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EXPLANATORY. 


IN  the  present  Work  the  aim  has  been  to  give  ALL  the  words  in  the  English  language  now  in  use,  with  their  several  significations 
re-investigated,  re-classified,  arranged  afresh,  and  illustrated  by  examples,  a  large  number  of  them  having  been  brought  together  by 
independent  research. 

In  addition  to  these,  a  very  large  number  of  obsolete  words  have  been  introduced,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  afford  readers  much 
assistance  in  the  perusal  of  Old  English  authors.    Obsolete  spellings  and  significations  of  existing  words  have  also  been  given,  the 
latter  chronologically  arranged,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  show  the  process  by  which  the  present  meaning  has  arisen.    Obsolete  words  and  . 
significations  are  marked  with  an  asterisk,*;  those  which  have  not  dropped  altogether  out  of  use,  but  are  only  rarely  found,  with  an 
obelisk,  t. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  scientific  and  technical  terms. 

COMPOUND  WORDS  in  which  complete  adhesion  has  taken  place  between  the  two  or  more  constituents  have  been  arranged  as 
independent  words;  while  those  still  so  loosely  united  as  to  be  usually  connected  by  hyphens,  have  been  placed  under  the  first  word 
of  the  compound. 

THE  PRONUNCIATION  is  indicated  by  diacritical  marks,  a  key  to  which  will  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  several  pages.  The  division 
into  syllables  has  been  made  solely  with  reference  to  pronunciation,  and  with  no  reference  to  the  etymology  of  the  word.  In  syllables 
wherein  two  or  more  vowels  come  together,  not  forming  diphthongs,  only  that  one  of  them  which  gives  its  sound  to  the  syllable  bears 
a  diacritical  mark,  the  others  being  treated  as  mute.  Thus,  in  brrad,  sea,  float,  the  a  is  mute,  the  syllables  being  pronounced  as  if 
spelled  bred,  se,  fl6t.  Words  of  more  than  one  syllable  bear  a  mark  upon  the  accented  syllable,  as  al'-t§r. 

THE  ETYMOLOGY  will  be  found  enclosed  within  brackets  immediately  following  each  —  "H  "To  r^T'ttagd  the  plan  adopted,  let 
it  be  noted  (1)  that  retrogression  is  made  from  modern  languages  to  ancient ;  and  (2)  tha>jgK«fi~SjIter  a  wprfr^lKre  appears  such  a 


^oV^'if;  ^isytecTthro! 
ogous  words  in  French,  Span 


derivation  as  this — "  In  Fr Sp Port Ital from  Lat "  the  meani 

guese,  Spanish,  and  French  before  reaching  English,  but  that  there  are  or  have  been 
and  Italian,  all  derived,  like  the  English,  from  a  Latin  original.  //  C  C  D  Q 

The  illustrations  are  intended  not  for. the  purpose  of  embellishment  merely,  but  also  to  irtpailPaH: 
sented  clearer  than  any  mere  verbal  definition  could  afford.  Yv  //*  ^ 

^te/7YOf«S^ 
LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IN  THI< 


Italian,  Portu- 
i,  Portuguese, 

bbjects  repre- 


A.  N.    Anglo-Norman. 

Arab.    Arabic. 

Aram.    Aramaic. 

Arm.    Armorican. 

A.  S.    Anglo-Saxon. 

Assyr.    Assyrian. 

Bone.    Bohemian,  or  Czech. 

Bret.    Bas-Breton,  or  Celtic  of  Brit- 
tany. 

Celt.    Celtic. 

dial.    Chaldoe. 

Dan.    Danish. 

Dut.    Dutch. 

E.    Eastern,  or  East. 

E.  Aram.    East  A  ranuran,  generally 
called  Chaldee. 

Eug.    English,  or  England. 

Eth.    Ethiopia. 

Flem.    Flemish. 

Fr.    French. 

Fries.    Friesland. 

Fris.    Frisian. 

Gael.    Gaelic. 

Ger.    German. 

Goth.    Gothic. 

Gr.    Greek. 

Grin.    Language  of  the  Orisons. 

Heb.    Hebrew. 

Hind.    Hindustani. 

Icel.    Icelandic. 

Ir.    Irish. 

Ital.    Italian. 

Lat.    Latin. 

Lett.    Lettish,  Lettonian. 

L.  Ger.    Low  German,  or  Platt 
Deutsch. 

Lith.    Lithuanian. 

Medieev.  Lat.    Mediaeval  Latin. 

Mag.    Magyar. 

M.H.  Ger.    Middle  High  German. 

Mid.  Lat.    Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

N.    New. 

N.  H.  Ger.    New  High  German. 

Norm.    Norman. 

Norw.    Norwegian,  Norse. 

O.    Old. 

O.  H.  Ger.    Old  High  German. 

O.  S.    Old  Saxon. 

Pcra.    Persian. 

Phoenic.    Phoenician. 

Pol.    Polish. 

Port,    Portuguese. 

Prov.    Provencal. 

Provinc.     Provincial. 

Russ.    Russian. 

Ilabb.    Rabbinical. 

Sam.    Samaritan. 

Sansc.    Sanscrit, 

Sorv.    Servian. 


Slav.    Slavonic. 
Sp.    Spanish. 
Sw.    Swedish. 
Syr.    Syriac. 
Tout.    Teutonic. 
Turk.    Turkish. 
Walach.    Walachian. 
Wei.    Welsh. 


a.,  or  adj.    adjective. 

adv.    adverb. 

art.    article. 

conj.    conjunction. 

intcrj,    interjection.. 

particip.    participial. 

pa.  par.    past  participle. 

pr.  par.    present  participle. 

prep,    preposition. 

pro.    pronoun. 

s.,  subst.,  or  substan.   substantive,  or 

noun. 

v.  i.    verb  intransitive. 
v.  t.    verb  transitive. 

ablat.    ablative. 

accus.    accusative. 

agric.    agriculture. 

alg.    algebra. 

anat.    an  a  torn  y. 

antiq.    antiquities. 

aor.    aorist. 

approx.    approximate,  -ly. 

arch,    architecture. 

archaeol.    archeeology. 

arith.    arithmetic. 

astrol.    astrology. 

astrpn.    astronomy. 

auxil.    auxiliary. 

Bib.    Bible  or  Biblical. 

biol.    biology. 

bot.    botany. 

carp,    carpentry. 

Cent.    Cent  igrade. 

class,    classical. 

Ch.  hist.    Church  history. 

cf.    compnre. 

C.G.  S.    Centimctre-grammo-second. 

chem.    chemistry. 

chron.    chronology. 

cogn.    cognate. 

comm.    commerce. 

comp.    comparative. 

compos,    composition. 

conchol.    conchology. 

contr.    contracted,  or  contraction. 

crystal!"  '.    crystallography. 

def.    deiinition. 


der.    derived,  derivation. 

dimin.    diminutive. 

dram,    dramatically. 

dynam     dynamics. 

K.    East. 

eccles.    ecclesiastical. 

econ.    economy. 

o.  g.    exempli  gratia—tor  example. 

elect,    electricity. 

ontom.    entomology. 

etym.    etymology. 

ex.    example. 

f.,  or  fern,    feminine. 

fig.    figurative,  figuratively. 

fort,    fortification. 

freq.    frequentative. 

fr.    from. 

fut.    future. 

gen.    general,  generally. 

gend.    gender. 

gonit.    genitive. 

geog.    geography. 

gool.    geology. 

geom.    geometry. 

gram,    grammar. 

ner.    heraldry. 

hist,    history. 

hor.    horology. 

hortic.    horticulture. 

hydraul.    hydraulics. 

hydros,    hydrostatics. 

''  e.    id  esf=that  is. 

ichthy.    ichthyology. 

Ibid,    ibidem— the  same. 

imp.    impersonal. 

imper.    imperative. 

indie,    indicative. 

infin.    infinitive. 

intens.    intensitive. 

lain,',    language. 

Linn.    Linnfeus. 

lit.    literal,  literally. 

mach.    machinery. 

m.,  ormasc.    masculine. 

math,    mathematics. 

mech.    mechanics. 

mod.    medicine,  medical.. 

met.    metaphorically. 

metal,    metallurgy. 

metaph.    metaphysics. 

meteorol.    meteorology. 

meton.    metonymy 

mil.,  milit.    military. 

min.,  miner,    mineralogy. 

mod.    modern. 

myth,    mythology. 

N.    North. 

n.,  or  neut.    neuter. 

aat.  phil.    natural  philosophy. 


naut.    nautical. 

nomin .    nominative. 

numis.    numismatology. 

obj.    objective 

obs.    obsolete. 

ord.    ordinary. 

ornith.    ornithology. 

palseont.    palteontology. 

pass,    passive. 

path,    pathology. 

perf.    perfect. 

pers.    person,  personal. 

persp.    perspective. 

phar.    pharmacy. 

phil.    philosophy. 

philol.    philology. 

phot,    photography. 

phren.    phrenology. 

phys.    physiology. 

pi.,  plur.    plural. 

poet,    poetry,  or  poetical. 

polit,  econ.    political  economy. 

poss.    possessive. 

pref.    prefix. 

pres.    present. 

pret.    preterit. 

prim,    primary. 

priv.    privative. 

prob.    probable,  probably. 

pron.    pronounced,  pronunciation. 

pros,    prosody. 

psychol.    psychology. 

pyrotech.    pyrotechnics. 

q.  v.    quod  n'de=which  see. 

rnet.    rhetoric. 

Scrip.    Scripture. 

sculp,    sculpture. 

sing,    singular. 

S.    South. 

sp.  gr.    specific  gravity. 

spec,    special,  specially. 

suff.    suffix. 

sup.    supine. 

surg.    surgery. 

tech.    technical. 

llu'ol.    theology. 

trig,    trigonometry. 

typog.    typography. 

var.    variety. 

viz.    namely. 

W.    Wost. 

zool.    zoology. 


'  Obsolete  words. 
+  Words  rarely  used. 

-Equivalent  to,  or  signifying. 
c.  N'ota  bene=take  notice. 


PREFACE. 


THE  publication  of  a  good  and  useful  book  is  a  distinct  gain  to  any  generation.     In  presenting  to  the 
public  the  AMERICAN  ENCYCLOPAEDIC    DICTIONARY,  the  result  of   long  patient,  exhaustive   labor,   the 
editors  and  publishers  feel  that  they  may  congratulate  not  only  themselves  but  the  whole  American 
people  on  the  happy  accomplishment  of  their  important  task.     When  the  practical  and  permanent 
value  of  such  a  work  as  this  is  thought  of,  when  the  amount  of  research  necessarily  involved  is  considered 
then  it  will  be  seen  that  there  can  scarcely  be  any  limitation  to  time  or  painstaking  care  necessary  to  bring  it 
to  a  successful  conclusion.      It  is  impossible  that  such  work  as  this  can  be  done  effectively  and  done  in  haste. 
The  continuous  labor  and  unremitting  care  involved  in  the  production  of  an  ordinary  dictionary,  such  as  Web- 
ster's or  Worcester's,  can  be  fully  understood  only  by  those  who  have  entered  upon  so  exacting  a  task;  but 
when,  as  is  the  case  in  this  instance,  there  is  added  to  the  Dictionary  the  larger  and  more  comprehensive  charac- 
ter of  the  Encyclopaedia,  then  the  labor  and  research  are  proportionately  increased. 

The  AMERICAN  ENCYCLOPAEDIC  DICTIONARY  was  originally  intended  to  occupy  about  five-sixths  of  the  space 
it  now  fills,  but  the  experience  gained  by  the  editors  as  the  work  progressed  showed  clearly  that  if  it  were  to  be 
carried  to  a  completion  in  anything  like  the  full  and  thorough  manner  in  which  it  was  originally  conceived,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  extend  the  space  to  its  present  limits.  The  public  have  now  given  to  them  in  the 
AMERICAN  ENCYCLOPAEDIC  DICTIONARY  a  most  exhaustive  Dictionary  of  the  English  language.  It  was  designed 
and  has  been  carried  out  on  a  plan,  the  effectiveness  of  which  can  not  be  questioned,  the  intention  being  to  trace 
the  history  of  each  word  step  by  step,  thus  showing  the  successive  gradations  of  meanings  as  they  rose  out  of 
each  other,  and  each  meaning  has  been  illustrated  as  far  as  possible  by  quotations  from  the  written  and  printed 
language.  This  necessarily  involved  a  great  amount  of  extra  research  and  care. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  publishers  to  make  this  work  above  all  things  a  People's  Dictionary,  and  with 
that  end  in  view,  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  characters  have  been  entirely  eliminated,  and  in  their  place  will  be 
found  the  Greek  or  Hebrew  words  prefaced  by  "Gr."  or  "Heb.,"  as  the  case  may  be,  to  signify  their  root,  and 
the  words  themselves  have  been  set  in  English  equivalents,  so  that  any  one  may  read  them.  This,  no  doubt, 
will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  do  not  read  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  certainly  no  objection  can  be  offered  by 
those  who  do,  as  they  will  be  at  no  loss  to  comprehend  the  change. 

The  AMERICAN  ENCYCLOPAEDIC  DICTIONARY  contains  in  round  numbers  some  180,000  words  or  headings. 
Comparing  this  with  the  number  contained  in  other  dictionaries,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  how  much  more  exhaust- 
ive it  is  than  its  predecessors. 

But  the  contents  of  the  present  work  are  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  extra  number  of  words  alone,  for 
each  word  has  been  subdivided  as  far  as  possible  into  the  various  meanings  which  it  assumed  at  different  times. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  shorter  the  word,  the  more  numerous  its  subdivisions,  and  the  more 
difficult  its  treatment.  See,  for  instance,  such  words  as  be,  do,  go,  bring,  take,  &c.  The  sorting  and  arranging  of 
the  slips  containing  quotations  illustrative  of  the  various  senses  in  which  such  words  occur  required  very  great 
labor  and  care.  The  exhaustive  nature  of  the  present  work  maybe  judged  by  comparing  the  space  occupied  by 
some  other  dictionaries:  thus  (exclusive  of  Introduction,  Appendix,  &c.),  Webster's  latest  "International" 
Dictionary  fills  1,681  pages,  and  Worcester's  Dictionary  1,696  pages,  while  the  AMERICAN-  ENCYCLOPAEDIC  DICTION- 
ARY extends  to  considerably  over  4,200  pages,  or  more  than  two  and  one-half  times  the  number  in  either 
Webster's  International  or  Worcester's  Dictionary. 

The  work  has  been  brought  as  far  as  possible  up  to  date,  words  which  have  only  just  come  into  use  being 
duly  inserted  in  their  places,  and  special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  insertion  of  words  and  phrases  ivhich 
have  not  previously  found  a  place  in  any  dictionary. 
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PREFACE. 

THE    FUNCTIONS    OF    A    DICTIONARY. 

The  rapid  growth  and  spread  of  living  languages,  the  progress  of  philological  and  linguistic  science,  and 
the  facilities  afforded  by  the  art  of  printing  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  have  made  the  dictionary  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  modern  literature.  The  dictionary,  as  we  understand  the  term  now,  is  of  compar- 
atively recent  origin.  Manuscript  vocabularies  existed  in  ancient  times,  but  the  revival  of  classical  learning 
created  an  immediate  necessity  for  the  compilation  of  lexicons  of  the  ancient  tongues,  and  these  were  soon 
followed  by  more  or  less  ample  dictionaries  of  the  modern  languages.  Modern  languages  are  in  a  constant 
state  of  growth  and  change;  new  words  are  being  ever  introduced  with  the  progress  of  civilization,  older  words 
are  continually  dropping  out  of  use,  and  thus  it  follows  that  the  labor  of  the  lexicographer  can  never  cease  to  be 
in  demand. 

A  dictionary  may  be  described  as  an  enlarged  index  verborum,  a  key  to  the  works  of  the  great  masters 
who  have  adorned,  and  the  speech  of  the  people  who  have  uttered,  the  language  of  whose  elements  it  professes 
to  be  a  repository. 

1.  It  should  contain  every  word  which  properly  belongs  to  the  language,  and  occurs  in  its  printed  litera- 
ture, from  the  period  when  it  became  a  distinct  speech  to  the  latest  date. 

2.  It  should  give  the   words   inserted   in   all  the  forms   of  orthography  which  they  have  successively 
assumed. 

3.  It  should  represent  by  some  system  the  pronunciation  of  each  word,  and  the  changes  of  pronunciation, 
so  far  as  known. 

4.  It  should  give  as  complete  definitions  as  possible  of  the  original  and  historically  developed  meanings, 
literal  and  topical,  of  each  word;  and,  inasmuch  as  definition  alone  is  incapable  of  fully  conveying  the  force  and 
signification  of  words,  there  should  be  copious  exemplifications  of  their  uses,  in  every  sense  ascribed  to  them. 
Further,  it  should  contain  such  combinations  of  words  popularly  called  phrases,  and  often,  loosely,  idioms,  as 
have  acquired  a  special  meaning  not  deducible  from  the  individual  significations  of  the  several  words  of  which 
they  are  composed.     It  should  treat  as  compounds  all  assemblages  of  vocables  the  sense  of  which  cannot  be 
inferred  from  that  of  the  words  which  compose  them;  it  should  insert  them  in  its  vocabulary  with  explanations 
and  exemplifications;  and  it  should,  moreover,  where  it  is  practicable,  give  in  full  the  original  formulas  of  which 
they  are  often  elliptical  expressions. 

5.  The  etymological  history  of  each  word,  not  formed  by  the  familiar  and  regular  modes  of  derivation 
and  composition  from  other  native  or  naturalized  words,  should  be  traced  from  its  earliest  known  or  probable 
domestic  root,  or  foreign  analogue,  to  its  latest  form,  and  reference  should  be  made  to  all  related  words  which 
either  explain  any  of  its  forms  or  meanings,  or  serve  to  show  the  ethnological  relations  of  the  language  to  other 
tongues. 

Such  is  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  dictionary.  Up  to  the  last  few  years  lexicographers,  or  rather  the  compilers 
of  dictionaries,  have  been  content  to  copy  from  their  predecessors,  adding  what  fresh  material  came  to  their 
hand,  but  not  taking  the  trouble  to  verify  the  words,  definitions,  or  quotations  found  in  existing  works  of  the 
same  kind.  Misreadings  and  misspellings  were  thus  perpetuated,  and  gave  rise  in  some  cases  to  words  which 
never  existed. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  trace  the  history  of  words,  many  of  which  have  not  entered  the  language  in 
their  primary  meaning,  e.g.,  Advent;  the  original  meaning  of  which  in  English  was,  the  ecclesiastical  season 
before  Christmas;  the  second,  the  coming  of  Our  Lord;  and  the  last  (a  comparatively  modern  use),  the  arrival 
or  coming  of  any  person  or  thing  in  general. 

SPECIAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THIS   DICTIONARY. 
I.    WHAT  THE  AMERICAN  ENCYCLOPAEDIC  DICTIONARY  CONTAINS. 

In  many  respects  the  AMERICAN  ENCYCLOPEDIC  DICTIONARY  differs  from  its  predecessors.  It  is  primarily 
and  emphatically  a  DICTIONARY,  but  it  is  not  an  ordinary  dictionary,  in  the  sense  of  being  a  mere  alphabetical 
list  of  the  words  composing  our  language;  it  partakes  also  to  a  great  extent  of  the  character  of  an  Encyclo- 
paedia. In  fact,  it  is  professedly  at  the  same  time  a  Dictionary  and  an  Encyclopaedia;  it  explains  not  only  words, 
but  things;  it  gives  not  only  the  meanings  of  words,  but  also  an  explanation  of  the  things  to  which  such  words 
ate  applied.  With  the  exception  of  geography  and  biography,  the  AMERICAN  ENCYCLOPEDIC  DICTIONARY  con- 
tain3  all  the  words  to  be  found  in  a  first-rate  cyclopaedia,  while  the  Dictionary  proper  includes  not  only  modern 
"\EnglisVi  words,  but  an  exhaustive  list  of  obsolete  words  from  about  Chaucer's  time  to  the  present,  and,  in 
addition,  u  complete  vocabulary  of  words  to  be  found  in  the  most  extensively  read  old  English  authors. 
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In  the  compilation  of  a  dictionary  a  most  important  and  difficult  question  is,  What  words  can  legitimately 
claim  admission?  and  this  question  raises  several  minor  points,  some  of  which  are  not  readily  solved,  and  may, 
indeed,  give  rise  to  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  Briefly  stated,  the  broad  question  is — Ought  words 
treated  under  the  following  headings  to  be  inserted  or  not? 

I.    TECHNICAL   TERMS. 

The  present  work  not  being  a  simple  dictionary,  or  mere  list  of  words  with  definitions,  there  can  be  no- 
question  that  technical  terms  are  entitled  to  insertion.  .The  very  title  of  the  work  expressly  includes  all  such 
terms,  otherwise  it  would  be  a  misnomer.  An  eminent  writer,  discussing  this  question  %  connected  with 
dictionaries  proper,  says: 

"  There  is,  we  believe,  no  doubt  that  technical  terms  peculiar  to  science,  the  generic  and  specific  nomenclature  of  organic  and 
inorganic  things  and  properties  of  things,  including  also  the  dialect  of  mathematics,  are  alone  much  more  numerous  than  the  other  or 
common  words  properly  belonging  to  the  English  language.  But,  because  all  these  terms  of  art  have  been,  or  may  be,  used  in  English 
books,  does  it  therefore  follow  that  they  are  to  be  inserted  into  general  dictionaries  of  the  English  language  ?  The  mere  statement  of 
the  fact  answers  this  question  by  showing  the  impossibility  of  it.  Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  must  be  introduced,  but  what  is  the  criterion 
of  admissibility  ?  It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  precise  rules  on  the  subject;  more  difficult  still,  perhaps,  to  determine  upon  the  application 
of  the  rules  when  once  agreed  upon.  With  respect  to  terms  of  art  generally,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  technicalities  of  those  knowl- 
edges most  familiar  to,  and  most  intimately  connected  with,  the  daily  life  of  man,  present  the  strongest  claim.  Thus,  every  man  of 
even  average  education  possesses  a  certain  amount  of  attainment  in  mathematics,  statics  and  dynamics,  in  elementary  chemistry,  in 
geology,  and  in  astronomy;  and  words  originally  framed  for  the  exclusive  purposes  of  those  sciences  are  becoming  every  day  more 
and  more  familiar  to  common  apprehension,  more  frequently  heard  in  household  conversation,  and  more  constantly  met  with  in  mis- 
cellaneous literature.  Hence,  the  special  nomenclatures  of  these  sciences  have  become,  to  some  extent,  a  part  of  the  common  English 
speech,  and  to  that  extent  they  are  legitimately  entitled  to  a  place  in  every  general  vocabulary  of  the  language.  The  technical  terms 
and  specific  designations  employed  in  the  nomenclatures  of  zoology  and  botany  are  both  less  familiar,  and,  in  the  main,  of  less  imme- 
diate practical  importance  than  those  belonging  to  physics  and  pure  mathematics,  and  therefore  a  smaller  proportion  of  such  would 
be  received  into  a  judiciously  selected  English  vocabulary;  but  there  are,  nevertheless,  many  animals  and  plants,  which,  though  foreign 
to  English  soil,  or  even,  perhaps,  everywhere  extinct,  are  familiarly  known  by  their  scientific  names  in  English  speech  and  English 
literature,  because  they  have  peculiarities  of  structure,  or  of  properties,  which  have  made  them  objects  of  enlightened  curiosity  to  every 
intelligent  people.  Thus,  the  mastodon,  the  trilobite,  the  dinornis,  the  ornithorhynchus  are  words  almost  as  common  as  rhinoceros  and 
tamelopard  and  lion,  which  no  one  would  sooner  exclude  than  the  designation  of  our  most  familiar  native  quadrupeds." 

If  this  is  true  of  an  ordinary  dictionary,  then  much  more  is  it  true  of  a  work  like  the  present.  Many- 
technical  terms  are  either  entirely  omitted  from  or  are  incorrectly  (and  even  in  some  cases  ludicrously)  defined 
in  existing  dictionaries.  There  has  been  an  attempt  in  the  present  work  to  make  a  complete  collection  of 
technical  terms. 

The  technical  terms  of  the  various  processes  of  law  are  clearly  and  concisely  described. 

2.    SLANG   AND    COLLOQUIALISMS. 

The  propriety  of  inserting  slang  and  colloquial  terms  and  phrases  may  possibly  evoke  difference  of 
opinion.  So  far  as  colloquialisms,  as  distinguished  from  slang  proper,  are  concerned,  few  probably  will  question 
their  claim  to  insertion.  It  would  be  difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  guess  at  the  meaning  of  many  of  our  colloquial 
phrases  from  a  reference  to  the  literal  meanings  of  the  words  composing  them.  In  the  AMERICAN  ENCYCLO- 
PAEDIC DICTIONARY  there  will  be  found,  arranged  under  the  heading  of  the  main  word,  as  full  and  complete  a 
collection  of  colloquialisms  as  it  has  been  found  possible  to  bring  together.  The  right  of  slang  terms  and 
phrases  to  insertion  is  more  doubtful;  but  cogent  reasons  for  giving  some  of  them  a  place  may  be  urged.  In 
the  first  place,  slang,  or  semi-slang,  words  and  phrases  enter  largely  into  the  language  of  commercial  and  social 
life,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  between  what  is  slang  and  what  is  colloquial.  Far  be  it  from  our 
purpose,  however,  to  legitimatize  slang;  rather,  simply  to  give  in  this  work  definitions  to  such  words  as  are  in 
ordinary  use,  and  such  as  have  a  claim  for  standing  in  consequence  of  their  usage.  Secondly,  slang  frequently 
expresses  meanings,  and  shades  of  meanings,  which  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  convey  clearly  and 
exactly  in  more  classical  language.  Thirdly,  what  is  sia..g  today  may  tomorrow  be  recognized  and  used  by  evert 
our  best  writers  as  good  English. 

Many  words  now  tabooed  as  slang,  or  even  worse,  were  formerly  admitted  into  good  society.  Slang  is, 
largely  employed  by  the  realistic  novelists  of  the  present  day,  so  that  it  is  mere  prudery  to  affect  ignorance  of 
its  existence,  and  least  of  all  should  it  be  ignored  in  a  dictionary  to  which  every  one  naturally  turns  when  a;  a 
loss  to  appreciate  exactly  the  meaning  of  a  word  or  phrase.  It  is  not,  of  course,  intended,  nor  would  it  be 
desirable,  to  insert  every  slang  word;  most  of  them  must  be  relegated  to  a  dictionary  devoted  to  such  words. 
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3-    SPECIAL    COINAGES. 

Each  case  belonging  to  this  class  must  be  judged  on  its  own  merits,  and  no  strict  line  or  rule  can  be  laid 
down.  Many  of  these  words  are  amusing  and  interesting,  while  some  are  eminently  expressive,  and  until  the 
whole  body  of  English  literature  has  been  carefully  read,  it  would  be  rash  to  assert  positively  that  the  word  is 
peculiar  to  the  author  in  whom  the  first  instance  (so  far  as  known)  of  its  use  occurs. 

4.    SEMI-NATURALIZED   WORDS. 

There  can  hardly  be  any  question  as  to  the  necessity  of  admitting  this  class  into  any  dictionary  claiming 
to  be  at  all  a  complete  vocabulary  of  the  English  language  as  ordinarily  spoken  and  written.  Many  words  now 
universally  recognized  as  units  of  the  language  were  but  a  few  years  ago  looked  upon  as  foreign.  Thus  a  critic 
in  the  Monthly  Review,  vol.  xxviii.,  p.  56  (1799),  speaks  of  an  author  as  having  "  disfigured  his  pages  with  the 
French  words  'fracas,  route,  and  trait,'  "  while  Gray  (Works,  v.  299)  names  together  as  French  words  advertisement, 
ttclat,  ennui,  fracas,  hautgout,  raillery,  and  ridicule.  So  with  collaborateur,  millionaire,  reverie,  antique,  cocoa,  hammock, 
hurricane,  potato,  mufti,  and  many  others. 

5.    HYBRID    COMPOUNDS. 

Hybrid  compounds,  i.  e.,  words  made  up  from  two  different  languages,  have,  as  a  rule,  been  inserted. 
English  abounds  in  hybrid  words;  and  as  in  the  case  of  interloper,  which  is  half  Latin  and  half  Dutch,  the  two 
languages  from  which  the  word  is  made  up  are  often  brought  into  strange  conjunction.  Similar  instances  are 
cablegram,  daguerreotype,  many  words  beginning  with  the  prefixes  dis-,  inter-,  mis-,  and  over-,  besides  such  words 
as  nonsense,  somnambulist,  peajacket,  &c. 

II.    ARRANGEMENT  AND  STYLE. 

The  style  in  which  the  AMERICAN  ENCYCLOPAEDIC  DICTIONARY  has  been  compiled  differs  in  many  particu- 
lars from  all  its  predecessors. 

1.  The  adoption  of  various  styles  of  type  removes  all  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  various  divisions 
and  subdivisions  of  the  words.     In  these  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  meanings,  it  will  be  noted  that  a  regular 
system  has  been  adopted.     In  the  case  of  verbs,  they  are  first  divided  into  transitive  and  intransitive.    This 
•division  will  be  found  most  convenient  for  reference  by  the  general  reader.    The  transitive  and  intransitive 
divisions  are  next  subdivided  as  follows:  firstly,  into  meanings  used  in  ordinary  language,  and  secondly,  into 
technical  uses — a  further  subdivision  of  each  of  these  being  made  into  literal  and  figurative  senses.     Last  of  all 
come  the  phrases  and  idioms  connected  with  each  verb.      So  far  as  the  above  divisions  and  subdivisions  apply, 
the  same  course  has  been  adopted  in  the  case  of  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  nouns.      Each  word  has  been  broken 
up  into  as  many  different  meanings  as  can  be  discovered,  or  are  illustrated  by  quotations.     Words  of  the  same 
form,  but  from  different  roots,  and  therefore  really  different  words,  are  placed  under  separate  headings. 

2.  The  etymologies  given  in  the  present  work  are  based  on  the  very  best  and  latest  authorities.      The 
cognate  forms  in  other  languages  of  each  word  are  shown  distinct  from  the  roots.      In  at  least  one  other  prom- 
inent American  dictionary  the  roots  and  cognate  words  or  forms  are  mixed  up  in  a  way  calculated  to  mislead 
and  bewilder  the  reader,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  him  conclude  that  the  English  word  was  derived  from  the 
whole  of  the  others. 

3.  The  technology  is  almost  as  full  as  in  works  of  special  reference;  so  full,  indeed,  as  almost  to  super- 
sede the  necessity  for  their  use. 

4.  Quotations  illustrative  of  every  sense  of  each  word  are  given  freely,  and  with  as  full  references  as  it 
was  possible  to  give.      In  this  respect  the  AMERICAN  ENCYCLOPAEDIC  DICTIONARY  far  surpasses  all  its  predeces- 
sors, inasmuch  as  in  them,  with  very  few  exceptions,  only  the  name  of  an  author  is  given,  reference  being  rarely 
made  to  the  name  of  the  work  quoted  from,  and  still  more  rarely  to  the  page,  chapter,  or  line  of  the  work.      It 
has  not  been  possible  to  give  a  full  reference  in  every  case,  some  having  necessarily  been  obtained  from  preced- 
ing works.     Many  quotations,  it  will  be  seen,  are  taken  irom  newspapers  and  periodicals.      Some  people  might 
\-object  to  this,  as  leading  to  the  insertion  of  vvords  used  only  by  journalists.      But  where  can  there  be  found  so 
v:many  instances  of  words  in  everyday  use,  well  understood,  and  recognized  in  every  way  as  elements  of  the 

h  language,  as  in  the  P:vss? 

Il  is  hardly  possible  for  an  observant  reader  to  take  up  any  one  of  the  leading  daily  papers  without 
coming  across  some  word  or  phrase  either  wholly  omitted  from,  or  imperfectly  explained  in,  hitherto  existing 
dictionaries.  Colloquial  words  and  phrases  abound  in  them,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  from  them  have  been 
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quoted,  in  the  present  work,  a  large  number  of  terms,  examples  of  which  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  find  elsewhere.  The  writers  in  our  leading  daily  papers  and  periodicals  are,  in  many,  if  not  in  most  cases, 
far  superior  in  their  knowledge  and  use  of  the  English  language  to  the  authors  of  many  of  the  books  published 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  are  far  more  entitled  to  be  quoted  as  authorities  for  particular 
uses  or  meanings  of  words  surviving  in  the  same  senses. 

5.  Illustrations  are  freely  given  where  it  has  been  considered  that  they  would  assist  the  reader  to  under- 
stand the  word  treated  of. 

6.  The  pronunciation  of  words  is  shown  in  the  AMERICAN  ENCYCLOPAEDIC  DICTIONARY  by  diacritical 
marks,  the  key  to  which  is  printed  at  the  foot  of  each  page. 

7.  Obsolete  words,  that  is,  words  which  have  disappeared  entirely  from  use,  and  special  coinages  now 
out  of  use,  are  distinguished  by  an  asterisk  (*),  while  words  which  are  still  in  use,  though  rarely  or  very  rarely 
found  either  in  the  written  or  spoken  language,  are  marked  with. an  obelisk  (f).     Cross-references  are  also 
inserted  where  required,  and  in  many  cases  the,  past  tenses  and  past  participles  of  the  verbs  are  given  in  the 
various  forms  assumed  by  them. 

8.  The  question  of  the  insertion  of  compounds  is  a  most  complicated  and  difficult  one.     The  practice 
adopted  in  the  AMERICAN  ENCYCLOPAEDIC  DICTIONARY  is  to  admit  all  such  compounds  or  combinations  of  words 
as  have  acquired  a  special  meaning,  not  readily  deducible  from  the  individual  significations  of  the  several  words 
composing  them.     Of  ordinary  compounds,  the  meanings  of  which  are  sufficiently  obvious,  as  being  merely  a 
combination  of  words  retaining  their  original  force,  a  brief  selection  has  been  given  at  the  end  of  the  principal 
word  ot  the  compound.     To  insert  all  the  compounds  of  which  it  is  possible  for  a  word  to  form  a  part  would  be 
an  endless  and  useless  task. 

9.  As  the  limit  of  past  time  from  which  words  have  been  accepted  as  English,  and  have  been  inserted  in 
the  AMERICAN  ENCYCLOPAEDIC  DICTIONARY,  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  has  been  selected.     At  that  time, 
English  literature  had  fallen  to  its  lowest  ebb.     From  A.  D.  1150  to  1200,  the  period,  so  far  as  English  literature 
is  concerned,  may  be  likened  to  the  narrow  tube  connecting  two  funnels — the  language  widening  in  each  direc- 
tion.   This  period,  therefore,  appears  the  most  convenient  to  start  from.     In  fact,  up  to  nearly  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century  there  was  little  or  no  English  literature.     The  year  1066  saw  the  beginning  of  the  deepest  mark 
graven  on  our  speech. 

10.  As  regards  spelling,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  any  phonetic  system,  the  ordinary 
accepted  orthography  being  adopted.      As  complete  a  list  as  possible  has  been  given, under  each  word, of  the 
successive  forms  of  orthography  which  it  has  assumed  at  various  periods  of  its  life,  thus  assisting  the  word  in 
telling  its  own  history  as  far  as  possible 

Thousands  of  new  words  having  recently  come  into  use  through  the  introduction  of  electrical  and  other 
inventions,  the  labor  of  searching  out  and  properly  placing  them  in  the  dictionary  has  been,  indeed,  great.  But 
having  successfully  accomplished  this  task,  the  editors  and  publishers  of  the  AMERICAN  ENCYCLOPEDIC  DIC- 
TIONARY are  enabled  to  give  to  the  world  a  most  complete  dictionary  of  the  English  language. 

THE  PUBLISHERS. 
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A,  a.  The  first  letter  in  the 
English  alphabet,  as  in  those 
of  all  the  modern  Indo-Euro- 
pean tongues.  The  Latin  al- 
phabet also  commences  with 
a,  and  the  Greek  with  a  similar 
letter,  alpha.  In  Sanscrit  the 
vowels  are  classified  by  gram- 
marians separately  from  the 
consonants.  The  vowels  are 
placed  first,  and  two  sounds  oj 
a,  the  first  a  very  short  one,  intermediate  between  a 
-and  ii,  as  in  the  word  Veda,  and  the  other  long,  as 
in  the  first  syllable  of  Brahman,  head  the  list.  In 
the  Semitic,  also,  more  accurately  called  the  Syro- 
Arabian,  family  of  languages,  a  letter  with  the  a 
•sound  stands  first  in  order.  Thus  the  Hebrew 
•alphabet  commences  with  A  (Alcph),  followed  in 
•succession  by  B(iteto),G(Crime{)»D  (Daleth),  desig- 
nations which  at  once  suggest  the  names  of  the 
'Greek  letters  Alpha,  Beta,  Gamma,  Delta.  The 
comparative  originality  of  the  Hebrew  series  is 
-shown  by  the  fact  that  the  appellations  of  the  let- 
ters have  meanings  which  the  original  forms  of  the 
•characters  are  supposed  roughly  to  represent:  thus, 
A  (Aleph),  signifies  an  ox,  B  (Beth)  a  house,  G 
(Oimet)  a  camel,  and  D  (Daleth)  a  door.  These 
terms  are  properly  Aramsean.  The  old  Hebrew,  the 
Aramaean,  and  the  Greek  letters  seem  to  have  come 
from  the  Phoenician,  a  Syro-Arabian  tongue.  The 
Phoanician  letters,  again.  asGesenius  suggests,  may 
have  been  derived  from  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 
^ALPHABET.]  The  arrangement  which  makes  A  the 
first  letter  extends  far  beyond  the  Aryan  and  Syro- 
Arabian  tongues,  and  is  believed  to  be  nearly  uni- 
form through  the  world. 
I.  A  CM  a  vowel  sound. 

A  owes  its  position  at  the  head  of  so  many  alpha- 
bets to  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  pro- 
nounced: it  is  needful  but  to  breathe  strongly 
through  the  open  mouth,  and  one  of  the  a  sounds 
•eomes  forth.  This  letter  has  three  leading  sounds, 
two  of  which  again  are  somewhat  modified  in  many 
Words,  apparently  by  the  succeeding  consonants. 

1.  The  long  sound  of  A: 

(i.)  As  in /ate,  marked  in  this  work  by  a. 
(ii.)  A  modification  of  this  sound,  produced  by 
•the  consonant  r  followingit,  as  in /are,  marked  a. 

2.  The  open  sound  of  A.: 

(i.)  As  in  father  (marked  a).  This,  or  a  sound 
much  approaching  it,  is  common  in  many  lan- 
.guages. 

T[  A  trifling  modification  of  this  sound  is  produced 
•by  its  occurrence  in  a  closed  syllabic,  as  in  fust,  but 
it  is  not  sufficiently  distinct  from  it  to  require  a 
•special  diacritical  mark. 

(ii.)  A  shorter  form  of  the  open  sound  in  a  closed 
syllable,  as  in  fat.  It  is  hero  marked  a. 

(iii.)  The  shortest  possible  sound  of  A,  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  one  of  the  u  sounds,  as  in 
amidst.  It  is  here  marked  a.  It  is  very  common  in 
'-Sanscrit  words,  as  Veda. 

3.  The  broad  sound  of  A : 

(i.)  As  in  fall,  here  marked  a. 

(ii.)  A  closer  form  of  it,  marked  a,  as  in  what. 

II.  A  as  an  initial  is  used : 

1.  In  Chronology,  for  Anno  (Lat.)  — in  the  year: 
;as  A.  D.,  Anno  Domini  =  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  ; 
A.  U.  C.,  Anno  urbis  conditoe  =  in  the  year  of  the 
•city  founded — i.  e.,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city 
(Rome)  =  753  B.  C.  (Farro). 


2.  Li  Horology,  for  the  Lat.  prep,  ante—  before: 
as  a.  m.  (ante  meridiem}  ~  before  noon. 

3.  In  designating  University  degrees,  for  Art  turn: 
as  A.  M.  (Lat.),  or  M.  A.  (Eng.),  Artium  Magister  = 
Master  of  Arts;    A.   B.    (Lat.),   or  B.  A.    (Eng.), 
Artium  baccalaureus  =  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

IT  In  England  M.  A.  and  B.  A.  are  almost  exclu- 
sively employed,  while  in  the  United  States  A.  M. 
and  A.  B.  are  used. 

4.  In  Academies  of  Music,  Painting  .Science,  6^c.: 
(a)  for  Academy,  or  Academician,  as  R.  A.  =  Royal 
Academy;  or  (6)  for  Associate,  as  A.  R.  A.  =  Asso- 
ciate of  the  Royal  Academy ;  or  (c)  for  Antiquaries, 
as  F.  S.  A.=Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

5.  In  the  Army,  for  Artillery :  as  U.  S.  A.  =  The 
United  States  Artillery,  or  United  States  Army. 

6.  In  Music,  foroWo;asS.A.T.B.=  Soprano,  Alto. 
Tenor,  Bass. 

7.  In  Nautical  Language,  for  able.    Thus,  A.  B. 
=  able-bodied  seaman. 

8.  In  Commerce,  for  accepted,  and  is  used  spe- 
cially of  bills. 

III,  A  as  a  symbol  stands  for — 

1.  In  Logic;  A  universal  affirmative. 

2.  In  Music:  The  6th  note  of  the  dia'xmic  scale  of 
C  major,  corresponding  to  the  la  of  the  Italians 
and  the  French. 

3.  In  Heraldry:  The  chief  in  an  escutcheon. 

4.  In  Pharmacy:  aoraa  is  a  contraction  of  the 
Greek  preposition  ana,  and  has   two    meanings: 
(i.)  of  each  (ingredient)  separately;  or  (ii.)  in  quan- 
tities of  the  same  weight  or  uhe  same  measure. 

5.  In  Botany:  According  to  the  method  of  nota- 
tion in  botanical  drawings  proposed  by  Mr.  Fer- 
dinand Bauer,  and  followed  by  Endlichor  in  his 
Iconographia  Generum  Plantarum,   for   a  flower 
before  expansion,  while  A 1  is  a  flower  expanded. 

6.  In  Nautical  Language:  A  1  =  a  vessel  of  the 
first  class,  excellently   built.    Figuratively:  Any- 
thing highly  excellent,  the  best  of  its  class. 

7.  In  Mathematics:   A  and  the  other  letters  of 
the  alphabet  are  used,  e.  a.,  in  Euclid,  to  repre- 
sent lines,  angles,  points,  &c.    In  Algebra,  a  and 
the  other  first  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  used  to 
express  known  quantities,  and  the  last  letters  to 
express^such  as  are  unknown. 

8.  In  Law  or  arguments,  the  first  letters  of  the 
alphabet  are  used  to  indicate    persons    in   cases 
supposed  or  stated  for  illustration :  as  A  promises 
B  to  pay  C. 

IV.  A  used  in  composition : 
1 .  As  a  prefix : 

(i.)  To  English  words  derived  from  the  A.  S., 
generally  means  an  (=one),  at,  to,  in,  of,  on.  It 
may  be  severed  from  the  rest  of  the  word  by  a  hy- 
phen, as  a-day;  or  the  two  may  bo  completely 
united,  as  along.  A  was  once  used  as  a  prefix  in 
many  instances,  especially  to  participles,  where  now 
it  is  not  used :  e.  g.,  "I  am  a-going,  or  a-coming,"  aro 
now  confined  to  the  vulgar,  and  aro  not  looked 
upon  as  correct.  But  Max  Miiller  considers  such 
phrases  more  accurate  than  those*  which  have  dis- 
placed them;  and  thoy  aro  frequent  in  the  Bible, 
as  Hob.  xi.  21.  Cf.  Shakespeare,  Merry  Wives,  act 
iii.,  sc.  3,  "Well  a-birding  together."  "In  some 
cases,"  says  Lye,  "it  was  originally  merely  nn  ini- 
tial augment,  altering  nothing  in  the  sense  of  tho 
word."  Sometimes  it=A.  S.  ge,  as  in  aware = A.  S. 

(ii.)  To  words  derived  from  the  Latin,  is  (1)  the 
Latin  prop,  a,  ah,  abs  (of  which  a  is  used  before 


words  beginning  with  a  consonant) :  as  avert=to 
turn  away  from;  abduct=to  lead  away;  abstract 
=  to  draw  away.  (2)  The  Latin  prep.  ao*=to:  as 
agnate,  from  agnatus,  past  participle  of  agnascor 
=  (properly)  to  be  born  to,  or  in  addition  to. 

(iii.)  To  words  of  Greek  derivation  is  sometimes 
what  is  called  alpha  privative;  that  is,  alpha 
which  deprives  the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed  of 
its  positive  meaning,  and  substitutes  what  is  neg- 
ative instead.  It  signifies  not:  as  theist—one  who 
believes  in  God ;  athei$t=oue  who  does  not  believe 
in  God.  In  cases  where  the  word  so  contradicted 
begins  with  a  vowel  an  is  used,  as  anelectrict  the 
opposite  of  electric. 

(iv.)  To  words  derived  from  the  French,  occa- 
sionally, but  rarely,  at:  as  amerce,  from  Fr.  a  merci 
=  (pnt)  at  the  mercy  (of  the  court). 

(v.)  d  [apparently,  from  its  accent,  French,  but 
probably  really  only  the  Latin  prep.  a=from;  and 
the  accent  is  a  mark  of  its  having  come  to  us  in 
this  use  through  the  French],  in  Englishj  some- 
times=/rom.  (1.)  Noting  paternity,  especially  of 
an  honorable  kind,  as  Thomas  fa  Becket=Thomas 
Becket:  Anthony  a  Wood=Anthony  Wood.  (2.) 
Logical  progression,  as  in  a  priori  and  a  poste- 
riori (q.  v.). 

2.  As  an  affix  in  burlesque  poetry  at  once  adds 
another  syllable  to  a  line,  and  produces  a  ludi- 
crous effect — 

"And  chuck' d  him  under  the  chin-a." — Rhymes  quoted 
in  Macaulay's  "Hist,  of  Engl.t"  chap.  xvii. 

V.  k  as  apart  of  speech. 

A,  a,  an.  [a  before  words  commencing  with  a 
consonant  or  the  aspirate :  an  before  a  vowel  or 
silent  h:  as  "a  man."  "a  heart,"  "an  art,"  "an 
heir."  To  this  rule  there  are  exceptions : 

(1)  When  the  accent  on   a    word    commencing 
with  the   aspirate    falls  on    other  than  the  first 
syllable,  an  is  frequently  used:  as  "a?ihisto'rian," 
"an  hotel'." 

(2)  A  is  used  before  the  vowel  o  in  one  where 
the  vowel  carries  the  sound  of  uwt  as  in  the  phrase 
"such  a  one." 

(3)  A  is  used  before  the  vowel  u  when  it  carries 
with  it  a  y  sound,  as  if  written  you,  as  "  a  union," 
"  a  university ;"  and  also  before  words  commenc- 
ing with  eu  or  ew  which  have  a  similar  sound,  as 
"  a  eunuch,"  **a  ewe." 

U  Originally  an,  meaning  one,  was  used  before 
words  beginning  with  a  consonant,  as  well  as 
those  beginning  with  a  vowel.  In  earlier  English, 
as  in  the  Bible,  we  find  an  generally  used  before 
words  commencing  with  h,  whether  aspirated  or 
not,  as  "an  house,  "an  heart."  "Such,  an  one" 
occurs  as  frequently  as  "such  a  one."  An  is 
found  before  u  with  tho  y  sound,  as  "nn  unicorn," 
"an  usurer."  These  uses  have  been  followed  by 
many  modern  writers,  but  chiefly  in  poetry.  Mac- 
aulay  speaks  of  "  an  university. 

1.  As  the  indefinite  article,  points  out  porsons 
and  things  vaguely ;  more  specifically,  it  signifies— 

(a)  Each. 

"Once  a  [i*.  e.,  each]  year."— Lev.  ivi.  34. 

(6)  Any. 

"If  a  [i.e.,  any]  man  love  me."— John  liv.  23. 

(c)  One  in  particular. 

"He  sent  a  man  before  them." — Ps.  cv.  17. 

(d)  Every. 

"It  in  pood  that  a  [7.  e.r  every]  man  should  both  hopo 
and  wait  for  the  salvation  of  the  Lord."— Lam.  iii.  26. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;  _   pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;     g6,     p5t. 
•or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rflle,     fill;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     OB  =  e;     ey  -  a.     qu  =  kw. 


l,     b<5y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go      &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f  —  * 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan,     -tion,      -sion  =  shun;     tfon,      _§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,      &c.  =bel.    ^*d,j 


aabam 

(e)  When  placed  before  the  name  of  a  person  it 
converts  the  proper  noun  into  a  common  noun,  as— 

"  An  Orpheus  !  an  Orpheus  !  Yes,  faith  may  grow 
bold.'' — Wordsworth:  Power  of  Music. 

2.  As  a  substantive,  as : 

fa)  In  the  expressions  "  Capital  .4,  small  a." . 
6)  In  the  phrase  "A  per  se"  (i.e.,  A  by  itself, 
A  standing  alone),  which  means  "one  pre-eminent, 
a  none-such." 

"  O  faer  Creseide,  the  flower  and  .4  per  se 
Of  Troy  and  Greece." 

Chaucer:  Testament  of  Creseide,  v.  78. 

3.  As  an  adjective,  as  "  the  a  sound." 
VI.  A  as  an  abbreviation,  stands  for: 

1.  The  interjection  ah!    (Old  Eng.) 

"  And  seyd  A I  doughter,  stynt  thyn  hevynesse." 

Chaucer:  The  Knightes  Tale,  i.  2,360. 

2.  The  personal  pronoun  he : 

"Bounce  would  'a  say;  and  away  again  would  'a  go, 
and  again  would 'a  come." — Shakespeai-e:  Henry  JK,Part 
II.,  Hi.  2. 

3.  The  infinitive  have.    [HA\] 

"  I  had  not  thought  my  body  could  'a'  yielded.'* — 
Beaumont  &  Fletcher. 

4.  The  word  all  (Scotch); 

"They  have  a"  th'  soldiers  to  assist  them." 

Sir  W.  Scott:  Guy  SSannering,  chap.  v. 

5.  In  Chemistry ;    A  =  acetate ;  as  KA  =  Potassium 
acetate.    Other  letters,  as  0  for  oxalate,  are  used  in 
the  same  manner. 

1f  AAA  is  used  for  amaloama  or  amalgamation. 

A.  I.  L.  registry  mark  denoting  a  ship  of  the  highest 
class ;  hence,  colloquially,  first-rate ;  prime. 

*a'-a-bam.  [Old  Fr.]  A  term  formerly  used  by 
French  alchemists  for  lead. 

»a'-am,  a  -ham,  6hm,  or  ohme,  s.  [Dut.  In  Ger. 
onm.]  [Webster  thinks  it  may  be  from  Heb.  and 
Aram,  amroafc  =  (1)  the  arm  beneath  the  elbow: 
hence  (2)  a  measure  of  length,  the  cubit,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  elbow  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle 
finger  (Exod.  xxv.  10,  17).]  A  Dutch  measure  of 
capacity  used  for  liquids,  now  obsolete.  It  varied 
in  different  cities  from  37  to  41  English  wine  gallons 
=  296  to  328  English  pints. 

*i'-4n,  adv.    [Ox.]    On. 

"  Do,  cosyn,  anon  thyn  armys  aan." — Ashmole  MS. 
(.Halliirrll:  Diet,  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words.) 

*a'-ande,  s.     [Dan.]    Breath.    [AYNDE.] 
"...    hys    aande    stynkes." — Hampole    .VS.     Bowes. 
(Wright:  Diet.  Obsol.  and  Provinc.  Eng.) 

*a -ane,  «.  [Awx.]  The  beard  of  barley  or  other 
grain ;  an  awn. 

"And  that  we  call  the  aane  which  groweth  out  of  the 
eare  like  a  long  pricke  or  a  dart,  whereby  the  eare  is 
'defended  from  the  danger  of  birds." — Googe:  Husbandry 
(1577).  (Halliwell.) 

aar,  s.  [ARN.]  The  alder-tree  (Scotch.)  (Jamie- 
ion  :  Scotch  Diet.) 

*a-ar,  prep.  [A.  S.  cer.~\  Ere,  before.  (The  Ro- 
mance of  King  Alisaunder.)  (Halliwell.) 

a'-ard  vark,  s.  [Dut.  aard=earth:  varken= 
pig.]  The  name  given  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  an  ant-eater,  the  Orycteropus  capensis  of  Geoff. 
St.  Hilaire.  [ORYCTEROPUS.  J 

a'-ard-WOlf,  s.  [Dut.  aard=earth,  and  wolf 
=wolf.]  The  Dutch  name  of  a  digitigrade  car- 
nivorous animal,  the  Proteles  Lalandii,  from  Caff- 
raria,  akin  at  once  to  the  dogs,  the  hyenas,  and 

the  Civets.     [PKOTELE8.] 

*a'-arm,  s.  [A.  S.  earm.']  The  arm.  (Wycliffe: 
Bod.  MS.)  (Balliwell.) 

*i '-armed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [AKMED.]    (Wycliffe.) 

Aar  6n.  [Greek  Aaron  of  the  Septuagint ;  Heb. 
Aharon.  Derivation  uncertain.]  The  first  high- 
priest  of  the  Jews. 

Aaron's  beard,  ».  (Ps.  cxxxiii.  2.)  The  name 
sometimes  given  to  a  plant,  ffypericum  calycinunt, 
or  laige-flowered  St.  John's  wort. 

Aaron's  rod,  s.    (Numb,  xvii.) 

1.  Arch. :  A  rod  with  a  serpent  twined  around. 
It  is  similar  to  the  caduceus,  or  wand,  with  two 
serpents  about  it,  borne  by  Mercury- 

2.  Bot.:  (I)    Of   wild    British    plants:   Solidago 
virgaurea,    Verbascum    thapsus.      (2)    Of    garden 
plants:  Solidago  Canadensis. 

*aar'-6n,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Arum,  as  sparroic- 
grass  is  of  asparagus.] 

*Bot. :  The  plant  called  wake-robin  (Arum  mac- 
ulatum).  [AHUM.]  (Cotgrave.) 

Aar-Sn'-Ic,  Aar-8n  -Ic-al,  a.  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  Aaron. 

*aas,  s.  An  1M.  So  of  something  very  small 
and  valueless 

"l~«i -n  818  lortune  is  turned  into  an  aas." 

Chaucer:  Monkes  Tale. 
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*a  -at,  8.  [A.  S.]  Fine  oatmeal  used  for  thickening 
pottage.  (Markham:  Eng.  ffouseu-ife.) 

a  -a-vbr  -a,  s.  A  name  given  to  various  palm- 
trees.  [AVOIRA.] 

A.  B.    (See  a  as  an  initial,  II.  3,  7,) 

ab.  The  syllable  ab  found  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  names  of  places,  as  Abingdon,  is 
possibly  a  shortened  form  of  abbey;  though  in 
Stevenson's  edition  of  the  Chronicon  Monasterii 


astery  an    cae     t  after     mse,  "ount  o  e- 

nns"  =  Abingdon.    (See  Stevenson's  Preface,  p .  xii.) 

Ab  (ab)  [Heb.  06.]  The  fifth  month  according 
to  the  ecclesiastical  reckoning — the  eleventh,  by  the 
civil  compntation-^of  the  Jewish  year.  The  name 
Ab  does  not  occur  in  the  Old  Testament  or  in  the 
Apocrypha.  It  was  not  introduced  till  the  Captiv- 
ity, and  was  of  Babylonian  origin.  The  month  Ab 
may  begin  in  some  years  as  early  as  the  10th  of 
July,  and  in  others  as  late  as  the  7th  of  August. 

U  Ab  is  also  the  twelfth  month  of  the  Syrian  year, 
nearly  coinciding  with  our  August. 

*ab,  s."   [Etym.  unknown.]    The  sap  of  a  tree. 

"Yet  diuerse  have  assayed  to  deale  without  okes  to  that 
end,  but  not  with  so  good  successe  as  they  have  hoped, 
bicause  the  ab  or  juice  will  not  so  soon  be  removed  and 
clean  drawn  out,  which  some  attribute  to  want  of  time  in 
the  salt  water." — Harrison:  Descrfp.  of  Eng.  (Halliicell.) 

ab-a-ca,  ab-a-ka,  s.  [Local  name.]  The  name 
given  in  the  Philippine  Islands  to  the  A/itsa  textilis, 
or  troglodytarum,  a  species  of  the  plantain  genus, 
which  yields  manila  hemp. 

ab  a-9ls  -c6s,  «.  [Gr.  abakiskos],  dimin.  from 
abax=&  colored  stone  for  inlaying  mosaic  work. 

Ancient  Arch. :  Any  flat  member.  A  tile  or  square 
of  a  tessellated  pavement.  [ABACUS.] 

ab  -a-?l8t.  [Lat.  abacus.]  One  who  calculates, 
one  who  casts  accounts.  [ABACUS.] 

*a-back  ,  s.  [Fr.  abague.]  A  square  tablet,  a 
cartouche.  [ABACUS.] 

"  In  the  centre  or  midst  of  the  pegm  was  an  aback,  in 
which  the  elegy  was  written."— Ben  Jonson:  King  James' 
Entertainment,  vi.  436. 

a-back  ,  *a-backe,  *a  bak,  adv.   [A.  S.  on  bcec= 
at  or  on  the  back.] 
I.  Ordinary  senses: 

1.  Backward. 

"  But  when  they  came  where  thou  thy  skill  didst  show, 

They  drew  abacke,  as  half  with  shame  confounded." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calender;  June. 

2.  Behind=from  behind. 

"  Endangered  her  being  set  upon  both  before  and 
abacke."— Knolles  :  Hist,  of  Turks,  S79A. 

3.  Away,  aloof.    (Scotch.) 

"  O  wad  they  stay  aback  frae  courts 
An  please  themselves  wi  countra  sports." 

Burns:  The  TVHJL  DVQS. 

4.  Behind- of  place.    (Scotch.) 

"The  third  that  gaed  a  wee  aback.  ' — B>ir,i*. 

5.  Back :  of  time  past.    (Scotch.) 

"Eight  days  aback." — Ross:  Helenore. 
II.  Technical: 

Naut.:  Backward,  with  the  sails  pressed  back 
against  the  mast. 

"  Brace  the  foremost  yards  aback." 

Falconer:  Shtptereck. 

^  Taken  aback  means  (a)  that  the  sails  have  been 
driven  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  in  which 
the  ship  is  advancing,  and  laid  against  the  mast. 
This  may  be  produced  by  a  sudden  change  of  the 
wind,  or  by  an  alteration  in  the  ship's  course.  A 
ship  is  laid  aback  when  the  sails  are  purposely  put 
back  to  destroy  the  forward  motion  of  the  vessel,  or 
even  make  her  temporarily  move  stern  foremost,  to 
avoid  some  danger  ahead.  Ships  of  war  are  also 
laid  aback  when  they  have  advanced  beyond  their 
places  in  the  line  of  battle.  Hence  (b)  metaphoric- 
ally from  the  above=taken  by  surprise, 
tab  -a-CO,  s.  Arithmetic.  [ABACUS.] 
*a-back-ward,  *a-bac-ward,  adv.  [Eng. aback; 
-ward.]  Aback,  backward,  to  the  rear. 

"  Arthur  thebte  hine  afcacward." 

Laytimon,  ii.  419. 

ab-ac  -tion,  «.    [Lat.  abactio=&  driving  away.] 
Lair:  A  stealing  of  cattle  on  a  large  scale.    [AB- 

ACTOR.] 

ab-ac  -tor,  pi.  abac-tbr-es.  [Lat.  abaclor=& 
cattle-stealer  on  a  large  scale ;  one  who  drives  away 
herds  of  cattle:  abiyo=to  drive  away:  a6  =  from; 
ago=to  lead  or  drive.] 

In  Laic,  with  the  same  meaning  as  the  Latin  word 
from  which  it  comes.  [.\BIGEAT.] 

"The  abactoreft.  or  abigeatores,  who  drove  one  horse  or 
two  mares  or  oxen,  or  five  hogs,  or  t«n  goats,  were  subject 
to  capital  punishment." — Gibbon:  l>ecl.  df  Fall,  ch.  xliv. 


abaft 

ab  -a-cus,  *.  fGer.  abacus;  Fr.  abaque;  ItaL 
abaco,  fr.  Lat.  abacus ;  Gr.  abax,  -akos.  The  word 
appears  to  have  signified  originally  and  specially 
the  Pythagorean  multiplication  table,  and  thus  to 
have  been  derived  either  from  the  first  two  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  or  from  the  Heb.  tt&ao=dust,  or  a 
corresponding  term  in  some  other  Syro-Arabian 
language;  the  allusion  being  to  the  ancient  prac- 
tice of  spreading  dust  on  tablets,  with  the  view  of 
tracing  diagrams  among  it.  Hence  its  various  sig- 
nifications, which  are  the  same  in  English  as  they 
are  in  Latin.] 

1.  A  counting- frame ;  an  instrument  made  of  wires 
and  beads  designed  to  facilitate  arithmetical  calcu- 
lations. It  was  used 


in  Greece  as  well  as  in 
Rome,  and  is  still 
employed  in  China, 
where  it  is  called 
Shwanpan.  In  Ameri- 
ca an  abacus  of  a 
humble  kind  is  oc- 
casionally sold  in  toy- 
shops. 

2.    Arch..-     A     flat 
stone    crowning    the 
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stone  crowning  the  Abacus,  for  Counting, 
capital  of  a  column.  It  was  square  in  the  Tuscan, 
Doric,  and  all  the  ancient  Ionic  styles.  In  the 
Corinthian  and  Composite  orders  the  sides  were 
hollowed,  and  the  angles  in  nearly  all  cases  trun- 
cated. It  is  the  same  in  some  of  the  modern  Ionic. 
In  the  Grecian  Doric,  the  Roman  Doric,  and  the 
Tuscan,  the  abacus  was  thick,  while  it  was  thin  in 
the  Doric  and  Corinthian.  It  was  to  these  last 
forms  that  Vitruvius,  thei  Roman  writer,  who  intro- 
duced the  word  abacus  into  architectural  nomen- 
clature, limited  the  term.  The  checker  and  tile,  the 
abacus  of  the  Doric,  he  denominated  plinthus  or 
plinthit  =  a  plinth. 


Abacus:  Corinthian. 


Abacus :  Grecian  Doric. 

*^  Special  uses  of  the  word  are  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing expressions : 

(1.)  Abacus  harmonicus :  The  arrangement  of  the 
keys  of  a  musical  instrument. 

(2.)  Abacus  major  (Metal.) :  A  trough  in  which  ore 
is  washed. 

(3.)  Abacus  Pythagoricus:  The  multiplication 
table. 

(4.)  Abacus  logisticus:  A  right-angled  triangle 
whose  sides  forming  the  right  angle  contain  the 
numbers  from  1  to  60,  and  its  area  the  products  of 
each  two  of  the  numbers  perpendicularly  opposite. 

»a-bad,  *a-ba  de,  *a-bald  (Scotch),  'a-bSd1, 
*a-bOOd  (Chaucer),  s.  [ABIDE.]  Delay,  abiding,, 
tarrying 

"For  soone  aftir  that  he  was  made 
He  fel  withouten  lengerafrarf*1." 

.VS.  oflilh  Cent. 

a-bad  -d&n.  s.  [Gr.  abaddon :  Heb.  abaddon= 
destruction.  It  occurs  in  the  Heb.  of  Job  xxxi.  12. 
From  abad,  Heb.  Chald.  (E.  Aram.).  Syr.,  or  Sam.= 
to  be  destroyed,  to  perish.]  A  proper  name. 

1.  The  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit  (Rev.  ix,  11). 

2.  Poet. :  Hell. 

"In  all  her  gates  Abaddon  rues 
Thy  bold  attempt."  Hilton.-  r.  K.,  iv.  624. 

*ab-se-ll  -I-en,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  abceligan?]  To  irri- 
tate. (Stratmann:  Diet.  O.  Eng.  Lang.) 

*abselien,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  dbceligan.']  To  oppose,  to 
irritate. 

"  Bruttes  ofte  hine  abcfileden ." ~ Layamon,  ii.  3. 

*a-baf-?lled,  pa.  par.  [BAFFLE.]  Baffled, 
treated  scornfully. 

"What  do  you  think  chill  be  abafelled  up  and  down  the 
town."— London  Prodigal,  p.  21.  (HalUvtU.) 

ia-baff  e,  adv.    [ABAFT.]    Behind. 

"Once  heave  the  lead  again,  and  sound  abaffe." 

Taylor:  Works  (1630). 

a-baft',  prep,  [a  =  on:  beceftan,  adv.  &  prep.  = 
after,  behind:  A.  S.  ceftan:  Goth.  aftan.~\ 

Xaut.:  Behind;  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  ship, 
close  toward  the  stern.  (Opposed  to  afore.) 

"And  the  boteswaine  of  the  galley  walked  abaft  the 
maste."— Hackluyt:  Voyages,  vol.  ii. 

Abaft  the  beam:  In  that  arch  of  the  horizon 
which  is  between  a  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to 


fat,     iSLc,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we',     wSt,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g8,     p8t, 
*re,     wolf,     w5rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cfib,     cUre,     unite      cflr,     rfile,     fill;     try",     Syrian,      se,     oe=e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  Trw. 


abaisance 

the    keel,    and    tho   point  to  which    the  stern    is 
directed. 

II  Sometimes  contracted  into  aft,  ns  in  tho  expres- 
sion "fore  and  aft."  [AFT,  AFTER. J 

*a  bais  -ance,  s.  [Fr.  abaisser—to  express.] 
[OBEISANCE.  J 

"To  make  a  low  almisance." — Skinner:  Etymologicon 
Lingua?  Anglicana;  (1671). 

1T  Skinner  considers  that  abaisance  is  more  cor- 
rect than  o&eirance,  which  even  in  his  time  was 
taking  its  place  and  is  now  universal. 

*a-baisch -Ite,  *a-baischt ,  *a  baissed ,  *a- 
balsshed  ,  *a.-baist ,  *?.-ba  -sit,  *a-bast ,  pa. par. 
[ABASE,  ABASH.]  Abashed,  ashamed,  frightened, 
bereaved,  disappointed, 

"I  was  abaischlte,  be  cure  Lorde 
Of  our  beste  bernes."          Morte  Arthur*. 

a-bai  -se"r,  «.  [Deriv.  uncertain.]  Burnt  ivory, 
or  ivory  black. 

*a-bai  sse,  v.  t.    [ABASE.] 
*a-bait  -en,  f.  t.    To  bait.    (Stratmann.) 
*a-bak  -ward,  adv.    Backward.    (Halliwell.) 
ab-a'-ll-en-ate,  ;•.  t.    [Lat.  abalienatus,  pa.  par. 
of  abatieno  —  to  alienate  property  from  one  to  an- 
other, to  transfer  the  ownership  from  one  to  an- 
other: ah  =  from,  and  alieno  =  (1)  to  alienate,  to 
transfer  by  sale ;  (2)   to  set  at  variance,  to  render 
averse ;  alienus  =  belonging  to  another,  or  foreign ; 
alitts  =  another.] 

tl.  Civil  Law:  To  transfer  property,  or  some- 
thing else  of  value,  from  ourselves  to  others. 

2.  Gen.:  To  withdraw  the  affection  from,  to 
estrange.  [ALIENATE.] 

"So  to  bewitch  them,  so  abalienate  their  minds." 

Archb.  Sandys:  Sermons,  to.  132  b. 

ab-a  -II  en-a-ted,  pa.  par.    [ABALIENATE.] 
ao-a  -ll-en-a-tlng,  pr.  par.    [ABALIENATE.] 
ab-a-11-en-a  -tlon,  «.    The  transfer  of  property, 
such  as  land,  goods,  or  chattels,  from  one  to  an- 
other.   [ABALIENATE.] 

ab-3.-miir  -us,  s.    [Lat.  murus=a  wall.] 

Arch.:  A  buttress,  or  second  wall,  erected  to 
strengthen  another  one. 

*a-band',  v.t.  [Poet. :  Contracted  from  abandon.'] 
To  forsake.  [ABANDON.] 

"And  Vortiger  enforst  the  kingdome  to  abnnd." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  65. 

a-ban  -d6n,  r.  f.  [Fr.  abandonner,  from  abandon 
=  at  liberty :  A  =  Lat.  ad  =  at ;  O.  Fr.  6ondo«=Low 
Lat.  bandum  —  an  order,  a  decree ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
abandonnar;  Ital.  abbandonare.] 

*1.  Prim  <£  special:  To  cast  out  an  object  in  con- 
sequence of  its  having  been  denounced  or  fallen 
into  evil  repute. 

"Blessed  shall  ye  be  when  men  shall  hate  you  and 
"l>. union  your  name  as  evil." — Luke  vi.  22  (Rheims  ver- 
sion). "Cast  out  your  name  aa  evil  "  (Auth.  version). 

2.  To  cast  away  anything,  without  its  being  im- 
plied that  it  has  been  denounced. 

"ManOon  fear."—  Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  494. 
"In  the  Middle  Ages  the  system  derived   from    the 
Roman  calendar  .   .    .    was  to  a  great  extent  abandoned." 
— Letcis:  Astron.  of  the  Ancients. 

3.  To  leave,  to  yield  up. 

"  Meanwhile  the  British  Channel  seemed  to  be  aban. 
doned  to  French  rovers."-—  Macaulay:  Hist,  of  Eng.,  chap, 
xiv. 

4.  To  desert  a  person  to  whom  one  owes  allegiance, 
or  is  under  obligation. 

"A  court  swarming  with  sycophants,  who  were  ready, 
on  the  iirst  turn  of  fortune,  to  abandon  him  as  they  had 
>l  his  uncle." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  chap.  xi. 

5.  Keflcx. :  To  resign  (one's  self) ,  e.  g.,  to  indolence, 
or  to  vice. 

"Ho  aban, ;,>„,,,;  himself  without  reserve  to  his  favorite 
vice." — Macauliir/:  IIixt.  Kug.,  chap,  xiv 

6.  Camm.:     To  give  over  to  insurers  a  ship  or 
go<u;s  damaged  as  a  preliminary  to  claiming  the 
whole  money  insured  thereupon. 

*7.  To  bruig  under  absolute  dominion.     (Scotch.) 
"And  swa  the  hmd  abafutomoyflf  he, 
That  dunst  mine  wurne  to  do  his  will."—  Harbour. 

*8.  To  let  loose,  to  give  permission  to  act  at 
pleasure,  (fi 

"The  hardy  Brnce  ane  ost  aban<l'»>n->i»t 
x.\  thousand  he  rewyllt  be  force  and  wit." 

Ifallan;  X.  317,  MS. 

*9.  To  destroy,  to  cut  off,  in  consequence  of  being 
given  over.  (Scotch.) 

"  Yondyr  the  king  this  ost  ab,milo>m«rl." 

ir.ifltKv,  x.  259.  MS. 
*10.  To  deter,  effectually  to  prevent.    (Scotch.) 

"To  dant  their  attemptatia  and  to  abandon  thaymin 
tymes  cunijnfo-."— Helleu..-  Cr'm.,  b.  10,  c.  2. 
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IT  Wedgwood  considers  that  signification  No.  7  is 
the  primary  one. 

*a~ban  -d6n,  s.    [ABANDON,  v.  /.] 

1.  A  relinquishment. 

"These  heavy  exactions  occasioned  an  abandon  of  all 
wares  but  what  are  of  the  richer  sort." — Lord  Kaimea. 

2.  One  who  completely  forsakes  or  deserts  a  per- 
son or  thing. 

"A  friar,  an  abandon  of  the  world."— Sir  E  Amrtj/.s- 
State  of  Keligion. 

3.  Unreserved    devotion  to  a  particular   object, 
taste,  emotion,  &c. 

*a-ban'-d6n,  adv.  [A.  N.  d  bandon=at  discre- 
tion.] 

1.  Lit. :  At  discretion,  freely. 

"Aftir  this  swift  gift 'tis  but  reason 
He  give  his  gode  too  in  abandon." 

Kom.  of  the  Rose,  2,342. 

2.  In  a  completely  exposed  state. 

"  His  ribbes  and  Beholder  fel  adonn, 
Men  might  see  the  liver  abandon." 

Arthur  and  Merlin,  p.  228. 

a-ban -doned,  pa. par.  &  adj.  [ABANDON.]  Used 
in  the  same  senses  as  the  verb,  and  also 
As  adjective : 

1.  Deserted. 

"Your  abandoned  streams." — Thomson:  Liberln. 

2.  Wholly  given  up  to  wickedness,  hopelessly  cor- 
rupt. 

"...  the  evidence  of  abandoned  persons  who  would 
not  have  been  admissible  as  witnesses  before  the  secular 
tribunals." — Froude:  Hist.  Ena.,  chap.  vi. 

TT  Dryden  (Span.  Friar,  iv.  2)  has  the  redundant 
expression  abandoned  o'er,  now  obsolete. 

a-ban'-don-ee,  s.    [ABANDON.] 

Legal :  A  person  to  whom  anything  is  abandoned. 

a-ban'-d&n-Sr,  s.  [ABANDON.]  One  who  aban- 
dons. 

"Abandoner  of  revels,  mute,  contemplative." 

Shakesp.  &  Flet.:  Two  Koble  Kinsmen,  v.  3. 

a-ban  -d6n-Ing,  pr.  par.,  &  s.    [ABANDON.] 
Assubst.:  A  forsaking;  a  total  desertion. 
"  When  thus  the  helm  of  justice  is  abandoned,  a  uni- 
versal abandoning  of  all  other  posts  will  succeed." — Burke. 

a-ban  -d&n-ment,  s.    [ABANDON.] 

1.  Ord. sense:  The  act  of  abandoning,  giving  up, 
or  relinquishing. 

"The  Latins  now  make  secret  preparations  for  the  open 
abandonment  of  their  long-standing  Roman  alliance." — 
Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Kom.  Hist.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Tho  state  of  being  abandoned,  as  "He  was  in  a 
state  of  complete  abandonment." 

3.  Comm. :  The  relinquishment  of  an  interest  or 
claim.    Thus,  in  certain  circumstances,  a  person 
who  has  insured  property  on  board  a  ship  may  re- 
linquish to  the  insurers  a  remnant  of  it  saved  from 
a  wreck,  as  a  preliminary  to  calling  upon  them  to 
pay  tho  full  amount  of  the  insurance  effected.    The 
term  is  also  used  of  the  surrender  by  a  debtor  of  his 
property. 

4.  The  yielding  to  a  passion,  taste,  object  or  emo- 
tion. 

*a-ban  -dum,  s.    [BAN.] 

Old  Law:  Anything  forfeited  or  confiscated. 
(Ducanye.) 

*a-ban  -dune,  v.  t.  [A.  S.]  To  subject,  to  aban- 
don. 

"  Fortune  to  her  lawys  can  not  abandune  me." 

Skelton:  Works,  i.  273.     (Halliwell.) 

a-ban'-ga>t  s.  [Local  name.l  A  name  given  by 
the  negroes  in  the  island  of  St.  Thomas  to  a  kind  of 
palm.  [ADY.] 

*a-banne,  r.  t.    [BAN.]   To  curse. 

"So  solemnly  toooamteand  accurse  them  all." — Jewell: 
Works,  ii.  697. 

a-ban-nl  -tlon,  ».  [Law  Lat.  nhininitin,  an  old 
legal  term,  now  little  used.]  Banishment  for  one 
or  two  years  for  manslaughter.  [BAN.] 

»a-bap-tls -ton,  or  a-bap  -list  I-Sn,  s.  [Or. 
abaptiston  —  not  to  be  dipped,  bajitlzo  —  to  dip ; 
frequentative  of  bapto  ~  to  dip.  to  dye.  In  Galen 
is  found  tho  expression  truptni'in  =  a  trepan  not  to 
bo  dipped,  that  is,  with  a  guard  to  prevent  it-  .-ink- 
ing too  deeply.] 

Old  Sury. :    A  guarded  trepan.    [TREPAN.] 

•a-bar'-CJS  «.  [Low  Lat.  nburtia.]  Insatiable- 
ness.  [ABAESTICK.]  (Ducange.) 

*a-ba  re,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  abarian.']  To  make'  Kuv. 
to  uncover.  [BARE.  1 

*a-bar -rand,  pr.  par.  {ABEBR.]  Departing 
from,  abcrrmg. 

*a-ba  rre,  v.  t.    [A.  N.  a&arrer.]    To  prevent. 

.  " the  famouse  princes  of  Israel,  which  did 

not  only  abarre  ydolatrye  and  other  ungodlym--,  Hi! 


abastardize 

utterly  abolished   all   occasyone  of  the  same  "— H  ,,,/'/ 
Monastic  1^  II,  n,  [.,  'Ml. 

*a-bar -Stick,  or  a  has -tick,  n.  [Elym.  un- 
certain, possibly  connected  witli  abarcy  (o  v)l 
Insatiable.  (Bluunt.) 

*a-bar -stick,  s.     Insatiiiblem-ss.     (Gbefcenm.J 
*a-bar-sttr,  a.    [ABASE?]    More  downcast. 
"  Might  no  more  be  almrstir."—  Tote  in  1,  y  M:I>  .. 

ab-ar  tic   u  la-tion.  «.    [Lat.  <ib  =  from  :,,,'. 
ulatio  =  a  putting  forth  of  new  joints:  u,l,,  . 
to    divide    into   joints;    articulus  =  a   little  joint- 
(.rius  =  a  joint.] 

Anat.:  That  kind  of  articulation,  or  joint  ing, 
which  admits  of  obvious  or  extensive  motion. 
Synonymous  with  diarthrosis  and  dearticulation 
(q.  v.): 

a'-bas,  «.  [In  Ger.,  Ac.,  abas:  der.  apran-ntly 
from  bhah  .-Vbbas  of  Persia.]  A  weight  us.  ,1  in 
Persia  for  weighing  pearls.  It  is  oiii'-i-ighth  1,-ss 
than  tho  European  carat,  and  is  equal  toldvr.  grains 
Troy. 

a'-bas,  s.    [Arab.] 

Mftl.:  A  cutaneous  disease,  the  scald-head  (for- 
rigofarosa).  [PoRBIGO.] 

a-ba  SB,  r,  t.  [Fr.  abaisser;  Low  Lat.  abai  .  i . 
lower;  Ital.  abbassare;  Sp.  <ilm.car:  ctvn.  with 
Eng.  base :  Low  Lat.  bassus  =  low.  [ABASH  .  | 

1.  Lit. :  To  depress,  to  lower. 

"And  will  she  yet  <i/m.«p  her  eye-  on  m.    " 

Mm/.. .«,,..  Hi,-ini,il  111.,  i.  2. 

2.  Fig.:    To  make  low,  to  lower,  to  degrade,  ti. 
h-.nnble,  to  disgrace. 

"But  the  Hydes  abased  themselves  in  vain."— Macaitlay 
Hist.  Enu.,  ch.  vi. 

TT  To  abase  the  coinage ;  same  as  to  debase  (q.  v.). 
[ABASING,  s.,  3.  J 

1.  In  the  same  senses  as  the  verb. 

2.  Her. :    The    term    used 
(1)   when    the    wings,  e.  g., 
in  place  of  being  expanded, 
with  their  apices  pointing 
outward,  either  look  down 
toward   tho    point    of    the 
shield,  or  else  are  shut.    (2) 
When  a  chevron,  fosse,  or 
another  ordinary,  is  borne 
lower  than  its  usual  situa- 
tion.     (Parker,     Gloss,     of 
Her.)    [ABASE.] 

a-ba'se-ment,  s.    [ABASE-] 


Wings  Abased. 


1.  The  act  of  bringing  low  or  humbling. 

2.  The  state  of  being  brought  low. 
"There  is  an  abasement  because  of  glory."—  1-> 

"The    austfrities    nnd    <il><tK<'iiirnt  of  a    monk."  —  Vinith 
HV'i///i  <:f  Xalwii.*,  book  v.,  chap.  i. 


abash',  f.  t.    [O.  Fr.  cK/KiA/r:  Fr.  fbahir.  }     To 
put  to  shame,  io  cause  to  hang  down  the  he-ail,  hy 
suddenly  excii  ing  i:i  one  the  consciousness  of  f:uilt, 
mistake,  or  inf>  riority;  to  destroy  the  seii  , 
sion  of  a  person;  to  dispirit;  to  put  to  emifnsion. 

"  He  wasa  man  whom  no  check  conld  abash."—  .Y*iriiir/«!/ 
Hist.  En<j.,  ch.  xiv. 

a-basli  ed,  fm.  p,ir.  &  a.  [ABASH.]  ill  A-  tin- 
verb=to  put  to  Bname;  hence  (2)  Modest,  undi 
trusive,  bashful. 

"  The  boy  of  plainer  parb.  nnd  more  tilwlml 
In  COUIlten.'il.i  c     nmrt-  ili'.ijiiit  iiii'l  rt'tiri'il  " 

."».  hk.  viii. 

a  bash  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [ABASH.  | 
-•Is  mbst.  :  A  putt  ing  to  shame. 

"  An  (f/mv/i/»y  without  end."  —  Chaucer  .  1<<*  c/«s. 

a  bash'-ment,  *.  [ABASH.]  Confijsion  produced 
!>>•  sliume;  t'eii.  eonstc-matiou  ;  a  beinc  put  t»> 
shame. 

"Which  manner  of  abashment  became  her  not  }•!!."— 
[i.  88. 

a-ba  -slug,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [ABASH.  ] 

,-l.s-  xnhx!<r,<  • 

1.  Lit.  (asl.  of  t  Vr    iv,  -//i  :     A  tlepressing.  a   mak- 
ing lower. 

"Yet  this  should  l>c  done  with  a  dfi  inf  your 

eye."  —  Bacon:  Works,  vol.  i. 

2.  Fi<i.:  A  making  low,  a    humbling.    The  same 
as  An  \SI;MK\T. 

*;i.  Depreciatioi  of  the  coinage,    [DEBASING.] 

"The     (I/HIM'III;    of    tl;C    sj.nl    (it[it. 
.  17. 

a-bas  -si,  a  bab   sis,  or  a-bas  sees,  «.    [r.i-.| 

M   iilvol    i  .....  i  f  1'i'in  Sliali  .  Uiii.  i     I  1  ..  miller 
«  hum  il  \va-  -!|-ri-k     Ii  laring   th 
iut  var.\  ing  witli  the  pr;.  ^ 
a-bas  -tard  Ize,  c.  t.    \\.  N 
reduce  to  the  condition  of  a  baatard.    [HAM 


bo~il,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     jell,     chorus, 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun; 
2 


5hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xecophon,     e^.!st.    ph - 
-tlon,      -glon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     A.C.  -  bel,     dol. 


abasure 
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abbe 


"Corrupted  and  abastardized  thus."—  Daniel:  Quern's 
Arc. 

•a-ba'-sure,  s.  [A.  N.]  Abasement.  (Towneley 
Mysteries.) 

*a-ba'-ta-ble,  a.  Able  to  be  abated;  that  may 
bo  abated.  [ABATE.] 

a-ba-ta-men  -turn,  s.    [Law  Lat.]   [ABATE.] 
Law:  An  entry  by  interposition;  the  term  used 
~when,  on  the  death  of  a  landowner,  some  one,  not 
'"•  the  heir  or  devisee,  takes  unlawful  possession  of  the 
•  estate. 

*&b-9.-tayl'-ment,  s.  [A.  N.]  A  battlement.  (Sir 
i-jtowayne,  p.  30.) 

a-ba  te,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  abatre ;  Fr.  abattre=to 
beat  down;  battre=to  beat  or  strike;  Sp.  batir. 
nlmtir;  Port. hater, abater ;  Ital.battere,abbattere. 
Low  Lat.  abatto:  o=down,  and  Lat.  batuo,  battuo 
-to  hit,  to  strike.]  [BEAT,  BATE.] 
I.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.  (of  material  things') : 

*(a)  To  beat  down,  to  overthrow. 
"The  more  schnln  they  ben  abatld  and  defouled  In 
helle."— Chaucer.-  Persones  Tale,  p.  186. 

*(&)  To  lower. 

"  Alle  the  baners  that  Crysten  founde 
They  were  abatyder." — Octavian,  imp.  1743. 

2.  Fig.: 

(a)  To  contract,  to  cut  short,  to  lessen,  diminish, 
moderate,  mitigate. 

"Nought  that  he  saw  his  sadness  could  abate.1* 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  i.  84. 
"  Abate  thy  rage,  abate  thy  manly  rage  ! 
Abate  thy  rage,  great  duke!" 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  2. 
"Bel.  O  weary  night,  O  long  and  tedious  night, 

Abate  thy  hours:  shine  comforts  from  the  east." 
Shakesp.:  Mids.  Sight's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

*(&)  To  subtract,  to  deduct:  sometimes  followed 
by  from. 

"It  shall  be  abated  from  thy  estimation." — Leviticus 
xxrii.18. 

(c)  To  remit:  e.  g.,  a  tax. 

"  To  replenish  an  exhausted  treasury,  it  was  proposed 
to  resume  the  lavish  and  ill-placed  gifts  of  his  predeces- 
sor; his  prudence  abated  one  moiety  of  the  restitution." — 
Gibbon:  Decl.  and  Fall,  ch.  xlviii. 

*3.  Law :  (i.)  To  beat  down, .to  pull  down,  to  de- 
stroy .to  put  an  end  to,  as  "to  abate  a  nuisance." 
(ii.)  To  annul  a  suit  or  action,  (iii.)  To  reduce 
proportionally  a  legacy  or  a  debt  when  the  testator 
or  bankrupt  has  not  left  funds  enough  to  pay  it  in 
full. 

4.  Metall. :    To  reduce  to  a  lower  temper. 

II.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  decrease,  to  become  less ;  applied  to  mate- 
rial substances,  to  movements,  to  diseases,  also  to 
feelings  or  emotions,  and  indeed  to  anything  capa- 
ble of  diminution. . 

"  The  wind 
Was  fall'n,  the  rain  abated." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  ii. 

"The  fury  of  Glengarry,  not  being  inflamed  by  any 
fresh  provocation,  rapidly  abated." — Hacaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xi  ii. 

2.  To  lessen,  to  moderate. 

"So  toilsome  was  the  road  to  trace, 
The  guide,  abating  of  his  pace, 
Led  slowly  through  the  pass's  jaws." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  3. 

3.  To  cease  altogether. 

"  Ys  continuance  abated  eny  boast  to  make." 

Political  Songs,  p.  216. 

4.  Law:  (i.)  To  come  to  nought,  to  fall  through, 
to  fail,    (ii.)  To  abate  into  a  freehold=enter  into  a 
freehold  on  the  death  of  the  former  possessor,  re- 
gardless of  the  rights  belonging  to  the  heir  or  dev- 
isee. 

*5.  Horsemanship:  A  horse  is  said  to  abate,  or 
take  down  his  curvets,  when  he  puts  both  his  hind 
logs  to  the  ground  at  once,  and  observes  the  same 
exactness  at  every  successive  step  which  he  takes. 

a-ba  te,  s.    [Old  Fr.  abat.']    Event,  adventure. 

1.  (Scotch.)    Accident ;  something  that  surprises, 
as  being  unexpected. 

2.  A  casting  down.    [ABATE,  v.  t.~] 
a-ba'-tSd,  pa.  par.  &  adj.    [ABATE.] 
As  adjective : 

I.  Generally  the  same  as  the  verb. 
t2.  Poet.:  Humbled. 

'Still  your  old  foes  deliver  you,  as  most 
Abated  captives,  to  some  nation." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 

abatelement  (pron.  ab-a-te -le-mang),  s. 
[From  Fr.  abattre=to  beat  down.] 

1.  Comm. :  A  local  term,  formerly  a  sentence  of 
the  French  consul  in  the  Levant  against  any  mer- 
chants of  his  country  who  broke  their  bargains  or 
defrauded  their  creditors.  Till  the  abatelement  was 


taken  off,  the  delinquent  could  not  sue  any  person 
for  debt. 

2.  Her. :  A  mark  of  disgrace  affixed  to  an  escutch- 
eon. [ABATEMENT,  5.] 

a-ba  t&-ment,  s.   [ABATE.] 

I.  Gen.:  The  act  of  abating,  the  state  of  being 
abated,  or  the  amount  abated. 

II.  More  specifically  : 

1.  A  lessening,  diminution,  decrease. 
"Abatement  in  the  public  enthusiasm  for  the  new  mon- 
arch."— Index  to  Xacaulay's  "Hist.  Eng." 

"  The  spirit  of  accumulation  .  .  .  requires  abatement 
rather  than  increase." — Mill :  Pol.  Econ.,  hk.  i. 

2.  Deduction,  subtraction. 

"  Would  the  Council  of  Regency  consent  to  an  abatement 
of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  ?'* — Macaulay :  Hist. 
£»0  ,  chap.  xxii. 

3-  Comm. :  (a)  Discount  for  ready  money.  (6)  A 
deduction  from  the  value  of  goods  occasionally 
made  at  custom-houses  on  account  of  damage  or 
loss  sustained  in  the  warehouse.  This  is  called  also 
rebate,  or  rebatement.  [REBATE.] 

4.  Law:  (i.)  A  beating  down,  a  putting  down,  as 
the  abatement  of  a  nuisance,    (ii.)  A  quashing,  a 
judicial  defeat,  the  rendering  abortive  Dy  law,  as 
when  a  writ  is  overthrown  by  some  fatal  exception 
taken'  to  it  in  court :  a  plea  designed  to  effect  this 
result  is  called  a  plea  in  abatement.    All  dilatory 
pleas  are  considered  pleas  in  abatement,  in  contra- 
distinction to  pleas  in  bar.    (iii.)  Forcible  entry  of 
a  stranger  into  an  inheritance  when  the  person 
seized  of  it  dies,  and  before  the  heir  or  devisee  can 
take  possession.    [OUSTEE.] 

5.  Her. :   Abatements,    sometimes   called  rebate- 
ments,  are  real  or  imaginary  marks  of  disgrace 
affixed  to  an  escutcheon  on  account  of  some  fla- 
grantly dishonorable    action    on  the  part  of  the 
bearer.    Scarcely  any  instance  is  on  record  of  such 
marks  of  disgrace  having  been  actually  affixed  to 
an  escutcheon, 

a-ba'-ter,  s.  [ABATE.]  The  person  who,  or  the 
thing  which  abates.  [ABATOH.] 

"Abaters  of  acrimony  or  sharpness  are  expressed  oils 
of  ripe  vegetables." — Arbttthnot. 

a-ba  '-ting,  pr.  par.    [ABATE.] 

abat-jour  (a-ba'-j6r),  s.    [Fr.1     A  skylight  or 
sloping  aperture  made  in  the  wall  of 
for  the  admission  of  light. 

a-ba'-t6r,  s.    [ABATE,  ABATER.] 

1.  Law:  One  who,  on  the  death  of  a  person  seized 
of  an  inheritance,  enters  it  before  the  rightful  heir 
or  devisee  can  take  possession 

2.  One  who  abates  a  nuisance. 

3.  An  agent  or  cause  through  or  by  which  an 
abatement  is  effected. 

abattls  or 
abatis  (pron. 
a-bat-te  as  a 
French  word,  but 
often,  as  English, 
a-bat-tls),  «. 
[Fr.  abatis,  from 
a&a<£re=to  beat 
down.] 

1.  Rubbish. 

2.  Fort.:      A 
temporary  defense 
formed  by  felling 

trees,  and  placing  them  in  a  row,  with  their  boughs, 
which  are  pointed,  directed  against  the  enemy; 
they  impede  the  advance  of  the  foe,  besides  afford- 
ing cover  for  the  defenders  to  fire  over 

"  Miltiades  protected  his  flanks  from  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry by  an  abattis." — Thirlwall:  Greece,  chap.  xiv. 

"  Pretty  groups  of  trees,  too,  have  been  cut  down  in  a 
slovenly  manner  to  form  abattis." — Times,  Dec.,  1876. 

a-bat  -Used,  a.    Furnished  with  an  abattis. 

abattoir  (a-bat'-war),  ».  [Fr.  abattre=to  beat 
down,  to  fell.]  A  building  in  which  cattle  are 
slaughtered.  One  was  commenced  in  Paris  by  de- 
cree of  Napoleon  I.,  in  1810,  and  it  was  finished  in 
1818.  An  approach  to  the  abattoir  system  was  ma,de 
in  London  in  1855 ;  it  has  been  introduced  also  into 
other  English  towns.  In  America  they  are  more 
commonly  known  as  stockyards. 

a  battuta  (pron.  a  bat-tu-ta).  [Ital.:  ait.)  to 
the  beat.] 

Music:  In  strict  or  measured  time,  "  This  term 
is  usually  employed  when  a  break  in  the  time  of  a 
movement  has  occurred,  and  it  is  desirable  to 
resume  the  original  pace  by  the  beat."  (Stainer  <& 
Barrett.) 

*ab-a-tiide',  s.  [Late  Lat.  abatuda.']  Anything 
diminished.  (Bailey.')  (In  old  records,  Moneta 
abatuda  is  clipped  money.)  [ABATE.] 

*ab'-a-tiire.  [Fr*a6attre=tobeat.J  Grass  beaten 
down  by  the  trampling  of  a  stag  passing  through  it. 

ab-at-vent  (pron  ab  -a-van),  s.    [Fr..] 

Arch. :  The  sloping  roof  of  a  tower ;  a  penthouse. 


ft*.    /»  2<ifuajiiiug-uu4**u  w»ci   a  pujpn. 

ivl   (pron.   ab'-a-ve),   a-ba-yo',   s.     [Local 
s.]    The  name,  in  various  African  dialects,  oj 

aobab  tree,  --I(/u/t.s-o/uu  digitata. 


Abattis. 


ab-at-voix  (pron.  ab'-av-wa),  s.    [Fr.] 

Arch. :  A  sounding-board  over  a  pulpit. 

abavl 
names.  ^ 
the  Baobab  tree,  Adansonia  digil 

*ab-a  we,  *ab'-a  ue,  *a-ba  ve,  *a-bay,  v.  t. 

1.  To  bow,  to  bend.    (MS.  Cantab.    Halliwell.) 

2.  To  dazzle,  astonish,  or  confound. 

"  I  was  a&owed  for  merveille." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  3,644. 

*ab-i  wed,  pa.  par.   [ABA WE.] 
*a-ba  y,  *a-ba  ye.  s.    [A.  NJ    [BAi.]    The  bark- 
ing of  a  dog. 
"...  and  make  a  short  abay  for  to  rewarde  the  hondes." 

— .VS.  .BocM.  546.    (Hallitcell.) 

IS  At  abaye :  At  bay. 

"  Then  the  forest  they  f raye 
The  hertes  bade  at  abaye." 

Degrei-ante  MS.    (Ualliterll.) 

*a-bay',  *ab-bay,  *a-ba  ye,  v.  i.  To  obey. 
[ABAWE.] 

"...  and  every  man  have  a  small  rodde  yn  his  hond  to 
holde  of  the  houndes  that  thei  shul  the  better  ooaue."— 
MS.  Bodl.  646. 

*a-ba  y,  v.  i.  &  v.  t.    [ABIE  (2).]    (Skinner.) 

*a-ba  y,  v.  t.    To  astonish.    [ABAWE.]    (Scotch.) 

*a-ba  ys,  v.  t.  [Fr.  abassir.]  To  abash,  to  con- 
found. (Scotch.) 

*a-bay'-schld,  *$.-bayssh-Ite,  pa.  par. 
Abashed,  frightened.  [ABASH.] 

*a-ba  yst,  pa.  par.  of  ABASE.  [A.  N.]  Disap- 
pointed. 

"And  that  when  that  they  were  travyst 
And  of  herborow  were  abayst." 

Brit.  Klbl.  iv  88.    (.Balliuell:  Diet.) 

*5bb,  s.  [A.  S.  ab  or  06= (1)  a  beam,  (2)  the  woof 
in  weaving  yarns.]  A  term  formerly  used  among 
weavers,  and  signifying  yarn  for  tha  warp. 

IT  Abbwool=vool  for  the  yarn  used  in  a  weaver's 
warp. 

ab  -bft,  «.  [Heb.  o6=father,  with  suffix  60  to 
represent  the  definite  article.]  The  E.  Aram. 
(Chal.)  and  Syr.  name  tot  father. 

-    ~  "...  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba. 

an  apartment    Father."— Rom.  viii.  15. 

*ab-bac -In-ate,  v.  t.  [Ital.  ad=to;  bacino=a 
basin.]  To  destroy  the  eye-sight  by  placing  a  red- 
hot  copper  basin  close  to  the  eyes.  It  was  chiefly  on 
captive  princes,  or  other  persons  of  influence,  that 
this  detestable  cruelty  was  practiced.  Duncange 
cites  instances  of  it«  perpetration  among  the 
Italians  in  mediaeval  times,  the  Greeks  of  the  lower 
empire,  and  others.  He  also  repeats  the  story  that, 
early  in  the  twelfth  century,  Henry  I.,  King  of  Eng- 
land, thus  treated  his  brother  Robert,  the  deposed 
Duke  of  Normandy,  but  the  charge  is  not  supported 
by  contemporary  evidence.  (Ducange,  Lexicon,  art. 
"Abbacinare  ") 

*ab-bac-In  a  -tion,  «.  The  destruction  of  the 
eye-sight  in  the  manner  described  under  the  verb 
ABBACINATE. 

ab'-ba~5y\  [Low  Lat.  abbatia,  from  E.  Aram, 
and  Syr.  a6fca=father.]  The  dignity,  rights,  and 
privileges  of  an  abbot.  [ABBOT,  ABBA.] 

"  According  to  Telinus,  an  abbacy  is  tile  dignity  itself.' 
— Ayliffe:  Parergon  Juris  Canomci. 

ab-ban-don-a-men'-te.   [Ital.] 

Music :    With  self-abandonment,  despondingly. 

ab'-bas,  s.    Old  spelling  of  ABBESS  (q.  T.). 

*ab'-bat,  s.  [ABBOT.]  [In  reality  a  more  correct 
form  of  the  word  than  ABBOT.  It  comes  from  06- 
batem,  accus.  of  Lat.  abbas,  from  Syr.  abba  = 
father.] 

"  The  abbats  of  exempt  abbeys." — Glossary  of  Heraldry, 
1577. 

*ab'-ba-tesse,  s.    Fern,  form  of  ABBAT  (q.  v.). 

"And  at  length  became  abbatesse  there," — Holinshedi 
Chron.,  1647. 

ab  ba  -tl-al,  a.    Pertaining  to  an  abbey. 

"Abbatial  government  was  probably  much  more  favor- 
able to  national  prosperity  than  baronial  authority." — Sir 
T.  Eden:  State  of  the  Poor,  p.  60. 

ab-bat  -I-cal,  o.    The  same  as  ABBATIAL. 

*ab  -bay,  or  *ab-baye,  s.  An  old  spelling  of  AB- 
BEY. 

"  They  caried  him  unto  the  next  abbay." 

Chaucer:  Prioresses  Tale,  15,035. 
"They  would  rend  this  abbaye*3  massy  nave." 

Scott:  Lay  of  Last  Minstrel,  canto  ii.,  14. 

abbe1  (pron.  ab  -ba),  s.  [The  French  term  for 
ABBOT.]  Literally,  the  same  as  an  abbot,  but  more 
generally  a  mere  title  without  any  definite  office  or 
responsibilities.  Before  the  first  French  Revolu- 
tion the  title  was  so  fashionable  that  many  men 
who  had  pursued  a  course  of  theological  study, 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wSrk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    vnite,     car,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     te,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


abbess 
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abbuttals 


though  not  at  all  of  ecclesiastical  proclivities,  as- 
sumed it  ;  but  that  practice  almost  terminated  with 
1789,  after  which  the  word  became  once  more  lim- 
ited to  its  natural  meaning. 

"Ere  long  some  bowing,  smirking,  smart  abbt." 

Coaper:  Progress  of  Error. 

If  Abbes  Commendataires.    [ABBOT.] 

ab'-bess,  s.  [O.  Fr.  abaese,  abbesse;  Low  Lat. 
abbatissa.]  The  lady  superior  of  a  nunnery,  exer- 
cising the  same  authority  over  the  nuns  that  an 
abbot  does  over  monks  in  a  convent,  the  only  excep- 
tion being  that  she  cannot  exercise  strictly  ecclesi- 
astical functions. 

"The  Palmer  caught  the  abbess'  eye." 

Scott:  Marmion,  v.  19. 

ab'-bey\  «.  [O.  Fr.  abeie,  abate;  Fr.  abbaye, 
from  Low  Lat.  abbatia;  Ital.  abbadia  or  badia; 
Ger.  afttet.] 

1.  A  monastic  community.    A  society  of  celibates 
of  cither  sex,  who,  having  withdrawn  from  "the 
world"  and  bound  themselves  by  religious  vows, 
henceforth  live  in  seclusion,  the  men,  termed  monks, 
in  a  convent,  and  the  females,  denominated  nuns, 
in  a  nunnery,  the  former  ruled  over  by  an  abbot 
[ABBOT],  and  the  latter  by  an  abbess.    Originally, 
the  term  abbey  was  applied  to  all  such  fraternities 
or  sisterhoods,  then  it  became   more  limited   in 
moaning,  as  a  distinction  was  drawn  between  au 
al>l>?i/  proper  and  a  priory.    The  more  powerful 
abbeys  in  the  Middle  Ages  tended  to  throw  out  off- 
shoots, as  a  vigorous  church  now  is  pretty  sure  to 
found  one  or  more  humbler  churches  in  its  vicinity. 
These  were  called  priories,  and  were  ruled  by  priors, 
which  was  a  more  modest  dignity  than  that  of 
abbot.     For   a  period   they   were  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  abbot  by  whose  instrumentality 
they  had  been  founded,  then  they  gained  strength 
and  became  independent  of  the  parent  monastery, 
and  finally  the  distinction  between  an  abbey  and  a 
priory  almost  vanished.    [MONASTERY.] 

2.  A  building  either  now  or  formerly  inhabited  by 
a  monastic  community.    An  abbey  in  the  Middle 
Ages  had  a  church,  a  dormitory,  a  refectory  for 
meals,  a  proper  pantry  for  viands,  and  all  other 
conveniences  for  the  monks,  who,  though  individu- 
ally poor,  were  collectively  rich.    It  stood  in  the 
midst  of  grounds  walled  round  for  protection  and 
privacy.    Some  abbeys  have  been  converted  into 
modern  cathedrals  or  churches,  others  are  in  ruins. 
[PRIORY,  CONVENT,  NUNNERY,  MONASTERY.] 


*ab  -bis,  8.  pi.  [An  old  form  of  ALBS.]  White 
surplices  worn  by  priests.  (Scotch.) 

*ab  -bftd,  «.  Old  form  of  ABBOT  (q.  v.).  (Robert 
of  Gloucester.) 

ab  -b6t,  *ab  -bat,  or  ab  -6t.  [A.  S.  abbod,  ab- 
bad ;  Ger.  abt ;  Fr.  abbe;  Ital.  abate ;  Low  Lat. 
abbas,  fr.  E.  and  W,  Aram,  abba;  Heb.  ab= 
father,  of  which  the  plural  sounds  like  abbot, 
aboth.  [ABBA.] 

A  term  originally  applied  to  any  monk,  or  to  any 
ecclesiastic,  specially  if  aged,  and  designed  to  ex- 
press veneration  for  his  sanctity ;  then  limited  to 
the  superior  of  a  society  of  monks  living  in  a  mon- 
astery ;  next  restricted  still  further  to  the  ruler  of 
an  abbey  as  contradistinguished  from  a  priory; 
and,  finally,  acquiring  again  a  somewhat  more  ex- 
tended meaning  as  the  distinction  between  an  abbey 
and  a  priory  became  less  regarded.  [ABBEY,  PRI- 
ORY.] 

When  in  the  fourth  century,  A.  D.,  the  scat- 
tered and  solitary  monks  living  in.  the  Egyptian 
and  other  deserts  began  to  be  gathered  into  small 
communities,  each  society  elected  a  spiritual  chief 
over  it,  to  whom  the  name  abbot  was  given  by  the 
Syrians  and  others,  and  archimandrite  by  the 
Greeks.  The  bishop  soon  gained  the  right  of  con- 
firming the  nomination.  As  yet  the  abbots  were 
deemed  laymen,  but  about  the  sixth  century  most 
of  them  became  priests.  After  the  second  Niceno 
Council,  in  A.  D.  787,  they  were  allowed  to  consecrate 
monks  for  the  lower  sacred  orders.  The  abundant 
leisure  which  they  possessed  led  a  few  of  them  to 
become  learned  men,  and  the  bishops  finding  them 
useful  in  controversies  with  "  heretics,"  gradually 
induced  them  to  remove  their  monasteries  to  the 
vicinity  of  towns.  By  the  eleventh  century  their 
influence  had  so  increased  that  the  more  powerful 
of  them  succeeded  in  shaking  off  the  authority  of 
the  bishops,  owningno^urisdiction  now  but  that  of 
the  Pope ;  these  were,  in  consequence,  called  insu- 
lated abbots.  Though  nominally  the  next  grade  be- 
low bishops,  yet  most  of  them  adopted  the  episco- 


ordinary  abbots  became  crosiered;  thus  a  distinc- 
tion arose  between  mitred  and  crosiered  abbots. 
The  houses  presided  over  by  insulated  abbots  had 
mostly  sent  forth  priories  ;  the  heads  of  those  which 
had  done  so  on  a  large  scale  were  sometimes  called 
cardinal  abbots  ;  and  the  ambitious  title  of  oecu- 


menical, meaning  universal  abbot,  imitated  from 
"It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  beautiful  specimen    a°'  _-»-':,-.,„  of  r(mst-intimmle  was  not  unknown 
of  lightnesS  and  elegance  of  Gothic  architecture  than  the    ifle  Patriarcll  or  Uonstan          pl<  ,  \\ .      lot  unknown, 
eastern  window  of  Melrose  Abbey." — Scott:  Notes  to  "Lay 
of  Last  Minstrel,"  ii.  8. 


IT  In  London  "the  Abbey"  signifies  Westminster 

"All  the  steeples  from  the  Abbey  to  the  Tower  sent 
forth  a  joyous  din."  —  Macattlay:  Hist.  ofEng.,  chap.  xi. 

1T  In  Scotland  "the  Abbey"  specially  means  Holy- 
rood  House,  Edinburg.  [ABBEY-LAIRD.] 

3.  The  privileges  of  sanctuary  possessed  by  those 
repairing  to  any  such  building.  . 

Scots  Lam  :  The  right  of  sanctuary  afforded  to  a 
debtor  who  lives  within  the  precincts  of  Holyrood 
House. 

abbey-laird,  s.  A  cant  term  for  an  insolvent 
debtor  who  takes  up  his  residence  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  Holyrood  as  a  protection  against  his  cred- 
itors. (Scotch.) 

abbey-land,  s.  Land  now,  or  formerly,  attached 
to  an  abbey.  On  the  suppression  of  the  monas- 
teries at  the  period  of  the  English  Reformation,  the 
abbey-lands  were  transferred  to  the  Crown,  and 
were  soon  afterward  given,  at  prices  beneath  their 
value,  to  private  persons.  By  the  statute  1st  Phil. 
&  Mary,  c.  8,  any  one  molesting  the  possessors  of 
abbey-lands,  granted  by  Parliament  to  Henry  VIII. 
or  Edward  VL,  incurred  the  penalty  of  a  premunire. 
While  yet  the  lands  now  referred  to  were  attached 
to  the  respective  abbeys,  their  possessors,  in  most 
cases,  had  succeeded  in  freeing  them  from  all 
charge  for  tithes.  W.hen  theirmodern  owners  man- 
age to  prove  this  they  also  are  exempt  from  tithe 
rent-charge.  (See  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  Book 
IV.,ch.8;  Book  II.,  ch.  3.) 

abbey-lubber,  s.  A  term  of  contempt  for  a  fat, 
lazy,  idle  monk.  It  is  still  used. 

"  This  is  no  Father  Dominic,  no  huge  overgrown  abbey- 
lubber;  this  is  but  a  diminutive,  sucking  friar."—  Dryden: 
Spanish  Friar,  iii.  2. 

1T  Besides  abbey-land  and  abbey-lubber  there  are 
in  English  literature  a  number  of  other  words  com- 
pounded with  abbey;  for  instance,  abbey-church 
and  abbey-plate  (Froude),  abbey-gate  and  abbey- 
wall  (Shakespeare). 

'ab'-beJS  s.  [A.  N.  Probably  a  corruption  of 
ABELE  (q.  v.).]  A  name  given  in  Yorkshire  and 
Westmoreland  to  the  great  white  poplar,  a  variety 
of  Populus  alba. 

*ab-blg  -get,  v.  t.  To  expiate,  to  make  amends 
for.  [ABiEl2).J 


The  privilege  of  making  appointments  to  posts  of 
such  importance  was  claimed,  and  in  many  places 
successfully,  by  the  civil  power,  which  then  nomi- 
nated laymen  for  secular  ends.  Hence  arose  abbot- 
counts  (in  Lat.  abba-4>rabbi-comites)  and  field-abbots 
(in  Lat.  abbates  milites)  ,  who  received  appointments 
on  condition  of  rendering  military  service  for  what 
was  deemed  their  feof.  In  Germany  there  were 
prince  abbots,  and  Kings  Philip  I.  and  Louis  VI.  of 
France  were  abbots  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Aignan. 

In  England,  before  the  Reformation,  twenty-six 
of  twenty-seven  mitred  abbots,  with"  two  priors,  sat 
in  the  House  of  Lords;  the  former  were  called,  in 
consequence,  abbots-general,  or  abbots-sovereign. 
They  ceased  to  be  peers  when  the  monasteries  were 
suppressed  by  Henry  VIII. 

Bishops  whose  cathedrals  were  at  one  time  ab- 
beys have  sometimes  been  called  abbots. 

In  modern  Roman  Catholic  countries  abbots  are 
generally  divided  into  regular  and  commendatory 
(abbes  commendataires)  .  The  former  are  really 
monks  ;  the  latter  are  only  laymen,  but  are  obliged 
to  take  orders  when  they  have  reached  the  right 
age. 

If  Abbot  of  the  People  was  a  title  formerly  given 
in  Genoa  to  one  of  the  chief  civil  magistrates,  a 
layman.  A  person  who  in  mediceval  times  was  the 
leader  of  Christmas  revels  was  called  by  the  Eng- 
lish the  Abbot  or  Lord  of  Misrule,  by  the  Scotch  the 
Abbot  of  Unreason,  and  by  the  French  Abbe  de 
Liesse  =  the  Abbot  of  Joy.  [MISRULE.] 

ab  -b6t-shlp,  >.  The  state,  position,  or  appoint- 
ment of  an  abbot. 

abbreuvolr  (approximately  ab-bruv  -war),  s. 
[Properly  Fr.  =  a  watering-place;  a  drinking-pond 
for  animals.  Ital.  abbever'are:  from  bevere;  Lat. 
bibere  =  to  drink.] 

1.  A  watering-place. 

2.  Masonry:    The  junction  between  two  stones; 
the  interstices  between  two  stones  designed  to  be 
filled  up  with  mortar. 


Ital.  abbreviate ;  from  Lat.  abbrevio ;  Gr.  brachuno, 
brachus=brevis  =  shoTt.~\ 

1.  To  shorten,  to  curtail,  to  reduce  to  a  smaller 
compass,  yet  without  loss  of  the  main  substance. 

"  It  is  one  thing  to  abbreviate  by  contracting  another 
by  cutting  off." — Bacon:  Essay  xxvi. 

2.  To  shorten,  to  cut  short  with  a  lessening  of  the 
mam  substance. 


"  The  length  of  their  days  before  the  Flood  were  abbre- 
rioted  after." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

3.  Arith.  &  Alg. :  To  reduce  a  fraction  to  its  low- 
est terms.  [ABBREVIATION,  II.] 

ab-bre  -vl-ate,  s.    An  abridgment. 

Scotch  Law:  Abbreviate  of  ailj\uli<-<ttinn  means 
an  abstract  of  adjudication,  and  of  the  lands  ad- 
judged, with  the  amount  of  the  debt. 

ab-bre  -vl-ate,  a.  &  'pa.  par.  [ABBREVIATE,  r.  t.] 
[Used  occasionally  for  the  regular  form  ABBREVI- 
ATED (q.  v.).] 

ab-brS'-vI-a-tSd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [ABBREVIATE.] 

1.  Shortened,  abridged,  contracted. 
"Irregular,  abbreviated,  and  bastardized  languages." — 

Darwin:  Descent  of  Man, 
vol.  i.,  parti.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Arith.  o*  Alg. :  Re- 
duced to  lower  terms ; 
shortened,  simplified. 

3.  Botany;     A  term 
used    in    comparative 
descriptions    to    indi- 
cate that  one  part  is 
shorter  than  another. 
For  instance,  an  abbre- 
viated   calyx    is    one 
which  is  shorter  than 
the  tube  of  the  corolla 
(a  in  fig.). 

*ab-bre-vl-ate-lf, 

adv.  [Eng.  abbreviate  ; 
-ly.]  Shortly,  concisely. 
"Abbrevi  ately  and 
meetely  according  to  my 
old  plain  song." — Naahe: 
Lenten  Stuffe. 

ab-bre'-vl-a'-ttng,  pr.  par.    [ABBREVIATE.] 
ab-bre'-vl-a'-tion,  s.    [ABBREVIATE.] 
I.  Gen. :  The  act  or  process  of  shortening,  abridg- 
ing, or  contracting. 

".  .  .  the  process  of  abbreviation  and  softening." — Don. 
alason:  N.  Cratylus,  bk.  ii.,  c.  ii.,  p.  291. 

1.  Spec.;    Thecurtailmert  of  a  document  or  the 
contraction  of  a  word  or  words  by  omitting  several 
of  the  letters,  as  A.  M.  =  Master  of  Arts  [see  A  as  an 
abbreviation],  adj.  for  adjective,  Ac. 

2.  Alg.  <K  Arith. ;    The  reduction  of  a  fraction  to 
a  simpler  form :  as 

(a  +  6)  3a          1 
to   - 


Flower  of  Pulmonaria 
Maritima,  with  Abbre- 
viated Calyx. 


3.  Music:  A  conventional  way  of  writing  the 
notes  so  as  to  save  space.  Thus,  a  semi-breve  with 
the  symbol  of  a  quaver  underneath  means  as  many 
demi-semi-quavers  as  there  are  in  a  crotchet — viz.,  8. 

II.  The  result  of  such  an  act  or  process ;  thus 
A.  M.  is  the  abbreviation  of  Master  of  Arts. 

1  (a  +  b)3a 

—  is  the  abbreviation  of ,  «fcc. 

a  3a2  (a  +  6) 

".  .  .  in  the  circumstance  of  using  abbreviations."— 
Swift. 

III.  The   state  of  being  shortened  or  abridged. 
ab-br6  -vl-a  t6r,  «.   [ABBREVIATE.] 

1,  Gen. ;  One  who  abridges  or  curtails. 
"Neither   the    Archbishop    nor   his   abbreviators."— 

Hamilton:  Logic,  ii. 

2.  Spec. :  The  term  applied  to  a  college  of  seventy- 
two  persons  in  the  Roman  Chancery  whose  duty  it 
is  to  abridge  the  petitions  granted  by  the  Pope  into 
proper  forms  for  being  converted  into  bulls. 

ab-brS'-vI-a  -t8r-y\  a.    Abbreviating,  shorten- 
ing.   [ABBREVIATE.] 
*ab-bre  -vl-a-tiire,  s.    [Ital.  abbreviatura.] 

1.  A  mark  used  for  the  sake  of  shortening. 
"Written    with    characters   and   abbreviatures."— Bp. 

Taylor:  Rule  ot  Conscience. 

2.  An  abridgment,  a  compendium,  a  short  draft. 
[ABBREVIATE.! 

"This  is  an  excellent  abbreviature  of  the  whole  duty  of 
a  Christian."— Taylor:  Guide  to  Devotion. 

*ab  br6ch,  ».  (.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  monopo- 
lize goods  or  forestall  a  market. 

*ab-br6'Cl»e,  v.  t.  [A.  N.]  To  broach  a  barrel. 
[ABROACH.] 

"  Abbnchyn  or  attamyn  a  vessele  of  drynke."—  Prompt. 
Parr. 


[A.  S.] 

1.  The  act  of  forestalling. 

2.  Spec. :  The  act  of  forestalling  a  market  or  fair. 
This  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  criminal  offense  j 
but  by  7  &  8  Viet,  the  penalty  for  it  was  abolished. 

ab  but  tils,  t.  pi.  [Law  Lat.  abutto,  and  butta, 
from  butum,  Fr.  £oui=end,  termination  ;  <>r  Celt. 
hot  or  fcod=foundation,  lowest  part.]  The  buttings 
or  boundary  of  land  toward  any  point.  Anciently, 


bfll,    bdy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,     9ell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     tnln,    this;     sin,    as;     «P«ct      *enophon.    e?lst    ph  _ 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -lion,      -slon  =  »hun.     -tlous,     -cloua,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  - 


abbyt 


bounds  were  distinguished  by  artificial  hillocks 
called  boteminea,  from  which  cam?  BUTTIXO,  ABUT- 
TALS, &c. 

*ab  -b?t,  s.    [HABIT.]    A  habit. 

"  Under  the  abbyt  of  seynte  Austynne." 

Writ/hi:  St.  Patrick's  Furyatory,  p.  66. 

ABC.  The  first  three  letters  of  the  English 
alphabet,  designed  as  symbols  of  the  alphabet  gen- 
erally. 

"  As  alphabets  in  ivory  employ, 
Hour  after  hour,  the  yet  unletter'd  boy, 
Sorting  and  puzzling  with  a  deal  of  glee 
Those  seeds  of  science  calt'd  his  .1  B  ('." 

Cotcper:  Conversation. 

*a-b-ee,  or  a-be-$e,  s.  [ABECE.]  The  alphabet 
(sixteenth  century). 

Abdal  (Ib'-dal),«.    [Arab.    a6d=servant;  Al= 


Among  Mitasulmans :  A  person  supposed  to  be 
transported  by  the  love  of  God.  Abdals  are  called 
in  Persia  Divaneh  Khodas.  People  belonging  to 
other  faiths  often  find  them  dangerous  fanatics. 
(See  D'Herbelot's  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  A.  D. 
1677.) 

ab-del-a-vt,  s.  [Arab,  local  name  in  Egypt.] 
The  name  given  in  Egypt  to  various  species  of  the 
genus  Cucumis  (cucumbers  and  melons). 

Abderian  (ab-der'-I-an),  or  Abderite  (ab- 
der  -He),  a.  [From  Abdera,  a  town  of  Thrace,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  regarded  as  very  stupid, 
yet  from  among  them  sprung  the  philosophers 
Democritns  and  Protagoras.]  Pertaining  (1)  to 
Abdera ;  (2)  to  incessant  laughter,  from  Democ- 
ritus,  who  was  known  as  *'  the  laughing  philos- 
opher." 

ab'-dest,  s.  [Pers.  a6=water;  rfesf=hand.]  The 
Mohammedan  ceremony  of  washing  the  hands  as  a 
religious  duty. 

•Abdevenham  (Ib-de-ven-ham). 
AstroL:   The  head  of   the   twelfth   house   in   a 
scheme  of  the  heavens. 

ab'-dl-cant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  abdicans,  pr.  par.  of 
abdico.]  [ABDICATE.] 

1.  As  adj.:  Abdicating, renouncing, relinquishing. 

"...  monks  abdicant  of  their  order."— Whitlock:  Jtfan- 
ners  of  the  English  People,  p.  98. 

2.  As  substantive :  One  who  abdicates. 

ab  -dl-cate,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  abdico=(lit.)  to  say  a 
thing  does  not  belong  to  one,  to  detach  one's  self 
from,  to  renounce,  resign,  abdicate;  (legal)  to  re- 
nounce one  (especially  a  son),  to  disinherit  him: 
o6=from ;  dico=to  bind,  to  dedicate,  consecrate  or 
devote.] 

I    Transitive : 

1.  Gen.:  To  relinquish,  abandon,  give  up. 

2.  Spec. :  To  relinquish  the  throne  without  resign- 

Tl  The  word  abdicate  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
desertion  of  offices  inferior  to  the  throne. 

3.  Formally  to  resign  an  office  before  one's  time 
of  service  has  expired,  or  an  office  which  one  might 
have  been  expected  to  retain  till  death. 

"It  was  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  reign  that  Dio- 
cletian executed  his  memorable  design  of  abdicating  the 
empire.  .  .  .  Diocletian  acquired  the  glory  of  giving  to 
the  world  the  first  example  of  a  resignation  which  has 
not  been  very  frequently  imitated  by  succeeding  mon- 
archs." — Gibbon:  Dec.  and  Fall,  chap.  xiii. 

4.  To  reject,  to  renounce,  to  relinquish  as  a  right 
or  privilege,  or  a  valuable  possession. 

"But  Christ  as  soon  would  abdicate  His  own, 
As   loop  from  heaven  to  sell  the  proud  a  throne." 

Cowper:  Truth. 

"The  understanding  abdicates  its  functions,  and  men 
are  given  over,  as  if  by  magic,  to  the  enchantments  of 
insanity."— Froude:  Hist,  of  Eng.,  chap.  vii. 

5.  'Civil  Law:  To  renounce  a  son,  to  disinherit  a 
son,  during  the  lifetime  of  a  father. 

"It  may  be  further  observed  that  parents  were  allowed 
to  be  reconciled  to  their  children,  but  after  that  could 
never  abdicate  them  again." — Potter:  Grecian  Antiquities, 
iv.  15. 

IF  Also  figuratively : 

"  .  .  .  .  draw  them  closer  unto  thee  whom  thou  seemest 
for  the  time  to  abdicate." — Bp.  Hall. 

*6.  To  dethrone,  to  deprive  of  office,  to  degrade. 

"The  Turks  abdicated  Comulus,  the  next  heir  to  the 
empire."— Burton;  Anat.  of  Melancholy. 

II.  Intransitive:  To  abandon  or  relinquish  a 
throne,  or  other  office,  dignity,  or  privilege. 

"...  since  he  [a  prince]  cannot  abdicate  for  his  chil- 
dren."— Swift;  On  the  Sentiments  of  a  Church  of  England 
Man. 
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ab'-dl-ca-ted,  pa*  par.  &  adj.    [ABDICATE.] 

1.  Active:     Used  of   one  who  has    abdicated   a 
throne  or  other  dignity. 

"The  abdicated  monarch  retired." — Gibbon:  Decline  and 
Fall,  chap.  xli. 

2.  Passive :   Abandoned,  renounced,  referring  to 
the  throne  or  oflico  abdicated. 

"And  hoped  to  seize  his  abdicated  helm." 

Cotrper:  Expostulation. 

ab-dl-ca  -ting,  pr.  par.    [ABDICATE.] 

ab-dl-ca -tion,  s.  [Lat.  abdication  The  act  of 
abdicating  or  relinquishing. 

1.  Spec. :  The    reunquishment  of    an  office,  and 
particularly  the  throne,  without  a  formal  resigna- 
tion.   It  differs  from  resignation,  which  is  applied 
to  the  giving  back  by  a  person  into  the  hands  of  a 
superior  an  office  to  which  that  superior  appointed 
him;  while  in  abdication,  one  theoretically,  with- 
out an  earthly  superior  in  the  country,  relinquishes 
what  came  to  him  at  first  by  act  of  law. 

"Somers  vindicated  the  use  of  the  word  abdication  by 
quotations  from  Grotias  and  Brissonius,  Spigelius  and 
Bartolus."—  Macaulay;  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

2.  The  resignation  of  a  throne  or  other  office  with 
or  without  due  formalities. 

"  The  ceremony  of  his  [Diocletian's]  abdication  was  per- 
formed in  a  spacious  place,  about  three  miles  from  Nu  o- 
media." — Gibbon:  Decl.  and  fall,  vol.  ii.,  chap.  xiii. 

T[  An  involuntary  abdication  may  take  place,  like 
that  of  Napoleon  I.  at  Fontainebleau,  April  11. 
1814,  prior  to  his  virtual  banishment  to  the  Isle  of 
Elba. 

3.  Gen.:  A  casting  off,  a  rejection. 

"Wrongful  abdication  of  parentality."— Jeremy  Bent- 
ham. 

4.  The  state  of  being  abdicated  or  relinquished. 

*ab'-dl-ca-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  abdicativus.']  That 
which  causes  or  implies  abdication.  [ABDICATE.] 

*ab'-dlt-lve,  a.  [Lat.  abditivus;  abdo=to  put 
away,  to  hide:  ab  =  from;  do=to  put,  place,  give.] 
Having  the  quality  or  power  of  hiding. 

ab  -dl-t6r-?t  ab-dl-t'or  -I-um,  s.  [Lat.  abdo.-\ 
A  place  for  hiding  articles  of  value,  as  money,  plate, 
or  important  documents. 

Spec. :   A  chest  in  churches  for  relics.   (Dugdale.) 

ab'-d6m,  s.  A  contraction,  in  physicians'  pre- 
scriptions, for  ABDOMEN. 

ab-d6  -men,  or  ab  -do-men,  s.  [Lat.  abdomen^ 
-inis;  from  a6rfo=to  put  away,  to  conceal;  or  pos- 
sibly contr.  from  adipomen^  from  adeps  =  fat.] 
Properly  a  Latin  word,  but  quite  naturalized  in 
English  anatomical,  medical  and  zoological  works. 

1.  That  portion  or  the  trunk  which  in  man  com- 
mences beneath,  and  in  mammalia  behind  the  dia- 
phragm, and  terminates  at  the  extremity  of  the 
pelvis.    The  abdominal  cavity  is  the  largest  in  the 
human  body.    It  is  lined  with  a  serous  membrane 
called  the  peritoneum.    It  contains  the  liver,  with 
the  gall-bladder,  under  its  right  lobe,  the  stomach, 
the  pancreas,  the  spleen,  the  two  kidneys,  the  blad- 
der and  the  intestines.    The  more  highly  organized 
of  the  inferior  animals  have  a  similar  structure. 

2.  Entom. :    The  whole  posterior  division  of  the 
body  united  to  the  thorax  by  a  small  knot  or  attach- 
ment, well  seen  in  the  wasp.    It  includes  the  back 
as  well  as  the  parts  below.    Externally  it  is  made 
up  of  a  series  of  rings. 

ab-dom'-In-al,  a.  [ABDOMEN.]  Belonging  to 
the  abdomen. 

"...  the  size  of  the  abdominal  cavity." — Todd  and  Bow- 
man: Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  266. 

Abdominal  regions:  Certain  regions  on  the  ex- 
ternal surface  or  the  abdomen  formed  by  the  trac- 
ing upon  it  of  imaginary  linos.  A  line  is  drawn 
horizontally  from  the  extremity  of  the  lust  rib  on 
one  side  to  the  same  point  on  the  other.  A  second 
line  is  then  drawn  parallel  to  the  first  between  the 
two  anterior  superior  processes  of  the  ilium.  These 
two  lines  necessarily  divide  the  abdomen  in"  three 
horizontal  bands  or  zones.  The  first  or  highest  one 
is  called  the  epigastrium  [EPIGASTRIUM]  ;  th 
or  middle  one,  the-  umbilical  region  [UMBILICAL]; 
and  the  third  or  lowest  the  hypoyastrium  [HYFO- 
GASTRIUM].  Two  vertical  lines  aro  then  drawn  on 
either  side  from  the  cartilage  of  the  seventh  rib 
downward  to  the  anterior  superior  spire  of  tin* 
ilium.  These  necessarily  intersect  the  threo  hori- 
zontal zones,  dividing  each  of  them  into  t  M: 
so  as  to  make  nine  in  all.  Tim  centra1  division  of 
the  epigastrium  constitutes  tho  epigastric  region, 
properly  so  called,  on  either  side  of  which  ik-  rlie 
riRht  and  left  hypochondria  [HYPOCHONDRIA.].  The 
central  portion  of  the  umbilical  rtv'on  is  t!io  um- 
bilical region  properly  so  called;  whilst  tli  •  c  m- 
partments  on  either  side  are  named  the  right  and 


abduct 

left  lumbar  regions.  The  hypogastric  region  is 
similarly  divided  into  three,  the  central  called  the 
pelvic  region,  and  the  two 
side  ones  the  right  and  left 
iliac  regions. 

Abdominal  ring  or  inguinal 
ring :  One  of  two  oblong  tendi- 
nous openings  or  "rings"  exist- 
ing in  either  groin.  Through 
these  rings  pass  the  spermatic 
cord  in  the  one  sex,  and  the 
circular  ligament  of  the  uterus 
in  the  other.  The  aponeurotic 
fibres  which  form  the  immedi- 
ate boundaries  of  the  two  open- 
ings are  called  the  pillars  of 
the  ring.  One  of  these  is 
superior,  internal  or  anterior, 
and  the  other  inferior,  external 
and  posterior. 


The  Abdominal  and  Thoracic  Regions. 


ABDOMINAL  REGIONS. 

4.  Epigastric.  10.  Iliac. 

6.  Umbilical.  11.  Inguinal, 

6.  Hypopastric.  15.  Inferior  dorsal, 

9.  Hypochondriac.  16.  Lumbar. 


THOBACIC  REGIONS. 

12.  Scapular. 

13.  Interscapular. 

14.  Superior  dorsal  or  sub- 

scapular. 


1.  Humeral.    N- 

2.  Subclavian. 
S.  Mammary. 

7.  Axillary. 

8.  Sub-axillary  or  lateral. 

ab-dom  -In-al,  ab-dom  -In-als, ,  s.  [Lat,  a&- 
domfnoia.]  [ABDOMEN.]  (The  full  term  is  Mala- 
copterygii  a&dommaies=soft-finned  abdominals.) 
An  order  of  fishes  having  the  ventral  fins  suspended 
to  the  under  part  of  the  abdomen  behind  the  pecto- 
rals, without  being  attached  to  the  humeral  bone. 
It  is  the  most  nu- 
merous in  species 
of  the  soft-finned 
orders,  and  con- 
tains the  greater 
number  of  the 
fresh-water  fishes. 

nvf  f™:  ^h°e  The  Carp,  an  Abdominal  Fish, 
ryprinidfp,  or  Carps ;  the  Esocida>,  or  Pikes ;  the  Si- 
luridep,  orSiluri ;  the  Salmonidse,  or  Salmon ;  and  the 
Clupeidae,  or  Herrings.  [MALACOPTERYGII.] 

ab-d6m-In-6s  -c5-pj?,  *.  [Lat.  abdomen;  Gr. 
skopen~to  look  at  or  after,  to  look  carefully.] 

Med.:  An  examination  of  the  external  surface  of 
the  abdomen  with  the  view  of  detecting  symptoms 
of  internal  disease. 

ab-dom  -In-oiis,  a.    [Lat.  abdomen;   Eng.  s 
-ou£=Lat.  ostw=full  of.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  abdomen. 

2.  With  a  large  abdomen. 

"Gorgonius  sits,  abftominouft  and  wan. 
Like  a  fat  squab  upon  a  Chinese  fan." 

Cotrper:  Progress  of  Error. 

ab-du  ce,  r.  t.    [Lat.  abduco=to  lead  away.] 
fl.  Gen,:  To  lead  away. 

"  From  the  whych  opinion  I  colde  not  aMitcr  i  hem  with 
nl  my  endevor."—  State  Papers,  Hen.  rill.,  i.  557. 

2.  Anat.:  To  draw  from  one  part  to  a  different 
one,  to  withdraw,  one  part  from  another. 

"If  we  abduce  the  eye  into  either  corner,  the  object  will 
duplicate." — Sir  T.  Broicne :  Vulgar  Errm:-*,  iii.,  chap.  zx. 

ab  du'-9ent,  a.  [ABDUCE.]  [Lat.  </M/// ,  nt^ 
drawing  from.]  Drawing  from,  drawing  back. 

Ait'it.:  The  term  applied  to  several  muscles,  the 
function  of  which  is  to  fall  back,  withdraw,  or  open 
the  parts  to  which  they  belong.  The  u!>tluc> 'lit  or 
tthilurtnr  muscles  are  opposed  in  their  action  to  the 
adductor  or  adducent  muscles.  [ABDUCTOR.] 

ab-duct',  v.  t.    [Lat.  abduco^  pa.  par.  abditetus.] 

L-iir :  To  take  away  by  guile,  or  forcibly  to  carry 
off;  as,  for  instance,  a  man's  wife,  or  his  children, 
or  a  ward  or  heiress;  or  to  kidnap  human  beings 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     whd,     s6"n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     ftUl;     ti?,     Syrian,      ae,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


abducted 

with    the    view    of  selling     them    into    slavery. 
[ABDUCE.] 

"His  Majesty  had  been  abducted  or  spirited  away,  enleve 
by  some  person  or  persons  unknown."— Carrie.-  French 
Revolution,  pt.  ii.,  book  iv.,  chap.  iv. 

ab-duct  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  adj.    [ABDUCT.] 
ab-duct  -Ifcg,  pr.  par.    [ABDUCT.] 
ab-duc  -tion,  s.    [ABDUCT.] 

A.  Active: 

I.  Gen.:    A  leading  or  drawing  away. 

"  Increased  abduction  of  the  stream  by  the  water  com- 
panies."— Tintes,  Sept.  9,  1873. 

II.  Spec.: 

1.  Laiv:    The  taking  away    of  a  child  from  its 

Earents,  a  wife  from  her  husband,  or  a  ward  from 
er  guardian,  by  fraud,  persuasion,  or  open  force. 
Wo  also  speak  of  the  forcible  abduction  of  a  voter 
in  a  similar  sense. 

2.  Phys. :  The  action  or  operation  by  which  mus- 
cles part  or  separate  certain  portions  of  the  body 
from  others  with  which  they  are  conjoined.    [AB- 
DUCENT, ABDUCTOR.] 

3.  Surg.:  A  fracture  in  which  the  broken  parts  re- 
cede from  each  other. 

"  It  [the  thigh-bone]  may  be  separated  from  the  middle 
line  of  the  body,  so  as  to  form  aa  angle  with  the  lateral 
surface  of  the  trunk  (abduction),  or  it  may  be  restored 
and  made  to  approximate  the  middle  line  (abduction)." — 
Todd  and  Bowman,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  135. 

4.  Logic:  An  argument  sometimes  called,  after 
the  Greek,  apogoge*  in  which  the  greater  extreme  is 
evidently  contained  in  the  medium,  but  the  medium 
is  not  so  evidently  implied  in  the  lesser  extreme  as 
not  to  require  some  further  proof  to  make  this  ap- 
pear. 

B.  Passive:  The  state  of  being  abduced,  led,  or 
drawn  away. 

ab-duc  -tor,  *.  [ABDUCT.]  One  who  abducts,  or 
that  which  abaucts — i.  e..  leads  or  pulls  away. 

Anat. :  A  muscle  of  the  body,  which  pulls  back  any 
part  of  the  frame — e.  g.t  the  eye.  The  word  abduc- 
tor is  opposed  to  adductor,  a  muscle  which  pulls  to. 
^ABDUCENT.] 

"The  abductor  muscle  of  the  eye." — Todd  and  Bowman. 

*a-b€  ,*a,-bee'.    In  the  expression  "let  a6e"=lct 
be,  let  alone,  far  lesst  not  to  mention  (a-  =  at,  the 
Northern  sign  of  the  infinitive).    (Scotch.) 
"  Let  that  abee."— Eobson;  MXS.,  i.  176. 

"  I  hate  fords  at  a*  times,  let  abe  when  there's  thousands 
•f  urmed  men  ou  the  other  side." — Scott:  Bride  of  Lam- 

T[  Sometimes=forbearance  or  connivance. 

"I  am  for  let  abe,  for  let  abet  as  the  boys  say." — Scott- 
Pirnte. 

$ -beam',  adv.    [a=on;  beam.'] 
Naut.  Lang. :  On  the  beam.     In  a  line  at  right 
angles  to  a  vessel's  keel. 

*a-bear',  v.t.  [A.  S.  abceran.]  Now  shortened  to 
BEAR. 

1.  To  bear,  to  endure,  to  put  up  with. 

2.  To  behave  (one's  self). 

"  So  did  the  faerie  knight  himself  abeare, 
And  stouped  oft  his  head  from  shame  to  shield." 

Spenser;  faerie  Queens,  bk.  v.,  xii.  19. 

*a-b  ear '-9,1196,  s.  [a;  -fcear.]    Behavior,  conduct, 

demeanor. 

"Good  abearance,  or  good  behavior."— Blacks  tone. 
Comment,,  book  iv.,  chap.  18. 

*a-bear'-Ing,  s.  [ABEARANCE.]  Behavior,  con- 
duct, demeanor. 

Law:  Good  abearing=the  proper  and  peaceful 
carriage  of  a  loyal  subject. 

"Heehulde  be  of  good  dberynge  towarde  the  king." — 
Fabyan:  Chronyclea,  c.  154. 

*a-beat-?n,  v.t.  (pret.  abette).  To  beat  down. 
[BEAT.]  (Stratmann.) 

*a-be-9§,  s.  A  word  used  chiefly  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries. 

1.  The  alphabet. 

"  He  was  more  than  ten  yer  old  or  he  couthe  ys  abect  " — 
Robert  ofUlouc.,  p.  266. 

Honcp,  2:  The  elements  of  a  science:  as,  for 
instance,  of  arithmetic. 

"When  that  the  wise  man,  accompteth 
Aftir  the  formal  propirte 
Of  algorismes  abece. 

Goteer  MSS,,  Soc.  Antiq. 

a-be-$6-dar'-I-aii,  s.    [From  a,  ft,  c,  d.] 

1.  One  who  teaches  the  alphabet. 

"  One  that  teaches  the  cross-row."—  Cockeram:  Diet. 

2,  One  who  is  engaged  in  learning  the  alphabet. 
(Afijisheu.) 

*a-be-9e'-dar-y\  or  a  be-ce-dar -I-an,  a.  &  s. 
[From  a,  6,  c,  d.] 
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A.  As  adj. :    A  term  applied  to  compositions  ar- 
ranged alphabetically ;  pertaining  to  the  alphabet; 
rudimentary. 

B.  Assubst.  (PI.):  Rudiments;  principles. 
"Two  abecedary  circles,  or  rings  of  letters."— Brovmei 

Vutgar  Error*. 

Abecedarian  Psalms:  Psalms,  the  verses  of  which 
began  with  the  successive  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

9,-beche',  v.t.  [Fr.  abe<-lier=to  feed,  fill  the  beak.] 
[BEAK.]  To  feed,  to  satisfy. 

SL-beched',  pa.  par.    [ABECHE.] 

"  Yet  should  I  aoradele  ben  abected, 
And  for  the  time  well  refreshed." 

Gamer:  C.  A.,  bk.  v. 

$-bed',  adv.  [Properly on  bed,  prof. a=on,  orto; 
bed.\ 

1.  In  bed. 

"  Not  to  be  a-bed  after  midnight  is  to  be  up  betimes." — 
Shakesp..-  Tueljth  night,  ii.  3. 

2.  To  bed. 

"  Her  mother  dreamed,  before  she  was  delivered, 
That  she  was  brought  a-bed  with  a  buzzard." 

Beaum.  tt  Flet.:  False  One,  iv.  8. 

*9.-be'de,  v.  t.  To  bid,  to  offer.  [BID.]  (MSS.of 
the  Uth,  Cent.) 

*3.-bed'e,  v.  i.    (pret.  of  ABIDE.) 
*a,-bedge,  v.    [ABIE  (2).] 

"  There  durst  no  wight  hand  on  him  ledge 

But  ho  no  swore  he  shall  ofcedye." — Urry:  Chaucfr. 
*abefoir,  adv.    [a  intensive,  or  without  meaning : 
befoir=  before.]    Before.    (Scotch.) 

".  .  .  thelandis  .  .  .  quhilheswer  a&e/ofrunite." — Acts 
James  VI.  (1609). 

*?.-beg'-en,  v.  t.  (pret.  abuyde.)  [A.  S.  abegan.] 
To  curve,  to  bend. 

*g,-beg  &e,  8,-bege  ,  v.  t.  To  suffer  for,  to  atone 
tor.  [ABIE  (2).] 

"He  schal  it  abegye  that  broughte  him  thertoo.* 

Ciiaucer:  Cokes  Tale  ofGamclyn,  810. 
"  He  would  don  his  sacrilege 
That  many  a  man  it  shulde  abege" 

MS.  Ooieer,  Son.  ofAntiq.    (Halliwell.') 
a-beigh,  g.-beech,  adv.     [Prob.  corrupted  from 
at  bay.]    Aloof,  at  a  safe  distance.    (Scotch.) 
"Toun's  bodies  ran  and  stood  abeigh." 

Burns:  Auld  Farmer  to  His  Mare. 
g,-b6'-ls,    8,-bres.,  prep.    [Corrupt,  of  ALBEIT.] 
In  comparison  with;  as,  "London  is  a  big  town 
abies    Edinburgh."     (Supp.   Jamieson's   "Scottish 
Dialect.") 

*a-beis'-aun96.    [OBEISANCE.]    Obedience. 

a-bel-a'-Sle,  s.  [Arab,  local  Egyptian  name.] 
The  name  given  at  Alexandria  to  certain  little  fleshy 
and  oleaginous  tubers,  slightly  aromatic,  which  are 
employed  as  food-plants  and  analeptics.  They  ap- 
pear to  possess  the  property  of  increasing  the  secre- 
tion of  milk  in  nurses.  They  probably  belong  to 
the  Cyprus  esculentus. 

*a-belde,  a-beT-den,  v.  t.  [A.  S.]  To  become 
bold.  [BOLD.] 

"  The  folk  of  Perce  gan  abeldf." 

A"y«{/  Alysaundtr,  2,442. 

a'-bele,  a'-beille,  or  a'-bel-tree,  «.  One  of  the 
English  names  applied  to  the  great  white  poplar 
(Pcpulus  alba,  Linn.)- 

"  Six  abeles  in  the  kirkyard  grow." 

Browning:  Khyme  of  tlie  Lhtcliess. 

*a-bSl'-gen,  v.  i.  &  t.  (pret.  abalh,  part,  abolgen). 
[A.  S.  abelgan;  O.  H.  Ger.  arbelgan.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  grow  angry.    (Stratmann.) 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  angry. 

a-beT-I-a,  s.  [Named  by  Robert  Brown  after  Mr. 
Clarke  Aboil,  author  of  A  Journey  in  China,  1818.] 
A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Caprifoli- 
acese, orCaprifoils.  Ahcliajtoribundafrom  Mexico, 
and  A.rupestris  from  China,  are  ornamental  shrubs, 
the  former  with  purple-red,  and  the  latter  with  pale 
rose-colored  flowers. 

Abellan.    [ABELITE.] 

A-bel  1  te,  A-beT-I-an,  i-bSl-8-nI-an,  s.  [Ger. 
Abelonian;  from  Abel,  the  son  of  Adam.]  A  sect 
mentioned  by  St.  Augustine,  who  imitated  what 
they  considered  to  be  the  example  of  Abel  in  dying 
without  having  consummated  marriage.  They  arose 
in  Africa,  in  the  time  of  Arcadius,  about,  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century.  A.  D.,  but  exerted  little  perma- 
nent influence  on  the  Church. 

a-bel-m5s'-chus,  «.  [Lat.  abelmoschus ;  Arab. 
kalti-cl-misk=&  grain  of  musk ;  Gr.  mo.irfto«=musk.] 
A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Malvacete, 
or  Mallowworts.  The  A.  esculentus  is  the  Indian 
Bendy,  Bandikai,  or  Ramtoorui.  It  furnished  the 
Ochro  or  Gohbo  pods  usi-'l  fur  thickening  soup, 
while  those  of  A.  moocAafltf  fi¥Q  used  to  perfume 
pomatum,  and  bruised  or  steeped  in  rum  as  an  an- 
tidote to  snake-bite. 


aberration 

a  -bel-m8sk,  s.  The  Anglicized  form  of  the  word 
ABELMOSCHUS. 

Abelonian.    [ABELITE.] 

a-bel-tree.    [ABELE.] 

*a-bel-whacfc -ets,  s.  pi.  [1,  Abel:  2,  from 
tchack=a  blow.]  A  game  of  cards  played  fay  sailors, 
so  called  from  the  horse-play  which  succeeds  it: 
the  loser  receiving  a  whack  or  blow  with  a  knotted 
handkerchief  for  every  game  he  loses.  (Qroae.) 

•abelyche,  adv.   Ably. 

"That  ne  the  craft  abelyche  may  conne.  — Constitution 
of  Masonry.  (Halliuxll.) 

*a-be-o'-den,  r.  t.  [A.  S.  abeodan;  0.  H.  Ger. 
aribiotan,']  To  offer.  (Stratmann.) 

ab-e  -qul-tate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  abequito=to  ride  away; 
from  a6=away,  from,  and  equito=to  ride.]  To  ride 
away.  (Alinsheu:  Guide  into  Tongues,  1627.) 

*ab-er'-and,  or  *ab-ar '-rand,  pr.  par.  [ ABEHB.] 
(Scotch.) 

"  Aberand  fra  the  Cristen  faith." 

BtUaul.s  Cron.  viii.  19. 

a-ber'-de-vlne,  s.  [White,  of  Selborne,  spoiled 
it  ABEEDAVINE.]  A  small  bird,  called  also  the  sis- 
kin. It  is  green  above,  and  has  a  yellow  breast.  It 
comes  from  the  north  of  Europe  about  the  time  the 
swallows  depart.  It  is  the  Carduelis  spinu.1  of 
Cuvior.  [CARDOTLIS.]  Known  by  the  more  famil- 
iar name  of  goldfinch. 

*a-bSre',  a.  [From  A.  S.  abarian=to  lay  bare.) 
Detected,  convicted.  "Abere  theof  is  a  detected  or 
convicted  thief,  and  abere  morth  a  detected  homi- 
cide." (See  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  Eng- 
land: Lex  Canuti,  c.  1W.) 

a-bSre',«.  f.    [A.S.]   [ABEAE.]   To  bear. 
"  Abere  thilke  truage." — Bob.  Ploitc.,  p.  196. 

a-b§re'-mord,  a-bere'-murd-er,  s.  [A.  S.  abere 
=apparent,  notorious ;  mon(=murder.j  Plain  or 
downright  murder,  as  distinguished  from  the  less 
heinous  crime  of  manslaughter  or  chance  medley. 
It  was  declared  a  capital  offense,  without  fine  or 
commutation,  by  the  laws  of  Canute,  c.  93,  and  of 
Henry  I.,  c.  13.  (Spelm.)  ( Walton :  Law  Lexicon,) 

*a-ber-en,  v.  t.  (pret.o&ei-).  [A. S. aberan.~]  To 
bear.  (Stratmann.) 

*a-bSr'-Ing, «.   [ABEAEIKO.] 
*a'-bSrne,  a.    [ACBUKX.]    (Halliwell.) 
"  Long  aberne  beardes." 

Cuniiii/uluuit:  Revets  Accounts,  p.  66, 
ab-e*rr',  *aberre,  v.  i.    [Lat.  aberro  =  to  wander 
away :  ab  =  away,  from,  and  erro  =  to  wander,  to 
stray.]    To  wander :  used  chiefly  in  natural  science. 
"We   may   aberre  from     the    proper    acceptation." — 
Browttet  Vulgar  Errors,  p.  189. 

ab-err'-ance,  ab-err'-an-9?,  «.    [ABEEE.] 

*I.  A  wandering  from,  in  a  literal  sense,  as  from  a 

path. 
*-.  A  wandering  from,  in  a  figurative  sense,  such 

as  from  right  reason,  from  morality,  or  from  God. 

"  Render  it  [his  understanding]  as  obnoxious  to  abtrr- 
ances  as  now." — Glanvilli  Scepsis  Scientiflca. 

"  They  commonly  affect  no  man  any  further  than  ha 
deserts  Ms  reason  or  complies  with  their  abcrrttncies." — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bV.  i.,  chap.  3. 

3.  Nat.  Science:  A  divergence  from  the  typical 
characters  of  some  division,  great  or  small,  in  the 
animal  or  vegetable  kingdom. 

ab-err'-ant,  a.   [ABEEE.] 

tl.  Gen.:  In  the  same  sense  as  the  verb. 

2.  Spec.  (Nat. Science):  Deviating  from  the  type 
of  the  group  to  which  they  belong.  A  term  much 
used  by  the  Hacleay  or  quinary  school  of  zoologists, 
who,  arranging  animals  in  five  kingdoms,  five 
classes,  five  orders,  &c.,  called  the  third  of  those 
the  first  aberrant ;  the  fourth,  the  second  aberrant; 
and  the  fifth,  the  third  aberrant.  The  term  aberr* 
ant  is  still  in  common  use  among  naturalists. 

[QUINABY.] 

"Ourso-called  osculant  or  aberrant  groups." — Darwtm 
Origin  of  Species,  ch.  lili.  429. 

ab-err-a'-tlon,  «.  [Lat.  aberratio.]  [ABEEE.] 
Lit. :  A  wandering  from. 

I.  Ben. :  A  wandering  from. 

".  .  .  the  aberration  [of  a  river]  from  the  direct  line  of 
descent." — Lyell:  Pritici'i).  of  Geology,  chap.  xiv. 

II.  Nat.  Phil.: 

1.  Optics.  Spherical  aberration:  That  wander- 
ing of  the  rays  of  light  from  the  normal  path  which 
takes  place  when  they  are  made  to  pass  through 
curvedleuses,  or  are  reflected  from  rurvi'd  mirrors, 
constituting  portions  of  a  sphere,  instead  of  part* 
of  a  parabola.  It  arises  from  the  unequal  refrac- 
tion by  the  lenses  of  the  Several  rays  of  light,  and 
its  effect  is  to  render  the  images  formed  in  some  de- 
gree undefined  about  the  edges.  Chronitthr  ahcrr> 
titiiiii  [Or.  e/troma=color]:  That  fringing  of  im- 
ages with  the  prismatic  colors  which  takes  place 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?lst.    ph  =  f. 
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aberring 

when  light  passes  through  curved  lenses.  It  arises 
from  the  unequal  refraction  by  the  lenses  of  the 
several  elementary  colors.  Both  spherical  and 
chromatic  aberration  may  be  corrected  by  the  em- 
ployment of  a  proper  combination  of  lenses  instead 
of  one.  [ACHROMATIC.] 

2.  Astron.  :   The  aberration  of  light  is  that  alter- 
ation in  the  apparent  position  of  a  star  which  is 
produced  by  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit 
during  the  time  that  the  light  is  coming  from  the 
star  to  the  eye.    The  effect  of  this  aberration  is  to 
make  each  star  appear  annually  to  describe  a  minute 
circle  of  about  40%  '  '  diameter  parallel  to  the  earth's 
diameter. 

3.  Terrestrial  physics:     The  aberration  of  light 
may  be  seen  on  the  earth  as  well  as  in  the  heavens. 
If  one  walk  rapidly  forward  in  a  shower,  the  rain- 
drops seem  as  if  they  come  at  an  angle  to  meet  him  ; 
if  he  walk  swiftly  backward,  they  appear  as  if  they 
come  at  an  inclination  from  behind  ;  if,  finally,  he 
stand  still,  their  real  motion  becomes  discernible  ; 
in  other  words,  they  appear  to  fall  nearly  or  quite 
vertically. 

III.  Biol.  :  Deviation  from  a  type. 

IV.  Med.: 

1.  The  passage  of  blood,  or  any  other  fluid  of  the 
body,  from  morbid  causes,  into  vessels  not  designed 
to  receive  it. 

2.  Mental    aberration:     That    wandering   from 
soundness  of  judgment  which  is  so  conspicuous  in 
the  insane. 

'*....  every  degree  of  such  mental  aberration."  —  Sir 
H.  Holland:  Chapters  on  Mental  Physiology,  iv.  114. 

V.  Ethics  and  Theol.    Moral  or  spiritual  aberr- 
ation :    A  wandering  from  the  path  of  rectitude, 
or  from  God. 

"So  then  we  draw  near  to  God,  when,  repenting  ns  of 
our  former  aberrations  from  Him,  we  renew  our  cov- 
enants with  Him."  —  Bishop  Hall:  Sermon  on  James  iv.  8. 

ab-er'-rlng,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [ABEKR.] 

*ab-e-run'-cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  averrunco—to  avert 
as  a  calamity  or  evil  omen.  Perhaps  from  verro=to 
sweep  ;  or  verto=io  turn  ;  or  the  English  form  may 
be  from  pref.  a&,  and  Lat.  erunco=to  weed  outJ 
To  pull  up  by  the  root,  utterly  to  extirpate,  to  erad- 
icate. (Johnson:  Diet.) 

*a-beVse,  v.  t,  [Fr.  abaisser=to  humble.]  To 
humble,  depress,  abase.  (Blount.) 

*a.-bes  sed,  pa.  par.    [ABESSE.] 

*a,-bes'-t6r,  s.  [Deriv.  uncertain.]  A  kind  of 
stone. 

"Among  stones  abestor,  which  being  hot  will  never  be 
cold  for  our  constancies."  —  Lyly:  Mother  Bombie  (1594). 

*a-bes  -yans,  s.    [OBEISANCE.] 
"With  all  manner  of  abtsyans  we  recommend  as  ryght." 
—  MS.t  Tanner.     (Halliwell.) 

fc-bet',  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  abeter=tc  deceive:  from  bett 
=  a  cry  designed  to  set  dogs  on  their  prey.  (Wedg- 
wood.Y]  [BAIT.] 

*  1.  To  encourage  or  aid  a  person,  or  cause,  by 
word  or  deed,  not  necessarily  taken  in  a  bad  sense. 

"  Abet  that  virgin's  cause."  —  Spenser:  Faery  Queen. 
2.  Gen.  and  spec,  in,  Law:    To  aid,  countenance, 
encourage  in,  or  to  incite,  stimulate,  or  instigate  to 
a  criminal  act. 

"And  you  that  do  abet  him  in  this  kind 
Cherish  rebellion."—  Rich.  III.,  ii.  3. 

*s>-b§t',  8.  The  act  of  aiding  or  encouraging  to  a 
crime. 

"...  through  mine  abet" 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Ores.,  bk.  ii.,  f.  357. 
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*a-bey',  *9,-beye',  *a-be&fce',v.*.  To  suffer  from. 

[ABIE  (2).] 

"That  they  ne  perische;  for  I  dar  wel  seye, 
If  that  they  doon,  ye  schul  ful  sore  abeye." 

Chaucer;  Doctor's  Tale,  1314-15. 

a  -bey',  s.  A  kind  of  mahogany  found  in  St.  Do- 
mingo. 

a-bey'-$.nc,e,  *aJb-bey'-an9e.  [O.  Fr.  abtiance, 
from  beant,  pr.  par.  of  beer;  Fr.  bayer=io  gape,  to 
look  at  with  mouth  open;  Ital.  badare=to  amuse 
one's  self,  to  stand  trifling,  cognate  with  abide.] 

Lit.:  Expectation. 

1.  Law:  The  expectancy  of  an  estate.    In  abey- 
ance is  the  term  applied  to  a  freehold  or  inheritance 
which  is  not  for  the  time  being  vested  in  any  one, 
but  which  awaits  the  appointment  or  the  compe- 
tence of  the  person  who  is  entitled  to  the  possession. 
Thus  when  a  living  is  vacant,  as  it  is  between  the 
death  of  one  incumbent  and  the  appointment  of  his 
successor,  it  is  held  as  being  in  abeyance. 

2.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  state  of  being  held  back  for  a 
time,  dormancy,  quiescence. 

"  The  German  league  was  left  in  abeyance  till  the  imme- 
diate danger  was  past."  —  Froude;  Eng.  Hist.,  ch.  vii. 

"In  this  state  of  things,  the  Senate  decided  to  place  the 
consular  functions  in  abeyance."  —  Lewis;  Bom.  Hist.,  zii.  1. 

a-bey'-ant,  a.    Being  in  abeyance,  dormant,  qui- 
escent. 
*a-bey'd,  v.    [ABIDE.] 

"  And  to  abeyd  abstinens  and  forsake  abundans."  —  MS. 
Douce.  (Halliwell.) 

*a-beye',  v.  i.  [A.  S.  abegan,']  To  bow  to.  [ABE- 
GEN.] 

*ab-ge-tbr'-I-a,  s.  [Erse  aibgitir;  Gael,  aibghitir 
=tho  alphabet.]  The  alphabet.  (Matt.  West.) 

*ab'-gre-gate,  r.  t.  [Lat.  abgrego  :  a&=from  :  grex 
=flock.j  To  separate  from  a  flock  or  herd.  (JKifn* 
sheu.) 

*ab-gre-ga'-tion,s.  [ABGEEGATE.]  Separation 
from  a  flock  or  herd. 

*ab-hom'-In-9,-ble,  a.  [ABOMINABLE.]  A  pe- 
dantic spelling  of  the  word  ABOMINABLE,  formerly 


abiding 


of  abominor.     It  is 


t,  s.    [ABET.]    The  act  of  abetting, 
countenancing,  or  encouraging  one  in  a  crime. 

"Advice  and  abetment  amount  to  principal  treason."— 
Blackstone:  Comm.,  iv.  8. 

a-bet'-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ABET.] 
9,-bet  -ting,  pr.  par.    [ABET.] 

l-bet'-t5r  (formerly  abetter).  s.  [ABET.]  One 
who  encourages  another  in  anything,  originally  in 
a  good  as  well  as  a  bad  sense.  Pope  employs  it  in 
the  former.  Now  it  has  usually  a  bad  sense. 

Law  '  One  who  encourages,  instigates,  or  sets  on 
another  to  the  commission  of  some  criminal  act;  an 
accessory  to  a  crime.  An  abettor  who  is  present  at 
the  time  of  committing  a  crime  is  considered  as  a 
principal  in  the  second  degree.  One  absent,  but 
still  cognizant  of  what  is  to  take  place,  is  called  an 
accessory  before  the  fact.  (Blackstone:  Comm., 
iv.  3.)  [ABET,  ACCESSORY.] 

"But  let  the  abetters  of  the  Panther's  crime." 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  3. 

"But  the  Hesiodic  demons  are  in  no  way  authors  or 
Abettors  of  evil."  —  Grote:  Greece,  vol.  i.,  chap.  ii. 

ab-e-vac-fi-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  a6  =  from  ;  evacuatio 
=emptying  out  ;  racuiu=empty.] 

Med.  :  An  expulsion  of  the  morbid  matter  from 
the  body. 


used  by  those  who  erroneously  believed  the  etymol- 
ogy  to  be  ab-honiine  instead  < 
thus  ridiculed  by  Shakespeare : 

"This  is  abkominable,  which  he  [Annado]  would  call 
abominable." — Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  1. 

ab-hor',  v.  t.  [Fr.  abhorrer;  Sp.  aborecer;  Ital. 
aborrire;  all  from  Lat.  abhorreo  =  to  shrink  back 
from:  ab  =  from,  and  Aorreo  =  (l)  to  stand  erect, 
bristle  up :  (2)  tremble  as  with  cold ;  (3)  shudder  at, 
as  in  fear.] 

1.  So  to  hate  as  to  shrink  back  in  aversion  from ; 
to  loathe. 

"I  hate  and  abhor  lying ;  but  thy  law  do  I  love."— Ps. 
cxix.  168. 

"I  abhor  death." — Byron:  Heaven  and  Earth,  i.  3. 

•f2.  To  despise,  neglect. 

"  He  hath  not  despised  nor  abhorred  the  affliction  of  the 
afflicted." — Ps.  xxii.  24. 

f3.  To  cast  off,  to  reject. 

"  But  thou  hast  cast  off  and  abhorred  .  .  .  thy  anointed." 
—PS.  Ixxxix.  38. 

^[  Formerly  the  passive  was  sometimes  followed 
by  o/,  applied  to  the  person  entertaining  the  hatred. 
Now  by  is  used : 

"And  all  Israel  shall  hear  that  thou  art  abhorred  of  thy 
father."— 2  Sam.  xvi.  21 

It  is  also  found  in  a  half  transitive  sense.   (Poet.) 

"You  would  abhor  to  do  me  wrong." — Ctotcper. 
*4.  To  protest  against. 

"I  utterly  abhor,  yea,  from  my  soul 
Refuse  you  as  my  judge." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  4. 

*5.  To  fill  with  horror.    (Scotch.) 
"It  wald  oft/iorthee  till  heir  red 
The  saikles  blade  that  he  did  schede."—  Lindsay. 

ab-hor'-red,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ABHOR.] 

"The  weedy,  foul,  abhorred  ground.'* 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  67. 

ab-hor'-rence,  tab-hor  -ren-$^,  «.  [ABHOR.] 
Hatred,  producing  a  shrinking  back  from,  aversion 
to. 

"And  what  theologian  would  assert  that,  in  such  cases, 
we  ought,  from  abhorrence  of  the  evil,  to  reject  the  good?  " 
— Macaulay:  Hist,  of  Eng.,  chap.  xiv. 

"A  show  of  wonder  and  abhorrency  in  the  parents." — 
Locke  on  Education,  •;  110. 

ab-hor'-rent,  a.    [ABHOR.] 

1.  Feeling  an  extreme  aversion  to,  drawing  back 
from  with  loathing  or  fear. 

"He  would  abhorrent  turn." —Thomson:  Seasons. 

2.  Contrary  or  foreign  to,  thoroughly  inconsist- 
ent with. 


^f  Followed  formerly  by  /rom,  now  generally  by  tOf 
and  sometimes  used  simply  as  a  qualifying  ad- 
jective : 

"And  yet  it  is  so  abhorrent  from  the  vulgar."  —  Glanvilles 
Scepsis  Scient. 

"  Abhorrent  to  our  ideas  of  fitness."  —  Darwin:  Species, 
xiv. 

"Their  abhorrent  gladiatorial  exhibitions."  —  Dancin: 
Descent  of  Man,  vol.  i. 

ao-hSr-rent-l?,  adv.    [ABHOR.]    With    abhor* 
rence. 
ab-hor'-re'r,  s.    [ABHOR.]    One  who  abhors. 

"...  abhorrers  of  episcopacy."  —  Swift. 
ab-horVrlng,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [ABHOR.] 

As  a  substantive  ; 

1.  Subjective  :  A  feeling  of  aversion  to  anything. 

"I  feel  no  decay  in  my  strength  .  .  .  no  abhorring  in 
my  appetite."—  Donne.-  Devotion. 

2.  Objective:   An  object  of  great  aversion.    Fol- 
lowed oy  to  : 

"...  shalt  be  an  abhorring  to  all  flesh.  —  Isa.  Ixvi.  24. 

a  '-bib,  or  ab'-lb,  s.  [Heb.  a&i&=a  full  green  ear 
of  grain,  from  the  root  abab=to  put  forth  fruit,  es- 
pecially ripe  fruit;  from  Aram.  e6=fruit  (eb  in 
Heb.:=greenness).]  The  first  month  of  the  Jewish 
civil  year  (Exod.xii.  2).  The  feasts  of  unleavened 
bread  and  of  the  passover  fell  within  it  (Exod.  xii., 
xiii.,  xxxiv.  18;  Deut.  xvi.  1).  During  the  Captivity 
the  name  Nisan  supplanted  that  of  Abib.  [>JisAx.j 
The  month  fell  about  the  time  of  our  April,  and  its 
name  suggested  that  at  that  period  of  the  year  in 
Palestine  barley  was  in  green  ear. 

ab  -I-chite,  s.    A  mineral  named  after  Dr.  Abich, 
of  Tiflis.    [CLINOCLASITE.] 
a,-bi  -dan9e,  s.    [ABIDE.]    Continuance. 

"...  so  long  is  his  abidance  [in  purgatory]."  —  The  Puri- 
tan, ii.  1. 


(1),  v.i.&  t.  (pret.  and  pa.  par.  abode). 
[A.  S.  dbtdan,  from  a  =  on,  bidan—to  remain;  Sw. 
bida;  Dut.&eiden;  Dan.  bie,  for  bide  ;  Ital.  abitare; 
Russ.  vitava—to  dwell,  rest,  or  continue:  Arab. 
abada—\x>  DC,  or  continue.] 
1.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  dwell  or  live  in  a  place. 

"Lord,  who  shall  abide  in  thy  tabernacle?"—  PS.  xv.  I. 

2.  To  stay  or  tarry  for  a  short  time,  to  wait. 

"And  they  said,  Nay;  but  we  will  abide  in  the  street  all 
night."  —  Gen.  jcix.  2. 

3.  To  continue,  to  remain,  to  rest. 

"And  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  He  shall  give  you  an- 
other Comforter,  that  he  may  abide  with  you  forever." 
—  John  xiv.  16. 

4.  To  remain  firm,  to  be  incapable  of  being  over- 
thrown. 

"Thou  hast  established  the  earth,  and  it  abideth."—  Ps. 
cxU.  90. 

1T  Abide  is  followed  by  the  prep,  with  of  the  per- 
son or  persons,  as  in  (3)  ;  and  in,  at,  by,  or  on  of  the 
place,  as  in  (1)  and  (2).    At,  as  in  Lev.  viii.  35. 
"  Abide  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle." 

By,  as  in  Job  xxxix.  9: 

"Will  the  unicorn  be  willing  to  serve  thee,  or  abide  by 
thy  crib?"  (i.e.,  beside  thy  crib.) 

On,  as  in  Hosea  xi.  6: 

"And  the  sword  shall  abide  on  his  cities." 

In  the  sense  of  wait  it  is  followed  by  for,  as  — 
"They  shall  abide  for  me  many  days."  —  Hosea  iii.  3. 

T[  To  abide  by  a  promise  or  resolution  is  to  stand 
to  it,  to  avoid  departing  from  it. 

"Abides  by  this  resolve."—  Wordsworth:  Happy  Warrior. 

II.  Transitive: 

1.  To  await,  to  wait  for. 

"Bonds  and  affliction  abide  me."—  Acts  n.  23. 

(Or  by  supposing  an  ellipse  of  for,  the  verb  may 
be  considered  intransitive.) 

2.  To  endure,  to  bear,  to  sustain. 

"The  nations  shall  not  be  able  to  abide  his  indigna- 
tion." —  Jeremiah  i.  10. 

*3.  To  forbear.    (Lydgate.) 

a-blde  (2),v.  t.    [ABIE.] 

ta-bl'-dSr,  s.  [ABIDE.]  One  who  abides  or  con- 
tinues. 

"Speedy  goers  and  strong  abiders."—~  Sidney:  Poesie. 

a-bl  -ding,  *a-bl  djhage,  pr.  par.  &  adj. 
[ABIDE.] 

As  adjective  : 

1.  Continuing,  permanent,  durable.  "  An  abiding 
stain"  =  a  permanent  stain. 

*2.  Patient. 

"  And  bold  and  abidynge  Bismares  to  suffre."  —  Piers 
Plough.,  p.  413. 


fiitc,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     fcere,     camel,     he"r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     str,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     w'ore,     wolf,     wSrk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     ctire,     nnite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw« 


abiding 

IT  Abiding-place  =  place  of  abode.  Cf.  resting- 
place  =  place  of  rest,  <xc. 

"This  deep  abiding-plate.'1— Wordsworth:  Excur.t  iv. 
a-bl'-dlng,  s.    [ABIDE.] 
I.  The  state  of  abiding. 

1.  Continuance,  stay. 

*'  Nothing  in  that  place  can  consist  or  have  abiding" — 
Baleigh:  Hist,  of  the  World. 

2.  Spec.:  Sojourning.    (Rider:  Diet.,  1640.) 

II.  The  place  where  one  abides,  an  abode.  (Ibid.} 

III.  The  act  of  abiding  anything,  or  of  continuing 
to  do  anything. 

1.  Suffering,  endurance,  or  toleration  of  anything. 
(Ibid.) 

2.  Perseverance  in  a  course  of  action.    (Ibid.) 
a-bl  -dlng-ly,  *a-bi -djnge-ly,  adv.    [ABIDE.] 

In  a  permanent  manner,  with  continuance. 

"...    with  me  familiar, 
And  in  myn  housolde  ben  abidyngely." 

MS.  Soc.  Antiq.    (Halliwell.) 

*a-ble'  (l),  *a-by'  (l),  *a-bye'  (l),  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr. 
abayer,  abater,  baier,  beer ;  O.  Fr.  6oer=(l)  to  gape, 
(2)  to  listen  attentively :  from  obs.  root  ba,  imitated 
from  the  sound  most  naturally  uttered  when  one 
gapes.  Corresponds  to  ABIDE,  but  comes  from  Fr., 
whereas  ABIDE  is  from  A.  S.]  ( Wedgwood.)  [ABIDE, 
ABEYANCE.] 

1.  Intransitive:  To  abide,  to  continue,  to  remain. 

" But  nought  that  wanteth  rest  can  longaby." 

Spenser :  F .  Q.,  III.,  vii.  S. 

2.  Transitive:    To  stand  to,  to  risk,  to  dare,  to 
endure,  to  abide  by. 

"But  whence  shall  come  that  hanne  which  thou  dost 

seeme 
To  threat  him  that  mindeg  his  chance  to  abyet " 

Spenser:   F.  Q.,  bk.  ii.,  O.  iv.  10. 

TT  Sometimes  confounded  with  the  next. 

*a-ble'  (2),  *a-bye'  (2),  »a-by'  (2),  *a-buy't 
•a-bS  ,  »a-beye  ,  *a-bege  ,  '9.  begge  ,  *a  hedge, 
*a-blg-gede,  *a-blg-g«ii,  *a-bldg  e,  »a-buyge  , 
*a-b3fgge'  (pret.  abogt,  aboght,  aboghten),  v.  t.  &  i. 
[A.  S.  dbicgan,  abycgan  —  to  redeem,  to  pay  the 
penalty  of.]  [Btrj.] 

I.  Trans. :  To  pay  for,  to  expiate  by  suffering  the 
appropriate  penalty,  to  atone  for ;  also  to  pay,  to 
buy. 

"  Disparage  not  the  faith  thou  dost  not  know. 
Lest  to  thy  peril  thou  aby  it  dear." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Hi.  2. 
"Here  he  had  the  destenee 
That  the  poore  mim  schulde  abe." 

Reliq.  Antiq.,  i.  68. 

".  .  .  .  thy  love  abeye."— dower  MS.    (Halliwell.) 
"  He  wolde  don  his  sacrilege, 

That  many  a  man  it  schulde  abege." 
dower  MS.:  Soc.  Antiq.,  134,  1.  174.     (Halliwell.) 
"  Alle  Grece  it  schulde  abegge  sone." 

Ibid.,  I.  96.    (Ibid.) 
"The  wich  schal  it  abiggede." 

LegendcB  Catholictf,  p.  206. 
"  This  ryot  thou  ehalt  now  abuyge." 

Mapes:  Poems,  p.  345. 
44  The  kynge  schalle  hyt  soone  abygge." 

-UN.  Cantab.,  fl.  11,  38,  p.  107. 

II.  Intransitive :  To  suffer. 

"  But  he  that  killed  him  shall  abuy  therefore." 

Ariosto  (Herring),  xvi.  34. 
"  Thou  shalt  abeye  for  that  is  done." 

Hartshvne,  Met.  T.  225.     (Wright.) 
14  Ther  durst  no  wyht  hand  upon  him  legge 
That  he  ne  swor  anon  he  gchuld  abegge." 

Chaucer :  Reeves  Tale,  3,935. 

«  Alle  they  schalle  abbiggrt  dnre 
That  token  him  in  that  tide." 

MS.  Aahmole,  S3,  f.  14.     (Ilalliwell.) 

"  These  bargeyn  wyl  be  dere  abogt." 

SIS.  Douce,  302,  f.  1.    (Ilalliwell.) 

"  And  that  aboghten  guiltles 

Bothe  Dejanire  and  Hercules." 

Cower  US.,  Soc.  Antiq.,  134,  f.  75.     (Ibid.) 

ab'-l-es,  s.  [Lat.  abies,  genit.  -e<is=white  fir- 
tree.  Bullet  says  it  is  derived  from  one  of  the  dia- 
lects of  the  Celtic  abetoa;  Ital.  abete;  Sp.  abeto.] 
A  genus  of  trees  belonging  to  the  order  Pinacece 
(conifers).  Jt  contains  four  natural  divisions — sil- 
ver firs,  spruces,  larches,  cedars.  Most  of  the  best 
known  fir-trees  belong  to  it.  [CEDAK,  FIE,  LARCH, 
SPRUCE,  SILVER.] 

ab'-I-e-tene,  8.   [ABIES.] 

Chem.:  A  hydro-carbon  obtained  by  distilling 
the  resinous  exudation  of  the  nut-pine  of  Califor- 
nia (Finns  sabiniana).  ( Watts'  2d  Suppl.) 

ab'-I-et'-Ic,  a.    [ABIES.]    Pertaining  to  the  vege- 
table genus  Abies. 
abietic  acid,  s.    (C«H64O5.)    [ABIES.] 
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Chetn. :  A  crystalline  aromatic  acia  contained  in 
colophony.  It  crystallizes  in  small  colorless  rhom- 
bic prisms,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  hot  alco- 
hol and  ether.  [COLOPHONY.] 

ab'-I-e-tln,  s.  [ABIES.]  A  neutral  resin,  ex- 
tracted from  Canada  balsam  and  Strasbnrg  turpen- 
tine :  the  former  the  product  of  Abies  balsaniea,  the 
Balm  of  Gilead  fir ;  and  the  latter  of  A.picea,  the 
silver  fir.  [ABIETIC  ACID.] 

ab'-I-e-ti'-nse, «.    [ABIES.] 

Dot. :  The  first  sub-division  of  the  coniferous 
order  of  Gymnosperms.  It  is  characterized  by  in- 
verted ovules  and  oval -curved  pollen.  The  most 
noteworthy  genera  are  Pimts,  Abies,  andAraucaria, 
[PINACE.S.] 

ab-I-e-tlte,  s.    (C6H8O3.)    [ABIES.] 

Chem.:  A  sugar  contained  in  the  needles  of 
Abies  pectinata.  It  much  resembles  mannite,  but 
differs  from  it  in  chemical  composition.  ( Watts.) 

ab'-I-et-T-tes.,  s.  [Lat.  abies,  and  Gr.  lithos=a 
stone.]  A  genus  of  fossil  cones  found  in  the  Woalden 
and  Lower  Greensand. 

ab'-I-gail,  s.  [Originally  a  Heb.  proper  namp= 
father  of  joy ;  or,  whose  father  is  joyful.]  A  waiting 
maid. 

"  Mantua-maker,  soubrette,  court  beggar,  fine  lady  obl- 
gail,  and  scion  of  royalty." — Carlyle:  Diamond  Necklace. 

ab-Ig  -e-at,  s.  [Lat.  aftt£rea?«8=cattle-stealing: 
from  afti'0o=drive  away ;  abtgeator,  abactor,  or  aft- 
igeur— cattle-stealer.]  [ABACTOR.] 

Law:  (1.)  The  crime  of  driving  away  cattle  in 
theft  or  robbery.  (2.)  A  miscarriage  criminally 
produced. 

»a-blg  -gede,  »a-blg  -gen.    [ABIE  (2).] 

fa-bll  -I-ate,  r.  t.    [ABLE.]    To  enable. 

"To  have  wrought  miracles  before  an  age  so  expert 
therein,  and  abiliated  either  to  outvie,  or  at  least  to  de- 
tect them." — Bacon. 

ta-bll'-I-a-ted,  pa.  par.    [ABILIATE.] 

•a-bll -I-ment,  s.    [ABLE.]    Ability. 

"...  abilitnent  to  steer  a  kingdom."  —  Ford:  Broken 
Heart. 

•a-bll'-I-ments,  *  a-byi -y^ments,  *a-bir- 
ments,  » ab-bll -I-ments  (Scotch),  *a-byl-y- 
mSnts,  •*a-bell'-?-ments,  s.  pi.  [HABILIMENTS, 
ABDLYIEMENTS.] 

a-bll'-I-tf,  s.  [Fr.  habilite;  Ital.  abilita;  Sp. 
habilidad;  Lat.  habilitas,  from  ftafteo  =  have  or 
holdj  [ABLE.] 

1.  Power   possessed   by  any  one  in  virtue  of  his 
physical,  mental  or  moral  nature. 

"  The  ability  to  spread  the  blessings  wide 
Of  true  philantnropy." 

Wordewortht  Excursion,  iv. 

2.  Specially  of  intellect. 

"The  public  men  of  England,  with  much  of  a  peculiar 
kind  of  ability." — Macaulay:  Hist.  ofEng.,  ch.  xxii. 

"James  G.  Blaine  was  a  man  of  great  ability." — .V.  Y. 
Herald,  Oct.  80,  1893. 

IT  Similarly,  abilities  in  the  plural  is  often  used 
specially  for  intellectual  gifts : 

"  That  gentle  firmness  to  which,  more  perhaps  than  even 
to  his  great  abilities,  he  owed  his  success  in  life."— .Un- 
caulay:  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 


used  in  action :  capacity  looks  upon  the  person  as 
passive;  ability  as  active. 

3.  The  possession  of  wealth,  means,  or  substance ; 
wealth  being  power  or  "ability,"  concentrated  in 
email  compass  till  required. 

"Then  the  disciples,  every  man  according  to  his  ability, 
determined  to  send  relief."— Acts  xi.  29. 

4.  Metaphys.  and  Theology:    Moral  or  spiritual 
power. 

5.  Law :  Legal  competence  to  do  certain  acts. 
1T  As  a  suffix=fitness  for,  capability  of. 
a'-blll,  a'-bll,  a.  &  adv.    [ABLE.]    (Scotch.) 

1.  Fit. 

2.  Able. 

3.  Perhaps.    [Cf.  AIBLINS.] 

*a'-blll,  v.  t.    [ABLE.]    To  enable,  to  assist. 
"  And  namely  to  thame  that  abills  t  huma  thereto." — MS. 
Lincoln.     (Halliwell.) 

*a-bi  me,  *a-by  me,  s.  [A.  N.]  An  abyss.  [ABYSM, 
ABYSS.] 

"...  till  that  they  be  fallen  downe 
Unto  the  abiime." 
Cursor  aundi  .VS.,  Trln.  Coll.,  Cantab.  (Halliwell.) 

ab'-In-tes  -tate,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  aft  intestat;  Lat. 
oft  intestatus:  ah  =from  ;  m=not ;  testahus,  pa.  par. 
of  testor=ta  attest;  toi(ts=witness.]  [TEST,  TES- 

1.  As  adj.  Law:  Inheriting  the  estate  of  a  per- 
son who  has  died  without  malting  a  will. 


abject 

2.  *4s  milatantire:  A  person  who  inherits  the 
estate  of  one  who  has  died  without  making  a  will. 

a-bl-6-gen'-e-sIs,  «.  [Gr.  a,  priv.  ;  Jios=life; 
oertcsis=generation.]  A  scientific  word  invented  by 
Prof.  Huxley  to  indicate  the  view  that  living  matter 
can  be  produced  from  that  which  is  not  in  itself  liv- 
ing matter.  It  is  opposed  to  BIOGENESIS  (q.  v.). 

a-bi-8*  -Sn-Ist,  s.  [ABIOGENESIS  (q.v.).l  One 
who  holds  the  hypothesis  of  abiogenesis.  [ABio- 

OENESIS.] 

"...  a  common  objection  of  abiogenists."  —  Huxley: 
Presidential  Address,  Brit.  Assoc.,  1870. 

*a-bIsh'-Sr-Ing,  a-blsh  -er-slng,  s.  (1.)  Origin- 
ally, a  forfeiture  or  amercement  ;  hence  in  a  more 
special  sense  (2)  the  state  of  being  quit  of  amerce- 
mentst  "a  liberty  of  freedom."  "Wherever  tliis 
word  is  applied  to  persons  in  a  grant  or  charter 
they  have  the  forfeitures  and  amercements  of  all 
others,  and  are  themselves  free  from  the  control  of 
any  within  their  fee."  (Rastall  :  Abr.  Termes  de  la 
Leu,l.) 

IT  Spelman  considers  that  the  words  should  be 
written  MISHERINO,  MISHERSINQ,  or  MISKERAIO. 

*ab'-It,  s.  Old  spelling  of  HABIT  (q.  v.).  (Rob. 
Glouc.,  pp.  105,  434.) 

*ab'-It,  s.    Old  spelling  of  OBIT  (q.  v.). 

"  .  .  .  an  abit  or  other  rites."  —  Apology  for  the  Lollards, 
p.  103. 

^[  In  old  Scotch,  the  plural  is  abitis: 

"...  daylie  dargeis 
With  owklie  abitts  to  augment  their  rentales." 

Scoff  :  Eannatyne  Poems. 

*a-blt',  3pers.  sing.,  f.  t.  &  i.  [ABIE(l).]  (Chaucer, 
&c.) 

*ab'-It-a-cle,  s.  [Lat.  habitaculum  :  habito=to 
dwell.]  A  habitation,  a  dwelling. 

"  In  whom  also  be  ye  bilded  togedre  into  the  abitacle  of 
God  in  the  Hooli  Goost."—  Wycliffe  :  Ketc  Test.:  Bphes. 
ii.  22. 

*a-bl  te,  *a-by'te  (pa.  par.  abiten).  [A.  S.]  To 
bite. 

"  Broun  lyonns  and  eke  white 
That  wolden  fayu  his  folk  abyte." 

Kyng  Alisaunder,  7,066. 

«a-blte,  s.    [Lat.  habito.1    A  habitation. 
"  To  leave  his  abite,  and  gon  his  waie." 

Romaunt  oj  the  Kose,  4,1*14. 

ab-I'-tlon,  8.    [Lat.  a6i'fi'o=goingaway.] 

1.  Lit.  :  The  act  of  going  away. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  act  or  state  of  dying.    (Cockeram.) 
Sb'-Ject,  a.    [In  Fr.  abject;   Ital.  abietto,  from 

Lat.  abjectus,  pa.  par.  of  abjicio=to  throw  away.] 
[ABJECT,  v.  t.\ 

1.  Lit.  (of  material  things)  :  Cast  away. 

"  From  the  safe  shore  their  floating  carcasses 
And  broken  chariot-wheels  :  so  thick  bestrewn, 
Abject  and  lost  lay  these,  covering  the  flood." 

.Milton  :  Paradise  Lost,  bk.  L 

2.  Fig.  (a)    (of  persons)  :    Pertaining  to  a  cast- 
away ;  a  social  pariah,  or  one  excessively  poor  and 
despised. 

"  See  yonder  poor  o'erlabor'd  wight, 

So  abject,  mean,  and  vile."  —  Burns. 
Hence  (ft)  (of  persons)  :    Cringing,  servile,  grovel- 
ing, morally  debased    to  a   contemptible  extent, 
whether   from    being   a   castaway,   or  from  other 
causes. 

".  .  .  the  most  abject  of  flatterers."—  Xacaulay:  Btst. 
Sng.,  ch.  xi. 


S.  Of  things  immaterial  : 
(a)  Servile, 


degraded,  morally  debased, 

.  .  or  that  abject  peace  of  mind  which  springs 
from  impudence  and  insensibility."  —  Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

(6)  Mean,  low,  quite  dissevered  from  the  idea  of 
debasement  by  loss  of  place  or  otherwise. 

"  But  the  most  abject  ideas  must  be  entertained  of  their 
taste."—  Oibbon,  Decl.  and  Fall,  ch.  xlv. 

5b'-]ect,  s.    [ABJECT,  v.  t.  &«.] 

1.  A  person  of  the  lowest  social  condition,  a  social 
pariah,  a  humble  servant. 

"  We  are  the  king's  objects,  and  must  obey." 

Skakesp.:  Bichard  III.,  i.  S. 

2.  One  who,  whatever  his  rank,  is  morally  vile  to 
an  extent  which  might  have  been  expected  to  exist 
only  in  miserable  outcasts. 

"Yea,  the  objects  gathered  themselves  together  against 
me."—  Ps.  xxxv.  15. 

tab'-Je'ct,  f.  t.  [From  Lat,  abjectus,  pa.  par.  of 
abjicio  =  to  throw  away  :  aft  =  from  ;  jacio  —  to 
throw.] 

1.  To  throw  down,  to  throw  or  cast  away. 

"  And  downe  againe  himnelfe  disdainefully  objecting." 
Spenstr,  F.  Q.,  bk.  iii.,  xi.  18. 

2.  To  cast  off,  to  reject. 

"For  that  offence  only  Almighty  God  objected  Saul  that 
he  should  no  more  reign  over  Israel."—  Sir  T.  Elyvtr  The 
Governor,  c.  i. 
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abject  ed 

3.  To  cast  down,  to  deject. 

'•  1 1.  -t*'j.'cted  his  spirit  to  that  degree  that  he  fell  danger- 
ously sick." — Strype;  Memorials,  b.  i.,  c.  15. 
ab  ject  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  o.    [ABJECT,  v.  f.] 
ab  jSct  -ed-ness,  s.    [ABJECT,  r.  *.] 

1.  The  state  of  an  abject;  existence  in  the  condi- 
tion of  a  social  outcast. 

"Our  Saviour    .    .    .    sunk  Himself  to  the  bottom  of 
'•'••ss  to  exalt  our  condition  to  the  contrary  ex- 
treme."— Boy  le. 

2.  The  servile  spirit  which  such  want  of  position 
aud  regard  is  apt  to  produce ;  baseness,  vileness. 

*ab-jgct  -Ing,  pr.  par.    [ABJECT,  r.  /.] 
ab-1§c  -tion,  s.    [ABJECT,  v.  t.]    [In  Fr.  abjec- 
tion, from  Lat.  abjectio.] 

I.  The  act  of  casting  away. 

"The  audacite  and  bolde  speeche  of  Daniel  signifyeth 
the  abjection  of  the  kyuge  and  his  real  me.  "—Jo  ye:  Expo- 
sicion  i>f  Daniel,  c.  6. 

II.  The  state  of  being  cast  away. 

1.  The  state  of  a  social  outcast. 

2.  That  meanness  of  spirit  which  such  a  state  is 
apt  to  induce. 

"That  this  should  be  termed  baseness,  abjection  of 
mind,  or  servility,  is  it  credible?"— Hooker. 

III.  An  objection. 

"For  they  must  take  in  hande 
To  preche  and  to  withstande 
All  manner  of  abjections." — Skelton,  i.  345. 

ab  -ject-ly\  adv.  [ABJECT.]  In  a  mean,  con- 
temptible, or  servile  way. 

"He  .  .  .  abjectly  implored  the  intercession  of  Dart- 
mouth."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

ab  -ject-ness,  s.    [ABJECT.] 

1.  The  state  of  a  social  outcast;   a  low,  servile 
condition. 

2.  The  character  which  is  likely  to  be  produced  in 
a  social  outcast,  servility,  meanness  of  spirit,  de- 
basement. 

"Servility  and  abjectness  of  humor  is  implicitly  in- 
volved in  the  charge  of  lying." — Got1,  of  the  Tongue. 

*ab-Jvl  -dl  cate,  v.t,  [Lat.  abjudico—to  take  away 
by  a  judgment  or  sentence:  ab=from,  judico=to 
judge.]  To  give,  to  take  away,  or  to  transfer,  by  a 
judicial  sentence. 

ab-Ju  -dl-ca-ted,  pa.  par.    [ABJUDICATE.] 
at)  ju  -dl-cat  -ing,  pr.  par.    [ABJUDICATE.] 

ab-ju-dl  ca  -tipn,  s.  [  ABJUDICATE.]  The  act  of 
taking  away  by  a  judicial  sentence ;  rejection. 

N/"  ''•  *  A  legal  decision  by  which  the  real  estate  of 
a  debtor  is  adjudged  to  belong  to  his  creditor. 

ab  -jfi-gate,  v.t.  [Lat.  abjugo^to  unyoke:  ab= 
from;  jugo=tu  bind  to  rails,  or  generally,  to  join; 
jugum—a.  yoke.]  To  unyoke. 

ab-Jtir-a  -tiqn,  s.  [In  Fr.  abjuration;  Sp.abjur- 
(i<-inn;  Lat.  abjuro—to  deny  on  oath,  to  abjure:  ab 
=  from ;  juro=to  swear.] 

I.  The  act  of  forswearing,  abjuring,  or  renouncing 
upoa-oath  ;  a  denial  upon  oath,  a  renunciation  upon 
oath.  Chiefly  a  law  term,  aud  used  in  the  following 
senses : 

I.  An  abjuration  of  the  realm.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  the  right  of  sanctuary  was  conceded  to  crim- 
inals.   A  person  fleeing  to  a  church  or  churchyard 
misfit  permanently  escape  trial,  if,  after  confessing 
himsolf  guilty  before  the  coronerj  he  took  an  oath 
abjuring  the  kingdom,  i.  e.,  promising  forthwith  to 
•embark,  at  an  assigned  port,  for  a  foreign  land,  and 
never  to  return  unless  by  the  king's  permission.  By 
this  abjuration  the  blood  of  the  criminal  was  at- 
tainted, and  he  forfeited  all  his  goods  and  chattels. 

'1.  .y/Kjc. :  An  abjuration  or  renunciation  of  all 
imagined  allegiance  to  the  Jacobite  line  of  rulers, 
after  flie  English  nation  had  given  its  verdict  in 
favor  of  William  and  Mary. 

"An  Abjuration  Bill  of  extreme  severity  was  brought 
into  the  House  of  Commons."— Macaulay:  Hist.  A'/iy., 
ch.  xv. 

The  oath  of  abjuration  was  fixed  by  13  Wm.  III., 
c.  1G.  By  the  21  &  22  Viet.,  c.  48,  one  form  of  oath 
was  substituted  for  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  su- 
premacy, and  abjuration.  For  this  form  another 
was  substituted  by  the  Act  30  &  31  Viet.,  c.  75,  s.  5. 
Thi,-,  has  in  turn  been  superseded  by  the  Promissory 
Oaths  Act,  31  &  32  Viet.,  c.  72,  by  which  a  new  form 
of  the  oatli  of  allegiance  is  provided. 

;!.  Au  abjuration,  renunciation,  or  retractation  of 
real  or  imagined  heresy  or  false  doctrine.  Thus  the 
now  abolished  25  Ohas.  II. ,  c.  2,  enacted  that  certain 
tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  to  be  solemnly 
renounced.  This  is  sometimes  called  an  Adjuration 
Act,  but  the  term  is  more  appropriately  confined  to 
that  mentioned  under  No.  2. 

4.  In  a  popular  sense:    A  more  or  less  formal 
giving  up. 

II.  The  state  of  being  abjured. 
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III.  The  document  containing  a  solemn  renuncia- 
tion on  oath  of  a  person  or  doctrine. 

"As  it  was,  he  was  committed  to  the  Fleet  on  the  charge 
of  having  used  heretical  language.  An  abjuration  was 
drawn  up  by  Wolsey,  which  he  signed."—  Fro  tide.-  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

ab-JUr'-a,-t6-ryt,  a.  [In  Fr.  abjuratoire;  fr.  Lat. 
abjuro.'}  Intended  to  imitate  abjuration. 

ab-jti  re,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  abjuro=to  deny  on  oath; 
Fr.  atjurer;  Sp.  &  Port,  abjurar,] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  To  renounce,  recant,  retract,  or  abrogate  any- 
thing upon  oath. 

Law:  Especially  (1)  to  abjure  the  kingdom;  that 
is,  to  swear  that  one  will  leave  the  kingdom  and 
never  return.  [ABJUEATION  (1).] 

".  .  .  if  required  so  to  do  by  four  justices,  must 
abjure  and  renounce  the  realm." — Blackstone-.  Comm.,  bk. 
iv.,  ch.  4. 

(2.)  To  renounce  a  pretender.  Spec.:  To  re- 
nounce allegiance  to  James  II.  and  his  successors, 
after  England  had  pronounced  in  favor  of  William 
and  Mary.  [ABJURATION  (2).] 

"  Nay,  is  it  not  well  known  that  some  of  these  persons 
boastfully  affirmed  that,  if  they  had  not  abjured  him, 
they  never  could  have  restored  him?" — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  XV. 

II.  Solemnly  to  renounce,  e.  a.,  one's    faith  or 
principles,  or  society ;  or  to  act  like  one  who  has 
done  so. 

".  .  .  unless  they  speedily  abjure  this  practical 
heresy." — Gibbon.-  Decl.  and  Fall,  chap.  xlix. 

"To  abjure  forever  the  society  of  man." 

Shakesp.;  Mids.  Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 

"The  servile  crowd  might  purchase  their  safety  by  o&- 
juring  their  character,  religion  and  language." — Gibbon: 
Decl.  and  Fall,  chap.  xli. 

B.  Intransitive:    To  take  an  oath  of  abjuration. 
"  An  ancient  man  who  had  abjured  in  the  yeur  1506." — 

Sp.  Burnet:  Hist.  Ref. 

ab-jtt  red,  pa.  par.    [ABJUHE.] 

ab-JUre'-ment,  s.  [ABJURE.]  Solemn  renuncia- 
tion. 

"Such  sins  as  these  are  venial  in  youth,  especially  if 
expiated  with  timely  abjuremeiit." — John  Hall;  Preface  to 
his  Poems. 

ab-jiir  -er,  s.  [ABJURE.]  One  who  abjures;  one 
who  solemnly  renounces. 

ab-Jur  -Ifig,  pr.  par.   [ABJURE.] 

fab-lac -tatu.f.f.  [Lat.  ablacto=to  wean:  ab; 
lacto— to  suckle:  Jac=milk,]  To  wean. 

ab-lac-ta'-tion,  s.  [From  Lat.  ablacto= to  wean.] 

1.  Med.:  The  weaning  of  a  child  from  the  mother's 
milk. 

2.  Old  Hortic.:  Grafting  by  approach  or  inarch- 
ing.   [GRAFTING.] 

*ab-la-dl-um,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.] 

1.  In  Old  Records:  Cut  corn. 

2.  A  particular  method  of  grafting  where  the  scion 
is,  as  it  werej  weaned  by  degrees  from  the  maternal 
stock,  till  it  is  firmly  united  to  the  stock  on  which 
it  is  grafted.    (Dictionarium  Rusticum,  1726.) 

*a-bland',pa.  par.  [A.  S.]  Blinded.  [ABLEXDE.] 
"The  walmes  han  the  abland."—Seryn  Sages,  2,462. 

ab-la'-que'-ate,  r.  t.  [Lat.  ablagueo  =  to  disen- 
tangle, or  turn  up  the  eartli  round  the  roots  of  a 
tree  to  form  a  trench:  afc=from;  laqueus=a  noose 
or  snare.] 

Hortic. :  To  lay  bare  the  roots  of  trees ;  to  expose 
them  to  air  and  water. 

aVla -que-a -tion,  s.   [ABLAQUEATE.] 

1,  Hortic.:  The  act  or  process  of  laying  bare  the 
roots  of  a  tree  to  expose  them  to  the  air  and  to 
moisture. 

"Uncover  as  yet  roots  of  trees  where  ablaqueation  is 
requisite." — Evelyn  :  Cal.  Hort. 

2.  The  state  of  being  laid  bare. 

*  a-bla  Bte,  s.  [A.  N.]  [Lat.  bali8ta=&  cross- 
bow, or  a  more  powerful  engine  for  the  propulsion 
of  arrows.]  A  crossbow.  [ARBALEST.] 

a-blast'-en,  v.  t.   To  blast.    [BLAST.] 

"  Venim  and  fir  to  gedir  he  caste, 
That  he  Jason  so  sore  ablaste." 

Gower  MS.     (Hall f well.) 

ab-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  ablations,  taking  away: 
at>fata«=takon  away:  ab— away;  latus,  pa.  par.  of 
tollo  to  raise,  to  remove.] 

I.  The  act  or  process  of  carrying  away. 

1.  In  a  general  sense : 


able-minded 

ger,  it  involves  in  it  ablation  of  mastership,  which,  in  at 
far  as  the  mastership  isabeneficial  thing,  is  wrongful."— 
Jeremy  Kent  ham. 

2.  Afe<l. :   The  carrying  away  from  the  body  of 
anything  hurtful  to  health. 

3.  Chem. :  The  act  of  removing  whatever  is  no 
longer  necessary. 

II.   The  state  of  being  carried  away, 
ab'-la-tlve,  a.&s.  [Lat.  ablativus;  Grer.  ablativ ; 
FT.  ablatif;  Ital.  ablaiivo.    [ABLATION.] 

1.  As  adjective ; 

fl.  Gen.  (from  lit.  sense  of  the  word) :  Pertain- 
ing to  ablation,  i.e.,  the  act  of  taking  away. 

"Where  the  heart  is  forestalled  with  misopinions,  abla- 
tive directions  are  found  needful  to  unteach  error." — Up. 
Hall:  Serm. 

2.  Spec.: 

(a)  The  sixth  and  last  case  in  the  Latin  language. 
An  extant  fragment  of  Julius  Caesar's  De  Analogia 
informs  us  that  ho  was  the  inventor  of  the  term  in 
Latin.  Ho  found  time  to  introduce  it  during  his 
Gallic  War.  The  ablative  case  expresses  a  variety 
of  relations,  such  as  separation,  instrumentality, 
position  in  time  and  place,  and  these  we  express  in 
English  by  the  prepositions  from,  byt  with,  in,  at, 
&c. 

(6)  Pertaining  to  the  sixth  case  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. 

If  The  word  is,  no  doubt,  originally  an  adjective, 
as  in  Latin;  but  as  in  that  language  there  is  fre- 
quently an  ellipse  of  the  substantive  casws,  so  in 
English  we  find  ablative  standing  by  itself,  aud  it  is 
thus  used — 

II.  As  a  substantive  : 

"The  ablative  denotes  the  moving  cause."—  Schmitz; 
Lat.  Gram.,  g  291. 

If  The  ablative  absolute  is  a  mode  of  expression  in 
Latin  by  which,  in  a  subordinate  clause  detached 
from  the  rest,  the  subject  is  put  in  the  ablative,  aud 
the  verb  is  changed  into  a  participle,  and  made  to 
agree  with  it:  as,  Reluctante  naturd  irritus  labor 
es£=exertion  is  useless,  nature  being  against  it,  i.e., 
when  nature  is  against  it. 

1f  There  is  an  ablative  in  the  Chinese  as  well  as 
the  Latin  language.  (See  Max  Miiller.) 

ta-blaw'-en,  *3,-bl6'we,  v.  [A.S.  ablaivan=io 
blow  up.]  To  blow  up. 

**    •    .    .    he  gan  hire  herte  aNow«." — Shoreham,  160. 
a-bla  ze,  adv.  &  a.  [Prof,  a^ou ;  blaze.}    On  fire, 
in  a  blaze,  blazing. 

'•All  ablaze  with  crimson  and  gold." 

Longjellotc:  Golden  legend. 

-able,  m  compos.,  a  suffix=ct6fe  (q.  v.),  implying 
that  which  may  do  or  be  done :  as  pe rishable=Vfhicu 
may  perish ;  eatable= which  may  DO  eateu. 

a'-ble,  a.  [0.  Fr.  habile;  Norm,  abh-z,  hable. 
habler^to  enable:  fr.  Lat.  fca*H//s=that  may  bo 
easily  handled;  habeo~to  have  or  hold.] 

I.  Old  Eng.  <&  Scotch  (in  the  etymological  sense) : 
Fit,  proper. 

"...  James  Erie  of  Mortoun  his  guidschir,  and 
thereby  maist  able  to  succeed  to  him."—  Acts  James  VI.. 
1581. 

*II.  Liable,  in  danger  of. 

"Finding  yourself  able  to  droone,  ye  wold  preis  agane 
to  the  boit."—Bannatyne:  Trans.,  p.  159. 

III.  Having  sufficient  physical,  mental,  moral,  or 
spiritual  power,  or  acquired  skill,  or  sufficient  pecu- 
niary and  other  resources  to  do  something  indi- 
cated. 

"I  have  wounded  them,  that  they  were  not  nWetorise." 
—Ps.  xviii.  38. 

"And  no  man  was  aitle  to  answer  him  a  word." — Matt. 
xxiii.  46. 

"God  is  faithful,  who  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted 
above  that  ye  are  able."— 1  Cor.  i.  18. 

"...  able  to  read." — Statesman's  Year  Rook  (1873). 

"Every  man  shall  give  as  he  is  able"—Deut.  xvi.  17. 

An  able  man:  A  man  of  intellect. 

"Pepys,  the  ablest  man  in  the  English  Admiralty."^ 
lHacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

Tf  Rarely  of  things :  Sufficient,  enough. 
"...  their  gold  shall  not  be  able  to  deliver  them." — 
Ezek.  vii.  19. 

IV.  Having  legal  permission,  or  possessed  of  legal 
competence,  to  do  anything  stated. 

able-bodied,  a. 

1.  Having  a  body  sufficiently  strong  to  permit  of 
one's  doing  an  average  amount  of  manual  labor. 

"For  the  able-bodied  vagrant,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
old  English  laws  had  no  mercy."—  Froude;  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  i. 

2.  Naut.:  Appliod  to  a  sailor  possessing  some  ex- 
perience of   the  work  on  shipboard.     Often  con- 
tracted into  A.  B.  (q.v.). 

able-minded,  a.  Talented,  clover,  possessed  of 
intellect. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whSt,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cUre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


able 

ta  -ble,  f. ;.    [From  the  adjective.] 

1.  To  enable,  to  make  fit  for,  to  adapt,  to  suit.  -— . . 

2.  To  warrant  or  answer  for,  to  undertake  for  any    De  unlike,  to  differ. 

«DC-  "The  wise   »H.ir.   , 

"None  does  offend,  none,  I  say,  none,  I'll  able  'em." 
Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

a  -ble,  a  -bllns,  adv.    [AIBLIXS.]    Perhaps,  pos- 
sibly.   (Scotch..) 

"  Who  would  go  search  among  such  heroes'  sheep 
May  able  find  many  poor  scabbed  crock,"  Ac. 

Dream  of  Sir  David  Lindsay:  Works,  53. 

a-blec  -tick,  or  a-blec '-tive,  a.   [Lat.  afc=from ; 
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tab-lfi  de,  r.  f     [Lat.  abludo=uot  to  be  in  tune       ab-nor  -ml-tf     s 
nth ;_  hence,  to  differ  from :  aft ;  iudo=to  play.]  To    departure  from  the  ordinary  type. 


aboding 

[ABXOBMAL.]     Irregularity : 


Balm  ofGilead,  vii.  1. 


water  or  other  liquid. 
As  substantive :  A  washing  away. 
Phar.:  Applied  to  medicines  which  were  formerly 


ltao=to  lay  iu  order.]    Set  out  or  adorned  for  sale!    supposed  to  purify  or  cleanse  the  blood. 


/•am.) 

tab  -le-gate,  i:  t.  [Lat.  ablego=to  send  away: 
ab :  lego  =  to  send  as  an  ambassador.]  To  send 
abroad  specially  as  an  ambassador. 

tab-le-ga -tion,  s.  [ABLEGATE.]  A  sending 
abroad;  as  (1),  spec.,  an  ambassador;  (2)  gen.,  any 
person  or  thing  from  the  place  usually  occupied. 

.  an  arbitrarious  ablegation  of  the  spirit  into  this 


"The  former  being  often  the  more  extravagant  and  ah. 
nnrninus  in  their  incident*,  in  proportion  as  the  general 
type  of  the  gods  was  more  vast  and  awful  than  that  of  the 
heroes."—  Grate,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.,  ch.  i. 

••-/"  <  .  :  In  being  colossal,  huge,  gigantic,  or  mon- 

strous. 

IT  ENOBMOUS  is  generally  used  in  this  sense. 
ab-6,s.  [Welsh.]  The  carcass  of  an  animal  killed 


*ab-lu -£en,  r.  i.L(pret.  abluied).     [M.  H.  Ger.    by  a  wolf  or  other  predatory  auimal 

of   ABIDE.    Suffered,   en- 


ib  lu-g_, 
erbliugenj  To  frighten.  'a-bo  -ade,   pa.  par 

"Tha  iwarth  that  folc  swithe  abluied."— Morris-  O  Ena     dured. 
Homilies  of  the  isth  &  13th  Cent. 


ab-lu  -tion,  s 


"He  would  not  have  aboade  \t." —Dmyton :  Poems,  p.  173. 


ab  -len,  or  ab  -let,  s.    [In  Fr.  ablen  or  ablette.]    baptism. 


Ciffn-in i«  itlhi: I'nus  of  Linnnaus,  and  the  Leuciscus 

"sofCuvier.    (  BLEAK.] 

*a-blende,  *a-blend  -en,  t-.  f.  (pret.  ablente). 
f  A.  S.  ablendan  =  to  blind.]  To  blind,  to  dazzle. 
Also  (jfr/.)  deceived.  [BLIND.] 

"  He  schal  both  ablende  his  enemies'  sigt  " 

MS.  Douce,  291,  f.  12. 


2.  Fig.: 

"  A  Jordan  for  the  ablution  of  our  woes." 

Cowper:  Conversation. 

3.  Med.  /    The  washing  of  the  body  externally  by 


unto  Phenicia,  we  went 


"Pro. .-  Go,  go,  be  gone  to  save  your  ship  from  wreck, 
which  cannot  perish,  having  thee  aboard." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2. 

Naut.:  To  fall  aboard  of  is  to  come  against 
another  ship  when  one  or  both  are  in  motion,  or  one 
at  least  is  so. 

Aboard  main-tack:  The  order  to  draw  the  inain- 


baths,  or  internaUy  by  fluids  effective  for  th"e'pur-    ^ack'  meaning  tue  lower  corner  of  the  main-sail, 
pose.  down  to  the  chess-tree. 


4.  Chem. :    The  purification  of  bodies  by  the  pour- 


'-ble-ness,  s.     [ABLE.]     Ability,  physical  or    iQ8  upon  them  of  suitable  liquids. 


,    .     u 
mental.    (Xow  ABILITY,) 

"That  nation  doth  so  excel  both  for  comeliness  and 
ableness." — Sidney. 

*a-blent ,  pa.  par.     [ABLEXDE.]     Blinded,  daz- 
zled ;  also  deceived. 

"Stronge  thef,  thou  schalt  be  shent, 
For  thou  hast  me  thus  ablait." 

IIS.  Addit.    (Balliwell.) 


II.  The  state  of  being  washed. 

*III.  The  w;ater  which  has  been  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  washing. 

"  Wash'd  by  the  briny  wave,  the  pious  train 
Are  cleans' d,  and  cast  the  ablutions  in  the  main." 
Pope:   Homer's  Iliad. 

*ab  lu  -vl-6n, ».  [Old  Lat.  abluvium  =  a  deluge.] 
That  which  is  washed  off.    (Dwight  ) 


a-blep  -sl-a,  or  a-blep  -8?,  s.     [Gr.   ablepsia= 

blindness.]    Blindness,  want  of  sight.    (Cockeram.)       a -bly,  adu.    [ABLE.]    In  an  able  manner;  with 

'    ability. 


a-blep  -tic  -al  -If,  adv.  [From  Gr.  ablepteo=to 
overlook  ;  a,  priv.  ;  blepo=to  look.]  Inadvertently, 
by  oversight. 

*a-bles  -s?  d.    Old  spelling  of  BLESSED. 
ab-let.    [ABLEN.] 

ablewe  (a-blu  ),pret.    [BLOW.]    Blew. 
"  Aswon  tho  sche  overthrewe 
\Vawain  sone  hir  aMetre." 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  315. 
*a-bliche,  odi-.    Fitly,  properly. 

"These  mowe  abliche  be  chosen  to  chivalrye." 

MS.  Douce,  291,  fo.  10. 

ab  '-11-gate,  r.  t.    [Lat,a6;  ligo=to  tie.tobind.]    „ 
To  tie  up  firm.  ier- 


"And  bare  him  ably  in  the  fight." 

Scott:  Lay  of  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  23. 

ab'-ne-gate,  f.  t.    [Lat.  o*neoo  =  to  refuse  or   other- 
deny:  ab;  nego=to  refuse,  to  deny.]    [NEGATION.]       *&  bobb  ed,  a.    [A.N. a6ofcy=astonishod.]  Aston- 


II.  As  preposition.    [In  Ital.  a  bordo  ] 

1.  On  board ;  into  a  ship, 

".   .   .  conrey  thy  deity 
Aboard  our  dancing  boat." 

Shatesp.:  Pericles,  lii.  L 

2.  On  board ;  in  a  ship. 

*a-bbar  d,  «.    Approach.    (Sir  K.  Digby.) 
»a-boar  d,  v.  t.    [Fr.  aborder.] 

1.  To  approach  the  shore. 

"Ev*n  to  the  verge  of  gold,  aboarding  Spain." 

Hnliman  and  Persida  (1699) 

2.  In  some  games  this  phrase  signifies  that  the 
person  or  side  in  tho  game  which  was  previously 
either  none  or  few,  has  now  got  as  many  as  the 


To  deny,  to  repudiate.  ished. 

"The  very  possibility  of  heroism  had  been,  as  it  were, 
formally  abnegated  in  the  minds  of  all." — Carlyle:  Heroes 
and  Hero-  Worship,  Lect.  V. 


"The  messangers  were  abobbed  tho 
Thai  nisten  what  thai  mighten  do." 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  76. 


1.  The  act  of  tyin£  up. 

2.  Tho  state  of  being  tied  up. 


ab -ne-ga -ted,  p.  par.  &  a.    [ABNEGATE.]  *a-b5gche  -ment,    'a-bfisch-fnge,  s.    [A.  N.] 

ab  -ne-ga  -ting,  pr.  par.    [ABNEGATE.]  Increase.    (Prompt.  Pare.) 

ab-ne-ga-tion,  a.    [Lat.  abnegatio;  Fr.  abntga-       abOCOCked.  [See  explanatory  note,  s.  r.  ABACOT.] 
Hon.]     [ABNEGATE.]     Denial,    renunciation,    dis-       *a  bo   dan9e,  s.    [ABODE,  r.  t.]    An  omen. 

a-bo  de  (pret.  of  ABIDE). 

a-bode, «.    [ABIDE.]    (Abode  is  connected  with 
bode,  the  pa.  par.  of  the  A.  S.  verb  bidan=to  abide.) 
I.  The  state  of  abiding. 


and  d6TOtioa 


tab'-ne-gi  -tlve,  a.  [ABNEGATE.]   Lat.  abnega- 
tivus  =  nega  tive :  0671*00.]   Denying,  negative. 


i', 


»ab-ll-gu-rl  -tion,  ab  H  -gu-ry=,  s.    [Lat.  abli-    ,  tab -nS^ga -tjlr^  «L .  [Lat.  abnegator  =  one  who 
rurftio=a  consuming  or  feasting:  aft;  ligurio=to    ??m 


1.  The  state  of  residing  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
oriod  in  any  place ;  residence. 


come  white. 
*a-blm  -den,  »a-blyn  -den,  r. 


v.  t.]    [ABLEXDE.I 
1.  Tra 


[A.  S.  ablendan, 


•ansitive:  to  blind,  to  dazzle. 

Why  menestow  thi  mood  for  a  mote 
In  thi  brotheres  eighe, 
Sithen  a  beem  in  thyn  owene 
Ablyncleth  thiselve." — Piers  Plowman,  p.  189. 
:  To  grow  blind. 


"If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words;  and  my 
Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him  and 
Wmiiv  23. 


"PHe]  having  her  from  Trompart  lightly  reared, 
Upon  his  courser  sett  the  lovely  lode, 
And  with  her  fled  away  without  abode." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  viii.  19. 

;  a  habitation,  a 


, „ „  „.  .„„„ „.  „„,  .„,„,.„_..„          ies.]    One  who  denies,  renounces,  or  repudiates. 

_ick  off,  to  consume  in  feasting:   ab;   Uguritio=    LABNEGATE.J 

daintiness  ;  ligurio  and  ligurrio=to  lick.]     Excess        "Abnegators  and  dispensers  against  the  laws  of  God."—    nmke°our  a*<i<fcTwith"him" 
in  eating  and  drinking.     (Minsheu.)  Sir  E.  Sandy,:  State  of  Keliaion?  make  our  a&o 

ab-li  -ken,  r.  i.    [M.  H.  Ger.  erblichen.]    To  be-       ab  -no  date,  v.  t.    [Lat.  abnodo  =  to  clear  trees 

of  knots :  aft  =  from ;  nodus  =  a  knot.]    To  clear 
knots  away  from  trees, 
ab-no  da  -tion,  s.    [ABNODATE.] 

1.  The  act  of  cutting  knots  from  tree?. 

2.  The  state  of  having  knots  cut  away  from  trees, 
ab  nor   mal,  a.    [Lat.  abnormis  =  without  rule : 

ab  —  from ;    norma  =  a  carpenter's  square   (fig.,  a 
rule).]    Not  according  to  rule;    irregular;   anom- 

tab-16-cate,   r.  f.  [Lat.  abloco   (lit.)=to  place  recently  introduced  into  English."— Trench, 

from,  to  place  away  from,  to  let  out:  ab;  loco=to  It  is  now  quite  a  common  word,  especially  in  omen 

place,  to  lease.]    To  let  out,  to  lease  out.    (Calvin:  scientific  works.  "That  this  tempest, 

Lexicon  Jiiridicum  )  j       j  •    *    *L  »  Dashing  the  garment  of  thin  pence,  aboded 

.     .    .     she  was  reduced  into  that  abnormal  and  singu-  The  sudden  breach  on't  "—Shalcesii     ilenru  VIII    i  L 

ab-16-Ca -tion,  s.    [From  Lat.  abloco.]    A  letting  lar  condition."— Froude:  Hist,  of  Ena.,  ch.  iv 

out  fur  hire.  "If  present  in  the  normal   human  embryo,  they  be-  IL  Intran*-  •     To  be  an  omen. 

*a-b!6de     adv      Bloody   with  blood   bleeding  come    developed    in    an  abnormal    manner."—  Dam-in  .  'This  abodes  sadly."—  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

"Olubr'ioussatandbyh'eld  D«ce,,( »/ !;„,,,  ch_.  iv._  .  »arbq  dement,.?     [a;  bode-  and  affix  -ment.]   A. 


»  Come,  let  me  lead  you  to  oar  poor  afrod*." 

Vontetrc/rfA:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 


I.  Trails. :  To  foreshadow,  to  forebode,  to  bode,  to 


purities. 


"Oyles,  ablucioun,  and  metal  fusible." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,324. 


ure,  to  disguise. 


"  And  all  his  chereand  speche  also  he  nbnormeth." 
<'l«ti«-<T:  Troilus  and  C'resside,  i.  328. 


»-bo  -ding,  pr.  par.    [ABODE.] 

a  bo   ding,  s.  [ABODE,  BODE.]    Prognostication, 

prr.~i-ntiinent. 


boil,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     cbin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  snan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhiin.     -tious,    -cious,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,    -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


abofe 
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aborting 


"  What  strange  ominous  abodings  and  fears  do  many 
times  on  a  sudden  seize  upon  men,  of  certain  approach- 
ing evils,  whereof  at  present  there  is  no  visible  appear- 
ance."— Bp.  Bull:  Works,  ii.  189. 

*a-bof  e,  *a-boffe,  adv.    [ABOVE.] 

"Wolde  God,  for  his  modurs  lief, 
Bryng  me  onys  at  meyne  abofe 

I  were  out  of  theire  eye." 
Cambridge  .VS.  15th  Cent.,  fl.  v.  48,  55.    (HoIiitreH.) 

*a-b5ghte,  *  a  bogh  t-8n,  pre<.  o/ t>.  [ABOHTE.]    clean— 
*a-b6  -gl-en,  v.  t.  (pret.  abogede,  pa.  par.  abogen.) 
[A.  S.  abugan.]    To  bow.    (Bailey.) 
"Wei  corteisli  thanne  abogede  she." — Hallitcell:  Dict.lQ. 

*a-bohte,  or*a-boghte  (pret.  sing,  of  ABIE;  pi. 
aboghten).    Atoned  for;  paid  for:  expiated. 
"Murie  he  ther  wrohte 
Ah  Rymenild  hit  abohte." 

Kgng  Horn  (1402). 

,t.  aboUtus.]     Old,  obsolete. 


a-b5m'-In-fc-ble,  a.     [In  Fr.  abominable;  Ital.       *a-b6ord  ,  adv.    [Fr.  i>ord=border.]    From  the 
abbominerole:   fr.   Lat.    abotitinabilis— worthy    of    bank.     (Spenser.) 
imprecation,  execrable :  fr.  a6ominor=to  deprecate 
anything  unpropitious.J  [ABOMINATE.]  Very  loath- 
t  hateful,  or  odious ;  whether  (1)  as  being  of- 


fensive to  the  physical  senses — 

"  And  I  will  cast  abominable  filth  upon  thee." — -Vaftum 
iii.  6. 

or  (2)    (in   Scripture)    as   being  ceremonially  un- 
or  any  abominable  unclean  thing." 


a-bol-lsl  l,t-.r. 


[Fr.  abolir;   Spabolir;   Ital. 
e°         6'0"0'1 


or  (3)  as  being  offensive  to  the  moral  sense — 
"  And  the  scant  measure  that  is  abominable." — Micah 

vi.  10. 

^[  It  may  be  used  of  persons  as  well  as  things : 
"Ye  shall  not  make  yourselves  abominable  with  any 

creeping  thing  that  creepeth." — Lei',  ii.  43. 

"  .    .    .    in  works  they  deny  him,  being  abominable." — 
Titus  I.  16. 

a-bom'-In-a-ble-ness,  s.     [ABOMINABLE.]    The 
__      quality  orstateof  being  physically  or  morally  loath- 

,"toabol-    some- 

" .    .    .    to    urge    atheists  with    the    corruption    and 
lominableness  of  their  principles." — Bentley:  Serm. 

„ adr.    [ABOMINABLE.]     In    a 

very  loathsome    manner,   whether   physically   or 
morally. 

1.  Phya.:  As  in  the  sentence,  "Decaying  tangles 
smell  abominably," 

2.  Morally: 

"And  he  did  very  abominably  in  following  idols." — 
1  Kings  xxi.  26. 

a-b6m'-In-ate,   f.   1.    [In   Sp.  abominar;   Ital. 
abbominare ;  Lat.  abominor  =  to  depreciate  as  be- 
ing of  evil  omen ;  hence,  to  detest :  aft ;  omen,  genit. 
ommis;  as  if  it  had  been  said,  absit  omen  =  may    . 
the  omen  depart,  God  forbid  that  the  omen  should    ? 


"As  men  in  summer  fenrles  passe  the  foord, 
Which  is  in  winter  lord  of  all  the  plaine. 
And  with  his  tumbling  streames  dotn  beare  aboord 
The  ploughman's  hope  and    shepheard's    labour 
vaine." — Spenser:  Kuines  oj  Home  (1591). 

a-b6ot',pa.par.    Beaten  down.    (Skinner.) 

a-boot ,  adv.  [.\BOTE.]  To  boot,  the  odds  paid 
in  a  bargain.  (Roxburgh.) 

*a-bbrd  ,  s.  [Fr.]  First  appearance,  manner  of 
address,  accosting.  (Chesterfield.) 

*a-bord',  v.  t.  [Fr.  aborder=to  approach.]  To 
approach,  to  accost.  (Spenser.) 

*a-bbrd',  adv.  [Fr.  6order=shore.]  Across; 
from  shore  to  shore.  (Spenser.} 

*a-bbrd-age  (age=Ift),  ».  [Fr.  aborder=to 
board.]  The  act  of  ooarding  a  ship. 


"The  master  further  gettis  of  the  ship  taken  bi  him 


IVU.UU|    UtKaLV — IAJKI"««J  . 

1.  To  do  away  with,  to  abrogate,  annul,  disannul,    <"*<" 
cancel  or  revoke.  Used  especially  of  laws,  customs,       a-bSm -In-a-bljf, 
institutions,  or  offices. 

"It  was  therefore  impossible  to  abolish  kingly  govern- 
ment."— Macaulay:  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

1 2.  (Phya.  sense) :  To  destroy. 
"And  the  idols  he  shall  utterly  abolish."— Isa.  ii.  18. 

"...  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  abolished 
death,  and  hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light 
through  the  gospel."— 2  Tim.  i.  10. 

a-bol'-Ish-a-ble,  a.  [In  Fr.  abolissable.)  [ABOL- 

abrogated,  repealed,  annulled,  or  destroyed.  '    iu()  uiu<ju  „„„        „„„  „,,  „.„  „„„,„„  „„,„„  „„„„„ 

"Not  abolished,  not  abolishable" — Carlyle:  French  Revo,    come  to  pass.]  To  loathe,  to  detest,  to  hate  exceed- 
lution.  ingly. 

a-b&l'-Ished,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ABOLISH.]  "He  preferred  both  to  abominate  and  despise  all  mys- 

SL-bOl'-Ish-er,    s.     [ABOLISH.]      One  who  abol.    teIT.  refinement,  and  intrigue.-'-Sw/f. 

a-b8m'-In-at-ed,  pa.  par.    [ABOMINATE.] 
a-bSm'-In-a-tlng, pr.par.    [ABOMINATE.] 
a-b5m-In-a'-Hpn, «.    [ABOMINATE.] 
I.  The  act  of  doing  something  hateful. 
".    .    .    every  abomination  to  the  Lord,    which    he 
hateth."— Deut.  xii.  81. 

.    .    because  of  the  abominations   which  ye  have 
t  a-boT-Ish-ment,  s.    [InFr.  abolissement.]  The    committed."— Jer.  iliv.  22. 

act  of  abolishing,  the  act  of  repealing,  annulling,  or       n.  The  state  of  being  greatly  hated  or  loathed, 
abrogating.  .,  Israel  also  was  had  in  abomination  with  the 

"...    a  godly  act  was  made  [in  1539]  for  the  abol-    Philistines." — 1  Saw.  xiii.  4. 

ishment  of  diversity  of  opinion  concerning  the  Christian        ..Tobacco  in  any  other  ,orm  than  that  of  richly  scouted 
religion."-Jroud«:  Hist.  Eng  ,  vol.  m.,  ch.  xvn.,  p.  501.        Bnufl  WM  he,d  -n  ii,om(na,,-0,l."_.va(;au(a!/ :  Hist.  0}  Eng., 

ab  ol-I'-tion,  s.    [In  Fr.  abolition;  Ital.  abol-    ch.  iii. 
izione:  fr.  Lat.  abolitio.]    [ABOLISH.] 
I.  The  act  of  abolishing. 

The  actof  annulling,  erasing,  effacing,  destroy^,    — ,-JTV,,  it      ff 
or  sweeping  out  of  existence.  g         S^SSlMtjrf™"1 

"...  he  would  willingly  consent  to  the  entire  aboli- 
tion of  the  tax."— .Macau/ay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 


a-bbr  e,  pa.  par.    Born.    [BEAR.] 

"At  Taunedeane  lond  I  was  abore  imd  abred." 

MS.  Ashmole,  36,  f.  112.    (Halliwell.) 

ab-S-rlfe'-In-al,  a.  &s.     [Lat.  ab=from;  origo,. 
-mis=the  oeginning:  fr.  orior=to  rise.] 
I.  As  adjective: 

1.  Original. 

"And  mantled  o'er  with  aboriginal  turf 
And  everlasting  flowers." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk,  vi. 

"On  a  sudden,  the  aboriginal  population  rose  on  the> 
colonists."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

2.  Primitive,  simple,  unsophisticated. 

".    .    .    these  are  doubtless  many  aboriginal    minds 
vhich  no  other  conclusion  is  conceivable." — Herbert 


ishes. 

a-bSl'-Ish-Ing,  pr.par.    [ABOLISH.] 
t  a-b6l'-Ish-Ing, ».    [ABOLISH.]    A  repealing,  an 

annulling;  an  abrogating,  a  destroying.    (Nearly 

obsolete,  its  place  being  taken  by  ABOLITION.) 
"The  abolishing  of  detestable  heresies." — Henry  VIII. 

Quoted,  by  Fronde:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvL 


II.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  man  or  woman  belonging  to  the  oldest  known 
race  inhabiting  a  country. 

"I  have  selected  for  comparison  these  extreme  speci- 
mens of  skulls  characteristic  of  race,  one  of  an  aboriginal 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land." — Owen:  Mammalia. 

2.  An  animal  or  plant  species  brought  into  being: 
within  the  area  wnere  it  is  now  found. 

"...  hence  it  may  be  well  doubted  whether  this- 
frog  is  an  aboriginal  of  these  islands."— Dartcin:  Voyage- 
round  the  World. 

ab-S-rlfe'-In-al-lyS  adv.  [ABORIGINAL.]  From 
its  origin, ^beginning  or  commencement;  at  first,  at 
the  outset. 

"We  have  evidence  that  the  barren  island  of  Ascension 
aboriginally  possessed  under  half-a-dozen  flowering: 
plants."—  Daneim  Origin  of  Species,  ch.  xii. 

Aborigines:  (1)  An 


TTT    M    *•    ,        4       u-    *     *                  UA    ^  ab-o-rl&-in-e§,  s.pl.    [Lat,  Aborigines:  (1)  An 

III.   Objectively:    An  object  of  extreme  hatred,  old  tribe  inhabiting  Latinm  ;  (2)  the  earliest  known 

loathing,  or  aversion.    An  object  loathed  on  ac-  inhabitants  of  any  other  lanh.]    [ABORIGINAL.] 

ying,    "9Bffei*.-jfc^i^.  1*.The  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  any  conti- 


II.  The  state  of  being  abolished. 
ftb-ftl-I'-tion-Igm,  s.     [ABOLITION.] 
entertained  by  an  abolitionist. 


The  views 


tionist ,' 

views  in  _ 

tion  of  slavery. 
9, -bSl'-la-,  8.    [Lat.,  fr.  Gr.  ambola=a.  mantle.] 
Among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans: 

A  thick  woolen   mantle  or 

cloak,  worn  principally  by 

military  men,  and  thus  was 

opposed  to  the  toga,  which 

was  especially   the   habili- 
ment of  peace.  [ToGA.]  Its 

use  was,  however,  not  con-  , 

fined  to  military  excursions, 

but  it  was  also  worn  within 

the  city.    It  was  also  used 

by  the  Stoic  philosophers  at 

Eome  as  a  distinctive  dress. 
a-b5'-ma,  8.  [Local  (Gui- 
ana) name.]    A  large   and 

formidable  American  snake, 

called  also  the  ringed  boa. 

It  is  the  Epicratitt  Cenchrea. 

Anciently  it  was  worshiped 

by  the  Mexicans.  AboUa> 


".  .  .  eating  swine's  flesh,  and  the  abomination,  and 
the  mouse."— Isa.  Ixvi.  17. 

(3)  Of  its  moral  offensiveness : 

"...  wickedness  is  an  a&omfnafi'on  to  my  lips." — 
Prov.  viii.  7. 

1f  In  this  sense  the  word  is  often  used  in  Scripture 
for  an  idol : 

".  .  .  Milcom,  the  abomination  of  the  Ammonites. — 
1  Kings  zi.  6. 

(4)  Of  some  other  cause  than  those  now  men- 
tioned : 

".  .  .  for  every  shepherd  is  an  abomination  unto  the 
Egyptians."— Gen.  xlvi.  34. 

*a-b5m  -Ine,  r.  t.    The  same  as  ABOMINATE. 
Poet.  <fc  Ludicrous: 

"  By  topics  which  though  I  abominc  'em, 

May  serve  as  arguments  ad  hominetn." — Swift. 
a  bo  Fie  (l),prep.  &  adv.    [ABOVE.] 

1.  Asprep.:  Above.  (Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  128.) 

2.  As  adverb:  Above. 

*a-b6'ne  (2),  adv.    [Fr.  A  &on.]    Well. 
"Tho  thei  seeche  a  litel  hem  abone 
Seven  knightes  y-armed  come." 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  128. 

2.  Adverb:  Well. 

"And  a  good  swerde,  that  wolde  byte  abone." 

Sir  Gawayne,  p.  217. 

a-bdod  ,  pret.  [ABIDE.]  Waited,  expected,  re- 
mained. 


nent,  country,  or  district. 

"In  South  Africa  the  aborigines  wander  over  the  moss 
and  plains." — Darwin:  Descent  of  Man,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  ch. 
vii.,  p.  237. 

2.  Spec. :  The  Latian  tribe  mentioned  above. 

"  When  ^Eneas  arrived  in  Italy,  they  were  given  by  him 
to  Latinus,  king  of  the  Aborigines,  as  hostages  for  the 
observance  of  the  compacts  entered  into  with  the  natives." 
— Lewis:  Early  Rom.  Htst.t  ch.  x. 

a-bor'-ment,s.  An  abortion.  (Topsell.)  Proba- 
bly a  misprint  for  abortment. 

*ab-or  se-ment,  «.    Miscarriage,  abortion. 

"  .  .  .to  give  any  such  expelling  and  destructive 
medicine  with  a  direct  intention  to  work  an  aborsement 
.  .  .  is  utterly  unlawful  and  highly  sinful."— Bp.  Halls 
Cases  of  Conscience. 

a-bort',  v.  t.  &  i.    [Lat.  abor/o,  old  form  of  abortio 
=to  miscarry.] 
1.  Transitive:  To  render  abortive. 

"...  the  oil-gland  is  quite  aborted." — Dartri'n.- 
Orlg.  of  Species,  ch.  i.,  p.  22. 

"Although  the  eyes  of  the  cirripeds  are  more  or  less 
aborted  in  their  mature  state."— Owen.-  Comp.  Anat. 


2.  Intransitive' 
Chcrbury.) 


To  miscarry.    (Lord  Herbert  of 


"And  Gornelie  abood  hem  with  hise  cosyna  and  neces- 
sarie  frendis  that  weren  clepid  togidre." — Wickliffe;  iVetc 
Bum,  8.    [Lat.  ab;  omasum,  a  Latin  or  Gaelic  word    Test.,  Acts  x.  24. 

signifying  the  stomach  of  a  bullock.]    The  fourth       a  boon  ,  prep.    (Scotch  and  N.  of  Eng.  dialect 
stomach   in  a  ruminating  animal.    Its   sides  are   for  ABOVE.)    [ABTTNE.] 

wrinkled,  and  it  is  the  true  organ  of  digestion.   An-       ".     .     .    oftoon  the   pass   of   Bally-Brough."— Sir    W. 
alagous  to  the  simple  stomach  of  other  mammals.      Scott:  Waverley. 


*a-bort ,  s.    [ABORTION.]    An  abortion. 
"...    dying  of  an    abort  in  childbed."—  Reliquae 
Woottanfana,  p.  431. 

*a-bort  -ed,  pa.  par.    [ABORT,  v.  £.]    Rendered 
abortive. 

Hens,  pr.  par.  of  abort ior.} 
Bot. :  Barren,  sterile. 

a-bort  -lAg,  pr.  par.    [ABORT,  v.  <.] 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
or,     w8re,     wolf,     wSrk, 


what,     fall,     father;     we,     wgt,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit, 
who,     son;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire, 
se,    ce 


sir, 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


go, 
qu 


pot, 
kw. 
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above 


a-bor  -tion,  $.  [Lat.  a6or^'o=prcmaturo  de- 
livery t  miscarriage :  from  abort  us,  pa.  par.  of  aborior 
=  to  disappear.] 

1.  The  state  of  miscarriage,  failure  to  reach  inde- 
pendent existence. 

Phys.:  (1)  A  miscarrying,  miscarriage.  If  the 
foetus  is  brought  forth  before  the  end  of  the  sixth 
month,  the  term  used  by  medical  men  is  abortion  or 
miscarriage;  but  if  after  the  sixth  month,  that 
employed  is  premature  birth.  The  law  does  not 
recognize  this  distinction,  but  applies  the  term 
abortion  to  the  throwing  off  of  the  foetus  at  any 
period  of  the  pregnancy.  To  take  means  to  pro- 
cure abortion — the  crime  now  generally  termed 
faeticicte — is  felony. 

"The  symptoms  which  precede  abortion  will  be  gener- 
ally modified  by  their  exciting  cause."— Dr.  R.  Lee:  Cycl. 
ofPract.  Med. 

2.  The  non-development  of  an  organ  or  a  portion 
of  an  ocgan  required  to  constitute  an  ideal  type. 

"...  the  development  and  abortion  of  the  oil-gland." 
— Dartcim  Origin  of  Species,  ch.  i.,  p.  22. 

3.  Hortic. :   The  premature  development  of  the 
fruit,  or  any  defect  in  it. 

II.  The  fruit  of  the  miscarriage. 

1.  The   foetus    brought  forth  before  it  has  been 
sufficiently  developed  to  permit  of  its  maintaining 
an  independent  existence. 

"...  the  abortion  proved  only  a  female  foetus."— 
Jttartinus  Scriblerus. 

2.  Fig.:    Any  fruit,  produce,   or   project,  which 
fails  instead  of  coming  to  maturity ;  as  in  the  sen- 
tence, "His  scheme  proved  a  mere  abortion." 

a-bort'-ive,  a.  [In  Fr.  abortif;  Sp.  and  Ital. 
abortive;  Lat.  abort ivus  =  born  prematurely.] 
[ABORTION.] 

1.  Brought  forth  in    an   immature  state,  fading 
before  it  reaches  perfection. 

"If  ever  he  have  child,  abortive  be  it, 
Prodigious  and  untimely  brought  to  light." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  I.  2. 

2.  Fruitless,  ineffectual,  failing  in  its  effect;  like 
a  crude  and  unwise  project. 

"To  their  wisdom  Europe  and  America  have  owed 
scores  of  abortive  constitutions." — Macaulay  .•  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xi. 

3.  Biol. :  An  abortive  organ  is  one  wanting  some 
essential  part,  or  which  never  conies  to  maturity. 
An  abortive  stamen  generally  wants  the  anther  and 
pollen ;  an  abortive  petal  is  generally  a  mere  bristle 
or  scale ;  and  an  abortive  ovule  never  develops  into 
a  seed,  but  shrinks  away. 

4.  Pertaining  to  abortion.    Thus,  "Abortive  po- 
tions are  potions  designed  to  produce  abortions. 

•^Abortive  vellum  is  vellum  made  of  the  skin  of  an 
abortive  calf. 
*5.  Rendering  abortive. 

"Plunged  in  that  abortive  gulf." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iL  441. 

a-bort'-Ive,  s.  [ABORT,  ABORTION.]  That  which 
is  brought  forth  prematurely. 

"Many  are  preserved,  and  do  signal  service  to  their 
country,  who,  without  a  provision,  might  have  perished 
as  abortives.' — Addison:  Guardian. 

a-borf-Ive-lf ,  adv.    [ABORTION.] 

1.  Immaturely ;  in  an  untimely  manner. 
"If  abortively  poor  man  must  die, 

Kor  reach  what  reach  he  might,  why  die  in  dread  ?" 
Young:   Night  Thoughts,  vii. 

2.  So  as  to  produce  no  proper  effect;  a  failure. 
"The  enterprise  in   Ireland,  as  elsewhere,  terminated 

abortively." — Froude:  Hist.  Eng.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  94. 

fli-bort'-Ive-nSsa,  ».  [ABORT.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  abortive. 

*a-bort'-mentf  s.    [ABORT.]    An  untimely  birth. 
"...  in  whose  womb  those  deserted  mineral  riches  must 
ever  be  buried  as  lost  abortments,  unless  those  be  made 
the  active  midwives  to  deliver  them."— Lord  Bacon. 
*a-bost  e,  v.    [A.  N.]    To  assault. 
"A  Bretone,  a  braggere 
Abosted  Piers  als."  —Piers  Plow.,  p.  126. 

*ab-ot.    [ABBOT.] 

*a-b6  to,  pa.  par.    Beaten  down. 

"She  was  abash  id  and  abote." — Chaucer:  Dream?,  1,290. 

*a-b6'te,  prep.    Old  spelling  of  About. 

"They  cum  the  towne  abote."— Reliq,  Antfq.t  ii.  21. 

*a-b6the,  adv.  [Pref.  a=on,  bothe—both.']  On 
both. 

"  Abothe  half  lay  mani  on." — Arthour  <€•  Merlin,  p.  18. 

*a-bough  6d,  pa.  par.    Bowed,  obeyed. 
*abought,  pret.  of  ABIE. 
1.  Atoned  for. 

"And  that  hath  Dido  sore  aboitghte, 
Whose  deth  schall  ever  be  bethoughte." 

OowerMS.,  Soc.  Antlq.,  134,  fo.  104. 


2.  Bought. 

3.  An  incorrect  form  of  About. 

*a-bour-zie-ments,  s.  pi.  [HABILIMENTS.] 
Dress.  [ABULYIEMENT.] 

"  Abottlziements  I  hae,  aneu 
I'se  gie  mysel  and  a  to  you.** 

Taylor;  Scotch  Poems,  67. 
*  a  -boun,  prep.    [ABOVE.]    Above. 

"To  God  aboun  be  joy  and  blysse." 

Tvndal:  Visions,  p.  158. 

a-bound  ,  v.  t.  [Fr.  abonder;  Sp.abundar;  Ital. 
abbondare:  Lat.  abundo—to  rise  up,  to  swell,  to 
overflow;  from  unda—  a  wave.} 

1.  To  possess  in  great  quantity,  to  be  well  sup- 
plied.   (Followed  by  with.) 

"A  faithful  man  shall  abound  irith  blessings." — Prov. 
xxviii.  20. 

IT  Followed  by  in: 

"  That  ye  may  abound  in  hope." — Rom.  xv,  13. 

2.  To  be  in  great  plenty,  greatly  to  prevail. 

"And  because  iniquity  shall  abound,  the  love  of  many 
shall  wax  cold."—  Matt.  xxiv.  12. 

*a-bou  nde,  a.    [ABOUND.]    Abounding. 

"Ryght  so  this  mayd  of  grace  most  abounde 
Lydgate  MS.,  Soc.  Antiq.,  134,  fo.  3. 

a-bo"und  -Ing,  pr.par.    [ABOUND.] 

a-bound  -Ing,  s.    Existence  in  great  quantity. 

"  Amongst  those  aboundings  of  sin  and  wickedness." — 
South;  Sermons,  ii.  220. 

*a-boure>  s.  [A.  N.]  The  same  as  AvouBfi=a 
patron. 

"By  God  and  Seynte  Mary  myn  aboure." 

MS.  of  15th  Cent. 

a-b6"ut',  prep.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  dbutan,  dbuton,  on- 
butan,  ymbe-utan,  embutan= about  or  around;  on, 
j/m,  or  em  being  analogous  to  the  Gr.  amphi.  and 
butan  signifying  without :  be  =  by,  titan  —  out  [BUT]  ; 
literally  =  around,  on  the  outside.] 

1.  Around  (all  round:  of  place),  encircling  a  per- 
son, place,  or  thing  in  whole  or  in  part. 

"  Let  not  mercy  and  truth  forsake  thee;  bind  them  about 
thy  neck."— Prov.  iii.  3. 

2.  Near  in  time. 

"He  went  out  about  the  third  hour." — Matt.  xx.  3. 

3.  Upon  or  near  one's  person ;  easily  accessible 
where  one  is  at  the  moment. 

"  If  you  have  this  about  you."—  Stilton :  Comu9t  647. 

4.  Near  one,  attendant  on  one. 

"That  he  should  come  about  your  royal  person." 
Shakesp.;  K.  Henry  VI.,  Part  II.,  iii.  L 

5.  Concerned  with,  engaged  with,  connected  with. 
"...    I  must  be  about  my  father's  business." — Luke 

ii.  49. 

"Thy  servants'  trade  hath  been  about  cattle." — Gen. 
xlvi.  34. 

6.  Respecting,  regarding. 

"The  eleven  hundred  shekels  of  silver  that  were  taken 
from  thee,  about  which  thou  cursedst."— -Judg.  xvii.  2. 

II.  As  adverb: 

1.  Near  to  in  quantity,  quality,  or  degree. 
"...    the  number  of  the  men  was  about  five  thou- 
sand."— Acts  iv.  4. 

2.  Here  and  there,  hither  and  thither. 

"And  withal  they  learn  to  be  idle,  wandering  tiliout 
from  house  to  house."—!  Tim.  v.  13, 

3.  Round,  by  a  circuitous  route. 

"But  God  led  the  people  about,  through  the  way  of  the 
wilderness  of  the  Bed  Sea."—  Exod.  xiii.  18. 

IT  Round  about:    In  every  direction  around. 

"A  fire  poeth  before  him,  and  burneth  up  his  enemies 
round  about." — Ps.  xcvii.  3. 

4.  Just  prepared  to  do  an  act. 

"And  as  the  shipmen  were  about  to  flee  out  of  the 
ship."— Acts  xxvii.  80. 

IT  To  bring  abmtt,  or,  as  it  is  in  2  Sam.  xiv.  20,  to 
fetch  about,  signifies  to  take  effective  measures  for 
accomplishing  a  purpose ;  to  accomplish  a  purpose 
or  end. 

Naut.:  To  go  about  is  when  a  ship  is  made  to 
change  her  course,  and  go  upon  a  particular  tack 
different  from  that  on  which  she  has  been  previously 
proceeding.  About  ship,  or  ready  about,  is  the  con- 
cise method  of  giving  orders  for  such  a  change  of 
course. 

If  Bring  about :  To  bring  to  the  point  or  state  do- 
sired. 

" .  .  .  to  bring  about  all  Israel  unto  thee."— 
2  Sam.  iii.  12. 

"Whether  she  will  be  brought  about  by  breaking  her 
head,  I  very  much  question."— Spectator. 

IT  Come  about:  To  arrive,  to  reach  the  proper 
moment  for  the  occurrence  of  an  event. 

"The  time  was  come  about."— I  Sam.  i.  20. 


If  Go  about:  To  wander  hither  and  thither  with 
the  view  of  finding  opportunity  to  do  a  deed, 
"  Why  go  ye  about  to  kill  me?"—  John  vii.  19. 
III.  -4«  the  imperative  of  a  verb,  or  especially  iritfi 
GO  requiring  to  be  supplied  : 

"  About  my  brains  "  (i.  e.,  brains  go  to  work). 

Shakes]?.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

*about-hammer,  about-sledge,  s.  The  largest 
hammer  used  by  smiths.  It  is  generally  employed 
by  under-workmen  called  hammer-men.  (Note  in. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  ed.  Dyce,  iv.  2S9.)  In 
America  is  called  a  sledge-hammer,  and  is  wielded 
by  both  hands. 

*about-speich.  [About;  speech.]  Circumlocu- 
tion. (Scotch.) 

"  Rycht  so  my  about-epeech  often  tymes 
And  semblabill  wordis  we  compyl  our  rymes," 

Douglas:   Virgil,  10,  1.  12. 

*abOUt-ward,  adv.    Inclining  to,  on  the  point  of. 
"But  than  syr  Marrok,  hys  steward 
Was  fast  abouteicarde 
To  do  hys  lady  Kyle." 

MS.  Cantab,  ff.  ii.  38,  71.     (Halliwell.) 

*a-bo"ut'e,  or  *a-b6ut'-6n,  prep.  &  adv.  About. 
[ABOUT.] 

"And  other  1ml  yes  in  here  degrees  about  f." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,580. 
"For  both  me  goon  abouten  oure  pnrchas." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,112. 

"And  in  this  wise  these  lordes  all  and  some 
Ben  on  the  Sonday  to  the  citee  come 
Abouten  prime,  and  in  the  toun  alight." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,191. 

*a-bouye,  s.    [A.  S.  abugan.]    To  bow. 
"Alle  londys  ssole  abouye  to  by  weste  and  by  este." 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  216. 


-  ,    prep.    &  adv.    [A.    S.  dbufant   bufan^ 

be  ufan;  Dut.  bourn.] 

A.  As  a  preposition  : 

1.  Lit.:  Higher  in  place;  also  to  a  higher  place 
beyond. 

".  .  .  the  waters  which  were  above  the  firmament."— 
Gen.  i.  7. 

"Above  the  brims  they  force  their  fiery  way." 

Dr  t/den:  JSneid. 

2.  Fig.  :  Higher  or  superior  to,  of  greater  rank  or 
dignity  than. 

"The  disciple  is  not  above  his  master,  nor  the  servant 
above  his  Lord."—  Matt.  x.  24. 

3.  Higher  in  number  or  quantity  ;  more  in  number 
or  quantity,  upward. 

"For  the  man  was  above  forty  years  old."—  Acts  iv.  22. 

4.  Higher  in  measure  or  degree,  more  in  measure 
or  degree,  more  than,  beyond. 

"...  thou  art  cursed  above  all  cattle,  and  above  every 
beast  of  the  field."—  Gen.  iii.  14. 

5.  Higher  than  it  is  possible  to  grasp  intellect- 
ually, unattainable. 

"It  is  an  old  and  true  distinction  that  things  may  be 
<itn>re  reason  without  being  contrary  to  it."  —  Swijt. 

6.  Too  high  in  point  of  conscience  willingly  to  do  a 
disreputable  deed  ;  also  too  high  in  one's  own  self- 
esteem  for  ;  too  proud  for. 

"Kings  and  princes  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world 
laboured  in  arts  and  occupations,  and  were  above  nothing 
that  tended  to  promote  the  conveniences  of  life."—  Popet 
Odyssey,  Notes. 

If  Above  all  is  an  elliptic  phrase  for  "above  all 
things,  above  all  circumstances,  chiefly,  princi- 
pally. 

Above-stairs:  On  the  floor  above. 

*7.  Colloquial:  (1)  Above  a  bit  =  exceedingly.  (2) 
Above  your  hooks  =  too  knowing,  too  clever* 

B,  As  an  adverb: 
I.  Lit.  .(of  place): 

1.  Overhead. 

"When  he  established  the  clouds  above."  —  Prof.  viii.2S. 

2.  On  the  higher  or  upper  part,  on  the  top. 

".  .  .  and  in  a  cubit  shalt  thou  finish  it  [the  ark) 
above."  —  Gen.  vi.  16. 

3.  In  heaven. 

"I  should  have  denied  the  God  that  Is  above."  —  Job 
jcxxi.  28. 

II.  Fig.: 

1.  Beyond,  in  point  of  size  or  number. 

".  .  .  the  fragments  of  the  five  barley-loaves,  which  re- 
mained over  and  above  unto  them  that  had  eaten."  —  John 
vi.  13. 

2.  In  a  superior  social   position  of  power  and 
dignity. 

"And  the  Lord  shall  mnke  thee  the  hend,  nnd  not  the 
tail;  and  thou  shalt  be  alxn'e  only,  and  thou  shalt  not  be> 
beneath."—  Deut.  xxviii.  13. 

III.  Of  time:  Before,  previously  .    In  tho  phrase, 
"  \Vo  have  shown  above"   and    in   tho  adjective* 


bfiil,    btfy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     c,hln,     bench;     go,     £em(     thin,    this;     sin,     as. ;     expect,     Xenophon,     ejfist.    pli  = 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -Won,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     do 
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abrase 


above  -  cited,  above  -  described^  above  •  mentioned* 
above-named,  above-specified,  above  signifies  in  the 
immediately  preceding  portion  of  the  book,  but  not 
necessarily  on  the  upper  parti  of  the  same  page. 
The  use  or  these  terms  carries  us  back  to  the  time 
when  books  were  written  on  long  continuous  scrolls, 
and  a  previous  part  of  the  composition  was  really 
above  that  to  wnich  the  writer  had  come. 

".  .  .  the  above-cited  mammalian  genera  of  the  Old 
World." — Owen:  Brit.  Fossil  Mammals. 

IT  Sometimes  it  is  employed  almost  like  a  sub- 
stantive. It  then  signifies— 

(1)  The  higher  part,  the  upper  part. 

".  .  .  the  waters  of  Jordan  shall  be  cut  off  from  the 
waters  that  come  down  from  aboim." — Josh.  iii.  13. 

(2)  Heaven,  the  place  of  bliss* 

"  Who  shall  ascend  into  heaven?  (that  is,  to  bring  Christ 
down  from  above.)" — Bom.  x.  6. 

above-board,  adv. 

Lit. :  Above  the  board  or  table,  in  open  sight,  so 
as  to  forbid  the  possibility,  or  at  least  the  likeli- 
hood of  fraud,  trick,  or  deception.  In  a  way  op- 
posed to  the  procedure  of  the  gamester  who  puts 
his  hands  under  the  table  to  shuffle  the  cards. 

1.  In  open  sight,  without  trickery. 

"  It  is  the  part  also  of  an  honest  man  to  deal  above-board 
and  without  tricks." — V Estrange. 

2.  Openly , without  the  effort  at  concealment  which 
a  proper  feeling  of  shame  would  induce. 

"  Now-a-days  they  [villainies]  are  owned  above-board." — 
South;  Sermons. 

V  Used   more  frequently  in  colloquial  language 
than  by  our  best  English  classics. 
above-deck,  a. 

1.  Naut.:  Upon  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  not  in  the 
cabin  or  other  parts  below. 

2.  Fig. :  ( Like  ABOVE-BOAED,  q.  v.)  Without  arti- 
fice. 

above-ground,  a.    Alive,  unburied. 

"I'll  have  'em,  an  they  be  above-ground." 

Beaumont  <£•  Fletcher.-  The  Chances. 

*a-b6  ven,  prep.  &  adv.    Old  form  of  ABOVE. 
"And  especially  aboven  every  thing." 

Chaucer:  Sompnoures  Tale,  7,296. 

*a-bow,  v.   [Avow.]   To  maintain,  to  avow.  (Ar- 
thour  <£  Merlin,  p.  193.) 
*a-b6  we,  v.  ».  &  t.    [A.  S.  abugan.] 

I.  Intrant.:    To  bow. 

"To  Roland  then  sche  gan  abowe 
Almost  doun  til  his  fete." 

MS.  Ashmole,  33,  p.  37.     (Hattiirell.) 

II.  Trans.:    To  daunt,  to  put  to  shame.    (Cock- 
eram.) 

*a-bo*w"e  (O.  Eng.),  *a-b<5wen  (O.  Eng.  & 
Scotch),  *a-btfw'ne  and  *a-b<Sw yne  (both  O. 

Scotch),  prep. &  adv. 

I.  As  prep.:    Above. 

"Abowe  all  othur." — Cor.  AZyst.,  p.  83. 

II.  As  adv.:    Above. 

"Kepe  hyt  therfore  wyth  temperat  hete  adowne, 
Full  forty  dayes,  tyll  hyt  wex  black  aboieen." 

Ashmole;  '1'heat.  Chem.  Brit.,  p.  171. 

*a-b6'wed,  pa.  par.    [ABOWE,  v.] 
*a-bdw'-e'5,  a.  pL    [A.  N.]  Probably  for  aboures 
or  avowfs  =  patron  saints.  (Halliwell  and  Wright.) 
"God  and  Seinte  Marie  and  Sein  Denis  also 
And  alle  the  uboices  of  this  churche,  in  was  ore  ich 
am  i-do."  Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  475. 

*abowght,  *a-b<5w-tyne  tprep.&  adv.  [ABOUT.] 
About. 

"  Abowght  the  body."— Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  9. 
"And  made   fyere   aboictyne." — MS.   Ashinole,  61,   f.  5. 
(Halliwell.) 

Abp.    A  contraction  for  ARCHBISHOP. 
Ib'-ra-ca-dab-ra,    or     &r-as-a-dab'-ra,    the 
Ar  -a-ca-lan  of  the  Jews. 

1.  A  Syrian  deity. 

2.  A  magical  collocation  of  letters  placed  as  in 
the  figure  oelow : 

ABRACADABRA 

A  B  R  A  0  A  B  A  B  R 

ABRACADAB 

A  B  R  A  0  A  D  A 

A  B  R  A  0  A  D 

ABRACA 

A  B  R  A  C 

A  B  R  A 

ABR 

AB 

A 

It  will  bo  observed  that  the  name  abracadabra  can 
be  read  not  only  on  the  uppermost  horizontal  line, 
but  on  any  of  the  lines  below  it,  with  a  continuation, 
slantingly  upward,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  tho 
triangle.  So  can  it  also  on  that  right-hand  line,  or 
any  one  parallel  to  it,  tho  continuation  in  tho 


latter  case  being  on  tho  uppermost  lino  toward  the 
right  hand.  A  paper  inscribed  in  such  a  fashion, 
and  hung  around  tho  neck,  was  supposed  to  bo  a 
tacit  invocation  of  the  Syrian  doity  mentioned 
abovej  and  was  recommended  by  the  sapient  So renus 
Saronicus  as  an  antidote  against  fever  and  various 
other  diseases.  Shortly  before  A.  D.  1588,  a  quack 
doctor,  who  charged  £15  for  his  prescription,  made 
a  patient  suffering  from  ague  much  worse,  by  in- 
ducing him  to  eat  the  charm  instead  of  wearing  it 
round  his  neck. 

"  .  .  .  A  little  afore  his  fit  was  at  hand  he  called  unto 
the  wife  of  the  patient  to  bring  him  an  apple  of  the 
largest  size,  and  then  with  a  pinne  write  on  the  rinde  of 
the  apple  Abracadabra^  and  perawade  him  to  take  it  pres- 
ently in  the  beginning  of  his  fit,  for  there  was  (sayth  he) 
a  secret  in  those  words.  To  be  short,  the  patient,  being 
hungry  of  his  health,  followed  his  counsel  1,  and  devoured 
all  and  every  piece  of  the  apple." — Clowes,  A.  D.  1588. 

*a-brad',pa.  par.  [A.  S.  abreothan=to  bruiso, 
break,  destroy,  kill,  frustrate.]  Withered  (Halli' 
well).  Killed,  destroyed  (Wright). 

*'Fair  i-woie  and  fair  i-sprad, 
But  the  olde  tre  was  abrad." 

The  Seveyn  Sages,  610. 

ab-ra'de,  v.  /.  [Lat.  abrado—to  scrape  away,  to 
rub  off:  a6=from,  away,  andrarfo=to  scrape  off, 
to  touch  in  passing,  to  graze.]  To  rub  down,  to 
crumble  or  wear  away  by  friction. 

1.  Geol.:   To  rub  away  rocks  by  water,  frost,  or 
similar  agencies. 

"Stones  which  lie  underneath  the  glacier  and  are 
pushed  along  by  it,  sometimes  adhere  to  the  ice;  and  as 
the  mass  glides  slowly  along  at  the  rate  of  a  few  inches  or 
at  the  utmost  two  or  three  feet  per  day,  abrade,  groove, 
and  polish  the  rock." — Lyell;  Man.  ofGeot.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Naut. :  also  Bot.,  &c. :  To  rub  or  wear  away  by 
friction. 

3.  Med. :   To  produce  a  superficial  excoriation, 
with  los^  of  substance,  under  the  form  of  small 
shreds,  in  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  intestines ; 
to  tear  off  or  fret  the  skin. 

"Instead  of  nourishing,  it  stimulates,  abrades,  and 
carries  away  part  of  the  solids." — Miscellanies  (1762). 

4.  Fig. :  To  wear  away. 

"  Nor  deem  it  strange  that  rolling  years  abrade 
The  social  bias."  Shenstone:    Ecun.,  p.  1. 

*a-bra'de,  adv.    [ABROAD.] 
ab-ra  -ded,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ABRADE.] 
"  The  abraded  summits  of  the  grinding  teeth." — Owen: 
Fossil  Mammals  Jk  Birds  (1846). 

ab-ra  -ding,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [ABEADE.] 
As  pr.  par. :    (See  the  verb.) 
As  substantive: 

1.  Geol.:    The  rubbing  down  of  rocks  by  frost  or 
similar  causes. 

2.  Agric. :    The  abrading  of  earth  is  the  causing 
it  to  crumble  away  through  the  action  of  frost. 

*a-brse'-den,  v.  t.  [M.  H  Ger.  erbreiten.'}  To 
dilate.  (Stratmann.) 

A  -bra-ham,  A'-bram  [Lat.  Abrahamus.  Sept 
Gr.  Habraam;  fr.  Heb.  .4&rakam=father  of  a  mul- 
titude: the  second  and  original  form  (Abram)  is 
from  Gr.  Habram;  Hob.  X6ram=father  of  eleva- 
tion.) An  ancient  patriarch,  father  and  founder  of 
the  Jewish  nation.  (See  Gen.  xi.— xxv.) 

U  In  compounds:  Derived  from,  connected,  or 
pretending  to  be  connected  with  the  patriarch 
Abraham. 

Abraham-man.  Tom  of  Bedlam,  or  Bedlam 
Beggar=a  sturdy  beggar.  The  Abraham-men  for- 
merly roamed  through  England,  begging  and  pil- 
fering: they  were  well  known  in  Shakespeare's 
time,  and  on  to  the  period  of  the  Civil  Wars. 

"An  Abraham-man  Is  he  that  walketh  bare-armed  and 
bare-legged,  and  fay  net  li  hymself  mad,  and  curyeth  a 
packe  of  wool,  or  a  stycke  with  baken  on  it,  or  such  lyke 
toye,  and  nameth  hymself  poor  Tom.—  Fra tern itye  of 
Vacabondes  (1575). 

"And  these  what  name  or  title  e'er  they  bear 
Jarkman,  or  Patrico,  Cranke,  or  Clapper-dudgeon, 
Frater,  or  _46ram-man,  I  speak  to  all 
That  stand  in  fair  election  for  the  title 
Of  king  of  beggars." 

Beaumont  ct  Fletcher.-  Regg.  Bush,  ii.  1. 

T[  The  phrase  *'  to  sham  Abraham,"  still  common 
among  sailors,  and  meaning  to  feign  sickness,  is 
probably  founded  on  the  hypocritical  proton -i  -  uf 
the  Abraham-men. 

Abraham  Newland.  A  name  formerly  given  to 
Bank  of  England  notes,  owing  to  their  bearing  the 
signature  of  Abraham  Newland,  who  was  chief 
cashier  for  many  years.  Dibdin  alludes  to  him  in 
tho  lines— 

"  Sham  Abraham  you  may, 
But  you  musn't  sham  Abraham  Netcland." 

*  Abraham's  balm,  s.  According  to  Cockoram, 
"a  willow  in  Italy  that  brings  forth  agnus  castus 
like  pepper."  Bullokar  (1641)  says  that  it  was  used 
as  a  charm  to  preserve  chastity.  (See  Halliwell: 
Diet.  ofObs.  Eit'j.) 


t  Abraham's  eve,  s.  A  magical  charm,  the  ap- 
plication of  which  was  supposed  to  deprive  a  thief, 
who  refused  to  confess  his  crime,  of  eyesight.  i.U-S. 
on  Magic,  16fA  Cent.) 

*abraham,  *abram,  a.  &  s.  Catachrestic  for 
AUBCUN. 

"Our  heads  are  some  brown,  some  black,  some  arrant, 
some  bald." — Early  Edit,  of  Shakespeare:  Coriol.,  ii.  3. 

^F  The  folio  of  1685  altered  it  to  auburn.  (Halli- 
well.) 

Abraham-coloredt  abram-colored  =  auburn-col- 
ored. 

"A  goodly  long,  thick,  abraham-colored  beard." — 
Blurt;  Master  Constable. 

A'-bra-ham-Ites,  s.pl.    [ABRAHAM.] 
Church  History: 

1.  A  sect  of  Paulicians  who  rose  toward  tho  ond 
of  the  eighth  century,  and  were  suppressed  by  Cyr- 
iacus,  Patriarch  of  Antioch.    Their  leader  was  Abra- 
ham, a  native  of  Antioch. 

2.  An  order  of  monks  who  practiced  idolatry*  and 
were  in  consequence  extirpated  by  Theophilus  in 
the  ninth  century. 

3.  A  Bohemian  sect,  nominally  followers  of  John 
Huss,  who,  iu  17S2,  avowed  themselves  as  holding 
what  they  alleged  to  have  been  Abraham's  creed  bo- 
fore  his  circumcision.    They  believed  in  the  unity 
of  God,  but  at  the  same  time  they  accepted  none  of 
the  Bible  except  the  Lord's  Prayer,    In  1783  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II.  expelled  them  from  Bohemia. 

i'-bra-ham-It'-Ic,  A'-bra-ham-it'-I-cal,  «• 
Pertaining  to  or  in  some  way  related  to  the  patriarch 
Abraham. 

*a-braid',  * a-braid 'e,  *a-bra'y,  *a-brayd', 
*a-brayde',  *a-brayd  -en,  *a-brey'def  v.  t.  &  »". 
[A.S.  abredan.] 

I.  Transitive: 

1.  To  arouse,  to  awaken  another  person  or  one's 
self. 

2.  To  excit3,  to  stir  up. 

"For  theyr  comodites  to  abrayden  up  pride.** 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  121. 

1[  Reflectively:  To  stir  up  one's  self  to  do  anything, 
"I  abrayde,  I  enforce  me  to  do  a  thynge." — Palgrave. 

3.  To  start. 

"Bochas  present  felly  gan  abrayde 
To  Messaline,  and  even  thus  he  sayde." 

Bochas,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  4.    (See  also  MSS.  Egertan* 
829,  p.  72.    HalHwcll.) 

4.  More  fig.:  To  draw  a  sword  from  a  scabbard. 
II.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  awake,  or  to  return  to  conscious 
ness  after  a  reverie. 

"This  man  out  of  his  elep  for  fer  abrayde.'* 

Chaucer.-  Nonne  Priestes  Tale,  16,494. 
"But  when  as  I  did  out  of  sleep  abray 
I  found  her  not  where  I  her  left  whileare.** 

Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  IV.  vi.  36. 
**Bnt  from  his  study  he  at  last  abray'd, 
Call'd  by  the  hermit  old,  who  to  him  said." 

Fairfax:  Tasso  xiii.  50. 

2.  To  start  up,  to  become  roused  to  exertion,  to 
speech,  or  to  passion. 

"Ipomydon  with  that  stroke  abraydet 
And  to  the  kynge  thus  he  sayde." 

Jpomydon,  1,149. 

3.  To  cry  out,  to  shout,  to  speak  with  a  loud  voice. 

"As  a  man  all  ravished  with  gladness 
Abrayded  with  a  loud  voice. 

Elyot  on  Boucher.     (  HVdywood.) 

4.  To  arise  in  the  stomach  with  a  sense  of  nausea, 
a- bra  id  -It,  pa.par.  &  a.  Scotch  form  of  ABRADED. 

[ABEADE.] 

ab'-ra-mlB,  s.  [Gr.  abramis,  genit.  -idos—a  fish 
found  in  the  sea  and  in  the  Nile:  possibly  the 
bream/]  A  genus  of  fishes  founded  by  Cuvier,  and 
belonging  to  the  family  Cyprinidae.  All  the  species 
are  inhabitants  of  fresh  water.  [BREAM.] 

a-bran'-chi-a,  *.  fGr.  a,  priv.,  and  branchfa= 
gills  of  fishes;  pi.  of  branchit>n  =  a.  fin,  a  gill.] 
Cuvier's  third  order  of  the  class  Annelida.  As 
their  name  Abranchia  imports,  they  have  no  ap- 

Earent  gills.    The  order  includes  two  families — the 
umbricidte,  or  Earthworms,  and  the  HirudinidEB, 
or  Leeches. 

a-bran -chl-an,  adj.  (generally  used  as  substan- 
tive). A  species  of  the  order  Abranchia,  [ABRAN- 
CHIA.] 

a-bran'-chi-ate,  a.    [ABRAXCHTA.] 

Zool.;  Destitute  of  gills. 

"...  the  abranchiate  annelides." — Prof.  Otren.-  Lectures 
on  the  Invertebrated  Animals. 

ab-rajfe',  v.  f.  [Lat.  abrasumt  supine  of  abrado.] 
[ABRADE.]  To  scrape,  to  shave.  (Cockeram.) 

ab-ra^e',  a,  [Lat.  abrasus,  pa.  par.  of  abrado.] 
[ABRADE.]  Smooth. 

"An  abrase  table," — Ben.  Jonson,  ii.  366. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p6t, 
or.     wore,     wglf,     work,     who,     s&n;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     ae,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


abrasion 

ab-ra'-gion,  s.    [In  Fr.  abrasion;  fr.    Lat.  06- 
~~T,  pa.  par.  of  dorado.]    [ABRADE.] 
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tab-rS-nfin-$r-a'-Uon, «.    [Eccles.    Lat.  abre- 


I.  The  act  or  process  of  rubbing  away. 

II.  The  state  of  being  rubbed  away. 


1.  Spec,  in  GeoL:  The  attrition  or  rubbing  away 
of  rocks  by  ice,  by  contact  with  other  blocks  of 


=  now.]    Absolute  renunciation,  absolute 


-Theycal.ed  the  former  part  of  this  form  the  «!,«- 

nunciation,  viz.,  of  the  devil  and  all  those  idols  wherein 


stone,  &c. 

"...  if  they  are  well  protected  by  a  covering-  of  clay  the    devil    was   worshiped    among    the   heathen.''— Up. 

or  turf,  the  marks  of  abrasion  seem  capable  of  enduring  Bull :  Works,  iii.  555. 

toTev*T."-LveU:  Manual  of  Geol.,  ch.  *ii.  * 3,  bred  -d?n,    v.    i.    [A.  S.  abrettan.']    To    fall 

2.  Numis.:  The  wear  and  tear  of  coins.  awav.    (Stratmann.) 


away, 

III.  That  which  is  rubbed  away  from  bodies.  *ab-repf,   v.     [Lat.  abripio^to  snatch 

ab-ra  -um,  *.    A  kind  of  red  clay  used  to  color    from :  ab  =  from ;  rapio  =  to  snatch,  to  take 


away 


mahogany.    It  is  found  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  in  by  violence.]    To  take  away  by  violence. 

Germany.  «.    .    .    his  nephew's  life  he  questions, 

a-brax  -as,  s.    [From  the  Greek  letters  having  And  questioning  abrepts." 

their  equivalents  in  a,  b,  r,  a,  x,  a,  P,  of  which  the  Billingslu's  Brachy-Martyrologia  (1657). 

numerical  values  are:  a=l,  b=2,  r=10U,  a=l,  x=60,  ab-rSp'-tlon,  s.     [Lat.  abreptio,  fr    o6ripio=to 

a=l,  s=200,  in  all  365.]  take  away  by  force:  ab;  rapio— to  carry  or  snatch 

1.  A  mystical   or  cabalistic  word   used   by  the  awav.1 
Egyptians,  and  especially  by  Basilides,  who  lived 
in  the  second  century.    He  intended  by  it  to  ex- 
press his  view  that  between  the  earth  and  the  em- 

pyrean  there  were  365  heavens  each  with  its  order  leased  ffll]  into  thig      ^m    disjunction  or  abrepti<>n 
of  angels  or  intelligences:  these  also  were  36am  of  hissoulfrom  his  body. "-Halliwell.-Melamproncea,  p. 73. 
number,  like  the  days  of  the  year.    Anything  in- 
scribed with  the  word  abraxas  became  a  charm  or      ,"K *"  ' *—«-   — *-•»    -   "7_  _,... 

amulet.    Gems^  with  it  upon   them  are  still  often  oi- 
brought  from  Egypt. 


1.  The  act  of  seizing  and  carrying  away. 

2.  The  state  of  being  seized  and  carried  away. 
Cardan   relates  of   himself  that  he  could  when  he 


abroad 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  abridging 

Law.  1.  The  act  of  shortening  a  counter  doclara- 

2.  Abridgment  of  Damages:  Exercise  of  a  right 
by  a  court  of  reducing  damages  when  justice  seems 
to  require  it. 

II.  The  state  of  being  abridged, 
1.  In  a  general  souse. 

*2.  Diminution,  lessening. 

"To  be  master  of  the  sea  is  an  abridgment  of  a  mon- 
archy."— Bacon;  Works,  "A'ssay  Civ,  tfr  Mor."  ch.  irix. 

3.  Deprivation  of,  restraint  from. 

"It  is  not  barely  a  man's  abridgment  in  his  external 
accommodation  which  makes  him  miserable."— Son/ A. 

III.  Most  common  sense:  The  thing  abridged. 

1.  An  epitome  of  a  book,  a  compend,  an  abstract* 
a  summary  of  a  volume  or  of  an  oral  statement. 

*2.  A  short  play,  or  the  players. 

(a)  The  play :  so  called,  it  is  thought,  because  in 
the  historical  drama  the  events  of  several  years  are- 
abridged  or  presented  in  brief  compass. 

"Say,  what  abridgment  have  you  for  this  evening? 
What  mask?  what  muHU-V 

Shakesp.:  Mids.  Night's  Dream,  v.  1. 

(?•)  The  players. 

M  Hamlet  .  .  .  For  look,  where  my  abridgment  comes. 
(Enter  fonr  or  five  players.}" — Hamlet,  ii.  2. 


abreuvoir  (pron.  a-breuv'-war) ,  *.  [Fr.  abreuv- 

fr=(l)  a  watering-place,  (2)  a  horse-pond ;  abreuver 

=  to  water  (animals) ;  from  O.    Fr.  abeuvrer,  from  In  the  same  act  and  scene  Hamlet  is  made  to  say — 

Low  Lat._abeverare,  abebrare ;  ad=in  the  direction  "Good,  my  lord,  will  yon  see  the  players  well  bestowed?- 


.    the  well-known  figure  of  the  serpent-legged  %°W     ^    T     *  lY^re'  at>™r«r.e    ««fln 

"-ArchcL-ol.  Jonrn.,  xk  (1862),  104.  ?*•    «nd    Lat.  btbere=to  drink;   Sp.  abrevar;   Gr.  Bo  yon  hear,  let  them  be  well  n^ed;   for  they  are  th* 

,                                                a  +,      _«  6recAo=to  wet  on  the  surface.]    [ABBREUVOIR.]  abstract  and  brief  chronicleB  of  the  time." 

2.  A  genus  of  moths,  which  contains  the  well-  Masonry-     The   interstice   between    contiguous  „    . 

known  gooseberry  or  magpie  moth  (.4.  grossula-  gtones  loft  that  it  may  bo  filled  with  mortar  or  H  Abstract  and  brief  chronicles  &TQ  expressions- 

riata).    [MAGPIE- MOTH.  J  cement. 


*a-bra  y,  *a-brayd',  *a-brayd -en,  v.  t.  &  i. 
[ABEAID.J 

a'-bra-zlte,  s.  [Gr.  a,  priv. ;  brazo=to  boil.]  A 
mineral  composed  of  alumina,  potash  and  lime,  first 
noticed  near  Rome,  and  sometimes  called  Gismond- 
ite,  after  the  name  of  its  discoverer. 

a'-bra-zlt'-lc,   a.     Pertaining   to  the   mineral 
called  abrazite.    Not  melting  or  effervescing  before 
the  blowpipe. 
a-brea'd,  adv.    Abroad.    (Scotch.) 

"  O  Jenny,  dinna  toss  your  head, 
An'  set  your  beauties  a'  abread  I " 

Burns:  To  a  Louse. 
a-breast1,  adi:    [a=on ;  breast.] 


*a-brey'de.    [ABEAID.] 

*a-brlc,  «.     [Deriv.  uncertain.]    [BRIMSTONE.] 
Sulphur.    (Coles:  Eng.  Diet.,  1677.) 

*aV-rI-cSck,  «ab'-rl-cot,  s.   [APRICOT.] 

"Nor  there  the  damson  wants  nor  abricock." 

.DraytvH:  Poly.Olbions,  s.  xviii. 

abrioock-apple,  s     An  apricot-tree.    (Ryder.) 
a-brldge,  *a-brf  ^ge,  r.  t.    [From  Fr.  abrevier, 
abbregier,  abridgier,  abrigier,  and  that  from.  Lat. 


quite  analogous  to  abridgment.    [ABSTRACT.] 
*a-brl  &ge,  *a-brlfee,  v.    [ABRIDGE,  ABHYGGE.]: 

1.  To  abridge. 

2.  To  shield  off,  to  ward  off. 

"Alle  myscheffes  from  him  to  abriggt." 

Lydgate:  3ft'»tor  Poem*. 

*ab-rip'-t9d,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [From  Lat  uliripin, 
•»pw?,  -eptum=to  take  away  by  force:  ab  —  from; 
rapio=to  snatch  away.l  Snatched  or  stolen  away. 


(Cockeram.)    [ABREPT.J 
a-broa'^h,  *a-br6eb.e,  «.  t. 


[ABROACH,  oiiv.J 


a-broa  ch,  adv. 


Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,759. 
[Pref.   a=on,   and   broach—  & 


abbrevio:'  ad=m  the  direction  of,  and  brevio=to    To  set  abroach,  to  broach. 

shorten;   fcrews=short;  Fr.  abrtger;   Prov.  &  Sp.  'Thilke  tonne  that  I  shall  abroche." 

abreviar;  Ital.  abbreviare.    Wedgwood  shows  that 

the  Provencal  has  breu  for  brevis,  breugetat  for 

1.  Gen.:  Standing  or  moving  with  the  breasts  in    brevttas,  in  analogy  with  which  the  verb  correspond-    g 

a  line,  exactly  in  line  with  each  other.  ing  to  abbreviare  would  be  abbreujar,  leading  im-        j 

".    .    .    two  mer    could  hardly  walk  abreast."— 3Ia-    mediately  to  the  Fr.    abrecjer.]  in  a  pos'ition,"&cTrto"  allow1  the  Included  liquid"  to- 

caulay .-  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  ::iii.  Gen. :  1.  To  curtail,  to  shorten  in  some  way  or    rua  fr0ely  out ) 

2.  Naut.:  Ships  -ire  abreast  when  their  bows  are    other;  or,  less  specifically,  to  diminish. 

inline  "•   •  •  Q9  *n  nowise  she  could  abridge  his  wo."— Turber 

"The*  KelJona     .     .     .     grounded  abreast  ot  the  outer     *'«'«:  Tragical  Tales  (1587). 

"Besides,  thy  staying  will  abridge  thy  life." 

Sliakesp.:  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 


pit.]    [BROACH.] 
1.  With  egress  afforded.    (Used  of  vessels  or  pipes 


ship  of  the  enemy."—  Scuthe-j:  Nelson,  vol.  ii. 

IT  Naut. :  A  ship  is  ajrtast  of  an  object  when  that 
object  is  on  lino  W'.th  the  vessel's  beam. 

A  vessel  is  abreaft  a  promontoi-y  when  it  lies  or  is 
sailing  off  the  slmr"  lii.cctiy  off  that  promontory. 

On  board  a  ship,  abreot'  -neans  in  a  parallel  line 
to  the  beam. 

*ab'-re-cock,  s.    A-icpricot,    (Gerard.) 

ab-re  de,  v.  t.  &  i.    [A.  S.  abredian=to  open.] 


"Hogsheads  of  ale  and  claret  were  set  abroach  in  the- 
streets." — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  J^ig.:  Tapped  or  opened. 

"  Alack,  what  mischiefs  he  might  set  abroach 
In  shadow  of  such  greatness." 

Shakesp.:  2  Henry  JI'.,  v.  2. 

Tf  Used,  it  will  bo  seen,  specially  in  the  phrase 

2.  To  curtail  the  length  of  a  hook  or  other  literary    '/^to^taf  t^Dterco^to'oDe'n  •  TzMJtoO  to°diffuse 
composition,  either  by  re-writing  it  in  shorter  com-    Si*2jap>  to  Plerc0'  to  °Pen '  w  *•""'•' 
pass,  or  by  omitting  the  less  important  passages. 


"Tyranny  sends  the  chain  that  must  abridge 
The  noble  sweep  of  all  their  privilege." 

Coirper:  Table  Talk. 


[ABROAD.]     Abroad 


9,-br€'ed,    fc-breld,   adv. 
(Scotch.) 

"  The  prophecy  got  agreed  in  the  country."—  Antiquary, 
U.  245. 

"The  stor/  ot  A'-aiile:  stoat 
AVith  j^old  win  hro\/d'jred  there  a&refcf." 

/:,'/.-.  V  •(->  -t(,  H'a'soii's  Vvll.,  ii.  3. 
"An1  flprend  re&rc.'rf  ihy  weel-flllM  brisket." 

/',•,.'..   ,1  •'''  /  a  '-tiler's  New  Year  Morning. 

*gi-bre'ge  ^-bis^fee,  v.  t.    [ABRIPGE.J 

"And  for  he  woMe  h^  lont'c  tule  abreg?." 

(_'lt'.iu<_-<.  r  ;  Cant.  Tales,  9,531. 
".     .     .     thev  yit  \-cl  1  ere  days  afcrfffj/e."' 

:  X.u'ijntt-s  Tale,  3,001. 


*a-br6a  ch-ment,  a.    The  act  of  forestalling  the 
"Plntarch's  life  of  Coriolanus  is  principally  abridged    mar)(et" 

[Pref.    o  =  on,    and     broad.], 
confined  manner,  widely,  at  large. 

louse,  though  it  may  bo  in  other 
houses. 

"In  one  house  shall  it  be  eaten;  thou  shall  not  carry 
forth  ought  of  the  flesh  abroad  out  of  the  house." — 
Etna.  iii.  46. 

2.  Outside  the  house;  in  the  open  air;  away  from, 
one's  abode. 

"Abroad  the  sword  bereaveth,  at  home  there  is  as  denth." 
— Lam.  i.  20. 

"Ruffians  are  abroad."  —  Coirjicr.-  Ta*k,  bk.  v. 
".    .    .    go  abroad  out  of  the  camp." — Dtttt.  xxiii.  10. 

3.  In  another  country  than  one's  native  land. 


"That  man  should  thus  encroach  on  fellow-man, 
Abridge  him  o/his  just  und  native  rights." 

Cotrper:  Task,  bk.  v. 

^[  The  use  of  from,  of  the  thing,  is  now  obsolete. 
"Nor  do  I  now  make  moan  to  be  abridged 
from  such  a  noble  rate." 

Shakfsp.:  Merck,  of  rcnice,  i.  1. 

4.  Alg, .'  To  reduce  a  compound  quantity  or  equa- 
tion to  :i  simpler  form.  Thus  x  —  a  +  2a  may  bo 
abridged  to  x  +  a;  and  3x  —  5  —  2x  =  +  8  —  5  to 
x  =  S. 

a  brid  ged,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ABRIDGE.] 

"  The  following  is  an  abridged  scheme  of  his  arrange-    abroad."— 


Another  prince,  deposed  by  the  Revolution,  was  living 
'  //»<".  A'»t;.,  <•).. 


ments."—  Oicfn:  M 
*3.-breid'-en,  «.  i.  (p-et.  abreid,  iia-?t  abrade*).       j,-brldg -er,  s.    [ABRIDGE.] 

1.  Gen.:  One  who  shortens,  a  shortener. 

".  .  .  self-destroyer*,  ot  least  ahridgers  of  their  lives."— 
of  the  Pni/li»h. 

2.  Spec. :  One  who  writes  a  compendium  or  abridg- 
ment of  a  book. 


[A.  S.  abregdii'i.  ibndan.']    T,»  tarn  away,  to  draw 
out,  or  startup.    (Strat-mann.) 

*5.-brek'-en,     r.    t.     ,'pi.    par.    abroken).     [A.    S.      Whitlack:  Manner 

abrecan.]    To  break  out. 

"And  yf  wo  nay  owhar  tibrebf." 

.irth p.  292. 

*a-brenn'-e,  r.  f.  [M.  H.  Gor.  erbrennen.']  To 
burn  up.  (Stratmnnn.) 

*ab  -re-noun^e,  r. '.    To  renounM  utterly. 

".  .  .  either  to  tbre->'.o<ince  their  \:i/es  r>r  their  liv- 
ings."— Fox:  Acis  a'Ki  Iteds.  fol.  159. 


*-brIdfe 

[ABRIDGE. 


pr.  par.    [ABRIDGE.] 


4.  Widely;  not  within  definite  limii 
..  , 

".     .      .     if  a  leprosy  break  out  altroadin  th>' 
Lev.  xiii.  12. 

"And  from  the  temple  forth  they  throw. 
And  quickly  H|.ron-t  th>'tn 

W'<ir'l*>c<<rtli:    M'/i//  tto  '. 

5.  Throughout  society,  or  the  public  iri'iin.illy. 
"...    and    nil    these   unyinga    were 

throughout  all  the  hill-country  of  Judi-:i." 
Spread    abroad:      Widely     cin-iil:ite.|.      (Finl~ 


(formerly    abridgement),  ,.    Sketch.*  of  II.-n,;j  IV.,  p.  1.7.1 

•Abroad,./.    |I>IMAD.]    Broad. 


i>. 


boil,     b6y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat, 
-cian,      -tian  -  eoan.      -tion, 


cxll,     chorus, 
-aioa  =  shun; 


f. 


Shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     ejist.    ph 
-tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del 


abrodietical 

*9.-bro-dI-ef-I-caI,  a.  [Gr.  habrodiaitos:  fr. 
fcafcras=graceful,  delicate,  luxurious ;  di'oito=mode 
of  life.]  [DIET.]  Feeding  daintily,  delicate,  lux- 
urious. (Minsheu:  Guide  into  Tongues,  A.  D.  1627.) 
{.Wright.) 

ab  -rog-g.-ble,  a.  [ABROGATE.]  Able  to  be  ab- 
rogated ;  that  may  be  abrogated. 

"An  institution  abrogable  by  no  power  less  than  di- 
vine."—Dr.  H.  More .-  Letter  viii.  at  the  end  of  his  Life  by 
R.JVard,  p.  826. 

ab  -ro-gate,  v.  t.  [In  Fr.  abroger;  Sp.  abrogar: 
from  Lat.  abrogatus,  pa.  par.  of  abrogo=to  repeal 
(a  law) :  ab;  rogo=to  ask;  (spec.)  to  propose  a  bill.] 

1.  To  annul ;  to  repeal  as  a  law,  either  by  formally 
abolishing  it,  or  by  passing  another  act  which  su- 
persedes the  first. 

".  .  .  statutes  regularly  passed,  and  not  yet  regularly 
abrogated."— Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

*2.  More  general  sense :  To  put  an  end  to. 

".  .  .  so  it  shall  please  you  to  abrogate  scurrility." — 
Shakesp.  ;  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  2. 

ab  -ro  gate,  a.    [ABROGATE,  v  (.]    Abrogated. 

".  .  .  whether  any  of  those  abrogate  days  have  been 
kept  as  holidays." — King  Edw.  VI.  :  Injunctions. 

ab -ro-gat-ed,  pa  par.  &a.  [ABROGATE,  v.  t.] 

ab'-ro-gat  Ing,  pr.  par.  [ABROGATE,  v.  t .] 

ab-ro-ga -tlon,  s.  [ABROGATE,  D.  t.']  [In  Fr. 
abrogation ;  f r.  Lat.  abrogatio.]  The  act  of  abro- 
gating. The  repeal  by  the  legislature  of  a  law  pre- 
viously binding. 

If  It  is  different  from  ROGATION,  DEROGATION, 
SUBROGATION,  DISPENSATION,  and  ANTIQUATION, 
all  which  see. 

"  The  .  .  .  principle  of  abrogation  annuls  all  those  sen- 
tences of  the  Koran  which  speak  in  a  milder  tone  of  un- 
believers."— Xilman:  Hist.  Lat.  Christ.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  i. 

*a-broke,  *a-bro  -ken,  pa.  par,    [ABREKEN.] 

1.  Gen. :  Broken. 

2.  Spec. :  Having  a  rupture.    (Kennet :  MS.  Gloss- 
ary.)    (Halliwell.) 

3.  Broken  out ;  escaped. 

"  But  develis  abroken  onte  of  helle." 

Sir  Ferumbras  MS.     (HalliwM.) 

$-bro'-m&,  s.  [In  Ger.  abrome;  Fr.  ambrome;  Gr. 
o,  priv.,  ftroma  =  food— unfit  for  food.]  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  order  Byttneriacese,  or  Bytt- 
neriads.  They  are  small  trees  with  hairy,  lobed 
leaves,  clusters  of  yellower  purple  flowers,  and  five- 
celled  winged  capsules.  A.  augusta,  or  the  smooth- 
stalked,  and  A .  fastuo&a,  or  the  prickly-stalked  abro- 
ma,  are  cultivated  in  stoves  in  Britain :  the  latter  is 
from  New  South  Wales;  the  former— the  Wollut 
comul  or  Wullut  cumal  of  the  Bengalees — is  from 
the  East  Indies,  where  the  fibres  are  made  into 
cordage.  It  is  a  handsome  tree,  with  drooping 
purple  flowers. 
*a  -br6n,  a.  Auburn. 

"With  abron  locks."— Hall:  Satires,  iii.  6. 
ab-ro  -nl-a,  s.  [Gr.  fta6ros=delicate.}  A  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Nyctagmacea?,  or 
Nyctagos.  The  A.  umbellata,  or  umbelled  abronia, 
is  a  small  plant,  with  flowers  surrounded  by  an  in- 
volucre of  a  fine  rose  color. 

*a-br6'0d,  adv.  [Eng.  a=on;  brood  (q.  v.).]  In 
the  act  or  process  of  brooding. 

"...    seeing  he  sate  abroad  on  addle  eggs." — Clo- 
btry:  Divine  Glimpses. 
*a-br8  od,  adv.    Abroad.    [ABROAD.] 
"  To  bere  bishopes  aboute 

Abrood  in  visitynge." — Piers  Ploughman,  p.  38. 
*a-br6'od-Ing,  a.  [a=on ;  brooding.]     Sitting  to 
brood. 

•a-brpok  ,  v.  t.  [Now  BROOK  (q.  v.).]  To  brook, 
to  tolerate,  to  suffer. 

"...    ill  can  thy  noble  mind  abrook 
The  abject  people  gazing  on  thy  face." 

Shakesp.:  2  Henry  VI.,  ii.  4. 

ab-rot'-a-num,  s.  [Lat.  abrotonum:  Gr.  a&ro- 
fo?ion=southernwood.J  [ARTEMISIA.]  Tournefort's 


Southernwood  (Artemisia  Abrotanum). 

Plant,  Leaf,  and  Flower. 

name  for  a  genus  of  composite  plants  now  merged 
in  Artemisia.    [ARTEMISIA.] 
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ab-r8t  -an-61d,  a.,  used  as  s.  [Gr.  abrotonon, 
and  etdos=forni.] 

Lit.:  Abrotanum-shaped.  A  term  applied  to  a 
species  of  perforated  coral  or  madrepore. 

ab-rupt',  o.  [Lat.  a&ruphis=broken  off;  06- 
r«mpo=to  break  off :  a6=from;  ™?npo=to  burst 
asunder,  to  break.] 

1.  Lit. :  Broken  off. 

"The  rising  waves  obey  the  increasing  blast, 
Abrupt  and  horrid  as  the  tempest  roars." 

Coicper:  Retirement. 

2.  Broken,  very  steep,    precipitous    (applied   to 
rocks,  banks,  &c.). 

"Tumbling  throngh  rocks  abrupt." — Thomson:  Winter. 

3.  Bot. :  Truncated,  looking  as  if  cut  off  below  or 
above.     An  abrupt  root  is  one  which  terminates 


Abrupt  Leaves.    Tulip-tree  (Liriodendron 

Tulipiferum). 

suddenly  beneath.  The  term  abrupt  is  nearly  the 
same  as  premorse.  An  abrupt  or  truncate  leaf  is  one 
in  which  the  upper  part  looks  as  if  it  were  not  now 
complete,  but  as  if  there  was  a  portion  wanting 
which  had  been  cut  away  with  a  sharp  instrument. 

4.  Applied  to  speech,  to  writing,  or  in  a  more  gen- 
eral sense :    Unconnected,  with  no  close  connecting 
links. 

"The  abrupt  style,  which  hath  many  breaches,  and 
does  not  seem  to  end  but  fall." — Ben  Jonson:  Discovery. 

"The  same  principles  are  followed  by  horticulturists; 
but  the  variations  are  here  often  more  abrupt." — Darwin; 
Species,  ch.  i. 

5.  Separated.    (Middleton:   Works,  ii.  151.) 

6.  Sudden,  without  warning  given. 

"  .  .  .  his  abrupt  change-On  his  election  to  the  see  proves 
remarkably  how  the  genius  of  the  Papacy  could  control 
the  inclination  of  the  individual." — Froude:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xii. 

1[  Used  as  a  substantive :  A  precipitous  bank  mar- 
gining a  gulf  or  abyss. 

"  Or  spread  his  airy  night 
Upborne  with  indefatigable  wings 
Over  the  vast  abrupt." 

Milton:  P.  Lost,  bk.  ii.,  409. 

*ab-rupt',  v.  t.  To  tear  off,  to  wrench  asunder, 
to  disturb,  to  interrupt. 

"...  the  security  of  their  enjoyment  abrupteth  onr 
tranquilities." — Sir  T.  Browne:  Christian  Morals. 

*ab-rfipt'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ABRUPT.] 

"The  effects  of  this  activity  are  not  precipitously  ab- 

rupted,  but  gradually  proceed  to  their  cessations." — Sir 

T.  Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  vi.  10. 

ab-rup'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  abruptio.']    [ABRUPT.] 

1.  The  act  of  breaking  off  or  wrenching  asunder, 
literally  or  figuratively. 

"Who  makes  this  pretty  abruption?" — Shakesp.:  Troil. 
and  Cress.,  iii.  2. 

2.  The  state  of  being  broken  off  or  wrenched  asun- 
der, literally  or  figuratively. 

".  .  .  have  commonly  some  of  that  matter  still 
adhering  to  them,  or  at  least  marks  of  its  abruption  from 
them."— Woodward:  Sat.  Hist. 


t'-iy,  adv.    [ABRUPT.] 
I.  In  space: 

1.  As  if  broken  off,  as  if  a  part  were  wanting ; 
truncate. 

Botany.  Abruptly  pinnate :  Having  a  compound 
leaf  with  neither  a  leaflet  nor  a  tendril  at  its 
extremity.  It  is  called  also  equally  pinnate  or 
paripinnate. 

2.  Sheer  up,  or  sheer  down,  vertically,  perpendic- 
ularly. 

"This  small  point  rises  abruptly  out  of  the  depths  of 
the  ocean." — Dancin.-  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  i. 

II.  In  time :    Suddenly,  without  warning  given. 
"And  thus  abruptly  spake — *We  yield.'  " 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  ofRylstone,  canto  iii. 

ab-rupt  -ness,  s.  [ABRUPT.]  The  quality  of  ter- 
minating abruptly. 


abscissa 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  quality  of  ending  in  a  broken-looking  or 
truncated  manner. 

".     .     .      which    abruptness    is    caused    by    its    being 
•oken  off  from  the  said  stone." — Woodward:  Xat.  Hist. 


brol 
2.  Precipitousness. 

"In  the  Cordillera  I  have  seen  mountains  on  a  far 
grander  scale;  but  for  abruptness  nothing  at  all  compar- 
able with  this." — Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch. 
xviii. 

II.  Fig. :  Applied  to  speech,  style  of  writing, 
action,  &c. 

"  But  yet  let  not  my  humble  zeal  offend 
By  its  abruptness." — Byron:  Manfred,  iii.  4, 

".  .  .  in  which  we  may  evenly  proceed,  without  be- 
ing put  to  short  stops  by  sudden  abruptness,  or  puzzled 
by  frequent  turnings  and  transpositions." — Pope:  Homer's 
Odyssey,  Postscript. 

a'-brus,  s.  [In  Sp.  abro  de  cuentas  de  rosario; 
fr.  Gr.  habros  =  graceful.  So  called  from  the  deli- 
cate and  graceful  character  of  its  leaves.]  A  genus 
of  papilonaceous  plants.  A.  precatorius,  a  native 
of  India,  but  which  has  spread  to  Africa  and  the 
West  Indies,  is  the  Jamaica  wild  liquorice,  so  called 
because  its  roots  are  used  in  the  West  Indies  for  the 
same  purpose  as  the  liquorice  of  the  shops.  The 
plant  furnishes  those  pretty  red  and  black  bead- 
like  seeds  so  frequently  brought  from  India.  Lin- 
naeus says  that  they  are  deleterious,  but  they  are 
eaten  in  Egypt.  The  term  precatorius  (=  pertain- 
ing to  petitioning)  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  beads 
are  sometimes  used  for  rosaries. 

*a-brf  g  ge,  v.  t.  &  i.   [ABRIDGE.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  abridge  or  shorten. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  abridged. 

"My  dayes  .  .  .  schullen  abrygge." — Cambridge  MS. 
(Halliwell.) 

abs  -cess,  s.  [In  Fr.  absces;  Sp.  abscesso;  Ital. 
absesso;  ii&t.pl.  abscedentia  (abscesses):  fr.  Lat. 
abscessus^ (1)  a  going  away,  (2)  an  abscess:  abscedo 
=to  go  away ;  afts=from,  or  away ;  cedo=to  go.] 

Med. :  A  gathering  of  pus  in  any  tissue  or  organ  of 
the  body.  It  is  so  called  because  there  is  an  absces- 
sus  (=a  going  away  or  departure)  of  portions  of  the 
animal  tissue  from  each  other  to  make  room  for  the 
suppurated  matter  lodged  between  them.  It  results 
from  the  softening  of  the  natural  tissues,  and  the 
exudations  thus  produced.  Abscesses  may  occur  in 
almost  any  portion  of  the  body.  They  are  of  three 
types :  the  acute  abscess,  or  phlegmon,  arising  from 
an  inflammatory  tendency  in  the  part ;  the  chronic 
abscess,  connected  with  scrofulous  or  other  weak- 
ness in  the  constitution ;  and  the  diffused  abscess, 
due  to  contamination  in  the  blood. 

absces  -sion,  s.  [Lat.  abscessus=a  going  away.] 
A  departing,  separating,  or  going  away. 

ab-solnd',  v.t.  [Lat.  abscindo=to  cutoff:  ab= 
from ;  scindo=to  split.]  t  To  cut  off. 

"When  two  syllables  are  abscinded  from  the  rest." — 
Johnson:  Rambler,  No.  90. 

ab-selnd'-ed,  pa.par.&a.    [ABSCIND.] 

ab-s$Ind'-Ing,  pr.  par.    [ABSCIND.] 

ab-scls  -sa,  or  absciss,  s.  [In  Ger.  abscisse; 
from  Lat.  abscissus=tom  off;  pa.  par.  of  abscindo: 
fr.  ab  and  scindo;  Gr.  schizo=io  split;  cogn.  with 
the  Eng.  scissors.] 

Conic  Sections:  The  abscissa  of  a  parabola  is  the 
part  of  a  diameter  intercepted  between  its  vertex 
and  the  point  in  which  it  is  intersected  by  one  of  its 
own  ordmates.  The  abscissa  of  the  axis  is  the  part 
of  the  axis  intercepted  between  its  vertex  and  the 
point  in  which  it  is  intersected  by  one  of  its  own 

C 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


ordmates.  In  the  parabola  c  A  D  (Fig.  1) ,  A  B  is  an 
abscissa  not  of  the  axis,  corresponding  to  the  point 
c.  In  Fig.  2,  A  B  is  the  abscissa  of  the  axis,  corre- 
sponding to  the  point  c.  Only  the  abscissa  of  jthe 
axis  is  perpendicular  to  its 
ordinate,  as  A  B  here  is  to  the 
ordinate  c  D.  ^,  >-  , 

In  an  ellipse,  the  abscissae  of    '  O- —       '** 

any  diameter  are  the  segments 
into  which  that  diameter  is 
divided  by  one  of  its  own  ordi- 
nates.  In  the  ellipse  A  B  c  D 
(Fig.  3) ,  B  Q  and  o.  D  are  the  abscissa)  of  the  diameter 
B  D,  corresponding  to  the  point  A. 


fite,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w§,    wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     wno,     son;     mate,     cub,     cttre,    unite,     cOr,    rflle,     fill;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


abscission 
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absolute 


Fig.  4. 


Tho  abscisses  of  the  axis  are  the  segments  into 
•nhich  the  major  axis  is  divided  by  one  of  its  own 
ordinates. 

In  a  hyperbola,  the  abscissas 
nf  any  diameter  are  the  seg- 
ments into  which,  when  pro- 
duced,  it  is  divided  by  one  of 
its  own  ordinates  and  its  verti-  ^w  _v 

ces.  In  the  opposite  hyperbolas,  /» 

ABC  and  DEO  (Fig.  4),  E  H 
and  H  B  are  the  abscissae  of  the 
diameter  E  B,  corresponding  to  0  G 

the  point  D. 

*ab-sels.  -?ion,  «.    [Lat.  0 
scissus  (rhet.)=a  breaking  off  in  the  middle  of  a 
discourse.] 

I.  The  act  of  cutting  off.    Specially : 

1.  Surg.:  The  act  of  cutting  off,  cutting  away,  or 
simply  cutting. 

"...  not  to  be  cured  without  the  abscission  of  a 
member,  without  the  cutting  off  a  hand  or  leg."— Taylor: 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  Serm.  13. 

2.  Old  Med.:    The  termination  of  a  disease  in 
death  before  it  had  run  its  natural  course.  (Hooper : 

3.  Rhet. ':  A  breaking  off  abruptly  in  the  middle  of 
a  discourse. 

4.  The  act  of  annulling  or  abrogating. 

"...  this  designation  of  His  [of  Jesus]  in  submit- 
ting Himself  to  the  bloody  covenant  of  circumcision, 
which  was  a  just  and  express  abscission  of  it,  was  an  act 
of  glorious  humility." — Jeremy  Taylor:  Great  Exemplar, 
p.  60. 

*II.  The  state  of  being  cut  off. 

"By  cessation  of  oracles  with  Montacntins  we  may 
tinderstand  the  intercission  not  abscission  or  consum- 
mate desolation." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

*ab'-sconse,  s.  [Low  Lat.  absconsa.']  A  dark 
lantern  holding  a  wax  light,  used  in  the  choir  to 
read  the  absolutions  and  benedictions  at  matins, 
and  the  chapter  and  prayer  at  lauds. 

abs-cond,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  ob«eojwto=to  put  away 
or  hide  from:  afcs=away,  and  condo=to  hide;  Sp. 
esconderse,  v.  t.=to  hide ;  Ital.  ascondere.~] 

*A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  put  away  with  the  view  of  hiding. 

2.  To  conceal,  to  obscure. 

"Do  not  abscond  and  conceal  your  sins." — Hewyt:  Ser- 
moiui,  p.  66.  (Leatham.) 

"Nothing  discoverable  on  the  lunar  surface  is  ever 
covered  and  absconded  from  us  by  the  interposition  of 
any  clouds  or  mists,  but  such  as  arise  from  our  own 
globe." — Bentley:  Serm.  viii. 

B.  Intransitive; 

I.  Used  of  men : 

1.  Gen. :  To  vanish  from  public  view  and  take 
refuge  in  some  hiding-place,  or  in  some  foreisii 
country,  to  avoid  unpleasant  consequences  which 
might  arise  by  remaining  at  one's  post. 

"But  If  he  absconds,  and  it  is  thought  proper  to  pursue 
him  to  an  outlawry,  then  a  greater  exactness  is  necessary." 
— Blackstone:  Comm.-  bk.  iv.,  c.  24. 

2.  More  special :  To  desert  one's  post. 

".  .  .  that  very  home-sickness  which,  in  regular 
armies,  drives  so  many  recruits  to  abscond  at  the  risk  of 
stripes  and  of  death."—  Macautay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  IMW:  To  go  oui  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court, 
or  to  conceal  one's  self,  to  avoid  having  a  process 
served  upon  one 

•II.  Used  of  animals :  To  lie  concealed,  to  hyber- 
nate. 

"The  marmotte,  or  Mils  alpinus,  which  absconds  all 
winter,  lives  on  its  own  fat."— Bay:  On  the  Creation. 

abs-cond  -ed,  pa.  par.    [ABSCOND.] 

t  abs-cond -ed-ly,  adv.  [ABSCOND.]  In  conceal- 
ment, in  hiding. 

".  .  .  an  old  Roman  priest  that  then  lived  abscond- 
edly  in  Gxon."—  Ifood;  Athena;  Oxonienses,  i.  6S1. 

abs-c5nd  -en$e,  s.    [ABSCOND.]    Concealment. 

abs-cond  '-5r,  s.  [ABsrosn.]  One  who  absconds, 
one  who  vanislies  from  his  post  from  consciousness 
of  crime,  fear,  or  other  cause. 

"The  notice  of  several  such  abaeonders  may  be  entirely 
lost."— Life  of  Kettlewell  (1718),  p.  388. 

abs-c5nd  -Ing,  pr. par.  &  a.    [ABSCOND  (B).] 

abs-cond   Ing.  s.    Concealment.    [ABSCOND.] 

".  .  .  endeavoi  by  flight  or  absconding  to  save  them- 
selves."— Hick*'  Sennon  on  the  SOtH  of  January. 

abs  con'-sl-o,  s.    [ABSCOND  (B).] 

Anat.:  A  cavity  in  one  bone  which  receives  and 
conceals  the  head  of  another  one. 
'  *abs-c8n'-slon.    [Lat.  absconsio.']  Concealment, 

ab'-sence,  s.     [In  Fr.  absence;    Ital.  assenza; 
Lat.  abm-ntiii,  fr.  absens,  pr.  par.  of  aosum=to  be 
,  to  be  absent.] 


1.  The  state  of  being  away  from  a  place  in  which 
one  has  formerly  resided,    or   from   people   with 
whom  one  has  previously  been. 

"  Wherefore,  my  beloved,  as  ye  have  always  obeyed,  not 
as  in  my  presence  only,  but  now  much  more  in  my  ab- 
sence."—Phil,  ii.  12. 
T[  Used  of  things  as  well  as  persons. 

"We  should  hold  day  with  the  Antipodes, 
If  you  would  walk  in  absence  of  the  sun." 

Shakesp . :  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

2.  Want  of,  destitution  of,  not  implying  any  pre- 
vious presence. 

"...  the  absence  of  medullary  canals  in  the  long 
bones  in  the  sloths." — Oiven:  Classijlc.  of  Mammalia, 

3.  Law :   Failure  to  put  in  an  appearance  when 
cited  to  a  court  of  law. 

4.  Inattention  to  things  present.    Often  a  person 
charged  with   "absence of  mind"  has  his  mind  in- 
tensely present  in  some  imagined  scene  or  train  of 
thought  quite  different  from  that  with  which  the 
rest  of  the  company  are  occupied.  From  their  point 
of  view,  therefore,  he  manifests  "  absence  of  mind." 
In  other  cases  the  absent  person  is  not  particularly 
attending  to  anything,  but  is  simply  in  a  lethargic 
mood.    In  the  same  way  we  speak  of  an  "  absence 
of  all  thought." 

ab'-Sfint,  a.  [Lat.  absens,  pr.  par.  of  absum 
(abesse)  =  to  be  away.] 

1.  Not  present,  away,  implying  previous  presence. 
"To  be  absent  from  the  body,  and  to  be  present  with 

the  Lord."— 2  Cor.  v.  8. 

2.  Not  present  now,  or  ever  having  been  so  before. 
"The  clavicle  is  rudimental  or  absent." — Oioeni  Classi- 
fication of  Mammalia. 

3.  Inattention  to  what  is  passing  around,  gener- 
ally with  the  words  "in  mind"  appended.    [AB- 
SENCE, 4.] 

"I  distinguish  a  man  that  is  absent,  because  he  thinks 
of  something." — Budgell:  Spectator,  No.  77. 
*  As  substantive :  One  who  is  not  present. 
"Let  us  enjoy  the  right  of  Christian  absents,  to  pray 
for  one  another." — Bp.  Morton:  To  Archbp.  Usher,  Letters 
(1623). 

ab-sent',  v.  t.    [In  Fr.  absenter,  fr.  Lat.  abeento, 
v.  t.=  to  cause  to  De  absent.]    Tc  :i  akr  absent;  to 
cause  to  leave,  withdraw,  or  depart. 
IT  At  first  not  always  with  the  reflective  pronoun. 

".    .    .    or  wnat  change 
Absents  thee,  or  what  chance  detains?  " 

Milton.  Par.  Lost,  bk.  x. 

Tf  Now  always  with  the  reflective  pronouns. 

"  Some  of  those  whom  he  had  summoned  absented  them- 
selves."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

*ab-sen  ta'-ne-ons,  a.  [ABSENT,  a.J  Relating 
to  absence ;  being  ordinarily  absent. 

fab-sen-ta  -tlon,  s.  [From  ABSENT,  v.]  Ths  act 
or  state  of  absenting  one's  self. 

"  Your  absentation  from  the  House  is  a  measure  which 
always  had  my  entire  concurrence." — Wakejleld:  Letter  to 
C.  J.  Fox  (A.  D.  1800). 

ab-sent'-ed,  pa.  par.   [ABSENT,  r.  f.] 

ab  sen  tee',  ».  &  a.  [From  absent,  v.  t.]  One 
who  habitually  lives  in  another  district  or  country 
from  that  in  which,  if  a  landed  proprietor,  his 
estate  lies;  or  from  which  he  derives  his  revenues. 
It  is  especially  used  of  those  owners  of  Irish  estates 
who  spend  the  revenues  derived  from  them  in 
England,  rarely  visiting,  and  never  for  any  length 
of  time  settling  in  the  country  from  which  their  in- 
come is  drawn. 

"The  personal  estates  of  absentees  above  the  ape  of  sev- 
enteen years  were  transferred  to  the  king." — Macaulau: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

Used  as  adjective:  Habitually  residing  away 
from  the  country  or  district  whence  one's  support 
is  drawn. 

" .  .  .  pronounces  confiscated  the  estates  of  all  06- 
sentee  proprietors." — Act  of  Absentees,  A.  D.  1536.  (Froud€t 
Hist.  Emj.,  ch.  viii.,  note.) 

ab-s«n-tee  -Is.m,  s.   [ABSENTEE,  ABSENT.]   The 


ab-sSnt'-er,  ».  [From  absent,  v.  t.]  One  who 
absents  himself. 

ab-senf  -Ing,  pr.  par.    [ABSENT,  v.  f.] 

*ab-sent'-ment,  s.  [From  absent,  v.  t.]  The 
state  of  being  absent. 

"A  peregrination  or  absentment  from  the  body."  —  Bar* 
roir:  Works,  ii.  383. 

*ab-sef  '-book,  s.    [A  B  C.]    A  primer. 


And  then  comes  to  answer  like  an  , 

ShakeS]>.:  King  John,  i.  1. 

H  In  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke's  Concordance  the  lino 
reads,  "  an  A  B  C  book." 

abs  feb.  (alaentefebre).    A  contraction  in  physi- 
ans' prescriptions,  signifying  "  in  the  absence  of 
" 


ci 

the  fever." 


ab'-slnth,  s.  [Lat.  absinthium;  Gr.  apsinthion, 
also  apsinthos;  Pers.  &  E.  Aram,  afsinthin.} 

1,  Wormwood,  a  species  of  Artemisia. 

".  .   •  absinth  and  poyson  be  my  sustenance." 

The  Passenger  oj  Benvenuto  (1612). 

2.  A  strong  spirituous  liquor  flavored  with  worm- 
w_ood  and  other  plants  containing  the  bitter  prin- 
ciple termed  absinthin.    Indigo  and  even  sulphate 
of  copper  are  believed  to  be  occasionally  used  as 
coloring  matters  in  it.    It   is   prepared  chiefly  in 
Switzerland,  and  consumed  in  France  and  America. 

ab-slntn'-ate,  a.   [ABSINTH.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  formed  along  with  water,  by  the 
union  of  absinthic  acid  with  a  base. 

ab'-slnthe,  ».    [Fr.] 

1.  Wormwood. 

2.  Bitters. 

«ab  -sin -thl-an,  a.    [From  absinth  (q.  v.).]  Of 
the  nature  of  absinthium    (wormwood) ;  relating 
to  wormwood ;  wormwood-like. 
"Best  physio  they,  when  gall  with  sngar  melts, 
Temp'riug  my  absinthian  bitterness  with  sweets." 
Randolph  :  Poems,  p.  60. 

ab-sln'-thl-a'-t6d,  pa.  par.  [Lat.  absinthialus. 
From  imaginary  verb  absinthiate.]  \  ABSINTH  (q.v.).J 
Tinged  or  impregnated  with  absinthium* 

fib-sln'-thlc,  a.  [From  absinthium  (q.  v.).]  Per- 
taining to  absinthium  (wormwood). 

Absinthic  acid :  An  acid  derived  from  absinthium. 

ab-sln'-tnln,  or  ab-sy'n'-thl-In,  *.  _  [From  ab- 
sinth (q.  v.).]  The  bitter  principle  inherent  in 
Artemisia  absinthium  (wormwood).  Its  formula  is 
CieH^aQs.  It  has  a  scent  of  wormwood,  and  an  ex- 
ceedingly bitter  taste. 

ab-sln-thl'-tefj,  «.  [Lat.  absinthites,  s. ;  Gr. 
apsinthites  oinos.]  [ABSINTH.]  Wine  impregnated 
with  wormwood. 

*ab-sI-6-nar'-8,  t'.  f.  To  shun  or  avoid.  A  term 
used  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  oath  of  fealty. 
(Somner.) 

fab'-sls,  «.    [Apsis.]    An  arch  or  vault. 

ab-slst',  f.  i.  [Lat.  abtMc*=to  stand  off,  to  with- 
draw :  (1)  a6=from,  and  (2)  »i»(o=to  cause  to  stand ; 
«to=to  stand;  rootsfo;  Sansc.  stha=to  stand.]  To 
stand  off,  to  withdraw,  leave  off,  to  desist. 

*ab'-s51-e'nt,  a.   Absolute. 

"And  afterward  syr,  verament 
They  called  hym  knyght  absolent." 

The  Squyr  of  Lowe  Deare,  630. 

ab'-sS-lute,  a.  ~[Lat.  absolutus,  pa.  par.  of  06- 
solvo=to  loosen  from,  to  disentangle :  a6=f rom,  and 
soluf«s=unbound,  loose;  «olvo— to  untie,  to  loosen. 
In  Ger.  a*»oiur:  Fr.  absolu;  Ital.  assoluto.]  Essen- 
tial meaning:  Unbound,  unfettered,  under  no  re- 
straint. Hence  specially— 

I.  Ordinary  Language.    Applied— 

1.  To  God:  Self-existent  and  completely  uncon- 
trolled by  any  other  being. 

"In  judging  of  God's  dispensation  we  must  not  look 
merely  at  His  absolute  sovereignty.  .  .  ."  Blunt :  Diet. 
Hist.  *  Theol.,  art.  "Decrees  Eternal." 

2.  To  a  sovereign  or  sovereignty,  or  power 
eral:  Uncontrolled,  unchecked  by  any  other  human 
powers ;  arbitrary,  despotic. 

"...  either  the  king  must  become  absolutf,  or  the 
Parliament  must  control  the  whole  executive  administra- 
tion."— Macaiilat/  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

*3.  To  a  person: 

(a)  Absolved,  freed.    (Chaucer.) 

(6)  Highly  accomplished,  perfect. 

"...    Still 

This  Philoten  contends  in  skill 
With  absolute  Marina." 

Shalcetp.!  PiHcles,  iv..  Prologue. 

4.  To  a  mental  state,  a  quality,  dtc. :  Unlimited. 
"Faith  absolute  in  God." — Wordsworth:  Excur.,  bk.  iv. 
*5.  Positive,  undoubting,  fully  convinced. 

"I'm  absolute 
'Twas  very  Cloten." 

Shattesp.:  Cymbtline,  iv.  2. 

6.  Unconditional. 

".  .  .  the  words  of  his  month  are  absolute,  and  lack 
nothing  which  they  should  have  for  performance  of  that 
thing  whereunto  they  tend." — Hooker:  Eccles.  Pol.,  ii.  6. 

"The  celebrated  doctrine  of  an  absolute  decree  of  God 
respecting  the  salvation  of  mankind,  which  was  unknown 
to  Zwingli,  was  inculcated  by  Calvin."— Xotneim:  Ch. 
Hist.,  Cent.  XVI. 

II.  Logic.    According  to  Whately: 

1.  Absolute  or  ffon-connotative  is  opposed  to  At- 
tributive or  Connotaiive.  Tho  former  does  not  take 
note  of  an  attribute  connected  with  the  ODJeet, 
which  the  latter  docs.  Thus  Knme  and  sky  are  ab- 
solute terms;  but  Rome,  the  capital  of  Italy,  and 
our  sky  are  attributive  or  connotativc.  (see 
Whately,  Logic,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  §§  1,  2—5.) 


;tWil>  ,    IA*   UV  HUSiVLUt,  J  _      -  —  — 

boll     bol-     pout     jowl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     Snin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     tnia;     sin,     as;     expect      Xenopnon      exist    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -Blou  =  shun;      -,ion,      -slon  =  Zhun.     -Uous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  Del, 


absolutely 


2.  According  to  .1.  S.  Mill,  it  is  incorrect  to  regard 
non-<  'mriuhltire  and  absolute  a*  synonymous  terms. 
He  considers  absolute  to  mean  non-relative,  and  to 
bo  opposed  to  relative.  It  implies  that  the  object 
is  to  bo  considered  as  a  _whole,  without  reference  t*> 
anything  of  which  it  is  a  part,  or  to  any  other 
object  distinguished  from  it.  Thus  man  is,  an  ab- 
solute term.  but  father  is  not,  for  father  implies  Iho 
existence  of  sons,  and  is  therefore  relative.  (J.  S. 
Mill,  Logic,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii.) 

III.  Metaph.  :  Existing  independently  of  any  other 
cause. 

"...  this.asserts  to  man  a  knowledge  of  the  uncondi- 
tioned, the  absolute  and  infinite."  —  Sir  W.  Hamilton:  Dis- 
cri.**/<nia,  Ac.,  Append,  i. 

IV.  Gram.:    A  case  absolute   is  one   consisting 
essentially  of  a  substantive  and  a  participle,  which 
form  a  clause  not  agreeing  with  or  governed  by  any 
word  in  the  remainder  of  the  sentence.    In  Greek, 
the  absolute  case  is  the  genitive  ;  in  Latin,  the  ab- 
lative ;  in  English,  it  is  considered  to  be  the  nomi- 
native. 

In  Latin,  the  words  sole  Btante  in  the  expression, 
"sole  stante  terra  vertitur"  (the  earth  turns  round, 
the  sun  standing  still)—  that  is,  whilst  the  sun  is 
standing  still—  are  in  the  ablative  absolute. 
In  English,  thou  leading,  in  the  words  — 
"I  shall  not  lag  behind,  nor  err 
The  way,  thou  leading"  (Hilton) 

are  '°n  the  nominative  absolute.    So  also  are  /  rapt 
in  the  line  — 

"And,  I  all  rapt  in  this,  'Come  out,"  he  said." 

Tennyson:   Princess,  Prol.  60. 

V.  Law:    Personal  rights  are  divided  into  abso- 
lute and  relative  ;  absolute,  which  pertain  to  men  as 
individuals  ;   and  relative,  which  are  incident  to 
them  as  members  of  society,  standing  in  various  re- 
lations to  each  other.    The  three  chief  rights  of  an 
absolute  kind  are  the  right  of  personal  security,  the 
right  of  personal  liberty,  and  the  right  of  private 
property.      (Blackstone,  Comment.,   ok.  i.,  ch.  i.) 
Similarly  there  are  absolute  and  relative  duties. 
Public  sobriety  is  a  relative  duty,  whilst  sobriety, 
even  when  no  human  eye  is  looking  on,  is  an  abso- 
lute duty.    (Ibid.)    Property  in  a  man's  possession 
is  described  under  two   categories,  absolute  and 
Qualified   property.      His   chairs,   tables,    spoons, 
Eorses,  cows,  &c.,  are  his  absolute  property  :  while 
the  term  qualified  property  is  applied  to  the  wild 
animals  on  his  estate. 

An  absolute  decision  is  one  which  can  at  once  be 
enforced.  It  is  opposed  to  a  rule  nisi,  which  can- 
not be  acted  on  until  cause  bo  shown,  unless,  in- 
deed, the  opposite  party  fail  to  appear. 

Absolute  lam  :  The  true  and  proper  law  of  nature. 

Absolute  warrandice  (  Scotch  conveyancing  )  :  A 
warranting  or  assuring  against  all  mankind. 

VI.  Nat.  Philosophy  :   Absolute  is  generally  op- 
posed to  relative.  As  this  rela  tivity  may  be  of  many 
kinds,  various  shades  of  meaning  thus  arise  :  thus— 

1.  Absolute  or  real  expansion  of  a  liquid,  as  op- 
posed to  its  apparent  expansion,  the   expansijn 
which  would  arise  when  the  liquid  is  heated,  ii  the 
vessel  containing  it  did  not  itself  expand.    (See 
Atkinson,  Ganot's  Physics,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  iii.) 

2.  Absolute  gravity  Is  the  gravity  of  a  body  viewed 
apart  from  allmodifying  influences,  as,  for  instance, 
or  the  atmosphere.  To  ascertain  its  amount,  there- 
fore, the  body  must  be  weighed  in  vacua. 

3.  Absolute  motion  is  the  change  of  place  on  a 
body  produced  by  the  motion  so  designated,  viewed 
apart  from  the  modifying  influence  arising  from 
disturbing  elements  of  another  kind. 

4.  Absolute  space  is  space  considered  apart  from 
the  material  bodies  in  it. 

5.  Absolute  time  is  time  viewed  apart  from  events 
or  any  other  subjects  of  mental  conception  with 
\vhirh  it  may  be  associated. 

6.  Absolute  force  of  a  center:    Strength  of  a  cen- 
ter (q.  v.). 

VII.  Astron.:  The  absolute  equation  ,  is  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  optic  and  eccentric  equations.    [EQUA- 
TIONS, OPTIC,  ECCENTRIC.] 

VIII.  Algebra:  Absolute  numbers  are  those  which 
stand  in  an  equation  without  having  any  letters 
combined  with  them.    Thus,  in  the  following  equa- 
tion — 

2*  +  9=17, 
9  and  17  are  absolute  numbers,  but  2  is  not  so. 

IX.  Chem.:  Absolute  alcoholis  alcohol  free  from 
wati-r. 

Sb'-sol-flte-l?  ,  adv.    [ABSOLUTE,  «.] 

1.  With  no  restriction  as  to  amount  ;  completely. 
"...    how  persistently  an  oA.so/w^/v>'«eleas  faculty 

may  he  transmitted."  —  Darwin:    Descent  "f  Man,  vol.  i.,  pt. 
1.,  ch.  i.,  p.  20. 
1  .  Without  restriction  as  to  power  ;  independently. 

2.  AfU'r  the  manner  of  a  person  of  independent 
power;  positively,  peremptorily,  without  leaving 
liberty  of  refusal  in  the  person  commanded. 

"  Command  me  (ibsolnti-ly  not  to  go." 

Miltnni  r,u:  Lust,  bk.  ir. 
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3.  As  if  decreed  by  absolute  power;  indispensably. 
"It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  quit  Lon- 
don."— Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

4.  Wholly,  completely. 

"  .  .  .  the  anomalous  prerogative  which  hud  caused 
no  many  fierce  disputes  was  (ibsulutely  and  for  ever  taken, 
away." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  xv. 

"Assuredly  the  one  [doctrine]  is  true,  and  the  other 
absolutely  false."^/.  S.  Mill:  IAHJI'C. 

II.  Without  restriction  as  to  relation  or  condition. 

1.  Without  close  relation  to    anything    similar. 
Opposed  to  relatively. 

"  .  .  .  the  antlers  were  both  absolutely  and  rela- 
tively larger  in  the  great  extinct  species."—  Owen:  Fossil 
Mammals  and  Birds  (1846),  p.  446. 

2.  Unconditionally,  without  condition  or  quali- 
fication. 

"Absolutely  we  cannot  discommend,  we  cannot  abso- 
lutely approve,  either  willingness  to  live  or  forwardness 
to  die." — Soaker,  v. 

ab'-sol  ute-ness,  s.    [Eng.  (1)   absolute  (q.  v.), 
and  (2)  suff.  -ness  =  the  quality  or  state  of.] 
I,  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unlimited. 

1.  In  a  general  sense : 

"The  absoluteness  and  illimitedness  of  his  commission, 
was  much  spoken  of." — Lord  Clarendon,  viii. 

2.  Specially  in  power:    Despotism. 

"They  dress  up  power  with  all  the  splendor  and 
temptation  absoluteness  can  add  to  it." — Locke. 

II.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unconditional. 
".    .    .    the   absoluteness    of    God's    decrees  and  pur- 
poses."— South:  Sermons,  viii,  241. 

ab-SOl-u -tion,  s.  [Fr.  absolution;  Ital,  assolu- 
zione;  fr.  Lat.  absolutio  =  acquittal,  properly  a 
loosing :  absolve  =  to  loosen  from :  ab  =  from ; 
solvo  =  to  loosen,  untie.]  [ABSOLVE.] 

I.  In  a  civil  sense: 

1.  In  ancient  Rome :    Acquittal  in  a  court  of  law. 

2.  In  civil  law:  "  Absolution  in  the  civil  law  im- 
ports a  full  acquittal  of  a  person  by  some  final  sen- 
tence of  law." 

II.  In  an  ecclesiastical  sense : 

1.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church:    Forgiveness  of 
sins,  alleged  to  be  by  the  authority  of  God.    This 
power  has   been   claimed   since   the  date  of  the 
Fourth  Lateran  Council,  A.  D.  1215;  the  formula 
previously  in  use?  "  Deus  absolvit  te,"  or  "  Christus 
absolvit  te,"  having  then  been  exchanged  for  "Ego 
absolve  te." 

"He  knelt  by  the  bed,  listened  to  the  confession,  pro- 
nonnced  the  absolution,  and  administered  extreme  unr- 
tion."— Jfacaulay;  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  iv. 

2.  In  the  Church  of  England:   The  remission  of 
sins  declared  and  pronounced  by  the  officiating 
priest  to  th/j  people  of  God  being  penitent.     (Lit- 
urgy, Morning  Prayer.) 

3.  Insowe  oti  er  churches:  Removal  of  a  sentence 
of  excommunication. 

"After  prayor  the  sentence  of  absolution  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced in  th*  so  or  like  words.  .  .  'I  pronounce  and  de- 
clare thee  absolved  from  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion formerly  denounced  against  thee,  and  do  receive 
thee  into  the  commun'on  of  the  Church." — Compendium 
of  the  Laics  oj  trie  Church  of  Scotland  (1830),  bk.  iv.,  p.  439. 

III.  Ord.  Linrj.:  *  Finish. 

"Then  the  words  are  chosen,  their  sound  ample,  the 

composition  full,  the  <i'>*»li<tj«>i  plenteous,  and  poured 
out  all  grave,  sinewy,  and  strong."—  S.  Jonson:  Dis- 
coveriea. 

ab'-so-lut-l^m,  s.    [ABSOLUTE.] 

1.  Arbitrary  government,  despotism. 

"...  those  politick  convulsions  of  1848,  which  shook 
absolutism  &11  over  the  Continent." — Times,  Oct.  21,  1876. 

2.  Predestination.    (Ash.) 

ab  -so-lut-Ist  s.  <fe  a.  [ABSOLUTE.]  One  who  is 
in  favor  of  arbitrary  government;  an  advocate  for 
despotism. 

As  adject  Ire :  Pertaining  to  absolutism. 

"...  the  Fame  absolutist  footing." — Times'  Corre- 
spond, from  Iruncar>i,  18oL 

ab-SOl -u-t5  ry\  a.  [Eng.  (1)  absolute,  and  (2) 
suff.  -ory  —  relating  to :  in  Oer.  absolutorisch ;  Fr.  ab- 
tolutoire;  Lat.  absolutorius  —  pertaining  to  ac- 
quittal.J  Pertaining  to  acquittal;  absolving;  that 
absolves. 

"Though  nn  absolutory  sentence  should  be  pro- 
nounced."— AtfliJTe:  Parery  >n  Juris  Canon  id. 

ab  S,ol  -vat-0  ry\  a.  [Kn-r.  i"l)  absolve t  (2)  suff. 
-aiory  =  making.]  Having  power  to  absolve,  inti- 
mating or  involving  absolat  ion.  [ABSOLVE.]  (Cot- 
prow.) 

ab §51  ve,  r.  t.  [Lat.  «/*<«  i  i<>  looson  from, 

to  disengage.  (2)  to  froo  frcn.,  ''.'•,  in  !.  wo]  to  acquit, 
(4)  to  pay  off,  (?»)  to  complete  or  finish  :  nh  =  from, 
and  »olvo  —  to  loosen,  to  untie;  Fr.  absoudre;  Ital. 
assolvereJ] 


absorb 

1.  To  loosen,  to  set  free;   to    release    from,  in 
whatever  way. 

^f  Followed  (1)  by  the  accusative  of  the  person, 
and  from  preceding  the  thing: 

"  What  is  the  legal  effect  of  the  words  which  o6so/tv?the 
subject  from  his  allegiance?" — Macaulay:  Hist.  £»£/., ch.  xv. 

or  (2)  by  the  accusative  of  the  thing. 

"...  to  absolve  their  promise." — Gibbon.-  Decl.  and 
Fall,  ch.  xlix. 

IF  It  is  used  similarly  in  senses  Nos.  2,  3,  4. 

2.  Law:  To  acquit,  to  pronounce  not  guilty  of  a 
charge. 

"The  committee  divided,  and  Halifax  was  absolved  by  a 
majority  of  fourteen." — Mafaulay.-  Hist.  En<j.t  ch.  xiv. 

3.  Theol. :  To  pardon  a  sinner  or  his  sin. 

"Thy  merit 

Imputed,  shall  absolve  them  who  renounce 
Their  own  both  righteous  and  unrighteous  deeds, 
And  live  in  Thee  transplanted." 

Milton:  Par.  Lost,  bk.  iii. 
"That  doom  shall  half  absolve  thy  sin." 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  21. 

4.  Eccles.  Lang. :  To  declare  by  Church  authority 
that  men's  sins  are  forgiven.    To  declare  forgiveness 
to  one  who  is  penitent;  to  restore  an  excommuni- 
cated person  to  the  communion  of    the    Church. 
[ABSOLUTION,  II.,  1,  2,  3.] 

"'Son  of  the  Church!  by  faith  now  justified, 
Complete  thy  sacrifice,  even  as  thou  wilt  ; 
The  Church  absolves  thy  conscience  from  all  guilt  !* " 
Longfellow;  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn. 

*5.  To  complete,  to  finish,  to  bring  to  an  ead. 
(From  one  of  the  uses  of  the.  Lathi  verb  sotvo.) 
".    .    .    and  the  work  begun,  how  soon 
Absolved."— Milton;  Par.  Lost,  bk.  vii. 

TT  Absolve  is  once  used  by  Gibbon  apparently  but 
not  really  as  an  intransitive  verb : 

"They  prayed,  they  preached,  they  absolved,  they  in- 
flamed, they  conspired.  — Gibbon:  Decl.  and  Fall,  ch.  xlix. 

ab-gSlv'ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ABSOLVE.] 
at>-g5lv'-3r,  s.   [Eng.  (1)  absolve,  and  (2)  -cr=one 

who.]    One  who  absolves;   one  who  intimates  the 

remission  of  sin. 
"The  public  feeling  was  strongly   against  the   three 

absolvers." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  xxi. 

ab-fOlv  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [ABSOLVE.] 
"For  when  one  near  display'd  the  absolving  cross." 

Byron:  Lara,  canto  ii.  19. 

Sb-sSr-vIt-or.  *ab-§6l -vl-tour,  a>-g6T-vI- 
tur,  s.  [Lat.  2d  or  3d  pers.  sing.  fat.  imper.,  or 
the  3d  pers.  sing.  pros,  indie,  pass,  of  «/-.Wr.»  i  Lat.) 
=be  thou  absolved,  or  let  him  be  absolved,  or  he  is 
absolved.] 

In  Scots  Law:  An  acquittal,  a  verdict  in  favor 
of  the  defendant  in  any  action.  It  is  of  two  kinds. 
(1)  An  absolvitor  from  the  instance  is  where  there 
is  some  defect  or  informality  in  the  proceeding.-. 
**  for  thereby  that  instance  is  ended  until  new  cita- 
tion." B(2)  An  absolvitor  from  the  claim,  when  a 
person  is  freed  by  sentence  of  a  judge  from  a  claim 
made  against  him  by  a  pursuer.  (See  Spottis- 
woode's  Law  Diet.) 

"  .  .  .  by  whose  means  he  had  got  on  absolvitor." — 
Spalding,  i.  304. 

fab'-s6n-ant,  a.  [Lat.  absonus=out  of  tune. 
Or  ab— from,  and  sona7W=sounding,pr.  par.  of  sono 
=  to  sound ;  8onus=&  noise  or  sound.] 

1.  Untunable.    (Cockeram.) 

2.  Discordant  to  or  with. 

"...  more  absonant  to  nature  than  reason." — 
Quarles:  Judgment  and  Mercy — The  Mourner. 

ab'-s6n-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  absonu£=Qnt  of  tune1; 
and  suff.  ~ate  =  to  make.]  [ABSONANT.]  To  avoid. 
to  show  aversion  to. 

tab-s6n-ous,  a.  [Lat.  absonus  =  out  of  tune. 
discordant,  incongruous:  ab  =  from;  sonits  —  a 
sound.] 

1.  Unmusical. 

"That  noise,  as  Macrobins  truly  inferreth,  must  be  of 
necessity  either  sweet  and  melodious,  or  harsh  and  <tl>- 
sonous." — Fothfrby:  Atheoma-ttix,  p.  318. 

2.  Not  in  harmony  with  ;  remote  from  being  agree- 
able to,  discordant  with  or  to. 

".  .  .  is  unwarranted  by  any  of  our  faculties,  yen, 
most  absonous  to  our  reason." — Glanville;  Scepsis  Scirn- 
(ift'-'i,  ch.  Iv. 

ab-SOrb',  v.  f.  [Lat.  abaorbcn  =  to  swallow  up  or 
devour:  ab  and  sorbeo  =  to  suck  in,  to  drink  down, 
to  swallow;  Ger.  absorbirenf  Fr.  t<hx<i,-l>< T ;  Sp. 
(//(xortrr;  Ital.  <ts$orbire.  Apparently  cogn.  are  the 
Arab,  and  Eth.  sharaba,  the  Rabb.  Hcb.  sharn}*, 
whence  syrup,  sherbet  and  shrub.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  suck  up,  to  drink  in  water  or  other 
liquid  as  a  sponge  does. 

"Little  water  flows  from  the  mountains,  and  it  soon 
becomes  absorbed  by  the  dry  and  porous  soil."— Darwin; 
l"<>.'/fl{/e  rtntnd  the  ll'urltl,  ch.  xv. 

"The evils  that  come  of  exercise  are.  that  it  doth  absorb 
and  attenuate  the  moisture  of  the  body." — Bacon. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     bere,     camel,     her,    thgre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     sftn;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     car,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


absorbability 


'2.  T<>  cause  a  material  body  to  dUappear  in  -nine 
imore  or  less  analugou>  way,  as,  for  inMum-e.  b>  tin-  ; 
t«>  swallow  up. 

"The  final  flames  uf  dt-stiny  n?int<i-i> 
The  world,  consumed  in  one  enormous  pyre  !" 
Ct'trjtri';    Trnn.fi.  "j  MtltOH. 

3.  To  cause  the  spirit,  one's  personal  identity,  or 
M-parate  interest,  to  disappear  in  the  being  or  iii- 
iep-r  <>f  another. 

"...  or  was  abtorbttt,  and  as  it  were  transformed 
into  the  essence  of  the  Deity."  —  (fibbon  .  Devi.  <m'l  F<iil, 
ch.  xlvii. 

"  I  found  the  tliinp  I  sought—  and  that  was  thee  ; 
And  then  1  lout  my  being  all  to  be 
Absorb*  tl  in  thine  —  the  world  was  pawl  away  — 
Thou  didst  annihilate  the  earth  to  me." 

Byron  ;  Lttntent  of  7'/.---.>.  il. 

4.  Gen.:   To  cause    anything  immaterial  or  abs- 
tract in  any  way  to  disappear, 

".    .    .    dark  oblivion  soon  absorbs  them  all." 

Cotaptr, 
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ab  sorb    er, .--.    I  ABSORB.  ]    That  which  ah-orh-. 

"  .  .  .  the  power  of  different  gases  &aabxorb< •/•.<  of  ra- 
diant heat."  —  Tyn-titit:  Ilmt. 

ab  sorb   Ing,  i>r.p«r.  &  a.    [AHSOHH,  r.  /.] 

.f.s-  (/(/j.;  1 1,  lit.}  Imbibing:  <2,  )n<-t.\  engrossing 
one's  whole  rare,  occupying  all  one's  thought^. 

".    .    .   a  direct  <th*<,rbi,><i  power  of  the  blood-vesM-is." 
Toddatt'l  Hointnui:    Wiy*.   Mtiit..  vol.  i. 

".  .  .  the  circulating,  absorbing,  nnd  nervous  systems." 
—  />)•.  Fin-iliii-i',  .]iti>ti''l  by  Dr.  Tuwedir,  art.  "fever  "  Cyclop 
of  Pract.  M"l. 

".  .  .  engaged  in  the  nb*> '/•'.,„-/  t;^k  of  constitution* 
making."  —  Time*,  Nov.  10.  1875. 

"Such  is  the  nhf,,rithi<i  Imte  when  warring  nations 
meet."— Byron.-  i'hihle  Harold,  iv.  63. 

*fib-sorb-I  -tion.     Old  form  of  ABSORPTION-. 

"Where  to  place  that  concurrence  of  water  or  place  of 
its  nbn'H'bitiitu,  there  is  no  authentic  decision."— Sir 
Thos.  Brown*:  Tracts,  p.  1G5. 

fib-SOrp-tl-om  -et-Sr,   s.     [Eng.  nbnun-ptinn    and 


absterge 


Gr.  metron~t\   measure.]    An  instrument  used  by    * 
5.  To   engross   one  s  whole  attention,  to  occupy    lW.Mn  <>A*  ma.«iWn»  *K«  *«**».**«  whi*. -*;„,;     1 


one  fully. 

"And  here  my  books—  my  life  —  absorb  me  whole." 

('<-ir{>n'  :    Tmitsl.  uf  Milton. 


Bunsen  for  measuring  the  extent,  to  which  particu- 
lar gases  may  be  absorbed  by  certain  liquids.  (See 
Graham's  CAemMry.) 

fib-sorp  -tion,  *.    [In  Fr.  alwrpfiou;  late  Lat. 


*abs'-ta-  cle,  -s.  [An  old  >pelling  of  OBSTACLE 
••I.  v.i.  I  tn.  /-;,<</.  <(-s<nt<h.\ 

"Some  of  the  Kingis  servant  is  .  .  .  maul  aim  tacit 
and  debiiitt."-  /'///*,-*.///.•.•  chron.,  p.  26. 

abs  tain,   r.  /.  «fc  ».    [O.  Fr.  abttener;  Fr.  *'.,•/**- 

tiitt  r ;    Sp.    tilixfritt-rw :    Ital.    nati'itt  rut;    Lat.    abx- 
tin?o=iv    hold    away :    «/w  =  from,    and    tV»iu=to 
hold.l    [TENANT. J 
I.  Intransitive: 

1.  <"?«*.;  To  hold  back,  to  refrain  from  anything 
in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  indulge. 

"Bat  not  a  few  abstained  from  voting."— Macaulay: 
Hist.  Enu.t  ch.  xiv. 

"  .  .  .  as  abstaining  from  all  stretches  of  power,  and 
as  resigning  hit*  office  before  the  six  months  had  ex- 
pired."— Lriri*:  fallibility  of  Early  Jiutnan  Ilixt.  (1865), 
ch.  xii.,  pt.  i.,  §  13,  vol.  ii.,  p.  49. 

2.  Used,  .STpc-r.,  with  reference  to  the  indulgence  of 
the  appetites  or  passions,  or  to  the  partaking  of 

1  :-Lds  of  food  or  liquor. 

itain  from  fleshly  lu^ts  which  war  against 
•trril.  11. 


It  may  be  used  in  this  sense  also  of  the  inferior    ab*orptio=a    drink    or  beverage; 

swallow  up,  to  devour.]    [ABSORB. 


fr. 


,?.  Transit  iw :    To  keep   (a  person)   back  from 
doing  anything. 

"Whether  he  abstain  men  from  marrying." — Milton; 
Tttmokor&o 


"Wild  animals  sometimes  become  HO  absorbed  when 
thus  engaged,  that  they  may  be  easily  approached."— 
Darwin  :  !><>.<ccnt  of  Man. 

fib-sorb-a.  bll  I  ty\  x.  [Eng.  (1)  absorb;  (2) 
ability,]  Tho  state  or  quality  of  being  able  to  he 
absorbed. 

".  .  .  the  absorbability  of  different  gases  by  water," 
— Graham :  Chemistry. 

fib-sorb  -a.-ble,  a.  [ABSORB.]  Able  to  be  ab- 
sorbed ;  that  may  be  swallowed  up. 

fib-sorb  ed,  fib-sorb  t,  or  ab-sorpt,  pa.  par. 
&  a.  [ABSORB.] 

1.  Lit. :  Sucked  in,  swallowed  up. 

".    .    .    he  sinks  abxorpt, 
Rider  and  horse,  amid  the  miry  gulf." 

Thomson  :   Autumn. 

2.  Engrossed,  pre-occupied. 

"Conceals  the  mood  lethargic  with  a  mask 
Of  deep  deliberation,  as  the  man 
Were  tasked  to  his  full  strength  absorb'd  and  lost." 
Cotrpcr:  Task,  bk.  iv. 
"  Absent  I  ponder  and  absorpt  in  uare." 


causing  it  to  disappear  in  another  body. 
A.  Lit.: 


abs-ta  in-Sr,  «.    [  ABST.UX.] 
Lit.:  Ono  who  abstains. 

TF  Used  specially  of  a  person  who  all  but  abstains 
from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors, as  contradistin- 
guished from  a  total  abstainer,  i.  e.,  one  who  totally 
abstains  both  in  health  and  in  sickness.  But  even  the 

1.  Gen. :  Tho  sucking  in  of  a  liquid  by  a  sponge    latter  term  has  lost  much  of  its  primitive  force,  and 
or  other  porous  substance.  is  now  usually  employed  of  a  pledged  teetotaller. 

Biol.:  Absorption  by  organized  bodies  is  the  tak-    whose  vow  forbids  him  to  use  intoxicating  liquors 
ing  up  or  imbibing,  by  means  of  their  tissues,  of    as  a  beverage,  but  permits  their  use  in  sickness, 
material  suitable  for  their  nourishment,  that  it    under  medical  advice, 
may  ultimately  be  transmitted  by  the  vascular  chan-       fibs-ta.  in-In*   nr  nar     [\BSTAIV  1 
nels  to  more  distant  parts.  [ABSORBENT.  «.,  I.  &  II.] 

"  Death  puts  a  stop  to  all  further  absorpt  ion  of  nutri-    r  \B8TEMIOU8  l'    *'  <tb8temiU8.\ 

tivem*tt»r.><-ToddandBow,nan:Pkv*.Anaf.  ^Ch.Hist.:  Tne  name  given  to  such  Christians  in 

2,  Chem.:    The  taking  up  of  a  gas  by  a  liquid,  or    the  Reformed  Churches  as  declined  to  partake  of 
by  a  porous  solid.    [ABSORBENT,  «.]  the  wine  in  the  communion. 


3.  Nat.  Phil.:    The  taking  up  rays  of  light  and  fc»iu»i  =  strong  drink,  from  the  root  tern,  in  Bum. 

heat  by  certain  bodies  through  which  they   are  tim  =  to  bo  wet ;  Ital.  osfcmio.] 

passing.  T    f.f  „„—„_. . 

Absorption  of  light:   The  retention  of  some  rays  I*     . 

and  the  reflection  of  others  when  they  pass  into  an  '•  sP?,rmR.m  *.  use  °'  fo<Ml  and  strou8  liquors, 


A.  -4»  adjective  : 


No.  III.) 
4.  Old  Geol. :  The  swallowing  up  of  a  solid  by  an- 


uder  ABSORBEXT  «   fq  v. 


ami  others  for  "the  subsidence  of  tracts  of  land  p'ro- 

.  »    i  .  .  •  .  >  . 


_  .„,_.   Tempest,  iv.  1. 

II.  Of  things: 

*1.  Inspiring  abstinence. 

"Such  is  the  virtue  of  the  abstemious   vre\\."—Drytie>i: 


2.  Pyxing:    A^r^i1  ffrtmml  i.   ground    pro-    d»cedby  f-j^'^^o^^toal.gendea.  ,.  Barked  by  .tetinenco. 


pared  for  a  picture  by  means  of  distemper  or  water-        B.  -F*ff.:  The  act  or  process  of  causing  anything 
colors,  which  are  designed  to  absorb  the  «iil  of  the    partly    or    wholly    immaterial    to  disappear  in  a 
painting,  thus  best  economizing  time  and  increasing    morc  or  loss  analogous  way. 
the  brilliancy  of  the  coloring. 
B.  Aa  substantii' e : 

I.  GY/i.;  Tliat  which  absorbs  or  sucks  in. 

".  .  .  for  the  clouded  sky  seldom  allows  the  sun  to 
warm  the  ocean,  itself  a  bad  absorbent  of  heat."—  Darteiit: 
Journal  of  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  xi. 

II.  Xpec.: 

1.  Chem.:  A  substance  which  has  the  power  of 
absorbing  gases  and  vapors  into  its  pores,  as  char- 
coal made  from  dense  wood,  which  thus  takes  up 
90  times  its  volume  of  ammoniacal  gas. 

'^.  Altai.:  All  organized  tissues  are  properly  aft- 
g(n-b'  >its,  but  some  are  so  to  a  much  larger  extent 
than  others.  Hence  tho  name  is  specially  given  to 
tho  lacteals  and  lymphatics.  [LACTEAI,S,  LYM- 
PHATICS.] It  is  now  known,  however,  that  the 
blood-vessels  also  have  a  share  in  the  function  of 
absorption. 


ii  constant  process  of  absorption  and  appro- 
priation exercised  on  tne  dialects  of  Italy  and  Greece." 
— Max  MUller:  XriVwre  nflMag.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  309. 

".  .  .  when  the  ordinary  rule  of  the  absorption  of 
the  weaker  letter  does  not  hold  good." — Realties;  Comp. 
(irani.,  .-!/•(/<".  Lnmj.  uf  India,  vol.  i. 

(See  also  example  under  No.  II. 1 

II.  The  state  of  being  so  absorbed,  sucked  in, 
swallowed  up,  or  made  to  disappear. 

'    I'sed  in  all  t  lie  senses  of  No.  I.  (q.  v.) 

"When  one  of  two  adjoining  tribes  becomes  more  nu- 
merous and  powerful  than  the  other,  the  context  is  soon 


"Till  yonder  sun  descend,  ah!  let  me  pay 
To  grief  and  anguish  one  abstemious  day." 

/'<•;><•,•  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xix.,  327-8. 

abs  te  -ml-ous  ly*.  m/r.    [ABSTKMIOUB.]    In  an 
abstemious  manner,  very  temperately ;  with  noun- 


".  .  .  he  lived  very  abstemiously  iifterwardc."—  tt'hixtin,  • 
M<'inoif:*,  \>.  273. 

abs-te  -ml  oils-ness,  .<.  |  AMSTKMIOUS.]  The 
quality  of  being  very  sparing  in  tin-  use  of  food  and 
of  liquor. 

abs  ten   tion,  *.    [Law  Lat.  tihnti-ntii>;  nfmd  „- 
fwm,  supine  of  afetf/wjw=to  liold  hack.  | 
1.  The  act  of  abstaining;  a  holding  back. 
"The  Church    superintended    times  nnd    manner*  of 

itl'*t''nt i»n." — Jfffnif/    T'it/1'n-:    I'im'tttfjoit    ' >t   th>   Si'cA-,  iv.  Ji. 

*[  Often  followed  by  from  : 

an   abstention  from  the  sacrament."-    / 


Ill.  The  tiling  so  absorbed,  or  its  amount. 
lf<  nt:  The  power  of  absorption  is  equal  to  that 
of  emission. 

rin-ni.:  Tho  co-efficient  of  absorption  of  a  gas  is  EBtt. ef  Stformatia*. 
r the  volume  of  the  gas  reduced  to  u    ('cut.  and  7t»0  '_'.  Lair;  (1)  The  holding  of  the  heir  to  an  estate 

3.  Vegetable  Phys. :    The  portions  of  a  plant  which    m.  in.  pressure,  wliich  is  absorbed  hy  the  unit  of  back  from    taking  possession.      i"2i    The  tacit   re- 
imbibe  the  moisture  necessary  for  its  growth;  the    volume  of  any  liquid.     (Graham:  Chan.,  vol.  ii.)  mmciation  of  succession  by  an  heir,     il'.-eil  r-pr- 
chiefof  those  are  tho  spongiolosof  t  he  root,  although        absorption  spectrum,  «.    An  m>i>aratus  used  by  chilly  in  French  law.  i 

to  a  certain  extent  moisture  is  undoubtedly  im-    Professors  Stokes,  (iladr-tone,  and  others  for  oh-  *fibs  tSr     r.  t .    [From  Lat.  ahstt  -rn-n;  (//..-    from; 

bibed  by  the  leaves  and  bark.                                              serving  the  relative  quantities  of  the  several  colored  fc  ,-,-i'n—  to  terrify  .1    To  terrify,  deter . 

4.  Phar.:     (1)  A  medicine  with  no  acrimony  in    rays  absorbed  by  a  colored  medium  of  given  thick-  ,,a    ,,  .    .    ,.,'                         ', '  .              ,  , 
itself j  which  destroys  acidity  in  the  stomach  and    ness.  The  principle  is  to  view  a  lineof  light  through 


iodine.) 


b<5il,     bfiy;     p6ut,    jtfwl;     cat, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon, 


fell,     chorus, 
-slon  =  shun; 


ab  SOrp  tlV    ity,  *.     Caparitj  for  absorption. 

bench; 


chin, 
-tlon, 


go,     gem;     thin,     fills;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^lst.    ph     I 
-s.lon  =  znun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     ir.       bel,      del. 


abstergent 


belike  that  fulsome  ness  of  sweat  to  which  they  are  then 
subject." — Burtun:  Aiutt.  of  Melancholy,  p.  238. 

abs-ter -gent,  «.&*.  [InFr.  abstergent;  fr.  Lat. 
abstergens,  pr.  par.  of  abstergeo.]  \Viping  clean, 
making  clean  by  wiping. 

Bot. :  Having  a  cleansing  quality,  as  the  berries 
of  Sapindus.  (Loudon.) 

As  substantive :  A  medicine  which  cleanses  away 
foulness,  or  removes  obstructions,  concretions,  &c. 
Soap  is  an  abstergent.  (Cf.  DETERGENT.) 

*abs  ter  -&I-fle,  r.  i.  [Lat.  abstergeo=to  wipe 
off.]  To  cleanse. 

"Specially  when  wee  would  abstergijle." — Passenger  of 
JBmvmuto  (Htt). 

*abs-ter  se,  r.  t.  [Lat.  a&s/ersu#=wiped  away, 
pa.  par.  of  abstergeo—to  wipe  away.]  To  wipe,  to 
cleanse. 

"...  an  acid  and  vitriolous  humidity  in  the  stomach, 
which  may  absterse  and  shave  the  scorious  parts  thereof." 
— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

abs-ter'-slon,  s,  [In  Fr.  abstersion ;  Ital.  aster- 
stone;  Lat.  abstersus,  pa.  par.  of  abstergeo.] 

1.  The  act  of  wiping  clean,  a  cleansing  or  clearing 
away  foulness  in  the  body  by  medicine. 

"Abstersion  is  plainly  a  scouring- off  or  incision  of  the 
more  viscous  humors,  and  making  the  humors  more 
fluid,  and  cutting  between  them  and  the  part;  as  is  found 
in  nitrous  water,  which  scoureth  linen  cloth  speedily 
from  the  foulness."— Bacott:  Xat.  Hist.,  §  42. 

2.  The  state  of  being  so  cleansed, 
abs-ters'-lve,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  absterse;    Fr.  abs- 

tersif;  Ital.  tufem'vo ;  fr.  Lat.  abstersus.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Cleansing. 

"And  let  th'  abstersive  sponge  the  board  renew." 

Pope;  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk,  xx. 

2.  Purging,  having  the  power  of  removing  obstruc- 
tions. 

"...  for  certainly,  though  it  would  not  be  so 
abstersive,  and  opening,  and  solutive  a  drink  as  mead." — 
Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 

B.  -4s  substantive :  That  which  effects  abstersion, 
wipes,  cleanses,  or  purges  away. 

"  Abstersives  are  full  era' -earth,  soap,  linseed-oil,  and 
ox-gall." — Bp.  Spratt:  Royal  Soc.,  p.  295. 

.  tabs-ters'-Ive-ness,  s.  [ABSTERSIVE.]  The  qual- 
ity of  being  abstersive. 

"Indeed,  simple  wounds  have  been  soundly  and  sud- 
denly cured  therewith,  which  is  imputed  to  the  absters- 
ir,-,irss  of  the  water  [Epsom]  keeping  a  wound  clean,  till 
the  balance  of  nature  doth  recover  it." — Fuller:  Worthies, 
Surrey. 

abs'-tln-en9e,  s.  [Lat.  a&sttnenrta=abstinence 
from  anything.]  [ABSTAIN.] 

1.  Lit*:  A  voluntary  refraining  from,  a  holding 
back  from. 

"...  the  Gauls  refused  to  fulfill  their  engage- 
ment, and  asserted  that  the  money  was  the  price  of 
their  abstinence  from  ravaging  Etruria." — Lewis.-  Credi- 
bility of  Early  Rom.  Hist.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Spec,  and  more  frequent  uses:   A  refraining, 
generally  voluntary,  from  some  indulgence  of  the 
appetite,  or  the  gratification  of  the  ordinary  pro- 
pensities of  nature. 

(a)  From  food. 

"But  after  long  abstinence,  Paul  stood  forth  in  the 
midst  of  them." — Acts  xxvii.  21. 

(6)  From  intoxicating  liquor,  especially  in  the 
phrase  "  total  abstinence."    [See  ABSTAINER.] 
(c)  From  undue  indulgence  of  the  appetites. 
"The  precept  that  enjoins  him  abstinence." 

Cowper-.  Progress  of  Error,  236. 

*  (d)  From  fighting  during  a  stipulated  interval ; 
a  truce,  a  temporary  cessation  of  arms.  (Old 
Scotch.) 

"It  was  the  27th  of  September,  some  days  before  the 
expiring  of  tho  abstinence,  that  the  noblemen  did  meet 
(as  was  appointed  >  to  consult  upon  the  means  of  a  per- 
fect peace.  — Spotisicvod;  Hist.,  p.  263. 

*[  This  signification  occurs  also  in  French  and 
Mediaeval  Latin. 

'3.  Mrd.:  Partial  or  total  privation  of  food,  in 
most  cases  involuntary,  or  nearly  so.  It  may  be  the 
result  of  calamity,  as  of  famine  or  shipwreck;  it 
may  bo  necessitated  by  disease  of  body,  as  inflam- 
mation of  tho  oesophagus,  or  produced  by  mental 
frenzy  or  monomania ;  or  it  may  be  prescribed  by  a 
physician  as  a  remedy  in  certain  diseases.  When 
one  has  suffered  from  severe  abstinence  food  should 
bo  administered  at  first  in  very  sparing  quantities. 

tabs'-tln-en-9y\  s.  [Lat.  abstinent  ia.~]  [ABS- 
TAIN.] Abstinence. 

"Were  our  rewards  for  the  ubstinendes  or  woes  of  the 
present  life  .  .  ."—  Hammond  on  Fundamentals. 

If  Now  nearly  superseded  by  ABSTINENCE. 
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abS-tln-ent,  a.  [In  Fr.  abstinent:  Ital.  astin- 
ente;  Lat.  ab#tin?ns.  \  [ABSTAIN.]  Refraining  from 
undue  indulgence,  especially  in  food  and  liquor; 
abstemious. 

"Seldom  have  you  seen  one  continent  that  is  not  abstin- 
ent."— Hales:  Golden  Remains. 

abs  -tln-ent-ly",  a<li\  [.\BSTIXEXT.]  In  an  abs- 
tinent manner ;  with  abstinence. 

"If  thou  hadst  ever  re-admitted  Adam  into  Paradise, 
how  abstinently  would  he  have  walked  by  that  tree." — 
Donne:  Devotions,  p.  623. 

abs  -tln-ent§,  s.  pi.    [ABSTAIN.] 

Church  Hist.:  A  sect  which  appeared  in  France 
and  Spain  about  tho  end  of  the  third  century. 
They  were  against  marriage  and  the  use  of  animal 
food,  and  are  said  to  have  regarded  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  a  created  being. 

abS-tort  -ed,  a.  [Latin  abs  —  from;  tortus  = 
twisted,  pa.  par.  of  torqueo  =  to  twist.]  Twisted 
away,  forced  away  by  violence. 

abs -tract  ,  r.  f.  «fc  /.  [In  Ger.  abstrahiren;  Fr.  abs- 
traire;  Ital.  astraere,  from  Lat.  abstractus,  pa.  par. 
of  abstraho  =  to  drag  or  pull  away :  abs  =  from,  and 
traho  =  to  draw.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  To  drag  or  pull  away;  specially  to  take  away 
surreptitiously,  as  when  a  thief  abstracts  a  purse 
from  some  one's  pocket. 

II.  To   separate    physically,    without    dragging 
away. 

1.  Chem.:  To  separate  by  distillation. 

"Having  dephlegmed  spirit  of  salt,  and  gently  abs- 
tracted the  whole  spirit,  there  remaineth  in  the  retort  a 
styptical  substance." — Kmjle, 

'1.  Writing:  To  make  an  epitome  of  a  book  or 
document. 

"...  let  us  abstract  them  into  brief  contends." — 
Watts  ;  Improv.  of  the  Mind. 

III.  To  separate  the  mind  from  thinking  on  a 
subject.   - 

"Minerva  fixed  her  mind  on  views  remote, 
And  from  the  present  bliss  abstracts  her  thought." 
Pope  :  Homer's  Odyssey,  xix.  558,  559. 

IV.  To  separate  morally. 

"That  space  the  Evil  One  abstracted  stood 
From  his  own  evil,  and  for  the  time  remained 
Stupidly  good."— Hilton  :  P.  L.,  ix.  463. 

B.  Tntrans.:   To  perform  the  operation  of  abs- 
traction;   to    distinguish  logically;   to  attend    to 
some  portion  of  an  object  separately.    (Followed 
by/roni.) 

"Could  we  abstract  from  these  pernicious  effects,  and 
suppose  this  were  innocent,  it  would  be  too  light  to  be 
matter  of  praise." — More  :  Decay  of  Piety, 

abs-tract,  a.  [In  Ger.  abstract,  abstrakt;  Fr. 
abstrait ;  Lat.  a6$?racfu#= dragged  away,  pa.  par. 
of  abstraho=to  drag  or  pull  away.]  [ABSTRACT, 
r.*.] 

A.  Used  as  an  adjective: 

I.  In  Ordinary  Language  and  Poetry: 

1.  Gen. :  Abstracted,  separated.viewed  apart  f.  om. 
(a)  From  other  persons  or  things  of  a  similar 

kind. 

".  .  .  the  considering  things  in  themselves,  abstract 
from  our  opinions  and  other  men's  notions  and  dis- 
courses on  them." — Locke. 

(6)  From  reference  to  an  individual. 
"Love's  not  so  pure  and  abstract  as  they  use  to  say 
Which  have  no  mistress  but  their  muse." 

Ditnne:  Poems,  '21. 

2.  Poet.:    For  abstracted;   absent  in  mind,  like 
one  in  a  trance. 

"  Abstract,  as  in  a  trance,  methought  I  saw, 
Though  sleeping,  where  I  lay,  and  saw  the  shape." 
Milton:  Par.  Lost,  bk.  viii. 

3.  Separate;    existing    in   the    mind  only;  hence 
with  the  sense  of  difficult,  abstruse. 

II.  Logic  and  Grammar: 

1.  In  a  strict  sense :  Expressing  a  particular 
property  of  any  person  or  thing  viewed  apart  from 
the  other  properties  which  constitute  him  or  it. 
Thus  depth  is  an  abstract  term.  Used  of  the  sea,  it 
means  that  the  property  of  the  sea  expressed  by  the 
word  depth  is  viewed  apart  from  the  other  proper- 
ties of  tne  ocean.  So  is  bluenetstt  an  abstract  word. 
In  this  sense  abstract  is  opposed  to  concrete.  This 
use  of  the  term  was  introduced  by  the  Schoolmen, 
and  was  highly  approved  by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill, 
who  employed  the  word  in  no  other  sense  in  his 
"  Logic." 

Abstract  nouns:  Tho  last  of  tho  five  classes  into 
which  nouns  may  bo  divided,  the  others  being  (1) 
proper,  singular,  or  meaningless  nouns ;  (2)  com- 
mon, general,  or  significant  nouns;  (3)  collective 
nouns  ;  and  (4)  material  nouns.  Most  abstract  nouns 
are  derived  from  adjectives,  a-*  wHtteneutnan  white, 
height  from  high,  roundness  fromrr/um?.'  these  are 
called  adjective  abstract  nouns,  or  adjective  abs- 


abstract 

tracts.  Others  come  from  verbs,  a?  creation  from 
create,  and  tendency  from  tend:  these  are  denom- 
inated verbal  abstract  nouns,  or  verbal  abstract*. 
Abstract  nouns  have  properly  no  plural,  \\heii 
used  in  the  plural  this  is  an  indication  that  they 
have  lost  their  abstract  character  and  gained  a 

CO 


faculty  of  abstraction,  general  as  opposed  to  partic- 
ular. The  term  is  used  even  when  the  idea  con- 
ceived of  as  separate  from  all  others  with  which  it 
is  associated  is  not  a  quality.  In  this  sense  reptih1, 
star,  and  money  are  abstract  or  general  words, 
though  none  of  the  three  is  a  quality.  Locko_did 
much  to  bring  this  looser  sense  of  tho  word  into 
currency.  It  is  censured  by  John  S.  Mill  (Logic,  Bk. 
L,  ch.i£,  §4). 

"The  mind  makes  the  particular  ideas  received  from 
particular  objects  to  become  general ;  which  is  done  by 
considering  them  as  they  are  in  the  mind,  such  appear- 
ances, separate  from  all  other  existences  and  the  circum- 
stances of  real  existence,  as  time,  place,  or  any  other  con- 
comitant ideas.  This  is  called  abstraction,  whereby  i<lea> 
taken  from  particular  beings  become  general  representa- 
tives of  all  of  the  same  kind,  and  their  names  general 
names,  applicable  to  whatever  exists  conformable  to  suHi 
abstract  ideas." — Locke.-  Human  Understanding,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  xi.,  §  9. 

^ Abstract  science:  A  term  applied  to  mathe- 
matics, 

"Another  discriminates  mathematical  properties,  and 
he  addicts  himself  to  abstract  science." — Isaac  Taylor: 
Elements  oj  Thought  (1846),  p.  20. 

Abstract  or  pure  mathematics:  Mathematics, 
which  treats  of  number  or  quantity  viewed  as  stand- 
ing alone,  as  is  done  in  geometry  and  arithmetic 
It  is  contradistinguished  from  mixed  mathematics. 
in  which  these  are  viewed  as  modified  by  the  physi- 
cal properties  of  the  bodies  in  which  they  inhere. 
This  is  done  in  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  optics,  &c. 

Abstract  numbers:  Numbers  considered  in  them- 
selves without  reference  to  any  persons  or  things 
with  which  they  may  be  conjoined.  Thus  three  is 
an  abstract  number,  but  if  conjoined  with  men  it 
becomes  concrete. 

B.  Used  as  a  substantive: 

1.  Lotfic:   An  abstract  name,  as  opposed  to  one 
which  is  concrete.    [See  CONCRETE.] 

"Each  of  them  [of  the  concrete  terms]  has  or  might 
have  a  corresponding  abstract  name  to  denote  the  attri- 
bute connoted  by  the  concrete.  Thus  the  concrete  '  like ' 
has  its  abstract  'likeness;'  the  concrete  'father'  and 
'son*  have  or  might  have  the  abstracts  'paternity'  and 
filiety  or  filiation."—  Mill:  Logic,  p.  45. 

In  the  abstract,  or  (less  frequently)  in  abstract, 
signifies  in  a  state  of  separation,  the  looking  at  an 
idea  apart  from  all  other  ideas  with  which  »t  may 
be  more  or  less  intimately  connected.  It  is  opposed 
to  in  the  concrete,  which,  however,  is  rarely  used. 

"Honest.  So  the  old  gentleman  blushed,  and  said, 
Not  Honesty  in  the  abstract,  but  Honest  is  my  name." 
— Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

"The  hearts  of  great  princes,  if  they  be  considered,  as 
it  were,  in  abstract,  without  the  necessity  of  states  and 
circumstances  of  time." — Sir  //.  Wotton* 

2.  A  summary,  an  epitome,  a  compendium  of  a 
book  or  document, 

"Man,  the  abstract 

Of  all  perfection,  which  the  workmanship 
Of  Heaven  hath  modeled."—  Ford. 

"I  have  been  urged  to  publish  this  abstract." — Darwin: 
Orig.  of  Species  (1859),  Introduction. 

"Neither  press,  coffer,  chest,  trunk,  well,  vault,  but  he 
hath  an  abstract  for  the  remembrance  of  such  places,  and 
goes  to  them  by  his  note."—  Shakesp.;  Merry  Wives,  iv.  2. 
Ti  In  Shakespeare  (Hamlet,  ii.  2)  t  play-actors  are 
called  the  "  abstract  [or  in  some  copies  the  abstracts'] 
or  brief  chronicles  of  the  time,"  perhaps  because 
they  acted  history  on  a  much  smaller  stage  than 
that  of  the  world,  and  in  briefer  time  than  the 
events  which  they  reproduced  really  occupied. 

Abstract  of  Title  (Laic) :  An  epitome  of  the  evi- 
dences of  ownership.  An  abstract  should  show  the 
soundness  of  a  person's  right  to  a  given  estate, 
together  with  any  charges  or  circumstances  in  any 
wise  affecting  it.  A  perfect  abstract  discloses  that 
the  owner  has  both  the  legal  and  equitable  estates 
at  his  own  disposal  perfectly  unencumbered.  Tho 
object  of  any  abstract  is  to  enable  the  purchaser  or 
mortgagee,  or  his  counsel,  to  judge  of  the  evidence 
deducing  and  of  the  encumbrances  affecting  the 
title.  (Wharton:  Law  Lexicon.) 
*Abstract  of  a  Fine.  [FiXE.  1 

*  Abstract  of  Pleas:  An  epitome  of  the  pleas  used 
or  to  bo  used  against  the  pleas  of  one's  opponent. 

*4.  An  extract  or  a  smaller  quantity  containing 
the  essence  of  a  larger. 

"  If  you  are  false,  these  epithets  are  small  ; 
You're  then  the  things,  and  abstract  of  them  all." 
Dryden:  Aurungzebe,  iv.  1. 
"  A  man,  who  is  the  abstract  of  all  faults 
That  all  men  follow." 

Shakftt^.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  4. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     nere,     camel,     her,    tne"re;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wSrk,     whd,     s&n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      ae,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  «=  kw. 


abstracted 

abs-tract  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ABSTRACT,  v.  f.] 
As  adjective : 

1.  Separated  or  disjoined  from  everything  else, 
physically,  mentally,  or  morally. 

".     .     .     from  his  intellect 
And  from  the  stillness  of  abstracted  thought 
He  osk'd  repose." — Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 
Hence,  2:  Abstruse,  difficult. 

3.  Relined,  purified. 

"  Abstracted  spiritual  love,  they  like 
Their  souls  exhaled."—  Donne. 

4.  Absent  in  mind.    [ABSENT,  *.  (4).] 
abs  tract  -ed-ly%  adv.    [ABSTRACT.] 

1.  In  the  abstract,  viewed  apart  from  everything 
eL-0  connected  with  it. 

".  .  .  deeming-  the  exception  to  be  rather  a  case 
abstractedly  possible,  than  one  which  is  frequently  real- 
ized in  fact.'1— J.  S.  Mill;  Pol  ft.  Econ.  (1848),  vol.  i.,  bk.  i., 
ch.  ix..  g  1,  p.  163. 

2.  In  a  state  of  mental  absence. 

"Or  whether  more  abstractedly  we  look." 

Dryden:  Religio  Laid. 

abs  tract -ed-ness,  s.  [ABSTRACT.]  The  qual- 
ity or^tute  of  being  abstracted;  abstract  character. 

"They  complain  of  the  eubtilty  and  abstractedness  ot 
the  arguments."— Baxter;  Enquiry  into  the  Mature  of  the 
Soul,  it.  354. 

abs  tract  -er,  *.  [ABSTRACT,  s.]  One  who  makes 
an  abstract. 

abs  trac  -tl,  a.  (pi.  of  abstracts,  pa.  par.  of  abs- 
irah o) .  [ABSTRACT.] 

Church  Hist.:  A  Lutheran  sect  in  th»  sixteenth 
iCentury.  Their  leader  was  Heshusius.  a  Prussian 
bishop  who  contended,  against  Beza,  that  not  only 
•\va«  Christ  to  be  adored  in  the  concrete  as  the  Son 
of  God,  but  that  His  flesh,  in  the  abstract,  was  an 
object  of  adoration. 

abs-tract -Ifig,  pr.  par.    [ABSTRACT,  v.  /.] 

abs  trac  -tion,  s.  [In  Fr.  abstraction;  Lat.  abs- 
fractio  =  a.  separation;  abstraho  =  to  drag  away: 
<tbn  —  from ;  traho  =  to  draw  or  drag.] 

I.  The  act  of  dragging  or  drawing  away  or  sepa- 
rating. 

A.  Gen.: 

Physically :  The  act,  operation,  or  process  of  draw- 
i  nc  <  T  1 1  ragging  away,  or  otherwise  withdrawing  any 
material  thing,  especially  by  surreptitious  means, 
as  "  tin-  (/ butt -ai-tion  of  the  purse  by  the  pickpocket 
•was  cleverly  managed." 

B.  Technical. 

1.  In  distillation:  The  operation  of  separating  the 
•volatile  parts  in  distillation  from  those  which  do 
not  pass  into  vapor  at  the  temperature  to  which 
the  vessel  has  been  raised. 

2.  Mentally.    In  Mental  Phil. :  The  act  or  process 
of  separating  from  the  numerous  qualities  inherent 
in  any  object  the  particular  one  which  we  wish  to 
make  the  subject  of  observation  and  reflection.  Or 
the  act  of  withdrawing  the  consciousness  from  a 
number  of  objects  with  a  view  to  concentrate  it  on 
some  particular  one.     The  negative  act  of  which 
attention  is  the  positive.    [See  METAPHYSICS.] 

II.  The  state  of  being  separated,  physically  or 
mentally. 

1.  Physically : 

*' .  .  .  a  wrongful  abstraction  of  wealth  from  certain 
members  of  the  community,  for  the  profit  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  of  the  tax-payers.  —J.  S.  Mill:  Polit.  Econ. 

"...  the  abstraction  of  four  equivalents  of  water." — 
-Graham:  Chemistry. 

2.  Mentally: 

(a)  Absence  or  absorption  of  mind. 

"What  answers  Lara?  to  its  centre  shrunk 
His  soul  in  deep  abstraction  sudden  sunk." 

liyroti:  Lara,  i.  23. 

(f-r  The  separation  from  the  world  of  a  recluse; 
disregard  of  worldly  objects  by  an  unworldly  per- 
son. 

"A  hermit  wishes  to  be  praised  for  his  abstraction." — 
Popt:  Letters. 

.III.  That  which  is  abstracted.  A  mental  concep- 
tion formed  by  abstraction. 

"Give  us,  for  our  abstractions,  solid  facts." 

Wordsworth.:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

IV  The  power  or  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  a 
person  is  able  to  single  out  from  a  complex  mental 
conception  the  particular  idea  which  he  wishes  to 
make  the  subject  of  reflection.  [See  I.  (B.  2).] 

abs-trac-tl-tious,  a.  [ABSTRACT,  7-.  /.]  The 
same  meaning  as  ABSTRACTIVE  (2),  the  passive 
sense  (q.  v.). 

abs-tract  -Ive,  a.  [  (1)  abstract,  v.  t.;  (2)  -ive= 
which  may,  or  can,  or  does.  In  Fr.  abstractif.] 
{ABSTRACT,  v.  t.~\ 

1.  Active:    Possessing    the  power  or  quality  of 

Abstracting. 
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2.  Passive:  Abstracted  or  drawn  from  other  sub- 
stances, especially  vegetables,  without  fermenta- 
tion. 

abs-tract  -Ive-ly,  adv.  [ABSTRACTIVE.]  In  an 
abstractive  manner,  so  as  to  bo  separated  from  any- 
thing else  with  whicli  it  is  associated. 

"According  to  whatever  capacity  we  distinctly  or  abs. 
tractively  consider  him,  either  as  the  Son  of  God,  or  as 
the  Son  of  Man." — Barrow. 

abs'-tract-ly1,  adv.  [ABSTRACT.!  In  an  abstract 
manner;  in  a  state  of  separation  from  other  ideas 
connected  with  i*. 

"Matter  abstractly  and  absolutely  considered,  cannot 
have  subsisted  eternally." — Bentley:  Sermons. 

abs -tract-ness,  s.  [ABSTRACT.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  separated  from  other  ideas. 

"...  which  established  prejudice  or  the  abstract- 
ness  of  the  ideas  themselves  might  render  difficult " — 
Locke. 

abs-trlct'-ed,  a.  [Lat.  abstrictus,  pa.  par.  of  abs- 
tringo.]  Unbound.  [ABSTRINGE.] 

abs  tringe  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  afo=from:  stringo=to 
draw,  or  tie  tight,  to  bind  together:  Gr.  strango= 
to  draw  tight;  Ger.  strangeln.]  [STRANGLE.]  To 
unbind. 

abs  trlng  -Ing,  pr.  par.    [.\BSTRINGE.] 

*abs-tru  de,  r.  t.  [Lat.  abstrudo=to  thrust 
away.]  [ABSTRUSE.]  To  thrust  away,  to  pull  away. 

abs-tru  86,  o.  [Lat.  altstrtisus,  pa.  par.  of  abs- 
trudo=to  thrust  away;  Fr.  abstrus;  Ital.  osrruso.J 

Lit. :  Hidden  away  (never  used  of  material  ob- 
jects). 

1.  Hidden  from  man's  observation  or  knowledge. 
(Used  of  an  object,  an  idea,  or  any  subject  of  in- 
quiry.) 

"  Th'  eternal  eye,  whose  sight  discerns 
Abstrusest  thoughts,  from  forth  his  holy  mount." 

Milton:  Par.  Lost. 

2.  Out  of  the  beaten   track  of  human  thought. 
Not  such  a  subject  as  the  popular  mind  occupies 
itself  with.    Hence,  difficult  to  be  understood. 

"...    and  often  touch*  d 
Abstrusest  matter,  reasonings  of  the  mind 
Turn'd  inward." — Wordstcarth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

abs-tru  se-lyS  adv.  [ABSTRUSE.]  In  an  abstruse 
manner,  as  if  thrust  out  of  sight,  so  as  not  to  be 
discovered  easily. 

abs-tru  ae-ness,  s.  [ABSTRUSE.]  The  quality  of 
being  remote  from  ordinary  apprehension,  difficulty 
of  being  understood. 

abs-tru  s-I-tjF,  s.    [ABSTRUSE.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  abstruse. 

2.  That  which  is  abstruse. 

".  .  .  antipathies,  sympathies,  and  the  occult  abs- 
trusities of  things." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

ab  su  me,  r.  t.  [Lat.  absumo  =  to  take  away: 
ab  =  from ;  sumo  =  to  take.] 

1.  To  take  away  from. 

"And  from  their  eyes  all  light  did  quite  absume." 
Virgil,  by  Vicars  (1632). 

2.  To  bring  to  an  end  by  a  continual  waste;  to 
consume. 

".  .  .  if  it  had  burned  part  after  part,  the  whole 
must  needs  be  absumed  in  a  portion  of  time." — Sir  M. 
Hate:  Origination  of  3Ian. 

ab-su.  med,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ASSUME.] 

ab-su  m-Ing,  pr.  par.    [ABSUME.] 

ab  sump -tion,  s.  [Lat.  absumpjio  =  a  consum- 
ing :  ab  =  from  ;  sumptio  =  a  taking ;  sumo  =  to 
take.] 

1.  The  act,  operation,  or  process  of  consuming. 

2.  The  state  of  being  consumed ;  extinction,  non- 
existence.    (Applied  to  things  material  and  imma- 
terial.) 

"  Christians  abhorred  this  way  of  obsequies,  and 
though  they  stick  not  to  give  their  bodies  to  be  burnt  in 
their  lives,  detested  that  mode  after  death ;  affecting 
rather  a  depositure  than  absumption.1' — Sir  T.  Browne : 
Urne  Burial,  ch.  i. 

"That  total  defector  abaumption  of  religion  which  is 
naturally  incident  to  the  profaner  sort  of  men." — Dr. 
Gauden  :  Eccl.  Ang.  Suspiria  (1659). 

ab  sQrd  ,  a.  Jin  Fr.  absurde;  Ital.  assurdo; 
Lat.  a6*urdus= giving  a  dull  or  disagreeable  sound ; 


abundance 

II.  Tech.  (in  Logic) :  A  scholastic  term  employed 
when  false  conclusions  are  illogically  deduced  from 
the  premises  of  the  opponent.  In  this  sense  it  is 
sometimes  used  in  what  are  known  as  indirect  dem- 
onstrations of  propositions  in  geometry  where  the 


I.  Lit.:  As  much  at  variance  with  reason  as  if  a 
deaf  man  were  to  sing  at  a  concert,  not  knowing 
what  notes  the  rest  of  the  performers  were  giving 
forth. 

Applied  (1)  to  persons:  Without  judgment,  un- 
reasonable. 

"Why  bend  to  the  proud,  or  applaud  the  absunl!" 

Byron. 

(2.)  To  things:  Contrary  to  reason,  inconsistent 
with  reason. 

"'Tis  grave  Philosophy's  absurdest  dream, 
That  Heaven's  intentions  are  not  what  they  seem." 
Coicper  ,  Hope. 


side  a  (^  is  equal  to  the  side  B  D,  the  angle  EDO 
is  equal  to  the  angle  B  C  D :  but  B  D  G  has  been 
proved  to  be  greater  than  the  same  BCD;  there- 
fore the  angle  B  D  C  is  at  the  same  time  equal  to, 
and  greater  than  the  angle  BOD,  which  is  absurd.' 
1  he  term  is  borrowed  from  the  Latin  absurdum  in 
the  phrase  "reductio  ad  absurdum"  (q.  v.).  Im- 
possible, however,  is  more  frequently  used  in  this 
way  than  absurd. 

ftb-sflrd -I-tjf,  «.  [In  Fr.  absurdite;  from  Lat. 
ao*urdttas=dissonance,  incongruity.] 

1.  (Abstract) :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  flatly 
opposed  to  sound  reason. 

"The  gross  absurdity  of  this  motion  was  exposed  by 
several  eminent  members."— Xacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi 

2.  (Concrete):     Anything   which   is   opposed   to 
reason. 

"It  is  not,  like  the  story  of  Nuirm  and  Pythagoras,  a 
chronological  absurdity."— Lewis:  Credibility  ot  the  Earli 
Bom.  Hist.,  ch.  ii.,  §  28. 

IT  In  this  sense  it  has  a  plural : 

"A  bewildering,  inextricable  jungle  of  delusions,  con. 
fusions,  falsehoods,  and  absurdities,  covering  the  whole 
field  of  life." — Carlule:  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship,  lect.  I. 

a,b-sfird'-ly; ,  adv.  [ABSURD.]  In  a  manner  wholly 
at  variance  with  reason,  in  an  extremely  silly  man- 
ner. 

"To  gaze  at  his  own  splendor,  and  to  exalt 
Absurdly,  not  his  office,  but  himself." 

Cotcper:  Task,  ii.  548. 

fa,b-surd  -nSss, ».     [ABSURD.]    Absurdity. 
"The  folly  and  absurtlness  whereof  I   shall    not  en- 
deavor to  expose."— Dr.  Cave:  Sermon  (1675). 

*9.-bue  ,  r.  i.  [OBEY.]  To  bow,  to  render  obedi- 
ence. 

"  The  noble  stude  that  al  the  worlde  abueth  to." — Rob. 
Olouc.,  p.  193. 

*»-buf  (O.Eng.);  *a.-b6f-In  (O.  Scotch),  prep. 
&  adv.  Old  spellings  of  ABOVE  (q.  v.). 

"Alle  angels  abut." — Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  22. 

"Of  thelandis  abufln  writin."— Act  Don,.  And.  (1478), 
p.  59. 

*&-bu'-gen,  r.  t.  [A.  S.  abugan=to  bow,  to  bend, 
to  turn.]  To  bow. 

*»-bug'-gen,  f.  t.  (pret.  aboughte,  past  aboht). 
[A.  S.  abycgan=ta  buy,  to  redeem.]  To  pay  for. 
[ABIE.] 

•a-bul-yelt,  *a-biil-yled,  »a-buil -yled, 
*«L  bll-yelt,  a.  [Fr.  habiller=to  clothe.] 

1.  Dressed,  appareled.    (Scotch.) 

"With  the  blessed  torche  of  day, 
Abulyeit  in  his  lemand  fresche  array 
Furth  of  his  palace  real!  ischit  Phoebus." 

Douglas  :   Virgil,  399. 

2.  Equipped  fcr  the  field. 

"...  are  ordanit  to  have  guile  honsholdis  and  well 
abilueit  men  as  effeiris."— Acts  Ja.  II.  (1465),  ch.  61,  ed. 
1566. 

a-bul-yle-ment,  «.    [Fr.  h,ii,nim,  ,,t.]    [ABIIJ- 

MENTS.] 

tl.  Singular:  Dress,  habit,  habiliment.  (Scotch.) 
"...    and  came  in  a  vile  abututement  to  the  king." — 
Pittscottie,  p.  46. 

2.  Plural :  (a)  Dress  in  general. 

".  .  .  nocht  arraying  theym  wid  gold,  sylver,  nor  pre- 
cious abulytcmcntes." — Bellenden  .-  Cron.,  bk.  xiii..  ch.  11. 

(b)  Accoutrements.    (Scotch.) 

"...  to  return  his  armor  and  abulytements." — Sir 
If.  Scoff:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  vii. 

9,-bu-na,,  s.  [Coptic  (iif.)=our  father.]  The 
title  given  to  the  archbishop  or  metropolitan  of 
Abyssinia.  He  is  subordinate  to  the  patriarch  of 
Alexandria. 

a-bund  -ftnce,  ».  [In  French  abondance;  Ital. 
abbondanza;  Lat.  a6«adon<i'a  =  plenty.]  [ABOUND.] 

I.  Of  quantity: 

1.  So  great  fullness  as  to  cause  overflowing,  ex- 
uberance. 

"Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  month  speak- 
eth."— Matt.  xii.  34. 

2.  Great  plenty,  a  very  griMt  quantity  of. 
"Therefore  the  abundance  they  have  gotten,  and  that 

which  they  have  laid  up.  shall  they  carry  away  to  the 
brook  of  the  willows." — Isa.  xv.  7. 

"There  came  no  more  such  'ilmnilance  of  spicea  as  thoM 
which  the  queen  of  Sheba  gave  to  King  Solomon."— 
1  King'  x.  10. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     9bln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pn 
•clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  znun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 


abundant 

II.  Of  number:  Great  numbers. 

"Abundance  of  peasants  are  employed  in  hewing  down 
the  largest  of  these  trees."—  Add  iso  n  on  Italy. 

a-  bund  -ant,  a.  [InFr.  abondant;  Ital.  abbond- 
ante:fr.  Lat.  (ifciinaans=abounding.]  [ABOUXD.] 

1.  Overflowing,  exuberant. 

"The  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering, 
•nd  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth."  —  Exod,  xzxiv.  6. 

".  .  .  and  was  abundant  with  all  things  at  first,  and 
inen  not  very  numerous."  —  Burnet. 

2.  In  great  supply,  plentiful,  fully  sufficient. 
If  Followed  by  in,  or  rarely  by  with. 

"O  thou  that  dweJleat  upon  many  waters,  abundant  in 
treasures."—  Jer.  )i.  13. 

IT  In  Arith.  :  An  abundant  number  is  one  the  sum 
of  whose  aliquot  parts  exceeds  the  number  itself. 
Thus  24  is  an  abundant  number,  for  its  aliquot  parts 
(the  numbers  which  divide  it  without  a  remainder) 
added  tx>gether  (viz.,  1  +  2  +  3  +  4  +  6  +  8+12), 
amount  to  36.  On  the  contrary,  16  is  not  an  abund- 
ant number,  for  its  aliquot  parts  added  together 
(viz.,  1  +  2  +  4  +  8)  ,  amount  to  only  15. 

a-bfcnd  -ant-lj,  adv.    [ABUNDANT.! 

1.  Amply,   sufficiently,    fully,   completely;    nay, 
more  than  enough,  exuberantly. 

"...  our  God  .  .  .  will  abundantly  pardon."  — 
/so.  Iv.  7. 

2.  Copiously,    plentifully,    in  large   quantity   or 
measure. 

"And  Moses  lifted  up  his  hand,  and  with  his  rod  he 
•mote  the  rock  twice:  and  the  water  came  out  abundantly 
•nd  the  congregation  drunk."  —  Xumb.  xx.  11. 

"Thou  hast  shed  blood  abundantly."—  1  C/irtm.  xxii.  8. 

".  .  .  that  they  may  breed  abundantly  in  the  earth, 
and  be  fruitful."—  Gen.  viii.  17. 

a-bfl  ne,  prep.    Above.    (Scotch.) 

"See,  yonder's  the  Rattan's  Skerry—  he  aye  held  his  neb 
abune  the  water  in  my  day;  but  he's  aneath  it  now."  —  Sir 
W,  Scott;  Antiquary, 

*9.'-bflme,  a.  An  old  spelling  of  AUBURN". 
[ABEENE.] 

".    .    .    his  beard  an  aburne  browne." 

Tftos.  Heywood;  Great  Britaine'a  Troy  (1609). 

£-biir  -tin,  o. 

Want.:  Stowed  in  the  hold  athwartships.  (Ap- 
plied to  the  stowage  of  casks  on  board  a  vessel.) 

*a-bu§'-a-ble,  a.  [ABUSE.]  That  may  be  abused, 
that  may  be  put  to  an  improper  use. 

"That  abusable  opinion  of  irapntative  righteousness." 
—  Dr.  H.More:  Mystery  of  Godliness  (1660),  Preface,  p.  xxvi. 

*a-bus,  -age,  «.    [ABUSE,  v.  *.]    Abuse. 

"By  reason  of  the  gross  abusage  to  which  the  corrup- 
tion of  men  hath  made  them  subject."—  Whateley;  Re- 
dempt.  of  Time  (1634),  p.  1. 

a-bu§  e,  v.  t.  [Fr.  abuser;  Sp.  abusar;  Ital. 
aousare  j  Lat,  abutor,  pret.  abusua—  (1)  to  use  up, 
(2)  to  misuse:  aA=removal  by;  utor^io  use,  viz.,  to 
remove  by  use,  to  use  up  ;  Irish  idh;  Wei.  gweth= 
use  ;  Gr.  ethd=to  bo  accustomed.]  [UsE.J 

*I.  To  disuse,  to  give  up  the  practice  of  any- 
thing. (Old  Scotch.) 

"At  [that]  the  futbal  and  golf  be  abusit  in  tym  cum- 
myng,  and  the  Imttis  maid  up  ;  and  scouting  usit  after 
the  tenor  of  the  act  of  parlyament."—  Parl.  Ja.  III.  (1471), 
ed.  1614,  p.  100. 

II.  In  a  general  sense  :  To  put  to  an  improper  use, 
to  misuse. 

"And  they  that  use  this  world,  as  not  abusing  it.''— 
1  Cor.  vii.  81. 

III.  Spec.: 

1.  To  maltreat,  to  act  cruelly  to  a  man. 

"...  lest  these  uncircu  incised  come  and  thrust  me 
through,  and  abuse  me."  —  1  Sam.  xxxi.  4. 

2.  To  use  bad  language  to,  to  reproach  coarsely, 
to  disparage. 

"All  the  hearers  and  tellers  of  news  abused  the  general 
who  furnished  them  with  so  little  news  to  hear  and  to 
tell."-  —  Mncaulny:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xlv. 

3.  To  violate  a  woman. 

and  they  knew  her,  and  abused  her."—  Jtidg. 


^  Late:  To  abuse  a  female  child  is  to  have  carnal 
intercourse  with  her,  which,  if  she  be  a  minor,  is 
felons',  even  if  she  consent. 

4.  To  disfigure  (applied  to  persons  or  things). 
"Poor  soul,  thy  face  is  much  abused  with  tears." 

Sha.ke.xp.:   Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  1. 

5.  To  deceive,  impose  upon. 

"The  world  hath  been  much  abused  by  the  opinion  of 
making  old."—  Bacon.-  Xat.  Hist. 

6.  Applied  to  Language:    To  uso  in  an  illegiti- 
mate sense,  to  wrest  words  from  their  proper  mean- 
ing. 

"This  principle  (it  one  may  so  abune  the  wgrd)  shoot* 
rapidly  into  popularity."  —  Fronde:  Hist.  Eng. 
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jjL  bus  e,  ».    [In  Fr.  abus;  Ital.  and  Sp.  abuso; 
Lat.  abusus=a  using  up.]    [ABUSXON.] 

1.  Employment  for  a  wrong  purpose,  misuse. 

"...  but  permits  best  things 
To  worst  abuse,  or  to  their  meanest  use." 

Milton:   Par  Lost,  iv.  201. 

2.  A  corrupt  practice,  especially  in  any  public  in- 
stitution 


abutting 


"...  if  these  be  good  ] 


>le  in  a  commonweal,  that  do 


nothing  but  use  their  abuses  in  common  houses,  1  know 
no  law.   — Shakesp.:  Measure  Jor  Measure,  ii.  1. 

"...  whether  better  regulations  would  effectually  pre- 
vent the  abuses  which  had  excited  so  much  discontent." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

T  In  Law: 

(a)  Abuse  of  Distress:  Using  an  animal  or  chat- 
tel distrained. 

(6)  Abuse  of  Process;  The  gaining  of  an  advan- 
tage over  one  s  opponent  by  some  intentional  irreg- 
\ilarity. 

3.  Insulting  language. 

"  The  two  parties,  after  exchanging  a  good  deal  of  abuse, 
came  to  blows." — Alacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

4.  Violation. 

"After  the  abuse  he  forsook  me."—  Sydney. 

5.  (Applied  to  words  or   language.)    Use  in  an 
illegitimate  sense,  perversion  from  the  proper  mean- 
ing. 

a-bfc  ged,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ABUSE,  r.  f.] 

"O  you  kind  gods, 

Cure  this  great  breach  in  his  abused  nature; 
The  untuned  and  jarring  senses,  O  wind  up, 
Of  this  child-changed  father." 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  iv  7. 

a-bu  se-fdl,  a.  [ABUSE,  v.  f.]  Full  of  abuse, 
abusive  to  a  great  extent. 

"He  wcurrilously  reviles  the  King  and  Parliament  by 
the  abuseful  names  of  hereticks  and  schism aticks." — Bp. 
Barlow:  Remains,  p.  397. 

a-bug'-Sr,  *•    [In  Fr.  aftwseur.]    [ABUSE,  v.  *.] 

I.  Gen.:  One  who  puts  any  person  or  thing  to  an 
improper  use. 

"And  profligate  ab users  of  a  world, 
Created  fair  so  much  in  vain  for  them." 

Cowpcr:  Task,  bk.  ill. 

II.  Spec.: 

1.  One  who  reviles;  one  who  uses  foul,  abusive 
language  to  another. 

"The  honor  of  being  distinguished  by  certain  abusera. 
.  .  ." — Dr.  Brown  to  South,  p.  6. 

2.  One  who  deceives. 

"Next  thou,  th'  abuser  of  thy  prince's  ear." 

Sir  J.  Denham:  Sophy. 

3.  A  ravislier,  a  violator  of  women. 

"Abuser  of  young  maidens." 

Fletcher:  Faithful  Shepherdess,  v.  1. 

4.  A  sodomite  (1  Cor.  vi.  9). 

9,  bus.  -Ing,   pr.  par.,  adj.   &  8.    [ABUSE,  r.  f.] 
As  substantive:    The  act  of  putting  in  any  way  to 

an  improper  use. 
".    .         the  abusing  of  the  tombs  of  my  forefathers." — 

Earl  of  Angus,  quoted  in   Fronde:  Hist.   Eng.    (1858).    vol. 

iv.,  p.  899. 

a-bu  8-1-6,  s.  [Lat.  (in  rhetoric)  =  a  false  use  of 
words:  abutor=^  to  misuse.]  A  misuse  of  words.  The 
error  in  composition  called  by  the  Greeks  katachre- 
sis,  a  term  adopted  by  modern  logicians  to  signify 
the  substitution  of  a  wrong  for  the  right  word  in 
any  sentence ;  as  if  one  who  killed  his  mother  were 
called  a  parricide  instead  of  a  matricide. 

*3--bu'-s.lon,  s.    [ABUSIO.] 

1.  An  error  in  doctrine,  an  inconsistency  in  reason- 
ing; an  incongruity.    (O.  Eng.  <fc  O.  Scotch.) 

"And  certes  that  were  an  abusion 
That  God  should  have  no  perfite  clere  weting 
More  than  we  men." — Chaucer:  Troilux,  bk.  iv. 

2.  An  error  in  practice,  a  sin,  an  abuse. 

".    .    .    the  utter  extirpation  of    false    doctrine,   the 

roote  and  chief  cause  of  all  abus  ions." — Udal:  PreJ.  to  St. 
Mark. 

3.  A  cheat,  an  illusion. 

"For  by  these  ugly  formes  weren  portray'd 
Foolish  delights  and  fond  abusions 
Which  doe  that  sense  besiege  with  light  illusions." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  ii.  11. 

a-bu's-Ive,  «.  [In  Fr.  obits*/;  Lat.  abusivus  — 
misapplied.] 

I.  Gen.:    Put  to  a  wrong  uso,  pertaining  to  the 
wrong  use  of  anything. 

".  .  .  both  the  things  themselves  and  the  abusive 
use  of  them  may  be  branded  with  marks  of  God's  dis- 
like."— Jeremy  Taylor:  Artificial  //(IHI/SO/HCHCNJ*.  p.  26. 

II.  Spec.: 

(1)  Of  person*:  Prono  to  uso  violent  and  insult- 
ing language,  or  otherwise  practice  abuso. 

"And  most  abusive  calls  himself  my  friend." 

Pope:  Prol.  to  Satires,  112. 


(2)  Of  the  language  used  by   them:    Containing 
abuse,  reproachful. 

" Scurrilous  abusive  terms." — Smith;  s<'ri>nni.«,  viii.  2001 

(3)  Of  words  spoken  or  written  : 

(a)  Used  wrongly,  used  iu  an  improper  sense1,, 
misapplied. 

"  I  am  for  distinction'  sake  necessitated  to  use  the  word! 
Parliament  improperly,  according  to  the  abusive  accep- 
tion  thereof  for  these  latter  years." — Fuller:  Worthies  »f 
Enyland,  vol.  i.,  ch  xviii. 

*(b)  Deceitful,  fraudulent. 

".  .  .  whatsoever  is  gained  by  an  abusirr  treaty,, 
ought  to  be  restored  in  integrum." — Bacon:  ntimiil.  o>i 
War  with  Spain. 

a-bu  s-Ive-ljf,  ttdt\    [ABUSIVE.] 
1.  In  an  abusive  manner;  spec  ,  with  the  uso  of 
bad  language. 
*2.  Applied  to  a  word  icrongly  used. 

".  .  .  the  oil  abusively  called  spirit  of  rowe**."— 
Boyle.  Sceptical  Chemist. 

a-bu  s-Ive-ness,  «.    [ABUSIVE.]    The  quality  of 
being  abusive. 
Spec. : 
1.  Foulness  of  language. 

"...  he  falls  now  to  rave  in  his  barbarous  ,if>ti*fvf- 
neas." — Xilton;  Colasterion. 

*2.  Logical  impropriety. 

"...  the  abusiveness  of  evacuating  all  His  [our 
Lord's]  laborious  and  expensive  designs  in  acquiring  us." 
—Bar row,  ii.  828. 

a-but',  v.  i.  [Fr.  fco«fer=to  meet  end  to  end;  fr. 
bout=end:  O.  Fr.  boter,  hotter,  bouter=to  strike 
with  the  head  as  a  rain  or  goat  does ;  to  butt-]; 

[BUTT.] 

Lit. :  To  have  its  end  contiguous  to,  to  adjoin  at 
the  end ;  but  the  more  general  signification  is,  to 
border  upon,  to  be  contiguous  to,  without  reference- 
to  the  side  which  constitutes  the  boundary  line. 
"The  leafy  shelter,  that  abuts  against 
The  island's  side."— Shakesp.:  Pericles,  v.  1. 

ab-ut-Il-8n,s.  [From  Gr.  abutiloii,  said  to  be 
one  of  the  names  of  the  mulberry  tree,  which  these- 
plants  resemble  in  leaf.]  A  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Malvaceeev  or  Mallow-worts.  The 
species  are  annual  or  shrubby  plants,  generally 
with  handsome  flowers,  yellow  or  white,  often  veined 
with  red.  They  have  a  five-carpelled  fruit.  A. 
esculentum  is  used  in  Brazil  as  a  vegetable.  Several 
species  are  wild  in  India.  Twoof  mem^./ndicunt 
and  A  polyandrum^  have  fibres  which  may  be 
twisted  into  ropes.  Other  varieties,  -4.  striatum, 
A  venosum,  A.  itisigne,  &c.,  are  ornamental  garden: 
or  greenhouse  plants. 

a-but  -ment,  a.  [ABUT.]  [InFr,  buttte  ovbuttc  = 
a  knoll,  a  hill.] 

Arch.:  The  solid  part  of  a  pier,  or  wall,  or 
mound,  against  which,  an  arch  rests.  The  abut- 
ments of  a  bridge  are  the  strong  erections  at  cither 
end  for  the  support  of  the  two  extremities  of  the 
bridgo. 

1.  Literally: 

"The  abutments  of  the  flopdgute«  are  still  existing  Iw- 
tween  the  hills  through  which  it  [the  canal]  passed.1' — 
Bryant :  Annals  of  Anc,  Mytfiol. 

'2.   Figuratively : 

"  .  .  .  furnish  us,  so  to  speak,  with  chronological 
abutments."—  Strauss  :  Life  of  Jesus,  g  59,  p.  415. 

Mach.:  A  fixed  point  from  which  resistance  or 
reaction  is  obtained.  In  an  ordinary  steam-engine- 
this  is  alternately  the  two  ends  of  the  cylinder; 
aiid  in  a  screw-press  it  is  the  nut  in  the  fixed  head. 

Carpentry :  A  joint  in  which  two  pieces  of  timber 
meet  in  such  a  manner  that  the  fibres  of  one  piec& 
runs  in  a  direction  oblique  or  perpendicular  to  tin 
joint,  and  those  of  the  other  parallel  with  it. 

3,  but  ta.1,  s.  [ABUT.]  [In  O.  Eng.  botemiiines* 
from  the  same  root,  are  artificial  hillocks  designed 
to  mark  boundaries.] 

Gen.  in  the.  plural:  The  buttings  or  boundinfi-s  of 
land  toward  any  point.  (Properly,  the  sides  of  a 
field  are  said  to  be  adjoining  to  and  the  ends  abut- 
ting on  the  contiguous  one,  but  the  distinction  i» 
frequently  disregarded.) 

"Selborneandits  abuttal*."—  White;  Xat.  IH.tt.  '^Set- 
borne. 

ta-biit -tal  Ing,  *.  [As  if  pr.  par.  from  v.  <tin>t- 
fnl.}  The  tracing  on  a  title-deed  the  abuttals  or 
boundaries  of  land. 

"The  name  and  place  of  the  thing  granted  were  ordi- 
narily expressed,  as  well  before  a*  after  the  Conquest;  but 
the  particular  manner  of  itlmttdlliny.  with  the  term  itself, 
arose  from  the  Normans"  ->>.7»mi<:  Aticii-nt  D>'rd#  <f 
Charteri*,  ch.  v, 

a-but  -tSr,  «.    [ABUT.]    That  which  abuts. 

a-but  -ting,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [ABUT.]  (1)  Bound- 
ing, constituting  the-  limit  or  boundary  of  land; 
(2)  butting  with  the  forehead,  as  a  ram  does  la 
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the  example  which  follows  these  two  significations 
are  blended  together. 

"Are  now  confined  two  mighty  monarchies, 
Whose  high  upreared  and  abutting  fronts 
The  perilous,  narrow  ocean  parts  asunder." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  Prologue. 

Arch..  Abutting  noircr  is  the  power  of  resistance 
to  the  horizontal  thrust. 
*a-buy ,  *a-buyge .    [ABIE  (2).] 
ab'-v61-ate,   r.  t.     [Lat.  abvolatum,  supine   of 
«6t'0/o=  to  fly  from.]    To  fly  from. 

ab-vol-a -tion,  s.  [ABVOLATE.]  The  act  of 
flying  from. 

'*a:by'  (l),  *a-bye  (1).    [ABIE  (1).] 
*a-by  (2),  *a-bye'  (2),  *a-by~gge  .     [ABIE  (2).] 
*a-b^§m',   8.      [O.  Fr.  abysme,  now  ablme  and 
abyme  ]    An  abyss. 

"  When  my  good  stars,  that  were  my  former  guides, 
Have  empty  left  their  orbs,  and  shot  their  fires 
Into  the  vbystn  of  hell." 

Shakesp.:  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  iii.  11. 
"  In  so  profound  abysm  I  throw  al]  care 

Of  others'  voices." — Shakesp.:  Sonnets,  cxii. 
"  In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  i.  2. 
ta-bj'sm  -al,  a.    [ABYSM.] 

1.  Lit.:  Pertaining  to  an  abyss. 

"Far,  far  beneath  us  the  abysmal  sea." 

Tennyson:  Kraken. 

2.  Fig. :  Deep,  profound. 

"  With  abysmal  terror." — Xerivale:   Hist.  Rom.,  v. 

S.-by^m  -Ing,  a.    Overwhelming. 

"...    these  abysming  depths." — Sir  K.  Digby. 

a-b?SS  ,  «.  [In  Fr.  ablme;  Ital.  abisso;  Lat 
abyssits ;  Gr.  abus$o$= bottomless.] 

If  The  English  word  abyss  seems  to  have  been  but 
recently  introduced  into  the  language,  for  Jackson, 
in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Creed,  b.  xi.,  c.  19,  §  6, 
says,  "  This  is  a  depth  or  abyssus  which  may  not  bo 
dived  into."  (See  Trench,  On  some  Deficiencies  in 
our  English  Dictionaries,  p.  27.) 

Essent ial  meaning :  That  which  is  so  deep  as  to 
be  really  bottomless,  or  to  be  frequently  conceived 
of  as  if  it  were  so. 

Specially : 

I.  Lit.:  A  vast  physical  depth,  chasm,  or  gulf: 
t.  g.,  depth  of   the  sea,  primeval  chaos,  infinite 
space,  Hades,  hell,  &c. 

"Thou  from  the  first 

Wast  present,  and  with  mighty  wings  outspread, 
Dove-like,  sat'st  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss." 

Milton:  Par.  Lost,  bk.  i. 

•"  Deep  to  the  dark  abyss  might  he  descend, 
Troy  yet  should  nourish,  and  my  sorrows  end." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  vi.  854-5. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Infinite  time,  conceived  of  as  if  it  were  a  bot- 
tomless depth. 

"  For  sepulchres  themselves  must  crumbling  fall 
In  time's  abyss,  the  common  grave  of  all.' 

Drydeti:  Juven. 

2.  A  vast  intellectual  depth. 

"  Some  of  them  labored  to  fathom  the  abysses  of  meta- 
physical theology."—  .Vncautay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

3.  A  vast  moral  depth,  e.  g.,  sin;  or  emotional 
depth,  e  g.,  sorrow. 

"Acknowledging  a  grace  in  this, 
A  comfort  in  the  dark  abyss." 

Wordsworth:   White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  ii. 

III.  Technically: 

Classic  Archa'ul.:  The  temple  of  Proserpine.  The 
reason  why  it  was  called  the  abyss  was  that  it  con- 
tained within  it  an  immense  quantity  of  gold  and 
other  precious  material,  some  of  it  buried  under- 

Her. :'  The  center  of  an  escutcheon.  To  bear  a  flew 
de  Us  in  abyss  =  to  have  it  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  shield  free  from  any  other  bearing. 

Alchemy :  (1)  The  immediate  receptacle  of  seminal 
matter,  or  (2)  tho  first  matter  itself. 

a-byss  -al,  a.  [ABYSS.]  Pertaining  to  an  abyss 
of  any  kind. 

Ab  yss-In -I-an,  «•  [From  ^na.  Abyssinia.]  Per- 
taining (II  to  the  country  of  Abyssinia,  or  (i)  to  tho 
Abyssinian  church  or  religious  tenets. 

Abyssinian  gold,  s.    Also  called  Talmi  gold. 

1  A  yellow  metal  mado  of  20'74  parts  of  copper  and 
>•;«  of  zinc,  the  whole  plated  with  a  small  quantity 
of  Kold. 

2.  Aluminium  bronze. 

ib-?ss-In  -  I-anf,  s.    [In  Arab.  Habanhon  =  Ab- 
yssinians, fr.  habashn  =  to  collect  or  congregate.] 
1.  The  people  of  Abyssinia. 

2  \  sect  of  Christians  consisting  chiefly  of  tho 
dominant  race  in  the  country  from  which  the  name 
is  derived.     The  Monophysites,  or  those  who  be- 
lieved that  Christ  possessed  but  one  nature,  are 
divided  into  two  leading  communions  — the  Copts 
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rian  patriarch  as  their  spiritual  fattier, 
and  allow  him  to  nominate  over  them  an  ecclesi- 
astical ruler  called  Abuua.  [AuuxA.]  Thodoctrines 
of  the  Abyssinians  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Coptic  church,  but  several  peculiar  rites  arc  ob- 
served. Tho  oldest  churches  are  hewn  out  of  the 
rock.  Like  the  Greeks,  the  Abyssinians  do  not 
tolerate  statues,  but  paintings  are  numerous, 
•a-by'ss-iis.  [ABYSs.] 

*ab'-ft,  s.  [An  old  spelling  of  HABIT.]  Raiment, 
dress,  apparel. 

"In  abyt  maad  with  chastity  and  schama 
Ye  wommen  schuld  apparayl  you." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5,924. 

A.  C.,  in  Chronology,  is  ambiguous.  It  may  stand 
(1)  for  Ante  Cfcrisrum=before  Christ;  or  (2)  for 
Anno  Christi=in  the  year  of  Christ,  i.  e  ,  in  the  year 
of  the  Christian  era;  or  (3),  for  After  Christ,  as 
B.  C.  stands  for  Before  Christ.  It  should  not  bo 
used  without  an  explanation  of  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  to  be  taken. 

*ac,  conj.    [A.  S.  ac.]    But,  and,  also, 
ac  in  composition. 

A.  As  a  prefix : 

I.  In  Anglo-Saxon  proper  names.    [A.  S.  ac,  aac 
=  anoak.]    An  oak,  as  ^4fton=oak  town.    In  this 
sense  it  is  sometimes  varied,  as  ak  or  ake     [AK.] 

II.  In  words  from  the  Latin : 

1.  Most  commonly  as  a  euphonious  change  for 
ad:  as  accommodate,  fr.  accommodo—adcommodo 
=  to  fit  to. 

2.  Sometimes  from  an  obsolete  root=sharp :  as  in 
acid,  acrid,  &c. 

B.  As  a  suffix  (Or.) : 

(1.)  To  adjectives:  Pertaining  to,  having  the 
property  or  the  energy  of.  that  can  or  may ;  hence, 
that  does:  as  ammoniac=having  the  energy  of 
ammonia. 

(2.)  To  substantives :  One  who  or  that  which  has 
or  does:  as  maniac=one  who  has  mania;  polem- 
oc=one  who  makes  war. 

a-cac  -a-lls,  s.  [Gr.  akakalis—tho  white  tama- 
risk.] 

Phar. :  A  name  given 
by  some  authors  to  the 
wild  carob. 

a-cac-a-l8t,  or  ac - 
a-lot,  s.  [Mexican.]  An 
American  bird,  the  Tan- 
talus Mexicanus  of  Gme- 
lin. 

a-ca  -cia,  s.  [In  Ger. 
akazie;  Fr.,  Lat.,  and 
Sp.  acacta=(l)  the  aca- 
cia-tree, (2)  the  gum ; 
Gr.  akakia,  fr.  akc=a 
point  or  edge.] 

fl.  The  Acacia  vera, 
or   true   acacia    of   the 
ancients;  probably  the 
A  c  a  c  i  a   Nilotica,    the  Branch  of  Acacia  Arabica. 
Egyptian  thorn. 

2.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  Mi- 
mo«ce,  one  of  the  leading  divisions  of  the  great 
Leguminous  order  of  plants.  They  abound  in  Aus- 
tralia, in  India,  in  Africa,  tropical  America,  and 
generally  in  the  hotter  regions  of  the  world.  Nearly 
300  species  arc  known  from  Australia  alone.  They 
are  easily  cultivated  in  greenhouses,  where  they 
flower  for  the  most  part  in  win  tor  or  early  spring. 
The  type  is  perhaps  the  Acacia  Arabica,  or  gum- 
arabic  tree,  common  in  India  and  Arabia.  It  looks 
very  beautiful  with  its  graceful  doubly  pinnate 
leaves,  and  its  heads  of  flowers  like  little  velvety 
pellets  of  bright  gamboge  hue.  It  is  the  species  re- 
ferred to  by  Moore : 

(a)  Literally: 

"Our  rocks  are  rough,  but  smiling  there 
Th'  acacia  waves  her  yellow  hair, 
Lonely  and  sweet,  nor  loved  the  less 
For  flowering  in  a  wilderness." 

Moore  :  Lalla  Rookh  (Light  of  the  Haram). 

(b)  Figuratively  : 

"  Then  come— thy  Arab  maid  will  be 
The  loved  and  lone  acacia-tree."—  Ibid. 

Other  species  than  the  A.  Arabica  produce  gum- 
arabic.  That  of  the  shops  is  mostly  derived  pom 
tho  A.  vera.  a  stunted  species  growing  in  tho  Atlas 
mountains  and  other  parts  of  Africa.  [GtFMj  A. 
Verek  and  A.  Adansonii  yield  gum  Senegal.  [dUM.J 
A.  Catechu  furnishes  catechu.  [CATECHU.]  Other 
species  contain  tannin,  and  are  used  in  tanning. 
Others  yield  excellent  timber.  The  pods  pf  X .  COIt- 
cinit.i  are  used  in  India  for  washing  the  head  .and 
its  acid  loaves  are  employed  in  cookery.  The  bark 
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flowers  of  A.  Farnesiana,  when  distilled,  produce  a 
delicious  perfume.  


academic 

3.  The  Kobinia  pseudo-Acacia :   A  papilionaceous 
tree,  with  unequally  pinnate  leaves,  found  in  Nortb 
America,  where  it  is  called  the  Locust-tree. 

4.  Phar. :    (1)  The  inspissated  juice  of  the  unripe 
fruit  of  the  Mimosa  Nilotica.    It  is  brought  from 
Egypt  in  roundish  masses  wrapped  up  in  thin  blad- 
ders.   The  people  of  tha_t  country  use  it  in  spitting 
of  blood,  in  quinsy,  and  in  weakness  of  the  eyes.  (2) 
Gum  arable.    (3)  German  acacia :  The  juice  of  un- 
ripe sloes  inspissated.    (4)  Acacice  flores :  The  blos- 
soms of  the  sloe. 

acacia-gum,  s.  [ACACIA.] 
acacia-tree,  s.  [ACACIA.] 
acacia  leaves,  s.  [ACACIA.] 

"To  obtain  the  acacia  leaves  they  crawl  up  the  low, 
stunted  trees." — Darwin:  Voyage  rounit  the  H'or/d,  ch. 
xvii. 

Bastard  Acacia,  or  False  Acacia :  Robin  ia  pseud& 
Acacia,    [ACACIA.] 
Rose  Acacia :  .Robiniahispida. 
a-ca'-cl-se,  s  pi. 

Bot. :  The  third  tribe  of  the  sub-order  Mimosa?. 
A-ca'-cians,,  s.  pi     [From  Acacius.~\ 
Ch.  Hist.:  The  name  of  several  Christian  sects. 

1.  Two  sects   called  after  Acacius.  Bishop  of  C» 
sarea,  who  flourished  between  A.  D.  340  and  A.  D.  366, 
and   wavering  between  orthodoxy  and  Arianism, 
was  the  head  first  of  the  one  parti'  and  then  of  the 
other. 

2.  A  sect  which  derived  its  name  from  Acacias, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  from  A.  D.  471  to  A.  D 
488.    He  acted  in  a  concil  iatory  way  to  the  Mon. 
ophysites,  and  was  in  consequence  deemed  a  her- 
etic by  the  Roman  Pontiff  and  the  Western  church, 
who  ultimately  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  erase, 
ment  of  his  name  from  the  sacred  registers. 

a-ca  -gin,  s     [ACACIA.]    Gum-arabic. 

a-ca'-9l-6,  s.  Acacia,  proxima  Mordi,  a  heavy 
wood  of  a  red  color,  resembling  mahogany,  but 
darker.  It  is  prized  in  ship-building  [8AVXCO.] 

*ac'-a-9y\  s.  [Gr.  r<frakirt=guilelossness;  fr. 
afcafcos=unknowing  of  ill,  without  malice :  a,  priv. ; 
fcofcos=bad.]  Without  malice. 

tac-a-de  me,  s.    Poet,  form  of  ACADEMY. 

1.  The  Academy  of  Athens. 

"See  there  the  olive  grove  of  Academe, 
Plato's  retirement."— Milton:  Par.  Regained. 

2.  Any  academy. 

".     .    .    the  books,  the  academes 

From  whence  doth  spring  the  true  Promethean  fire." 
Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  8. 
"Our  court  shall  be  a  little  acaiteme, 
Still  and  contemplative  in  living  arts." 

Shakesp. :  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  i.  1. 

ac-a-de  -ml-al,  a.  [ACADEMY.]  Pertaining  to 
an  academy. 

ac-a-de  -ml-an,  s.    [ACADEMY  ]    A  member  of 
an  academy,  a  student  in  a  college  or  university. 
"That  now  discarded  academiuH." 

Marston:  Scourge  of  Villfiny,  ii.  6. 

ac-a-dSm  -Ic,  a.  &  s.  [In  Fr.  academique;  Sp. 
and  Ital.  accademico ;  Lat.  academicus.]  [ACAD- 
EMY.] 

I.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  Academical  School  of  Phi- 
losophy. 

".  .  .  lost  himself  in  the  mazes  of  the  old  Academic 
philosophy." — Macatday:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

The  Academic  Philosophy  was  that  taught  by 
Plato  in  the  "  Academy  at  Athens.  [ACADEMY.} 
It  was  idealist  as  opposed  to  realist,  materialist,  or 
sensationalist.  Plato  believed  in  an  intelligent 
First  Cause,  the  author  of  spiritual  being  and  of 
the  material  world,  to  whom  he  ascribed  every  per- 
fection. He  greatly  commended  virtue,  and  held 
the  pre-existenco  and  tho  immortality  of  the  imma- 
terial part  of  our  nature.  No  ancient  philosophy 
so  readily  blended  with  Christianity  as  that  of 
Plato. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  high  school,  college,  or  uni- 
versity. 

"  Hither,  in  pride  of  manhood,  he  withdrew 
From  academic  bowers." 

H'liri/.srri'r/'i      f'.jrc.,  bk.  V. 

II.  As  substanlire: 

1.  A  person  belonging  to  lhc>  academy  or  school  of 
Plato,  or  adhering  to  the  Academic  Philosophy. 
Tlio  academics  wore  separated  at  length  into  old, 
middle,  and  now.  The  first  followed  the  teaching 

of  Plato  and  his  immediate  sneeessor<  :  the  second 
that  of  Arccsilans;  and  the  third  that  of  Car- 
neailes. 

"Of  Academics,  old  and  new.  ' 

.Vtltun-    I'"!-,  lira.,   bk.  ir. 

'J.  The  member  of  an  academy,  college,  or  uni- 
versity. 

"A  young  academic  shall  dwell  upon  a  journal  that 
treats  of  trade."— Watts:  liujtr.  <>/  tli>'  Mimt. 
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fic-gi-dgm  -1-03.1,  a.  &  s.    [ACADEMY.] 

A.  As  <i<ij.:  The  same  as  ACADEMIC  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst.  (PI.):   An  academical  dress;  a  cap 

ami  go\vu. 


dem  -I-ca-l-ly\  adv.   [ACADEMIC,  a.~\   In  an 
academic  manner. 

"These  doctrines  I  propose  academically,  and  for  exper- 
iment's sake."  —  Cabalistic  Dial.  (1682),  p.  17. 

$.-cad-£-mI  -clan,  s.  [Fr.  acadtmic  ten.'}  A  per- 
son belonging  to  an  academy,  i.  e.,  to  an  association 
designed  for  the  promotion  of  science,  literature, 
or  art. 

"Within  the  last  century  academicians  of  St.  Peters- 
burg and  good  naturalists  have  described  .  .  ."—  Owen  on 
the  Classi}.  of  the  Mammalia,  p.  57. 

Royal  Academicians^  of  whom,  excluding  Hon- 
orary Retired  and  Honorary  Foreign  Members. 
there  are  forty-two,  are  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  constitute  the  elite  of  British  paint- 
ers. 

^[  The  word  academician  is  frequently  used  also 
to  designate  a  member  of  the  celebrated  French 
Academy  or  Institute,  established  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu  in  1635,  for  fixing  and  polishing  the 
French  language.  [ACADEMY.] 

acade'mie  (pron.  ac-a-da-ml)f  a.  [Fr.]  An 
academy.  [ACADEMY.] 

"  .     .     .     for  that  sound 
Hush'd  'Academic'  sigh'd  in  silent  awe." 

Byron  :  Beppo,  xxxli. 

a-cad  -em-I§m,  s.  [ACADEMY.]  The  tenets  of 
the  Academic  Philosophy. 

"This  is  the  great  principle  of  academism  and  sceptic- 
ism, that  truth  cannot  be  preserved."  —  Baxter:  Enquiry 
into  Xature  of  the  Soul,  ii.  275. 

fa-cad  -em-Ist,  s.  [ACADEMY.]  A  member  of  an 
academy. 

"It  is  observed  by  the  Parisian  academists  that  some 
amphibious  quadruped,  particularly  the  sea-calf  or  sea), 
hath  his  epiglottis  extraordinarily  large."  —  Ray  on  the 
Creation. 

&c-a-de  -mus,  s.  [Not  classical  in  Latin,  except 
as  a  proper  name.  An  academy,  in  Latin,  is  aca- 
demic, and  in  Greek  akademeia.]  [ACADEMY.] 

1.  The  academy  where  Plato  taught. 

2.  Any  academy  of  the  modern  type. 

"My  man  of  morals,  nurtured  in  the  shades 
Of  Acattemus  —  is  this  false  or  true?" 

Cowper  ;  Task,  book  ii. 

a-cad'-S-my1  ,  s.  [In  Ger.  akademie  ,*  Fr.  aca- 
dtmie  ,*  Sp.  academia  ;  Hal.  accademia  ;  Lat. 
academia;  Gr.  akademeia  =  the  gymnasium  in  the 
suburbs  of  Athens  in  which  Plato  taught,  and  so 
called  after  a  hero,  by  name  Academus,  to  whom  it 
was  said  to  have  originally  belonged.] 

I.  The    gymnasium  just    described,    which  was 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  Athens,  and  at 
last  was  beautifully  adorned  with  groves  and  walks, 
shaded  by  umbrageous  trees.  The  spot  is  still  called 
Academia.    For   the   doctrines   there   taught,  see 
ACADEMIC  PHILOSOPHY. 

"But  for  the  Stoa,  the  Academy,  or  the  Peripatpn,  to 
own  such  a  paradox,  this,  as  the  apostle  says,  was  without 
excuse."  —  South:  Sermons,  ii.  245. 

II.  A  high  school  designed  for  the  technical  or 
other    instruction    of    those    who    have    already 
acquired  the  rudiments  of  knowledge;  also  a  uni- 
versity. 

1.  Ancient:   There  were  two  public  academies: 
one  at  Rome,  founded  by  Adrian,  in  which  all  the 
sciences  were  taught,  but  especially  jurisprudence  ; 
the  other  at  Berytus,  in  Phoenicia,  in  which  Jurists 
were  principally  educated.    (Murdock:  Moshcim's 
Ch.  Hist.,  Cent.  II.,  pt.  ii.) 

2.  Modern:  e.g.,  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at 
Woolwich.     Sometimes   used   also   for   a   private 
school. 

III.  A  society  or  an  association  of  artists  linked 
together  for  the  promotion  of  art.  or  of  scientific 
men    .similarly   united   for   the    advancement    of 
science,  or  of  persons  united  for  any  more  or  less 
analogous  object.     Thus  the  French  possess  the 
celebrated  Academy   or   Institute,  established  by 
Cardinal  Richelieu  in  1635.  for  fixing  and  polishing 
the  French  language.  The  use  of  the  word  academy, 
different  from  the  ancient  one,  is  believed  to  have 
arisen  first  in  Italy  at  the  revival  of  letters  in  the 
fifteenth  century.    The  nearest  approach  to  these 
institutions  in  America  is  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
in  Washington. 

IV.  The  building  whore   the  pupils   of   a    high 
school  meet,  or  where  such  an  association  for  the 
promotion  of  science  and  art  as  those  just  men- 
tioned is  held  :  e.  y.,  "  the  Academy,  which  was  ontf 
of  the  ornaments  of  the  town,  caught  tire,  and  was 
in  danger  of  being  burnt  down." 

ft-ca  -dl-al-lte,  s.  [Named  from  Acddi".  tin- 
Latin  form  of  Acadie,  the  old  French  name  for 
Nova  Scotia.  1  A  mineral,  simply  reddish  chabazite. 
[CHABAZITE.J 


a-988  -na,  s.  [Gr.  afceri'na  —  a  thorn,  prick,  or 
goad:  afc<;=a  point,  an  edge.]  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Sanguisorbacete,  or  San- 
gnisorbs.  The  species  are  small  herbs,  often  with 
woody  stems,  unequally  pinnate  loaves,  and  small 
white  or  purple  flowers.  They  are  found  in  South 
America,  Australia,  &c.  .-1.  ori'na,  an  Australian  or 
Tasmanian  weed,  has  a  bristly  fruit,  which  sticks 
to  sheep  and  to  clothes.  A  decoction  of  A.  san- 
guisorba,  the  PJri  Piri  of  New  Zealand,  is  there 
used  as  tea  and  as  a  medicine. 

ac  -a-jou,  «.    [In  Fr.  acajou.] 

1.  A  name  (riven  to  the  cashew  nut-tree  (Anacar- 
dium  occidentals),  and  to  a  gummy  substance  de- 
rived from  it. 

2.  A  gum  and  resin  obtained  from  the  mahogany- 
tree. 

*a-cal  -dl-en,  v.  i.  &  v.  t.  (pa.  par.  accolded). 
[A.  S.  acealdian;  O.  H.  Ger.  escaifen.]  r.  i.  To 
grow  cold.  v.  t.  To  make  cold.  (Stratmann.) 

*a-ca  -len,  v.  i.    To  grow  cold.    (Stratmann.) 

ac  -a-leph,  or  ac  a-lephe,  s.  A  member  of  the 
class  Acalephse.  [ACALEPHJ:.] 

"...  the  vascular  system  of  the  Berolform  Acalephs." 
—  T.  Kymer  Jones:  Gen.  Outline,  Ac.,  ch.  vi. 

"...  a  (probably  larval)  acalephe,  one  inch  in  di- 
ameter." —  Prof.  Owen:  Lect.  on  Comparative  Anatomy, 
p.  178. 

a-cal-Sph-a,  generally  written  in  the  plur. 
acaleplise  (q.  v.).  Sometimes  also  the  word 
acalepha  is  used  as  a  plural.  (See  Griffith's  Cut'., 
vol.  xii.) 

a-cal  -Sph-se,  or  ac-a-le  -phsa,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  afca- 
Jepfce=a  nettle  ;  so  called  from  the  property  some  of 
them  have  of  imparting,  when  touched,  a  sensation 
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In  English  they  are  called  Sea-nettles.  They  were 
denned  as  zoo- 
phytes which 
swim  in  the 
sea,  and  in  the 
organization 
of  which  some 
vessels  are  per- 
ceived which 
are  most  fre- 
quently only 
productions  of 
the  intestines, 
hollowed  in 
the  parenchy- 
ma of  thebody. 
They  were  di- 
vided into  Ac- 
alephce  sim- 
plices  and  .1. 
hy  drostaticce : 
the  first  con-  Acaleph  (Rhizostoma  Cnvieri). 
tamed  the  gen- 
era Medusa,  ^Eqnorea,  &c. ;  and  the  latter,  Physalia, 
Diphyes,  and  others.  They  are  now  combined  with 
the  hydroid  polypes  to  form  the  class  Hydrozoa. 
They  fall  under  Huxley's  Siphonophora,  Disco- 
phora,  and  probably  a  third  as  yet  unnamed  order, 
to  contain  the  animals  called  by  Haeckel  Trachy- 
medusce.  Of  Acalephee  may  be  mentioned  the  genus 
Medusa,  of  which  the  species  on  our  coasts  are 
called  "jelly-fish,"  from  their  jelly-like  aspect ;  and 
the  Physalia,  or  Portuguese  man-of-war,  which  is 
common  in  more  southern  latitudes. 

a  cal-Spn-an,  «.  [ACALEPH.]  Any  species  of 
the  class  Acalephro  (q.  v.). 

".  .  .  a  new  genus  of  acalephan." — Oteen:  Lect.  on 
Invert.  Anim.,  p.  111. 

a  cal -Sph-6"id,  a.  [Gr.  akallphe  =  a  nettle; 
eidos  =  form.]  Resembling  one  of  the  Acalephw. 
(Gloss,  to  Owen's  Lect.  on  Invert.  Animals.) 

ac'-a-l8t.    [AcACALOT.] 

a-cal  -y-clne,  a-cal -y-9in-ous,  a.  [Gr.  a, 
priv. ;  culucine,  fr.  ca/j/x  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.:    Destitute  of  a  calyx. 

a-cal-yph-a,  s.  [Gr.  tikalfphc  -  a  nettle.] 
Three-sided  Mercury :  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  order  Euphorbiacea-,  or  Spurge-worts.  The 
species,  which  are  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
world,  especially  in  South  America,  are  stinging 
nettle-like  plants  of  no  beauty.  More  than  100  are 
known.  A.  rubra  is  the  extinct  string-wood  of  St. 
Helena;  A.  Indica,  or  Ow/mmeni,  an  Indian  plant, 
has  leaves  a  decoction  of  which  are  laxative,  ami  a 
root  whichj  when  bruised  in  hot  water,  has  cathar- 
tic properties. 

*~  The  word  was  originally  acalcpha,  but  it  a_p- 
pears  to  have  been  altered  to  tiralj/pha,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  itculcpha  =  a  class  of  radiated  ani- 
mals. [ACALEPHA:.] 

ac  a  If  ph  e-se.    [ACALTPHA.] 

Bot. :  A  section,  tribe,  or  family  of  the  order  Eii- 
phorbiacea",  or  Spnrgi'-worts. 


a-cam  -a-toe,  a.  [Gr.  a,  priv.  ;  kamno=to  work 
one's  self  weary.] 

Anat.  :  That  disposition  of  a  limb  which  is 
equally  distant  from  flexion  and  distension. 

ac-a-na  -96-0113,   a.     [Gr,    akanos  =  a    kinil    of 

thistlo.      [ACAXTHACEOUSj 

Bot.:  Armed  with  prickles.  Applied  to  a  class  of 
plants  that  are  prickly,  and  bear  their  flowers  and 
seeds  on  a  head. 

a  ca  -nor,  s.  [Perhaps  another  spelling  of  ATHA- 
NOR.]  A  particular  kind  of  chemical  furnace, 
[ATHANOR.] 

a  can  -tha,  s.  [Gr.  akantha=&  spine  or  thorn; 
ake=&  point  or  edge.] 

I.  In  composition  : 

1.  Bot.  :  A  thorn. 

2.  Zoology:  The  spine  of  a  fish,  of  a  sea-urchin, 
&c. 

II.  As  a  distinct  word  : 

Anat.:  The  xpinu  <Jorsi=the  hard  posterior  pro- 
tuberances of  the  spine  of  the  back. 

*a-can-tnab  -81-fis,  a.  [Gr.  akantha=a  spine 
or  thorn  ;  ballo=to  throw.] 

Old  .S'urg.  :  An  instrument  called  also  volsella,  for 
extracting  fish-bones  when  they  stick  in  the  oesoph- 
agus, or  fragments  of  weapons  from  wounds. 

a-can-tha  -ce-88  (R.  Brown,  Lindley,  Sec.), 
a-can  -tW  (Jussieu),  *.  [Lat.  acanthus.]  [ACAN- 
THUS.] Acanthads.  An  order  of  monopetalous 
exogens,  with  two  stamina  :  or  if  there  are  four, 
then  they  are  didynamous.  The  ovary  is  two-celled, 
with  hard,  often  hooked  placentae,  and  has  from  one 


like  the  sting  of  a  nettle.]    The  third  class  of  the 
liata,  Cuvier's  fourth  sub-kingdom  of  animals. 


Acanthaceous  Plant. 

or  two  to  many  seeds.  There  are  often  large  leafy 
bracts.  The  Acanthacete  are  mostly  tropical  plants, 
many  of  them  being  Indian.  They  have  both  a  re- 
semblance and  an  affinity  to  the  Scrophulariaoeeeof 
this  country,  but  are  distinguishable  at  once  by  being 
prickly  and  spinous.  In  1846  Lindley  estimated  the 
known  species  at  750,  but  it  is  believed  that  as  many 
as  1,500  are  now  in  herbariums.  The  acanthus,  so 
well  known  in  architectural  sculpture,  is  the  type 
of  the  order.  [AcAMTHOT.] 

The  Acanthacew  are  divided  into  the  following 
sections,  tribes,  or  families :  1,  Thunbergiea? ;  2, 
Nelsoniese;  3,  Hygrophile<e;  4,  Ruclliete;  5,  Bar- 
lerieee;  6,  Acanthese;  7,  Aphelandrepe ;  8,  Genda- 
russete;  9,  Eranthemese;  10,  Diclepterete ;  and  11, 
Andrographideee. 

a-can-tha  -$e-ous,  a.  [ACANTHUS.]  (1)  Pertain- 
ing to  one  of  the  Acanthacese;  (2)  more  or  less 
closely  resembling  the  acanthus ;  (3)  pertaining  to 
prickly  plants  in  general. 

a-can  -the-se.    [ACANTHUS.] 

Bot. :  A  section  of  the  order  Acanthacese  (q.  v.). 

a  Can  -thl-a,  s.  [Gr.  akantha  =  a  spine  or  thorn.] 
A  genus  of  hemiptcrqus  insects.  The  species  con- 
sist of  bugs  with  spiuous  thoraxes,  wneuce  the 
generic  name. 

a-can'-thl-as,  s.  [Gr.  akanthias=(l)  a  prickly 
thing;  (2)  a  kind  of  shark.]  A  genus  of  fishes  be- 
longing to  the  family  Squalidte.  It  contains  the 
liickcd  dog-fish  (.-1.  ruIf/uriH.i,  so  much  detested  by 
fishermen. 

*a-canth'-I-9e,  s.  [Lat.  Acanlhirr  inmtii'h'.1: 
Gr.  aktinthiki'  nutgUchtt  tikanthikos  —  thorny.  1 
[ACANTHUS.]  The  name  given  by  the  ancient  natur- 
alists to  gum  mastic.  [Gt'M.J 

a-can -tM-I-dse,  s.  »/.  [ACAXTHIA.]  Afamilyof 
hemipterous  insects.  The  typical  genus  is  Acan- 
thia  (q.  v.). 

acanth'-Ine,  a.  [Lat.  tiranthinus;  Gr.  nknnth- 
inns.\  [ACANTHUS.]  Pertaining  to  the  acanthus 
plant. 

*  Acanthine  garments  of  the  ancients:    Probably 
garments  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  acanthus. 

*  Aranthiiie  gum:    Gum-arabic. 

*  Arnntltitif  icooi.1 :    Brazilian  wood. 


f&te,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there:     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go.     pot, 
Or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     whd,     sdn;     mute,     c"ib,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      as,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


acanthite 
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acauline 


a-canth  -ite,  s.  [In  Ger.  akitnthit.  From  Gr.  is  but  one,  supported  by  spinal  rays;  if  there  are 

akantlut  =  a  thorn;  suff.  -i7c;  fr.  Gr.  titho,«=;\  stone. J  two,  then  the  whole  of  the,  anterior  one  consists  of 

A  mineral  classed  by  Dana  under  his  Chalcocito  spinous  rays.  The  anal  fin  has  also  some  spinous 

group.  Comp.,  AgS.  It  has  about  80'71  of  silver  rays,  and  the  ventrals  one.  The  order  contains 

and  12"70 of  sulphur.  It  is  orthorhombic ;  the  crys-  about  three-fourths  of  all  the  known  specie*  of 

tals  are  generally  prisms  with  slender  points.  Hard-  fishes.  Cuvier  included  under  it  fifteen  families, 

neBS,2'5orless.  Sp.gr., 716 to 7*38.  Lustre,  metallic,  and  Dr.  Gunther  makes  it  consist  of  five  great 

Color,  iron-black.  Sectile.  Found  at  New  Friburg,  groups,  the  first  containing  forty-eigbt  families  or 

in  Saxony.  sub-families,  and  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and 

a-canth-5-9eph -a-la,  and  a-canth-6-seph  -a-  {"th-  <mo  each.  It  is  the  same  as  Acanthopteri. 

lans,  s.  [Gr.ai-a«ffca=athorn;fej>fta!e=thehead.]  L  a^lrAliTsystem  of 


«.  in  mu  rjcM,-ni  *•!  Mtiller,  a  group  of  fishes  be- 

Havmg  spinous  heads.  An  order  of  intestinal  worms,  longing  to  the  sub-order  Pharyngognatha.    It  con- 

contammg  the  most  noxious  of  the  whole  Rrtozoa.  tains  the  families  Chromida?,  Pomacentridas,  and 

"HDf-  Labrida?. 

nt  a-canth-5p-ter-f  g  -I-ous,  a.    [Gr.   akantha=a 

.     :  thorn  ;  pteruyion=(l)  a  little  wing,  (2)  a  fin,  climin. 

1C?  of  pterux=a  wing  or  fin.]  Pertaining  to  the  Acanth- 


Tliero is  but  one  genus,  Echinorhynchus.    [Ecnix- 

OKHYXCIIUS.] 

a-canth  6  -de§,   s.     [Gr.   akanthodcs  =  full 
thorns  ;  akanthfi  —  a  thorn,  prickle.]    The  typiC- 
genus  of  the  family  of  fossil  fishes  called  Acanth- 
odid<e.    [ACAXTHODHXE.] 

a-canth-6  -di-dse,      or      a-canth-6  -dl-I, 


[ACANTHODES.]  A  family  of  fossil  fishes  placed  by 
Professor  Muller  in  his  first  sub-order  of  Ganoid- 
ians,  the  Holostea,  or  those  with  a  perfect  bony 


opterygii. 

canth-Ur'-us,  s, 
A  genus  of 


the  family 


.  shes  placed  by    Teuthidw.    The  A.  chirurgus  of  the  West  Indies  is 

rofessor  Muller  in  his  first  sub-order  of  Ganoid-    caue(t  the  surgeon-fish,  because  it  extracts  blood 


, 

ians,  the  Holostea,  or  those  with  a  perfect  bony    from  the  hands  of  those  who,  in  handling  it,  forget 
skeleton,  &c.,  ranked  by  Professor  Owen    as  the    that  it  has  a  spine  in  its  tail. 

second  family  of  his  Lepidoganoidei,  a  sub-order  of  «x«*v  -<,          FT      T?-         «„*!,„.    c«    x.   T*OI 

Ganoidean  fishes.     They   had   heterocercal   tails.       a-canth  -us,  «.    [In   Fr.    acanthe,    Sp.  ^&   Ital. 
They  occur  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  Carbonifer-    acanto;  Lat.  acanthus;  Gr.akanthos;  fr.  akantha  = 


.  . 

?,.th9™'  because  many  of  tlie  species  are  spmous. 
Virgil  confounds  two  plants  under  the  name  acanth- 
O])0  ig  either  the  acnnih,a  of  modern  botan- 


ous,  and  Permian  rocks.    [ACAXTHODES.] 
a-canth-o-ll'-mon,  s.     [Gr.  akantha=a  thorn; 

leimon—a  meadow :  anything  bright  or  flowery.]    A    _ _^ a  r 

genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Plumbagi-  xi'io  acanthus  of  Theophra'stus  was  also  an  acacia, 

naceae,   or   Leadworts.     About   forty   species  are  and  probably  the  ^rnhirn.]    [See  ACACIA."] 

known  from  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece.     A.  j_  ^  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the  order 

glumaceum  is  a  pretty  plant,  with  pink  flowers  and  Acanthacea?,  or  Acanthads.    In  English  it  is  inele- 

whito  calyx,  occasionally  cultivated  iu  garden  rock-  eantly  termed  Bear's-breech,  or  more  euphoniously, 


a  can-tho-me-tri  -na,  s.  [Gr.  akantha=a  thorn, 
a  prickle  ;  mefrio0=within  measure,  moderate.] 

Zool.:  A  family  of  Radiolarian  Rhizopods. 
Haeckel  enumerates  sixty-eight  genera  and  150 
species.  They  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Adriatic,  and  the  North  Sea.  They  form  beautiful 
microscopic  objects. 


gantl. , 

brank  ursine.  There  are  several  species.  Most 
have  a  single  herbaceous  stalk  of  some  height, 
thick,  great  pinnatifid  leaves,  and  the  flowers  in 
terminal  spikes. 

".     .     .     on  either  side 
Acanthus,  and  each  odorous  bushy  shrub, 
Fenced  up  the'verdant  wall." 

Miltiini  Par.  Lost,  bk.  iv. 

2.  Arch. :   The  imitation,  in  the  capitals  of  the 


a-canth    6ph-Is,   s.      [Gr.    afran«ia=a    thorn;    ('OTinthian  and'Composite  orders,  of  the  leaves  of 
mi///x  =  a  snake.]    A  genus  of  snakes  belonging  to 
the  family  Viperidte!    It  contains  the  Australian 
Death-adder  or  Death-viper,  A.  antarctica. 

a-canth'-6p-od,  s.  [Gr.  akantha=a  thorn,  a 
spine  ;  poits,  genit.  ^>odos=foot.] 

1.  Zool. :  Any  animal  with  spiny  feet. 

2.  X/)ec. :  A  member   of   the    coleopterous    tribe 
Acanthopoda.    [AcAXTHoroDA.] 

a-canth-op'-Od-?.,  s.  [Gr.  akantha=a.  thorn,  a 
spine;  ;>OK,S,  genit.  po«"os=foot.]  A  tribe  of  clavi- 
corn  beetles,  having,  as  their  name  imports,  spiny 
feet.  The  Acanthopoda  include  only  one  genus, 
Heterocerus,  the  species  of  which  frequent  the 


Acanthus  in  Architecture,  and  its  Prob- 
able Origin. 


, 
borders  of  marshes,  digging  holes  to  conceal  them-    a  species  of  Acanthus,  the  A.  spino»u»,  which  is 


i ;  ptt'sthut, n ,- - 

Ichthy.:  The  fourth  sub-order  of  Professor 
Holler's  order  Teleostea.  It  contains  those  fishes  of 
Cuvier's  Acanthopterygii,  or  spiny-finned  fishes, 
which  have  the  inferior  pharyngeal  bones  distinctly 
separated.  Professor  Owen  places  under  it  two 
sub-orders,  the  Ctenoidei  and  Cycloidei.  It  is  di- 
vided into  the  families  Aulostomida?,  Triglidae,  Per- 
coida?.  Trachinidip,  Mullidae,  Sphyrwnida?,  Sciaenida?, 
Sparidn?,  Cha?todontidae,  Teuthidae,  Scomberidee, 
Xlphiida?,  Coryphfenidae,  Notacanthld*.  Cepolidse, 
Mugilidffi,  Anabntidn?,  Gobeida?,  Blcniidae,  and 
Lophiidas.  (See  those  words.) 

a-canth-op  -ter -1.    [ACAXTHOPTEKA.] 

a-canth- op-ter-?& -I-au,  n.  <t  s.    [ACAXTHOP- 

TERY(iIl.  1 

As  iitljectire:  Pertaining  to  fishes  of  Cuvier's 
order  Acanthopterygii. 

".  .  .  he  [Cuvier]  called  those  .4<vn///io,./<  r</:/<"'t 
which  had  the  fin-rays  or  some  of  the  anterior  ones  in  the 
form  of  simple  unjointed  and  unbranched  bony  spines." 
— rr«j.  Oirr-tt:  Lect.  on  Ctimii.  Aunt.  <tt  Verti-b. 

As  substantive:  A  fish  belonging  to  Cuvier's  order    Britain. 


Acanthus  Mollis. 
the   South   of   Franco.    Both    are    cultivated 


Acauthopterygii  (q.  v.). 

".  .  .  and  that  the  Aeantho}>/i'rit</i«i^.  constituting 
three-fourths  of  all  the  known  species  of  fish,  are  also  the 
type  most  perfected  by  Nature,  and  most  homogeneous  in 
all  the  variations  it  has  received." — Oriftthe'  nn-c-r,  vol. 
I.,  p.  18. 

a-canth-op-ter-fg  -II,  s.  [Gr.  akantha  =  a 
spine  ;  ptcrux  =(1)  the  wing  of  a  bird,  (2i  the  fin  of 
a  fish.  Called  also  ACANTHOPTERI  and  AcAXTiior- 


""  In  composition,  us: 
acanthus-leaf,  ». 

"ArantltiiX'tr'tr/'S  the  marble  hide 
They  once  adorned  in  sculptured  pride." 

Jlemana:  Wiilinf  «l  OMOmMlU. 

acanthus-wreath,  ». 

"  To  watch  the  emerald-colored  water  falling    ^ 
Thro'  many  a  woven  aaMtttM-OTeafft  clivine  ! 

Tennyson:  /^us-oi/rrs;  OurrlO  6 i. 

a-can  -tl-cone,  a-can  -tl-con-lte,  s.     \  Gr.  i  n 


. 

TERA:  pteroti  =  a  wing,  a  feather.] 

1.  In  Cuvier'sclassitication,  a  large  orderof  fishes       ^ -r .  j. 

placed  at  the  head  of  the  class,  as  being  in  most    rtkc  =  a  point,  an  edge,  (2)  anti  -  oppc 
respects  its  most  highly  organized  representatives,    a  cone.  ] 
They  have  the  first  portion  of  the  dorsal  fin,  if  there 


Min.':  Pistacite.    [PiSTACiTE.] 


ac'-a-nus,  fl.  [Gr.  akanos  =  a  thorn,  prickle.]  A 
gi-nns  of  fossil  tishes,  belonging  to  the  family  Per- 
coideie.  It  was  founded  by  Agassiz.  The  speciea 
are  found  in  schists  at  Glaris  in  Switzerland. 

aca-pel-la,  al-la  ca-pel  la.  [Ital.  n,  <//(.i  = 
.  .  .  according  to:  capclla  =  chapel.  As  is  done 
in  the  Sistino  Chapel  at  Rome,  viz.,  without  instru- 
mental accompaniment  to  the  vocal  music.] 

1.  In  the  church  style ;  i.  e.,  vocal  music  without 
instrumental  accompaniment. 

2.  Church  music  in  a  chapel  time,  i.e.,  two  or  four 
minims  in  each  bar.    (Stainer  and  Barrett.) 

a-car'-dl-ac,  a.  [Gr.  a,  priv. ;  and  fcaro7a=the 
heart.]  Without  a  heart;  destitute  of  a  heart. 

" .  .  .  In  the  acardiaa  foetus." — Toad  and  Bowman: 
Ph\is.  Anal.,  ii.  S72. 

a  car  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  afcari=a  mite  or  tick.] 
True  mites.  A  family  of  spiders,  the  typical  one  ol 
the  order  Acarina.  It  contains  the  genera  Acarus, 
Sarcoptes,  &c. 

a-car  -Id-an,  s.  An  animal  of  the  family  Acar- 
idap,  or  at  least  of  the  order  Acarina. 

a-car'-I-des.,  ac-ar-1  -na, s.  [Gr.  afcari=a  mite, 
a  tick.]  The  second  order  of  the  Trachearian  sub- 
class of  Spiders.  It  is  also  called  Mouomerosomata. 
It  contains  the  families  Linguatulidep-,  Simoneida?, 
Macrobiotida?,  Acarida?,  lxodidft>t  Hydrachnide?, 
Oribatidae,  Bdellida?,  audTrombidiidaB.  [See  Ac'A- 
RTJS.]  The  young  of  most  species  have  at  first  birth 
six  legs,  to  which  another  pair  is  added  on  their 
first  moulting. 

ac-ar-1 -na.    [ACARIDES.] 

a-car -It-e§,  s.  pi  In  Cuvier's  classification,  a 
tribe  of  spiders,  the  second  of  the.  division  or  sub- 
order Holetra. 

^-car  -nar,  s.    An  obsolete  or  erroneous  spelling 

Of  ACHEEXAR  (q.  V.). 

ac  -a-rfiid  resin,  or  Resin  of  Botany  Bay  «',,H,; 
OK).  A  resin  derived  from  Xitnthun-hiva  hastilis,  a 
liliaceous  plant  from  Australia. 

a-car'-pI-OUS,  s.  [Gr.  aAwpiV(=unfruitfuluess: 
fr.  afcarpos=  without  frail:  a,  priv.;  A-«r/>os=fruit.] 
Without  fruit,  barren. 

ac'-a-rus,  «.  [Latinized  fr.  Gr.  akari^n  mite  or 
tick.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Acaridac.  It 
contains  the  Acarun  domcsticiui,  or  cheese  mite,  and 
various  other  species. 

*a-cast  -en,  r.  t.    To  cast  down.     (Stratmann.) 

a-cat-a-lect -Ic,  s.  [In  Sp.  amtnlrcticn;  Lat. 
ncatalerticus:  fr.  Gr.  <ik<itnlck-tos=iacessant :  «, 
priv. ;  ktitalego~to  leave  off.  to  stop.] 

Lit.:  Not  stopping  or  halting.  The  term  applied 
to  lines  in  classic  poetry  which  have  all  their  feet 
and  syllables  complete.  The  ordinary  iambic  line 
of  the  Greek  drama  is  correctly  described  as  the 
iambic  trimeter  acatalectic. 

a-cat-a-lep -sl-a,  a-cat-a-lep -s?,  s.  \Gr.<ik,<t- 
otcpsia  =  incomprehensibleness ;  n,  priv.;  kata- 
Ifpsis  =  a  grasping,  apprehension,  or  comprehen- 
sion: fcaro=intensive ;  (cp«ts=a  taking  hold:  /"-,/- 
haiw,  ?epsomat=to  take.]  Acatalepsy;  incompre- 
hensibility ;  the  impossibility  that  some  intellectual 
difficulty  or  other  can  be  solved. 

1.  Incomprehensibleness. 

t'2.  Med.:  Difficulty  or  impossibility  of  correctly 
identifying  a  disease. 

a-cat-a-lep  -tic,  a.  [Gr.  <ik<itulcptns=not  held 
fast,  incomprehensible.]  [AcATALEPSiA.]  Incom- 
prehensible. 

*a-ca  te,  or  a-cha  te,  ».  [CATES.]  Athiugpu> 
chased.  [AcHAT.] 

"The  kitchen  clerk,  that  higlit  Digestion. 
Did  order  all  the  limits  in  seemly  wise. 

•V- •"-•-•'•-•  1-'.  V.,  II-  »x.  3L 
"Ay  and  all  choice  that  plenty  can  send  in, 
Bread,  wine,  acatee.  fowl,  feather,  fish,  or  fin. 

K.  Jtm*<iii:  Satl  Khevhera,  1.  3. 

a-ca-ter,  «.    [ACATE.]    A  caterer,  a  pun-eye. r. 

"He  is  my  wardrobeman,  my  ueitter,  cook, 
Butler  and  steward." 

Hen  Jotisfm:  Di'i-H  /.s  an  Afi*.  1.  3. 

a-Ca'-ter-^,  or  ac-ca  -try1,  >•'.  A  term  formerly 
applied  in  the'  royal  household  to  a  kind  of  check 
between  the  clerks  of  the  kitchen  and  t  lie  purveyors. 

ac-a-thar -sl-a,  «•     [Gr.  ota*fcor«te«'WBntof 

cleansing,  foulness  of   a  wound  or  sore:  n.   priv.; 

Surg.  :  Foulness  of  a  wound,  "r  tlir  inipure  matter 
which  ]iroec'eds  from  a  wound  :  Imparity. 

a-caul  es'-9ent,   a.    [Gr.  il)   »,  priv.;   TJ 
i-inilis,  (ir.  k" n l<>*     a  stiMti  i  (S)  -r.Mvii/,  fr.  Lat.  snll. 
-<•«•<•«.•  i  properly  <w»T,i«i=growiiig.  ]    Th.'  UI 
Ac  u  I.IXE  (q.v.J. 

a  caul  me,  a  caul  ose,  a  caul  ous,  <i.  [Gr. 
n,  priv. ;  Lat.  C«K/W;  Gr.  l-'in(™  =  a  stem.] 


1)611,     boy;     pout,    jdwl;     cat, 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion, 


9ell,     chorus, 
-sion  =  shun; 


9hin, 


bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,     a§ ;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     ic.  •=  bel,     del. 


accable 
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accent 


Bot.;  Growing  nominally  without  astern.  Seem- 
ingly stemless,  though  in  reality  a  short  stem  is  in 
all  cases  pro  .sent, 
as  in  tlio  cast1  of 
the  cowslip. 

*&c'-ca,-ble, 

r.  t.  |  Fr.  ac- 
cabler= to  over- 
burden, to  op- 
press.] To  weigh 
d  own,  to  de- 
press. 

".  .  .  thank- 
fulness which  doth 
rather  racke  men's 
Bpiritw  than  «<va- 
ble  them  or  press 
them  down." — Ba- 
con, vi.  272. 

Ac-ca-dl-an, 

Sifcad  ™?n  ?  he'  Acaulous  Plant.  The  Cowslip 
Septuaginta/T/t-  {Primula  Yens), 

ad.  a  "city"  in  the  land  of  Sbinar  grouped  with 
Babel,  Erech,  and  Calneh  (<ren.  x.  10).  j  A  language 
preceding  that  of  the  proper  Assyrian  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions. It  is  believed  to  have  been  of  Txiranian 
origin.  Many  Assyrian  proper  names  and  other 
words  were  derived  from  the  Accadian.  Its  study 
is  now  throwing  much  -light  on  the  early  history  of 
Western  Asia. 

"The  principal  dialect  spoken  by  the  latter  ft  he  primi- 
tive inhabitants  of  Babylonia,  the  inventors  of  the  cunei- 
form system  of  writing]  was  the  Afcndimi,  in  which  the 
brick-legends  of  the  earliest  kings  are  inscribed,  and  of 
which  we  possess  grammars,  dictionaries,  and  reading 
books  with  Assyrian  translations  annexed."—  liet\  A.  II. 
Sayee,  M.  A.,  Trans.  Jirit.  Arclueol.  Sac.,  vol.  Ui.,  pt.  ii. 
(1874),  pp.  465-e. 

*ac-cap-I-tar  -e,  r.  [ACCAPITUM.]  To  pay 
money  to  the  lord  of  a  manor  upon  becoming  his 
vassal. 

ac  cap -I-tum,  s.  [Lat.  ad  =  to;  rapwf  =  head.] 
Money  paid  by  a  vassal  to  the  lord  of  a  manor  on 
being  admitted  to  a  feud. 

£0-96  -das  ad,  clir'-I-am.  [Lat.  (tit.)  =  you  may 
approach  the  court.] 

Law:  A  writ  nominally  emanating  from  the  royal 
authority,  and  designed  to  remove  a  trial  which  is 
not  proceeding  satisfactorily  in  an  inferior  court  to 
a  court  of  greater  dignity. 

ac-$e  de,  r.  /.  [In  Fr.  acctder;  Ital.  accedere; 
Lat.  acredo=to  go  to,  to  approach  ;  also  to  assent 
to:  from  od=to;  redo— to  go;  also,  among  other 
meanings,  to  yield.] 

1.  To  assent  to  a  proposal  or  to  an  opinion. 

"To  this  request  he  acceded."  —  . Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  x. 

"I  entirely  accede  to  Dr.  Buckland's  explanation."— 
Oicen;  Brit.  Fossil  Mainnmls  and  Bird*,  p.  259. 

2.  To  become  a  party  to  a  treaty  by  appending  a 
signature  to  it,  even  though  it  may  have  been  nego- 
tiated by  others. 

"...  the  treaty  of  Hanover,  in  1725,  between  France 
and  England,  to  which  the  Dutch  afterwards  acceded." — 
Lord  Chesterfield. 

3.  To  succeed,  as  a  king  does  to  the  throne. 
"King  Edward  IV..  who  acceded  to  the  throne  in  the 

year  1461."— T.  Wartuti;  IH*t.  Eng.  Poetry,  ii.  106. 

*ac'-9e  -den9e,  s.    Old  spelling  of  ACCIDENCE. 
"Learning  first  the  accedence,  then   the  grammar." — 
Hilton  :  Accedence  commenced  Grammar. 

*ac  -§e-dens,  s.  [Lat.  accedere,  or  Medieval 
Lat.  (icciilentin  =•  escaeta  —  escheat  (Ducange).]  A 
term  used  of  rent  paid  in  money.  (Scotch.) 

"Of  the  first  atveden*  that  cumis  in  the  Den  [Dean]  of 
gildin  handis." — Aberdeen,  Key.,  xvi.,  p.  525,  MS.  {Sttppl. 
to  Jamieson's  Scottish  Diet.) 

ac  90  d-lng,  pr.par.    [ACCEDE.] 

ac-9el  -e"r  an-do.    [Ital.] 

Mitsic :  An  accelerating  of  the  time  in  a  tune.  It 
is  opposed  to  roHentandO,  the  term  for  retarding  it. 

ac  9^1  -e"r-ate,  r.  t.  [In  Fr.  accelerer;  Ital. 
accelerare  —  to  hasten :  ad  =  to ;  celero  =  to  hasten ; 
celer  =  qxiick :  Gr.  keles  —  a  riding-horse,  a  courser ; 
kell<~>~  to  drive  on;  from  the  root  kel :  in  Sansc 
kal,  halt/Ami  =  to  drive  or  urge.  Possibly  remotely 
connected  with  the  Heb.,  Aram.,  and  Eth.  galal  =  to 
be  light  in  weight,  to  bo  swift.]  [CELERITY.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  cause  a  moving   body,  a  planet  for 
example,  to  move  more  rapidly. 

".  .  .a  disturbing  force  oblique  to  the  line  joining 
the  moon  and  earth,  which  in  some  situations  nets  to 
accelerate,  in  others  to  retard  her  elliptical  annual 
motion." — Herschel:  Astron.,  9th  edit.,  §  415. 

2.  In   tin1  \<itur<il    World:  To  quicken  develop- 
ment, c.  (/.,  the  grmvth  of  a  plant  or  animal. 

3.  To  hasten  proceedings  in  a  deliberative  body, 
or  to  precipitate  the  coming  of  an  event  by  remov- 
ing the  causes  which  delay  its  approach. 

".  .  could  do  little  or  nothing  to  decelerate  the  pro- 
ceed iug*  of  the  Congress."  —  Macnnlntj:  Ilixt.  Knj..  ch.  xxii. 


ac--9@I  -er-a-ted,  pa.  par.  «fc  a.  [ACCELERATE.] 

".  .  .  lias  proceeded,  during  the  nineteenth,  with 
aecelerateti  velocity. "—Macaitln'i:  Jlist.  Kmj.,  ch.  iii. 

Nat,  Phil.:  Accelerated  motion  is  that  of  which 
the  velocity  is  continually  becoming  greater  and 
greater.  If  the  increase  of  speed  is  equal  in  equal 
times,  it  is  called  uniformly  accelerated  motion; 
but  if  unequal,  then  it  is  denominated  variably 
ttcri'l,  rttt<-d  niufioii.  The  fall  of  a  stone  to  tho 
ground  is  an  example  of  uniformly  acce1'.-r<itt'ti 
tm  if  i.<  HI. 

ac  9el  -er-a-tlng,  pr  par  &  s.    [ACCELERATE.] 
1.  Ag  a  participle : 

".  .  .  the  gravity  of  the  accelerating  force  ceases  to 
aft."  (Iregury;  Hatty's  Xat.  Phil.,  p.  61. 

M'-<  •/<.:  The  accelerating  force  is  the  force  which 
produces  accelerated  motion.  In  the  fall  of  a  stone 
to  the  ground  it  is  tin*  gravitating  power  of  the 
earth.  It  is  the  quotient  produced  by  dividing  the 
motion  or  absolute  force  by  the  weight  of  the  body 
moved. 

"J.  As  sub.itttntice  .'"Hastening. 

"...  and,  it  may  be,  in  the  spring,  the  accelerating 
would  htive  been  the  speedier."  —  Lord  Sacvii:  Works 
(1765,iT  vol.  i. 

ac-9el  er-a  tion,  K.  |In  Fr.  acceleration;  fr. 
Lat.  accelerate.]  [ACCELERATE.] 

I.  &  II.  The  act  of  accelerating,  quickening,  or 
hastening  motion,  energy,  or  development;  or  the 
state  of  being  so  accelerated,  quickened,  or  hast- 
ened. Applied— 

1.  To  a  material  body  in  motion. 

"The  acceleration  of  motion  produced  by  gravity."— 
Gregory:  Ha  Hag  \at.  Phil.  (1806),  p.  49. 

"...  moderate  tttvelwtfioH  and  retardation,  account- 
able for  by  the  eMipticity  of  their  orbits,  being  nil  that 
is  remarked."  —  U**r*ehel:  Axtrvn.,  9th  edit.,  g  459. 

2.  Phut,  rf-  Path.:  To  the  quickening  of  the  move- 
ment of  tho  circulating  fluid  and  increase  of  action 
in  other  portions  of  the  body. 

3.  To  increased  rapidity  of  development  in  ani- 
mals or  plants. 

"Considering  the  languor  ensuing  that  action  in  some, 
and  the  visible  m-crin-fittim  it  maketh  uf  age  in  most,  we 
cannot  but  think  venery  much  abridgeth  our  days."  - 

Jlnnrn. 

III.  The  amount  of  the  quickening,  hastening,  or 
development. 

1.  Natural  Philosophy : 

The  rate  of  increase  of  velocity  per  unit  of  time. 
Tho  ('.  G.  S.  unit  of  acceleration  is  tho  acceleration 
of  a  body  whoso  velocity  increases  in  every  second 
by  the  ('.  G.  S.  unit  of  velocity— viz.,  by  a  centi- 
metre per  second.  (Everett.  C.  G.  .S.  System  of 
L'nits  (1875),  ch.  iii.,  p.  211.) 

The  unit  of  ace*  Irrtitiun  :  That  acceleration  with 
which  a  unit  of  velocity  would  be  gained  in  a  unit 
of  time.  (Everett.)  It  varies  directly  as  the  unit 
of  length,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  tho  unit  of 
time.  JThe  numerical  value  of  a  given  acceleration 
varies  inversely  as  the  unit  of  length,  and  directly  as 
the  square  of  the  unit  of  time.  (Ibid.,ch  i., pp.  2,3.) 
41  If  1  stands  for  time,  then  angular  acceleration 
is=_L."  (Ibid.}  "If  L  stands  for  length,  and  T 

for  time,  then  acceleration  is  ™^;      (Ibid.) 

2.  Astronomy : 

The  secular  acceleration  of  the  moon's  mean  mo- 
tion: An  increase  of  about  eleven  seconds  per  cen- 
tury in  the  rapidity  of  the  moon's  mean  motion.  It 
was  discovered  by  Halley  and  explained  by  Laplace. 

Acceleration  of  tte  fixed  stars:  Tho  measure  of 
the  time  by  which  a  fixed  star  daily  gains  on  the 
sun  on  passing  the  meridian.  A  star  passes  the 
meridian  H  niiii.  Ji.VD  sec.  earlier  each  day  ;  not  that 
the  star's  motion  is  really  accelerated— it  is  that  the 
sun's  progress  is  retarded,  as  in  addition  to  his 
apparent  diurnal  motion  through  tho  heavens,  he  is 
also  making  way  to  the  east  at  the  rate  of  59  miu. 
8  "2  sec.  a  day 

Acceleration  of  a  planet:  The  increased  velocity 
with  which  it  advances  from  the  perigee  to  the 
apogee  of  its  orbit. 

3.  Hydrology ' 

Acceleration  of  the  tides:  The  amount  by  which 
from  certain  causes  high  or  low  water  occurs  before 
its  calculated  time. 

4.  rhi/ft.  (C  Path.:    The  extent  to  which  in  certain 
cirenmatanCM  the  circulating  fluid  and  other  parts 
of  tlie  system  gain  increased  activity. 

&c-$eT-er  at  Ive,*(.  [ACCELERATE.]  Producing 
increased  velocity,  quickening  motion. 

"  If  the  force  vary  from  instant  to  instant,  its  dCO  /  rat- 
ire  effect  will  also  vary."  —  Atkinxtm .  (HOJU/'.S  }'tii{.tics 
(1868f,  p.  13. 

Accett  rat  i  iv  force.    [.\CCELEKATIXO.] 


ac-$el  -er-at  or,  >-.  [ACCELERATE.]  That  which 
accelerates. 

1.  .V  quickener  of  motion. 

2.  A  cannon  with  several  powder  chambers,  whose 
charges  are  exploded  consecutively,  in  order  t<>  KL\  • 
a  constantly  increasing  rate  of  progression  to  the 
projectile  as  it  pa.-ses  along  the  bore. 

ac-$el  er  at  5r-y\  a,  [ACCELERATE.]  Acceler- 
ating, as  adapted  to  accelerate  motion. 

*ac  9  end  ,  r.  r.  [Lat.  orcemio=tu  set  on  fire] 
[CANDID,  CANDLE,  KINDLE.] 

1.  To  burn  up,  to  burn. 

"Our  devotion,  if  sufficiently  accrtHlnl,  would,  as  theirs, 
burn  up  innumerable  books  of  thin  sort." — /J'*.  //-  .More- 
Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

2.  To  light  up. 

"  While  the  dark  world  the  sun's  bright  beams  /f<v»')n/." 
Harvey.-  Oicen'.t  /ij>/ynt»(*  (1677). 

*ac-§end -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ACCEND.] 

ac-5end-ent  -e§,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  accendentes,  pi.  of 
acci -miens,  pr.  par  of  accendo—tu  set  on  fire.] 

Eccles. :  An  order  <if  petty  ecclesiast  ical  function- 
aries in  the  Church  of  Rome,  whose  office  is  to  light> 
?nut?,  and  trim  the  tapers.  They  are  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  acolytes.  [Ace  EX  so  RES.] 

*ac-$end-l-bll -I-tf ,  *.  [ACCEND.]  Combusti- 
bility, capability  of  being  set  ou  tiro  or  burnt. 

*ac-9end'-I-ble,  a.  [ACCEND.]  Capable  of  being 
set  on  fire  or  burnt,  combustible. 

*ac-9end  -Ing,  pr.  par.    [ACCEXD.] 

aC'9en'-di-te.  [Lat.  imper.  of  accendo=to  kin- 
dle.] A  liturgical  term  signifying  the-  ceremony 
observed  in  many  Roman  Catholic  churches  in 
lighting  the  candles  on  solemn  festivals. 

*ac-9en  se,  r.    f.    To  kindle  (literally  or  figura* 

tively)  ;  to  incense. 

"Basitias  being  greatly  afcensett,  and  burning  with  de- 
eyre  of  revenge,  invaded  the  kingdom  of  t'tesar." — E'l-'n: 
Martyr.,  301. 

tac-9en  -slon,  s.  [Lat.  «ccen«jts=kindled,  pa. 
par.  of  accendo.~]  The  act  of  setting  on  fire,  or  the 
state  of  being  set  on  fire. 

"The  fulminating  damp  will  take  fire  at  a  candle  or 
other  flame.  ;m<l  upon  its  ascension  give  a  crack  or  report 
like  the  discharge  of  a  gun."—  Woodward  .-  -Vaf.  Hist. 

ac-9en-sor  -eg,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  accensum,  supine  of 
occeudo.]  The  same  as  ACCEXDENTES  (q.  v.) 

ac  ~9ent,  8.  [In  Ger.  &  Fr.  accent;  Ital.  accento, 
fr.  Lat.  accentus=  (1)  the  accentuation  of  a  word,  a 
tone,  (2)  the  tone  of  a  flute,  (3j  growth-  od=to; 
iiuitiifi=tone,  melody,  or  singing;  r<(no=to  sing: 
root  can;  Sansc.  Ar«  n  =  to  shine;  Welah  con=  bright, 
asong;  canu=to  bleach  ;  Cornish  A'unu=tx>  whiten  ; 
Irish  canami=to  sing.]  [ACCEND.] 

*I.  Primarily,  it  signified  the  same  as  the  Greek 
;m«o-//V(,  viz.,  a  musical  intonation  used  by  tho 
Greeks  in  reading  and  speaking. 

H.  Now  (in  general  language) : 

1.  The  laying  of  particular  stress  upon  a  certain 
syllable  or  certain  syllables  in  a  word ;  or  an  inflec- 
tion of  the  voice  which  gives  to  each  syllable  of  a 
word  its  due  pitch  with  respect  to  its  height  or  low- 
ness.     In  a  dissyllable   there   is  but    one  accent,  as 
a-back',  but  in  a   polysyllable  there  are  more  than 
one.    In  transubstantiation  there  are  properly  three 
— tran '-sub-stati  -ti-a  -tion.    One  of  these,  however  — 
that  on  the  fifth  syllable,  the  a  just  before  -t ion —is 
greater  than  the  rest,  and  is  called  the  primary  ac- 
(•••tit;  the  others  are  called  secondary.    There  is  a 
certain  analogy  between  accent  and  emphasis,  em- 
phasis doing  for  whole  words  or  clause--  of  -rnteuces 
what  accent  does  for  single  syllable-. 

2.  Peculiar  intonation  of  speech ;  as,  French  ac- 
cent, foreign  accent. 

3.  Certain  diacritical  marks  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks,  and  designed  to  regulate  the  force  of  tho 
voice  in  pronunciation  or  for  other  uses.    They  are 
three  in  number:  the  acute  accent  (').  designed  to 
note  that  the  voice  should  bo  raised ;  the  grave  ac- 
cent f'i,  that  it  should  be  depressed;  and  the-  cir- 
cumflex (~orA  ),  which  properly  combines  the  char- 
acters of  the  two  accents  already  named,  that  the 
voice  should  be  first   raUrd   and   then  depressed. 
The  acute  and  grave  accents  are   much    used  in 
French,  but  to  discriminate  sounds,  as  flite,  creme; 
and  the  circumflex  of  the  form  *  is  frequently  em- 
ployed in  Latin  to  discriminate  the  ablative  of  the 
first  declension,    as   />c»</m,   from   the  nominative. 
I"  nn". 

"  Accents  and  other  diacritical  marks  occur  also 
in  English.  Sometimes  the  former  are  employed  to 
regulate  the  stress  of  the  voice  ;  sometimes,  again, 
they  are  employed  for  other  purposes. 

Specially .' 

(«)  Geoin.  d~  Al»i,:  Letters,  whether  capital  or 
small,  are  at  times  accented,  particularly  when 
there  is  a  certain  relation  between  the  magnitude^ 
or  quantities  which  they  represent.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  line  A  it  may  be  compared  with  the  lina 
A'  B  ,  and  the  quantity  .r  //  with  .<•  //  . 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p8t, 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     work,     who,     s&n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     vnite,     cur,     rflle,     fail;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


accent 


41 


accerse 


(6)  Trig.:  Accents  mark  minutes  and  seconds  of 
a  degree  :  e.  a.,  30°  16  37'. 

(c)  Hor.  :  Accents  are  sometimes  used  to  denote 
minutes  and  seconds  of  an  hour:  e.  ff.,  6  h.  7'  14". 

(d)  Engineering:    Feet  and  inches,   and  similar 
measures  of  length,  are  often  noted  by  accents: 
thus,  3'  10'  =3  foot  10  inches. 

3.  Mode    of    speaking    or    pronunciation,    with 
especial  reference  to  dialectic  peculiarities. 

"The  broadest  accent  of  his  province."—  Mttcaul'i't.  Hist. 
JZn-j.,  ch.  iii. 

1  Poetry  :  Sometimes  used  for  the  language  of  a 
nat  ion  or  race. 

"  How  many  ages  hence 
Shall  this  our  lofty  scene  be  acted  o'er 
In  states  unborn  and  accents  yet  unknown." 

Shakesp.:  Jul.  Caesar,  iii.  1. 

4.  Sometimes  without  reference  to  dialectic  pe- 
culiarities. 

'•j.vuMs  a  kind  of  chaunting;  all  men  have  accent  of 
4heir  own,  though  they  only  notice  that  of  others."  —  Car- 
iyle:  Heroes  and  Hero-tt'orship,  Led.  iii. 

5.  In  the  plural:   Words.    Chiefly  in  poetry,  but 
al^o  in  prose. 

"But  when  lie  speaks,  what  elocution  flows! 
Soft  as  the  fleeces  of  descending  snows, 
The  copious  accents  fall  with  easy  art; 
Melting  they  fall,  and  sink  into  the  heart  '." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  iii.  283—286. 
"...  the  last  accents  of  the  darling  of  the  people.*1 
—  Mticaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*"  In  Poetry  :   Sometimes  specially  a  vocal    ac- 
companiment to  instrumental  music. 
"Not  by  chords  alone 

Well  touch'd,  but  by  resistless  accents  more." 
Coicper:  Tranal.  of  Milton's  Lat.  Poem  to  his  Father. 

6.  Mod.M-ustc:  The  strain  i  which  recurs  at  regular 
intervals  of  time.    Its  position  is  indicated  by  up- 
right strokes  called  bars.    The  first  note  inside  a 
bar  is  always  accented.     When  the  bars  contain 
more  than  one  group  of  notes,  which  happens  in 
compound  time,  other  accents  of  lesser  force  occur 
on  the  first  note  of  each  group  :    these  are  called 
secondary  ->r  subordinate  accents,  whilst  that  just 
inside  the  bar  is  termed  the  primary  or  principal 
accent.     Other  accents  can  be  produced  at   any 
point  by  the  use  of  the  sign  >-  ors/.    The  throw- 
ing of  the  accent,  on  a  normally  unaccented  portion 
of  the  bar  is  called  syncopation.    A  proper  group- 
ing of  accents  will  produce  rhythm.     It  is  con- 
sidered a  fault  if  an  accented  musical  note  falls  on 
a  short  syllable.    (Stainer  and  Barrett  ;  Dictionary 
Q/  Musical  Terms.) 

ac-$ent',  v.  t.  &  i.    [In  Ger.  accent  uiren  ;   Fr. 
t"  r<  ntuer.] 
I.  J'ransitive  : 

1.  To  place  stress  upon  a  particular  syllable  or 
syllables  in  a  \vunl  or  note  in  a  piece  of  music. 

".  .  .  and  accenting  the  words,  let  her  daily  read."  — 
L<fki-,tni  Edm-uti'tit. 

'2.  To  place  a   diacritical  mark  over    u    syllable 
meant  to  be  accented. 
II.  Intransitive: 
Poetic:  To  utter,  to  pronounce. 

"And  now  cougeal'd  with  grief,  can  scarce  implore 
Strength  to  accent,  Here  my  AJbertus  lies."  —  Wotton. 

accent  -ed,  pa.  par.     [ACCENT,  v.  <.] 

^fu£ir  :  The  term  applied  to  those  notes  in  a  bar 
on  which  the  >tiv>s  of  the  voice  falls.  [ACCENT, 
•.,!!.&] 

ac  gent  -Ing,  /»•.  par.    [ACCENT,  r.  /.] 

ac  9§nt  -or,  s.  [Lat.  accentor  =  one  who  sings 
with  another:  ad  =  to;  cantor  =  a  musician,  a 
.MMgiT  ;  rnnn  —  to  sing.] 

tl.  3/uai'c:  One  v.ho  takes  the  chief  part  in 
singing. 

2,  A  genus  of  birds  so  called  from  its  sweetness  of 
note.    It  belongs  to  the  family  Sylviadte,  and  con- 
tains two  British  species,  the  A.  alpinus,  or  Alpine 
accentor,  and  the  A.  modular  is,  or  nodgo  accentor. 
generally  called  the  hedge   sparrow.      The  heti^i-, 
or  English,  sparrow  was  recently   introduced  into 
thU  country  in  the  hope  that  the  chinch-bug  would 
be  destroyed.    But  the  feathered  foreigner  proved 
such    an   intolerable    nuisance    to    the    American 
fanner,  that  a  price  is  now  set  on  his  head. 

ac-cent'-u-al,  a.  [ACCENT.!  Pertaining  to  ac- 
cent, connected  with  accent;  rhythmical. 

".  .  .  that  [music]  which  was  simply  rhythmical  or 
accentual."—  Mason:  '7c«v/i  Music.  p.  28. 

ac-9ent'-u-ate,  r.  /.  [In  Ger.  accentuiren;  Fr. 
accentuer;  Sp.  acentuar;  Ital.  accentuare.]  [  AC- 
CENT.] 

I.  To  pronounce  with  an  accent. 

1.  Lit.:  To  lav  stress  on  a  particular  syllabi'-  of 
a  word  in  speaking,  or  on  a  particular  note  of 
.music. 


2.  Fig. :   To  lay  stress  upon  anything. 

"In  Bosnia  the  struggle  between  East  and  West  was 
even  more  accentuated." —Canon  l.ht<!-»i  .  hi  Times,  D«c.  8, 
WTO). 

II.  To  place   a  mark  over  a  written  or  printed 

word  to  indicate  the  accent, 
ac  9ent  -u-at-ed,  pa.  par.  &a.    [ACCENTUATE.] 
ac  9ent   v  at-Ing,  pr.  par.    [ACCENTUATE.] 
ac  9ent-u-a  -tion,  s.    [In  German  and  French, 

accentuation.'] 

1.  The  placing  of  stress  on  particular  syllables  in 
speaking,  or  on  particular  notes  of  music  in  sing- 
ing, or  playing  an  instrument. 

"This  in  n  language  like  the  Q reek,  with  long-  words, 
measured  syllables,  and  a  great  variety  of  accenhtution 
between  one  syllable  and  another." — Grote.  Hist,  of 
Greece,  ch.  Izvii. 

2,  The  placing  an  accent  over  a  written  or  printed 
word,  or  over  a  note  of  music. 

"  The  division,  scansion,  and  accentuation  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Bishop's  edition." — Luicth: 
Confutation  of  ftp.  Hare,  p.  18. 

ac~9ep  9ion,  s.  [ACCEPTION.] 

1.  Reception. 

"...  the  emperor  give  thereto  favorable  accepcion." 
—  regecius  MS.,  Douce,  291,  f.  4.  (Haltiwell.) 

2.  Acceptation;   meaning   in     which  a   word    is 
taken. 

"There  is  a  second  accepcion  of  the  word  faith." — • 
Sauiiderson :  Sermons  (1689),  p.  61. 


t  ,  v.  t.  [In  Ger.  accept  iren;  Fr.  accepter; 
Sp.  aceptar;  Ital.  accettare;  Lat.  accepto,  fre- 
quentatiye=to  take  or  accept  often:  from  accep- 
t  urn,  supine  of  accipio  (lit.)  =  t<>  take  to  one's  self, 
to  accept  :  ad=t«;  capto=to  take.] 

1.  To  consent  to  take  what  is  offered  to  one  ;  this 
element  of  consent  distinguishing  it  from  the  more 
general  word  receive.     Thus,  one  may  receive   a 
blow,  i.  e.,  it  is  thrust  upon  him  unwillingly;  but 
he  accepts  a  present,  i.  e.,  he  consents  to  take  it 
instead  of  sending  it  back. 

"  Accept  the  gift."  —  Wordsworth  :  Laodamia. 

2.  To  view  with  partiality,  to  favor. 

"How  long  will  ye  judge  unjustly,  and  accept  the  per- 
sons of  the  wicked?"—  Pa.  Ixxiii,  2. 

3.  Theol.:  To  receive  into  favor,  granting  at  the 
same  time  forgiveness  of  sin  ;  to  forgive. 

"  If  thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted?"  —  Gen. 
iv.7. 

4.  To  agtee  to  with  disfavor,  under  some  measure 
of  constraint. 

"The  Spanish  Government  .  .  .  was  ready  to  acct.pt  any 
conditions  which  the  conqueror  might  dictate."—  Macau- 
lay  :  Hist.  /•-'";/.,  ch.  xzii. 

5.  To  admit  to  be  true  in  point  of  fact,  or  correct 
in  point  of  reasoning. 

"To  the  mind  that  will  not  accept  such  conclusion  .  .  . 
,  .  "  —  Otcen  :  Classiflc.  of  the  Mammalia,  p.  GO. 

6.  Comm.  :  To  consent  to  renew  a  bill  and  promise 
to  pay  it. 

*ac-9ept',  *.    [From  the  verb.]   Acceptance,  con- 
sent. 
ac^Spt  -a  bll  -l-t^,  s.    [From  acceptable.]  Tbe 

3uality  of  possessing  the  attractions  likely  to  pro- 
uce,  or  which  actually  have  produced,  a  favorable 
reception  ;  likelihood  of  being  received. 

".  .  .  for  the  obtaining  the  grace  and  acceptability  of 
repentance."  —  Jeremy  Taylur  :  Worthy  Communicant. 

accept  -$L-ble,  a.  [In  Fr.  acceptable;  fr.  Lat. 
acceptabilti.] 

1.  Able  to  bo  accepted,  that  may  bo  received  with 
pleasure,  gratifying. 

"With  acceptable  treat  of  fish  or  fowl, 
By  nature  yielded  to  his  practiced  hand." 

Wordsicorth  :  Exeur.,  bk.  vii. 

II  In  poetry,  often  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syl- 
lable. 

*f  Often  used  in  advertisements,  f.  ff.t  in  the  phrase 
"  an  acceptable  oflor  "=one  which  the  seller  of  any- 
thing considers  sufficient  to  allow  the  transaction 
to  take  place. 

2.  Agreeable  to. 

"Ben  to  the  Mhe  God  mor  acceptable 
Than  youres,  with  your  festit*  at  your  table." 

ChOHWn  &mipnnitrt'$  Tale,  7,495-6. 

"  Let  the  words  of  my  mouth,  and  the  meditation  of  my 
heart,  be  acceptable  in  thy  sight,  O  Lord."—/5!*  iii.  14. 

3.  Favorable. 

"Thus  saith  the  Lord,  In  an  iicsejtt  nt-l'-  time  Imve  I 
heard  th*M>.  and  in  a  day  of  tmlvatioii  have  I  helped  tl.ee.  " 
—  /*«.  xlU.  8. 

accept  a-ble-ness,  s.  [Fmm  ttcrt.'ptnhi<>.\  Tim 
po^-rs-iim  of  a  quality  or  of  qualities  fitting  a  per- 
son <»r  thing  to  bo  favorably  received. 

"  It  will  therefore  take  away  the  acceptnblenesx  of  that 
conjUQCtion."—  Vreir;  Cusmolmjia  $<u-rn,  ii  2. 


ac  9«pt  -a-bly1,  adr.  [From  acceptable.]  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  please,  gratify,  or  give  satisfac- 
tion to. 

"Let  us  have  grace,  whereby  we  may  serve  God  accepta- 
bly."— Ueb.  xii.  28. 

ac~9§pt  -an9e,  *.    [ACCEPT.  I 

I.  &II.  The  stato  of  re-reiving  with  satisfaction, 
or  at  least  with  acquiescence;  or  the  act  of  taking 
what  is  offered  to  one. 

The  state  of  receiving  anything— 

(1)  With  satisfaction: 

*'  .  .  .  shall  come  up  with  acceptance  on  mine  altar."  — 
Isa.  Ir.  7. 

(2)  With  dissatisfaction: 

"...  a  sum  which  he  thought  unworthy  of  his  accept' 
mice,  and  which  he  took  with  the  savage  snarl  of  disap- 
pointed greediness."—  Macau  I  ay.-  Hist.  Ena.,  ch.  liv. 

III.  That  which  has  been  received. 

Comm.  &  Law:  A  bill  of  exchange  drawn  on  one 
who  agrees  absolutely  or  conditionally  to  pay  it 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  document  itself.  To 
render  it  so  valid  that  if  the  drawee  fail  to  liquidate 
it  the  drawer  may  be  charged  with  costs  ;  the  prom- 
ise of  the  drawer  must  bo  m  writing  under  or  upon 
the  back  of  the  bill. 

"  .  .  .  every  trader  who  had  scraped  together  a  hun- 
dred pounds  to  meet  his  acceptance*,  would  find  his  hun- 
dred pounds  reduced  in  a  moment  to  fifty  or  sixty."— 
Mticditlaij:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

tlV.  The  generally  received  meaning  of  a  word, 
phrase,  or  assertion. 

"  .  .  .  an  assertion  most  certainly  true,  though 
under  the  common  acceptance  of  it,  not  only  false,  but 
odious."  —  South. 

ac  9ep-ta  -tion,  s.  [InFr.  acceptation;  Sp.acep- 
tacion  ;  Ital.  accettazione.]  [AOGBPT.l 

1.  Reception,  coupled  with  approbation. 

"  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  accepta- 
tion."— I  Tim.,  i.  15. 

f2.  Reception  generally. 


...    all  are  rewarded  with  like  coldness  of 
tion."—Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3.  Acceptableness. 

"...  are  notwithstanding  of  so  great  dignity  and 
acceptrititm  with  God,  that  most  ample  reward  in  heaven 
is  laid  up  for  them."—  Hooter. 

4.  Estimate,  estimation. 

"...  king  in  the  reputation  or  acceptation  of  God." 
—Report  on  the  Xttn  of  Kent's  Case.  (See  Froude:  Hist. 
Enu.,  ch.  vii.) 

IT  Specially  used  of  high  estimation  or  esteem. 
"  .     .     .     the  state  of  esteem  or  acceptation  they  are  in 
with  their  parents  and  governors."  —  Locke;  Education,  §  53. 

5.  The  sense  or  meaning  put  upon  a  word. 

*'.      .     .     proof  that  the  words  have  been  employed  by 
others  in  the  acceptation  in  which  the  speaker  or  writer 
desires  to  use  them."—  J.  S.  Mill:  Logic. 
aCHjep  -tSd,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ACCEPT,  r.  *.] 
*'  My  new  accepted  guest  I  haste  to  find, 
Now  to  Peirteus*  honour'd  charge  consigned." 

/'•>/"'••  Homer'*  Odyssey,  bk.  xvii.,  66,  67. 

ac-9ep  -t5r,  ac-^p  -tor,  s.    [Lat.  acceptor,] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  One  who  accepts.     In  this  sense 
generally  spelled  ACCEPTER. 

"God  is  no  accepter  of  persons."  —  Chillinaicorth:  Ser. 
mons,  3. 

2.  Law*  &  Comm.:  One  who  having  had  a  bill  of 
exchange  drawn  upon  him,  accepts  it.    [ACCEPT- 
ANCE.]    Till   ho    has    done    this  he  is  called  the 
drawee. 

tac  9Sp-tIl-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  acceptilatio.  fr. 
acceptum  (Comm.),  that  which  is  received;  l<itu», 
pa.  par.  of  fero=tv  bear.]  Forgiveness  of  a  debt, 
the  extinction  of  a  verbal  contract  attended  with 
pome  hollow  formalities.  %1A  verbal  acquittance, 
when  the  debtor  domamleth  "f  tin-  rreditour,  Doe 
you  acknowledge  to  have  had  and  received  this  or 
that?  And  the  creditonr  answoroth,  Yea,  I  doe 
acknowledge  it."  (Minshcu.) 

ac-c8p'-tlftgt  pr.  par.    [ACCEPT.] 

*ac  9ep'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  accept  io  =  an  accepting.] 

1.  Acceptance,  the  stato  of  being  reeeh  nl. 

".  .  .  the  original  cause  of  our  accept  inn  before 
God."—  Hum  Hi  fit,  II.:  ,1/m*  It,',-*!*. 

f2.  The  received  meaning  of  a  word. 
"That  this  hnth  been  esteemed  the  due  and   proper  ar- 
eeption  of  the  word."—  Hammond  .-  Fumlttn, 

tac-cep'-tlve,  a.    Ready  to  accept. 

"Tli«  people  generally  are  very  accept  ire,  and  apt  to 

api-laud  any  mcritahle  work."—  B.  J.*«.s.,,(  .    lit,  < 

I--:-.:!,    ii.   7. 

ac-9ep-tor.    [ACCEPTER.] 

*ac~9er  se,  r.  i.  [Lat.  aorera/o.]  To  call  together, 

to  -mmiKMi. 

"  .  .  and  thereupon  accersetl  and  call  together  hyi 
army."—  Hall  :  K-lirnr-l  II'.,  f.  26. 


boll,     l>6y;     pout,    jdwl;     cat,     $611,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     eylst.    ph  =  f. 
-cian;      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =--  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sioua  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel.      del. 


access 
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accident 


ac  -cess,  *ac  -<jesse  (formerly  pron.  ac-fjess  : 
seethe  examples  from  Milton,  Shakespeare,  Pope, 
Ac.},  s.  [In  Fr.  accts;  Ital.  accesao.  fr.  Lat.  <«•- 
cessus  =  a  going  to,  a  coming  to:  also,  a  fit,  the  sud- 
den attack  of  a  disease :  accede  —  to  go  to,  to  come 
to] 

I.  The  act,  process,  or  movement  of  going  for- 
ward, in  contradistinction  to  going  back. 

" .  .  .  were  it  not  for  the  variations  of  the  accfsses 
and  recesses  of  the  sun,  which  call  forth  and  put  back." — 
Bacon  :  De,  Calore  et  Frigore. 

Hence.  II.  Increase,  addition. 

1.  Generally : 

"A  stream  which,  from  the  fountain  of  the  heart, 
Issuing,  however  feebly,  nowhere  flown 
Without  access  of  unexpected  strength.*' 

Wordsworth  .-  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

2.  Medicine : 

(a)  The  return  of  a  periodical  disease,  such  as  in- 
termittent fever,  madness,  &c.  An  access  andpar- 
oxysrn  are  different.  Access  is  the  commencement 
of  the  new  invasion  made  by  the  disease,  while  the 
paroxysm  is  its  height  (See  Blount.) 

"And  from  access  of  frenzy  lock'd  the  brain." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xii.  213. 

Hence,  (*b)  formerly  used  for  a  fever  itself. 
(Chaucer.) 

"A  water  lily,  which  doth  remedy 
In  hot  accesses  as  bokes  specify." 

Bochas,  bk.  i.,  c.  15. 

If  The  word  is  still  used  in  Lancashire  for  the 
ague.    (Halliwell:  Diet.)    [AXES.] 
Ill    Liberty,  means  or  opportunity  of  approach. 

1.  Gen. :  Liberty  of  approach,  as  to  God,  to  a 
great  man,  or  to  anything;  approach. 

"I,  in  the  day  of  my  distress, 
Will  call  on  Thee  for  aid  : 
For  Thou  wilt  grant  me  free  access, 
And  answer  what  I  pray'd." 

Milton:  Ps.  Ixxxvi. 

"When  we  are  wrong'd  and  would  unfold  our  griefs, 
We  are  denied  access  unto  his  person." 

Shakesp.;  K.  Henry  IV. t  Part  II.,  iv.  1. 
"Go,  lest  the  haughty  partner  of  my  sway 
With  jealous  eyes  thy  close  access  survey." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  i.,  676-7. 

"...  they  were  neither  contemporary  witnesses, 
nor  had  personal  access  to  the  evidence  of  contemporary 
witnesses."—  Lewis:  Credibility  of  Early  Roman  Hist. 

2.  -Spec. :  Opportunity  of  sexual  intercourse. 

"  .  .  .  if  the  husband  be  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, ...  so  that  no  access  to  his  wife  can  be  pre- 
Bum(u\."  —  Rl<ickst'»m:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  16. 

3.  Means  of  approach, 
(a)  Generally: 

"The  access  of  the  town  was  only  by  a  neck  of  land." — 
Bacon. 

(6)  Arch. :  A  passage,  such  as  a  corridor,  between 
the  several  apartments  in  a  building. 

ac  -9es-sar-I-lj?,  adv.    [ACCESSORILY.] 

&c'-9es-sar-I-ness, «.    [ACCESSORINESS.] 

ac  -ces-sar-jf,  s.  &  a.    [ACCESSORY.] 

*ac  -$esse,  s.    [Fr.]    Old  spelling  of  ACCESS. 

&c-9es-sl-bll-l-tf ,  s.   [Lat.  accessibilitas.]   Ap- 

proachablcncss. 

".    .    .    to  place  the  Scriptures  in  a  position  of  awx*i- 

bility  to  the  mass  of  the  community.  — Gladstone;  State 

in  Relation  to  the  Church,  ch.  vii. 

ac-9es  -sl-ble,  a.    fin  Fr.  accessible,  fr.  Lat.  ac- 
cess*/>///.s.] 
I.  Able  to  be  approached,  approachable: 

I.  As  a  place  with  a  path  or  road  leading  to  it. 

"Conspicuous  far,  winding  with  one  ascent, 
Accessible  from  earth,  one  entrance  high." 

Milton:  Par.  Lost,  bk.  iv. 

'J.  As  n  person  of  courteous  manners,  affable. 

3.  As  God,  in  the  capacity  of  Hearer  of  Prayer. 

"  May  she!  and  if  offended  Heaven  be  still 
Accessible,  and  prayer  prevail,  she  will.'- 

Cotpper.-  Table  Talk. 

4.  More  fig.:  As  a  mind  by  reason. 

"...  whose  testimony  would  have  satisfied  all 
minds  accessible  to  reason," — Macaulay;  Hist.  Emj., 
ch.viii. 

II.  Obtainable,  procurable. 

"It  appears  from  the  best  information  which  is  at  pres- 
ent accessible  .  .  .''—Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

"No  authentic  record  of  the  migrations  or  acts  of  the 
PelaAginn  people  appears  to  have  been  accessible  to  the 
historians  of  antiquity." — Lewis:  Credibility  <if  Early 
Roman  Hist. 

ac~9es  -sl-bly%  adv.  [ACCESSIBLE.]  In  such  a 
situation  or  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  approach- 
able. 


ac-ces  -Sion,«.  [InFr.  accession:  fr.  Lat.accessio 
—  a  Koing  or  coming  to;  accedo~to  go  or  come: 
a<i=to;  cedo=to  go  or  come.  J 

I.  Lit. :  The  act  of  going  to. 

•^1"  '-Hilly: 

1.  The  act  of  a  king  or  queen  in    coming  to  or 
reaching  the  throne  when  it  has  become  vacant  by 
the  death  or  removal  of  the  former  occupant. 

"The  bill  .  .  .  received  the  royal  assent  on  the 
tenth  day  after  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  The  act  of  acceding  to,  adhering  to.  engaging 
or  joining  in  a  project,  enterprise,  treaty,  or  any- 
thing similar. 

"Beside,  what  wise  objections  he  prepares 
Against  my  late  accession  to  the  wars?" 

Dryden;  Fables. 

*3.  Accessoriness  to,  complicity  with  or  in. 

*'I  am  free  from  any  accession,  by  knowledge,  counsel, 
or  any  other  way,  to  his  late  Majesty's  death. .'—Marquis 
>tf  Argyle:  Speech  on  the  Scaffold. 

II  That  which  goes  or  comes  to  another  thing, 
that  which  is  added  to  anything. 

1.  Gen.:  Increase,  addition. 

" .  .  .  so  enormous  an  accession  of  gain  would  prob- 
ably induce  the  improver  to  save  a  part."—./.  >'.  Mill: 
Polit.  Economy. 

"...  a  great  accession  of  strength."— Xacaulatj:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  ixiv. 

"  Nor  could  all  the  king's  bounties,  nor  his  own  large 
accessions,  raise  a  fortune  to  his  heir." — Clarendon. 

2.  Med  :   The   coming   on   of   the   paroxysm    of 
periodical  disease :  as.  for  instance,  of  intermittent 
lever. 

"  Quotidian,  having  an  interval  of  twenty-four  hours, 
the  accession  of  the  paroxysm  being  early  in  the  morn- 
ing."— Cyclop.  ofPrac.  Med. 

3.  Law:  An  addition  to  property   produced  by 
natural  growth  or  by  artistic  labor  upon  the  raw 
materials.    The  increase  of  a  flock  of  sheep  by  the 
birth  of  lambs  is.  in  law,  an  accession  to  the  prop- 
erty. 

ac~9§s  -sion-al,  a,  [ACCESSION.]  Pertaining  to 
accession,  additional. 

"The  accessfonal  preponderancy  is  rather  nn  appear- 
ance than  reality." — Sir  T.  Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

*  ac^es  -slve,  a.    [Eng.  access;  -toe.] 

1.  Contributory. 

"His  own  occessit-eand  excessive  wickedness."— A'lttms: 
in,,**,  ii.  379. 

2.  Additional. 

*ac-§es  -slve-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  accessive ;  -/#.]  By 
his  own  seeking  (Halliwell) ;  accessorily,  as  an  ac- 
cessory ( WrigM). 

ac-?es  sor  -I-al,  «.  [ACCESSORY.]  Pertaining 
to  an  accessoTy.  [ACCESSORY,  a.] 

ac  -9ea-s5r-I-l^,  ac -$£s-sg,r-I-l^,  <'<*'••  [AC- 
CESSORY or  ACCESSARY.]  After  the  manner  of  an 
accessory. 

ac  -ges-s6r-l-ness,  ac'-ces-sar-I-ness,  s.  [AC- 
CESSORY or  ACCESSARY.]  Tne  state  of  being  acces- 
sory 

"...  a  negative  accessor fn^ss  to  the  mischiefs." — 
Dr.  H.  More:  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

ac  -9eVs8r-jf,  s.  [In  Fr.  accessoire;  Low  Lat. 
accessories,  fr.  classical  Lat.  accessus.']  [ACCESS.] 

A.  Of  persons: 

Lit ir  :  One  who  is  not  the  chief  actor  in  an  offense 
nor  present  at  its  commission,  but  still  is  connected 
with  it  in  some  other  way.  Accessories  may  be- 
come so  before  the  fact  or  after  the  fact.  Sir 
Matthew  Halo  defines  an  accessory  before  the  fact 
as  one  who,  being  absent  at  the  time  of  the  crime 
committed,  doth  yet  procure,  counsel,  or  command 
another  to  commit  a  crime.  If  the  procurer  be 
present  when  the  evil  deed  is  being  done,  he  is  not 
an  accessory,  but  a  principal.  An  tt  <•<•>'**<  in;  t'Jtcr  the 
fact  is  one  who,  knowing  a  felony  to  have  been  com- 
mitted, receives,  relieves,  comforts,  and  assists  tin1 
felon.  In  high  treason  of  a  pronounced  character 
there  are  no  accessories,  all  are  principals.  In  petit 
treason,  murder,  and  felonies,  there  may  be  acces- 
sories; except  only  in  those  offenses  which,  by 
judgment  of  law,  are  sudden  and  unpremeditated, 
as  manslaughter  and  the  like,  which,  therefore,  can- 
not have  any  accessories  before  the  fact.  So,  too,  in 
petit  larceny*  and  in  all  crimes  under  the  degree  of 
felony,  there  are  no  accessories  either  before  or 
fifft'r  the  fact ;  but  all  persons  concerned  therein,  if 
guilty  at  all,  are  principals.  (Blackstone:  Com- 
„<•  ntitrk'S,  bk  iv.,  chap,  iii  ) 

'1.  <>:•<{.  Lanij.  (somewhat  figuratively):   One  who 
abets  or  countenances   anything  which  is  wrong, 
whether  human  law  consider  it  a  crime  or  no. 
"An  accessary  by  thine  inclination 
To  all  sins  past,  and  all  that  are  to  come, 
From  the  creation  to  the  general  doom." 

Shakesp.;  Rape  of  Lucrece. 


B.  Of  things: 

1.  Gen.:  That  which  helps  something  else. 
"...    the  consideration  constitutes  an  accessary  to 

the  fundamental   law  of  progress."  —Xartineav    C-jmte's 
Philosophy,  Introd.,  ch.  i. 

2.  Painting:     Accessories    are   whatever    repre- 
sentations are  introduced  into  a  painting  apart 
from  the  leading  figures.    In  literary  composition 
&c.,  the  word  has  an  analogous  meaning. 

"...  who  seeks  only  to  embody  in  language  the  sub- 
stance  of  the  fact,  and  who  discards  all  accessories,  all 
ornament,  and  all  conjecture."—  Letcis:  Credibility  vf 
Early  Roman  Hist 

3.  Biol. :   Something  added  to  the  usual  number 
of  organs  or  their  parts.     <  London .  i 

"The  swim-bladder  has  also  been  worked  in  as  an 
accessory  to  the  auditory  organs  of  certiiin  fish." — !>•'>•- 
win:  Or tg in  of  Species. 

ac  1-$e's-s6r-f ,  ac  -9es-sar-$f,  «.  [In  Fr  acres- 
soire.] 

I.  Of  persons:    Acceding  to,  contributing  or  con- 
tributory to,  partially  responsible  for 

"  .  .  .  he  would  rather  suffer  with  them  than  be  «<•<•*•«- 
sary  to  their  sufferings."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

*T  In  the  earlier  editions  of  Macaulay  the  spelling- 
adopted  is  accessary,  in  the  later  ones  accessory. 

II.  Of  things:  Contributing,  aiding  in  a  secondary 
way. 

1.  Generally: 

"...  imply  a  whole  train  of  accessory  and  explana- 
tory local  legends.'' — Grote:  Hist,  of  Greece. 

2.  Anaf.  Accessory  nerves  (accessorius  Willisii,  or 
par  arcessorium) :    A  _pair  of  nerves  which  pursue  a 
very  devious  course  in  the  bodily  frame.    Arising 
by  several  filaments  from  the  medulla  spinalis  of 
the  neck,  they  advance  to  the  first  vertebra,  and 
thence  through  the  foramen  of  tlieos  occipitis  to 
the  cranium.    After  communicating  there  with  the 
ninth  and  tenth  pairs  they  pass  out  close  to  the 
eighth,  and  terminate  finally  in  the  trapezius, 

"The  eighth  pair  [of  nerves,  according  to  vVillan'a 
arrangement]  including  the  plosso-pharynjreal,  the 
pneumo-pnfitric,  and  the  spinal  accessory." — Toad  tf  Boir~ 
man:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xi. 

3.  ZooL  Accessory  cusps  (in  teeth):  Those  super- 
added  to  the  more  normal  ones,  and  contributing  to 

their  efficiency. 

"The  tooth  of  the  fossil  in  question  differs  in  the 
t-liaj'i-  of  the  middle  and  in  the  size  of  the  )i<v»-s-"/-y 
«  H.S/.S."  —  Oven:  British  Fossil  Xammuls  (1846),  p.  72. 

Accessorj/  valves  (in  the  shells  of  the  molluscous 
genera  Pholas,  Pholididia,  and  Xylophaga) :  Small 
valves  additional  to  the  two  large  ones  naturally 
occurring  in  those  "  bivalve  "  shells.  They  protect 
their  dorsal  margins.  They  are  well  seen  in  the 
common  Pholas  dactyhts. 

4.  Painting:  Pertaining  to  the  unessential  parts 
of  a  picture,  introduced  either  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  main  subject,  or  for  ornament's 
sake. 

5.  Scots  Law  : 

(a)  Accessory  actions  are  those  which  are  sub- 
servient to  others,  or  designed  to  prepare  the  way 
for  them :  as,  for  instance,  an  action  for  the  recov- 
ery of  lost  deeds. 

(6)  An  accessory  obligation  is  an  obligation  aris- 
ing from  another  one  which  is  antecedent  and 
primary  to  it.  Thus,  when  one  borrows  money  at 
interest,  the  repayment  of  the  principal  is  tin- 
primary,  and  the  regular  liquidation  of  tnc  interest 
the  accessory  obligation. 

ac-ces  -SUB.  [Lat  accessus.]  \  term  in  canon 
law,  signifying  a  method  of  voting  at  the  election 
of  a  pope,  generally  known  as  an  election  by  ac- 
clamation. 

ac-ci  a-ca-tu  -ra  fci  as  $w\  *.     fltal.,  from 

acrinrrare  —  to  bruise,  to  crush,  to  jam  down.] 

Afiisic :  The  procedure  of  an  organist  when,  in 
place  of  touching  a  single  note,  he  also  momentarily 
allows  his  finger  to  come  in  contact  with  the  semi- 
tone below. 

ac  -§I-den$e,  P.  [Lat.  accidenfia  =  a  ca-nal 
event.  \  An  elementary  book  of  grammar,  especially 
of  Latin  grammar. 

"  Mrs.   Page.    Sir   Hugh,   my    husband,   snya,   my   son 

Erotits  nothing  in  the  world  at  hi^  book  :  I  pray  you  a-k 
im  some  questions  in  his  accidence."— Stinkvsp  :  ,1/rrry 
ir/f-.s  iv.  1. 

ac'-$I-dens,  R.  [Lat.  accident*,  l-r  par.  of  •/<•- 
I'itln;  also  $.]  The  opposite  <>f  c-i-ence  or  substance 
[ACCIDENT,  No.  II.] 

"  Accitlens,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  connexion  whatever 
with  tlie  essence,  but  may  come  and  go,  and  the  species 
still  remain  what  it  was  before."—./.  >.  Mill:  Logic. 

ac  91  dent,  s.  [In  Fr.  accident :  Ital  accid^ntc; 
Lat.  accident,  pr.  par.  of  accitlo  =  to  fall  to,  to 
arrive  suddenly,  to  happen:  ad  =  to;  carfo  —  to 
fall.]  [CASE,  CADEXCE.J 


late,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf.     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      a,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


accidental 
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acclamation 


an 


I.  Of  occurrences: 

1,  <».u.:  An  occurrence  or  event  of  "whatever  kind. 
"And  ye  choice  spirits,  that  admonish  me, 

And  give  me  signs  of  future  accidents.'  (Thunder.)" 
Shakesp..-  King  Henry  VI.,  Part  I.,  v.  3. 

2.  Specially: 

(a)  Something  unpurposed  or  unintentional, 
occurrence  not  planned  beforehand  by  man. 

"Ant.  Do  it  at  once; 

Or  thy  precedent  services  are  all 
But  accidents  uupurposed." 

>/iti/i't'sp.;  -iiiftnit/  trn<i  Cleopatra,  iv.  12. 

"And  more  by  accident  than  choice, 
I  listened  to  that  single  voice." 

Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  iv. 

(b)  An  unforeseen  occurrencej  particularly  if  it  be 
of  a  calamitous  character.    This  is  the  most  com- 
mon use  of  the  word. 

"An  unhappy  accident,  he  told  them,  had  forced  him  to 
make  to  them  in  writing  a  communication  which  he 
would  gladly  have  made  from  the  throne." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

"The  old  ones  seem  generally  to  die  from  accidents,  as 
from  falling  down  precipices."— Darwin;  Voyage  round 
the  H'vrl'I. 

(c)  The  state  of  a  betrayed  girl. 
II.  Ofunessentials: 

1.  Logic: 

r  (a)  Whatever  docs  not  really  constitute  an  essen- 
tial part  of  a  person  or  thing;  as  the  clothes  one 
wears,  the  saddle  on  a  horse,  &c. 

(6)  The  qualities  or  attributes  of  a  person  or 
thing,  as  opposed  to  the  substance.  Thus  bitterness, 
hardness,  <fcc.,  are  attributes,  and  iiot  part  of  the 
substance  in  which  they  inhere. 

(c)  That  which  may  be  absent  from  anything.leav- 
ing  its  essence  still  unimpaired.  Thus  a  rose  might 
be  white  without  its  ceasing  to  be  a  rose,  because 
color  in  the  flowers  of  that  genus  is  not  essential  to 
their  character. 

IT  Accidents,  in  Logic,  are  of  two  kinds—separ- 
able and  inseparable.  If  walking  bo  the  accident 
of  a  particular  man,  it  is  a  separable  one,  for  he 
would  not  cease  to  be  that  man  though  he  stood 
still ;  while  on  the  contrary,  if  Spaniard  is  the  acci- 
dent connected  with  him,  it  is  an  inseparable  one, 
since  he  never  can  cease  to  be.  ethuologically  con- 
sidered, what  he  was  born.  (Whately:  Logic,  bk, 
ii..chap.  v..§4.) 

If  From  logic  these  significations  have  found 
their  way  into  ordinary  English  literature. 

"And  tome  eubstaunce  into  accident." 

Chaucer.-  Pardoneres  Tale,  13,954. 

"  The  accident  of  his  birth  .  .  .  had  placed  him  in  a 
poet  for  which  he  was  altogether  unfitted." — Macaulay; 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Grant.:  A  property  attached  to  a  word  which 
nevertheless  does  not  enter  into  its  essential  defini- 
tion.   Each  species  of  word  has  its  accidents :  thus 
those  of  the  noun  substantive  are  gender,  declen- 
sion, and  number.    Comparison  in  an  adjective  is 
also  an  accident. 

"Unto  grammar  also  belongeth,  as  an  appendix,  the 
consideration  of  the  accidents  of  words,  whicn  are  meas- 
urt1,  sound,  and  elevation  or  accent,  and  the  sweetness 
and  harshness  of  them." — Bacon  :  Advanc.  of  Learning, 
bk.  ii. 

3.  Her. :  An  additional  note  or  mark  on  a  coat  of 
armor,  which  may  bo  omitted  or  retained  without 
altering  its  essential  character. 

d. :  A  symptom  of  a  disease.    (Rider.) 


ac-9l-dent  -$1,  a.    [Fr.  acddentel.] 


"So  shall  you  hear 
Of  accidental  judgments,  casual  slaughters." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

*2.  Adventitious;  produced  not  from  the  natural 
qualities  of  the  agent  or  agency  left  to  itself,  but 
by  the  influence  of  something  foreign  to  it. 

"  IJy  such  n  minister  as  wind  to  fire, 
That  adds  an  nccidenlat  fierceness  to 
^Lts  natural  fury." — Denhant  .-  Sophy. 

3.  Not  essential  to,  which  might  be  dispensed 
with,  and  yet  leave  the  thing  to  which  it  pertains, 
or  in  which  it  inheres,  unimpaired. 

"He  determined  that  till  the  species  occurring  in  this 
marl,  twelve  in  number,  agreed  in  every  respect,  even  in 
their  accidental  variations,  with  the  same  species  now 
existing  in  Yorkshire." — Oicen  :  British  Fossil  Mam.  <£• 
Birds,  p.  168. 

*T  Specially : 

(a)  In  Logic,  an  accidental  definition  is  ono  which 
assigns  the  properties  of  a  species  or  the  "  acci- 


dents  "  of  an  individual.  Besides  accidental,  there 
aro  also  physical  and  logical  definitions.  (Whately: 
Logic.) 

(b)  Persp.:  An 
accidental  point 
is  the   point  in 
which  a  straight 
line  drawn  from 
the  eye  parallel 
to  another  given 
straight  line  in- 
tersects   the 
plane     of    the 
picture.      Thus, 
in    the    accom- 
panying  figure, 
A  B  is  the  line 
parallel  to  C  p, 
the  line  given  in 

perspective.  A  B  cuts  the  plane  B  F  in  the  point  B. 
B  is  the  accidental  point. 

(c)  Music:  Accidentally  the  term  used  respecting 
such  sharps,  flats  and  naturals  as  do  not  occur  at 
the  clef,  ana  which  imply  a  change  of  key,  or  mod- 
ulation different  from  that  in  which  the  piece  be- 
gan.   For  instance,  in  the  key  of  C  natural  major, 
an  accidental  sharp  prefixed  to  F  implies  the  key  of 
G  major,  and  a  flat  placed  before  B  implies  the  key 
of  F  major  or  D  minor. 

(d)  Optics:  Accidental  colors,  called  also  ocular 
spectra,  are  those  which  are  produced  by  a  weak- 
ness in  the  eye,  and  which  are  not  essential  to  tho 
light  itself.  If  a  person  look  intensely  with  one  eye 
at  a  colored  wafer  affixed  to  a  sheet  of  white  paper, 
and  then  turn  that  same  eye  on  another  part  of  the 
paper,  a  spot  like  the  wafer  will  appear,  but  of  a 
different  color.    If  the  wafer  was  red.  the  spot  will 
be  green;  if  the  former  was  black,  the  latter  will 
be  white ;  and  there  will  be  corresponding  transfor- 
mations whatever  the  color. 

(e )  Painting.      Accidental     lights :      Secondary 
lights;   effects  of  light  other  than  ordinary  day- 
light.    (Fairholt.) 

ac-$I-dent  -&1,  s.    [From  the  adjective.] 

1.  Logic  and  Oi'd.  Lang.:    A  property  which  is 
not  essential ;  that  is,  one  which  may  be  dispensed 
with  without  greatly  altering  the  character  of  that 
of  which  it  is  a  property. 

*l  Often  in  the  plural. 

"Conceive  as  much  as  you  can  of  the  essentials  of  any 
subject  before  you  consider  its  accidentals." — Watts: 
Logic. 

"  This  similitude  consisteth  partly  in  essentials,  or  the 
likeness  of  nature ;  partly  in  accidentals,  or  the  likeness 
in  figure  or  affections. " — Pearson:  The  Creed,  Art.  I. 

2.  Painting    (plural) :    Those   fortuitous   effects 
produced  by  light  falling  upon  particular  objects, 
so  that  portions  of  them  stand  forth  in  abnormal 
brightness,  and  other   portions  are  cast  into  the 
shadow  and  greatly  darkened. 

:i.  Xfitsic  (sing.):  A  sharp  or  flat  prefixed  to  cer- 
tain notes  in  a  movement.  [See  the  adjective.] 


, _~ty\  s.    [From  accidental,  adj.] 

The  quality  of  being  accidental. 

"...  to  take  from  history  its  accidentally,  and  from 
science  its  fatalism." — Coleridge.-  Table  Talk. 

ac-$I-dent'-al-ly%  adv.    [From  accidental,  adj.] 

1.  In  an  unforeseen  way,  without  obvious  cause, 
casually,  fortuitously,  or  what  is  so  called,  though 
really  regulated  by  law. 

" .  .  .it  [the  Great  Seal]  was  accidentally  caught  by  a 
fishing  net  and  dragged  up."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Not  essentially. 

"  Proprium  and  accidens,  on  the  other  hand,  form  no 
part  of  the  essence,  but  are  predicated  of  the  species  only 
(icciflentally."—J.  S.  Mill:  Logic. 

ac-9l-dent'-al-ness,  s.  [ACCIDENTAL,  a.]  The 
quality  of  being  accidental,  fortuitous*  -- . 

*£c-$I-de'nt'-ar-y,  *ac-9l-dent  -ar-Ie, «.  fLat. 
accidens,  and  suff.  -«;v/=pertaining  to.]  Accidental. 

"Some  nre  supernatural,  others  natural],  and  others 
accldmtart*."  IYm«*4  >/.»»•••.//„««<•,  760,  2. 

*ac-cl-den -tl  a-ry1,  a.  [ACCIDENCE.]  Pertain- 
ing to  the  accidence. 

"...  which  every  acciilentiary  boy  [t.  e.,  every  boy  in  a 
grfimmur  class]  in  school  knoweth  as  well  MS  you." — 
Hislit'p  Morton:  Discharge,  p.  186. 

*ac'-cl-dle,  *ac  -$Ide,  s,  [Medieval  Lat.  acci- 
dia;  QT.aJWdeia=carele«siiew)  indifference:  kedeia 
=care;  fcedos=carc;  kcdo,  v.  t.=to  trouble,  to  dis- 
tress.] Negligence  or  carelessness  arising  from  dis- 
content, melancholy,  or  other  causes.  Specially 
used  when  the  rarde^ne.-s  is  in  the  performance  of 
unc'.-  religious  dutii1-- 

"He  hadde  an  accidie 
That  he  sleep  Saterdry  and  Sonday." 

Piers  Ploughman,  p.  99. 

"  Accitle  ys  slowthe  in  Code's  service."— MS.  Bodl.  48, 
f.  135.  (Halliwell:  Diet.) 


"De  accidia   .    .    .     (i.  e.,  accidie)  maketh  him  hevy, 

thoughtful,  and  wrawe    .    .    . 
.     .     .     thaune   is   accidie   the  angntshe  of  a  trouble 

hert."  Chaucer;  Parsones  Tale. 

ac-gl-pen  -ser,  s.    [ACIPENSER.] 
ac-cip  -I-ent,  s.  [Lat.  acdpieiis,  pr.  par.   of  </<•- 
cipio  =  to  receive :  arf=to;  audcupio=to  take.]    A 
receiver,  ono  who  receives. 

ac-cjIp'-It-Sr,  s.  [Lat,  accipiter=&  bird  of  pn-y, 
especially  (1)  the  goshawk,  and  (2)  the  sparrow- 
hawk.] 

1.  A  genus  of  raptorial  birds  belonging  to  the  fam- 
ily Falcon  idte.  It  is  from  this  genus  that  the  whole 
order  is  frequently 

called  Accipitres. 
Formerly  the  ge- 
nus Accipiter  con- 
tained, as  among 
the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, both  tho 
sparrow-hawk  and 
the  goshawk,  but 
now  only  the  for- 
mer is  retained  in 
it,  the  goshawk 
receiving  the  name 
of  Astu  r  paluni- 
barius.  [  ACCXP- 
IT  RES.] 

2.  A  bandage , 

applied  over  t  he  Sparrow-hawk  (Accipiter  N  i-n,  >. 
nose;   so  called 

from  its  likeness  to  the  claw  of  a  hawk.  (Dvnglt- 
son.) 

ac-$Ip  -X-tral,  a.  [Lat.  accipiter,  and  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  hawk. 

*ac'~9lp-I-tra.-ry^,  a.  [Lat.  accipitrarius,  fr.  ac- 
cipiter  (q.  v.).]  Ono  who  catches  birds  of  prey  ;  a  fal- 
coner. (Nash.) 

&c-$Ip'-I-tr6g,  «.  pi.    [  Lat.  pi.  of  aecipiter.] 

ZooL:  Tho  designation  given  by  Linnwus,('uviert 
and  other  writers  to  the  first  order  of  the  class  Avtv. 
or  Birds.  The  name  Raptores  is  now  more  fre- 
quently employed.  [RAPTORES.]  Though  the  Ac- 
cipitres are  called  from  Accipiter,  the  nawk,  the 
genus  Falco  is  tho  real  typo  of  the  order. 

ac-clp-l-tri'-nse,  «.  pi.  rAccipiTEEj  Spam.w- 
hawks.  A  family  of  raptorial  birds.  Type,  Accip- 
iter (q.  v.). 

ac-clp'-l-trlne,  a.  [From  Lat.  accipiter  (q.v.V] 
Pertaining  to  the  order  Accipitres,  or  to  tho  genus 
Accipiter;  rapacious,  raptorial,  predatory- 

aCHjIs  -mus,  ».  [Gr.  ufcfcwmo8=coyncss.  arTecta- 
tion.] 

Rhet.:  A  feigned  refusal  of  something  which  a 
person  earnestly  desires. 

*ac-$l'te,  v.  t.  [Lat.  accitum,  supine  of  accio~ 
to  summon:  ad=to',  cieo—to  put  in  motion,  to  ex- 
cite.t  [CiTE.J 

1.  To  incite,  to  impel,  to  induce. 

"Every  man  would  think  me  a  hypocrite  indee«I.  And 
what  accitea  your  most  worshipful  thought  to  think  so?" 
— Shakesp.:  King  Henry  /I".,  J\irt  II.,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  cite,  to  summon. 

"  Our  coronation  done,  we  will  accite 
(As  I  before  remember'd)  all  our  state." 

Slinkfxi,.:  H'-nryir.,  Part  II..  v.  2. 

ac-cla  im  (tfn«0,  ac-clame  (Scotch),  r.  t.    [In 
Sp.  aclamar;  Ital.  arclamare ;  fr.  Lat.  acclamo  -r» 
cry,  or  shout  t<>:   ad=io;  clamo=to  shout;  \\elsh 
llevain;  Irish  linniham,]    [('I.AIM,  CLAMOR.] 
tl.  To  applaud,  to  proclaim  applaudingly.  (Eny.) 
11 .    .    .    while  the  shouting  crowd 
Acclaims  thee  king  of  traitors." 

SttiulMt:  Itrgfct'ftf,  v.  3. 

2.  To  claim.    (Scotch.) 

"...    contraire  to  the  perpetual!  custome.  and  never 
afclamed  before."— Acts  Chun.  I.,  ed.  1814,  p.  282. 
ac-Cla'im,  s.    [From  tho  substantive.] 
Poet,  and  Rhet.:  Acclamation. 

"As  echoing  back,  with  shrill  ficcinini, 
And  chorus  wild,  the  chieftain's  name." 

.v,.rV;  Isiily  of  the  Lake,  ii.  21. 

ac-clai'med,  pa.  par.  &  «.    [ACCLAIM,  r.  f.] 
aC'Cl&l'm-IAg,  l»:  par.  &  a.    [ACCLAIM,  r.  t.~\ 
"Attended  by  a  glml,  it'-'-ln/iiiinn  train. " 

•IhoHtxfit-.   <'<i*rt'-  ../  In, l,.l''ti<-'\  n.  il. 

aC-Cla'-mate,  r.  t.  [Lut.  acrtainatum,  snpiii.-  "f 
acr  I  a  mo.']  To  applaud. 

"This  made  them  <i.:-I<n>i<rtr<l  to  no  mean  degree."— 
mif.-f/iMi/sr;  Ai><>l<>s/v  fur  Learning  (1(153  i,  p.  I-'L 

ac  clam-a  ted,  /<ci.  pa,-.  A  •*.    [ACCLAMATE.] 
ac-clam-a  -tlng,;>r.;x(r.    [ACCLAMATE.] 
ac  clam  a  -tion,  s.    [In  Fr.  (irri»imnti»n:  Ital. 
acclamcucione,  from  Lat.  acclamation^  eallinff  to, 

a  -lmnt  :  from  <if,lnmo;  crrf  =  to;  cJamo=t<>  call  **nt 
or  .-hout.  Tin*  Roman  ncrlamntin  (aoelamatioo) 


pg^t     j(S%i;  chorus,     chin,     benph;     go,     gem;     thin,     »nis;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?lBt.    ph     f. 

-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  sh6n;      -tion,      -§ion  =  znun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  snfis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  >el, 


acclamatory 

differed  from  plausus  (applause)  in  this  respect, 
-that  the  former,  as  its  etymology  (clamo=t<>  call 
out)  suggests,  meant  applause  uttered  with  the 
-voice ;  whilst  plau»ust  iTomplaudo=to  strike,  clap, 
•or  beat,  meant  clapping  of  hands.] 

I.  Approbation  of  a  person  or  thing  expressed  by 
•clapping  of  hands. 

Used  (1)  when  the  applause  is  given  simply  to 
express  feeling. 

"The  inhabitants  of  the  town  crowded  the  main  street, 
.and  greeted  him  with  loud  acclamations." — Macaitlay: 
Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

Or  (2)  when  it  is  designed  formally  to  carry  a 
motion. 

"When  they  [the  Saxons]  consented  to  anything,  it  was 
rather  in  the  way  of  acclamation  than  by  the  exercise  of  a 
deliberative  voice  or  a  regular  assent  or  negative."— Bits  A.- 
Abridgment  of  Eng.  Hist.,  ii.  7. 

If  Among  Antiquaries:  Acclamation  Medals  are 
medals  which  represent  the  people  as  in  the  act  of 
-expressing  acclamation. 

II.  Rhet. :  A  figure  of  speech  used  by  rhetoricians, 
and  called  by  the  Greeks,  and  after  them  by  the 
Bomans,  epiphoiiema. 

ac-Clam'-a-tOT-yS  a.  Expressing  approval  by  ac- 
clamation. 

fac  -cllm-a-ta  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  ]  Acclimatization 
(q.  v.). 

"The  Acclimatation  Cor,  as  we  term  it,  acclimatization) 
Society  of  Paris  was  founded  in  1854.'* — Xature,  vol.  i. 
(1869). 

ac-Cll'-mate,  r.  t.  [Pref.  oc=Lat.  ad=to,  and 
Eng.  climate ;  Fr.  acclimater.~]  Gradually  to  adapt 
the  body  to  the  peculiarities  of  a  climate  other 
than  its  own,  so  that  it  will  be  uninjured  by  the 
diseases  incidental  to  that  climate ;  to  inure  or  hab- 
ituate to  a  climate ;  to  acclimatize.  [CLIMATE.] 

ac-cll'-ma-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ACCLIMATE.] 

"  The  native  inhabitants  and  ace// mated  Europeans 
«njoy  a  state  of  health  the  most  perfect." — Crawford: 
Commixture  of  Races. 

tac-cli'-mate-ment,  s,  [ACCLIMATE.]  Accli- 
matization. 

ac-cll  -mat-Ing,  pr.  par.    [ACCLIMATE.] 

fac-Cli-ma-tion,  s.  [ACCLIMATE.]  Acclimati- 
zation (q.  v.). 

".  .  .  the  means  of  acclimation  and  culture." — Lou- 
don:  Encycl.  of  Agriculture. 

ac-cli'-ma-tl§e,  r.  t.    [ACCLIMATIZE.] 
ac-cli-ma^tl-za'-tion,  ac-cli-ma-tl-sa'-tion,  s. 
[ACCLIMATIZE.] 

1.  The  process  of  inuring  a  human  being7  one  of 
the  inferior  animals,  or  a  plant,  to  a  foreign  cli- 
mate. 

"The  acclimatisation  and  agricultural  societies  [in 
New  South  Wales]  have  been  directing  their  attention  to 
the  subject." — Xature,  vol.  iii.,  p.  473. 

2.  The  state  of  being  so  inured. 

"The  races  differ  also  in  constitution,  in  acclimatiza- 
tion, and  in  liability  to  certain  diseases." — Darwin:  De- 
scent of  Man,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

ac-cll -ma-tlze,  ac-cll'-ma-tlfe,  r.  f.  [Fr. 
acclimater.  1  [ACCLIMATE.]  To  produce  such  a 
change  in  the  constitution  of  a  human  being,  one  of 
the  inferior  animals,  or  a  plant,  as  to  adapt  it  to 
endure  the  climate  of  a  country  not  its  own. 

**  .  .  .  in  the  case  of  some  few  plants,  of  their  be- 
coming, to  a  certain  extent,  naturallynabituated  to  differ- 
ent temperatures,  or  becoming  acclimatised." — Darwin: 
Origin  oj  Species,  ch.  i.,  p.  140. 

If  Sometimes  to  is  placed  before  the  climate  to 
-which  the  constitution  is  adapted : 

"These  men  are  so  thoroughly  acclimatized  to  their 
cold  and  lofty  abode." — Darwin-.  Descent  of  Man,  vol.  i.t 
pt.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

ac-cll '-ma-tized,  ac-cli'-ma-ti§ed,  pa. par.  &  a. 
[ACCLIMATIZE,  ACCLIMATISE.] 

ac-cli-ma-ti  -zlng,ac-cli-ma-tl  ~§Ing,pa. par. 
[ACCLIMATIZE,  ACCLIMATISE.] 

ac-cll  -ma-tiire,  s.  [ACCLIMATE.]  Acclimatiza- 
tion (q.  v.). 

tac-clive,  *ac-cli'-vous,  a.  [Lat.  accJh-is- 
sloping  upward:  ad=to;  clivus=&  slope;  from  the 
root  kit  or  klin,  seen  in  Gr.  kli?io=to  cause  to  bend ; 
Lat.  declino—to  decline,  to  bend  down ;  inclino=to 
bend  in,  to  incline.]  Sloping  upward,  rising,  steep. 
•(CLEAVE,  CLIFF.] 

"The  way  easily  ascending,  hardly  so  acclive  as  a  desk." 
- — Aubrey:  Letters;  Account  of  Verulatn,  ii.  231. 

ac-cli'-vls,  s.    [ACCLIVE.] 

AiKtt. :  A  muscle  of  the  stomach,  otherwise  called 
-the  obliquus  ascendetis  musclo. 

ae-CllV-I-tyS  8.  [Lat.  acclivitas,  from  ad  =  to, 
.and  ctii'us  —  a  slope.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.;  A  slope  upward,  as  the  ascent  of 
a  hillt  or  a  sloping  bank.  The  same  hillside  or 
bankude  would  bo  called  a  declivity  by  one  de- 
scending it. 

"The  men  clamber  up  the  acclivities,  dragging  their 
A  :u>'  with  them," — Ray :  Creation. 
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2.  Fort.:  The  talus  of  a  rampart.    [TALUS.] 
*ac-cH'-VOUS,  a.    [ ACCLIVE.] 
*ac-cl<5y'  (1),  *ac-cloy  e,  v  .  /.  [CLOY.]  To  cloy, 
to  overload,  to  fill  up,  to  choke. 
"At  the  well-head  the  purest  streams  arise  ; 
But  murky  filth  his  braunching  armes  annoyes, 
And  with  uncomely  weedes  the  gentle  wave  accloyes." 
Spenser :  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  15. 

*a.c-cl6y'  (2),  v.  t.  [Fr.  enclouer=  (1)  to  prick 
(animals),  (2)  to  spike  guns.]  To  drive  a  nail  into 
the  hoof  of  a  horse  in  shoeing  it.  (Prompt.  Pare., 
p.  6.)  (Halliwell.) 

*ac-Cl6yd',  s.  [ACCLOY-]  A  wound  inflicted  on  a 
horse  by  driving  the  nail  into  the  quick  of  the  hoof 
in  shoeing  it.  (Topsell:  Four-footed  Beasts  (A.  D. 
1693),  p.  U.)  (Halliicell.) 

*ac-Clo"yed,  pa.  par.  [ACCLOT.]  (Optick  Glasse 
of  Humors,  A.  D.  1639.)  (Halliwell.) 

*ac-coa'st,  v.  t.   [ACCOST.] 

*ac-co"i  e,  *a'-c6Ye,  r.  t.  [0.  Fr.  coi;  Lat. 
quietus  —  quiet.]  To  calm  down;  to  daunt.  (Spen- 
ser.) 

*ac-CO*ied',  pa.  par.    [AccoiE.] 

*ac-c6"il',    v.  i.     [Fr.  accueillir—  to  receive,  to 
welcome.]    To  crowd,  to  bustle.    [CoiL.] 
"About  the  cauldron  many  cooks  accoil'd, 
With  hooks  and  ladles,  as  need  did  require." 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  30. 

*ac-COll,  r.  /.  [Fr.  accoller,  from  Lat.  ad  =  to 
ana  coitvm=the  neck.]  To  embrace  round  the  neck. 

"  Thrise  raught  I  with  mine  armes  t'  accoll  her  neck." 
Surrey  :   Virgil  ;  JEneid,  ii. 

ac'-CO-lade,  s.  [Fr.=an  embrace;  Lat.  ad=to, 
and  collum=the  neck.] 

1.  Her.:   The  ceremony  by   which   in  medieval 
times  one  was  dubbed  a  knight.    On  the  question 
what  this  was  antiquaries  are  not  agreed.    It  has 
been  made  an  embrace  round  the  neck,  a  kiss,  or  a 
slight  blow  upon  the  cheek  or  shoulder. 

"The  new  attorney-general  having  stooped  down  with- 
out objection  to  the  usual  accolade."— Townsend:  Lives  of 
Twelve  Eminent  Judges ;  Lord  Eldon. 

2.  Music :  The  couplet  uniting  several  staves.    It 
may  frequently  be  seen  in  part  music,  or  in  piano- 
forte music. 

*ac-COl  -ded,  a.  [A.  S.  acdlian,acelan  =  to  become 
cold.]  Cold. 

"  When  this  knight  that  was  accolded— and  hit  was  grete 
froste — and  he  saw  the  fyre,  he  descendide  of  his  horse, 
and  yede  to  the  fyre,  and  warmide  him." — Gesta  Romano- 
rum,  p.  83. 

*ac'-c6l-ent,  s.  [Lat.  accola^a  dweller  near  a 
place,  a  neighbor:  od=to,  or  near;  co/o=to  culti- 
vate, to  inhabit.]  One  who  dwells  near  a  country-  a 
borderer.  (Ash.) 

ac-c5l  -le,  a.  &  8.    [From  Fr.  col=the  neck.] 
I.  Used  odjectively: 

1.  Her. :  Gorged  or  collared,  as  lions,  dogs,  and 
other  auimals  occasionally  are  in  escutcheons. 

2.  Her. ;  Wreathed,  entwined  or  joined  together, 
as  two  shields  sometimes  are  by  their  sides.    The 
arms  of  a  husband  and  wife  were  often  thus  placed. 
(Gloss,  of  Her.,  A.  D.  1847.) 

II.  Used  substantively ' 

1.  An  animal  with  a  crown  on  its  head,  or  a  collar 
round  its  neck. 

2.  Two  shields  united  to  each  other  by  their  titles. 

3.  A  key,  baton,  mace,  sword,  or  other  implement 
or  weapon  placed  saltierewise  behind  the  shield. 
(Ibid.) 

*ac-com-ber,  *a-c5m  -ber,  *ac-com  -bre, 
*a-cum-bre,  r.  t.  [Pref.  ac=Lat.  ad,  and  Eng. 
cumber  (q.  v.).]  To  encumber,  perplex,  or  destroy. 

"Me  thynke  ye  are  not  gretly  with  wyt  acomberyd." 
Skeltnn:  Magnificence,  2,242. 

*ac-com  -bered,  pa.  par.  [ACCOMBER,  ACOMBER.] 

*ac-com  -ber-ous,  «.  [ACCOMBER.]  Cumber- 
some, troublesome. 

"A  Htil  tyme  his  ye  ft  is  agreeable, 
But  ful  accomberoiis  is  the  usinge." 

r,,nii,lnint>'j  fenim,  42. 

rac-COm -mod-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.  accon\wtulnhh>.} 
That  may  be  accommodated  or  adjusted. 

"  Such  general  rules  as  are  OMXMMMxfaM*  in  their 
variety.*' — Watts;  Logic. 

tac-cqm'-mod-a-ble-ness,.s-.  [.\CCOMMODABLE.] 
Capability  of  being  accommodated. 

ac-com  mod  ate,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  accommodates, 

pa.  par.  of  accotnmodo=to  make  one  thing  of  the 
same  size  and  shape  as  another,  to  fit,  to  adapt:  ad 
=  to,  and  commodo=to  adapt ;  romm0dM$= measured 
with  a  measure,  from  com •  =  coti  =  together,  and 
modus=a  measure.]  [MODCB.] 


accommodation 

I.  Transitive: 

1.  To  fit,  to  adjust  to. 

*'.  .  .  and  their  servile  labors  accommcftatfit  the  old 
system  to  the  spirit  and  views  of  despotism." — Gibbon : 
Decl.  and  Fall,  ch.  ihv. 

".  .  .  the  art  of  accom  modating  his  language  and  deport- 
ment to  the  society  in  which  he  found  himself."— Muc<tit- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Spec.:  To  make  up  or  adjust  differences. 

".  .  .  every  attempt  that  was  made  to  accommodate  one 
dispute  ended  by  producing  another."—  Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

3.  To  furnish  with  anything  needful  or  conven- 
ient. 

"Heaven  speed  the  canvas  gallantly  unfurl'd 
To  furnish  and  accommodate  a  world; 
To  give  the  pole  the  produce  of  the  sun, 
And  knit  the  unsocial  climates  into  one." 

Cowper;  Charity. 

4.  Comm.:  To  lend  with  the  view  of  suiting  the 
convenience  of  the  borrower. 

*'In  the  former  the  borrower  was  obliged  to  restore  the 
same  individual  thing  with  which  he  had  been  accommod- 
ated for  the  temporary  supply  of  his  wants."—  Gibbon : 
Decl.  and  Fall,  ch.  xliv. 

5.  Theol. :  To  suit  or  fit  the  language  of  a  proph- 
ecy to  an  event  which  it  typifies  or  illustrates  rather 
than  directly  predicts ;  to  use  the  sensus  accomod- 
ativus  of  the  Roman  Church. 

**In  accommodati ng  the  passages  of  Scripture." — Trans., 
Tholitck  on  the  Hebrews,  ii.  202. 

*II.  Intrans.:  To  be  conformable  to;  to  agree 
with. 

"How  little  the  consistence  and  duration  of  many  of 
them  seem  to  accommodate  and  be  explicable  by  the  pro- 
posed notion." — Boyle;  Seeptical  Chemist. 

Tf  In  Shakespeare's  and  Ben  Jonson's  days  ac- 
commodate was  a  very  fashionable  word,  or,  as  the 
latter  expresses  it,  one  of  "  the  perfumed  words  of 
the  time/'— (See  Shakesp.,  2  Hen.  IV.,  iii,  2.) 

*ac-c5m'-xnod-ate,  «.  [See  the  verb,]  Suitable 
to,  fit  for,  adapted  to. 

"He  condescended  to  it,  as  most  accommodate  to  their 
present  state  and  inclination." — Tillotson. 

ac-com  -m6d-at-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [ACCOMMOD- 
ATE, f .] 

*ac-c6m'-niOd-ate-ly;,  adi:  [From  accommod- 
ate, adj.]  Suitably,  agreeably. 

"Moses  his  wisdom  held  fit  to  give  an  account  accom- 
modately  to  the  capacity  of  the  people." — Dr.  H.  More  i 
Conjectura  Cabalistica,  p.  130. 

*ac-com'-ni6d-ate-liess,  s.  [From  accom mod- 
a/e,  adj.]  The  quality  of  being  accommodate;  fit- 
ness, suitableness. 

"Its  aptness  and  accommodate  ness  to  the  great  purpose 
of  men's  salvation  may  be  further  demonstrated." — Hai~ 
liwell ;  Saviour  of  Souls,  p.  80. 

ac-com '-mod-a-tlng,  pr.  par.  &  a.   [ACCOMMOD- 
ATE, v.  t.~\ 
I.  Used  adject ively : 

1.  Obliging;  as  *'an  accommodating  man." 

2.  Convenient;  as  "an  accommodating  arrange- 
ment." 

3.  Easily  adjusted  to. 

II.  Used  substantively :  Accommodation. 

"  Accommodating  of  the  eye." — Carpenter:  Human  Physi- 
ology. 

ac-com-mod-a  -tlng-ly1,  adv.  [From  the  pr.par.] 
In  an  accommodating  manner. 

ac-com-mod-a  -tion,  s.    [From  Lat.  accommod- 

OHO.] 

Essential  signification:  (1)  The  act  of  accommod- 
ating: (2)  the  state  of  being  accommodated;  and 
(3)  that  which  constitutes  the  convenience  re- 
ceived. 

More  specifically : 

I.  Ordinary  Language; 

1.  Adaptation  to. 

"...  the  organization  of  the  body,  with  accommod- 
ation to  its  functions,  is  fitted  with  the  most  curious 
mechanism."—  Sir  M.  Hale.-  Organization  of  Mankind. 

2.  Adjustment  of  differences,  the  reconciliation  of 
persons  quarreling. 

"Accusations  and  recriminations  passed  backward  and 
forward  between  theconteiiding  parties.  All  accommoda- 
tion had  become  impossible." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

3.  Lodging,  a  place  of  residence,  or  a  place  to 
transact  business  in,  convenience. 

"There  accommodation  had  been  provided  for  the  Par- 
liament."— Macaulau!  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

II.  Comm.:  A  pecuniary  loan. 

^4/i  accommodation,  or  note,  is  one  drawn  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  person  who  promises  the  friend 
lending  him  hU  signature  that  he  will  cither  him- 
self pay  the  bill  when  it  falls  due,  will  furnish  funds 
for  the  purpose,  or  will  in  some  other  way  prevent 
the  accommodating  party  from  suffering  for  the 
good-natured  deed  lie  has  done. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     wfcat,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ctire,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


accommodative 

Similarly  an  accommodation  note  is  one  not  given 
in  payment  of  goods  received,  but  drawn  and  dis- 
counted for  the  purpose  of  borrowing  its  amount  in 
money. 

III.  TfieoL:  Accommodation  is  used  when  the  lan- 
guage of  a  prophecy  is  applied  to  an  event  which  it 
typifies  and  illustrates  without  there  being  any  in- 
tention of  asserting  that  the  event  was  designed  as 
the  direct  fulfillment  of  the  prediction. 

".  .  .  or  rather,  net  he  citation  is  only  tin  (iccommotl- 
atitm  of  Jer.  ixxi.  15,  'Such  another  catastrophe  took 
place  as  that  recorded  by  Jeremiah'  .  .  .  ."— Bloom- 
field-  Greek  Test.,  note  to  Matt.  ii.  17. 

IV.  Naut.Lang.:  An  accommodation  ladder  is  a 
1  is  lit  ladder  fixed  outside  the  vessel,,  and  useful  in 
aiding  passengers  to  come  on  board  from  small 
boats  when  the  ship  itself  cannot  approach  the 
quay. 

*ac-com  -mod-a-tlve,  a.  [ACCOMMODATE.]  Sup- 
plying accommodation. 

*ac-com -mod-a-t6r,  *.  [ACCOMMODATE.]  One 
who  accommodates.  (  Webster,  &c.) 

"Mahomet  wanted  the  refinement  of  our  modern  «*•- 
commodators."— Bishop  Warburton:  Doctrine  of  Grace,  ii. 
831. 

*ac-c5m-m6d  e,  v.  t.    To  accommodate. 

"My  Lord  of  Leicester  hath  done  some  good  offices  to 
tccommofte  matters." — Howell,  i.  85,  4. 

accompagnamento,  accompagnatura  (pron. 
ak  kom-pa-nya-men -to,  ak-kom-pa-nya-tu  - 
ra),  e.  [Ital.] 

Music:  Something  subordinate  added  to  give 
completeness  to  music,  as  instruments  to  the  voice 
or  the  voice  to  instruments.  [ACCOMPANIMENT,  II.] 

fac-com  -pan-a-ble,  n. 

Lit.:  Able  to  be  accompanied ;  (fig.)  sociable. 

"A  show,  as  it  were,  of  an  accompanable  solitariness, 
and  of  a  civil  wildness." — Sir  P.  Sidney:  Arcadia,  i.  6. 

ac-c&m  -pan-led,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ACCOMPANY.] 

1.  In  company  with,  attended  by. 

2.  Her.:  Between;  hence  "accompanied  by  four 
crescents  "=between     four     crescents.     (Gloss,  of 
Heraldry.) 

ac-c6m -pan-I-er,  «.  [ACCOMPANY.]  One  who 
accompanies. 

ac-C&m  -pan-I-ment,  s.  [In  Fr.  accompaane- 
ment;  Ital.  accompagnamento.]  [ACCOMPANY.] 

X.  Gen.:  Something  superadded  to  or  attendant 
upon  another  thing,  something  which  if  present 
gives  greater  completeness  to  that  which  occupies 
the  principal  place. 

".  .  .  recitation,  with  its  kindred  accompaniment  of 
action."—  .V«-r i  vale:  Hist,  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire, 
ch.  xli. 

"The  putskirting  houses  rose  out  of  the  plain  like  iso- 
lated beings,  without  the  accompaniment  of  gardens  or 
court-yards." — Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  iii., 
p.  42. 

".  .  .  the  sure  accompaniments  of  the  still,  glowing 
noonday  of  the  tropics."— Ibid.,  ch.  xxi.,  p.  496. 

II.  Music: 

1.  Something   subordinate   added    to  give  com- 
pleteness to  the  music.    If  vocal  performance  is 
designed  to  occupy  the  chief  place,  then  the  addi- 
tion of   instruments    constitutes    the    accompani- 
ment, and  rice  -versa. 

"Modern  composers  judiciously  affix  a  violin  accom~ 
paniment  to  the  vocal  part."— Mason:  Church  Music,  p.  74. 

2.  Thorough  base.    The    accompaniment   of  the 
scale  is  the  harmony  assigned  to  the  series  of  notes 
ascending  and  descending,  generally  called  the  dia- 
tonic scale,  that  scale  being  taken  as  a  base. 

III.  Painting:   Whatever  objects  are  added    to 
the  principal  figures  for  the  purpose  of    further 
illustrating  them. 

IV.  Her.:  Whatever  additions  are  made   to  the 
shield  by  way  of  ornament,  as  belt  moldings,  sup- 
porters, &c. 

ac-c6m  -pan-Ist,  a.    [ACCOMPANY.] 

Mitsic :  The  performer  who  takes  the  subordinate 
part,  or  who  plays  the  accompaniment.  (Busby.) 

ac-c6m  pan-jf,  r.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  acompaignier ; 
Fr.  acc.ompagner ;  Sp.  accompanar;  Port,  iiccom- 
panhar;  Ital.  accompagnare.  [COMPANY.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Of  persons: 

I.  To  go  along  with  a  person  in  motion. 

"...  and  to  accompany  him  in  his  early  walk  through 
the  Park.*' — Macaulay:  Ilixt.  Kmj.,  ch.  iii. 

t2.  To  cohabit  with. 

II.  Of  things: 

1.  Lit. :    To  go  along  with  anything  in  motion. 
'1.  To  be  in  unison  with,  as  a  voice  with  a  musical 
instrument. 

" .     .     .     his  voice 
Softly  accompanied'  the  tuneful  harp." 

H'fy/'f/stror/A:   h'j-cnr.,  vi. 
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3.  Fig.:    To  at  tend  upon,  to  bo  associated  with. 

"But.  beloved,  we  are  persuaded  letter  things  of  you, 
and  things  that  accompany  salvation,  though  we  thus 
Kpeak."  — lleb.  vi.  9. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  associate,  to  keep  company  (followed  by 

with), 

"No  man,  in  effect,  doth  accompany  with  others,  bat  he 
learneth,  ere  he  in  aware,  some  gesture,  voice,  or  fashion  " 
—Bacon;  A'at.  Hist. 

|2.  To  cohabit  with. 

"...  loved  her  and  accompanied  with  her  only  till  he 
married  Elfrida."— Milton:  Hist.  Eng.,  bk.  v. 

3.  Music:    To  execute  the  accompaniment  \vhen 
a  piece  of  music  is  sung  or  played. 
ac-c6m  -pa-njf-Ing,  pr.par.&a.  [ACCOMPANY.] 

"...  site  of  his  temple,  with  its  rich  accompanying 
solemnities." — Grote:  Hint,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i. 

ac  com  -pan-jMst,  s.  [Eng.  accompany;  -ist.] 
The  same  as  ACCOMPANIST  (q.  v.) 

ac-c6m-pll9e,s.  [(1)  Lat.ad=to;  (2)  Fr.&Ital. 
complice,  adj.=privy,  accessory ;  s.=an  accomplice, 
from  Lat.  complico=to  fold  together :  con=  together, 
and  plico=  to  fold.] 

1.  Orig. :    One  associated  with  another  in  doing 
any  action  which  might  be  good  as  well  as  bad, 

"  Success  unto  our  valiant  general. 
And  happiness  to  his  accomplices '.  " 

ShaJcesp.:    1  Henry  VI.,  v.  2. 

TT  It  might  be  used  also  of  things. 

2.  Now:    Never  used  in  a  good  sense,  but  only  for 
one  who  is  associated  with  another  in  the  perpetra- 
tion of  a  crime  or  other  misdeed. 

"He  offered  to  be  a  witness  against  his  accomplice*  on 
condition  of  having  a  good  place,"— Xacaulay;  Hist.  Eny., 
ch.  xvi. 

IT  *  Formerly  it  was  sometimes  followed  by  (o,  of 
the  crime. 

"Suspected  for  accomplice  to  the  fire." 

Drydtn:  Juvenal. 

T[  Now  followed  by  in,  of  the  crime,  and  with  of 
the  person  aided. 

"He  judged  himself  accomplice  with  the  thief." — Dry- 
dfn:  Fables. 

*ac-com  -pll9e,  *ac-com  -pllse,  r.  t.  [ACCOM- 
PLISH.] To  accomplish. 

"AndTullius  sayth  that  grete  thingea  be  not  accom- 
plished by  strengthe,  ne  by  delivernesse  of  body."— Chau- 
cer: Tale  of  jUelibifiis. 

ac-c6m -pllce-shlp,  s.  [ACCOMPLICE,  a.]  The 
state  of  being  an  accomplice.  (E.  Taylor.) 

ac-c6m-pll$ -I-tjf,  s.  [COMPLICITY.)  Complic- 
ity. 

ac  com  -pllsh,  r.  t.  [O.  Fr.  acomplir;  Fr.  ac- 
comp{Jr=to  finish,  from  Lat.  acl=to,  and  compteo= 
to  fill  up.  to  complete.]  Essential  meaning,  to  fill 
up ;  hence,  t<>  complete,  to  finish.  [OoMPLETE.1 

1.  Of  apertures  in  any  material  thing:  TofiD  up 
holes  or  cninks  in  armor  with  the  view  of  equip- 
ping its  wearer,  to  equip. 

"The  armorers,  accomplishing  the  knights, 
With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up, 
Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation." 

Shakmp,:  King  Henry  V.,  iv.,  chorus. 

2.  Of  time :  To  fill  up,  complete,  or  finish  in  a  cer- 
tain space  of  time. 

".  .  .  that  he  would  accomplish  seventy  years  in  the 
desolations  of  Jerusalem."—  Dan.  ix.  2. 

"Turn  from  him,  that  he  may  rest,  till  he  shall  <KVO*H- 
pliah,  as  an  hireling,  his  day."— Job  xiv.  6. 

3.  Of  spoken  words,  as,  for  instance,  of  prophecy : 
To  fulfill,  carry  out. 

".  .  .  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  spoken  by  the 
mouth  of  Jeremiah  might  be  accomplished," — 2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  2*2. 

4.  Of  passions,   desires,  purposes,  or  projects:  To 
carry  out,  to  effect,  to  satisfy. 

".  .  thus  will  I  accomplish  my  fury  upon  them."— 
Kzfk.  vi.  1'J. 

".  .  .  thon  slialt  accomplish  my  desire,  in  giving  food 
for  my  household."—!  Kittys  v.  9. 

"Who  appeared  in  glory,  and  spake  of  his  decease 
which  he  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem." — Luke  ix.  81. 

"He  had,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  expressed  his 
desire  to  nee  an  union  accmitplfuhftt  between  Kngland  ami 
Scotland."— Xacaultty:  JH*t.  Kay.,  ch.  xxv. 

r>.  <tf<'f1nc(tti(m  in  nui/  branch:  To  complete,  as 
far  as  education  can  ever  bo  couriered  complete. 

"She  remained  in  I'tiric.  to  become  accomplished  in  the 
graces  ami  elegancies  ...  of  that  court." — Frowlr:  Hint. 
/•:/!(/..  vol.  i.,  ,-h.  ii. 

ac  com   pllsh  a  ble,  «.     [ACCOMPLISH.]     Able 
to  be  accomplished ;  that  may  be  filled  up,  effected, 
or  carried  out.    (Ogilvie.  i 
ac  c5m  -pllshed,  pn.  par.  A-  n.   [ACCOMPLISH,] 
I.  AS  pa.  par.;  (In  Mima  ootvMpondinff  to  tfaow 
of  the  verb.) 
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II.  As  adjti  tn  •  : 

1.  Filled  up,  completed. 

"On  scenes  nur  passing  fable,  and  yet  true; 
Scenes  of  accomplish'd  bliss!  which  who  can  see?  " 
<  "irfjfr:  Task;  bk.  vi. 

2.  Of  persons: 

(a)  Thoroughly  equipped,  thoroughly  furnished. 
having  received  a  thorough  education  of  the  kind 
common  in  one's  class,  and  profited  by  it. 

"...  nor  is  there  any  purer  or  more  graceful  English 
than  that  which  (tccmiiplinfieil  women  now  speak  and 
write."—  Macaitlay:  Hist.  Etiy.,  ch.  ill. 

(6)  Possessed  of  experience  acquired  in  the 
school  of  active  life. 

"William  was  admirably  qualified  to  supply  that  in 
which  the  most  accomplished  Htatesmeii  of  his  kingdom 
were  deficient."—  liacauhiy;  }lixt,  Kim.,  ch.  iii. 

ac-c8m'-pllsll-er,  «.  [ACCOMPLISH.]  One  who 
accomplishes. 

"Mahumed  did  not  make  good  his  pretences  of  being 
the  last  accomplinher  of  the  Mosaical  economy."— L.  Ad'- 
dison:  Lije  of  Mahumed,  p.  M. 

ac-com'-pllsh-lng,  pr.  par.    [ACCOMPLISH.] 
ac-c5m'-pllsh-ment(  s.     [In    Fr.  accomplissc- 
ment.] 

I.  The  act  of  accomplishing. 

1.  The  act  of  filling  up,  or  fulfilling  anything :  asr- 
for  instance,  a  prophecy.  ( For  example,  see  N  o.  1 1 .  > 

2.  The  act  of  completing  or  finishing  anything. 

"...  to  signify  the  accomplishment  of  the  days  of 
purification."— Acts  xxi.  26. 

3.  The  gratification  of  a  desire,  effect  ing  of  a  pur- 
pose, the  gaining  of  an  end. 

"  .  .  .  who,  for  the  accompli jthmt»t  of  a  great  de^ 
sign,  wished  to  make  uae  of  both  .  .  .  ."— Macautay; 
Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  xiv. 

II.  The  state  of  being  accomplished. 

"...  prophecies  and  prediction*  of  things  that 
have  their  certain  accomplishment." — Bunyan:  Pilgrim's 
I*rogresst  pt.  i. 

III.  The  thing  or  things  accomplished.     Spec.* 
acquisitions    arising   from  study  or   practice,  as 
contradistinguished  from  natural  gifts ;  also  polish, 
refinement,  grace  of  manners. 

"O  many  are  the  poets  that  are  sown 
By  nature!  men  endow'd  with  highest  gifta — 
The  vision,  and  the  faculty  divine— 
Yet  wanting  the  aa0MipttMJM»J  of  verse." 

Wordsworth:  Excur.,  bk.  i. 

*[  In  this  sense  it  is  generally  used  in  the  plural- 

"  AtoiMmplishmfnt*  have  taken  virtue's  place, 
And  wisdom  falls  before  exterior  grace." 

Covsptr;  Progrfas  of  Error. 

*ac-c6mpt ,  s.  [Lat.  arf=to,  and  Low  Lat.  com- 
putus—a  computation;  Fr.  compte=coinputatioM. 
compter—to  calculate-!  The  old  way  of  spelling 
ACCOUNT  (q.  v.). 

"Smith.  The  clerk  of  Chatham:  he  can  writ*  and  readr 
and  caste  accompt,"— Henry  I'/.,  Part  II.,  iv.  2. 

*ac-comp -t$,-ble,  a.  [In  Fr.  comptable.]  [  AC- 
COMPT. J  Accountable. 

"...     accomptable  to  reason." 
Reattmunt  <t-  Fletcher:  Spanish  Curatf,  v.,  last  so. 
*ac-c5mp  -taut,  s.  [Fr.row/)/«nf=readymoiH'.\.  ; 
An  accountant.    [ACCOUNTANT.] 

"...  after  the  manner  of  nlothful  and  faulty  offi- 
cer* und  <if:-'iitti>tttitt*." — Ha  con:  Jnlfi'i>r.  ••/. \uttt  ret  ch.  X. 

*ac-c8mpte  ,  r.    [ACCOUNT.] 

*ac-c6mpt -Iftg,  pr.  par.  &,  a.  [ArroMPT.]  Ac- 
counting. 

*accompUne-day,  s.  The  day  uf  accounting: 
the  day  on  which  accounts  are  inquired  for  and 
made  up ;  ijiy.)  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

"To  whom  thou  much  dowt  owe,  thou  much  must  pay. 
Think  on  the  debt  against  the  accomjtting-^iagj" 

Denham.   tij  1'rudrncf,  144. 

*ac-COr  -afce,   r.  t.    To    encourage.     [CoURAUE.j. 
"But  that  same  frowitrd  twaine  would  accttraffr, 
And  of  her  plenty  udde  unto  their  need.'* 

Spenser.-  F.  <J.,  II.  ii.  38. 

ac-COrd  ,  r.  /.  «fc  *'.  [O.  Fr.  acorder;  Fr. act-nnit •* . 
from  Low  Lat.  <irrmv/o=t«i  bo  of  one  mind,  from  uc 
— ad  =  to;  cor  (geuit.  cor(/i»)  =  thc  heart.] 

I.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  an  alienated  In-art  n-turn  again  to  the 
heart  from  which   it   has  IKTOMIC   i-fparati-ii ;  toad 
just  a  (litTt-rcnct-  Iwtwi'cii  partio  ;   t<>    bring  jiartirs 
at  variance  to  an  himii<Hiiim>  agreement. 

"Which  i-rt'iilt-.l  much  certainty,  ami  (icomi'-d  man)' 
Miitf."  MV.V.  Hale. 

2.  To  adjust  one  thinu  to  iinotlii-r;    to  make  oin* 
thing  correspond  with  another. 

"Thewe  mixed  with  art,  mid  to  due  Vountlo  confiueH, 
Make  ninl  mninuun  the  balance  of  the  mind. 
The  lights  am)  r-lni.lfH  whocr  wt-ll  <trt;,r<t,,i  strife 
(irju-t-  nil  the  Hirength  and  color  of  our  life," 

/v,;,,-.-  E**ay«n  .Van,  ii.  121. 


btfil,     b6y;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     cell,      chorus,      chin,     bench;      go,     gem;     thin,     this;      sin,     as,;     expect,      Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shiin;      -vion,      -gion  -  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble»     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 
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3.  To  grant,  to  bestow,  to  yield. 

"  Accord,  good  sir,  the  light 
Of  your  experience,  to  dispel  this  gloom." 

Wordsworth:  Exciir.,  bk.  v. 

•"  This  is  now  the  most  common  use  of  the  verb 
transitively. 
II.  Intransitii'p  : 
1.  Of  persons,  or  their  thoughts,  feelings,  words,  or 


(a)  To  concur  in  opinion,  followed  by  with. 
"The  wrangler,  rather  than  accord  icith  you, 

Will  judge  himself  deceiv'd,  and  prove  it,  too." 

Coteper:  Conversation. 

(b)  To  assent  to  a  proposition  or  agree  to  a  pro- 
posal :  followed  by  to. 

"...  whereunto  the  king  accorded."  —  Paget  to  Pre- 
trr:  Mate  Papers,  vol.  xi.,  p.  164. 

2.  Of  things: 

(a)  Gen.  :  To  correspond,  to  agree  ;  now  followed 
by  with,  formerly  also  by  to. 

"Thy  actions  to  thy  words  accord." 

Milton:  Paradise  Regained,  bk.  iii. 

"The  love  of  fame  with  this  can  ill  accord." 

Byron.-  Hours  of  Idleness. 

"  The  development  of  successive  parts  in  the  individual 
generally  seem  to  represent  and  accord  with  the  develop- 
:iif  lit  of  successive  beings  in  the  same  line  of  descent."  — 
jMincin:  Descent  of  Man,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  209. 

(b)  Music:  To  chord  with,  to  make  melody  or 
harmony  with,  especially  the  latter. 

Literally  and  figuratively  : 

"The  wcording  music  of  a  well-mixt  state." 

Pope.     (Ogilvie.) 

ac-cord,    s.    [Fr.  accord;   Ital.  accordo.]    [AC- 
CORD, v.] 
I.  The  state  of  being  in  agreement  with. 

1.  Reconciliation  of  hearts  which  or  persons  who 
before  were  alienated. 

"So  Pallas  spoke;  the  mandate  from  above 
The  king  obeyed.    The  virgin  seed  of  Jove, 
In  Mentor's  form  confirmed  the  full  accord, 
And  willing  nations  knew  their  lawful  lord." 

Pope;  Homer's  Odyssey  ixiv.  630. 

2.  Agreement  between    independent  minds,  har- 
monious feeling  or  action,  concurrence  in   senti- 
ment   or   in    action    prompted    by    one    common 
impulse.    In  this  case  it  is  not  implied  that  there 
was  previous  alienation. 

"And  when  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come,  they 
•were  all  with  one  accord  in  one  place."  —  Acts  ii.  1. 

3.  Of  things  : 

(a)  Gen,:  Agreement,  fitness,  just  correspondence 
of  things  one  to  the  other, 

"Beauty  is  nothing  more  but  a  just  accord  and  mutual 
harmony  of  the  members,  animated  by  a  healthful  con- 
stitution." —  Dryden:  Preface,  Trans,  of  Dufresnoy,  "Art 
6f  Painting." 

(b)  Poet.:  Accordance. 

".    .    .    In  accord 
With  their  belief." 

Wordsworth:  Excur.,  bk.  iii. 

(c)  Permission,  leave.    (Webster.) 

(rf)  Music:  Concord,  concert,  harmony  of  musical 
sounds. 

"Now  in  music  it  is  one  of  the  ordinariest  flowers  to 
fall  from  a  discord,  or  hard  tune,  upon  a  sweet  accord."  — 
Lttrd  Bacon;  Jnterpr.  of  Mature,  ch.  viii. 

(e)  Painting:  The  harmony  prevailing  among  the 
lights  and  shades  of  a  picture. 

*(/)  Oratory:  Action  in  speaking  corresponding 
with  the  words.  (Minsheu.) 

II.  The  act  of  agreeing  ;  consent,  assent. 

"...    you  must  buy  that  peace 
With  full  accord  to  all  our  just  demands." 

p.;  Henry  V.,  v.  2. 


III.  That  which  produces,  or  is  fitted  to  produce, 
an  agreement,  or  itself  agrees  with  anything. 

>'/"(•.  (Law):  Satisfaction  tendered  to  an  injured 
party  for  the  wrong  done.  If  he  accept  it,  an  ac- 
tion for  the  wrong  is  barred.  The  process  is  called 
accord  and  satisfaction.  There  are  cases  in  which 
an  action  is  barred  if  sufficient  redress  be  offered, 
even  though  the  tender  made  may  have  been  re- 
jected. 

^  The  phrase  "of  his  own  accord,"  or  "of  her  own 
accord,"  means  that  ho  or  she  has  acted  spontane- 
<.u.«ly,  without  a  command  or  even  a  suggestion 
from  others. 

".  .  .  but  being  more  forward,  of  his  own  accord  he 
went  unto  you."—  2  Cor.  viii.  17. 

*'  Of  its  own  accord"  means  spontaneously,  by 
the  operation  of  natural  law. 

"That  which  groweth  of  it*  own  accord  of  thy  harvest 
*hou  shalt  not  reap  .  .  .  ."  —  Lev.  xxv.  6. 

*9,C-COrd  -£-ble,  a.    [From  accord,  v.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Able  to  be  accorded,  "  easy  to  be  agreed.1 
-  Minsheu.) 
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2.  Fiy.:  Consonant  with,  agreeable  to,  in  accord- 
ance with. 

"It  is  not  dUcordable 
t.Tnto  my  words,  but  accordable." 

dower:  Confessio  Amantia,  bk.  v. 

a,c-cord -9.1196,  t*c-cord -9,11-97,  s.  [From  tic- 
cord,  v.]  Agreement,  harmony,  or  conformity  with. 

"And  what  had  been  done  thnt  was  not  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  Parliament?"— Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eny.,  ch.  xv. 

"This  mention  of  alms  and  offerings  certainly  brings 
the  narrative  in  the  Acts  nearer  to  an  <icc<>rthincy  with,  the 
epistle." — Paley;  Horte  Paulina:,  ch.  ii.,  No.  1. 

*a,c  cord  -gind,  pr.  par.    [ACCORD.]    Agreeing. 

"For  the  resoim  of  his  saule  was  ay  accordant!  with  the 
Godhed  for  to  dye."— -VS.  Coll.  Eton.,  10,  f.  80. 

9,c-cord'-a,nt.  a.    [ACCORD,  r.]     Making  melody 
or  harmony  with. 
Used  (1)  of  musical  instruments  or  the  voice. 

".    .      .    the  accordant  strings  of  Michael's  melodious 
fiddle."  Longfellow;  Evangeline, 

"And  now  his  voice,  accordant  to  the  string, 
Prepares  our  monarch's  victories  to  sing." 

Goldsmith:  An  Oratorio,  ii. 

(2)  Fig.:  Of  the  feelings,  of  hearts,  or  generally 
of  anything  in  consonance  or  agreement  with  some- 
thing else.  Formerly  followed  by  to,  now  by  trith. 

"Hir  dyete  was  accordant  to  hir  cote." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,322. 
"Subjects  that  excite 
Feelings  with  those  accordant."  . 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

"Strictly  accordant  with  true  morality." — Darwin: 
Descent  of  Man,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

"The  doctrine  which  furnishes  accordant  solutions  on 
the  various  leading  questions  of  polity." — Martineaii: 
Comte's  Philosophy,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  i.,  p.  6. 

9-C-COrd  -a.nt-lf ,  adv.  [ACCORDANT.]  In  accord- 
ance with,  agreeably  to  or  with.  (Diciyht.) 

ac-cord  -a.-tft-ra.,  s.  [Hal.]  A  particular 
method  of  tuning  a  stringed  instrument. 

*gic-cord  -gtunt,  a.  [ACCORDANT.]  In  accord  or 
agreement. 

"  Accordaitnt  to  his  wordes  was  his  cheere," 

Chaucer.-  C.  T.t  10,417. 

*a-c-cor'de,  s.    [ACCORD.] 

"  Sche  fel  of  his  accord* 
To  take  him  for  hir  husbonde  and  hir  lorde." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  11,053. 

*a,c-cor  de,  r.  t.  &  i.    [ACCORD,  r.] 

"Icounseile  yow  thnt  ye  accorde  with  youre  adversa- 
ries."— Chaucer:  Ttile  of  Meli'lui'it*. 

a.c-cord'-ed,  pa.  par,    [ACCORD,  r.] 

f&c-cord  -§r,  *.  [ ACCORD,  r.]  One  who  assents 
to  or  bestows  anything. 

"An  accorder  with  or  an  assenter  unto  another;  an 
assistant,  helper,  favorer." — Cotgrave. 

$c-cord'-lflg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  adv.    [ACCORD,  v.] 

1.  As  pr.  par.:    In  the  senses  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  verb. 

2.  As  adj.:  Sounding  in  unison  or  in  harmony. 
"According  chorus  rose." — Scott:  Marmion,  ii.  11. 

3.  As  adverb : 

(1)  According  as  (followed  by  a  nominative  and  a 
verb) :  Just,  precisely,  the  same,  agreeably. 

"  I  have  done  according  as  thou  badeet  me." — Gen. 
xrvii.  19. 

(2)  According  to: 

(a)  Of  persons:  Agreeably  to  words  or  writings  by 
[a  person]. 

"  According  to  him,  every  person  was  to  be  bought."  — 
dfacaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  ii. 

"The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew."— A>w  Test. 

(b)  Of  things:   In    harmony   with,  conformably 
with,  in  relation  to,  arranged  under. 

"  According  to  this  definition,  we  should  regard  all 
labor  as  productive  which  is  employed  in  creating  per- 
manent utilities."— J.  S.  Milt :  1'ulit.  Ec»n.,  vol.  i.,  bk.  i., 
ch.  iii.,  §3,  p.  69. 

"God  forbid  that  thy  servants  should  do  according  to 
this  thing."— Gen.  xliv.  7. 

"...  let  him  and  his  neighbor  next  unto  his  house 
take  it  according  to  the  number  of  the  souls;  every  man 
'I'-.-'ii-'/hi'i  to  his  eating  shall  make  your  count  for  the 
lamb."— Exod.  xii.  4. 

"...  hnd  he  measured  the  south  gate  according  to 
these  measures."— Ezek.  xl,  28. 

" .  .  .  Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the 
Scriptures."—!  Cor.  xv.  3. 

"  Annales  was  first  used  as  a  general  term  for  history 
written  according  to  years,  and  lastly  for  any  history." — 
Lf-ifiK  .-  Credibility  qf  Early  Roman  Hist.,  ch.  iii. 

V  There  are  other  minute  shades  of  meaning  be- 
sides these. 


accoucheur 

a-C-cord  -Ing-lyS  adv.  [ACCORDING.]  Conform- 
ably with  something  which  has  before  been  stated; 
in  consequence. 

"  Which  trust  accordingly,  kind  citizens." 

Shakesp.  :  King  John,  ii.  1. 

"The  ranks  were  accordingly  composed  of  persons  su- 
perior in  station  and  education  to  the  multitude."—  .Uo- 

i-«>'lti{i  ;  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  i. 

ac-COrd'-I-6n,  s.  A  well-known  keyed  instru- 
ment with  metallic  reeds.  The  sounds  are  produced 
by  the  vibration  of  the  several  metallic  tongues, 
which  are  of  different  sizes,  air  being  meanwhile 
supplied  by  the  movement  of  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  instrument,  so  as  to  constitute  a  bellows.  The 
accordion  was  Introduced  into  America  from  Ger- 
many about  A.  D.  1828.  Improvements  have  been 
made  on  it  in  the  flutina,  the  organ-accordion,  and 
the  concertina.  [FLUTINA,  ORGAN  -ACCORDION, 
CONCERTINA.] 

"Wind  instruments  :  organ,  siren,  piper,  ophicleide, 
accordion,  seraphina,  Ac."—  Roget  .•  Thesaurus,  g  417. 

accordion-Stand.  A  stand  for  an  accordion. 
One  of  an  ingenious  character  has  been  invented  by 

Faulkner. 

*ac-cord  -fng.    [ACCORDING.] 

"  Twyes  on  the  day  it  passed  thurgh  his  throte, 
From  word  to  word  accordyng  with  the  note." 

Chaucer:  Prioresses  Tale,  14,958-9. 

*ac-cor  -por-ate,  r.  f.  [Lat.  accorporo  =  to  in- 
corporate: ad  ~  to;  corporo  =  to  fashion  into  a 
body:  corpus  —  a  body.]  To  incorporate.  [INCOR- 
PORATE.] (Milton.') 

*ac-cor'-por-a-ted,  pa.  par.  &,  a.    [  ACCORPOR- 

ATE.J 

*ac-cor  -por-a-tlng,  pr.  par.    [ACCORPORATE.] 
*ac-cort  ,  a.   [In  Fr.  accord's  =  civil,  courteous.] 
Heedful,  wary,  prudent.    (Minsheu.) 

ac-c5st',  *ac-c6s'te,  *ac-coa'st,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Fr. 
accoster  =  to  join  side  by  side  :  ad  =  to.  and  cot& 
(formerly  costs  =  side  ;  also  cote  =  rib,  hill,  coast)  ; 
Sp.  acostar;  Ital.  accostare,  from  Lat.  costa  =  a  ribt 
a  side.  [CoAST.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Of  countries  or  places:    To  reach,  to  be  con- 
terminous with. 

"Lapland  hath  since  been  often  surrounded  (so  much 
as  accosts  the  sea)  by  the  English."  —  Fuller:  Worthies; 
Derbyshire. 

2.  Of  persons:  To  stand  side  by  side,  or  to  be  side 
by  side. 

(a)  Generally: 

"  Wrestlers  do  accost  one  another  by  joining  side  by 
side."—  New  Eng.  Diet.  (1691). 

(b)  Heraldry.    (See  the  past  participle.) 

3.  To  approach,  to  draw  near  to.     (Minsheu.) 

"  I  would  not  accost  yon  infant 
With  ruder  greeting  than  a  father's  kiss." 

Byron:  Cain,  iii.  1. 

4.  To  try  one,  to  attempt  to  take  liberties  with. 
(Kennet.)     (See  Halliwell,  Diet.) 

5.  To  appropriate.    (Cockeram.) 

6.  To  address  before  being  addressed,  to  speak  to 
first.  This  is  now  by  far  the  most  common  meaning 
of  the  word. 

"  .    .    .    impatient  to  accost 
The  stranger."  —  Wordsworth:  The  Brothers. 

B.  Intransitive: 

Falconry:  To  approach  the  ground,  to  fly  low. 
"Whether  high  towering  or  accoasting  low." 

Spenser  t  F.  Q.t  VI.  ii.  82. 

*ac-COSt',  s.    [ACCOST,  r.]    Address,  manner. 
*ac-c6st  -a-ble,    a.    [Accosr.]    Able  to  be  ac* 
costed;  affable;  easy  of  approach. 

"They  were  both,  of  sweet  and  accostable  nature."— 
Wot  ton. 

ac-c5st'-ed,  *ac-coast'-ed,  pa.  par,    [  ACCOST.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Her.;  A  term  applied  (i.)  to 
a  charge  supported  on  both  sides 
by  other  charges,  as  a  pale  ac- 
costed by  six  mullets  ;  (ii.)  to  two 
animals  proceeding  side  by  side. 


Accosted. 


ac-c5st  -Ing,  *ac-coast'-Ing, 
pr.par.  [  ACCOST.] 

accouchement  (pron. 
a-kftsh  -mang  or  a-kii9h- 
ment),  x.  [Fr.,  from  accoucher= 
to  deliver,  to  bring  forth]. 

1.  Confinement,  lying-in,  delivery. 

"  .    .     .    her  approaching  accouchement."  —  Agnes 
land:  Queens  of  Eng.;  Henrietta  Maria. 

accoucheur  (pron.  a-kush-ur),  a.    [Fr.] 
1.  A  doctor  who  assists  women  at  child-birth. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     whd,     s&n;     mute,     cub,    ciire,    unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


accoucheuse 
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accoutre 


2.  Fig.  (satirical) :  One  who  assists  in  bringing  a 
friend's  manuscript  into  the  world  of  letters. 

"A  kind  of  gratis  accoucheur  to  those  who  wish  to  be  de- 
livered of  rhyme,  but  do  not  know  how  to  bring  forth." — 
Hijron:  English  Bards  ct  Scotch,  Reviewers.  (Note.) 

accoucheuse  (pron.  a-ku-sh&  c,e),  s.    [Fr. ;  the 
fern,  form  of  ACCOUCHEUR.]   A  midwife. 
*ac-c6un  -sayl,  r.    To  counsel  with. 
"And  called  him  withoute  fail, 
And  said  he  wold  him  accounsayl." 

Richard  Cffttr  de  Lion,  2,140. 

FaC-COU  nt,  *ac-COm  pt,  s.  [O.  Fr.  omiti/it,-,-, 
«c<»iter,  from  Lat.  ac—ad,  and  computo=to  count.] 
[COMPUTE.] 
I.  The  act  or  operation  of  computing  by  means  of 
numbers;  of  counting  numbers  themselves;  or  of 
making  verbal,  written,  or  printed  statements  in 
explanation  of  conduct,  or  for  historic  or  other 
{•i\<i~-. 

I.  Of  numerical  computations: 

".  .  .  the  courts  of  equity  have  acquired  a  concurrent 
jurisdiction  with  every  other  court  in  all  matters  of  ac- 
<'vitnt." — Blackstune;  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxvii. 

'2.  Of  explanation,  defense^  or  apology  for  conduct : 
"Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin; 
No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account 
With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head." 

Shakesp..-    Hamlet,  i.  5. 

3.  Of  narration,  especially  of  an  historic  kind. 
(See  No.  HI.  4.) 

II.  The  state  of  being  counted,  computed,  or  given 
forth  orally,  in  writing,  or  printed. 

1.  Lit. :    The  state  of  being  counted  or  computed. 

"...  an  host  of  fighting  men  that  went  out  to  war 
l»\  hands,  according  to  the  number  of  their  account.  ..." 
— 2  Chron.  xxvi.  11. 

".  .  .  the  money  of  every  one  that  passeth  the  account, 
the  money  that  every  man  is  set  at."— 2  Kings  xii.  4. 

'2.  Figuratively: 

'  a  -  The  state  of  being  estimated ;  estimation,  hon- 
orable estimate,  regard,  consideration,  importance. 

"  Lord,  what  is  man,  that  Thou  takest  knowledge  of  him  ! 
or  the  son  of  man,  that  Thou  makest  account  of  him  !"— 
-/'.-.  rxliv.  8. 

"  The  state  had  been  of  no  account  in  Europe." — Xacau- 
Itti/.-  Hist.  EIXJ.,  ch.  x. 

(/*)  The  state  of  being  considered  profitable,  profit, 
advantage.  Used  specially  in  the  phrases  "  to  t  urn 
to  account  "= to  produce  advantage;  and  "to  find 
one'.-  account  in  "  =  to  make  worth  one's  while. 

".  .  .  such  a  solid  and  substantial  virtue  as  will 
turn  to  account  iu  the  great  day."- — Addison:  Spectator. 
No.  309. 

"  I  cannot  yet  comprehend  how  those  persons  find  their 
•'••'•<>itnt  in  any  of  the  three."— Swift. 

" .  .  .  the  molecular  motion  produced  in  the  act  of 
union  may  be  turned  to  mechanical  account." —Tyndall : 
Frug.  of  Science,  3d  ed.,  iv.  9. 

r  To  lay  one's  account  with:  To  assure  one's  self 
of,  to  make  up  one's  mind  to.  (Scotch.) 

"  I  counsel  you  to  lay  your  account  with  suffering."  — 
Walker:  Peden,  p.  56. 

On  one's  oien  account:  On  one's  own  behalf,  for 
•onf's  own  profit  or  advantage,  for  one's  own  sake. 

".  .  .  those  members  trafficked,  each  on  his  own 
<.tcr<ittnt."—  Macautay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

3.  The  state  of  being  accounted  for.  In  the 
phrase  *'on  account  of  "=accounted  for  by;  by 
reason  of,  because  of,  in  consequence  of. 

".  .  .  on  account  of  the  sternness  and  harshness  of 
his  nature."—  Mucitulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

III.  The  thing  or  things  computed,  given  forth, 
or  told  ;  the  statement  made,  the  record  privately 
kept  or  more  or  less  openly  published. 

1.  Banking,  Commerce,  Law.  and  Ordinary  Lan- 
•jtinge :  A  registry  of  pecuniary  transactions ;  such 
a  record  as  is  kept  by  merchants,  by  housewives, 
and  by  all  prudent  people,  with  the  view  of  day  by 
•day  ascertaining  their  financial  position. 

,,  Spec. :  A  bill  or  paper  sent  in  by  tradespeople  to 
those  who  do  not  pay  for  goods  on  delivery.  In  it 
is.  entered  the  name  of  the  debtor,  each  item  of  his 
debt,  and  the  sum  of  the  whole. 

"  If  he  hath  wronged  thee,  or  oweth  thee  ought,  put 
that  on  mine  account.  I  Paul  have  written  it  with  mine 
own  hand,  I  will  repay  it." —Philemon  18,  19. 

To  open  an  account  is  =  to  commence  pecuniary 
transactions  with,  so  that  one's  name  is  entered  for 
the  first  time  in  the  books  of  the  banker  or  mer- 
chant. 

An.  open,  account,  or  an  account  current,  is  com- 
mercially one  in  which  the  balance  has  not  been 
struck  ;  in  banking  it  is  one  which  may  be  added  to 
«r  drawn  upon  at  any  time,  as  opposed  to  a  deposit 
account  where  notice  is  required  for  withdrawals. 
To  keep  an  open  account  is  to  keep  an  account  of 
the  kind  now  stated  running  on,  instead  of  closing 
it.  A  stated  account  is  one  which  all  parties  have, 
rither  expressly  or  by  implication,  admitted  to  be 
Correct.  A  settled  account  is  one  which  has  actually 


been  discharged.    Payment  on  account  =  in  partial 
payment  of  a  debt. 

2.  Old  Law:    A  writ  or  action  brought  against  a 
man  whose  office  or  business  places  him  under  the 
obligation   to  render  an  account  to  another,  and 
who  has  failed  to  furnish  it ;  as  a  guardian  neglect- 
ing to  give  one  to  his  ward.    The  action,  of  course, 
was  most  frequently  brought  when  there  was  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  money  unaccounted  for  had 
been  embezzled. 

3.  A  verbal  or  written  explanation,  excuse,  or  de- 
fense given  by  a  defendant  arraigned  before  a  tri- 
bunal, or  an  employe  summoned  before  an  employer 
to  answer. 

"Give  an  account  of  thy  stewardship."— Luke  xvi.  2. 
"...    they  shall  give  account  thereof  in  the  day  of 
judgment."— .Vutt.  xii.  86. 

"A  member  could  no  longer  be  called  to  account  for  his 
harangues  or  his  votes."—  M oca ulay  „•  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xv. 

7\  In  the  last  example  account  may  be  a  substan- 
tive or  a  verb.  It  is  probably  the  former. 

4.  A  verbal,    written,  or  printed  recital  of  inci- 
dents, an  historic  narrative. 

II  In  this  sense  it  is  often  plural. 

"If,  therefore,  we  require  that  a  historical  ac-count 
should  rest  on  the  testimony  of  known  and  assignable 
witnesses,  whose  credibility  can  be  scrutinized  and  judged 
.  .  .  ."—Lewis  :  Early  Roman  Hist.,  ch.  vii.,  §  7. 

"The  chroniclers  have  given  us  many  accounts  of  the 
masks  and  plays  which  were  acted  in  the  court."— 
Froitde:  Hist.  En>j.,  ch.  i. 

ac-cou  nt,  r.  t.  &  i.    [Fr.  compter.] 

1.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  count,  to  number,  to  reckon. 
"Long  worke  it  were 

Here  tcmccount  the  endlesse  progeny 
Of  all  the  weeds  that  bud  and  blossome  there." 
Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  III.  vi.  30. 

2.  To  place  to  one's  account,  to  count,  to  impute, 
to  assign. 

"Even  as  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  accounted 
[marg.,  imputed]  to  him  for  righteousness." — Gal.  iii.  6. 

3.  To  assign,  to  nominate,  to  appoint. 

"...  they  which  are  accounted  to  rule  over  the 
Gentiles  exercise  lordship  over  them." — Mark  x.  42. 

"...  and  it  was,  in  truth,  the  only  project  that  was 
accounted  to  his  own  service."— -Clarendon. 

4.  To   count,   to   regard  as,  to  deem,    consider, 
judge,  adjudge. 

"You  think  him  humble — God  accounts  him  proud." 

Cowper.-  Truth. 

"O  Thou!  whose  captain  I  account  myself, 
Look  on  my  forces  with  a  gracious  eye." 

Shakespeare:  King  Richard  III.,  v.  3. 

II.  Intransitive: 
*To  count,  to  reckon. 

"  .  .  .  by  which  months  we  to  this  day  account." — 
Hold:  Time. 

If  To  account  for:  (1)  To  render  an  account  of. 
"At  once  accounting  for  his  deep  arrears." 

Dryden:  Juvenal's  Satires,  xiii. 

(2)  To  afford  an  explanation  of,  to  tell  the  cause 
of. 

"...  we  find  evidences  of  a  small  change,  which 
theory  accounts  for." — Herschel:  Astronomy,  5th  ed.,  §306. 

"...  a  feature  in  the  vegetation  of  this  island  [the 
northern  island  of  New  Zealand]  may  perhaps  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  land  having  been  aboriginally  covered 
with  forest-trees." — Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World, 
ch.  xviii.,  p.  424. 

*  To  account  of  (compound  trans,  verb) :  To  value, 
to  prize,  to  estimate  highly. 

"...  none  were  of  silver  ;  it  was  not  anything  ac- 
counted of  in.  the  days  of  Solomon." — 2  Chron.  ix.  20. 

account-book,  e.  A  book  in  which  accounts  are 
kept.  (Swift.) 

ac-c6unt-a-bir-I-t£,  s.  [ACCOUNTABLE.  ]  Lia- 
bility to  bo  called  on  to  give  an  account  of  money, 
of  the  discharge  of  a  special  trust,  or  of  conduct 
generally;  responsibility. 

ac-count  -a-ble,  o.  [Eng.  account,  and  suff. 
•able.  In  Fr.  comptahle.]  Liable  to  be  called  on 
to  render  an  account  of  money,  of  goods,  of  the 
discharge  of  a  special  trust,  or  of  conduct  gener- 
ally ;  responsible. 

1.  Of  money: 

Law :  An  accountable  receipt  is  a  written  acknowl- 
edgment that  a  certain  amount  of  money  or  certain 
Specified  goodl  have  actually  been  received  by  the 
particular  person.  The  forgery  of  such  a  receipt  is 
felony. 

2.  Of  other  matters  than  money. 

"The  House  of  Commons  is  now  supreme  in  the  State, 
but  is  accountable  to  the  nation."— Macau  lay:  Hint.  Kity., 
ch.  xv. 

"...  he  would  have  known  that  he  should  be  held 
,t. •<••>»  it!«'<l'  for  all  the  misery  which  a  national  bankruptcy 
or  a  French  invasion  might  produce." — Macaulay;  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 


If  It  is  followed  by  to  placed  before  the  person, 
body,  or  Being  to  whom  or  which  account  is  to  be 
rendered,  and/or  placed  before  the  trust  for  which 
one  is  responsible.  (See  the  examples  above.) 

ac-c6~unt  -a  ble-ness.  s.  [ACCOUNTABLE.!  The 
state  of  being  accountable :  liability  to  be  called  on 
to  render  an  account,  whether  of  money,  of  the  dis- 
charge of  a  trust,  or  of  conduct  generally. 

"The  possession  of  this  active  power  is  essential  to 
what  is  termed  moral  agency  or  accountableneas." — Isaoo 
Taylor:  Elements  oj  Thought,  8th  ed.,  p.  22. 

ac- count '-a-bly\  adv.  [ACCOUNTABLE.]  In  an 
accountable  manner. 

ac-count'-ant,  s.    [ACCOUNT.]    A  person  skilled 
in  figures,  whose   occupation    is    the    keeping  of 
accounts. 
Figuratively : 

"A  strict  accountant  of  his  beads." 

Byron;  Ode  to  Napoleon. 

*ac-c6~unt'-ant,  a.  Accountable,  responsible  for, 
chargeable  with. 

"...    though,  peradventure, 
I  stand  accountant  for  as  great  a  sin." 

Sliakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  1. 

ac-count  -ant-Ship,  s.  The  office  or  work  of  an 
accountant. 

ac-count  -ed,  pa.  par.    [ACCOUNT,  r.] 
ac-count  -Ing,  pr.par.    [ACCOUNT,  v.] 

1.  Used  as  a  participle : 

"Accounting  that  God  was  able  to  raise  him  up,  even 
from  the  dead."— Heb.  xi.  19. 

2.  As  a  substantive :  An  adjusting  of  accounts. 

"Which  without  frequent  accountings  he  will  hardly  be 
able  to  prevent." — South:  Sermons. 

Accounting  for  (used  substantively) :  Explana- 
tion of. 

"...  and  leave  to  maturer  age  the  accounting  for 
the  causes."—  Goldsmith:  The  Bee,  No.  VI.,  "On  Etiuca- 
tion." 

*ac-COu  -pie,  v.  t.  [Fr.  accoupler:  Lat.  od=to; 
and  Eng.  couple.]  To  couple  to,  to  couple  together. 
[COUPLE.] 

".  .  .  the  application  which  he  accoupleth  it  withal." 
— Bacon:  Advanc.  o/  Learning,  bk.  ii. 

*ac-COU  -pled,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ACCOUPLE.] 

ac-cou  -ple-mSnt,  s.    [ACCOUPLE.] 

1  &  2.  The  act  of  coupling  together,  or  the  state 
of  being  coupled  together. 

"...  the  son  born  of  such  an  accouplement."— Trial 
of  Men's  Witu,  p.  318. 

3.  The  thing  which  couples  or  is  coupled. 
Carpentry:  (1)  A  tie  or  brace.    (2)  Work  when 

framed. 
*ac-coup  -ling,  pr.  par.    [ACCOUPLE.] 

*ac-coilr'-age,  v.  t.  [ACCOSAOE.]  To  encour- 
age. 

*ac-court ,  v.  t.  [Cou%r.]  To  entertain  cour- 
teously. 

"  [They]  all  this  while  were  at  their  wanton  rest, 
Accourting  each  her  friend  with  lavish  fest." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.t  IL  ii.  16. 

*ac-cburt -Ing, pr.par.  [ACCOURT.] 
accoutre  (ak  ku-ter),  r.  t.  [FT.accoutrer;  O. 
Fr.  accoustrer,  fr.  O.  Fr.  cousteur,  coustre^  coutrej 
Ger.  kuster=&  sacristan;  fr.  Low  Latin  custrix=a 
female  sacristan ;  custos  sacrarii,  or  custos  ecclesi<K= 
church  keeper.]  ( Wedgwood.) 

*  I.  To  perform  the  office  of  a  sacristan  to  a  priest, 
to  invest  mm  with  the  garments  in  which  he  is  to 
conduct  public  worship.  (  Wedgwood.) 

II.  To   invest  one  with  the  garments  or  habili- 
ments suitable  to  any  other  occupation. 
TT  It  is  followed  by  with  or  in  of  the  habiliments. 

"Accoutred  with  his  burthen  and  his  staff." 

Wordsworth:  Kxcur,,   bk.  ii. 

1.  (Spec.):  To  dress  in  military  vestments,  super- 
adding  offensive  and  perhaps  defensive  arms. 

"But  first,  said  they,  let  us  go  again  into  the  armory. 
So  they  did;  and  when  he  came  there,  they  harnessed  him 
from  head  to  foot  with  what  was  of  proof  .  .  .  Ha 
beinff,  therefore,  thus  accoutred  .  .  .  ."—  Bunyan.  Pit' 
grinds  Progress,  Part  I. 

*2.  To  rig  out  and  otherwise  equip  a  ship. 
"The  same  wind  that  carries  a  ship  well-ballasted,  it 
ill-ringed   or  accoutred,    it   drowns  it.1*— Suttth:   Sermons, 
viii.  123. 

3.  To  dub  a  knight. 
"  One  was  accoutred  when  the  cry  t>epan, 
Knight  of  the  Silver  Moon.  Sir  Marmadan    .     .     . 
Kin  vow  wan  (and  well  performed  his  vow), 
Armed  at  all  points,  with  terror  on  his  brow, 
To  judge  the  land,  to  purge  atrocious  crimes. 

<'<ttrper:  Anti-Theluphthora. 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     ejist.    ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -s,ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


accoutred 
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4.  (Sarcastically}  :  To  clothe  in  vestments  the  re- 
Terse  of  splendid  ;  to  bedizeu  in  burlesque  or  mum- 
ming attire. 

"For  this  in  rags  accoutred  are  they  seen."  —  Dryden. 

If  Occurs  most  frequently  in  the  pa.  par. 

accoutred  (ak  ku  -terd),  pa.  par.  &  adj.  [AC- 
COUTRE.] 

accoutrements,  accoutermeuts  (ak-ku'-ter- 
ments  ',  *./'/.  [Fr.  accoutrement.}  Dress  and  equip- 
ments of  any  kind,  but  specially  those  of  a  soldier. 

[ACCOUTKEj 

1.  Gen.  :  The  equipments  of  any  one. 

"The  pilgrim  set  forth  with  the  simple  accoutrements 
which  announced  his  design:  the  staff,  the  wallet,  and  the 
scallop-shell."—  Jtfttmun.-  Hist,  of  Lat.  Christianity,  bk. 
Tii.,  ch.  6. 

2.  Spec.  :  The  military  equipments  of  a  soldier. 
"Hardly  one  of  them  troubled  himself  about  the  com- 

forts, the  accoutrements,  or  the  drilling  of  those  over 
Whom  he  was  placed."  —  Macaulay  .-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

accoutring  (ak-ku-trlng),  pr.  par.    [ACCOU- 

TRE.] 

*ac-c<5w  -ard,  r.  /.  [COWARD.]  To  make  one  a 
coward. 

"I  thought  that  al  the  wordes  in  the  world  shude  nat 
have  accowartled  the."  —  Palsgrave,  to.  187. 

*ac-CO^',  r.  t.    [O.  Fr.  <K-coiser=to  appease.]  To 
lender  coy  or  shy. 
Specialty  : 

1.  To  appease,  to  soot-he,  to  caress,  to  make  love 
to. 

*'Of  faire  Proana  I  received  was 
And  oft  embrast,  as  if  that  I  were  hee, 
And  with  kind  words  accoyd,  vowing  great  love  to  me." 
Sptnter  :  F.  Q.t  IV.  ix.  59. 

2.  To  daunt. 

"Thou  foolish  swain,  that  thus  art  overjoy'd, 
How  soon  may  here  thy  courage  be  accord/" 

PeeU  :  Eglogue  Oratulatorte  (1689). 
*ac-c6^  d,  pa.  par.    [Accov.] 
*ac-c6y  le,  v.  i.    [Accon,.]    To  gather  together, 
to  assemble,  to  stand  around. 
•ac-CO"^"  nt,  r.  t.    To  acquaint. 

"The  people  having  so  gracious  a  prince  and  souver- 
Hyiit1  lorde  as  the  kinges  highness  is,  with  whom,  by  the 
continuance  of  his  regne  over  them  thies  twenty-eight 
yerew,  they  ought  to  be  so  well  accounted."  —  State  Papers, 
i-  475. 
*ac-c6$'  nt-ed,  pa.  par.  [  ACCOUNT.] 

*ac-cra  se,  r.  t.  [Fr.£croser=tocru3h.]  [CsusH.] 
To  crush,  to  destroy. 


"Fynding  my  youth  myspeiit,  my  substance  ympayred, 
yth 

att,  , 

ployed."  —  Vuff  n'«  Progresses,  i.  21. 


,  , 

my   credyth   accrasetl,    my   talent    hydden,    my    follyes 
laughed  att,  my  rewyne  unpytted,  and  my  trewth  unem- 
" ' 


*ac-cre  ase,  v.  t.  [Lat.  accresco=to  continue 
growing,  to  increase  :  ad=to;  cresco—to  grow.]  To 
increase*  (Florio.) 

ac-cr€d  -It,  v.  /.  [Fr.  accr£diter=to  bring  into 
credit,  to  give  authority  to;  Lat.  ^ccredo—to  yield 
one's  belief  to  another:  od=to;  credo=to  entrust, 
k>  believe.]  [CREDIT.] 

1.  To  invest  one  witn  that  authority  which  will 
render   statements   made    by    him    credible    and 
weighty. 

To  accredit  an  ambassador  is  to  give  him  such 
credentials  as  will  constitute  him  the  official  repre- 
sentative of  the  country  which  sent  him  forth,  and 
empower  him  to  speak  in  its  name. 

"David  Beton,  the  nephew  of  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  was  accredited  to  the  Court  of  France."  — 
Fronde;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iviii. 

2.  To  credit  or  believe  a  statement. 

"The  particular  hypothesis  which  is  most  accredited  at 
tnetime."—  J.  N.  Mill:  Loyic,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  XX.,  p.  107. 

"The  version  of  early  Roman  history  which  was  accred- 
ited in  the  fifth  century."  —  Lewis:  Early  Roman  Hist., 
ch.  iii. 

*ac-cre"d  I  -ta'-tlon,  s  [ACCREDIT.]  The  giving 
one  a  title  to  credit. 

"Having  received  my  instructions  and  letters  of  ac- 
creditation." —  Memoirs  of  Bishop  Cumberland,  i.  417. 

ac-cred'-I-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ACCREDIT.] 
"Views  which  may  seem  new,  but  which  have  long  been 

maintained    by   accredited    authors."  —  Milmtm:  Hist,    of 

^eirs(3ded.),  Pref. 

ac-cred  -I  ting,  pr.  par.    [ACCREDIT.] 
*ac-cre  89©,  r.  i.    [Lat.  accresco  =  to  grow  on,  to 
continue  to  increase.]    To  continue  increasing. 

"Their  power  accresceth  to  these  present."  —  Laws, 
Church  of  Scotland  (1830),  p.  176. 

ac-cres  -9en$e,  s.  [Lat.  accrescent,  pr.  par.  of 
accresco.]  Continued  growth. 

ac-cres'-$ent,  a.  [Lat.  accrescent,  pr.  par.  of 
accresco.] 

fl.  Gen.  :  Continuing  to  increase. 

"New  appearances  of  accrescent  variety  and  alteration." 
—Shuck  ford:  Creation  and  Fall  of  Man,  p.  90. 


2.  Sot.:  Continuing  to  grow  after  flowering,  as 
the  calyx  of  Melanarrh<i'<t. 

ac-cres  9!  men  to,  s.  [Ital.,  from  accrescere  — 
to  increase  ] 

Music;  The  addition  to  a  note  of  half  its  length 
in  time,  which  is  indicated  by  placing  after  it  a 

-mall  dot. 

ac'-CTfite,  a.   [Lat.  accretus,  pa. par.  of  acrresro.] 

Bot. :  Fastened  to  another  body  and  growing  with 
it.  (De  Candolle.) 

ac-cre  tion,  s.  [Lat.  accre/*o  =  an  increment^ 
from  accretes,  pa.  par.  of  accresco:  ad  =  to.  and 
cresco  =  to  grow  ] 

I.  The  act  or  process  of  causing  anything  to  in- 
crease by  making  an  addition  to  its  substance. 

1.  By  mechanical  action.    (For  example,  see  No. 

2.  By  the  growth  of  a  living  body. 
Specially: 

(a)  Med.:  By  the  growth  of  an  animal  body. 

"Infants  svpport  abstinence  worse  from  the  quantity 
of  aliment  consumed  in  accretion." — Arbuthnot:  AH' 
ments. 

(6)  Bot. :  The  growth  of  one  portion  of  a  plant  to 
another.  (London:  Cyclop,  of  Plants,  Gloss  ) 

3.  By  the  natural  laws  regulating  the  action  of 
the  human  mind.    Spec.,  of  the  growth  of  a  myth 
by  the  addition  of  much  fable  around  a  grain  of 
truth. 

"Upon  this  narrow  basis  a  detailed  narrative  has  been 
built  which  was  doubtless  formed  by  a  series  of  successive 
accretions." — Lewis:  Early  Koman  Hist*,  ch.  x. 

4.  By  the  action  of  human  law. 

English  Law;  The  union  or  accession  of  a  thing 
vague  or  vacant  to  another  already  occupied  or  dis- 
posed of.  Thus,  if  a  legacy  be  given  to  two  persons 
conjointly,  and  one  of  the  two  dies,  his  share  passes 
over  to  his  colleague  by  accretion.  The  most  com- 
mon use  of  the  term  is  with  respect  to  land  imper- 
ceptibly deposited  from  a  river  or  the  ocean.  If 
this  is  inconsiderable,  it  may  be  taken  possession 
of  by  the  neighboring  proprietor ;  but  if  it  is  great, 
it  belongs  to  the  Crown.  (See  Will,  fPAarton'*  Law 
Lexicon.) 

II.  The  state  of  haying  additions  made  to  it  by 
the  process  now  described. 

"  Secondly,  plants  do  nourish,  inanimate  bodies  do  not ; 
they  have  anaccretion.  but  no  alimentation." — Bacon.  .Vaf. 
Hist.,  ch.  vii.,  §  602. 

III.  That  which  is  added  by  the  above-described 
process. 

"Assuming,  however,  that  we  are  to  strip  off  all  the 
subordinate  parts  of  his  narrative  as  a  later  accretion, 
and  to  retain  only  a  nucleus  of  the  leading  facts  .  .  ." 
— Lewis:  Early  Koman  Hist.,  ch.  xii. 

*ac-cre"-tlve,  a.  FLat.  accretus.  pa.  par.  of  ar- 
cresco.]  [AccRESCE.J  Increasing  by  means  of  me- 
chanical additions  to  the  substance,  as  in  certain 
circumstances  is  the  case  with  minerals,  or  in  some 
similar  way.  (See  the  significations  under  ACCRE- 
TION.) 

'*.  .  .  the  accretive  motions  of  plants  and  animals." — 
Glanvill:  Scepsis  Scientijlca. 

*ac-crlm'-l-nate,  v.  t  [Lat.  ad=to;  criminor= 
to  accuse;  fr.  crimen=an  accusation]  To  accuse 
of  a  crime.  ( Wood.) 

"Bishop  Williams,  being  accriminated  in  the  Star- 
chamber  for  corrupting  of  witnesses,  and  being  convicted 
on  full  proof  .  .  .  ." — Wood:  Fasti  Oxon.t  i.  181.  (Latham.) 

*ac-crlm-l-na  -tion,  s.  [ACCRIMIXATE.]  An  ac- 
cusation. 

"If  this  riccritnhuitfoH  be  leveled  against  me,  let  me 
know  my  fault  while  I  am  here  to  make  ray  defense." — 
Life  of  Henrietta  Maria  (A.  D.  1685). 

ac-crl  pe,  s.    [Deriv.  uncertain.]    A  herb  (?). 
"Some  be  browne  and  Rome  be  white, 
And  some  be  tender  as  accripe." 

Kvliq.  Antig.,  i.  248. 

ac-cr5  a§h,  *ac-cr6'-c,he,  r.  t.  [Fr  accrocher= 
to  hook  on,  to  hang  up,  from  crochet  croc=a  hook.] 

[CROOK.] 

*1.  To  hook,  to  draw  with  a  hook. 

"And  fire  whan  it  to  towe  approcheth, 
To  hym  anon  the  strength  accrocheth 
Till  with  his  hete  it  be  devoured, 
The  towe  ne  may  not  be  succoured." 

Gow«r.-  Confess io  Amantts,  v. 
"He  never  accroched  treasour 
Towarde  hymselfe  nere  nor  ferre." 

Bochas,  bk.  v.t  c.  16. 

2.  Old  Law;  To  encroach.  Used  specially  of  sub- 
jects directly  or  indirectly  assuming  the  royal  pre- 
rogative. 

"Thus  the  accroaching,  or  attempting  to  exercise  royal 
power  (a  very  uncertain  charged,  was  in  the  21  Edw.  III. 
held  to  be  treason  in  a  knight  of  Hertfordshire,  who 
forcibly  assaulted  and  detained  one  of  the  king's  sub- 
jects till  he  paid  him  £90  [$450]."— Blackatone t  Comment., 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  vi. 


Ing,  ;>/-.  par  .  a.  &  s.    [ACCRO.VH.] 
ac  croac.h  ment,  *.    [ACCROACH.] 

old  Lair:  Encroachment  on  the  royal  authority: 
attempt*-,  direct  or  indirect,  to  exercise  th"  royal 
prerogative. 

*ac-cro  9het  r.  i.    [ACCROACH.] 

ac-cro  c,he,  a.    [Fr.J 

Her. ;  Hooked  into. 

ac-crQ  e,  r.  t.  [O.  Fr.  acerbic,  pa.  par  of  ac- 
croistre,  from  Lat.  accresco=  to  continue  growing: 
«rf=to,  and  cre*co = to  increase.] 

Lit. :  To  grow  to,  to  increase ;  hence, 

Comni.  rf-  Ord.  Lang.:  To  arise,  to  come  to,  to  fall- 
to,  to  be  added  to. 

"To  every  labor  its*  reward  accrues.'* 

Thomson :  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii. 

"The  anatomical  results  accruing  from  this  inquiry." 
— Todtltt  Boicman:  Physiol.  Anat. 

*ac-crft  e,  s.  [From  the  verb.]  That  which  is- 
added  to  the  property  of  any  one. 

ac-crft'ed,  «.    [From  the  verb.] 

Her.:  Having  represented  on  it  a  full-grown  tree. 

ac-crfl'-Ing,  pr.  par  &  a.    [ACCRUE,  v.  *.] 

Late:  Accruing  costs :  Expenses  incurred  after  a 
verdict  has  been  pronounced. 

*9,C-crH-ment,  «.  [From  accrue,  v.  t.]  Increase, 
addition,  augmentation. 

"That  joy  is  charitable  which  overflows  our  neighbor's- 
fields  when  ourselres  are  unconcerned  in  the  personal 
accruments." — Taylor:  Great  Exemplar,  48. 

*ac'-Cub,  8.  The  footmark  of  an  animal.  (Haiti- 
welt.) 

*ac-ctl-ba'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  accu6tfio=a  lying  or 
reclining  at  table ;  accubitum  (sup.  of  accumbo)  =  to- 
be  near:  od=to,  near;  cuoo.J  The  custom,  bor- 
rowed by  the  Romans  from  the  East,  of  reclining  at 
meals.  [CUBE.] 

"It  will  appear  that  acctthatimi,  or  lying  down  at  meals, 
was  a  gesture  used  by  very  many  nations." — Broicne: 
Vulgar  Errors. 

ac-cu'-bl-tus,  s.    [Lat.=a  reclining  at  table.] 
Arch.:  A  room  attached  to  a  large  church,  in 

which  the  clergyman  occasionally  reposed. 
*ac-cumb',  r.  i.    [Lat   acrumbo:  ad,  and  CM  to.] 

[ACCUSATION.]    To  recline  at  table  as  the  ancient 

Greeks,  Romans,  &c.,  used  to  do. 

*ac-ctim  -l>en-cy\  s.  [ACCUMB.]  The  state  of  be- 
ing accumbent ;  the  state  of  reclining  at  the  supper 
table,  as  some  ancient  nations  did. 

"No  gesture  befitting  familiar  aecumbency." — Robin- 
ton:  Eudoxa  (1658),  p.  142. 

ac-ciim  -bent,  a.  &s.  [Lat.accitwoens,pr.  par.  of 
accumbo  '  fr.  ad  and  cuoo.] 
I.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Reclining  like  the  ancients  at  tho 
sxipper-table. 

"The  Roman  recumbent,  or,  more  properly,  accumbent 
posture  in  eating  was  introduced  after  the  first  Punic 
war/' — Arbuthnot:  Tables  of  Ancient  Weights  and  Measures. 

2.  Bot.:  Prostrate,   supine.    When  the   edges  of 
the  cotyledons  in  a  brassicaceous  or  otherplant  are 


Accumbent  Cotyledon,  Whole  and  in  Section. 

presented  to  the  radicle,  they  are  said  to  be  accwni- 
bent;  but  when  folded  with  thoir  backs  upon  the 
radicle,  they  are  termed  incumbent. 

II,  As  substantive  '  One  who  reclines  in  ancient, 
fashion  at  a  dinner-table,  or,  more  loosely,  who  sits 
at  the  table  in  the  ordinary  way. 

"What  n  penance  must  be  done  by  every  accvmbfnt  in 
sitting  at  the  passing  through  all  these  dishes  I" — £;>- 
Ball;  Occasional  Meditations, 

*ac'  cu-mle,  s.    [ACCOMTE.] 

ac-cum> ill-ate,  r.  t.  &  »'.  [In  Fr.  accvmuler' 
Ital.  accumulare ;  fr.  Lat.  accumulo,  supine  acc-utn- 
ulatum= to  add  to  a  heap,  to  heap  up:  arf=t«; 
eum«Jo=to  heap  up ;  cumuJus=a  heap.] 

I.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  heap  up,  as,  for  instance,  stones  upon 
a  cairn;  mechanically  to  pile  one  thing  above  an- 
other. 

".  .  .  considerable  tracts  of  alluvium,  which  were 
gradually  accumulated  by  the  overflow  of  former  years."— 
Lyell:  Frincip,  of  Geology,  ch.  xv. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     wh5t,     fall,     father;     w€,     w6t,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pdt, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cttre,     vnlte,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      »,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


accumulate 

2.  Fig. :  To  bring  together,  to  amass  without,  its 
being  implied  that  each  new  addition  is  mechani- 
cally heaped  upon  tho  mass  of  its  predecessors. 

"In  the  seventeenth  century,  a  statesman  who  was  at 
the  head  of  affairs  might  easily,  and  without  giving 
scandal,  accumulate  in  no  long  time  an  estate  amply  suf- 
ficient to  support  a  dukedom."— Macaulay:  Hist,  Eng., 
ch.  iii. 

IT  Sometimes,  though  really  transitive,  it  has  an 
intransitive  appearance,  the  accusative  being  im- 
plied instead  of  expressed. 

".  .  .  the  average  strength  of  the  desire  to  accumulate 
is  short  of  that  which,  under  circumstances  of  any  toler- 
able security,  reason  and  sober  calculation  would  ap- 
prove."—J.  S.  Mill:  Polit.  Econ.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

II.  Intransitive:  To  grow  up  into  a  great  mass  or 
number  (literally  or  figuratively). 

"  .  .  .  in  such  water  it  is  obviously  impossible  that 
strata  of  any  great  thickness  can  accumulate." — Darwin.- 
Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  xvi. 

"As  their  observations  accumulate  and  as  their  experi- 
ence extends."—  Buckle:  Hist.  Civilization  in  Eng.,  i.  1. 

*ac-cum  -ul-ate,  a.  [See  the  verb.]  Collected 
into  a  mass  or  quantity;  now  generally  written 
ACCUMULATED. 

"  Greatness  of  relief  accumulate  in  one  place  doth  rather 
invite  a  surcharge  of  poor," — Bacon;  Button's  Estate. 

ac-cum  -ul-a-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [ACCUMU- 
LATE, v.] 

"With  accumulated  usury."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xii. 

ac-cum  -ul-a-tlng,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [ACCUMU- 
LATE, r?.] 

"There  are  many  circumstances  which,   in  England, 

5 ive  a  peculiar  force  to  the  accumulating  propensity." — 
.  S.  Mill:  Polit.  Econ.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi.,  g  4. 

ac-cuxn-ul-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  accumulatio.}  [AC- 
CUMULATE.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  of  accumulating,  heaping  up,  or 
amassing. 

1.  Lit.:   The  act  of  heaping  up,  as  stones  on  a 
cairn,  snow  on  a  wreath,  or  sediment  on  a  previ- 
ously formed  geological  stratum. 

".  .  .  the  earliest  exterior  rugosities  of  the  earth 
would  ...  be  placed  beyond  the  influence  of  sedimen- 
tary accumulation." — Murchison:  Silurta,  ch.  i. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  or  process  of  amassing  anything, 
as,  for  instance,  houses,  land,  ships,  renown,  &c. 
These  are  not  literally  piled  one  above  another  of 
the  same  kind  in  heaps,  out  may  still  be  viewed  as 
if  they  were  a  single  aggregate,  neap,  or  mass. 

*'  One  of  my  place  in  Syria,  his  lieutenant, 
For  quick  accumulation  of  renown." 

Shaktsp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  1. 

II.  The  state  of  being  or  having  been  accumu- 
lated, heaped  up,  or  amassed. 

"...  very  long  after  their  accumulation  as  marine 
mud." — Mitrchison  :  Siluria,  ch.  ii. 

III.  That  of  which  the  accumulation  is  made  or 
takes  place. 

"...  partly  an  accumulation  of  snow,  increased  by 
lateral  glaciers." — Hooker ;  Himalayan  Journals,  ch.  xxii. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Mech.    Accumulation  of  power  is  the  motion 
which  exists  in  some  machines  after  intervals  of 
time  during  which  the  velocity  of  the  moving  body 
has  been  continually  increased. 

2.  Med. :    The  concurrent  effect  of  medicines  of 
which  the  first  dose  seems  powerless,  but  of  which 
some  dose   or  other   in    the    series   operates   not 
simply  with  the  intensity  which  might  have  been 
expected  from  its  own  magnitude,  out  also  with 
that  of  all  those  which  have  preceded  it. 

3.  Polit.  Econ. :    The  adding  of  one  sum  saved  to 
another  with  the  view  of  producing  capital. 

ac  cum'  ul  a-tlye,  a.  [ACCTJMTTLATE,  v.}  Ac- 
cumulating, amassing,  relating  to  accumulation, 
having  a  tendency  to  accumulate. 

"The  activity  of  thought  and  vivacity  of  the  accuimtla- 
five  memory  ....  " — Coleridge  :  Table  Talk. 

"When  a  variation  is  of  the  slightest  use  to  a  being, 
we  cannot  tell  how  much  of  it  to  attribute  to  the  accumul- 
tifirr.  action  of  natui-al  selection."— Vancin  .•  Origin  of 
Species,  ch.  v.,  p.  133. 

Laic  : 

An  accumulative  judgment  is  one  in  which  two 
punishments  aro  prescribed  to  a  criminal  for  two 
disti net  breaches  of  tho  la*-,  tho  second  penalty  to 
commence  when  the  first  expires. 

An  accumulative  legacy  is  tho  term  used  when 
more  legacies  than  one  are  given  by  successive  wills 
emanating  from  tho  same  testator,  or  by  successive 
codicils  to  tho  same  will. 

*ac-cum'  ul  a-tlve  1$,  adv.  [ACCUMULATIVE.] 
In  an  accumulative  manner;  in  literal  heaps,  or  in 
what  may  bo  figuratively  considered  as  heaps. 

"Heart  ia  put  here  art'.nnt>.l(iti>-clt/,  as  that  whose 
cleanness  must  be  added  to  the  purity  of  conversation  to 
compleat  it."—  Allestrc:  Sermons,  ii.  20. 
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ac-cum  -ul-a-t6r,  s.  [Fr.  accumulateur.]  One 
who  or  that  which  accumulates. 

".  .  .  broils  and  quarrels,  the  great  accumulators  and 
multipliers  of  injuries."—  Dr.  H,  More:  Decay  of  Christian 
Piety. 

ac-cum  '-ul-a-t6r,  s.  A  secondary  or  storage 
battery,  where  electricity  has  been  converted  into 
chemical  energy,  which  in  turn  is  reconverted  into 
electricity,  when  the  battery  is  used  for  power  or 
lighting  purposes. 

ac'-ciir-a-$y\  s.  [In  Ital.  accuratezza,  fr.  Lat, 
accuratio;  fr.occuro=  to  bestow  care  upon:  ad=to; 
euro—  to  take  care  of  ;  cura=care.j 

1.  Exactness,  freedom  from  mistakes,  this  exemp- 
tion arising  from  the  care  with  which  every  step  in 
&  process  has  been  carried  out  ;  conformity  to  trutu, 
even  in  minute  particulars. 

"  .  .  .  directing  its  beak  with  the  greatest  accuracy." 
—Whewell:  Hist.  of  Scientific  Ideas,  bk.  ijt.,  ch.  v.  23. 

"...  two  works  of  undoubted  accuracy."—  Darwin.  • 
Descent  of  Man,  ch.  i. 

2.  Precision  of  fit. 

"  The  efficiency  of  the  instrument  will  also  depend  upon 
the  accuracy  with  which  the  piston  fits  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  barrel.'*  —  Lardner.-  Pneumatics,  ch.  v. 

ac'-Cur-ate,  a.  [Lat.  accuratus,  pa.  par.  of 
accuro—to  take  pains  with:  oc=od=to,  and  cura= 
care.]  [ACCURACY.] 

1  Exact,  without  error  or  defect,  free  from  mis- 
takes. 

"For  his  knowledge,  though  not  always  accurate,  wan 
of  immense  extent.'  —  Macaulay:  Uist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  Determinate,  exactly  fixed. 

"  Those  conceive  the  celestial  bodies  have  more  accurate 
influences  upon  these  things  below  than  indeed  they  have 
but  in  gross."—  Bacon. 

ac'-cur-ate-lf  ,  adv.    [ACCURATE.] 

1.  In   an   accurate   manner;    exactly,    precisely, 
without  mistake. 

"  The  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Dover  were  accurately 
known  to  very  few."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Closely  ;  so  as  to  fit  exactly. 

ac'-cttr-ate-ness,  a.  [ACCURATE.]  Accuracy, 
exactness,  precision,  nicety. 

"Suspecting  that  in  making  this  observation  I  had  not 
determined  the  diameter  or  the  sphere  with  sufficient 
accurateness,  I  repeated  the  experiment."  —  Newton. 

ac-cfirs  e,  *a-cdrs'e,  v.  [Pref.  oc=ad=to.  and 
cwrge.] 

1.  Old  Teat.:  Properly  the  rendering  of  the  Heb. 
verb  chharam=to  devote  to  God,  without  permis- 
sion that  the  person  or  thing  thus  devoted  should 
afterward  be  redeemed  with  money  ;  hence,  to  de- 
vote to  utter  destruction. 

"And  the  city  shall  be  accursed,  even  it,  and  all  that 
are  therein,  to  the  Lord  :  only  Rahab  the  harlot  shall 
live  ....  And  they  utterly  destroyed  all  that  was 
in  the  city,  both  man  and  woman,  young  and  old,  and  ox, 
and  sheep,  and  ass,  with  the  edge  of  the  sword."  —  Josh. 
vi.  17,  21. 

2.  New  Test.:  To  separate  from  the  church,  or  to 
exclude  from  eternal  salvation.    It  is  doubtful  in 
some  cases  which  of  the  two  is  meant. 

"If  any  man  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than 
that  ye  have  received,  let  him  be  accursed."  —  Gal.  i.  9. 

"For  I  could  wish  that  myself  were  accursed  from 
Christ  for  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the 
flesh."—  Rom.  ix.  3. 

3.  Eccles.  Lang.  :  To  excommunicate. 

"And  Hildebrand  accursed  and  cast  down  from  his 
throne  Henry  IV."—  Sir  W.  Kaleigh:  Essays. 

4.  Ordinary  Language: 

(a)  To  curse,  to  imprecate  evil  upon  a  person 
because  of  regarding  him  with  excessive  hatred. 
"  For  aye  accursed  in  minstrel  line 
Is  he  who  brawls  'mid  song  and  wine." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  canto  ii.  18. 

(6)  To  separate  from  the  society  of  men. 
"  No  one  is  so  accursed  by  fate, 
No  one  so  utterly  desolate, 
But  some  heart,  though  unknown, 
Kespouds  unto  his  own." 

Longfellow.-  Endymion. 

(c)  (Used  of  things}  :  To  curse,  to  execrate,  to  re- 
gard with  excessive  hatred. 

"  Which  is  lif  that  oure  Lord 
In  alle  lawes  acurst-tli." 


K  Plow.,  p.  875. 

"  Had  Lara  from  that  night,  to  him  accurst." 

Jiynm:  Litrci,  canto  ii.  9. 

ac  cfirsed,  ac-curst',  pa,  par.  &  adj.    [Ac- 

CUBSE.] 

41  ...    the  accursed  thing."  —  Josh.  xxii.  20. 
"...    the  Fheniceun  accursed   rites."—  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor: The  Decalogue. 

"Where  the  vell'd  demon  held  his  feast  accnrxt." 

Moorr:  Lalla  Kookh. 


accused 

ac-CUF  -Sing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [AcctTRSE.] 

As  substantive:  Used  in  senses  corresponding  to- 
those  of  tlie  verb. 
Spec.:  Excommunication. 

"  Annthemntization,  excommunication,  and  accursina 
are  synonymous."—  Compend.  Laws,  Church  of  Scotland 
(1830),  p.  xxxv. 

ac-cuTSt',  pa.  par.  &  adj.    [ACCURSED.] 

ac-CU  -§a-ble,  a.  [  Lat.  accusabilis.']  [ACCUSE.] 

That  may  be  accused,  liable  to  bo  charged  with  a 

crime  or  fault. 

"  Nature's  improvision  were  justly  accusable  if  ...  "— 
Browne;  Vulgar  Error*. 

ac-cu'-gal,  a.    [ACCUSE.] 

"Adah.  Cain  !  clear  thee  from  this  horrible  accusai." 

Byron.-  (,'ain,  iii.  1. 

ac-cu -§ant,  s.  [Lat.accwsans,pr.par.of  accuso.] 
One  who  accuses. 

"...  the  accusant  must  hold  him  to  the  proof  of 
the  charge."—  Bp.  Hall.-  Kematns,  Lijt,  p.  531. 

ac-cu-ga  -tion,  s.  [In  Fr.  accusation ;  Ital. accu- 
sazione,  fr.  Lat.  afcusatio.]  [  ACCUSE,  r.  /.  ] 

1.  The  act  of  charging  one  with  a  crime,  or  with  a 
lighter  delinquency. 

".  .  .  if  I  have  taken  anything  from  any  man  by 
false  accusation,  I  restore  him  fourfold.'1— l.uk>  "six.  8. 

2.  The  state  of  being  accused. 

"What  can  secure  him  at  last  against  false  accusation?* 
—Adventurer,  No.  62. 

3.  That  of  which  one  is  accused ;  the  charge  itself. 
"  Pilate  then  went  out  unto  them,  and  said,  What  occu- 

sation  bring  ye  against  this  man?  "—John  xviii.  a!*. 

ac-CU  -sa-tlve,  a.  [In  Ger.  accusativ;  Pr.  accu- 
satif;  Ital.  accusativo,  fr.  Lat.  accut>atii-ut.  s;=the* 
accusative  case.] 

I.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  accusation,  prone  to  bring  for- 
ward charges  against  persons  or  institutions. 

"This  hath  been  a  very  accusative  age,  yet  hwve-I  not 
heard  any  superstition  (much  less  idolatry)  charged  upon 
the  several  bishops  of  London,  Winchester,  Cheater  .  .  . 
Ac."— Sir  E.  Deriny:  Speeches,  p.  112. 

2.  The  case  defined  under  No.  II.,  or  pertaining 
to  it. 

"Relation  of  the  Nominative  and  Accusative  Case."— 
Schmitz:  Lat.  Gram.,  xlii. 

"The  German  languages  have,  so  early  as  the  Gothic 
even,  lost  the  accusative  mark  in  substantives  entirely."— 
Bopp:  Compar.  Gram.,  i.  1G5. 

II.  As  substantive :  The  name  given  by  the  Latins 
to  the  fourth  of  the  six  cases  used  in  the  declension 
of  nouns.  It  in  many  respects  agrees  with  the  ob- 
jective case  in  English,  which,  in  consequence,  is 
often  called  the  accusative. 

ac-cu  -§a-tlve-ly*,  adr.    [ACCUSATIVE.] 

1.  In  an  accusative  manner;  so  as  to  involve  ;ti» 
accusation. 

2.  With  relation  to  the  accusative  case. 
ac-cu-§a-tor  -I-al,  a.    [ACCUSATORY.]    Accusa- 
tory (q.  v.). 

ac-cu-ga-tbV-I-al-ly*,  adv.  [ACCUSATORIAL.] 
By  way  of  accusation. 

ac-Cu'-sa-tbr-f,  a.  [In  Fr.  accusatoire.'}  [Ac- 
CUSE.]  Containing  or  involving  an  accusation. 

"...  their  accttsutnry  strain."— Townsend.  Lives  of 
Twelve  Eminent  Judges;  Lord  Eldon. 

a_c  cu  §e,  v.  t.     [In  Fr.  accuser;  Ital.  «ccus«re, 
from   Lat.  accuso—  (J)   to  call  to  account,   (2)  to 
arraign :    ad=to;   causw=to  conduct    a    lawsuit ; 
causa=a  cause,  also  a  suif  at  law.] 
[CAUSE.] 

1.  Law:   To   bring   a   civil   or  criminal    eh;turr 
against  one  with  the  view  of  obtaining  rnJr«>^  from 
the  criminal,  his  punishment,  or    both  together, 
from  a  judicial  tribunal. 

"And  when  he  [Paul]  wascallad  forth,  Tertulhi*  began 
to  accuse  him,  saying,  .  .  .  We  have  found  this  man 

a  pestilent  fellow." — Acts  xxvi.  '2,  5. 

2.  Ordinary  Life: 

(a)  To  complain  against,  te  find  fault  with. 
".    .    .    having  faithful  children  not  accused  of  riot  or 
unruly."— Titus  i.  6. 

".  .  .  their  thoughts  the  mriMiwliili'  <n-<-uxinff  or  else 
excusing  one  another." — Runt.  it.  16. 

*(fc)  To  discover  or  lx».  ray  the  existence  or  action 
of  any  person  or  tiling. 

"  The  entree*  of  tlj*  yenle  accittftk 
To  him  that  in  the  v.niir  mu-<  i  h 

l.SDI. 

*ac-cu  $6,  s.    [From  the  verb.]    An  accusation. 
"By  false  accuse  dot.li  level  at  my  hfV." 

Shake*?,  i  Henry   VI.,  I'nrt  II..  iii,  1. 

ac-CU  S,ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Arcrsi;,  r.l 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     9nln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pii 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  -  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  -  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  -   bel,      del. 
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accusement 

e  -ment,  «.    [ACCUSE.]   Accusation. 

".    .    .    and  sometimes  at  the  only  promotion  and  ac- 

•  cusement  of  their  summoners  and  apparilors." — Petition 

•  of  the  Commons  to  the  King,  Nov.  8,  15£t. 

9.0-cu  -ser,  s.    [ACCUSE,  v.  t.]    One  who  accuses ; 

•  •one  who  brings  a  charge  against  another  person,  or, 
more  loosely,  against  a  class,  an  institution,  &c. 

".    .        before  that  he  is  accused,  have  the  accusers 
<ace  to  face."— Acts  JLXV.  16. 
$,C-cu  -|Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [ACCUSE,  c.  <.] 
"  As  school-boys,  finding  their  mistake  too  late, 
Draw  a  wet  sponge  across  the  accusing  elate." 

Longfellow  :  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn. 

ac-CUS  -t6m,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  acostomer,  from 
Low  Lat.  accostumo,  from  Lat.  ad,  and  consuetudi- 
nem.  accus.  of  con««€(udo=custom ;  Ital.  accostom- 
ore.J  [CCSTOM.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  To  create  a  custom  or  habit  by  practicing  the 
•ame  act  a  number  of  times ;  to  habituate,  to  inure. 

"Men  were  accustomed  to  redress  their  wrongs  by  the 
strong  hand." — Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

*2.  To  frequent. 

"A  well-accustomed  house."—  Had.  Centlivre :  Bold 
Stroke,  i.  L 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Gen.:  To  be  habituated,  to  be  used  or  wont  to 
anything. 

"  Which  most  living  things  accustom."— Carem. 

*2.  Spec. :  To  cohabit. 

"We  with  the  best  men  accustom  openly.'* — Stilton  i 
Hist.  Eng.,  iii. 

*j.c-cus  -t6m,  i.    [ACCUSTOM,  ».]    Custom. 

"Individual  accustom  of  life." — Xilton  :  Tetrachordon. 

*»c-cus  -t6m-a-ble,  a.  [ACCUSTOM,  u.]  Of  long 
custom ;  very  habitual. 

"By  accustomable  residence  in  one  climate." — Sir  Jf. 
Sale  :  Origination  oj  Mankind. 

g.c-cus'-t&m-&-l)ly:,  adv.  [ACCUSTOMABLE.]  Ac- 
cording to  custom. 

"  Touching  the  king's  fines  accustomably  paid." — Bacow  ; 
Alienations. 

*ac  cfis  -t6m-8.n$e,  s.  [ACCUSTOM,  v.]  Custom, 
practice. 

"Through  accustomance  and  negligence,  and  perhaps 
some  other  causes,  we  neither  feel  it  in  our  own  bodies, 
nor  take  notice  of  it  in  others." — Boyle. 

*9.c-cus'-t&m-s.r-I-lf ,  adv.  [ACCUSTOMABY.]  Ac- 
cording to  custom. 

"The  peculiar  emlnency  which  you  accustomartly  mar- 
shal before  logick." — Cleafeland. 

*9.c-cus'-tom-9.-ryt,  a.  [ACCUSTOM.]  Customary, 

USUal.      [CUSTOMAEY.] 

"  The  ordinary  and  accustomary  swearing  then  in  use 
among  the  Jews." — Fealty  :  Dipper  Dipt,  p.  160. 

ac-cns'-t6med,  pa.  par.  &  a.   [ACCUSTOM,  v.  t.] 
1.  Aspa.paP.:  As  in  the  verb. 
2   As  adj.:  Usual. 

"I  roved  o'er  many  a  hill  and  many  a  dale 
With  my  accustomed  load." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  i. 
3.  Frequented. 

3.C-CUS -tdmed-nSss,  s.  [ACCUSTOMED.]  The 
state  of  being  habituated  to ;  familiarity. 

"  Accustomflness  to  sin  hardens  the  heart." — Pierce : 
Sermons,  p.  230. 

ftc-CUS'-t&m-Ihg,  pr.  par.    [ACCUSTOM,  u.] 

aQe ,  s.    [Fr.  as  =  an  ace  of  cards,  dice,  &c. ;  Ital. 

asso,  from  Lat.  as=(l)  a  unit,  (2)  a  pound  weight, 

Ac.] 

1.  A  unit ;  a  single  point  on  cards  or  dice ;  a  card 
with  but  one  mark  upon  it.    [AMBSACE.] 

"An  Ace  of  Hearts  steps  forth:  The  King  unseen 
Lurk'd  in  her  hand,  and  mourn'd  his  captive  Oueen." 
Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  canto  iii.  96,  96. 

2.  A  very  small  amount,  or  a  very  small  quantity ; 
an  atom. 

"  He  will  not  bate  an  ace  of  absolute  certainty."— Dr.  H. 
More:  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

ace-point.  The  side  of  a  die  possessing  but  one 
point. 

ac-e-c6n-It  -Ic  ac-Id.s.    (C6H6O6.) 

Cftem.:  A  tribasic  acid  produced,  along  with 
citracetic  acid,  by  heating  etnylic  bromacetate  with 
sodium.  It  is  isomeric  with  aconitic  acid.  (Watts: 
Suppl.) 

4-§Sl'-d8.-nig.,  s.  [Syrc-Chal.  Chhaqual=&eld  of; 
dema,  in  Heb.  dam  =  blood.] 

1.  As  a  proper  name:  A  field  purchased  by  the 
Jewish  chief  priests  and  elders  with  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  returned  by  Judas.  It  was  used  as  a 
place  of  interment  for  strangers.  The  traditionary 
sito  is  on  a  small  plateau  half  way  up  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  near  the  junction  of 
the  latter  with  the  Valley  or  Jehoshaphat.  (See 
Matt,  xxvii.  3—10;  Acts  i.  18, 19.) 
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2.  As  a  common  noun  :  A  field  of  blood.  Spec.,  a 
field  of  battle  just  after  a  sanguinary  contest  has 
terminated. 

*g.-$e  le,  v.  t.  [Old  form  of  SEAL.]  To  seal. 
(Bobt.  of  Gloucester.) 

*a-ge  led,  pa.  par.    [ACELE.  ] 

ac  e-naph  -thene,  ag-et-jMS-napn  -th»-lene, 
s.  [NAPHTHALENE.] 

*»-96nt'e,  s.   [ASSENT,  a.]    (fio&/.o/Gioi<c.,p.96.) 

*g,-Sen  -ten,  *&-cen-tyTi,  v.  i.  [ASSENT,  r.J 
(Prompt.  Parti.) 

8.-$en  -trie,  a.  [Gr.  a,  priv.  ;  kentron  =  &  sharp 
point,  the  center  of  a  circle;  kenteo=ta  prick,  to 
goad.]  Destitute  of  a  center. 

*8.-$Sn-tjfa,  v.  t.    [ACENTEN.] 
aceous.    An  adjectival  suffix.     [Lat.  -aceus,  as 
testaceuB=of  brick,  shelly  ;  fr.  testa=a  brick,  a  tile, 
a  shell.]    Having,  characterized  by  ;  as  testaceous^ 
having  a  testa,  or  shell. 

a  ceph  -&-la,  9,-cSph'-al  ang,  s.  pi.  [Gi.akeph- 
alos=  headless:  a,  priv.;  kephale=the  head.]  The 
fourth  class  of  Cuvier's  great  division  or  sub-king- 
dom of  the  Animal  Creation  called  Mollusca.  He 
included  under  it  two  orders  —  the  Testacea,  or 
Acephalans,  with  shells,  generally  bivalve  ;  and  the 
Nuda,  or  Naked  Acephalans,  without  shells.  The 
class  was  a  natural  one,  but  the  name  was  objection- 
able, inasmuch  as  the  mollusksof  the  class  Brachi- 
opoda  are  also  without  apparent  heads.  Hence  new 
names  have  been  found  for  the  Acephala,  viz.,  Conch- 
ifera  and  Lamellibranchia  (q.  v.). 

8.-$5pn'-SLl-a,n,  s.    [ACEPHALA.] 

1.  Gen.  :  An  animal  without  a  head. 

2.  Spec.:  A  mollusk  belonging  to  Cuvier's    class 
Acephala  (q.  v.).  Often  used  in  the  pi.,  Acephalans. 

A-$eph'-8,l-l,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  Acephali;  (ii.akeph- 
aioi=headless;  a,  priv.  ;  kephale=the  head.] 

I.  Lit.  :  Without  a  head,  or  reported  to  be  with- 
out one. 

1.  Pkys.  :  Infants  born  without  heads. 

2.  Ancient  Qeog.  :  Certain  nations  in  Africa,  India, 
&c.,  fabulously  alleged  to  be  without  heads. 

II.  Fig.  :  Headless  in  the  sense  of  having  no  chief. 

1.  Civil    Hist.:  Certain  levelers  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  of  England,  who  acknowledged  no  head 
or  emperor. 

2.  Church  History  : 

(a)  The  name  applied  to  those  who,  on  occasion 
of  a  dispute  which  arose  in  the  Council  of  Ephesus, 
A.  D.  431,  refused  to  follow  either  John  of  Antioch, 
or  Cyril  of  Alexandria. 

(6)  The  name  applied,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries,  to  a  large  section  of  the  followers  of  the 
Monophysite,  Peter  Mongus,  who  cast  him  off  as 
their  leader  because  of  nis  accepting  a  peaceful 
formula  called  the  Henoticpn.  They  soon  after- 
ward split  into  three  parties,  the  Anthropomor- 
phites,  the  Barsanuphites,  and  the  Essianists,  who 
again  gave  origin  to  other  sects. 

(c)  Bishops  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  and 
discipline  of  a  patriarch. 

•ij^Sph'-SLl-Ist,  s.  [ACEPHALA.]  One  who  does 
not  acknowledge  a  head  or  superior. 

"These  acepkalists,  who  will  endure  no  head  bat  that 
upon  their  own  shoulders."  —  Gauden:  Ecclesice  Anglicatue 
Suspiria. 

*8,-9eph'-9.1-ite,  s.    [ACEPHALA.] 

Law:  One  who  held  nothing  in  fee  from  king, 
bishop,  baron,  or  other  feudal  lord. 

a-cSph  -g.l-S-gjfst,  s.  [Or.  afcepAa(os=headless  ; 
fru*fi8=bladder.]  A  sub-globular  or  oval  vesicle 
tilled  with  fluid,  which  sometimes  grows  up  within 
the  human  frame.  It  varies  from  the  size  of  a  pea 
to  that  of  a  child's  head.  Acephalocysts  have 
recently  been  found  to  consist  of  the  cysts  or  larval 
forms  of  the  cestoid  Entozoa.  Livois,  Dr.  Budd, 
and  other  observers,  have  discovered  in  them 
animalcules  of  the  genus  Echinococcus.  [ECHixc- 
coccus,  HYDATID.] 

a  geph'  ?1  ous,  a.  [ACEPHALA.]  Without  a 
head. 

1.  Zool.:    Pertaining    to    any   headless    animal. 
[ACEPHALA.] 

"The  acephalous  molluaca  are  all  aquatic."  —  Owen: 
Inrert.  Animals,  Lect.  XX. 

2.  Botany.    Acephalous  ovary  :  One  with  the  style 
ringing  from  its  base  instead  of  its  apex. 
8.-e?ph  -g.l-iis,  s.    [ACEPHALA.] 

1.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans:  A  hexameter 
line  beginning  with  a  short  syllable. 

*2.  An  obsolete  name  for  the  tcenia,  or  tapeworm, 
founded  on  the  wholly  erroneous  belief  that  it  is 
destitute  of  a  head. 

3.  Med.  :   A  f  cetus  born  (  if  born  it  can  be  called) 
headless. 

a'-cSr,  «.  [In  Ital.  and  Port,  acero,  from  Lat. 
acer=the-maple-tree,  acer,  adj  =pointed,  sharp, 


acerbity 

piercing;  obs.  root  ac=sharp.  This  occnrs  in  Lat. 
acuo,  acies,  &c. ;  in  the  Fr.  aigre ;  and  in  Eng.  acute, 
eager,  <tc.J  [MAPLE.]  The  typical  genus  of  the 
Aceraceee,  or  Maples  (q.  v.).  One  species  is  indig- 
enous in  Britain — the  A.  campestre,  or  common 
maple ;  another,  the  A.  pseudo-platanus,  the  greater 
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Leaves,  Blossom,  and  Seed-Vessel  of  Maple 
(Acer  Pseudo-Platanus). 

maple,  sycamore,  or  plane-tree,  is  thoroughly  nat- 
uralized. [SYCAMORE.]  It  is  wild  in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Austria,  Italy,  &c.  A.  saccharinum  la 
the  sugar-maple*  of  North  America.  [StTGAB- 
MAPLE.]  A.  striatum,  also  from  the  New  World, 
has  a  black-and-white  striped  bark,  and  furnishes 
a  white  wood  much  used  for  inlaying  in  cabinet- 
work. The  bark  of  A.  rubrum,  the  red  or  swamp- 
maple  of  Pennsylvania,  dyes  dark  blue,  and  is  used 
for  making  a  good  black  ink. 

There  is  a  large  variety  of  maples  in  America, 
as  hard-maple,  soft-maple,  birds'-eye-maple,  and 
curled  maple.  These  are  used  largely  for  cabinet- 
work and  building  purposes.  The  leaves  of  the 
soft-maple  constitute  one  of  the  chief  elements  of 
the  splendor  of  our  woods  in  the  Indian  summer 
season. 

"  The  leaf  is  growing  old, 
And  wears  in  grace  of  duty  done, 
The  gold  and  scarlet  of  the  sun." 

Margaret  E.  Songster:  A  Maple  Leaf. 

a'-$gr-&  (1).    [ACEBACE2E.] 
a'-cer-fc  (2), s.  pi.   [Gr.  afcera(os=without  horns : 
a,  priv. ;  keras=a  horn.] 
Zoology : 

1.  A  genus  of   mollusks,  of  the  family  Bullid&e. 
Seven  species  are  known. 

2.  Insects  "  without  antennee,"  or,  more  accur- 
ately, the  antennee  of  which  are  minute.    Some 
aoterous  insects,  and  the  Hippoboscidae  among  the 
Diptera,  have  this  character. 

a-cer-a'-ce-ffl  (Lindley,  Ac.),  a-cer-In'-e-» 
(De  Candolle),  a'-ger-a  (Jussieu).  [Lat.  acer= 
maple.]  A  natural  order  of  polypetalous  exogen- 
ous plants,  consisting  of  trees  with  simple  leaves : 
flowers  with  eight  stamens ;  a  samarcid,  two-celled 
fruit ;  and  the  inflorescence  in  axillary  corymbs  or 
racemes.  In  1845  Lindley  estimated  the  known 
species  at  sixty.  They  are  spread  over  the  temper- 
ate parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

a'-$Sr-»n,  s.  [ACEEA  (2).]  An  insect  with  minute 
antennae. 

a'-98r-as,  s.  [Gr.  a,  priv. ;  keras=&  horn.  So  called 
from  its  being  without  a  spur  on  the  labellum.] 
Man-Orchis,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  tho 
order  Orchidacese,  or  Orchids.  Aceras  anthrophora, 
the  green  man-orchis,  is  wild  in  parts  of  England : 
A.  hircina,  the  lizard-orchis,  is  from  Continental 
Europe. 

*a$-grb',  8.  [Lat.  acerbus=  (1)  unripe,  (2)  bitter, 
sour;  Fr.  acerbe;  Ital.  acerbo.]  Possessing  sour- 
ness. (Applied  to  unripe  fruits,  &c.)  (Quincy.) 

*ac'-er~bate,  f.  t.    [Lat.  acerbatus,  pa.  par.  of 
acereo.]    To  make  sour  or  sharpen.    [AcEEB.] 
"  "Tia  this,'  said  he,  '  that  acerbates  my  woe.'  " 

Billingsly:  Brachy-Martyroloaia  (1667),  p.  53. 

»a$-3r-ba-tSd,  pa. par. &  a.    [ACERBATE.] 

*a§-§r-ba'-tlng,  pr.par.    [ACEBBATE.] 

*a,  9er'-bl-tude,  s.  [Lat.  ocertirudo.]  Sourness, 
acerbity. 

St-c,er  -bl-ty1,  s.  [Lat.  acerbitas=  (1,  lit.)  sourness, 
as  of  unripe  fruit ;  (2,  fig.)  moroseness ;  Ital.  acer- 
MtoJ 

I.  Lit. :  Sourness,  with  roughness,  or  astringency, 
as  of  unripe  fruit. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.    Sourness  of  temper,  moroseness. 

"True  it  is  that  the  talents  for  criticism— namely, 
smartness,  quick  censure,  vivacity  of  remark,  indeed  all 
but  acerbity — seem  rather  the  gift  of  youth  than  of  old 
age." — Pope. 
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acerdese 

2.  Sharpness  of  pain,  torture,  bitterness  of  suffer- 
ing. 

"We  may  easily  imagine  what  acerbity  of  pain  must  be 
endured  by  our  Lord,  on  His  ten.ler  limbs  being 
stretched  forth,  racked,  and  tortured,  and  continuing  a 
good  time  in  such  a  posture." — Barrow  on  the  Creed,  Ser- 
mon 26. 

a-cer-de§e,  s.  A  mineral  called  also  M.A.XGA- 
KITE  (q.  V.). 

a-jer'-lc,  a.  [ACEE.]  Pertaining  to  the  maple- 
tree. 

a-jer  -I-de§,  s.  [Gr.  o,  priv. ;  J,-eros=wax.]  Plas- 
ters made  without  wax. 

a-cer-1  '-Ba,  s.  A  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the 
family  Percida>,  or  Perches.  A.  vulgaris,  the  ruff 
or  pope,  is  found  in  some  English  rivers. 

a-eer-In  -e-se,  s.    [ACERACKE.] 

a-9er-6s  e,  s. 
[La  t.acer— sharp.] 

Bot.  (spec,  of 
leaves) :  Needle- 
shaped,  i.  e.,  nar- 
row, linear,  rigid, 
and  tapering  to  a 
fine  point.  Exam- 
ples, those  of  the 
P inus  sylvestris, 
Juniperus  commu- 
nis,  &c. 

*a$-er-6te,  s. 
Brown  bread. 

(.Minsheu.) 

a  cer-S-the -rl- 
um,  s.   [Gr.  (i) 
<t  k  e  r  o  8  =  hornless 
(ACEBA)  ;  (2)   the-         Acerose  Leaf  (Pinus). 
rion)  =  wild    ani- 
mal.]    A  fossil  mammal  of  the  order  Pachyder- 
tnata.    It  was  a  connecting  link  between  the  Paloe- 
otherium  and  the  Rhinoceros. 

a  -jer-ous,  a.    [Gr.  a,  priv. ;  fceras=a  horn.] 

Zool. :  Without  horns  or  antennae.  With  reference 
to  this  form  of  structure,  insects  are  divided  into 
di'ceroiw=such  as  have  two  antennae;  and  aterous, 
or  such  as  have  none.  [ACEEA  (2).] 

*a-cer  se-C&m-Ick,  s.  [Gr.  akersekomes,  fr.  a, 
priv.  =  not;  kerso  jEolic  &  Ep.  1st  fut.  of  keiro=to 
cut  the  hair  short;  fronte=hair.]  A  person  whose 
hair  has  never  been  cut.  (Cockeram.) 

*a-cer-taJn,  r.    [Original  form  of  ASCEBTAIN.] 
To  make  certain ;  to  give  certain  information  about. 
"For  now  I  am  acertained  throughly 
Of  everything  I  desired  to  know." 

Todd  :  Goteer  <£•  Chaucer. 

*a-eer  -talned,  pa.  par.    [ACEETAIN.] 

*a-cer'-val,  a.  [Lat.  ocervt£s=aheap.]  Pertain- 
ing to  a  heap. 

*a-ce"r'-vate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  acervatum,  sup.  of 
acervo=to  heap  up.]  To  heap  up,  to  amass. 

a-9§r  -vate,  a.    [ACEEVATE,  «.  <.] 

JVof.  Science :  Heaped  up ;  also  growing  in  heaps 
or  clusters. 

*ac-er-va'-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ACEEVATE,  v.  (.] 

•ag-er-va  -ting,  pr.par.    [ACEEVATE,  t>.  /.] 

*a9-er-va'-tion,  v.  [Lat.  acervatio.]  The  act  of 
heaping  up. 

*a-cer-vose,  a.  [Lat.  acervus=a  heap.]  Full 
of  heaps. 

a-jer -vu-lus,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  acervus=a 
heap  ;  (lit.)  a  little  heap.]  The  name  given  by  Sflm- 
mering  to  a  mass  of  sabulous  matter,  composed  of 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  situated  in  a  cav- 
ity toward  the  base  of  the  pineal  body  in  the  brain. 
It  is  found  in  the  human  species  after  seven  years 
of  age,  but  not  in  the  inferior  animals. 

a-ces  -961196,  a-ees  -9011-9^,  s.  [Lat.  acescent, 
pr.  par.  of  acesco  =  to  turn  sour ;  aceo  =  to  be  sour. 
Prom  obsolete  root  ac=sharp,  or  sour,  with  the  suff. 
-escence  or  -escency.']  The  state  of  turning  or  being 
sour. 

If  Substances  which  contain  sugar  tend  to  undergo, 
first,  an  alcoholic,  and  then  an  acetous  fermenta- 
tion. While  the  latter  process  is  being  effected,  the 
substance  exhibits  acescency,  that  is,  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly sour. 

"...  the  milk  having  an  acescency  very  prejudicial 
to  the  constitution  of  the  recipient." — Jones:  Life  ot  Bishop 
Borne,  p.  850. 

a~9<ss  -$ent,  a.&s.  [In  Fr.  acescent;  Lat,  aces- 
eens.  The  sun.  -escena=Lat.  crescens=Eng.  increas- 
ing.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Becoming  increasingly  sour. 
Sometimes  used  loosely  for  slightly  sour. 

2.  Bot.:  Sour,  tart,  acid.  (London:  Cyclop,  of 
flants,  Gloss.) 
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*B.  -4s  subst.:  That  which  tends  to  sourness  or 
acidity. 

".  .  .  qualified  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  acescentsf 
bread,  sugar,  and  fermented  liquors."—  Arbuthnot. 

*  a-$e  se,  r.  t.  &  i.   [CEASE.] 

1.  Transitive  :    To  cause  to  cease,  to  satisfy. 

"Al  wo  and  werres  he  scha)  acese, 
And  set  al  reams  in  rest  and  peso." 

MS.  Douce,  302,  f.  29.    (Halliwell.) 

2.  Intransitive  :    To  cease. 

ac-et-ab  -u-lar,  a.  [ACETABULUM.]  Pertaining 
to  the  acetabulum. 

"Of  the  borders,  one  is  external  or  acetabular;  as  it  ends 
below,  at  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum."  —  Plotter;  Onle. 
ology  of  the  Mammalia,  p.  283. 

a9-et-ab-n-ll-form,  a.  [Lat.  acetabulum  (q.v.), 
and/orma=form.]  Concave,  depressed,  round,  with 
a  border  a  little  turned  outward.  Example,  the 
fructification  of  some  lichens.  (Lindley.) 

a9-et-ab  -u-lum,  s.  [Lat.=  (1)  a  vessel  for  hold- 
ing vinegar  ;  (2)  the  socket  of  the  hip-bone  ;  (3)  the 
suckers  of  polypi  ;  (4)  the  calyx  of  flowers.  From 
acetum  (q.  v.).J 

I.  Anatomy: 

1.  A  cavity  in  any  bone  designed  to  receive  the 
protuberant  head  of  another  one,  so  as  to  constitute 
the  kind  of  articulation  called  enarthrosis.    Spec., 
the  socket  of  the  hip-joint  in  man. 

".  .  .  the  acetabulum,  an  articular  depression."  — 
Todd  &  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  i.  106. 

2.  A  glandular  substance  found  in  the  placenta  of 
some  animals. 

3.  The  fleshy  suckers  with  which  the  Cephalopoda 
and  some  other  Invertebrata  are  provided, 

II.  Zoology  :  A  genus  of  polypes. 

III.  Botany: 

1.  A  species  of  lichen. 

2.  A  cotyledon. 

3.  The  receptacle  of  certain  fnngals. 
a-cet'-al,  «.    C2H4O(C2H5)2p.    A   compound  of 

aldehyde  with  ethyl  oxide  ;  it  is  isomeric  with 
diethylic  ethenate.  It  is  one  of  the  products  of  the 
slow_  oxidation  of  alcohol.  Acetal  is  a  colorless 
liquid  boiling  at  140°.  Oxidizing  agents  convert  it 
into  acetic  acid.  It  was  first  formed  by  DObereiner, 
who  called  it  oxygenated  ether. 

a~9et  -a-mide,  s.       N  j  C^°  £       [AMIDE,] 

Formed  by  heating  ammonium  acetate  ;  also  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  on  ethyl  acetate.  Acetamide  is 
a  white  crystallic  solid,  melting  at  78°,  and  boiling 
at  222°.  Heated  with  acids  or  alkalies,  it  is  con- 
verted into  acetic  acid  and  ammonia.  Distilled 
with  phosphoric  oxide,  it  is  decomposed  into  water 
and  acetonitrile  or  methyl-cyanide. 

a9-et-am'-I-do  ben-zo-Ic,  a.  [Aceto&  amido- 
benzoic  (q.  v.).] 

Acetamido-benzoic  acid  :  A  monobasic  acid  exist- 
ing in  the  form  of  white  microscopic  crystals. 
Formula  : 


£9-8  t-Sr  -I-ous,  a.  [Lat.  acetaria,  s.  pi.,  or  pi. 
of  adj.,  with  olera  (=yegetables)  implied.  Vege- 
tables prepared  with  vinegar  ;  a  salad.]  Prepared 
with  vinegar,  or  suitable  for  being  so. 

Acetarious  plants  :  Plants  suitable  for  being  made 
into  salad  with  vinegar. 

*a-cet  -arre,  s.  [ACETARIOUS.]  A  salad  of  small 
herbs.  (Cockeram,  1659.) 

ac  -et-ar-J1,  s.  [ACETABIOUS.]  The  term  applied 
by  Grew  to  the  inner  or  pulpy  part  of  certain  fruits. 
It  is  sometimes  called  also  the  inner  parenchyma. 
In  the  pear  it  is  globular,  and  surrounds  the  core. 
The  name  acetary  is  derived  from  the  sourness  of 
its  taste. 

39  -et-ate,  s.  [In  Ger.  acetat;  Fr.  acetate;  Lat, 
acetas.]  [ACETIC  ACID.] 

a9'-et-ene,  s.  [ACETUM.]  The  same  as  ethylene 
and  olefiant  gas. 

*a9'-eth,  *a9  -ethe,  s.    [ASETH.] 

a-9et  -Ic,  or  a-9et'-Ie,  o.  [In  Fr.  acetique,  fr. 
Lat.  ace£um=vinegar.]  Pertaining  to  vinegar,  akin 
to  vinegar,  sour. 

acetic  acid,  s.  The  acid  which  imparts  sourness 
to  vinegar,  vinegar  being  simply  acetic  acid  diluted, 
tinged  with  color,  and  slightly  mingled  with  other 
impurities.  The  formula  of  acetic  acid  is 


acetophenone 

calcium  are  very  soluble.  Aluminum  acetate  is  used 
in  dyeing.  Lead  acetate  is  called  sugar  of  lead 
from  its  sweet  taste.  It  dissolves  in  IVi  parts  of 
cold  water;  it  also  dissolves  oxide  of  lead,  forming 
a  basic  acetate  of  It-ad.  Basic  cupric  acetate  is 
called  verdigris.  Acetic  acid  below  15*5"  forms  color- 
less transparent  crystals  (glacial  acetic  acid),  which 
melfc  into  a  thin,  colorless  pungent,  strongly  acid 
liquid,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  water.  It  boils 
at  118°.  Its  vapor  is  inflammable. 

Pyroligneous  acid  is  impure  acetic  acid,  formed 
by  the  destructive  distillation  at  red  heat  of  dry 
hard  wood*  as  oak  and  beech. 

acetic  ethers  [example,  ethyl  acetate, 


are  formed  by  replacing  the  typical  H  in  acetic  acid 
by  a  radical  of  an  alcohol,  as  ethyl,  &c.  Ethyl 
acetate  is  a  fragrant  liquid,  sp.  gr.  0'890,  boils  at  74'  ; 
methyl  acetate  Doils  at  56". 

acetic  oxide  =  acetic  anhydride:  also  called  an- 
hydrous acetic  acid.  It  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
acetyl  chloride  on  sodium  acetate.  It  is  a  heavy  oil 
which  is  gradually  converted  by  water  into  acetic 
acid.  The  formula  of  acetic  oxide  is 


a-9et-l-fl-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  acetum  =  vinegar; 
facio  =  to  make.]  The  process  of  making  into 
vinegar,  or  of  rendering  sour. 

a-9ef-I-fy-,  or  a-cet-I-f?,  v.  t.  [  Lat.  acetum; 
facio.}  To  convert  into  vinegar,  to  render  sour. 

"  .  .  .  the  brandy  is  acettjled  without  the  addition  of 
a  ferment."  —  Toad  &  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  ii.  427. 

a-9et-Im  -et-Sr,  s.    [ACETOMETEE.] 

s.    [In  Ger.  acetimetrie  ;   Lat. 


oce<um=vinegar;  Gr.  metron=&  measure.]   The  act 
or  method  of  ascertaining  the  strength  of  vinegar. 
a-9et-In,  s.    Acetic  glycerine.    Compound  ethers 
are  formed  by  replacing  the  1,  2,  or  3  H  atoms  in  the 
hydroxyl,  when  glycerine  is  heated  in  a  sealed  tube 
with   monatomic   organic   acids.     These  glycerio 
ethers  are  called  glycerides,  and  are  oily  liquids. 
By  the  action  of  acetic  acid  are  obtained— 
»>  (OH 

Mono-acetin,  CaHs'"  <  OH 

(OC>H3O 
(OH    ' 
Diacetin,  C3H5"P  j  O('2H3O 

Triacetin, 


,  a-ceVhn  -et-er,  s.  [In  Ger. 
acetimeter;  Lat.  ace  htm=  vinegar  ;  Gr.  metron=& 
measure.]  A  hydrometer  graduated  for  determin- 
ing the  strength  of  commercial  acetic  acid  accord- 
ing to  its  density. 

anjet-o'ne,  «. 

Chem.;   A  compound  having  the   formula 


also  called  methyl-acetyl,  or  dimethyl-ketone.  It  is 
prepared  by  replacing  the  Cl  in  acetyl  chloride  by 
methyl  CHa,  also  by  the  dry  distillation  of  calcium 
acetate ;  by  the  oxidation  of  isopropyl  alcohol ;  by 
passing  the  vapor  of  acetic  acid  through  a  red-hot 
tube.  It  is  a  colorless,  limpid  liquid,  with  a  peculiar 
odor.  It  is  very  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a 
bright  flame ;  sp.  gr.  0'792. 

a-9et-on'-Ic,  a.  [ACETONE.]  Pertaining  to 
acetone. 

acetonlc  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  A  compound  formed  by  treating  acetone 
with  hydrocyanic  acid,  water  and  hydrochloric 
acid.  CjHgOs.  Isomeric  with  oxybutyric  acid. 

£-961;  -5-nlne, ». 

Chem.:  NatCsHtV.  A  basic  compound  obtained 
by  heating  acetone  with  ammonia  to  100°  C. 

a-9eVon'-It-rile,  s. 

Chem.:  (O'.HsN,  or  OH3CN  =  methyl  cyanide  or 
ethenyl-nitrile.)  An  oily  liquid,  which  boils  at  7* 
C.  Prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  potassium 
cyanide  and  the  potassium  *altnf  methyl  sulphuric 
acid,  or  by  the  dehydrating  action  of  phosphorio 
oxide  on  ammonium  acetate.  Isomeric  with  methyl 
isocyanido. 

a-9eVoph'-e-n6ne, «. 

Chem. :  Methyl-phenyl  ketone, 


C2H30(OH),or 

=  methyl-formic  acid.  It  is  formed  by  the  acetous 
fermentation  of  alcohol.  [FERMENTATION.]  Acetic 
acid  is  a  monatomic  monooasic  acid.  Its  salts  are 
called  acetates.  A  molecule  of  acetic  acid  can  also 
unite  with  normal  acetates  like  water  of  crystal- 
lization. Its  principal  salts  are  those  of  potassium, 
sodium,  and  ammonium,  a  solution  of  which  is  called 
Spiritus  Mindereri.  Tho  acetates  of  barium  and 


Prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  calcium  acetate 
and  benzoate.  It  boils  at  198%  and  is  convprf'-d  by 
nitric  acid  into  two  isomeric  nitracetophfinones, 
CjjH7(NO;>)p,  one  crystalline,  the  other  syrupy.  Tho 
syrupy  modification  made  into  a  pasto  with  fifty 
parts  of  a  mixture  of  one  pint  sodn-linio  and  nino 
arts  zinc  du^t  is  converted  into  indigo  bluet 
f  2H2O  +  O2. 


boll ,     boy ;     peut,    j owl ;     cat,     §ell,     chorus,     $liin,     bench ;     go,     gem ;     thin,     this ;     sin,     as, ;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pli  -  f. 
-clan,      -tian   -  shan.     -tion,     -sion  --   shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zbun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  -  snus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  -  bel,     del. 


acetosalicylol 


a-?et-8-sa-H9  -y-l5l,  s. 

Chem.:  CgHi^HaOJO'COH.  Formed  by  the 
action  of  acetic  oxide  on  sodium-salicylol ;  it  has 
the  same  composition  as  coumaric  acid,  CgHgOa. 
It  melts  at  3T  and  boils  at  253°.  It  is  an  aldehyde. 

*a-9et-ose'-  a.    [ACETCM.]    Sour,  acid. 

*a-ce't-O8'-I-ty!,  s     [ACETUM.]    Sourness. 

£9  -eVous,  or  a-cet  -ofis,  a.    [ACETCM.] 

*1.  Gen.:  Containing  vinegar,  sour. 

"Raisins  .  .  being  distilled  in  a  retort,  did  not  afford 
any  vinous,  bat  rather  an  acetous  spirit." — Boyle. 

2.  Sot.:  Producing  acidity  or  sourness.  (London: 
Cyclop,  of  Plants,  Gloss  ) 

a$-et-um,  or  a-cef-um  (genit.  aceti),  s.  [Lat., 
properly  pa.  par.  (=becoming  sour)  ofoceo=tobe 
sour.  ]  Vinegar. 

acetl  spiritus,  s.  Plain  spirit  of  vinegar  It  is 
distilled  from  a  mixture  of  copper  filings  and 
vinegar.  Its  uses  are  similar  to  those  of  distilled 
vinegar,  but  its  action  is  more  potent 

&-9et  -yi, «. 

Chem. :  A  monatomic  organic  radical,  having  the 
formula  C^HsO'.  Acetyl  chloride,  or  acetic  chloride, 
C2HsOCl.  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  phosphorus 
pentacliloride  on  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  is  a  color- 
less liojiid  which  boils  at  55°.  Acetyl  cyanide, 
C2H30-CN 

a-$ef-y-16ne,  s 

Chem. :  A  hydrocarbon  having  the  formula  CoHj, 
also  called  ethine.  The  carbon  atoms  are  united  to 
each  other  by  three  bonds  It  is  produced  by  pass- 
ing an  electric  current  between  carbon  poles  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  and  also  by_  the  incom- 
plete combustion  of  hydrocarbons.  It  is  a  colorless 
gas,  sp.  gr  0'92,  has  a  peculiar  odor,  and  burns  with 
a  bright  flame ;  it  forms  a  red  precipitate  with  am- 
moniacal  cuprous  chloride,  which,  by  the  action  of 
nascent  hydrogen,  is  converted  into  ethylene,  CjH^ 

*ach,  8.  Smallage,  water-parsley  (Apium  grave- 
olens.  [APIUM.  CELERY.]  (Prompt.  Parti.,  pp.  6, 
246.) 

A-ch89'-an,  A-chal  an,  a.  [Lat  Achaius, 
Achaius;  Gr.  Achaios.~\ 

A  As  adjective:  Belonging  to  the  district  of 
Achaia,  in  the  north  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

"...  the  number  of  Achaean  emigrants.'* — Thirlwall: 
Blst.  Greece,  ch.  r. 

"I  aver  that  they  are  Achaian  men,  Achaian  manners, 
an  Achaian  age." — Gladstone:  Homeric  Synchronism,  pt.  i., 
oh.  iii.,  pp.  79,  80. 

Achaean  or  Achaian  League:  A  confederacy 
among  a  large  number  of  the  long-separated  Hel- 
lenic States  which,  during  the  third  and  second 
centuries  B.  C.,  maintained  the  independence  of  a 
great  part  of  Greece  against  aggressions  on  its 
liberty,  till  at  length  tne  league  was  vanquished 
and  dissolved  by  the  Romans.  It  was  from  its 
prominence  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest  that 
Greece  received  the  name  of  Achaia. 

B.  As  substantive:  An  inhabitant  of  Achsea  or 
Achaia. 

".  .  .  the  issne  was  in  favor  of  the  Achaans." — 
Thirlwall,  Hist.  Greece,  ch.  vii. 

"The  Achaians,  then  of  Merepthah's  reign  probably  are 
the  Danaans  of  the  reign  of  Barneses  ILL'  —  Gladstone: 
Homeric  Synchronism,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  i.,  p.  147. 

a-chse -nl-um,  a-che -nl-um,  a,-ke-nl-um, 
a  che  ne  s.  [Gr.  achane=&  chest,  a  box ;  achanes, 
adj. =not  open- 
ing the  mouth : 
fr.  a,  priv.; 
chaino  —  to 
yawn,  to  gape, 
to  open  wide.] 

Botany :  A 
simple  fruit  of 
the  a  p  o  c  arp- 
ous  class,  one- 
co  lied,  o  n  e  - 
seeded,  in  de- 
hiscent, hard, 
and  dry.  with 
the  integu- 
ments of  the 
seed  distinct 
from  it.  It  has 
also  been  call- 

iumSPXyl"o di-       Bora»e  (Borago  Officinalis). 
urn  '  T  h  e  c  i  d-    1-  Flower.  2.  Seed-vessel.  8.  Achamium. 
ium,     and    by  4-  Section  of  Achamium. 

Linnaeus,  Nux.  [See  these  words.]  The  most  not- 
able example  of  the  Acheenium  is  the  fruit  of  the 
Composite.  What  used  to  be  called  the  "  naked  " 
seeds  in  the  Lubiatae  and  Boraginaceee  are  properly 
four  Achenes. 

*a-cha  -hi,  s. 

O.  Chem.:  Alum-water.    (Howell.)    (Hallitcell.) 
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A-chal-an.    [ACHJEAN.] 

*a-cham'-eck,  a.  The  dross  of  silver.  (Howell.) 
(Halliwell.) 

a-chan  -I-a,  a.  [Gr.  acftcmes=not  opening.]  A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Malvaceee, 
or  Mallowworts.  The  species  are  shrubs  from  the 
hotter  parts  of  the  Western  world.  A.  malaviscus, 
a  scarlet  flower,  and  others,  are  cultivated  for  their 
beauty 

*a-9harm  ed,  a.   Delighted. 

"  Ther  ben  somme  that  eten  chyldren  and  men,  and 
eteth  noon  other  flesh  fro  that  tyme  thatthei  be  a-channed 
with  mannys  flesh,  for  rather  thei  wolde  be  deed,  and 
thei  be  cleped  werewolfes,  for  men  shulde  be  war  ot 
them/'— US.  Bodl.,  646.  (Halliwell.) 

*a-9harn'e,  v.  [From  Fr.  acharnir.']  To  set  on 
(Halliwell) ;  to  aggravate  against  ( Wright), 

"That  other  reason  is  whanne  thei  a-charne th  in  a  con- 
tre  of  werre  there  as  batayler.  have  y-be,  there  thei  eteth 
of  dede  men,  or  of  men  that  be  honged  " — -VS.  Bodl.,  546. 

A-char-ner.    [ACHEENAB.] 

a-chat ,  a-chafe,  a-ca  te,  a.  [O.  Fr.  acat, 
acfta<=a  purchase;  Fr.  acheter;  Low  Lat.  accapto 
=  to  purchase.] 

I.  Singular- 

1.  Law  French  &  Ord.  Lang.. :    A  contract  or  bar- 
gain, especially  one  produced  by  purchase. 

"  '  Cursed  be  he,'  quod  the  kyng, '  that  he  achat  made.' " 
— MS.  Cott.  Vespai.,  E  xvi.,  f.  83;  see  alsoUrry'sCAaticer, 
p.  362.  (Balliwell.) 

2.  Bargaining. 

"  Coemption  is  to  sale,  comen  achate  or  buying  to- 
gether, that  were  established  upon  the  peple  by  soche  a 
maner  imposicion,  aswho  soboughta  bushell  of  come,  he 
must  yeven  the  kyng  the  fiveth  parte." — Chaucer:  Boe~ 
thins. 

1[  Mr  H.  T.  Riley,  editor  of  the  Munimenta  Gild- 
hallce  Londinensis,  says,  in  his  preface,  p.  xviii.,  that 
in  the  fourteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
centuries  the  more  educated  classes  use  the  French 
word  achat,  probably  pronounced  by  the  English 
acat,  to  designate  buying  or  selling  at  a  profit. 
This  "achat  was  the  source  of  Whittington's 
wealth.  When  the  term  had  gone  into  disuse,  and 
its  meaning  had  become  forgotten,  some  inventive 
genius,  not  understanding  it  devised  the  story  of 
"  Whittington  and  his  Cat."  Max  Mttller  declined 
pronouncing  an  opinion  upon  this  hypothesis  till 
he  had  traced  the  story  or  myth  now  mentioned  to 
its  earliest  form.  (See  Science  of  Lang.,  6th  ed., 
1871,  p.  605.) 

II.  Plural.    Ord.  Lang. :  Provisions,  viands. 
"  The  kitchin  clerke,  that  hight  Digestion, 
Did  order  all  th'  achates  in  seemely  wise." 

Spenser:  f.  Q  ,  II.  ii.  31. 

1[  It  is  so  in  the  first  and  second  quartos,  but  in 
the  folios  it  is  cates. 

a-Cha  -te§,  «.  [Gr.  achates,  Lat.  acfcate«=the 
agate;  also  in  part  the  onyx.  Pliny  says  that  it 
was  first  found  on  the  hanks  of  the  Achates,  now 
the  Drillo,  a  river  in  Sicily.]  An  agate.  (Min- 
sheu,  tic.) 

"These  following  bodies  do  not  draw,  smaragd, 
achates." — Bacon:  Physiol.  Kem. 

aeh-a-tl  -na,  s.  [Gr.  achotes=to  agate.]  A  genus 
of  snails  belonging  to  the  family  Helicida?.  In  1851 
Woodward  estimated  the  known  species  at  120  re- 
cent and  14  fossil.  The  Achatinee  are  the  largest  of 
all  snails,  some  African  species  being  eight  inches 
in  length,  and  depositing  eggs  an  inch  in  their 
larger  diameter. 

*a-cha-t5r,  *a-cha-tour,  s.  [ACHAT.]  The 
person  who  had  charge  of  the  acatrj'i  the  purveyor, 
a  caterer. 

IT  By  3i  Edward  III.,  it  was  enacted  that  all  pur- 
veyors should  thenceforth  be  called  achators. 
"  A  genti)  maunciple  was  ther  of  a  temple, 
Of  which  achatours  mighten  take  eremple." 

Chaucer:  Prologue  to  C.  T.,  569. 

*a-9hau  fe,  r.  t.  [A.  N.  In  Fr.  echauffer=to 
heat,  to  overheat;  chauffer=t*>  heat.]  [C'HAPE.] 
To  warm,  to  heat,  to  make  hot. 

"  That  swollen  sorrow  fer  to  put  awfly 
With  softe  salve  achauf?  it  uiid  defie." 

BoetiusMS.     (Halliicell.) 

*a~9hau  nge,  r.  /.  [An  old  form  of  CHANGE 
(q  v.).]  To  change. 

"  Whan  the  emperice  that  understod, 
Al  afhaunged  was  hire  blod." 

Set-yn  Sages,  486. 

*a-9hau  nged,  pa.  par.    [ACHAVNGE.] 
*a-9ha  y-ere,  s     [Etym.  doubtful.]   Gear  array, 
or  more  probably  chere,  countenance 
"  Scho  was  frely  and  fayre, 

Wele  semyd  hir  achayere." 
Sir  Degrevante,  MS.  Lincoln.    (Hallitcell.) 


achesoun 

ache  (formerly  pron.  af  he),  «.    [A.  S.  dee.] 

1.  Of  the  body:  Pain,    especially  of  a  continued 
kind. 

"  In  coughs,  aches,  stitches,  ulcerous  throes  and  cramps."' 

Tennyson  :  St.  Simeon  Stulites. 
"  Sore  aches  she  needs  must  have  !  but  less 
Of  mind,  than  body's  wretchedness. 
From  damp,  and  rain,  and  cold." 

Wordsworth .-  Ruth. 

IT  Often  used  in  this  sense  in  composition,  as  a 
headache,  an  earache,  toothache,  &c. 

2.  Of  the  mind:    Distress,    sorrow,  grief.      (See 
second  example  under  No.  1.) 

ache  (formerly  pron.  a9he),  *ake,  v.  i.  [A.  S. 
acan,  artan.] 

1.  Of  the  body :  To  suffer  pain,  to  be  in  pain,  to  be? 
painful. 

"  For  all  my  bones,  that  even  with  anguish  ache, 
Are  troubled."  Milton    Trans  Ps.  vi. 

2.  Of  the  mind :  To  suffer  grief,  to  be  grieved,  dis- 
tressed, or  afflicted. 

"With  present  ills  his  heart  must  ache." 

Cowper .  To  Rev.  Mr.  Newton. 

If  In  this  sense  also  it  is  used,  though  more  rarely, 
in  composition,  as  heart-ache,  meaning  not  disease- 
of  the  physical  organ,  but  mental  distress. 

1T  In  Hudibras  III.  ii.  407,  ach-es  is  a  dissyllable. 

'Pricking  aches :  Convulsions.    (Rider.) 

*ache, «.  [AsH.]  An  ash-tree.  (Plumpton  Cor- 
resp.,  to.  188.) 

*a9he,  s.  Age. 

"  But  thus  Godis  low,  and  he  wil  welde 
Even  of  blod,  of  good,  of  ache  " 

US.  Douce,  302,  fo.  30.     (Hallluxll.) 

*a'9he-b6ne,  s.    [AITCH-BONE.]    The  hip-bone*. 
(Wright.) 
•a-jhek'-Id,  a.  Choked. 

"  And  right  anon  whan  that  Theseus  sethe 
The  best  achekid,  he  shal  on  him  lepe 
To  sleen  him,  or  they  cumin  mine  to  hepe." 

•        Ley  of  Ariadne,  123. 

*a9h  -el-or.    Old  spelling  of  ASHLAE  (q.  v.). 

a-che  ne,  a-che'-nl-um,  s.    [ACH.ENTCM.] 

*a-9he-6'-W-Sn,  a-9he-6  -k?n,  a-cho  -ken,  v. 
[CHOKE]  To  choke,  to  suffocate  (Chaucer  ) 

*a  9h-er,  s.    An  usher. 

".  .  .  [Leys  Stacy]  acher  to  the  Duke  of  Burgoine." — 
Quotation  in  Archceologia,  livi.  278. 

A-9hgr-nar.  *  A-9hgr-ner,  *  A-char-ner,  *A- 
car-nar,  s.  [Corrupted  Arabic.]  A  star  of  the 
first  magnitude,  called  also  a  Eridani. 

Ach'-e-ron,  a.  [Lat.  Acheron;  Gr.  Acheron.' 
acfto«=pain,  distress;  rfcoo«=a  stream;  rheo—io 
flow.]  A  fabled  stream  in  the  infernal  regions. 
Some  rivers  belonging  to  this  world  bore  the  same 
name. 

".     .     .     behold  black  Acheron! 
Once  consecrated  to  the  sepulchre." 

Byron:  Childe  Barola,  ii.  6L 
"  Get  you  gone, 
And  at  the  pit  of  Acheron 
Meet  me  i'  the  morning ;  thither  he 
Will  come  to  know  his  destiny." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  5. 

"And  enter  there  the  kingdoms  void  of  day  ; 
Where  Phlegethon's  loud  torrents,  rushing  down, 
Hiss  in  the  flaming  gulf  of  Acheron." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  z.  607-609. 
Xch-S-r8n  -tl-a,  s.  [Lat,  Acherontis,  genit.  of 
Acheron.  So  called  because  of  the  terror  the  sphinx 
so  designated  causes  in  some  superstitious  minds.] 
A  genus  of  sphinxes  or  hawk-moths,  containing  the 
celebrated  A.  atropos,  or  Death's-head  Hawk -moth. 
[DEATH'S-HEAD  HAWK-MOTH.] 

*a-cher'-set, «     [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Eng.  Archceol. :  A  corn-measure,  supposed  to  equal 
our  quarter^  eight  bushels. 

*ach  -er-spyre,  s.  [ACKOSPIBE.]  A  sprout,  a 
germination.  (Scotch.) 

"As  soon  as  the  acherspyre  appears." — Jamteson:  Diet. 
Scott.  Lang. 

*ach'-er-spyre,  t-.  i.  [ACEOSPIEE.]  To  sprout, 
to  germinate. 

"  They  let  it  acherspyre,  and  shute  out  all  the  thrift  and 
substance  nt  baith  the  ends,  quhere  it  sould  come  at  ane 
end  only." — Chalmerlan  Air,  ch.  xxvi. 

Ach-e'-rfl  -Sl-an,  a  [Lat.  Acherusius,  fr  Ache- 
ron; Gr  Acheron.]  Pertaining  to  Lake  Acheru- 
sia,  iii  Campania. 

"He  passed  bleak  Pindus,  Acherusia's  lake, 
And  left  the  primal  city  of  the  land." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  canto  ii.  47. 

*a-Ches'-Oun,   «.      [A.   N.    achaison.]     Reason, 
:ause.    Occasion.    (Bearne:  Gloss,  to  Langtoft.) 
"And  all  he  it  dede  for  traisoun 
King  to  be  was  his  achesoun." 

Arthuur  t£  Merlin,  p.  6, 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w6t,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     ce  -  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


acheta 
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achromatic 


ach'-e-tft,  s.  [Lat.  ocfoefa=the  cicada;  Gr.  ach- 
etas  and  acheta,  tr.  achete8=cleaT-so\mdmg:ccheo= 
to  sound.]  A  genus  of  insects  with  no  affinity  to 
the  Cicadas,  though  the  etymology  suggests  the  con- 
trary. They  belong  to  the  order  Orthoptera,  and 
the  section  of  it  called  Saltatoria,  that  is,  having 
legs  adapted  for  leaping:.  It  contains  the  well- 
known  domestic  hearth  -cricket  (Acheta  dottiest  ica) 
and  the  field-cricket  (A.  campestris).  [CRICKET, 


a-chll-l5t'-!n,  s. 


[ACHILLEA.] 


a-chet'-I-d»,  s.  pi.  [ACHETA.]  The  family  of 
Orthoptcrous  insects,  of  which  Acheta  is  the  type. 
{  ACHETA.] 

ach-et-I'-na,  ach-et-i'-nse,  s.pl.    [ACHETA.] 

Entom.:  In  some  classifications,  a  sub-family  of 
insects  placed  under  the  family  Grvllidee,  which 
again  is  made  to  include  all  the  Ortnopterous  in- 
sects having  legs  adapted  for  leaping. 

*  a^he'-tjfn,  v.    To  escheat.    (Prompt.  Parr.) 

*a-$he  ve,  r.    [A.  N.]    To  accomplish. 

"And  through  falshed  ther  lust  acheved." 

Rom.  vj  the  Rose,  2,049. 

T  Urry  reads  achived. 

a'-C,hI-ar,  s.  [Malay.]  An  Eastern  condiment, 
•consisting  of  the  young  shoots  of  the  bamboo  (Bam- 
busa  arundinacea). 

a-chlev'-a-ble,  «.  [ACHIEVE.]  Able  to  be 
achieved,  within  man's  power  to  accomplish. 

"Are  enterprises  like  these  achievable!  "  —  Bowring: 
Pref.  to  Bentham's  Works. 

ta-9hiev'-an9e,  s.  [ACHIEVE.]  Achievement, 
accomplishment  of  a  great  and  arduous  enterprise. 

"...  it  may  sufficiently  appear  to  them  that  will 
.read  his  noble  acts  and  achievances"—  Sir  T.  Elyot:  The 
•Goveitiour,  195&. 

a-chiev  e,  *at-$hie've,  v.  t.  [Fr.  achever,  Prov. 
<tcabar=to  bring  to  a  head,  complete,  to  finish,  to 
accomplish,  achieve;  O.  Fr.  chever=to  come  to  the 
end:  fr.  French  chef=head,  in  Prov.  cap.  To  gain 
by  heroic  effort,  to  effect  an  exploit  by  skill,  cour- 
age, and  endurance. 
Used  (a)  when  the  aim  is  a  person. 

"Aaron,  a  thousand  deaths  would  I  propose, 
To  achieve  her  whom  I  love." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  1. 

Jb)  When  it  is  a  victory  gained  by  arms  or  other 
vantage  on  the  field  of  action. 

"Some  people,  indeed,  talked  as  if  a  militia  could 
Achieve  nothing  great."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  iiiii. 

(c)  When  it  is  a  great  intellectual  acquisition. 
"For  aught  that  human  reasoning  can  achieve." 

Wordsworth;  Excursion,  iv. 

^.Hjhie  ved,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ACHIEVE.] 

a-Qhieve'-ment,  s.  [Fr.  achevement—s.  comple- 
tion, a  finishing.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  An  heroic  deed,  an  exploit  successfully  carried 
out  on  the  field  of  action. 

"  The  noble  achievements  of  remote  ancestors."  —  .1/Vica  t<- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiL 

2.  An  intellectual  feat. 

"The  highest  achievements  of  the  human  intellect."  — 

Alacaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

"I,  as  a  man  of  science,  feel  a  natural  pride  in  scien- 
tific achievement,"  —  Tyndall:  Fray,  of  Science  (3d  ed.), 
iv.  93. 

II.  Technically: 

Her.:  A  complete  heraldic  composition,  exhibit- 
ing the  shield  with  its  quarterings  and  impale- 
ments, together  with  its  external  accessories  of  cor- 
onet, supporters,  crests,  motto,  &c.  Applied  espe- 
.  cially  to  a  funeral  escutcheon,  exhibiting  the  rank 
and  family  of  a  deceased  nobleman  or  gentleman, 
and  placed  on  his  demise  in  front  of  his  house,  or 
in  some  other  conspicuous  place.  [HATCHMENT.] 

a-chie  -v§r,  s.  [ACHIEVE.]  One  who  is  success- 
ful in  doing  an  heroic  deed,  or  in  making  an  intel- 
lectual conquest. 

"These  conquerors  and  achievers  of  mighty  exploits." 
—  Barrow. 

a-ghie'-vlng,  pr.  par.    [ACHIEVE.] 

a-chll-16'-a,  «.  [From  Achilles,  a  disciple  of 
Chiron,  said  to  bare  been  the  first  physician  who 
used  the  plant  for  healing  wounds.]  Milfoil.  A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  A.steraceee, 
or  Composites,  the  sub-order  Tubuliflorea?,  and  the 
tribe  Anthenridcte, 


a-chll-le'-In,  a.  (CooK^N^.)  [ACHILLEA.] 
Chem.:  A  nitrogenous  substance  which,  along 
with  moschatin,  exists  in  the  aqueous  extract  of 
the  iva-plant  (Achiilea  moschata).  It  appears  to 
occur  also  in  the  common  milfoil  (Achiilea  mil- 
lefolium).  It  is  brittle,  glassy,  of  a  brown-red  color, 
and  me^ts  at  100s. 


Chem.  :  A  substance  formed  by  boiling  achillein 
for  several  days  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

A-chll  -Us  ten  -d.6  (tendo  Achillis=the  tendon 
of  Achilles).  [Lat.  According  to  classic  fable,  the 
mother  of  Achilles  dipped  him  in 
the  waters  of  the  river  Styx,  thus 
rendering  every  part  of  him  invul- 
nerable, excepting  only  the  heel  by 
which  she  held  him.  He  lost  his 
life,  notwithstanding  this,  by  a 
wound  in  the  heel  produced  by  an 
arrow  from  the  bow  of  Paris,  son  of 
the  Trojan  king.] 

Anat.  :  A  strong  tendinous  cord 
affording  insertion  in  the  bone  to 
the  gastrocnemius  and  the  soleus 
muscles.  It  is  situated  at  the  part 
of  the  heel  where  Achilles  received 
his  death-wound.  It  is  the  largest 
tendon  in  the  body. 

"The  tendo  Achillis  inserted  into  the  os  colds"  —  Todd 
cfr  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  170. 

a-chlm'-en-es,  s.    [Etym.   doubtful.    Probably 

Gr.  a,  priv.  ;  chetma  =  winter  weather,  cold,  frost, 

winter.]    A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 

Gesneracea?,  or  Gesnerworts.  It  consists  of  erect 

herbs,with  axillary  flowers  of  great  beauty.    They 

have  underground  tubers  by  which  they  are  propa- 

gated. They  are  cultivated  in  hot-houses,  the  origi- 

nal country  of  most  of  them  being  Central  America. 

a  -chlig,  pa.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [ACHE.] 

As  adjective  : 

"Each  aching  nerve  refuse  the  lance  to  throw." 

Pope;  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  ii.,  464. 
"The  aching  heart,  the  aching  head." 

Longfellow;  Golden  Legend,  ii. 
"What  peaceful  hours  I  once  enjoy*  d  ! 

How  sweet  their  memory  still  ! 
But  they  have  left  an  aching  void 
The  world  can  never  fill." 

Cowper.-  Gluey  Hymns. 

As  substantive  : 

1.  Continued  pain  of  body. 

"When  old  age  conies  to  wait  upon  a  great  and  wor- 
shipful sinner,  it  comes  attended  with  many  painful 
girds  and  achings  called  the  gout."  —  South. 

2.  Continued  and  very  painful  mental  distress. 

"That  spasm  of  terror,  mute,  intense, 
That  breathless,  agonized  suspense, 
From  whose  hot  throb,  whose  deadly  aching, 
The  heart  hath  no  relief  but  breaking." 

Moore;  Lalla  Rookh. 

ach'-Ir-lte,  ach'-Ir-H,  8.  [In  Ger.  achirit. 
Named  after  Achir  Mahmed,  a  Bucharest  merchant. 
who  discovered  it  about  1785.]  A  mineral,  called 
also  DIOPTASE  (q.  v.). 

a-chl  -riis,  s.  [Gr.  a,  priv.;  cheir  =  hand,  but 
here  used  for  fin.~}  The  name  given  by  Lacepede  to 
a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  order  Malacopterygii  sub- 
brachiati.  The  species  resembles  soles,  but  are 
totally  destitute  of  pectoral  fins. 

ach-lam-fd'-e-ous.  a.  [Gr.  a,  priv.;  chlamu8t 
genit.  chlamudos=a  cloak,  a  mantle.]  (Lit.)  With- 
out a  cloak. 

Hot.  :  Applied  to  plants  in  which  the  essential 
parts  of  the  flower,  the  stamens  and  pistils,  are- 
unprotected  either  by  calyx  or  corolla.  The  Wil- 
lows, some  species  of  Euphorbia,  the  Peppers,  &c., 
afford  examples  of  this  structure. 

"  No  very  striking  affinity  can  be  pointed  out  as  yet  be- 
tween it  and  the  other  parts  of  the  Achlamydeous  group." 
—LintUey  :  A'at.  Syst.  But.,  2d  ed.,  p.  192. 

*a$h'-lere,  s.    [ASHLAR.] 

ach'-ly^-a,  s.  A  genus  of  Algte  (Sea-weeds),  or 
possibly  a  fungus  allied  to  Mucor,  but  developed  in 
water.  A.prolifera  grows  on  diseased  gold  iisheH 
anxl  similar  animals,  and  is  fatal  to  their  exist- 
ence. The  Achlya  possesses  spontaneous  motion. 

ach'-ly's,  s.  [Gr.  achlus=&  mist,  gloom,  darkness. 
In  Hosiod  personified  as  the  eternal  night,  more 
ancient  than  chaos.] 

Afed.:  A  darkness  or  dimness  of  sight;  also,  a 
speck  upon  the  cornea,  rendering  it  more  or  less 
opaque. 

ach  -ma-tite,  *.  [In  Ger.  achmatit,  from  Achma- 
torsk,  in  the  Ural  mountains,  where  it  occurs.]  A 
mineral,  called  also  EPIDOTE  (q.  v.). 

ach  -mite,  ac  -mite,  «.  [In  Ger.  achmit;  Gr. 
akme=&  point.]  [ACMITE.] 

ach-nan  -the-se,  s.    [ACHNANTHES.] 

Bot  .  :  A  cohort  of  Diatomacoee  (q.  v.  }. 

ach  nan'-thes.,  s.  [Gr.  achne—  any  thing  shaved 
off,  froth,  chaff  ;  anthoa=a  blossom,  a  flower.] 

Bot,:  A  genus  of  Diatomacete. 

*a-(hOk  ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CHOKE,]    Choked. 

**  For  he  was  a-chnked  anon, 
And  toward  the  dethe  he  drough." 

.VS.  Laud,  106,  fo.  166.     (HalKu-ell.) 
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a-ch5l'-l-a,  s.  [Gr.  ac  holt  a  =  \\ui\t  of  gall:  a, 
priv.  ;  c&o/e=gall,  bile.] 

Med.  :  Deficiency  or  absence  of  bile  —  often  a  fatal 
disease.  It  differs  from  jaundice,  in  which  bile  is 
made  as  usual  by  the  liver,  but  is  afterward  ab- 
sorbed by  the  blood,  while  in  acholia  it  is  not 
formed  at  all.  The  latter  may  arise  from  acute 
atrophy,  impermeability  of  the  bile-ducts,  cirrhosis, 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver,  or  other  causes. 
(Tanner:  Manual  of  Med.) 

*a§li'-ou,  a.    Each  one. 

"The  lady  tok  her  maydens  achon, 
And  weute  the  way  that  sche  hadde  er  gon." 

Launjal,  l,0ia 

ach-or,  s.  [Gr.  achOr,  genit.  achoros,  later 
oc/w>ri,s=  scurf,  dandruff.  Galen  considered  nrhnres 
as  ulcerations  peculiar  to  the  hairy  scalp,  ami  dis- 
charging from  very  small  pores  a  viscid  ichor,  con- 
sequent to  pustules.! 

Med.:  The  scald-head,  a  small  pustule  full  of 
straw-colored  matter,  breaking  out  on  the  heads  of 
infants  or  young  children. 

ach-or'-I-5n,  s.    [Gr.  ac&or=scurf,  dandruff.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Fungals,  of  which  one  species, 
the  .4.  Schaenleinii,  is  parasitic  on  the  human  skin 
in  tho  disease  called  Porrigofavosa. 

a-chote,  a-ChI-6  te,  s.  A  seed  of  the  aruotto- 
tree  (Bixaorellana). 

ach-ras,  s.  [Gr.  achras,  genit.  achrados~the 
Puruspy  raster,  a  kind  of  wild  pear.] 

*1.  A  wild  choke-pear.  [See  etymology.]  (Kersey, 

2.  Mod.  Bot..  Sanpodilla  or  Nisberry  tree. 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Sapota  __ 
or  Sapodillas,  and  containing  the  Sappodula  plum 
(Achras  sapota),  the  marmalade  (^4.  rnammona), 
both  tropical  fruits  used  as  articles  of  the  dessert* 

ach-rd'-lte,  *.  [Gr.  acfcroos=colorless:  a,  priv.; 
cftros,  or  chroia=  (1)  the  surface  of  the  skin  ;  (2)  com- 
plexion, color.]  A  mineral,  a  colorless  variety  of 
ordinary  tourmaline.  It  is  found  in  Elba. 

ach-ro-mat'-Ic,  a.  [In  Fr.  achromatique  ;  from 
Gr.  acAromafos=colorless:a,  priv.;cfcrdma=color.J 

Optics:  Colorless. 

1.  Achromatic  Telescope  :  The  name  given  by  Dr« 
Bevis  to  an  improved  form  of  the  refracting  tele- 
scope constructed  by  Bollond  in  1761.  When  a  single 
lens  is  used  for  the  object-glass  of  a  telescope,  the 
image  of  the  object  is  fringed  with  color,  ana  hence 
high  magnifying  powers  cannot  be  used,  unless  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens  is  very  considerable.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  from  experiments  made  on  the  re- 
frangibility  of  light,  had  erroneously  concluded 
that  the  size  of  the  object-glasses  of  refractiug  tele- 
scopes could  not  be  enlarged  beyond  three  or  four 
inches  [APERTURE]:  for  this  reason  he  turned  his 
attention  to  reflected  light,  in  which  the  image  of 
the  object  is  uncolored.  Reflecting  telescopes  (if  the 
Gregorian  form  were  from  Newton's  time  generally 
used.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Dollond, 
a  Spitalfields  weaver,  undertook  a  course  of  experi- 
ments with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  correct- 
ness of  Newton's  statements.  His  researches  were 
rewarded  by  the  valuable  discovery  that  by  using 
two  different  kinds  of  glass,  and  giving  to  the  sur- 
faces of  each  lens  a  different  curvature  —  the  focal 
lengths  of  the  two  lenses  being  in  a  certain  ratio  — 
an  image  of  the  object  could  bo  obtained  free  from 
color;  while,  by  a  skillful  arrangement  of  the 
radii  of  the  surfaces  of  each  glass,  the  errors  arising  . 
from  spherical  aberration  [ABERRATION]  could  be 
entirely  removed.  In  the  early  telescopes  made  by 
Dollond  and  his  son  Peter,  tho  object-glass  was 
usually  a  double  concave  lens  of  flint  enclosed  be- 
tween two  convex  glasses  of  crown  • 

(Fig.  1)  ;  but  modern  object-glasses 
nave  only  a  concave  lens  of  flint 
combined  with  a  convex  of  crown 
or  plate  (Fig.  2).  A  century  ago 
flint-glass  of  a  size  suitable  for 
large  telescopes  could  not  be  ob- 
tained; but  more  recently  the  re- 
moval of  the  excise  duty,  and  the 
success  attained  by  Guinaud  and 
others  in  glass  manufacture,  has 
enabled  English  and  foreign  op-  Fig.  1. 
ticians  to  construct  achromatic 
telescopes  of  considerable  magnitude,  with  object- 

§  lasses  of  twelve,  fifteen,  and  even  twenty-six  inches 
iameter,  the  area  of  aperture  having  the  property 
of  increasing  in  a  considerable  ratio  the  power  of 
the  telescope  to  penetrate  into  space  and  render 
visible  the  minutest  objects.  Achromatic  telesroprs, 
from  their  convenient  sizo  and  comparative  cheap- 
ness, have  been  and  still  are  generally  iiM-<l  by 
astronomers  in  Great  Britain,  Kurope,  ami  America, 
and  by  their  aid  many  modern  discoveries  have  been 
made.  So  perfect  is  the  image  formed  by  a  well- 
corrected  achromatic  object-glass,  that  almost  any 
magnifying  power  can  be  applied  ;  and  thus  a  tele- 
scope of  this  form  three  or  four  fee  tin  length  is  supe- 
rior in  its  definition  and  surpasses  in  magn  if.  \iag 
power  one  of  tho  old  unwieldy  telescopes  lOOfoet 
long.  Tho  eye-glasses  of  the  telescopeul.--o  require  to 


Fig.  2. 


b6il,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§lon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -aious  =  shus,     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


achromaticity 

• 

be  free  from  color  and  aberration,  and  the  correction 
of  these  defects  is  accomplished  by  an  arrangement 
of  the  lenses  forming  the  eye-piece.  [See  EYE-PIECE, 
OBJECT-GLASS,  APLANATIC.] 

2.  Achromatic  Microscope :  In  a  compound  micro- 
scope an  image  of  the  object  is  first  formed  by  the 
objective,  and  afterward  enlarged  by  the  lenses 
constituting  the  eye-piece.  Till  about  the  year  1830 
the  object-glasses  of  microscopes  were  mostly 
formed  of  single  or  combined  lenses,  the  apertures 
of  which,  in  order  to  obtain  a  distinct  image  of  the 
object,  were  exceedingly  small.  The  labors  of  mod- 
ern opticians  to  adapt  the  achromatic  principle  to 
compound  microscopes  were  rewarded  by  the  con- 
struct ion  of  lenses  in  which  the  images  of  objects 
were  rendered  distinct  in  their  minute  details  even 
When  high  magnifying  powers  were  applied.  In  a 
modern  microscopic  objective,  not  only  is  the  color 
corrected  and  the  image  free  from  distortion,  but 
by  an  increase  in  the  angle  of  aperture  [ANGLE  OF 
APERTURE]  the  penetrating  power  of  the  objective 


powers  ranging  from  450  to  1,200  diameters  can  be 
obtained  by  using  different  eye-pieces.  [OBJECTIVE.] 

a-chro-mat-l9'-I-tf,  s.  [ACHROMATIC.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  achromatic. 

a-chro  -mat-I^m,  s.  [Gr.  chromatismos  =  color- 
ing, dyeing.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  achro- 
matic. 

"  The  achromatism  of  the  eye  may  be  in  part  due  to  the 
diversity  of  shape  and  density  of  the  refractive  media, 
which  seem  to  bear  some  analogy  to  the  system  forming 
the  achromatic  object-glass  of  Herschel." — Todd  <t-  Bow- 
man: Physiol.  Aii'it.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  50. 

ach'-r6ot  (the  ch  is  a  strong  guttural),  ».  [Local 
name.]  The  root  of  Morinda  tinctoria,  a  Cincnonad. 
It  is  used  in  India  as  a  dye. 

acn-tar-ag  -dite,  s.  [Named  from  the  Achtar- 
agda,  a  tributary  of  the  Wilna,  where  it  occurs.] 
A  mineral  ranged  by  Dana,  in  1&J8,  as  a  doubtful 
species,  and  placed  under  his  "  Appendix  to  Clays." 
It  soils  the  fingers  like  chalk. 

*a-9hu  yn,  a9h -wjfn,  t>.  f.  [ESCHEW.]  To  shun, 
to  avoid. 

"Achuynge  or  beynge  ware." — Prompt.  Parr. 

*ach'-wre,  s.  [Wei.  ach-<;ior^=near-beet.]  An  en- 
closure of  wattles  or  thorns  surrounding  a  building 
at  such  a  distance  from  it  as  to  prevent  cattle  from 
gaining  access  to  the  thatch.  (Ancient  Institut. 
Wales.) 

*a9h-wyn.    [ACHUYN.] 

acn-yr-an'-the§,  s.  [Gr.  achuron  -  chaff ;  an- 
thos  —  a  blossom,  a  flower.  The  name  refers  to  the 
chaffy  nature  of  the  floral  envelopes.]  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  order  Amaranthaceee,  or 
Amaranths.  About  thirty  species  are  known, all  from 
the  hotter  parts  of  the  Old  World,  whence  a  few 
have  spread  to  America.  They  are  sometimes  climb- 
ing trees  or  shrubs,  but  most  are  mere  weeds.  A. 
aspera  and  A.  fruticosa  are  used  in  India  in  cases 
of  dropsy ;  A.  viridis  as  a  poultice. 

a-9lc'-ul-a,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  small  pin  for  a  head- 
dress. A  feminine  diminutive  for  acus  =  a  needle; 
Gr.  ake  =  a  point;  Lat.  acies  =  a  point.] 

1.  Bot.  &  Zool. :  A  slender  spine  or  bristle. 

If  In  Bot.  (spec.) :  The  bristle-like,  abortive  flower 
of  a  grass.  In  this  sense  used  specially  by  Dumor- 
tier.  (Lindley :  Introd.  to  Bot.) 

2.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  operculons  pulmonated  Mol- 
lusca.    A.  fusca  occurs  recent  in  Britain,  besides 
being  fossil  in  the  Pliocene  of  Essex. 

a-9lc'-ul-ar,  a.  [From  Lat.  ac>c«Ja  (q.  T.).] 
Needle-shaped. 

1.  jl/ui. :   A  term  applied  to  long,  slender,  and 
straight  prismatic  crystals.    (Phillips:    Mineral., 
2d  ed.,  p.  Ixxxiii.)    Example,  the  crystals  of  titan- 
He. 

2.  Bot. :  A  term  applied  specially  to  leaves.   (Lou- 
don  :  Cyclopozd.  of  Plants,  Glossary.) 

acicular  bismuth,  8.  A  mineral  called  also 
AIKIXITE  (q.  v.). 

a~9lc  -ul-ar-1? .  adv.  [ACICULAR.]  In  an  acic- 
nlar  manner  or  form,  in  the  form  of  needles  or 
bristles. 

a-elc -ul-ate,  a-9lc'-u>a-ted,  a.  [Lat.  acic- 
ula  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Marked  with  fine,  irregular  streaks,  such  as 
might  be  produced  by  the  point  of  a  needle.  (Lind- 
ley.) 

a-9lc-ul  -I-form,  a.  [Lat.  (1)  acicula  (q.  v.) ; 
(2)  for»m  =  form,  shape.]  Of  an  acicular  form, 
needle-shaped. 

a-cic  -ul-ite,  s.  [Lat.  acicula  =  &  small  pin  for  a 
headdress,  dim.  of  acus=n  needle;  suff.  -ite.)  A 
mineral  called  also  AIKIXITE  (q.  v.).  See  also  Acic- 
IJLAR  BISMUTH. 
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a?  -Id,  a.  &  8.  [In  Fr.  acide  ;  Ital.  acido,  fr.  Lat. 
aczd«8=sonr,  tart;  aceo=to  be  sour,  fr.  root  *oc= 
sharp,  which  appears  also  in  Lat.  acj'ea=the  point 
of  a  weapon,  and  Gr.  afce=point,  afc«=point,  afcmc 
=point,  akros  =  at  the  point  or  end,  &c.  ;  Sansc. 
asi  =  the  point  of  a  sword;  Wei.  awc=an  edge  or 
point.]  [EDGE.] 

I.  As  adjective  :  Sour,  tart,  sharp  to  the  taste. 
"The  fruit  of  Averrhoa  is  intensely  acid."—  Lindlei/: 

Kat.  Syst.  Bat.,  2d  ed.,  p.  140. 

II.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Chem.:    A  salt  of  hydrogen  in  which  the  hydro- 
gen can  be  replaced  by  a  metal,  or  can,  with  a  basic 
metallic  oxide,  form  a  salt  of  that  metal  and  water. 
Acid  oxides  of  the  same  element  are  distinguished 
by  the  termination  of  -ous  and  -ic—  as  sulphurous 
and  sulphuric  —  the  latter  containing  the  most  oxy- 
gen; they  are  also  called  anhydrides.    They  unite 
with  water  and  form  acids  having  the  same  termi- 
nations.    By  replacement  of   the  hydrogen  by  a 
metal  they  form  salts  distinguished  by  the  termina- 
tions -ite  and  -ate  respectively.     These  acids  are 
called  oxygen  acids;  formerly  it  was  thought  that 
all  acids  contained  oxygen,  this  element  being  re- 

Sirded  as  the  acidifying  principle  (generating  acid). 
ut  many  acids  are  formed  by  direct  union  of  hvdro- 
gen  with  an  element,  as  hydrochloric  acid  (HC1), 
ydrosulphuric  acid  (HoS),  or  with  an  organic 
radical,  as  hydrocyanic  acid,  H(CN).  Acids  which 
are  soluble  in  water  redden  blue  litmus,  and  have  a 
sour  taste.  Acids  are  said  to  be  monobasic,  dibasic, 
tribasic,  &c.,  according  as  one,  two,  or  three  atoms 
of  hydrogen  can  be  replaced  by  a  metal.  Organic 
acids  can  be  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  an  alcohol 
or  aldehyde.  They  contain  the  monad  radical 
(HO'OC)',  once  if  they  are  monobasic,  twice  if  di- 
basic, &c.  They  are  also  classed  as  monatomic, 
diatomic,  &c.,  according  as  they  are  derived  from  a 
monatomic  or  diatomic  alcohol,  &c.  Acids  derived 
from  a  diatomic  alcohol  can  be  alcohol  acids  or 
aldehyde  acids.  [SeeGLYCOL.l  Many  organic  acids 
occur  in  the  juices  of  vegetables,  some  in  animals, 
as  formic  acid  in  ants. 

2.  Min,:  In  W.  Phillips'  arrangement  of  minerals, 
acids  constitute  his  third  class.    He  arranges  under 
it  sulphuric  acid  and  boracic  acid,  both  of  which 
occur  native. 


,  a.  [Lat.  acid  (root  of  acidus= 
acid)  ;  -i  connective,  and/ero=to  bear.]  Bearing  or 
containing  an  acid. 

1T  In  W.  Phillips'  distribution  of  minerals  into 
eight  classes,  Acidiferous  Earthy  Minerals  con- 
stituted the  fourth,  Acidiferous  Alkaline  minerals 
the  fifth,  and  Acidiferous-Alkaline  Earthy  minerals 
the  sixth.  Under  the  fourth  class  above-named 
were  ranked  such  minerals  as  calc  spar,  gypsum, 
boracitet  witherite,  heavy  spar,  strontianite,  &c.  ; 
nnder  his  fifth  class  were  ranked  nitre,  natron, 
borax,  sal-ammoniac,  <fec.;  andunderhis  sixth,  alum, 
cryolite  and  glauberite.  Minerals  are  now  arranged 
on  another  principle.  [MINERALOGY.] 

a?  Id  -I-fi-a-ble,  a.  [ACIDIFY.]  Capable  of  be- 
ing rendered  acid. 

ae-Id-I  fl  ca'-tion,  s.  The  act  or  process  of 
acidifying  or  rendering  acid  ;  also  the  state  of  being 
so  acidified. 

ac;  Id  -I-fied,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ACIDIFY.] 

a9-Id'-I-fy,  v.  t.  [Lat.  acid  (root  of  acidus  = 
acid)  ;  -i  connective,  and  /acio=to  make.]  To  ren- 
der acid  or  sour. 

a?  Id  -I-fy-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [ACIDIFY.] 

acidifying  principle,  «.  That  which  gives  an 
acid  property  to  a  substance. 

a$-Id-Im  -et-er,  «.  [Eng.  acid,  and  Gr.  metron= 
a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
strength  of  acids. 

a9-Id-Im  -6t-ry\  s.  [In  Ger.  acidimetrie.']  [Acro- 
IMETER.]  The  process  of  determining  the  quan- 
tity of  real  acid  in  a  sample  of  hydrated  acid.  This 
may  be  done  by  volumetric  or  by  weight  analysis. 
The  former  method  is  carried  out  by  ascertaining 
the  measured  quantity  of  a  standard  alkaline  solu- 
tion required  to  saturate  a  given  volume  of  the 
acid.  That  by  weight  analysis  can  be  effected  in 
more  ways  than  one.  A  convenient  one  is  to  decom- 
pose a  known  weight  of  the  acid  with  an  excess  of 
acid  carbonate  of  sodium  or  potassium,  and  esti- 
mate by  weight  the  quantity  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride evolved.  When  this  is  done  the  quantity  of 
real  acid  can  without  difficulty  bo  ascertained. 
(n'atts:  Chemistry.) 

•ae'-Id-Ist,  «.  [AciD.]  One  who  maintains  the 
doctrine  of  acids. 

".  .  .  agreeable  to  what  the  acfdisttt  would  call  an 
alkali."—  Dr.  Slare  :  Hist.  Roy.  Soc.,  iv.  442. 

a$-Id  -I-tf  ,  8.  [In  Ger.  aciditat;  Fr.  aciditt; 
Ital.  aciilita,  fr.  Lat.  aciaitas.)  The  quality  of  be- 
ing sour  or  sharp  to  the  taste;  sourness,  tartness, 
sharpness  to  the  taste. 

".  .  .  and  consequently  acidity  was  but  an  accidental 
quality  of  some  of  these  bodies."—  -Vax  Miiller:  Science  of 
Lang.,  6th  ed.,  ii.  54. 


acmous 

&9  -Id-ness,  ».  [Acre.]  Acidity,  sourness,  sharp- 
ness to  the  taste. 

ac  Id-8m  -e-ter,  «.  An  instrument  used  to  de- 
termine the  specific  gravity  of  an  acid. 

a§'-Id'-u-lS8,  s.  pi.  [Fr.  eauxacidwte8=acidulated 
waters.]  Mineral  waters  containing  carbonic  an- 
hydride. They  effervesce  and  have  an  acid  taste. 

"The  actdulrp,  or  medical  springs,  emit  a  greater 
quantity  of  their  minerals  than  usual." — Woodward.- 
Nat.  Hist. 

5$-Id -n.-late,  v,  t.  [In  Fr.  aciduler,  fr.  Lat. 
acj<fuh«=sourish,  a  little  sour,  a  dimin.  fr.  acidus= 
sour.]  [ACID.]  To  render  slightly  sour,  to  make 
somewhat  acid. 

".  .  .  by  acidulating  the  solution  with  hydro- 
chloric acid."— Graham:  Chem.,  2d  ed.,  ii.  677. 

ag-Id  -u-la-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [ACIDULATE.] 
"Simple  acidulated  fluids  produce  little  or  no  change 
on  meat  and  albumen  in  the  course  of  twelve  or  twenty- 
four  hours." — Toad  <£•  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anal.,  ii.  202. 

&9-Id  -u-la-tlng,  pr.  par.    [ACIDULATE.] 
ac  -Id-ule,   s.    [In   Ger.  acidul.]    The  same  as 
ACIDULUM  (q.  v.). 
'ag-Id  -u-lent,  a.    [ACIDULCM.] 
Fig.:  With  an  expression  of  acidity,  sharp. 

"  But  king's  confessor,  Abbe  Mondon,  starts  forward; 
with  anxious  acidulent  face,  twitches  him  by  the  sleeve." 
— Carlyle:  French  Revol.,  pt.  i.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

*a$-Id -fl-lous,  a.  [Lat.  acidulus."]  A  little 
sour  or  acid,  moderately  sharp  to  the  taste,  sub- 
acid. 

".     .     .     dulcified  from  acidulous  tincture." — Burke. 

*a$-Id'-n-lum,  s.    [In  Fr.  acidule.] 

Phar. :  A  salt  of  which  the  base  is  super-satu- 
rated with  acid.  Examples :  the  tartareous  acidu- 
lum,  or  acidulous  tartrate  of  potash,  and  the  oxalic 
acidulum,  or  acidulous  oxalate  of  potash. 

a9'-I-er-age,  s.  [Fr.  acierage, from aci'er=steel.} 
Process  of  coating  metal  plates  with  steel. 

a$'-i-Sr-ate,  v.  t.    To  convert  into  steel. 

a'-$I-fonn,  a.  [Lat.  oc«»=a  needle;  forma= 
form.]  Needle-shaped. 

aj-In-a -je-ous,  a.    [Acmes.]    Full  of  kernels. . 

&9-In-ac -I-form,  a.  [Lat.  (1)  acinaces;  Gr. 
akinakes,  properly  a  Persian  word=the  short  sword 
or  sabre  in  use  among  the  Persians  and  Scythians ; 
(2)/orma=form.] 

Hot. :  Scimitar-shaped,  i.  e.,  curved,  fleshy,  plane 
on  the  two  sides,  the  concave  border  being  thick 
and  the  convex  one  thin. 
Example,  the  leaves  of 
Mtsembryanthemum  ac- 
iHaciforme.  (Lindley: 
Introd.  to  Bot.,  3d  ed., 
p.  449.) 

a  9ln-e-sl-a,  a-9ln'- 
e-sls,  8.  [Gr.  akinesia, 
a/ci?iesis=quios  c  en  ce, 
rest;  a,  priv.,  and  kineo, 
eso=toset  in  motion.] 

Med. :  Paralysis  of  mo- 
tion. A  kind  of  imper- 
fect paralysis.  Imperfect 
paralysis  is  divided  into 
two  kinds:  acinesia= 
paralysis  of  motion1  and 
a ncesthesia= paralysis  of 

rr     AcinaciformLeafofMes- 
a-9l-ne-ta,    s.       [Gr.        embryanthemum. 
akinetos  —  motionless ;  a, 
priv.,  itinei>=toset  in  motion.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Epiphytal  Orchids  from  Cen- 
tral America.    They  have  splendid  racemes  of  yel- 
low flowers.    Various  species  are  cultivated  in  hot- 
houses. 

2.  Zool.:  A  genus  of  Infusoria,  allied  to  Vorti- 
cella. 

a~9ln-et-i  -na,  s.  pi.    [ACINETA.] 
Zool.:  A  family  of  Radiolarian  Rhizopoda. 
&9-In  -I-form,  a.    [Lat.  acinus  =  berry ;  /orma  = 
form.] 

1.  Bot.:  Clustered  like  grapes. 

2.  Anat. :  The  Tunica  aciniformis  is  the  same  as 
the  Tunica  urea  of  the  eye. 

&9  -In-os,  39  f  n-os,  s.  [Gr.  akinos  =  basil 
thyme.]  [CALAMIXTHA.J 

a9-In-6s  e,  a.  [Lat.  acinosus=  (1)  full  of  grapes, 
(2)  resembling  grapes.]  [  ACINUS.] 

Min.:  Resembling  grapes.  A  term  applied  to 
iron  ore  found  in  masses  and  variously  colored. 

£9  -In-OUS,  a.    [In  Fr.  aoineuj-.] 

Min. :  Consisting  of  minute  granular  concretions. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     w«t,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     wno,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      K,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


acinula 

ag-In-vi-l^,  s.  [Lat.  acinus=a  berry,  which  it 
somewhat  resembles.]  A  genus  of  fungi  belonging 
to  the  order  Physomycetes.  A.  clavuti  is  the  ergot 
of  corn. 

ag  -In-fis  (pl.a?  -In-I),  s.  [Lat.  acinus  &  acinum 
=  (1)  a  young  berry  with  seeds,  especially  the  grape ; 
(2)  the  kernel  of  a  drupe.] 

I.  Botany: 

1.  A  bunch  of  fleshy  fruit,  especially  a  bunch  of 
grapes.    In  Giertnor's  classification  of  fruits,  Acinus 
is  the  first  subdivision  of  the  genus  Bacca,  or  Berry, 
and  is  one-celled,  with  one  or  two  hard  seeds,  as  in 
the  grape,  the  raspberry,  the  gooseberry,  &c. 

2.  (pf.)  The  small  stones  as  in  grapes,  strawber- 
ries, &c.    (London:  Cyclop,  of  Plants,  Glossary.) 

II.  Anat.  (plur.~):  Portions  of  glands  suspended 
like  small  berries  around  a  central  stem. 

"  These  cells  grow,  and  become  the  future  acini." — 
Todd  *  Bowman:  Phyiiol.  Anat.,  ii.  464. 

-acious.  Suffix.  [Lat.  acts,  gcnit.  of  adj.  termi- 
nation ox,  and  suff.  -osus,  -ows=full  of,  or  charac- 
terized by:  as  pertinacious,  fr.  pertinaci,  s.,  genit. 
of  adj.  pertinajc,  and  suff.  -ous=fullof  determina- 
tion, characterized  by  determination ;  veracious,  fr. 
rerafi,  s.,  gonit.  of  adj.  verajr,  and  -ous=taH  of, 
or  characterized  by,  truth.  The  suffix  -acious  is 
akin  to,  but  not  identical  with  -aceous  (q.  v.). 

ag-I-pen'-ser,  s.  [Lat.  aripenser  &  acipeiwis; 
Or.  akkipe*iot=&  fish,  probably,  the  sturgeon.]  A 
genus  of  fishes 
belonging  to 
Cu vier's  sev- 
enth order,  the 
Chondrop  tery- 
gii  (cartilagin- 
ous fishes),  with 
fixed  gills.  The 
best  known 

species   is    t  h  e     „      ,    .  „ .  . .    .  . 

common   s  t  u  r-     Hoad  of.  Sturgeon  (Acipenser). 
geon  (Acipenser  sturio.  Linn.),  common  in  the  At- 
lantic coast  regions  of  North  America  and  Europe. 

a  cis,  *.  A  genus  of  endogenous  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Amaryllidaceee,  or  Amaryllids.  The 
Bpecies  are  pretty,  bulbous  tubers  from  Southern 
Europe  and  Northern  Africa. 

*a-9i§'8,  s.    Assize,  assizes. 

"Ther  he  sette  his  own  ncisf, 
And  made  bailifs  and  justices." 

Kyng  Alisattnder,  1,423. 

*g.-Clte',  v.  t.     [A.  N.]      To   cite,    to    summon. 

[ACCITE.] 

a-clt  -II,  s.  A  name  given  to  a  bird— the  great 
netted  grebe  or  diver  (Podiceps  cristatus). 

a-?I-ur-fcy:,  «.  [Or.  akis  =  n.  point;  ergon  =  a 
work,  an  operation.]  A  description  of  the  several 
surgical  instruments. 

ack-a-wa-i  nutmeg,  s.     [Local  name.]     The 
fruit  of  the  Acrodiclidium  Camara,  a  plant  of  the 
order  Lauraceae. 
*acke,  adv.    [Ac,  con./.]    But. 
"  Acke  that  ne  tel  thou  no  man."— .VS.  Laud.  108,  fo.  1. 
*ac-ke  le,  r".    [ACOLEN.]    To  cool. 
"But  verray  love  is  vertue  as  I  fele. 
For  verray  love  may  freile  desire  nfkele." 

Courte  of  Love,  1,076. 

«ack-er,     'ak-er,    *ak  -fi,    *ag-ar    (En<j.)\ 
al  -ker  (Scotch),  s.    [A.  S.  cgor=tho  flowing  of  the 
Boa.]    A  ripp'e  on  tho  surface  of  the  water,  a  tide; 
also  the  bore  in  a  river.    [EAGER,  BORE.] 
"  U'el  know  they  the  renme  yf  it  a-ryse, 

An  aker  is  it  clept,  I  understonde, 

\Vhos  myght  there  may  no  tshippe  or  wynd  wytstonde." 
JI/S.  Cutt.  Titus.  A.  xiiii.,  f.  49. 

*ack'-er,  v.  i.  [From  the  substantive.]  To  curl, 
as  water  does  when  tho  wind  blows  over  it.  (See 
Carlyle :  Hero-Worship,  Lect.  1.) 

aok -er-dale,  s.  [A.  S.  eecer=an  acre;  dcelan= 
to  divide.]  Divided  into  single  acres  or  into  small 
portions.  (Scotch.) 

".  .  .  all  of  it  is  ackfrdale  land." — JHemorie  of  th« 
Somerrill*,  i.  168. 

*ack-e  t&n,     *ack -e-toun,    s.    [HACQCETON.] 
[A.  N.]    A  quiltod  leathern  jacket  worn  under  tho 
mail  armor;  sometimes  used  for  the  armor  itself. 
"  His  foemen  were  well  boun 
To  perce  hys  acketoun." 

Lybeaus  Discontt*.  1.175. 

*ac-kndW,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  oncndwan=to  perceive.] 
[AKXOWE.]  To  acknowledge. 

"You  will  not  be  afknoicn,  sir ;  why,  'tis  wise  ; 
Thus  do  all  games'^rs  at  all  games  dissemble." 

Beiijonson:   Volpmtf.S. 

•f  Now  used  only  in  the  North  of  England. 
(Suppl.  to  Hardyng's  Chronicle,  p.  75.)  (Hallhivll.) 

ac-knowl -edge,  'ak-nowl -edge,  *ak  nowl  - 
%k,  r.  t.  [Mid.  Eng.  a=on;  knoirlechen  =  acknowl- 
edge.] [KNOB'.] 
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A.  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  To  confess,  to  admit. 

1.  Spec.:  To  admit  a  trifling  amount  of   fault, 
error,  or  mistake,  which  tho  confession  all  but  com- 
pensates.   In  this  sense  it  is  opposed  to  confess,  but 
the  distinction  between  them  is   not  always  ob- 
served.   [CONFESS.! 

" .  .  .  a  gentleman  acknowledges  his  mistake  and  is 
forgiven. "— Blair:  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres 
(1817),  vol.  i.,  p.  282. 

2.  Less  precisely :  To  confess  a  sin  or  crime. 
"...     I  acknowledged  my  sin  unto  thee,  and  mine 

iniquity  have  I  not  hid."— P*.  xxxii.  5. 

"...  and  acknowledged  his  treason."— Froude;  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

II.  To  accept  a  statement  of  any  kind,  or  a  doc- 
trine as  true;  this  not  involving  admission  or  per- 
sonal mistake  or  error,  sin  or  crime. 

"  For  we  write  none  other  things  unto  you  than  what  ye 
read  or  acknowledge,  and  I  trust  ye  shall  acknowledge  even. 
to  the  end."— 2  Cor.  i.  13. 

III.  To  accept   the  just  claims  of  a    Being  or 
person.    Specially — 

1.  Of  God:  To  snow  veneration  for,  to  admit  the 
paramount  claims  of,  to  yield  unbounded  and  lov- 
ing homage  to. 

"  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  Him,  and  He  shall  direct 
thy  patha." — Prov.  iii.  6. 

2.  Of  a  son  or  daughter:  To  give  parental  recog- 
nition to;  to  admit  relationship  and  consequent 
parental  obligation  to  a  son  or  daughter  whom 
there  may  be  a  temptation  more  or  less  to  disown. 

"He  shall  acknowledge  the  son  of  the  hated  for  the 
first-born."— Deut.  xxi.  17. 

IT  Similarly:  To  admit  the  position  and  claims  of 
other  dependents.  (Used  of  God  as  well  as  man.) 

"Thus  aaith  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel:  Like  these 
good  figs,  so  will  I  acknowledge  them  that  are  carried 
away  captive  of  Judah,  whom  I  have  sent  out  of  this  place 
into  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans  for  their  good." — Jer. 
xxiv.  5. 

3.  To  recognize  tho  authority  of  a  public  func- 
tionary, or  any  one  else  bringing  proper  credentials. 

"Dundee,  meanwhile,  had  summoned  all  the  clans 
which  acknowledged  his  commission  to  assemble  for  an 
expedition  into  Athol."— Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

IV.  To  give  a  receipt  for  money,  to  feel  or  express 
gratitude  for  some  benefit  bestowed. 

*' .     .     .     they  his  gifts  acknowledged  not." — Milton. 

B.  Law:  To  own;  so  to  assent  to  a  legal  instru- 
ment as  to  give  it  validity. 

If  In  all  the  foregoing  senses  the  place  of  the 
accusative  may  be  supplied  by  the  clause  of  a 
sentence  introduced  by  that. 

"...  nothing  would  induce  them  to  acknowledge 
that  an  assembly  of  lords  and  gentlemen  who  had  come 
together  without  authority  from  the  Great  Seal  was  con- 
stitutionally a  Parliament."— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xv. 

ac-knSwl  -edged,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [ACKNOWL- 
EDGE.] 

"...     calm  subjection  to  acknowledged  law." 

Wordsworth  :  Exeur.,  bk.  iii. 

"  .  .  .  namely,  from  what  we  know  of  the  actual  dis- 
tribution of  closely  allied  or  representative  species,  and 
likewise  of  acknowledged  varieties." — Z>artc/n .-  Origin  of 
Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  vi.,  p.  178. 

ac-knowl  -edg-§r,  s.  [ACKNOWLEDGE.]  One  who 

acknowledges. 

"She  proved  one  of  his  most  bountiful  benefactors,  and 
he  as  great  an  acknowledge  r  of  it." — /.  Walton ;  Life  of 
Herbert. 

ac  knowl  -ed&-Iag,  pr.  par.  &  s. 
As  substantive;  An  admission,  a  confession,  an 
acceptance,  a  recognition. 

"  .  .  .  the  acknowledging  of  the  truth." — 2  Tim.  ii. 
25  ;  Titus  i.  1. 

ac-kn5wl  -edg-mSnt,  or  *ac-knowl-edge- 
meiit,  8.  [ACKNOWLEDGE.]  The  act  of  acknowl- 
edging, the  state  of  being  acknowledged,  or  the 
thing  acknowledged. 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  (Spec.):  The  act  of  acknowledging  a  trifling 
mistake,  or  a  more  serious  fault,  sin,  or  crime. 

*' .  .  .  an  acknowledgment  of  fault  by  Henry." — 
Froude  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

2.  The  admission  of  the  truth  of  a  statement,  a 
narrative,  a  doctrine,  or  tenet,  especially  if  it  be  for 
one's  apparent  self-interest  to  controvert  it. 

"The  advocates  of  the  Government  had  been  by  uni- 
versal acknowledgment  overmatched  in  the  contest."— 
Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

".  .  .  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  mystery  of  God, 
and  of  the  Father,  and  of  Christ."— Col.  ii.  2. 

3.  Tho  admission  of  the  position  and  claims  of 
any  Being  or  person ;  also  such  homage  or  other 
action  as  the  admission  thus  made  implies. 

".  .  .  he  himself,  the  Pope  said,  could  not  make  ad- 
vances without  Home  kind  of  submission;  but  a  single  act 
of  acknowledgment  was  all  which  he  required."— Fronde. ; 
Hist.  £«{/.,  ch.  vii. 


acnawen 

4.  The  admission  of  having  received  money, 
whether  owing  to  one  or  bestowed  as  a  gift ;  the  ad- 
mission of  having  received  from  one  a  benefit  of  any 
kind ;  also  (spec.),  the  receipt  for  such  money,  the 
expression  of  gratitude  for  such  favor. 

"...  the  seeming  acknowledgment  of  Henry's  serv- 
ices."—Fro«de.-  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  xii. 

".  .  .  to  use  the  benefits  conferred  on  us  by  M.  Comte 
without  acknowledgments."—  Martineau:  Comte's  Positive 
Philosophy,  Preface,  vi. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Laio;  The  admission  of  an  act  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  it,  or  the  owning  of  a  legal  deed  to 
give  it  validity. 

TT  No  verbal  acknowledgment  of  a  debt  will  bar 
the  operation  of  the  statute  of  limitation  [LIMITA- 
TION] ;  it  requires  the  acknowledgment  to  be  in 
writing. 

2,  Feudal  Custom.  Acknowledgment  money :  Money 
paid  as  a  recognition  of  the  new  lord  who  succeeds 
to  an  estate  on  the  death  of  his  predecessor. 

*ac-known  t  pa.  par.    [ACKN-OW.] 

ack  -root,  ak  -r6ot,  «.    An  Indian  name  for  the 

walnut. 

*ack-sen,  a.  [Asn.]  Ashes.  (Kennet:  Gloss., 
MS.  Landsd.,  1,033.) 

*ack  -wards.,  ^v- 

IT  Used  (spec.)  when  an  animal  lies  backward 
and  cannot  rise.  (Praise  of  Yorkshire  Ale,  1697, 
p.  89,  Gloss.) 

*ac-lea,  s.  [A.  S.  ac=oak;  leag=&  place.]  A 
field  in  which  oaks  grow.  (Cunningham.) 

ac-ll  de,  s.  [Lat.  aclidem,  ace.  of  aclis=a  small 
javelin.^  An  ancient  Roman  missile  weapon,  furn- 
ished with  spikes,  which  was  cast  from  the  hand 
and  then  drawn  back  again  by  a  thong.  Each 
Roman  warrior  seems  to  nave  been  provided  with 
two. 

a-clln  -Ic,  a.  <fe  s.    [Gr.  klino=to  cause  to  bend;} 
Lit. :  Unbending. 
Magnetism:  Not  dipping. 

aclinic-line,  s.  Professor  August's  name  for  the 
magnetic  equator  where  the  needle  ceases  to  dip 
and  becomes  horizontal. 

*a-cl6'-men,  y.i.  [Dut.  rerkleumen= to  benumb.) 
To  become  torpid. 

*a-clo~y  e,  v.    To  cloy,  to  overload,  to  overrun. 

"  How  her  contrey  was  grevously  acloyed 
With  a  dragon  venoms  and  orible  of  kend." 

MS.  Laud,  416,  p.  85.     (Hall (well.) 

*a-clum'-9en,  *a-clom-sen,  v.  t.  To  grow 
clumsy. 

*a-clum-sld,  *a-clom-sld,  a.  [A.  S.]  Be- 
numbed with  cold.  (Wycliffe.) 

ac  -me,  s.   [In  Fr.  acme" ;  fr.  Gr.  akmc=a  point  or 
edge,  the  highest  point:  afce=a  point  or  edge.] 
I.  Ordinary  La  nguage : 

1.  Gen.:  The  top  or  highest  point  (figuratively 
rather  than  literally). 

^\  Till  lately  the  word  acme  was  so  imperfectly 
naturalized  in  our  language  that  it  was  expressed 
in  Greek  letters.  Jeremy  Taylor,  South.  Culver- 
well,  and  Phillips  write  it  so.  (Trench:  On  some 
Deficiencies  in  our  Eng.  Dict.^  p.  30;  Eng.  Past  and 
Present,  p.  46.) 

"  The  Latin  language  was  judged  not  to  have  come  to 
its  akme  or  flourishing  height  of  elegance  until  the  age 
in  which  Cicero  lived."—  Phillips.  Prtj.  JS>w  World  of 
Words,  3d  ed.  (A.  D.  1671). 

"Its  acme  of  human  prosperity  and  greatness."—  Burkt: 

A  Regicide  Peace. 

2.  Spec. :  Mature  age. 

"He  must  be  one  that  can  instruct  your  youth, 
And  keep  your  acme  in  the  state  of  truth." 

Ben  Jonson.-  Staple  of  yews,  Prol. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Med.:    Used  by  the  Greeks  to  designate  the 
height  of  a  disease,  a  meaning  which  it  still  re- 
tains. 

2.  Rhet.:  The  height  of  pathos  to  which  a  speaker 
lias  risen  by  means  of  a  climax. 

ac'-mlte,  s.  [Sw.  achtnit;  Ger.  alcmit,  fr.  Gr. 
akme  =  &  point.  So  called  from  the  pointed  oxlroini- 
ties  of  the  crystals.]  A  mineral  placed  by  Dana 
under  his  Amphibole  group,  the  Pyroxene  sub- 
group, and  the  section  of  it  witli  monoclinic  crys- 
tallization. Composition,  RsO-f  Si3O24-2Fe2O3  + 
Si3O2.  Or  silica,  51 '3;  sosquioxide  of  iron,  30'4; 
protoxide  of  iron,  5  '1.  Hardness,  6 ;  gravity,  3  '2  to 
3*53;  lustro.  vitreous;  color,  brownish  or  reddish 
brown,  blackish  green  in  the  fracture.  Jt  is  opaque, 
has  an  uneven  fracture,  ami  is  brittle.  It  occurs  in. 
Norway  in  crystals  nearly  a  foot  long. 

*ac-na -wen,  r.f.  [A.  S.  »,jr/(*/'//v»n  =  to  acknowl- 
edge. 1  [AcKXOW.]  To  acknowledge,  to  own,  to 
confess. 


boll,     btfy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -lion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     <fcc.  =  bel,     del. 
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ac  -ne,  s.  [Gr.  afhne— anything  shaved  off,  as 
•froth  from  a  liquid,  chaff  from  wheat,  <fcc.]  A  genus 
of  skin-diseases  containing:  those  characterized  by 
pustules,  which,  after  suppurating  imperfectly, 
become  small,  hard,  red  circumscribed  tubercles  on 
the  skin,  resolving  themselves  but  slowly.  Among 
the  leading  species  of  the  genus  are  (1)  the  A.  sim- 
plex, consisting  of  small  van',  which  break  out  on 
the  face,  the  shoulders,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
back;  (2)  A.folticularis,  or  maggot-pimple;  (3)  the 
A,  indurata,  or  stoue-pock ;  and  (4)  the  A.  rosacece, 
or  carbuucled  face. 

a  cnes  tis,  a.  [Gr.  a,  priv. ;  frnao=to  scrape  or 
scratch.!  The  part  of  an  animal  which  it  cannot 
scratch,  oeing  unable  to  reach  it.  It  is  the  portion 
extending  along  the  back  from  between  the  shoul- 
der-blades to  the  loins. 

ac'-nl-da,  s.   [Gr.  a,  priv.  j  knide,  a  nettle :  knizo= 

(1)  to  scrape,  (2)  to  make  to  itch.]    Virginian  hemp. 
A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Cheno- 
podiaceae,  or  Chenopods.    A.  cannabina  is  the  com- 
mon Virginian  hemp. 

a'-CO,  s.  A  fish  found  in  the  Mediterranean.  It 
has  been  called  also  the  aquo,  the  sarachus,  and  the 
sarachinus. 

ac-6-can -ther-a,  a.     [Or.  (1)   afcdfce=a  point, 

(2)  antheros  =  flowering,  blooming.]      A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  order  Solanacese,  or  Night- 
shades.   A.  venenata  is  a  large  bush  with  fragrant 
flowers,  which  grows  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  is  so  poisonous  that  the  Hottentots  use  a  de- 
coction of  its  bark  to  envenom  their  arrows. 

a-COCk'-blll,  adv. 

Naut. :  A  term  used  (1)  of  an  anchor  which  hangs 


Anchor  A-cockbill. 

down  by  its  ring  from  the  cathead,  or  (2)  of  the 
yards  when  they  arc  temporarily  fixed  at  an  angle 
with  the  deck. 

&-c6ck  -horse,  adi:  Triumphantly.  (Ellis: 
Literary  Letters,  p.  265.)  A  somewhat  slang  phrase 
nowiobsolescent.  (Xursery  Rhymes.) 

a-9O5-15  -mi,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  o,  priv. ;  fcoi!os=hollow.] 
[Opposed  to  COBLOMATI  (q.  v.).]  Bloodless  worms. 
Ernst  Haeckel's  name  for  those  worms  which  pos- 
sess neither  blood  nor  blood  cavity  (Ccelomi) .  He 
includes  -under  the  designation  the  Flat-worms 
(Platyhelminthes),  the  Gliding-worms,  the  Sucker- 
worms,  and  the  Tape-worms. 

a-c6-S  met  -SB,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  o,  priv. ;  koimao=to 
put  to  sleep.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  kind  of  monks  who  nourished  in  the 
fifth  century  A.  D.,  and  whose  practice  it  was  to 
have  Divine  worship  carried  on  in  their  churches 
unceasingly,  three  relays  of  them  taking  duty  by 
turns.  Some  Roman  Catholic  monks  still  follow 
the  practice  of  the  old  AcoSmetee. 

*a-c6Te,  ii.  1.    [AccoiE.]    To  make  quiet. 
•  •  Sith  that  ye  reft  him  thaquaintaunce 
Of  Bialacoil,  hU  most  joie, 
Whiche  all  his  painis  might  cicote." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  3,564. 

*a-c61Td,  a.    [ACOLEN.]    Congealed. 

"Now  thl  blod  it  is  acoild."— On  o)  Wartcike,  p.  20. 

*a-C<Sil  e,  s.  A  Christmas  game,  the  same  as  LEV- 
ELCOII,  (q.  v.).  (Beaumont  <6  Fletcher,  iv.  215, 
Note.) 

*a-COl-as  -tic,  a.  [Gr.  akolastikos.]  "Intemperate, 
riotous,  prodigal,  lascivious."  (Alinsheu:  Guide 
into  Tongues,  1627.) 

*a-c8r-at6,  a.  [Gr.  a.  priv.  ikolan,  torkolasein, 
2  aor.  inf.  of  fco!azo=to  curtail,  to  prune,  tocheck, 
to  punish.]  Froward,  peevish.  (Rider:  Diet.) 

*a-c61d',  a.    [  ACOLEN.]    Cold. 

"There  lay  this  povere  in  gret  distresse 
Acolde  and  hungrid  at  the  gate." 

Oovxr  JITS.,  Soc.  Antiq.  134,  fo.  183.  (Halli'tefll.) 
"Bless  thy  five  wits!   Tom's  a-cold." — Shatcesp.:  Lear. 
111.  4. 


*a-cold  -Ing,  *a-cold  -fug,  pr.  par.  [ACOLD.] 
Getting  cold. 

"The  syknesse  of  the  world  thou  schalt  knowe  by 
charyt^,  acoldyng,  and  elde  of  hys  febleuesse." — Wimble- 
ton  :  Sermon  (1388).  (.US.  Hatton,  67,  p.  24.) 

*a~CO  led,  a.  [AcoLEN.]  Cooled.  (Robert  of 
Gloucester:  Herald's  College  MS.) 

1[  Another  reading  is  akelde.  (Heame's  ed.  Robt. 
of  Glouc.,  p.  442.) 

*a-col'-en,  f.  t.    [A.  N.]   To  embrace.   [ACCOLL.] 

"Then  acolea  he  the  knyt,  and  kysses  him  thryes." 

Syr  Gawayne,  p.  71. 

*a-c61'-en  (pret.  acolede,  pa.  par.  acoled),  v. 
[A.  S.  ac6lian,  acelan.]  To  become  cool. 

ac'-Sl-In,  s.  A  bird  allied  to  the  partridge,  com- 
mon in  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  where  it  is  used 
for  food. 

a-COl-c-ft?,  a-kol-6-gf,  s.  [Gr.  (1)  akos=a 
cure,  relief,  remedy:  fr.  akeomai=to  heal;  (2)  logos 
=  a  discourse.]  The  science  which  treats  of  the 
remedies  for  diseases ;  the  science  of  medicines ;  the 
materi  medica;  therapeutics. 

ac-8l-yte,  ac-6l -6-thIst,  ac-6l-fth,  ac-51- 
ythe,  ac-Sl-y  -thus  (p/.ac 6l-y  -thl),  s.  [In  Ger. 
akoluth;  Fr.  acolyte;  Gr.  akolouthos=a  follower, 
akolouthed=io  follow;  a,  copulative;  keleuthos= a 
path.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  One  belonging  to  an  order  of  petty 
ecclesiastical  functionaries  instituted  in  the  third 
century  to  attend  upon  the  Latin  clergy.  Their 
chief  duty  was  to  light  the  lamps  and  prepare  the 
elements  for  the  communion.  At  their  ordination 
they  received  a  candlestick  with  a  taper,  to  sym- 
bolize the  first  of  these  functions,  and  an  empty 
pitcher  to  represent  the  second.  Similar  officers 
still  exist  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 

".  .  .  to  ordain  the  acolothist  to  keep  the  sacred  ves- 
sels."— Ayliffe:  Parergon  Juris  Canonic/. 

"  At  the  end  of  every  station  an  acolythe  (an  inferior 
kind  of  officer)  dips  the  pitiful  pitch  into  the  oil  of  a 
burning  lamp." — Brevint:  Saul  and  Samuel  at  Endor. 

"The  words  subdeacons,  acolytht,  ostiarii  .  .  ." — 
Mosheim:  Church  Hist.,  cent.  iii..  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

*a-com  -her,  v.  t.    To  encumber.    (Chaucer.) 
*a-com  -berd,  pa.par.    [ACOHBEB.]    (Chaucer.) 
*a-com-bre,     v.    [A.    N.]     To     encumber,    to 
trouble.    [AcUMBEE.] 

"  Acombred  was  he  for  to  here 

Aske  of  so  many  lettres  sere." 
Cursor  .Vundi,  MS.  Coll.  Trin.,  Cantab.,  t.  76. 

*a-com  -el-Jfd,  *a-cl6m  -mjfde,  <i.  or  pa.  par, 
[Cognate  with  provincial  CLAMM'D,  CLEMMED.] 
Enervated  with  cold.  (Prompt,  Parv.) 

a-con  -djfl-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  a,  priv. ;  fcond«!os=the 
knob  formed  by  a  bent,  the  knuckle.] 

Chiefly  Bot. :    Having  no  joints. 

*ac  -&n-Ick,  a.  [ACONITE.]  Poisonous.    (Rider.) 

ac  on  -It-ate,  s.  [ACONI-TOM.]  A  chemical  com- 
pound formed  with  aconitic  acid  and  a  base,  as 
calcium  acpnitate,  magnesium  aconitate. 

ac  -6n-ite,  s.    [Lat.  aconitum  (a.  v.).] 

1.  A  name  of  the  common  Blue  Monk  s-hood  (Ac- 
ouitum  napellus).    It  occurs  wild  in  Carinthia  and 
Carniola,  and,  having  long  been  cultivated  in  Brit- 
ish gardens,  has  escaped  and  become  naturalized 
in  England.    It  is  a  very  poisonous  plant,  the  root 
being  especially  dangerous.    When  the  leaves  and 
flowers  have  died  away,  the  root,  or  root  stock,  has 
sometimes  been  mistaken  for  that  of  horse-radish, 
and  has  been  eaten  with  fatal  results.    The  root  is 
of  tapering  fornij  and  when  old  is  dark  brown  out- 
side and  white  inside,  whilst  the  young  ones  are 
much  paler.    Its  taste  is  bitter  at  first,  after  which 
there  is  a  numbness  and  tingling  of  the  lips  and 
tongue.    The  root-stock  of  the  horse-radish  (Coch- 
learia  amaracea)  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the 
aconite,  and  does  not  taper.    Externally  it  is  of  a 
dirty  yellow  color,  and  marked  at  the  top  by  trans- 
verse scars,  left  behind  by  the  leaves.  Its  taste  is  at 
first  acrid  or  pungent,  not  bitter.    [AcoNTTUM.] 

2.  Lessproperly  (among  some  gardeners  and  popu- 
larly) :  The  Eranthis  nivalis,  a  plant  of  the  order 
Ranunculacefe,  the  same  one  as  that  to  which  the 
proper  aconite  belongs. 

*H  Winter-aconite=Eranthis  niralis.  [See  ACON- 
ITE, 2.] 

ac-6n-It  -Ic,  a.  [ACONITE.]  Pertaining  to  the 
aconite. 

aconitic  acid,  s.  An  acid  existing  naturally  in 
Aconitum  napelhts.  Delphinium  consolida,  and 
Equisetum  fluviatile,  and  doubtless  in  some  other 
plants,  but  obtained  most  easily  by  the  application 
of  heat  to  citric  acid.  Formula  CeHfiOe^tOoHaOa)" 
(OH)3.  Its  salts  are  called  aconitates. 

ac  on  lt-I  -na,  ac-Sn'-It-ine,  s.  [In  Ger. 
aconttin.]  An  alkaloid  substance  existing  in 
Aconitum  napellus  and  some  of  its  congeners. 
Formula  CmfliTNO;.  A  white  substance  slightly 
soluble  in  cold,  soluble  in  fifty  parts  boiling  water, 
very  soluble  in  either.  It  melts  at  SOC.  It  is  in- 


tensely poisonous.  It  is  given  internally  in  very 
small  doses  in  severe  neuralgia  and  rheumatism, 
and  also  forms  a  valuable  liniment. 

ac-6n-l'-tum,  s.  [In  Fr.  aconit:  Sp.,  Port.,  & 
Ital.aoonito.fr.  Lat.  aconitum;  Gr.  akoniton=& 
poisonous  plant  growing  on  sharp  steep  rocks  en 
akonais,  or  in  a  place  called  Akonai^  in  Bithyma, 
or  from  akon=n  dart,  from  its  having  long  ago 
been  used  to  poison  darts  with.] 

1.  Bot. :  Wolf's-bane,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  order  Ranunculaceee,  or  Crowfoots.     The 
species  are  generally  from  three  to  six  feet  high, 
with  digitate  and  palmate  leaves,  and   terminal 
spikes  of  blue  or  yellow  flowers.    The  best  known 
is  the  Monk's-hood  (A.napellus).    [ACONITE.^  The 
Indian  A.ferox,  supposed  to  be  only  a  variety  of 
the  former,  is  a  more  virulent  poison  than  it,  being 
acrid  in  a  high  degree.  A.  napellus  and  cammarum 
are  diuretic. 

2.  Ord.  Eng.:     Before    the  word    aconite    was 
naturalized  in  the  language,   aconitum   was   the 
term  employed. 

"...  an  aconitum  or  rash  gunpowder." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Part  II.,  iv.  4. 

a-cSn'-the-a,  s.  The  name  of  a  butterfly,  the 
Adolias  aconthea,  one  of  the  Nymphalidae.  The 
caterpillar  has  many  long  spines  projecting  from 
its  body.  It  is  found  in  Java  and  India. 

a-cSn'-tl-as,  s.  [Gr.  akontias=a  quick-darting 
serpent;  akontion=a  dart  or  javelin;  afcon=a 
javelin;  ake=&  point,  an  edge.] 

1.  Zool.:  A  genus  of  snake-lite  lizards,  belonging 
to  the  family  Anguidee.    The  species  are  akin  to  the 
Anguis  fragilis,  but  can  rear  themselves  up  and 
dart  forward.    Contrary,  however,  to  common  be- 
lief in  the  regions  which  they  inhabit,  they  are 
quite  harmless.    A.meleagris  is  the  Cape  pintado 
snake.  A.jacults,  the  dart-snake  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and,  according  to  Bochart,  also  the  qippoz 
mentioned  in  Isaiah  xxxiv.  15,  which  is  improperly 
rendered  "great  owl"  in  the  authorized  English 
version  of  the  Bible.    [DAET-SNAKE.] 

2.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  Brazilian  plants  belonging  to 
the  order  Aracess,  or  Arads.    So  named  because  the 
spots  on  the  stem  were  supposed  to  resemble  the 
serpents  above  described. 

•3.  Astron.:  A  comet,  or  meteor,  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  snake. 

a-con'-tite,  s.  A  mineral,  a  variety  of  MISPICKEI* 
(q.  v.). 

*a-c8p',  adv.  [A.  S.  oop=top.]    On  end,  conically. 

"Marry,  she's  not  in  fashion  yet;  she  wears  a  hood,  bu* 
it  stands  acop." — BenJonson:  Alchemist,  ii.  6. 

*ac-op  a,  s.  pi.    [Gr.  Jiopos=weariness.] 

Old  Med. :  Medicines  which  were  supposed  to  be 
useful  in  removing  lassitude. 

*ac-op'-Ic,  a.  [AcopA.]  Preventing  or  alleviat- 
ing fatigue  or  weariness. 

ac-8p'-I-ca,  ac'-Sp  Inn,  s.  [Gr.  afcopta=frce- 
dom  from  fatigue.]  A  medicine  administered  to 
relieve  fatigue  or  weariness. 

*a-C&  -pled,  a.  Coupled.  (Plumpton  Corres- 
pond., p.  50.) 

*&c  -&p-Qs,  «.  A  herb,  or  stone  (it  is  not  known 
which),  used  as  an  ingredient  for  a  charm.  (Mid- 
dleton:  Witch  Works,  iii.  327.) 

ac'-or,  8.  [Lat.  aoor=an  acid  taste,  sourness: 
aoeo=to  be  sour.]  Acidity  or  sourness  in  the  stom- 
ach. 

*ac-6r-a  -96-88  (Lindley),  *ac-6r-i'-nse  (Link), 
*ac-6r-6Y-de  86  (Ag.).  An  old  order  of  plants  cut 
off  from  Araceae,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  different 
arrangement  of  leaves  in  the  bud,  and  the  possi-s- 
sion  of  the  rudiments  of  a  perianth,  these  being 
wholly  wanting  in  Aracece. 

*a-cord  ,  8.  &  r.    An  old  form  of  ACCOED  (q.  v.). 
"Lene  me  youre  hand,  for  this  is  oure  acord." 

Chaucer:  Knightes  Tale,  8,084. 

*a-cor'-daunt,   *a  cor  -dend,  a.   [A.  N.]    [Old 

forms  of  ACCOEDANT.]    Agreeing. 

"Me  thiuketh  it  acordaunt  to  resoun." 

cliaitcrr:  Prologue,  37. 

".    .    .    whiche  in  this  vyse  is  acordeml." 
Chaucer:  Prologue  (ed.  1532),  f.  36.    (Halliitcll.') 

*a-cor   ded,    *a-cor  -did,  pa.  par.    [ACOED.] 
"And  thus  they  ben  acorded  and  i-sworn 
To  wayte  a  tyme,  as  I  have  told  biforn." 

Chaucer:  ilillerea  Tale,  3,301,  3,302. 
"They  ben  acordid,  as  ye  schal  after  heere." 

Chaucer:  Man  o/  Latces  Tale,  4,658. 

*a-core  ,  *a-cor  ye,  *a-cpr'-Ie  [A.  S.  ceorian 
=  to  lament].  To  sorrow,  to  grieve. 

"At  Gloucestre  he  deide,  ac  eir  nadde  he  non; 
That  acorede  al  this  lond,  and  ye  men  echon." 

Rob.  Glouc.,  p.  75. 

"  Bu  a  peyre  of  a  marc  other  thou  salt  be  acorye  sore." 
Rob.  Glouc.,  p.  390. 
"Thou  it  schalt  acorie  sore." 

.V.v.  Laud,  108,  f.  12.    (Halllwell.) 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pSt, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     re      e;     ey      a.       qu  =  kw. 


acorn 

a'-corn,  s.  [A.  S.  cecern,  oeceren.  accent,  nent.  pi. 
=fruit  of  the  field  or  country,  from  cecer=field 
(Skeat);  Icel.  akarn;  Dan.  agern:  Dut.  after;  Ger. 
ecker,  eichel;  Goth.  afcro;i=fruit.j 

1.  Lit.:  The  fruit  of  the  oak.    Formerly  acorns 
were  used  for  human  food,  and  hi  tunes  of  scarcity 
are  still  eaten  in  different  parts  of  the  Continent. 

IT  Botanically  viewed,  it  is  an  indehiscent  dry 
fruit,  surrounded  by  a  cupulate  involucre.  It  is 
the  type  of  the  genus  glans,  in  Gartner's  classifi- 
cation of  fruits. 

1T  Sweet  acorn  is  the  fruit  of  Quercus  ballota. 

2.  Naut.:  A  little  ornamental  piece  of  wood,  con- 
ical in  form.'fixed  on  the  mast-head  above  the  vane, 
to  keep  it  from  being  detached  when  the  wind  is 
violent,  or  the  ship  leans  much  to  one  side  when 
under  a  press  of  sail. 

acorn-ball,  s.  An  acorn  fixed  on  its  cupule,  or 
cup,  as  a  ball  may  be  in  a  socket. 

"She,  Dryad-like,  shall  wear, 
Alternate  leaf  and  acorn-ball 
In  wreath  about  her  hair." 

Tennyson:  Talking  Oak. 

acorn-barnacle,  s.  The  Balanus  crenatus,  com- 
mon on  British  coasts.  [ACOBN-SHELL.] 

acorn-COffee,  s.  A  preparation  made  from 
acornst  husked,  dried,  and  roasted.  In  some  re- 
spects it  is  better  than  common  coffee,  not  having 
the  drying  properties  of  the  latter. 

acorn-cup,  «.  The  calyx  or  cup  in  which  the 
acorn  is  fixed. 

"Creep  into  acorn-cups,  and  hide  them  there." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  ii.  i. 
acorn-meal,  s.    A  meal  made  on  acorns. 
"And  still  the  sad  barbarian,  roving,  mixed 
With  beast  of  prey,  or  for  his  acorn-meal 
Fought  the  fierce  tusky  boar." 

Thomson:  Autumn,  58. 

acorn-shell,  s. 

1.  The  shell,  gland  or  husk  of  the  actual  acorn. 

"  Who  from  hollow  boughs  above  him 
Dropped  their  acorn-shells  upon  him." 

Longfellow:  Song  of  Hiawatha,  xvi. 

2.  The  English  name  given  to  the  sessile  barnacles 
(Balanidae) ,  from  the  resemblance  which  they  bear 
to  acorns.    The  shell  is  usually  composed  of  six 
segments,  firmly  united  into  a  tube.  The  lower  part 
of  this  tube  is  fixed  to  some  solid  body,  such  as  a 
wooden  stake  or  stone  within  high-water   mark. 
The  upper  part  is  covered  and  protected  by  a  mov- 
able roof,  consisting  of  two  to  four  valves,  from 
between  which  the  balanus  can  protrude  its  beauti- 
fully delicate  cirri. 

a '-corned,  a.    [ACOEN.] 

1.  Gen. :  Bearing  acorns;  having  fed  on  acorns: 
possessed  of  acorns. 

IT  Chiefly,  if  not  even  exclusively,  in  composition. 
"A  full  acorned  boar." — Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  ii.  5. 

2.  Her. :  Having  represented  upon  it  an  oak  with 
ecorns.    (Used  of  escutcheons.) 

*a-c6r  se,  v.  t.  &.  i.    [ACCTJESE.]    To  curse. 

"  Called  hem  catyves, 
Acorsed  for  evere." 

Piers  Ploughman,  p.  375. 

*a-cor'-sS?,f.  [ACCUESE.]  To  curse ;  to  pronounce 
anathema  against. 

"  Deus  laudem  it  is  y  clepud 

This  salme  the  quene  radde 
For  to  acorst/  here  brother  body, 
And  alle  that  him  ladde." 

MS.  Coll.  Trin.,  Oxon.,  67.  (nalliwett.) 
ac'-6r-us,  s.  [In  Fr.  acore;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
acoro,  fr.  Lat.  acorns,  or  acorum;  Gr.  afcoros=the 
sweet-flag :  a,  priv. ;  kore  =  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  or 
the  eye,  for  the  diseases  of  which  the  plant  was 
supposed  to  be  beneficial.]  Sweet-rush. 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Orontiaceee,  or  to  Aracese.  In  the  case  of  the  interest- 
ing A.  calamus,  Linn.,  the  sweet-sedge,  or  sweet-flag, 
the  flowers  are  arranged  upon  a  sessile  spadix.    The 
spathe,  which  resembles  the  leaves,  is  not  convolute. 
The  perianth  is  in  six  pieces,  and  inferior.    The 
ovary  is  three-colled,  the  fruit  baccate.  Its  rhizome, 
which  is  aromatic,  is  used  in  the  preparation  of 
hair-powder  and  other  perfumery ;   confectioners 
manufacture  a  candy  from  it;  blenders  use  it  for 
flavoring  gin,  and  brewers  in  making  beer.    The 
whole  plantj  when  bruised,  gives  forth  a  pleasant 
smell,  on  which  account  it  was  formerly  mixed  with 
rushes  when  the  latter  were  strewed  on  the  floors  of 
rooms,  and  in  churches  and  cathedrals  on  festival 
days. 

2.  Bot.  &  Phar. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
great  galangule   (Alpinia  galanga),  a  Zingibera- 

1  ceous  plant. 

3.  Zool.:  Blue  coral. 

a-cosj -ml-a,  s.    [Gr.  a,  priv. ;  fcosmos=order.] 
Med.:  Irregularity  in  the  crises  of  diseases  ;  also 

ill  health,  especially  when  attended  by  lividity  of 

aspect. 
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*a-cosf,  adv.    [A.  N.]    On  the  side. 

"Forth  thai  passeth  this  land  acost 
To  Clarence  with  alle  her  ost." 

Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  281. 

a-cot-f-le -d&n,  s.  [Gr.  a,  priv.;  kotuledon= 
any  cup:shaped  hollow  or  cavity,  from  kotule= 
anything  hollow ;  also  Lat.  cotyledon=a  plant  the 
Cotyledon  umbilicus  of  Linnaeus.]  A  plant  with  no 
cotyledon,  that  is,  having  no  seed-leaf.  [COTYLE- 
DON.] A  member  of  the  class  Acotyledons  (q.  v.). 
__  a-cot-f-le  -d&n-es.  (Jussieu),  a-cot-f-le-don'- 
e-se  (Agardh),  a-cot-^-le  -d&ns  (in  Eng.),  s.  pi. 
[ACOTYLEDON.]  One  of  the  leading  divisions  of 
the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  the  others  being  Dicoty- 
ledons and  Monocotyledons.  In  the  Dicotyledons 
there  are  two  cotyledons,  or  seed  lobes ;  in  the  Mon- 
o  c  o  t  y  1  e  dons, 
one ;  and  in  the 
A  c  o  t  y  1  edons, 
technically 
considered, 
none.  How 
then,  does 
germination 
take  place?  It 
does  so  not 
from  two  fixed 
points  —  the 
plumule  and 
the  radiclo 
— but  indiffer- 
ently from  any 
portion  of  the 
surface,  a  char- 
acter which  the 
Acotyledons 
share  with 
some  Aroidese. 


acoustics 

2.  Med, :  Designed  to  act  on  the  ear. 

Acoustic  medicine :  One  designed  to  remove  some 
disease  of  the  ear,  or  to  improve  defective  hearing. 
(Quincy.) 

3.  Hist. :  Obtaining  knowledge  by  the  ear. 
Acoustic    Disciples,    or    Acousmatics.      [\cous- 

MATIC.] 

t.  Art:  Designed  to  facilitate  hearing  or  itself 
to  be  heard.  Pertaining  to  sound.  (See  the  ex. 
from  Tyndall  under  ACOUSTICAL.) 

Acoustic  instrument :  Generally  a  synonym  for  a 
speaking  trumpet. 

Acoustic  vessels:  Brazen  tubes  used  in  ancient 
theatres  for  the  purpose  of  sending  the  voice  of  the 
speaker  as  far  as  possible.  In  general  they  suc- 
ceeded m  doing  so  to  the  distance  of  400  feet. 
[ACOUSTICS.] 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Med. :  An  acoustic  medicine.    (See  adj..  No.  2.L 

2.  Hist. :  (See  adj..  No.  3.) 

a-cous  -Uc-al,  or  a-cous'-tlc-al,  adj.  [Acous- 
Tic.J  The  same  as  ACOUSTIC  (q.  v.). 

"  Acoustical  experiments  on  the  Seine  during  the  siege 
of  Paris."— Nature,  vi.,  447. 

"  The  sound  of  the  village  ball,  which  comes  mellowed 
from  the  valley  to  the  traveller  upon  the  hill,  has  a  value 
beyond  its  acoustical  one." — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science. 
3d  ed.,  v.  104. 

a-cous-tl  -$ian,  or  a-cSus-tl-cian,  s.  [ACOUS- 
TIC.] One  who  investigates  the  phenomena  of 
sound. 


Acotyledonous  Plants. 


".      .      .     the  earlier    acousticians." — Wheujell:    Hist. 
Induct.  Sciences,  bk.  via.,  ch.  vi. 

a-cous  -tics,  or  a-cous-tlcs,  s.  [In  Fr.  acous- 
tique.  ]  [AcpusTic.]  A  term  introduced  bySaveur.  The 
science  which  treats  of  sounds,  or,  more  specifically, 
that  branch  of  natural  philosophy  which  treats  of 
the  nature  of  sound  and  the  laws  of  its  production 
and  propagation,  as  far  as  these  depend  on  physical 
principles.  Sound  is  produced  by  the  vibration 
— .-  -^ —  -••-  —  of  the  particles  in  a  sonorous  body,  evoked  by  a 

Thallogens,   containing   the    Algal,    Fungal,    and    blow  or  in  some  other  way.    If  a  number  of  small, 
Lichenal  aUiances ;,  and  the _Acrogens,  including    light  wooden  balls  be  suspended  by  silk  threads 


See  ACEOGENS,    J.  Agaricns  campestris. 
C  R  Y  P  T  OGAM-  2.  Tuber  melanosporum. 

I  A.]     The  old  3.  Polytrichum  commune, 

class  of  Acoty- 
ledons has  been  divided  by  Lindley  into  two— the 


ng 
[See 


the  Muscal,  Lycopodal,  and  Filical  alliances, 
these  words.] 

a-cpt-y'-le'-dftn-ous,  a.  [ACOTYLEDON.]  Having 
no  cotyledons,  pertaining  to  a  plant  without  seed- 
lobes. 

"Class  III.  Acotyledonous  or  Cellular  Plants." — 
Hooker  and  Arnott:  Brit.  Flora,  7th  ed.,  p.  577. 

a-c6u'-9hl,  s.    A  kind  of  balsam. 

Balsam  of  Acouchi,  or  Acouchi  Resin:  The  in-  ^,,u(iu  „..,  „„„„,!  ^u.pc.jn.uioui  ^  ,  is,  iiccom- 
spissated  juice  of  a  plant,  Icica  heterophylla,  be-  ing  to  Van  der  Kolk,  1,091  feet  8  inches  in  a  second ; 
longing  to  the  order  Amyridaceae,  or  Amyrids.  and  according  to  Mr.  Stone,  1,090-6  feet ;  through 

a-c&u'-chy1 ,  s.    [Local  name.]    A  mammal  like  a    — *"": J~"1" 

rabbit ;  the  Cavia  acuchi  of  Gmelin.    It  is  found  in 
the  hotter  parts  of  America. 


over  a  bell-jar,  just  in  contact  with  the  widest  part 
of  the  glass,  the  drawing  of  a  violin-bow  across  the 
edge  of  the  glass  will  impart  to  the  particles  of  the 
latter  a  vibratory  movement,  which  will  make  itself 
visible  by  flinging  off  the  balls  oftener  than  once. 
Sound  requires  an  elastic  medium  for  its  trans- 
mission to  the  tympanum  of  the  ear.  In  vacuo  it 
becomes  inaudible,  but  brought  in  contact  with  air 
it  is  heard  without  difficulty.  Its  rate  of  progress 
through  dry  air,  at  a  temperature  of  32%  is,  accord- 


a-cdu'-me-tSr,  s.  [Or.  (1)  akoue- hearing,  fr. 
afcouo=to  hear;  and  (2)  metron=a  measure.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  extent  of  the  sense  of 
hearing  in  any  individual  case. 

*a-coun'-tre,  s.  [Fr.  contre,  adv.  =  against.] 
[ENCOUNTEB.]  An  encounter. 

"  The  ocountre  of  hem  was  so  strong 
That  mani  dyed  ther  among." 

QV  of  Warwike,  p.  291. 

*a-c6upe',  v.  [O.  Fr.  acowlper;  Fr.  acouper, 
from  Lat.  acculpare=to  accuse,  to  find  fault.]  To 
blame,  to  accuse,  to  inculpate. 

"  Alle  ye  pryde  and  vanyte, 
Of  al  shalt  thou  acouped  be." 

JWS.  Hart.  1,701,  f.  23.     (Halltwell.) 

*a-c6upe'-ment,  s.  [A.  N.]  [ACOUPE.]  An  ac- 
cusation. 

"  Withoutten  answere  to  acoupement." 

Hartshorne:  Met.  Tales,  p.  109. 
'a-coup'-jfng,  s.    [ACOUPE.]    An  onset. 
"At  the  acoupj/ng  the  knightes  (speres)  either  brak  on 

other, 
Swiftli  with  there  swerdes  swinge  thei  togeder." 

William  and.  the  H'erwolf,  p.  124. 

a-c6us-mat -Ic,  or  a-c6us-mat -Ic,  s.  [Gr. 
afcousma(ifcos=willing  to  hoar;  akmisma=a  thing 
heard;  afcowo=to  hear.]  A  disciple  of  Pythagoras, 
who  had  not  yet  completed  his  five  years'  proba- 
tion. 

a-cous'-tle,  or  a-c6us'-tlc,  a.  &  s.  [In  Ger. 
aku.it ik;  Fr.  acoustique;  fr.  Gr.  afcmtsfifcos=belong- 
ing  to  the  sense  of  hearing;  akoustos= heard,  audi- 
ble; afcouo=to  hear.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Anal.  .^Pertaining  to  the  ear,  constituting  part 


of  the  physical  apparatus  for  hearing. 

Acoustic  duct :  Them 
passage  of  the  ear. 


>ieatus  auditorius,  or  external 


Acoustic  nerves:  The  same  as  auditory  nerves 
(q.v.). 

"...  to  transmit  vibrations  to  the  aconstic  nerve." 
— Darwin;  Descent  of  Man,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i. 


.  ,    , 

metallic  rods  its  motion  is  much  more  rapid. 

Two  particles  which  are  in  the  same  state  of  vibra- 
tion—i.e.,  are  equally  displaced  from  the  positions 
which  they  occupied  in  equilibria,  and  are  moving 
in  the  same  direction,  and  with  equal  velocities — are 
said  to  be  in  the  same  phase ;  whilst  those  which  are 
proceeding  in  a  contrary  direction  are  said  to  be  in 
opposite  phases. 

If  the  vibration  of  particles  takes  place  in  the 
same  direction  as  that  in  which  the  disturbance  is 
moving  from  particle  to  particle,  it  is  called  longi- 
tudinal; if  at  right  angles  to  it,  transverse. 

So  analogous  are  the  sound-producing  vibrations 
of  particles  to  those  of  waves  in  the  ocean  that 
the  terms  leaves  and  undulations  are  used  in  Acous- 
tics as  well  as  in  Hydrology.  The  distance  which 
separates  two  particles  in  the  same  phase  is  called 
the  length  of  a  wave.  As  in  Optics,  so  in  Acoustics, 
there  are  refraction  and  reflection,  the  laws  in  both 
cases  being  the  same. 

Refract  ion  of  sound:  The  change  of  direction 
which  is  produced  when  a  wave  of  sound,  traveling 
through  one  medium,  meets  a  second  one  not  of  the 
same  kind,  and  excites,  in  it  a  wave  of  a  different 
velocity  and  direction  from  the  first. 

Reflection  of  sound:  The  change  of  direction 
which  is  produced  when  a  wave  of  sound,  travel- 
ing through  one  medium,  meets  'a  second  one 
diverse  from  the  first,  and  in  addition  to  transmit- 
ting to  it  a  refracted  wave,  excites  in  it  an  undula- 
lation  traveling  in  a  different  direction,  but  with 
the  same  velocity  as  the  other.  A  sound  may  be 
frequently  repeated,  as  from  an  echo-producing 
cliff,  and  in  a  whispering  gallery  or  a  tunnel. 

Two  or  more  sonorous  waves  traveling  through 
the  same  medium,  and  acting  on  the  same  particles, 
are  said  mutually  to  interfere  with  each  other.  If 
they  move  toward  such  an  interference  from  exactly 
opposite  directions,  they  produce  between  them  a 
stationary  ware.  This  expression  does  not  imply 
that  every  particle  of  the  wave  thus  produced  is 
motionless.  Some  particles  are  so,  whilst  others 
vibrate  longitudinally  or  transversely.  The  points 
at  which  the  particles  are  stationary  are  called 
nodes,  and  the  vibratory  portions  ventral  segments. 
A  vibrating  musical  string,  a  tuning-fork,  or  other 
stiff  rod  vibrating  longitudinally,  make  stationary 
waves.  These  are  generated  also  inside  wind- 


b<ni(     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     ghin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 


acover 
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acquisitiveness 


Instruments  when  the  latter  are  blown.    The  vibra-       2.  (a)  Really  singular :  A  person  whom  ono  knows 

tions  of  a  solid  are  best  communicated  to  another    but  slightly,  or  wno,  if  he  has  been  lone  known,    aqun.*..,  -.  — -., 

Hunting:  A  term  applied  to  the  buck  and  doe. 


»ac-qulll',    r.  f.    [A.   X.l    fin  O.  Fr.  enquiller, 
uiller,  a  form  of  aceueillir.] 


(6)  Collectively:  People  whom  one  knows. 
"...    they  sou?ht  him  among  their  kinsfolk  and  no 


Noise  is  a  single  blow  given  to  the  ear,  whilst 
Music  is  caused  by  a  series  of  feeble  blows  follow- 
ing one  another  at  regular  intervals.  [Mrsic,  HAK- 

Tsome^iters  have  divided  Acoustics  into  Dia-  J^^olh^^  fi^rativel>'  to  the  faferior 

court  ic*  which  treats  of  those  sounds  which  pass  ami 

directly  from  the  sonorous  body  to  the  ear;   and 

Catacoustics,  which  investigates  the  phenomena  of  ••  Evans.    .    .    .    Giveherthis  letter;  font  is  a  oman    „  'nil:"Hi 

reflected  sounds.  Another  division  is  into  Acoustics  that  altogether 's  acquaintance  with  Mistress  Anne  Page." 

proper,  or  the  science  of  hearing,  and  Phonetics,  or  __ Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  i.  2.                                                        "...    though  they  are  truths  acqutraole.  — 

the  science  of  sound;  the  latter  word  being  from  ^  It  should  never  be  used  in  this  sense. 

Gr.  p/w5?i€= sound.  fcc-qui  re,  r.  t.    [Lat.  acquire* -utvi,  -isitum-to 

>*a-c6v'-e"r    r    t      [O    Fr.  covrir.  coutrer.  from  ac-qua  int-an9e-shlp,  s.  [ACQUAINT.]  Thestate    acquire:  ad=to;  quoero=to  look  or  search  for;  O. 

tat.  cooperio=to  cover.]    To  uncover.  of  being  acquainted.    (Chalmers.)                                  *FT.acquerre,aquerre;  Prov.acQuirtr;  Fr.acgu^n'r; 


B.  As  adjective  (highly  vulgar) :  Acquainted. 

"  Evans.    .    .    .    Give  her  this  letter ;  for  it  is  a  'oman 


Syr  huntere,  how  many  bestis  acquittf  Syr,  the  buk 
and  the  doo,  the  male  fox  and  the  female,  and  alle  otnir 
wrmyn.  as  many  as  be  put  in  the  book.  And  how  many 
braches?  Sire  alle  that  be  acqnilez."— Rfliq.  Antiq.,  i.  151. 

9,c-quir-a-bll  -I-tf ,  s.  [ACQUTBABLE.]  Capa- 
bility of  being  acquired. 

ac-quir'-a-ble(  a.     [ACQUIRE.]     That  may  bo 


Lat. 

"  Belisent,  withouten  lesing, 
Acoverd  and  undede  her  eyin." 

•Arthour  and  Merlin,  p.  315. 

*a-c6v'-erd,  pa.  par.    [ ACOVER.] 
*a-c6v'-§r-unge,  s.    [ACOVER,]    Recovery. 
*a-C<5y  ntet  r.  t.     [O.  Fr.   accointer=to    make 
known.]    To  make  acquaintance. 

"  Heo  a-coynted  hym  anon;  and  bicomen  frendes  gode 

Bothe  for  here  prowes  and  for  heo  were  of  on  blode." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  15. 

*a-c6y'-§Ing,  «•    [ACCUSING.]     Accusing,  an  ac- 
cusation. 

"  Ho  is  forth  brought,  and  the  kyng 
Giveth  him  acoysynff." 

Kyng  Alisaunder,  3,973. 

ac-qua  Int,  v.t.&i.     [Fr,  acointer=to  become 
intimate;  Prov.  accoind€r=  to  make  known ;  O.  Fr. 


*ac-qua  Int-ant,  8.    An  acquaintance. 
"  .     .     .an    acqitaintant    and    a    friend    of  Edmund 
Spenser." — /.  Walton. 

ac-qua  int-ed,  pa.  par.    [ACQUAINT.] 

Tf  Used  in  the  same  sense  as  the  verb,  with  rarely 
the  special  sense  of  icell-known. 

"...    as  things  acquainted  and  familiar  to  us." 
Shakesp. :  Henry  IV.,  Part  II.,  v.  2. 

tac-qua'int-ed-ness,  s.  [ACQUAINT.]  The  state 
of  being  acquainted, 
ac-qua  int-Ing,pr.  par.   [ACQUAINT.] 
*flic-qu§  int-aun9e.    [ACQUAINTANCE.] 

"For  here  acqueintaunce  was  not  come  of  newe ; 
Thay  were  his  approwours  prively." 

Chaucer  .-  Freres  Tale,  6,924-5. 


Ital.  acquixftare.) 

1.  Of  man:  Togain  material  possessions  by  gift, 
by  purchase,  by  conquest,  or  in  any  other  way ;  also- 
to  make  intellectual  attainments  by  study,  to  gain. 
skill  in  manual  employment,  &c. 

"...  kingdoms,  dukedoms,  counties,  lordships,  ac- 
qttired  in  different  ways."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
zxiii. 

"...  had  indeed  acquired  more  learning  than  hi* 
slender  faculties  were  able  to  bear."—  Jtf oca ulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Of  the   inferior  animals,  animals   or   plants* 
organs,  or  inanimate  things. 

"...  these  organs  acquire  individual  characters." — 
Owen:  Mammalia  (1859),  p.  17. 

flic-quire '-ment,  s.   [ACQUIRE.] 
1.  The  act  of  acquiring  or  obtaining  any  desirable 
object,  such  as  wealth  or  other  property,  skill  in 


UHUJJ...C,  iiuv.uuutnuei  —  L-J  uia-ic  jiuu.,ii,  v.*...       So  -quest,  «.  [In  Fr.  acqwise, pa. par. of  acquerir      „„,,,,„.,,  „„„„„„   — r — r~ 

comf=informedofathing,  from  Low  Lat.  odcoffnifo    fr.  Lat.  acquisitus,  pa.  par.  of  acquiro;   or  ad  &    manual  work,  intellectual  attainments. 

=to  make  known,  from  Lat.  od=to,  and  cognitus,    qucesitus,  pa.  par.  of  quteri.]  "...    had  grown,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  on  con. 


pa.  par.  of  cognoeco=to  know.]    [KNOW.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  Not  rfffiexively :  To  inform,  to  communicate  an 
item  of  intelligence. 

TT  The  Pprson  informed  is  in  the  accusative,  and 
the  intelligence  is  introduced  by  of,  icitht  or  the 
clause  of  a  sentence  commencing  with  that. 
"  Wife,  go  you  to  her  ere  you  go  to  bed, 
Acquaint  her  here  of  my  son  Paris'  love." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  <£  Juliet,  iii.  4. 

"Brutus  acquainted  the  people  with  the  doer  and  man- 
ner of  the  vile  deed."—  Shakesp.:  Tarquin  A  Lucrece, 
Argument. 

"  I  must  acquaint  yon  that  I  have  received 
New-dated  letters  from  Northumberland." 

Shakesp.:  2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  1. 

2.  Reftexively:  To  make  (one's  self)  familiar  with 
a  being  or  person,  his  character,  or  his  procedure. 

"Acquaint  now  thyself  with  Him  [God],  and  be  at  peace." 
—Job  Jtxii.  21. 


Ordinary  Language:  cession,  on  acquirement,  and  usurpation  to  be  what  we  sea 

I.  The  act  Of  acquiring.  H."-Carlalt:  Fmch  Resolution,  pt.  i.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  v. 

II.  The  state  of  being  acquired.  f  ^^LTexctasively  of  those  intellectual 

III.  The  thing  acquired,  e.g.,  a  conquest.  conquests  which  one  makes  by  the  use  of  his  talents. 
"  New  acquests  are  more  burden  than  strength,"— Bacon,  as  Opposed  to  the  talents  themselves. 

"Mud  reposed  near  the  osteaof  rivers  makes  continual  "That  party  was  not  large;  but  the  abilities,  acqitire- 

additions  to  the  land,  thereby  excluding  the  sea,  and  pro-  ments,  and  virtues  of  those  who  belonged  to  it  made  it 

atrophies  and  signs  of  its  new  ac-  respectable."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viL 


serving  these  shells  as  1  „ 

quests  and  encroachments." — Woodward. 

B.  Law:  Goods  or  effects  acquired  either  by  pur- 
chase or  donation. 

*ac-que"ynt,   pa.  par.    [A  form  of  AQUIYNT.] 
Quenched. 

a,c-qul-e's§e,  r.  t.    [Lat.  acquiesco  ~  to  become 
quiet,  to  rest:  ad,'  quiesco  =  to  rest;  guies  =  rest; 

*  1.  To  rest. 

"Which  atoms  never  rest  till  they  meet  with  some  pores, 
when  they  acquiesce."— Howell:  Letters,  iv.  50. 


ac-quir'-Sr,  s.    [ACQUIRE.]     One  who  acquires. 
ac-quir'-Ing,  pa. par.,  a.  &  s.    [ACQUIRE.] 
As  substantive :  Acquisition,  that  which  is  gained, 
"    .    .    .    with  the  acquirings  of  his  father's  profes- 
sion."— yaunton;  Fragmenta  Regalia,  Leicester. 

*ac-qui'-ry\  *•  [ACQUIRE.]  An  acquiring,  an 
obtaining ;  acquisition. 

"No  art  requireth  more  hard  study  and  pain  toward  the 
acquiry  of  it  than  contentment." — Barroto.-  Sermons,  iii.  62. 

*ac-qul  f  e,  v.  t .    [A.  N.]  To  acquire.  [ACQUEis.] 


B.  Intrans. :   To  be  cognizant  of  anything,  to  be       3  To  submit  to,  or  remain  passive  under,  instead  *ac;-qul-8lte,  a.    [Lat.  acflwwffwm,  or  pa.  par. 

observant  of  what  passes,  or  is  taking  place  at  the    Of  rekeiimK  against.  acquisitus.]    [ACQUIRE.]    Gained  with  more  or  loss 

time ;  to  be  or  become  familiar  with.                                                                                                                .    .  of  permanence. 

"The  nation  generally  acquiesced  in  the  new  ecclesias- 

" Though  the  Choiseuls  will  not  acquaint  with  yom."—    tical  constitution  "—Macaulay  Hist  Eng    ch  xv  "Three  [notions]  being  innate  and  five  acquisite    .    . 

Walpole.-  Letters,  iii.  504.                                                                                 _                                                         .  .            .             ..  .     ."—  Burton:  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  29. 


*ac-qua  int  (in  Scotch  pron.  *ac-que  nt, 
qua  nt),  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ACQUAINT.] 


3.  To  assent  to,  to  accept  tacitly  or  formuuj.  -    ,.  ..  ri     -  •ff-/-™    f».    T  Qf 

w         v**  t  v  v  .     v       ^         r.          ac-QUi  si  -  tlon,  s.    lin  ST.  aeoutn+wH,  rr.  i.ar, 

ac-qul-es -9en5e,  t9.c-qul-es  -gSn-tf,  s.    [Ac-    acgu,-8i(,-0L(i)  the  act  of  acquiring,  (2)  the  thing 


of  Pa. 

"He  is  weel  cuvjufnt  wi'  a*  the  smugglers,  thieves,  and        2.  Contentment,  rest,  satisfaction  with, 
banditti  about  Edinburgh."-&o«:  Heart  of  Xld-Lothian.         .,  but  seldom  from  a  full  satisfaction  and -.r,i,,-. 

tStC-QUa  int-^-ble,     a.     [ACQUATXT."]    Easy     to    tscfnce  in  their  present  enjoyments  of  it  {f.  t.,  fame]." — 
gain  the  acquaintance  of,  ea«y  of  access.  Aftdlson. 

ac-CLUl-es'-$ent,  a.  [Lat.  acquiescent,  pr.  par.  of 


:t  Wherefore  be  wise  and  acquaintctble." 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  2,213. 

9.c-<iu&'lnt-Q,n9e,  *.  &  *a.    [ACQUAINT.] 
A.  As  substantive  .* 

I.  The  act  of  gaining  a  greater  or  less  amount  of 
knowledge  of  any  person  or  thing. 

II.  The  state  of  becoming  known  to  a  person. 
"As  I'll  myself  disgrace  :  knowing  thy  will, 

I  will  acquaintance  strangle,  and  look  strange." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnets,  89. 

"For  goodness*  sake,  consider  what  you  do  ; 
How  you  may  hurt  yourself,  ay,  utterly 
Grow  from  the  king's  acquaintance  by  this  carriage." 
Shakesp.;  King  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  1. 

"'.  .  .  from  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  mechan- 
ical processes  of  certain  arts,  trades,  end  manufactures." 
—  Sir  O.  C.  Lewis:  Influence  of  Authority,  ch.  ii. 

III.  A  person  with  whom  ono  is  acquainted. 
*1.  A  friend. 

"  B".t  it  was  thon,  a  man  mine  equal,  my  guide  and 
mine  acquaintance.  We  took  sweet  counsel  together,  and 
walked  into  the  house  of  God  in  company."—  1's.  Iv.  13, 14. 


acqniesco.]  [AcouiESCE.l    Submissive  to,  disposed 

tacitly  or  formally  to  submit  to  what  cannot  really 

be  liked. 

".    .    .    acquiescent  in  his  condition." — Fronde:  Hist. 

Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

ac-qul-es'-9lng,  pr.  par,  &  a.    [ACQUIESCE.] 
*ac-qul'-et,  r.  t.    [Low  Lat.  acquietare.] 

1.  To  quiet,  to  compose.    (Eng.  &  Scotch.) 

*'  Acqutet  his  mind  from  stirring  you  against  your  own 
peace." — Sir  A.  Shirley:  Travels. 

".  .  .  the  pepill  ar  almaist  gane  wilde,  it  is  therefor 
statut,  for  the  acquietting  of  the  pepill,  that  ....  "— 
Acts  Jas.  IV.,  1503  (ed.  1814),  p.  249. 

2.  To  secure.    (Scotch.) 

" .  .  .  to  werrand,  acquiet,  and  defend  ...  the 
landis."— Act  Dom.  Cone.  (A.  D.  1489),  p.  133. 

*ac-qui  ght  (gh  silent),  v.  t.  An  old  spelling  of 
ACQUIT  (q.  v.). 

"...    for  yonder  way 

We  needes  must  pass  (God  doe  us  well  acquight).'* 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IT.  xii.  3. 


by  his  own  industrious  acquisition  of  them." 
—So  »M. 

III.  Anything  acquired,  whether  land,  money, 
material,  skill,  or  intellectual  gains. 

"The    English  still  held  their  acquisition." — Froude: 

ac-qul§  -l-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  acquisitus,  pa.  par.  of 
acquiro=\o  acquire  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Acquired. 

"He  [William  I.]  died  not  in  his  acqiiiAittrf,  but  in  hia 
native  soil." — Sir  H.  Wotton:  Keliquice  Wottoniana:,p.lO&. 

2.  Prone  to  attempt  acquisition,  even  though  this 
should  be  made  only  by  laying  hands  on  that  which 
is  not  one's  own. 

"...  the  knavish,  smooth-tongued,  keen,  and  acquis- 
itive Hermes."— Grote:  Hist.  Greece,  vol.  i.,  p.  80. 

V  It  is  sometimes  followed  by  of. 

ac-quls,  -It-lve-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  a-cqufaitive;  -ty."] 
In  virtue  of  having  acquired  anything;  as  having 
acquired  anything. 

ac-qulg  -It-Ive-n§ss,  s.    [ACQUISITIVE.] 

Among  phrenologists:  One  of  those  human  pro- 
pensities which  are  supposed  to  be  represented 
externally  by  bumps  or  protuberances  on  the  brain. 
The  spot  which  they  point  out  for  acquisitiveness 
is  at  the  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  with 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     w€t,     here,     camel,     her,     t&ere;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wSrk,     who,     R&n;     mate,    cub,     cttre,    unite,     cfir,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


acquisitor 

ideality  in  front  and  secretivenoss  in  the  rear.  It 
is  described  as  a  propensity  that  prompts  one  to 
seek  for  property.  The  individual  so  unhappily 
constituted  is  considered  to  be  a  man  who,  if  in  the 
higher  walks  of  life,  will  be  prone  to  "klepto- 
mania," and  if  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  society 
will  too  probably  figure  in  the  police-courts  as  an 
inveterate  thief. 

'ac-qulf  -It-5r,  s.  [Lat.  acquisitus,  pa.  par.  of 
acquiro.]  One  who  acquires. 

*ac  -qulst,  f.  t.  [Lat.  acquisitus,  pa.  par.  of  ac- 
quiro.]  To  acquire.  (Skinner.) 

*ac  -qulst,  s.  [From  the  verb.]  An  acquisition, 
something  gained. 

"  His  servants  he,  with  new  acqnist 
Of  true  experience  from  this  great  event, 
With  peace  and  consolation  hath  dismissed." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,755. 

»c-qulf ,  *ac-qul  ght  (gft  silent),  *ac-qui  te, 
*a-qul  te,  *a-quy  te  (mod.  pret.  &  pa.  par.  ac- 
quitted, formerly  also  acquit), v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  aquifer; 
Fr.  acquitter,  from  Low  Lat.  acquieto,  from  ad  = 
to.quieto  =  to  settle.]  [QUIT,  QUITE.] 

11  In  Old  Scotch  it  nas  sometimes  the  pret. 
acquate,  as  in  the  example — 

".  .  .  worthily  acquate  himself  of  the  great  place 
and  trust."—  Acts  Chas.  I.  (ed.  1814j,  v.  517. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  To  pronounce  one  innocent  of  a  crime,  sin,  or 
fault.    [See  II.  2.] 

"  God  wite  in  a  dai  wan  it  aquited  be." 

Rob.  Glouc.t  p.  565. 

"The  Lord  is  slow  to  anger,  and  great  in  power,  aud 
will  not  at  all  acquit  the  wicked." — Nahum  i.  3. 

•[  Formerly  followed  by  from  prefixed  to  the 
charge;  now  of  is  employed. 

"...  thou  wilt  not  acquit  me  from  mine  iniquity." — 
Job  x.  14. 

*2.  To  requite,  to  pay  for,  or  to  avenge. 
*(a)  To  requite. 

"0  how  ill  dost  thoa  acquite  the  love  I  beare  thee." 

Shepherdess  Felixmena.    (Collier;  Shakesp.,  28.) 
{&)  To  pay  for. 

"  Or  if  hie  winning  be  so  lite 
That  his  labour  will  not  acquite 
Sufficiauntly  at  his  living, 
Yet  may  he  go  his  brede  begging." 

Rom.  of  the  Rose,  6,742. 
(c)  To  avenge.    (Scotch.) 

"  He  exhort  it  his  men  to  have  enrage ;  set  asyd  al  dred- 
our  (gif  they  had  ony),  remembring  the  gret  spreit  and 
manheid  of  thair  eldaris,  that  thay  may  acquite  thair 
deith."— Bellend.:  Cron.,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  To  set  free  from  obligation. 

"For,  as  I  hear,  he  was  much  bound  for  you. 
Ant.    No  more  than  I  am  well  acquitted  of." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

"  Let  each  a  token  of  esteem  bestow. 
This  gift  acquits  the  dear  respect  I  owe." 

Pope  :  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xx.,  361,  362. 

4.  Reflectively   (with  self  super  added) :    To  quit 
(one's  self),  to  behave,  to  discharge  the  trust  re- 
posed in  one. 

"  Marlborough,  on  this  as  on  every  similar  occasion, 
acquitted  himself  like  a  valiant  and  skillful  captain." — 
Macaulay  .-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

II.  Law:  To  set  at  rest  with  respect  to  a  claim  or 
an  accusation. 

1.  With  respect  to  a  claim: 

*I  According  to  the  feudal  system,  if  a  tenant  held 
lands  of  a  lord  mesne,  and  the  mesne  of  the  lord 
paramount,  then  the  mesne  was  expected  to  acquit 
the  tenant  of  all  services  except  those  which  ho  him- 
self claimed  for  the  lands. 

2.  With  respect  to  an  accusation :  To  pronounce 
one  void  of  guilt  with  respect  to  any  charge  which 
has  been  brought  against  one ;  to  justify. 

ac-qult ,  pa.  par.  [The  same  as  ACQUITTED 
(q.  v.)  ]  Acquitted,  quit. 

"To  be  acquit  from  my  continual  smart." — Spenser. 

&c-quite,  v.  t .    [ACQUIT.] 
ac-qult'-ment,  s.    [ACQUIT.] 

1  &  2.  The  act  of  acquitting,  the  state  of  being 
acquitted;  acquittal. 

"  The  word  imports  properly  an  acquitment  or  dis- 
charge of  a  man  upon  some  precedent  accusation,  and  a 
full  trial  and  cognizance  of  his  cause  had  thereupon." — 
South. 

ac-qult'-tal,  s.    [ACQUIT.] 

Law  &  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  judicial  direction  that  one  is  innocent  of  a 
charge  brought  against  him,  or  at  least  that  proof 
of  the  accusation  has  failed. 

fir  An  acquittal  may  be  in  deed,  that  is,  by  a  ver- 
dict; or  in  laic,  that  is,  the  boon  may  come  to  the 
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accused  person  more  indirectly.  Thus,  if  he  be 
tried  as  accessory  to  a  felony,  the  acquittal  of  the 
principal  will  carry  with  it  also  his  acquittal. 

"  The  acquittal  of  the  bishopn  was  not  the  only  event 
which  makes  the  30th  of  June,  1688,  a  great  epoch  in  his- 
tory."— Macattlay:  Hist.  Ena.,  ch.  ix. 

".  .  .  the  audience,  with  great  glee,  expected  a  speedy 
acquittal."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Discharge  or  release  from  a  promise  or  obliga- 
tion. 

"  And  fair  acquittal  of  his  oath." 

Scott:  Lord  a)  the  If  lei,  iv.  27. 

Acquittal  contracts:  A  discharge  from  an  obliga- 
tion. This  may  be  by  deed,  prescription,  or  tenure. 
(Co.  Lit.  100  a.) 

ac-qult  -tanc.e,  s.    [A.  N.]    [ACQUIT.] 
I.  An  acquittal. 

1.  The  act  of  acquitting  or  releasing  from  a  charge 
or  Tfcht. 

2.  Forgiveness,  acquittal. 

".   .   .  but  soon  shall  find 
Forbearance  no  acquittance." 

Milton:  Paradise  Lost,  bk.  I. 

3.  That  which  acquits.    Spec.,  the  receipt  which 
furnishes  documentary  evidence  of  the  discharge  or 
release  from  a  debt  or  obligation. 

IT  Now  more  frequent  in  the  North  of  England 
than  elsewhere. 

"  Boyet,  yon  can  produce  acquittances, 
For  such  a  sum,  from  special  officers 
Of  Charles  his  father." 

Shaketp..-  Love's  Labor's  Lost.  ii.  L 
*II.  Requital. 
*III.  Acquaintance.    (Skinner.) 

*ac-qult -tan9e,  v.  t.  [ACQUITTANCE,  «.]  To 
acquit. 

"Your  mere  enforcement  shall  acquittance  me 
From  all  the  impure  blots  and  stains  thereof." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  7. 
ac-qult  -ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ACQOTT,  v.  t.'] 
ac-qult  -ting,  pr.  par.    [ACQUIT,  v.  t.] 
*ae-quys,e,  v.t.    [ACQUTRE.]    To  acquire. 
"  Honour  and  gopdes  dayly  to  acquyse." 

Maitland:  Lambeth  Books,  p.  281. 
a-cra  -nl-a,    s.  pi.     [Or.  a,  priv. ;  kranion  =  the 
skull.!    Haeckel's  name  for  the  skulless  animals. 
Vertebrate  without  skull  and  brain.    Only  repre- 
sentative,   the    Amphroxui   lanceolatus,  or   Tube- 
hearted  Leptocardia. 
*a-cra  §ed,  a.    [ACEAZE.]    Crazed.     (Grafton.) 
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two  things,  giving  the  idea  of  mixture  of  two  sub- 
stances, but  not  in  due  proportion  ;  or  from  kratos= 
strength ;   meaning  want  of    power   or  control.] 
Excess,  want  of  power  over  one  s  passions. 
"Doth  overthrow  the  Bowre  of  Blis, 
And  acrasy  defeat." 

Spenser.-  F.  Q.f  c.  xii.,  motto. 

"...  the  acrasie  and  discomposed  ness  of  the  outer 
man." — Faringdon.-  Sermons  (A.  D.  1657),  p.  120. 

" .  .  .a  little  prone  to  anger,  but  never  excessive  in  it, 
either  as  to  measure  or  time,  which  acrasies,  whether  you 
say  of  the  body  or  mind,  occasion  great  uneasiness." — 
Cornish:  Life  of  Firtnin,  p.  184. 

a-cra  -tl-a,  s.    [Gr.   a,  priv.,  fcra£os=strength.] 
Want  of  strength,  weakness. 
*a-craz  e,  *a-cra§'e,  v.  t.    [CEAZE.] 

1.  To  make  crazy. 

"And  I  acrazfd  was." 

Mirror  tor  Magistrates,  p.  138. 

2.  To  impair,  to  destroy. 

"...  my  credit  acrazed." — Oascoigne-  Letters  in  the 
Hermit's  Tale,  p.  '21. 

a '-ere,  *  a  -k§r,  s.  [A.  S.  cecer,  ceccer,  cecjjr=a 
field,  land,  anything  sown,  sown  corn,  corn,  an  acre ; 
Ger.  acker=  (1)  a  field,  (2)  soil,  (3)  acre ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
achar;  Goth,  akrs;  Dut.  akker;  Sw.  aker;  Dan. 
ager;  Icel.  akr:  Fr.  acre;  Irish  acra;  Wei.  eg;  Lat. 
a</er=a  field:  Gr.  aoros;  Pers.  akkar,~\ 

*1.  Originally,  any  field  whatever  its  superficial 
area. 
"  Pople  with  alle  the  rechesae,  and  akers,  als  thei  wonnen 

Thorgh    ther   douhtinesse,  the    land  thorgh  thei  rou- 
nen."  Peter  Langtojt,  p.  115. 

2.  From  about  the  time  of  Edward  I.  the  word 
became  more  definite,  and  its  limits  wore  prescribed 
by  the  statutes  31  and  35  Edward  I.,  and  24  Henry 
VIII.  By  the  Act  5  George  IVM  the  varying  meas- 
ures of  the  acre  current  in  the  kingdom  were  re- 
duced to  one  uniform  standard.  The  Imperial  acre 
contains  4,840  square  yards,  the  Scottish  one 
6,1(4-12789  square  yards,  and  the  Irish  one  7,840 
square  yards.  The  imperial  acre  is  current  in  the 
United  States.  The  old  Roman  ju^crum,  generally 
translated  "acre,"  was  about  five-eighths  of  the  im- 
perial acre. 


*acre-fight,  s.  A  combat  in  the  olden  time  with 
lances  between  single  combatants,  consisting  of 
English  and  Scotch  borderers.  It  was  also  called 
camp-fifjhti  and  the  combatants  were  named  cham- 
pions, from  their  fighting  in  the  open  field  (in  Fr. 
champ).  (Cowell.)  Or  more  probably  from  A.  S. 
camp,  eomp=a  battle. 

*acre-man,  a.    A  husbandman. 

"...    aud  acre-wen  yede  to  the  plough." 

Lay  le  Freine,  176. 

*acre-sliot,  *acre-tax,  s.  A  local  tax  upoa 
land,  fixed  at  a  certain  sum  for  each  acre. 

"  The  said  in-dikes  should  be  carefully  maintained  and 
repaired  by  those  dyke-reeves  out  of  the  common  acre- 
shot  assessed  within  every  of  the  said  towns."—  Dugdale? 
Imbanking,  p.  276. 

acre-staff,  *aker-Staff,  «.  An  instrument  for 
clearing  the  plow-coulter.  (Kersey.) 

a'-cre-a£e  (a£e  =  I&),  a.  [ACRE.]  The  area  of 
any  piece  of  arable  or  other  land,  measured,  ia 
acres. 

"...  6,000  farmers  who  made  no  return  respecting- 
either  the  acreage  of  their  farms  or  the  number  of  men- 
employed."— Cenaiw  Report  of  1861  (Appendix),  vol.  iii., 
p.  139. 

acred  (pron.  a-k3rd),  a.    [From  the  substan- 
tive.]   Pertaining  to  the  owner  of  "acres,"  t.  e., 
landed  property. 
*ac  -reme,  s.    [ACRE.] 
Old  Law;    Ten  acres  of  land. 
*a-crSs',   v.  t.    [ACCRESCE.]    To  accresce,  to  in- 
crease.   (Scotch.) 

"Ay  the  tempest  did  acres, 
And  na  was  lykin  to  grow  les, 
Bot  rather  to  be  muir." 
Bttrel:  Pilgrim.     (Watson:  Coll.,  ii.  81.) 

ac-rl-bel'-a,  s.  [Gr.  afcn"6em=literal  accuracy* 
exactness,  precision.]  A  purely  Greek  word  oc- 
casionally used  in  English,  there  n«t  being  in  our 
tongue  a  short  term  bearing  exactly  the  same  shade. 
of  meaning. 

ac  -rid,  or  ac'-rld,  a.  [In  Fr.  acre;  Sp.,  Port, 
and  Ital.  acre;  fr.  Lat.  acer,  fern,  acria,  neut.  acre» 
genit.  acrig.~] 

1.  Lit.:    Sharp,  pungent,  piercing,  hot,  biting  to 
the  taste.    Used  of  chemical  substances,  of  plants* 
&c. 

"...  the  mariner,  his  blood  inflamed 

With  acrid  salts." — Cowper:  Task,  bk.  i. 

"Bitter  and  acrid  differ  only  by  the  sharp  particles  of 

the  first  being  involved  in  a  greater  quantity  of  oil  thatf 

those  of  the  last."— Arbttthnot;  On  Aliments. 

2.  Fig.:   Sharp,  pungent,  sarcastic,    (Used  of  a. 
person  s  mind,  of  speech,  tvriting,  &c.) 

"...  of  a  man  whose  body  was  worn  by  the  constant 
workings  of  u  restless  find  acrid  mind."— Macaulay.-  Hist* 
Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

EC'-rl-da,  *.  [Gr.  afcr/s,  gonit.  akrido8=n  locust.} 
Entom.:  Mr.  Kirby's  name  for  the  genus  Locusta-  • 
of  Geoffroy,  containing,  however,  not  locusts,  but 
prasshopprrs.  Others  use,  instead  of  Acridn,  the> 
tonn  Gryllus.  [GRYLLU8.]  Example,  the  great 
tfrrrn  grasshopper,  Acri'in  ririiiixxinni,  or  (,'rr/ltu* 

rin'ffissiHiu*.    Acrida  must  not  bo  confounded  with 
Acridium  (q.  v.). 
ac-rld  -I-Id-»,  acrld-I-dse,  s.    plural.     [Ac- 

EIDICM.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Saltatorial  Orthontora.of 
which  the  genus  Acridinin  is  the  type.  There  i» 
much  confusion  in  the  naming  of  two  out  of  three- 
families  of  the  Saltatorial  tribe.  Th is  one  c« >n  t  ains. 
among  other  insects,  the  migratory  locust,  and 
pome  of  the  mall "gratthoppera "to often  heard 
and  seen  among  grass,  which  aro  properly  locusts- 
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acridity 


The  family  is,  by  various  authors,  called  Locustidse, 
a  term,  however,  which  some  apply  to  the  grass- 
hoppers proper.  [LOCUSTID.S:.] 

".  .  .  and  the  Acriditdce,  or  grasshoppers."—  Darwin: 
Descent  of  Man,  pt.  x.,  ch.  ix. 

".  .  .  and  the  male  migratory  locust  of  Russia,  one 
of  the  Acridiidce."—Ibid.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  x. 

ic-rld'-I-ty,  ac'-rld-ness,  s.    [ACRID.] 

1.  Lit.:  Sharpness,  pungency ;  used  of  chemical 
substances,  plants,  <xc. 

"Acridity,  causticity  and  poison  are  the  genera)  char- 
acteristics of  this  suspicious  order  [the  RanunculaceaeJ." 
—Lindley.  Nat.  Syst.  of  Botany,  2d  ed.  (1836),  p.  6. 

2.  Fig. :  Sharpness,  pungency ;  used  of  the  mind, 
or  of  speech  or  writing. 

ac-rld  -I-um,  ac-rjFd'-l-um,  s.  [Gr.  akris,  -idos 
=  a  locust.]  A^enusof  insects,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Acndiidae  (q.  v.).  There  are  four  artic- 
ulations to  the  tarsi.  The  antennee  are  short,  fil- 
iform, or  swelled  at  the  extremity,  and  have  ten  to 
twelve  perceptible  articulations.  It  contains  the 
Locusts.  [LOCUST.] 

ac-r!-m6  -nl-ous.  a.  [In  Fr.  acrimonieux,  fr. 
Lat.  acrimonia  =  sharpness,  pungency.]  Sharp, 
pungent,  biting.  [AcRitfOXY.] 

1.  Lit.:  Of  material  substances. 

"If  gall  cannot  be  rendered  acrimonious  and  bitter  of 
itself,  then  whatever  acrimony  or  amaritude  redounds  in 
it  must  be  from  the  admixture  of  melancholy." — Harvey: 
On  Consumption. 

2.  Fig.:  Of  a  person;  of  the  mind,  temper,  or  of 
language. 

"Even  his  most  acrimonious  enemies  feared  him  at 
least  as  much  as  they  hated  him." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
•ch.  xr. 

"...  a  prince  of  high  spirit  and  acrimonious  tem- 
;j>er." — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxii. 

"They  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  recounting  in 
acrimonious  language  all  that  they  had  suffered  at  the 
hand  of  the  Puritan  in  the  day  of  his  power."—  Macaulay^ \ 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

ac-rl-mo  -nl-oiis-ly\  adv.  [ACRIMONIOUS.]  In 
an  acrimonious  manner,  sharply,  pungently. 

ac-rl-mo  -nl-ous-ness,  s.  [ACRIMONIOUS.]  The 
•quality  or  state  of  being  sharp  or  pungent ;  acri- 
mony. 

ac  -rl-m&n-y1,  s.  [In  Fr.  acrimonie;  Ital.  acri- 
•monia,  fr.  Lat.  acrimonia.  Webster  thinks  the  Lat. 
sutf.  -mom'a=Eug.  -monw,  may  come  from  the  same 
source  as  Lat.  maneo.  Gr.  meno=to  remain.  The 
-uHix  -mony  signifies  the  quality  or  condition,  like 

iiotiti  in  knt'uftth<>ntf.\ 

If  Acrimony  is  explained  in  the  Glossary  to  Phile- 
mon HollandTs  Trans,  of  Pliny's  Nat.  Hist.  {A.  D. 
1601)  as  being  then  of  recent  introduction  into  the 
English.  (Trench.) 

1.  Lit.:  Sharpness,  pungency,  corrosiveness  (ap- 
plied to  material  substances). 

".  .  .  for  those  milke  have  all  an  acrimony,  though 
one  would  think  they  should  be  lenitive."— Bacon.-  JVof. 
Hist. 

2.  Fig*;  Sharpness,     pungency    (applied   to   the 
mind  or  language).    Bitterness  of  speech. 

"In  his  official  letters  he  expressed  with  great  acrimony 
(his  contempt  for  the  king's  character  and  understand- 
ing."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

IT  Sometimes  used  in  the  plural. 
".    .    .    to  soothe  the  acrimonies  which  the  debate  had 
kindled."— Froude:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

fac'-rl-SJf,  s.  [Gr.  ofcrisia=want  of  distinctness 
in  judgment;  afcnYos=unarranged,  undistinguish- 
•able :  a,  priv. ;  krino  —  to  separate,  to  pick  out,  to 
<leciae.  ] 

1.  Inability  to  judge,  want  of  judgment.  (Bailey.) 

2.  Med. :    A  case  on  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
pronounce,  or  on  which  one  does  not  like  to  pro- 
nounce, the  symptoms  being  unfavorable. 

&C'-rI-ta,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  akritos,  n.  pi.  akrita=unar- 
ranged,  undetermined,  confused:  a,  priv.;  kritos= 
separated,  picked  out;  verbal  adj.  from  krino=to 
separate.] 

I.  Zoology: 

1.  A  term  introduced  by  Mr.  Macleay,  the  founder 
•of  the  now  extinct  circular  or  quinary  school  of 
zoologists,  and  used  by  him  to  designate  those  ani- 
mals in  which,  as  he  believed,  the  nervous  system 
was  confusedly  blended  with  the  other  tissues,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  in  which  nervous  molecules 
dispersed  over,  or,  as  it  were,  confounded  with  the 
substance  of  those  gelatinous  animals,  impregnated 
their  whole  structure  with  sensibility.   He  included 
under    the   Acrita  the  following  five  classes:  (1) 
Polypi   vaginati;    (2)  Polypi   natante*;    (3)  Intea- 
tina;  (l)Agastna,    or  Infusoria;  and   (5)    Poh/jti 
Tittles.    These  five  classes  ho  believed  to  constitute 
•a  circle. 

2.  In  1835,  Professor  Owen,  English    anatomist, 
•proposed  to  use  the  word  in  a  more  restricted  sense 
for  animals  whose  nervous  system  is  obscure.    His 
Acrita  do  not  figure  as  a  sub-kingdom  of  animals, 
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but  constitute  a  scries  of  the  Radiated  sub-kingdom 
running  parallel  to  another  series,  thus : 

NEMATONEUBA.  ACEITA. 

Class  Radiaria  (Lamarck). 

Echinodermata  (Cuvier).       Acalepha  (Cuvier). 
Class  Polypi  (Cuvier). 

Ciliobrachiata  (Farre).      Anthozoa  (Ehrenb,). 

Nudibranchiata  (Farre). 

Class  Entozoa  (Rudolphi). 

Ccelelmintha  (Owen).         Sterelmintha  (Owen). 
Class  Infusoria  (Cuvier). 

Rotifera  (Ehrenb.).  Poiygastria  (Ehrenb.). 

(Owen) :  Conip.  Anatomy  of  the  Invertebrate 
Animals.) 

II.  Med.  (lit.) :  The  defect  of  crisis.  Failure  to 
expel  morbid  matter  from  the  physical  frame. 

ac  -rlt-an,  s.    [ACEITA.] 

Zool. :  An  animal  belonging  to  the  Acrita,  either 
of  Macleay  or  of  Owen.  [AcEITA.] 

ac  -rite,  a.    [ACEITA.] 

Zool. ;  Pertaining  to  an  Acritan. 

"  The  character  of  the  lowest  or  acritt  classes  are  least 
defined  and  fixed." — Owen:  Comp.  Anat.  Invert.  Anim. 
(1843),  p.  65. 

a-crlt -I-cal,  a.  [Gr.  a,  priv. ;  Lat.  criticus 
(Med.)  =  critical ;  fr.  crisis,  Gr.  krisis  =  the  point 
when  a  disease  has  reached  its  height.] 

Med. :  Having  no  crisis. 

ac-rl-t5-chro  -ma-cjf,  s.  [Gr.  afcrifos=undis- 
tinguishable,  confused ;  and  r/irpma=color.] 

Med, :  Inability  to  distinguish  colors ;  color- 
blindness. [See  COLOB-BLINDNESS.]  (Dixon.) 

ac  -rl-tude,  s.  [Lat.  acritudo,  fr.  acer,  genit. 
acn«=sharp.J  Acidity,  sharpness,  pungency,  the 
quality  of  being  hot  and  biting  in  taste. 

"In  green  vitriol,  with  its  astringent  and  sweetish 
tastes,  is  joined  some  acritude." — Grew :  Mus&um. 

ac'-rl-tf,  s.  [In  Fr.  acrete;  fr.  Lat.  acritas.] 
Sharpness,  pungency. 

ac-ro-a-mat  -ic,  a-cro-a-mat -Ic-al,  a.  [Gr. 
afcroamah"fcos=designed  for  hearing  simply,  not 
committed  to  writing:  afcroama  =  (l)  anything 
heard,  especially  if  it  gave  pleasure ;  such  as  music, 
a  play,  &c. ;  (plur.)  lecturers,  or  players,  especially 
during  meals;  akroaomai=to  hear.] 

1.  Lit. :    Pertaining  to  the  esoteric  doctrine  of 
Aristotle  and  the  other  ancient  philosophers ;  that 
communicated  orally,  in  contradistinction  to  that 
committed  to  writing.    [AcROATic.] 

2.  Fig. :  Pertaining  to  any  sublime,  profound,  or 
abstruse  doctrine. 

ac  ro-a  mat  -Ics,  «.  [ACEOAMATIC.]  One  of  the 
two  divisions  of  Aristotle's  lectures.  [AcEOATIC.] 

ac-ro-at  -Ic,  o.  [Gr.  afcroatifcos=connected  with 
hearing.]  [ACEOAMATIC.]  Properly  that  which 
was  heard  by  the  select  few  who  attended  the  more 
recondite  lectures  of  the  great  philosopher  Aris- 
totle. What  may  be  called  his  professional  teach- 
ing was  of  two  kinds — that  which  was  akroamatikon, 
or  akroatikon,  that  is,  was  heard  by  his  genuine 
disciples;  and  that  which  was  exoterifcon=exter- 
nal, from  exo— without,  out  of — namely,for  outsiders, 
or  the  public  generally.  The  former  was,  of  course, 
the  more  abstruse,  and  more  rigorously  established 
than  the  merely  popular  exoteric  teaching.  [AcBO- 
AMATIC.] 

ac'-ro-bat,  s.  [Gr.  akrobates,  from  akrobateo— 
to  walk  on  tiptoe ;  akron=a  point ;  bateo=to  tread ; 
from  6at'no=to  walk.]  A  dancer  on  a  tight  rope. 

ac-rob'-a-ta,  ac-rSb  -a-tes.,  «.  [Gr.  akrobatos 
=walking  on  tiptoe.]  [ACROBAT.]  A  genus  of 
Mammalia  of  the 
Marsupial  sub- 
class. A  small 
species,  A.  pijg- 
ma-us,  now  called 
Petaurista  p  yg- 
maea,  inhabits 
Australia. 

tac-ro  bat-I- 
ca,  ac-r6-bat  -I- 
cum,  s.  [AcBo- 
BAT.]  An  ancient 
engine  d  e  s  igned 
to  lift  people  to  a 
high  position  that 
they  might  have  a 
bettor  view. 

ac  ro-car-pld'- 
I-iim,  s.  [Gr.  qfc- 
rocarpos=  fruit- 
ing at  the  top: 
afcron=top ;  fcarpoj?= fruit.]  A  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  order  Piperacese,  or  Pepperworts, 
one  species  of  which,  A.  h<xi>iili<luiii.  is  used  in  the 
West  Indies  as  a  bitter  and  stomachic. 

ac  ro-cer -I-dffl,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  akro*=at  the  top; 
fccras=horn.]  A  family  of  two-winged  flies  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Diptera,  and  the  sub-order  Brachy- 
cora  (shorthorned,  or  having  short  antennae).  The 
organs  of  the  mouth  are  sometimes  entirely  want  ing. 


Acrobata  (Petaurista 
Pygmaea). 


acrolein 

ac-r6-chord  -on,  s.  [Gr.  akrochordon=  a  wart 
with  a  thin  neck:  aA;roii=the  top;  chorde=(l) 
a  string  made  of  gut,  as  in  the  lyre.  (2)  a  sausage.] 

Med. :  A  wart  or  excrescence  connected  to  the 
body  by  a  slender  base. 

ac-ro  chord  -us  (Latinized  Greek),  ac-r5- 
Chord  (Eug.),  s.  [ACROCHORDos.]  A  genus  of  non- 
venomous  serpents  belonging  to  the  family  Hyt  I  ro- 
phidfe,  or  Water-snakes.  The  type  is  the  A.  Jar.  »- 
sis,  the  oularcuron  of  Java.  The  genus  is  named 
from  the  small  keeled,  wart-like  scales  with  which 
the  heads  and  bodies  of  the  several  species  are 
covered. 

ac-ro-9i -nus,  «.  [Gr.  akron—ihe  top;  kineo= 
to  set  in  motion,  to  move.]  The  appellation  given 
by  Illiger  to  a  genus  of  beetles  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Longicorns.  The  name  refers  to  the  fact 
that  these  insects  have,  on  eacli  side  of  the  thorax, 
a  movable  tubercle  terminated  in  a  point.  Exam- 
ple: .4.  longimanus,  the  Harlequin  Beetle ;  locality, 
South  America. 

ac-ro-dln'-I-um,  s.  [Gr.  akron=the  top :  Mine 
=  a  couch,  a  bed,  probably  from  the  snowy  down  by 
which  the  fruit  is  surmounted.]  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Asteracese,  or  Composites. 

ac-ro-CO'-ml-a,  s.  [Gr.  afcr<w=at  the  top;  kome 
=hair.  Named  from  the  appearance  of  the  elegant 
tuft  of  leaves  at  the  top  of  the  stem.]  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  order  Palmacese,  or  Palms. 
A.  sclerocarpa  is  found  through  a  great  part  of 
South  America. 

ac-ro-dac  ~tf\  um,  s.  [Gr.  afcron=tho  top;  dak- 
tylos=  a  linger.] 

-4i«if. :  The  upper  surface  of  eacn  digit. 

ac  r8-dl-clld  -I-iim,  s.  [Gr.  akron  =  the  top; 
diklis,  genit.  -idos  =  double  folding :  or  di  in  com- 
position=twice,  two;  kleidion=&  little  key.]  A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Lauracew, 
or  Laurels.  It  contains  the  Ackawai  nutmeg  (q.v.). 

ac-ro '-dus,  s.  [Gr.  akros  =  at  the  top :  odous  =  a 
tooth.J  A  genus  of  placoid  fishes  established  by 
Agassiz.  The  teeth  of  A.  nobilis  (Agass.)  are  abun- 
dant in  the  lias  of  England  and  Germany,  and  are 
called  by  collectors  fossil  leeches. 

ac-rog  -en-pus,  a.    [ACEOGEN.] 

Gen. :  Growing  at  the  top. 

Spec.:  Pertaining  to  the  flowerless  p_lants  called 
Acrogens.  When  applied  to  fungi  it  signifies  =  at- 
tached to  the  tips  of  threads. 

ac'-rog-en§  (Eng.),  ac-rog-en-se  (Latinized 
Greek),  s.  pi.  [Gr.  akron— a  point  or  top,  andf/ennoo 
=  to  engender,  to  bring  forth;  (lit.)  top-growers  or 
point-growers.]  Plants  of  which  the  growth  takes 
place  at  the  extremity  of  the  axis.  The  word  was 
formerly  used  in  a  wider  sense  than  now. 

1.  Formerly  it  included  all  flowerless  plants — Lin- 
naeus' Cruptogamiit.     The  term,  however,  referred 
not  to  the  absence  of  flowers,  or  to  the  obscure 
character  of  the  fructification,  but  to  the  growth  of 
the  stem.     All  plants  wore  divided  into  Exogens,  or 
those  growing  around    the   circumference  of  the 
trunk,  just  within  the  bark ;  Endogens,  or  those 
growing  inside,  that  is,  along  the  central  axis ;  and 
Acrogens,  or  those  increasing  at  the  extremity  of 
the  stem.    In  Lindley's  Natural  System  of  Botany, 
2d  edit.  (1836),  the  Acrogens,  used  in  this  extensive 
sense,  constitute  the  fifth  class  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom,  the  other  four  being  Exogens,  Gymno- 
sperms,  Endogens  and  Ehizanths.   They  are  made  to 
contain  five  alliances:  1,  Filicales  (Ferns) ;  2,  Lyco- 
podales  ( Club-mosses) ;   3,  Muscales  (Mosses) ;   4, 
Charales  (Charas) ;  and,  5,  Fungales  (Mushrooms, 
Lichens,  and  Algw). 

2.  The  meaning  is  now  more  restricted.    In  Lind- 
ley's Vegetable  Kingdom  (1S46)  the  flowerless  plants 
compose  not  one,  but  two  classes:    (1)  Thalloyens 
and  (2)  Acrogens.    The  former  are  the  lower  in  or- 
ganization.   The  latter  compose  three  alliances  — 
Muwttles,  Lycopodales  and  Filicales.    The  arrange- 
ment, it  will  be  observed,  is  now  an  ascending  one, 
whiTi'as  before  it  was  descending. 

ac-ro-gna  -thus,  s.  [Gr.  akron  =  a  point,  the 
tip;  gnorAo*  =  the  JawJ  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes 
established  by  Agassiz.  The  A.  6oops,  an  abdominal 
cycloid  fish,  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Mantell  in  a 
block  of  chalk  from  Southerham.  (See  his  Fossils 
of  the  Britixh  Jfuscitni,  p.  446.) 

ac-rog  -ra-pnf,  s.  [Gr.  akros  =  at  the  top ; 
graphc  —  a  drawing;  graphs  =  to  grave,  to  write.] 
The  art  of  making  blocks  in  relief,  witli  the  view  or 
printing  illustrations  from  them,  in  place  of  having 
recourse  to  wood-engraving.  M.  Schonberg  was  its 
inventor. 

*a-cro~i  -sa,  a-crfl-$I-a,  s.    Blindness. 

*a-croke,  adv.  [A.  S.  a  =  on ;  croke  =  &  hook.] 
Crookedly. 

"Who  so  byldeth  after  every  man  bis  house,  hit  schalle 
stonde  acroke."— US.  Douce,  52.  (.Halliwell.) 

ac-ro  -le-In,  s.  [Gr.  akros  =  on  the  top.]  [See 
ACEYLIC  ALDEHYDE.] 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,    s'ire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p8t, 
«r,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     s&n;     mote,     cub,     ciire,    unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


ac'-ro-lep-Is,  s.    [Gr.  afcro?i  =  the  tip,  and  lepis  because    it   has    a    somewhat   spiral    appearance  --- 

=  a  scale.]    A  genus  of  ganoid  fossil  fishes  founded  "That  part  which  shoots  out  toward  the  smaller    stoma=a  mouth.  1 

he  species  occur  in  the   magnesian  end  of  the  seed."    (Kersey.') 
marlstones  of  Durham  which  are  of       „ 
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ac-r8s  -t5-ma,  s.    [Gr.  akros— &t  the  top,  and 

— j    — o — o —  -       — . —  MT — _i»t>  i<>\i.nii  me  jsiiiujid  Biowitt— a  mouth.] 

by  Agassiz.    The  species  occur  in  the   magnesian    end  of  the  seed."    (Kersey.)  Zool.:  A  genus  of  Entozoa,  parasitic  in  the  amnios. 

limestones  and  marlstones  of  Durham,  which  are  of       ,.  Many  corns  will  Bmilt  or  hara  their  pulp  turned  into  of  cows. 

a  substance  like  thick  cream,  and  will  send  forth  their  ac-ro-tar  -Sl-um,  s.    [Or.  ofcros=the  top :  torsos 

ac-ro-lltll,  s.    [Gr.  akron  =  the   tip;  lithos  =  a    substance  in  an  acrospire."— Mortimer.  =(1)  a  flat  basket,  0>)  anything  flat,   (3)   the  flat 

stone.]                                                                                       *a.p'-ro-RniTp  u     FTYnm  the  «nh<s*-nntiT7A  1  portion  of  the  foot.] 

Sculpture:    A  statue,  the  extremities  of  which         *C   r°        ire' Vt    L,£ro1     ;fe  B™  -4na*. :  The  upper  side  of  the  tarsi, 
are  made  of  stone,  while  the  trunk  is  generally  of       Malt-making,  (Kc.:  To  send  forth  a  germinating 

wood,                                                                                     plumule,  or  to  sprout  at  both  ends,  emitting  both  a  *a-cro  1911,  r.  t.    [O.  Fr.  aerocher.]    To  take  up, 

v  „,..                                       T     -n     ,    .    .              radicle  and  a  plumule,  as  grain  kept  for  malting  to  seize.  (Huloet.) 

ac-ro-1!  th-an,  a.    [ACROLITH.]    Pertaining  to    win  do  in  wpt  woathpr  +-       =  *»  ,        *.* 

an  acrolith,  framed  like  an  acrolith.  *ac-ro-te-leu-tlc,  a.      TGr.    afcros=at    the  tip. 

"Forwantoi  turning,  when  the  malt  is  spread  on  the  point,  or  end  ;  teleute= finishing  the  end.]    Pertain- 

floor,  it  comes  and  sprouts  at  both  ends,  which  is  called  ing  to  anything  appended  to  a  psalm,  as,  for  in- 

acrospired,  and  is  fit  only  for  swine."—  Mortimer.  stance,  a  doxology. 


ac-ro-ml'-al,  a.    [ACEOMION.] 
Anat.:  Belonging  to  the  acromion. 


" .  .  .to  the  acromial  extremity  of  the  clavicle." — 
Cycl.  Pract.  Med. 

acromio-clayicular,  a.  Pertaining  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  clavicle  which  adjoins  the  acromion. 

"  Acromio-clavicular  and  sterno-clavicular  joints." — 
Todct  t£  Bowman;  Physiol.  Anat.,  i.  136. 

ac-TO'-ml-on,  s.  [Gr.  afcron=top ;  O7nos=shoul- 
der.] 

Anat. :  The  upper  portion  of  the  shoulder-blade 
(scapula). 

" .    .    .    the  third  has  a  free  end,  usually  more  or  less 
prolonged  into  a  curved,  flattened  process  called  the 
romion." — Flower:  Osteology  of  the  Mammalia,  p.  221. 

ac-ro-mon-6-gram-mat  -I-cum,  s.  [Gr.  akros 
=  top  or  end;  monos= alone;  and  grammatikon= 
alphabet.] 

Poet. :  A  kind  of  poem  in  which  each  verse^subse 


*ac'-ro-splred,  pa.  par.  &  a. 
*ac'-ro-spi-rlng,  pr.  par.    [ACROSPIEE.] 
across  (pron.  a- crass  ),  adv.  [Eng.  a=on ;  cross.] 
A.  Literally: 
*I.  On  cross, 

"  When  other  lovers  in  arms  across 
Rejoice  their  chief  delight." 

Surrey:  Complaint  of  Absence. 
II.  Transversely. 


ac-ro-tem  -nus,  s.  [Gr.  afcros=at  the  top ;  temnn 
=  to  cut.]  A  genus  of  fossil  ganoid  fishes,  founded 
by  Agassiz. 

ac-ro  -ter,  e.  [Gr.  akruterion=the  topmost  or 
most  prominent  part  of  anything,  as,  for  instance, 
a  mountain-peak :  from  afer<m=the  top.] 

Arch. :  The  angle  of  a  gable  or  pediment  in  which 
a  statue  stands.  [ACEOTEEIA.] 

ac-ro  -te"r-al,  a.  [ACEOTEE.]  Pertaining  to  an 
aero  ter. 


or  at  the  basal  angles 
".    .    .    the  shoulders  very  wide  across." — Oicen:Cla8sif.     of   a  pediment    or  in 
of  the  Mammalia,  p.  70.  otner    external    Parts 

2.  Intersecting  at  any  angle,  passing  over  in  some    of  an  edifice. 


quent  to  the  first  begins  with  the  letter  on  which    diroctloil  or  other ;  athwart ;  placed  or  moving  over 

IT«  •nrr»clprrr»^<nr  rprmin  at  Aft.  _  _j_i_; :± 


its  predecessor  terminated. 

a-cron'-Ic,  a-cron'-Ic-al,  *  a-cron'-f  c-al,  a. 
[Gr.  akros=at  the  extremity ;  nyx=night.] 

Astron. :  Pertaining  to  the  rising  of  a  star  at  the 
time  when  the  sun  is  setting,  or  the  setting  of  a  star 
when  the  sun  is  rising.  It  is  opposed  to  COSMICAL 
(q.v.). 


something,  so  as  to  cross  it. 

"Of  deep  that  calls  to  deep  across  the  hills." 

Wordsworth:  Descriptive  Sketches. 
"...    and  pushing  ivory  balls 

Across  a  velvet  level." — Cowper:  Task,  vi. 
B.  Figuratively: 

If  An  exclamation  when  a  sally  of  wit  miscarried. 
'-Ic-al-ly ,  *a-cron  -yc-al-ly,   *a-cron'~    The  allusion  is  to  the  procedure  in  jousting. 
?,   adv.    [ACRONICAL.]    At  the  acronical        a_cr5s-_tIC|  8.  &  a.    [Gr.  akrostichion,  from  akros 


Acroteria. 


"He  is  tempestuous  in  summer  when  he  rises  heliac- 
ally,  and  rainy  in  the  winter  when  he  rises  acronycally." 


=  at  the  point  or  end,  and  stichos  =  (1)  a  row,  (2)  a 
line  of  poetry  -^steicho  =  to  ascend ;  Fr.  acrostiche ; 


TT  It  was  used  in  this 
sense  by  Vitruvius. 

ac-ro-te'r'-I-al,    a.  1 
[ACEOTEEIA.]  Pertain- 
ing to  acroteria. 

ac-ro-ter'-I-um,  s. 
[Lat.]    The  singular  of  ACEOTEEIA  (q.  v.). 

ac-r6-thy'-ml-5n,  s.  [Gr.  afcros  =  at  the  top;. 
thymos,  in  Lat.  r?tj/mwm=tuyme.] 

Old  Med. :  A  kind  of  wart  with  a  narrow  base,  a 
broad  top,  and  a  color  like  thyme. 

ac-rot-I§'-inus,  s.    [Gr.  a,  priv. ;  krotos=so\mdi 


rostico.']  produced  by  striking.] 

1- As  substantive. -A.  series  9f  lines  so  disposed       Med.:  Deficiency  in  the  beating  of  the  pulse, 
ac-ro-no  -tine,    a.     [ACRONOTUS.]      Pertaining    that  their  initial  letters  taken  in  order  constitute  a 
to     the   mammalian   genus  Acronotus.    (Griffith's    name  or  a  short  sentence. 

Cuvier,  iv.  346.)  Acrostic  verses  are  now  regarded  as  somewhat 

puerile,  and  are  consequently  less  cultivated  than 


[Gr.    afcros  =  at   the   top ; 


'a-crSn'-jfc  -al-ly1,    *a-eron -y^cli-al-lyS    adv. 

[ACRONICALLY.] 

ac-ron-^ch'-I-a,  8.  [Gr.  afcronueftm=nightf all : 
afcros=on  the  top  or  edge  af— ot  ;he  beginning  of; 
nj/x= night.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Rutacete,  or  Tlucworts.  A.  Cun- 
ninghamit  an  evergreen  shrub  from  Moreton  Bay, 
in  Australia,  has  leaves  wich  a  resin  smelling  like 
turpentine,  and  flowers  perfumed  like  those  of  the 
orange.  It  is  cultivated  in  tho  United  States. 

ac-ro-ph^l'-liim,  s.  [Gr.a£ros=atthetop;  phyl- 
Zon=a  leaf.] 

A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Cunoni- 
acese,  or  Cunoniads.  A.  v&r.osnm  is  a  handsome 
greenhouse  shrub  brought  from  Tasmania. 

ac-ro-po -dl-um,  s.  [Gr.  akron^ihe  top,  pous* 
genit.  por^)S=foot.] 

Anat, :  The  upper  surface  of  the  foot. 

a-crop  -6l-Is, 
s.  [Gr.  akrop- 
oHs=i\io  upper 
or  higher  city: 
akron=a  point 
or  top,  height; 
polis=a  city.] 

l.Lit.:  The  cit- 
adel crowning 
the  hill  at  Ath- 
ens, which  is 
said  to  have 
been  occupied 
before  there 
were  any  build- 
ings on  the 
plain. 

2.  Fig.:  Any 
citadel  similar- 


J?arth  now  is  greene,  and  heauen  is  blew, 
^Liuely  Sparing  which  makes  all  new, 
/oily  Spring  doth  enter, 
Sweet  young  sun-beames  doe  subdue 
A  ngry,  aged  Winter. 

.Blasts  are  mild,  and  seas  are  calme, 
.Euery  medow  flowes  with  balme, 
The  earth  weares  all  her  riches, 
//  armonious  birds  sing  such  a  psalm 
A  s  eare  and  heart  bewitches. 

Beserue  (sweet  Spring)  this  nymph  of  ours, 
J?ternall  garlands  of  thy  flowers, 
Greene  garlands  neuer  wasting; 
'    ^aire 


Jn  her  shall  last  our  state's  faire  spring, 
A"ow  and  for  euer  flourishing, 
A  s  long  as  heauen  is  lasting. 


ac-rot  -6m-ous,   a. 

temno=to  cut.] 

Min. :  Having  its  cleavage  parallel  to  the  top. 
(Dana.) 

a-crfi  -$i-a,  s.  [ACHOISA.] 
a-crj?l  -Ic,  a.  [ACROLEIN.] 
acrylic  acid,  s.  (C3H4O3=C2H3-CO'OH.) 

Chem. :  A  monatomic  organic  acid  obtained  by 
oxidation  of  acrolein.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid;  its 
salts  are  soluble.  It  is  converted  by  nascent  hydro- 
gen into  propionic  acid.  It  is  isomeric  with  iso- 
acrylic  acid.  When  acrylic  acid  is  fused  with. 
caustic  potash  it  eliminates  hydrogen,  and  form.-- 
acetate  and  formate  of  potassium. 

acrylic  alcohol,  s.    [ALLTLIC  ALCOHOL.] 

acrylic  aldehyde,  s. 

Chem.:  (C3H4O)=Acrolein=^?^'  H:  obtained- 


by  the  oxidation  of  allylic  alcohol,  by  the  dehydra- 
tion of  glycerine.  It  is  formed  in  the  destructive 
distillation  of  fats  which  contain  glycerine,  and  is 

2.  As  adjective :   Pertaining  to  an  acrostic,  con-    the  cause  of  the  unpleasant  smell  produced   by 

blowing  out  a  candle.  Acrolein  is  a  thin,  colorless, 
volatile  liquid,  boiling  at  52°.  Its  vapor  is  very 
irritating,  attacking  the  mucous  membrane  of  the- 


taming  an  acrostic. 

"Some  peaceful  province  in  acrostic  land."—Drydsn. 

u  jiiiiiiiiiif;,    <.iLi<tiJvii^iiii'j[ii(L;<tunim'iiii  n  iiui'  «u    (,;«? 

*a-cros'-tlc,  a.  [Acsoss.]  Crossed  on  the  breast,  nose   and   eyes.    It  oxidizes   to   acrylic   acid.    It 

"Agreed;   but  what  melancholy  sir,  with  acrostic  arms,  changes  into  a  white  flocculont  body,  disacryl. 

now  comes  from  the  family?  "-Middleton.-  Works,  ii.  179.  *gcse|  „.    [A.  S.  acsiant  achsian=to  ask.]   To  ask, 

*a-cros  -tlc-al,  a.    [ACBOSTIC,  s.]  Pertaining  to  [ASK.] 


an  acrostic. 

*a-cros -tlc-al-l?,  adv.  [ACEOSTIC,  s.]  In  an 
acrostical  manner,  in  a  way  to  present  the  phe- 
nomena of  an  acrostic  composition. 

a-cros  -tlch-e-se,  s.  pi.  [AcEOSTicmiM.]  A 
family  of  Polypodiaceous  ferns,  with  naked  sori. 


a-croS'-Uch-um,  s.    [In  Fr.  acroslique;    Ital.,         '    _, 
Sp.,  &  Port,  acrostico;  Gr.  ttkros=at  the  top,  and 
8fichos=(l)  a  row,  order,  or  line,  (2)  a  lino  of  writ-    urge. 


"The  kyng  Alesandre  acsede 
Hwnn  sal  that  ba."—Kellq.  Anttq.,  i.  80. 

act,  *ack  (Eng.),  and  *akk  (O.  Scotch),  v.  t.  &  i.. 

[ACT,  S.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

actuate,  to  drive,  to  incite,  to  influence,  to 


ing.  Said  to  bo  so  called  because  on  the  back  of  the        "Most  people  in  the  world  are   acted   by  Ipvi.i    .11, 

frond  are  markings  like  t  ho  commencement  of  lines    humor,  by  strange  und  irrational  changes."-  s.,,,,v,. 

of  poetry.  |    Rusty-back,  Wall-rue,  or^Fork-forn.    A       2.  To  do,  to  achieve,  to  perform.    (Used  in  n  sood 


ly  situated. 
ac-ro-spire, 


Acropolis  at  Athens. 


f  poetry.]    Kusty-back,  Wall-rue,  or  fork-fern.    A        2.  To  do  t 

enus  of  ferns  belonging  to  the  order  Polypotliacete.    sense.) 

h.^  sori  cover  the  whole  back  of  the  frond.    It  is  <(w 


With  emulation  what  T  act  Hurvey." 

!'<>!><•  .-    Jl.mn-r'H    Ilia  !,  xix.  lf*2. 

3.  To  porpetrate.  to  commit,to  bo  gnil!y  c 


widely  diffused.  A.  aitreum, the  golden  ncrosliclinm, 

occasionally  seen  in  liot-liousps,  is  sometimes  five 

ac'-ro-bp?r9,       ac'-ker-sprlt    or  six  feet  high.    It  grows  in  the  West.  Indies  and  -     . 

(Eng.),  ac-ker-spyre  (Scotch),  s.    [Gr.  (»J-ros=at    South  America,  and  also  in  Africa  and  India.    A.    fault,  a  crimp,  or  an  offense.  (Used  fa  a  bad 
the  top ;  and  speira,  Lat.  so:r'i=anything  wound,    h'Miscaro   is  said  to    have    solvent,    doobstruent, 
coiled,  or  twisted:  a  spire'.]    A  name  sc.nii-'.imes    siuloriric,  and  anthelmintic  properties.    The  New 
given  to  the  plumule  of  a  germinating  seed  of  torn,    Zealanders  formerly  used  A.furcatum  as  food. 


"Uplifted  hands,  that  at  convenient  times 
Could  act  extortion  and  the  worst  of  crinu^  " 

',,„•/"•/•.-  Expostulation,  147. 


tfiil, 
-clan, 


67;     pout,    ]<Swl;     cat, 
-tian  =  sban.     -tion, 


9311,      citrus, 
-sion  =  Ehnn; 


el-,  in, 
-tlon, 


bengli;     go,     gem;     tliiii,     vnls; 
-sion  -  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous. 


sin,     as;      expect,      Xenophon      e^ist.    pii  --  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -We,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


act 
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actinoceras 


4.  To  obey,  to  do  according  to ;  to  carry  out,  to 
execute. 

"Th*  unwilling  heralds  act  their  lord's  commands, 
Pensive  they  walk  along  the  barren  sands." 

Pope;  Homer's  Iliad,  i.  426. 

5.  To  play  the  part  of.  to  behave  as :  as,  To  act  the 
fool. 

II.  Technically: 

Dram.;  To  play  the  part  of,  to  impersonate,  to 
represent  dramatically  upon  the  stage  or  elsewhere. 

"...  the  masks  and  plays  which  were  acted  in  the 
court." — Froude:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

IT  In  this  sense  it  is  sometimes  followed  by  the 
preposition  over. 

"How  many  ages  hence, 
Shall  this  our  lofty  scene  be  acted  over 
In  states  unborn,  and  accents  yet  unknown?" 

Shakesp.;  Julius  Ccssar,  Hi.  1. 

IT  To  act  upon:  To  exert  power  over  or  upon,  to 
produce  an  effect  upon. 

"The  stomach,  the  intestines,  the  muscles  of  the  lower 
belly,  all  act  upon  the  aliment." — Arbuthnot  on  Aliment. 

"All  the  waves  of  the  spectrum,  from  the  extreme  red 
to  the  extreme  violet,  are  thus  acted  upon." — Tyndall: 
frag,  of  Science,  3d  ed.,  vii.  142. 

To  act  up  to:  To  act  in  a  manner  not  inferior  to 
•what  one's  promises,  prof essions,  reputation,  or  ad- 
vantages would  lead  people  to  expect. 

"  .  .  .  vigorously  to  exert  those  powers  and  act  up  to 
those  advantages." — Rogers:  Sermons, 

B.  Intransitive; 
I.  Of  persons: 

1.  To  move,  as  opposed  to  remaining  at  rest ;  or 
to  proceed  to  carry  out  a  resolution,  as  opposed  to 
meditating  or  talking  about  it, 

"You  have  seen, 
Have  acted,  suffer' d." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

"And  I  may  now  cry  'act!'  but  the  potency  of  action 
must  be  yours." — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science,  3d  ed.,  v.  103. 

2.  To  conduct  one's  self  in  a  particular  manner, 
to  behave. 

*'  "Tis  plain  that  she,  who  for  a  kingdom  now 
Would  sacrifice  her  love,  and  break  her  vow, 
Not  out  of  love,  but  interest,  acts  alone. 
And  would,  ev'n  in  my  arms,  lie  thinking  of  a  throne." 
Dryden:  1  Conquest  of  Granada,  ii.  1. 

"'  Or  wrap  himself  in  Hamlet's  inky  cloak, 
And  strut  and  storm,  and  straddle,  stamp  and  stare, 
To  show  the  world  how  Qarrick  did  not  act." 

Cowper;  Task,  bk.  vi. 

II.  Of  things;  To  exert  power,  to  produce  an 
effect. 

IT  In  general  to  or  upon  is  prefixed  to  the  object 
operated  upon ;  sometimes,  however,  by  is  used  in- 
stead of  to.  [ACT  UPON  (A.  III.).] 

"And  such,  I  exclaimed,  is  the  pitiless  port 
Borne  cc'  by  the  delicate  mind, 
Regardless  of  wringing  and  breaking  a  heart 
Already  to  sorrow  resigned."—  Cowper:  The  Rose. 

Set,  s,  [Lat.  actum=a  thing  done ;  neut.  sing,  of 
ago=todo,  to  drive,  to  put  into  motion :  Gr.  ago; 
Icel.  oka;  Ger.  akte;  Fr.  acte;  Ital.  atto.J 

A.  Subjectively: 

I.  Gen.;  The  exertion  of  power,  whether  physical, 
mental,  or  moral ;  doing,  acting,  action. 

"It  argues  an  act:  and  an  act  hath  three  branches;  it  is, 
to  act,  to  do,  and  to  perform." — Shakesp.;  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

"...    to  demand  from  real  life 
The  test  of  act  and  suffering." 

Wordsworth;  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

"...  of  alienated  feeling,  if  not  of  alienated  act." 
—Froude;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

"  By  act  of  naked  reason." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 
IT  In  act: 

(a)  Just  commencing  action,  on  the  eve  of  doing 
anything. 

"The  rattlesnake's  in  act  to  strike." 

Byron:  Mazeppa,  xiii. 
"  Gloomy  as  night  he  stands  'in  act  to  throw." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xi.,  749. 

(b)  In  a  state  of  real  existence  as  opposed  to 
mere  possibility. 

"  The  seeds  of  plants  are  not  at  first  h>  act,  but  in  possi- 
bility what  they  afterward  grow  to  be." — Hooker. 

14    ...    the  Cyprus  wars 
(Which  even  now  stand  tn  act)" 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  1. 

In  the  act  signifies  that  action  has  commenced, 
6ut  has  not  been  completed. 

"In  the  leaves  of  plants  the  sunbeams  also  wrench  these 
atoms  asunder,  and  sacrifice  themselves  in  the  act." — 
Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science,  3d  ed.,  i.  21. 

"Taken    ...    in  the  very  act" —John  viii.  4. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Mental  Phil.  <£  Logic:    An  operation  of  the 
mind  supposed  to  require  the  putting  forth  of  en- 
ergy as  distinguished  from  a  state  of  mind  in  which 
the  faculties  remain  passive. 

"  .  .  .  the  distinction  which  the  German  metaphy- 
sicians and  their  French  and  English  followers  so  elab- 
orately draw  between  the  acts  of  the  mind  and  all  merely 
passive  states;  between  wh'at  it  receives  from  and  what  it 
gives  to  the  crude  materials  of  its  experience." — J.  S.  Milt: 
Logic,2df>d.,  ch.  iii.,  §4. 

If  In  this  sense  such  expressions  as  the  following 
are  used:  the  act  of  thinking,  the  act  of  judging, 
the  act  of  resolving,  the  act  of  reasoning  or  of  rea- 
son ;  each  of  these  being  viewed  as  a  single  opera- 
tion of  the  human  mind.  (See  second  example 
under  ACT,  v.t  B.  1. 1.) 

"The  act  of  volition." — Toad  &  Botcman:  Physiol. 
Aunt.,  vol.  i.,  chap,  vii.,  200. 

2.  Theol. :  The  carrying  out  of  an  operation  in  a 
moment,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  perform- 
ance of  a  work  requiring  a  considerable  time  for  its 
accomplishmen  t. 

"Justification  is  an  act  of  God's  free  grace.  .  .  . 
Adoption  is  an  act  of  God's  free  grace.  .  .  .  Sanctifi- 
cation  i*  the  work  of  God's  free  grace." — Shorter  Cate- 
chism, Questions  38,  34,  35. 

B.  Objectively:  Anything  done. 

(a)  Generally: 

"  But  your  eyes  have  seen  all  the  great  acts  of  the  Lord 
which  he  did.'*— Deut.  xi.  7. 

"And  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Abijah,  and  his  ways,  and 
his  sayings,  are  written  in  the  story  of  the  prophet  Iddo." 
—2  Chron.  xiii.  22. 

(b)  Technically: 

1.  Dramatic  Language :  A  portion  of  a  play  per- 
formed continuously,  after  which  the  representation 
is  suspended  for  a  little,  and  the  actors  have  the 
opportunity  of  taking  a  brief  rest.    As  early  as  the 
time  of  Horace  there  were  five  acts  in  a  drama,  and 
this  number   still   remains  without  modification. 
Acts  are  divided  into  smaller  portions  called  scenes. 
(See  Shakespeare  throughout.) 

2.  Parliamentary  Lang.:   An  ellipsis  for  an  act 
of  Congress,  Legislature,  &c.    A  statute,  law,  or 
edict,  consisting  of  a  bill  which  has  been  success- 
fully carried  through  both  houses  of  Congress  or 
Legislature  and  received  the  approval  of  the  Exec- 
utive. 

3.  Law: 

(1)  Gen. :  Anything  officially  done  by  the  Court, 
as  the  phrases  Acts  of  Court}  Acts  ofSederunt^  &c. 

(2)  Spec. :  An  instrument  in  writing  for  declaring 
or  proving  the  truth  of  anything.    Such  is  a  report, 
a  certificate,  a  decree,  a  sentence,  &c. 

Act  of  Bankruptcy:  An  act,  the  commission  of 
which  by  a  debtor  renders  him  liable  to  be  adjudged 
a  bankrupt. 

Acts  done :  Distinguished  into  acts  of  God,  of  the 
law  and  of  men. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  fifth  book  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  contains  a  narrative  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  leading  apostles,  and  especially  of  St. 
Paul,  the  greatest  and  most  successful  of  them  all. 
Its  author  was  St.  Luke  (compare  Luke  i.  1—4  with 
Acts  i.  1),  who  was  Paul's  companion  from  the  time 
of  his  visit  to  Troas  {Acts  xvi.  8—11)  to  the  advanced 
period  of  his  life  when  he  penned  the  2d  Epistle  to 
Timothy  (2  Tim.  iv.  11).  Internal  evidence  would 
seem  to  show  that  it  was  written  in  all  probability 
about  A.  D.  61,  though  external  testimony  from  tho 
Fathers  to  its  existence  is  not  obtainable  till  a  con- 
siderably later  date.  The  undesigned  coincidences 
between  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  of 
Paul  are  numerous  and  important. 


Ac'-tlfa,  B.  pi.    [Fr.  acfi/=  active.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  An  order  of  monks  who  are  said  to 
have  fed  on  nothing  but  roots  and  herbs. 

ac'-tll-iy,  adv.    [ACTUALLY.] 

ac-tln-Sil-Chy  -ma,  s.  [Gr.  aktis,  genit.  aktinos 
=  a  ray  of  light:  (en)=iii;  chgma,  or  cAeuma=that 
which  is  poured  out,  a  liquid,  fr.  cheo=to  pour.] 

Bot. :  Stellate  cellular  tissue,  tho  tissue  of  medul- 
lary rays.  (Cooke:  Manual  of  Botanical  Terms.) 

act  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [ACT,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :    With  meanings  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  verb. 

.  "Acting  the  law  we  live  by  without  fear." 

Tennyson:  (Enone,  116. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Gen.  (of  persons  or  things) :  Operating  in  any 
way. 

"A  continual  direction  of  the  acting  force  toward  the 
center  to  which  this  character  belongs."— Sir  J.  F.  W. 
Herschel:  Astronomy,  5th  ed.  (1858),  g  490. 

2.  Spec,  (of  persons  only) :    Doing:   duty  for  an- 
other during   his   absence;  officiating,  as   in    the 
phrase  "  the  acting  governor." 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Gen.  (of  persons  or  things) :    Action,  operation, 
doing  of  any  kind. 

"Or  that  the  resolute  acting  of  your  blood 
Could  have  attain'd  the  effect  of  your  own  purpose." 
Shakesp.;  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  1. 

2.  Spec.:    Performance  of  a  part  in  a  dramatic 
representation  on  the  stage  or  elsewhere. 

*'.  .  .  the  natural  turn  for  acting  and  rhetoric,  which 
are  indigenous  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea." — Stacaulag:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

ac-tln'-I-a,  s.  [Gr.  aktis.  genit.  afctinos=a  ray  of 
light.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  polypes,  with  many  arms  radi- 
ating from  around  their  mouth,  in  a  manner  some- 
what resembling  the  rays  of  the  sun  surrounding 
his  disc,  or  a  double  flower.  From  this  arrange- 
ment of  the  tentacles,  coupled  with  the  bright 
colors  of  these  animals,  they  are  called  also  Animal- 
flowers  (q.  v.).  Though  simple  and  not  aggregated, 
they  still  have  a  somewhat  close  affinity  to  the 
coral -build  ing  polypes.  They  are  the  type  of  the 


twenty  species  as  British. 

ac-tln'-I-a-dffi,  s.  pi*  [ACTINIA.]  The  family 
of  polypes,  of  which  Actinia  is  the  type. 

ac-tln'-lc,  a.  [Gr.  aktis,  genit.  aktinos=&  ray  of 
light.]  Pertaining  to  a  ray  of  light,  or  to  rays  of 
light. 

actinic  rays,  s.  Invisible  rays,  which  occur 
most  abundantly  beyond  the  violet  part  of  the  spec- 
trum: they  effect  the  chemical  changes  produced 
by  light.  [PHOTOGRAPHY.] 

ac-tln'-I-form,  a.  [Eng.  &  Lat.  actinia,  and 
Eng./orm,  or  Lat./orma.]  Of  the  form  of  an  Ac- 
tinia, shaped  like  an  Actinia. 

"Many  of  the  large  acttniform  polypes  of  the  tropical 
seas  combine  with  a  structure  which  is  essentially  similar 
to  our  own  sea-anemones,  an  external  calcareous  axis  or 
skeleton." — Owen;  Compar.  Atmt.,  Jnvertebr  Anim.,  Lect. 
TO. 

ac-tln-I  -ngi,  a.    [ACTINIA.] 

Zoology:  Dr.  Johnston's  fourth  section  of  Helian- 
thoida,  an  order  of  polypes  belonging  to  the  class 
Anthozoa.  He  divides  it  into  two  families  —  the 
Actiniadte  and  the  Lucernariadse. 

ac  -tln-Ifm,  s.  [Or.  aktinos,  genit.  of  afcft*=a 
ray.]  The  chemical  action  of  sunlight.  [PiiOToa- 

KAPHY.l 


*ac'-ta-ble,  a.     [Eng.  act:  -aWe.l    Capable  of    RAJU 
being  done  or  acted ;  practically  possible.  ac-tln-l-6p  -t§r-Is,  s.    [Gr.  aktis,  genit.  aktinos 

.  ...     „  =ray ; ptens=&  forn.J    A  genus  of  ferns  belonging 


"Is  naked  truth  actable  in  true  life?  " 

Tennyson:  Harold,  iii.  1. 

ac-t£  I,  8.  [In  Fr.  actee;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital. 
actea;  Lat.  actcea;  from  Gr  akteat  akt£t  and  akte— 
the  older-tree,  which  these  plants  were  supposed  to 
resemble  in  foliage  and  fructification.]  Herb-Chris- 
topher. A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Rnnunculaceee,  or  Crowfoots.  One  species,  the  At 
*picata=the  bane-berry,  or  Herb-Cnristopher,  is 
indigenous  to  many  lands.  It  bears  black  ber- 
ries, which  are  poisonous.  With  alum  they  yield  a 
black  dye.  The  roots  are  antispasmodic,  expector- 
ant, and  astringent.  A.  racemosa,  the  Snakeroot, 
receives  its  English  name  from  being  used  in 
America  as  an  antidote  against  tho  bite  of  tho 
rattlesnake. 

*ac  -te,  s.  [Gr.  akte=&  headland;  Lat.  acta= 
tho  soa-shorc.]  Tho  sea-shore. 

*ac -te,  s.  [Gr.  aktea,  and  aktc~fhe  elder-tree.] 
The  elder-tree,  Sambucus  nigra.  (Phillips.) 

t&Ct-er-ai -mine.s.  [Corrupted  Arabic  (?)]  A 
Pt;ir  of  Hie  3d  magnitude,  in  the  left  shoulder  of 
Cephcua.  [ALDERAMIN.] 


to  the  order  Poly  pod  iaceae.  The  species  resemble 
minute  palms,  with  fan-shaped  fronds.  A.  radiata 
is  from  India  and  Africa,  and  A.  australis  is  from 
Africa. 

ac-tln-S-ba'-tls,  s.  [Gr.  aktis,  genit.  ttktinos=& 
ray,  and  batis—a  skate?]  A  genus  of  placoid  fossil 
fishes,  established  by  Agassiz  on  fossil  remains  of 
tertiary  age. 

ac-tIn-6-car  -piis,  s.  [Gr.  aktis,  genit.  aktinos— 
a  ray,  and  karpos= fruit.  Lit.:  Rayed  fruit.]  A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Alismacece, 
or  Alismads.  One  species,  the  A.  Damasonium,  or 
common  Star-fruit,  occurs  in  Great  Britain.  It  has 
floating  leaves  and  delicate  petals,  the  latter  col- 
ored white  with  a  yellow  spot. 

ac-t!n-8$  -er-as  (of  Brown),  s.  [Gr.  aktis,  genit. 
aktinos  =&  ray,  and  fceros  =  a  horn.  Lit.:  Ray- 
horned,  i.  e.,  having  the  "horns"  or  feelers  radiated.] 

Zool. :  The  second  sub-genus  of  tho  molluscous 
genus  Orthoceras  (q.  v.).  In  1851  Woodward  es- 
timated the  known  species  at  six.  They  are  all 
fossil,  and  extend  from  the  Silurian  to  the  Carbon- 
iferous rocks. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we",     wet,     here,     camel,     hgr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pSt, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     dire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  fcw. 


actinocrinite 
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active 


ac-tln-5c  -rln-Ite,  s.  [ACTIXOCRIXITES.]  An 
animal  of  the  genus  Actinocrinites  (q.  v.). 

ac-tln-6c-rln-i  -tes,  s.  [Or.  aktis.  genit.  afc- 
tinos=a  ray;  krinon—a  lily;  and  Gr.  suff.  -/frs.] 

Paleont.:  A  genus  of  Enorinites.  Their  bodies 
are  formed  of  several  rays  of  angular  lamina".  All 
are  fossil. 

ring,  a  circle.] 

But. :  A  genus  of  diatomaceous  plants,  resembling 
minute  round  shells.  They  are_  found  in  the  «cean, 
and  also  occasionally  in  Peruvian  guano. 

ac-tIn-6-gast  -ra,  «•  fl-  [Gr.  aktis.  genit.  ak- 
tinos=a  ray :  gastff,  genit.  gatterot,  cimtr.  of  gas- 
tros=tl\e  belly,  the  stomach.]  Haeckel's  first  sub- 
class of  the  class  of  Star-fishes,  which  he  calls 
.Utcrida,  or  Sea-stars.  It  consists  of  "Sea-stars 
with  a  radiated  stomach,"  (Haeckel:  Hist,  of 
Creation,  ii.  166.) 

ac-tln'  6-graph,  s.  [Gr.  aktis,  genit.  afcrmoe=a 
ray;  graphe=to  delineate,  to  write  down.]  An  in- 
strument invented  by  Mr.  Hunt  for  regulating  the 
variations  of  chemical  influence  on  the  solar  rays. 
1 1  is  described  in  Brit.  Assoc.  Reports  for  1815  and 
1848. 

ac-tln'-o-lite,  fac-tyTl'-o-llte  (incorrect  spell- 
ing), s.  [Gr.  aktis,  genit.  aktinos=a  ray,  and  lithos 
=  a  stone.  The  translation  of  the  German  strahl- 
stein^raiiiatod  stone.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Amphibole  (q.  v.).  It  is  the 
Actinote  of  Hauy.  Its  affinity  and  composition  are 
indicated  by  Dana's  compound  name_  for  it — Mag- 
nesia-Lime-Iron Amphibole.  It  is  bright  green,  or 
greyish-green,  the  green  color  being  imparted  by 
the  iron  it  contains.  It  occurs  crystallized,  colum- 
nar, fibrous,  or  massive.  Sp.  gr.,  3  to  32.  There 
are  three  sub-varieties  of  it— Glassy  Actinolite, 
which  occurs  in  long,  bright  green  crystals ;  Asbes- 
tiform  Actinolite,  and  Radiated  Actinolite. 

actinolite-schist,  s.  A  slaty  foliated  rock,  of 
rnetamorphic  origin.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of 
actinolite,  with  a  small  admixture  of  feldspar, 
quartz,.or  mica.  (Lyell:  Elements  of  Geol.) 

ac-tln-o-llt'-lc,  a.  [ACTINOLITE.]  Pertaining 
to  actinolite,  composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of,  or 
resembling  actinolite. 

ac-tln-o  15  ba,  «.  [Gr.  aktis,  genit.  aktinos— a 
ray.]  [ANEMONE.] 

ac-tln-8m'-et-er,  s.  [Gr.  aktis,  gonit.  aktinos= 
a  ray,  and  metron=SL  measure.  Lit.:  Measurer  of 
solar  rays.]  An  instrument  devised  by  Sir  John 
Herschel  for  measuring  the  intensity  of  tho  solar 
rays.  It  consists  of  a  thermometer  with  a  large 
bulb  filled  w'ith  a  dark -blue  fluid,  and  enclosed  in_a 
box,  tho  sides  of  which  are  blackened,  and  which  is 
covered  with  glass.  It  is  placed  for  a  minute  in  the 
shade,  then  a  minute  in  the  sun,  and  then  one 
more  again  in  the  shade.  Tho  moan  of  the  two  varia- 
tions in  the  shade  is  then  subtracted  from  that  in 
the  sun,  and  the  result  measures  the  influence  due 
to  the  solar  rays. 

"By  direct  measurement  with  the  actinomftfr  .  .  . 
I  find  that  out  of  1,000  calorific  solar  rays,  816  penetrate  a 
sheet  of  plate  glass  6'12  inch  thick;  and  that  of  1,000  rays 
which  have  passed  through  one  such  plate,  859  are  capable 
of  passing  through  another." — Note  in  HtracheVs  "  Aa- 
tronomu,'-'  6th  ed.  (1858),  §  396. 

ac-tln-om-et  -rlc,  a.  [ACTINOMETEE.]  Pertain- 
ing or  belonging  to  an  actinometer. 

ac-tln-oph-rf-i'-na,  s.  pi.    [ACTINOPHEYS.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Radiolarian  Rhizopods.  Some 
have  a  shell,  while  others  have  not. 

ac-tln'-Sph-rjfs,  s.  [Gr.  aktis,  aktinos=a  ray, 
and  ppfcr*«=tbe  eyebrow.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Rhizopods,  the  typo  of  the  fam- 
ily Actinophryina.  They  are  found  both  in  fresto 
and  salt  water. 

ac-tln-O-phy'r-lum,  s.  [Gr.  aktis,  genit.  aktinos 
=a  ray,  and  phyllon=a  leaf.]  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Araliaceee,  or  Ivyworts.  The 
A.  diyitatum,  an  East  Indian  species,  has  incon- 
spicuous flowers,  but  beautiful  foliage. 

&C  -tln-ote,  s.  [Name  altered  without  reason  by 
Hatty  from  Actinolite  (q.  v.).]  Amineral.  [ACTIS- 
OLITE.] 

ac-ttn-6'-tus,  s.  [Gr.  aktis,  gonit.  aktinos=a 
ray.]  A  genus  of  Umbelliferous  plants.  A.  helian- 
thus  is  tho  sunflower  Actinotus,  from  Australia. 

ac-tln-O-ZO  -a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  aktis,  genit.  aktinos, 
and  zuon=a  living  creature,  an  animal.]  A  class  of 
animals  which  Ouvier  would  have  placed  under  his 
Radiata,  but  which  unite  with  Hydrozoa  to  consti- 
tute the  Coslenterata  of  Frey,  Leuckart,  and  Hux- 
ley. It  contains  tho  sea-anemones  and  coral 
polypes.  It  is  to  animals  of  this  class  that  the 
erection  of  tho  vast  coral  reefs  is  owing.  Most 
Actinozoa  have  a  central  mouth  with  tentacles 
around  it.  Their  alimentary  canal  freely  passes, 
by  means  of  a  wide  aperture,  into  the  general  cav- 
ity of  the  body.  That  cavity  is  then  prolonged  into 


the  stomach,  which  is  internal,  a  character  in  portance.  The  examples  which  follow  illnstrato 
which  the  Actinozoa  differ  from  the  Hydrozoa,  to  tho  difference,  which,  however,  is  not  universally 
which  they  are  closely  allied.  observed. 

ac'-tlon   (Eng.),   ac    tioun    (O.   Scotch),   s.     [In        " The  Lord |is  a  God  of  knowledge,  and  by  him  actions 
Ger.  aktion  (rlu-t.);  Fr.  ocrion;    Ital.  azione;  fr.    are  weighed.  -1  Sum.  u.  3. 

Lat.  actio=a  doing,  an  action ;  fr.  ago  («.)=to  set  , "  He  made  known  His  ways  unto  Moses,  His  acts  unto 
in  motion,  to  drive,  as  cattle.]  the  children  of  Israel."-!*,  cm.  7. 

"  And  she  said  to  the  king,  It  was  a  true  report  which  I 
heard  in  mine  own  land  of  thine  acts,  and  of  thy  wisdom." 
—2  Chron.  ix.  5! 

"Here  perhaps 

Some  advantageous  act  may  be  achieved 
By  sudden  onset."  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  968. 


I.  Tho  doing  of  a  deed,  tho  effecting  of  an  opera- 
tion. 

(a)  Of  persons  or  other  living  beings  capable  of 
carrying  vut  a  purpose : 

l.B  Ord.  Lang. :  The  doing  of  a  deed,  as  distin* 
guished  from  thinking,  feeling,  speaking  or  even 
writing. 

"  The  men  seem  formed  for  action,  the  women  for  love." 
—Gibbon  ,•  Decl.  and  Fall,  ch.  xlii. 


"One  wise  in  council,  one  in  action  brave." 

Pope  :  Homer's  Iticul,  6k.  xviii., 


298. 


3.  Spec.:  A  battle. 

"All  this  William  perfectly  understood,  and  determined 
to  avoid  an  met  ion  as  long  as  possible." — Xacaulayr  Hist, 
E»g.,  ch.  ix. 

3.  Old  Scotch:  Affair,  business,  interest. 

"  Yit  e&  far  as  pertenis  to  our  af  tioun,  consider  that  our 


2.  Spec. :  Fighting,  which,  demanding  the  utmost    ennymes  are  to  fecht  aganis  MS,  quhome  we  nevir 
nergy.  is  deemed  in  the  last  degree  worthy  of  being    with  inuris." — Beiiend.:  Cron.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  17. 

4.  Technically: 

hould       («)  Phus.:   The  functions  of  the  body,  divided 
.  viii.    into  vital   actions,  natural   actions*    and   animal 


>rgy.  ] 
called  action. 

"The  King  gave  orders  .    .    .    that  the  Guards 
be  held  ready  for  action"— Xacaulay  .-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch 

3.  Manage. :  The  movement  of  parts  of  the  body 
as,  A  horse  has  a  fine  action, 
L  Technically: 
(a)  Mental  Phil. :  A  volition  carried  into  effect. 


actions.    [FUNCTIONS.] 

(6)  Painting  c£  Sculpture :  Passion  or  movement 
more  or  less  correctly  imitated.  The  more  life-like 
and  spirited  the  figures  represented  appear  to  be, 
the  more  action  are  they  said  to  possess. 

"Now  what  is  an  action?    Not  one,  but  a  series  of  two        (c)  Epic  Poetry,   the    Drama,  or  History:    The 
lings:  the  state  of  mind  called  a  volition,  followed  by  an    leading  subject  of  an  epic  poem,  drama,  or  history. 


things 


intention  is  another  thing;  the  two  together  constitute  'episodes  which  are  introduced  to  give  fullness  of  de- 

tbe  *ction."—J.  S.  -W«»  Logic,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iii.,  §' 5,  pp.  71, 72.  taj^  tue   whole   being  carried  on   by   a   mixture 

(b)  Ethics  •  The  doing  of  a  deed  viewed  as  an  ex-  of  narrative,  dialogue,  and  soliloquy.    So  also  there 

pression  of  the  moral  sentiments  or   state   of   a  are  a  leading  t heme  a nd  episodes  in  his tory^  ^  ^ 

)elti&-  j    is__    .«  _ 1--_,-    tablishment  in  Latium  (constituting,  as  they  do,  the  main 

ie   ^Eneid)." — Lewis:    Credibility    of    Early 

ubjecton  which  at  the  moment  he  is  addressing    — — -  ££          M  M  Jt  were  mMt  „«,„„,  M. 

ceptional,  brief,  and  altogether  subordinate  to  what  may 
he  action,  the  unfolding  the  drama  of  events.'' 


r°(c)  Oratory:  Tne  accommodation  of  a  speaker's  tablishment  in  La 
voice,  attitude,  and  especially  his  gesture  to  the  «£*>»  ?L,th«h^ 
subject  on  which  at  the  moment  he  is  addressing  ••* 


his  audience. 

For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth, 
;f  ton,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech, 
>  stir  men's  blood:  I  only  speak  right  on." 

* "      ,  iii.  2. 


Acti 
To  i 


p.:  Juliu 


"As  'twere  encouraging  the  Greeks  to  fight; 
Making  such  sober  action  with  his  hand,  _ 
That  it  beguiled  attention,  charm'd  the  sight:" 

Shakesp.:  Tar-iuin  and  Lucrece. 


be  called  the 

— MHmani  Hist,  at  Joes.    (Pref.) 
(d)  Law: 

The  form  prescribed  by  law  for  the  recovery  of 
one's  due,  or  the  lawful  demand  of  one's  right. 

1T  In  action.  A  plea  in  action  is  an  answering 
the  merits  of  a  complaint;  that  is,  by  confirming, 
confessing  and  avoiding  or  denying  it.  Property  in 

(b)  Of  thinas  •  action  is  property  which  a  man  has  not  at  present 

'    Gen.  •  The  exertion  of  force  or  influence  upon ;    in  his  possession,  but  which  another  has  covenanted 
operation,  setting  in  motion,  an  acting  upon.  to  give  him.    He  may  sue  for  the  performance  of 

..       the  contract,  and  tho  property  thus  recoverable  is 

"Some  little  effect  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  the    caue(i  from  the  French  word  chose=a  thing,  a  chose 
direct  action  of  the  external  conditions  of  llf  e."— Darwin:    ^  ac(  JOT, 

Origin  of  Species,  ch.  i.  Chose  in  action  is  thus  a  thing  of  which  a  man 

(2)  Technically:  has  not  the  possession  or  actual  enjoyment,  but 

(a)  Nat.  Phil.:  The  exertion  of  a  force  by  one    which  ho  has  a  right  to  demand  by  action  or  other 


and  contrary  in  direction.    If  an  elastic  ball  be  action-taking,    a.     Prone  to  have  recourse  to 

struck  against  the  ground,  action  compresses  it,  law,  litigious. 

and  reaction  brings  it  back  again  to  its  natural  .<  A  knave,  a  rascal,  a  filthy  worsted-stocking  knave;  a 

shape.    When  birds  fly,  the  action  produced  by  the  )ily-liver'd  action-taking  knave."—  Shakeip.:  King  Le  ar, 

strokes  of  their  wings  produces  a  contrary  reaction  ii.  2. 

on  the  part  of  tho  air,  and  it  is  this  reaction  which  ac'-tlon-fc-ble,  a.    [Eng.  action;   -able.]    Of  a 

carries  them  forward.  character  to  provoke  and  justify  an  action  at  law. 

"      .     .    the  frost  ruptures  their  cohesion,  and  hands  "  His  process  was  formed;  whereby  he  was  found  guilty 

them  over  to  the  action  of  gravity."—  TytutaUi  Frag,  of  of  nought  else,  that  I  could  learn,  which  was  actionable, 

Science,  3d  ed.,  i.  24.  but  of  ambition."—  Bowell:  Vocal  Forest. 

Action  and  reaction  being  equal,   and    in   contrary  aC'-tlOn-fc-blf,  adv.    [ACTIONABLE.]     In  a  man- 


, 
directions."—  Herschel.-  Astronomy,  6th  ed.,  §  123. 

(6)  Ctem.:  The  production  of  a  chemical  reaction 
by  the  action  of  acid. 


---,          .  . 

ner  to  provoke  and  justify  an  action  at  law. 

Sc-tion-a-rf,  ac  -tion-Ist,  ».    [Ital.  azionario.] 

.  In  FraMe  and  other  Continental  countries:    A- 

(c)  Geol.  (spec,  of  volcanoes)  :  In  ocfion=m  erup-    proprietor  of  an  action  or  share  of  a  public  com- 
tion.  pany's  stock. 

"  I  was  surprised  at  hearing  afterward  that  Aconcagua,        *aC'-tlOUS,   a.     [ACT.]    Active. 

in  Chile,  480  miles  northward,  was  in  action  on  the  same        "Martial  men    .    .    .    very  actiout  for  valor,  such  <a 
night."—  Darwin:  Journal  of  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.    8corn  to  9hrjnk  (or  a  wetting."—  Webster:  Works,  ii.  298. 


. 
xiv.,  p.  291. 


.--,    . 

(d)  Art  (of  machines),  Ac.:  Operation,  movement,    acfit0=to  act  frequently.] 
ilar  produced  by  external  agency  of 


*a.c-tl-ta'-tlon,  s.    [Lat.   actitatum,  supine    of 


or  anything  simi 
whatever  kind  (lit.  &Jig.) 

"  At  length  the  new  machinery  was  put  in  action,  and 
soon  from  evei^  corner  of  the  realm  arrived  the  news  of 


complete  and  hopeless  failure.   -Macaulay:    Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  viii. 

(e)  Law:  Inaction.    [See  No.  II.,  4,  d.] 
(/  )  Mach.,  Ac.  :  The  mechanism  of  a  piano,  organ 
&c.  ;  the  movement  or  works  of  a  watch  or  clock. 
II.  A  deed  done,  an  operation  effected. 


1.  Gen.:  Quick  and  freqTuent  action. 

2.  Spec.:  A  debating  of  lawsuits. 
»ac'-tlv-ate,  v.t.  [ACTIVE.]    To  render  active. 

"  snow  and  ice  especially    being  holpen,   and 

" '  j  nitre  or  salt,  will  turn  water  into 


ice." — Bacon. 

*ac -tlv-a-tSd,   pa.  par.    [ACTIVATE.] 
•ac'-tlv-a-tlng,  pr.  par.    [ACTIVATE.] 
ac-tlve    a.  &  s.    [In  Ger.  aktirum;  Fr.  actif: 
Ital.  attivo;  fr.  Lat.  activus,  fr.  actum,  supine  of 
1.  Gen. :  A  deed,  something  done.  JJ%    f  APT  1 

11  There  is  a  shade  of  difference  in  meaning  be-    a9°-J    LA~.,J  ,.     . 

Esstn&niftcation:  Possessed M  £ .poire, vjf 
° 


bfill.    bo?;     pout,    jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect      *enophon,    e?ls*-   ph 
-cian.      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -?ion  =  zhun.    -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  - 


active-valiant 

1J  Used  property  of  the  mind  or  spirit  of  a  living 
being.  ''It  is  usual  to  speak  of  physical  causes  as 
active ;  but  when  any  series  of  natural  changes  is 
scrutinized,  it  appears  that  what  at  first  we  called 
a  cause,  is  itself  the  effect  of  some  preceding  event, 
which  was,  in  its  turn,  an  effect.  _.  .  .  Strictly 
speaking,  mind  is  the  only  active  principle." — Isaac 
Taylor:  Elements  of  Thought. 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

(a)  Of  animated  beings: 

1.  Acting,  as  opposed  to  bring  acted  upon.    [See 
example  from  Donuo  (B.  1).J 

2.  Quick  in  movement,  nimble,  agile.    (Opposed 
to  languid  or  inert.) 

"Asadecripit  father  takes  delight 
To  see  his  active  child  do  deeds  of  youth." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnets,  \\jvii. 

"Active  and  nervous  was  his  gait." 

Wordsworth.-  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

3.  Continually  employed,  not  idle  or  capable  of 
"(idleness.    Used  of  the  body,  the  mind,  or  their  op- 
erations.   (Opposed  to  idle  or  indolent.) 

"Speed,  Malise,  speed!  such  cause  of  haste 
Thine  active  sinews  never  braced. 
Bend  'gainst  the  steep  hill  thy  breast. 
Burst  down  like  torrent  from  its  crest." 

Scott;  Lady  of  the  Lake,  canto  ii.,  18. 

"His  zeal,  still  active  for  the  common-weal." 

Thomson:  Liberty,  pt.  iv. 

4.  Given  to  action  rather  than  to  contemplation, 
solitary  meditation,  study,  or  the  making  of  plans 
which  are  found  in  practice   to   bo   unworkable. 
(Opposed  to  contemplative  or  speculative.) 

"What  the  engineer  is  to  the  mathematician,  the 
active  statesman  is  to  the  contemplative  statesman/' — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

"In  active  zeal,  let  yonth  and  years  engage 
Prayer  is  the  proper  duty  of  old  age.  — Hesiod. 

(b)  Of  things  inanimate: 

1.  In  continued,  rapid,  or   powerful   operation. 
(Opposed  to  quiescent  or  dormant.)    [Sec  II.  (6).] 

"Let  active  laws  apply  the  needful  curb, 
To  guard  the  peace  that  riot  would  disturb." 

Cowper:  Table  Talk. 

2.  Requiring  activity. 

(a)  Opposed  to  tranquil: 

"  The  richest  earthly  boon  his  hands  afford, 
Deserves  to  be  beloved,  but  not  adored. 
Post  away  swiftly  to  more  active  scenes, 
Collect  the  scatter'd  truth  that  study  gleans, 
Mix  with  the  world,  but  with  its  wiser  part, 
No  longer  give  an  image  all  thine  heart." 

Cowper;  Retirement. 

(b)  Opposed  to  sedentary : 

"...  shorten  his  life,  or  render  it  unfit  for  active 
employment." — Goldsmith:  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  x. 

II.  Technically: 

(a)  Of  things  animate  : 

1.  Physiology: 

(a)  Active  life  in  an  organized  body  is  a  state  in 
which  the  several  functions  of  life  are  in  activity,  as 
in  an  ordinary  vegetable  or  plant.    It  is  opposed  to 
dormant  life,  in  which  these  are  quiescent.    (Todd 
<£  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  Introd.) 

(6)  Active  organs  of  locomotion:  The  textures 
which  form  the  skeleton,  and  by  which  its  segments 
are  united.  They  are  contradistinguished  from  the 
passive  organs  of  locomotion,  which  are  the  muscles 
to  which  the  nerves  convey  the  mandates  of  the 
will.  (Ibid.,  i.  67.) 

(c)  Active  disease :  An  acute  disease. 

" 'Act ive congestion,'  'active  dropsies,'  'active  haemor- 
rhage.' " — Index  to  Tanner.-  Manual  of  Med. 

2.  Mental  Phil. :  A  division  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind.    Reid  and  his  followers  classified  the  mental 
powers  in  two  categories— (1)  Intellectual  powers, 
and  (2)  Active  powers. 

3.  Mech.:  Active  or  living  force.    [Vis  VIVA.] 

(b)  Of  things  inanimate : 

1.  Gram. :  Acting  upon  something  else  instead  of 
itself  being  acted  on. 

An  active  verb  or  a  verb  active:  One  which  ex- 
presses an  action,  and  necessarily  implies  an  agent 
and  an  object  acted  upon.  In  this  classification 
there  are  two  other  descriptions  of  verbs— passive 
and  neuter  verbs,  the  former  expressing  passion,  or 
suffering,  or  the  receiving  of  an  action;  and  the 
latter  denoting  neither  action  nor  passion,  but 
being,  or  a  state  of  being.  (Lindley  Afurnn/: 
Grammar.)  A  verb  active  is  now  generally  called  a 
transitive  verb,  in  this  Dictionary  marked  v.  t. 


ing  alone,  is  neuter  and  intransitive,  out  wnicn, 
being  followed  by  a  preposition  inseparably  con- 
nected with  it,  forms  with  it  a  compound  verb, 
which  is  active  or  transitive.  Example :  To  laugh 
at.  Omit  aY,  and  the  verb  is  neuter,  or  intransitive, 
as  "  He  laughed."  Insert  at,  however,  and  a  com- 
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pound  active  verb  is  formed,  as  "  He  laughed  at 
them,"  "  they  were  laughed  at."  (Crombie:  Etyni. 
<£  Synt.  Eng.  Lang.,  1802,  p.  86.) 

2.  Political  Economy  and  Commerce : 

Active  capital:  Wealth  in  the  readily-available 
form  of  money,  or  which  may  without  delay  be  con- 
verted into  money,  and  used  for  any  purpose  requir- 
ing capital. 

Active  Commerce :  The  commerce  of  a  nation 
which  carries  goods  to  and  from  its  own  and  other 
lands  in  its  own  ships,  and  by  means  of  ite;  own 
sailors,  in  place  of  allowing  the  profit  of  those 
lucrative  transactions  to  be  reaped  by  foreigners. 
The  commerce  of  the  United  States  and  of  Euro- 
pean countries  is  highly  active,  that  of  the  Asiatic 
nations  is  mostly  passive. 

3.  Law: 

An  active  debt:  A  debt  due  to  a  person. 
An  active  trust:  A  confidence  connected  with  a 
duty. 
Active  use :  A  present  legal  estate. 

4.  Geology.    An  active  volcano :  One  which  at  not 
very  remote  intervals  bursts  forth  in  eruption.    It 
is  opposed  to  a  dormant  volcano,  or  to  an  extinct 
volcano.    [DORMANT,  EXTINCT.] 

B.  As  substantive: 

That  which   acts  on  something  else  instead  of 
being  itself  acted  on.    (Opposed  to  passive.) 
"  When  an  even  flame  two  hearts  did  touch, 
His  office  was,  indulgently  to  fit 
Actives  to  passives:  correspondency 
Only  his  subject  was."  Donne. 

[ACTIFS.] 

*active- valiant,  a.  Possessed  both  of  activity 
and  valor. 

"I  do  not  think  a  braver  gentleman, 
More  active-valiant,  or  more  valiant-young, 
More  daring,  or  more  bold,  is  now  alive." 

Shakesp.;   1  Henry  IV.,  v.  i. 

*ac-tlve-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  active;  -oWe.]  Capa- 
ble of  activity. 

2.  Gram. :  In  an  active  signification. 

tac -Mve-ness,  s.  [ACTIVE.]  Activity.  Nearly 
obsolete,  activity  having  taken  its  place. 

"What  strange  agility  and  activeness  do  our  common 
tumblers  and  dancers  on  the  rope  attain  to  by  continual 
exercise!"— Witkins:  Math.  Magic. 

ac-tlv  -I-ty4 ,  s.    fin  Fr.  activite ;  Ital.  attivita.  ] 
I.  Subjective:  The  quality  or  state  of  being  active. 

1.  Of  persons  or  other  animated  beings: 

(a)  Chiefly  of  the  body  : 

"...  and  if  thon  knowest  any  men  of  activity 
among  them,  make  them  rulers  over  my  cattle." — Gen. 
xlvii.  6. 

(b)  Chiefly  of  the  mind: 

"  .  .  .if  we  compare  the  brain  and  the  mental  <>.•- 
tirftij  belonging  to  ii,  in  wild  animals  and  those  domestic 
animals  which  are  descended  from  them." — Uaeckel; 
Hist,  of  Creation,  i.  289. 

2.  Figuratively  (of  things) : 

"Salt  put  to  ice,  hs  in  tLe  producing  of  the  artificial 
ice,  increuseth  the  activity  of  cold." — Bacon. 

II.  Objective:  An  oc  en  pat  ion  or  sphere  of  action 
in  which  sustained  and  energetic  action  is  required. 

1[  In  this  sense  it  has  a  plural. 

"A  comparative  sur\ay  of  the  history  of  nations,  or 
what  is  called  'universal  history,'  will  yield  to  us,  as  the 
first  and  most  general  result,  evidence  of  a  continually 
increasing  variety  of  human  activities,  both  in  the  life  of 
individuals  and  in  that  of  families  and  states."— Uaeckel: 
Hist,  of  Creation,  i.  281. 

act'-lSss,  a.    [Eng.  act;  -less,]    Without  action. 

ac -tftn,  *ac-Se-toun,  s.  [Fr.haqueton;  O.  Fr. 
auqueton,  haitcton;  Gtr,  hockete,  from  Low  Lnt. 
aketon,  acton.  Matthew  Paris  calls  it  alcalto. 
(Jamieson,  <&c.)  From  Fr.  haqueton  comes  the  Eng- 
lish word  jacket  fq  v.j .  | 

1.  A  kind  of  quiltet"   leathern  jacket  or  vest,  worn 
in  the  Middle  Ages  under  a  coat  of  mail. 

"But  Cranstoun's  Innce,  of  more  avai], 
Pierced  through,  likq  silk,  the  Borderer's  mail ; 
Through  shield,  find  ,;  ck.  nnd  acton  past, 
Deep  in  his  bosom  broke  at  last." 

fc->tt  •  Lay  vf  the  Last  Minstrel,  iii.  6. 

2.  The  coat  of  mail  it:  elf. 

"Hys  fomen  wore  well  bonn 
To  perog  hys  tcketoxn." 

Lybearus  Disconns,  1,  1,175. 

ac'-t5r,  s.  [In  Fr.  actcur;  Ital.  attore,  from  Lat. 
actor  =  one  wno  drivos  or  sots  in  motion ;  one  who 
does  or  accomplishes  anything;  one  who  acts  upon 
the  stage.  Law  Lat.  =  a  plaintiff  or  defendant.] 
[ACT.] 

1.  One  who  acts  or  performs  any  part  upon  the 
stage. 

"When  a  good  actor  doth  his  part  present 
In  every  act  hy  our  attention  dn.'vs  ; 
That  at  the  lat-t  he  may  find  just  applause." 

Denham, 

2.  One  who  takes  a  part  in  any  drama  of  actual  life, 
especially  if  that  drama  be  of  an  important  char- 
acter. 


actuality 


"The  mayor  was  a  simple  man  who  had  passed  his 
whole  life  in  obscurity,  and  was  bewildered  by  finding; 
himself  nn  important  actor  in  a  mighty  revolution." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x, 

3.  Among  civilians  •  An  advocate  or  proctor  in 
civil  courts  or  causes. 

fl-C  -tb'r'-a,  s. 

Entom, :  A  genus  of  Diptera. 

*ac'-toS.re.  s.  [A.  N.l  A  governor,  a  keeper. 
(Wycliffe.) 

ac  -trSas,  s.  [The  fern,  form  of  actor.  In  Fr. 
actrice.] 

*1.  A  female  doer. 

"  Actress.    A  female  doer." — Cockeram. 

2.  A  female  who  acts  upon  the  stage. 

"  They  were  almost  always  recited  by  favorite  actresses.1* 
— Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

If  There  were  few,  if  any,  actresses  till  after  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  Prior  to  this  epoch, 
female  parts  in  plays  were  performed  by  boys,  as 
was  the  case  in  Shakespeare  s  time. 

3.  A  real  or  imaginary  female  who  performs  her 
part  in  ordinary  life. 

"  Virgil  has  indeed  admitted  Fame,  as  an  actress,  in 
the  JSnetd ;  but  the  part  she  acts  is  very  short,  and  none- 
of  the  most  admired  circumstances  of  that  divine  work." 
—Addisun. 

&C  -tu-al  (0.  Scotch,  &C  -tu-all),  a.  [In  Fr.  ac- 
tuel;  Ital.  attualet  fr.  Lat.  aciuaJis=active,  prac- 
tical.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

*I.  Involving  action  as  opposed  to  rest. 

"Besides  her  walking  and  other  actual  performances/* 
— Shakesp.  •  Macbeth,  v.  1. 

II.  Heal,  in  point  of  fact  existing. 
1.  Existing  in  act  or  really,  as  opposed  to  existing 
no  more  than  potentially ;  in  action,  in  operation  at 
the  moment. 

"  Sin,  there  in  pow'r,  before 
Once  actual  ;  now  in  body,  and  to  dwell 
Habitual  habitant."          Milton  :  Par.  Lost,  bk.  x. 

SSee  also  example  under  B.  1. 
Existing  in  factor  in  reality,  instead  of  being 
simply  imagined. 

(a)  Opposed  to  theoretical,  speculative,  imagined, 
or  hypothetic  ally  assumed. 

"The  mimic  passion  of  his  eye 
Was  turned  to  actual  agony." 

Scott .-  Rokeby,  vi.  10. 

"...  viewed  by  the  light  of  actual  knowledge." — 
Owen  :  Classif.  of  the  Mammalia,  p.  101. 

"Actual  may  be  opposed  to  theoretical." — Martineau.- 
Comte's  Positive  Philosophy,  ch.  i.,  p.  3. 

(b)  Opposed  to  figurative  or  allegorical.    Speak- 
ing of  divine  and  angelic  communications  to  man  in 
Paradise,  Wordsworth  says : 

*'  Whether  of  actual  vision,  sensible 
To  sight  and  feeling,  or  that  in  this  sort 
Have  condescendingly  been  shadow'd  forth 
Communications  spiritually  maintain' d, 
And  intentions  moral  and  divine." 

Wurdnicorth  ;  Excursion. 

3.  Existing  as  a  case  to  be  settled  at  present,  in 
contradistinction  to  one  disposed  of  at  some  bygone 
period. 

"...  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  circumstances 
of  the  cases  adduced  as  precedents,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
apply  them  with  propriety  to  the  actual  case  under  dis- 
cussion."— Lewis  .-  Credibility  of  Early  Roman  Hist.,  ch. 
iv.,  §  5,  vol.  i. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Nat.  Phil.  Actual  or  dynamic  energy :  Energy 
possessed  by  a  body  or  bodies  already  in  motion. 

"  Energy  is  possessed  by  bodies  already  in  motion  :  it  is 
then  actual,  and  we  agree  to  call  it  active  or  dynamic 
energy."— Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science,  i.  28. 

2.  Law.    Actual  as  opposed  to  apparent  right  of 
possession  of  property  is  one  which  will  stand  the 
test  against  all  comers.    The  actual  possession  by 
a  person  of  any  property  creates  the  presumption 
that  he  is  its  rightful  owner.    This  presumption 
may  be  overthrown  by  proof  adduced  by  a  claimant 
that  the  property  really  is  his;  but  unless  he  urge 
his  suit,  his  right  will  ultimately  lapse,  and  the 
wrongful  possessor  become  the  legal  owner. 

*3.  O.  Scotch  Law  and  Ch.  Hist.  An  actual 
minister:  One  ordained  to  the  ministry,  and  not 
simply  a  probationer  licensed  to  preach. 

"•  •  •  he  always  being  an  actuall  minister  of  the 
kirk,  and  sail  elect  none  other  than  ane  actuall  minister 
to  be  so  nominal  and  recommendit  be  his  maiestye." — 
Acts  J«.  VI.  (1617),  p.  629. 

4.  TheoL    Actual  sins:  Those  committed  by  the 
individual    himself,  as   contradistinguished    from 
original  am,  that  of  Adam,  the  father  of  the  race. 

ac-tu  al  -I-ty\  s.  [ACTUAL.]  The  state  of  being 
actual ;  reality. 

"The  actuality  of  these  spiritual  qualities  is  thus  im- 
prisoned, though  their  potentiality  be  not  quite  de- 
stroyed."— Cheytie. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    the're;     pine,     pit,     s'ire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wSrk,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     aa,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  fcw. 


actualize 
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acute 


tac-tlj-al-l  ze,    v.    t.      [Eng.    actual;   -ize.~\    To 
make  actual.    (Coleridge.) 
fac  -tu.-al-lzed,  pa.  par.    [ACTUALIZE.] 
tac-tu-al-l'-zliig,  pr.  par.    [ACTUALIZE.] 
ac  -tu-ijl-ly4,  adv.    [ACTUAL.]     lu  fact,  in  truth, 
really. 

".  .  .  and  candidates  for  the  regal  office  were  actu- 
ally mimed."—  Macaulay  .-  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

ac -t\i-al-ness,  s.  [ACTUAL.]  The  quality  of 
being  actual ;  actuality,  reality. 

fco'-tU-$~ry,  s.  [In  Ger.aktuar;  Fr.  actuaire; 
Ital.  attutifio,  fr.  Lat.  actuarius  and  actarius=(l)  a 
shorthand-writer,  (2)  a  clerk,  bookkeeper,  or  regis- 
trar :  fr.  adj.  actuarius=th&t  which  is  easily  moved, 
swift,  agile ;  acfus  =  a  moving  <5r  driving;  ago  =  to 
drive,  to  lead.] 

1.  Civil  Law :  A  registrar  or  clerk  of  a  court. 

2.  An  officer  of  a  mercantile  or  insurance  company, 
skilled  in  financial  calculations,  specially  on  such 
subjects  as  the  expectancy  of  life.    He  is  generally 
manager  of 'the  company,  under  the  nominal  or  real 
superintendence  of  a  board  of  directors. 

ac'-tu-ate,  v. t.  [From  Ital.  attuare;  Low  Lat. 
actuo—tct  drive,  to  impel,  fr.  Lat.  actits^  pa.  par.  of 
a</o— to  drive,  to  move,  urge,  or  impel.] 

1.  To  excite  to  action,  to  put  in  action,  to  furnish 
the  motive  of.  (Used  of  persons,  but  formerly  some- 
times of  things.) 

"  For,  on  this  occasion,  the  chief  motive  which  actuated 
them  was  not  greediness,  but  the  fenr  of  degradation  and 
ruin." — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

*2.  To  put  in  action,  to  produce,  to  invigorate,  to 
develop. 

*ac  -tu-ate,  a.    Actuated. 

"The  active  informations  of  the  intellect,  filling  the 
passive  reception  of  the  will,  like  form  closing  with  mat- 
ter, grew  actuate  into  a  third  and  distinct  perfection  of 
practice." — South. 

&c-tu-a-tion,  s.  [ACTUATE.]  The  state  of  being 
put  in  action;  effectual  operation. 

fac-tu-os  -I-tyS  s.  [  Lat.  actuosu8=fu]l  of  activ- 
ity ;  fr.  actus  =  a  moving,  a  driving ;  actus,  pa.  par. 
of  aoo=to  drive.] 

1.  Power  of  action. 

2.  State  of  action. 

fac  -ttire,  s.    [Lat.  ac£ws=done.]    Action. 
"  Love  made  them  not;  with  acture  they  may  be, 
Where  neither  party  is  not  true  nor  kind." 

Shakesp.;  A  Lover's  Complaint. 

ac'-tiis,  s.  [Lat.  actus=(l)  Alineal  measure=120 
Roman  feet ;  (2)  the  length  of  one  furrow.] 

Civil  Law:  A  right  of  way  through  land ;  a  servi- 
tude of  footway  and  horseway.  [SERVITUDE.] 

A-cu'-3.-nIte§,  s.  [From  Acua,  alleged  to  have 
been  a  disciple  of  the  apostle  Thomas.} 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Manichseans.  [MANICH^ANS.] 

fac  -u-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  oc«o=  to  sharpen.] 
[ACUTE.]  To  sharpen,  to  make  corrosive. 

"Immoderate  feeding  upon  powdered  beef,  pickled 
meats,  and  debauching  with  strong  wines,  do  inflnme  and 
<:,-inttf>  the  blood;  whereby  it  is  capacitated  to  corrode  the 
lungs." — Harvey  on  Consumption. 

*ac  -u-ate,  a.    [From  the  verb.]    Sharpened. 

"And  also  with  a  quantyte  of  spyces  acuate." 

Ashmole;  Theat.  Ghent.  Brit.t  p.  191. 

Ac-","t>6  -ne,  s.  A  star  of  the  fourth  magnitude, 
in  the  southern  claw  of  Cancer. 

*a  -Cu-I  pi.  a'-CU-Is,  s.  [Old  or  misspelt  form 
of  AGUE  (q.  v.).]  An  ague.  (MS.  of  U  Cent.) 
( \V  right.) 

ac-u-I'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  acuo=to  sharpen ;  acu8=& 
needle  or  pin.]  The  sharpening  of  medicines,  i.  e., 
tho  rendering  them  more  pungent,  to  increase  their 
effect, 

a-cu'-I-tyS  s.  [Lat.  acuo=to  sharpen.]  Sharp- 
ness. 

a-cu-le-a '-t$.,  s.  [Lat.  n.  pi.  of  adj.  aculeatus= 
furnished  with  stings  or  prickles,  from  aculeus=n 
sting,  spine,  or  prickle ;  Gr.  afce=a  point.J  [ACUTE.] 

Entom. :  One  of  the  two  leading  divisions  or  sub- 
orders of  the  order  Hymenoptera.  It  consists  of 
those  families  in  which  the  females  and  neuters  of 
the  social  species,  and  the  females  of  those  which 
are  solitary,  are  generally  provided  with  a  sting. 
It  is  divided  into  four  tribes:  (1)  the  Heterogyna, 
or  Ants  and  Mutillas;  (2)  the  Fossores,  or  Sand- 
wasps;  (8)  tho  Diploptera,  or  True-wasps ;  and  (4) 
the  Anthophila,  or  Bees.  The  other  tribe  of 
Hi/menoptera,  the  Terebrantitt>  consists  of  insects 
whoso  females  arc  furnished  with  an  auger  instead 
of  a  sting. 

9,-Cti  -le-ate,  r.  /.  [ACULEATA.]  To  furnish  with 
a  point,  to  sharpen. 

a-cu  -le-ate,  a.&s.    [ACULEATA.] 

A.  As  adject  ire  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

Sharpened,  pointed  (lit.  &fig.}. 

"The  one  of  extreme  bitterness  of  words,  especially  if 
they  be  aculeate  and  proper.  .  .  "—Bacon:  Essui/x. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:    Furnished  witli  prickles,  prickly.  Exam- 
ple, a  rose-stem. 

2.  Zool. :    Furnished  with  a  sting. 

"  We  now  pass  to  the  Aculeate  series  of  the  Hymenop- 
tera."— Dallas:  Nat.  Hist.,  p.  209. 

B.  As  substantive:  A  hymenopterous  insect  of 
the  division  Aculeata  (q.  v.). 

a-cu-le-a  -ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ACULEATE,  r.] 

a-cu-le-a  -ting,  pr.  par.    [ACULEATE,  v.] 

a-cu  -le-1,  s.  pi.    [ACULEUS.] 

a-cu>ler,  v.  t.    [Fr.  acculer.] 

Manage;  A  fault  committed  by  most  horses  when 
learning  to  make  demivolts.  It  consists  in  failing 
to  go  far  enough  forward  at  each  motion,  so  that 
the  shoulder  of  the  animal  takes  in  too  little 
ground,  and  his  croup  comes  too  near  the  center  of 
the  volt. 

$-cu  -le-iis,  s.  [Lat.  (1)  the  sting  of  an  animaJ ; 
(2)  the  spine  or  prickle  of  a  plant.  Probably  a 
dimin.  from  acus=&  needle  or  pin;  but  actts  is 
fern.,  and  aculeus  masc.] 

Bot. :  A  prickle ;  a  sharp,  hard  process  of  the  epi- 
dermis falling  off  when  old,  while  a  spine  or  thorn 
does  not  fall  off.  (London.) 

If  Aculeus  enters  into  the  composition  of  acu- 
leata,  aculeate,  &c.  (q.  v.) 

ac  -ii-los,  s.  [Gr.  afcu7os=an  esculent  acorn,  the 
fruit  of  tho  prickly  oak,  and  of  another  more  hardy 
species.] 

Sot.:  The  fruit  or  acorn  of  the  Ilex,  or  Scarlet- 
oak. 

*a-cum  -blen,  v.  i.  [ACOMELYD.]  To  become 
cramped.  (Stratmann.) 

*a-cum-blld,  pa.  par.    [ACUMBLEN.] 

*g,-cum'-bre,  v.  t.    [A.  N.]    [ACOMBRE.] 

1.  To  encumber. 

"  Gii  of  Warwike  mi  name  is, 
Ivel  ich  am  acttmbrfd  y-wis." 

Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  217. 

2.  To  worry.    (Halliwell.) 

*a-ctLnr-£n,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  ocuman=to  come  to, 
to  pursue,  to  bear,  to  sustain,  to  suffer,  to  perform, 
to  overcome.]  To  attain.  (Halliwell.') 

a-CO.  -men,  s.    [Lat.=a  sharpened  point,  a  sting : 
sharpness:  fr.  acus=a  needle  or  pin.]    Acuteness  of 
mind,  shrewdness ;  ability  nicely  to  distinguish  be- 
tween things  which  closely  resemble 
each  other. 

"The  author  of  the  Reliqiiice  Diluviums 

observes,  with  his  usual  acumen " 

— Owen:  Brit.  Fossil  Mammals  and  Birds. 

ta-cu  -mln-ate,  v.  t.  [Fr.  Lat.  acw- 
minatus,  pa.  par.  of  acum  ino=  to 
sharpen.]  [ACUMEN.]  To  sharpen. 
(Rider:  Diet.,  1640.) 

a-cu '-mln-ate,  a.    [See  the  verb.] 

Nat.  Science :  Taper-pointed,  taper- 
ing gradually  to  the  tip. 

"...  scarcely  reconcilable  with  the 
idea  of  its  applying  its  slender  acuminate 
teeth  to  the  act  of  gnawing  bones."— Owen  .- 
Brit.  Fossil  Mammals  and  Birds,  p.  118. 

Bot. :  Applied  chiefly  to  the  mode  of 
termination  of  certain  leaves.    When 
tho  tapering  is  at  tho  other  extremity 
of  the  leaf,  the  term  employed  is  acu-   Acuminate 
minate  at  the  base.  Leaf  of 

"...    leaves  often  opposite,   broader     Parietaria. 
upward,    acuminate,    serrulate." — Descrip- 
tion of  Salix  pttrpurea.     (Hooker  A  Arnott:  Brit.  Flora.) 

ta-cu  -mln-a-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ACUMINATE.] 

Nat.  Science :  The  same  as  ACUMINATE,  but  not  so 
frequently  employed. 

"This  is  not  acuminated  and  pointed,  as  in  the  rest,  but 
seemeth,  as  it  were,  cut  off."— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

fa-cu-mln-a'-ting,  pr.  par.    [ACUMINATE.] 

a-cu-mln-a -tion,  s.  [Lat.  acuminatum,  supine 
of  acumino=to  sharpen.! 

1.  Tho  act  or  process  of  making  sharp. 

2.  Termination  in  a  sharp  point. 

a-cu  -mln-6se,  s.  [ACUMEN.]  Terminating  grad- 
ually in  a  flat  narrow  end.  (Lindtey ;  Int.  to  Bot., 
3d  ed.,  p.  459.) 

*a-cun  -tre,  v.  t.    [A.  N.]    To  encounter. 
"So  kenli  thei  acuntred  at  the  coupyiig  to-gtulere 
That  the  knight  spere  in  speMcs  al  to-shivered." 
William  un.i  the.  WerwolJ,  p.  130. 

a-cu-pal  -piis,  .s.  [Lat.  acits=a  needle  or  pin: 
palpux  or  palpum  =  a  stroking.  Now  by  entomol- 
ogists used  for  a/eeter.]  [PALPUS.] 

Kiitnm.:  A  genus  of  predatory  beetles  of  the  fam- 
ily Harpallda. 

a  -cu-punc-tiir-a  -tion,  s.  [ACUPUNCTURE.]  Tho 
making  of  a  puncture  or  punctures  by  means  of  a 
needle.  A  less  proper  word  than  ACUPUNCTURE 
(q.v.). 


"From  forgetting  thnt  the  word  puncture  has  two  sig- 
nifications—that it  is  used  to  signify  both  the  wound  and 
the  act  of  making  it  —  some  have  termed  the  operation 
acupuncturation.  But  to  subjoin  the  syllables  -ation  to 
the  word  puncture  or  acupuncture  is  as  improper  as  to 
subjoin  them  to  the  words  preparation  or  fabrication. 
each  of  which  already  ends  in  -ation  and  has  a  similar 
twofold  meaning.  An  exactly  parallel  error  would  be  to 
say  maiiut'H'ttn-ittiuH."  —  Dr.  John  Elliotsoti:  Cuclo.  Pract. 
Hied.,  art.  "Acupuncture." 

a'-cu-punc  -tUre,  s.  [In  Gcr.  acupunctur;  Fr, 
acupuncture;  Ital.  acopuntura;  Sp.  acupuntura: 
fr.  Lat.  aCM,  ablative  of  acus—a  needle  or  pin,  and 
punctura  =  puncture,  pricking  ;  pu«<yo=to  prick.] 

Med.  :  The  puncturing  of  portions  of  the  body  by 
means  of  a  needle  made  for  the  purpose.  The  prac- 
tice has  existed  from  a  remote  period  of  antiquity 
among  the  Chinese.  It  has  been  tried  with  good 
effect  in  cases  of  rheumatism  not  involving  much 
inflammation,  in  rheumatic  neuralgia,  and  some 
other  diseases. 

a'-cu-piinc  -tiire,  v.  t.  [From  the  substantive.] 
To  practice  acupuncture  upon  a  patient.  [ACU- 
PUNCTURE, s.] 

".  .  .  those  who  care  nothing  about  being  acupunc- 
tured."— Dr.  Elliotson;  Cyclo.  Pract.  Med. 

a  -cu-piinc  -tttred,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [ACUPUNCTURE.  | 
a  -cu-punc  -ttir-Ing,  pr.  par.     [ACUPUNCTURE.  ) 
*3--ctt  re,  a.    [Derivation  uncertain.] 
Old  Pharmacy.    Of  a  drug:  Having  its  power  in- 

creased by  the  addition  to  it  of  another  one. 

"  Acure  (chemical  term)  is  when  a  liquor  is  heightened* 

or  made  more  piercing  by  a  stronger."  —  Kersey;   Eny. 

Diet.  (1721),  art.  "Acure." 

*9--ctirse,  *&-ciir  -sen,  r.  t.  [ACCUKSE.]  To 
accurse. 

"Which  is  lit  that  oure  Lord 
In  alle  lawes  acurseth." 

Piers  Ploughman,  p.  875. 
ft-CUr'-V,  8.      [ACUYARI.] 

a-c&t-an  -gvl-ar,  a.  [Lat.  acutus  =  acute;  an- 
gulus  =  an  angle.] 

Bot.  :  Having  acute  angles.  Example,  the  cap- 
sule of  Corchorus  acutangulus.  (Loudon:  Cycl.  vf 
Plants,  Gloss.) 

{"jL-Ctt  te,  a.  [In  Ital.  acuto,  fr.  Lat.  acutus  == 
sharp,  pa.  par.  of  acuo  =  to  sharpen,  acus  =  a 
needle  or  pin,  fr.  old  root  ac  =  sharp  =  the  pri- 
meval Aryan  root  as  —  to  be  sharp  or  swift,  as  in 
Sansc.  asva  =  the  runner,  t.  e.,  the  horse*]  (Afaj; 
Muller:  Science  of  Lang.) 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Of  material  things:  Terminating   in  a  sharp 
point. 

II.  Of  immaterial  things  : 

1.  Of  the  senses  of  man  or  of  the  inferior  animals  : 
Sharp,  keen. 

"  Were  our  senses  altered,  and  made  much  quicker  and 
acuter,  the  appearance  and  outward  scheme  of  things 
would  have  quite  another  face  to  us."  —  Locke. 

2.  Of  the  intellect:  Having  the  power  of  perceiving 
minute  differences,  penetrating;  the  reverse  of  ob- 
tuse, dull,  or  stupid. 

"  Some  more  acute  and  more  industrious  still 
Contrive  creation,  travel  nature  up." 

Coir/H-i-;  Task,  bk,  3. 

2.  Of  the  feelings  or  emotions:  Keen,  easily  and 
deeply  affected  for  the  time  or  more  permanently. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Geometry: 

An  acute  angle  is  one  which  is  less  than  a  right 
angle. 

An  acute-angled  triangle  is  one  of  which  all  the 
three  angles  arc  acute,  tnat  is,  each  of  them  is  less 
than  a  right  angle. 

An  acute-angled  cone  is  one  having  tho  solid 
angle  at  its  vertex  acute. 

An  acute  octohedron.    [OCTOHEDRON.] 

An  acute  rhomboid.    [RHOMBOID,] 

2.  Music.      An 
acute  sound:    One 
which    is    high    or 
shrill  ,   as   opposed 
to    one    which    is 
grave. 

3.  Grammar.  An 
acute  accent:    One 
which  marks  where 
the    voice    should 
rise  instead  of  fall- 
ing.    [ACCENT,    s., 

4.  'Pathf>lo<i>/.  An 
acute  disease  :  One 
in  which  tho  symp- 
toms   a  re    severe, 
and  which  speedily 
reaches  a  crisis.   It 


B.  AW.:  Sharp-pointed,  tcTininating  at  ouco  m  a 
poiut,  neither  abruptly  nor  tapering.          _ 


bffil,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     sell,     cnorus,     ?hin,     bencn;     go,     gem;     tnin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenopnon      exist,    pn  -  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -?ion  =  zniin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     ic.  -  bel,      del. 


acute -angled 

acute-angled,  a. 

1.  Geom. :  Having  an  acute  angle.    [See  ACUTE, 
a,,  B.  I.] 

2.  Bot.:  With  sharp  instead  of  rounded  margins. 
[ANGULAR.] 

T9.-CU  te,  r.  t.  [From  the  substantive.]  To  make 
the  accent  on  a  word  acute  or  sharp. 

a-cu  te-ljf,  adv.  [ACUTE.]  In  an  acute  manner, 
sharply,  keenly. 

1.  Of  material  substances: 

"...  the  upper  base  acutely  auricled." — Drxcrip. 
of  Aspidiam  Leonchitis.  (Booker  fArnolt .  Brit.  Flora.) 

2.  Of  things  immaterial: 

(a&b)  Of  the  senses  or  of  the  intellect:  Keenly, 
discriminatingly. 

"  He  that  will  look  into  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Amer- 
ica, will  find  men  reason  there,  perhaps  as  ttfiitely  as  him- 
self, who  yet  never  heard  of  a  syllogism." — Locke. 

(c)  Of  the  feelings  or  emotions:    Keenly,  deeply, 
a-cii'te-ness,  s.    [ACUTE,  a.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Of  material   bodies:    Sharpness,   keenness   of 
edge  or  of  point. 

II.  Of  things  immaterial: 

1.  Of  the  senses:  Sharpness,  keenness  of  percep- 
tion. 

"If  eyes  so  framed  conld  not  view  at  once  the  hand  and 
the  hour-plate,  their  owner  could  not  be  benefited  by 
that  aeuteneas  ;  which,  whilst  it  discovered  the  secret 
contrivance  of  the  machine,  made  him  lose  its  use." 
— Locke. 

2.  Of  the  intellect :  Subtlety  of  intellect,  the  power 
of  perceiving  minute  differences  and  discriminating 
them  in  language. 

" .  f  .  .  a  much  higher  notion  of  his  sincerity  than  of 
his  judgment  of  actitenese." — Macaulau :  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiv. 

3.  Of  the  feelings   or  emotions:    Keenness,   the 
power  of  being  easily  or  deeply  affected ;  suscepti- 
bility of  impression. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Music :  The  sharpness  or  shrillness  of  a  note. 

"Thisacuteness  of  sound  will  show  that,  whilst  to  the 
eye  the  bell  seems  to  be  at  rest,  yet  the  minute  parts  of  it 
continue  in  a  very  brisk  motion,  without  which  they 
could  not  strike  the  air." — Boyle. 

'2.  Med.:  The  violence  of  a  disease  which,  how- 
ever, makes  it  more  speedily  reach  a  crisis. 

"We  apply  present  remedies,  according  to  indications; 
respecting  rather  the  acuteness  of  the  disease,  and  pre- 
cipitancy of  the  occasion,  than  the  rising  and  setting  of 
stars." — Brown. 

*a-cu-tl-a  -t5r,  «.  [Low  Lat.  acutiator.]  One 
•who,  in  mediaeval  times,  attended  armies  to  sharpen 
the  weapons  of  the  soldiers. 

a-cu'-ya-rl,  a-ear-u,  s.  [Local  name.]  The 
name  given  in  India  to  the  fragrant  wood  of  Idea 
altissima,  a  plant  of  the  old  order  Amyridaceae,  or 
Aroyrids.  [CEDAR-WOOD  OF  GUIANA.] 

*ac-wa'-kl-en,  v.  i.  [CWACIAN.]  To  quake,  to 
tremble. 

*ac-wSc'-chen,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  acweccan=to  shake, 
to  brandish.]  To  shake,  to  brandish. 

*ac-we  -den,  f.  i.  [A.  S.  acwethan^to  answer, 
connected  with  acwcethan—to  say.]  To  answer. 

acy.  [Lat.  suffix  -acia,  -ah'o=the  state  or  qual- 
ity of.  Examples:  fallacy  (li&t.fallacia),  advocacy 
^Lat.  advocario).] 

*a-$y  96,  s.  Old  form  of  ASSIZE  (q.  v.).   (Ritson.) 

*a-$?-den-an'-dys,  *a-cf  d -nande,  *a-cy- 
den-am,  adv.  [Apparently  a  corrupt  spelling  of 
ASIDEXANDS.  (Wright.)}  Aside,  obliquely. 
(Prompt.  Part'.)  (Halliwell.) 

**-?y  -nen,  v.  t.  Old  form  of  ASSIGN.  (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

a$  -j?n-5s,  s.    [ACINOS.] 

*a-cyr-6  log -I-call,  a.   [Gr.  afcj/ro7o<7i'a  =  an  im- 
proper phrase;  afcyros=without authority ;  a,  priv.; 
fryro8=authority  ;  7o<7os=word.]    Containing  an  im- 
propriety of  expression.    (Rider:  Diet.,  1&40.) 
*»-cy  se,  «.    [ASSIZE,  II.  3.]    Manner,  custom. 
"An  halyday  fyl,  as  ys  the  acyse 
Men  to  go  to  Goddys  servyse." 

MS.  Harl.  1,701,  f.  81.     (nalliirell. ) 

a-cyVtar -I-a,  s.  [Gr.  o.  priv.;  kyttaros=(\)  a 
hollow,  (2)  the  cell  of  a  honeycomb  or  of  a  plant.] 

Zool.:  Chamber-shells.  Haeckel's  name  for  the 
first  "legion  "  of  the  Ray-streamers,  or  Rhizopoda 
(Root-feet).  Though  the  lowest  in  organization  of 
the  class,  the  whole  of  thoir  body  consisting  merely 
of  slimy  cell-matter,  yet  most,  of  them  secrete  a 
shell  of  calcareous  earth,  and  generally  of  exquisite 
form.  The  larger  number  of  the  species  live  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. 
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*ad,   3d  person  sing.,   pres.    indicat.  of  verb  to 
have.    Obsolete  spelling  of  hath .    [HAVE.] 
"  Ix>,  hou  he  ad  me  to  rent 
Mi  bodi  and  mi  face  i-schent." 

The  Set-en  Sages,  469. 

ad,  Lat.  prep.  [In  Lat.  =  to.  Cognate  with  Eng. 
at,  and  many  words  in  other  Aryan  tongues.  (AT.) 
Perhaps  more  remotely  akin  to  various  Syro-Ara- 
bian  verbs,  as  Heb.,  E.  Aram.,  and  Sam.  athah=to 
come,  to  go;  Arab,  athe  ,(a-the)  =  to  come  near,  to 
approach.  (See  AD.  II.,  in  compos.'}  Ad  was  for- 
merly written  ar,  a  form  which  still  remains  in 
some  words,  such  as  arbiter.] 

I.  As  an  independent  word:  A  purely  Latin  prep- 
osition, used  in  many  phrases  from  that  tongue 
more  or  less  frequently  quoted  in  English  composi- 
tion. 

ad  admittendum  clericum  (Kf.)=to  admit  a 
clergyman. 

ad  arbitrlum=at  will,  at  pleasure. 

ad  captandum    t<>  captivate. 

IT  Captandum  is  the  accusative  of  the  gerund  or 
the  gerundive  participle  of  capto=to  catch  at  fre- 
quently or  eagerly,  freq.  of  capio^to  take. 

Oratory:  With  the  view  of  captivating.  Used 
specially  of  public  speakers  who  utter  sentiments 
which  tney  do  not  themselves  believe,  but  which 
they  think  will  render  them  acceptable  to  their 
hearers. 

ad  nnem=to  the  end. 

ad  hOC=with  respect  to  this,  specially  of  this. 

"...  appoint  their  various  ambassadors  and  con- 
suls as  reporters  ad  hoc." — Daily  Telegraph,  March  M,  1877. 

ad  hominem  (lit.) =to  a  or  the  man. 
Logic.    [ARGUMENTUM,    under  which  also  similar 
logical  phrases  will  be  found.] 

ad  indefinitum.  [Lit.=to  the  indefinite.]  To 
an  indefinite  extent. 

ad  inflnitum.  [£i7.=to  the  infinite.]  To  in- 
finity, without  any  limit. 

"Nay,  then,  thought  I,  if  that  you  breed  so  fast, 
I'll  put  you  by  yourselves,  lest  yon  at  last 
Should  prove  ad  infltiitttm,  and  eat  out 
The  book  that  1  already  am  about.*' 

Bunyan:  Pilgr.  Prog.,  Apology. 

ad  inquirendum=to  be  inquired  into. 

Law :  Used  when  a  writ  is  issued  ordering  an  in- 
quiry to  be  made. 

ad  interim=in  the  meantime. 

ad  largum  (Law)=at  large. 

ad  leones  (lit.'i  =to  the  lions. 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  popular  cry  or  a  magisterial  sentence 
among  the  old  Romans,  dooming  a  real  or. supposed 
criminal  to  be  given  to  the  lions.  The  cry  "  Ad 
loones !"  was  raised  against  the  apostolic  father 
Polycarp,  though  death  was  ultimately  inflicted  in 
another  way. 

ad  llbituln=at  pleasure. 

1.  Gen. :  As  much  as  one  likes. 

2.  Music:  At  the  performer's  pleasure;  generally 
applied  to  a  portion  of  the  piece  which  may  be 
played  or  passed  over  as  the  performer  likes. 

ad  manes  fratmm=to  the  manes  of  [some  one  s] 
brothers.  [MANES.] 

"Give  us  the  proudest  prisoner  of  the  Goths, 
That  we  may  hew  his  limbs,  and  on  a  pile, 
Ad  manes  fratrutn  sacrifice  his  flesh." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Anaroii/cus,  i.  2. 

ad  referendum  =  to  be  referred  to  a  higher 
authority,  or  held  over  for  the  present  that  it  may 
receive  further  consideration. 

ad  valorem.  [Lit.=tci  or  according  to  value. 
Valor,  however,  it  should  be  added,  is  not  classical 

Comrn.:  A  term  applied  (1)  to  the  amount  of  the 
duties  or  customs  paid  on  certain  goods  taxed  ac- 
cording to  their  value,  and  not  simply  by  their 
number,  weight,  or  measure ;  (2)  to  stamp-duties, 
payable  according  to  the  value  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  particular  instruments  or  writings. 

ad  vitam  aut  culpam.  [Lat.  (Kf.)=to  (one's) 
lifetime  or  fault.] 

Lmr:  Used  of  the  tenure  of  an  office  which  the 
incumbent  holds  for  life,  provided  that  he  conduct 
himself  with  propriety. 

II.  In  composition,  <td  =  to:  as  Lat.  adhcereo,  Eng. 
adhere=to  stick  to.  In  the  Latin  words  into  which 
it  enters,  the  final  letter  d  generally  remains  un- 
changed when  it  is  followed  by  a  vowel,  or  by  somn 
one  of  the  consonants  6,  d,  h,  m,  and  v,  as  adbello, 
addo,  adhcereo,  admiror,  and  adveho:  while,  for 
euphony's  sake,  it  is  assimilated  to  the  succeeding 
letter  when  that  letter  is  one  of  the  consonants  r.  /, 
g,  I,  n,  p,  r,  s,  or  t,  as  accelero,  affero,  aggredior, 
nlligo,  annnnrio,  fipiyrtren,  arripio,  assigno,  ntt>-i{>l<i. 
The  Latiiu  preposition  atl  enters  directly  or  indi- 
directly  into  the  composition  of  many  English 
words  derived  from  the  Latin;  and  the  laws  of 
assimilation  are  essentially  the  same  in  both 
tongues.  Examples — (1)  unassimilated:  addition, 
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adhere,  admire,  advocate;  (2)  assimilated:  deceler- 
ate, affluence,  aggressive,  allegiance,  announce,  ap- 
parent, assignation,  attention. 

A.  D.  Initials  for  Anno  Domini  (Jif.)  =  in  the  year 
of  the  Lord,  i.  e.,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

*ad-act ,  t'.  t.  [Lat,  adigo,  -egi,  -actum  =  t<>  drive 
to:  ad=to,  and  apo=to  drive.]  To  drive,  to  com- 
pel, to  drive  in  by  force.  (Minsheu.) 

*ad-act'-ed,  pa.  par.    [ADACT.] 

*ad-act'-Ing,  pr.  par.    [ADACT.] 

a-dac  -tyle,  s.    [Gr.  a,  priv. ;  dactylos=a  finger.] 

Anat.:  Used  of  a  foot  without  toes,  or  a  hand 
without  fingers. 

*a~dad',  arfr.  [A.  S.  a=in:  d<cd=deed,  or  it  may 
be  a  corruption  of  egad=bygad,  bygod.]  Indeed 
truly. 

"  They  are  all  deep,  they  are  very  deep  and  sharp,  sharp 
as  needles,  adad,  the  wittiest  men  in  England  —  iViud- 
mll:  Squire  of  Alsatia  (1688). 

*ad -se-quate,  a.    [ADEQUATE.] 
*a-da'ff,  v.  t.  To  daunt.  [Junius  refers  to  adaffed 
as  occurring  in  Chaucer,  but  Urry  reads  adassed= 
dazzled.]     (Balliwell.) 
*a-da  ffed,  pa.  par.    [ADAFF.] 
ad -age,  *ad-a-gf,  s.    [In  Fr.  adage ;  f rom  Lat. 
adagmm=a  proverb,  an  adage.]  A  proverb  or  short 
sentence,  embodying  a  wise  saying,  generally  dis- 
covered by  popular  observation  or  experience ;  a 
pithy  saying,  hoary  with  antiquity,  but  whose  eas- 
ily-apprehended truth  keeps  it  in  popular  currency 
still. 
"That  is  because  I  have  done  it  myself,  and  not  left  it 

to  others. 

Serve  yourself,  would  you  be  well  served,  is  an  excel- 
lent adage." 
Longfellow:  The  Courtship  of  Mile*  Blandish,  i.  37 

ad-ag'-I-al,  a.  [ADAGE.]  Pertaining  to  an  ad- 
age, proverbial. 

ad-a'-gl  6,  adv.  &  s.    [Ital.  adagio:  fr.  ad=\vith ; 
aoio=ease,  leisure.] 
Music: 

1.  As  adverb :  Slowly,  in  a  leisurely  manner,  with 
ease  and  grace. 

2.  As  substantive :  A  slow  movement. 

"He  teaches  those  to  read,  whom  schools  dismiss'd, 
And  colleges,  untaught;  sells  accent,  tone. 
And  emphasis  in  score,  and  gives  to  prayer 
The  adagio  and  andante  it  demands. 

Cowtper:  Task,  bk.  ii. 
*ad  -a-gf,  s.    [ADAGE.] 

Ad-am,  s.  [In  Lat.  Adamus:  Gr.  .4dam,fr.  Heb. 
Adam=(l)  man  in  general;  (2)  Spec.,  Adam,  the 
first  man,  fr.  adam=to  be  red.  Cognate  with  these 
are  rfdawia/i=the  ground,  edom  and  dde?n=the  ruby 
or  sardine  stone.  In  Gen.  ii.  7,  it  is  stated  that  God 
formed  man  (e<A-fta-adam=the  man)  of  dust  (min- 
ha-adamah=from  the  ground),  as  if  to  suggest  that 
man  was  made  of  red  earth,  or  perhaps  that  his 
blood  (in  Heb.  dam)  remotely  resembles  the  color  of 
some  reddish  or  brownish-red  soils,  t 

1.  Gen. :  The  name  given  in  the  TTebrew  Script- 
ures (1)  to  the  human  race  or  man  in  general ;  and 
(2)  to  Adam,  as  being  the  first  man  and  the  progeni- 
tor of  the  human  race. 

*2  Technically.  Mirthfully:  A  Serjeant,  a  bailiff, 
a  jailor. 

"  Not  that  Adam  that  kept  the  Paradise,  but  that  Adam 
that  keeps  the  prison." — Shakesp.:  Com?<ty  of  Errors,  iv.  3. 

Adam  and  Eve,  8.  [Adam,  see  etym. ;  Eve=tho 
first  mother  of  the  human  race.] 

•1.  Bot. :  The  two  tubers  of  Orchis  maculata, 
which,  by  the  fanciful,  were  held,  singly,  to  resem- 
ble the  human  figure,  and,  together,  to  suggest  the 
first  parents  of  our  race.  (Craven.) 

2.  In  America :    The  similar   tubers  of  another 
orchid  the  Aplectrum  ht/emale.  It  is  called  also  the 
Putty-plant.    It  grows  in  the  United  States. 

Adam's  ale,  s.    Water.    (Eng.  colloquial.) 

Adam's  apple,  s.    [In  Lat.  Adami  pomunt.] 

*1.  Bot.:  (1)  The  name  given  by  Gerardo  and 
other  old  authors  to  the  plantain-tree  (Musa  para- 
iliniai-a),  from  the  notion  that  its  fruit  was  that 
sinfully  oaten  by  Adam  in  Eden.  (2)  Thename  given 
for  the  same  reason  to  a  species  of  Citrus. 

2.  Anat. :  A  protuberance  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
throat  formed  by  the  os  hyoides.  The  name  is  sup- 
posed to  have  arisen  from  the  absurd  popular  na- 
tion that  a  portion  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  assumed 
to  have  been  an  apple,  stuck  in  Adam's  throat  when 
he  attempted  to  swallow  it  down. 

*  Adam's  flannel,  «.  rN'amed  .-possibly  from  the 
soft  white  hairs  which  densely  clothe  both  side-  of 
the  leaves  of  the  plant.]  (Carr.) 

Bot.:  The  white  mulleiu  (Verbascum  lychnitis). 
(Craven.) 

Adam's  needle,  s. 

Bot. :  The  popular  name  of  the  genus  Yucca,  mag- 
nificent plants  of  the  Liliaceous  order.  The  term 
needle  refers  to  the  sharp-pointed  leaves.  [YUCCA.] 
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Adam's  wine,  s.  Water.    (Colloquial.)    (Scotch.) 

"Some  take  a  mutchkin  of  porter  to  their  dinner,  but  I 

eloken  my  drouth  wi'  Adam's  wine." — Sir  A.  Wylie,  i.  107. 

*Ad  -am  tl'-18r,  s.  [Apparently  from  a  certain 
Adam  Tiler.  ]  A  pickpocket's  associate,  who  receives 
stolen  goods  and  runs  off  with  them.  (  Wright.) 

ad  -a-mant,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  fr.  Lat.  adamant  a, 
ace.  of  adamas;  from  Gr.  adamas.  As  substantive 
=  (1)  the  hardest  metal,  probably  steel;  (2)  a  com- 
pound of  gold  and  steel ;  (3)  the  diamond.  As  adject- 
ive =  unconquerable ;  a,  priv. ;  damazo—to  over- 
power, to  subdue;  Ger.  demant  or  diamant;  Sw. 
<lamant;  Fr.  diamant;  Ital.  diamante.]  [DIA- 
MOND. ] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  A  stone  of  such  impenetrable  hardness 
that  it  cannot  be  crushed  or  pierced. 

"  So  great  a  fear  my  name  amongst  them  spread 
That  they  supposed  I  could  rend  bars  of  steel, 
And  spurn  in  pieces  posts  of  adamant." 

Shakesp.:  1  Henry  VI. ,  i.  4. 

"  As  an  adamant  harder  than  flint  have  I  made  thy  fore- 
head."— Ezek.  iii.  9. 
Specially : 
*1.  The  loadstone. 

"  As  iron,  toucht  by  the  adamant's  effect, 
To  the  North  Pole  doth  ever  point  direct." 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas,  p.  64. 

"He/.    You  draw  me,  you  hard-hearted  adamant! 
But  yet  you  draw  not  iron,  for  my  heart 
Is  true  as  steel." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Wight's  Dream,  ii.  2. 

If  See  also  the  ballad  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  1,182. 

2.  The  diamond,  the  hardest  of  minerals. 

"  Laws  inscribed  on  adamant." 

Cowper  :   Trans",  of  Milton. 

Still  used  in  this  sense,  but  chiefly  in  poetry. 

3.  The  scoriee  of  gold. 

II.  Fig. :  Hard,  incapable  of  feeling,  destitute  of 
pity. 

"  An  unblushing  forehead,  a  smooth  lying  tongue,  and 
a  heart  of  adamant." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

B.  As   adj.:  Made   of    adamant,    pertaining   to 
adamant.    (Literally   and  figuratively.)    [See  the 
substantive.] 

"  Ah  !  strike  off  this  adamant  chain, 
And  make  me  eternally  free." 

Cowper;   Olney  Hymns,  Ixvii. 

ad-a-man'-te-an,  a.  [Lat.  adamanteus=madQ 
of  steel,  adamantine.]  As  hard  as  adamant. 

"  Of  brazen  shield  and  spear  the  hammered  cuirass, 
Ohaly bean-tempered  steel,  and  frock  of  mail 
Adamantean  proof  I"— Milton  .•  Samson  Agonistes,  134. 

ad-a-man -tine,  a.  [Lat.  adamantinus;  Gr, 
adamant inos=hard  as  steel,  adamantine.]  Very 
hard.  (Rider:  Diet.,  1640.) 

1.  Lit.:  Made  of  adamant. 

"  Wide  is  the  fronting  gate,  and  raised  on  high 
With  adamantine  columns  threats  the  sky." 

Dryden:   VirgiVs  jEneid,  vi.  745. 

2.  Fig.:  Which  cannot  be  broken. 

"  With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 
To  bottomless  perdition  ;  there  to  dwell 
In  adamant  inv  chains  and  penal  fire." 

Miltnn:   P.    L.,  i.  48. 

If  In  poetry  it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide 
•whether  the  word  adamantine  is  used  in  a  literal 
or  figurative  sense. 

adamantine  spar.  s. 

Min.     [So   called   from  its  lustre.]     The  name 

S'ven  by  Black  and  others  to  corundum  from  India, 
is  of  a  dark-greyish  smoke-brown  tint,  but  is 
greenish  or  bluish  by  transmitted  light,  that  is.  in 
specimens  sufficiently  translucent  to  admit  of  the 
experiment  being  made.  When  ground  it  is  used  as 
a  polishing  material.  Dana  classifies  it  with  his 
anhydrous  oxides. 

ad  -a-mas,  s.  [Lat.]  [ADAMANT.]  (Pliny. 
xxxvii.  15.)  The  diamond.  [See  ADAMANT  and 
DIAMOND.] 

Adamas  slderltes.  [Gr.  si*Vos-iron.]  Pliny's 
name  for  corundum.  (Pliny,  xxxvii.  15.)  [CORUN- 
DUM.] (Dana.) 

*ad-a-mate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  amo,  -au,  -atum=to 
love.]  To  love  dearly.  (Minsheu.) 

Ad-a-ml,  genit.  of  Lat.  s.  Adamus=S.dam. 
[ADAM.]  Of  Adam. 

Adami  pomum,  s.    [ADAM'S  APPLE.] 

Ad-am  -Ic,  Ad-am  -I-cal,  a.  [Lat.  Adamicus.'} 
Pertaining  to  Adam  (q.  v.). 

Adamic  earth,  s.    A  term  for  red  clay. 

ad  -a-mine,  s.    [ADAMITE,  2.] 

Ad'-a-mite  (!),«.  [From  Adam,  our  first  father.] 

1.  A  descendant  of  Adam. 

"...  to  an  Adamite 

Forgive,  my  Seraph!  that  such  thoughts  appear, 
For  sorrow  is  our  element." 

Byron.-  Heaven  and  Earth,  i.  1. 


2.  Plural.  Ch.  Hist. :  A  sect  of  Gnostics  which 
arose  in  the  second  century.  Professing  to  imitate 
the  state  of  our  first  father  in  Paradise,  they  re- 
jected marriage  and  the  use  of  raiment.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  sect  became  extinct.  It  was,  how- 
ever, revived  again  in  the  twelfth,  and  subsequently 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century-  John 
Zisca,  the  famous  general  of  the  Hussites,  attacked 
the  Adamites,  who  were  bringing  discredit  upon  his 
army,  slew  some  of  them,  and  committed  others  to 
the  names.  [See  Merry  Beggars,  ii.  1.] 

ad'-a-mlte  (2)  (Dana,  &c.),  ad'-a-mlne  (Frie- 
del),s.  [In  Ger.  adamits.  Named  after  Mr.  Adam, 
of  Paris.]  A  mineral  classed  by  Dana  with  his 
Hydrous  Phosphates  and  Arseniates.  Its  composi- 
tion is  arsenic  39*95.  zinc  54*32,  with  a  trace  of  iron 
and  manganese.  Hardness,  3*5;  specific  gravity, 
4*338 ;  luscre,  strongly  vitreous.  It  is  of  a  honey 
color,  with  violet  externally.  It  is  transparent.  The 
crystals  are  orthorhombic.  Found  in  Chili. 

Ad-a-mlt'-Ic,  id-a-mlt'-I-cal,  a.  [ADAMITE(I).] 
Pertaining  to  the  Adamites,  resembling  the  Adam- 
ites. 

ad'-ams.-lte,  *.  [Named  by  Shepard  after  a  Mr. 
Adams.]  A  mineral,  a  variety,  or  perhaps  a  mere 
synonym  of  Muscovite  (Q.V.).  It  is  a  greenish-black 
mica,  found  in  the  United  States. 

ad-an-s6 -nl-a,  s.  [In  Fr.  Adansonie.  Named 
after  Adanson,  a  celebrated  French  traveler,  who 
lived  from  1749  to  1754  in  Senegal,  investigating  its 
natural  history.]  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  order  Sterculiaceae,  or  Sterculiads.  The  A.  dig- 
itata  is  the  Baobab,  Monkey-bread,  African  cala- 
bash, or  Ethiopian  sour-gourd  tree.  It  has  a  fan- 
tastic look,  its  stem  being  of  little  height,  but  of 
great  thickness;  one  specimen  was  found  thirty 
feet  in  diameter.  The  fruit  is  about  ten  inches 
long.  Externally  it  is  downy ;  within  this  down  is 
a  hard  woody  rind,  which  requires  a  saw  to  cut  it 
across ;  and  inside  the  rind  is  an  eatable  pulp,  of 
slightly  acid  taste.  The  juice  mixed  with  sugar  is 
serviceable  in  putrid  and  pestilential  fevers.  The 
Africans  mix  the  dried  and  powdered  leaves  with 
their  food  to  promote  perspiration,  and  they  have 
been  found  useful  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  The 
Adansonia  is  properly  a  native  of  Africa,  but  it  has 
been  introduced,  probably  by  the  Mussulmans,  into 
India,  where  its  large  white  flowers  appear  in  May 
and  June,  to  be  in  due  time  followed  by  fruit. 

*a-dant't  v.  t.    [ADATTNT.J 

ad  -a-pls.  s.  [From  adapts,  a  synonym  for  the 
common  rabbit,  g*iven  by  Gesner,  and  adopted  for 
this  genus  from  its  resemblance  in  size,  structure, 
and,  it  is  believed,  in  habits,  to  the  rabbit.] 

Palceont.:  A  fossil  mammal  of  which  some  re- 
mains were  met  with  in  the  gypsum  of  Montmartro, 
near  Paris.  It  appears  to  have  resembled  a  hedge- 
hog, but  to  have  been  one-third  larger.  It  was  of 
eocene  age. 

ad  apt  ,  v.  t.  [In  FT.  adapter;  Sp.  adaptor; 
Ital.  aaattare:  Lat.  od=to;  ap(*o=to  fit;  Gr.  hapto 
=to  fasten,  or  bind  to.]  To  fit  to,  to  adjust  to,  to 
make  suitable  for.  (Used  either  of  things  material 
or  immaterial.) 

"  Ships  adapted  both  for  war  and  for  trade  were  re- 
quired."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

"'  Can  portion  out  his*  pleasure  and  adapt 
His  round  of  pastoral  duties." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

*ad-apf ,  a.    [ADAPT,  v.]    Fitted. 
"  Adapt    to   prudent    husbandry." — If  Urfey,-    Collin'a 
Walk,  ch.  1. 

ad-apt-a-bU'-I-tf,  s.    [ADAPTABLE.] 

I.  Gen. :  The  quality  of  being  able  to  be  adapted. 

"  One  of  the  most  wonderful  circumstances  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  hand  is  its  adaptability  to  an  infinite 
number  of  offices."— Toad  A  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.  i.  149. 

II,  Technically: 

Darwinism.  Variability:  The  capability  pos- 
sessed by  organized  beings  to  acquire  new  qualities 
through  the  operation  of  the  external  conditions  of 
life  under  which  they  are  placed. 

"  On  the  other  hand  we  call  adaptability  ( adapt abilit as), 
or  variability  (variabilitas),  the  capability  inherent  in 
all  organisms  to  acquire  such  new  qualities  under  the 
influence  of  the  outer  world." — Haeckel:  Hist,  of  Crea* 
tion,  i.  220. 

ad-apt  -a-ble,  a.  [ADAPT.]  That  may  bo 
adapted* 

tad-apt -a-ble-ness,  *.  [ADAPTABLE.]  The 
quality  of  being  able  to  bo  adapted  or  adjusted. 

If  Nearly  obsolete,  its  place  being  supplied  by 
ADAPTABILITY. 

ad-apt-a  -tion,  *ad-ap -tion,  s.  [InFr.  adapt- 
ation.} 

A.  Generally: 

1,  2,  3.  The  act  of  adapting,  adjusting,  or  fitting 
to;  the  state  of  being  adapted,  adjusted,  or  fitted 
to;  the  thing  adjusted. 


"  Its  (the  eye's)  capacity  of  adaptation,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  will,  to  distinct  vision  at  every  distance 
beyond  that  of  a  few  inches."— Toad  if-  Bowman-.  Physiol. 
Anat..  ii.  47. 

B.  Technically: 

Darwinism:  The  capability  of  acquiring  new 
characteristics;  also  the  new  characteristics  ac- 
qui  red  by  a  living  being  through  the  operation  of  the 
external  conditions  of  life  under  which  it  is  placed. 

"They  can  hardly  be  due  to  adaptations  within  a  late 
period."— Darwin  :  Descent  of  Man,  pt.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

"...  more  perfect  adaptation  to  the  external  con- 
ditions of  life."— Ibid.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  viii. 

ad-apt'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ADAPT.] 

"  But  in  the  case  of  an  island,  or  of  a  country  partly 
surrounded  by  barriers,  into  which  new  and  bettor 
adapted  forms  could  not  freely  enter  .  .  .  .*' — Dar- 
win :  Qrig.  of  Species,  ch.  iv. 

ad-apt -ed-ness,  s.  [ADAPT.]  The  state  of  being 
adapted,  suitableness 

ad-apt'-er,  s.    [ADAPT.] 
Gen.:  One  who  or  that  which  adapts. 
H  The  term  adapter  is  also  used  to  denote  that 
piece  of  tubing  by  which  the  smaller  tube  of  a  tele- 
scope or  microscope  containing  the  eye-piece,  <fcc.,  is 
connected  with  the  larger  or  main  tube.    It  also 
signifies,  in  chemical  apparatus,  a  connecting  piece 
of  tube  to  unite  a  retort  to  a  bottle,  Ac. 

ad-apt'-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [ADAPT.] 
*ad-ap'-tion,  s.    [ADAPTATION.] 
ad-apt  -I ve,  a.    [ADAPT.] 

1.  In  an  active  sense :  Having  the  power  of  adapt- 
ing  one  thing  to  another,  or  in  fact  so  adapting  it. 

" .  .  .  the  adaptive  understanding." — Coleridge  • 
Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  81. 

IT  The  adaptive  power  =  the  understanding  which 
has  the  faculty  of  adapting  means  to  ends. 

"  .  .  .  what  I  have  elsewhere  called  the  adapt  ire 
power,  that  is,  the  faculty  of  adapting  means  to  proxi- 
mate ends." — Coleridge  :  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  178. 

2.  In  a  passive  sense.    Spec,  in  Biology:  Capa- 
bility of  being  adapted,  or  being  actually  adapted 
to  something  else. 

"In  the  greater  number  of  mammals  the  bones  assume 
a  very  modified  and  adaptive  position." — Flower:  Otte* 
ology  of  the  Mammalia,  p.  242. 

'*.     .     .    adaptive   changes   of    structure." — Darwin 
Descent  of  Man,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

•JT  Biol.  An  adaptive  character:  An  analogical 
character ;  one  founded  not  on  affinity,  but  on  anal- 
ogy. [ANALOGY.] 

"These  resemblances,  though  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  whole  life  of  the  being,  are  ranked  as  merely 
adaptive  or  analogical  characters," — Darwin:  Origin  of 
Species,  ch.  xiii. 

ad-apt  -Ive-lyS  adv.  [ADAPTIVE.]  In  an  adapt- 
ive manner,  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  something  else. 

".  .  .  such  later  and  less  typical  mammalia  do  more 
effective  work  by  virtue  of  their  adoptively  modified 
structures." — Owen:  Classif.  of  Mammalia. 

*ad-apt  -ness,  s.  [ADAPTXZSS.]  The  state  of 
being  fitted  to. 

IT  Adaptation  and  aptness  have  now  taken  its 
place. 

"Some  notes  are  to  display  the  adaptnesa  of  the  sound 
to  the  sense," — Dr.  ffewton. 

ad-apt-br'-I-al,  a.  With  the  tendency  to  adapt; 
fitting,  suitable. 

A-dar',  s.  [Heb.  Adar.  Perhaps  from  the  Syri- 
ans; or  from  the  Heb.  odar=to  be  ample,  to  be 
magnificent.]  The  sixth  month  of  the  Jewish  civil, 
and  the  twelfth  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  The 
name  was  not  introduced  till  after  the  Captivity 
(Esther  iii.  7,  13;  viii.  12;  ix.  1,15,17,21).  It  cor- 
responded to  the  latter  part  of  February  and  the  be- 
ginning of  March,  If  derived  from  theHeb.(odar= 
to  be  ample  or  magnificent),  the  name  may  refer  to 
the  splendid  character  of  the  spring  vegetation  as 
seen  during  Adar.  The  Jew  ish  months  rising  lunar, 
the  year  of  twelve  months  thus  constituted  falls 
short  of  the  solar  one  by  about  eleven  days.  To  rem- 
crlv  tins  inequality,  a  second  Xrfarwas  intercalated 
once  in  three  years,  which  was  called  Vcodar. 

A-dar-a,  s.    [Corrupted  Arabic  (T).] 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star  of  the  2*5  magnitude,  called 
also  Canis  Majoris. 

adar-blf-rl-um.    [Lat.]    [AD] 

*a  dar  -$6,  s.  [Or.  adarkc,  adarkcs,  adartos,  or 
ni}tirl:ion=aL  saline  efflorescence  on  the  herbairo  of 
marshes.  ]  A  sal  inn  efflorescence  on  marsh-herbage, 
Orat  seen  in  Gala Ua.  It  was  used  in  leprosy,  tet- 
ters, and  some  other  skin  diseases. 

a-dar  -con,  s.  [Heb.  adarkon  —  n  daric  (1  Chron. 
xxix.  7;  Ezra  viii.  27),  in  which  owr  Km-lHi  trans- 
lators rendered  it"  a  drachm."  In  Kzra  ii.  t>9;  Noh. 
vii.  70,  71,  T2,  the  word  IfldarfemKm  al^orf-ndororl"  a 
drachm.  Talmud,  darken  :  tir.dareikos.]  Adaric, 


boll,     bo"y;     pout,    jo~wl;     cat,     c,ell,     chorus,     c.fcin,     bench;     go,     £em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shfls.     -ble,     -die.    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


adarme 
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adder's-wort 


a  Persian  gold  coin  current  in  Palestine  after  the 
Captivity.  Who  first  struck  them  is  still  a  matter 
of  dispute.  [DAKIC.] 

a-dar  -m6,  s.  A  small  weight  used  in  the  Span- 
ish peninsula  and  in  Spanish  America.  It  is  the 
sixteenth  part  of  a  Spanish  ounce. 

*a-dar'-nech,  s.    A  golden  color.    (Howell.) 

*a-da  rned,  a.    Ashamed.    (Coles.) 

*a-dar  -rls,  s.  Theflower  of  sea-water.  (Howell.) 

*a-da  f  e  (pa.  par.  adased,  adassid),  v.  [Icel. 
dasa  ;  cf.  A.  b.  dwme  =  stupid.]  [DASE.1 

1.  Lit.:  To  dazzle. 

"My  Here  and  shynynge  eyen  were  all  adased  and 
derked."  —  Caxton:  Divers  Fruytful  Ghostly  Maters. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  put  out  of  countenance. 

"  Beth  not  adased  for  your  innocence." 

Chaucer  (ed.  Urry),  p.  106. 

a-da  -ta-Is,  a-da  -tls,  or  a-da  -tfs,  s.  A  kind 
of  cloth  made  of  muslin.  It  is  manufactured  in 
Bengal  and  other  parts  of  India. 

*a-da  unt,  *a-dant,  v.  *.  [A.  N.  Old  form  of 
DAUNT  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  daunt.    (Daniel.) 

2.  To  tame,  to  subdue,  to  extinguish. 

"  His  flesho  wolde  have  charged  him  with  f  atnesse,  but 
that  the  wantonnesse  of  his  wombe  with  travaile  and 
fastyng  he  adaunteth."  —  Robert  oj  Gloucester. 

3.  To  mitigate  ;  to  restrain. 

"  Ageyna  heom  thy  wrathe  ndant, 
Gef  heom  mercy."  —  Kyng  Aliaaunder,  2,853. 

*a-da'unt-rel-ey,  s.    [AVAUNTLAY.] 
*a-daw  ,  *a-daw  e,  v.  t.  &  i. 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  daunt. 

"As  one  adaw'd  and  half  confused  stood." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  v.  W. 

2.  To  awake. 

"  But.  sire,  a  man  that  waketh  of  his  slepe 
He  may  not  sodenly  wel  taken  kepe 
Upon  a  thing,  ne  seen  it  parntly 
Till  that  he  be  adawcd  veraily." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10,274. 

3.  To  abate. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  To  be  daunted.    (Spenser.) 

2.  To  awake. 

*  a-dawe,  adv.  [ADAW,  v.]  Of  (from)  day.  i.  e., 
life. 

"Some  wolde  have  hym  adawe, 
And  some  sayde  it  was  not  hiwe." 

Richard  Occur  Oe  Lion,  973. 

a-daw-let,  a-daw  lut,  s.  (Hindustani:  (1) 
Justice,  equity  ;  (2)  a  court  of  justice.] 

In  India:  A  court  of  justice.    In  those  portions  of 
British  Oriental  possessions  where  Mohammedan 
law  terms  are  in  use,  the  courts  of  justice  are  di- 
vided into  Dewanee  and  Faujdarry,  the  former  being 
civil  and  the  latter  criminal  courts. 
a-da  7,  a-da'y,  adv.    [Eng.  a;  day.] 
*1.  In  the  daytime,  by  day. 

"  For  what  thing  William  won  aday  with  his  bowe, 
Were  it  fethered  foul,  or  foure-feted  beste." 

William  and  the  Werewolf,  p.  S. 
2.  Each  day. 

"  CVm.    Nay,  let  her  languish 
A  drop  of  blood  a-day;  and,  being  aged, 
Die  of  this  folly!"—  Shakesp..-  Cymbeline,  i.  2. 


1  In  this  sense  it  is  often  followed  by  un,  with 
reference  to  the  fact  that  one  desirous  of  finding  the 
sum  of  a  series  of  figures  placed  line  beneath  line, 
generally  commences  with  the  lowest,  and  moves  up 
till  he  reaches  the  topmost  one.  (Lit.  kfig.) 

"...  as  man  can  certainly  produce  great  results  by 
adding  up  in  any  given  direction  mere  individual  differ- 
ences."— Darwin:  Origin  of  Species,  ch.  iv. 

"...  rejecting  that  which  is  bad,  preserving  and 
adding  up  all  that  is  good." — Ibid. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  augment,  to  produce  an  increase. 

"His  influence  at  Edinburgh  added  to  the  terror  which 
he  inspired  among  the  mountains." — Macaulay  :  Hist,  of 
England,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  To  append  one  statement  to  another. 

"He  added  that  he  would  willingly  consent  to  the  en- 
tire abolition  of  the  tax  if  it  should  appear  that  the  tax 
and  the  abuses  were  inseparable." — Macaulay  :  Hist,  of 
Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

T[  In  the  example  under  B.  1,  there  may  be  an 
ellipsis  of  an  accusative  after  added ;  and  in  that 
under  B.  2,  the  whole  statement  commencing  that  he 
would  may  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  an  ac- 
cusative. 

ad  da,  s.  [Arabic.]  A  small  lizard,  the  Scincus 
officinalis,  which  occurs  in  Syria,  Arabia,  India, 
Egypt,  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  cel- 
ebrated by  Eastern  physicians  on  account  of  its 
imagined  efficacy  in  curing  elephantiasis,  leprosy, 
and  other  cutaneous  diseases  common  in  those  re- 
gions. 

tad  -da-ble,  a.    [ADDIBLE.] 

ad  -dar,  «.  [An  African  word ;  Lat.  addax,  genii, 
addacis.  (Pliny,  ii.  37.)  Col.  Hamilton  Smith 
considers  Pliny's  strepsiceros  to  be  the  genuine  ad- 
dax. (Griffiths  Cuvier,  iv.  193.)]  A  species  of  an- 
telope, formerly  called  Oryx  addax,  now  Oryx 
nasomaculata.  It  is  about  three  feet  seven  inches 
high  at  the  shoulder,  and  three  feet  eight  inches  at 
the  loins.  It  has  a  lengthened  mane  upon  the  neck, 
and  a  tuft  of  hair  beneath  the  throat,  points  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  typical  Oryces. 
The  horns  are  equally  robust  in  both  sexes,  and 
have  two  and  a-half  spiral  turns.  The  greater  part 
of  the  animal  is  of  a  white  color.  It  is  found  in 
Arabia,  in  the  Sahara,  and  as  far  west  as  Senegal. 

*adde,  pret.  ofv.    [HAD.] 

ad-d§9  -Im-ate,  f.  t.  [Lat.  ad=to;  decimo=to 
decimate;  decimi«!=the  tenth;  deeem=ten.]  To 
take  tithes,  or  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  tithes. 

ad  -ded,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ADD.] 

A.  As  past  participle : 

".  .  .  I  wish  to  get  the  added  force  of  all  ten." — Tun- 
doll:  Frag,  of  Science,  iv.  77. 

B.  As  adjective:  Additional. 

"  The  baby  seems  to  smile  with  added  charms." 

Coteper:  Progress  of  Error,  521. 

*ad-deem  ,  ad-dem  e,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  ademan=ta 
judge,  adjudge,  doom,  deem,  or  try.]  To  deem,  to 
adjudge,  to  account,  to  regard. 

"And  for  revengement  of  those  wrongful  smarts, 
Which  I  to  others  did  inflict  afore, 
Addeem'd  me  to  endure  this  penance  sore." 

Speaser:  F.  «.,  VL,  viii.  22. 

'ad-deem '-ed,  *ad-dem  ed,  pa.  par.  [ADDEEM.] 

ad-den  -diim,  pi.  ad  den  da,  gerundive  par. 
[Latin.] 

Sing. :  A  thing  (plur.  things)  to  be  added, 
ad-de-phag  -I-a,  s.    [ADEPHAGIA.] 


like  a  yellowish-whit*  collar  around  its  neck.  The 
minute  wounds  made  by  an  adder-bite  should  be 
promptly  sucked  and  the  poison  spat  out,  after 
whicli  they  should  be  batned  with  olive-oil,  and 
ammonia  administered  internally. 

"  It  is  the  bright  day  that  brings  forth  the  adder  ; 
And  that  craves  wary  walking." 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Ctrsar,  ii.  1. 

In  America  the  term  is  applied  to  several  varie- 
ties of  non-venomous  reptiles,  such  as  the  puffing 
adder,  milk  adder.  &c. 

2.  In  Scripture:  An  appellation  given  to  four 
probably  venomous  snakes : 

(a)  Heb.  achshub,  Gr.  as»£s=the  viper  (Bochart. 
&c.)  or  the  puff  adder  (Col.  Hamilton  Smith),  Ps. 
cxl.  3,  quoted  in  Rom.  lii.  13,  where  the  reptile  is 
called  the  asp. 

(b)  Heb.  pet  hen,  Ps.  Iviii.  5 ;  xci.  13=tho  "asp"  of 
Deut.  xxxh.  33 ;  Job  xx.  14, 16 ;  Isa.  xi.  8.    It  may  be 
the  A'aia  haje  (Dr.  Lindsay  Alexander,  &c.). 

(c)  Heb.  tsiphoni  and  tsepha,  Prov.  xxiii.  32.    In 
this  passage  it  is  rendered  in  Septuagint  Greek 
kerastes.    It  is  the  "cockatrice"  of  Isa.  xi.  8;  xiv. 
29:  lix.  5.    [CoCKATEICEj 

(d)  Heb.  shephiphon,  Gen.  xlix.  17.    Probably  the- 
Vipera  cerastes 

"  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way.  an  adder  in  the 
path,  that  biteth  the  horse  heels,  so  that  his  rider  shall 
fall  backward." — Gen.  xlix.  17. 

II.  Generically: 

1.  Any  serpent  of  the  extended  Linntean  genus 
Coluber.    (Griffith's  Cuvier,  ix.  256,  331.) 

2.  Plural.    Adders.  The  name  given  by  Haeckel's 
translator  to  the  Aglyphodonta,  a  sub-order  of  Ser- 
pents. 

3.  An  animal,  plant,  or  anything  more  or  less 
closely  resembling  the  adder  described  under  No.  1. 
(See  the  compounds  below.) 

adder-bead,  s.    [ADDER-STONE.]    (Scotch.) 
adder-bolt,  adder-fly,  s.    A  name  sometimes 
given  to  various  species  or  dragon-flies, 
adder-gem,  s.    A  kind  of  charm. 
adder-like,  a.    Like  an  adder. 
Spec. :  Venomous,  revengeful. 
"Worm-like  'twas  trampled — adder-like  avenged." 
Byron:  Corsair,  canto  i.  14. 

adder-pike,  s.  The  lesser-weaver,  or  sting-flsh. 
(Trachinus  vipera). 

adder 's-grass,  s. 

*1.  A  plant ;  the  Cynosorchis.  (Gerard:  Herball.) 

2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  adder's  tongue 
(q.  v.). 

adder's  mouth,  s.  A  name  for  the  plants  of  the 
genus  Microstylis.  (American.) 

adder-stone,  adder-bead  (Scotch),  s.  [So  called 
because  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  formed  by 
adders.  (See  Jamieson:  Scott.  Diet.)]  A  stone  or 
bead  used  by  the  Druids  as  an  amulet. 

adder's  tongue,  s. 

I.  Singular: 

1.  The  English  name  of  the  fern-genus  Ophioglos- 
sum.  The  scientific  appellation  [fr.  Gr.  ophis=a. 
serpent;  glvssa^tougue]  has  nearly  the  same  mean- 


9,-da^ys.,  adv.    [Eng.   a:  days.]    On  days  or  in       ad'-der,  «.    A  person  who,  or  a  machine  which 
days.    Used  in  the  expression     now-a-days."  adds  numbers. 


"  There  be  many  servants  noie-a-days  that  break  away 
every  man  from  his  master."  —  1  Sam.  xxv.  10. 

ad-az,s.  [ADDICE.]  (Kennet's  MS.  Gloss.)  (Hal- 
liwell.) 

ad-cor  -por-ate,  f.  t.  [Lat.  od  =  to;  corpus  - 
body.]  To  unite  one  body  to  another,  to  incorpor- 
ate. (Minsheu:  Guide  into  Tongues,  1627.) 

add,  v.  t.  &  i.  [In  Ger.  addiren  ;  FT.  additionner  ; 
fr.  Lat.  addo—(\)  to  give  in  addition  to,  (2)  to  add: 
ad=to,  and  do=to  give.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1  1.  To  give  in  addition  to. 

"And  she  called  his  name  Joseph,  and  said,  The  Lord 
shall  add  to  me  another  son."  —  Gen.  xxx.  24. 

2.  To  put  a  number  or  anything  to  another. 

(a)  To  put  one  number  to  another  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  their  sum     As  a  rule,  the  number 
added  to  is  larger  than  that  which  is  added  to  it, 
but  it  may  bo  otherwise. 

"Whatsoever  positive  idea  a  man  has  in  his  mind  of  any 
quantity,  he  can  repeat  it,  and  a>l>l  it  to  the  former,  as 
easily  us  he  can  u<l't  together  the  idea  of  two  days  or  two 
years."  —  Locke. 

(b)  To  put  one  thing  to  another. 
"Can  Nature  add  a  charm,  or  Art  confer 

A  new-found  luxury  not  seen  in  her  Y  " 

roir/xr  :  Expostulation. 


ad'-der,  s.  [A.  S.  ncedre=Rn  adder,  the  form  ad- 
der having  arisen  from  the  wrong  division  of  the 
article  and  the  noun,  a  nceddre.  an  <eddre ;  Dut. 
iiddrr=n  viper;  Icol.  nadhr,  nadhra ;  Goth,  nadrs; 
Wel.  neider;  Lat.  natrix=SL  water-snake.]  [\AT- 
BIX.] 

I.  Specifically: 

1.  The  most  common  English  name  of  the  viper, 
Pelias  berus.    Its  color  is  yellowish-brown  or  olive, 
with  a  double  series  of  black  spots  along  the  back, 
and   the    sides   paler    and    spotted    with    black. 
It  has  a  broad 
triangular 
head   and   a 
short  tail.     It 
rarely  exceeds 
two    feet   in 
length.      It    is 
the  only  pois- 
onous reptile 
found  in  Brit- 
ain.   The  com- 
mon     snake 
(Coluber    na- 
tri.r*l.  which  is 
Bometunes  con- 
founded with  The  Adder  (Pelias  Berus). 
it,  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  having  a  longer  tail,  and  what  looks 


Adder's  Tongue  (Ophioglossum  Vul^atum). 
1.  Complete  plant.  2.  Fructification. 

3.  Portion  of  No.  2  raugnified.  4.  Spores. 

ing.  Tho  reference  is  to  the  fact  that  the  fructifica- 
tion is  not,  as  is  usual  with  ferns,  on  the  back  of  the 
frond,  but  is  in  a  lengthened  spike,  remotuly  re- 
sembling a  serpent's  tongue. 

2.  Yellow  adder's  ton>nn-:  A  n;une  for  tlio  En/- 
thronium  Atnericanumia  genus  of  liliaceous  plant's. 

II.  Plural:  Lindley's  name  for  the  Ophipglos- 
sacece,  an  order  of  the  Felicales  or  Fern-alliance. 
[OPHIOGLOSSACE.E.] 

adder's-wort,  s. 

*  1.  The  common  bistort,  or  snakeweed  (Polyfionuin 
bistorta). 


ftte,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p6t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wSrk,     who,     son;     mate,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


addettit 

f2.  The  adder's  tongue  (Ophioglossum)  (q.  v.). 
Tf  The  sea-adder  is  a  pipe-fish— the  Syngnathus 

CtCUS.     [SEA- ADDER.] 

*ad-det'-tlt,pa.par.  [DEBT.]  Indebted.  (Scotch.) 
"And  was  addettit  for  my  misdoing, 
Unto  our  cuntre  to  have  sufferit  pane." 

Douglas:   Vinjil,  351. 

ad'-dl-bll'-I-ty,  *ad-da-bll  -I-tyS  s.  [Lat,  addo 
—to  put  to,  to  add.]  Capability  of  being  added. 

"This  endless  addition  or  addibility  (if  any  one  like  the 
•word  better,!  of  numbers,  so  apparent  to  the  mind,  is  that 
which  gives  us  the  clearest  and  most  distinct  idea  of 
infinity." — Locke. 

ad  -dl-ble,  ad'-da-ble,  a.  [Lat.  arfdo=to  put 
to,  to  add.]  That  may  be  added,  capable  of  being 
added. 

"The  first  number  in  every  addition  is  called  the  orf- 
dable  number  ;  the  other  the  number  or  numbers  added  ; 
and  the  numbers  invented  by  the  addition,  the  aggregate 
•or  sum." — L'ockm: 

"The  clearest  idea  it  can  get  of  infinity  is  the  confused 
incomprehensible  remainder  of  endless  addible  numbers, 
•which  affords  no  prospect  of  stop  or  boundary." — Locke. 

*ad'-dl$e  (l),«.    [ADZE.] 

"The  add  ice  hath  its  blade  made  thin  and  somewhat 
arching.  As  the  axe  hath  its  edge  parallel  to  its  handle, 
so  the  addice  hath  its  edge  athwart  the  handle,  and  is 
ground  to  a  basil  on  its  inside  to  its  outer  edge." — Moxon: 
Mechanical  Exercises. 

*ad'-dlce  (2),s.  An  addled  egg.  (Uitloet.)  (Halli- 
well.) 

ad-dlct',  v.  t.  [Lat.  addictus,  pa.  par  of  addico 
=to  adjudge  or  assign,  to  devote  to;  ad=to;  dico, 
dicavi=to  dedicate,  to  consecrate.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Completely  to  give  one's  self  over  to  a  practice 
or  pursuit.  This  may  be  good,  indifferent,  or  bad. 

(a)  Good: 

"They  have  addicted  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the 
saints." — 1  Cor.  xvi.  15. 

(6)  Indifferent: 

".   .   .  as  little  addicted  to  staying  at  home  as  their  kins- 
folk of  New  England."— ^7.  S.  Mill:  Pol.  Econ. 
"A.  poet's  cat,  sedate  and  grave 
As  poet  well  could  wish  to  have, 
Was  much  addicted  to  inquire 
For  nooks  to  which  she  might  retire." 

Cowper.-  The  Retired  Cat. 

".  .  .  the  Hebrew,  which  stands  second  in  point  of 
antiquity,  is  less  addicted  to  this  practice." — Beanies: 
Compar.  Gram.,  Aryan  Lang,  of  India,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

(c)  Bad: 

"  A  man  gross  indeed,  sottish,  and  addicted  to  low  com- 
pany and  low  merriment." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

*H  It  is  not  creditable  to  human  nature  that  the 
bad  sense  of  the  word  now  is  the  most  common  one, 
as  if  one  more  frequently  gave  himself  over  to  an 
evil  pursuit  or  practice  than  to  a  good  one,  and  the 
<levotion  in  the  former  case  was,  as  a  rule,  greater 
than  in  the  latter. 

B.  Technically.    Old  Roman  Law:  Various  mean- 
ings, among  others,  to  assign  a  debtor  to  the  service 
of  his  creditor  as  a  means  of  liquidating  his  debt. 
Tho  principal  of  the  debt,  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  interest  accruing  on  it,  was  called  addict- 
ing.     With  tacit  reference  to  this  Roman  custom, 
Ben  Jonson  says,  "  I  am  neither  author  nor  fauter 
of  any  sect,  but  if  I  have  anything,  defend  it  as 
truths." 

"...  the  technical  difference  between  the  nexus 
•and  the  addictus,  or  between  the  debt  arising  from  the 
principal  loan  and  that  arising  from  unpaid  interest."— 
Lewis.-  Early  Roman  Hist.,  ch.  xii. 

ad-dlct',  a.  [Lat.  addictus,  pa.  par.  of  addico.] 
Addicted. 

"  If  he  be  addict  to  vice." 

Shakesp.:  Passionate  Pilgrim,  17. 

ad-dlCt'-ed,  pa.  par.  [ADDICT.]  Wholly  given 
over  to.  This  may  be  done  formally ;  or  it  may 
arise,  without  the  deliberate  intention  of  the  indi- 
vidual, by  his  allowing  himself  to  be  overmastered 
by  a  habit. 

tad-diet  -ed-ness,  s.  [ADDICTED.]  The  quality 
or  the  state  of  being  addicted. 

"Those  know  how  little  I  have  remitted  of  my  former 
Gddictedness  to  make  chemical  experiments."— Boyle. 

ad -diet -Ing,  pr.  peer.    [ADDICT.] 

1[  It  is  generally  followed  by  a  reflective  pronoun. 
Its  meaning  is— devoting  [one's  self]  to.  giving  one's 
self  wholly  over  to ;  allowing  one's  self  to  become  a 
slave  to  a  habit. 

ad-dlc  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  addictio—thc  sentence  of 
a  praetor  adjudging  property  to  any  one,  or  a  debtor 
to  tho  service  of  las  creditor.] 

1.  The  act  of  addicting  or  devoting. 

2.  The  state  of  being  addicted  or  devoted;  pro- 
pensity, proclivity. 

"Since  his  addiction  was  to  courses  vain; 
His  companies  unletter'd,  rude,  and  shallow." 
Shakesp.:  King  Henry  I'.,  i.  1. 

ad'-dlng,  pr.  par.    [ADD.] 
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ad-dlt'-a-ment,  s.  [Lat.  additanientum,  q.  v.] 
Something  added,  as  property  to  property  pre- 
viously acquired,  furniture  to  anouse,  or  a  commer- 
cial venture  to  one  which  has  gone  before.  [ADDIT- 

AMEXTUM.] 

"But  then  it  must  be  considered  whether  the  charge  of 
the  additament  will  not  destroy  the  profit."  — Bacon; 
Physiol.  Rent. 

ad-dlt-a-men'-tum,  s.    [Lat.  =  an  addition,  an 

increase.  ] 

Old  Anat.:  That  method  of  joining  bone  to  bone 
which  is  called  epiphysis.  [EPIPHYSIS.] 

ad-dl  -tion,  s.  [In  Ger,  and  Fr.  addition;  Ital. 
addizione :  fr.  Liat.  additio ;  addo=toputto.]  [ADD.] 

I.  The  act  of  adding— 

(a)  An  arithmetical  number,  an  algebraic  term. 
or,  more  generally,  anything  to  another  of  the  same 
kind. 

"The  infinite  distance  between  the  Creator  and  the 
noblest  of  all  creatures  can  never  be  measured,  nor  ex- 
hausted by  endless  addition  of  finite  degrees."—  Bent. 

(6)  Anything  to  one  of  a  different  kind,  as  uthis 
addition  of  insult  to  injury." 

II.  The  state  of  being  added  to. 

"Their  common  object  was  to  collect  the  memorials 
preserved  in  the  different  nations  and  cities,  whether  in 
sacred  or  civil  depositories,  and  to  publish  them  for  gen- 
eral information,  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  ob- 
tained, without  addition  or  subtraction."—  Lewis:  Early 
Rom.  Hist.,  ch.  xiv. 

III.  The  thing  added. 

(a)  Ordinary  Language:   An  arithmetical  num- 
ber, an  algebraic  term,  or  anything  added  to  an- 
other of  the  same  kind  or  to  something  else  of  a 
different  character. 

"Such  a  kingdom,  had  it  been  contiguous  to  Provence, 
would  indeed  have  been  a  most  formidable  addition  to 
the  French  monarchy." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

"  They  are  not  mentioned  by  Livy,  and  probably  formed 
no  part  of  the  Licinian  law,  but  were  additions  of  a  sub- 
sequent date." — Lewis:  Early  Rom.  Hist.,  ch.  xiii. 

(b)  Technically: 

1.  Arith.:  Tho  branch  of  arithmetic  which  teaches 
how  one  can  find  a  number  equal  to  the  sum  of  two 
or  more  given  numbers.  It  is  divided  into  simple 
and  compound  addition.  Simple  addition  deals 
with  numbers  of  the  same  denomination,  as 

$2.00 

6  $3.00 

5  $4.00 


11  $9.00 

while  compound  addition  has  to  do  with  those  of 
different  denominations,  as 

£  B.  d. 
1  6  11 
248 


£3       11         7 

11  Addition  is  the  reduction  of  two  or  more  numbers  of 
like  kind  together  into  one  sum  or  total." — Cocker:  Arith- 
metic. 

2.  Her. :  Something  added  to  a  coat  of  arms  as  a 
mark  of  honor,  as,  for  instance,  a  bordure,  a  quar- 
ter, a  canton,  a  gyron,  or  a  pilo.    It  is  opposed  to 
ABATEMENT.    [ABATEMENT.]    (Lit.  and  Jig.) 

"  Ajax.  I  thank  thee,  Hector: 
Thou  art  top  gentle,  and  too  free  a  man: 
I  came  to  kill  thee,  cousin,  and  bear  hence 
A  great  addition  earned  in  thy  death." 

Shakesp,:    Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  fi. 
"They  clepe  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase 
Soil  our  addition;  and  indeed  it  takes 
From  our  achievements." — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

3.  Music :  A  dot  placed  at  the  right  side  of  a  note, 
to  indicate  that  it  is  to  be  lengthened  one  half. 
Thus  f'  is    a  crotchet    and  a  half,  not  simply  a 
crotchet. 

4.  Distillation:    Anything   added   to  a  wash   or 
liquor  when  it  is  in  a  state  of  fermentation. 

ad-dl'-tion-al,  a.&s.    [In  Fr.  additionel.1 

A.  As   adjective ;   Pertaining   to   that  which    is 
added. 

"...  whether  any,  or  if  any,  how  much,  of  these 
additional  debts  would  be  claimed."— Fronde.-  Hist,  of 
Engl.,  vol.  iv. 

"...  every  increase  of  capital  gives,  or  is  capable  of 
giving,  additional  employment  to  industry,  and  this 
without  assignable  limit."—  J.  S.  Mill:  Political  Economy. 

B.  As  substantive :  That  which  is  added. 

"  Maybe,  some  little  additional  may  further  the  incor- 
poration."— Bacon. 

ad-dl'-tion-al-ljf,  adv.  [ADDITION'.]  By  way  of 
addition. 

*ad-dl  -tion-a-ry\  a.  [ADDITION.]  The  same  as 
ADDITIONAL. 

ad  -dlt-Ive,  a.  [Lat.  additivus.']  That  may  bo  or 
is  to  be  added;  opposed  to  subtraction.  (Used  of 
numbers,  of  algebraic  quantities,  or  figuratively.) 

"...  all  of  it  is  add  it  i  i' f,  none  of  it  is  subtructive." 
—Carlyle:  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship,  Lect.  IV. 
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ad'-dlt-br-jf,  a.  [ADDITION.]  That  which  adds 
or  may  add. 

"The  additory  fiction  givea  to  a  great  man  a  larger 
share  of  reputation  than  belongs  to  him,  to  enable  him  to 
serve  some  good  end  or  purpose."—  Arbutltnot. 

ad'-dlx,  s.  [Gr.  add ix  =  a  measure  of  four  chOin- 
ikes.]  A  Greek  measure  of  capacity,  containing 
about  half  an  English  gallon. 

*ad  -die  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Norse  odtask  =  to  get. 
to  grow ;  Sw.  odla  =  to  till,  to  cultivate  the  soil,  the 
sciences,  the  memory.] 

A.  Transitive:  To  earn,  to  get  by  cultivation  or 
labor. 

"With  goodmen's  hogs,  or  corn,  or  hay 
I  addle  my  niuepence  every  day." 

Richard  of  Dalton  Dale, 

B.  Intransitive:  To  grow,  to  thrive. 

"  Where  ivye  embraseth  the  tree  very  sore, 
Kill  ivye,  ar  tree  else  will  addle  no  more." 

Tuaser:  Five  Hundred  Points  (1573).  p.  47. 

ad'-dle  (2),  v.  t.  [In  A.  S.  ad?,  adel,  adol  is  =  a 
disease;  as  adj.  =  diseased,  corrupted,  putrid: 
adela  =  filth,  adelilit  =  filthy;  Wei.  hadlu  =  to  de- 
cay, to  rot ;  Sw.  adla  or  ala  =  to  pass  urine.  (Used 
of  cows.)]  To  cause  to  rot  by  depriving  of  vitality. 
(Used  chiefly  of  eggs.)  [Sec  the  adjective.] 

IT  Rarely,  if  ever,  employed,  except  in  the  pa.  par. 
ADDLED  (q.  v.). 

ad-dle,*ad'-m(O.ScofcA),a.&8.  [Seethe  verb.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Putrid    through    having    been     deprived    of 
vitality,  as  an  egg. 

"There's  one  with  truncheon,  like  a  ladle, 
That  carries  eggs  too  fresh  or  addle; 
And  still  at  random,  as  he  goes, 
Among  the  rabble  rout  bestows."— Hudibras. 

2.  Deprived  of  intellectual  vitality. 

"...  yet  thy  head  has  been  beaten  as  addle  as  an  egg." 
— Shakesp.;  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Hi.  1. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Foul  and  putrid  water. 

"...  sche  gan  behold 
In  black  adill  the  hallowit  watter  cold 
Changit  in  the  altare." — Doug.;  Virg.,  116. 

2.  The  dry  lees  of  wine. 

addle-headed,  a.  [Eng.  addle;  head.~[  A  term 
of  contempt  applied  to  one  whose  brain  seems 
destitute  of  all  intellectual  vitality. 

addle-pated,  a.  [Eng.  addle;  pate.]  The  same 
as  ADDLE-HEADED. 

"Poor  slaves  in  metre,  dull  and  addle-pated; 
Who  rhyme,  below  even  David's  psalms  translated." 

Dryden. 

ad'-dled,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [ADDLE  (2).]  Putrescont. 
rotten.  (Used  chiefly  of  eggs  when  in  a  state  of 
decay  through  being  deprived  of  vitality.) 

"Now,  if  the  cuckoo  was  obliged  to  sit  on  her  own  eggs, 
she  would  either  have  to  sit  on  altogether,  and  therefore 
leave  those  first  laid  so  long  that  they  probably  would 
become  addled."— Darwin:  Journal  of  Voyage  round  the 
World,  ch.  iii. 

ad-dol'-dr-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  cuZ=to,  for;  dolors 
grief.]  To  grieve.  (Florio:  Eng.  ct  Ital.  Dict,t 

ad-ddo'm,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  deman=to  deem,  judge, 
think.]  To  adjudge,  to  doom.  [DEEM.  DOOM.] 

ad-dor'SC,  v.  t.    [Lat.  ao*=to;  dors»m=back.] 

Her.:  To  place  back  to  back.  (Used  of  animals 
on  coats  of  arms.) 

ad-dor  sed,  pa.  par,  &  a.  [Ar> 

DORSE.] 

As  adjective.  Her.:  Back  to 
back  (used  of  animals  on  coata 
of  arms,  or,  loss  frequently,  of 
any  other  figures  capable  of 
bsmg  placed  back  to  back.)  In 
place  of  addorsed,  tho  French 
term  adoss£,  or  the  English  word 
endorsed,  is  occasionally  em- 
ployed. (Glossary  of  Heraldry.) 

*ad-doiibed,  a.  [A.  N.] 
Armed,  accoutred. 

".  .  .  was  hotter  than  ever  to  provide  himself  of 
horse  and  armor,  saying  that  he  would  go  to  the  island 
bravely  addoubed,  nnd  show  himself  to  his  charge."— 
Sidney.-  Arcadia,  p.  277. 

ad-doiil  se,  v.  t.    [ADULCE.] 

ad-dress',  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  adresser;  O.  Fr. adrescer, 
adreder,-from  Late  Lat.  drictio,  direct  it  >,  from  Lat. 
directus.]  [DRESS.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  make  straight. 

2.  To  dispose,  to  make  military  or  naval  disposi- 
tions, or  generally  to  prepare  for  any  Lenterpriae  <>r 
work. 

"They  fell  directly  on  the  English  battle;  whereupon 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  adtlrfwl  hi*  men,  to  take  the 
flunk."  —  Iluyward. 


Addorsed. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     c.ell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  -  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.     -die.     «fcc.  =  bel,      dql. 
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IT  It  is  sometimes  used  in  this  sense  with  the  re- 
flexive pronoun  self  or  selves. 

"  It  lifted  up  its  head,  and  did  address 
Itself  to  motion,  like  as  it  would  speak." 

Shakesp..-  Hamlet,  i.l. 

*3.  To  put  on :  as,  To  address  one's  arms. 

4.  To  direct  prayers,  vows,  or,  indeed,  oral  com- 
munications of  any  kind  to  a  person  or  Being.    Fol- 
lowed by  the  accusative  of  the  vow,  petition,   or 
other  communication,  and  to  applied  to  the  person 
or  being  addressed. 

"  Away  !  address  thy  prayers  to  Heaven." 

Byron.-  Parisina,  12. 
Specially  : 

(a)  To  make  a  speech  to,  followed  by  the  accusa- 
tive of  the  public  body  or  other  audience  ad- 
dressed. 

"He  now  addressed  the  House  of  Peers,  for  the  first 
time,  with  characteristic  eloquence,  sprightliness,  and 
audacity." — Macaulajf:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

(6)  To  present  to  a  superior,  and  especially  to  the 
ruling  sovereign,  a  congratulatory,  supplicative,  or 
other  formal  document  in  which  he  figures  in  the 
second  person.  Also  to  pray  or  return  thanks  to 
God. 

"The  representatives  of  the  nation  in  Parliament,  and 
the  privy-council,  addressed  the  king  to  have  it  recalled." 
— Swift. 

"Strains  follow' d  of  acknowledgment  address' d 
To  an  Authority  enthroned  above 
The  reach  of  sight." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

IT  In  this  second  sense  also  it  is  sometimes  used 
with  the  reflexive  pronoun  self  or  selves. 

"In  vain  did  she  address  herself  to  numerous  places  in 
Greece,  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  the  intermediate  islands." 
f-Grote;  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i. 

5.  To  write  a  direction  on  the  back  of  a  letter. 
[ADDRESS,  s.,  III.  3.] 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm.:    To  consign  goods  to  the  care  of  an 
agent,  or,  generally,  of  another. 

2.  Golf. :    To  aim :  as,  To  address  the  ball. 
B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  prepare. 

2.  To  make  a  communication  to,  to  speak  to. 
"Young  Turaus  too  the  beauteous  maid  addressed." 

Dryden:  VirgiVs  sEneid,  viii.  83. 

IT  By  supposing  ellipses  of  accusatives  in  the  two 
last  senses,  the  intransitive  use  of  the  verb  will 
disappear. 

fcd-dress',  s.    [In  Ger.  &  Fr.  adresse.'] 

*I.  The  preparing  of  one's  self  for  action   or  a 

course  of  conduct. 

"His  [Christ's]  address  to  judgment  shall  sufficiently 

declare    his    person,    and     his     office,    and    his    proper 

glories."— J.  Taylor:  Sermon. 

II.  The  act  of  making  a  verbal  or  written  commu- 
nication. 

Specially: 

1.  Manner  of  speaking,  delivery. 

".  .  .  Affectionate  in  look. 
And  tender  in  address,  as  well  becomes 
A  messenger  of  grace  to  guilty  men." 

Cowper:  Tatk,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Tact,  skillful  management. 

"Prior,  with  much  address,  and  perhaps  with  the  help 
of  a  little  hypocrisy,  completely  removed  this  unfavor- 
able impression." — Macaulay:  Hist,  of  Eng. ,  ch.  ixiii. 

III.  The  verbal  or  written  communication  made. 

"The  address  was  instantly  sent  up  to  the  Lords." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  zi. 

"While  Westminster  was  in  this  state  of  excitement, 
the  Common  Council  was  preparing  at  Guildhall  an  ad- 
dress of  thanks  and  congratulation." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  z. 

"Venus  had  heard  the  virgin's  soft  address, 
That,  as  the  wound,  the  passion  might  increase." 

Prior. 

Specially  : 

1.  A  soft  speech,  or  soft,  speeches,  made  to  a  fe- 
male with  the  view  of  gaining  her  affections ;  court- 
ship.   Formerly  sing,   and   plur.,  now  plur.  only. 
Chiefly  in  the  phrases  "  to  pay  one's  addresses  to," 
or,  more  rarely,  "  to  make  one's  addresses  to." 

"They  often  have  reveal'd  their  passion  to  me: 
But  tell  me  whose  address  thou  favor'st  most ; 
I  long  to  know,  and  yet  I  dread  to  hear  it." 

Addt'son. 

"A  gentleman,  whom  I  am  sure  you  yourself  would 
have  approved,  made  his  addresses  to  me." — Addisun. 

2.  The  direction  on  the  back  of  a  letter;  the  in- 
timation on  a  visiting  card,  or  anything  similar,  as 
to  what  one's  full  name  is  and  where  one  resides. 

ad-dress  ed,  *a4-drest',  pa.  par.  [ADDRESS,  v.] 
Prepared,  ready. 

"Philost,  Sp  please  your  grace,  the  prologue  is  addrtst. 
The.  Let  him  approach." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Eight's  Dream,  v.  1. 
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fcd-dre'ss -5r,  s.   [ADDRESS.]  One  who  addresses. 
"The  addressers  offer  their  own  persons."— Burke  to 
the  Sheriff  of  Bristol. 

S-d-dre'ss  -fill,  a.  [ADDRESS,  s.]  Full  of  address, 
full  of  tact,  skillful.  [ADDRESS,  *.,  II.  2.] 

ad-dress'-Ing,  pr.  par.    [ADDRESS,  v.] 

*ad-dress  -ment,  s.  [Eng.  address;  -ment.]  Ad- 
dressing. 

"  The  most  solemn  piece  of  all  the  Jewish  service — I 
mean  that  great  atonement  —  was  performed  toward  the 
east,  quite  contrary  to  all  other  manner  of  addressment 
in  their  devotion."— Ord  MS.  (Latham.-  Lict.) 

tfcd-drest',  pa.  par.    [ADDRESSED.] 

ad  du  ce,  v.  t.  [  Lat.  adduco=to  lead  to,  to  con- 
duct: ad=to;  duco=to lead.] 

1 1.  To  lead  or  draw  to. 

2.  To  bring  forward  or  cite  a  passage,  an  example, 
an  argument,  or  decision  in  favor  of  a  statement  or 
opinion. 

"  In  such  cases  it  would  seem  to  be  the  simple  duty, 
and  the  only  course  for  the  historian,  to  relate  the  facts 
as  recorded,  to  adduce  his  authorities,  and  to  abstain  from 
all  explanation  for  which  he  has  no  ground." — Milman: 
Hist,  of  Jews,  3d  edit.,  Preface. 

44  Numerous  examples  of  this  power  may  be  adduced."— 
Todd  &  Bowman.-  Physiol.  Anat.,  i.  11. 

"  Reasons  of  no  great  weight  were  adduced  on  both  sides; 
for  neither  party  ventured  to  speak  out."— Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

flid-du  9ed,  pa.  par.    [ADDUCE.] 

ad-du'-§ent,  a.  [Lat.  adducens,  pr.  par.  of  ad- 
duco.]  [ADDUCE.]  Leading  or  drawing  to. 

Anat. :  A  term  applied  to  muscles  which  draw  one 
portion  of  the  bodily  structure  toward  another. 

Adducent  muscles  =  adductor  muscles.  [AD- 
DUCTOR.] 

ad-du'-c,er,  s.  [^ADDUCE.]  One  who  adduces  or 
bnngs  forward,  or  cites  for  the  purpose  of  argument. 

ad-dfHjI-ble,  a.  [Eng.  adduce;  -ible  =  able.] 
Wnich  may  be  adduced  or  brought  forward. 

"  The  adducible  testimonies  in  favor  of  ...  ." — Glad- 
stone: State  in  Relation  to  Church. 

ad-du>9lftg,  pr.  par.    [ADDUCE.] 

tad-dftct',  v.  t.    To  draw  or  load  to,  to  lure. 

".  .  .  either  impelled  by  lewd  disposition,  or  ad- 
ducted  by  hope  of  rewards." — Time's  Storehouse.  Ord  MS. 

ad-diic'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  adductum,  supine  of  ad- 
duco.~\  [ADDUCE.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

1  &  2.  The  act  of  leading  or  drawing  to,  bringing 
forward  or  citing ;  the  state  of  being  led  or  drawn 
to,  brought  forward  or  cited. 

B.  Technically: 

Anat.:  The  drawing  together  of  one  part  of  the 
frame  to  another  by  the  action  of  muscles. 

ad-duct'-lve,  a.  [In  Fr.  adductif.]  Leading  or 
drawing  to ;  bringing  forward ;  or  fitted  to  do  so. 

".  .  .  their  adductive  motion."—  Brer int :  Saul  and 
Samuel  at  Endor,  p.  411. 

ad-duct -or,  s.  or  a.  [Lat.]  (s.)  That  which  leads 
or  draws  to ;  (a.)  leading  or  drawing  to. 

Anat.:  A  term  applied  to  a  muscle  whoso  function 
it  is  to  bring  one  part  of  the  physical  frame  towards 
or  in  contact  witn  another  one,  which,  as  a  rule,  is 
larger  or  more  important  than  the  first. 

"The  muscular  impressions  [in  bivalve  shells]  are  those 
of  the  adductors,  the  foot  and  byssus,  the  siphons  and  the 
mantle." — Woodward  .-  Moltusca,  p.  401. 

"  The  adductor  impressions  are  usually  simple,  although 
the  muscles  themselves  may  be  composed  of  two  ele- 
ments."— Ib id,  pp.  400-1. 

*ad-diilce,  *a-dul$e,  *ad  doii  Ise,  r.t.  [Lat. 
du  Ic  is = sweetj 

Lit.  &fig.:  To  sweeten.  (Minsheu:  Diet.  Howell: 
Diet.) 

"Thus  did  the  French  ambassadors,  with  great  show  of 
their  kind's  affection,  and  many  sugared  words,  seek  to 
adtlulce  all  matters  between  the  two  kings." — Bacon  : 
Henry  VII. 

-ade.  A  suffix  occurring  in  words  originally 
French,  ascannonade,  rodomontade.  It  corresponds 
to  the  Spanish  ada,  the  Italian  ata,  and  the  Latin 
pa.  par.  atus.  It  implies  an  action  in  progress. 

a  -deb,  s.  [Arab.]  An  Egyptian  weight,  gener- 
ally of  lilOokes.  In  Kosetta.  however,  it  is  only  150 
okes.  The  oke  is  about  25£  English  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois. 

a~de  -la,  s.  [Gr.  af?e/o«=not  seen,  inconspicuous: 
a,  priv. ;  and  rfo/o«=visible.]  A  genus  of  moths,  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  Yponomeutidflp.  It  contains 
the  A.  De  Geerella,  or  Long-horn  Moth,  which  spins 
thin  gossamer  threads  like  those  of  epiders.  It  is 
found  in  woods. 

ad-el-an-ta'-dS,  *.  [Span.]  A  governor  of  a 
province;  a  lieutenant-governor.  (Minsheii.) 

"Open  no  door;  if  the  <ulel<tnt<ul<>  of  Spain  were  here, 
he  should  not  enter."— B.  Jonson:  Every  Man  Out  of  His 
Humor. 


adenanthera 

9,-del-ar-tlir6s  -m9,-t9.,  s.  [Gr.  ode!«8=not  seen, 
inconspicuous,  secret;  arMron=articulation,  joint; 
and«0mo=body.]  Animals  having  bodies  with  in- 
conspicuous joints. 

Zool. :  The  third  order  of  Trachearian  spiders.  It 
consists  of  animals  which  have  the  cephalo-thorax 
and  the  abdomen  closely  united ;  but  in  the  latter, 
when  closely  examined,  inconspicuous  aunulations 
will  appear.  They  have  jaws,  connected  with  which 
are  palpi  and  nipping  claws  like  t  hoseof  the  scorpion. 
They  are  divided  into  three  families— the  Phalaugi- 
dee,  the  Cheliferidse,  and  the  Solpugidee  (q.  v.). 

SL-del-as  -t§r,  s.  [Gr.  adC-los=uot  seen,  and  a*tt  , 
=  a  star.  Lit.  •  An  unseen  star.] 

Bot.:  A  nominal  genus  proposed  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  under  it  those  garden  plants  which,  not 
having  been  seen  in  flower,  or  at  least  not  yet  having 
had  the  flowers  botanically  examined,  cannot  for 
the  present  be  classified.  With  the  progress  of 
botany,  one  adelaster  after  another  will  find  another 
resting-place,  and  the  artificial  genus  will  dis- 
appear. 

*ad -el-Iftg,  *ath  -el-Ing,  s.  [A.  S.  mtheling, 
adelyng=the  son  of  a  king,  a  prince,  one  of  the 
royal  blood,  the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  a  noble- 
Tnan  next  in  rank  to  the  king.  (Bosumrth.)  From 
cethel,  ceihele=noble,  and  Zt'«g=state  or  condition  of 
a  person.  In  Sw.  adelig;  Dut.  edel;  Gpr.  edel  and 
ade/e</=noble.  In  Sp.  hidalqo—an  inferior  grade  of 
nobleman.  In  Arab,  athala  is=to  be  well  rooted,  or 
to  be  of  noble  stock  or  birth.]  A  title  of  honor  in 
common  use  among  the  Saxons.  It  occurs  in  the 
name  Edgar  Atheling.  [ETHEL,  ATHEL.] 

ad  -8l-lte,  «.  [Sp.]  A  person  belonging  to  the 
class  of  Spanish  conjurers  who  pretended  to  read 
fortunes  by  the  flight  or  singing  of  birds  and  other 
so-called  omens.  They  wore  called  also  Almoga- 
neans. 

a-del  -6-p6de,  s.  [Gr.  adelos=not  seen,  obscure : 
a,  priv. ;  de/o»=visible ;  pern*,  genit.  j)odos=foot.J 

Zool. :  One  of  a  species  not  having  visible  feet,  not 
having  the  feet  apparent. 

g.-del  -phl-g.,  s.  pZ.    [Gr.  adelphos=a  brother.] 

Bot.:  Brotherhoods.  The  fanciful  but  still  not 
inappropriate  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  the  aggre- 
gations or  bundles  of  stamina  found  in  some  genera 
of  plants.  When  all  the  stamina  in  a  flower  were 
aggregated  into  one  bundle,  as  in  the  mallows  and 
geraniums,  he  placed  the  plantunderhisclass  Mon- 
adelphia  (one  brotherhood) ;  when  into  two  bun- 
dles, as  in  most  of  the  papilionaceous  sub-order,  he 
ranked  itunderhis  Diadelphia  (two  brotherhoods) ; 
and  when  into  more  than  two,  as  in  the  Hypericum, 
then  it  was  assigned  its  place  in  his  Polyadelphia 
(many  brotherhoods). 

^-del-plil-a'-nl,  ^-del  -plil-an?,  s.  pi.  [Named 
after  their  leader,  Adelphiuss.] 

Ch.  HM. :  A  Christian  sect  in  the  fourth  century, 
the  members  of  which  always  fasted  on  Sunday* 

[ECCHTTES.] 

a-del'-pho-llte,  s.  [In  Ger.  adelpholit,  fr.  Gr. 
adelpho8=a  brother,  and  Iitho8=stoue.] 

Aftn. :  A  columbate  of  iron  and  manganese.  It  is 
subtranslucent,  has  tetragonal  crystals,  a  greasy 
lustre,  a  brownish-yellow,  brown,  or  black  color, 
and  a  white  or  yellowish-white  streak.  It  is  from. 
Finland,  where  it  occurs  with  columbite.  (Dana.) 

•ad-em-and,  s.    [ADAMANT.] 

ad-emp'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  ademptio  —  a  taking- 
away:  ad  =  to ;  empt to  =  a  buying;  adr'nto,  n/lftni. 
ademptum—to  take  to  one's  self,  to  take  away :  ad= 
to;  cmo=to  take,  to  receive,  to  buy.] 

Law :  The  revocation  of  a  grant. 

•a-den'  (pa.  par.  adenyd),  v.  (Old  form  of  Dm 
(q.  v.).]  To  din,  to  stun. 

"  I  was  adenyit  of  that  dynt, 
Hit  stoned  me  and  made  me  Btont, 
Styl  out  of  my  Steven." 

.VS.  Douce,     (aallimell.) 

A'-den,  R.    [Arabic  for  Heb.  Eden.] 

Poet. :  JCden. 

"  For  thee  in  those  bright  isles  is  built  ft  bower, 
Blooming  aa  Aden  in  its  earliest  hour." 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  canto  ii.  Iff. 

a-den-and -ra,  s.  [(1)  Gr.  <zden=(i.)  an  acorn, 
(ii.)  a  gland;  liner,  genit.  andros=a  male.  Hot.: 
A  stamen.]  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Rutacea?.  Rueworts,  and  the  section  Diosmese. 
Several  species  are  cultivated  in  greenhouses. 

a-den-an -ther-a,  s.  [In  Sp.,  Port,  and  Ital. 
ndennntern.  fr.  (ir.  ad£n=(l)  an  acorn,  (2)  a  eland; 
an»M-ros=flowery.  blooming:  antheit—to  bloom; 
cmfhOf=a  blossom,  a  flower.)  Bastard  flower  fence. 
A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Leprumi- 
nosee,  and  the  sub-order  Mimosetp.  The  best  known 
species  is  the  A.  pavonina,  an  unarmed  tree,  with 
small  white  flowers,  in  axillary  and  terminal 
racemes.  It  is  wild  in  some. parts  of  India,  besides 
growing  there  in  gardens.  The  bright  scarlet  seeds 
are  worn  by  women  in  the  East  as  beads,  and  the 


lite,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    thgre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p5t. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     s&n;     mate,     cfib,     cUre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     fill;     try,     Syrian,      x,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


adeniform 

chips  yield  a  yellow  dye,  called  in  the  Mahratta 
country  Rukta-chuiuium,  or  red  sandal-wood,  which 
is  used  by  the  Brahmans  for  marking  their  foreheads, 
a-den  -I-form,  a.  [Gr.  aden=(l)  an  acorn,  (2)  a 
gland;  Lat.  /orma=form,  shape.]  Shaped  like  a 
gland. 

a-den-1 -tls,  s.  [Gr.  aden=  .  .•  .  a  gland;  suff. 
-irw=mflammation.J 

Med. :  Inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  It 
almost  always  exists  with  angeioleucitis=innam- 
mation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  It  is  produced 
when  an  open  wound  of  any  kind  comes  in  contact 
with  irritating  or  poisonous  matter,  generally  from 
without,  though  sometimes  also  generated  within 
itself.  When  one  with  a  sore  on  his  hand  has  to 
touch  a  noxious  fluid,  he  should  smear  the  wound 
with  oil  or  grease  to  prevent  the  poisoning  of  the 
absorbents. 

a-den-6. 

In  composition:  Connected  with  a  gland,  affect- 
ing a  gland. 

adeno  nieningeal  fever,  s.  A  particular  kind 
of  fever,  believed  bv  Pinel  to  arise  from  the  diseases 
of  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  intestines,  and  from 
that  alone.  (Dr.  Tweedie:  Cycl.  of  Pract.  Med., 
art.  " Fever") 

a-den-6-car-pfis,  s.  [Gr.  adc»=  ...  a  gland ; 
Jtarpo«=fruit.] 

Botany :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants  allied 
to  Genista.  They  have  fine  yellow  flowers,  and  are 
found  on  the  mountains  of  Southern  Europe  and 
the  regions  adjacent. 

ad-en-6-96  le,  s.  [Gr.  adcn  =  a  gland;  kelc=a 
tumor.] 

Surgery :  A  growth  or  tumor  in  the  female  breast, 
resembling  the  tissue  of  the  breast  itself.  It  takes 
a  variety  of  forms,  and  has  been  called  Chronic 
Mammary  Tumor,  Pancreatic  Sarcoma.  Mammary 
Glandular  Tumor,  Hydatid  Disease  of  the  Breast, 
and  Serocystic  Sarcoma.  It  requires  excision. 

a-den  -og-ra-phy1,  «.  [Gr.  aden=&  gland,  and 
graphe=a  delineation,  a  description;  graphi>=to 
write.]  The  department  of  anatomy  which  treats 
of  the  glands. 

a-den'-tfid.  «•  [Gr.  aden=n  gland ;  eidos  =  that 
which  is  seen,  form;  from  eidv=to  see.]  Having 
the  form  of  a  gland,  glandiform. 

a-den-Sl-o£  -I-cal,  <i.  [ADENOLOOT.]  Pertain- 
ing to  the  science  of  adenology ;  pertaining  to  in- 
vestigations regarding  the  glands. 

a-den-Ol  -o-gjf,  a.  [Gr.  aden=a  gland;  logos=a 
discourse.] 

Anat.:  That  part  of  anatomical  science  which 
treats  of  the  glands,  their  structure,  function,  and 
the  alteration  which  they  undergo  in  disease. 
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number  of  joints  in  the  tarsi,  the  Pentamcra,  or 
beetles  with  five  joints,  will  head  the  list.  At  the 
commence- 
men t  of  the 
tribe  Pen  tame- 
ra  is  the  sub- 
tribe  Adepha- 
ga, consisting 
of  beetles 
which  have 


two    palpi 
eachj 


Beetle  of 


Sub-tribe  Adephaga. 

AdeXga  a'nd'lhe  T 
Adepuaga  and  the  Hy- 


adhere 

'ad  -Sr-cSp,  s.    [ATTERCOP.] 
*a  -d$f ,  s.    [ADDICE.] 
*A'-de§,  s.    [HADES.] 

a  des  -ml-a,  «.  [Gr.  adesmios,  adesmos  =  unfet- 
tered.] 

Bot.:  A  large  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants 
found  in  South  America.  The  balsam,  A.  halsiimi- 
f'-i-n.  a  ('Julian  species,  is  highly  beneficial  as  an 
application  to  wounds. 

i-des-sSn  ar   I-an$,    s.    [Lat.    adesse  =  to  be 


ccntury  WJ1()  held  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  really 


v j  Ad-es -te  Fl-de -leg.    [Lat.  (!«.)="  Be  present, 

gj.  »__         rT    ,  yc  faithful. "I  The  first  words  of  a  Christmas  carol, 

ad-eps,  s.    [Lat.  adeps,  genit.  adipis,  the  soft  fat  translated  "Come,  all  ye  faitliful."    It  is  su»g  in 

ofammals.]    Animal  fat.  ( 'atholic  churches  at  the  Mass  on  Christmas  morn- 
ad  -ept,  or  a-dept ,  «.  &  a.    [In  Ger.  adept;  Fr.  inK- 

adepte;  fr.  Lat.  adeptus,  pa.  par.  =  obtained;  /id-  *a-dew'  (1) 

eptus,  s.=an  obtaining;  <idipiscor=tn  come  up  to,  O.Scotch:  i 

to  attain :  od=to,  and  apiscor=to  obtain.] 
A.  As  substantive  : 


,  pa.  par. 
Done. 


[Do.] 


"  Derffly  to  dede  that  chy f tons  was  adetc." 

Wallace,  vii.,  1,199,  MS.     (Jamteson.) 

1.  Alchemy:  One  who  was  supposed  to  have  oh-       *a-dew  (2),  pa.  par.  or  a.     [ADtEU.j  (O.Scotch.) 
tained  the  elixir  and  philosopher's  stone  which  eii-    (T°ne*  departed,  fled. 


abled  him  to  transmute  everything  into  gold. 

2.  One  completely  versed  in  any  science  or  art. 

IT  Followed  by  in  of  that  in  which  the  person  is 
skilled. 


"An  adept  next  in  penmanship  she  grows." 

Byron:  .4  Sketch. 

,    .    adepts  in  the  arts  of  factious  agitation."—        ad-f^Ct'-ed.  a.      [Lat.  adfcctus  or   affectus— en- 
JKoMKnifay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  11.  dowed,  furnished,  constituted;  ajficio—to  do  to,  to 


"  Anoue  is  he  to  the  hie  monte  adeie." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  394. 

*a-dew'-en,  r.  t.    To  bedew. 

"Thy  gracious  shourys  lat  rayne  in  ubundannce 
Upon  myn  herte  t'  adewen  every  veyne." 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  251. 


fr-    T,  1.       *     11  1   l_         •  L  •  ii  i     •  v*«ocnj.3  .    j.    M-JC   v^unuiai  iv,r>,    ill  VIUT.AUI 

\  It  may  be  followed  by  «n,  or  be  without  it.  only  the  square  of  the  unknown  quantity ;  and  Ad- 

a-dep  -tion,  *ad-ep-Cioun,  s.    [Lat.  adeptio=tm   fected  Quadratics,  involving  both  the  square  and 

obtaining.]    An  obtaining,  acquisition ;  an  acquire-    tlie  simple  power  of  the  unknown  quantity.    Thus, 

«•>_!_*!  — 1(»  i~  ..  w,,,_~  .......  t ...,.:...    ~o  I  c  — ««        ..:-_.          i 


"In  the  (ulfpcionn  and  obteynyng  of  the  garland." — 
Hall:  Kichard  III.,  80. 


5=10  is  a  pure  quadratic ;  #2-f  5=11— .r  is  an  ad- 
fected  one. 


*a-dept  -1st,  s.    [ADEPT.]    An  adept. 


a-den  oph-y   ma,     «.      [Gr.     aden=a     gland; 
phyma  (also  Lat.  phyma)  =  a  growth,  a  tumor,  fr. 
)huo=to  bring  forth.] 
Med. :  The  swelling  of  a  gland.    When  the  liver  is 


phyo=to  bring  f< 

jfed. :  The  swe       .,  _  

tlius  affected,  the  term  used  is  hepatophyma ;  when 
tlio  groin,  then  it  is  bubo. 

ad  -en-5s,  «.  "  Marine  cotton,"  a  species  of  cot- 
ton brought  from  Aleppo, 

ad-en  -6se,  a.  [Gr.  oden=a  gland.]  Resembling 
a  gland ;  pertaining  to  a  gland ;  adenous. 

ad-en-ost-y  -le-se,  «.  pi.  [Gr.  aden=  ...  a 
gland ;  Gr.  and  Lat.  stylus=&  pillar,  a  style  for  writ- 
ing with,  tlie  style  of  a  plant.) 

Bot.:  A  sub-tribe  or  sub-division  of  Composite 
plants  of  the  tribe  or  division  Eupatoriacew.    It 
consists  of  genera  in  which  tlie  style  is  covered  with 
long    glandular    hairs.      Examples:    Adenostylis, 
Eupatorium,  Linatris.    [ADENOSTYLIS.] 
i    ad-en  ost-y-lls,  s.    [ADENOSTYLBLE.] 
'    Bot. :  Tlie  typical  genus  of  tlie  tribe  Adenostylero 
(q.  v.).    The  species  are  found  on  the  mountains  of 
Soutliern  Europe.     A.  ylabra  has   been    used   in 
couglis. 

ad-en  5t  -6m-?,  s.  [Gr.  aden=a  gland,  and  tome 
=a  cutting,  from  /emno  =  to  cut.] 

Anat. :  The  cutting  of  a  gland. 

ad  -en  oiis,  a.  [Gr.  aden—&  gland.]  The  same 
as  ADENOSE  (q.  v.). 

*a-dent ,  v.  t.    To  fasten.    (Minsheu.) 

*a-den-j^d,  pa.  par.    [ADEN,  r.  I 

Ad-e-6  -na,  s.    [A  Roman  goddess.] 

1.  Astron.:  An  asteroid — the  145tJi  found.    It  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  C.  H.  T.  Peters  on  tlie  :fd  of  June, 
1875;  another  asteroi<l,  Viljilia,  liaving  previously 
been  met  with  by  the  same  gentleman  tJlal  nieht. 

2.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Zoophytes  allied  to  Eschara. 
*a-dep  -sioun,  s.    [ADEPTION.] 

a-deph -a-ga,  s.  [Gr.  ttdepAa<7os=eatinK  one's 
fill  and  more:  (1)  adfn= to  ono's  fill,  enough  ;  aili-'i  = 
t<»  satiate;  (2)  pliagein  =  to  eat,  2  aor.  of  pha^iomni 
—  to  eat.  ] 

Entom.:  A  sub-tribe  of  Coleoptera  (Beetles).  If 
the  Coleopterous  order  be  divided  according  to  the 


*ad-fll-I-ate,  r.  t.    [AFFILIATE.] 
ad-fll-I-a  -tion,  s.     [Lat,  od=to,  and  ^iiua=a 

ad  -e-qua-9y,  s.  [Lat.  adcequatio=a  making  fnn'}  A  «<>»'>'<:  custom  still  perpetuated  in  some 
^ual;  ada;quo=to  make  equal:  rtd=to,  and  aquo  I'arta.of  Germany,  by  which  the  cluldren  of  a  first 
=  to  make  level  or  equal ;  <Egu«*=level,  equal.]  Tlio  marrlaBp  are  put  on  the  same  footing  with  those  of 
state  or  quality  of  being  equal  to,  on  a  level  with,  a  ^econd  one. 

n *_    1_  —  _..!i_ui-  i Ad'-ha,  s.    [Arab.]    A  festival  celebrated  by  the 

Mohammedans  on  the  tenth  day  of  their  twelfth 
month,  by  tlie  sacrifice  of  a  sheep  and  other  cere- 
monies. It  is  the  feast  called  by  the  Turks  the 
great  Bairam. 

*ad-han  -tare,  r.    [HAUXT.]   One  who  haunts  a 
place.    (O.  Scotch.) 

"Yaigaria  adhantaria  of  oilehoussis." — Ab.  Reg. 
ad-ha  t6   da,  s.    [Malayalim  or  Cingalese  name 
Latinized.]    A  genus  of  Acantliacean  plants.    Tin- 
fruit  and   other  parts   of   A.  varicu  are  used  in 
asthma,  fever,  and  ague. 

ad-he're  ,  v.  t.    [Lat.  adhcereo=to  stick  to:  ml  — 
to,  and  h(ereo=to  stick;  Ital.  aderire ;  Fr. odAlrrr.j 
I.  Literally: 
1.  To  stick  to,  as  a  viscous  substance  more  or  less 


proportionate,  commensurate,  or  suitable  to  ;  suf- 
ficiency, commensurateness. 

ad-e-quate,  *ad  -se-quate,  a.  [Lat-adcpguafus, 
pa.  par.  of  adtBqw>=to  make  equal;  Ger.  nddquat; 
rr.adequat;  Sp.  ddecttndo;  Ital.  adequato.] 

1.  EquaJ  to. 

"Why  did  the  Lord  from  Adam  Eve  create? 
Because  with  him  she  should  not  b'  adequate. 
Had  she  been  made  of  earth,  she  would  have  deem'd 
Herself  his  sister,  and  his  equal  seem'd." 

Oicen:  Epigrams  (1677). 

2.  Sufficient,  proportionate,  commensurate,  suit- 
able. 

"  .  .  .  an  ambassador  of  adequate  rank."  —  Fronde: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  y. 


"Thus  by  the  incessant  dissolution  of  limits  we  arrive  at 
a  more  or  less  adequate  idea  of  the  infinity  of  space."  — 
Tymtall!  Frag,  of  Science,  3d  ed.,  i.  3. 

IT  It  is  often  followed  by  to. 

"Small  skill  in  Latin,  and  still  less  in  Greek, 
Is  more  than  adequate  to  all  I  seek." 

Cotcper  .-  Tirocinium. 


does  to  anything  with  which  it  is  brought  in  con- 
tact. 

2.  To  stick  to  anything,  not  through  the  pos- 
session of  glutinous  qualities,  but  by  some  oilier 
physical  process. 


"  Each  tooth  has  its  peculiar  socket,  to  which  it  firmly 

*ad  -e-quate,    *ad-e  -quate,  v.  t.    [See  the  adj.]    adheres  by  the  close  co-ad aptnti on  of  their  opposed  NMI-- 
To  make  even  or  equal ;  to  equal ;  to  resemble  ex-    * 
actly. 


(Minsheu.) 

"Though  it  be  an  impossibility  for  any  creature  to 
adrqiiate  God  m  his  eternity    .    .    .    .  —Shelford  :  Dis- 


tVd.ss/f.  "J  ttf  Mniinmilin.  p.  15. 

II.  Fif/urfttivclt/: 

fl.  To  cleave  to,  as  a  bribe  does  to    the  guilty 
hand  which  accepts  it,  or  commission  or  othor  pay- 
ment for  work  done  is  left  unobjectionably  in  tnc! 
ad  -e-quate-ly,  m/r.    [ADEQUATE,  a.]  In  an  ado-    liand  of  the  person  who  executed  it. 
quato  manner,  commensurately.  suitably  to,  in  pro-        "in  this  wealth,  without  reckoning  the  large  portion 
portion  to,  in  correspondence  with,  on.  the  level  of.    which  adhere*  to  the  hand*  employed  in  collecting  it."— 


"...  a  gulf  of  mystery  which  the  prose  of  the  his- 
torian will  never  adequately  bridge." — Fronde  ,-  Hist. 
Eny.t  ch.  i. 

".  .  .  on  adequately  modified  form  of  the  mechan- 
ism of  sound."— Tyndtill :  Frag.  <>J  Science,  3d  ed.,  vii. 
133. 


./.   S.    Mill:    Vnin.   Kt'nn..  p.  15. 

2.  To  remain  firmly  attached    to    one's  church, 
political  party,  or  expressed  opinions. 

"  Rochester  had  till  that  day  adhered  firmly  to  the  royal 
cause."—  Macattlay:  Hist.  Eity.,  ch.  x. 

"  These  people,  probably  somewhat  under  u  mil  limi  in 
ad  -e-quate-HeSS,  s.     [ADEQUATE.]     Tin1  state  or     number,  hud.  with  few  exceptions.  .i'//i.  /-  tt  to  th«<  Churcli 
quality  of  being  adequate  or  in  just  proportion  to.    of  Kome."-.W«r««//u/.-  ///.-/.  KnV.,  ch.  vi. 

.  .  "A  hundred  and  eighty-eight  were  for  ntlhrri,,,,  to  I  h« 

*ad-6-qua -tion,  S.  [Lat.  ndwquntio  =  a  makilic     vote    of    the    eleventh    of    l>uceml>r,  '/.    Hist. 

equal,  an  adapting;  fr.   ndit'quo  —  to  make  «MIU;I!.J     y,,y    f-h  xxiii 
AMuatene«.    (Barlow.)  ».';  To  co,lorCt  t<)  hang  togetherj  to  ^  consistent, 

TAd-er  ai  -mln,    or   Al-der-a  mln,    j*.    [Cor-   or  agree  with. 

rupted  Arabic  (?).  j    A  star  of  the  third  magnitude-  "  Nor  time,  nor  place, 

in  tin-  left  shoulder  of  Cepheus.  Did  them  atfterv.  — £MJMQP.J  Mafbrth,  i.  ". 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    Jolvl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hin,     benoli;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     eapist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sioa  ^  shun;      -Uon,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  -  bel,      del. 


adherence 
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ad-her-en<je,  tad-her-en-$y\  s-  [IQ  Fr-  aa~ 
h£rence;  Ital.  aderenza.] 

Ordinary  Language: 

tl.  Lit.:  The  act  or  the  state  of  sticking  to  by  the 
operation  of  something  glutinous,  or  in  any  other 
way,  to  a  material  thing. 

IT  In  this  sense  the  much  more  common  word  is 
ADHESION  (q.  v.). 

II.  Figuratively: 

1,  Of  immaterial  things:  Power  of   sticking  to, 
pertinacity  in  clinging  to. 

"Vices  have  a  native  adherency  of  vexation."— Decay  of 
Piety. 

2.  Of  persons:    Firm  attachment  to  one's  church, 
political  party,  or  opinion. 

"The  firm  adherence  of  the  Jews  to  their  religion  is  no 
less  remarkable  than  their  dispersion;  considering  it  as 
persecuted  or  contemned  over  the  whole  earth."— Addi- 
*on. 

ad-ner  -ent,  a.  &  s.  [In  FT.  adherent;  Ital.  ad- 
erente,  fr.  Lat.  adhcerens,  pr.  par.  of  adhcereo=to 
stick  to.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:    Sticking  to,  as  a  glutinous    substance 
does  to  anything  with  which  it  is  brought  in  con- 
tact, or  as  various  non-glutinous  bodies  do  in  other 
ways.    [See  B.  1.1 

2.  Fig. :  Tenaciously  attached  to  a  person,  party, 
or  opinion. 

"If  a  man  be  adherent  to  the  king's  enemies  in  his 
realm,  giving  to  them  aid  and  comfort  in  the  realm,  or 
elsewhere,  he  is  also  declared  guilty  of  high  treason." — 
Rlackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  6. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany:    [ADHERING.] 

2.  Logic.    Of  modes:  -Improper. 

"Modes  are  said  to  be  inherent  or  adherent;  that  is. 
proper  or  improper.  Adherent  or  improper  modes  arise 
from  the  joining  of  some  accidental  substance  to  the 
chief  subject,  which  yet  may  be  separated  from  it:  so, 
when  a  bowl  is  wet,  or  a  boy  is  clothed,  these  are  adherent 
modes;  for  the  water  and  the  clothes  are  distinct  sub- 
stances, which  adhere  to  the  bowl  or  to  the  boy." — Watts: 
Logic. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Of  things:   Anything  adhering  to  one  in  what- 
ever way. 

"When  they  cannot  shake  the  main  fort,  they  must  try 
it  they  can  possess  themselves  of  the  outworks;  raise  some 
prejudice  against  his  discretion,  his  humor,  his  car- 
riage, and  his  extrinsic  adherents," — Dr.  H.  MOJ*€:  Govern- 
ment of  the  Tongue. 

2.  Of  persons:  Ono  attached  to  another  by  venera- 
tion, affection,  or  other  close  bond,  so  as  to  be  dis- 
posed to  follow  him  as  a  leader;  one  attached  to  a 
church,  a  political  party,  or  an  opinion,  so  as  to  be 
prepared  to  make  sacrifices  on  its  behalf. 

"He  had  consequently  a  great  body  of  personal  od- 
herents."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Etig.,  ch.  ii. 

ad-her -ent-ly\  adv.  [ADHEHEXT.]  In  an  ad- 
herent manner ;  after  the  fashion  of  a  thing  or  of  a 
person  adherent  to  another. 

ad-her'-§r,  s.  [ADHERE.]  An  adherent ;  one  who 
adheres  to. 

"He  ought  to  be  indulgent  to  tender  consciences;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  a  firm  adherer  to  the  Established 
Church."—  fitrift. 

ad-her  -Ing,  pr.par,  &  a.    [ADHERE.] 

*'.  .  .  the  adhering  impurities  are  got  rid  of." — Tvdd  it 
Bowman.-  Physiol.  Anat.,  i.,  ch.  i.,  p.  87. 

Botany.  An  adhering  or  adherent  organ  is  one 
united  externally  by  its  whole  surface  to  another 
one. 

ad-he"-§ion,  s.  [In  Fr.  adhesion;  Lat.  adhcesus, 
pa.  par.  of  adhcereo=to  adhere.]  [ADHERE.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  or  state  of  sticking  to. 

".  .  .  and  by  the  firm  adhesion  of  the  alveolar  perios- 
teum to  the  organized  cement  which  invests  the  fang  or 
fangs  of  the  tooth."— Otren.-  Classif.  of  the  Mammalia,  p.  15. 

"So  also  by  tapping  the  end  of  the  poker  we  loosen  the 
adhesion  of  the  fluids  to  the  atoms,  and  enable  the  earth 
to  pull  them  apart. " — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science. 

2.  Fig.:  A  sticking  to;  but  when  the  sense  is  fig- 
urative, adherence  is  the  word  more  commonly  used. 

".  .  .  and  choose  justice  with  adhesion  of  the  mind." — 
Jeremy  Taylor:  Works  (1839),  vol.  iii.,  p.  4. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  A/in.  Adhesion  to  the  tongue,  or  failure  to  do 
this,  is  one  of  the  points  to  be  tested  when  one  seeks 
to  identify    a    mineral.     (Phillip*:  Mineralogy,  2d 
ed.,  p.  xxxvi.) 

2.  Nat.  Phil.:  The  molecular  attraction  exerted 
between  bodies  in  contact.    Its  effect  is  to  make 
them  adhere  firmly  together.    It  takes  place  between 
two  solids,  between  a  solid  and  a  liquid,  or  between 


a  solid  and  a  gas.  It  acts  only  at  insensible  dis- 
tances. It  differs  from  chemical  affinity  in  this  re- 
spect, that  it  acts  between  surfaces  of  any  size,  and 
without  altering  the  character  of  the  adhering 
bodies;  whereas  chemical  affinity  takes  place  be- 
tween the  ultimate  particles  of  substances,  and  gen- 
erally alters  the  aspect  of  the  latter  in  a  remark- 
able way. 

3.  Med.:  The  sticking  together  or  uniting  of  parts 
of  the  bodily  frame  which,  in  a  perfectly  healthy 
subject,  remain  apart;  the  reuniting  of  parts  tem- 
porarily severed  by  wounds  or  bruises. 

"The  healing  of  wounds,  the  adhesion  of  divided  parts, 
are  familiar  to  every  one."—  Todd  <£•  Bowman.  Physiol. 
Anat.,  i.  11. 

4.  Bot. :  The  growing  together  of  two  portions  of 
a  plant  normally  distinct,  as  of  two  opposite  leaves ; 
the  petals  in  a  nominally  polypetalous  plant,  &c. 

ad-he  -slve,  a.  [In  Fr.  adhtsif^fr.  Lat.  adhceaum, 
supine  of  adhcereo.]  [ADHERE.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Sticking  to  by  means  of  something  glutinous; 
sticky,  viscous.     [See  B.] 

2.  Sticking  or  adherent  to  in  some  other  way. 
[ADHERE,  I.] 

"If  slow,  yet  sure,  adhesive  to  the  tract, 

Hot  steaming  up." — Thomson. 

".  .  .  adhesive  cushions." — Darwin:  Descent  of  Man, 
vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xi. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Pharmacy.  Adhesive  -plaster :  Sticking-plaster. 

f  2.  A/in. :  A  mineral  or  rock  of  a  slate-grey  color, 
which  adheres  to  the  tongue.  It  is  found  in  the 
gypsum  formation  of  Paris,  and  is  the  embedding 
substance  of  the  menilite.  It  was  recognized  by 
Phillips  as  a  mineral,  but  does  not  figure  in  more 
modern  books. 

3.  Med.    Adhesive^    inflammation :    Inflammation 
which  terminates  in  adhesion  of  portions  of  the 
bodily  frame  previously  separated. 

ad-he  -Slve-ly1,  adv.  [ADHESIVE.]  In  an  adhe- 
sive manner ;  in  a  way  to  stick  to. 

ad-he f-slve-ness,  s.  [ADHESIVE.]  The  power 
of  sticking  to,  the  quality  of  sticking  to ;  stickiness, 
tenacity  of  union. 

"We  might  also  name  it  [the  associating  principle]  the 
law  of  adhesion,  mental  adhesiveness  or  acquisition." — 
Bain:  The  Sense*  and  the  Intellect,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

a'-dhi,  a-di,  s.  [Sansc.  and  Pali=over,  su- 
preme.] 

adhi  Buddha,  adi  Buddha,  s. 

Among  the  Buddhists:  The  first  Buddha,  identi- 
fied with  the  Supreme  Being. 

adhi  raja.  [Lit. =oveT  king.]  Supremo  king 
or  ruler.  The  Sanscrit  term  suggested  by  Prof. 
Max  M tiller  as  the  best  rendering  of  the  term  em- 
peror in  the  expression  "Emperor  of  India,"  con- 
ferred by  Parliament  in  1876  on  future  English 
kings. 

adhi  rajni.  [Lif.=over  queen.]  A  term  simi- 
larly suggested  as  the  best  to  apply  to  Queen  Victo- 
ria and  any  queens  regnant  who  may  succeed  her  as 
"  Empress  of  India." 

IT  These  terms,  derived  from  Sanscrit,  were  not 
ultimately  adopted;  but  terms  derived  from  the 
European  title  of  Caesar  were  used  instead. 
[KAISER,  KAISERIX.] 

*ad -hlb,  8.  [Deriy.  uncertain.]  A  plant;  the 
eye-bright  (Euphrasia  officinali*.)  (Dr.  Thos. 
More's  MS.  additions  to  Ray.)  (Halliwell.) 

ad-hib  -It,  r.  /.  [Lat.  adhibitus,  pa.  par.  of  ad- 
Aifteo=tohold  to,  to  apply  one  thing  to  another: 
ad=to;  habeo=to  have  or  hold.] 

*1.  To  use,  to  employ. 

"Salt,  a  necessary  ingredient  in  all  sacrifices,  was  ad- 
hibited and  required  in  this  view  only,  as  an  emblem  of 
purification."—  Pres.  Forbes'  Letter  to  a  Bishop. 

f2.  To  apply,  add,  append:  as,  To  adhibit  one's 
name  to  a  petition. 

ad-hib-I  -tion, s.  [From  Lat.  adhibitio=&n  em- 
ploying; fr.  adhibeo.']  Application,  use. 

"The  adhfbttion  of  dilute  wine  .  .  .  ."—Whitaker.- 
Blood  of  the  Grape. 

Ad  -Ml,  a.  [Corrupted  Arabic  (?).]  A  star  of  the 
sixth  magnitude,  in  the  constellation  Andromeda. 
It  is  situated  upon  her  garment,  and  under  the  last 
star  in  her  foot. 

*ad-hort ,  r-  /•  [Lat.  adhortor=to  exhort:  ad 
=  to;  hortor=to  exhort.] 

"Julius  Apricola  was  the  first  that  by  adhnrtitty  the 
lirituines  jmblikely,  and  helping  them  privately,  wun 
them  to  builde  houses  for  themselves." — Stow:  .^n /•'•'•!/ .,f 
London  (ed.  1593 1.  p.  4. 

ad  hort-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  adhortatio,  fr.  ndhnrt- 
or=  to  exhort :  «rf— to;  /torfor=to  exhort.]  The  same 
as  exhortation  to;  an  exhortation  MtiraMed  t« > 
(one). 

"...  the  swete  adhortation*.  the  hyghe  and  assured 
promises  that  Clod  maketh  unto  us."—  Remedy  (•»•  >>'//f /""». 


ad-hort  -a-t6r-y\  a.  [From  Lat.  adJiorfafor=an 
exhorter.]  Pertaining  to  an  exhortation ;  addres>ril 
to  one ;  hortatory. 

a-di,  s.    [ADHI.] 

a-dl-a-bat  -Ic,  s.  [Gr.  adiabatos^not  to  be 
crossed  or  passed:  a,  pnv. ;  diabatos—to  bo  crossed 
or  passed  \adiaba\no  ,  .  .  =  to  step  across,  to  pass 
over:  dm=through ;  baino=to  walk,  to  go.]  Not 
able  to  be  crossed  or  passed. 

Nat.  Phil.:  Adiabatic  compression  of  a  Jltiltl : 
Compression  under  such  circumstances  that  no  heat 
enters  or  leaves  the  fluid.  (Everett:  The  C.  G.S. 
System  of  Units,  ch.  ix.,  p.  55.) 

a-dl-a-bat -Ic-al-lJ,  adv.  [ADIABATIC.]  In 
such  a  way  that  there  is  no  passage  through. 

"Increase  of  pressure  adiabatically." — Ibid.,  p.  55. 

a-dl-ant -um.s.  [In  Fr.  adiante;  Sp., Port.,  and 
Ital.  adianto;  Lat.  adiantum,  fr.  Gr.  adianton= , 
maiden-hair  ;adianfos=not  wetted  :a=not  ;diaim>— 
to  wet,  to  moisten,  because,  says  Pliny,  you  in  vain 
plunge  it  in  water,  it  always  remains  dry.]  [MAIDEN- 
HAIR.] 

A  genus  of  ferns  of  the  order  Polypodiacese.  The 
involucres  are  membra  nac  eons,  and  are  formed 
from  the  margins  of  the  frond  turned  inward. 
Taken  in  small  quantity,  it  is  pectoral  and  slightly 
astringent,  while  in  larger  quantities  it  is  emetic. 
In  India  the  leaves  of  A.  melanocaulon  are  believed 
to  be  tonic. 

a-dl-aph  -Br-aHJy1,  s.  [Gr.  adiaphoria- indiffer- 
ence, from  odiaphoros=not  different.]  [ADIAPHOR- 
ISTIC.  ]  Indifference. 

a-dl-aph  -Cr-If-fm,  s.  [Eng.  adiaphor(y) ;  -ism.] 
The  belief  or  tenets  of  an  adiaphorist. 

"The  Protestant  Lecture  Halls,  says  Scherr,  rung  for 
years  with  the  most  perverse  contests  about  adiaphor- 
ism." — 3.  Baring-Gould,-  Germany,  i.  310. 

a-dl-aph-Sr-lB'-tlc,  a.  [Gr.  adiaphoros^not 
different,  indifferent:  a,  priv. ;  diaphoros= differ- 
ent.] [DIFFER.] 

Ch.  Hist.:  Pertaining  to  things  indifferent,  or 
looked  upon  as  not  worth  disputing  about.  The 
term  was  introduced  to  designate  an  ecclesiastical 
controversy  which  broke  out  in  the  year  1548.  The 
Emperor  Charles  V.  having  issued  a  paper,  P9pu- 
larly  called  the  Interim,  in  which  he  prescribed 
what  faith  and  practice  the  Protestants  were  to 
adopt  till  the  Council  of  Trent  should  dictate  a 
permanent  form  of  belief  and  worship,  Maurice, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  urged  Melanchthon  and  his 
friends  to  decide  what  portions  of  the  document 
they  would  accept  and  follow.  Melanchthon, 
whose  temperament  was  timid,  and  whose  spirit 
was  eminently  conciliatory,  proposed  to  go  very  far 
in  the  direction  prescribed.  Regarding  many  doc- 
trines and  practices  in  dispute  between  the  antago- 
nistic churches  of  Rome  and  Wittenberg  as  adiajph- 
oristic — that  is,  as  pertaining  to  matters  indiffer- 
ent—he  considered  that,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
harmony,  the  Emperor  might  bo  permitted  to  have 
his  own  way  with  regard  to  them,  and  that,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  the  Interim  might  be  accepted 
and  obeyed.  Luther  had  died  two  years  previously, 
but  his  followers,  being  specially  irritated  to  find 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  figuring  among 
the  things  adiaphoristic,  refused  to  join  in  the 
great  concessions  proposed.  A  controversy  in  con- 
sequence arose  between  the  followers  of  Luther  and 
those  of  Melanchthon.  It  was  called  theadiaphor- 
istic  controversy,  and  embraced  two  questions:  (1) 
\Vhat  things  were  indifferent;  and  (2)  whether, 
with  regard  to  tilings  indifferent,  the  Emperor 
could  or  could  not,  in  conscience,  be  obeyed. 
(Mosheim:  Ch.  Hist.) 

A-dl-aph -5r-Ists,  ^-dl-aph  -6r-ltes,  s.pl.  [In 
Ger.  Adiaphoristen.] 

Ch.  Hist.:  Those  who  sided  with  Melanchthou  in 
the  Adiaphoristic  controversy  already  described. 

a-dl-aph  -pr-oiis,  a.  [Gr.  odm/)&oros=not  dif- 
ferent.] Indifferent.  [Am APHORISTIC.] 

*  O.  Chem. :  Neutral.  The  name  ^iven  by  Boyle  to 
a  spirit  distilled  from  tartar  and  some  other  sub- 
stances. He  called  it  adiaphorous,  i.  r.,  neutral  or 
indifferent,  because  it  was  neither  acid  nor  alka- 
line. 

"Our  adiaphorous  spirit  may  be  obtained  by  distilling 
the  liquor  that  is  afforded  by  woods  and  divers  other 
bodies." — Boyle. 

Med. :  Producing  no  marked  effect,  either  good  or 
bad. 

a-dl-aph  -8r-y\  ».  [Gr.  adiaphoria  =  indiffer- 
ence. ]  Indifference. 

a-dieu  ,  nominally  an  adverb,  but  more  resemb- 
ling the  imperative  of  a  verb;  also  a  substantive. 
[In  Ger.  and  Fr.  adieu,  fr.  Fr.  A  Dieu  —  to  (Jod.J 

1.  .4tf  adverb  or  imperative  of  a  verb : 

*1.  (h'ifjimilJ!/:  A  pious  commendation  of  a  friend, 
on  parting  with  him,  to  God.  (See  etyin.  1 

2.  Now:    Farewell;   good  wishes  at   parting,  ex- 
pressed after  the  French  fashion.    [ADio.j 

"Adieu,  adien!  my  native  shore 
Fades  o'er  the  waters  blue." 

Jtiiron:  Ch.  Harold. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     fcere,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


adight 

IT  It  may  be  spoken  to  inanimate  nature  as  well 
as  to  a  person. 

"  My  home  henceforth  is  in  the  skies  ; 
Earth,  seas,  and  sun.  u'tieu.'" 

Cowper:  Stanza,  "Bill  of  Mortality"  (1789). 
II.  As  substantive :  Farewell. 
IT  In  this  sense  it  has  a  plural. 

"  Where  thou  art  gone 
Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknown." 

Cowper:  Mother's  Picture. 

9,-dlght'  (fih  silent),  a.  [A.  S.  adihtan=to  dress, 
to  equip.]  Made  up,  fitted  up,  done  up,  dressed, 
equipped.  [BEDIGHT,  DIGHT.] 

"  Yonder  ben  tuo  yonge  men,  wonder  well  atlight, 
And  paraventure  there  ben  mo,  who  so  Joked  aright." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  635,  686. 

*a-di  hte,  v.  t.  [ADTOHT.]  To  fit.  to  suit. 
<  Wright :  Political  Songs. )  ( Halliwell.) 

fid  -Irmain,  s.  The  long-legged  sheep,  a  breed  of 
sheep  in  bouth  Africa  remarkable  for  their  long 
legs  and  their  robust  make. 


from  Sala,  Sweden."  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  as 
yet  considered  an  established  species  or  variety. 

tad  -1-6,  s.  [Sp.]  The  Spanish  form  of  ADIEU, 
and  with  a  similar  derivation. 

"In  the  evening  I  gave  my  adios,  with  a  hearty  good- 
will, to  my  companion  Mariano  Gonzales,  with  whom  I 
had  ridden  so  many  leagues  in  Chile."—  Daruin:  Voyage 
round  the  World,  ch.  xvi. 

*ad-I-or -nale,  *  ad-Journ  -al,  s.    [ADIORNIS.] 
_  O.  Scotch  Law :  The  record  of  a  sentence  passed 
in  a  criminal  cause. 

"The  laidis  personis  to  bring  with  thame,  and  produce 
before  my  said  Lord  Governor  and  thre  estatis  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  pretendit  acts  of  adiornale,  sentence  and  pro- 
<es  of  foa  lallour."— Acts  Mary  (1542),  p.  420. 

*ad-I-or  -m§e,  r.  t.  [Fr.  adjourner=to  cite  one 
to  appear  ou  a  certain  day ;  jour— a  day.]  To  cite, 
to  summon.  (Scotch.) 

"Tha  had  adiornist  him  tharfor  as  insufficient  stuf." — 
Aberd.  Reg.,  A.  D.  1545. 

a-dlp'-Ie,  a.  [Lat.  adeps,  genit.  acfipis=the  soft 
•fat  of  animals.]  Pertaining  to  fat. 

adipic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CsHwOj  (CiHg)"  (CO'OH)2.  An  organic 
•diatomic  dibasic  acid  produced  by  the  oxidation 
of  fats  by  nitric  acid. 

ad-Ip-6'-ger-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  adeps, genit.  adipis 
=  fat;  cera,  Gr.  fceros=wax;  suff.  -a<e=to  make.] 
To  make  into  adipocere,  to  convert  into  adipocere. 

ad-Ip-6-ger-a  -tion,  s.  [ADIPOCERATE.]  A  mak- 
ing or  conversion  into  adipocere. 

ad  -Ip-6-gere,  ad  -Ip-6-glre,  s.  [In  Fr.  adipo- 
cire;  Lat.  adeps=tat,  and  cera,  Gr.  fccros=wax.]  A 
•chemical  substance  in  its  character  somewhat  re- 
sembling wax  or  spermaceti.  It  arises  through  the 
chemistry  of  nature,  when  the  bodies  of  men  and 
animals  buried  in  soil  of  a  certain  kind  are  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  running  water,  or  otherwise 
brought  in  contact  with  moisture.  In  such  circum- 
stances the  soft  parts  of  the  corpses,  instead  of 
decaying,  may  become  transformed  into  adipocere. 
A  notable  case  of  the  kind  occurred  in  a  Parisian 
burial-ground  in  the  year  1787. 

^[  Mineral  adipocere  is  a  name  given  to  a  certaki 
fatty  matter  found  in  the  argillaceous  iron  ore  of 
Merthyr,  Wales. 

.  ad-Ip-o-cer  -oils,  a.  [ADIPOCERE.]  Full  of  ad- 
ipocere. 

fid -Ip-6-gire,  s.    [ADIPOCERE.] 

ad  -Ip-6se,  a.  [Lat.  adipis,  genit.  of  adcps=fat, 
and  sutf.  -ose  =  full  of.  Webster  inquires  whether 
adeps  may  be  connected  with  f'haldee  and  Heb. 
taphash  =  to  grow  fat,  and  Arab,  tafashan  =  fat, 
bulky.] 

Phys. :  Fat,  loaded  with  fat,  with  fat  abundantly 
secreted. 

adipose  cells,  s.  The  cells  described  under  AD- 
IPOSE TISSUE  (q.  v.). 

adipose  cellular  tissue,  s.  A  term  formerly  ap- 
plied to  two  distinct  kinds  of  structure  which  the 
perfection  of  modern  microscopes  has  now  enabled 

physiologists  to  separate,  as  heinu  different  both  in 
structure  and  function  -Adi  pi  me  tissue,  properly  so 
called,  and  Areotar  tix.i'f.  \  AREOLAR.  ] 

adipose  ducts,  s.  The  ducts  containing  animal 
fat. 

adipose  membrane,  «.  The  membrane  whence 
the  cells  of  the  adipose  tissue  are  formed.  It  does 
not  exceed  the  STJIujth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
is  quite  transparent. 

adipose  sacs,  s.  The  sacs  or  vesicles  containing 
animal  fat. 
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adipose  substance,  s.    Animal  fat. 

adipose  tissue,  s.  A  membrane  in  a  state  of 
great  tenuity,  fashioned  into  minute  cells  in  which 
fat  is  deposited.  It  occurs  in  man,  and  in  the  in- 
ferior animals,  both  when  mature  and  when  of  im- 
perfect development. 

adipose  vesicles,  s.  [ADIPOSE  SACS.]  (Todd& 
Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.) 

ad  -Ip-ofis,  a.  [Lat.  adipis,  genit.  of  adeps= 
fat.]  Full  of  fat,  fatty,  fat.  The  same  as  ADIPOSE 
(q.  v.). 

a-dlp-sl-a,  a-dlp-SyS  s.     [Gr.   adipseo  =  to  be 
free  from  thirst;  adipsos=free  from  thirst.] 
Med. :  Absence  of  thirst. 

*a-dlr,  a.    Old  form  of  EITHER  (q.  v.). 
"And  that  adir  of  them  shall  have     .     .      ," — Davtes: 
York  Kecords,   p.  155.     (Halliwell.) 

ad-Ist',  prep.  [Ger.  d«s=this.]  On  this  side. 
(Scotch.} 

"  I  wish  you  wa8  neither  adist  her  nor  ayont  her." — 
Scotch  Proverb. 

*ad'-It,  s.  [In  Ital.  adito,  fr.  Lat.  aditus=a  going 
to,  entrance,  avenue:  adeo=to  go  to;  ad=to;  eo= 
to  go.] 

1.  A  passage  for  the  conveyance  of  water  under- 
ground ;  a  sujbterranean  passage  in  general. 

"  For  conveying  away  the  water,  they  stand  in  aid  of 
sundry  devices;  as  adits,  pumps,  and  wheels  driven  by  a 
stream,  and  interchangeably  filling  and  emptying  two 
buckets." — Careio. 

2._The  entrance  to  a  mine,  or  sometimes  to  an 
ordinary  building;  also  the  approaches  to  these. 

"  Care  has  then  to  be  taken  for  the  drainage  of  the 
mine,  which  is  partly  effected  by  the  excavation  of  an 
adit  or  tunnel." — Black:  Guide  to  Cornwall,  p.  228. 

*3.  Entrance,  approach. 

"  Taunt  me  no  more; 
Yourself  and  yours  shall  have  free  adit.'* 

Tennyson:  Princess,  vi.  283. 

*ad-I'-tion,  s,     [Lat.  aditio=a  going  to,  an  ap- 
proach ;   aditum,   supine   of    adeo  =  to   go   to,    to 
approach:  ad=to;  i£io=going:  ad,  and  eo  =  togo.J 
The  act  of  going  to,  or  approaching, 
a-dlt-ya,  s.    [Sansc.] 

Hindu.  Myth. :  The  sun,  worshipped  as  a  god. 
ad'-Ive,  s.    [Local  name.]     A  fox,  the  Vulpes 
corsac,  found  in  Siberia. 


adjoining 

In  the  triangle  ABC  (Fig.  2),  one  side  (BC)  of 
which  is  produced  to  D,  « 

A  c  D  is  the  exterior  angle 
and  Acs  the  interior  ad- 
jacent, whilst  c  B  A  and 
B  A  c  are  the  interior  and 
opposite  angles.  (See 
Euclid  I.  15, 16,  32.)  L 

ad-Ja -c.ent-1?,     adv. 
[ADJACENT.]    So  as  to  be  contiguous  to. 

*ad-ject',  v.  t.  [Lat.  adjectum,  supine  of  adjirio 
=  to  throw  to,  to  add  to:  from  ad=to:  jacio=to 
throw.]  To  put  or  add  one  thing  to  another. 

*ad-ject  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ADJECT.] 
*ad-ject -Ing,  pr.  par.    [ADJECT.] 

*ad-1ec  -tion,  s.    [Lat,  adjectio=&  throwing  to, 
a  addition.]    The  act  of  adding ;  the  state  of  being 


an  addition.]    The  act  o: 
added ;  anything  added. 


•ad-ja'-genge,  ad-ja  -c.en-gf ,  s.  [Lat.  adjacens, 
pr.  par.  of  adjaceo=to  lie  near  to:  arf=to;  jaceo=to 
lie.]  The  state  of  lying  adjacent  or  near  to. 

"  Because  the  Cape  hath  sea  on  both  sides  near  it,  and 
other  lands  (remote  as  it  were)  equi-distant  from  it; 
therefore,  at  that  point,  the  needle  is  not  distracted  by 
the  vicinity  of  adjacencies." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

ad-ja  -gent,  a.  &  s.  [In  Fr.  adjacent;  Ital.  adi- 
acente;  Lat.  adjacens,  pr.  par.  of  adjaceo=to  lie 
near  to,  to  adjoin:  fr.  ad=to;  jaceo—to  lie.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Lying  near  to ;  situated  contiguous  to,  in  place. 

".  .  .  the  tribes  inhabiting  adjacent  districts  are  al- 
most always  at  war." — Darwin:  Descent  of  Man,  pt.  i., 
ch.  iii. 

2.  Lying  near  to,  in  other  respects  than  in  place. 

".  .  .  when  the  case  to  which  we  reason  is  an  adja- 
cent case  ;  adjacent,  not  as  before,  in  plni-f  or  time,  but  in 
circumstances." — J.  S.  Mill:  Logic. 

B.  As  substantive:  Anything  lying  near  to,  any- 
thing contiguous  to  another.    (Literally  or  figura- 
tively.) 

"The  sense  of  the  author  goes  visibly  in  its  own  train  ; 
and  the  words,  receiving  a  determined  sense  from  their 
companions  and  attjacetita,  will  not  consent  to  give  count- 
enance and  color  to  what  must  be  supported  at  any  rate." 
— Locke. 

Geom.  Adjacent  angle :  One  contiguous  to  an- 
other, so  that  one  side  and  the  vertex  are  common 
to  them  both.  The  term  is  most  frequently  em- 
ployed when  the  other  sides  enclosing  the  angles 
are  in  the  same  straight  line. 

In  Fig.  1,  E  is  the  vertex,  c  E  the  side  common  to 
the  two  adjacent  angles  c 
E  A,  B  E  c ;  A  E  and  E  B  the 
other  sides  which,  it  will 
be  observed,  are  in  the 
same  straight  line  A  E  B. 
In  such  a  case  the  two  ad- 
jacont  angles  together 
constitute  two  right  ang-  . 

les,  and  each  is  the  supplement  of  the  other.  Ad- 
jacent, when  used  of  an  angle,  is  opposed  to  oppo- 
site ;  c  E  A  and  B  E  D  are  opposite  angles ;  so  also 
are  c  E  B  and  A  E  D ;  whilst  c  E  A  and  A  E  D.  A  E  D 
and  D  E  B,  D  E  B  and  B  i:  c.  with  u  K  r  and  c  E  A  al- 
ready mentioned,  are  adjacent  anu'l'-s. 

In  a  triangle  with  one  side  produced,  the  angle 
contiguous  to  the  exterior  one  is  called  the  interior 
adjacent,  whilst  the  others  are  denominated  the  in- 
terior and  opposite  angles. 


"That  unto  every  pound  of  sulphur,  an  adject  ion  of  one 
ounce  of  quicksilver;  or  unto  every  pound  of  petre,  one 
ounce  of  sal-ammoniac,  will  much  intend  the  force,  and 
consequently  the  report,  I  find  no  verity."— Browne:  Vul- 
gar Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch,  v, 

•ad-Ject-tl'-tious,  a.    [ADJECT.]    Added. 

ad-ject-l'-val,  a.  [ADJECTIVE.]  Pertaining  to 
an  adjective. 

"...  and  so  an  adjectival  offspring  .  .  ."—  Key- 
Philological  Essays,  p.  257. 

ad -ject-Ive,  a.  &  s.  [In  Ger.  adjektiv;  Fr. 
adjectif;  Ital.  addiettivo,  fr.  Lat.  adjecWCTW=added; 
adjicio=to  throw  to :  od=to ;  jacio=to  throw.] 

A.  As  adjective :  Added  to  (as  opposed  to  substan- 
ti ve = previously  existing). 

"The  whole  English  law,  substantive  and  adjective, 
was,  in  the  judgment  of  all  the  greatest  lawyers,  of  Holt 
and  Treby,  of  Maynard  and  Somers,  exactly  the  same 
after  the  Revolution  as  before  it." — Macaitlay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  x. 

Adjective  colors :  Colors  which  require  to  be  fixed 
by  some  base  or  mordant  in  order  to  be  used  as  per- 
manent dye  stuffs. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Grammar:  One  of  the  parts  of  speech,  consisting 
of  words  joined  to  nouns  to  define  and  limit  their 
signification,  as  bright  silver,  which  is  less  exten- 
sive in  signification  than  silver  in  general ;  and  a 
good  man  which  is  a  narrower  term  than  man  in 
the  abstract. 

Adjectives  are  divided  into  three  classes : 

(1)  Pronominal  Adjectives,  as  my,  his,  this;  (2)  Ad- 
jectives of  quantity,  as  much,  little, six.  eighth;  and 
(3)  Adjectives  of  Quality,  as  good,  white,  Indian. 
[PRONOMINAL,  QUANTITY,  QUALITY.] 

Adjectives  have  degrees  of  comparison,  as  wise, 
wiser,  wisest;  good,  better,  best;  excellent,  more 
excellent,  most  excellent.  [COMPARISON.] 

IT  Adjectives  in  this  Dictionary  are  marked  a.  or 
adj.  Most  participles  are  at  times  used  as  ad- 
jectives ;  these  are  generally  called  participle  ad. 
jectives,  as  "a  tinkling  cymbal,"  "a  condemned 
criminal."  [PARTICIPLE.] 

tad'-Ject-Ived,  a.  [ADJECTIVE.]  Made  into  an 
adjective. 

ad'-ject-Ive-lf ,  adv.  [ADJECTIVE.]  After  the 
manner  of  an  adjective. 

"In  place  of  brazen  in  this  sense  we  now  substitute  the 
substantive  brass,  used  adjectivelu."—  Trench  .-  A'»i///sA, 
Past  and  Present. 

ad  -jfiin,  c.  t.  &  i.  [In  Fr.  adjoindre,  from  Lat. 
adjungo:  ad=to,  and  jungo=to  join.] 

A.  Transitive: 
*1.    To  join  to. 

"  To  whose  huge  spoke  ten  thousand  lesser  things 
Are  mortised  and  adjoined." 

Shakesp.  :  Ilamlff,  iii.  3. 

2.  To  be  situated  next  to:  as,  His  house  a<!j»ii\& 
mine. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  immediately  adjacent  to ;  to 
join:  as,  Our  houses  adjoin. 

*ad-]61n'-ant,  *ad-J<fyn-aunte,  «.  &-«.  [AD- 
JOIN.] 

1.  As   adjective:    Adjoining,   lying    inimnliutely 
contiguous  to.    (Halliirell.) 

2.  As  substantive:   A  person  or  thing  contiguous 
to  another. 

"  .  .  .  "to  greve  find  hurtc  his  ii'M^hbors  »ud  ad- 
j'tt/uniuites  of  the  realm  of  England." — tl'ill  :  Henry  VI., 
t.  53. 

ad-]61n  ed,  pa.  par.it  «.  [ADJOIN-.]  [AIUOYNT, 
ADJOYNATE.] 

ad -Join  -Ing,  pr.  par.  it  n.    [ADJOIN.] 

1.  Trunxilii-f :  Joining  to. 

2.  fntftin/tn-'  •:  Ailjarcnt  to,  contiguous,    i  Hither 
with  or  without  the  prefix  to.) 

"The  adjoining  hospital  was  sackeil."—  -l/'t<-<rn/,r;/  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xi. 


ooll,     boy;     pout,    ]<5wl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     gain,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  Shan,     -tion,     -sioii  =  shim;      -tion,      -s,ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  snus.     -ble,     -die,     ic.  =  bel,      del. 


adjoint 


*ad-Joint,  «.    [ADJUNCT.]    An  associate. 

"This  lady  is  your  adjoint." — Gentleman  Instructed, 
p.  108. 

ad-Jofirn',  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  ajoiner,  ajurner: 
a=to,  andj<mr=day.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  put  off  (anything)  for  a  single  day. 

"  Or  how  the  sun  shall  in  mid  heaven  stand  st  ill 
A  day  entire,  a  night's  due  course  adjourn." 

Milton:  P.  L.t  bk.  xil. 

Spec. :  To  postpone  till  next  day  the  remaining 
business  of  a  parliamentary  body,  of  a  law  court,  or 
other  meeting,  releasing  the  members  from  attend- 
ance meanwhile.  The  term  adjourn  may  be  used 
indifferently  of  the  business  or  of  the  meeting.  [See 
No.  2.1 

2.  To  postpone   such   business  or  meeting  to  a 
specified  time,  which  need  not  be  limited  to  the 
next  day. 

"The  debate  on  this  motion  was  repeatedly  adjourned." 
'—TSacaulay:  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

"Halifax,  wishing  probably  to  obtain  time  for  com- 
munication with  the  prince,  would  have  adjourned  the 
meeting:  but  Mulgrave  begged  the  lords  to  keep  their 
seats,  and  introduced  the  messenger."—  fbid,,  ch.  x. 

B.  Intransitive:   To  defer  business  or  cease  to 
meet  till  the  next  day,  or  till  some  other  date  gen- 
erally fixed  beforehand. 

" It  was  moved  that  Parliament  should  adjourn  for  six 
weeks." — Select  Speeches,  vol.  v.,  p.  403. 

To  adjourn  sine  die.    [ADJOURNMENT.] 
ad-Joftra'ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ADJOURN.] 
ad-joum'-lng,  pr.  par.    [ADJOURN.] 
id-Jofirn'-ment,  s.  [Fr.  ajournement;  d=to,  and 
jour=d&y ;  suffix  -ment  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  putting  of  anything  off  till  next  day,  or, 
more,  loosely,  till  a  future  period. 

*1.  (Spec.) ."  The  putting  off  duty  which  should 
be  done  to-day  till  to-morrow,  and  when  that  ar- 
rives then  again  till  to-morrow ;  procrastination. 

"We  will,  and  we  will  not;  and  then  we  will  not  again, 
and  we  will.  At  this  rate  we  run  our  lives  put  in  adjourn. 
ments  from  time  to  time,  out  of  a  fantastical  levity  that 
holds  as  oft  and  on,  betwixt  hawk  and  buzzard." — 
V  Estrange. 

2.  Properly  the  putting  off  the  remainder  of  a 
meeting  of  a  legislative  or  other  body,  for  one  day ; 
but  it  may  be  used  in  a  wider  signification  for  post- 
ponement till  a  specified  day.     When  no  day  is 
indicated,  then,  if  the  word  adjournment  is  used  at 
all,  it  is  said  to  be  sine  die—i.  e.}  without  a  day. 

"Common  decency  required  at  least  an  adjournment," — 
Macaulay:  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  XT. 

II.  The  time  during  which  or  to  which  business 
or  a  meeting  is  postponed.  Used,  for  example,  of 
the  time  during  whicn  Congross  or  any  other  public 
body  which  has  been  adjourned  remains  without 
re-assembling;  as  "the  hon.  member  saw  his  frieud 
for  a  few  hours  during  the  adjournment." 

B.  Technically: 

Law :  A  further  day  appointed  by  the  judges  at  the 
Nisi  Prius  sittings  for  the  trial  of  issues  in  fact, 
which  were  not  before  ready  for  disposal. 

*ad-Jtf^n'-ate,  pa.  par.    [ADJOIN.] 

"Two  semely  princes,  together  adjoynate." ~ Hardy  ng: 
Chronicle,  p.  1M. 

*ad-J6~5Tit',  s.  [A  form  of  ADJOINED.]  One  joined 
with  another,  an  associate,  a  companion,  an  at- 
tendant. 

"Here  with  these  grave  adjoynts 
(These  learned  maisters)  they  were  taught  to  see 
Themselves,  to  read  the  world  and  keep  their  point**." 
Daniel:  Civ.  Wars,  iv.  69. 

ad-Judge,  *a-Jugge,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  ajuger; 
Fr.  odju{;er=toaajudge,  fromjuj/er,  Lat.  judico=to 
judge,]  [JUDGE.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  judge  or  try  a  person ;  to  come  to  a  judicial 
decision  regarding  a  case;  to  announce  such  a  de- 
cision when  arrived  at. 

"Adjudged  to  death, 
For  want  of  well  pronouncing  Shibboleth." 

Milton:  Samson  Agoniatcx. 

*[  Followed  by  the  person  whose  case  is  pronounced 
upon  in  the  objective,  and  to  before  the  verdict 
given.  (Lit.  &,fig.) 

Sometimes,  instead  of  to,  the  verdict  constitutes 
the  clause  of  a  sentence  introduced  by  that  : 

"The  popular  tribunal  was  more  lenient;  it  wa«  ad- 
judged that  his  offense  should  be  expiated  at  the  public 
expense."— Lewis:  Early  Roman  Hist.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  To  award  by  a  judicial  decision.    (Followed  by 
the  thing  awarded  as  the  object,  and  to  of  the  per- 
son.)   (Lit.  &  fig.} 

"  The  great  competitors  for  Rome, 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  on  Pharnalian  plains  ; 
Where  stern  Bellona  with  one  final  stroke 
Adjudg'il  the  empire  of  this  globe  to  one." — Phillips. 


adjustment 

ad-junc'-tlve,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  adjunctivus.] 
I.  ..4s  adjective : 

1.  Gen.:  Having  the  quality  of  joining  or  being 
added  to. 

2.  Latin  Grammar:  The  adjunctire  pronouns  arc- 
ipse,  ipsa,  ipsum  =  self.  (Schtnitz :  Latin  Grammar. 
Chambers,  1860.) 

•   II.  As  substant ive :  Anything  joined  to  (another). 

ad-junc'-tlve-ly;,  adv.  [ADJUXCTTVE.]  In  an 
adjunctive  manner,  as  is  the  case  with  anything 
joined  to. 

ad-junct'-l^t  adv.  [ADJUNCT.]  As  is  the  OHM 
with  anything  joined  to;  in  connection  with;  con- 
sequently. 

ad-jttr-a'-tion,  s.  [In  "Fr.  adjuration;  fr.  Lat. 
adjuratio  =  a  swearing  by ;  adjuration.] 

1.  The  act  of  adjuring,  or  charging  one  on  oath  or 
solemnly ;  also  the  act  of  swearing  by. 

"A  Persian,  humble  servant  of  the  gun, 
Who,  though  devout,  yet  bigotry  had  none, 
Hearing  a  lawyer,  grave  in  his  address, 
With  adjurations  every  word  impress, 
Supposed  the  man  a  bishop,  or  at  least, 
God  s  name  so  much  upon  his  lips,  a  priest : 
Bow'd  at  the  close  with  all  his  graceful  airs, 
And  begg'd  an  interest  in  his  frequent  prayers." 
Cotoper :  Conversation. 

2.  The  thing  sworn:  the  form  of  oath  tendered  in 
adjuring  one ;  also  the  particular  oath  used  by  a 
solemn  or  by  a  profane  swearer. 

3.  A  solemn  charge  or  adjuring  conjuration. 
"These  learned  men  saw  the  dromons  and  evil  spirits 

forced  to  confess  themselves  no  gods  by  persons  who  only 
made  use  of  prayer  and  adjurations  in  the  name  of  their 
crucified  Saviour." — Addison .-  On  the  Christian  Reliy ion. 

ad-jiire,  v.  t.  [In  Fr.  adiurer;  fr.  Lat.  adjuro  = 
to  swear,  to  confirm  by  oath :  ad  —  to,  and/uro  =  to> 
swear ;  jus  =  equity  or  law.] 

1.  To  charge  upon  oath,  to  charge  upon  pain  of  a. 
curse  or  of  the  divine  displeasure. 

"And  Joshua  adjured  them  at  that  time,  saying. 
Cursed  be  the  man  before  the  Lord,  that  riseth  up  HIV) 
buildeth  this  city  Jericho." — Josh,  vi.  26. 

"I  adjure  thee  by  God,  that  thou  torment  me  not."— 
Mark  v.  7. 

2.  To  charge  solemnly. 

"But  he  adjured  them  as  gentlemen  and  soldiers  not  to- 
imitate  the  shameful  example  of  Cornbury."— Mticaiilayt 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

f3.  To  attempt  to  procure  by  adjuration  or  earne.-l 
entreaty.  (Poetic.) 

"  My  friends  embrac'd  my  knees,  adjnr'tt  my  stay; 
But  stronger  love  impel  I'd,  and  I  obey." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xxii.  307,  308. 

ad-Jttr  ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ADJURE.  ] 

ad-jUr'-er,  s.    [ADJURE.]    One  who  adjures. 

ad-JUr'-Ifig,  pr.par.    [ADJURE.] 

ad -Just,  v.  t.  [Sp.  ajuatar;  Fr.  ajuster;  ItaK 
aggiustare—to  adjust  :  Lat.  ad  =  to;  /itffttt— just.) 
[JUST.] 
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3.  7»i  a  more  general  sense:  To  judge,  to  consider, 
to  deem,  to  regard  as,  to  decide  to  be. 

"He  adjudged  him  unworthy  of  his  friendship,  pur- 
posing sharply  to  revenge  the  wrong  he  had  received."— 
Knolles. 

B.  Intransitive:  In  the  same  sense  as  A. 
Spec* :  To  decide,  to  settle. 

"...    there  let  Him  still  victor  sway, 
As  battle  hath  adjudged."— Milton:  Par.  Lost,  bk.  x. 

ad-judg  ed,  pa.  par.    [ADJUDGE.] 

ad-judg  -I6g,  pr.  par.    [ADJUDGE.] 

ad-Judg -ment,  a.  [ADJUDGE.]  The  act  of  judg- 
ing or  deciding  by  a  judicial  decision;  also  the 
judgment  or  verdict  given. 

ad-ju  -die-ate,  v*t.&  t.  [Lat.  adjudieatum.  su- 
pine of  adjudico :  ad— to ;  judico  =  to  judge ;  judex 
=a  judge ;  JIM  =  a  judicial  decision ;  dico  =  to  pro- 
nounce.] 

1.  Transitive:  To  judge,  to  determine. 

2.  Intransitive:  To  come  to  a  judicial  decision. 

IT  To  adjudicate  upon:  Judicially  to  decide  upon. 

ad-ju'-dlc-a-tSd,  pa.  par.    [ADJUDICATE.] 
ad-Ju'-dlC-a-tlng,  pr.  par.    [ADJUDICATE.] 

ad-ju>dlc-a'-tion,  s.  [In  Ital.  aggiudicazionc, 
fr.  Lat,  adjudicatio=&n  adjudication.]  A  law  term. 

I.  The  act  of  adjudging  or  judging. 

II.  The  state  of  being  adjudged. 

III.  The  decision,  judgment,  sentence  or  decree 
given  forth  after  the  act  or  process  of  judging  is 
complete. 

ad-Jti.  -dlc-a-t6r,  s.  [ADJUDICATE.]  One  who 
adjudicates. 

ad-Jfl  -gate,  r.  t.  [Lat.  adjugo—to  yoke  to:  ad= 
to ;  j"wj/HtH.=a  yoke.]  To  yoke  to. 

*ad-ju  -mSnt,  s.  [Lat.  adjumentum=a  means  of 
aid;  help:  contracted  from  adjuvamentum ;  adjuvo 
=to  help:  od=to;  juuo=to  help.]  Aid,  assistance, 
help.  (Miege.) 

ad'-Jufict,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  adjunctus— joined  to,  pa. 
par.  of  adjungo=to  join  to:  od=to,  and  jungo=to 
yoke,  to  join;  Ger.  adjunkt;  Fr.  adjoint.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Of  things: 

1.  In  a  general  sense :  Anything  joined  to  another 
without  being  an  essential  part  of  it. 

"But  they  were  comparatively  an  idle  adjunct  of  the 
matter." — Carlylf:  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship,  Lect.  I. 

"...  but  to  avoid  the  risk  of  asking  amiss,  we  ought 
to  purify  the  question  of  all  adjuncts  which  do  not  neces- 
sarily belong  to  it." — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science,  3d  ed., 
viii.  4,  p.  180. 

2.  Technically: 

(a)  Metaphysics:  Any  quality  of  a  physical  sub- 
stance or  or  the  mind.  Thus  weight  is  an  adjunct 
of  a  body,  and  consciousness  of  the  mind. 

(ft)  Grammar:  Words  used  to  qualify  other  lead- 
ing words.    For  instance,  in  the  sentence,    "The    '  i.  to'fit,  to  adapt  to,  mechanically  or  otherwise, 
stars  visible  in  our  latitude,'.'  the  word stars,  which,       {n)  Mechanically: 

"A  striding  level  is  furnished  with  the  [transit]  in- 
strument, to  be  used  when  required  for  adjusting  the* 
axis."— Chambers:  Astron.,  bk.  vii.,  p.  652. 

(b)  Otherwise: 

"  .  .  .  the  representative  system  was  afljwxterf  to  the- 
altered  state  of  the  country." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch. 
xiv. 

"And  unremitting  energy  pervades, 
Adjusts,  sustains,  and  agitate**  the  whole." 

Thom#on.-   The  Settfun.*,  Sjirfii;t. 

2.  To  arrange,  as  the  terms  of  a  treaty,  by  mutual 
negotiation. 

".  .  .  the  term*  of  the  treaty  known  as  the  Sernml 
Treaty  of  Partition  were  very  nearly  adjusted.*'— Mac- 
aulay; Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

adjust  -a-ble,  n.  [ADJTST.]  That  may  or  caa 
be  adjusted* 

tad-just -age  (age=ig),*.  [ADJI-ST.]  The  same 

as  ADJUSTMENT. 

ad-jiist -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [ADJUST.]  Fitt«-il; 
regulated ;  arranged. 

".  .  .  taking  advantageof  nicely  mtjnati'il  combinations 
of  circumstance.'' — Herschel  Astmnnmy,  5th  ed.,  £  481. 

ad-just  -er,  «.  [ADJUST.]  One  who  or  that  which 
adjusts. 

".  .  .  collectors  of  various  readings  ami  rtdjuxfrr*  of 
texts,"— Dr.  n'arton:  Essay  on  r»i>e.  ii.  298. 


standing  alone,  would  include  all  visible  from  any 
part  of  the  globe,  is  limited  in  meaning  by  the 
adjunct  or  adjuncts,  "visible  in  our  latitude." 

3.  Music:  The  relation  between  the  principal 
mode  and  the  modes  of  its  two  fifths. 

II.  Of  persons: 

1.  Gen.:  A  person  associated  with  another  for  the 
promotion  of  some  pursuit,  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. 


"He  made  him  the  associate  of  his  heir-apparent, 
together  with  the  Lord  Cottington,  as  an  adjunct  of 
singular  experience  and  trust,  in  foreign  travel:?,  and  in 
a  business  of  love."—  H'otton. 

2.  Law :  An  additional  judge. 
B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Gen.:  Added  to,  or  conjoined  with  any  person 
or  thing  of  greater  importance. 

"  And  every  humor  hath  his  adjunct  pleasure, 
Wherein,  it  finds  a  joy  above  the  rest." 

fifiakfAp,;  Sonnets,  91. 

"  And  when  great  treasure  in  the  meed  proposed, 
Though  death  be  adjunct,  there's  no  death  supposed." 
Shakesp.:  Tarquin  and  Luc  reef. 

2.  Roman  .-Irc/irro/o*///.     Adjunct  deities  were  in- 
ferior gods  or  goddesses  attendant  upon  those  o*~ 
higher  rank.    Thus  Mars,  the  god  of  \v;tr.  war-  at 
times  attended  by  his  wife  or  sister  Bellona,  tlm 
t,'inli!f>s  of  war.    Ho  was  a  principal,  she  an  ml- 
junct  deity. 

gtd-junc  -tipn,  ».  [In  Fr.  adjonction:  fr.  Lat.  «</- 
junctio  ~  a  joining  to,  a  union;  fr.  adjunyo  =  to 
join  to:  or  from  ad  =  tot  junctio  =  a  joining.  ]  A 
joining  to ;  the  act  of  joining  to,  the  state  of  heinu 
joined  to,  a  thing  joined  to. 

".  .  .  upon  the  adjunction  of  any  kingdom  unto  the 
King  of  England." — lint-mi. 


ad  just  -Ing,  pr.  par.    [ADJUST.  ] 

".  .  .  the  precision  of  this  (idjitating  power."  —  T»<I<1 
't'  litiirrtinn:  I'tii/.tiul.  Aunt.,  ch.  vii. 

"...  the  adjust  ing  screen/'— Tyudail  on  JIe<ttt  3d 
ed.,  p.  303. 

fad-just -Ive,  «.    [ADJUST.]    Tending  to  adjust, 
ad-just  -ment,  s.  [In  Fr.  ajuatement.'}  [ADJUST. I 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    str,     marine;    go,     pot,. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cUre,     \mite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     ce  -  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw* 


adjutage 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  act  of  adjusting,  fitting  to,  rendering  con- 
formable to  a  certain  standard;  or  reducing  to 
order. 

1.  The  act  of  fitting  to  (lit.  or  .fa.). 

".  .  .  the  time  which  was  absolutely  required  for  the 
erection  and  adjustment  of  the  instruments,  with  or  with- 
out observatories  over  them."— Transit  of  Venus;  Times, 
April  20,  1875. 

".  .  .  let  us  see  what,  by  checking  and  balancing, 
and  good  adjustment  of  tooth  and  pinion,  can  be  made  of 
it." — Carlyle:  Heroes  and  Hero-Worahip,  Lect.  V. 

2.  The  act  of  arranging  or  coming  to  an  agree- 
ment about. 

"The  farther  and  clearer  adjustment  of  this  affair  I  am 
constrained  to  adjourn  to  the  larger  treatise." — Wood- 
ward. 

II.  The  state  of  being  adjusted,  fitted  or  adapted 
to. 

"  As  the  prismatic  camera  was  the  instrument  requir- 
ing1 least  time  for  adjustment,  so  it  was  the  one  which 
could  be  employed  for  the  longest  period  during  the 
eclipse."— Transit  of  Venus;  Times,  April  20,  1875. 

III.  Things  adjusted,  fitted  or  adapted  to  each 
other ;  the  nature  of  the  fitting  itself. 

"...  the  various  parts  of  the  body  are  weights,  and 
in  the  muscular  adjustment*  are  treated  as  such."— Torfrf 
d?  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  ch.  vii. 

"...  the  eye  may  be  perfect  in  all  its  optical  adjust- 
ment*."— Ibid.,  ch.  viii. 

".  .  .  the  mechanical  adjustments  of  his  frame  are 
U-ss  favorable  to  preserve  the  standing  posture  thau  in 
the  four-footed  animal." — Ibid.,  ch.  iii. 

B.  Technically.      Marine  I iisitrance:    The  ascer- 
tainment of  the  exact  loss  at  sea  on  goods  which 
have  been  insured,  and  the  fixing  the  proportion 
which  each  underwriter  is  liable  to  pay. 

ad'-Jut-age,  or  a-Juf-age  (age=Ig),  s.  [Fr. 
ajutage;  fr.  ajouter=to  adjoin.] 

Hydraulics:  The  effect  of  a  tube  fitted  to  an 
aperture  in  a  vessel  from  which  water  is  flowing, 
as,  for  instance,  in  a  jet  or  fountain. 

adjutancy  (ad'-JH-an-g^),  s.   [ADJUTANT.] 

1.  Tho  office  of  an  adjutant. 

2.  Skillful  arrangement. 

"It  was,  no  doubt,  disposed  with  all  the  adjutancy  of 
definition  and  division." — Burke:  Appeal  to  Old  Whigs. 

adjutant  (ad -jit-ant),  s.  [InGer.  andFr.  adjut- 
ant; Ital.  ajutante;  fr.  Lat.  adjutans,  pr.  par.  of 
fidjuto=to  help  often  or  much;  freq.  from  adjuvo* 
-avit  -u<um=to  help:  ad;  Juvo=tohelp.] 

I.  Of  persons:  An  officer  of  the  staff  whose  duty 
it  is  to  assist  the  colonel,  or  commanding  officer  of 
a  regiment,  battalion  or  garrison.  Each  regiment 
of  horse  and  each  battalion  of  foot  has  one. 

Adjutant-General : 

1.  Military:  A  high  functionary  who  stands  to  the 
whole  army  in  the  same  relation  that  an  ordinary 
adjutant  does  to  a  battalion  or  regiment.    The  de- 
partment of  the  Adjutant-general  is  charged  with 
the  execution  of  all  orders  relating  to  the  recruiting 
and  equipment  of  troops,  their  instruction,  and 
their  preservation  in  proper  efficiency.    There  aro 
also  assistant  and  deputy-assistant  adjutants-gen- 
eral of  divisions  and  districts. 

2.  Ecclesiastical:  A  certain  number  of  fathers  who 
resided  with  the  general  of  the  Jesuits,  and  made 
known  to  him  the  important  events  passing  through- 
out the  world.    Each  limited  his  attention  to  a  sin- 
gle country,  in  which  he  had  emissaries,  visitors, 
regents,  provincials,  &c.,  to  furnish  him  with  infor- 
mation and  forward  his  views. 

8.  Any  assistant. 

H.  Of  a  genus  of  birds: 

Spec.:  The  gigantic  crane.  The  name  adjutant 
was  given  by  the  Anglo-Indians  of  Bengal  to  this 
bird  from  the  fancy  that  it  resembled  the  dress  and 
the  dignified  walk  of  the 
military  functionary 
called  an  adjutant.  It  is 
the  Leptoptilus  Argala, 
and  belongs  to  the  Cicon- 
inee,  or  Storks,  a  sub- 
family of  the  Ardeidee,  or 
Herons,  which  again  are 
ranged  under  the  order 
Grallatores,  or  Wading 
birds.  Tho  adjutant  of 
Bengal  and  of  Southern 
Africa  is  about  five  feet 
high,  and  is  an  extremely 
voracious  bird.  The  ex- 
panse of  its  throat  is  so 
wide  that  it  can  swallow 
a  large  cat  entire.  It  is 
deemed  sacred  in  the 
East,  and,  apart  from  Adjutant  (Leptoptilus 
superstition,  earns  the  ArgalaJ, 

title   to   be   left  without 

molestation  by  being  so  useful  a  scavenger.    It  is 
specially  valuable  as  a  great  destroyer  of  serpents. 
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A  somewhat  smaller  species,  the  L.  Marabou ,  which 
furnishes  the  marabou  feathers,  occurs  in  tropical 
Africa. 

III.  Of  things  in  general :  An  assistant. 
"A  fine  violin  must  and  ever  will  be  the  best  adjutant 
to  a  fine  voice."— Mason:  Ch.  31.,  p.  74. 

tad-JU-ta-tSr,  s.    [AGITATOK  (2).] 
*ad-Jtt  te,  f .  t.    [Lat.  adjufo=tohelp.]    To  add. 
"Six  bachelors  as  bold  as  he, 
Adjuting  to  his  company." 

Ben  Jonson:  Underwoods. 

t  ad-Jut '-Sr,  s.  [Lat.  adjutor.]  One  who  aids  or 
assists.  [COADJUTOR.] 

"All  the  rest,  as  his  adjutors  and  assistants,  you  must 
awake  out  of  this  error." — Spalato:  Rocks  of  Christian 
Shipwreck  (1618),  p.  12. 

ad-Jfl-tbr'-I-um,  s.    [Lat.=assistance,  support.] 
Anat. :  A  name  applied  to  the  humerus  from  tho 
assistance  which  it  renders  at  times  when  it  is 
needful  to  raise  the  arm. 

ad  -jUt-Sr-tf,  a.  [Lat.  adjutorius.]  Aiding,  as- 
sisting ;  which  aids  or  assists. 

ad  -Ju-trlx,  «.  [Lat.  The  feminine  correspond- 
ing to  the  masc.  ADJUTOH.]  A  female  assistant. 


to  help.] 

As  adjective :  Which  aids  or  assists ;  aiding,  as- 
sisting. 

"  They  [minerals]  meeting  with  apt  matter  and  adjitv- 
ant  causes."— Hotaell:  Letters,  I.,  635. 

As  substantive :  An  assistant ;  he  who  or  that 
which  assists. 

"  I  have  only  been  a  careful  adjuvant,  and  was  sorry  I 
could  not  be  the  efficient." — Yelverton  (1609):  Archceol., 
iv.  51. 

Specially.  Med. :  A  substance  added  to  the  prin- 
cipal one  prescribed  in  order  to  increase  its  effi- 
ciency. 

tad-JUV-ate,  v.  t.  [In  Ital.  ajutare,  fr.  Lat. 
adjuvo.]  To  give  aid  to,  to  assist,  to  help. 

ad  lar'-gum.    [AD.] 

ad-leg-a -tion,  s.  [InGer.  allegation;  Lat.  ad= 
to ;  legatio=th&  office  of  an  ambassador :  lego,  -am— 
to  send  as  an  ambassador.]  A  term  formerly  used 
in  the  public  law  of  the  German  empire  to  desig- 
nate the  right  claimed  by  the  several  states  of  send- 
ing plenipotentiaries  to  be  associated  with  those  of 
the  emperor  in  negotiating  treaties  and  transacting 
other  public  business  which  affected  their  welfare. 
When  a  dignitary  sent  a  negotiator  not  on  state 
business,  but  on  his  own  affairs,  this  was  called  le- 
gation,  and  not  adlegation. 

ad-lib '-I-tiim.    At  one's  pleasure. 

ad-lSc-Q'-tion,  «.    [ALLOCUTION.] 

t  ad-mar'-gln-ate,  r.  t.  [Lat.  od=to;  mar- 
ginem.  ace.  of  mar9o=margin.]  To  write  on  the 
margin  of  a  book,  or  anything  else  capable  of  being 
so  treated. 

8.d-m8a'-§flre,  v.  t.    [Lat.  ad;  Eng.  measure.] 

1.  Gen.:  To  measure  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing   the    dimensions    or    capacity    of     anything. 

[MEASURE.] 

2.  Law:  To  apportion,  as  in  the  case  of  dower, 
pasture,  &c.    [ADMEASUREMENT.] 

"It  recited  a  complaint  that  the  defendant  hath  sur- 
charged, superonerarit,  the  common;  and  therefore  com- 
mands the  sheriff  to  admeasure  and  apportion  it." — Black- 
stone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  16. 

If  In  this  word  and  its  derivatives  s  zh. 
ad-meV-s.ure-m.ent,  s.  [ADMEASURE.] 
Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  measuring. 

"  In  some  counties  they  are  not  much  acquainted  with 
admeasurement  by  acre;  and  thereby  the  writs  contain 
twice  or  thrice  so  many  acres  more  than  the  land  hath." 
—Bacon. 

2.  Tho  state  of  being  measured. 

3.  The  dimensions  ascertained. 
ad-mea'-s.ur-e"r,  s.    [ADMEASURE.]    One  who  ad- 
measures. 

ad-mea'-ijur-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [ADMEASURE.] 
tad-men-sur-a -tion,  s.     [Lat.    ad,  and  Kne. 
IN '•//.•;  u  rn 1  inn.  ]    The'act  or  process  of  measuring  ;  the 
state  of  being  measured  :  the  amount, capacity,  ic., 
ascertained  by  measurement. 

*ad -mer-all,  s.    [ADMIRAL.] 

tad  me  -tl-ate,  r.  t.  [Lat.  admetiatus,  pa.  par.of 
n'litu  I  inf-- 1<>  measure  out.]  To  measure.  (Bailey.) 

tad-mln  I  cle,  tad  mln  -a-cle,  s.  [In  Fr.  ad- 
KI  i/ii>'i'li-  =  }iclp,  aid.  support:  fr.  Lat.  adminicuhtm 
—  fli  the  prop  by  which  a  vino  twinos;  (2)  aid,  as- 
sistance: adminiculor=to  prop,  or  support.]  A  law 
term. 

!.  <H<t  Ltiin  Books:  Aid.  help,  assistance,  support. 

2.  Civil  Law:  Imperfect  proof. 


administrate 

3.  Scotch  Law:  A  collateral  deed  produced  ti> 
prove,  or  at  least  throw  light  upon,  the  contents  of 
another  deed  or  document  which  has  been  lost. 

"  When  it  is  to  be  proved  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses. 
the  pursuer  ought,  in  the  general  sense,  to  produce  some- 
otlinhiirlr  in  writing,  i.  e.,  some  collateral  deed  referring 
to  that  which  was  lost,  in  order  to  found  the  action  " — 
Enkine:  Inst.,  bk.  iv. 

*ad-mln-lc  -u-lar,  ad-mln  Ic  -u  lar-f,  o. 
[ADMINICLE.]  Pertaining  to  aid,  helpful,  auxiliary. 

"He  should  never  help,  aid,  supply  succor,  or  grant 
them  any  subventitious  furtherance,  auxiliary  suffrage,  or 
<i'/m/jnVH/«ry  assistance."— Translation  of  Rabelais,  iii.  34. 

*ad-mln-lc  -u-late,  v.  i.  [Lat.  adminiculatwi, 
pa.  par.  of  (ldminiculor=to  prop  up.] 

*ad-mln-lc'-u-late,  a.  [See  the  verb.]  Sup- 
ported, set  forth.  (Scotch.) 

"It  is  so  notoriously  adminiailate  by  an  act  of  secret 
council,  and  yet  denied  upon  oath  by  the  principal  officer* 
of  state."— CroolaAatifcf  llitl.,  i.  381. 

*ad-mln-lc-u-la'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  adminiculatiu, 
pa.  par.  of  adminiculor.]  A  prop  or  support. 

"Some  plants  are  helpt  by  adminiculation  to  be 
straight."—  Hacket:  Life  of  Williams,  ii.  217. 

ad-min-Ic  ;U-lum,  «.    A  term  applied  to  the  ab- 


certain  subterranean  insects  to  force  their  way  to 
the  surface. 

ad-mln  -Ist-Sr,  «•.  t.  &.  i.  [In  Ger.  administriren  .- 
Fr.  administrer;  Ital.  a  mm  in  1st  rare;  fr.  Lat.  arf- 
mmi«rro=(l)  to  attend  upon,  to  assist,  to  serve,  (2) 
to  execute,  to  perform:  ad=to,  and  ministro=to 
attend,  to  wait  upon;  fr.  minister  =  a  servant.] 
[MINISTER.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  act  as  minister,  i.  e.,  as  servant  to.  (Used  of 
the  political  ministers  of  a  constitutional  country, 
who  constitute  the  executive  government  for  carry- 
ing out  tho  enactments  of  the  legislative  body.) 

"Beyond  that  mark  is  treason.    He  is  ours, 
To  administer,  to  guard,  to  adorn  the  state." 

Coteper:  Task,  bk.  v. 

2.  To  dispense,  as,  e.  g.,  justice,  the  sacraments, 
grace.  &c. 

".  .  .  the  settlements  of  those  squatters  who,  far  to 
the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  administer  a  rude  justice 
with  the  rifle  and  the  dagger." — Jlacaulau:  Hist.  Eny., 
ch.  iii. 

"  Have  not  they  the  old  popish  custom  of  admin  isteriiiff 
the  blessed  sacrament  of  the  holy  eucharist  with  wafer 
cakes?  "—  Hooker. 

".  .  .  this  grace,  which  is  administered  by  ns  to  the 
glory  of  the  same  Lord."— 2  Cor.  viii.  19. 

3.  To  tender  an  oath.    Authoritatively  to  require- 
one  to  take  an  oath. 

"Swear  by  the  duty  that  you  owe  to  heav'n 
To  keep  the  oath  that  we  administer." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  3. 

4.  To  give  to  one  as  medicine  is  given. 

"He  asserted  that  his  malady  was  not  natural,  that  n 
noxious  drug  had  been  admfatotvtd  to  him  in  a  dish  of 
porridge." — Macaulai/:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  »v. 

5.  To  grant,  to  bestow,  to  afford. 

"  When  he  was  come  up  to  the  gate,  he  looked  up  to  the- 
writing  that  was  above,  and  then  began  to  knock,  suppos- 
ing that  entrance  should  have  been  quickly  administered 
to  him." — Bitnyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

II.  Technically.  Law:  To  take  legal  charge  of 
the  affairs  of  a  person  dying  intestate:  to  act  as 
administrator.  [ADMINISTRATION,  B.  l.J 

".  .  .  that  in  case  of  intestacy,  the  ordinary  shall 
depute  t  he  nearest  and  most  lawful  friends  of  the  decenwpd 
to  aii»iini*ter  his  goods." — Blackatone:  Comm.,  bk.  ii  . 
ch.  32. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lanq.:  To  conduce,  to  tend. 

IT  The  simple  form  minister  is  generally  used  in 
this  sense. 

"I  must  not  omit,  that  there  is  a  fountain  rising  in  the 
upper  part  of  my  garden,  which  forms  a  little  wiindi-rii 
rill,  and  (t<linitii*t'-rs  to  the  pleasure  as  well  as  the  plen 
of  the  place." — Spet-t<it»r. 

2.  Lair:   To  arrange  financial  matters  conn^-led 
with  tho  real  or  personal  estate  of  one  dying  with- 
out a  will.    |  ADMINISTRATION,  B.  1.] 

tad-mln -Ist-Sr,  s.  [From  the  verb.]  An  ad- 
ministrator. 

".  .  .  a  good  administer  of  the  revenue."— ll>t<'"n  Tit 
Sir  John  Denlutm. 

*ad-mln-ls-ter-l-al,  «.  [ADMINISTER.]  Ad- 
ministering, having  the  power  of  performing  min- 
isterial functions  ;  conducive  to  an  end. 

ad  mln  -Is-tra-ble,  «.  [ADMINISTER.]  Able  to- 
be  administered. 

tad-mln  -Is  trate,  r.  t.  [From  l.at.  n<lininii>trn- 
tnin,  supine  of  inhi/iiit^tro— to  attend  upon.]  [AD- 
MINISTER.] To  administer. 

"They  have  the  same  effects  in  niciik-inp,  when  inwardly 
(t'htihiiffrulnl  to  animal  bodies."--  M "<"t,lu-nr<l. 


ty 


boll,     b6y";     pout,    jdwl;     cat,     9ell,     chorus,     chin,     bengh;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph     f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  *  bel,      dpi. 
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tad-mln  -Is-tra-ted,  pa.  par.    [ADMINISTRATE.] 
ad-mln-Ia-tra'-tlon,  s.    [In  Fr.  administration; 
\\i\\.  <i HI ministrazione,  fr,  Lat.  administration  [AD- 
MINISTER.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language ; 

I.  The  act  of  administering. 

1.  The  act  of  managing  anything  on  certain  prin- 
ciples or  by  certain  methods.    -Spec.,  the  carrying 
out  by  a  constitutional  minister  of  the  laws  and 
regulations  established  by  the  legislature  for  the 
management  of  the  several  departments  of  govern- 
ment.   [See  No.  III.] 

".  .  .  those  effects  which  make  up  what  we  term  good 
or  bnd  administration."— J.  S.  Mill :  Logic,  2d  edM  vol.  ii., 
•ch.  xx. 

".  .  .  the  conducting  of  delicate  negotiations,  and 
for  the  administration  of  war." — Hacaulay  .-  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  ii. 

"His  financial  administration  was  of  a  piece  with  his 
military  administration." — Ibid.,  ch.  v. 

2.  The  act  of  dispensing  anything,  as  justice,  the 
sacraments,  or  medicine. 

".  .  .  the  very  scheme  and  model  of  the  administra- 
tion of  common  justice  between  party  and  party  was 
entirely  settled  by  this  king  (Edward  I.)."— B/(U-A:sfo?ie  .- 
Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  33. 

"  By  the  universal  administration  of  grace  (begun  by 
our  blessed  Saviour,  enlarged  by  His  apostles,  carried  on 
by  their  immediate  successors,  and  to  be  completed  by  the 
rest  to  the  world's  end),  all  types  that  darkened  this  faith, 
are  enlightened." — Sprat  :  Sermons. 

II.  The  state  of  being  administered. 

"There  is,  in  sacraments,  to  be  observed  their  force, 
and  their  form  of  administration." — Hooker. 

III.  That  which  is  administered,  or  those  who  ad- 
minister. 

1.  The  thing  administered ;  the  duties  or  responsi- 
bilities of  government,  or  of  some  department  of  it, 
as  the  civil,  the  military,  the  naval,  or  the  financial 
departments. 

"Sanderland  had  good  reason  for  recommending  that 
the  administration  should  be  entrusted  to  the  Whigs." — 
M.i<-aulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

".  .  .  to  take  on  himself  the  civil  and  military  arf- 
ininistration." — Macau  lay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

"The  naval  administration  and  the  financial  adminis- 
tration were  confided  to  Boards." — Ibid.,  ch.  xi. 

"  And  there  are  differences  of  administrations,  but  the 
sume  Lord."— 1  Cor.  xii.  5. 

2.  The  administrators;  the  members  of  govern- 
ment taken  collectively. 

"  Did  the  admin  istration  in  that  reign  [in  Queen  Anne's] 
avail  themselves  of  any  one  of  those  opportunities?"— 
Hurfce:  Tracts  on  the  Popery  Laws. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Law:   The  management,  by  means  of  an  ad- 
ministrator, of  the  estate  of  any  one  dying  intestate. 
The  administrator  can  do  nothing  till  letters  of  ad- 
ministration are  first  issued.    He  then  buries  the 
dead  person  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  rank,  col- 
lects debts  due  to  him,  pays   what  he  owes,  and 
finally  distributes  the  property  among  the  heirs. 

2.  The  office  or  power  of  an  administrator. 

".  .  .  that  the  ordinary  is  compellable  to  grant  admin- 
istration of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  wife  to  the 
husband,  or  her  representatives." — Blackstone :  Comment., 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  32. 

3.  The  document,  or  documents,  called  letters  of 
administration,  conferring  on  one  the  right  to  act 
as  administrator. 

"First,  as  to  the  original  of  testaments  and  administra- 
tions."—Slackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  p.  489. 

*'.  .  .  then  general  letters  of  administration  must  be 
grunted  by  the  ordinary." — Ibid.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  32. 

ad-mln'-Is-tra-tlve,  a.  [In  Fr.  adrninistratif, 
from  Lat.  admini8trativus=fit  for  administration. 1 

1.  Fit  for  administration,  or  which  actually  ad- 
ministers. 

"It  was  too  large  and  too  divided  to  be  a  good  admtni.*- 
trattve  body." — Macaulatf:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2,  Pertaining  to  administration,  designed  for  ad- 
ministration. 

ad  mln  -Is-tra-tor,  s.  [In  Ger.  administrator; 
Fr.  aihniniittrateur;  Ital  amminiittratoret  fr.  Lat. 
v<li,ti>tistrator=i\  manager,  an  agent.  There  is  also 
in  hat.  admini8ter=a  servant.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

Oiiewho  administers  affairs  in  general;  one  who 
conducts  the  administration  of  the  country,  or  of 
any  institution  or  business  within  its  limits. 

"  It  is  indeed  most  important  thnt  legislators  and  ad- 
ministrators should  be  versed  in  the  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment."— Macatilay :  Hist.  Bag.,  ch.  xi. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  One  who  administers  to  the  estate  of  a 
persoawho  has  died  without  making  a  will.  [AD- 
MINISTRATION, B.  l.J 

"But  if  the  deceased  died  wholly  intestate,  without 
making  either  will  or  executors,  then  general  letters  of 


administration  must  be  granted  by  the  ordinary  to  such 
itttiitiitfutrator  as  the  statutes  of  Edward  III.  and  Henry 
VIII.  before  mentioned  direct."—  Blackstone  :  Comment., 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  32. 

2.  Ecclesiastical:  One  who  dispenses  the  sacra- 
ments. 

"I  feel  my  conscience  bound  to  remember  the  death  of 
Christ,  with  some  society  of  Christians  or  other,  since  it 
is  a  most  plain  command  ;  whether  the  person  who  dis- 
tributes these  elements  be  only  an  occasional  or  a  settled 
administrator."  —  Watts, 

ad-mln  -Is-tra-t5r-shlp,  a.  [ADMINISTRATOR.] 
The  office  of  an  administrator. 

ad-mln-ls-tra'~trlx  (fem.  form  of  ADMINISTRA- 
TOR],*. [Lat.,  but  not  classical.  In  Fr.  adminis- 
tratrice.]  A  female  who  administers  either  in  gov- 
ernment or  to  the  estate  of  one  dying  without  a 
will. 

*'  .  .  .  and  any  feme-covert  may  make  her  will  of 
goods  which  are  in  her  possession  in  auter  droit,  as  exec- 
utrix or  administratrix."  —  Blackstone  :  Comment.,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  32. 

*ad-mlr-ab'-ll-ls  sal.  [Lat.=  admirable  salt.] 
Glauber's  salt. 

ad-mlr-a-bll  -I-t^,  s.  [Lat.  admirabilis  =  (1) 
the  quality  of  exciting  wonder  ;  (2)  admirableuess.J 
Admirableness  ;  worthiness  of  being  admired. 

ad'-mtr-a-ble,  a.  &  s.  [InFr.  admirable;  Ital. 
ammirabile,  fr.  Lat.  admirabilis—  worthy  of  admir- 
ation.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

*1.  Exciting  wonder,  without  its  being  stated 
whether  or  not  this  is  combined  with  moral  ap- 
proval. 

"  In  man  there  is  nothing  admirable  but  his  ignorance 
and  weakness."—  Jeremy  Taylor;  Dissuasive  from  Popery* 
pt.  ii.,  bk.  i.,  §  7. 

2.  Exciting  wonder,  mingled  with  approval. 

"  Cowper  defended  himself  and  those  who  were  said  to 
be  his  accomplices  with  admirable  ability  and  self-posses- 
sion."— Macau  la  y:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xrv. 

"  His  fortitude  was  the  more  admirable  because  he  was 
not  willing  to  die."—  Ibid.,  ch.  xxv. 

"  I  have  attempted  to  show  how  much  light  the  princi- 
ple of  gradation  throws  on  the  admirable  architectural 
powers  of  the  hive-bee."—  Darwin:  Origin  of  Species,  ch. 
xiv. 

*B.  As  substantive  :  That  which  is  to  be  admired. 

1.  A  liquor  made  of  peaches,  plums,  sugar,  water, 
and  spirit.    (Ogilvie:  Diet.,  Supp.) 

2.  The  White  Admirable:  The  name  given  in  Har- 
ris'   Aurelian    to   the   butterfly   more   commonly 
called  the  White  Admirable  (Limenitis  Camilla). 
[ADMIRAL,  C.  ;  LIMENITIS.] 

ad'-mlr-a-ble-ness,  s.  [ADMIRABLE.]  Admira- 
bility;  worthiness  of  exciting  admiration. 

"  Eternal  wisdom  appears  in  the  admirableness  of  the 
contrivance  of  the  gospel."  —  Hallywell:  Saving  of  Souls, 
p.  115. 

ad  -mTr-a-bl^,  'adv.  [ADMIRABLE.]  In  an  ad- 
mirable manner. 

"...  the  whole  hand  is  admirably  adapted  for  re- 
taining a  firm  grasp  of  the  boughs  of  trees."—  Owen: 
Classif.  of  the  Mammalia,  p.  66. 

ad'-mtr-al,  *ad  -mer-all,  *am'-er-al,  *ad- 
mfr-bld,  *am'-or-ayle,  *am'-rell,  *am'-rayl, 
*am'-jf-ral,  s.  [In  Ger.  admiral;  Fr.  amiral;  Sp. 
almirante;  O.  Sp.  alamir;  Ital.  ammiraglio,  as  if 
from  Lat.  admirabilis;  Low  Lat.  admiraldus,  ami- 
ralius:  Byzantine  Gr.  ameras,  ameraios.  The  first 
part  of  the  word  is  pretty  certainly  Arab,  amir,  often 
spelled  in  Eng.  emir=a  prince,  a  leader;  perhaps 
with  the  Arab,  article  al  merged  in  it.  The  second 
half  is  more  doubtful.  "Hammer's  derivation 
from  ami  r-a(-6dAr=  commander  of  the  sea,  is  unten- 
able." (Max  Mailer:  Science  of  Lang.,  6th  ed.,  ii. 
264.)  Others  make  the  word  Emir-alma=cmir  of 
the  water.] 

A.  Of  persona: 

*I.  A  Saracen  commander  or  king. 
"Tho  spec  on  odmyrnl-i. 
Of  wordes  he  wes  swythe  bold." 

King  Horn,  95. 

II.  A  naval  officer  of  high  rank. 


Specially: 

*1.  Originally:  The  Lord  High  Admiral  of  Eng- 
land. His  office  commenced  in  A.  D.  1286,  if  not 
earlier.  Among  its  duties  were  the  trial  and  pun- 
ishment of  offences  committed  at  sea.  Under  George 
II.  the  functions  were  divided  among  seven  com- 
missioners, and  the  arrangement  having  been  con- 
tinued till  tho  present  timet  England  has  not  now  a 
Lord  High  Admiral,  but  in  lieu  of  him  possesses 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty. 

2.  JVbw:  A  naval  officer  of  high  rank—  tho  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  a  fleet  or  fleets. 

IT  There  are  various  gradations  in  rank  among  ad- 
mirals. The  chief  distinction  is  into  admiral*. 
rice-admirals,  and  rear-admirals. 


B.  Of  ships:  A  ship  which  carries  an  admiral;  a 
flagship;  the  most  considerable  ship  of  any  fleet, 
whether  of  merchantmen  or  fishing-vessels,  hence, 
any  large  and  fine  ship. 

"The  mast  of  some  great  ammirall." 

Milton:  P.  L.  i.,  294. 

C.  Of  butterflies:  A  name  given  to  more  than  one 
butterfly. 

1.  The  Red  Admiral  Butterfly  is  the  ranessa  ata- 
lanta.    It  has  the  wings  black  above,  crossed  by 
a     bright     red 

band,  the  up- 
per pair  with 
white  spots, 
and  the  under 
part  of  all  the 
four  marked 
with  various 
colors.  The  cat- 
erpillar, which 
i  s  spiny,  i  n 
color  black, 
and  with  a  m,  ~  , 
range  of  saf-  The  Red  Admiral  (Vanessa 
ron  lines  on  Atalanta). 

each  side,  feeds  on  the  nettle,  the  leaves  of  which 
it  forms  into  a  sheath  fastened  with  silk.  It  is 
found  in  Great  Britain.  [VANESSA.] 

2.  The  White  Admiral :  A  butterfly— the  Limenitis 
sybilla.    It  is  dull  black  above,  variegated  with  ob- 
scure dark  spots.    Both  pairs  of  wings  are  trav- 
ersed by  a  broad  oblique  white  band,  wliich  on  the 
upper  pair  is  much  interrupted.    Each  of  these  has 
also  four  white  spots  on  it,  whilst  the  lower  pair  of 
wings  has   numerous  dark  ones.    The   prevailing 
color  beneath  is  brownish  yellow,  with  the  base  of 
the  hinder  wings  and  the  under  side  of  the  body 
pale  blue.    The  expansion  of  the  wings  is  nearly 
two  inches.    The  caterpillar,  which  is  green,  with 
the  head,  dorsal  appendages,  and  sides  of  the  belly 
reddish,  feeds  on  the  honeysuckle. 

D.  Of  shells: 

Admiral  Shell :  A  shell — the  Conus  ammiralis.  It 
has  three  pale  yellow  transverse  bands  alternating 
with  two  broad  mottled  ones  of  a  darker  color,  and 
occurs  in  the  Philippine  Isles  and  the  adjacent  re- 
gions of  the  ocean. 

ad  -mlr-al-shlp,  s.  [ADMIRAL.]  The  office  of  an 
admiral. 

ad  -mlr-al-t^,  *am  -er-al-te,  s.  [ADMIRAL.] 
[In  Ger.  admiralitat;  Fr.  amiraute;  Ital.  ammir- 
agliato.] 

*The  sovereignty  of  the  sea.    (Halliwell.} 
"  Cherish  merchandise  and  kepe  the  ameraltt, 
That  we  be  maesters  of  the  narow  see." 

MS.,  Soc.  Antiq.,  101,  f.  50.     (flalliwell.) 

*ad-mir -ance,  s.    [ADMIRE.]    Admiration. 
"With  great  admirance  inwardly  was  moved." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  x.  39. 

ad-mlr-a'-tion,  s.  [In  Fr.  admiration ;  Ital.  am- 
mirazione,  fr.  Lat.  admiratip=<\.  wondering  at.] 
[ADMIRE. 1  Tho  act  of  wondering  or  admiring;  the 
state  of  being  wondered  at  or  admired;  the  object 
of  wonder,  tho  object  admired. 

1.  Wonder,  not  yet  limited  to  cases  in  which  this 
is  minglod  with  approbation.    It  is  excited  by  an 
astonishing  object. 

"And  I  saw  the  woman  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the 
saints,  and  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus;  and 
when  I  saw  her,  I  wondered  with  great  admiration.*' — 
Eev.  ivii.  6. 

[See  also  example  under  ADMIRE.  1.] 

2.  Wonder  coupled  with  approbation.    It  is  ex- 
cited by  a  person  or  thing  in  any  respect  possessed 
of  unexpectedly  high  excellence. 

".  .  .  even  at  Versailles  the  hatred  which  he  In- 
spired was  largely  mingled  with  admiration." — Macaulay.- 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

"I  could  not  look  on  the  surrounding  plants  without 
admiration."— Darwin:  Journal  o/  Voyage  round  the 
World,  ch.  xviii. 

tad  -mir-a-tive,  a.  [ADMIRE.]  Expressing  ad- 
miration in  either  of  the  two  senses  of  that  word. 

Punctuation.  The  (nlmirnf/rf  pnint :  The  point 
of  exclamation,  the  point  of  admiration  (  !).  (Min- 
sheu.) 

ad -mi  re,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  admirer;  Sp.  &  Port. 
admirar;  Ital.  ammirare;  Lat.  admiror~to  wonder 
at,  to  regard  with  admiration,  to  admire:  arf=to, 
and  miror=to  wonder,  to  marvel  at.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*I.  To  wonder  at  anything  novel,  unusual,  ex- 
traordinary, or  great,  without  its  being  implied 
that  the  wonder  is  coupled  with  approbation. 

If  Followed  by  the  objective  case  of  the  thing 
wondered  at ;  or,  impersonally,  by  part  of  a  sentence 
introduced  by  that. 

"It  taketh  away  vain  admiration  of  any  thing,  which  is 
the  root  of  all  weakness:  for  all  things  aro  admired,  either 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wglf,     work,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     clire,     unite,     cfir,     rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  fcw. 


admire 

because  they  are  new  or  because  they  are  great."— Bacon.- 
Advanc.  oj  Learn  imj. 

"Neither  is  it  to  be  admired  that  Henry  [IV.]    .     . 
should  be  pleased  to  have  the  greatest  wit  of  these  times 
in  his  interest." — Dryden.-  Preface  to  the  Fables. 

II.  To  wonder  at,  the  wonder  being  coupled  with 
approval. 

1.  To  feel  more  or  less  respect,  but  not  actual  lovo 
for  a  person  or  being.     This  may  be  evoked  by 
beauty  or  other  gifts,  unaccompanied  by  sensibility 
of  heart. 

"Yet  rather  framed 
To  be  admired  than  coveted  and  loved." 

Wordsworth.  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

2.  To  feel  ardent  affection  or  deep  and  loving 
veneration  for  a  person  or  being.    This  may   be 
evoked  by  beauty,  with  sensibility  of  heart;   by 
heroism,  by  high  moral  character  or  conduct. 

"    .    .     .    to  him  made  known. 
A  blooming  lady — a  conspicuous  flower, 
Admired  for  beauty,  for  her  sweetness, 
Whom  he  had  sensibility  to  love, 
Ambition  to  attempt,  and  skill  to  win." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 
"  Admired  as  heroes,  and  as  gods  obey'd." 

Pope;  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xii.  378. 
"Cleo.  Celerity  is  never  more  admired 
Than  by  the  negligent." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  7. 
"  "Tis  virtue  that  doth  make  them  most  admired; 
The  contrary  doth  make  thee  wonder'd  at;" 

Ibid..-  King  Henry  VI.,  Part  III.,  i.  4. 
"When  he  shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  and 
admired  in  all  them  that  believe."— 2  Thess.  i.  10. 

3.  To  regard  with  somewhat  analogous  emotions 
things  inanimate.    [See  example  under  ADMIRER.] 

B.  Intransitive:  To  wonder;  to  wonder  with  ap- 
proval. 

"They  see  their  lord,  they  gaze,  and  they  admire." 
Pope.-  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xxiv.  451. 
"So  spake  the  eternal  Father,  and  all  heaven. 
Admiring  stood  a  pace:  then  into  hymns 
Burst  forth,  and  in  celestial  measures  moved." 

Milton:  P.  R,,  bk.  i. 

*ad-mi  re,  s.    [From  the  verb.]    Admiration. 
"He  thus  concludes  has  censure  with  admire." — Bow- 
land. 

ad-mir  ed,  pa.  par.  &a.    [ADMIRE.] 
As  adjective: 

1.  Wondered  at ;  wonderful,  astonishing. 

"With  most  admired  disorder." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

2.  Regarded  with  respect,  love,  or  high  veneration 
of  persons,  beings,  or  things. 

"Or  vainly  comes  the  admired  princess  hither." 

Shakesp. ;  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  i.  1. 

" Of  this  once-admired  poem."—  Scott:  Thomas  the 
Rhymer,  pt.  iii. 

ad-mir'-5r,  s.  One  who  admires  a  person  or 
thing. 

"See  Nature  gay,  as  when  she  first  began 
With  smiles  alluring  her  admirer,  man." 

Cowper;  Hope. 

ad-mir  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [ADMIRE.] 

"In  viiin  the  nations,  that  had  seen  them  rise 
With  fierce  and  envious  yet  admiring  eyes." 

Cowper:  Expostulation. 
"  Now  round  the  lists  th'  admiring  army  stand." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  iii.  423. 

ad-mir  -ing-lj1,  adv.  [ADMIRING.]  In  an  admir- 
ing manner. 

"  Ber.  Admiringly,  my  liege:  at  first 
I  stuck  my  choice  upon  her." 

Mmktfijt.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  v.  3. 

ad-mlB-Bl-bll'-I-ty,  s.  [In  Fr.  admissibilite.] 
The  quality  of  being  admissible;  capability  of  be- 
ing admitted.  [ADMIT.] 

ad-mis  -sl-ble,  a.  [In  Fr.  admissible.']  Capable 
of  being  admitted.  [ADMIT.] 

"Even  if  this  explanation  were  admissible  in  other  in- 
stances."— Dartein:  Descent  of  Man,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xi. 

•hd-mls'-fll-biy,  adv.  [ADMISSIBLE.]  In  an  ad- 
missiblo  manner. 

admission  fad-mlsh'-fin),  s.  [In  Fr.  admission, 
from  Lat.  admfusio  =  a  letting  in.  admission:  ad  = 
to;  mixsio  =  a  letting  in,  a  sending;  from  missus, 
pa.  par.  of  mitto  —  to  let  go,  to  send.  [ADMIT.] 

A.  Orditutri/  Lmtifiiatje : 

I.  The  act  of  admitting. 

1,  Permission  to  enter,  in  a  literal  ?en-=o. 

"By  means  of  our  solitary  situation,  and  our  rare  ad- 
mission  of  strangers,  we  know  most  part  of  the  habitable 
world,  and  are  ourselves  unknown." — Bacon:  .Veto  ,-l(a- 
lantis. 

2.  Permission  to  enter,  in  a  figurative  sense. 

"  Dionysius  agrees  with  Livy  as  to  the  proposal  for  the 
admission  of  plebeians  to  the  consulate.  — Lewis:  Early 
Roman  Hist.,  ch.  iii.,  pt.  iv.,  g  56. 
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3.  The  confession  that  an  argument,  a  statement, 
or  a  charge  which  one  would  gladly  deny  or  repudi- 
ate, if  he  had  the  power,  is  true.  [See  example 
under  No.  III.] 

II.  The  state  of  being  admitted  or  permitted  to 
enter.    (Lit.  or  fig.) 

"  All  springs  have  some  degree  of  heat,  none  ever  freez- 
ing, no  not  in  the  longest  and  severest  frosts;  especially 
those,  where  there  is  such  a  site  and  disposition  of  the 
strata,  as  gives  free  and  easy  admission  to  this  heat."— 
Woodward:  Nat.  Hist. 

III.  A  thing  admitted. 

"...  the  truth  of  this  admission  will  often  be  dis- 
puted by  other  naturalists." — Darwin:  Origin,  of  Species, 
ch.  ii. 

B.  Technically: 

Law: 

(a)  Eng.  efc  Civil  Law : 

1.  Permission  accorded  to  one  to  enter  on  the  pos- 
session of  land,  office,  or  privilege. 

".  .  .  in  my  will  I  must  declare  my  intentions  and 
name  a  devisee,  who  will  then  be  entitled  to  admission" 
—Blackstone:  Comment.,  ok.  ii.,  ch.  22. 

2.  In  a  suit:  Facts  acknowledged  by  one  party  to 
be  true,  and  which,  therefore,  the  other  one  is  not 
under  the  necessity  of  proving.    [ADMITTANCE.] 

(b)  Ecclesiastical   Law:   A   term    used  when   a 
bishop   declares   a   clerk   presented    to  a   vacant 
church  by  a  patron  to  be  duly  qualified  for  the 
office,  and  admits  him  to  it,  using  the  words,  Ad- 
mitto  te  habilem.    (Ayliffe:  Parergon.) 

ad-mis  -Slve,  a.    Implying  an  admission. 

ad-mlt',  v.  t.  &  i.  [In  Ital.  ammettere;  fr.  Lat. 
odnu't/o  =  to  let  in,  to  admit:  od  =  to;  mitto  =  to 
let  go,  to  send,  whence  is  Fr.  mettre  =  to  put.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  let  in,  to  permit  to  enter,  as  the  door 
of  a  house. 

"They  must  not  be  admitted  into  his  house." — Macau- 
lay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  \\iii. 

II.  More  or  less  figuratively : 

1.  Ordinary  Language  and  Late :   To  declare  one 
qualified  and  entitled  to  enter  on  an  office,  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  or  to  enjoy  a  privilege,  or  to  give  him 
actualpossession  of  it. 

(a)  To  declare  the  office  or  privilege  legally  open 
to  him. 

"  They  should  with  pleasure  see  Protestant  Dissenters 
admitted  in  a  proper  manner  to  civil  office."— Macau  lay  : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

"If  the  bishop  hath  no  objections,  but  admits  the  pa- 
tron's presentation,  the  clerk  so  admitted  is  next  to  be 
instituted  by  him." — Blackstone  :  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

(6)  Actually  to  put  one  in  possession  of  the  office 
or  privilege. 

"They  had  not  had  their  share  of  the  benefits  promised 
by  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence:  none  of  them  had 
been  admitted  to  any  high  and  honorable  post."— Macau- 
lay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

If  Used  in  this  sense  in  the  phrase,  To  admit  to  a 
copyhold  [ADMITTANCE],  to  admit  to  bail,  &c.  Or 
actually  to  give  one  legal  possession  of  some  prop- 
erty or  privilege. 

"  .  .  .  he  thereupon  admits  him  tenant  to  the  copy- 
hold."— Blackstone .-  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  22. 

" .  .  .  had,  after  a  long  confinement,  been  admitted 
to  bail  by  the  Court,  of  King's  Bench." — Macau! ay  :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  To  allow  approach  in  a  mental  or  moral  sense, 
as    an    inferior   to   one's    intimate    friendship,    a 
thought  into  the  mind  or  an  emotion  into  the  heart. 

".  .  .  the  recollection  of  the  familiarity  to  which 
he  had  arlmitted  them,  inflamed  his  malignity." — Macau- 
lay ;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

"  Pleasure  admitted  in  undue  degree 
Enslaves  the  will,  nor  leaves  the  judgment  free." 
I'tiwper  :  Progress  of  Error. 

3.  To  accept  as  valid  in  point  of  argument,  or  as 
sustainable  at  the  bar  of  justice,  or  simply  to  toler- 
ate. 

(a)  As  valid  in  point  of  argument. 
"  That  we  have  been  far  too  slow  to  improve  our  laws 
must  be  admitted." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xi. 

"  He,  with  sighs  of  pensive  grief, 
Amid  his  calm  abstractions,  would  admit 
That  not  the  slender  privilege  is  theirs 
To  save  themselves  from  blnnk  forgetfulness  !  " 

H'-,i-l*ii-<>rtl< :    F..'-i-ii>-*iini,  bk.  viii. 

(6)  As  sustainable  at  the  bar  of  justice. 
"  This  only  spares  no  lust,  admits  no  plea, 
But  makes  him,  if  at  all,  completely  free." 

Cowper:  Hope. 

(c)  To  tolerate,  to  suffer,  to  endure,  to  stand. 

"...    the  dreadful  day 
No  pause  of  words  admit*.'' 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  v.,  G31-2. 
"  Her  power  admits  no  bounds." 

Pope:    limner's  t  bliffsei/,  xvi.  229. 

B.  Intransitive:  To  bo  susceptible  (of);  to  per- 
mit (of). 


admixtion 

If  This  sense  occurs  in  the  compound  transitive* 
verb  admit  of,  and  by  the  use  of  that  to  introduce- 
the  subjunctive  sentence. 

"The  liberality  of  the  House  admit*,  however,  o/  an 
easy  explanation."— ->/(ic-(i«/(if/.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

fad-mlt'-ta-ble,  a.  [ADMIT.J  Able  to  be  ad- 
mitted ;  that  may  or  can  be  admitted. 

"  The  clerk  who  is  presented  ought  to  prove  to  the> 
bishop  that  he  is  a  deacon,  and  that  he  has  orders;  other- 
wise the  bishop  is  not  bound  to  admit  him;  for,  as  i  h«* 
law  then  stood,  a  deacon  was  admittable."  —  Ayliffe.- 
Parergon. 

ad-mlt  -tan9e(  s.    [ADMIT.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  act  of  admitting  anything,  physically,  men- 
tally, or  morally. 

1.  Physically:  The  act  of    admitting  a  body  in 
whole  or  in  part  material  to  a  place.    [For  example 
see  No.  II.  1.] 

2.  Mentally:  The  concession  of  a  position  in  argu- 
ment. 

"  Nor  could  the  Pythagorean  give  easy  admittance 
thereto;  for,  holding  that  separate  souls  successively  sup- 
plied other  bodies,  they  could  hardly  allow  the  raising  of 
souls  from  other  worlds."—  Browne^ •  Vulgar  Errors. 

3.  Morally:  The  permission  tacitly  given  to  au 
emotion  to  enter  the  mind. 

"  Upon  mine  honor,  all  too  confident 
To  give  admittance  to  a  thought  of  fear. 

Shakeap.:  King  Henry  IV.,  Part  II.,  iv.  1. 

II.  The  state  of  being  admitted  in  any  of   the 
above  three  senses. 

Physically:  Permission  or  facilities  to  enter  a 
place. 

(a)  Of  persons. 

"They  had  requested  admittance  to  his  presence  for  the> 
purpose  of  tendering  their  counsel  in  this  emergency."— 
Mtutuulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

IT  In  this  sense  it  is  used  specially  of  ambassa- 
dors desiring  audience  of  the  sovereign  to  whom 
they  are  accredited. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

"Mess.  Ambassadors  from  King  Henry  of  Kngland 
Do  crave  admittance  to  your  majesty." 

Shakesp.:  King  Henry  V.t  ii.  4. 

(6)  Of  things. 

"As  to  the  admittance  of  the  weighty  elastic  parts  of 
the  air  into  the  blood,  through  the  coats  of  the  vessels; 
it  seems  contrary  to  experiments  upon  dead  bodies." 
— Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

III.  That  which  procures  admission.  *Spec.,  rank 
or  culture,  carrying  with  it  by  custom  or  by  law  the 
privilege  of  being  permitted  to  enter  a  particular 
place,  as,  for  instance,  the  court  of  the  sovereign  or 

society,"  in  the  limited  sense  of  the  word. 

"Now,  Sir  John,  here  is  the  heart  of  my  purpose:  You 
are  a  gentleman  of  excellent  breeding,  admirable  dis- 
course, of  great  admittance,  authentic  in  your  place  and 
person."—  Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  ii.  1. 

B.  Technically: 

Eng.  Law:  Permission  with  due  formalities  to 
enter  on  the  possession  of  land  or  other  property,  or 
of  office  or  privilege. 

In  copyhold  assurances,  admittance  is  the  last 
stage  of  the  process,  and  is  of  three  kinds:  Admit- 
tance (1)  upon  a  voluntary  grant  from  the  lord,  (2) 
on  surrender  by  the  former  tenant,  and  (3)  upon  de- 
scent from  an  ancestor. 

ad-mlt  -tfid,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ADMIT.] 

"Around  that  lucid  lake, 

Upon  whose  banks  admitted  souls 

Their  first  sweet  draught  of  glory  take!" 

Moore:  Lallti .  litmkli  -,   I'aradise  and  the  Pert. 
"...    from  the  admitted  fact  that  other  associations 
.    .    ."— J.  S.  Mill;  Logic,  ii.  97. 

tad-mlt -te"r,  s.  [Eng.  admit;  -er.]  One  who- 
admits. 

"  Here  is  neither  a  direct  exhibition  of  the  body  to  this- 
purpose  in  the  offerer,  nor  a  direct  consecration  to  this 
end  in  the  admitter."—Hit.  Hall:  Honor  o/M-i-rri-  '</  <  '!•  -nfif, 
p.  10. 

tad-mlt -tl  ble,  ".  [Amirr.]  The  same  as  AD- 
MISSIBLE (q.  v.).  [ADMITTABLE.] 

"Many  disputable  opinions  may  be  had  of  warre  with* 
out  the  praysing  of  it  as  only  <ntiniitit'l>-  liy  mfon-ril 
iiccTssii  ic.  iin<l  ID  be  used  only  for  pence  suke."— Htirrifmi- 
DfHcri^t.  »t  /,V/7rr/,j. 

ad-mlt    ting,  pr.par     [ADMIT.] 
ad  mlx'.r.  t.    [Lut.  nJni/^-i  <>,  otfrnfocuii 
f tent  =  to  admix:  ad=to,  and  mi#ceo=to  mix.]    To- 
mix  with. 

*ad  mix  -tl  6n,  s.  fL«t-  «</m/r//o=nn  admix- 
ture, fr.  m/mirtcco— to  admix.]  Admixture,  mixture. 
[ADMIXTURE.] 

"All  metals  may  be  calcined  by  strong  waters,  or  by 
H'h,,i>-H,,n  of  salt,  sulphur  and  mercury.''  Cord  BttXHK 

' 


boll,     b<5y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -siou  —  shun; 


9hin,     benqh;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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ad-mix  -tiire,  s.    [ADMIT.] 

1.  The  act  of  mixing.    (Lit.  or  fig.) 

2.  The  state  of  being  mixed.    (Lit.  or  fig.) 

"The  condition  of  the  Hebrews,  since  the  dispersion, 
lias  not  been  such  as  to  admit  of  much  admixture  by  the 
prose  ]yt  ism  of  household  slaves." — Owen:  Clasaif.  of  the 
Mammalia,  p.  97. 

3.  That  which  is  mixed.    (Lit.  or  fig.) 

".  .  .  the  above  admixture  varies  at  different  parts  of 
the  body."—  Ibid.,  p.  74. 

ad-m5n-Ish,  *ad-m6n  -1st,  *ad-mon-est, 
*a-mon-6St,  v.  t.  [In  Fr.  admone8ter=to  admonish ; 
Ital.  ammpnire,  from  Lat.  admoneo=to  put  in  mind, 
to  admonish,  to  warn:  ad=to,  and  moneo—to  re- 
mind, to  warn,  from  the  root  men=to  cause  to 
remember.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

*I.  To  put  in  mind,  to  recall  to  remembrance. 

"...  as  Moses  was  admonished  of  God  when  he  was 
about  to  make  the  tabernacle;  for,  See,  saith  He,  that 
thou  make  all  things  according  to  the  pattern  shewed  to 
thee  in  the  mount."— Heft.  viii.  6. 

II.  To  reprove,  to  warn,  to  caution. 

1.  Gently  to  reprove  for  a  fault  committed.    In 
this  sense  it  was  formerly  followed  by  of,  referring 
to  the  fault ;  now  some  such  word  as  regarding  or 
respecting  is  used. 

".    .    .    he  of  their  wicked  ways 
Shall  them  admonish    .    .     .    ." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  li. 

2.  To  warn  or  caution  against  a  future  offense  or 
«   more   or  less   imminent    danger.     Followed  by 
aijninst.  referring  to  the  offense  or  peril,  or  by  the 
infinitive. 

".    .    .   able  also  to  admonish  one  another."—  .Rom.  rv.  14. 
"One  of  his  cardinals,  who  better  knew  the  intrigues  of 
•affairs,  admonished  him  against  that  unskillful  piece  of 
imgenuity."— Decay  of  Piety. 

".    .    .   they  were  therefore  admonished  to  compose  all 
internal  dissensions."— Lewis:  Early  Roman  Hist.,  ch.  xii. 
"Me  fruitful  scenes  and  prospects  waste 
Alike  admonish  not  to  roam." 

Covper:  The  Shrubbery. 

B,  Technical.    Ecclesiastical  discipline:  Kindly, 
"but  seriously,  to  reprove  an  erring  cnurch-member 
for  some  fault  of  a  grave  character  which  he  has 
committed.    [ADMONITION.] 

ad-m6n  -Ished,  pa.  par.    [ADMONISH.] 

ad-mon  -Ish-e"r,  s.  [ADMONISH.]  One  who  ad- 
monishes. 

"Horace  was  a  mild  admonisher;  a  court  satirist,  fit  for 
the  gentle  times  of  Augustus." — Dryden, 

ad-mon  -Ish-lng,  pr.  par.    [ADMONISH.] 
ad-mon  -Ish-ment,  s.    [ADMONISH.]    An  admon- 
ishing; an  admonition. 

"But  yet  be  wary  in  thy  studious  care. 

Plan.  Thy  grave  admonishments  prevail  with  me." 
Shakesp,.-  King  Henry  VI.,  Part  /.,  i.  5. 
"...    she  who  then  received 
The  same  admonishment,  have  call'd  the  place." 

Wordsworth;  Naming  of  Places,  iv. 

ad-mon-1  -tion,  «.  [In  Fr.  admonition;  Ital. 
<tmmpnizione,  fr.  Lat.  admonitio.  "  Admonitio  est 
<iuasilenior  objurgatio"  (Cicero)  =  '*  An  admonition 
is,  as  it  were,  a  somewhat  mild  reproof."  Admoneo 
=to  put  in  mind,  to  admonish:  ad;  moneo=to 
cause  to  remember.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Gentle  reproof  on  account  of  bygone  faults. 
"Escal.:    Double  and  treble  ctdmonition,  and  still  for- 
feit in  the  same  kind?"—  Shakesp.:  Meas.  for  Meas.,  iii.  2. 

2.  Friendly    caution    against    future     dangers, 
especially  of  a  moral  nature. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Law:     A    simple   lesson   given   by    a    judge, 
cautioning  a  suspected  person,  showing  that  he  is 
observed,  and  recalling  him  to  his  duty  by  a  re- 
spectable   authority.     (Bentham:     Principles    of 
Penal  Law,  ch.  ii.) 

2.  Ecclesiastical  discipline:    Gentle  reproof  given 
to  an  erring  church-member,  publicly  if  his  offense 
was  public,  and  privately  if  it  was  private.    It  was 
the  first  step  of  the  process  which,  if  it  went  on  to 
the  end.  terminated  in  excommunication. 

'*.  .  .  after  the  first  and  second  admonition  reject." 
—Titus  iii.  10. 

Ad-mon-I  -tion-Sr,  s.    [ADMONITION.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:   One  who  or  that  which  admon- 
ishes. 

".  .  .  those  whose  better  gifts  and  inward  endow- 
ments are  a>lmnnit i",i>'i-s  to  them  of  the  great  good  they 
can  do."—  Hales.-  Remains,  p.  24. 

2.  Ch.  Hist. :    The  name  given  to  certain  Puritans 
•  who,  in  1571,  sent  an  "admonition"  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, condemning  the  retention  of  ceremonies  in 
the  Church  of  England   not   "commanded   iti  the 


Word,"  and  desiring  that  the  Church  should  be 
placed  in  agreement  with  the  doctrine  and  practice 
of  Geneva.  (Hook:  Church  Diet.) 

"  Albeit  the  admonitioners  did  seem  at  first  to  like  no 
prescript  form  of  prayer  at  all,  but  thought  it  the  best 
that  their  minister  should  always  be  left  at  liberty  to 
pray  as  his  own  discretion  did  serve  ;  their  defender,  and 
his  associates,  have  sithence  proposed  to  the  world  a  form 
as  themselves  did  like,"—  Hooker. 

Ad-mon-I  ~tion-Ist,  s.    [ADMONITION.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  The  same  as  ADMONITIONER,  2 

ad-mfin'-It-Ive,  a.  [Lat.  admonitum,  supine  of 
admoneo.]  [ADMONISH.]  Containing  admonition. 

"  This  kind  of  suffering  did  seem  to  the  fathers  fnll  of 
instructive  and  admonitive  emblems." — Barrow:  Sermons, 
ii.  370. 

ad-mon -It-Ive-ly1,  adv.  [ADMONITTVE.]  In  an 
admonitive  manner ;  byway  of  admonition. 

ad-mon -It-5r,  *.  [Lat,]  One  who  admonishes. 
(The  same  as  MONITOR.) 

"  Conscience  is  at  most  times  a  very  faithful  and  very 
prudent  admonitor." — Shenstone. 

*ad-m6n-I-tbr -I-al,  a.  [Eng.  admonitory;  -al.] 
Admonishing. 

"  Miss  Toi  has  acquired  an  admonitorial  tone." — Dick- 
ens:  Dombey  tfr  Son,  ch.  li. 

ad-mon '-I  t-5r-yS  a.  [Lat.  admonitorius.]  Per- 
taining to  admonition. 

"Admonitory  texts  inscribed  the  walls." 

Wordsworth .-  Excursion,  bk. 

ad-mor-tlz-a -tion,  s.  The  settling  of  lands  or 
tenements  in  mortmain. 

*ad-mov  e,  v.  t.  [  Lat.  admoveo:  ad  =  to,  and 
moveo—to  move.]  To  move  to. 

ad-mttr-mxir-a  -tion,  s.  [  Lat.  admurmuratioj 
from  admurmuro  =  to  murmur  at.]  A  murmuring 
to  another. 

ad  Has  <Jent,  a.  [Lat.  adnascens,  pr.  par.  of  ad- 
nascor=to  be  born  in  addition  to:  od=to;  nascor= 
to  be  born.]  Nascent  to,  growing  to  or  from.  [Ao- 
NATA.] 

"  Moss,  which  is  an  adnascent  plant,  is  to  be  rubbed  and 
scraped  oif  with  some  instrument  of  wood  which  may  not 
excorticate  the  tree."— Evelyn:  Sylva,  ii.  7,  g  8. 

ad-na'-ta,  s.  [Lat.  adnata,  fern.  sing,  and  neut. 
pi.  of  adnatus—born  in  addition  to:  fr.  adnascor,] 

I.  Fern,  singular: 

Anat. :  One  of  the  coats  of  the  eye,  the  same  that 
is  called  also  Albuginea.  It  lies  between  the  scle- 
rotica  and  the  conjunctiva. 

II.  Neut.  plural: 

1.  Biol. :   Hair,  wool,  or  any  similar  covering  at- 
tached to  plants  or  animals.    Also  excrescences  on 
them,  sucn  as  fungi,  lichens,  &c. 

2.  Gardening:  Offsets  proceeding  from  the  roots 
of  the  lily,  the  hyacinth  t  and  various  plants  of  simi- 
lar organization,  and  which  after  a  time  become  true 
roots.    Fuchsius  called  them  also  Adnascentia,  or 
appendices. 

ad-nate,  a.   [ From  Lat.  adnatus.']   [ADNATA.] 

Biol. :  Adhering  to  the  face  of  anything. 

Bot. :  Adnate  applied  to  the  anther  of  a  flower 
implies  that  it  is  attached  to  the  filament  by  its 
back.  Had  it  been  attached  by  its  side  it  would 
have  been  called  innate;  and  by  a  single  point,  ver- 
satile. Applied  to  the  lamellae  or  gills  of  an  Agari- 
cus,  it  signifies  that  the  ends  nearest  the  stipes,  or 
stalk,  cohere  with  it. 

ad-na  -turn,  s.  [Lat.  sing,  of  adnatus.l  [AD- 
NATA.] Richard's  name  for  one  of  the  small  bulbs, 
called  by  gardeners  cloves,  developing  in  the  axil  of 
a  parent  bulb,  and  at  last  destroying  it. 

*adnichil    (ad-nlh-hll),    *ad-nl -chell,  *ad- 

nl-hll,  v.  t.    [Lat.  od=to;  m'7»7=nothing.] 
Law :   To  annul,  to  cancel,  to  make  void.    (28 

Henry  VIII.) 
*adnichiled    (ad-nih -hllld),    pa.  par.     [Ac- 

NICHIL.] 

*ad-nl-hll,  v.  t.    [ADNICHIU.] 
ad-nom  -In~al,    a.     [Lat.  adnominis,  genit.  of 
adnomen.]     [ADNOtTN.]     Relating   to    an    adnoun. 
(Prof.  Gibbs.) 

*ad-n6  te,  v.t.     [Lat.  adnoto,  annoto=to  write 
down.]    To  note,  to  observe. 
"In  this  mnteir  to  be  adnoted 
AVhat  evyl  counsell  withe  pryncys  maye  induce." 

Brit.  Bibl.,  iv.  204. 

ad  -noun,  s.  ["Lat.  «ff,  and  Eng.  noun*  In  Lat. 
ii'iiiotiK  ii.  <t<tn<>i>icn.\  \  NOUN.]  (Joined)  to  a  noun ; 
an  adjective. 

tad-nu -bll-a-ted,  a.  [Lat.  od=to;  nubilo=to 
be  cloudy;  fr.  nubes=&  cloud.]  Clouded. 

*ad-nul'  (Knfj.~\,  ad-null'  (Scotch),  v.t.  [AN- 
NUL.] 

*a-do  ,  r.  t .  [Mid.  Eng.  a/=to,  anddon=do.]  To  do 
".    .    .  and  done  al  that  thei  have  ado." 

Romaunt  o/  the  Rose,  6,080. 


*a-dO,  *a-don,  pa.  par.    [ADO,  r.]    To  do  away. 
"  Now  his  venime  is  adon." — Leg.  of  Hypenn,  32. 

a~do',  s.  [In  Eng.  with  no  pi.;  in  Scotch  with 
pis.  adoes,  adois,  aadofa.] 

*1.  Trouble,  difficulty,  not  implying  that  any  un- 
necessary fuss  is  made. 

"He  took  Clitophon  prisoner;  whom,  with  much  ado,  he 
keepeth  alive;  the  Helots  being  villainously  cruel." — 
Sidney. 

2.  Fuss,  bustle. 

"Why  make  ye  this  ado  and  weep?  The  damsel  is  not 
dead,  but  sleepeth." — Mark  v.  39. 

"  Will  you  be  ready?  do  you  like  this  haste? 
We'll  keep  no  great  ado; — a  friend  or  two." 

Shakesp.;  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  4. 
"  Then  should  not  we  be  tired  with  this  ado." 

Shakesp.;  Titus  Andrunicus,  ii.  1. 

3.  Plural  (Scotch) : 
(a)  Business,  affairs. 

"Thaiwer  directit  be  his  Maiestie  to  returne  within 
this  realmefforcertane  hisMaiestiesspeciall  adois  within 
the  same."— 4cte  Ja.  VI,  (1592). 

(6)  Difficulties.    (See  No.  1.) 
a-do'be,  s.    [Sp.]    A  aun-dried  brick. 
In    parts   of    Texas,   and  more  largely  in  New 
Mexico,  houses  are  built  of  these  sun-burnt  bricks 
and  are  commonly  known  as  adobe  houses. 

a-dd'-lftg,  pr.par.  [Pr.  par.  of  do,  with  a=ont 
or  in,  prefixed.]  Being  done. 

"Let  us  seem  humbler  after  it  is  done, 
Than  when  it  was  a-doing." 

Shakesp.;  Coriolanus,  iv.  2. 

ad-ol-eVnjence,  ad-ol-es  -gen-9t,  s.  [In  Fr. 
adolescence ;  Ital.  adolescenza,  fr.  Lat.  adotescentia 
=  the  age  of  a  young  person  of  either  sex  growing 
up — twelve  to  twenty -five  in  boys,  twelve  to  twenty- 
one  in  girls — or  less  precisely,  fifteen  to  thirty,  or 
even  to  thirty-four,  forty,  or  forty-four.  From  ado- 
lesco=to  be  growing  up.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  and  Physiology :  The  state 
of  growing  youth  ;  the  period  of  life  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  infancy  when  one  is  growing  up  to  his  or 
her  proper  height,  breadth,  and  firmness  of  fibre. 
In  the  United  States  the  term  of  adolescence  is 
generally  reckoned  to  be,  in  the  male  sex,  from 
fourteen  to  twenty-five ;  in  females,  from  twelve  to 
twenty-one. 

"The  sons  mnst  have  a  tedious  time  of  childhood  and 
adolescence,  before  they  can  either  themselves  assist  their 
parents,  or  encourage  them  with  new  hopes  of  posterity." 
— Bentley. 

•-  He  was  so  far  from  a  boy,  that  he  was  a  man  born,  and 
at  his  full  stature;  if  we  believe  Josephus,  who  places  him 
in  the  last  adolescency,  and  makes  him  twenty-five  years 
old."  — Brown. 

2.  Eng.  Law :  The  period  of  life  between  fourteen 
and  twenty-one  in  males,  and  twelve  and  twenty- 
one  in  females.    ( Wharton:  Law  Lexicon,  by  Will.) 

ad-ol-es  -$ent,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  adolescent,  fr.  Lat. 
adolescens,  pr.  par.  of  adole&co—to  grow  up.] 

A.  As  adjective:     Growing   from    a  boy  into  a 
young  man,  or  from  a  girl  into  a  young  woman. 

"Schools,  unless  discipline  were  doubly  strong, 
Detain  their  adolescent  charge  too  long." 

Covfper :  Tirocinium. 

B.  As  substantive:  One  growing  from  a  boy  into 
a  young  man,  or  from  a  girl  into  a  young  woman. 

"There  are  two  sorts  of  adolescents  .-  the  first  dureth 
until  eighteen  years." — Wodrolphe  .-    Fr.  if-  Eng.  Gram 
p.  365. 

ad  -6l-6de,  s.  [Gr.  q,  priv.,  and  do?os=a  bait  for 
fish,  a  stratagem.]  An  instrument  occasionally  em- 
ployed for  detecting  fraud  in  distillation. 

a-d6n',  pa.  par.    [Aoo,  v.] 

Ad  -on,  s.    [ADONIS.] 

Ad-6n-ai,  s.  [Heb.  ^donai^lords;  pi.  of  excel- 
lence of  odon=Lord;  fr.  dftn=to  subject  to  one's 
self,  to  rule  over;  E.  Aram,  and  Syr.  Adonai;  the 
same  meaning  asm  Hebrew. 1  A  Hebrew  name  for 
God,  less  sacred  than  Jehovah.  The  general  opin- 
ion now  is  that  throughout  the  Hebrew  Bible  the 
vowel-points  of  Jehovah  are  really  those  of  Adoncti, 
the  Jews  fearing  to  pronounce  the  latter  awfully 
holy  word.  The  Jews,  when  they  meet  with  Jeho- 
vah in  the  sacred  text,  pronounce  Adonai  in  its 
stead :  and  as  they  have  done  so  from  time  immemo- 
rial, the  proper  vowol-points  of  Jehovah  are  now  a 
matter  of  dispute.  [JEHOVAH.] 

Ad-6  na -Is,  s.  A  name  given  to  the  poet  Keats 
by  Shelley,  who  wrote  a  monody  on  his  death  bear- 
ing this  name  for  its  title. 

4-dd'-ne-an,  «.  [ADONIS.]    Pertaining  to  Adonis. 

A-do'-nl-a.  s.plur.  [ADONIS.]  Festivals  form- 
erly hold  by  the  Phenicians,  the  Syrians,  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  Lycians.  and  the  Greeks,  in  honor  of 
Adonis.  They  lasted  two  days;  the  first  of  which 
was  spent  by  the  women  in  mourning  and  cries,  and 
the  second  in  feasting  and  jollity.  The  prophot 
Ezekiel  is  supposed  to  allude  to  tne  procedure  of 
the  first  day  in  ch.  viii.  14. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    gO,     p6t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rl£,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cfir,     rUle,     full;     try\     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  fcw. 


Adonic 

A-d5n'-IC,  a.  &  s.    [ADONIS.] 

A.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  Adonis,  or  to  the 
ver«>  called  by  the  same  name.    [See  the  substan- 
tive.] 

B.  As  substantive :    A  kind  of  verso  consist  in;;  of 


combination  making  up  what  is  kncwn  as  the  Sap- 
]>lnc  metre.  "TOrruIt  flrbem  "  and  "^EquorS  dflmS  " 
are  Adonics.  Anglo-Saxon  Adonics  consist  of  one 
long,  two  short,  and  two  long  syllables,  as  "Wop 
lip-il-ha-fen." 

^-do'-nls,  a.  [Or.  Adonis:  Lat.  Adonii=tho 
mythological  personage  described  under  A.  1.  In 
rr.  Adotiide;  Sp.  &  Port.  Adonis;  Ital.  flare 
d'Adono=&  plant  (the  Pheasant's  Eye,  B.  1) :  fr. 
Adonis,  the  person.] 

A.  Of  persons: 

I.  Classic  Mythology : 

1.  Lit.:    An  exceedingly  beautiful  youth,  killed 
by  a  wild  boar.    The  goddess  Venus,  by  whom  he 
was  greatly  beloved,  soothed  her  grief  for  his  loss 
by  converting  him  into  a  flower,  supposed  to  be  the 
anemone.    The  death  and  re-appearance  in  a  beau- 
tiful form  of  Adonis  were  supposed  by  some  to  sym- 
bolize the  death  of  vegetation  in  winter  and  its  re- 
vival in  spring. 

•[  In  this  sense  the  word  is  sometimes  shortened 
in  poetry  to  Adon. 

"'Nay,  then,'  quoth  Adon,  'yon  will  fall  again 
Into  your  idle,  over-handled  theme." 

Slittkesp.:   Vfiius  and  Adonis. 

2.  Fig. :    A  young  man  greatly    beloved,   or  re- 
markable, like  Adonis,  for  great  beauty. 

"Rich,  thou  badst  many  lovers — poor,  hast  none, 

So  surely  want  extinguishes  the  flume, 
And  she  who  call'd  thee  once  her  pretty  one, 
And  her  Adonis,  now  inquires  thy  name." 

Courper:  On  Female  Inconstancy. 

3.  A  foppish  young  man ;  a  dandy ;  a  dude. 

B.  Of  things: 

Dot. :  Pheasant's  eye.  A  genus  of  plants  so  called 
because  the  red  color  of  the  species  made  them 
look  as  if  they  had  been  stained  by  the  blood  of 
Adonis.  It  be- 
longs to  the 
order  Ranun- 
culaceee,  or 
Crowfoots.  It 
lias  five  s  e- 
pals  and  five 
to  ten  petals 
without  a 
nectary  ;  sta- 
in e  n  s  and 
styles  many ; 
fruit  consist- 
ing of  numer- 
ous awnlcss 
a  c  h  o  n  e  s 
grouped  in  a 
short  spike  or 
head.  A  Bpe- 
cies  —  the  A. 
autumn  a  I  is, 
or  C  o  r  n 
Phe  a  s  a  n  t '  s 
Kyr  is  found 
occasionally 


4  1 

The  Adonis  (Pheasant's  Eye). 

1.  The  plant.    2.  The  flower.    8.  The 
fruit:  u  head  of  achenes.    4.  A  sin- 
gle achene. 


in  corn-fields  in  Britain,  but  it  has  escaped  from 
gardens,  and  is  not  properly  wild.  It  is  a  beautiful 
plant,  with  bright  scarlet  flowers,  and  having  very 
markedly  composite  leaves  with  linear  segments. 
Plants  of  this  genus  are  easily  cultivated. 

A-d6  -msts,  8.  pi.  [In  Ger.  Adonisten,  fr.  Hob. 
Adonai.~]  [AnoNAi.]  The  name  applied  to  those 
scholars  who  believe  that  the  vowel-points  of  the 
Hebrew  word  Jehovah  are  really  those  of  Adonai. 
[ADOXAI.J  Those  who  hold  the  contrary  view  are 
called  Jchovists.  The  controversy  is  now  all  hut 
settled  in  favor  of  the  Adonists. 

*3,-db  or§,  *a,-dbre§,  adi:  [Eng.  a=of;  doors.] 
Out  of  doors. 

"  But  when  he  saw  her  goe  forth  adores,  he  hasted  after 
into  the  streate."—  Btehe:  Farewell  (1581). 

".    .    .     when  we  came  out  a-rfoors." 

Woman  Pleased,  iv.  1. 

ad-opt',  v.  t.  [Lat.  «dopto=to  choose,  to  ->-lrct  : 
ad=to.  and  opto=to  choose,  to  select;  Ger.  adopt- 
iren;  Fr.  adopter;  Ital.  adottare.] 

A.  Of  persons  : 

1.  To  take  a  stranger,  generally  a  child,  into  one's 
family,  and  give  him  or  her  all  tin-  privileges  of  a 
legally-begotten  son  or  daughter.  Similarly,  to 
take  a  foreigner  into  a  country,  and  give  him  tln> 
same  rights  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  native 
population. 

"We  will  adopt  us  sons ; 
Then  virtue  shall  inherit,  and  not  blood." 

Beaumont  &  Fletcher:  .Vu/i/'s  Trttuedii,  ii.  I, 
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IT  One  is  now  said  to  be  adopted  by  the  person  or 
country  welcoming  him  ;  formerly  to  was  occasion- 
ally used. 

"Sold  to  Laertes,  by  divine  command, 
And  now  adopted  to  a  foreign  land." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xv.  621. 
2.  To  take  one  into  more  or  less  intimate  rela- 
tions with. 

"Friends,  not  adopted  with  a  schoolboy's  haste, 
But  chosen  with  a  nice  discerning  taste." 

Cotffper.-  Retirement. 

B.  Of  things:  To  make  one's  own  what  previously 
belonged  to  some  one  else,  according,  at  the  same 
time,  proper  respect  to  the  rights  of  the  original 
possessor. 

"Fortunately  for  himself,  he  was  induced,  at  this  crisis, 
to  adopt  a  policy  singularly  judicious."—  Mucuttlag:  MM. 
Eng.,  ch.  if. 

"This  view  is  adopted  by  Dr.  Arnold."— Lewis;  Early 
Roman  Hist.,  ch.  xiii. 

ad-5p'-t£d,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ADOPT.] 

"To  be  adopted  heir  to  Frederick." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 
"  Mix'd  with  her  genuine  sons,  adopted  names 
In  various  tongues  avow  their  various  claims." 

Pope;  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xiz.,  198,  199. 
*ad-8pt -e'd-ljf,  ndr,   [ADOPTED.]  After  the  man- 
ner of  a  person  or  thing  adopted. 
"  Lucio.    Is  she  your  cousin? 

Isab.     Adoptedly ;  as  school  maids  change  their  names, 
By  vain,  though  apt  affection." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  4. 

ad-8pt  -§r,  *.    [ADOPT.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which  adopts. 
"Adopter:  He  that  makes  the  adoption."  (Huloet.} 

2.  Chem. :  A  conical  tube  placed  between  a  retort 
and  a  receiver  with  the  view  of  lengthening  the 
neck  of  the  former.    [ADAPTER.] 

Ad-op-tl-a -nl,  Ad-Sp'-tl-ans,,  Ad-op -tion- 
Ists,  8.  plur.  [ADOPTION.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  Christian  sect  which  arose  in  Spain 
toward  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  Its  leaders 
were  Felix,  Bishop  of  Urgel,  and  Elipand,  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  who  believed  that  Christ  was  the 
Son  or  God  not  by  nature,  but  by  adoption. 

ad-Spt'-Ing,  pr.par.  &  a.    [ADOPT.] 

ad-5p'-tion,  s.  [In  Ger.  &  Fr.  adoption,  fr.  Lat. 
adopt  iot  possibly  contracted  from  adoptatio—(\) 
adoption,  (2)  (gardening)  ingrafting;  adopto—to 
choose,  to  select :  act=to;  opto—to  choose.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  of  taking  a  stranger  into  one's  family 
as  a  son  or  daughter.  (See  B.  l.J 

1.  The  taking  a  person,  a  society,  &c.,  into  more 
intimate  relations  than  formerly  existed  with  an- 
other person  or  society. 

2.  The  taking  as  one's  own,  with  or  without  ac- 
knowledgment, an  opinion,  plan,  <fec.,  originating1 
with  another ;  also  the  selecting  one  from  several 
courses  open  to  a  person's  choice. 

II.  The  state  of  being  adopted  in  any  of  these 
senses.  (See  example  under  B.  3.) 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Foreign  Lav,  A  ncient  and  Modern :  The  act  of 
taking  a  stranger  into  one's  family,  as  a  son  or 
daughter,  and  constituting  the  person  so  adopted 
one's  heir.    The  practice  was  common  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  is  still  practiced  in  some 
modern  nations.    There  is    a    law  of  adoption  in 
this  country.    Elsewhere 

Adoption  by  matrimony  is  the  placing  the  chil- 
dren of  a  former  marriage  on  the  same  footing,  with 
regard  to  inheritance,  &c.,  as  those  of  the  present 
one. 

Adoption  by  testament  is  the  appointing  a  person 
one's  neir  on  condition  of  his  assuming  the  name, 
arms,  &c.,  of  his  benefactor.  (See  below,  Her., 
u  Arms  of  Adoption.") 

Adoption  by  huir  was  performed  by  cutting  off 
the  hair  of  the  person  adopted,  and  giving  it  to  the 
adoptive  father. 

Adoption  by  arms:  The  presentation  of  arms  by 
a  prince  to  a  brave  man.  These  the  recipient  \va- 
expected  to  use  for  the  protection  of  his  benefactor. 

2.  Her.    Arms  of  Adoption:    The  heraldic  arms 
received  when  the  last  representative  of  an  expiring 
aristocratic  family  adopts  a  stranger  to  assume  his 
armorial  bearings  and  inherit  his  estates.    The  re- 
cipient may  obtain  permission  from  Parliament  to 
take  the  name  of  his  benefactor,  either  appended  to 
or  substituted  for  his  own.     (Gloss,  of  Her.) 

;t.  >v -fixture  rtnii  Theology :  The  act  of  admitting 
one  into  the  family  of  God,  or  the  state  of  being  so 
admitted.  The  previous  position  of  the  person 
adopted  in  this  manner  was  that  of  a  "servant," 
now  lie  is  a  "  son,"  an  *'  heir  of  God,"  and  a  "  joint 
heir  with  Christ.'' 

"To  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law,  tlmt  w*» 
might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons.  .  .  Wherefore  thou 
art  no  more  a  servant,  but  n  son." — Gal.  iv.  5,  7. 

"And  if  children,  then  heirs;  heirs  of  God,  and  joint 
heirs  with  Christ."— R» m.  viii.  17. 


adoration 

Xo  one  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  formally  defines 
adoption;  but  the  doctrine  of  the  English  Church 
ana  most  others  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Shorter 
Catechism, 

*'  What  is  adoption  f  Adoption  is  an  act  of  God's  free 
grace,  whereby  we  are  received  into  the  number,  and  have 
u  right  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  sons  of  God."— Shorter 
Catechism,  Q.  34. 

4.  Ecclesiastical  Language.    ^Adoption  by  Bap- 
tism: The  act  of  becoming  godfather  or  godmother 
to  a  child  about  to  be  baptized.    Unlike  real  adop- 
tion, howevert  this  does  not  constitute  the  child 
heir  to  its  spiritual  father  or  mother. 
Ad-8p  -tion-Ists,  s.  pi.    [ADOPTIANI.] 
ad  op-tious, «.    [ADOPT.]   Adopted. 

".   .   .  with  a  world 

Of  pretty  fond  adoptions  Christendoms, 
That  blinking  Cupid  gossips." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  i.  1. 

ad-6p -tlve,  a.  &  s.  [InGer.adopf/r;  Fr.  adoptif: 
Ital.  adottivo,  fr.  Lat.  adoptivus.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  is  adopted. 

(o)  Of  persons:  Taken  into  a  family;  not  native 
to  a  country. 

"There  succeeded  him  the  first  divi  tratres,  the  two 
adoptive  brethren."— Bacon.-  Adv.  of  Learn.,  bk.  i. 

"There  cannot  be  an  admission  of  the  adoptive  without 
a  diminution  of  the  fortunes  and  conditions  of  those  that 
are  not  native  subjects  of  this  realm."— Bacon  •  Speech  in 
Parliament  (5  Jas.  I.). 

(6)  Of  things:  Not  native. 

"Intellectual  weakness,  whether  it  be  indigenous  or 
adoptive,  is  prejudice."— Bowrf tig.-  Bentham,  i.  218. 

2.  One  who  adopts  another. 

"  An  adopted  son  cannot  cite  his  adoptive  father  into 
court  without  his  leave."— Ayliffe.-  Parergon. 

II.  Technically: 

Her.  Adoptive  arms  are  those  which  a  person  en- 
joys not  in  virtue  of  himself  having  a  right  to  them, 
but  solely  by  the  gift  or  concession  of  another. 

B.  As  substantive :  A  person  or  thing  adopted. 

ad-br-a-bll'-I-tf,  s.  [ADORABLE.]  Adorable- 
ness  ;  capability  of  being  adored,  worthiness  of  being 
adored. 

ad-br'-a-ble,  a.  [In  Fr.  adorable;  Ital.  ador- 
(tbile,  from  Lat.  adorabili-8=vrorthy  of  adoration.] 

1.  Specially :  Worthy  of  divine  honors. 

"  'On  these  two,  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbor,  hang 
both  the  law  and  the  prophets,'  says  the  adorable  Author 
of  Christianity;  and  the  Apostle  says,  'The  end  of  the  law 
is  charity.' "— Cheyne. 

2.  Generally :  Worthy  of  the  utmost  love  and  re- 
spect. 

ad-b'r -a-ble-nSss,  s.  [AJX>KABLE.]  Worthiness 
of  being  adored. 

ad-or'-a-bljf,  adv.  [ADORABLE.]  In  an  adorable 
manner. 

*ad'-or-at,  s.  A  weight  of  four  pounds,  formerly 
used  for  weighing  chemical  substances.  (Phillips.) 

*ad-or-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  adoratum,  supine  of  adoro.] 
To  adore. 

"A  king  that  kings  adorate." — Davies:  Wittes  Pilgrim- 
age, p.  27. 

ad-or-a'-tion,  s,  [In  Fr.  adoration;  Ital.  ador< 
azione,  from  Lat.  adora/io=praying  to:  od=to; 
oraf  io=speaking,  an  oration :  oro=to  speak,  to  pray ; 
os,  genit.  orw=the  mouth.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  of  adoring. 

1.  Worship:   The  expression,  by  means  of  some 
visible  symbol,  of  intense  veneration  for  the  true  or 
for  a  false  Goa.    Kneeling,  bowing,  uncovering  the 
head,  maintaining  silence  (luring   divine   sen' ice, 
prayer,  and  praise,  are  all  acts  of  adoration. 

"  The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  Nun 
Breathless  with  attoratinn." 

Wordsworth:  Sonnets. 

"...  a  hero  of  worth  immeasurable  ;  admiration  for 
whom  [Odin],  tranwwnding  the  known  bounds,  became 
CMtoranbfi." — Carlylf:  ll-'f"'^  <\-  I!<-i-\i-Wvrship,  Lect.  I. 

2.  The  expression  of  intense  veneration  for  some 
earthly  being  or  other  creature,  without,  however, 
mistaking  such  a  being  for  a  divinity. 

"  How  much  more, 

Poured  forth  by  beauty  splendid  and  polite, 
In  language  soft  as  adoration  breathes." 

Cowper:  Task,  Ii.  496. 
II.  The  state  of  being  adored. 

"  And  when  the  One,  ineffable  of  name, 
In  nature  indivisible,  withdrew 
From  mortal  mtnrnthni  or  n-irnrd." 

n'm-tlsicm-lh  :   /,jvMrjt/o«,  bk.  iv. 

B.  Technically:  The  election  of  n  I'»i»'  by  adore*- 
(inn  means  that  the  cardinals,  us  if  suddenly  yos- 
sessed  in  common  by  a  di\  ine  impnNe.  ru-li  has! ily 
to  some  one,  and  declare  him  pope. 


u6"ll,  •  b6y;     pout,    J6wl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xeuophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shfcn;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhttn.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 


adore 

&d-bre  (1),  r.  /.  [Fr.  adorer;  Ital.  adorarc,  from 
Lat.  udoro  =  to  speak  to,  to  entreat,  to  pay  to,  to 
pray  u>,  to  adore:  ad  =  to,  and  oro  =  to  speak  to, 
to  pray  ;  as,  genit.  or  is  =  the  mouth,  possibly  hint- 
ing at  kissing  the  hand  to.] 

1.  To  express  intense  veneration  for,  as  man  for 
the  Supreme  Being.    To  pay  divine  honors  to. 

"  Here  you  stand, 

Adore  and  worship,  when  you  know  it  not: 
Pious  beyond  the  intention  of  your  thought, 
Devout  above  the  meaning  of  your  will." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 
"Therefore  thou  shalt  vow 
By  that  same  god,  what  god  soe'er  it  be. 
That  thou  aiiorest  and  hast  in  reverence—- 
To save  my  boy,  to  nourish,  and  bring  him  up." 

Shakes?.;  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  1. 

2.  To  express  intense  veneration  for  a  created  be- 
ing, as  a  real  or  imagined  hero,  or  a  person  of  the 
opposite  sex  from  one's  own. 

"The  great  mass  of  the  population  abhorred  Popery 
and  adored  Monmouth." — Jtfucaufay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*3.  To  invoke. 

"  Doe  yet  adore  the  Roman  forces."— P.  Holland:  Cam- 
7«'».  p.  46. 

*9.d-ore  (2),  r.  t.    [ADORN.] 

"  Like  to  the  hore 
Congealed  drops  which  do  the  morn  adore." 

Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  IV.  xi.  46. 

"...    downright    adorement    of    cats,  lizards,   and 
beetles." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 
fltd-br -Sr,  s.    [Eng.  adore,'  -er.]  One  who  adores. 

1.  .Spec.  Ono  who  worships  the  Supreme  Being  or 
any  false  god. 

"  Not  longer  than  since  I,  in  one  night,  freed 
From  servitude  inglorious,  well  nigh  half 
The  angelic  name,  and  thinner  left  the  throng 
Of  his  adorers."  Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  ix. 

2.  One  who  greatly  venerates  or  entertains  deep 
affection  for  a  woman  or  other  created  being,  ast 
for  instance,  a  lover  for  his  mistress. 

"  I  would  abate  her  nothing;  though  I  profess  myself 
her  adorer,  not  her  friend." — Shakesp.:  Oymbeline,  i.  5. 

9,d-6r-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a-  &  »•    [ADORE.] 

A.  &B.  Aspr.par.  &adj.:  (See  the  verb.) 
"  Hark  how  the  adoring  hosts  above 
With  songs  surround  the  throne." — Watts. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  adoration. 

9,d-or  -Ing-ly1,  adv,  [ADORE.]  In  an  adoring 
manner. 

8.d-orn',  *»d-orne;  *an-orne,  v.t.  [Lat.odorno 
=to  prepare,  to  furnish,  to  decorate:  ad=to,  and 
orno=to  fit  out,  to  adorn;  Fr.  om^r=ornament; 
Sp.  &  Port,  ornar;  Ital.  ornare;  Arm.  aourna.] 

1.  Spec.    To  decorate,  to  ornament;  to  deck  out 
with  something  glittering,  or  otherwise  beautiful. 

'* .  .  .  as  a  bridegroom  decketh  himself  with  orna- 
ments, and  as  a  bride  adorneth  herself  with  her  jewels." — 
Isa.  Izi.  10. 

2.  To  add  attractiveness  to,  by  supplying  some- 
thing whose  chief  graco  is  derived  from  its  useful- 
ness rather  than  from  its  glitter  or  beauty. 

"  For  him  sod  seats  the  cottage-door  adorn." 

Wordsworth:  Descriptive  Sketches. 

3.  To  furnish  the  intellect  with  the  knowledge 
requisite  to  set  it  off  to  the  best  advantage. 

"His  books  well  trimm'd  and  in  the  gayest  style, 
Like  regimented  coxcombs,  rank  and  file, 
Adorn  his  intellects  as  well  as  shelves, 
And  teach  him  notions  splendid  as  themselves." 
Coteper.-  Truth. 

4.  To  render  anything  attractive  by  illustrating 
or  publicly  displaying  its  inherent  glories. 

"...  that  they  may  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our 
Saviour  in  all  things."— Jitus  ii.  10. 

*9.d-orn  ,  *g.d-orn'e,  «.  &  s.    [ADORX,  r.] 

1.  As  adjective:  Adorned. 

"Made  so  adorn  for  thy  delight  the  more; 
Bo  awful,  that  with  honor  thou  may'st  love 
Thy  mat*."  Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  576. 

2.  As  substantive :  Ornament. 

"Without  adorne  of  gold  and  silver  bright, 
Wherewith  the  craftsman  would  it  beautify." 

N;»'H.«'T:  F.  Q.,  III.  iii.  20. 

tfltd-orn  -ate,  r.  /.  [Lat.  adornatum,  supine  of 
adorno.]  [ADORN.]  To  adorn. 

**  .  .  .  to  atlornate  gardens  with  the  fairness  thereof 
[of  the  tobacco  flower]."— Fmmpton,  33.  (Latham.) 

tad-orn-a  -tlon,  s.    [ADORN.]    Ornament. 
"Memory  is  the  soul's  treasury,  and  thence  she  hath 
her    garments    of    adornat ion."— Wit's    Commonwealth. 
(Latham.) 

*3.d-orne  (O.  Eng.  &  Scotch),  v.  t.,  pa.  par.  ad- 
ornit  (Scotch).  Old  spelling  of  ADORE. 

"The  sonne,  the  moone,  Jubiter  and  Saturne, 
And  Mars,  the  god  of  armes,  they  dyd  wl<>rm\" 

Uardt/ny:  Chronicle,  f.  .15. 

"...  thftt  thou  suld  be  aditrnit  and  worshippit  as 
godde."— Ari-lif'i'.  ll't»ii!t'»t'a  Catechism. 
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ad  orn  ed,  )>a.  par.  &  a.    [AixiRN.J 

1.  (>nl.  Lang. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  thost-  of 
the  verb. 

2.  Hi-r.:  Ornamented  or  romiahad  with  a  cliarfjc. 
"An  article  of  dress  which  is  charged  is  said  to  be  ad- 
orned with  the  charge." — Gloss,  of  Heraldry. 

ad  orn  -gr,  «.    [ADORN.] 
ad  orn  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
As  substantive :  Adornment. 

"  Whose  adorn  ing  let  it  not  be  that  outward  adtn-n  inn  of 
plaiting  the  hair,  and  of  wearing  of  gold,  or  putting  on 
of  apparel."—!  Pft.  iii.  8. 

"  Eno.    Her  gentlewomen,  like  the  Nereides, 
So  many  mermaids,  tended  her  i'  the  eyes, 
And  made  their  bends  tutornings." 

Sliakfsp.;  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

ad-orn -Ing  Ijf,  adv.  [ADORNING.]  In  a  man- 
ner calculated  to  adorn. 

ad  orn  -ment,  s.  [ADORN.]  An  adorning,  orna- 
mentation, decoration. 

"  This  attribute  was  not  given  to  the  earth  while  it  was 
confused;  nor  to  the  heavens  before  they  had  motion  and 
adornment."— Raleigh:  Hist,  of  the  World. 

ad  ors  ed.  ad-6ss  ed,  a.    [ADDORSED.] 
ad-6s-CUl-a -tlon,  s.    [Lat.  adosculor=to  kiss: 
rtd=to,  osculor=to  kiss;  oscw(um=a  small  mouth,  a 
kiss,  or  the  mouth.] 

Biol. :  A  term  introduced  by  Dr.  Grew  to  desig- 
nate a  kind  of  impregnation  such  as  that  of  plants, 
by  the  falling  of  the  pollen  upon  them. 
ad-6ss  ed,  a.    [ADDORSED.] 
*a-d6  te,  v.  i.    [Old  form  of  DOTE.]    To  dote. 
"  It  falleth  that  the  moste  wise 
Ben  otherwhile  of  love  adoted, 
And  eo  by-whaped  and  assoted." 

Ooteer.    (HaUitnell.) 

a-doubt  -ed  (b  silent),  a.  Dreaded,  redoubted. 
[DOUBT.] 

"  And  Michel  adoubted  in  everich  fight." 

Oy  of  Warwike,  p.  120. 

a-d<5wn ,  *a-doun ,  *a-do"un  e,  prep.  &  adv.  [Eng. 
a;  down;  from  A.  S.  adun,  adune=dav/u  ;  of-dune, 
lit.=off  the  hill.]  Poetical  form  of  DOWN,  prep. 

I.  As  preposition : 

1.  Down,  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place. 

"  Adouin  the  path  which  from  the  glen  had  led 
The  funeral  train,  the  shepherd  and  his  mate 
Were  seen  descending." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

2.  Throughout. 

"  Full  well  'tis  known  adown  the  dale. 
Though  passing  strange  indeed  the  tale." 

Percy  Kellaues,  I.  iii.  15. 

II,  As  adverb:  Down,  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
place ;  already  at  the  lowest  place ;  below. 
"The  drops  of  death  each  other  chase 
Adoicn  in  agonizing  dew." 

Byron:  Oscar  of  Alva. 

a-dox-a,  8.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  dora=glqry;  liter- 
ally, inglorious,  meaning  that  the  plant  is  an  in- 
conspicuousone.]  Moschatel,  or  Musk  Crowfoot.  A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Araliacew, 
or  Ivy  worts.  There  is  a  British  species,  the  A.  Mas- 
chatellina,  or  tuberous  Moschatel,  which,  though 
small  and  not  striking  in  its  inflorescence,  is  yet  an 
interesting  plant.  It  is  found  in  moist  shady  places. 

ad-p<Jynt  e,  t>.  r.    Old  form  of  APPOINT  (q.  v.). 

ad-press  ed,  a.  [Lat.  adpressus,  apprfssus,  pa. 
par.  or  adprimo  or  apprimo  =  to  press  to :  ad  —  to, 
and  premo  =  to  press.] 

Bot. :  In  close  contact  with,  but  not  adherent. 

*ad-qul-e  -to,  s.  [Lat.  adguietum,  supine  of 
adquieso  or  acquiesco  =  to  become  physically  quiet.] 
Payment.  (Blount.) 

*ad-rad',  a.    [ADRED.] 

ad  -ra-gant,  «.   Gum  tragacanth. 

*a  dram -Ing,  a.    Cliurlish.    (Kersey.) 

a-drast  -us,  s.  [A  Greek  hero,  a  king  of  Argo, 
who  obtained  great  glory  in  that  mythic  war 
against  Thebes  called  the  War  of  the  Seven 
Worthies.]  A  genus  of  Coleoptera,  of  the  family 
Elateridro  (Club-beetles).  The  .1.  OCKtninotiM  is 
ono  of  the  insects,  the  larva?  of  which  constitute  the 
wire-worms,  so  called  from  their  lon«  slender,  cylin- 
drical, somewhat  rigid  forms,  occasionally  ^"  'in- 
structive to  the  crops  of  the  farmer  and  gardener, 
from  their  habit  of  root-gnawing.  It  is  the  smallest 
of  the  species  inhabiting  cultivated  land.  Known 
in  tlie  L  nited  States  as  the  Wire-grub. 

a  draw  e,  r.  i.    [A.  S.  dragan  =  to  draw.] 

1.  To  draw  away ;  to  withdraw. 

"  Away  fro  hem  he  wold  adraice 

Yf  that  he  myght."  Octal-fan,  357. 

2.  To  draw. 

" .    .    .    bygan  ys  mace  adrau>e." 

Rub.  Oloiic.,  207.     (Balliwell.) 
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*«.-drSad  ,  *a-drad'  (Eng.  &  Scotch),  *a-dradd  e 
(Scotch), a.  &  «dr.  [Eng.  a  =  in;  and  dread;  A.  S. 
iidrcedan  =  to  dread,  to  fear;  tfred=feared.]  Iix 
dread;  afraid.  [ADRELD.) 

"And  thinking  to  make  all  men  adread  to  such  &  one. 
an  enemy  who  would  not  spare  nor  fear  to  kill  so  great 
a  prince." — Sidney. 

"...    and  was  adratl  of  gyle." 

Chaucer  :  l\  T.,  The  Cokes  Tale,  558. 

*a-dre  am,  r.  t.  &  i.    [Old  form  of  DREAM.]    To 
dream, 
ta-dre  am'd,  a-dre  amt,  pa.  par.    [ADREAM.] 

"  I  was  even   now  adretttn'tl  that  you  could  see  witli 
either  of  your  eyes,  in  so  much  ks  1  waked  for  joy.'  and  I 
hope  to  find  it  true."—  »"«»,  Fillet  and  Fancies  (1596),  94. 
"  Wilt  thou  believe  me.  sweeting?  by  this  light 

I  was  adream  on  thee.  too." — v.  PI.,  vi.  35L 
*a-drSd  ,  adv.    [Fr.  adroit  or  droit.]    [ADROIT.] 
Downright.    (Scotch.)    (Jamieson:  Scott.  Diet.) 

*a-dred  e,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  adrcedan=to  dread.) 
[ADREAD.]  To  dread,  fear. 

"  Gauhardin  seighe  that  sight, 
And  sore  him  gan  adrfde.' 

Sir  Tristrem,  p.  288. 

*a  -drel-wflrt,  s.  [In  A.  S.  adremint=the  fever- 
few, the  mugwort,  from  adre,  cedre,  (eddre=a  vein.) 
A  plant,  the  feverfew  (Matricaria  parthenium?) 
(Old  MS.  list  of  plants.)  (Balliwell.) 

a-drench  -en,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  adrencan,  adrenchan= 
to  plunge  under,  to  immerse,  to  drown ;  pa.  par. 
adrent,  adreynte,  adront:]  To  drown. 

"  The  see  the  shall  adrenche." — Kyna  //orn,  109. 

*a-drent ,  pa.  par.  [ADRENCHEN.]  (Bobt.  of 
Gloucester,  39  j  Piers  Ploughman,  918.) 

*a-dres -1?,  adv.  [ADDRESS.]  With  good  ad- 
dress. (Scotch.) 

"  Gommendyt  heily  his  affere, 
His  aporte  and  his  manere,  • 
As  ha  hym  havyt  adresly." 

Wyntoun,  iz,  27,  317. 

*a-dress  e,  v.  t.    Old  form  of  DRESS  (q.  v.). 
a-dres-see  ,  t.    [ADDRESS.]    One  to  whom  any- 
thing is  addressed. 

*a-dres-sld,  pa.par.  [ADRESSE.]  (Gower.VS.i 
(Halliwell.) 

i'-drl-a,  s.  [Eng.  .4rfna=the  Gulf  of  Venice  (or 
the«ea  adjacent,  Acts  xxvii.  27) ;  fr.  Lat.  Hadria,  a 
town  of  the  Veneti.] 

Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  143d  found.  It  was  dis- 
covered at  Pola  by  Palisa,  in  February,  1875. 

A-drl -an,  a.    [In  Lat.  Hadrianus.]    [ADRIA. ] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  or  the  sea  ad- 
jacent to  it. 

"  WThen  Paul  and  all  his  hopes  seemed  lost, 
By  Adrian  billows  wildly  tossed."— XcCheyne. 

2.  Spec.  Venetian. 

"  Was  Alp,  the  Adrian  renegade!" 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth.  3. 

A  -drl-an-Ists,  ».  pi.  [From  Adrian,  a  man's 
name.] 

1.  Ch.  Hist. :  The  followers  of  a  real  or  mythic 
Adrian,  a  disciple  of  Simon  Magus. 

2.  The  followers   of  Adrian  Hamstead,  an  Ana- 
baptist. 

A-drl-at  -Ic,  a.  <fc  s.  [Lat.  Adriaticus,  H'ulrinf- 
Icus;  from  Adria  or  Hadria,  the  Gulf  of  Venice.] 
[ADRIA.] 

1.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  the  Gulf  of  Venice. 

2.  As  substantive :  The  Gulf  of  Venice, 
a-drlft  ,a.&  adv.  [From  o=on,  and  drift  (q.  v.).] 

[DRIFT.] 

1.  Lit. :  Driven,  impelled;  floating  about  hither 
and  thither  on  the  sea,  a  lake,  or  other  sheet  of 
water,  as  the  winds  may  impel  it. 

"...    then  shall  this  mount 
Of  Paradise  by  night  of  waves  be  moved 
Out  of  his  place,  push'd  by  the  horned  flood, 
With  all  his  verdure  spoiled,  and  trees  attrift." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Fig. :  Detached  from  a  fixed  position  and  cast 
loose  upon  the  world.    ( Used  of  persons  or  things.) 

"  As  I  have  said,  it  was 
A  time  of  trouble:  shoals  of  artisans 
Were  from  their  daily  labor  turn'd  adrift 
To  seek  their  bread  from  public  charity." 

ir<>r(/.si/V)/-(/i.'  E.crursiun,  bk.  i. 

*a-dri  ne,  *a-dry  ghe,  a-drel  en,  a-drl  gh  (ch 
and  gh  guttural) ,  adv.  [ADREICH.]  Aside,  behind. 

"  The  kyngis  doughter  which  this  syghe 
For  pure  abaschement  drow  hyre  ndrihe." 

Qowrr  -U.S.  (llallitcell.) 

ad-ro-ga -tion,  s.  [Lat.  arf=to;  rogo=tt*  ask, 
taken  from  the  questions  put  in  adrogation. 1 

Old  Rom.  Laic:  A  kind  of  adoption  in  which  the 
person  selected  was  old  enough  to  have  an  opinion 
with  regard  to  tho  advantage  or  otherwise  of  the 
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step  contemplated.  His  or  her  consent  had,  there- 
fore, to  be  obtained  to  render  the  proceedings 
valid.  Adrogation  was  the  form  of  adoption  had 
recourse  to  in  the  case  of  boys  above  fourteen  and 
girls  above  twelve  years  of  age. 

g,-dro"it',  a.  [Fr.  odr0ft=handaome,  apt,  or  fit 
for  anything,  prosperous;  «=to,  and  droi"fc= right, 
as  opposed  to  left.  The  word  dexteronA  is  from 
Latin  ffe#fer=riaht,  as  opposed  to  left;  it  is,  there- 
fore, etymologically  of  the  same  meaning  as  adroit.'} 
[DIRECT,  RIGHT,  DEXTEROUS.] 

A.  Of  j)tTso»w: 

1.  Dexterous  in  the  use  of  the  hands ;  handy. 
"An  adroit  stout  fellow  would  (sometimes  destroy  a 

whole  family,  with  justice  apparently  agaiust  him  the 
whole  time." — Jeri'as'  Don  Quixote. 

2.  Dexterous  in  the  use  of  the  mind,  cunning. 
"They  could  not  without  nnewsiness  se»so  adroit  and 

eloquent  an  enemy  of  pure  religion  constantly  attending 
the  royal  steps,  and  constantly  breathing  counsel  in  the 
royal  ear." — Macauluy;  Hist.  E«g.,  ch.  xxi. 

B.  Of  things:   Resulting  from  dexterity  of  hand 
or  of  mind. 

"...  still  had  a  superiority  of  force;  and  that  superi- 
ority he  increased  by  an  adroit  stratagem." — Macatday: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x*. 

"Before  going  on  board.  Mr.  Wilson  interpreted  for 
me  to  the  Tahitian  who  had  paid  me  so  adroit  an  atteu- 
tion."— -Darw/H:  1'nyagp  rnmiff  the  H'oj-M.  ch.  xviii. 

a-dr6~lt  -ly,  adv.  [ADROIT.]  In  an  adroit  man- 
ner; dexterously,  skillfully. 

*[  Used  primarily  of  the  hands,  but  more  fre- 
quently of  the  mind. 

"Use  yourself  to  carve  atlroitlif  and  genteelly."— 
Chesterfield. 

a-dr6~it  -ness,  s.  [ADROIT.]  Dexterity,  skillful- 
ness.  (Used  of  the  hands,  w,  more  frequently,  of 
the  mind.) 

"He  had  neither  ailroitnet*  to  parry,  nor  fortitude  to 
nndure.  the  gibes  and  reproaches  to  which,  in  his  new 
character  of  courtier  and  placeman,  he  was  exposed." — 
Maeaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*a-dronc  ,  pt.  t.    [ADREXCFT.] 

*$-dr6p',  s.  A  mixed  metal,  a  kind  of  aurical- 
cium,  in  Eng.  auricalc. 

a,-dry ,  a.  [A.  S.  adrifjan,  adri/gan,  adrf/gcan,  Ac. 
=to  dry,  to  dry  up,  to  rub  dry,  to  wither.]  Thirsty. 

TT  It  is  placed  after  the  noun. 

"He  never  told  any  of  them  that  he  was  his  humble 
servant,  but  his  well-wisher  ;  and  would  rather  be  thought 
a  malcontent,  than  drink  the  king's  health  when  he  was 
not  adrfi." — Spectator. 

*a)-drye,  v.t.  [A.  S.  adriogan,  adriohan  =  to 
bear.]  To  bear,  to  suffer. 

"In  alle  thys  londe  ther  ys  not  soche  a  knyght, 
Were  he  never  so  welle  y-dyght, 
That  his  stroke  tnyght  nih'yp. 
But  he  schulde  hyt  sore  abye.1' 

MS.  Cantab.     (TluUiwrll.) 

ad-S$I-tI -tious,  o.  [Lat.  ascitus  =  approved, 
adopted:  oxr/.sro  =  to  approve,  to  adopt,  to  join.] 
Joined;  additional,  supplemental.  (Hcatham.) 

"He  found  no  term  characterizing  the  use  in  one  liti- 
gation of  evidence  which  had  been  elicited  for  service  in 
another,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  evidence  collected 
solely  for  the  litigation  in  which  it  is  applied— and  he 
called  the  former  nil^citifiunn  evidence."  —  fiotn-iii'j: 
Jeremy  lieu  (hum's  H'orA-s,  £  1. 

ad-s^I-tl'-tlOUS-lf,  adv.  [ADS.CITITIOUS.]  In  an 
adscititious  manner. 

ad'-SCript,  x.  [Lat.  atlwriphtR,  rrxrriptHR.  As 
substantive=a  naturalized  citizen  ;  as  adjective  = 
prescribed,  tixed;  fr.  awriho,  -ipsf,  •fptinn  —  tn  add 
to  or  insert  in  a  writing ;  to  enroll.]  One  enrolled  as 
under  the  obligation,  or  at  least  under  the  necessity, 
of  giving  service  to  a  master.  A  slave  is  an  adscript 
to  a  certain  place  or  person.  (Bancroft.) 

ad-StriC  -tion,  «.  [L;tt.  adxtn'rtio,  a$trh'ffo=a. 
power  of  binding  close,  astringency:  adsfriiigo,  as- 
1rin<)o=tu  draw  close,  to  bind:  nrf,  and  Ktrinr/o=to 
draw  tight,  to  be  tight.  |  [8TBICT.J  A  binding  fast. 

J/ed.:  Tlie  rigidity  of  any  portion  of  the  body,  as 
nf  the  bowels,  producing  constipation. 

ad-strlct-Sr-y1,  a.  [ADS-FRICTION.]  Binding, 
astringent.] 

*ad  string  -ent,  <r.    [ASTRINGENT.] 

*ad-tem  pte,  r.    [ATTKMPT.  1    <M-ntrh.') 

tad -ul-a-ble,  if.  |  See  ADULATK.J  Susceptible 
of  flattery.  (Minshcti. ) 

ad  Ul  ar-I-a,  *.     |In   (ier.    tidnl<tr:    Fr.   &   Ital. 

§dn1an'c,  from  Mount  Adula.  in  tfio  Orisons  in 
.  witzerland,  whence  it  is  believed  that  the-  first 
specimens  were  brought.  1  One  of  the  minerals 
called  Moonstone.  It  is  a  sub- variety  of  Orthodase. 
Dana  divides  Orthoclase  into  two  varieties:  (1) 
Ordinary  Orthoclase;  ('l'\  Compact  Orthoelase,  or 
orthoclase-felsite.  Under  the  former  of  these,  ho 
ranks  thirteen  sub-varieties,  of  which  adnlaria  is 
the  first.  It  is  transparent,  is  cleavnble,  and  in 
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most  cases  lias  opalescent  reflection?.  Specific 
gravity.  2*539  to  2'578.  It  occurs  on  Snowdon,  in  tho 
Isle  of  Arran,  and  at  various  places  abroad. 

ad -ul-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  adulatua,  pa.  par.  of 
adulor,  rarely  adulo~to  fawn  liko  a  dog;  Fr.  ad- 
uler.]  To  fawn  upon. 

"It  is  not  that  I  adulate  the  people; 
Without  me  there  ure  demagogues  enough." 

By roii;  Don  Juan,  i*.  25. 

ad-Ul-a'-tion,  *.  [Fr.  adulation;  Ital.  aditla- 
zione^  from  Lat.  adulatio=(\)  fawning  like  a  dog, 
(2)  cringing,  flattering.]  [ADULATE.] 

1.  The  act  of  fawning  upon  or  flattering. 

2.  The  state  of  being  so  fawned  upon,  flattered  or 
addressed  with  exaggerated  compliment. 

".  .  .  had  already  returned  to  enjoy  the  adulation  of 
poets." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Etig.,  ch.  ii. 

ad-ul-a'-tSr,  s.  (In  Fr.  adulateur:  Ital.  adul- 
dtore;  fr.  Lat.  adulator.]  One  who  fawns  upon; 
one  who  flatters. 

ad'-Ul-a-tSr-y1,  n.  [In  Fr.  adulateur;  Ital.  ad- 
ulatore,  fr.  Lat.  adulatorius.}  Flattering;  contain- 
ing extravagant  compliments. 

"The  language  of  Jeffreys  is  most  offensive,  nometimes 
scurrilous,  sometimes  basely  adulatory."  —  Macaulatf: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

ad'-ul-a- tress,  «•  [The  feminine  form  of  ADUL- 
ATOR.] A  female  who  fawns  upon  or  flatters  in  a 
servile  manner. 

*a-dii  lee,  r.  t.  JADDUM-K.] 

4-dulV-a-mlte,  </.  &  «.  [Adullam,  (Heb.)=the 
cave  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  1,2;  -ete=anativeof, 
one  connected  with.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  village  or  cave  of  Adullam,  or 
the  natives  of  the  latter  place. 

2.  Pertaining   to   the   political   party   described 
under  B.  2. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Scripture:  A  native  of  the  village  of  Adullam. 
"...    and  his  friend  Hirah,  the  Adnllamite.1' — Gen. 

xxxviii.  12. 

2.  Eng.  Hist.    Plural:  The  name  or  nickname  of 
a  political  party  which  arose  in  1866,  and  continued 
for  a  short  time  subsequently.    In  the  year  now 
mentioned,  Earl  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  having 
introduced  a  Reform  Bill  embodying  proposals  for 
a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  franchise,  some 
of  tho  more  moderate  Liberals  declined  to  support 
it,  and  took  counsel  together  how  to  prevent  its 
passing  into  law.    On  this  Mr    Bright,  who  was 
warmly  in  its  favor,  compared  the  new  party  to  the 
discontented  persons  who  repaired  to  King  David 
when  he  was  m  the  Cave  of  Adullam  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1, 
2).    The  name  took  effect,  and  those  to  whom  it 
was    applied    became,    for    the    time,    universally 
known    as    the    Adullamites.      A    more    sweeping 
Reform  Bill  than  that  proposed  in  1866  having  been 
carried  under  a  Conservative  Government  a  year 
later,  the  Adullamite  party,  which  contained  men 
widely  differing  on  many  points,   ceased    to   act 
together,  and  gravitated  some  to  the  one  and  others 
to  the  other  side  of  the  House. 

a-dull  -am-y1,   s.      [From   Adullam.'}     [ADULL- 

MITE.] 

.4  newspaper  word:  What  is  deemed  the  political 
offense  of  taking  refuge  in  a  cave,  like  that  of 
Adullam.  with  the  view  of  thwarting  the  measures 
of  one's  Parliamentary  chief.  [ADULLAMITE.] 

ad  -nit,  or  a  diilt ,  a.&  ft.  [In  Fr.  adulte;  Ital. 
ddtilto.  from  Lat.  adultus—fuM  grown,  pa.  par.  of 
(ttlt»ffx<-(t—tu  grow  up, J 

A.  As  adjerffre:  Grown  to  maturity.  (Used  of 
man,  of  the  inferior  animals,  of  plants,  and  of  tho 
several  organs  which  they  possess.) 

"They  would  appear  less  able  to  approve  themselves,  not 
only  to  the  confessor,  but  even  to  the  catechist,  in  their 
.1-1, ill  agp,  than  they  were  in  their  minority."— Decay  of 
1 'I''/!/, 

"  Thp  'lifferpiice  in  tho  facial  angle  betwenn  the  young 
and  adult  jipes."—  Own  .  i'ltttxij.  <>f  Mammalia,  p.  68. 

"...  in  the  horns  of  our  wheep  nnd  cattle  when 
ni'iirly  mini/."  —Dni'tciu  :  »ri<i>n  «f  S/wv/f.t,  ch.  iv. 

"  Examination    of    mliilt    cuticle."— Rente  :    Bioplasm, 

$  nil. 

"...  iidiilt  texture."  —  T<xl<l  <C-  Jtoicmait  .-  Physiol. 
4  not,  1.10. 

I.  fffn.:  A  man  or  beast  grown  to  maturity.  It 
may  be  used  oven  of  plants. 

"...     children,  whose  hones  are  more  pliable  and 

sofl  tlum  ihoM1  of  tttinltfi."  -  Slim-in*  •  Sit  rye  ry. 

In  /,""•;  A  man  or  woman  of  tho  age  of  twenty- 
one  or  more  year-. 

'2.  Antou</  Cirflinnx:  A  youth  between  fourteen 
and  twenty-live  years  of  age. 

adult  school,  *.  A  school  attended  by  adults  in- 
stead of  by  children. 


adulteration 

*a-diil-ted,  a.    [ADULT.]     Having    completely 
reached  maturity. 
*a-dul  -tSr,  r.  /.    [Lat.  adttltero.] 
1.  To  commit  adultery  against;   to  violate  con- 
jugal obligations  t;>. 

"  His  chawte  wife 
He  aditlters  still.''— Ben  Jonson. 
'1.  To  stain,  to  pollute. 

".  .  .  his  ad  utter  ing  spots." — Marston  :  Scourge  »f 
Villainy. 

ft-dul'-tSr-ant,  s.  A  person  or  thing  that  adul- 
terates. 

a-dul'-ter-ate,  r.  i.  &  t.    [ADULTERATE,  a.] 

*A.  Intransitive;     To  commit  adultery.     (Lit.  & 

" .  .  .  we  must  not  kill,  steal,  nor  adulterate." — LiyJit- 
foot:  Miscell.,  p.  201. 

"But  Fortune,  ohT 

She  is  corrupted,  changed,  and  won  from  thee  s 
She  adulterates  hourly  with  thine  uncle  John  "" 

Shakesp.  .-  King  John,  Hi.  1. 
B.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit.  (Of  a  metal  or  other  article  of  commerce)  • 
To  corrupt  or  debase  anything  by  intermixing  it 
with  a  substance  of  less  money  value  than  itself. 

"Common  pot-ashes,  bought  of  them  that  sell  it  in 
shops,  who  are  not  so  foolishly  knavish  as  to  atlnlterat^ 
them  with  salt-petre,  which  is  much  dearer  than  pot- 
ushes." — Boyle. 

2,  Fig.  (Of  the  mind) :   To  corrupt,  to  contami- 
nate. 

"Could  a  man  be  composed  to  such  an  advantage  of 
constitution,  that  it  should  not  at  all  adulterate  the 
images  of  his  mind,  yet  this  second  nature  would  alter 
the  crasis  of  bis  understanding."— G/anr..-  Seep.  Scienf. 

a-dul  -ter-ate,  a.     [From  Lat.  adulterates,  pa. 

Ear.  of  adultero  =  (1)  to  commit  adultery,  (2)  to 
Usify,  to  debase.] 

1.  Tainted  with  the  guilt  of  adultery. 

"I  am  possess' d  with  an  adulterate,  blot. 
My  blood  is  mingled  with  the  crime  of  lust." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,' ii.  2. 
"That  incestuous,  that  adulterate  beast." 

tVinlrcsp.:  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

2.  Corrupted  or  debased  by  tho  admixture  of  a 
loss  valuable  substance. 

"They  will  have  all  their  gold  and  silver,  and  may  keep 
their  adulterate  copper  at  home." — Swift;  Miscell. 
a-diil-ter-a  -t§d,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ADULTERATE.] 
a-diil  -ter-ate-lj?,  adv.    [ADULTERATE.]    In  an 
adulterate  manner. 

a^dul'-ter-ate-ne'ss,  s.  [ADULTERATE.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  adulterated. 

a-diil  -ter-a-ting,  pr.  par.    [ADULTERATE.] 
^dul-ter-a'-tion,  s.    [In  Ital.  adulterazionc,  fr. 

Lat.  adult  (ratio;    adultero  =  (1)   to  defile,   (2)  to 

falsify,  to  adulterate.] 

I.  The  act  of  adulterating. 

II.  The  state  of  being  adulterated. 

III.  The  thing  which  mixed  with  another  debases 
its  value. 

Specially: 

1.  Of  different  kinds  of  /oorf,  or  any  other  articles 
possessed  of  marketable  value:  "The  act  of  debas- 
ing a  pure  or  genuine  article  for  pecuniary  profit, 
by  .adding  to  it  an  inferior  or  spurious  article,  or 
taking  one  of  its  constituents  away."  Another 
definition  which  has  been  given  is,  "The  act  of  add 
ing  intentionally  to  an  article,  for  purposes  of 
gain,  any  substance  or  substances  the  presencp  of 
which  is  not  acknowledged  in  the  name  under 
which  the  article  is  sold." 

The  practice  of  adulteration  must,  more  or  Irs-, 
have  prevailed  in  every  country,  and  in  all  but  tin* 
most  primitive  ages.  In  England,  as  early  as  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  legislature  attempted,  though 
with  but  partial  success,  to  strike  a  blow  against  it. 
in  tho  Act  7)1  Henry  III.,  stat.  6,  often  quoted  as  tin- 
"  Pillory  and  Tumbril  Act."  The  methods  of  debas- 
ing salable  articles  which  were  adopted  in  those 
early  times  were  few  and  simple;  it  was  not  till  a 
comparatively  recent  period  that  the  more  ingenious 
forms  of  adulteration  bet'an  to  prevail.  Once  h;t\ 
ing  taken  root,  however,  t  lu>y  soon  flourished 
greatly.  Between  1S51  and  IKii,  and  even  on  to  is'iT, 
a  sanitary  commission  on  the  adulteration  of  food, 
instituted  in  connection  with  the  /,r/mvf  newspaper, 
and  most  ably  conducted  by  Dr.  Arthur  Hil!  Ha 
sail,  made  revelations  of  so  startling  a  character 
that  parliamentary  action  took  place  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  tirst  legislative  measure  which  followed 

that  of  1XW  was  a  complete  failure,  (lie  ad  iM-ing 
inefficient  nnd  useless.  A  stronger  enactment  wa- 
consequently  pa--ed  in  1>7~.  It  was  entitled  ".\TI 
Act  to  Amend  the  Law  for  the  Adulteration  of  Food, 
Drink,  anil  Drucs."  I'nder  this  Act  many  prosecu- 
tions and  convictions  took  place:  but  owing  to  tlm 
seller  being  entirely  in  the.  hands  of  the  analyst, 


btfil,     b6y;     pout,    j<5wl;     cat,     §611,     chorus,     chin,     benph;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     eafiat.    ph » f. 
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there  being  no  appeal  from  his  certificate,  n  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  and  distrust  arose  in  the  minds  of 
manufacturers  and  traders,  and  another  act  was 
demanded.  This,  which  came  into  force  in  1875, 
gave  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Laboratory,  Somer- 
^i-r,  House,  iii  cases  in  which  the  correctness  of  the 
local  analyst's  certificate  was  disputed.  In  1869  an 
Act  had  been  passed  to  restrain  the  adulteration  of 
•  seeds. 

The  various  States  of  the  Union  have  their  own 
Jaws  concerning  adulteration.  There  is  a  national 
Jaw  regulating  the  sale  of  oleomargarine,  an  adul- 
terated form  of  butter. 

The  most  notable  kinds  of  adulteration  are  the 
following:  1st.  The  addition  of  a  substance  of  in- 
ferior value  for  the  sake  of  adding  to  the  bulk  and 
weight  of  one  more  precious,  as  the  mixing  of  water 
with  milk,  fat  with  nutter,  or  of  chicory  with  coffee. 
2d.  The  addition  of  a  substance  with  the  view  of 
heightening  the  color  and  improving  the  appearance 
of  an  article,  as  well  as  to  conceal  other  forms  of 
adulteration.  Example:  The  coloring  of  pickles 
or  preserves  with  salts  of  copper.  3d.  The  addition 
of  a  substance  designed  to  aid  or  increase  the  flavor 
or  pungency  of  another.  Example:  The  addition 
to  vinegar  of  sulphuric  acid.  4th.  The  addition  of 
a  substance  designed  to  insure  that  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  another  one  shall  be  consumed.  Example : 
Beer,  one  of  the  chief  adulterants  of  which  at  present 
is  salt,  put  into  the  liquor  to  insure  that  when  one 
employs  it  to  slake  his  thirst,  the  more  ho  drinks 
the  more  thirsty  will  he  become.  Some  of  the  sub- 
stances used  for  adulterating  articles  of  food— the 
salts  of  copper  and  sulphuric  acid  for  instance — are 
poisonous.  At  present  adulteration  does  not  prevail 
as  extensively  as  the  public  believe.  The  purphaser 
of  a  debased  article  is  more  likely  to  suffer  in  purse 
than  in  health. 

2.  Of  anything  else,  material,  mental,  or  moral, 
capable  of  being  debased; 

".  .  .  they  manifest  but  little  evidence  of  Egyptian, 
Asiatic,  or  Thracian  adulterations." — Qrute;  Hist,  of 
Greece,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i. 

a-diil  -ter-a-t6rf  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  adulterates. 

".  .  .  the  great  depravers  and  adulterators  of  the 
pagan  theology-"— Cudworth,  355. 

a-diil  -ter-er,  s.  [In  Fr.  adultere;  Ital.adultero; 
Lat.  adulter.]  [ADULTERY.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

Law:  A  married  man  who  has  sexual  commerce 
with  a  woman,  married  or  unmarried,  who  is  not 
his  wife.  Or  an  unmarried  man  who  has  such  inter- 
course with  a  married  woman. 

*'  There  foul  adulterers  to  thy  bride  resort." 

Pupe:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xi.  148. 

II.  Scripture  &  Theology: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  No.  I. 

"The  eye  also  of  the  adulterer  waiteth  for  the  twilight, 
•aying,  No  eye  shall  see  me:  and  disguiseth  his  face." 
— Job  xxiv.  15. 

2.  A  violator  of  the  seventh  commandment,  in 
deed,  word,  or  thought.    [ADULTERY  No.  II.  1.] 

"But  I  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever  looketh  on  a 
woman  to  hint  after  her  hath  committed  adultery  with 
her  already  in  Ms  heart."—  Matt.  v.  28. 

3.  One  who  gives  the  supreme  place  in  his  affec- 
tions, not  to  God,  but  to  idols,  or  to  the  world ; 
idolatrous. 

"But  draw  near  hither,  ye  sons  of  the  sorceress,  the 
seed  of  the  adulterer  and  the  whore.  .  .  Knflaming 
yourselves  with  idols  under  every  green  tree."— /so.  Ivii. 
3,5. 

"Ye  adulterers  and  adulteresses,  know  ye  not  that  the 
friendship  of  fhe  world  is  enmity  against  God?" — James 
iv.  4. 

a-diU'-t€r-58B,  s.    The  fern,  form  of  Eug.  ADUL- 

1.  A  married  woman  who  holds  sexual  commerce 
with  any  other  man  than  her  husband. 

".  .  .  and  the  adulteress  will  hunt  for  the  precious 
life."—  Prov.  vi.  26. 

2.  Iltftrripture:  A  woman  who  gives  the  supreme 
place  in  her  affections,  not  to  God,  but  to  some  in- 
ferior object   of    desire.      (James   iv.   4,    already 
quoted.) 

a-dul  -tSr-Ine,  «.  &«.  [In  Fr.  adulterin;  fr.  Lat. 
adulterinus~(\)  adulterous,  spurious,  (2)  counter- 
feit.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.:  Proceeding  from  adulterous  commerce, 
".    .    .    asserted  that  Chariot  was  an  adulterine  bas- 
tard."— Ftt/t/r.;  Hist,  Eny.  u»<l  .V-r*/:.,  i.  271. 

Adulterine  Marriages:  According  to  St.  Augus- 
tine and  others,  marriages  contracted  after  a  di- 
vorce. 

2.  Fifj. :  Spurious ;  counterfeit. 

Adulterine  Guilds:  Traders  acting  as  a  corpora- 
tion without  possessing  a  charter,  and  annually 
paying  a  fine  for  permission  to  exercise  their 
usurped  privileges.  (Smith:  Wealth  of  Nation*,  bk. 
i.,  ch.  x.) 


B.  As  substantive:  A  child  proceeding  from  adul- 
terous commerce. 

*a-dftr-ter-Ize,  r.  t.  [ADULTERY.]  To  commit 
adultery. 

"Such  things  ns  give  open  suspicion  of  adulterlzfng 
.     .     ." — Milton:  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce, 

ft-diil  -ter-ofts,  a.    [ADULTERY.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  adultery.  When  applied  to  a 
person,  it  means  guilty  of  adultery. 

"  Such  is  the  way  of  an  adulterous  woman." — Prov. 
xix.  20. 

"Mec.    Welcome,  dear  madam, 
Each  heart  in  Home  does  love  and  pity  you  : 
Only  the  adulterous  Antony,  most  large 
In  his  abominations,  turns  you  off." 

Mink-rnp.;  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  G. 

r  Also  in  the  same  sense  as  ADULTERER,  II.  3: 
Idolatrous. 

"An  evil  and  adult? nut*  generation  seeketh  after  a 
sign."— Matt.  xii.  39. 

t2.  Spurious. 

".  .  .  yet  did  that  forged  and  adulterous  stuff,  trans- 
lated into  most  languages  of  Europe,  .  .  .  pass  cur- 
rently."— Casaubon:  Of  Credulity,  p.  1*J7. 

*a-diil  -te"r-OUS-l£,  adr.  [ADULTEROUS.]  In  an 
adulterous  manner. 

"Because  some  husbands  and  wives  have  adulteroiislti 
profaned  that  holy  covenant."— Bp.  Taylor;  Artificial 
Handsomeness,  p.  22. 

a-dul-ter-jf,  «.  [Fr.  adulttre;  Ital.  adulterto; 
from  Lat.  adulterin-tn—(\)  adultery,  (2)  (Bot.),  the 
ingrafting  of  plants.  Hence  Pliny  speaks  of  the 
arborum  adulterea=tho  "  adulteries "  of  trees.] 
[ADULT,  ADULTERATE.] 

A.  Of  persons: 

I.  Law  &  Ord.  Lang.:   An  unlawful  commerce 
among  two  married  persons  not  standing  to  each 
other  in  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  or  be- 
tween a  married  person  and  another  unmarried.   In 
the  former  case  it  has  been  called  double,  and  in 
the  latter   single  adultery.    Varied  punishments, 
mostly  of  a  very  severe  character,  have  in  nearly  all 
countries   and   ages  been  inflicted  on  those  who 
have  committed  this  great  offense.    In  some  cases 
it  has  been  deemed  lawful  for  a  husband  or  the 
woman's  father  to  kill  the  guilty  person  if  taken  in 
the  act.    By  the  law  of  England,  the  slaughter  of 
the  offending  parties  in  such  cases  is  deemed  man- 
slaughter of  a  not  very  aggravated  sort.    The  com- 
mon law  governs    this   matter   generally   in   the 
United  States  with  some   variations  in  different 
states. 

"So  neither  was  anything  but  adultery  esteemed  a 
violation  of  the  seventh  [commandment]." — Jeremy  Tay- 
lor: The  Decalogue. 

II.  Scripture  efr  Theology : 

1.  Any  violation  of  the  law  of  chastity,  in  thought, 
word,  or  deed,  specially  the  sin  described  under 
No.  I. 

"  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery."— Exod.  is.  14. 

2.  The  worship  of  idols,  or  of  any  created  things ; 
a  transference  to  them  of  the  affection  which  should 
have  beeu  supremely  given  to  God. 

"...  she  [the  nation  of  Jndah]  defiled  the  land, 
and  committed  adultery  with  stones  and  with  stocks."— 
Jer,  iii.  9. 

III.  *  Among  old  ecclesiastical  writers:    The  in- 
trusion of  one  prelate  into  the  bishopric  of  another, 
without  waiting  till  it  was  made  vacant  by  his 
death. 

B.  Of  things:  Adulteration,  corruption. 
"Such  sweet  neglect  more  taketh  me 

Than  all  the  adulteries  of  art; 

They  strike  mine  eyes,  but  not  my  heart." 

B.  Jvnson;  Epicene,  i.  1. 

a-diilt  -n5ss,  s.  [ADULT.]  The  state  of  an  adult ; 
the  adult  state. 

*ad-um  -bSr,  v.  t.  [Lat.  adumbro.]  [ADUM- 
BRATE.] To  shadow  or  cloud. 

ad  iim  -brant,  «.  [Lat.  adumfcra7is=shadowing 
forth;  pr.par.ofudum&ro.]  [ADUMBRATE.]  Shadow- 
ing forth. 

ad-um'-brate,  v.  t.    [Ital.  adombrare,  from  Lat. 


Sp.  Kombra—a.  shadow.]    Faintly  to  imago  forth,  as 
a  shadow  does  the  object  from  which  it  proceeds, 

"Heaven  is  designed  for  our  reward,  as  well  as  rescue; 
and  therefore  is  adumbrated  by  all  those  positive  ex- 
cellences which  can  endear  or  'recommend.  — Decciy  o/ 

I'i'-tn. 

ad  um-bra'-tlon,  «.  [Lat.  adumbratio=a  draw* 
ing,  a  sketch,  from  adumbro.] 


1.  Ord. Lang.:  The  act  of  faintly  shadowing  forth; 
the  state  of  being  faintly  shadowed  forth ;  the  thing 
which  in  such  a  case  casts  the  shadow  and  forma 
the  image.    (Lit.  <£fig.) 

"To  make  some  adumbration  of  that  we  mean."— Bacon: 
.Vtif.  Hint.,  Cent,  n.,  g  187. 

2.  Her.:   An  adumbration  or  transparency  is  a 
figure  on  a  coat  of  arms  traced  in  outline  only,  or 
painted  in  a  darker  shade  of  the  same  color  as  the 
field  or  background  on  which   it  is   represented. 
Families  who  had  lost  their  possessions,  but  did  not 
like  to  surrender  theirarmorial  bearings,  are  said  to 
have  occasionally  adopted  this  method  of  indicating 
their  peculiar  position.    (Gloss,  of  Heraldry.) 

*a-dfin',  prep.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  adi'in.  adune=of  dun 
=down,  adown,  downward.]  [AoowN.J  (Reliq. 
Antiq.,  ii.  175.) 

t&d-v-na'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  adunatio-a  uniting,  a 
union;  adnna*=to  make  one:  ad=to,  and  wwo=to 
unite :  umis=one.] 

1.  Tho  act  or  process  of  making  one. 

2.  The  state  of  being  made  one. 

Tl  There  is  an  analogy  between  this  word  and 
atonement,  both  in  etymology  and  signification,  ex- 
cept that  adunation  is  from  Latin  and  atonement 
from  English-  ad  — at;  un=one;  at  ion  =  ment. 
[ATONEMENT.] 

"  When,  by  glaciation,  wood,  straw,  dust,  and  water  are 
supposed  to  be  united  into  one  lump,  the  cold  does  not 
cause  any  real  union  or  ml um.it H>II;  but  only  hardening- 
the  aqueous  parts  of  the  liquor  iuto  ice,  the  other  bodice 
being  accidentally  present  in  that  liquor,  are  frozen  up 
in  it,  but  not  really  united." — Boyle. 

fad-iin'-§I-tjft  s.  [Lat.  a<fw?icifa*=hookedness1 
curvature  inward;  aduncus=bent  inward:  arf=to, 
and  «;wMS=hooked;  «ncw8,s.=a  hook,  a  barb.]  The 
state  of  being  curved  inward,  or  hooked ;  curvature 
inward. 

"There  can  be  no  question  but  the  adnnctty  of  the 
pounces  and  beaks  of  the  hawks  is  the  cause  of  the  great 
and  habitual  immorality  of  those  animals." — Arbittfinot 
it-  Pope:  Martinus  Scriblerus. 

ad-unc'-otis,  *ad-una  ue  (ue  mute),  a.  [Lat. 
mfunrus.]  Curved  inward,  hooked. 

"Of  which  parrots  have  an  adunque  bill,  but  the  rest 
not."— Bacon:  Sat.  Hist.,  Cent.  III.,  §  238. 

*a-dun-ward,  adv.  [A.  S.]  Downward.  (Lay- 
amon,  i.81.)  [ADUN.] 

*ad-tt  re,  r.  t.  [Lat,  aduro=to  set  fire  to,  to  burn, 
to  scorch :  ati=to,  and  wro=to  burn.]  To  burn. 

".  .  .  doth  mellow  and  not  adurt."— Bacon:  A'af.  Hift . 
Cent,  IV.,  g  819. 

ad-tir'-ent,  adj.  [Lat.  ad urens,  pr.  par.  of 
aduro.]  [ADURE.]  Burning,  hot  to  the  taste. 

".  .  .  nitre;  the  spirit  of  which  is  less  adurent  than 
salt."— Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  Cent.  V.,  §  340. 

*ad-ftrn'e,  *ad-6rn  e,  r.  t.  To  adore.  [See 
ADORN,  ADORE.]  (Scotch.) 

"Gifyedeny  Christis  humanilie,  bi  resoun  of  the  in- 
separable  conjunctioun  thairof  with  his  dirinitie  to  be 
adurnit."— Keith:  Hist.  App.t  p.  238. 

a-dfist',  a-dust  -£d,  o.  [In  Ital.  adusto.  fr.  Lat. 
adustus,  pa.  par.  of  aduro— to  burn.] 

1.  Lit.;  Burnt,  scorched,  dried  with  fire,  intensely 
hot. 

"And  vapor  as  the  Lybian  air  adust, 
Begun  to  parch  that  temperate  clime." 

Milton.-  P.  L.,  bk.  xiL 
"Sulphurous  and  nitrous  foam 
They  found,  they  mingled  ;  and  with  subtle  art 
Concocted  and  atlustfd,  they  reduced 
To  blackest  grain,  and  into  store  convey' d." 

Ibid.,  bk.  vi. 

2.  yig,  .*  Hot,  fiery  choleric  in  temper  or  temper- 
ament. 

"They  are  but  the  fruits  of  adust  ed  choler,  and  tie 
evaporations  of  a  vindictive  spirit."—  Hmcell. 

fa-dfcst'-I-ble,  a.  TADCST.]  Capable  of  being 
burnt  or  scorched. 

fa-dust  -I-6n,    *ad-tist'-6n,  s.   [In  Ital.  aduit- 

ione.  fr.  Lat.  adust  io_— the  act  of  burning.  ]  The  act 
of  burning  or  scorching ;  the  state  of  being  burnt  or 
scorched.  [ADURE.] 

"Against  all  asperity  and  torrefaction  of  inward  parts, 
and  all  <utustion  of  the  blood,  and  generally  against  the 
dryness  of  age." — fiacon:  M?d.  Mem. 

r  The  form  aduston  is  in  Greene,  Planetomachia 
(1585),  fo.  11. 

*ad'-u-tante,  a.    Fine  (?)  (Hall  i  well.) 
"  With  ther  coppentante 
They  loke  ttdutantt." 

Skclton:  Works,  ii.  429. 

ad  va-lbr  -em,  phr.    [Lat.]    [AD.] 

ad  va  nee,  r.  t.  &  i.  [InFr.  «ranrer=to  advance, 
to  move  forward:  a  cant,  prep.  =  before:  adv.=for, 
forward.  In  Sp,  arttnzar=ta  advance;  Ital.  avan- 
zare  =  to  get,  to  increase;  Armorican  avans=to  ad- 
vance, from  Lat.  a^=from;  anfe=beforc.]  [VAN, 
ADVANTAGE.] 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    the"re;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir.     marine;    go,     pSt, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ctire,     unite,     car,     rtile,     fftll;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey     a.      qu  =  Irw. 


advance 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Of  place: 

(a)  To  cause  to  move  forward  horizontally;  to 
bring  to  the  front. 

1.  Lit. :  To  move  a  material  thing  thus  forward  in 
place. 

"Some  one  glides  in  like  midnight  ghost — 
Nay,  strike  not!  'tis  our  noble  Host. 
Advancing  then  his  taper's  flame." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iii.  8. 

2.  Fig.:  To  cause  any  thins,  and  especially  any 
immaterial  thing,  to  move  forward,  to  bring  it  to 
the  front,  to  move  it  from  the  background  into  the 
foreground,  or  from  obscurity  into  public  notice. 

Specially:  To  express  an  opinion,  to  adduce  an 
Argument. 

"What  we  admire  we  praise;  and,  when  we  praise, 
Advance  it  into  notice,  that,  its  worth 
Acknowledged,  others  may  admire  it,  too." 

Coitrper.-  Task',  bk.  iii. 

"The  views  I  shall  advance  in  these  lectures  .  .  .  " — 
JBeate:  Bioplasm,  §  2. 

"...  has  often  been  advanced  as  a  proof." — Dane  in  : 
descent  of  Man,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i. 

(b)  To  move  upward,  to  render  more  elevated. 

1.  Lit, :  To  move  a  material  thing  upward. 
"Who  forthwith  from  the  glittering  staff  unfurl'd 

The  imperial  ensign;  which,  full  high  advanced, 
Shone  like  a  meteor  streaming  to  the  wind." 

Milton;  P.  L.,  bk.  i. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(a)  To  promote  a  person  to  a  higher  rank. 

"...  the  greatness  of  Mordecai,  vrhereunto  the 
ling  advanced  him." — Esther  x.  2. 

"The  weak  were  praised,  rewarded,  and  advanced.'' 
Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

(6)  To  heighten,  to  grace,  to  shed  lustre  upon 
anything. 

*'  As  the  calling  dignifies  the  man,  so  the  man  much 
more  advances  his  calling.  As  a  garment,  though  it 
warms  the  body,  has  a  return  with  an  advantage,  being 
much  more  warmed  by  it." — South;  Sermons. 

(c)  To  cause  to  mount  up  in  an  unpleasant  way, 
as  a  parasite  climbs  up  a  tree  to  the  injury  of  the 
stem  supporting  it;  to  increase,  to  augment. 

"...    like  favorites, 

Made  proud  by  princes,  that  advance  their  pride 
Against  that  power  that  bred  it." 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  abort  Nothing,  iii.  1. 
II.  Of  time  or  development  (lit.  dtfig.) : 

1.  Lit. :  To  move  forward  in  time  or  in  develop- 
ment :  as  to  accelerate  the  growth  of   plants,  to 
move  the  season  of  the  year  forward. 

"  These  three  last  were  slower  than  the  ordinary  Indian 
wheat  of  itself;  and  this  culture  did  rather  retard  than 
•advance." — Bacon. 

"The  summer  was  now  far  advanced*" — Macaulay: 
//.•-''.  Eng.f  ch.  viii. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(a)  To  cause  anything,  as  a  science,  one's  knowl- 
edge, <kc.,  to  move  forward. 

".  .  .  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  photographs  his 
party  has  secured  will  do  more  to  advance  solar  physics 
than  any  permanent  records  obtained  by  any  former 
expedition/'— Times,  April  20,  1875,  "Transit  of  Venus." 

(6)  Ordinary  Language  and  Commerce.  To  ad- 
vance money  is  to  give  money  before  an  equivalent 
for  it  is  rendered ;  or  to  lend,  with  or  without  inter- 
est ;  to  pay  money  before  it  is  legally  due. 

".  .  .  the  farmer,  who  advances  the  subsistence  of 
the  laborers,  supplies  the  implements  of  production  " — 
J.  S,  Mill:  Pol.  Econ. 

".  .  ,  advanced  to  the  government  at  an  hour's 
notice,  five  or  ten  thousand  pounds." — Macaulay;  Hist. 
£'n«7.,  ch.  xxi. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  move  forward. 

1.  In  place: 

".     .     .     oar  friend 
Advanced  to  greet  him." 

tt'urdsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

T~  When  applied  to  n  promontory  or  peninsula,  it 
signifies  to  jut  or  project  into  the  ocean. 

"  And  thus  the  rnngers  of  the  western  world, 
Where  it  advances  far  into  the  deep." 

Cowper:  Task,  bk.    i. 

2.  In  time: 

"...     Smoothly  did  our  life 
Advance."  Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

II.  Fig.:  To  make  progress,  as  in  knowledge, 
rank,  &c. 

"It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that  the  scale  of  com- 
position goes  on  steadily  increasing  in  copiousness  ottthe 
prork. advance*." — Lewis:  Early  Rom.  Hist.,  ch.  ii.,§9. 

TI  To  advance  in  price:  To  rise  in  value. 

ad  van$e,  s.    [ADVANCE,  v.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  or  process  of  moving  forward. 
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advantage 


1.  Gen.    (Used  of  movement  in  time,  in  place,  or       2.  The  moving  of  any  one  forward  to  a  higher 
in  both.)    (Lit.  <&  fig.)  intellectual   or   moral   platform;    intellectual   or 

"A  letter  announcing  the  advance  was  written  on  the    moral  improvement. 
31st  of  August."— Fronde:   Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  rri.  "...    the  advancement  of  the  intellectual  faculties." 

2.  Spec,  (plural) :  Approaches  made  by  a  lover  to    —Dancin:  Descent  of  Man,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

gain  the  favor  of  tho  person  courted ;  or  approaches         '*"  And  as  thou  wouldst  the  advancement  of  thine  heir 
made  by  a  government  to  another  one  with  which  it          I"  all  good  faculties." — dncprr:  Tirocinium. 
is  at  variance.  3.  \  similar  movement  forward  of  society,  wealth, 

"Falsely  accused  by  the  arts  of  his  master's  wife,  whose     or  civilization. 

«£!'«»«•*  he  had  repelled,  he  was  thrown  into         "From  this  time  the  economical  a<trancrmt*tct  society 

has  not  been  further  interrupted."-^.  .S.  Mitt*  Polit.  Ai-o» 
Prelim.  Hem.,  p.  22. 

"Many  of  the  faculties  which  have  been  of  inestimable 
service  to  man  for  his  progressive  advancement."— Dar- 
win: Descent  of  Man,  pt.  l.,  ch.  ii. 

4.  The  promotion  of  science  or  anything  similar. 
i.  '-..   the  combination  of  individual   efforts 


prison."— Milman:   Hist.  Jews,  i.  50. 

"Finally,  that  he  might  lose  no  time  in  reaping  the 
benefit  of  his  advances."—  Froude:   Hint.  E»<j.,  ch.  xii. 

II.  The  state  of  being  moved  forward. 

1.  Lit.:    (Used  of  material  things.) 

"  Gazing,  with  a  timid  glance, 
On  the  brooklet's  swift  advance." 

Longfellow:   Maidenhood. 

2.  Figuratively: 

-  — 


toward  the  advancement  of  science." — Otren 
s(7  M>ini>it<.tlx  and  Birda,  p.  vii. 

III.  TJie  thing  advanced;  the  amount  by  whic 
anything  advances  or  is  advanced. 

1.  The  thing  advanced.     [Sec  B.  Comm.  &  /aw.] 

2.  The  amount  by  which  anything  advances  or  i 


"The  principal  end  and  object  of  the  greatest  impor-  „.  AOT  nuwuui>  „,  „..»*:..  a 
lance  m  the  world  to  the  good  of  mankind,  and  for  the  advanced ;  a  stride  forward. 
advance  and  perfecting  of  human  nature."— Hate. 

TTT     m  *.    t_          i«    i_  ,1  •  llus   relmement  makes   daily    advancements;   ana   I 

III.   I  he  amount    by  which   a    person    or    thing    hope  in  time  will  raise  our  language  to  the  utmost  per- 
moves  another  forward,  or  is  moved  forward  by  an-    fection."— sir/ft 
other.    (See  B.I.) 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Comm.:   Incn 

2.  Money  given  beforehand  for   goods   afterward 
to  be  delivered ;  money  paid  on  account  or  before  it 
is  legally  due. 

3.  A  loan  to  be  repaid. 

H  In  advance :  Beforehand ;  before  it  is  actually 
due:  specif.,  the  payment  of  a  portion  of  a  man's 
wages  before  the  whole  is  due.  (Lit.  &  fig.) 


-Swift. 
B.  Technically: 

I.  Comm.:  Tho  payment  of  money  in  advance; 
also  tho  amount  of  money  paid  in  advance. 

II.  *OldLaw: 

1.  The  settlement  of  a  jointure  on  a  wife,  or  the 
jointure  settled. 

"  The  jointure  or  advancement  of  the  lady  was  the  third 
S    part  of  the  principality  of  Wales." — Bacon, 


*2.  Property  given  to  his  child  by  n  father  in  his 

"In  order  that  the  whole  remuneration  of  the  laborers  lifetime  in   t  r--1(l  *»f  hv  will  nt  hi«  rinnth 

should  be  advanced  to  them  in  daily  or  weekly  payments,  J 

there  must  exist  in  advance,  and  be  appropriated  to  pro-  ad-va  n$-er,  ad-va  unc-et,  s.     [ADVANCE.] 

ductive  use,  a  greater  stock  or  capital."-J.  $.  Jftt/.-  Pol  it.  l,  Qrd.  Lang.:  One  who  advances  any  person  or 

Econ.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv.,  g  2.  thing;  a  promoter. 

*'li.   •'     W  S?  PMU  7oa.  £**?£"£?  th?, cd(earest  tril>ute  "...    and  the  succession  is  between  master  and  dis- 

of  their  affection.   -Juntus  to  the  King,  1769.  ciple,  and  not  between  inventor  and  continuer,  or  ad- 

1T  **  A  is  in  advance  to  B  $50,"  means.  A  is  in  the  t-ancer."— Bacon:  Filitm  Laby.,  §  4. 
state  of  having  advanced  to  B  tho  sum  of  $50. 


2.  A  mong  sportsmen :  A  start  or  branch  of  a  buck's 
attire  between  the  back  antler  and  the  palm;  the 
second  branches  of  a  buck's  horn. 

"  In  a  buck  they  say  bur,  beame,  braunch.  advattKcers, 
palme,  and  spellers."— Man  wood;  Forest  Lawes,  (Aor?«.) 

ad-va  n$-Iftg,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [ADVANCE.] 

"  And  Asteris  th'  advancing  pilot  knew." 

Pope:  Homer  s  Odyssey,  i.  1,104. 


ad-va  need,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ADVAXCE.] 
As  adjective : 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  Of  place: 

1.  Moved  forward. 

"When  thou  hast  hung  thy  atlvanced  sword  i'  the  air." 
— Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  5. 

2.  Occupying  a  more  forward  position  than  that 
with  which  it  is  compared. 

"The  more  advanced  position  of  the  astragalus." — 
Owen.  Classif.  of  Mammalia,  94. 

II.  Of  time  or  development : 

1.  Advanced  age=very  considerable  age. 

"  .  .  .to  re-appear  in  the  offspring  at  the  same  od- 
vanced  age."—  Darwin-  Descent  of  Man,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  An  advanced  thinker,  country,  or  communit?/ : 
A  man  before  his  age  in  ideas;    a  country  or  com 
munity  before  most  others  in  civilization. 

"This  demand  is  often  supplied  almost  exclusively  by  move  one  forward;  any  natural   gift,  any  L___,_ 

the  merchants  of  more  advanced  communities."— J.  s.  tion  made,  any  state,  circumstance,  or  combination 

Mill:  Pvlit.  Econ.,  Prelimin.  Rem.,  p.  16.  of  circumstances  calculated  to  give  one  superiority 

"...  however  much  accelerated  by  the  salutary  in-  in  any  respect  over  an  antagonist,  or  over  people  in 

fluenco  of  the  ideas  of  more  advanced  countries." — Ibid.,  general, 
bk.  ii..  ch.  v.t  §3. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Fortification.      Advanced    ditch :      The    ditch 
which  surrounds  tho    glacis   and   esplanade  of    a 
fortress. 

2.  Milit.    Adrnncfd  i/itf/fti.  ^advance-guard: 

t  (a)  Tho  first  line  or  division  of  an  army  march-  might  be  convinced  by  argument  and  by  experience  of 
ing  in  front  of  the  rest,  and  therefore  likely  to  conao  the  advantages  of  toleration."—  Macaulay:  Hint.  Eng., 
first  into  collision  with  the  enemy. 

(ft)  A  small  detachment  of  cavalry  stationed  in 
front  of  tho  main-guard  of  an  army. 

"It  was,  however,  impossible  to  prevent  all  skirmish- 
ing between  the  «  h-  toe  '  tfmirds  of  the  armies."  — 
Macanla.(/:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  ix. 

ad-va  nge-ment,  *a  van  90  ment,  *.  [En«. 
<!<li'<ni<-<- ;  -Hi'-nt.  In  Fr.  amtncement}  Ital.  avanza- 
mento.]  [ADVAWCE.] 

A.  Ordinary  Lmujmi^-: 

I.  Tho  act  of  advancing  any  person  or  thing. 


— M<icnnliti(:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

"  .  .  ,  the  advancing  winter."— Darwin.-  Origin  of 
Species,  ch.  iii. 

"  .  .  .  an  advancing  physiology."— Todd  dt  Btttrtiffin; 
Physiol.  Anat.,  i.  28. 

*ad-va  n9-Ive,  a.  [ADVANCE.]  Tending  to  ad- 
vance or  promote. 

ad-vant-afce  (age=lg),  s.     [In  Fr.  m-antagc. 
'    from   atJanr=before ;  Ital.  vanta(/tfio.~]    [ADVANCE.] 

I.  Essential  meanina :    That  which    is    fitted  to 

v  i      •  ft  •  • 


tffH'rinlh/ : 

1.  Profit  or  gain  of  any  kind. 

(a)  In  a  general  sense : 

"  What  advantage  then  hath  the  Jew?  or  what  profit  is 
there  of  circumcision?"—  Kom.  iii.  L 
"  It  was    not    impossible,   indeed,  that    a    persecutor 


II,  Tho  state  of  bciuir  so  advanced. 
Kpedtilli/ : 

1.  Tho  moving  forward  or  promotion  of  any  one 
to  a  hi^'i'-r  o'Hcc  <>r  rank  in  soctt'ty;  preferment. 

"The  duiijrnon  open*  i\  w:iy  tn  *ti!l  f nrther  odt'anc<*- 
ment."—.Vitmiut;  Ilixt.  »f  /cm,  M  ed.,  i.  50. 

"  He  hnd  hitherto  look*1-!  fi»r  profc-i^ioiijt]  n'h'ancem^nt 
to  the  corporation  of  London.*'— Mncnulmj:  IHxt.  KH<J., 
ch.  iv. 

"  K  Ki'-lt.  Tin*  >ft'-"ii''''ni-iit  of  your  children,  Rent lo 
lady." -*ii,ikr<,..-  K  i;;,-b.  Ill,,  iv.  4. 


ch.  vii. 

(ft)  In  a  more  limited  sense :  (Lit.)  Tho  interest  of 
money;  (fig.)  overplus,  increase. 
"  Methought  you  snid,  you  neither  lend,  nor  borrow, 
Upon  attpanttige."  —  S/tdArfs/*. :  Atfrcti.  \'e»iceti,3. 
"  We  owe  thee  much;  within  tins  wall  of  flesh 
There  is  a  soul  counts  thee  her  creditor. 
And,  with  advantage,  means  to  pay  thy  tove." 

Shakexp.:  King  Jnhn,  iii.  3. 

2.  A  favorablo  timo  or  opportunity. 

"  Give  me  a<irit.tt-t>fi-  of  -ome  brief  discourse 
With  Desdemonu  alone." 

SA'ifc'A/i.:  Othfllu.  iii.  L 
"...     and  somewhere,  ni^h  nt  hand 
Wntches,  no  doubt,  with  greedy  ho|>e  to  timl 
His  winh  (in<l  Imst  atlninta'jr,  UK  asunder." 

Mtlto*.  P.  L.,  bk.  ix. 

3.  Personal    quail tii^.    natural     tfifts,     aci]uired 
knowledge  or  experience,  t,'<M»l  fiabits,  \«'. 

"  If  it  ho  (in  ii'ii-tintu  f  to  man  to  have  his  hands  and 
nrius  fr<-e.  of  which  there  ciin  be  no  doubt."— Darwin  : 

l>  i,;-,,t  ,,/'  .)/  ,,t,  pi.  i  .  i-li.  iv. 


t6il,     btfy;     p6ut,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     cbin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  ^ 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun      -tious,     -cious,     -sious  »  slms.     -ble,     -dJe,     &c.  =  bel.     del. 


advantage 


"In  the  practical  prudence  of  managing  such  gifts,  the 
laity  may  have  some  advantage  over  the  clergy:  whose 
experience  is,  and  ought  to  be,  less  of  this  world  than  the 
other."—  Sprat. 

If  In  this  -sense  it  is  similarly  used  of  the  inferior 
animals. 

"When  these  birds  are  fishing,  the  advantage  of  the 
long  primary  feathers  of  their  wings,  in  keeping  them 
dry,  is  very  evident."—  Darwin  :  Voyage  round  the  World, 
t-  li.  vii. 

4.  A  consideration  superadded  to  one  going  before, 
and  giving  it  increased  force  in  argument. 

"Much  more  should  the  consideration  of  this  pattern 
arm  us  with  patience  against  ordinary  calamities;  espe- 
cially if  we  consider  his  example  with  this  advantage,  that 
though  his  sufferings  were  wholly  undeserved  and  not 
for  himself,  but  for  us,  yet  he  bore  them  patiently."  — 
TtUoUon. 

II.  The  victory  or  success  of  whatever  kind 
actually  resulting  from  such  aids. 

".  .  .  and  because  in  other  struggles  between  the 
dictatorial  and  tribunician  authority,  the  dictator  had 
always  the  advantage."—  Lewis  :  Early  Roman  Hist., 
ch.  ziii. 

"Lest  Satan  should  get  on  advantage  of  us."  —  2  Cor. 
ii.  11. 

IF  In  this  and  in  some  other  senses  it  may  be  used 
of  the  inferior  animals  or  of  things  inanimate. 

"When  I  have  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shore, 
And  the  firm  soil  win  of  the  watery  main." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnets,  64. 

*[[  Formerly  used  occasionally  with  on;  now  of, 
over,  or  a  clause  of  a  sentence  introduced  by  that  is 
used  instead.  (See  various  examples  given  above.) 

"Upon  these  two  arches  the  Htiperincuml>ent  weight  of 
man  is  solidly  and  sufficiently  maintained,  as  upon  a  low 
dome,  with  the  further  advantage  that  the  different 
joints,  cartilages,  coverings,  and  synovia)  membranes  give 
a  certain  elasticity  to  the  dome,  so  that  in  leaping,  run- 
ning. or  dropping  from  a  height,  the  jar  is  diffused  and 
broken  before  it  can  be  transmitted  to  affect  the  enor- 
mous brain-expanded  cranium."—  Owen  .-  t'lassij.  uf  Mam- 
malia, p.  94. 

If  To  set  out  to  advantage,  to  set  to  advantage  :  To 
arrange  or  place  in  such  a  manner  that  its  value 
may  be  seen  :  to  place  in  the  most  favorable  light. 

"  Like  jewels  to  advantage  set, 
Her  beauty  by  the  shade  does  get."—  Waller. 

To  fake  advantage  Qf  1  *to  take  advantage  on:  To 
avail  one's  self  of  an  opportunity  of  gaining  the 
superiority  over  one  in  some  matter.  Usually  in  a 
bad  sense,  to  outwit,  to  overreach. 

".  .  .  but  the  Roman  consuls,  who  had  led  out  an 
army  to  meet  them,  take  no  advantage  of  their  weakness." 
—  Lewis:  Early  Rom.  Hint.,  ch.  xii. 

*'To  take  advantage  on  presented  joy; 
Though  I  were  dumb,  yet  his  proceedings  teach  thee." 
Shakesp:   Venus  and  Adonis. 

Advantage-grou.id.    [VAXTAGE-GROVXD.] 

"'I'll  is  excellent  man,  who  stood  not  upon  the  ad- 
rantage-ground  before  from  the  time  of  his  promotion 
to  the  archbishopric  .  .  ."  —  Clarendon. 

•fad-va  nt-a£e  (age=I&),  v.  t.  &  i. 

A.  Transit  i  iv  : 

1.  To  benefit  one,  to  profit  one. 
(a)  Personally. 

"For  what  is  a  man  advantaged,  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  himself,  or  bo  cast  away?"  —  Luke  ix.  25. 
"The  liquid  drop^s  of  tears  that  you  have  shed, 
Shall  come  again,  transform'd  to  orient  pearl; 
Advantaging  their  loan,  with  interest 
Of  ten  times  double  gain  of  happiness/' 

Shakesp.:  King  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

(6)  Half  impersonally. 

"  If  after  the  manner  of  men  I  have  fought  with  beasts 
at  Ephesus,  what  a'irantiigfth  it  me,  if  the  dead  rise  not? 
let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  —  1  Cor.  xv.  32. 

2   To  promote  the  interests  of. 

"To  ennoble  it  with  the  spirit  that  inspires  the  Royal 
Society,  were  to  mlmntage  it  in  one  of  the  best  capacities 
in  which  it  is  improvable."  —  Glanville:  Scepsis  Scien- 
tifica. 

B.  Intransitive:  To  be  advantageous,  to  befitted 
to  confer  superiority. 

"Not  flying,  but  forecasting  in  what  place 
To  set  upon  them,  what  aammlaflpHl  best." 

Milton:    S<t»i!t»n    .  \tjontStfS. 

ad-van  -tage-a-ble  f9£e=I&\  a,  [ADVANTAGE.] 
Able  to  be  turned  to  advantage;  advantageous, 
profitable 

"  Shall  sfte  advantageable  for  our  dignity, 
Anything  in,  or  out  of,  our  demands." 

Shakesp.;  King  Henry  V.,  v.  2. 

ad-Van  ta&ed,  i>n.  /•<//-.  A-  tt.  [ADVANTAGE.] 
As  jya.  )ttn\:  In  tin-  same  sense  as  the  verb. 
*As  adjective:  Excellent. 

"In  the  most  advantaged  tempers  this  disposition  is 
but  comparative."—  (j/<(/ir  ill'-. 
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ad-van-ta-geous,  ".  [ADVANTAGE.]^  Promising 
or  actually  conferring  advantage;  profitable,  bene- 
ficial ;  opportune,  convenient. 

"The  large  system  can  only  be  advantageous  when  a 
large  amount  of  business  is  to  be  done."— J.  5.  Mill:  Polit. 
Econ.t  bk.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

".  .  .  the  amount  of  advantageous  modification  in 
relation  to  certain  special  ends."— Darwin;  Descent  of 
Mt'u,  pt.  ii..  ch.  viii. 

•'Just  in  that  advantageous  glade, 
The  halting  troop  a  line  had  made." 

Scott:  Marniion,  iv.  5. 

"...  to  capitulate  on  honorable  and  advantageous 
terms."— Maciutlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

€  Always  with  to  before  the  person  or  thing 
benefited. 

"Since  every  painter  paints  himself  in  his  own  works, 
'tis  advantageous  to  him  to  know  himself."—  Dryden. 

ad-van-ta  -geous-lf ,  adv.  [ADVANTAGEOUS.] 
In  an  advantageous  manner;  profitably,  bene- 
ficially. 

"  It  has,  in  consequence,  appeared  to  the  author  of  the 
following  work  that  an  attempt  might  OdvoMloffMniBly  be 
made  to  treat  the  history  of  ancient  astronomy."—  Letcis: 
Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,  ch.  i.,  §  i.,  p.  2. 

".  .  .  a  business  of  real  public  importnnce  can  only 
be  carried  on  advantageously  upon  so  large  a  scale." — 
J.  S.  Mill:  Polit.  ECOH.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

ad-van-ta -geous-ness,  s.  [ADVANTAGEOUS.] 
The  quality  of  being  advantageous ;  profitableness, 
profit,  benefit. 

"The  last  property  which  qualifies  God  for  the  fittest 
object  of  our  love,  is  the  adi-antageotisness  of  His  to  us, 
both  in  the  present  and  the  future  life." — Boyle:  Seraphic 
Love. 

9-d-van  tag-Ing,  p>\  par.    [ADVANTAGE.] 

*ad-vaun  90,  r.  t.    [ADVANCE.] 

t.  To  recommend.    \Spenser.) 

2.  To  incite,  to  inflame,  to  stimulate.  [AD- 
VANCE.] (Spenser,') 

*ad  vaunted,  ad-vaun  st,  pa.  par.  [AD- 
VAUNCE.] 

*$d-vaunt,  s.  [AVATTXT.]  A  boast,  a  vaunting, 
a  bragging. 

"  And  if  ye  wyn,  make  none  arfmwnf." 

Playe  called  the  Fonre  P.  P. 

*?,d-vaunt  -our,  s.    [ADVAUNT.]    A  boaster. 

*ad-va'yle,  «.  [AVAIL.]    Profit,  advantage,  gain. 

"For  lucre  or  advayle, 
Ageynst  thyr  kyiig  to  rayle." 

Skelton:   Works,  ii.  432. 

*ad-vec,-tl  -tiOUS,  a.  [Lat.  advecticius,  ad-cecti- 
tius,  from  at/reef  its,  pa.  par.  of  adveho=to  carry  to.] 
Brought  from  another  place;  imported,  foreign. 

tad-ve  ne,  v.  i.  [Lat.  advenio=to  come  to,  to 
arrive  at:  ad=to,  and  re  mo1 = to  come.]  To  come 
to.  to  accede  to,  to  be  added  to,  though  derived 
from  a  foreign  source. 

"A  cause,  considered  in  judicature,  is  stiled  an  acci- 
dental cause,  and  the  accidental  of  any  act  is  said  to  be 
whatever  advenes  to  the  act  itself  already  substantiated." 
—Ayliffe;  Parergon. 

*ad-V6 -nl-ent,  n.  [Lat.  mfren/enx,  pr.  par.  of 
fK/reHi'o.l  [.\DVENE.]  Approaching,  coming,  bring 
siiperadded  from  foreign  sources. 

"Being  thus  divided  from  truth  in  themselves,  they  are 
yet  farther  removed  by  advenient  deception,  for  they  are 
daily  mocked  into  error  by  subtler  devisers."— Browne; 
Vulgar  Errors. 

ad-vent,  s.  [In  Ger.  advent;  Fr.  arrnt;  Ital. 
ftvvenfo;  all  from  Lat.  advent um,  supine  of  ad- 
remo.]  [ ADVENE.] 

I.  The  act  of  coming. 

1.  (Spec.)  TheoL:  The  first,  or  the  expected  second 
coming  of  Christ. 

"Gives  courage  to  their  foes,  who,  could  they  see 
The  dawn  of  thy  last  advent,  long  desired, 
Would  creep  into  the  bowels  of  the  hills, 
And  flee  for  safety  to  the  falling  rocks." 

<'<>iri.>er:  Task,  bk.  vi. 

2.  Ordinary  Language   (in  a  respectful  or   in    n 
mock-ttertfic  sense) :    The  coming  of  any  merely  hu- 
man personage,  or  of  people,  to  a  place. 

"...  changed,  habits  of  life  which  always  follow 
from  the  advent  of  Europeans."— Darwin:  Descent  nf  Man. 
pt.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

"  When  it  was  known  that  710  succor  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  hero  who^w  ndmit  had  been  foretold  by  so  many 
seers,  the  Irish  who  were  shut  up  in  Gal  way  lost  all  heart." 

—  Mnt'tltlttltj:    Hint.     KniJ.,    Cll.   XVli. 

II.  Tin1  linn-  when  a  coming  takesplace. 

N/'^\  (in  the  Er<-h;<i<ixfii;it  C,il,-)itlar) :  The 
season  of  the  year  when  the  Koman  Catholic,  the 
Kiiirlish,  and  various  other  churches  commemorate 
!  In-  tirst  anil  anticipate  the  second  coming  of 
Christ.  It  comprises  four  Sundays,  and  commences 
OD  the  one  which  precede-;,  or  that  which  follows, 
St.  Andrew's  Day  (November  ;iO),  or  on  St.  Andrew's 
Day  itself. 


adventure 

*ad-ven  -tayle,  s.    [AVENTAILE.] 

Ad-vent-Ist,  «.  One  who  looks  for  the  proximate 
second  coming  of  Christ;  also  called  Second  Ad- 
n  nfixt. 

ad-Ten-tl  -tiOUS,  a.  [In  Fr.  adventice;  fr.  Lat. 
adventici-us  or  a<ln  iititinf<--commg  from  abroad, 
foreign.]  [ADVENT.] 

1.  Not  properly  pertaining  to;  extraneous  to ;  for- 
eign to. 

.  the  adventitious  moisture  which  hnn^eth  loose 
in  the  body."— Bacon:  Ad*.  Hist.,  Cent.  IV.,  g  365. 

"The  adventitious  matter  of  this  communication." 
— Fronde.-  Hist.  Eng.,  iv.  455. 

"These  again  are  either  connate  or  adventitious."— 
Bentham  :  Works  (ed.  1843;,  i.  32. 

2.  Coming  unexpectedly  or  incidentally. 

3.  Bot.;  Abnormal,  as  a  genuine  root  with  leaf- 


Mangrove-tree,  showing  Adventitious  Roots, 
buds  on  it.  or  a  slender  aerial  root  sent  down  from 
the  branches,  as  in  the  banyan  and  mangrove  trees, 

ad-vSn-ti'-tious-ljf,  adv.  [ADVENTITIOUS. 1  1? 
an  adventitious  manner;  casually;  accidentally. 

ad-ven-tl  -tious  ness,  s.  [ADVENTITIOUS.]  Tin- 
quality  or  state  of  being  adventitious. 

tad-vent'-Ive,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat.  adventivus,  fron. 
acfoenfuin,  supine  of  advenio.]  [ADVENE.  ] 

As  adjective:  Foreign  to,  not  native;  adventi- 
tious. 

".  .  .  the  considerations  of  the  original  of  the  sou] 
whether  it  be  native  or  advent  h"-,  and  how  fur  it  is  ex- 
empted from  laws  of  matter  and  of  the  immortality 
thereof,  and  many  other  points  .  .  ." — Bacon:  Atlr.  <>J 
Learn. ^bk.  ii. 

*As  substantive:  A  person  or  thing  coming  from 
abroad. 

"  That  the  natives  be  not  BO  many,  but  that  there  may 
be  elbow-room  enough  for  them  and  for  the  advettti >•»•-* 
also." — Bacon. 

*ad-vent  ~T$,  s.  [ADVENTURE.]  An  adventure- 
an  enterprise. 

"Act  a  brave  work;  call  it  thy  last  adventry." 

R.  Jonson:  Epig. 

ad-vent  -u-al,  a.  [ADVENT.]  Pertaining  to  the* 
season  of  Advent . 

"I  do  also  daily  use  one  other  collect,  as,  namely,  the> 
collects  "•!>••  -,itt"i!,  quadragesimal,  paschal,  or  pente- 
eostal,  for  their  proper  seasons."— Bis h op  Saunderson. 

ad-vent  -Ure,  *a-vent-ure,  «.  [Fr.  aventure; 
Ital.  awentura,  from  Lat.  advent  urns,  tut.  part,  of 
advenio.]  [AUNTER.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  of  venturing  or  hazarding,  hazard  (fol- 
lowed by  of  or  standing  alone). 

"The  adventure  of  her  person." 

Xhakesf).:   Winter's  Tale,  v.  1. 

"He  loved  excitement  and  adventure."—  Macaulay? 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  zii. 

At  all  ndt't'iiturrx:    At  all  hazards,  at  all  risks. 
"  Where  the  mind  does  not  perceive  probable  connec- 
tion, there  men's  opinions  are   the   effects  of  chaiu'p  ami 
hazard:  of  a    mind   floating   at  nil  adventures,    without 
choice  and  without  direction." — Locke. 

II.  That  which  constitutes  the  venture  or  hazard. 
*1.  Chance,  fortune.    [AVENTURE.] 

"  Aventurr  so  hath  turned  his  pas 
Ageynes  the  kyng  his  mas." 

Kijng  Alisaunder,  7,837. 

*2.  An  occurrence,  especially  if  it  is  of  an  im- 
portant character. 

"The  adventures  of  one's  life."— Bacon. 
3.  An  enterprise  of  uncertain  issue;  an  exploit 
not.  to  be  achieved  without  risk. 

"This  hard  <f/r.'H/»/v  c-liiims  thy  utmost  cnre." 

I'»pe.-   //omer'j*  Iliad,  bk,  xxiv  ,  43f,. 
"To  taste  the  fruit  of  yon  celestial  tree, 
Or  die  in  the  adventure.'' 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  i.  1. 

"He  .  had  been  accustomed  to  eccentric  advent  it  res." 
— Macattlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


adventure 

B.  Technically: 

Conun.  (especially  by  sea) :  That  which  is  put  to 
hazard ;  a  ship  or  goods  sent  to  sea  at  the  risk  of  the 
sender. 

".  .  .  reserving  to  himself  only  one-tenth  part  of  the 
gains  of  the  adventure." — Macaulay;  Hint.  Eny.,  ch.  xxv. 

IT  More  usually  VENTURE  (q.  v.). 

A  bill  of  adventure;  A  writing  signed  by  one  who 
receives  goods  on  board  his  vessel  at  their  owner's 
risk.  Or  a  writing  signed  by  a  merchant,  stating 
that  the  goods  shipped  in  his  name  belong  to  an- 
other, to  the  adventure  or  chance  of  which  the  per- 
son so  named  is  to  stand. 

ad-vent -lire,  r.t.&i.  [In  Fr.  aventurer;  Ital. 
awenturare.]  [ADVENTURE,  s.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  risk,  to  hazard,  to  put  in  danger. 

"So  bold  Leander  would  wlventure  it." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

"Yet  they  fuli'entitred  to  go  back."— Bttnyan:  The  Pil- 
grim's Pruyress,  pt.  i. 

^[  It  is  sometimes  used  reflectively. 

".  .  .  desiring  him  that  he  would  not  adventure  him- 
self into  the  theatre."— .I?**  xix.  31. 

2.  Intntnm.:  To  venture. 

"Page,  I  am  almost  afraid  to  stand  alone 
Here  in  the  churchyard;  yet  I  will  adventure." 

Shakesp.;  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 
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ftd-vent  ttr-ous-1? ,  ode.  [ADVEXTUROCS.]  In 
an  adventurous  inauncr;  courageously,  boldly 
daringly. 

"They  are  both  hanged;  and  so  would  this  be,  if  he 
durst  steal  any  thing  adventurously."— shakes!*  •  K 
Henry  >'.,  iv.  4. 

"  He  has  drawn  heavily  npon  time  in  his  development 
of  species,  and  he  has  drawn  iMlrenturuuitli/  upon  matter 
iu  his  theory  of  pangenesis."— Tyndall:  Fray.  <>f  x,-i,'ncr 
3d  ed.,  vii.  158. 

g.d-vent  -Ur  ous  ness,  ».  [ADVENTUROUS.]  The 
quality  of  being  adventurous ;  enterprise,  courage, 
boldness,  valor. 

*ad  -ven-ae,  a.    Old  spelling  of  AVENUE. 

ad -verb,  s.  I  In  Ger.  odverbium;  Fr.  odverbe; 
Ital.  arverbio,  from  Lat.  adverbium=an  adverb: 
«((=to,  and  0erfrum=a  word,  a  verb.  The  etymol- 
ogy does  not  suggest  the  full  meaning  of  the  term 
adverb.  An  adverb  may  be  placed  before,  or  in 
immediate  connection  with,  other  parts  of  speech 
than  a  verb  (see  below).}  One  of  the  "parts  of 
speech."  A  word  placed  in  more  or  less  immedi- 
ate conjunction  with  a  verb,  a  participle,  an  adjoc- 


do 
ad-vent  -ttred,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ADVENTURE,  r/] 

*ad  vent  -lire-fill,  a.  [ADVENTURE.]  Full  of 
adventure  ;  delighting  in  enterprise. 

*8.d-vent  -ure-ment,  s.  [Eng.  adventure ;  -nienf.] 
Danger,  hazard,  risk. 

"Laughs  at  such  dangers  and  ndventitrementt*." 

Uall:  Satires,  IV.  iii.  34. 

ad  ven  -tur-e'r,  s.  [In  Ger.  abenteurer;  Fr.  aven- 
turier ;  Ital.  avcentonere.] 

1.  Onyinalltf :  All  who  belonged  to  a  company  of 
merchants  united  for  the  discovery  and  coloniza- 
tion of  new  lands,  or  for  trade  with  remote  parts  of 
the  world.     The  Society  of  Adventurers  arose  in 
Burgundy;  it  was  established  by  John,  Duke  of 
Brabant,  in  1248,  and,  being  translated  into  Eng- 
land, had  its  constitution  and  privileges  confirmed 
by  various  kings,  beginning  with  Edward  III.,  and 
terminating  with  Henry  VII.     The  official  name 
which  it  ultimately  bore  in  England  was  the  Mer- 
chant Adventurers. 

Adventurer*  upon  return;  called  also  Putters  out. 
Advent  ui-ers  who  lent  money  before  departing  on  a 
hazardous  journey,  stipulating  that  if  they  returned 
alive  they  should  receive  their  capital  back,  with 
heavy  interest  upon  it ;  while  if  they  died  abroad  it 
would  become  the  property  of  the  borrower.  [PUT- 
TER OUT.] 

2.  One  who,  being  conscious  that   ho  possesses 
courage  and  ability,  seeks  his  fortune  in  new  and 
perilous  enterprises,  military,  political,  or  of  any 
other  kind,  it  not  being  implied  that  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  any  chartered  company  like  that  above  de- 
-scribod. 

"  A(lretttnr?ra  they,  from  far  who  roved, 
To  live  by  battle  which  they  loved." 

Scott:  Lad,j  t.fllie  Lake,  vi.  3. 

"  These  contests,  however,  did  not  take  place  till  the 
younger  nilrenturcr  had  attained  riches  and  dignities 
such  that  he  no  longer  stood  in  need  of  the  patronage 
which  had  raised  him." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  iv. 

"Sid  vent  -Ure-s&me,  a.     [ADVENTURE.]     Bold, 
daring,  adventurous. 
^1  Now  shortened  into  VENTURESOME  (q.  v.). 

ad-vSnt  -Ure  sftme-ness,  s.  [ADVENTURESOME.] 
The  act  or  quality  of  being  venturesome.  (This 
•word  is  now  shortened  to  VENTURESOMENESS.) 

ad-vent  -iir-Ing,  pr.  par.    [ADVENTURE,  v.] 

8.d-vent  Ur  ous,  a.  [In  Fr.  aventureux.]  [Ao- 
VKNTUKE.]  Full  of  adventure. 

1.  Ofpernons:    Fond  of  adventure,  prone  to  em- 
bark in  hazardous  enterprises,  enterprising. 

"What  time  I  sailed  with  Morgan's  crew, 
Who  oft,  'mid  our  carousals,  spake 
Of  Raleigh,  Frobisher,  and  Drake  ; 
Adventurous  hearts!  who  bartered,  bold, 
Their  Knglish  steel  for  Spanish  gold." 

Sm/f:  llukeby,  ii.  18. 

2.  Oflhim.i*:  Involving  danger,  perilous;   not  to 
to  done  or  achieved  without  danger,  not  to  be  en- 
countered without  risk.    The  hazard  may  be  to  life, 
to  liberty,  to  reputation,  or  to  anything  else  which 
is  prized. 

".    .    .    that  breathed 
Heroic  ardor  to  odtwniuroiu  dct-.ls 
Under  their  godlike  leaders,  in  the  cause 
Of  God  and  His  Messiah."— Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  vi. 

[See  also  the  examples  under  ADVENTUROUSLY.] 


— „  a , .ary  pros- 
perously, well,  splendidly,  remarkably,  very  and 
prosperously  are  adverbs. 

ad-verb'-I-al,  a.  [In  Ger.  adverbialisch ;  Fr. 
adverbial;  Ital.  a wer wale,  from  Lat.  adverbialis, 
from  adverbiurn  =  i\n  adverb.]  [ADVERB.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  an  adverb,  containing  an  adverb. 

" I  next  proceed  to  the  adverbial  forms."—  Ken-  Philo- 
logical Essays  (1868),  p.  179. 

2.  Liberal  in  the  use  of  adverbs. 

"He    is   wonderfully  adverbial  in  his  professions" 

Tatler,  No.  191. 

ad-verb  -I-al-1?,  adv.  [ADVERBIAL.]  After  the 
manner  of  an  adverb. 

"...  and  which  are  used  adverbially  by  the 
moderns." — Beanies:  Compar.  Gram.  Aryan  Lang,  oj  India, 

*ad-ve  re,  v.  t.    [ADVERT.] 

fad -vers-a-ble,  a.     [ADVERSE.]    Contrary   to, 
opposite  to.    (Johnson:  Diet.) 
*ad'-vers-a'-$^-&n,  s.     [ADVERSE.]  Contention. 
"  Desyringe  so  a  castell  in  to  dwell, 
Hym  and  his  men  to  kepe  from  all  adversacyon." 
Hardyng:  Chron.,  f.  65. 

*ad -ver-sant,  a.  [ADVERSE.]  Adverse.  (Ifin- 
sheu:  Guide  into  Tongues.) 

ad-ver-sar  -I-JjC,  s.  pi.  fLat.,  a  note-book,  a  com- 
mon-place book,  a  iournal,  memoranda,  especially  a 
book  in  which  debtor  and  creditor  entries  were 
placed  adverse,  that  is,  opposite  to  each  other.] 

1.  A  common-place  book. 

"These  parchments  are  supposed  to  have  been  St.  Paul's 
adversaria." — Bull:  Sermons. 

2.  A  printed  miscellany. 
*ad'-ver-sa-rle, «.    [ADVERSARY.] 
ad-vSr-sar'-I-ous,    a.     [ADVERSARY.]     Full   of 

opposition  to,  exceedingly  adverse  to.     (Poetic*) 

(Southey.) 

ad -ver-sar-J,  s.&a.  [In  Fr.  adversaire;  Ital. 
avversario,  fr.  Lat.  adversariu8=  turned  toward, 
opposed  to:  adversus,  part.,  adj.,  &  prep.=turned 
toward,  opposite:  ad— to;  t'ersua=turned,  pa. par. 
of  verto=to  turn.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  One  temporarily  or  permanently  brought  into 
antagonism  with  another,  as  in  a  battle,  a  lawsuit, 
a  competition,  or  even  a  friendly  game;   an  oppo- 
nent. 

"  And  eek  by  witnessyng  of  many  a  wight. 
That  al  was  fals  that  sayde  Us  adveraarie." 

Chaucer.-  (',  T.,  18,609-10. 
"And  do  as  adversaries  do  in  law — 
Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends." 
Shakesp.:  Tamfny  oj  the  Shreic,  i.  '2, 

"...  let  him  not  go  down  with  us  to  battle,  lest  in 
the  battle  he  be  an  adversarytous."—!  Sinn.  ziix.  4. 

2.  One  who  from  having  boon  brought  in  some  way 
into  antagonism  with  another,  has  become  hisseorc't 
or  avowed  foe.     In  a  more  general  sense,  an  enemy, 
whether  public  or  private.      (  Used  also  of  the  ene- 
mies of  God.) 

"And  he  was  an  adversary  to  Israel  all  the  days  of  Solo- 
mon."—1  Kings  xi.  25. 

"Let  mine  adversaries  be  clothed  with  shame." — Pn. 
0U.2B. 

"  The  adrerstiria*  of  the  Lord  shall  be  broken  to 
pieces  .  .  .  " — 1  SOMI.  ii.  10. 

^F  Applied  in  Scripture  by  way  of  eminence  to 
Satan. 

"...  your  <><lr<-rs<trit  tin-  devil,  as  :i  roaring  lion, 
wnlketh  about,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour." — 1  Pet. 
v.  K. 


adverser 

B.  As  adjective:  Opposed  to,  adversi  to. 

"  An  unvanquishable  fort  against  the  impressions  and 
assaults  of  all  adversary  forces."— /f/».  Kiny  I'itis  Palat 
(1614),  p.  30. 

Law:  Not  unopposed.  An  odmwir//  xtc/C  is  a  suit 
to  which  opposition  has  buen  Intimated. 

ad-vers -a-tlve,  a.&*.  [In  (i.-r.  ,i't,-r,-x<ttiritHi; 
1'r.  uiln-rsatif;  Ital.  ai'versativo,  from  Lat.  ttdrersa* 

//re  -.  ] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  <Yr*(. :  Expressing  some  opposition  to,  or  at  least 
some  difference  from  or  with. 

2.  Spec.:  Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  containing 
an  adversative. 

"Two  members  of  one  and  the  same  sentence  connected 
with  the  adversative  particle  'but.'  "—tt'orthinutoii-  Mis- 
cell.,  p.  4. 

If  Prof.  Bain  considers  tho  Adversative  terms  as 
the  second  class  of  Co-ordinating  Conjunction*,  the 
others  being  called  Cumulative  &ud  lUntn'c.  Tho 
adversativcs  place  the  second  sentence  or  clause  in 
some  kind  of  opposition  to  the  preceding  our.  There 
are  three  species  or  divisions  in  the  das- :  Kcdusive 
Adversatives  (viz.,  not,  but,  else,  otherwise),  Alterna- 
tive Adversatives  (viz.,  either  —  or;  whether  — or; 
neither  —  nor),  and  Arrest  ive  Adversatives  (as  6wf. 
but  then, still,  only,  nevertheless,  and  others).  (Bain: 
Higher  Eng.  Gram.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

ff  ram  mar;  A  word  putting  in  more  or  less  distinct 
opposition  to  each  other  the  two  portions  of  a  sen- 
tence between  which  it  is  placed.  [  See  the  adjective.] 

ad  -vSrse,  a.  [In  Fr.  adverse;  Ital.  awerso,  fr. 
Lat.  adversM«=turned  to:  ad— to;  versus,  pa.  par. 
of  verto—to  turn.] 

If  Shakespeare  generally  accents  on  tho  first  syl- 
lable as  is  now  done;  but  in  the  following  passage 
ho  does  so  on  the  second : 

"Though  time  seems  so  adverse,  and  means  unfit." 
>7i«fccsp.:  Alt'*  Well  that  End*   H'vll,  v.  i. 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Of  purely  physical  opposition:   So  turned  to- 
ward a  person  as  literally  to  stand  in  tho  way  of 
his  progress. 

Used  (1)  of  anything  in  action  against  a  person 
or  thing. 

"One  by  storms  annoyed  and  adverse  winds." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

(2)  Of  what  is  simply  opposite  to  a  person  or 
thing. 

"And  Afric's  coast  and  Calpe's  adverse  height." 

Byron.-  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

II.  Of  opposition  not  purely  physical. 

1.  Of  persons  or  beings:  Hostile,  antagonistic,  in- 
imical, unpropitious. 

"Besides,  the  king's  name  is  a  tower  of  strength, 
Which  they  upon  the  adverse  faction  want." 

Shakesp.  •  King  Richard  III.,  v.  3. 

"The  adherents  of  the  ministers  were  victorious,  put 
the  adverse,  mob  to  the  rout  .  .  ."—  Ufacaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

"  E'er  since  our  arfi-er.se  fates  decreed 
That  we  must  part,  and  I  must  mourn." 

Coirper:  To  Delia, 

2.  Of  things: 

(a)  In  opposition  to  tho  real  or  supposed  welfare 
of;  calamitous,  afflictive. 

"What  if  he  hath  decreed  that  I  shall  first, 
Be  try'd  in  humble  state,  and  things  adverse; 
Hy  tribulations,  injuries,  insults, 
Contempts,  and  scorns,  and  snares,  and  violence  ?" 
JUttton:  P.  K.,  bk.  iii. 

(b)  In  its  nature  opposed  to,  incongruous  or  in- 
consistent with. 

"The  benevolent  spirit  of  the  Christian  morality  is 
undoubtedly  adverse  to  distinctions  of  caste."— Macau- 
lay:  Hist,  Bag.,  ch.  i. 

B.  Technically: 

Law.  Adverse  possession :  Occupancy  agn  inst 
tnepenon  rightfully  entitled,  but  which,  however, 
will  become  unimpeachable  if  tho  latter  remain 
quiet  on  tho  subject  for  twenty  y;irs. 

*ad  -verse,  r.  t.  [From  the  adjective.  In  Lnt. 
inln-rttor—  to  oppose.]  To  opi«>se,  to  nianifrst  hos- 
tility to. 

"Of  that  fortune  him  schulde  adverse." 

Goteer.-  Confessio  Amanti.*,  bk.  ii. 

ad   verse  Ij,   a  dr.     [ADVERSE.]     In  an  adverse 

manner,  oppositely. 

"If  the  drink  you  give  me  touch  my  paint'1  mirernelfi,  I 
make  a  crooked  face  at  it."— >'/»<( A »••  /  10,  ii.  1. 

ad -verse-ness,  s.  [ADVERSF.]  The  state  or 
finality  of  being  adverse  ;  opposition. 

".  .  .  ii  MTining  ftiii't'rxi'ix'xx  of  cvcnl*  to  liis  en- 
deavors."— Bart'oif:  Xf'1-irn/nx. 

*ad  vers'-er,  s.     [AnvKitSK.l     An  adversary. 

••  My  ti  »•<<••  ntn  'in. I  fuNr  wytiif-  i  •  'i  -tc  me." 

i,  xxiii.  '. 


cliin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     e;ist.    ph   -  f. 
-Uon,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     <tc.  =  bel,      del. 


boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     9011,      chorus, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun; 


adversifoliate 
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*d-vSrs-I-f6-H-ate,  ad  vgrs  I-fo -11-ous,  a. 
[Lat.  adversus  =  turned  to,  opposite ;  folium  =  a 
leaf.] 

Sot. :  Having  opposite  leaves. 

*ad-ver  -sion,  s.  [ADVERT.]  A  turning  to, 
attention. 

*'  The  sou)  bestoweth  her  adversion 
On  something  else."— !& ore;  Phil.  Poems,  p.  294. 

ad-ver  -si  tf ,  *ad-ver  -si  te,  s.  [In  Fr.  adver- 
site ;  Ital.  awersita,  fr.  Lat.  adversitas=(l)  con- 
trariety, antipathy ;  (2)  misfortune,  calamity.] 

1.  Adverse  circumstances,  misfortune,   calamity, 
trouble,  either  one  affliction  or  a  series  of  them.  (In 
this  sense  it  has  a  plural.) 

"He  hath  said  in  his  heart,  I  shall  not  be  moved:  for  I 
shall  never  be  in  adversity.'1 — Ps.  z.  6. 

"And  though  the  Lord  give  you  the  bread  of  adversity, 
and  the  water  of  affliction  .  .  ."—/£«.  xxx.  20. 

"And  ye  have  this  day  rejected  your  God,  who  Himself 
saved  you  out  of  all  your  adversities  and  your  tribula- 
tions .  .  ."—  1  Sam.  x.  19. 

2.  The  state  of  mental  depression  produced  by 
such  adverse  circumstances  or  calamities. 

"Haveth  som  reuthe  on  hir  adversite." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.t  6,074. 

ad-vert',  v.  t.  &  i.     [In  Ital.  awertire,  fr.  Lat. 
adoerto,    v.   t.  =  to  turn  toward:    arf=to;   verto=to 
tura.J 
*1.  Transitive:  To  regard,  to  advise. 

"So  though  the  soul,  the  time  she  doth  advert 
The  body's  passions,  takes  herself  to  die." 

Dr.  H.  More-.  Song  of  the  Soul,  iv.  89. 

2.  Intransitive:  To  turn  the  mind  or  attention  to, 
to  remark,  to  notice. 

(a)  With  to: 

"I  may  again  advert  to  the  distinction." — Owen: 
Massif,  of  the  Mammalia,  p.  97. 

"  A  child  of  earth,  I  rested,  in  that  stage 
Of  my  past  course  to  which  these  thoughts  advert, 
Upon  earth's  native  energies." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 
*(&)  With  upon: 

"While  they  pretend  to  advert  upon  one. libel,  they  set 
up  another."—  Vindic.  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  (1683). 

*ad-ve"rt ,  v.  t,  [Lat.  averfo:  a=from;  verio=to 
tarn.  The  d  is  improperly  inserted.]  To  avert,  to 
torn  away  from.  (Scotch.) 

"Frae  my  sinnes  culvert  thy  face."— Poems,  16th  cent. 

ad-vert'-ed,  pa.  par.    [ADVERT.] 

*ad-vert  -an$e,  s.    [ADVERTENCE.]  (Old  Scotch-.) 

*ad-ver-ta  -tion,  *ad-ver-ta-cy-oun,  s.  [AD- 
VERT.] Information.  (Dtgby  Myst.,  p.  106.) 

ad-vert -en$e,  *ad-vert  -ance  (o.  Scotch),  s. 
[In  Ital.  awertenza.]  [ADVERT.] 

1.  The  act  of   turning   the   mind  to;  attention, 
notice,  heedfulnoss. 

*1.  Without  to: 

"  Although  the  body  sat  among  them  there, 
Her  advertence  is  always  ellis  where; 
For  Troilus  full  fast  her  soule  sought. 
Withouten  worde,  on  him  alwaie  she  thonght." 
Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Cress.,  iv.  698. 

2.  Withfo; 

"Christianity  may  make  Archimedes  his  challenge: 
(five  it  but  where  it  mny  set  its  foot,  allow  but  a  sober 
advertence  to  its  proposals,  and  it  will  move  the  whole 
world."— Decay  of  Piety. 

n.  A  person  or  persons  attending  upon.  (OJScotch.) 
1.  Retinue. 

"And  all  his  advertance  that  in  his  court  dwellis." — 
BaufCoilyear. 

'2.  Adherents,  abettors,  advisers. 

"Schir  William  of  Crechtoun  and  Schir  George  of 
Crechtoun,  and  thar  advertence." — ShortChron.ofJas.il.. 
p.  36. 

fad  vert'-en-cjf,  s.  [ADVERTENCE.]  The  same 
as  ADVERTENCE,  in  sense  No.  I. 

"  Too  much  advertency  is  not  your  talent;  or  else  you 
had  fled  from  that  text,  as  from  a  rock." — Swift. 

ad  vert  -ent,  a.  [Lat.  advertens,  pr,  par  of 
adverto.]  [ADVERT.]  Turning  toward,  attentive, 
heedful. 

"  This  requires  choice  parts,  great  attention  of  mind, 
sequestration  from  the  importunity  of  secular  employ- 
raeiits,  and  a  long,  advertent,  and  deliberate  connexiiig 
of  consequents."— Hale.-  Origin  oj  Mankind. 

ad-vert  -ent-lf,  adv.  [ADVERTEXT.]  In  an  ad- 
vertent matter ;  not  unintentionally,  but  with  delib- 
eration, or,  at  least,  willfully. 

ad-vert  -Ing,  pr.  par.    [ADVERT.] 

ad-ygr-tl§e,  ad-ver-tlze,   r.  /.  &  i.    [O.  Fr. 

advert  iasant,  pr.  par.  of  (idrcrtir;  Fr.  avertir ;  Ital. 
urristirc;  Lat.  advert  o.}    [ADVERT.] 


A.  Transitive: 

*1.  Gen.:  To  notify,  to  inform,  to  give  intelli- 
gence to. 

"  I  have  advert  it'll  him  by  secret  means." — Shakesp.: 
Henry  VI ,  Part  III.,  iv.  5. 

"  And  I  thought  to  advertise  thee,  saying,  Buy  it  before 
the  inhabitants  .  .  ." — Ruth  iv.  4. 

"  I  was  advertised  their  general  slept." 

Shakesp,;  Troilus  and  Cress ida,  ii.  2. 

2.  Spec. :  To  publish  in  a  newspaper,  or  in  some 
similar  way,  a  paragraph  generally  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  financial  or  other  interests  of  the  person 
who  seeks  its  insertion.  [ADVERTISEMENT,  III.  2.] 

B.  Intransitive:  To  publish  an  advertisement  in 
a  newspaper,  or  in  any  other  way  give  it  currency. 

IT  Formerly  used  sometimes  with  upon,  so  as  to 
make  a  compound  transitive  verb. 

".  .  .  do  advertise  upon  that  learned  knight,  my 
very  worthy  friend."— Sir  Wm.  Read:  Tatler,  No.  224. 

ad-ver-ti  $ed,  ad-ver-tl  zed,  pa.  par.  [ADVER- 
TISE, ADVERTIZE.] 

ad-ver'-tl§e-ment,  *ad-ver-tl  §e-ment,  s.  [In 
Ger.  &  Fr.  avert issement,] 

I.  The  act  of  advertising. 

1.  Gen.:   The  act  of  advertising,  intimating,  or 
giving  notice  of  anything. 

*2.  Spec.:  Admonition. 

"My  griefs  cry  louder  than  advertisement." 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  i. 

II.  The  state  of  being  advertised,  ability  to  be 
advertised. 

III.  That  which  advertises. 

fl.  Gen.:  Intimation  in  any  way  of  something 
wnich  has  occurred. 

"JC.  Hen.  The  Earl  of  Westmoreland  set  forth  to-day; 
With  him  my  son,  Lord  John  of  Lancaster; 
For  this  advertisement  is  five  days  old." 

Shakesp.;  Henry  IV.,  Part  I.,  iii.  2. 

2.  Spec. :   A  short  paragraph  in  a  newspaper  not 
of  sufficiently  general  interest  to  warrant  the  editor 
to  insert  it  as  a  piece  of  news,  but  which  is  of  so 
much  importance  to  the  financial  or  other  interests 
of  some  one  individual  that  he  is  willing  to  pay  for 
its  insertion.    It  is  the  profit  derived  from  adver- 
tisements which  keeps  many  newspapers  in  exist- 
ence. 

ad-ver-ti  -§e"r,  s.    [ADVERTISE.] 

1.  Of  persons:  One  who  advertises. 

"The  great  skill  in  an  advertiser  is  chiefly  seen  in  the 
style  he  makes  use  of." — Tatler,  No.  224. 

2.  Of  things:   That  which   advertises.    (Used  as 
the  name  of  various  newspapers,  as  the  "Morning 
Advertiser." ) 

"They  have  drawled  through  columns  of  gazetteers  and 
advertisers  for  a  century  together."— Burke:  Works,  ii.  13. 

ad-ver-ti§'-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [ADVERTISE.] 

I.  As  present  participle  :  In  senses  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  verb. 

II.  As  adjective : 

1.  Furnishing  advertisements,  as  "an  advert  i.*ii\ft 
firm." 

2.  Constituting  a  receptacle  for  advertisements, 
as  an  "advertising  van."    Vehicles  designed  for 
such  a  purpose  cannot  legally  be  sent  forth    to 
traverse  public  thoroughfares, 

*3.  Attentive. 

1[  Advertising  and  holy = attentive  and  faithful. 
(Johnson.) 
+  "As  I  was  then 

Advertising  and  holy  to  your  business, 
Not  changing  heart  with  habit,  I  am  still 
Attornied  at  your  service." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1, 

ad-ver-tl'ze,  <fcc.    [ADVERTISE.] 

ad-vesp  -er-ate,  v.  i.  [In  Lat.  ai'esperascit, 
impers.  Terb=ovening  approaches:  ad=to;  vesper- 
asco=to  become  evening-  vespera  or  vesper = the 
evening.]  To  draw  toward  evening. 

*ad-v€st ,  r.  t.  [Norm.  Fr.  advextir,  fr.  Lat.  ad 
—to,  9nd  vest  is— a  garment.]  To  put  in  possession, 
to  invest,  (Cotgrave.) 

*ad-vew  e,  v.    [ViEW.]    To  consider,    (Spenser.) 

*ad-vew  ed,  pa.  par.    [ADVEWE.] 

ad-vl  96,  *a-vls  ,  *a-vl  se,  *av-l-Isr,  *a-vy  s,  «. 
[Fr.  avis;  Ital.  arviso.]  [  AD  VISE.  J 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Opinion,  view,  sentiment. 

**  And  seth  then  sayd  hir  aviis 
Of  God,  that  Loverd  was  and  ever  isse." 

Saynt  Katerine,  p.  179. 

*2,  Deliberate  consideration,  prudence. 

"  What  he  hath  won.  that  he  hath  fortified  ; 
So  hot  a  speed,  with  such  advice  diepos'd  ; 
Such  temperate  order,  in  so  fierce  a  course, 
Doth  want  example." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iii.  4. 

[See  also  example  under  No.  3.] 


3.  Information.    [See  also  Commerce  (B.  1).] 

"  How  shall  I  doat  on  her  with  more  advice, 
That  thus  without  advice  begin  to  love  her  !" 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gent.,  ii.  4. 

4.  Counsel;    an   opinion  offered  as  to  what  one> 
ought  to  do  either  habitually,  or  in  the  circum- 
stances which  have  at  the  time  arrived. 

".  .  .  give  here  your  advice  and  counsel." — Jitdg.^. 
xx.  7. 

"  His  friends  were  summon' d  on  a  point  so  nice. 
To  pass  their  judgment,  and  to  give  advice; 
But  fix'd  before,  and  well  resolved  was  he 
(As  men  that  ask  advice  are  wont  to  be)." 

Pop*.-  January  and  Stay,  81-84. 

To  take  advice  is  to  accept  it  when  tendered,  autt 
act  upon  it. 

"This  advice  was  taken,  and  with  excellent  effect."— 
Macau  lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

To  take  advice  with,  is  to  take  counsel  with ;  to- 
consult,  to  hold  a  conference  with,  and  ask  the 
opinion  of,  as,  for  instance,  an  adept  in  any  art. 

"Great  princes,  taking  (tdi'fwwith  workmen,  with  no- 
less  cost  set  their  things  together." — Bacon:  Essays. 

B.  Technically: 

1,  Comtn.:  Information  on  some  business  matter 
communicated  by  one  engaged  in  mercantile  life  to* 
another  person  similarly  engaged. 

IT  Often  in  the  plural ;  in  which  case  it  me 
telegrams,  letters,  or  other  documents,  or  even  verb 
communications,  interesting  to   commercial  men,, 
regarding  occurrences  happening  elsewhere. 

A  letter  of  advice :  A  letter  sent  by  one  merchant 
to  another,  informing  him  when  bills  or  cheques  ar& 
drawn  on  him,  with  particulars  as  to  when  payment 
is  to  be  made. 

2.  Nautical.  Advice-boat:  A  small  vessel  to  carry- 
despatches,  or,  in  some  cases,  verbal  information, 
between  places  accessible  by  water. 

*ad-vl&  -Il-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  adi'igilo=to  watch  by,, 
to  keep  guard  over:  «d=near,  and  vigilo=to  be> 
wakeful,  to  watch:  vigil= awake,  watchful.]  To 
watch  over,  to  watch. 

ad-vi§-a-'bll'-l-ty,  s.  [Eng.  advisable ;  -ity.']  The* 
quality  or  state  of  being  advisable;  advisablenc-^. 

ad-vl§'-a-t>le,  a.   [ADVISE.] 

*1.  Able  to  be  advised;  not  indisposed  to  acccj>t 
advice,  and  therefore  encouraging  others  to  offer  it. 

"He  was  so  strangely  advisable  that  he  would  advert 
unto  the  judgment  of  the  meanest  person."— .Fe//:  Life  <jf 
Hammond. 

2.  Such  as  one  acting  on  good  advice  would  adopt ; 
right,  proper,  befitting,  fitting,  expedient. 

"  He  called  a  council  of  war  to  consider  what  course  it 
would  be  advisable  to  take."— Macautag:  Hist.  E»g.r 
ch.  \ii i. 

ad-vls.'-a-ble-ne'ss,  s.  [ADVISABLE.]  The  quality 
of  being  proper,  befitting,  or  expedient.  (Johnson: 
met.) 

ad-Vl§  -a-bl?,  adv.  [ADVISABLE.]  In  an  advis- 
able manner.  ( Webster,) 

ad-vl  50 ,  *ad-vy  s. e ,  *ad-vi  ze ,  *a-vi •  s.  e  „ 
*a-vy  s.e,  *a-vl  ze,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  adviser:  Ital. 
<rrr/.syire  =  to  view,  to  perceive,  to  take  note.]  [AD- 
VICE.] 

I.  Transitive: 

(a)  Ordituiri/  Language; 

*1,  To  observe,  to  look  at. 

"Heo  heom  avytttd  among  ther  play, 
For  he  wus  nought  of  that  contray." 

Kyug  Alisaunder,  221_ 
'•  He  looked  back,  and  her  avizing  well 
Weened,  as  he  said,  that  by  her  outward  grace, 
That  fairest  Florimel  was  present  there  in  place." 
s/M'uxri';  F.  V  ,  IV.  ii.  22. 

*2.  To  consider,  to  deliberate  upon. 

(a)  AW  with  self  added  i un  reflect  i  if  Ji/). 

(b)  Withaeit  added  (reflectively) :  To  take  coun- 
sel with  one's  self ;  to  reflect. 

"Now  therefore  rtih-itr  thyself  what  word  I  shull  bring- 
again  to  him  that  sent  me.'*— 1  CAron.  xxi.  1'J. 

3.  To  inform,  to  acquaint,  to  apprise;   to  teach. 
[See  Commerce.] 

"Quick.  Are  you  a'lt<i*rd  o'  that  ?  You  shall  find  it  a 
great  charge:  and  to  be  up  early  and  down  late.'"— 
>/(dii's/'..  M'-i-nj  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  4. 

4.  To  counsel ;  to  offer  counsel  to,  in  the  hope,  or 
at  least  with  the  desire  that  it  may  be  followed. 

"Brother,  I  advlst  you  to  the  best."—  Shakesp.:  King 
Lear,  i.  2. 

"  I  would  mli'ist  nil  gentlemen  to  learn  merchants' 
accounts." — Isuckt. 

(b)  Technically: 

Comtn.:  To  communicate  intelligence  regarding 
the  state  of  the  markets,  the  consignment  of  goods, 
bills  drawn  on  one,  &c. 
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advised 

II.  Intransitive:  To  consult,  to  deliberate,  to  re- 
flect. 

"  Now  advise,  and  see  what  answer  I  shall  return  to  him 
that  sent  me,"  —  2  Sam,  xiiv.  13. 

ad-Vl§  ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ADVISE.] 
,4s  adjective  ; 

1.  Of  a  person:  Counselled;  acting  with  delibera- 
tion ;  prudent,  wise. 

"Let  him  rather  be  adi-ised  in  hia  answers  than  forward 
to  tell  stories."  —  Bacon:  Essays. 

(a)  Well  advised:  Humble,  prudent. 
"Only  by  pride  cometh  contention;  but  with  the  well 
advised  is  wisdom."  —  Prov.  xiii.  10. 

(6)  HI  advised:   Foolish. 

2.  (a)  Of  a  resolution:    Well  considered.    (6)  Of 
an  act:  Deliberate. 

'*.  .  .  after  a  great  and  long  and  advised  disputa- 
tion."— Froude:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

"When  they  had  sworn  to  this  advised  doom." 

Shakesp.;   Tarquin  and  Litcrece. 

"  In  other  words,  he  may  either  have  been  aware  of  the 
circumstance  or  not  aware;  it  may  either  have  been  pres- 
ent to  his  mind  or  not  present.  In  the  first  case,  the  act 
may  be  said  to  have  been  an  advised  act,  with  respect  to 
the  circumstances;  in  the  other  case,  an  unadvised  one." 
—  Bowring:  Bentham's  Works,  i.  42. 

&d-vi'-§ed-iyt  adv.    [ADVISED.]    With  mature 

deliberation. 
*1.  Attentively. 

"This  picture  she  adriserlly  perused, 
And  chid  the  painter  for  his  wond'rous  skill." 

Shakesp..-   Tarquin  and  Lucrece. 

2.  With  mature  deliberation  ;  with  deliberate  pur- 
pose. 

"  I  dare  be  bound  again, 
My  soul  upon  the  forfeit,  that  your  lord 
Will  never  more  break  faith  advisedly." 

Sfiakesp..-  Merchant  of  Venice,  v,  1. 
*ad-vl  -§ed-nSss,  *.    [ADVISED.]    Tho    quality 
of  having  been  adopted  after  mature  deliberation: 
advisableness. 

"While  things  are  in  agitation,  private  men  may  mod- 
estly tender  their  thoughts  to  the  consideration  of  those 
that  lire  in  authority;  to  whose  care  it  belongeth.  in  pre- 
scribing concerning  indifferent  things,  to  proceed  with 
all  just  art  vised  ness  and  moderation."—  Saunderson;  Judg- 
ment in  One  View. 


e  -ment,  *  $-vig  e  -ment,  s.    [ADVISE.] 

1.  Consideration,  deliberation. 

"...  which  [lake  or  portion  of  the  sea]  is  not  with- 
out  peril  to  such  as  with  small  adi-ittement  enter  the 
same."  —  Harrison  :  Descriptive  of  Britaine,  p.  33. 

".  .  .  in  good  advisement  and  remembrance.  "—  .1 
MS.  from  the  Rolls'  House,  quoted  in  Fronde's  "Hist. 
Eng.,"  ch.  iv. 

2.  Consultation. 

"...  David,  when  he  came  with  the  Philistines 
against  Saul  to  battle  :  but  they  helped  them  not  ;  for  the 
lords  of  the  Philistines  upon  (tdvfsement  sent  him  away, 
saying,  He  will  fall  to  his  master  Saul  to  the  jeopardy  of 
our  heads."  —  ]  Chron.  xii.  19. 

3.  Advice,  counsel. 

"Ten  schippes  were  dryven,  through  ille  avfuemenf, 
Thorgh  a  tempest  ryven,  the  echipmen  held  them 
schent."—  Langtoft  ;  Chron.  p.  148. 

ad-vl  -£fer,  s.    [ADVISE.]    One  who  advises. 

"...  nor  had  he  near  him  any  adriser  on  whose 
judgment  reliance  could  be  placed.  —Macaulay  ;  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  vii, 

"Halifax  was  generally  regarded  as  the  chief  adviser 
<rf  the  Crown."—  Ibid.,  ch.  xiv. 

a-d-vi  -§er-shlp,  s.  [ADVISER.]  The  office  or  posi- 
tion of  an  adviser. 


,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [ADVISE.] 
As  substantive:  Advice,  counsel. 
"...    fasten  your  ear  on  my  adi'isings."—Shakc3p.: 
Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

*ad-vl  -§ion,  s.  [Avisiox.]  A  vision,  a  dream. 
(Wright.) 

*ad-Vl-s6,  *.  [Low  Lat.  ach-iso;  Ital.  aviso.} 
Advice. 

"...  their  counsels  and  ad  visas."  —  Wagstaffr.  Ilisf. 
Reft.,  p.  4. 

*a.d-vl  -s6r-?,  a.    [ADVISE.] 

1.  Having  power  to  advise. 

"The  general  association  has  H  general  nfJrfxory  super- 
intendence over  all  the  ministers  and  churches."—  Turn- 
bull:  Hist.  Conn. 

'2.  Containing  ad  vice. 

ad  vl-tam  &ut  cul  -pam.    [Lat.]    [AD.] 
*ad-Vl  te,  a.    [Lat.    avitu$~(l)  pertaining  to  a 

grandfather;  ancestral;  ('-)  very  old:  avus=(l)  a 

grandfather;  (*J)  an  old  man.]    Adult. 

"Fyrt«te  such  persones,   bpyng  nowe  ndi'ife,  that  in  to 

flaye.  passed  their  chyldehoode,  as  wel    in  maners   as  in 

yeree."—  Sir  Thou.  A'/</<//  :  <;tiv<-rn»i;  p.  H5. 
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ad -VO-ca  9y\  ".    [Lat.  ailvoratio,  fr.  m/roco=to 
call  or  summon  to.]    [ADVOKK.] 
*1.  A  lawsuit. 

"Be  ye  not  ware  how  thnt  false  Poliphete 
Is  now  about  eftsonis  for  to  plete, 
And  bring  in  on  you  m/ro<-«r/cs  new'.-" 

Ch«uc<-r;  T)'"fltt»  »»<{  Vrexcide,  ii.  1,469. 

2.  The  act  of  pleading  for  a  person  or  a  cause. 

"If  any  there  are,  who  are  of  opinion  that  there  are  no 
antipodes,  or  that  the  stars  do  fall;  they  shall  not  want, 
herein  the  applause  and  adrocticy  of  man."  —  Browne: 
Fuipar  Errors. 

ad-vo  cate,  *ad -v6-cat,  *ad  -vok-ete,  s.  [Lat. 
ndvocatit8=(l)  originally  one  whoso  aid  was  called 
in  or  invoked ;  one  who  helped  in  any  business  mat- 
ter; (2)  Law,  at  first,  one  who  pave  his  legal  aid  in 
a  case,  without,  however,  pleading,  this  being  the 
function  of  the  patronus;  (3)  the  advocatus  fad, 
who  attended  to  the  interests  of  the  fiscus,  or  the 
emperor's  privy  purse.  From  advoco=to  call  or 
summon  to  one:  fld=to,  and  t'oco=to  call,  to  sum- 
mon; Ger.  advokat;  Fr.  arocaf,  Ital.  avvocato.] 
[ADVOWSOX,  ADVOKK,  VOICE.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  pleads  a  cause  in  a  civil  or  crim- 
inal court  belonging  to  any  country. 

"  O  thon,  that  art  so  fair  and  lul  of  grace, 
Be  myn  advocat  in  that  hihe  place." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  11,995-9. 

"The  advocates  contended  on  both  sides  with  far  more 
than  professional  keenness  and  vehemence."—  -Mueaitlun: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(a)  One  who  defends  against  opposor^,  ami  ><vks 
to  recommend  to  the  acceptance  of  the  public  any 
opinion  or  cause. 

"And  thither  will  I  bear  thy  suit. 
Nor  will  thine  admente.  be  mute." 

Seott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iv.  15. 
IT  It  is  used  with  of  or  for  after  it. 

"The  advocates  of  'transmutation'  have  failed  to  ex- 
plain them." — Owen.-  Clan*  ijit-itt  ion  «f  Mmmnnlia,  p.  49. 

"And  advocates  for  folly  dead  and  gone." 

Pope.-  Kpistla*. 

(fc)  Christ,  as  pleading  before  the  Eternal  Father 
for  sinners. 

"And  if  any  man  sin,  we  have  mi  udrocafr  with  the 
Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous."—!  John  ii.  1. 

B.  Technically: 

I.  In    the    old    German  Empire:      A   person  ap- 
pointed by  the  emperor  to  do  justice.    In  Germany 
and   elsewhere   juridical    advocates    were    mado 
judges  in   consequence   of   their   attending  when 
causes  were  pleaded  in  the  count's  court. 

II.  In  the  Mediaeval  Church:    One  appointed  to 
defend  the  rights  and  revenues  of  a  church  or  mon- 
astery.   The  word  advocate^  in  the  sense  of  a  de- 
fender of  the  churchj  was  ultimately  superseded  by 
that  of  patron,  but  it  still  lingers  in  the  term  ad- 
vowson.    [ADVOWSOX.] 

Constitutional  advocates,  in  Rome,  pleaded  be- 
fore the  consistory  in  cases  relating  to  the  disposal 
of  benefices  which  they  opposed. 

Elective  advocates  were  chosen  by  a  bishop,  an 
abbot,  or  a  chapter. 

Feudal  advocates  \vere  persons  assigned  land*;  on 
condition  of  their  fighting  for  the  Church,  leading 
out  their  vassals  for  the  purpose. 

Matricular  advocates  defended  the  cathedr:  1 
churches. 

Militat'f/  advocates  wore  appointed  to  fight  for 
the  Church.  [See  also  ADVOCATUS.  | 

Devils  Advocate.    [ADVOCATUS,  FRA.] 

III.  In  English  Law : 

1.  Originally:    One  who    pleaded    a    cause  in  a 
civil,  but  not  in  a  criminal  court.    Formerly,  cer- 
tain persons  called  advocates,  learned  in  the  civil 
and  canon  law,  were  alojie  entitled  to  plead  as  coun- 
sel in  the    English    ecclesiastical   and   admiralty 
courts,  but  these  are  now  thrown  open  to  the  or- 
dinary bar.     (Will:  Whartoti's  Law  Lexicon.) 

2.  Now  i  In  English  and  American  law,  one  who 
pleads  a  cause  in  any  court,  civil  or  criminal.    It  is 
not,  properly  speaking,  a   technical   word,  but  is 
used  only  in  a  popular  sense,   as  synonymon*  with 
barrister  or  counsel.    [COUNSEL;  ADVOCATE,  A.1.] 

The  Queen1  K  Advocate  was  a  member  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Advocates,  whoso  office  it  was  to  ailvir-e  and 
act  as  counsel  for  the  Crown  in  questions  of  civil, 
canon,  arid  international  hi\v.  He  ranked  next  to 
the  Solicitor-General.  '  ir///:  WAaritm'a  Law  Lc.r- 
(Von.) 

If  Atstations  of  the  army  thej'wajje-adroca^  i- 
the  officer  through  whom  prosecutions  before 
courts-martial  MFC  conducted)  Then-  is  aN<>  a 
Judge- Advocate  fit- ii'- nil  for  the  army  at  large. 

IV.  In  Scotland: 

I.  Law :  A  member  of  "the  faculty  of  advocates," 
or  Scott  i>h  bar.  The>e  h;ive  m.t  id-rivetl  their  priv- 
ileges from  any  Act  of  Parliament  Incorporating 
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them  into  a  society,  but  have  possessed  them  from  a 
period  of  unascertained  antiquity.  The  associa- 
tion is  formed  on  the  model  of  that  of  the  French 
ovocafe,  and,  like  it,  is  presided  over  by  a  dean,  or 
doyen. 

"  The  College  of  Justice,  a  great  forensic  society  com- 
posed of  judges,  advocates,  writers  to  the  signet,  and  so- 
licitors .  .  "—  Macuulau:  Ilist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  A  solicitor  practicing  in  Aberdeen. 
,!  The  Lord  Advocate  is  the  principal  Crown  law- 
yer in  Scotland.  It  is  his  duty  to  act  as  public  pros- 
ecutor, which  lie  (foes  in  great  rases  in  which  the 
Crown  is  interested,  leaving  the  inferior  ones  to  tin1 
procurators  fiscal,  who  act  under  his  instructions. 
He  is  virtually  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  and, 
as  a  rule,  it  is  through  him  that  the  Government- 
proposes,  explains,  and  defends  the  special  legisla- 
tion for  that  country. 

ad  -vd  cate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  adrooo^tocallorsum- 
mon  to.  In  Late:  To  call  an  advocate  to  one's  as- 
sistance: at£=to;  roco=to  call.]  This  is  an  old  Eng- 
lish word  which  fell  into  disuse  and  again  revived. 
"  It  would  be  difficult,"  says  Trench,  "  to  find  an  ex- 
ample of  the  verb  'to  advocate'  between  Milton  and 
Burke."  (Trench  :  En(j.t  Past  and  Present,  p.  55.) 

1.  Transitive: 

*l.  To  call  upon  or  to,  to  summon,  to  ask  to  hear. 

"  .  .  ,  we  may,  in  those  case?,  express  our  oath  in  the 
form  of  nfh'oenting  and  calling  the  creature."  —  Jeremy 
Taylor:  Of  the  Decalogue. 

2.  To  speak  or  write,  if  not  even  to  agitate,  in 
favor  of  a  person,  an  opinion,  or  a  measure. 

"The  most  eminent  orators  were  engaged  to  mil-,,.-,,?,- 
her  cause."—  Mftford. 

"...  persons  who  advocate  this  sentiment."  —  .Vnc- 
kenzie;  Life  <>f  <_'<tlt_-<n. 

II.  Intransitive: 

*  O.  Scotch  :  To  strive,  as  an  advocate  does,  to  win 
a  cause. 

"For  men  seldom  advocate  against  Satan's  work  and 
ein  in  themselves,  but  against  God's  work  in  them- 
selves." —  Rutherford  :  Letters. 

ad'~vo-cate-sjilp,  s.    [ADVOCATE.] 

1.  The  office  of  an  advocate. 

"Leave  your  oflvocatfship, 
Except  that  w«  shall  call  you  orator  Fry." 

Ben  Junsvn  ;  .Veic  Inn,  ii.  8. 

2.  Advocacy. 

"The  redemption  of  the  world  was  made  a  great  part 
of  the  advocateship  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  our  Lord."  — 
Ilallytcell:  Salv.  of  Souls,  p.  71. 

ad'-vS-ca-tess,  s.  The  feminine  form  of  ADVO- 
CATE. 

"He  [the  Archbishop  of  Florence]  answers  .  .  . 
God  hath  provided  us  of  an  aftcocatefs  who  is  gentle  and 
sweet,  Ac.,  and  many  other  such  dangerous  proposi- 
tions."— Rp.  Taylor:  Dissuasive*  from  Popery. 

ad'-vo-ca-tlfig,  pr.par.    [ADVOCATE.] 
ad-vo-ca  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  advocat  io=  a  summon- 
ing of  legal  assistance.]    [ADVOCATE.] 
1.  The  act  or  office  of  pleading;  advocacy. 
"  Des.  Alas;  thrice  gentle  Cassio, 
My  adi'ocation  is  not  now  in  tune  ; 
My  lord  is  not  my  lord." 

Shakeap.:  Othello,  iii.  4. 

*2.  Scots  Law:  A  mode  of  appeal  from  certain  iu- 
ferior  courts  to  the  supreme  one. 

Note  of  advoeation  :  A  writ  employed  for  this  ap- 
peal. 

ad-v6'-C9,-tr!t$e,  *.  [ADVOCATE.]  A  female  ad- 
vocate. (Elyot.  ) 

ad-vo-ca  -tus,  *.    [Lat.J    [ADVOCATE.] 

In  the  Papal  Court:  A.  diaboli  =  the  (levil'>  ;M(V«>- 
rato  ;  the  same  as  the  Fra-  d(  diaholo.    A  person  ap- 
pointed to  raise  doubts  against  the  gotmiitr.. 
the  miracles  of  a  candidate  for  canonization.  [FRA  ] 

*»d-v61d',  v.  t.    [AVOID.] 

*a-d-v6'ke,  v.  t.  [Lat.  advofo  =  to  call  or  sum- 
mon to  one:  ad  —  to;  voco  —  to  call.  ]  To  call  or 
summon  to;  to  transfer  a  cause  i  to  one'*  self)  for 
trial 

"  Hif  holiness  .  .  .  promi^itur  nut  to  rcv.'k--  tin-  -.n-1 
c-itin  niis-iun  .  .  .  should  not,  «th*  point  ot  BMitenoa, 
itavp  -I'lcfl-i'il  the  cuu^e.  retaining  it  al  Rome."  —  li»<n"  r. 
•  ''  rondo'  »  "  Hist.  Eng.,"  cli.  vii.  « 

ad   vo-k€te.    [ADVOCATE.] 

:!:5id-v61-a'-tion,  s.  [From  Lat.  <«i>-oi>it;<>  .\ 
flying  to,  from  m/rofo=to  fly  toward;  ffc/----to.  Mini 
(V)/o=to  fly.]  The  act  of  flying  to  or  toward  any- 
t  hing.  (Jolntxon  :  JUrt.) 

*ad-vol  u-tion,«.  [LaL  advofu/io»=a  rolling  up, 
from  <if{rofufuNi  pa.  T>:"'-  «'f  «(ir<>/r^-to  roll  to  or 
toward  :  nd—to,  fo/rn-to  roll.]  Tho  ;ict  or  j.i-Mr.'.-s 
of  rolling  toward. 

^ad-vdu^h,  r.  /.    [AVOUCH.] 

:;;ad  vou-ter  er,  a.    (ADVOUTHY.  |    AM  »tliiltrn-r. 


Godwill  coinlcinn  t 
cuiirxf  <tt  the  Itntmific 


i-'".r,  t.  70. 


boll,     bo^;     pout,     jdwl;     cat,     96!!,      chorus,     ^hin,     benqb;     go,     gem,     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,      Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph      f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shgin.     -tion.     -sion  -  shun;      -Uon,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 


advoutress 

*ad-vou  -tress,  *ad-vow  -tress,  s.  The  fern, 
form  of  ADVOUTKER,  or  ADVOWTREK. 

"  This  kind  of  danger  is  then  to  be  feared,  chiefly, 
when  the  wives  have  plots  for  the  raising  of  their  own 
children,  or  else  that  they  be  adWHPtn99et,n—Baeo»i 
Esmiytt,  ch.  xvi. 

»ad-vo~u  -trie,  'ad-vou -trf,  *ad-vow  try1, 
*ft-v6"w  -trf,  sa  vou  -ter-Ie,  s.  [O.  Fr.  acoutrie.] 
Adultery.  I  ADULTERY.] 

".  .  .  calling  this  match  tt'lroiili-if,  as  it  was." — 
.l//r;-,n-  for  .l/fiy/.s?/-e/^s.  jj.  342. 

"  .  .  .  that  he  had  lived  in  frequent  (troud-y."— 
Anderson:  Call,  iv.,  pt.  i.,  p.  101. 

*ad-vou  -trous,  «.    |  ADVODTRY.]    Adulterous. 

"...  the  fall  of  the  «rfi"jiirr«iis,  cursed,  and  malig- 
nant church  of  hypocrites." — Bait!:  Jiei-?lati<jns,  ii. 

*8.d  vo"w  ,  *ad-v6w  e,  t-.  f.    [Avow.] 
»d-v6w  -ee,  a-vtfw  -ee,  s.    [Aovow,  Avow.] 

1.  An  "advocate"  of  a  church  or  monastic  body. 
{ADVOCATE.  ] 

2.  A  person  possessed  of  an  advowson  ;  the  patrou 
of  a  church. 

The  paramount  advowee :    The  sovereign. 

ad-vow -s,on,  s.  [Norm.  Fr.  avoeson,  aroerie; 
1'r.  avouerif,  fr.  avotier=to  grant,  to  allow;  avoui 
=  an  attorney.  Low  Lat.  advoatio;  Class.  Lat. 
<idt-oco<io=a  summoning  legal  assistance,  the  bar, 
Ac. ;  Low  Lat.  advoo;  Class.  Lat.  adroco=to  call  or 
summon  ]  [ADVOCATE.] 

KnfilM  Ecclesiastical  Law:  The  right  of  presen- 
tation to  a  vacant  benefice,  what  is  called  in  Scot- 
land patronage.  [PATRONAGE.]  This  is  of  three 


the  patron  of  the  living;  and  (3)  donation,  when 
the  king  or  a  subject,  acting  under  the  royal  li- 
cense, founds  a  church  or  chapel  on  the  footing 
that  it  shall  be  subject  to  his  visitation  only,  and 
not  be  placed  under  the  bishop,  and  that  he  (the 
patron)  shall  have  the  power  of  putting  a  clergy- 
man in  it  without  presentation,  institution,  or  in- 
duction. Hence  advowsons  are  classified  as  pre- 
sent^tive,  collatire,  and  donative.  The  reason  why 
they  were  generally  vested  in  lords  of  the  several 
xianors  was  that  it  was  in  most  cases  their  ances- 
tors, or  at  least  predecessors  more  or  less  remote, 
who  originally  built  the  church,  or  were  "advo- 
cates" of  ecclesiastical  privileges.  [ADVOCATE.] 
An  advowson  still  attached  to  a  manor  is  called  an 
appendant.  If,  however,  it  be  once  sold  toa  pur- 
chaser it  ceases  in  all  future  time  to  be  appendant, 
and  is  said  to  be  in  gross,  or  at  large.  Advowsons. 
originally  trusts,  are  now  considered  heritable 
property. 

"The  adroicson  and  right  of  next  nnd  perpetual  pre- 
sentation to  the  rectory  of ,  subject  to  the  life  of 

the  present  incumbent,  now  in  his  seventy-first  year." 
— Advertisement  in  Times.  1875. 

This  law  is  not  applicable  in  America  from  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  established  church. 

*ad-vow  -tress,  s.    [Aovot  TRESS.) 

*ad-vo~w  -trj,  ».    [ADVOUTHY.] 

advoyer,  or  avoyen  pron.  ad-v6y  -a,  »-v6y  -a), 
*.  [O.  Fr.  adroets.]  The  chief  magistrate  of  a  Swiss 
town  or  canton. 

*ad-vy's.  -y6n,  .«.    [Avisiox.]    A  vision,  a  dream. 

".  .  .  the  old  lady  that  thow  sawest  in  thyn  utlrus- 
ian."—}turte  iT  Arthur,  ii.  '.'45. 

*ad  -ward,  r.  (.    [AWARD,  v.  /.] 
*ad  -ward,  s.    [AWARD,  «.] 

*ad-wa  ythe,  r.  [AWAIT.]  To  wait  for.  (Wriijkt: 

.l/",,<rsVi'-  l.'-tt'  rx,  p.  2U2..I 

a'-dy,  s.  A  palm-tree,  called  also  abanga,  a  na- 
tive of  the  West  Indies.  The  large  leaf-shoot  at  the 
summit  of  the  stem,  when  cut  into,  furnishes  a 
liquor  used  as  wine.  The  kernels  of  the  fruit  are 
regarded  as  a  cordial,  and  an  oil  prepared  from  the 
fruit  may  be  used  as  butter. 

*a-dyght  (ah  mute),  a.    [ADIGHT.] 

a-d^n-a  -ml-?.,  a-dy'n  -am-?,  «.  [Gr.  adynamia 

=  want  of  strength:  a,  priv. ;  </y*i«mt's=strengtb ; 
<lynamai  =  to  be  able.] 

Mi  il. :  Debility  resulting  from  sickm •--. 

a  djfn-am  -Ic,  o.  [ADYNAMIA.]  Pertaining  to 
adyuamy;  without  strength,  weak. 

.l/'"(iVi,i<-.  Adyitioiiic  fever;  "A  kind  of  fever 
•characterized  by  great  prostration  or  depression  of 
the  vital  powers,  with  a  tendency  to  putridity." 
<Dr.  Tinnlii  :  <'i/i-l.  uf  Frurt.  .!/«;.,  Art  "fever," 
ii.  162.) 

9,-dfn  -am  f ,  K.    [ADYNAMIA.] 

*ad  -f  t,  ad  -Jt  urn,  *.  [Lat.  ailytuni;  Gr.  adi/- 
ton  and  atlt/tox.  fr.  the  adj.  odyfoB^not  to  be  en- 
tered: a.  priv.  :di/i,  =to  tret  into,  to  enter.]  A  shrine: 
the  innermost  and  most  sacred  part  of  a  temple ; 
ihe  holy  of  holies. 

"Behold  amidst  the  mfyfs  of  our  pods." 

<:ri-eil.':     11.,1-iS.    i.    114. 
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*»-dy  te,  r.  t.    [In  Old  Fr.  rndicter,  fr.  Lat.  111- 
diYo=to  indite;  in  and  diro.\    To  indite,  to  write. 
"Kyng  Rychiird  dede  a  lettre  wryte, 
A  noble  clerk  it  gan  atlyte." 

l:i,-li,uil  fir !»•  iff  Linn,  1.174. 

adze,  adz,*ad  -dl9e,s.  [A.S. atlrst;  Sp.  <i:»r/<i.] 

1.  An  instrument  consisting  of  an  arched   cut- 
ting blade  of  iron  and  a 

handle,  the  latter  being 
placed  transverse  to  the 
edge  of  the  blade,  where- 
as in  the  axe  the  two  are 
parallel.  It  may  bo  con- 
sidered as  a  kind  of 
crooked  axe.  It  is  used 
by  shipwrights,  carpen- 
ters, coppers,  and 
other  artisans,  and  is 
specially  designed  for 
chopping  a  horizontal 
surface  of  timber.  (Min- 

sheu.  etc.) 

2.  Her.:     A     common 
axe. 

adze,  i:  t.    Toshapeby 
means  of  an  adze.  Adze. 

adzed,  pa.  par.  [ADZE,  «.] 

adz  -Ing,  pr.  par.    [ADZE,  t'.] 

te  (pron.  generally  e,  and  occasionally  e ;  when  it 
has  the  latter  sound,  it  is  marked  in  this  work  &>. 

I.  As  an  initial:  A  Latin  diphthong  correspond- 
ing to  the  Greek  ai,  and  used  cnietly  in  words  origi- 
nally derived  from  the  Greek  language.  When 
fully  naturalized  in  English  the  Greek  ai  and  Lat. 
at  become  simply  c.  Thus  the  Gr.  uithfi-  is  IB  Lat. 
aether.  In  Eng.  some  writers,  Tyndall  for  one,  look- 
ing on  the  word  as  but  partially  naturalized,  still 
write  it  with  the  diphthong  aether;  while  the  gen- 
erality, regarding  it  as  fully  naturalized,  make  it 
ether.  [ETHER.] 

1~  Quite  a  multitude  of  Anglo-Saxon  words  com- 
mence with  a?,  but  the  ce  becomes  changed  in  vari- 
ous ways  when  these  are  naturalized  in  English.  It 
is  often  transformed  into  a  or  e,  less  frequently  into 
ee,  or  ea,  or  o,  or  aw,  or  01,  or  GO  ;  or  it  is  wholly 
omitted. 

Examples: 

1.  As  a.    A.  S.  aiciie,  «3.r=Eng.  axe ;  opcern  =  acorn ; 
&fter=  after ;  (YHrfe=aud;  cen0e(=aiigel ',cepl, ceppel, 
&c.=apple:  cet—at. 

2.  Ase.    A.S.    <ptung=Eng.  ebbing;  cefen.  cefyn, 

ant;  ^Knglisc=Eug\is}i. 

3.  As  ee.    A.  S.  cel=Eng.  eel. 

4.  As  ea.    A.  S.  a>Maij=to  eat;  aer»iaH  =  to  earn, 
fi.  As  o.    A.  S.  ce«e=Eng.  one. 

Ii.  As  uir.    A.  S.  cp(=Eng.  awl. 

7.  As  01.    A.  S.  oe/=Eng.  oil. 

8.  As  oo.    A.  S.  u-r=Eug.  oak. 

9.  With  the  <E  wholly  omitted.   A.  S.  <e6aiY=bare ; 


seginetia 

2.  The  name  given  by  Retzius  toa  red  zeolite  from 
.Edelfors.  It  is  considered  by  J.  N.  Herlin  and  by 
Dana  to  be  an  impure  Laumouite.  [  LAUMOMTE.J 

sed  -el-He,     ed  -el-He,   s.     [  -•J.'if.-/,   a   shorter  ' 
form  of  Jidelfors,  in  Sweden;   -ite,  Gr.  stiff.  =  lie- 
longing  to,  derived  from.] 

Min.:  Prehnite  from  Adelfors.    [PREHXITE.] 

SB    dlle,  «.    [Lat.  cedilis,  originally  from  n.d, 
(1)  a  sanctuary,  a  temple,  (.2.)  a  dwelling  for  men.] 

1.  (Plural.}  In  (inc/t-ttf  l\t))nt>  :  Magistrates  win. 
had  charge  of  public  and  private  buildings,  of 
aqueducts,  roads,  sewers,  weights,  measures,  the 
national  worship,  and,  specially  when  there  were  no 
censors,  public  morality.  There  were  two  leading 
divisions  of  axliles—  plebeian  and  curule.  Two  of  the 
former  class  were  created  A.  U.  200.  to  assist  the 
tribunes  in  their  judicial  functions.  The  same 
numberof  curule  sediles  were  elected  from  the  patri- 
cians A.  U.  387,  to  perform  certain  public  game-. 
For  a  time  these  officers  were  chosen  alternately 
from  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians,  then  they 
were  taken  indiscriminately  from  either  of  these 
castes.  Their  insignia  of  oUice  were  like  those  of 
the  old  kings—  the  toga  praettjcta,  (a  purple  robe) 
and  the  sella  curitlis,  or  curule  chair,  ornamented 
with  ivory.  To  the  ordinary  two  plebeian  wdiles 
Julius  Caesar  added  another  pair,  called  cereal 
tedites,  to  look  after  the  corn  supplies  and  the  food 
of  the  capital  generally. 

SB'-dlle-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  (nlilr:  -ship.']  The  office 
of  an  tedile. 

"But  he  had  filled  no  higher  officethun  the  mlileihip." 
—  Arauld:  Hint.  Bumf,  ch.  xlvli. 

*«e-fer,     *«e-fre,     *se  vere,     *a  vere,     «<(c. 

[EVEE.] 

SB  ~8ft,  *•  A  genus  of  Crustaceans  belonging  to  the 
order  isopoda. 

SB-gag-re,  or  se-gag-rus,  ».  [Gr.  aigagrca=a. 
wjld  goat:  from  ou1,  genit.  o/pos=a  goat;  agrios= 
wild.]  A  name  for  the  wild  goat,  the  Capra  osgayru* 
of  Gmelin.  It  appears  to  be  the  stock  whence  all  the 
varieties  of  the  domestic  goat  sprung.  The  male 
has  large  horns,  whilst  those  of  the  female  are  short 
or  wanting.  It  inhabits  the  Caucasus  and  the 
mountains  of  Persia,  and  is  still  more  abundant  in 
Asia  Minor.  It  may  possibly  be  wild  even  in  the 
Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  though  the  identity  of  specie^ 
from  these  various  localities  has  boen  doubted.  It 
is  gregarious.  Its  name  in  the  Persian  mountains  is 
Paseng. 

89-gg.-grSp  -I-la,  s.  [Lat.  <r</«or»a  (q.  v.)  :  pilwt 
=  hair.  1  A  ball  composed  of  hair,  fouud  in  thy 
stomach  of  the  chamois. 


II.  A»  a  termination.  [Lat.  genitive  singular 
(usually)  aud  nomn.  pi.  or  the  first  declension,  as 
pemice,  genitive  singular  and  nomin.  pi.  of  penna  = 
a  pen.] 

Science  (chiefly  Biology) :  The  termination  of 
most  orders  of  plants,  and  also  of  most  families 
and  sub-families  of  animals.  Some  of  these  terms 
are  classical  Latin,  but  the  majority  are  only 
modern  imitations  of  it.  Examples:  (a)  Class. 
Lat.:  Algae  (pi.  of  alga),  Sea-weeds,  the  sea-weed 
order  of  plants;  Kosacea'  (with  p/aHto^plants, 
understood),  the  Rosaceous  order  of  plants,  called 
by  Lindley  Roseworts.  (b)  Imitated  from  class. 
Lat.:  Psi'?raci'du'  =  the  Parrot  family  of  birds,  <&c. 

sech  mo  -dus,  s.  [Gr.  <nY/imc=a  point,  andodoiis 
=  a  tooth.] 

Paltemt.:  The  name  given  by  Sir  Philip  Egerton 
to  a  genus  of  fossil  fishes  formerly  called  Tetrago- 
nolepis. 

SB-9ld  -I-fim,  s.     [Dimin.  fr.   mi'ion  =  (l)  an  in- 
jury, a  loss;  (2)  awheal.]    A  little  wheal.    A  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  alliance  Fungales  and  the 
sub-order  Cseomacei.    The  various  species  consti- 
tute what  is  called  rust.  The  species  are  widespread 
and  numerous.  They  are  found  on  the  dandelion,  the 
violets,  the  pines,  the  epilobinms.and  various  other    . 
plants.    On  grain  crops  they   may  often  be  seen    so 
under  the  glumes  of  the  calyx.     When  ripe  they 
burst  and  discharge  a  powder  of  a  bright  orange    — 
color.    One  species  is,  in  consequence,  known  to       jE-gi  _no,  s.    [Lat.  fr.  Gr.  Aiaina.  a  daughter  of 

inlure'the^is:  "i'}  HS^t&t  t&XBSftS    A"">"'  «!  .Mrt«'*-  ™"^-  °*  ^  *»***•     '"" 

berberidis,  a  parasite,  MS  it>  naiin1  ini plies,  upon  the 
I;- TlnTiti,  or  Barberry,  (ends  to  produce  mildew  on 
M'heat  growing  in  its  vicinity. 

sed,  in  nmiiHtit.    |  A.  S.  1    |  HAD.] 

26  dSl  fOr§  -He,  «.     fFn>m  ^th>!fo>:<.  in  Sweden.] 

Min. :  The  name  of  two  minerals. 

l.  Au  impure  WoUastonite,  which,  to  distinguish 
it  from  No._.  is  better  sprit.  ;i^  by  Dana  and  others, 
Km;i.FOHsi  n:  iq.  \-.». 


8B-feer'-I-fli,  s.  [&gerta,  or  Egeria,  a  nymph  or 
goddess  from  whom  Xuma  Pompilius  pretended  that 
he  received  his  laws.]  A  genus  of  Sphinxes  t, Hawk- 
moths),  the  typical  one  of  the  family  JSgetidflB. 
Example,  the  Currant  Clear-wing,  JR.  tipuliformis, 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  tlie  t\vo-win<ed 
i  icnla.  while  the  English  appellation  points  to  the 
fact  that  the  larva  feeds  on  currant  bnshes. 

»-fcSr'-Id-»,  s.  pi.  [.EGKRIA.]  A  family  of 
Sphinxes  (Hawk-motlis}.  The  wings  are  so  trans- 
parently clear  that  the  insects  are  popularly  called 
Clear-wings.  This  character,  however,  obtains  also 
in  the  neighboring  family  of  Sesiadee. 

SB'-&I-&B,  s.  [Gr.  aigiu#=i\  white  spot  in  the  eye 
(Hippocrates).'}  (For  signification  see  etym.) 

8B'-feU-8pS,  *.  [In  Fr.,  Sp.,  &  Ital.  eyilope;  Port. 
egilopee,  tegilops;  Gr.  aiyih'>ps—(\)  a  wild  oat,  IL'.I  a 
kind  of  oak,  (X)  an  nicer  in  tne  eye.  From  (K 
(tigilotti  an  herb  of  which  goats  are  fond :  «/.r.  genit. 
aiyos=&  goat;  and  (2)  <">/««  =  the  eye,  the  face.] 

I.  Botany; 

1.  Hard-grass.    A  genus  of  grasses  of  the  family 
Triticete.    The  heads  of  .-K.  nratn,  the  oval-spikeU 
hard-grass,  are  roasted  and  eaten  by  the  Sicilian 
peasantry. 

TI  Kersey,  in  Iiis  Dictionary.  3d  ed.,  A.  1).  17'24, 
uses  cegilops  in  an  analogous  sense  for  "a  weed  that 
grows  among  corn,  darnel,  wild  oats." 

2,  The  specific  name  of  a  gall-bearing  oak,  Quercittt 
ceg  Hops. 

II.  Mcd.:  A  tumor  in  the  corner  of  the  eye  ad- 
jacent to  the  nost'.  It  is  >o  called  because  goats  arc* 
Mipposrd  to  be  specially  liable  to  it. 

•JZgilops  is  a  tubercle  in  the  inner  ctmtlius  of  the  eye." 
it:  Surgery. 


, 
island  of  .Egitia  was  named  from  her.] 

1.  Class.  Myth.    (See  the  etym.) 

2.  Axtron.:  An  asteroid,  the  ninety-first  found.    It 
was  discovered  by  Stephan.  on  November  4.  1866. 

88-feIn-et  -i  a,  s.  [Named  after  Paul  -Eginette,  a 
physician  of  the  seventh  century.]  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Orobanchace«'.  or  Broom- 
rapes.  The  JR.  ladiea  is  a  small  rush-like  plant. 
with  a  purple  flower.  When  prepared  with  slliiar 
and  nutmeg  it  is  considered  an  antiscorbutic. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hgr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w3rk,     who,     sftn;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      us,     <e  --  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  *  kw. 


segiphila 

Je-glph  -II-?.,  s.  [lii  Fr.  aegiphile ;  Ital.  egifila ; 
•Sp.ejifila;  Port,  egiphila ;  Gr.  aix.  genit.  aigos  =  a 
goat;  philos— beloved,  dear.]  A  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  order  Verbenaceee,  or  Verbenas.  The 
species  are  found  in  the  West  Indies,  and  are  favor- 
ably regarded  by  goats. 

se'-gir-Ine,  s.    [/EGIHITE.] 

*se-glr  -In-on,  s.  [Deriv.  uncertain.  Possibly  it 
is  Gr.  uLe,  genit.  aigos  =  a  goat ,;  rhinon=  shield;  or 
rhinos  =  skin,  hide.  Why  so  called  is  not  obvious.] 
"  A  sort  of  ointment  made  of  the  berries  of  the 
black  poplar-tree."  (Kersey.) 

se  -gir-Ite,  se  -gyr-lte,  as  -glr-lne,  s.  [In  Ger., 
S\v.,  Ac.,  aagirin,  IT.  JEgir,  the  Scandinavian  god  of 

Min. ':  This  mineral,  all  the  spellings  of  which 
given  above  are  used  by  Dana  either  in  the  body  of 
his  work  or  in  the  index,  is  classified  by  him  under 
his  "  Oxygen  Compounds— Bisticates."  It  contains 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  silica,  22  of  sesqui-oxide 
of  iron,  9  of  soda,  and  6  of  lime.  It  is  mono- 
•linic,  and  isomorphous  with  pyroxene.  It  generally 
,>ccurs  in  striated  or  channeled  prisms  of  a  greenish- 
black  color  and  vitreous  lustre.  It  is  found  in  Nor- 
way, in  Arkansas,  &c. 

8e-g'ir  -iis,  s.    f  Possibly  from  Gr.  atgos,  genit.  of 
tiix=&  goat.    ( PToodwarri.)]    A  genus  of  mollusks 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Doridfe,  or  Sea-leinons. 
he  species  are  widely  diffused. 
se'-fcls,  s.    fin  Ger.  cegide ;  Fr.  egidc;  Lat.  aegis; 
3r.  aigit,  genit.  aigidos.] 
I.  Classic  Mythology:. 

I.  The  shield  of  Jupiter. 

"The  dreadful  JEgfs,  Jove's  immortul 

shield, 
Blaz'd  on  her  arm,  and  lighteii'd  all 

the  field. 
Round  the  vast  orb  a  hundred  serpents 

roll'd, 
Form'd  the  bright  fringe,  and  seem'd 

to  burn  in  gold." 

Pope:  Iliad,  ii.,  526-29. 

f2.  The  shield  of  any  other  classic 
trod,  as,  for  instance,  Apollo. 
"  Thrice  at  the  battlements  Patroclus 

struck. 

His  blazing  (Tff/s  thrice  Apollo  shook." 
Ibid.,  ivi.,  859-60. 

3.  A  short    cloak    (not,    as  most 
modern  poets  represent  it,  a  shield) 
worn  by  Minerva.    It  was  set  with         Minerva. 
the  Gorgon's  head,  and  fringed  with         Wearing 
.snakes.     (Liddell    cfc   Scott:    Greek        Her  jEgis. 
Lex.) 

"  Gone  were  the  terrors  of  her  awful  brow, 
Her  idle  tKyis  bore  no  Gorgon  now." 

Byron :  Curse  of  Mineri'ii. 

II.  Fig. :  Protection. 

".  .  .  withdrew  the  national  (i'gix  that  so  long  had 
-sheltered  fraud."— Uaily  Telegraph,  Oct.  8,  1877. 

aegis-orb,  s.    An  orb— that  of  the  sun,  shaped 
.like  the  round  "  shield  "  worn  by  Minerva. 
"  Hung  o'er  a  cloud  above  the  steep  that  rears 
Its  edge  all  flame,  the  broadening  sun  appears  : 
A  long  blue  bur  its  (egix-orb  divides, 
And  breaks  the  spreading  of  its  golden  tides." 

WardnoorOH  Ereniitrj   Walk. 

JEg'-le,  8Bg  -le,  s.  [Class.  Myth.,  Lat.  JEqle;  Gr. 
.Aigle=HL  very  beautiful  naiad  :  fr.  o/.(/fc=splendor.  ] 

1.  f'l/iss.   Myth.:   The    naiad   mentioned   in    the 
etymology. 

"And  make  him  with  fair  JEgle.  break  his  faith." 
Slutkexp.:  Midsummer  A7(//ifs  Dream,  ii.  5. 

2.  Zool. :    A   genus    of    decapodous   short-tailed 
•crabs.    The  JE.  rufoounctata,  or  red-spotted  £5gle, 
is    found  -in   the    Mauritius   and   the    Philippine 
Islands. 

3.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Anrantiaccfp  (Citron-worts).    The  JEijle.  Martnelos, 
the  Bhel,  Bale,  Bilwa,  or  Bengal  Quince,  a  thorny 
tree  with  tcrnate  leaves  and  a  delicious  pulpy  fmit, 
with  a  smooth,  yellow,  very  hard  rind,  grows  wild 
in  India.    Dr.  Royle  says  that  the  astringent  rind 
is  used  in  dyeing  yellow.    In  Ceylon  a  perfume  is 
prepared  from  it,  and  the  seed  is  employed  as  a 

•cement.  In  India  the  legumes  are  used  in  asthma, 
the  fruit,  a  little  unripe,  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery, 
rind  a  decoction  of  the  root  and  bark  in  hypochon- 
driacal  complaints  and  palpitation  of  the  heart. 

I.  Aalniii.:  An  asteroid,  the  ninety-sixth  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  Coggia,  on  February  17, 1868. 


Pe , ,„ 

a  goat,  and  /of/os=speech,  and  attributed  to  it  the 
meaning  "  the  talk  of  goatherds,"  in  place  of  the 
*' talk  of  goats."  Spenser  and  some  other  writers 
adopt  it.  It  is  simply  eclogue  spelled  in  a  ditl'errnt 
way.  owing  to  the  fact  that  its  proper  etymology 
has  been  misunderstood.  |  ECLOGUE.] 

"Which  moved  him  rather  in  fc;//o</"<-s   othrrwi-"'  tit 
•write." — Ppe nter: 
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se-go  bron-Choph  -on-f ,  s.  [Gr.  aix,  genit. 
u/r/os— a  goat;  bronchos  ~  the  windpipe;  phonc=a 
sound.)  A  mixture  of  two  sounds  called  respec- 
tively cegovhony  and  bronchopliony,  heard  in  cases 
of  pleuro-pneumouia,  when  part  of  the  lungs  having 
undergone  hepatization  with  bronchophony,  wo  hear 
the  sound  modified  by  the  effusion  of  matter. 
Laennec  compared  it  to  the  squeaking  voice  of 
Punchinello,  but  superadded  to  this  there  is  a 
tremulous  or  vibratory  character  in  the  sound, 
which,  moreover,  seems  alternately  to  approach  to 
and  recede  from  the  ear  in  sudden  jerks.  (Dr. 
Williams:  Cyclop.  Pract.  Med.,  "Pneumonia.") 

!B  go-phon  -Ic,  a.    [.EGOPHONY.] 

Mi  <l. :   Pertaining  to  eegophony. 

".  .  .  through  the  whole  of  the  cej/opfto»i IP  region." 
— Dr.  Williams:  Cyclop.  Pract.  Med.,  "Pneumonia." 

S3-goph'-8n-y\  «.  [Gr.  aix,  genit.  aigos=a  goat; 
phimc=a  sound.] 

^ted. :  A  sound  like  that  of  the  bleating  of  a  goat, 
heard  in  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  (Dr.  Williams: 
Cycl.  of  Pract.  Med.) 

se-go-pod  -I-um,  s.  [In  Sp.  and  Port,  egopodio; 
Gr.  aix,  genit.  ai'<;os=a  goat;  poiis,  genit.  podos=a 
foot,  so  called  because  the  leaves  are  cleft  like  the 
foot  of  a  goat.]  Gout-weed.  A  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  order  Apiaceee,  or  Umbellifers.  The 
JE.  podagra  ria,  Common  Gout-weed  or  Bishop's- 
weed,  is  a  common  weed,  said  to  have  been  widely 
distributed  by  missionaries  The  leaves  smell  like 
those  of  angelica,  and  may  bo  eaten  as  salad. 

se  -gr&-tans(,  S8'-gr6-tat,  s.  [Lat.  pr.  par.  or  3d 
sing.  pres.  ind.  of  cegroto= to  be  sick.J 

English  Universities:   Sick. 

"The  Mathematical  Tripos  list  contains  ninety-six 
names,  of  which  thirty-six  are  wranglers,  .  .  .  and  one 
ranks  as  an  (eg rotans." — Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  27,  1877. 

se-gypt  -l-a-cum,  s.  [Properly  n.  of  adj.  cegypt- 
ini-us,  with  tingtientum  implied.  From  Gr.  Aigypt- 
ios~ belonging  to  the  Egyptians;  Aigyptos=(l)  the 
river  Nile;  (2)Egypt.]  A  kind  of  ointment. 

" &guptiacum.  an  ointment  made  of  honey,  verdigris, 
dyers'  galls,  &c."— Kersey. 

fJE-gyp  -tian,  s.    [EGYPTIAN.] 

a;  -gyr-lte,  s.    [.EGIRITE.] 

*a-eir-y,  s.    [EYRIE.] 

4a?it  lond,  *eit-lond,  *eyt-lond,  s.  [A.  S. 
igoth,  from  Icel.  e//— an  island,  and  dimiu.  -et.]  An 
island.  [AlT.]  (Layamon,  Hi.  159.) 

sel,  e  -al,  e-all  ,  ai,  in  compos.  [A.  SJ  AU.  as 
SKlfred  [ALFRED]  =  all  peaceful;  JElwin  [ELWIN]  = 
all  conqueror:  ^4£6er/=all illustrious;  ,4/rfred=alto- 
gcther  reverend. 

self,  in  compos.  [A.  S.]  An  elf,  a  genius  (Bos- 
north),  as  JElfwin  [ELFWiN]=victorious  elf,  or 
genius.  Camden,  Todd,  and  others  consider  celf, 
ulf,  icelf,  ]i,uli>li,  hill),  helfe,  and  helpe  in  proper 
names  all  to  mean  help,  and  make  JEl/win=^ictor- 
ious  help;  JElfwold=an  auxiliary  governor ;  JElf- 
>l'tvti=-A  lender  of  assistance.  (Gibson,  Camden, 
'Todd's  Johnson.) 

a-eT-lo,  s.  [Lat.  aello;  Gr.  aeZ£o=a  storm-swift, 
the  name  of  a  harpy,  also  one  of  Actseon's  dogs  :  fr. 
aella— a  stormy  wind,  specially  a  whirlwind.]  A 
genus  of  bats  founded  by  Leach  on  a  single  species 
of  unknown  habitat,  the  A.  Cuvieri. 

*se-lttr  -us,  «.    [Lat.]    The  cat.    (Kersey.)    [AiL- 

URUS.] 

JE-mll -I-a,  s.    [Name  of  several  Roman  ladies.] 
-•!«/ ron.:  An    asteroid,  the  159th  found.    It  was 
discovered  by  Paul  Henry  on  the  26th  of  January, 
1876. 

*sem  -u-lous,  a.    [EMULOUS.] 
*sem -ul- iis,  s.    [Lat.    cenm/its=striving    after.] 
A  rival,  a  competitor. 

"The  rival  of  his  fame,  his  only  femulus." 

Drayton:  Polu-Olbion,  8.  18. 

(Trench:  Onsotnc  Deficiencies  in  our  Eng.  Diet., 
p.  12.  i 

JE  -ne-Id,  R.  [Lat.  JEiieis,  fr.  JEnea.s.~\  One  of 
the  great  epic  poems  of  the  world.  It  was  written 
in  Latin  by  Virgil,  and  published  after  his  death, 
which  took  place  about  16  B.  C.  Its  hero  is  .Eneas, 
one  of  the  Trojan  chiefs,  whose  adventures  during 
and  after  the  siege  of  Troy  it  recounts,  till  the  time 
when  he  succeeded  in  fully  establishing  himself  in 
Italy.  The  poet,  like  tho  majority  of  his  country- 
men, believed  that  the  imperial  family  of  tho  Cip- 
sars  hud  .Eneas  for  their  remote  ancestor,  and  that 
many  other  illustrious  Romans  were  descended 
from  his  companions  in  arms. 

*aen-ga -grants,  s.  pi.  [Fr.  engayeant=r<ngaf!- 
ing.  pr.  par.  of  cii</«(/rr=to  engage.]  A  kind  of 
roffl. 

"  .Ea'iw.irniit*  nre  double  ruffles  that  fall  over  the 
\vri-ts."—  L'Jtl'js  Ili,i.  (1694.1. 

»se-nlg  -ma,  s.    [ENIGMA.] 
*se-nlg-mat  -Ick,  n.    [EXIOMATIC.] 
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*88-nIg-ma-ti  ze,  f.  i.  [EXIGMATIZE.] 
se-ol-anth  -us,  s.  [Lat.  JEolnz;  Gr.  a?i?Aos=a 
blossom,  a  flower.]  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  on 
the  order  Lamiacese,  Labiates,  and  the  sectiot 
Ocimoideee.  The  JE.  suavis  is  used  in  Brazil  in 
spasmodic  strangury.  (Lindley.) 

JE-6'-lI-an  (1),  se-6  -11-an  (2),  a.  [From  .Solus, 
the  god  of  the  winds  and  king  of  the  volcanic  islands 
off  the  coast  of  Italy,  now  called  the  "Lipari" 
Islands,  in  the  cavsrus  of  which  the  winds  wen* 
supposed  to  bo  confined.  This  is  probably  an  old 
way  of  attempting  to  explain  the  occurrence  of 
noises  as  of  struggling  air  in  the  caverns,  the  result, 
perhaps,  of  volcanic  commotion.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  jEolus,  or  the  cavern  in  which  he 
was  fabled  to  keep  the  winds  confined. 

"Less  loud  the  winds  that  from  th*  Abtlian  hall 
Roar  through  the  woods,  and  make  whole  forests  fall." 
Pope  :  Homer's  Iliad,  liv.,  459,  460. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  wind. 

"  A  wind  that  through  the  corridor 
Just  stirs  the  curtain,  and  no  more. 
And,  touching  the  rcolian  strings, 
Faints  with  the  burden  that  it  brings  !" 

IMngfellow  :  Golden  Legend. 

JEolian  harp,  s.    A  harp  played  by  jEolusTin 
other  words,  by  the  wind.    It  is  made  by  stretching 
strings  of  catgut  over  a  wooden  sound-box.    If  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  wind,  a  succession  of 
pleasing  sounds  proceed  from  it,  plaintive  when  the 
breeze  is  slight,  but  bolder  as  it  increases  in  force. 
"  As  an  JEolian  harp  through  gusty  doors 
Of  some  old  rain*  its  wild  music  pours." 

I^mgfellow  :  The  Student's  Tale. 
"  Like  an  SEolian  harp  that  wakes 
No  certain  air,  but  overtakes 
Far  thought  with  music  that  it  makes." 

Tennyson  .   Two  Voices. 

JE-6  -11-an  (2),  JE-iSl  -Ic,  a.  [Lat.  JEolius,  JEo- 
licus;  Gr.  AMios,  Aioliko3  =  pertaiamg  to  JSolia, 
or.JSolis.] 

JEolic  dialect:  One  of  the  three  great  dialects  of 
the  Greek  language,  the  others  being  the  Doric  and 
the  Ionic.  Tho  expression  Attic  dialect  often  occurs. 
but  this  should  be  regarded  as  the  normal  type  of 
Greek  rather  than  as  a  divergent  dialect  of  that 
tongue. 

JEolic  digamma:  A  letter  similar  in  character 
and  sound  to  the  letter  F.  It  is  so  called  because 
the  jEoliaiis  used  to  prefix  it  to  certain  words  be- 
ginning with  a  vowel,  and  insert  it  between  vowels 
in  tho  middle  of  words.  It  does  not  appear  as  a 
letter  of  tho  ordinary  classical  Greek  alpnabet. 

JEolic  rocks  (Geol.):  Rocks  formed  by  tho  action 
of  the  wind.  Example,  sand  dunes.  They  are  some- 
times called  also  atrial  rocks. 

JEolic  verse,  called  also  Eulogic,  Archilochian  and 
Pindaric  verse :  A  verse  consisting  of  one  iambus 
or  spondee,  then  of  two  anapests  separated  by  a 
long  syllable,  and  then  another  syllable  concluding 
all. 

JE-6  -11-an,  s.  [The  adjective  used  substantively.] 
A  native  of  ^olia. 

ffi-ol  -I-dsB,  s.  pi.  [J30LIS.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  gasteropodpus  marine  mollusks. 
belonging  to  the  section  Tectibranchia.  The  gills 
are  papillose,  and  arranged  around  tho  sides  of  the 
back;  the  tentacles  are  non-retractile,  and  I  hero  is 
no  distinct  mantle.  There  are  several  genera. 

*se-6l-I  -na,  s.  [Lat.  JEohis,  the  god  of  the  winds.  J 
[JSoLIAN.]  A  small  musical  instrument,  consisting 
of  a  frame  set  with  a  number  of  metallic  laminep, 
or  springs,  and  played  by  the  human  breath.  It  is 
now  rarely  used. 

ffi-81   I-pile,  8.    [EOLIPILE.] 

SB  -Ol-Is,  s.  [Deriv.  uncertain.  From  JEolie= 
ancient  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor  (?).  I  A  genus  of  mol- 
lusks, the  typical  one  of  tho  family  /Eolidee.  Tho 
species  move  about  in  an  active  manner  amont:  tin- 
rocks  at  low  water,  moving  their  tentacles  and  ex- 
tending and  contracting  their  papilla'. 

te'-Sl-Ist',*.  [From  Lat.  JEolm.]  [JEoLiAN.]  A 
pretender  to  inspiration.  [INSPIRATION.]  \.Nirift.) 

86-51  -o-phon,  s.    [EOLOPHON.] 

33 -on,  s.  [Lat.  cEoii  =  eternity,  fr.  Gr.  «Mn  =  (I)  n 
period  of  time,  (spec.)  a  lifetime,  a  generation;  |2| 
a  long  space  of  time,  eternity ;  (8)  n  space  of  time 
clearly  marked  out,  a  period,  an  ago,  a  dispensation. 
(Liddctl  *  Scott.)  II  The  Lat.  iron,  given  above, 
which  is  simply  the  (ir.  .//•>»,  with  the  substitution 
of  the  Lat.  diphthong  or  for  the  <ir.  one,  ai.  is  rare. 
Tho  common  Lat.  word  is  <i  nun.  which  is  DWd  in 
poi-lry  in  most  of  tin-  scu.-fs  nt'  nioii.  :in<t  is  simply 
that  Gr.  term  Latinized,  the  inserted  i-  lx>ing  the 
remains  of  the  ^Eolic  digamma  <i\.  v.i.  Cognate 
words  are  Goth.  at»,  crude  form  </»•</.  l!<>i>i>.  «™> 
ami  Kuhn  derive  all  the<e  terms  from  Sansc.  i  =  to 
go.] 

I.  .tncifiif  Philosophy  and  Theology: 
Imang  th-  <;m»itii-«:  A  virtue,  attribute,  or  per- 
fection  of  God.  personified  ami  regarded  as  an  in- 
ferior s,,rt  of  god  or  goddess.    Thus  Valentinian,  in 


6611,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     5ell,     cliorus,     Shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     ag;     expect,     Xenophon      e?ist.    ph_ 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -(ion,      -|ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -We, 
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the  second  century,  taught  that  in  the  pleroma  (the 
Gnostic  name  for  the  habitation  of  God)  there  were 
thirty  ceons,  fifteen  male  and  fifteen  female ;  besides 
these  there  were  four  unmarried— Horus,  Christ,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  Jesus.  (Mosheim:  Ch,  Hist.)  2d 
cent.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  v,) 

II.  Modern  Science  and  Literature:  A  period  of 
immense  duration,  specially  one  of  those  which 
geology  makes  known. 

**.  .  .  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  ceons"  —  Oiceu.- 
Classif.  of  Mammalia,  p.  58. 

"Haying  waited  through  those  JEons  until  the  proper 
conditions  had  set  in,  did  it  send  the  flat  forth,  'Let  life 
be!'"—  Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science,  vii.  163. 

JE-6n'-I-9.n,  a.  [Latinized  from  Gr.  aionios= 
lasting,  eternal:  Lat.  aeon;  Gr.  atou.]  [JEoN.J  Of 
all  but  eternal  duration. 

"The  sound  of  streams  that  swift  ~r  slow 
Draw  down    r.nnni  :i  hills,  and  sow 
The  dust  of  continents  to  be." 

Tenni'son:  In  Memoriam,  35. 

89-6'-nI-um,  or  ffl-on'-I-iim,  s.  [Latinized  form 
of  Gr.  aionion,  n.  of  adj.  a /on  tos  Blasting,  eternal.] 
Named  from  their  tenacity  of  life.  A  genus  or 
plants  belonging  to  the  order  Crassulacese,  or  Hou.-^t1- 
leeks.  tJE.  arboreum,  the  tree  house-leek,  a  garden 
plant,  is  thickly  laden  with  yellow  flowers. 

W-p^-or'-nlS,  8.  [Gr.  a/pu£=high  and  steep; 
ornts=bird.] 

Palceont.;  A  genus  of  prigantic  birds  founded  by 
Isidore  Geoff roy  Saiut-Hilaire  on  some  fossil  bones 
and  eggs  brought  from  Madagascar.  It  belongs  to 
the  order  Cursores,  and  lias  a  certain  affinity  to  the 
ostrich,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  twice  us  high 
as  that  tall  bird.  The  eggs  were  12*3  inches  111 
length,  and  had  acapacity  equal  to  six  ostrich  eggs, 
or  to  148  of  the  domestic  fowl.  The  remains  were 
found  in  alluvial  soil,  and  were,  geologically  viewed, 
BO  recent  that  it  is  open  to  question  whether  living 
specimens  may  not  yet  bo  found  in  the  unexplored 
parts  of  Madagascar. 

*89-quI-lIb  '-rl-um,  s.    [EQUILIBRIUM.] 

*88-quI-noc'-tla,  s.  />?.  [Lat.  plural  of  cequinoc- 
tium—the  equinox :  ceqims=cfiual ;  nor = night.] 
The  equinoxes. 

".  .  .  as  natural  tempests  are  greatest  about  the 
fequinoctia." — Bacon;  Essays,  ch.  xv. 

*se-qur-pjjL-rate,  r.    [Lat.  regut/>aro=to  put  on 
a  level:  ceq uus = level,  flat;  paro=to  make  equal; 
jK»r=equal.]    To  level  (to  the  ground),  to  raze. 
"Th*  emperidll  citie,  cause  of  all  this  woe, 
King  Latine's  throne,  this  day  i'le  ruinate, 
And  houses  tops  to  th'  ground  (zquiparate." 

Vicars:  Virgil  (1632). 

»-qu6r'-S-flL,  s.  [Lat.  ceguor=the  sea.]  A  genus 
of  Medusae,  the  typical  one  of  the  family  .iEquori- 
dae.  Example:  &.cyanea. 

89-qu8r'- e-9.1,  (t.  [Lat.  ceguoreiw= belonging  to 
the  sea.J  Pertaining  to  the  sea.  A  term  applied  to 
a  fish — the  cequoreal  pipe-fish,  Synynathus  cequo- 
reus,  Linn. 

ffl-qu8r-l-dae,  K.  p?.  [.EQUOREA.]  A  family  of 
Medusae  belonging  to  the  class  Discophora,  and  the 
order  Gymnophthalmia.  It  contains  some  of  the 
largest  species  of  naked  Medusa-. 

a'-er,  s.    [A.  S.  ar=an  oar.]    An  oar.    (Scotch.) 

'* .  .  .  before  the  ship  ly  on  dry  land,  and  put  forth. 
mi  aer." — Stat.  Gild.,  ch.  xxii. 

*a  -er,  s.    [Lat.  a$r;  Gr.  ocr.]    The  air. 

aer  perflabilis.  [Lat.  (Ut.)  = air  able  to  be  blown 
through;  hence  airy,  windy.]  Open  air. 

*'.  .  .  open  air,  which  they  call  aer  perflabilis." — 
Bacon:  A'at.  Hist.,  Cent.  IV.,  g  331. 

aer'-a,  s.    [ERA.] 

a-er-an'-tllus,  s.  [Gr.  m?r=air;  anthos=ti  blos- 
som, a  flower.]  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
family  Orchidaceae.  or  Orchids.  The  .species  are 
aerial,  and  have  large  beautiful  flowery.  They 
occur  in  Madagascar. 

as-rar'-I-an,  s.  [Lat.  cerarhts,  fr.  cerftrivs—ncr- 
taining  to  the  cerarium,  or  treasury :  cera,  plural  of 
ces=copper  ore — money.] 

In  ancient  Rome;  A  citizen  who  had  either  boon 
deprived  of  or  was  not  allowed  to  possess  a  vote, 
and  who  was  moreover  subjected  to  a  heavier  rate 
of  taxation  than  others  possessing  the  same  pecun- 
iary resources. 

"The  atrarians,  consisting  of  those  freedmen.  nntural- 
ized  strangers,  nnd  others,  who,  beiiij*  enrolled  in  no 
tribe,  possessed  no  vote  in  the  comitia,  but  still  enjoyed 
all  the  private  rights  of  Konian  citizens." — Arnold:  Hist, 
of  Rome,  ch,  xvii. 

".  .  .  or  if  he  were  an  ordinary  citizen  he  WHS  expelled 
from  his  tribe,  and  reduced  to  the  class  of  the  rrmr/ans." 
— Ibid. 

a'-Sr-ate,  r.  f.  [Lat.  o#r=air;  suffix  -ate  (fr.  Lat. 
-<ztufn)=:to  make.] 

I.  Gen.:  To  .subject  to  the  action  of  atmospheric 
air,  or  any  of  its  constituents. 
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II.  Specially: 

1.  Agric.  (of  land) :  To  cause  air  to  permeate  the 
soil  of  cultivated  land  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  growth  of  the  plants  upon  it.    [AERATION.] 

2.  Physiol.   (spec,  of  blood) :  To   subject  to  the 
action  of  the  oxygen  existing  in  atmospheric  air ; 
to  oxygenate.    (Used  specially  of  the  arterialization 
of  the  venous  blood  by  the  air  inhaled  into  the 
lungs.) 

"  As  in  most  groups  of  animals,  important  organs,  such 
as  those  for  propelling  the  blood,  or  for  aerating  in."— 
Darwin:  Origin  of  Species,  ch.  xiii. 

"  The  air  passes  to  aerate  the  blood."— Todd  &  Bowman: 
Physiol.  Anat.,  ii.  603. 

"  The  function  by  which  the  fluids  are  thus  aerated  is 
called  respiration." — Ibid.,  i.  24. 

3.  Of  Chem.  <&  Art  (of  bread) :    To  subject,  at  one 
stage  of  the  process  or  manufacture,  to  the  action 
of  carbonic  dioxide.    [AERATED.] 

a  -er-a-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [AERATE.] 
aerated  bread,   a.    Bread   formed  by  forcing 
carbonic  dioxide,  generally  called  carbonic  acid, 
into  the  dough  in  lieu  of  that  developed  by  fer- 
mentation. 

a  -er-a-tlng,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [AERATE.] 
".    .    .   the  inaction  of  the  lungs  as  aerating  organs." — 
Todd  <£•  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  ii.  348. 

a'-er-a'-tion,  s.    [AERATE.] 

I.  Gen. ;.  The  act  of  subjecting  to  the  action  of 
atmospheric  air  or  to  any  of  its  constituents. 

II.  Specially : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  causing  land  to  be  per- 
meated to  a  certain  extent  by  air,  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  growth  of  plants.    The  thor- 
ough breaking  up  of  tenacious  land  by  steam  gives 
access  to  air  and  to  moisture,   the  latter  carrying 
with  it  much  atmospheric  air. 

2.  Physiol.  (of  blood) .'    Oxygcnation.    [See  AER- 
ATE.] 

".  .  .  any  mechanical  impediment  to  the  aeration  of 
the  blood." — Todd  &  Howman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  ii.  403. 

3.  Chem.  &  Art  (of  bread) :    The  act  or  art  of 
aerating  it.    [AERATED.] 

ta-er'-e-al,  a.    [AERIAL.] 

*a'-gr-e-man-cgt  a'-er-e-man-cy%  «.  [AEEO- 
MANCY.] 

a-e'r'-I-al,  fa-e'r'-e-al,  a.  [Formed,  in  imitation 
of  ethereal  (q.  v.),  from  Lat.  aSrius,  more  rarely 
aSr€U8=  (1)  pertaining  to  air,  (2)  rising  high  in  air, 
(3)  vain,  fleeting;  Fr.  oeVien;  Ital.  aereo.] 

Tf  The  spelling  a&real  is  rare,  and  used  chiefly  in 
poetry. 

I.  Gen. :    In  any  way  pertaining  to,  or  connected 
with,  the  air. 

II.  Specialty: 

1.  Consisting  of  air.  or  of  a  gaseous  substance 
like  it.    Filled  with  air  or  anything  similar. 

"Soft  o'er  the  shrouds  n'frial  whispers  breathe, 
That  seemed  but  zephyrs  to  the  train  beneath." 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock;  canto  ii.,  57,  58. 

"...    from  the  earth 
Up  hither,  like  aerial  vapors  flew." 

MHton;  P.  £.,  bk.  in. 

"Twelve  days,  while  Boreas  vex'd  th'  aerial  space, 
My  hospitable  dome  he  deign'd  to  grace." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xix.,  230-1. 

2.  Resembling  air. 

"  Before  us,  mountains  stern  and  desolate; 
But  in  the  majesty  of  distance  now 
Set  off,  and  to  our  ken  appearing  fair 
Of  aspect,  with  aerial  softness  clad, 
And  beautified  with  morning's  purple  beams." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

3.  Produced  by  the  air. 

"The  gifts  of  heav'n  my  following  song  pursues; 
Aerial  honey  and  ambrosial  dues." 

Dryden:   Virg.,  Gear. 

4.  Inhabiting  or  traversing  the  air. 

"  Where  those  immortal  shapes 
Of  bright  aerial  spirits  live  innpher'd, 
In  regions  mild  of  calm  and  ser  ne  air." 

JUilton:  ('omits. 

*'  Aerial  animals  may  be  subdivided  into  birds  and 
flies." — Locke. 

"Or  fetch  the  aerial  eagle  to  the  ground, 
Till  drooping,  sick'ning,  dying,  they  began." 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  ep.  iii.,  222,  223. 
".    .    .    although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  young  of  other 
spiders  do  possess  the  power  of  performing  aerial  voy- 
ages."— Dane  in:   n>;/t<[/«  round  the  World,  ch.  viii. 

*|  APrial  muftir:  Music  in  the  air.     (Milton.) 

5.  Rising  high  in  the  air. 

" .    .    .    upon  rock 
Aerial,  or  in  green  secluded  vale." 

Irordtworfftj  JBnrarafeH,  bk.  iii. 

6.  Feeding  on  air.     Afirial  plants  aro  those  which 
absorb  most  of  their  food  from  the  atmosphere. 
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III.  Fig.:  Ethereal,  refined. 

"  Some  music  is  above  me;  most  music  is  beneath  me.  T 
like  Beethoven  or  Mozart,  or  else  some  of  the  a* rial  com- 
positions of  the  older  Italians." — Coleridge:  Table  Talk. 

*  If  Aerial  acid:  What  was  subsequently  called 
carbonic  acid,  and  now  is  termed  carbonic  dioxide. 
(Ure.\ 

Aerial  images:  Images  caused  by  the  convergence 
of  refracted  and  reflected  rays  of  light,  when  these 
appear  to  be  suspended  in  the  air.  Examples,  the 
mirage  and  the  images  formed  by  a  concave  mirror. 

Aerial  perspective :  That  higher  artistic  manage- 
ment of  the  perspective  of  a  landscape  which  not 
merely  presents  tno  various  objects  of  the  relative- 
size  which,  by  the  laws  of  perspective,  they  must 
assume  when  viewed  from  the  observer's  stand- 
point, but  also  succeeds  in  impart  intr  effects  as  if ' 
they  were  seen  with  their  outline  softened  by  the 
action  of  air.  Claude  Lorraine  was  specially  dis- 
tinguished for  this  high  artistic  attainment. 

"These  results  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  what  artists 
call  aerial  perspective." — Tyndall :  Frag,  of  Science,  x.  284. 

*a-6r-I-ar-I-tf,  «•  [Eng.  aerial;  -ity.]  Airiness,. 
unsubstantiality.  (De  Quincey.) 

a-er'-I-al-ly1,  adv.  [AERIAL.]  In  an  aerial  maii-- 
ner. 

"  Your  hair  is  darker,  and  your  eyes 
Touched  with  a  somewhat  darker  hue, 
And  less  aerially  blue." — Tennyson:  Margaret. 

i-e'r  -I-gins,  «. 

Church  Hist. :  The  followers  of  AGrius,  a  presbyter- 
who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  and  held  semi-Arian 
tenets  respecting  the  Trinity.  Ho,  moreover,  main- 
tained that  there  was  no  scriptural  distinction  be- 
tween bishops  and  presbyters,  that  Easter  should 
not  be  celebrated,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
irayers  for  the  dead.  (Mosheim:  Ch.  Hist.,  Cent- 


*8er'-I-C9.,  s.  [Lat.  certs,  genit.  of  ces  =  copper,, 
bronze,  sometimes  incorrectly  rendered  brass.]  "A. 
tish  of  the  color  of  brass,  a  herring,  a  rod  herring."— 
(Kersey.) 

a-er'-I-dSs,  s.  [Lat.  aer ;  Gr.  aer  =  the  air.} 
[AIR-PLANTS. ]  A  genus  of  planta  belonging  to  tl»j 
order  Orchidacetp,  or  Orchids.  It  derives  its  nanir 
from  the  fact  that  the  species  appear  to  derive  their 
principal  nourishment  from  the  air,  as  they  can 
exist  for  weeks  in  their  native  clime,  and  send  forth 
blossom  after  blossom  while  hung  up  in  a  room  quite- 
away  from  the  vegetable  soil.  Their  flowers  are 
beautiful  and  finely  fragrant.  The  A.  odoratum 
is  sometimes  kept  in  greenhouses,  but  rarely 
flowers. 

*a'-gr-Ie,  s.    [EYRIE.] 

a-er-If-er-oiis,  a.  [Lat,  afr  =  air;  fero  =  \n- 
bear.]  Air-bearing,  bringing  air,  conveying  air. 
(Used  chiefly  in  biology.) 

"The  aeriferous  tubes  in  insects  are  called  trachece."— - 
Owen :  Invertebr.  Animals,  Lect.  zvii. 

a-er-If  -Ic-a  -tion,  «.  [Lat.  aer  =  air ;  facio  =  to- 
make.J 

1.  The  act  of  combining   air  with  another  stib— 
stance,  or  the  state  of  being  so  combined. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  rendering  any  substance- 
gaseous,  or  the  state  of  being  so  transformed. 

a  -er-I-f led,  pa.  par.  &  a.   [AEBIFY.J 

a'-§r-I-form,  a.  [In  Fr.  aerifornie;  Lat,  aer= 
air,  and/or»w=form.j  Of  the  form  of  air;  that  is, 
gaseous,  as  opposed  to  liquid  or  solid. 

"The  inorganic  matters  are  tiVriform,  liquid,  or  solid." 
— r<xM  d*  Itotcmuii:  l'liifst«l.  Anat.,  i.  13. 

a  -er-I-ff,  v.  t.  [Lat.  o£r=air,  and  /acio=to- 
make.J 

1.  To  combine  (a  substance)  with  air;  to  infuse 
air  into. 

2.  To  convert  from  the  liquid  or  solid  into  tlie 
gaseous  state. 

a'-er-8-9fst,  s.     [Gr.  a^r=air;  kystis=n  blad- 
der.! 
Hot. :  One  of  the  air-cells  of  an  algal. 

a-er  o-dy'-nam -Ics, ».  [Lat.«?r,-Gr.n^r,  andrf.v- 
namix— force,  power.l  [DYNAMICS.]  The  science- 
which  treats  of  the  force  exerted  Dy  air  when  in 
motion. 

a  er  og'-nos  f,  s.  [Gr.  ocr=air,  and  gm~>sis=(l) 
inquiry,  (2)  knowledge:  pHpiO>fc0=to  perceive,  to 
know.]  The  science  which  investigates  the  subject 
of  the  air. 

a-er  6g'  raph-y1,  .«.  [In  Fr.  afrof/raphie,  fr.  Gr. 
aer=the  air:  nr^i>ltc~a  description,  fr.  gr(tpho=to 
write.]  A  description  of  the  air  as  it  is,  without 
special  innuiry  into  the  causes  which  make  it  as  we 
find  it.  These  fall  under  AEROLOGY  (q.  v.). 

"  .•li-'iw/m;)?!!/.  A  description  of  the  air  or  atmosphere, 
its  limits,  properties,  Ac.,  amounting  to  much  the  same. 
us  tirrnlt,/!/!,  nnlc*~  the  latter  be  confined  to  the  theory* 
and  the  former  to  the  description." — I'anlvlvgia,  "Aerog— 
rnj'tiit." 


late,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    thSre;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wSrli,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cfib,     ctire,     unite,     car,     rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw- 
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aeschynite 


__ . —    —  —„,.  *»vuv  <  ini'i<..>i  M.  lium  uiu  i, ni   i  N.i!  IL  not  uiifreQuently  '  _. 

s   under"  the*  operaHon  ,,['  gr.vi'tv they' Ml       ta-er-o-met  -lie,  «.     [AEROMETER.]    Pertaining  «  Poised  almost  without  motion  in  the  air. 

%S£tifS£5S«  mo^^'from'tir  V*t    SS^eteT"61™"*  °'  '^  ""  to  aSr°metry  "  *""  p^K!S^^^^iSi'^S3&^^SSi 

that  the  fall  of  one  or  more  aerolites  is  generally       ta-er  om.-et-r? ,  s.     [In  Fr.  atromttrie,  fr.  Or.  ^nc^c^ndh,  '^e^maffcs0"'11""1"'^  auvba"OOIU1- "~ 

preceded  by  the  appearance  of  a  meteoric  fire-ball,    aer— the    air;    inetron=a   measure.]    The   science  -   *    '                            -   ~    x    *~* 

wliich.  after  gleaming  forth  for  a  brief  period,  then    which  "  measures  the  air,"  that  is,  ascertains  the  a-er-os  tat  -1C,   or  a-er-os-tat -1-cal,  a.     [In 

explodes,  irresistibly  suggesting  the  inference  that    mean  bulk  of  the  several  gases  of  which  it  consists,  f  r.  aerostat  ique.]   "Standing    in  the  air.  Pertam- 

the  aerolites  which  fall  constitute  its  fragments,    W1*n  their  pressure,  elasticity,  rarefaction,  and  con-  mg  to  aerostatics. 

densation.  Pneumatics  is  the  term  more  commonly  "...     aerostats  or  aerostatic  machines."— Bncad. 

employed.  land.,  "Pneumatics." 

"Wolflos,  in  lien  of  pneumatic,  uses  the  word  aerom-  a-er-8s-tal  -ICS,   8.     [In  Ger.   aerostatik.']      The 

e'??'»n?"  theart,Pf  measuring  the  air."— Ency.   Land.,  science  which  treats  of  air  at  rest,  that  is,  with  its 

""•    *  particles  in  equilibrium.    Opposed  to  pneumatics, 

a  -er-on-aut,  s.  [In  Fr.  aironaute,  fr.  Lat.  aer=  the  science  which  treats  of  air  in  motion. 

—  fr.  Gr.  o«r=theair;  a  gr-fis-ta'-tion,  s.    [In  Fr.  aerostation.] 


Hence  aerolites 
and  large  mete- 
ors are  classed 
under  one  cate- 
gory. Sometimes 
<i^r<ilite  and  me- 
teorite are  made 
quite  synony- 
mous terms ;  but 
it  is  better  to 
draw  a  distinc- 
tion between  the 
two,  making 
meteorite  the 
general  word 
and  limiting 
aerolite  to  the 
stony  varieties 
of  the  genus. 
The  aerolites  in  this  limited  sense,  as  a  rule,  fall  to 

the  ground  in  an  incandescent  state.    They  are  gen-    

erally  sub-angular,  but  with   the   angular   points    fall, 
rounded  off,  and  are  coated,  to  the  depth  of  about  a    T 


. 

T    r ..      *  »                                      ,  ..     .   ,    .          .  1.  Ihe  science  orart  of  suspending,  ana  if 

I.  Lit. .  A  human  being  or  one  of  the  inferior  am-  controllins  balloons  in  the  air ;  aeronautic*, 

mals  navigating  the  air.  2.  The  science  of  weighing  air ;  the  static  portico 

ball                     "                      ng        °  ascends   m  a  of  pneumatics. 

"  The  general  principles  of  aerostation  are  so  little  dif- 

W  hen  the  aeronaut  wishes  to  descend  he  opens  the  ferent  from  those  of  hydrostatics,    that    it    may 

valve  at  the  top  of  the  balloon  by  means  of  the  cord,  superfluous  to  write  more  upon  them."-.4dam«. 

•1  the  bal10011  9lnk8'-4'-  --'---  -      "  -  —  - 


Aerolite. 


(6)  Of  a  spider  which  sails  aloft  by  means  of  a 
thread  which  itself  has  spun. 
"The  little  aeronaut,   as  soon  as  it  arrived  on  board, 

nd  then  re-ascending  the  same  thread." — Darwin: 
'.  round  the  World,  ch.  viii. 


quarter  of  a  line,  with  a  black  crust  like  varnish.       n.  Fig.:  One  who  commits  himself  to  a  political 
When  fractured  they  commonly  display  a  series  of    or  other  scheme,  beautiful  for  a  spectator  to  con- 


att,emnt  tn 

attempt  * 


I  <  II  II,   glO-LU,  gllttll*        **.«*!*    -*3    njunvi    ill    UUMV  UlUUtUU  7.         •. — .     '.      "•     ' T    . 1        T^ —  •      • 

in  nearly  every  aerolite,  sometimes  malleable,  aud  nautical,  pertaining  to  ships.]    Pertaining  to  the 

sometimes  in  a  state  of  oxide.     It  is  always  in  con-  navigation  of  the  air  by  means  of  balloons,  or  in 

nection  with  nickel.    Other  substances   found   in  some  similar  way. 


SB-ru-feln'-e-ous,  se-ru'-gl-nous,  a.  [Lat.  ce.ru- 
ginoeus.}  Pervaded  by  copper  rust ;  with  the  rust 

Nat.  Science :  Verdigris-green ;  having  a  color  like 
that  of  cerugo,  or  verdigris,  without  its  being  im- 
plied, however,  that  any  oxide  of  copper  is  actually 
present. 

tss-ru.'-g6,  8.  [Lat.  from  ce«=copper  ore,  copper-1: 

1.  Rust  of  copper,  whether  natural  or  artificial. 

" Copper  is  turned  into  green,  named  aerugo,  tea  virtue." 
— Bacon:  Physiol.  Kern. 

2.  Mildew. 

"  jErugo.    The  rust  or  canker  of  metal,  verdigris;  also 


'y  _  ^^      vl..,v.      .^..^u.^,        wuuliiua     iv.    tl     -      ^^l«l«l 

small  gray  spherical  bodies  in  a  gritty  substance,  template,  buTver'y  p^rUous'to'the  operator'. 

S^ffi^TEW |E?£  s±£  ^xiKSSMSStsSZ 

times  termed  chondritic  aerolites,  from  Gr.  rfcon-       .   _     ~ 

dritcs=of  the  shape  or  size  of  groats;  cfcondro«=a  _  a-er-on-au -tic,  o.    [(    '    Lat.  a£r=the  air,  or  

corn,  grain,  groat.    Iron  is  found  in  large  quantity  Gr.  ot-r=the  air;   (2)  Lat.  nauticus,  Gr.  nautikos=    mildew,  or  the  blasting  of  corn."- 

a.-Sl-f,  a.    [Lat.  aerews,  a  rarer  way  of  spelling- 
o^rius.]     [AlBY.]    A  poetic  way  of  spelling  AlRT 

(q-v.). 

more  limited  quantity  in  aerolites  are  silica,  mag-       a-er-on-au  -tics,  s.      [In.    Fr.    afronautigue.] 

nesia,  sulphur,  alumina,  lime,  manganese,  chrome,  The  science  or  art  which  treats  of  aerial  naviga- 

cobalt,  carbon,  soda,  and  water.    No  new  element  tion.  With  the  example  before  him  of  birds  created 

has  been  found,  but  the  combination  of  the  old  oues  anatomically  on  a  type  in  some  essential  particu- 

is  different  from  any  occurring  in  this  planet.  lars  similar  to  his  own,  man  was  certain  to  covet 

Though  the  fact  that  stones  could  fall  from  the  and  seek  to  attain  the  art  of  flying.    Two  fatal 

sky  to  the  earth  was    doubted   by  the  scientific  difficulties,  however,  appear  forever  to  forbid  his 

almost  till  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  success  in  this  endeavor  unless  he  be  assisted  by 

occurrence  of  such  a  phenomenon  had  been  again  machinery    to   supplement  his   physical   defects, 

and  again  popularly  reported  in  various  countries,  Compared   with    a    bird   he     is     proportionately 

and  from  a  high  period  of  antiquity.    There  is  rea-  heavier,  and  that  to  no  slight  extent ;  whilst,  in 

son  to  believe  that  the  object  of  worship  in  many  a  addition  to  this,  the  conformation  of  his  breast 

pagan  shrine  in  ancient  times  was  an  aerolite ;  that  does  not  afford  a  proper  point  of  attachment  for 

this  was  the  case  with  the  idol  worshiped  in  the  the  powerful  muscles  required  to  use  his  arms  after       mo,  ». 

great  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  is  all  but  im-  the  manner  of  wings.    Any  one  carving  the  breast    3,  4,  &c. 

plied  in  the  town-clerk's  words,  "  The  image  which  of  a  fowl  can  at  once  perceive  the  superiority  in  this 


"  Throws  his  steep  flight  in  many  an  aery  wheel, 
Nor  stay'd  till  on  Niphates'  top  he  lights." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  bk.  Ui. 
"  Whence  that  aery  bloom  of  thine." 

Tennyson:  Adeline. 

Afrti-light :  The  same  as  airy-light,  that  is,  light 
as  air. 

".      .     .    his  sleep 

Was  aery-light,  from  pure  digestion  bred, 
And  temperate  vapors  bland. 

Stilton:  Par.  Lost,  bk.  v. 

a'-Sr-?, «.    [EYRTE.] 

838,8.    [Lat.]    1,  Copper  ore,  copper;  2,  bronze; 


respect,  even  of  that  type  o"f  bird,  to  the  strongest 
man.  To  affix  wings  to  the  arms  is  useless,  if  the 
latter  are  too  weak  to  turn  them  to  account.  From 


fell  down  from  Jupiter"  (Acts  xix.  35J.    [AEEO-SID- 
EEITE,  METEORITE.  SIDEKITE.] 

ining  to  an 

"May22d. — Aerolitic  meteor  observed  at  L'Orient  and 

Vannes."— Brit.  Assoc.  Report  (1869).  __       

a-er  61  og  -leal    «     [Gr  (1)  o«r=air-  f')  lotos  one's  passage   in   an    aerial    vessel.     The   art  of 

=a  discourse.]    Pertaining  to  aerology.    '  A?™n?,utits_  js',  L"  J!?e_pr?s?nAf??!f:_0.f^!!n£?' 


aes  cyprium.    Copper.    (Pliny.)    (Dana.) 

883  grave.    [Lat.  028=copper;  grave,  a.  of  gravi* 

A'umVxm. :  (1)  Theold  heavy  coins  ns  distinguished 
reduced  in  value.    (2)  Any  quantity  of 


a-er-61  -o-gist,  s.  [dr.  mV=air,  and  logistes= 
a  calculator,  a  reasoner :  or  f  r.  Eng.  aerology,  aud 
affix  -tsf.]  One  who  is  a  proficient  in,  or  at  least 
studies,  aerology. 


. 
virtually  that  of  making  and  n 


ta-er-6n-au'-tl§m,  s.     [Eng.   aeronaut; 
The  same  as  AERONAUTICS  (  q.  v.). 


•ism.] 


a-er-6  pho  -bl-ft,  s.   [Gr.  aer=  air,  and  phobos= 
fear;  fr.  phebomai=to  fear.] 


a-er-ol    6  gf ,  ».    [In  Fr.  nfrnlogie,  fr.  Gr.  aer= 
tlie  air;    lorjos—m  discourse.]    The   science  which 

d^a^e^ol"to^e^e^ttob^lrfifacbj    symptomln'hydrophobia  and'some  other "diseases'. 
aerography  (a  writing  about  or  a  iB-scription  of  tlie 


a'-er-5-phyte,  «.     [Gr.  oer=air,  and  pliyton  =  a 


air)  was  an  appropriate  enough  name;  but  now    plant,  a  tree;  phyo=to  bring  forth.]   A^plantwhich 


that  the  causes  of  many  aerial  phenomena  are  be-    lives  exclusively  in  the   air,  a   parasitical  plant!    physician. 
iu'  known,  nerolfxjy  (a  discourse  or  reasoning    Many  Orchids  are  airophytes,  and  a  fungus  akin  to 


"  Next,  in  this  ancient  division,  come  the  Roman  coins, 
beginning  with  the  copper — the  o-flyrurc— at  first  a  pound 
in  weight,  which  came  into  use  about  the  third  century 
B.  Q"—  Xichols:  Handbook  of  Brit.  Mas.  (1870),  pp.  387*. 

Ets  ustum.    Calcined  copper.    (Kersey.) 

KB  viride  (lit.= green  copper).  The  rust  of 
copper.  [JSRTJGO  (2).] 

*SBS  -chna,  s.    [J£SHJJA.] 

JEs-cii-lap -Ian,  a.  Pertaining  to  .Esculapius  r 
medicinal. 

Jis-ctt-la  -pi  iis,  s.     The   god   of  medicine;   a 


about  tin1  air)  is  the  more  suitable  term. 


Mucor  is  called  Aerophyton. 


ses-chf-nan'-thus,   s.     ._..   _ 
an thos= blossom,  flower.]    A  genus  of  plants    bo- 


[Gr. 


"  He  tempteth  ofte,  and  eek  also 

Aeremnnce  in  juggement." 
Cower  .VS.,  Soc.  Antiq.,  134,  f.     (BalliKell.) 

1  Airamaniie  is  the  spelling  by  Cotgrave,  afro- 
manicy  that  by  Kersey  and  in  modern  books  of 
refe-ence. 

*a-er-6m -el-I,  s.  [Lat.  a£r=air;  mel=honey.] 
Honey  dew.  (Kersey.) 

ta  er  om  -et-er,  s.  [In  Fr.  atrometre.  fr.  Gr. 
«er=the  air;  metron  =  a  measure.] 

In  a  general  sense :  Any  instrument  for  "  measur- 
ing the  air  " 


a  er-Ss-cSp  -?,  «.    [Gr.  ocr=air,  and  skopeo  =  to  other  countri<>-. 

Ix-hol.l.]    The  observation  of  the  air.  as'-cltf-ntte,  ».    [In  Ger.  crehynit:  Gr.  aitchuniS 

a -er-8-sI  der -lie,  «.     [  Gr.  aer  =  air,  sidfros=  =shame,  dishonor.    So  named  by  Iferzelius,  who 

iron.]  felt  put  to  the  blush  because  chemical  science  was 

.I/in.:  Meteoric  iron,  an  alloy  of  iron  and  nickel,  not  sufficiently  far  advanced  . 'it  the  tune  of  I 


b<Sil,     b(5y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat, 
-cian,      -tian  =  sban.     -tion, 


cell, 
-sion 


chorus, 
-  shun; 


fnin, 
-tion, 


bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious, 


sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f- 
-sious  =  shiSs.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel.      del.. 


seschynomene 

•Composition:  columbic  and  titanic  acids,  together 
about  51'45,  protoxide  of  cerium  18'49,  thoria  15'75, 
•with  other  ingredients  in  smaller  quantity.  From 
Minsk  and  Orenburg,  in  Russia. 

SBS-ch?n-om  -en-e,  s.  [In  Fr.  eschynomene ;  Lat. 
(eschynomene ;  Gr.  aisfhynumene=ashamed,  pa. par. 
of  aischynomai=to  be  ashamed;  aischyna=to  dis- 
figure, to  dishonor.  A  plant  with  sensitive  leaves 
mentioned  by  Pliny.  Apparently  it  was  a  Mimosa.] 
Bastard  Sensitive  Plant,  a  genus  of  papilionaceous 
plants  of  the  sub-section  Hedysarea?.  They  have 
.jointed  pods,  and  generally  yellow  racemes  of 
flowers.  Upward  of  thirty  species  are  known.  JB. 
sensitivus,  from  the  West  Indies,  has  sensitive 
leaves;  so  also  is  JE.  viscidula  from  Florida.  The 
stem  of  JE.  aspera,  which  resembles  pith  for  light- 
ness, and  is  called  in  India  solah,  is  cut  into  thin 
strips  for  the  manufacture  of  solan  hats,  most  use- 
ful articles  for  the  protection  of  the  head  against  the 
fierce  tropical  sun-heat.  It  is  also  made  into  swim- 
ming jackets,  floats  for  nets,  bottles,  models  of 
temples,  and  other  objects  of  sale. 

SBS-chf-nom  -en-ofis,  a.    [^ESCHYNOMEXE.] 
Bot, :  Pertaining  to  the  genus  JSschynomene,  or 
to  any  plant  which,  when  one  comes  near  it  with 
his  hand,  shrinks  in  its  leaves.    (Bailey:  Dict..&c.) 
ses-cu.-la  -$e-89,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  amculus  (q.  v.).] 
An  old  order  of  exogenous  plants,  now  merged  in 
the  order  Sapindaceee.  They  have  a  five-lobed  calyx, 
five  or  four  petals,  seven  or  eight  stamina,  a  three- 
angled  three-celled  ovary,  and  a  coriaceous  fruit, 
with  one.  two,  or  three  valves,  and  as  many  cells  and 
seeds.    The  leaves  are  opposite,  without  stipules, 
-and  are  quinate  or  septenate.    The  flowers  are  in 
terminal  racemes.    The  order  or  sub-order  contains 
the  Horse-chestnuts.    [.EsctTLUS.] 
ses-c\l-le"-tln,  s.    [Lat.  cesculus  (q.  v.).] 
Chemistry:      A     bitter      crystalline      substance 
(C9H604). 

SBS'-CU-Hn,  s.  [Lat.  cesculus  (q.v.).] 
Chem. :  C2iH>tOj3.  A  crystalline  fluorescent  bit- 
ter substance  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  genera 
jEscuIus  and  Pavia.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  very 
fluorescent.  The  reflected  light  is  of  a  sky-blue 
color.  By  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  re- 
solved into  glucose  and  eesculetin. 

ses  -CU-lus,  «.  [In  Sp.  &  Port,  cesculo,  fr.  Lat. 
asculus,  used  by  Virgil  and  Horace  for  a  kind  of 
oak.  believed  by  Lindlev  and  others  to  be  a  variety 
of  fyiercus  sessijlora.  (Lindley:  Veg.  Kingd.,  1817, 
p.  291.)  In  classical  Latin  it  appears  never  to  mean 
the  horse-chestnut  tree.] 

Bot. :  Horse-chestnuts.  A  genus  of  plants  of  tho 
order  Sapindaceae,  Soap-worts,  and  the  section  Hip- 
pocastanea?.  There  are  several  native  species  in 
North  America,  where  they  are  commonly  called 
buckeyes  (q.  v.). 

jesli  na,  *ses'-chna,  s.  A  genus  of  insects  be- 
longing to  the  order  Neuroptera  and  the  family 
Libellulidee,  or  Dragon-flies.  They  have  the  abdo- 
men narrow  and  elongated,  in  place  of  cnsiform.  as 
in  the  Libellulse  proper.  The  middle  lobe  of  the 
labium  is  large,  and  the  two  hinder  simple  eyes  are 
on  a  transverse  keel-formed  elevation.  The  larvw 
are  proportionately  larger  than  those  of  Libelluhr; 
their  eyes  are  larger,  their  mask  is  flat  and  pro- 
'vided  with  two  strong  talons. 

"jEschna. — The  ash-colored  water-fly.—  Kersey. 

868-1199-?,  s-     [ESXECY.] 

^E  sop,  8.  [Lat.  JEsopus."\  A  Greek  writer,  the 
reputed  author  of  the  most  celebrated  collection  of 
ancient  fables.  It  is  said  that  he  lived  in  tho  latter 
part  of  the  sixth  century  B.  C. ;  that  he  was  a  slave 
at  Samos,  but  was  afterward  set  free.  In  reality, 
however,  his  date,  the  events  of  his  life,  nay,  even 
the  fact  of  his  having  existed  at  all,  are  all  some- 
what uncertain. 

JEsop  prawns,  s.  [From  the  above-mentioned 
JEsop,  whom  some  writers  in  the  Middle  Ages  rep- 
resented as  ugly  and  deformed,  which  the  ancients 
liad  not  done.  Tho  J£sop  prawns  are  supposed  to 
resemble  the  fabulist  in  having  their  abdomen 
raised  toward  the  center  and  then  bent  downward.] 
Prawns  belonging  to  the  genus  Hippolyte,  or  its  im- 
mediate allies. 

aes-the  -sl-a,,  s.  [From  Or.  «i'sMc8/s=perceptiun 
by  the  senses,  feeling;  aifthanomni=tat.  aittthesomiii 
=  to  perceive.]  Perception,  feeling,  sensibility.  The 
opposite  of  ANAESTHESIA  (q.  v.). 

eBS-thete',  «.    One  who  affects  a  peculiar  liking 

for  testheties. 

ses-the  -tic,  seg-the  -tlc-al  (sometimes  -thet  - 
Ic  I,  <«.  [In  Fr.  esthftique;  Gr.  ai*tltetikos=ot  or 
f nun  perception,  perceptive,  («'sM<?s/s=perception.] 
[  AISTHESIA.]  Pertaining  to  the  science  of  (esthetics. 

"Many  years  ago  I  met  with  a  quotation  from  a  Germtin 
.author  to  the  effect  that  the  n-sthetic  sentiments  originate 
from  the  play-impulse."— llertnrf  >>-«„..,  /v,, ,,•,•„/,.«  of 
Physiology,  vol.  ii.,^  633. 
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ses-the  -tics,  es-the  -tics  (sometimes  -thet  - 
Ics),  8.  [In  Fr.  esthetique,  from  Gr.  aisthctikos= 
perceptive.]  [  JSaTHEHiA/l  The  science  which  treats 
of  the  beautiful  anil  tho  pleasing.  The  term  was 
first  used  in  its  present  sense  by  Wolf  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  According  to  Herbert 
Spencer,  one  characteristic  of  aesthetic  feelings  is 
that  they  are  separated  from  the  functions  requisite 
to  sustain  life,  and  it  is  not  till  the  latter  have  had 
proper  scope  accorded  them  that  the  forme_r  gain 
power  enough  to  act.  The  delight  in  painting, 
music,  sculpture,  poetry,  and  tho  drama,  nay,  even 
in  fine  mathematical  demonstrations,  is  aesthetic; 
and  the  science  investigates  the  origin  of  such  sen- 
sations, the  laws  which  characterize  them,  and  the 
excellent  effects  which,  when  they  are  not  abused, 
result  from  their  operation  to  humanity.  (Herbert 
Spencer:  Principles  of  Physiolot/y,  2d  ed.,  vol.  ii., 
^533-40.) 

aestho-physiology,  s.  [Gr.  (1)  ais/h«si8=per- 
ception  by  the  senses,  especially  by  feeling,  from 
fiisthattontai—to  perceive ;  and  (2)  physiology  (q*  v.). 
For  brevity  preferred  to  (esthesi-physiolorjy.j  A 
word  introduced  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  to  desig- 
nate that  section  of  psychology  which  treats  of 
sensation  and  emotion  in  their  relations  to  nervous 
action.  (Herbert  Spencer:  Psychology,  vol.  i., 
ch.  vi.) 

ses  -tlm-a-tbr-y',  a.    [ESTIMATORY.] 

tsBS-ti  -va,l,  es-ti'-va>l,  *ses-tl  -vail,  ses  -tlve, 
a.  [Lat.  (Estivu&j  from  cEStas=the  hot  season,  sum- 
mer.] Pertaining  to  summer;  continuing  through 
the  summer. 

ITThe  spelling  txstivall  is  in  Holland  (1609),  and 
in  Rider's  Diet.  (1640) ;  thatof  cestival  is  in  Kersey's 
Diet.  (1721) ;  estival  in  Johnson's  Diet.  (1773). 

"  Auriga  mounted  in  a  chariot  bright 
(Else  styl'd  Heniochus)  receives  hi»  light 

In  th1  leittii-e  circle." — Sylvester:  Du  Bartas. 
The  cestival  solstice :  The  summer  solstice. 

"  In  which  at  the  time  of  the  restivall  solstice,  when  the 
sunne  stretcheth  to  the  uttermost  of  his  summer  race." 
— Holland:  Ammiantis  Marcellinus  (1609). 

ses  -tlv-ate  (also  &),  es-tlv  ate,  r.  i.  [Lat. 
o?8r/ro=to  spend  the  summer.] 

1.  Gen.:  To  remain  in  a  place  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

2.  Spec.:  To  fall  into  a  summer  sleep. 

"The  mollusca  of  temperate  and  cold  climates  are  sub- 
ject to  hit'ri-itiitian;  during  which  state  the  heart  ceases 
to  beat,  respiration  is  nearly  suspended,  and  injuries  are 
not  healed.  They  also  <> .~t i <-,>t, .  or  fall  into  a  summer 
sleep,  when  the  heat  is  great,  but  in  this  the  animal 
functions  are  much  less  interrupted." — Miiller  :  Quoted 
in  H'oorfwarrf's  "  .Vuf/Hsca,"  p.  49. 

ses-tlv-a-tipn  (also  se),  es-tlv-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat. 
(Kstivatum,  supine  of  cestim=to  spend  the  summer.  | 
[^ESTIVATE.]  The  state  of  spending  the  summer  at 
any  place  or  in  any  particular  way. 

IF  In  the  same  book  (Introd.  to  Bot.,  3d  ed.), 
Lindley  has  the  spelling  aestivation  at  p.  152,  and 
estivation  at  p.  483.  • 

Used:  fl.  Of  man. 

"  A  grotto  is  a  place  of  shade  or  estivation."— Bacon. 

f->.  Zool. :  Of  mollusks.  The  state  .of  being  in  a 
summer  sleep.  (Woodward:  Mollusca,  p.  475.) 
[See.EsTiVATE(2).] 

3.  Bot. :    A  term  used  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
parts  of  a  blossom  are  arranged  within  a  flower- 
bud  before  the  opening  of  the  latter.    It  is  more 
rarely  called  prefloration.    The  word  (estivation  is 
separately  applied  to  the  calyx,  the  corolla,  tho 
stamens,  and  the  pistil,  but  not  to  the  flower  in 
general.    There  are  many    kinds  of  aestivation.    It 
may  be  imbricated,  or  valvate,  or  convolute,  orcir- 
cinate,  or  twisted,  or  of  various  other  types. 

ses'-tu-ar-y', «.    [ESTUARY.] 

*ses  -tiire,  s.  [Lat.  <rshio=toboil,  to  rage;  a-stus 
=  heat.  lire ;  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea ;  a  surge,  a 
wave.]  Rage.  (Chapman:  Homer.) 

*se-ta  -te  pro-ban -da,  a.  &  par.  [Lat.=with 
the  age  to  be  proved ;  for  the  proving  of  the  age.l 

Old  Lair:  A  writ  which  lay  for  the  heir  of  the 
tenant  holding  of  tho  king  in  chief  to  prove  himself 
to  be  of  full  age.  (Kersey.) 

se-thal-I-uin,  8.  [Gr.  aithaloei8=sooty:  from 
ai'Ma£o8=soot.]  A  genus  of  Fuugals,  one  species  of 
which,  JE.  flavum,  does  much  damage  to  stoves 
and  garden  frames,  the  high  temperature  enabling 
it  greatly  to  flourish  and  increase.  When  it  ap- 
pears on  a  stove  plant,  the  latter  should  be  dusted 
with  quicklime  or  salt.  (Treasury  of  not.,  <tc.) 

£th'-el,  £th-el,  Ath-el,  s.  [A.  s.]  in  compos. 

=  nol)le.     Used  in  proper  names.  as  Ktlielbert,  Etli- 
clred,  Ethehvulf,  Ethelbald.  Athelstane. 

jfith  -el  Ing,  fith  el-Ing,  Ath  el-Ing,  s.  [A.S.] 
Properly  a  nobleman,  but  generally  confined  ID 
princee  <>f  the  blood;  it  is  less  frequently  used  of  a 
ruler  or  governor.  Ituectirs  as  a  in-oper  name,  as 
Edgar  Athelintf.  [ADBLZNO.] 


aetites 

seth-e-8g  -am-Ofis,  a.  [Gr.  at"(W;s=unwonted, 
unusual;  a.priv.,  andt7/ios=  .  .  .  usage,  custom.] 

Bot. ;  A  term  designed  to  describe  tho  method  of 
fructification  in  the  lower  forms  of  plants  more 
accurately  than  the  Linntean  word  Cryptogamic. 
The  latter  term  implied  that  these  are  "of  con- 
cealed nuptials;"  the  former  word  expresses  the 
idea  that  these  nuptials  are  not  secret,  but  only  of 
an  unusual  character. 

se  -ther,  s.    [ETHER.] 
se-ther  -6-al,  a.    [ETHEREAL.] 

se -thl-8ps  mineral,  s.  [ETHIOPS  MIXEEAI, 
SEPIA.] 

seth  -ra,  s.  [From  Lat.  aethra;  Gr.  aithre,  latei 
ai?Ara=clear  sky,  fair  weather.] 

1.  In  Class.  Myth.:  A  female  attending  on  Helen 
at  Troy. 

2.  Astron.:  An  asteroid,  the  132d  found.    It  was 
discovered  by  Watson,  on  the  13th  of  June,  1873. 

seth'-rl-5s-cope,  s.  [Lat.  aethra;  Gr.  aithria= 
fine  weather,  the  open  sky;  and  si-opeo=to  behold:] 
An  instrument  devised  by  Sir  John  Leslie,  and  de- 
signed to  determine  tho  radiation  against  the  sky. 
It  consisted  of  two  glass  bulbs  united  by  a  vertical 
glass  tube  so  narrow  that  a  little  column  of  liquid 
was  supported  in  the  tube  by  its  own  adhesion.  The 
lower  bulb  was  protected  by  a  metallic  envelope, 
and  gave  the  temperature  of  the  air,  whilst  the  up- 
per one  was  blackened,  and  was  surrounded  by  a 


the  liquor  incessantly  falls  and  rises  in  the  stem 
with  every  passing  cloud." 

se-thfi  -ga,  s.  [In  Fr.  cethuse;  Gr.  aithr>=to  light 
up,  to  kindle,  to  burn.  Tho  name  is  given  from  its 
acridness.]  Lesser  Hemlock,  or  Fool's  Parsley.  A 
genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  tho 
order  Apiaceep, 
or  Umbellifers. 
The  JE.  cyniiiii- 
um,  or  Fool's 
Parsley,  occurs  in 
Europe,  and  is 
very  common  in 
North  America, 
taking  the  form 
of  an  evergreen 
shrub.  In  aspect 
it  partly  resem- 
bles garden  pars- 
ley, but  is  dark- 
er in  color,  and  is 
not  curled.  Its 
odor  is  unpleas- 
ant. It  is  so  acrid 
as  to  be  poison- 
ous. As  an  anti- 


.-Ethusa  Cynapium  (Fool's 
Parsley). 


dote,  Dr.  Ohristison  recommends  that  milk  be  swal 
lowed,  that  mustard-poultices  be  applied  to  the 
legs,  and  that  the  body  be  sponged  with  vinegar. 

"The  murmuring  pines  and  the  hemlftrkt." 

Longfellow. 

It  is  probable  that  from  this  class  of  plants  the 
hemlock  that  tilled  the  fatal  cup  of  Socrates  was 
gathered. 

K  -tl-8>ns,  s.    [From  Lat.  JEtius.] 

Church  Hist.:  The  followers  of  ^Etius,  an  Arian 
who  flourished  about  A.  D.  336,  and  held  that  both 
Christ  mid  the  Holy  Spirit  are  completely  different 
from  the  Father. 

set  I  81-8  gf,  et  I  81-6-gf,  al-tl-el -8  gf ,  8. 
[Gr.  aitolofjia  =  R  giving  a  cause  of  anything;  aitol- 
or/e'>=to  inquire  into  and  account  for:  ajYi'a  =  a 
cause,  from  aiteo=to  ask;  7ofyo8=a  discourse.] 

1.  An  account  of  the  causes  of  anything. 

"The  whole  of  this  is  a  mere  conjectural  aetiology  of 
the  ancient  appellation  of  the  senators."— Lewis:  Early 
Roman  Hint.-  ch.  zii. 

2.  Spec.:    The    science   which    investigates    the 
causes  of  the  several  diseases  to  which  man  or  tho 
inferior  animals  are  liable. 

*a-e-tl'-tes,  8.  [Lat.  aetites;  Gr.  aetites:  from 
aefos=an  eagle.]  The  eagle-stone:  a  nodule  or  peb- 
ble which  received  its  name  from  the  belief  that  the 
eagle  transported  it  to  its  nest,  knowing  that  it 
would  not  bo  possible  without  it  to  hatch  its  eggs. 
Nor  were  these  its  only  reputed  virtues.  Thieves 
could  be  discovered  by  its  aid;  and,  according  to 
Lunton,  it  was  a  charm  to  be  used  by  women  in 
childbirth,  and  produced  love  between  man  and 
wife.  Kersey's  definition  of  it  is,  "The  eagle-stone, 
a  certain  stone  which,  when  shaken,  rattles  as  if 
there  were  another  within  it."  Any  pebble  or  in  idule 
Answering  to  this  description  would  have  been 
called  afititt-s,  or  eagle-stone ;  but,  apparently,  the 
term  \vas  most  frequently  used  of  those  nodules 
found  abundantly  in  the  carboniferous  strata, 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian,      ae,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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which  arc  hollow  in  place  of  solid,  or  have  what 
Was  once  a  cavity  filled  up  with  clay  ironstone  in  a 
pulverulent  state. 

"And  so  doth  the  aetites,  or  eagle-stone,  which  hath  a 
uttle  stone  within  it." — Bacon:  .Vat*.  Hist.,  Cent.  II.,  §  154. 

a-et-6-ba -tes,  s.  [Gr.  aetos;  aietos=(l)  an 
eagle,  (2)  a  fish,  the -white  ray  ;  &«//«=  a  fish,  prob- 
ably the  skate.]  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes  from  the 
London  clay  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey.  It  was  founded 
by  Agassiz,  and  is  allied  to  the  Rays. 

*aey  (pron.  a),  adv.    [AYE.] 

*af>pr<?p.    [A.S.  a/=of.]    Of,  from.    [Or.] 
"With  a  teer  a/thyn  ye." 

.UN.  Douce.     (HalUvBtU.) 

*&-fai  ~t?n,  *a-fai'-tf ,  v.  t.    [AFFAITEX.] 
*a'-fald,    ae-fauld,    a'-fauld,    aw-fall,   ef- 

fauld,  a.     [Scotch  ae  =  one;  fold,  fauld  =  fold.] 

(Scotch.) 

1.  Honest,  upright,  without  duplicity. 

"...  to  gif  his  hienes  a  trewe  and  ajald  counsell  in 
all  maters  concerning  his  Maiestie  and  his  Kealme." — 
Acts  Ja.  IV.  (1489),  ch.  8,  ed.  1666. 

"That  the  said  Williame   sail  tak    aw/a/?,   trew,  and 

Slane  part  with  him  and  his  foirsaidis  in  all  and  sindre 
is  and  thair  actiouis,    quarrellis,  4c." — Acts  Jos.    VI. 
(1592),  ed.  1814,  p.  624. 

*'.  .  .  sail  tak  afauld,  plane  and  upricht  pairt  with 
him  .  .  ."—Bond  to  Bothwell  (1567).  (Keith;  Hist., 
p.  381.) 

2.  Possessed  of  real  unity. 

"The  afauld  God  in  Trenyte." 

Barbour,  xx.  618,  MS.    (Jameson.) 
*a  -fald-lj?,  adv.    [AFALD,  AEFAULD,  &c.]    Hon- 
estly, uprightly.    (Scotch.) 

"...  to  mak  thame  stand  the  mair  afaldly  at  thair 
Opinioun." — Bellend.,  t.  liv.,  p.  137. 

*a-fa'lle,  pa.  par.    [FALL.]    Fallen. 

"At  foot  he  come  to  one  walle, 
And  Rome  therof  wes  afalle." 

Of  the  Vox  and  oftke  Wolf.  Relig.  Antfg.,  ii.  272. 
a-far  ,  *a-far  ne,  adv.  &  s.  [A  =  on,  of,  and  far. 
Cf.  abed,  asleep.  Cognate  words  are  afaran, 
afearrian.  afeorsian  =  to  depart ;  a/or  =  departed ; 
afeorrian.  aferran  =  to  remove;  and  various 
others.  [FAR.] 

A.  As  adverb: 

I.  Lit. :  At  a  distance,  remote  in  space. 

(a)  Generally  followed  by  ojf,  and  sometimes  pro- 
ceded  by  from. 

"  But  I  eter  followed  him  ajar  off."— .Watt.  xxvi.  58. 

"The  ballads  of  a  people, 
That  like  voices  from  afar  off, 
Gall  to  us  to  pause  and  listen.'' 

Longfellow:  Hiawatha,     flntrod.) 

(6)  Sometimes  used  absolutely,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing example : 

"  Afar,  the  royal  standard  flies, 
And  round  it  toils,  and  bleeds  and  dies 
Our  Caledonia's  pride." 

Scott:  Manui'ju,  vi.  33. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Alienated  in  affection,  estranged  from;   pur- 
posely keeping  a  ceremonious  distance  from  one. 

"Though  the  Lord  be  high,  yet  hath  He  respect  unto 
the  lowly:  but  the  proud  He  knoweth  ttfar  off." — Pa. 
cuxviii.  6. 

2.  At  a  distance,  in   the  sense   of   declining   to 
render  aid. 

"Why  standest  thou  afar  off,  O  Lord?  why  hidest 
thou  thyself  in  times  of  trouble?"— .Ps,  x.  1. 

3.  Outside  the  pale ;  not  with  privileges  like  those 
of  a  favored  religious  or  civil  organization. 

"And  came  and  preached  peace  to  you  which  were  afar 
off  [meaning  to  The  Ephesian.  Gentiles],  and  to  them  that 
were  nigh  [the  Jews]." — Ephes.  ii.  17. 

"For  the  promise  is  unto  you,  and  to  vour  children, 
and  to  all  that  are  <ifar  off."— Acts  ii.  39. 

^f  Afar  is  now  little  used,  except  in  poetry. 

B.  In  a  kind  of  substantival  use:    A  distance,  pre- 
ceded by  from. 

"I  will  fetch  my  knowledge  from  afar."— Job  xxxvi.  3. 
*a-fa  re,  *.    [AFFAIR.] 

*a-farne,  r.  i.  [A.  S.  afaran=to  go,  to  depart.] 
Togo. 

"Al  thay  wold  wiht  hym  ot<ir,»  ." 
GiujofWarti'icke.    MiddteMU  MS.     < Ilnlliwell.) 
*a-fate '-merit,    *.      FAFFAITEX,    r.]      Behavior, 
gooa  conduct,  good  manners. 

"Theo  thridde  him  tauphte  to  plnye  at  bnl; 
Theo  feorthe  afatement  in  halle." 

Kijn'j  Al<mtun'ii.>r,  661. 

*a-fau'n9e,  s.    [AFFIANCE.] 

*a  fayl'e,  r.  i.  [A.  S.  a  intensive,  and  feallan  = 
to  fall  down  (?).]  To  fall. 

"Two  hundred  knyghts  take 
The  Lerons  boldely  to  assayle, 
Loke  youre  hertys  not  ajayle." 

M.  S.  Cantab.     (HaUiwell.) 
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"  Ye  have  with  you  good  enprynes, 
Swilke  knowe  but  few  Snrezynes  ; 
A  mangenel  thou  doo  arere. 
And  soo  thou  schalt  heve  wel  tifere." 

Richaril  Cixnr  lie  Lion,  4,104. 

*a-f  eared  ,  *a-fer  -Id,  *a-f  eard  ,  *a-f  ered  , 
*a-ferd,  *a-f  ert  ,  *a-f  ere  ,  *a-f  err  e,  *af- 
f  eared  ,  *af-feard',  *af-fgr  -dede,  pa.  par. 
[AFEAR.J 

"Clo.  Art  thou  off  ared  f 
Gui.  Those  that  I  reverence,  those  I  fenr." 

N/i<[/.>>*/).  .-  t'ynibeliiie,  iv.  2. 
"A  flake  of  fire  that  flashing  011  his  beard, 
Him  all  amazed,  and  almost  made  him  «feai'd." 

Xpenser:  F.  <?.,  I.  xi.  26. 

*a-fede',  »•.  t.  [A.  S.  a/e<ian=tobriugup,to  feed.] 
To  feed.  (Chaucer.) 

*a-fefe',  r.  t.    [Eng.  a  ;  fief.}    To  give  a  fief  to. 
"  Thei  lete  make  ft  guode  abbey, 
And  well  yt  afejed  tho." 

Amis  anil  Amiloun,  2,486. 
*a-feld',  adv.    [AFIELD.] 
*a-feld  ,  pa.  par.    [AFELLE.] 
*a-fell  e,  v.  t.    [A.  S.  afyllan=ta  fell,  to  strike 
down,  to  overturn,  condemn,  destroy.]    To  fell,  to 
cut  down,  to  destroy. 

"  The  kyntf  dude  onon  affelle 
Many  thousande  okes  ich  telle." 

A'j/Hy  Alisaunder,  5,240. 
*a-f?n  ce,  s.    [OFFENCE.] 
*a-fend  ,  v.  t.    [OFFEND.] 

*a-fen  fce,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  a/enci=received.]  To  re- 
ceive. 

"  Seint  Martha  quod  was, 
As  ye  hereth  of  telle, 
Hy  ajenffe  oure  Lord  in  here  lious, 
As  it  seith  in  the  Gospelle." 

XS.,  Trin.  Col.,  Off.,  57.     (HallhcrU.) 

*a-fe-or'me,  v.  t.  [A.  N.]  [In  Fr.  affermir=to 
establish;  to  confirm.]  To  confirm. 

"  Have  who  so  the  maistry  may 
Afeormed  faste  is  ther  deray." 

Kijny  Alisatimler,  7,356. 

*a-fe-or  med,  pa.  par.    [AFEOEME.] 

A'-fer,  s.    [Lat.]    The  southwest  wind.  (Jf/Hon.) 

*a-fe'rd  ,  pa.  par.    [AFEAEED.] 

*a-fe're  (1),  v.  t.    [AFEAE,  AFEAEF.D.] 

*a-fere'  (2)j  f.  t.    [A.  N.]    To  be  busied,  engaged. 

"And  hoteth  him  sende,  fer  and  nere, 
To  his  justices  lettres  hard, 
That  the  contrais  beo  o/errt 
To  frusche  the  gadelyn^r,  and  to  bete, 
And  hone  of  heom  on  lyve  lete." 

Kitng  Alisauntler,  7,813. 

*a-fe'r'-Id,  *a-ferr  e,  *a-fert',  pa.  participle. 
[AFEAEED.] 

*a-fet  '-Id,  a.    [A.  N.]    Shaped. 

".  .  .  and  wel  afetid  is  whanne  the  hed  [of  a  deer]  is 
wel  woxen  by  ordynaunce  after  the  heiprht  antl  the  schap, 
whan  the  lyndes  be  wel  f?rowe  yn  the  beem  bv  good  mets- 
ure."—  -VS.  Bodl.  •  (Halliwell.) 

aff,  odv.  &  prep.    [OFF.]    Off.    (Scotch.) 

"O,  an'  he  could  hae  handen  nff  the  smugglers  a  bit  !" 

—  Sir  Walter  Scott:  Guy  Manneriiiy,  ch.  xi. 

af-fa,s.  [A  West  African  word.]  A  weight  in 
use  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  consisting  of  two  egoe- 
bas.  It  is  about  equal  to  an  ounce. 

aff-a-bll'-I-ty1,  s.  [InFr.  affabiliti;  Ital.  affabil- 
itate,  fr.  Lat.ciffabilitas,  affabilita  ;  Si>.affabilila<le.~] 
The  quality  of  being  affable;  courtesy  of  manners, 
encouraging  strangers  or  inferiors  to  approach  and 
converse  with  one. 

".  .  .  envy  was  disarmed  by  the  blandness  of  Albe- 
marle's  temper  and  by  the  affability  of  his  deportment." 

—  3/acau/af/:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

aff  -a-ble,  n.  [In  Fr.  affable;  Ital.  affabile  :  from 
Lat.  r/jfa6///s=affable  ;  affari~to  speak  to.] 

1.  Of  a  person's  manners,  or  of  himself:     Cour- 
teous, so  as  to  invite  strangers  or  inferiors  to  ap- 
proach and  converse  with  one. 

".  .  .  his  manners  polite  and  affable."  —  .l/Traii/ai/.- 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

"An  affable  and  courteous  c:ent]eman." 

>A.fAcs^.;  Tamiiiy  of  the  >Virt'fr,  i.  2. 

*Tf  MUton  applies  it  to  condescension. 

"Sent  from  whose  sovereign  goodness  I  adore, 
Gentle  to  me  and  uffnlilr  hath  been 
Thy  conde«cenxion,  iind  shall  be  honor'  <1  ever." 
Miltnu:  J>.  I..,  bk.  viii. 

2.  Of  a  countenance.  :  VVithasoft  andg.^ntleexpres- 
sion,  so  as  to  encourage  approach  and  conversa- 
tion, as  opposed  to  FOEBIDDING  (q.  v.). 


affcast 

aff'-a-ble-nesB,  s.  [Eng.  affable  ;  -ness.]  Affa- 
bility. 

aff-a-blf,  adv.  [AFFABLE.]  In  an  affable 
manner. 

*af-fa  -brous,  a.  [Lat.  affabre=  ingeniously,  skill- 
fully: ad=to,  and  fabre=in  a  workmanlike  man- 
ner; faber=a  workman.]  Made  in  a  workmanlike 
manner  ;  skillfuDy  or  ingeniously  manufactured. 

*aff-ab-vi-la'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  o(7=to,  or  for,  and 
/ab«;afi'o=discourse  ;  fabula=a.  story.]  The  moral 
of  a  fable. 

*af  '-fa-dll,  'af  -fa-dill.    [DAFFODIL.] 
*af-fale  (pi.  ajfa»es),s.    A  burden.     (Laiigtoft.) 
*af-faied',    pa.   par.    [AFEAEED.]    Afraid;    af- 
frighted, affected.    (Langtoft.) 

*af-fain',  f.  t.  [Old  form  of  FEIGN  (q.  v.).]  To- 
feign.  (Hall.) 

*af-falned',  pa.  par.    [AFFAIX.] 

af-fair  ,  s.  [Fr.  affaire,  s.  ;  O.  Fr.  afaire,  from  a 
=  to,  and/ai>e=to  make  or  do;  Ital.  ajTare=affair. 
from/are=to  do,  to  make  or  do;  Lat./acere,  inlin. 
of  /ac('o=to  make.] 

A.  Singular: 

I.  Gen.  :  Any  sort  of  business. 

"2.  .Vio-.  We  have  lost  best  half  of  our  affair." 

Shakespeare:  Macbeth,  iii.  3. 

"They  knew  that  church  government  was  with  hin> 
merely  an  affair  of  State,  and  that,  looking  at  it  as  an 
affair  of  State  .  .  .  "—  Xacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

"The  courtship  of  butterflies  is  a  prolonged  affair."  — 
Ztorwftl:  Descent  of  Man,  ch.  xi. 

II.  Specially: 

1.  A  dispute  of  a  serious  character  with  a  gentle- 
man, as  an  affair  of  honor,  that  is,  a  dispute  whicb 
a  mistaken  sense  of  honor  makes  one  think  can  bo- 
settled  only  by  the  illogical  and  criminal  expedient 
of  a  duel. 

2.  A  partial  engagement  ;    a  battle  on  a  limited 
scale. 

3.  Colloquially  (.with  a  certain  measure  of  con- 
tempt) :  A  thing  not  striking  or  remarkable. 

"  The  Plata  looks  like  a  noble  estuary  on  the  map,  but 
is  in  truth  a  poor  affair."  —  Darwin:  Voyage  round  the 
World,  ch.  viii. 

B.  Plural:    Concerns,  circumstances,  public   or 
private  business. 

"  But  that  ye  also  may  know  my  affairs,  and  how  I  do* 
.  .  ."—  Ephes.  vi.  21. 

"  .  .  .  he  set  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego  over 
the  affairs  of  the  province  of  Babylon."—  Dan.  ii.  49. 

*af-fai-ten,  *a-fai-ten,  *a-fa  -if,  v.  t.  [A.N. 
In  Fr.  aff  aiter  (a  term  in  f  alconry  )  =  to  tame,  to 
domesticate  a  bird  of  prey  ;  O.  Fr.  afaiter,  afaitier 
=  to  prepare,  to  dispose:  akin  taaffecter  (L'ittre).'] 

1.  To  prepare,  to  make  ready. 

"  His  cookes  ben  for  hym  affaited."  —  Qower,  ed.  1532, 
f.  130. 

2.  To  instruct. 

"  He  hadde  a  clerpon  yong-e  of  age 
AVhom  he  hath  in  his  chamber  aJTaiVcrf." 

Goreer,  ed.  1532,  f.  43. 

3.  To  tame,  to  subdue,  to  bring  under  control,  to 
conquer. 

"  It  afaiteth  the  flesh 
From  folles  ful  manye." 

Piers  Ploughman,  p.  29L 

"  As  soon  as  somer  come  to  Yrland  he  gan  wende 
Vor  to  afaty  that  lond,  and  to  wynne  ech  ende." 

Rob.  Glouc.,  p.  179. 

*9.f-fam  -Ish,  r.  t.  [Fr.  affamer'  Ital.  affamart, 
from  Lat.  fames=  hunger,  famine.]  To  famish,  t<> 
starve,  to  deprive  of  food. 

"  With  light  thereof  I  doe  myself  sustain, 
And  thereon  feed  my  low  affamisht  hart." 

Spenser:  Sonn.  85. 

*a.f-fam  -Ished,   *&f  fam  -Isht,    pa.  par.  &   a. 
[AFFAMISH.]    (See  example  under  tho  verb.) 
*a.f-fain  -Ish-Ing.  pr.  par.  &  s.    [AFFAMISH.] 
As  substantiate  :  The  act  of  starving  one,  the  state 
of  being  starved. 

"  What  can  be  more  unjust  than  for  a  man  to  endeavor 
to  raise  himself  by  the  aff  ami  slit  tig  of  other*?  Neither 
can  it  serve  his  turn  to  say,  by  way  of  excuse,  that  the 
multitude  of  buyers  may  be  the  cause  of  a  dearth.  "  — 
lip.  Htfll:  O^f*  ufCitatteience,  Dec  1,  c.  6. 


[AFFAMISH.] 

"  [Christ  was")  carried  into  the  wilderness  .  .  .  for 
ttiemlTamishnient  of  his  body."—  Bp.  Hall:  Contemplations, 
bk.  iv. 

*af-fat'-u,-ate,  a.  [INFATTTATE.]  Infatuated. 
(Milton.)  To  be  busied,  engaged. 

*aff-cast,  s.  [Scotch  a#"=off;  Eng.  &  Scotch 
t-tist.  \  One  cast  off  or  out,  a  castaway. 

".  .  .  (hut  he  will  thinke  him  to  be  n  reprobate,  to 
be  an  aff-cast,  and  neuer  able  to  recouer  mercie."  —  Bruce: 
SITHI.  »»  the  »!.-/•.  a.r>90). 


btfil,    boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     §611,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  —  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zliun.     -tious,     -cious,     -slous  =  slius.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


affcome 
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affection 


*aff-c6me,  *.      [Scotch  aff=oS;  Eng.  &  Scotch 
«ome.]    (Scotch.) 

Lit.:  A  come  off,  an  escape,  the  issue  of  a  busi- 


"  I  hope  we'll  hae  a  gude  aff-come."  —  Tennant  :  Cardinal 
Beaton,  p.  156. 

*affe,  r.    [HAVE.] 

"  That  mester  affe  to  wynae  theem  mede." 

Kitson:   Ancient  Songs,  i.  47. 

*af-fe*ar'  (l)t  v.  t.  (pa.  par.  *affeared,  &c.) 
tA.  S.  afceran=to  frighten.]  [AFEAK.J 

*af-fear  (2),  v.  t.   [AFFEEH,  (1).] 

*af-feared  ,  *af-feard',  pa.  par.    [AFFEAR.] 

*af-fec  -cloun,  s.    [AFFECTION.] 

af-fect',  v.  /.  [Lat.  affecto,  -avi=to  strive  after, 
to  pursue,  to  aim  at,  to  feign  (lit.=  to  pretend  to)  ; 
•Ger.  affektiren;  Fr.  affecter;  Sp.  afectar;  Port. 
+>ffectar;  Ital.  affettare.] 

I.  To  exert  an  influence  upon,  or  produce  an  effect 


1.  In  a  general  sense  (of  persons  or  things)  : 

"  But,  though  the  majority  was  diminished,  the  result 
•was  not  affected."  —  Macaitlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

"  .  .  .  and  the  balance  of  maritime  power  would  not 
be  affected  by  an  union  between  Spain  and  Austria."  —  Ibid., 
ch.  xxiii. 

:'The  tides  were  very  curiously  affected."  —  Darwin: 
Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  xiv. 

"  Dem.    Chiron,  thy  ears  want  wit,  thy  wit  wants  edge 

And  manners  to  intrude  where  I  am  graced; 

And  may,  for  aught  thou  know'st,  affected  be." 

Shakesp.  :   Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  1. 

2.  Specialty  (of  persons): 

(a)  To  bring  under  the  influence  of  a  disease  or 
morbid  influences. 

"  The  climate  affected  their  health  and  spirits."  —  .Vacau- 
iaij:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  laborious  part  of  mankind  are 
much  more  rarely  affected  by  this  prolonged  form  of 
phthisis."—  Cycl.  Pract.  Jtfed.,  iv.  279. 

(b)  To  cause  to  feel  emotion. 

"  Mine  eye  affecteth  mine  heart  because  of  all  the 
•daughters  of  my  city."—  Lam.  iii.  51. 

"...  this  old  gentleman  [Mr.  Sagacity],  as  he  told 
me  the  story,  did  himself  seem  to  be  greatly  affected  there- 
•with."  —  Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progr.,  pt.  2. 

(c)  To  render  well  or  ill  disposed  to. 

"  Buck.    Well,  then,  no  more  but  this:  Go,  gentle 

Catesby, 

And,  as  it  were  far  off,  sound  thon  Lord  Hastings. 
How  he  doth  stand  affected  to  our  purpose." 

Shakesp.:  King  Richard  III.,  iii.  1. 

"  But  the  unbelieving  Jews  stirred  up  the  Gentiles,  and 
made  their  minds  evil  affected  against  the  brethren."  — 
Art*  ziv.  2. 

H  In  these  senses  the  part  of  the  verb  which  gen- 
erally occurs  is  the  past  participle. 

II.  To  inspire  with  love  ;  to  desire,  to  follow  after. 
*  1.  To  inspire  with  love,  to  love.  , 
(a)  To  inspire  with  love. 

"  Is  thine  own  heart  to  thine  own  face  affectedf 
Can  thy  right  hand  seize  love  upon  thy  left?" 

Shakesp.:   Venus  and  Adonis, 

<6)  To  love,  to  like,  to  be  fond  of,  to  be  partial  to. 
"  Go,  let  him  have  a  table  by  himself; 
For  he  does  neither  affect  company, 
Nor  is  he  fit  for  it,  indeed." 

Shakesp.;  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  2. 

2.  To  desire,  to  pursue,  to  strive  after,  to  aim  at, 
to  endeavor  after. 

(a)  With  a  person  for  the  agent  (used  in  the  fore- 
going senses)  : 

"  And  He,  that  wears  the  crown  immortally 
Long  guard  it  yours  !    If  I  affect  it  more 
Than  as  your  honor,  and  (is  your  renown, 
Let  me  no  more  from  this  obedience  rise." 

Shakesp.:  King  Henry  IV.,  Part  II.,  iv.  4. 
"  For  shame,  be  friends  ;  and  join  for  that  you  jar. 
'Tin  policy  and  stratagem  must  do 
That  you  affect;  and  so  must  you  resolve.*' 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  1. 
"  Thy  soldier,  servant;  making  peace  or  war, 
As  thou  affect'st." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  8. 
(6)  With  a  thing  for  the  agent:   To  tend  to,  to 
a&sume. 

"The  drops  of  every  fluid  affect  a  round  figure,  by  the 
mutual  attraction  of  their  parts;  as  the  globe  of  the  earth 
«nd  sea  affects  a  round  figure,  by  the  mutual  attraction  of 
its  parts  by  gravity."  —  Xeteton:  Optics. 

III.  To  feign,  to  protend. 
Specially: 

1.  To  pretend  to  feel  as  one  does  not  really  feel; 
to  bo  what  one  is  not  ;  or  to  bo  acting  in  one  way 
whilst  really  doing  so  in  another. 

"The  old  hypocrite  had,  it  was  said,  while  affecting 
reverence  mid  love  for  his  master,  given  the  fatal  signal 
to  his  muster's  enemies."—  Macanlaj/.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 


"The  interlopers,  therefore,  determined  to  affect  the 
character  of  loynl  men,  who  were  determined  to  stand  by 
the  throne  against  the  insolent  tribunes  of  the  City." — 
Ibid.,  ch.  xviii. 

".  .  .  those  who  affected  to  observe  it  made  ficti- 
tious conveyances  to  their  kinsmen,  who  held  the  land 
merely  as  trustees,  while  the  great  majority  set  the  law  at 
open  defiance." — Lewis:  Early  Bom.  Hist.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  To  prefer  or  choose  for  the  sake  of  artifice. 

"Great  masters  of  our  language,  in  their  most  dignified 
compositions,  affected  to  use  French  words,  when  English 
words,  quite  as  expressive  and  melodious,  were  at  hand." 
— Macautay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*af-fect  ,  *af-fect  e,  s.  [In  Ger.  affekt,  fr.  Lat. 
affectus=(l)  state  or  disposition  of  body  or  mind; 
(2)  love,  desire,  sympathy.] 

1 1.  A  property  of  the  mind ;  an  affection  or  other 
emotion  of  the  heart. 

"  It  seemeth  that  as  the  feet  hove  a  sympathy  with  the 
head,  so  the  wrists  have  a  sympathy  with  the  heart;  we 
see  the  affects  and  passions  of  the  heart  and  spirits  are 
notably  disclosed  by  the  pulse."— Bacon;  A'af.  Hist.,  No.  97. 

2.  Quality  or  circumstance  of  anything. 

".  .  .  of  the  influences  of  heaven,  of  heat,  cold, 
moisture,  drought,  qualities  active,  passive,  and  the  like, 
have  swallowed  up  the  true  passages,  and  processes,  and 
affects,  and  consistencies  of  matter,  and  natural  bodies." 
Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  Cent.  IX.,  g  835. 

*af-fec  -tate,  *af-fec-ta'-ted,  a.  [Lat.  affeclatus, 
pa.  par.  of  affecto.]  [See  AFFECT.]  Marked  by 
affectation,  far-fetched. 

"  Accersitnm  dictum.  An  oration  to  much  affectate,  or 
as  we  saie,  to  farre  fet."— Elyot :  Diet. 

"  A  style  or  oration  too  much  affected  with  strange 
words;  a  little  curious  or  affectated;  with  too  much  affec- 
tation or  curiosity." — Barret. 

af-fec-ta  -tion,  s.  [In  Fr.  affectation;  Ital.  affet- 
tazione,  fr.  Lat.  affectatio=au  eager  desire  for; 
conceit.] 

1.  Love  of  or  to,  fondness  for.  affection. 

(a)  With  no  culpability  implied,  but  the  reverse: 
"  There  are  even  bonds  of  affectation,  ^bonds  of  mutual 

respect,  and  reciprocal  duties  between  man  and  wife." — 
Bp.  Hall:  Cases  oj  Conscience. 

(b)  With  some  slight  culpability  implied ; 

"  In  things  of  their  own  nature  indifferent,  if  either 
councils  or  particular  men  have  at  any  time,  with  sound 
judgment,  misliked  conformity  between  the  church  of 
God  and  infidels  ;  the  cause  thereof  hath  been  somewhat 
else  than  only  affectation  of  dissimilitude."— H ooker: 
Eccl.  Pol.,  bk.  iv.,§7. 

2.  An  aiming  at,  a  striving  after. 

"  It  was  not  any  opposition  to  the  law  of  Moses,  nor 
any  danger  threatened  to  the  temple,  but  pretended  sedi- 
tion and  affectation  of  the  crown  objected,  which  moved 
Pilate  to  condemn  him." — Pearson;  On  the  Creed,  Art.  4. 

3.  An   attempt   to   appear  to  possess  "what   one 
really  does  not  possess,  or  to  be  what  one  is  not ; 
pretense,  show. 

"  In  my  soul  I  loathe 
All  affectation;  'tis  my  perfect  scorn; 
Object  of  my  implacable  disgust." 

Cowper:  Task. 

^[  It  is  sometimes  followed  by  of,  as  "  an  affecta- 
tion of  wit,"  "  an  affectation  of  virtue." 

"  Affectation.  A  curious  desire  of  a  thing  which  nature 
has  not  given." — Rider. 

"  Romance  !  disgusted  with  deceit, 
Far  from  thy  motley  court  I  fly, 
Vhere  Affectation  holds  her  seat, 
And  sickly  Sensibility." 

Byron:  Hours  of  Idleness:  To  Romance, 

af-fect  -^d,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [AFFECT.] 

1.  As  past  participle :  With  meanings  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  the  verb. 

II.  As  adjective: 
*1.  Beloved. 

"  .     .     .     in  all  the  desperate  hours 
Of  his  affected  Hercules." 

Chapman:  Iliad,  viii.  318. 

2.  Given  to  false  show;  pretending  to  what  is  not 
natural  or  real ;  unnatural  (applied  to  persons). 

"  He  is  too  picked,  too  spruce,  too  affected,  too  odd,  as  it 
were." — Shakesp:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  1. 

"...  a  most  affected  and  pedantic  writer."—  Xacau- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

af-f«ct  -ed-ly4,  adv.    [AFFECTED.]   In  an  affected 
manner. 
Specially; 

1.  Studiously,  with  labored  intention. 

"...  as  if  they  were  designed  and  affectedly  chosen 
for  that  purpose." — //.  More:  Decay  of  Piety. 

"  Nothing  in  beauty,  in  hnbit,  in  action,  in  motion,  can 
please,  that  is  affectedly  labored  and  over-adorned." — 
Sprat:  Sermon  brjore  the  King. 

2.  In  an  affected  manner ;  stiffly,  unnaturally. 

"Perhaps  they  are  affcrtf/lht  ignorant ;  they  lire  so  will- 
ing it  should  be  true  that  they  huve  not  attempted  to  ex- 
amine it." — Government  of  the  Tongue,  §5. 

"Some  have  indeed  been  so  affectedly  vain  as  to  coun- 
terfeit immortality." — Browne.-  I'H/yar  Errors,  vii.  10. 


af-fect  -ed-ness,    s.    [AFFECTED.]    Affectation. 
(Johnxon:  Diet.) 
af-fect  -er,  af-fect  -or,  s.    [AFFECT.] 

1.  One  who  affects  or  produces  an  effect  on  any 
person  or  thing. 

"I  beheld  your  danger  like  a  lover, 
A  just  affecter  of  thy  faith." 

Beaumont  <£•  Fletcher:  Bonduca,  iii.  2. 

2.  One  who  pretends  to  anything,  or  who   prac- 
tices affectation. 

*af  fee  -te  ous-ly\   adv.    [AFFECTUOFSLY.] 

af-fec-tl-bll  -l-tf,  s.  [AFFECTIBLE.]  Capability 
of  being  affected. 

af-fec  -tl-ble,  a.  [AFFECT.]  Able  to  be  affected  ; 
that  may  be  affected. 

af-fect  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [AFFECT,  r.] 

1.  As    present   participle:  With  meanings  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  verb. 

2.  As  adjective;  Touching,  moving;  fitted  to  ex- 
cite emotion. 

"  .     .     .    the  most  affecting  eloquence." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

IT  In  the  same  sense  as  affected, 

"  These  antick,  lisping,  affecting  phantasies,  these  new 
tuners  of  accents."-  —  Shakesp.:  Rom.  &  Jul.,  ii.  4. 

af-fect-Ingf-ly1,  adr.  [AFFECTING.]  In  an  affect- 
ing manner  ;  in  a  way  fitted  to  excite  the  emotions. 
(Todd's  Johnson.) 

af-fec'-tlon,  *afrfec  -tioun,  *af-fec  -cioun  (O. 
Eng.  &  Scotch),  s.  [In  Fr.  affection;  Ital.  affezione; 
Lat.  affectio,  fr.  affectum,  supine  of  afficio  =  to  do 
something  to  affect  the  mind  or  body  :  ad  —  to,  and 
facio  =  to  make  or  do.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  The  state  of  being  affected. 

1.  Sympathy  of  one  part  of  the  bodily  frame  with 
another.    (Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv,  1.) 

2.  State  of  the  mind  in  general. 

"...    there  grows 
In  my  most  ill-composed  affection,  such 
A  stanchless  avarice  that,  were  I  king, 
I  should  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands." 

Shakesp.;  Macbeth,  iv.  8. 

3.  An  emotion  of  whatever  character. 
"Affections,  as  joy,  grief,   fear,  and  anger,   with  such 

like,  being,  as  it  were,  the  sundry  fashions  and  forms  of 
appetite,  can  neither  rise  at  the  sight  of  a  thing  indiffer- 
ent, nor  yet  choose  but  rise  at  the  sight  of  some  things."— 
Hooker:  Ecct.  Polity,  bk.  i. 

4.  Spec.  :  A  drawing  of  the  mind  toward  any  per- 
son or  thing,  and  which  does  not  depart  even  wnen 
that  person  or  thing  is  absent.    It  is  intermediate 
between  disposition,  in  which  there  is  only  a  more 
or  less  latent  tendency,  and  passion,  in  which  there 
is  excitement  aroused,  especially  by  the  presence  of 
its  object.    It  is  chiefly  used  of  parental,  filial,  or 
conjugal  love,  as  that  mutually  existing  between  a 
lover  and  his  mistress  ;  but  it  may  be  also  employed 
of  love  for  one's  country-  for  a  party  or  principle,  or 
anything  capable  of  exciting  regard. 

H  It  is  followed  by  to,  toward,  for,  upon,  or  on. 
"  My  king  is  tangled  in  affection  to 
A  creature  of  the  queen's,  Lady  Anne  Bullen." 

Shakesp.:  Henri/  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

"For  .  .  .  a  grateful  affection  snch  as  the  restored 
Jews  had  felt  for  the  heathen  Cyrus."  —  Xacaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

"  I  have  reason  to  distrust  mine  own  judgment  ;  as  that 
which  may  be  overborne  by  my  zeal  and  affection  to  this 
cause."  —  Bacon. 

"Nor  while  on  Ellen's  faltering  tongue 
Her  filial  welcomes  crowded  hung, 
Marked  she.  that  feftr  <  affect  ion's  proof), 
Still  held  a  graceful  youth  nloof.'f 

Scott.   Lit.tti  <>f  the  Lake,  ii.  22. 
"Thynisaffeccioint  nf  l.olynesse, 
And  myn  is  love,  ;'.s  of  it  creature." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1160-61. 

TT  It  is  sometimes  used  in  the  plural.  In  a  good 
sense  — 

"All  his  affections  are  set  on  his  own  country."  —  Macau- 
lay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

Or  in  a  bad  sense. 

"And  they  that  are  Christ's  have  crucified  the  flesh  with 
the  affections  [margin,  passions]  and  lusts."—  Galatians, 
v.  24. 

II.  A  person  or  tiling  affected,  or  constituting  an 
object  of  love  or  other  passion. 


Speciall!/  : 

*(O.  Scotch)  :  Relationship,  affinity, 


consanguin- 

ity. 

"That  nn  persone  offerit  to  pass  vponn  nssyssis  salbe 
repel  lit  quhtin  thai  nttene  to  the  panic  nduersar  in  the 
lyke,  or  nerrar  greis  of  that  same  sort  of  affectioune."  — 
Acts  James  17.  (1567;,  (ed.  1814),  p.  44. 

B.  Abnormally: 

1.  Affection. 

"There  WRS  nothing  in  it  that  could  indict  the  author 
of  affection."  —  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 


late,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     wh6,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try1,     Syrian.      SB,     re  =  e;     ey  -  a.      qu  =  kw. 


affection 
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affiche 


2.  A  motion  or  utterance. 

"  Every  affection  of  theirs  was  an  oracle." — Andrews: 
Sermuiis,  v  57. 

C.  Technically: 

1.  Med. :  A  disease  or  a  morbid  symptom  affect- 
ing the  body. 

"Local  palsy  seated  in  either  extremity  is  mostly,  as  all 
'the  other  forms  of  local  palsy,  found  as  the  first  step  or 
*tage  to  a  more  extended  affection." — Cycl.  Pract.  Med., 
iii.  251. 

_'.  M.-ntal  Phil,  and  Ethics:  The  same  as  A.,  I.  4 
(q.  v.t. 

;i.  r<  tinting:  Passion  represented  on  the  canvas 
in  a  lively  manner. 

"Affection  is  the  lively  representment  of  any  passion 
•whatsoever;  as  if  the  figures  stood  not  upon  a  cloth  or 
bourd,  but  as  if  they  were  acting  upon  a  stage." — Wotton: 
Archit- 

4,  Math,  and  Nat.  Phil,:  An  essential  attribute, 
-quality,  or  property  of  a  number,  quantity,  magni- 
tude, body,  or  anything. 

"The  certainty  and  accurateness  which  is  attributed  to 
•what  mathematicians  deliver,  must  be  restrained  to  what 
they  tench  concerning  those  purely  mathematical  dis- 
ciplines, arithmetic  and  geometry,  where  the  affections 
•of  quantity  are  abstractedly  considered." — Boyle. 

"The  mouth  l>eing  necessary  to  conduct  the  voice  to 
the  shape  of  its  cavity,  necessarily  gives  the  voice  some 
particular  affection  of  sound  in  its  passage  before  it  comes 
to  the  lips."— Holder:  Elements  of  Speech. 

faf-fec  -tion,  v.  t.    [From  the  substantive.] 
Vulgar:  To  show  affection  to,  to  love. 

" Era.    But  can  you  affection  the  'oman?" 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  i.  1. 

af-fec  -tion-ate,  a.    [In  Ital.  affezzionato.] 

A.  Of  persons : 

1.  Of  a  loving  disposition,  tending  to  love,  amor- 

ou.. 

"Frugal,  affectionate,  sober,  and  withal 
Keenly  industrious." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

"From  his  epistles  it  appears  that  St.  Paul  was  a  man 
of  warm  feelings  and  of  affectionate  disposition."—  Duke 
of  Somerset:  Christian  Theology. 

t.  Inspired  with  intense  and  loving  veneration 
for. 

"Man,  in  his  love  to  God  and  desire  to  please  Him,  can 
never  be  too  affectionate" — Sprat. 

l:t.  Strongly  in  favor  of.    (Followed  by  to.) 
-iAs  for  the  Parliament.it  presently  took  fire;  being 
fiff'-rtionate  of  old  to  the  war  of  France."— Bacon:  Henry 
t'IF. 

t.  Affected. 

'•  Wise  rather  than  affectionate  and  singular." — Brooks; 
ir.rfcs.  i.  226. 

*!».  Angry,  impetuous. 

B.  Of  things:  Indicating  or  expressing  love. 

"  ,  .  in  his  speech,  assured  them  in  gracious  and 
<tffecfi'»iat?  language  .  .  .  "—  Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng., 
«h.  xrx  v. 

*af  fee  -tion-ate,  v.  t.  [From  the  adjective.]  To 
inspire  with  love  to :  to  dispose  or  incline  to.  (Gen- 
erally in  passive  voice,  and  specially  in  past  parti- 
ciple.) 

"Be  kindly  affectionated  one  to  another."—  Aew  Testa- 
ment, Cambridge  (1683). 

*af-fec  -tion-a-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a,  [AFFECTION- 
ATE, r.'J 

*af  f§c  -tion-ate-ljf ,  adv.  [AFFECTIONATE.  ]  In 
an  affectionate  manner. 

"So,  being  affectionately  desirous  of  you  .  .  ."— 
1  The**,  ii.  8. 

af  fee  -tion-ate-ness,  s.  [AFFECTION-ATE.}  The 
quality  of  being  affectionate ;  fondness,  affection. 

"They  (the  letters  of  Cowper)  unite  the  playfulness  of 
a  child,  the  affectionateness  of  a  woman,  and  the  strong 
sense  of  a  man." — Quarterly  Review,  No.  59,  p.  185. 

af  fee  -tioned,  a. 

1.  Disposed.    (Generally  in  composition.) 

"  Be  kindly  affect ioned  one  to  another."— Rom.  xii.  10. 
*2.  Imbued  witli  affectation. 

"  An  affecttoned  ass,  that  cons  state  without  book,  and 
utters  it  by  great  swaths."—  Shakesp:  Twelfth  AYj/A/,  ii.  3. 

taf-fec  -tious,  «.    [AFFECT.]    Affectionate. 

"Ki-^«of  true  kindness  and  affections  love." — /.  A'etr 
(1607). 

af  fee  -tious-ly*,  arfr.  [  AFFECTIONS.]  In  an  af- 
fecting manner;  so  as  to  produce  an  effect.  (John- 
son :  Diet.) 

taf-fec  -tlve,  a.  [In  Fr.  affect  if.}  Fitted  to  af 
feet,  moving. 

Co)  Of  persons: 

"He  was  an  instructive  and  grave  preacher;  more  in- 
structive than  affective."— Burnet:  Hist,  of  his  Own  Times 
(1686). 


(6)  Of  things: 

"Pain  is  so  uneasy  a  sentiment,  that  very  little  of  it  is 
enough  to  corrupt  every  enjoyment;  and  the  effect  God 
intends  this  variety  of  ungrateful  and  affective  senti- 
ments should  have  on  us,  is  to  reclaim  our  affections 
from  this  valley  of  tears."—  Rogers. 

*af  fee  -tlve-l^,  «rfr.  [AFFECTIVE.]  In  such  a 
way  as  to  affect.  (Todd:  Johnson's  Diet.) 

af feet  -6r,  *.    [AFFECTER.] 

*af-fec  '-tu-al,  a.    [EFFECTUAL.] 

af-fec  -tu-al-l£,    adv.    [AFFECT.]   Passionately. 

".  .  .  concerning  yor  favor,  which  I  most  affectually 
covey  te."— Cot  t.  MSS. 

af-fec-tu-os  -I-tf ,  s.  [Low  Lat.  affectuositas, 
fr.  Class.  Lat.  affectwmw~tuH  of  inclination  or 
love.]  The  quality  of  being  full  of  love  or  other 
passion;  passionateness.  (Johnson:  Diet.) 

*af-fec'-tu-oiis,  a.  [In  Ital.  affettuoso;  Lat.  af- 
fectuosus=tu\\  of  love;  from  affectus—(\)  state  or 
disposition  of  body  or  mind,  (2)  sympathy,  love.] 
Affectionate.  (Scotch.) 

"Weauchtto  lufe  our  self  and  sa  our  nichtbour  with 
ane  affectuoua  and  trew  lufe  unfeynitly." — Arcbbp.  Ham- 
ilton: Catech.  (1551). 

*af-fec  -tu-ous-lyS*af-fec'-te-ous-ly',  adr.  [Ar- 

FECTUOUS.J 

1.  Affectionately. 

"I  have  sought  hym  desirously, 
I  have  sought  hym  affectuously.*' 

Reliq.  Antiq.,  ii.  157. 

"After  hys  death  his  life  again  was  daily  wished  and 
affecteously  emong  his  subjectes  desyred." — Hall:  Edteard 
I\'.,t.  61. 

2.  Passionately. 

"To  locke  up  the  gates  of  true  knowledge  from  them 
that  affectuouftly  seketh  it  to  the  glory  of  God.  is  a  prop- 
erty belongynge  on  lye  to  the  hypocritish  Pharisees  and 
false  lawyers.  —/>fa»d:  Xew  Year's  Gift. 

*af  fee  -ble,  r.  t.  [Fr.  affaiblir,  affoiblir.'}  To 
enfeeble. 

".  .  .  theaffeebled  members."— Harrison:  Descrip.  of 
F.ny.,  p.  214. 

faf feer    (1),  *af~fear  ,  v.t.    [O.  Fr.  afeurer=to 
fix  a  price  officially ;  Low  Lat.  afforo:  ad=to,  and 
/orum., /orus= price  (Skeat).} 
Old  Law:  To  confirm. 

"Goodness  dares  not  check  thee!  wear  thou  thy  wrongs, 
The  title  is  affeered!—Fare  thee  well,  lord  ; 
I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  think'st." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

taf-feer  (2),  t'.  t.    [AFFEROR.] 

Law:  To  reduce  a  vague  and  excessive  penalty  to 
one  that  is  fixed 'and  moderate.  (Huloet.) 

taf-feered   (l&2),pr.par.     [AFFEER  (1&2).] 

af-fe'er -Sr,  s.  [AFFEER  (2).]  One  who  affeers; 
that  is,  reduces  a  vague  and  excessive  penalty  to 
one  moderate  and  certain. 

af  feer  -Ing  (1  &  2),pr.  par.    [AFFEER  (1  &  2).] 

af  feer  -ment,  s.  [AFFEER  (2).]  The  act  or  proc- 
ess of  affeering.  or  reducing  a  vague  and  excessive 
penalty  to  one  that  is  fixed  and  moderate. 

af-feer  -6r, «.    [AFFEROR.] 

*af-fend  e,  v.  t.    [OFFEND.] 

af-fer-aunt,  pr.par.  [AFFEHE  (2),  v.)  Belonging 
to,  attaching  to;  forming  a  distinguishing  mark  or 
characteristic  of. 

af-fer  -dede,  pa.  par.    [ AFEARED.] 

*af-fere '  (l),v.  t.    [AFEAR.] 

*af-fere  (2),v.  t.  [A.N.  afferer=to  belong.]  To 
belong  to,  to  pertain  to,  to  be  a  distinguishing  mark 
or  characteristic  of. 

"He  was  then  buryed  at  Winchester  in  royal)  wise, 
As  to  suche  a  prince  of  reason  should  affere." 

Hardyng:  Chron.,  p.  106. 

*af-fere  (Eng.),  af-f  er  ,  a-f eir ,  ef-feir  ,  ef- 
f ere'  (all  Scotch).  [AFFAIR.] 

1.  Business  affairs.    (Scotch.) 

"Quhen  the  king  had  left  the  spering, 
Hys  charge  to  the  gud  king  tauld  he 
And  he  said  he  wad  blythly  se 
Hys  brothyr,  and  se  the  offer 
Off  that  cunt  re,  and  of  thar  wer." 

Rnrbour,  xvi.  27,  MS.     (Jamieson.) 

2.  Warlike    preparation,    equipment     for    war. 

(Scotch.) 

''Erll  Patrik,  with  xx.  thousand,  but  lett 
Befor  Dunbar  a  stalwart  sage  he  sett 
The  told  Wallace  otf  Patrikis  pret  affer." 

Wallace,  viii.  166,  MS.     (Jamieson.) 

3.  Appearance,  show.    (Scotch.) 

"But  off  thair  noble  gret  affer 
Thair  service,  na  thair  realt£ 
Ye  sail  her  mi  thing  now  for  me." 

Barbtmr,  ii.  182,  -V.S.     (Jamieson.) 

4.  Countenance,   demeanor,    deportment.      (Eng. 
and  Scotch.) 

"That  fre  answered  with  fayr  afeir 
And  said,  'Schir  mercie  for  your  mycht. 
Thus  man  I  bow  and  arrowis  bear." 
Sturniii-/  !/«/•/.•>,.     (.Mnitliutd  r<>ems,  p.  207.) 


af -fer-Snt,  a.  [Lat.  afferent,  pr.  par.  of  affero— 
to  bear  or  carry:  od=to,  andfero—to  bear.] 

Phys. :  Bringing  to,  conducting  to,  as  opposed  to 
bearing  or  conducting  away  from.  [EF- 
FERENT.] 

".  .  .  these  vessels  beingstyled  afferent  as  they  enter  the 
gland,  and  efferent  as  they  leave  it."— Todd  &  Bowman.- 
y/N/s(-</.  Anat.,  ii.  274. 

"The  terms  efferent  and  afferent  are  only  so  far  appli- 
cable to  certain  nerves,  as  they  refer  to  the  direction  in 
which  such  nerves  appear  to  propagate  the  change  pro- 
duced in  them,  or  to  the  position  at  which  the  effects  of 
the  stimulation  become  manifest,  that  direction  having 
reference  to  the  point  at  which  the  stimulus  is  designed 
to  act."— Ibid.,  \>.  231. 

"Of  these  fibres,  some  are  afferent,  or  incident,  others 
efferent,  or  reflei;  and  these  two  kinds  have  an  immediate 
but  unknown  relation  to  each  other,  so  that  each  afferent 
nerve  has  its  proper  efferent  one.  the  former  being  excitor 
and  the  latter  motor."— Ibid.,  pp.  322-3. 

*af-ferm  ,  v.  t.    [AFFIRM.  1 

*af-fe"rm  -Id,  pa.  par.    [AFFIRMED.] 

*af-fe  §e,  r.  /.  [Deriv.  uncertain.  Halliwell  be- 
lieves that  it  has  no  affinity  to  A.  S.  phesian  =  to 
drive  away,  or  to  pheeze,  with  which  Richardson 
connects  it.  He  thinks  it  is  from  Old  E.ns.fesune= 
to  make  afraid.  Used  in  Prompt.  Parr.,  p.  158.J  To 
frighten. 

"She  for  a  while  was  well  sore  affesed." 

Browne:  Shepherd's  Pipe,  eel.  i. 

*af-fe§ed  ,  pa.  par.    [AFFESE.] 

af-fe-td-q  -so,  adv.  [In  Ital.  an  adj..  not  an 
adv.  =  affectionate,  obliging,  kind:  fr.  ajfe//o=love, 
affection.] 

Music :  In  a  smooth,  tender,  affecting  manner, 
and  hence  to  be  performed  slowly  rather  than 
quick.  It  is  much  the  same  as  con  affetto. 

af-fi  -ance,  *af-fy -aun9e,  8.  [Norm.-Fr.  affl.- 
aunce= confidence;  Ital.,  fidanza,  /ide?w:a= confi- 
dence; Sp./ian.sa=bail,  surety ;  Low  Lat./i</a»/ui. 
fr.  Lat./?d*-s=faith.]  [See  the  verb.] 

1.  A  contract  of  marriage,  betrothal ;  the  solemn 
pledging  of  faith  to  marry  a  certain  person,  or  give 
a  certain  person  in  marriage. 

"At  last  such  grace  I  found,  and  means  I  wrought, 
That  I  that  lady  to  my  spouse  had  won  ; 

Accord  of  friends,  consent  of  parents  sought, 
Affi/aunce  made,  my  happiness  begun." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.,  iv.  21. 

"In  many  countries  it  is  necessary  to  tarry  long  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  temple  before  advancing  to  the  altar 
under  the  title  of  affiances." — Bowring:  Bent  ham's  H'orfcs, 
i.  357. 

2.  Affinity,  connection. 

"...  religion  and  superstition  have  more  affiance, 
though  the  one  be  light  and  the  other  darkness,  than 
superstition  and  profaneness,  which  are  both  vicioua 
extremities."— Hooker.-  Ecct.  Pol.,  v.,  g  65. 

3.  Implicit,  or  at  least  strong,  trust  in  man  or  in 
God. 

"Ah  !  what's  more  dangerous  than  this  fond  affiance? 
Seems  he  a  dove?  his  feathers  are  but  borrowed." 

Shakesp.:  Ilenry  \'I.,  Part  II.,  iiL  1. 

"  There  can  be  no  surer  way  to  success,  than  by  dis- 
claiming all  confidence  in  ourselves,  and  referring  the 
events  of  things  to  God  with  an  implicit  affiance."— 
Atterbury:  Sermons. 

af-fl  -an$e,  r.  t.  [From  the  substantive  (q.  v.). 
Jfr.fiancer  =  to  betroth  ;  Sp.  afianzar  =  to  bail,  to 
fix  with  ropes;  Ital.  fidanzare  —  to  caution,  to 
guarantee,  to  betroth:  from  Lat.  fides  =  faith, 
trust.]  [AFFY,  AFFIDAVIT.  \ 

1.  To  betroth  one  in  marriage ;  solemnly  and  cere- 
moniously to  promise  one  in  marriage. 

"Halifax's  only  eon  had  been  affianced  to  the  Lady 
Mary  Finch,  Nottingham's  daughter."—  Macau  lay.  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

2.  To  inspire  with  confidence. 

"  Doubt  you  the  gods?    Lo  !  Pallas'  self  descends, 
Inspires  thy  counsels,  and  thy  toils  attends. 
In  me  afflanc'd,  fortify  thy  breast." 

Pope;  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  zi.,  57-59. 
"  Pay  due  devotions  to  the  martial  maid, 
And  rest,  affinnc'd  in  her  guardian  aid." 

Ibid.,  iv.  991-2. 

"Stranger  (replied  the  prince),  securely  rest, 
Afflanc'tt  in  our  faith;  henceforth  our  guest." 

Ibid.,  xv.  804-5. 

af-fl-an9ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [AFFIANCE,  v.] 

Alt  (tiijt'rtiri'. 

"  It  is  Baptiste,  nnd  his  affianced  maiden." 

Longfellow  .  Blind  Girt  ofCastel-Cuile. 

af-fl'-an-<j5r,  *.  [AFFIANCE.]  Ono  who  affiances; 
mil'  who  makes  a  contract  of  marriage  between  two 
people. 

af-fi'-an-9lfig,  pr.  par.    [AFFIANCE,  r.] 
'af-fls&'e,  v.  /.    [O.  Fr.  aficher,  from  Lat.  figo= 
to  fix.]    [AFFIX.]    To  fix,  to  settle. 

"  Of  that  they  sen  a  womman  riche 
Ther  wol  they  alle  here  love  affichf," 

•  ,vx.    (HoZUmB.) 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jtfwl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     c_hin,     bench;     go,     fcem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  -   >elf 
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affirmation 


taf-fl-da  -tion,  *.  [Law  Lat.  affido=to  pledge 
one's  faith.]  [AFFIDAVIT.]  A  contract  of  ihutual 
fidelity. 

iif-fl-da  -vlt,  s.  [Law  Lat-,  third  pers.  sing.  pret. 
indie,  of  affldo.  pret.  affidavi=to  plight  one's  faith  ; 
('lass.  Lat.  ad  =  to,  and  Jido=to  trust;  fides=trust, 
faith.) 

Law  :  Properly  a  voluntary  affirmation  or  solemn 
declaration  sworn  to  before  a  person  at  liberty  to 
administer  an  oath.  The  affidavit  must  give  the 
name  and  address  of  the  person  stating  the  facts 
within  his  own  cognizance,  and  the  exact  sources 
from  which  other  facts  are  drawn.  If  lawyers  pre- 
sent affidavits  loosely  drawn  up,  their  expenses  are 
disallowed  when  costs  are  taxed.  [MOTION.] 

"...  an  affidavit  (the  perfect  tense  of  the  verb 
affido)  being  a  voluntary  oath  before  gome  judge  or  officer 
ef  the  court,  to  evince  the  truth  of  certain  facts,  upon 
which  the  motion  is  grounded  ;  though  no  such  afflflavit 
\*  necessary  for  payment  of  money  into  court."  —  Black- 
atone  :  Coirment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  XX. 

"Count  Rechteren  should  have  made  affidavit  that  his 
servants  had  been  affronted  ;  and  then  Monsieur  Mesua- 
ger  would  have  done  him  justice."  —  Spectator,  No.  481. 


*af-fied  ',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [AFFY.] 

*af-fl'let  *a-fl  le,  v.  t.  [Fr.  affiler;  Ital.  affilare 
=to  sharpen;  Sp.  afilar:  fr.  Fr.  j?t=an  edge;  Lat. 
filum~SL  thread.]  To  rub,  to  polish.  (Lit.  &  fig.) 


"  For  when  he  hath  his  tonge  afile.d 
With  soft  speche  and  with  lesynge." 

Qoteer  :  Conf.  Atnant.,  bk.  i. 

*af-f  II  -I-a-ble,  a.    [AFFILIATE.] 

"  .  .  .it  follows  {hat  the  distribution  of  sediment 
and  other  geological  processes  vhich  these  marine  cur- 
rents effect  are  affiliable  upon  the  force  which  the  sun  ra- 
diates." —  Herbert  Spencer:  First  Principles,  ch.  xvii. 

af-m-I-ate,  v.t.  [Fr.  affilier,  fr.  Lat.  ad=to, 
and  filius—s.  son.] 

1.  To  adopt  into  one's  family  as  a  son  or  daughter. 

2.  To  attempt  legally  to  fix  the  paternity  of  an 
illegitimate  child  on  one. 

"  .  .  hence  there  would  be  no  medical  ground  for 
affiliating  the  child  to  one  man  rather  than  the  other."  — 
Taylor:  Med.  Juris.  ,  ch.  Ixii. 

3.  To  adopt  as  a  member  of  a  political  or  other  so- 
ciety ;  or  to  adopt  a  society  as  a  branch  of  a  larger 
and  more  extensive  one  with  the  same  aim. 

"  Affiliated  in  every  garrison  with  the  Jacobin  club."— 
Ryde:  Lamartine's  Girondists,  bk.  i.,  g  19. 

4.  To  attribute  to. 

"Upon  him,  in  general,  all  rites  and  ceremonies  of  un- 
known antiquity  were  affiliated."  —  Lewis:  Cred.  Early 
Rom.  Hist.,  ch.  xi.,  pt.  i.,  §  13. 

a-f-fU'-I-a-tSd,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [AFFILIATE.] 
af-f  II  -I-a-tlng,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [AFFILIATE.] 
af-fll-I-a'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.  affiliation,  from  Low  Lat. 
affiliatio^  from  Lat.  ad=to  ;  filius—a  son.] 

1.  Adoption  of  a  child  into  a  family. 

2.  Law  :    Legal    assignment   of  an   illegitimate 
child  to  the  real  or  reputed  father. 

''Questions  of  paternity  are  involved  in  those  relating 
to  affiliation."—  Taylor.-  Med.  Juris.,  ch.  liix. 

Affiliation  order:  An  order  from  a  court  of  law 
designed  for  this  purpose. 

3.  The  initiation  of  one  into  a  political  or  other 
society  ;  also  the  adoption  of  a  smaller  society  by  a 
larger  and  more  powerful  one  having  the  same  aim. 

*af  fin  -age,  «•    [Fr.  affinage.]    The  refining  of 
metals.    (Skinner:  Diet.) 
*af-f  I  ne,  s.    [Lat.  affinis,  s.=a  relative;   adj.= 

(1)  at  the  border  (ad  finem)  ;  hence,  bordering,  (2) 
connected  with.]    A  relative. 

"...  as  affines  and  alyes  to  the  holy  orders." 

Halt:  Henry  I'll.,  f.  50. 

af-fine  (1),  r.  /.  [From  AFFI\E,  s.  (q.  v.).]  To 
join  in  affinity. 

".   .   .   Now,  sir,  be  judge  yourself, 
Whether  I  in  any  just  term  am  affin'd 
To  love  the  Moor."—  Shakesp..-  Othello,  i.  1. 

"If  partially  aflln'd,  or  leagued  in  office, 
Thou  dost  deliver  more  or  less  than  truth, 
Thou  art  no  soldier."—  Ibid.,  ii.  3. 

*af-fi  ne  CJ\  r.  t.   [Fr.  affincr.}   To  refine.    (Skin- 

ner: Diet.) 

*af-f  Ined  (1  &  2),  pa.  par.    [AFFIXE  (1  &  2).] 
*af  fin  -Ing  a  &  in.  pr.  par.   [AFFINE,  r.  (1  &  2).] 
af  fin  '-I-ta-tlve-ly",  ndc.  [AFFINITY.]  By  moans 

of  affinity. 

af-fln'-I-ty*.  s.  [In  Oor.  affiniW;  Fr.  affinitf; 
Ital.  affinita.  fr.  Lat.  affinitas=(l)  neighborhood. 

(2)  relationship  by  marriage.  (3)  union,  counection.j 
I.  Ordinary  Language  <£  Law: 

I.  Lit.:  The  relationship  contracted  by  marriage 
between  a  husband  and  his  wife's  kindred,  or  IH-- 
tween  a  wife  and  her  husband*!  kindred.  It  is 
opposed  to  consanguinity,  or  natural  relationship 


by  blood.  It  is  of  three  kinds:  (1)  direct*  viz..  that 
subsisting  between  a  husband  and  his  wife's  blood  re- 
lations, and  vice  versa ;  (2)  secotulary ,  or  that  which 
subsists  between  a  husband  and  his  wife's  relations 
by  marriage;  and  (3)  collateral,  or  that  which  sub- 
sists between  a  husband  and  the  relations  of  his 
wife's  relations. 

^[  The  word  affinity  in  this,  as  other  meanings, 
may  be  followed  by  with,  to,  or  bctirn-n. 

"And  Solomon  made  affinity  with  Pharaoh,  king  of 
Egypt,  and  took  Pharaoh's  daughter,  und  brought  her 
into  the  city  of  David. "— 1  Kings  iii.  1. 

".   .   .  The  Moor  replies. 
That  he  you  hurt  is  of  great  fame  in  Cyprus. 
And  great  affinity."— Sbakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  1. 

"He  would  doubtless  gladly  have  avoided  the  scandal 
which  must  be  the  effect  of  a  mortal  quarrel  between  per- 
sons bound  together  by  the  closest  ties  of  consanguinity 
and  affinity." — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  Connections  (not  necessarily  by  1.) ;  associates. 

3.  Fig.:  The  resemblance  produced,  more  or  )<-~s 
remotely,  by  a  common  origin  between  languages 
now  in  many  respects  distinct.    Or  generally,  the 
similarity  between  things  which  essentially  resem- 
ble each  other. 

"There  is  a  close  affinity  between  imposture  and  cre- 
dulity."— Lewis:  Influence  of  Authority,  ch.  iii. 

II.  Biol.    Sing.ifplur.:  A  resemblance,  or  resem- 
blances, on  essential  points  of  structure  between 
species,  genera,  orders,  classes,  &c.,  really  akin  to 
each  other,  and  which  should  be  placed  side  by  side 
in  any  natural  system  of  classification.    Affinity 
differs  from  analogy,  the  latter  term  being  applied 
to   resemblances  between    animals  or  plants  not 
really  akin,  but  which  ought  to  be  more  or  less 
widely  separated  in  classifications.    Thus  the  fal- 
cons, the  hawks,  the  eagles,  &c.,  are  related  to  each 
other  by  genuine  affinity ;  but  the  similarity  on  cer- 
tain points,  such  as  the  possession  of  retractile 
claws,  between  the  raptorial  birds  and  the  feline  race 
of  mammals,  is  one  only  of  analogy. 

*'  We  can  understand,  on  these  views,  the  very  import- 
ant distinction  between  real  affinities  and  analogical  or 
adaptive  resemblances."— Darwin:  Origin  of  Species,  ch. 
xiii. 

"...  the  nature  of  the  affinities  which  connect  to- 
gether whole  groups  of  organisms."— Ibid.,  pt.  i.t  ch.  i. 

III.  Chemistry: 

1.  Chemical  affinity,  or  chemical  attraction,  is  the 
force  by  which  union  takes  place  between  two  or 
more  elements  to  form  a  chemical  compound.  Ac- 
cording to  another  definition,  it  is  a  force  exerted 
between  two  or  more  bodies  at  an  infinitely  minute 
distance  apart,  by  which  they  give  rise  to  a  new  sub- 
stance having  different  properties  to  those  of  its 
component  parts.  Elements  have  the  greatest  affin- 
ity for  other  elements  which  differ  most  in  their 
chemical  properties.  Thus  H  has  great  affinity  for 
Cl  and  O,  out  the  affinity  between  O  and  ("1  is  much 
weaker.  Acids  unite  readily  with  alkalies;  most 
metals  with  sulphur.  When  two  salts  are  mixed  to- 
gether they  are  decomposed  if  an  insoluble  sub- 
stance can  be  formed:  thus  AffNOg+NaCl  yields 
NaNOj  and  insoluble  AgCL  and  BaCl2-rMgSO4  yields 
MgCl-2  and  insoluble  BaSO*.  A  strong  acid  gener- 
ally expels  a  weaker  one,  as  HoSO*  expels  HC1  or 
CO-2,  and  CO>  precipitates  SiOj ;  out  when  two  salts 
are  "fused,  if  a  more  volatile  compound  is  formed, 
it  is  driven  off,  as  when  NHiOl  is  heated  with  dry 
CaCO3then  (NH^jCOs  volatizes.  SiOj  fused  with 
salts  expels  the  strongest  acids  and  forms  silicates. 
Iron  filings  heated  to  redness  in  a  tube  deooiaposefl 
the  vapor  of  water,  but  HS  passed  over  red-hot  ox- 
ide of  iron  reduces  it  to  a  metallic  state.  Those  re- 
actions are  due  to  the  diffusion  of  gases,  the  result- 
ing gas  being  diffused  through  the  mass  of  vapor 
passing  through  the  tube.  The  relative  aflinitirs 
between  different  substances  varies  with  their  tem- 
perature, insolubility,  and  power  of  vaporisation. 
The  nascent  state  is  favorable  to  chemical  combina- 
tion: thus  H  and  N  unite  readily  when  organic 
matter  containing  N  is  decomposed  by  heat  or  pu- 
trefaction, also  H  with  S.  This  is  due  to  the  bonds 
of  the  atoms  being  liberated  at  the  moment  of  tie- 
composition.  Disposing  affinity  is  the  action  of  a 
third  body,  which  brings  about  the  union  of  two 
other  bodies,  as  Ag+SiO>and  alkali  form  a  silicate 
of  silver;  Pt  is  attacked  by  fused  KHO.  Organic 
decompositions  in  the  presence  of  caustic  alkali  or 
lime  are  also  examples.  Catalysis  is  the  action  of 
a  body  to  bring  about  a  chemical  reaction  whilst 
the  body  itself  undergoes  no  perceptible  change!  ;i> 
MnO*  in  the  preparation  of  Ofrom  K('1O:>  Certain 
chemical  compounds  at  high  temperatures  are  dis- 
sociated from  each  other,  as  NH4('l  at  high  temper- 
atures forms  Nrlg-f-HCl.  Chemical  union  is  pro- 
moted by  finely  dividing  the  substances  :  thus  finely- 
divided  metals,  as  iron  or  lead,  take  fire  in  the  air,_ 
uniting  with  O.  Alternation  of  temperature  alters* 
the  affinity;  thus  mercury  heated  to  its  boiling-point 
absorbs  oxygen,  which  it  liberates  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature; also  BaO  absorbs  O  nt  a  low  heat*  form- 
ing BaOj,  and  gives  it  off  at  higher  temperatures. 


Strong  bases  generally  replace  weaker  bases;  thu.< 
alkalies  precipitate  oxides  of  iron,  &c.  (See  Watts' 
Diet,  of  Chemistry.) 

"The  affinity  which  held  together  the  elements  of  the 
organic  substances  is  destroyed  by  the  cause  which  oc- 
casioned their  death,  and  they  are  set  free  to  obey  new 
affinities  and  form  new  compounds."—  TotUl  if  Bvwmun.- 
i'tl.  Aiiat.,  i.  12. 


2.  Affinity  of  solution  is  such  an  affinity  as  exist- 
between  a  soluble  salt  and  the  fluid  in  which  it  is 
dissolved.  Till  the  liquid  is  saturated  with  1  1n- 
salt  the  two  can  com  Dine  in  an  indefinite  ratio, 
instead  of  being  limited  to  the  fixed  proportions  in 
which  alone  chemical  affinity  operates. 

IV.  JV«f.  Phil.  Current  affinity:  The  force  of 
voltaic  electricity. 

"The  comparison  may  be  best  instituted  between 
nervous  power  and  the  force  of  voltaic  electricity,  or 
rurrfiit  affinity,  as  it  has  lately  been  called,  which  i-* 
developed  in  the  galvanic  battery."  —  Todd  <l-  I><>iriiin>,.- 
Physiol.  Anat.,  i.  237. 

*af-fire',  <i</r.    [AFIRE.] 

af-f  Inn  ,  *af-ferme  ,  r.  t.  &  i.  [In  Fr.  'affirmer; 
Sp.  afirmar;  Port,  affirmar;  Ital.  affermare,  affir- 
mare,  all  fr.  Lat.  affirmo=(l)  to  make  steady.  t»» 
corroborate,  (2)  to  assert  positively:  ad  used  in- 
tensively ;  firtno=to  strengthen  ;  yir»iw$=flrm.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  To  strengthen,  to  confirm. 
"The  Pape  set  that  terme,  for  his  hopyng  was 
The  pes  thei  suld  afferme,  for  dred  of  harder  cas." 

K.  Brunne,  p.  316. 

If  See  also  B. 

2.  To  assert  positively,  to  allege  confidently,  t<» 
aver.    (Followed  by  the  adjective  case  or  by  that* 
introducing  the  statement  asserted.) 

(a)  In  a  general  sense  : 

"...  a  mere  speculative  proposition  which  many 
members  might  be  willing  to  affirm  without  scrutinizing 
it  severely."  —  Macau  lay:  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

"And  they  said  unto  her,  Thou  art  mad.  But  she  con- 
stantly affirmed  that  it  was  even  so."  —  Acts  xil.  15. 

(b)  Spec.    (Scripture):  To  teach  dogmatically,  to 
proach. 

"...  these  things  I  will  that  thou  affirm  constantly." 

—  Titus,  iii.  8. 

II.  Technically: 

Law  <£  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  confirm  the  judgment  of 
a  legal  decision  ;  to  ratify  a  law. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang  :  To  declare  strongly  or  positively. 

2.  Law:  To  make  a  declaration  solemnly  before  a 
court  of  law,  or  before  a  magistrate,  with  the  object 
of  confirming  a  fact;  or  to  having  an  affirmation 
administered  to  (one)  by  way  of  confirmation,  or  as 
a  substitute  for  an  oath  ;  as,  The  witness  affirmed 
to  the  fact  ;  or,  Ho  was  affirmed  to  the  fact. 

taf-flrm  -a-ble,  a.  [AFFIRM.]  That  may  be 
affirmed. 

"Those  attributes  and  conceptions  that  were  applicable 
and  afflrmable  of  him  when  present,  are  now  ajflrmable 
and  applicable  to  him  though  past."  —  Hate;  Origin  t,f 
Mnnk-i»d. 

*af-flnn>a-biyt  adi\  [AFFIRM.VBLE.]  In  a  way 
capable  of  affirmation  ;  with  certainty. 

"I  cannot  wryte  of  suchtiffirmaft/y."  —  Hardy  ng;  Chron.T 
f.58. 

al-flrm'-ance,  *af-flrm  -aui^e,  s.  [Lat.  affirm- 
ans,  ipr.  par.  of  affirmo.]  [AFFIRM.] 

1.  Confirmation,  ratification  of  a  voidable  act. 

"This  statute  did  but  restore  an  ancient  statute,  which 
was  itself  also  made  but  in  affirmance  of  the  common  law." 

—  B<i<-<>  ,i. 

t_.  Affirmation,  declaration. 

"And  e'en  when  sober  truth  prevails  throughout, 
They  swear  it,  till  njfii'timm-r  breeds  a  doubt." 

I.'.  »r  f.i-r:    l'iwrri'&iti»n. 

af-flrm'-ant,  *.  [Lat.  affirmanM.']  [AFFIRMANCE.] 

1.  Gen.:  One  who  makes  an  affirmation. 

2.  Specially.    Laic.:    One  who  makes  a  solemn 
declaration  in  lieu  of  an  oath. 

affirm  a  -tion,  *af-f?rm-a  cf-6n,  s.  [In  Fr. 
affirmation;  Sp.  ajirmacinn;  Ital.  affcrmazione, 
all  fr.  Lat.  affirmatio.]  [AFFIRM.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  of  affirming  anything. 

1.  The  act  of  confirming  anything. 

"The  learned  in  the  laws  of  our  land  observe,  that  our 
statutes  sometime?  are  only  the  ttffirtnnti.ni  or  ratification 
of  that  which  by  common  law  was  held  before."—  Hooker. 

2.  The  act  of  asserting  anything  confidently. 

"  This  gentleman  vouches,  upon  warrant  of  bloody 
affir>n'iti"n,  his  to  be  more  virtuous  and  less  iittemptable 
than  any  of  our  ladies."—  Shakes?.:  <.'u>nb?lin?,  i.  4. 

til.  The  state  of  being  affirmed,  confirmed,  or 
confidently  asserted. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    h5r,    the"re;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     whd,     son;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     ciir,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      »,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


affirmative 
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affluent 


III.  The  thing  confirmed,  the  assertion  confidently 
made. 

".  .  .  allowed  the  affirmation  of  a  Quaker  to  be  re- 
ceived in  criminal  cases." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.t  ch. 
xxiii. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Lof/ir;  The  combination  of  the  two  terms  of  a 
proposition,  so  as  to  produce  a  statement  or  judg- 
ment. 

2.  Law:    The  act  of  affirming   in   tho    sense   of 
solemnly  declaring  in  a  court  of  law  that  certain 
testimony  about  to  be  given  is  true.    Also  the  state- 
ment made.    First,  the  Quakers  and  Moravians,  who 
objected  on  conscientious  grounds  to  take  oaths, 
were  allowed  to  make  solemn  affirmations  instead ; 
now,  every  one  objecting  to  take  an  oath  has  the 
same  privilege;  but, as  is  just,  false  affirmations,  no 
loss  than  false  oaths,  are  liable  to  the  penalties  of 
perjury. 

af-f  Irm  -at-Ive,  a.  &  *.  [In  Fr.  afflrmatif;  Sp. 
nffinnativo ;  Ital.  off ernia tiro,  all  from  Lat.  affirma- 
twta.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Confirmatory,  imparting  confirmation  to. 

2.  Positive ;  dogmatical  in  assertion. 

•  "  Be  not  confident  and  affirmative  in  an  uncertain  mat- 
•ter;  but  report  things  modestly  and  temperately,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  that  persuasion  which  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  begotten  by  the  efficacy  of  the  authority  or  the  reason 
inducing  these." — Taylor. 

3.  Pertaining  to  that  which  asserts,  as  opposed  to 
denying,  a  statement  or  proposition. 

".  .  .  rather  answers  to  objections  than  the  adequate 
materials  of  affirmative  conviction," — Gladstone:  Studies 
of  Homer,  i.  70. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Logic  &  Gram. :  In  tho  same  sense  as  A.,  I.  3. 

*2.  Algebra:  Positive,  as  opposed  to  negative; 
having  the  sign  plus  -f-  denoting  addition,  as  opposed 
to  minus — denoting  subtraction. 

"  As  In  algebra,  where  afflntiatire  quantities  vanish  or 
cease,  there  negative  ones  begin;  so  in  mechanics,  where 
attraction  ceases,  there  a  repulsive  virtue  ought  to  suc- 
ceed."— Xetetoit;  Optics. 

B.  A*  substantive :  That  which  affirms,  as  opposed 
to  that  which  denies. 

1[  Used  with  the  definite  article  before  it. 

1.  fn  a  general  sense : 

"  For  the  affirmative  we  are  now  to  answer  such  proofs 
of  theirs,  as  have  been  before  alleged."— Hooker. 

"\Vhethertherearesucnbeings  or  not,  'tis  sufficient 
for  ray  purpose,  that  many  have  believed  the  uffirniatifr."' 
—Dryden. 

"  The  question  is,  of  course,  wholly  distinct  from  that 
higher  one,  whether  there  exists  a  Creator  and  Ruler  of 
the  universe;  and  this  has  been  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive by  the  highest  intellects  that  have  ever  lived." — Dar- 
win: Descent  of  Man,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Sjircially.     Parliamentary     or    other   votimj : 
That  side  of  a  question  voted  ou  which  affirms,  in 
opposition  to  that  which  denies. 

"The  Whigs,  who  had  a  decided  majority  in  the  Lower 
House,  were  all  for  the  affirmative."- — JfbaOttiay;  Hist, 
Eny.,  ch.  xi. 

3.  L(H)ic :  An  iijjirmntfre  i>ri'f/ntint  is  an  affirma- 
tive implying  a  negation. 

af-flrm  -at-Ive-lf,  adv.    [AFFIRMATIVE.] 

1.  In  an  affirmative  manner,  positively. 

".  .  .  to  the  end  that  though  I  cannot  positively  or 
affirnid/ii-i'lji  ndvise  your  majesty,  or  propound  unto  you 
framed  particulars." — Bacon.-  Adv.  of  Learn.,  bk.  i. 

2.  "  Yes  "  in  place  of  "  no."    In  a  way  to  render 
support  to  a  motion  submitted  to  one. 

"  The  people  answered  nffirnmti'-fdi."-  <  >»<•/<//''.•  If>'i'"t's 
and  Hern-Wnrnhip,  Lect.  IV. 

af-ftrm -at-0  ry1,  ".  Affirmative:  asM-rtive;  giv- 
ing affirmation* 

*af-flrmed  ,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [AFFIKM.] 
af-flrm  -er,  s.    [AFFIRM.]    One  who  affirms. 

"  If  by  the  word  virtue;  the  affirmer  intend*  our  whole 
duty  to  God  and  man.  and  the  denier,  by  the  word  virtue, 
means  only  courage,  or  at  most  our  duty  toward  our 
neighbor,  without  including  in  the  idea  of  it  the  duty 
which  we  owe  to  God." — Watts;  Logic. 

af-ftrm'-Ing,  pr.  par.    [AFFIRM.] 

af-flx  ,  r.  t.  (pa.  par.  affixed,  affixt}.  [Lat.  ajffixttfs, 
pa.  par.  of  nffigo=tv  fasten  to,  to  fix  on:  ritf=to, 
and/t0o~to  fix;  supine Jteum.j  [See  AFFICHE.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  fix  to  the  end  of,  to  append  to,  to  an- 
nex, to  subjoin ;  also  to  fix  to  any  part  of. 

"  .  .  .  the  Great  Seal  was  affixed."— Macautftu.-  ///.*/. 
Evj.,  ch.  xxiv. 

"  .  .  .  whereas  should  they  [white  cabbage  butter- 
flies] affix  them  [their  eggs]  to  the  leaves  of  a  plant  im- 
proper for  their  food." — Ray:  On  th.p  Creation. 


II.   Fi'ijHt'nfin-lt/  : 

1.  To  fix.    (Followed  by  >»i  <>r  upon.) 

"  Her  modest  eyes,  abashed  to  behold 
So  many  gazers  as  on  her  do  stare, 
Upon  the  lowly  ground  ajjfljccd  are."  —  Spenser. 

2.  To  connect  with,  to  unite  with. 

'•'  He  that  has  settled  in  his  mind  determined  ideas, 
with  names  affixed  to  them,  will  be  able  to  discern  their 
differences  one  from  another."—  Locke. 

af-flx,  *.  (pl.&f-flx-Ss,  *af-flx-a).  [In  Ger. 
ajfijcum;  Fr.  affixe,  fr.  Lat.  affix  us,  pi.  n.  affixa= 
joined  to,  pa.  par.  of  affigo.']  [AFFIX,  v.]  A  word 
or  a  portion  of  a  word  united  to  the  latter  portion 
of  another  one,  and  in  general  modifying  its  signifi- 
cation ;  a  suffix. 

T[  The  plural  of  this  word  came  into  the  English 
language  first  as  affixa, 

'*  Tn  the  Hebrew  language  the  noun  has  its  affixa  to 
denote  the  pronouns  possessive  or  relative."—  Clarke.- 
Latin  Grammar. 

".  .  .  fashioning  that  new-learned  language  to 
their  own  innovation  of  points,  affixes,  and  conjugations." 
—Howell:  Lett.,  ii.  60. 

af-flxeo",  *af-f  Ixt  ,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [AFFIX.] 

af-flx-Ing,  pr.par.    [AFFIX.] 

faf-flx  -I-6n,  s.  [Lat.  aMxio  —  an  addition,  or 
supplement.]  The  act  of  affixing;  the  state  of  be- 
ing affixed,  or  fixed  to  anything. 

"Six  several  times  do  we  find  that  Christ  shed  his 
blood:  in  his  circumcision,  in  his  agonies,  in  his  crown- 
ing, in  his  scourging,  in  his  affixioii,  in  his  transfixion." 
—  Bp.  Hall;  Works,  ii.  329. 


*af-f  Ixt',  pa.  par, 

*af-flx'-tiire,  s.  [AFFIX,  r.]  That  which  is 
affixed,  (Drake.) 

IT  Now  superseded  by  FIXTURE  (q.  v.). 

af-fla'-tlon,  s.  [AFFLATUS.]  The  act  of  blow- 
ing or  breathing  upon  ;  the  state  of  being  blown  or 
breathed  upon. 

af-fla  -tus,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  blowing  or  breathing 
on,  a  blast,  a  breath:  afflatum,  supine  of  afflo 
=to  blow  on:  or  od=to.  and  flatus=a  blowing,  a 
breathing;  flo=to  blow.] 

I.  Lit.:  A  breath  or  blast  of  wind. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Theol.:  The  inspiration  by  the  spirit  of  God  of 
a  prophet,  imparting  to  him  power  to  see    such 
future  events  as  God  may  bo  pleased  to  reveal  to 
him. 

"The  poet  writing  against  his  genius,  will  be  like  a 
prophet  without  his  afflatus."  —  Spence  :  On  the  Odyssey. 

2.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The   divine  impartation  to  poets 
and  others  of  genius. 

af-fllct',  r.  t.  [From  Lat.  afflictutt,  pa.  par.  of 
(tffligh  —  (  1  )  to  fling,  strike,  or  dash  against  or 
down;  (2)  to  damage,  to  ruin,  to  weaken,  to  cast 
down  :  ad  =  to,  and  fligo  —  to  strike,  to  strike 
down.] 

1,  To  inflict  on  one  for  some  considerable  timet  or 
even  for  a  briefer  period,  bodily  pain  or  anything 
else  fitted  to  produce  mental  distress.. 

"Therefore  they  did  set  over  them  taskmasters  to  afflict 
them  with  their  burdens."—  Exod.  i.  11. 

2.  To  cast  down  in  mind,  to  make  the  mind  das- 
tressed  ;  to  trouble. 

(a)  In  a  general  sense  : 

"The  mother  was  so  afflicted  at  the  loss  of  a  fine  boy, 
who  was  her  only  son,  that  she  died  for  grief  of  it."  —  Ad- 
iliK'-n  :  Spectator. 

t(ft)  Spec,  (reciprocally);  To  practice  self-humil- 
iation as  a  religious  duty. 

"  And  this  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  unto  you  :  that  in 
the  seventh  month,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month,  ye  shall 
nfflict  your  souls,  and  do  no  work  at  all,  whether  it  be  one 
of  your  own  country,  or  a  stranger  that  sojourneth  among 
you.  "—Lev.  xvi.  29. 

*af-fllct  ,  s.    [AFFLICT,  r.]    A  conflict, 
"Continual  afflict  with  his  enemies."—  Bacon  .-   Works, 
ii.  542. 

af-fllct  -ed,  pn.  par.  &  a.    [AFFLICT.] 
"Say,  spirit!  whither  hath  she  fled 
To  liide  her  poor  afflicted  head  T" 

Wordsworth;   White  Doe  i»f  Kyi-stone,  c.  vii. 

af-fllct  -ed-ness,  *.  [AFFLICTED.]  Tho  quality 
or  state  of  being  afflicted;  affliction. 

"Thou  art  deceived  if  thou  thinkest  God  delights  in 
the  misery  and  afflictednemi  of  his  creatures."—  Bp.  Hall  .* 
I'-nlni  <tf(iil,>(nl,  c.  2,  §6. 

af-fllct  -er,  s.    [AFFLICT.]    One  who  afflicts, 

af-fllct  -Ing,  pr.  par.  A:    ".      [AFFLICT.] 

1.  As  present  part  ir  ifi  tr  ;  la  scu.-cs  corresponding 
to  those  of  tho  verb. 

2.  As  adjective:     Fitted   to  produce  distress  or 
trouble;  calamitous,  afflictive. 

"  What,  when  we  fled  amain,  pursued  and  struck 
With  heaven's  afflicting  thunder,  and  besought 
Thn  dfcp  to  shelter  us?  "-M  iltoit:  /'.  T..,  bk.  ii. 


af-fllct -Ing-lf,  adv.  [AFFLICTING.]  In  an 
afflicting  manner. 

af-fllc  -tion,  s.  [In  Fr.  affliction;  Sp.  aflirri,,,,  ; 
Ital.  afflizione,  all  fr.  Lat.  ttjttctfo.]  [AFFLICT.] 

tl.  The  act  of  afflicting. 

II.  Tho  state  of  being  afflicted;  the  state  of  being- 
subjected  to  pain  or  over-fatigue  of  body,  or  to 
mental  distress. 

"  Look  upon  mine  nfflict  ion  and  my  pain;  and  forgive  ali 
my  sins." — Pa.  xxv.  18. 

III.  That  which  tends  to  produce  continued  bod- 
ily pain  or  mental  distress ;  a  calamity,  a  trouble,  a 
trial. 

"God  hath  seen  mine  affliction,  and  the  labor  of  my 
hands."—  Gen.  xxxi.  42. 

"The  calamity  of  Moab  is  near  to  come,  and  his  afflic- 
tion hasteth  fast."— Jer.  xlviii.  16. 
TI  In  this  sense  it  is  frequently  used  in  the  plural. 
"Oh,  tell  me— life  is  in  thy  voice- 
How  much  afflictions  were  thy  choice. 
And  sloth  and  ease  thy  scorn." 

Cowper:  Trans.fr.  Onion,  "Joy  of  the  Cross. 

*1T  Bread  of  affliction: 

(a)  Bread  given  to  prisoners  in  jail ;  brea,d  doubt- 
less inferior  in  quality,  and  designed  to  be  distaste- 
ful to  the  eater. 

"And  say,  Thus  saith  the  king,  Put  this  fellow  in  t  he- 
prison,  and  feed  him  with  bread  of  affliction  and  with 
water  of  affliction,  until  I  return  in  peace."— 2  Chron.. 
iviii.  26. 

(6)  Unleavened  bread  consumed  by  Divine  com- 
mand at  certain  religious  fasts  and  feasts. 

"Thou  shall  eat  no  leavened  bread  with  it;  seven  days 
phalt  thou  eat  nnleavened  bread  therewith,  even  the  bread 
of  affliction." — Dent.  xvi.  8. 

IV.  Abstract  for  concrete:  An  afflicted  person,  a 
person  in  poverty  or  distress. 

"  Then  grant  what  here  all  sons  of  woe  obtain; 
For  here  affliction,  never  pleads  in  vain." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  viii.,  31,  32. 

af-fllct'-lve,  a.  [In  Fr.  aMfc.tif;  Sp.  aflictivo; 
Ital.  afflittivo.}  [AFFLICT.]  Giving  pain,  distress- 
ing. 

"All  this  from  Jove's  afflictive  hand  we  bear." 

Pope:   Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  ziv.,  75. 

af-fllct'-lve-lj(  adv.  [AFFLICTIVE.]  IB  an  af- 
flictive manner ;  in  a  way  to  cause  distress. 

"The  fallen  angels,  having  acted  their  first  part  in 
heaven,  are  made  sharply  miserable  by  transition,  and 
more  afflictiveln  feel  the  contrary  state  of  hell."— Browne.- 
Christ.  Mor.t  x.  2. 

*af-fllght'  (gh  mute),  s.  [In  A.  S.  aflyaan=to 
drive  away,  to  put  to  flight.]  Flight,  hasty  depart- 
ure. 

"  Of  the  gripe  he  had  a  sight 
How  she  flew  in  afflight* 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  p.  82. 

*af-flig  -It,  pa.  par.,  as  if  from  a  verb  afflige. 
[Lat.  aflHoo=to  afflict.]  [AFFLICT.]  (Jfounoe- 
ville.)  (Halli  »•<•{!.} 

taff-ldof  f  *aff-lftfe,  adv.    [ALOOF.] 

1.  Off-hand,  unpremeditated,  extempore;  ou  tho 
spur  of  tho  moment. 

"But  I  shall  scribble  down  some  blether 
Just  clean  aff-loof." 

Burns:  Epistle  toJ.  £qjmft&. 

2.  Forthwith,  immediately. 

"Sae  I  was  ca'd  into  the  prcceence,  aud  sent  awa  nffioof 
tae  sper  ye  out  an"  bring  ye  tae  speak  tae  the  muckle 
fo'k.*— St.  Patrick,  i.  76. 

af -flU-ence,  t&f -flil-en-sf ,  a.  [In  Fr.  affluence; 
Sp.  afluenziu.;  Port,  affiuencitt ;  Ital.  ajfluenza; 
Lat.  affluentia,  fr.  a^f«e»w=flowing  to.] 

I.  The  state  of  flowing  to.    (Lit.  &  fig.) 

".  .  .  a  perpetual  nffiuency  of  animal  spirits." — Ad~ 
elison:  Spectator,  No.  247. 

II.  The  act.  or  series  of  acts  of  thronging  to. 

"I  shall  not  relate  the  affluence  of  young  nobles  from 
hence  into  Spain,  after  the  voice  of  our  prince  being 
there  had  been  noised."—  Wotton:  Reliq.;  Life  of  Buck  in  <j- 

III.  That  which  flows  to  (one). 

.s>rm/J«: 

1.  Wealth  of  money,  or  other  material  property. 

".  .  .  a  youth  of  misery  was  concluded  with  tin  <>M 
age  of  elegance,  nfflitence,  and  ease."—  Goldsmith:  Easay*, 

ui. 

2.  Wealth  of  emotion,  intellect,  or  imyothrr  im- 
material thing. 

"  O  precious  hours  !  O  golden  prime, 
And  affluence  of  love  and  time!  " 

Longjellow:  The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs. 
af-flfl-ent,  a.  &s.    [InFr.  affluent;  Sp.  aftuente: 
Port,  and  Ital.  affluente,  fr.  Lat.  affluent,  pr.  par.  of 
rtflttto  =  to  flow  toward  or  to:  ad  —  to,  and /wo  = 
to  flow.] 


boll,    bo?;     pout,    jowl;    cat,    9ell,     cnorus,     shin,    bencn;     go,    gem;     tnin,    tnis;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenopnon,    ejist.   pfc- 
-clan,      -tian  =  snan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shfin;      -tion,      -?ioa  =  zbfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  snus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  -  )*l, 


affluently 
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affret 


I.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.:  Flowing  to. 

".  .  .  which  are  afterward  to  be  increased  and 
raised  to  a  greater  bulk  by  the  fifteen? blood  that  is  trans- 
mitted  out  of  the  mother's  body." — Harvey .-  On  Con- 
.  sumption. 

2.  Fif/.:    Abounding  in  wealth. 
,(a)  Abounding  in  material  wealth. 

"Lifted  at  length,  by  dignity  of  thought 
And  dint  of  genius,  to  an  affluent  lot, 
He  laid  his  head  in  luxury's  soft  lap." 

Coieper:  Table  Talk. 

(h)  Abounding  in  intellectual,  emotional,  or  other 
immaterial  wealth. 

"  And  fish  of  every  fin  thy  seas  afford, 
Their  affluent  joya  the  grateful  realms  confess, 
And  bless  the  Power  that  still  delights  to  bless." 

/*('/>«'.-  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  six.,  134-6. 
II.  As  substantive ;  The  tributary  of  a  river. 
"Mississippi  {i.  e.,  the  great  water],  the  most  important 
river  of  North  America,  and,  with  the  Missouri,  its  prin- 
cipal affluent,  the  longest  in  the  world."—  Keith  John- 
stone:  Gazetteer. 

af-flu-ent  Itf,  adr.  [AFFLUENT.]  In  an  affluent 
manner;  abundantly. 

af-flfl-ent-ness,     s.     [AFFLUENT.] 
abundance  of  wealth. 

af-flux,  affiuxion  (af-fluk-sh&n),  *.  [From 
Lat.  afltuxiis,  pa.  par.  of  affluo  =  to  flow  to.] 

1.  A  "flowing  to. 

"An  animal  that  must  lie  still  receives  the  afflux  of 
colder  or  warmer,  clean  or  foul  water,  as  it  happens  to 
come  to  it,."—Locke. 

2.  That  which  flows  to. 


III.  To  bo  able  to  incur  a  certain  expense;  or 
bear  the  loss  of  certain  pecuniary  or  other  material 
advantages. 

1.  To  be  able  to  spend  or  give  away,  without  per- 
manent diminution  of  one's  resources. 

".  .  .  luxuries  which  few  could  afford  to  purchase." 
— Macaiilay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  To  be  able  to  sell  at  a  profit,  or  at  least  with- 
out loss.    (See  i».  t.) 

3.  To  be  able  to  incur  an  expenditure  of  feeling, 
or  anything  else  not  of  a  pecuniary  or  material 
kind. 

"The  same  errors  run  through  all  families  where  there 
is  wealth  enough  to  afford  that  their  sous  may  be  good  for 
nothing."—  Swift.-  Mod.  Eilu<: 

".    .    .    He  could  afford  to  suffer 
With  those  whom  he  saw  suffer." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

B.  Intransitive:    To  bo  able  to  sell. 

"They  fill  their  magazines  in  times  of  the  greatest 
plenty,  that  so  they  may  afford  cheaper,  and  increase  the 
public  revenue  at  a  small  expense  of  its  members."— Ad- 
disoti  on  Italy. 

af-fbrd  -ed,  pa.  par  &  a.   [AFFORD.] 

*af-for  -dell,  a.  [Sc< 
Affluency.    use-]    Alive.    (Scotch.) 

"Of  his  brether  sum  ar  dead,  utheris  yet  affordell."— 
MS.  Heal  Arbuthnot  Family.  (Jamieson,  Suppl.) 

af-ford  -ing,  pr.  par.    [AFFOKD.] 

*af-fbrd  -ment,   s.    [AFFORD.]    Grant,  donation. 

If  Todd  says  of  ajfordmentt  "A  word  much 
wanted." 


1.  To  rouse  out  of  a  sleep  or  swoon. 
"  .     .     .     that  had  ajraieit  me  out  of  my  sleepe." 
Chaucer;  Dreni 


"  I  was  out  of  my  swowne  affraide." 

Gowfr:    L'utif.  Aman.,  bk.  viii. 

2.  To  frighten. 

"  Pray  let  us  first,  sayd  Salyrane,  entreat 
The  man  by  gentle  meanes  to  let  us  in, 
And  afterwards  affray  with  cruel  threat." 

Spenser:   F.  Q.,  III.  ix.  9. 

"Oh,  now  I  would  they  had  changed  voices  too: 
Since  arm  from  arm  that  voice  doth  us  affray.1' 

Shakesp.:  Komto  and  Juliet,  iii.  5. 

3.  To  put  in  doubt. 

"To  affraye  one  or  put  one  in  doubt."—  Huloet:   Diet. 
af-fray',  *.    [In  Fr.  ejfr0/=uoise,  outcry;  Arm. 
effreyza  and  effrey.    See  v.  t.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Objectively: 

*1.  Commotion,  tumult. 

"Who  lived  ever  in  swiche  delite  o'  day, 
That  him  ne  meved  other  conscience, 
Or  ire,  or  talent,  or  som  kin  affray." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5,537. 

2.  A  fight  between  two  or  more  persons,  whether 
[ Scotch  fordel  =  ready  for  future    it  take  place  in  public  or  private. 

1[  More  generally  written  FRAY. 
II.  Subjectively:  Fear,  fright,  terror;  the  result  of 
such  commotion  or  fray.    (Scotch.) 

"Stonayit  sa  gretly  than  thai  war, 
Throw  the  force  of  that  fyrst  assay, 
That  thai  war  in  till  gret  affray." 

Barbour,  ix.  605,  MS.    (Jamie»on.) 

B.  Technically: 

Law:  A  fight  between  two  or  more  persons  which 
takes  place  in  public.  When  in  private  it  is  called 
an  assault. 

"Affrays  (from  affraier,  to  terrify)  are  the  fighting  of 
two  or  more  persons  in  some  public  place,  to  the  terror  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects:  for,  if  the  fighting  be  in  private, 
it  is  no  affray,  but  an  assault." — Blackstone;  Comment., 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  xi. 

Little  affrays,  such  as,  at  every  great  pageant,  almost 


your  forward  helps  and  affordments  to  Mr. 
Pnrchas  in  the  production  of  his  voluminous  work."— 


Lord:  Disc,  of  the  Sect  of  the  Banians  (1630).    Dedic. 
*af-f  or  e(  v.  t.    [A.  S./ore=before.]    To  promote, 


'  An  inflammation,  either  simple,  consisting  of  an  hot 

and  sanguineous  afflux  ton,  or  else    denominable    from          ^_ ,,  „„     L __._     ,___ 

other  humors,  according  unto  the  predominancy  of  mel-    to  strengthen,  to  render  effective, 
ancholy,  phlegm,  or  choler."-B7-oKme.-   Vulgar  Errors.  "Heete  and  moisture  directyth  ther  passages 

*af-f  5nd',    pret.^    as    if   from    a    verb  afflndan.  With  green  fervence  t'  affore  yong  corages." 

[A.  S.  afindan  =  to  find.]  Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  244. 

"  A  moneth  after  a  man  myghtte  horn  affond  <R  Possibly  a  mistake  for  afforce  {q.  V.).  _-.  _       _  ,_^ 

£yrS8tiBonthegro-£;.  *  af-for -est,  r. ;.     [Low  Lat.  nffaresto:  Lat.  aa=    ^^SS&KS^^^^S&JS. 

"' ''  **'        to,  and/ores(a=forest.]    To  convert  into  forest.  munications  clear,  were  exaggerated  with  all  the  artifices 

*af-fong  ,  V.  t.     IAFONGE.J  ,,It  appenr(,th  by  charta  de  Foresta  that  he  afforested    of  rhetoric."— .Vacaulaa:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

*af-for-age,   s.     [Fr.   afforer=tc,  value.]    [Ap-    many  woods."— Sir  John  Daries:  On  Ireland.  *af-frayed  ,   *af-frayd  ,    *af-fraid'e,   pa.  par. 

af-for-est  a  -tion,  s.     [AFFOREST.]    The  act  or    [AFFRAY,  AFRAID.] 

process  of  converting  cultivated  land  into  forest;       "Thei  remeived  from  the  sege  and  were  affrayed." — 
the  state  of  being  so  transmuted. 
af-f5r  -est-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [AFFOREST.] 
af-f8r  -est-Ifig,  pr.  pur.    [AFFOKKST.] 
*af-forni  e,  v.t.    [Lat.  ad=to; /ormo=to  shape, 
to  fashion;  fonna  =  form,  figure,  shape.]    To  con- 
form. 

"  To  hym  that  is  most  honourable 
Afforme  your  manera  and  enteut." 

Doct.  ofOood  Serrattntes,  p.  8. 

*af-forn ,  prep.    [AFORXE.]    Before.    (MS.  Ash- 
mole.)     (Halliwell.) 

*a-forst,   'a-fOrst,   *a-f?rsf,   «.     [ATHIRST.] 
Tliirsty. 

"  Not  halffe  ynowh  thereof  be  Imdde, 
Oft  he  was  afforst." 

The  Frere  *  the  Boy,  iv. 


FEER.J  A  duty  formerly  paid  in  France  to  the  lord 
of  a  district  for  permission  to  sell  wine  or  other 
liquor  within  his  seigniory. 

*af-fbr  ce,  *a-for  $e,  v.  t.  [A.  X.  afforcer;  Fr. 
forcer;  Low  Lat.  ajforcj'o.] 

1.  To  force,  to  compel.    (MS.  Lincoln.)     (Hulh- 

"  Me  to  aforce  is  in  his  thought." 

Arthour  ami  Merlin,  p.  88. 

To  afforce  one's  self:  To  labor  to  do  a  thing ;  to 
exert  one's  self. 

"And  hav  aforcede  horn  the  more  the  hethene  away 
to  drive."  Robert  of  Gloucester. 

*2.  To  add  to,  to  increase,  to  strengthen.  (Blount, 
&c.) 

*af-f'6r'ce,    *af-fbr  se,   *a-fbrse,   adv.     [Fr. 
forcer.]    As  if  commanded  by  force;  of  necessity. 
"Than  ffelle  it  afforse  to  ffille  hem  ageyne." 

Deposition  of  Richard  II.,  p.  28. 

*aM br9e  -mSnt,   *af-f or  -$I-a-ment,  *.     [AF- 
FORCE.] 
L<t "' : 

1.  The  act  of  strengthening. 

2.  The  stato of  being  strengthened,  as  "an  (tfforce- 
ment  of  the  assize."    (Will:    Wharton's  Law  Lex- 

3.  That  which  affords  strength ;  specially  a  fort- 
ress, a  stronghold,  a  fortification.    (Blount.) 

af-f  brd  ,  *s.-f  or  the,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Properly  afiml, 
from  A.  S.  ge-forthian,  ifortkian=to  further,  pro- 
mote, from/or/h.] 

A.  Transitive: 


Warkworth:  Chron.,  p.  2. 

"  With  that  the  darts  which  his  right  hande  did  straiue. 
Full  dreidfully  he  shook  that  all  did  quake, 
And  clapt  on  bye  his  coulourd  wingCs  twain, 
That  all  his  many  it  affraide  did  make." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  HI.  xii.  23. 

af-fray  -Sr,  af-fray  -6r,  s.  [AFFRAY.]  Onewho 
takes  part  as  a  principal  in  an  affray. 

"Every  private  man  being  present  before  or  in  and 
during  the  time  of  an  affray  ought  to  stay  the  affrayorx, 
and  to  part  them,  and  to  put  them  in  sunder,  but  may  not 
hurt  them  if  they  resist  him;  neither  may  he  imprison 
them,  for  that  he  is  but  a  private  man." — Dalton:  Country 
Justice  (1629). 

*af-fray  -meat,  $.    [Fr.  effrayer=to  frighten.] 


'*  A-ferst  hy  were  for  werynesse, 
So  sore  that  nas  ende." 


. 

.  c»U.  Trin.     (Ilallitrell.) 


,  , 

[  FOBTH,  FUETHER,  AFORTHE.] 


'9Lf-fraie,  s.     [Fr.   <tffrauer=to  frighten.]    [AF- 
FRAY.]   Fear. 

"  But  yet  I  am  in  grete  affraie, 
Lest  thou  sholdest  not  doe  as  I  sale." 

Rumaunt  of  the  Rose,  4,397. 

*af-fra  -m^nge,  s.    [A.  S.  framian  =  to  frame.] 
"  Framynge    or    tiffrtimyttye,    or   wynnynge.    Litcrum, 
emolument  nut."— Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  176. 

*af-fran  -phiSje,  r.  t.    [In  Fr.  a^rancWr=to  make 


'A  large  proportion  of  those  divines  who  had  uo  bene- 
fic«e,  or  whose  benefices  were  too  small  to  afford  a  com- 
fortable revenue,  lived  in  the  houses  of  laymen." — Macau- 
Ian:  Hist.  Enu.,  ch.  iii. 

"...  fuses  easily,  and  affords  a  black  pearl  a  little 
blebby."— Uana:  .Viii.,  6th  ed.,  p.  612. 

II.  To  bestow,  to  confer  upon,  to  grant  to.  (Fol- 
lowed by  two  objectives,  one  of  the  person  receiv-  „. ...  

ing  the  boon,  and  the  other  of  the  boon  itself;  or    case  being  implied), 
with  one  objective,  that  of  the  boon,  with  to  pro-  "They  beene  yi 

fixed  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  given.) 


pating  from  more  or  less  galling 
$f  fran  -chls.-lfig,  pr.  par.    [AFFRANCHISE.] 
*af-frap  ,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Fr./rapper=to  strike.]  [RAP.] 

1.  Trans.:  To  encounter,  to  strike  down. 
"I  have  been  trained  up  in  warlike  stoure. 

To  tossen  apeare  and  shield,  and  njTVci/> 
The  warlike  ryder." — Spenser:   F.  V-,  II.  ii.  6. 

2.  Intrans.:   Same  sense  as  No.  1  (an  objective 


They  beene  ymett,  both  ready  to  affrap." 

Spenser:   F.  Q.,  II.  i.  26. 

"The  party  whose  principles  afforde^him  no  guarantee        taf-fray',  V.  t.  (pa.  par.  arrayed,  afraied).     [Fr. 

would  be  attached  to  him  by  interest."—  .Vacaitlity:  Hist.     atfrayer=to  frighten,  especially  with  sudden  noise 

Eng.,  ch.  vii.  as  of  something  crashing;  Low  Lat.  effrido=to  dis- 

H  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  ajforciis  applied  to    turb   the   peace,  from  Tout.  /ri'c/A=peace.]     [AF- 

the  opposite  of  a  boon.  FRAYED,  AFRAID.]         


1.  The  offense  of  terrifying  a  person  by  brandish- 
ing a  weapon  against  him. 

2.  An  afrray. 

*af-frayn  e,  *af  freyn  e,  *a-freyn  e,  v.  t.  [A.  S. 
freegn,  pret.  of  frignan=to  know  by  asking,  to  in- 
quire, to  interrogate,  to  hear,  to  learn.]  To  ask,  to 
question. 

"  I  affrat/nfd  hym  first 
From  whennes  he  come." — Piers  Ploughman. 

af-fray  -6r,  s.    [AFFEAYER.] 

t  affreight  (af-frat ).  r-  '•  [Ger.  befrachten;  Fr. 
Offrtter.]  To  hire  a  ship  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods. 

![  Now  generally  written  FREIGHT. 

*affreiglited  (af-fra -tedi,  pa.  par.  [AF- 
FREIGHT.] 

•affrelgliter  (af-frat-Sr),  s.  [Eng.  affreight; 
-er.  In  Fr.  affreteur.}  One  who  hires  or  cuartors  a 
ship  for  the  conveyance  of  goods ;  one  who  freights 
a  ship. 

*affrelgliting  (af-frat  -Iftg>,  pr.  par.  [AF- 
FREIGHT.] 

'affreightment  ( af-frat -ment),  s.  [Ene.  af- 
freight; -nifnt.}  The  act  of  hiring  or  chartering  a 
ship  for  the  conveyance  of  goods.  [CHAETKK 
PARTY.] 

*a-frend  ,  r.  t.    [AFFRIEND.] 

*af-frSt ,  s.  [Ital.  affrettamento^iaste,  hurry; 
nffretare=to  hasten.]  A  rencounter,  a  collision,  an 
attack,  an  assault. 

"Their  steel-hed  apeares  they  strongly  coucht,  and  met 
Together  with  impetuous  rage  and  forse, 

That  with  the  terrour  of  their  fierce  affret 

They  rudely  drove  to  ground  both  man  and  horse." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  iii.  ix.  16. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or,     wSre,     WQlf,     w8rk, 


what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     hSr,    there;     pine,     pit, 
who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
e,     ce      e; 


marine; 
ey  =  a. 


g6,    pot, 
qu  =  kw. 


affri 

*af-frl,  *af-fr&.  s.pl.  [A.N.]  Bullocks,  horses, 
or  other  animals  fitted  for  ploughing.  [AVER,  B.] 

*flLf-fMc  -tipn,  s.  [Lat.  affrictus  =  a  rubbing 
-against ;  affrico=to  rub  against.]  The  act  or  process 
of  rubbing  one  thing  against  another;  the  state  of 
being  so  rubbed ;  friction. 

"I  have  divers  times  observed  in  wearing  silver-hilted 
swords,  that  if  they  rubbed  upon  my  cloaths,  if  they  were 
of  a  light-colored  cloth,  the  uffriction  would  quickly 
blacken  them." — Boyle. 

V  Now  written  FRICTION. 

*g.f-friend',  *g,f-frend',  v.  t.  [A.  S.freond,freend 
=frieud.]  To  make  friends,  to  reconcile. 

"  Where  when  she  saw  that  cruell  war  so  ended, 
And  deadly  foes  so  faithfully  affrended." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.,  iii.  50. 

*g,f-friend'-ed,     s-f-frend'-ed,    pa.    par.    [AF- 

FRIEND.] 

t&f-frlght'  (yh  mute)j  v.  t.    [A.  S.  afurhtan=to 
frighten.  J    To  inspire  with  sudden  and  lively  fear, 
To  frighten,  to  terrify.    It  was  followed  by  at  or 
.tcith  placed  before  the  object  of  dread. 
•[  Now  almost  superseded  by  FRIGHT  (q.  v.). 
**To  keep  thy  sharp  woes  waking,  wretched  I, 

To  imitate  thee  well,  against  my  heart 
Will  fix  a  sharp  knife,  to  affright  mine  eye." 

Shakesp.:  Tarquin  and  Lucrect. 
"Thou  shall  not  be  affrighted  at  them."— Deut.  vii.  21. 

gtf-fflght'  (gh  mute),  s.  [Fr.  the  verb.  In  Fr. 
-effroi.] 

1.  Fright,  the  emotion  of  fear  suddenly  inspired 
*nd  rising  to  a  considerable  height. 

^  Used  chiefly  in  poetry. 

"They  lay  like  fawns  reposing. 
But  now,  upstarting  with  affright, 
At  noise  of  man  and  steed, 
Away  they  fly  to  left,  to  right." 

Wordsworth;  The  Seven  Sisters. 

2.  That  which  inspires  fright,  an  object  of  dread, 
A  terrible  object. 

"I  see  the  gods 

Upbraid  our  suff  rings,  and  would  humble  them, 
By  sending  these  affright*,  while  we  are  here  ; 
That  we  might  laugh  at  their  ridiculous  fear." 

Ben  Jonaon:  Catiline. 

faf-fright'-ed,  faf-fright  (gh  mute),  pa.  par.  & 
«t.  [AFFRIGHT.] 

As  adject  ire  ; 

"From  Bruno's  forest  screams  the  affrighted  jay." 
Wordsworth:  Descriptive  Sketches. 

*[  The  form  affright  is  rare,  and  found  only  in 
poetry. 

"As  one  affright 

With  hellish  fiends,  or  furies  made  uprore, 
He  then  arose."  Spenser:  f,  Q,,  II.,  v,  37. 

T3.f-fr.ight  -ed-l?  (gh mute),  adv.  [AFFRIGHTED.] 
In  an  affrighted  manner;  in  a  way  to  indicate 
fright. 

**  The  thunder  of  their  rage  and  boistrous  struggling  make 
The  neighboring  forests  round  affrightedly  to  quake." 
Drayton:  Poly-Olbion,  s.  12. 

*ftf-frigllt  -$n  (gh  mute),  v.  t.  [In  A.  S.  afyrhte 
=  affrigh  ted ;  from  dfyrhtan— to  frighten.]  To 
frighten. 

3,f-fri  gh-ter  (gh  mute),  s.  [AFFRIGHT.]  One 
Tvho  frightens. 

"The  famous  Don  Quixote  of  the  Mancha,  the  Tighter 
of  wrongs,  the  redresser  of  injuries,  the  protector  of 
•damsels,  the  affriyhter  of  giants." — Sheltoti;  Trans,  of 
Don  Quixote,  I.  iv.  25. 

*9,f-frlght  -ful  (gh  mute),  a.  [AFFRIGHT.]  Fitted 
to  inspire  great  dread ;  frightful. 

"There  is  an  absence  of  all  that  is  destructive  or 
frightful  to  human  nature."— Decay  of  Piety. 

*    Now  superseded  by  FRIGHTFUL  (q.  v.). 

*&f-frlght  -ful-lf  (gh  mute),  adr.  [AFFRIGHT- 
TTTL-]  In  a  frightful  manner;  frightfully. 

^1  Sow  superseded  by  FRIGHTFULLY  (q.  v.). 

3,f-fright'-Ing  (gh  mute), pr. par.    [AFFRIGHT.] 

*gif- fright -ment((?/i  mute),  s.  [AFFRIGHT.]  The 
state  of  being  frightened;  fright,  dread. 

"Passionate  words,  or  blows  from  the  tutor,  fill  the 
-child's  mind  with  terror  and  affriyhtment;  which  im- 
mediately takes  it  wholly  up,  find  leaves  no  room  for 
other  impressions." — Locke.-  On  E<liu-<itit>». 

jjtf-fKfit -He.  adr.  [Fr.  effroyer—to  frighten. 
'*•-,,{<•  It.)  Affrightedly.  (Rudd.) 

9,f-fr6nt',  *9,-fr6unt',  r.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  afronter ; 
Fr.  affronter ~(1)  to  face,  (2)  to  affront ;  Sp. 
<ifrontar=to  confront;  Port,  affrontar,  afrontar: 
Hal.  affrontare=to  engage  in  front,  to  attack:  all 
from  Lat.  od=to,  and  frons,  genit.  frontis=tho 
forehead,  the  front.]  [FRONT.] 

A.  Transitive: 

Essential  meaning:  To  meet  face  to  face,  to  con- 
front. 

"f  Trench  considers  affront  to  have  originally 
meant  to  strike  on  the  face.  Wedgwood  and  many 
others  think  it  was  to  meet  face  to  face. 
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1.  To  do  so  without  its  being  implied  that  such. 
an  encounter  is  a  hostile  one. 

"  For  -we  have  closely  sent  for  Hamlet  hither; 
That  he,  as  'twere  by  accident,  may  here 
Affront  Ophelia."—  Shake*}'.:  Ilnntlrt,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  do  so  with  the  implied  meaning  that  the 
encounter  is  hostile. 

(a)  Of  individuals  : 
"He  highly  leapt  out  of  his  place  of  rest, 
And  rushing  forth  into  the  empty  field, 
Against  Cambello  fiercely  him  addrest, 
Who  him  affronting  soone  to  fight  was  ready  prest." 
Spenser;  F.  9.,  IV.,  iii.  22. 

(o)  Of  armies:  To  confront  in  a  hostile  manner, 
to  engage  in  a  battle  with. 

"Skilful)  captaines,  inarraunging  their  battailes,  place 
first  in  the  vantguard  thicke  and  strong  squadrons  to 
affront  the  enemie."  —  Holland:  Amwiatnts  Marcellinus, 
b.  xiv. 

(c)  Fig.  Of  anything  wholly  immaterial  :  To 
confront,  to  defy. 

",I  have  affronted  death."—  -Byron;  Manfred,  ii.  2. 

,        "...    Yea,  often  placed 
Within  hi»  sanctuary  itself  their  shrines, 
Abominations  ;  and  with  cursed  things 
His  holy  rites  and  solemn  feasts  profan'd, 
And  with  their  darkness  durst  affront  his  light." 

Milton;  P.  L.,  bk.  i. 

3.  To  insult  one  to  the  face  by  language  or  de- 
meanor. 

".  .  .  that  a  man  who  was  known  not  to  have  signed 
ran  considerable  risk  of  being  publicly  affronted."  — 
Macaulay;  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xzi. 

1[  In  this  sense  the  omnipresent  God  may  be  the 
object  of  affront. 

"The  air  of  insolence  affronts,  your  God, 
You  need  his  pardon  and  provoke  his  rod." 

Cowper;  Conversation. 

4.  Colloquially,   In  a  looser  sense  :    To  slight  one, 
either  in  his  presence  or  in  his  absence. 

".  .  .  that  his  Majesty  would  never  have  been  so 
grossly  affronted  abroad  if  he  had  not  first  been  affronted 
at  home."  —  Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

B.  Intransitive  :    To  offer  an  insult  to. 

IT  In  the  example  there  is  probably  an  ellipsis  to 
be  supplied,  in  which  case  the  verb  would  become 
transitive. 

"Your  preparation  can  affront  no  less 
Than  what  you  hear  of;  come  more,  for  more  you're 
ready."  —  Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iv.  8. 

9-f-fr6nt  ,  s.  [From  the  verb.  In  Fr.  affront;  Sp. 
afrenta;  Port,  affronta;  Ital.  affronto.] 

*1.  An  encounter  face  to  face. 

(a)  Not  hostile. 

"Only,  sir,  this  I  must  caution  you  of,  in  your  affront 
or  salute,  never  to  move  your  hat."—  Green:  T.  Q.t  O.  PI., 
vii.  25. 

(6)  Hostile:  An  attack. 

"But  he  met  with  no  other  affront  from  Apollyon  quite 
through  this  valley."—  Bitnyan;  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

On  affront:      Face  to  face.      (MS.  Ashmole.) 


aflle 


»af-fr&nt  -ed-1 

insly. 


[AFFRONTED.]     Insult- 


|2.  Chiefly  Scotch  :  The  disgrace  or  shame  result- 
ing from  defeat. 

"Antonius  attacked  the  pirates  of  Crete,  and  by  his  too 
great  presumption  was  defeated;  upon  the  sense  of  which 
affront  he  died  with  grief."  —  Arbuthnot:  Coins. 

3.  Disrespect  offered  to  the  face;  contumacious 
treatment    by    word    or    demeanor;    an    insult,  or 
something  which,  falling   short  of   insult,  is  still 
fitted  to  stir  up  resentment. 

"He  had  been  apprehensive  that  the  common  people, 
who  during  his  absence  had  given  so  many  proofsof  their 
aversion  to  Popery,  would  offer  him  some  affront.  — 
MuriKt/titi:  Hint,  Eng.,  ch.  X. 

IT  In  this  sense  the  word  may  be  used  of  God  or 
His  worship. 

"...    oft  have  they  violated 
The  temple,  oft  the  law,  with  foal  affront*, 
Abominations  rather,  as  did  once 
Antiochus."—  Milton:  P.  R.,  bk.  iii. 

4.  Colloquially  :  Slight  disrespect  offered  to  one, 
either  in  his  presence  or  in  his  absence. 

a.f-fron  -te"e.    [Fr.] 
As  a  substantive:  One  who  re- 
ceives an  affront. 
Heraldry! 

1.  With  the  forehead  or  face 
toward  one. 

2.  Face  to  face,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  back  to  back. 
[See  ADDORHED.] 

*[  In  this  latter  sense  confron- 
t£e,  or  the  phrase  "  confronting 
one  another,  "is  more  frequently 
employed. 

3.  Standing  at  gaze. 

9,f-fr6nt  -ed,  ;>".  par.  *fc  ft.    f  AFFRONT,  r.] 

"...  who  shows  favor  to  the  few  men  of  letters  who 
deserve  it  inflicts  on  the  many  the  miseries  of  dis- 
appointed hope,  of  affronted  pride,  of  jealousy  cruel  as 
the  grave."—  Macau  lay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxir. 


Affrontee. 


"  His  majesty  hath  observed  that  ever  since  his  coming 
to  the  crown  the  popular  sort  of  lawyers  have  been  the 
men  that  most  uffrou  tt-tllit  in  all  Parliaments  have  trodden 
upon  his  prerogative." — Bacon. 

*af-fr&nt -Sd-n6ss,  s.  [Eng.  affronted.}  "Great 
impudence."  (Skinner.) 

af  frdnt  -§r,  s.    [AFFRONT.]    One  who  affronts. 

af-fr6nt  '-Ing,  pi:  par.    [AFFRONT.] 

af-fr&nt  -l&g-lf,  adv.  [AFFRONTING.]  la  a 
manner  calculated  to  affront. 

af-fr6nt -Ive,  a.  [Eng.  affront.']  Involving  af- 
front, calculated  to  affront,  offensive. 

"How  much  more  affrontire  is  it  to  despise  mercy 
ruling  by  the  golden  sceptre  of  pardon  than  by  the  iron 
rod  of  a  penal  Taw." — South:  Serin,  on  Kextt>r<tti"ii. 

af-fr6nt  -Ive-nSss,  s.   [AFFEOXTIVE.]   The  qual- 
ity of  being  fitted  to  affront.    (Ash.) 
aff-aet,  s.    [Scotch  nff  =  off ;  Eng.  se /.] 

1.  The  act  of  putting  away,  dismission. 

2.  An  excuse,  a  pretense. 

"  But  words,  I  winna  langer  using  be, 
Nor  will  sic  offsets  do  the  turn  with  me." 

A'o.s.s:  Hetenore,  p.  86. 

faff -side,  «.  [Scotch  off  =  off,  and  Eng.  side.] 
The  farther  side  of  any  object. 

taff-ta'-Mn,  «.  [Scotch  off  =  off ;  (akin  =  tak- 
ing.] The  habit  of  taking  off,  or  exposing  others  to 
ridicule.  (Jamieson:  Suppl.) 

*af-fund  ,  r.  t.  [Lat.  affundo  =  to  pour  on ;  ad 
=  to,  and  f  undo  =  to  pour.]  To  poxir  on. 

*af-fu  §e,  t'.  t.  [From  Lat.  nffuauf,  pa.  par.  of 
affundo  =  to  pour  on:  ad  —  to,  and  fundo  =  to 
pour.]  To  pour  upon. 

"  I  first  affuxf.d  water  on  the  compressed  beans  till  the 
tube  seemed  wholly  full."— liuylr:  It V,i-As.  iv.  568. 

*af-fa  §ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [AFFUSE.] 

As  adjective : 

"I  poured  acid  liquors  to  try  if  they  contained  any 
volatile  salt  or  spirit,  which  would  probably  have  discov- 
ered itself  by  making  an  ebullition  with  the  ttffitsed 
liquor." — Boyle. 

&f-f&'-;Ug,  pr.  par.    [AFFUSE.] 

af-fa  §ion,  s.    [AFFUSE.] 

1.  Gen.:  The  act  of  pouring  upon,  the  state  of 
being  poured  upon. 

"Upon  the  njr»s/"»  of  a  tincture  of  galls  it  imme- 
diately became  as  black  as  ink." — flreir:  )Iu*>f<»,:. 

2.  Med.:  The  j>ouring  of  water  upon  the  body  as' 
remedial  agent  in  disease. 

*af-fy  ,  *af-fie',  *a-fye  ,  *a-f?  glae  (yh  mute) 
f.  t.  &  i.    [Fr.  affier.] 
I.  Trans/tire: 

1.  To  affiance,  to  betroth. 

"  And  wedded  be  thou  to  the  hags  of  hell 
For  daring  to  affy  a  mighty  lord 
Unto  the  daughter  of  a  worthless  king. 
Having  neither  subject,  wealth,  nor  diadem." 

Sh<ike*p.:  Kinfj  Iletiry  &"/.,  pt.  ii.,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  bind,  to  unite,  to  join,  to  ally. 

"  .    .    .    so  that  personal  respects  rather  seem  to  iffl* 
me  unto  that  synod  [Dort].1" — Montagu:  Appeal  to  Cirsar. 
II.  Intraniitire :  To  trust,  to  confide'  in. 
"  Marcus  Andronicus,  so  I  do  affy 
In  thy  uprightness  and  integrity,    .    .    . 
That  I  will  here  dismiss  my  loving  friends." 

Shtlkesp.:  Titus  AndroHifits,  i.  1. 

•af-fy  -aunge,  K.    [AFFIANCE.] 

Af-ghan  (/i  mute),  adj.  &  «. 

As  adjective:  Belonging  to  the  country  Afghan- 
istan. 

As  substantive:  A  native  of  Afghanistan. 

*af -god-nSss,  «.  [A.  S.  afgodnes  =  idolatry :  fr. 
<i/;;(«i  =  an  idol.]  Idolatry. 

a-fteld  ,  atlr.    [Eng.  «  ,'  field.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  the  field. 

"We  drove  a-frM."—Xllton:  LucMax. 

2.  In  the  field. 

"And  little  lads  with  pipes  of  corn, 
Sat  keeping  beasts  rt-rt-7'/." 

Old  Rxllml*,  i.  332.     (r.xid.) 

II.  Fiij. :  Extensively  abroad. 

".  .  .  but  the  wordsof  a  First  Minister  of  the  English 
Crown  fly  too  easily  nJlrl<t."—Ttmn,  March  26,  1876. 

*a-fll  e  (1)  f.  [  A.  S.  afylan  =  to  foul,  to  defile.] 
Todefil.'. 

"Alas  !  heo  saide.  y  nere  y-spilled  ! 
For  men  me  clepeith  quene  nflled." 

Kt/ni/  Alimiuailer,  1,061. 

»a-fll'e  (2),  t'.  t.  [Fr.  n/H/.'i-  =  t<>  sharpen.]  To  file. 
1.  Lit.:  To  file. 


toil,     bdy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     cliorus,     Shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect      Xenophon      exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -Man  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shiin;      -,lon,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


afiled 


100 


afoue 


2.  Fig.:  To  polish. 

"He  must  preche  and  well  ajlle  histongae." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  714. 

*a-flled  (l),p«.  par.    [.\FILE  (1).] 
*a-f  lied'  (2),  *a-fl  -lid,  pa.  par.    [AriLE  (2)0 
*a-f Ind  ,  *a-f  Ind  e  (pa.  par.  a/ou«de),  v.t.   [A.S. 
aflndan=tofind.]    To  find. 

"And  tho  the  Sarsenes  ajnuntle 

Her  lord  was  elayn."—  Oetavian.  1659. 
*a-fine  (1),   *a-fyn',  adv.  or  a.    [Fr./m=fine.] 
ID  perfection. 

"  Till  crrapes  be  ripe  and  well  a-fine." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  3,690. 
"  Mete  and  drynk  they  had  afyn  .- 
Fyement,  dare,  and  Reynysche  wyn." 

Launjal,  843. 

*a-fln  e  (2),  *a~fyn',  adv.  [A.  S.  o=on;  Fr.^n= 
the  end,  from  Lat.J!ni8=end.J    In  fine. 

*a-fing'-ret,    *a-fyng -red,    a.     [Old   form   of 
a-hungered,   from   A.    S.     ofhungren=to    hunger; 
hungrig— hungry.]    Hungry*  a-hungered. 
"  A  vox  gon  oat  of  the  wode  go 
Aflngret  so,  that  him  wee  wo 
He  nes  nevere  in  none  wise 
Aflngret  evour  half  so  swithe." 

Of  the  Vox  and  of  the   Wolj  (reign  of 
Edw.  I.).  (Reliq.  Antiq.,  ii.  f£) 

t-fir'6,  adv.    [Eng.  a;  fire.] 

1.  Lit.:  Burning. 

"  Yet  give  us  oar  despatch: 
I  am  hnsh'd  until  our  city  be  afire, 
And  then  I'll  speak  a  little." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  8. 

2.  Fig.:  Inflamed  by  passion, 

"  This  Jason  young,  the  more  she  pan  desere 
To  look  on  him,  so  was  she  set  a-ftre 
With  his  beauty  and  his  semelyness." 

Lydgate.-  Tale  of  Princes,  ch.  5. 

ve,  adv.    [Eng.  a=atoron;^ve.]    Into  five 


"  Sir  Gii  to  him  gan  to  drive 
That  his  spere  brast  a-flve." 

Gy  of  Warwike,  p.  395. 

*fl.-fla'me,  v.  i,  [Eng.  a=on;._#ame  (q.  v.)0  To 
flame. 

*a-fla'-mlng,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [AFLAME.] 

'«.  ;  .  the  aflamiiig  fire.'* — Appendix  to  W,  Mapes, 
p.  291. 

a- flat  ,  adv.  [Eng.  a=on;_ftat.]  Flat,  level  with 
the  ground. 

".  .  .  take  a  low  tree  and  bow  it,  and  lay  all  his 
branches  aflat  upon  the  ground." — Bacon:  Nat,  Hist,, 
Cent.  V.,  §  426. 

*a-flaunt',  adv.  [Eng.  a— on;  flaunt.]  Dressed 
or  equipped  in  a  showy  manner. 

"  He  sayled  all  aftaunt." 

Herring:  Tale,  1598.     (Halliteell.) 

"  A  mi'rip  gentleman,  seeing  a  gallant  that  was  bound 
for  the  Indies  walk  the  streets,  his  hat  all  aflaunt,  and 
befeathered  with  all  kinds  of  colored  plumes,  said  .  -  ." 
— Copley;  Wit»,  Fits,  and  Fancies  (1614),  p.  29. 

*a-flee  (pret.  a/ted),  v.  i.  [A.  S.  fleon,  fiion=to 
flee.}  To  flee,  to  escape. 

"  He  shoke  his  eares 
And  from  prcte  feares 
He  thought  hym  well  aftee." 

Sir  Thus.  More:   Workes  (1557). 

*flL-fiight ',  *af-flyght  e  (gh  mute),  v.    [A.  N.]  To 
be  afraid,  to  be  troubled.    [AFFLICT.] 
"  Tho  was  the  boy  afflyght 
And  dorst  not  speke." — Oetavian,  191. 

a-flo  at,  adv.    [Eug.  a=ou;  float.] 

I.  Literally: 

Ord.  Lang.  <&  Naut. ;  Floating,  not  aground  or 
anchored. 

"There  are  generally  several  hundred  loads  of  timber 
afloat." — Addlsott:  Italy. 

II.  F igitratiri'ly : 

1.  On  the  surface,  not  sinking  in  grief  or  adversity. 
"Your  shallowest  help  will  hold  me  up  afloat, 

Whilst  he  upon  your  soundless  deep  doth  ride." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnets,  80. 

"My  heart,  I  thank  God,  is  still  afloat;  my  spirits  shall 
not  sink  with  the  ship,  nor  go  an  inch  lower."— Howell: 
Letters,  iv.  39. 

2.  Moving,  in  place  of  being  at  rest.   (Used  of  per- 
sons who  have  embarked  upon  an  enterprise,  or  of 
things  driven  in  some  direction  or  other  by  causes 
external  to  themselves.) 

"  On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat, 
And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves, 
Or  lose  our  ventures.'* 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Cffsar,  iv.  '-'. 

•J3.  Uncontrolled,  unguarded. 

"Take  any  passion  of  the  soul  of  man  while  it  is  pre- 
dominant and  afloat  .  .  ."—South:  Sermons,  Hi.  333. 


a-flOCht  ,  a-flought  (ch  and  gh  soft  guttural), 
pa.  par.  [Scotch  form  of  afflict  (q.  v.).]  [FliOCKT.] 
Agitated,  m  a  flutter.  (Scotch.) 

"  AJ  this  day  and  nicht  bygone  my  mynd  and  body  is 
aflocht,  specially  sen  I  hard  ther  innocent  men  sa  cruelly 
tormentit." — Bellenden:  CVon.,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  29. 

*a-flog  -en,    pa.  par.    [A.  S.  flogen,  pa.  par.  of 
fleogan=(l)  to  fly,  as  a  bird;  (2)  to  flee.]    Flown. 
"  And  were  aflogen  grete  and  smalle, 
And  eke  the  amerel." 

Jf-S.  Ashmole.     (Halliwell.) 

*a-fl'd  re,  adv.    [A.  S.  a=on ;  ./!or,yZore=floor.]  On 
the  floor.    (MS.  Cantab.)    (Halliicell.) 
*a-flyght  e  (gh  mute),  v.  i.    [AFLIOHT.] 
va-fo',  v.  t.    [AFONGE.] 
*a-f6~ild',  pa.  par.    [AFOILE.] 
*a-f6~il  e  (pa.  par.   afoild),v.t.    [A.  N.]    To  foil, 
to  cast  down. 

"Al  to  michel  thou  art  ajofltl, 
Now  the  blod  it  is  acoild." 

Gy  of  Warteike,  p.  20. 

*9.-f  5nd  e,  v.  t.  [A,  S.  afandian,  afandigean=to 
prove,  to  try.]  To  prove,  to  try. 

"And  nys  non  ned  wyth  foule  handlyuge, 
Other  other  afondeth." — W.  de  Shore  ham. 

*a-f  6nge  ,  *af-fong',  *a-fenfce,  *a-f 5  ,  v.  t. 
[A.  S.  afon= to  receive ;  afangen  anda/e«g=received, 
and  afehth  =  receives.]  T;o  take,  to  receive,  to 
undertake. 

"And  such  myght  wan  yt  so  vs.  then  myght  ther  thorn 

afonge, 

That  thon  myght  peranntre  Rome  wynne  ar  come 
o'ght  longe.'*— Root.  Olouc.  (Hearne,  ed.  1724,  i.  91.) 
"For  nought  that  y  might  qfo. 
Y  nil  betray  therl,  Tirri." 

Gy  of  Wartcike,  p.  199. 

ta-fpot',  *a-fpot  e,  *a-fo  te,  *a-f5te,  *a-vo  te, 
*a-UO  te,  adv.  [Eng.  a=on;  foot;  A.  S./of,/ef.] 

I.  Lit. :  On  foot ;  not  on  horseback,  or  in  a  vehicle. 
"And  many  knew  him,  and  ran  afoot  thither."— Murk 

vi.  33. 

"It  felle  they  foughten  both  afote." 

Oower  MS.    (aalliwell.) 

II,  Figuratively: 

1.  Of  persons:  In  motion,  having  commenced  to 
execute,  or  at  least  to  plan  an  enterprise. 

"  Kent.  Of  Albany  and  Cornwall's  powers  you  heard  not? 
(it-iit.  'Tis  so,  they  are  afoot." 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  iv.  3. 

2.  Of  things:  In  action. 

"The  matter  being  afoot." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  far  Measure,  iv.  5. 

ta-fbre'  (Eng.  &  Scotch),  *a-fbr-Sn,  *a-fbr'- 
ygne,  *a-fbrn  e,  *a-fbrn'  (Eng.},  prep.  &  adv. 
FA.  S.  ce/=at;  fore.}  The  same  as  BEFORE,  which 
has  now  almost  entirely  supplanted  it  in  ordinary 
use. 

A.  As  a  preposition: 

I.  Of  place :  Before,  in  front  of,  as  opposed  to  be- 
hind, or  in  the  rear. 

1.  Generally: 

"The  yonder  house  that  stant  aforyene  vs." 

Chaucer.-   Troil,,  bit.  ii. 

2.  Nautical.    Afore  the  mast:  Before  the  mast. 

II.  Of  time:  Before,  earlier  than. 

"  For  afore  the  harvest,  when  the  bud  is  perfect  .  .  .  " 
— Isa.  xviii.  5. 

III.  Figuratively: 

1.  In  presence  of. 

"  Afore  God  I  speak  simply." 
B.  Jonson;   Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor,  ii.  3. 

2.  Under  the  notice  of. 
"Notwithstanding  all  the  dangers  I  laid  afore  you." 

B.  Jonson:  Silent  Woman,  iii.  5. 

3.  Prior  to  in  time;  superior  to  in  nature  or  in 
dignity. 

"And  in  this  Trinity  none  is  a/ore  or  after  other." — 

Athanasian  Creed. 

B.  As  an  adverb: 
I.  Of  place: 

1.  In  front,  in  the  fore  part. 

"Her  lockes  that  lonthlie  were  and  hoarie  gray 
Grew  all  afore,  and  loosely  hong  unrold. 

,  *l>etiser:  F.  Q.,  II.,  iv.  4. 

2.  Before,  in  front,  preceding  the  rest. 

"^Emilia,  run  you  to  the  citadel, 
And  tell  my  lord  and  lady  what  hath  hap'd: 
Will  you  go  on  a/ore/"— .SVmkc.tp..-    Othello,  v.  I. 

II.  Of  time :  Before,  anteriorly  to.  sooner  than,  in 
time  past. 

"But  it  will  be  past  sunset  afnre  I  get  back  frae  the 
Captain's  .  .  ."—.Scoff:  Waverley,  ch.  Ixvii. 

III.  Fig.;   Rather  than. 

".     .     .     Afore  I'll 

Endure  the  tyranny  of  such  a  tongue 
And  such  a  pride." — B.  Jonson:   Mtujn.  Lnily, 


C.  In  composition: 

^1  In  some  cases  afore  is  separated  from  the  word? 
in  conjunction  with  it  by  a  hyphen;  in  others  tlte 
hyphen  has  disappeared. 

fa-fdre  go-Ing,  particip.  <«//.  [Eng.  afore;  go- 
ing,] Going  before. 

"  AJ1  other  nouns  ending  in  -less  do  follow  the  general 
rule  qforegoing." — Lilly;  Grammar. 

*a-fdre  -hand,  adv.  &  a.  [Eng.  afore;  stiff. 
hand.] 

1.  As  adverb:  Beforehand,  by  a  previous  pro- 
vision. 

".  .  .  she  is  come  aforehand  to  anoint  my  body  to» 
the  burying."— Mark  xiv.  8. 

.2.  As  adjective:  Provided,  prepared,  previously 
fitted,  ready. 

"  For  it  will  be  said  that  in  the  former  times  whereof 
we  have  spoken,  Spain  was  not  so  mighty  as  now  it  is. 
and  England,  on  the  other  side,  was  more  aforehami  in 
all  matters  of  power." — Bacon:  Consid.  on  War  with 
Spain. 

ta-fbre  -men- tioned,/>arh'cip. adj.  [Eng. afore; 
mentioned.]  Before-mentioned. 

"  Now  they  were  come  to  the  place  where  the  afore~ 
mentioned  battle  was  fought."— Bunyan;  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress, pt.  ii. 

*a-f  or  -en,  prep. &  adv.    [AFORE.] 

a-f  ore  -named,  particip.  adj.  [Eng.  afore ; 
named.]  Before-named. 

"  Imitate  something  of  circular  form,  in  which,  as  in 
all  other  aforenamed  proportions,  you  shall  help  yourself 
by  the  diameter." — Peacham  on  Drawing. 

aforesaid  (a-fbr'-sed),  particip.  adj.  [Eng~ 
afore ;  said.]  Said  before. 

"  It  need  not  go  for  repetition,  if  we  resume  again 
that  which  we  said  in  the  aforesaid  experiment." — 
Bacon:  Natural  History,  §  771. 

aforethought  (a-f  or  -that) ,  particip.  ndj^ 
[Eng.  afore;  thought.]  Thought  before,  entertained! 
in  the  mind  before,  premeditated.  Used  especially 
in  the  legal  phrase,  "malice  aforethought,"  t  he- 
existence  or  absence  of  which  is  inquired  into  when 
one  person  takes  another's  life.  If  the  one  kill*  the 
other  from  malice  aforethought,  then  the  crimr  i- 
murder.  If  malice  aforethought  is  absent,  it  is  but 
homicide  or  manslaughter. 

a-f b're  -time,  *a-fbre'-tyme,  adv.&  «.  [O.  Eng. 

afore;  Eng.  time.] 

1.  As  adverb:  Beforetime,  at  a  former  time,  pre- 
viously. 

"Thns  saith  the  Lord  God,  My  people  went  dow*  « fore- 
time in  to  Egypt  to  sojourn  there.  — Isa.  liii.  4. 

2.  As  substantive:  The  previous  period. 

"...  fills  up  the  blank  of  the  aforetime  in  a  manner* 
at  once  plausible  and  impressive." — Grote:  Hist,  of  Greece „ 
pt.  i.,  ch.  i. 

*a-f  brn  ,  *a-f  b'rn  e,  prep.  A  adv.  [AFORE.]  Be- 
fore. 

*aforne-caste,  a.    [O.  Eng.  oforne- before;  and 
ca$te  =  a  cast  or  throw,  as  in  the  word  forecvxt  . 
Premeditated. 

"By  high  iraaginacion  aforne-caste 
On  a  night  thorghe  the  hofrgitt  sky  hee  brast." 

I'rry's  Chaucer,  p.  171. 

*a-for  -nande,  adv.  Beforehand.  (Prompt- 
Parr.) 

*a-forse  ,  *af  forse  ,  adv.    [AFFOHCE.] 
*a-forthe  ,  r.  t.    [AFFORD.] 

"And  yaf  him  mete  as  he  myghte  aforthe.'* 

Piers  Plowman,  p.  129. 

*a-forthe  ,  r.  /'.    [AFFORD.] 

"And  here  and  there,  as  that  my  litille  wit 
Ajorthe  may  eek  thinke  I  translate  hit." 

Occ leve  .V.*. 

a  fortiori  (a  for-she-br  -1),  prep,  governing  adj.. 
[Lat.  =  from  the  stronger,  j.  e.,  by  so  much  stronger 
reason.] 

Logic  £  Math, :  An  argument  derived  from  what 
is  stronger;  an  argument  more  potent  than  that 
which  has  just  before  been  employed.  When  in. 
Euclid  it  is  reasoned,  e.  f/.,  that  much  more  then  is 
the  angle  B  D  c  greater  than  the  angle  B  c  D,  the- 
use  of  the  words  much  more  implies  that  the  « 
fortiori  argument  is  used, 

a-for -ward,  arfr.  [Eng.  a;foricard.}  In  front,, 
in  advance. 

"Mid  thre  hondred  knyffhtes,  a  dnk,  that  het  Siward, 
Assailede  Corineus  hymself  o-/ortrarrt." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  17. 

*a-for  -yene,  prep.  &  adv.    [AFORE.] 
*a-f6  te,  adv.    [AFOOT.] 
*a-fou  e,  s.    f  Avow.]    Avowal. 

"Jake  seyde,  Y  make  afoue, 
V  urn  ns  reddy  a>  thow." 

The  Frere  tt  the  Boy,  6^. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    the"re;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pdt., 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     elite,    ^nite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw 


afoul 

»-f6lU  ,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  aful=a  fault;  afulad, 
«/«to<i=putrefied;  pa.  par.  of  a/u(ian=to  putrefy, 
to  become  foul  or  corrupt  ;/«i=foul,  dirty,  guilty, 

•  convicted.]    Foul;  fouled,  as  when  the  oars  in  a 
boat-race  become  entangled. 

*$-found',  pa. par,    [AFIXD.] 

Sa-f6und  -rlt,   pa.  par.,   as   if  from    the  verb 

•  afoundre  or  afounder.    [FOUNDER.] 

"He  was  ner  ajoundrit,  and  coud  none  othir  help." 
Vrry'i  Chaucer,  p.  699. 
*9.-f6ur  ,  prep.  &  adv.    Old  form  of  OVER  (q.  v.). 

^9,-fraid, ^*?.f-frayed  v*a-fray -et,  pa. par. 4  adj. 
*  tne 


English  Past  and  Present,  pp.  87,  180.)  Impressed 
with  fear,  terrified.  (Followed  by  of,  or  rarely  by 
at,  prefixed  to  the  object  of  dread.) 

"The  freson  was  afrayet  and  ferd  of  that  fere." 

Robson:  Romances,  p.  15. 

"And  Saul  was  yet  the  more  afraid  of  David." — 1  Sam. 
.iviii.  29. 

".  .  .  and  Ahimelech  was  afraid  at  the  meeting  of 
David."— 1  Sam.  xri.  1. 

*a-fraye  ,  s.  [AFFRAY.]  Affright,  fear.  (Prompt. 
Parv.,  p.  175.) 

*?.-fray-$t,  pa.  par.    [AFRAID.] 
af'-reet,  s.    [AFRIT.] 

9,-fresll',  adv.  [Eng.  a;  fresh.]  Again,  anew, 
free  lily. 

"  For  it  came  now  afresh  again  into  their  minds  how 
1nit  a  while  ago  he  had  slain  old  Grim  Bloody-man,  the 
giant,  and  had  delivered  them  from  the  lions."— Bunyan: 
ffflprfm'8  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

$L-fret',pa.  par.  &  a.    [A.  N.]    Fretted,  placed 
•crosswise.    [FRET.] 
As  past  participle  : 

"For  round  environ  her  crounet 
Was  full  of  riche  stonis  afret." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  3,204. 
*a-fret  -le,  v.  t.    To  devour. 

"The  fend  ou  afretle 
With  fleis  ant  with  felle." 

Wright:  Pol.  Songs,  p.  240. 

*a-freyn  e,  i:  t.    [AFFBAYNE.] 

if -rls-an,  if-rlo,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Africanus,  fr. 
Africa,  generally  reckoned  by  the  Romans  the  third 
•division  of  the  ancient  world,  and  now  universally 
regarded  as  one  of  the  great  "  quarters "  or  con- 
tinents of  the  globe.] 

I.  As  adjective :    Pertaining  to  Africa. 

1.  Eng.  Hist.  The  African  Company :   A  company 
•which,  under  a  charter  of  Chas.   II..  obtained  the 
exclusive  right  of  trading  with  Africa  from  the 
Port  of  Sallee  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Its  priv- 
ileges were  abolished  by  1  &  2  Geo.  IV.,  c.  28,  its 
forts  and  castles  were  made  over  to  the  Crown,  and 
trade  to  Western  Africa  thrown  open. 

2.  Botany: 

The  African  Almond:  The  .English  name  of  the 
genus  Brabejum.  It  belongs  to  the  Proteacea?. 

The  African  Flea-bane :  The  English  name  of  the 
genus  Tarchonanthus.  It  belongs  to  the  Com- 
pos itse. 

African  Hemp :  A  fibre  prepared  from  the  leaves 
of  Santeviera  Zeijlanica,  a  member  of  the  Lily  or- 
der, extensively  distributed  through  tropical  Africa 
and  India. 

The  African  Lily :  The  English  name  of  the  lili- 
aceous genus  Agapanthus. 

The  African  Lote :  Zizyphus  lotus,  a  fruit-bear- 
ing plant  of  the  order  Rhamnacea1. 

The  African  Marigold :  Tagetes  f  recta,  one  of  the 
Composite?,  which,  though  called  African,  really 
-comes  from  Mexico. 

African  Teak:  A  valuable  wood  for  ship-building, 
the  produce  of  Oldfifldia  Africana,  Bth.,  a  tree  be- 
longing to  the  order  Euphorbiacea?,  or  Spurge- 
worts. 

3.  Zoology:  The  African  elephant  (Elephas  Afric- 
•an-us).    [ELEPHANT.] 

II.  Aft  substantive:  A  native  of  Africa,  or  a  per- 
son, wherever  born,  who  belongs  ethnologically  to 
one  of  the  African  races. 

Af  '-rlc-an-l§m,  s.  A  wgrd  or  idiom  or  custom 
used  exclusively  by  natives  of  Africa  or  by  members 
of  some  African  race. 

Af  -rlc-an-ize,  p.  f.  To  place  under  negro  or  Af- 
rican domination. 

af-rit,  af-reet,  ef -reet,  s.    [Arabic.] 
Mtthommedan  Myth. :  A  particular  kind  of  demon. 

"Go — and  with  Gouls  and  Afrits   rave, 
Till  these  in  horror  shrink  away." 

Ryron  :  The  Giaour. 

if-ro.  Ill  compos.:  Pertaining  to  Africa,  from 
-Africa. 
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Afro-Phenician,  a.  Of  mingled  African  and 
Phenician  descent. 

"A  numerous  half-caste  population  sprung  from  inter- 
marriages between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  native  Af- 
ricans. This  mixed  race  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Liby-  or  Afro-Phenicians."— Arnold :  Hist,  of  Rome,  ch. 
xxii. 

*a-fr6nt ,  *a-fr6ntte  ,  adv.   [Eng.  a;  front.] 
I.  Of  persons: 

1.  In  front,  directly  in  face  of  one;  in  opposition 
to  one. 

"  Fal.  These  four  came  all  a-front,  and  meanly  thrust 
at  me."— Shakesp. .  King  Henry  IV,,  pt.  L,  ii.  4. 

2.  Abreast. 

"And  worst  of  all  that  Tundale  fande 
Afrontte  unnethe  thei  might  passe." 

Tundale  .-    Visions,  p.  32. 

II.  Of  things:  In  front;  on  that  side  of  any  place 
or  thing  on  which  the  speaker  at  the  moment  is. 

"We  reposed  us  on  a  green  wood  side, 
Afront  the  which  a  silver  stream  did  glide." 

Mirr.for  Magistr.,  p.  651. 

*a-frount',  v.  t.    [AFFRONT.] 

*a-fryght  e,  a-fright  e  (gh  mute),  pa.  par.  or  a. 
Frightened. 

As  a  past  participle : 

"  He  behilde  gif  the  hinde  euel  hurt  were 
And  fonde  sche  nas  but  afright  for  fere  of  that  dint." 
William  ofPaleme,  2,784. 

aft  (1),  *afte,  adv.  &  a.,  and  in  compos.  [A.  S. 
ceft>  e/2=after,  again,  behind,  afterward.] 

I.  As  adverb  <£  adjective  : 

Naut. :  Toward  or  at  the  hinder  part  of  a  ship ; 
toward  or  at  the  stern  of  a  vessel ;  abaft. 


"  Seeking  King  Olaf  then, 
He  rushes  aft  with  his  men." 

Longfellow:  Saga  of  King  Olaf,  xxi. 

1  In  several  parts  of  England  the  word  aft  is  used 
not  in  a  nautical  sense,  but  as  an  ordinary  term, 
signifying  behind.  (Halliwell.) 

Fore  and  aft  : 

1.  Naut. :     Adv.  (t  adj. :  At  the  former  and  hinder 
parts  of  a  vessel;  toward  the  bow  and  toward  the 
stern  of  a  ship, 

"Though  the  flying  sea-spray  drenches 
Fore  and  aft  the  rowers  benches." 

Longfellow:  Saga  of  King  Olaf,  xi. 

2.  Ord.  Lang.    Adj.:  Pertaining  to  the  parts  of 
anything  which  lie  at  or  near  its  two  extremities. 

"...  the  fore  and  aft  extent  of  the  premolars." — 
Oicen.-  Classif.  of  Mammalia,  p.  86. 

*II.  As  adjective:  Foolish  (?)     (Halliwell.) 
"Hit  nis  bot  trewth,  I  wend,  an  afte, 
For  te  sette  nego  in  eni  crafte." 

Wright:  Polit.  Songs,  p.  210. 

III.  In  composition: 

1.  After ;  behind  in  place. 

2.  After ;  late  in  time. 

*aft-meal(  *aft-meale,  s.    A  late  meal. 

"Indeede,  quoth  he,  I  heepe  an  ordinary, 

Eightpence  a  meal  who  there  doth  sup  or  dyne, 
And  dyse  and  cardes  are  but  an  acceesarye: 
At  aft-meales  who  shall  paye  for  the  wine?"" 

Thynne.-  Debate,  p.  49. 

*aft-ward,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  aft ;  ward.  In  A.  S. 
o?fterwo2rd= after,  back,  late,  latter,  full.  (Lit.= 
toward  the  aft.)]  Aft,  to  the  hinder  part. 

aft  (2),  adv.  [Different  spelling  of  OFT  (q.  v.).] 
Oft,  often.  (Percy.) 

af -ten,  adv.  [Different  spelling  of  OFTEN-  (q.  v.),l 
Often.  (Scotch.) 

"  A  ft  en  I  have  young  sportive  gilpies  seen." 

Ramsay:  Poems,  i.  322. 

af'-tSr,  *af  -tlr,  *af  -tyr,  prep.,  adv.,  adj.,  s.,  v., 
&  in  conipos.  [Properly  the  comparative  of  aft. 
From  A.  S.  ce/tet—after,  next,  second,  new,  last.  In 
Sw.  efter;  O.  Sw.  after;  Dan.  efter  &  agter;  Dut. 
agters;  Goth.  aftra.\ 

A.  As  preposition: 

I.  Of  place:  Behind,  as  opposed  to  before. 

1.  Placed  behind. 

"Sometimes  I  placed  a  third  prism  after  a  second,  and 
sometimes  also  a  fourth  after  a  third;  by  all  which  the 
image  might  be  often  refracted  sideways."  —  Newton.- 
Optics. 

2.  Following  in  place.    (Used  of  persons  or  things 
in  motion.) 

(a)  In  a  general  sense : 

"So  Samuel  turned  again  after  Saul." — 1  Sam.  xv.  31. 

(b)  Spec. :  In  pursuit  of. 

"  After  whom  is  the  king  of  Israel  come  out?  after  whom. 
dost  thou  pursue?  after  a  dead  dog,  after  a  flea." — 1  Sam. 
xxiv.  14. 

II.  Of  time:  Subsequent  to,  posterior  to  in  time 
or  in  date. 

"  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  second  Sabbath  <ift<T  the 
first  .  .  ."—Luke  vi.  1. 

"Assuredly  Solomon  thy  son  shall  reign  after  me,  and 
he  shall  sit  upon  my  throne  in  my  stead." — 1  Kings  i.  30. 
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III.  Figuratively : 

1.  According  to. 

(a)  As  far  as  relates  to,  in  relation  to. 

"Of  the  sons  of  Issachar  after  their  families  .  .  ."— 
Numb.  xxvi.  23. 

(b)  In  conformity  with  a  model;  in  imitation  of; 
as  influenced  by. 

".  .  .  all  the  silver  vessels  weighed  two  thousand  and 
four  hundred  shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary." 
— A'umfr.  vii.  85. 

"This  allusion  is  after  the  Oriental  manner:  thus  in 
the  Psalms,  how  frequently  are  persons  compared  to 
cedars." — Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  Notes. 

2.  Later  than  in  time;  inferior  to  in  nature  or  in 
dignity. 

"And  in  this  Trinity  none  is  afore  or  after  other."— 
Athanasian  Creed. 

3.  Colloquially:   Respecting,   regarding,  as   "He 
asked  after  you." 

IF  After  all.  adv. :  When  everything  has  been 
taken  into  account:  when  everything  has  been  re- 
vealed ;  when  everything  has  been  done,  when  there 
remains  nothing  more  to  be  added ;  at  last ;  in  fine, 
in  conclusion,  upon  the  whole,  at  most. 

"But,  after  all,  if  they  have  any  merit,  it  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  some  good  old  authors,  whose  works  I  study."— 
Pope  on  Pastoral  Poetry. 

After  ane,  adv.  (Scotch.)  (Lit.=&ftGT  one.) 
Alike.  (Jamieson.) 

"A'  my  time  that's  yet  bygane 
She's  fixt  my  lot  maist  after  one." 

Cocks:  Simple  Strains,  p.  69. 

B.  As  adverb ; 

fl.  Behind  in  place ;  following  another. 

"  Let  go  thy  hold  when  a  great  wheel  runs  down  a  hill, 
lest  it  break  thy  neck  with  following  it;  but  the  great  one 
that  goes  upward,  let  him  draw  thee  after."— Shakesp.: 
King  Leart  ii.  4. 

2.  Later  in  time,  afterward. 

"And  Moses  verily  was  faithful  in  all  his  house,  as  a 
servant,  for  a  testimony  of  those  things  which  were  to  be 
spoken  after" — Heb.  iii.  5. 

C.  As  adjective  ; 

1.  Behind  in  place. 

(a)  Generally:  As  in  the  expression,  "the  after- 
part  of  anything." 

(b)  Naut.:    Pertaining  to  what  is  more  aft,  i.e. 
further  toward  the  stern  of  the  vessel. 

2.  Subsequent  in  point  of  time. 

If  In  these  two  senses  often  connected  by  a 
hyphen  with  the  substantive  which  follows  it,  so  as 
to  form  a  compound  word.  (See  F.) 

D.  As  substantive : 

"  Religion,  Providence,  an  offer's  tale. ' 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  4. 

E.  f-4*  verb: 

Colloquially:  To  follow,  as  "after  them,"  i.e. 
"  follow  them."  In  all  such  cases  there  is,  no 
doubt,  originally  an  ellipse  of  some  such  verb  as 
oo,  after  still  remaining  really  a  preposition.  [Of. 
ON.] 

"Fll  after  him,  and  see  the  event  of  this." 

Shakesp..-  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

F.  In  composition.    When  constituting  the  first 
part  of  a  compound  word  it  is  often  an  adjective, 
meaning  subsequent,  and  the  word  of  which  it  con- 
stitutes a  part  may  be  a  substantive,  a  verb,  a 
participle,  or  an  adjective. 

after-acceptation,  s.  [Eng.  after;  acceptation.] 
An  acceptation  or  signification  (of  a  word)  ad- 
mitted not  at  the  outset,  but  subsequently, 

"'Tis  true,  some  doctors  in  a  scantier  space, 
I  mean  in  each  apart,  contract  the  place; 
Some,  who  to  greater  length  extend  the  line, 
The  church's  after-acceptation  join'." 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther. 

after-account,  s.  [Eng.  after;  account.'}  A 
reckoning  made  subsequently. 

"The  slavish  fears  which  the  dread  of  an  after-accnnnt 
raised  in  the  minds  of  these  they  [the  atheists]  call  cred- 
ulous and  believing  men." — Killinaheck:  Serai.,  p.  166. 

after-act,  s.     [Eng.  after;  act.'] 

"After-acts  of  sobriety."—  Ld.  Berkeley:  Hist.  Appli- 
cation*, p.  76. 

after-age,  s.  [Eng.  after;  age.']  An  ago  not  yet 
come,  a  subsequent  age.  (Generally  in  the  plural.) 

".  .  .  what  after-age  could  exceed  the  lust  of  the 
Sodomites,  the  idolatry  and  tyranny  of  the  Egyptians, 
the  feeble  levity  of  the  Greeks?"—  South.-  >V/-,*io>is,  vii.  299. 

"What  an  opinion  will  after-ages  entertain  of  their  re- 
ligion, who  bid  fair  for  a  gibbet,  to  bring  in  a  superstition 
which  their  forefathers  perished  in  flames  to  keep  out?" 
— Add  ison. 

after-application,  s.  [Eng.  after;  application.} 
Subsequent  application. 

"From  the  after-application  we  meet  with  both  of  the 
symbol  and  character  of  Pan  in  the  mythological  ages 
.  .  ,"— Coventry:  Phil.  Conr.,  4. 


1)611,     b6y;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     gell,     cnorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan,     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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aftermath 


after-attack,  s.  [Eng.  after;  attack.'}  A  sub- 
sequent attack. 

"Locke  afforded  no  ground  for  the  ajfer-attacks  of  envy 
and  folly  by  any  fanciful  hypothesis."—  tt'arburton  to 
Hurd,  p.  283. 

after-band,  s.  [Eng.  after;  band.']  \  band 
formed  subsequently. 

"But,  if  death 

Binds  us  with  afterbanrls,  what  profits,  then, 
Our  inward  freedom?"—  Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  ix. 
after-bearing,  s.    [Eng.  after;  bearing.']    Usual 
or  ordinary  product  of  a  plant.     (Lit.  *A?0 

'The  fig-tree  denoteth  the  synagogue  and  rulers  of  the 
Jews,  whom  God  having  peculiarly  cultivated,  singularly 
blessed  and  cherished,  he  expected  from  them  no  ordi- 
nary show  or  customary  fructification,  but  an  earliness 
in  good  works,  a  precocious  or  continued  fructification, 
and  was  not  content  with  after-bearing.1' — Sir  T.  Browne; 
Tracts,  p.  75. 

after-birth,  *after-burthen,  s.  [Eng.  after, 
and  birth.} 

Phys. :  The  membrane  in  which  the  foatus  is  en- 
veloped, which  is  after  birth  brought  away;  the 
secundine. 

'*  The  exorbitances  or  degenerations,  whether  from  a 
hurt  in  labor,  or  from  part  of  the  afterbirth  left  behind, 
prodnce  such  virulent  distempers  of  the  blood,  as  make  it 
cast  out  a  tumor." — Wiseman:  Suryery. 

after-call,  s.  [Eng.  after;  calf.]  A  call  coming 
subsequently.  Spec.,  a  call  for  retribution  arising 
subsequently  to  the  commission  of  a  sin  or  crime. 

"...    Hence  an  aftercall 
For  chastisement,  and  custody,  and  bonds, 
And  ofttimes  death,  avenger  of  the  past, 
And  the  sole  guardian  in  whose  hands  we  dare.'* 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ix. 

after- carnage,  s.    [Eng.  after;   carnage.'}    Car- 
nage too  often  perpetuated  by  victors  in  a  battle  or 
siege  after  the  enemy  has  been  overpowered. 
"  But  the  rampart  is  won,  and  the  spoil  begun. 
And  all  but  the  after-carnage  done." 

Byron;  Siege  of  Corinth,  25. 

*after-caste,  *aftir-caste,  s.  [Eng.  after;  O. 
Eng.  aftir;  O.  Eng.  caste=cast.~\ 

1.  Lit.:  A  throw  at  dice  afterthegame  is  finished, 
and  top  late,  of  course,  to  produce  any  result. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  done  too  late  to  be  of  use. 

"  Thus  ever  he  playeth  an  aftercaste 
Of  alle  that  he  schalle  say  or  do." 

GoieerMS.    (Halliwell.) 

after-Clap,  8.  [Eng.  after;  clap.}  An  unpleas- 
ant occurrence  which  makes  a  noise  after  a  disa- 
greeable affair  was  supposed  to  have  come  to  a  ter- 
mination. (Usually  in  a  bad  sense.  (Eng.  & 
Scotch.)  Referring  sometimes  to  the  claps  that 
come  at  the  end  of  a  thunderstorm.  Used  also  as  a 
slang  term  by  contractors  when  speaking  of  the  ex- 
tras that  have  to  be  paid  for  above  and  beyond  the 
original  contract  price. 

"  For  the  next  morrow's  meed  they  closely  went 
For  fear  of  afterclaps  to  prevent." 

Spencer:  Hub,  Tale. 

"  Let  that  man  who  can,  be  so  far  taken  and  transported 
with  the  present  pleasingoffers  of  a  temptation  as  to  over- 
look those  dreadful  afterclaps  which  usually  bring  up  the 
rear  of  it.  .  .  .  "— South;  Serm.,  vi.  227. 

after-come,  aftercome,  s.  [Eng.  &  Scotch 
after;  come.}  Consequence. 

"And  how  nre  ye  to  stand  thenftercomef  There  wiW  be 
s  black  reckoning  with  you  some  day."— Brownie  vj  Bods- 
beck,  ii.  9. 

after-comer  (Eng.1,  after-cummer,  after- 
cummer  OVo/r/i),  s.  [Eng.  &  Scotch  after;  Eug. 
comer;  Scotch  cummer.}  A  successor. 

"As  neither  predecessors  nor  ourselves  can  keepe.  ywis, 
nor  after-comers  shall  observe  the  same." — Tttrberrile; 
Matt  man. 

"That  he  and  all  his  aftercitmmtrs  may  break  the 
samen,  as  a  pledge  and  taikeii  of  our  goodwill  and  kind* 
ness  lor  his  trew  worthiness." — Lett.  Jos.,  V.  (1542). 
(Msbet's  Heraldry,  i.  97.) 

after-comfort,  «.    [Eng.  after;  comfort.} 
"Which  may  their  after-comforts  breed." 

B.  Jonson:  Masques  at  Court. 

after-conduct,  8.  [Eug.  after;  conduct.'}  Sub- 
sequent conduct. 

"  It  will  appear  from  the  after-conduct  of  the  chief 
priests  themselves  that  they  were  conscious  that  the  story 

was  false."— Sherlock:  Trial  »f  the  Witnesses  of  the  Resur- 
rection, p.  49. 

after-conviction,  *.  fEng.  after;  conviction.}  A 
Conviction  or  belief  arising  subsequently. 

"These  first  nnd  early  aversions  to  the  government 
which  these  nhall  infuse  into  the  minds  of  children,  will 
be  too  strong  for  the  clearest  after-c<i»rictit»i>*  which  can 
pass  npoii  them  when  they  are  men." — South:  ^rrinttns, 
V.  46. 

a^ter-COSt,  s.  [En?,  after'  cost.]  Cost  arising 
after  all  the  charges  connected  with  a  more  or  loss 
expensive  operation  had  been  supposed  to  be  met. 

"You  must  take  care  to  carry  off  the  land-floods  and 
streams,  before  you  attempt  draining;  lest  your  aftercust 
and  labor  prove  unsuccessful." — Mortimer:  Httsb. 


after-course,  «.  [Eng.  after;  course.]  Subse- 
quent course ;  future  course. 

"  Who  would  imagine  that  Diogenes,  who  in  his  younger 
days  was  a  falsifier  of  money,  should,  in  the  aftercourse 
of  his  life,  be  so  great  a  contemner  of  metal?" — Brown t 
Christ.  Jtfor.,  vi.  2. 

after-crop,  s.  [Eng.  after;  crop.]  A  second  crop 
in  the  same  year  as  the  first. 

"Aftercrops  I  think  neither  good  for  the  land,  nor  yet 
the  hay  good  for  the  cattle." — Mortimer:  Husb. 

after-damp,  s.  [Eng.  after;  damp.] 
Among  coal  miners:  A  term  used  to  designate  the 
gas  which  abounds  in  coal  mines  just  after  the 
"fire-damp,"  or  carbureted  hydrogen,  lias  ex- 
ploded. It  consists  chiefly  of  carbonic  dioxide  or 
carbon  dioxide,  formerly  called  carbonic  acid  gas 
(C02). 

"The  fatal  'afterdamp'  of  the  coal  mines  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide." — Fotenes:  Manual  of 
Chem.,  10th  ed.,  p.  175. 

after-days,  s. pi.    [Eng. after;  days.] 

"  But  afterdays  my  friend  mast  do  thee  right, 
And  set  thy  virtues  in  unenvyed  light." 

Congreve  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 
"  It  grows  to  guerdon  afterdays." 

Tennyson  .-   Works  (1872),  vol.  I.,  p.  267. 

after-dinner,  s.  &  adj.    [Eng.  after;  dinner.] 

1.  As  substantive:  The  time  just  after  dinner. 

"  Thou  hast  nor  youth  nor  age, 
But,  as  it  were,  an  after-dinner's  sleep, 
Breaming  on  both." 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  Hi.  1. 

2.  As  adjective:  Occurring  after  dinner,  and  per- 
haps modified  by  the  fact  that  dinner  has  taken 
place ;  post-prandial. 

"  It  seems  in  after-dinner  talk, 
Across  the  walnuts  and  the  wine." 

Tennyson:  The  Miller's  Daughter. 

after-divulger,  s.  [Eng.  after;  divulge  r.]  One 
who  subsequently  divulges  anything. 

after-eatage,  s.  [Eng.  after-  eatage.']  Part  of 
the  increase  of  the  same  year;  aftermath. 

"The  aftermowth  or  after-eatage  are  undoubtedly  part 
of  the  increase  of  that  same  year." — Burn  ;  Eccl.  Lav. 

after-endeavor,  s.  [Eng.  after;  endeavor.'}  An 
endeavor  made  after  a  previous  one. 

"There  is  no  reason  why  the  sound  of  a  pipe  should 
leave  traces  in  their  brains ;  which  not  first,  but  by  their 
after-endeavors ,  should  produce  the  like  sounds." — Locke. 

after-enquiry,  s.  [Eng.  after;  enquiry.'}  En- 
quiry made  after  an  act  or  occurrence.. 

"  You  must  either  be  directed  by  some  that  take  upon 
them  to  know,  or  to  take  upon  yourself  that  which,  I  am 
sure,  you  do  not  know,  or  jump  the  after-enquiry  on  your 
own  peril." — Shakesp. :  Cymbeiine,  v.  4. 

after-eye,  v.  f.  [Eng.  after;  eye.]  To  eye  one 
afterward. 

"  As  little  as  a  crow,  or  less,  ere  left 
To  aftereye  him." 

Shakesp.  :  Cifmbeline,  i.  4. 

after-game,  s.    [Eng.  after;  game.'] 

1.  Gen.:  A  game  played  subsequently  to  another 
one. 

"Our  first  design,  my  friend,  has  prov'd  abortive; 
Still  there  remains  an  aftergame  to  play." 

Add  i  mm:  Cot-,. 

2.  Spec.    Aftergame  at  Irish:  A  particular  game 
formerly  in  vogue  with  gamblers.   [See  DeviFs  Law 
Case  (1623) ;  Compleat  Gamester  (1707),] 

"What  cursed  accident  was  this?  what  mischievous 
stars  have  the  managing  of  my  fortune?  Here's  a  turn 
with  all  my  heart  like  an  aftergame  at  Irish." — Etherege: 
Comical  Revenge  (1669). 

af-ter-gang,  r.  t.    [Eng.  after,  and  gang—go,J 
To  follow.    (Scotch.) 
"With  great  hams  tram  they  thrimled  thro'  the  thrang, 

And  gae  a  nod  to  her  to  aftergang." 

Ross.-  Helenore,  p.  86. 

after-gathering,  *.  [Eng.  after;  gat  he  r  in  f/.'] 
Crop  gathered  after  the  rest;  a  gleaning. 

"I  have  not  reaped  so  great  a  harvest,  nor  gathered  so 
plentiful  a  vintage  out  of  their  works  and  writings,  but 
that  many  gleanings  and  after-gatherings  remain  behind 
for  such  as  have  more  idle  hours  than  myself,"—  HWM 
f/irun<fer«,  i.  9. 

after-grass,  8.  [Eng.  after;  f/ranx.'}  Tlio  grass 
which  springs  up  after  a  first  crop  has  beuii  mowed 
that  year  in  the  same  field. 

after-growth,  s.  [Eng.  after;  growth."]  A  growth 
taking  place  after  another  one.  (Lit.  &ji<f.) 

"  .  .  .  the  greater  become  the  obstacles  to  repairing 
them,  arising  from  the  aftergrowth  which  would  have  to 
be  torn  up  or  broken  through." — J.  S.  Mill;  J'olit.  JCcon.. 
bk,ii.,  ch.  ii.,§2. 

after-guard,  s.    [Eng.  after;  guard.'] 
\aiit.:  The  seamen  stationed  on  the  poop  of  a 
ship  to  attend  to  the  after  sails. 


*after-hand,  s.  A  future  laborer;  one  of  a  com- 
ing generation. 

"Whence  afterhands  may  move  the  world.*' 

Tennyson:  Princess,  iii.  246. 

af-ter-hend,  *af-tlr-hend,  adv.  [A.  S.  dfter— 
after,  and  heona^  hence.  (Jamieson.).}  Afterward,. 
(Scotch.) 

after-help,  s.  [Eng.  after;  help.'}  Help  given 
subsequently. 

"  For  other  afterhelpt,  the  want  of  intention  in  the- 
priest  may  frustrate  the  mass  of  the  prerogative  of 
virtue."—  Sir  E.  Sandys;  State  of  Religion. 

after-hope,  s.  [Eng.  after;  hope.'}  Subsequent 
hope. 

"  A  splendent  sun  shall  never  set, 
Bur  here  shine  fixed,  to  affright 
All  afterhopes  of  following  night." 

Ben  Jonson:  Entertainments. 

after-hours,  s.  pL  [Eng.  after;  hours.]  Hours? 
subsequent  to  those  in  which  any  specified  deed  is- 
done  or  occurrence  takes  place. 

"  Men  shall  deal  unadvisedly  sometimes, 
Which  afterhours  give  leisure  to  repent." 

Shakesp.;  Richard  III.,  ir,  4. 

after-ignorance,  *.  [Eng.  after;  ignorance.} 
Subsequent  ignorance. 

**  Many  rude  souls  there  were  whose  after-ignorance 
makes  them  almost  anworthie  of  their  first  infusion."" 
—Stafford:  Jfiobe,  ii.  8. 

af-t3T~l1igB(Eng.and  Scotch),  af  -t'rlns  (Scotch)* 
s.  pi.  [Eng.  after.}  The  last  milk  taken  from  a 
cow's  milkings;  strokings.  (English.)  (Grose.) 

If  In  Scotch  this  form  occurs  : 

"  Stane  still  stands  hawkie,  he  her  neck  does  claw, 
Till  she'll  frae  her  the  massy  affrins  draw." 

IfoHjftOM:  Poems,  p.  185, 

after-  Inquiry,  s.    [AFTER-ENQUIRY.] 
*after-kindred,  *after-kinrede,  s.  [Eng.o/ter; 
kindred,  *kinrede.]    Distant  kindred. 

"Yet,  nathelesse,  your  kindrede  is  but  a^fter-ktnredff 
for  they  ben  but  litell  sibbe  to  you,  and  the  kimie  of  your 
enemies  ben  nie  sibbe  to  hem."  —  t'rry's  Chaucer,  p.  153. 

after-king,  s.  [Eng.  after;  king.']  A  subse- 
quent king. 

"  The  glory  of  Nineveh  and  the  increase  of  the  empire* 
was  the  work  of  afterkings."  —  Shitokford:  Sacred  and 
Profane  Hist.,  i.  199. 

after-law,  s.  [Eng.  t?fter;  latr.}  A  subsequent 
law,  whether  or  not  it  is  designed  to  have  a  retro- 
spective influence. 

after-life,  a.    [Eng.  after;  life.} 

1.  The  subsequent  portion  of  one's  earthly  life. 

".  .  .  brought  up  from  childhood  in  habits  of  lux- 
ury which  they  will  not  have  the  means  of  indulging  in 
afterlife."—  J.  S.  Mill:  Polit.  Econ.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  g  3. 

2.  The  life  after  this  one;   the  future  state  of 
existence. 

"  Like  the  Tartars  give  their  wires 
With  settlements  for  utter-lives." 

Butler:  Remains, 

after-liver,  K.  [Eng.  after;  liver.]  One  who 
lives  in  subsequent  times. 

"  By  thee  my  promise  sent 
Unto  myself,  let  after-levers  know." 

^  Sidney;  Bk.  ii. 

after-living,  s.  [Eng.  after;  living.']  The  state* 
of  living  subsequently  to  any  specific  time  or  event* 

"I  hare  some  speech  with  you 
That  may  concern  your  after-lit'  fug  well." 

Beaumont  tf-  Fletcher:  Maid's  Tragedy,  iii.  1. 

after-long,  *after  longe,  adv.  [Eng.  after; 
ferny.]  Long  after. 

"And  afterlonge  he  lyved  withouten  stryfe, 
Till  he  went  from  his  mortal  I  lyfe." 

t}.  Antiq.,  i.  41. 


after-lOSS,  «.  [Eng.  after;  loss.]  A  loss  sustained 
after,  and  possibly  in  consequence  of,  a  previous 
one. 

"And  do  not  drop  in  for  an  (tfferlt  >,*.•*." 

^htlhrnf.:    >'«;;  j>''fs,  XC. 

after-love,  s.  [Enp.  after;  fore.]  Love  arising; 
subsequently  ;  the  second  or  later  love. 

"Baling.     To  win  thy  aft'-rlm-f  I  pnrdon  thee." 

Shake*]!..-  KtH'j  Ificttanl  III.,  \.  3. 

after-malice,  *.  [Eng.  after;  Malice.]  Malice 
arising  subsequently.  (Dryden.) 

after-math,  after-mowth,  s.  [Eng.  after;  tnath. 
or  moH'//i=a  mowing.]  [MATH.]  A  second  crop  of 
grass  mown  in  the  same  year  as  the  first.  [BOWBN.] 
"After  one  crop  of  corn  is  taken  off  the  ground  in  har- 
vest before  seed-time  is  come,  for  winter-grain,  the  grt:ss 
will  be  so  high  grown  that  a  man  may  cut  it  down  and 
have  a  plentiful  aftermath  for  hay."  —  Holland;  Trans,  of 
Pliny,  i.  506. 

"Of  meadow  smooth  from  ajtermath  we  reach.'  d 
The  griffin-guarded  gates." 

Tennyson:  Audley  Court. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wit,     here,     camel,     hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;    go, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     car,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  = 


after-meeting 


after-meeting,  *.  [Eng.  after;  meeting.]  A 
meeting1  held  subsequently. 

"...    it  remains 
As  the  main  point  of  this  our  after-nice  I  ii>(f." 

>7i«Avs/>.;  Coriolanits,    ii.  2. 

af  -tdr  m&st,  a.  [  EUR.  tiftcr;  and  the  superlative 
most.  (Lit.=tho  most  after.)  lu  A.  S.  aiftermest, 
a'ftcrmyst.] 

Xtntt.:  Nearest  to  the  stern.  The  opposite  of 
FOREMOST. 

"I  ordered  the  two  foremost  and  the  two  aftermost  guns 
to  be  thrown  overboard."-//ajrfcsK>or^;  Voyages. 

after-mOWth.     [AFTERMATH.] 

n-    after*  niftht  1 

' 
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after-Sting,  s.    [Eng.  after;  stfna.] 
"Mixed  are  our  joys,  imd  triiiisient  are  their  date, 
Nor  can  reflection  brine:  them  buck  again, 
Yet  brings  an  nftcrstimj  to  every  pain." 

Ld.  Ilerceij;   Epistles. 

after-Storm,  s.    [Eug.  after;  storm.] 
"Your  calmness  does  not  (t/tfrntnnn»  provide, 
Nor  seeming  patience  mortal  anger  hide." 

Dnjden:  Cor.  of  K.  C/i.,  91. 

after-supper,    *.      [Eiig.    after;    supper.]     The 
period  between  supper  and  bedtime. 

".    .    .    What  masques,  what  dances  shall  we  have 
To  wear  away  this  long  age  of  three  hours, 
Between  our  after-supper  and  bedtime  ?" 


af-ter-n6°n,,    [Eng.  «/*  ,,'  noo,,]  The  period 
ay  betW°en  twel™  °  Cl°°k  (n°°n)  and  th° 


"And  they  tarried  until  afternoon,  and  they  did  eat, 
both  of  them." — Jutig.  xix.  8. 

"He  arrived  there  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  the  16th 
of  December."—  Macattlay .-  Ifist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

after-pains,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  after;  pain*.}  The 
pains  which  follow  childbirth,  and  are  caused  by 
the  efforts  of  the  womb  to  expel  all  foreign  contents. 

"The  nf terrains  mark  the  final  efforts  of  active  con- 
traction."— Tndd  it-  Rowman:  Physiol.  Anat,,  i.  193. 

after-part,  s.    [Eng.  after;  part.] 

1.  Generally: 

"The  flexibleness  of  the  former  part  of  a  man's  age, 
not  yet  grown  up  to  be  headstrong,  makes  it  more  govern- 
able and  safe  ;  and,  in  the  afterpart.  reason  and  foresight 
begin  a  little  to  take  place,  and  mind  a  man  of  his  safety 
and  improvement." — Locke. 

2.  Naut. :  The  part  of  a  ship  toward  the  stern. 
after-piece.fi.  [Ens*  after;  piece.]  A  piece  acted 

after  a  play.  •  It  is  generally  of  lighter  character 
than  that  which  preceded  it. 

"Eight  and  twenty  nights  it  [the  West-  Indian]  went 
without  the  buttress  of  an  afterpiece,"— Mem.  of  R.  Cum- 
bfrland,  i.  296. 

after-proof,  *.    [  Eng.  after;  proof.] 

1.  Evidence  obtained  after  an  assertion  has  been 
made. 

2.  Evidence  of  one  s  character  obtained  after  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  in  one's  case. 

"All  know  that  he  likewise  at  first  was  much  under  the 
expectation  of  his  nfie.rp roof,  such  a  solar  influence  there 
Is  in  the  solar  aspect." — Wotton. 

after-reckoning,  s.  [Eng.  after;  reckoning.] 
Subsequent  reckoning. 

"In  Parliament  the  power  of  obtaining  their  object  is 
absolute,  aud  the  safety  of  the  proceeding  perfect  —  no 
rules  to  confine,  no  after-reckonings  to  terrify." — Buckley: 
Works,  ii,  291. 

after-repentance,  a.  [  Eng.  after;  repentance.] 
Subsequent  repentance. 

"Presuming  upon  impunity,  through  the  interposals  of 
an  after-repentance." — South;  Sermons,  ix.  163. 

after-report,  s.  [  Eng.  after;  report.]  Report  or 
rumor  arising  subsequently,  or  at  least  not  heard 
of  by  the  parties  concerned  till  afterward;  subse- 
quent report,  information  obtained  afterward. 

"Is  it  of  any  moment  whether  the  soul  of  man  comes 
into  the  world  with  carnal  notions,  or  whether  it  comes 
h;ire  mid  receives  all  from  the  a  ft  er~  reports  of  sense?" — 

.^">it!i .-  >'«')•)«.,  ix.  26. 

after-rottenness,  x.  [Eng.  after;  rottenness.] 
Future  rottenness. 

"Palliated  remedies,  such  us  by  skinning  over  her  [the 
Church  of  Kngtfmd's  1  wounds  for  the  present  i  though 
probably  not  so  much  as  that  neither'),  will  be  sure  to 
cure  thpiii  into  an  aftr r~rottenneti3  and  suppuration." — 
s»u flc  Sgrtn.,  vi.  :w. 

after-sails,  «.  i>l.     [  Kng.  after;  nails.] 
Naut. :  All  sails  on  or  abaft  the  main-mast. 

after- sermon,  s.  [Eng.  after;  sermon.]  A  ser- 
mon delivered  subsequently. 

"But  because  our  great  Lawgiver  repeated  also  other 
parts  of  the  decalogue  in  b&»  after-sermon*."— Jenrny  l'«n- 

/<»»•  »n  the.  Di'i-nli",/'"':  H'nrk.*,  ed.  I*;!1.),  vol.  iii.,  p.  6. 

after-Silence,  s.  [Eng.  after;  silence.]  Silence 
succeeding  to  noise  and  tumult. 

"It  is  not  in  the  storm  nor  in  the  strife 

We  feel  benumb'd,  and  wish  to  be  no  more, 
But  in  the  after-silence  on  the  shore 
When  all  is  lost,  except  a  little  life." 
Byron :   Lines  on  Hearin'j  ttnil  Livin  Hi/rim  n'fi.i  III. 

after-Stage,  s.  [Eng.  after;  stage.]  A  subse- 
quent stage. 

after-State,  s.  [Kng.  after;  fttnte.]  Subsequent: 
state.  (Used  especially  of  tlir  st;ito  of  man  at't'T 
death.) 

"To  give  an  account  of  the  rifterntttti*  of  the  more  de- 
generate and  yet  descending  souls,  some  fancy  a  very  odd 
hypothesis."—  Gidurille:  Pw-vjcisti'mv  of  #wlH,  ch.  14. 


after-taste,  «.  [Eng.  after;  taxte.]  The  taste 
which  lingers  in  the  mouth  after  the  substance 
which  caused  it  has  been  withdrawn  or  swallowed. 
According  to  the  observations  of  Horn,  this  is  some- 
times of  a  complementary  character,  for  while  the 
aftertaste  of  most  substances  is  bitter,  that  of  tan- 
nin, itself  an  exceedingly  bitter  substance,  is  sweet. 
(See  Todd  <£  Bowman's  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  1845, 
P,  448.) 

*after-think,  r.  i.  [Eng.  after;  think.]  To  re- 
pent. ( Wycliffe.) 

after-thought  (af-ter  thatt,  *.  [Eng.  after; 
thought.]  A  thought  which  did  not  occur  to  one  at 
the  time  when  the  matter  to  which  it  referred  was 
under  consideration. 

pt.i.siS**0 

after-thrift,  s.  [Eng.  after;  thrift.]  Thrift 
coming  too  late. 

"  Sad  waste  !  for  which  no  ufterthrift  atones. 
The  grave  admits  no  cure  for  guilt  or  sin." 
Cowper:  Stanzas  subjoined  to  Bill  »t  Mortality  (1788). 

af-ter-tlme,  *af-ttr-time,  s.  [Eng.  after; 
time.]  Futurity. 

"Direct  against  which  open'd  from  beneath, 
Just  o'er  the  blissful  seat  of  Paradise, 
A  passage  down  to  the  earth,  a  passage  wide, 
Wider  by  far  than  that  of  after-times, 
Over  Mount  Sion,  and,  though  that  were  large, 
Over  the  Promised  Land,  to  God  so  dear." 

Milton:  P.  I..,  bk.  iii. 
"What  record,  or  what  relic  of  my  lord 
Should  be  to  aftertiinr.  but  empty  breath." 

Tennyson.-  Morte  fC  Arthur. 

after-tossing,  K.  [Eng.  after;  tout/iif/.]  The 
swell  which  co»tinues  for  some  time  after  a  storm 
at  sea. 

"  Confusions  and  tumults  are  only  the  impotent  remains 
of  an  unnatural  rebellion;  and  are  no  more  than  the 
ftffer-to.witig  of  a  sea,  when  the  storm  is  laid." — Addison; 


again 

*after-witted,  a.    [Eng.  after;  iritted.] 

1  Wisr-  after  the  event  had  taken  place,  and  not 
till  then. 

2.  Uncircuuispoct,  inconsiderate,  heady,  rash. 

"Our  fashions  of  eating  make  us  slothful  and  unlikely 
to  labor  and  study,  .  .  .  nfter-iritteii  i  us  WR  call  it), 
uncin-umspect,  inconsiderate,  heady,  rash."— Tijndctl:  Ex- 
ptutft.  <>f  Matt,  vi.  (Trmoh.) 

after-Wrath,  s.  [Eng.  after;  trrath.]  Wrath 
arising  not  at  the  time,  but  after  reflection  on  an 
insult  or  injury,  which  seemed  at  the  time  light, 
has  shown  its  enormity. 

"I  hear  him  mock 

The  luck  of  Owsar:  which  the  gods  give  men, 
T'  excuse  their  afterwrath." 

after-writer,  s.  1  Eng.  aft^r;  imtt*,-.}  A  suc- 
ceeding writer.  (Shuckford.) 

after-years,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  after;  years.]  Years 
succeeding  those  previously  referred  to;  future 
years. 

"The  impetuosity  of  his  [Faraday's]  character  was 
then  unchastened  by  the  discipline  to  which  it  was  sub- 
jected inafteryears." — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science,  3d  ed., 
xii.  355. 

*after-yerne,  r.  t.  [Eng.  after;  *f/erne= yearn.] 
To  yearn  after,  to  long  after. 

"  God  grauntes  us  noghte  ay  that  we  for  pray,  for  he 
wille  gyfe  us  better  thenne  we  aJierijeriie."—.tlS.  Lincoln. 
(Ualliwell.) 

1[  The  compounds  of  AFTER  are  indefinite  in  num- 
ber. In  addition  to  those  given  above,  there  are 
AFTER-BEAUTY  (Tennyson:  Princess,  iv.),  AFTER- 
FAME  (Gladstone:  Studies  on  Homer,  i.  68),  AFTER- 
HISTORY  (Ibid.,  iii.  2),  *AFTEE-SEXD  (Spenser;  F.Q.* 
I.  v.  10),  and  others. 

*af-tln,  adv.    [OFTEN.] 

*af  -tlr,  prep.  &  adv.    [AFTER.] 

af  -t6n-Ite,  s.  [Corrupted  form  of  APHTROXITB 
(q.  v.)-l  A  mineral,  called  also  APHTRONITE. 

*af -tjfr,  prep.  &  adv.    [AFTER.] 

*aftyr-part,  s.  The  croup  of  an  animal ;  the 
hinder  part  of  a  ship.  (Prompt.  Pare.) 

*a-ful-len,  r.  t.    [FELL.]    To  cast  down,  to  fell. 

*a-fure  ,  adr.    [AFIRE.] 

*a-fttrst',  a.    [AFFORST-]    Athirst. 
"Afarst  score  and  afyngred."— P.  Plowman,  9,243. 

*afved,^ref.    [HAVE.]    Had. 

*a-f?  e,*a-fy  ghe  (gh  mute),  r.  t.    [AFFY.J 

*a-fyght  e  (yh  mute),  v.  t.    [A.  S.  afeohtan=to 
win  by  assault  or  force;  to  vanquish  by  fighting.] 
To  tame,  to  subdue ;  to  reduce  by  subjection. 
"Delfynsthey  nymeth,  and  cokedrill, 
And  nfi/'jhteth  to  heore  wille." 

Kynff  Alisaundrr,  6,583. 

*a-fyn'  (l '».  atlr.  or  adj.    [AFINE  (1).] 


"According  to  their  model,  all  aftcr-iinilerlahers  are  to 
build." — Dryflvn. 

af-ter-ward,  af  -ter-wards,  *af  -tlr-ward, 
*af -ty'r-ward,  adv.  [A.  S.  cffterweard,  a/trr- 
,i-innli:i,  ceftewearde,  ceftcm'.rd.]  Subsequently; 
some  time  after  a  specified  event. 

If  Of  the  twenty-four  passages  in  which,  accord- 
ins  to  Cruden's  Concordance,  this  word  is  found  in 
the  English  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  form  after- 
ii-'ii-<l  occurs  in  fifteen,  and  afterward*  in  nine; 
iifti'i-inirtl  is  almost,  exclusively  employed.  The 
form  aftyrwnrtl  is  in  Prompt.  Purr. 

"  And  sone  aftiritrartl  he  lay  stoon  stille." 

"  Assemblid  ben,  MM  answer  for  to  liiere; 
Ami  iiftei-wai'd  this  knight  WHS  bode  appiere, 
To  every  wight  comuundid  was  silence. 

11, iii..  r,.611-13. 

"  .      .      .      atterwnrtl  shult  thou  be  gathered  unto  thy 
people." — .y<(»ifr.  xixi.  2. 

" .  .  .  .  afterward*  he  will  let  you  go  hence." — 
Kj-oil.  xi.  1. 

after  wise,  «.  I  Enfr.  <<//"•.•  »•/«,-.  |  Wise  after 
the  event,  but  too  late  to  be  of  use  for  the  occasion 
in  connection  with  which  the  wisdom  was  required. 

"  These  are  such  as  we  may  call  the  fijtenr/sr.  who  when 
any  project  fails,  foresaw  all  the  inconveniences  tlmt 
would  arise  from  it.  though  they  kept  their  thought*  I" 
themselves."— -l'W/so». 

after-wit,  s.  LEn«.  after;  »-/7. |  Wit  in  the 
sense  of  wisdom,  which  comes  after  the  event  which 
it  is  designed  1"  affect. 

"There  is  no  recalling  of  wtiat  is  ^(»tic  an-l  pjist.  so  that 
of'i'firit  comes  too  late  when  the  mist-luff  is  done."  — 

L'Atraftfftf, 

-after-witness,  .s.  [F.nx.  fift<-r:  "•///«'**.!  A  wit- 
ness arising  after  a  trial:  a  record  of  an  event 
after  the  latter  has  long  gone  by. 

"Oft.  have  I  writ,  and  often  to  the  tlame 
Condemned  this  ufter-H-itnrxx  of  my  shame." 

L<iril  //i'rc'7/.  EpisttM. 


--lorn,  a  '  'tie  of  respect  for  a  person  of  rank ;  Tar- 
tar, dim.  In  A.  S.  at/a  is  =  an  owner,  and  if  the  Per- 
sian ak  or  aka  is  Aryan,  they  are  probably  con- 
nected; but  if  the  Persian  ak  or  nkn  is  Turanian, 
then  the  resemblance  between  tho  An^lo-Saxon  and 
Persian  forms  is,  in  all  likelihood,  only  accidental.  I 

Among  the.  Turks:  A  civil  or  military  officer  or 
high  rank.  The  title  is  sometimes  given  by  com-Usy 
tn  persons  of  distinction,  to  largo  landowners,  and 
to  those  officers  who  occupy  a  confidential  position 
in  the  Sultan's  seraglio. 

ag-a-cel  -la,  s.  [Possibly  a  is  a  prep.,  and  ga- 
ctlltt  may  be  only  a  different  spelling  of  Mod.  Lat. 

iii  r. :  Believed  to  bo  the  gazelle.     (Glim*,  of  Her.) 
*a-gad  de,  v.  i.    [Old  form  of  G.VD  (q.  v.).]    To 

gad  about. 

"They  rouneaffadrfKH(/f,   .    .    .    after  ther  false  proph- 

etes." — LamMtatian  of  it  Chris/inn  :".in'i"*i>'  <>"   ''ii^f  "J 

London  (1545),  p.  4. 


*a-gad -df  nge,  pr.  i>nr.    [. 

*a-gad  re,  r.  t.    [<JATIH:K.| 

!!:a-ga  dred,  t>"-  /""'-•  -'ts  if  from  a  verb  a  ga'- 
dre.  IfiATHKK.]  (lathered. 

a  gain' (often  as  if  spelled  a-genl,  *a-gayn', 
*a-gayn'e,  ta-gen  ,  *?.  geyn  ,  a  gein'  (nil  /•:».;.  i, 
a-gayn  ,  a  gan  e  t.s'.-«r«-/i.  i.  ;«--•;..  A.-,  ml,-.  [  \.  s. 

inii'ii.  inirait,  OHijrtin.  oii'li'it,  ailv. -  .-iirain  ;  ";y;i, 
ongean,  ongen,  prep.=agalnst;  fr.  yvm  opposite, 
against:  O.  Sw.  iji-n.  i(7en=  opposite,  agiiin;  I'.'in. 

ii/ii-n:   Her.  iageffen;  gegtni  liret.  pin=oppoeite..l 

I    \(.  VIVST.l 

f  Alien  was  once  eommon.  but  is  now  used  only 
in  poetry  and  in  various  dialects. 
A.  .Is  i>r<'i,t>xition: 
1.  Toward. 

"Till  it  were  rr.;.--/«  cvyn. 
The  childerne  wold  gon  nom 

N-MM/S-  "«./  i  urolit,  r. 


bfiil,     boy;     pout,    j(>wl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     »hls;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Senophon,     e?lst.    ph-f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  -  shus.     -ble,     -die,     ftc.        )el, 


againask 


2.  Against. 

"  Somtyme  with  the  lord  of  Palatye, 
Ageyn  another  hethene  in  Turkye." 

Chaucer.  C.  T.t  Proloffue,  65,  66. 

"  For  what  saith  Seint  Paul?  the  fleisch  coveitlth 
ngayn  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  a-jni/n  the  fleisch." — 
Chaucer:  The  Person* »  Tale. 

"  Agen  that  folc  of  Weatnex  hii  nome  and  batayle."— 
/.••'-.  i;i»t>.<-..  p.  240. 

"  With  thir  aganf  grete  Hercules  stude  he." 

Douglas:   l'irgil,Ul,25. 

B.  At  adverb: 
I.  Of  time. 

1.  A  second  time,  and  no  more,  noting  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  act  or  occurrence. 

"  To  Rome  agayn  repaireth  Julius." 

Chaucer -C.  T.,  16, 181. 

"  But  now  to  purpos  let  us  turne  agehi." 

Ibid.,  4,590. 

*'  If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again  f  "—Jub  xiv.  14. 
"  As  if  some  angel  spoke  agen, 
All  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men." 

Seott:  Marmion,  Introduction  to  canto  i. 

IF  Agen,  agen:  An  exclamation  noting  impa- 
tience. 

"  Agen,  agen  '.  Vil  no  wan  give  me  credit*  " 

Chapman.-  Revenge  for  Honor  (1654). 

Again  and  again :  Repeatedly,  frequently,  often. 

"  This  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  one  or  two  hasty  read- 
ings; it  must  be  repeated  again  and  again,  with  a  close 
Attention  to  the  tenor  of  the  discourse." — Locke. 

2.  Besides,  in  any  other  time,  or  in  various  other 
times,  the  number  not  being   limited,  as   in   the 
former  signification,  to  two. 

II.  Of  place :  In  any  other  place  or  places. 

"  .  .  .  there  is  not  in  the  world  again  such  a  spring 
-mil  seminary  of  brave  military  people  as  iu  England. 
Scotland,  and  Ireland." — Bacon. 

III.  Of  quantity  or  magnitude:  Twice  as  much, 
twice  as  great. 

•  •  I  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  a  chorus  on  a  theatre  more 
than  as  large  and  as  deep  again  as  ours,  built  and  adorned 
at  a  king's  charges." — Dryden  .-  Dufresnoy. 

IV.  Of  reaction  following   on   previous   action: 
Back. 

S f  tec  tally  : 

1.  Noting  reaction,  or  reciprocal  action. 

"  To  grynde  oure  corn,  and  carie  it  ham  agtjjn." 

Chaucer;  C.  T.t  4,090. 

2.  In  restitution. 

"When  your  head  did  but  ake, 
I  knit  my  handkerchief  about  your  brows. 
The  best  I  had  :  a  princess  wrought  it  me ; 
And  I  did  never  ask  it  yon  again." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iv.  i. 

3.  In  return,  in  recompense. 

"He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the 
I.m-il ;  and  that  which  he  hath  given  will  he  pay  him 
<i(/a/».*' — Pr«f.  xix.  17. 

4.  In  answer  to  a  question  with  or  without  antago- 
nism to  the  person  or  Being  who  puts  it. 

"  Exhort  servants  to  be  obedient  unto  their  own  mas. 
ters,  and  to  please  them  well  in  all  things  ;  not  answer- 
Ing  again."— Tit  us  H.  9. 

5.  In  the  sense  of  bringing  back  the  answer  to  a 
message. 

"So  David's  young  men  turned  their  way,  and  went 
•tiyain,  and  came  and  told  him  all  those  say  lags."—  1  Sam. 
i  iv.  12. 

"  Bring  us  word  again  by  what  way  we  must  go  up." — 
/>•-»/.  i.  22. 

V.  Of  addition  to,  transition  from,  or  succession 
•In: 

*[  The  word  again  may  be  repeated  oftener  than 
-once  to  introduce  a  new  quotation  or  argument,  or 
^omething  additional  to  what  has  been  said  or  done 
i  before. 

1.  Of  addition  to  or  transition  from : 

(a)  With  no  opposition  or  contrariety  implied. 

"Again,  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  avoid  in  this 
•operation  every  source  of  uncertainty." — flerachel  • 
A«t>"m.,  5th  ed.,  §214. 

" .  .  .  And  again,  I  will  be  to  him  a  Father,  and  he 
•shall  be  to  me  a  Son  ?  And  again,  when  he  hringeth  in 
the  first-begotten  into  the  world,  he  saith,  And  let  all  the 
•  uugels  of  God  worship  him."— Heb.  i.  6,  6. 

(fc)  With  such  opposition  or  contrariety  implied. 

"Those  things  that  we  know  not  what  to  do  withal  if 
•we  had  them,  and  those  things  (tyain  which  another  run- 
no  t  part  with  but  to  lus  own  lews  and  shame."— L"  Eat  range  .- 
.Fablrs. 

2.  Of  succession :  The  next  in  rank,  importance, 
-or  dignity. 

"Question  was  asked  of  Demosthenes.  What  war;  the 
chief  part  of  an  orator?  He  answered.  Action.  \Vhnt 
nezt  T  Action.  What  next,  again  f  Action."  —  Ki.tfun  . 
JBuoyt. 
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C.  In  composition.  Again,  in  composition,  may 
be  a  preposition=agairist,  as  agqintay=to  say  or 
speak  against.  Or  it  may  be,  as  it  generally  is,  an 
adver&=again,  as  againbuy—  to  buy  again,  to  re- 
deem. If  its  numerous  obsolete  compounds  were 
arranged  according  to  the  precise  spelling  of  a<i<iiu 
in  the  individual  example  given  to  illustrate  them, 
some  would  require  to  figure  under  again,  others 
under  aqen,  or  agane.  or  agayn.  It  has  been 
thought  better  to  bring  them  together,  and  to  effect 
this  tlie  form  again  has  been  assumed  to  exist  in  all 
cases,  that  actually  found  being  placed  after  it. 

*again-ask,  *ayen-aske,  r.  t.  To  ask  again  or 
back. 

•again-beget,  *ayen-biget,  r.  t.  To  bear  or 
bring  forth  again. 

*agaln-bite,  *ayenbyte,  «.    Remorse. 

44  This  boc  that  het  Ayenltyte  of  inwyt."—  Ayenbytf,  p.  1. 

•again-buy,  'agen  buy,  r.  t.  [Eng.,  again; 
liuy.  |  To  buy  again,  to  redeem. 

"\Vehopedenthatheshould  have  agfn-bought  Israel." 
—  Wick-lift:  Lute  xxiv.  21. 

•again-buyer,  *agayn-byer,  s.  [Eng.  «</o<n; 
buyer.]  One  who  buys  again;  the  Redeemer. 
(Prompt.  Part',  i.  7.) 

'again-buying,  'ageyn-byinge,  s.  [Eug.  again; 
buying.]  Redemption.  (Prompt.  Part:  i.  7.) 

'again-coming,  'agayne-commynge,  s.  [Eng. 
again;  coming.  \  Coining  again,  return.  (MS.  Lin- 
coln.) (Halliwell.) 

•again-rising,  *agen-rising,  s.  [Eug.  again; 
rising.]  Resurrection. 

"And  he  was  before  ordained  the  Sone  of  God  in  vertu, 
by  the  spirit  of  halowingof  theagen-risittgot  deedemeu.' 
e:  Rom.  i.  4. 


agalma 


•again-say,  'agen-saye,  *agen-seye,  r.  t. 
[Eng.  again=agaiust  ;  say.]  To  gainsay. 

*again-say,  *agayn-say,  *agen-say,  *agen- 
saye,  *agen-seye  (all  o.  Eng.),  »agane-say  (O. 
Scotch),  r.  t.  [Eng.  again;  say.] 

1.  To  gainsay,  to  contradict. 

•   Now  shortened  into  GAINSAY  (q.  v.). 

*'  .  .  .  all  you  cannot  justly  aQaynsay,  nor  yet  truly 
deny."—  Hull..  Henry  VI.,  I.  96. 

"  For  I  shall  give  to  you  mouth  and  wisdom,  to  which 
all  your  adversaries  schulen  not  mowe  ageiisuilide  and 
agfnsfyt."  —  Wyclifff:  Luke  xxi.  15. 

2.  To  recall.    (Scotch.) 

".  .  .  .  revoke  and  aganesay."  —  Abertl.  Reg.  (1538), 
v.  16. 

•again  say,  'agayn-  say,  'again-saying, 
•agayn-sayyng,  s.  [From  the  verb.]  Gainsaying, 
contradiction. 

*'  They  grauntyd  hym  hys  askyng 
\Vithouten  more  agaynsayyng." 

Richard  Caftir  ile  Lion,  600. 

'again  stand,  *agayne  stand,  *agen  stand, 
r.  t.  [Eng.  again;  stand.  \  To  stand  against,  to 
withstand.  (Sec  example  from  Wycliffe,  under 

All  -UNSAY.) 

•again-standans,  pr.  ptn-.  [AGAINST  AND.]  (A/.S. 
Boill.)  (Hatliwelt.) 

•again  ward,  'agayn-  warde,  *agein-ward, 
'agen-ward,  adv.  [I£ng.  again;  ward=  toward.] 

1.  Lit.  :  In  an  opposite  direction. 

"And  pray'd,  as  he  was  turned  fro 

He  would  him  turn  <i:inimc<ir<l  thro'." 

Ootper:  ('oM/f«x/o  Ainuittix,  bk.  i. 

2.  Fig.;  On  the  other  hand,  on  the  contrary,  con? 
trariwise. 

"Not  yeldinge  yuel  for  yuel.  neither  cursyng  for  cnrs- 
yng,  but  agfittcat-d  blessynge."  —  H  (V//JTV:  1  1'rt.  iii.  I). 

a  gainst  (usually  pronounced  a-gSnst  ),  'a- 
gaynst'e,  *a-gains  ,  *a  gayns  ,  'a-geins  ,  »a- 
gens  ,  *a-gein  ,  pre/>.  [A.  S.  togeanes,  togenes= 
toward,  to,  against,  in  the  way".  Dut.  tegenes= 
against  ;  je</e;w=toward.  Ger.  ente<7e/i  =  toward.  to- 
wards; d«<yer/e»  =  against  ;  (?eoe)i  =  toward,  towards. 
Closely  akin'to  AGAIN  (q.  v.).J 

A.  Of  place: 

•1.  Toward,  not  implying  that  the  motion  is  being 
or  will  be  continued  till  an  actual  collision  takes 
place. 

To  ride  against  tlie  king  or  queen  :  To  mret  the 
king  or  queen. 

"And  preyeth  hir  for  to  ride  agrin  the  queene, 
The  honour  of  his  regne  to  susteene." 

Chaucer;  <-'.  T.,  4,811-12. 

2.  With  contrary  motion  to.  continued  sufficiently 
long  to  produce  an  actual  collision,  or  tend  to  <li  i  .«  >. 
(Used  of  two  bodies  or  persons,  one  or  both  of  them 
in  motion.    In  the  case  of  persons,  hostility  is  often 
in  fact  implied,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case,  i 

"Such  a  force  is  called  into  play  when  one  body  strikes 
against  another."  —  Atkinson-.  Vantit's  I'hysics,  §  54. 

3.  Upon,  so  as  to  obtain  support  from,  as,  "He  was 
leaning  against  a  tree." 


4.  Simply  opposite  to.  (Used  of  bodies  or  places, 
both  of  which  may  be  at  rest,  and  neither  of  which 
may  in  any  way  be  supported  by  the  other. .1 

"And  the  children  of  Israel  rose  up  in  the  morning, 
and  encamped  against  Gibeah."—  Jndg.  xx.  19. 

1l  In  this  sense  it  is  very  generally  preceded  by 
orcr. 

"And  they  arrived  at  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes, 
which  is  orer  againxt  Galilee."—  Luke  viii.  2t>. 

B.  Of  time:  Until,  so  as  to  be  waiting  or  ready. 

".  .  .  and  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that 
which  I  have  committed  unto  him  «<j<tinst  that  .lay." — 
2  Tim.  i.  12. 

C.  More  or  less  figuratively : 

I.  Tt"i7A  a  person  or  persons  as  the  object  : 

1.  In  opposition  to,  in  conscious  or  unconscious 
hostility  to. 

"He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me."-— .Vnfr.  xii.  30. 

2.  Adverse  to,  detrimental  to,  injurious  to. 

"Me  have  ye  bereaved  of  my  children:  Joseph  is  not, 
and  Simeon  is  not,  and  ye  will  take  Benjamin  away:  all 
these  things  are  against  me." — Gen.  xlii.  36. 

II.  TPtVft  a  thing  for  the  object : 

1.  With  pronounced  and  conscious  opposition,  in 
contradiction  to. 

"But  they  might  with  equal  justice  point  to  exploded 
boilers  as  an  argument  <tgainttt  the  use  of  steam.  — l'ijn- 
dall:  Frag.  ufScieiier,  3d  ed.,  vii.  180. 

2  In  contrariety  to,  coutrarily  to,  inconsistently 
with,  not  implying  an  overt  act  to  give  that,  antag- 
onism effect  or  place  it  on  record. 

"Which  Is  agens  your  lawes  reverence?" 

Chaucer,  C.  T.,  14,975. 
".    .    .    he  scrupled  not  to  eat 
Against  his  better  knowledge." 

Uiltuii,  P.  L.,  bk.  ix. 

3.  As  a  set-off  against.    (Used  of  a  negative  quan- 
tity as  balanced  by  a  positive  one,  or  rice  versa.) 

"Against  the  fall  of  Mons  might  well  be  set  off  the 
taking  of  Athlone,  the  victory  of  Aghrim,  the  surrender 
of  Limerick,  and  the  pacification  of  Ireland." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

^f  Formerly,  again  was  frequently  xised  for 
against,  [AGAIN.) 

*a-gait ,  aclr.  [A. S.  fiat,  geat=a gate;  Icel.gata 
=  a  way,  road.] 

1.  On  the  way,  or  road. 

"A  strength  thar  was  on  the  watir  off  Cre 
With  ill  a  roch,  rycht  stalwart  wrocht  off  tre; 
Agait  befor  mycht  no  man  to  it  wyu." 

H'allace,  vi.  802.     jl/SS.     (./.imicsun.) 

2.  Astir.    (Jamiegon:  Suppl.) 

*a-gait  ward,  a-gaif-waird,  m/c.  [In  Scotch 
agate;  ?<•«/•(/.] 

1.  Literally.    Of  the  body:  On  the  road. 

"The  hail)  tounsmen  of  Kdinr.  past  on  fote  agaittrai'il 
that  Anf."—Belharrn  JtfS.,  .Vouwij  Mm:.  Jamet  VI.,  fol.  41. 
(Jamieson,  Xtippl.) 

'J.  Figuratively.  Of  the  mind:  In  a  direction 
towara. 

"Efter  he  had  be  thir  meanis  and  many  utheres  brocht 
me  agaiticard  to  his  intent." — Instnictf'-n.  (  AV/v/c  H1st., 
p.  391.)^ 

a  gal,  s.  A  shortened  form  of  AOALLOCBUM 
(q.  vO. 

agal-wood,  aglla-wood,  eagle-wood,  s.  The 
wood  of  Aloexyloti  agallocfntnt,  Aqnilaria  O'l-n/u. 
and  A,  agallocha  or  agallochum.  [AOALLOCH. 
AOII.A,  EAGLE-WOOD.] 

ag-a-lac  -tl-a,  s.  [Or.  agalaktia.  tr.  agalaktos 
=  without  milk:  o,  priv.,  and  (/«(«  =  milk.] 

.Wc((. ;  Tlio  absence  of  milk  after  childbirth. 

ag-al  -ax-?,  ».  [Gr.  agalaria.]  The  same  as 
AGAI.ACTIA  (q.  v.). 

Med. :  Tlie  absence  of  milk  after  childbirth. 

a-gal  l&ch,  a -gal'-lich -fim,  a  gll  locn-um, 
«.  (ch  guttural).  [Gr.  agallpchon  =  t\ie  bitter  aloe: 
iii/ii/lf>mai=to  glorj-;  agallf>=to  make  glorious.  Or 
perhaps  it  came  from  t«jhil,  karagku,  kulayfiru. 
the  names  of  the  agallochs  in  the  East  Indies. 
their  native  country-  In  Hebrew  the  terms  are 
tihrilim,  aheloth,  which  also  look  like  tile  native 
I  nilian  term  a  little  changed.]  (ALOES-WOOD,  Luix 
ALOES.]  A  dark,  fragrant,  resinous,  inflammable 
substance,  once  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the 
Ej-curiiriu  agallocha,  a  Euphorbiaceous  plant,  but 
which  is  now  known  to  come  from  two  species  of 
the  Aquilariads  -the  Aquilaria  ovata  and  tlie  .1. 
agallociatm.  It  is  the  inside  of  the  trunk  of  those 
trees.  Some  Asiatic  nations  consider  it  as  cordial, 
and  it  has  been  used  in  Europe  as  a  remedy  in  cases 
of  gout  and  rheumatism.  (Limlleij :  Vegetable 
Klutjil.) 

a  gal-ma,  s.  [Gr.  agalma  =  (l)  a  delight,  (•>>  a 
pleasing  gift,  (3)  a  statue  in  honor  of  a  god.  (4) 
any  .-tame  or  picture,  (5)  an  image:  agallomai=to 
take  delight.] 

Lnir:  Tlie  impression  or  image  of  auytliing  upon 
a  seal.  (Cowel.) 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    h5r,    thSre;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
•or,     wBre,     wplf,     wSrk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cBr,     rflle,     fill;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  -  a.      qu  =  kw. 


agalmatolite 

a.g-al-mat -ol-Ite, «.    [In  Ger.  agalmatolith ;  fr. 
iir.  tifttilma  (q  v.) ;  /itooa=a  stone.] 
Mineralogy: 

I.  A  variety  of  Finite,  but  with  much  more  silica 
in  its  composition.    Its  hardness  is  2  to  2'25 ;  its  sp. 
Kr.  about  2*8.    It  is  usually  greenish-gray,  brownish, 
<»r yellowish.    It  is  found  in  China,  the  specimens 
from  which  have  been  called  Pagodite  (q.  v.).    It  is 
found  also  in  Transylvania,  Saxony.  Oncost n,  dosite, 
and  gongylite  are  sub-varieties. 

*2.  A  name  formerly  given  to  some  Chinese  speci- 
mens of  Pyrophyllite. 

3.  A  name  formerly  given  to  some  Chinese  speci- 
mens of  talc. 

*4.  A  synonym  of  Biharite  (q.  v.). 

ag'-Qr-mfL,  «.  [The  name  given  by  the  people  of 
Guiana  to  one  of  the  species  (Daudin  Reptiles). 
Thence  it  has  spread  to  Jamaica  and  elsewhere.]  A 
genus  of  Saurians,  the  typical  one  of  the  sub-family 
Agaminee.  The  A,  coZonorum,  or  spinose  agama,  is 
-common  in  Egypt. 

fag-gi-mae,  x.pl.  [PI.  fern,  of  Lat.  agamua;  fr. 
Gr.  apa/HCW=unmarried:  a,  priv.,  and  </a»tos=mar- 
riage.j 

Bot . :  A  name  given  by  some  authors  to  cryptogamic 
plants.  The  term  denotes  that  the  union  of  the 
sexes  in  them  is  not  merely  concealed,  as  implied  in 
the  word  CRTPTOGAMIA  (which  see),  but  is  non- 
existent. 

*9--gam  -bo,  a.  or  adv.    [AKIMBO.] 

*a-ga  me,  a-ga  me,  adv.  [Eng.  a=in;  game,'] 
11  In  game,"  gamesomely,  in  jest. 

"I  am  right  glad  with  you  to  dwellen  here. 
I  said  but  agame  I  would  go, 
I  wis  prnuiit  mercy  nece  (qd.  he)  tho 
Were  it  agamt  or  no,  soth  to  tell 
Now  am  I  glad,  sens  that  you  list  to  dwell." 

Chaucer:   Troilus,  bk.  lii. 

ap'-9,-mt,  8.  [A  South  American  native  name.] 
A  bird,  called  also  the  Trumpeter  from  the  sound 
which  it  emits.  It  is  the  Psophia  crepitans.  It  be- 
longs to  the  family  Grind*,  or  Cranes,  and  the  sub- 
family Psophinee,  or  Trumpeters.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a  large  fowl,  is  kopf  in  Guiana,  of  which  it  is 
a  native,  with  poultry,  which  it  is  said  to  defend, 
and  shows  a  strong  attachment  to  the  person  by 
whom  it  is  fed. 

a-gam  -Ic,  a.    Produced  without  sexual  union. 

a-gam -I-dse,  s.  pL  [AGAMA.]  A  sub-family  of 
Saurians,  better  called  Agaminse  (q.  v.). 

ag-a-mi  -nae,  s.  pi.  [AGAMA,]  A  sub-family  (of 
Saurians,  one  of  the  two  ranked  under  the  family 
Iguanidae.  It  contains  the  Iguanas  of  the  Old 
World,  which  differ  in  the  insertion  of  their  teeth 
from  the  Iguaninse  or  Iguanas  of  the  New  World. 

*ag  -am-Ist,  s.  [Gr.«gawos=unmarried:  a,  priv.. 
and  fia mos=  marriage,  j  One  who  is  unmarried. 
s//er .,  one  who  is  theoretically  opposed  to  marriage. 

"And,  furthermore,  to  exhort  in  like  manner  those  ag- 
amists  and  willful  rejectors  of  matrimony  to  take  to 
themselves  lawful  wives,  and  not  to  resist  God's  holy  ordi- 
nation."— Fox-.  Book  of  Martyrs,  (Rfch.) 

ag-a-mo-gen'-e-sls,  s.  Reproduction  without 
sexual  union. 

ag'-$.  m6id,  a.  [Agama,  and  Gr.  eidos—form, 
appearance.]  Of  the  form  of  the  Agama;  resem- 
bling the  Agama. 

ag  -9.-m.oiis,  a.    [Gr.  agamos^unmarried.] 
*I.  Gen.:   Unmarried. 

II.  Technically; 

fl.  Zoo?.:  Of  concealed  nuptial?. 

"The  molluscan  race  are  divided  into  two  branches,  the 
phanerogamous  and  the  againoitA  or  cryptogamic."»— 
-Jnhnstun:  Introd.  to  Conehotitffy. 

f2.  Bot.:  Pertaining  to  the  flowerless  plants 
sometimes  called  AOAJLK  (q.  v.). 

*a.-gan  ,  pret.    [Go.]    Gone. 

ag  -a-pae,  s.  pi.    [AGAPE,  s.J 

ag  a  panth  -us,  s.  [Gr.  agapc=\ovc.  and  anthos 
=  flower :  lurc-ftowr,  meaning  Irn't'lt/  flower.] 
African  Lily.  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Liliaceee,  Lily-worts,  and  tin1  family  Hemero- 
callidese.  The  species  are  of  a  blue  color.  Cul- 
tivated in  America. 

a-ga  pe,  <nl>\  nr  adj.  [Eng.  n=on,  and  gape.] 
Gaping ;  having  the  mouth  wide  open  with  wonder, 
attention,  or  eager  expectation.  [GAPE.] 

"  Dazzles  the  crowd,  and  sets  them  all  agape." 

Mflti.m  PL.,  v.  357. 

ag'-a-p6,  s. ;  pi.  ag  a  pae.  [A  Latinized  form  of 
the  Greek  agapai.  From  (ir.  (HJH/K  ,  j»l.  utiapai— 
brotherly  love,  or  the  love  of  God ;  not  sexual  affec- 
tion, but  affection  founded  on  reason,  implying 
respect  and  reverence.  (For  an  excellent  account 
-of  the  distinction  l>*'twc«-n  <f//«/>no=to  love,  and 
,-jihited,  which  more  generally  implies  sexual  affec- 
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tion,  or  affection  at  least  instinctive  rather  than 
founded  on  reason,  see  Trench's  Synonymes  of  the 
New  Testament,  pp.  43-49.)] 

Church  History :  "A  love-feast,"  a  kind  of  feast 
held  by  the  primitive  Christians  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  the  sacred  communion. 
Either  before  or  after  the  Lord's  Supper— it  is  not 
completely  decided  which— the  Christians  sat  down 
to  a  feast  provided  by  the  richer  members,  but  to 
which  all,  however  poor,  who  belonged  to  the 
Church,  were  invited.  As  piety  declined,  the 
Agapce  began  to  cause  scandal,  and  finally  they 
were  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea  and 
the  3d  of  Carthage,  in  the  fourth  century,  and  by 
that  of  Orleans  in  A.  D.  541.  It  was,  however, 
found  hard  to  eradicate  them,  and  finally  the  Coun- 
cil in  Trullo,  A.  D.  692,  launched  the  penalty  of 
excommunication  against  those  who,  in  defiance  of 
previous  prohibitions,  persisted  in  carrying  them  on. 

Ag-a,-pem'-6n-e,  s.  [Gr.  a<;a»e=brotherly  love, 
and  mone,  s.=(l)  a  staying,  abiding,  (2)  a  stopping 
station,  from  mena=to  remain.  The  abode  of  love.  J 
The  name  given  by  the  Rev.  Henry  James  Prince,  a 
clergyman  who  seceded  from  the  English  Church,  to 
a  religious  society,  founded  on  the  principle  of  a 
community  of  goods,  which  he  established  at  Char- 
linch,  near  Taunton,  England,  in  1845.  It  once 
occupied  a  good  deal  of  public  attention,  but  now 
is  seldom  mentioned. 

Ag-a-pem-6'-nI-ans,  s. 

Church  History:  Followers  of  the  Rev.  H.  J. 
Prince,  and  inmates  of  the  Agapemone.  [AGA- 
PEMONE.] 

ag  -aph-lte,  »•  [Named  after  a  naturalist,  Ag- 
aphi ;  suff.  -ite.] 

Min.:  Conchoidal  Turquois  (Dana).  A  variety  of 
Calaite  (Brit.  Afus.  Catal.) ;  but  Calaite  is  again 
classed  by  Dana  under  Turquois.  [CALAITE,  TTTR- 

QUOIS.] 

a -gar,  s.    [EAGRE,  HIG RE.] 

a  -gar-a  -gar,  a  -gal-a  -gal,  s.  [Ceylonese  local 
name.]  The  name  of  a  sea-weed — the  Gracilaria 
lichenoides,  or  Ceylon  moss.  It  is  largely  used  in 
the  East  for  soups  and  jpllies. 

ag'-ar-Ic,  *ag'-ar-Ick,  s.  [In  FT.  agaric;  Ital., 
Sp.,  &  Port,  agarico :  Lat.  agarican,  fr.  Gr.  agaricon 
=  a  tree-fungus  used  for  tinder,  the  Boletus  igniarius, 
Linn.  Said  to  be  from  Agaria,  a  region  of  Sar- 
matia.] 

I.  Botany : 

*1.  Gen. :  The  English  name  of  the  fungi  belonging 
to  the  genus  Agaricus  (q.  v.). 

"  She  thereat,  as  one 

That  smells  a  foul-flesh'd  agaric  in  the  holt, 
And  deems  it  carrion  of  some  woodland  thing." 

Tennyson:  Oareth  and  Lunette. 

*2.  Specially: 

(a)  A  fungus  on  the  larch.    (Gerard.) 

(b)  An  Assyrian  herb. 

II.  Pharmacy.    What  was  called  the  Surgeon's 
Agaric,  or  Agaricus  chirurgorum,  was  the  Boletus 
iifninrius.     The   Agaric  of  the  oak,   or   Agaricus 
quercus,  was  also  the  Boletus  igniarius. 

"  There  are  two  excrescences  which  grow  upon  trees, 
both  of  them  in  the  nature  of  mushrooms:  the  one  the 
Komans  call  boletus,  which  groweth  upon  the  roots  of 
oaks,  and  was  one  of  the  dainties  of  their  table;  the  other 
is  medicinal,  and  is  called  agaric,  which  groweth  upon 
the  tops  of  oaks,  though  it  he  affirmed  by  some  that  it 
groweth  also  at  the  roots." — Bacon. 

III.  Min.   Agaric  mineral:    So  called  from  its  re- 
semblance in  color  and    texture  to  the  Agaricus 
genus  of  Fungi    A  sub-variety  of  calcite,  an  ex- 
tensive mineral  species,  or  rather  genus,  of  which 
the  23d  variety  of  series  of  sub-varieties  described 
by  Dana  includes  those  "deposited  from  calcareous 
springs,  streams,  or  in  caverns."    Under  this  head- 
ing five  sub-varieties  are  enumerated,  of  which  the 
Agaric  Mineral,  called  also  Rock-milk,  is  the  fourth, 
the  others  being  Stalactites,  Stalagmite.  Calcsinter, 
and  Rock-meal.      Agaric  mineral  is  either  yellowish 
or  greyish-white.  It  is  soft  in  texture,  dull  in  lustre, 
and  so  light  that  it  floats  for  a  short  time  on  water. 
It  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
In  Switzerland  it  is  used  to  whiten  houses. 

a-gar-I-ca  -ce-se,  s.  pi,  [AGARICUS.]  An  order 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  Alliauce  Fungales.  It 
contains  the  most  highly  organized  species  belong- 
ing to  the  Alliance.  It  is  called  also  HYMEXO.MV- 
CETES  (q.  v.). 

ag-ar  19  -I-a,  s.  [Named  from  its  resemblance  to 
tho  Agaricus  genus  of  mushrooms.]  [AGARICUS.] 

Zool. :  Tho  name  given  by  Lamouroux  to  a  genus 
of  Xoophytes  containing  what  are  called  the  Mtisli- 
niiini  Madrepore*.  Lamarck  enumerates  five  species, 
and  Parkinson  seven. 

ag-ar  -Ic-fis,  s.;  pi.  ag  ar  -1-91.  [Gr.  agarikon.] 
[AGARIC.]  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
Fungus  or  Mushroom  family,  consisting  of  the  spe- 
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cies  which  possess  a  fleshy  pileus  or  cap,  with  a 
number  of  nearly  parallel  or  radiating  plates  or 
gills  on  its  lower  side,  bearing  spores,  the  whole  be- 
ing supported 
upon  a  more  or 
less  lengthened 
stalk.  More  than 
one  thousand 
species  are 
known.  They 
may  be  sepa- 
rated into  five 
natural  divis- 
ions, according 
as  the  color  of 
the  spores  is 
white,  pink,  fer- 
ruginous, pur- 
ple-brown, or 
black.  There  are 
many  sub-gen- 
era. Some  spe- 
cies are  poison-  Mushrooms  (Aganci). 
ous.  It  is  difficult  to  identify  these  with  the  accuracy 
which  tho  importance  of  the  subject  demands ;  but 
the  following  marks  have  been  given :  An  agaric  is 
poisonous,  or  at  least  suspicious,  if  it  has  a  very 
thin  cap  compared  with  the  thickness  of  the  gills, 
if  the  stalk  grows  from  one  side  of  the  cap,  if  the 
gills  are  of  equal  length,  if  the  juice  is  milky,  if  it 
speedily  decays  into  a  dark  watery  fluid,  if  the  col- 
lar round  it  is  like  a  spider's  web.  All  these  char- 
acteristics do  not  meet  in  the  same  individual,  but 
the  presence  of  one  or  more  of  them  is  enough  to  in- 
spire caution.  The  eatable  agarics  are  the  A.  cam- 
pestris,  or  Common  Mushroom— that  often  culti- 
vated in  gardens ;  the  A.  Georgii ;  tho  A.  pratfnsis. 
or  Fairy-ring  Mushroom;  the  A.  personatus,  &c. 
The  A.  canthurellus,  piperatus,  &c.,  contain  sugary 
matter,  considered  by  Licbig  to  be  mannite.  The 
agaric  of  the  olive  is  poisonous,  but  pickling  and 
subsequent  washing  render  it  harmless,  as  has  been 
ascertained  by  experience  in  the  Cevennes.  Simi- 
larly, the  application  of  vinegar  and  salt  deprives 
the  poisonous  A.  bulbosus  of  its  noxious  qualities ; 
but  too  much  caution  cannot  be  used  in  experiment- 
ing upon  sucli  dangerous  articles  of  foou.  A  curi- 
ous circumstance  about  some  agarics,  such  as  the 
A.  Gardneri  of  Brazil  and  the  A.  olearius  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  is  that  they  are  luminous. 

*a-ga  sed,  *a-gasf,  *a-gaste,  *a-gast-ed, 
pa.par.&a.  [AGHAST.] 

*a-gaspe,  v.  t.  [Old  form  of  GASP  (q.v.).]  To 
gasp. 

"  Galba,  whom  his  galantys  gard  j  for  agaspe." — Skelton  : 
Works,  i.  274. 

*a-gast ,  v.  t.  [For  etym.  see  AGHAST.]  To  ter- 
rify, to  appall. 

"  In  every  place  the  ugsyme  sights  I  saw  ; 
The  silence  selfe  of  night  agast  my  sprite." 

Surrey:  Virgile,  bk.  ii. 

*a-ea  te,  adv.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob.  connected 


with  A.  S.  gan=to  go,  and  Eng.  gait  (q.  v.).  In 
Scotch  and  in  North  of  Eng.  dialect  gaetl  is=went, 
and  gate  is  =  way.  Probably  a=on ;  9afe  =  going.  Icel. 
yata=a  way,  road;  A.  S.  geat,  gat— a  gate,  way. 
On-going.]  On  the  way,  a-going.  [GAIT.] 

" Is  it  his  ' motua  trepidation**'  that  makes  him  stam- 
mer? I  pray  you,  Memory,  set  him  agate  again." — 
Brewer  :  Lingua,  iii.  6. 

ag  -ate,  *ag  -ath,  s.  [In  Ger.  achat,  agat-  Fr. 
agate ;  Ital.  agora ;  Lat.  achfites;  Gr.  achates. ] 

1.  Min. :  A  mineral  classed  by  Dana  as  one  of  the 
cryptocrystalline  varieties  of  quartz,  some  of  the 
other  minerals  falling  under  the  same  category  be- 
ing chalcedony,  carnelian,  onyx,  hornstone,  and 
jasper.  Phillips,  and  the  earlier  school  of  mineral- 
ogists, had  made  quartz  and  chalcedony  different 
minerals,  and  placed  agate  under  the  latter  species. 
The  classifications  differ  but  little ;  for  Dana  de- 
fines agate  as  a  variegated  chalcedony.  He  subdi- 
vides agates  by  their  colors  into  those  which  are 
banded,  those  in  clouds,  and  those  whose  hues  are 
due  to  visible  impurities.  Under  the  first  category 
is  reckoned  the  eye-agate,  and  under  the  third  the 
moss-agate,  or  mocha-stone,  and  the  dendritic 
agate.  Other  terms  sometimes  used  are  ribbon- 
agate,  brecciated  agate,  fortification  agate,  &c. 
Of  these  the  most  familiar  is  the  fortification  agate, 
or  Scotch  pebble,  found  in  amygdaloid,  and  with 
layers  and  markings  not  unlike  a  fortification. 
Moss-agate  does  not,  as  the  name  would  lead  one 
to  infer,  contain  moss,  the  appearance  of  that  form 
of  vegetation  being  produced,  in  most  cases  ;tt 
le;t>t .  by  an  infiltration  of  mineral  matter. 

"  The  agate  (or  agath)  was  in  old  time  of  great  t'st  i  IUIL- 
tipn,  but  now  it  is  in  more  request.  Found  it  was  first  in 
Sicilie,  neare  unto  a  river  called  also  Achates,  but  after- 
ward in  many  other  places."— Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xxxvii., 
c.  10. 

"And  the  third  row  a  ligure,  an  agate,  and  an  ame- 
thyst."— Exod.  xxviii.  19. 


b6il,     b<5y;     pout,    jdwl;     cat,     96!!,     chorus,     9Wn,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     Bin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  sbus.     -ble,     -die,     ic.  =  bel,      del. 


agate-jasper 

2.  Art:  An  instrument  used  by  those  who  draw 
gold  wire.    It  is  so  called  because  there  is  an  agate 
in  tho  middle  of  it. 

3.  A  name  for  ruby  type. 

agate-jasper,  s.  [Eng.  as/ate :  jasper.]  An  agate 
consisting  of  jasper  with  veinings  and  cloudings  of 
chalcedony. 

agate-ring,  «.    A  ring  with  an  agate  set  in  it. 
agate-shell,  s.    The  English  name  of  a  genus  of 
shells — the  Achatiua  of  Lamarck  (q.  v.). 
agate-stone,  s.    A  stone  consisting  of  agate. 
"  She  is  the  fairies'  midwife,  and  she  comes 
In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone 
On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman." 

Shakes?.:  Borneo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 

*a-ga  tes,  adr.  [Scotch  a  =  all ;  gates  =  ways. 
All  ways.]  Everywhere.  [ALGATE.]  (Scotch.) 

"  Ye  maun  ken  I  was  at  the  shirra's  the  day;  for  I  gang 
about  agates  like  the  troubled  spirit." — Scott:  Antiquary. 

»a-gath-8r,  »a-ga -dre,  v.  t.  [Old  form  of 
GATHEB  (q.  v.).]  To  gather.  (Skinner,  &c.) 

*ag  -ath-Is,  «.  [Gr.  agathis  =  n  clue  or  ball  of 
thread,  a  cluster,  so  called  because  the  flowers  are 
collected  in  clusters.] 

Bot. :  An  old  genus  of  plants,  now  called  DAMMAB  A 

ag-ath-ls'-tg-ga,  s.  [Gr.  agathos  =  good;  siege, 
stegos=a  roof,  a  cover.]  D'Orbigny's  name  for  a 
primary  group  or  order  of  Rhizopoda.  Characters : 
Body  consisting  of  segments  wound  round  about  an 
axis ;  chambers  similarly  arranged,  each  investing 
half  tho  entire  circumference.  (Owen:  Palceont., 
2d  ed.,  p.  12.) 

ag-ath  6  ph?  1  -lum,  «.  [Gr.  agathos  =  good; 
ana  phi/Hum,  Latinized  form  of  (jr.  phyllon  =  a 
leaf.]  Madagascar  Nutmeg.  A  genus  of  aromatic 
trees  of  the  order  Lauraceee,  or  laurels.  One 
species,  the  A.  aromaticum,  furnishes  the  clove- 
nutmegs  of  Madagascar. 

ag-ath  6-p61  eut  Ic,  a.  [Gr.  agathopoleo: 
agathos  =  good ;  poieo  =  to  make  or  do.]  Intended 
to  do  good ;  benevolent. 

"All  these  trusts  might  be  comprised  under  some  such 
general  name  as  that  of  agathopoieutic  trust." — Bowring: 
Bentham's  Morals  and  Legist.,  ch.  xviii.,  §  64,  note. 

ag  ath  8s.  -ma,  «.  [Gr.  agathos  =  good ;  osme  = 
smell.]  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Rutacete,  or  Rue-worts.  Some  species  have  white 
or  purplish  flowers.  A.  pulchella  is  said  to  be  used 
by  the  Hottentots  to  anoint  their  bodies. 

a  gatfl'-ot-es,,  s.  [Gr.  agaMo(es=goodness ;  fr. 
agathos  =  good.]  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Gentianaceae,  or  Gentians.  A  species,  the  A.  Chi- 
rayta,  an  annual  which  grows  in  the  Himalayas, 
has  febrifugal  qualities,  and  is  sometimes  used  in 
India  when  quinine  is  unprocurable.  (Lindley: 
Veg.  Kingd.,  1847,  p.  614.) 

a  gath  -rid,  pa.  par.    [AGATHER.] 

a  ga  -tl,  «.  [The  native  name  used  in  India.]  A 
genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  of  which  one  spe- 
cies, the  A.  grandiflora,  a  tree  with  large  white, 
variegated,  or  red  flowers,  grows  in  India.  Both 
the  flowers  and  legumes  are  eaten  by  the  natives. 
The  bark  is  bitter  and  tonic,  and  is  used  in  small- 


pox,  while  the  juice  expressed  from  the  flowers  is 
given  in  defective  eyesight. 

ag  -at-lne,  a.  [AGATE.]  Pertaining  to  agate. 
(Webster.) 

*a-ga  -Us,  adv.  [Scotch  a  =  all ;  gatis,  i.  e., 
gates  =  ways.]  [AGATES,  ALGATE.]  In  every  way, 
uniformly.  (Scotch.) 

"That  wyrkys  nocht  ay  quhar  ttgatix, 
But  sum  quhar  less,  and  sum  quhar  mor." 

Barbuur,  iv.  702.  -UN.     (Jamieson.) 

ag  -at-ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.agut;  suff.  -i'ze  =  to  make.] 
To  convert  into  agate,  an  operation  which  has  not 
^infrequently  been  carried  out  in  tho  chemistry  of 
nature. 

ag  -at-lzed,  pa.  par.  &a.    [AGATIZE.] 

agatized-wpod,  «.  Wood  converted  into  agate, 
but  still  showing  vegetable  structure,  as.  for  in- 
stance, medullary  rays. 

ag  -at  l-zlng,  pr.par.    [AGATIZE.  | 

ag    at  f,  a.    [AGATE.]    Of  the  nature  of  agate. 

"An  nytitti  flint  was  above  two  inches  in  diameter,  the 
whole  covered  over  with  a  friable  cretaceous  crust."— 
U'ooftwtarrl. 

ag  a-ye,  ag-a'-ve,  s.  [In  Lat.  ajyatv;  from  (fr. 
n'i>tfO8= illustrious.] 

I.  Classical  Mythology: 

1.  One  of  the  Nereids. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Cadmus,  afterward  deified. 

".    .    .    the  mythe  of  Pentheus    .    .    .    torn  in  pieces 

by  his  own  mother  A'jurf.  at  the  head  of  her  companions 

in  the  ceremony,  as  an  intruder  upon  the  feminine  rites 

;is   well  as  a  scoffer  at   the  pod.' — Grntr:    lli.*t.    Greece, 

'  pt.  i.,  ch.  i. 
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II.  Bot.  [In  Fr.  agave  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  agave.]:  A 
genus  of  plant?  belonging  to  the  order  Amaryllida- 
cete,  or  Amaryllids.  The  species  have  largo  fleshy 
leaves,  with  teeth  ending  in  sniiious  points.  From 
the  center  of  a  circle  of  these  leaves  there  rises,  as 
the  plant  approaches  maturity,  a  tall  scape  of 
flowers.  The  idea  that  the  agave  flowers  but  once 
in  a  hundred  years  is  a  gardener's  fable;  what 
really  happens  is, 
that  the  plapt 
takiugmany  years 
(ten  to  seventy  it 
is  thou  g  h  t  )  to 
come  to  maturity, 
flowers  but  once, 
and  then  dies.  The 
best  known  spe- 
cies is  the  Agave 
Ame  ricana,  or 
American  Aloe. 
The  hard  and 
spiny  leaves  of 
this  fine  endogcn 
form  i  m  p  e  n  e  - 
trable  hedges.  The 
fiber  is  tough 
enough  to  make 

excellent  cordage.  Agave.  (American  Aloe., 
The  expressed  juice  may  be  employed  as  a  substi- 
tute for  soap.  It  may  also  be  manufactured  into  a 
liquor  like  cider.  The  root  is  diuretic  and  anti- 
syphilitic.  The  plant  is  now  cultivated  in  the  south 
of  Europe.  The  A.  Mexicana  has  similar  proper- 
ties to  those  of  the  A.  Americana.  The  A.  sapona- 
ria  is  a  powerful  detergent,  and  its  roots  are  used 
as  a  substitute  for  soap. 

*a-gayn',  *a-gayn  e,  prep.  &  adv.    [AGAIN.] 

*a-gayns',  prep.    [AGAINST.  ] 

**-ga'ae,  v.  t.  [Eng.  gaze.]  To  strike  with  amaze- 
ment. 

ta-ga  zed,  pa.  par.    [AGAZE.]    [See  AGHAST.] 
"All  the  whole  army  stood  agazed  on  him." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  pt.  i.,  i.  I. 

-age,  in  compos.  (Lat.-a0ium}=somethmg  added. 
Spec.  :  An  added  state  ;  also  persons  or  things  in 
that  state  taken  collectively:  as  baronetage=the 
added  state  of  being  a  baron  ;  also  the  baronets 
taken  collectively. 

age,  x.  [Fr.  age;  Arm.  oage;  O.  Fr.  aage,  eaget 
edage,  cded  ;  Prov.  edat,  etat  ;  Sp.  edad  ;  Port,  idad  ; 
Ital.  eta;  Lat.  cetatem*  accus.  of  ceta^—(l)  time  of 
life,  age;  (2)  life  in  general;  (3)  a  period  of  time, 
an  age  ;  (4)  time  or  duration  in  general  ;  (5)  the 
people  who  live  through  any  such  period.  (See 
Wedgwood,  &c.  )  The  Lat.  cetas  was  formerly  aevitas, 
from  cEtmm,  Gr.  JSox;  Sansc.  yooga  or  yfiga=aa 
age:  whence  are  Wei.  Aa«ff=fullness.  completeness, 
an  age,  a  space  of  time  ;  Goth,  aiic  ;  Dut.  eew.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Of  organized  beings,  taken  singly  : 

1.  The  whole  duration  of  an  organized  being  who 
or  which  has  a  term  of  existence  and  then  passes 
away. 

".  .  .  so  the  whole  age  of  Jacob  was  an  hundred  forty 
and  seven  years."—  Gen.  xlvii.  28. 

2.  That  portion  of  the  existence  of  an  organized 
being  which  has  already  gone  by. 

"And  straightway  the  damsel  arose,  and  walked;  for 
she  was  of  the  aye  of  twelve  years."—  .V«»*A;  v.  42. 

3.  The  latter  part  of  life  ;  oldness. 

"And  there  waa  one  Anna,  a  prophetess,     .     .     .    she 
was  of  a  great  age    .     .     ."  —  Luke  ii.  36. 
"Whatever  poet,  orator,  or  sage 
May  say  of  it,  old  age  is  still  old  age." 

Longfellow:  Morituri  Sahttamus. 

4.  One  of  the  stages  of  human  life,  as  tho  ages  of 
infancy,  of  youth,  of  manhood,  or  of  womanhood, 
and  of  decline.    [B.  1.  Physiol.] 

"And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 
Hi«  acts  being  seven  apes.     At  first,  the  infant, 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms  , 
And  then,  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel, 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school:  And  then,  the  lover, 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow:  Then,  a  soldier, 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard, 
Jealous  in  honor,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 

Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth:  And  then,  the  justice, 
In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lined, 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beiird  of  formal  cut, 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instance. 
And  so  he  plays  his  part:    The  sixth  wjr  shifts 
hiio  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon  ; 


lipper'd  p 

With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side; 
His  youthful  hose  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank:    and  his  bin  manly  voice, 
Turning  nsain  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound:    Last  scene  of  all, 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history, 
Is  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion  ; 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing." 
.-Vi.iAv,*/..:   A*   V.,,1  Like  It,  ii.  7. 
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5.  The  time  at  which  man  or  any  other  organized 
being  reaches  maturity.    (B.,  Loir.'t 

"But  strong  meat  belongeth  to  them  that  are  of  full 
age,  .  .  ,"—Heb.  v.  i4. 

6.  The  time  at  which^  women  cease  to  bear  chil- 
dren. 

"  Through  faith  also  Sara  herself  received  strength  to 
conceive  seed,  and  was  delivered  of  a  child  when  she  was 
past  age." — Heb.  ii.  11. 

II.  Of  organized  beings,  viewed  collwtiwly : 

1.  The  time  required  for  a  generation  of  mankind 
to  pass  away.    [GENERATION.] 

2.  Those  who  are  contemporaries  on  tiie  earth  at 
a  certain  time. 

"  Which  in  other  ages  was  not  made  known  unto  the- 
BOUS  of  men." — Eph.  Hi.  5. 

"  Yet  I  doubt  not  thro'  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose 

runs, 

And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widen'd  with  the  process 
of  the  suns." — Tennyson;  Locksley  Hall. 

III.  Of  unorganized   beings:    The    time    durinjr 
which  an  unorganized  being  has  existed  in  the  same- 
state  as  the  age  of  the  moon,  i.  e.,  the  time  since  it 
was  new  moon. 

"As  the  moon  gains  age.  .  .  ." — Herschel;  Astron.* 
6th  ed.  (1858),  §  417. 

IV.  Of  time  or  duration  in  general: 

1.  A  particular  period  of  time  marked  by  certain 
characteristics  which  distinguish  it  from  others. 
Thus  the  Greeks  and  Romans  imagined  an  age  of 
gold,  an  age  of  silver,  an  age  of  brass,  and  an  ago  or 
iron,  Hesiod  intercalating  also  before  the  fourth  of 
these  one  of  heroes. 

"  I  venture  one  remark,  however,  upon  Hesiod's  very 
beautiful  account  of  the  Ages.  .  .  .  Beginning  with 
the  Golden,  he  comes  next  to  the  Silver  Aye,  and  then  to> 
Brass.  But  instead  of  descending  forthwith  the  fourth 
and  last  step  to  the  Iron  Age,  he  very  singularly  retraces 
his  steps,  and  breaks  the  downward  chain  by  an  Age  of 
Heroes.  .  .  .  After  this  the  scale  drops  at  once  to  the 
lowest  point,  the  Iron  Age  .  .  .  the  age  of  sheer 
wickedness  and  corruption."  —  Glafistotte:  Studies  oit- 
Homer,  i.  86. 

[See  also  B.,  Archeol.] 

"  Those  who  compare  the  age  on  which  their  lot  has. 
fallen  with  a' golden  «•/•'  which  exists  only  in  their  imag- 
ination may  talk  of  degeneracy  and  decay." — Macaulay. 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

**.  .  .  in  the  literary  age  of  Rome." — Lewis:  Early 
Rom.  Hist,,  ch.  v.,  g  13. 

2.  A  century,  one  hundred  years. 

3.  Colloquially;  A  long  time,  as  "I  have  not  soetx 
you  for  an  age. 

"...    and  suffering  thus,  he  made 
Minutes  an  age."— Tennyson:  Geraint  ami  Enid. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Physiol.    If  the  word  age  be  used  in  the  now 
all  but  obsolete  sense  given  under  A.,  I.  4,  i.  e..  it- 
one  of  the  stages  of  human  life,  then  physiology 
clearly  distinguishes  six  of  these:   viz.,  tho  periods 
of  infancy,  of  childhood,  of  boyhood  or  girlhood,  of 
adolescence,  of  manhood  or  womanhood,  and  of  old 
age.     The  period    of  infancy  terminates  at  two* 
when  the  first  dentition  is  completed ;  that  of  child- 
hood at  seven  or  eight,  when  the  second  dentition 
is  finished ;  that  of  boyhood  or  girlhood  at  the  com- 
mencement of  puberty,  in  temperate  climates  from 
the  fourteenth  to  tho  sixteenth  year  in  tho  male,  and 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteen!  h  in  tho  female;  that 
of  adolescence  extends  to  the  twenty-fourth  year  in 
the  male  and  the  twentieth  in  the  female;  that  of 
manhood  or  womanhood  stretches  on  till  the  ad- 
vent of  old  age,  which  comes  sooner  or  later,  ac- 
cording to  the  original  strength  of  the  constitution 
in  each  individual  case,  and  tho  habits  which  hav<- 
been  acquired  during  life.     The  precise  time  of 
human  existence  similarly  varies. 

2.  Common  Law:   The  time  of  competence  to  di» 
certain  acts.     In  the  male  sex,  fourteen  is  the  am- 
when  partial  discretion  is  supposed  to  bo  reached, 
whilst  twenty-one  is  the  period  of  full  ago.    Under 
seven  no  boy  can  bo  capitally  punished ;  from  seven 
to  fourteen  it  is  doubtful  if  lie  can ;  at  fourteen  In- 
may.    At  twelve  a  girl  can  contract  a  binding  mar- 
riage; at  twenty-one  she  is  of  full  a  go.    In  medieval 
times,  when  a  girl  reached  seven,  by  feudal  custom 
or  law.  A  lord  might,  distrain  his  tenants  for  aid 
[AiD,  B.,  1]  to  marry,  or  rather  betroth  her;  at  nine 
she  was  dowablo;  at  twelve  she  could  confirm  any 
consent    to    marriage  which    she    had    previously 
Driven  ;  at  fourteen  she  could  take  the  management 
of  her  lands  into  her  own  hands;  at  sixteen  she 
cea.-ed,  as  is  still  tho  law,  to  be  under  the  contrrl 
of   her   guardian;    and    at  twenty-one  she  migh* 
alienate  lands  and  tenements  belonging  to  her  ir 
her  own  right. 

In  the  United  States  both  males  and  females  arc 
of  full  age  at  twenty-one.  Tho  age  at  which  minors 
may  bo  punished  or  may  marry  varies  in  the  sev- 
eral states. 

*A>i''-}>rier,  *age~prayer  (fi7.  =  a  praying  of  ago): 
A  plea  put  forth  by  a  minor  who  has  to  defend  an 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     who,     flfcn;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      ae,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  ft.       qu  =  kw. 
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action  designed  to  deprive  him  of  hi?  hereditary 
lands,  to  defer  proceedings  till  he  is  twenty-one 
years  old.  It  is  generally  granted.  (Eng.  Lair.) 

3.  ArchceoL:  In  the  same  sense  as  A.,  II.  2.  The 
Danish  and  Swedish  antiquaries  and  naturalists, 
AIM.  Nilson,  Steenstrup,  Forchammer,  Thomson, 
\Vorsaae,  and  others,  have  divided  the  period  during 
which  man  has  existed  on  the  earth  into  three-^tho 
age  of  stone,  the  age  of  bronze,  and  the  age  of  iron, 
During  the  first-mentioned  of  these  he  is  supposed 
to  have  had  only  stone  for  weapons,  <fcc.  Sir  John 
Lubbock  divides  this  into  two— the  Palaeolithic  or 
<)!<li'r,  and  the  Neolithic  or  Newer  stone  period. 
[PALEOLITHIC,  NEOLITHIC.]  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  age  of  bronze  that  composite  metal  be- 
came known,  and  began  to  be  manufactured  into 
weapons  and  other  instruments;  while  when  the 
age  of  iron  came  in.  bronze  began  gradually  to  be 
superseded  by  the  last-mentioned  metal.  (Lyell : 
The  Antiquity  of  Man.  Lubbock:  Pre-historic 
Times.) 

age,  s.  [In  Fr.  ae&e.]  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  celery.  [Acn,  SMALLAGE.] 

age,  r.  i.  [From  the  substantive.]  To  assume 
the  marks  of  old  age ;  as,  "  he  is  wjina  rapidly." 

a'-ged,  a.  &  s.    [AGE,  s.J 

A .  As  a djec t ive : 
I.  Of  beings: 

1.  Having  nearly  fulfilled  the  term  of  existence 
allotted  to  one's  species.    (Used  of  animated  beings 
or  any  individual  part  of  them.) 

"And  aged  chargers  in  the  stalls.*' 

Scott:  Maruiion,  vi.  9. 
"With  feeble  pace, 
And  settled  sorrow  on  his  aged  face." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xxi.,  617,  618. 

2.  Having  lived,  having  reached  the  number  of 
years  specified ;  spoken  of  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
j-ince  birth.    Often  in  obituary  notices,  as  "aged 
thirty-three,"  "  aged  fourteen  years,"  "  aged  eighty- 
fix/'  &c, 

XX.  Of  things:  Old,  or  very  old. 

"...    aged  custom. 
But  by  your  voices,  will  not  so  permit  me." 

>Vmy,i'.>-7>.;  (.'or/u/aHMS,  ii.  S. 

B.  As  substantive :  Old  people. 

"...  and  taketh  away  the  understanding  of  the 
aged."— Job  xii.  20. 

t  The  Aged  of  the  Mountain:  A  title  for  the 
Prince  of  Assassins,  more  commonly  called  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain.  [ASSASSIN.] 

a'-ged-l^,  adv.  [AGED.]  After  the  manner  of  an 
aged  person.  (Huloet:  Diet.) 

a'-ged-ness,  s.  [Eug.  aged;  -ness.]  The  quality 
of  being  aged ;  age. 

"  Nor  as  his  knowledge  grew  did  's  form  decay, 
He  still  was  strong  und  fresh,  hi-  brain  wax  gay. 
Such  agedness  might  our  young  ladies  move 
To  somewhat  more  than  a  Platonic  love." 

Cartwriyht,  Poems  (1561). 
3,-gee',  adv.    [AJEE.] 
*a-gein  ,  prep.  &  adv.    [AGAIN.] 
*a-gelns  ,  pr?p.    [AGAINST.] 

ag-e-lai .'-tts,  s.  [Or.  agclaios  —  bolonging  to  a 
herd,  feeding  at  large:  agelc=a  herd.]  A  genus  of 
ooniroBtral  birds  belonging  to  the  family  Stumidae, 
and  the  sub-family  Ictennsp.  .1.  phoeniceus,  the 
Red-winged  Starling,  is  destructive  to  grain-crops 
in  the  United  States. 

ag'-el-ast,  s.  [Grr.agelaatos;  from  a.  priv.,  and 
•n'ttin;  fat.  greZa0omai=to  laugh.]  One  who  does  not 
laugh ;  a  non-laugher. 

"...  men  whom  Rabelais  would  hare  called  ageln.tt*. 
or  non-laughera."—  Meredith:  Idea  "t  Cvmrdy,  a  Lecture 
at  the  London  Institution.  (Times,  Feb.  5,  1877.) 

ag-el-e'-na,  s.  [  Perhaps  from  (ir.  (igelC'=n  herd.] 
A  genus  of  sedentary  spiders  belonging  to  the  family 
Araneidffi,  and  the  sub-family  Tapitehc  of  Walcnaer. 
The  pretty  A.  Inlti/rinthica  makes  its  nest  on  com- 
mons, spreading  its  web  almost  horizontally  over 
heath,  furze,  &c. 

*a-g.5lt'  (1),  pret.&  pa.  par.     [A.S.  agyltan  =  to 

repay.]    Forfeited. 

"Yet  had  he  nowt  ayelt  his  lif."  —  >'. -run  Sages,  686. 
*a-gelt    (LM,  p,'t-t.      [A.  S.  figytttm  =  to  offend.] 
Offended.    (MS.  Arundel.)     (tlnllitr,  II. , 
a-gen  ,  adv.  [O.  Eng.  &  poetic  for  AGAIN  (q.v.).] 
a -gen- 9^,  s.  [lnFr.fif/ctic<>;  Bp.&'Port.aoencia; 
Ital.  azione,  nzienda  ;  from  Lat.  (tg?ns  =  doing,  j>r. 
par.  of  ago  =  ( 1 )  to  set  in  motion  physically,  men- 
tally, or  morally,  (2)  to  do.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  exertion  of  power,  action,  operation,  or 
instrumentality,  by  man  or  the  inferior  animated 
creation,  or  by  natural  law. 

(a)  By  man. 

"...  employing  the  agency  of  desperate  men."  — 
Macaulay:  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  xiiii. 
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(b)  By    the    inferior  animated   creation,    or   by 
natural  law. 

"...  absolutely  requiring  the  agency  at  certain  in- 
sects to  bring  pollen  from  one  flower  to  the  other."— Dar- 
win: Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  Introd.,  p.  8. 

"  .  .  .  so  obscurely  colored  that  it  would  be  rash  to 
assume  the  agency  of  sexual  selection." — Ibid.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  The  office  or  place  of  business  of  an  agent  or 
factor  for  another ;  the  business  of  an  agent. 

"Some  of  the  purchasers  themselves  may  be  content  to 
live  cheap  in  a  worse  country  rather  than  be  at  the  charge 
of  exchange  and  agencies." — Swift. 

B.  Technically: 

Law;  A  deed  of  agency  is  a  revocable  and  volun- 
tary trust  for  payment  or  debts. 

*a-gend',  a-gen  -dum;  pi.  *a-gends  ,  a-gen  -da, 
s.  [Lat.  agendum,  neut.  sing. ;  agenda,  neut.  pi.  of 
the  gerundive  participle  of  aj;o=to  do.] 

A.  In  its  Latin  form;  sing.  agendum,=someihing 
to  be  done;  age?«Ja=things  to  be  done. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Generally:  Things  to  be  done  or  performed,  or 
engagements  to  be  kept,  in  consequence  of  a  man's 
duty. 

2.  Specially: 

(a)  A  memorandum -book  in  which  such  things 
are  entered  to  prevent  their  being  forgotten. 

(6)  A  list'or  programme  of  several  items  of  busi- 
ness to  be  transacted  at  a  public  meeting. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Christian  duty :  Things  to  be  done  or  practiced 
in   contradistinction    to    credenda= things    to   be 
believed. 

"...  the  moral  and  religious  credenda  and  agenda 
of  any  good  man."—  Coleridge;  Table  Talk. 

2.  Ecclesiastically: 

(a)  Anything  ordered  by  the  Church  to  be  done. 
(See  B..  1.) 
(ft)  The  service  or  office  of  the  Church. 

(c)  A  book  containing  directions  regarding  the 
manner  or  order  in  which  this  is  to  be  performed; 
a  ritual,  liturgy,  formulary,  missal,  or  directory  of 
public  worship. 

"For  their  agenda,  matters  of  fact  and  discipline,  their 
sacred  and  civil  rites  and  ceremonies,  we  may  have  them 
authentically  set  down  in  such  books  as  these." — Bishop 
Barlow;  Remains. 

B,  In  its  English  form,  at  present  all  but  extinct. 

1.  Anything  ordered  by  the  Church  to  be  done. 
[A.,  II.  2  (a).] 

"It  is  the  agend  of  the  Church,  he  should  hare  held 
him  too." — Bishop  Andretces;  Answer  to  Card.  Perron 
(1629s  P- 1- 

2.  Anything  to  be  done,  as  distinguished  from  a 
credent= any  thing  to  be  believed,    [A.,  II.  1.] 


"  For  the  matter  of  our  worship,  onr  credents,  our 
fit/cmls  are  all  according  to  the  rule." — Wilcocks:  Protest. 
Apol.  (1642),  p:S4. 

a-gen-eI-6  -§us,  s.  [Gr.  age  (iet'os= beardless;  o, 
priv. :  and  <7ene/on  =  the  chin,  the  part  covered  by 
the  beard.  J  A  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the 
order  Malacopterygii  Abdominales  and  the  family 
Siluridte.  They  have  no  barbels  or  cirrhi. 

a-gen-es -I-a,  s.  [Gr.  a,  priv. ;  and  genesis=(l) 
origin,  (2)  birth.] 

Medicine : 

1.  Impotence. 

2.  Sterility. 


,,  *a-gen-frl  -g&,  *a  -gen-fri  e,  s. 

„  ..__•,  agend-frea,  agend-frige/i.  ngriid- 
fres,  agend-frio=an  owner,  a  possessor,  a  master  or 
mistress  of  anything :  agen=own;  /rea=lonl.]  The 
true  lord  or  possessor  of  anything.  (Cowel.  Skinner.)- 

*a-gen-hme,  *ho -gen-hme,  *ho -gen-hyne, 
s.  [A.  S.  n</en=own;  hina,  Ai'tte=domestic,  one's 
own  domestic.] 

Old  Law :  By  an  enactment  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, a  guest  who  having  lodged  three  consecu- 
tive nights  at  an  inn,  was  looked  upon  as  if  that 
was  his  residence.  His  host  was  therefore  made  re- 
sponsible for  his  good  conduct.  On  the  first  ni«lit 
lie  was  called  tuicuth=a  stranger;  on  the  second, 
tfitst=a  guest. 

a-gens  ,  prep.    [AG.VIXST.] 

a  -gent,  ndj.  &  s.  [In  Ger.  and  Fr.  ar/ent,  s. ;  Sp. 
(/tit-tit,  '/limit-,  s. ;  Port.  tt<ifnl*\  a.  A:  s. ;  all  fr.  Lat. 
«j/<'Hx=doing,  pr.  par.  of  ayo=to  do.] 

A.  Ax  ailjertirr:  Acting;  opposed  to  patient  in 
the  sense  of  being  the  object  of  action. 

"This  success  is  oft  truly  ascribed  unto  the  force  of 
imagination  upon  the  body  agent." — Bacon:  Xat.  Hist. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  persons  or  other  animated  beings: 


ageyn 

(a)  Generally:  One  who  acts  or  exerts  power;  ant 
actor. 

"Heaven  made  us  agents  free  to  good  or  ill, 
And  forc'd  it  not,  though  he  foresaw  the  will ; 
Freedom  was  first  bestow'd  on  human  race, 
And  prescience  only  held  the  second  place." 

Drycten. 

"A  miracle  is  a  work  exceeding  the  power  of  any  cre- 
ated agent." — South;  Serin. 

IT  A  free  agent  or  a  voluntary  agent  is  a  person 
who  is  under  no  external  compulsion  to  act  as  he 
does,  and  who  is  therefore  responsible  for  his  ac- 
tions. 

(ft)  Specially:  One  who  acts  for  another,  a  factor, 
substitute,  deputy,  or  attorney.  Agents  are  of  four 
classes:  (1)  Commercial  Agents,  as  auctioneers, 
brokers,  masters  of  ships,  &c. ;  (2)  Law  Agents,  as 
attorneys  at  law,  solicitors,  &c. ;  (3)  Social  Agents* 
as  attorneys  in  fact,  and  servants;  (4)  Political 
Agents:  Diplomatic  functionaries  appointed  by  a 
powerful  government  to  arrange  matters  with  one- 
of  inferior  dignity. 

"All  hearts  in  love  use  their  own  tongues  ; 
Let  every  eye  negotiate  for  itself, 
And  trust  no  agent" 

Shakesp.;  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  1. 

"Theogrenfof  France  in  that  kingdom  must  be  equal 
to  much  more  than  the  ordinary  functions  of  an  envoy." 
—  Miii-tiiilnif;  Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Of  things  inanimate,  and  of  natural  law :  Any- 
thing which  exerts  action  upon  another. 

".  .  .  that  natural  selection  had  been  the  chief  ag?nt 
of  change."— Darwin:  The  Descent  of  Man,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

[See  also  II.  1,  2,  3,  4.] 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Law.    Agent  and  Patient:  The  terms  applied 
to  a  person  who  at  once  does  a  deed,  or  has  it  done 
to  him  or  her ;  as  when  a  widow  endows  herself  with 
the  best  part  of  her  deceased  husband's  property ; 
or  when  a  creditor,  being  made  a  deceased  person's 
executor,  pays  himself  out  of  the  effects  which  he 
has  to  collect  and  distribute. 

2.  Nat.  Phil, :    A  physical  agent  is  one  of  the  nat- 
ural forces  acting  upon  matter;  viz.,  gravitation, 
heat,  light,  magnetism,  or  electricity. 

3.  Chem.:    A  chemical  agent  is  a  substance   of 
which  the  action  is  chemical.    In  various  phenom- 
ena light  acts  as  a  chemical  agent. 

4.  Med. :  A  medical  or  medicinal  agent  is  a  sub- 
stance the  action  of  which  on  the  human  or  animal 
body  is  medical. 

".  .  .  such  articles  of  electrical  apparatus  as  are  in- 
dispensable with  a  view  to  its  application  as  a  medicinal 

agent." —Cyclop.  Pract.  Med.,  i.  703. 

a '-gent,  r.  /.  [From  the  adj.]  To  carry  out,  to- 
perform.  (Scotch. ) 

"The  duke  was  carefully  solicited  to  agent  this  weighty 
business,  and  has  promised  to  do  his  endeavor/'  — 
Ittiiltie,  i.  9. 

*a  -gent  ship,  s.  [Eng.  agent;  suff.  •ship.']  Tile- 
office  or  work  of  an  agent.  Now  superseded  br 
AGENCY  (q.  v.). 

"So,  goody  agent,  and  you  think  there  is 
No  punishment  due  for  your  agent*iiii>." 

Beaumont  &  Fletcher:  Lttrrr'x  /Vu</fvxs. 

ag-er-a  -sl-a,  ag-er-a-sf,  s.  [Gr.  agcrasia  = 
eternal  youth.] 

Med.:  A  green  old  age;  actual  old  age  reckoned 
by  years,  but  with  many  of  its  characteristics  yet 
absent. 

ag-er-a  -turn,  s.  [In  Ger.  &  Dan.  ageratum ;  Fr. 
agerate;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital,  agerato:  fr.  Lat.  ag<-,-<'- 
fon,  Gr.  ageraton=9ome  plant  or  other  which  din- 
not  grow  old;  a,  priv.;  and  gcra$—old  age.  S<> 
called  because  it  does  not  soon  decay.]  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  order  Asterace;e,  or  Compos- 
ites, the  sub-order  Tubuliflorap,  and  the  tribe  or 
section  Vernoniaceaf.  A.  Mexic<tnum,  a  plant  with 
bluish  or  occasionally  with  white  heads,  is  culti- 
vated in  this  country  as  a  border  plant,  and  other 
species  are  less  frequently  seen. 

*a  -g£r-d<5ws,  «.     Keen,  biting,  severe. 

"  He  wrote  an  epitaph  for  his  gravestone 
With  wordes  devoute  and  sentence  ager>i"ii'*." 

Skt'lton:    M'vrk*,   i.  411. 

*a'-gSthe,  v.,  3d  pers.  sing.  pret.  [O.  Eng.  agot-ti'  ; 
fr.  f.'/o-go  (q.  v.)]  Goeth.  (Kttson.) 

a-geus-tl-a,  s.    fGr.  a</eusfj'a=fasting:  a,  priv., 

and  ii>  <">/n<ti  =  to  taste.] 


of  tobacco  in  any  form. 

*ageyn   (a-gSn  ),  prep.  &adv.    [AGAIN-.]    (For 
its  compounds,  AGEYX-BVINGE  and  AGEYN-WARDE. 


AGAIN.) 


btfU,     b6^;     pfiut,    Jtfwl;     cat,     96!!,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     tnis;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f . 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     *fcc.  =  bel,      del. 


aggelation 

«9,g-£el-£  -tlon,  «.  [In  Ital.  aggelazione;  fr. 
Xiat.  a^=to,  and  geia(io=freezinp:  g?lo=to  con- 
ceal ;  gelu=trost,  cold.]  Congelation,  or  solidifica- 
tion of  a  fluid. 

"  It  is  round  in  hail,  and  figured  in  its  guttnlous 
-descent  from  the  air,  growing  greater  or  lesser  according 
to  the  accretion  or  pluvious  aggelation  about  the  funda- 
mental atoms  thereof."  —  Sir  T.  Browne  •  Vulgar  Errors. 

*&&-&§n-er-a  ^tlon,  ».  [From  Lat.  aggenero= 
to  beget  in  addition  ;  or  from  ad=to,  and  generatio.] 
'{GENERATION.]  The  state  of  growing  to  anything 
•else. 

"  To  make  a  perfect  nutrition,  there  is  required  a 
'transmutation  of  nutriment:  now  where  this  conversion 
or  aggeneration  is  made,  there  is  also  required  in  the  ali- 
ment a  familiarity  of  matter."  —  Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxi. 

tag-fcSr,  «.  [Lat.:  (1)  materials  heaped  up  ;  (2) 
•a  mound,  a  fortress.] 

fort.  :  An  earthwork. 

"Before  the  west  gate  there  is  at  a  considerable  dis- 
'tance  an  agger,  or  raised  work,  that  was  made  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  city  when  it  was  besieged  on  that  side."  — 
Henrne:  Journey  to  Reading. 

*ag  -gSr-ate,  v.  t.  [From  Lat.  aggeraium,  sup. 
of  aggero=to  form  an  agger  (AGGEB),  to  heap  up: 
•  <wi=to,  and  gero=to  carry.]  To  heap,  to  heap  up. 
'(Rider.)  [EXAGGERATE.] 

*ag-ger-a  -tlon,  s.  [Lat.  aggeratio.]  A  heaping; 
an  accumulation. 

"Seeing,  then,  by  these  various  aggerations  of  sand  and 
lilt  the  sea  is  closely  cut  short  and  driven  back."  —  Ray: 
Dissolution  oj  the  World.  (Orel  MS.,  in  Latham's  Diet.) 

*ag  -&§r-6se,  a.  [From  Lat.  agger  =  a  heap.] 
Heaped  up  ;  in  heaps. 


S,  t'.  *.  [Lat.  apgestum  =  a  dyke  or 
mound;  aggestus,  s.=a  carrying  to,  an  accumula- 
tion: pa.  par.  of  aggero,  -essi,  -estum  =  ta  carry 
toward:  o<i=to,  and  gero=.  .  .  to  bear,  to  carry.] 
To  lieap  up.  (Coles.) 

*ag-fc£st  -ed,  pa.  par.    [AGOESTE.] 

*ag  -glate,  i>.  t.    [AGLET,  t).] 

*ag  -gla-ted,  pa.  par.    [AGLET,  «.] 

ag-glom  -er-ate,  «.  t.  &  i.    [From  the  adj.] 

1.  Trans.:  To  heap  or  collect  together  by  natural 

•  or  by  human  agency  into  a  ball  or  mass. 

'2.  Intrano.:  To  be  so  heaped  or  collected  to- 
gether. 

ag-glom  -er-ate,  a.  A  ».  [Lat.  agglomero=to 
•wind  as  a  ball  or  clue,  to  heap  up:  od=to,  and 
•i/<nnero=to  form  into  a  ball;  glomua=a  ball  or 

•  clue;  Fr.  ogglomerer  ;  Ital.  oggomitolare.] 

I.  As  adjective  : 

Xat.  Science  :  Heaped  up. 

II.  As  substantive  : 

lieoL:  An  accumulation  of  angular  fragment*  of 
rocks  thrown  up  by  volcanic  eruptions.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  conglomerate,  in  which  the  agency 
massing  together  the  generally  rounded  constitu- 
ents of  the  rock  is  water. 

ag  glom  -er-a-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [AGGLOM- 
ERATE.] 

As  adject  ire  : 

Botany  :  Collected  in  a  heap  or  head,  as  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  minute  fungi  called  JEci'lium 

•  Jacobcea  ultimately  become. 

"In  one  agglomerated  cluster  hung, 
Great  Vine,  on  thee." 

Young  :  Xight  Thoughts,  Ix. 

ag-glom  -§r  a-tlng,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [AGGLOM- 
ERATE.] 

"Besides  the  hard  agglomerating  salts, 
The  spoil  of  ages  would  impervious  choke 
Their  secret  channels."  Thomson  :  Autumn. 

ag-glSm-er-a  -tion,  s.  [In  Fr.  agglomeration; 
Port,  agglomeratao.]  The  actof  heaping  into  a  ball 
or  mass  ;  or  the  state  of  being  so  heaped. 

".'.ii  excessive  agglomeration  of  turrets,  with  their  fans, 
is  one  of  the  characteristic  marks  of  the  florid  mode  of 
architecture  which  was  now  almost  at  its  height."  — 
H'.i  >•(..«  :  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  ii.  223. 

*ag--gl6t,  s.    [AGLET.] 

ag  glu  -tin-ant,  a.  &  s.  [In  Fr.  agglutinant; 
Pnrt.  agrjlutinante;  fr.  Lat.  agglutinans,  pr.  par. 
of  agglutino.]  [AGGLUTINATE.] 

1.  As  adjective:  Gluing  together;  causing  adhe- 
sion. 

"I  shall  beg  you  to  prescribe  to  me  something  strength- 
ening and  agglutinant."  —  dray  :  Letters. 

2.  As  sultstantii-t1  :  A  viscous  substance  capable  of 
gluing  others  together. 

Pharm.  Agylutinants  were  medicines  of  a  glutin- 
ous nature  which  were  supposed  to  adhere  to  the 
-olids  and  help  to  repair  what  they  had  lost. 

ag  glu  -tin-ate,  r.  t.  [In  Fr.  agglutiner;  Port. 
•  'i/iiuthi'ir  ;  fr.  Lat.  agglutino:  a</  =  to;  and 
ylutino  =  to  gluo  ;  gluten  =  glue.] 
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1.  Lit. :  To  glue  together,  to  cause  to  adhere  by  in- 
terposing  a  viscous    substance,  keeping   the   two 
bodies  to  be  united  in  contact  and  excluding  the  air, 

"The  body  has  got  room  enough  to  grow  into  its  full 
dimensions,  which  is  performed  by  the  daily  ingestion  of 
food  that  is  digested  into  blood,  which  being  diffused 
through  the  body,  is  agglutinated  to  those  parts  that  were 
immediately  agglutinated  to  the  foundation  parts  of  the 
womb." — Harvey  on  Consumption. 

2.  Fig.:    To  cause   anything  not  of   a  material 
character  to  unite  with  another.  [AGGLUTINATIVE.] 

IT  Used  in  a  tropical  sense  in  Philology.  [See 
AGGLUTINATIVE  (2).] 


together  (lit.  or  fig.).    Chiefly  in  Philology.    [Ao- 


ag-glu -tin-ate,   a.     [From    the  verb.]     Glued 
:>gether  (lit.  or  ^      <*-*-*-  •-   ™.:,_.__ 

GLUTINATIVE  (2) 

ag-glti  -tln-a-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [AGGLUTINATE.] 

".  .  .  the  agglutinated  sand." — Darwin:  Voyage 
round  the  World,  ch.  xiv. 

ag-glu'-tln-a-tlng,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [AGGLU- 
TINATE.] 

ag-glu-tln-a -tlon,  s.  [In  Fr.  agglutination; 
fr.  Latin  agglutino^to  glue  together.]  The  act  of 
gluim?  or  uniting  by  means  of  a  viscous  substance ; 
also  the  state  of  being  so  united  or  made  to  adhere. 

1.  In  a  general  sense : 

"To  the  nutrition  of  the  body  there  are  two  essentials 
required,  assumption  and  retention  ;  then  there  follow  two 
more,  concoction  and  agglutination  or  cohesion." — 
Howetl;  Letters,  i.  6. 

2.  Philol. :  The  adhesion  of  a  pronoun  to  a  verb 
to  make  a  conjugation,  or  a  preposition  to  a  sub- 
stantive to  form  a  declension ;  the  root  and  the  ad- 
hering word  not  in  any  way  being  properly  incor- 
porated together.    [AGGLUTINATIVE.] 

ag-glu  -tln-a-tlve,  a.  [In  Fr.  agglutinatif; 
Port,  agglutinativo.] 

1.  Gen. :    Possessing:  the  power  to  cause  bodies  to 
adhere  together;  causing  to  adhere,  adhesive. 

"  Rowl  up  the  member  with  the  agglutinative  rowler." — 
Wiseman. 

2.  Philol.    The  agglutinative  family  of  languages 
consists  of  those  tongues  in  which  no  proper  in- 
flections exist,  but  in  which  pronouns  are  made  to 
adhere  to  the  root  of  the  verb  to  form  the  con- 
jugation, and  prepositions  to  substantives  to  form 
the  declension.     There  must  be   no   proper  incor- 
poration between  the  root  and  the  adnering  word : 
the  two  must  simply  lie  side  by  side  and  "glued'* 
together,  but  one  must  not  modify  the  form  of  the 
otlier  in  any  way. 

If  The  term  agglutinative  is  specially  opposed  to 
inflectional.  The  Turanian  languages  are  agglu- 
tinative, while  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  families  of 
languages  are  inflectional. 

"TliR  Turanian  languages  allow  of  no  grammatical 
petrifactions  like  those  on  which  the  relationship  of  the 
Aryan  and  Semitic  families  is  chiefly  founded.  If  they 
did  they  would  cease  to  be  what  they  are  ;  they  would  be 
inflectional,  not  agglutinative."—  Max  Muller:  Science  of 
Lang.,  6th  ed.,  vol.  ii.  (1871),  p.  25. 

*ag-gra  $e,  *a-gra  se  (pa.  par,  agraste),  v.  t. 
[Ital.  aggraziare=to  restore  to  favor,  to  pardon; 
Low  Lat.  aggratiare=to  spare,  to  pardon:  from 
Lat.  gratia  —  favor.]  To  show  grace  or  favor  to. 

'•  She  graunted,  and  that  knight  so  much  agraste, 
That  she  him  taught  celestial  discipline." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  18. 

*ag-gra  90,  s.    [See  the  verb.]    Grace,  favor. 

"  So  goodly  purpose  they  together  fond 
Of  kindness  and  of  courteous  aggrase." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  viii.  66. 

*ag-grand-Iz-a -tion,  s.     [AGGRANDIZE.]     The 
act  of  aggrandizing ;  the  state  of  being  aggrandized. 
If  Now  AGGRANDIZEMENT  (q.  v.). 

"There  will  be  a  pleasing  and  orderly  circulation,  no 
part  of  the  body  will  consume  by  the  aggrandization  of 
the  other,  but  all  motions  will  be  orderly,  and  a  just  dis- 
tribution be  to  all  parts." — Waterhouse  on  Fortescue, 
p.  197. 

ag-grand-iz  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  aggrandize;  -a6te.] 
Capable  of  being  aggrandized.  (  Webster.) 

ag  -grand-lze,  r.  t.  &  i.  [In  Fr.  agrandir;  Ital. 
agt/randire :  Lat.  od=to,  addition  to,  and  grandio 
=  to  make  great;  j/ranrf»s=great.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  make  groat,  to  enlarge.  (Lit.  tfr  fig.)  (In 
this  sense  it  was  applied  to  things.) 

"These  furnish  us  with  glorious  springs  and  mediums, 
to  raise  and  aggrandize  our  conceptions,  to  warm  our 
souls,  to  awaken  the  better  passions,  and  to  elevate  them 
even  to  a  divine  pitch,  and  that  for  devotional  purposes." 
—  Watts:  Improv.oftheMiii'i. 

2.  To  make  great  in  power,  wealth,  rank,  or  repu- 
tation. (Applied  only  to  persons.) 

*'  If  the  king  should  use  it  no  better  than  the  pope  did, 
only  to  aggrandise  covetous  churchmen,  it  cannot  be 
called  a  jewel  in  his  crown."— Ayliffe-.  Parfrytm. 
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B.  Intransitive:  To  become  great. 

"Such  sins  as  these  are  venial  in  youth,  especially  if  ex- 
piated with  timely  abjurement;  for  follies  continued  till 
old  age  do  aggrandize  and  become  horrid."—  John  Ball- 
Pref.  to  his  Poems. 

ag  -grand-ized,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [AGGRANDIZE.] 
"Austria  may  dislike  the  establishment  on  her  frontier 
of  an  aggrandized  or  new  Court,  whether  likely  to  receive 
inspiration  from  St.  Petersburg  or  from  Berlin."— Times, 
Nov.  16, 1877. 

ag-grand -Ize-ment,  s.  [In  Fr.  aggrandisse- 
DMMS.J  The  act  of  aggrandizing:  an  exalting  of 
one  in  power,  wealth,  rank,  or  reputation ;  also  the 
state  of  being  aggrandized. 

" Instead  of  harboring  any  schemes  of  selfish  aggrand- 
izement, he  [Solon]  bent  all  his  thoughts  and  energies  to 
the  execution  of  the  great  task  which  he  had  under- 
taken."— Thirlicull;  Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  xi. 

ag -gran-dl -zer,  s.  [AGGRANDIZE.]  One  who 
aggrandizes. 

ag'-gran-dl  -zing,  pr.  par.    [AGGRANDIZE.] 

"Aggrandizing,  money-getting  Britain  gave  twenty 
millions  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves."— Botrring:  Bent- 
ham's  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  28. 

tag-ffrap  pes,  s.  pi.  [Ital.  aggrappare-to  grap- 
ple or  gripe;  whence  aggrappamento=ii  taking,  a 
catching.]  Hooks  and  eyes  used  on  armor  or  on 
ordinary  costume. 

*ag-gra  te,  v.  t.  [In  Ital.  aggradare,  aggradire, 
aggratiare=to  accept,  to  receive  kindly.]  To 
gratify,  to  please,  to  inspire  with  satisfaction,  to 
delight,  to  propitiate. 

"And  in  the  midst  thereof,  upon  the  floor, 

A  lovely  bevy  of  fair  ladies  sate, 
Courted  of  many  a  jolly  paramour, 
The  which  them  did  in  modest  wise  amate, 
And  each  one  sought  his  lady  to  aggrate." 

Spenser:  F.  $.,  II.  ix.  34. 

ag'-gra-vate,  r.  t.  [From  the  adj.  In  Fr.  ag- 
graver;  Ital.  aggravare;  Lat.  aggravo:  ad=to, 
and  gravo=to  load  or  burden;  j/raiTS=heavy. 
(Used  only  in  a  fig.  sense.)] 

1.  To  render  less  tolerable,  to  make  more  unen- 
durable, to  make  worse. 

"Heaven  such,  illusion  only  can  impose, 
By  the  false  joy  to  aggravate  my  woes." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xvt,  216,  217. 

"  Still  less  could  it  be  doubted  that  their  failure  would 
aggravate  every  evil  of  which  they  complained." — Xa- 
caulay  .-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  To  render  a  sin  or  a  fault  worse  by  the  addition 
of  some  circumstance  involving  a  new  element  of 
blame. 

"This  offense,  in  itself  so  heinous,  was  yet  in  him 
aggravated  by  the  motive  thereof,  which  was  not  malice 
or  discontent,  but  an  inspiring  mind  to  the  papacy."— 
Bacon  .•  Henry  VII. 

3.  To  make  a  sin,  a  crime,  or  a  fault  look  worse 
by  skillful  coloring  introduced  by  the  person  who 
narrates  it ;  to  exaggerate  a  charge. 

"Small  matters  aggravated  with  heinous  names." — 
Ball:  Edward  F. 

4.  Colloquial:  To  provoke,  to  irritate,  to  cause  to 
lose  the  temper. 

ag'-gra-vate,  a.  [Lat.  aggravatust  pa.  par.  of 
*aggravor:  od=to,  and  f/ratu«=heavy.]  Burdened, 
weighed  down.  (Barclay:  Mirror  of  Good  Man- 
ners. ) 

ag  -grav-a-ted,  pa.  par.  &.  a.    [AGGRAVATE.] 
ag  -grav-a-tlAg,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [AGGRAVATE.  ] 

ag -grav-a  tlng-lf ,  adv.  [AGGRAVATING.]  In 
an  aggravating  manner. 

ag-grav-a  -tlon,  s.  [In  Fr.  aggravation;  Lat. 
ad=if>,  and  gravatio= heaviness.] 

I.  The  act  of  making  heavier. 

1.  The  act  of  making  worse  or  more  intolerable. 
"Corellius  Rufus  is  dead!  and  dead,  too,  by  his  own  act? 

a  circumstance  of  great  aggravation   to  my  affliction."  — 
Melmoth  :  Pliny,  bk.  i.,  lett.  12. 

2.  The  act  of  making  more  blameworthy.    [See 
No.  III.] 

f3.  The  act  of  coloring  or  exaggerating. 

"  A  painter  added  n  pair  of  whiskers  to  the  face,  and  by 
a  little  <iggravatiu:i  or  the  features,  changed  it  into  the 
Saracen's  head." — Addison, 

4.  Colloquially:    The  act    of  irritating   or   pro- 
voking. 

5.  Eccles.:  The  threat  to  fulminate  excommunica- 
tion after  three  monitions  of  the  church;  also  the 
stoppage  of  all  intercourse  between  the  excommu- 
nicated party  and  the  body  of  the  faithful. 

II.  The  state  of  being  rendered  heavier,  worse, 
or  more  difficult  to  be  borne;  the  state  of  being 

colored  or  exaggerated. 
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III.  That  which  constitutes  the  heavier  clement 
in  anything  aggravated. 

"  He  to  the  sins  which  he  commits,  hath  the  aggrava- 
tion superadded  of  committing  them  against  knowledge, 
against  conscience,  against  eight  of  the  contrary  law.  — 
Hammond. 

11  Not  that  I  endeavor 
To  lessen  or  extenuate  my  offense; 
But  that,  on  the  other  side,  if  it  be  weigh' d 
By  itself,  with  aggravations  not  surcharged, 
Or  else  with  just  allowance  counterpoised, 
I  may,  if  possible,  thy  pardon  find. 

Milton.-  Samson  Agonistes. 

ag-grede,  v.  t.  [Lat.  aggredior=to  go  to;  to 
attack  or  assault.]  To  aggravate.  (Coles.) 

ag-greg-a  -ta,  s.  pi.  [Properly  the  n.  pi.  of  Lat. 
aggregatus,  pa.  par.  of  aggrego.~]  [AGGREGATE,  t'.] 
Aggregated  animals.  Cu'vier  s  name  for  his  second 
family  of  Naked  Acephalous  Mollusca.  They  are 
analogous  to  the  Ascidite,  but  are  united  in  a  com- 
mon mass.  Genera:  Botryllus,  Pyrosoma,  Poly- 
clinum,  and  perhaps  Eschara.  Botryllus  and  Poly- 
clinum  are  now  included  by  Woodward  in  his 
Botryllidep ;  Pyrospma  is  the  type  of  his  Pyroso- 
midte,  both  families  of  Tunicata;  and  Eschara  is 
not  included  among  the  Mollusca. 

ag  -greg-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [From  the  adj.  In  Ger. 
aggregiren;  Ital.  aagregare.l 

-     1.  Trans.:  To  collect  together,  to  bring  together 
into  a  mass  or  heap ;  to  add  together  into  one  sum. 

"  So  that  it  is  many  times  hard  to  discern,  to  which  of 
the  two  sorts,  the  good  or  the  bad,  a  man  ought  to  be 
aggregated." — Wollaston.  Relig.  ofyature,  §  5. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  unite. 

"  By  the  attraction  of  cohesion,  gases  and  vapors  aggre- 
gate to  liquids  and  solids,  without  any  change  of  their 
chemical  nature." — Tyndall;  Frag,  of  Science. 

ag  -greg-ate,  a.  &  *.  [In  Ger.  aggregat,  s. ;  Fr. 
agre\gat,  s. ;  Sp.  agregado,  a. ;  Ital.  aggregate,  all 
from  Lat.  aggregates*  pa.  par.  of  aggrego=to  bring 
into  a  flock:  od=to,  and  grego=to  gather  into  a 
flock ;  grex  (genit.  gregis}—^  flock.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Collected  together;  made  up  by 
the  massing  together  of  its  details  in  one  sum. 

"...  any  part  of  the  aggregate  fund." — Blackstone: 
Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii. 

"...  the  aggregate  debts  of  the  English  residents 
in  the  Low  Countries/'— Froude:  Hist.  Eng.  (ed.  1858), 
iv.  409. 

"...  the  compounds  or  aggregate  characters  are 
broadly  distinguished."—  Gladstone:  Studies  on  Homer, 
i.  295. 

II.  Technically: 

tl-  Physic*:  Collected  together.  [See  B.,  II. ;  also 
AGGREGATED.] 

2.  Zoo/.    Aggregate  animate:  Compound  animals, 
that  is,  groups  or  individuals  united  together  by  a 
common  organized   external   integument.    Exam- 
ples, the  aggregated  Polypes  and  the  Compound 
Ascidians.    [AGGREGATA.J 

3.  Bot. :  Gathered  together. 

*[  This  term  is  usually  applied  to  any  dense  sort  of 
inflorescence, 

t  An  aggregate  flower :  One  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  small  florets  inclosed  within  a  common 
involucre  or  inserted  in  a  common  receptacle,  but 
with  the  anthers  not  united.  Henco  it  differs  from 
a  composite  flower.  Examples:  Dipsacus,  Sea  bios  a. 
These  annuals  grow  abundantly  in  the  gardens  of 
America. 


Aggregate  Flowers. 
1.  Scabiosa.  2.  Dipsacus. 

An  aggregate  fruit,  in  Dr.  LindleyV  classification, 
is  properly  one  formed  by  the  union  of  the  ovaries 
of  a  single  flower.  [AGGREGATI.  1  It  is  not  the 
same  as  a  collective  fruit  (q.  v.).  (Lindley :  Introd. 
to  Bot.,  3d  ed.,  pp.  233,  234.) 

4.  Law.  An  aggregate  corporation :  One  con- 
sisting of  two  or  more  persons  united,  and  which  i.s 
kept  in  existence  by  the  admittance  of  a  succession 
of  new  members.  . 

"  Corporations  aggregate  consist  of  many  persons  united 
together  into  one  society,  and  are  kept  up  by  a  perpetual 
succession  of  members,  so  as  to  continue  forever;  of 
which  kind  are  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  a  city,  the 
head  and  fellows  of  a  college,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  a 
cathedral  church." — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xviii. 
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B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  An  assemblage,  mass,  or  collection 
of  quantities  of  the   same  thing,  or  of  different 
things    brought    together ;    the    sum    of    various 
numbers,  the  generalization  of  various  particulars. 

"  When  we  look  to  our  planet  we  find  it  to  be  an  aggre- 
gate of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases."— Tyndall:  Frag,  of 
Science,  3d  ed.,  i.  8. 

"...  an  aggregate  of  cells."— Todd  <t  Bowman.- 
Physiol.  Anat.,  i.  50. 

"...  and  the  aggregate  and  system  of  all  such 
things  is  nature."—  Coleridge:  Aids  to  Reflect,  (ed.  1839), 
p.  46. 

1[  In  the  aggregate,  adv.:  Not  separately,  but 
collectively ;  together.  For  instance,  the  infantry, 
the  cavalry,  the  artillery,  the  engineers,  &c..  taken 
in  the  aggregate,  constitute  the  army. 

"...  will  differ  at  least  as  much  in  the  aggregate 
of  their  derivative  properties." — J.  S.  Mill:  Logic,  2d  ed., 
bk.  hi.,  ch.  xz. 

"...  it  would  be  difficult  to  predicate  anything  of 
them  in  the  aggregate." — Lewis:  Early  Rom.  Hist.,  ch.  iii., 
§11. 

II.  Tech.  Physics:    A  collection  together  into  one 
mass  of  things  which  have  no  natural  connection 
with  each  other. 

ag  -greg-a-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [AGGREGATE,  v.] 
Massed  together  without  any  very  intimate  con- 
junction of  the  separate  parts. 

Min.  &  Geol.  An  aggregated  mineral  or  rock  is 
one  in  which  the  constituents  are  not  chemically 
combined,  but  only  adherent  to  each  other,  so  that 
they  may  be  separated  by  mechanical  means. 
Examples :  Granite,  the  feldspar,  quartz,  and  mica 
of  which  are  thus  loosely  conjoined. 

ag  -greg-ate-ly1,  adv.  [AGGREGATE.]  In  an 
aggregate  manner;  taken  in  mass;  viewed  collect- 
ively. 

"Many  little  things,  though  separately  they  seem  too 
insignificant  to  mention,  yet  aggregately  are  too  mate- 
rial for  me  to  omit."—  Chesterfield:  Letters. 

ag  -grSg-a-tl,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  m.  pi.  of  aggregatus, 
pa.  par.  or  aggrego,  -avi=to  bring  into  a  flock,  to 
add  or  join  to.] 

Bot. :  Lindley's  name  for  his  second  class  of 
fruits,  those  which  are  aggregated.  [AGGREGATE 
FRUIT.]  He  includes  under  it  the  Etcerio,  the  Syn- 
carpium,  and  the  Cynarrhodum,  (Lindley :  Introd. 
to  Bot.,  3d  ed.,  pp.  234,  237.) 

ag  -greg-a-tlng,  pa.  par.    [AGGREGATE.] 

ag-greg-a  -tion,  s.  [In  FT.agregation;  Sp.  ag- 
regacion;  Ital.  agaregazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  collecting  together,  as  substances  of 
any  kind  into  one  mass,  or  numbers  into  one  sum. 

".  .  .  by  'material  aggregation*  being  meant  the 
way  in  which,  by  nature  or  by  art,  the  molecules  of  mat- 
ter are  arranged  together." -^Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science,  3d 
ed.,  x.  247,  248. 

2.  The  state  of  being  so  collected  or  added  to- 
gether. 

"...  the  relations  of  radiant  heat  to  ordinary  mat* 
ter  in  its  several  states  of  aggregation." — Tyndall  on  Heat, 
3d  ed.  (1868),  p.  xiii. 

"Their  individual  imperfections  being  great,  they  are 
moreover  enlarged  by  their  aggregation,  and,  being  erro- 
neous in  their  single  numbers,  once  huddled  together 
they  will  be  error  itself." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

3.  The  whole  composed  of  separate  portions  put 
together;  an  aggregate. 

"The  water  resident  in  the  abyss  is,  in  all  parts  of  it, 
stored  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  heat,  and  more 
especially  in  those  where  these  extraordinary  aggregations 
of  this  fire  happen."—  Woodward:  Nat.  Hist. 

ag'-greg-at-Ive,  a.  &  *.    [In  Fr.  agregatif.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Disposing  toward  aggregation.    [See  example 
from  Spelman  given  under  B.] 

2.  Gregarious,  social. 

"Seldom  had  man  such  a  talent  for  borrowing.  The 
idea,  the  faculty  of  another  man  he  [  Mirabeau  ]  can  make 
his;  the  man  himself  he  can  make  his.  'AH  reflex  and 
echo!'  snarls  old  Mirabenu,  who  can  see  but  will  not. 
Crabbed  old  friend  of  men  !  it  is  his  sociality,  his  aggreg- 
ative nature,  and  will  now  be  the  quality  of  qualities  for 
him."—  Carlyle;  French  Revol.,  pt.  i.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iv. 

B.  As  substantive:  An  aggregating,  an  aggregate, 
a  ma  —  . 

"To  save  the  credit  of  the  author  [the  word  uoir]  must  be 
favorably  understood  to  be  meant  of  such  customs  us  wer« 
in  use  either  before  the  Conquest  or  at  the  Conquest,  or 
at  any  time  since,  in  the  disjunctive,  not  in  the  aggreg- 
ative."— Spelman:  Feuds,  c.  14. 

ag'-greg-a  t5r,  *.  [AGGREGATE,  r.]  One  who 
aggregates  or  collects  together. 

"  Jacobus  deDondis,  the  aggregator,  repeats  arahergrise, 
nutmegs,  and  all-spice  among  the  rest.  ' — Burton:  Amit- 
nmy  of  Melnnch.,  p.  365. 

*ag-gre  ge,  *ag  greg-gfn,  r.  t.    [AGREO.] 
*ag-gr§88  ,  r.  t.  &  *.    [Lat.  ftfffircs,tus=an  attack. 

also  pa.  par.  of  aggredior=to  go  to:  a<J=to,   and 

gradior=to  walk  or  go.]    [GRADE.] 


aggroup 

1.  Trans.:  To  make  an  aggression  against,  to  at- 
tack ;  to  take  the  initiative  in  a  quarrel  or  fight  with 
any  one. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  make  an  aggression ;  to  take  the 
first  step  in  a  quarrel  or  in  a  war ;  to  be  the  first  to 
fight.    [See  example  under  the  pr.  par.] 

*ag-gress',  s.  [See  the  verb.]  An  act  of  aggres- 
sion. 

"Leagues  offensive  and  defensive,  which  oblige  the 
princes  not  only  to  mutual  defense,  but  also  to  be  assist- 
ing to  each  other  in  their  military  aggresses  upon  others. "" 
—Hate:  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  ch.  15. 

*ag-gres  -sing,  pr.par.  &  a.    [AGGRESS.] 

"  The  glorious  pair  advance, 
With  mingled  anger  and  collected  might, 
To  turn  the  war,  and  tell  aggressing  France, 
How  Britain's  sons  and  Britain's  friends  can  fight."" 

Prior. 

ag-gres -Sion,  s.  [Fr.  agression;  from  Lat.  ag- 
gressio.]  The  first  act  or  step  leading  to  a  quarrel 
or  a  fight;  attack  before  the  other  party  to  a  quar- 
rel has  made  any  assault. 

"...  to  make  a  public  protest  against  the  French 
aggression," — Froude:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  zii. 

ag-gres  -Slve,  a,  fin  Fr.  agressif.']  Involving 
an  act  of  aggression ;  implying  the  commencement 
of  a  quarrel  or  a  fight. 

"...  contributed  greatly  to  reconcile  its  military 
and  aggressive  character  with  the  maintenance  of  its  free 
institutions." — Leiois :  Early  Rom.  Hist.,  ch.  xii.,pt.  i.,  §14- 

"  No  aggressive  movement  was  made."—  Macaulay:  Hint. 
Eng.,  ch.  xxii. 

ag-gres -slve-ness, «.  [AGGRESSIVE.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  aggressive ;  quarrelsomeness  ; 
the  disposition  to  make  encroachments  on,  or  com- 
mence hostilities  against,  another  power. 

"If  any  apprehensions  of  the  future  military  aggres- 
siveness of  an  enlarged  and  multiplied  Montenegro  have 
ever  been  entertained  .  .  ."—Times,  Dec.  5,  1877. 

ag-gres'-s5r,  s.  [In  Fr.  agres&eur;  fr.  Lat.  ag- 
gressor.] The  person  who  takes  the  first  step  in  a 
quarrel ;  one  who  commences  hostilities ;  an  as- 
sailant. 

"  Fatal  to  all,  but  to  th'  aggressor  first." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  ni.,  324. 

".  .  .  they  had  recourse  to  the  more  solid  arguments 
of  sticks  and  stones  ;  the  aggressors  were  punished  by  the 
emperor." — Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  ilvi. 

*ag-griev  -an§e,  *ag-greev  -an.9e,  *ag-grev  - 
auns,  *a-griey  -an9e,  s.  [Old  form  of  GRIEV- 
ANCE (q.  v.)»  which  has  now  superseded  it.] 

1.  The  act  of  grieving. 

2.  The  state  of  being  grieved. 

"To  the  aggrlevance  of  good  subjects  and  to  the 
couragement  of  the  wicked."—  Stanihurst;  Hist.  Ireh 
p.  172. 

3.  Anything  which    causes  grief,  annoyance*  or 
hardship ;  a  grievance. 

"Now  briefly  without  circumstance 
Deliver  those  agrievances,  which  lately 
Your  importunity  posse&st  our  counsel 
Were  fit  for  audience." 
Beattm.  *  Flet.:  Fair  Maid  of  the  Tnn,  iii.  1. 

IT  Now  superseded  by  GRIEVANCE. 

ag-griev  e,  *a-grev'e,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  agrever* 
from  Lat.  ati=to,  and  gravari,  from  </ravts=heavy.J 
[AGGRAVATE,  GRIEVE.] 

A.  Transit irt-  : 

1.  Gen.:  To  cause  one  grief,  annoyance,  or  pain- 

"Those  pains  that  afflict  the  body  are  afflictive  just  so 
long  as  they  actually  possess  the  part  which  they  aggrieve. 
but  their  influence  lasts  no  longer  than  their  presence.'* 
— South:  Sermons,  vol.  viii.t  ser.  1. 

2.  To  perpetrate  injustice  against  one,  or  do  any- 
thing fitted  to  make  him  grieve  or  complain. 

"  Sir,  moreouere  be  not  gredy,  gyftes  to  grype, 
Ktither  thou  shalt  yeue  hem,  that  fele  hem  ag )•?>•,  //." 

Crowned  King  (ed.  Skeat),  125,  126. 

"It  was  then  resolved,  in  opposition  to  the  plainest 
principlewof  justice,  that  no  petition  from  any  person 
who  might  think  himself  aggrieved  by  this  bill  should 
ever  be  received."—  Mwaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  hostile. 

"The  dredful  figures  gan  appere  to  me, 
And  great  gods  eke  agreved  with  our  town." 

Surrey:   Virgil,  ii. 

ag-griev  ed,  *ag  grev  -fd,  *a-grev  ed,  pa.  }><>>-. 
[AGGRIEVE.) 
ag-griev  Ing,  *a-grev'-y'nge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s^ 

[AOOBIXVB.] 

Assulmt.:  An  aggravation.    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*ag-grl  $e,  r.  t.  &  t.    [AGRISE.] 

*a-grog  -gy*d,  pa.  par.  Aggravated.  (Prompt. 
ParvT)  CAGREO.] 

fag-grotlp',  r.  t.  &  *.  [In  Fr.  agrouper;  Sp. 
rtgrupar;  Ital.  aagrupare,  aggronare=to  knot  or 
bring  together.]  To  group  together;  to  combine 


en- 
land, 


b6il,     b<5y;     po*ut,    jowl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    ph  = 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -fion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


aggrouped 

into  a  group  persons  or  things  originally  separate. 
So  painters  group  together  figures  on  their  canvas. 

IGROUP.] 

"  Bodies  of  divers  natures,  which  are  aggrouped  or  com- 
bined together,  are  agreeable  and  pleasant  to  the  sight." 
— Dryden:  Dufresnoy,  §  60. 

*ag-group'ed,  pa. par.    [AOGROCP.] 
*ag  groflp  -Ing,  pr.  par.    [AGGEOUP.] 
*ag-grug -gynge,  pr.par.    [AGEEG.] 
ag-gul  ze,  s.    [AGUISE.] 
*agh,  *agne,  *aght  (tih  guttural  or  mute),  *agt, 
*agte  (all  Eng.),  aw,  awe  (Scotch),  v.  t.  (pret.  &  pa. 
par.aj/ftr).  [A.  S.  agan,  cegan=(l)  to  own,  to  possess, 
to  have,  to  obtain ;  (2)  to  give ;  pret.  &  pa.  par.  aht , 
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•aglit,  v.  t.    [Aon.] 


agitate 

a'-gl-5t-age,  s.    [Fr.,   Ger.  &  Port.]    Stock-job- 
bing; maneuvers  on  the  part  of  stock-jobbers  to 


substance,  cattle,  possessions,  lands,  goods,  riches, 

value,  estimation.]    Possessions,  property.  *a-gi  pe,  s.    [Denv.  uncertain.]    A  coat  full  of 

"  For  they  are  al  the  deul  betanght  plaits.-    (Coles.) 

That  okeryu  falsly  the  worldea  aght"  a-glst',  T.  t,     [Norm.  Or  O.  Fr.  geste  =  a  lodging,  a 

MS.  Hart.,  1,701.    (Boucher.)  place  to  lie  down;  agiaer=to  be  levant  and  couch- 

*agnt,  *aht,  *auht  (gh  and  ft  guttural  or  mute),  ant;  giser.  Mod.  Fr.  gfsir=to  lie  down;   fr.  Lat. 

pro.    [A.S.  aht,  aiiftf=aught.anything,something.J  jaceo=to lie  down.]    Lit.— to  give  lodging  to. 

I  AUGHT,  OUGHT.]  a-gls-ta  -tSr,  «.    [.\GIST.]  The  same  as  AGISTOH 

*aght  (1),  aucht,  *agh  -tene  (gh  and  ch  guttural  (q.  T.).  It  is  sometimes  corrupted  into  yist-taker  and 

or  mute),  a.    [A.  S.  ceht,  eahta,  eft/a.]    Eight.  guest-taker,  the  uneducated  not  being  aware  that 

*1.  Old  English :  fafor  as  a  suffix  in  a  word  modeled  on  the  Lat.  and 


1.  To  owe  anything ;  to  be  under  an  obligation  in 
duty  to  do  anything;  ought.    [Aw.J 

"Idumus  the  derfe  kyng,  and  his  dere  cosyn 
Offorenses  the  fire  that  hym  faith  aght, 
To  Macanas  the  men  menit  all  somyn." 
Colonne:    "  Gest  Hustoriale  "  of  the  Destruction  of  Troy, 
18,092-13,094. 

1[  Often  used  in  the  phrase  "  As  horn  wele  aght " 
=as  they  were  in  duty  Dound. 

"To  a  cpunsell  to  come  for  a  cause  hegh. 
And  his  wille  for  to  wete  as  horn  wele  aght." 

Colonne:  Oest  Hystoriale,  1,703,  1,704. 

2.  To  possess. 

"He  wan  all  the  world  and  at  his  wille  aght." 

Colonne:  Gest  Ilystoriale,  315. 

"He  had  wille  for  to  wyn,  and  away  lede 
By  leue  of  the  lord  that  the  lond  aght." 

Ibid.,  377,  378. 

3.  To  acknowledge.    (Colonne:    Gest  Hystoriale, 
Glossarial  Index.) 

a  ghast  (h  mute),  *a-gast',  *a-gast  e,  *a  gast , 
"i,  *a-ga  zed,  *a  gaze.pa.par.  of  AGAST, 


"  Cairet  on  the  cold  ythes  cogges  and  other, 
Aght  dayes  be-dene  and  the  derke  nightes." 

Colonne:  Gest  Hystoriale,  3,242. 
2.  Scotch: 

"  Wyth  aucht  hondyre  Bperes  and  ma." 

Wanton,  ii.  4,  67. 

«aght  (2),  a.    [A.  S.  (Ethel  (7).]   Noble. 

»agHt  (3),  *aght  -and,  *ach-tutlie  <gh  and  ch 
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guttural  or  mute),  a.  [A.S.  te/if,  eahta, c/ifa=eight.]    ch.  30. 
Eighth. 

"The  aght  es  a  minster  of  lare 
May  bete  a  clerk." 

MS.  Cott.,  Galba.     (Boucher.) 
"The  seueiit  day  toke  he  rest ; 
On  the  achtanrl  come  our  woo." 

JtfS.  Cott.,  respas.    (Boucher.) 
"  The  achtuthe  dale  is  al  of  the  vtter  rule." 

MS.  Cott.,  Cleop.     (Boucher.) 

*agh  -tele  (gh  guttural  or  mute),  r.  t.    [A.  S.  eah- 
tian=to  devise.]    To  intend. 

"Tho  knight  said,  May  I  waish  in  the 
For  to  tel  my  prevete 
That  I  have  aghteld  for  to  do." 

'      tn  Sages,  3,053. 


the  Eng.  taker  arc  not  identical  or  even  akin. 

a-glsf-ed,  pn.  par.  &  a.    [  AGIST.] 

"  Hogs,  when  fed  on  the  pannage, were  said  to  be  ngisted." 
— Boucher:  Gloss.  Archaic  Words,  "Agist." 

a-glst  -er,  s.    [AGISTOE.] 
a -gist  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [  AGIST.] 
The  agistitig  farmer." — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bit.  ii.. 


a-glst -ment,  ta-glst-age,  t  a-glst  a-tion,  s. 
[O.  Eng.  agist;  O.  Fr.  gisement  =  a  bed  or  resting- 
place.]  LAGIST.J 

A.  Law: 

I.  Civil  Lain: 

1.  The  act  of  taking  in  cattle  to  one's  fields  to 
graze,  on  receiving  payment  for  them  at  so  much 


o.  &  adv.    [According  to  Hoare,  from  A.  S.  gast 

=  (1)  the  breath,  (2)  a  spirit,  a  ghost.  Aghast  would 
then  signify  frightened,  as  if  one  had  seen  a  spirit 
or  ghost.  Wedgwood  considers  it  connected  with 
the  Fris.  guivysje  ,*  Dan.f/yse;  Sw.  dialects,  gysasig 
=to  shudder  at ;  gase,  gust—hoTTor^  fear,  revulsion ; 
Scotch  gmi&tyi  goustrous^ waste,  desolate,  awful, 
full  of  the  preternatural,  frightful.  The  h  crept 
into  it  from  its  being  confounded  with  "ghostly." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  form  agazed  arose  at  a  time 
when  it  was  erroneously  thought  that  it  meant  set 
•A-gazinq  on  an  object  of  astonishment  and  horror. 
Richardson  adopts  the  last-mentioned  etymology.] 
f  AGAST,  v.  #.]  Terrified,  frightened,  appalled, 
.struck  with  terror. 

*1.  With  the  idea  of  gazing,  in  a  literal  or  figur- 
ative sense  more  or  less  implied. 

"  The  French  exclaimed,  the  devil  was  in  arms  ; 
All  the  whole  army  stood  agazed  on  him." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Part  I.,  i.  1. 

"In  the  first  week  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI., 
•whilst  most  men's  minds  stood  a  gazt.  Master  Hurley,  in 
the  parish  church  of  Oxford,  in  a  solemn  Lent  sermon, 
publiquely  preached  antipapal  doctrine,  and  powerfully 
pressed  justification  by  faith  alone."— Fuller.-  Worthies; 

2.  With  no  such  idea  implied. 

"My  limbs  do  quake,  my  thought  agasted  is." 

Mirror  fur  Magistr.,  p.  454. 
"The  porter  of  his  lord  was  full  sore  agast." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  285. 
"...    a  shivering  wretch 
Aghast  and  comfortless." 

Thomson:  The  Seasons,  Autumn. 

r  Often  combined  with  the  verb  "to  stand,"  im- 
plying that  one  is  so  struck  with  terror  that  he 
remains  motionless  and  incapable  of  action. 

"The  commissioners  read  and  stood  aghast." — Jfoc- 
inlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

^F  See  also  examples  under  No.  1. 
*aghe,  *.    [AWE.] 

*a'-ghen  (h  silent),  a.    [A.  S.  agen,  a<7ctn=own, 
proper,  peculiar.]    Own.    (Halliwell.) 
*fli-gh8n'  (h  silent),  prep.  &  adv.    [AGAIN-.] 
agh'-ftll  (h  silent),  a.    [A.  S.  ege=  horror;  -/u?= 
full.]    Fearful. 

*a-ghlll'  (h  silent),  a.  [A.  S.  cethel  =  noble.] 
Noble.  [/ETHEL.] 

"  Knew  the  kynd  and  the  curses  of  the  clere  sternys 
Of  Articus  the  aghill,  Treaires,  and  other-- 
Of  the  folde  and  of  the  firmament." 

.Romance  of  Alexander  (Stevenson  ed.),  29. 

*agh'-llch  (gh  guttural  or  mute), a.  [A.  S.  feqlcec, 
figlcKC  =  misery,  torment,  wickedness,  mischief ; 
<eglcKca,  cegleca,  (eglcecea,  eglce-ca^  agJcecea  =  a 
wretch,  a  miscreant,  from  ag  =  wickedness.]  Fear- 
ful, areadful,  terrible. 

"  Ther  hales  in  at  the  halle-dor  an  aghlich  mayster." 
Syr  (I'lttnitfit''.  p.  8. 


"  If  a  man  takes  in  a  horse,  or  other  cattle,  to  graze  and 
depasture  in  his  grounds,  which  the  law  calls  ugistment, 
he  takes  them  upon  an  implied  contract  to  return  them 
on  demand  to  the  owner." — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.t 
ch.  30. 

.agh'-teled,  .agh-teld   („.  guttural  or  mute),  J^^^^ST  *""  ^^^  °'  Ca"le> 
pa.  par.    [AGHTELE.]  fo)  From  the  pasturage  of  cattle. 

ag'-Il-a  VOpd,  s.  [Native  names  in  India :  at/h!l,       (6)  In  some  analoqous  way:  Any  tax,  burden,  or 

karaghil,  kalaqaru.]    The  fragrant  wood  of  Aquil-  charge:  as  wlien  lands  are  charged  with  money  spent 

aria  wata  and  A.  agallochum,  two  trees  belonging  in  erecting  a  barrier  against  the  influx  of  the  sea. 
to  the  family  Aquilariacew,  or  Aouilariads.    [AoAL-       TT    .-,  r  „„  .    \  ,    ,,nm\t\nn  nr  moan  rata  at 

LOCH,  AQUILAEIA,  ALOES-WOOD,  SAGLE-WOOD,  LIGS-  wJ?ch\S'el  ^  OI '^°  mTs-  te  reckom-d  •  as  H  the 

word  was  derived  from  Fr.  ajustement ;  Eng.  adjust- 

*a-glld'(   ff.    [A.  S.  af7*7cZe=without    compensa-  ment. 

"  ^"tVibute."    "  B-  Onl-  L"»a-  •'  In  < 

nalties, 


f  2  fi   I    r  i 

ternary  fines  or  im 


'         -  ' 

mouud,  embankment,  wall,  or  barrier  against  the 

M  J  i«fl«^  of  the  sea  or  the  overflow  of  a  river,  nrovided 


,  M 
nt.) 


that  guch  erection  has 


pn 
made  in  discnaree  of 


at  -lie,  o.  [In  Fr.  agile;  Sp.  &  Port,  agll;  Ital.  the  legal  obligation  described  under  A.,  I.  1  (l>). 
agile;  all  from  Lat.  agilis=  (1)  easily  moved;  (2)  Boucher  states  that  tins  last  sense  is  in  use  chiefly 
moving  easily ;  (3)  quick,  active,  busy;  affo=to  set  in  the  marshy  counties. 


in  motion.]    Easily  made  to  move ;  nimble,  active. 
Used  (1)  chiefly  of  the  limbs  of  man  or  of  the 
lower  animals. 

**.  .  .  then  leisurely  impose. 
And  lightly,  shaking  it  with  ttgile  hand 
From  the  full  fork,  the  saturated  straw." 

dncper:  The  Task,  bk.  iii. 

t(2)  Of  the  mind. 

"Once  more,  I  said,  once  more  I  will  inquire 
What  is  this  little  agile,  previous  fire, 
This  fluttering  motion,  which  we  call  the  mind  ?" 
Priuf:  Solomon,  bk.  iii. 

*ag'-Ile-l^,  adt'.  [AGILE.]  In  an  agile  manner, 
nimbly,  actively. 

fag  -Ile-ne'ss,  s.  [AGILE.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  agile;  nimbleness,  activity;  ability  to 
move  quickly. 

*ag  -Il-er,  ».  [A.  S.  a=without.  and  ff(H=fault.] 
An  observer  or  informer. 


a-«st  -5r,  a-glst  -er,  a-gls-ta  -t5r,  s.  [AGIST.] 
An  oniccr  who  has  the  charge  of  cattle  pastured  for 
a  certain  stipulated  sum,  and  who  collects  tho 
money  paid  for  them.  [AGISTATOR.] 

"A  forest  hath  laws  of  her  own,  to  take  cognizance  of 
all  trespasses;  she  hath  also  her  peculiar  officers,  as  for- 
esters, verderers,  regarders,  agisters,  Ac.;  whereas  a  chase 
or  park  hath  only  keepers  and  woodwards."  —  Hutcell: 
Lett.,  4. 

tag -I-ta-ble,  <(.  [Lat.  agitabilit.']  Easily  ag- 
itated or  moved.  (Lit.  ftfio.) 

"Such  is  the  mutacyon  of  the  common  people,  lyke  a 
rede  wyth  every  wind  is  agitable  and  flexible." — Hull: 
niirardll'.,  t.  23. 

ag-I-tate,  r.  t.     [In  Fr.  agtter;  Sp.  &  Port.  »f/- 
itar ;  Lat.  tt<tit<if<-:  from  afjifo,  -ari,  -atu>n  =  to  put 
int  motion  ;  freq.  from  (!j;o=to 


s.  [In  Fr.  afiilitf;  Ital.  uriilita;  from 
The 


ho  quality  or  state  of  i 


A.  Of  things  simply  muteriiil; 

....,...:,..,......,     ^ ,  .-. ,  -.„ ,       1.  To  move  or  shake  backward  and   forward,  or 

nimbleness;    activity  in  the  use  of  the  limbs,  or    m>  and  down,  as  water  in  a  vessel  may  be  shaken  by 
more  rarely  of  the  mind.  the  hand,  or  the  ocean  or  a  lake  be  put  in.pertur- 

'A  limb  over-strained  by  lifting  a  weight  above  its    bation  by  the  wind. 


power  may  never  recover  its'former  agility   and  vigor."— 
Watto. 


.    [AGALLOCHT7M,  AoiLA-WtK)D.] 

*a-gllt  ,  r.  /.  &  <'.  [AGULT.] 

a-glng,  s.  The  process  of  maturing,  or  growing 
old. 

a-#H>,  s.  [In  Ger.,  Fr.,  Sp.  &  Port,  agin,  from 
Ital.  agio,  oj/</io=chango;  also  ease,  convenience.] 
A  word  used  chiefly  in  Holland  and  Venice. 

In  Commerce:  (1)  The  difference  in  value  between 


Winds  from  all  quarters  agitate  the  air, 
And  fit  the  limpid  element  for  use." 

Coteper:  Task,  bk.  i. 

2.  To  cause  motion  in,  as  God  causes  the  planets 
to  move  in  their  orbits. 
"  By  whom  each  atom  stirs,  the  planets  roll: 
Who  fills,  surrounds,  informs,  and  agitate.*  the  whole." 
Thomson;  Castle  of  Indolence,  cant,  ii.,  47. 

B.  Qf  things  not  limply  material: 

I.  Of  persons,  parties,  or  communities:  To  trouble 


metallic  and  paper  money,  or  between  one  kind  of    the  mind  or  heart  of  an  individual  or  of  a  commu- 
metallic  money  and  another.    Thus  if  paper  money    nity ;  to  create  perturbation  or  excitement  in  a  person 


A  -&I-in  Ites,  ft.  p!.    An  obscure  sect  of  abstinents  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

who  pretended  to  special  sanctity.    They  appeared  "Each  consul  forms  a  party,  and  agitates  the  people 

in  the  seventh  century,  and  were  condemned  in  the  in  favor  of  his  views." — Lewis.-  credibility  of  the  Early 

Council  of  Gangra.  Rom.  ///.-*/.,  ch.  xii.,  pt.  ii.,  §  25. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     s'ire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot. 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cfib,     cure,     unite,     cftr,     rule,     full;     trf ,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


agitated 

II.  Of  questions  or  projects: 

1.  To  debate  or  discuss  a  question,  generally  with 
publicity,  and  often  with  some  excitement. 

"  Though  this  controversy  b«  revived  and  hotly  agitated 
among  the  moderns,  yet  I  doubt  whether  it  be  not  in  a 
great  part  a  nominal  dispute." — Boyle  on  Colors. 

2.  To  revolve  in  one's  own  mind  practical  ques- 
tions or  enterprises  of  moment. 

"  Formalities  of  extraordinary  zeal  and  piety  are  never 
more  studied  and  elaborate,  than  when  politicians  most 
mjittite  desperate  designs,"— King  Charles. 

ag  -I-ta-ted,  pa. par.  <fc  adj.    [AGITATE.] 

"  Then  peace  and  joy  again  possess' d 
Our  queen's  long  agitated  breast." 

Covper:  Annus  Mirabilis  (1789). 

ag-I-ta  -ting,  pr.  par.    [AGITATE.] 

ag-1-ta  -tion,  s.  [In  Fr.  agitation;  Sp.  agita- 
-cion;  Port,  a<jitac,ao;  Ital.  agitazione;  all  from 
Lat. agitatio=(l)  frequent  or  continued  motion; 
(2)  emotion,  activity  of  mind.] 

I.  The  act  of  agitating. 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  agitating,  shaking  or  moving 
hither  and  thither  any  material  thing  or  things,  as 
water  or  the  leaves  of  trees. 

"  Putrefaction  asketh  rest,  for  the  subtle  motion  which 
putrefaction  requireth  is  disturbed  by  any  agitation." 
— Bacon. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  directly  or  indirectly  exciting 
the  mind  or  heart  of  any  one.    [See  II.  (a).] 

II.  The  state  of  being  agitated. 

Fig.  Of  what  is  not  simply  material : 

(a)  Of  a  person  or  persons  other  than  one's  self 
•agitated:  The  state  of  being  alarmed,  rendered 
anxious,  or  otherwise  put  into  perturbation  or  ex- 
citement. 

"  In  both  places  the  tidings  produced  great  agitation." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  liii. 

".  .  .  kept  the  city  in  constant  agitation."— Ibid., 
<h.  xviii. 

"  The  merchants  of  the  Royal  Exchange  .  .  .  were 
in  great  agitation." — Ibid.,  ch.  utiv. 

(6)  Of  a  question  or  project  agitated:  The  state  of 
being  kept  before  the  public  mind  by  being  dis- 
cussed at  meetings,  in  the  press,  or  in  any  other 
way. 

"The  project  now  in  agitation  for  repealing  of  the  Test 
Act,  and  yet  leaving  the  name  of  an  establishment  to  the 
present  national  church,  is  inconsistent."—  Swift;  Miscel- 
lanies, 

(c)  Of  one's  own  mind  agitated:  The  state  of  be- 
ing revolved  in  one's  own  mind,  so  as  to  be  thoroughly 
comprehended.  It  can  in  a  looser  sense  be  used  of 
the  inferior  animals. 

"A  kind  of  a  school  question  is  started  in  this  fable 
upon  reason  and  instinct :  this  deliberative  proceeding  of 
the  crow  was  rather  a  logical  agitation  of  the  matter." — 
L1 Estrange:  Fables. 

till.  The  thing  or  the  person  agitated.     In  the 
uestions,  "Where  is  the  agitation  in  the  stream?" 


•'  win-re  are  the  excited  people?" 

ag -I-ta-tlve,  a.  [AGITATE.]  Tending  to  agi- 
tate. 

ag-I-ta'-t6,  adv.  [Ital.  agitare=.  .  .  to  agitate.] 

Music:  In  a  broken  style  of  performance,  fitted  to 
excite  surprise  or  agitation. 

ag'-I-ta-tor,  *.  [Eng.  agitate;  -or.  In  Fr.  agita- 
teur;  Port,  agitador;  Ital.  agitatore;  all  from  Lat. 
agitator.] 

1,  One  who  agitates ;  one  who  finds  his  happiness, 
and  attempts  to  make  a  livelihood,  by  stirring  up 
excitement  or  commotion. 

".  .  ,  an  indefatigable  agitator  and  conspirator." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  rvii, 

2.  Eng.    Hist.     As  a  corruption    of   adjutators: 
Officers  appointed  by  the  English  army  in  1647  to 
attend  to    its    interests    during  the  revolutionary 
period  then  in  progress. 

^|  Clarendon  calls  them  agitators;  Whitlock, 
agents  or  agitators;  Ludlow.  at  tirst  agitators,  then 
by  their  proper  appellation,  adjutators. 

"The  common  soldiers  made  choice  of  three  or  four  of 
eacti  regiment,  most  corporals  or  sergeants,  few  or  none 
above  the  degree  of  an  ensign,  who  were  called  <t<fit<irt,rs. 
and  were  to  be  as  a  House  of  Commons  to  the  council  of 
officers." — Clarendon:  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  bk.  x. 

.  "The  adjutators  began  to  change  their  discourse  and  to 
complain  openly  in  council,  both  of  the  king  and  the 
mahgnants  about  him." — Litdltnc;  Memoirs,  i.  84. 

Ag-la'-I-a,  s.  proper  name.  [Or.  proper  name, 
Aglala;  from  aglala  =  (1)  splendor,  beauty,  adorn- 
ment; (2)  festive  joy,  triumph,  glory;  aglaos  = 
splendid,  brilliant,  bright.] 

1.  Class.  Myth. :  The  youngest  of  the  Three  Graces. 


Ill 

r  Tennyson  introduces  the  name  for  a  child  men- 
tioned in  his  poem  of  "  The  Princess." 

"At  her  left,  a  child, 

In  shining  draperies,  headed  like  a  star, 
Her  maiden  babe,  a  double  April  old, 
Agla'ia  slept."  The  Princess,  ii. 

2.  Astrpn.:  An   asteroid,  the  forty-seventh  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  the  astronomer  Luther,  on  the 
15th  of  September,  1857. 
*a-glee',  v.  t.    To  start  up. 
"  When  the  body  ded  ryae,  a  grymly  goat  a-gleed." 

Lydgate-.  Minor  Poems,  p.  166. 

*ag'-let,  *aig  -let,  *ag  -glet,  *ag  -glette,  *ag  - 
lette,  *ay'-gul-et,  s.  [Fr.  aiguillette  =  (1)  an 
aiglet,  (2)  a  slice  (or  flesh  j :  fr.  aiguille  —  a  needle; 
aigu  =  sharp.]  [AIGUILLE.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  tag  of  a  lace,  or  of   the  points  formerly 
used  in  dress.    These  were  often  cut  into  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  man  or  of  one  of  the  inferior  animals. 
"A  little  plate  "  (Huloet). 

"  So  faire,  and  thousand  thousand  times  more  faire, 
She  seemd,  when  she  presented  was  to  sight: 
And  was  yclad,  for  heat  of  scorching  aire, 
All  in  a  silken  Canius  lily  whight, 
Purfled  upon  with  many  a  folded  plight, 
Which  all  above  besprinckled  was  throughout 
"With  golden  aygulets,  that  glistred  bright  . 
Like  twinckling  starres;  and  all  the  skirt  about 
Was  hemd  with  golden  fringe." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  iii.  26. 

2.  The  lace  to  which  the  tag  was  attached.    (Al- 
bert Way;  Note  in  Prompt.  Parr.,  ii.  8.) 

3.  "  A  spangle,  the  gold  or  silver  tinsel  ornament- 
ing  the   dress   of    a   showman    or   rope-dancer." 
(Hartshorne:  Salop  Antiq..  p.  303.)    "Aglette  Brae- 
teolum."    i.    e.,    brticteola  =  a    thin   leaf  of  gold." 
(Levins:  Manipulus  Vocabulorum.) 

"  And  all  those  stars  that  gaze  upon  her  face 
Are  aglets  on  her  sleeve,  pins  in  her  train." 

O.  PI.,  iii.  194. 
"  The  little  stars  and  all  that  look  like  aglets." 

Beaum.  t£  Flet.:  Two  Noble  Kinsm.,  iii.  4. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  OldBot.:  An  anther.    (Kersey.) 

2.  An  ament  or  catkin  of  the  hazel-tree  (Coryhts 
avellana,  Linn.).    (Gerard.) 

aglet-baby,  s.  [Eng.  aglet;  baby.'}  A  being  no 
larger  than  an  aglet  or  tag.  or  possibly  a  tag  made 
in  the  shape  of  a  small  figure.  [AGLET,  A.  i.] 

"Why,  give  him  gold  enough,  and  marry  him  to  a 
puppet,  or  an  aglet-baby." — Shakesp.  :  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  i.  2. 

aglet-headed,  o.  [Eng.  aglet;  headed.]  Having 
an  aglet  for  its  head. 

*ag'-let,  *ag"-glet,  *ag  -glat  v.  t.  JFrom  the 
substantive.]  To  set  an  aglet  upon  a  point  or  lace ; 
to  adorn  with  aglets. 

"Toagglet  a  poynt,  or  set  on  an  agglet  upon  a  poynt 
or  lace  Femer."—  Palsgr. 

a-gley',  a-gly  •  odv-  [A.  S.  a=away  from ;  gley.] 
Off  the  right  line ;  wrong.    [AJEE.]    (Scotch.) 
"  The  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men, 

Gang  aft  ayley."  Burns. 

*ag-16'-pen,  r.  t.    To  surprise. 
"  Then  airis  him  one  Alexander,  to  his  own  moder, 
Bees  not  nglopened,  madame    .    .    .    .  " 

Romance  of  Alexander,  Stevenson's  ed.,  874. 

a-gl&V-sa,  s.  [Gr.  asrfcjs8os=without  tongue:  a, 
priv.,  and  g fossa = the  tongue.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  moths  oelonging  to  the  fam- 
ily Pyralidsp.  A.  pinguinalis  and  capreolatus  are 
household  pests.  The  larva  of  the  former  feeds 
upon  butter,  grease,  and  other  fatty  substances. 

*ag-lSt'-ye,  r.  /.  JTOld  form  of   GLUT.    In  Fr. 
engloutir=io  glut.]    To  glut;  to  satisfy. 
"  To  maken  with  papelotes 
To  ftylntye  with  here  gurles 
That  greden  aftur  fode." 

Piers  Ploughman,  p.  529. 

a-gl6'W,  a,  [Eng.  a=on,  or  at;  glow.]  Glow- 
ing. 

"  And  we  snw  the  windows  all  aglow 
With  light**  that  were  passing  to  and  fro." 

Longfellow  :  The  Golden  Legend,  iv. 

"The  shoulder  of  the  Alphubel  was  similarly  colored, 
while  the  great  mass  of  the  Fletschorn  was  all  aglow,  un.l 
so  was  the  snowy  spine  of  the  Monte  Leone." — Tandttll- 
Frag,  of  Science,  3d  ed.,  i.  282. 

*a-glutt'e,  v.t.  [Probably  cognate  with  AGLOTYE 
(q.  v.)  =  to  glut.]  To  choke. 

"And  when  she  is  waking,  she  assayeth  to  put  over  at 
Ihentring,   and  it  is  af/luttyd  and  kelyd  wyth  the  glette 
that  she  hath  engendered." — Book  of  St.  Albans,  sig.  o.  ii. 
*a-gliit  -ty^d,  pa.  par.    [AGLUTTE.] 

>ar.,  as  if  from  a  verb  aglyfte. 
Frightened.    (MS.  Harl.,  1701, 


*a-gl^ft  e,  pa.  pa 

[Deriv.  uncertain.] 
f.  24.)     (Halliwell.) 


ag-nize 

*ag  -mln-al,  a.  [Lat.  agminalui=  pertaining  to 
a  march  or  train  ;  from  m/mcit—  anything  driven  or 
set  in  motion,  ...  an  army  on  the  march,  or  simply 
an  army;  «</o=to  lead.]  Pertaining  to  an  army 
marching,  or  to  an  army  or  body  of  soldiers,  how- 
ever engaged. 

*ag  -nail,  *ag  -nayl,  *ag  -nayle,  *ag'-nele, 
*ang-neyles,  s.  [A.  S.  angncegel  =  an  agnail,  a 
whitlow,  a  sore  under  the  nail  :  ang,  in  compos.,  for 
angFe=trouble  ;  ncegel=&  nail.] 

"...  with  the  shell  of  a  pomegarned,  they  purge 
away  angnayles  and  such  hard  swellings."  —  Turner:  Herbal, 
(Wright:  Diet.  ofObs.  &Prov.  Eng.) 

1.  A  hang-nail,  either  on  the  finger  or  on  the  toe. 
(Minsheiij  Palsgrave^  &c.) 

2.  A  whitlow.    (Bailey,  &c.) 

ag  -nat,  ag  nate,  s.  &  a.  [In  Ger.  &  Fr.  agnat; 
Sp.  &  Port,  agnado;  Ital.  agnato;  all  from  Lat. 
agnatits,  pi.  agnati;  from  agnatust  pa.  par.  of  ag- 
nascor=to  be  born  in  addition  to:  ad=to;  nascor— 
to  be  born.] 

A.  As  substantive  ; 

Old  Roman  Laic:  A  person  related  to  another 
through  males  only.  Ho  was  contradistinguished 
from  a  cognate,  in  the  connecting  line  of  whose  kin- 
ship to  a  second  person  one  or  more  females  had 
been  interposed.  Thus  a  brother's  son  is  his  uncle's 
agnate,  because  the  short  line  of  connection  between 
them  can  be  constituted  by  males  only  ;  while  a 
sister's  son  is  his  cognate,  because  there  is  a  female 
in  the  chain  of  descent.  By  the  law  of  the  twelve 
tables  only  agnates  possessed  the  rights  of  family 
and  succession,  the  cognates  of  every  rank  being 
disinherited  as  strangers  and  aliens.  Justinian 
wholly  abolished  the  distinction  between  agnates 
and  cognates.  (Mackenzie  ;  Rani.  Law,  1870,  ch.  ix.) 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Lit.:     Pertaining    to   male   relatives    by   the 
father's  side. 

2.  Fig.;  Akin,  similar.    (Used  of  languages.) 
"By  an  attentive  examination  of  the  peculiarities  in 

enunciation  which  each  people  have  in  the  one  way  or  the 
other,  by  a  fair  reciprocal  analysis  of  the  agnate  words 
they  reciprocally  use  .  .  ."—  Pownall;  Study  of  An- 
tiquities. 

ag-na'-tl,  s.  [Lat.  pi.  of  agnatus.]  [AGNATE.] 
Agnates. 

ag-nat'-lc,  a.  [In  Fr.  agnatique  ;  Lat.  agna- 
ticius.]  Pertaining  to  descent  by  the  male  line  of 
ancestors. 

"This  I  take  to  be  the  true  reason  of  the  constant  pref- 
erence of  the  agnatic  succession,  or  issue  derived  from 
the  male  ancestors,  through  all  the  stages  of  collateral 
inheritance."  —  Blackatone  •.  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  14. 

ag-na  -tion,  s.  [In  Fr.  agnation  ;  Sp.  agnacion; 
Port,  agnagao;  Ital.  agnazione;  fr.  Lat.  agnafio.J 

I.  Roman  Law  :    Consanguinity  by  a  line  of  males 
only. 

"All  who  were  connected  by  the  tie  of  the  paternal 
wer,  or  who  would  have  been  so  if  the  common  author 
ad  been  alive,  had  between  them  the  relationship  called 
iitjiKitiurij  which  alone,  by  the  ancient  civil  law,  gave  the 
rights  of  family  and  of  succession."  —  Mackenzie:  Roman 
Law,  8d  ed.,  p.  138. 

II.  Fig,  :  Affinity  of  languages. 

"  I  think  a  much  greater  agnation  may  be  found 
among  all  the  languages  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
of  our  globe."  —  Pownall:  St*uly  of  Antiquities. 

ag'-nel,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  aj7nu«=a  lamb.]  An 
ancient  Frencn  gold  coin,  called  also  mouton  d'or 
and  agnel  rf'or.  The  name 
agnel  was  given  to  this  coin 
from  the  circumstance  that 
it  always  bore  the  figure  of 
an  Agnus  Dei  (Lamb  of 
God)  on  one  side.  [AGNUS 
DEI  (1).]  It  was  worth 
about!2  solsBdeniers  (12H 
cts.),anditwas  first  struck 
in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis. 

ag-nl  -tion,  *.  [In  Sp. 
(ignicion  ;  from  Lat.  ag- 
nitio=n  recognizing;  ag- 
nosco=to  recognize.]  Rec- 
ognition. 

"Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  borne  in  Bethlem,  a  city  of 
luda,  where  incontinent  by  the  glorification  of  the  angels. 
the  ii'ii'  it  inn  of  the  shepherds,  ...  he  was  held  in 
honor."  —  (frttffitn.-  The  Seventh  Age,  vol.  i. 

ag-nize,  r.  f.    [Lat.  a,gno8co=to  recognize.] 

1.  To  acknowledge  ;  to  recognize. 

"  I  do  agnize 

A  natural  and  prompt  alacrity, 
I  find  in  hardness,  mid  do  undertake 
These  present  wars  against  the  Ottomites." 

Shakfsp.:  Othello,  i.  3. 

".  .  .  to  agnize  the  king  as  the  source  of  episcopal 
authority."  —  Froude;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  z. 

2.  To  know,  to  learn. 

"The  tenor  of  your  princely    will,   from    you    for  to 

agnize."  —  Cambysea. 


po 

ha 


Agnel. 
(Obverse  Side.) 


boil,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     genophon,     exist,    ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  -  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,     <tc.  =  bel,      del. 


agnized 

ag-niz  ed,  pa.  par.    [AGXIZE.] 

ag-nl-zlng,  *ag-ni  -sf  fig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  t. 
[AGNIZE.] 

As  substantive :  Recognition. 

" .  .  .  ye  agnisyng  and  knowlageyng  of  theyr  own 
Biufuluesse." — Udal:  Luke,  ch.  i.,  p.  7. 

ag  no-e  -tse,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  agnoi'a=want  of  percep- 
tion ;  agnoeo=not  to  perceive  or  know :  a,  pnv.,  and 
gignd8ko=to  know.] 

Ch.  Hiit.:  A  sect  called  also  Agnoltes  and  The- 
mistiani,  which  flourished  in  the  sixth  century.  They 
maintained  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  did 
not  become  omniscient  by  being;  taken  into  con- 
junction with  the  Divine  nature.  They  were  deemed 
heretics,  and  their  tenets  misrepresented.  They 
soon  died  away.  (Mosheim:  Church  History,  Cent. 
VI.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  5,  §  9,  Note.) 

ag-no'-men,  s.  [Lat.  agnomen;  from  ad  and 
rtomen=name.J 

1.  A  surname  appended  to  the  cognomen  or  family 
name.    Thus  in  the  designation  Caius  Man-ius  Co- 
riolanus,  Coriolanus  is  the  agnomen ;  Caius  being 
what  is  termed  the  praenomen,  and  Marcius  the 
nomen,  or  name  proper. 

2.  In  a  more  general  sense:  Any  epithet  or  desig- 
nation appended  to  a  name,  as,  Aristides  the  Just. 

".  .  .  with  light  sandy-colored  hair  and  small  pale 
features,  from  which  he  derived  his  agnomen  of  Bean,  or 
white."—  Scott:  Watierlea,  ch.  xvii. 

tag-nom  -In-ate,  v.  t.  [From  Lat.  agnomen 
(q.  v.).]  To  append  an  "  agnomen  "  to  one's  name ; 
to  surname  one  from  some  striking  incident  or  ex- 
ploit in  his  history.  (Used  chiefly  of  persons,  but 
also  of  places  or  things  to  which  memorial  names 
are  given.)  • 

" .    .    .    the  silver  stream 
Which  in  memorial  of  victory 
Shall  be  agnominated  by  oar  name." 

Locrine,  ill.  2. 

ag-nom-In-a'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  agnominatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  appending  an  epithet,  title,  or  addi- 
tional surname  to  the  ordinary  name  of  a  person ; 
the  state  of  being  so  appended ;  the  surname  itself. 

"  Agnomination,  a  surname  that  one  obtaineth  for  any 
act;  also  the  name  of  an  house  that  a  man  cometh  of." — 
Minshtu. 

2.  Rhetoric,  dtc. : 

(a)  The  placing  together  of  two  words  different  in 
meaning,  but  resembling  each  other  in  sound. 

"The  British  continueth  yet  in  Wales,  and  some  vil- 
lages of  Cornwall,  intermingled  with  provincial  Latin, 
being  very  significative,  copious,  and  pleasantly  running 
upon  agnominations,  although  harsh  in  aspirations." — • 
Camden:  Remains;  Of  Language. 

(6)  An  allusion  founded  on  some  fancied  resem- 
blance. (Richardson.) 

ag-nfis-tlc,  a.  [Gr.  agnostos=(l)  unknown;  (2) 
ignorant  of.]  Professing  not  to  know,  or  have  the 
means  of  knowing,  any  principle  connected  with 
metaphysics  or  theology.  [AGNOSTICISM.] 

ag-nos  -tl-9l§m,  s.    [AGNOSTIC.] 

Mental  Philosophy  <*  Theol.:  A  school  of  thought 
which  believes  that,  beyond  what  man  can  know  by 
his  senses  or  feel  by  his  higher  affections,  nothing 
can  be  known.  Facts,  or  supposed  facts,  both  of 
the  lower  and  the  higher  life,  are  accepted,  but  all 
inferences  deduced  from  these  facts  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  an  unseen  world,  or  of  beings  higher  than 
man,  are  considered  unsatisfactory,  and  are  ignored. 
Agnostics,  Positivists  and  Secularists  have  much 
in  common,  and  many  people  exist  to  whom  any  one 
of  the  three  names  might  be  indifferently  applied. 

ag-nos  -tus,  s.    [Gr.  agnos/o«=unknown.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  trilobites  characteristic  of 
the  Lower  Silurian  rocks. 

ag-no-the'r  -I-um,  s.  [Gr.  asm«s=unknown,and 
therion= animal.] 

Palceont. :  The  name  given  by  Kaup  to  a  fossil 
mammal. 

ag'-nus,  s.    [Lat.]    A  lamb. 

agnus  castus,  s.  with  adj.,  used  as  s.   [(1)  Lat, 
0911118=3  lamb;  also  Gr.  a9>icw=the  plant  described 
below;  and  (2)  castus— chaste.  ]    The  name  of  a  tree, 
the  Vitex  agnus  cantos.    From  its  resemblance  in 
sound  to  the  Greek    adjective   hagnos=(l)   holy, 
(2)  chaste,  it  was  supposed  topreserve  chastity,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  Athenian  ladies  were  wont 
to  recfine  upon  it  during  the  festival  of  Ceres. 
"  Of  laurel  some,  of  woodbine  many  more, 
And  wreaths  of  agnus  castus  others  bore." 

Dryden. 

Agnus  Del,  «.  [Lat.  =  the  Lamb  of  God  (John  i. 
29) ;  adopted  also  in  Ger.,  Fr..  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.] 

1.  A  figure  of  a  lamb  bearing  a  flag  or  supporting 
a  cross. 

2.  A  cake  of  wax  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a 
lamb  supporting  a  cross.    Such  agnuses,  being  con- 
secrated by  the  Pope  and  given  away  to  the  people, 
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are  supposed  by  the  believing  recipients  to  be  pro- 
tective against  diseases,  accidents  or  other  calami- 
ties. [AGNEL.] 

3.  The  part  of  the  mass  in  which  the  priest  re- 
hearses the  prayer  beginning  with  the  words, 
"Agnus  Dei." 

agnus  ScythiCUB,  s.  [Lat.=Scythian  lamb.]  A 
name  given  to  the  rhizome  of  a  fern,  Dicksonia 
y  which  grows  in  Eastern  Central  Asia. 


Agnus  Scythicus. 
1.  The  plant.     2.    Rhizome,  with  stalks  cut.      3.    Back  of 

frond,  showing  seed-vessels.     4.  A  seed-vessel  opened. 
The  stem,  which  is   covered  with  brown   woolly 
scales,  resembles  the  body  of  a  lamb,  and  the  leaf- 
stalks its  legs. 

*a-go  ,  *a-gon  ne,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  agangan-to  go 
from,  to  go  or  pass  by  or  over.J  To  go,  to  move,  to 
pass,  to  proceed,  to  depart.  [AGO,  par.]  (MS. 
Bodl.)  415.)  (Halliwell.) 

"  Syr  Key  arose  uppon  the  morrowne, 
And  toke  his  hors,  and  wolde  a-gonne." 

Syr  Qawayne,  p.  201. 

a-go',  *a-gdo  ,  *a-g8n  e,  *a-g8n  ,  I-go  .pa.par., 
a.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  agan=gone,  past.]  [Aoo,  v.  i.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.,  adj.,  <tc.;  Gone,  departed,  passed 
away. 

"  For  in  swich  caas  wommen  can  have  snch  sorwe, 
When  that  here  housbond's  ben  from  hem  ago." 

Chaucer;  C.  T.,  2,824. 
"  And  yet  moreover  in  his  armes  twoo 
The  vital  strength  is  lost,  and  al  agoo." 

Ibid.,  2,803,  2,804. 

"  A  clerk  ther  was  of  Oienford  also, 
That  unto  logik  hadde  longe  i-go." 

Ibid.,  288. 
"  That  othir  fyr  was  queynt  and  all  agon."—  Ibid.,  2,338. 

B.  As  adverb ;  Gone  by,  bygone,  passed,  passed 
away. 

"And  for  thine  asses  that  were  lost  three  days  070  .  .  ." 
—1  Sam.  ix.  20. 

"...    three  days  agone  I  fell  sick."—  Ibid.,  xxi.  13. 

*a-gQd -Cheeld,  interj.  [A.  S.  <?od=God;  scyld, 
scild,  gescild,  sceld,sceold= shield.]  God  shield  you. 
(Pegge.) 

a-gog,  adj.  &  adv.  [From  Eng.  a=on,  and  the 
syllable  gog=jog,  or  shog.  ( Wedgwood.)  Johnson 
has  doubtfully  suggested  aconnection  with  the  Low 
French  a  gogo=to  (one's)  wish,  as  ils  vivent  a  qogo 
=they  live  to  their  wish.  Richardson  takes  it  from 
Goth,  gaggan;  A.  S.  ganoan=togo.  In  Ital.  agog- 
nare  is= ardently  to  desire.  (GOGGLE.  JOG.)  Lit.; 
On  the  jog,  on  the  start.]  Eagerly  expectant; 
ardently  desirous  of  starting  after  an  object  greatly 
wished  for. 

A.  As  adjective: 

"  So  three  doors  off  the  chaise  was  stay*d, 

Where  they  did  all  get  in, 
Six  precious  souls,  and  all  agog 
To  dash  through  thick  and  thin." 

Cott'per;  John  Gilpin. 

IT  The  object  of  desire  has  on  or  for  before  it. 
"  On  which  the  saints  are  all  agog, 
And  all  this  for  a  bear  and  dog." — Hudibrns. 

"  Gypsies  generally  straggle  into  these  parts,  and  set 
the  heads  of  our  servant-maids  so  agog  for  husbands,  that 
we  do  not  expect  to  have  any  business  done  as  it  should  be 
whilst  they  are  in  the  country."—  Addison, 

B.  As  adverb: 

"  The  gawdy  gossip,  when  she's  set  ngog, 
In  jewels  drest,  and  at  each  ear  a  bob." 

a-go  -&e,  a-go  -%¥,  s.  [Gr.  agoge=n  leading; 
ago=tolead.] 

Rhet.:  The  leading  toward  a  point;  the  course, 
tenor,  or  tendency  of  any  discourse. 

a,- ^6  -Ing,  pr.  par.    [AGO,  r. ;  or  from  a=on,  and 
participle  goinq.] 
1.  Going,  walking  or  riding  to  a  place. 

"Cham.  Sir  Thomas 
Whither  were  you  a-going  t " 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  3. 


agonizing 

2.  Into  motion,  in  motion. 

"Their  first  movement  and  impressed  motions  de- 
manded the  impulse  of  on  almighty  hand  to  set  them  first. 
agoing" — Tatter. 

a-g5m  -phl-as-Is,  s.  [Gr.  agomphio$= without 
grinders:  a,  priv.,  and  gomphios,  odou3=a  grinding 
tooth,  a  molar;  yvmpho8=a.  bolt,  band,  or  fasten- 
ing- ] 

Med.:  Looseness  of  the  teeth. 

a-gon  ,  a-gon  e,  pa.  par.,  a.  &  adv.    [Aoo.] 

tag  -on,  tag  -one  (pi.  ag  -6-nes.) ,  s.  [In  Lat.  ag- 
on,'from  Gr.agoH=(l)  an  assembly  ;(2)  an  arena,  the 
stadium ;  (3)  the  Olympic  or  other  games,  or  a  con- 
test for  a  prize  there;  (4)  any  arduous  struggle. 
trial,  or  danger:  from  ago=to  lead  or  carry.]  A 
contest  for  a  prize,  properly  speaking,  in  the 
Grecian  public  games,  but  also  in  a  more  gener;  * 
sense,  anywhere. 

"They  must  do  their  exercises  too,  be  anointed  to  t 

agon  and  to  the  combat,  as  the  champions  of  old."— 
Bancroft:  Serm.,  p.  106. 

"...  other  agones  were  subsequently  added." — 
Grote.-  Hist.  Greece,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i. 

a-gon'e,  adv.   [AGO.] 

a-g<5n  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  agonos= with  out  an  anplo; 
having  no  dip:  a,  priv.,  and  oonta=an  angle. J 
Having  no  dip. 

Agonic  line:  An  imaginary  line  on  the  earth's 
surface,  along  which  the  magnetic  coincides  with 
the  geographical  meridian.  It  curves  in  a  very 
irregular  manner.  It  passes  from  the  North  Pole 
to  the  east  of  the  White  Sea,  thence  it  proceeds  to 
the  Caspian,  and  next  through  the  eastern  portion 
of  Arabia  to  Australia,  and  on  to  the  South  Pole : 
thence  it  runs  to  the  east  of  South  America 
and  the  east  of  the  West  Indies,  and,  entering 
Continental  America,  passes  Philadelphia,  and. 
traversing  Hudson's  Bay,  finally  reaches  the  North 
Pole  whence  it  emerged. 

"...  a  line  of  no  variation,  or  agonic  line." — Atkin- 
son.- Ganot's  Physics,  3d  ed.,  p.  666. 

*ag-6  -nl-OuS,  a.  [Eng.  agony;  -ou*=full  of.] 
Full  of  agony ;  agonizing.  (Fabian.) 

"  When  Lewys  had  long  lyen  in  this  agonious  syckenes." 
Fabian:  Chron.tpt.  vi. 

ag-6n-I§e,  r.;  ag-6n-I'§ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.: 
ag-6n-I  -sing,  pr.  par.;  ag-6n-if -Ing-ljf,  adr. 
[See  AGONIZE,  AGONIZED,  AGONIZING,  AGONIZ- 
INGLY.] 

ag  -6n-Is.nl,  «.  [Gr.  agonisma.'}  The  act  of  con- 
tending for  a  prize;  a  contest,  a  combat.  [AGON.] 
(Johnson.) 

ag-6n-Ist,  *ag-6n-Ist  -er,  *ag-6n-Ist -e§,  s. 
[Gr.  agonistes;  whence  Lat.  agonist a. ] 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  contends  for  a  prize  at  any  pub- 
lic games,  or  on  a  less  conspicuous  arena ;  a  cham- 
pion; a  prize-fighter.     (Rider.} 

2.  Fig.:    A   person   struggling   in    an    agony   of 
exertion,  as  a  combatant  at  the  Olympic  or  other 
games.    Milton's  classic  mind  led  him  to  the  use  of 
this    term  "agonistCs"    as  the  most   suitable    to- 
describe  the  character  of  Samson,  Israel's  great  <-st 
athlete. 

ag-6n-ls'-tlc,  *ag-6n-ls'-tlck,  ag-6n-Is  -tl- 
Cftl,  a.  [Gr.  agonistikos.]  Pertaining  to  control- 
in  public  games. 

"The  prophetic  writings  were  not  (saith  St.  Peter),  I 
conceive,  in  an  agonistic  sense,  of  their  own  starting  or 
incitation."— Hammond:  Works,  iv.  689. 

".  .  .  so  is  this  agonistical,  and  alludes  to  the  prize- 
set  before,  propounded,  and  offered  to  them  that  run  in  u 
race  .  .  ."— Bp.  Bull:  Works,  vol.  i.,  Ser.  14. 

ag-fcn-Is'-tlc-al-lyS  adv.  [AGONISTICAL.]  In  an 
agonistic  manner ;  with  desperate  exertion,  IIKO  that 
put  forth  by  a  combatant  at  the  Olympic  or  ul her 
games.  ( Webster.) 

ag-6n-I  ze,  ag-6n-l  §e,  r.  i.  &  t.  [GT.agdnizonwi 
=to  contend  for  a  prize ;  from  agon.]  [AGON,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.:    To  fight  in  the  ring.     (Minsheu.) 

2.  Fig.:    To  endure  intense  pain  of  body  or  of 
mind  ;  to  writhe  in  agony. 

"The  cross,  once  seen,  is  death  to  every  vice: 
Else  He  that  hung  there  suffer'd  all  his  pain, 
Bled,  groan'd,  and  agonized,  and  died,  in  vain." 

Coicper:  Progress  of  Error. 

B.  Transitive:   To  subject  to  extreme  pain;   to 
torture.    [AGONIZED.]    (Pope.) 

ag-6n-l  zed,  ag-6n-l  §ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [A(;<>- 
NIZE,  v.  t.] 

"Of  agonized  affections."—  Wordsworth's  Thanksgiving 
Ode.  Composed  in  January,  1816. 

".  .  .  first  an  agonized  sufferer,  and  then  finally  glo- 
rified."—Grote:  Hist.  Greece,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i. 

ag  6n-i -zl6g,    ag  6n-I  -§Ing,   pa.   par.   &    a. 

[AGONIZE.] 
1.  Active:  Inflicting  agony. 

"The  lifted  axe,  the  agonizing  wheel." 

Goldsmith:  The  Traveler. 


fitte.    fSt,    fare,     amidst,     whSt,     fail,     father;     we,    we"t,     here,     camel,    n5r,    th6re;     pine,    pit,    sire,    air,     marine;    g6,    p8t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     whd,     sftn;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     03  =  e;     ey  -  a.       qu  =  Sw. 


agonizingly 


"I  tell  tliee,  youth. 

Our  souls  are  parch* d  with  agonizhnj  thirst, 
Which  must  be  quench'd,  though  death  were  in  the 
draught." — He  man  A-.   The  l\-itf>i-r,t  t-f  r-il< -rum. 
"To  the  right  shoulder-joint  the  spear  applied; 
Jiis  farther  flank  with  streaming  purple  dyed, 
On  earth  he  rush'd  with  agonizing  pain." 

Pope:  Homer's  Otiyssey,  bk.  xix.,  529-531. 
2.  Passive:  Suffering  agony  of  body  or  mind. 
"Convulsive,  twist  in  agonizing  folds." 

Thomson:  Spring,  386. 
"And  bade  his  agonizing  heart  be  low." 

Thoms'nt:  Liberty,  pt.  v. 

ag-6n-i  -zlng-l^,  adv.  [AGONIZING.!  In  an 
agonizing  manner;  with  extreme  anguish.  { Web- 
sti-r.  i 

*a-gon  ne,  r.  i.    [Aco,  v.] 

ag-6n  -6-thete,  s,  [Lat.  agonotheta,  agonothetcs: 
fr.  (Jr.  agonothetes,  agon,  and  tithfimi=to  sot  or 
place.]  An  officer  who  presided  over  the  public 
games  of  ancient  Greece. 

ag-6n-6-thet  -Ic,  *ag-6n-6-thet -Ick,  a.  [Gr. 
agonothetikos.']  Pertaining  to  the  agonothete,  or 
president  at  the  Grecian  games.  (Johnson.) 

a-g6  -nus,  s.  [Gr.  agrdnos=wilhout  angle :  «, 
priv.,  and  gonia=au  angle.]  A  genus  of  fishes 
belonging  to  the  family  Trigliase,  or  Gurnards.  The 
A.  COtapArocfW)  is  tin*  Lyric  of  the  British  seas.  It 
is  called  also  the  Armed  Bull-head,  the  Pogge,  the 
Sea-poacher,  and  the  Noble. 

ag-6n  -f,  *ag-6n-Ie,  *ag  -6n-j?e,  s.  [In  Fr. 
agonie;  Sp.,  Port..  &  Ital.  agonia;  fr.  Gr.  agonia  = 
(I)  a  contest  for  victory  in  the  public  games;  U) 
gymnastic  exercise,  as  wrestling ;  (31  anguish.] 

1.  A  struggle  on  the  part  of  an  individual  or  of  a 
nation  for  victory;   violent  exertion,  ardent   and 
convulsive  effort. 

"  All  around  us  the  world  is  convulsed  by  the  agonies  of 
great  nations." — Ulacautay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

2.  Bodily    contortion,    or   contortions    as    of    a 
wrestler,  produced  by  pain,  by  a  paroxysm  of  joy, 
or  any  other  keen  emotion. 

"  So  round  me  press'd,  exalting  at  my  eight, 
With  cries  and  agonies  of  wild  delight." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  x.,  491-2. 

3.  Extreme  anguish  of  body,  of  mind,  or  of  both. 

"  Who  but  hath  proved,  or  yet  shall  prove, 
That  mortal  agony  of  love?" 

Hemans:  Tale  of  the  Secret  Tribunal. 
"  To  hear  her  streets  resound  the  cries 
Pour'd  from  a  thousand  agonies.'" 

[bid.:  Alaric  in  Italy. 
".     .     .     exult  in  Rome's  despair  ! 
Be  thine  ear  closed  against  her  suppliant  cries, 
Bid  thy  soul  triumph  in  her  agonies." 

Ibid..-  Marina  amongst  the  Ruins  of  Carthage. 
*[  In  this  sense  it  is  often  used  of  the  mental 
anguish  endured  by  the  Redeemer  in  Gethsemane. 

"  And  being  in  an  agony  He  prayed  more  earnestly:  and 
His  sweat  was  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood  falling  down 
to  the  ground." — Luke  xxii.  44. 

"  By  thine  agony  and  bloody  sweat;  by  thy  Cross  and 
Passion." — Litany. 

a-gon-f-cll  -tae,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  a.  priv.;  gomi-the 
knee ;  and  klino=to  cause  to  bend.] 

Ch.Hist.:  A  sect  which  arose  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. They  prayed  standing,  thinking  it  unlawful 
to  kneel. 

*a-goo  ,  a.  &  adv.    [Aao.] 

*a-good  ,  adv.  [Eng.  a;  goorf.]  Well;  in  right 
earnest. 

"  At  that  time  I  made  her  weep  agood, 
For  I  did  play  a  lamentable  part." 

Shakesp.;  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 

*a-g&on  ,  pa.  par.    [AGO,  v.] 

ag  -6-rgi,  s.  JGr.]  The  public  square  and  mar- 
ket-place of  a  Greek  town,  answering  to  the  Roman 
Forum. 

"  Another  temple  of  Diana  was  in  the  agora."— Letcin  ; 
St.  Paul,  i.  321. 

a-gofi-tl,  a-gofT-tjP,  s.  [South  American  native 
name.  |  One  of  the  accepted  English  appellations 
of  the  South  American  and  West  Indian  rodents 
belonging  to  the  genus  Dasyprocta  of  Illiger;  an- 
other designa- 
tion applied  to 
some  of  them 
being  Cavy.  The 
scientific  name 
Dasyprocta  is 
from  the  Gr. 
dasus = s  h  a  g  gy  ^^ 
with  hair,  and  — — 

Erok  toa  =t  ho 
inder  parts. 
There  are  vari- 
ous species,  the 
best  known  be- 
ing the  common 
Agouti  (Dasy- 
Agouti) 


The  Black  Agouti  (Dasyprocta 

C'ristata). 


procta   Agouti). 

called  also  the  Long-nosed  or  Yellow-rumped  <  \-ivy. 

The  hair  is  brown,  sprinkled  with  yellow  or  reddish, 
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except  the  crupper,  which  is  orange.  The  ears  are 
short,  and  the  tail  rudimentary.  The  animal  is 
nearly  two  feet  long.  It  is  found  in  Guiana,  Brazil. 
Paraguay,  and  some  of  the  Antilles.  It  feeds 
voraciously  on  vegetable  food,  especially  preferring 
various  kinds  of  nuts.  One  of  the  other  species  of 
Agouti  is  the  Acouchy  (q.  v.). 

"On  these  same  plains  of  La  Plata  we  eeeiheagouti  and 
bizcucha,  animals  having  nearly  the  same  habits  as  our 
hares  and  rabbits,  and  belonging  to  the  same  order."— Dar- 
ir/'ii  :  Origin  of  Species,  ch.  xi. 

"  The  agouti  is  a  true  friend  of  the  desert;  it  is  a  com- 
mon feature  in  the  landscape  to  see  two  or  three  hopping 
quickly  one  after  the  other  in  a  straight  line  across  these 
wild  plains."—  Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  iv. 

*a-gra  §e,  r.  t.    [AGGRACE.] 

*a-gra  de,  r.  t.  [In  Sp.  agradar=to  please;  Ital. 
gradire=to  accept,  approve,  mount  up;  Lat.  gradior 
=  to  take  steps;  ffradu8=&  step.]  To  be  pleased 
with.  [AGRAYDE.]  (Florio:  Ital.  Diet.,  "Gradir?.") 

*a-gra  me,  a-gre  me,  a-gro  me,  v.  t.  [A.  8. 
gramtan—to  anger;  grama— anger;  gram=furious 
anger.]  To  make  angry;  to  anger. 

*a-gra  med,  *a-gram  -ede,  pa.  par.    [AGRAME.] 

"And  if  n  man  be  falsely  famed, 

And  woll  make  purgacioun, 
Than  wol  the  officers  be  ag  runted, 
And  assign  him  fro  toun  to  toun, 
So  nede  he  muste  pay  munsome." 

c/ntHCfr:' r/«trtn>nt'$  Tale,  2,281. 

*a-gram -mat-Ist,  *.  [In  Lat.  agrammatos: 
fromGr.  agrammatos:  a,  priv.,  and  grammata,  pi. 
of  <jra m.ma= written  character ;  grapho~ to  write.] 
An  illiterate  person.  (Johnson.) 

ag  -ra-phls,  s.  [Gr.  a,  priv.;  grapho=to  write. 
In  yirg.,  Eel.  iii.  106,  mention  is  made  of  a  plant  in- 
scribed with  the  names  of  kings.  It  is  supposed 
that  this  mythic  flower  was  of  this  genus,  which, 
however,  has  no  writing  on  it  now,  and  nence  is 
called  a0ropJii&=  unwritten  upon.]  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  order  Liliacese,  or  Lily- 
worts. 

a-grar -I-an,  a.  &  s.  [In  Fr.  agraire;  Port. 
agrario;  all  fr.  Lat.  a0-rarm«= pertaining  to  laud; 
ager=a  field.] 

A.  ..4s  adjective : 

1.  Gen. :  Pertaining  to  fields  or  lands. 

2.  Spec.:  Pertaining  to  laws  or  customs,  or  polit- 
ical agitation  in  connection  with  the  ownership  or 
tenure  of  land. 

"The  question  which  now  supersedes  the  ngrnrian 
movement  in  importance,  is  the  proposal  for  a  code  of 
written  laws  made  by  the  tribune  Terentillus."— Lewis: 
Early  Rom.  Hist.,  ch.  xii.,  pt.  iii.,  g  36. 

The  Agrarian  Lan-s,  in  the  ancient  Roman  repub- 
lic, were  laws  of  which  the  most  important  were 
those  carried  by  C.  Licinius  Stolo.  when  tribune  of 
the  people,  in  B.  0. 1367.  The  second  rogation,  among 
other  enactments,  provided  (1)  that  no  one  should 
occupy  more  than  500  jugera  (by  one  calculation 
about  280,  and  by  another  333,  English  acres)  of  the 
public  lands,  or  have  more  than  100  large  and  500 
small  cat  tie  grazing  upon  them ;  (2)  that  such  portion 
of  the  public  lands  above  500  htyera  as  was  in  pos- 
session of  individuals  should  be  divided  amongst 
all  the  plebeians,  in  lots  of  7  jugera,  as  property ; 
(3)  that  the  occupiers  of  public  land  were  bound  to 
employ  free  laborers,  in  a  certain  fixed  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  their  occupation.  When  at  a  later 
period  efforts  were  made  to  revive  the  Liciniau 
rogations,  such  opposition  was  excited  that  the  two 
Gracchi  lost  their  lives  in  consequence,  and  this, 
with  their  other  projects,  proved  abortive.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  the  land  with  which  the 
Licinian  or  "  agrarian  "  laws  dealt  was  public  land 
belonging  to  the  state,  and  not,  as  is  popularly  sup- 
posed, private  property. 

"The  real  opposition  to  an  agrarian  law  arose  from 
those  who,  by  otvupying  the  unappropriated  land  of  the 
state,  and  employing  their  capital  and  slaves  in  its  culti- 
vation, had  acquired  a  possessory  right  to  it." — Lewis: 
Early  Rom.  Hist.,  ch.  xii.,  pt.  ii.,  §  26. 

"Msenius,  a  tribune,  the  proposer  of  an  agrarinn  law, 
had  hindered  the  levies  of  soldiers."—  Ibid.,  ch.  xii., 
pt.  iv.,  §  26. 

B.  As  substantive:  One  in  favor  of  agrarian  law. 
a-grar  -1-an-Is.m,  s.    [AGRARIAN.]    The  princi- 
ples of  those  who  favor  agrarian  laws. 

a-£rSr'-I-an-l  ze,  r.  t.    [AGRARIAX.]   To  divide 
or  distribute  (land '  among  the  poorer  classes  by  the 
operation  of  an  agrarian  law. 
*a-gra  ste,  p«.  par.  of  AGGRACE  (q.  v.). 
*a-gra  yde,  r.  t.     [Icel.  greidr.~\     To  divss,  to 
ornament,  to  decorate. 

"  Thyn  halle  agrayae,  and  hele  the  walles, 
With  clodes,  and  wyth  ryche  palles.'* 

L,nn,f,,l.  904. 

a-gra  ze,  r.  /.  [Eng.  a— on,  and  grazing.]  To 
graze.  "To  send  a-grazing"=tf>  dismiss  a  servant. 
(Cotgrave'sDict.,  "Envoyer;"  also  Hall  i  well.) 
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*a-gre,  r,  /.    [AGREE.] 
*a-gre  ,  a.    [A.  N.  agre.]     Kind. 

"  Be  mercvfulle,  ay  re,  take  parte  and  sumwhat  par- 
doone."— MS.  Harl.  (Hall ho  II.  > 

*a-gre  *a-gree,  «dr.  [A.  N.  ayr£.]  In  a  kindly 
manner;  kindly,  in  good  part. 

"  Whom  I  ne  founde  froward,  ne  fell, 
Bot  toke  agre  all  whole  my  plaie." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  4,349. 

*a-gre-a-bll  -I-tS,  s.    [AGREEABILITY.] 

*a-gre -ag.e,   i\  t.    [From  Eng.    agree  (?).]    To 

allege. 
"Neither  dyd  I  euer  put  in  question  yf  I  shoulde  do  you 

right,  as  you  appeare  to  agreage."—Egerton  Papers,  p.  226. 

*a-great ,  etdr.     [A.  S.  a=on  (?) ;  0rea(=great.] 
Al  tout1 1  her.    (Baret:  Alvearie,) 
*a-gre-a  -tion,  *.    [Fr.]   Agreement. 

"A  popular  agnation  of  all  the  vndertakers."— Acts 
Chas.  I.  (ed.  1814>,  vol.  v.,  229. 

a-gree  ,  *a-gre  ,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  agrfer=to  accept 
with  favor,  to  consent  to,  to  agree:  grrc=will,  pleas- 
ure, favor;  Prov.  agreiar=to  agree;  Sp.  agradar= 
to  please;  Port.  agradar=(l)  to  be  pleased;  (2)  to 
please ;  Ital.  aggradire—to  accept,  to  receive  kindly ; 
Lat.  gro(w«=acceptable,  pleasing.  In  Lat.  gratia 
=grace,  favor.]  [GHACE,  GRATEFUL.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  please. 

"  If  harme  agre  me,  whereto  plaine  I  thenne." 

Chance r.-  Troilns,  bk.  i.,  410. 

2.  To  put  an  end  to  a  controversy  or  quarrel :  to 
carry  by  unanimous  concurrence  a  point  which  has 
been  debated ;  to  assent  to. 

"He  saw  from  far,  or  seemed  for  to  see, 
Some  troublous  nprore  or  contentious  fray, 
Whereto  he  drew  in  hast  it  to  agree." 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  II.,  iv.  8. 

3.  To  make  friends,  to  reconcile,  without  imply- 
ing that  there  has  been  marked  variance  previously ; 
also  to  make  up  one's  mind. 

"  The  mighty  rivals,  whose  destructive  rage 
Did  the  whole  world  in  civil  arms  engage, 
Are  now  agreed."  Koscommoti . 

"Can  two  walk  together,  except  they  be  agreed  f" — 
Amos  iii.  3. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Of  persons  or  other  beings  possessed  of  feelings 
and  a  trill: 

1.  To  be  pleased  with,  and  to  be  prepared  to  grant, 
admit,  accept  with  favor,  assent,  or  consent  to,  a 
proposition,  opinion,  measure,  or  project,  submitted 
to  one,  joining,  if  called  upon,  in  carrying  it  out  is 
action. 

*[  Followed  by  to  of  the  thing  to  which  assent  or 
consent  is  given. 

"And  persuaded  them  to  agree  t<>  alt  reasonable  condi- 
tions."— 2  Maccabees,  xi.  14. 

2.  To  concur  in  an  opinion  or  measure,  to  enter 
into  a  stipulation  or  join  in  a  course  of  action ;  to 
come  to  an  accommodation  with  an  adversary,  it 
not  being  implied  whether  the  sentiments  or  pro- 
posals were  made  to  or  by  one. 

^[  Followed  by  with  of  the  person  or  persons,  and 
in,  on,  upon,  as  touchiiig,  an  infinitive,  or  a  clause 
of  a  sentence  introducing  or  expressing  the  thing 
concurred  in. 

(a)  Of  concurrence  in  an  opinion  or  measure. 

"The  two  historians  differ  in  their  accounts  as  to  the 
number  agreed  on  for  the  consular  tribunes." — Leicis: 
Early  Rowan  Hist.,  ch.  xii.,  §  56. 

"  In  the  cases  which  have  been  mentioned,  all  parties 
seem  to  have  agreed  in  thinking  that  some  public  repara- 
tion was  due." — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

Tf  To  agree  to  differ  is  to  consent  to  a  friend  or 
acquaintance  differing  in  opinion  from  one  on  cer- 
tain points,  and  tacitly  stipulate  that  no  breach  of 
friendly  intercourse  shall  thence  arise. 

*'  They  could,  therefore,  preserve  harmony  only  by 
agreeing  to  differ."— Macaulay .-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

(6)  Of  entering  into  stipulation. 
"And  when  he  had  agreed  with  the  laborers  for  a  penny 
a  day." — Matt.  xx.  2. 

(c)  Of  coming  to  a  common  resolve  with  regard  to 
a  course  of  action. 

"  Again  I  say  unto  you.  That  if  two  of  you  shall  agree 
on  earth  as  touching  any  thing  that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall 
be  done  for  them  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."— 
Matt,  xviii.  19. 

"  .  .  .  for  the  Jews  had  agreed  already,  that  if  any 
man  did  confess  that  he  was  Christ,  he  should  be  put  out 
of  the  synagogue."— Joh n  ix.  22. 

"For  God  hath  put  in  their  hearts  to  fulfill  his  will, 
and  to  agree,  and  give  their  kingdom  unto  the  beast,"— 
Hrr.  xvii.  17. 

(d)  Of  accommodation  with  nn  adversary. 

"  Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly,  whiles  thou  art  in 
the  way  with  him  .  .  ."—Matt.  v.  25. 
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3.  To  live  in  harmony  or  free  from    contention 
with  one,  it  not  being  implied  that  there  has  been 
previous  variance. 

"Gfob.  How  dost  thou  and  thy  master  agree?  I  have 
brought  him  a  present.  How  'gree  you  now?  "—Shakesp.,  : 
Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

"  The  more  you  agree  together  the  less  hurt  can  your 
enemies  do  you."  —  Browne:  View  of  Epic  Poetry. 

"  Still  may  our  souls,  O  generous  youth  !  agree." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xxiii.,  685. 

4.  To  resemble  one  another. 

"  He  exceedingly  provoked  or  underwent  the  envy,  and 
reproach,  and  malice  of  men  of  all  qualities  and  condi- 
tions, who  agreed  in  nothing  else."  —  Clarendon. 

H.  Of  things: 

1.  To  harmonize  with,  to  correspond  with,  to  be 
consistent  with. 

"  .  .  .  thou  art  a  Galilwan,  and  thy  speech  agreeth 
thereto."—  .Mar  A;  xiv.  70. 

"A  body  of  tradition,  of  which  the  members,  drawn 
from  scattered  quarters,  agree  with  one  another,  and 
agree  also  with  the  general  probability  that  arises."  — 
Gladstone:  Studies  on  Homer,  i.  49. 

"But  neither  BO  did  their  witness  agree  together."— 
Mark  xiv.  69. 

2.  To  resemble,  to  be  similar  to.     [For  an  analo- 
gous example,  see  I.  4.] 

3.  To  be  suitable  to,  to  be  adapted  for,  to  befit. 

"Luc.  Thoughts  black,  hands  apt,  drugs  fit,  and  time 

agreeing; 
Confederate  season,  else  no  creature  seeing." 

Shakesp.;  Hamlet,  iii.'S. 

•  '  Many  a  matter  hath  he  told  to  thee, 
Meet,  and  agreeing  with  thine  infancy." 

Sfiakesp.:  Titus  Andron.,  v.  3. 

4.  To  be  nutritious  to,  to  be  in  no  danger  of  excit- 
ing disease  in. 

"I  have  often  thought  that  pur  prescribing  asses*  milk 
in  such  small  quantities  is  injudicious,  for,  undoubtedly, 
with  such  as  it  agrees  with,  it  would  perform  much  greater 
and  quicker  effects  in  greater  quantities."  —  Arbutftnot  on 
Coins. 

*a-gree',  adv.    [AGUE,  adv.] 

a-gree-a-bll  -I-t?  ,  *a-gre-a-bll  -I-te",  s.  [AGREE- 
ABLE.] Agreeableness  of  manner  or  deportment. 

"All  fortune  is  blisful  to  a  man,  by  the  agreabilite  or  by 
the  egality  of  hym  that  suffereth  it."  —  Chaucer:  Boecius, 
bk.  ii. 

a-gree  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  agreej  and  -able;  Fr. 
ag  re"  able.] 

1.  Colloquially:  Disposed  to  consent  with  pleas- 
ure to  an  arrangement  or  proposal. 

2.  Consistent  with,  in    harmony    with,  conform- 
able to. 

IT  Followed  by  ftf,  or  more  rarely  by  with. 

"  .  .  .  is  agreeable  to  optical  principles."  —  Herschel: 
Astronomy,  §  417. 

"What  you  do  is  not  at  all  agreeable,  either  with  so  good 
a  Christian  or  so  reasonable  and  great  a  person."  —  Temple. 

3.  Pleasing  to  the  senses,  to  the  mind,  or  both. 
"Once  he  was  roused  from  a  state  of  abject  despond* 

ency  by  an  agreeable  sensation,  speedily  followed  by  a 
mortifying  disappointment."  —  Macaulay:  Hist,  of  Eng., 
ch.  xiv. 

If  Often  in  advertisements  of  houses  one  of  the 
recommendations  held  out  is  "  agreeable  society." 

4.  Abnormally  for  the  adverb  agreeably:  In  pur- 
suance of. 

"Agreeable  hereunto,  perhaps  it  might  not  be  amiss."  — 
Locke  on  Education. 

a-gree  '-a-ble-ness,  s.    [Eng.  agreeable;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  agreeable. 
"Pleasant  tastes  depend,  not  on  the  things  themselves, 

but  their  agreeableness  to  this  or  that  particular  palate; 
wherein  there  is  great  variety."  —  Locke. 

2.  Fitness  to  inspire  a  moderate  amount  of  pleas- 
ure. 

"It  is  very  much  an  image  of  that  author's  writing,  who 
has  an  agreeable  ness  that  charms  us,  without  correctness; 
like  a  mistress  whose  faults  we  see,  but  love  her  with  them 
all."—  Pope. 

a-gree  -a-W?,  adv.    [Eng.  agreeable;  ~ly.] 
1.  In  conformity  with,  in  harmony  with. 

"  They  may  look  unto  the  affairs  of  Judea  and  Jerusa- 
lem; agreeably  to  that  which  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord."  — 
1  Esdras  viii.  12. 

*2.  Alike,  in  the  same  manner. 

"  At  last  he  met  two  knights  to  him  unknowne, 
The  which  were  armed  both  agreeably." 

Spenser:  F.  V-,  VL,  vii.  8. 

3.  Pleasingly,  in  a  manner  to  give  a  moderate 
amount  of  pleasure. 

"I  did  never  imagine  that  no  many  excellent  rules 
could  be  produced  so  advantageously  and  agreeably."  — 
Swift. 


a-gree  -an9ft,  »•  [AGREE.]  Accommodation,  ac- 
cordance, reconciliation,  agreement.  (Boucher.) 
(Scotch.) 

"The  committee  of  estates  of  Parliament  travail  be- 
tween them  for  ugreeance.  but  no  settling." — Spalding: 
Hist.,  i.  338. 

"  God,  who  is  a  Father  to  both,  send  them  good  agree- 
once."— Baillie:  Letters,  i.  91. 

a-greed  ,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [AGREE,  v.] 

1.  As  past  participle : 

Law:  The  word  agreed  in  a  deed  creates  a  cove- 
nant. 

2.  As  adjective : 

"When  they  had  got  known  and  agreed  names  to 
signify  those  internal  operations  of  their  own  minds, 
they  were  sufficiently  furnished  to  make  known  by  words 
all  their  ideas." — Locke. 

*a-greef ,  *a-gref  e,  *a-gref ,  *a-grey'e,  adr. 
[O.  Eng.  a=in;  Eng.  grief  (q.  v.}.]  In  grief,  as  a 
grief,  after  the  manner  of  one  grieved ;  sorrowfully, 
unkindly. 

"  Madame, 
I  pray  you  that  ye  take  it  nought  agree/" 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,379. 

a-gree'-Iig,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [AGREE.] 
fa-gree  -Ing-1^,   adv.     [AGREEING.]    In  agree- 
ment with. 

11  Agree ingly  to  which,  St.  Austin,  disputing  against  the 
Donatists,  contendeth  most  earnestly." — Sheldon:  Miracles 
»f  Antichrist. 

a-gree  -ment,  *a-gre  -ment,  s.   [Fr.  agrtment.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  of  agreeing. 

II.  The  state  of  being  agreed  to. 

1.  Of  persons: 

(a)  Identity  of  sentiments  among  different  minds. 

"  Close  investigation,  in  most  cases,  will  bring  natural- 
ists to  an  agreement  how  to  rank  doubtful  forms," — Dar- 
n-in:  Origin  of  Species,  ch.  ii. 

(b)  Mutual  stipulation  with  regard  to  any  matter ; 
a  bargain,  a  compact,  a  contract. 

"  Three  times  they  breathed,  and  three  times  did  they 

drink, 
Upon  agreement,  of  swift  Severn's  flood." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  3. 

"...  We  have  made  a  covenant  with  death,  and  with 
hell  are  we  at  agreement.  .  .  ." — Isa.  xxviii.  15, 

"...  thus  saith  the  king  of  Assyria,  Make  an  agree- 
ment with  me  by  a  present,  and  come  out  to  me." — 2  Kings 
xviii.  31. 

(c)  Concord,  harmony. 

".  .  .  what  fellowship  hath  righteousness  with  un- 
righteousness? and  what  communion  hath  light  with 
darkness?  and  what  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial?  or 
what  part  hath  he  which  believeth  with  an  infidel?  and 
what  agreement  hath  the  temple  of  God  with  idols?" — 
2  Cor.  vi.  16. 

2.  Of  things:  Resemblance,  likeness,  similitude; 
consistency,  harmony. 

"  There  will,  therefore,  be  a  competition  between  the 
known  points  of  agreement  and  the  known  points  of  differ- 
ence in  A  and  B."— J.  S.  Mill:  Logic,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xx.,  p,  102. 

"...  either  there  will  be  no  agreement  between 
them,  or  the  agreement  will  be  the  effect  of  design." — 
Paley:  Horce  Paulince,  ch.  i. 

III.  The  tiling  or  things  agreed  to;  specially  the 
document  in  which  the  stipulations  are  committed 
to  writing,  as,  "  Have  you  forgotten  to  bring  the 
agreement  with  you!  " 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  A  contract,  legally  binding  on  the  parties 
making  it.    [The  same  as  A.,  II.  1  (6).] 

"  Agreement,  or  contract;  that  is  to  say,  the  making  a 
promise  between  two  or  more  persons,  upon  the  under- 
standing that  it  is  regarded  as  legally  binding." — Bow- 
ring:  Bentham's  Works,  i.  340. 

An  agreement  executory :  One  to  be  performed  at 
a  future  time. 

2.  Gram.:  Concord.    [CONCORD.] 
*a-gref ,  *a-gref  e,  adv.    [AGKEEF.] 
*a-greg',   *a-greg  e,  *a-gred  ge,    *ag-greg  e, 

*ag-gre&  -g^n,  r.  t.    [A.  N.    In  Fr.  agrfger  is=to 
admit  into  a  society.]    To  increase,  to  aggravate. 
"  By  wilful  malice  to  aggrege  their  grevance."- 

Bochas,  bk.  i  i  i. 

"And  therefore  a  vengeaunce  is  not  warished  by  an- 
other vengeaunce,  ne  a  wrong  by  another  wrong,  but 
everich  of  hem  eucreaseth  and  aggregete  other, — Chaucer: 
C.  T.f  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

"  The  things  that  gretly  aggreggith  her  synne,  is  the 
brekyng  of  here  HVOW  of  chastite," — Ibid.:  The  Persones 
Tale. 

*a-gres  se,  v. t.  [Lat,  aggressus,  pret.  of  aggre- 
dior  —  to  go  to;  od=to;  gradior  =  to  take  steps; 
gradus=a  step.]  To  go  to.  to  draw  near  to,  to  ap- 
proach. 

"  Beholde  I  see  him  now  agresse, 
And  enter  into  place."— Hawkins;  O.  Plays,  i.  258. 


1T  0__J-tIc,  fa-gres -tl-cal,  a.  [  Lat.  agrestic 
fr.  ager—a.  field.]  Pertaining  to  the  fields,  pertain- 
ing to  the  country,  as  opposed  to  the  town;  rural: 
hence,  rustic,  unpolished.  (Johnson.) 

*a-grSt',  a.  or  adv.     [A.  S.  grcetan—to  weep,  to 
cry  out ;  greotan  =  to  lament ;  Scotch,  to  greet  =  to 
weep,  to  cry.]    Sorrowful,  in  sorrow. 
"  And  gif  ye  hold  no  agret 
Shall  I  neverit  meet?"—  SirDegrevant,  1,769. 

*a-gre  thed,  *a-grei  thed,  pa.  par.  &.  a.  [O. 
Icel.  greidha;  Mid.  E.ug.greithan,  graithen  =  to  pre- 
pare or  make  ready.]  "Dressed,  prepared,  made 
ready,  trimmed,  or  ornamented. 

"Clothed  ful  koinly,  for  ani  kud  kinges  sone, 
In  gode  clothes  of  gold,  agrethed  ful  riche 
With  perrey  and  pellure,  pertelyche  to  the  righttes." 

William  ofPalerne  (Skeat's  ed.),  51-3. 
"  Al  that  real  aray  reken  schold  men  neuer, 
Ne  purueaunce  that  prest  was  to  pepul  agreithed." 

Ibid.,  1,597-8. 

*a-greve,  v.t.    [AGGRIEVE.] 

*a-grev  e,  adv.    [AGREEF.J 

ag-rl-col-a -tion,  s.  [Lat.  agricolatio.'}  Culti- 
vation of  fields  or  the  soil  generally.  (Johnson.) 

ta-grlc -6l-Istt  *.  [Lat.  agricola.]  A  person 
engaged  in  agriculture. 

"  First  let  the  young  agricoltst  be  taught." 

Dodsley:  Agriculture,  ii. 

tag-rl-C&l -t5r,  «.  [Sp.,  Port.,  &  Lat.]  Oni 
engaged  in  agriculture. 

ag-rl-cftr-tttr-al,  a.  [Eng.  agriculture;  -a/.] 
Pertaining  to  the  culture  of  the  soil. 

Agricultural  Chemistry  is  the  department  of 
chemistry  which  treats  of  the  composition  of  soils, 
manures,  plants,  &c.,  with  the  view  of  improving 

The  Agricultural  Class  constitutes  a  class  in  the 
Census  Report  comprising  persons  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, arboriculture,  and  about  animals. 

Agricultural  Societies:  Societies  established  for 
the  promotion  of  agriculture. 

Agricultural  College:  A  college  founded  for  the 
education  in  agricultural  pursuits  of  those  who 
desire  to  follow  that  vocation  in  life. 

tag-rl-cfil'-tiir-al-Ist,  s,  [AGRICULTURAL.]  The 
same  as  AGRICULTURIST. 

ag'-rl-cfil-tiire,  s.  [In  Fr.  agriculture ;  Ital.  agri- 
coltura;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Lat.  aoricu^Mra=the  culture 
of  a  field.  Ager  in  Gr.  is  agros.  and  in  Sans,  agros. 
It  is  also  cognate  with  the  Goth,  afcrs,  the  Ger. 
acker,  and  the  Eng.  acre.]  Essential  meaning= 
earth  tilt,  earth  tillage.  (Beanies:  Early  England.) 

1.  In  a  general  sense:  The  art  of  cultivating  the 
ground,  whether  by  pasturage,  by  tillage,  or  by 
gardening.  In  many  countries  the  process  of  human 
economical  and  social  development  has  been  from 
the  savage  state  to  hunting  and  fishing,  from  these 
to  the  pastoral  state,  from  it  again  to  agriculture 
properly  so  called,  and  thence,  finally,  to  commerce 
and  manufactures ;  though  even  in  the  most  ad- 
vanced countries  every  one  of  the  stages  now  men- 
tioned, excepting  only  the  first,  and  in  part  the 
second,  still  exist  and  flourish.  The  tillage  of  the 
soil  has  existed  from  a  remote  period  of  antiquity, 
and  experience  has  from  time  to  time  improved  the 
processes  adopted  andtheinstrumentsinu.se;  but  it 
is  not  till  a  very  recent  period  that  the  necessity  of 
basing  the  occupation  of  the  farmer  on  physical  and 
other  science  has  been  even  partially  recognized. 
Now  a  division  is  made  into  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal agriculture,  the  former  investigating  the  scien- 
tific principles  on  which  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
should  be  conducted,  and  the  best  methods  of  carry- 
ing them  out ;  and  the  latter  actually  doing  so  in 
practice. 

The  soil  used  for  agricultural  purposes  is  mainly 
derived  from  subjacent  rocks,  which  cannot  be 
properly  understood  without  some  knowledge  of 
geology,  while  a  study  of  the  dip  and  strike  of  the 
rocks  will  also  be  of  use  in  determining  the  most 
suitable  directions  for  drains  and  places  for  wells. 
The  composition  of  the  soil,  manures,  Ac.,  requires 
for  its  determination  agricultural  chemistry.  The 
weather  cannot  be  properly  understood  without 
meteorology.  The  plants  cultivated,  the  weeds  re- 
quiring extirpation,  the  fungous  growths  which 
often  do  extensive  and  mysterious  damage,  fall 
under  the  province  of  botany ;  the  domestic  animals, 
and  the  wild  mammals,  birds,  and  insects  which 
prey  on  the  produce  of  the  field,  under  that  of  zool- 
ogy. The  complex  machines  and  even  the  simplest 
implements  are  constructed  upon  principles  re- 
vealed by  natural  philosophy ;  farm-buildings  can- 
not be  properly  planned  or  constructed  without  a 
knowledge  of  architecture.  Rents  can  be  under- 
stood only  by  the  student  of  political  economy. 
Finally,  farm-laborers  cannot  be  governed  or  ren- 
dered loyal  and  trustworthy  unless  their  superior 
knows  the  human  heart,  and  acts  on  the  Christian 
principle  of  doing  to  those  under  him  as  he  would 
wish  them,  if  his  or  their  relative,  positions  were  re- 
versed, to  do  to  him.  Information  on  the  inulti* 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     s'ire,     sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
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farious  subjects  bearing  on  agriculture  will  be 
found  scattered  throughout  the  work;  it  is  not  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  pursued  that  they  should  be 
brought  together  in  one  place. 

"And  the  art  of  agriculture,  by  a  regular  connection 
and  consequence,  introduced  and  established  the  idea  of 
a  more  permanent  property  in  the  soil  than  had  hitherto 
been  received  nnd  adopted."—  Blackstone;  Comment. 
<1830),  bk.  ii.,  ch,  i. 

2.  Spec.:  Tillage,  i.  e.,  preparing  the  ground  for 
the  reception  of  crops,  sowing  or  planting  the  lat- 
ter, and  in  due  time  reaping  them.  In  this  sense  it 
is  contradistinguished  from  pasturage  and  even 
from  ornamental  gardening. 

"That  there  was  tillage  bestowed  upon  the  antedilu- 
vian ground,  Moses  does  indeed  intimate  in  general ; 
what  s-ort  of  tillage  that  watt,  is  not  expressed.  I  hope  to 
ehow  that  their  agriculture  was  nothing  near  so  laborious 
and  troublesome,  nor  did  it  take  so  much  ttime,  as  ours 
doth."—  Woodward:  Sat.  Hist. 

tag-rl-cul  -tur-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  agriculture;  -ism.] 
Agriculture. 

ag-rl-cul'-tttr-Ist,  s.  [For  etymology  see  AGRI- 
CULTURE.] One  engaged  in  agriculture ;  one  skilled 
in  it. 

ag-rl-mp  -nl-a  (Lat.),  ag -rl-mon-f,  *eg-rl- 
mon-y^  (Eng.).  s*  [In  Dut.  agrimonie;  FT.  aigri- 
inonie;  Sp.,  Port.,  Ital.,  & 
Lat.  agrimonia,  a  corruption 
of  Gr.  argemdne=&  kind  of 
poppy  believed  to  be  a  cure 
for  cataract  in  the  eye: 
argemos,  argemon=&  small 
white  speck  or  ulcer  wliich 
occurs  partly  on  the  cornea, 
and  partly  on  the  sclerotic 
coat  of  the  eye.J  A  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Rosaceae,  or  Rose- 
worts.  The  calyx  is  5-cleft, 
wit  h  hooked  bristles ;  the  pet- 
nls  ">,  the  stamens  7-20,  the 
achenos  2.  In  spring  the  root 
is  sweet-scented,  and  the 
flowers  when  freshly  gath- 
ered smell  like  apricots.  A 
decoction  of  the  flower  is 
useful  as  a  gargle,  and  has 
some  celebrity  as  a  vermi-. 
fuge.  It  contains  tannin,  and 
dye*  wool  a  nankeen  color. 
(Sec  HEMP-AGRIMONY.] 

a-grln  ,  a.    [A.  S.  a=on;  grin.'] 
laughter,  or  for  some  other  cause. 

"  But  that  large-moulded  man, 
His  visage  all  a-grin,  as  at  a  wake." 

Tennyson.-  The  Princess,  v. 

ag-rI-6-pe§,or&g-rI-6-pU8,8.  [Gr.affrio«=.  .  . 
-wild,  savage;  ui;>e)=  sight,  view.]  A  genus  of  fishes 
of  the  order  Acanthopterygii,  and  the  family  with 
mailed  cheeks,  the  Triglidse.  The  typical  species  is 
the  .4.  torvus,  a  large  fish  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where  it  is  called  by  the  Dutch  Seepard  (or 
sea-horse).  It  is  used  for  food. 

*ag  -ri-6"t,  ag'-rl-6t  tree,  s.  [Fr.  griattier=t}\e 
agriut-tree,  from  griotte.  its  fruit.]  A  tart  cherry. 
(HoweU;  Lejc.  Tetraglott.) 

ag -rI-6-tes,,  s.  [Gr.  agriotes=(l)  wildness,  (2) 
fierceness,  cruelty.]  A  genus  of  Elateridee  (Click- 
Beetles).  The  larvce  of  three  species — the  A.  tin- 
i'(ttus,  A.  obscurus,  and  A.  spectator— are  too  well 
known  as  wireworms  destructive  to  crops.  The  per- 
fect insects  deposit  their  eggs  on  or  near  the  roots 
of  the  plants  on  which  they  are  designed  to  feed. 
The  larvae,  when  hatched,  rapidly  increase  in  size. 
They  lie  in  the  earth  as  pupee  during  the  winter 
months.  The  perfect  insects  usually  emerge— the 
.I.  lincatus  in  March,  and  the  other  two  in  April. 
They  are  found  abundantly  till  July. 

Ag-rlp-pln  -I-ans.,  s.  pi.  [Named  after  Agrip- 
pinus,  Bishop  of  Carthage.] 

<'finrrh  Hist.:  The  followers  of  the  above-named 
Afrippinas.  in  the  third  century  •  who  taught  a  kind 
of  Anabaptist  doctrine. 

*a-grl  §e  (O.  Eng.),  ag-grl §e  (Scotch),  v.  t.  & 
*"•  •'  *a-gros  (O.  Eng.),  v.  i.  [A.  S.  agrisan,  agrysan 
=  to  dread,  to  fear  greatly.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  shudder,  to  frighten,  to  terrify,  to 
Intimidate. 

(a)  English: 

"Such  peynes  that  our  herte  might  agrfse." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,231,  7,232. 
(6)  Scotch 

"  My  goist  sail  be  present  the  to  aggrise. 
Thou  sal,  vnwourthy  wicht,  ni>oun  thys  wise 
Be  punyst  wele."  Douglas:   Virgil,  113. 

2.  To  make  frightful  or  horrible.     (See  Spenser, 
Clarendon  ed.,  bk.  ii.) 

"  The  waves  thereof  so  slow  and  sluggish  were, 
Eugrost  with  mud,  which  did  them  fowle  agrise." 
Spenser;  F.  Q.,  II.,  vi.  46. 


Common  Agrimony. 
(Flower  and  Fruits.) 


Grinning  with 
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B.  Intrans. :    To  shudder ;  to  be  greatly  afraid. 

"Thenne  hit  thester  bi-gon,  and  thonderde  swithe, 

That  the  graue  quakede,  and  the!  agrisen  alle." 

Joseph  of  Arimathie,  235,  236. 

"That  fire  under  the  feet  aros, 
Nas  ther  non  that  him  agros." 

Q\l  of  Warwike,  p.  49. 
a-gri  §e,  pa.  par.    [A.  S.]    [AGRISE.] 

a  -grim,  s.  A  disease  of  the  tongue,  frequent  in 
Bengal  and  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies. 

*a-gr6n  -fini-y^,  s.  [In  Fr.  agronomic;  Gr.  agron- 
omos,  s.=a  magistrate  at  Athens,  overseer  of  the 
public  lands:  as  adj.=haunting  the  country,  rural ; 
agros—o.  field,  and  nomos=  pasture-ground, pasture; 
nemo— to  deal  out,  to  distribute,  to  dispense.] 
Agriculture. 

*a-gr6  pe,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  grdpian=to  grope.] 
[GROPE.]  To  grope,  to  examine. 

"For  who  so  will  it  well  agrope." 

Qotoer:  Con/.  Amant.,  bk.  v. 

a-gr5s'-te-se,  s.  pi.  [AGROSTIS.]  The  first  sub- 
tribe  of  Agrostidese  (q.  v.). 

ag-r8s-tem  -ma,  s.  [In  Port,  agrostema,  fr.  Gr. 
agrou,  genit.  of  agros=a  field,  and  8temma=ma- 
terials  for  crowning;  a  wreath,  garland,  chaplet. 
Crown  or  garland  of  the  field.] 

Botany:  A  Lin  mean  genus  of  plants,  now  looked 
upon  by  many  as  a  sub-genus  or  section  of  the  genus 
Lychnis.  It  belongs  to  the  order  Caryophyllaceee, 
or  Clove-worts,  and  the  section  Silenese.  Lychnis 
(Agrostemma)  githago,  a  tall  plant  with  large  pur- 

8le  flowers,  is  the  wefl-known  corn  cockle  so  common 
i  grain-fields.  It  is  said  by  agriculturists  that 
when  the  seeds  of  the  plant  are  ground  along  with 
those  of  corn  they  are  found  to  render  the  latter  un- 
wholesome. 

ag-r5s-tld  -g-se,  $.  pi.  [AGROSTIS.]  A  tribe  or 
section  of  Grasses,  divided  into  two  sub-tribes, 
Agrostece  and  Calamagrosteee. 

a-gros -tls,  s.  [In.  Fr.,  Port.,  &  Lat  agrostis; 
Gr.  aorostis  =  a  grass  (Triticum  repens) ;  agros  = 
a  fiela.J  A  genus  of  Grasses,  the  type  of  the  tribe 
or  section  Agrostideae  and  the  sub-tribe  Agrostece. 
A.  vulgarts,  the  common  redtop,  is  a  valuable  past- 
ure grass. 

ag-rSs-t5g'-ra-phy\  s.  [Gr.  agrostis,  andgraphe 
=  a  description.]  [AGROSTIS.]  A  description  of 
the  several  kinds  of  Grasses. 

a£~r6s-t8l'-6-&yc,  s.  [Gr.  agrostis,  and  logos  = 
a  discourse.]  The  department  of  botanical  science 
which  treats  of  the  order  of  Grasses. 

*a-gr6'te,  v.  t.  [Deriv.  uncertain.]  To  cloy,  to 
surfeit  (Tyrwhitt) .  To  ingurgitate,  to  saturate 
(Skinner).  [AGROTONE.] 

"  But  I  am  agroted  here  beforne 
To  write  of  hem  that  in  loue  been  forsworne." 

Chaucer;  Legend  of  Phill is. 

*a-gro'-tedf  *a-gr6'~tld,  *a-gro -tel-ed,  pa. 
par.  [AGROTE.] 

a-gro  -tls,  s.  [Apparently  from  Gr.  agrotes  or 
agrotes  =  belonging  to  the  field;  agros  —  a  field.] 
A  genus  of  moths  of  the  family  Noctuidee.  Two 
species,  the  A.  exclamationis,  Heart  and  Dart 
Moth;  and  A.  segetum,  Common  Dart  Moth,  have 
caterpillars  called  by  agriculturists  surface  grubs, 
whicn  are  destructive  to  various  field-crops,  as  also 
to  garden  flowers. 

*a-gro  -t6ne,  v.  t.  [AGROTE.]  To  surfeit.  The 
same  as  AGROTE  (q.  v.).  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*a-gr6-tO"n-fd,pa.par.  [AGROTONE.]  (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

*a-gro  -t&n-y^nge,  s.  [AGROTONE.]  Surfeiting. 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

a-ground',  adv.    [Eng.  a=on,  and  ground.] 

A.  Literally : 

1.  On  the  ground;  restii»,<  on  the  ground;  ashore 
(q.  v.). 

"  By  the  middle  of  the  next  day  the  yawl  was  aground, 
nnd  from  the  shoaliness  of  the  water  could  not  proceed 
any  higher." — Dariein:  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  viii. 

2.  On  the  ground ;  imply imj~motion  toward,  end- 
ing in  rest  upon. 

"  And  falling  into  a  place  where  two  seas  met,  they  ran 
the  ship  aground;  and  the  forepart  stuck  fust."—  Acts 
\\vii.  41. 

B.  Fig.:  In  difficulties j  in  the  same  all  but  hope- 
less predicament  as  a  ship  is  when  she  is  aground. 

*a-grud  &e,  v.  t.    [Old  form  of  Eng.  GRUDGE.]   To 
grudge.    (Palsgrave^) 
*a-gr^m  ,  s.    [ALGORISM,  AWGRIM.] 


ague-cake 


»-n6-c6'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  agrypnia,  and  kpma 
=  deep  sleep;  koimao—to  lull  to  sleep;  keimai=to 
lie.] 

Med. :  Lethargy,  without  actual  sleep. 

a-gryV-niis,  s.  [Gr.  agrypnos  -  sleepless.]  A 
genus  of  Coleoptera,  of  the  family  Elateridee.  The 
A.  murinus,  or  mouse^colored  click  beetle,  has  a 
larva  with  a  flat  and  indented  tail,  and  is  one  of 
those  destructive  animals  called  by  farmers  Wire- 
worms. 

*agt,  *agte,  *hagt,  s.    [A.  S.  eafc<=estimation; 
eahtian=to  meditate,  to  devise:  in  Ger.  acA/=care, 
attention ;    achten  =  to    attend    to,    to    regard.] 
Thought,  anxiety,  sorrow,  grief,  care,  fear. 
"  Amalechkes  folc  fledde  for  agte  of  dead." 

Story  of  Gen.  and  Exod.  (ed.  Morris),  3,384. 

"  With  the  prisunes  to  liueii  in  hagt." 

Ibid.,  2,044. 

*agt,  *agte,  s.  [A.  S.  ceht.]  Possession;  prop- 
erty. 

*agte,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  agan;  pret.  ahte^to  own.]  To 
possess,  to  own.  [AGHT,  v.  t.] 

*agte,  pa.  par.    [AGTE,  v.  t.] 

*agte,  v.    [OUGHT.]    (.40/ifes=oughtost.) 

*agte,  s.    [AGT.] 

*agtes,  s.  pL    Moneys.    [AGHT.] 

a'-gu.-a  toad,  s.  [Local  name.]  The  Bufo  Aqua, 
of  Pr.  Max.  A  large  toad  found  in  Jamaica. 

ag-u-a'-ra,  s.  [Local  name.]  The  name^  given 
to  certain  wolves,  dogs,  and  foxes  found  in  the 
southern  part  of  America.  (Jardine :  Natur.  Lil>., 
vol.  iv.,  1843,  pp.  243,  269.) 

a'-gue,  *a  -gew,  *a»  -we,  *ha'-ge,  s.  [Skinner 
and  Johnson,  whom  Wedgwood  follows,  take  this 
from  Fr.  a£0«=sharp,  acute ;  in  Sp.  &  Port,  agudo* 
The  primary  meaning  would  then  be  an  *•  acute'* 
fever.  Serenius  and  Tooke  derive  it  from  Goth. 
CM/i's=trembling.  Webster  is  of  the  same  opinion, 


-nl-a,  s.  [In  Lat.  agrypnia,  from  Gr. 
ftrirypnin  =  BtaepleamflMj  agrypnos  =  sleepless:  a, 
p'riv.,  and  /ij/p«os=sleep.j 

Med.:  Wakefulness;  called  also   INSOMNIA  and 
PERVIGILITJM  (q.  v.).    [See  also  WAKEFULNESS.] 


ime=fear.    "The   radical  idea,     he   says,  "is   a 
making  or  shivering  similar  to  that  occasioned  by 

terror.'^] 
*I.  Originally,  in  a   general   sense :    Any    sharp 

fever. 

"  But  Ihesu  thorgh  his  myght,  blissed  mot  he  be, 
Reised  him  vpright,  and  passed  that  hage." 

R.  Srunne,  p.  333. 

II.  Hence  in  a  limited  sense : 

1.  An  intermittent  fever,  in  whatever  stage  of  its 
progress  or  whatever  its  type.    A  person  about  to 
be  seized  by  it  generally  feels  somewhat  indisposed 
for  about  a  fortnight  previously.    Then  he  is  seized 
with  a  shivering  fit,  which  ushers  in  the  cold  stage 
of  the  disease.    This  passes  at  length  into  a  hot 
stage,  and  it  again  into  one  characterized  by  great 
perspiration,  which  carries  off  the  disorder  for  a 
time.    The  three  leading  types  of  ague  are  the  quo- 
tidian, with  an  interval  of  twenty-four  hours;  the 
tertian,  with  one  of   forty-eight  hours ;   and   the 
quartan,   with   one   of    seventy-two   hours.      The 
remote  or  the  proximate  cause  of  ague  is  generally 
the  exposure  of  the  body  to  the  malaria  generated 
in  marshes.    The  remedy  is  quinine  or  some  other 
anti-periodic.    [ANTI-PERIODIC.] 

"And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost, 
As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iii.  4. 

2.  Specialty: 

(a)  Lit.:    The  cold   fit,  often    accompanied   by 
trembling  or  shaking,  which  constitutes  the  first  of 
the   three   stages   of   intermittent  fever.      In    the 
phrase   4' fever  and  ague,"  ague  means  the  cold 
stage,  and  fever  the  hot  one  which  succeeds  it. 

"  Cold,  shivering  ague." 

Dryden:  Pulumon  and  Arcele. 

(b)  Fig. :  Any  shaking  produced  by  cold,  however 
removedit  may  be  from  the  first  stage  of  intermit- 
tent fever. 

III.  As  the  rendering  of  a  word  of  doubtful  mean- 
ing: 

The  ague  of  Scripture.  The  Hebrew  word  gad- 
dachhath.  Ley.  xxvi.  16,  which  is  translated  "  fever" 
in  Deut.  xxviii.  22,  from  the  root  qaddachh—to  set 
on  fire,  is  rendered  in  the  Soptuagint  in  Leviticus 
tWercw=the  jaundice,  and  in  Deut.  pwre/os=fever, 
especially  of  a  tertian  or  quartan  type.  Probably 
a  more  formidable  disease  is  meant  than  simple 
ague,  or  the  word  may  be  used  in  the  extended 
sense  of  No.  I. 

"I  also  will  do  this  unto  you;  I  will  even  appoint  over 
you  terror,  consumption,  and  the  burning  ague,  that  shall 
consume  the  eyes,  and  cause  sorrow  of  heart:  .  .  ." 
—Lev.  xxvi.  16. 

ague-cake,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  An  affection  of  the  spleen  which  some- 
times accompanies  ague.  There  arises  in  the  left 
hypochondrium  a  hard  swelling,  indolent  at  first, 
generally  little  influencing  the  health  in  this 


boy;     pout.    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  -  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zliun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     <&c.  =  bel,      del. 


ague -draught 

country,  but  in  warmer  latitudes  sometimes  becom- 
ing large  and  very  painful,  and  on  its  suppuration 
causing  death.  (Dr.  Joseph  Brown:  Art.  "Inter- 
mittent Fever"  Cycl,  of  Pract.  Med.,  ii.  223.) 

2.  Fig. :  A  morbid  mental  excrescence,  produced 
by  heated  feeling. 

",  .  .  this  worthy  motto,  'No  bishop,  no  king,'  is  of 
the  same  batch,  and  infaiited  out  of  the  same  fears,  a 
juere  ague-cake.  .  .  ." — Milton:  Of  Reform  in  England. 

ague-draught,  e.  A  draught  designed  to  ward 
off  or  cure  an  attack  of  ague. 

"The  soldiers  in  the  Peninsular  hospitals  regularly 
Applied  for  an  ague-draught  (60  drops  of  laudanum  and  a 
drachm  of  ether)  when  they  saw  their  nails  turning  blue, 
which  is  generally  the  first  sign  of  the  commencement  of 
•  paroxysm." — Dr.  Brown;  Cyclo.  of  Pract.  Med.,  vol.  ii. 

ague-drop,  s.    A  kind  of  drop  designed  to  euro 
ague, 
ague-fit,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  fit  of  the  ague. 

"Cromwell,  who  had  an  ague-fit  from  anxiety,  .  .  ." — 
froudf:  Hist.  Eng.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Met.:  A  fit  of  trembling  produced  by  fear. 

"This  ague-Jit  of  fear  is  over-blown." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  2. 

ague -Ointment,  s.  An  ointment  for  the  ague. 
The  leaves  of  the  elder  are  used  for  this  purpose 
very  successfully. 

ague-powder,  8.    A   powder   designed   to  cure 
ague, 
ague-proof,  a.    Proof  against  ague. 

"I  am  not  ague-proof," — Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

ague-Spell,  «.    A  spell  or  charm  believed  by  the 
superstitious  to  prevent  or  cure  ague.    (Gay.) 
ague-struck,  o.    Struck  with  ague, 
ague-tree,  «.    The  Laurus  sassafras.     [SASSA- 
FRAS.]   (Gerard,  &c.) 

a  -gue,  v.  t.    [From  the  substantive.]    To  cause 
to  tremble  or  shake  like  one  in  the  first  stage  of 
intermittent  fever. 
4-gued,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [AGUE,  r-.] 
"  .     .    .    facet)  pale 
With  flight  and  agtted  fear." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  4. 

*a-guer  -ry*,  v.  t.  [Fr.  aguerrir;  from  guerre^ 
war.]  To  instruct  in  the  art  of  war ;  to  inure  to  the 
hardships  of  war.  (Lyttleton.) 

•aguller  (ag'-wll-er),  s.  [Fr.aiguille=a.  needle.] 
A  needle-case. 

"  A  silver  nedil  forth  I  drowe 
Out  of  agtiiler  queint  i-knowe. 

Komaant  of  the  Rose,  96. 

taguillaneuf,  auguillaneuf  ( ag-wll'-lan-uf)  t  s. 
[Fr.  d=to;  out= mistletoe;  Van  ?wu/=new  year.] 
An  ancient  Prankish  ceremony,  by  which  the  druids 
gathered  mistletoe  in  a  dignified  manner  in  the 
mouth  of  December,  and  on  New  Year's  Day  distrib- 
uted it  among  the  people  as  a  symbol  of  rejoicing. 

fa-gUl  -§ard,  v.  t.  [  AGUISB.]  To  dress  in  a  fancy 
dress,  with  the  view  of  acting  as  a  Christmas 
"wait,"  or  paying  visits  for  amusement's  sake  to 
houses  at  that  festival. 

".  .  .  or  else  they  hae  taen  Yule  before  it  comes,  and 
gaun  aguisarding." — Scott:  Guy  Munnering,  xxxvi. 

*a-gul  §6,  *a-gUl  ze,  v.  t.  [Fr.  guise=(l)  manner ; 
(2)  fancy,  humor.]    To  guise,  to  adorn,  to  dress  out. 
"Sometimes  her  head  she  fondly  would  agwize 

With  gaudy  garlands." — Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  7. 
^[  It  is  opposed  to  d*sg«ised=aguised,  guised,  or 
dressed  out  in  a  way  to  mislead. 
"So  had  false  Archimago  her  disguysd, 
To  cloke  her  guile  with  sorrow  and  Bad  teene  ; 
And  she  himselfe  had  craftily  devisd 
To  be  her  Squire,  and  do  her  service  well  aguisd." 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  21. 

*a-gul  $e,  *a-gul  ze,  fag-gul  ze,  s.  [From  the 
yerb.J  Guise,  dress. 

"  The  glory  of  the  court,  their  fashions 
And  brave  ayyuize,     .     .     ." 

More:   Song  of  the  Soul,  bk.  i.  23. 
a'-gu-lsh,  a.    [Eng.  ague;  -ish.~\ 

1.  Lit.:   In  any  way  pertaining  to  ague;  causing 
or  tending  to  cause  ague ;  noted  for  the  occurrence 
in  it  or  them  of  ague. 

"And  aguish  east."— Cowper:    Task,  bk.  iii. 
"The  aguish  districts  of  England  continue  to  be  inhab- 
ited."—-4rm;*d:    Hist.  Rome,  ch.  xxiii. 

2.  Fig:  Alternately  chilly,  cold,  like  a  patient  in 
the  first  stage  of  ague ;  or  burning  hot,  like  one  in 
its  second  stage. 

"Her  aguish  love  now  glows  and  burns." 

Lansdoirne:  To  Myrct, 

a -gu-Ish-nSss,  *.  [Eng,  aguish,;  •ness.']  The 
etate  of  being  affected  by  ague. 

Spec.:  Chilliness.     (Johnson.} 

*a-gult',  *a-gllt ,  *a-gllt  e  (pa.  par.  agelt),  v.  i. 
[A.  S.  agyltan.\ 

1.  To  offend. 

"He  agilte  her  nere  in  other  case, 
So  nere  all  wholly  his  tTMpMM." 

Romaunt  of  the  Hose,  5,832-3. 
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2.  To  be  guilty,  to  offend,  to  sin  against. 
"Thanne  was  he  scorned  that  nothing  had  agilt." 

Chaucer:  The  Persones  Tale. 

"  And  neuer  agult  the  wil  i  Hue  in  game  ne  on  ernest." 
—  William  Palerme  (Skeat's  ed.),  4,401. 

*a-gus-a-diir  -a,  *a  -gus-a&e,  s.  [A,  N.] 
Feudal  Custom:  A  fee  paid  by  vassals  to  their 
lord  for  the  sharpening  of  their  agricultural  imple- 
ments, which  no  person  was  permitted  to  under- 
take except  the  individual  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose by  the  feudal  superior. 

a-gus  -tlte,  *a-gus'-tine,  s.    [Ger.  agustin.']    A 
mineral,  the  same  as  APATITE  (q.  T.). 
*ag  -we,  s.    [AGUE.] 

a-^ye,  g?e,  gie,  v.  t.  [Fr.  guider.]  To  guide, 
to  direct. 

"  Launfal  toke  leave  of  Teranour 
For  to  wende  to  kyng  Artour, 
Hys  feste  for  to  agye." 

Eng.  Trans,  of  Grands  Fabliaux,  323. 

4-gy-n8n'-segf  A-gy^ni-a -nl,  A-gy-nI-1,  s. 
[Gr.  a,  priv. ;  gyne=a  woman.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  sect  who  opposed  marriage  and  the 
use  of  flesh-meat,  saying  that  these  practices  were 
opposed  to  spirituality  of  life,  and  emanated  not 
from  God,  but  from  the  devil.  They  arose  about 
A.  D.  694,  but  not  long  afterward  died  away. 

*a-g^nn  e,  *a-gln',  r.  t.  &  f.    [A.  S.  aginnan, 

onginnan=to  begin ;  apyn//t=beginneth.j  To  begin. 
"  The  maister  his  tale  he  gan  agin." 

The  Sevyn  Sages,  1,410. 

ah,  inter j.  [Ger.  ah,  ha,  ach;  Fr.  ah;  Port,  oft, 
ai;  Ital.  ah,  ahi;  Lat.  ah,  a.]  An  exclamation 
uttered— 

1.  In  surprise. 

"Then  said  I,  Ah  Lord  God!  they  say  of  me,  Doth  he 
not  speak  parables?"— Ezek.  JEX.  49. 

2.  In  exultation. 

"  Let  them  not  say  in  theii  .hearts.  Ah,  so  would  we  have 
it  .  .  ."—Ps.  xxxv.  25. 

3.  In  mourning. 

"...  they  will  lament  thee,  saying.  -4/(  lord  !" — 
Jer.  nxiv.  6. 

4.  In  contempt  (mingled  with  surprise). 

"And  they  that  passed  by  railed  on  him,  wagging  their 
heads,  and  saying,  Ah,  thou  that  destroyest  the  temple."— 
Mark  iv.  29. 

5.  In  simple  pity. 

"  .  .  .  ah!  it  [the  sword]  is  made  bright,  it  is  wrapped 
up  for  the  slaughter.** — Ezek.  ni.  15. 

6.  In  mingled  pity  and  contempt. 

"  Ah  sinful  nation,  a  people  laden  with  iniquity,  a  seed 
of  evil-doers,  children  that  are  corruptera." — tea.  i.  4. 

7.  In  self-abasement. 

"Then  said  I,  Ah,  Lord  God  !  behold,  I  cannot  speak: 
for  I  am  a  child." — Jer.  i.  6. 

8.  In  adoration. 

"Ah  Lord  God  !  behold,  thou  hast  made  the  heaven  and 
the  earth  by  thy  great  power  and  stretched-out  arm  .  .  ." 
—Jer.  nxii.  17. 

^[  In  such  a  case,  however,  it  is  more  frequently 
written  O. 

a-ha',  inter j.  [In  Ger.  ha  ha,  aha ;  Fr.  aha:  Lat. 
afca.j  An  exclamation  uttered  with  different 
modifications,  however,  of  the  voice  and  features. 

1.  In  mingled  exultation  and  derision. 

"Thus  saith  the  Lord  God;  Because  thou  saidet,  Aha, 
against  my  sanctuary,  when  it  was  profaned  .  .  ."— 
Ezek.  xiv.  3. 

2.  In  surprise. 

"...  yea,  hewarraeth  himself,  and  saith,  Aha,  I  am 
warm,  I  have  seen  the  fire." — /so.  xliv.  16. 

If  Sometimes  it  is  doubled. 
"  Let  them  be  turned  back  for  a  reward  of  their  shame 
that  say.  Aha,  aha."— Pa.  In.  3. 

a-ha  ,  s.    [HAH-HAH.] 

a-haet  -ul-a,  a-hcet  -ul-a,  s.  A  genus  of  snakes 
belonging  to  the  family  Dendrophidae,  or  Tree-ser- 
pents. The  A.  liocercus,  the  Borga,  is  a  pretty 
snake  which  occurs  in  Borneo,  ancf  is  so  harmless 
that  the  children  use  it  as  a  plaything  and  pet, 

*a-flang  ,  a.  [A.  S.  ahangen,  aha  nyan  — hung.] 
Hanged,  been  hanged. 

a-han  -I-ger,  .s.  A  name  of  the  gar-fish  (Esojc 
belone,  Linn.).  [GAR-FISH.] 

a-head',  adv.    [O.  Eng.  a=on;  head.'] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  "On  head,"  on  the  head,  head-foremost, head- 
long. 

Lit.  <fr  Fig.:  Used  generally  of  animals  or  per- 
sons not  under  proper  restraint. 

"They  suffer  them  ut  first  to  run  ahead,  and  when  per- 
verse inclinations  are  advanced  into  habits  there  is  no 
dealing  with  them."— L' Estrange.-  Fables. 


ahungered 


2.  Onward,  forward,  in  front,  in  advance. 
"  One  of  the  young  men,  however,  cried  out.  '  L«t  us  all 
l>e  brave.'  and  ran  on  ahead."— Durwin:    rvtjfigt  roantl  the 

HWM,  ch.  xviii. 

If  To  go  ahead: 

(a)  Lit.:  To  proceed  in  advance. 

".  .  .  it  was  necessary  that  n  man  should  go  ahead 
with  a  sword  to  cut  away  the  creepers."— Darwin;  Voyage 
run  tut  the  World,  ch.  ii. 

(6)  Colloquially:  To  proceed  rapidly,  to  make 
satisfactory  headway  in  what  one  is  doing.  (Used 
of  literal  movement  forward  in  the  case  of  railway 
employes  directing  trains  or  seamen  navigating? 
ships.  -Used  figuratively  of  anything  in  which  prog- 
ress of  any  kind  is  possible,  even  though  there  be 
no  physical  movement.) 

B.  Rout.:  In  front,  before,  further  forward  than 
a  vessel,  as  "  There  is  a  roek  ahead.1' 

*a-helght'  (gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  a=on;  height.] 
On  high. 

"  Edg.  From  the  dread  summit  of  this  chalky  bourn 
Look  up  aheiyht— the  shrill-gorged  lark  so  far 
Cannot  be  seen  or  heard.    Do  but  look  up." 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

a-hem  ,  interj.    [HEM.] 

*a-her  e,  v.  t.    [A.  S.  aheran=to  hear.]    To  hoar. 

[HEAR.] 

*a-hi'ffh,  *a~hy  ghe  (gh  silent),  adv.  [O.  Eng.  " 
=on ;  hitjh.]  On  high.  [Am.] 

*a-hlght'  (gh  silent),  pret.pass.  of  verb.  [HiGHT.J 
Was  called. 

"And  that  amiabul  maide  Alisaundrine  ahiaht." 

William  ofPalerne  i^Skeat  ed.),  586. 

a-hlnt ,    a-nlnd',  prep.  &  adv.     [Ger.  hint 
dehiten.]    Behind.    (Scotch.) 

".     .     .    the  long  green  ahint  the  clachan." — Sir 
Scott:   Waverley,  ch.  iliv. 

*a-hdl*nt  (ah  silent),  a.  [A.  S.  a=on ;  heahdhu. 
= height.]  [HEIGHT.  1  Elevated,  in  good  spirits. 
(Florio:  Diet.,  ln-tresca.) 

a-hdld  ,  adv.    [Eng.  o=on;  hold.] 

JVauf . :  Near  the  wind. 

To  lay  a  ship  ahold:   To  lay  or  place  her  in  sue 
a  position  that  she  may  hold  or  keep  to  the  wind. 

"Boats.:  Lay  her  ahold;  set  her  two  courses:  oft  to  *ea 
again,  lay  her  off." — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  1. 

a-horse  ,  adv.  [Eng.  a=on;  horse.]  On  horse- 
back. (Hearne :  Gloss.) 

a-h6u -ai,  *.  The  Brazilian  name  for  a  shrub 
(Cerbera  ahouai),  the  kernels  of  tho  nuts  of  which 
are  a  deadly  poison.  It  belongs  to  the  order 
Apocynaceee,  or  Dogbanes,  [CERBERA.] 

a-hdy',  interj,    [In  Fr.  ho.] 

Naut. :  A  word  used  in  hailing  vessels  or  people, 
as  "Ship  ahoy!" 

Ah  -rlm-an  (h  guttural),  s.  [Zend  Ahrinum: 
from  Zend  agro  or  anahro= wicked,  murderous,  and 
mainej/us= invisible,  from  (1)  adj.  nm t'nt/u,  (2)  sub- 
stantive mano,  corresponding  with  theSansc.  maim* 
—  the  mind;  in  Lat.  mens*  whence  English  mental, 
&c.] 

In  the  Zoroastrian  Creed  (that  held  by  tho  ancient 
Persians  and  their  descendants,  the  modern  Par- 
sees)  :  Tho  Evil  Principle  or  Being,  supposed  to 
have  created  darkness,  to  be  the  patron  of  all  evil, 
and  to  live  in  perpetual  conflict  with  Hormuzd.  tin- 
Good  Principle,  or  Being.  Ahriman,  like  Hormuzd, 
has  under  him  a  hierarchy  of  angels.  Ho  differs 
from  tho  Satan  of  Scripture  in  bring  on  an  equality 
both  in  years  and  in  power  with  the  good  God. 

[  ZORO  ASTRIANISM.  ] 

a-hu  ,  s.  [Tartar,  Persian,  and  Bokharian.  Not 
tho  ahu  of  Kaempfen.]  The  Tartarian  roe  (Cerrux 
Pygargas.oT  Capreolus),  which  is  identical  with  the 
Antilope  subgutturosa.  It  is  larger  than  the 
European  roebuck,  and  inhabits  the  mountains  hi 
Siberia,  Tartary,  &c. 


ten. 


,. 
[O.Eng.  a=on; 

hull.  ] 

Nnitt.:  With 
the  sails  furled 
and  the  helm 
lashed  on  tho 
leeside,  caus- 
ing the  vessel  to 
lie  nearly  with 
licr  >-ido  to  tho 
wind  and  sea, 
HIH!  IMT  head 
inclined  some- 
\vliat  in  t  he  di- 
rcctiou  of  the 
wind.  This  sit- 
uation affords 
n  groat  pro- 
tection against 
tho  fury  of  a 
storm. 

a-hun  -gered,  a.    [Eug.  a=on,  and  hungered.] 
Hungered. 


A  Vessel  Ahull. 


ftte,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     w6t,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mate,     cfib,     cUre,     vnite,     ciSr,     rflle,     fill;     try,     Sfrian.      SB,     <R  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw 


ahungry 

?L-hun  -grf,    a.      [O.   Eug.  a -on,  an 
Hungry.    (Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  i.  1.) 

*»-&?',  *9-n-liy>  ,  *9,-hy  gh  (oA  silent),  adr.  IO. 
Eng.  a=on  ;  Ay=high.]  On  high. 

"  By  that,  Raymound  was  doubted  of  ech  wight 
Into  gret  honour  risen  is  ahy, 
And  worshipped  i-  in  ech  company." 

LaCoudrette:  The  Romans  of  Partway  (1500?)  (Skeat 
ed.),  1209-11. 

ai,  ale,  s.    [Dut.  &  Gor.  ei  =  an  egg.]    An  egg. 

a-i,  s.  [Ger.  <fc  FT.  ai.  A  word  framed  by  the 
South  American  Indians  to  imitate  the  plaintive  cry 
of  the  animal  which  they  called  Ai.]  A  species  of 
sloth,  the  Bradypits  tridactylus  of  Linnaeus.  As  its 
name  imports,  it  has  but  three  toes,  or  rather  nails, 
on  each  foot,  in  this  respect  differing  from  the 
Unau  (Bradypus  didactulus.  Linn.)*  which  has  but 
two.  It  is  of  the  order  Edentata,  or  toothless  mam- 
mals. It  is  the  only  known  species  of  its  class  which 
bae  as  many  as  nine  cervical  vertebrae,  seven  being 
the  normal  number.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  cat. 
The  tail  is  very  short.  The  limbs  also  are  short,  but 
exceedingly  muscular.  It  clings  with  extraordi- 
anry  tenacity  to  the  branches  of  trees.  It  is  pre- 
eminent even  among  sloths  for  sluggishness.  Its 
apathy  is  on  a  par  with  its  inertness.  Its  practice 
is  to  strip  a  tree  completely  bare  before  it  can  pre- 
vail upon  itself  to  put  forth  the  exertion  requisite 
to  enable  it  to  roll  itself  into  a  ball,  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  climb  another  tree.  It  inhabits  Amer- 
ica from  Brazil  to  Mexico. 

al  ai'-ai,  s.  The  name  given  in  Paraguay  to  a 
•wading  bird,  the  American  Jabim  (Mycteria  Amer- 

aid,  *ayde,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  aider  =  to  help ;  Sp. 
<tyud<tr;  Port,  ajudar;  Prov.  adjudor,  ty'udar, 
uidar;  Ital.  aiutare;  Lat.  adjuto=to  help;  freq 
from  adjutum,  supine  of  adjuvo »=  to  help:  ad; 
juvo  =  to  help.  In  Arab,  aid  is  =  to  assist  or 
strengthen,  and  ayada  and  adawa  =  to  help  (  Web- 
ster'), but  these  resemblances  seem  accidental.]  To 
a.-si^t,  to  help. 
I.  Transitive: 

"...  which  aided  him  in  the  killing  of  his  breth- 
ren."— Jutlg.  ii.  24. 

to  aid  each  other  in  many  ways." — Darwin: 
ntoftfan,  ch.  iii. 

•*  Neither  shall  they  give  anything   unto   them   that 
make  war  upon  them,  or  aid  them  with  victuals,  weapons, 
money,  or  ships." — 1  Maccabees  viii.  26. 
J.  Intransitive: 

"  Or  good,  or  grateful,  now  to  mind  recall, 
And,  aiding  this  one  hour,  repay  it  all," 

Pope;  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xxii.,  229,  230. 
aid,  *ayde,  s.    [From  the  verb.     In  Fr.  aide; 
£p.  ct#udtt;  Port. ajuda;  Ital.  aiuto;  Lat.  adjutus.} 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  act  of  helping  or  assisting. 

II.  The  state  of  being  helped. 

*    In  aid:  To  render  assistance. 
"  Your  private  right  should  impious  power  invade, 
The  peers  of  Ithaca  would  arm  in  aid." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  i.,  513,  514. 

III.  The  thing  which,  or  more  rarely  the  person 
who  renders  assistance.    (In  this  sense  it  is  often 
used  in  the  plural.) 

1.  The  thing  wliich  does  it. 

"...  he  might  hope  for  pecuniary  aid  from  France." 
—Mucuulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

"And  he  has  furnished  us  with  some  aid*  toward  the 
consideration  of  this  question." — Gladstone:  Studies  on 
Il'i/ntT,  i.  23. 

2.  A  person  or  persons  rendering  assistance. 
(a)  Generally: 

"  Let  us  make  unto  him  an  aid  like  unto  himself." — 
Tobit  viii.  6. 

(6)  Specially :  Auxiliary  troops  or  commanders. 
"  No  sooner  Hector  saw  the  king  retir'd, 
But  thus  his  Trojans  and  his  aid*  he  fir'd." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Iliad,  xi.  366. 

*~  The  word  is  used  in  this  sense  in  the  term  tu'd- 
df-ruwp,  sometimes  contracted  into  aide  or  aid. 

B.  Technically: 

I.  Feudal  System:  A  tax  paid  by  a  vassal  or 
tenant  to  his  lord,  chiefly  on  three  occasions,  when 
the  superior  just  named  was  put  to  unusual  ex- 
pense. These  were,  1st,  to  ransom  him  wlicn  he  was 
a  prisoner;  2d,  to  defray  tho  charges  when  his 
eldest  snn  was  inado  a  knight;  3d,  to  help  the 
Oldest^daoghter  to  obtain  a  husband  by  furnishing 
lior  with  a  suitable  dowry  to  be  given  her  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage.  At  first  the  aids  on  these 
occasions  were  voluntary,  but  tho  feudal  lord  suc- 
(MM'ili'd  in  converting  them  into  a  compulsory  tax. 
This,  however,  was  abolished  by  tho  statute  12 
Charles  II. 

"  .1  ("'/.*  were  orginally  mere  benevolences  granted  by 
the  tenant  to  his  lord  in  times  of  difficulty  and  distress: 
bm  in  process  of  time  they  grew  to  be  considered  as  a 
matter  of  right  and  not  of  discretion.'1— Jilttckstone.-  Com- 
»n?nt.t  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 
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taid -9.1156,  *ayd  -9.1156,  s.  [Eng.  aid;  -once.] 
Aid,  assistance,  help. 

"  For  lovers  say.the  heart  hath  treble  wrong, 
When  it  is  barr'd  the  aidance  of  the  tongue." 

Shakesp.:   Venus  and  Adonis. 

aid  ant,  *ayd -ant,  a.  [Fr.  aidant,  from  pr. 
par.  of  uider=tohelp.] 

"...    be  aidant  and  remediate 
In  the  good  man's  distress." 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  iv.  4. 

aid-de-camp,  aide-de-camp,  or  sometimes 
simply  aid  or  aide  (approx.  ad  -de-kong),  s.  [Fr. 
aide  du  camp,'  Sp.  ayudante  de  canipo;  Port. 
adjudante  de  campo;  Ital.  ajutante  di  camno.] 

Military :  An  officer  who  receives  the  orders  of  a 
general  and  communicates  them.  His  functions  are 
exercised  while  battles  are  in  progress,  as  well  as 
in  more  tranquil  times, 
ai'-ded,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [AID,  v.] 
1[  Used  as  adjective  in  tho  phrase  "aided  emi- 
gration."   [EMIGRATION.] 

aid-e"r,  8.  [Eng.  aid;  -er.]  One  who  aids,  an 
assistant,  a  helper. 

**  All  along  as  he  went,  were  punished  the  adherents  and 
aiders  of  the  late  rebels." — Bacon:  Henry  VI. 
aid  -Ing,  pr.  par.    [Am,  ».] 
*ai-dle  (!),«.  t.    The  same  as  ADDLE= to  render 
putrid  (q.  v.). 

*ai  -die  (2),  v.  t.  The  same  as  ADDLE=to  earn 
(q.  v.). 

aid-less,  a.  [Eng.  aid;  -Jei».]  Without  aid, 
destitute  of  assistance. 

"  The  aidless  innocent  lady." — Milton :  Comus. 
"  It  is  not  meet,  Sir  King,  to  leave  thee  thus, 
Aidless,  alone,  and  smitten  through  the  helm.' 

Tennyson:  Morte  d' Arthur. 
*ale,  s.    The  same  as  Al=an  egg  (q.  v.). 
*aiel§,  s.  pi.    [A.  N.]    Forefathers. 
"  To  gyve  from  youre  heires 
That  your  aiels  you  left." 

Piers  Ploughman,  p.  314. 

*aier,  s.    [Are.] 

"ai-er-f,  s.    [EYKIE.] 

«aiese,  s.    [EASE.] 

•aight  -ed-en  (gh  mute),  a.  [A.  S.  cehta,  eahta= 
eightTj  The  same  as  AGHTAND=the  eighth. 

aig-let.    [AGLET.] 

ai-goc  -er-ine,  a.  [AIGOCERCS.]  Belonging  to 
the  Aigocerus  genus  or  sub-genus  (q.  v.). 

ai-goc '-Sr-iis,  s.  [Gr.  atar,  genit.  aigos—a  goat, 
nud  fceros=a  horn ;  aigokeras  in  classical  Greek  is  a 
plant,  the  fenugreek  (q.  v.).]  A  genus  or" sub-genus 
of  Antelopes,  type  A.  leucophlcea,  tho  Blau-block, 
South  Africa. 

tai-gre,  s.    [EAGER,  AKEE,  HIGBE.] 

tai-gre,  a.    [Fr.]    Sour,  sharp. 

"...    like  aigre  droppings  into  milk." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

*aigre  doulce,  a.  [Fr.  aigre  doux,  fern,  douce.] 
Sour-sweet.  (Holland.) 

*al  -green,  s.    [AYGREEN.] 

ai  -gre-mbre,  s.   [Fr.] 

Art:  Charcoal  in  a  state  of  preparation  to  bo 
mixed  with  other  ingredients  for  the  manufacture 
of  gunpowder. 

ai'-gret,  ai  -grette,  s.    [Fr.  aigrette.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language.'  A  tuft,  as  of  feathers,  or 
a  small  bunch,  as  of  diamonds. 

"  Still  at  that  Wizard's  feet  their  spoils  he  hurled — 
Ingots  of  ore  from  rich  Potosi  borne. 
Crowns  by  Caciques,  aigrettes  by  Omrahs." 

Scott:  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  31. 

B.  Technically: 

I.  Botany.    [EGRET.] 

II.  Zoology: 

1.  [EOKET.] 

2.  In  the  form  Aigrette:  Buff  oil's  name  for  tho 
Hair-lipped  Monkey  (Macacus  cynomolgus). 

fai-gue  ma-ri  ne,  s.    [Fr.=aguaman'ne.] 
Min. :  De  Lisle's  name  for  tho   aquamarine,  or 
beryl.    [AQUAMARINE,  BERYL.] 
*aiguilette  (ag  -wll-et),  s.    [AGLET.] 
taigullle  (ag  -will),  s.    [Fr.=a  needle.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  needle-shaped  peak  of  rock. 
"...    and  where  the  aiguilles  above  present  no  kind 

of  way  for  crowning  the  heights  and  outflanking  the  de- 
fenders."— Times,  Oct.  29,  1877. 

2.  Mining:  An  instrument  for  boring  cylindrical 
holes  in  the  rock  to  receive  charges  of  gunpowder 
for  blasting  purposes. 

aiguille-like,  a.    [Eng.  aguille;  like.'} 
"The  aiguille-like  peaks  on  either  side." — Times,  Oct. 
29,  1877,  Montenegrin  Corresp. 

aiguillons  (ag  -wll-long),  s.  pi.    [Fr.] 
Hot. :  Stalked  glands,  once  called  setae  by  Woods 
and  Lindley.     In  the  genus   Rosa  they  resemble 
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aculei,  but  are  distinct  from  them  in  nature. 
(Liitdley:  Introd.  to  Bot.,  3d  ed.,  1839,  p.  65.) 

*aiguisce,  "aiguisse,  'eguisce,  *aiguise, 
*eguisse  (ag-wls-se  '),  a.  [Fr.,  from  aiguiser=to 
sharpen.] 

Her. :  Sharply  pointed ;  applied  especially  to  a 
cross  on  an  escutcheon  which  has  its  four  angles 
sharpened,  but  still  terminating  in  obtuse  angles. 
It  differs  from  the  cross  fitchce  in  this  respect,  that 
whereas  the  latter  tapers  by  degrees  to  a  point,  the 
former  does  so  only  at  the  ends. 

talk,  s.    [OAK.]    (Scotch.) 

1.  An  oak-tree.    (Lit.  &  fig.) 

"...  sic  a  sprout  frae  the  auld  aik."— Scott:  Ouy 
Mannering,  ch.  ziii. 

2.  Oak-wood. 

talk-snag,  taik-snaggy,  s.  A  knotty  stump  of 
an  oak,  or  an  oak-tree  having  the  branches  roughly 
cut  off. 

"  He'll  glowr  at  nn  auld-warld  barkit  aik-snag  as  it  It 
were  a  queez-maddam  in  full  bearing." — Scott:  Rob  Roy, 
ch.  zzi. 

*ai  -ken,  ai  -kin,  adj.  [OAKEN.]  Oaken,  of  oak, 
(Scotch.) 

"...    for  bringing  hame  of  aikin  tymmer." 

Acts,  Mara  (1563),  ed.  1814,  p.  545. 

ai  -kin-He,  s.  [Named  after  Arthur  Aikin,  M.  D., 
F.  C.  S.]  A  mineral  classed  by  Dana  with  his  sul- 
pharsenites.  Compos. :  Sulphur  16'7,  bismuth  36'2, 
lead  36'1,  copper  iro=100.  It  is  orthorhombic,  with 
long  embedded  acicular  crystals,  as  also  massive. 
The  luster  is  metallic,  tho  color  lead-gray,  with  a 
pale  copper-red  tarnish.  It  occurs  in  the  Ural 
mountains,  in  Hungary,  and  in  the  United  States. 
[PATKINITE,  BELONITE,  ACICULITE,  EETZBANYITE.] 

ail,  *§yle,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  eglian=to  feel  pain, 
to  ail,  trouble,  or  torment;  e^Zan=to  inflict  pain,  to 
prick,  torment,  trouble,  or  grieve.  Generally  imper- 
sonal, as  "me  egleth"=to  grieve  me;  egle— trouble- 
some, difficult,  hateful.  Goth,  agio  =  affliction, 
tribulation.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cause  uneasiness  of  body  or  mind ; 
to  pain,  to  trouble. 

If  It  is  generally  used  in  interrogatories  in  which 
inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  unknown  cause  of  some 
restlessness  or  trouble.  The  nominative  to  the  verb 
is  generally  something  indefinite,  as  what  or  noth- 
ing, though  in  Piers  Ploughman  the  donnite  word 
syknesse  (sickness)  is  used. 

1.  Lit.  Of  persons: 

"My  mother  thought.  What  aits  the  boy?" 

Tennyson:  The  Miller's  Daughter. 

2.  Fig.  Of  things: 

"What  ailed  thee,  O  thou  sea,  that  thou  fleddestf"— 
Ps.  ciiv.  6. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  affected  by  uneasiness  or  pain. 

"And  much  he  ails,  and  yet  he  is  not  sick." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars,  bk.  111. 

ail  (1),  «.  [From  the  verb.]  Indisposition  ;  source 
of  weakness ;  affliction.  (Pope :  Moral  Essays,  iii.  89.) 

ail  (2),  aile,  *eile,  «.  [Fr.  aile=&  wing,  from 
Lat.  ata.J  The  beards  of  barley. 

*ail,  imperat.  of  verb,  used  as  inter j.    [HAIL.] 

ail  anth  -us,  s.  [From  ailanto,  the  Molucca 
name  of  one  of  the  species.]  A  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  order  Xanthoxylaceae,  or  Xanthoxyls. 
The  A.  glandulosa  has  very  large,  unequally  pinnate 
leaves  and  unpleasantly-smelling  flowers.  In 
France  and  Italy  it  is  used  for  shading  walks,  and 
it  has  been  introduced  from  China  to  afford  nourish- 
ment to  a  fine  silkworm  (Attacus  Cynthia).  The 
AUanthus  ejccelsa,  from  India,  is  also  cultivated 
here. 

Ailanthits Silkworm,  or  AUanthus  Moth:  Attaciu 
Cynthia.  [ATTACUS.] 

aile,  s.    [Fr.  aleu£=grandfather.] 

*aile, «.    [AISLE.] 

*ai-lettes,  *ail-lettes,  e.  pi.  [Fr.  ai!<?««=a 
winglet.] 

Heraldry:  Small  escutcheons  fixed  to  the  shoul- 
ders of  armed  knights.  They  were  called  also 
emer asses.  They 
were  of  steel,  and 
were  introduced  in 
the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  and  were 
the  origin  of  the 
modern  epaulet. 

ail'  -Ing,  pr.  par. 
&a.  [AIL,  f.  ] 

"Touch  but  his 
nature  in  its  ailing 
part." — Cotcper:  Ti~ 
rucinitnn. 

ail-ment,  s. 

[Eng.  ail ;  -ment.  ] 

Sickness,    disease, 

indisposition,    es-  Adette. 

pecially  of  a  chronic  character. 

"I  am  never  ill,  but  I  think  of  yourfii'/Hx'ii/s." — 9u<lflt 
Letters. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     56!!,     chorus,     chin,     benph;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  t. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zniin.     -ticma,     -cipus,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     >fcc.  =  bel,      del. 
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air 


ai-lUr  -us,  a.  [Gr.  aiollo=io  shift  rapidly  to  and 
fro;  and  oura  =  tail.]  A  genus  of  mammals  belong- 
ing either  to  the  family  Ursidse.  or  Bears,  or  to  that 
of  Yiverridflp,  Civets,  being  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  two.  The  Wah  (\.fulgens)  is  found  in 
India. 

aim,  *aime,  *ayme,  v.  t.  &  L  [O.  Fr.  €8mer=to 
aim  or  level  at,  to  make  an  offer  to  strike,  &c. ;  also 
to  purpose,  determine,  intend  (Cotgrave).  Prov. 
eamar=to  calculate,  to  reckon,  aesmar^  azesmar, 
adesmar^  adestimar=to  calculate,  to  prepare; 
€itimar= to  reckon;  Lat.  CEstimo.] 

A.  Transitive :  To  direct  by  means  of  the  eye  to  a 
particular  spot  against  which  one  desires  to  hurl 
or  propel  a  missile.    (Lit.  &fig.) 

"  A  knotty  stake  then  aiming  at  his  head, 
Down  dropp'd  he  groaning,  and  the  spirit  fled." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xiv. 

"  Another  vote  still  more  obviously  aimed  at  the  House 
of  Stair  speedily  followed."—  Hacaulay:  Hist.  Eny., 
Cb-  ziii. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit. :  So  to  direct  a  missile  or  other  weapon  as, 
If  possible,  to  make  it  strike  a  particular  spot. 

"  Who  gave  him  strength  to  sling, 
And  skill  to  aim  aright." 

Coteper:  Olney  Hymns,  Jehovah  -V/ssi. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  seek  to  obtain  a  particular  object  of  desire. 
".     .     .     did  onr  soldiers,  aiming  at  their  safety, 
Fly  from  the  field." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  i.  1. 

*2.  To  guess,  to  conjecture. 

"  But,  good  my  lord,  do  it  so  cunningly, 
That  my  discovery  be  not  aimed  at." 

Shakesp.;  Two  Oent.  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

1[  Aim  is  now  uniformly  followed  by  at  of  the 
object ;  but  formerly  to  was  employed. 

"  Lo,  here  the  world  is  bliss  ;  so  here  the  end, 
To  which  all  men  do  aim,  rich  to  be  made." 

Spenser;  F.  Q. 

ilm,  *aime,  *ayme,  s.    [From  the  verb.] 
I.  The  act  of  aiming. 

1.  Lit- :  The  act  of  so  directing,  or  taking  means 
to  direct,  the  course  of  a  missile  or  projectile  as,  if 
possible,  to  make  it  strike  a  definite  spot. 

"  Each  at  the  head 
Levelled  his  deadly  aim."— Milton:  P.  L.t  bk.  u. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(a)  Tho  act  or  directing  the  efforts  to  obtain  an 
object  of  desire;  purpose,  intention,  design. 

" .    .    .    with  ambitions  aim, 
Against  the  throne  and  monarchy  of  God, 
Bais'd  impious  war."—  Xilton:  P.  L.,  bk.  i. 

(b)  Conjecture,  guess. 

"It  is  impossible  by  dim  to  tell  it."—  Spenser  on  Ireland. 
II.  The  thing  aimed  at. 

1.  Lit.:  The  point  to  which  a  missile  or  other 
weapon  is  directed. 

"  Arrows  fled  not  swifter  toward  their  aim." 

Shakesp..-  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  An  object  sought  to  be  attained. 
"  O  Happiness  !  our  being's  end  and  aim! 

Good,  Pleasure,  Ease,  Content,  whate'er  thy  name." 
Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  IV.,  12. 

IT  In  this  sense  it  is  often  used  in  the  plural. 
"  Disgusted,  therefore,  or  appall'd  by  aims 
Of  fiercer  zealots." 

Wordsworth.-  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

"  On  the  Historic  Aims  of  Homer." — Gladstone.- Studies 
on  Homer,  §  i.  21. 

*To  cry  aim  (Archery) :  To  encourage  the  archers 
by  crying  out  "Aim      when  they  were  about   to 
ehoot.    Hence  it  came  to  be  used  for  to  applaud  or 
encourage,  in  a  general  sense.    (Nares:   Glossary.) 
"  It  ill  beseems  this  presence  to  cry  aim 
To  these  ill-tuned  repetitions." 

Shakesp.:  K.  John,  ii.  1. 

"To  it,  and  we'll  cry  aim." 

Beaumont  <fr  Fletcher:  False  One. 

*To  give  aim  (Archery) :  To  stand  within  a  con- 
venient distance  from  the  butts,  to  inform  the 
archers  how  near  their  arrows  fell  to  the  mark; 
whether  on  one  side  or  the  other,  beyond,  or  short 
of  it.  (Nares:  Glossary.) 

"...  but  I  myself  gire  aim  thus:  wide,  four  bows; 
short,  three  and  a  half." — Middleton;  Spanish  Gypaey,ii. 

aim-crier,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  A  stander-by,  who  encouraged  the  archers 
by  exclamations. 

2.  Fig. :  An  abettor  or  oncourager.    (Nares.) 

"  Thou  smiling  aim-crier  at  princes'  fall." 

English  Arcadia. 

aimed,  pa.  par  &  a,    [AIM,  v.] 

As  adjective,  used  in  composition  with  adverbs: 

*'The  king's  troops  received  three  well-aimed  volleys 
t  ,  ,  " — Macanltiy:  Hist.  Eng.,  chap.  ix. 


aim -e"r,  s.    [AIM.]    One  who  aims. 

"  Leaving  the  character  of  one  always  troubled  with  a 
beating  and  contriving  brain,  of  an  aimer  of  great  and 
high  spirits  .  .  ." — A.  Wood:  Atlten.  Oxen. 

aim  -Ing,  pr.  par.    [AIM.] 
aim'-less,  a.    [Eng.  aim;  -ie«s.]    Without  aim. 
"In  his  blind  aimless  hand  a  pile  he  shook, 
And  threw  it  not  in  vain." — May  :  Liictnt,  bk.  3. 

"  The  Turks,  half  asleep,  ran  about  in  aimless  confu- 
sion."— Dryden:  Don  Sebastian. 

aim -less-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  aimless;  -ly.]  In  an 
aimless  manner.  ( Webster.) 

ain,  *aw  -In,  *aw  -f n,  *awne,  <r.  [Owx.]    Own. 

(Scotch.) 

" .  .  .  just  oat  o'  his  ain  head." — Scott:  Waverley, 
chap.  Ixiv. 

ain  -a  lite,  ».  [Derivation  uncertain.!  A  min- 
eral, a  variety  of  cassiterite.  It  is  black  or  grayish 
black,  contains  nearly  nine  per  cent,  of  tantalic 
acid,  and  occurs  in  Finland,  with  tantalite  and 
beryl,  in  albite. 

*aince,  *ains,  *a  -nls,  *a'-njfs,  *aines,  adv. 
[ONCE.]  Once.  (Scotch.) 

aind,  v.  &  «.    [AYND.] 

tai  -nent,  a. 

Heraldry:  Running.  (Used  of  animals  on  es- 
cutcheons.) 

ain-sgll,  a.  [Scotch  airt=own ;  se(i=self.]  Own 
self.  (Scotch.) 

".  .  .  and  I'll  be  your  wife  my  ainfell." — Scott:  Guy 
Mannering,  chap.  uvi. 

AI-6  -II  9.n,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  Aiolios.]  The  same  as 
/Eolian.  except  that  it  is  taken  directly  from  the 
Greek,  while  -Kolian  comes  through  the  Latin 


"...  the  easy  conquests  of  Croises  and  of  Curos  over 
the  lonians  and  Aiolians  of  the  Continent." — Gladstone: 
Homeric  Synchronisms,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  16. 

*air,  v.  i.  (3  pers.  sing,  airis.)  [O.  Fr.  eroer—to 
travel  or  journey,  from  Lat.  iter=a  journey,] 
[EYRE.]  To  turn,  to  go. 

"  .    .    .    of  nakyd  knyghtes 
Botafri'A  even  furth  him  ane." 

Alexander,  Stevenson  ed.,  5.523-4. 

•air,  *aire,  *ayr,  s.   A  journey.    [EYRE.] 

*air,  prep.  &  conj.     [A.  S.  cer= before.]     Before. 

[ARE,  ERE.] 
*air.  *ear,  a.  or  adv.    [A.  S.  cer=before;  cerlice= 

early.]    [EARLY.]    Early.    ( O.  Eng.  &  Scotch.) 

"...  ttfr  day  or  late  day,  the  fox's  hide  finds  aye  the 
flaying  knife." — Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  zxvii. 

*air,  *aire,  *ayre,  s.  [Norm,  hier,  here=zn 
heir.]  An  heir.  [HEIR.] 

air,  *a7re,  *aire,  *aier,  *6yr,  *6ir,  s.  [In  Wei. 
awyr;  Irish  aer;  Gael,  aethar,  athar;  Arm.  aiar; 
Fr.  air:  Sp.  aire:  Port,  ares;  Ital.  aria;  Lat.  aSr. 
From  Gr.  ocr=tno  lower  atmosphere,  the  air  as 
opposed  to  the  purer  upper  one,  aither^  or  ether ; 
*oo=toblow;  cognate  with  Sansc,  va  vami=to 
breathe,  to  blow;  whence  Lat.  ventus=the  wind.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Gen. :  The  gaseous  substance  which  surrounds 
the  globe  and  is  taken  into  our  lungs  when  we 
breathe.    (For  its  composition  and  properties,  seo 
B.,  I.  2.) 

"One  [scale]  is  so  near  to  another  that  no  air  can  come 
between  them." — Job  iii.  16. 

To  take  the  air  is  to  take  a  walk  or  rido  with  the 
view  of  respiring  purer  air  than  is  obtainable  in- 
side the  house. 

"The  garden  was  inclosed  within  the  square, 
Where  young  Emilia  took  the  morning  air." 

Dryden:  Fab. 

2.  The  atmosphere,  the  hollow  sphere  of  air  in- 
closing our  planet. 

"...    the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests."— Matt.  viii.  20. 

3.  Air  in  motion,  especially  in  gentle  motion. 

"  Fresh  gales  and  gentle  "//•••; 
Whisper5  d  it  to  the  woods,  and  from  their  wings 
Flung  rose,  flung  odors  from  the  spicy  shrub, 
Disporting."—  Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  viii. 
*4.  The  odoriferous  particles  which  convoy   the 
sense  of  smell  to  the  nostrils. 

"  Stinks  which  the  nostrils  straight  abhor  are  not  the 
most  pernicious,  but  such  airs  as  have  some  similitude 
with  man's  body." — Bacon. 

II.  Figuration/  : 
In  allusion  to  (a)  its  lightness: 
*1.  Anything  light  or  uncertain.    Hope   sure   to 
disappoint. 

"  Who  builds  his  hope  in  air  of  your  fair  looks, 
Lives  like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast." 

Shakesp.;  liichnnl  ITI.,  iii.  4. 


(b)  Its  mobility:  Volatility,  mobility  of  t< 
ment  or  of  conduct. 

"  He  was  still  all  air  and  fire."—  Macaulay:  Hi*r.  K">j.f 
chap.  xxii. 

(C)  Its  capability  for  conveying  found: 

1.  (See  B.,  II.) 

2.  Poet. :  A  song. 

"  The  repeated  air 
Of  sad  Electra's  poet  had  the  pow'r 
To  save  th'  Athenian  walls  from  ruin  bare." 

Milton:  Sonnet  viii. 

3.  Intelligence,  information. 

"  It  grew  from  the  airs  which  the  princes  and  states. 
abroad  received  from  their  ambassadors  and  agents  here." 
—Bacon.-  Henry  VII. 

4.  Vent,  publication,  publicity. 

"  I  would  have  ask'd  you,  if  I  durst  for  shame. 
If  still  you  lov'd:  you  gave  it  air  before  me." 

Drydcn. 

TT  To  take  air  is  to  be  divulged,  to  obtain  pub- 
licity. 

"lam  sorry  to  find  it  has  taken  air  that  I  have  *ome 
hand  in  these  papers." — Pope.-  Letters. 

(d)  Its  healthful  influence  when  in  motion:  Ad- 
verse, but  bracing  influence. 

"  The  keen,  the  wholesome  air  of  poverty." 

Wordsworth:  The  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

(6)  Its  capability  of  presenting  objects  indifferen 
aspects  at  different  times: 

1.  (See  B.,  III.) 

2.  Appearance. 

"  .  .  .  and  again  they  have  too  business-like  an_ 
simple  an  air  for  legendary  stories  handed  down  by  popu- 
lar tradition." — Lewis:  Early  Rom.  Hist.,  chap.  xiL. 
pt.  i.,  §  15. 

"As  it  was  communicated  with  the  air  of  a  secret,  it 
soon  found  its  way  into  the  world." — Pope;  Dedication  to 
Rape  of  the  Lock. 

3.  The  aspect,  look,  mien,  or  manners  of  any  par- 
ticular person,  from  which  his  character  may  be 
inferred. 

"  So  thinks  that  dame  of  haughty  air, 
Who  hath  a  page  her  book  to  hold." 

Wordsworth:    White  Doe  of  Rylstont,  i. 

"Ulysses  sole  with  air  majestic  stands." 

Pope:   Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xiii.,  72. 

4.  Often  in  the  plural:   Affectation,  an  assump 
tion  of  dignity  to  which  one  is  not  entitled,  and 
which  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  parade  even  if  he 
were. 

"Their  whole  lives  were  employed  in  intrigues  of  state; 
and  they  naturally  give  themselves  aim  of  kings  and 
princes,  of  which  the  ministers  of  other  nations  are  only 
the  representatives." — Addison:  Hem.  on  Italy. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry : 

*1.  Formerly:  Any  gas,  whatever  its  composition. 

"The  division  of  bodies  into  airs,  liquids,  and  solids." 
—Herschel;  Study  Nat.  Philos.  (1831),  Lardner's  (<//./>.„ 
p.  228. 

*DepMogisticated  ajr=oxygen  gas. 
*Fuced  atr=carbonic  acid  gas. 
*  Inflammable  air— hydrogen  gas, 
*Phlogi8ticated  o/r=nitrogen  gas. 

2.  Now:    The  gaseous  substance  which  fills  the 
atmosphere  surrounding  our  planet.    It  is  elastic, 
and  is  destitute  of  taste,  color,  and  smell.    It  con- 
tains by  weight,  oxygen  23'10  parts,  and  of  nitrogen 
76'90;  and  by  volume,  of  oxygen  2O'RK  and  of  nitro- 
gen 79*10 ;  or  of  10,000  parts  there  are  in  perfectly 
dry  air,  of  nitrogen  7.912,  oxygon  2,OK),  carbonic 
acid  4,  carbureted  hydrogen  4,  with  a  trace  of  am- 
monia.   But  air  never  is  dry ;  it  has  always  in  it  a 
varying  amount  of  watery  vapor.  ^  \Vlicn   exhaled 
from  the  lungs  it  is  saturated  with  moisture,  and 
contains  about  4'35  parts  of  carbonic  acid.    The 
prevalence  of  this  latter  gas  in  abnormal  quantity 
is  prejudicial  to  human  life,  \vhilo  air  with  a  hiirh 
percentage  of  oxygen  in  it  is  healthful  and  invigor- 
ating. 

The  density  of  air  being  fixed  at  the  round  num- 
ber 1,000,  it  is  made  the  standard  with  which  the 
specific  gravity  of  other  substances  is  compared.  If 
water  be  made  unity,  then  the  specific  gravity  of 
dry  air  is  'U012759.  At  62°  Fahr,  it  is  810  times 
lighter  than  water,  and  11,000  times  lighter  than 
mercury.  At  the  surface  of  the  sea  the  mean  pros- 
sun1  is  sufficient  to  balance  a  column  of  mercury  '.Hi 
inches,  or  one  of  water  34  feet  in  height.  [ATMOS- 
niKKK,  ACOUSTICS,  BAROMETER,  PNEUMATICS,  RES- 
PIRATION-.] 

II.  Musir:  A  tune  or  melody.  A  melodic  succes- 
sion of  notes  as.  opposed  to  a  harmonic  combination. 
lTr\K.  MELODY.] 

"  There  is  in  nouls  a  sympathy  with  Bounds 
And  as  the  mind  is  pitch'd  the  ear  is  pleased 
With  melting  airs  or  martini,  brink  or  pravp." 

Coteper.-  Task,  bk.  vi. 


f&te,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,     wet,     here,     camel,     hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p8t, 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     sftn;     mate,     cub,     ctire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


air-atmosphere 

r  Formerly,  harmonized  melodies  were  said  to  be 
airs  in  several  parts,  but  the  term  is  at  present 
generally  restricted  to  an  unaccompanied  tune,  or 
the  most  prominent  melody  of  a  composition,  as 
found  usually  in  the  highest  part,  whether  in  vocal 
or  instrumental  music. 

III.  Paintinfj  <£   Sculpture:    Gesture,    attitude; 
that  which  expresses  the  character  of  the  action 
represented. 

"  Or  great,  extracted  from  the  fine  antique; 
In  attitude,  expression,  airs  divine." 

Thomson;  Liberty,  pt.  iv. 

IV.  Horsemanship  (f>htr.~):  The  artificial  motion 
of  a  horse  under  direction. 

air-atmosphere,  s.  The  atmosphere  consisting 
of  or  tilled  with  air. 

"...  the  lofty  air-atmosphere."—  Prof.  Airy  on 
Sound  (1868),  p.  8. 

air-balloon,  s.  (1)  Properly  a  balloon  rendered 
lighter  than  the  surrounding  atmosphere  by  the 
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air-pump 


they  penetrate  the  quills,  and  in  birds  of  powerful  densing  syringe  is  screwed.  When,  by  means  of  this 
flight  even  the  bones.  They  communicate  with  the  apparatus,  the  condensation  has  been  brought  to 
lungs,  afford  a  great  extension  to  the  surface  with  the  requisite 
which  the  air  inhaled  comes  in  contact,  and  in  con-  point  of  in- 
sequence  increase  the  heat  and  muscular  energy  of  tensity,  the 
the  bird,  while  at  the  same  time  diminishing  its  globe  is  de- 
specific  gravity.  In  insects  some  branches  of  the  tached  from 
trachea?  dilate  into  air-receptacles,  the  number  and  the  syringe 
size  of  which,  like  the  air-cells  in  birds,  are  in  and  screwed 
direct  relation  with  the  powers  of  flight.  (See  at  the  breech 
Owen's  Invertebrata,  Lect.  xvii.)  of  a  gun,  so 

constru  c  t  e  d 

"On  the  exterior  of  &  lobule  [of  the  lungs]  we  observe  ^  n  a  t        the 

bubbles  of  air  of  various  sizes  in  its  tissue;  and  if  the  valvfi  mav  b« 

bronchial  tubes  be  injected  the  lobule  is  distended,  and  ItrrLTj|* 

its  exterior  presents  a  number  of  bulgings  known  as  the  °  . 

air-cells,  about  which  much  controversy  has  existed."—  means 


rarefaction  of  the  air  within  it;  but  (2)  the  word 
"air"  may  be  used  in  the  old  sense  for  any  gas, 
and  the  term  "  air-balloon  "  thus  becomes  simply  a 


synonym  for  BALLOON  (q.  v.), 

"Air-balloons  are  hollow  spheres  made  of  some  light 
impermeable  material,  which,  when  filled  with  heated  air, 
with  hydrogen  gas,  or  with  coal  gas,  rise  in  the  air  in 
virtue  of  their  relative  lightness." — Atkinson:  Ganot's 
Physics  (3d  ed.,  1868),  g  169. 

air-balloonist,  s.  One  who  makes  or  uses  air- 
balloons, 

air-bath,  s.  A  method  of  drying  bodies  by  ex- 
posing them  to  air  of  any  required  temperature. 

air-bed,  s.  A  "bed"  or  mattress  made  of  air- 
tight cloth  or  vulcanized  india-rubber,  divided  into 
compartments  and  inflated  with  air.  Its  disad- 
vantage is  that  the  air  within  it  becomes  heated  by 
the  warmth  of  the  body.  In  this  respect  it  is  in- 
ferior to  the  water-bed,  which  is  now  generally 
used  instead  of  it  as  an  easy  couch  for  the  sick. 

air-bladder,  s.   [Eng.  air;  bladder.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Any  bladder  filled  with  air. 

II.  Physiology: 

1.  Gen.:  Any  bladder  or  sac  occurring  in  an  ani- 
mal or  plant. 

"The  pulmonary  artery  and  vein  pass  along  the  sur- 
faces of  these  air-bladders  in  an  infinite  number  of  rami- 
fications."— Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

2.  Spec. :  Another  name  for  the  swimming  blad- 
der in  a  fish.    [SWIMMING  BLADDER.] 

"...  a  bladder  usually  double,  known  by  the  name 
of  air-bladder,  and  which  is  generally  placed  above  the 
abdominal  viscera." — Gregory  Hauy:  .Vaf.  Phil.  (London, 
1807  >,  §68. 

air-born,  a.    Born  of  the  air. 

"And  pee  !  the  air-born  racers  start, 
Impatient  of  the  rein." 

Congreve  to  Ijord  Godolphin. 

air-borne,  a.  (1)  Borne  by  the  air,  or  (2)  borne 
in  the  air. 

air-brake,  s.  A  railway  brake  operated  by  con- 
densed air. 

air-braving,  a.  Braving  the  air,  the  wind,  or 
the  tempest. 

"...    your  stately  and  air-braving  towers." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  2. 

air-breathers,  s.  pi.    Animals  breathing  air. 
"Dr.  Dawson's  Memoir  on  Air-breathers  of  the  Coal- 
period."— V.  Journ.  of  Science  (1864),  p.  675. 

air-breathing,  a.  Breathing  air:  applied  to 
terrestrial  members  of  the  animal  kingdom,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  fishes,  which  breathe  by  gills. 

"...  the  earliest  trace  of  warm-blooded,  air-breath- 
ing viviparous  quadrupeds." — Owen:  British  Fossil  J/aw- 
tnals  and  Bird*,  p.  xiii. 

air-bugs,  s.  pi.    [Eng.  air;  bugs.] 

Entom.:  The  English  equivalent  of  Aurocorisa?, 
the  name  given  to  the  Geocores.  or  Land-bugs,  a 
tribe  or  section  of  the  sub-order  Heteroptera.  LAu- 
HOCORISA,  GEOCORES,  LAND-BUGS.] 

air-built,  n.  Built  in  the  air  or  of  air;  con- 
structed of  baseless  hopes  by  a  wayward  fancy; 
chimerical. 

"Hence  the  fool's  pnraflisp.  the  statesman's  scheme, 
The  air-built  castle,  and  the  golden  dream." 

Pope:  Dunciad. 

air-cells,  air-sacs,  s. 

Aiu'mnl  1'li.t/siol. :  Certain  cells  existing  in  masses 
in  the  lungs,  whoro  they  surround  and  terminate 
each  lobular  passage.  In  man  they  are  but  i&0th  of 
an  inch  in  diameter;  in  the  other  mammals  they 
are  also  very  small.  In  birds  they  are  not  merely 
distributed  over  the  chest  and  the  abdomen,  but 


Todd  <£  Bowman:  Phusiol.  Anat.,  ii.  888,  389. 

*Veg.  Phusiol.:  An  old  and  erroneous  name 
still  popularly 
given  to  certain 
intercellular 
s  p  aces  which 
contain  air,  and 
are  not  r  o  c  e  p- 
tacles  of  secre- 
tion. They  are 
called  by  Link 
lacunae.  They  3 
vary  in  size,  fig- 
ure,and  arrange- 
ment. In  water- 
plants  they  are 
designed  to  en- 
able the  plant 
to  float  in  the 
stems  of  Grasses, 
Umbellifera?, 
&c.  They  are 


trigger.    A 

ball   is    then 

inserted  in 

the     barrel 

near      the 

breech,    so  Air-gun. 

fitting  it  as  to  render  it  air-tight,  and  the  trigger 

being  pulled,  the  elasticity  of  the  condensed  air 

impels  it  with  considerable  force.  A  piece  of  simple 

mechanism  may  supply  the  barrel  with  ball  after 

ball,  and  thus  make  re-loading  after  a  discharge 

easy  and  rapid. 

air-hammer,  s.  -A.  hammer  of  which  the  moving 
power  is  compressed  air,  as  in  Nasmyth's^imple- 
ment  it  is  steam.  Large  hammers  of  this  kind  are 
in  use  in  our  principal  manufacturing  towns. 

air-holder,  s  An  instrument  for  holding  air  for 
the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  pressure  of  a 
decreasing  column  of  mercury. 

air-hole,  8.  An  opening  to  admit  the  ingress  or 
egress  of  air. 


Air-cells. 


Air-ceiis.  air-jacket,  s.    A  jacket  having  air-tight  bladders 

oy  one              Sections  of  leaves     S  Section     or  bags  designed  to  be  inflated,  with  the  view  of 

of  pith  of  u  rush  supporting  the  person  wearing  it  in  the  water.   The 

more    quickly  air-belt  has  now  superseded  it. 


than  another. 

air-chamber,  8. 

Mech.:  One  of  the  chambers  in  a  suction  and 
force-pump.  [PUMP.]  lAtkiman:  Ganot's  Physics, 
3d  ed.,  g  185.) 

In  the  plural.  Veg.  Physiol. :  The  same  as  AIR- 
CELLS  (q.  v.). 


iw  superseded  i 

air-line  wire,  «.  In  telegraphy  the  portion  of 
the  line  wire  which  is  strung  on  poles  and  carried 
through  the  air. 

air-motive  engine,  s.    [AIR-EXGINE.] 

air-pillow,  s.  A  pillow  consisting  of  an  air- 
tight bag  inflated  with  air. 

air-pipe,  s.    A  pipe  connecting  the  hold  of  a  ves- 

l :^\_   T l_  '   e _    _*  _    _1    •—      1     J : ]   t 


ciple  is  that  of  a  syringe 

vessel  till  the  required  degree  of  condensation  is    no  air  is  allowed  to  reach  the  furnace  for  combus- 

produced.  tion  excepting  that  of  the  hold  supplied  by  the  air- 

air-current,  s.   A  current  of  air.  ^air-plant,    aerial  plant,  s.    A  plant  which  is 

air-cushion,  s.    A  cushion  consisting  of  an  air-  capable  of  deriving  its  nutriment  for  a  certain  lim- 

tight  bag  inflated.  ited  period  from  the  air.    The  chief  genera  to  which 

T,  .......  the  name  has  been  applied  are  Aerides,  Vauila,  and 

air-drawn,  a.    Drawn  by  the  imagination  m  air.  Sarcanthus,  all  Orchids.    [AERIDES.] 

air-poise,  s.  [Eng.  air;  poise.]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  weight  of  the  air. 

air-pressure  engine,  s.  An  engine  in  which  the 
moving  power  is  produced  by  the  pressure  of  air  of 
different  densities. 


'He,  like  an  all  unfolding  canopy, 
Fram'd  the  vast  concave  of  the  spangled  sky ; 

And  in  the  air-<-i/i''f^-<  •<!  uatcrs  -ct 
The  basis  of  Ms  hanging  cabinet." 

Sandys:  Ps.  104. 


"  This  is  the  air-drairn  <lnpper,  which,  you  said, 
Led  you  to  Duncan." — Shake.«p.:  .Mitcbtlh,  iii.  4. 

air-elasticity,  «.    The  elasticity  of  the  air. 

"...  the  motion  produced  by  air-elasticity.1' — Airy 
on  Sound  (1868),  p.  117. 

air-embraced,  a. 

signed  to  ex- 
haust the  air 
from  a  re- 
ceiver, but  in 
reality  it  can 
do  no  more 

air-engine,  caloric  engine,  s.  Any  engine  than  reduce 
which  has  for  its  moving  power  heated  air,  that  is.  it  to  a  high 
which  employs  air,  like  steam  in  a  steam-engine,  as  degree  of 
a  medium  for  transforming  heat  into  mechanical  rarefaction, 
energy.  The  best  known  air-engines  have  been  The  air- 
those  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stirling  in  1{<10,  ('apt.  Ericsson  pump  now 
in  1833,  and  Mr.  Philander  Shaw  in  1867.  Asyetthey  generally  in 
have  been  very  partially  successful.  Were  they  use  is  a  con- 
so  they  would  have  this  advantage  among  others  siderable  im- 
over  steam-engines,  that  air  can  with  safety  be  provoment 
raised  to  a  higher  temperature  than  steam,  and  on  that  of 
therefore  can  generate  a  higher  amount  of  mechaui-  Guericke.  A 
cal  energy.  bell-formed 

air-escape, .«?.  A  contrivance  for  permitting  the 
escape  of  the  air  which  tends  to  accumulate  till  it 
obstructs  the  progress  of  the  water  in  pi pes  led  over  a 
rising  ground.  It  consists  of  a  liollow  vessel,  having 
in  its  top  a  ball-cock,  so  adjusted  that  when  air 
collects  in  the  pipes  it  ascends  into  the  vessel,  and, 
displacing  the  water,  causes  the  ball  to  descend  till 
it  opens  the  cock  and  allows  the  air  to  escape 


air-pump,  s.    An  instrument  invented  by  Otto 
on  Guericke  of  Magdeburg,  in   1650.    It  was  de- 


rece  iver 
of    glass   is 

Zaliori^n-  The  Common  Air-pump. 

tal  plate  of  thick  glass  ground  perfectly  smooth. 
In  the  center  of  that  plate,  under  the  receiver,  is  an 
opening  into  a  tube  which,  passing  for  some  dis- 

right 
ight 


air-fountain,  s.   A  fountain  in  which  the  moving  cylinders  of  glass.    The  cylinders    are   firmly    ce- 

power  designed  to  raise  the  water  in  a  jet  is  air  mented  to  the  glass  plate,  and  within  them  are  two 

condensed  within  a  vessel.  pistons  fitting  them  so  closely  as  to  be  air-tight. 

air-gossamer,  s.    [AIR-THREADS.]  ^ahi^S?;  wMeeaci  "cylinder1  is'Sted'  with  a 

air-gun,  s.     An  instrument  designed  to  propel  valve,  so  contrived  that  when  the  piston  is  raised. 

halls  by  the  elastic  force  of  condensed  air.  A  strong  communication  is  opened  between  the  cylinder  and 

metal  globe  is  formed,  furnished  with  a  small  hole  the  receiver,  which  communication  is  again  closed 

and  a  valve  opening  inward.    Into  this  hole  a  con-  as  the  piston  falls.    It  is  evident  that  when  any  one 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     jnin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     Bin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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commences  to  work  the  machine,  the  air  in  tho 
cylinders  wiH  bo  immediately  expelled  the  fir^t  up- 
ward motion  that  they  are  made  t<>  take.  The  valvo 
will  then  fly  open,  and  tho  air  from  the  n-ri-m-r 
will  fill  both  the  cylinders  as  well  as  itself,  though, 
of  course,  now  in  a  somewhat  rarefied  state.  As  the 
same  process  is  again  and  again  repeated,  the  air 
will  become  increasingly  rarefied,  though,  as  stated 
above,  an  actual  vacuum  never  can  result  from  the 
action  now  described. 

BfancHi's  air-pump  is  an  improvement  on  the 
common  one.  It  is  made  of  iron,  and  has  but  one 
cylinder.  It  can  be  made  larger  than  the  common 
machine,  and  produces  a  so-called  vacuum  more 
quickly.  It  is  described  in  Ganofs  Physics,  Atkin- 
son's translation. 

Sprenqers  air-pump  is  a  form  of  air-pump  of  a 
totally  different  kind  from  the  ordinary  one.  It  de- 
pends on  the  principle  of  converting  the  space  to  be 
exhausted  into  a  Torricellian  vacuum.  (/6id., 
pp.  144, 145.)  [VACUUM.] 

Condensing  air-pump,  or  condensing  pump.  [CON- 
DENSING.] 

Air-pump  gauge :  A  gauge  for  testing  the  extent 
to  which  the  air  has  been  exhausted  in  the  receiver 
of  an  air-pump.  It  consists  of  a  glass  tube  bent  like 
a  syphon.  One  leg  is  closed,  as  in  a  barometer,  the 
other  open.  It  is  placed  under  a  small  bell-jar 
communicating  by  a  stop-cock  with  the  receiver, 
and  tho  more  nearly  the  mercury  standsat  the  same 
level,  tho  more  nearly  has  a  vacuum  been  produced. 

Air-pump  of  a  condensing  steam-engine :  Tho 
pump  which  draws  the  condensed  steam,  with  the 
air  commingled  with  it,  and  the  condensed  water 
from  tho  condenser,  and  casts  them  into  the  hot 
well. 

air-sac,    air-sack,    s.     [Eug.    air;  sac,   sack.} 

[  AIB-CELL8.] 

"The  bronchial  tubes  [in  birds]  open  upon  the  surface 
of  the  In  HIT-  into  ai  r-sars,  which  diner  in  number  and  in 
development  in  different  birds." — Huxley.-  Clasaif.  of  Ani- 
mals, xxvii.,  "Aves." 

"  The  ai" r-sacks  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  of  certain 
male  frogs."— Darwin;  Descent  of  Man,  vol.  ii.,  chap.  liii. 

air-shaft,  s.  A  hole  bored  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth  to  some  portion  of  the  galleries  of  a  mine 
for  tho  purpose  of  ventilation.  There  should  al- 
ways be  two — one.  with  a  furnace  under  it,  for  viti- 
ated air  to  ascend :  the  other,  with  no  furnace,  for 
pure  air  to  descend.  If  there  be  but  one,  it  requires 
to  be  divided  longitudinally  into  two  passages— the 
one  for  the  ascending,  and  the  other  for  the  descend- 
ing air. 

"  By  the  sinking  of  an  air-shaft  the  air  hath  liberty  to 
circulate  and  carry  out  the  steams  both  of  the  miners' 
breath  and  the  damps,  which  would  otherwise  stagnate 
there."—  Ray. 

air-ship,  s.  A  modern  invention  commonly  called 
"a  flyine  ship"— floated  by  gas  and  propelled  by 
electricity.  (See  Jules  Verne's  "Clipper  of  the 
Clouds.") 

air-slacked,  s.    Slacked  or  pulverized  by  expos- 
ure to  the  action  of  the  air,  as,    air-slacked  lime." 
air-Stirring,  a.    Stirring  or  agitating  tho  air. 

"...    This  plague  was  stayed  at  last 
By  blasts  of  strong  air-stirring  Northern  wind." 

May's  Lucan,  bk.  vi. 

air-stove,  s.  A  stove,  the  heat  of  which  is  em- 
ployed to  warm  a  stream  of  air  directed  against  the 
surface,  which  air  is  then  admitted  to  tne  apart- 
ment of  which  the  temperature  is  to  be  raised.  The 
stove  is  enclosed  in  a  casing  somewhat  larger  than 
itself,  so  as  to  leave  a  space  of  a  few  inches  be- 
tween the  two.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  casing  is 
an  aperture  fitted  with  a  register  to  regulate  the 
admission  of  the  air,  and  at  the  upperpartis  a  sim- 
ilar opening  to  allow  of  its  exit  into  the  apartment. 

air- thermometer,  «.  An  instrument  which  is 
designed  to  measure  the  degrees  of  heat  by  means 
of  the  expansion  of  air.  When  used  to  measure 
small  differences  of  temperature,  it  is  a  capillary 
tube  with  a  bulb  at  the  upper  end.  and  with  its 
lower  end  plunged  into  a  colored  liquid  in  a  bottle. 
Tho  air  in  the  bulb  at  the  top  is  heated,  so  as  to 
canst'  a  portion  of  it  to  be  expelled,  leaving  the 
colored  liquid  free  to  rise  a  certain  distance  in  the 
tube.*  An  alteration  of  temperature  will  then  make 
the  remainder  of  the  air  in  the  tube  to  expand  or 
contract  with  the  effect  of  making  the  liquid  cor- 
respondingly fall  or  rise  in  the  tube.  Within  cer- 
tain limits,  it  is  a  delicate  thermometer,  and  was 
the  first  form  of  that  instrument,  as  invented  in 
1590,  by  Santorio,  a  physician  of  Padua.  It  can 
measure  only  the  lower  temperatures.  When  em- 
ployed to  note  higher  degrees  «>f  hent.a  bout  capil- 
lary tube,  is  substituted  for  the  straight  one.  It 
agrees  with  the  mercurial  thermometer  up  U>  LV>u  . 
but  above  that  point  mercury  expands  relatively 
more  than  air.  The  differential  thermometer  is  a 
modification  of  the  air-thermometer.  [DIFFEREX- 
TIAI.  THKKMOMKTER.] 

Kinnerslfn's  electric  (tir-t?ufrinonif>trr:  An  instru- 
ment consisting  of  a  glass  tube,  closed  at  both  end-! 


by  air-tight  bra^s  caps,  through  which  two  wires 
slide  in  the  direction  of  tho  axis  of  the  tube.  Tho»e 
wires  are  terminated  by  brass  balls,  which  are 
made  to  approach  within  the  striking  distance.  To 
an  aperture  in  the  bottom  of  the  lower  cap  is  fitted 
a  bent  tube  of  glass,  which  turns  upward,  and  is 
open  at  both  ends :  tho  bend  is  filled  with  mercury, 
or  with  a  colored  fluid,  which  may  indicate  by  its 
rising  or  falling  within  tho  tube  any  dilatation  or 
contraction  that  may  take  place  in  the  air  within 
the  vessel.  Every  time  a  spark  passes  between  the 
brass  balls  the  fluid  suddenly  rises,  but  descends 
again  to  its  old  level  immediately  after  the  explo- 
sion. 

air-threads,  or  air-gossamers,  a.  The  name 
given  to  tho  long  slender  filaments  often  soon  in 
autumn  floating  in  tho  air.  They  have  been  darted 
out  by  spiders,  especially  the  Aranea  obtextrix, 
which,  mounting  to  the  summit  of  a  bush  or  tree. 
darts  such  threads  out  till  it  succeeds  in  launching 
one  strong  enough  to  support  it,  and  float  it  up 
into  the  air,  which  it  desires  to  ascend  in  quest  of 
prey. 

air-threatening,  a.   Threatening  the  air ;  lofty. 

*'  As  from  air-threaCning  tops  of  cedars  tall." 

JfVrrorjbr  Magistrates,  p.  563. 

air-tight,  ft.  So  tight  as  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  tho  air.  (Used  of  a  bottle  or  tube  hermetically 
sealed.) 

"...  which  close  the  cylinder  air-tight"— Tyndcill: 
Heat,  3d  ed.,  p.  303. 

air-trap,  s.  A  trap  or  contrivance  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  foul  air  from  a  sewer,  or  to  allow  the 
pure  air  liberated  from  water  to  escape  from  the 
knee  of  a  water-main. 

air-trunk,  s.  A  pipe  or  shaft  for  conducting 
foul  or  heated  air  from  a  room. 

air-tube,  s. 

1.  Mech. :  A  tube  constructed  for  tho  reception  or 
passage  of  air. 

"  .  .  .  the  powerful  air-pumps  (driven  by  large  steam- 
engines),  which  were  used  to  exhaust  the  «/  r-hi!»  *  upon 
the  Atmospheric  Railway." — Airy.  Sound  (1868),  p.  18. 

2.  Physiol.:  A  tube  or  pipe  in  an  organized  being, 
designed  for  the  reception  or  passage  of  air.    The 
term  is  often  used  for  the  tracheae  of  insects — tubes 
which  pervade  the  bodies  of  these  animals,  as  arte- 
ries and  veins  do  our  own,  but  with  this  essential 
difference,  that   they  carry  air  instead  of  a  circu- 
lating fluid ;  the  arrangement  in  insects  being  that 
"  the  air  is  distributed  by  a  vascular  system  over 
the  reservoirs  of  blood,  instead  of  the  blood  being 
distributed  by  a  capillary  network  over  a  reservoir 
of  air.*'    (.Owen:  Invertebrata.  gxvii.) 

"...  that  series  of  air-cells  associated  by  depend- 
ence on  a  single  terminal  air-tube." — T<»t<l  <£•  lloicimin: 
Phys.  Anat.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  388. 

"  By  this  structure  the  most  delicate  and  invisible  mmi- 
fications  of  the  air-tubes  may  be  easily  recognized  under 
the  microscope." — Oicen:  Invertebrata,  g  xvii. 

air-valve,  *.  A  valve  commonly  applied  to  a 
boiler  to  guard  against  the  creation  of  a  vacuum 
within  it  when  the  steam  inside  is  condensed. 

air-vesicle,  s.  A  vesicle  or  small  blister-looking 
cavity  filled  with  air. 

"The  Phi/sop  hora  float  by  many  smaller  a /r*i?ea  fetes." — 
Otcfn:  Ini'trtebrata,  Lect.  U. 

air-vessel,  s. 

1.  Hgdraul.:  A  vessel  in  which  air  is  condensed 
by  pressure,  in  order  that  when  reloased  its    elas- 
ticity may  bo  employed  as  a  moving  or  regulating 
power.     Such  a  vessel  is  used  in  a  forcing  pump  to 
render  the  discharge  of  water  continuous  instead 
of  intermittent. 

2.  Animal  Physiot.:  Any   vessel  containing   air; 
specially  one   of   tho  tubes,  or  tracheae,  through 
which  air  for  the  purpose  of  respiration  is  con- 
veyed into  the  bodies  of  insects.    [AIR-TUBE.] 

3.  Veg.  Physiol.:   The   spiral  vessels,  one  main 
function  of  which  is  believed  to  bo  to  convey  air, 
charged  .with  an  unwonted  proportion  of  oxygen 
gas,  to  the  interior  of  plants. 

air-wave,  s.   A  wavo  of  air. 

"  .  .  .  whose  length  of  afr-ware  was  therefore 
known."— Airy:  Sound  (1868),  p.  251. 

air-way,  *.  A  way  or  passage  for  the  admission 
of  air  t  <  i  a  mine. 

fair  (It,  r.  i.  [Norm.  Fr.  aery=a  nest  of  hawks.] 
To  breed  as  birds  do  in  a  nest. 

"  You  may  add  their  busy,  dangerous,  discourteous,  yea, 
and  sometimes  despiteful,  stealing,  oue  from  another,  of 
the  eggs  and  young  ones;  who.  if  they  were  allowed  to  "//• 
naturally  and  quietly,  there  would  be  store  sufficient  to 
kill  not  only  the  partridges,  but  even  all  the  good  house- 
wives' chicken*  in  the  country." — Carew;  Survey  of  Corn- 
wall. 

air  i'2>,  r.  t.  [From  the  substantive  air,  the  gas- 
eous substance  which  we  breathe.  In  Fr.  ui'rer.J 

I.  Of  exposure  to  atmospheric  air: 


I.  Of  things: 
(rtl  To  exp 


ipose  to  the  free  action  of  the  air;  to 
ventilate. 

"  We  have  had  in  our  time  experience  twice  or  thrice, 
when  both  the  judges  that  sat  upon  the  jail,  und  numbers 
of  those  that  attended  the  business,  or  were  present,  sick- 
ened upon  it  and  died.  Therefore,  it  were  good  wisdom 
that  (in  such  cases)  the  jail  were  aired  before  they  were 
brought  forth." — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

(ft)  Colloquial:  To  expose  to  public  discussion 
and  criticism,  as,  "  to  air  an  opinion." 

2.  Of  persons:  To  expose  one  s  self  to  the  fresh  air 
by  walking  or  riding  out. 

"Cam.  It  is  fifteen  years  since  I  saw  my  country: 
though  I  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  aired  abroad,  I  de- 
sire to  lay  my  bones  there." — Sltakesp.:  Winter's  Tale, 
iv.  1. 

•"In  this  sense  sometimes  used  reflectively. 
"  Were  you  but  riding  forth  to  air  yourself, 
Such  parting  were  too  petty.    Look  here,  love." 

Shakesp..  Cymbeline,  i.  2. 

II.  Of  exposure  to  heat  (colloquial) :  To  expose  to 
tho  action  of  more  or  less  heat,  as, "  to  air  liquors," 
that  is,  to  warm  them  before  the  flro;  "to  air 
linen,"  i,  e.,  to  dry  it  before  the  fire. 

ai -ra,  s.  [Gr.  aira=(l)  a  hammer;  (2)  darnel 
grass.)  Hair-grass.  A  genus  of  Grasses.  The  most 
common  are  the  A.  coespitosa,  or  Tufted;  the  A. 
jfftCTMMO,  or  Waved ;  the  A.caryophyllia,oT  Silvery ; 
and  the  .4.  prcecor,  or  Early  Hair-grass.  Among 
the  Airas  may  bo  mentioned  A.  Deschainpsia  ccesfti- 
tosa,  called  by  farmers  the  Tufted  or  Turfy  Hair- 
grass  or  Hassock-grass. 

Al-ra-nl,  Al-ran  -Ists,  s.    [Named  after  AiroB.] 

Church  Hist.:  An  obscure  sect,  founded  in  the 
fourth  century  by  Airos,  who  denied  the  consub- 
stantiality  of  the  Holy  Ghost  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son. 

aired,  pa.  par.  &.  a.    [AIR,  r.  /.] 

air  -5r,  s.    [AIR,  r.  /.] 

1.  Of  persons:  One  who  airs  anything. 

2.  Of  things:  A  frame  on  which  clothes  aro  placed 
that  they  may  be  aired. 

air '-!,«.  [A  Brazilian  Indian  word.]  Tho  name 
given  in  Brazil  to  a  kind  of  cocoanut,  from  the  stem 
of  which  the  Indians  of  that  region  manufacture 
their  best  bows. 

air  -I-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  airy;  -ly.]  In  an  airy  man- 
ner. Chiefly  in  a  figurative  sense=gaily ;  with  light- 
ness, with  levity. 

Sir'-l-nSss,  «.    [Eng.  airy;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  state  of  being  exposed  to  the  free 
action  of  the  air ;  openness. 

2.  Fia.:  Lightness  or  levity  of  disposition,  tend- 
ing to  indulge  in  extravagant  gaiety,  even  at  times 
unsuitable  for  mirth  of  any  kind. 

"The  French  have  indeed  taken  worthy  pains  to  make 
classic  learning  speak  their  language:  if  they  have  not 
succeeded,  it  must  be  imputed  to  a  certain  talkativeness 
and  airiness  represented  in  their  tongue,  which  will  never 
agree  with  the  sedateness  of  the  Romans  or  the  solemnity 
of  the  Greeks."— Felton. 

"Pleasures.  .  .  10.  Gaiety;  11.  Airiness;  12.  Com- 
fort."— Bawring;  Bentham's  Table  of  the  Springs  of  Action. 
(H'orks,  i.  205.) 

air  -Ing,  pr.  par.    [AIB,  v.  i.  &  t.] 
air -Ing,  s.    [Ant,  v.] 
I.  Of  atmospheric  air: 

1.  Gen. :  Exposure  to  the  frae  action  of  the  air. 

2.  Spec.:   A   walk  or  ride   in    tho   open  air  for 
health's  sake. 

"  Mary  had  remarked,  while  taking  her  airing,  that 
Hyde  Park  was  swarming  with  them."—  Macaulay.-  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  zv. 

IT  It  may  be  used  also  for  the  exercise  of  horses  in 
the  open  air. 

II.  Of  heat  (colloquial) :  Exposure  to  heat. 
air'-lSsa,  a.    [Eng.  air;  -less.]    Destitute  of  free 
communication  with  the  open  air. 

"Therein,  ye  gods,  you  tyrants  do  defeat: 
Nor  Btoiiy  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass. 
Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron." 

Sliakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  i,  3. 

air  -ling,  s.  [Eng.  air;  -ling.']  A  young,  light- 
hearted,  thoughtless  person. 

"Some  more  there  be,  slight  airlinas,  will  be  won 

With  dogs  and  horses,     .     .     ." — R.  Jons-nt. 
aim,  s.  &  a.    [A.  S.  iren.~\    Iron.    [IRON.]     (O. 
Kii'j.  nnd  Scotch.) 

41 '  Ye  '11  find  the  staue  breeks  and  the  aim  purlers— ay, 
and  the  hemp  cravat,  for  a'  that,  neighbor,'  replied  the 
Bailie."—  Seutt:  R»t>  Roy,  ch.  xxiii. 

airn,  r.  t.    [Ino\,  r.]    (Scotch.) 

airt,  art,  r.  t.    [AIRT,*.]    To  direct,  to  instruct, 

to  advise.      i.Xro/r/*..) 

"  Jennie,  I  perceive  that  our  vile  affections  .  .  .  cling 
too  heavily  to  me  in  this  hour  of  trying  sorrow  to  permit 
me  to  keep  sight  of  my  ain  duty,  or  to  itirt  you  to  yours." 
—Scott:  Heart  "f  MMlnthian,  ch.  xil. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     hgr,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go      p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cfir,     rule,     fill;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


airt 

airt,  s.    [Gaol.  aird  =  a  quarter  of  the  compass: 
a  rt/  =  high.1     Direction  ;    point    of    the    compass. 
(This  word  is  generally  used  in  the  plural,  airts.) 
"Of  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  Maw, 
I  dearly  like  the  west." 

Burns:  I  Loi-e  my  Jean. 

air-jf,  s.    [EYRIE.] 

air  -f  ,  a.    [Eng.  air;  -y,\ 

A.  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1.  Literally: 

\.  Composed  of  air,  or  of  something  analogous  to 
it;  light,  bright. 

"  The  first  is  the  transmission  or  emission  of  the  thin- 
ner and  more  <u'rtj  parts  of  the  bodies,  as  in  odors  and  in- 
fections ;  and  this  is,  of  till  the  rest,  the  most  corporeal." 

—  ti'lC'lll. 

"And  sauntered  home  beneath  a  moon,  that,  just 
In  crescent,  dimly  raiii'd  about  the  leal 
Twilights  of  airy  silver." 

Te»nysott;  Attdley  Court. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  air;  filled  with  air. 

"There  are  fishes  that  have  wings,  that  are  no  strangers 
to  the  airy  region."  —  Boyle. 

8.  Open  or  exposed  to  the  free  action  of  the  air. 
If  used  of  a  room,  then  it  means  well  ventilated  ;  if 
of  a  dress,  it  signifies  not  close  fitting,  but  hanging 
loosely  to  the  person,  so  as  to  be  easily  moved  by 
the  air,  and  afford  it  free  ingress  and  egress. 
"  The  winged  Iris  heard  the  hero's  call. 
And  instant  hasten'  d  to  their  airy  halt." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  \\iii..  244-5. 
'•The  painters  draw  their  nymphs  in  thin  and  airy 
habits,  but  the  weight  of  gold  and  of  embroideries  is  re- 
served for  queens  and  goddesses."  —  Dryden. 

4.  High  in  air. 

"  Approach,  and  lean  the  ladder  on  the  shaft; 
And,  climbing  up  into  my  airy  home, 
Deliver  me  the  blessed  sacrament" 

Tennyson:  St.  Simeon  Stylites. 
"...    round  the  crest 
Of  a  tall  rock  their  airy  citadel." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 
II.  Figuratively: 
1.  Unsubstantial. 
(«)  Of  spirits:  Not  material,  intangible. 

**  Ghost  throng'  d  on  ghost,  a  dire  assembly,  stood. 
Dauntless,  my  sword  I  seize:  the  airy  crew, 
Swift  as  it  flash'  d  along  the  gloom,  withdrew." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xi.,  27&-27S. 

(6)  Of  words,  specially  of  promises,  threats.  &c.  : 
Not  meaning  anything;  empty,  insincere,  or  likely 
soon  to  bo  departed  from. 

"Nor  think  thou  with  wind 
Of  airy  threats  to  awe  whom  yet  with  deeds 
Thou  canst  not."  Milton.-  P.  L.,  bk.  vi. 

(c)  Of  opinions'  of  feelings.  Bitch  as  hopes,  fears, 
also  of  projects  :  Vain,  empty,  likely  to  disappoint 
expectation. 

"I  have  found  a  complaint  concerning  the  scarcity  of 
muney,  which  occasioned  many  airy  propositions  for  the 
remedy  of  it."—  Temple;  Miscellanies. 

'2.  Of  persons  or  speeches:  Characterized  by  levity; 
nay.  sprightly,  vivacious,  thoughtless. 

*'He  that  is  merry  and  a/nj  at  shore  when  he  sees  a  sad 
tempest  on  the  sea,  or  dances  when  God  thunders  from 
heaven,  regards  not  when  God  speaks  to  all  the  world."— 
raylor. 

"  Three  civil  brawls,  bred  of  an  airy  word." 

eHmkesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

B.  Technically: 

.  I  xfrology.  A  iru  triplicity  :  The  three  signs, 
til-mini,  Libra,  and  Aquarius. 

airy-flying,  a.  Flying  like  air,  as  fingers  deli- 
cutely  applied  to  the  strings  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment. 

"  With  airy-flying  fingers  light." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  40. 

*ais-il,  *ais-ill,  *ais-yll,  «.    [AISYLLE.] 

*ais  -lair,  s.    [ASHLAR.] 

aisle  (II),  *alle,  *ele,  *ne*le,  *el-^ng,  *hy-llng, 
*fle,  *isle  (lit,  «.  [Fr.  aile=a  wing,  an  aisle,  &c., 
aisselle=i.he  armpit;  Ital.  aJa=wing,  ascella=thQ 
armpit  ;  Lat.  ala=the  wing  of  a  bird  or  insect,  &c, 
In  Architecture  (;>/.),  the  wings,  the  side  apart- 
incnts,  or  the  colonnades  of  a  building;  axilla 
(dimin.  of  aia)=the  armpit.  When  spelled  /,s7e  or 
///'  .  it  seems  to  be  erroneously  taken  from  isle  (Lat. 
//<M/  /<O  =  an  island.] 

1.  (pi.)  Tho  wings  of  a  building;  specially  the 
viiitrs  of  a  church  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
nave  or  body  of  the  building. 

"  The  Latin  Church  called  them  ailcp,  wings;  thence  the 
' 


, 

French  le*  nt'le*;  and  we,  more  corruptly,  itest;  from  their 
nblauceof  the  church  to  a  dove."  —  Sir  G.   Wheler's 
.>'.  of  Ane.  Churches,  p.  82. 

"  The  floor 

Of  nave  and  aisle,  in  unpretending  guise, 
Was  occupied  by  oaken  benches  ranged 
In  seemly  rows."—  Wardawurth;   Excur.,  bk.  v. 
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r  *Transverse  aisles:  The  transepts  of  a  church 
or  cathedral. 

2.  The   lateral    divisions   of   a  Gothic    building 
divided  by  two  longitudinal  rows  of  piers,  pillars, 
or  columns. 

3.  A  passage  up  the  area  of  a  church  or  chapel,  to 
enable  the  worshipers  to   reach   their  respective 
pews.    This  meaning  arises,  perhaps,  from  aisles 
having  been  confounded  with  alley.    [ALLEY.] 

*4.  Abnormally:  The  central  portion  of  a  church. 
King,  in  his  Vale  Royal,  as  quoted  in  the  Gloss,  of 
Arch.,  speaks  of  the  body  of  a  church  being  divided 
into  a  broad  middle  "ile,"and  two  lesser  "  iles," 
evidently  deriving  the  word  erroneously  from  isle 
(Lat.  fantZa)— an  island. 

If  Aisles  is  often  used  figuratively  for  a  natural 
avenue,  from  the  fancied  resemblance  of  the  trees 
to  rows  of  piers,  pillars,  or  columns. 

"Ambrosial  aisles  of  lofty  lime." 

Tennyson:  Princess,  Prol.  87. 

aisle"  (I-la),  a.    [OldFr.] 
Her.:  Winged. 

aisled  (lid),  a.    [AISLE.]   Converted  into  aisles. 
"  Power,  Glory,  Strength,  and  Beauty  all  are  aisled 
In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  undefiled." 

Byron;  Childe  Harold,  iv.  154. 

*ai§-letls.  [For  ait;  -let.]  [AiT  (1).]  A  little 
ait  or  island. 

aig'-ment,  s.  [EASEMENT.]  (Scotch.) 
aisne*  (a'-na),  a.  [Norm.Fr.=elder,  as  aisnffilz 
(Modern  Fr.  aisn&  ffkt)=elder  sou;  aisn&  Jille  — 
elder  daughter.]  Older,  senior  in  years  or  in  rank. 
(Applied  specially  to  the  senior  or  higher  judge  in 
a  court  where  there  are  two  judges.) 

*aiss9h,  *aissh;  plur.  *aiss  -<jhes,  *ais  -shea, 
*aiss  -Qhen,  or  *aiB'~sh8n,  s.  Ashes. 

"  Unslekked  1  ym,  salt,  and  glayre  of  an  ey, 
Poudres  dyvers,  aissches." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,273-4. 
"  And  leet  anoon  his  deere  doughter  calle; 
And  with  a  face  deed  as  aisshen  colde." 

Ibid,,  13,623-4. 

ait  (1),  ey  -ot  (1),  s.  [A.  S.  /r?=an  island;  Dan. 
ote=the  eye;  0=island;  Sw.  o"=island.]  [ISLAND.] 
An  islet  in  a  river  or  lake.  [  J^ITLOND.  J 

fait  (2),  «.  [A.  S.  ata.]  [OAT.]  The  oat.  (Un- 
less in  composition,  used  generally  in  the  plural.) 
(Scotch.) 

"  Let  husky  wheat  the  haughs  adorn, 
And  aits  set  up  their  awnie  horn." 

Burns:  Scotch  Drink. 

tait-farle,  s.  [Scotch  ait ;  farle=one  of  the  divis- 
ions of  a  circular  oat-cake ;  generally  the  fourth  of 
the  whole.]  [FARLE.]  (For  signification,  see  ety- 
mology.) 

"  Two  pints  of  well-boilt  solid  sowing, 
Wi  whauks  o'  gude  ait-farle  cowing, 
Wad  scarce  hae  ser"t  the  wretch." 

.4.  Wilson:  Poems  (1790),  p.  91. 

tait-jannocks,  s.  A  bannock  made  of  oats. 
(Scotch.) 

"  .  ,  .  but  Mattie  gie  us  baith  a  drap  scimmed  milk, 
and  ane  o*  her  thick  ait-jannocks,  that  was  as  wat  and  raw 
as  a  divot."— Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xiv. 

tait-meal,  s.  [Scotch  a/f=oat;  meal.']  Meal 
made  from  oats.  [Air.]  (Scotch.) 

"  *Four  bows  o*  aitmetil,  two  bows  o'  bear,  and  two 
bows  o'  pease.'  " — Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  zx. 

fait-seed,  faitseed,  s.    [Scotch  ait;  seed.] 

1.  The  act  of  sowing  oats. 

".  .  .  and  that  the  haill  month  of  March  sail  be 
vacant  for  the  aitseed."—Acts  Ja.  VI.  (1687). 

2.  Tho  season  at  which  oat-sowing  takes  place. 

"  Quhan  did  that  happen?  During  the  aitseed" —Jamie- 
son. 

faith,  s.  [A.  S.  aft, -Goth,  aits.'}  [OATH.]  Oath. 
(Scotch,) 

"...  these  difficulties  anent  aiths  and  patronages 
.  .  ."—Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  rxiix. 

*aith,  s.    [HEATH.]    Heath  (?).    (O.Scotch.) 
*aith-henne,  s.    A  heath  hen  (?). 

"  Nae  man  sail  sell  or  buy  nny  Murefowlea,  Blackcocks, 
Aith'hennes,  Termiganes,  [or]  any  ore  kinde  of  fowles 
commonlie  vsed  to  be  chased  with  Hawks,  vnder  the  paine 
of  ane  hunder  pounds  to  be  incurred."— Acts  Jas.  VI., 
Parl.  16,  ch.  xxiif. 

al'-th3r,  adj.  &  con/.    [EITHER.] 

al-tl-oT-o-gy",  s.    [.ETIOLOGY.] 

ai-td -nl-a,  s.  A  genus  of  plants  doubtfully  re- 
ferred to  the  order  Meliacese,  or  Meliads.  .-I. 
Capensis,  from  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  is  cultivated 
in  greenhouses. 

tai  -ver,  fa'-ver,  s.    An  old  horse,  a  work-horse. 
(Scotch.) 

"  I  hae  been  short-breathed  over  since,  and  canna  gang 
twenty  yards  without  peghing  like  a  miller's  aiver."— 
Scott.-  Bride  of  Lammermour,  ch.  xxiv. 


ajust 

aix  -tree,  a.    [AXLE-TREE.]    (Scotch.) 

*ai -zle,  *el  -zel,  *i -s.il,  *r-|IUe,  *1  sel,  s. 
[A.  S.  f/slc  =  a  fire-spark,  a  spark,  an  ember,  a  hot 
cinder.] 

1.  Lit.:    A  hot  cinder;   a  bit  of  wood  reduced  to 
charcoal.     (Scotch.) 

"She  notic't  na,  an  atzle  brunt 
Her  braw  new  worset  apron 
Out  thro'  that  night." 

Burns:  Hallo  tn;>u. 

2.  Fiy. :  The  ruins  of  a  country  ravaged  by*war. 

"  Amang  the  assis  cald, 
And  latter  isillis  of  thare  kind  cuntre"." 

Douglas:   Virgil,  314,  41. 

ai-ZO'-dn,  s.  [Port,  aizoa;  Lat.  aizoon,  from  Gr. 
aei=ever,  and  zoon=living,  neut.  ot  zoos;  zao=to 
live,  to  bo  in  full  life  and  strength.] 

1.  A  genus  of   plants  belonging   to   the   family 
Tetragoni aceee.    The  ashes  of  two  species*  the  A. 
Canariense  and   the   A.  Hispanicum,  abound   in 
soda.    (Lindley:  Veg.  King.,  p.  527.) 

2.  The  English  name  given   by  Lindley  to   the 
order  Tetragoniaceae,  of  which  the  typical  genus  is 
Aizoon.     They  bear  a  close  resemblance   to   the 
Ficoidete  (Mesembryaceee),  except  that  they  are 
apetalous.    (Ibid.,  pp.  526,  527.) 

a-jar',  adv.  [Eng.  on;  char=on  turn:  A.  S. 
acyrran=to  turn  from,  to  avert;  cj/rcm,  cerran. 
CM-ran=to  turn.  In  Swiss  Fr.  achar;  Dut.  akerre.] 
[OHAE.]  On  (the)  turn,  having  commenced  to  turn 
or  be  turned,  but  with  the  process  not  complete ; 
partly  open. 

"  .  .  .  he  had  once  stood  behind  a  door  which  was 
ajar." — Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

a-Je  e,  a-£e'e,  a-jye,  adv.  [Eng.  a=on;jee=to 
move,  to  turn  or  wind.]  (Scotch,  and  some  English 
dialects.) 

1.  To  one  side,  awry,  off  the  right  line. 

"  Whilk  pensylie  he  wears  a  thought  ajee." 

Ramsay:  Poems,  Ii.  75. 

"TodLowrie  slec  wi  head  ogee."—  R.  Galloway.-  Poems, 
p.  208. 

2.  Ajar,  a  little  open. 

"  But  warily  tent,  when  ye  come  to  court  me, 
And  come  nae,  unless  the  back  yett  be  ajee, 
Syne  up  the  back  style,  and  let  na  body  see, 
And  come  as  ye  were  na  comin  to  me." 

Burns:   Whistle,  and  I'll  Come  to  You. 

3.  To  one  side.    Sometimes  of  the  mind.    Slightly 
deranged. 

"His  brain  was  a  wee  ajee,  but  he  was  a  braw  preacher 
for  a1  that."— Scott:  Old  Mortality,  xxxvii. 

*a-J6ln  e,  *a-j6yn'e,  v.  t.    [ADJOIN,  JOIN.] 

1.  To  join. 

2.  To  add. 

"Jason  full  iustly  aioynet  to  my  seluon, 
With  a  soume  of  soudiours  assiguet  vs  with. 
Draw  furthe  in  the  derke  er  the  day  springe." 

Colonne:  Gest  Hystoriale,  1,135-37. 

*a-J61ned',  *a-J<5yned ,  *a-J6ynef,  pa.  par. 
[AJOINE.]  [O.  Norm.  Fr.  ajoyni= joined.] 

1.  Joined. 

2.  Added. 

IT  For  1  and  2  see  the  verb. 

3.  Adjoining,  near. 

"But  natheles  as  bliue  sche  brought  hem  on  weil 
Priuely  be  the  posterne  of  that  perles  erber, 
That  was  to  meliors  chaumbre  choisli  aioyned." 

William  of  Palerme,  Skeat's  ed.(  1,751-63. 

aj  -o-wains,  s.pl.    [AJWAINS.] 


,  *a-J61'ne,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Apparently  from 
A.  S.  agangan=to  go  from,  to  go  or  pass  by  or  over; 
gan=to  go.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  go  to. 

"Jason  [a^ioynid  and  his  inst  fferis, 
Steppit  vp  to  a  streite  streght  on  his  gate." 

Colonne:  Gest  Hystoriale,  350-6L 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Essential  meaning :  To  cause  to  go  to  (?). 

II.  Specially: 

1.  To  appoint,  to  allot. 

"  I  aioyne  thee  this  iorney  with  ioy  for  to  take, 
And  the  charge  of  the  chaunse,  chef  as  thou  may." 
Colonne:  Gest  Hystoriale,  2,197-98. 

2.  To  call. 

"  And  Jason,  that  gentill  aioynrt  was  to  name: 
A  faire  man  of  feturs,  and  fellist  in  armys, 
As  meke  as  a  mayden,  and  merv  of  his  words." 

Colonne:  Gest.  ilistortate,  128-130. 
aj'-iig-a,  s.    [Gr.  azypfy,   azygos  or   azw.r=un- 
yoked,  unwedded:  a.  pnv. ;  zeuynymi=to  join,  to 
yoke.    Or  corrupted  from  abigo=  to  drivo  away,  to 
hinder  from  taking:  «fc=from,  and  ago—to  drive.] 
Buglr.    A  gpims  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Lamiaceee,  or  Labiates. 
*a-Jtt$'fce>  r.  t.    An  old  form  of  ADJUDGE. 
*a-Just  ,  v.  t.    An  old  form  of  ADJUST. 


l>6il,     boy;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     §ell,     chorus,     §liin,     benQh;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  -  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


ajutage 

a-jut-8.£e,  ad-Juf-afee,  s.  [Fr.  ajutage;  from 
Hjouter=\o  add.]  An  efflux  tube.  An  additional 
tube  fixed  to  the  mouth  of  a  pipe  through  which 
water  is  to  be  passed,  and  determining  the  form  the 
water  is  to  take,  as  a  gas-burner  does  that  of  the 
gas-name. 

"If  a  cylindrical  or  conical  efflux  tube  or  adjutage _fs 
fitted  to  the  aperture,  the  amount  of  the  efflux  is  consid- 
erably increased." — Atkinson:  Ganofs  Physics,  8d  ed., 
p.  167. 

a]  -wains,  at  -o-wains,  s.  pi.    A  name  given  to 
some  species  of  the  Umbelliferous  genus  Ptychotis, 
used  in  India  for  their  aromatic  and  carminative 
fruits. 
*ak,  *ac,  *ek,  conj.    [A.  S.  oc=bnt.]    But. 

"Softili  he  awaked, 
Ak  BO  liked  him  as  layk  with  the  ladi  to  pleie." 

William  of  Palerne  (Skeat  ed. ),  677,  678. 
"  Ek  witterli  am  i  wod,  to  wene  swiche  a  thing." 

Ibid.,  715. 


cized  f  < 

A  race  _____ 

and  turbulent  character. 


*a  kan  -tl  c6ne,  s.  [Perhaps  from  Gr.  akantha 
=a  thorn,  and  eit<m=image,  likeness.] 

Min.  :  A  name  formerly  given  to  dark  green  speci- 
mens of  epidote  brought  from  Arendal,  in  Norway. 
[ARENDALITE,  EPIDOTE.] 

*ake,  8.    [A.  S.  oc,  CEC.]    An  oak.    [OAK.] 

*ake,  v.  i.    The  same  as  ACHE  (q.  v.). 

"  Myn  eeres  aken  for  thy  drasty  speche." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,330. 

*ake,  8.    An  old  form  of  ACHE. 

ak-eb  -I-a,  8.  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Lardizabalaceae  (Lardizabalads). 
The  fruits  of  one  species  (A.  guiiuita)  are  used  by 
the  Japanese  as  an  emollient  medicine. 

ak  -S-d6uu,  s.    The  same  as  ACTON  (q.  v.). 

a  kee,  s.  [A  Guinea  (?)  word.]  The  fruit  of  the 
tree  mentioned  below. 

Akee-tree:  The  English  name  of  a  tree,  the 
Blighiasapida.oT  Cupania  sapida.  It  belongs  to 
the  natural  order  of  the  Sapindacese  (Soap-worts). 
Its  succulent  aril  is  eaten,  and  is  esteemed  in  the 
West  Indies  very  wholesome  and  nourishing. 

•*ake-horne,  s.  pi.  [Old  form  of  plural  of  ACOHX.] 
Acorns.  (Chaucer.) 

*a-kelde,  pa.par.    [AKELE.] 

*a-ke  le,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  acelan=io  cool.]  To  cool. 
(Chaucer.)  [ACKELE.] 

a-ke-na  (ffecker),  a-k6  -nl-um  (Kichard),  s. 
[ACH.EXIUM,  CYPSELA.] 

a  ken  ne,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  acennan.]  To  beget,  to 
bring  forth,  to  bear.  (Boucher.) 

*a-kSr(i),8.   [ACRE.] 

*a-k§r  (2),  *a-kyT,  s.    [A.  S.  «?<7or=the  tide.] 

fACKEH.] 

1.  A  turbulent  current  or  commotion  in  the  sea. 

If  An  old  poet,  in  commending  the  skill  of  mari- 
ners in  judging  of  the  signs  of  weather,  says— 

"  Wel  knowe  they  the  reume  yf  it  a-rysef 
An  aker  is  it  clept,  I  understoude, 
Whoa  myght  there  may  no  shippe  or  wynd  wytstonde. 
This  reume  in  th*  occian  of  propre  kynde 
\Vyt  out*  wynde  bathe  his  commotioun; 
The  maryneer  therof  may  not  be  blyntle, 
But  when  and  where  in  euery  regioun 
It  regnethe,  he  most*  haue  inspectioun, 
For  in  viage  it  may  bothe  haste  and  tary, 
And  vnavised  therof,  al  myscary." 
Knighthnilr  Bataule,  Coll.  MS.  Titus,  A.  Iliii.,  f.  49. 

"Aykrot  the  see  flowynge  (aker  P.).  Impetus  mar  is."— 
Prompt.  Parr. 

2.  The  bore   at   the   mouth    of   a    tidal     river. 

[E.UiKR,  HtGRE.] 

ak  -e-toun,  «.  [.\CKETON.]  The  same  as  ACKE- 
TON  and  ACTON  (q.  v.). 

"And  next  his  schert  an  aketoun, 
And  over  that  an  haberjoun." 

Chaueer:  C.  T.,  15,268-69. 

a'-ki,  s.  [Maori.]  The  New  Zealand  name  of  a 
shrub,  the  Metrosideros  bujtifolin.  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  of  Myrtacete  (  Myrtli-Woomsi.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  Lignum  Vitas  of  New  Zealand. 
It  adheres  by  its  lateral  roots  to  the  trunks  of 
trees,  and  thus  supported  climbs  to  their  summits;] 

a-kIm-bo,»a-kSm'-b611,*a-gam-b6,  adr.  [Ital. 
a  :  S'lln-mlio,  adv.  =  awry  :  us,  «.=crookedness  :  as  adj. 
=crooked,  awry.  The  Eng.  form  afiambo  is  of 
rmich  nsi>  in  pointing  to  the  correct  etymology,  and 
Latham  considers  it  more  correct  than  akimbo.] 
rKlMlio.l  Arched,  crooked,  bent. 

Withonniiiikinil'ii:  With  the  arms  restingon  the 
hips,  and  the  elbows  constituting  an  angle  pointing 
outward. 

"He  observed  them  edging  toward  one  another  to 
whisper,  so  that  John  was  forced  to  sit  with  his  arms 
0.1-imbo  to  keep  them  asunder."  —  Arbuthnut. 
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"  Thereat  her  rage  wag  BO  increased,  that,  setting  her 
arms  akemboll,  and  darting  fire  from  her  eyes  ...  — 
Comical  llist.  of  Francion. 

"  To  rest  the  arms  agambo,  and  aprank,  and  to  rest  the 
turned-in  baoke  of  the  hande  upon  the  side,  is  an  action 
of  pride  and  ostentation." — Buluotr:  Chironomia  (1644), 
p.  104.  (Latham.) 

a  kin',  a.    [Eng.  a=of ;  fcin.]    [KiN.] 

1.  Of  persons  or  other  organized  beings:  Allied  to 
each  other  by  descent,    with  an  affinity  to  each 
other :  consequently,  resembling   each  other  more 
or  less  closely  in  structure. 

"I  do  not  envy  thee,  Pamela;  only  I  wish  that,  being 
thy  sister  in  nature,  I  were  not  so  far  off  akin  in  fort- 
une."— Sidney. 

"  Though  in  voice  and  shape  they  be 
Form  d  as  if  akin  to  thee, 
Thou  surpassest,  happier  far, 
Happiest  grasshoppers  that  are." 

Coteper:  The  Cricket. 

2.  Of  things:  Like  each  other. 

"  Some  limbs  again  in  bulk  or  statnre 
Unlike,  and  not  akin  by  nature, 
In  concert  act,  like  modern  friends, 
Because  one  serves  the  other's  ends." — Prior. 
**He  separates  it  from  questions  with  which  it  may 
have  been  complicated,  and  distinguishes  it  from  ques- 
tions which  may  be  akin  to  it." — Watts:  Imp.  of  the  Mind. 

ak-mlt,  8.    [Ger.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  ACMITE  (q.  v.}. 
*a-kn&  we,  v.  t.    [AKXOWE.] 
*a kne',      »a-kne  e,     *a-kna  we,     »a-knon  , 
*a-kne  wes,  a-kno  we,  adv.    On  knees;  kneeling. 
*a-kn5  we,  *a-kna'we,  v.  t.   [A.  S.  oncndwan= 
to  know,  to  recognize,  to  acknowledge,  to  treat.] 
To  acknowledge,  to  confess. 

IT  It  is  always  joined  with  the  verb  fcen=to  be :  as 
11  we  be  aknowe  =we  confess;  "  to  be  acknowe"= 
to  be  aware,  to  acknowledge,  to  confess. 

"  I  haue  the  gretli  agelt  to  God  ich  am  aknotee." 

William  ofPalerne,  4,391. 

"  That  we  are  worthi  to  the  deth  wel  we  be  aknowe." 

Ibid.,  4,788. 

*a-kno  we,  adv.    On  knee. 

a-kon'-tlt,  8.  [Gr.  akon,  genit.  akontos=a  jave- 
lin.] 

Min.:  A  name  given  to  Swedish  specimens  of 
arsenopyrite  or  mispickle  (q.  v.). 

*a-k6v  -Sr-Sn,  v.  i.  (pret.  acovered).  [A.  S.  acof- 
rian;  O.  H.  Ger.  irkoboron'.]  To  recover. 

ak  -r6ot, «.   [ACKEOOT.] 

a'-kund,  s.  [Native  name.]  A  name  given  in 
parts  of  India  to  the  Mudar  (Calotropis  gigantea), 
a  medicinal  plant.  [CALOTROPIS,  MCDAR.] 

*a'-kyTl,  v.  i.  An  old  form  of  ACHE  (q.  v,). 
(Prompt.  Pan.) 

*a'-kyT  (1),  8.  The  same  as  ACRE  (q  v.). 
(Prompt.  Pan:') 

•a'-ky^r  (2),  8.    The  same  as  ACORN  (q.  v.). 

al  may  be  a  complete  word  or  part  of  a  word  in 
composition. 

A.  As  a  complete  word,  adj.    [A.  S.  al,  eal,  anil, 
(el  =  whole,  every.]    All.  Properly  speaking,  al  was 
used  for  the  nomin.  sing.,  and  alle  for  the  pi.,  but 
the  rule  was  not  at  all  strictly  observed.    [ALL, 
ALLE.] 

"Hit  bitidde  that  time  the!  travailed  al  a  night." 

William  ofPalerne,  2,215. 
"  Convertyng  al  unto  his  propre  wille." 

Chaucer:  f.  T.,  3,039. 

*al  bothe,  a.    Both  of  them. 

"And  gon  than  to  that  gome  a  god  pas  al  bothe.'1 

William  ofPaleme,  861. 

*al  hole,  «<iK.    All  whole,  entirely,  wholly. 
"  A  derwurth  gyfte  he  wulde  with  the  lete 
Hym  self  al  hole  vn  to  thy  mete." 

Bimarenlure  (E.  E.  Text  Soc.  ed.),  181, 182. 

B.  -4*  a  part  of  a  word  in  composition: 
I.  As  a  prt-JLi- : 

1.  To  irords  df  rived  from  the  AnffUt&OXQ*  : 

(a)  All,  as  almost  (A.  S.  ealma-st)  ;  also  (A.  S. 
eallstnt,  alstru). 

(ft)  Old  (A.  S.  aid,  alda) :  as  Albounic,  Al- 
brightoii,  Alburyh,  Albury,  all  parishes  in  Eng- 
land. 

(c)  Noble  (A.  S.  eethele  contracted),  as  Alfred. 

2.  To  words  of  Latin  origin.    [Lat.  ad,  changed 
when  it  stands  before  the  letter  /,  for  euphony's 
cake,  into  al.    Signification  in  composition  to,  more 
rarely  at,  vp,  upon,  with,  ayuittKt.  Ac.:  as,  aUi'jrt 
(ad,  Iigo)  =  to  bind  to;  aUatro  (ad,  latroj—  to  bark 
at;  allero  (ad,  lovo)=  toliftup;  alluceo  (ad,  luceo) 
—  to  shine  upon;  cilhtdo  (ad,  ludo)  =  to.  play  with; 
allido  (ad,  lido)  =  to  strike  against.]    To;  as,  allo- 
rut  inn  =  a  speaking  to.    Moro  rarely  in  the  other 
-isi^i's  iii  which  al  is  employed  in  the  Latin  words 
cited  above. 
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3.  To  wordi  derived  from  the  Arabic.  [Arab,  al  = 
adj.,  art.,  or  inseparable  prenx  =  the.T  The :  as 
Alkoran  =  the  Koran;  Alborak  =  the  Borak,  the 
mythical  animal  on  which  Mohammed  performed 
his  equally  mythical  night  journey  to  Paradise. 

II.  As  a  suffix.  [Lat.-nlis=of  or  belonging  to,  per- 
taining to;  as  septentrionalis=  pertaining  tasepten- 
trio,  or  the  north.]  Of,  belonging  or  pertaining  to : 
as  scriptural,  pertaining  to  Scripture;  autumnal, 
pertaining  to  autumn. 

C.  As  an  abbreviation,  a  symbol,  or  both: 

Chem.:  An  abbreviation  and  symbol  for  Alumin- 
ium. 

a  la,  x.  [Lat.  =a  wing;  pi.  alee.  An  abbreviateil 
form  of  axilla  =  the  armpit,  (Cicero:  Oral.,  45, 
S 153.)  Or  rather,  as  is  now  by  many  believed,  axilla 
is  a  diminutive  of  ala,  as  vexillum  is  of  i-ellum.  i.^ce 
Smith's  Lat.  Diet.).} 

I.  Animal  Physiol. :    A  wing,  or  anything  resem- 
bling it. 

In  the  plural.  Alee  auris  ( lit.  =  the  wings  of  the 
ear) :  The  upper  part  of  the  external  ear. 

Alee  ndsi  (i«.=the  wings  of  the  nose) :  The  carti- 
lages which  are  joined  to  the  extremities  of  the 
bones  of  the  nose,  and  constitute  its  lower  mov- 
able portion. 

Alee  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  (in  the  larynx) :  Two 
square  plates  of  cartilage  united  in  front  at  an  acute 
angle.  (Toad  <&  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  ii.  433.) 

II.  Botany: 

1.  Plur.:  The  two  side  petals  in  a  papilionaceous 
corolla.  Link  formerly  called  them  talarce.    Of  the 
remaining  three  petals,  the  large  upper  one  is  called 
thevejciIlum,oT  standard, and  the  two  lower,  viewed 
in  conjunction,  the  carina,  or  keel. 

2.  Singular: 

(a)  The  dilated  and  compressed  back  in  the 
corona  of  some  flowers.  (Lindley :  Introd.  to  Bot.) 

[CORONA.] 

*(6)  Formerly  the  point  whence  two  branches 
diverge.  This  is  now  called  the  axil.  (Lindley: 
Introd.  to  Bot.,  p.  73.) 

Alabama,  8.  A  state  of  the  American  Union. 
Name  Indian ;  meaning,  "  We  rest  here."  Mobile 
founded  by  French  1702.  State  admitted  to  Union 
December  14, 1819.  Seceded  January  11, 1861.  Mont- 
gomery made  capital  of  Confederacy  February  4. 
1861.  Capital  subsequently  removed  to  Richmond, 
Va.  State  re-entered  Union  July  14, 1868. 

"ALABAMA,"  a  steam  vessel  of  900  tons,  with 
engines  of  300  horse-power,  constructed  by  Messrs. 
Laird,  at  Birkenhead,  England,  for  the  Confederate 
service;  launched  May  15, 1862.  During  the  judicial 
inquiries  regarding  her  character,  she  sailed  from 
the  Mersey  July  28,  the  day  before  the  British  gov- 
ernment telegraphed  to  detain  her.  Under  the- 
command  of  Captain  Semmes,  she  did  great  damage 
to  American  mercantile  shipping,  until  her  destruc- 
tion by  the  Federal  warship  "Kearsage,"  Captain 
Winslow,  off  Cherbourg,  June  19, 1864. 

Discussion  between  the  two  governments,  respect- 
ing claims  for  damage  by  the  "Alabama,"  1865. 

A  fruitless  convention  for  their  settlement,  by  a 
commission  signed  at  London  November  HI,  1868. 

Another  convention,  signed  by  the  earl  of  Claren- 
don and  Mr,  Reverdy  Johnson,  January  14 ;  rejected 
by  the  United  States  senate  April  13, 1869. 

Joint  commission  (British,  Earl  do  Grey,  Sir  Staf- 
ford Northcote  and  others;  American,  Secretary 
Fish,  General  Schenck,  and  others)  to  settle  fishery 
disputes,  Alabama  claims,  &c.,  announced  Febru- 
ary 9;  met  at  Washington  February  27;  signed  a 
treaty  at  Washington  May  8, 1871. 

Commission  for  Anglo-American  claims,  met  at 
Washington  September  25, 18J1. 

Formal  meeting  of  the  arbitration  commission  at 
Geneva  (adjourns  to  June  15)  December  1\  1>71. 

The  British  and  American  cases,  pre-ented  De- 
cember 20.  Great  excitement  in  England  at  the 
introduction  of  enormous  claims  for  indirect  losse^ 
into  the  American  case,  loss  by  transfer  of  trade- 
from  American  to  British  ships,  increased  rates  of 
marine  insurance,  and  losses  incident  to  the  pro- 
longation of  the  war,  January,  1^72. 

Correspondence  between  t  lie  governments :  British 
dispatch,  February  3;  reply.  March  1;  continued; 
counter  cases  presented  at  Geneva,  April  15.  ls72. 

Continued  correspondence,  draft  for  a  supplement- 
ary treaty,  by  which  both  nations  agree  in  future 
to  abstain  from  claims  for  indirect  losses ;  presented, 
to  American  senate;  approved  May  25.  1S7L'. 

The  British  government  object  to  certain  modifi- 
cations; further  correspondence;  great  excitement 
in  parliament;  proposed  adjournment  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  arbitration  commission;  differences 
about  the  mode  of  procedure ;  congress  adjourns, 
leaving  the  affair  unsettled,  June  10, 1872. 

The  Arbitration  tribunal,  consisting  of  Count 
Frederic  Sclopis  for  Italy  ;  President  Baron  Staempfl 
for  Switzerland;  Vicomto  d'ltajuba  for  Brazil ;  Mr. 
(i.  F.  Adams  for  United  States,  and  Sir  Alexander 
E.  Cockburn  for  Great  Britain,  meet  at  Geneva. 
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The  British  government  presents  a  note  of  the  exist- 
ing differences;  the  conference  adjourns  Juno  15. 
1872. 

Further  adjournment,  June  17;  the  arbitrators 
voluntarily  declare  that  the  indirect  claims  arc  in- 
valid and  contrary  to  international  law,  Jxino  19; 
President  Grant  consents  to  their  withdrawal 
June  25,  1872. 

The  British  government  withdraw  their  applica- 
tion for  adjournment  of  the  conference  June  27, 
1872. 

The  Arbitration  commission  records  its  decision 
against  the  indirect  claims,  and  the  proposed  long 
adjournment,  and  adjourns  to  July  15,  June  28, 
1872. 

Final  meeting;  all  the  arbitrators  agree  to  award 
damages  for  the  injuries  done  by  the  "Alabama;" 
four,  for  those  done  by  the  "  Florida :"  and  three 
for  those  done  by  the  "Shenandoah.  '  The  judg- 
ment not  signed  by  Sir  A.  Cockburn,  whose  reasons 
were  published;  the  damages  awarded  (including 
interest),  about  3,229, 166*.  13s.  4rf.;  those  claimed 
9,476,166$.  13s.  4d.  (Decision  based  on  the  admission 
of  a  new  ex-post  facto  international  law.  by  Great 
Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Washington.  September 
14,1872.) 

The  judgment  of  Sir  A.  Cockburn  (a  powerful 
and  indignant  reply  to  unjust  aspersions,  admitting 
the  award  for  the  *' Alabama;"  opposing  the  other 
awards  ;  yet  counseling  submission  to  the  judg- 
ment), signed  September  14  and  published  in  Lon- 
don Gazette  with  other  documents  September  20, 
1872. 

It  is  stated,  that  about  1,250,0001.  too  much  were 
awarded,  February,  1873. 

3,200,(K)0/.  were  voted;  the  receipt  of  3,196,8747. 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  Secretary  Fish  September  9, 
1873. 

All  awards  made ;  about  $8,000,000  surplus,  Decem- 
ber 21, 1876. 

The  surplus  increasing  by  interest,  1881. 

About  $9,500,(XJO,  March  31,  1885. 

Grand  historical  picture  of  the  International 
Alabama  Commissioners,  painted  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Car- 
penter, of  New  York,  presented  to  the  queen  by 
Mrs.  W.  Larson,  of  Newburgh,  on  the  Hudson, 
arrived  at  Windsor,  February  20, 1892. 

&l-a-band -Ite,  fal-a-band  -In,  s.  [Lat.  ala~ 
bandina  =  a  precious  stone,  named  from  Alabanda,  a 
town  in  Caria,  near  which  it  was  found.]  A  min- 
eral classed  by  Dana  among  the  sulphides  of  the 
Galena  division.  It  is  isometric,  occurs  in  cubes  and 
octahedrons,  or  more  usually  granularly  massive. 
Its  hardness  is  3'5  to  4,  its  sp.  gray.  3'95  to  4*04.  The 
luster  is  sub-metallic,  the  color  iron-black  with  a 
green  streak.  Its  composition  is  MnS=sulphur  36'7, 
manganese  63*3.  It  occurs  in  Mexico.  It  nas  been 
called  also  Manganblende,  Blumenbachit,  &c. 

al  -a-barch,  s.  [Lat.  alabarches=a  receiver  of 
taxes;  Gr.  alabarchcs,  possibly  a  corruption  of 
arabarches  (Liddell  d&  Scott)  •] 

Jewish  Archcp,ol.:  A  representative  and  ruler  of 
the  Jews  in  Alexandria,  elected  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Roman  emperor,  very  much  as  the  leading 
religious  communities  in  the  Turkish  empire  have 
heads  over  them,  recognized  by  the  Porte. 

"But  Philo,  the  principal  of  the  Jewish  embassnge,  a 
man  eminent  on  all  accounts,  brother  to  Alexander  the 
alabarch."—  Whist  on:  Josephits'  Antiq.,  bk.  xviii.,  8,  §  1. 

al-a-bast  -er,  s. ;  al-a-bas  -tre,  *al-a-blas- 
ter,  s.  &  a.  [In  Ger.  alabaster;  Fr.  albatre;  Sp., 
Port.,  and  Ital.  alabastro;  Lat.  alabaster  (m.  pi. 
alabastra)  =  (l)  a  tapering  box  made  for  holding 
ointment ;  (2)  a  rosebud ;  (3)  a  measure  of  capacity, 
holding  10  oz.  of  wine  or  9  of  oil.  From  Gr.  alaban- 
tros,  or  the  earlier  form  alabastos=(l)  the  mineral 
now  called  granular  gypsum ;  (2)  any  vessel  made  of 
it.  Alabaster  was  named  from  Alabastron  (near 
modern  AntinoG),  an  Egyptian  town  in  which  there 
was  a  manufactory  of  small  vessels  or  pots,  made 
formerly,  at  least,  from  a  stone  occurring  in  hills 
nearthotown,  though  ultimately  other  substances 
were  often  used,  not  excluding  even  gold.] 

T\  The  common  form  of  the  word  in  O.  Eng.  was 
alablaster. 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Any  material   from  which  small 
boxes  for  holding  ointment,  or  for  similar  purposes, 
were  made.    Judging  from  the  descriptions  of  The- 
ophrastus  and  Pliny,  the  stone  most    frequently 
employed  was  stalagmite  ^  often    called  in   conse- 
quence Oriental  Alabaster ;  in  other  cases  it  was  a 
variety  of  gypsum.     The  former  is  carbon  ate  of  lime, 
and  hard ;  the  latter  sulphate  of  lime,  and  .soft. 

".     .     .     Yet  I'll  not  shed  her  blood; 
Nor  scar  that  whiter  **kin  of  hers  than  snow, 
And  smooth  (is  monumental  nlnhnntci'." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  v.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

Min.:  Massive  gypsum,  either  white  or  delicately 
shaded.  A  granular  variety  is  found  in  England 
in  Cheshire,  and  a  more  compact  one  at  Ferry- 
bridge in  Yorkshire,  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  in 


Derbyshire ;  the  latter  has  been  made  into  columns 
for  mansion-houses,  and  is  extensively  manufactured 
at  Derby  into  cups,  basins,  or  other  vessels.  Some 
of  the  alabaster  occurring  near  the  town  just  men- 
tioned is  white,  while  some  has  veins  of  a  reddish- 
brown  color. 
B .  As  adje c t ive : 

1.  Lit.:  Made  of  alabaster. 

"  And,  behold,  a  woman  in  the  city,  which  was  a  sinner, 
when  she  knew  that  Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  the  Pharisee's 
house,  brought  an  alabaster  box  of  ointment." — Luke 
vii.  37. 

2.  Fig,:  White  and  transparent  like  alabaster. 

"  With  more  than  admiration  he  admired 
Her  azure  veins,  her  alabaster  skin." 

Shakesp.;  Tarquin  and  Lucrece,  418-9. 

al-a-bas  -trl-an,  a.  [ALABASTER.]  Made  of 
alabaster;  resembling  alabaster. 

al-a-bas  -trite,  s.  [Lat.  alabastrites;  Gr.  ala- 
bastites,  or  alabastitis,  properly  an  adj.,  alabas- 
trian.]  A  box,  vase,  or  other  vessel  of  alabaster 
used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  for  holding  per- 
fumes. 

al-a-bas  -trum,  s.    [Lat.]    [ALABASTER.] 

alabastrum  dendroid, s.  [£i't.=tree-likealabns- 
ter.l  A  kind  of  laminated  alabaster,  variegated 
with  dendritic  markings.  [DENDRITIC.]  Locality, 
the  province  of  Hohenstein. 

al-a-bas -trus,  s.  [Lat.  alahaster=\n  the  sense 
of  a  rose-bud.]  [ALABASTER.]  The  flower  of  a  plant 
when  in  the  state  of  a  bud. 

^T  Sometimes  written  alabastrum^  but  improperly. 
In  fact,  it  should  not  even  be  alabastrus,  but 
alabaster. 

a'-la-bejj,  s.  [Gr.  alabes,  or  allabes;  Lat.  alabeta 
=a  fish,  the  Silurus  anguillaris,  Linn.,  found  in  the 
Nile.}  A  genus  of  fisnes  of  the  order  Malacop- 
terygii  Apodes  and  the  Eel  family.  Locality,  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

a-lack',  inter j.  [In  Ger.  ach;  Fr.  hflas;  Pers. 
kalaka  =  perdition,  destruction ;  alaksadan  =  to 
perish.]  An  exclamation  of  sorrow  evoked  by 
personal  distress  or  pity  for  others. 

' '  But  then  transform'd  him  to  a  purple  0ower: 
Alack,  that  so  to  change  thee  Winter  had  no  power! " 
Milton:  Death  of  a  Fair  Infant. 

ta-lack  -a-day,  inter j.  [Alack  and  a-day.'} 
Alack-t he-day.  The  same  meaning  as  the  simpler 
word  ALACK. 

a-lac'-rl-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  aJcrc£r=cheerful,  brisk, 
gay ;  and  Eng.  -ous=full  of.]  Cheerful,  brisk,  gay. 

ta-lac  -rl-oiis-l^,  adv.  [ALACRIOUS.]  With 
alacrity  ;  with  cheerful  gaiety. 

"Epaminondasa/ocr/ousfj/  expired,  in  confidence  that  he 
left  behind  him  a  perpetual  memory  of  the  victories  he 
had  achieved  for  his  country."— Dr.  //.  More:  Govern- 
ment of  the  Tongue. 

ta-lac  -rl-ous-ness,  s.  [ALACRIOUS.]  The  qual- 
ity of  being  full  of  alacrity.  Sprightliness,  brisk- 
ness, cheerfulness,  or  even  gaiety  in  undertaking  or 
performing  duty. 

"To  infuse  some  life,  some  alacrioitunens  into  you.  for 
that  purpose  I  shall  descend  to  the  more  sensitive,  quick- 
ening, enlivening  part  of  the  text." — Hammond;  Ser., 
p.  553. 

a  lac  -rl-t^,  s.  [In  Fr.  allegresse:  Sp.  and  Port. 
alegria;  Ital.  allegressa,  allegria,  from  Lat.  alac- 
ritas  =  cheerfulness,  ardor,  eagerness ;  alacer  = 
cheerful,  brisk.]  Sprightliness,  vivacity,  brisk- 
ness, eagerness;  used  especially  of  the  cheerful 
ardor  with  which  certain  persons,  exceptionally 
constituted,  undertake  and  execute  duty. 

"K.  Rich.    Give  me  a  bowl  of  wine: 
I  have  not  that  alacrity  of  spirit, 
Nor  cheer  of  mind  that  I  WHS  wont  to  have." 

8hak«*p.i  Khuj  Richard  III.,  v.  3. 

"  The  young  nobles  of  his  court  had  tried  to  attract  his 
notice  by  exposing  themselves  to  the  hottest  fire  with  the 
same  gay  rilm-n'tx  with  which  they  were  wont  to  exhibit 
their  graceful  figures  at  his  balls."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eny., 
ch.  xvii. 

a-lac  -ta-ga,  s.  [In  the  Mongol  Tartar  language 
alactaga  is  said  to  mean = variegated  colt.]  The 
name  of  a  small  rodent,  the  Dipus  jaculus,  or  Syr- 
ian Jerboa.  It  is  found  from  Syria,  along  by  the 
north  of  India,  eastward  to  the  Pacific.  It  has 
often  been  confounded  with  the  common  Jerboa 
i.  IUjnttt  sagitta). 

a  lad,  -In-Ists,  s.  pi.  A  sect  of  freethinkers 
among  the  Mohammedans,  with  Ala  Eddin,  a 
learned  divine,  as  their  leader. 

alafran§aise  (approx.  a  la  fran'-sag),  adv. 
[Fr.]  According  to  the  French  practice;  as  the 
French  do. 

alagrecque,  a  la  grec  (a  la  grek),  used  as 
orfr.  &  s,  [Fr.]  After  the,  Greek  method. 

Arch.:  One  of  the  varieties  of  fret  ornament. 


ta-la  ke,  interj.  [ALACK.]  Alack,  alas!  (Scotch.y 
"  Alake.'  that  e'er  my  Muse  has  reason 
To  wyte  her  countrymen  wi'  treason." 

Burns:  Scotch  Drink, 

al  -a-llte,  s.  [From  Ala,  a  town  a  little  south  of 
Trent,  in  the  Tyrol;  and  ftfftos=stone.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Malacolite  or  Diopside,  which 
again  stands  in  a  similar  relation-  to  Pyroxene.  It 
occurs  in  broad  right-angled  prisms,  and  is  some- 
times colorless,  at  others  more  or  less  green. 
Bouvoisin  found  it  crystallized  in  twelve-sided 
prisms.  A  mineral  almost  the  same,  but  having" 
quadrangular  prisms,  he  denominated  Mussite, 
from  the  Mussa  Alp  where  it  occurs.  [MALACO- 
LITE, DIOPSIDE.] 

*a  -la-mi-rS,  s.  [O.  Ital.]  The  lowest  note  but 
one  in  three  septenaries  of  the  gamut  or  scale  of 
music. 

"  She  run  through  all  the  keys  from  a-la-mi-re  to 
double  gamut."  —  Gayton.-  Xotss  on  D.  Quix.,  p.  83. 

a-la-mdd-al'-It-?,  «.  [Fr.  a  la  mode  (q.  v.).) 
The  quality  of  being  according  to  the  "mode  "or 
fashion  prevailing  at  the  time. 

a  la  mode,  or  a  -la-mode,  adv.  &  s.  [Fr.  a  la 
mode.] 

A.  As  adverb:  According  to  the  fashion;  agree- 
ably to  the  custom  prevalent. 

^[  One  of  Hogarth's  series  of  pictures  is  called 
"Marriage  a  la  mode.'1 

"So  away  we  went,  slipping  and  sliding, 
Hop,  hop,  d  la  mode  de  '/>•«.(•  frogs." 

Coteper:  The  Distressed  Travelers. 

B.  As  substantive:  A  thin,  glossy,  black  silk  used 
for  hoods,  scarfs,  &c. 

"...  the  regular  exchange  of  the  fleeces  of  Oots- 
wold  for  thealamodes  of  Lyons."  —  Macaitlay;  Hist.  Eng.r 
ch.  xiiii. 

fa  la  mort  (a  la  mor),  a.  [Fr.  d  la  mort=to  the 
death,  or  to  death.]  Mournfully,  melancholy,  de- 
pressed in  spirits. 

"To  heal  the  sick,  to  cheer  the  alamort." 

fanshaice:  Litsiad,  v.  85. 


-  ,  adv.    [Eng.  a,'   land.]    At  land,  or  on 

land,  implying  (1)  motion  to,  terminating  upon,  at 
the  land. 

"  If  e'er  this  coffin  drive  aland." 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  Hi.  2. 

Or  (2)  rest  upon,  or  at  the  land.    (Sidney.) 
"Three  more  fierce  Urus,  in  his  angry  mood, 
Dash'd  on  the  shallows  of  the  moving  sand  ; 
And,  in  mid  ocean,  left  them  moor'd  alaii'l." 

Drydtn  . 

"1  Fish.  Why,  as  men  do  aland;  the  great  ones  eat  up 
the  little  ones."—  Shakesp..-  Pericles,  ii.  1. 

*a-land,     *a-lant  ,     *a-launt  ,     *a-launz  . 

[ALANT.] 

ta-la  ne,  a.    [ALONE.]    Alone.    (Scotch.) 
"Couldna  ye  let  the  leddy  alane  wi  your  whiggery?"— 

Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  vii. 

*a-lan  -er-ly,  adv.    [AXERLY.]    Only,  alone. 
ta-lange',  adv.    [ALONG.]    Along.    (Scotch.) 
"He  went  on  board  the  vessel  alany  wi'  him."  —  Scott: 
Guy  Manner  ing,  ch.  xi. 

*a-lan&  e,  *a-lyand  e,  «.  [A.  S.  eiehpnde.elelen,' 
d('sc=strange,  foreign,  a  foreign  country.]  Strange, 
exotic  (?).  (Prompt.  Parv.)  Fitted  to  make  one 
"  think  long  or  feel  lonely. 

*a-lan&  e-l$f,  *a-lyaund  -If,  adv.  [ALAXOE.] 
Strangely  (?).  (Prompt.  Parv.)  Tediously. 

*a-lan£'e-nesse,  *a-lyaund  -nesse,  s.  [AL- 
ANGE.J  Strangeness  (?).  (Prompt.  Pare.)  Tedium; 
loneliness. 

a-lan-&I  a  -$e-se,  or  a-lan  -&I  e-se  (Lat.), 
a.  Ian  -fcl-ads  (Eng.),  s.  pi.  [ALAXOIUM.]  A  nat- 
ural order  of  plants  akin  to  the  Myrtaceae,  Tom- 
bretaceee,  <fcc.  It  consists  of  large  trees  with  alter- 
nate, exstipulate  leaves,  corollas  with  sometimes  as 
many  as  ten  narrow  linear  rettexed  petals,  and  in- 
ferior drupaceous  fruit.  Locality,  Southern  Asia, 
especially  India.  In  1847,  Dr.  Lindley  estimated  the 
known  genera  at  three,  and  the  species  at  eight. 

a-lan  -&I-iim,  s.  [The  Malabar  name  Latinized.] 
A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Alangi- 
at-cip.  »>r  Alangiads.  "Tin1  Alnnifhim  dfcapetalnm 
ami  Itr.rtipetaiuni  are  said  by  the  Malays  to  have  a 
purgative  hydragogic  property.  Their  roots  are 
aromatic.  They  are  said  to  afford  good  wood  and 
edible  fruit." 

al'anglaise  fa  lan-gla  §et,  used  as  ath:  [Fr. 
aVAnglaise.]  In  the  English  method,  as  the  Eng- 
lish do. 

al-a-ni'ne,  «. 

Cht'iu.:  Amidopropionic  acid,  CaHs(NHi)O9"i 
{\H4(NH2)rO.OH.  A  nonatomic  acid,  which  can 
a  [so  form  definite  salts  with  acids.  It  is  obtained 
by  tin'  action  of  bromine  on  propionic  acid,  and  by 
acting  on  the  resulting  bromopropiouic  acia  by 


boll,    b<5y;     pout,    jdwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     §bin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tiau  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,    -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  •  bel,     del. 


alant 

Alcoholic  ammonia.  Alanine  is  homologous  with 
glycocine  and  isomeric  with  sarcosine.  It  can  also 
be  formed  by  boiling  a  mixture  of  aldehyde  ammo- 
nia, hydrocyanic  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid*.  It 
forms  nearly  rhombic  prisms.  Nitrous  acid  con- 
verts alanino  into  oxypropionic  acid. 

*a-lant ,  *a-land  ,  *a-launt ,  *a-launz',  s. 
(Norm.  Fr.  alan,  alant;  in  Sp.  *k  Ital.  alanu.]  A 
large  hunting  dog. 

"  Aboute  his  chare  wente  white  alattnz, 
Twenty  and  mo,  as  grete  as  eny  store." 

Clunicer:  C.  T.,  2,150-51. 

a-lan  -tin,  s.  [From  Dut.  and  Ger.  alant=ihe 
elecampane  plant  (Inula  heleniuni).]  The  same  as 
Inulin.  A  starchy  substance  extracted  from  the 
root  of  an  umbelliferous  plant,  the  Angelica  Arch- 
angelica. 

al'-ar,  a.  [Lat.  alarius,  rarely  «Iart*=pertain- 
ing  to  a  wing:  aZa=a  wing.J  Pertaining  to  a  wing, 
whether  that  word  be  used  in  a  strictly  literal,  or  in 
a  more  or  less  figurative  sense. 

Anat.:  The  alar  cartilage  is  the  "wing"  of  the 
nose.  (Todd  &  Bowman:  Phys.  Anat.,  ii.  2.) 

*a-larg  e,  r.  i.  &  t.    [LARGE.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  grow  largely. 

"  Swiche  part,  in  their  nativite, 
Was  them  alurged  of  beute." — Chaucer:  Dreme. 

B.  Trans. :  To  enlarge,  to  make  great. 

"Thou  shuMist  alarge  my  seed  asthegrauel  of  the  see." 
—  Wycliffe:  Genesis  ixiii.  12. 

&-lar  -I-a,  R.  [Lat.  alarius= 
winged;  from  afa  =  a  wing].  A 
genus  of  sea-weeds  bolanguig  to 
the  order  Fucaceee,  or  Sea- 
wracks,  and  the  tribe  Laminari- 
dee.  In  the  classification  of  Mr. 
Harvey,  it  is  of  the  sub-class 
Melanospermeee,  or  Dark-snored 
Algae.  One  species,  A.  esculenta, 
called  by  the  Scotch  Balderlocks, 
i»  used  for  food,  after  being 
stripped  of  its  thin  part,  by  the 
poorer  classes  in  Ireland,  Scot- 
land, Iceland,  Denmark,  and  the 
Faroe  Isles.  [BALDERLOCKS.] 
The  Alaria  shoot  out  into  the 
water  from  their  slender  yet  Ftiff 
-terns,  which  are  surrounded  at 
their  top  by  a  beautiful  collar  of 
short  and  sinuous  ribbons,  from 
the  center  of  which  rises  a  thong- 
like  leaf  fifteen  or  twenty  yards 
long,  which,  at  its  commence- 
ment, is  narrow,  then  continues 
an  equal  sizet  and  at  last  gradu- 
ally narrows  into  a  point. 

a-larm  ,  *a-lar  -urn,  *al'arm  e,  *a-larm  e,  s. 

JSw.&Dut.a/arm;  Dan,  allarm,  alarm;  Ger.  I firm t 
flrmen=noise,  bustle,  uproar,  alarm;  Wei.  alarm; 
Fr.  a  Jamie;  Sp.  alarma;  Ital.  allarme.  alVarme^ 
from  alle—to  the ;  anne.  arma=arms.  When  the  O. 
Kng.  form  aVarme  is  compared  with  the  Ital.  alV 
arrne,  as  lias  been  done  by  Richardson,  Wedgwood, 
and  others,  it  is  seen  that  the  English  word  is 
from  the  Italian,  and  means '4To  arms."  (Seethe 
ox.  from  Holland's  Livy.)  The  spelling  alarum 
evidently  arises  from  a  vocalization  of  the  r 
eound.] 
A.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Objectively: 

*1.  "To  arms!"  an  exclamation  designed  to  act 
as  a  summons  to  arms,  with  the  view  of  mooting 
and  resisting  an  enemy. 

"This  eayd,  he  runs  downe  with  as  great  a  novae  and 
flhowting  as  he  could,  crying,  Al'arme,  help  citizens,  the 
castle  is  taken  by  the  enemie:  come  away  to  defense!" — 
Holland;  Livy,  p.  831,  quoted  by  Richardson. 

2.  Sxich  a  summons  given  in  some  other  way  than 
literally  by  the  use  of  the  words  ''To  arms."    [B.1.J 
{Spec.)    \\  aming  of  danger  given  by  the  trumpet. 

"  .  .  .  becanse  thon  hast  heard,  O  my  aoul,  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet,  the  alarm  of  war."— Jer.  v.  19. 

*~  Honce  arise  such  expressions  as  "  to  blow  an 
alarm,"'  or  "  to  sound  an  alarm."  the  former  rare, 
the  latter  common. 

"Blow  ye  the  trumpet  in  /inn,  and  sound  an  alarm  in 
my  holy  mountain."— Joe/  ii.  1. 

If  A  false  alarm.    [B.  1.] 

H.  A  warning  of  dangers,  not  connected  with  wars. 

"No  powdered  pest,  proficient  in  the  art 
Of  sounding  an  alarm,  assaults  these  doors 
Till  the  street  rings;  no  stationary  steeds*." 

Cowper:  Task,  bk.  iv. 

4.  Any  tumult  or  disturbance. 

"  Crowds  of  rivals  for  Ihy  mother's  charms 
Thy  pulut'B  till  with  insults  anil  ulnrnn." 

1'ope:  Homer's  Oilyssey. 
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II.  Subjectively:  Fear,  especially  mingled  with 
surprise;  sudden  and  deep  apprehension  of  ap- 
proaching peril. 

"The  city  is  now  filled  with  a/arm  at  the  near  approach 
of  the  redoubtable  enemy."—  Lewis:  Early  Rom.  Hist., 
ch.  xii.,  pt.  ii.,  §  22. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Mil. :  The  sound  of  a  trumpet  or  other  signal 
used  in  time  of  war,  summoning  soldiers  to  their 
posts  to  meet  a  threatened  danger  which  has  sud- 
denly arisen. 

IT  A  false  alarm  is  an  alarm  given  by  order  of  a 
military  commander,  either  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  obtaining  needed  repose,  or  to  try  the  vigil- 
ance of  his  own  sentinels. 

"One  historian  even  describes  the  stratagem  of  the 
false  alarm  at  the  games  as  intended,  not  to  furnish  a 
pretext  for  the  war,  but  to  overcome  the  reluctance  and 
inertness  of  the  Volscians."— Lewis:  Early  Rom.  Hist. 
(,1855),  ch.  xii.,  pt.  ii.,  g  23. 

2.  Afech. :  A  contrivance  designed  to  enable  one 
to  awake  at  a  particular  hour,  or  to  be  used  for 
some  similar  purpose.    It  is  to  this  signification 
that  the  spelling  alarum  has  become  especially  at- 
tached.   [ALARM-CLOCK.  ALARM-WATCH.] 

3.  Fencing:  An  appeal  or  challenge, 
alarm-bell,  alarum-bell,  s.  A  bell  rung  on  any 

sudden  emergency,  and  designed  to  give  prompt 
and  extensive  warning  of  the  danger  which  has 
arisen. 

"  Ne'er  readier  at  alarttm-belC s  call 
Thy  burghers  rose  to  man  thy  wall, 
Than  now,  in  danger,  shall  be  thine." 

Scott:  Marmion,  c.  v.,  Introd. 
"  Ring  the  alarum-bell  !  let  folly  quake." 

Ryron:  Euy.  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

alarm-clock,  s.  A  clock  so  contrived  as  to  strike 
loudly  at  a  particular  hour,  say  that  at  which  one 
ought  to  awake  in  the  morning. 

alarm- Kiin, «. 

Milit. :  A  gun  fired  to  give  notice  that  sudden 
cause  for  alarm,  or  at  least  for  vigilance,  has 
arisen. 

alarm-post,  a. 

Milit.:  A  post  or  station  to  \vhich  soldiers  are  di- 
rected to  repair  if  danger  suddenly  arise. 

alarm-watch,  s.  A  watch  capable,  like  a  clock, 
of  striking  the  hours.  (Spec.)  A  watch  so  con- 
structed that  it  can  strike  frequently  at  a  certain 
hour,  say  that  at  which  one  desires  to  awake  from 
sleep. 

"  You  shall  have  a  gold  alarm-watch,  which,  as  there 
may  be  cause,  shall  awake  you." — Sir  T.  Herbert. 

alarm-gauge,  «.  A  piece  of  mechanism  at- 
tached to  a  steam-engine,  and  designed  to  give 
warning  when  there  is  a  dangerous  pressure  of 
steam,  or  when  the  water  has  sunk  so  low  in  the 
boiler  as  totthreaten  an  explosion. 

a-larm ,  a-lar  -urn,  *a-larm  e,  v.  t.  [From  the 
s.  In  Dan.  larme=to  alarm,  to  make  a  noise,  to 
bawl,  to  bustle;  Ger.  l&rmen=to  make  a  noise,  to 
bluster;  Fr. alarmer ;  Sp. a/armor;  Port. alarmer; 
Hal.  allarmare.]  [ALARM,  «.] 

*1.  To  summon  to  arms. 

2.  To  give  notice  of  approaching  danger. 

"Withered  murder 
i,   a.ir » <n' < i  by  his  sentinel  the  wolf, 
Whose  howl's  his  watch)  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace 
Moves  like  a  ghost."—  Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  1.  - 

"  The  wasp  the  hive  a/arms 
With  louder  hums,  and  with  unequal  arms." 

Addison. 

3.  To  inspire  with  apprehension  of  coming  evil ; 
to  terrify. 

"...  his  ghastly  look  surprised  and  alarmed  them." 
M-i'-niil'i'i:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

4.  To  disturb  in  any  way. 

"...    and,  threat1  ning  still  to  throw, 
With  lifted  hands,  alarm'' d  the  seas  below." 

Dry  den. 

a-lar  med,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ALARM,  r.] 
"The  white  pavilions  rose  and  fell 
On  the  (//»rmed  air." 

Longfellow:  The  Beleaguered  City. 

a  larm'-lftg,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [ALARM,  r.] 

"  It  may  be  doubted  whether  our  country  has  ever 
passed  through  a  more  alarming  crisis  thim  that  of  the 
first  week  of  July,  1(190."—  Mn^itilntc  lii^t.  Eny.,  ch.  xv. 

a-larm  -Ing-ly4,  a  dr.  [ALARMING.]  In  a  man- 
ner to  alarm,  to  an  extent  to  cause  alarm. 

" .  .  .  alarmingly  rapid." — Macuulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  iii. 

a-larm  -1st,  s.    [Eng.  alarm  ;  -ist.    In  Fr.  alarm- 
/V'.|     A  person  of  a  temperament  the  reverse  of 
sanguine,  who  in  all  contingent  matters  forebodes 
tin- worst,  and  at  times  of  excitement  perpetually 
raises  needless  alarms. 
*'  Tod  says,  "The  word  is  qxiito  modern." 
"English  alarmint*  regard   India    us  already  wrested 
from  us."— Times,  Nov.  16,  1877. 


alaudinae 

a-lar  -um,  s.    [ALARM.] 

a-lar  -urn,  r.  t.    [ALARM.] 

al-ar-y4,  a.  [Lat,  aJ«raiS=pertainingtoa  wing; 
from  ala— a  wing.] 

Nat.  Science :  Or  the  form  of  a  wing. 

a-las',  interj.  [Cut.  helaas;  Fr.  htlas;  Ital. 
lasso.] 

1.  Applied  to  one's  own  ca#e:  An  exclamation  ex- 
pressive of  sorrow  or  grief. 

"Alan,  how  little  from  the  grave  we  claim! 
Thou  but  preseiVst  a  form,  and  I  a  name."—  Pope. 

2.  Applied  to  Hie  case  of  another,  or  others,  or  to 
things:  An  exclamation  expressive  of  pity  and  con- 
cern.    (Often  followed  by  for.) 

".  .  .  Alas  for  all  the  evil  abominations  of  the  house 
of  Israel!"—  Ezek.  vi.  11. 

Alas  a  day,  or  Alas  the  day:  Ah!  unhappy  day! 
"Alas  a  day!  you  have  ruined  my  poor  mistress  .   .  .  ." 
— Congreve. 

"  Alas  the  day!  I  never  gave  him  cause." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  4. 

Alas  the  while :  Ah  !  unhappy  time ! 

"For  pale  and  wan  he  was,  alas  the  while.'" 

Spenser. 

A-las-9l-a'-nl,  s.  pi.  [From  Alasco,  an  altera- 
tion for  euphony's  sake  of  Laschi,  the  name  of  a 
Polish  Protestant  nobleman.] 

Church  Hist.:  A  sect  of  Protestants  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  who,  in  opposing  Luther's  doctrine 
of  consubstantiation,  maintained  that  the  words, 
*'  This  is  my  body,"  pronounced  by  Christ  in  insti- 
tuting the  Eucharist,  referred  not  to  the  bread 
simply,  but  to  the  whole  sacramental  action  in  the 
supper. 

A-las-ka,  s.  A  Territory  of  the  United  States. 
Discovered  by  Vitus  Behring  1741.  and  became 
Russian  territory  by  right  of  discovery.  Purchased 
by  United  States  for  $7,2(K),OUO,  1867,  as  a  deed  of 
gratitude  to  Russia  for  her  course  in  the  American 
civil  war,  and  is  a  prospective  source  of  enormous 
mineral,  fur;  agricultural,  and  timber  wealth.  Gov- 
ernor appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  purchase  of  Russian  America  (Alaska) 
is  the  event  by  which  Mr.  Johnson's  administration 
is  most  favorably  remembered  [BEHRING  SEA; 
SEALING.] 

a-las  -mSd-Sn,  s.  fGr.  a,  priv. ;  c/a*7na=metal 
beaten  out,  a  metal  plate;  odows,  genit.  (xiontos=& 
tooth.]  Say's  name  for  a  genus  of  Mollusks  now 
reduced  under  Unio  (q.  v.). 

fa-la'te,  adv.    [Eng.  a  =  on;  late.]    Lately. 
"  Where  chilling  frost  alate  did  nip, 
There  llasheth  now  n  fire." 

Greene;  Ditty  of  Doralicia. 

a-la  te,  a-la  -ted,  a.  [Lat.  alatus  =  winged, 
from  ala  =  a  wing.] 

tA.  Ord.Lang.:  Having  wings  (lit.  or  fig.)* 

"  Power,  like  all 
things  <t/.'t>'>/.  seldom 
rests  lonir  in  any  con- 
tinued line."—  Water- 
house:  Apology  fitr 
Learning,  Ac.  (1653), 
p.  66. 

B.  Technically: 
I.  Nat.  Science : 

1.  Zoo/.:   Having 
wings  in  the  literal 
sense. 

2.  Bot. :  Having  a 
thin      expanded 
margin,  as  the  fruit 
of     the     sycamore 
(Acer    pseudoplat- 
anug ),   various 
stems,  &c. 

II.  Architecture:  Winged  Stem. 

Of  a  building :  Having  wings. 

"Nainby,  Lincolnshire— from  an  alate  temple  there;  as 
the  name  testifies;  Heb.  yanaph,  alatu8."—Stukeley: 
Palceoyr.  Sacra.  (1763),  p.  73. 

a  lat'-Sr-e,  Lat.  prep,  and  substantive  used  as 
adj.  [Lat.  (lit.)  =  from  the  side.  ]  A  legate  a 
latere  is  a  legate  who  counsels  or  assists  the  pope. 
[LEGATE.] 

al-a-te'rn,  *al  -a-tern  -us,  s.  [Lat.  a/afernu*.] 
The  name  given  to  a  species  of  Rhaimius,  the  broad- 
leaved  alatern  (R.  alnft'rnuK),  an  ornamental  ever- 
green, with  flowers  much  frequented  by  bc.-s. 

*'The«fVifrrHif.s,  which  we  have  lately  received  from  the 
hottest  p»rt«  of  Lan^ueiioc,  thrives  with  us  in  England, 
an  if  it  were  an  indigene." — Evelyn, 

a-lau'-da,  s.  [  Lat.  a7«i«/a=lark.]  The  lark.  A 
genus  of  birds  constituting  the  type  of  the  sub- 
family Alaudimi»  (q.  v.).  Tho  species  occur  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  [LARK.] 

a-lau-dl  -nae.H.  pi.  [Lat.  f//</(M/«=lark.]  Larks. 
A  sub-family  of  Friugillidpe.  or  Finches.  It  is  allied 
to  the  Einberiziim',  or  Buntings,  and  yet  has  in  the 
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alauna 

elongated  hind  claw  and  the  great  development  of 
the  tertiary  quills  a  close  affinity  to  the  genus 
Anthus,  or  Pippits,  in  quite  another  tribe  of  birds, 

[ALAUDA.] 

fc-lau -nfc,  s.  [Alauna,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  Scotland.] 

Zoo?.:  A  genus  of  Crustacea  belonging  to  the 
family  Cumadae.  -4.  rostrata  has  been  found  in  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  but  is 
rare. 

*9.-l&unt',  *a-launz  , 
s.  [ALANT.] 

*9--la'ye,  s.    [ALLOT.] 

alb,  *albe,  s.  [Eccles. 
Lat.  alba,  from  Lat. 
oZ6u4=white.l 

Eccles. :  A  long  linen 
robe  hanging  down  to 
the  feet,  worn  by  offici- 
ating priests.  Anciently 
it  was  used  also  by 
those  newly  baptized, 
whence  the  first  Sunday 
after  Easter,  on  which 
they  appeared  in  it, 
Was  called  Dominica  in 
albis  (literally,  the 
Lord's  day  in  albs ; 
meaning,  when  albs 
were  worn). 

"  Each  priest  adorn'd  was  in  a  surplice  white; 
The  bishops  donn'd  their  albs  and  copes  of  state." 
Fairfax;  Tu&so,  ii.  4. 

"They  fthe  bishops]  shall  have  upon  them  in  time  of 
their  ministration,  besides  their  rochet,  a  surplice  or  alb, 
and  a  cope  or  vestment." — Rubric  of  K,  Edw.  VI. 

*alb,  s.    An  old  Turkish  coin,  called  also  ASFEH. 

al  ba,  a.  [Lat.,  the  fern.  sing,  of  albus,  -a,  -um 
=white.j  Used  in  composition = white. 

alba  terra,  s.  [Lat.=white  earth.]  A  name  for 
the  so-called  philosopher's  stone.  (2)  A  kind  of 
white  earth  largely  used  in  adulterating  sugar 
candies. 

al  -ba,  s.    (1)  [Ec.  Lat.]  An  alb.    (2)  A  pearl. 

*alba  firma,  s.  [Lat,  firmus,  -a,  -um  =  firm, 
strong,  steadfast;  alba  — of  pearly  luster.]  Rent 
paid  in  silver,  and  not  in  corn;  the  latter  method 
being  sometimes  denominated  black  mail.  Alba 
firma  was  sometimes  called  also  album,  from  neut. 
of  a/&us=white. 

al-ba-Cb're,  al-bl-cbre,  «.  [Port,  albacora, 
albecora;  from  bacora  =  a  little  pig.]  Several  fishes 
of  the  Scomberidee,  or  Mackerel  family. 

1.  The  Albacore,  or  Albicore,  of  the  Atlantic  near 
the  West  Indies,  is  the  Thynnus  albacorus.    It  is 
esteemed  for  the  table.  Sometimes  the  name  is  used 
more  loosely  for  other  species  of  Thynnus,  not  even 
excluding  the  well-known  Tunny  (Thynnus  vulgaris). 
"The aibicore  that  followeth  night  and  day 
The  flying-fish,  and  takes  them  for  his  prey." 

Darors:  Secrets  of  Angling,  ii. 
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times,  also,  it  is  named  the  Man-of-war  Bird.   There 
is  a  northern  species  near  Buhring  Straits.  [DIOME- 

DEA.] 

"...    whales  and  seals,  petrels  and  albatross."— Dar- 
win: Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  viii. 

(See  also  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner.) 
al-be  -do,  8.    [  Lat.=  the  color  white,  whiteness.] 
Astron. :  A  term  used  in  describing  planets  and 
caning  "  the  proportion  diffusedly  reflected  by  an 
ement  of  surface  of  the  solar  light  incident  on 


album 

case  of  white  mice  and  white  rabbits;  it  occurs, 
however,  occasionally,  though  not  very  frequently, 
in  the  human  race,  especially  among  the  darker 
colored  varieties  or  sub-varieties  of  mankind.  The 
Isthmus  of  Darien  and  Africa  have  been  mentioned 
as  special  localities  for  it.  A  human  albino  lias  I  In: 


meani 
elemei 
such  element. 

tai  -be-It,  *al  -be,  *al  -bee,  conj.  [Eng.  all;  be; 
it  =  bo  it  all.]  Be  it  so,  admit,  although,  notwith- 
standing. (Obsolescent.) 

"  I  Paul  have  written  it  with  mine  own  hand.  I  will  re- 
pay it :  albeit  I  do  not  say  to  thee  how  thou  owest  unto  me 
even  thine  own  self  besides."— Philem.  19. 

"  Departed  thence:  albee  his  woundes  wyde, 
Not  thoroughly  heald,  unready  were  to  ryde." 

Spenser:  F.  <).,  I.,  v.  46. 

al-ber -I-a,  s.  [From  Lat.  a/6iw=white,  or, 
according  to  Meyrick,  from  a  people  called  the 

Her.:  A  shield  without  ornament  or  armorial 
bearing. 

&1  -bert-lte,  s.  [From  Albert  county.  New  Bruns- 
wick, where  it  was  first  found.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  asphaltum,  from  the  typical 
specimens  of  which  it  differs  in  being  only  partially 
soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and  in  fusing  imper- 
fectly when  heated.  It  is  looked  on  as  an  inspis- 
sated and  oxygenated  petroleum.  It  is  found  fill- 
ing an  irregular  fissure  in  rocks  of  Lower  Carbonif- 
erous age  in  Nova  Scotia. 

al  -be"r-type,  s.  A  rapid  process  of  photography, 
in  which  a  plate  is  prepared  by  photographic  ap- 
pliances, and  then  treated  with  printing  ink.  Ex- 
cellent pictures  are  obtained  in  this  way.  The  proc- 
ess is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  lithography. 

al-beV-gent,  o.  [Lat.  albescens,  pr.  par.  of  al- 
6eaco=to  become  white.] 

Bot. :  Becoming  white ;  whitish. 

al'-bl-core,  s.    [ALBACOBE.J 

•ai-blf-I-ca-tion,  'al-blf-I-ca  -cloun,  «.    [Lat. 
albus=-whitei  /acto=to  make.] 
O.  Chem. :  The  act  or  process  of  making  white. 
"Oure  tourneys  eek  of  calcinacioun, 
And  of  watres  albfjlcacfoun." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12.732-3. 

Al'-bl-gen-ses.,  s.  pi.    [In  (Jer.  Albigenser;  Fr. 
Ibigeois;  from    the   town  of   Albi    (Albigen),   in 


-  . -re  white.  The  piffmennun  nnjrum  is 

deficient  in  the  eyes,  and  these  organs  have  a  pink- 
ish appearance,  produced  by  the  visibility  of  the 
blood  in  the  choroid  and  iris ;  moreover,  they  are 
painful  when  exposed  to  light  of  even  the  ordinary 
intensity. 

Al'-bl  6n,  8.  [In  Ger.  and  Fr.  Albion;  Lat.  albuff 
=white.  From  the  white  cliffs  of  Dover,  <fcc.j  An. 
old  name  of  England  still  retained  in  poetry. 

Al-bl-re  -6,  s.  [Corrupted  Arabic  (?).]  A  fixed 
star  of  the  third  magnitude,  called  also  (Beta)  Cygni. 
It  is  in  the  head  of  the  Swan.  It  is  a  beautiful  double 
star— the  primary  one  orange,  and  the  smaller  one 
blue. 

al-blte,  s.  [In  Ger.  albit,  from  Lat.  albus  = 
white,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).  So  named  from 
its  color  by  Gahn  and  Berzelius  in  1814.]  A  mineral 
classed  by  Dana  in  his  Feldspar  group  of  Unisil- 


typically  white,  though  sometimes  it  is  more  highly 
colored.  Its  comp.  is  silica,  68'6;  alumina,  19'6;  soda, 
11'8=100.  Dana  divides  it  into— Var.  1 :  Ordinary. 
(a)  In  crystals  or cleavable masses;  (b)  Aventurine; 
(c)  Moonstone,  including  Peristerite;  (d)  Pericline; 
(f)  Hyposclerite;  (f)  (Lamellar)  Cleavelandite. 
Var.  2. :  Compact  albitic  felsite.  Albite  enters  into 


Aquitaine,  at  which  a  council  which  condemned 
them  was  held  in  A.  D.  1176 ;  or  from  Albigesium,  a 
mediaeval  name  of  Languedoc,  where  they 
abounded.] 

1.  Specifically:  A  sect  which  is  believed  to  have 
sprang  from  the  old  Paulicians  [PACLiciAvs]  of 
Bulgaria,  and  which  received  the  further  names  of 


various   rocks;    with    hornblende,   it    constit 

diorite  or  green-stone.    It  occurs  also  in  some  g 

ites;  in  the  state  of  felsite  it  is  the  base  of  albite 
porphyry  and  granulite.  It  is  closely  akin  to  OLIO- 
OGLASE  (q.  v.).  (Dona.) 

albite  felsite,  albitic  felsite,  s.    [See  above.] 

albite  porphyry,  s.  A  porphyry  of  which  the 
base  is  albite. 

al  bit  -Ic,  o.  [ALBITE.]  Pertaining  to  albite. 
Composed  in  greateror  smaller  proportion  of  albite. 

^  "  Adinole  is  probably  albitic." — Dana:  Min.,  p.  351. 
^al'-bfil-Ite,  al'-b6l-Itll,  s.    [Lat.  o£6us=white; 
Gr.  W/tos=:stoue.]    A  cement  prepared  by  calcining 
magnesite  (carbonate  of   magnesia),  and  mixing 
the  magnesia  thus  obtained  with  silica. 

al-bbr'-fc,  s.  [From  Lat.  albor=the  white  of  an 
egg;  albus= white.] 

Old  Med. :  The  name  formerly  given  to  a  disease, 
said  to  be  a  sort  of  itch  or  rather  leprosy.  It  was- 
seated  in  the  face,  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  Ac. 

ll-bb'r  -ak,  s.  [Arab  ai=the ;  and  doorao.]  The 
animal  on  which  Mohammed  is  said  by  his  fol- 
lowers to  have  performed  his  night  journey  to 
Paradise,  [BORAK.] 


slowly  crniMiiK  in  the  Pacific,  but  deserting  those 
which  are  becalmed,  or  which  are  sailing  rapidly, 
They  seek  the  proximity  of  a  ship  to  protect  them 
against  the  sword-fish. 


either  alcohol  or  ether. 

il-ban-en  -ses.,  il-ban-en  -sl-ang  (»l  as  shi), 
s.  pi.  [From  Alby,  in  Montferrat,  where  their  eccle- 
siastical head  lived.]  A  sub-division  of  the  sect 
called  Cathari,  who  rejected  the  Manicha?an  doc- 
trine of  the  two  principles,  and  were  closely  akin  to 
the  Albigenses.  [ALBIGEXSES,  CATHAKI.]  (Mo- 


al-ba-nl,  al-ba-nl  stone,  s.    [  From  the  Alban 

hills  near  Rome.]  A  dark  volcanic  tuff,  the  peperino 
of  Italian  geologists;  used  as  a  building  stone  in 
Rome  before  marble  came  into  extensive  use. 

al-bas   trfis,  s.    [ALABASTRCS.] 

al-ba-ta,  «.  [Lat.  uHmfK«=clotried  in  white.] 
What  is  more  familiarly  known  as  German  silver. 
[  SILVER.] 

al-ba-tr5ss,  *al-ba-tros,  s.  [Ger.  albatross; 
Fr.  albatros;  all  from  Port,  alcatros  or  <tlc<rtrn*; 
introduced  into  Eng.  by  Dampier.  altered  by  Grew 
to  albitros,  and  by  Edwards  to  albatros  ((friflith's 
furii'i:  vol.  viii.,  1829,  p.  571).]  A  large  sea-bird. 
In-longing  to  the  Procellarida1,  or  Petrel  family.  It 
is  the  Diomedf-a  efulans  of  Liunspus.  When  young 
it  is  of  a  sooty  or  brown  color,  but  when  mature  it 
is  white  with  black  wings.  It  nestles  on  elevated 
land,  and  lays  numerous  eggs,  which  are  edible.  It 
has  a  voice  as  loud  as  that  of  the  ass.  From  its 

«*«ilrtr   it«  liirrrn  «!7fv  nrnnnn tinir  tr\  n«  fyin^h   (1C  fiftffin 


eleventh  century,  and  in  the  twelfth  they  spread  to 
the  south  of  France.  In  most  respects  they  held 
primitive  Scripture  doctrine,  though,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  with  a  tinge  of  Manichfe_ism.  They  had 
the  courage  to  carry  out  their  religious  convictions 
when  the  Church  of  Rome  was  in  the  plenitude  of 
its  power. 

2.  In  a  more  general  sense :  All  the  so-called  here- 
tics in  Languedoc,  whatever  their  origin,  who  imi- 
tated the  Albigenses  in  casting  off  the  authority  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Against  these  of  every  name 
a  crusade  was  let  loose  by  Innocent  III.  in  A.  D. 
1209,  and  when  it  had  done  its  work  the  further 
suppression  of  the  sect  was  handed  over  to  the  In- 
quisition. (Mosheim :  Church  History.) 

Al-bl-&en  -sl-?,n  (si  as  shi),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  Albigenses. 

"The  energy  of  Innocent  the  Third,  the  zeal  of  the 
young  orders  of  Francis  and  Dominic,  and  the  ferocity  of 
the  Crusaders  whom  the  priesthood  let  loose  on  an  unwar- 
like  population,  crushed  the  Albigensian  churches." — 

M:i,;iiililll:   Hist.  Elig.,  Ch.  i. 

al'-bln,  al  -bine,  «.  [In  Ger.  albin,  from  Lat. 
dMi<s=white.]  A  mineral,  a  variety  of  apophyllite 
It  occurs  in  opaque  white  cubical  crystals  in 
Bohemia. 

al-bln-Ism,  al-bi  -no-lsjm,  s.  [Eng.  albino; 
-ism.]  The  state  of  an  albino. 

"Every  one  must  have  heard  of  cases  of  alMnism, 
prickly  skin,  hairy  bodies,  Ac.,  appearing  in  several  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family."—  IMinrni:  (tr/yin  o/.tyet-iV.s,  ch.  i. 

al-bi  -no,  al-bi  -no,  s.  [In  Ger.  albino;  Dut. 
and  Fr.  albinos;  Port.  fiJbino;  Lat.  albineus  — 
whitish;  fr.  Lat.  ,<iM»s=white.  The  name  came 
originally  from  the  Portuguese,  who  applied  it  to 
white  negroes  seen  in  Africa.]  .A  man  or  animal 
abnormally  white,  and  with  pinkish  eyes.  The 
phenomenon  must  have  struck  most  people  in  the 


vessels,  which  become  visible  when  inflamed. 

al-bu  gin  -e-eus,  al-bu  -feln-ous,  a.  [In  Sp.  nl 
bugineo;  from  Lat.  iilbugini*.  genit.  of  albugo 
(q.  v.).]  Resembling  the  white  of  an  egg.  [ALBUGO.  I 

"Eggs  will  freeze  in  the  albuginous  part  thereof." — • 
Browne.  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

"I  opened  it  by  incision,  giving  vent,  first  to  an  nll'ir- 
gineoux,  then  to  a  white  concocted  matter:  upon  which  the 
tumor  sunk." — Wiseman :  Surgery. 

albuglneous  humor,  s.  The  aqueous  humor 
of  the  eye. 

albugineous  tunic,  s.  The  same  as'ALBCGixEA 
(q.  v.). 

&l~bu  ~£0t  ^-  [Lflt.  (tlbufjo  —  (1)  n  disoflse  of  tho 
eye  i  ci//>w(/o—film  j  (2)  w/.,  scurf  on  the  hojid.l 

Med  :  A  white  speck  on  tho  oyes,  called  by  Dr. 
Wallis  the  albufftnQUS*  or  pearly  corneal  speck- 
Other  names  given  to  it  have  been  speck,  applied 
when  it  is  seated  superficially;  drution*  when  it  is 
deeper ;  and  peor?,  when  it  somewhat  projects.  It 
arises  from  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  eye. 

ar~b\ll--9>,  a  [Lat.  albitla,  fern,  of  albulust  -a— 
whitish  ]  A  f?enus  of  fishes  belongingr  to  tho 
order  Malacopteryjfii  Abdominalos,  anil  the  family 
Clupeidw  (Herrings).  Several  species  exi-^t. 

al  bum,  g.  [In  Fr.  album;  Lat.  album=tb0 
color  whito,  anythins  white.  Among  the  Romans, 
specially  (1)  the  tablets  on  which  the  Pontifox 
Maximum  retfistcrvo!  the  chief  events  of  the  year; 
(2)  those  on  which  the  edicts  of  tho  Praetor  were  in- 
scribed ;  (:i)  any  register.  | 

1.  In  ancient  times:   In  the  senses  mentioned  in 
the  etymology. 

2.  In  the  Middle  Ages: 

(a)  A  register  of  saints;  a  muster-roll  of  soldiers. 

(b)  An  ordinary  letter. 

(c)  Rent  paid  in  silver.    [ALB.v  FIRMA.] 


boll,     b(Jy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     cliin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,      Xenoplion,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -Man  =  shan.      -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -§lon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    A-c.  =  bel,     del. 


album  Graecum 
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alceclinid.se 


B.  A'otr:  A  book  tastefully  bound,  and  kept 
chiefly  by  ladies  to  be  filled,  as  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself,  with  scraps  of  poetry,  or  autographs, 
photographs,  or  anything  similar. 

album  Graecum,  s.  [Lat.  (/rt.)=Greek  white.]  A 
name  given  to  the  excrement  of  dogs,  which  De- 
comes  white  as  chalk  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is 
used  also  of  the  dung  of  hyenas,  which  is  almost  of 
the  same  composition  as  bone,  and  nearly  as  dura- 
ble; among  other  places  it  has  been  found  abun- 
dantly in  a  fossil  state  in  the  celebrated  Kirkdale 
Cavern,  twenty-five  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  York,  described 
by  Dr.  Buckland  in  his  Reliquiae  Diluviance. 

*al -btt-me -an,  a.  [ALBUM.]  Pertaining  to  an 
album. 

al-btt  -mSn,  al-bu  -mln,  «.  [Lat.,  whence  Fr. 
albumine,  Port,  albumina,  Ital.  albume.] 

1.  Chem. :  The  name  of  a  class  of  Albuminoids 
{q.  v.)  that  are  soluble  in  water,  as  serum  (q.  v.) 
and  egg  albumen.    Egg  albumen  differs  from  serum 
by  giving  a  precipitate  when  agitated  with  ether; 
it  is  scarcely  soluble   in   strong   nitric   acid;   its 
specific  rotation  is  35'50  for  yellow  light.   The  white 
of  eggs  is  composed  of  this  substance;  it  dries 
up  into  a  light  yellow  gum-like  substance,  which 
will  not  putrefy.    It  is  converted  into  coagulated 
albumen  by  heating  the  fluid  albumen  to  72°  C.    It 
contains  sulphur,  and  blackens  a  silver  spoon.    It 
is  precipitated  by  strong  acids.    It  is  an  antidote  in 
cases  of  poisoning  by  corrosive  sublimate  or  copper 
salts. 

Coagulated  albumin  is  obtained  by  heating  neu- 
tral solutions  of  albumin,  fibrin,  &c.,  to  boiling,  or 
by  the  action  of  alcohol,  also  by  heating  precipita- 
ted albuminates  or  casein.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  scarcely  in  dilute  potash,  but  dissolves 
in  acetic  acid ;  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash  it  is 
converted  into  albuminate.  Pepsin  and  HC1  (hy- 
drochloric acid),  at  blood-heat,  converts  it  into 
syntonin,  and  then  into  peptone. 

Derived  albumins  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  in 
solutions  of  NaCl  (sodium  chloride),  but  soluble  in 
dilute  acids  and  alkalies.  There  are  acid  albu- 
mins and  alkali  albumins. 

.)••/</  albumin  is  formed  by  adding  a  small  quan- 
tity of  dilute  HC1  (hydrochloric  acid)  to  serum  or 
£gg  albumen,  and  gradually  raising  the  tempera- 
ture to  70° ;  it  does  not  coagulate,  and  the  rotation 
to  the  left  is  increased  to  72e.  By  neutralizing  the 
liquid,  a  white  flocculent  precipitate  is  obtained 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alkali  and  in 
dilute  solutions  of  alkaline  carbonates. 

Alkali  albumin,  or  albuminate,  is  obtained  by 
adding  very  dilute  caustic  alkali,  heating  the 
liquid,  and  precipitating  with  acids.  It  closely  re- 
sembles tli"  casein  of  milk.  Potassium  albuminate 
is  also  called  protein. 

2.  Bot. :     A    substance   interposed   between    the 
embryo  and  the  testa  of  many  plants.    It  is  some- 
times soft  andjleshy,  and  at  other  times  hard.    It 
varies  greatly  in  amount  in  those  plants  in  which  it 
is  present,  being  particularly  large  in  some  endo- 
gens,  such  as  the  cocoanut,  in  which  it  constitutes 
the  eatable  part  of  the  fruit. 

3.  Phot.  Albumen  Process:    A  process  by  which 
albumen  is  used  instead  of  collodion  to  coat  glass 
or  paper.    A  method  of  doing  this  in  the  case  of 
glass  was  published  by  M.  Ni&pce  do  Saint  Victor 
In  the  Technologist  for  1&I8.    It  was  subsequently 
improved  by  M.  le  Gray.    The  foreign  transparent 
stereoscopic  views  were  at  one  time  obtained  by 
the  use  of  albumen  in  the  way  now  described. 

al-bfi  -mln-ate,  ».    [ALBUMEN.] 

al-bu-mln-Ip  -ar-ofis,  a.  [Lat.  albumen,  and 
t>arare=tobear.J  Bearing  albumen.  (Applied  to  a 
part,  gland,  or  surface  secreting  albumen.) 

al-bu-mln-i'ze,  v.  t.    [Eng.  albumen ;  •ize.'] 

Phot. :  To  treat  with  albumen. 

al-bO-mln-l  zed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ALBUMINIZE.] 
Albuminized   Collodion:   The   mixture   or   com- 
pound formed  when  albumen  is  poured  over  a  col- 
fodionized  plate. 

Albuminized  Paper:  Paper  coated  with  albumen 
in  lieu  of  collodion. 


in  very  dilute  acids  and  alkalies,  soluble  in  a  solu- 
tion^one  percent. — of  NaCl  (sodium  chloride),  as 
myosin,  globulin,  fibrinogen,  vitellin.  (3)  DERIVED 
ALBUMINS,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  solutions  of 
NaCl  (sodium  chloride),  soluble  in  dilute  acids  and 
alkalies;  as  acid  albumin,  alkali  albumins,  or 
albuminates,  as  casein.  (4)  FIBRIN,  insoluble  in 
water,  sparingly  soluble  in  dilute  acids  and  alkalies, 
and  in  neutral  saline  solutions ;  as  fibrin  and  gluten. 
(5)  COAGULATED  PROTEIDS,  soluble  in  gastric  juice ; 
as  coagulated  albumin.  (6)  AMYLOIDS,  or  Larda- 
cein,  insoluble  in  gastric  juice.  (See  papers  by 
Kekule,  Wanklyn,  &c. ;  also  Watts'  Chem.  Diet.) 

al  bQ  -mln-ous,  al-bu -mln-6se,  a.  [In  Fr. 
albumineux;  Port,  and  Ital.  albuminoso;  from 
Lat.  albumen  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Consisting  of  albumen,  or,  at  least,  containing 
albumen   in   their  composition.     Fibrin,   gelatin, 
casein,  and  vegetable  gluten,  with,  of  course,  albu- 
men itself,  fall  under  this  category. 

"  This  looks  like  the  white,  or  albumen,  of  the  bird's 
egg,  bat  it  is  not  albuminous." — Beale:  Bioplasm  (1872), 
g  44.  note. 

2.  Resembling  albumen. 

al-bu-mln-ttr'-I-a,  s.  [Lat.  albumen;  urina  = 
urine.] 

Med. :  A  disease  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
albumen  in  the  urine.  It  may  be  acute  or  chronic. 
Acute  albuminuria  is  a  form  of  inflammation  of  the 
kidneys.  Chronic  albuminuria,  the  commoner  and 
more  formidable  malady,  arises  from  grave  consti- 
tutional disorders.  It  is  often  attended  by  or  pro- 
duces dropsy.  Whether  acute  or  chronic,  but 
specially  when  the  latter,  it  is  generally  called 
Bright's  disease,  after  Dr.  Bright,  who  first  de- 
scribed it  with  accuracy.  [BBIGHT'S  DISEASE.] 

"  .  .  .  in  cases  of  albuminuria  connected  with  kidney 
disease."— Toad  d>  .Bowman.-  Phys.  Anat.,  i.  602. 

al-bQn'-e-a,  s.  [From  Albunea,  a  prophetic 
nymph  or  sibyl  worshiped  at  Tibur  (Tivoli)  in  a 
temple  still  remaining.]  A  genus  of  decapod  short- 
tailed  Crustaceans  belonging  to  the  family  Hip- 
pidee.  Example,  the  Syrnnista  (A.  symnista). 

al-bOrn  (!),«.    [ALBURNUM.] 


Alburn  (Cyprinus  Alburnus). 

al'-bOrn  (2),  ».  or  adj.  [Lat.  alburnus.]  A  sil- 
very-white fish,  the  Bleak  (Cyprinus  alburnus). 
[BLEAK.] 

*al'-bfirn,  a.    [From  Lat.  nlbus  =  white.]    Au- 
burn, 
al-bdrn'-ous,  s.    [Eng.  alburnum;  -ous.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  alburnum. 

2.  Consisting  in,whole  or  in  part  of  alburnum. 

al-bSrn'-um,  or  al  burn,  s.  [In  Fr.  aubier; 
Lat.  alburnum.] 

Bot. :  The  sapwood  in  exogenous  sterns ;  the  wood 
last  formed,  and  which  has  not  yet  had  time  to  ac- 
quire its  proper  color  or  hardness.  It  is  interposed 
between  the  liber,  or  inner  bark,  and  the  duramen, 
or  heart-wood. 

al  ca,  ».  [In  Sw.  affco.l  A  genus  of  birds,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Alcadae  (q.  v.).  The  wings 
are  so  short  as  to  be  useless  for  flight. 

al-cad-ffl,  or  al  -cld-se,  s.  pi.  A  family  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  order  Natatores,  or  Swimmers. 
They  have  the  feet  placed  very  far  back,  the  toes 
united  by  a  membrane,  the  hinder  one  rudimentary 
or  wanting. 

al-ca  de,  al-ca  Id,  al-ca  yde,  or  al  ca  yd,  *. 
[In  Ger.  alkade :  Fr.  alcaide  and  alcade ;  Sp.  alcade, 
from  Arab.  kayid=the  head;  kada~to  head.] 


al-ba-m.In.-lz -Ing,  pa.  par.    [ALBUMINIZE.]  In  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Barbary:    The  governor 

,     of  a  castle ;  also,  the  keeper  of  a  jail, 
al-bu  -mln-oldf},  s.  pi.  [Lat.  albumen,  genit.  al- 

Inuniitis;    Gr.  eidos=(l)  form,  (2)  species,  kind.] 
Proteids.    (Ger.  eiuvisskOrper.) 

Chem.:  A  name  given  to  certain  chemical  sub- 
stances which  occur  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
tissues.  They  are  amorphous,  and  their  chemical 
constitution  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  They 
contain  about  54  parts  of  carbon,  7  of  hydrogen,  16 
of  nitrogen,  21  of  oxygen,  and  1  tol'/i  of  sulphur. 
They  are  dissolved  by  acetic  acid  and  strong  min- 
eral acids;  nitric  acid  converts  them  into  xantho- 
proteic  acid ;  caustic  alkalies  decompose  them, 
forming  leucino,  tyrosine,  oxalic  acid,  and  ammonia. 
They  are  divided  into  the  following  classes:  (1) 
ALBUMINS,  soluble  in  water;  as  serum  and  egg  al- 
bumen. (2)  GLOBULINS,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble 


If  Often  confounded  with  an  alcaide,  who  is  a  civil 
officer,  while  the  a/cade  is  a  military  one. 

"  Th'  atcatd 

Shuns  me,  and,  with  a  grim  civility, 
Bows,  and  declines  my  walks." — Dryden. 

SI -CSl-hSst.      [ALKAHE3T.] 

al-ca'-lc,  a.  &  s.  Tin  Fr.  alcaique.  Named  after 
Alcceus,  or,  to  give  the  Greek  instead  of  the  Roman 
form  of  the  name,  Alkaios,  a  lyric  poet,  born  in 
Mitylene,  the  capital  of  Lesbos,  and  who  flourished 
about  B.  C.  606.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  above-mentioned  Alceeus  or 
Alkaios. 


2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  descriptions  of 
Terse  called  after  him,  and  of  which  he  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  inventor. 

Alcaic  Ode:  An  ode  written  in  the  alcaic  meter, 
composed  of  several  strophes,  each  consisting  of 
four  lines.  Thirty-seven  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  are 
in  this  meter. 

Alcaic  Strophe.  The  usual  form  of  this  consists 
of  four  alcaic  lines,  viz.,  two  alcaic  hendecasylla- 
bles  (eleven  syllables),  one  alcaic  enneasyllable 
(nine  syllables),  and  one  alcaic  decasyllable  (ten 
syllables),  as— 

Tides  i  ut  al  |  ta  1  stet  nive  |  candidum  j 
Sorac  1  te,  nee  |  jam  |  sustine  |  ant  onus  [ 
Sylv»  1  labo  |  ran  |  tee,  |  ge  \  luque 
Flumina  |  coiistite  |  ri  ut  a  |  cuto  | 

Usually  scanned  as  follows : 

5-1-  -l-l-  -    -  I-  -    = 

5  -|  v  -l-l---    -  I-  -    = 

--I  „  -l-l-  y|-5 

B.  As  substantive:  Used  by  an  ellipse  both  in 
singular  and  plural  for  the  strophe  or  the  lines, 
but  more  generally  for  the  strophe  and  in  the  plural. 

tal'-cal-a-mlde,  s.    [ALKALAMIDE.] 

al-cald  e,  s.    [Sp. ;  from  Arabic.  ] 

In  Spain:  The  mayor  of  a  town;  also  a  judge, 
magistrate,  or  justice  of  the  peace.  Used  in  the 
latter  sense  also  in  Portugal.  It  is  not  the  same 
as  ALCADE  (q.  v.). 

"  Padre  C.  Ah!  said  you  so? 

Why,  that  was  Pedro  Crespo,  the  alcalde!" 

Longfellow:  Spanish  Student,  iii.  2. 

tal'-cal-I,  al  -cal-f ,  s.    [ALKALI.] 
tal-cal-Im  -et-gr,  s.    [ALKALIMETEB.] 
*al  -cam-Ist-Sr,  a.    [ALCHEMIST.] 

al-camph-5r-a,  s.  [Arab.  a!=the;  campfcora, 
contracted  from  Port.campftorosma=camphor-tree.] 
A  name  given  in  portions  of  Brazil  to  the  Croton 
perdicipes,  a  Euphorbiaceous  plant,  used  as  a  diu- 
retic and  in  other  ways. 

*al  -ca-myne,  s.  [ALCHEMY.]  The  mixed  metal 
described  under  ALCHEMY,  2  (q.  v.).  (Prompt. 
Pan:) 

al-can -na,  s.  [In  Ger.  aifcanna;  Fr.  Vhennl; 
from  Arab,  alhenna:  ai=the.  andAe»na.l  [HENNA.] 
There  are  at  least  two  plants  bearing  this  name— 
(1)  Lawsonia  inermis,  (2)  ^IncAusa  tinctoria.  [AL- 

KANNA.] 

"The  root  of  alcanna,  though  green,  will  give  a  red 
stain." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

il-car -gen,  s.    [CACODYLIC  ACID.] 

al-car-ra'-zas,  s.  [Sp.  aicarraza=a  pitcher.] 
Porous  earthen  vessels  used  in  hot  countries  for  cool- 
ing water  by  means  of  evaporation.  As  the  water 
percolates  through  the  pores  of  the  vessel  and  be- 
comes exposed  outside  to  the  action  of  the  air,  it 
evaporates,  with  the  effect  of  cooling  the  portion 
inside  which  remains  liquid. 

al-car  -sin,  al  kar-sln,  s.    [CACODYL.] 
*al-ca'-traz,    *al-ca'-tras,  «.    [Sp.]    A  name 

§iven  by  the  Spaniards  and  by  Fernandez  Hernan- 
ez  and  Nieremberg  to  an  American  bird,  the  peli- 
can of  Mexico,  probably  the  Onocrotalus  Pheenix 
of  Lesson,  the  Pelecanus  Vieillotii.  Clusius  and 
others  erroneously  applied  the  name  to  an  Indian 
horn-bill,  the  Buceros  hydrocorax  of  Linneeus. 

"  Most  like  to  that  short-sighted  alcatrat, 
That  beats  the  air  above  that  liquid  glass: 
The  New  World's  bird,  tne  proud  imperious  fowl 
Whose  dreadful  presence  frights  the  harmless  owl  " 

Drauton:  Owl,  p.  1,304. 
al-ca  yd,  s.    [ALCADE.] 

al'-ca-zar,  s.  [Sp.=a  fortress,  a  palace;  the 
main  deck  between  the  main-mast  and  quarter- 
deck.]  A  fortress,  a  palace.  (Lit.  or  fig.) 

"  But  the  Old  was  passing  to  his  sleep, 
In  the  silent  alcazar." 

aemant:  The  da's  Deathbed. 

*al  -$«,  adv.    [ALSO.] 
tal  -56,  s.    [ALCES.] 

al-ce-dln  -Id-SB,  s.  pi.  [ALCEDO.]  A  family  of 
birds,  belonging  to  the  order  Passeres  and  the  sub- 
order Fissirostres.or  Cleft-beaks.  They  have  an  elon- 
gated bill,  usually  broad  at  the  base  and  tapering  to- 
ward the  point ;  their  wings  are  long  and  rounded, 
and  the  tail  generally  short.  The  toos  are  sometimes 
scansorial  (two  before  and  behind),  sometimes  but 
three,  two  in  front  and  one  behind;  but  more 
frequently  they  are,  as  in  most  birds,  three  before 
and  one  behind.  There  are  three  families,  Alce- 
dininep,  or  True  Kingfishers,  Daceloninee,  and  Gallul- 
infle,  or  Jacamars.  [ALCEDO.] 


fite,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     h3r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wSrfc,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    cUre,    unite,     car,     rflle,    ffill;     try,     Syrian,     se,     os  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw 


alcedininae 
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alcohol 


al-ce-dln-I  -nse,  s.  pi.  [The  typical  sub-family 
of  the  family  Alcediuida?,  or  King-fishers  (q.  v.).] 

al-fe-do,  s.  [Lat. 
fji  <  >/»,'  later.  <tlcy- 
<m;  Gr.  olfcudn,  and 
haUeufin  ,'from/m/*— 
the  sea  ;  and  kuon  = 
holding,  pregnant, 
from  its  being  be- 
lifvud  that  t  li  e 
Kingfisher  made  its 
nest  on  the  surface 
of  the  deep.]  [HAL- 
CYON.] The  typical 
geiins  of  the  family 
Alci-clinidse.or  King- 
fishers. Two  species 
occur  in  this  coun- 
try. the  A.  ispida, 
and  the  A.  alcyon. 
[KINGFISHER.]  Kingfisher  (Alcedo). 

al  -ces,,  fal  -$e,  s.  [Lat.  alces;  Gr.  «a-«=elk.] 
A  tfi>nus  of  mammals  belonging  to  the  family  Cer- 
vi'hr.  A.  palmatus  is  the  elk,  or  moose  deer. 
[ELK.] 

Al  cest  -Is,  «.  [Lat.  Alcestis,  fr.  Gr.  Alkestis,  a 
queen  who  sacrificed  her  life  for  her  husband  Ad- 
metus,  king  of  Pherse,  and  in  consequence  became 
the  heroine  of  a  tragedy  by  Euripides.] 

Aslron.:  An  asteroid,  the  124th  found.  It  was 
discovered  by  Peters  on  the  23d  of  August,  1872. 

al-chem  -Ic,  al~chem  -I-cal,  al-chym  -Ic,  al- 
chfm  -I-cal,  «.  [From  Eng.  alchemy.  In  Fr.  al- 
chimique;  Port,  and  Ital.  alchimico.]  Pertaining 
to  ulchomy  ;  produced  by  alchemy. 

t"The  rose-noble,  then  current  for  six  shillings  and 
eight-pence  [$1.61],  the  alchymists  do  affirm  as  an  un- 
written verity,  was  made  by  projection  or  multiplication 
alchymical  of  Raymond  Lully  in  the  Tower  of  London."  — 


Cttnl't''/!. 


al-chem  -I-cM-1?,     al-chf  m  -l-c 


*al- 


cfcini  -X-cg,l-ly\  adv.  [ALCHEMICAL,  ALCHYMICAL.] 
After  the  manner  of  an  alchemist  ;  by  means  of 
alchemy. 

"Raymond  Lully  would  prove  it  alehymically"  —  Cam- 
deii. 

al-chem-Il  -1&,  8.  [In  Fr.  alchimille;  Port,  al- 
chimille',  Sp.  alchemila;  from  Arab,  alkmelyeh, 
meaning  alchemy,  the  fancy  being  entertained  that 
it  possessed  alchemical  virtues.]  In  English,  Lady's 
Mantle,  that  is,  mantle  of  "Our  Lady  "  the  Virgin 
Mary.  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Rosacete,  or  Rose-worts.  This  order  includes 
the  species,  A.  -vulgaris,  or  Common  Lady's 
Mantle;  the  A.  Alpina,  or  Alpine  Lady's  Mantle; 
and  the  A.  arvensis,  the  field  Lady's  Mantle,  or 
Parsley  Piert.  The  last-named  member  of  the 
genus  is  small  and  inconspicuous,  but  the  other 
two  are  remarkably  graceful.  A  decoction  of  the  A  . 
vulgaris  is  slightly  tonic.  According  to  Frederick 
Hoffmann,  and  others,  it  has  also  the  effect  of  re- 
storing the  faded  beauty  of  ladies  to  its  earliest 
freshness. 

al  -chem-Ist,  al  -ch^m-Ist,  *al-cam-Ist  -Sr, 
*al  -kf  m-Ist-er,  s.  [Eng.  alchemy  ;  -ist.  In  Sw. 
ell;*  mist;  Ger.  alchymist;  Fr.  alchimiste;  Sp.  al- 
quimista;  Port.  &  Ital.  alchitnista.l  One  who 
studies  or  practices  alchemy.  Hermes  Trismegistus 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  earliest  alchemists,  but 
the  work  on  the  subject  attributed  to  him  is  spu- 
rious. Geber,  an  Arabian  physician,  who  lived  in 
the  seventh  century,  is  another  early  alchemist,  but 
the  genuineness  of  his  works  has  been  doubted.  A 
German,  Albert  Groot,  or  Albertus  Magnus,  born  in 
I'-Afi;  the  celebrated  Thomas  Aquinas,  born  in  1227; 
Raymond  Lully,  born  in  1235;  the  illustrious  Friar 
Bacon,  born  in  1314;  Arnoldus  de  Villa  Nova,  born 
in  1240.  were  all  known  as  alchemists.  A  number  of 
similar  inquirers  arose  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  Basil  Valentine,  an  excellent  chemist  for  his 
age,  in  the  fifteenth,  after  which  there  were  fewer, 
and  now  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  even  one. 
[ALCHEMY.] 

"...  and  if  it  be  true  likewise  that  the  alchemists 
do  so  much  inculcate  .  .  ."  —  Bacon. 

"To  solemnize  this  day,  the  glorious  sun 
Stays  in  his  course,  and  plays  the  alchymist." 

Shakeap.:  King  John,  iii.  1. 

"  And  when  this  alcamister  saugh  his  tyme." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  13,132. 

al-c&em-Ist  -Ic,  al-chem-Ist'-I-cfcl,  al-ch^m- 
Ist-Ic,  al  -chy'm-Ist  -I-cfrl,  a.  [Eng.  alchemist; 
•tc.]  Practicing  alchemy.  (Lit.  &fig7) 


"The  alrhytniitticfil  cabalists,  or  cabalistical  alchymists, 
have  extracted  the  name,  or  number,  whether  you  will,  out 
of  the  word  Jehovah,  after  a  strange  manner."  —  Lightfoto- 
Xiscell.,  p.  9. 


"  As  the  first  sort  of  legislators  attended  to  the  different 
kinds  of  citizens,  and  combined  them  into  one  common- 
wealth, the  others,  the  metaphysical  and  alchemist ictit  leg- 
islators, have  taken  the  direct  contrary  course." — Burke. 

al  -chem-f ,  al -cntm-y*,  *al  -chlm-y*.  ?.     fin 
Sw.  alkemi;   Dan.  alchymi;   Ger.  aelchymie;   Fr.    M 
alchimie;  Sp.  alouimia;  Port.    &    Ital.    alchimia.    \ 
Arab.  a?=the,  and  Gr.  e/iemeia= chemistry ;  or  from    ~ 
Arab.  fconua= secret,  hidden,  the  occult  art;  kamai 
=to  hide.] 

A.  Literally: 

1.  A  study  of  nature  with  throe  special  objects: 
(1)  that  of  obtaining  an  alkahest,  or  universal  sol- 
vent; (2)  that  of  acquiring  the  ability  to  transmute 
all  metals  into  gold  or  silver,  especially  the  former: 
(3)  that  of  obtaining  an  elixir  yitce,  or  universal 
medicine  which  might  cure  all  diseases  and  indefi- 
nitely prolong  human  life.    These  objects  were  all 
desirable,    and    it  could   not    be  known  a  priori 
whether  or  not  they  were  attainable.    To  take  the 
transmutation  of  metals,  the  substances  at  present 
classed  as  simple  elements  may  not  always  remain 
in  that  category ;  at  any  moment  one  may  be  found 
to  be  a  compound  of  other  substances,  and  require 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  list.    The  possibility  of  this 
becomes  greater  when  it  is  remembered  that  not 
merely  do  allied  metals  generally  occur  in  nature 
together,  but  there  is  also  a  definite  relation  be- 
tween their  atomic  weights.    The  means  adopted  in 
the,  pre-scientific  age,  when  alchemy  most  flour- 
ished [ALCHEMIST],  were  more  open   to   ridicule 
than  tne  objects  aimed  at.    To  achieve  success  in 
the  study  it  was  thought  needful  for  one  to  obtain 
first  the  *'  philosopher's  stone,"  described  as  a  red 
powder  with  a  peculiar  smell.    A  skilled  alchemist 
was  called  an     adept."    In  all  ages  scientific  intel- 
lects are  brought  into  being,  and  many  "adepts" 
were  the  physical  philosophers  of  the  age.  Though 
they  failed  in  their  immediate  objects,  they  dis- 
covered the  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  noble  science  of 
modern  chemistry.    Others  were  pseudo-scientists 
and  impostors  who  pretended  that  they  really  had 
made  gold :  by  means  of  men  of  this  latter  type 
alchemy  gradually  sank  in  reputation,  and  ulti- 
mately became  an  object  of  ridicule  to  real  scien- 
tific inquirers  and  to  the  civilized  world  at  large. 

"Astrology  and  alchemy  became  jests," — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  A  mixed  metal  from  which    spoons,  kitchen 
utensils,  and  trumpets  were  formed.  The  name  was 
given  because  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  made 
by  some  of  the  processes  of  alchemy. 

Tf  It  is  called  in  Scotch  alcomye,  and  in  Old  Eng- 
lish sometimes  alcamayne. 

"Bell-metal,  Ac.,  and  the  counterfeit  plate,  which  they 
call  alchemy." — Bacon:  Physiol.  Rem. 

"Then,  of  their  session  ended,  they  bid  cry 
With  trumpets'  regal  sound  the  great  result: 
Toward  the  four  winds  four  speedy  cherubim 
Put  to  their  mouths  the  sounding  alchemy." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  ii. 

IT  Properly  speaking,  there  were  two  kinds  of 
"alchemy  "  in  this  sense — the  white  and  the  red. 

"White  alchemy  is  made  of  pan-brass  one  pound,  and 
arsenicum  three  ounces." — Boron;  Phys.  Rem.,  %  6. 

"Red  alchemy  is  made  of  copper  and  auri  pigment,'' — 
Ibid.,  %  7. 

B.  Fig.:    The  process  of  transforming  anything 
common  into  something  more  glorious  and  precious, 
whether  this  is  done  by  nature  or  art. 

"  Kissing  with  golden  face  the  meadows  green. 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchymy." 

Shakesp,:  Sonnets,  ver.  33. 

tal  -chem-Ize,  fal  -cnfm-lze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  al- 
chemy; -ize.]  To  transmute. 

"  Not  that  you  feared  the  discoloring  cold 
Might  alchymize  their  silver  into  gold." 

Lovelace;  Luc  P.,  p.  1. 

ll  -Chl-ba,  s.  [Corrupted  Arabic.]  A  fixed  star 
of  the  4*/2  magnitude,  called  also  (Alpha)  Corvi, 

al-chy*m  -Ic,  al-chy^m'-I-cal,  a.  [ALCHEMIC, 
ALCHEMICAL.] 

al-chy^m -I-cal-ly*.  adv.    [ALCHEMICALLY.] 

al-di^m  -1st,  s.    [ALCHEMIST.] 

al  -ch^m  1st  -Ic,  al-chfm-Ut  -I-cal,  a.  [AL- 
CHEMISTIC,  ALCHEMISTICAL.] 

al  -chy'in-y*,  s.    [ALCHEMY.] 

aT-cId-ae,  s.  pi.    [ALCADJ:.] 

al  -§ine,  a.  [Lat.  alces;  Gr.  aZfce=an  elk.]  Per- 
taining to  the  elk.  There  is  an  alcine  group  in  the 
extensive  genus  Cervus.  Type,  the  Elk  (Cervus 
alces,  Linn.).  [ELK.] 

Ale-man  -I-an,  a.  [Eng.  Alcman,  a  proper 
name,  and  -icin,  suff.) 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  Greek  lyric  poet  Alcman,  who 
flourished  about  650  B.  C. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  verse  called  after  him.    It 
consisted  of   two   dactyls   and   two   trochees,    as 
"Vlrglnl  |  bfls  pufi  |  risque  !  canto."      Horace    also 
has  an  Alcmanian  meter  consisting  of  a  dactylic 
hexameter  and  a  catalectic  dactylic  tetrameter. 


AlC-me-ne,  s.  [Lat.  &  Gr.  Alcmena  (Class 
Myth.),  the  mother  of  Hercules.] 

Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  82d  found.  It  was 
discovered  by  Luther,  on  November  27, 1864 

al'-CO,  s.  [A  native  American  generic  name 
Buffon).]  The  Canisfamiliaris,  var.  Americanus. 

variety  of  the  dog,  inhabiting  Peru  and  Mexico. 
It  has  a  small  head,  an  arched  back,  a  short  and 
pendent  tail.  The  fur  is  long.  That  of  the  back  is 
yellow,  while  the  tail  is  whitish.  It  is  akin  to  the 
shepherd  dog. 

al'-c8-hol,  s.  [In  Sw.  &  Ger.  alkohol ;  Fr.  alcool ; 
Port,  alcohol:  from  Arab.  al=the;  kohl= stibium = 
sulphuret  of  antimony;  Heb.,  E.  Aram.,  and  Eth. 
tacWio(=to  paint  the  eyebrows  black  with  stibium, 
as  was  done  anciently,  and  still  is,  by  women  in 
parts  of  the  East.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  As  a  solid: 

*1.  Originally:  The  mineral  mentioned  above, 
stibium,  or  sulphuret  of  antimony,  especially  when 
reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder. 

"  The  Turks  have  a  black  powder  made  of  a  mineral 
called  alcohol,  which,  with  a  fine  long  pencil,  they  lay 
under  their  eyelids,  which  doth  color  them  black."— 
Bacon:  Sat.  Uiit.,  Cent.  VIII.,  §739. 

2.  Any  impalpable  powder,  whatever  its  composi- 
tion. 

"  If  the  same  salt  shall  be  reduced  into  alcohol,  as  the 
chymists  speak,  or  an  impalpable  powder,  the  particles 
and  intercepted  spaces  will  De  extremely  lessened." — 
Boylt. 

II.  As  a  liquid:     Pure    spirit,    rectified   spirit, 
spirit*  of  wine,  or.  more  loosely,  a  liquid  contain- 
ing it  in  considerable  quantity.    [See  B.] 
"The  Elixir  of  Perpetual  Truth, 
Called  Alcohol,  in  the  Arab  speech." 

Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  i. 

"Sal  volatile  oleosum  will  coagulate  the  serum  on  ac- 
count of  the  alcohol,  or  rectified  spirit,  which  it  contains." 
— Arbuthnot. 

B.  Organic  Chem. :  Alcohol  is  the  name  given  to 
a  class  of  compounds  differing  from  hydrocarbons 
in  the  substitution  of  one  or  more  hydrogen  atoms 
by  the  monatomic  radical  hydroxyl  (OH)'.    Alco- 
hols are   divided  into  monatomic,  diatomic,  tri- 
atomic,  &c.,  according  as  they  contain  1, 2,  or  3 
atoms  of  H  (hydrogen),  each  replaced  by  (OH)'. 
Alcohols  mayalso  be  regarded  as  water  in  which 
one  atom  of  H  is  replaced  by  a  hydrocarbon  radi- 
cal.   Alcohol  can  unite  with  certain  salts,  as  alco- 
hol of  crystallization.    TheOinj[[  O  (water)  can 

be  replaced  by  S  (sulphur),  as  g  I  S  (hydrogen 
sulphide) ;  so  in  alcohol,  2§5  \  O,  forming  mer- 

0  rr    * 

captan,    -jj'1  >  S.    Alcohol  may  also  be  compared 

with  acids,  as  ^  £  O  (hypochlorous  acid),C'2^5  I  O 
(alcohol) ;  the  H  can  be  replaced  by  K  or  Na,  as 
j^i  \  °  (sodium  hypochlorite),  and  ^^5  ^  O  (so- 
dium ethylate),  therefore  it  can  be  considered  as  a 
weak  acid.  Also  it  can  be  compared  with  bases,  as 

H  )  *-*  (potassium  hydrate)  with  acids  forms  salts 
and  water.  As  KHO+HC1  =  KC1  (potassium  chlo- 
ride) andH2O  (water),  so  alcohol  and  acids  form 

acid  ethers  and  water:  t'2§5  £  O+J?j  (hydrochloric 
acid)=H2O  and  C2H5.C1  (ethyl  chloride).  An  alco- 
hol is  said  to  be  primary,  secondary,  of  tertiary,  ac- 
cording as  the  carbon  atom  which  is  in  combina- 
tion with  hydroxyl  (OH)  is  likewise  directly  com- 
bined with  one,  two,  or  three  carbon  atoms.  The 
hydrocarbon  radicals  can  also  have  their  carbon 
atoms  linked  together  in  different  ways,  forming 
isomeric  alcohols.  [AMVL  ALCOHOL.]  Primary  alco- 
hols, by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents,  yield  alde- 
hydes, then  acids ;  secondary  alcohols,  by  oxidation, 
yield  ketones;  tertiary  alcohols,  by  oxidation,  yield 
a  mixture  of  acids.  Alcohols  derived  from  benzol, 
or  its  substitution  compounds,  are  called  aromatic 
alcohols;  they  contain  one  or  more  benzol  rings. 
[See  BENZENE.] 

ethyl  alcohol  (commonly  called  alcohol), 
ethyllc  alcohol,  methyl  carbinol,  spirits  of 
wine,  ethyl  hydrate,  s., 

C2H60=C.2H5(OH)  =  |  cnj  (OH) '. 

Chem. :  Pure  ethyl  alcohol,  also  called  absolute 
alcohol,  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  strongest  recti- 
fied spirit  of  wine  with  half  its  weight  of  quick- 
lime. Pure  alcohol  is  a  colorless,  limpid  liquid, 
having  a  pungent,  agreeable  odor  and  a  burning 
tast<>.  Its  si>ecinc  gravity  at  0°  is  0'8095,  and  at 
15'5°  is  0-7938,  its  vapor  referred  to  air  1'613.  It  is 
very  inflammable,  burning  with  a  pale  blue,  smoke- 
less flame.  It  boils  at  78'4°  when  anhydrous.  It 
becomes  viscid  at  — 100'.  It  mixes  with  water  in  all 


'boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  ^  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


alcohol  bases 

proportions,  with  evolution  of  heat  and  contraction 
of  volume;  ami  it  readily  absorbs  moisture  from  the 
air.  and  from  substances  immersed  in  it.  Chlorine 
converts  alcohol  into  chloral,  C-jH(  'l;jO,  but  in  the 
of  alkalies  into  chloroform,  CHClg.  By 


oxidat  ion  alcohol  is  converted  into  olcteA>tfde,CtH4Oi 

then  into  acetic  acid,  ('  .H^O-j.  The  alkaline  metals 
replace  one  atom  of  Hf  forming  CjHp.NaO  (sodium 
etnylatc).  Strong  H->SC>4  (sulphuric  acid)  forms 
•with  alcohol  (CoH5)H.SO4,  sulphovinic  acid.  HC1 
(hydrochloric  acid)  with  alcohol  yields  ethyl  chlo- 
ride, ("^Hs-Cl,  and  water.  Alcohol  can  bo  formed  by 
synthesis  f  rom  the  elements,  C,  H,  O  :  thus  acetylene, 
CizHo,  can  be  formed  by  passing  an  electric  current 
in  an  atmosphere  of  H  between  carbon  points  ;  this 
is  converted  by  nascent  H  into  defiant  gas,  OaH^ 
which  is  absorbed  by  HoSO*  (sulphuric  acidj  ;  by 
diluting  with  water,  and  distilling,  alcohol  is  ob- 
tained. Alcohol  is  used  as  a  solvent  for  alkaloids, 
resins,  essential  oils,  several  salts,  Ac.  Alcohol  is 
obtained  by  the  fermentation  of  sugars,  when  a 
solution  of  them  is  mixed  with  yeast,  Mycoderma 
ceri'isiw,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  between  25" 
and  30*,  till  it  ceases  to  give  off  COa  (carbonic  acid 
gas).  It  is  then  distilled.  Proof  spirit  contains  49'5 
per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
0*9198  at  60°  F.  Methylated  spirit  contains  10  per 
cent,  of  wood  spirit  in  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0'830;  it  is 
duty  free,  and  can  be  used  instead  of  spirits  of  wine 
for  making  chloroform,  olefiant  gas,  varnishes,  ex- 
tracting alkaloids,  and  for  preserving  anatomical 
preparations,  &c.  Wines  contain  alcohol:  port  and 
sherry,  19  to  25  per  cent.  ;  claret  and  hock  and 
strong  ale,  about  10  per  cent.  :  brandy,  whisky,  gin, 
Ac.,  about  40  to  50  per  cent.  These  liquids  owe  their 
intoxicating  effects  to  the  alcohol  they  contain. 

alcohol  bases,  s.    [AMINES.] 

alcohol  metals,  s. 

Chem.:  Compounds  formed  by  union  of  a  metal 
with    an   alcohol    radical,    as    zinc    methyl   Zn 
(CHs)* 

alcohol  oxides,  s.    [ETHERS.] 

alcohol  radicals,  hydrocarbon  radicals,  s. 

Chem.  :  Organic  radicals,  as  methyl  (CHs)  '.  Al- 
cohols may  be  considered  as  hydrates  of  these  radi- 
cals (CHa)OH,  and  hydrocarbons  as  hydrides, 
CHa-H.  Diatomic  alcohol  radicals,  as  (Coft^)",  or 
glycol  radicals,  and  triatomic  alcohol  radicals,  as 
((_  3Hf,)'  ,  Ac.,  can  also  be  said  to  exist.  A  radical 
is  part  of  a  molecule. 

alcohol  thermometer,  a.  A  thermometer  in 
which  colored  alcohol  is  used  instead  of  mercury. 
Its  chief  use  is  for  registering  very  low  tempera- 
tures, for  which  it  is  well  adapted,  as  alcohol  does 
not  become  solid  at  the  greatest  known  cold. 

al'-c6-h8l-ate,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  name  given  to  definite  crystalline  com- 
pounds, in  which  alcohol  acts  like  water  of  crystal- 
lization: thus,  ZnClo  crystallizes  with  two  mole- 
cules of  ethyl  alcohol,  forming  ZnQ.2(C?HeO). 
The  following  are  also  known:  CaCl>.4(C2H60)  and 
MgfNO3)>.6(('»HBO).  (See  Watts'  Diet.  Chem.)  Crys- 
talline suostances  containing  methyl  alcohol,  Ac., 
are  also  known. 

al-c8-h6l'-Ic,  <i-  &  s.  [Eng.  alcohol;  -ic.  In  Fr. 
alcooliquf.  \ 

1.  As  adiertive:  Pertaining  to  alcohol;  contain- 
ing alcohol  in  greater  or  lesser  amount  ;  resembling 
alcohol. 

'*  .  .  and  which  emitted  a  strong  alcoholic  odor." 
—  Cvd.  Pract.  Mfl.,  i.  452. 

2.  As  substantive:    One  who  immoderately  par- 
takes of  alcoholic  liquors. 

"  In  the  chronic  alcoholic  we  have  a  greater  or  less 
transformation  of  the  individual  .  .  .  "  —  /fr/f.  and 
For.  U*UOQ-ClUruffffoal  Review,  vol.  Ix.  (1877),  p.  868. 

al  C0-h8l  -l§m,  «.  [Eng.  alcohol;  -ism.]  A  dis- 
eased condition  of  the  system  caused  by  the  excess- 
ive use  of  alcoholic  liquors. 

"The  most  frequent  mode  (writes  Magnan)  of  termina- 
tion of  chronic  fi/r«/iof;sm  is  dementia  .  .  ."  —  Brit,  ami 
For.  Xedico-Chtrttry.  Review,  vol.  Ix.  (1877),  p.  369. 

&l-c5-h5l  Iz-a  -Won,  s.    [In  Fr.  alcoholization.] 

*1.  The  act  or  process  of  reducing  a  body  to  an 
impalpable  powder. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  rectifying  any  spirit. 

al-c5-h5r-ize,  r.  t.    [Eng.  alcohol;  -ize.    In  Fr. 

alcoholic  r.  ] 

*1.  To  reduce  a  body  to  an  impalpable  powder. 

2.  To  rectify  spirits  till  they  are  completely 
deprived  of  any  water  commingled  with  them. 

al  co  hol  -o  met  5r,  al  co-hol  met  er,  al-c5- 
h5m  -et  er,  al  com  et-er,  s.  [Eng.  alcohol  ;  n»  t<  r 
;=  measurer,  from  (ir.  inffi'<nf=n  measure.  In  Fr. 
<tlc<>li<>!f>nn'tr<',  alcoom&tre,]  An  instrument  devised 
by  (lay  Lussac  for  measuring  the  proportion  of  mire 
alcohol  which  spirituous  liquors  contain.  It  is 
placed  in  the  liquid  to  bo  tested,  and  the  depth  to 
which  it  sinks  indicates  by  marks  on  a  gradual.  -.1 
scale  what  proportion  of  alcohol  there  is  in  the 
mixture. 
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The  Centesimal  Alcnholometer :  The  instrument 
ju>t  described.  It  is  called  eent>^nn<it  became  it 
indicates  the  percentage  ot  alcohol  in  the  liquid. 

al-co  hoi  5  met  rl-cal,  al  co-h5-met -rl-cal, 
&l-c&-mSt  -rl-cal,  a.  [ALCOHOLOMETER.]  Per- 
taining to  the  alcoholometer. 

al-c8-h5-l8m1-St-ryt,  s.  [See  ALCOHOLOMETER.] 
The  act,  art,  or  process  of  testing  the  proportion  of 
pure  alcohol  which  spirituous  liquors  contain. 

al-co-h5m  -8t-er,  s.    [ALCOHOLOMETER.] 
al-co-hS-mSt -rl-cg.1,  a.  [ALCOHOLOMETKICAL.] 

*al-c6m  fe, «.  [ALCHEMY.]  The  Scotch  name 
of  the  mixed  metal  described  under  ALCHEMY  (2). 

Il-cSr,  s.  [Corrupted  Arabic.]  A  fixed  star  of 
the  fifth  magnitude,  called  also  80  Ursw  Majoris. 
It  is  situated  near  the  large  bright  star  Mizar,  in 
the  middle  of  the  tail  of  the  imaginary  "  Bear. 

til-c'dr  -?.n,  «.    [ALKORAX,  KORAN.] 

tal-cor-an  -Ic,  a.    [ALKORANIC.] 

al-cor'-no-c8  bark,  al-cor -nbque  (g«=fr) 
bark,  s. 

1.  A  kind  of  bark  found  in  Tropical  America.    It 
is  said  to  be  the  product  of  Byrsonima  laurifolia. 
rhipalcefolia,  unacoccolobcefoha,  plants  of  the  nat- 
ural order  Malpighiaceae,  or  Malpighiads. 

2.  The  alcornoque  of  Spain  is  the  bark  of'  the 
cork-tree  (Quercussuber';. 

al'-cove,  s.  [In  Sw.  alkov:  Dan.  alkoi'e;  Dut. 
alkove.alkoof;  Ger.  alkoven;  Fr.  alcove;  Ital.  al- 
cora ;  Port.  alcova,  from  Sp.  alcoba ;  Arab,  alcubba, 
cobba=a  closet.  It  is  not  thoroughly  settled 
whether  the  Arabs  adopted  the  word  from  the 
Spaniards,  or  the  Spaniards  from  the  Arabs.] 

1.  Of  recesses  in  sleeping  apartments,  vaults,  or 
ordinary  rooms: 

*1.  \  portion  of  a  Spanish  or  other  chamber,  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest,  with  the  view  of  its  being  used 
for  the  reception  of  a  bed.  The  idea  was  borrowed 
from  the  ancients.  In  state  bedchambers  in  Spain, 
the  alcove  was  a  flat  form  or  estrade,  raised  a  few 
inches  above  the  floor,  and,  as  a  rule,  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  chamber  by  a  balustrade  provided 
with  doors. 

"  Deep  in  a  rich  alcort  the  prince  was  laid, 
And  slept  beneath  the  pompous  colonnade." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  iii.,  510,  511. 

2.  In  smaller  chambers  in  Spain  and  elsewhere,  a 
recess  or  closet  in  which  a  bed  is  placed  by  daj\  so 
as   to  leave  the  greater  portion  of   the  sleeping 
apartment  unencumbered  by  the  presence  of  the 
bed  during  the  hours  when  it  is  not  in  use. 

3.  A  similar  recess  in  a  vault,  designed  to  accom- 
modate the  coffins  of  the  dead. 

"  The  patriarch  or  parent  of  the  tribe  has  the  place  of 
honor  in  the  common  cemetery,  which  is  usually  hewn 
out  of  the  rock,  some- 
times    into     spacious 
chambers,  supported  by 
pillars,  and  with  (t/(v.iv» 
in  the  sides,  where  the 
coffins  are  deposited." — 
.Vilman:  Hist,   of  Jeva, 
3d  ed.,   bk.   i.,    vol.    i. 
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4.    A   recess    in    a 
library   or   ordinary 
room. 
"  This  china  that  decks 

the  (l/r-ir.  . 

Which  here  people 
call  a  buffet.'' 
Cooper:  Gratitude. 

II.  ()/   a    complete 
builtlintt :      \     small 
ornamental  building 
with     seats,    erected 

in     a     garden     for  Alcove. 

shelter     from     rain, 

for  shade  in  bright  sunlight,  or  other  purpose. 

III.  Of  a  recess  in  a  grove,  a  garden,  or  pleasure 
ground : 

"  Look  where  he  comes — in  this  emhower'd  alcorr 
Stands  close  conceal'd,  and  see  a  statue  move." 

Cutcpfr-  Retirement. 
"  Clifden's  proud  <i/r<irf, 
The  bower  of  wanton  Shrewsbury  and  love." 

Pope-  Moral  Essays,  iii.  307. 

Al-cy  -O-n€,  «.  [Lat.  Alcyone,  or  Halcyone ;  Gr. 
Alkt/one,  from  alkyvn  =  the  kingfisher,  or  hal- 
cyon.] [HALCYON.] 

1.  i'liiKX.  M  nth.:  \  daiichter  of  .Eolus  and  wife  of 
Ceyx,  king  of  Trachis,  in  Thessaly.  Her  husband 
was  drowned,  and  both  were  transformed  into 
kingfishers. 

"  From  Cleopatra  chanp'd  his  daughter's  name, 
And  cftll'd  Ali'i/one,  a  name  to  show 
The  father's  grief,  the  mourning  mother'-  "iif  " 
Pope-  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  U.,  B76-8. 


2.  Astron.:  A  fixed  star  of  the  third  magnitude, 
called  alsoTauri.  It  is  in  the  Pleiades,  and  is  some- 
times termed  Pleiadis.  This  star  was  considered 
by  Madler  to  be  the  central  sun  of  the  stellar  uni- 
verse, but  his  opinion  has  not  been  accepted  by  the 
rest  of  the  astronomical  world. 

al-c^-in-el  -la,s.  [Dimin.of  ALCTOXIUM  (q.v.).J 

Zoo/. :  A  genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  Fresh- 
water Polvzoa,  or  Ascidian  Zoophytes,  the  order 
Hippocrepia,  and  the  family  Plumatcllidip.  .1. 
stagnorum  of  Lamouroux  is  found  in  stagnant 
waters,  especially  those  containing  iron.  It  is  com- 
posed of  tubes  connected  by  a  gelatinous  substance. 
It  is  of  a  blackish-green  color. 

al-cf-on-Ic,  a.  [ALCYONIUM.]  Pertaining  to 
the  Alcyonidw. 

al-9JMhL'-ld-»,  *.  pi.  [ALCTCxrtTM.]  A  family 
of  Polypi,  or  Polypes,  ranked  under  the  order 
Asteroida.  The  poly  pa  ry,  orpolypidom,  is  attached 
and  fleshy,  with  numerous  chalky  spicules.  [ALCY- 
ONTUM.] 

al-cjf-pn-I-dl  -a-d»,  s.  pt.  A  family  of  marine 
Polyzoa  (Bryozoa),  of  the  order  Infundibulata,  and 
the  suborder  Cycles tomata, 

al~9y;-8n-Id'-I-UlH,  a.  [So  named  from  its  super- 
ficial resemblance  to  Alcyonium  (q.  v.).]  A  genus 
of  animals  belonging  to  the  Infundibulate  section 
of  the  Polyzoa,  or  Ascidian  Zoophytes.  The  .4. 
gelatinosuni  is  the  species  called  by  fishermen  and 
others  the  Sea  Ragged  Staff,  the  Mermaid's  Glove, 
or,  more  commonly,  Dead  Men's  Fingers. 

al-9y*  -6n-Ite,  s.  [In  Ger.  alcyonit.  alcyonium  : 
and  -itet  from  Gr,  fi'fho*— stone.]  A  fossil  akin  to 
the  Alcyonium. 

al-9y*-OH  -I-um,  s.  [Lat.  Alcyoneitm  medicamen. 
or  simply  alcyoneum,  or  alcyonhim.  (ir.  ulkyoneion 
and  a/fcyonion=bastard  sponge,  a  zoophyte:  from 
alkydn=tl\$  kingfisher,  the  nest  of  which  it  was 
supposed  to  resemble.] 

Zool,:  A  genus  of  Polypes,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Alcyonidse.  It  contains  many  well-known 
species,  such  as  ^1.  digitatum,  or  Sea-hnger,  known 
to  fishermen  as  Dead  Men's  Fingers,  Dead  Men's 
Toes,  and  Cow's  Paps ;  and  A.  gtomeratian. 

*al -day,  adv.  [Eng.  all;  day.]  All  day;  con- 
tinually. 

"For  which  he  hadde  alday  gret  repair." 

Chanctr:  C.  T.,  14,432. 

Al -deVar-an,  Al  -deb-or-an,  s.  [Corrupted 
Arabic.]  A  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  called 
also  Tauri.  It  constitutes  the  eye  of  Taurus.  It  is 
one  of  the  group  of  five  stars  anciently  called 
Hyades,  and  is  the  brightest  of  the  assemblage. 
Its  color  is  red.  It  is  found  by  drawing  a  line  to 
the  right  through  the  belt  of  Orion. 

^  Mr.  R.  A.  Proctor  uses  the  spelling  Aldeboran; 
so  does  Spenser. 

"Now  when  Aldeboran  was  mounted  hye, 
Above  the  shinie  Cassiopeia's  chaire, 
And  all  in  deadly  sleepe  did  drowned  lye." 

Spotser,  F.  Q.,  I.,  iii.  16. 

al-de-hy"  des,  s.  [Contraction  from  Med.  Lat. 
alcohol  deh ydroge nat us = alcohol  dehy drogenated, 
i.  e.,  deprived  of  nydrogen.] 

cii'-in.:  Aldehydes  are  formed  by  the  oxidation  of 
alcohols,  and  are  re-converted  into  alcohols  by  tin' 
action  of  nascent  hydrogen;  by  further  oxidation 
they  are  converted  into  acids.  They  differ  from  al- 
cohols in  having  two  atoms  less  of  hydrogen,  which 
are  removed  from  the  carbon  atom  containing  the 
radical  HO  (hydroxyl)  connected  to  it  in  the  alco- 
hol ;  thus  the  aldehyde  monatomic  radical  is  (O~C 
— HV.  The  carbon  atom  having  two  bonds  united 
to  an  atom  of  oxygen,  and  another  to  an  atom  of 
hydrogen,  the  fourth  is  united  to  a  monatomic  hy- 
drocarbon radical,  or  hydrogen.  From  monatomic 
alcohols  only  one  aldehyde  can  be  formed;  from  a 
diatomic  alcohol  there  may  be  formed  a  diatomic 
aldehyde  containing  the  radical  (OCH)  twice,  or  au 
alcohol  aldehyde,  or  acid  aldehyde:  thus,  glycol 
alcohol  could  yield 

Olvoxal.      Glyoxylic  acid? 
HCO  HCO 

HCO  HCO          CHO)CO 


Glycol  alcohol. 
CHj(OH)      CHj(OH) 


Many  aldehydes  of  monatomic  alcohols  have  been 

5 in-pared  by  oxidation  of  the  alcohols,  or  by  distill- 
ng  a  mixture  of  the  potassium  salt  of  the  corres- 
ponding acid  with  potassium  formate,  which  yields 
potassium  carbonate  and  the  aldehyde,  Aldehydes 
form  crystalline  compounds  with  acid  sulphites: 
tln-y  al>o  unite  with  aniline.  Ketones  are  aldehydes 
in  which  the  atom  of  hydrogen  united  tot  lip  radical 
(CO)"  is  replaced  by  a  hydrocarbon  radical. 

acetic  aldehyde,  commonly  called  aldehyde 
acetyl  hydride,  s. 

CH« 
<  'h.  M i*tr,j :  C.,H40=  or  O,H3O.H. 

HC'O 

Aldehyde  is  a  colorless,  limpid,  suffocatins-pmelling 
liquid,  boiling  at  22'  ;  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  water, 
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and  other;  its  sp.  gr.  is  0*8  at  0°.  It  is  readily 
oxidized  into  acetic  acid;  when  heated  with  caustic 

&>tash  it  forms  a  rosin  called  aldehyde  resin. 
eated  with  AgNQa  (nitrate  of  silver),  tne  silver  is 
deposited  as  a  bright  mirror,  and  the  liquid  con- 
tains silver  acetate.  Nascent  hydrogen  converts  it 
into  alcohol.  Chlorine  converts  it  into  CiHsO.Cl 
(acetyl  chloride).  When  treated  with  "H(CN) 
(hydrocyanic  acid)t  it  yields  alanine,  CsHyNO^ 
(amido-propionic  acid).  Aldehyde  forms  a  crystallic 
compound  with  ammonia,  called  aldehyde  am- 
monia, C2H.jO.XH3,  which  forms  transparent  color- 
loss  crystals;  these  melt  at  76°  and  distill  at  100°. 
Aldehyde  forms  a  crystallic  compound  with  NaHSO3 
(acid  sodium  sulphite).  It  forms  polymeric  modifi- 
cations, paraldehyde  and  met  aldehyde.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  chlorine  and  weak  alcohol, 
or  by  a  mixture  of  MnO^  (binoxide  of  manganese) 
and  H2SO4  (sulphuric  acid),  or  again  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  potassium  acetate  and  formate.  It 
unites  with  aniline  to  form  diethidene-dianiline  and 
water. 

*al  -den,  pa.  par.  Holden.  [See  HALDE,] 
al-der,  s.  [A.  S.  aler.  air;  Sw.  al;  Dan.  ell, 
elletrce;  Dut.  elzenboom;  Ger.  erle;  FT.  aune, 
"%  au  I  ne ,'  Sp. 
alisq;  I  tal. 
alno;  Lat  al- 
nus;  Celt,  al— 
near,  and  lar 
=  tho  edge  of  a 
river.]  A  well- 
known  English 
•  tree,  the  Alnus 
alutinosa  of 
botanists.  It 
grows  in  wet 
places.  Its 
wood  has  the 
property  of  re- 
maining under 
water  unde- 
cayed  for  a 
long  time; 
hence  it  is 
often  employ-  Branch  of  Alder  (Alnus  Glutinosa). 
ed  for  the  piles 

of  bridges,  mill-work,  pumps,  and  sluices.  The 
shoots  of  tne  alder,  cut  off  in  spring,  dye  a  crimson 
color,  and  the  fertile  flowers  a  green  one ;  they  are 
also  employed  by  tanners.  The  bark  is  bitter  and 
astringent.  It  has  been  used  for  gargles  as  well  as 
in  ague.  [ALNTJS.] 

"And  under  the  alders  that  skirt  its  edges." 

Longfellow  Paul  Revere' s  Ride. 
alder-branch,  s.    A  branch  of  alder, 
"  Trailing  o'er  the  alder-branches.1' 

Longfellow:  Song  of  Hiawatha,  v. 

alder-buckthorn,  s.  The  English  name  of  the 
Rhatnnus  frangula,  a  small  shrub  with  obpvate  en- 
tire leaves,  axillary  stalked,  minute  whitish-green 
flowers,  two  or  three  of  them  together,  and  dark 
purple  berries  with  two  seeds.  It  is  found  in  woods 
and  thickets,  andflowersinHay  and  June.  Its  ber- 
ries are  a  hydragogue  purgative,  but  are  not  now 
officinal.  It  was  formerly  called  the  Berry-bearing 
Alder.  It  is  still  sometimes  termed  the  Black  Alder. 
H  The  Black  Alder  of  America  is  the  Prinosver- 
ticillatuK;  the  Bed  Alder  of  the  Cape  of  GoodHope 
is  Cunonia  capensis ,'  and  the  White  Alder  of  South 
Africa  is  Platylophus  trifoliatus;  while  that  of 
North  America  is  Clethra  alnifolia.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 
*ald-er,  a.  &s.  [A.  S.  aldor,  ealdor;  compar.  of 
aid,  eaZd=old.] 

1.  As  adjective :  Elder. 

2.  As  substantive :  An  elder ;  an  ancestor. 

"Of  alderes  of  armes  and  other  adventures." 

Syr  Gawayne,  95. 

"Two  seemlich  sonnee  soone  they  hadden, 
The  alder  hight  Alisaunder,  as  I  right  tell, 
And  Sir  Philip  forsoothe  his  frobroder  hight." 
Alexander  (ed.  Skeat),  21-23. 

*al-der,  *al  -dyr,  *al -ther,  *al  -thir,  *al'- 
thur,  *al'-ler,  *al  re,  *al -dre,  genit.pl.  of  adj. 
[A.  S.  ealra,  genit.  pi.  of  eal^  al,  ceZ=all,  whole, 
every-  Used  only  in  composition.  Sometimes  it  is 


uporlative  degree. 
*alder-best,   *aldyr-beste,    *altner-l>est,    a. 
Best  of  all. 

"For  him,  alas!  she  loved  alderbest" 

Chaucer:  Books  of  the  Dutchesse. 

*alder-COCk,  s.    The  cock  of  all — i.  e.,  the  leader 
of  all.     (See  Hoare's  English  Roots'.) 

*alder-cost,  *altner-cost,  adv.  At  the  cost  of 
all,  or  at  one's  chief  cost,  probably  the  former. 
"And  which  of  yow  that  bereth  him  best  of  alle, 
That  is  to  seye,  that  telleth  in  this  caas 
Tales  of  best  sentence  and  of  solas, 
Schiil  han  a  soper  at  your  althercost 
Here  in  this  place  sittynge  by  this  post, 
Whan  that  we  comen  ageyn  from  Canturbery." 

Chaucer:   C.  T.,  801. 


*alder-earst,  a.    [A.  S.  ceres£=first,l    The  same 
as  ALDEBFiKST=first  of  all.    (Chaucer.) 
*alder-eldest,  a.    Eldest  of  all. 
*alder-fairest,  *alther-fairest,  a.    Fairest  of 
all. 

"The  alther-fairest  folk  to  see 
That  in  this  world  may  founde  be." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

*alder-first,  *alther-first,  a.    First  of  all. 

"And  alderfirst  he  bad  them  all  a  bone." 

Chaucer:   C.  T.,  9,492. 

"  And  ye  that  wilne  to  wynne  worchipe  in  armes, 
Folweth  me,  for  in  feith  the  ferst  wil  i  bene, 
That  smertli  schal  smite  the  alderfirst  dint." 

William  ofPaleme  (ed.  Skeat),  3,345. 

*alder-formest,  a.    Foremost,  or  first  of  all. 

"William  and  themperottr  went  alder-forrnest,  and 
Alphonus  next  after." — William  of  Palerne.  Skeat's  ed., 
4,884-5. 

*alder-highest,  *althir-hegeste,  a.  Highest 
of  all. 

"This  is  the  name  that  is  abowne  all  names,  name 
althir-hegeste." — Richard  Rolle  de  Hampole. 

*alder-last,  *alder-last,  a.    Last  of  all. 

"And  alderlast  of  everychon 
Was  peynted  Povert  al  aloon." 

Romatint  of  the  Rose. 

*alder-least,  *aldyr-leste,  a.    Least  of  all. 

"I/ove,  agens  the  which  ho  so  offendith 
Hymself  moost  altherlest  availleth." 

Chaucer:   Troilus  and  Creseide,  bk.  i. 

*alder-lievest,  a.  [From  A.  S.  luf,  Zu/e=love. 
In  Ger.  aller-liebit.]  Loved  most  of  all. 

"The  mutual  conference  that  my  mind  hath  had, 
In  courtly  company,  or  at  my  beads, 
With  you,  mine  alder-lievest  sovereign; 
Makes  me  the  bolder."— Sftafcesp..-  1  Ben.  VI.,  i.  1. 

*alder-lowest,  a.   Lowest  of  all.    (Reliq.  Antiq,, 
i.7.) 
*alder-most,   *alther-moost,  a.   Most  of  all. 

"But  althermoost  in  honour,  out  of  doute, 
They  had  a  relik  hight  Palladion, 
That  was  her  trust  abovyn  everychon." 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Creseide,  bk.  i. 

*alder-next,    *alther-nexte,  a.   Next  of  all. 

"The  Saterday  althernexte  sewyng." 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems.  (Wright.) 

*alder-sconist,  a.  [A.  S.  scone=beautiful.  Same 
as  ALDER-FAIREST  (q.  v.).]    (Chaucer) 
*alder-wisest,  *alther-wysest,  a. 

"  And  trewly  hit  syt  wele  to  be  so  ; 
For  altherwyses  t  han  therwith  be  plesyd." 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Creseide,  bk.  i. 
H  There  are  many  other  similar  compounds. 
Al-dSr-a'-mln,  s.    [Corrupted  Arabic.]    A  fixed 
star   of   the   third  magnitude,  called  also    Alpha 
Cephei. 

al-de"r-man,  s.  [From  A.  S.  ealdor=an  elder; 
man=man;  Ger.  aldermann ;  Fris.  alderman;  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  from  alder  (older),  and  man, 
alder  being  the  comparative  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
aid  or  eald.  If  so,  then  an  alderman  is  so  called 
from  being,  as  a  rule,  well-up  in  years.  But  Dean 
Hoare  thinks  the  term  means  not  alderman,  but  of 
all  the  men  chief,  the  alderman  being  the  first  in 
the  council  after  the  mayor.]  [ALDER,  in  compo- 
sition.] 

*1.  In  Saxon  times:  A  person  possessed  of  an 
office  of  rank  or  dignity.  The  title  Alderman  of  all 
England  was  applied  to  the  first  subject  of  the 
realm,  and  corresponded  to  the  present  English 
Grand  Justiciary.  Other  aldermen,  or  ealdermen, 
were  governors  of  counties ;  hence  the  English  word 
earl.  (See  Hoare,  pp.94,  95.)  Even  kings  were  so 
called,  as,  for  instance,  Cerdic,  founder  of  the  king- 
dom of  Wessex,  and  his  son  Cymric.  The  office 
reached  its  highest  dignity  about  the  times  of  Ethel- 
red  and  his  son  Edward. 

"  But,  if  the  trumpet's  clangor  you  abhor, 
And  dare  not  be  an  alderman  of  war, 
Take  to  a  shop,  behind  a  counter  lie." 

Drydeti:  Juv.  Sat. 

2.  An  apocalyptic  "  elder."     (Rev.  iv.  4, 10.) 

"  For  aungells  and  arcangells  all  thei  whit  vseth, 
And  alle  aldermen  that  bene  ante  tronum." 

Piers  Plottyhman,  690-1. 

3.  One  of  the  body  of  municipal  officers  ranking 
in  dignity  next  to  the  mayor,  and  having  a  legisla- 
tive function. 

al-der-man-gy^  s.  [AIJJEBMAN.]  The  function 
or  office  of  an  alderman. 

al-der-man  -Ic,  a.  [ALDERMAX.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  an  alderman,  or  to  the  office  which  he 
fills. 

*al-der-man -I-ty",  s.    [ALDERMAN.] 

1.  The  behavior  and  manners  of  an  alderman. 

"I  would  fain  see  an  alderman  in  chimia!  that  is,  a 
treatise  of  aldermanity,  truly  written."— Ben  Jonson: 
Staple  of  News,  iii. 
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2.  The  society  or  fraternity  of  aldermen. 

"  Thou  (London)  canst  draw  forth  thy  forces,  and  fight 
The  battles  of  thy  aldermanity; 
Without  the  hazard  of  a  drop  of  blood, 
More  than  the  surfeits  in  thee  that  day  stood." 

Ben  Jonson:  Underwood's;  Speech  ace.  to  Horace. 

al -der-man-like,  a.  [Eng.  alderman;  -like.'} 
Like  an  alderman. 

al -der-man-ly1,  a.  [Eng.  alderman;  -fj/=like.] 
Like  an  alderman  ;  pertaining  to  an  alderman  ;  as 
might  be  expected  from  an  alderman. 

"  Wanting  an  aldermanly  discretion." — Swift:  Miscell. 

al  -de'r-ina.n-ry',  s.  [ALDEEMAN.]  The  dignity 
or  office  of  an  alderman.  t 

al-der-man-shlp,  s.    [Eng.   alderman;    -ship.] 
The  same  as  ALDEEMANHT. 
al-dern,  a.    Made  of  alder. 

"  Then  aldern  boats  first  plowed  the  ocean." 

May:   Virgil. 

Al  -der-neys.,  s.  pi.    [From  Alderney,  one  of  the 
Channel  Islands.]    A  designation  given  to  a  breed 
of  cattle,  better  termed  Jerseys  (q.  v.). 
*ald-fa  -der,  s.    A  father-in-law.    [ELDFATHEB.] 
"  Sir  Alexander  the  athill  thine  aldfader  bane 
The  thare  but  graunt  me  to  geve." 

Alexander,  ed.  Stevenson,  5,376.7. 

Al'-dme,  a.  [From  Aldus  Manutius,  a  celebrated 
printer,  who  lived  in  Venice  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  ] 

1.  Aldine     Editions:      Editions, 
chiefly  of  the  classics;  which  em- 
anated from  the  printing-press  of 
Aldus  Manutius,  mentioned  above. 

2.  More  recently   the  word  has 
been    used  for  an  edition   of  the 
English  poets,  designed  to  be  of 
special  excellence. 

al-dol,     s.      [Eng.     ald(ehyde) 
(alcoh)ol.} 

Chem.:  C4H8Oo=CHj.CH(OH).CH2.CHO.  A  sub- 
stance intermediate  in  its  chemical  characters 
between  aldehyde  and  alcohol.  It  is  a  colorless, 
syrupy  liquid:  at  135°  it  is  converted  into  water 
and  crotonic  aldehyde.  It  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  hydrochloric  acid  at  a  low  temperature  on  a 
mixture  of  aldehyde  and  water. 

*Al-drI-an,  *il -dry'-an,  s.  [Corrupted  Arabic.] 
A  star  in  the  neck  of  the  Lion  (the  constellation 
Leo). 

"Phebus  hath  left  the  angel  merydyonal, 
And  yit  ascendyng  was  a  best  roial. 
The  gentil  Lyoun,  with  his  Aldryan." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10,677-9. 

Al-dro-van  -dine,  a.  [Named  after  Aldro- 
vandi.]  Pertaining  to  Ulysses  Aldrovandi,  a  cele- 
brated Italian  naturalist  (1527—1605). 

Aldrovandine  Owl :  A  name  given  by  Macgillivray 
to  the  Scops-eared  Owl  (Scops  Aldrovandi). 
[Scops.] 

*al  -dur-fa-dflr,  s.  [A.  S.  aldefoeder=a  grand- 
father.] An  ancestor. 

".    .    .    that  wolde  bone  hane, 
Thin  alditrfadur  Alexandra." 
Stevenson.-  Alexander,  Appendix,  ], 049-60. 

ale,  s.  [A.  S.  aloth,  alath,  ealoth,  ealath,  eoloth, 
ealo,  ealu,  eala,  eal;  Dan.  ale;  Sw.  61;  Dut.  eel; 
Ger.  ael ;  Fr.  ale,  adopted  from  the  Eng. ;  Gael. 
leann,  lionn,  ol,  Oil,  v.=to  drink,  s.=drink,  po- 
tations, drunkenness.] 

1.  An  intoxicating  liquor,  made  by  infusing  malt 
in  hob  water,  then  fermenting  the  liquid  so  formed, 
and  adding  a  bitter,  usually  hops.  It  differs  from 
porter  in  having  a  less^proportion  of  roasted  malt. 
It  was  the  favorite  drink  of  the  old  Germans,  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  the-  Danes,  &c.  The  old  Welsh  and 
Scots  had  two  kinds  of  it,  spiced  and  common  ale, 
the  former  being  legally  fixed  at  twice  the  value  of 
the  latter. 

"His  breed,  his  ale,  was  alway  after  oon." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  343. 

Medicated  Ale  is  that  in  which  medicinal  herbs 
have  been  infused  or  added  during  the  fermen- 
tation. 

*2.  A  merry  meeting  in  a  rural  district.  So  called 
because  the  consumption  of  ale  was  a  prominent 
feature  in  such  gatherings. 

"  That  ale  is  festival,  appears  from  its  sense  in  com- 
position; as,  among  others,  in  the  words  Leet-»(/*%  Lninh- 
ale,  Whitson-<i(«,  Clerk-nfc,  and  Church-<i(c."—  Wnrluu: 
Hist.  Ena.  Poetry,  iii.  128,  note. 

"  On  ember-eves,  and  holy  ales." 

Shakesp.:  Periclet,  i.,  Iiitrod. 

ale-bench,  s.  [Eng.  ale,  and  bench ;\\,  H.  ml»- 
benc.J  A  bench  either  inside  or  outside  of  a  public 
house. 

".  .  .  as  he  talketh  now  with  yon,  so  will  he  talk 
when  he  is  on  the  ule-lwncti."— Rimuau:  P.  P.,  pt.  i. 


bfiil,     b<5y;     pout,    jowl;     oat,     gell,     chorus,     ghln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  = 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shfin;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    <icc.  =  bel,     del. 
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ale-berry 

ale-berry,  s.  A  beverage,  made  by  boiling  ale 
•with  spice,  sugar,  and  sops  of  bread ;  caudle,  warm 
broth. 

"  Their  ale-berries,  cawdles,  possets,  each  one, 
Syllibubs  made  at  the  milking  pale, 
But  what  are  composed  of  a  pot  of  good  ale." 

Beaumont  <£•  Fletcher. 

ale-brewer,  s.    A  brewer  of  ale. 
"  The  summer-made  malt  brews  ill,  and  is  disliked  by 
most  of  our  ale-brewers." — Mort imer;  Husbandry. 

*ale-conner,  *ale-kenner,  *ale-founder,*ale- 
taster,  «.  [Ale-conner  or  kenner  means  one  who 
knows  what  good  ale  is.]  An  inspector  of  the 
measures  in  which  ale  was  sold  and  of  the  quality 
of  the  ale. 

"  Headboronghs,  tithing-men,  ale-conners,  and  sides- 
men are  appointed,  in  the  oaths  incident  to  their  offices, 
to  be  likewise  charged  to  present  the  offenses  [of  drunk- 
enness]."—Ac*  of  Part.  21  Jac.  /.,  ch.  7. 

*ale-COSt,  s.  [Ale,  and  cost  occurring  in  the  Eng. 
word  co&tmaryi  Lat.  cosfum,"  Gr.  kostos  =  an  Ori- 
ental aromatic  plant,  Costus  speciosua.]  An  old 
English  name  of  the  common  costmary,  Pyrethrwn 
tanacetum,  formerly  called  Balsamita  vulgaris,  a 
composite  plant.  The  appellation  was  given  be- 
cause the  plant  was  put  into  ale. 

*ale-draper,  s.  A  common  designation  for  an 
ale-house  keeper  in  the  sixteenth  century, 

"Well,  I  get  me  a  wife;  with  her  a  little  money;  when 
we  are  married,  seek  a  house  we  must;  no  other  occupa- 
tion have  I  but  to  be  an  ale-draper."— H.  Chettle.  Kind- 
hart's  Dreames  (ed.  Rimbault),  p.  87. 

*ale-drapery,  «.   The  selling  of  ale. 

"Two  milch  mayden*  that  had  set  up  a  shoppe  of  ale- 
drapery" — H,  Chetttei  Kind-harfs  Dreamea  (ed.  Rim- 
bault), p.  20. 

ale-fed,  a.    Fed  with  ale. 

"  The  growth  of  hisate-/ed  corps.*'—  Stafford:  AT<obe,  ii.  62. 

ale-gallon,  s.  A  gallon  measure  of  ale.  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  an  ale-gallon  is  to  an 
imperial  one  as  1  "01695  to  1. 

ale-gill,  *.  [Eng.  ale ;  0i7J=ground-ivy.]  A 
liquor  prepared  by  infusing  the  dried  leaves  of 
ground-ivy  in  malt-liquor.  It  was  reputed  abster- 
sive and  vulnerary,  and  was  used  in  disorders  of 
the  breast  and  in  obstructions  of  the  viscera. 

ale-house,  s.  [Eng.  ale:  and  house;  A.S.ealo, 
and  hus.]  A  house  in  which  malt  liquor  (ale,  beer, 
or  porter)  is  sold,  but  no  spirituous  liquors;  a 
beerhouse. 

"  They  filled  all  the  ale-houses  of  Westminster  and  the 
Strand."— Xacaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*ale-knlglit,  s.  A  "knight"  of  the  ale-house; 
one  who  frequents  an  ale-house,  and  is  its  champion 
and  defender. 

"The  old  ate-kntghts  of  England  were  well  depainted, 
by  Hanville,  in  the  ale-house  colors  of  that  time." — 
Camden. 

ale-Shot,  s.  A  shot  or  reckoning  to  be  settled 
for  ale  purchased  or  consumed. 

*ale-stake,  s,  A  stake  set  as  a  sign  before  an  ale- 
house. 

"As  gret  as  it  were  for  an  ale-stake." 

Chaucfr;  The  Prologue,  669. 

ale-vat,  s.  [Eng.  ate,  and  vat;  A.  S.  ealo,  and 
feet.}  A  vat  in  which  ale  is  fermented. 

*ale-wasned,  a.    Steeped  or  soaked  in  ale. 

".     .     .     ale-teashedwit*."— Shakesp.:  1  Henry  ^.,  iii.  6. 

ale-wife,  s.    A  woman  who  keeps  an  ale-house. 

"Ask  Marian  Hacket,  the  fat  ale-wife  of  Wincot,  if  she 
know  me  not." — Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew;  Induc- 
tion, ii. 

a-leak",  a.    [Eng.  a=on;  leak.]    Leaking. 
a  lean  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  adj.    [Eng.  o=on ;  lean- 
ing.} 
Poet.:  Loaning. 

"  Weak  Truth  aleanlng  on  her  crutch." 

Tennyson-  To         "   ,  8. 

il'-S-a-tfcr-y*,  a.  [Lat.  aJeafortus=pertaining 
to  a  gamester;  aleator—s.  gamester;  a/ea=adieor 
cubej  Pertaining  to  what  is  uncertain,  and  as  if 
dependent  on  the  throw  of  a  die. 

Aleatory  contract :  A  contract  or  an  agreement  of 
which  the  effects,  whether  they  involve  gain  or  loss, 
depend  upon  an  uncertain  event.  (.Civil  Law.) 

a-l§C  -t6,  s-    [From  Alecto,  one  of  the  Furies.] 

1.  The  Alecto  of  Leach,  a  genus  of  Star-fishes. 
now  more  generally  called  by  Lamarck's  name  of 
Comatula  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  genus  of  Polyzoa.    Example,  A.  dtchotoma. 
*a-lSc'-tor,  «.  [Gr,  alekt<~tr=a  cock:  a,  priv.,  and 

Jefctron=bod;  or  elektor=tln>  beaming  sun.]  Mer- 
rem'sname  for  some  large  gallinaceous  birds  like 
the  lar^o  wild  turkeys,  found  in  America.  In  Grif- 
fith's Cuvier  they  are  divided  into  Hoccos  (Crax), 
the  Pauxi  (Ourax).the  Guans  Yncous  (Penelope.) 
the  Pan-aquas  (Ortalida),  and  the  Hoazin  (Opis- 
thocomus). 
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a-lSc-t8r'-I-&  (1),  s.  [Lat.  n;crtorit«=pertain- 
ing  to  a  cock.]  [ALECTOR.]  A  stone  called  also 
Alectorius  lapis.  Alectorolithos,  and  Cock-stone,  said 
by  the  ancients  to  be  found  in  the  gizzards  of  old 
cocks.  They  attributed  to  it  many  fabulous  virtues. 

a-lec-tbr  -1-9,  (2),  s.  [Or.  alektor  and  alektros= 
unwedded  ;  a,  priv.,  and  lektron=be<]  ;  meaning  that 
nothing  has  been  made  out  regarding  the  male 
organs  of  fructification.]  A  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  alliance  Lichenales,  and  the  order 
Parmeliacefe.  The  A.  Arabum  is  reported  to  be 
sedative;  the  A.  usneoides  may  be  used  for  the 
same  purpose  as  the  Iceland  Moss;  and  the  A. 
jubata  species,  found  on  fir-trees,  employed  like 
archil  for  dyeing. 

a-le"c'-tor-6  mach-y',  a-lec  -trf,  s.  [Gr.  alektor 
=a  cock,  and  mache—a  fight.]  A  cock-fight. 

a-lSc-trfl  rl  nae,  s.  pi.  A  sub-family  of  Musci- 
capidce,  or  Fly-catchers.  They  are  found  in  South 
America. 

a-lec  -tru-rus  (Mod.  Latin),  9,-lec  -trflre 
(Eng.),  «.  [Gr.  atefrf<5r=cock,  and  oura=tail.l 
('ock-tails.  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family  01 
birds  called  Alectrurinse  (q.  v.).  The  tail  is  long, 
compressed,  and  able  to  be  erected  in  so  remarka- 
ble a  way  that  the  circumstance  has  suggested  the 
generic  and  the  popular  names.  Type,  A.  tricolor. 

a-l8c  -try-6-man-$ij?,  s.  [Gr.  alektryon=a  cock, 
and  manfeia=divination.]  Imagined  divination 
by  means  of  a  cock.  A  circle  being  described  upon 
the  ground,  and  divided  into  twenty  -four  equal  por- 
tions, each  with  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  inscribed 
in  it,  and  a  grain  of  wheat  laid  upon  the  top  of 
a  letter,  a  cock  was  then  turned  loose  into  the  area, 
careful  note  being  taken  as  to  what  grains  of  wheat 
he  ate.  The  letters  under  the  eaten  grains  were 
then  made  into  a  word  or  words,  and  were  supposed 
to  be  of  value  for  purpose  s  of  prophecy  or  divina- 
tion. The  practice  was  said  to  nave  existed  during 
the  declining  period  of  the  Roman  empire. 

A-lec'-trf-on,  s.     [Gr-    alektrySn-&  cock.]    A 
name  given  by  Longfellow  to  a  cock  in  a  farmyard. 
"  And  from  out  a  neighboring  farmyard, 
Loud  the  cock  Alectryon  crowed." 

Longjelloic:  Pegasus  in  Pound. 

a-lede,  «.  [A.  S.  Jeod=people,  law.]  Rule. 
(Scotch.) 

"  He  taught  him  ich  alede."  —  Sir  Tristram,  p.  22. 

*a-led&  e-mSnt,  «.  [From  Eng.  alegge  (q.  v.).] 
Ease;  relief.  (Skinner:  Diet.) 

a-le'e,  adv.    [Eng.  a=to,  at,  or  on  ;  lee.'] 

Naut.:  To  or  at  that  side  of  the  vessel  toward 
which  the  wind  is  blowing.  The  helm  of  a  ship  is 
alee  when  it  is  pressed  closely  to  the  lee  side  of  the 
vessel.  When  this  is  the  case  the  fact  is  intimated 
in  the  words,  "  Helm's  alee  ;"  on  hearing  which  the 
sailors  cause  the  head-sails  to  shake  in  the  wind, 
with  the  view  of  bringing  the  vessel  about.  The 
order  to  put  the  helm  alee  is  generally  given  in 
the  words  "  Hard  alee,"  or  "  Luff  alee."  (Falconer: 
Marine  Diet.,  &c.) 

al  -e-g9.r,  s.  [Eng.  ale  and  eager,  in  the  sense  of 
sour  ;  Fr.  at£?re=sour.l  [EAGER.! 

1.  Properly:  Sour  ale;  the  acid  produced  when 
ale  has  undergone  a  fermentation  similar  to  that 
which  converts  alcohol  into  vinegar.    It  is  used  by 
the  makers  of  white  lead,  by  dyers,  &c.,  instead  of 
vinegar.    (Dyche:  Diet.) 

2.  Vinegar,  from  whatever  source  produced. 
*a-lefc  e,  v.  t.    [ALEGGE.] 

*a-lS&  -e-aunce,  s.    [ALEGGEATOCE.] 
*a-leg'-er,    a.    [Fr.    alegre    and    allegre;    Lat. 
alacer.J   Sprightly,  gay,  filled  with  alacrity. 

••.       .       .      do  all  condense  the  spirits,  and  make  them 
strong  and  aleger."  —  Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  Cent,  viii.,  g  788. 
*a-lefc'fce,  *a-l8fc  e,  v.  t.  [Fr.  alltger=to  lighten, 
to  disburden,  to  relieve.    In  A.  S.  alecgan,  alecgean, 
is=to  lay  down.]    [ALLAY.] 
1.  To  alleviate,  to  lighten. 

"  The  joyous  time  now  nigheth  fast, 
That  shall  alegge  this  bitter  blast, 
And  slake  the  winter  sorowe." 

Spenser:  Shepheanfs  Calender;  March. 
Z.  To  absolve  from  allegiance.    (Scotch.) 
"  All  his  liefris  of  alkyn  greia 
Conditiounyg,  statis,  and  qaaliteis, 
J.'-vit  and  lawit  alfgit  he 
Of  alkyn  aith  of  fewteV*        Wyntoun,  ix.  20. 


,  r.  t.    [ALLEGE.] 
*a-le£-6e  -aun?e,  *a-leg  -S-»tm$e,  s.  [ALEGGE.] 

Alleviation. 

"  What  bootes  it  him  from  death  to  be  unbownd, 
To  be  captived  in  endlesse  duraunce 
Of  sorrow  and  despeyre  without  aleggeauncf." 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  III.,  v.  42. 

a-leg  -fc?t,  pa.  par.    [ALEGGE.]     Alleviated,  al- 
layed. 

"  Alle  the  surgyens  of  Salerne,  so  sone  ne  couthen, 
Haue  your  langoures  alegget,  i  leue  for  sothe." 

Il'iVIiom  ofl'aleme  (Skeated.),  1,033-4. 


Alembic. 
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'ale'-lloof,  s.  [A.  S.  fa;o=alo;  ftea/od=head.  In 
Dut.  «i'(oo/is  =  ivy.]  A  plant,  the  ground-ivy  (Nepeta 
glechoma).  It  was  called  alt-hoof,  as  being,  among 
the  old  English,  the  chief  ingredient  in  ale.  [ALE- 
GILL.] 

"  Alehoof,  or  ground-ivy,  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  most 
excellent  and  most  general  use  and  virtue  of  any  plants 
we  have  among  us."  —  Temple. 

a-lSlde,pa.  par.  [A.  S.  a;egd=deposed,  fright- 
ened.] Abolished,  put  down. 

"  Pes  among  the  puple  he  put  to  the  reaume, 
Aleide  alle  luther  lawes  that  long  had  been  vsed." 

William  ufPalerne  (ed.  Skeat),  5,240. 
*al  -el§,  s.    Old  spelling  of  ALOES. 
*a-le  ive,  v.  t.    Old  form  of  ALLEVIATE. 
a-lem-ble,  *a-lem  -bike,  s.     [Fr.  alambique; 
Sp.  &  Port,  alambique;  Ital.  limbicco;  Arab,  aian- 
liik:    al=the;   anbik= 
a  chemical  vessel.]  A  ves- 
sel made  of   glass  or  cop- 
per, which  was  formerly 
used  for  distillation.   The 
lower  part  of  it.  shaped 
like    a    gourd    (in     Lat. 
cucurbita),  was  called  in 
consequence   cucurbit; 
whilst    the    upper    part, 
which  received  the  steam 
and    condensed    it,    was 
named  the  head,  and  had 
a  beak,  which  was  fitted 
into  the  neck  of  a  receiver. 
The  alembic  has  now,  in  a  large  measure,  given 
place  to  the  retort  and  the  worm-still. 

"  Viols,  croslets,  and  sublimatories, 
Concurbites,  and  alembikes  eeke." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,721-2. 
"  This  art  the  Arabian  Geber  taught, 
And  in  alembics,  finely  wrought, 
Distilling  herbs  and  flowers    .    .    ." 

Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  i. 

al-gm'-br6th,  s.    [Arabic.] 

Alchemy  :  Alembroth,  or  salt  of  alembroth,  was 

(1)  an  alkaline  salt  believed,  like  the  celebrated 
alkahest  [ALKAHEST],  to  have  the  power  of  dissolv- 
ing bodies  and  promoting  the  separation  of  metals 
from  their  ores.     It  contained  H('l2.2NH4Cl.OHo. 

(2)  A  double  salt  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  sal- 
ammoniac,  HgCl2(NH4Cl)2.H2O. 

a-lSftgth'  (Eng.).  a-lSnth'  (Scotch),  adv.  [Eng. 
a=at  or  on  ;  length.'}  At  length  ;  unfolded  to  full 
length  ;  stretched  out  at  full  length. 

al-e-Sch'-a-ra  (ch  guttural),  s.  [From  Gr.  aleos 
=warm;  atea=warmth,  heat:  and  chairo=to  re- 
joice ;  cAara=  joy.]  A  genus  of  beetles  belonging  to 
the  section  Brachelytra  and  the  family  Tachyporidw. 
Some  species  deposit  their  eggs  in  rotten  turnips, 
and  the  larvre,  when  hatched,  feed  afterward  in 
large  numbers  on  the  decaying  bulbs. 

*al  -eols,  «.    Old  form  of  ALLEYS  (7). 

Milit.  Arch.  :  Loopholes  in  the  walls  of  a  fortified 
building  through  which  arrows  might  be  dis- 
charged. 

a-lep  -I-d6te,  s.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  Jepis.  genit 
lepidos=&  scale;  tepo=to  strip  off  a  rind  or  husk.] 
Any  fish  without  scales. 

a-lep-S-^epll  -a-lus,  s.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  lepis  = 
scale,  and  kephale=head.  Having  the  head  bare 
of  scales.]  A  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  or- 
der Malacopterygii  Abdominales,  and  the  family 
Esocidae  (Pikes).  Typo,  A.  rosfrarws,  from  the  Med- 
iterranean. 

al'-e'rce,  8.  [Sp.  aZerce=thelarch-tree  ;  from  Lat. 
larijc;  also  Gr.  tartx=the  larch  (Larix  europcea).] 
The  Spanish  name  for  the  European  larch  and  the 
American  species  of  the  Pine  family  akin  to  it. 

"  On  the  higher  parts,  brushwood  takes  the  place  of 
larger  trees,  with  here  and  there  a  red  cedar  or  an  alerce 
pine."  —  Darvtin:  Voyage  round  the  Wurlfl,  ch.  xiii. 

alerce-plank,  s.  A  plank  cut  from  an  alerce- 
tree. 

44  ...  a  troop  of  fine  mules  bringing  alerce-planka 
and  corn  from  the  southern  plains."  —  Darwin-  Voyage 
round  the  World,  ch.  xiv. 

8.1-Srf,  adj.  &  8.  [Fr.  alerte;  Sp.  alerto;  Ital. 
all1  erfa=on  the  watch;  erfrt=hill,  declivity;  stare 
air  erta—to  stand  on  one's  guard  (lit.  on  the  hill)  ; 
erfo=steep,  upright;  Lat.  erectus=  upright,  erect, 
lofty;  pa.  par.  of  erigo  =  to  put  up  straight,  to 
erect.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Watchful,  vigilant;  not  to  be  thrown  off  one's 
guard. 

"  The  malecontents  who  were  leagued  with  France  were 
alert  and  full  of  hope."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Piiy.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Brisk,  sprightly,  quick  in  movement,  and  flip- 
pant in  speech  and  conduct. 


... 

And  nimble  motion  of  these  restless  joints 
That  never  tire."  —  Cou-per. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wBre,     wolf,     wSrk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,    unite,    cflr,    rflle,    full;     try,     Sfrlan.     SB,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


alertness 

"  I  saw  an  alert  young  fellow  that  cocked  his  hat  upon 
a  friend  of  his,  and  accosted  him: 'Well,  Jack,  the  old 
prig  is  dead  at  last/  " — Addison:  Spectator. 

B.  As  substantive :  Watch. 

On  the  alert:  On  the  watch,  on  one's  guard; 
ready  in  a  moment  to  start  up  and  act.  (Used 
specially  of  a  military  or  civil  watch,  but  also  of  a 
political  party,  or  of  an  individual,  <fcc.) 

"  Nestor  gives  the  watch  an  exhortation  to  be  on  the 
alert,  and  then  re-enters  within  the  trench." — Gladstone.- 
Studies  on  Homer,  vol.  iii.,  35,  36. 

"  In  the  counties  more  remote  from  Somersetshire  the 
supporters  of  the  throne  were  on  the  alert." — Macaulay; 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

al-ert-ness,  s.  [ALERT.]  Alacrity;  sprightli- 
ness. 

"  .  .  .  in  energy,  alertness,  and  discipline,  they  were 
decidedly  superior  to  their  opponents." — Macaulay;  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

al-e'-trls,  s.  [From  Gr.  ate  iar= wheaten  flour, 
the  plants  being  powdered  over  with  a  kind  of 
mealy -looking  dust;  ateo=to  grind.]  A  genus  of 
North  American  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Heemodoracefe  (Blood-roots).  The  A.  farinosa  is 
the  most  intense  bitter  known.  In  small  doses  it  is 
a  tonic  and  stomachic,  and  has  been  found  useful 
in  chronic  rheumatism.  In  large  doses  it  produces 
nausea  and  vomiting. 

tal-ett  e,  *.    [Fr.,  dimin.  of  aile=&  wing.] 

Arch.:  A  small  wing;  a  jamb  or  door-post;  the 
face  of  the  pier  of  an  arch ;  the  border  of  a  panel 
•which  overshoots  a  pilaster. 

al-eur-r-tes,,  s,  [In  Fr.  aleurit;  Gr.  aleurites= 
made  of  wheaten  flour;  aieuron=wheaten  flour; 
«teo=to  grind.  So  called  because  the  plant  seems 
<lusted  over  with  a  farinaceous  powder.]  A  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Eupnorbiacese 
(Spurge-worts).  The  best  known  species  is  the  A. 
triloba,  which  grows  in  the  Moluccas,  in  India,  and 
elsewhere.  The  nuts  are  believed  to  be  aphrodisiac. 
The  Tabitians  chew  the  gummy  substance  which 
exudes  from  the  seeds.  In  Ceylon  gum-lac  is  made 
from  the  A.  laccifera.  (Lindley:  Veg.  Kingd.,  1847. 
pp.  278,  280.) 

al-eiir -O-man-C.y5,  s.  [Gr.  aleuromanteion= divi- 
nation from  flour ;  aleuron,  generally  in  the  pi. 
«/eura=flour,  and  manfe?  a = divination.]  Divina- 
tion by  means  of  the  flour  with  which  a  victim  was 
besprinkled. 

If  It  is  called  also  krithomanteia  and  alphitoman- 
teia.  (Potter:  Grecian  Antiq.,  1837,  p.  302.) 

*a-lSv'-6n,  a.    Old  form  of  ELEVEN. 

*a-lew.  s.    [Probably  another  form  of  HALLOO. 
{2Vdres.).]    A  clamor,  outcry,  howling, lamentation. 
"Yet  did  she  not  lament,  with  loud  alew, 
As  women  wont,  but  with  deep  sighs  and  singulfs  few." 
Spenser:  F.-Q.,\.  vi.  13. 

ale-wife,  a-loof  (pi.  alewives  or  aloof  s),  8,  [In  a 
Korth  American  Indian  dialect,  aloof.]  Clupeaser- 
rata,  an  American  fish  of  the  Herring  genus. 

Al-ex-and  -er,  s.  [Lat.  Alexander;  Gr.  Alex- 
<tndros.  (1)  The  original  name  of  Paris,  who  fig- 
ured in  the  siege  of  Troy.  It  was  given  because  of 
liis  success  in  defending  the  shepherds  of  Mount 
Ida,  among  whom  he  was  brought  up,  against  rob- 
bers and  wild  beasts.  From  alexo^to  ward  or  keep 
off;  aner,  genit.  andros=&  man:  "  defending  men. 
(Liddell  &  Scott.)  (2)  The  world-renowned  Alex- 
ander of  Macedon,  born  B.  C.  £56,  died  B.  C.  323. 
(3)  A  multitude  of  other  men  in  ancient  and  modern 
times  called  after  the  Macedonian  king.] 

Alexander's  foot,  s.  [Named  after  No.  2.]  The 
name  of  a  plant ;  the  Pellitory.  (Skinner.)  [PELL- 

TTORY.] 

al-ex-and  -ers,,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Lat.  olus> 
<ttrum,  the  specific  name  of  the  plant:  from  Lat. 
oZws=kitchen  herb,  and  a£rum=black.]  The  English 
name  of  the  Smyrnium  olusatrum,  a  plant  of  the 
order  Apiaceee  (Umbellifers).  It  is  from  three  to 
four  feet  high,  with  bright  yellow-green,  slightly 
aromatic  leaves,  and  flowers  of  the  same  color  in 
•dense  rouud  umbels.  It  is  most  frequently  found 
near  the  sea.  It  was  formerly  cultivated  instead  of 
celery. 

Al-ex-an  -dra,  s.  [The  feminine  form  of  Alex- 
ander.] 

1.  Rom.  Hist. :  One  of  the  nurses  or  attendants  of 
the  Emperor  Nero. 

2.  Eng.  History :  Wife  of  Albert  Edward,  Prince 
•of  Wales,  and  eldest  daughter  of  Christian  IX.  of 
Denmark. 

3.  Afttron. :  An  asteroid,  the  54th  found.    It  was 
-discovered  by  Goldschmidt,  on  the  llth  of  April, 
1858. 

Al-ex-an -drl-an,  Al-ex-an  -drlne,  a.  &  s. 
JFrom  the  name  of  Alexander  the  Great.] 

A.  [From  Lat.  Alexandrinuft=pcrtaiuing  to  Alex- 
andria, the  maritime  capital  of  Egypt,  named  after 
Alexander  the  Great,  its  founder.] 
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I.  As  adjective : 

1.  Gen.:  Pertaining  to  Alexandria. 

Bot. :  The  Alexandrian  laurel.  A  popular  name 
for  the  Ruscus  racemosus,  which  is  not  a  laurel  at 
all,  but  an  aberrant  member  of  the  Liliaceae,  or  Lily 
family.  [Ruscus.] 

2.  Hist . :  Pertaining  to  the  celebrated  school  of 
Alexandria,  or  some  one  of  the  philosophies  which 
emanated  thence. 

Alexandrian  School  of  Philosophy.  In  a  general 
sense :  The  teaching  of  the  series  of  philosophers 
who  lived  in  Alexandria  nearly  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies  on  to  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Specially^  the 
teaching  of  the  Neo^-Platonists,  who  attempted  to 
spiritualize,  harmonize,  and  modify  for  the  better 
the  several  pagan  faiths  and  philosophies,  with  the 
view,  among  other  results,  of  raising  a  barrier 
against  the  advance  of  Christianity.  [NEO-PLATON- 

ISTS.] 

II.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native,  or,  more  loosely,  an  inhabitant,  of 
Alexandria. 

2.  A  person  attached  to  one  of  the  Alexandrian 
philosophies. 

3.  The  same  as  B..  I.  (q.  v.)' 

B.  [From  a  kind  of  verse  used  in  a  French  poem 
on  the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  published  in  the 
twelfth  century.  (In  Fr.  alexandrin;  Sp.  &  Port. 
alexandrino.) .  J 

I.  As  substantive : 

Prosody:  A  kind  of  verse  consisting  of   twelve 
syllables,  or  of  twelve  and  thirteen  syllables  alter- 
nately.   It  is  much  used  in  French  tragedies.    Eng- 
lish alexandrines  have  twelve  syllables.    The  last 
line  from  Pope  quoted  below  is  an  example  of  one. 
"  Our  numbers  should,  for  the  most  part,  be  lyrical. 
For  variety,   or  rather   where   the  majesty    of   thought 
requires  it,  they  may  be  stretched  to  the  English  heroic  of 
five  feet,  and  to  the  French  Alexandrine  of  six." — Dryden. 
"  Then,  at  the  last  and  only  couplet,  fraught 
With  some  unmeaning  thing  they  call  a  thought; 
A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song; 
That,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length 
along." — Pope.-  Essay  on  Criticism. 

II.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  an  Alexandrine  J 
having  twelve  syllables. 

Alexandrian-Judaic,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  ema- 
nating from  the  powerful  Jewish  colony  long  resi- 
dent in  ancient  Alexandria. 

"...  the  Alexandrian-judaic  theology."—  Strauss: 
Life  of  Christ,  Trans.  1846,  vol.  i.,  §  46. 

al-ex-an  -drlte,  s.  [Named  after  Alexander  I., 
Czar  of  Russia.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  chrysoberyl,  of  a  green  color 
by  daylight  or  magnesium  light,  but  an  amethyst 
color  by  gas  or  candle  light.  It  is  an  aluminate  of 
glucina.  It  is  orthorhombic.  Hardness,  8'5 ;  sp. 
gr.,  3'64.  Lustre  vitreous,  transparent.  Found  in 
the  Ural  mountains. 

al-ex-I-pharm  -Ic,  al-Sx-I-pharm  -I-cal,  *al- 
Sx-I-pharm  -a-cal,  a.&s.  [In  Fr.  alexipharmaque, 
adj.  &  s. ;  Sp.  and  Port,  alexipharmaco,  adj. ;  Lat. 
alexipharmacon ;  Gr.  alexipharmakos,  fr.  alexo— 
toward  off;  pftar?H,aA;on=medicine,  drug,  remedy.] 

A.  As   adjective:      Constituting     an     antidote 
against  poison. 

"Some  antidotal  quality  it  may  have,  since  not  only  the 
bone  in  the  hart,  but  the  horn  of  a  deer,  is  alexi- 
pharmacal." — Browne.-  Vulgar  Errors. 

"  A  prosperous  condition  hath  such  a  secret  poison  in  it, 
as  against  which  no  medicine  hath  been  sufficiently  alexi- 
pharmacal."—  Pierce.-  Serm.,  May  29,  1661,  p.  12. 

B.  As  substantive :    An  antidote  against  poison. 

al-ex-I-ter  -I-al,  al-ex-1-ter -Ic,  al-ex-I-ter- 
I-cal,  o.  &  8.  [In  Fr.  alexitere,  adj.  &  s. ;  Port. 
alexiterio:  from  Gr.  alexeterios—ablQ  to  keep  or 
ward  off,  from  alexo=to  ward  off.] 

A.  As  adjective:    Acting,  or  at  least  given  as  an 
antidote  against  poison. 

B.  As  substantive:    An  antidote  against  poison. 
*al-ey,  s.    [ALLEY,.] 

al-ey^-ro  -des.,  s.  [Gr.  aleurddes=like  flour: 
aleuron=  wheaten  flour;  eidos=form,  appearance.] 
A  genus  of  insects  of  the  family  Aphidee,  of  which 
one  species,  the  A.  proletellce,  is  often  found  in  large 
numbers  on  cabbage,  brocoli,  &c. 

*ar-fer-e§,  *al -far-ez,  s.  [Sp.  alferes^an  en- 
sign. Skinner  thinks  it  a  contraction  of  Lat. 
aquilifer=ari  eagle  or  standard  bearer,  the  chief 
centurion  of  a  legion:  ag«£Ja=eagle,  and  /ero=to 
bear.] 

1,  Lit,   Of  persons:  An  ensign  or  standard  bearer. 

"  It  may  be  said  to  have  been  adopted  for  a  time  as  an 
English  word,  being  in  use  in  our  army  during  the  civil 
wars  of  Charles  I,  In  a  MS.  in  the  Harleian  Collection, 
No.  6,804,  §  96,  among  papers  of  that  period,  it  is  often 
repeated.  'Alferes  John  Mannering,  Alferes  Arthur  Car- 
rol,* Ac.*'—  Nares. 


algaroba 


"  Commended  to  me  from  some  noble  friends 
For  my  alferes." 

Beaumont  *  Fletcher.-  Rule  a  Wife,  i.  1. 

"Jug  here,  his  alfarez: 
An  able  officer,  gi'  me  thy  beard,  round  jug." 

Ben  Jonson:  New  Inn,  iii.  1. 

2.  Fig,  Of  things:  Becoming  the  standard  oft 
sustaining  the  reputation  of. 

"  The  heliotropium,  or  sunflower,  it  is  said,  'is  the  true 
alferes,  bearing  up  the  standard  of  Flora.'  "  —  Emblems  to 
the  Parthenian  Sodalitie,  p.  49. 

*al'-fet,  s.  [Low  Lat.  alfetum.~\  An  ancient  or- 
deal, in  which  the  person  accused  plunged  his  arm 
up  to  the  elbow  in  a  caldron  of  boiling  water. 

*al  -fin,  *al-fyn,  s.    [ALPHVN.] 

Al-fon-sl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Alphonso  Esterse, 
Duke  of  Ferrara.]  An  old  genus  of  palms  belong- 
ing to  the  section  Cocoinse.  It  is  now  merged  in 
Eleeis  (q.  v.)*  One  species,  the  A.  amygdalina,  has 
been  computed  to  have  as  many  as  207,000  male 
flowers  in  a  spathe. 

*al-frl-dar  -I-a,  s.    [Deriv.  uncertain.] 
Astrol.  :   "  A  temporary  power  which  the  planets 
have  over  the  life  of  a  person." 

"  I'll  finde  the  cuspe,  and  alfridaria," 

Albumazar,  in  Dodsley,  vii.  171. 

al'-g?,  (plur.  ar-£se),s.    [Lat.=sea-weed.] 
Alga  marina,  literally   marine  sea-weed,  which 
would  be  a  tautology  were  it  not  that  certain  species 
of  algee  occur  not  in  the  ocean,  but  in  fresh  water. 


"  It  is  reported  that  algo  marina,  sea-weed,  put  under 
the  roots  of  coleworts,  and,  perhaps,  of  other  plants,  will 
further  their  growth."  —  Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 

al-ga  '-96-86,  al'-gse,  s.  pi.  [ALGA.]  An  order  of 
flowerless  plants,  belonging  to  the  class  Thallogens. 
and  containing  what  are  commonly  denominated 


Group  of  Alg®. 


Sea-weeds,  with  other  allied  species.  Lindley 
elevates  the  Algse  into  an  alliance  called  Algales, 
which  he  divides  into  five  orders.  [ALGALES.] 

al  -gal,  a.  [Lat.  alga=&  sea-weed.]  Pertaining 
to  sea-weeds,  or  to  the  botanical  order  of  Algee. 

al-ga  -leg,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  alga=&  sea-weed.] 
[ALGA.]  An  alliance  of  plants,  belonging  to  the 
class  Thallogens,  and  consisting  of  Sea-weeds  and 
their  allies.  The  species  are  flowerless,  without 
proper  leaves,  but  the  higher  species  have  lobed 
fronds  formed  of  uniform  cellular  tissue,  and  the 
sporules  contained  in  thecee.  The  alliance  contains 
five  orders :  Diatomacew,  Confervacece,  Fucacese 
(the  typical  one).  Ceramiacefle,  and  Charace® 
(q.  v.).  Another  division  given  of  them  is  into 
Melanospermeee,  or  olive-spored ;  Rhodospermese, 
or  rose-spored;  and  Chlorospermeap,  or  green- 
spored.  In  1827  Lindley  estimated  the  known 
species  at  1.994.  The  most  highly -organized  and 
typical  of  the  Algales  inhabit  the  ocean,  their 
geographical  distribution  iu  it  being  marked,  like 
that  of  plants  on  land ;  others  occur  in  fresh  water, 
and  some  on  damp  soil,  rocks,  walls,  or  glass. 

al-ga~ro  -ba,  s.  [From  Algarrpbo^  a  town  in  An- 
dalusia: or  from  Arab.  a£= the;  fcftarroub=carob- 
tree.l 

1.  The  carob-tree,  Ceratonia  siliqua,  which  is  one 
of  the  Ceesalpiniecp.    [CAROB.] 

2.  Certain   South  American  species  of  Prosopis, 
belonging  to  the  sub-order  Mimoseff".    In  the  Levant 
the  species  is  also  found.    The  carob-tree  bears   a 
sort   of    pod-shaped  fruit,  called  "husks,"  which 
proves  good  food  for  animals,  and  has  sometimes  in 
times  of  scarcity  been  used  to  appease  the  hunger 
of  men. 

".  .  .  where  there  is  a  tiny  rill  of  water,  with  a  little 
vegetation  and  even  a  few  algaroba  trees,  a  kind  of  mi- 
mosa."— Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  ivi. 


1)611,     bo~y;     pout,    J<5wl;     cat,     9ell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -|ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


algaroba  bean 

algaroba  bean,  «.  The  name  given  to  the  pods 
of  the  Ceratonia  siliqua,  which  are  imported  from 
Spain. 

al-gar-8t,  al -gar-5th,  s.  [Either  Arabic  or 
named  after  its  inventor,  Algarotti,  a  physician  of 
Verona.] 

Chem.:  The  name  of  an  emetic  powder.  It  is  a 
pale,  fawn-colored  crystalline  precipitate,  consist- 
ing of  a  compound  of  trichloride  and  trioxide  of 
antimony,  obtained  by  pouring  antimonious  chlo- 
ride, SbCla,  dissolved  in  HC1,  into  water.  Alkaline 
solutions  dissolve  out  the  chloride  and  leave  the 
oxide. 

*al-gat,  *al-gate,  *al -gates  (Eng.),  *&!'- 
gait,  *al  -ga-tls  (Scotch),  adv.  [A.  S.  al-geats= al- 
ways, altogether;  a/=all,  whole,  and  geat,  gat=& 
gate,  door, opening,  or  gap.]  [GAIT,  GATE;  AGATE, 

AGATE8,  AOATIS.l 

1.  Always,  continually,  at  all  times,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. 

"He  bad  hem  algates  wake  and  pray." 

Bonaventura,  357. 

"  That  he  was  deed  er  it  was  by  the  morwe; 
And  thus  algates  housbondea  had  eorwe." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,337-8. 

2.  Altogether,  wholly. 

"And  how  and  whan  it  schulde  harded  be, 
Which  is  unknowe  algat  unto  me." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.t  10,559-60. 

"Cristes  cars  mot  them  have,  brother  art  thou  myn; 
And  if  I  schal  alynte  be  beten  anon, 
Cristes  curs  mot  thoa  have,  but  thou  be  that  oon." 
Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1H-116. 

3.  In  any  way,  by  any  or  by  all  means,  on  any 
terms. 

"Alisandrine  algate  than  after  (that)  throwe 
Bi-thought  hire  feel  busily  howebest  were  to  werche 
To  do  William  to  wite  the  wille  of  hire  lady." 

U'illium  ofPalerne,  Skeat'n  ed.,  649-651. 

4.  Certainly,  of  a  truth,  verily,  indeed. 

"And  seyd,  'My  fadyr  euer  lastyng, 
Shall  my  dere  sone  dye  algatet '  " 

Bonaventura,  696,  699. 

5.  Nevertheless. 

"  But  if  thou  algette  last  light  virelayes. 
And  looser  songs  of  love  to  underfong, 
Who  but  thy  selfe  deserves  aike  Poetes  prayse?  " 
Spenser:  Shep.  Cat.,  xi. 

al'-gaz-Sl,  8.  [Arab.  al=the;  oazJ=pazelle.] 
The  name  given  to  a  species  of  antelopej  the  Anti- 
lope  Bezoastica,  inhabiting  Western  Africa,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Niger  and  in  Gambia.  It  is  about 
5  feet  2  inches  long,  and  3  feet  5  inches  high.  The 
horns  are  separate  from  each  other.  They  are 
about  3  feet  long,  and  have  thoir  lower  half  annu- 
lated  with  thirty-six  rings. 

Al'-gS-bar,  *.  [Arab.  aJ=the ;  gebar;  Heb.  gibbor 
=brave,  strong,  energetic.     Used  in  Gen.  x  of  a 
hunter :  Heb.  gabhar,  gabher=tobe  strong  or  brave.l 
A  poetic  name  for  the  constellation  Onon,  viewed 
as  resembling  a  strong  man  or  a  hunter. 
"  Begirt  with  many  a  blazing  star, 
Stood  the  great  giant  Algebar, 
Orion,  hunter  of  the  beast  !*' 

Longfellow:  Occupation  of  Orion. 

1T  In  using  the  expression  "Occultationof  Orion," 
Longfellow  explains  that  he  speaks  not  astronomic- 
ally, but  poetically.  He  is  well  aware  that  Orion 
cannot  be  occulted,  but  only  the  individual  stars  of 
which  it  is  composed. 

aT-fcS-bra,  *•  [In  Sw., Dan., But., Get.  Sp  Port., 
and  Ital.  algebra;  Fr.  alg&bre.  Evidently  all  from 
Arabic.  Many  etymologies  from  this  language  have 
been  given.  It  nas  been  taken  from  the  Arabic 
phrase,  aljebre  al  mokabalah—restoTation  and  re- 
duction (Penny  Cyclo.).  This  view  is  essentially 
adopted  by  Wedgwood,  who  spells  the  phrase  eljabr 
wa  el  mogdbala,  and  renders  it=the  putting  together 
of  parts  and  equation.]  What  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
termed  universal  arithmetic.  The  department  of 
mathematics  which  enables  one,  by  the  aid  of  cer- 
tain symbols,  to  generalize,  and  therefore  to  abbre- 
viate, the  methods  of  solving  questions  relating  to 
numbers.  It  was  not  till  a  late  period  that  the 
Greeks  became  acquainted  with  algebra,  the  cele- 
brated treatise  of  Diophantus  not  having  appeared 
till  the  fourth  century*  A.  D.  The  science  came 
into  Western  Europe  through  the  Arabs,  who  prob- 
ably derived  it  from  the  Hindus.  It  conducts  its 
operations  by  means  of  alphabetical  letters  stand- 
ing for  symbols  of  numbers,  and  connecting  signs 
(H — ,  &c.)  representative  of  arithmetical  processes. 
Of  the  letters,  those  near  the  commencement  of  the 
alphabet — a,  fc,  c,  d,  &c. — generally  stand  for  known 
quantities ;  and  those  toward  its  end— j,  y,  and  z — 
for  unknown  ones.  One  of  the  most  important 
operations  in  algebra  is  the  solution  of  what  are 
called  equations— a  beautiful  and  interesting  pro- 
cess which,  without  tentative  guesses  of  any  kiinl. 
fairly  reasons  out  the  number  or  numbers  for  which 
one  or  more  unknown  quantities  stand. 

"  The  Greek  Algebra  was  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  Greek  Geometry;  the  Hindu  Geometry  was  as  little 
worthy  of  comparison  with  the  Hindu  Algebra,1' — Cal- 
cutta Keview,  ii.  (1846),  p.  540. 
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Double  Algebra:  A  term  introduced  by  Prof.  De 
Morgan  for  a  kind  of  algebra,  which  ho  thus  de- 
fines: 

"Signification  of  Symbols  in  Double  Algebra. 
This  particular  mode  of  giving  significance  to  sym- 
bolic algebra  is  named  from  its  meanings  requiring 
us  to  consider  space  of  two  dimensions  (or  area), 
whereas  all  that  ordinary  algebra  requires  can  be 
represented  in  space  of  one  dimension  (or  length). 
If  the  name  be  adopted,  ordinary  algebra  must  be 
called  single." 

al-ge-bra  -Ic,  al-ge-bra  -I-cal,  a.  [Eng.  alge- 
bra; -ic.  In  Port,  algebraico.] 

1.  Gen.:  Relating  to  algebra;  containing  opera- 
tions of  algebra. 

"  In  the  case  of  algebraic  reasoning.  .  .  " — Herbert 
Spencer,  2d  ed.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  19,  8  281. 

"Its  algebraical  conditions  will  be  the  following." — 
Airy  on  Sound  (1868),  p.  44. 

2.  Spec. :  Having  but  a  finite  number  of  terms, 
each  term  containing  only  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  division,  and  extraction  of  roots, 
the  exponents  of  which  are  given.    (In  this  sense 
it  is  opposed  to  transcendental.) 

Algebraic  curve :  A  curve,  the  equation  of  which 
contains  no  transcendental  quantities ;  a  figure, 
the  intercepted  diameters  of  Which  bear  always  the 
same  proportion  to  their  respective  ordinates. 

Algebraic  signs:  Symbols  such  as  +  (plus)  the 
sign  of  addition  ;  —  (minus)  that  of  subtraction  ;  X 
or  .  that  of  multiplication ;  -*-  that  of  division ;  and 
(  )  implying  that  the  quantities  within  paren- 
theses are  to  be  treated  as  if  they  were  but  a  single 
one. 

al-g8-bra'-I-cal-lj? ,  adv.  [ALGEBBAIC.]  By  the 
process  or  processes  used  in  algebra. 

" .  .  .  this,  however,  has  not  been  proved  algebrai- 
cally."—Airy  on  Sound  (1868),  p.  122. 

al-ge-bra  -1st,  s.  [Eng.  algebra ;  -ist.  In  Ger. 
and  But.  algebraist.]  One  who  is  proficient  in 
algebra. 

" .  .  .  the  synthetic  and  analytic  methods  of  geo- 
metricians and  algebraists  .  ,  .  ." — Watts:  Logic. 

al-ge-bra  -Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  algebra;  -ize.}  To  re- 
duce to  an  algebraic  form,  and  to  solve  by  means  of 
algebra. 

Al-gel'-ba,  s.  [Corrupted  Arabic.]  A  fixed  star 
of  the  second  magnitude,  called  also  (Gamma)  Le- 
onis. 

*al  -g8n,  v.  t.    [HALGEN.] 

Al-ggn-Ib,  8.  [Corrupted  Arabic.]  A  fixed  star 
of  the  second  magnitude,  called  also  (Gamma)  Pe- 
gasi. 

Al-g§r-t  ne,  a.  &  s.    [From  Algiers,  in  the  north 
of  Africa,  now  the  capital  of  Algeria.] 
•  I.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  Algiers. 

II.  As  substantive :  A  native  of  Algiers. 

al-gSr-He,  «.  [From  Mr. Francis Alger, an  Amer- 
ican mineralogist.]  A  mineral,  a  variety  of  Scapo- 
lite,  which  is  reduced  by  Dana  under  Wernerite, 
though  he  has  a  Scapolite  group  of  Unisilicates. 
He  considers  algerite  as  an  altered  scapolite,  allied 
to  pinite.  It  occurs  in  New  Jersey. 

Al-gl-a-bar  -I-I,  «.  [From  the  Arabic.]  A  Mo- 
hammedan sect  wno  attribute  all  the  actions  of 
men,  whether  they  be  good  or  evil,  to  the  agency  of 
God.  They  are  opposed  to  the  Alkadarii  (q.  v.). 

tal -gld,  a.  [In  Fr.  algide ;  from  Lat.  algidus.'] 
Cold.  (Coles.) 


al-gld  -I-tf,  al  -gin-ness,  s.     [From  Lat.  algi- 
«8=cold.]    Coldness. 


dus 


"  Algidity,  algor." — Coles:  Eng.  and  Lat.  Diet. 


al  glf-Ic,  a.  [Lat.  algificus;  from  a(ous=cold, 
and/aci'o=tomake.J  Producing  cold.  (Johnson.) 

al-god  -4n-lte,  s.  [Named  after  the  silver  mine 
of  Algodenes,  near  Coquimbo,  in  Chilit  where  it  is 
found.]  A  lustrous  mineral,  consisting  of  83-50 
parts  of  copper,  and  16'50  of  arsenic ;  found  both 
in  North  and  South  America. 

ll'-g&l,  «.  [Corrupted  Arabic.]  A  fixed  star  in 
Medusa's  head,  in  the  constellation  Perseus.  It  is 
called  also  (Beta)  Persoi.  It  is  technically  of  2V£ 
magnitude ;  but  really  varies  in  brilliancy  from  the 
second  to  the  fourth  magnitude  in  3'i  hours,  re- 
maining thus  for  about  20  minutes.  In  3Vi  hours 
more  it  is  a?ain  of  the  second  magnitude,  at  which 
it  continues  for  2  days  13  hours,  after  which  the 
same  series  of  changes  takes  place  again. 

al'-gor,  ».    [Lat.  algor=coldnc*s.  ] 

Afed. :  Any  abnormal  coldness  in  the  body. 

il-gb'r  -Ss,  s.  [Corrupted  Arabic.]  A  star  of  the 
third  magnitude,  called  also  (Delta)  Corvi. 

»al  -g&r  Ithm,  *al  -g&r  Ism,  *al -g6r-Isme, 
'al-grlm,  s.  [Arab.]  Arithmetic ;  numerical  com- 
putation. [AWGRIM.J 

"  He  [Gerbert]  certainly  was  the  first  who  brought  the 
iil'jitritkm  from  the  Saracens,  and  who  illustrated  it  with 
such  rules  as  the  most  studious  in  that  science  cannot 
explain." — Warton:  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry,  iii.  46. 


alicant 

'•  Let  this  poor  figure  of  algorism  trouble  no  divine  ne> 
wise  man."—  Martin:  The  Marriage  of  Priests,  sign. 
G.,  ii.  b. 

"  I  send  now  to  my  good  daughter  Clement  her  algor- 
isme  stone."— Sir  T.  More:  Letter  to  his  Daughter  Mar- 
garet. 

"  Methought  nothing  my  state  could  more  disgrace, 
Than  to  beare  name,  and  in  effect  to  be 
A  cypher  in  algrim,  as  all  men  might  see." 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  338. 

*al-g6se,  a.  [Not  from  Lat.  a!<7osus=abounding- 
in  sea-weed,  but  from  algor  or  a/<?its=coldness  j 
algeo=to  be  cold,  to  feel  cold.]  Full  of  cold ;  very 
cold.  (Johnson.) 

al  gous,  a.  [Lat.  aisosus=full  of,  abounding  in 
sea-weed;  af</a=sea-weed,]  Pertaining  to  sea-weed; 
abounding  in  sea-weed ;  resembling  sea-woed. 

al-guaz  -II,  s.  [Sp.  alguacil ;  Arab.  a(=the,  and 
wazlr=&u  officer,  a  lieutenant,  a  vizier.] 

In  Spain:  An  inferior  officer  of  justice,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  see  the  decision  of  a  judge  carried  into- 
execution ;  a  constable. 

"  The  corregidor,  in  consequence  of  my  information,, 
has  sent  this  atguazil  to  apprehend  you." — Smollett:  Gil 
Bias. 

al-gum,  al -mug,  s.  [Heb.,  pi.  algummim,  2" 
Chron.  ii.  7, 10, 11,  and  with  the  letters  transposed^ 
almuggim,  1  Kings  x.  11,  12.  According  to  Max: 
Mnller,  from  the  Sanscrit  word  valguka  =sandal- 
wood;  ka  is  a  termination,  and  valgu  has  almost 
the  sound  of  obntm.]  The  wood,  apparently  sandal- 
wood,  which  Solomon  and  Hiram's  mariners- 
brought  from  Ophir,  probably  at  the  mouth  of  the' 
Indus,  along  with  gold,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks. 
The  terms  for  apes  and  peacocks.like  that  of  alqum, 
and  the  corrupted  form  almug,  are  primarily  of' 
Sanscrit  origin;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  were  brought  directly  or  circuitously  from 
India,  and  seemingly  from  Malabar.  (See  Max- 
Mailer's  Science  of  Language.)  [SANDAL-WOOD,. 
APE,  PEACOCK.] 

al-hfig'-I,  s.  [Arabic.]  A  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Fabacew  (Leguminous  Plants) ,  and 
the  sub-order  Papilionaceae.  It  contains  the  Camel- 
thorns,  A.  camelc/runtf  A.  maurorum,  &c.  They 
are,  as  the  name  implies,  thorny  plants,  which  are- 
found  in  the  desert,  and  afford  food  to  the  camel 
as  he  traverses  those  wastes.  Several  species  of 
Camel's-thorn,  allied  to  A.  maurorum,  produce  a 
kind  of  manna  in  Persia  and  Bokhara,  hut  not,  it  is 
said,  in  India,  Arabia,  or  Egypt.  [MANNA.] 

Al  ham  bra,  K.  [Arab.=a  redhouso.]  The  palace' 
and  fortress  of  the  Moorish  sovereigns  of  Grenada, 
in  Spain.  It  was  built  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  67S> 
=A.  D.  1273.  Extensive  and  splendid  ruins  of  it 
still  exist. 

"He  pass'd  the  AlKambra's  calm  and  lovely  bowers, 
Where  slept  the  glistening  leaves  and  folded  flowers. "" 
Hemans:  The  Abencerrage,  c.  1. 

al-hSn-na,  8.  [Arab.  aj  =  the,  and  henna.l 
[HENNA.] 

al'-I-as,  adv.,  s.  &  adj.    [Lat.  odr.=otherwiso.J 

A.  As  an  adverb : 

Law:  A  term  used  to  indicate  the  various  narnp?- 
under  which  a  person  who  attempts  to  conceal  his 
true  name  ana  pass  under  a  fictitious  one  is  ascer- 
tained to  have  passed  during  the  successive  stages- 
of  his  career. 

IT  Used  in  a  similar  sense  in  ordinary  language. 

"  Nor  Verstegan,  alias  Rowly  [had  '  undertook '= under- 
taken] the  confidence  to  render  well-nigh  all  the  consider- 
able gentry  of  this  land,  from  the  etymology  of  their 
names,  Teutonics."— Sir  T.  Berber!:  Travels,  p.  396. 

B.  As  a  substantive : 

1.  A  second  name,  or  more  probably  one  of  a 
string  of  names,  assumed  by  a  member  of  the  crim- 
inal classes  to  render  his  identification  difficult. 

"...  forced  to  assume  every  week  new  aliases  and. 
new  disguises."— Macauluy:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

•2.  Law:  A  second  writ  or  execution  issued  against 
a  person  when  the  first  had  failed  of  its  effect. 

C.  As  adjective:  In  a  similar  sense  to  B.  2.  as  "  an 
alias  writ. 

al  -I-bl,  8.  [In  Lat.  not  a  substantive,  but  an  ad- 
verb=elsewhore,  in  another  place.] 

Law^:  A  plea_that  the  person  accused  of  having- 
committed  a  crime,  perpetrated,  of  course,  at  a  cer- 
tain place,  could  not  possibly  have  done  what  was 
laid  to  his  charge,  inasmuch  as  he  was  "  elsewhere  " 
at  the  time  when  the  breach  of  the  law  occurred. 
If  he  substantiate  this,  he  is  said  to  prove  an  «/i7ii. 

" .  .  .  characteristically  negligent  in  taking  steps  to 
tf'fy  the  alibi  which  he  had  set  up."— Daily  Telegraph, 
Oct.  8,  1677. 

.  tal  -I-ble,  a.    [Lat.  alibilis.  from  a(o=to  nour- 
ish.]   That  may  be  nourished.    (Johnson.) 

_*al-I-cant,  *al  -I-cant,  *al  -I-gaunt,  »al  -II- 
gant,  «.  [Named  from  Alicante,  a  province  and. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    li?r,    tfc6re;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go      p5t 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mote,     cub,    clire,    pnlte,     car,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.  '    qu'  =  kw^ 


alidada 
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aliment 


fortified  city  in  Spain.]    A  kind  of  wine  said  to  bo 
made  near  Alicant  from  mulberries.    (Nares.)   [AL- 

XEGAXT.] 

"You'll  blood  three  pottles  of  alicant,  by  this  light,  if 
you  follow  them."— O.  PL,  iii.  252. 

"...  us  t  lie  emperor  had  commanded,  the  wine  (as 
farre  as  my  judgement  gave  leave)  being  alligant." — Sir 
Thomas  Smith:  Voyage  to  Russia  (1605). 

al-l-da  -da,  al  -I-dade,  s.  [In  Sp.  alidada,  from 
Arab.]  "The  label  or  ruler  that  moves  on  the 
center  of  an  astrolabe,  quadrant,  or  other  math- 
•ematical  instrument,  and  carries  the  sight." 
•(Bloutit:  Glossog.,  1719.) 

a  -11-en,  a.  &s.  [In  Ital.  alieno,  from  Lat.  ah"- 
•enj«*=(l)  belonging  to  another  person  or  thing  not 
one's  own;  (2)  not  related,  foreign,  strange;  (3)  un- 
suitable; (4)  hostile;  (5)  diseased  in  body  or  mind; 
fr.  aHiu= another.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  foreign  extraction ;  having  been  born  or  had 
its  origin  in  another  country;  or  simply  foreign. 
(Used  specially  of  man,  the  inferior  animals,  plants, 
or  countries.) 

".  .  .  no  honorable  service  which  could  not  be  as 
•well  performed  by  the  natives  of  the  realm  as  by  alien 
mercenaries." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

"The  mother  plant  admires  the  leaves  unknown 
Of  alien  trees,  and  apples  not  her  own." — Dryden. 
"  Far,  far  away  did  seem  to  mourn  and  rave 
On  alien  shores."— Tennyson.-  The  Lotos-eaters. 

2.  Foreign,  with   the  added   sense  of   being  es- 
tranged from  in  nature  or  affection. 

3.  Estranged  from ;  averse  to ;  hostile  to,  whereso- 
ever born.    (Used  of  persons.) 

"  Oft  with  its  fiery  force 

His  arm  had  quelled  the  foe, 
And  laid,  resistless,  in  its  course, 

Thealten  armies  low."—  J.  Montgomery. 
If  In  this  sense  used  with  from  or  to. 
"  The  sentiment  that  arises  is  a  conviction  of  the  deplor- 
able state  of  nature  to  which  sin    reduced  as;  a  weak, 
ignorant  creature,  alien  from  God  and  goodness,  and  a 
prey  to  the  great  destroyer."—  Rogers.-  Sermon. 

4.  Incongruous  with ;  inconsistent  with ;  not  fitted 
to  harmonize  or  amalgamate  with ;  in  contrariety  to 
the  genius  of;  adverse  to.    (Used  of  things.) 

"To  declare  my  mind  to  the  disciples  of  the  fire,  by  a 
similitude  not  alien  from  their  profession." — Boyle. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Ord.  Lang. :  One  born  in  another  country  than 
that  in  which  he  now  resides ;  a  foreigner. 

".  .  .  for  he  said,  I  have  been  an  alien  in  a  strange 
land."— Exod.  iviii.  8. 

"Our  inheritance  is  turned  to  strangers,  our  houses  to 
aliens." — Linn.  v.  2. 

Tf  It  is  sometimes  followed  by/rom  or  to, 

".  .  .  being  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel." 
— Ephes.  it  12. 

"The  lawgiver  condemned  the  persons,  who  sat  idle  in 
divisions  dangerous  to  the  government,  as  aliens  to  the 
community,  and  therefore  to  be  cut  off  from  it." — Addi- 
,*it>n:  Freeholder. 

alien  ami,  or  amy,  s.  [Fr.  ami=friend.]  [See 
ALIEN-FRIEND.  ] 

alien-duty,  s.  The  duty  or  tax  formerly  paid  by 
aliens  on  mercantile  transactions  in  larger  measure 
than  by  natural-born  subjects. 

alien-enemy,  s.  An  alien  belonging  to  a  country 
•with  which  ours  is  at  the  time  at  war. 

alien-friend,  ami  or  amy,  *.  An  alien  belong- 
ing to  a  country  with  which  ours  is  at  peace. 

alien-nee,  s.  [Fr.  ne  =  born.]  A  man  born  an 
alien. 

*a  -11-en.  *al  -I-ene,  r.  /.  [Fr.  aligner;  fr.  Lat. 
ftlieno.]  The  same  as  AT.TF.XATF.  (q.  v.). 

Used  (1)  Of  property  : 

"  If  the  son  alien  lands  and  then  repurchase  them  again 
in  fee,  the  rules  of  descents  are  to  be  observed,  as  if  he 
-were  the  original  purchaser."— Hale.-  Hist,  of  Common 
Lair. 

"...  our  whole  estate  aliened,  and  canceled." — 
Jeremy  Taylor:  On  Forgiving  Injuries. 

(2)  Of  the  affect  ions  or  desires: 

"The  king  was  disquieted  when  he  found  that  the 
prince  was  totally  aliened  from  all  thoughts  of,  or  inclin- 
-ation  to,  the  marriage." — Clarendon. 

a-11-en-a-bll  -1-tyS  s.  [Eng.  alien;  ability.  In 
Fr.  iilienabilite'.]  Capability  of  being  alienated. 
•(Used  of  property.) 

a  -II  en-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  alien;  -able.  In  Fr. 
•alienable.]  That  may  be  alienated.  (Used  of 
property.) 

"  Land  is  alienable  and  treasure  is  transitory,  nnd  both 
must  pass  from  him  by  his  own  voluntary  act,  or  by  the 
•violence  of  others,  or  at  least  by  fate." — Dennia:  Letters. 

a  -11-en-age,  s.  [Eng.  alien;  -age.]  The  state  of 
being  au  alien. 

"  Why  restore  estates  "forfeitable  on  account  of  alien- 
<tget" — Story. 


a  -H-en-ate,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  alienatus,  pa.  par.  of 
alieno  =  to  make  another's,  to  estrange ;  alienus  — 
belonging  to  another,  foreign,  alien.] 

Law  and  Ord.  Lang. :  To  transfer  one's  title  to 
property  to  another ;  to  dispose  of  property  by  sale 
or  otherwise.  [ALIENATION.] 

To  estrange  the  affections  from  one  who  before 
was  loved,  or  from  a  government,  dynasty,  or  ruling 
house,  to  which  loyalty  was  felt. 

".  .  .  then  my  mind  was  alienated  from  her.  like  as 
my  mind  was  alienated  from  her  sister."— Ezek.  xxiii.  18. 

'*  I  shall  recount  the  errors  which,  in  a  few  months, 
alienated  a  loyal  gentry  and  priesthood  from  the  House  of 
Stuart." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

a'-ll-en-ate,  a.  &  «.  [Lat.  alienatus,  pa.  par.  of 
alieno— to  make  another  s,  to  estrange.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Estranged;  withdrawn  in  affec- 
tion from. 

"  O  alienate  from  God,  O  spirit  accursed, 
Forsaken  of  all  good."—  miton.-  P.  L.,  bk.  v. 

B.  -4s  substantive :  An  alien  ;  a  stranger. 

"  Whosoever  eateth  the  lamb  without  this  house,  he  ia 
an  alienate."—  Stapleton;  Fortresse  of  the  Faith,  fol.  148. 

a  -11-en-at-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ALIENATE.] 
"His  eye  surveyed  the  dark  idolatries 
Of  alienated  Judah."—  Milton.-  P.  L.,  bk.  i. 

a  -11-en-at-Ing,  pr.  par.    [ALIENATE,  r.] 
a-H-en-a  -tlon,  s.    [In  Fr.  alienation,  from  Lat. 
alienatio.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  of  alienating. 

II.  The  state  of  being  alienated. 

Used  (1)  Of  the  transference  of  property  by  gift, 
sale,  or  otherwise,  from  one  to  another.  (See  B.) 

"  God  put  it  into  the  heart  of  one  of  our  princes  to  give 
a  check  to  sacrilege ;  her  successor  passed  a  law  which 
prevented  all  future  alienations  of  the  church  revenues." 
— Atterbury. 

(2)  Of  the  estrangement  of  the  affections  from 
one   previously  loved,  or   from  a  government  to 
which  loyalty  was  felt ;  the  transference  of  the  de- 
sires from  one  object  of  pursuit  to  another. 

"It  is  left  but  in  dark  memory, what  was  the  ground 
of  his  defection,  and  the  alienation  of  his  heart  from  the 
king." — Bacon. 

(3)  Of  the  aberration  of  reason  in  an  insane  per- 
son ;  delirium. 

"  Some  things  are  done  by  man,  though  not  through 
outward  force  and  impulsion,  though  not  against,  yet 
without  their  wills;  as  in  alienation  of  mind,  or  any  like 
inevitable  utter  absence  of  wit  and  judgment." — Hooker. 

B.  Technically: 

Law :  The  transference  of  land  or  other  property 
from  one  person  to  another.  Alienation  may  take 
place  by  deed,  by  matter  of  records,  by  special  cus- 
tom, and  by  devise. 

Alienation  in  mortmain:  An  alienation  of  lands 
or  tenements  to  any  corporation,  sole  or  aggregate, 
ecclesiastical  or  temporal.  Spec.,  alienation  to  a 
religious  house  or  other  ecclesiastical  body. 

Alienation  office:  A  place  to  which  all  writs  of 
covenants  and  entries  were  carried  for  the  recovery 
of  the  fines  levied  upon  them.  It  is  now  abolished. 

a'-ll-en-a-t6r,  s.  [Lat,  alienator;  Fr.  aliena- 
teur.]  One  who  alienates  (spec.,  of  property). 

*a-ll-ene,v.  Old  spelling  of  ALIEN.  (Blackstone.) 

a'-ll-en-ee,  «.  [Eng,  alien;  -ee.]  One  to  whom 
property  is  transferred. 

"  .  .  .  in  the  two  former  of  which  cases  the  forfeiture 
arises  from  the  incapacity  of  the  alienee  to  take;  in  the 
latter  from  the  incapacity  of  the  alienor  to  grant."— 
Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xviii. 

a'-lI-QIl-lgm,  s.  [Eng.  alien;  -ism.]  The  state 
of  being  an  alien. 

"The  law  was  very  gentle  in  the  construction  of  the  dis- 
ability of  alienism."— Kent. 

a-ll-en-0"r,  s.  [Eng.  alien;  -or.]  One  who 
alienates  or  transfers  property  to  another. 

"...  for  the  alienor  himself  to  recover  lands  aliened 
by  him  during  his  insanity."—  Blacks  tone:  Comment.,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  zix. 

ta-li  fe,  adv.  [Eng.  a=on;  life.]  On  my  life.  (A 
mild  oath.) 

"I  love  a  ballad  in  print  a'-life." — Shakesp.:  Winter's 
Tale,  iv.  4. 

a-llf  -er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  a7a=awing;  and  fero= 
to  bear.]  Bearing  wings ;  possessing  wings.  (John- 
son . ) 

a'-ll-form,  a.  [Lat.  a?a=wing ;  /orma=form, 
shape.]  Wing-formed;  shaped  like  a  wing. 

a-Hfc'-Sr-ofis,  a.  [Lat.  aliger,  from  a/a=awing; 
and  gero—to  boar,  to  carry,  to  have.]  Bearing 
wings,  i.  e.t  possessing  wings.  (Johnson.) 

a-llght'  (gh  silent)  (1),  r.  i.  (pret.  alighted,  or,  in 
poetry,  alit).  [A.  S.  (a)  lihtan,  gelihtan  =  to  alight, 
to  descend  from ;  from  liht,  ?e/t?= light,  not  heavy. 
The  meaning  is  thus  to  lighten  anything  by  remov- 
ing a  weight  from  it.] 


1.  To  descend,  as  a  bird  from  the  whig ;  to  cease 
flying  and  rest  upon  the  ground. 

"  That  there  should  be  geese  and  frigate-birds  with 
webbed  feet,  either  living  on  the  dry  land  or  most  rarely 
alighting  on  the  water." — Darwin:  Originof  Species,  ch.  vi, 

"  I  saw  his  wing  through  twilight  flit, 
And  once  so  near  me  he  alit, 
I  could  have  smote,  but  lacked  the  strength." 

Byron:  3tazfppa,8. 

2.  To  descend,  as  a  person  from  a  carriage,  or 
from  horseback. 

"  My  lord,  alighting  at  his  usual  place, 
The  Crown,  took  notice  of  an  ostler's  face." 

Cowper:  Retirement,  585. 

3.  To  reach  the  ground,  as  falling  snow,  or  any- 
thing else  descending  from  the  sky,  or  from  above 
one. 

"  But  storms  of  stones  from  the  proud  temple's  height 
Pour  down,  and  on  our  battered  helms  alight." 

Dryden:  Virgil's  JEneid,  ii.  554. 

4.  To  stop,  to  pause  as  a  man  on  foot  running. 
"Came  running  in    ... 

But  he  for  nought  would  stay  his  passage  right, 
Till  fast  before  the  king  he  did  alight. >r 

Spenser:  F.  Q,,  L  iii.  24,  25. 

5.  To  light  on,  happen  on,  meet  with. 

"  By  good  fortune  I  alighted  on  a  collection  of  MSS.  in 
the  State-paper  office."— Froude.-  Hist.  Eng.,  iv.  549. 

a-llght'  (gh  silent)  (2),  v.  t.  [A.  S.  alihtan.]  To 
make  light,  to  remove  a  weight  from,  to  lighten. 


a-llght  (gh  silent)  (3),  v.  t.  [A.  S.  aleohtan, 
alyhtan—to  illumine;  teo/i£=!ight.J 

1.  To  illumine,  to  give  light  to. 

"  For  to  wiesen  hem  by  night 
A  fiery  piller  hem  alight." 

Gotoer:  C.  F.,  ii.  183. 

2.  To  set  alight,  to  set  light  to. 

"  Anon  fer  sche  alight" — Layle  Fretne,  199. 

a-llght'  (gh  silent),  a.  [ALIGHT,  v.]  Alighted, 
as  from  a  horse  or  vehicle. 

"How  that  we  bare  us  in  that  ilke  night, 
Whan  we  were  in  that  ostelrie  alight." 

Chaucer;  C.  T.,  723,  724. 

a-llght'     (gh  silent) ,    adv.     [ALIGHT    (3) ,    v.] 
Lighted. 
a-light'-Ing  (gh  silent) ,  pr.  par.    [ALIGHT.] 

fa-lign'  (g  silent),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  aligner  =(1)  to 
lay  out  in  a  straight  line,  (2)  to  square.] 

A.  Trans. :    To  measure  by  means  of  a  line ;  to 
regulate  or  adjust  by  means  of  a  line. 

B.  Intrans. :    To  form  a  line,  as  soldiers  do. 

a-lign'-me'nt  (g  silent),  «.  [Eng.  align;  -ment.] 
In  Fr.  alignement.] 

1.  The  act  of  adjusting  by  means  of  a  line. 

2.  The  state  of  being  so  adjusted. 

3.  The  line  of  adjustment. 

4.  Eng  in. :    The  ground-plan  of  a  road  or  earth- 
work. 

a-H'fce,  *a-iyke,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  onllc,  antic, 
on=on;  f£c=like.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  The  same ;  without  any  difference. 

"...  the  darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike  to 
thee."— Ps.  cxxxix.  12. 

2.  On  the  same  model. 

"He  fashioneth  their  hearts  alike."— Px.  zxxiii.  15. 
T[  This  adjective  never  precedes  the  noun  which 
it  qualifies. 

B.  As  adverb:    Equally. 

".  .  .  thoii  fcnowest  not  whether  shall  prosper,  either 
this  or  that,  or  whether  they  both  shall  be  alike  good." — 
Eccles.  xi.  6. 

jalike-minded,  s.  Like-minded ;  similar  in 
mind  or  disposition. 

"  I  would  to  God,  not  you  only  that  hear  me  this  day, 
but  all  our  brethren  of  this  land,  were  alike-minded."— 
Bp.  Hall:  Hem.,  p.  82. 

al'-Im-a,  s.  [Gr.  foaZimos=belongiug  to  the  sea: 
hals=tho  sea.]  A  genus  of  Crustaceans  belonging 
to  the  order  Stomapoda,  and  the  family  Phyllosom- 
idee.  Example,  the  transparent  Alima  of  the  warmer 
seas. 

al'-I-mSnt,  s.  [In  Fr.  aliment;  Sp.,  Port.&  Ital. 
alimento;  Lat.  aliment um,  from  aZo=to  nourish,  to 
feed.] 

1.  7^7.:  Nutriment  supplied  to  an  organized  bodyt 
whether  animal  or  vegetable ;  food. 

"  Though  the  aliments  of  insects  are  for  the  most  part 
in  a  liquid  form  .  .  .  " — Griffith's  Cui'ier,  vol.  iiv.,  p.  70. 

2.  Fit]. :  That  which  tends  to  nourish,  and  conse- 
quently to  perpetuate  anything. 

"  .  .  .  he  saith  they  were  but  aliments  of  their  sloth 
and  weakness,  which,  if  they  were  taken  away,  necessity 
would  teach  them  stronger  resolutions."— Bacon.-  Color* 
of  Good  and  Evil,  ch.  x. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e;ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -lion,      -§lon  •-    zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  -•  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 
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alkali-metal 


Scotch  Law:  The  maintenance  which  parents  and 
children  are  reciprocally  bound  to  accord  to  each 
other  when  a  necessity  for  it  exists.  (It  is  used 
also  for  similar  obligations.) 

al-I-ment,  v.  t.  [From  the  substantive.  In  Fr. 
alimenter;  Sp.  and  "Port,  alimentar;  Ital.  alimen- 
tare.]  To  furnish  with  food  and  other  necessaries 
of  life. 

al-I-mSnt -al,  a.  [Eng.  aliment;  -al.]  Pertain- 
ing to  aliment ;  fitted  to  supply  aliment ;  nutritive. 

"  .  .  .  and  the  making  of  things  inalimental  to  be- 
come iiiiim-iitnl  may  be  an  experiment  of  great  profit  for 
making  new  victual."— Bacon;  .Vaf.  Hist.,  Cent,  vii.,  g  649. 

al-I-ment  -al-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  alimental;  -ly.]  So 
as  to  furnish  aliment. 

"The  substance  of  gold  is  invincible  by  the  powerfullest 
action  of  natural  heat,  and  that  not  only  alimentally  in  a 
substantial  mutation,  but  also  medicamentally  in  any 
corporeal  conversion." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 

al-I-mSnt -ar-I-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  alimentary; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  alimentary;  that  is, 
furnishing  nourishment.  (Johnson.) 

al-I-ment  ~a-ry%  a.  [Eng.  aliment;  -ary.  In 
Fr.  alimentaire;  Port.  &  Ital.  alimentario;  from 
Lat.  alinientar  ins.} 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Pertaining  to  aliment,    as    the    u  alimentary 
canal."    jSeeB.,  I.) 

2.  Furnishing  aliment. 

44  Of  alimentary  roots,  some  are  pulpy  and  very  nu- 
tritious; as  turnips  and  carrots.  These  have  a  fattening 
quality." — Arbuthnot:  Aliments, 

B.  Technically: 
I.  Physiology: 

1.  Alimentary  canal:    The  great  tube  or  duct  by 
which  the  food  is  conveyed  through  the  body. 

"...  including  the  alimentary  canal,"— Owen.-  Mam- 
malia (1869),  p.  67. 

2.  Alimentary  compartment:   The  lower  part  of 
the  pharynx,  which  is  dilatable  and  contractile. 
It  affords  a  passage  for  the  food  from  the  mouth  to 
the  oesophagus.    (Todd  efr  -Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat., 
vol.  ii.,  185.) 

3.  Alimentary  mucous  membrane:  The  membrane 
which  lines  the  interior  of  the  long  and  tortuous 
passage  by  which  food  taken  into  the  mouth  makes 
its  way  through  the  body.    The  ducts  of  the  mu- 
cous, as  well  as  some  other  glands,  open  into  it. 
(Todd  <fc  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.t  vol.  ii.,  162.) 

4.  Alimentary  tube:  The  passage  by  which  the 
food  makes  way  through  the  body  from  the  mouth 
downward.    (Ibid.,  p.  185.) 

II.  Law.  Alimentary  law:  The  law  by  which 
parents  are  held  responsible  for  the  alimentation 
of  their  children. 

al-I-ment-a -tlon,  s.  [Eng.  aliment;  -ation.  In 
Ger.  &  Fr.  alimentation;  Sp.  alimentacion.] 

1.  The  act  or  quality  of  affording  nourishment. 
"...    they  [the  teeth]  are  subservient  in  man  not 

only  to  alimentation,  but  to  beauty  and  speech." — Owen: 
Classif.  of  the  Mammalia  (1869),  p.  60. 

2.  The  state  of  being  nourished  by  assimilation 
of  matter  received  into  the  body  or  frame. 

"Plants  do  nourish,  inanimate  bodies  do  not:  they  have 
an  accretion,  but  no  alimentation." — Bacon:  fiat.  Hist. 

al-I-ment  -Ive-ness,s,  [Eng.  aliment,  -ire,  -ness.] 

Phren.:  A  protuberance  on  the  brain  or  skull, 
alleged  to  constitute  the  organ  which  imparts  the 
pleasure  which  is  felt  in  eating  or  drinking. 

{ai-I-mo  -nl-ous,  a.  [Eng.  alimony ;  -oiw.]  Per- 
taining to  nourishment. 

"The  plethora  renders  us  lean,  by  suppressing  our 
spirits.  Whereby  they  are  incapacitated  of  digesting  the 
alimonioiis  humors  into  flesh." — Harvey,-  Consumption. 

al  -I-mon-jf,  s,  [Lat.  alimonia  and  alimonium 
=nourishment,  sustenance ;  from  aJo=to  nourish.] 

Law:  (a)  The  proportional  part  of  a  husband's 
income  allowed  a  wife  for  her  support  during  a 
matrimonial  suit;  also  (6)  that  granted  her  at  its 
termination. 

Al'-I-Oth.  s.  [Corrupted  Arabic.]  A  fixed  star 
of  the  third  magnitude,  called  also  Epsilon  Ursw 
Majoris.  It  is  situated  in  the  tail  of  the  imaginary 
"  Bear."  t  This  star  is  often  used  in  observations  for 
finding  the  latitude  at  sea. 

&1  -I-pSd,  a.  &  s.  [In  Sp.  &  Port,  alipede.  From 
Lat.  alipes:  ala=&  wing,  and  pes,  geuit.  pedis=& 
foot.] 

A.  ^4s   adjectii'e:    Wing-footed;   with   toes   con- 
nected together  by  a  membrane  which  serves  the 
purposes  of  a  wing. 

B.  As   substantive :  An    animnl   whose   toes    are 
connected  together  by  a  membrane  which  serves 
the  purpose  of  a  wing.    The  Bats,  or  Cheiroptera, 
have  this  structure. 

al-Ip-Ite,  s.  [Gr.  a7ipt~s=without  fat:  a, priv., 
and  lipos= fat,  without  fat ;  and  -ite  =  lithos= a 
stone.  So  named  because  it  is  not  unctuous.]  A 


mineral  of  an  apple-green  color,  containing  about 
thirty-two  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  nickel.  It  occurs  in 
Silesia.  Dana  makes  it  distinct  from,  though 
closely  akin  to,  jpimelite.  Alipito  is  sometimes 
written  Alizite.  [PIMEHTE.] 

al  -I-quant,  a.  [In  Ger.  aliquant ;  Fr.  aliquante ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  aliquanta;  Lat.  tt?igieanfu£=somewhat 
(great),  or  somewhat  (small) ;  hence,  in  considera- 
ble quantity  or  number.  From  the  root  ali-=any, 
and  quantus=  great.]  Pertaining  to  a  number  which 
does  not  exactly  measure  another  number,  but  if 
used  as  its  divisor  will  leave  a  remainder.  Thus  4 
is  an  aliquant  part  of  7,  for  7-1-4=1,  with  a  remain- 
der of  3. 

IT  Aliquant  is  the  opposite  of  aliquot. 

al-I-qu6t,  a.  [In  Ger.  aliquot: Fr.  aliquote;  Sp. 
&  Port,  aliquota ;  Ital.  aliquoto.  From  Lat.  aliquot 
= somewhat,  some,  a  few.]  Pertaining  to  a  number 
which  will  measure  another  given  one  exactly,  that 
is,  without  leaving  a  remainder.  Thus  4  is  an  ali- 
quot part  of  8,  for  8-»-4=2  exactly. 

"In  place,  then,  of  measuring  this  precise  aliquot  part, 
.  .  ."— Herachel:  Astron. ,6th  ed.  (1868),  §213. 

al'-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  ale;  -is/».]  Resembling  ale; 
having  some,  at  least,  of  the  qualities  of  ale. 

"Stirring  it,  and  beating  down  the  yeast,  gives  it  the 
sweet,  alish  taste." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

al-Isj'-ma,  *.  [Lat.  al&ma;  Gr. ah'sma=the water- 
plantain;  Celt.  a//s=water.]  A  genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Alismacene,  or  Alismads.  The  A. 
planfago,oT  Greater  Water-plantain,  is  the  best 
known.  It  is  frequent  in  lakes,  rivers,  and  ditches, 
and  has  pale,  rose-colored  flowers,  with  six  stamens. 
The  Calmucks  eat  its  rhizoma,  having  first  dried  it 
to  take  away  its  acidity. 

al-If-ma  -<je-ae,  or  al-If  -mads.,s.pf.  [ALISMA.] 
An  order  of  endogenous  plants,  with  a  perianth  of 
six  pieces,  the  three  outer  being  herbaceous,  and 
the  three  inner  petaloid.  The  ovaries  are  numer- 
ous. The  best  known  genera  are  the  Actinocarpus, 
Alisma,  and  Sagittaria  (q.  v.). 

ar-Is~&n-Ite,  *.  [Named  after  Mr.  R.  E.  Alison, 
of  Chili.]  A  mineral ;  a  variety  of  covellite.  Color, 
deep  indigo  blue,  tarnishing  on  exposure.  Compos. : 
sulphur,  copper,  and  lead.  It  is  found  in  Chili. 

al-I-Bphe  -n6~id,  s  &  a.  [Awkwardly  compounded 
of  a  mixture  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Lat.  ala= a  wing ; 
Gr.  sphen=a  wedge,  and  etdos=fonn,  shape.] 

A.  As  substantive:  The  greater  wings  of  the  sphe- 
noid bone  at  the  base  of  the  skull. 

"...  the  foramen  oval  pressing  the  altsphenoid."— 
Flower:  Osteology  of  the  Mammalia  (1870),  p.  118. 

B,  -4s  adjective :  Pertaining  to,  or  connected  with, 
the  greater  wings  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

"  Through  this  the  external  carotid  artery  runs  for  part 
of  its  course,  and  it  has  been  called  the  alisphenoid  canal." 
— Flower:  Osteology  of  the  Mammalia  (1870),  p.  118. 

*a-llt'6t  adv.  [Eng.  a;  and  little  contracted.] 
A  little. 

"And  though  thy  lady  would  alitf  her  prove, 
Thou  shalt  thy  peace  hereafter  make. 

Chaucer;  Troilus,  bk.  iv. 

fal'-X-trunk,  s.  [Lat.  ala—&  wing;  and  Eng. 
trunk,  from  Lat.  truncus.] 

Entom. :  The  thorax  of  an  insect ;  that  portion  of 
the  body  or  trunk  to  which  the  wings  are  affixed. 

*al  -I-ture,  «.  [Lat.  alitura.']  Nourishment. 
(Btounl:  Glossographia,  2d  ed.,  1719.) 

a-llve,  *a-iyye,  *a-ll  fe,  *6-lI  fe,  *5n-llve,  a. 
[A.  S.  on  Zi/e=inlife,  alive;  o/i=on,  in;  Ii/=life.] 

I.  Literally :  In  a  state  of  life :  living,  as  opposed 
to  dead. 

".  .  .  and  Noah  only  remained  alive,  and  they  that 
were  with  him  in  the  ark."— On.  vii.  23. 

1[  It  is  sometimes  used  simply  to  give  emphasis 
to  the  noun  with  which  it  agrees.  At  first  this  was 
done  in  formal  and  serious  composition:  now  it  is 
colloquial,  and  even  begins  to  carry  with  it  a  slight 
tinge  of  the  ridiculous. 

"  John  was  quick,  and  understood  business;  but  no  man 
ali re  was  more  careless  in  looking  into  his  accounts."— 
Arbuthnot. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Existent,  as  opposed  to  extinct;    remaining; 
continuing. 

"...  I  had  not  left  a  purse  alive  in  the  whole  army." 
— Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

To  keep  alive,  v.  t. :  To  maintain  in  such  a  state 
of  continued  existence. 

"  Hence  Liberty,  sweet  Liberty,  inspires 
And  keeps  alive  his  fierce  but  noble  fires." 

Cotcper;  Tublf  Tnlk. 

' '  Thie  fame,  if  due  to  her  beauty,  would  probably  have 
kept  her  name  alive." — Gladstvue :  Stitiliea  on  Homer. 
i.  167. 

2.  Of   quick,   susceptible  temperament;    or,    for 
the  time  Doing,  highly  active  in  mind  or  body,  espe- 
cially in  the  phrase  till  (ilii-e. 

"  She's  happy  here,  she's  happy  there, 
She  is  uneasy  everywhere  , 
Her  limbs  are  <iil  alive  with  joy." 

li'onlsirortlt:  Idiot  Soy. 


3.  Swarming  with  living  beings  in  active  move- 
ment. 

"  In  a  few  minutes  the  Boyne,  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
was  nl ire  with  muskets  and  green  boughs."—  Xacaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  chap.  xvi. 

4.  In  a  spiritual  sense:  Temporarily  or  perma- 
nently free  from  the  power  of  sin ;  having  sin  dead 
within  one,  or  being  one's  self  dead  to  it.    (In  this 
sense  it  may  be  followed  by   to,  or  the  old  form 
into.) 

"  For  I  was  alive  without  the  law  once:  but  when  the> 
commandment  came,  sin  revived,  and  I  died."— Bom. 
vii.  9. 

"  Likewise  reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed 
unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord."— Rom.  vi.  11. 

IT  This  adjective  never  precedes  the  noun  it 
qualifies. 

al-Iz-ar  -Ic  a 9  -Id,  s.    [PHTHALIC  ACID.] 

al-Iz  -ar-ln,  s.  [From  alizari,  the  name  given 
to  madder  in  the  Levant.] 

Chem. :  CuH8O4=C12H6(CO.OH)o.  The  chief  color- 
ing matter  of  madder  (Rubia  tinctoria).  It  crys- 
tallizes in  red  prisms,  slightly  soluble  in  water  or 
alcohol,  but  dissolving  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  also  in  alkaline  liquids.  It  is  a  feeble  dibasic 
acid.  Heated  with  zinc  dust,  it  is  converted  into* 
anthracene.  Nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  into  oxalic  and 
phthalic  acids.  Alizarin  has  been  produced  artifi- 
cially by  oxidizing  anthracene  to  anthraquinone, 
converting  the  latter  into  dibrom anthraquinone, 
and  heating  this  with  caustic  potash,  the  two 
atoms  of  Br  are  replaced  by  (OH)2- 

al  -Iz-lte,  s.    [ALIPITE.] 

al-ka-dar  -It,  s.    [Arab.  alkadan=a  decree.] 

Amona  the  Mohammedans:  A  sect  who  maintain 
free-will  as  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  eternal,  ab- 
solute decrees.  They  are  a  branch  of  the  Mota- 
zalites,  and  have  for  their  theological  opponents 
the  Algiabarii  (q.  v.). 

al-ka-hest,  s.  [In  Ger.  alkahest;  Sp.  alkaest; 
Arab.  aJ=the;  Ger.oets*=ghost,  spirit;  =all  spirit: 
or  Low  Lat.  alk(alc) est—it  is  an  alkali;  =all  spirit ; 
spirit  of  salt.]  A  word  first  used  by  Paracelsus,  and 
adopted  by  his  followers  to  signify  (1)  what  was 
fancied  to  be  a  universal  menstruum,  a  liquid  capa- 
ble of  resolving  all  bodies  into  their  constituent 
elements ;  (2)  fixed  salts  volatilized. 

al-ka-hes -tic,  a.  [Eng.  alkahest;  -ic.]  Pertain- 
ing to  the  alkahest. 

Al-ka  id,  s.  [Corrupted  Arabic.]  A  fixed  star 
of  the  2*i  magnitude :  called  also  Benetnasch,  and 
Eta  Ursae  Majoris.  [BEXETNASCH.] 

al'-kal-a-mlde,  al  -cal-a-mlde,  a.  [From  alkali. 
and  amide  (q.  v.).J 

al-kal-5s -96.1196,  al-kal-es -9911-9^,  *.  [Eng. 
alkal(i);  -eftcence.  In  Ger.  alkalesenz;  Fr.  alcal- 
escenceA  The  state  of  becoming  alkaline  in  proper- 
ties, or  the  tendency  to  do  so. 

al-kal-es  Hjent,  a.  [Eng.  alkal(i) ;  -escent,  from 
Lat.  eresce«£=increasing.  In  Fr.  alcalescent:  Port. 
alcalescente.] 

1.  In    process  of  acquiring  the  properties  of  an 
alkali,  or  possessing  a  tendency  to  become  alkaline. 

"All  animal  diet  is  alkalescent  or  antiacid." — Arbuth- 
not, 

2.  Bot.:   Having  the  properties  or  effects  of  an 
alkali.  Example,  Rumex  acetosa.  (London:  Cyclop, 
of  Plants,  1829;  p.  1,094.) 

al-kal-I,  *al-cal-?,  s.  [In  Sw.,  Ger.  &  Sp.  aZ- 
fcaH;Fr.,  Port. .ana  Ital.  alcali.  From  Arab,  al— 
the,  and  fcaJt=piants  of  the  genus  Salicornia  (Glass- 
wort),  which,  being  burnt,  left  behind  a  white  re- 
siduum now  called  alkali.  The  word  was  then  first 
a  botanical,  and  afterward  a  chemical,  one.]  A  salt 
of  any  kind  which  effervesces  with  acids ;  but  now 
the  term  is  used  to  denote  a  strong  base,  which  is 
capable  of  neutralizing  acids,  so  that  the  salts 
formed  are  either  completely  neutral,  or,  if  the  acid 
is  weak,  give  alkaline  reactions.  Alkalies  turn  red- 
dened litmus  blue,  turmeric  paper  brown,  and  nmr-t 
vegetable  purples  green;  they  have  a  soapy  taste,, 
act  on  the  skin,  and  form  soaps  with  fats.  The  fixed* 
alkalies  are  the  hydrated  oxides  of  the  alkaline 
metals  and  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths.  The  vol- 
atile alkalies  are  ammonia  and  the  amines  of  Or- 
ganic Chemistry;  their  salts  are  volatilized  at  a 
moderate  heat.  The  term  alkali  in  commerce 
usually  means  caustic  soda  or  potash,  impure 
NaHOor  KHO;  both  are  used  in  the  arts  for  the 
manufacture  of  glass,  soap,  and  many  other  pur- 
poses. Caustic  potash  is  used  in  surgery  as  a 
cautery. 

"Salt  tartre,  alcaly,  and  salt  preparat." 

Chaucer.  C  T.,  12,738. 

alkali-metal,  8.  A  metal  whose  hydrate  is  an 
alkali.  The  alkali  metals  are  all  monatomic,  oxi- 
dize in  the  air,  and  decompose  water  at  ordinary- 
temperatures.  They  are  potassium,  sodium,  lith- 
ium, caesium,  and  rubidium. 
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alkali-works 

alkali-works,  s.pl.  Manufactories  where  alkalies 
are  prepared.  Also  applied  to  those  in  which  car- 
bonate of  sodium  is  manufactured  from  common 
salt,  by  converting  it  into  sulphate  of  sodium 
through  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  roast  in*; 
the  sulphate  of  sodium  with  a  mixture  of  chalk  and 
coal-dust. 

al-kal-I-fl  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  alkalify;  •able.'] 
Capable  of  being  converted  into  an  alkali. 

al'-kal-I-fied,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ALKALIFY.] 

al'-kal-I-fy,  v.  /.  &  f.  [(1)  Alkali;  (2)  fhe  v.  t. 
from  Lat./ac('o=to  make ;  the  v.  i.  from  Jio=to  be- 
come, the  passive  of  facio.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  convert  into  an  alkali, 

2.  Intrans.:  To  pass  into  the  state  of  an  alkali; 
to  bo  converted  into  or  become  an  alkali. 

al-k&l-I£  -en-oils,  a.  [Arab.,  &c.,  alkali  and  Gr. 
gennao=to  begot:  from  firenna=birth;  the  causal  of 
aignomai=io  f>e  born.]  Generating  or  producing 
an  alkali. 

al-kal-lm  -et-er,  s.  [In  Gor.  alkalitneter,  from 
Arab.,&c.,  alkali;  andGr.  metron=a  measure.]  An 
instrument  invented  by  M.  Descroizilles  for  ascer- 
taining the  amount  of  alkali  in  commercial  potassa 
and  soda  by  neutralizing  it  with  a  standard  acid 
solution.  It  is  called  also  burette.  One  of  another 
kind  has  been  contrived  by  Dr.  Mohr,  of  Coblontz. 
It  consists  of  a  graduated  tube  with  a  shorter  glass 
tubo  attached  to  it,  and  a  clamp  by  which  the  flow 
of  the  liquid  can  be  regulated. 

al-kg.l-I-me't'-rl-cal,  a.  [ALKALIMETER.]  Per- 
taining to  tho  measurement  of  the  proportion  of 
alkali  in  certain  impure  salts. 

"  The  object  of  an  alkalimetrical  process  may  also  be 
obtained  .  .  ." — Graham:  Chem.,  vol.  i.,  p.  552. 

al-  kal-Im  -et-rjf,  s.  [ALKALIMETER.]  The  meas- 
urement of  the  amount  of  alkali  contained  in  caus- 
tic soda  or  potash,  and  of  carbonates  of  the  alka- 
lies in  a  commercial  sample,  by  means  of  a  standard 
acid  solution. 

al'-kal-Ine,  a.  [Eng.  alkali;  -ine.  InFr.  alca- 
tin;  Sp.  alkalino;  Port.  &  Ital.  alcalino.]  Having 
the  properties  of  an  alkali. 

"  .     .     .     an  alkaline  state." — Arbttthnot. 

1T  An  alkalino  substance  has  a  soapy  taste,  turns 
reddened  litmus  paper  blue,  gives  a  brown  color  to 
turmeric  paper,  neutralizes  acids,  dissolves  organic 
matter,  niid  forms  soaps  with  fats.  Tho  alkaline 
metals  are  potassium,  sodium, lithium,  ceesium,and 
rubidium;  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths  are 
calcium,  strontium,  and  barium. 

al-kal-In  -I-tf ,  s.  [lnGer.alkalinitat;?r.alcal- 
initt.]  The  quality  which  constitutes  any  sub- 
stance an  alkali. 

"  It  is  an  alkaline  fluid,  and  its  alkalinity  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  presence  of  free  soda."— Todd  cfr  Bowman:  Physiol. 
Anat.,  ii.  296. 

al'-kal-l-ous,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  alkali;  -ous.']  Pos- 
sessing the  properties  of  an  alkali. 

"  Each  of  them  may  partake  of  an  acid  and  alkaliowt 
nature."— Dr.  Kinneir:  Essay  on  the  Nerves  (1739),  p.  184. 

*al-kal  -Iz-ate,  v.  t.  To  render  bodies  alkaline. 
( Johnson. ) 

al-kal'-Iz-£te,  a.  &  s.  [ALKALIZE.]  Possessed 
of  alkaline  properties. 

A.  As  adjective :  Impregnated  with  an  alkali. 
"The  color  of  violets  in  their  syrup,  by  acid  liquors 

turns  red;  and  by  urinous  and  alkalizate  turns  green." — 
Newton. 

B.  A  K  substantive:  "That  which  has  the  qualities 
of  an  alkali." 

al-kal-I-za -tion,  tal-kal-I-ga  -tlon,  s.  [AL- 
KALIZE.] The  act  of  alkalizing  bodies,  or  impreg- 
nating them  with  an  alkali.  (Blount.) 

al-k&l-l'ze,  r.  t.  [Kiur.  alkali;  -ize.  In  Ger. 
alkalisiren;  Fr.  alcaliscr:  Port,  alcalisar;  Ital. 
alcalizzare.]  To  render  alkalino  either  by  working 
a  chemical  change  in  thorn,  or  by  impregnating 
them  with  alkali. 

al  kal-61d,  a.  &  s.  [(1)  Eng.,  &c.,  alkali;  and 
(2)  Gr.  eidos=form,  appearance.]  Resembling  an 
alkali  in  properties.  Alkaloids  are  natural  organic 
bases  containing  nitrogen,  and  having  high  molec- 
ular weights.  They  occur  in  many  plants,  and 
some  in  animal  tissues ;  they  have  not,  except  co- 
nine,  boon  formed  by  synthesis.  They  are  substitu- 
tion compounds  of  ammonia,  most  are  tertiary 
amines.  They  form  salts  with  acids,  and  double 
salts  with  platinic  chloride.  They  are  generally 
crystalline  bodies,  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  sparingly 
soluble  in  water.  They  have  mostly  a  bitter  taste, 
act  powerfully  on  the  animal  system,  and  are  usea 
in  medicine  as  quinine,  morphine,  and  strychnine; 
they  are  often  violent  poisons.  The  names  of  most 
of  tho  alkaloids  end  in  ine,  as,  theine,  which  occurs 
in  tea  and  coffee. 

*al'-ka-mye,  s.  The  metal  "alchemy"  (q.  v.). 
(Prompt,  fctrv.) 
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al-kan-et,    *al-ken-et,   «•     [Arab,   alkanna.'} 
[HENNA.]    The  English  name  of  several  plants, 
tl.  Properly  Laii-xonia  ini-rmis.    [HENNA.] 
2.  (a)  TheAUeannatinctoria.  [ALKANNA.J  Lind- 
ley  mentions  t  hat  it  was  once  supposed  to  exhilarate, 
and  was  in  consequence  regarded  as  one  of  the  four 


Alkanet  (Alkanna  Tinctoria). 

cordial  flowers ;  the  other  three  being  the  borage, 
the  "rose,"  and  the  "violet."  (6)  Its  root,  which 
is  much  used  to  give  a  fine  red  color  to  oil  and  other 
fatty  matters,  and  was  formerly  employed  to  stain 
the  race. 

3.  The  English  name  of  the  genus  Anchusa,  be- 
longing to  the  order  Boraginaceee,  or  Borage-worts. 
Two  are  doubtful  natives  of  Europe,  A.  (Mclnalis, 
or  Common,  and  A.  sempervirens,  or  Evergreen 
Alkanet.  The  former  has  purple,  the  latter  beauti- 
ful blue  flowers.  The  evergreen  species  is  less  rare 
than  the  other.  The  American  name  "  Puccoon," 
of  North  American  Indian  origin,  covers  this  species 
of  plants  yielding  a  red  pigment ;  sometimes  the 
term  "blood-root  is  used. 

al-kan'-na,  s.  [Arab.]  A  genus  of  Boraginacpae, 
or  Borage-worts,  akin  to  Anchusa  (q.  v.).  A.  tinc- 
toria,  generally  called  Anchusa  tinctoria,  is  the 
plant  to  which  the  name  alkanet  is  most  frequently 
applied.  [ALKANET.] 

al-kar  -ften,  «.    [See  CACODTLIC  ACID.] 

*al'-kar-6un,  «.    [ALKOEAN.] 

al -kar -Sin,  s.  [Apparently  Arabic.]  [SeeCACO- 
DYL.] 

al-ke-ken -$I,  s.  [In  Fr.  alkekenge;  Sp.  alka- 
kengi,  alkanquegi;  alkanquegi;  Port,  alkeken- 
gi'o.]  The  specific  name  of  the  Common  Winter 
Cherry,  Phyaalis  alkekengi.  Though  called  cherry, 
it  is  really  of  the  Nightshade  order.  The  berries 
are  acidulous  and  slightly  bitter.  The  ancients 
considered  them  as  detergent  and  aperient.  The 
plant  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe;  the  fruit  is 
eaten  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Spain. 

Al-ke  na,  s.  [Corrupted  Arabic.]  A  fixed  star  of 
magnitude  21,  called  also  Gamma  G-eminorum. 

al-kgn  -na,  al-hen'-na.    [HENNA.] 

al-kerm'-es,  s.  [InFr.  alkermes;  Sp.  alkermes, 
alauermes ;  Arab.  a(=the,  and  kermes.]  [K.ERMES.  I 

0.  Med. :  An  imagined  remedy  made  mainly  of 
kermes  "  berries,"  really  the  swelled  bodies  of  in- 
sects  belonging   to   the  family   Coccidse,    that  to 
which  the  cochineal  insect  belongs.  With  this  were 
combined   into   a   confection,   pippin-cyder,    rose- 
water,  sugar,  ambergris,  musk,  cinnamon,  .aloes- 
wood,  pearls,  and  leaf-gold.    Sometimes,  however, 
the  sweets  were  omitted  from  this  strange  confec- 
tion.   Much  medicinal  virtue  was  attached  to  it; 
but  it  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  it  has  disap- 
peared from  the  modern  pharmacopoeia. 

"The  other  is  of  beads,  made  of  the  scarlet  powder, 
which  they  call  kermes,  which  is  the  principal  ingredient 
in  their  cordial  confection  alkermes.  — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist., 
Cent,  i.,  §  965. 

Al -kef ,  s.  [Corrupted  Arabic  (?).]  A  fixed  star 
of  the  fourth  magnitude,  called  also  A  Ipha  Cratoris. 

alkoran,  alcoran,  *alcheron,  *alkaroun  (al- 
kor-an  or  al-kbr-an),  s.  [In  Ger.  alkoren ;  Fr. 
alcoran;  Ital.  alcorana.  From  Arab.  al= the;  koran 
=  book.J 

1.  The  Mohammedan  Scriptures.    [KOEAN.] 

"The  holy  lawes  of  our  Alkarottn, 
Geven  by  Goddes  messangere  Makamete." 

Chaucer:  The  Man  <>/  Lames  Tale,  4,762-3. 
"With  soule-profaninpr  Turkish  Alcheron." 

Time's  Whistle,  Satire  I.  188. 

"I  had  rather  believe  all  the  fables  in  the  Legend,  und 
the  Talmud,  and  the  Al<-«r<in,  than  that  this  universal 
frame  is  without  a  mind." — Bacon:  Essays,  Civ.  and  Mor., 
chap.  zvi. 

2.  Arch. :  The  name  given  to  a  high  slender  tower 
in  Persian  mosques  in  which  tho  priests,  at  stated 
times,  recite  aloud  prayers  from  the  Koran.  (Gwilt.) 

al-kor-an  -Ic,  al-cor-an -Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c., 
aVeoran;-ic.]  Pertaining  to  the  Koran. 


all 

al  -kor-an-lBt,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  alkoran;  -ist.]  One 
who  adheres  to  the  letter  of  the  Koran,  rejecting 
all  traditions.  The  Sheeah  sect  is  alkoranist,  while 
the  Soonnees  adhere  to  the  opposite  practice. 

all,  *al,  *ale,  *alle,  *awl,  *awle  (£ng.);a* 
(Scotch),  adj.,  s.t  adv.,  conj.,  and  in  compos,  [A.  S. 
ealt  ce^  al,  pi.  ealle.  In  Sw.  all,  hel ,'  Dan.  al,  alle ; 
Dut.  al,  alle,  geheal;  Ger.  aller,  in  compos,  all; 
Goth,  alls;  Irish  &  Gael,  uile;  Arm.  ole;  Wei.  oil, 
hole;  Icol.  allr,  pi.  allir;  Goth,  alls,  allai;  O.  H. 
Ger.  al:  aller,  Gesenius  recognizes  a  connection, 
also,  with  Heb".  A,;oJ=every,  all.  Wedgwood  looks 
in  another  direction,  believing  all  to  bo  from  the 
same  root  as  aye  (q.  v.)-] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Of  number:    The  whole  number  of;  every  one 
of. 

"And  Samuel  said  unto  Jesse,  Are  here  nil  thy  chil- 
dren?"—! Sam.  rvi.  11. 

II.  Of  quantity ;_ 

1.  Of  an  article,  of  work,  t&c.:  The  entire  amount; 
the  whole  of. 

"Six  days  shall  thou  labor  and  do  all  thy  work."— Exod. 
xx.  9. 

2.  Of  time :  The  entire,  or  whole  duration  of. 

".  .  .  Master,  we  have  toiled  all  the  night,  and  have 
taken  nothing.  .  ."—Luke  v.  5. 

3.  Of  space   or  extension:     The   whole    extent; 
whether  this  is  to  be  reckoned  by  length  only,  by 
length  and  breadth,  or   by   length,    breadth    and 
depth. 

"  Ther  was  also  a  Doctor  of  Phisik, 
In  al  this  world  ne  was  ther  non  him  lyk." 

Chaucer.-  C.  T.,  413,  414. 

IF  Sometimes  all  is  loosely  used,  especially  in 
colloquial  language,  for  a  large  number,  quantity, 
amount,  or  extent  of  anything;  though  this  may 
fall  far'short  of  the  whole. 

"I  am  a  linen-draper  bold, 

As  "//  the  world  doth  know." 

Cowper.-  John  Gilpin. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Plural:   All  people;  all  persons  of  the  kind 
indicated. 

"  And  all  that  believed  were  together."— Acts  ii.  44. 

2.  Singular: 

(a)  The  whole,  as  opposed  to  a  part, 
"  And  win,  what  haply  fate  may  yet  accord, 
A  soldier's  death— the  all  now  left  an  empire's  lord." 
Hemans:  The  Last  Constantine,  90. 
(6)  Every  person ;  everything. 

".  .  .  tomorrow  I  will  let  thee  go,  and  will  tell  thee 
all  that  is  in  thine  heart."—!  Sam.  ix.  19. 

C.  As  adverb: 

*1.  Originally:  A  particle  intended  to  give  in- 
creased emphasis  to  a  sentence  or  clause  of  a 
sentence.  It  is  still  so  used  in  the  languages  of  the 
Germanic  family. 

"He  thought  them  sixpence  all  too  dear." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  3.     (Song.) 

2.  Just ;  exactly ;  at  the  exact  time  when,  or  the 
place  where. 

"All  as  the  dwarfe  the  way  to  her  assyn'd." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.,  vii.  18. 

3.  Wholly,  completely,  entirely. 

"  Woe  to  the  bloody  city  !  it  ie  all  full  of  lies  and  rob- 
bery."— .Vaft.  iii.  1. 

"  Unwounded  from  the  dreadful  close, 
But  breathless  all,  Fitz-Jamett  arose." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  16. 

4.  In  all  respects. 

"None  are  nil  evil."— Byron.-  The  Corsair,  I.  xii. 

5.  Only ;  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  persons  or 
things. 

"  Sure  I  shall  never  marry,  like  my  sister, 
To  love  my  father  all." 

Stiakesp.:  Kiny  Lear,  i.  1. 

*D.  As  conjunct  ion:  Although. 
"  And  those  two  froward  sisters,  their  faire  loves, 
Game  with  them  eke,  all  they  were  wondrous  loth." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.,  ii.  84. 

If  In  this  sense  it  is  often  written  albe,  or  albee 
(q.  v.). 

T[  There  are  many  phrases  in  which  all  is  found 
in  composition  with  other  words.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  are — 

After  all;  After  everything  has  become  known  or 
been  taken  into  account. 

All  along :  (1)  Tho  whole  way  along  (in  space); 
(2)  during  the  whole  bygone  period  to  which  refer- 
ence is  being  made  (in  time) ;  (3)  a  term  used  in 
bookbinding,  denoting  that  the  thread  passes  from 
end  to  end  of  the  fold,  or  directly  between  the  dis- 
tant points  of  puncturation. 

All  and  some:  One  and  all;  every  one;  every- 
thing. 

"In  armour  ekt  the  souldiers  nil  and  aomt, 
With  all  the  force  that  might  BO  soon  be  had." 

Mirr.  for  Mag.,  p.  91. 


b6il,     bo"y;     pout,    Jdwl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     c,hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    ph  ^  f. 
-cian,      -tian  -  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -vion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     *kc.  ^  bel,      del. 


all-abandoned 


AH  a-row,  all-a-row;  All  in  a  row. 
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all-discovering 


"  My  friends  above,  ray  folks  below, 
Chatting  and  laughing  all-a-row." 

Pope;  Imitations  of  Horace,  Sat.  vi.,  135-6. 


all  -arraigning    a.     Arraigning  all  people,  or       all-comprehensive,  a.    [The  same  as  ALL-COM- 
evcry  part  of  one's  conduct  or  reputation.  PEEUENDISG.]    Comprehending  everything. 

"We  dread  the  all-arraigning  voice  of  Fame." 

Pope-  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xxi.,  348. 


"The  divine  goodness  is  manifested  in  making  all  creat- 
ures  suitably  to  those  ideas  of  their  natures,  which  he 

Ullfour.    In  the  same   sense   as    ALL   FOURS,       aU-MiUtlen.  a.    Wholly  unable  to  render  one's        *  ""1"  wlsdom-"- 

No,  1  (q.  v.).  self  or  others  assistance. 


"...    whatsoever  goeth  upon  all  four."—  Lev.  xi.  42. 

All  fours:  (1)  The  whole  of  the  four  extremities 
(used  of  a  human  being  creeping  on  arms  and  legs, 
or  arms  and  knees;  or  of  the  ordinary  movements 
of  a  quadruped). 

"He  [the  gorilla]  .  .  .  betakes  himself  to  all  fours." 
—Owen:  Classif.  of  the  Mammalia  (1859),  p.  89. 

(2)  A  low  game  at  cards  played  by  two ;  so  named 
from  the  four  particulars  by  which  it  is  reckoned, 
and  which,  joined  in  the  hand  of  either  of  the  par- 
ties, are  said  to  make  all  fours.  (Johnson.)  (3) 
Law:  One  case  is  sometimes  said  to  be  on  all  fours 
with  another  one  when  the  two  agree  in  all  partic- 
ulars with  each  other.  (Witt:  Wharton's  Law 
Lexicon.) 

".  .  .  it  must  stand  on  all-four*  with  that  stipula- 
tion."— Daily  Telegraph,  March  15,  1877. 

All  in  all:  (I)  Supreme  and  undisputed  ruler 
(adj.,  used  of  God). 

"  And  when  all  things  shall  be  subdued  under  him,  then 
shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject  unto  him  that  put 
all  things  under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all."—l  Cor. 
xv.  28. 

(2)  The  aggregate  of   the  qualities  required  to 
form  an  estimate  (substantive)* 

"  Ham.    He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again." 

•  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  L  2. 

(3)  In  all  respects  (adv.). 

*'  Lod.    Is  this  the  noble  Moor  whom  our  full  senate 
Call  all-in-all  sufficient  ?" 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  lv.  I 

All  one :  In  all  respects  the  same  thing. 
"The  Saxons  could  call  a  comet  a  fixed  star,  which  ie 
all  one  with  Stella  crinita,  or  come/a." — Camden:  Remains. 
All  over:    (I)  Spread  over  every  part;   wholly, 
completely.     (Colloquial.) 
2.  All  included. 

"  Give  me  your  hands,  all  over.1' 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  L 

All  the  better :    In  all  respects  the  better.    Used 
loosely  for  "  So  much  the  better." 
-     i  All  to:  [ALL-TO.l 

And  all :  Included,  not  excepted. 
"A  torch,  snuff  and  all,  goes  out  in  a  moment,  when 
dipped  in  the  vapor." — Addison:  Remarks  on  Italy. 

At  all:  In  any  respect;  to  the  extent;  in  any  de- 
gree ;  of  any  kind  ;  whatever. 

"  I  find  in  him  no  fault  at  all."— John  xviii.  38. 
E.  In  composition:  In  composition  all  may  be  an 
adjective,  joined  with  a  present  or  a  past  parti- 
ciple, or  an  imperative,  as  all-absorbing,  all- 
abandoned,  albeit;  an  adverb,  joined  with  an 
a-djective  or  present  or  past  participle,  as  all- 
merciful,  all-pervading,  all-accomplished;  a  sub- 
stantive, as  all-shunned;  or  an  interjection,  as  all- 
hail. 

all- abandoned,  a.    Abandoned  by  all. 
"...    this   all-abandoned    desert." — Shelton:    Tr.    of 
D.  Quix.,  i.  4,  L 

all-abhorred,  a.    Abhorred  by  all. 
"...    all-abhorred  war." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Part  /.,  v.  1 
ail-aboard.    A  direction  given  by  the  conductor 
of  a  passenger  train  for  all  passengers  to  get  OD 
boa ra  the  train, 

all-absorbing,  a.  Absorbing  all.  Engrossing 
the  attention ;  wholly  occupying  the  mind  so  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  thought  about  anything  else. 

all-accomplished,  a.    In    all   respects   accom- 
plished ;  of  thoroughly  finished  education, 
all-admiring,  a.    Wholly  admiring. 
"Cant.    Hear  him  but  reason  in  divinity, 
And,  nii-'i'linir/ii'j,  with  an  inward  wish, 
You  would  desire  the  king  were  made  a  prelate." 

Shakesp. :  King  Kenry  V.,  L  1. 
all-advised,  a.    Advised  by  all. 
"He    was   all-adrised   to    give   such    a    one."—  Bishop 
Warburton:  Letters,  p.  13. 

all-aged,  a.    Of  all  ages  without  distinction. 
"Lowlander    made  the   all-aged  Stakes."— Times,   Oct. 
30,  1875,  Sporting  Intelligence. 

all-amazed,  a.    Thoroughly  amazed. 

"And  all-amazed  brake  off  his  late  intent." 

Shakesp.:   Venus  and  Adonis. 

all-approved,  a.    Approved  by  all. 
"...    all-approved  Spenser." — Store:  Song  of  the  Soul, 
Preface, 
all-approving,  a.    Approving  of  everything. 

"The  courteous  host,  and  all-approving  guest." 

Byron.-  Lara,  I.  y»i* 


"Stupid  he  stares,  and  all-assistless  stands." 

Pope.  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xvi.,  970. 

all-atoning,  a.    Atoning  for  all,  or  for  every- 
thing; making  complete  atonement. 

"A  patriot's  all-atoning  name." 

Dryden:  Absalom  and  Achitophel. 

all-be,  conj.   [ALBE.] 

all-bearing,  a.    Bearing,  in  the  sense  of  pro- 
ducing everything ;  omniparous. 

"  Whatever  earth,  all-bearing  mother,  yields." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  v. 


existence  of  Souls,  ch.  8. 
all -concealing,  a.    Concealing  everything. 

".     .     ,     all-concealing  night." 

Spenser:  M.  Hubb.  Tale,  ver.  340. 

all-confounding,  a.    Confounding  all. 

"  Ever  higher  and  dizzier  are  the  heights  he  leads  us  to; 
more  piercing,  all-comprehending,  all-confounding  are  his 
views  and  glances." — Carlyle:  Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

all- conquering,  a.  Universally  conquering; 
everywhere  victorious. 

"...    all-conguering  Rome." 

Cowper:  Expostulation. 


"  Where  on  th'  all-bearing  earth  unmark'd  it  grew." 
Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  x.,  362. 

all-beauteous,  a.     Everywhere,  and  in  all  re- 
spects, full  of  beauty. 

".    .    .    .     All-beauteous  world!" 

Byron:  Heaven  and  Earth,  i.  3. 

all-beautiful,  a.    In  all  respects  very  beautiful. 

"All-beautiful  in  grief,  her  humid  eyes, 
Shinlne  with  tears,  she  lifts,  and  thus  she  cries.' 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk*  xix.,  301-302. 

all-beholding,  a.    Beholding  everything. 

"Jove  to  deceive,  what  methods  shall  she  try, 
"What  arts,  to  blind  his  all-beholding  eye?" 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xiv.,  185,  186. 

"Of  all-beholding  man,  earth's  thoughtful  lord." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 


"  And  sunk  the  victim  of  all-conquering  death." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xviii.,  150. 

all-COnsciOUS,  a.    In  every  respect  conscious. 

"He,  whose  all-conscious  eyes  the  world  behold, 

Th*  eternal  Thunderer,  sat  thron'din  gold." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  viii.,  550-1. 
all-considering,  a.    Considering  all  things. 

"  On  earth  he  turn'd  his  all-considering  eyes." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xi.,  111. 
"  To  few,  and  wondrous  few,  has  Jove  assign'd 
A  wise,  extensive,  all-considering  mind." 

Ibid.,  bk.  xiii.,  917-18. 

all-constraining,  a.    Constraining  all. 
"...    Nature,  by  her  all-constraining  law, 
Each  bird  to  her  own  kind  this  season  doth  invite." 
Drayton:  Polyolb.,  Song  13. 

all-consuming,   a.    Consuming   everything  ex- 
all-bestowlng,  a.    Bestowing  everything,  or  be-    posed  to  its  action. 


stowing  whatever  is  bestowed. 

"  Had  not  his  Maker's  all-bestowing  hand 
Given  him  a  soul,  and  bade  him  understand." 

Cowper;  Conversation. 

all-blasting,  a.    Blasting  every  creature  under 
its  influence. 

"This  boundless  upas,  this  all-blasting  tree." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  126. 

all -bounteous,    a.      Infinitely    bounteous  —  an 
attribute  of  God. 

"...    the  all-bounteous  King,  who  shower* d 
With  copious  hand."  Milton.-  P.  L.,  bk.  v. 


an  all-consuming  fire." 

Byron:  Hours  of  Idleness. 

"  To  God  their  praise  bestow, 

And  own  His  all-consuming  power, 
Before  they  feel  the  blow." 

Goldsmith:  An  Oratorio,  act  UL 

all-controlling,  a.    Controlling  all.    (Everett.) 
all-covering,  a.    Covering  all  persons  or  things. 

"  No:  sooner  far  their  riot  and  their  lust 
All-covering  earth  shall  bury  deep  in  dust." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xv.,  37-8. 

all -creating,  a.  Capableof  creating  everything; 


all-bountiful,   a.     [The  same  as  ALL-BOUXTE-    which  actually  creates,  or  has  created  everything. 
OTJS.]    Infinitely  bountiful;   whose  bounty  has  no 
limits. 

all-bright,  a.    Completely    bright;    bright    in 
every  part, 

"All-bright  in  heavenly  arms,  above  his  squire, 
Achilles  mounts,  and  sets  the  field  on  fire." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xix.,  434-5. 


"  His  other  works,  the  visible  display 
Of  all-creating  energy  and  might." 

Cowper:  Task,  bk.  v. 

all-Curing,  a.    Curing  all  or  everything. 
"  When  Death's  all-curing  hand  shall  close  their  eyes." 
Sandys:  Job,  ch.  xxi. 


-daring,    a.    Daring  everything;    shrinking 
no  effort,  however  arduous. 

.    .    .    the  all-daring  power  of  poetry." — B.  Jonson: 
...    I  too  acknowledge  the  ail-but  omnipotence  of    Masques  at  Court 
early  culture  and  nurture." — Carlyle:    Sartor  Kesartus,  ,,  _        .,          __ 

•-•-  -•'    -*-  =!  all-dazzling,  a.    Dazzling  all. 


ail-but  all  but  a.  Only  slightly  falling  short  of 
universality ;  nearly,  almost. 


bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 
all-Changing,  a.    Perpetually  changing. 
"...    this  all-changing  word." 

Shakesp.:  K.  John,  ii.  2. 

all-Cheering,  a.  Cheering  all;  inspiring  all 
with  cheerfulness. 

"...    the  all-cheering  sun." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

all-COllected,  a.    Thoroughly  collected. 
"Fierce,  at  the  word,  his  weighty  sword  he  drew, 
And,  all-collected,  on  Achilles  flew." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xxii.,  389-90. 

all-comfortless,  a.    Wholly  without  comfort. 
"All-comfortless  he  sits,  and  wails  his  friend." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xix.,  367. 

all-commanding,  a.  Commanding  all;  that  is. 
issuing  commands  to  all;  possessed  of  unlimited 
sovereignty. 

"Who.  by  his  all-commanding  might. 
Did  fill  the  new-made  world  with  light." 

Stilton:  Transl.  of  Ps.  cxxxvi. 

all-compelling,  a.  Compelling  all  beings,  and 
in  all  matters. 

**.    .    .    and  all-compelling  Fate." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xix.,  88. 
all-complying,  a.     Complying  always,  and  in 
every  particular. 

"  All  bodies  be  of  air  compos'd, 
Great  Nature's  all-complying  Mercury  " 

More-.  Song  of  the  Soul,  App.,  28. 

all-composing,  adj.  Composing  all ;  making  all 
tranquil. 

".    .    .    all-composing  sleep." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xxiv.,  8. 
all-COmprehending,  a.    Comprehending  every- 
thing. 


"...    bind 
To  his  young  brows  his  own  all-dazzling  wreath." 

Cowper:  Transl.  of  Latin  Poetns  of  Mont il. 

all-defying,  a.    Defying  all. 

"  Love,  all-defying  Love,  who  sees 
No  charm  in  trophies  won  with  ease." 

Moore:  The  Fire-Worshipers. 

all-depending,  a.    Depending  more  or  less  upon 
every  creature. 

"...    bereft 
By  needy  man,  that  all^tepending  lord." 

Thomson.-  Summer. 

all-designing,  a.    Designing  all  things, 
all-destroying,  a.    Destroying  everything. 
"  But  ah  !  withdraw  this  all-destroying  hand." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xxi.  437. 

all-devasting,  a.    Devastating  everything. 
"  From  wounds  her  eaglets  suck  the  reeking  blood, 
And  <i!i-<ft'<'>ixtitnj  war  provides  her  food." 

Sandys :  Job,  p.  68. 
tvouring    or    consuming 


'  all-devouring  flame," 

Cowper:  Burning  of  Lord  Mansfield's  Library. 
all-dimming,  a.    Rendering  everything  dim. 
"  Then  clowe  his  eyes  with  thy  all-dimming  hand." 
Maraton:  Address  to  Oblivion  at  the  end  of  Satires. 

all-directing,  a.    Directing  everything. 

"...     all-directing  day." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  47. 
all-discerning,  a.    Discerning  everything, 
all-discovering,  a.     Discovering  in  the  sense  of 
disclosing  everything. 

"  Till  all-discovering  Time  shall  further  truth  declare  " 
.Wore;  Song  of  the  Soul,  Inf.  of  Worlds,  st.  93. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whSt,     fall,     father;     we,     w6t,     here,     camel,    h5r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pSt, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     whd,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw! 


all-disgraced 


all-disgraced,  a.  In  every  respect  disgraced; 
thoroughly  disgraced. 

"  The  queen 

Of  audience,  nor  desire,  shall  fail:  so  she 
From  Egypt  drive  her  all-disgraced  frieud, 
Or  take  his  life  there." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  10. 

all-dispensing,  a. 

1.  Dispensing  all  things. 

"  As  frankly  bestowed  on  them  by  the  all-dispensing 
fcounty  as  rain  and  sunshine." — Hilton:  Of  Reform,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Affording  a  dispensation  from  the  enforcement 
of  a  law  or  penalty ;  indirectly  granting  permission 
•to  do  an  otherwise  illegal  act. 

"  That  little  space  you  safely  may  allow; 
Your  all-dispensing  power  protects  you  now." 
Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther 

all-disposing,  a.    Disposing  all  things. 

"  Of  all-disposing  Providence." 
Wordsworth:  The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  c.  vi. 

all-divine,  a.  In  all  respects  divine;  infinitely 
•divine. 

"  Then  would  I  write  the  all-divine 
Perfections  of  my  valentine." 

Howell:  Letter,  L  6,  21. 

all-divining,  a.  Divining  everything;  saga- 
ciously unraveling  every  present  mystery  and  fore- 
casting every  future  event. 

"  But  is  there  aught  in  hidden  fate  can  shun 
Thy  all-dit'inhig  spirit  Y" 

Sir  K.  Fanshawe:  Pastor  Fido,  p.  18L 

all-dreaded,  a.    Dreaded  by  all. 

"...    the  all-dreaded  thunder-stone." 

Shakesp.;  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

all-dreadful,  a.  In  all  respects  dreadful;  very 
dreadful. 

"  When  Juno's  self  and  Pallas  shall  appear, 
All-dreadful  in  the  crimson  walks  of  war." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  viii.,  469-60. 

all-drowsy,  a.    Very  drowsy. 

"All-drowsy  night." — Browne:  Brit,  Past.,  ii.  1. 

all-eating,  a.    Eating  everything.    (Lit.  &  fig.) 
"  Were  an  all-eating  shame  and  thriftless  praise." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnets,  11. 

all-efficacious,  a.     In  all  respects  efficacious. 

r*tt.) 

all-efficient,  a.    Of  unlimited  efficiency.    In  all 
•respects,    and    to    an   unlimited   extent,  efficient. 
all-eloquent,  a.    In  the  highest  degree  eloquent ; 
of  unbounded  eloquence. 

"  O  Death  all-eloquent!  you  only  prove 
What  dust  we  doat  on,  when  'tis  man  we  love." 
Pope;  Eloise  to  Abelard,  885-6. 

all-embracing,  a.  Embracing  everything.  (More 
•or  less  figurative.) 

" .  .  .  an  all-embracing  ocean  tide." — Carlyle:  Heroes 
•and  Hero- W or  ship ,  Lect.  I. 

"  Soon  as,  absorb'd  in  all-embracing  flame, 
Sunk  what  was  mortal  of  thy  mighty  name." 

Pope;  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xxiv.,  91-2. 
"A  comprehensive,  all-embracing,  truly  Catholic  Chris- 
tianity."— Mil  man;    Hist,  of  Jews,   3d   ed.,    Pref.    vol.    L, 
jp.  \  \  \ i\ . 

all-ending,  a.    Putting  an  end  to  all  things. 
"  Methinks,  the  truth  shall  live  from  age  to  age, 
As  'twere  retail' d  to  all  posterity, 
Even  to  the  general  all-ending  day." 

Shakesp.:  King  Richard  TIL,  iii.  1. 
All-enduring,  a.    Enduring  everything. 
"  With  a  sedate  and  altendurinff  eye." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  39. 

all-enfolder,  s.    He  who  unfolds  everything. 
"Who  dares  to  name  His  name, 
Or  belief  in  Him  proclaim. 
Veiled  in  mystery  as  He  is,  the  All -en  f older  t" 
•Goethe.    (Quoted  in  TyndalVsFrag.of  Science,  xiv.  442.) 

all-engrossing,  a.    Engrossing  all. 
"...    the  all-engrossing  torment  ox  their  industrial- 
ism."—J.  8.  Mill:  Pol.  Econ.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vii.,  g  8. 

all-enlightened,  a.    In  all  respects  or  on  all 

matters  enlightened. 

"O  all-enlightened  mind!" 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xiii.,  484. 

all-enlightening,  a.  Enlightening  all  or  every- 
thing. 

"  Forth  burst  the  sun  with  all-enlightening  ray." 

Pope:  Humer's  Iliad,  bk.  xvii.,  735. 

all-enraged,  a.    Enraged  in  the  highest  degree. 

41  How  shall  I  stand,  when  thnt  thou  shalt  be  hurl'd 
On  clouds,  in  robes  of  fire,  to  judge  the  world, 
Usher'd  with  golden  legions,  in  thine  eye 
Carrying  an  all-enraged  majesty?" 

John  Hall:  Poems,  p.  77. 

all-envied,  a.    Envied  by  all. 

".     .     .     th'  all-envied  gift  of  Heav'n." 

Pope.-  Miscellanies;  Horace,  Epist.,  bk.  i.,  4. 
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all-essential,  a.  Quite  essential;  that  cannot 
on  any  account  be  dispensed  with.  (Everett.) 

all-evil,  a.  In  all  respects  evil ;  evil  in  the  high- 
est degree. 

"...    his  own  all-evil  son." 

Byron:  Parisina,  bk.  vi. 

all-excellent,  a.  Infinitely  excellent;  of  un- 
bounded excellence. 

"  O  Love  all-excellent" 

Cowper:  Transl.  from  Guion. 

all-flaming,  a.  In  a  thorough  blaze ;  flaming  in 
every  direction. 

"She  could  not  curb  her  fear,  but  'gan  to  start 
At  that  all-flaming  dread  the  monster  spit." 

Beaumont:  Psyche,  viii.  85. 

All  Fools'  Day,  s.  The  1st  of  April;  the  day 
when,  according  to  the  ethics  handed  down,  prob- 
ably from  pre-Christian  times,  it  is  considered  right, 
if  not  even  laudable,  to  make  fools  of  all  people,  if 
one  can,  or  at  least  of  as  many  as  possible.  The 
approved  method  of  doing  this  is  to  send  them  on 
silly  or  bootless  errands.  The  victim  thus  entrapped 
is  called  in  England  an  April  fool,  in  Scotland  an 
April  gowk,  and  in  France  Poisson  d'Avril,  an  April 
fish.  A  similar  practice  obtains  in  India  at  a  some- 
what licentious  festival  called  the  Huli.QTHolee, 
which  is  designed  to  celebrate  the  vernal  equinox. 
The  habit  of  making  the  1st  of  April  a  day  of  prac- 
tical joking  was  once  common  in  the  United  States, 
but  is  now  falling  into  disuse. 

"  The  6rst  of  April,  some  do  say, 
Is  set  apart  for  All  Fool's  Z>ay." 

Poor  Robin's  Almanac  (1760). 

' '  The  French,  too,  have  their  All  Fools'  Day,  and  call  the 
person  imposed  upon  'an  April  fish,  poisson  d*  Avril,' 
whom  we  term  an  April  fool." — Brand:  Popular  Antiqui- 
ties. 
all-forgetful,  a.    Wholly  forgetful. 

"...     all-forgetful  of  self." 

Longfellow:  Evangeline,  pt.  i.,  4. 

all-forgetting,  a.    Forgetting  all  people. 

"How  blest  the  solitary's  lot, 
Who  all-forgetting,  all-forgot, 
Within  his  humble  cell." 

Burns:  Despondency,  3. 
all-forgiving,  a.    Forgiving  all. 

"That  all-forgiving  king, 
The  type  of  Him  above." 

Dryden:  Thren.  Aug.,  ver.  257. 

all-forgot,  all-forgotten,  a.  Wholly  forgotten, 
or  forgotten  by  all. 

"  For  hours  on  Lara  he  would  fix  his  glance, 
As  all-forgotten  in  that  watchful  trance." 

Byron:  Lara,  I.,  xxvi. 

(For  ex.  of  ALL-FORGOT,  see  ALL -FORGETTING.) 
all-giver,  s.    The  giver  of  everything. 
"The  ^IH-ffirerwould  beunthank'd."—  Milton:  Comus. 
all-gloriOUS,  a.    Infinitely  glorious. 
"  All-glorious  King  of  kings." 
Cowper:  Transl.  from,  Guion's  Joy  in  Martyrdom. 

all-good,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a  plant, 
the  Chenopodium  Bonus  Henricus,  called  also  the 
Mercury  Goose-foot  or  Good  King  Henry.     It  is 
common  in  various  portions  of  Europe.    [CHENO- 
PODIUM.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Infinitely  good, 
all-governing,  a.   Governing  all. 

"  But  Jove,  all-governing,  whose  only  will 
Determines  fate,  and  mingles  good  with  ill." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  ivii.,  607-8. 
all-gracious,  a.    Infinitely  gracious. 
"...    all-gracious  Heaven." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  33. 

all-grasping,  a.    Grasping  everything. 
"...    all-grasping  Rome." 

Scott:  The  Bard's  Incantation. 

all-great,  a.  In  every  respect  great;  infinitely 
great. 

"...  that  France  was  not  all-great.1' — Carlyle:  Heroes 
and  Hero-Worship,  Lect.  VI. 

all-guiding,  a.    Guiding  all  persons  and  things. 
"  Now  give  me  leave  to  answer  thee,  and  those, 
Who  God's  all-guiding  providence  oppose." 

Sandys:  Job,  ch.  xnv. 

all-hail,  imper.  of  r.,  or  interj.,  s.  &  v.  [Eng.  all, 
and  Jtat7=health.] 

A.  As  an  imperative  of  a  verb,  or  as  an  interjec- 
tion :  A  salutation  to  God,  to  a  human  being,  or  to 
an  inanimate  thing. 

1.  Applied  to  God,  it  indicates  reverential  joy  or 
adoration  in  approaching  His  presence. 

"Jehovah,  with  returning  light,  all-hail.'* 

Byron:  Cain,  L  L 

2.  Addressed  to  a  person,  it  properly  wishes  him 
perfect  health,  but  is  used  more  vaguely  as  a  saluta- 
tion to  express  the  pleasure  which  is  felt  in  meeting 
him. 

"  And  as  they  went  to  tell  His  disciples,  behold,  Jesus 
met  them,  saying,  All-hail"— Matt,  ixviii.  9. 


all-heal 

3.  Addressed  to  a  thing,  it  implies  that  it  is  to  the 
utterer  a  source  of  great  delight. 

"All-hail,  ye  fields,  where  constant  peace  attends! 
All-hail,  ye  sacred  solitary  groves! 
All-hail,  ye  books,  my  true,  my  real  friends." 

Walsh. 

B.  As  substantive :  Welcome. 

"  Greater  than  both,  by  the  all-hail  hereafter!" 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  5. 

"  Give  the  all-hail  to  thee,  and  cry,  '  Be  bless' d 
For  making  up  this  peace!'  " 

Shakesp,:  Coriolanus,  v.  3. 

C.  As  a  verb:  To  salute. 

"Whiles  I  stood  rapt  in  the  wonder  of  it, 
Came  missives  from  the  king,  who  all-hailed  me, 
Thane  of  Cawdor."  Sltukesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  6. 

*All-hallond,  s.    [ALL-HALLOWS.] 
*All-hallond-eve,  s.     The  eve  of  All-hallows1 
Day.    [ALL-HALLOWS'  EVE.] 
All-hallow,  s.    [ALL-HALLOWS.] 
all-hallowed,    adj.     Hallowed  in  the  highest 
degree. 

"  .    .         onr  all-hallote'd  ark." 

Byron:  Heaven  and  Earth,  i.  3. 

All-halloween,  s.    [ALL-HALLOWS'  EVE.] 
All-hallowmas,  s.    The  same  as  ALL-HALLOWS 

(q.v.). 

All-hallown,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  time  about 
All-hallows. 

IT  An  All-hallown  summer  is  a  late  summer. 
"Farewell,  thou  latter  spring!  farewell, 
A{[-lt:itl>ni'ii  summer." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Part  I.,  i.  2. 

All-hallows,  All-hallow,  All-hallowmas, 
Hallowmas,  *All-hallond,  s.  [Eng.  all;  hallows, 
or  halloio'  A.  S.  halge  (genit.  halgan)  =  saints.] 
[HALLOW.] 

1.  The  old  English  designation  of  All  Saints'  Day, 
the  1st  of  November,  formerly  ushered  in  through- 
out Britain  by  the  ceremonies  and  merry-making  of 
All-halloween.      [ALL-HALLOWEEN.    ALL    SAINTS' 
DAY.] 

"Book  of  Riddles!  why,  did  you  not  lend  it  to  Alice 
Shortcake  upon  All-hallowmas  last,  a  fortnight  afore 
Michaelmas?^*— Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  L  L 

2.  During  the  darkness  of  medieeval  times,  if  the 
example  which  follows  may  bo  trusted,  there  were 
people  who  believed  All-hallows  to  be  a  saint  in- 
stead of  a  saint's  day,  and  had  no  misgivings  wiih* 
regard  to  the  genuineness  of  "his"  relics  when  ex- 
hibited. 

"Friends,  here  shall  ye  se  evyn  anone 
Of  All-halloiees  the  blessed  jaw-bone, 
Kiss  it  hardely  with  good  devotion." 

Heywood:  Four  Pf*. 

All-hallows'-eve,  *All-hallond-eve,  All- 
halloween,  *All-halloween-tide,  Halloween,  s. 
[Eng.aH;  halloivs'-eve;  hallond=halloirs ;  eve,  een 
-eventide.  In  A.  S.  tid,  fud=tide  time.]  The  31st 
of  October,  the  evening  before  All-hallows  (q.v.). 
Till  recently  it  was  kept  up  (especially  in  Scotland) 
with  ceremonies  which  have  apparently  come  down 
from  Druidical  times.  [HALLOWEEN.]  Though 
connected  with  All  Saints  Day  (1st  of  November), 
yet  it  seems  to  have  been  formerly  a  merry-making 
to  celebrate  the  end  of  autumn,  and  help  to  fortify 
the  mind  against  the  advent  of  winter. 
"Froth,  All-hallond-eve." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  1. 

"  Betwixt  Michaelmas  and  All-halloween-tide.  .  .  ." 
— The  Petition  of  John  Field,  in  Froude's  Hist,  of  Eng.t 
ch.  vi. 

All-hallOW-tide,  s.  At  or  about  the  "tide"  or 
time  of  All-hallows  (q.  v.). 

"Cut  off  the  bough  about  All-halloio-tide." — Bacon:  A'af. 
Hist.,  Cent,  v.,  §  427. 

all-happy,  a.  Completely  happy.  Happy  in  the 
highest  degree. 

all-hating,  a.    Hating  all. 

"...    this  all-hating  world." 

Shakesp.:  Kichard  II.,  v.  5. 

all-heal,  s.  [Eng.  all;  heal:  doubtless  from  the 
erroneous  notion  that  the  plant  so  designated  was 
a  remedy  for  all  diseases.] 

*1.   The  mistletoe. 

"This  was  the  most 
respectable  festival  of 
our  Druids,  called  yule- 
tide;  when  mistletoe, 
which  they  called  all- 
heal, was  carried  in 
their  hands  and  laid  on 
their  altars,  as  an  em- 
blem of  the  salutifer- 
ous  advent  of  Messiah." 
-$tukeley:Medallic  Hist. 
ofCarausius,  b.  2. 

2.  A   name   for   a  All-heal    (Valeriana 
plant,  the  Valeriana  Officinalis). 
officinalis,  or  Great  Wild  Valerian. 

3.  C^yn's  All-heal ;  a  plant—  the  Stachys palustri* 
—belonging  to  the  Labiat*e,  or  Labiates. 


b6il,     bo~^;     pout,    J6wl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     §hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     <fcc.  =  bel,     del. 


all-healing 


all-healing,  a.    Healing  all  (diseases). 
"  The  Druids'  invocation  was  to  one  all-healing  or  all- 
saving  power."—  Selden.  Drayton's  Polyolb,,  Song  9. 
"  Thy  all'healing  grace  and  spirit 
Revive  again  what  law  and  tetter  kill." 

Donne:  Div.  Poems,  xvi. 

all-helping,  a.    Helping  all. 

"  That  all-healing  deity,  or  all-helping  medicine,  among 
the  Druids."—  Selden  on  Drayton's  Polyolb.,  Song  9. 

all-hiding,  a.  Hiding  all  things ;  concealing  all 
things. 

"O  Night,  thou  furnace  of  foul  reeking  smoke, 

Let  not  the  jealous  day  behold  that  face 
Which,  underneath  thy  black  all-hiding  cloak, 
Immodestly  lies,  martyred  with  disgrace!" 

Shakesp.:  Tarquin  and  Lucrece. 

all-hollow,  a.  Completely;  as,  "to  beat  one  all- 
hollow"  that  is,  completely  to  surpass  one.  (Vul- 
gar.) 

all-holy,  a.  Infinitely  holy ;  holy  to  a  boundless 
extent. 

" .  .  .  the  yearning  for  rescue  from  sin,  for  reconcili- 
ation with  an  All-holy  God."— Miiman:  Hist,  of  the  Jews, 
Pref.,  vol.  i.,  p.  xxii. 

all-honored,  a.    Honored  by  all. 
"...    the  all-honor1  d  honest  Roman,  Bmtus." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  6. 

all-hoping,  a.    Hoping  everything. 

".  .  .  all-hoping  favor  and  kindness."  —  Carlyle: 
Heroes  and,  Hero-Worship,  Lect.  VI. 

all-hurting,  a.    Hurting  all  things. 

"That  not  a  heart  which  in  his  level  came, 
Could  'scape  the  hail  of  his  all-hurting  aim." 

Shakesp.:  A  Lover's  Complaint. 

all-idolizing,  a.    Idolizing  everything. 
"All-idolizing  worms,  that  thus  could  crowd 
And  urge  their  sun  into  thy  cloud." 

Crashatc:  Poems,  p.  156. 

all-Illuminating,  a.     Illuminating  everything, 
all -imitating,  a.    Imitating  everything. 
"All-imitating  ape." 

More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  I.  ii.  136. 

all -import  ant,  a.  Important  above  all  things; 
in  the  highest  degree  important;  exceedingly  im- 
portant. 

"The  nll-itiiftortont  emotion  of  sympathy  is  distinct 
from  that  of  love." — Darwin:  Descent  of  Man,  Part  I., 
ch.  iii. 

all-impressive,  a.    Exceedingly  impressive ;  im- 
pressive in  the  highest  degree, 
all-including,  a.    Including  all. 

".  .  .  when  he  spreads  out  his  cutting-board  for  the 
last  time,  and  cuts  cowhides  by  unwonted  patterns,  and 
stitches  them  together  into  one  continuous  all-including 
case  .  .  ." — Carlyle:  Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  i. 

all- Infolding,  a.  Which  covers  over  or  infolds 
all  things. 

"The  foodful  earth,  and  all-infolding  skies, 
By  thy  black  waves,  tremendous  Styx  !  that  flow." 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xv.,  42,  43. 

all-informing,  a.    Informing  all. 
"'Twas  He  that  made  the  all-informing  light, 
And  with  dark  shadows  clothes  the  aged  night." 

Sandys.-  Ps.  civ. 

all-interesting,  a.  In  the  highest  degree  inter- 
esting. 

all-interpreting,  a.    Interpreting  all  things. 

"The  all-interpreting  voice  Of  Charity." 

Milton:  Doct.  and  Disc,  of  Divorce,  ii.  9. 
all-invading,  a.    Invading  everything. 
"What  art  thon.  Frost?  and  whence  are  thy  keen  stores 
Deriv"d,  thou  secret  all-invading  power  ?" 

Thomson:  The  Seasons;  Winter. 

all-Jarred,  a.  Completely,  or  in  all  respects 
jarrea;  completely  shaken. 

"All  was  confused  and  undefined 
To  her  aH-jarr"d  and  wandering  mind." 

Byron.-  Parifina,  xiv. 

all-Judging,  a.    Judging  all. 

".     .     .     of  all-judging  Jove."— Hilton.-  Lyddas. 
all-Just,  a.    Wholly  just, 
all-kind,  n.    Infinitely  kind, 
all-knowing,  a.  Knowing  everything;  possessed 
of  all  knowledge. 

"Since  the  all-knowing  cherubim  love  least." 

Byron:  Cain,  i.  1 

all-knavish,  «.    Wholly  knavish. 

"After  the  same  manner  it  may  be  proved  to  be  all- 
weak,  !ill-fi><i]i-.h,  and  all-knavish."—  Botcring.-  Bentham's 
Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  282. 

all-licensed,  o.  Licensed  by  all,  or  having  re- 
ceived boundless  license. 

".    .    .    your  all-licensed  fool." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  4. 
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all-loving,  a.  Infinitely  loving;  of  unbounded 
love. 

"  By  hearty  prayer  to  beg  the  sweet  delice 
Of  God's  all-loving  spright." 

More.-  Song  of  the  Sottl,  I.,  iii.  32. 

all-making,  a.  Making  all;  all-creating,  oin- 
nific, 

"  By  that  all-seeing  and  all-making  mind." 

Dryden. 

all-maturing,  «.  Maturing  everything;  bring- 
ing all  things  forward  to  ripeness. 

"  Which  all-maturing  Time  mast  bring  to  light." 

Dryden:  Ann.  Mir.,  ver.  564. 

all-merciful,  a.  Infinitely  merciful;  of  un- 
bounded mercy. 

"The  all-merciful  God."— Coleridge.-  Aids  to  Reflection, 
4th  ed.,  p.  20L 

all-murdering,  a.  Murdering  every  creature 
within  his  or  its  power  to  kill. 

"...    one  all-murdering  stroke." 

Sir  R.  Fanshatce.-  4th  Book  of  Virgil. 

all-nameless,  a.  Not  on  any  account  to  be 
named. 

"Since  that  all-nameless  hoar." 

Byron.-  Manfred,  i.  L 

all-noble,  o.    In  all  respects  noble. 

"  Spirit  and  matter  have  ever  been  presented  to  ns  in 
the  rudest  contrast,  the  one  as  all-noble,  the  other  as  all- 
vile."—  Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science,  vii.  164. 

all-nourishing,  a.  Nourishing  all;  nourishing 
all  men,  animals,  and  plants. 

"  Friend,  hast  thou  considered  the  '  rugged  all-nourish- 
ing Earth,'  as  Sophocles  well  names  her?" — Carlyle:  Sar- 
tor Resartus,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

all-Obedient,  a.  Thoroughly  obedient  to  every 
command. 

"  Then  bows  his  all-obedient  head,  and  dies." 

Crashaw:  Poems,  p.  169. 

all-obeying,  o.    Receiving  obedience  from  all. 
"  Tell  him  from  his  all-obeying  breath  I  hear 
The  doom  of  Egypt." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  L 

all-oblivious,  a.  Causing  complete  forgetful- 
ness. 

"  'Gainst  death  and  all-oblivious  enmity 
Shall  you  pace  forth." — Shakesp.:  Sonnets,  Iv. 

all-Obscuring,  a.    Obscuring  everything. 
"Till  all-obscuring  earth  hath  laid 
The  body  in  perpetual  shade." 

Bp.  Henry  King's  Poems;  The  Dirge. 

all-overish,  a.  [All  over,  and  the  suffix  -ish.] 
Possessed  of  a  feeling  of  being  out  of  health  from 
head  to  foot,  without  being  able  to  specify  any  dis- 
ease existing  in  one's  frame.  ( Vulgar.) 

all-overpowering,  o.    Overpowering  all. 

"Yes!  such  a  strain,  with  all-o' empowering  measure, 
Might  melodize  with  each  tumultuous  sound." 

Scott:  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  Introd.,  ver.  2. 

all-Overtopping,  a.    Overtopping  all  the  rest. 
"  .    .    .    the  grand  all-overtopping  Hypocrisy  Branch." 
—Carlyle:  Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  ii.,  ch,  iii. 

all-panting,  a.    Thoroughly  panting. 
"  Stung  with  the  smart,  all-panting  with  the  pain." 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xi.,  351. 

all-patient,  a.    Thoroughly  patient.    (Mitford.) 
all-penetrating,  a.    Penetrating  everything. 
"  Since  I  cannot  escape  from  thy  [Christ's]  all^penetrat- 
ing  presence    .     .     ." — Stafford:  Xiobe,  ii.  31. 

all-peopled,  a.    Peopled  by  all. 

"...    the  all-peopled  earth." — Byron.-  Cain,  L  L 
all-perfect,  a.    Infinitely  perfect. 

"...    such  th*  all-perfect  Hand  ! 
That  pois'd,  impels,  and  rules  the  steady  whole." 

Thomson:  Summer. 

all-perfection,  s.    Complete  perfection.    [ALL- 
PERFECTNESS.] 
"All-perfection  of  the  British  Constitution." — Bowrtng: 

Bentham's  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  225. 

all-perfectness,  s.  Complete  perfection;  per- 
fection unmarred  even  by  the  smallest  flaw  or  im- 
perfection. 

"...  the  world,  heaven,  and  all-perfectness," — More: 
Conj.  Cabb.,  p.  153. 

all-pervading,  a.    Pervading  all  space. 

"An  all-pervading  Spirit    .     .     ." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 
all-piercing,  «.    Piercing  everything. 
"Lest  Phcebus  should,  with  his  all-piercing  eye, 
Descry  some  Vulcan."—  Marston:  Satires,  Sat.  5. 

all-pitiless,  a.  In  the  highest  degree  pitiless; 
totally  destitute  of  pity. 

"An  all-pitiless  demon    .    .    ."—Byron.-  Manfred,  ii.  2. 
all-pondering,  </.    Pondering  on  everything. 
"To  whose  all-pondering  mind    ..." 

Wordaicorth:  Sonnets  to  Liberty. 


all-seeing 

all-potent,  a.  Having  all  power;  all-powerful., 
omnipotent. 

all-powerful,  ft.  Havinjrall  power;  omnipotent. 
(In  its  proper  sense  it  can  be  used  only  of  God,  but 
it  is  sometimes  loosely  employed  of  men.) 

"  O  all-poieerful  Being  !  the  least  motion  of  whose  will 
can  create  or  destroy  a  world  .  .  ."—Steift. 

"...  the  all-powerful  Campbells."— Macau  lay.  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  ziz. 

all-praised,  o.    Praised  by  all. 

"This  gallant  Hotspur,  this  all-praised  knight." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Part  I.,  iii.  2. 

tall-prayer,  s.     Unceasing  prayer. 

" .  .  .  he  [Christian]  was  forced  to  put  up  his  sword, 
and  betake  himself  to  another  weapon  called  all-prayer 
(Eph.  vi.  18)."—  Bunyan:  Pilgrims'  Progress,  pt.  i. 

all-present,  a.  Present  everywhere;  omni- 
present. 

all-preventing,  a.  Preventing  everything. 
(Spec.)  Preventing  a  person  or  persons  from  being 
taken  unawares  by  an  enemy  or  by  danger. 

"  The  cautious  king,  with  all-preventing  care. 
To  guard  that  outlet,  plac'd  Eumaeus  there." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xxii.,  146,  147. 

all-protecting,  a.  Perfectly  protecting  in  every 
respect. 

all-quickening,  a.  Quickening  all ;  imparting 
life  to  all. 

"...     all-quickening  grace." — Cowper:  Charity. 

all-redeeming,  a.  Redeeming  all;  ransoming 
every  one. 

"  Not  the  long-promised  light,  the  brow  whose  beaming- 
Was  to  come  forth,  all-conquering,  all-redeeming." 
Moore:  Lalla  Rookh. 

all-rending,  a.    Rending  everything. 

"  The  all-rending  hammer  flung  from  the  hand  of 
Thor." — Carlyle:  Heroes,  Lect.  I. 

all-right,  imper*  of  r.  or  interj.  A  term  in  com- 
mon use  signifying  readiness  for  action. 

all -righteous,  a.    Of  unbounded  righteousness, 
41  Such  future  scenes  th'  all-righteous  powers  display 
By  their  dread  seer,  and  such  my  future  day." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xxiii.,  803-4. 

all-ruling,  a.  Ruling  over  all ;  possessed  of  uni- 
versal sovereignty. 

"...    heaven's  all-ruling  Sire.** 

Milton:  Par.  Lost,  bk.  ii. 

all-sagacious,  a.    Possessed  of  perfect  sagacity. 

All-Saints'  Day,  s.  A  festival  instituted  by- 
Pope  Boniface  IV.,  early  in  the  seventh  century,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  transforming  the  Roman  heatliPii 
Pantheon  into  a  Christian  temple  or  church,  and 
consecrating  it  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  all  the 
martyrs.  It  did  not  take  root  for  two  centuries 
later,  but  once  having  done  so,  it  soon  spread 
through  the  Western  Church.  It  is  kept  by  the 
Churches  of  England,  Rome,  Ac.,  on  the  1st  of 
November.  It  is  designed,  as  its  name  impliest  to 
honor  all  saints,  or  at  least  those  no  longer  living" 
on  earth.  It  was  formerly  called  All-hallows.  In 
many  American  churches  a  custom  has  grown  up  of 
making  the  Sunday  nearest  the  1st  of  November  the 
occasion  of  a  service  in  memory  of  those  who  have 
died  during  the  year. 

all-sanctifying,  a.    Sanctifying  all. 

"  The  venerable  and  all-sanctifying  names  of  the  Apos- 
tles."—H'esf:  On  the  Resurrection,  p.  328. 

all-saving,  a.    Saving  all. 

"  The  Druid's  invocation  was  to  one  all-healing  or  all- 
saving  power."—  Selden:  Drayton's  Polyolb.,  Song  9. 

all-searching,  a.    Searching  everything. 

"  Consider  nert  God's  infinite,  all-searching  knowledge, 
which  looks  throngh  and  through  the  most  secret  of  our 
thoughts,  ransacks  every  corner  of  the  heart,  ponders  the 
most  inward  designs  and  ends  of  the  soul  in  all  a  man's 
actions." — South;  Serm.,  ii.  99. 

all-seed,  s.  The  name  given  to  the  Polycarpon, 
a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Caryopnyl- 
laceflp,  or  Clove-worts.  The  A.  tetraphylluni,  ur 
four-lcavod  all-seed,  occurs  wild  on  the  coasts  of 
Western  Europe.  It  has  three  stamina  and  a  three- 
valved,  many-seeded  fruit.  [POLYCABPON.] 

all-seeing,  a.  &  *. 

As  adjective:  Seeing  every  person  and  thing. 
(Lit.  <tfig.) 

"...    for  what  can  'scape  the  eye 

Of  God  all-seeing  f"— Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  x. 

"Q.  Eliz.    All-seeing  Heaven,  what  a  world  is  this!" 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  ii.  1. 
".     .     .     the  all'Seeing  sun." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  2. 

As  substantive:  The  Being  who  sees  all  persons 
and  everything — God. 

".  .  .  he  has  cast  himself  before  the  All-seeing  .  .  ." 
— Carlyle:  Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 


late,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w€,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pSt, 
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All-seer 

All-seer,  s.    He  who  sees  all. 
"That  high  Alt-seer,  which  I  dallied  with, 
Hath  turned  my  feigned  prayer  on  my  head." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III,,  v.  i. 
all-shaking,  a.    Shaking  everything. 

"Thou  all-shaking  thunder." 

Shakesp.;  Lear,  iii.  2. 

all-shamed,  a.  Shamed,  or  put  to  shame  before 
all  ;  completely  put  to  shame. 

"  Tho'  thence  I  rode  all-shamed,  hating  the  life 
He  gave  me."  Tennyson;  Enid. 

all-shrouding,  a.    Shrouding  everything. 
all-Shunned,  a.    Shunned  by  all. 

"  His  poor  self, 
A  dedicated  beggar  to  the  air, 
With  his  disease  of  all-shunn'd  poverty, 
Walks,  like  contempt,  alone." 

Shakesp.:  Tim.  of  Ath.,  iv.  L 

all-Sided,  a.    On  every  side. 

".  .  .  a  culture  which  should  not  be  one-sided,  but 
all-sided.'"  —  Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science. 

all-silent,  a.    In  complete  silence. 

"  Sighfully  or  all-silent  gaze  upon  him, 
With  such  a  fixt  devotion,  that  the  old  man, 
Tho'  doubtful,  felt  the  flattery." 

Tennyson.-  Merlin  and  Vivien. 

All-Souls'  Day,  s.  The  day  on  which  the  Church 
of  Rome  commemorates  all  the  faithful  deceased.  It 
was  first  enjoined  in  the  eleventh  century  by  Oidlon, 
Abbot  of  Cluny,  on  the  monastic  order  of  which  he 
was  the  head,  and  soon  afterward  came  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Church  generally.  It  is  held  on  the 
2d  of  November. 

"Rich.  This  is  All-Souls'  Day,  fellows,  is  it  not  ? 
Sher.   It  is,  my  lord. 

Rich.  Why,  then,  All-Souls'  Day  is   my  body's  dooms- 
day."— Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  1 

All-Souls'  Eye,  «.  The  evening  before  All-Souls' 
Day.  The  evening  of  November  1st. 

'"Twas  All-Souls'  Eve,  and  Surrey's  heart  beat  high: 
He  heard  the  midnight  bell  with  anxious  start." 

Scott;  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  16. 

all-spreading,  a.    Spreading  in  every  direction. 
".    .    .    all-spreading  happiness." 

Byron.-  Cain,  i,  1. 
all-strangling,  a.    Strangling  all. 

".     .     .     the  surges  of  the  all-strangling  deep     .     .     ." 
By  run:  Heaven  and  Earth,  pt.  i.,  8.  iii. 

all-subduing,  a.  Subduing  all  persons,  or  all 
things. 

"Love,  all-subduing  and  divine." 

Com  per;  Translation  from  Guion. 

all-submissive,  o.  Completely  submissive;  in 
all  respects  submissive. 

all-sufficiency,  s.    Sufficiency  for  everything. 

"  O  God,  the  more  we  are  sensible  of  our  own  indigence, 
the  more  let  us  wonder  at  thine  all-sufficiency,"  —  Bp.  Hall: 
Vi;-ti*i->nal  Meditations,  lix. 

all-sufficient,  a.  &  8. 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Sufficient  for  everything. 

"Books  and  schooling  are  absolutely  necessary  to  ed- 
ucation, but  not  all-sufficient.  —  J.  S.  Mill:  Political  Econ- 
omy (1848),  vol.  i.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii.,  §  2,  p.  830. 

2.  In  all  respects  sufficient. 

"Here,  then,  is  an  all-sufficient  warrant  for  the  assertion 
of  objective  existence."—  //erfrer(  Spencer:  Psychol.,2d  ed. 
(1872),  vol.  ii.,  p.  452,  g  448. 

B.  As  substantive:  The  All-sufficient  Being—  God. 
"Through  this  [faith]   Abraham    saw   a   phoenix-like 

resurrection  of  his  son,  as  possible  with  God;  therefore 
obeyeth  that  command  of  offering  his  son,  believing  a  met- 
amorphosis possible  with  the  All-sujflcieiif."  —  Wtiitlock: 
Manners  of  the  English,  p.  644. 

"Thou  All-sufficient  love  divine."  —  Charles  Wesley. 

all-surrounding,  «.  Surrounding  everything. 
Spec.,  encompassing  our  globe. 

".     .     .     all-surrounding  heav'n." 

Thomson:  Spring. 

all-surveying,  a.    Surveying  everything. 

"Then  I  observed  the  bold  oppressions  done, 
In  presence  of  the  all-surveying  sun," 

Sandys:  Eccles.,  p.  6. 

all-  sustaining,  a.    Sustaining  all  things. 
"  Doth  God  withdraw  His  all-sustaining  might  ?" 
Sir  J.  Beaumont:  Poems,  p.  69. 

all-telling,  a.  Telling,  that  is,  divulging  every- 
thing. 

"  All-telling  fame 
Doth  noise  abroad,  Navarre  hath  made  a  vow." 

p.;  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  ii.  1. 


all-terrible,  a.    In  all  respects  terrible;  terrible 
to  all. 

"  High  o'er  the  host  all-terrible  he  stands, 
And  thunders  to  his  steeds  these  dread  commands." 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xix.,  438-9. 
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all-the-world,  s. 

Fig. :  An  epithet  applied  by  a  person  in  love  to 
the  object  of  affection. 

"  You  are  my  all-the-world,  and  I  must  strive 
To  know  my  shames  and  praises  from  your  tongue." 
Shakesp.:  Sonnets,  ciii. 
tall  to,  tail-to,  tail-too,  adv.    [Eng.  all;  to.} 

1.  Originally,  the  all  and  to  were  distinct  from 
each  other,  the  to  being  connected  with  the  verb 
immediately  following,  to  which  it  imparted  force. 
At  first  that  verb  was  always  one  meaning  to  break 
or  to  destroy,  and  the  prefix  to  implied  that  this 
breaking  or  destruction  was  complete  or  thorough. 

"  The  bagges  and  the  bigirdles 
He  hath  to-broke  hem  all." 

Piers  Ploughman,  Vis.  i.,  5,073. 
"  Al  is  toJ>roken  thilke  regioun."— Chaucer:  C.  I.,  2,769. 

2.  Subsequently ',  in  the  opinion  of  some,  the  all 
and  to  became  connected,  acquiring  the  significa- 
tion of  altogether,  quite,  wholly ,  completely.  Others 
would  reduce  all  these  cases  under  No.  1,  and  sweep 
No.  2  away. 

"  It  was  not  she  that  call'd  him  ail-to  naught; 
Now  she  adds  honors  to  his  hateful  name." 

Shakesp.;  Venus  and  Adonis. 

"  She  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  grow  her  wings, 
That,  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort, 
Were  ail-to  ruffled,  and  sometimes  impaired." 

Milton:  C'omus. 

"  And  a  certain  woman  cast  a  piece  of  a  millstone 
upon  Abimelech's  head,  and  all  to  brake  his  skull  " — 
Judg.  ii.  53. 

".  .  .  your  Bonaparte  represents  his  Sorrows  of  Na- 
poleon Opera  in  an  ail-too  stupendous  style;  with  music 
of  cannon-volleys,  and  murder-shrieks  of  a  world  .  .  ." 
—Carlyle:  Sartor  Sesartus,  bk.  Ii.,  ch.  vi. 

all-too-full,  a.    Altogether  too  full. 
"Strait-laced,  but  all-too-full  in  bud 
For  Puritanic  stays." 

Tennyson:  The  Talking  Oak. 

all-too-timeless,  a.    Altogether  too  timeless. 

"But  some  untimely  thought  did  instigate 
His  all-too-timeless  speea,  if  none  of  those." 

Shakesp.:  Tarquin  and  Lucrece. 

all-triumphing,  a.  Triumphing  everywhere,  or 
over  every  one. 

"  As  you  were  ignorant  of  what  were  done, 
By  Cupid's  hand,  your  all-triumphing  son." 

1:.  Jonson. 

all-unwilling,  a.    Highly  unwilling. 
"His  presence  haunted  still:  and  from  the  breast 
He  forced  an  all-unwilling  interest." 

Byron:  Lara,  I.,  iii. 

All-upholder,  *.  Upholding  all.  (An  attribute 
of  the  Deity.)  . 

"  Gleams  across  the  mind  His  light, 
Feels  the  lifted  soul  His  might, 
Dare  it  then  deny  His  reign,  the  All-upholder t" 
Goethe.  (Quoted  in  Tyndall's  Frag,  of  Science.) 

all-watched,  a.    Watched  throughout. 
"Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  color 
Unto  the  weary  and  all-watched  night." 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  V.,  iv.,  Chor. 

all- weak,  a.    Thoroughly  weak. 

"  After  the  same  manner  it  may  be  proved  to  be  all-weak, 
all-foolish,  and  all-knavish." — Bowring:  Bentham's  Frag- 
ment of  Government,  vol.  i.,  p.  282. 

All-Wise,  a.  In  all  respects  wise.  Wise,  with  no 
admixture  of  folly.  (A  term  applied  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  or  to  His  action  in  the  universe.) 

"Adam:  God,  the  Eternal !  Infinite!  All-wise.'" 

Byron:  Cain,  i.  1. 

all-witted,  a.    Having  all  descriptions  of  wit. 
"  Come  on,  signior,  now  prepare  to  court  this  all-ieitted 
lady,   most  naturally,   and    like    yourself." — B.    Jonson: 
Kvery  Man  out  of  his  Humor,  v.  1. 

all-worshiped,  a.    Worshiped  by  all. 

".      .      .     in  her  own  loins 

She  hutch'd  the  all-worship'd  ore  and  precious  gems." 

Milton:  Cumus. 

all-worthy,  a.    In  the  highest  degree  worthy. 

"Pis.  Oh,  myall-worthy  lord! 

Clo.  All-worthy  villain!" 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  5. 

al  -la,  prep.  [In  Ital.  the  dative  case  fern,  of  the 
definite  article  fa,  the  one  which  is  used  before  fem- 
inine nouns  beginning  with  a  consonant.  Or  it  may 
bo  considered  the  prepf.  allo,  alii,  tuili,  «V«.  "/[< , 
which  is=£o,  at,  and  is  identified  with  the  article. 
It  corresponds  with  the  French  aw,  aux,  a  /a.] 

1.  To  the :  according  to. 

2.  After  the  manner  of  the     .    .     ;  as  A  lla  Fran- 
ce«e=after  the  French  fashion. 

alla-breve,  a.,  s.  &  ndr.  [Z,rt.  =  accordinir  to  the 
breve.]  In  quick  time  ;  in  such  time  that  the  notes 
take  only  half  their  usual  time  to  execute.  It  is  the 
same  as  alla-capella.  It  is  very  rarely  used  in  mod- 
ern music. 
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alla-capella,  a.,  s.  &  adv.  [£ft.=according  to> 
the  capella,  or  rather  cappella,  meaning  chapel.] 
As  is  done  in  church  music,  which  contains  one 
breve,  or  two  semi-breves,  or  notes  equivalent  to 
them  in  time. 

alia  priina,  s.  [Li(.=to  the  first;  meaning,  at 
the  first  ;  at  the  very  first.] 

Painting  :  A  process  by  which  the  proper  colors 
are  applied  at  once  to  the  canvas  without  its  being; 
previously  impasted  for  their  reception. 
Al  •-!»,«.    [Arab.]    [ALLAH.] 
al  -lag-He,  «.    [InGer.aifagtY.    Apparently  from 

A 
>ana 

reddish-brown    color,  and  is  found  in  the  Hartz. 
mountains. 

Al'-lah,  «.    [Arab.  Allah,  contr.  from  Al-Rah= 
the  Adorable  ;  the  (Being)  worthy  to  be  adored.    AC 
=the,  Ilah,  from  aioft=to  adore.    Heb.  Eloah;  E. 
Aram.  £ioft=God.l    The  name  of  God  in  use  among; 
the  Arabs  and  the  Mohammedans  generally. 
"  He  called  on  Alia,  but  the  word 
Arose  unheeded  or  unheard." 

Byron:  The  Giaour. 

Allah  akbar,  interj.=GoA  (is)  great.  A  Mo- 
hammedan war-cry. 

Alia  hu,  Alia  ho,  inter  j.  (=God  is.)    A  Moham- 
medan war-cry,  consisting  of  words  taken  from  the* 
muezzin's  call  to  prayer.    The  full  form  is  Allah-hw. 
akbar=Qod  is  great.    (See  Herklots,  Snffur  Shur- 
neefs  Moosulmans  of  India,  1832,  p.  xcviii.) 
"God  and  the  prophet  —  Alia  Hu  t 
Op  to  the  skies  with  that  wild  halloo  !" 

Byron:  -The  Siege  of  Corinth,  v.  22. 

Allah  il  Allah,  inter}.    God  is  the  God. 
"  Alia  il  Alia  !  Vengeance  swells  the  cry  — 
Shame  mounts  to  rage  that  must  atone  or  die  I" 

Byron  :  The  Corsair,  ii.  6. 

al-la-man'-da,  s.  [Called  after  Dr.  Frederick: 
Allemand,  a  professor  of  Natural  History  in  Ley- 
den  University,  and  a  correspondent  of  Linncras.) 
A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Apocy- 
nacea?,  or  Dogbanes.  The  A.  cathartica  is,  as  its 
name  implies,  cathartic.  In  moderate  doses  it  is; 
useful  in  such  diseases  as  painters'  colic,  but  givenu 
in  excess  it  is  violently  emetic  and  purgative. 

all  -a-mort,  a.    [Fr.  H  la  mart.']    [AMOET.] 

al  -lan-ar-ly1,  adv.    [ALLENABLY.] 

al'-lan-lte,  s.  [From  T.  Allan,  the  Edinburgh 
mineralogist,  who  first  recognized  it  as  a  distinct 
species.] 

Min.:  According  to  the  British  Museum  Cata- 
logue, a  variety  of  Orthite  ;  but  Dana  considers  it 
a  distinct  species.  He  places  it  in  his  Epidote 
group  of  Unisilicates.  It  is  monoclinic  and  isomor- 
phous  with  epidote.  Its  crystals  are  sometimes 
tabular  and  flat,  at  others  long  and  slender,  or  even 
acicular.  The  hardness  is  5'5-6,  the  sp.  grav.  3'0  to  ' 
4'2.  It  is  generally  of  a  pitch  brown  or  black  color,. 
with  a  sub-metallic  pitchy  or  resinous  lustre.  It 
is  akin  to  epidote,  and  is  a  cerium  epidote.  It  con- 
tains the  other  rare  metals—  lanthanum,  didymium, 
yttrium,  and  sometimes  glucinium.  Dana  divides 
it  into  seven  varieties:  (1)  Allanite  proper,  includ- 


, yrore.  an  rmanne. 

found  in  Greenland,  Norway,  and  other  places. 

al-lan-t6  -Ic,  o.  [Eng.  allantois:  -ic.l  Belong- 
ing to  the  allantois  ;  pertaining  to  the  allantois. 

allantoic  acid,  s.  An  acid  found  in  the  liquor- 
of  the  foetal  calf.  It  was  formerly  called  amniotic- 
acid.  [ALLANTOIS.] 

allantoic  fluid,  s.  A  fluid  found  in  the  embryo- 
of  man  and  animals.  Tho  most  notable  element 
found  in  it  is  allantoin  (q.  v.). 

al-lan-to  -Id.    [ALLANTOIS.] 
al-lan-t6'-In,  «.    [From  allantois  (q.  v.).] 
Chem.:  CiN^HcOs.    A  neutral  organic  substance 
which  contains  the  elements  of  2  molecules  of  am- 
monium oxalate,  minus  5  molecules  of  water.    It  is 
found  in  the  allantoic  liquid  of  the  foetal  calf.    It  is 
obtained  artificially,  together  with  oxalic  acid  and 
urea,  by  boiling  uric  acid  with  lead  dioxide  and 
water.     Allantoin  forms  colorless,  tasteless  pris- 
matic crystals. 

aMan  to-Is,  tal-lan-t6  -Id,  ».  [In  Fr.  and 
Port,  allantolde  i  from  Gr.  allantoeidcs—  shaped 
like  an  alias,  genit.  ai(an/os=a  kind  of  mi'af  inter- 
mediate between  our  sausage  and  black  pmiitinp.] 
A  thin  membrane  existing  in  the  embryos  of  amni- 
otic vertebrata.  It  is  situated  under  the  chorion. 
and  outside  the  amnion  of  tlio  embryo.  It  is  \vell 
developed  in  the  Ruminantia,  but  less  so  in  the 
Rodentia.  In  the  chick  of  birds  it  becomes  applied 
to  the  membrane  of  the  egg-shell,  and  constitutes 
the  breathing  apparatus  of  the  young  animal  till 
the  lungs  are  formed.  Tho  embryo  of  man  possesses 


boll,     boy;     pout,     Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenopuon,     exist,    pli      f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Won,      -s,ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del- 


allanturic 

-an  allantois,  which,  however,  is  but  transient, 
shriveling  before  Ihe  end  of  the  second  mouth  or 
development,  and  soon  afterward  entirely  dis- 
.  appearing. 

al-lan-tttr -Ic,  a.    [Eng.  allantois;  uric.] 

allanturic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  An  organic  acid  having  the  formula 
•CaN^HsOs-H,  obtained  from  uric  aciu. 

*al-las  ,  interj.    [ALAS.] 

*al-la  -trate,  v.  [Lat.  allatro=to  bark  at:  ad= 
to;  latro=io  bark.]  To  bark  as  a  dog. 

"Let  Cerberus,  the  dog  of  hell,  allatrate  what  he  list,  to 
•the  contrary."—  Stubbes;  Anat.  of  Abuses. 

al-la  y,  *a-la  y,  *a-la  ye,  *al-lggg  e,  a-l6gg  e, 
v.  t.  &  i.  [It  is  probable  that  the  A.  S.  alecyan  and 
the  Fr.  alleger  have  both  had  to  do  with  the  origin 
of  this  word,  which  in  its  old  form  is  best  spelled 
with  a  single  I  (alegge}  when  from  alecgan,  and  a 
•  double  one  (allegge)  when  from  alleger.  The  A.  S. 
alecgan,  imp.  aleqe,  is=(l)  to  place,  to  lay  down,  to 
lay  along,  (2)  to  lay  aside,  confine,  diminish,  take 
^way,  put  down  or  depress.  Cognate  with  Dut. 
Jegqen=to  lay,  put,  or  place.  The  Fr.  alleger  is=to 
lighten,  uoload,  ease,  relievo,  mitigate;  lege= 
•empty,  light.  In  Sp.  aliviar;  Ital.  alleviare;  Lat. 
<tllevo~  (1)  to  lift  up,  (2)  to  lighten,  to  alleviate,  (3) 
to  diminish  the  force  of,  to  weaken;  from  levis= 
light,  not  heavy.  At  first,  allay  and  alloy  were  the 
same  words.]  [ALEGGE,  ALLEGE.  ALLOY,  ALLE- 
VIATE.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  Formerly:  To  mingle  the  precious  metals 
"with  baser  ingredients. 

2.  To  diminish  the  acrid  character  of  a  substance ; 
to  mix  wine  with  water. 

"  Being  brought  into  the  open  air, 
It  would  allay  the  burning  quality 
Of  that  fell  poison  which  assaileth  him." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  v.  7. 

"If  he  drinketh  wine  let  him  alaye  it,  or  let  it  be 
fsoure." — Hollybush:  Homish  Apothecary,  p.  41. 

3.  To  appease,  to  quiet,  to  diminish,  to  soften,  to 
mitigate.    (Applied  to  the  appetites,  the  emotions, 
Jthe  passions,  &c.) 

"But  God,  who  caused  a  fountain,  at  thy  prayer, 
From  the  dry  ground  to  spring,  thy  thirst  to  allay 
After  the  brunt  of  battle.    .    . 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes. 

"But  his  exhortations  irritated  the  passions  which  he 
wished  to  allay."— Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

B.  Intransitive :  To  abate. 

tal-la  y,  s.  [From  the  verb.]  [ALLOY,  s.]  The 
act  of  adding  one  thing  to  another,  with  the  effect 
of  diminishing,  mitigating,  or  subduing  the  pre- 
dominant characteristics  or  the  one  to  which  the 
addition  is  made ;  the  state  of  being  so  mixed ;  the 
thing  added  to,  mingled,  or  combined  with  the 
other;  the  mixture  or  combination  thus  made. 

Used  (1.)  Of  metals:  An  alloy  of  one  metal  with 
another;  alay,  alaye,  allay  being  the  old  way  of 
writing  alloy.  [ALLOY.] 

"For  if  that  thay  were  put  to  such  assayes, 
The  gold  of  hem  hath  now  so  badde  alayes 
With  bras,  that  though  the  coyn  be  fair  at  ye, 
It  wolde  rather  brest  in  tuo  than  plye." 

Chaucer.  C.  T.,  9,042-5. 

•  •  The  Scriptures  mention  the  rust  of  gold,  but  that  is  in 
\regard  of  the  allay." — Lord  Bacon:  Works. 

(2.)  Of  other  things :  Used  in  the  general  sense 
already  given. 

"Dark  colors  easily  suffer  a  sensible  allay  by  lit'.le 
rscattering  light."— Newt  on.-  Optics. 

"True  it  is  that  the  greatest  beauties  in  this  world  are 
•receptive  of  an  allay  of  sorrow."— Jeremy  Taylor.-  Life  of 
Jesus,  %  xv. 

al-layed',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ALLAY,  v.  t.] 

al-lay  -er,  s.  [ALLAY.]  A  person  or  thing  that 
lias  the  power  of  allaying. 

"Phlegm  and  pure  blood  are  reputed  allayers  of  acri- 
mony."— Ha  rvey. 

al-lay  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [ALLAY.] 

"Men.  .  .  one  that  loves  a  cup  of  hot  wine  with  not  a 
•drop  of  allaying  Tyber  in  't." — Shakesp.:  C'oriolanus,  ii.  1. 

al-lay'-ment,  e.  [Eng.  allay;  -ment.  In  Fr,  al- 
leaement.]  The  act  of  allaying ;  the  state  of  being 
allayed ;  that  which  allays,  alleviates,  diminishes, 
mitigates,  or  subdues. 

".    .    .    and  apply 
Allay  ment  a  to  their  act." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

*4lle,  a.  &  adv.    [ALL.] 

*alle,  8.  [A  corruption  of  Sw.  aZfca=puffln  (?).] 
The  little  auk,  or  black  and  white  diver,  Mergulus 
ulle,  or  M.  mclanoleucos.  It  is  called  also  the  Com- 
mon Rotcho.  It  inhabits  the  northern  seas. 

JALCA,] 

tal  -iS-cret,  a.  [Ger.  aller=&]l ;  fcro#=strongth.] 
A  kind  of  light  armor  worn  by  the  Swiss  and  some 
•other  nations  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
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tal  -IS-crlm  bra  -bo,  s.  [Brazilian  name.]  The 
nanie  given  in  Brazil  to  a  plant,  the  Hypericum 
laxiusculum,  there  reputed  to  bo  a  specific  against 
the  bites  of  serpents. 

*al-l«ct,  v.  t.  [InFr.  alUdier;  Ital.  allettare; 
Lat.  allecto,  freq.  of  allicio—to  draw  gently  to,  to 
entice;  "lacio=to  draw  gently.]  To  entice,  to 
allure. 

"  Allected  and  allured  to  them." 

Halls  Henry  VI.,  an.  30. 

•al-lec-ta'-tion,  ».  [Lat.  allectatio,  fr.  allecto 
=to  allure.]  Enticement,  allurement. 

al-lec -tlve,  a.  &  «.    [Eng.  allect ;  -ive.] 

A.  As  adjective :  Enticing,  alluring. 

"  Woman  yfarced  with  f raude  and  disceipt, 
To  thy  confusion  most  allective  bait." 

Chaucer:  Bern,  of  Love,  ver.  14. 

B.  As  substantive :  An  enticement,  an  allurement. 
"An  allective  to  synne." — Sir  Thomas  More:  Works. 

al  ledge,  «.    [ALLEGE.] 

*alle-fgynt  e,  a.  [Apparently  from  Eng.  alle= 
all,  and  Fr.  }aineant=\ea.y,  idle,  sluggish.]  Lazy, 
sluggish.  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

•alle-fSynt  e-lf  e,  adv.  [ALLEFEYNTE.]  Lazily, 
sluggishly.  (Prompt.  Pan;.) 

*aire-ful-l?,  adv.  Totally,  completely.  (Prompt. 
Parr.) 

•al-16  -gance  (1),  *al-leg  -e-an9e,  s.  [ALLEGE.] 
An  allegation. 

"  How  foolishly  doth  he  second  his  allegeances." — Trite 
Nonconformist.  (Pref.) 

*al-l6-gance  (2),  *al -lg-gaun?e,  *aHe-gS- 
ance,  8.  [O.  Fr.  allegeance.^  A  lightening,  reliev- 
ing, relief. 

1  •  I  hadde  noon  hope  of  allegaunce." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  p.  73. 

*Al-le-gant,  *ll  -I-gaunt,  s.  [ALICANT.]  Wine 
from  Alicant. 

al-lS-ga  -tion,  s.  [In  Fr.  allegation;  Sp.  alle- 
gacion;  Ital.  allfgaeione:  Lat.  allegatio=(l)  a 
dispatching,  a  mission,  (2)  an  assertion  by  way  of 
proof  or  excuse ;  from  allego.]  [ALLEGE.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

fl.  The  act  of  affirming;  the  act  of  positively 
asserting  or  declaring. 

2.  The  assertion  which  is  made  by  one  alleging 
anything ;  especially  used  for  an  excuse,  justifica- 
tory plea,  &c. 

"  My  lord  of  Suffolk,  Buckingham  and  York, 
Reprove  my  allegation,  if  you  can  ; 
Or  else  conclude  my  words  effectual." 

SAatey).;  Henri/  VI.,  Part  II.,  Iii.  1. 

B.  Technically: 

Law:  A  statement  by  a  party  of  any  matter  he 
undertakes  to  prove. 

al-leg  e,  t»l-led  ge,  *a-lSgg  e,  *a-ley  do,  v.  t.  & 
i.  [InFr.  all£guer=to  allege,  to  cite;  Sp.  alegar; 
Port,  allegar;  Ital.  allegare.  From  Lat.  allego, 


allegory 

,    s.    [Eng.     allege ;    -er.]      One    who 
alleges. 

"The  narrative,  if  we  believe  it  as  confidently  as  the 
famous  alleger  of  it,  Pamphilio,  appears  to  do  .  .  ." — 
Boyle. 

al-le  -£I-an9e,  *al-le -$e-an9e,  *al-leg'- 
aun96,  *.  [Norm.  Fr.  ligeance;  Low.  Lat.  lit- 
gancia,  ligiantia,  ligeitas  =  allegiance.  Generally 
taken  from  Lat.  alligo  =  to  bind  to :  ad  =  to ;  ligo 
to  bind.  But  Ducange,  whom  Wedgwood  follows, 
derives  the  above  words  from  Low.  Lat.  litus,  lidus, 
leans  =  a  person  intermediate  between  a  freeman 
and  a  serf,  and  who  owes  certain  services  to  his 
lord.]  [LIEGE,  LAD.] 

1.  The  tie  or   obligation    a    subject  owes   to  a 
sovereign,  or  a  citizen  to  the  government  or  state. 
Loyalty  to  the  ruling  power. 

2.  The  infinite  obligation  duo  by  every  intelligent 
creature  to  the  Creator. 

"  Your  military  obedience,  to  dissolve 
Allegiance  to  the  acknowledged  Power  Supreme." 

Milton-.  P.  L.,  bk.  iv. 
tal-l§'-£I-ant,  a.    [ALLEGIANCE.]    Loyal. 

"...     poor  undeserver,  I 
Can  nothing  render  but  allegiant  thanks, 
My  pray'rs  to  heaven  for  you." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIZ/.,  iii.  2. 

al-le£'-Ing,  pr.  par.    [ALLEGE.] 

al-le-gor  -Ic,  al-l6-g5r  -I-cal,  a.  [In  Fr.  alle- 
gorique;  Sp.  alegorico;  Port,  and  Ital.  allegorico; 
Lat.  allegoricusj  Gr.  allegorikos.]  Pertaining  to  an 
allegory;  containing  an  allegory;  resembling  an 
allegory. 

"  A  kingdom  they  portend  Thee,  but  what  kingdom, 
Keal  or  allegoric,  I  discern  not.    .    .      " 

Milton:  P.  R.,  bk.  iv. 

al-lg-gSr'-I-cal-ly1,  adv.  fEng.  allegoric;  -ally.] 
After  the  manner  of  an  allegory. 

"  Anaxagoras  and  his  school  are  said  to  have  explained 
the  whole  of  the  Homeric  mythology  allegorically." — Max 
Mitller;  Science  of  Lang.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  431. 

"  Even  when  he  speaks  allegorically  he  seems  to  repre- 
sent the  first  form  of  allegory,  in  which  it  is  traceably 
molded  upon  history,  and  serves  for  its  key." — Gladstone.- 
Studies  on  Homer,  i.  196. 

al-le-g5r  -I-cal-n6ss,  s.  [Eng.  allegorical  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  allegorical.  (Johnson.) 

*ar-le-g6r-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  allegor(y);  -ism.]  An 
allegory.  (Bp.  Jewell.) 

al'-l6-g6r-Ist,  s.  ( 


-oui=(l)  to  dispatch  on  private  business ;  (2)  (later} 
to  adduce,  to  allege:  od=tp,  and  lego,  -avi—to  send 
as  au  ambassador,  to  appoint  by  wUl,  <fcc.] 
A..  Transitive: 

1.  To  adduce   as  an  authority,  or  plead  as  an 
excuse. 

"  .  .  .  no  law  of  God  or  reason  of  man  hath  hitherto 
been  alleged  of  force  sufficient  to  prove  they  do  ill  .  .  ." 
— Hooker. 

"  If  we  forsake  the  ways  of  grace  or  goodness,  we  cannot 
allege  any  color  of  ignorance  or  want  of  instruction;  we 
cannot  say  we  have  not  learned  them,  or  we  could  not." — 
Bishop  Sprat. 

2.  To    affirm    positively,    to    declare,    to    aver, 
[See  v.  i.] 

B.  Intransitive:  To  assert,  to  affirm  positively, 
to  aver. 

"  Mere  negative  evidence,  thay  allege,  can  never  satis- 
factorily establish  the  proposition." — Owen:  Clasaif.  of 
Mammalia,  p.  68. 

al-l§&  e-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  allege;  -able.]  That 
may  be  alleged. 

"Passing  over  of  time  is  not  allegeable  in  prescription 
for  the  loss  of  any  right." — Froude:  Hint.  Eng.,  pt.  i.,  vol. 
iv.,  p.  184. 

al-le&ed',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ALLEGE.] 

41  It  was  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  Bishops  had 
written  the  alleged  libel."—  Macaulay-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

al-l6ged-humor,  s.  A  satirical  phrase  applied  to 
the  feeble  efforts  of  many  aspirants  to  humorous 
composition. 

*al-l§&  e-m^nt,  s.  [Eng.  allege;  -ment.]  Alle- 
gation. 

"To  Ram  ah  they  come  to  Saul,  with  many  complaints 
and  allegements  in  their  mouths."— Bishop  Sanderson: 
Sermons. 


guage,  or  writes  a  work  of  a  figurative  character. 

"  Banyan  is  indeed  as  decidedly  the  first  of  allegorfsts 
as  Demosthenes  is  the  first  of  orators,  or  Shakespeare  the 
first  of  dramatists."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vu. 

al-l6-g6r-i'ze,  al-le-gbr-i  §e,  v.  t.  &  i.  [In  Ger. 
allegorisiren ,'  Fr.  allegoriser;  Sp.  alegorizar;  Port. 
allegorisar;  from  Later  Lat.  allegorizo.] 

A.  Transitive :   To  convert  into  an  allegory ;  to 
interpret  allegorically ;  to  explain  in  a  figurative 
sense. 

"An  alchymist  shall  reduce  divinity  to  the  maxims  of 
his  laboratory,  explain  morality  by  sal.  sulphur,  and  mer- 
cury, and  allegorize  the  Scripture  itself,  and  the  sacred 
mysteries  thereof,  into  the  philosopher'Bstone." — Locke. 

"  He  hath  very  wittily  allegorized  this  tree,  allowing  his 
supposition  of  the  tree  itself  to  be  true."— Raleigh. 

"As  some  would  allegorize  these  signs,  so  others  would 
confine  them  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem." — Burnet: 
Theory. 

B.  Intransitive :    To  use  allegory,  to  speak  in  a 
figurative  manner.    (Sometimes  followed  by  itpoit, 
of,  regarding,  &c.) 

"  After  his  manner,  he  allegorizeth  upon  the  sacrifices  of 
the  law."— Fulke  against  Allen,  p.  223. 

"  Origen  knew  not  the  Pope's  purgatory,  though  he  alle- 
gorize o/a  certain  purgatory."— Ibid.,  p.  447. 

al  -Ie-g6r-ized,  pa.  par.  &a.    [  ALLEGORIZE.] 
al-16-gftr-l -zer,  s.    [Eng,  allegorize;  -er.]    One 

who  allegorizes. 

"  The  Stoic  philosophers,  as  we  learn  from  Cicero,  were 

great   allegorizers   in   their  theology." — Coventry:   Phil. 

Co  HI*.,  v. 

al-l§-g6r-i'-zlfig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [ALLEGOB- 

IZE.] 

al-le-gor-?,  *al  -Ie-g6r-le,  *al  -iS-goHte,  s. 
[In  Sw.  allegori;  Dan.  and  Ger.  allegoric;  Fr.  alU- 
gorie;  Sp.  alegoria;  Ital.  and  Lat.  allegoria ;  Gr. 
allcgoria;  fr.  allos= another,  and  agoreuo=to  speak 
in  the  assembly,  to  harangue;  agora=an  assembly, 
the  forum ;  ageiro=to  bring  together.] 

1.  A  discourse  designed  to  convey  a  different  mean- 
ing from  that  which  it  directly  expresses.  A  figure 
of  speech  or  a  literary  composition  in  which  a 
speaker  or  writer  gives  forth  not  the  actual  narra- 
tive, description,  or  whatever  else  he  seeks  to  pre- 
sent, but  one  so  much  resembling  it  as  on  reflection 
to  suggest  it,  and  bring  it  home  to  the  mind  with 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     w€,     w€t,     here,     camel,    liSr,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    str,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
-or,     w'ore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     sbn;     mate,     cub,    ciire,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     a,    oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


allegretto 

greater  force  and  effect  than  if  it  had  been  told 
directly.  In  many  cases  the  description  given  ap- 
peals to  the  eye,  while  the  truth  designed  to  bo 
conveyed  is  one  of  a  moral  or  spiritual  kind.  As  a 
qv 


—..  , __.     .       _-_ 

grim's  Progress ' '  will  at  once  understand  both  what 
an  allegory  is,  and  how  effectual  a  vehicle  it  can  bo 
made  for  telecommunication  of  religious  knowledge. 
Spenser's  **  Faerie  Oueene "  is  a  moral  allegory.  A 
brief  allegory  may  be  considered  as  a  single  meta- 
phor; along  one  as  aseries  of  metaphors.  The  distinc- 
tion between  an  allegory  and  a  parable  is  very  slight. 


enigma  in  not  being  intended  to  perplex.  For  the 
distinction  between  an  allegory  and  a  myth,  see  the 
subjoined  example  from  Max  Muller. 

"The  difference  between  a  myth  and  an  allegory  has 
been  simply  bat  most  happily  explained  by  Professor 
Blackie  in  his  article  on  Mythology  in  Chambers1  Cyclopae- 
dia.    'A  myth  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  an  allegory.- 
the  one  being  an  unconscious  act  of  the  popular  mind  at 
an  early  stage  of  society;  the  other,  a  conscious  act  of  the 
individual  mind  at  any  stage  of  social  progress.'  " — Max 
Muller:  Science  of  Language  (6th  ed.,  1871),  vol.  ii.,  p.  430. 
"And  thus  it  was:  I  writing  of  the  way 
And  race  of  saints,  in  this  our  gospel  day, 
Fell  suddenly  into  an  allegory 
About  their  journey,  and  the  way  to  glory.   .  .  ." 
Bunyan:  Apology  for  Pi  I.  Prog. 

"  Bat  he  who  was  of  the  bondwoman  was  born  after  the 
flesh;  but  he  of  the  freewoman  was  by  promise.  Which 
things  are  an  allegory." — Oalatians  iv.  23,  24. 

H  In  the  passage  from  Galatians — the  only  place 
in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible  in  which  the 
word  allegory  occurs — it  is  a  mistranslation,  and 
should  disappear.  The  rendering  should  be : 
"  Which  things  are  allegorized." 

2.  Painting  and  Sculpture:  A  figurative  repre- 
sentation of  something  else  than  that  which  is 
actually  painted  or  sculptured. 

al-le-gret  -to,  a.  or  adv.  &  «.  [Ital.  dimin.  of 
tilh  'f/ro= joyful;  somewhat  joyful.] 

3/us/c;  As  adv.  &  adj. :  With  pace  and  character 
livelier  than  that  indicated  by  the  word  andante, 
but  less  rapid  and  brilliant  than  that  denoted  by 
allegro  (q.  v.). 

As  substantive:  A  movement  in  the  time  now  de- 
scribed. 

al-le  -gro,  a.,  adv.,  or  s.    [Ital.=joyful.] 

A.  As  adjective  or  adverb: 

I.  Ordinary  Language:     Gay,   merry,  cheerful. 
(Milton:  Allegro  and  Penseroso.} 

II.  Music :   Gay,  joyful,  mirthfulj  sprightly,  and. 
by  implication,  quick  in  time.    It  is  the  fourth  of 
the  five  grades  of   musical   pace   and  character, 
Largo>  Adagio,  Andante,  Allegro^  Presto. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Music :  A  movement  in  the  time  now  described. 

allegro  agitato,  a.  or  adv.  Allegro  in  an  agi- 
tated manner. 

allegro  assal,  a.  or  adv.   Very  allegro. 

allegro  brillante,  a.  or  adv.  Allegro  in  a  brill- 
iant manner. 

allegro  giusto,  a.  &  adv.  A  just  and  precise 
allegro.  The  term  is  generally  employed  to  guard 
a  performer  against  commencing  at  a  too  rapid 
pace. 

allegro  moderate,  a.  &  adv.  Moderately  alle- 
gro. 

allegro  di  molto,  a.  &  adv.  Exceedingly  allegro. 

allegro  vivace,  a.  &  adv.  Allegro  in  a  spirited 
manner. 

U  Piu  allegro,  adj.  &  adv. :  Quicker,  more  quick. 

It  Poco  allegro*  adj.  &  adv. :  A  little  quick,  rather 
quick. 

*alle-ll61e,  *alle-h6yle,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  alle; 
hole  =  whole  or  hale.]  Whole,  sound.  {Prompt. 
Parr.) 

*alle-h6o  -If,  adv.  fMid.  Eng.  aZZe=all;  hooly 
= wholly.]  Wholly,  entirely.  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

al-le-lu-ia  (Rev.  xix.  6),  al-le-lu  -iah  (iah  or 
ia  as  ya),  *.  [HALLELUJAH.] 

*alle-lyk  e-ly\  adv.  [O.  Eng.  aZZe=all;  lykely= 
likely.]  Equally,  evenly.  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

al'-Ie-mand,  al  -le-mande,  a  1 -main,  s.  [In 
Ger.  allemande,  from  Fr.  Allemagne  =•  Germany. 
From  Alemanni,  the  Germanic  tribe,  whose  name 
(probably  meaning  All-men)  seems  to  imply  that 
they  were  a  very  miscellaneous  assemblage  of  peo- 
ple. The  name  appeared  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  if  not  earlier.  The  Alemanni  were 
then  on  the  Upper  Rhine.  In  490  they  were  defeated 
by  Clovis,  at  the  battle  of  Tolbiac,  four  leagues 
from  Cologne.] 

1.  Music :  A  slow  air  in  common  time ;  or  a  grave, 
solemn  air,  with  a  slow  movement. 

2.  Dancing:   (a)  A  brisk  dance,    (b)  A  figure  in 
dancing. 
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al-le-mont  -Ite,  s.  [From  Allemcni,  where  it 
occurs.]  A  tin-white  or  reddish-gray  mineral.  Com- 
position: SbAs-j,  or  arsenic  62'15  to  65*22  per  cent., 
and  antimony  34'78  to  37'85. 

*al'-!Srf  a.     [A.  S.  genit.  pi.  of  e«Z=all.]     The 
same  as  ALDER,  a.  (q.  v.). 
"  Other  for  spense  of  mete  or  drynk  that  we  spenden  heere, 

I  am  oore  catour,  and  bere  oure  <>,'/•/•  purs." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.t  816,  317. 

al-ler  -I-6n,  al-er  -I-6n,  s. 

Her. :  An  eagle  with  the  wings  expanded,  their 
points  turned  downward,  and  no  beak  or  feet.  It 
denotes  imperialists  vanquished  and  disarmed. 

*al  -ley-ettre,  8.  [O.  Sw.  (T),  or  fr.  French  teveur= 
lifter,  raiser,  gatherer  (?).]  A  coin  formerly  in  use 
in  Sweden :  its  value  was  about  five  cents. 

*al-ley  -I-ate,  a.  [Low  Lat.  alleviatus,  pa.  par. 
of  allevio;  Lat.  aZ>tevo=to  lighten:  ad,  expressing 
addition,  levo=to  lighten.]  Alleviated. 

al-lev  -I-ate,  v.  t.  [From  the  adj.;  Sp.  aliviar; 
Ital.  alleviare.]  [LEVITY,  LIFT.] 

1.  To  make  light  in  a  figurative  sense ;  to  lessen, 
diminish,  mitigate,  allay.    (Opposed  to  aggravate 
=to  make  heavy.) 

"...  those  gentle  offices  by  which  female  tender- 
ness can  alleviate  even  the  misery  of  hopeless  decay  .  .  ." 
— Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  zxiii. 

2.  To  extenuate  or  excuse  an  offense.    [AGGRA- 
VATE.] 

al-lev '-I-a-tSd,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ALLEVIATE.] 
al-lev  -I-a-tlng,  pr.  par.    [ALLEVIATE.] 
al-lev-I-a  -tlon,  s.    [From  Lat.  allevatio=a  lift- 
ing up.] 

1.  The  act  of  lightening,  lessening,  or  mitigating 
an  emotion,  or  extenuating  a  fault. 

"All  apologies  for  and  alleviations  of  faults,  though 
they  are  the  heights  of  humanity,  yet  they  are  not  the 
favors,  but  the  duties  of  friendship.  — South. 

2.  That  which  lessens  or  mitigates  sorrow  or  other 
emotion,  or  extenuates  a  fault ;  an  alleviating  cir- 
cumstance. 

" Pleasures.  ...  82.  Relaxation;  33.  Alleviation; 
84.  Mitigation." — Bowring:  Bentham's  Table  oftheSprings 
of  Action.  (  Works,  i.  205. ) 

al-lev  -I-a-tlve,  a.  &*.    [Eng.  alleviate;  -iue.] 

1.  As  adjective:  Which  alleviates. 

2.  As  substantive:  That  which  alleviates. 

"  Some  cheering  alleviative  to  lads  kept  to  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  of  age  in  pure  slavery  to  a  few  Greek  and 
Latin  words." — Corah's  Doom  (1672),  p.  126. 

al-ley,  *al'-8y,  *al  -laye,  *al-lfel  al-ttre, 
s.  &  a.  [Sw.  alU;  Dan.  &  Ger.  oZZce;  Port,  allea; 
O.  Fr.  alter;  Fr.  all£e=&  passage,  from  aZJer=to  go  : 
(lit.— a  passing  or  going).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  walk  in  a  garden,  or  a  path  in  a  wood  or 
plantation. 

"  Where  alleys  are  close  graveled,  the  earth  putteth 
forth  the  first  year  knotgrass,  and  after  spiregrass." — 
Bacon.-  Natural  History. 

"...    I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green, 
Dingle,  or  bushy  dell,  of  this  wild  wood, 
And  every  bosky  bourn  from  side  to  side." 

Milton.-  Comus. 

"  And  rode  till  midnight,  when  the  college  lights 
Began  to  glitter  firefly-like  in  copse 
And  linden  alley:  then  we  past  an  arch." 

Tennyson;  The  Princess,  i. 

2.  A  narrow  passage  in  a  city,  as  distinguished 
from  a  public  street.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  a  thorough- 
fare for  wheeled  carriages. 

(a)  Designed  for  bowling. 

"  Two  sortes  of  allayes  in  London  I  finde — 
The  one  agaynste  the  lawe,   and  the  other  againste 

kinde. 

The  first  is  where  bowlings  forbidden,  men  use, 
And  wastynge  theyr  goodes,  do  their  labor  refuse." 
Crowley:  Epigrams;  Of  Allayes  (1650). 

(b)  Designed   for  the  habitation  of  the  poorer 
classes. 

"  The  other  sorte  of  allayes  that  be  agaynst  kynde 
Do  mak  my  harte  wepe  when  they  com  to  ray  mind; 
For  there  are  por  people  welmost  innumerable 
That  are  dryven  to  begge,  and  yet  to  worcke  they  are 

able, 
If  they  might  have  al  things  provided  aright." 

Crowley:  Epigrams;  Of  Allayes  (1650). 
"  That  in  an  aley  had  a  prive1  place." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,980. 

"  That  town  is  a  small  knot  of  steep  and  narrow 
alleys  .  .  ." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

IT  The  Alley,  or  Change  Alley,  was  a  place  in 
London  where  stocks  were  formerly  bought  and 
sold.  (Ash  .'.Diet.,  1115.) 

:i.  Fiij. :  One  of   the  narrower  passages,  for  the 
conveyance  of  blood  through  the  human  frame. 
"  That,  swift  as  quicksilver,  it  courses  through 
The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  6. 


allice 

II.  Technically: 

*1.    Arch. :    Formerly    an    aisle    in    a    church., 

[AISLE.] 

"  The  cross  allye  of  the  Lanthorne  before  the  Quire- 
dore,  goinge  north  and  south." — Gloss,  of  Arch. 

2.  Printing :    The   compositor's   standing    place 
between  two  opposite  frames. 

3.  Zht'ZZ  Husbandry :    The  vacant  space  between 
the  outermost  row  of  grain  on  one  ood  and  the 
nearest  row  to  it  on  the  next  parallel  bed. 

4.  Perspective :  Any  passage  represented  as  greater 
at  its  entrance  than  at  its  exit  in  the  background,, 
so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  length. 

5.  Art:   A  fine  marble  or  taw,  originally  of  ala- 
baster, used  by  boys  in  playing  the  game  of  marbles* 

B.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  an. 
alley,  as  above  described. 

"  Alas  !  it' »  not  wys,  a  greate  ouer  syght, 
Ye  Aldermen  and  other  that  take  allaye  rente!" 

Crowley;  Epigrams;  Of  Allayes. 

al-leyed,  a.  [Eng.  alley;  ~ed.]  Formed  into  an., 
alley ;  of  the  form  of  an  alley. 

"  By  pointed  aisle,  and  shafted  stalk, 
The  arcades  of  an  alley'd  walk 
To  emulate  in  stone." 

Scott:  Marmton,  ii.  10. 

al-ll-a  -ceous,  a.  [In  Fr.  alliact;  Lat.  aUiuin.'i 
[ALLITTM.]  Pertaining  to  the  plant-genus  Aliium, 
which  contains  the  onion,  garlic,  &c. 

1.  Bot.:  Alliaceous  plants  are  plants  more  or  les.-- 
closely  resembling  the  genus  Allium. 

2.  Min. :  Pertaining  to  the  odor,  like  that  of  gar- 
lic, given  out  by  arsenical  minerals  when  exposed  to- 
the  olow-pipe  or  struck  by  the  hammer. 

al-ir-an§e,  fal-ll'-alinge,  *al-r~an$e,  *al-y '- 
$111196,  *.  [Eng.  ally;  -ance.  In  Dan.  alliance; 
Ger,  allianz;  Fr.  alliance,  f rom  allier,  lier=to  tie, 
to  unite;  Sp.  alianza;  Port,  alianca;  Ital.  alle- 
anza.]  [ALLY.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language:   The  act  of  uniting  to- 
gether by  a  bond ;  the  state  of  being  so  united ;  the 
document  in  which  the    nature  of  the  union  is 
particularized. 

Specially  : 

1.  A  treaty,  compact,  or  league  formed  between 
two   or   more   independent    nations.     It   may    be- 
offonsive  or  defensive.    [OFFENSIVE,  DEFENSIVE.] 
Also  the  parties  so  uniting. 

"Thus  was  formed  that  coalition  known  as  the  Triple 
Alliance" — Ufacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Marriage,  viewed  specially  as   bringing   into 
intimate  relations  two  families  previously  uncon- 
nected; also  kinship  of  a  less  intimate  kind;  also- 
the  person  so  uniting. 

"...    and  read 
The  ordinary  chronicle  of  birth. 
Office,  alliance,  and  promotion — all 
Ending  in  dust." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 
"  For  my  father's  sake, 
And  for  alliance'  sake,  declare  the  cause 
My  father  lost  his  head." 

Shakesp..-  Henry  VI.,  Part  /.,  ii.  5. 
"I  would  not  boast  the  greatness  of  my  father, 
But  point  out  new  alliances  to  Cato."— Addison. 

3.  Fig. :    Any  sort  of  union  more  or  less  closely 
resembling  either  marriage  or  a  league  of  nations- 

B.  Technically.     Her.:    Arms   of    Alliance   are 
arms    which     come    into     a 

man's  possession  by  matri- 
monial alliances,  as  the  arms 
of  his  wife,which  are  impaled 
with  his  ownj  and  those  of 
heiresses,  which  he,  in  like 
manner,  quarters.  The  arms 
here  shown  are  those  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales. 

*al-ll  -anc,e,  v.  t.   [From 
the  substantive.]  Arms  of  Alliance. 

"It  [sin]  is  allianced  to  none  but  wretched,  forlorn, 
and  apostate  spirits." — Cudteorth:  Serm.,  p.  62. 

*al-ll'-ant,  s.    [Eng.  ally ; -ant.]    Anally. 

"We  do  promise  and  vow  for  ourselves  of  each  party 
allitints,  electors,  princes,  and  states."—  The  Accordof  I'lm. 
(Wotton's  Rem.,  p.  532.) 

al-U-ar  -I-a,  s.  [From  Lat.  a/h"um=garlic;  also 
the  leek,  which  the  alliaria  resembles  in  smell.]  A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Bras^icaces*, 
or  Crucifers.  The  A.  officinal  1 8  is  the  common 
garlic  mustard,  Jack-by-the-hedge,  or  Sauce  alone* 
It  was  formerly  called  Erynini  >un  nlliitriii. 

al-llee,  *al  -Us,  s.  [From  Lat.  alosa  or  alausa= 
the  shad.]  Pennant's  name  for  the  Allice-shad 
(q.  v.). 

Allice-shad  (Alosa  communix) :  The  name  of  a 
fish  of  the  family  Olupoidee  (Herrings).  It  is  about 
two  feet  in  length. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     sell,      chorus,      chin,     bench;      go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shftn;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     <fcc.  =  bel,      del. 


ailiciency 


s.  [Latin  allicio  =  to  draw 
gently,  to  entice;  od=to,  and  lacio=t&  draw  gently. 
Ger.  locken;  Dut.  lokken;  Sw.  locka;  Dan.  lokke.] 
The  power  of  attracting  anything;  attraction; 
magnetism. 

"The  feigned  central  ailiciency  is  but  a  word;  and  the 
manner  of  it  still  occult."  —  Olanville. 

t&l-llc  -l-$nt,  8.  [Lat.  alliciens=  attracting,  pr. 
par.  of  allicio.}  That  which  attracts. 

"The  awakened  needle  leapeth  toward  its  allicfent."  — 
Jlobinson.-  Etidoxa,  p.  121. 

*al-lle,  v.  t.    [ALLY.] 
*al-lie,  s.    [ALLY.] 
8,1-11  ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ALLY.] 
Frequently  as  adjective  : 

1.  Bound  together  in  a  league,  or  united  in  mar- 
Tiage. 

".  .  .  the  other  chiefs  of  the  allied  forces."—  iVoc- 
<ittltiy.-  Hist.  En'j.,  ch.  xxi. 

2.  Related  to  by  affinity  ;  akin  to.    (Used  often  in 
•describing  animals  or  plants.) 

41  But  that  the  same  laws  should  largely  prevail  with 
•til  I  i  ft  i  animals  is  not  surprising."  —  Darteiti;  Descent  of 
Man,  pt.  11,  oh.  zv. 

al'-ll-gant,  a.  [Lat.  alligans,  pr.  par.  of  alligo 
=to  bind  to.  J  Binding  (?),  or  a  mispronunciation 
l>y  an  uneducated  woman  of  elegant  (?). 

"Yet  there  has  been  knights,  and  lords,  and  gentlemen, 
wit  h  their  coaches;  I  warrant  you,  coach  after  coach,  letter 
After  letter,  gift  after  gift;  smelling  so  sweetly  (all  musk), 
And  so  rushling,  I  warrant  you,  in  silk  and  gold;  and  in  such 
4Uligant  terms."  —  Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

tal  -11-gate,  v.  t.  [In  Sp.  aligar.  From  Lat. 
<»Higo=to  bind  to:  od=to,  and  ligo=to  bind.]  To 
bind  or  tie  together  (lit.  or  fig.). 

".  .  .  certain  connatural  instincts  alligated  to  their 
nature."  —  Sale:  Origin  of  Mankind. 

tal  -11-ga-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ALLIGATE.] 

tal  -ll-ga-tlng,  pr.  par.    [ALLIGATE.] 

al-ll-ga  -tion,  s.    [In  Ger.  alligation;   Sp.  ali- 

$aeion;  Lat.  alligatio~a.  tying  to;  od  =  to,   and 

1igatio~SL  tying,  a  oinding.] 

1.  The  act  of  tying  together;  the  state  of  being 
"tied  together. 

2.  Technically.    Arith.:  A  division  of  arithmetic 
which  treats  of  the  process  for  finding  the  value  of 
compounds  consisting  of  ingredients  differing  from 
•each  other  in  price.    It  is  divided  into  medial  and 
•alternate.    Medial  alligation  is  when  the  quantities 
.and  prices  of  the  several  ingredients  are  calculated 
to  determine  the  value  of  the  mixture,  and  alter- 
nate when  from  the  value  of  the  separate  ingre- 
dients and  the  value  of  their  mixture  is  deduced  the 
quantity  of  each  which  enters  into  the  compound. 
Alternate  alligation  has  three  varieties:  (1)  Alliga- 
tion simple,  when  the  question  is  unlimited  with 
respect  to  the  quantities  both  of  the  simples  and  of 
the  mixture  ;  (2)  alligation  partial,  when  the  ques- 
tion is  limited  to  a  certain  quantity  of  one  or  more 
of  the  simples  ;  and  (3)  alligation  total,  when  the 
•question  is  limited  to  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
mixture. 

al-H-ga  -tor,  *al-ll-gar  -ta,  *la-gar-t5s,  s. 
tin  Dan.,  Ger.  &  Fr.  alligator;  from  Sp.  el  legarto 
=the  lizard,  pre-eminent  above  other  lacertine  ani- 
mals in  size.  Herrera  calls  the  caiman  lagarto  o 
^rocodilo;  Cowel  derives  it  from  Port.  allagarto=a 
•crocodile  ;  Sir  T.  Herbert  from  allegartos,  which  he 
call-  Sp.  and  Al  main  (TodcCa  Johnson).  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  terms  the  alligator  Lagartos  (q.  v.).  Al 
would  then  be  the  Spanish  definite  article  el—  the: 
-and  when  the  English  sailors  heard  it  pronounced 
immediately  before  lagartos,  they,  as  Trench  be- 
lieves, supposed  it  part  of  that  word.  (Trench: 
.Study  of  Words,  p.  118.)  Some  older  writers  looked 
for  the  origin  of  the  word  alligator  in  another  direc- 
tion, deriving  it^from  leaateer,  or  allegater,  the 
alleged  Indian  name  for  the  animal.] 

"And  who  can  tell,  if  before  the  gathering  and  making- 
op  thereof,  the  alligarta  .  .  .  r'—B.  Jvnson:  Bart.  F.t 

"I  do  remember  an  apothecary  — 
And  hereabouts  he  dwells  —  which  late  I  noted 
In  tatter'd  weeds,  with  overwhelming  brows, 
Culling  of  simples;  meagre  were  his  looks, 
Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones: 
And  in  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung, 
An  alligator  stutTd,  and  other  skins 
Of  ill-shaped  fishes." 

Stiakesp.;  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  1. 

1.  ZooL:  A  genus  of  reptiles  belonging  to  the 
order  Loricata,  or  Crocodilia,  and  the  family  Croco- 
dilidee.  It  is 
known  from  its 
nearest  allies, 
the  Crocodiles 
-and  Gavials,  by 
having  the  head  = 
depressed  and 
the  canine  teeth 
of  the  lower  re- 
ceived in  a  pit 
in  the  upper  Jaw.  The  hind  feet  are  never  com- 
pletely webbea,  and  sometimes  there  is  scarcely  any 


Alligator  (Alligator  Missis- 
siponsis). 
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membrane  at  all.  The  genns  is  confined  to  the 
United  States.  The  best  known  species  is  the  A. 
Mississipensis,  the  Alligator  of  the  Mississippi.  It 
attains  the  length  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet,  or 
even  more.  At  the  approach  of  winter  it  buries 
itself  in  a  hole  on  a  river's  bank,  and  becomes  for  a 
time  torpid. 

2.  Popularly :  Any  crocodilian  animal  inhabiting 
the  United  States.  These  are  not  all  of  the  genus 
above  described ;  thus  the  "  alligators  "  of  the  West 
Indies  are  true  crocodiles. 

alligator  apple,  s.  A  kind  of  Anona,  A.  palus- 
tris,  wliich  bears  a  fine,  sweet-scented  fruit,  but  too 
narcotic  to  be  eaten.  It  grows  wild  in  soft,  marshy 
places  in  Jamaica.  Its  wood  is  so  soft  that  it  is 
called  cork-wood,  and  is  made  into  corks. 

alligator  pear,  «.  A  tree,  the  Laurus  persea, 
which  is  about  the  size  of  an  apple-tree,  and  pro- 
duces a  fruit  about  the  dimensions  of  a  large  pear. 
It  is  highly  valued  in  the  West  Indies,  the  pulp 
being  rich  and  mild,  but  requiring  some  addition, 
such  as  pepper  and  salt,  to  give  it  pungency.  It  is 
called  also  the  Avocado  pear. 

alligator  tortoise,  s.  The  Chelydra  serpentina, 
a  tortoise  found  in  North  America.  Its  head  and 
limbs  are  too  large  to  be  retracted  within  the  shell. 
It  belongs  to  the  family  Emydidee. 

•al-llg'-a-tiire,  s.  {Lat.aiiioaturo:  ad=totand 
ligatura=&  band,  a  ligature,  from  2ipo=to  bind.] 
A  bandage.  The  old  form  of  LIGATURE  (q.  v.). 

al-lign'-ment,  a-lign -mgnt,  (g  silent),  or  al- 
lln  e-ment,  s.  [ALIGNMENT.] 

al'-H-kee,  s.  The  Teloogoo  name  for  a  sedge,  the 
Scirpus  dubius  of  Roxburgh,  the  tuberous  roots  of 
which  are  eaten  by  the  natives  of  Southern  India, 
who  consider  them  as  good  as  yams. 

aHIn'e-ment,  s.    [ALIGNMENT.] 

*A1 -11-Sth,  s.    An  old  form  of  ALIOTH. 

al-lii  re,  *al-llrs/,  a.  [ALDEK,  a.]  Of  them  all. 
The  same  as  ALDER  (q.  v.). 

*'  Sir  Meleager,  in  gret  raynd  a  man  out  to  aende 
To  Sir  Alexander  belyve  thaire  allire  muister 
Tocomeand  help." — Stevenson:  Alexander,  1,264-6. 

"Alexandirethe  athill,  he  allirs  acoide."—  Ibid.,  620. 

al  Us,  s.  [Lat.  alosa.]  The  same  as  ALLICE 
(q.  v.). 

al  ll-fjlon,  s.  [Lat.  allisio,  !romallido=to  strike 
or  dash  against:  od=to.  and  tedo.] 

1.  Ordinary  Lang. :  A  striking  or  dashing  against 
with  violence. 

"There  have  not  been  any  islands  of  note  or  consider- 
able extent  torn  and  cast  off  from  the  continent  by  earth- 
quakes, or  severed  from  it  by  the  boisterous  allision  of 
the  sea." — Woodward. 

2.  Marine  Law:  The  running  of  one  vessel  against 
another.    The  same  as  COLLISION  (q.  v.). 

al-llt i-Sr-al,  a.  [Lat.  ad=to,  and  literalism 
pertaining  to  a  letter ;  litera  —  a  letter.] 

1.  Ordinary  Lang.:  Pertaining  to  the  practice  of 
commencing  two  or  more  words  in  immediate  suc- 
cession with  the  same  letter. 

2.  Ethnol.  and  Philol. :  A  term  applied  by  Apple- 
yard  to  the  Caffre  family  of  languages. 

al-lH-Sr-a'-tibn,  s.  [In  Ger.  and  Fr.  allitera- 
tion; Port.alliteracao:  Lat.  arf=to,  and  literatio= 
instruction  in  reading  and  writing;  litera=&  let- 
ter.] 

1.  The  commencement  with  the  same  letter  of  two 
or  more  words  in  immediate  succession.    Milton's 
expression,  "  Behemoth  biggest  born  "   (P.  L.,  bk. 
vii.),  is  an  alliteration ;  so  is  the  example  which 
follows : 

"  Apt  alliteration1  a  artful  aid." 

Churchill:  Prophecy  of  Famine. 

2.  Lets  properly :  The  repetition  of  a  particular 
letter  in  the  accented  parts  of  words,  even  though 
these  may  not  all  be  at  their  beginning ;  as— 

"That,  hnsh'd  in  grave  repose,  expects  his  evening 
prey." — Gray. 

al-llt  -Sr-a-tlve,  a.  [In  Ger.  alliterativ.]  Per- 
taining to  alliteration. 

".  .  .  alliterative  care  and  happy  negligence!" — 
Goldsmith:  Traveler,  Introd. 

".  .  .  alliterative  poetry." — Darwin:  Descent  of 
Man,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

al-llt  -er-a-tlve-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  alliterativeness.] 
The  quality  of  being  alliterative.  (Coleridge.) 

al-llt  -er-a-t&r,  s.  [Lat.  ad=to,  and  literator- 
(1)  a  teacher  of  reading  and  writing,  (2)  a  gram- 
marian. Or  simply  from  od=to,  and  litera  =  a  let- 
ter. ]  One  who  habitually  practices  alliteration. 

al-ll-tttr'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  uric,  from  Lat.  urina= 
urine.] 

allituric  acid, s. 

Chem.:  CeNjHjO^H.  An  organic  acid  obtained 
from  uric  acid. 


alloclasite 

ar-ll-um, «.  [In  Fr.  ail;  Sp.  ajo;  Port,  alho; 
Ital.  agiio;  from  Lat.  allium,  alium=tlie  garlic, 
leek,  <fcc.  Theis  derives  it  from  the  Celtic  aJJ=acrid 
or  burning.]  A  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to 
the  order  Liliaceie  or 
Lily-worts,  and  the  sec- 
t  i  o  n  Scilleee.  It  con- 
tains over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  species.  Of 
these  the  A.  ureinum, 
the  Broad-leaved  Gar- 
lic, or  Ramsons,  is  pret- 
ty frequent,  and  an- 
other, the  A.  vineare 
(Crow-garlic),  is  not 


rare.  The  most  familiar 


Allium. 


species  of  the  genus  are  l  Bulb.  2  Plant  8.  Flower. 
however,  those  which  4  g.-^g^  Fioweret. 

occur  in   our   gardens. 

The  onion  is  A.  cepa;  the  leek,  A.  porrum;  tho 
garlic,  A.  sativum;  the  chive.  A.  schcenoprasum ; 
and  the  shallot,  A.  ascalonicum.  The  chief  species 
cultivated  in  Eastern  Europe  are  the  A.  ascalonicum 
and  the  A.  tuberosv.ni.  The  hill-people  in  India 
eat  the  bulbs  of  .4.  leptophyllum,  and  dry  and  pre- 
serve the  leaves  as  a  condiment. 

"He  allium  calls  his  onions  and  his  leeks."— Crabbe. 

al-lo-ca-mel  -us,  s.  [From 
Gr.  «l(os=anothor,  hence 
strange,  unreal,  mythic;  and 
kamelos,  Lat.  camelus=a. 
camel.]  An  unreal  or  mythic 
camel. 

In  Heraldry:  The  ass- 
camel,  a  mythical  animal, 
compounded  of  the  camel  and 
the  ass ;  borne  as  a  crest  by 
the  Eastland  Company,  now 
merged '  in  the  Russia  Com- 
pany. (Glossary  of  Her- 
aldry.) 


Arms  of  the 
Eastland  Company. 


al  -15-cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  ad=to,  and  !oco=to  place ; 
locus=&  place.] 

1.  Ordinary  Lang. :  To  locate  or  place  one  thing 
to  another ;  to  assign,  to  set  aside ;  to  place  to  one's 
account. 

"Upon  which  discovery  the  court  is  empowered  to  seize 
npon  and  allocate  for  the  immediate  maintenance  of  such 
children  a  sum  not  exceeding  a  third  of  the  whole  fort- 
une."— Burke:  Popery  Laws.  (Richardson.) 

2.  In  the  Exchequer:  To  make  an  allowance  on  an 
exchequer  account. 

3.  To  fix  the  proportion  due  by  each  landholder 
in  an  augmentation  of  a  minister's  stipend.  (Scotch.) 
(Erskine's  Institutes,  II.,  ii.  10.) 

al-l8-ca'-tSd,  pa.  par.    [ALLOCATE.] 
al-lS-ca'-tlng,  pr.  par.    [ALLOCATE.] 

al-18-ca  -tion,  s.  [In  Fr.  allocation;  Ital.  allo- 
gagione;  Lat.  ad=to,  and  locatio=a  placing,  an 
arrangement;  /oco=to  place.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense :  The  act  of  putting  one  thing 
to  another ;  the  state  of  being  so  allocated ;  the 
thing  allocated.      Frequently  used  in  connection 
with  the  assignment  to  an  applicant  of  shares  in  a 
company  or  land  in  a  colony,  after  the  purchase- 
money  for  one  or  other  of  these  has  been  paid. 

2.  Spec. :  The  admission  of  an  item  in  an  account, 
and  its  consequent  addition  to  the  other  items. 
The  term  is  used  chiefly  in  the  Exchequer,  and  a 
writ  "  de  allocatione  facienda  "  is  a  writ  directed  to 
the  Lord  Treasurer  or  Barons  of  the  Exchequer, 
commanding  them  to  allow  an   accountant  such 
sums  as  he  has  lawfully  expended  in  the  execution 
of  his  office. 

il-15-ca  -tar, s.    [LawLat.  (;i7.=itis allowed).] 
Law:  A  certificate  given  by  the  proper  officers, 

at  the  termination  of   an  action,  that  costs  are 

allowed. 

al-18-chro  -He,  s.  [In  Ger.  allochroit;  Gr.  (1) 
a!(o«=another;  (2)  chroa=surface  ....  color; 
and  (3)  suff,  -ite.~]  A  mineral,  a  variety  of  Andra- 
dite,  or  Lime  Iron-garnet,  which  again  is  classed  by 
Dana  under  Iron-garnet,  one  of  the  three  promi- 
nent groups  into  which  he  divides  the  great  mineral 
species  or  f^enus  Garnet  (q.  v.).  AUocnroite  is  of  a 
grayish,  dingy  yellow,  or  reddish  color.  It  is 
opaque,  and  has  a  shining  vitreo-resinous  lustre. 
It  strikes  fire  with  steel.  It  is  found  in  the  iron 
mine  of  Virums,  near  Drammen,  in  Norway. 

al  Ip-clas  -He,  «.  [Gr.  o7?os=another;  klasis= 
breaking,  fracture;  from  fc;ad=to  break,  break  off. 
So  called  because  its  cleavage  differs  from  that  of 
arsenopyrite  and  marcasitc,  which  it  is  like.]  An 
orthornombic  mineral  classed  by  Dana  with  his 
Sulphides.  It  contains  32'69  of  arsenic,  30'15  of  bis- 
muth, 16'22  of  sulphur,  10'17  of  cobalt,  with  smaller 
quantities  of  iron,  zinc,  nickel,  and  gold.  It  occurs 
in  Hungary. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wit,     here,     camel,     h5r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p5t, 
•or,     wbre,     wolf,     wSrk,     wh6,     s6n;     mote,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


allocution 

al-16-ca  '-tion,  s.  [Lat.  allocutio-  (1)  n  speaking 
to;  (2)  a  consolatory  address;  (3)  an  oration  ad- 
dressed by  a  Roman  general  to  liis soldiers:  <id=to, 
-and  locutio=n  speaking,  from  loquor^tv  speak.] 

1.  The  act  of  speaking. 

2.  That  which  is  "  spoken,"  whether  by  the  lips 
•or  by  tho  pen. 

V  L'scd  specially  of  utterances  by  the  Pope  on 
matters  regarding  which  he  desires  to  address  his 
followers  and  tho  world. 

&l-16'-dl-gl,  a.  [In  Sw.  odal;  Ger.,  Fr.,  &  Port. 
ttlltxlial;  Sp.  alodial.}  Pertaining  to  land,  or  the 
tenure  of  land  held  without  any  acknowledgment 
-of  a  feudal  superior ;  held  not  by  feudal  tenure, 
but  independently. 

"...  alludial,  that  is,  wholly  independent,  and  held 
•of  no  superior  at  all." — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  4. 

al-16  -dl-al-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  allodial;  -1st.]  One 
who  holds  allodial  land. 

"  Moreover,  instead  of  paying  a  fine  like  the  free  allo. 
dialist  .  .  .  " — Penny  Cycl.,  i.  355. 

al-16-dl-al -I-ty5,  s.  [Eng.  allodial ;  -ity.  InFr. 
allodialitf;  Ital.  allodialita.]  The  state  of  being 
in  possession  of  allodial  land. 

"Allodiallta,  «.  /.,  allodialitu."—Oraali<t:  Ital.  Diet. 
<1848). 

al-16 -dl-al-l*,  adv.  [Eng.  allodial;  -ly.~\  By 
tho  tenure  called  allodial. 

"And  in  Germany,  according  to  Du  Cange  (Gloss.,  lit. 
B.iroiies  i,  a  class  of  men  called  Senipfr  Barones  held  their 
lands  allodially." — Penny  Cycl.,  i.  356. 

taHo -dl-an,  a.  [From  allodium  (q.  v.).]  The 
same  as  ALLODIAL,  (q.  v.).  (Cowel.) 

al-16-dl-um,  s.  [In  Sw.  odalgodo;  Ger.  allo- 
dium ;  FT.  alleu,  orfranc-alleu ;  Low  Lat.  allodium. 
A  word  of  uncertain  etymology.  According  to  Pon- 
toppidan,  it  comes  from  all  and  odA=all  property, 
whole  estate,  or  property  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  word.  Odhis  connected  with  odal;  Dan.  odeZ; 
Orcadian  udal;  all  having  the  same  signification 
as  the  word  allodial.  Less  probably  derived  from 
the  Celtic  aWod=ancient.j 

Law :  Landed  property  belonging  to  a  person  in 
his  own  right,  and  for  which  he  consequently  owes 
no  rent  or  service  to  a  superior.  It  is  contradis- 
tinguished from  feod  (feud),  which,  under  the 
feudal  system,  was  landed  property  held  from  a 
superior,  on  condition  of  the  tenants  rendering  him 
certain  service. 

al-log  -6n-lte,  ».  [In  Ger.  allogonit.  From  Gr. 
«Z/o8=other ;  </oma=angle;  -ite.\ 

Mm. :  A  mineral,  called  also  Herderite  (q.  v.). 

al'-lo-graph,  s.  [Gr.  allos= another,  and  graphe 
=a  writing.]  A  document  written  by  other  parties 
than  those  to  whom  it  refers.  It  is  opposed  to 
AUTOGRAPH. 

al-lo-mor'-phite,  s.  [In  Ger.  allomorphlt;  Qr. 
<tllomorplio8=of  strange  shape:  aHos=another, 
strange,  and  morphc=toTm,  shape;  -ile.~\ 

Min. :  A  mineral,  a  variety  of  barite,  or  barytes. 
It  has  the  form  and  cleavage  of  anhydrite.  It  is 
found  near  Rudolstadt,  in  Germany. 

*al-16  ne,  a.    Old  spelling  of  ALONE. 

*al'-l6nge,  s.  [Fr.  o((ons£=lengthened;  pa.  par. 
of  aUongvr=to  lengthen,  to  extend,  as  the  arm; 
hence  to  thrust.] 

1.  In  Fencing :  A  pass  or  thrust  with  a  rapier,  so 
called  from  the  lengthening  or  extending  of  the 
fencer's  arm  in  delivering  the  blow. 

2.  Horsemanship:  A  long  rein  used  when  a  horse 
is  trotted  in  the  hand. 

3.  Comm. :    An  additional  slip  of  paper  annexed 
to  a  bill  to  afford  room  for  endorsements  when  the 
original  bill  is  too  small  for  the  purpose ;  a  rider. 

tal-16o  ,  v.  t.    Rare  form  of  HALLOO  (q.  v.). 

"  Allun  thy  furious  mnstiff;  bid  him  vez 

The  noxious  herd  and  print  upon  their  ears 

A  sad  memorial  of  their  past  offense." — Phil, 

*9,l-18on  ,  o.    Old  spelling  of  ALONE. 

al-lS  pal-a'-dl-iim  s.  [Gr.  «;/os=another ;  Eng., 

&c.,  palladium.]    A  mineral  which  crystallizes  in 

hexagonal  small  tablets,  while  palladium,  to  which 

it  is  akin,  does  so  in  minute  octahedrons.    It  occurs 

in  the  liar/  mountains. 

al-15-path-et -Ic,  «.  [Gr.  a(;os=another.  and 
pathetikos=subject  to  feeling.]  [ALLOPATHY.]  Per- 
taining to  allopathy. 

al-15-path-et  -Ic-al-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  ullopathet- 
ical ;  -ly.\  After  tho  manner  prescribed  by  allo- 
pathy. 

al-l8-path'-Ic,  a.  [In  Fr.  allopathique ;  Gr.  alias 
=  anothor,  and  pathos=state,  condition.]  [ALLO- 
PATHY.] Pertaining  to  allopathy. 

al-lo-path  -Ic-al-ly5,  adv.  [Eng.  allopalhical; 
-ly.]  After  tho  manner  proscribed  by  allopathy. 
_  al  -16-path-Ist,  or  al-lop  -a-thlst  (the  form 
al'-lo-path,  occasionally  used,  is  of  doubtful  pro- 
priety), s.  [In  Ger.  allopath.]  One  who  practices 
or  believes  in  allopathy. 
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al'-lo-path-y5,  or  al-l5p  -9,-thy5,  s.  [In  Fr.  and 
Gor.  allopaihie^;  from  Gr.  uNos=auother,  and  pathos 
=  anything  which  befalls  one  ;  hence,  a  passive  state 
or  condition  ;  pathein,  2  aor.  inf.  of  »osc/io=pas- 
sively  to  receive  an  impression,  to  suffer.]  A  sys- 
tem of  medicine  —  that  ordinarily  practiced  —  the 
object  of  which  is  to  produce  in  the  bodily  frame 
another  condition  of  things  than  that  in  or  from 
which  the  disease  has  originated.  If  this  can  be 
done  the  disease,  it  is  inferred,  will  cease.  Allo- 
pathy is  opposed  to  homoeopathy,  which  aims  at 
curing  diseases  by  producing  in  antagonism  to  them 
symptoms  similar  to  those  which  they  produce  ;  the 
homoeopathic  doctrine  being  that  "  like  is  cured  by 
like." 

al  lo  pliane,  .-•.  [In  Ger.  allophan  ;  Gr.  alias  = 
another,  andphaino=to  make  to  appear.  The  refer- 
ence is  to  its  change  of  appearance  under  the  blow- 

§ipe.}  A  mineral  classed  by  Dana  as  the  first  of  his 
ub-silicates.  It  occurs  amorphous,  in  incrusta- 
tions, stalactitic,  or  nearly  pulverulent.  It  is  pale 
sky-blue,  green,  brown,  yellow,  or  colorless.  Its 
hardness  is  3:  sp.gr.  1-85-1-89.  It  is  very  brittle.  It 
consists  of  silica,  19.8  to  24-11  parts  ;  alumina,  32-20 
toll  parts  ;_water,  35'74  to  44'20,  with  a  little  lime. 

al-lo-phan'-lc,  a.  [Gr.  allos  =  another,  and 
phaino  =  to  cause  to  appear.]  Pertaining  to  any- 
thing which  changes  its  appearance,  or  of  which 
the  aspect  is  altered. 

allopbanlc  acid,  8. 

Chem.  :  C^N-jHiOs.    A  monureido  of  carbonic  acid 


obtained  by  passing  tho  vapor  of  cyanic  acid  into 
absolute  alcohol. 

*ar-l5-phlte,  s.  A  pale  grayish-green  mineral,  a 
variety  of  Penninite.  It  contains  silica,  36'23; 
alumina,  21  '92;  magnesia,  35-53,  with  smaller 
amounts  of  water,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  oxide  of 
chromium.  It  resembles  pseudophite.  It  is  found 
in  Siberia.  (Dana,  2d  Appendix.) 

tal-lo-ph^l  -I-an,  «.  [Lat,  allophylus;  Gr. 
allophylos  =  of  another  tribe  :  allos  =  another,  and 
phyle=  union  of  individuals  in  a  community  ;  a 
tribe.] 

Plural.  Ethnology:  A  term  introduced  by 
Prichard  to  characterize  the  nations  or  races  of 
Europe  and  Asia  not  belonging  to  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean, the  Syro-Arabian,  or  tho  Egyptian  races. 


-PMlips. 


ptrou,    LIIB   oj iu-vi.i<iuitiu,    01     ILIV    E*yj  pi  mil    races. 

(See  Prichard's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Man,  2d  ed.,  1865, 

Ep.  185, 186. )    The  term  has  all  but  fallen  into  disuse, 
aving  been  superseded  by  Turanian  (q.  v.). 
ar-10-p.Uy1,  s.    [Lat.  alloquium;   from  alloquor 
=  to  speak  to:    ad  —  to,  and   loquor  —  to  speak.] 
The  act  of  speaking  to  any  one;  an  address  deliv- 
ered to  one  in  conversation,  or  more  formally. 

al-l5-sor  -iis,  s.  [Gr.  aMos=various,  and  the 
botanical  word  sorus=the  organs  of  fructification 
upon  a  fern.  So  named 
on  account  of  the  differ- 
ent aspects  of  the  sori  at 
diverse  periods.]  A  genus 
of  ferns  now  much  more 
commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Cryptogamia. 
A .  crispus  i  s  now  C. 
crtepa,  and  is  commonly 
called  the  Parsley  Fern 
from  its  similarity  in  ap- 
pearance to  that  plant. 
In  the  annexed  illustra- 
tion is  shown  a  specimen 
with  one  fertile  and  two 
barren  fronds. 

al-lot',  *a-l5tt e, 
*a-l5t',  v.  t.  [A.  S.  hleotan 
=to  cast  lots,  to  appoint 
or  ordain  by  lot;  hlot=o.  Parsley  Fern 

lot.]  (Allosorus  Cnspus). 

fl.  To  distribute  by  lot. 

2.  To  distribute  in  any  way,  to  give  a  share  to 
each. 

"Since  fame  was  the  only  end  of  all  their  studies,  a 
man  cannot  be  too  scrupulous  in  allotting  them  their  due 
portion  of  it."—  Tatler. 

3.  To  grant,  to  bestow,  to  assign. 

"  Five  days  we  do  allot  thee  for  provision, 
To  shield  thee  from  disasters  of  the  world; 
And,  on  the  sixth,  to  turn  thy  hated  back 
Upon  our  kingdom." — Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  1. 

al-lot  -ment,  s.    [Eng.  allot;  -ment.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  assigning  by  lot,  or  of  assigning  in 
any  way  to  one  as  his  lot  or  share,  or  of  bestowing 
anything  on  any  one. 

2.  The  state  of  being  so  allotted,  or  having  one's 
lot  assigned. 

"I  see  it  not  in  their  allotment  here." 

Byron:  Cain,  ii.  1. 

3.  Anything  allotted. 

(a)  Anything  allotted  to  a  person;  one's  share  or 
portion. 

"...  and  they  were  not  even  permitted  to  buy  the 
allotments,  when  the  grantee  was  willing  to  sell." — Lewis; 
Early  Horn.  Hist.,  ch.  xiii.,  pt.  i.,  %  9. 


allow 

(6)  Anything  appropriated  to  a  particular  pur- 
pose, or  set  apart  for  a  special  use. 

••  It  is  laid  out  into  a  grove  for  fruits  and  shade,  a  vine* 
yard,  and  an  allotment  for  olives  and  herbs." — Broome. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Comm. :  The  dividing  of  a  ship's  cargo  into 
portions,  the  right  of  purchasing  which  is  assigned 
to  several  persons  by  lot. 

2.  Polit.  Econ.:  Allotment  of  Land,  orthe  Allot- 
ment System  in  England:  An  assignment  of  small 

Ijortions  of  land  to  agricultural  laborers  or  the 
rambler  class  of  artisans  gratuitously,  or  for  a 
small  rent,  to  enable  them  to  eke  out  their  scanty 
incomes,  and  develop  home  feelings  in  their  minds. 
Or  an  assignment  of  portions  of  land  for  tho  pro- 
duction or  particular  crops.  (Mill:  Pol.  Econ., 
pp.  440,  <&c.) 

allotment- holder,  s.  One  who  holds  an  allot- 
ment. 

44  It  does  not  answer  to  any  one  to  pay  others  for  exert- 
ing ali  the  labor  which  the  peasant,  or  even  the  allot- 
ment-holder, gladly  undergoes  when  the  fruits  are  to  be 
wholly  reaped  by  himself." — Mill:  Folit,  Econ. 

al-l5-tr5p'-Ic,  a,  [Eng.  allotropy;  -ic.]  Pertain- 
ing to  allotropy ;  existing  in  diverse  states,  as  the 
diamond  in  the  form  of  tne  hardest  of  minerals,  and 
also  of  charcoal. 

"  Well,  what  is  lamp-black?  Chemists  will  tell  you  that 
it  is  an  allotropic  form  of  the  diamond;  here,  in  tact,  is  a 
diamond  reduced  to  charcoal  by  intense  heat.  Now  the 
allotropic  condition  has  long  been  denned  as  due  to  a  dif- 
ference in  the  arrangement  of  a  body's  particles." — Tyn- 
dall  on  Heat,  3d  ed.,  p.  323. 

al-lot'-r6p-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  allotropy;  -ism.]  The 
same  as  ALLOTROPY  (q.  v.). 

al-lot'-rdp-f ,  al'-la-tr6p-y,  s.  [Gr.  allotropos= 
of  or  in  another  manner;  aHos=another,  and  trope 
=  a  turn,  turning,  change ;  frepo=to  turn.]  The 
name  given  by  Berzelius  to  the  variation  of  proper- 
ties which  is  observed  in  many  substances.  For  in- 
stance,, there  are  some  minerals  which  crystallize  in 
two  distinct  and  unallied  form  of  crystals.  This 
dimorphism  is  a  case  of  allotropy.  (Graham's 
Chemistry,  vol.  i,,  pp.  176-81.)  For  tho  diamond  and 
carbon  see  example  under  ALLOTROPIC.  So  also 
there  is  a  variety  of  sulphur  which  is  soluble,  and 
another  which  is  insoluble;  and  a  common,  and 
again  an  amorphous  phosphorus  differing  in  their 
qualities. 

al-lot  -tSd,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ALLOT.] 
"  What  will  the  suitors  ?    Must  my  servant-train 
Th'  allotted  labors  of  the  day  refrain, 
For  them  to  form  some  exquisite  repast  ?" 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  iv.,  906-908. 

"  In  the  house  of  God  every  Christian  has  Ma  allotted 
function." — Frouae:  Hist.  Eng.t  vol.  iv.,  p.  361. 

al-lot  -tgr-y1,  s.  [Eng.  allot ;  -ery.~]  That  which 
is  assigned  to  one  by  lot  or  otherwise. 

"  Allow  me  such  exercises  as  may  become  a  gentleman  ; 
or  give  me  the  poor  allottery  my  father  left  me  by  testa- 
ment."— Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  i.  1. 

al-lot -ting,  pr.par.    [ALLOT.] 

*al-l<5w'  (l),  *a-low  (l),  a-loue  (l),  v.  t.  [O.  Fr. 
alouer,  from  Lat.  allaudare,  adlaudare=to  praise, 
from  ad=to.  and  laus  (ace.  iawdemj^praise.j 

*1.  To  praise. 

"  Saint  Mary  Magdaleyn  was  more  aloieed  of  Christ  for 
bestowing  that  costly  oyntemente  vpon  hys  heiulj." — Si> 
T.  More:  Works,  fo.  672. 

*2.  To  approve,  to  sanction,  &c. 

"  Truly  ye  bear  witness  that  ye  allow  the  deeds  of  your 
fathers:  for  they  indeed  killed  them,  and  ye  build  their 
sepulchres." — Luke  xi.  48. 

*3.  To  take  into  account,  to  reckon. 

"  Abram  levede  to  God,  and  it  was  alowid  to  hym  for 
ryghtwisnes." — Wycliffe:  Genesis  xv.  6. 

al-!6w  (2),  *a-10W  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  alouer 
=to  let  out  to  hire,  from  Low  Lat.  alloco,  from 
Lat.  ad  =  to,  and  toco=to  let,  to  lease,  to  farm  out.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  accord,  grant,  give,  or  bestow,  either  in  sat- 
isfaction of  a  claim  of  right  or  from  generosity. 

"But  in  the  Netherlands  England  and  Holland  were 
determined  to  allow  him  nothing." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  \  \  i  v. 

2.  To  permit,  as  a  course  of  conduct;  to  grant 
license  to. 

"  Let's  follow  the  old  carl,  and  get  the  bedlam 
To  lead  him  where  he  would;  his  roguish  madness 
Allow*  itself  to  anything."— Shakes?.:  Lear,  iii.  7. 

3.  To  admit  of,  to  tolerate,  as  being  consistent 
with  the  genius  of. 

"  All  that  the  nature  of  his  poem  demanded  or  allowed" 
— Pope;  Homer's  Odyssey.  (Postscript.) 

4.  To  admit,  or  concede,  as  that  a  statement  is 
true,  or  that  a  right  has  been  established.    (Fol- 
lowed by  an  objective  case,  or  by  the  inlinitiv* 
mood.) 

"  And  have  hope  toward  God,  which  they  themselves 
nlno  allow,  that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead." 
—Acts  xxiv.  15. 
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"That  some  of  the  Presbyterians  declared  openly 
against  the  king's  murder,  I  allow  to  be  true."  —  Staift. 

II.  Technically: 

Comm.  :  To  deduct  from  rent  or  other  money  for  a 
specified  cause. 

B.  Intransitive; 

*\.  To  permit,  to  suffer. 

*2.  To  grant,  to  concede,  to  admit. 

3.  To  make  an  abatement  or  deduction  for. 

"  Great  actions  and  successes  in  war,  allowing  still  for 
the  different  ways  of  making  it,  and  the  circumstances 
that  attended  it.  —  Addison. 

$l-l<Sw  -fli-ble,  a.  [Eng.  allow;  -able.  In  Fr. 
allwvable.] 

A.  [See  ALLOW  (1).] 

*  Approvable,  worthy  of  approbation. 

B.  [ALLOW  (2).]  Permissible,  that  may  be  allowed, 
either  as  legitimate  in  argument,  or  unobjectiona- 
ble in  conduct. 

"...    a  plea  allowable  or  just    .    .    ." 

Cowper:  Conversation. 

"  In  some  coses  it  is  imperative,  in  many  laudable,  and 
in  all  allowable,  to  do  much  more."—  J.  S.  Mill;  Polit. 
Econ.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  §  3. 

9.1-16W  -a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  allow;  -able;  -ness.] 
The  Duality  of  being  allowable;  lawfulness,  ex- 
emption from  prohibition. 

"  I  .•  n  -.  as  to  their  nature,  use,  and  allowableness  in  mat- 
ters of  recreation,  are  indeed  impugned  by  some,  though 
better  defended  by  others."  —  South:  Sermons. 

8.1-l<5w"-g,-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  allow;  -able;  -ly.~\  In 
a  manner  that  may  be  allowed. 

"  These  are  much  more  frequently,  and  more  allowably, 
used  in  poetry  than  in  prose.  —  Lowth. 


e,    (1), 

e,  *3,l-<Jw  -anB,  s.    [Eng.  allow  (1)  ;  -ance.] 
*1.  Praise,  approbation. 

"  His  pilot 
Of  very  expert  and  approved  allowance." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  1. 

2.  Sanction,  consent. 

"  The  taking  from  another  what  is  his,  without  his 
knowledge  or  allowance,  is  properly  called  stealing."  — 
Locke.-  Human  Understanding,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxviii.,  p.  196. 

3.  Taking  into  account,  reckoning. 

"  The  lord  loketh  to  hane  alowance  for  bus  hestes." 
P.  Plowman,  p.  161.    (Richardson.) 

3,1-ldw  -$1196,  (2),  *&l-l<JW-aun9e,  s.  [ALLOW 
(2)0 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  An  allotment,  an  appointed  portion  of  food, 
liquor,  &c. 

"  Short  allowance  of  victual." 

Longfellow:  Miles  Standish,  v. 

"  In  such  a  scant  allowance  of  star-light." 

Milton:  Comus,  308. 

2.  An  abatement,  deduction. 

"  Allowaunce  in  rekonynge.    SubductioS'—Buloet;    Abe- 
cedarium. 
(a)  Figuratively: 

(1)  An  excuse. 

"  The  whole  poem,  thongh  written  in  heroic  verse,  is  of 
the  Pindaric  nature,  as  well  in  the  thought  as  the  ex- 
pression; and  as  such,  requires  the  same  grains  of  allow- 
ance for  it."—  Dryden. 

(2)  An  abatement. 

"  After  making  the  greatest  allowance  for  fraud."—  Mac- 
tvil"'i:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

*3.  Permission,  license,  indulgence. 

"They  should  therefore  be  accustomed  betimes  to  con- 
sult and  make  use  of  their  reason  before  they  give  allow- 
ance to  their  inclinations."  —  Locke. 

4.  Assent,  acknowledgment  ;  assent  to  the  truth  of 
an  opinion  ;    admission  that  there  is  justice  in  a 
claim. 

"Modesty  in  general  which  is  a  tacit  allowance  of  im- 
perfection. —  Burke:  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  i.  332. 

5.  Sufferance,  permission. 

"  There  were  many  causes  of  difference;  the  chief  being 
the  allowance  of  slavery  in  the  South,"—  Freeman.-  Gen. 
Sketch  of  Hist.,  p.  364. 

6.  A  stated  sum  of  money  given  in  lieu  of  rations, 
of  food,  &c.,  or  designed  to  enable  a  person  occupy- 
ing a  high  official  station  to  dispense  hospitality  on 
a  large  scale. 

".  .  .  that,  thongh  he  drew  a  large  allowance  under 
pretense  of  keeping  a  public  table,  ne  never  asked  an 
officer  to  dinner."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

II.  Technically: 

(a)  .Law; 

1.  The  state  of  being  admitted:  as,  the  allowance 
of  a  franchise=the  admission  that  a  franchise  which 
one  has  been  exercising,  or  claims  legitimately, 
belongs  to  him.  (Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  177) 
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2.  The  state  of  being  granted :  as,  the  allowance 
of  a  pardon=tho  granting  of  a  pardon  ;    tht*  allow- 
ance of  a  writ  of  error=tho  permission  to  obtain  a 
writ  of  error.      (Blackstone:    Comment.,   bk.    iv., 
chaps.  30,  31.) 

3.  Money  or  property  allotted,  as,  for  instance, 
that  which  is  allotted  to  a  bankrupt  for  subsist- 
ence.   (Blackstone :  Comment.,  ii.  31.) 

(b)  Comm. :  Deductions  from  the  weight  of  goods 
sold  on  account  of  the  weight  of  the  packages  in 
which  they  are  enclosed ;  or,  more  specifically,  for 
draft,  tare,  tret,  and  cloff  (q.  v.). 

fal  l(Sw   an9e,  v.  t.    [From  the  substantive.] 

1.  To  put  upon  allowance ;   to  assign  a  certain 
weighed  or  measured  quantity  of  food  or  liquor. 

"  You've  had  as  much  as  you  can  eat  .  .  .  Then  don't 
you  ever  go  and  say  you  were  allowanced,  mind  that." — 
Dickens:  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  ch.  rxxvi. 

2.  A  sum  of  money  allowed  to  a  son,  or  daughter, 
or  ward,  for   expenses,  which    is   generally   paid 
quarterly. 

al-lowed  ,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ALLOW.] 
As  adjective : 

1.  [ALLOW  (1).]     Approved  of,   tolerated,  sanc- 
tioned, licensed,  chartered. 

"  There  is  no  slander  in  an  <tU<nr  <l  fool." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

2.  [ALLOW   (2).]    Admitted,  not  denied;  yielded 
to ;  or  in  the  other  senses  of  the  verb. 

"These,  my  lord, 

Are  such  allowed  infirmities,  that  honesty 
Is  never  free  of." 

Shakesp.:   Winter's  Tote,  1.  2. 

al-ltfw -8r,  s.  [Eng.  allow;  -cr.]  One  who  al- 
lows. 

"  This  unruly  handful  of  ministers  that  made  the  fash- 
ion of  keeping  this  pretended  assembly,  together  with 
their  associates  and  allowers,  do  ranch  brag  of  the  equity 
of  their  cause." — The  King's  Declaration,  in  a  Declaration 
of  His  Majesty's  Proceedings  against  those  attainted  of 
High  Treason  (1606),  p.  13. 

al-ltfw  -Ing,  *al-l<Jw  -?n,  pr.  par.,  a.,  s.  &  conj. 
[ALLOW.] 

*A8  conjunction:  Supposing,  admitting  for  the 
sake  of  argument. 

Sl-lox  -an,  s. 

Chem.:  A  substance  obtained  by  the  action  of 
strong  nitric  acid  on  uric  acid  in  the  cold.  Allpxan 
crystallizes  in  large  efflorescent  rectangular  prisms, 
t^NjHoOj.-lHoO,  which  lose  their  water  of  crystalli- 
zation at  160'.  Alloxan  dissolves  in  water;  the  so- 
lution is  acid  and  astringent,  and  stains  the  skin 
red ;  it  gives  a  blue  color  with  a  ferrous  salt  and  an 
alkali,  and  white  percipitate  of  oxaluramide  with 
hydrocyanic  acid  and  ammonia. 

al-lox-an  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  alloxan;  -tc.]  Pertain- 
ing to  alloxan. 

alloxanic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C-tl^NjOs.  A  bibasic  acid  obtained  by 
adding  baryta-water  to  a  solution  of  alloxan  heated 
to  60%  and  decomposing  the  barium  salt  by  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  Alloxanic  acid  crystallizes  in  small 
radiated  needles.  Its  silver  salt  is  insoluble  and 
anhydrous,  and  when  its  salts  are  boiled  with  water 
they  are  decomposed  into  urea  and  mesoxalatos. 

al-lSx-an'-tln,  s. 

Chem.:  CsN4H4C>7.3H2O.  A  substance  obtained 
by  passing  H^S  through  a  strong  cold  solution  of 
alloxan.  when  the  alloxantin  is  precipitated  along 
with  sulphur ;  it  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  and 
separates  on  cooling  in  the  form  or  small  four- 
sided,  oblique,  rhombic,  colorless  prisms.  Its  so- 
lution reddens  litmus  paper,  gives  a  violet-colored 
precipitate  with  baryta-water,  which  disappears 
on  heating  j  it  reduces  silver  salts.  By  chlorine  or 
nitric  acia  it  is  oxidized  to  alloxan.  It  is  converted 
into  dialuric  acid  by  passing  H-2S  through  a  boiling 
solution  of  it.  .  A  hot  saturated  solution  of  al- 
loxantin, mixed,  with  a  neutral  salt  of  ammonia, 
turns  purple,  which  disappears,  uramile  being  de- 
posited. When  boiled  with  water  and  lead  dioxide, 
alloxantin  forms  urea  and  lead  carbonate.  Its 
crystals,  when  heated  to  150°,  give  off  their  water 
of  crystallization. 

al-16y  ,  *al-la  y,  *a-Ia'ye,  s.  [In  Dut,  allooi; 
Fr.  aloi  (from  (oi=law),  alliage;  Sp.  liga;  Port. 
lif/n;  Ital.  lega,  te<7anzrt=league,  alloy.  (Seethe 
verb.)  Connected  with  Lat.  liyo=to  bind,  and  with 
iea"=law;  the  proportion  of  any  metals  combined 
for  the  purpose  of  the  coinage  being  regulated  by 
law.  (See  Wedgwood,  &c.).l 

U  Alloy  was  formerly  spelled  A.LLAY  (q.  v.). 

A.  Ordinary  Language ; 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  mixing  a  baser  with  a  more  precious 
metal  for  a  legitimate  purpose  or  for  fraud.  Used 
specially,  though  not  exclusively,  of  the  coinage. 
The  general  alloy  of  gold  is  from  twenty-two  to  two 


alloy 

per  cent. ;  a  pound  of  silver  contains  11  oz.  2  dwt.  of 
silver,  and  18  dwt.  of  alloy.  For  jewelry  therr  aiv 
the  following  legal  standards :  18, 15, 12,  and  9  carats. 

"The  gold  of  hem  hath  now  so  badde  alayes 
With  bras,  that  though  the  coyn  be  fair  at  ye, 
It  wolde  rather  brest  in  tuo  than  plye." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9,043-6. 

2.  The  baser  metal  so  mixed  with  the  one  more 
precious. 

II.  Fig. :  The  act  of  mixing  anything  of  lesser 
value,  or  of  no  value  at  all,  with  something 
precious. 

"  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  how  the  pure  gold  of 
scientific  truth  found  by  the  two  philosophers  was  mingled 
by  the  two  statesmen  with  just  that  quantity  of  alloy 
which  was  necessary  for  the  working." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Chem. :   The  mixture  of  any  metal   with  any- 
other,  precious  or  less  precious,  it  matters  not, 
mercury    only    being     excepted.      A    mixture    of 
mercury  with  another  metal  is  called  an  amalgam, 
and  not  an  alloy.    [AMALGAM.] 

"  The  combinations  of  metallic  elements  among  them- 
selves are  distinguished  by  the  general  term  alloys,  and 
those  of  mercury  as  amalgams."- — Graham:  Chem.,  2d  ed-_ 
vol.  i.,  p.  116. 

2.  Min. :  A  natural  alloy  is  the  occurrence  of  two. 
or  more  metals  united  in  a  state  of  nature.  Osmium 
and  iridium,  when  met  with,  are  always  in  this 
condition.     [IRIDOSMINE.]     On  the  contrary,  the. 
alloys  of  metals  for  manufacturing  purposes  are, 
as  a  rule,  artificially  made.    Thus  brass,  an  alloy 
of  copper,  contains  28  to  34  per  cent,  of  zinc ;  gun- 
metal,  90  parts  of  copper  to  10  of  tin ;  bronze.  91 
parts  of  copper,  2  parts  of  tin,  6  parts  of  zinc,  and 
1  part  of  lead. 

al-ldy  ,  *al-lay,  *a-la  ye,  r.  t.  [Apparently 
from  the  verb,  rather  than  the  verb  from  it.  In  Fr.. 
allier=(\}  to  ally,  to  unite,  to  alloy;  Port.  Hoar; 
Lat.  ligo=to  bind.]  [ALLAI.] 

I.  Literally : 

1.  To  mingle  a  precious  metal  with  one  of  a  baser 
character. 

"Silver  may  be  readily  alloyed  with  most  metals." — 
Graham:  Chem.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  343. 

2.  To  mingle  two  metals  together  without  refer- 
ence to  the  question  whether  one  is  more  and  the 
other  less  precious. 

Composition  of  Alloys:  A  statement  of  the  aver- 
ago  proportions  in  which  the  metals  enter  the  host 
known  alloys,  the  composition  of  which  is  gener- 
ally very  variable,  is  given  in  the  following  table : 

Gold,  90. 
Copper,  10. 
Gold,  75  to  92. 


Coinage  of  gold 

Gold  jewelry  and  plate.. 

Silver  coinage 

Silver  vessels 

Silver  jewelry 

Aluminium  bronze 

Bronze  coins,  medals 


Copper,  10. 

Silver,  95. 

Copper,  5. 

Silver,  80. 

Copper,  20. 

Copper,  90  to  95. 

Aluminium,  10  to  & 

Tin,  4  to  6. 

Zinc,  1  to  5. 

Bronze  cannon j  itnfw'  ^ 

Bronze  bell. nl'U'  '"• 

Copper,  80. 

Tin,  20. 

Copper,  67. 

Tin,  S3. 


,  . 

Copper,  25  to  8. 
Silver,  90. 


Bronze  cymbals 
Specula  of  telescopes. . 
Pinchbeck 
Brass  . . . 


German  silver. 


Copper,  67  to  72_ 
Zinc,  33  to  28. 
Copper,  50. 
Zinc,  25. 
Nickel,  25. 

etal  ................  |Antfmo°ny,20. 

•Tin,  100. 


Copper,  90. 
Zinc,  10. 


EngUsh  metal  .............       ffiES?!. 

L  Copper,  4. 

Pewter  }  Tin-  92- 

•"  ....................  ''Lead,  8. 

Tin,  82. 
Lead,  18. 
Tin,  67. 
I«ad,  33. 


Liquid  measures. 
Plumbers'  solder. 


II.  Fig.  :  To  diminish  the  purity  or  value  of  any- 
thing by  mingling  with  it  that  which  is  inferior  to 
it  in  these  respects.  (Sometimes  it  has  after  it 
with,  or  more  rarely  liy.) 

"His  history  appears  to  be  better  ascertained  than  that 
of  his  father,  Cypselns  ;  but  the  accounts  of  him  are 
largely  alloyed  with  fable."—  Lewis:  E<irtu  Bum.  Hist., 
ch.  iiv.,  §  14. 

"  .  .  .  learned  with  delight,  alloyed  by  shame  .  .  ." 
—  Xacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  I. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    he"r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p8t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wSrk,     whd,     son:     mute,     cub,    clire,    unite,     cflr,    rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian,     se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  ttw. 


alloyage 

tal-16y  -age,  *.  [En*?,  alloy;  -age.  In  Fr.  <illi- 
age,  from  allier=to  alloy. _j  The  art  of  alloying 
metals;  also,  the  combination  thus  formed.  (La- 
voisier.) 

al-l<5yed',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ALLOY,  v.] 

al-ldy'-IAg,  pr.  par.    [ALLOY,  «.] 

aU'-BpI$e,  s.  [Eng.  all;  spice.  So  named  be- 
cause its  flavor  somewhat  resembles  that  of  a  mixt- 
ure of  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  nutmeg.  I 

1.  A  kind  of  pepper,  consisting  of  the  dried  ber- 
ries of  Pim-cnta  officinalis  (Myrtus  Pintenta,  Linn., 
Kuaenia  Pimenta.  De  C.),  a  tree  belonging  to  the 
order  Myrtacero  (Myrtle-blooms).  It  is  imported 
almost  entirely  from  Jamaica,  and  is  hence  called 
Jamaica  pepper.  It  is  termed  also  Pimento,  from 
Sp.  pimtenta=pepper;  its  berries  in  shape  and  flavor 
resembling  peppercorns.  The  trees  are  cultivated 
in  Jamaica  in  plantations  called  pimento  walks. 
Their  unripe  fruits,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  all  parts 
of  them,  abound  in  an  essential  oil,  which  has  the 
same  composition  as  oil  of  cloves ;  of  this  the  ber- 
ries yield  from  three  to  five  per  cent.  It  is  a  pow- 
erful irritant,  and  is  often  used  to  allay  toothache. 


Allspice  (Pimenta  Officinalis). 

(Leaves,  Flower,  and  Fruit.) 

The  bruised  berries  are  carminative;  they  stimu- 
late the  stomach,  promote  digestion,  and  relievo 
flatulency.  The  allspice  imported  into  this  country 
is  derived  from  Pimenta  officinalis,  and  not  from 
Pimenta  acris.  The  latter  affords  a  product  some- 
what similar,  which  is  occasionally  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  other.  Hence  the  allspice-tree,  prop- 
erly so  called,  is  the  Pimenta  officinalis. 

Z.  The  English  name  of  the  genus  Calycanthus, 
and  specially  of  C.floridus,  which  has  a  scent  like 
the  pimento-tree,  grows  in  Carolina,  and  is  often 
called  the  Carolina  allspice.  Lindley,  in  his  Nat. 
Syst.  of  Bot..  termed  the  order  CalycanthaceH1,  tint 
Carolina  Allspice  tribe;  but  in  his  Veg.  Kingd.  he 
altered  the  designation  to  Calycanths. 

IF  Japan  allspice  is  the  English  name  of  the  genus 
Chimonanthus,  which  belongs  to  the  Calycauth- 
aceae ;  Wild  allspice  is  Benzoin  odort'ferum,  a  spe- 
cies of  the  Laurel  order. 

al-lii-aud -ite,  s.  [Named  after  M.Allaud.l  The 
name  given  by  Damour  to  a  mineral  supposed  to  be 
altered  triplite,  found  near  Limoges.  It  is  not  the 
same  as  the  Alluaudite  of  Bernhardi.  Dana  classes 
it  as  a  variety  of  Triphylite  (q.  v.). 

al-lu  de,  v.  i.  [In  Sp.  aludir;  Port,  alludir;  Ital. 
alludere;  Lat.  alludo=to  play  with;  arf=with  re- 
spect to;  ludo=to  play.]  To  make  indirect  refer- 
ence to,  to  hint  at,  without  directly  mentioning. 

"These  speeches  of  Jerome  and  Chrysostom  do  seem  to 
allude  unto  such  ministerial  garments  as  were  then  in 
use." — Ilimkrr. 

al-lft  -ding,  pr.  par.    [ALLUDE.] 

al-lu  '-me*e,  a.  [Fr.  allume,  pa.  par.  of  allumer= 
to  light.]  [ALLUMINATE.] 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  describe  the  eyes  of  ani- 
mals when  they  are  depicted  sparkling  or  red. 

*al  lu  -mln-ate,  v.  t.  [Fr.  a//umer=to  light,  to 
illuminate;  from  lumiere  ~  light,]  To  color,  to 
paint  upon  paper  or  parchment,  to  illuminate  a 
manuscript. 

if  Now  superseded  by  ILLUMINATE  (q.  v.). 

*al-lu  -mln-6r,  s.  [Fr.  allumer=to  light.]  One 
who  colors  or  paints  upon  paper  or  parchment.  He 
was  called  an  alluminer,  that  is,  an  illuminator, 
because  of  the  light,  «race,  and  ornament  which  ho 
imparted  to  the  figures  on  which  he  operated. 

if  Now  contracted  irito  LIMNER  (q.  v.). 

*al-lun-ge,  *al-lin-ge,  *al-lun-ges,  al-lins, 
adv.  [A.  S.  eallunga,  ealltnga.~]  FJntirely,  com- 
pletely, fully. 

"  It  semethe  as  it  were  of  whete,  but  it  is  not  allytiges  of 
suche  sauour."— -V(U(H'ffi'[/te:  Travels,  p.  189. 
"Turn  me  allvnge  to  the." 

O.  E,  Homilies  (ed.  Morris),  i.  186. 

al-lUr -ance,  s.  [ALLURE.]  Enticement,  flat- 
tery. 

"To  draw  by  allurance.    Blandior." — Baret. 
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*al-lttr'e,  s.  [From  Fr.  leurre=a  lure.]  A  lure 
or  tit-coy  for  birds;  or,  figuratively,  a  source  of 
temptation  to  people. 

II  It  is  now  contracted  into  LURE  (q.  T.). 

"The  rather  to  train  them  to  his  allure,  he  told  them 
both  often,  and  with  a  vehement  voice,  how  often  they 
were  over-topped  and  trodden  down  by  gentlemen." — 

al-lur  e,  v.  t.  [From  Fr.  1eurrer=to  decoy,  to 
lure;  from  leurre~iA  lure.]  To  draw  or  tempt  one 
forward  by  presenting  an  object  of  attraction  likely 
to  act  npnnliim  or  her,  as  bait  does  upon  fishes,  or 
the  crumbs  in  a  snare  upon  birds. 

"They  a/Jure  through  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  through 
much  wantonness,  those  that  were  clean  escaped  from 
them  who  live  in  error."— 2  Peter  iii.  18. 

al-lttred',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ALLURE,  v.] 
al-lttr  e-ment,  s.    [Eng.  allure;  -ment.~\ 

1.  The  act  of  alluring. 

"Adam  by  his  wife's  allurement  fell." 

Milton.-  P.  R,,  bk.  ii. 

2,  That   which    allures;  that   which    attracts  or 
tempts. 

"With  feminine  allurement  soft  and  fair." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

al-lttr -Sr,  s.  [Eng.  allure;  -er.]  One  who  al- 
lures, attracts,  or  entices. 

"  Our  wealth  decreases,  and  our  changes  rise  ; 
Money,  the  sweet  allurer  of  our  hopes, 
Ebbs  out  in  oceans,  and  comes  in  by  drops." 

Dryden:  Prologue  to  the  Prophetess. 

al-lttr '-Ing,  pr.  par,  a.  &  s.    [ALLURE.] 

A.  As  present   participle  or   adjective:    Luring, 
enticing,  attractive. 

B.  As  substantive:  Enticement,  lure. 

**  I  stand, 

Thus  heavy,  thus  regardless,  thus  despising 
Thee,  and  thy  best  allurings." 

Beaumont  &  Fletcher ;  Woman1  s  Prize,  i.  3. 

al-lttr -Ing-ly\  adv.  [Eng,  alluring;  -ly.*]  In 
an  alluring  manner,  attractively,  enticingly. 

tal-lttr  -Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  alluring ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  alluring  or  attracting  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  some  object  of  desire. 

al-lu -§Ion,  s.  [In  Fr.  allusion;  Sp.  alusion; 
Ital.  allusione:  from  Lat.  allusio=&  playing  or 
sporting  with.]  [ALLUDE.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language:  A  reference  to  anything 
not  directly  mentioned,  a  hint. 

"  .  .  .  considerations  to  which  no  allusion  can  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  Adam  Smith  Jeremy  or  Bent- 
hmn." — Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Rhet. :  A  figure  by  which  something  is  applied 
to  or  understood  of  another,  on  account  of  a  certain 
resemblance  between  them. 

al-lu  -slve,  a.    [In  Sp.  alusivo;  Port,  and  Ital. 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Containing  an  allusion.    [See  B.] 

*2.  Parabolical. 

"Allusive,  or  parabolical,  is  a  narration  applied  only 
to  express  some  special  purpose  or  conceit,  which  latter 
kind  of  parabolical  wisdom  was  much  more  in  use  in  the 
ancient  times,  as  by  the  fables  of  JEsop,  and  the  brief 
sentences  of  the  Seven,  and  the  use  of  hieroglyphics,  may 
appear."— Bacon  .•  Advancement  of  Learning,  bk.  ii. 

B.  Technically: 

Her.:  Allusive  arms*  called 
also  canting  or  punning  arms, 
and,  by  the  French,  armes  par- 
lantes,  are  those  in  which  the 
charges  suggest  the  bearer's 
name.  Thus  the  arms  of  Castile 
and  Leon  are  two  castles  and 
two  lions.  The  arms  of  Arundel 
are  swallows  (Hirondelles). 
Till  the  time  of  James  I.,  allu- 
sive arms  were  treated  respect- 
fully, but  afterward  they  fell 
into  disrepute.  (Gloss,  of  Her-  Arms  of  Arundel. 
aldry.) 

al-lu  -Slve-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  allusive ;  -ly.]  By 
means  of  an  allusion  ;  by  way  of  allusion. 

".  .  .  by  those  eagles  (Matt.  xxiv.  28),  by  which. 
allusively,  are  noted  the  Roman  armies,  whose  ensign  was 
the  eagle." — Hammond. 

al-lu -slve-ness,  s.  [  Eug.  allusive ;  -ness.']  Tha 
quality  of  being  allusive. 

"There  may,  according  to  the  multifarious  nt/nxi'-,-. 
ness  of  the  prophetical  style,  another  notable  meaning  be 
also  intimated.  — More:  Seven  Churches,  ch.  9. 

al-lU  -s6r-y",  a.  [From  Eng.  allusion.']  Contain- 
ing an  allusion. 

"  This  was  an  unhappy  allusory  omen  of  his  after- 
actions." —  Heath's  Flayeltum,  or  Life  of  Cromwell  (1679), 
p.  12. 
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al-lft  -Vl-al,  a.  [Eng.  alluvium;  -a/.  In  Gef. 
and  Fr.  alluvial;  Lat.  oUuoittt.]  Pertaining  to 
alluvium ;  washed  away  from  one  place  and  de- 
posited in  another.  (Used  specially  in  geology.) 

"  Portions  of  plains  loaded  with  alluvial  accumulations 
by  transient  floods."  —  Lyell:  Princip.  of  Geol.,  8th  ed. 
(1850),  ch.  rlvii. 

Alluvial  deposits :  Deposits  consisting  of  alluvium 
(q.v.). 

ta-1-lu  -vl-oiis,  a.    [Lat.  alluvius.]    Alluvial. 

al-lu  -Vl-um,  fal-lU  ~vi-5n  (Eng.},  al-lu  -Vl-6 
(Scotch),  s.  [In  Fr,  alluvion;  Sp.  aluvion;  Port. 
alluviao:  Ital.  alluvione.  From  Lat.  alluvia  =  (I) 
an  inundation,  (2)  alluvial  land;  alluo  =  to  wash 
against:  ad=to,  against;  iuo— to  wash.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language:   The  act  or  process  of 
washing  away  soil,  gravel,  rocks,  &c.,  and  deposit- 
ing the  debris  in  other  places ;  also  the  materials 
thus  deposited. 

"...  either  by  alluvion,  by  the  washing  tip  of  sand 
and  earth,  so  as  in  time  to  make  terra  Jlrma." — Black- 
stone;  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  17. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Geol.  and  Physical  Geog,    In  these  sciences  the 
form  of  the  words  is  alluvium,  or  rarely  alluvion* 

*1.  Formerly:  The  gravel,  mud,  sand,  &c.,  depos- 
ited by  water  subsequently  to  the  Noachian  deluge. 
It  was  opposed  to  diluvium,  supposed  to  be  laid 
down  by  the  deluge  itself,  or,  in  the  opinion  of 
others,  by  some  great  wave  or  series  of  waves 
originated  by  the  sudden  upheaval  of  large  tracts 
of  land  or  some  other  potent  cause,  different  from 
the  comparatively  tranquil  action  of  water  which 
goes  on  day  by  day.  [DILUVIUM.] 

2.  Now: 

(a)  "  Earth  or  mud,  gravels,  stones,  and  other 
transported  matter  which  have  been  washed  away 
and  thrown  down  by  rivers,  floods,  or  other  causes 
upon  land  not  permanently  submerged  beneath  the 
waters  of  lakes  or  seas."  As  generally  used,  the 
word  is  specially  employed  to  designate  the  trans- 
ported matter  laid  down  by  fresh  water  during  the 
Pleistocene  and  recent  periods.  Thus  it  indicates 
partly  a  process  of  mechanical  operation,  and 
partly  a  date  or  period.  It  should  not  be  forgotte» 
that  the  former  has  gone  on  through  all  bygone 
geological  ages,  and  has  not  been  confined  to  any 
one  time.  Many  of  the  hardest  and  most  compact 
rocks  were  once  loosely-cohering  d&bris  laid  down 
by  water.  The  most  typical  example  of  alluvium 
may  be  seen  in  the  deltas  of  the  Nile,  Ganges, 
Mississippi,  and  many  other  rivers.  Some  rivers 
have  alluviums  of  different  ages  on  the  slopes  down 
into  their  valleys.  The  more  modern  of  these  be' 
long  to  the  recent  period,  as  do  the  organic  or  other 
remains  which  they  contain,  while  the  older  (as 
those  of  the  Somme,  Thames,  Ouse,  &c.),  which  are 
of  Pleistocene  age,  enclose  more  or  less  rudely 
chipped  flint  implements,  with  the  remains  of 
mammals  either  locally  or  everywhere  extinct. 
[NEOLITHIC,  PALAEOLITHIC^  PLEISTOCENE,  &c.] 
Though  in  many  cases  it  is  possible  clearly  to 
separate  alluviums  of  different  ages,  yet  the  ten- 
dency of  each  new  one  is  to  tear  up,  re-dis tribute* 
and  confound  all  its  predecessors. 

"  Moreover,  the  last  operations  of  water  have  a  tendency 
to  disturb  and  confound  together  all  pre-existing  allu- 
viums."— Lyell:  Elem.  of  Geol.,  ch.  vii. 

"As  a  general  rule,  the  fluviatile  alluvfa  of  different 
agea  .  .  ."—Ibid.,  ch,  x. 

(6)  Volcanic  alluvium:  Sand,  ashes,  Sec.,  which, 
after  being  emitted  from  a  volcano,  come  under  the 
action  of  water,  and  are  by  it  re-deposited,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  materials  which  entered  and 
filled  the  interior  of  houses  at  Pompeii. 

(c)  Marine  alluvium :  Alluvium  produced  by  in- 
undations of  the  sea,  such  as  those  which  have  from 
time  to  time  overflown  the  eastern  coast  of  India. 

II.  Law.  The  form  of  the  word  generally  used  in 
English  law  is  alluvion,  and  in  Scotch  law  alluvia. 
In  both  of  these  the  enactment  is,  that  if  an  "eyott," 
or  little  island,  arise  in  a  river  midway  between  the 
two  banks,  it  belongs  in  common  to  the  proprietors 
on  the  opposite  banks;  but  if  it  arise  nearer  OIKS 
side,  then  it  belongs  to  the  proprietor  whose  lands 
it  there  adjoins.  If  a  sudden  inundation  cut  off 
part  of  a  proprietor's  land,  or  transfer  the  materials 
co  that  of  another,  ho  shall  bo  recompensed  by  ob- 
taining what  the  river  has  deposited  in  another 
place ;  but  if  the  process  bo  a  gradual  one,  there  is 
no  redress.  (Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch. 
xvii.) 

*all'-way,  *dll  -wayes.,  *a"ll  waye§,  *al-wey, 
adv.  [ALWAYS.]  (Prompt.  Parr.,  Spenser,  <£c.) 

al-ly  ,  *al-ly  e,  *al-ll  e,  *a-ly',  v.  t,    [Fr.  aiiier 

=  to  ally,  to  combine;  Sp.  aliar;  Port,  alliar:  from 
Lat.  allego=to  bind  to;  ligo=to  bind.] 

1,  To  unite  or  form  a  relationship  by  means  of 
marriage. 

"Eliashib    .    .    .    ms  allied  untoTobiah."—  JfeA.xiii.4. 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    Jdwl;     cat,     §ell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  —  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  —  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 
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2.  In  India:  A  swift  boat,  eighty  foot  long,  and  six 
or  scvi'ii  hroail,  usfd  at  Calicut,  on  the  coast  of 
India.  Small  vessels  of  thi*  doscription  are  called 
also  cathuri. 

il  -ma-&Sst,  s.  [In  Ger.  almaijest;  Fr.  almageste ; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  almagesto.  From  Arab,  article 
a/=the ;  Gr.  megistos=gTeaiGst,  superlative  of  nieijas 

~l.r?S>ec.;  A  name  of  honor  conferred  on  a  book    by  the  moon  during  each  month.    The  eclipses  of 
treating  of  geometry  and  astronomy,  published  by    Jupiters  satellites,  so  useful  in  determining  the 
the  celebrated  Alexandrian  geographer  and  astron- 
omer Ptolemy. 


2.  To  unite  in  a  confederacy ;  also,  to  unite  by  the 
bond  of  love. 

"These  three  did  love  each  other  dearely  well, 
And  with  so  firme  affection  were  alleyde." 

Spenser:  F.  «.,  IV.,  ii.  13. 
"Ochief!  in  blood,  and  now  in  armsallied  .'" 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  vi.,  667. 

3.  To  establish  between  two  things   a    relation 
founded  on  their  resemblance  to  each  other. 

"Two  lines  are  indeed  remotely  allied  to  Virgil's  sense; 
but  they  are  too  like  the  tenderness  of  Ovid." — Dryden. 

r  Ally  is  used  more  frequently  in  the  passive 
than  in  the  active  voice. 

al-iy,  *al-lye,  *al-ll  e,  *a-ly  ,  s.  [From  the 
verb.  In  Fr.  atlii.] 

1.  A  person  united  to  another  by  the  marriage 
bond,  or  by  the  tie  of  near  relationship. 
"  'This  day  I  take  the  for  myne  allye,' 
Sayde  this  blisful  faire  mayde  deere." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,220-21. 
"Thy  brother  sone,  that  was  thy  doable  alllr." 

Ibid.,  15,889. 
"  This  gentleman,  the  prince's  near  nlh/.'' 

xliukrxp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  1. 

'1.  A  state  or  prince  bound  to  one  by  a  treaty  or 
league ;  a  confederate. 

"  Lewis  had  spared  no  effort  to  gain  so  valuable  an 
ally." — Mafaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv 

"  Then  turning  to  the  martial  hosts,  he  cries: 
Ye  Trojans,  Dardans,  Lycians,  and  allies; 
Be  men,  my  friends,  in  action  as  in  name." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  ivii.,  205-207. 

*al  -Ijf-cll&l  ?,  a.  [Apparently  the  word  melan- 
choly half  remembered  by  an  uneducated  person.] 
Melancholy. 

"Host.  Now,  my  young  guest,  methinks  you're  ally- 
cholly;  I  pray  you,  why  is  it? 

Jul.    Marry,  mine  host,  because  I  cannot  be  merry." 
Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  2. 

*al'-l?fe,  con/.    [Eng.  all;  i/.]    Although. 
"  That  allyfe  your  Lordshippes  letters  came    .    .    .  " — 
W.  Blithemane,  Letters  (1623),  .Vonast.,  iv.  477. 

al-ly  -Ing,  pr.  par.    [ALLY,  «.] 

al-lyX  s.    [From  allium  (q.  v.)-] 

Chem. :  A  monad  organic  radical  having  tho 
formula  (CjHs) ',  isomeric  with  the  triad  radical 
propenyl  (O-irlj)'",  two  of  the  carbon  atoms  being 
united  to  each  other  by  two  bonds. 

allyl  alcohol,  s. 

Chem.:  C3H6O=C3H5.OH=allylic  alcohol = acrylic 
alcohol,  a  primary  monatomic  alcohol  obtained  by 
decomposing  allyl  iodide  with  silver  oxalate.  The 
allyl  oxalate  ia  decomposed  by  ammonia;  yielding 
oxamide  and  allyl  alcohol.  Allyl  alcohol  is  a  color- 
less, pungent  liquid,  boiling  at  103'.  It  is  oxidized 
into  acrylic  aldehyde  and  acid. 

Allyl  iodide,  CaHr,!,  is  obtained  by  distilling  glyc- 
erine with  phosphorus  tetriodide.  A  liquid  boiling 
at  100%  By  tho  action  of  zinc  and  hydrochloric 
acid  it  is  converted  into  propeno. 

Allyl  sulphide  (C3Hr,)  ->S,  exists  in  volatile  oil  of 
garlic,  obtained  also  by  distilling  allyl  iodide  with 
potassium  monosulphide. 

Allyl  sulpho-cyanate,  C.tHj.CNS,  occurs  in  vola- 
tile oil  of  mustard. 

al  -lyl-€ne,  s.    [Eng.  allyl;  -ene.\ 

Chem.:  CsH^propine,  a  hydrocarbon,  obtained 
by  the  action  of  a  sodium  ethylate  on  bromopro- 
pene.  It  is  a  colorless,  stinking  gas,  which  burns 
with  a  smoky  flame.  It  gives  a  yellow  precipitate 
with  cuprous  chloride. 

•al'-ly'nge,  adv.  [A.  S.  eallunga,  eallinga, 
oi!utw/o=entirely,  absolutely,  altogether.]  Com- 
pletely ;  absolutely.  [ALLONGE.] 

"  Hit  is  not  allynge  to  carpe,  sire  kyng,  wher-of  we 
comen." — Joseph  of  Arimathie,  440. 

"  Allynge  to  earp?=altogether  (the  right  thing)  to 
speak:  quite  (the  thing)  to  speak."— Glosiarial  Index  to 
Joseph  of  Arimathie. 

al-ma, ».    [ALME.] 

al-ma,  o.  [Fern,  of  Lat.  adj.  a(nms=nourish- 
ing;  from  alo=to  nourish.] 

.Mum  Mater  (d7.=the  nourishing  mother,  or  the 
fostering  or  bountiful  mother) :  A  term  often  ap- 
plied to  the  university  at  which  one  studied,  and 
which,  like  a  bountiful  mother,  fostered  the  higher 
powers  of  one's  intellect  and  heart. 

*'  The  studious  sons  of  Alma  Mater." 

Hyron:  Granta. 

*al-ma-can -tar,  s.    [Arab.]    [ALMUCANTAK.] 

Al  mach,  *A1  -ma  ac,  ».  [Corrupted  Arabic.] 
A  fixed  star  of  the  third  magnitude,  called  also 
Andromodflp. 

al-ma  -die,  «.    [Local  name.] 

1    In  Africa-   \  sort  of   canoe,  or  small   vessel,    in  any  pa..  , ^  n , 

about   twonty;f.mr    f.-,-t  long,   made    generally    ..f    information    for  tho  astronomer  .on  land.      Kach 
ba?k   and  in  use  among  the  m-eroes.  month  has  twenty  pages,  containing  full  details  of 


the  phenomena  of  the  Mm  and  moon;  then  follow 
the  aphemorides  of  the  seven  principal  planets. 
After  tlii>  come  a  catalogue  of  tho  leading  fixed 
star-;,  with  their  annual  variations,  followed  by  a 
list,  of  the  principal  stars  near  which  the  moon 
j i.is^cs  in  her  monthly  revolution  through  the 
heavens.  The  eclipses  of  tho  year  are  elaborately 
described.  Then  follow  a  list  of  stars  to  bo  occulted 


"That  saith  this  proverbe  in  his  Almagest: 
Of  alle  men  his  wisedom  IM  highest." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5,907-8. 

"On  cross,  and  character,  and  talisman, 
And  iiii/niif  *t,  and  altar,  nothing  bright." 

Scott:  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  17. 

2,  Gen.:  Any  similar  production. 

al-ma  -gra,  al-ma  -gre,  s.  [Sp,  Tailed  by  the 
Latin  writers  Sit.  Atticum,  that  is,  Attic  or  Athenian 
yellow  ochre.]  A  fine  deep-red  ochre,  of  high 
specific  gravity,  dense  yet  friable,  and  with  a  rough, 
dusty  surface.  It  is  found  in  Spain,  and  is  used  at 
Seville  to  color  snuff. 

al'-mal,  s.    [ALME.] 

*Al-main,  *Al  -mayne,  Al-maun,  s.  [From 
Fr.  Allemagne—ijeTmaiiy.] 

1.  A  German. 

"  logo.  Why,  he  drinks  you,  with  facility,  your  Dane 
dead  drunk:  he  sweats  not  to  overthrow  your  Almain;  he 
given  your  Hollander  a  vomit,  ere  the  next  pottle  can  be 
filled."— Shakesp..-  Othello,  ii.  3. 

2.  A  kind  of  solemn  music.     (Skinner,  JYares,  <fcc.) 
almain-leap  s.    A  dancing  leap. 

"  And  take  his  almain-leap  into  a  custard." 

/•'.  Jonson:  Devil  an  Ass,  L  1. 

almain-rivet,  «.  [Eng.  a/main ;  rivet.]  A  kind 
of  light  armor  introduced  into  this  country  from 
Germany.  It  has  plates  of  iron  for  the  defense  of 
tho  arms. 

" .  .  .  and  by  the  statute  of  the  4th  and  5th  of  Philip 
and  Mary,  we  learn  that  the  military  force  of  the  king* 
dom  was  composed  of  .  .  .  black  billmen,  or  halber- 
dier^, who  wore  the  armor  called  almain-rivets,  and 
morions  or  sal  lets,  and  haquebutien*  similarly  appointed." 
—Planche:  Hist.  Brit.  Costume  (1847),  p.  318. 

(See  also  Blount's  Glossographia.) 
al'-maist,  adv.    [ALMOST.]    (Scotch.) 

al'-man-ac,  aT-man-ack,  ».  [In  Sw.,  Ger.,  <fc 
FT.  almanack;  Dan.  &  Dut.  almanak;  Sp.  alman- 
afc,  almanaaue;  Port,  almanack;  Ital.  almanacco. 
Apparently  Arab.  Probably  from  a/=the ;  manach 
=  a  calendar  or  diary:  from  niana,  or  manah=to 
compute;  Heb.  manah—to  distribute,  to  compute. 
Wedgwood  points  out  that  in  the  Arab,  of  Syria 
almanakh  is=climate  or  temperature.  Others  con- 
sider the  word  to  be  of  Teutonic  derivation.  Thus 
Dean  Hoare  believes  it  Anglo-Saxon.  He  says  that 
a  square  stick  on  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  carved 
the  course  of  the  moon  during  the  year,  to  fix  the 
times  of  new  and  full  moon  and  the  festival  days, 
was  called  by  them  almonaght  =  all-moon-heed. 
(Hoare :  Eng.  Roots,  1855.)  Other  derivations,  both 
Arabic  and  Teutonic,  have  been  given.] 

*1.  A  kind  of  instrument,  usually  made  of  wood, 
inscribed  with  various  figures  and  Runic  char- 
acters, and  representing  the  order  of  the  feasts,  the 
dominical  letters,  the  days  of  the  week,  the  golden 
number,  and  other  matters.  It  was  used  by  the  old 
Scandinavian  nations  for  the  computation  of  time, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical.  It  might  bo  mado  of 
leaves,  connected  like  those  of  books,  or  of  brass, 
or  horn,  or  the  skins  of  eels;  or  the  information 
might  be  cut  on  daggers,  or  on  tools  of  various 
kinds.  Such  productions  were  sometimes  called 
rimstocks,  or  primstaries,  or  runstocks,  or  run- 
staff  s,or  clogs.  Remnants  of  them  are  still  found  in 
some  English  counties. 

2.  A  small  book  primarily  designed  to  furnish  a 
calendar  or  table  of  the  days  belonging  to  the  sev- 
eral months  of  tho  year  for  which  it  is  constructed. 
It  is  known  that  an  almanac  was  published  by  the 
Greeks  of  Alexandria  about  the  second  century 
A.  D.  Almanacs  were  produced  by  Solomon  Jar- 
chu*,  about  lir»OA.  D.;  by  Purbach  1450-1461;  and 
by  Regiomontanus  between  1475  and  l.Vtti. 

H  The  En<tlixh  \<ittti'-<il  Alumnae  is  a  work  origi- 
nated in  thi»  year  17t>7,  by  Dr.  Maskelyne.the  astron- 
omer royal,  and  many  years  edited  by  him.  It 
contains  a  summary  of  the  lunar  observations  made 
at  Greenwich  Observatory,  and  by  its  aid  the  mari- 
ner observes  the  moon  and  adjacent  stars  with  his 
sextant,  and  from  comparison  of  his  observations 
with  the  positions  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac 
computes  his  longitude,  and  ascertains  tho  place  of 
hi-  ve-sfl  on  the  trackless  ocean.  This  work  con- 
tains about  &IO  pages  of  elaborate  astronomical 
tables,  constructed  specially  for  the  use  of  seamen 
irt  of  the  globe,  but  containing  valuable 


longitude  at  sea,  togetherwith  the  configuration  of 
the  satellites  on  those  occasions  when  the  planet  is 
visible,  are  successively  detailed;  besides  other 
matters  equally  valuable  to  the  mariner.  This 
almanac  has  always  been  published  three  or  four 
years  in  advance,  in  order  tnat  it  may  be  sent  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  in  time  for  the  observation  of 
tho  phenomena  described  in  its  pages.  A  similar 
work  is  published  in  this  country.  The  American 
Almanac,  first  published  at  Boston  in  1830,  em- 
braces a  great  mass  of  statistical  knowledge, 
besides  that  usually  given  in  almanacs, 
almanac -maker,  s.  A  maker  of  almanacs. 

"  Mathematicians  and  almanac-makfrs  are  forced  to  eat 
their  own  prognostics." — Gayton's  ,Yote«  on  Don  Quix., 

p.  268. 

al  mand  He,  al  mand  Ine,  al  mand  In, 
al  -m6nd-Ine,  s.  [From  Lat,  Alabandicus  (Pliny) 
—  pertaining  to  Alabanda,  a  city  of  Caria,  where 
the  mineral  was  cut  and  polished.  Alabanda  is 
said  to  have  been  called  from  Alabandus,  its  found- 
er.] A  mineral,  a  variety  of  garnet  classed  by 
Dana  under  the  heading  Iron-alumina  garnet. 
Composition :  Silica  :i6*lt  alumina  20'6,  protoxide  of 
iron  43'3= 100,  Thus  it  is  mainly  a  silicate  of  alumina 
and  protoxide  of  iron.  When  it  is  of  a  deep  red 
color  and  transparent,  it  is  called  precious  garnet; 
when  brownish-red,  or  translucent,  common  garnet, 
when  black,  melanite.  It  is  found  in  Ireland.  Nor- 
way, Greenland,  Hungary,  Brazil,  and  other  places. 
"  But  I  would  throw  to  them  back  in  mine 
Turkia  and  agate  and  almomlfne." 

Tennyson:  The  Merman,  8, 

*al  -man-dre,  s.    [ALMOND.] 

al  -man-far  -nage,  R.    [ ALMOND-FURNACE.] 

*al'-mar-y,  «•    [AMBRY.] 

*Al'-mauix,  s.    [ALMAIX.] 

*al  -maund,  s.    [ALMOND,] 

*al  -mayne-rlv'-ets.    [ALMAIX-RIYETS.] 

al-me,  al-ma,  al -mal,  s.  [Mod.  Arab,  of 
Egypt,  alme,  aJmai=the  learned;  corrupted  from 
Arab.  >iliin»h..  fem.  adj.  =  knowing,  wise.J  An 
Egyptian  dancing-girl. 

fal-md'-na,  s.  A  weight  used  in  various  parts  of 
Asia  to  weigh  saffron.  It  is  about  two  pounds. 

*al'-m«r-f  (  *al  -mer-Ie,  *.    [AMBRY.] 

*al-mlght'-I-ftil  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  almighty: 
-ful.]  In  tho  fullest  sense  possessed  of  almighty 
power. 

".     .     .     almiffhtiful  voice  of  Jesus."— Udal:  Luke  iv. 
al-mljTht'-i-iy  (gh  silent),  adv.    [Eng.  almighty ; 
-ly.]    With  almighty  power. 

al-mlght  ~I-nSss  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  almighty; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  almighty ;  omnipo- 
tence. 

"Noah.  Ask  Him  who  made  thee  greater  than  myself 
And  mine,  but  not  less  subject  to  His  own 
AlmigMiness." — Byron:  Heaven  and  Earth,  i.  3. 

il-mlght-y,  ir-mlght-f,  *Al -myglit-^e, 
*il  -myght-l,  *al  -mygt-?  (gh.  andg  silent),  a.  A 
s.  [Eng.  all;  mighty.  A.  S.  celmiht,  celmihti,  eel- 
mthtig,  ealmiht,  ealmihti,  ealmihtig,  a. ;  jElmihtiga, 
Kulmihtiga,  s.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  In  a  strict  sense :  Omnipotent;  able  to  do  every- 
thing not  inconsistent  with  the  divine  attributes, 
and  not  involving  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

"...    I  am  the  Almighty  God    .    .    ."—Gen.  xvii.  1. 
44  Insensible  of  Truth's  almighty  charms, 
Starts  at  her  first  approach,  and  sounds  to  arms!" 
Coieper:  Hope. 

2.  In  a  Joosc-  sense:  Possessed  of  groat  ability, 
strength,  or  power. 

"O  noble  almighty  Sampson,  leef  and  deere, 
Haddest  thou  nought  to  wommen  told  thy  secre." 
clKtucer:  C.  T.,  15.538-9. 

B.  As  ftubstantive :  God,  viewed  specially  in  con- 
nection with  His  omnipotence. 

"I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end- 
Ing,  saith  the  Lord,  which  is,  and  which  wax,  and  which  is 
to  come,  the  Almighty.11 — Rer.  i.  8. 

"The  trembling  queen  (th1  almighty  order  given) 
Swift  from  th'  Idwan  summit  shot  to  heaven." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad.,  bk,  xv.,  84,  85 

*al  mis,  *al  -messe  (I  silent),  *.    [ALMS.] 
*alm  -ner  (I  silent),  *.    [ALMONER.] 


S7I — f&t     fare      amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     h5r,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,  '  wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      »,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


almond 

al'-mind,  »al -maflnd  (l  silent),  s.  [In  Sw., 
Dan..  &  Ger.  manttel;  Dut.  amandel;  Fr.  amtnttli- 
(the  fruit),  amandier  (the  tree) ;  Sp.  almendra  (the 
fruit),  almcndro  (the  tree) ;  Ital.  mandola,  man- 
<Joria:  Lat.  amygdala  and  amygdalum  (the  fruit 
4ind  tho  tree  both)  ;  amygdaliis  (the  tree  only). 
From  Gr.  amygdate^  amijfidalon,  and  amygdalo&= 
the  almond  fruit  and  the  almond-tree.] 
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poisonous.  It  has,  however,  been  used  as  a  cure  in 
intermittent  fever.  It  produces  urticaria.  It  also 
relieves  intoxication. 

almond-peach,  s.  A  hybrid  between  the  almond 
and  the  peach,  cultivated  in  France. 

almond-shaped,  a.    Of  the  form  of  an  almond. 

".  .  .  round  or  almond-shaped  nodules  of  some  min- 
eral."— Lyell:  Manual  ofOeol.,  4th  ed.,  ch.  ixviii. 

almond-tree,  s.    [ALMOND.] 

"And  I  said,  I  see  a  rod  of  an  almond-tree." — Jer.  i.  11. 

"  Not  B  vine,  not  an  almond-tree,  was  to  be  seen  on  the 
slopes  of  the  sunny  hills  round  what  had  once  been 
Heidelberg."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

al  -m&nd-me,  s.    [ALMAXDITE.] 
al  -m6nd-w6rts  (I  silent),  s.pl.    [Rug.  almond ; 
worts.}    Lindley's  name  for  the  order    Drupaceae 

(q.  v.). 


alnager 


Almond  (Amygdalus  Communis). 
(Leaves,  Flowers,  and  Fruit.) 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Tho  fruit  of  the  almond-tree.    It  is  a  slight 
ovate  drupe,  externally   downy.     There   are   two 
Tarieties  of  it,  the  one  sweet  and  the  other  bitter. 
Sweet   almonds   are   eaten.     Taken   in   moderate 
amount  they  are  nutritive  and  demulcent,  but  con- 
sumed in  large  quantities  they  are  purgative.  Bitter 
almonds  contain  prussic  acid,  and  eaten  in  large 
quantities  are  poisonous.    The  distilled  water  con- 
taining their   concentrated    essence,  if  drank,   is 
almost  instantly  fatal.    Brandy  and  ammonia  may 
be  given  as  an  antidote. 

",  .  .  spices  and  myrrh,  nuts  and  almonds,"  —  Gen. 
iliii.ll 

"Pound  an  almond,  and  the  clear  white  color  will  be 
Altered  into  a  dirty  one,  and  the  sweet  taste  into  an  oily 
'One,"—  Locke. 

2.  Tho  tree  on  which  tho   fruit   now   described 
$?rows,  the  Amygdaliis  communis,  of  which  there  are 
two  varieties,  the  A.  communis,  simply  so  termed, 
and  the  A.  communa,  var.  amaro,  or  bitter  almond. 
Tho  former  has  pink  and  the  latter  white  flowers. 
They  bloom  very  early  in  tho  season.  The  leaves  are 
oblons^lanceolate,  with  serrated  margins.      Both 
Tarieties   are    found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  the 
«weet  one  being  the  more  common.     They   seem 
to  have  come  originally  from  Persia,  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  the  north  of  Africa.    [AMYGDALUS.] 

If  Almond  in  Scripture  seems  correctly  translated. 
"Many  varieties  of  the  almond  are  cultivated,  differing 
in  the  nature  of  their  fruits."  —  Treas.  of  Botany. 

B.  Technically: 

I.  Among  lapidaries:  Pieces  of  rock  crystal  used 
in  adorning  branch  candlesticks. 
n.  Anatomy: 

1.  Almonds  of  the  throat,  or  tonsils:  Two  round 
•glands  placed  at  the  basis  of  the  tongue  on  either 
sidt-.    Each  has  a  large  oval  sinus  opening  into  the 
fauces.     This,  with  a  number  of  smaller  sinuses 
inside  it.  discharge  a  mucous  substance  designed 
to  moisten  and  lubricate  the  fauces,  larynx    and 
oesophagus. 

2.  Almonds  of  the  ears  :  An  inaccurate  name  some- 
times given  to  the  almonds  of  the  throat,  or  tonsils. 

"The  tonsils,  or  almonds  of  the  ears,  are  also  frequently 
swelled  in  the  king's  evil  ;  which  tumor  may  be  very  well 
•reckoned  a  species  of  it."  —  Wiseman:  Surg. 

C.  In  composition  :  Among  tho  compounds  are  the 
following  : 

almond  -blossom,  s.  The  blossom  of  the  almond- 
tree. 

"Where  all  about  your  palace-walls 
The  sun-lit  almond-bl<m«om  shakes." 

Tennyson;  To  the  Queen. 

almond-flower,  s.   The  flower  of  the  almond-tree. 

"Springs  out  of  the  silvery  almond-flower, 
That  blooms  on  a  leafless  bough." 

Moore;  LallaKookh;  Light  of  the  Haram. 

almond-furnace,  alman-furnace,  or  sweep,  s. 

Mech.:  A  kind  of  furnace  used  by  refiners  to  sep- 
arate metals  from  cinders  and  other  dross.  By 
moans  of  it  also  tho  slags  of  litharge  left  in  refining 
silver  are  reduced  by  the  aid  of  charcoal  again  to 
lead. 

almond-leaved  willow,  *.  Salix  amygdalina, 
now  ranked,  not  as  a  distinct  species,  but  simply  as 
a  variety  or  S.  triattdra,  tho  blunt-sti  puled  trian- 
drons  willow. 

"Trees  more  and  more  fady,  till  they  end  in  &nalmond~ 
Wttltnr. 


almond-oil,  bitter  almond-oil,  or  benzole 
aldehyde,  s. 

GHem.:  An  oil  obtained  by  pressing  almonds.  Tho 
•nil  of  bitter  almonds,  at  least  when  impure,  is  very 


religious  house,  there  being  an  ancient  canon 
which  specially  enjoined  each  monastery  to  spend 
a  tenth  part  of  its  income  in  alms  to  tho  poor.  By 
an  ancient  canon  also,  all  bishops  were  required  to 
keep  almoners.  Kings,  queens,  princes,  and  other 
people  of  rank  had  similar  functionaries. 

".  .  .  the  chaplain  and  almoner  of  the  queen  dow- 
ager."— Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

al-mbn-ry",  *alm-ryc,  *alm-er-y*  (l  silent), 
*awme-br^,  *awm -er-j'.s.  [Fr.  aumonerie;  Ital. 
elemosinieria.] 

1.  The  place  where  an  almoner  resides,  or  where 
alms  are  distributed  or  stored  for  distribution. 

"  The  queen's  royal  alms  were  distributed  on  Saturday 
by  Mr.  Hanby,  at  the  almonry  office."— Times,  April  16, 

2.  Sometimes  confounded  with  AMBRY  (q.  v.). 

al  -most,  *al  -moste,  *al'-mest,  *all  most,  adv. 
&  adj.  [Eng.  all;  jnost.] 

1.  As  adverb:  Nearly,  well  nigh;  very  nearly 
approaching  the  whole. 

"And  Paul  said,  I  would  to  God,  that  not  only  thou,  but 
also  all  that  hear  me  this  day,  were  both  almost,  and  alto- 
gether such  as  I  am,  except  these  bonds." — Acts  nvi.  29. 

|2.  As  adjective:  Well  nigh;  all  but. 

"...    between  the  first  rudiments  of  an  art,  and  its 

almost  perfection." — Goldsmith:  Polite  Learning. 

alms,,  *almef  (I  silent),  *al-mess,  *al -messe, 
*al  -m5s,  *el  -messe,  a.  [A.  S.  celmesse,  celma^se, 
celmysse,  almes.  In  Sw.  almosor;  Dan.  almisser; 
Dut.  aalmoes;  Ger.  almosen;  Fr.  aumone;  Norm. 
Fr.  almoynes ;  Sp.  limosna ;  Port,  esmola ;  Ital. 
limosfna;  Low  Lat.  eleemosyna;  Gr,  eleemosyne= 
(1)  pity,  mercy^  (2)  charity,  alms;  eleeo  =  to  have 
pity;  eleos  =  pity.  Thus  alms  in  English,  when 
traced  to  its  origin,  is  really  the  Greek  word  elee- 
mosyne  corrupted ;  and  the  fact  that  so  long  a 
Greek  word  smmld  have  been  worn  away  into  so 
short  an  English  one,  is  fitted  to  suggest  that  in 
these  islands  during  the  Middle  Ages  it  can  scarcely 
ever  have  been  out  of  people's  lips.  The  Continental 
nations,  it  will  bo  observed,  have  not  yet  succeeded 
in  reducing  the  six  Greek  syllables  into  less  than 
throo  or  two;  wo  have  cut  it  away  into  a  mono- 
syllable, not  susceptible  of  much  further  reduction. 
There  must  have  been  among  our  ancestors  much 
charity  or  much  mendicancy,  or  much  of  both  one 
and  tho  other.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language:   Money,  food,   clothing, 
or  anything  else  given  as  a  gratuity  to  relievo  the 
poor.    [OBLATION.] 

H  The  s  of  the  word  alms  is  not  tho  sign  of  tho 
plural ;  it  is  the  s  of  the  Greek  word.  Alms  is  now, 
however,  often  used  as  a  plural. 

"...  whan  a  freeman  by  kyn  or  burthe  is  con- 
streigned  by  povert  to  eten  the  almes  of  his  enemyes."— 
Chaucer:  Talc  of  Mel  the  us. 

"  Hir  hond  mynistre  of  fredom  and  almesse." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4.588. 

"...  who  seeing  Peter  and  John  about  to  go  into 
the  temple,  asked  an  alms."—  Acts  Hi.  3. 

B.  Technical!!/: 
In  Law : 

(a)  Reasonable  alms:   A  certain  portion  of  tho 
lat.--;  of  intestate  persons  allotted  to  the  poor. 

(b)  Tenure  by  free  aim*,  or  frank  almoyne :  Ten- 
ure of  property  which  is  liable  to  no  rent  or  service. 
Tho  term  is  especially  applied  to  lands  or  other 
property  left  to  churches  or  religious  houses  on 
condition  of   praying   for  the  soul  of  tho  donor. 
Many  of  the  old  monasteries  and  religious  houses 
in  Britain  obtained  lands  in  this  way,  which  were 
froo  from  all  rent  or  service.    In  the  United  States 
churches,  schools  and  charitable  institutions  are 
free  from  taxation. 

alms-basket,  s.  The  basket  in  which  money  or 
provisions  are  put  in  order  that  they  may  bo  given 
at  the  fitting  time  in  alms. 

"Cf>*st.  Oh,  they  have  lived  long  in  the  alms-basket  of 
words!" — Shakesp.:  Love's  Labors  Lost,  v.  1. 


alms-box,  s.  A  box  for  the  reception  of  money  or 
provisions  to  be  given  in  alms.  Anciently  alms  were 
collected  in  such  boxes  both  in  churches  and  in  pri- 
vate houses. 

alms-chest,  a.  A  chest  for  the  reception  of 
money  or  provisions  to  be  given  as  alms. 

alms-deed,  s.  A  deed,  of  which  the  essence  was 
giving  of  alms,  an  act  of  charity. 

"...  this  woman  [Dorcas]  was  full  of  good  works, 
and  alms-tleeds  which  she  did."—  Acts  ix.  36. 

"  And  so  wear  out,  in  alms-deed  and  in  prayer, 
The  sombre  close  of  that  voluptuous  day, 
Which  wrought  the  ruin  of  my  lord  the  king," 

Tennyson:  Guinevere. 

*alms-drinlt,  s.  Wine  contributed  by  others  in 
excess  of  one's  own  share. 

"  1  Serv.  They  have  made  him  drink  alms-drink." 

Shakesp.;  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  7. 

'alms-folk,  s.    Persons  supported  by  alms. 

"  This  knight  and  his  lady  had  the  character  of  very 
good  alms-folks,  in  respect  of  their  great  liberality  to 
the  poor."—  Strype:  Ann.  of  the  Ref.,  i.  233. 

alms-giver,  s.  A  person  who  gives  liberal  alms 
to  the  poor. 

"The  fugitives  of  Palestine  were  entertained  at  Alex- 
andria by  the  charity  of  John,  the  Archbishop,  who  in 
distinguished  among  a  crowd  of  saints  by  the  epithet  of 
alms^ffver." — Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xlvi. 

alms-giving,  s.    The  giving  of  alms. 

"Mercifulness,  and  alms-giving,  purgeth  from  all  sins, 
and  delivereth  from  death."— Homilies.  Bk.  2,  "  Of  Alms- 
deeds." 

alms-house,  *almess-house,  s. 
1.  A  house  designed  for  tho  support  of  the  poor 
on  a  private  charitable  foundation. 

"  And,  to  relief  of  lazars,  and  weak  age 
Of  indigent  faint  souls  past  corporal  toil, 
A  hundred  almshouses  right  well  supplied." 


, 

right  well  supplied." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  L  L 


2.  A  poorhouse,  what  is  now  called  a  workhouse. 
A  house  designed  for  the  support  of  the  poor  upon 
public  rates. 
"  Only,   alas  !  the  poor,    who  had  neither  friends  nor 

attendants, 

Crept  away  to  die  in  the    almshouse,  home  for  the 
homeless."  —  Longfellow;  Evangeline,  pt.  ii.,  v.  5. 

*alms-man,  *almes-mann,  s.  A  man  who  lives 
by  alms.  [BEDESMAN.] 

"  My  gay  apparel  for  an  almsman's  gown." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  //.,  Hi.  3. 

*alms-people,  s.    People  supported  by  alms. 
"They  be  bound  to  pay  four  shillings  the  week  to  the 
six  almspeople."  —  Weever;  Funeral  Monuments. 

tal-mu-can  -tar,  tal-mii-can  -ter,  tal-ma- 
can  -tar,  tal-mo-can  -tar,  s.  [Arab.,  whence  Fr. 
almicantarat;  Ital.  almucantaro,]  A  circle  drawn 
parallel  to  the  horizon.  Generally  used  in  tho 
plural  for  a  series  of  parallel  circles  drawn  through 
the  several  degrees  of  the  meridian.  They  are  the 
same  as  what  are  now  called  parallels  of  altitude* 

almucantar's  Staff,  s.  An  instrument  commonly 
made  of  pear-tree  or  box,  with  an  arch  of  fifteen 
degrees,  used  to  take  observations  of  the  sun  about 
the  time  of  its  rising  and  setting,  in  order  to  find 
the  amplitude,  and  consequently  the  variation  of 
the  compass. 

aT-muse,  a'u-mace,  s.  [Low  Lat.  almucium,] 
A  cover  for  the  head,  worn  chiefly  by  monks  and 
ecclesiastics.  It  was  square,  and  seems  to  have 
been  the  original  of  tne  _  square  caps  worn  by 
students  in  some  universities,  schools  and  cathe- 
drals. 

al-mud.s.    [Sp.] 

In  Spain  and  Barbary  :  A  measure  for  corn.  It 
contains  about  half  a  bushel. 


al    mud,  a.    [Turkish,  fr.  Sp.  almud  (?).] 
MTJDE.]    A  measure  used  in  Turkey  and  Egypt.    It 
is  =  l'151  imperial  gallons. 

al'-mUde,  s.  [Port.]  A  wine  measure  used  in 
Portugal.  The  almude  of  Lisbon  is=3'7  imperial 
gallons,  that  of  Oporto=5*6. 

al  -mfig,  8.    [ALGTJM.] 

al-mu-£6-a,  s.    [Corrupted  Arabic.] 

Astrol.:  A  certain  configuration  of  the  five  plan- 
ets, in  respect  to  tho  sun  and  moon,  correspondent 
to  that  which  is  between  the  hours  of  those  planets 
and  the  sun's  and  moon's  hours.  (Bees:  Cyclop.) 

al-my"  gh-ty1,  a.  &  s.    [ALMIGHTY.] 

fal'-na&e,  faul  -na£e,  s.  [Fr.  aunage:  O.  Fr. 
nulnnfjfl  from  <n<H--  =  aii  ell.]  [ELL.]  Measure- 
ment by  an  ell  as  a  standard  ;  ell-measure.  (Cowel.) 

tal  -na£-5r,  taul  -na&-3r,  s.  [Eng.  alnage,  or  aul~ 
nage;  -er.]  An  officer  whoseoriginal  function  it  was 
to  bxaminowoolon  cloth,  ascertain  that  it  was  of  the 
proper  length,  affix  to  it  a  seal  testifying  to  the  fact, 
and  then  collect  alnage-duty.  Next,  a  searcher  and 


o^;     p6ut,    Jtfwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     af ;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -lion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      deL 


Alnath 

a  measurer  relieved  him  of  part  of  his  work,  leav- 
ing him  only  the  alnage  to  collect ;  and  finally  this, 
and  with  it  iiis  office,  was  swept  away  by  the  Act  11 
and  12  William  III.,  c.  20. 

til  -nath,  tAll  -nath,  s.  [Corrupted  Arabic.] 
The  first  star  in  the  horns  of  Aries,  whence  the  first 
mansion  of  the  moon  derives  its  name. 

"  And  by  his  thre  speeres  in  his  worchinc:, 
He  knew  ful  wel  how  fer  Allnath  was  scnove 
Fro  the  heed  of  thilk  fixe  Aries  above, 
That  in  the  fourthe  speere  considred  is." 

Cliaucer:  C.  T.,  11,592-5. 
*aln  e-way,  adv.    [ALWAY.] 
*al -night  (9/1  mute),  s.    [Eng.  all;  night.']    "A 
service  which  they  call  alnight  is  a  great  cake  of 
wax,  with  the  wick  in  the  midst :  whereby  it  cometh 
to  pass  that  the  wick  fetcheth  the  nourishment 
farther  off."    (Bacon.) 

il-nil  -am,  «.  [Corrupted  Arabic.]  A  fixed  star 
of  magnitude  2Vi,  called  also  (Epsilon)  Orionis. 

al-nu8,s.  [Possibly  from  the  Heb.  elon=a  strong 
tree,  an  oak;  from  H(=(l)  to  revolve,  (2)  to  be  strong. 
According  to  Thfiis,  alnus  is  from  the  Celtic  a/= 
near,  and lan=a  river  (or  rather=the  tide).]  [AL- 
DER. 1  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Betulacese  (Birch-worts).  The  flowers  are  monce- 
ceous  and  amentaceous.  In  the  barren  ones  the 
scale  of  the  catkin  is  three-lobed.  with  three  flow- 
ers ;  the  perianth  is  four  partite ;  the  stamina,  four. 
In  those  which  are  fertile  the  scale  of  the  catkin  is 
subtrifid  with  three  flowers,  and  there  is  no  perianth. 
The  ovary  is  two-celled,  two-ovuled,  but  only  one 
ovule  reaches  perfection. 

ta-16 -djP,  «.  [ALLODIAL.]  Inheritable  land. 
(Wharton's  Law  Lexicon.) 

al-6e,  *.  [InSw.  aloeOrt;  Dan.,  Dut.,  Ger.,  Sp., 
and  Ital.  aloe;  Port,  aloe,  aloes:  Fr.  aloes :  Lat. 
aloe ;  Gr.  aloe.  Not  the  same  as  the  aghil  of  some 
Hindoo  languages.]  [See  AGALLOCH,  AOILA.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Any  species  of  the  genus  described  under  B,  or 
even  of  one,  such  as  Agave,  with  a  close  analogy 
to  it. 

IT  The  American  aloe  is  the  Agave  Americana,  an 
Amaryllid. 

2.  The  aloe  of  Scripture,  which  is  probably  the 
agallochum.    Royle  believes  that  the  reason  why 
the  aloe  proper  and  the  agallochum  became  con- 
founded   was   that  alloeh,   alloet,   or   allieh,  the 
Arabic  name  of  the  latter,  closely  resembled  eluta. 
the   appellation   given    to  the  former   in  various 
Hindoo  tongues.    [See  AGALLOCH.] 

B.  Technically: 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Liliaceffi,  or  Lily-worts,  and  constituting  the  typ- 
ical genus  of  the  section  called  Aloinse.  The  species 
are  succulent  herbs,  shrubs,  or  even  trees,  with 
erect  spikes  or  clusters  of  flowers.  They  are  used 
in  the  West  Indies  for  hedges ;  the  juice  is  purg- 
ative, and  the  fibres  are  made  into  cordage  or  coarse 
cloth. 

al  -6e§,  *al  -elg,  s.    [ALOE.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally: 

1.  The  drug  described  under  B. 

2.  The  aloes  of  Scripture.  [Heb.  ahdlim,  Prov.  vii. 
17;  altaloth,  Ps.  xlv.  8;  Spngiv.  14.    Gr.  aloe,  John 
xix.  :<!).  I  The  fragrant  rosin  of  the  agalloch.    [ALOE 
(A.  2),  ALOES- WOOD,  LION-ALOES.] 

II.  Fig. :  Anything  bitter  to  the  feelings. 

•  •  And  sweetens  in  the  suffering  pangs  it  bears, 
The  aloes  of  all  forces,  shocks,  ana  fears." 

Shakeep. .-  A  Lover's  Complaint. 

B.  Technically: 

Pharm.:  The  inspissated  juice  of  the  aloe.  The 
cut-leaves  of  the  plant  are  put  into  a  tub,  the  juice 
collected  from  them,  and  either  boiled  to  a  proper 
consistence  or  exposed  to  the  sun  till  the  fluid  part 
evaporates.  There  are  four  principal  kinds,  two 
officinal.  (1)  Barbadoes  Aloes  (Aloe  Barbadensis), 
formed  from  the  juice  of  the  cut-leaf  of  Aloe  vul- 
garis.  It  is  imported  in  gourds,  and  has  a  dull 
yellowish-brown  opaque  color,  breaks  with  a  dull 
conchoidal  fracture,  shows  crystals  under  the  mi- 
croscope, has  a  nauseous  odor,  and  is  soluble  in 
proof  spirit.  (2)  Socotrino  Aloes  (Aloe  Socotrina). 
the  produce  of  several  species  of  aloes;  it  occurs  in 
reddish-brown  masses,  and  breaks  with  a  vitreous 
fracture.  Its  powder  is  a  bright  orange  color.  It  has 
a  fruity  smell.  Itcomes  from  Bombay.  (3)  Hepatic 
Aloes,  or  East  India  Aloes  non-officinal,  is  liver- 
colored  ;  its  powder  is  yellow.  (4)  Cape  Aloes,  the 


Aloes.  Aloes  acts  as  a  purgative,  affecting  chiefly 
the  lower  part  of  the  intestinal  canal.  It  increases 
the  flow  of  the  bile ;  it  often  produces  gripinc  when 
given  alone,  and  sometimes  causes  haemorrhoids. 
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The  watery  extract  of  aloes  is  free  from  these 
objectionable  properties.  Cape  Aloes  is  less  purg- 
ative. The  use  of  aloes  is  not  followed  by  consti- 
pation. Aloes  has  a  very  bitter  taste. 

aloes-resin,  «. 

Chem. :  A  substance  differing  from  resin  in  being 
soluble  in  boiling  water.  It  is  produced  by  the  oxi- 
dation of  aloine. 

aloes-wood,  s. 

Comm. :  The  name  for  a  highly  fragrant  gum  taken 
from  the  inside  of  two  trees — the  Aqttilaria  orata, 
or  Malaccensis,  a  native  of  Malacca,  and  A.  agal- 
lochum, which  grows  in  the  district  of  Silln-t .  in 
Bengal.  It  is  an  inflammable  resinous  substance. 
Some  Asiatic  nations  consider  it  as  a  cordial ;  and 
in  this  country  it  has  been  prescribed  in  cases  of 
gout  and  rheumatism.  [AGALLOCH,  A^TTILARIA, 
ALOES  (A.  2),  LIGN-ALOES.] 

al-8-et'-IC,  a.  &  e.  [InFr.  aloetique;  Port,  and 
Ital.  aloetico.] 

1.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  Aloe  genus  of  plants, 
or  to  the  substance  called  aloes;  consisting  chiefly 
of  aloes. 

".  .  .a  perceptible  smell  of  alortic  drugs."— Car- 
lyle :  Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  iii.,  chap.  iv. 

"  It  may  be  excited  by  aloetical  ecammoniate,  or  acri- 
monious medicines." — Wiseman's  Surgery. 

2.  As  substantive :  A  medicine  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient  is  aloes.    (Quincy.) 

aloetic  acid, «. 

Chem. :  An  acid  occurring  in  aloes. 

al-o-et  -I-cal,  a.  [Eng.  aloetic;  -al.]  The  same 
as  ALOETIC,  adj.  (q.  v.). 

al-o-Sx  -jfl-Sn,  s.  [Gr.  aloe,  and  ;r«;<m=wood.] 
A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants.  The  A.  agallo- 
chum produces  one  of  the  two  kinds  of  Calambac 
Eagle-wood,  or  Lign-aloes.  [LIGN-ALOES.] 

a-lSft',  adv.  &prep.  [Eng.  a=on ;  loft.]    [LOFT.] 

A.  As  adverb : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  From  a  lower  to  a  higher  situation.    (Applied 
to   an   animate   or   inanimate    being   ascending.) 
(Lit.  A  fig.) 

"Simon  also  built  a  monument  upon  the  sepulchre  of 
his  father  and  his  brethren,  and  raised  it  aloft  to  the 
sight,  with  hewn  stone  behind  and  before."—!  Maccab. 
xiii.  27. 

"  Is  temper'd  and  allay'd  by  sympathies 
Aloft  ascending." 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Kylstone. 

2.  High,  far  from  the  ground.    (Applied  to  an 
animate  or  inanimate  being  at  rest.) 

"  The  peacock  in  the  broad  ash-tree 
Aloft  is  roosted  for  the  night." 

H'ordsworth:   White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  iv. 

II.  Technically: 

Naut.:  High  above  the  deck,  in  the  rigging,  or 
even  at  the  mast-head ;  also  on  the  deck,  as  opposed 
to  below. 

"Come,  aloft,  boys,  aloft .'" 
Beattm.  •*•  Flet.:  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle. 

^  All  hands  aloft :  An  order  designed  to  call  the 
seamen  on  deck  from  below. 

B.  As  preposition:  Above. 

"Now  I  breathe  again 
Aloft  the  flood,  and  can  give  audience 
To  any  tongue,  speak  it  of  what  it  will." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iv.  2. 

il -6-&I,  s. pi.  [Gr.  alogos—(\)  without  speech, 
(2)  without  reason.]  Unreasonable  or  senseless 
people. 

"...  the  greater  number  of  our  Alogi,  who  feed  on 
the  husks  of  Christianity." — Coleridge,-  Aids  to  Inflection 
(ed.  1839),  p.  187. 

^-16  -&l-anii},  s.  pi.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  the  Logos, 
translated  "  Word"  in  John  i.  1, 14.]  [Looos.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  sect  which  arose  toward  the  end 
of  the  second  century :  they  denied  that  Christ  was 
the  Logos,  rejected  John's  Gospel  and  the  Apoc- 
alypse, and  considered  that  the  miraculous  gifts 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  had  ceased  to 
exist  in  the  Church. 

al-o-g6t  -r6ph-jf,  8.  [In  Ger.  alogotrophie.  From 
Gr.  «/o{7os=without  reason,  unreasonable:  a,  priv., 
and  logon  —  reason ;  trophc  =  nourishment;  trepho= 
to  nourish.]  Disproportionate  nourishment  or  por- 
tions of  the  body ;  over-nourishment  to  some  parts 
of  the  body  as  compared  with  others,  as  in  the  dis- 
ease callfd  the  rickets. 

al "-6-fcjf,  s.  [In  Fr.  alogie;  Gr.  alogia^W  want 
i>t  i-  i '  cm,  disrespect,  (2)  senselessness ;  a,  priv.,  and 
/oj7os=word,  reason.]  Unreasonableness  and  ab- 
surdity. (Coles.) 

al-iS-Ine,  *.    [Eng.  aloe;  -inc.] 

Chem.:  CnHuOn,  the  active  principle  in  all  aloes. 
It  crystallizes  in  needles. 
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al-o-In  -S-se,  s.    [ALOE.] 

Bot.  :  The  third  of  the  eleven  sections  into  which 
Lindley  divides  the  order  Liliaceee.  |  Lit!  A<  'i:-t.  j 

*al  -6m,  s.    [ALUM.] 

al  -6-man-Cy1,  s.  [Gr.  hafe=salt,  and  manteia— 
divination.]  Imagined  divination  by  means  of  salt. 

a-16  -na,  s.  [Derivation  uncertain.!  A  genus  of 
Entomostraca  belonging  to  the  family  Lynceidae. 
Three  species,  A.  reticulata,  A.  quadrangularis,  and 
A.ovata,  are  common. 

a-16  ne,  *al-loon'  (Eng.},  a-la  ne  (Scotch),  a.& 
adv.  [Eng.  all;  one.  In  Sw.  allena;  Dan.  ulene; 
Dut.  alleen;  Ger.  allein.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Not  in  the  company  of  others  ;  by  one's  self,  in 
solitude.     (Used  or  one  single  person  when  tem- 
porarily or  permanently  apart  from  all  others.) 

"I  watch,  and  am  as  a  sparrow  alone  upon  the  house- 
top."—  Ps.  cii.  7. 

*T  Sometimes  the  word  all  is  prefixed  to  alone  to 
render  the  idea  of  solitude  more  emphatic. 
"Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone, 
Alone  on  the  wide,  wild  sea." 

Coleridge:  Ancient  Mariner. 

T[  It  may  be  used  of  two  or  more  persons  separated 
from  all  other  company. 

"...  and  they  two  were  alone  in  the  fleld."- 
1  Kings  xi.  29. 

2.  Possessed  with  the  feeling  of  solitude. 

"Then  stirs  the  feeling  infinite,  so  felt 
In  solitude,  when  we  are  least  alone." 

Byron.-  Child*  Harold,  III.  xc. 

3.  Not  to  be  matched  ;  peerless, 

"To  her,  whose  worth  makes  other  worthies  nothing: 
She  is  alone."  —  Shakesp.:  Two  Gent.,  ii.  4. 

To  let  alone  sigrnines=to  leave  undisturbed,  to 
allow  to  remain  quiet.  It  is  used  sometimes  to  dis- 
suade one  from  officiously  aiding  a  man  quite  com- 
petent to  manage  his  own  affairs;  at  others,  to- 
caution  a  person  against  compromising  himself  by 
speech  or  action,  when  it  would  bo  wiser  to  abstain 
from  either.  (Followed  by  an  objective  case  of  & 
person  or  thing.) 

"Is  not  this  the  word  that  we  did  tell  thee  in  Egypt,. 
saying,  Let  us  alone,  that  we  may  serve  the  Egyptians?"  — 
Exod.  xiv.  12. 

f4.  Own,  peculiar. 

"  God,  by  whose  alone  power  and  conversation  we  all 
live,  move,  and  have  our  being."  —  Bentley. 

B.  As  adverb  :    Merely,  simply,  only. 

"To  God  alloon  in  herte  thus  sang  ache." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,063. 

"With  wise  reluctance,  you  would  I  extol, 
Not  for  gross  good  alone  which  ye  produce." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 
Blair  objected  to    this   adverbial   use  of  the* 


other.     An  only  child  is   one  which  has  neither 
brother  nor  sister  ;  a  child  alone  is  one  which  is  left 


happy.'  Virtue  only  makes  us  happy,  imports  that 
nothing  else  can  do  it ;  virtue  alone  makes  us  happy, 
imports  that  virtue,  by  itself,  or  unaccompanied 
with  other  advantages,  is  sufficient  to  do  it.** 
(Blair:  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles-Lettres* 
1817,  vol.  i.,  p.  230.) 

*a-16ne-lyc,  *&11  6  ne-1?,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng. 
alone ,'  -?y.] 

1.  As  adjective:  One  only. 

"  By  the  same  grace  of  God,  by  alanely  God." 

M<niitt<t'jn:  Appeal  to  Cce-sar,  p.  202. 

2.  As  adverb :  Only,  merely,  singly. 

"The  sorowe,  daughter,  which  I  make, 
Is  not  all  onely  for  your  sake." 

Gutcer:  Con/.  Am.,  b,  L 

a-16  ne-ness,  s.  [Eng.  alone;  •ness.'}  The  state 
of  existing  aloue.  (Applied  to  God.) 

"  God  being  .  .  .  alone  Himself,  and  beside  Himself 
nothing,  the  first  thing  He  did  or  posnibly  and  conceivably 
could  do,  was  to  determine  to  communicate  Himself,  and 
did  so  accordingly,  prtmo  primtim,  communicate  Himself 
out  of  His  Alonenesse  everlasting  unto  somewhat  else."— 
M<»:,it:!rjit'3  Appeal  to  Cffsar,  p.  61. 

a-louK  ,  adv.  &  prep.    [A.  S.  andlang—ou  length, 
by  the  side  of.]    [Loxo.] 
A.  As  adverb: 

1.  Iri  the  direction  of  anything  lengthwise. 
"Some  rowl  a  mighty  stone;  some  laid  along, 

And,  bound  with  burning  wires,  on  spokes  of  wheels  are 
hung."  Dryden. 

2.  Through  any  space  measured  lengthwise. 

".  .  .  we  will  go  along  by  the  king's  highway."  — 
.Vt/mb.,  ni.  22. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     fatter;      we,     we"t,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p5t,. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     sftn;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cfcr,     rfile,     fill;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


alonge 


3.  Onward,  in  motion  forward,  in  progressive 
motion, 

"Come  then,  my  friend,  my  genius,  come  along, 
Thou  master  of  the  poet  and  the  song!" — Pope. 
All  along:    The  whole  length,   full   length;    all 
throughout,  in  space  or  in  time. 

"They  were  all  along  a  cross,  untoward  sort  of  people." 
— Sou  tii. 

*  Along  by :  [Along  with.]  (Shakesp. :  Julius 
Ccesar,  ii.  1.1 

Along  with:  In  company  with,  in  union  with,  in 
conjunction  with. 

"I  your  commission  will  forthwith  dispatch; 
And  he  to  England  shall  aluny  with  you." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

Along  shore  (Naut.} :  Along  tho  shore,  as  of  a  ship 
moored  lengthwise  along  the  shore. 

Along  shoreman  :  [Loxa  SHOREMAN.] 

Lying  along:  Pressed  down  on  one  side,  as  by  the 
weight  of  soil. 

B.  As  preposition: 

(1)  In  consequence  of,  owing  to.     (Chaucer.) 

(2)  By  the  side  of. 

14  Along  the  lawn  where  scattered  hamlets  rose." 

Goldsmith;  Deserted   Village. 

*a-l5ng'e,  *al-long',  v.  t.   [Oldformof  LONG,  v.] 

To  cause  to  long  for. 

44  And  he  was  sore  alonged  after  a  good  meel." 

( -Ji, tnrer:  C.  T.,  630. 

ft-lOng  -Side,  adv.    [Eng.  along;  side.'] 

Naut. :  By  the  side  of. 

a-longst ,  arfv.    [ALONG.]    The  same  as  ALONG. 

"The  Turks  did  keep  strait  watch  and  ward  in  all  their 
ports  alonyet  the  sea  coast." — Knolles:  Hist,  of  Turks. 

a-16of ,  *a~l6of  e,  *a-16~Uf  e,  adv.  [From  all;  off. 
(Skinner,  Johnson,  <fcc.)  Cognate  with  •  aloft 
^Junius).  Probably  from  leave  (Webster).  From 
the  nautical  term  loof,  or  luff  =l*  to  turn  the  vessel 
up  into  tho  wind."  (  Wedgwood.}  The  old  spelling 
aloitfe  is  against  Skinner's  etymology,  and  in  favor 
of  that  advocated  by  Wedgwood.] 

1.  To  the  windward  of:  hence,  at  a  safe  distance 
from.  (Lit.,  or  more  or  lessjig.) 

"It  was  on  these  grounds  that  the  prince's  party  was 
now  swollen  by  many  adherents  who  had  previously  stood 
<lfoo/from  it."— Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  i. 

tft-16of  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  aloof;  -ness.]  The  state 
of  keeping  at  a  safe  distance  from.  (Lit.  oTjiq.) 
An  Ola  English  word  used  in  Rogers'  **  Naaman  the 
Syrian,"  and  revived  by  Coleridge,  who  apparently 
did  not  know  that  it  had  been  in  use  long,  before. 
{Trench:  On  Some  Defic.  in  our  Eng.  Diet.,  p.  15.) 

al-0-pe-ctir  -iis,  s.  [In  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  alope- 
<;uro;  Lat.  alopecurus;  Gr.  alopekouros,  from  alopex 
=a  fox,  and  oura=the  tail.]  Foxtail.  A  genus  of 
grasses  ((iraminaceee)  of  the  tribe  Phalarow.  Six 
species  arc  widely  diffused,  the  A.  pratensis, 
alpinus,  agrestis,  bulbosus,  aeniculahis,  andfulvus. 
The  A.  pratensis,  or  Meadow  Foxtail  Grass,  is  use- 
ful for  forming  lawns,  and  is  valuable  for  both  hay 
and  pasture,  as  are  also  A.  geniculatus  and  most 
other  species  of  the  genus. 

al-6  ~pe~9^,  s.  [Lat.  alopecia;  Gr.  alopekia,  from 
<ilopejc=a  fox.] 

1.  Old  J/erf..*  A  disease  like  the  mange  in  foxes,  in 
-which  the  hair  falls  off ;  the  fox  sickness ;  the  fox 
mange. 

2.  Mod.Med.:  (1)  The  falling  of  the  hair  from 
certain  parts  of  the  body.    (2)  Baldness, 

Sl-O'-pI-as,  s.  [Lat.  alopecias;  Gr.  alopekias.] 
A  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Squal- 


The  Thresher  (Alopias  Vulpes). 
idee,  or  Sharks.    A.  vulpes  is  the  Thresher,  or  Fox- 
shark 

al-6-p5-n6'-tus,  s,  [From  Gr.  aldpos=  fox-like, 
and  nd«M=the  back.  ]  A  genus  of  Sauriaus  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Iguanidae.  [APLONOTE.] 
a-lb'r  -Ing,  *a-lbr  -jf-mg,  s.  [ALURE.] 
al-6 -sa,  s.  [In  Ger.  &  Fr.  alose ;  Lat.  alosa  or 
•aJauso.]  A  genus  of  fishes,  of  tin-  family  Clupeida?. 
It  C9ntains  two  British  species,  the  A.  jintn.  or 
Twaito  Shad,  and  the  -1.  communist  or  Allico  Shad. 
The  shads  resemble  herrings  in  their  form  and 
structure,  but  are  so  much  larger  than  the  well- 
known  species  that  they  have  been  popularly  called 
the  mother  of  herrings.  The  Twaite  Shad  enters 
the  Thames  and  other  rivers  in  May,  and  spawns 
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there  in  July.  The  Allice  Shad  is  rare  in  the 
Thames.  The  American  Bpecies,  cu^p«a«apidiwtma1 
is  abundant  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  ascends  the 
larger  rivers  in  tho  spring  to  spawn. 

*a-16  §e,    t-~.   t.    [Norm,    aloser;     Fr.    louer=to 
praise.  ]     To  praise. 
*a~16  Sfed,  pa.  par.    [ALOSE.] 

"Too  bryng  at  his  bauer,  for  bold  thei  were, 
Ami  alosed  in  lond  for  leeflich  kni.trht *.->." 

Alisaunder  i^Skeat's  ed.),  138-9. 

al-ou-at-ta,  al-ou-at -e,  s.  A  name  of  the  Mono 
Colorado,  or  Red  Howling  Monkey  (Mycetea  sen- 
icidita,  Illiger)  of  South  America.  [MYCETES.] 

a-loud  ,  *a-16wd',  adv.  [Eng.  a ;  loud.]  Loudly; 
with  a  loud  voice. 

"...  break  forth  into  singing,  and  cry  aloud  .  .  ." 
—Ina.  liv.  1. 

"  Then  gan  the  cursed  wretch  alowd  to  cry, 
Accusing  highest  Jove  and  gods  ingrate." 

Spenser:  F.  V-,  II.,  vii.  60. 

*a-lou  e,  v.t.    [ALLOW.] 

*a-16~u -tea,  r.  [A.S.&/ufau=tobow.]  To bowto, 
"As  the  lioun  is  lorde  of  living  beastes, 
So  the  ludes  in  the  loud  almiten  him  shall." 

Alisaunder  (Skeat's  ed.),  851-2. 

a~16'-W,  a-16  we,  adv.  [Eng.  a;  low.]  Low;  in 
a  low  place;  not  high.  (Generally,  but  not  always, 
opposed  to  aloft.) 

"And  now  alow  and  now  aloft  they  fly." — Dryden. 

"Not  the  thousandth  part  so  much  for  your  learning, 
and  what  other  gifts  els  you  have,  as  that  you  will  creep 
alowe  by  the  ground."— Fox.-  Life  of  Tindal. 

fa-l<5w  ,  a.  [Eng.  a=on;  Scotch  low  =  a  blaze.] 
In  a  blaze,  on  fire. 

"  Sit  doon  and  roam,  ye  sure  the  sticks  are  a/ow."—  Scott: 
The  Pirate,  ch.  v. 

IT  To  gang  alow  (v.  i.)  =to  take  fire. 

*al-6"w  -er,  a.  or  adv.    The  same  as  ALLOVER. 

(Old  Scotch.) 
*a-!6y'se,  inter/.    [ALAS(?).] 

"  Aloyse,  aloyse,  how  pretie  it  is  !  is  not  here  a  good 
face?"—  O.P!.,  i.  226. 

a-16y  -§I-a,  s.  [Named  by  a  Madrid  botanical 
professor  after  Maria  Louisa,  Queon  of  Charles  IV. 
of  Spain.]  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Verbonacofe,  or  Verbenas.  .4.  citriodora  is 
the  Lemon-scented  Aloysia. 

alp,  s.  sing.,  but  more  often  in  tho  pi.,  Alps, 
*AlpCS.  [In  Ger.  Alpen;  Lat.  pi.  Alpes,  more 
rarely  sing.  Alpis;  Gr.  plur,  Alneis:  from  alphos, 
Lat.  a//>ws=white ;  or  from.  Irish  and  Gael.  ailp=a 
huge  mass  or  lump.] 

I.  Literally; 

1.  Plur.:  A  magnificent  chain  of.  mountains  con- 
necting France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany  and 
Austria.    They  are  of  crescent  form,  extend  about 
six  hundred  miles,  and  contain  Mont  Blanc,  the 
loftiest  mountain  in  Europe,  which  rises  15,744  feet 
above  the  lovel  of  the  sea 

2.  Sing.:  Any  high  mountain,  wherever  situated. 

"  O'er  many  a  frozen,  many  a  fiery  alp." 

Jliltnn.-  P.  L.,  bk,  il. 

"  Alp*  frown  on  Alps,  or  rushing  hideous  down, 
As  if  old  Chaos  were  again  return1  d, 
Wide  rend  the  deep,  and  shake  the  solid  pole." 

Tli»t>i*v>i:  Winter. 

II.  Fly. :    Anything  towering,  and  opposing  for- 
midable obstacles  to  the  person  who  wishes  to  sur- 
mount it,  or  to  ignore  its  existence. 
If  This  may  bo  (a)  physical — 

"Those  that,  to  the  poles  approaching,  rise 
In  billows  rolling  into  alps  of  ice." 

Thomson;  Liberty,  pt.  iv. 
Or  (6)  mental  or  moral. 

"If  the  body  bring  but  in  a  complaint  of  frigidity,  by 
that  colii  application  only,  this  adamantine  alp  of  wed- 
lock has  leave  to  dissolve."—  Milton:  Tetrachordon. 

al-pac  -a,  s.    [Sp.  American.]    The  name  given 
to  a  species  of  llama,  which  has  for  a  long  time 
back  domesticated 
in    Peru.     It    was 
first  found  by  Pi- 
zarro,      and     was 
afterward      scien- 
tifically described 
in   I.Y.tO  by  Acosta. 
Its  modern  zoolog- 
ical name  is  Auch- 
enia  Paco.    It  has 
a  long  fine  fleece, 
valuable     in     the 
woolen   manufact- 
ure.     There   is   a 
second    species   of 
llama  in  Peru,  but    _, 
its  fleece  is  short,    The  Alpaca  (Anchenia  Paco}. 
and  therefore  much  loss  valuable.    [LLAMA.] 
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*alpe,  s.  [Boucher  thinks  it  is  from  alp  =  a 
mountain,  to  which  the  tufted  head  of  the  bird  is 
hyperbolically  compared.]  A  bullfinch. 

"  For  there  was  many  a  bridde  syngyng, 
Throughout  the  yerde  al  thringyng, 
In  many  places  were  nyghtyngales, 
Alpes,  fynches,  and  wodewales." 

Chaucer:  Romaunt  of  the  Roae,  655-8. 

*alpe,  s.  [A.  S.  e/p.]  An  elephant.  (Old  Scotch.) 
Alpes-bon  (alpe8—alpe'8  =  elephant's;  6on  =  bone): 
Ivory. 

"  Thei  made  her  bodi  bio  and  blac 
Thater  was  white  so  atpesbon." 

Leg.  Cathol.,  p.  185.     (Halliwell.) 

al'-pSn-fflfiW,  s.  (Ger.  Alpen  —  tho  Alps; 
gltihe  =  glowing,  ignition.]  The  glow  from  the 
Alps. 

"On  August  23,  1869,  the  evening  Alpen-glow  was  very 
fine." — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science,  x.  Jsj. 

al  -pen-stock,  s.  [Ger,  Alpen  =  the  Alps;  stock 
=  stick.]  A  staff  used  by  an  explorer  to  aid  him  in 
ascending  tho  Alps  or  other  mountains. 

al  -pha,  s.    [Gr.  alpha.'} 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  The  first  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet. 
As  a  Greek  numeral  it  stands  for  1 ;  or  when  under- 
written by  a  point  or  dot  it  expresses  1,000. 

2.  Fi(/uratirtjl>/  : 

(a)  The  Being  of  all  others  first  existent.  (Ap- 
plied to  Christ.) 

"I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last.  .  ." — 
Bei\  i.  11. 


and  omega  of  his  existence." 
B.  Technically: 

1.  ^4s(ron. ;  Alpha  (a)  and  the  other  Greek  letters 
are  used  to  catalogue  the  stars  in  the  several  con- 
stellations, even  though  some  of  them  may  have 
Arabic   or   other    distinctive    names.     Alpha    (a) 
stands  for  the  brightest  star.    This  method  of  indi- 
cating tho  stars  in  each  constellation  in  tho  order 
of  their  brilliancy  was  first  introduced  by  Bayer,  a 
German  astronomer,  in  tho  17th  century.    It  is  still 
retained  in  modern  star-maps  and  catalogues. 

2.  Cttem.;  Alpha,  or  a,  is  used  to  distinguish  one 
of  the  modifications  of  the  same  compound,  as — 

Alpha-cymic  acid:  A  monatomic  aromatic  acid, 
CnHuOo,  formed  by  the  action  of  caustic  alkaliea 
on  cymyl  cyanide. 

Alpha-orsellicacid:  d«&i<0Ti  obtained  from  the 
South  American  variety  of  Koccella  tinctoria. 

Alpha-toluic  acid:  GgHsX7H9.CO.OH,  a  mona- 
tomic, crystalline,  aromatic  acid,  melting  at  TB'S*. 
It  is  prepared  by  boiling  benzyl  cyanide  with  strong 
potash  solution  as  long  as  ammonia  is  liberated. 

Alpha-xylic  acid:  C6H4(OH?).CH^.CO.OH,  a  crys- 
talline, aromatic,  monatomic  acid,  obtained  by 
boiling  xylyl  chloride  with  K(CN),  and  boiling  the 
resulting  xylyl  cyanide  with  potash. 

al  -pha-bgt, s.  [InBut.,Ger.  and  Fr.  alphabet; 
Sw.  and  Dan.  alfabet;  So.  and  Ital.  alfabeto;  Port. 
alphabeto;  Later  Lat.  ofTertullian  (about  195  A.  D.) 
and  of  Jerome  (about  the  end  of  tho  fourth  cent- 
ury) alphabetum  ;  Gr.  of  Epiphanius  (about  320  A. 
D.)  alphabctos,  from  Gr.  alpha=the  first,  and  betat 
the  second  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet.]  A  table 
or  list  of  characters  which  stand  as  the  signs  of 
particular  sounds.  Koppe  in  1819,  and  Gesenius  in 
1SJ7,  with  much  probability,  traced  back  most  of 
the  chief  Syro-Arabian  alphabets,  and  nearly  all 
those  current  in  Europe,  to  the  ancient  Phrenician 
one.  The  latter  investigator  constructed  an  elab- 
orate table  of  their  complex  affinities.  The  square 
Hebrew  now  used  in  printing  figures  in  this  table 
as  a  descendant  of  the  old  Aramtean,  modified  by 
the  influence  of  tho  Palmyrene  letters.  The  old 
Greek  characters  are  a  primary  offshoot  from  the 
earliest  Phoenician,  and  the  Roman  letters  are 
modifications  of  tho  Greek  alphabet.  Perhaps  the 
old  Phoenician  alphabet  itself  may  have  been  al- 
tered from  tho  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and  they 
again  from  picture  writing  like  that  by  means  of 
which  the  ancient  Mexicans  on  the  coast  sent  to 
their  government  an  intimation  that  white  men 
(Spaniards)  had  landed  in  their  country.  [HIERO- 
GLYPHICS.] Other  families  or  groups  of  alphabets 
exist  besides  those  now  indicated.  Tho  cuneiform 
letters  of  Babylon,  Assyria,  Persia,  <fcc.,  are  not 
closely  akin  to  those  now  described,  and  appear  in- 
dependent. [ABBOW-HHADHD,  CmnsiFoucn  The 
alphabets  of  nil  the  modern  languages  of  India 
have  apparently  been  derived  from  one  common 
character — tho  Devanagari.  Inscriptions  in  caves, 
on  seaN.  (Vr..  ^littw  nn  older  form  of  this  titan  that 
to  which  ono  is  accustomed  in  ordinary  Sanscrit 
books.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  sprung  from  the 
Phoenician.  [DEVANAGARI.]  Similarly  independent 
of  the  latter  tongue  and  of  each  other  are  the 
Chinese  characters,  tho  Mexican  or  Aztec  alphabet, 
ami  that  of  Yucatan.  Other  groups  may  yet  be  dis- 


b611,     b6y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     96!!,     chorus,     ghin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  —  shun;      -Uon,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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covered,  and  some  of  those  already  known  may  be 
affiliated  together.  It  will  be  observed  that  any 
division  of  mankind  formed  on  similarity  or  dis- 
similarity of  their  alphabets  would  bo  of  an  arti- 
ficial kind:  it  is  mainly  on  philology,  physiology, 
and  history  that  a  proper  ethnological  arrangement 
must  rest.  [See  A  (page  1).] 

ai'-pha-bet.  v.  f-  [From  the  substantive.]  To 
arrange  in  alphabetical  order,  to  indicate  by  means 
of  the  alphabet. 

al-pha-bet-ar'-I-an,  s.  One  engaged  in  learning 
the  alphabet. 

"Every  alphabet arian  knows  well  that  the  Latin  [for  a 
city]  is  urbs,  or  ctvitas."— Archbishop  Sancroft:  Sermons. 

*al-pha-bet -Ic,  *al-pha-bet -Ick,  al-pha- 
bet-i-cal,  a.  [In  Fr.  alphab&tique;  Sp.  &  Itul. 
alfabetico;  Port,  alphabet ico.]  Pertaining  to  the 
alphabet,  arranged  in  the  same  order  as  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet. 

"I  have  digested  in  an  alphabetical  order  all  the  coun- 
ties, corporations,  and  boroughs  in  Great  Britain,  with 
their  respective  tempers." — Stcift. 

al-pha-bet -lc-al-1?,  adv.  [Eng.  alphabetical; 
-ly~]  In  an  alphabetical  manner,  in  the  order  in 
which  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  stand. 

"I  had  once  in  my  thoughts  to  contrive  a  grammar, 
more  than  I  can  now  comprise  in  short  hint-:  and  a  dic- 
tionary, alphabetically  containing  the  words  of  the  lan- 
guage which  the  deaf  person  is  to  learn." — Holder;  Ele~ 
ments  of  Speech. 

al  -pha-bet-Is,m,  «•  [Ens.  alphabet;  -ism.']  No- 
tation by  means  of  alphabets  instead  of  by  symbols 
for  ideas. 

"...  then  from  this  to  alphalittism,  in  which  the 
syllable  is  no  longer  denoted  by  an  invisible  symbol,  but 
IB  resolved  into  vowel  and  consonant,  each  with  its  own 
accepted  sign."— Eiicyclup.  Brit.  (,Uth  ed. ),  "Alphabet." 

Al -phard,  s.  [Corrupted  Arabic.]  A  fixed  star 
of  the  second  magnitude,  called  also  Alpha  Hydra, 
or  Cor  Hydne=the  heart  of  the  Hydra. 

Al-phec -ca»  «•  [Corrupted  Arabic  (?).]  A  fixed 
star  of  magnitude  2l/£,  called  also  Alpha  Coronas 
Borealis. 

al-phe -I-dse,  s.  pi.  A  family  of  decapod,  long- 
taik'd  Crustaceans.  [ALPHEUS.] 

al-phe  -nix,  s.  [Arab.  a/=the;  Lat. phcenix,  the 
fabulous  bird  so  called.  ]  [PHOENIX.]  White  barley 
sugar.  [BARLEY  SUGAR.] 

&1 -ph§r-atz,  s.  [Corrupted  Arabic.]  A  fixed 
star  or  the  first  magnitude,  called  also  Alpha  \n- 
dromedee. 

al-phe -us,  s.  [Alpheus,  a  river  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, or  a  fabled  god  presiding  over  it.]  A 
genus  of  Crustaceans,  the  typical  one  of  the  family 
Alpheidee. 

ll  -phlrk,  s.  [Corrupted  Arabic.]  A  fixed  star 
of  the  third  magnitude,  called  also  Beta  Cephei. 

il-phl  -t&-man-§f ,  «.  [Gr.  «//>/uYon=poeled  or 
pearl-barley,  or  barley-meal ;  manteia— prophecy 
or  divination.]  Divination  by  means  of  barley-meal. 

ll-phon  -sin,  Al-phon -sine,  «.  [From  Al- 
phonso  X.,  King  of  Castile  and  Leon.]  Pertaining 
to  the  above-mentioned  Alphonso. 

Alphonsin  tables,  s.  pi.  Astronomical  tables, 
published  in  A.  D.  1:252.  which  had  been  prepared 
under  the  patronage  of  tho  sovereign  just  named, 
by  certain  Jews  of  Toledo. 

al-phon.  -Sin,  s.  [From  Alphonso  Ferri.  a  Neapol- 
itan physician,  who  lived  in  the  16th  century. J  An 
instrument  invented  by  the  above-mentioned  Al- 
phonso Ferri  for  extracting  bullets  from  gunshot 
wounds.  It  consists  of  three  branches,  closed  by  a 
ring.  When  inserted  into  a  wound,  tho  ring  is 
drawn  back,  so  as  to  allow  the  branches  to  separate 
and  take  hold  of  tho  ball.  Then  the  ring  is  pushed 
from  the  haft,  by  which  means  the  branches  grasp 
the  ball  firmly,  and  permit  of  its  being  extracted. 

al  phus,  s.  [From  Gr.  alphos=n  dull  white 
leprosy,  or  letter,  found  especially  on  the  face;  the 
same  which  is  called  in  Latin  ritili</<>. ) 

Med. :  With  the  same  meaning  as  the  correspond- 
ing Greek  word.  (See  etymology.) 

*al  phyn.  *al-phyne,  *al-fyn,  *al-fin,  *au-fyn, 
s,  [Probably  a  Persian  or  Arabic  word.]  A  name 
for  the  bishop  in  chess. 

"He  byheld  the  kyng  sette  yn  the  pley  .  .  .  among 
aufyns  and  pownys." — Gesta  Ifomnnvrttm  (ed.  HerrtageJ, 
p.70. 

al  -pl-£ene,  a.  [Lat.  Alpca;  or  Gr.  Atpeia,  and 
fjpnnno  to  engender.]  Produced  in  Alpine  districts 
or  countries  ;  growing  in  Alpine  regions. 

Al-plne,  a.  &  «.  fin  Fr.  Alpin;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
Alpino,  from  Lat.  Aipitius.] 

A.  As  adjvtx-'  ;  * 

1.  Pertaining  to  tho  Alps,  or  to  any  lofty 
mountain. 

"He  was  a  creature  of  the  Alpine  sky." 

II-  ili'lii.':     !.'<".!«••  "///If   Alp9,  21. 


Alpinia  Nutans. 
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2.  Growing  on  the  Alps,  or  growing  on  any  high 
mountain.  Applied  especially  to  plants  which  are 
at  home  in  elevated  regions,  or,  if  natives  of  the 
plain,  have  their  structure  modified  to  adapt  them 
to  the  high  and  ungenial  localities  which  they  now 
inhabit. 

B.  As  substantive :  The  Alpine  Strawberry,  which 
is  a  variety  of  the  Wood  Strawberry,  Frayaria 
vesca. 

Alpine-brook,  *.  A  species  of  Saxifrage;  the 
Saxifraya  rivularis. 

Alpine-stock,  s.    [ALPENSTOCK.] 

al-pln  -I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Prosper  Alpinus,  an 
Italian  botanist  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century.] 
A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  tho  order  Zingibcra- 
cete,  or  Ginger- 
worts.  Some  of 
the  species,  as,  for 
instance,  the  A. 
nuti'iis,  are  very 
beautiful.  Their 
rhizomes  possess 
aromatic  and 
stimulating  prop- 
erties. The  Ga- 
langa  major  of 
druggists,  and  the 
Cardamoms  of 
commerce,  aro 
produced  by  spe- 
cies of  Alpinia. 
[GALANGA,  CAR- 
DAMOM.] The 
fresh  roots  of  the 
A.  galanga  a  re 
used  to  season  fish 
and  for  other  eco- 
nomical purposes.  They  and  the  rhizomes  of  A. 
racemosa  are  used  by  Indian  doctors  in  cases  of 
dyspepsia.  In  infusion,  they  are  deemed  useful 
also  in  coughs.  The  root  of  tho  A.  aromatica, 
which,  as  its  name  implies,  is  finely  aromatic,  is 
employed  in  Bengal  as  a  carminative  and  stom- 
achic. 

alp  -1st,  alp  -I-a,  s.  [Fr..  Sp.  and  Port,  alpiste.] 
A  small  seed  used  for  feeding  birds.  It  is  derived 
from  a  species  of  canary-grass  (Phalaris). 

al-quiere,  al-queire.s.  [Port.]  A  measure  used 
in  Portugal  and  Brazil.  The  alquiereof  Portugal  is= 
0*36  of  an  imperial  bushel ;  the  alquiero  of  Rio,  in 
Brazil=one  imperial  bushel. 

al-reaa-f,  *al-read  -le,  all  read-?,  adv. 
[Eng.  all;  ready.  In  Dan.  alfarede.]  Properly  all 
ready,  completely  prepared;  but  generally  used  to 
mean  at  a  bygone  time,  or  commencing  at  a  bygone 
time,  and  ending  now,  or  previously  to  some  event 
which  has  occurred. 

"Is  there  anything  whereof  it  may  be  said.  See,  this  is 
new  ?  it  hath  been  already  of  old  time,  which  was  before 
us." — Eccles.  i.  10. 

*f  It  may  be  used  in  the  future  perfect  tense;  as, 
"Long  before  the  formal  decision  of  the  judge,  tho 
verdict  of  public  opinion  will  already  have  been 
given." 

*alS,  adv.  &  conj.    [ALSO.] 

Al-sa-tian,  Al-sa -cian,  s.  [From  Alsatia= 
Alsace.] 

1.  A  native  of  Alsatia,  or  Alsae-'.  a  Herman   terri- 
tory between  the  Rhine  and  the  Yosges  mountains, 
long  in  French  possession,  but  re-taken  by  Germany 
during  the  war  of  1^70-1. 

2.  One  of  the  names  adopted  by  those  debtors 
and  others  who  fled  to  a  sanctuary  to  avoid  im- 
prisonment. 

*[  The  term  was  applied  in  the  17th  century  to 
the  outlaws  who  lived  in  Whitefriars,  which  went 
by  the  name  Alsatia.  {See  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
Fortunes  of  Nigel.) 

al-seg  -no,  adv.  [Ital.  segno=&  sign,  mark, 
index.]  [SIGN.] 

Music:  "To  the  sign."  A  direction  given  to  a 
singer  or<  player  to  go  back  to  tin1  >Urn  -S.  ami  re- 
peat the  music  from  that  place.  It  is  an  expedient 
to  save  the  space  and  trouble  of  printing  tho  same 
notes  twice  over. 

Al-shain,  s.  [Corrupted  Arabic.]  A  fixed  star 
of  magnitude  3*£»  called  also  Beta  Aquiie*. 

al-sln-a  Hjeous,  a.  [Eng.  and  Lat.  alsine;  Eng. 
suff.  -aceous.]  Pertaining  to  tho  genus  \l-ino,  or 
to  duckweed;  resembling  chick  wood  in  some  par- 
ticular. An  (il liliaceous  corolla,  in  Link's  classifi- 
cation, is  one  with  short,  distant  claws. 

al-Sl'-ne,  s.  [Sp.  &  Lat.  filxinc;  (Jr.  (ilsi»< .  A 
plant,  probably  chickweed;  from  ateo*=a  grove.) 
Chickweed,  an  old  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  order  CaryophyllaceflB  rciove-wortsi.  It  is  now 
broken  up,  tho  species  being  distributed  among  the 
genera  Arenaria,  Stellaria,  and  Sper^ularia.  ,-1/x//*.- 
media  is  the  Linnapan  name  for  the  ( 'ommmi  CHick- 
\ver-tl,  now  called  ^t'-flfirin  ntvtlia. 
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al-Sl  -nS-86,  s.pl.  [From  alsine  (q.  v.)-] 
Bot.:  One  of  tho  three  sub-orders  into  which  the* 
Caryophyllacere  (Clove-worts)  are  divided.  The* 
sepals  aro  distinct,  and  when  equal  in  number  to- 
the  stamens,  are  opposite  to  thorn.  They  have  a 
close  affinity  to  the  SUeneEe,  though  having  far  less 
conspicuous  flowers. 

ai-sd,  *alse,  *als,  *als'-wa,  adv.  &  conj.  [A.  S. 

c<tl$n'ftt  c«//.s-w<*,  trlx/ra.  ttlxirtt.     Altto  is  etymologic* 
ally  tho  same  as  as  (q.  y.).] 
1.  Also,  likewise,  in  like  manner,  even  as. 
".    .    .    thereof  was  William,  a-wondred  und  tneliors 
alBe."— William  of  Palcrnc  (Skeut's  ed.),  2,503. 

"...    and  for  the  peril  als."—Ibid.,  996. 
*2.  As.    [See  etymology.    See  also  AS.] 

"  Also  fresch  as  the  hank."— Joseph,  of  Arim.,  5i)3. 
Also  wel:    As  well. 

"He  seigh  the  peple  thorw  peine,  passen  in-to  helle, 
Also  wel  the  holyeste  heolde  thider  euene 
As  the  moste  fooles."  Joseph  of  Arim,,  112,  113. 


al  s6ph  -I-la,  c.  [Gr.  alsos=a  grove;  philo$=& 
friend,  j  A  genus  of  ferns,  most  of  them  arborescent*. 
They  occur  in  tropical  America,  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  Australia- 
About  sixty-five  species  are  known. 

als-t6'-nl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Alston,  once  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  Edinburgh.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
belonging  to  the  order  Apocynacese,  or  Dog-banes. 
The  -4.  scholaris  has  wood  as  bitter  as  gentian. 

als  -t6n-Ite,  s.  [Named  from  Alston  in  Cumber- 
land, near  which  it  is  found.] 

Min.  .*    The  same  as  Bromlite  (q.  v.). 

als-troe-mer -I-a,  s.  [Named  aftor  Baron 
Claudius  Alstroemer,  of  Sweden,  who,  when  travel- 
ing in  Europe,  sent  many  plants  to  Linnaeus.]  A. 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Amarylli- 
dacete.  They  are  beautiful,  and  A.  liotu  is  highly 
fragrant.  The  A.  salsella  is  a  diapnoretic  ana 
diuretic;  the  A.  ornata  is  astringent,  and  a  kind  of 
arrowroot  is  made  in  Chili  from  the  roots  of  the* 
A.  pallida. 

*als'-wll-l,  *alss  -wile,  adv.     [A.  S.  altwile  or 
eallswilc:  aJs=as,  £  wife = such.]    Even  as,  likewise* 
"And  good  let  oc  thu  hem  bi-se 

Alstoilc  nls  hem  bihu[f  Jlik  bee." 
Story  <>f  Gen.  and  Exod.  (ed.  Morris),  4,107-8. 

alt,  s.  &  a.    [Gor.]    [ALTO.] 

Al-taMc,  a.    [ALTAITE.]    [TURANIAN.] 

Al-talr  ,  s.  [Corrupted  Arabic.)  A  fixed  star  of 
magnitude  1^4,  called  also  Alpha  Aquila*. 

al-ta'-ite,  s.  [Named  from  the  Altai  or  Altaian 
range  of  mountains  in  Central  Asia  j  Altai  in  some 
Tartar  tongues  is=a  gold  mountain.]  A  mineral 
placed  by  Dana  in  his  Galena  division.  It  is  a  com- 
pound analogous  to  Hessite.  It  is  tin  white,  with 
a  yellowish  tinge.  A  specimen  consisted  of  tellu- 
rium 37,  lead  47'84,  silver  11 '30,  and  gold  3'S6=100. 

al  -tar,  *al-ter,  *al-tere,  *aul -ter,  *&  u- 
tSr,  *a  w-tSr,  s.  [A.  S.  alter.  In  Sw.  altare;  Dam 
alt<  r;  Dut.  aUaar;  Ger.,  Sp.  &  Port,  altar;  Fr. 
inttel ;  Ital.  altare.  From  Lat.  altar  or  altare=&n. 
altar,  especially  one  higher  and  more  splendidly 
adorned  than  an  ara.  From  attus=lugh.J 

A.  Literally:  An  erection  made  for  the  offering; 
of  sacrifices  for  memorial  purposes,  or  for  some 
other  object. 

1.  In   I'-ifri'irrhial  tiniest.    An  altar  designed  for 
sacrifice  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  early  as  th& 
time  of  Noah  (Gen.  viii.  20).    Abraham.  I-saac  and 
Jacob  built  several  altars  in  places  where  for  a 
brief  or  more  lengthened  period  they  sojourned. 
Most  of  these  appear  to  have  been  for  sacrificial 
purposes,  and  one  or  two  seem  to  have  been  for 
memorial  ends;  but  the  most  unequivocal  case  of 
the  memorial  altar  was  subsequently.     {Josh.  xxii. 
10-34;    Gen.  xii.  7,  8;  xiii.    4,  18;  xxii.  9;  xxvi.  25; 
xxxiii.  21);  xxxv.  1,  7.) 

2.  In  Jewish  titnes:  At  Sinai  directions  were  given 
that  altars  should  be  of  earth  or  of  stone  unhewn, 
and  that  the  ascent  to  them  should  not  be  by  step* 
(Exod.  xx.  24-26).    When  the  tabernacle  worship- 
was  established,  there  wasanaltarof  wood  covered 
with  brass,  designed  for  sacrifice,  and  one  overlaid, 
witli  gold,  on  whiohincensowus  burnt  f  lixod.  xxvii. 
l-£;  xxxi.  1-10).    Both  had  projections  at  tho  four 
corners  of  the  upper  surface.    To  those  of  tho  bra- 
zen altar  victims  were  bound,  and  a  fugitive  from 
ilc:itli  seizing  hold  of  one  of  those  could  m>t  legally 
bo  dragged  away  to  meet  his  doom.     Strirtly  speak- 
ing, all  sacrifices  were  to  bo  confined  to  theonosac- 
riticial  altar,  but  the  injunction  was  ob>i-i<.<'<l  only 
to  a  partial  extent.     (1  bam.vii.  17  ;  -  Sam.  xxiv.  25; 
1  Kings  xviii.  '.ri.i 

:',,  In  <  'li  ,-i.<ti<ni  times: 

(a)  In  the  enrlu  Christian  centuries  altars  were 
generally  of  wood.  During  the  sixth  eentury  stone 
was  employed  in  tho  construction,  and  this  con- 
1  i:nied  to  the  time  of  tho  Reformation. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hgr,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p6t. 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cflr,     rflle,     fill;     tr?,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


altar-bread 
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alternate 


(ft)  In  the  Church  of  Rome  an  altar  is  essential,  it 
being  believed  that  in  the  mass  an  actual  though 
bloodless  sacrifice  is  offered  for  sin.  Formerly, 
also,  there  was  an  upper  altar  (auperaltare »,  which 
was  a  small  portable  one  for  theconsecratiou  of  the 
communion  elements,  when  the  priest  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  using  the  altar  in  a  church  or 
cnapel. 

(c)  In  the  Church  of  England.  The  stono  altars 
which  were  in  the  churches  when  the  Reformation 
began  [see  (a)]  "were  removed  about  the  year  1550, 
and  tables  substituted  for  them.  Queen  Mary  re- 
stored the  altars,  which  were,  however,  again 
removed  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
What  is  sometimes  called  "the  altar"  is  every- 
where in  the  Prayer  Book  called  u  the  holy  table." 

4.  Among  tfte  old  ethnic  and  modern  non-Christian 
nations.  Many  of  the  old  ethnic  nations  built 
altars  for  idolatrous  worship  on  the  tops  of  hills  or 
in  grove?.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  built  high 
altars  to  the  heavenly  gods,  and  some  of  lower  ele- 
vation to  the  demigods  and  heroes,  whilst  they 
worshiped  the  infernal  gods  in  trenches  scooped 
out  of  the  ground.  Many  nations  have  had,  and 
yet  possess,  altars  of  turf,  stone,  wood,  or,  in  rare 
cases,  even  of  horn;  but  they  are  wholly  absent 
among  the  Mohammedans. 

B.  More  or  less  fly  ur'itir>'l  >/; 

1.  Used  of  Christ,  by  the  figure  of  speech  called 
metonymy,  by  which  the  altar  is  substituted  for  the 
piacular  victim  offered  upon  it  in  sacrifice,    (//efo. 
xiii.  10.) 

2.  The  most  sacred  spot  or  most  sacred  service  of 
religion,  truth,  or  aught  else  to  which  complete 
consecration  of  the  powers  is  due.    (Pope:  Hom-  r'x 

v .  592.) 

3.  The  hymeneal  altar,  or  si  in  pit/  the  altar:   Tho 
altar  in  a  church  before  which  a  marriage  is  solem- 
nized.   [HYMENEAL.] 

4.  Used  also  as  the  synonym  of  religious  liberty 
and  privilege. 

"  Strike,  till  the  last  armed  foe  expires, 
Strike,  for  your  altars  and  your  fires, 
God  and  your  native  land." 

l-'itzijreene  Halleck: 

altar-bread,  8.  Bread  used  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist.  In  the  Roman  church  it  IB  thin, 
round  and  unleavened,  and  usually  stamped  with  a 
crucifix.  [HOST.] 

altar-Card,  s.  A  portion  of  the  Mass,  printed 
and  placed  on  the  altar  to  assist  the  memory  of  the 
celebrant.  There  are  three;  one  is  placed  at  each 
yide  and  one  against  the  tabernacle.  They  are 
occasionally  used  in  Ritualistic  churches. 

altar-carpet,  a.  The  carpet  covering  the  sanct- 
uary. 

altar-cloth,  s.  The  cloth  which  covers  an  altar 
in  a  church. 

altar-fire,  s.  The  fire  on  an  altar,  or  connected 
•with  religion. 

altar-frontal,  *.    [.VXTEPESDIUM.] 

altar-hearse,  s.    [HEESE.] 

altar-horn,  s.    [HORN.] 

altar-piece,  s.  A  picture  or  ornamental  sculpt- 
ure behind  the  altar  in  a  church. 

altar-place.  $•  A  place  which  has  served  for  an 
altar,  or  on  which  an  altar  has  been  at  one  time 
reared.  (Byron:  Darkness.) 

altar-plate,  s.  The  plate  which  is  designed  for 
tho  service  of  the  altar. 

altar-screen,  s.  The  partition  behind  an  altar 
in  a  church;  the  reredos  wall  or  screen  at  the  hack 
of  an  altar. 

altar-stairs,  s.  pi.  The  stairs  of  an  altar.  (Used 
in  a  figurative  sense,  t 

"The  great  world's  altar-*tn:r  -. 
That  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God." 

'/•  tm  i/son:  In  Metnoriam,  liv. 

altar-Stone,  s.  The  stono  constituting  the  altar; 
also,  loosely,  the  chancel  or  sanctuary. 

altar-thane,  s.    The  same  as  ALTARIST. 


Altar-tomb. 

altar-tomb,  «.  A  raised  monument  resemhling 
an  altar.  It  is  a  term  of  modern  introduction. 
(Gloss,  of  Arch.) 


altar-vase,  s.  A  vase  to  hold  flowers  for  the 
decoration  of  an  altar. 

altar-vessel,  .s;.  A  vessel  used  in  the  Anglican 
Communion  Service  or  in  the  Roman  Mass. 

altar-Wise,  adv.    After  the  manner  of  an  altar. 

al  -tar-age,  s.    [Low  Lat.  altaragium.] 

1.  Revenue    derived    by  a  priest    or   clergyman 
from  offerings  made  in  connection  with  an  altar. 

2.  An  altar  or  altars  erected  within  a  church  in 
mediaeval    times,    with    money   left    to    purchase 
iiia>sesi  for  some  person  deceased. 

al   tar-Ist,  al  -tar  thane,  s.  [Eng.  altar.'} 

Old  Eng.  Laic:  One  who  ministered  at  the  altar, 
ami  was  the  recipient  of  the  offerings  there  pre- 
sented. [THANE.] 

alt-az  -I-muth,  s.  [Eng.  alt(itude),  and  azi- 
muth (q.  v.).]  The  same  as  AZIMUTH  AND  ALTI- 
TUDE INSTRUMENT  (q.  v.). 

al  ter,  r.  t.  &  t.  [Fr.  alttrer=to  alter;  Sp.  & 
Port,  alterar;  Ital.  alterare-;  Low  Lat.  altero. 
From  Class.  Lat.  atter=one  of  two.]  [ALTERCA- 
TION.] 

1.  Trans. :  In  some  respect  or  other  to  change 
anything  more  or  less  completely  from  what  ho  or 
it  was  before. 

"  And  the  God  that  hath  caused  his  name  to  dwell  there 
destroy  all  kings  and  people,  that  -hall  pat  to  their  hand 
to  alter  and  to  destroy  this  house  of  God  which  is  at  Jeru- 
salem."— Ezra  vi.  12. 

"  My  covenant  will  I  not  break,  nor  alter  the  thing  that 
is  gone  out  of  my  lips."— Pa.  Izxxix.  84. 

2.  Intrans.:  To  change;  to  become   different  in 
some  respect  or  other. 

"...  according  to  the  law  of  the  Modes  and  Per- 
sians, which  altereth  not." — Dan.  vi.  8. 

al-ter-a-bll -l-ty%  s.  [Eng.  alter;  ability. ~\  The 
capacity  of  being  alterable ;  capable  of  being  al- 
tered ;  alterableness. 

aT-te"r-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  alter;  •able.'}  Abletobe 
altered ;  capable  of  being  altered. 

"...  the  manner  of  it  is  very  alterable;  the  matter 
and  fact  of  it  is  not  alterable  by  any  power  under  the 
sky." — Carlyle:  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship,  Lect.  v. 

al -ter-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  alterable;  -ness.]  A1- 
terability ;  capable  of  being  altered. 

al  ter-a-bly\  adv.  [Eng.  alterable;  -ly.~\  In  an 
alterable  manner;  in  a  manner  capable  of  change. 

al  -ter-a&e,  s.  [From  Lat.  afo=to  rear,  nourish.] 
The  breeding,  nourishing,  or  fostering  of  a  child. 
(Sir  J.  Davies  on  Ireland.) 

al  -ter-ant,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  alter;  -ant.  In  Fr. 
alterant.] 

1.  As  adjective:  Altering,  changing. 

"  And  whether  the  body  lie  alterant  or  altered." — Bacon: 
Xat.  Hist.,  Cent,  is.,  §  SOO. 

2.  As  substantive :  An  alternative.   (Used  in  medi- 
cine.) 

al-ter-a  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  alteratioji;  Sp.  altera- 
cion;  Port,  alteracdo;  Ital.  alterazione ;  Low  Lat. 
altero— to  change.] 

1.  The  act  of  altering,  or  change. 

"Alteration,  though  it  be  from  worse  to  better,  hath  in 
it  inconveniences,  and  those  weighty." — Hooker. 

2.  The  state  of  being  altered. 

"  Methinks  it  should  be  now  a  huge  eclipse 
Of  «un  and  moon  ;  and  that  the  affrighted  globe 
Should  yawn  &t  alteration."— Shakesjt.:  Othello,  v.  2. 

3.  The  change  made.  ' 

"When  man  fell, 

Strange  alteration!  Sin  and  Death  amain 
Following  his  track  (such  was  the  will  of  Heaven) 
Paved  after  him  a  broad  and  beaten  way 
Over  the  dark  abyss."  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  1,024. 

SI  -ter-a  tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  alteratif,m.,  alter- 
ative, f.  ] 

A.  As  adjective :  Producing  alteration. 
"...    such  an  internal  cellular  or  cellulo-vascular 
structure  as  can  receive  fluid  matter  from  without,  alter 
its  nature,  and  add  it  to  the  alterative  structure." — Owen: 

•1.  (I860),  p.  4. 

Chiefly  Jferf.:  Producing  alteration  in  the  -ystein, 
from  a  morbid  state  to,  or  toward,  one  of  health. 

"By  an  alterative  course  of  treatment  is  commonly 
meant  the  continued  exhibition  of  certain  medicinal 
agents  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  altering  certain  dis- 
ordered actions,  chiefly  of  u  chronic  character." — Cycl. 
Pract.  Mrtl.,  i.  53. 

1.  Lit.  Mrd.:  A  kind  of  medicine  which,  when 
given,  appears  for  a  time  to  have  little  or  in;  e fleet. 
but  which  ultimately  chances,  or  tends  to  change.  ;i 
morbid  state  into  one  of  health.  (Jarrod  divides 
alteratives  into  seven  groups:  (1 1  Mercurial  Altera- 
tive-. 'J  i  Iodine  Alteratives.  ('.'>}  Chlorine  Altenit  jves, 
mical  Alterative*,  I.'H  Antimonial  Alteratives, 
fti)  Sulphur  Alteratives,  ami  i  7  i  Alteratives  of  unde- 
termined action. 

'1.  l-'i'j.:  Anything  fitted  to  produce  an  alteration 
for  the  better  on  a  morbid  mind. 

"Like  an  apothecary's  shop,  wherein  are  remedies  for 
all  infirmities  of  mind,  purgatives,  eonlniK  <Ht,  r<if/r<-.s." 
—  H»rt«it:  Antit.  "f  M-'l..  p.  '_'7'.t. 


ftl'-tSr-cate,  r.  f.  [In  Sp.  altercar;  Ital.  alter* 
care.  From  Lat.  altercor,  sometimes  alterco=to 
wrangle,  to  quarrel;  from  alter  =  another.]  To 
carry  on  an  angry  contention  in  words ;  to  engage 
in  noisy  wrangling. 

al-ter-ca  -tion,  s.  [In  Fr.  altercation;  Sp.  alter* 
cacion;  Port,  altercacao;  Ital.  altercazione ;  Lat. 
altercatio^  from  alterco.}  [ALTERCATE.]  A  wran- 
gling, dispute,  or  debate.  Angry  contention  of  words 
Between  two  persons. 

"...  a  stormy  altercation  followed."  —  Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eiifj.,  ch.  rxv. 

"  Li vy  regrets  that  he  cannot  ascertain  the  tmth  with 
respect  to  this  unseemly  altercation."— Lewis:  Early  li<nn. 
Hist.,  ch.  xiii.,  pi.  ii.,  §  33. 

al  -tSred,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ALTER.] 

"But  he  found  the  comrade  of  his  youth  an  altered 
man." — Macaulay:  Hist.  JStiy.,  ch.  uciv. 

al  -tSr-Ing,  pr.  par.  &,  a.    [ALTER.] 

"  With  age,  and  altering  rheums?  Can  he  speak?  hear?" 
Shakesp..-  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

al-ter  -l-ty\  8.  The  state  of  being  another;  the 
state  of  being  different.  (Coleri<i</<\) 

al -tern,  a.  [In  Fr.  alterne ;  Port,  altcrno.  From 
Lat.  <i/ternu£= every  other,  alternate;  from  alter= 
one  of  two.] 

A.  Ord.  Lang. :  Alternate. 

"  And  God  made  two  great  lights,  great  for  their  use 
To  man,  the  greater  to  have  rule  by  day, 
The  less  by  night,  altern;  and  made  the  stars." 

Mliton;  P.  L.,  bk.  vii. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Geotn.    Altern  base:   A  term  used  for  a  base 
which  is  not  the  true  one.    Thus,  if  in  an  oblique 
triangle  the  true  base  is=the  sum  of  the  sides,  then 
the  altern  base  is=their  difference;  or,  if  the  true 
base  is=the  difference  of  the  sides,  then  the  alteru 
is= their  sum. 

2.  Crystallography:  Exhibiting  on  its  upper  and, 
lower  part  faces  which  alternate  among  themselves, 
but  whichj  when  the  two  parts  are  compared,  cor- 
respond with  each  other. 

*&l'-tSrn(  v.  t.  [From  Eng.  altern.  In  Fr.  al* 
terner;  Sp.  &  Port,  alternar;  Ital.  altemare.]  To 
alternate. 

"Alternar,  ac..  to  altern"— Fernandez-.  Spanish  Diet. 
(1811). 

tal-tern'-a-CyS  s.  (Eng.altem; -acy.]  The  state 
of  being  alternate. 

fal-t§rn-al,  a.  [Eng.  altern;  -a/.]  Pertaining 
to  what  is  alternate.  Alternative.  (Sherwood.) 
Bone  by  turns  or  courses  one  after  another. 

tal-t5rn  -al-ly\  «r/r.  [Eng.  alternate : -ly.']  Tho 
same  as  ALTERNATELY  (q.  v.). 

"  Affranius  and  Petreius  did  command 
Those  camps  with  equal  power,  but  concord  mnde 
Their  government  more  firm:  their  men  obey'd 
Alternally  both  generals'  commands." 

M"'/:  Lucan,  bk.  iv. 

fal-tSr'-nant,  n.  [In  Fr.  alternant:  Lat.  alter* 
nans,  pr.  par.  of  alterno=to  do  first  one  thing  and 
then  another;  aitemus=ouc  after  another,  inter- 
changeably; atter=one  of  two,  tho  other.]  Alter- 
nating. 

al-ter  -nate,  or  al  -t§r-nate,  r.  t.  &  i.  [ALTER- 
NATE, a.]  [ALTERN,  a.  &  r.] 

A.  Transitive:  To  perform  by  turns  with  another 
person  or  persons,  or  to  change  one  thing  for  an- 
other reciprocally,  i.  e.,  to  do  first  the  one,  then  the 
other,  and    afterward  the    first  again,  uniformly 
observing  the  same  order  of  succession  as  long  as 
the  operation  goes  on. 

"The  most  high  God,  in  all  thinps  appertaining  nnto 
this  life,  for  sundry  wise  ends,  alternates  the  disposition 
of  good  and  evil." — '• 

"Those  who  in  their  course, 
Melodious  hymns  about  the  sov" reign  throne 
Alternate  all  night  long."—  Milton:  P.  L.f  bk.  v. 

B.  IntmntiHirc : 

1.  In  time:   To  happen    by  turns  with    another 
occurrence. 

"...  tempests  quickly  alfprnnffl  with  sunshine."  — 
Froude:  Hist,  of  En-j.,  pt.  i.,  vol.  iv.,  94. 

2.  In  place:  In  turns  to  precede  and  then  to  fol- 
low anything  else.    Often  used  in  geology  for  a  bed. 
or  a  series  of  beds  again  and  again  recurring  in  a 
section  ;   but  in  most  cases  what  now  are  sin 
sive  re-appearanres    in    place  %vi-re  produced   in   a 
remote  age  by  the  return  of  tho  same  combination 
of  circumstances  in  time. 

"...  but  as  we  proceed  northward  to  Yorkshire,  it 
[the  mountain  limestone)  begins  in  nlf<  i'n<>ti'  with  trim 
coal  meiiHures." — Lyett:  M/m  •  h.  xxiv. 

al  ter    nate,  a.,  s.  &  adv.      [From  Lat.  iiltcr- 
nattUj  i»a.  par.  of  alterno.] 
A.  -4s  adjective : 
I.  Onliii'i n/  i.iiiHju'i'/'' : 

\,  Oftime:  Done  or  happening  in  a  scrie-;,  Hr-r 
one  and  then  the  other,  by  turns;  reciprocal.  In 
colloquial  language,  "  turn  about." 

"  In  either  cause  one  nipt1  nlini"  pr >•;<*>•;•;' d 
The  empire  of  the  m''-  lirt'.-t^t," 

l!i!,-"H :  7., mi,  ii.  10. 


l>6il,     boy;     pout,    j<5wl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     c^hin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     ,tc.  =  bel,      del. 


alternately 


Alternate  Leaves. 

Common  Elm  (Dlmus  Cam- 

pestns). 


< 

\o 


"...  Castor  and  Pollux,  who  enjoyed  a  peculiar 
privilege  of  life  after  death,  and  revisited  the  earth  in 
some  mysterious  manner  on  alternate  days." — Gladstone.- 
Studies  on  Homer,  i.  134. 

2.  Of  relative  place  or  position.    (See  II.,  1.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :   Alternate  leaves  aro  those  which  are  not 
inserted  opposite  to  each  other.but  of  which  each 
is  higher  or  lower 

on  the  stem  than 
tho  corresponding 
one  on  the  other 
side.  The  word 
alternate  is  the 
reverse  of  opposite 
also  when  used  of 
other  portions  of  a 
plant,  as  sepals, 
petals,  stamens,  &c. 

2.  Zool. :  In  a  cor- 
responding sense  to 
that  described  un- 
der No.  1. 

If  Alternate  gen- 
erations. [Seo  AL- 
TERNATION, B.  1.] 

3.  Other  Physical 
Sciences :    With    a 
similar  meaning. 

Math.  Alternate  angles :  Two  angles  are  said  to 
bo  alternate  with  each  other  when  they  are  made 
by  two  straight  lines,  intersected  by  a  third,  and 
are  on  opposite  sides  of  that 
third.  Ono  alternate  angle  is 
beneath  tho  first  of  the  two 
lines  so  intersected,  and  tho 
other  is  above  tho  second  ono. 
If  the  two  straight  lines  be 
parallel,  then  the  alternate 
angles  are  equal  to  each  other. 
(See  Euclid,  I.  29.)  If  tho 

straight  line  A  B  intersect  the  two  parallel  straight 
lines  c  D  and  E  F,  then  c  G  H  and  G  H  F  constitute 
one,  and  D  G  H  and  G  H  E  a  second  pair  of  alternate 
angles. 

Her.  Alternate  quarters:  A  term  applied  to  the 
first  and  fourth  quarters  on  an  escutcheon,  which 
are  generally  of  tho  same  kind ;  and  also  to  the  sec- 
ond and  third,  which  also  similarly  resemble  each 
other. 

B.  As  substantive:    That  which  alternates  with 
.anything  else;  an  alternative ;  a  vicissitude/ 

"'TiB  not  in  Fate  th'  alternate  now  to  give." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xviii.,  117. 
"And  rais'd  in  pleasure,  or  repos'd  in  ease, 
Grateful  alternates  of  substantial  peace." 

Prior. 

C.  As  adverb:  Alternately. 

^[  Common  in  poetry,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
Introducing  alternately  into  a  line. 

"And  live  alternate,  and  alternate  die, 
In  hell  beneath,  on  earth,  in  heaven  above." 

Pope;  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xi.,  372-8. 
"Oft,  placed  the  evening  fire  beside, 
The  minstrel  art  alternate  tried." 

Scott;  Rokeby,  iv.  13. 

al-tern  -ate-1^,  adv.    [Eng.  alternate;  -ly.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

J.  In  time:  Happening  by  turns. 

w'Tis  thiiH,  reciprocating  each  with  each, 
Alternately  the  nations  learn  and  teach." 

Cowper:  Charity. 

2.  In  space:  In  reciprocal  succession;  first  on 
ono  side,  and  then  on  the  other.  (See  B.  1.) 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.   Alternately 
pinnate:  A  term  used 
of    a     pinnate     loaf 
which  has  tho  leaflets 
alternate  on  a  com- 
mon petiole.    Exam- 
ple '.Potentilla  rupes- 
tris,  Toluifera  balsa- 
mum. 

2.  Geom.    or    Al<j.: 
If  there  bo  four  mag- 
nitudes or  quantities 
in     proportion,     of 
which  the  lirst  is  to 
the    second    as    the 
third  to  tho  fourth, 
then    either    of    tho 

expressions      permit-    Alternately  Pinnate  Leaves. 
tando    (by  permuta-          (Toluifera  Balsamum.) 
turn)    or    aifrntando 

(alternately)  is  employed,  when  it  is  inferred  that 
the  first  proportional  has  tho  same  ratio  to  the 
third  that  the  second  has  to  tho  fourth, or  that  tho 
first  is  to  the  third  as  tho  second  is  to  the  fourth. 
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Thus  if    AB:CD::MN:PQ, 

then  theso  proportionals  are  placed  alternately ;  if 
they  stand  thus — 

CD:AB::PQ:MN, 
or  AB  :  MM  :  :  CD  :  PQ, 
So  also  if    a  :  b  :  :  c  :  d, 

then  these  symbols  are  placed  alternately  if  they 
are  written 

6  :  a  :  :  d  :  c,  and  a  :  c  :  :  b  :  d. 
(Seo  Euclid,  Bk.  Y.,  Def.  13,  Prop.  16.) 

tal-tern -ate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  alternate;  -ness.] 
The  same  as  ALTERNATION  (q.  v.). 

al-tern  -at-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [ALTERNATE,  r.] 

Si-tern- a  -tion,  s.  [In  Sp.  alternacion;  Port. 
alternacao ;  Ital.  alternazione,  from  Lat.  alter- 
natio.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Gen. :  The  succession  of  things  to  one  another 
in  a  reciprocal  order;  interchange  of  things  oftener 
than  once  with  others,  in  time  or  in  space. 

(a)  In  time : 

"...  the  alternation  of  day  and  night  .  .  . " — • 
Lewis.-  Astron.  of  the  Ancients,  ch.  i.,  §  3. 

"During  two  or  three  days  there  were  many  alterna- 
tions of  hope  and  fear." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

"Slow  alternations  of  land  and  sea." — Owen:  Classif.  of 
the  Mammalia,  p.  65. 

(6)  In  space: 

"  Each  successive  tide  brings  its  charge  of  mixed 
powder,  deposits  its  duplex  layer  day  after  day,  and 
finally  masses  of  immense  thickness  are  piled  up,  which, 
by  preserving  the  alternations  of  sand  ana  mica,  tell  the 
tale  of  their  formation." — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science.  3d 
ed.,  p.  408. 

II.  Specially : 

1.  Responses  by  the  congregation  in    liturgical 
worship. 

"For  such  alternations  as  are  there  used  must  be  by 
several  persons;  but  the  minister  and  the  people  cannot 
so  sever  their  interests  as  to  sustain  several  persons,  he 
being  the  only  mouth  of  the  whole  body  which  he  pre- 
sents."— Milton:  Apology  for  Smectynmttus. 

2.  Alternate  performances  between  the  two  divis- 
ions of  a  choir. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Biol.  or   Zool.     Alternation   of   Generations: 
The  rendering  of  a  scientific  term  used  by  Prof. 
Steenstrup  to  express  an  abnormal  kind  of  genera- 
tion, called  by  Prof.  Owen  Metagenesis.    It  implies 
that  one  kind  of  birth  takes  place  in  one  genera- 
tion,  and  another  in  the  next ;  tho  third  is  again 
like  tho  first,  and  the  fourth  resembles  the  second. 
In  the  first  generation  there  is  the  ordinary  prop- 
agation   of    the     race  by    impregnation ;    in    the 
second,  immature  animals,  which  appear  as  if  they 
had  not  passed  beyond  tho  larval  state,  give  birth 
to  young.  This  feature  in  tho  case  Prof.  Owen  calls 
Partheno-genesis  (q.  v.).    By  tho  curious  arrange- 
ment now  mentioned,  the  young  do  not  resemble 
their  immediate  parents,  but  their  grandparents; 
as  in  due  time  what  may  bo  termed   their  grand- 
children   will    resemble    them.     The  best  known 
instance  of    alternation    of   generations  is   in  tho 
Aphides.     [Arms. ]    (Steenstrup :    Alternation    of 
Generations,   R<ty  Society.     Ouen;    Invert.  Anim., 
2ded.,  pp.  667,  668.) 

2.  Alg. .*    Alternations  are  the  same  as  what  are 
more  generally  called  permutations. 

al-tgrn  -g.-tlve,  n.  &  s.  [In  Ger.  alternativ;  Fr. 
alternatif,  adj.,  alternative,  s. ;  Sp.  &  Port,  attern- 
ativo,  adj.,  alternativa,  s. ;  Ital.  a'ternativo,  adv.= 
by  turns ;  alter  nativa,  s.] 

A.  -4s  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Offering  a  choice  of  two  things,  as  an  "oltmi- 
ative  proposal." 

2.  Alternate. 

"The  manners,  the  wits,  the  health,  the  ago,  the 
strength,  and  stature  of  men  daily  vary,  but  so  us  by  a 
vicissitude  and  revolution  they  return  again  to  tho  former 
points  from  which  they  declined,  and  again  decline,  and 
again  return,  by  alternative  and  interchangeable  course." 
— Hakewill's  Ajjoloyy,  p.  41. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:    A  term  used  when  the  pieces  of  an  organ 
being  in  two  rows,  tho  inner  is  covered  hy  tin'  oinrr- 
in  such  n  way  that  each  of  tho  exterior  rows  over- 
laps half  of  two  of  tho  interior  <>iie~. 

2,  Grammar:    The  alternative  conjunctions  are 
Either— or,    Whether— or.    Neither—nor.      (Bain : 
English  Grammar,  London,  1803,  p.  65.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Strictly:  Permission  to  chooso  either  of  two 
tilings,  but  not  both;  also  the  two  things  viewed  as 
standing  lo^ct  her  that  choice  may  bo  made  between 
them.  In  this  sense  it  has  no  plural. 
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2.  More  loosely:     One  of  two  things  offered  for 
choice.    In  this   sense  the  two  things  offered  are 
called,  not  as  they  should  be,  an  alternative,  but 
two  alternatives. 

"...  and  announce  that  if  this  demand  is  refused, 
th*att0f*MttM  is  war.  The  Romans  refuse  all  redress, 
and  accept  the  alternative,"  —  Lewis:  Early  liom.  Hist., 
ch.  xii.,  pt.  i.,  §9. 

3.  Still   more    loosely  :      One    of    several   things 
offered  to  chooso  among. 

"  My  decided  preference  is  for  the  fourth  and  last  of 
these  alternatives.'1  —  Gladstone;  Homer,  i.  43. 

*[[  There   i«  no  alternative,  means,  no  choice  is 
offered  ;  only  ono  thing  is  presented  for  acceptance. 
"With  no  ttlfernntive  but  death." 

Longfellow:  The  Golden  Legend,  iv. 

al-tSrn  -fc-tlve-ltf  ,  adv.  ['Eug.  alternative  ;  -ly,] 
By  turns;  reciprocally. 

"  An  appeal  alternatively  made  may  be  tolerated  by  the 
civil  law  as  valid."  —  Ayliffe;  Parergon, 

&l-t§rn'-a-tlve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  alternative; 
-HPS8.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  alternative. 
(Bailey.) 

tai-tSrn'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.atfern,'  -ity.']  The  same 
as  ALTERNATION  (q.  v.). 

"They  imagine  that  an  animal  of  the  vastest  dimen- 
sions, and  longest  duration,  should  live  in  a  continual 
motion,  without  the  alternity  and  vicissitude  of  rest, 
whereby  all  other  animals  continue."  —  air  T.  Browne.- 
Vulgar  Errors. 

ftl-tha'-QL,  al-the  -a,  s.  [In  Sp.  &  Port,  althea; 
Ital.  altea;  Fr.  &  Lat.  althcea:  Gr.althaia=mnrsh- 
mallow:  altho=to  cure;  so  called  from  its  healing 
virtues.] 

1.  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Mal- 
vaceae, or  Mallow-worts.  It  contains  one  well-known 
species,  the  A.  officinal  t  A,  or  Common  Marsh- 
mallow,  and  one  only  apparently  wild,  the  ^4.  Air- 
suta,  or  Hispid  Marsh-mallow.  The  A.  rosea  of 


are  sa  o  urns  a  coorng  maer  no  neror  o 
indigo.  Marsh-mallow  contains  much  mucilage  and 
altheine,  which  is  the  same  as  asparagin.  It  is 
used  as  -a  demulcent  to  allay  cough. 

**  Althffa  with  the  purple  eye;  the  broom, 
Yellow  and  bright,  as  bullion  unalloy'd." 

Cowper:  Task,  bk.  vi. 

Marsh-mallow  is  used  very  freely  in  tho  composi- 
tion of  a  candy  or  confection  greatly  in  favor  with 
the  young  people  of  tho  United  States. 

2.  An  asteroid,  tho  119th  found.  It  was  discovered 
by  Watson  on  the  3d  of  April,  1872. 

&l-the  -me,  s.  [Eng.  althea;  -ine.]  A  vegetable 
principle  found  in  tho  roots  of  tho  marsh-mallow 
now  shown  to  bo  identical  with  Asparagin  (q.  v.). 

*al  -tner,  a.  [ALDER,  ELDER.]  Elder.  (Pier* 
Plowman.) 

*al  -theX  *al-thir,  *ai'-tHIre,  a.  [ALDER.]  Of 
all.  (For  thoir  numerous  compounds,  see  ALDER.) 

"  Cert.es,  ne  never  other  man 
Sith  Lmneth  WIIK,  that  a-lther-flwt  bygan 
To  loven  two,  as  writeu  folk  biforn." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  10,864. 
"  In  althirr  maiste  joy." 

Alexander  (ed.  Stevenson),  486. 


"  Althirflrst  ye  schul  considre    . 
Tale  of  Melibeus. 


."  —  Chaucer  :    The 


,  *all  though,  *al  tfiogh  (ugh  orgh 
silent),  coni.  [Eng.  all;  though..  In  Dut.  al,  or 
unuM'irr1  =  although.  Thouyh=\.  S.  theah,  theh.} 
[THOUGH1.]  Notwithstanding  that  ;  however  it  may 
bo  that  ;  oven  if;  even  supposing  that. 

*'  Al  thoyh  he  were  of  age."—  Bonaventnra. 
"But  Peter  said  unto  him,   Although  all  shall  be  of- 
fended, yet  will  not  I."—  Mark  xiv.  29. 

*al  -tl-ca,  s.    [HALTICA.] 

*aT-tI-grade,  a.  [Lat.  n7/i«=high;  0rad«*=a 
st  ei>,  a  pace  ;  gradtor^ta  take  steps,  to  walk.] 
Kisingon  high;  mounting,  ascending. 

al  til  -0  quense,  *.  [In  Port,  altiloquencia; 
Lat.  <iffu*  =  hitfh.  and  /onwii/m^fluoncy  of  speech: 
lOQUOr=tQ  spoak.J  Lofty  .speech  ;  pomposity  or 
language. 

al-tll  6-quent,  a,  [Lat.  altus  =  high,  and 
ln<fiK'iiS  =  speaking  ;  pr.  par.  of  loquor  =  to  speak.] 
Lofty  or  pompous  in  speech.  (Bailey.)  Found 
often  in  forensic  addresses  and  sermons.  Many 
oxani])lcs  may  bo  found  in  the  works  of  Thomas 
Carlylo. 

ai-tlm'-et  er,  .s.  [Lat.  altua  —  high,  and  Gr. 
metron  =  that  by  which  anything  is  measured;  a 
measure,  a  rule.!  An  instrument  employed  for 
measuring  altitudes  trigouomotrically. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    Afcere;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p8t. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wSrk,     who,     sin;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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al-tlm'-et-ry",  s.  [For  otym.  see  ALTIMETER. 
In  Sp.  <t  Port.  <tUim<'lri<t.\  The  art  of  measuring 
.altitudes  trigonometrically,  as  by  a  quadrant,  the- 
odolite, &c. 

al  -tin,  s.  [Russian.]  A  Russian  coin  worth  be- 
tween two  and  three  cents.  It  is  equal  in  value  to 
three  copecks,  one  hundred  of  which  again  make  a 
ruble  (q.  v.). 

tal-tln  -car,  s.    [TIXCAL.] 

al-tln-gl-a  -90-86,  s.  pi.  [From  the  old  botani- 
cal genus  Altingia,  now  called  Liquidambar.] 
Liquidambars.  An  order  of  exogenous  plants, 
placed  by  Lindley  in  his  first  sub-class  Diclinous 
Exogens,  and  in  his  eighteenth  Alliance,  the  Amen- 
tales.  It  consists  of  tall,  balsam-bearing  trees, 
which  are  placed  under  the  Linnsean  genus  Liquid- 
ambar. [LIQUIDAMBAR.]  They  are  found  in  the 
totter  parts  of  Asia  and  America. 

al-tis  -6n-ant,  al-tls  -6n-ous,  a.  [In  Sp.,  Port., 
.&  Ital.  altisonante :  Sp.  &  Port,  altisono;  Lat.  altis- 
onus  =  high  sounding:  altus  =  high;  sonans,  pr. 

Sr.  of  sono  =  to  sound :  or  from  sonus  =  a  sound.] 
gh  sounding ;  of  lofty  or  pompous  sound. 

"Speculative  and  positive  doctrines,  and  altisonant 
phrases."— Evelyn. 

al-tiss'-i-mo,  s.  [Lat.  altissimus,  superl.  degree 
of  altus.]  ffALTO,  ALT.]  A  term  used  in  music  to 
designate  the  sounds  that  lie  in  the  octave  above 
the  pitch  of  sounds  in  alt — viz.,  from  g" '  to  f"  ". 

al'-ti-tude,  s.  [In  Fr.  altitude;  Ital.  altitudine. 
From  Lat.  altitudo  =  altitude :  altus  =  high.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  The  elevation  of  an  object  above  its  base, 
or  of  an  object  in  the  air  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

"...    Oft  did  he  take  delight 
To  measure  th'  altitude  of  some  tall  crag 
That  is  the  eagle's  birthplace,  or  some  peak, 
Familiar  with  forgotten  years." 

Wordsworth:  The  Excursion,  bfc.  i. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  highest  point  in  degree  of  anything. 

"He  did  it  to  please  his  mother,  and  to  be  partly  proud, 
•which  he  is,  even  to  the  attitude  of  his  virtue." — Sfiakesp.: 
<?ori"o/.,  i.  1. 

2.  High  rank,  superiority  in  wealth  or  other  re- 
sources ;  mental  or  moral  elevation. 

"Your  altitude  offends  the  eyes 
Of  those  who  want  the  power  to  rise."— Swift. 

3.  (Plural.)  Haughty  airs. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Geom.:  The  altitude  of  a  triangle,  parallelo- 
jgram,  or  other  figure,  is  the  straight  line  drawn 
from  its  vertex  perpendicular  to  its  base,  or  the 
base  produced.    (Euclid,  bk.  vi.,  def.  4.) 

2.  Perspective:  The  altitude  of  the  eye  is  a  right 
line  let  fall  from  the  eye  perpendicular  to  the  geo- 
metrical plane. 

3.  Trigonom.:  The  same  as  A.,  I. 

An  accessible  altitude  is  one  the  lower  part  of 
•which  may  be  approached,  so  that  a  base  may  bo 
measured  from  it  for  the  purpose  of  trigonometrical 
calculation.  An  inaccessible  altitude  is  one  of 
which  the  lower  part  is  unapproachable;  as,  for 
instance,  a  castle  beyond  a  river  which  one  has  not 
the  means  of  crossing. 

4.  Astron. :  The  elevation  of  a  heavenly  body  above 
the  horizon,  i.  e.,  the  arc  of  a  vertical  circle  inter- 
cepted between  the  center  of  the  body  and  the  true 
horizon.      It  is  generally  expressed  in  %  ',  and  ". 
The  apparent  altitude  of  a  heavenly  body  is  the  ap- 
parent height  above  the  sensible  horizon.     Its  true 
altitude  is  its  height  above  the  real  horizon,  after 
•corrections  havo  been  made  on  account  of  refrac- 
tions and  parallax.    Meridian  altitude  is  the  alti- 
tude of  a  heavenly  body  when  passing  the  meridian. 
The  body  is  then  at  the  highest  point  it  can  on  that 
•day  reach. 

Observed  altitude  is  the  altitude  as  shown  by  the 
instrument  with  which  the  observation  was  taken. 
•  Refraction  of  altitude  is  the  increased  elevation 
(given  to  a  heavenly  body  by  refraction. 

Altitude  and  Azimuth  Instrument.  [See  AZIMUTH 
AND  ALTITUDE  INSTRUMENT.] 

ial-tt-tud-In  ar  -i-an, «.  [Lat.  ottttudinl*,  genii. 

of  a/f -if  udo= height ;  suffix -a  mm = a  person  who.]  A 
term  occasionally  used  to  indicate  a  person  of  lofty 
aim  or  pretension,  an  ambitious  person. 

tal-tlv'-ol-ant,  a.  [Ital.  altirolunte;  Lat.  altus 
=  mgh,  and  ro/ons=  flying,  pr.  par.  of  ro/o,  -ati=to 
fly.]  High-flying.  (Ei-elt/n.) 

*al'-to,  nth\    [An,  TO.] 

tal'-to,  alt,  s.  [lu  Ger.  alt,  alto;  TT.haut;  O.Fr. 
hault;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  alto;  Lat.  altus.  It  may 
Jiaye  a  remote  connection  with  E.  Aram.  Ulay  or 
0AtUaw=higbe8t ;  Hob.  alnh=to.  ascend,  and  various 
cognate  words.]  A  term  designating  pitch  of  sound, 
derived  from  the  old  gamut  of  the  organ-builders. 
The  sounds  lying  between  G,  the  highest  note  on  the 
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treble  stave,  and  F,  seven  notes  above  (or,  as  it 
would  now  be  written,  from  g"  to/'"),  are  said  to 
be  in  nit. 
al -to,  a.  &  8.    [fALTO,  ALT.] 

A.  As  adjective : 
Music : 

1.  The  term  applied  to   the  highest  male  voice, 
most  usually  falsetto,  having  a  compass  of  about 
an  octave  and  a  half,  from  /to  c",  called  also  the 
counter-tenor  voice.    The  term  contralto  is  usually 
applied  to  the  lowest  sort  of  female  voice,  which. 
frequently  takes  the  same  part  in  vocal  music  as  the 
alto  male  voice. 

2.  When  applied  to  musical  instruments  the  term 
is  usually  employed  to  designate  those  next  in  pitch 
above  the  tenor  of  the  same  species,  as  alto  trom- 
bone, 

B.  As  substantive:  The  part  of   the  music  sung 
by  persons  possessing  the  alto  or  contralto  voice. 
[A.,  1,  Music.] 

alto-Clef,  s.  A  name  for  the  C  clef  when  it  is 
placed  on  the  third  line>  of  the  stave ;  called  also 
the  Counter-tenor  clef.  The  usual  form  of  the  clef 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure.  [CLEF.] 

alto-fagotto,  s.  A  musical  wind  instrument, 
known  also  by  its  French  name  of  the  basson  quinte. 
It  is  similar  in  character  to  the  bassoon  or  fagotto, 
and  has  a  compass  of  the  same  extent,  but  five 
notes  higher  in  pitch.  [BASSOON.] 

alto-rilievo,  or  alto-relievo,  s.  rital.  alto  ri- 
lievo;  atto=high,  and  riWew=reUetJ  Sculptured 


Sculpture  in  Alto-rilievo. 


work  of  which  the  figures  project  more  than  half 
their  true  proportions,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
When  they  project  just  one-half,  the  term  used  is 
Mezzo-relievo;  and  when  less  than  half,  Basso-re- 
lievo, or  in  English,  Bas-relief.  [BAS-RELIEF.] 

alto-rlpieno,  s.  [Ital.]  An  alto  part,  either 
vocal  or  instrumental,  used  for  filling  up  and  add- 
ing to  the  force  of  a  Tutti.  [See  RIPIENO,  TUTTI.] 

alto-viola,  s.  [Ital.]  A  stringed  instrument  of 
the  violin  species,  usually  called  the  viola  or  tenor, 
somewhat  larger  than  the  violin,  and  with  a  system 
of  tuning  five  notes  lower  in  pitch.  [ViOLA,  TENOR.] 

al-to-getfl'-§r,  adv.  [Eng.aJZ;  together.]  Wholly, 
completely,  entirely. 

"  Thou  wast  altogether  born  in  sins."— John  is.  34. 

"  Except  thou  make  thyself  altogether  a  prince  over  us." 
— Xumb.  xvi.  13. 

al-trl  -ces,  s.  \_Lat.  pi.  of  altrix.]  Nnrsers,  a 
term  applied  to  birds  whose  young  are  hatched  in  a 
very  immature  condition. 

al'-trft-Igxn,  s.  [In  Ital.  or?fr«i=others;  altrui= 
other  people's  goods.  Lat.  alteruter  =  one  of  two, 
the  one  or  the  other,  either ;  atter=one  of  two ;  uter 
—which  of  the  two,  or  whether.  A  word  framed  by 
M.  Comte,  and  adopted  with  warmly  expressed  ap- 
proval by  Herbert  Spencer,  to  express  an  antithesis 
to  Egoism.]  Benevolence,  beneficence.  (Herbert 
Spencer:  Psychol.  (1881),  vol.  ii.,  §  524.) 

al  -tru-Ist,  s.  [Fr.  altruiste.]  One  who  practices 
altruism. 

al-trfi-Is -tic,  a.  [From  Eng.  altruism  (q.v.).  A 
word  framed  like  altruism  by  M.  Comte,  and  adopted 
with  high  approval  by  Herbert  Spencer,  to  express 
an  antithesis  to  Egoistic.]  Benevolent,  beneficent. 
[  EGO-ALTRUISTIC.]  (Herbert  Spencer:  Psychol. 
(1881),  vol.  ii.,  §524.) 

al-tru-Ist'-Ic-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  altruistic;  -al, 
-J//.]  In  a  benevolent  manner;  with  care  for  the 
interests  of  others.  (H.  Spencer:  Data  of  Ethics, 
§73.) 

al-u'HjI-ta,  s.  [Lat.  <tlun'ta  =  a.  gnat.]  A  genus 
of  moths,  the  typical  one  of  the  family  Alucitidif. 

al-u-glt  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [From  the  typical  genus 
Alun'ta  (q.  v.).]  A  family  of  moths,  distinguished 
by  having  the  wings  split  into  a  series  of  feather- 


alum-slate 

like  lobes.  A  few  species  exist  in  this  country.  One, 
the  A.  hexadactyla,  called  erroneously  the  Twenty- 
plume  Moth,  for  it  has,  in  reality,  as  many  as  twenty- 
four  plumes,  may  often  be  seen  running  up  window- 
panes  in  autumn, 

al'-ii-del.  s.  [In  Fr.  aludel;  Gr.  a,  and  Lat. 
lutum  =  mud)  clay,  potter's  earth.  Without  clay; 
without  luting.]  A  subliming  pot  used  for  chemi- 
cal purposes,  without  a  bottom,  but  which  was 
fitted  into  a  second,  and  that  into  a  third,  and  so 
on,  without  luting  being  required.  The  complex  ves- 
sel thus  made  was  used  in  sublimations.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace  a  pot  was  placed  to  hold  the 
substance  which  had  to  be  sublimed,  and  at  the 
top  a  head  was  added  for  the  purpose  of  retaining 
the  vapor  which  might  arise  from  the  process. 

al  -ii-la,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  ala=a.  wing.]  A  little 
wing. 

Entom. :  (1)  One  of  the  two  minute  membraneous 
scales  situated  above  the  halteres  in  some  dipterous 
insects.  (2)  One  of  the  similar  scales  placed  under 
the  elytra  of  certain  water-beetles. 

al'-um  (1),  *al-S?m,  s.  [In  Sw.  dlun;  Dan. 
allun;  Dut.  aluin;  Ger.  alaun;  Fr.  alum;  Sp. 
alumbre;  Port,  alumen ;  Ital.  allume.  From  Lat. 
aJ«men=alum.] 

1.  Chem. :  The  name  given  to  double  salts  of  sul- 
phate of  aluminium  with  sulphates  of  potassium, 
sodium,  ammonium,  or  of  other  monatomic  metals, 
as  silver,  thallium,  caesium,  rubidium.     They  crys- 
tallize in  octohedra.     Potash  alum,  Al;>Ki(SOi)44- 
24H2O,  is  prepared  by  the  decomposition  of  a  shale 
containing  iron  pyrites,  FeSs,  which  is  gently  burnt 
and  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  moist  state ;  it  oxidizes 
and  forms  sulphates,  and,  on  the  addition  of  a 
potash   salt   to   the  solution  obtained  by  water, 
alum  crystallizes  out.    Alum  has  a  sweet  astringent 
taste,  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  dissolves    in  its 
own  weight  of  boiling  water.    Sodium  alum  is  very 
soluble.    Ammonium  alum   is   often   prepared  by 
adding  the  ammonia  liquor  of  gas-works  instead  of 
potash.    Alum  is  used  in  dyeing  and  in  preparing 
skins,  <fcc.    Alums  can  be    also   formed  in  which 
ferric  or  chromic  sulphates  replace  aluminium  sul- 
phate, as   pot  ass  io- ferric   sulphate,  FeaKsCSCMi-t- 
24H-2O,  and  ammonio-chromic  sulphate,  Cr^NH^- 
(SC>4)44-24H-iO.    These  crystallize  in  the  same  form, 
and  cannot  oe  separated  from  each  other  by  crys- 
tallization.     Alum    is   used    in    medicine   as   an 
astringent  in  doses  of  ten  to  twenty  grains.    Burnt, 
alum  is  alum  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystallize  • 
tion  by  heat ;   it  is  used   externally  as    a    slight 
escharotic. 

"...    and  oyle 
Of  tartre,  alym,  glas,  berm,  wort,  and  argoyle." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,740,  12,741. 

2.  Mineralogy.    Dana  makes  Alum  the  type  of  a 
group  of  minerals,  classed  under  his  "Oxygen  Com- 
pounds— Hydrous  Sulphates,"  and  places  under  it 
Tschermigite  and  Kalinite. 

Ammonia  Alum:  A  mineral,  called  also  Tscher- 
migite (q.  v.). 

Feather  Alum:  A  mineral,  called  also  Halotrichite 
(q.  v,). 

Iron  Alum:  A  mineral,  called  also  Halotrichite 
(q.v.). 

Magnesia  Alum :  A  mineral,  called  also  Picker- 
ingite  (q.  v.). 

Manganese  Alum:  A  mineral, called  also  Apjohn- 
ite  (q.  v.}. 

Native  Alum:  A  mineral,  called  also  Kalinite 
(q.  v.}. 

Soda  Alum:  A  mineral,  called  also  Mendozite 
(q.  v.). 

3.  Art:  Saccharine  Alum  is  a  composition  made 
of  common  alum,  with  rose-water  and  the  white  of 
eggs  boiled  together  to  the  consistence  of  a  paste, 
and  thus  capable  of  being  molded  at  pleasure.  As 
it  cools  it  grows  as  hard  as  an  ordinary  stone. 

*alum-earth,  or  poleura,  s.  Names  formerly 
given  to  a  fibrous  mineral  of  a  silky  luster,  brought 
by  Dr.  Gillies  from  the  Chilian  Andes.  It  was  said 
to  be  used  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  mordant  in  dye- 
ing red.  Ure  describes  alum-earth  as  an  impure 
earthy  variety  of  lignite.  Both  alum-earth  and  po/- 
eura  seem  to  have  disappeared  from  the  most  mod- 
ern works  on  mineralogy. 

alum-root,  s. 

1.  The  English  name  of  the  Geranium  maculatum. 
Its  root  contains  a  great  deal  of  tannin,  and  is  pow- 
erfully astringent.    It  is  recommended  in  diseases 
which  on  their  removal  leave  debility  behind.    The 
tincture  may  bo  locally  applied  with  much  advan- 
tage in  sore  throats  mid  ulcorations  of  the  mouth. 

2.  ffeuchera  America  nn  and  Heuchern  cortusa, 
plants  of  tho  Saxifrage  order,  both  of  which  figure 
in  tho  American  pharmacopoeia. 

alum-schist,  s.    [ALUM-SLATE.] 

alum-slate,  alum-schist,  s.  A  kind  of  slate 
occurring  in  carboniferous  rocks.  It  is  a  siliceous 
clay,  with  coaly  matter  and  bisulphide  of  iron  in 
minute  portions.  Alum  is  often  manufactured  from 
it.  [SCHIST.] 


tooll,     boy;     pout,    j6wl;     cat,     c,ell,     chorus,     gfcin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
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alveolar  arch 


alum-stone,  s.    [ALTJNITE.] 

al  -urn,  v.  t.  [From  the  substantive  alum  (1)  ;  in 
Dan.  attune;  Ger.  alaunen;  FT.  aluner.] 

Dyeing:  To  steep  in  a  .solution  of  alum,  or  other- 
wise to  impregnate  with  the  salt.  The  fiber  of 
cotton  which  has  been  impregnated  with  an  alumin- 
ium salt  has  the  property  of  retaining  vegetable 
coloring  matters  so  firmly  that  they  cannot  be 
washed  out;  such  colors  are  called  fast. 

al  -urn  (2),  «.  [Lat.]  A  plant  described  by  Pliny 
as  resembling  thyme  or  sage.  Some  have  made  it 
the  comfrey  (.the  Symphytum  Brochum  of  Boryj. 

al'-umed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ALUM,  v.] 

5.1-u  -men,  s.    [Lat.] 

Chem.:  The  technical  word  for  common  alum. 
[ALUM  (l).l 

al-u-ml-an,  «.    [Lat.  a/umin(&);  suff.  -an.]    A 

ineral  classed  by  Dana  with  his  Crocoito  grou 


white,  sonorous,  ductile,  malleable  metal,  not  ox- 
idized in  the  air,  nearly  insoluble  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric or  nitric  acid,  readily  soluble  in  Hl'l,  and  in 
solutions  of  potash  or  soda  with  evolution  of  H. 
It  is  used  for  instruments  and  ornaments  ;  it  forms 
a  valuable  alloy  with  copper,  resembling  gold,  and 
not  easily  tarnished,  called  aluminium  bronze.  It 
is  prepared  by  decomposing  the  double  chloride  of 
aluminium  and  sodium  by  metallic  sodium.  It 
forms  one  oxide,  alumina,  A^Oa  (q.  v.).  Its  most 
important  salts  are  alums  (q.  v.)  and  aluminium 
chloride,  ALCli,.  which  is  formed  when  aluminium 
hydrate  is  dissolved  in  H('l,  but  upon  evaporation 
Htl  escapes  and  leaves  A12O3.  It  can  be  obtained 
by  pouring  Cl  over  a  mixture  of  Al-iOs  and  carbon 
heated  to  redness.  It  is  a  transparent  waxy  sub- 
stance, boiling  at  180°.  It  forms  double  salts  with 
alkaline  chlorides,  as  Alj|Cl&2N&CL  Aluminium 
fluoride  AljFg,  also  forms  double  salts,  aluminium 


-  ito  group  of    and  sodium. "'Fluoride,  iU.iF6.6XaF,  occurs  as'fhe 

^SteU^dlSte^Stf1t'  coSfof  sul-    m-in^ral  ^olite  in  eSSSSt .  Numerous  silicates 
phiiric  acid,  60'9;  alumina,  39'1.      It  is  found  in 
Spain. 

ai-n'-mln-g,,  fal'-fl-mlne,  s.  [In  Fr.  alumine; 
from  Lat.  alumina,  pi.  of  a/umen=alum.] 

1.  Chem.:  The  only  oxide  of  aluminium  known. 
Its  sp.  gr.  is  3'9.  It  is  isomorphic  with  ferric  and 
ohromic  oxides.  It  occurs  native  in  crystals,  as 
corundum,  ruby,  sapphire,  and  less  pure  as  emery. 
It  is  the  hardest  substance  known  except  the 
diamond.  It  can  be  obtained  by  precipitating  a 

salt  of  aluminium  by  ammonia  aud  igniting  the  pre-    salts  f  oxides  of  aluminium,  chromium,  and'ses" 
cipitate.    It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  most  acids.    It  is    quioxide  of  iron  are  precipitated  with  ammonia, 
a  white,  insoluble,  tasteless,  amorphous  powder.    f' 
Three  hydrates  are  known,  A1>O3.H  ,O,  Al  ,C$3.2H  ,O. 
""•*  A1  rt  '11T/);thetrihydrateistheordinarygefat- 


. 

of  aluminium  occur  as  minerals  [see  CLAYS,  FELD- 
SPAR, <&c.].  The  salts  of  aluminium  are  recognized 
by  giving  a  blue  color  when  moistened  with  nitrate 
of  cobalt,  and  heated  before  the  blow-pipe.  Alumina 
is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  caustic  alkalies 
as  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess  ;  ammonia 
gives  a  similar  precipitate,  insoluble  in  excess;  al- 
kaline carbonates  precipitate  the  hydrate,  and  CO-2 
escapes  ;  ammonia  sulphide  gives  a  white  precipi- 
tate of  aluminium  hydrate.  The  salts  of  aluminium 
belong  to  the  same  class  as  the  ferric  and  chromic 


inous  precipitate.  It  is  soluble  in  acids  and  fixed 
alkalies.  It  is  a  weak  base,  many  of  its  salts  hav- 
ing an  acid  reaction.  It  is  largely  used  in  dyeing  as 
a  mordant.  It  forms  insoluble  compounds  with 
vegetable  colors  called  lakes.  It  occurs  native  as 
Gibbsite,  The  monohydrate  is  Diaspore.  The  dihy- 
drate  cannot  act  as  a  mordant  ;  it  is  soluble  in 
acetic  acid.  (See  Watts'  Diet.  Chem.)  Silicate  of 
aluminium  forms  the  basis  of  clays. 

2.  Mineralogy,  Aluminium,  sometimes  called  ar- 
gil, or  the  argillaceous  earth,  is  the  basis  of  all  clays, 
and  imparts  to  them  the  plastic  character  for  which 
they  are  distinguished.  For  the  aspects  which  it 
presents  when  it  occurs  native,  see  No.  1.  It  enters 
into  the  composition  of  many  minerals,  the  propor- 
tion in  which  it  occurs  being  generally  stated  just 
after  that  of  the  silica;  thus,  garnet  taken  from 
tho  Ural  mountains  has  silica  aO'86,  and  alumina 
24-19. 

Cupreous  Phosphate  of  Alumina  :  A  mineral, 
called  also  Ampbithalite  (<\.  v.). 

Fluate  of  Alumine:  A  mineral,  called  also  Fluel- 
Ute  (q.  y.). 

Fluosilicate  of  Alumina:  A  mineral,  called  also 
Topaz  (q.  v.). 

Hydrate  of  Alumina:  A  mineral,  called  also 
Diaspore  (q.  v.). 

Hydrosulphate  of  Alumina:  A  mineral,  called  also 
Aluminite  (q.  v.). 

Hydrous  Phosphate  of  Alumina  and  Lime:  A 
mineral,  a  variety  of  Amphithalite  ('q.  v.). 

Mellite  of  Alumina  :  A  mineral,  now  called  pim- 
ply Mellite  (q.  v.). 

Native  Carbonate  of  Alumina  and  Lime:  A  min- 
eral, called  also  Hovite  (q.  v.). 

Subohosphate  of  Alumina:  A  mineral,  called  also 
Wavellite  (q.  v.). 

Sulphate  of  Alumina:  A  mineral,  called  also  di 
Alumiau,  (2)  Aluuogen,  and  (3)  Felsobanyitc  (q.  v.  i. 

al  um  -In-ate,  s.    [Eng.  alumin;  -ate.'} 

Chem.:  The  hydrogen  in  aluminium  trihydrate 
can  be  replaced  by  an  equivalent  qiiant.it  y  of  vari- 
ous metals  ;  such  compounds  are  called  aluminates, 
as  potassium  aluminate,  Al^OsKjO.  Some  occur 
native,  as  Spinell,  an  alummato  of  magnesium; 
Gahnite,  an  aluminate  of  zinc. 

al-um  In-If  -Sr-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  alwnen.  irenit. 
-tn/8=alum;  /ero=to  bear.]  Bearing  alum;  con- 
taining alum. 

al-um-In'-I-f6rm,  «.  [Lat.  a/wwen.  point.  «JMHI- 
tni's,  and  for  ma  =  form,  shape.]  Having  the  form  of 
alumina. 

*al-um  In  -I  lite,  s.  [Lat.  aliimen=n\nm,  and 
suff.  -ife.]  The  name  of  a  mineral,  called  also 
Alunite  (q.  v.). 

al-um  -In-ite,  s.  [Lat.  aJumen=alum,  and  suff. 
-ife.]  A  mineral  called  also  Webster  ite.  It  is  a 
hydrosulphato  of  alumina.  Its  composition  is 
alumina  21*'JS,  sulphuric  acid  2:i'2,  and  water  47*0= 
100.  It  is  opaque,  has  a  dull  earthy  luster,  a  white 
color,  and  an  earthy  fracture.  It  adheres  to  tho 
tont-Mie.  Found  in  tho  H;irz  mountains,  in  Germany, 
and  in  Sussex,  in  England,  Ac. 

al-um-In  -I-um,  s.  [In  (ler.  &  Dut.  aluminium. 
From  Lat.  oZumen=ahun.] 

('In  in.:  A  tetratomic  metal;  symbol  Al  ;  atomic 
weight  27'4;  sp.  gr.  2*6;  melts  at  red  heat.  It  is  a 


. 

[ANALYSIS.]  The  alumina  and  phosphate  of  alumin- 
ium are  dissolved  by  boiling  with  caustic  potash; 
phosphate  of  aluminium  is  distinguished  by  being 
insoluble  in  acetic  acid. 


taining  to  alumina. 

"When  the  first  aluminous  solution,  containing:  rot  less 
than  4  or  5  t>er  cent,  of  alumina  .  .  ," — Grtiham:  Clu-m.. 
2d  ed.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  759. 

al-um-ish,  a.  [Eng.  alum;  -is/*.]  Somewhat 
resembling  alum. 

"...     tasting  something  nltimixh,   and  being  found 
neur  some  places  which  afford  nlum." — Hist.  AV 
iv.  196. 

a-lum-nus,  s.;  pi.  a-lum-nl.  [Lat.  alumnus, 
adj.=nourished,  brought  up;  alo  ~  to  rear,  to 
nourish.]  One  brought  up  at  a  school,  a  univer- 
sity, or  other  place  of  learning.  Thus,  an  alumnus 
of  \ale  or  Harvard  means  one  whose  higher  educa- 
tion has  been  obtained  there. 

al-um-0-cal-cite,  s.  [Lat.  alumen,  and  calx, 
gen  it.  m/ns=lime.l  A  mineral,  a  variety  of  tripo- 
lite,  which  is  itself  again  a  variety  of  opal.  It 
seems  to  be  tripolite  with  a  little  lime  and  alumina. 

al-un-Ite,  al  ~um-st6ne,  *al-um-In  -I-lite,  s. 
[Alunite  is  from  Fr.  rt/«ji=alum.  and  suff.  -ite. 
Alum-stone  is  from  Eng.  alum,  and  stone.  [AjjUH- 
INILITE.]  A  mineral  classed  by  Dana  under  his 
"  Oxygen  Compounds— Hydrous  Silicates."  It  con- 
sists of  about  35-50  of  sulphuric  acid,  39*65  of  alu- 
mina, about  10  of  potash,  and  15  of  water.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  obtuse  rhomboids,  variously  modified. 
It  is  white,  grayish,  or  reddish.  It  varies  from 
transparent  to  sub- translucent.  Dana  makes  five 
varieties :  (a)  Crystallized ;  (M  Fibrous  concre- 
tionary; (r)  Massive  and  moderately  tender;  (d) 
Hard,  mainly  from  disseminated  silica;  (e)  Cav- 
ernous. It  forms  seams  in  trachytic  and  allied 
rocks,  being  produced  by  the  action  on  them  of 
sulphurous  vapors.  It  occurs  in  Italy,  Hungary, 
ana  France.  Roman  alum  is  prepared  from  this 
mineral.  It  is  almost  free  from  iron. 

"  Alitm-sto»e  appears  to  be  continually  produced  at  the 
Solfatara,  near  Naples,  and  other  volcanic  districts,  by 
the  joint  action  of  sulphurous  acid  and  oxygen  upon 
trachyte;  a  volcanic  rock  composed  almost  entirely  of 
feldspar."— Graham:  Chem.,  vol.  i.,  p.  607. 

al-un  -6-&en,  s.  [Fr.  a7un=alnm,  and  gennao= 
to  engender.)  The  name  of  a  mineral ;  the  same  as 
Keramohalite;  but  of  the  two  names  Dana  prefers 
alunogen.  H<-  rbi.--.-s  it  with  "<>\yiri.-n  Compounds 
— Hydrous  Sulphates,"  and  makes  it  the  type  of  a 
group  containing  itself  with  Coqmmbite.  It  gen- 
erally occurs  either  in  delicate  fibrous  crusts  or 
massive.  It  is  white,  tinged  with  yellow  or  red,  has 
a  vitreous  luster,  is  sub-translucent  or  transparent, 
and  tastes  like  alum.  It  is  a  sulphate  of  alumina, 
containing  about  36'40  of  sulphuric  acid.  16  of 
alumina,  and  46  of  water.  It  is  found  near  Bogota, 
and  aL-o  in  the  vicinity  of  Kouigsberg. 

t?.-lunt',  arfc.    In  a  blaze. 

To  set  alunt.  v.  t. :  To  cause  to  blaze  (lit.  &.  tfy"i. 
(Scotch.) 

"  For  if  they  raise  the  taxes  hipher, 
They'll  net  nlt'nt  that  smoostin*  fire." 

II'»j<j  :  Scot.  Pastorals,  p.  1C. 


*al-ure,  *al  -oure,  *al  -iir,  *al -ur-a,  *al - 
lur-$,  *a.-lbr-Ing,  *a-lbr -y"ng,  al'-ttr-jfng,  .s-. 
[In  Fr.  alleure,  or  allee;  Low  Lat.  allarium,  ala- 
toria.  Cognate  with  ALLEY  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Generally  of  the  form  aluret  or  one  of  the  four 
which  immediately  succeed  it. 

1.  The  passage  behind  the  battlomdnts  in  a  castle, 
cathedral,    church,    or    similar     building,    which 
served  as  a  channel  to  collect  the  water  which  fell 
upon  the  roof,  and  was  carried  off  by  the  gurgoyles ; 
the  galleries  behind  the  battlements  of  a  castle. 

"  Up  the  altire  of  the  castles  the  ladies  then  stood, 
And  beheld  this  noble  game,  and  which  knight  were- 
good."—  Rob.  Gloucester. 

"  The  towrs  to  take  and  the  torellis, 

Vautes,  alauris  and  corneris." 
Kyny  Alisaunder.     (Xotes  tu  Prompt,  Pan:,  <tc.) 

2.  A  passage,  a  gangway,  a  gallery. 

"For  timber  for  the  new  alur  between  the  kind's 
chamber  and  the  said  chapel." — Brayley;  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, p.  127.  (Gloss,  of  Arch.) 

3.  A  covered  walk,  sometimes  called  a  dcaiubula- 
tory,  in  a  street. 

"  Devysed  were  longe.  large,  and  wyde 
Of  every  streate  on  the  fronter  side; 
Fresh  alures  with  lusty  hye  pynacles, 
And  in  raouustrying  outward  costly  tabernacles, 
Vaulted  above  lyke  to  reclynatoryes, 
That  were  called  deambulatoryes. 
Men  to  walke  togethirs  twaine  and  twaine, 
To  keep  them  drye  when  it  happed  to  rayne." 

Lydyate;  BokeofTroye.     (Gloss,  of  Ai'ch.) 

4.  The  clerestory  galleries  of  a  nave  or  transep 
in  a  cathedral. 

"In  superioribus  alluris  ecclesiEE." 

Ely  Sacris  Koll,  21  E.     (Gloss,  of  Arch.) 

5.  The  middle  aisle  or  passage  in  a  church. 

"  In  allura  inter  frontem  et  rubroctum  chori." 

Te*tam.  Ebor.,  p.  197.     (Gloss,  of  Arch.) 

6.  A  walk  in.  a  garden. 

B.  (Chiefly  of  the  form  aloring,  or  the  two  imme 
diately  succeeding  it.)     The  parapet  wall  surround- 
ing the  alure,  or  gutter,  described  under  A.  1. 

"  A  botras  rising  unto  the  tabill  that  sail  here  the  alur- 
yng."—The  Catterick  Contract.  (See  Gloss,  of  Arch.) 

al-ftrg  -Ite,  s.  [Gr.  «7<mr0os=wrought  in  by  the- 
sea,  sea-purple ;  fta/«=the  sea  ;  *ergo=to  do  work, 
and  sHff.  -ite.  So  named  from  its  color.]  A  mineral, 
said  to  bo  a  variety  of  Biotite.  It  occurs  massive 
and  in  scales.  It  varies  in  color  from  purple  to- 
cochineal  red  ;  there  is  much  manganese  in  its  com- 
position. It  is  found  at  St.  Marcel,  in  Piedmont; 

a  lu  -§1-$,  s.    [Gr.  aJim"s=distress,  anguish.] 
Path.:  Hallucination  (q.  v.). 

alusia  elatio,  s.  Scntimeutalism;  mental  ex- 
travagance. 

alusia  hypochondriasis,  s.  Hypochondriac  ism ; 
low  spirits.  (Mttynv:  Lc.cic.  Mvd.  T<-n>'s.\ 

al-u  -t $,  s.  [Lat.=a  kind  of  soft  leather  dressed 
with  alum.]  In  English  it  has  tho  same  meaning. 

al-u-ta  -ce-ous,  a.    [Lat.  a?w?ocntfi=pertaining 
to  aluta,  or  soft  leather.] 
Chiefly  as  a  botanical  term: 

1.  Leathery,  having  the  consistence  of  leather* 
as  the  leaves  of  Prunux  ZawocefXUU*. 

2.  Leather-yellow,  whitish-yellow. 

al-u-ta  -tion,  «.  [Lat.  aluta  (q.  v.).]  Tho  tan- 
ning of  leather. 

al-u'-ter-eij,  s.  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the  order 
Plectoguathi,  and  tho  family  Balistidn. 

al'-ve-ar-^,  *al  -ve-ar-Ie,  s.  [In  Ital.  ahtmrio: 
Lat.  "/.-'•'' rt" in  and  dtrmrf'  =  i\  bellying  vi-.-x-l.  a 
bcr-liivr :  from  alveus=a.  cavity,  a  hollow  vessel; 
olmw^the  belly.] 

1.  A  bee-hive  (lit.  £fig.).    (Barret.)  • 

2.  Anat.:  Tho  hollow  of  the  external  ear.  or  tho 
bottom  of  the  concha,  in  which  the  cerumen,  or 
wax,  is  deposited. 

al-ve-a  -ted,  «.  [Lat.  afrea/tts=hollowed  out 
like  a  trough.]  Formed  like  a  bee-hive;  of  the 
same  shape  as  a  bee-hive. 

al  -ve  6-lar,  fal -v6-6-lar-^,  a.  [From  Lat, 
afoeoltu.1  [ALVEOLUS.]  Pertaining  to  the  alveoli* 
or  sockets  of  the  teeth. 

alveolar  arch,  s.  A  semi-parabolic  arch  in  the 
upper  jaw,  separating  the  palatine  from  the  /jvo- 
mato-facial  ri-^ion,  and  perforated  in  the  adult  by 
nirt  off,  or  Iiom-ycomb-like  pits  for  the  insertion  of 
n-t'th.  There  is  a  corresponding  arch  in  the  lower 
jaw,  also  with  ulceoli. 

"...  which  bounds  the  alreolar  arch  in  front." — 
Todd  rf-  RtHoman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  173. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     wnat,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     wno,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


alveolar  processes 

alveolar  processes,  *.  Cavities  in  which  the 
teeth  arc  fixed;  they  are  called  also  alveoli. 

"The  (tlrt'i'lni-  processes  in  both  jaws  appear  with  the 
teeth,  and  disappear  when  110  longer  needed  to  support 
and  enclose  them." — Todtl  &  Bowman;  Physiol.  Anat., 
vol.  ii.,  p.  181. 

al'-ve  6-late,  ".  [Lat.  alveolatus=  hollowed  out 
like  a  little  trough,  channeled;  from  alveolus 
(q.  v.).]  Excavated  like  the  section  of  a  honeycomb; 
honeycombed,  deeply  filled,  as  the  receptacle  of 
many  Composite  flowers  and  the  seeds  of  Papaver 
(Poppy). 

tal'-ve-Ole,  s.  pi.  An  Anglicized  form  of  ALVE- 
OLUS. 

al  -ve-6-lite,  s.  [Lat.  alveolus,  and  Gr.  Uthos= 
stone.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  fossil  Polypiaria,  founded 
hy  Lamarck.  It  belongs  to  the  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary  strata. 

al'-ve-o-lus,  s.;  plur.  al-ve-6-li.  [Lat.  alveo- 
lus=n  little  trough ;  dimin.  of  a/vus=the  belly.] 

1.  One  of  the  sockets  in  which  the  teeth  are  set, 
or  other  similar  cavity. 

"The  alreoli,  or  sockets  in  which  the  teeth  are  set." — 
Todd  &  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anut.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  173. 

2.  One  of  the  cells  of  a  honeycomb. 

fil'-vine,  a.  [From  Lat.  alvtu=the  belly.]  Per- 
taining to  the  belly,  or  to  the  intestines. 

alvine  concretions,  s.  pi.  Concretions  or  cal- 
culi arising  in  the  stomach  or  intestines. 

al-Vite,  s.  [From  Lat.  aJv«s=the  belly,  and  suff. 
•tie  (Min.).J  A  mineral  placed  by  Dana  in  his 
Hydrous  Silicates.  It  contains  silica,  20*33; 
alumina  and  glucium,  li'll ;  thoria,  (?)  15'13; 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  9'66;  yttria,  22'01;  zirconia, 
3'92,  with  other  ingredients.  It  is  a  reddish-brown, 
greasy  mineral,  with  crystals  like  those  of  zircon, 
aiid  occurs  in  Norway. 

Al -waid,  a.  [Corrupted  Arabic.]  A  fixed  star, 
of  magnitude  2%,  called  also  Beta  Dracouis. 

al-war  -grim,  s.  An  English  name  for  a  plover, 
the  Charadrius  apricarius,  which  some  consider  to 
be  the  young  of  the  Golden  Plover,  C.  pluvialis. 

al-ways.,  tal'-way,  *all  -wfiy,  *al -waies., 
•'al  -wayes.,  *aH"-waye§,  *all  waye§,  adv.  [A.  S. 
e<ttne  weg,  alles  loeis;  eaf=all ;  ?ee<7~way.]  (1)  At 
all  ways,  at  all  goings ;  ('2)  at  all  times. 

I.  Throughout. 

1.  All  the  while,  without  intermission;  uninter- 
ruptedly. 

"The  child  weped  alway  wonderliche  fast." — William 
ofPalerne  (ed.  Skeat),  345. 

"But ,loke  (tltcey  that  thy  counseilonrg  have  thilke  thre 
condiciouiis  that  I  have  sayd  bifore." — Chaucer. 

"I  have  set  the  Lord  always  before  me."—  Ps.  xvi.  8. 

2.  Whenever  opportunity  presents  itself ;  at  stated 
and  other  convenient  times;  on  all  occasions. 

".     .     ,    and  prayed  to  God  alway." — Acts  x.  2. 
II.  For  a  very  lengthened  period. 

1.  Forever. 

"  I  loathe  it;  I  would  not  live  alway." — Job  vii.  16. 

2.  During  life;  while  one  lives. 

"...  Mephibosheth,  thy  master's  son,  shall  eat 
bread  alway  at  my  table." — 2  Sam.  ix.  10. 

*IIL  Although.    (Scotch.) 

"The  kind  and  maner  of  the  disease  is  concealed: 
alien irs  it  may  be  gathered  of  the  penult  verse  of  the 
chapter."— Bruce:  Serin.  (1591). 

r  The  forms  alv:aics,  alway  es^  allwayes,  and  all 
toayes  are  in  Spenser,  F.  Q. 

*Al'-we§,  s.    An  old  form  of  ALL-HALLOWS. 
*al'-^m,  s.    [ALUM.] 

al-yp-um,  s.  [Gr.  alypon,  a  certain  plant ;  from 
adj.  at|/pG8==  without  pain.  So  called  from  its  ano- 
dyne qualities.]  A  plant  mentioned  by  Dioscorides. 
It  was  once  conjectured  to  be  the  Glohnlnria  Ah/p- 
u»i,  one  of  the  Selagads,  but  is  now  bolinvcd  to  be  a 
Euphorbiaceous  species. 

al-yV-I-a,  s.  [Gr.  halysis—a.  chain,  a  bond.]  A 
genus  of  insects  belonging  to  the  family  Ichneumon- 
idse.  Thti.'l.  tncixl>i>-'ttt>/-  is  believed  by  Mr.  Curtis 
to  be  parasitic  in  the  maggots  of  Anthomyza  and 
other  two-winged  flies  which  feed  on  the  roots  of 
turnips.  A.  rtyflcep*,  a  snuuler  species,  has  similar 
habits. 

al-^g-sln'-e-ffl,  s.  pi.  [From  alyssum  (q.  v.).]  A 
tribe  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Brassicacea) 
(Crucifers). 

al-y"s  -s6id,  s.  [Lat.  alysson;  Gr.  etdos=form, 
aspect.]  Resembling  the  alyssum. 
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al-y"s  -sum,  s.  [In  Fr.  alysse;  Port,  and  Ital. 
alissoj  Sp.  aliso;  Lat.  and  Gr.  alysson,  a  plant 
used  as  an  anti- 
dote to  the  bite  of 
a  mad  dog:  «,  priv., 
and  lyssa=r&i*o, 
madness.  Or  a  plant 
used  to  cure  h  i  c- 
cough;  a,  priv.,  and 
lyzv = to  nave  the 
hiccough.]  Alysson 
Madwort.  A  genus 
of  plants  belonging 
to  the  order  Brassi- 
cace*,  or  Crucifers. 
A,  sajcatile,  popu- 
larly called  Gold- 
dust,  is  a  showy 
plant  with  bright 
yellow  flowers.  It 
flowers  early  in  the 
season.  It,  with  Alyssum. 

other  species,  is  sometimes  used  to  decorate  rock- 
eries on  the  margin  of  walks  in  gardens.  Sweet 
Alyssum  is  Glyce  or  Koniga  maritima.  [KoNiGA.] 

al'-^-te§,  s.  A  genus  of  Amphibia  belonging  to 
the  family  Ranidee.  The  A.  obstetricans  is  the 
Nurse-frog  (q.  v.). 

*a-lythe,  r.  t.  [ALIGHT  (2).]  To  lighten,  to  mit- 
igate. 

"  Ful  feyne  she  wulde  hys  pene  alythed" 

R.  de  Brutine's  Trans,  of  Bonaventura,  589. 

a-ly*X'-I-a,  s.  [Apparently  from  Gr.  alyxis=a. 
shunning,  an  avoiding.]  A  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Apocynacese,  or  Dog-banes.  The 
species,  of  which  sixteen  are  known  from  Australia, 
Madagascar,  and  tropical  Asia,  are  evergreen  trees 
or  shrubs  with  fragrant  flowers.  The  bark  of  A. 
stellata  is  aromatic. 

am,  *ame,  v.  [O.  North,  am;  A.  S.  com;  Goth. 
im;  Pers.  am;  Gr.  eimi;  JEol.  Dor.  emmi ;  Lith. 
es-mi;  Sansc.  asmi,  from  o£=to  bo.]  The  first  per- 
son sing.  pros,  indicative  of  the  verb  to  be.  [BE.] 

"And  God  said  unto  Moses,  I  AM  THAT  I  AM;  and  he 
said,  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I 
AM  hath  sent  me  unto  you." — Exod.  iii.  14. 

"  Come  then,  my  soul;  I  call  thee  by  that  name, 
Thou  busy  thing,  from  whence  I  know  I  am.- 
For  knowing  that  I  tim,  I  know  thou  art; 
Since  that  must  needs  exist,  which  can  impart." 

Prior. 

"  What  hard  misfortune  brought  me  to  this  same; 
Yet  am  I  glad  that  here  I  now  in  safety  ame." 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  III.,  viii.  23. 

&m  as  a  prefix:  The  same  as  amfti=around,  but  a-mal -gam,  *a-mal'-gam-a,  s.  [In  Fr.  «m« 
much  rarer.  Example,  aHi-i>Ze.ci-ca«Z=embracing  game;  Sp..  Port,  and  Ital.  amalgama.  By  soi 
the  stem  (around).  derived  from  Gr.  /iuma=to_gether,  and  ganieo^ 

A.  M.  as  an  abbreviation:  (1)  For  Lat.  artium 
magister— master  of  arts;  (2)  for  Lat.  cmno  mundi 
=  in  the  year  of  the  world. 


a '-ma,  s.    Any  wine  measure,  as  a  pipe,  a  cask. 

a  -ma,  a'-mnl-a,  ha'-ma,  ha  -mul-a,  s.  [Dut. 
aam  (q.  v.).] 

Eccles. :  A  vessel  in  which  wine,  water,  or  any- 
thing similar,  was  kept  for  the  eucharist. 

*am-a-bll -I-ty\  s.    [AMIABILITY.] 

am-a-crat -Ic,  «.  [Gr.  fatma= together ;  kratos 
=  strength,  mind.] 

Optics:  tjniting  the  chemical  rays  of  light  into 
one  focus.  (Used  of  photographic  lenses.) 


amalgamate 

long,  occurring  in  the  Indian  Archipelago.     [AM AD. 

INA,  ESTKKLDA.J 

"The  Bengali  baboos  make  the  pretty  little  males  of 
the  ainttflarat  (Estrelda  amandarn)  fight  together."— ZJar*. 
win.-  Descent  uf  Man,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xiii. 

am-a-det'-td,  s.  [Named  by  Evelyn,  after  the 
person  who  first  introduced  it.J  A  kind  of  pear. 

am -a-dl'-na,  s.  [From  Indian  name  amadavat 
(q.  v.).]  A  genus  of  birds  arranged  by  Swainson 
under  his  family  Fringillina?,  or  Finches,  and  his 
sub-family  Coccosthraustinw,  or  Hardbills.  One  of 
its  sub-genera  he  makes  Estrelda.  [AJCADAYAT.] 

am -a-dot,  s.  [In  Ger.  amadottenbir*.']  A  kind 
of  pear. 

am-a-dOfi,  R.  [In  Fr.  amadou.]  A  kind  of 
brown  match,  tinder,  or  touchwood,  brought  chiefly 
from  Germany.  It  is  called  also  spunk,  German, 
tinder,  and  pyrotechnic  sponge.  It  is  made  by 
steeping  a  large  fungus— the  Boletus  igniarius — in, 
a  strong  lye  prepared  with  saltpetre,  and  after- 
ward drying  it  thoroughly.  In  addition  to  being 
employed  as  a  match,  it  is  used  to  stop  haemorrhage, 
The  Hernandia  Guiancnsis,  a  species  of  Daphnad, 
readily  taking  fire  with  flint  and  stoel,  is  used  aa 
amadou.  In  India,  a  fungus,  the  Pol yporusf omen* 
tarius,  or  an  allied  species,  is  employed  for  the 
same  purpose. 

*A  mal -mon,  *A-may -mon,  s.  The  name  of  a 
fiend,  inferior  in  rank  to  Sidonay  or  Osmoday, 
According  to  R.  Holmes,  "  he  is  the  chief  whosa 
dominion  is  on  the  north  part  of  the  infernal  gulf," 
(Nares.) 

"  Amaimon  sounds  well  !  Lucifer,  well,  Ac.    .    ." 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  ii.  2. 

"He  of  Wales,  that  gave  Amaimon  the  bastinado,"  &o, 
Ibid.:  I  Henry  IV.,  ii.  4. 

a  ma  in,  adv.  [A.  S.  a=on;  mcegen,  mceayn^ 
main,  strength,  power,  force,  energy,  valor.]  [MAIN, 
MAY,  MIGHT.] 

1.  With  might,  power,  force,  or  strength;  ener- 
getically. 

"  Silent  he  stood;  then  laugh' d  amain — 
And  shouted,    .    .    ." 

Wordsworth:  The  Mother's  Return. 

2.  Quickly,  at  once. 

"  Now,  when  he  was  got  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  there 
came  two  men  running  amain.  .  .  ."—Bunyan:  PH*. 
grim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

Naut.:  To  strike  amain=to  lower  or  let  fall  t ha 
topsails.  To  wave  amain=to  wave  a  drawn  sword, 
or  make  a  signal  of  a  similar  kind  to  the  enemy,  as 
a  demand  that  they  lower  their  topsails. 

a-maT-gam,  *a-mal'-^am-a,  s.    [In  Fr.  ««mN 
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marry.     By  others  taken  from  malagma~(l)   an 
emollient,    (2)   soft    materials,    from    ma/ossa=to 
soften.    The  latter  is  the  more  probable  derivation,] 
I.  Literally: 


Amadavat  (Estrelda  Amandava). 

am-ad'-a-vat,  s.  [Occurs  in  this  form  in  sovoral 
of  the  Hindoo  languages.]  An  Indian  bird,  the 
AW ;•<•/< fa  ttin<tiitl<ir<t.  Male:  Bill,  carmine-colored; 
upper  parts,  brownish-gray  before,  rod  behind; 
lower,  whitish,  with  dashes  of  red  and  black ;  wings 
dark,  covered,  as  arc  the  sides  and  posterior  parts 
of  the  back,  with  white  spot?.  The  female  is  less 
highly  colored.  A  small  bird,  about  five  inches 


1.  Chem.:  The  union  or  alloy  of  any  metal  with, 
quicksilver  (mercury). 

"  Alloys  of  mercury  or  amalgams.  Mercury  combine* 
with  a  great  number  of  metals,  forming  compounds  called 
amalyitnm,  which  are  liquid  or  solid  according  as  the  rasr. 
cury  or  the  other  metal  prevails." — Graham:  Chemistry. 
vol.  ii.,  p.  324. 

2.  Mineralogy: 

(a)  A  mineral  classed  by  Dana  under  his  "Native. 
Elements."  It  occurs  crystallized,  massive,  or 
semi-fluid.  Its  color  and  streak  are  silver-white. 
It  is  brittle,  and  when  cut  gives  a  grating  noise.  It 
consists  of  silver  34'S,  and  mercury  05"-.  It  occurs 
in  Hungary,  the  Palatinate,  Sweden,  Spain,  Chili, 
and  elsewhere. 

(6)  Gold  amalgam:  A  mineral  occurring  in  white 
crumbling  grains  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  or  in  yel- 
lowish-white four-sided  prisms.  It  consist  £  of  gold. 
39-02,  and  mercury  60'98.  It  is  found  in  Columbia 
and  in  California. 

II.  Fig.:  A  mixture  of  two  tilings,  which  in  their 
nature  are  different  from  each  other. 

(a)  Of  two  physical  substances. 

".  .  .  either  that  the  body  of  the  wood  will  be*turne<J 
into  a  kind  of  amalyama,  as  the  chemists  call  it  .  .  ." 
—Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  Cent,  i.,  g  99. 

(ft)  Of  what  is  not  physical. 

"They  have  attempted  to  confound  all  sorts  of  citizens, 
aawell  as  they  could,  into  one  homogeneous  mass;  and 
then  they  have  divided  this  their  ama^amu  into  H  num* 
ber  of  incoherent  republics." — Burke, 

a-mal-gam-ate,  r.  /.  &  ».  [Eng.  amalgam;  -ate* 
In  Gor.  amalgamiren;  Fr.  amalgamer;  Sp.  <fc  Port., 
a)n<tl<ftttuar;  Ital.  amaltjainare.i 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit.;  To  unite  or  alloy  a  metal  with  quicksilver. 

"TV'hen  the  zinc  is  pure,  or  its  surface  umalgamated  with 
nercury  .  .  ."—Graham:  Chem.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  i.,  p.  245_ 


bfiil,     boy;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     shin,     bengh;     go,     gem;     thin,     tkis;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  —  shan.     -tion,     -sion  —  sniin;      -tion,      -§ion  =  shun,     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  slrus.     -ble,     -die,     «fec.  =  bel,      d^U 


amalgamated 

2.  Fig.  :  To  compound  two  things  together. 

''Ingratitude  is  indeed  their  four  cardinal  virtues  com- 
pacted and  amalgamated  into  one."  —  Burke. 

'-  .  .  an  inclination  to  amalgamate  Eastern  beliefs 
•With  Greek  philosophy."—  Duke  of  Somerset:  Christian 
Theol.,  xii.  66. 

B.  Intransitive  :  To  mix  together  intimately,  to 
blend,  to  merge  into  one,  to  become  united.  {Lit. 
or  fig.) 

"The  feudal  System  had,  some  centuries  before,  been  in- 
troduced into  the  hill-country,  but  had  neither  destroyed 
the  patriarchal  system  nor  amalgamated  completely  with 
It,"  —  Xacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xiii. 

S.-mar-gam-a-te'd,  pa.  par.  &  adj.  [AMALGAM- 
ATE.] 

"In  the  amalgamated  plate  it  is  not  zinc  itself,  but  a 
•chemical  combination  of  mercury  and  zinc,  which  is  pre- 
vented to  the  acid."  —  Graham:  (.'hem.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  i.^p.  247. 

$-mal  -gam-a-tlng,  pr.  par.    [AMALGAMATE.] 
$-mal-gam-a  -tion,  «.    [Eng.  amalgam;  -at  ion. 

In  Ger.  &  Fr.  amalgamation;  Sp.  amalgamation; 

Port.  ama/oamacao.J 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  or  process  of  uniting  or  alloying 
a  metal  with  mercury;  or  the  state  of  being  so 
united.    (It  is  by  amalgamation  that  native  gold 
«nd  native  silver  are  extracted  from  the  rocks  in 
waich  they  occur.) 

"Amalgamation  is  the  joining  or  mixing  of  mercury 
•With  any  other  of  the  metals."—  Bacon.-  Physiol.  Rem.,  g  6. 

2.  Fig.;  The  act  or  process  of  uniting  two  things 
together,  or  the  state  of  being  so  united. 

"Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  arnaI0amaf/on  of 
tne  races  was  all  but  complete."—  Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng., 
•ch.  i. 

tft-fflal'-giiLni-a-tize,  v.  i.  [Eng.  amalgamate  ; 
~ize.]  To  amalgamate,  to  blond,  to  unite. 

"  .  .  .  amatgamatizing,  or  turning  into  a  soft  body." 
—  Bacon:  Physiol.  Item. 

*&-mal  -game,  v.  t.  [Fr.  amaZgramer.]  The  same 
«s  AMALGAMATE  (q.  T.). 

"What  is  some  three  ounces  of  fresh  materials?  Is't  no 
more?  No  more,  sir,  of  gold,  to  amatyame  with  some  six 
•of  mercury."  —  Ben  Jonson.  Alch.t  L  3. 

*£-mar-gam-lng,  *a-mal-gam-jfnge,  pr.  par. 

•&«. 

At  substantive  :    Amalgamation, 

"That  we  hadde  in  oure  matiers  snblymynge, 
And  in  atnalgamynge,  and  calcenynge 
Of  quyksilver,  y-clept  mercury  crude." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,698-12,700. 

$-mal-gam-I  ze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  amalgam;  -ize.~\ 
To  amalgamate.  (Gregory.) 

fr&L&r-Ic  ac  -Id,  s.  [Gr.  amatos=(l)  soft,  slight, 
<2)  weak,  feeble.] 

Chem.;  CsfCHaU.N^Oj+aq.  A  weak  acid  obtained 
by  the  action  or  clilonne  on  caffeine.  It  is  a  hy- 
•drated  tetramethyl-alloxantm.  By  the  action  of 
Ammonia  it  is  converted  into  a  murexide  of  caffeine, 
forming  green  crystals  and  a  crimson  solution. 

A-mal-phl-ti^n,  a.  [From  Amalfi,  a  seaport 
of  Southern  Italy,  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Salerno.] 
Belonging  to  or  connected  with  Amalfl. 

Amalphitan  Code.  s.  A  collection  of  laws  bear- 
ing on  navigation,  collected  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Amain1  about  the  eleventh  century,  and  received  as 
Authority  for  a  long  period  subsequently. 

Am-al-tnS-a,  am-al-the  -9,,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  As  a  proper  name  : 
I*  Roman  Archceologij  : 

(a)  One  of  the  ten  Sibyls.  It  was  she  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  Roman  legend,  offered  Tarquin- 
lus  Priscus  the  nine  Sibylline  books  at  a  price  so 
high  that,  instead  of  giving  her  what  she  asked,  ho 
laughed  at  her,  believing  her  to  be  mad.  On  this 
€he  burnt  throe  of  the  nine  volumes  in  his  presence, 
and  asked  the  orginal  price  for  the  remaining  six. 
Meeting  with  a  second  refusal,  she  proceeded  to 
burn  three  more,  and  asked  the  full  price  for  the 
remaining  threo  Awed  by  her  extraordinary  con- 
duct, the  King  at  last  purchased  the  three  for  the 
*um  originally  asked  for  the  nine.  [  SIBYL.] 

(6)  The  nurse  of  Jupiter. 

2.  An  asteroid,  the  113th  found.  It  was  discovered 
by  Luther,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1871. 

II.  At  a  botanical  term: 

Bot.:  Desvaux's  name  for  the  species  of  fruit 
•called  Etcerio,  when  it  has  no  elevated  receptacle. 


a-man  -ca,  *.  [Sp.]  A  species  of  yellow  lily 
.growing  in  Peru. 

*'On  the  hills  near  Lima,  at  a  height  but  little  greater, 
the  ground  is  carpeted  with  moss  find  beds  of  beautiful 
yellow  lilies,  called  .4ma»co«s."  —  Darwin;  Voyage  round 
the  World,  ch,  ivi. 

*$-mand  ,  r.  t.  [Lat.  amando=to  send  away.] 
To  send  one  away. 

*9,-m£n-da  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  amandatio=a  send- 
ing away  ;  a»ianr/o=to  send  away,  to  remove.]  The 
act  of  sending  on  a  message  or  embassy. 
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a-man-dine,  s.  [Fr.  amawfe=an  almond.]  A 
cold  cream,  prepared  from  almonds,  for  chapped 
hands. 

*a-man  -d6-l?it  s.  [Ital.  mandorla=&n  almond.] 
A  marble  with  a  honeycombed  appearance ;  in 
color,  green,  with  white  spots. 

am-an-i-ta,  «.  [Gr.  amanitai,  plur.—B.  sort  of 
fungi.  From  Amanos,  a  mountain  in  Cilicia,  where 
many  fungi  grew.]  A  sub-genus  of  Agaricus,  the 
typical  genus  of  the  alliance  Fungales,  and  the  or- 
der Agaricaceee.  The  A.  muscaria  is  ordinarily 
poisonous,  so  much  so  that  the  name  muscaria 
(from  musca=8L  fly)  is  designed  to  imply  that  the 
Amanita  steeped  in  milk  kills  the  flies  which  par- 
take of  the  liquid  thus  poisoned.  Yet,  so  much 
does  the  quality  of  a  fungus  depend  on  climate  and 
place  of  growth,  that,  if  Langsdorf  is  accurate,  the 
A.  muscaria  in  Kamschatka  and  other  portions  of 
Northeastern  Asia,  is  not  poisonous,  but  only  in- 
toxicating. 

am-an-l  -tine,  s.    [From  amanito.1 

Chem.:  The  poisonous  principle  in  the  Amanita. 
[AMANITA.] 

*a-man  se,  r.  f.     [A.  S.  amansumian=  to  disjoin, 
to  excommunicate;  opposed  to  mcensumian  or  ge- 
mcen8uman  =  to  join,  to  marry.]     To  interdict,  to 
excommunicate,  to  accurse. 
"  He  amansede  alle  thulke,  that  suche  vnright  adde  ido 

To  the  church  of  Kanterbury,  andthekingi-crownedso." 
Rob.  Glouc.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  474. 

a-man-U-en  -Sis,  s.  [In  Dan.  &  Ger.  amanuen- 
sis;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  amanuense;  all  from  Lat. 
amanuensis;  a  =  from;  manw*  =  hand.]  A  person 
employed  to  write  what  another  dictates. 

a-mar  -a-CU8,  s.  [InFr.  amaracus;  Lat.  amara- 
cus; Gr.  amarakos,  amarakon=  (I)  a  bulbous  plant, 
(2)  marjoram.] 

1.  Poet  :  Marjoram.    Spec.,  the  dittany  of  Crete 
(Origanum  dictamus). 

"  Violet  amaracus  and  asphodel." — Tennyson:  (Enone. 

2.  A  genus  of  Labiate  plants  of  the  sub-section  or 
family  Origanidee. 

Tam'-ar-ant,  s.  Rare  form  of  AMARANTH;  found 
principally  in  poetry. 

a-mar-an-ta  -§e-8e,  a-mar-anth~a'-$e-ae,  s.pl. 
[AMARAXTHUS.]  Amaranths.  A  natural  order  of 
plants,  consisting  of  *'  Chenopodal  exogens,  with 
separate  sepals  opposite  the  stamens,  usually  one- 
celled  anthers,  a  single  ovary  often  containing 
several  seeds,  and  scarious 
flowers  buried  in  imbricated 
bracts."  The  order  is  divided 
into  three  sub-orders — Gom- 
phrenea»,  Achyrantheee  and 
Celoseae.  The  species  are  gen- 
erally unattractive  wee  ds, 
but  sometimes  they  are  of 
more  showy  appearance.  IP 
1&46  Lindley  estimated  the 
known  species  at  282;  now, 
it  is  believed,  about  500  are 
known.  They  occur  chiefly 
in  the  tropics  of  America  and 
Asia ;  a  number  also  are  Aus- 
tralian. None  are  truly  wild 
in  Britain;  but  the  Cocks- 
comb, the  Globe  Amaranth, 
the  Prince's  Feather,  and 
Love-lies-bleeding,  are  found  Amaranth, 

in  gardens.     M  any  Am  a  r-    (Amarantlms  Hypo- 
anthacew  are  used  as  pot-          chondriacus.) 
herbs.    Amaranthus  obtusifo- 

Uus  is  said  to  be  diuretic;  Gomphrena  officinaJis 
and  macrocephala  have  a  high  reputation  m  Brazil 
as  remedies  in  intermittent  fever,  diarrhoea,  colic, 
and  snake-bite. 

am -ar-anth,  tarn  -a-r-ant,  s.  [In  Ger.  amar~ 
an/A;  Fr.  amarante,  amaranthe;  Sp.,  Port.,  &Ital, 
tunnranto;  Lat.  amarantus;  Gr.  amarantos:  as 
adj.=  unfading,  undecaying;  as  subst.=  the  never- 
fading  flower,  amarant ;  a,  priv.,  and  maraino  =  to 
put  out,  to  quench ;  in  the  passive  =  to  die  away, 
to  waste  away,  to  fade.] 

1.  Port.:  An  imaginary  flower  supposed  never  to 
fa<ln. 

"  Immortal  amarant,  a  flower  which  once 
In  Paradise  fast  by  the  tree  of  life, 
Began  to  bloom:  but  soon  for  man's  offense 
To  heaven  removed,  where  first  it  grew,  there  grows, 
And  flowers  aloft,  shading  the  fount  of  life, 
And  where  the  river  of  bliss  through  midst  of  heaven 
Rolls  o'er  Klysiun  flowers  her  amber  stream." 

Mitton;  P.  I..,  bk.  iii. 

2.  The  English  name  of  the  several  species  be- 
longing to  the  botanical  genus  Amarauthus  (q.  v.). 

3.  Piur.:   Amaranths. 
am-ftr-anth'-Ine,  am-ar-ant  -Ine,  m//.    [Eng. 

amaranth,  anifirtitit ;    -inc.    In    Ger.    tnnurnntltin. 
From  Gr.  amarant inos  =  of  amaranth.] 
1.  Lit.:  Pertaining  to  amaranth. 

"  By  those  happy  souls  that  dwell 
In  yellow  meads  of  asphodel. 
Or  a»iaranf&in«  bow'rs."— Pop?. 


amass 

2.  Fig. :  Unfading,  as  the  poetic  amaranth. 

"  'Tis  hers  to  pluck  the  amaranthine  flower  of  faith." 
Wordsworth:   White  Doe  of  Rylatone  ^Introd.). 
"  Of  amarantine  shade,  fountain,  or  spring, 
By  the  waters  of  life    .    .    ." 

Milton:  P.  L.t  bk.  xi. 

"  Shall  deck  thy  grave  with  amaranthine  flowers, 
And  yield  thee  fruits  divine  in  heaven's  immortal 
bowers."  Carlos  Wilcox. 

am-gir-anth -us,  fam-ar-ant  -iis,  s.  [Lat.] 
[AMARANTH.]  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one 
of  the  order  Amarantaceee.  It  is  placed  under  the 
sub-order  Achyranthete.  It  has  green,  purplish,  or 
crimson  flowers  in  largo  spiked  clusters,  which 
are  very  ornamental.  A.  melancholicus  and  tri- 
color are  tender  annuals,  and  A.  sanguineus  and 
caudatus  common  border  flowers.  The  leaves  of  A. 
viridis  are  employed  externally  as  an  emollient 
poultice.  A.  obtusifolius  is  said  to  be  diuretic.  m  A. 
debiltft  is  usod  in  Madagascar  as  a  cure  for  syphilis. 
The  seeds  of  A.  frumentaceus  and  A.  Anardhana 
are  used  as  corn  in  India. 

tam-ar-ant  -Ine,  a.  A  rare  form  of  the  word 
AMARANTHINE. 

a-mar  -Ine,  s.  [From  Lat.  amar«j?=bitter,  re- 
ferring to  the  bitter-almond  oil  (benzoic  aldehyde) 
which,  with  ammonia,  constitutes  hydrobenzamide, 
one  of  its  ingredients.]  A  chemical  substance 
formed  by  boiling  hydrobenzamide  with  aqueous 
potash.  Its  formula  is  C^iHjsNo.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol.  It  is  called 
also  Benzoline  (q.  v.). 

ta-mar'-i-tude,  s.  [Lat.  amaritudo.~]  Bitter- 
ness. 

"  What  amaritiifte  or  acrimony  is  deprehended  in 
choler,  it  acquires  from  a  commixture  of  melancholy,  or 
external  malign  bodies." — Harvey  on  Consumption. 

*a-mar'-\l-len9e,  s.  [From  Lat.  amarulentus= 
full  of  bitterness.]  Bitterness. 

*a-mar'-u-lent,  a.  [From  Lat.  amarulentus— 
full  of  bitterness.]  Full  of  bitterness. 

am-ST-jfl-lI-da'Hje-se,  s.  [AMARYLLIS.]  Amar- 
yllids.  An  order  of  plants  placed  by  Lindley  in  the 
Narcissal  alliance  of  the  clays  Endogens.  In  their 
six-partite  or  six-cleft  colored  perianth,  and  their 
three-celled  fruit,  they  resemble  Lily-worts,  from 
which,  however,  they  are  at  once  distinguished  by 
their  inferior  ovary.  In  1846  Lindley  estimated  the 
known  species  at  four  hundred.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  orderin  the  English  flora  are  Narcissus, 
Galanthus,  and  Leucojum.  Beautiful  as  they  are, 
most  of  them  have  poisonous  bulbs.  The  Hotten- 
tots are  said  to  dip  the  heads  of  their  arrows  in  the 
viscid  juice  of  the  bulbs  of  Hcemanthun  toxicarius 
and  some  allied  spices.  Several  are  emetic,  having 
a  principle  in  their  composition  like  that  of  the 
squill.  Oporanthus  luteus  is  purgative,  Alstrdmeria 
salsilla  diaphoretic  and  diuretic,  and  Amaryllis 
ornata  astringent.  A  kind  of  arrowroot  is  prepared 
in  Chili  from  AlstrQmeria  paliida  and  other  species. 
A  wine  called  pulque  is  made  from  the  wild  Agave 
of  Mexico. 

am-ar-^1 -Us,  s.  [In  Sw.,  Dan.,&Fr.  amaryllis; 
Sp.  &  Port,  amarylis.  From  Lat.  Amaryllis^  the 
name  of  a  certain 
beautiful  girl  be- 
loved by  the  shep- 
herd Tityrus,  also 
the  servant-girl 
of  a  sorcerers. 
( Virgil.)  A  simi- 
lar meaning  in 
Theocritus.  From 
Gr.amarusso=  (I) 
to  sparkle,  (2)  to 
dazzle.]  A  genus 
of  plants,  the  typ- 
ical one  of  the 
order  Amarylli- 
dacece.  The  spe- 
cies are  numer- 
ous, and  splendid 
in  appearance; 
many  are  culti- 
vated in  green-  Amaryllis. 
houses,  flower- 
pots, &c.  The  A.  ornata  is  astringent.  [BELLA- 
DONNA.] 


,  s.  [Lat.  amanu=bitter,  and 
Eug.  erythrine.]  The  bitter  principle  of  erythriue. 

*a-mass ,  *o,-masse,  s.  [In  Fr.  amas;  Ital. 
ammasso;  Lat.  massa=ihat  which  adheres  like 
dough,  a  lump,  a  mass;  Gr.  maza=barley-bread, 
mas8o=to  knead.]  A  mass,  a  heap;  an  accumula- 
tion. 

"This  pillar  is  but  a  medley  or  amass  of  all  the  pre- 
cedent ornaments,  making  a  new  kind  by  stealth."—  Wot- 
ton. 

a  mass  ,  r.  /.  [From  the  substantive.  In  Fr. 
fiiiiir.wr;  Ital.  ammassare.]  [See  AMASS,  *.] 


ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fill,     father;     we,     wSt,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wBrk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     ciib,    ciire,    unite,     cOr,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,     te  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


amassed 

Lit. :  To  make  into  a  heap,  as  to  knead  dough 
into  a  lump ;  to  collect  together,  to  accumulate,  in 
a  more  figurative  sense. 

"The  rich  mnn  ia  not  blamed,  ns  having  ramie  use  of 
any  unlawful  means  to  amass  riches,  as  having  thriven  by 
fraud  and  injustice." — Bp.  Atterbury:  Serm. 
"  For  her  amasses  an  unbounded  store, 
The  wisdom  of  great  nations,  now  110  more." 

Cowper:  Tirocinium. 

a-mas  sed,  pa.  par.    [AMASS,  v.] 

a-mas-set  te,  s.    [Fr.] 

Painting :  A  scraper,  spatula,  spattle.  or  painter's 
knife;  a  blade  used  for  collecting  the  colors  to- 
gether while  they  are  being  ground. 

a-mas  -sing,  pr.  par.    [AMASS,  v.] 

a-mass -ment,  *a-mas -ment,  s.  [Eng.  amass; 
•ment.]  A  mass  neaped  up,  a  collection,  a  heap,  an 
accumulation. 

"  What  is  now.  is  but  an  amasmcnt  of  imaginary  con- 
ceptions, prejudices,  ungrounded  opinions,  and  infinite 
impostures." — Granville:  Scepsis  Scientiftca. 

am-as-then  -Ic,  adj.  [Gr.  hama  =  together ; 
8(ftenos=strength.J 

Optics:  Uniting  the  chemical  rays  of  light  into 
one  focus;  amacratic.  (Used  of  photographic 
lenses.  I 

*a-ma'te  (1),  v .  t.  &  i.  [From  O.  Fr.  amater,  mater 
=to  mortify ;  fr.  mat =dull,  faint,  sad ;  Ger.  matt.] 

1.  Trail*. :  To  stupefy,  to  paralyze. 

"  Thou,  wretched  man,  of  death  has  greatest  need, 
If  in  true  balance  thou  wilt  weigh  thy  state; 
For  never  knight  that  dared  warlike  deed 
More  luckless  disadventure  did  amate." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.,  ix.  45. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  be  stupefied,  to  be  stupid. 
*a-ma  te  (2),  v.  t.    [Eng.  a;   mate.']    To  act  as 

mate  to,  to  entertain  as  a  companion,  to  keep  com- 
pany with,  to  associate  with. 

"And  in  the  midst  thereof  upon  the  floure, 
A  lovely  bevy  of  faire  ladies  sate. 
Courted  of  many  a  jolly  paramoure, 
The  which  them  did  in  modest  wise  amate, 
And  each  one  sought  his  lady  to  aggrate." 

Spenser;  F.  «.,  II.,  ix.  128. 

am  -a-teflr,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  amator=n  lover; 
omo=to  love.]  One  who  follows  science,  art,  or 
occupation,  not  from  pecuniary  motives,  but  from 
a  love  for  it,  and  who,  as  a  rule,  is  not  so  proficient 
in  it  as  if  he  had  to  depend  upon  it  for  a  livelihood. 

".  .  .  it  is  precisely  that  in  which  amateurs  of  the 
science — and  especially  voyagers  at  sea — provided  with 
good  eyes  or  moderate  instruments,  might  employ  their 
time  to  excellent  advantage." — Herschel:  Astron.,  6th  ed. 
(1858),  §  832. 

amateur-search,  s.  Search  like  that  of  an  am- 
ateur, i.  e.,  without  thorough  devotion  to  the 
inquiry. 

"  Dilettantism,  hypotheses,  speculations,  a  kind  of  am- 
ateur-search for  Truth,  toying  and  coquetting  with  Truth; 
this  is  the  sorest  sin."—  Carli/le:  Heroes,  Lect.  II. 

am -a-teQr -ship,  s.  [Eng.  amateur ;  ship.]  The 
procedure  or  characteristics  of  an  amateur. 

am  -a-tlve,  a.  [From  Lat.  amo=to  love.]  Am- 
orous. 

am -a-tlve-ness,  s.    [Eng.  amative ;  -ness.} 

Phrenology:  A  protuberance  on  the  skull,  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  portion  of  the  brain  which  stim- 
ulates to  sexual  intercourse.  It  covers  the  portJ9n 
of  the  brain  known  as  the  cerebellum,  which  is  sit- 
uated at  the  back  of  the  head  between  the  two 
mastoid  processes.  The  researches  of  Dr.  Carpenter 
have  thrown  great  doubt  on  the  correctness  of  this 
view.  [CEREBELLUM.] 

*am-a-tor  -cul-Ist,  s.  [Lat.  amatorculus.]  A 
pitiful  little  lover.  (Johnson.) 

am-a-tbr  -I-al,  a.  [Lat.  amatorius,  from  omo= 
to  love.]  (Applied  especially  to  sexual  affection.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Pertaining  to  love. 

"amatorinl  verses " — Warton  :  Hist.  Eng. 

Poetry. 

"They  seem  to  have  been  tales  of  love  and  chivalry, 
amatorial  sonnets,  tragedies,  comedies,  and  pastorals." — 
Kid.,  iv.  7. 

2.  Causing  love,  or  designed  to  cause  love. 

II.  Anat. :  A  term  applied  to  the  oblique  muscles 
of  tho  eye,  from  their  being  used  in  ogling. 

am-a-tbr  -I-al-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  amatorial;  -ly,] 
In  an  amatory  manner ;  as  a  lover  does.  (Darwin.) 

am-a-tbr  -I-an,  a.  [Lat.  amatori(us) ;  suff.  -an.] 
Amatory. 

am-a-tor'-I-l,  8.  pi.  [Lat.  pi.  masc.  of  amator- 
t'«s=loving,  amorous.] 

Spec.  Anat.:  The  higher  oblique  muscles  of  the 
eye. 

am-a-tbr  -I-oiis, 
tory. 

"This  is  no  mere  amatorious  novel ;  but  this  is  a  deep 
and  serious  verity." — Milton. 


[Lat.   amatorius.]     Ama- 
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am  -a-t&r-^,  a.  [Lat.  amatonus.']  Pertaining 
to  love ;  causing  or  designed  to  cause  love. 

" .  .  .  by  amatory  potions,  not  only  allure  her,  but 
necessitate  her  to  satisfy  his  lust,  and  incline  her  effect- 
ually, mid  draw  her  inevitably  to  follow  him  spontane- 
ously."— Bp.  Bramkall  against  Hvbbes. 

am~a'-tsja.  [Japanese=Tea  of  Heaven.]  A 
kind  of  tea  made  in  Japan  from  the  dried  leave-  of1 
Hydrangea  Thunberais.  Its  name,  "tea  of  heaven," 
shows  the  opinion  which  is  entertained  of  its  excel- 
lence. 

am-au-rd -sis,  s.  [In  Fr.  amaurose;  Gr.  amau- 
rosj's=a  darkening,  from  amauroti— to  mako  dark; 
ama«ros=dim,  faint.  ]  A  disease  of  the  eye  arising 
from  impaired  sensibility  of  the  retina.  It  is  held 
to  exist  when  a  patient  without  opaque  cornea, 
closed  pupil,  or  cataract,  complains  of  lost  or  de- 
fective vision.  It  commences  with  confused  vision ; 
then  there  is  the  appearance  of  a  black  spot  in  the 
center  of  an  object  looked  at ;  next,  floating  bodies 
called  Trtuscce  volitantes  appear  before  the  eye,  or 
objects  a'ppear  brighter  than  natural.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease  the  pupil  dilates  and 
contracts  sluggishly;  after  a  time  it  bocomos  more 
dilated  and  fixed ;  and  at  last  there  is  established  a 
state  of  complete  blindness,  constituting  the  true 
gutta  serena.  Amaurosis  arises  from  inflammation 
or  turgescence  of  the  retina,  from  derangement  of 
the  digestive  organs,  from  exercise  of  the  eyo  on 
minute  objects,  and  from  injury  or  disease  of  the 
fifth  nerve  or  its  branches,  or  from  injury  of  the  eye 
itself. 

amaurosis  suffusion,  s.  A  suffusion  of  the  eyes 
produced  by  amaurosis.  (Fig.) 

"...  but  never  perhaps  did  these  amaurosfs  suffu- 
sions so  cloud  and  distort  his  otherwise  most  piercing 
vision,  as  in  this  of  the  Dandiacal  Body.1"— Car  lyle; 
Sartor  Kesartus,  bk.  iii.,  chap.  x. 

am-au-ro  -tic,  a.  Pertaining  to  amaurosis; 
affected  with  amaurosis. 

"  The  symptoms  complained  of  by  an  amaurottc 
patient  ,  .  ." — Dr.  Arthur  Jacob,  Art.  "Amaurosis"  in 
Cyclo.  Pract.  Sfed. 

a-maus,  -He,  s.  The  name  given  by  Gerhard  to  a 
granulite  brought  from  Moravia.  Dana  classes  it 
under  Albite  (q.  v.}. 

a  max  -Im-Is  ad  mln'-Im-a.    [Lat.] 

Logic:  From,  the  greatest  things  to  the  smallest. 

a-ma  ze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  a;  maze.']  Properly,  to  be- 
wilder, as  if  one  were  in  a  maze  or  labyrinth. 

More  specifically : 

1.  To  perplex  or  bewilder,  by  presenting  to  one 
something  beyond  his  capacity  to  understand. 

"When  his  disciples  heard  it,  they  were  exceedingly 
amazed,  saying,  Who  then  can  be  saved?" — Matt.  xix.  25. 

2.  To  bewilder  one  with  alarm. 

"  And  when  the  men  of  Israel  turned  again,  the  men  of 
Benjamin  were  amazed:  for  they  aaw  that  evil  was  come 
upon  them."—  Judy.  xx.  41. 

3.  To  perplex  and  stun  with  sorrow. 

"And  he  taketh  with  him  Peter  and  James  and  John, 
and  began  to  be  eore  amazed,  and  to  be  very  heavy."— 
Mark  xiv.  33. 

4.  To  astonish. 

"  And  all  the  people  were  amazed,  and  said,  Is  not  this 
the  son  of  David?"— Matt.  xii.  23. 

".  .  .  from  amazing  Europe  with  her  wit.  to  amusing 
them  with  the  greatness  of  her  catholic  credulity." — Gold- 
smith:  Polite  Learning,  ch.  vi. 

^[  Blair  thus  distinguished  the  four  words  sur- 
prised, astonished,  amazed,  and  confounded:  "I 
am  surprised  at  what  is  new  or  unexpected ;  I  am 
astonished  at  what  is  vast  or  great;  I  am  amazed 
with  what  is  incomprehensible;  I  am  confounded 
by  what  is  shocking  or  terrible."  (Blair:  Rhet.  c& 
Belles-Lettres,  1817,  vol.  i.,  p.  228.) 

fa-ma  ze,  s.  Bewilderment  on  encountering  any- 
thing incomprehensible;  terrifying,  or  occasioning 
deep  sorrow.  (Rarely  used  except  in  poetry.) 

".    .    .    soon  our  joy  is  turn'd 
Into  perplexity  and  new  amaze." 

Milton.-  P.  K.,  bk.  ii. 

"The  stars  with  deep  amaze." 

Ibid.:  Morning -of  Christ's  Nativity. 

"Now  was  Christian  somewhat  in  amaze."  —  Bunyan: 
Pilg.  Prog.,  pt.  i. 

a  ma  zed,  fa-ma'-zed,  pa.  participle  &  adj. 
[AMAZE,  v.~\ 

"Who,  with  his  miracles,  doth  make 
Amazed  heaven  and  earth  to  shake." 

Milton.-  Psalm  cxxxvi. 

a-ma'Z-ed-1?,  adv.  [Eng.  amazed;  -ly.]  In 
amazement. 

"Which,  when  her  sad-beholding  husband  saw, 
Amazedly  in  her  sad  face  he  sttire^." 

Sitttkesp.:  Tarqiiin  and  Lucrece. 
"Stands  Macbeth  thus  amazedtyt" 

Ibid..-  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 


amazonite 

a-ma  z-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  amazed;  -ness.]  The 
state  of  being  amazed. 

"...  whereupon,  after  a  little  amazedness,  we  were 
all  commanded  out  of  the  chamber." — Shakesp.:  Winter's 
Tale,  v.  2. 

a-ma  ze  ment,  s.  [Eng.  amaze;  -ment.']  Bewil- 
derment of  mind  caused  by  the  presentation  of 
anything  incomprehensible,  wonderful,  terrifying, 
or  fitted  to  inspire  deep  sorrow. 

"...    they  were  filled  with  wonder  and  amazement  at 
that  which  hud  happened  unto  him." — Acts  iii.  10. 
"  But,  look!  Amazement  on  thy  mother  Bits; 
O  step  between  her  and  her  fighting  soul." 

^htiki-sp.:  Hamlet. 
a-m&'z-Ing,  pr.  par.    [AMAZE,  v.] 

"  Amazing  scene!  behold!  the  glooms  disclose." 

Thomson;  The  Seasons,  Autumn. 

a-ma  z-Ing-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  amazinr/;  -ly.']  In 
an  amazing  manner.  In  a  manner  lifted  to  be- 
wilder. To  an  amazing  extent. 

"  L\ts.  My  lord,  I  shall  reply  amazingly, 
Half  'sleep,  half  waking." 

Shakesp.:  Midsuin.  Xight'a  Dream,  Iv,  L 

Am  -a-z&n,  Am  -a-zone,  s.  [In  Sw.  &  Dan.  Am- 
azon; Dut.,  Ger.,  &  Fr.  Amazone;  Sp.  and  Port, 
Amazona;  Ital.  Amazzone;  Lat.  Amazon;  Gr. 
Amazon:  from  a=without,  and  mazos=the  breast, 
from  the  story  that  the  Amazons  cut  off  their  right 
breast  to  prevent  its  interfering  with  the  use  of  the 
bow. 

1.  A  nation  on  the  river  Thermodon,  tho  modern 
Termeh  in  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  said  to  consist 
entirely  of  women  renowned  for  their  love  of  manly 
sports,  and  as  warriors.    Men  were  excluded  from 
their  territory,  and  commerce  was  held  only  with 
strangers,    while  all  male   children    born   among 
them  were  killed.    They  are  mentioned  by  Homer. 
Diodorus  also  speaks   of  a  race  of  Amazons  in, 
Africa.    They  are  said  to  have  founded  a  kingdom 
within  Asia  Minor,  with  Themiscyra  for  its  capital.. 
The  legends  of  this  strange  race  of  warriors  are 
simply  legends. 

"  Glanced  at  the  legendary  Amazon 
As  emblematic  of  a  nobler  age.  " 

Tennyson:  The  Princes,  iL 

2.  A  bold,  masculine  woman ;  a  virago. 

"When  I  see  the  avenues  of  the  Strand  beset  every 
night  with  troops  of  fierce  Amazons,  who,  with  dreadful 
imprecations,  stop,  and  beat  and  plunder  passengers,  I 
cannot  help  wishing  that  such  martial  talents  were  con* 
verted  to  the  benefit  of  the  public." — Goldsmith;  Essays,. 
Female  Warriors. 

"  Yet  are  Spain's  maids  no  race  of  Amatnns, 
But  form  d  for  all  the  witching  arts  of  love." 

Byron;  Childe  Harold,  i.  57. 

3.  Plural: 

(a)  The  females  of  an  Indian  tribe  on  tho  banks 
of  the  great  river  Maranon,  in  South  America,  who 
assisted  their  husbands  wlion  lighting  against  the 
Spaniards,  and  caused  the  Maranon  to  receive  the 
new  name  of  the  Amazon. 

(6)  Any  female  soldiers,  such  as  tho  band  of 
female  warriors  kept  by  tne  King  of  JDahomey  in. 
Africa. 

4.  Entom. :  Huber's  name  for  the  neuters  of  a  red 
ant    (Polyergus),  which   are  accustomed  to  sally 
forth  in  large  numbers  from  their  newts,  in  military 
array,  and  proceeding  to  some  neighboring  anthill 
belonging    to    another    species,  plunder  it  of  the 
larvae  of  its  neuters.    These,  when  hatched,  become 
a  kind  of  pariah  caste  in  the  habitation  of  the 
Amazons. 

amazon  ant,  s.    The  same  as  AMAZON,  No.  4. 

"Huber  is  erroneous  in  supposing  that  the  amazon  ant» 
have  a  sting." — Griffith's  Cuvier,  vol.  xv.,  p.  601, 

amazon-like,  a.    Like  an  Amazon. 
"His  hair,  French-like,  stares  on  his  frighted  head, 
One  lock,  amazon-like,  disheveled." 

Bp.  Hall:  Satire*,  iii.  7, 

amazon-stone.  s.     A  mineral,   bright  verdigris 
green,  and  cleavable ;  a  variety  of  orthoclase. 
am-a-zo  -nl-an,  o.    [Eng.  amazon;  -tan.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the   female   Amazons   in   Asia 
Minor  or  Africa. 

"...    those  leaves 

They  gather* d  broad  as  Amazonian  targe. 
And  with  what  skill  they  had,  together  sew'd." 

Milton:  f.  L.,  bk.  U. 

2.  Pertaining  to  masculine  women. 

"  I  do  not  less  willingly  own  my  own  weakness  than  my 
sex,    being   far  from   any  such    amasonian    boldness    a* 
affects  to  contend  with  BO  many  learned  and  godly  men." 
— Bp.  Taylor:  Artificial  Ifandsomeness,  p.  179. 
"  How  ill  beseeming  is  it  in  thy  sex 
To  triumph  like  un  amazoniuii  trull !" 

Shakesp.:  3  Hen.  VI.,  L  4. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  river  Amazon,  or  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Amazonia  on  its  banks. 

am  -az-on-ite,  s.  [From  Amazon,  the  great  Sooth 
American  river,  and  -ifc=(ir.  Iitfto8  =  n  stone.]  The 
name  of  a  mineral,  called  also  Amazon-stone;  it  ia 
a  variety  of  Orthocla.se.  [AMAZON-STONE.] 


Will,     tody;     pout,    jtfwl;     cat,     c.ell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  -  bel,      del. 


amb 

amb,  tam,  prefis.  [In  compos,  only.  Lat.  amb 
=011  both  sides:  around,  as  ambio=to  surround; 
om6o=both;  am,  with  the  same  meaning,  as  am- 
f>lertor—to  encircle.  (Jr.  amj*/u=on  both  sides.  In 
A.  S.  embt  ymb;  O.  H.  Ger.  umpi;  Irish  ««,  «m; 
Welsh  am,*  Sansc.  abhi,  abhitas.} 

amb,  am  -ba,  s.  In  some  of  the  languages  of 
India,  a  mango-tree,  Mangifera  Indica. 

Ran  amb,  s.  [From  Mahratta  ran=the  jungle.] 
The  hog-plum,  Spondias  mangifera. 


rirc:.  .....  _______  ,  _  ,  ____ 

In  Ital.  ambage.} 

*1.  Turning;  change. 

"...  shall,  by  ambages  of  diets,  bathings,  anoint- 
ings, medicines,  motions,  and  the  like,  prolong  life." 
—  Bacon:  Adv.  of  Learn.,  bfc.  ii.,  p.  62. 

2.  Circumlocution;  also  quibbling,  the  use  of 
•ambiguous  language  intended  to  modify  or  deceive. 

"Epigramma,  in  which  every  mery  conceited  man 
Inight,  without  any  long  etudie  or  tedious  ambage,  make 
his  frond  sport,  and  anger  his  foe,  and  give  a  prettie  nip, 
t>r  shew  a  sharpe  conceit  in  a  few  verses."—  Puttenham: 
d*rf  ofPoesie,  L.  i.,  ch-  27. 

"  And,  but  if  Calkaft  lede  us  with  ambages, 
That  is  to  seyn,  with  dowble  wordes  alye, 
Swich  as  men  clepe  'a  word  with  two  visages.'  " 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Creseide,  bk.  v. 

"  They  gave  those  complex  ideas  names,  that  they  might 
the  more  easily  record  and  discourse  of  things  they  were 
daily  conversant  in,  without  long  ambages  and  circumlo- 
cutions." —  Locke. 

t&m-bag-In  -OUS,  a.  [From  ambaginis,  obs. 
genit.  of  Ambages  (q.  v.).]  Circumlocutory. 

tam-ba-gl  -OUS,  a.  [Lat.  ambagiosus.]  Cir- 
cumlocutory. 

tam-bag-It-6r-f,  a.  [Eng.  ambag(es)  ;  -itory.] 
Circumlocutory. 

am-ba-ree,  am-ba-dee,  «.  [Maliratta  «»»- 
toadee.]  The  native  name  of  an  Indian  malvaceous 
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tam  -bar-Ie,  am-bar-ee,  s.  [Mahratta  am- 
baree.\  The  covered  seat  on  the  back  of  an  elephant, 
^better  known  as  a  howdah. 

am  -bas-sade,  s.    [Fr.]    [EMBASSY.] 

"When  you  disgraced  me  in  my  ambassade, 
Then  I  degraded  you  from  being  king." 

Shakesp..-  3  Henry  VI.,  iv.  3. 

am-bas'-sa-d5r,  *am-bas  -sa-doiir,  *em-bas- 
Ba-dSr,s.  [In  Sw.  ambassador;  Dan.  ambassador; 
Fr.  ambassadeur;  Sp.  embaxador;  Port,  embaixa- 
vtor;  Ital.  ambasciadore,  ambasciatore=an  ambas- 
sador; ambassiadorazzo=a  deputy  ;  ambascio8o= 
full  of  grief  and  sorrow  ;  ambasciare—to  pant  ;  am- 
6a*cia=shortness  of  breath,  suffocation;  Low  Lat. 
umbasciari=  to  carry  a  message;  Lat.  ambactus—a 
vassal,  a  dependent  upon  a  lord.  Cognate  with  A.  S. 
umbiht,  ambeht^ambyht,  embehttombiht=  a  servant, 
messenger,  legate;  Dut.  ambacht,  trade,  handicraft. 
rofession,  business;  Ger.  aniten,  amtiren  —  to  per- 
orm the  duties  of  an  office;  amf=charge,  place, 
office,  magistracy;  O.  H.  Ger.  ampahtan=to  minis- 
ter, ambaht—a.  minister,  also  service;  Goth,  and- 
bahta=a.  minister,  a  servant^  and  6aJitt=  service. 
ministry  ;  according  to  Grimm,  from  and  (Ger.  ami) 
t=office,  and  6afc=back.]  [EMBASSY.] 

I.  Gen.:  A  messenger,  by  whomsoever  sent. 

"  A  nicked  messenger  falleth  into  mischief,  but  a  faith- 
ful ambassador  is  health."—  Prov.  xiii.  17. 

II.  Specially  : 

1.  Lit.:  A  minister  of  high  rank  sent  on  an  em- 
bassy to  represent  nominally  his  sovereign,  but 
really  his  country,  at  the  court  of  another  monarch, 
t>r  at  the  capital  of  a  republic.  Sir  Henry  Wotton's 
definition  of  an  ambassador  as  u  an  honest  man  sent 
to  lie  abroad  for  the  commonwealth,  however  cor- 
rectly it  may  have  described  the  older  school  of  di- 

§lomat  ists,  is  now,  it  is  fondly  trusted,  quite  out  of 
ate.  (Wotton:  Letter  to  Velserus,  A.  D.  1612.) 
Ambassadors  are  of  two  kinds:  extraordinary,  em- 
ployed on  special  missions;  and  ordinary,  who  re- 
fiide  permanently  at  the  seat  of  government  to  which 
they  are  accredited.  All  the  ancient  ambassadors 
were  of  the  former  class.  In  every  civilized  nation 
tho  person  of  an  ambassador  is  sacred,  his  mansion 
also  is  inviolate,  and  his  retinue  subject  to  no  local 
jurisdiction  but  his  own.  An  cnroif  is  an  inferior 
Kind  of  ambassador  dispatched  on  a  special  mission. 
A  resident^  or  chargf.  d  affaires,  is  also  of  less  dig- 
nity than  a  proper  "ambassador.  Consuls  are  aeain 
of  inferior  rank  to  residents,  and  are  specially 
charged  to  protect  and  promote  the  commercial 
enterprise  of  their  country  in  the  place  where  they 
are  stationed. 

"Howbeit  in  the  business  of  the  aniftossarfors  of  the 
princes  of  Babylon  who  sent  unto  him  to  inquire  of  the 
wonder  that  was  done  in  the  land  .  .  ."  —  2  t'hrun. 
xxxi  i.  31. 

".  .  .  the  killing  of  an  embassador."  —  Blackatone.- 
Comment.,  bk.  iv.t  ch.  6. 
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"  An  extraordinary  ambassador  of  high  rank  was  in- 
stantly dispatched  by  Lewis  to  Rome."— Xacaulutj:  Hint. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Fig. :  An  apostle,  regarded  as  a  representative 
of  Christ,  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  men. 

"Now  then  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  as  though 
God  did  beseech  you  by  us:  we  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead, 
be  ye  reconciled  to  God." — 2  Cor.  v.  20. 

am-bas  -sa-d6r,  v.  t.  [From  the  substantive.] 
To  oppress  a  sovereign  with  the  incubus  of  too 
many  and  too  importunate  ambassadors. 

II  The  use  of  the  word  as  a  verb  is  of  recent  inven- 
tion, and  can  hardly  be  called  correct. 

"These  are  no  longer  the  times  in  which  a  young, 
gentle,  and  nervous  Sultan  Medjid  used  to  be  'literally 
ambassadored  to  death.  '"—Times,  Jan.  19,  1876,  Peru 
Corresp. 

am-ba  s-sa-dbr '-I-al,  a .  [ Eng.  am bassador ; 
-i'a/."l  Pertaining  to  an  ambassador;  as  "  ambassa- 
dorial privileges/' 

am-bas'-sa-dress,  s.  [Eng.,  the  fern.,  form  of 
ambassador.  In  Sw.  ambassadris ;  Fr.  ambassa- 
drice;  Ital.  ambasciadrice;  Port,  embaixitriz.] 

1.  The  wife  of  an  ambassador. 

2.  A   woman   sent  on    a   message   of  any  kind. 
(Used  generally  in  a  mock-heroic  sense.) 

"  *  Again  !'  she  cried,  'are  you  ambassadresses 

From  him  to  me?'  " — Tennyson:  The  Princess,  iii. 

tam  -bas-sage,  *am  -bas-sf ,  *am-bas  -sat-e, 
*am-bas-sat-r?  -5  (Old  Eng.),  *am-bas  -sl-at, 
*am-bax-at  (Old  Scotch),  s.  [In  Sw.  ambassad; 
Fr.  ambassede ,'  Port._  embaixada ;  Ital.  ainbas- 
ciato.]  An  embassy. 

"  Or  else,  while  the  other  is  yet  a  great  way  off,  he  send- 
eth  an  ambassage,  and  desireth  conditions  of  peace.'* — 
Luke  xiv.  32. 

"  What  needeth  gretter  dilatacionn 
I  say  by  tretys  and  ambassatrye, 
And  by  the  pope's  mediacioun." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,653. 

"  The  kynge  then  gaue  unto  that  hye  ambassate, 
Full  riche  trifles  and  gold  enoughe  to  spende." 

Hardynge;  Chron.,  fol.  74,  b. 
'*  Than  the  ambasstat  that  was  retnrnit  agane 

From  Diomedes    .     .     ." — Douglas:   Virgil,  369. 
*'  Our  soverane  lonlis  legacioun  and  ambaxat." 

Act.  Dom.  Cone.  (1491),  p.  200. 

am-bas'-sls,  s.  [In  Fr.  ambasse.']  A  genus  of 
fishes  of  the  order  Acanthopterygii  and  the  family 
Percida*.  The  species,  which  are  small  and 
nearly  transparent,  occur  in  the  rivers  and  ponds  of 
India. 

*am'-bas-s^,  s.  [AMBASSAGE,  EMBASSY.]  An 
embassy. 

ambe,  am  '-fol,  s.  [Ionic  Gr.  ambe,  Gr.  ambon  = 
a  projecting  lip  or  edge;  from  amb  =  about.] 

1.  Old  Surgery;  An  instrument  formerly  used  for 
reducing  dislocated  shoulders.    It  was   so  called 
because  its  extremity  jutted  out. 

2.  Anat. :  The  superficial  jutting  out  of  a  bone. 
*am'-bel,  s.    [AMBLE.] 

am -ber,  s.  &>  a.  [In  Dan.  ambra;  Dut.  <fe  Ger. 
amber;  Fr.  ambre  (all  these  forms  meaning  amber- 
grease  or  the  mineral  amber).  In  Sp.  ambar;  Port, 
am&ar,  alambra;  Ital.  ambra  (all  these  forms 
meaning  the  mineral  amber  only) ;  Pers.  milttir. 
anabar;  Arab,  anbar,  anbarun=(l)  ambergris,  (2) 
amber.]  [AMBERGRIS.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  The  genuine  amber. 

1,  As  a  mineral.    It  is  called  also' Succinite,  from 
Lat.  *wccin«m=amber.    [SUCCINITE.]    Its  color  is 
generally  yellow,  but  sometimes  reddish,  brownish, 
or  whitish  and  clouded.    It  is  resinous  in  lustre, 
always  translucent,  and  sometimes  transparent.    It 
is  brittle,  and  yields  easily  to  the  knife.    Jt  fuses  at 
287°  C.    It  is  combustible,  burning  readily  with  a 
yellow  flame,  and  emitting  an  agreeable  odor.    It 
is  also  highly  electrical,  so  much  so  that  eli'<'fri<-/t>/ 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  elektron,  or  i-lfktron 
=amber.    Composition:   Carbon,  78*94;  hydrogen, 
10*53;   oxygen,    10'53=100.    Found   occasionally    in 
masses   as  large  as  a  man's  head;  but  at  other 
times  in  smaller  pieces,  some  no  larger  than  a  grain 
of  coarse  sand.    It  is  found  in   Europe,  Asia  and 
America.    It  is  valued  as  a  gem. 

"...  whose  sisters,  metamorphosed  into  poplar- 
trees,  shed  tears  at  his  death,  which  were  hardened  into 
amber."— Lewi*  :  Astron.  of  the  Ancients,  ch.  i..  £  -j. 

"  Pomeranian  amber  was  set  in  Lydian  gold  to  ndorn 
the  necks  of  queens."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  As  a  geological  product.      Pliny  was   correct 
when   he  considered  it  to  be  an   exudation   from 
trees  of  the  Pine  familj'j  like  gum  from  the  chi-rry, 
and  rosin  from  the  ordinary  pine.    Prof.  Goppert, 
of  Broslau,  in  1845.  deemed  it  a  rosinous  exudation 
from  an  extinct  pine,  Pitnis  succinifer,  most  nearly 
allied    to   P.    abies   (Abies   eoreteo,    the    Norway 
Spruce),  or  P.  picea  (Abies picea,  the  Silver  Fir). 
He  believed  that  forests  of   this  tree  once  grew  in 
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the  southeastern  part  of  what  is  now  the  bed  of 
the  Baltic,  in  about  55'  north  latitude  and  37-38° 
east  longitude ;  but  that  during  the  time  of  the 
drift  they  were  swept  away,  and  the  amber  carried 
south  and  southwest  to  Pomerania  and  the  adja- 
cent regions,  where  now  it  is  found.  Subsequently 
he  discovered  that  amber  had  been  formed  not  by 
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P.succinifer  only,  but  by  eight  other  allied 
-r--ies,  if,  indeed,  all  the  Abietmee  and  Cuprossi- 
me»  of  the  time  and  place  did  not  share  in  its  pro- 
duction. In  1845  he  thought  it  of  the  ace  of  the 
Molasse  (Miocene?) ;  in  1854  he  deemed  it  Pliocene, 
and  perhaps  of  the  drift  formation  (Upper  Pleio- 
cene= pleistocene) ;  but  its  exact  age  is  as  yet  un- 
determined. Of  163  species  of  plants  found  in  it, 
thirty  still  exist.  Eight  hundred  species  of  insects 
have  also  been  met  with  in  it,  with  remains  of  ani- 
mals of  otherclasses.  (Quart.  Journ.  Geol.Soc.,  vol. 
ii.  (1846),  i.  102;  vol.  x.  (1854),  ii.  1.) 

II.  The  amber  of  Scripture. 

If  In  Scripture  the  word  "  amber,"  Heb.  chashmal 
(Ezok.  i.  4,  27 ;  viii.  2),  is  not  what  is  now  called  by 
the  name,  but  a  mixed  metal.  It  may  be  polished 
brass,  or  brass  and  gold,  or  silver  and  gold;  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which. 

"And  I  saw  as  the  color  of  amber,  as  the  appearance  i 
fire  round  about  within  it    .    .    ."—  Ezek.  i.  27. 

B.  -4s  adjective : 

1.  Made  of  amber. 

"  Sir  Plume,  of  amber  snuff-box  justly  vain, 
And  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane." 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iv.,  123,  124. 

2.  Colored  like  amber,  reflecting  light  as  it  does, 
or  in  some  other  way  resembling  it. 

"There  Susa  by  Choaspea'  amber  stream." 

Milton:  P.  R.,  bk.  iii. 
"  To  dream  and  dream,  like  yonder  amber  light." 

Tennyson:  The  Lotos-eaters. 

C.  In  composition  it  is  a  substantive  or  adjective, 
amber-colored,  a.    Colored  like  amber. 

"  Biron.  An  amber-color1  d  raven  was  well  noted." 

Shakeap.:  Lore's  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  3. 

amber-drink,  s.  Drink  of  the  color  and  trans- 
lucency  of  amber. 

44  All  your  clear  amber-drink  is  flat." — Bacon. 
amber- dropping,  a.    Dropping  amber. 

".     .     .     amber-dropping  hair." — Milton:  Comus. 

amber-flora,  s.  The  flora  educed  from  a  study 
of  the  vegetable  fragments  found  in  amber. 

"The  stomach  of  the  fossil  Mastodon  found  in  New 
Jersey  contained  twigs  of  Thuia  occidentalis  (found  in  the 
amber-flora)."— T.  R.  Jones:  Q.  J.  Oeol.  Soc.,  vol.  x.,  ii.  4. 

amber-forest,  s.  A  forest  of  amber-producing: 
trees. 

'*.    .    .    we  are  led  to  infer  a  similar  extension  in  for- 
mer times  of  the  amber-forests." — T.  R.  Jones:  Q.  J.  ( 
Soc.,  vol.  x.,  ii.  8. 

amber-locked,  o.  Having  locks  of  hair  colored 
like  amber. 

"  .  .  .  nay,  thy  own  amber-locked,  enow-and-rose- 
bloom  Maiden  .  .  . " — Carlyle-.  Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  L, 
ch.  v. 

amber-seed,  s.  A  seed  resembling  millet.  It  has 
a  somewhat  bitter  taste.  It  is  brought  in  a  dry 
state  from  Martinico  and  Egypt.  It  is  called  also 
Alusk-seed. 

amber-tree,  *.  The  English  name  of  the  Cin- 
chonaceous  genus  Anthospermum.  It  is  an  ever- 
green, with  loaves  like  those  of  heath,  which  are 
fragrant  when  bruised. 

amber-weeping,  a.     Letting     fall    drops    of 
"  amber." 

"Not  the  soft  gold,  which 
Steals  from  the  amber-weeping  tree, 
Makes  sorrow  half  HO  rich, 
As  the  drops  distill' d  from  thee." 

Crashaw:  Poems,  p.  2. 

&m'-b8r,  v.  t.  [From  the  substantive.  In  Fr. 
atnbrer.]  To  scent  with  amber. 

"Be  sure 

The  wines  be  lusty,  high,  and  full  of  spirit, 
And  amber1  d  all." 

Beaum.  tt-  Flet,:  Cust.  of  the  Country,  iii.  i. 

am  -bered,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [AMBER,  t\] 
am  -ber-grls,  am  -ber-grease,  *am  -be*r- 
greese,  *am  -bra-gre§-i-a,  s.  [Eng.  amber,  and 
Fr.  gris.  In  Fr.  ambre-gris;  Sp.  &  Port,  amhar-gris; 
Ital.  amhnif/riyia.  Lit.—gr&y  amber.]  [AMBER.]  A 
light,  fatty,  inflammable  substance,  opaque  in 
lustre,  ashy  in  color,  with  variegations  like  marble, 
and  giving  forth  a  pleasant  odor  when  heated.  It  is 
found  in  masses  swimming  on  the  sea  in  certain 
latitudes,  or  cast  on  the  adjacent  coasts,  or  buried 
in  the  sand.  It  is  a  morbid  secretion  found  in  the 
stomach,  or  more  probably  in  the  gall-ducts,  of  the 
great-headed  Cachalot,  or  Spermaceti  Whale  (Phy- 
seter  macrocephahts) .  In  this  country  it  is  now 
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tised  solely  in  perfumery,  having  the  property  of 
adding  to  the  strength  of  other  perfumes. 

"Bermudas  wall'd  with  rocks,  who  does  not  know 
That  happy  island  where  huge  lemons  grow; 
Where  shining  pearl,  coral,  and  many  a  pound, 
On  the  rich  shore,  of  ambergris  is  found?"—  Waller. 

"Something  had  been  put  into  his  favorite  dish  of  eggs 
and  ambergrease."— Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

*amb'-es-as,  s.    [AMBSACE.] 

am-bl-dex  -ter,  *am  -bo-dex-ter,  a.  &s.    [In 

Fr.  ambidextre;  Sp.  and  Port,  ambidextro;  Ital. 
OMMd€ttro=nsing  both  hands  equally.  From  Lat. 
amfro=both;  dexter,  adj.  =  to,  or  on  the  right  side.] 
tl.  ~4s  adj. :  Using  either  hand  with  equal  facil- 
ity. 

"How  does  Melpy  like  this?    I  think  I  have  vezt  her: 
Little  did  she  know,  I  was  ambidexter." 

Sheridan  to  Swift. 

II.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  can  use  either  of  his  hands  with  equal 
facility. 

"Rodiginus,  undertaking  to  give  a  reason  of  ambidex- 
ters  and  left-handed  men,  delivereth  a  third  opinion."— 

2.  Ludicrously :  A  person  who,  when  political  or 
other  parties  are  in  conflict,  is  almost  equally  ready 
to  take  either  side. 

"The  rest  are  hypocrites,  ambodexters,  outsides."— Bur- 
ton; Anat.  of  Melancholy ;  To  the  Reader,  p.  36. 

3.  Law:  A  juror  who  accepts  money  from  both 
sides  for  giving  his  voice  in  their  favor. 

" .    .    .    Thy  poore  client's  gold 
Makes  thee  to  be  an  ambodexter  bold." 

Gamage:  Epigrams,  Ep.  to  a  Lawyer,  E.  71. 

am-bl-dex-ter  -1-ty1,  s.  [Formed  on  the  analogy 
of  dexterity,  from  Lat.  dexteritas.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  able  to  use  either  hand 
•with  almost  equal  facility. 

2.  The  pretense  of  agreement  with  each  of  two 
antagonistic  parties ;  double  dealing. 

am-bl-dex'-trous,  a.    [Eng.  ambidexter;  -aus.] 

1.  Using  either  hand  with  equal  facility. 
"Others,  not  considering  ambidextrous  and  left-handed 

men,  do  totally  submit  unto  the  efficacy  of  the  liver." 
— Browne. 

2.  Pretending  agreement  with  each  of  two  antag- 
onistic parties ;  dealing  in  a  double  manner. 

"  jEsop  condemns  the  double  practices  of  trimmers,  and 
all  false  shuffling  and  ambidextrous  dealings." — V Es- 
trange. 

am-bl-dex  -trous-ness,  s.    [Eng.  ambidextrous; 

1.  The  quality  of  being  ambidextrous. 

2.  Double  dealing. 

am-bl-ent.  a-  [InFr.am&mn/;  Port,  ambiente, 
adj.;  Sp.  &  Ital.  ambiente,  ass.=the  ambient  air. 
From  Lat.  ambiens,  pr.  par.  of  ambio=to  go  around 
or  about.]  Surrounding,  encompassing  on  all  sides, 
circumfused,  investing.  (Used  especially  of  the  air, 
but  also  of  other  things.) 

" .    .    .    and  this  which  yields  or  fills 
All  space,  the  ambient  air  wide  interfused." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  vii. 

""With  darkness  circled  and  an  ambient  cloud." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  vii.,  187. 

"Blue  ambient  mists  th'  immortal  steeds  embraced." 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  viii.,  63. 

" .     ,     .     deep  in  ambient  skies." 

Ibid.,  bk.  v.,  986. 
"In  vain  their  clamor  shake  the  ambient  fields." 

Ibid.,  bk.  xii.,  155. 

am  bl&  -en-al,  a.  [In  Ger.  ambigene.  From  Lat. 
om&o=both,  and  0enu=the  knee.  JL*7.  =  pertaining 
to  both  knees.] 

Geometry:  A  word  used  in  the  following  mathe- 
nathical  term : 

An  ambigenal  hyperbola.  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
name  for  one  of  the  triple  hyperbolas  of  the  second 
order,  having  one  of  its  infinite  legs  falling  within 
an  angle  formed  by  the  asymptotes,  and  the  other 
falling  without. 

am  -big-u,  s.  [Fr.  &  Sp.  amMo«=ambigrious.] 
An  entertainment,  consisting  not  of  regular  courses, 
but  of  a  medley  of  dishes  set  on  together. 

"When  straiten* d  in  your  time,  and  servants  few, 
You'd  richly  then  compose  an  ambiyn; 
Where  first  and  second  course,  and  your  dessert, 
All  in  one  single  table  have  their  part." 

King:  Art  of  Cookery. 

am-bl-gu  -I-tjf,  s.  [In  Fr.  ambiquite;  Ital.  am- 
bifjuita;  Lat.  ambiguitas,  from  ambiquuK.} 

1.  The  state  of  being  ambiguous ;  doubtfulness  or 
uncertainty  of  signification. 

".  .  .  the  point  was  at  last  left  in  dangerous  am- 
biguity." — Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Anything  which  is  ambiguous. 


t(a)  An  event,  or  series  of  events,  not  easily 
understood. 

"Prince.     Seal  up  the  mouth  of  outrage  for  a  while, 
Till  we  can  clear  these  ambiguities, 
And  know  their  spring,  their  head,  their  true  descent." 
Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 

(b)  A  word,  or  a  series  of  words,  in  a  speech  or 
written  composition  susceptible  of  more  than  one 
meaning,  and  which  therefore  introduces  uncer- 
tainty into  the  whole  sentence  in  which  it  occurs. 

"The  words  are  of  single  signification,  without  any  am- 
bifjnity;  and  therefore  I  shall  not  trouble  you,  by  straining 
for  an  interpretation,  where  there  is  no  difficulty;  or  dis- 
tinction, where  there  is  no  difference." — South. 

am-blg -u-oiis,  a.  [In  Fr.  ambigu;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
ambiauo.  From  Lat.  ambiguus=  (\)  shifting  from 
one  side  to  another,  changeable ;  (2J  uncertain ;  (3) 
(of  speech)  perplexed,  dark,  ambiguous;  (4)  (of 
conduct)  vacillating:  ambigo=to  wander  about,  to 
go  round;  amfr=around;  ago^=to  set  in  motion,  to 
drive ;  with  reflective  pron.=to  g(,.] 

1.  Susceptible  of  two  or  more  meanings.    (Used 
of  spoken  or  written  words  or  other  utterances,  or 
of  deeds  or  events.) 

If  Blair  thus  discriminates  between  the  two  words 
equivocal  and  ambiguous:  "An  equivocal  ex- 
pression is  one  which  has  one  sense  open,  and 
designed  to  be  understood ;  another  sense  concealed, 
and  understood  only  by  the  person  who  uses  it.  An 
ambiguous  expression  is  one  which  has  apparently 
two  senses,  and  leaves  us  at  a  loss  which  of  them  to 
give  it.  An  equivocal  expression  is  used  with  an 
intention  to  deceive ;  an  ambiguous  one,  when  it  is 
used  with  design,  is  with  an  intention  not  to  give 
full  information.  An  honest  man  will  never  employ 
an  equivocal  expression ;  a  confused  man  may  often 
utter  ambiguous  ones  without  any  design." 

"  No  man  understood  better  how  to  instigate  others  to 
desperate  enterprises  by  words  which,  when  repeated  to  a 
jury,  might  seem  innocent,  or,  at  worst,  ambiguous." — 
Macaulay-.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

"...    Oh,  couldst  thou  speak, 
As  in  Dodona  once  thy  kindred  trees 
Oracular,  I  would  not  curious  ask 
The  future,  best  unknown,  but  at  thy  mouth 
Inquisitive,  the  less  ambiguous  past." 

Cowper:  Yardley  Oak. 

2.  Accustomed  to  use  words  susceptible  of  two  or 
more  meanings.    (Used  of  persons.) 

"Th*  ambiguous  god  who  rul'd  her  lab'ring  breast, 
In  these  mysterious  words  his  mind  exprest, 
Some  truths  reveal' d,  in  terms  involv'd  the  rest." 

Dryden. 

3.  Occupying  the  boundary  line  between.  At  home 
in  more  elements  than  one. 

"...     ambiguous  between  sen  and  land, 
The  river-horse  and  scaly  crocodile." 

Milton;  P.  L.,  bk.  vii. 

am-blg -u-oiis-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  ambiguous;  -ly.] 
In  an  ambiguous  manner,  in  words  susceptible  of 
more  interpretations  than  one. 

"  Wilfrid  ambiguously  replied."— Scoff:  Rokeby,  ii.  23. 

am-blgf  -u-Ous-ness,  s.  [Eng. ambiguous;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  of  being  ambiguous.  Susceptibility  of 
more  interpretations  than  one. 

*am-bll  -ev-ous,  a.  [Lat.  am&o=both,  and  Icevus 
=left.]  "  Left-handed  on  both  sides." 

am-bll'-fig-ySs.  [Lat.  am6o=both ;  Gr.  1ogo8=a 
word,  language;  lego—io  say.  to  speak.]  Talk  or 
language  of  ambiguous  meaning. 

am-bll'-fc-quous,  a.  [Lat.  ambo  —  both,  and 
loquor—to  speak.]  Using  ambiguous  expressions; 
involving  ambiguity  of  speech. 

am-bll  -O-quf,  s.  [Lat.  anibo=both;  loquor=to 
speak.]  The  use  of  ambiguous  expressions. 

am '-bit,  s.  [In  Sp.  &  Ital.  ambito;  from  Lat. 
ambitus,]  The  circumference,  compass,  or  circuit 
of  anything. 

"The  tusk  of  a  wild  boar  winds  about  almost  into  a  per- 
fect ring  or  hoop,  only  it  is  a  little  writhen;  in  measuring 
by  the  nmbit,  it  is  long  or  round  about  a  foot  and  two 
inches." — Grew:  Museum. 

am-bl -tlon,  *am-bl-cion  ( £»#.),  *am-bu>tion 
(Old  Scotch),  s.  [In  Fr.  ambition;  Sp.  ambicion; 
Port,  ambi'cao;  Ital.  ambizione :  from  Lat.  ambit io 
=ambition;  ambio=togo  around,  or  go  about ;  and 
itio—a  going,  from  ire—to  go.  A  going  round,  or 
going  about  of  candidates  for  office  in  ancient 
Rome.  Ambitio\vas  considered  a  lawful  kind  of 
canvassing ;  while  ambitus  implied  unlawful  efforts 
to  obtain  an  office;  as,  for  instance,  by  bribery.] 

*1.  A  going  about  to  solicit  or  obtain  anything 
desirable,  or  to  soiind  the  praise  of  one's  own  deeds. 
"  I  on  the  other  side 

tTs'd  no  ambition  to  commend  my  deeds ; 

The  deeds  themselves,  though  mute,  spoke  loud  the 
doer."  Milton.-  Samson  Agonistes. 

2.  A  desire  for  power,  which  one  may  seek  to 
gratify  in  a  thoroughly  unobjectionable  manner, 
but  which,  when  strongly  developed,  tempts  one  to 


adopt  tortuous  or  tyrannical  courses  with  the  view 
of  removing  obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  his 
wishes* 

"  .  .  ,  with  a  far  fiercer  and  more  earnest  ambition 
.  ,  ." — Macaulay:  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

"...  ascendancy  on  the  sea  the  great  object  of  their 
ambition." — Ibid.,  ch.  xxiii. 

3.  A  desire  for  superiority  or  excellence  in  any 
object  of  pursuit. 

"  The  quick' ning  power  would  be,  and  so  would  rest; 

The  sense  would  not  be  only,  but  be  well; 
But  wit's  ambition  longeth  to  the  best, 
For  it  desires  in  endless  bliss  to  dwell." — Davies. 

IF  Ambition  is  often  used  with  the  infinitive,  and 
sometimes  with  of  before  a  noun ;  occasionally  it  is 
used  in  the  plural. 

"Like  kings  we  lose  the  conquests  gain'd  before, 
By  vain  ambition  still  to  make  them  more." 

Pope:  /•.•••'!"/  on  Criticism,  64,  65. 

"There  was  an  ambition  of  wit,  and  an  affectation  of 
gaiety."— Pope.-  Preface  to  his  Letters. 

"What  aims  and  ambitions  are  crowded  into  this  little 
instant  of  our  life  .  .  .  " — Pope:  Letter  to  Addison 
(1713). 

tam-bl-tlon,  v.  t.  [From  the  verb.  In  Fr.  am- 
bitionner;  Sp.  <fc  Port,  ambicionar.]  To  seek  after 
with  an  eager  desire  to  obtain. 

"Pausanias,  ambitioning  the  sovereignty  of  Greece, 
bargains  with  Xerzes  for  his  daughter  in,  marriage." — 
Trumbull, 

am-bl  -tion-less,  a.  [Eng.  ambition;  -less.] 
.Without  ambition. 

am-bl-tiOUS,  a.  [In  Fr.  ambitieux,  from  Lat. 
ambit  iosus.] 

I.  Literally.    Of  persons: 

1.  Desirous  of  acquiring  power,  rank,  or  office. 
"4  Cit.    Mark'd  ye  his  words?  he  would  not  take  the 

crown  : 
Therefore,  'tis  certain,  he  was  not  ambitious." 

Shakesp:  Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  2. 

2.  Desirous  of  gaining  mental  or  other  superior- 
ity, or  of   achieving  some  great  intellectual  feat 
from  a  higher  motive  than  that  of  excelling  others. 

" .     .     .     Ambitious  souls — 
Whom  earth,  at  this  late  season,  has  produced 
To  regulate  the  moving  spheres,  and  weigh 
The  planets  in  the  hollow  of  their  hand." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

IF  It  is  sometimes  followed  by  of  placed  before 
the  object  of  ardent  desire, 

" .  .  .  ambitious  of  the  favor  which  men  of  distin- 
guished bravery  have  always  found  in  the  eyes  of  women." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

II.  Fig.    Of  things: 

1.  Swelling  or  mounting  up,  like  the  desires  of  an. 
ambitious  person. 

"I  have  seen 

Th'  ambitious  ocean  swell  and  rage,  and  foam, 
To  be  exalted  with  the  threatening  clouds." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  i.  3. 

2.  Designed  for  display ;  showy,  pretentious. 

am-bl  -tious-ly\  adv.  [Eng,  ambitious;  -ly.~\  In 
an  ambitious  manner,  with  eagerness  of  desire 
after  power,  greatness,  or  any  other  object  believed 
to  render  one  eminent  among  his  fellows ;  also  with 
the  intention  of  display ;  pretentiously. 

"With  such  glad  hearts  did  our  despairing  men 

Salute  th'  appearance  of  the  prince's  fleet ; 
And  each  ambitiously  would  claim  the  ken, 
That  with  first  eyes  did  distant  safety  meet." 

Dryden. 

tam-bl  -tious-ness,  a.  [Eng.  ambitious;  -ness.} 
Ambition. 

"  .  .  .  reigning  here  as  gods  vpon  earth  in  ambf- 
tiousness." — Bale  :  Image  of  Both,  Churches,  pt.  i. 

am  -ble,  *am'-blll,  *am-bule,  v.  i.  [In  Fr. 
ambler;  Sp.  amblar;  Ital.  ambiare.  From  Lat. 
ambulo—to  go  about,  to  walk.] 

1.  To  adopt  the  pace  called  an  amble.    [See  the 
substantive.]      Properly  applied  to  a   horse,   but 
sometimes  also  to  its  rider. 

"Frequent  in  park  with  lady  at  his  side, 
Ambling  and  prattling  scandal  as  he  goes." 

Cowper :  The  Task,  bk.  ii. 

2.  To  move  easily,  without  hard  shocks  or  shak- 
ing. 

"  OH.    Who  ambles  time  withal? 

"  Ros.  With  a  priest  that  lacks  Latin,  and  a  rich  man 
that  hath  not  the  gout,  for  the  one  sleeps  easily  because 
he  cannot  study,  and  the  other  lives  merrily  because  he 
feels  no  pain  ;  the  one  lacking  the  burden  of  lean  and 
wasteful  learning,  the  other  knowing  no  burden  of  heavy 
tedious  penury  ;  him  time  ambles  withal."— Shakesp,  :  As 
Yutt  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

3.  Ludicroitsly :  To  move  with  submission  and  by 
direction,  as  a  horse  which  ambles  uses  an  unnat- 
ural pace. 

"A  laughing,  toying,  wheedling,  whimpering  she, 
Shall  make  him  amble  on  a  gossip's  message, 
And  take  the  distaff  with  a  hand  as  patient 
As  e'er  did  Hercules."  Rowe  .-  Jan*  Shm-e. 


boll,     bo"y;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     c,hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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am-ble,  *am'-bel,  *aum  -b?l,  s.  [From  the  verb. 
In  Fr.  amble;  Sp.  ambla;  Ital.  ambio.~\  The  first 
pace  adopted  by  young  colts,  but  which  they  quit 
on  becoming  able  to  trot.  In  an  amble,  a  horse 
simultaneously  moves  the  fore  and  hind  leg  on  one 
side  (say  the  right),  while  those  on  the  other  stand 
still.  Then  when  the  legs  first  moved  are  again  fast 
on  the  ground,  the  other  two  are  simultaneously 
moved  forward.  Riding-masters  discourage  the 
pace,  and  limit  the  horses  "which  they  train  to  the 
walk,;the  trot,  and  the  gallop. 

"  His  steede  was  al  dappul  gray, 
It  goth  an  ambfl  in  the  way." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  15,292-3. 

"  Such  as  have  translated  begging  out  of  the  old  hack- 
ney-pace to  a  fine  easy  amble." — Ben  Jonson:  Every  Man  in 
his  Humor. 

am'-blSr,  *am-blere,  s.  [Eng.  amble;  -cr.~\  A 
horse  which  has  been  taught  to  amble,  a  pacer. 

"  A  trotting  horse  is  fit  for  a  coach,  but  not  for  a  lady's 
saddle;  and  an  ambler  is  proper  for  a  lady's  saddle,  but 
not  for  u  coach." — Hovjell:  Lett.,  i.,  v.  87. 

"  TJppon  an  amblere  esely  sche  sat." — Chaucer:  C.  T.,  471. 

am-bll-§epll'-9,l-us,  s.  [Gr.  amblys=blunt;keph- 
aZe=head.]  A  sub-genus  of  Coluber,  or  snake ;  or 
it  may  be  elevated  into  a  distinct  genus.  The  name 
cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  ear,  but  only  by  the 
eye,  from  Amblycephalus,  a  genus  of  insects,  to 
which,  of  course,  it  has  no  affinity.  [COLUBER,  AM- 
BLYCEPHALUS.] 

*am  -bllg-6n,  s.    [AMBLTOON.] 

*am  toll-go  -nl-al,  a.    [AMBLTGONAL.] 

am-bllfig,  am-blfAg,  pr.  par.,  adj.&s.  [AM- 
BLE, v.'] 

1.  As  participle  or  (participial)  adjective: 

" .    .    .    an  hors  snow-whyt,  and  wel  amblyng." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,264. 
"An  abbot  on  an  ambling  pad." 

Tennyson:  The  Lady  ofShalott. 
"  I  am  rudely  stampt,  and  want  love's  majesty, 
To  strut  before  a  wanton  ambling  nymph." 

Shakesp.:  Rich.  III.,  i.  jL 

2.  As  substantive : 

"...  and  this  is  true,  whether  they  move  per  latera, 
that  is,  two  legs  of  one  side  together,  which  is  tollutation 
or  ambling." — Sir  T.  Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  iv.  6. 

am  -bllfig-ly5,  adv.  [Eng.  ambling;  -ly.~]  With 
an  ambling  pace  or  gait.  (Johnson.) 

*am-blo  -sis,  «.  [Gr.  amiWsi's.]  Abortion  or 
miscarriage. 

am-blo'-tlc,  a.  &  s.    [Gr.  ambldsis=an  abortion.] 

1.  As  adjective:  Tending  to  cause  abortion. 

2.  As  substantive :  A  medicine  designed  to  cause 
abortion. 


am  -bljf-op-f ,  *am-bly! -6  -pl-a,  *am-bll-o  - 
pi-a,  8.  [Gr.  amblvpsor  ambl<ipos=<lim,  bedimmed, 
dark;  amblys=.  .  .  dim,  and  ops=the  eye,  face 
or  countenance.]  Weakness  of  sight  not  proceed- 
ing from  opacity  of  the  cornea,  or  of  the  interior  of 
the  eye.  It  is  of  two  kinds— absolute  and  relative. 
Absolute,  produced  by  old  age  or  disease ;  relative, 
as  in  near  and  far-sightedness,  strabismus,  &c. 

U  The  form  ambliopla  occurs  in  Glossographia 
Nova,  2d  ed.  (1719). 

am-bljfp'-ter-fis,    s.    [Gr.    amfttys=blunt;    and 

Steron= a  feather,  awing;  anything  like  a  wing,  a 
n,  for  example.]  A  genus  of  fishes,  found  in  the 
Carboniferous  formation. 

am-bljf-rli^n  -chiis,  s.  [Gr.  amWj/s=blunt ;  and 
rhunghos^a  snout  or  muzzle,  a  beak,  a  bill ;  rliuzeo 
or  rA«zo=togrowlor  snarl.]  A  genus  of  lizards, 
of  the  family  Iguanidse.  The  A.  cristattis,  discov- 
ered by  Mr.  Darwin,  found  in  Galapagos,  is  an  ugly 
animal,  three,  or  sometimes  four  feet  long,  which 
lives  on  the  beach,  and  occasionally  swims  out  to 
sea. 

"  The  Amblyrhynchns,  a  remarkable  genus  of  lizards,  is 
confined  to  this  archipelago"  [the  Galapagos  onej. — 
Dartein:  .Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  acvii. 

am-bly^iir'-us,  s.  [Gr.  a»iM*/s= blunt;  oura= 
tail.]  A  geuus  of  lepidoid  fishes. 

am-bo,  am  bon  (plur.  form  am  bones  .  s. 
[Fr.  &  Ital.  ambrme;  (jr.  qmla'm,  genit.  ambunpe= 
any  rising,  as  of  a  hill ;  in  later  Greek,  a  raised 
stage,  a  pulpit,  or  reading-desk.  From  anabainf>= 
to  go  up ;  ana— up,  and  baiiw=to  go.  Anibo  is 
cognate  with  the  Latin  umbo,  genit.  umbonis=& 
convex  elevation  ;  a  boss,  as  of  a  shield.] 

Arch,.:  A  pulpit  or  reading-desk  in  the  early  and 
mediaeval  churches.  Sometimes  there  were  two 


am-bl^-9eph  -al-us,  s.  [Gr.  am6fj/s=blunt,  and 
fcep/iate=head.]  A  genus  of  insects  of  the  order 
Homoptera.  and  the  family  Cercopidfe.  The  A .  in- 
terruptus,  the  Hop-frog,  or  Froth-ny,  breeds  in  May, 
and  in  July  and  August  is  found  in  numbers  in  hop 
plantations,  "where  it  does  damage  by  sucking  the 
sap  from  the  plants.  [AMBLICEPHALUS.] 

tam -bljfg-&n,  *am -bllg-6n,  s.  [Gr.  amblys= 
blunt,  obtuse;  ;/rmm  =  a  corner,  an  angle.]  An 
obtuse-angled  triangle. 

IT  The  form  ambligon  is  in  Dyche's  Diet.  (1758). 

tam-bly'g  -6n-al,  *am-bll-g6  -nl-al,  a.  [From 
Eng.  amblyr/on;  -a!.]  Pertaining  to  an  obtuse 
angle ;  containing  an  obtuse  angle. 

^T  The  form  tunbliyonial  is  in  Glussographia  Nova, 
2d  ed.  (1719) ;  Dyche's  Diet.  (1758). 

am-bly^g'-bn-lte,  s.  &  a.  [In  Ger.  ambligonit. 
From  Gr.  «mMt/f;oreios=having  obtuse  angles;  am- 
Mi/s=blunt,  obtuse,  and  gonia=&  corner,  an  angle ; 
BaS.-Ue  (Mm.)  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive:    A  green,  white,  grayish,  or 
brownish-white  mineral,  consisting  of  phosphoric 
acid,  47-58  to  56'69;  alumina,  35'69  to  36-88;  lithia, 
6'68  to  9'11 ;  soda,  3'29;  potassa,  0-43;  and  iron,  S'll. 
It  is  usually  massive,    but  sometimes  columnar. 
When  crystallized  it  is  triclinic.    It  varies  from 
sub-transparent  to  translucent.    It  occurs  in  Sax- 
ony, Norway  and  the  United  States. 

B.  As  adjective:  Dana  has  an  Amblygonite group 
of  minerals,  the  seventh  of   the   nine   which    ho 
classes    under    Anhydrous    Phosphates    and    Ar- 
sonates. 

am-bl^-op  -I-a,  «.    [AMBLTOPT.] 

am-bl?-5ps -I-dffl,  ».  pi.  [From  amblyopsis 
(n.v.).]  A  family  of  tishes  belonging  to  the  sub-order 
Pnysostomata  and  its  Abdominal  section.  It  con- 
tains only  a  small  blind  fish  {AmMyopsis  spelceus), 
found  in  the  caves  of  North  America. 

am-blf  6p  -sis,  s.  [Or.  amblys=(\)  blunt,  (2) 
dull  of  sight ;  and  op»i's=look,  appearance.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  Amblyopsidao  (q.  v.). 


Ambon. 

amboncs,  one  for  reading  the  Gospel,  and  the  other 
for  reading  the  epistle ;  but  in  most  cases  one 
sufficed.  (Gloss,  of  Arch.) 

"The  principal  use  of  this  ttmbo  was  to  read  the  Script- 
ures to  the  people,  especially  the  epistles  and  gospels. 
They  read  the  gospel  there  yet,  and  not  at  the  altar." — Sir 
G.  Wheler:  Des.  of  Anc.  Churches,  p.  78. 

"The  admirers  of  antiquity  have  been  beating  their 
brains  about  their  ambones." — Milton:  Ref.  in  Eng.,  bk.  i. 

Am-b6^ -na, «.  &  a.  [One  of  the  Molucca  Islands ; 
also  its  capital.] 

As  adjective.  Amboyna  wood :  The  wood  of  Pie- 
rospertnuni  Indicum^  one  of  the  Byttncriads. 

am-bread  '-$,  s.  [In  Fr.  ambre= amber.]  A  kind 
of  fictitious  amber  sold  by  Europeans  to  the  natives 
of  Africa. 

am-bri  -na,  s.  [Apparently  from  Fr.  ambre,  re- 
ferring to  the  aromatic  odor  of  the  several  species.] 
A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Chenopo- 
diacece,  or  Chenopods.  The  A .  anthelmintica^ 
called  Worm-seed  Oil,  is  powerfully  anthelmintic. 
The  A.  ambroscoides,  or  Mexican  tea,  and  A.  botrytt, 
possess  an  essential  oil,  which  renders  them  tonic 
and  anti-spasmodic. 

am'-brite.  s.  [Fr.  ambre=amber  (?),  and  suff. 
-rte.] 

Min. :  A  mineral,  classed  by  Dana  under  his  Oxy- 
genated Hydrocarbons.  Compos. :  Carbon  76*38 ; 
hydrogen  10*88;  oxygen  12'70,  and  ash  '19.  It  is 
yellowish-gray,  sub-transparent,  occurring  in  the 
province  of  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  in  masses  as 
large  as  the  human  heads.  It  is  often  exported 
with  the  resin  (kauri-gum)  of  Dammara  Australis, 
which  it  much  resembles.  [KAURI.] 

am-br6-§I-a,*am'-bro-9ie,  *am  -bro§e,  s.  [In 
Dan.,  Gor.,  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  ambrtutia;  Fr.  am- 
broisie,  f  ambrosie ;  Dut,  ambrosyn  ;  Lat.  ambriwiu, 
all  from  Greek  ambrosia,  from  a,  negative,  and 
brotos  —  mortal=(l)  the  food  or  the  drink  of  the 
gods ;  literally,  immortal  food;  supposed  to  give 
immortality  to  all  who  partook  of  it;  I'L'i  a  mixture 
of  water,  oil,  and  various  fruits  used  in  religious 
rites;  (3)  Mcd.^  a  perfumed  draught  or  salve;  I'D 
a  plant  (Ambrosia  maritima).  In  Sansc.  aniritt  is— 
the-  elixir  of  immortality.] 


A.  Ordinary  Lanr/itu-if  : 

I;  Lit.;  The  fabled  food  of  the  gods,  as  nectar 
was  the  imagined  drink. 

"  And  pour'd  divine  ambrosia  in  his  breast, 
AVith  nectar  sweet  (refection  of  the  gods!)." 

Pope:  Homer1*  Iliad,  bk.  xix.,  375-6. 
"...     gorgeous  frescoes  which  represented  the  p 
at   their  banquet  of  ambrosia." — Macaulay:   Hist. 
ch.  xxiv. 

II.  Figuratively ; 

1.  Whatever  is  very  pleasant  to  the  taste  or  the 

smell. 

"  The  coco,  another  excellent  fruit,  wherein  we  find  bet- 
ter than  the  outside  promised;  yielding  a  quart  of  ambro- 
sie, colored  like  new  white  wine,  but  fur    more    aromatic 
tasted."— Sir  T.  Herbert.-  Travels,  p.  29. 
"  Her  golden  lockes  that  late  in  tresses  bright 
Embreaded  were  for  hindrmg  of  her  haste, 
Now  loose  about  her  shoulders  hong  undight, 
And  were  with  sweet  ambrosia,  all  besprinckled  light."" 
Spenser:  f.  Q.,  III.,  vi.  18. 

2.  Certain  alexipharmic  compositions, 
a.  A  fragrant  plant ;  a  wild  sage. 

"At  first  anibrotte  it  selfe  was  not  sweeter, 
At  last  black  hellebore  was  not  so  bitter." 

Burton;  Anat.  vf  Melan.,  iii.  2. 

B.  Technically: 

Botany :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Asteraceae,  or  Composites.  They  are  mostly  annual 
weeds,  of  no  beauty,  which  derive  their  name  from. 
the  fact  that  when  bruised  they  emit  an  agreeable 
smell.  Their  habitat  is  Southern  Europe,  Africa, 
India,  and  North  and  South  America. 

tam-bro  -|I-ac,  a.  [Lat.  ambrosiacus.']  Ambro- 
sial. 

"Ambrosiac  odor  for  the  smell." 

Ben  Jonson;  Poetaster,  iv.  8. 

am-bro  -§I-al,  a.  [Derived  either  from  Eng.  am- 
brosia, or  from  Gr.  «»i6ro8*'os=immortal,  divine, 
and  so=divinely  beautiful  or  excellent.] 

1,  Consisting  of,  or  containing,  the  fabled  am- 
brosia. 

"There  stopp'd  the  car,  and  there  the  coursers  stood, 
Fed  by  fair  Iris  with  ambrosial  food." 

Pope;  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  v.,  459-60. 

2.  Having,  really  or  presumably,  the  taste  or  fra- 
grance of  ambrosia. 

"And  all  amid  them  stood  the  tree  of  life, 
High  eminent,  blooming  ambrom'al  fruit." 

Stilton:  P.  L.,  bk.  iv. 
".    .    .    Of  their  ambrosial  food 
Can  you  not  borrow?    .    .    ." 

Thomson;  Autumn. 


"Thus  while  God  spake,  ambrosial  fragrance  fill'd 
All  heaven    .    .    ."—Milton.-  P.  L.,  bk.  iii. 
"The  bath  renew'd.  she  ends  the  pleasing  toil 
With  plenteous  unction  of  ambrosial  oil." 

Pope:  Homer's  Oayssey,  bk.  zix.,  689-90. 

3.  With  the  sense  of  divinely  or  lastingly  beautiful 
or  excellent  (der.  2). 

"  Shakes  his  ambrosial  curls,  and  gives  the  nod." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  i.,  684. 

T  The  modern  use  of  the  word  seems  to  vary  be- 
tween, and  to  a  certain  extent  blend,  meanings 
2  and  3,  so  that  it  is  difficult  always  to  say  which 
of  the  two  senses  predominates. 

"  But  the  solemn  oak-tree  sigheth, 
Thick-leaved,  ambrosial." 

Tennyson:  Claribel,  i.  7. 
"  The  broad  ambrosial  aisles  of  lofty  lime 
Made  noise  with  bees  and  breeze  from  end  to  end." 
Tennyson:  Princess.     (Prol.) 

am-bro -fjl-al-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  ambrosial.']  After 
the  manner  of  ambrosia ;  with  a  sweet  taste  or  a 
delicious  perfume. 

"  He  smiled,  and  opening  out  his  milk-white  palm, 
Disclosed  a  fruit  of  pure  Hesperian  gold 
That  smelt  ambrosially." — Tennyson:  CEnone. 

tam-br6'-§I-an,  a.  [Eng.  ambrosia.'}  The  same 
as  AMBROSIAL  (q.  v.). 

"  And  swim  unto  Elysium's  lily  fields; 
There  in  awbrosian  trees  I'll  write  a  theme 
Of  all  the  woeful  sighs  my  sorrow  yields." 

Sony  in  the  Seven  Champ,  of  Christendom. 

Am-br6  -§I  an,  a.  [Named  after  Ambrose,  who 
was  born  ab_out  A.  D.  340,  became  Bishop  of  Milan 
in  374,  and  died  in  397.]  Pertaining  to  Ambro>r. 

Ambrosian  chant :  A  mode  of  singing  or  chanting 
introduced  by  Ambrose  of  Milan.  It  was  more 
monotonous  than  the  Gregorian  chant. 

Ambrosidn  office,  rite,  or  UKC  ;  A  form  of  worship 
introduced  by  Ambrose  -of  Milan,  and  \vhich  was 
afterward  successfully  maintained  against  the 
papal  effort  to  exchange  it  for  another, 

am  bro  tjln,  s.  [From  Ambrose,  Bishop  of 
Milan.]  [AMBROSIAN.] 

Numis.:  A  coin  struck  in  mediaeval  times  by  the 
dukes  of  Milan,  on  which  Ambrose  was  represented 
on  horseback  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  whip. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we",     we%     here,     camel,    her,    the"re;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     ctire,     unite,     cfir,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      so,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


ambrotype 

am  -bro-type,  *.  [From  Gr.  ambrotos  =  immor- 
tal, and  typos  =  type.]  A  kind  of  photographic 
picture  on  glass,  in  which  tho  lights  are  repre- 
sented in  silver,  and  the  shades  are  produced  by  a 
dark  background  visible  through  the  unsilvered 
glass. 

Sm'-bry,  *am'-brle,  *aum-br^,  *aum-ber, 
*am-ber,  *aum -er-^,  *aum-ryi  *al-mar-t, 
*al  -mer-jf,  8.  [  In  Fr.  armoire  =  a  cupboard ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  artnario,  almario;  Ital.  armario,  armadio 
=  a  press,  chest;  Ger.  o/mer=a  cupboard;  Media?v. 
Lat.  almariolum  (Class.  Lat.  armariolum)  =  a  little 
chest  or  closet,  a  small  book-case;  Mediaev.  Lat. 
almarium  (Class.  Lat.  armarium)  =  a  place  for 
tools ;  hence  a  chest  for  clothing,  money,  &c. ;  arnta 
=  tools,  implements.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  according 
to  Ducange,  book-cases  and  libraries  were  called 
armor*  a.] 

1.  Gen.:  A  cupboard  or  a  chest,  specially  one  de- 
signed to  contain  the  tools,  implements,  vessels,  or 
books  needed  for  one's  profession  or  calling. 


Ambry. 

(a)  The  niche  or  cupboard  near  the  altar  in  a 
church,  designed  to  hold  the  utensils  requisite  for 
conducting  worship,  or  otherwise  be  convenient  to 
the  officiating  priests.     Sometimes  the  ambry  is  a 
hollow  space  within  the  wall  itself,  at  others  it  is 
a  wooden  box  affixed  to  the  surface  of  the  wall. 
Ambries  were  also  placed  in  monasteries  for   the 
convenience  of  the  monks.    (See  examples  in  Gloss, 
of  Arch.) 

(b)  A  cupboard,  cabinet,  or  case  for  keeping  the 
most  needful  books  of  a  student,  or  anything  similar. 

"  Almariolum,  &  lytell  almary  or  a  cobborde.  Scrinium, 
Anglice,  almery." — Prompt.  Parv. 

"All  my  lytell  bokes  I  putt  in  almeries  (scrtniis  charto- 
philaciis,  forulis,  rel  armariis),  all  my  greatter  bokis  I 
put  in  my  lyberary." — Prompt.  Parv. 

(c)  A  close  press  or  cupboard  for  keeping  cold 
victuals,  bread,  <fcc,    (O.  Eng.  &  Scotch.) 

"The  only  furniture,  excepting  a  washing-tub  and  a 
wooden  press,  called  in  Scotland  an  ambry." — Scott: 
Waverley,  ch.  xxsvii. 

(d)  A  safe  for  keeping  meat. 

"  Almtry  of  mete  kepynge,  or  a  sane  f  or  mete.  Ci&ufum." 
— Prompt.  Part: 

"  Aimer  y,  aumbry  to  put  meute  in,  unts  almoires." — 
Falsa.  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

2.  Less  properly :  The  place  where  an  almoner 
lives,  and  where  alms  are  distributed ;  an  almonry ; 
the  similarity  of  sound  between  this  and  an  almery 
causing  the  two  words  to  be  confounded.    Nor  is 
the  error  much  to  be  lamented,  since  alms  previous 
to  distribution  were  often  kept  in  an  almery>  or 
cupboard.    [ALMONRY.] 

3.  A  chronicle,  an  archive.    [ARMARY.] 

"These  same  thingis  weren  born  in  diwcripciouns  and 
the  ahnerifs  [commentaries, Vulg.]  of  Neemye."—  Wycliffe: 
'2  M"<-'-.  ii.  13. 

ambs.  -a9e,  ames.  -£96,  s.  [Lat.  am&o=both, 
and  Eng.  ace.]  A  double  ace,  the  term  applied 
when  two  dice  turn  up  the  ace. 

"  I  had  rather  be  in  this  choice,  than  throw  ambsace  for 
my  life."—  Shakesp..  Alts  Welt  that  Ends  Well,  ii.  3. 

am-bu-la-crar  -l-a,  s.  [From  ambulacrum 
(q.  v.  i.]  A  name  given  to  the  groups  or  series  of  the 
coronal  pieces  in  an  echinus,  which  are  perforated. 

am-bu-la -crum  (pi.  am-bu-la  -era1!,  *.  [Lat. 
ambvl<tcrum=&  walk  planted  with  trees;  from  a m- 
buJo=to  walk.] 

Zool.  Plur.:  Ambulacra  are  the  perforated  spaces 
arranged  in  regular  lines  from  the  apex  to  the  base 
of  an  Echinus,  or  Sea-urchin.  Through  these,  when 
the  animal  is  living,  the  tubular  feet  or  tentacles 
are  protruded. 

am  -bU-lance,  s.  [Fr.  In  Port,  ambulant- in.} 
An  invention  made  in  France  by  Baron  Percy  for 
removing  wounded  men  from  the  battle-field.  It 
consists  of  covered  wagons  on  springs,  in  which  the 
wounded  and  sick  may  be  conveyed,  without  much 
jolting,  to  the  rear  of  an  army,  to  obtain  the  sur- 
gical and  other  aid  which  they  require. 

The  use  of  the  ambulance  ha<  irrmvn  quite  com- 
mon. The  sick  are  conveyed  to  hospitals  near  by, 
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and  there  is  an  ambulance  department  in  connec- 
tion with  police  stations  to  deal  with  street  acci- 
dents and  the  like. 

am  -bu-lant,  a.  [InFr.  &  Ital.  ambulant;  Port. 
ambulante;  Lat.  ambulant,  pr.  par.  of  ambulo=to 
go  about,  to  walk.]  Walking. 

Ambulant  brokers  at  Amsterdam  are  those  brok- 
ers or  exchange  agents  who,  though  transacting 
brokerage  business,  yet  cannot  give  valid  testimony 
in  a  law  court,  not  having  been  sworn  before  the 
magistrate. 

Her.:  Ambulant  signifies  walking,  and  co-ambu- 
I"  >if ,  walking  together. 

t&m'-bu-late,  v.  *'.  [Lat.  ambulatum,  supine  of 
ambulo=to  walk  backward  and  forward.]  To 
walk,  especially  to  walk  backward  and  forward. 

•ml  half  ambulate  on  Parnasso  the  mountain." — Ever- 
Green,  vol.  ii.(  p.  65. 

am-bu-la  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  ambulatio.]  The  act 
of  walking. 

"From  the  occult  and  invisible  motion  of  the  muscles 
in  station,  proceed  more  offensive  lassitudes  than  from 
ambulation.  — Browne;  Vulgar  Errors. 

am  -bu-la-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  ambulate ;  -ive.  In 
Sp.  ambulativo.]  Walking.  (Sherwood.) 

am  -bu-la-tor,  s.  [Lat.  ni.  =  (l)  one  who  walks 
about.] 

Road  surveying:  An  instrument  for  measuring 
distances.  The  same  as  PERAMBULATOR,  (q.  v.). 

am'-bu-la-t8r-f ,  a.  &  s.  [In  Fr.  ambulatoire; 
Port.  &  Ital.  ambulatorio.  From  Lat.  ambulatorius 
=  (1)  movable,  (2)  suitable  for  walking.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Possessing  the  power  of  walking. 

"The  gradient,  or  >iini>nl<it»r\i.  are  such  as  require  some 
basis  or  bottom  to  uphold  them  in  their  motions;  such 
were  those  self-moving  statues  which,  unless  violently  de- 
tained, would  of  themselves  run  away." — Bp.  Wilkins: 
Math.  Magic. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  walk :  met  with  upon  a  walk ; 
obtained  while  walking. 

"He  was  sent  to  conduct  hither  the  princess,  of  whom 
his  majesty  had  an  ambulatory  view  in  his  travels." — 
Wotton. 

3.  Moving  from  place  to  place ;  movable. 

"His  council  of  state  went  ambulatory  always  with 
him."—  Howell:  Letters,  i.,  2,  24. 

"Religion  was  established,  and  the  changing  ambula- 
tory tabernacle  fixed  into  a  standing  temple." — South: 
Sermons,  vii.  288. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ornith. :   Fitted  for  walking.    (Used  of  birds 
with  three  toes  before  and  one  behind — the  normal 
arrangement.     Opposed    to   8cansorial=fitted  for 
climbing,  having  two  toes  before  and  two  behind.) 

2.  Law: 

*(a)  An  ambulatory  court  is  one  which  is  moved 
from  place  to  place  for  the  trial  of  causes. 

*(b)  An  ambulatory  will  is  one  which  may  be 
revoked  at  any  time  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
testator. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Arch. :  A  place  to  walk  in,  such  as  a  corridor  or  a 
cloister.  It  is  called  also  deambulatory  or  ambu- 


Ambulatory. 

lacrum.  Barret  defines  it  as  "  the  overmost  part  of 
a  wall,  within  the  battlements  whereof  men  may 
walk/1 

"  Parvis  is  mentioned  us  a  court  or  portico  before  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  in  John  de  Meun's  part 
of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose.  The  word  is  supposed  to  be 
contracted  from  Paradise.  This  perhaps  signified  an 
a>n>»il<it<n>it.  Many  of  our  old  religions  houses  had  a 
place  called  Paradise."  —  H'artntt:  Ilixt.  Eng.  Puetry,  i.  453. 


ambush 

am-bttr  -I-a,  s.  [Lat.  dmburo=to  burn  around, 
to  scorch.]  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Chenopodiaceae,  or  Chenopods.  .1.  nnthel- 
juintica,  a  native  of  North  America,  furnishes  the 
anthi'lmintic  called  ^yo^mseed  Oil.  Other  species 
also  furnish  volatile  oils  used  in  medicine. 

am  -bur-yS  an  -bur-$P,  s.  [Possibly  connected 
with  A.  S.  ampre,  ampore=a  crooked  swelling  vein. 
It  may  come  from  Lat.  «m6o=the  navel,  or  from 
Gr.  ambdn—a  rising,  a  hill,  the  rim  of  a  dish,  Ac.] 

Farriery :  A  wart  on  a  horse's  body,  full  of  blood, 
and  soft  to  the  touch. 

am-bus-ca'de,  *am-bus-ca -d6,  *.  [Fr.  em- 
buscade;  Sp.  <k  Port,  emboscada;  Ital.  emboscata. 
From  Fr.  embusquer  (t.) ;  Sp.  imln^in,-  (t.),  em- 
boscarse  (i.) ;  Port,  emboscar  (t.) ;  Ital.  imboscare 
(i.),  the  transitive  verbs=to  place  in  ambush;  the 
intransitive  =  to  lie  concealed  in  bushes ;  em,  im  = 
Eng.  in ;  and  Fr.  buisson,  bosquet  =  a  clump  of 
thorny  shrubs  or  bushes;  Sp.  &  Port,  bosque  = 
a  wood,  a  grove ;  Ital.  boscata  =  a  grove,  6o*co=a 
wood,  a  forest.] 

1.  The  military  device  of  lying  concealed  among 
bushes,  trees,  or  in  some  similar  place,  with  the 
view  of  waiting  for  a  foe,  and  then  suddenly  attack- 
ing him  when  he  does   not  suspect  danger  to  be 
near;  an  ambush. 

(a)  Lit.    In  military  life: 

"Sometimes  she  driveth  o'er  a  soldier's  neck, 
And  then  dreams  he  of  cutting  foreign  throats, 
Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  bladeM." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 

"Ambuscades  and  surprises  were  among  the  ordinary 
incidents  of  war." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  v. 

(6)  Fig.    In  civil  life: 

"In  civil  as  in  military  affairs,  he  loved  ambuscade*, 
surprises,  night  attacks."— Xacatilay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxii. 

2.  The  place  where  the  soldiers  and  others  lie  in 

wait. 

"Then  waving  high  her  torch,  the  signal  made, 
Which  r  oils' d  the  Grecians  from  their  ambuscade." 

Dryden. 

t3.  The  soldiers  or  others  lying  in  wait.  Fig., 
lurking  peril. 

"  What  deem  ye  of  my  path  waylaid, 
My  life  given  o'er  to  ambuscadf  i" 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  8. 

*[  To  lay  an  ambuscade  (v.  t.'t=to  lay  an  ambush. 
[AMBUSH.] 

To  lie  in  ambuscade  (r.  t.)  =  to  lie  in  ambush. 
[AMBUSH,] 

"When  I  behold  a  fashionable  table  set  out,  I  fancy- 
that  gouts,  fevers,  and  lethargies,  with  innumerable  dis- 
tempers, lie  in  ambuscade  among  the  dishe*.'* — Addison. 

am-bfis-ca  de,  *am-bus-ca  -do,  r.  /.  [From 
the  substantive.!  To  place  in  ambush ;  to  attack 
from  a  covert  or  lurking-place. 

*am-bus-ca  -d$d,  *am-bus-ca  -doed,  pa.  par. 
[AMBUSCADE,  r.;  AMBUSCADO,  r.] 

"By  the  way,  at  Radgee  Mahal,  he  was  with  such  fury 
assaulted  by  Ebrahimcan  (by  this  time  re-encouraged  and 
here  ambuscaded  with  six  thousand  horxe),  that  little 
wanted  of  putting  him  to  the  route." — .S'ir  T.  Herbert: 
Travels,  p.  80. 

am-biis-ca  -ding,  pr.  par.    [AMBUSCABE,  r.] 

"An  ironic  man,  with  his  sly  stillness,  and  ambuscading 
ways  .  .  ." — Carlyle:  Sartor  Resart us,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

am  -bush,  *em  -bflsh,  s.  [From  Fr.  embftche= 
ambush,  (,jmbiisquer=tolic  in  ambush;  properly,  to 
lie  in  a  wood.]  [AMBUSCADE.] 

1.  The  state  of  lying  or  remaining  concealed  in  a 
wood,  in  a  clump  of  trees,  or  in  any  similar  lurking- 
place,  with  the  view  of  surprising  a  foe.    (Lit.  &. 

fig-) 

"  Charge!  charge!  their  ground  the  faint  Taxallans  yield. 
Bold  in  close  ambush,  base  in  open  field." 

Dryden:  Indian  Emperor. 

2.  The  act  of  attacking  a  foe  from  such  a  place  of 
concealment. 

"Nor  shall  we  need, 
With  dangerous  expedition,  to  invade 
Heav*n,  whose  high  walls  fear  no  assault  or  siege, 
Or  ambush  from  the  deep."— Milton-  I'.  L.,  bk.  Ii. 

3.  The  place  where  the  party  in  concealment  lies 
hid.    (See  No.  I.) 

"  Then  the  earl  maintained  the  fight;  but  the  enemy  In- 
tending to  draw  the  English  further  into  their  ambush, 
turned  away  at  an  easy  puce." — Hayum>-<l. 

4.  The  soldiers  or  others  lying  in  wait. 
(a)  Lit.:  With  the  above  meaning. 

"And  the  ambush  arose  quickly  out  of  their  place,  and 
they  ran  as  soon  as  he  had  stretched  out  his  hand."— Josh. 
viii.  19. 

(6)  Fig.:  Unseen  peril. 

"Me  Mars  inspired  to  turn  the  foe  to  flight. 
And  tempt  the  secret  ambitxh  of  the  nit:ht." 

Pope;  Homers  Odyssey,  bk.  xiv.,  25^-4. 


boil,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     pell,     chorus,     phin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     (his;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.      -Won,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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If  To  lay  an  ambush:  To  place  soldiers  or  nthnr 
combatants  in  a  suitable  spot  whence  they  may 
surprise  an  enemy. 

"Lay  thee  an  ambush  for  the  city  behind  it."— -Joshua 
viii.  2. 

"  'Twas  their  own  command, 
A  dreadful  antfnmh  for  tlie  foe  to  lay." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xiv.  529-30. 

To  lie  in  ambush  :  To  lie  concealed  in  such  a  place 
till  the  time  for  action  arrives. 

"And  he  took  about  five  thousand  men,  and  set  them  to 
lie  in  ambush  between  Beth-el  and  Ai,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  city." — Josh.  viii.  12. 

am  -bush,  *§m  -bush,  v.  /.  &  i.  [From  the  sub- 
stantive.] 

1.  Trans.:   To  place  in  ambush;  to  cause  to  lie 
in  wait. 

"When  Ilign  in  the  horse  receiv  d  her  doom, 
And  unseen  armies  ambush* ti  in  its  womb." 

1'opt  -.  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xi.,  639-40. 

IT  Reciprorallt/:  To  conceal  one's  self. 
"What  council,  nobles,  have  we  now? 
To  ambush  us  in  greenwood  bough." 

X<-»tt:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  16. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  lie  in  wait,  as  soldiers  for  their 
enemy,  or  as  an  assassin  for  his  victim. 

TI  The  use  of  the  word  as  a  verb  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  poetry- 
am  -bAshed,  pa.  par.    [AMBUSH,  v.  /.] 

"The  soft  and  smother'd  step  of  those  that  fear 
Surprise  from  ambush* d  foes." 

Hemans:  The  Last  Constantine,  80. 
*' Haste,  to  our  ambush'rl  friends  the  news  convey." 
Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xvi,  365. 

am  -bush  ing,  pr.par.    [AMBUSH,  r.] 
f&m -bush-ment,    *em -bush-ment,    *em  - 
busse-ment,  *em  -b6ysse-ment,  *bussh -ment, 
s.    [Eug.  ambush;  -nient.] 

"  But  Jeroboam  caused  an  ambuahment  to  come  about 
behind  them:  BO  they   were  before  Judah,  and  the  am- 
bushment  wa*  behind  them."— 2  Chron.  xiii.  13. 
"Saw  not  nor  heard  the  ambush  men  t." 

Scott:  Rokeby,  iv.  27. 

*  am -bust,  a.  [Lat.  ambustutt,  pa.  par.  of  am- 
buro=to  burn  aroiuid,  to  scorch  ;  from  pref.  amb= 
about,  and  uro=to  ourn.]  Burnt,  scalded. 

am-biis  -tl-6n,  s.  [Lat.  ambustio=a  burn;  from 
ambttro.]  A  burn  or  scald. 

am-btf-st&  -me,  s.  [Agassiz  doubtfully  con- 
siders it=amblystome:  Gr.  am blys= blunt ;  stoma 
=  mouth.]  A  genus  of  Amphibians  belonging  to  the 
family  Plethodontidse.  It  contains  the  A.  Carolina. 
the  Ambystome,  or  Spotted  Eft,  and  the  A.  talpoi- 
deum,  or  Mole-like  Ambystome,  both  from  the 
United  States. 

*ame,  s.  JFr.  dme=soul,  mind,  from  Lat.  anima; 
Dut.  odem.J  The  spirit. 

"That  alle  this  werde  it  is  fulfilde 
Of  the  ame,  and  of  the  smelle." 

JtfS.,  Col.  Sled.  Edinb.     (Boucher.) 

*axne,  v.    (1  pers.  sing.  pres.  indie.)    [AM.] 
*ame,  t*.  /.    [Ger.  ahmen;  Bavarian  amen,  hdmen 

=to  gauge  a  cask,  fathom,  measure.]    [See  ex.]  To 

place.     (Early  Eng.  Text  Soc,) 

*'  I  compast  hem  a  kynde  crafte  and  kendehit  hem  derne, 
And  amed  hit  in  myn  ordenaunce  oddely  dere." 

Alliterative  Poems:  Cleanness  (ed.  Morris),  697-8. 

*ame,  r.  t.  &  i.   [AIM.] 

*ame,  s.    [AIM.] 

am  e-be  -an.     An   incorrect  spelling  of   AMCE- 

B£AN*  (q.  V.). 

a'-meer,  a  -mir,  meer,  mir,  s.  [Hindustani.] 
An  Indian  title  of  nobility. 

"...  separate  treaties  were  entered  into  with  the 
Khyrpore  and  Hyderabad  Ameers." — Calcutta  Review, 
vol.  i.,  p.  227. 

ameer  ool  omrah,  or  amir  ul  omra,  s.  Noble 
of  nobles,  lord  of  lords. 

*a-me  ise,  a-me'se,  a-me  ys,  a-me"  Is,  r.  t.  [Ger. 
mft88igen=to  moderate.]  To  mitigate,  to  appease. 
(Scotch.) 

"  But  othyr  lordis  that  war  him  by 
Ameissyt  the  king    .    .    ."—  Barbour,  ivi.  134. 

tam-eit ',  s.    [AMICE.]    (Scotch.) 

a-mel'-va,  s.  [An  American  Indian  word.]  A 
genus  of  lizards,  the  typical  one  of  the  family 
\mrivHlu'.  The  species  are  elegant  and  inoffensive 
lizards  which  abound  in  the  West  Indies. 

a-mel  -vl-dse,  ••*.  pt.  [From  ameiva  (q.  v.).]  A 
family  of  lizards  which  in  America  represent 
tin-  Lacfrtidd*  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere.  One, the 
•/Vi//*  t<  '!>"  .r//<. 'is  about  six  fi-et  in  length. 

*am -el,  *am -II,  *au  -mail,  *au  -mayl  (Eng.), 
a-mal'-yo  i.sv-o/<7;i,  r.  /.  [In  Sw.  amefora;  Dan. 
emaitcre;  Dut.  <  ni«'<l!>  <  r<  „ ;  Ger.  emailliren;  Fr. 
fmniller;  Sp.  &  Port.  *'*nmltnr:  Itnl.  nnmttare=to 
enamel,  to  cover  over  with  mortar ;  sma1to=cement, 


mortar, basis,  ground,  pavement,  onamel.]  [ENAMEL, 
SMKLT,  MELT.]    To  enamel. 

"  And  her  straight  lejys  most  bravely  were  embay  Id 
In  tnlden  buskins  of  costly  cord  way  ne, 
All  bard  with  golden  bendes,  which  were  entayld 
With  curious  antickes,  and  full  foyne  aumayhl." 
>'/.c(is?r:  F.  Q.,  IL,  in  '21. 

*am'-$l,  *am-mel,  *am -mell,  *am-all, 
au-mail  (En<j.\.  a'-maille,  *a'-ma-l  (Scotch), s. 
[AMEL,  r.]  Enameling,  enamel. 

'•The  materials  of  glass  melted  with  calcined  tin  com- 
pose nn  undinphanous  body.  This  white  amel  is  the  basis 
of  all  those  fine  concretes  that  goldsmiths  and  artificers 
employ  in  the  curious  art  of  enameling." — Boyle  on  Colors. 

"  Heav*n's  richest  diamonds,  set  in  amel  white." 

Fletcher:  Purple  Isl.,  x.  33. 

"  Marke  how  the  payle  is  curiously  inchased. 
In  these  our  dales  such  workes  are  seldome  found. 
The  handle  with  snch  anticks  is  imbraced. 
As  one  would  thinck  they  leapt  above  the  ground; 
The  "".,'"11  is  so  faire  and  fresh  of  hew, 
And  to  this  day  it  seemeth  to  be  new." 

An  Ould-Jacioned  Love,  by  J.  T.  (1594). 

am-el-an  -chl-er,  s.  [From  amelancier,  the  old 
Savoy  name  of  the  medlar.]  A  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  order  Pomacese,  or  Apple-worts.  It 
resembles  Pyrus,  but  has  ten  cells  in  tho  ovary. 
The  species  are  small  trees  indigenous  in  Europe 
and  North  America.  None  are  wild  in  Britain,  but 
the  .4.  vulgar!*,  or  Common  Amelanchier,  has  long 
been  cultivated  in  England,  sometimes  attaining 
the  height  of  twenty  feet.  A.  botryapium  is  the 
grape-pear  of  North  America. 

am'-el-cprn,  s.  [Probably  from  Lat.  amylum, 
amulum;  Gr.  a»i(/ton=starch.  Or,  according  to 
some,  from  O.  Eng.  «mef/= between,  and  corn,  be- 
cause it  is  of  a  middle  size  between  wheat  or  barley. 
"  Olyra,  -te,  f.,  rice,  or  amelcorn."  (Coles :  Lat.  Diet., 
1772.)  Anuucont  Triticum  amylium,  olyra.  amy- 
lium."  (Ibid.)  Fr.  «cowr<7f>oH=ameI-corn,  or  starch- 
corn.]  A  wild  or  degenerate  wheat,  which  is  sown 
in  the  spring,  and,  being  ground,  yields  a  very  white, 
but  very  light  and  little-nourishing  meal.  (Cot- 
grave.) 

a-me -11-or-a-ble,  s.  [Eng.  ameliorate) ;  suff. 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  ameliorated. 

a-me  -11-or-ate,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  amfJiorer:  from 
Lat.  me1ioro=tQ  make  better;  «»e?ior=botter.] 

1.  Trans.:  To  make  better;  to  better,  to  improve. 
"In  every  human  being  there  is  a  wish  to  ameliorate 

his  own  condition."—  Maeanlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Intrans.:  To  grow  better:  to  improve. 

If  Ameliorate,  though  now  thoroughly  in  use,  is 
not  in  Dyche's  Diet.  (1758),  nor  in  Johnson's  last 
edition  (1773),  nor  in  Sheridan  (4th  ed.,  1797).  It 
appears  as  a  new  word  in  Todd  s  Johnson  (2d  ed., 
1827). 

a-me'-ll-or-a-ted,  pa.  par.    [AMELIORATE.] 
a-me'-ll-or-a-ting,  pr.  par,,  a.  &s.     [AMELIOR- 
ATE. ] 

a-m6-ll-or-a'-tion,  «•  [Fr.  amelioration;  Lat. 
mclioratio.]  Tho  act  or  process  of  making  bettor, 
or  the  state  of  being  made  better ;  improvement. 

"There  is  scarcely  any  possible  amelioration  of  human 
affairs  which  would  not,  among  its  other  benefits,  have 
a  favorable  operation."— J.  S.  Mill.'  Polit.  Bcon.  (1848), 
bk.  i.,  ch.  xii.,  %  S. 

a-me"  -H-or-a-tSr,  «.  [Eng.  ameliorate;  -or.] 
One  who  ameliorates. 

"...  but  dishonest  '  ameliorators '  are  far  more 
anxious  to  break  up  the  Ottoman  Empire  by  their 'im- 
provements' than  to  benefit  its  inhabitants.*'— Daily  Tele- 
graph, Dec.13,  1877. 

•a-mSl',  *a-m$H'l  prep.  [In  Sw.  emettan ;  Dan. 
imellein.]  Between.  (Boucher.) 

*am-ell,s.    [AMEL.] 

a-mel  -le-sa,  «.  pi.  [From  amellus  (q.  v.).]  A 
sub-tribe  of  Asteroide.ae,  which  again  is  a  tribe  of 
Tubuliflorous  Composites. 

*am'-elled,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [AMEL,  r.]  Enam- 
eled. 

"...    thine  amell'd  shore."— Phillips.-  Past.,  2. 

"So  doth  his  [the  jeweler's]  hand  inchase  in  atnmell'd 
gold." — O.  Chapman  on  B.  Jonson's  "Sejanus." 

a-mel  -lus,  s.  [A  plant  mentioned  by  Virgil.  It  is 
the  purple  Italian  Star-wort,  Aster  amellus,  Linn.] 
A  genus  of  plants,  tho  typo  of  the  Amelleae  (q.  v.). 
The  species  are  very  numerous  and  many  of  them 
are  cultivated  for  their  beauty. 

a-men,  or  a  men,  adj.,  s.  &  adv.  or  inter j.  [In 
Sw.,  Dan.,  Dut.,  Ger.,  Fr.,  Sp.  &  Port,  amen;  Ital. 
tmttiK'n,  >'n  tiiit'ni-;  Later  Lat.  nnifii ;  (ir.  ttntrn  :  all 
from  Hch.  tinn-n.a  verbal  adj.  =  firm,  tru.-twortliy  ; 
also  a  noun  —  trust,  faith;  and  an  adv.=cortainly, 
truly:  from  inn"  >i  =  to  be  energetic,  firm,  or  strong. 
In  the  passive,  to  be  firm,  trustworthy,  or  certain. 
In  Isa.  Ixv.  16.  the  words  rendered  "  God  of  truth" 
are,  literally,  "  God  of  amon.M  In  the  N.  T.  ''  verily" 
is  (lie  rendering  of  Gr.  AtiiC-n.'] 


A.  As  adject  ire:   Firm,  certain,  trustworthy;  de- 
serving of  all  confidence. 

"For  all  the  promises  of  God  IP  him.  ure  yen,  and  in 
him  Amen  .  .  ."—2  Cur.  i.  20. 

B.  -Is  snhaiantire  :  The  faithful  one  ;  the  true  one. 
"These  thing*   suith   the  AIHVH,  the  faithful  and 
true  Witness,  '  Rev.  Hi.  li.    Though  in  the  jiassau't* 
in    English,  ^Imen    is   clearly  a    substantive,   yrt, 
properly  speaking,  it  is  tho  Hebrew  adj.  amen,  and 
i*    designed    to  be    synonymous   with    the   words 
"faithful"  and  "true,"  which  succeed  it  in  the 
verse. 

C.  -4s  adverb  or  interj.:   So  be  it.    May  it  be  as 
has  been  asked,  said,  or  promised. 

"And  therefore  I  say.  Amen,  So  be  it.'*—  CA.  Catechi:-.in. 

"Even  the  prophet  Jeremiah  said.  Amen:  the  Lord  do 
so:  the  Lord  perform  thy  words  which  thou  hast  prophe- 
sied .  .  ."  —  Jer.  xxviii.  6. 

Used  (a)  at  the  end  of  prayers. 

"For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  The  power,  and  the 
glory,  forever.  Amen."—  Matt.  vi.  13. 

IT  To  render  it  more  emphatic  it  is  sometimes  re- 
duplicated. 

"Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  from  everlasting, 
and  to  everlasting.  Amen,  and  AmenS'—I's.  xli.  13. 

(6)  At  tho  end  of  imprecations. 

"Cursed  be  he  that  setteth  light  by  his  father  or  his 
mother.  And  all  the  people  shall  say,  Amen."—  I)eut. 
xxvii.  16. 

(c)  After  thanksgivings. 

"Else  when  thou  sholt  bless  with  the  spirit,  how  shall 
he  that  occnpieth  the  room  of  the  unlearned  Bay  .\u»  ,.  at 
thy  giving  of  thanks,  seeing  he  understandeth  not  what 
thou  sayest?"  —  1  Cor.  xiv.  16. 

(d)  After  prophecies,  tho  fulfillment  of  which  is 
eagerly  sought. 

"  He  which  testifieth  these  things  saith,  Surely  I  come 
quickly.  Amen.  Even  so,  come,  Lord  Jesus."—  livv. 
xiii.  20. 

(e)  In  assent  to  commands  given  forth  by  legiti- 
mate authority.     When  David  issued  orders  that 
Solomon  should  be  proclaimed  sovereign,  "Benaiah 
the  son  of  Jehoiada  answered  the  king,  and  said, 
Amen:   the  Lord  God  of  my  lord  the  king  say  so 
too."    (1  Kings  i.  36.) 

a-men-a-bir-I-tf  ,  s.  [Eng.  amenable,  and  suff. 
-iYw.1  The  state  of  being  amenable  to  jurisdiction  ; 
liability  to  answer  any  charges,  if  any  may  be 
brought.  (Coleridge.) 

a-men  ~a~ble,  a.  fFr.  nmener—to  bring,  con- 
duct; introduce,  cause  ;  induce,  bring  to  ;  (naut.)  = 
to  haul  down:  ament,  s.,  summons,  call  of  author- 
ity, citation,  order  to  appear;  mener=to  lead, 
conduct,  drive,  command,  .  .  .  :  from  Lat.  ad= 
to;  manu«=hand.]  [DEMEAN.] 

1.  Law  &  Ord.  Lang.  :   Liable  to  certain  legal 
jurisdiction  ;  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  answer 
charges,  if  any  be  brought  against  one. 

"Again,  because  the  inferior  sort  were  loose  and  poor, 
and  not  amenable  T  i  the  law,  he  provided,  by  another  act, 
that  five  of  the  best   and   eldest  persons  of  every  sept 
should  bring  in  all  the  idle  persons  of  their  surname  to 
be  justified  by  the  law,"—  Sir  John  Davies  on  Ireland. 
"  Else,  on  the  fatalist's  unrighteous  plan, 
Say  to  what  bar  amenable  were  man?  '* 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error. 

2.  Inclined  to  submit  to  ;  subject  to. 

"  It  was  vain  to  hope  that  mere  words  would  quiet  a 
nation  which  had  not,  iu  any  age,  been  very  untenable  to 
control."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xiii. 

9,-men  -9,-ble-Jie'SB,  «.  [Eng.  amenable;  -ness.] 
The  same  as  AMENABILITY  (q.  v.).  (J.Pye  Smith.) 

9,-men  -fc-bly',  adv.  [Eng.  amenable;  -ly.~\  In  an 
amenable  manner. 

*9,-men  -fc&e,  r.  t.  [Fr.a»i£»aj7er=to  regulate  tho 
management  (of  woods).]  To  manage. 

"  With  her  [Occasion],  whoso  will  raging  Furor  tame, 
Must  first  begin,  und  well  her  amrnage," 

frOMM*;  F.  Q.,  II.,  iv.  11. 

$L~men  -£ge,    ».      [Fr.   amener.]     [AMENABLE.] 
Mien,  carriage,  behavior,  conduct.     (.Yares.) 
*9,-men  -9,1196,  *g,-men  -iiun^e,  s.    [Fr.  <un<-n<>r. 
Srr  \MKN  IBLB).]     Mien,  carriau'i1,  behavior. 
"  How  many  strange  knight  hope  ever  to  aspire, 
By  faithful  service  and  meet  unn'tiniincf, 
T'nto  such  blisse?"  >/>'/(«*•)-.•  F.  Q.,  II.,  ix.  5. 

flt-mend  ,  *a-mend  e,  *a.-mend  -en,  r.  /.  &  ;.  [Fr. 
amender;  Ital.  ant  t<«  ,ni<  •>•>•;  LAt.  etnendo,  fmni  e= 
\vith(nit.and  mould  or  ntcnititm^n  blemish  or  fault.] 
|  MKXD.J 


A.  Tmnftitit'e:  To  removi-  defects  in 

"  Of  your  disease,  if  it  lay  in  my  might, 
I  wold  amvtttlen  it,  or  that  it  wer  night." 

<-lntncer:  C.  T.,  10,781-2. 
"  And  pray  yow  that  ye  wol  my  werk  amende.*' 

Ihiit.,  12,012. 


ate,     fat,     fare,     Amidst,     whSt,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rftle,     fftll;     trf ,     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  -  kw. 
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UM  To  correct  a  fault  or  error  of  any  kind  in  a 
^written  or  printed  composition,  as  in  a  bill  before 
the  legislature,  a  literary  work,  <fcc. 
"But  would  their  lordships  amend  a  money  bill?" — 
•  •nifty:  Ilt.^f.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

(b)  To  correct  what  is  vicious  or  defective  in  one's 
conduct  or  moral  character. 

"  Therefore  now  amend  your  ways  and  your  doings,  and 
obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord  your  God  .  ."— Jer.  xxvi.  13. 

B.  Iiifrfinxitire:  To  become  better  by  the  removal 
of  whatever  is  amiss. 

"  Then  enquired  he  of  them  the  hour  when  he  began  to 
amett<l."—Julnt  iv.  52. 

a  mend  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  amend;  -able.  In  Fr. 
'inu-iitlnhle;  ItaJ.  ammendabtie.]  That  may  bo 
anifmU'd;  capable  of  being  amended.  (Shenr>  >.••'.< 

a-mend  -at-6r-^,  a.  [Eng.  amend;  -a/or//.] 
Amending,  corrective.  (Hale.) 

a-mend  e,  9,  mend  ,  s.  [Fr.  amende=penalty. 
(iin'.  |  A  penalty  :  a  recompense. 

IT  Often  in  the  plural.    [AMENDS.] 

amende  honorable. 

In  Old  French  Law:  A  humiliating  punish- 
ment inflicted  upon  traitors,  parricides,  or  persons 
convicted  of  sacrilege.  The  offender  was  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  his  shirt  was 
stripped  off,  a  rope  put  round  his  neck,  and  a  taper 
placed  in  his  hand.  In  this  state  he  was  Jed  into 
tin- court,  where  he  implored  pardon  of  God,  the 
king,  the  court,  and  his  country. 

a-mend'-ed,  *a-mend'-!d,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [AMEND, 
v.] 

"  This  makth  the  feend,  this  moste  ben  amendid." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  7,415. 

*a-mend  -en,  v.  t.    [AMEND.] 
a-mend'-er,    s.     [Eng.    amend;    -«r,]    One  who 
amends. 

a-mend  -ful,  a.  [Eng.  amend;  -ful.']  Liable  to 
-amend,  correct,  or  punish. 

"  Far  fly  such  rigor  your  amendful  hand!" 

Beaumont  <£•  FMcher :  IH'"»lif  J'.rotlier,  iii.  1. 
"  When  your  ears  are  freer  to  take  in 
Your  most  amendful  and  unmatched  fortunes." 

Ibid. 

*a-mend-Id.    [AMENDED.] 
a-mend  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [AMEND,  v.~\ 
As substa ntivc :  Correction, 

"  All  ingenious  conceal  ings  or  amend  t  tigs  of  what  ia 
originally  or  casually  amiss."— Bp.  Taylor  •'  Artificial 
Handsomeness,  p.  163. 

a-mend  -ment,  s.  [Eng.  amend;  -ment.  In  Ger. 
-&  Fr.  amendement.] 

A.  Ord.  Lnny.:  A  change  from  something  amiss 
to  what  is  brtt'T. 

"We  steadfastly  and  unanimously  believe  both  his  [Ho- 
mer's] poem  and  our  constitution  to  be  the  best  that  ever 
human  wit  invented:  that  the  one  is  not  more  incapable 
of  amendment  thaa.  the  other  .  .  ." — Pope;  Homer's 
Odyssey,  P.  S. 

Specially: 
I.  Of  persons: 

1.  Change  from  a  state  of  sickness  to,  or  in  the 
•direction  of,  health. 

"Serf.    Yonrhonor's  players,  hearing  your  amendment, 
Are  come  to  play  a  pleasant  comedy, 
For  BO  your  doctors  hold  it  very  meet." 

>Vm/.vs/>,:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Induction,  ii. 

2.  The  removal  of  intellectual  faults  or  deficienccs. 
"There  are  many  natural  defects  in  the  understanding 

•capable  of  amendment,  wHich  are  overlooked  and  wholly 
negl  ected ." — Locke. 

3.  Improvement  or  reformation  of  moral  conduct. 
"Behold!  famine  and  plague,  tribulation  and  anguish, 

•are  sent  as  scourges  for  amendment." — 2  Esdrua  xvi.  19. 

II.  Of  things:  The  removal  of  defects. 

"  Before  it  was  presented  on  the  stage,  some  things  in  it 
have  passed  your  approbation  and  amendment."— Dryden. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Lair:   The  correction  of  any  mistake  discov- 
ered in  a  writ  or  process. 

2.  L<'<iinl(ttir*.'  Proceedings:  A  clause,  sentence,  or 
paragraph  proposed  to  be  substituted  for  another 
or  to  be  inserted  in  a  biU  before  Congress,  and  which  ( 
if  carried,  actually  becomes  part  of  the  bill  itself. 
i  As  a  mil-,  amendments  do  not  overthrow  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  bill.) 

:;.  Public  M--t'fftniK:  A  proposed  alteration  on  the 
terms  of  a  motion  laid  before  a  meet  iir,r  for  ;KT"[.I- 
-ance.  This  u  amendment"  may  be  so  much  at  vari- 
ance with  the  essential  character  of  the  motion, 
that  a  fotintei'  motion  would  be  its  more  appropri- 
ate name. 

a-mends/,  s.  pi.  [Fr.  amende.  In  Ital.  am- 
mendoj 

1.  Lit.:  Satisfaction,  compensation;  atonement 
for  a  wrong  committed. 

"And  he  shall  make  amends  for  the  harm  he  hath  done 
in  the  holy  thing  .  .  .  "—Lev.  v.  16. 


2.  Fig.:  Compensation  for  sorrow,  suffering,  or 
inconvenience. 

"...     and  finding  rich  amends 
For  a  lost  world  in  solitude  and  verse." 

d>ic(>er  :  Task,  bk.  iv. 

*a-mene,  a.  [In  So.,  Port,  and  Ital.  ameno, 
from  Lat.  omomttt.]  Pleasant. 

"Dame  Nature  bade  the  goddes  of  the  sky, 
That  sche  the  heven  suld  keepe  amene  and  dry." 

Lord  Hailes  :  Banna  tyne. 

a-men -I-t$f,  *.  [Fr.  amenite;  Ital.  amenita; 
Lat.  (timi'nif<ix=  pleasantness :  amce?m«:=  pleasant.] 
Pleasantness  of  situation  or  of  prospect ;  agreeable- 
ness  to  the  eye. 

"Acknowledge  that  to  Nature's  humbler  power 
Your  cherish' d  sullenness  is  forced  to  bend 
Even  here,  where  her  amenities  are  sown 
With  sparing  hand." — Wordsworth  •  Exc.t  bk.  iv. 

a-men-or-rhoe -a,  s.  [In  Fr.  amenorhte;  Port. 
amenorrhea.  From  Gr.  a,  priv. ;  mcn=a  month; 
rheij=to  flow.] 

Med.:  An  obstruction  of  the  menses.  It  may  be 
divided  into  retention  and  suppression  of  the 
menses.  [MENSES.  ] 

a-men-or-rhoe '-al,  a.    [Eng.  amenorrhcea ;  -al.] 

Pertaining  to  amenorrhoea. 

"  It  appears  to  depend  principally  upon  a  torpid  oramen- 
orrhceat  condition  of  the  uterus.1  —Dr.  Locock ;  Cycl. 
Pract.  -Wed.,  "Amenorrhcea." 

a  men'-sa  et  thb'r  -6.  [Lat.=from  table  (z.  e., 
board)  and  bed.]  A  legal  term  used  when  a  wife  is 
divorced  from  her  husband  (so  far  as  bed  and  board 
are  concerned),  liability,  however,  remaining  on 
him  for  her  separate  maintenance. 

am'-ent,  a-ment'-um,  s.  [Lat.  amentum=(i) 
a  strap  or  thong  tied  about  the  middle  of  a  javelin 
or  dart  to  give  it  rotation,  increase  the  force  with 
which  it  was  thrown,  and  recover  it  afterward ;  (2) 
a  latchet  with  which  to  bind  sandals.] 

Bot. :  A  kind  of  inflorescence,  the  same  that  is 
now  called  a  catkin,  and  to  which  the  old  authors 
also  applied  the  designations  of  catuhis,  in? us,  and 
nucamentum.  An  amentum  is  a  spike,  which  has 


Amentum. 

1.  Willow.  2.  Butterwort.  S.  Plane.  4.  Beech. 
its  flowers  destitute  of  calyx  and  corolla,  their  place 
being  supplied  by  bracts,  and  which  falls  off  in  a 
single  piece,  either  after  the  flowers  have  withered, 
or  when  the  fruit  has  ripened.  Examples:  the 
hazel,  the  alder,  the  willows,  the  poplars,  &c. 

am-en-ta  -$e-se,  s.  pi.  [AMENTUM.]  Jussieu's 
name  for  an  order  of  apetalous  exogens,  character- 
ized by  the  possession  of  amentaceous  inflorescence. 
It  is  now  broken  up  into  the  orders  Corylace.ee, 
Betulaceee.  Salicacete,  &c. 

am-en-ta  -ceous,  «.  [AMENTUM.]  Pertaining  to 
or  possessing  the  inflorescence  denominated  the 
ament  or  catkin. 

"Ord.  Ixxzvi.  Cupuliferae,  Rich.  Monoeceous.  Barren, 
fl.  amentaceous,  or  on  a  lax  spike." — Hooker  <£•  Arnot; 
British,  Flora  (7th  ed.,  1855),  p.  412. 

a-ment  -I-a(  a-ment'- j,  s.  [Lat.  amenfza=want 
of  reason,  madness,  stupidity ;  amens=mad.  frantic ; 
more  rarely  foolish;  a  for  ab=from;  and  mens= 
mind.] 

Med.:  That  kind  of  madness  which  is  character- 
ized by  utter  fatuity,  the  total  failure  of  all  mental 
action  to  such  an  extent,  that  many  in  this  state 
would  not  eat  unless  food  were  actually  put  into 
their  mouths ;  or  lie  down,  or  rise  again,  unless  put 
to  bed  and  brought  out  of  it  again  by  their  attend- 
ants. It  is  the  saddest  to  behold  of  all  kinds  of 
madness. 

a-ment'-um,  *.    [AMENT.] 

*a-ment  -y4,  s.    [AMKNTIA.]    Madness. 

*am'-en-U§e,  v.  t.  [Fr.  amenuiser—to  plane,  to 
diminish,  to  render  thin;  Lat.  imminuo  or  ni'tmu--- 
to  lessen,  to  diminish.]  To  lessen,  to  diminish 

"The  thridde  is  to  amenuse  the  bount6  of  his  neighe- 
bor." — Chaucer:  The  Persones  Tale. 

*a-mer ,  r.  t.    [AMEERE.] 


*am  -er-al,  s.    [ADMIRAL.] 

a-mer.9e',  v.  t.  [Fr.  «=to,  at;  ?»ier«'=(l)  mercy, 
(2)  thanks :  a  merci=at  the  mercy  (of),  at  the  dis- 
cretion of.] 

I.  Lair :    To    inflict    a    pecuniary    penalty,    the 
amount  of  which  is  fixed  at  the  discretion  of  a 
court ;  to  place  one  at  the  king's  mercy,  with  re- 
gard to  the  fine  to  bo  imposed.    [AMEKCEMKXT.] 
(Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  £1.) 

"Bat  I'll  amerce  you  with  so  strong  n  fine, 
That  you  shall  all  repent  the  loss  of  mine." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  ami  Jttlit-t,  iii.  1. 

II.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  fine  even  when  the  amount  of  the  penalty  is 
legally  fixed,  and  nothing  respecting  it  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

"And  they  shall  amerce  him  in  an  hundred  shekels  of 
silver."— Deu t.  xsii.  19. 

2.  To  punish  in  any  other  way  than  by  a  fine. 

"Millions  of  spirits  for  his  fault  amerced 
Of  heaven,  and  from  eternal  splendors  flung." 

Milt»n:  J'.  L.,  bk.  i. 
" .    .    .    Must  the  time 
Come  thou  shalt  be  amerced  for  sins  unknown?" 

Hi/ran:   Cfihi,  iii.  1. 

If  Amerce  is  followed  by  in,  of,  for,  or  with,  placed 
before  the  fine  or  other  penalty  inflicted.  (See  the 
examples  given  above.) 

a-mer'9e-a-ble,  adj.  [Eng.  amerce ;  -able.]  Lia- 
ble to  be  amerced. 

"If  the  killing  be  out  of  any  vill,  the  hundred  ia  amerce- 
able  for  the  escape."— Hale.  H.  P.  C.,  xi.  10. 

a-mer  9ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [AMERCE.] 

a-mer9e  -ment,  ta-me"r'-9l-a-ment,  *a-mer'- 
9l-ment,  *mer'-9yc-ment,  s.  [Low  Lat.  amercia- 
menfum.1 

1.  Old  Law:  A  fine  inflicted  on  an  offender,  the 
amount  of  which  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  and  was  determined  by  affeerors ;  whereas 
the  amount  of  a  fine,  properly  so  called,  \vns  settled 
by  statute,  and  could  not  be  altered  by  the  judges 
who  executed  the  law.  Now  that  (within  certain 
limits)  the  amount  of  fines  is  generally  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  law  courts,  the  distinction  be- 
tween fines  and  amercements  has  disappeared. 

"...  amercimentes,  whiche  mighte  more  resonably 
beu  callid  extorciouns  than  mercymentis."—  Chaucer; 
The  Persones  Tale. 

"...  that  all  amercementes  and  fines  that  shall  he 
imposed  upon  them  shall  come  unto  themselves." — Spen- 
ser: Present  State  of  Ireland. 

"The  amercement  is  disused,  but  the  form  still  con- 
tinues."— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  23. 

amercement  royal,  s. 

1.  A  penalty  imposed  on  an  officer  for  a  misde- 
meanor in  his  office. 

2.  Fig.:  Punishment  of  any  kind ;  loss.     (Milton: 
Civil  Power  in  Eccl.  Causes.) 

a-m3r-9er,  s.  [Eng.  amerce;  -er.~\  One  who 
amerces.  One  who  inflicts  a  fine,  at  his  discretion, 
on  an  offender.  One  who  inflicts  a- fine  or  punish- 
ment of  any  kind.  (Coles,  1772.) 

ta-mSr'-9l-a-ment,  *a-mer'-9l-ment,  subst. 
[AMERCEMENT.] 

^-mer'-X-cai  s-  The  second  in  size  of  the  five 
great  divisions  of  the  globe,  extending  from  latitude 
71°  24'  N.  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  latitude 
53°53'  7"  S,  and  covering  an  area  of  about  15.000,000 
square  miles ;  its  native  and  immigrant  populations 
include  every  race,  and  a  majority  of  the  nations 
and  tribes  of  earth.  America  is  often  called  the 
New  World,  from  its  recent  discovery  by  Europeans. 
It  is  about  equally  divided  into  two  sections,  North 
and  South  America,  joined  by  the  narrow  Isthmus  of 
Darien  and  Central  America.  North  America  prop- 
erly begins  at  the  upper  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
or  30°  N.  latitude,  and  extends  to  the  Arctic 
ocean,  its  greatest  length  being  4,000  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
3,500  miles;  the  eastern  coast  is  indented  with 
numerous  bays,  gulfs  and  inlets,  and  terminates 
in  the  long  peninsula  of  Florida;  the  western  coast 
has  comparatively  few  good  roadsteads,  but  is 
broken  by  the  peninsula  of  Southern  California,  and 
the  Aleutian  islands.  There  are  twomain  mountain 
ranges,  one  parallel  to  the  east  coast,  but  a  con- 
siderable distance  inland,  called  the  Appalachian; 
the  other  along  the  western  coast,  known  as  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  the  latter  being  much  the  higher. 
These  grand  ranges  are  each  divided  into  throe 
distinct  chains,  those  on  the  east  being  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  the  Green  and  White  mountains;  and  in 
the  west  the  Sierras,  aloftier  inner  chain,  of  which 
Mt.  St.  Elias,  17,900  feet  above  sea  level,  is  the  cl  11.  i 

Boak,  and    the    great    Rocky    mountain    system. 
I'twi'i-n    these  mountain  ranges  lie  the  immense 
frairies,  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi,  Ohio  and 
ennessee;  to  the  north  are  the  five  great  connected 
lakes.    Superior,    Michigan,  Huron,  Erie  and  On- 
tario, COYering more  than   120,000  siimm-  miles,  ami 


btfil,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     §hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?lst.    ph  =  f. 
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making  an  open  waterway  from  the  Atlantic  nearly 
half  way  across  to  the  Pacific ;  still  north  of  t  hese 
are  the  great  plains  stretching  to  the  Arctic  ocean, 
and  surrounding  the  vast  inland  sea  known  as  Hud- 
son's bay.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Connecticut, 
Hudson,  James,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Missis- 
sippi, Red,  Rio  Grande.  Columbia  and  Mackenzie, 
which  empties  into  the  Arctic  ocean.  Central 
America  may  be  said  to  include  the  tableland  of 
Mexico  and  extend  south  to  Guatemala,  the  vol- 
canic mountains  of  which  are  connected  through 
the  isthmus  range  with  the  Sierras  of  North 
America ;  the  Rio  Del  Nqrte  is  the  most  important 
river.  South  America  is  4,700  miles  in  extreme 
length,  and  about  3,200  in  width ;  the  Andes  mount- 
ains extend  along  the  western  coast,  the  less  lofty 
ranges  of  Venezuela  in  the  north,  those  of  Brazil  in 
the  northeast ;  its  surface  consists  of  vast  plains, 
at  various  elevations,  the  principal  divisions  of 
which  are  known  as  the  Pampas,  the  Silvas  and 
the  Llanos:  the  largest  rivers  are  the  Amazon,  the 
Orinoco  and  the  Rio  do  la  Plata ;  the  inhabitants 
consist  of  the  native  tribes  in  the  interior  and 
southern  portions,  Spaniards,  Portuguese  and 
mixed  races  along  the  seacoast  and  throughout 
the_  north.  The  divisions,  sub-divisions  and  popu- 
lations of  the  Continent  are  as  follows:  North 
America— Mexico,  United  States,  Dominion  of 
Canada,  Newfoundland,  Prince  Edwards  Island, 
British  Columbia,  Greenland,  Bermuda,  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon.  Central  America — Costa  Rica, 
Nicaragua,  Honduras,  San  Salvador,  Guatemala 
and  British  Honduras;  Spanish  and  British 
West  Indies,  Dutch,  French  and  Danish  posses- 
sions, Hayti  and  San  Domingo.  South  Amer- 
ica— Patagonia  and  Terra  del  Fuego,  Uruguay, 
Paraguay,  Gran  Chaco  and  Pampas  Argentine, 
Argentine  Republic,  Chili.  Bolivia,  Peru,  Galapagos 
(uninhabited),  Ecuador,  New  Granada-Venezuela, 
British,  Dutch  and  French  Guiana,  Brazil  and 
Falkland  islands.  The  discovery  of  America  by 
Christopher  Columbus  in  1492-%  opened  it  to 
European  exploration  and  settlement,  although 
Greenland  was  unquestionably  visited  by  Scandi- 
navian rovers  in  tne  sixth  century,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved Iceland  voyagers  reached  the  coast  of  Sew 
England  in  the  tenth  century.  The  most  noted 
American  explorers  besides  Columbus  were  Hend- 
rick  Hudson,  Cortez,  De  Soto,  Pizarro,  Cabot  and 
Magellan. 

A-mSr  -I-can,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  America'  -an.  In 
Ger.  Americanisch,  adj.,  Americaner,  s. ;  Fr.  Ameri- 
cain,  adj.  &  s. ;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  Americano. 
From  America,  the  name  applied  to  two  great  con- 
tinents of  the  globe,  called — with  little  regard  to 
justice— after  a  Florentine,  Amerigo  Vespucci; 
though  the  great  pioneer  who  had  opened  the  way 
for  him  and  other  explorers  had  been  the  immortal 
Christopher  Columbus.  Columbus  is  popularly 
called  the  discoverer  of  America ;  but  it  appears 
established  on  good  evidence,  that  about  four  cent- 
uries before  he,  on  the  memorable  12th  of  October, 
1492,  landed  on  Guanahani,  or  "  San  Salvador,"  one 
of  the  Bahama  islands,  the  Norwegians  had  fallen 
in  with  Greenland,  and  had  settled  in  it ;  nay-more, 
that  they  had  even, a  feeble  colony  near  Rhode 
Island,  on  the  western  continent  itself.  But  no 
important  results  followed  to  mankind,  or  even  to 
themselves,  from  these  explorations.  Alexander 
von  Humboldt  considers  that  the  general  adoption 
of  the  word  America  arose  from  its  having  been 
introduced  into  a  popular  work  on  geography 
published  in  1507.] 

A.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  America. 
"And  that  chill  Nova  Scotia's  unpromising  strand 

Is  the  last  I  shall  tread  of  American  land." 

Moore:  To  the  Boston  Frigate. 

H  A  number  of  American  animals  and  plants, 
though  identical  in  genus,  are  yet  different  in  spe- 
cies from  their  analogues  in  the  Old  World.  A  yet 
greater  number  are  named  as  if  they  were  of  the 
same  genus,  though  not  so  in  reality.  All  such 
terms,  and  others  similar  to  them,  if  they  find  a 
place  in  the  Dictionary,  will  be  arranged  under  one 
or  both  of  the  substantives  with  which  the  adjec- 
tive American  agrees.  Thus,  in  Zoology,  Aj»cr/<-<nt 
blight  (Lachnus  lanigcrus)  will  be  found  under 
BLIGHT;  and  in  Botany,  American  Aloe  (A</<tre 
Americana),  under  ALOE  and  Ac; AYE;  American 
Cranberry  (Ojcycoccus  macrocarpus) ,  under  CRAN- 
BERRY and  OXYCOCCUS  ;  and  American  Marmalade 
(Achrtis  mammosa),  under  MARMALADE  and 
ACHRAB. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  At  fin 
Eocalled  4 

Columbus  found  the  American,  so  girt 

With  feather' d  cincture  ;  naked  else,  and  wild 

Among  the  trees,  on  isles  and  woody  shores." 

Millim:  P.  L.,  bk.  it. 

2.  Now:     Any   human    inhabitant   of    America, 
"aboriginal  or  non-aboriginal,  white,  red,  or  black. 
Specially,  a  native  of  the  United  States  of  North 


America.  The  name  began  while  yet  the  future 
Republicans  were  British  colonists. 

"It  has  been  said  in  the  debate,  that  when  the  first 
American  revenue  act  (the  act  in  1764  imposing  the  post 
duties)  passed,  the  Americana  did  not  object  to  the  prin- 
ciple."— Burke  on  Condi,  teith  America. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ethnol.:  The  American  race  is  one  of  the 
primary  or  leading  divisions  of  mankind,  the 
Aryan  or  Indo-Germanic,  the  Semitic  or  Syro- 
Arabian,  the  Turanian  or  Mongolian  races  being 
some  of  the  others.  The  American  variety  of  man- 
kind has  long,  lank,  black  hair,  not  curly;  a 


1.  At  first:  An  aboriginal  of  the  New  World;  a 
>-called  "  Indian  "  belonging  to  the  New  World. 

"  Such  of  late 


Types  of  American  Indians. 

swarthy-brown,  copper,  or  cinnamon-colored  skin ; 
a  heavy  brow ;  dull  and  sleepy  eyes,  with  the  corners 
directed  upward — in  this  respect  resembling  those 
of  the  Malay  and  Mongolian  races;  prominent 
cheek-bones :  a  salient  but  dilated  nose ;  full  and 
compressed  lips,  and  an  expression  of  gentleness 
combined  with  a  gloomy  and  severe  look.  It  in- 
cludes all  the  American  Indians,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Esquimaux  (Eskimo),  who  appear  to  be 
Turanians  from  the  north  9f  Asia. 

2.  Philol. :  All  the  American  languages  are  class- 
ified as  polysyntheticl  by  which  is  meant  that  the 
greatest  nuiriber  of  ideas  is  compressed  into  the 
smallest  number  of  words.  [POLYSYNTHETIC.] 

A-mer  -I-can-Igm,  s.  [Eng.  American;  -inn.] 
A  word  or  phrase  believed  to  be  of  American  origin, 
or,  at  least,  to  be  now  used  nowhere  except  in 
America.  The  genuine  Americanisms  are  far  fewer 
than  some  suppose.  Many  words  and  expressions 
supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  United  States 
have  really  been  carried  thither  by  settlers,  and  still 
linger  in  some  county  or  other  of  England. 

A-mSr  -I-can-Ist,  «.  [Eng.  American;  -ist.l 
".  .  .  one  who  investigates  what  is  distinctive  of 
America,  so  far  as  that  it  belongs,  or  is  supposed  to 
belong,  to  the  domain  of  scientific  research." 

A  mer-l-c&n  I  ze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  American ;  -i'ze.] 
To  render  American,  especially— 

1.  To  naturalize  one  as  an  American. 

2.  To  assimilate  political  institutions  to  those  of 
America. 

am-er-Im'-niini,  s.    [Lat.  amerimnon;  Gr.  amer- 
imnon=the   house-leek;   a,  priv.,  and   merimna= 
care,  because  it  requires  no  care  in  cultivation.]    A 
genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  tribe  Dalbergiea>, 
with  no  affinity  whatever  to  the  house-leek.     A. 
eben  us  is  "  American  ebony." 
*am  -er-ofis,  a.    [AMOBOUS.] 
*a-mer  re,  'a-mSr  ,  v.  t.    [A.  S.  amyrran  —  ta  dis- 
sipate, waste,  consume,  spend,  distract,  defile,  mar, 
lose,  spoil,  destroy.]    To  destroy. 
"He  ran  with  a  drawe  swerde 

To  hys  momentrye, 
And  all  his  goddys  ther  he  amerrede 
With  greet  enuye." 

Octavian,  I.,  1,307.     (Boucher.) 

•a-mSr  -vayl,  r.  i.    [MARYEL.] 
*a  mef-a9e, «.    [AMBS-ACE.] 

a-mes'-?ng,  «.  [A.  S.  megun9=measuring  (?).] 
Moderation.  [AsiESE.] 

"  I  wot  his  myght  is  so  much,  that  zhe  be  mysse-payed, 
That  in  his  mild  amesyng  he  mercy  may  fynde." 
Alliterative  Poems;  Patience  (ed.  Morris),  399,  400. 

•am-St,  s.     [ANT.] 

am-et-ab  -5l-a  (Lat.),  am-et-a-b8l  -I-ansj,  s. 
[From  Gr.  ametabolos:  a.  priv.,  and  metabolos  = 
changeable.]  [METABOLA.]  A  sub-class  of  insects, 
consisting  of  those  which  do  not  undergo  meta- 
morphosis. It  includes  three  orders :  thoAnoplura, 
or  Lice;  the  Mallophaea,  or  Bird-lice;  and  the 
Thysanura,  or  Spring-tails.  All  are  wingless  insects. 

*a-meth-5d  -I-cal,  a.  [Eng.  a,  from  Or.  a,  priv. 
=not ;  nu'thfnlirtil.\  N«>t  methodical. 

•     ' ' luiu'ttuxliciil  lias  now  taken  its  place. 

*a-meth  -6d-Ist,  «.  [Ens.  n.  fr.  (ir.  a,  priv.  =  not; 
methoditit.]  A  physician  who  does  not  proceed  on 


methodical  (in  the  sense  of  fixed  or  philosophic> 
principles,  but  acts  empirically ;  a  quack. 

"  But  what  talk  I  of  the  wrong  and  crosse  courses  of  such- 
physicians'  practice,  since  it  cannot  be  lookt  for.  that 
these  empiricall  antelhttdifttf  should  understand  the  order 
of  art,  or  the  art  of  order  <!"—n'Hitlark:  Manners  of  the 
English,  p.  89. 

am  -eth-?st,  *am-at-?st,  s.  &  a.  [In  Sw.  &  Dut. 
ametist;  Dan.  amethi&t ;  Ger.  amethyst;  Fr.  tnn- 
ethijst;  Sp.  &  Ital.  ameiista;  Port,  amethytta, 
amethysto;  Lat.  amethystus.  From  Gr.  amethi/ntos: 
as  ad;.=not  drunken  ;  as  s.=a  remedy  for  drunken- 
ness; a,  priv.,  methyo=to  be  drunk;  nu?tfm=wine. 
So  named  either  (1)  from  the  foolish  notion  that  it 
was  a  remedy  for  drunkenness;  or  (2),  as  Pliny 
thinks,  because  it  did  not  reach,  though  it  approxi- 
mated to,  the  color  of  wine.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  mineral,  a  variety  of  Quartz,  named  by  Dana 
Amethystine  Quartz.     Its  color,    which  is  either 
diffused  through  the  entire  crystals  or  affects  only 
their  summits,  is  clear  purple  or  bluish   violet  r, 
hence  it  is  sometimes  called  violet-quartz.     The 
coloring  matter  is  generally  believed  to  be  man- 
ganese, but  Heintz  considers  it  to  arise  from  a  mix- 
ture of  iron  and  soda.    The  beauty  and  hardness  of 
the  amethyst  cause  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  precious; 
stone.    It  occurs  in  veins  or  geodes  in  trappean  and 
other  rocks.    The  best  specimens  are  brought  from 
India,  Armenia,  and  Arabia. 

2.  The  Oriental  a methyst :   A  rare  purple  variety 
of  Sapphire  (q.  v.).    [See  also  CORUNDUM.] 

IT  Theworda»ie»i.vs<in  the  English  Bible  [Sept, 
andN.  T.  Gr.  amethystos  (Exocl.  xxviii.  19;  Rev. 
xxi.  20)]  is  the  rendering  of  the  Heb.  word  achhela- 
mah.  It  is  from  the  root  chhalam=to  sleep;  ap- 
parently from  the  delusion  that  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessor of  an  amethyst  is  likely  to  sleep  soundly. 
The  last  stone  in  the  third  row  of  the  Jewish  high- 
priest's  breastplate  was  an  "amethyst"  (Exod. 
xxviii.  19) ;  and  the  twelfth  foundation  of  the  new 
Jerusalem,  mentioned  in  Rev.  xxi.  20,  was  to  be  an- 
"  amethyst." 

3.  A  color,  that  of  the  mineral  described  above. 
(See  B.) 

•  •  A  hundred  and  a  hundred  savage  peaks,  in  the  last, 
light  of  day;  all  glowing,  of  gold  and  amethyst  .  .  ." — 
Carlyle:  Sartor  Kesartus,  bk.  ii.,  chap.  vi. 

B.  --la  adjective: 

Her. :  The  term  applied,  in  describing  the  armo- 
rial bearings  of  peers,  to  the  color  called  purpure.- 
"  The  twelfthe  the  gentyleste  in  vch  a  plyt. 
The  amatyst  purpre  with  ynde  blente." 
Alliterative  Poems;  Pearl   (ed.  Morris),  1,014-15. 

am-eth-j?St -8-a,  s.  [Ger.  amethyste  pflanze" 
Dut.  amethystkruid ,'  Fr.  amethystee.]  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  order  Lanuaceee  (Labi- 
ates). A.  ccerulea  is  a  pretty  garden  annual,  with, 
blue  flowers. 

am-Sth-jfst -Ine,  a.  [In  Fr.  amethystin;  Lat- 
amethystinus ;  Gr.  amethystinos.l 

1.  Made  of  or  containing  ametnyst. 

"A  kind  of  amethystine  flint  not  composed  of  crystals, 
or  grains,  but  one  entire  massy  stone." — Grew. 

2.  Resembling   amethyst    in    color    or  in  other 
respects. 

".  .  .  to  assume  a  red  amethystine  tint." — Qraham- 
Chem.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  i.,  p.  618. 

3.  Otherwise  pertaining  to  amethyst. 
am-e-tro  -pl-a,  s.    A  medical  term  denoting  i 

abnormal  condition  of  the  refracting  powers  of  the 
eye.  * 

*a  -mejfe,  s.    [AMY.] 

Ain  bar  -Ic,  a.  [From  Amhara,  an  Abyssinian 
kingdom,  having  Goudar  for  its  capital.]  The  lan- 
guage of  Amhara.  It  is  classed  by  Max  Muller 
under  the  Ethiopic,  which  again  he  places  under 
the  Arabic,  or  southern  division  of  the  Semitic 
languages. 

Am-herst ,-I-a,  s.  [Called  after  Lady  Amherst,. 
wife  of  Lord  Amherst,  Governor-general  of  India 
from  1823  to  1828.]  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to- 
the  order  Fabacepp,  and  the  sub-order  Co^salpiniefe. 
The  only  known  specie_s  is  the  A.  nobiUs,  one  of  the 
most  splendid  trees  existing.  The  flowers  are  lar^o. 
scentless,  and  of  a  bright  vermilion  color,  diver- 
sified with  three  yollow  spots,  and  disposed  in 
gigantic  ovate  pendulous  branches.  The  leaves  are- 
oqually  pinnate,  large,  and,  when  young,  of  a  pale- 
purple  color.  It  grows  near  Martaban,  in  the  East- 
ern peninsula.  The  Burmese  call  it  thoca,  and  offer 
handfuls  of  the  flowers  before  the  images  of  Bud- 
dha. 

a'-ml-a,  s.  [Lat.  amia;  Gr.  omj'a=:a  fish,  the- 
Snnnh.r  xarda  of  Bloch,  which  is  allied  to  the 
tunny.  |  A  promis  of  iislics  formerly  placed  in  th& 
Esocid(p,  or  Pike  family,  but  now  constituting  the 
type  of  the  Ganoid  family  Amiida»  (q.  v.}.  The- 
species  inhabit  rivers  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Amer- 
ica. The  amia  of  the  ancients,  it  will  be  perceived, 
is  quite  different  from  any  of  these  fishes. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     si're,    sir,     marine;    g8,     poX 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      ae,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  lew. 


amiability 

a-ml-a-bll'-I-t?,  *am-a-bU'-*-t? ,  s.  [Fr.  ama- 
hilitv;  Ital.  amabilita,  from  Lat.  amoMHcO*.]  Tho 

?unlity  of  meriting  love;  amiableness,    loveliness, 
t  is  applied  not  so  much  to  attractiveness  of  phys- 
ical aspect,  as  to  humility,  good  temper,  and  other 
moral  qualities  fitted  to  excite  love. 

"So  many  arguments  of  amiability  and  endearment."— 
-Jeremy  Taylor:  Of  Xot  Judging,  p.  3. 

a'-mI-?,-ble,  a.  [In  Fr.  aimable;  Sp.  amigable, 
umable ;  Ital.  amabile.  From  Lat.  ama&i'2i8=lovely ; 
•amo— to  love.] 

1.  Possessed  of  qualities  fitted  to  evoke  lovo,  or  a 
feeling  nearly  akin  to  it. 

(a)  Of  persons: 

"  .  .  .  a  man,  not  indeed  fault  Irs-,  hut  distinguished 
both  by  his  abilities  and  by  his  amiable  qualities."— Mac- 
•  mliitf:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

(6)  Of  things: 

'*  How_  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles,  O  Lord  of  hosts  !"  — 

2.  Expressing  love. 

"  Lay  amiable  siege  to  the  honesty  of  this  Ford's  wife  : 
use  your  art  of  wooing." — Shakesp.;  Merry  Wives,  ii.  2, 

am'-I-flt-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  amiable;  -ness.] 
The  same  as  AMIABILITY.  The  possession  of  tho 
qualities  fitted  to  call  forth  love. 

"  As  soon  as  the  natural  gayety  and  amiablentss  of  the 
young  man  wears  off,  they  have  nothing  left  to  commend 
them." — Addisun. 

am'-I-a-bly;,  adv.    [Eng.  amiable;  -ly.] 
1.  In  an  amiable  manner;  in  a  manner  fitted  to 
•call  forth  love. 

".  .  .  in  all  the  other  parallel  discourses  and  par- 
ables, they  are  amiably  perspicuous,  vigorous,  and 
bright."— Blackwell :  Sac.  Class.,  i.  380. 

*2.  Pleasingly, 

"  The  palaces  rise  so  amiably,  and  the  mosques  and 
liumiiiums  with  their  cerulean  tiles  and  gilded  vanes." — 
-Sir  T.  Herbert's  Travels,  p.  129. 
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am  -Ic,  «.  [Eng.  am  =  amide;  -to.]  Pertaining  to 
an  amide. 

amic  acids,  s. 

Chem. :  Acids  consisting  of  a  bivalent  or  trivalont 
acid  radical  combined  with  hydroxyl  (OH)'  and 
amidogen  (NH2)'j  as  succinamic  acid  (CiHiOo)  - 
OH.NHo. 

am-1-cg.-bXr-I-tjf,  s.  [Eng.  amicable;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  amicable ;  exceeding 
friendliness. 

am -I-ca-ble,  a.    [In  Ital.  amicabile;    Lat.  ami- 
cab  His,  from  amicus  =  a  friend.] 
A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Friendly,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  friendship. 

"  Enter  each  mild,  each  amicable  guest, 
Receive  und  wrap  me  in  eternal  rest."— Pojtf. 

2.  Expressing   friendship,    manifesting   frieudli- 
nt's-d  to. 

"  An  amicable  smile  retain'd  the  life." 

H'lintswurth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

3.  Designed  to  bo  friendly ;  resulting  from  friend- 
liness,   and   intended   to   promote   it.      (Used   of 
arrangements,  conferences,  colloquies,  agreements, 
treaties,  &c.) 

"Halifax  saw  that  an  amicable  arrangement  was  no 
longer  possible.*' — Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

V  Treating  on  the  difference  between  amicable 
and  friendly,  Crabb  says  that  amicable  implies  a 
negative  sentiment,  a  freedom  from  discordance: 
friendly,  a  positive  feeling  of  regard,  the  absence  or 
indifference.  We  make  an  amicable  accommoda- 
tion, and  a  friendly  visit.  Amicable  is  always  said 
of  persons  who  have  been  in  connection  with  each 
other ;  friendly  may  bo  applied  to  those  who  are 
perfect  strangers.  Neighbors  must  always  endeavor 
to  live  amicably  with  each  other.  Travelers  should 
always  endeavor  to  keep  up  a  friendly  intercourse 


amis 

a-mld  ,  *amld  de,  a-mldst ,  *a-mlddes.  ,  prep. 

[Eng.  a=in;  mid:  a  =  in;  midnt.  \.  S.  »ni-niiddan=z 
in  the  midst;  middes  =  in  midst;  fr.  nii'dde= middle* 
superl.  midmest.] 

1.  In  the  midst  or  middle. 

"  But  of  the  fruit  of  this  fair  tree  amidst 
The  garden,  God  hath  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat." 

Milton;  P.  L.,  bk.  ix. 

2.  Among. 

"...    amid  the  gloom 
Spread  by  a  brotherhood  of  lofty  elm«." 

WvrtlsifU'th:  Ejccitrnimi,  bk.  i. 

3.  Surrounded  by,  attended  by. 

"  The  second  expedition  sailed  as  the  first  had  sailed, 
amid»t  the  acclamations  and  blessings  of  all  Scotland."— 
Mni'oitlnif:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

"~  Amid  is  now  more  common  in  poetry  than  in 
proaei 

am -Ide.  s.  [Eng.  am=ammonium  or  ammonia; 
suffix -(tie. 1 

Chem.:  Generally  in  the  plural.  Amides  are  com- 
pound ammonias,  having  the  hydrogen  atoms  re- 


am-I-anth'-I-form,  a.  [In  Ger.  am 
Of   the   form   of    amiantlms,    with   long    flexib 
fibers. 

am-I-&nth'-I-um,  s.  [Same  etymol.  as  AMI- 
-ANTHUS  (?).]  A  genus  of  plants 
•belonging  to  the  order  Melan- 
thaceae  (Melanths).  The  A. 
musccetoxicum,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, is  used  to  poison  flies. 
Americans  call  this  plant  Fall 
Poison,  and  say  that  cattle  are 
poisoned  if  they  feed  in  the  fall 
upon  its  foliage.  The  illustra- 
tion shows  the  complete  plant 
-and  one  of  the  single  flowerets. 

am-I-anth'-6id,  *am-i- 
-anth-olde,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.,£c., 
amianth(us)  ;  -otd,  from  Gr. 

' 


. 

1.  As  adjective:  Of  the  form 
•of  amianthus  ;  resembling  ami- 


Amianthium. 

2.  As  substantive :  A  mineral  akin  to  Amianthus 
No.  1,  that  arranged  under  Amphibole.  It  is  called 
.also  Byssolite  and  Abestoid  (q.  v.). 

Anininthoid  Magnetite,  or  Amianthoitle  Magne- 
tite, A  minerali  called  also  Brucite  (q.  v.). 

am-I-anth'-iis,  a.  [InGer.  amianth;  Fr.  ami' 
•ante;  Sp.  amianta,  amianto;  Port.  &  Ital.  ami' 
<tnto;  Lat.  amiantus.  From  Gr.  amiantos=unde- 
filed.  pure:  from  a,  priv.,  and  miainn—(l)  to  stain 
-or  dye  j  (2)  to  defile,  to  sully.  So  called  because,  it 
being  incombustible,  the  ancients  were  wont  from 
time  to  timo  to  throw  into  the  fire  napory  and 
towels  made  of  it  to  cleanse  them  from  impurity. 
They  also  sometimes  enclosed  the  bodies  of  their 
Icccased  friends  in  cloth  of  the  same  material,  that 
when  cremation  took  place  the  ashes  might  re- 
main free  from  intermixture  with  those  of  other 
people.] 

1.  Min. :  A  mineral,  a  variety  of  Asbestos,  which 
again  is  classed  by  Dana  as  a  variety  of  Amphibole. 
Tremolito,  Actinolite,  and  other  varieties  of  Am- 
phibole, unless  they  contain  much  alumina,  have  a 
tendency  to  pass  into  varieties  with  long  flexible 
libers  of  ilnxni  aspect,  to  which  the  name  of  ami- 

•anthus  is  applied. 

2.  A  name  for  the  fibrous  kinds  of   chrysolite, 
which  Dana  classes  as  a  variety  of  Serpentine.    As 
in  tho  former  case,  there  are  long  flexible  fibers, 
looking  like  those  of  flax.     Tho  color  is  greenish- 
white,  green,  olive-green,  yellow,  and  brownish.     It 
constitutes  seams  in  serpentine  rocks,  occurring  in 
•Cornwall ;  Portsoy  ;  Unst.  and  Fetlar,  in  Shetland; 
in  Savoy,  Corsica,  tho  Pyrenees,  and  other  local- 
ities.   Most  of  tho  so-called  amianthus  is  of  this 
second  variety. 

3.  Any  fibrous  variety  of  Pyroxene. 


with  the  inhabitants  wherever  they  come.  "To 
live  amicably  or  in  amity  with  all  men.  is  a  point  of 
Christian  duty;  but  we  cannot  live  in  friendship 
with  all  men,  since  friendship  must  be  confined 
to  a  few." 
B.  Technically: 

1.  Law.     An  amicable   suit   is    a  lawsuit   com- 
menced by  persons  who  are  not  really  at  variance, 
but  who  both  wish  to  obtain,  for  their  future  guid- 
ance,   an   authoritative    decision    on    a    doubtful 
point  of  law. 

2.  Arithm.    Amicable  numbers  are  pairs  of  num- 
bers, of  which  each  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  aU  the 
aliquot  parts  of  the  other.    The  lowest  pair  of  ami- 
cable numbers  are  220  and  284.    The  aliquot  parts 
of  220  are  1,  2,  4,  5,  10,  11,  20,  22,  44,  55,  110,  and  their 
sum  is  284.    The  aliquot  parts  of  284  are  1,  2,  4,  71, 
142,  and  their  sum  is  220.    The  second  pair  of  ami- 
cable numbers  are  17,296  and  18,416;  and  the  third 
pair  9,363,584,  and  9,437  ,056. 

am'-I-ca-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  amicable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  amicable. 

am  -I-ca-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  amicable;  -ly.]  In  an 
amicable  manner;  in  a  friendly  way. 

"  Two  lovely  youths  that  amicably  walkt 

O'er  verdant  meads    .     .     ."  Philips. 

*am'-I-cal,  a.  [In  Fr.  amical;  fr.  Lat.  amicus— 
a  friend,  and  suffix  -al.]  Friendly,  amicable. 

"An  amical  call  to  repentance  and  the  practical  belief 
of  the  Gospel.  By  W.  Watson,  M.  A.  lfol."—A.  Wood' 
Ath.  Ox.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  ii.,  col.  1,133. 

am'-l9e,  *am'-Is,  *am  -Isse,  s.  [In  Fr.  amict  ; 
Sp.  amito;  Port,  amicto;  Ital. 
ammitto.  From  Lat.  amictus 
=an  upper  garment;  amicio 
=  to  throw  around,  to  wrap 
about.] 

1.  Properly;    The   upper- 
most   of    the    six    garments 
anciently    worn     by    Roman 
Catholic  priests  ;   the  others 
being  the   alba,   or  alb,  the 
dngufamj  the  stola  or  stole, 
the  manipuhis,  and  the  pla~ 
neta.      It  was  of  linen,  was 
square  in  figure,  covered  the 
head,    neck,    and    shoulders, 
and  was  buckled  or  clasped 
before  the  breast.    It  is  still 
worn  abroad.     It  is  not  the 
same   as  the   aumuce,  or  <il- 
muce,    which     is    from    Lat. 
tilniutfum.    [ALMTTCE.J 

2.  Any  vest  or  flowing  gar- 
ment.   (Nares.) 


Ecclesiastic    wear* 
ing  an  Amice. 


"Came  forth  with  pUgrim  steps,  in  amice  gray." 

Xilton:  P.  R.,  iv.  430. 

a-ml'-cus  ciir'-I-»,  s.  [Lat.=friendof  the  sen- 
ate or  court.] 

Law:  A  bystander  who.  in  an  amicable  spirit, 
gives  information  to  tho  court  regarding  anydoubt- 
ful  or  mistaken  point  of  law. 


amines,  as  ethyl-diacetamide 

am'-id-In,  am  -Id-ine,  s.  [From  Lat.  amylum; 
Greek  ami/ion= starch  (?).]  [STARCH.] 

am  -Id-6,  a-mld',  in  compos.  [From  Eng. amide 
(q.  v.).] 

amido  compounds,  s. 

Chem.:  Compounds  in  which  one  atom  of  hydro- 
gen has  been  replaced  by  the  monatomic  radical 
(XH^V;  as  amido-propionic  acid  =  CoHjtXH*), 
CO.  OH. 

amido-caproic  acid,  s. 

Chemistry :  C5H10(NH2)CO.OH  =  Leucine.  Pro- 
duced  by  digesting  together  valeral  ammonia, 
hydrocyanic  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  also 
formed  by  the  putrefaction  of  cheese,  and  by  the 
treatment  of  horn,  glue,  wool,  <fec.,  with  acids  or 
alkalies.  Leucine  crystallizes  in  white  shining 
scales,  which  melt  at  100".  It  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water.  When  it  is  heated  with  caustic  baryta,  it 
yields  amylamine  and  CC>2. 

amido-propionic  acid.    [ALANIS-E.] 

am'-Id-S-ben-zene,  s.  [Eng.  amido;  benzene.] 
[ANILINE.] 

&m-Id'-5-&$n,  s.  [Eng.  amide,  and  Or.  gpnno£= 
to  engender,  to  produce.]  A  name  given  to  the 
monatomic  radical  (NH^)'. 

9,  mid  -ships,  adv.  [Eng.  amid;  -ships.]  In  the 
middle  part  of  a  ship.  A  stateroom  or  cabin  so 
situated  is  not  so  affected  by  the  pitching  and  roll- 
ing of  the  vessel  as  if  it  were  farther  forward  or  aft. 

2.  As  adj.:  Situated  in  the  middle  part  of  a  vessel. 

a-mld  -ward,  adv.    [MIDWARD.] 

*a-mlg  -dgl-e,  s.    [AMYGDALTTS.]    An  almond. 
"  It  was  grene  and  leaved  bi-cumen* 
And  nutes  amigdeles  thor  oune  numen." 

Story  of  Gen.  and  Exotl.,  ed.  Morris,  3,839-40. 

tfr-ni'-fffi,  s.    [Sp.]    A  friend. 

"CAi'spa  (drinking).    Ancient  Baltasar,  amigo!" 

Longfellow:  The  Spanish  Student,  I.  iv. 

am'-I-Id-se,  s.  pi.  [From  amia  (q. y.).]  A  family 
of  fishes  belonging  to  the  order  Ganoidea,  and  the 
sub-order  Holostea.  They  have  small  horny  scales, 
usually  covered  with  a  layer  of  animal  matter.  The 
tail  is  homocercal,  but  with  a  certain  approach  to 
the  heterocercal  type.  The  family  consists  of  small 
fishes,  inhabiting  rivers  in  tho  warmer  parts  of 
America. 

*am'-U.    [AMEL,  v.] 

am'-me§,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  am=ammom'a,  or  ammo* 
•ilium;  suffix -inc.] 

Chem.:  Compound  ammonias,  having  tho  hydro- 
gen replaced,  atom  for  atom,  by  alcohol  radicals. 
When  one  atom  of  H  is  replaced,  they  are  called 
monamines;  when  two  H  atoms,  diamines;  when, 
three  atoms  of  H,  triamiues.  They  are  obtained  by 
heating  the  iodides  of  the  rflcohol  radicals  with  am- 
monia. Thus  iodide  of  ethyl  and  ammonia  yields 
ethylamine,  NfCfiH^Hg;  by  heating  tho  mrno  and 
the  diamines  with  more  iodide  of  ethyl,  diethyl- 
amine,  NfCoH/lj.H.  and  triethylamine,  NCCaHyjj, 
are  obtained.  Triethylamine  unites  directly" with 
iodide  of  ethyl,  forming  N(C2H-i)3X^H,U.  triethyl- 
amino  ethyl  iodide.  This  compound,  heated  with 
silver  oxide  and  water,  forms  NfCoHjiJu.CoI^.OH, 
a  strong  base,  which  is  solid,  like  caustic  pot- 
ash. The  H  atoms  can  bo  replaced  by  differ- 
ent alcohol  radicals,  as  methyl-ethyl-amylnmine, 
N(CH?)'(C2H5)'  (C5Hn)'.  The  H  can  bo 'also  re- 
placed by  metals,  as  monopotassamine,  NHoK,  and 
tripotassamine,  NK:l.  The  amines  have  a' strong 
alkaline  reaction  like  ammonia,  and  unite  with 
acids  to  form  salts. 

*am'-Is.    [AMICE.] 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    Jtiwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  =  f. 
*cian,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhua.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     <fcc.  =  bel,      del. 


amission 

3,-mIss ,  *a-mls  se,  *a-mis  ,  *a-myV,*a-my's  so, 
».,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  a-mis8=miss  (q.  v.).  In  A.  S. 
mis  in  comp.  is=a  defect,  an  error,  evil,  unlikeness ; 
and  missian  is=to  miss,  err,  mistake.] 

A.  As  substantive:    A  fault,  a    mistake;   culpa- 
bility. 

"Each  toy  seems  prologue  to  some  great  amiss." 

Shake*?.  :  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 
"Then  gentle  cheater,  urge  not  my  amiss, 
Lest  guilty  of  my  faults  thy  sweet  self  prove." 

Ibid.  •  Suiinets. 

B.  As  adjective,  but  following  the  suhxtantive  with 
which  it  agrees:  Faulty,  wrong;    improper,  unfit; 
criminal. 

"But  most  is  Mars  amisse  of  all  the  rest, 
And  next  to  him  old  Saturne,   that    was  wont   be 

hcst."  Spetiser :  F.  Q.,  V.,  Intro.,8. 

"  For  that  which  thou  hast  sworn  to  do  amiss, 
Is  yet  amiss  when  it  is  truly  done." 

Sfiakesp. :  King  John,  iii.  1. 

C.  As  adverb:  In  a  faulty  manner ;  wrongly,  im- 
properly, criminally. 

"I  ne  hadde  not  moche  mystake  in  me,  ne  seyd  amys." 
Chaucer:  The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 
"For  in  this  world  certein  no  wight  ther  is, 
That  he  ne  doth  or  seyth  some  time  ami's." 

Chaucer ;  C.  T.,  11,091-2. 

"And  king  in  England,  too,  he  may  be  weak, 
And  vain  enough  to  be  ambitious  still ; 
May  exercise  amiss  his  proper  powers." 

Cowper :  The  Task,  bk.  v. 
*fli"mls'-§ion.    [Lat.  amissio.']    Loss, 
t^i-mit',  v,  t.    [Lat.  amitto.] 

1.  To  lose.    (English,-) 

"Ice  is  water  congealed  by  the  frigidity  of  the  air, 
whereby  it  acquireth  no  new  form,  but  rather  a  consist- 
ence or  determination  of  its  diffluency,  and  amitteth  not 
its  essence,  but  condition  of  fluidity."— Browne :  Vulgar 
jBrrora. 

2.  To  alienate ;  make  over-     (Scotch.) 

"In  quhilk  case  the  vassal  tines  and  amittis  all  the 
lands  quhilk he  holdis off  thesuperiour,  and  thepropertie 
thereof  returnes  to  the  superiour." — Skene;  De  Verborum 
Signification*,  p.  43.  (Boucher.) 

g,-mlt-ter-e  le'-£em  tSr'-rse,  a-mlt -ter-e 
llb'-er-amle-feem.  [Lat.  (lit.)=to  lose  the  law 
of  the  land;  to  lose  free  law.]  To  lose  the  privi- 
lege of  swearing  in  a  court  of  law,  and  consequently 
forfeit  the  protection  of  the  law,  as  do  outlaws, 
who  can  be  sued,  but  cannot  sue.  By  6  &  7  Viet.,  c. 
85,  certain  criminals  and  interested  persons,  whose 
evidence  was  formerly  rejected,  may  now  give  it, 
the  jury  being  afterward  left  to  decide  what  it  is 
worth. 

*am'-I-tiire,  s.    [Eng.  amity;  -ure.']  Friendship. 
"Thow,  he  saide,  traytoure, 
Yursturday  thow  come  in  am/fur*." 

Alisauntter,  3,975.    (Boucher.) 

a-m'-I-tjf ,  *am  -I-tle,  *a-my  -te",  s.  [Fr.  amittt ; 
Norm,  amistie;  Sp.  amistad;  Port,  amizade;  Ital. 
amista,  amistade,  amistate.  From  Lat.  amicitia= 
friendship;  a^io=tolove.^ 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Friendship,  harmony,  mutual  good 
feeling.    It  may  be  used— 

(a)  Of  nations,  and  is  then  opposed  to  war. 

*'  The  monarchy  of  Great  Britain  was  in  league  and 
amity  with  all  the  world." — Sir  J.  Dames  on  Ireland. 

(b)  Of  political   parties,  or,   generally,    of    the 
people  of  a  single  country  among  themselves ;  in 
which  case  it  is  opposed  to  discord. 

"The  amity  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories  had  not  survived 
the  peril  which  had  produced  it." — .Vacauluy:  Hist.  Eny., 
ch.  x. 

(c)  Of  private  persons ;  when  it  is  opposed  to  quar- 
reling. 

"The  pleasures  of  amity,  or  self- recommendation,  are 
the  pleasures  that  may  accompany  the  persuasion  of  a 
man  s  being  in  the  acquisition  or  the  possession  of  the 
good  will  of  such  or  such  assignable  person  or  persons  in 
particular;  or,  as  the  phrase  is,  of  being  upon  good  terms 
with  him  or  them;  and  as  a  fruit  of  it,  of  his  being  in  a 
way  to  have  the  benefit  of  their  spontaneous  and  gratui- 
tous services." — Bowring:  Benthctnt's  Princ,  of  Morals  and 
L*'(>i*l<ttion,  ch.  v.,  g  vi.,  4. 

(d)  Of  impersonal  existences. 

"To  live  on  terms  of  amity  with  vice." 

Cotoper:  The  Task,  bk.  v. 

2.  Astrol. :  A  most  favorable  omen. 

"...  and  therfore  the  astronomers  say,  that  where- 
as in  all  other  planets  conjunction  is  the  perfectest  nm  itt/; 
the  sun  contrariwise  is  good  by  aspect,  but  evil  by  con- 
junction."— Lord  Bacon's  Works  (ed.  1765),  vol.  i.:  Colors 
of  Good  and  Evil,  ch.  vii.,  p.  441. 

amm,  in  composition. 

Chem. :  A  contraction  for  Ammonia ;  as  ammirid- 
ammonium. 

am  -ma,  s.    [Heb.  &m=a  mother.]    An  abbess. 

am  -ma,,  s.  [(Jr.  /ta7nma=anything  tied  or  made 
to  tie;  a  cord,  a  band:  hapfd=to  fasten  or  bind.] 

1.  Xtirfierij :  A  girdle  or  truss  used  in  ruptures. 

2.  Mensuration:  An  ancient  Greek  measure,  about 
sixty  feet  in  length. 
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am-ma'n-I-a-,  s.  [Named  after  John  Amman  n.  a 
native  of  Siberia,  and  Professor  of  Botany  at  Sr. 
Petersburg.]  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Lytnraceee,  or  Loosn-striffs.  The  1 
.4.  vesicatoria  have  a  strong  smell  of  muriatic  acid. 
They  are,  very  acrid,  and  are  used  by  the  Hindoo 
practitioners  in  cases  of  rheumatism  to  rai.-i- 
blisters.  (Lindley  :  V?<j.  Kiny<l.,  1S4T,  p.  575.) 

am'-mel-lde,  s.  [Eng.  am  =  ammonia  ;  mel  = 
melan  (q.  v.  )  ;  suffix  -ide.J 

Chemistry:  CftH^NoOa.  A  white  Insoluble  powder  , 
formed  by  the  action  of  concentrated  acids  or 
alkalies  on  ammeline  or  melamine. 

am  -mel-Ine,  s.  [Eng.  am  =  ammonia  ;  mel~ 
melan  ;  suffix  -me.J 

Chem.:  CaHgNsO.  An  organic  base,  formed  by 
boiling  melan  for  several  hours  with  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash.  It  crystallizes  in  white  microscopic 
needles,  and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  water. 

am'-me-ter,  8.  An  instrument  designed  to  show 
by  direct  reading  the  number  of  amperes  of  current 
which  are  passing  through  an  electric  circuit. 

am  mi,  8.  [Lat.  ammi  and  ammium;  Gr.  ammf, 
and  ammion=an  umbelliferous  plant,  Ptychotis 
coptica  (?),  fr.  ammos  or  /tam»io8=sand.  A  genus 
of  umbelliferous  plants,  of  delicate  habit,  with 
finely-divided  leaves  and  white  flowers.  They  grow 
in  sandy  places.  They  occur  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe;  but  none  are  truly  British. 

am  -ml-5l-lte,  s.  [Gr.  ami»ton=cinnabar  in  its 
sandy  state;  amwos=sand.]  A  scarlet  mineral, 
classed  by  Dana  under  his  Monimolite  group  of 
Anhydrous  Phosphates,  Arsenates,  and  Antimo- 
nates.  It  is  an  earthy  powder,  considered  as  a 
mixture  of  antimonate  of  copper  and  cinnabar  with 
s6me  other  ingredients.  It  is  found  in  the  Chilian 
mines, 

*am  -mlr-al,  s.    Old  spelling  of  ADMIRAL. 

*am'-mlte,  *ham  -mite,  s.  [Gr.  ammos  or  ham- 
mos=sand.]  An  obsolete  name  for  the  rock  now 
called,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  roc  of  a  fish, 
OGlite—  roe-stone.  [OOLITE.] 

am  -m8  ,  in  compos,  [Gr.  o  m  mos,  ham  mos= 
sand.] 

1.  Sand. 

2.  Chem*  :   A   contraction    for    ammonium  ;    as, 
ammo-chloriridammonium. 

am-m5-9se'-te£J,  s.  [Gr.  ammos=sand,  and  kai- 
taeis,  or  Jcetdeis—sujik.  in,  deep  in  (iif.)=sunk  in  the 
sand.]  A  ge- 
nus of  fishes, 
of  the  order 
C  hondropter- 
ygii,  and  fam- 
ily P  e  t  r  o  m  - 
yzidce.  A  spe- 
cies, the  A. 
branchiaUa, 
occurs  in  Bri- 
tain. It  is  called  the  Pride,  Sandpride,  Sandprey, 
or  Mud-Lamprey.  It  resembles  the  true  lampreys 
in  structure  and  habits,  except  that  its  upper  lip  is 
not  so  framed  as  to  admit  of  its  clinging  to  stones 
and  other  substances.  It  lurks  in  mud  or  sand,  in 
rivers  and  brooks.  It  is  six  or  seven  inches  long, 
and  about  as  thick  as  a  large  quill. 

am  -m8-9ete,  s.    [AMMOOETES.] 

1.  The  English  equivalent  of  the  word  AMMO 
C.ETES  (q,  v.). 

*2.  A  sand-eel.    [AMMODYTES.] 

*am-m6-chry  se,  «.  [Lat.  a  mmochrysus  ;  Gr. 
ammochrysos;  a»imo/j=sand,  and  chru8o8=go\d  : 
golden  sand.]  A  mineral,  described  by  Pliny,  \vhk-h 
has  not  yet  been  identified.  It  was  a  gem-like  sand, 
veined  with  gold.  Some  have  thought  it  may  have 
been  golden  mica. 

am'-mo-dyte,  ».    [AMMODYTES.] 

1.  The  English  equivalent   of  the   word   AMMO- 
DYTES (q.  v.)- 

2.  A  venomous    snake,    the    Viper  a    ammodt/tes, 
called  also  the  Sand-Natter.  It  is  found  in  Southern 
Europe. 

am-mo-dj?  -tef  ,  s.  [Gr.  ammodytcs  =  sand-bur- 
rower;  «m»u>s=sand;  dy  tes=  diver  ;  d«o=to  cntt»r. 
.  .  .  to  plunge  or  dive.]  A  genus  of  fishes  lie- 
longing  to  the  order  Malacopterygii  Apodes,  and 
the  family  Anguillidte  (Eels).  It  contains  the  Sand- 
eel  (A.  tobianus)  and  the  Sand-lance  (A,  tanked). 
These  two  species,  long  confounded  by  naturalists, 
have  now  been  distinguished.  The  -1.  /«''/"//«<.  at 
Edinburgh  called  the  Hornel  [horn-eel  ?],  is  the 
longer,  being  sometimes  a  foot  in  measurement  ;  the 
l.  /"//'••(/,  which  is  common,  is  from  five  to  seven 
inches. 

am-m6'-nl-a,  8.  [In  Ger.  anumrniaJ:;  Fr.  am- 
moniaque;  Port,  ammonia;  Ital.  <tr>n<»ihn-n 
hydroohlorate  of  ammonia.  From  sal  ammoniac, 
the  salt  from  which  it  is  generally  manufactured. 
That  name  again  came  from  Ammonia,  the  district 
in  Libya  where  it  was  first  prepared,  or  from  its 


Ammocaetes  (A.  Branchialis). 


Ammonian 

being  first  manufactured  from  camels'  dung  col- 
lected by  the  Arabs  at  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  in  the  locality  just  named.] 

Chem.:  A  substance  consisting  of  NHg.  Molecular 
weight,  17.  Sp.  gr.  8T>,  compared  with  H;  com- 
pared with  air  (1),  its  sp.  gr.  is  0'59.  It  is  a  color- 
less, pungent  gas,  with  a  strong  alkaline  reaction. 
It  can  be  liquefied  at  the  pressure  of  seven  atmos- 
pheres at  15  .  Water  atO°  dissolves  1,150  times  its 
volume  of  NHg,  at  ordinary  temperatures  about 
700  times  its  volume.  A  fluid  drachm  of  ammonias 
Uquorfortior  contains  15'83  grains  of  NHg,  and  lias 
a  sp.  gr.  of  0*891.  The  liquor  ammonice  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*959,  and  n  fluid  drachm 
contains  5'2  grains  of  NH:t.  (Water  being  unity, 
the  specific  gravity  of  ammonia  is  '0007594.)  Am- 
monia  is  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  animal 
or  vegetable  matter  containing  nitrogen;  horns, 
hoofs,  <fcc.,  produce  large  quantities,  hence  its  name 
of  spirits  of  hartshorn.  Guano  consists  chiefly  of 
urate  of  ammonia.  But  ammonia  is  now  ob- 
tained from  the  liquor  of  gas-works;  coal  contain- 
ing about  two  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  Ammonia  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  dilute 
nitric  acid.  Ammonia  gas  is  prepared  in  the  labor- 
atory by  heating  together  one  part  of  NH4Clwith 
two  parts  by  weight  of  quicklime,  and  is  collected 
over  mercury.  NHa  is  decomposed  into  N  and  H$ 
by  passing  it  through  a  red-hot  tube,  or  by  sending 
electric  sparks  through  it;  the  resulting  gases  oc- 
cupy twice  the  volume  of  the  ammonia  gas.  It  is 
used  in  medicine  as  an  antacid  and  stimulant;  it 
also  increases  the  secretions.  Externally  it  is  em- 
ployed as  a  rubefacient  and  vesicant.  Ammonia 
liniment  consists  of  one  part  of  solution  of  am- 
monia to  three  parts  of  olive  oil.  Ammonia  is  used 
as  an  antidote  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  prussic  acid, 
tobacco,  and  other  sedative  drugs.  Substitution 
ammonias  are  formed  by  the  replacement  of  H  by 
an  alcohol  radical  forming  Amines  (q.  v.),  and  by 
acid  radicals  forming  Amides  (q.  v.).  There  are 
also  ammonia  substitution  compounds  of  cobalt, 
copper,  mercury,  and  platinum.  (See  Watts'  J)ict. 
Chem.) 

ammonia  alum,  s.    [AMMONIUM  ALUM.] 

ammonia  and  soda  phosphate,  n.  A  mineral, 
called  also  Stercorito  (q.  v.i. 

Bicarbonate  of  Ammonia;  \  mineral,  called  also- 
Teschemacherite  (q.  y.). 

Muriate  of  Ammonia :   A  mineral,  called  also  i 
ammoniac  (q.  v.). 

Phosphate  of  Ammonia :  A  mineral,  called  also- 
Stercorite  (q.  T.). 

am-m6  -nl-ac,  n.  &s.  [In  Sp.,  Port.  <fc  Ital.  am- 
moniaco;  Fr.  ammoniucum.] 

1.  As  adjective.    Chem.:    In    part    composed  of 
ammonia;  pertaining  to  ammonia  ;  ammoniacal. 

2.  As  substantive :     Gum-ammoniac.      [AMMONI- 
ACUM  (q.v.).] 

flun-mS-nl  -SL-cal,  «.  [InGer.  ammoniakaltoch: 
Fr.  &  Port,  ammoniacal.}  In  part  composed  of 
ammonia ;  pertaining  to  ammonia.  The  same  as- 
ammoniac  iSO.  1. 

"This  ammoniacal  compound  .  .  ." — Graham,:  Chtm., 
2d  ed.t  vol.  ii.,  p.  299. 

am-mo-m  -a-cum,  s.  [In  Fr.  nmnnniiacum: 
Ital.  armoHiaco.'}  A  gum  resin,  called  also  gum- 
ammoniac,  which  is  imported  into  this  country 
from  Turkey  and  the  East  Indies  in  little  lumps,  or 
tears,  of  a  strong  and  not  very  pleasing  smell  and  a 
nauseous  taste,  followed  by  bitterness  in  the  mouth. 
It  is  a  stimulant,  a  deobstruent,  an  expectorant, 
an  antispasmodic,  a  discutient,  and  a  resolvent. 
Hence  it  is  internally  employed  in  asthma  and 
chronic  catarrh,  visceral  obstructions,  and  obsti- 
nate colic,  while  it  is  used  externally  in  scirrhous 
tumors  and  white  swellings  of  the  joints.  The 
plant  from  which  it  comes  has  not  yet  been  thor- 
oughly settled.  That  of  Persia  has  been  said  to 
come  from  the  Dorema  Ammoniiiruni.  but  is  more 
probably  derived  from  the  ferula  orient'!  I  /.s. 
(Lindley:  Veg.  JKinyd.)  Garrod  believes  it  to  be 
from  the  first-named  of  these  two  plants,  which 
gro\ys  in  Persia  and  the  Punjaub.  Both  arc  Um- 
belli  ferae. 

Am-mo-nl-an  (1),  fAm-6  -nl-an,  odi.    [From 
Gr.  Ammon  and  Amon.     Plutarch  says  that  .4wo/t 
was  the  earlier  and  more  correct  form.  Heb.  A  « 
Jer.  xlvi.  25.    On  the  Egyptian  monuments  Amn.i 
Pertaining  to  Jupiter  Ammon,  or  to  his  celebrated 
temple  in  the  oasis  of  Siwahiu  Libya.  [AMMONITE.] 
"  Joyful  to  that  palm-planted,  fountain-fed 
Ammonian  Oasis  in  the  waste." 

Tennyson:  Early  Sonnetx,  iv. 

Am-m6'-nl-ani2).a,  [From  the  philosopher  men- 
tioned in  thedef.]  Relating  to  Ammonius  Bocoaa. 
who  set  xip  n  school  at  Alexandria  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  second  century,  and  founded  theXeo-Platonio 
philosophy.  Ho  maintained  that  all  religion-; 
taught  essentially  the  same  truths,  and  required 
only  to  bo  rightly  interpreted  completely  to  har- 
monize. To  produce  the  wished-for  agreement  he 
allegorized  away  whatever  was  distinctive  in  the 
several  systems.  Origen  adopted  his  views. 


f&te,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cftr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      ae,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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».s-.  -ammonium:  as  <rni- 
-/  "'  //rM/oH.s  —  ammonium 
ium,  ammonia  in  com- 


am-m6 -nl-O-.  Iti  r«>,< 
monio-ni't'fiit  x  ,'11  ii  .  n  in  in  1  1  a 
in  combination  with  mauM 
bination  with  palladium. 

Am  -mOn-lte,  s.  [Eng.  Ammon;  -ite.  In  Ger. 
n  n>  in  UK  it  :  Greek  Amnnut.  either  an  Egyptian  word, 
or  from  the  Gr.  ammo9=8aotd,  and  suffix  -ite.  **Am- 
mon-stone."  Jupiter  Ammon  had  a  celebrated 
temple  in  an  oasis  of  the  Libyan  desert,  and  was 
worshiped  there  under  tho  form  of  a  ram,  the 
horns  of  which  the  fossil  Ammonites  were  thought 
TO  resemble.  Hence  the  genus  was  called  by  the 
older  naturalists  Cor  mi  Ammonia,  a  designation 
altered  by  Bruguiere  into  Ammonite.]  A  large 
genus  of  fossil  chambered  shells,  belonging  to  toe 
class  Cephalopoda,  the  order  Tetrabranchiata,  and 
the  family  Ammonitida*.  The  shell  is  discoidal,  the 
inner  whorls  more  or  less  concealedj  the  septa  un- 
dulated. the  sutures  lobed  and  foliated,  and  the 
Btphnncle  dorsal.  Before  geology  became  a  science, 
even  scientific  men,  and  much  more  t  he  unscientific, 
were  puzzled  what  to  call  these  fossils.  They  were 
looked  on  as  real  ram's  horns,  or  as  tho  curled  tails 
of  some  animals,  or  as  petrified  snakes,  or  as  con- 
voluted marine  worms  or  insects,  or  as  vertebrae. 
The  petrified  snako  hypothesis  being  a  popular  one, 
>»»tm>  dealers  fraudulently  appended  heads  to  make 
the  resemblance  more  complete.  It  is  to  ammonites 
that  Sir  W.  Scott  refers  when  he  says  that  — 

"  .    .    .    of  thousand  snakes,  each  one 
Was  changed  into  n  coil  of  stone 
When  holy  Hilda  prayed." 

Mnrnifon,  ii.  13. 

The  ancients  venerated  them,  as  the  Hindoos  still 
d...  About  700  so-called  species  have  been  de- 
scribed. ranging 
from  the  Trias  to 
tho  Chalk.  Several 
attempts  have  been 
made  to  divide  the 
genus  into  sub-gen- 
era or  sections  ;  or 
if  Ammonites  be 
looked  upon  as  a 
s  u  b-family,  t  h  e  n 
they  will  be  elevated 
into  genera.  The 
following  is  the 
scheme  adopted  in 
Tate  &  Blake's 
Yorkshire  Lias, 
pp.  267,  &c.  : 

A.  Aptychus    ab- 
sent.    (By  aptychus 

is  meant  the  oner-  Ammonite. 

culum,  cover,  or  lid, 

guarding  the  aperture  of  the  shell.) 

Chamber  short,  appendage  ventral.  Phylloceras 
(Suess).  Distribution;  Trias  to  Cretaceous.  Ex.: 
^4.  heterophyllum. 

Chamber  short,  appendage  dorsal.  Lytoceras 
(Suess).  Trias  to  Cretaceous.  Ex.  :  A.fimbriatum. 

Chamber  1^—2  whorls.    Arcestes  (Suess).    Trias. 

Chamber  short,  appendage  ventral,  apertural 
margin  falciform,  ornaments  argonautifonn.  Tra- 
<if/>->  ,-as  (Laute).  Trias. 

B.  A  ptychus  present: 

I.  Apti/chits  undivided: 
3.  Horny  anaptychus: 

Chamber  1—  H  whorls,  pointed  ventral  appendage. 
Arietites  (Waagen).  Trias  and  Lias,  Ex.  :  A. 
Bucklandi. 

Chamber  $—1  whorl,  rounded  ventral  appendage. 
&goceras  (Waagen).  Trias  and  Lias.  Ex.  :A.  cap- 
rfiirnus. 

Chamber  -J—  §  whorl,  long  ventral  appendages. 
.1  maltheus  (Monf.).  Trias  to  C'retaceous.  Ex.  : 
.!.  HKirnitritatus. 

'2.  Calcareous   (sidetes)  .'    Shell  unknown.    Creta- 

Ct'*»u>. 

II.  Aptychus  divided,  calcareous: 

1.  Aptychus  externally  fumm-t'il  : 

Aptychus  thin,  chamber  short,  apertural  margin 
falciform,  with  acute  ventral  appendage.  Harpo- 
ceras  (Waagen).  Jurassic.  Ex.:  .1.  r<nii<ii)x. 

Aptychus  thick,  chamber  short,  apertural  margin 
falciform,  rounded  ventral  appendage.  Oppelia 
(.Waagen).  Jurassic  and  Cretareous. 

Chamber  short,  with  a  groove  or  swelling  near 
the  aperture,  margin  with  auricles  and  rounded 
ventral  appendages.  Haploceras  (Zitt).  Jurassic 
and  Cretaceous, 

2.  Aptychus  thin,  granulated  extent"  lit/  : 
Chamber  long,  apertural  margin  simple,  or  fur- 

nished with  auricles.  Step&Ofioceroa  (Waagen). 
Jurassic  and  Cretaceous.  Ex.;  A.  commit  nix. 

Chamber  long,  aperture  narrowed  by  a  furrow, 
simple,  or  furnished  with  auricles.  Perisphinctes 
(Waagen).  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous. 

Chamber  short,  aperture  simple,  or  furnished 
•with  auricles.  Qotmocercu  (Waagen).  Jurassic 
and  Cretaceous. 


3.  Apt  ych  UK  tMck,  smooth,  punctated  externally: 

Chamber  long,  umbilicus  large,  shell  with  fur- 
rows, ventral  appendage  na.-iform.  Xiinoi >.  n/x. 
Tithonic. 

Chamber  short,  apertural  margin  generally 
simple.  Aspidoceras  i.Zittj.  M.  and  Upper  Jurassic 
and  L.  Cretaceous. 

Dr.  Oppel  of  Stuttgart  (about  A.  D.  l&r>6).  Dr. 
Wright  of  Cheltenham  (I860),  and  others,  have 
divided  the  Lias  into  different  zones,  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  the  occurrence  in  them  of  typical 


with  the  oldest.  Geologists  quote  them  in  such  a 
form  as  this:  The  zone  of  Ammonitis  planorbis  at 
the  base  of  the  Lower  Lias,  the  zone  of  -4.  capri- 
cornus  in  the  Middle  Lias.  A:c.  [ZONE.] 

Lower  Lias  :  .4.  planorbis,  A.  an'jnlatus.  A.  Buck- 
land  i.  A.  oxunotus. 

Middle  Lias:  .1.  Jamesoni,  A.  i-fiprif»i-nrx. 
A.  margaritatus,  A.spinatus.  A.  annulatus. 

Upper  Lias:  .-1.  scrpentinus,  A.  comniiiiiix, 
A.  Jurensis. 

The  following  ammonites  characterize  the  — 

Midford  Sands:  ,-1.  {tpalhittx. 

Inferior  Oolite:  A.  Humphriesianus,  A.Sowerbii, 
A.  Murchisoni,  A.  Parkinsoni. 

Fuller's  Eartli :  .1.  i/rai-ilis. 

Cornbrash:  A.  macrocephalus. 

Kelloway  rock:  A.  Kcemgi,  A.  CalloricinKix, 
A.  sublcevts. 

Oxford  clay:  A.  Duncani,  A.  Jasoni,  A.  p>-r<: /-, un- 
fits, A.  Goliathus,  A.  Cordatus,  A.  Lain /»/•//, 
-4.  Eugenii,  A.  Hecticus,  A.  dentatus. 

Coral  rag:  A.  varicostatus. 

Supra  coralline :  A.  decipiens. 

Kimmeridge  clay :  A.  biple.r,  A.  serratus,  ,1.  nut- 
labilis, 

Portland  Oolite:  A.  giganteus. 

In  1868  Judd  divided  the  Lower  Neocomian 
(Wealden)  rocks  into  the  zones  of  Amn<»i<ii'  s 
Astierianus,  A.  Koricus,  and  A.  Speetonensis. 

Lower  Grecnsand :  A .  Deshayesii. 

F.G.  Price  gives  the  following  am  monites  arranged 
in  zones  from  the  Upper  Neocomian  to  the  Green- 
sand  of  the  Gault  at  Folkestone :  A.  mammilltitiix, 
A.  interruptus,  A.  auritus  var.,  A.  Delaruei,  A.  lau~ 
tits,  A.  denarius,  A.  auritus,  A.  Beudanti,  A.  vari- 
cosus,  A.  rostratus. 

Gray  chalk:  A.  Coupei,  A.  Mantelli,  A.  Rhotoma- 
gensis,  A.  varians. 

*J  Ammonites  in  the  Himalayas  occur  16,200  feet 
above  the  sea. 

am-mo-nlt  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [From  Eng.,  ic..  am- 
monites  (q.  v.).]  The  family  of  Tetrabranchiate 
Cephalopods,  of  which  the  genus  Ammonites  is  tho 
type.  It  contains  also  the  genera  A ncy toceras, 
Scaphites,  Turrilif'-x.  tlnmites,  Baculites,  and  sev- 
eral others.  All  are  extinct. 

am-mo-nlt-If-er-ous,  a.  [Eng.,  &c..  ammonite, 
and  Lat.  fem=tn  bear  or  carry.]  Containing  the 
remains  01  ammonites. 

"The  ammonitifertnix  beds  of  the  Lias." — Quar.  Jour. 
Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xvi.  (1860),  pt.  i.,  p.  375. 

am-mo  -nl-um,  s.  [In  Ger.,  <fcc.,  ammonium."] 
Chem. :  Tho  name  given  by  Berzelius  to  a  sup- 
posed monatomic  radical  (NH4)'.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  ammonia  salts — as  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium, XH4C1 — contain  this  radical,  that  is,  whether 
N  is  sometimes  a  pentatomic  element,  or  the  mole- 
cule of  NHs  is  united  with  the  acid,  as  HC1,  by 
molecular  attraction— thus,  NH3.HC1— in  the  same 
manner  as  water  of  crystallization  is  united  in  cer- 
tain crystalline  salts.  At  high  temperatures  this 
salt  is  decomposed  into  NHs  and  HOI.  The  so- 
called  amalgam  of  mercury  and  ammonium  decom- 
Foses  rapidly  into  hydrogen  ammonia  and  mercury. 
t  is  formed  by  placing  sodium  amalgam  in  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  NH3H('l.  It  forms  a  light,  bulky, 
metallic  mass.  A  dark-blue  liquid,  said  to  be 
(XH4)2  (ammonium),  has  been  formed  at  low  tem- 
perature and  high  pressure.  But  many  of  the  salts 
of  ammonium  are  isomorphous  with  those  of  po- 
tassium and  sodium.  The  salts  of  ammonium  give 
off  XHs  when  heated  with  caustic  lime  or  caustic 
alkali.  With  platinic  chloride  they  give  a  yellow 
precipitate  of  double  platinic  ammonium  chloride; 
also  with  tartaric  acid  a  nearly  insoluble  white 
crystalline  precipitate  of  acid  tartrate  of  ammonia. 
Tho  salts  of  ammonium  leave  no  residue  when 
heated  to  redness. 

ammonium  alum,  also  called  ammonia 
alum,  s. 

Min.:    The    name   of    a    mineral;  the    same    as 

ammonium  carbonate,  s. 

Chem. :  Several  ammonium  carbonates  are  known. 
(See  Chem.  .S'oc.  Journal,  1870,  pp.  171,  279.) 

ammonium  chloride,  s. 

1.  Chem.:  XH4norXH:t.HCl,  obtained  chiefly  by 
neutralizing  the  liquor  of  gas-works  by  HC1.  It  is 
then  evaporated  to  dryness  and  sublimed,  and 


forms  a  fibrous  mass.  It  is  soluble  iu  2!2  parts  of 
cold  water.  It  forms  double  salts  with  chlorides' >! 
Mg,  Xi,  Co,  Mn,  Zu,  and  Cu.  It  is  used  as  a  remedy 
for  neuralgia. 

2.  Min. :  The  name  of  a  mineral,  called  also  Sal- 
ammoniac.  Formerly  it  was  termed  also  Chloride 
of  Ammonium. 

ammonium  nitrate,  XH4.XO3,  or  XH:1.HXp:i, 
er\  Mnllizes  in  transparent  needles,  very  soluble  in 
water ;  by  heat  is  decomposed  into  nitrous  oxide, 
NoO,  and  aH^O. 

ammonium  nitrite,  XH^.XOa,  or  XH3.HXO2,  is 
decomposed  by  heat  into  X  and  sH^O. 

ammonium  phosphate  (XH4)3.PO4  or  (XH4)2.- 
HPO4.  Microcosmic  salt,  used  in  blow-jape  experi- 
ment*, is  an  ammonium,  hydrogen,  ami  sodium 
phosphate,  Xa(XH4).HPO4. 

ammonium  sulphate,  s. 

t.  Chem.:  (XHi).2.SO4  or  (XH3)j.H.,SO4.  A  white 
salt,  soluble  m  two  parts  of  cold  water:  crystallizes 
in  long  six-sided  prisms. 

2.  Min.:  The  name  of  a  mineral,  railed  also  Mas- 
cagnite  (q.  v.).  Formerly  it  was  termed  also  Sul- 
phate of  Ammonia. 

ammonium  sulphide,  s.    A  salt  of  ammonium, 

used  as  an  analytical  re-agent  :  it  is  prepared  by 
passing  H2S  into  a  strong  solution  of  XH3  in  water 
to  saturation. 

am  -moph'-Il-a,  s.  [Gr.  ammo*  or  hammos= 
sand,  and  jihilos,  adj. =beloved;  subst.  =  a  friend,  a 
lover.  A  lover  of  sand.] 

1.  Zopl. :  A  genus  of  Hymenopterous  insects ;  family 
Sphecidip.    They  are  popularly  called  Sand-wasps. 
[.SAND-WASP,  FOSSOEIA.J 

2.  Dot. :  Sea-reed.    A  genus  of  grasses  which  con- 
tains the  -4.  arundinacea,  formerly  called  Arundo 
arenaria,  or  Psannna  «re?i«v/u,  the  Common  Sea- 
reed— Marum  or  Mat-weed.    It  is  woven  in  Sussex 
into  table-mats  and  basket-work  ;  but  its  chief  util- 
ity is  in  the  economy  of  nature,  in  which  it  protects 
sand-dunes,  and  sandy  coasts  in  general,  from  being 
blown  away  by  wind,  or  speedily  removed  by  the 
action  of  tho  sea. 

am-mo-SChlst'-a,  s.  [Gr.  ammos—  sand  :  and  Lat. 
schMoi,  Gr.  schistos=si>Ht,  cleft;  from  schizo=to 
split  or  cleave.]  Sand-schist. 

am-mo-trag-er-a-phus,  s.  [Gr.  rcm-mo0=sand, 
and  trayelaphos~a  mythic  animal,  the  goat-stag; 
tr<ii/i>K=a  he-goat;  eltiphos=a  deer.]  Tho  aoudad, 
a  wild  sheep ;  to  a  certain  extent  a  connecting  link 
between  the  sheep  and  the  goat.  It  is  met  with  on 
the  mountains  of  Xorthern  and  Eastern  Africa. 

am-mu~nl'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  ad=to,  and  mwnflfo 
a  fortifying,  fortification;  wmuio=to  raise  a  wall; 
to  fortify.] 

Formerly:  Military  stores  in  general. 

ATotc:  Powder,  shot,  shells,  <fcc.,  for  guns  of  all 
sorts. 

"Arms  for  ten  thousand  men  and  great  ifuaiitities  of 
ammunition  were  put  on  board." — Macautay:  Hist,  f-'inj., 
ch.  \i  i. 

ammunition-bread,  s.  A  term  applied  in  Eng- 
land to  bread  for  the  supply  of  an  army  in  the  field 
or  a  garrison. 

ammunition-wagon,  s.  A  wagon  used  to  convey 
ammunition. 

"  4mmnni7i'o»i-waffojis  were  prepared  and  loaded."  — 
F>-n,,,le:  Iliil.  Kill/.  (.1858),  vol.  iv.,  p.  215. 

*am'-ner-y\  s.     [From  a/m«er=almoner.]     The 
same  as  AI.MOXEY.    An  almshousc. 
am  ne  -§I-a,  s.    [Gr.  a7lmcsi'a=forgetfulness:  ,r, 

friv.,  and  inimnesko;  fut.  mnC8d=to  put  in  mind.J 
orgctfulness ;  loss-of  memory. 

am'-nes-ty1,  s.  [In  Fr.  amnistie;  Sp.  amnentia, 
and  am  iiistia :  Port.  &  Ital.  amnistia;  Lat.  amnes- 
tin.  From  Gr.  «wrwsfa'a=forgetfulness  of  wrong: 
a,  priv.,  and  niHesrts=remembermg.l  An  act  of 
oblivion  passed  after  an  exciting  political  period. 
Its  object  is  to  encourage  those  who  have  compro- 
mised themselves  by  rebellion  or  otherwise^to  re- 
sumo  their  ordinary  occupations,  and  this  it  does 
by  giving  them  a  guarantee  that  they  shall  never 
bo  called  upon  to  answer  for  their  past  offense-. 

"But  the  Prince  had  determined  that,  as  far  as  his 
power  extended,  all  the  past  should  be  covered  with  a  gen- 
eral  itliiiie.ilu." — Mticaitlay:  Hist.  Etifj.,  ch.  xiii. 

am-nlc  61  1st,  s.  [Lat.  nmnicolu.  from  nnmit= 
a  river,  and  r<i/«=(ll  to  cultivate,  (2)  to  inhabit.] 
One  dwelling  near  a  river. 

am-nlg'-en-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  <I»»H/I/<'IIHS-  born  in  a 
river;  amni(jena=\xim  of  a  river;  «m»/8=a  river, 
ami  </<•«,  the  root  of  gigno=to  beget,  to  l>ear.  ]  Born 
of  or  in  a  river. 

am'-nl-on,  am'-nl-os,  s.  fGr.  nmninH  -  (l)  a 
bowl  iu  which  tho  blood  of  victims  w;i>  caught; 
(2)  tho  membrane  round  the  foetus;  tho  caul. 
Diinin.  of  iimii'is=a  lamb.] 

Animal  riiiifinl. :  The  innermost  membrane  with 
which  the  foetus  in  the  womb  is  surrounded.  In  t  lie 


boll,     b<5y;     pout,     J6~wl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     c.hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     <fcc.  =  bel,      del. 


amniotic 
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amort 


development  of  tho  higher  animals,  the  germinal 
membrane,  at  a  very  early  period,  separates  into 
two  layers:  the  external  one  serous,  and  the  inter- 
nal one i  mucous.  The  portion  of  the  serous  lamina 
immediately  surrounding  the  embryo  develops  two 
prominent  folds,  one  on  each  side,  which,  approach- 
ing, form  two  considerable  reduplications,  and 
ultimately  unite  into  a  closed  sac.  It  is  these  unit- 
ing folds  that  are  termed  the  amnion. 

Liquor  amnii:  An  albuminous  fluid  filling  tho 
amniotic  cavity.  [AMNIOTIC  CAVITY.] 

Bot. :  A  clear  and  transparent  fluid  arising  after 
fecundation  in  tho  center  of  the  ovulum,  where  it 
appears  first  in  the  form  of  a  small  drop  or  globule. 
In  some  cases  it  has  no  particular  cuticle,  but  in 
others  it  is  invested  witn  a  fine  and  filmy  mem- 
brane, called  by  Mirbel,  quint  in;  and  by  Brown, 
embryonic  sac. 

am-nl-6t -1C.  a.  [Eng.  amnio(n),  t,  and  -i<\] 
Pertaining  to  the  amnion;  formed  by  the  amnion; 
contained  in  tho  amnion. 

amniotic  cavity,  s.  A  particular  cavity  in  the 
parti  ally-developed  foetus  of  an  animal.  It  is  filled 
with  the  liquor  amnii,  and  has  within  it  the 
embryo. 

am-6-be-an.    [AMOZBEAN.] 

am-o-be  -iim.    [ AMCEBEUM.] 

&-HHB  -ba,  s.  [(Jr.  amot"6e=(l)  a  recompense,  (2) 
a  change:  from  ameibo=to  change.] 

ZooL;  A  term  applied  to  a  ProtozOon  which 
perpetually  changes  its  form.  It  is  classed  under 
the  Rhizopoda.  It  is  among  the  simplest  living 
beings  known,  and  might  be  described  almost  as  an 
animated  mass  of  perfectly  transparent  moving 
matter.  Amcobee  may  be  obtained  for  examination 
by  placing  a  small  fragment  of  animal  or  vegetable 
matter  in  a  little  water  in  a  wine-glass,  and  leaving 
it  in  tho  light  part  of  a  warm  room  for  a  few  days. 
(Prof.  Lionel  8.  Beale :  Bioplasm,  1872,  §  75,  pp.  49, 
SO.)  The  Amoeba  diffluens  is  sometimes  called,  from 
its  incessant  changes  of  form,  the  Proteus. 

am-ce-bffi  -an,  am-6-be-an,  am -e-be-an,  a. 
Answering  alternately.  [AMCEBEUM.  J 

am-oe-be'-um,  am-6-be'-um, s.  [Gr.  amoibaios= 
interchanging,  alternate;  amoi6e=requital,  recom- 
pense; ameibo=to  change.]  A  poem  containing  al- 
ternat  ing  verses,  designed  to  be  sung  by  two  people, 
one  in  answer  to  the  other ;  a  responsive  song. 

am-6~ib  -He,  a.  [Gr.  amoi6e=change;  suff.  ~ite 
(Jfm.) 


telbirge. 

&m-5-U  -tion,  R.  [Lat.  amolitio=a  removing;  a 
puttingaway  from  ;  amolior=to  remove ;  mo/ tor = to 
put  one's  self  in  motion,  to  construct  or  build.] 
Removal. 

"We  ought  here  to  consider — a  removal  or  anuttition  of 
that  supposal — the  grounds  and  reasons  of  this  amoli- 
tion.*' — Bp.  Seth  Ward:  Apology  for  the  Mysteries  of  the 
Gospel  (1673),  pp.  4,  5. 

a-m5  -mS-8B,  s.  Jussieu's  name  for  an  order  of 
endogenous  plants,  called  Scitaminete  by  Brown, 
and  Zingiberacese  by  Richard,  Liudley,  and  others. 

[ZlNGIBERACE^E.] 

&>m5  -mum, «.  [In  Ger.  amom?  and  kardomomen  ; 
Dut.  kardrtmom;  Fr.  amome;  Sp,  and  Ital.  card- 
amomo ;  Port .  ca  rdomono ;  La t .  o momu m ;  Gr. 
amomon=an  aromatic  shrub  from  which  tho 
Romans  prepared  a  fragrant  balsam.  Arab,  hani- 
nmHift.  from  hamma=to  warm  or  heat ;  the  heating 

1.  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  tho  order  Zin- 
giberaceee,  or  Ginger-worts.    They    are   natives    of 
hot  countries.    The  seeds  of  A.  granum -parodist. 
A.  maximum,   and  on  the  frontiers  of  Bengal  of 
A.  aromaticuni,  are  the  chief  of  the  aromatic  seeds 
called    Cardamoms   (q.  T.).      A  pungent    flavor  is 
imparted  to  spirituous  liquor  by  tho  hot  acrid  seeds 
of  A.  angusti folium,  macrospermum,  maximum,  and 
Clusii. 

"The  amom  urn  there  with  intermingling  flowers 
And  cherries,  hangs  her  twigs." 

Cowper:  The  Task,  bk.  iii. 

2.  Tho  specific  name  of  the  Si-son  amomuin,  the 
Hedge-bastard  Stone-parsley,  bi-liovml  by  somr  to 
be  the  Amomum  of  Pliny  and  Dioscorides. 

3.  Among  the  French:  Tho    Solatium  pseudocap- 
si  cum. 

a-m6ng ,  a-mAng'st,  *a-m6ng  03,  *a-m6ng- 
ul§,  *a-m6ng-8st,  *a-m6nge,  *e-mbnge  (all 

Kmj.}.  a  mang  fNrorrA),  prep.  [A.  S.  -m-mam/, 
onffeman//=among;  yemang  (prep.  =  among),  s.  =  a 
mixture,  a  collection,  an  assembly,  an  encumbrance, 
a  burden. ] 

1.  Noting  environment  by:  Mingled  with,  in  the 
midst  of:  with  persons  or  thing*  on  every  side. 

".  .  .  and  Adtim  and  his  wife  hid  themselves  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  God  amongst  the  trees  of  the 
garden."—  Gen.  iii.  8. 


".  .  .  they  have  heard  that  thou  Lord  art  among  this 
people."— Numb.  xiv.  14. 

"Unmindful  that  the  thorn  is  near, 
Amang  the  leaves." 

•  Burns:  To  James  Smith, 

2.  Noting  discrimination  or  selection  from   any 
number  or  quantity:  Taken  from  the  number  of. 

"  .  .  .  an  interpreter,  one  among  a  thousand." — Job 
xxxiii.  23. 

".     .     .    there  is  none  upright  among  men.1'— Mictih 

vii.  2. 

"There  were  also  women  looking  on  afar  off;  among 
whom  was  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary  .  .  ."— J/arfc 
XT.  40. 

"  Senek  amonges  other  wordes  wyse 
Saith,  that  a  man  aught  him  wet  avyse." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9,397-8. 

3.  Noting  distribution  to  various  persons,  or  in 
various  directions. 

"There  is  a  lad  here,  which  hath  five  barley  loaves,  and 
two  small  fishes:  but  what  are  they  among  so  many? — 
John  vi.  9. 

If  Here  there  is  properly  an  ellipsis.  "What  are 
they  [when  they  will  have  to  be  parted]  among  so 
many  ?  " 

A -mo  -nl-an,  a.    [AMMOXIAN-.] 

tam-or-a -do,  s.  [Lat.  amor=lovo;  from  amo= 
to  love.]  A  lover.  [INAMORATO.] 

am-or-e  -an§,  s.  pi.  [Corrupted  Aramaean  (?).] 
A  sect  of  Gemaric  doctors,  or  commentators  on  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud.  [TALMUD.]  They  were  pre- 
ceded by  the  Mishnic  doctors,  and  followed  by  the 
Sebureans. 

am'-or-St,  am-or-ette,  am  -our-5tte,  *am- 
or-5t'-t6,  s.  [Fr.  omourene— (1)  love,  (2)  a  love 
affair.] 

1.  An  amorous  woman ;  a  wanton  girl. 

"When  amort ts  no  more  can  shine. 
And  Stella  owns  she's  not  divine." 

Dr.  J.  Warton  :  Poems  ;  Sappho's  Advice. 
"And  eke  as  well  by  amorettes 
In  mourning  black,  as  bright  brunettes." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

2.  A  love-knot  (?). 

"For  not  iclad  in  silke  was  he. 
But  all  in  ilouris  and  flourettes, 
I-painted  all  with  amorettes." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

3.  A  petty  amour;  a  trifling  flirtation. 

"Three  amours  I  have  had  in  my  lifetime;  as  for 
amourettes,  they  are  not  worth  mentioning."—  H'a/s/Ts 
Letters. 

IT  Spenser  uses  Amoret,  Amorett,  or  Amoretta,  as 
a  proper  name. 

"With  whom  she  went  to  seeke  faire  Amoret." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  vi.  46. 

"  Faire  Amorett  mast  dwell  in  wicked  chatnes, 
And  Scudamore  here  die  with  sorrowing." 

Ibid.,  III.  xi.24. 

"She  bore  Belphcebe;  she  bore  in  like  cace 
Fayre  Amoretta  in  the  second  place." 

Ibid.,  III.  vi.  4. 

am-or-5t  -to,  s.  [Fr.  amourette.'}  [AMOBET.]  An 
amorous  man. 

"The  amoretto  was  wont  to  take  his  stand  at  one  place 
— where  sate  his  mistress." — Gaj/ton:  Xotes  on  D.  Qitix., 
p.  47. 

*axn-or-ev  -ol-oiis,  a.  [Ital.  omorerote.]  Sweet, 
obliging,  affable,  generous,  amorous. 

"He  would  leave  it  to  the  princessa  to  shew  her  cordial 
and  amorevolous  affections?' — Backet:  Life  of  Archb. 
Williams,  pt.  i.,  p.  161.  (Trench.) 

*am  -or-I-ly*.  adv.  [Old  form  of  MERRILY.] 
Merrily. 

"The  second  lesson  Robin  Redbreast  sang, 

H  ;u  Ir  to  the  god  and  noddess  of  our  lay, 
And  to  the  lectorn  amorily  he  spronp, 
Halle  (qd.  eke),  O  fresh  season  of  May." 

Chaucer:  The  Court  of  Love. 

am  -or-lst,  s.  [Lat.  amor=love  ;  Eng.  suff.  -iV.] 
A  man  professing  love;  an  inamorato,  a  gallant. 

"Female  beauties  are  as  fickle  in  their  faces  us  their 
minds;  though  casualties  should  spare  them,  age  brings 
in  a  necessity  of  decay;  leaving  doters  upon  red  and 
white  perplexed  by  incertainty  both  of  the  continuance  of 
their- mistress'  kindness  and  her  beauty,  both  which  are 
necessary  to  the  amorist's  joys  and  quiet."— Boyle. 

a-morn -In^S.,  adv.  [Eng.  a=on;  mornings*']  On 
or  in  the  mornings. 

"  Thou  and  I 

Will  live  so  finely  in  the  country,  Jnques, 
And  have  such  pleasant  walks  into  the  woods 
Amorninys." 

Beaumont  dt  Fletcher:  Xoble  Gent,,  ii.  1. 

am-or-6  ~sa,  s.    [Ital.  adj.  f.]    A  wanton  female. 

"  I  took  them  from  amornnan,  and  violators  of  the 
bounds  of  modesty."—  Sir  T.  Herbert's  Travels,  p.  191. 

am-or-6  -SO,  «.     [Ital.]    A  man  enamored. 

am  or-oiis,  *am  -Sr-ous,  </•  [Lat.  amor,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -on* = full  of.  In  Fr.  amoreuae;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  nmoroso.  From  Lat.  amor=love.] 


fl.  In  love  with,  entertaining  love  for;  desirous 
of  obtaining.  This  love  or  desire  may  bt-  attributed 
to  a  person  or  other  being,  or  to  a  thing  personified  ; 
and  it  may  go  out  toward  a  person  or  thing. 
(Formerly  followed  by  OH,  now  by  of.) 
(a)  Literally: 

"  This  squyer,  which  that  hight  Aurilius, 
On  Dorigeu  that  was  so  ameroua." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  11,803-4. 

"  Sure  my  brother  is  amorous  OH  Hero." 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ailo  about  Nothing,  ii.  1. 
"  Even  the  gods  who  walk  the  sky 
Are  amorous  of  thy  scented  sigh." 

Moore:  Anacreon,  Ode  43. 

(6)  Figuratively: 

"  Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and  made 

The  water,  which  they  beat,  to  follow  faster, 

As  amorous  of  their  strokes." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

2.  Naturally  inclined  to'love;    having  a  strong 
propensity  to  be  inspired  with  sexual  passion. 


morons,  loving,  and  fond  "  are 

all  used  to  mark  the  excess  or  distortion  of  a  tender 
sentiment.  Amorous  is  taken  in  a  criminal  sense, 
loving  and  fond  in  a  contemptuous  sense :  an  indis- 
criminate and  dishonorable  attachment  to  the  fair 
sex  characterizes  the  amorous  man;  an  overween- 
ing and  childish  attachment  to  any  object  marks 
the  loving  and  fond  person.  .  .  An  amorous 
temper  should  be  suppressed,  a  loving  temper 
should  be  regulated;  a  fond  temper  should  bo 
checked.  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synonyms.) 

"  .    .    .    where  I  was  taught 
Of  your  chaste  daughter  the  wide  difference 
'Twixt  amorous  ana  villainous." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v.  5. 
(&)  Fig.    Of  things  personified : 
"  Nor  Chloris,  with  whom  amorous  zephyrs  play." 

Cotcper:  Milton's  Latin  Poems,  Elegy  iii. 
"  While  the  amorous,  odorous  wind, 
Breathes  low  between  the  sunset  and  the  moon." 

Tennyson.-  Elednore,  8. 

3.  Relating  to  or  belonging  to  love;  indicating 
love ;  produced  by  love ;  fitted  to  inspire  love,  or 
excite  to  sexual  indulgence. 

"Where  the  gay  blooming  nymph  constrain' d  his  stay 
With  sweet,  reluctant,  amorous  delay." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xxiii.,  361-2. 

"...    to  the  harp  they  sung 
Soft  amorous  ditties,  and  in  dance  came  on." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  ii. 

am  -or-oiis-lyS  adv.     [Eng.  amorous;  -ly.~\     In 
an  amorous  manner;  fondly,  lovingly. 
"  If  my  lips  should  dare  to  kiss 
Thy  taper  fingers  amorously." 

Tennyson:  Madeline,  8. 

am -or-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  amorous; -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  amorous ;  disposition  to  love. 

"  Lindamor  has  wit  and  amorousness  enough  to  make 
him  find  it  more  easy  to  defend  fair  ladies,  than  to  defend 
himself  against  them." — Boyle  on  Colors. 

a-morph  -a,  «.  [In  Dut.  and  Fr.amorpha;  Gr. 
amorphos,  adj.=unshapely ;  a,  priv.,  and  morphe= 
form;  alluding  to  the  fact  that  the  corolla  has 
neither  alee  nor  oorfao.]  Bastard  Indigo.  A  genus 
of  papilionaceous  plants.  A.  fruticosa  was  for- 
merly cultivated  in  Carolina  as  an  indigo  plant. 

a-morph-8-phal-lus,  s.  [Gr.  amorphos=(\)  mis- 
shapen; (*2)  shapeless;  and  phallos=a  phallus.]  A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Aracese,  or 
Arads.  The  A.  orixensis  nas  very  acid  roots,  and, 
when  fresh,  is  applied  in  India,  in  cases  of  cata- 
plasm, to  excite  or  bring  forward  tumors.  It  is 
powerfully  stimulating.  A.  montanum  is  similarly 
employed. 

a-morph  -OUS,  a.  [In  Fr.  amorphe;  Port. 
(tmorpho;  Gr.  amorphos=  (1)  misshapen,  (2)  shape- 
less: a,  priv.,  and  morpAe=form,  shape.]  Without 
form,  shapeless.  (Used  specially  in  mineralogy,  in 
which  it  is  applied  to  minerals  of  indefinable,  inde- 
terminate, or  indefinite  forms.)  (Phillips:  Miner- 
alogy, 2d  e<l.,  1819,  p.  Ixxxiii.)  Example:  Native 
minium. 

a-morph'-y4,  s.  [Gr.  amorphia.']  Shapelessness, 
irregularity  of  form. 

"As  mankind  is  now  disposed,  he  receives  much  greater 
advantage  by  being  diverted  than  instructed;  his  epidem- 
ical diseases  being  fastidiositv,  amvrphy,  and  oscitation." 
—Tale  of  <i  Tnh. 

a~mor  -rha.  »•    [Possibly  from  Sp.  omorrar=to 
bow  the  head.]    An  American  plant  with  purple 
flowers. 
"  Bright  with  luxuriant    clusters    of    roses    and  purple 

Over  them  wander  the  buffalo  herds,  the  elk,  and  the 
roebuck."  Longfellow:  Evangeline,  pt.  ii.,  4. 

a-mort     <"?<'.    [From   Fr.  a  la  »torf  =  after  the 
manner  m   tin*    dead.    In  Sp.  amortiffuado;  Ital. 
tilo.]    As  if  dead,    dejected,    spiritless,  de- 


"How  fares  my  Kate?  what,  sweeting,  all  amort  t" 
Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 


fate      fat      fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     w6t,     here,     camel,     hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p5t, 
or,  '  wore,     wolf,     wSrk,     whd,     s&n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     03  -  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


amortise 

9,-mort  -156,  r.  t.    [AMORTIZE.] 

a-mort-I-za  -Won,  s.  [In  Ger.  amortisation  :  Sp. 
amortization;  Port,  amortisa^ao.]  The  act  or  the 
right  of  alienating  lands  in  mortmain. 

"Every  one  of  the  religious  orders  was  confirmed  by  one 
pope  or  other;  and  they  made  an  especial  provision  for 
them  after  the  laws  of  amortization  were  devised  and  put 
in  use  by  princes."— Ayliffe's  Parergon  Juris  fanonici. 

3,-mort  -Ize-ment,  s.  [Fr.  amort  issement=l  (of 
debts),  liquidation ;  2 (finance),  sinking ;  3,  redemp- 
tion.] The  same  as  AMORTIZATION*  (q.  v.).  (John- 
son, &c.) 

a-mort  -Ize,  a-mort'-I|e,  r.  t.  [Norm,  amor- 
tizer  or  amortir;  Fr.  amortir;  Sp.  amortizar;  Port. 
amortisar=to  sell  in  mortmain;  Ital.  am»iorfire= 
to  extinguish;  Lat.  mors,  genit.  morft0=deatu.] 
[MORTMAIN.] 

1.  In  a  general  sejise:  To  make  dead,  to  render 
useless. 

"  But  f  or  as  moche  as  the  good  werkes  that  men  don 
while  they  ben  in  good  lif,  been  all  amortized  by  sinne 
following." — Chaucer:  The  Personnes  Tale. 

2.  .Law:  To  transfer  tho  ownership  ofland  or  tene- 
ments in  permanence  to  a  corporation,  guild,  or 
fraternity.    [MORTMAIN.] 

"...  if  his  Majesty  gave  way  thus  to  amortize  his 
"tenures,  his  courts  of  wards  will  decay/' — Bacon  to  the 
Marq.  of  Buckingham,  Let.  205. 

*a-mor-we,  *a-mor  -wen,  *a-mor'-ewe,  adv. 
[A.  S.  a=on;  morgen,  morgyn,  morhgen—  morrow. J 
•On  the  morrow. 

"This  messanger  amorwe  whan  he  awook." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5,226. 

A  -m5s,  s.    [Heb.  Amos  or  Ghamoe."] 

1.  A  Hebrew  prophet;  not  to  be  confounded,  as 
some  of  the  early  Christian  writers  did,  with  Amoz, 
the  father  of  Isaiah.  He  was  a  native  of  Tekoa, 
about  six  miles  south  of  Bethlehem,  where  he  wasa 
herdman  and  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit.    Though 
a  native  of  Judah,  he  prophesied  in  Israel,  some 
time  between  798  and  784  B.  C.    He  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Isaiah  and  Hosea. 

2.  The  book  of  the  Biblecalled  by  thenameof  tho 
foregoing  prophet.    Its  Hebrew  is  excellent,  though 
there  are  in  i  ^peculiarities   of  spelling.    It   lias 
always   been   accepted    as  canonical.     It  is  twice 
<juoted  in  tho  New  Testament  (ch.  v.  25,  26,  in  Acts 
vii.  42 ;  and  ix.  11  in  Acts  xv.  16). 

a-mo'-Won,  s.  [Lat.  amofio=a  removing  or  re- 
moval ;  from  amoveo=to  move  away.]  Removal. 

"The  cause  of  his  amotion  is  twice  mentioned  by  the 
Oxford  antiquary."— T.  Warton'sLifeofSirT.  Pope,  p.  251. 

a-mount',  v.  i.  [Fr.  monter=to  ascend,  from 
matt—a,  mountain;  Norm.  &  Fr.  amonf=up  (a 
stream) ;  Sp.  amonfar,  amontarse=\x>  get  up  into 
the  mountains  (montar=to  mount,  monte= a  mount ; 
montana=a.  mountain.  monto=an  amount) ;  Port. 
<imontoar=to  heap  or  hoard  up  (monte,  montanha 
=a  mountain) ;  Ital.  ammontare=to  heap  up  (men- 
tore  =  to  amount;  montagna=a  mountain).  In  all 
these  languages  amount  and  mountain  are  connect- 
ed, suggesting  the  fact  that  if  new  items  of  debt-, 
of  assets,  or  of  anything  be  constantly  added  to 
others  which  have  gone  before,  the  sum  total  will 
ultimately  be  (at  least,  hyperbolically  speaking) 
.mountain-high.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  go  up,  to  mount. 

"So  up  he  rose,  and  thence  amounted  streight." 

Spensfr:  F.  Q.,  I.  ix.  64. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  run  into  an  aggregate  by  the  accumulation 
of  particulars ;  to  mount  up  to,  to  add  up  to. 

"  Thy  substance,  valued  at  the  highest  rate, 
Cannot  amount  unto  a  hundred  marks." 

Shakesp.;  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 

"...  he  had  a  taste  for  maritime  pursuits,  whirh 
mm  Hint  fd  to  a  passion,  indeed  almost  to  u  monomania." 
— Macaulay:  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

2.  To  count  for,  to  deserve  to  be  estimated  at, 
•when  everything  bearing  on  the  case  is  allowed  for. 

"Thus  much  amount eth  all  that  ever  he  ment." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10,422. 
a-mount',  8.    [From  the  verb.] 

1.  The  total,  when  two  or  more  sums  are  added 
together. 

*'  The  amount  was  fixed,  by  an  unanimous  vote." — 
M'i,-niilfi;i;  JHxt.  Kn'j..  ch.  xxiii. 

2.  The  result  when  the  effect  of  several  causes  is 
f.-1  [mated. 

"  And  now  ye  lying  vanities  of  life, 
Where  are  you  now,  and  what  is  your  amount  f 
Vexation,  disappointment,  and  remorse." 

Thomson. 

a-mount  -Ing,  pr.  par.    [AMOUNT,  r.] 
am  -our,  *am  -pure,  s.    [Fr..  from  Lat.  mnor  — 
love.]    A  love  affair;  an  affair  of  gallantry.     <  l">e<l 
.almost  exclusively  of  illicit  love.) 

"  But  lovely  peace,  and  gentle  amity 
And  in  Amours  the  passing  howres  to  spend." 

•<r;  p.  Q.,IL  vl.  35. 
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"  Grey  and  some  of  the  agents  who  had  served  him  in 
his  niifmr  were  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  conspir- 
acy."— J/(wa«/ti{/:  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*a-mous  e,  s.  [Possibly  from  Gr.  amousos  = 
.  .  .  unpolished,  rude,  gross.]  A  counterfeit 
gem  or  precious  stone. 

*a-mov-al,  *.  [Eng.  amove;  -a/.]  Complete 
removal. 

"The  itimn-ni  of  these  insufferable  nuisances  would 
infinitely  clarify  the  air."—  Evelyn. 

*a-mo  V6,  r.  t.  [Fr.  Imourotr,  from  Lat.  amoveo 
=  to  remove  away:  a  =  from;  moveo  =  to  move.] 

1.  To  remove. 

"  She  no  lesse  glad  than  he  desirous  was 
Of  his  departure  thence    .    . 

That  she  well  pleased  was  thence  to  amove  him  farre." 
Spenser:  f.  Q.,  II.  vi.  37. 

2.  To  move,  to  inspire  with  emotion.    (This  sense 
is  not  from  Lat.  amoveo  =  to  move  away,  to  re- 
move, but  from  the  simple  verb  moveo  =  to  move.) 

"  And  him  amoves  with  speaches  seeming  fit, 
'Ah,  deare  Saiisloy'    .    .    ." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  45 

*a-mo  v-Ing,  pr.  par.    [AMOVE,  v.] 
*a-m6"y  nt,  «.    Company. 

"  As  newe  fryt  to  God  ful  due, 
And  to  the  gentyl  lombe  hit  arn  amoynt." 
Alliterative  Poems:  Pearl  (ed.  Morris),  8934. 

amp-ar-thros  -Is,  s.    [AMPHIAKTHKOSIS.] 

am-pel  -I-d»,  s.  pL  [From  Ampelis  (q.  v.).] 
Chatterers.  A  family  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
order  Passeros,  and  the  sub-order  Dentirostres. 
They  stand  between  the  Laniidae,  or  Shrikes,  and 
the  Muscicapidse,  or  Fly-catchers.  They  chiefly  in- 
habit tho  warmer  regions.  They  are  often  very 
beautiful  in  their  plumage.  They  feed  on  fruits 
and  insects.  The  Ampelidae  maybe  divided  into  six 
sub-families:  (1)  Dicrurinse,  or  Drongo  Shrikes;  (2) 
Campephagiuw,  or  Caterpillar-eaters;  (3)  Gym- 
noderinee,  or  Fruit  Crows  ;  (4)  Ampelinse,  or  True 
Chatterers  ;  (5)  Piprinae,  or  Manikins  ;  and  (6) 
Pachycephalinw,  or  Thick-heads. 

am-pel-Id  -e-se,  «.  pi.  [From  Gr.  ampelos~a 
vine.]  Vine-worts.  An  order  of  plants  placed  by 
Lindley  under  the  Berberal  Alliance.  They  are 
called  also  Yitaceee.  The  calyx  is  small;  the  petals 
4-5;  the  stamens  as  many,  and  inserted  opposite  to 
the  petals  ;  the  ovary  two-celled  ;  the  berry  often  by 
abortion  one-celled,  with  few  seeds.  There  is  not  a 
modern  genus  Ampelos.  In  1846  Lindley  estimated 
the  known  species  of  the  order  at  260. 

am-pel-I  -nsB,  s.pL    [AMPELIS.] 

Zool.:  The  typical  sub-family'of  the  family  Am- 
pelidee  (q.  v.). 

am  -pel-Is,  a.  [Gr.  ampeZ/s,  dimin.  from  ampelos 
—  (1)  a  young  vine,  (2)  a  kind  of  bird.]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  of  birds  called  Ampelidte,  or 
Chatterers.  The  beautiful  Bohemian  Chatterer  is 
the  A.  garrula.  [CHATTERER.] 

am-pel'-Ite,  «.  [Gr.  ampe7i7i>=pertaining>  to  tho 
vine,  ge  anipe?i7i3=  vine-earth  ;''  Lat.  ampelitis=a. 
kind  of  bituminous  earth  with  which  the  vine  was 
sprinkled  as  a  preservative  against  worms;  from 
ampelos—o.  vine.]  Perhaps  a  preparation  of  cannel 
coal,  with  which  husbandmen  in  France  smear 
their  vines  to  kill  insects.  [CANNEL  COAL.] 

am-pel-op'-sls,  8,  [Gr.  ampe/os=vine,  and  opsis 
=  look,  appearance.]  A  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  order  Ampelidae.  or  Vine-worts.  Being  rapid 
in  growth,  the  species  are  sometimes  used  for  cov- 
ering old  walls. 

am-peTe',  R.  The  practical  unit  of  electric  cur- 
rent strength.  It  is  the  measure  of  the  current 
produced  by  an  electro-motive  force  of  one  volt 
through  a  resistance  of  one  ohm.  In  electric  quan- 
tity it  is  the  rate  of  one  coulomb  per  second.  [COU- 
LOMB.] 

am  phi,  in  composition.  [Gr.  amphi—on  both 
sides;  Sansc.  abhi,  abhit  as;  Lat.  amb  and  am;  O. 
Hi  (TIT.  umpi  (urti).  (AMB.)  A  Greek  preposition 
governing  the  genitive,  dative,  and  accusative.]  On 
both  sides.  (See  the  words  which  follow.) 

am-phl-ar-thr6'-sls,  s.  [Gr.  amp/it  =on  both 
sides;  arthrosis.  or,  more  classically,  urthrnilin-- 
articulation  ;  arthrof>=to  fasten  by  a  joint  ;  arthron 
=a  joint  ;  aro=to  join.  Sansc.  or.] 

Anat.  :  A  form  of  articulation  in  which  two  plane 
or  mutually  adapted  surfaces  are  held  together  by 
a  cartilaginous  or  fibro-cartilaginous  lamina  of 
considerable  thickness,  as  well  as  by  external  liga- 


amphibole 


Zoology :  Animals  which  can  live  indiscriminately 
land  or  water,  ur   which  at  one  part,  of  their 
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on   land  or  water,   ur    which  at  uiicpa__    _.    

existence  live  in  water  and  at  another  on  laud.    It 
is  used — 

1.  By  Linnaeus  for  the  third  of  his  six  classes  of 
animals.    He  includes  under  it  reptiles  in  the  wide 
sense  of  the  word,  with  such  fishes  as  are  most 
closely  akin  to  them.    He  divides  the  class  into 
three  orders.  Reptiles,  Serpentes,  and  Nantes. 

2.  ByCuvier,  in  his  Ktyne  Animal,  for  his  third 
tribe  of  Carnivorous  Mammalia,  the  first  and  sec- 
ond being  the  Plantigrades  and  Digiticrades.    He 
included  under  it  the  Seals  and  their  allies.    In  his 
Tableau  Elfmentatre,  the  arrangement  is  different, 
the  Amphibia    being   an   order   ranked   with  the 
Cetacoa  (Whales),  under  his  third  grand  division, 
Mammalia,  which  have   extremities   adapted  for 
swimming,  the  first  being  "  Mammalia  which  have 
claws  or  nails,"  and  the  second  "  those  which  have 
hoofs." 

3.  By  Macleay,  Swainson,  Huxley,  and  other  mod- 
ern zoologists,  the  fourth  great  class  of  animals 
corresponding  to  Cuvier's  reptilian  order  Batrachia. 
It  is   intermediate  between  Reptilia  and  Pisces. 
They  have  no  amnion.    Their  visceral  arches  dur- 
ing a  longer  or  shorter  period  develop  filaments  ex- 
ercising a  respiratory  function,  or  branchice.    The 
skull  articulates  witn  the  spinal  column  by  two 
condyles,  and  the  base  occipital  remains  unossifiod. 
But  Huxley  divides  them    into   four   orders,   the 
Urodela,  the  Batrachia,  the  Gynmophiona,  and  the 
Labyrinthodonta.     The  frog,    tho  toad,    and    the 
newt  are  familiar  examples  of  the  Amphibia. 

*am:phlb  -I-al,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  amphibia; 
-a/.] 

1.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to   any  amphibious 
animal. 

2.  As  sitbstantirt' :  An  amphibious  animal. 
If  Now  superseded  by  AMPHIBIAN  (q.  v.). 
am-phlb  -I-an,  a.  &  «.    [EngM  &c.,  amphibia; 

-an.] 

1.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  any  amphibious 
animal,  or  specially  to  the  Amphibia  (q.  v.). 

2.  As  substantive:  An  animal  belonging  to  the 
Amphibia  (q.  v.). 

"...  the  close  affinity  of  the  fish  and  the  ampliib* 
ian." — Huxley:  Cla&sif.  of  Animals,  xiv. 

"It  is  founded  on  some  reptiles  and  amphibians." — Dap. 
win:  Descent  of  Man,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i. 

tam-phlb  -I-5-lite,  s.  [Gr.  amphibios,  and  litkos 
=stone.]  A  fossil  amphibian. 

am-pllIb-I-8l-8&'-I-cal,  a.  [Eng.  amphibiology ; 
-tea?.]  Relating  to  amphibiology. 
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considered  a  variety  of  the  synarthrodal 
joint.  In  man  it  occurs  in  the  articulations  be- 
tween tho  several  vertebrie.  in  that  between  the 
two  ossa  pubis,  and  that  between  the  ilium  and  tho 
?acrum. 

am-phlb'-I-a,  s-  P'-  [^eut.  pi.  of  amphibiox— 
living  a  double  life,  /.  c.,  both  on  land  and  water; 
Qr.  ampM=donble,  and  Wb»=life.]  [AiCPHIBnnt.J 


,  „/,  s.     [Eng.  amphibia;  "logy. 

In  &er.  amphibiologie.  From  Gr.  amphibios,  and 
logos  =  a  discourse.!  The  department  of  science 
which  treats  of  the  Amphibia. 

am-phlb '-I-ous,  a.  [In  Fr.  amphibie;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
anfibio;  Port,  amphibio;  Gr.  amphibios  =  amphibi* 
ous,  living  a  double  life,  i.  e.,  on  land  and  water; 
amphi=on  both  sides,  double,  and  Jnos=life.] 

1.  Capable  of  living  both  on  land  and  in  water. 

"  As  soon  as  the  young  [crocodiles]  are  born,  they  hasten 
to  cast  themselves  into  the  water,  but  the  greater  number 
of  them  become  the  prey  of  tortoises,  of  voracious  fish,  of 
amphibious  animals,  and  even,  as  is  said,  of  the  old  croco- 
diles."—Griffith's  Cuvier,  vol.  ix.,  p.  186. 

2.  Of  a  mixed  nature. 

"  Traulus  of  amphibious  breed, 
Motley  fruit  of  mungrel  seed." — Sir/ft. 

am-phlb  -I-o us-ness.  «.  [Eng.  amphibious; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  able  to  live  both  on 
land  and  water,  or  of  partaking  of  two  natures. 

fam-phlb'-I-um,  s.  [In  Ger.  amphibium;  Latin- 
ized from  amphibion,  neut.  of  amphibios  =  living  a 
double  life. 3  Living  either  on  land  or  water.  Its 
plural  is  Amphibia  (q.v.).  While  the  sing,  am- 
phibium  is  rare,  amphibia  is  a  common  scientific 
word. 

"Sixty  years  is  usually  the  age  of  this  detested  am. 
phibium  [the  crocodile],  whether  it  be  beast,  fish,  or  ser- 
pent."—Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  364. 

am-phlb  -O-le,  s.  [In  Lat.  amphibolus;  from  Gr. 
amphibolos  =  doubtful,  ambiguous;  amphiballo~to 
throw  around  as  a  garment ;  v.  i.,  to  turn  out  uncer- 
tainly:  am;>ft/:=arouml :  h>tU<~)=to  throw.]  The  name 
of  a  mineral,  or  great  mineral  genus,  embracing 
many  species  varying  ia  color  anil  composition. 
Haay  was  the  first  rightly  to  appreciate  the  species, 
bringing  together  under  it  hornblende,  actinolite. 
junl  trcinolite.  It  varies  much  in  composition,  and 
its  constituent  elements  will  bo  best  exhibited  under 
ir>  several  varieties.  These  Dana  classifies  as  fol- 
lows : 

I.  Containing  Jittte  or  no  alumina  : 

1.  Magnesia— Lime — Amphibole =Tremoli  to. 

2.  Magnesia— Lime  — Iron— Amphibole  =  Actino- 
lite. 

;{.  Magnesia — Iron— Aini>hibo]e=Antholito. 
4.  Magnesia  —  Lime—  Manganese  —  Amphibole  = 
Richterite. 


toll,     bdy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     ghin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,      -sion  -  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious.     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  -  bel,      d?l. 


amphibolia 

5.  Iron— Magnesia— Amphibole-Cummingtonite. 

6.  Iron — Manganese— Amphibole-Daniiomorite. 

7.  Iron — Amphibole-Gninerite. 

8.  Asbestus. 

II.  Aluminous: 

9.  Aluminous  Magnesia — Lime — Amphibole=(a) 
Edenite,  (b)  Smaragdite. 

10.  Aluminous  Magnesia — Lime — Iron  Amphibolo 
=  (a)  Pargasite,  1^6}  Hornblende. 

11.  Aluminous  Iron— Lime— Amphibole=Noralite. 

12.  Aluminous     Iron  —  Manganese — Amphibole= 
Camsigradite.    (See  these  words.) 

*f  Dana  makes  Amphibole  tlio  type  of  a  group, 
and  also  a  sub-group,  of  minerals,  which  he  classes 
at  the  head  of  his  Bisilicates. 

am-phl-bol-I-a,  am-phIb'-6l-yS  s.  [Lat.  qm- 
phiboHa.  fr.  Gr.  amphibolia=(l)  the  state  of  being 
attacked  on  both  sides ;  (2)  ambiguity.  From  Greek 
amphibolO8=(l)  put  round  as  a  garment;  (2)  at- 
tacked from  both  sides ;  (3)  ambiguous :  amphi- 
ballo=to  put  round,  to  surround,  to  double ;  amphi^ 
and  balld=to  throw.] 

A.  Chiefly  in  the  form  Amphibolia : 

Logic:  What  logicians  have  described  as  tho/of- 
lacia  amphibolies..  It  occurs  when  a  sentence, 
though  consisting  of  words  each  of  which,  taken 
singly,  is  unambiguous  in  its  meaning,  is  yet  itself 
susceptible  of  a  double  signification,  on  account  of 
the  order  in  which  the  words  are  arranged,  or  for 
some  similar  reason.  The  Latin  language  was  par- 
ticularly liable  to  afford  examples  of  amphibology 
— a  fact  well  known  to  those  who  gave  forth  the 
"prophetic"  utterances  of  the  ancient  oracles,  as  in 
tho  famous  answer  returned  to  Pyrrhus  when  ho 
asked  counsel  as  to  whether  he  would  be  successful 
if  he  invaded  tho  Roman  empire,  "Aio  te,  .Kurida  , 
Romanes  vincere  posse"  (*'  I  say  that  you,  O  son  of 
^Eacus,  can  conquer  the  Romans;"  or  *' I  say  that 


4  The  Duke  yet  lives  who  shall  depose  Henry,"  or 
"whom  Henry  shall  depose;  "but  it  may  be  said 
that  the  word  that  is  ambiguous,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  sentence  is  an  example  not  of  amphib- 
oly, but  of  equivocation.  (See  IVltatelu's  Logic,  9th 
cd.,l&48,  bk.  iii.,  §204.) 
B.  In  the  for m  Amphiboly : 

Ordinary  Language:  In  the  same  sense  as  that 
given  under  A.,  Logic. 

"  Come,  leave  your  schemes, 
And  fine  amphibolic.*." 

Ben.  Jonson:  3Iagn.  Lady,  ii.  5. 

"  If  it  oracle  contrary  to  our  interest  or  humor,  we  will 
create  an  amphiboly,  a  double  meaning  where  there  is 
none." — Whit  lock:  Manners  of  the  Eng.,  p.  254. 

"Making  difference  of  the  quality  of  the  offense  may 
(say  they  t  give  just  ground  to  the  accused  party  either  to 
conceal  the  truth,  or  to  answer  with  such  amphibolies  and 
equivocations  as  may  serve  to  his  own  preservation." — • 
Bp.  Hall;  Cases  of  Conscience. 

am-phl-bOl  -1C,  «.  [Eng.,  &c..  amphibole:  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  amphibole,  containing  amphibole; 
consisting  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  amphibole. 

am-phlb  -o-llte,  am-phlb'-o-lyte,  s.  [Eng. 
atnphibo(ie)  (q.  v.) ;  ?ife=Gr,  lithos=a  stone.] 

1.  Another    name    for    Hornblende-rock    (q.  v.). 
(Dana.) 

2.  A  name  for  a  rock,  called  also  Diabase,  which 
consists  of  hornblende  and  Labradorite  compacted 
together  into  a  fine-grained  compound. 

am-phIb-&-log'-I-cal,  a.  [Eng.  amphibology; 
-ical.]  Pertaining  to  amphibology ;  of  ambiguous 
meaning. 

"A  fourth  insinuates,  ingratiates  himself  with  an  o»i- 
phibological  speech."— Burton:  Anat.  Mel.,  p.  611. 

am-phlb-o-lo&  -I-cal-lyS  atlv.  [Eng.  amphibo- 
7(K/*VtiY;  -ly.}  In  such  manner  as  to  involve  an  am- 
phibolia; with  ambiguity  of  meaning. 

am-phlo-ol  -6-^,  *am-phlb-5l  -o-£Ie,  s.  [In 
Fr.  amphibologie ;  !?p.  and  Ital.  anfiboloyia;  Port, 
and  Lat.  amphibologia;  Gr.  amphibolo$=  (\)  put 
round  as  a  garment,  (2)  attacked  from  both  sides, 
(3)  ambiguous;  to£os=word,  discourse.]  Tho  same 
as  AMPHIBOLIA  (q.  v.). 

"For  goddis  speke  in  amphibologies, 
And  for  one  sothe  they  tellin  twenty  lies.'1 

Chaucer:  Trail  us  and  Cresseide,  iv.  1,406-7. 
"Now  the  fallacies  whereby  men  deceive  others,  and 
are  deceived  themselves,  the  ancients  have  divided  into 
verbal  und  real:  of  the  verbal,  and  such  as  conclude 
from  mistakes  of  the  word,  there  are  but  two  worthy  our 
iniTation;  the  fallacy  of  equivocation  and  amphibology." 
—  Browne. •  ^'nl'.inr  Errors. 

am-phlb  -ol-6id,  a.  f  Eng.  amphibole,  and  Gr. 
t-i<l,i»= appearance.]  Having  the  appearance  of  am- 
phibole. 

am-phlb'-ol-ous,  «.  [Eng.  (tmphibol(y);  -ous. 
In  Lat.  amphibolies;  Gr.  amphibolos.~\  [AMPHI- 
BOLIA.] 
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1,  Of  actions:  Doubtful,  ambiguous. 

"Never  was  there  such  an  «.</i}>liil>itImis  quarrel;  both 
parties  declaring  themselves  for  the  king,  and  making 
use  of  his  name  in  all  their  remonstrances  to  justify  their 
actions." — Howell. 

'1.  Of  words:  Susceptible  of  a  double  construc- 
tion, though  the  meaning  of  each  word,  taken 
singly,  is  apparent. 

"An  amphibolous  sentence  is  one  that  is  capable  of  two 
meanings,  not  from  the  double  sense  of  any  of  the  words, 
but  from  its  admitting  of  a  double  construction." — 
Whately:  Logic,  9th  ed.  (1848),  bk.  iii.,  %  10. 

am-phlb  -ol-f,  s    [AMPHIBOLIA.] 

am-phl-brach,  am-phlb  -ra-chy's,  s.  [In  Ger. 
amphibrachys;  Fr.  ainphibraque;  Lat.  (iiupliihra- 
chys;  Gr.  amphibracltus— short  at  both  ends;  amphi 
=on  both  sides;  6rar/tus=short.] 

Pros.:  A  foot  of  three  syllables,  the  middle  one 
long,  and  the  first  and  third  short:  *,  *,  as  in  the 
Greek  -elai-on,  the  Latin  a  \  Us  \  ma,  or  the  English 
in  !  hil  |  man. 

am-phl-branch'-I-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  amphi=oii  both 
sides;  branchia=(l)  fink  (2)  gills,  (3)  for  bronchia  — 
the  bronchial  tubes.]  The  tonsils  and  tho  parts 
surrounding  them. 

am-ph![-$ce  -1I-9-,  s.  [Gr.  awpAifcoiI«=bollowed 
all  round,  quite  hollow;  amphi,  and  fro*7os= hollow.] 
In  Prof.  Owen's  classification,  the  first  suborder  of 
Crocodilia  (Crocodiles),  which  again  is  the  ninth 
order  of  the  class  Reptilia,  or  Reptiles. 

am-phlc  -6m-e,s.  [Lat.  (Pliny),  from  Gr.  amphi- 
komos=(as  adj.)  withnair  all  round;  (as  subst.)  an 
unidentified  precious  stone,  used  for  divination  and 
to  inspire  love.] 

Sot.:  A  genus  of  Bignoniacese  (Bigrioniads).  A. 
Emodi  and  A.  arguta,  both  from  India,  are  fine 
flowers. 

am-phl-co§'-ml-a,  s.  [Gr.  a mp At = on  both  sides; 
and  Aro$m/os=well-ordered ;  fcos»ios=order.]  A  genus 
of  ferns,  of  which  the  typical  species,  .4.  ropensis, 
is  a  fine  tree-fern,  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  high, 
growing  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in  Java, 

Am-phlc-ty'-on'-IC,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  Amphictyon; 
-ic.]  Relating  to  the  Amphictyonic  League  or  its 
members. 

"The  affairs  of  the  whole  Amphlatyonta  body  were 
transacted  by  a  congress." — Thirlwall;  Hist.  Greece,  vol.  i., 
ch.  x. 

am-phlc  -ty'-onsj,  s.  pi.  [According  to  the  Greeks, 
from  an  ancient  hero,  Amphictyon,  said  to  have 
founded  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Amhpictyonic 
associations:  but  he  seems  to  have  been  a  myth 
invented  and  named  in  order  to  explain  the  exist- 
ence of  the  association.  Doubtless  from  Gr.  am- 
phiktiones=t\iey  that  dwell  near,  next  neighbors; 
ampAi=round  about;  and  ktizo~to  people  a 
country.]  Delegates  from  twelve  of  tho  states  of 
ancient  Greece  which  entered  into  a  league  to 
protect  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and 
to  promote  peace  among  tho  confederate  states. 
The  conception  was  a  noble  one,  but.  like  the  Holy 
Alliance  in  modern  times,  the  performance  was 
of  a  different  character.  The  Amphictyonic  League 
were  chiefly  responsible  for  two  cruelly-conducted 
wars,  and  on  the  whole  exerted  an  evil  rather  than 
a  beneficial  influence.  Besides  the  association 
which  attained  such  celebrity,  and  which  met  in 
tho  spring  at  Delphi,  and  in  the  autumn  at  a  temple 
of  Demeter,  within  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  there 
were  other  ancient  Amphictyonies  of  lesser  celebrity. 

"  .  .  .  a  war  which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned  be- 
tween the  Amphictyons  and  the  town  of  Crissa."— Thirl- 
wall: Hist.  Greece,  vol.  i.,  ch.  z. 

Am-phlc'-tyMm-yS  s.  [Gr.  Amphictuonia=(\) 
the  Amphictyonic  league  or  council;  (2)  a  league 
in  general.]  The  Amphictyonic  League  or  its 
council,  as  also  any  association  of  a  similar  char- 
acter. 

"The  term  amphictyony,  which  has  probably  been 
adapted  to  the  legend,  and  would  be  more  properly 
written  amphictiony,  denotes  a  body  referred  to  a  local 
center  of  union." — Thirlwall:  Hist.  Greece,  vol.  i.  (1835), 
ch.  x.,  p.  374. 

am  -phld,  s.    [Gr.  amp/u'=around.] 

I'lt.t-tn,:  A  name  applied  by  Ucrzrlius  and  others 
to  any  compound  consisting  of  an  acid  and  a  base. 
It  is  opposed  to  Haloid  (q.  v.l. 

am -phi  de§-ma,  s.  [Gr.  amphi— on.  both  sides; 
•  -  -a  bond.] 

Xool.:  A  genus  of  orbicular,  bivalve  mottnsks, 
with  long  siphons,  and  a  large  tongue-shaped  foot. 
i  I'tnt  ili-r  Hocvcn.) 

am-phlg'-a-nious,  a.  [Gr.  am;>A/=on  both  sides, 
or  doubtful :  and  gomo0=  marriage.  I 

Bot. :  Having  no  trace  of  sexual  organs. 

am-phl-gas  -trl-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  nmphi=on  both 
sides;  and  plnr.  of  f/astrion  =  i\  sausage;  dim  in. 
from  r/rts/("r=the  belly.] 

Bot.:  Stipule-liko  appendages  at  the  base  of  the 
leaves  of  various  Jungermannias. 


amphisbaena 

am'-phl-gene,  s.  [Gr.  amphi=on  both  sides. 
and  gennao—to  engender,  to  produce;  so  called 
from  the  erroneous  belief  that  it  had  cleavage  on 
both  sides.]  A  mineral,  the  same  as  Leucito  (q.  v.). 

am-phl& -en-oiis,  a.  [Gr.«/»j>A/=on  both  sides;. 
gennau—to  engender.] 

Bot. :  Growing  all  around  an  object. 

fam-phlg  -en-yte,  s.  [From  amphigene  (f\.  v.).} 
The  name  given  in  the  parts  around  Vesuvius  to 
u  lava  occurring  there  which  has  thickly  dissem- 
inated through  it  grains  of  amphigene.  (Dana.) 

*am-phI-hex-;gL-he'-dral,  a.  fin  Fr.  amphihex- 
abdre:  from  Gr.omp/u=on  both  sides, on  two  sides; 
and  hexahedral)  from  hexahedron=o.  cube,  not  ;>. 
hexagonal  figure.] 

Crystallog.:  Hexahedral  in  two  directions;  ter- 
minating in  each  of  two  directions  witti  a  hexahe- 
dron or  cubical  figure.  (Cleaveland,  quoted  by  Web- 
ster.) 

am-phll  -6-gite,  s.  FGr.  anip/u7ogog=disputed,. 
disputable:  amphi— ou  both  sides;  logos=  .  .  dis- 
course.] A  doubtful  mineral,  if  mineral  it  be, 
called  also  didymite,  and  provisionally  placed  by 
Dana  under  Muscovite.  It  was  formerly  called  lul- 
cose  schist,  and  Dana  believes  it  probably  only  a  mica 
schist. 

am-phll  -6-gy\  s.  [Gr.  amp/u7opm=dispute,  de- 
bate, doubt:  amphi=on  both  sides,  and  logion  =  ai\ 
announcement ;  logos—a  word,  a  discourse.]  Equivo- 
cation ;  indefiniteuess  of  speech. 

am-phlm  -a-<jer,  s.  [Lat.  amphimacrus;  Gr. 
amphimakros,  as  substantive = an  amphimacer;  as 
adj.=long  at  both  ends:  amphi=on  both  side*; 
mofcros=large,  long.] 

Prosody:  A  foot  consisting  of  three  syllables,  th& 
first  long,  the  second  short,  and  the  third  long:  as- 
Gr.  eumenes,  Lat,  deftiiunt  and  Eug.  slumbering. 

am-phl-Sx'-I-dse,  s.pi.  FFromamphi&nts  (q.v.)  J 
A  family  of  fishes,  which  Owen  makes  the  only  one- 
under  his  first  sub-order  Pharyngobranchii,  or  Cir- 
rhostomi,  of  his  Order  I.,  Dermopteri.  Huxley 
regards  it  as  the  only  family  under  his  sixth  and 
last  order  of  fishes,  the  Pharyugobrauchii.  [AM- 

PHIOXOS.] 

am-pM-ox  -us,  s.  [Gr.  amphi  =  on  both  sides," 
aaru8=8han>.  So  designated  becjftise  it  tapers  at 
both  ends.]  A  genus  of  fishes  of  an  organization  so 
humble,  that  the  first  specimen  discovered  was  be- 
lieved by  Pallas  to  be  a  slug,  and  was  described  by 
him  as  the  Limax  lanceolatus.  It  is  now  called 
Amphioxus  lanceolatus.  It  is  found  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  is  a  member  also  of  tho  British  fauna. 
[AMPHIOXID.E.] 

".  .  .  so  lowly  organized  as  the  lancelet,  or  amphi- 
oxus." — Dane  in:  Descent  of  Man,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

am-phl-pneust -a,  -am -phl-pneusts,  s.  [Gr. 
amphi=on  ooth  sides,  andpneo,  fut.  pneusomai=to- 
breathe.  Double-breathers.]  An  order  of  amphibi- 
ous vertebrata  recognized  by  some  naturalists. 
They  have  branchial  organs  projecting  from  the 
sides  of  their  necks  during  their  whole  existence. 
The  lungs  are  comparatively  rudimentary.  The 
skin  is  naked.  The  order  is  divided  into  two  fami- 
lies—the Proteidee  and  Sirenidse. 

am  -phi-pod,  am'-phl-pode  («/ »#.">,  am-phlp'- 
6d-a,  am -phi-pods,  am  -phl-podes  (pl.)t  s. 
[From  Gr.  amphi=un  both  sides ;  />O«A%  genit.  podos 
=foot;  podu=feet.  Having  feet  on  both  sides.] 

A.  Sing.:  An  animal  belonging  to  the  crustaceous 
order  Amphipoda.    [See  pJural.J 

B.  Plur.:  An  order  of  Crustaceans,  consisting  of 
species  provided  with  feet  both  for  walking  and 
swimming.    They  live  in  the  water,  or  burrow  in 
the  sand,  or  are  parasitic  upon  fish.    When  they 
swim  they  lie  on  their  side.    Somej  when  on  shore, 
leap  with  agility.    Tho  order  consists  of  two  fami- 
lies, the  Hyperion  and  the  Gammaridee. 

am-phlp -od-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  amphipod;  -ous.] 
Pertaining  to  the  Amphipoda  (q.  v.). 

am-phlp  '-rl-6n.  s.  [Gr.  amphi=<m  both  sides, 
nndpr/<m=a  saw.]  A  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to 
the  order  Acanthopterygii,  and  the  family  Scieenidee. 

am-phlp -TO  style,  s.  |In  Fr.  amphiprosti/k : 
PoTt.amptiyprostyto;  ltiil.fntjif>r<tstilo;  Li^.ainph.ip- 
rosti/los;  all  from  Gr.  amphiprosti/los=}\aving  a 
double  prostyle:  am \phi=on  both  sides.  autlproKtyln* 
=having  pillars  in  front ;  pro—before,  and  stylos=a 
pillar,  j 

Arch. :  A  toinple  having  a  portico  at  either  end ;  a 
temple  with  pillars  before  and  behind,  but  none  on 
the  sides,  ((jlossogr.  A>'tn-<t.  i 

am  phl-sar  -ca,  s-  [^r.  amphi—on  all  sides ;. 
and  .s-f/r.r.  gonit.  x'/rA-ox— tlesli.  ]  A  name  applie.l  to 
fruits  which  are  syncarpous,  superior,  dry  exter- 
nally, indehiscent,  many-celled,  and  pulpy  inter- 
nally. 

am-phls-bae'-na,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  amphi» 
intiit<t  =  n  serpent  found  in  Libya,  fabled  to  have- 
two  heads,  and  in  consequence  to  be  able  to  move- 
equally  well  in  either  direction*  Gr.  (t)nphis=at,  or 
on  both  sides  ;  h<dnn=to  walk,  to  step.] 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     he're,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot_ 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try\     Syrian,      ae,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


amphisbcenidge 

1.  Myth.:   The  fabled  suako  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  just  described. 

••  With  complitMied  monsters  head  and  tail, 
Scorpion  and  asp  and  tttHithinbtrna  dire." 

Miltun;  P.L.,  bk.  s.,  523-4. 

2.  Zool. :  A  serpent-like  genus  of  lizards,  formerly 
classed  with  the  Ophidia.    The  species  are  Ameri- 
can.   They  food  on  insects,  and  are  often  seen  in 
the  vicinity  of  ant-hills. 

am-phls-bse  -nl-dse,  s,  pi.  [From  the  typical 
genus  Ainphisbcena  (q.  v.)-]  The  family  of  Sauriuns. 
of  which  the  genus  Amphisbtena  is  the  type. 
Though  really  lizards,  they  pass  through  tho 
Typhlopidte  into  tho  neighboring  order  of  Ophidia, 
or  Snakes.  They  are  cylindrical,  vermiform  animals, 
with  their  heads  no  thicker  than  their  necks,  and 
their  tails  exceedingly  short.  Their  eyes  are  small, 
mid  sometimes  concealed.  Only  in  the  genus 
rhirotes  are  there  visible  limbs.  Most  of  the  spe- 
cies are  common  in  America. 

am-phls-§i  -an§,  am-phl-scl -I,  s.  pi.  [Lat. 
amphtscii,  from  Gr.  amphiskios,  as  adj.  =  throwing 
a  shadow  both  ways;  amnhi=ou  both  sides,  and 
skia=&  shadow.]  Those  w no  live  in  that  part  of 
the  world  where,  at  one  season  of  the  year,  their 
shadows  fall  northward,  and  at  another  southward. 
In  other  words,  the  people  residing  within  the 
tropics. 

am-phls  -I-en  cock  -a-tri§e,  *.  [Fr.  amphiscien 
=  tropical  (see  AMPHISCIAXSI,  and  Eng.  cockatrice.'] 

Her.:  A  name  for  tho  mythic  animal  called  the 
Basilisk,  which  resembles  a  cockatrice,  but  is  two- 
headed  ;  the  second  head  being  affixed  to  its  tail. 
(Gloss,  of  Her.) 

am-phis-cl-i,  s.  pi.  [From  two  Greek  words  sig- 
nifying to  throw  a  shadow  both  ways.]  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  torrid  zone,  whose  shadows  aro  ca.st  to 
the  north  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  and  to  tho 
south  the  remainder. 

&m-phI-si'-lS,  am-phl-sy  -le,  s.  [Gr.  amphi= 
on  both  sides.]  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the  order  Acan- 
thopterygii  and  the  family  Fistula ridae.  They  have 
the  back  covered  with  large  scaly  plates.  Locality, 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

am-phl-sper'-ml-um,  s.  [Gr.  amphi=on  both 
!?ides,  on  all  sides ;  and  sperma=a  seed.} 

Bot . :  Professor  Link's  name  for  a  pericarp,  which 
is  of  the  same  figure  as  the  seed  it  contains. 

am-phl-stom'-a,  s.  [Gr.  amphi=on.  both  sides; 
efoma=mouth,1  A  genus  of  parasitic  worms,  which 
have  two  minute  apertures  like  mouths,  one  at  each 
end  of  their  body. 

am-phl-sy'-le.    [AMPHISZLE.] 

am-phlth'-a-lite,  s.  [In  Sw.  amfithalit.  From 
Gr.  amghithales=  il)  blooming  on  both  sides;  (2) 
flourishing,  abounding,  rich :  amp/u"=on  both  sides ; 
thalein=2  aor.  inf.  of  thalto=to  abound,  to  be  lux- 
uriant. Dana  says  that  it  is  so  called  because  it  is 
usually  surrounded  by  other  beautiful  minerals, 
though  unattractive  itself.]  A  sub-translucent  min- 
eral, of  a  milk-white  color.  Composition :  Phos- 
phoric acid,  30'06;  alumina,  48'50;  magnesia,  1'55; 
lime,  5'76 ;  and  water,  12'47.  It  occurs  in  Sweden. 

am-phl-the'-a-tral,  «.  [Eng.  amphitheater:  -al. 
In  Ger.  amphitheatrisch;  Fr.  amphithedtral ;  from 
Lat.  amphitheatralis.]  Pertaining  to  an  amphi- 
theater; resembling  an  amphitheater.  (Tooke.) 

am-phl-the -a-ter,  am-phl-the-a-tre,  s.  [In 
Dan.,  Dut.,  <fc  Gcr.  amphitheater;  Fr. amphitheatre; 
Sp.  &  Ital.  anfiteatro;  Port,  amphifheatro;  Lat. 
amphitheatrum.  From  Gr.  amphitheatron :  amphi 
=on  both  sides,  and  theatron—&  theater,  from  the- 
aomcu=tosee.] 

1.  As  tho  name  implies,  a  double  theater.  The 
ancient  theaters  were  nearly  semi-circular  in  shape ; 
or,  more  accurately,  they  were  half  ovals,  so  that 
an  amphitheater,  theoretically  consisting  of  two 
theaters,  placed  with  their  concavities  meeting  each 
othsr,  was,_  loosely  speaking,  a  nearly  circular,  or, 
mora  precisely,  an  oval  building.  Amphitheaters 
were  first  constructed  of  wood,  but  in  tho  time  of 
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sand  or  sawdust.  Tho  part  next  the  arena  was 
called  podium,  and  was  assigned  to  the  emperor, 
the  senators,  and  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  na- 
tions. It  was  separated  from  the  arena  by  an  iron 
railing  and  by  a  canal.  Behind  it  rose  tiers  of  seats, 
the  first  fourteen,  which  were  cushioned,  being  oc- 
cupied by  the  equites,  and  the  rest,  which  were  of 
bare  stone,  being  given  over  to  the  common  people. 
Except  when  it  rained,  or  was  exceedingly  hot,  the 
amphitheater  was  uncovered.  Among  the  sights 
were  combats  of  wild  beasts  and  gladiator  fights. 
Tho  Romans  built  amphitheaters  wherever  they 
went.  Remains  of  thorn  are  still  to  be  found  in 


The  Coliseum  at  Rome. 

Augustus  stone  began  to  be  employed,  Tho  place 
•where  the  exhibitions  took  place  was  called  tho 
arena  (Lat.  =  sand),  because  it  was  covered  with 


Plan  of  the  Coliseum. 

1.  Section  of  ground  plan.     2.  Section  of  first  floor. 
8.  Section  of  second  floor.      4.  Section  of  highest  gallery. 

various  parts  of  Europe;  but  the  most  splendid 
ruins  existing  are  those  of  the  Coliseum  at  Rome, 
which  was  said  to  have  held  87,000  people. 

2.  Fig- :  A  valley  surrounded  with  hills  so  as  to 
resemble  an  amphitheater. 

"  The  amphitheater  which  surrounds  the  spacious  basin 
now  exhibits  everywhere  the  signs  of  prosperity  and  civil- 
ization."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  Gardening: 

(a)  The  disposition  of  trees  or  shrubs  in  an  am- 
phitheatric  form;  their  arrangement  for  this  pur- 
pose on  a  slope,  or  with  the  smaller  ones  in  front, 
so  as  to  make  it  appear  as  if  they  were  growing  on 
a  slope. 

(ft)  The  arrangement  of  turf  in  an  amphitheatric 
form. 

am-phl-the-at'-ric,  am-phl-the-at'-rl-cal,  a. 

[Lat.  amphitheatricus  —  pertaining  to  an  amphi- 
theater.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  an  amphitheater;    exhibited  in 
an  amphitheater. 

"  In  their  amphitheatrical  glndiatures,  the  lives  of  cap- 
tives lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  vulgar."—  Gayton;  Notes  on 
D.  Quix.,  iv.  21. 

2.  In  form  resembling  an  amphitheater. 

"...  the  name  of  bay  is  justified,  as  applied  to  this 
grand  amphitheatrical  depression."  —  Darwin:  Voyage 
round  the  World,  ch.  lix. 

am-phl-the-at'-rl-cal-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  amphi- 
theatrical ;  -/#•]  In  tho  form  of  an  amphitheater. 

am'-phl-there,  .<?.  The  English  term  correspond- 
ing to  the  word  AMPHITHERIUM  (q.  v.). 

"...  we  must  travel  to  the  antipodes  for  myrme- 
cobians,  the  nearest  living  analogue  to  the  amphitheres 
and  spalacotheres  of  our  oolitic  strata." — Owen.-  ClassiJIc. 
of  Mammalia,  p.  55. 

am-phl-ther -I-I-dae,  3.  pi.  [AMPHTTHERIUM.]  A 
family  of  mammals  classed  by  Owen  with  the  In- 
sectlvora,  a  Placenta!  order,  but  possessing  some 
marsupial  affinities. 

am-phl-ther  -I-iim,  s.  [Gr.  amphi=on  both 
sides;  therion=a,  beast,  especially  one  of  the  kind 
hunted:  dimin.  of  ther=a  wild  beast.  So  called  by 
Blainville  from  the  difficulty  of  placing  it  in  the 
series,  there  having  been  discussions  whether  it  was 
a  mammal,  a  reptile,  or  even  a  fish.]  A  genus  of 
fossil  mammalia,  founded  by  Blainville  from  a  fos- 
sil jaw  found  in  Oxfordshire,  England,  in  the 
Stonesfi eld  slate,  a  sub-division  of  the  Lower  Oolite. 
The  A.  Prerostit  was  examined  by  Cuvier  in  1818, 
noticed  by  Biickland  in  1828,  and  figured  by  Prevost 
in  1825.  There  is  a  second  species,  the  A.  Broder- 
ipii  of  Owen.  (See  Owen's  British  Fossil  Jfamfitaifl 
and  Birds.} 

Am-phl-tri'-tS,  Am  -phi-trite,  s.  [In  Ger.,  &CM 
Aiuphitritt' ;  Lat.  Anif>hitrite ;  Gr.  Amphitrite=(l) 
tho  wife  of  Poseidon  (Neptune),  (2)  the  sea.] 

1.  Classic  Myth.  (See  the  etym.) 

"Or  some  enormous  whale  the  god  may  send 
(For  many  such  on  Am/ili/trifi'  attend)." 

Pope,-  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  v.,  538-9. 

2.  Zool. :   A  genus  of  animals  belonging  to   the 
class  Annelida,  and  tho  order  Tubicola.    They  have 
golden-colored  bristles,  arranged  like  combs,  or  a 
crown,  in  one  or  more  rows,  on  the  anterior  part  of 
the   head.      There   aro   very   numerous    tontacula 
round  their  months,     Some  form  light  tubes,  which 
they  carry  along  with  them. 


ample 

3.  Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  twenty-ninth  found- 
It  was  discovered  by  Marth  and  Pogson  March  lr 
1854,  the  date  on  which  Bellona  was  first  seen  by 
Luther. 

am-phlt  -r6p-al,  a.  [Gr.  amphf=on  both  sides, 
and  tropc=a  turning  round  or  about,  or  tropos=&. 
turn ;  trepo=to  turn/] 

Sot. :  Curved  round  the  body  to  which  it  belongs. 

amphitropal  embryo,  s.  An  embryo  so  curved 
as  to  have  both  apex  and  radicle  presented  to  tho 
hilum,  as  in  Reseda. 

am-phlt'-rfcp-oiis,  a.    [AMPHITROPAL.] 

Bot.:  A  term  used  in  describing  the  ovules  of 
plants. 

An  amphitropous  ovule:  One  whoso  foramina! 
and  chalazal  ends  are  transverse  with  respect  to  the 
hilum,  which  is  connected  with  the  latter  by  a  short 
rap  he. 

&m-phlt -r^-on,  s.  [Gr.  Aniphitruon=n king  of 
Thebes,  the  son  of  Alcseus  and  Hippomene.] 

1.  Lit.:  [See  Etym.]. 

2.  Fig. :  A  host,  the  giver  of  a  banquet. 

am'-phl-type,  s.  [Gr.  amphi=on  both  sides;: 
#ypo«=type.j  An  application  of  the  calotype  pro- 
cess, negative  and  positive  pictures  being  produced 
at  once. 

am-phi-tim'-a,  s.  [Gr.  amphi=on.  both  sides.] 
A  genus  of  amphibious  vertebra  ted  animals  belong- 
ing to  tho  order  Urodela  and  the  family  Amphium- 
idse.  They  have  exceedingly  elongated  bodies,  with 
the  legs  and  feet  but  slightly  developed.  One  spe- 
cies (the  A.  tmdactvlum)  has  three  toes,  another 
(the  A.  means')  has  but  two.  Tho  former  is  three 
feet  long;  the  latter  is  smaller.  A  species,  the- 
A. -Means,  commonly  called  the  Congo  suako,  is- 
found  in  the  southern  portions  of  the  United  States. 

am-phl-fim'-I-dse,  s.pl.  [AMPHIUMA.]  The  fam- 
ily of  Urodelian  Amphibia,  of  which  Amphiuma  is 
the  type.  [AMPHIUMA.] 

am-phod  -el-lte,  s.  [In  Sw.  amphodelit.']  A 
mineral,  a  variety  of  Anorthite.  Its  color  is  red- 
dish-gray or  dingy  peach-blossom  rod.  It  is  found 
in  Sweden  and  Finland.  It  is  called  also  Lepolitc. 

am'-pnor-a  (Lat.},  fam'-phor  (Eng.),  s.  [Ger.,. 
Port.,  &c.,  amphora;  Fr.  amphore,  from  Lat.  am- 
phora ;  Gr.  amphoreus;  cf.  A.  S.  amber,'} 

I.  Among  the 
Romans : 

1.  Atwo-han* 
died    vessel, 
generally  made 
of  clay,  and 
used  for  hold- 
ing   wine,  oil, 
honey,  or  even 
the   skeletons 
or  ashes  of  the 
dead. 

2.  A  liquid 
measure,    con-  ' 
taining  48  sec- 
tari,  or  nearly 
six   gallons. 
Th  e  Greek  am- 

phoreus  held  nearly  nine. 
Saxon  ambra  is  unknown. 

".  .  .  which  forbade  all  senators  and  sonaof  senators- 
from  being  the  owners  of  a  ship  of  the  burden  of  more 
than  300  amphorce." — Arnold;  Home,  ch.  xlii. 

II.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  diatomaceous  plants. 
am  -ph&r-al,    a.      [Eng.,    £CM    amphora;    -uZ.J 
Pertaining  to  or  resembling  an  amphora. 

am  -ph6r-Ic,  a.    [Eug.,  &c.,  amphora;  -tc.]    Re- 
sembling an  amphora. 
amphoric  resonance,  s. 

Med.:  A  sound  as  of  one  blowing  into  an  am- 
phora, bottle,  or  smaller  vessel,  heard  in  certam 
circumstances  in  auscultation  of  the  lungs. 

am-plth'-o-e,  s.  [From  Amphithoe,  one  of  the- 
Nereids.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Amphipodous  Crustacean-. 
am -pie,  a.    [In  Fr.   ample;  Sp.  amplio;   Port.. 
amplo;  Ital.  ampio.    From  Lat.  ampins*] 
I    Large,  wide,  great.     Used  specially — 
1.  Of  material  things  or  of  space: 
(a)  Spacious,  roomy ;  widely  extended. 

"...     and  all  the  people  in  that  amjtle.  lions." 

Spenser. -  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  4ft, 
"And  Mycalessiii's  ample  piny  plain." 

Pope:  limner'*  Iliad,  bk.  ii.,  593. 
"Their  cliffs  above  and  ampin  buy  below." 

Ibiil.,  IJHI. 
"An  ample  forest  or  a  fair  domain." 

Ibid.,  bk.  xx.,  223,  ±>4. 
(6)  Large  in  material  bulk. 

"O'er  the  smooth  surface  of  an  ample  crng." 

Wurdxieorth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 


Amphorse. 

Tho    capacity  of   the: 


1)611,     bo"y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  --  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  —  suus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del_ 


ampleness 


2.  Of  the  mind   or  spirit:     Great  intellectually, 
tnoraUy,  or  both ;  of  vast  courage. 

"Thy  soul  as  ample  as  thy  bounds  are  small, 
Kiuiur'st  the  brunt,  and  dar*st  defy  them  all." 

Cowper;  Expostulation. 

3.  Of  wealth  or  its  distribution : 
(a)  "Large  in  amount. 

"  The  other  fifteen  were  to  be  unplaced  noblemen  and 
:gentlemen  of  ample  fortune  and  high  character." — Jtfac- 
•aulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 
(6)  Liberal;  munificent. 

"Extended  Phrygia  own'd  thy  ample  reign, 
And  all  fair  Lesbos'  blissful  seats  contain." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xxiv.,  685-6. 

"  When  men  lived  in  a  grander  way, 
With  ampler  hospitality." 
Longfellow:  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn;  Prelude. 

4.  Of  style  in  speaking  or  writing:  Copious,  dif- 
fuse ;  not  concise. 

"His  confessions  during  his  imprisonment  were  free 
•and  ample," — Fronde:  Hist.  Eng.,  pt.  ii.,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  xiv. 

II.  Fully  sufficient,  if  not  even  more  than  enough. 

"...  ample  and  conclusive  evidence." — Darwin:  De- 
scent of  Man,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i. 

"Foreign  nations  did  ample  justice  to  his  great  quali- 
ties,"— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xi. 

^1  Crabb  says  of  the  difference  between  ample, 
.spacious,  and  capacious:  "Ample  is  figuratively 
employed  for  whatever  is  extended  in  quantity: 
spacious  is  literally  used  for  whatever  is  extended 
in  space ;  capacious  isliterally  and  figuratively  em- 
ployed to  express  extension  in  both  quantity  and 
space.  Stores  are  ample,  room  is  ample,  an  allow- 
ance is  ample'  a  room,  a  house,  or  a  garden,  is 
spacious;  a  vessel  or  hollow  of  any  kind  is  capa- 
cious; the  soul,  the  mind  and  the  heart  are  capa- 
fious.  What  is  ample  suffices  and  satisfies :  it 
imposes  no  constraint.  What  is  spacious  is  tree 
•and  open ;  it  does  not  confine.  What  is  capacious 
readily  receives  and  contains ;  it  is  liberal  and  gen- 
•erous.  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

am>ple-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ample;  -ness.']  The  qual- 
ity of  being  ample. 

"Impossible  it  is  for  a  person  of  my  condition  to  pro- 
duce anything  in  proportion  either  to  the  ampleness  of 
-the  body  you  represent,  or  of  the  places  you  bear." — 
Itenffc. 

am-plex-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  amplej.'us=an  embrac- 
ing; amplector=to  embrace.]  An.  embrace. 

"...  the  amplexation  of  those  sacred  feet.  .  ." — 
Ep.  Hall.  Contempl.  on  the  Resurrection. 

am-plex'-I-caul,  tam-ple'x-l-caur-ent,  adj. 
[Lat.  amplector=to  embrace,  and  caulis=thQ  stem 
•of  a  plant.] 

Bot. :  Embracing  the  stem,  clasping  the  stem ;  as 
the  base  of  the  leaves  in  some  cases  does.  Exam- 
ple :  Hyoscyamus  niger. 

am'-pll-ate,  v.  t.  [In  Sp.  &  Port,  ampliar;  Ital. 
•ftmpliare;  from  Lat.  amplio.]  To  make  wider,  to 
•extend,  to  enlarge. 

"He  shall  look  upon  it,  not  to  traduce  or  extenuate,  but 
"to  explain,  and  dilucidate,  to  add  and  ampliate." — 
Jirowne. 

tam-pll-a'-tion,  *.  [In  Fr.  ampliation;  Sp. 
-ftmpliacion;  Port,  ampliafao;  Ital.  ampliazione; 
from  Lat.  ampliatio.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Enlargement,  extension. 

"Odious  matters  admit  not  of  an  ampliation,  but  ought 
to  be  restrained  and  interpreted  in  the  mildest  sense."— 
jlyliffe's  Parergon, 

2.  Diffuseness ;  amplification  of  style. 

"The  obscurity  of  the  subject,  and  the  prejudice  and 
•prepossession  of  most  readers,  may  plead  excuse  for  any 
ampliations  or  repetitions  that  may  be  found,  whilst  I 
labor  to  express  myself  plain  and  full." — Hulder. 

B.Law:  Deferring  of  judgment  till  a  case  has 
"been  more  fully  examined. 

IF  AMPLIFICATION  is  now  generally  used  in  its 
stead. 

am'-pll-fi-cate,  v.  t.  [In  Sp.  &  Port,  amplificar; 
Ital.  amplificare;  from  Lat.  amplifico.]  To  am- 
plify, to  enlarge,  to  extend. 

am-pll-fi-ca'-tlon,  s.  [In  Fr. amplification;  Sp. 
•amplificacion ;  Port,  ampiijicac.ao ;  Ital.  amplifica- 
xione;  from  Lat.  amplificatio.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Gen.:  Enlargement  or  extension  of  space,  or  of 
-a  material  object.    Specially*  an  enlargement  of 
thn  ordinary  size  of  an  object  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscope. 

"  The  degree  of  the  amplification  of  the  one-fiftieth  ob- 
ject-glass made  for  me.  .  ." — Beale;  Bioplasm  (1872),  §3. 

2.  Specially:  In  the  same  sense  as  No.  II.  (Rhet.) 
".    .    .,   elaborate  amplifications,  in  which  epithet  rises 

«bove  epithet  in  wearisome    climax." — Macaulay;    Hist, 
t'.ng.,  ch.  VI. 
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II.  Rhet. :  A  descent  to  minute  particulars  in  a 
narrative,  so  as  to  lengthen  it  unduly ;  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  subject  in  many  lights,  when  a  smaller 
number  would  better  answer  the  purpose ;  the  em- 
ployment of  a  multitude  of  words  where  a  few 
would  be  more  effective ;  copiousness  of  language. 

am'-pll-fled,  pa.  par.    [AMPLIFY.] 

am  -pll-f I-er,  *am  -ply'-fy-er,  s.  [Eng.  am- 
plify; -er.] 

1.  One  who  enlarges  any  space  or  any  material 
object. 

"...  the  wonderfull  tyranny  which  should  folowe 
in  ye  great  cytie  Rome  wherof  they  were  the  fyrst  amply- 
fyers.  — Bale:  English  Votaries,  pt.  ii.,  Pref. 

2.  One  who  uses  amplification  in  rhetoric.    [AM- 
PLIFICATION.] 

"Dorillaus  could  need  no  amplifier's  mouth  for  the 
highest  point  of  praise."— Sidney. 

am'-pll-fy,  r.  t.  &  i.  [In  Fr.  amplifier.  From 
Lat.  atnplus  =  ample ;  facio  =  to  make.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  enlarge  or  extend  a  space,  any  material 
substance,  or  an  object  of  sense.    Spec.,  to  enlarge 
the  size  or  an  object  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope ; 
or  to  increase  sound  by  reflection  from  a  concave 
mirror. 

"All  concaves  that  proceed  from  more  narrow  to  more 
broad,  do  amplify  the  sound  at  the  coming  out." — Bacon. 

2.  To  enlarge  or  extend  anything  not  material  in 
its  composition. 

(a)  Generally: 

"  .    .    .    is  '  t  not  meet 
That  I  did  amplify  my  judgment  in 
Other  conclusions?" 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 
"  I  tell  thee.  fellow, 
Thy  general  is  my  lover;  I  have  been 
The  book  of  his  good  acts;  whence  men  have  read 
His  fame  unparallel'd,  haply  amplified." 

Shakesp.:  Coriol.,  v.  2, 

(6)  Specially:  In  the  same  sense  as  No.  II. 
"  He  further  supposes  that  these  brief  notices  were  a»i- 
plified  by  the  historians,  upon  their  own  conjectures." — 
Lewis:  Credibility  of  the  Early  Soman  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xii., 
pt.  ii.,  §  19,  vol.  ii.,  p.  95. 
II.  Technically: 

RItet.:  To  enlarge  on  any  subject;  to  descend  to 
minute  particulars  in  a  narrative;  to  use  a  super- 
fluity of  arguments  in  a  debate ;  to  employ  a  dif- 
fuseness  of  style  in  writing ;  to  exaggerate. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  speak  or  write  diffusely. 

"I  have  (as  I  think  I  formerly  told  you)  a  very  good 
opinion  of  Mr.  Howe's  sixth  book  of  Lucau;  indeed,  he 
amplifies  too  much,  as  well  as  Brebceuf,  the  famous 
French  imitator."— Pope:  Letter  to  B.  Cromwell  (1710). 

Ii"  It  is  sometimes  followed  by  on. 

"  When  you  affect  to  amplify  on  the  former  branches  of 
a  discourse,  you  will  often  lay  a  necessity  upon  yourself  of 
contracting  the  latter,  and  prevent  yourself  in  the  most 
important  part  of  your  design." — Warts :  Logic. 

2.  To  exaggerate ;   to  speak  or  write  hyperbolic- 
ally. 

'*  Homer  amplifies,  not  invents;  and  as  there  was  really  a 
people  called  Gyclopeans,  so  they  might  be  men  of  great 
stature,  or  giants." — Pope's  Odyssey. 

am'-pll-fy-lng,  pr.  par.    [AMPLIFY.] 


ampul 

IV.  Copiousness,  superabundance  of  words. 

"You  should  say  everything  which  has  a  proper  and 
direct  tendency  to  this  end;  always  proportioning  the 
amplitude  of  your  matter,  and  the  fullness  of  your  dis- 
course, to  your  great  design;  the  length  of  your  time,  to 
the  convenience  of  your  hearers." — Watts:  Logic. 

B.  Technically: 

I.  A'af.    Phil.:     Breadth,  width,  extent.    (Used 
specially  of  anything  which  oscillates  or  vibrates.) 

"Technically  speaking,  the  amplitudes  of  the  oscil- 
lations are  increased." — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science,  3d  ed., 
viii.,  2,  p.  176. 

"...  to  determine  by  measure  the  amplitudes  of  the 
vibrations  of  particles  of  air  in  a  wave  of  sound."- — Prof. 
Airy:  Sound  (1868),  p.  148. 

"But  the  ultimate  amplitude  of  the  recoil  is  soon 
attained."— Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science,  3d  ed.,  i.,  24. 

II.  Gunnery:    The  amplitude  of  the  range  of  a 
projectile  is  the   distance  it  traverses   measured 
along  the  horizontal  line  subtending  the  parabolic 
curve  along  which  it  moved  in  its  flight.    It  is  now 
in  general  more  simply  termed  the  range  of  a  gun. 

III.  Astron. :  The  angular  distance  from  the  east 
point  of  a  heavenly  body  at  the  moment  of  its  ris- 
ing, or  from  the  west  point  at  the  instant  when  it 
sets.    Depending,  as  it  does,  on  the  declination  of 
the  heavenly  body  and  the  latitude  of  the  place,  the 
sine  of  the  amplitude  is  equal  to  the  sine  or  the 
decimation,  divided  by  the  cosine  of  the  latitude. 
The  amplitude  of  the  fixed  stars  remains  unaltered 
during  the  year ;  that  of  the  sun,  on  the  contrary, 
greatly  varies:  standing  at  nothing  at  the  vernal 
and  autumnal  equinoxes,  and  39"  44'  in  the  latitude 
of  London  at  the   summer   and   winter  solstices. 
Amplitude,  measured  when  the  sun  or  a  star  rises, 
is  called  ort ive,  or  eastern;  and  that  when  it  sets, 
occiduous,  or  western.    If  a  star  rise  north  of  the 
east  point,  its  ortivo  amplitude  is  northern,  and  its 
occiduous  amplitude  southern,  and  vice  rersQ,.    The 
azimuth  of  a  heavenly    body  is    the  complement 
of  its  amplitude. 

Magnetic  amplitude  is  an  amplitude  measured 
not  from  the  true,  but  from  the  magnetic  east  or 
west. 

amplitude  compass,  s.  A  compass  designed  to 
aid  in  measuring  the  amplitude  of  the  sun  or  other 
celestial  body  at  its  rising  or  setting. 

am'-ply1,  adv.    [Eng.  ample;  -ly.~] 

1.  Largely,  liberally. 

"  For  whose  well-being, 
So  amply,  and  with  hands  so  liberal, 
Thou  hast  provided  all  things." 

.Milton:  P.L.,  bk.  vUL 

2.  Quite,  completely. 

"  But  shallow  cisterns  yield 

A  scanty  short  supply: 
The  morning  sees  them  amply  fill'd, 
At  evening  they  are  dry." 

Cowper:  Guion's  Living  Water. 

"The  pledge  which  he  had  given  had  therefore  been 
amply  redeemed." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  zzv. 

3.  Copiously ;  in  detail. 

"  Some  parts  of  a  poem  require  to  be  amply  written,  and 
with  all  the  force  and  elegance  of  words;  others  must  be 
cast  into  shadows,  that  is,  passed  over  in  silence,  or  but 
faintly  touched." — Dryden:  Dufresnoy. 


•J  ...    .      -          *ampf-man,  s.   [Sw.  amtman:  Dan.  antmand= 

am  -pll-tude,  S.     [In  Fr.  &  Port,  ampll tude;  Sp.     K.,ilifp*l     ThoriistnHian  nf  R  cn<srtfi       (flrntrk) 

amplitud;Ital.amplitudine.   From  Lat, amplitudo    baUltt-J    llle  custodian  ol  a  casue.    {.act 
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=  (i.)  width,  breadth,  size,  bulk,  (ii.)  Of  moral 
qaulities, &c. ;  (1)  greatness;  (2)  dignity,  grandeur: 
(3)  Rhetoric,  copiousness.  From  tt»i/>/its=ample.J 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Of  space  or  of  material  things: 

1.  Width,  breadth,  extent. 

"Whatever  I  look  upon,  within  the  amplitude  of  heaven 
and  earth,  is  evidence  of  human  ignorance."— Glanrille, 

2.  Size,  bulk,  largeness,  greatness. 

"Men  should  learn  how  severe  a  thing  the  true  inquisi- 
tion of  nature  is,  and  accustom  themselves,  by  the  light 
of  particulars,  to  enlarge  their  minds  to  the  aniflitmic 
of  the  world,  and  not  reduce  the  world  to  the  narrowness 
of  their  minds." — Bacon. 

"...  the  amplitude  of  the  largest  is  probably  a 
hundred  times  that  of  the  smallest." — Tyndall:  Frag,  of 
Science,  3d  ed.,  vii.  137. 

II.  Of  the  mind:     Breadth,  comprehensiveness, 
capacity,  greatness,  largeness. 

"  But  in  truth  that  amplitude  and  acuteness  of  intel- 
lect, .  .  ." — Macaiilay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

"...  amplitude  of  comprehension  .  .  ." — Ibid., 
ch.  xiv. 

III.  Of  the  position  or  resources  of  an  individual 
or  -I  <-niiit»  unity  : 

(a)  Power,  splendor,  dignity, 

"...  but  in  the  great  frame  of  kingdoms  and  com- 
monwealths, it  is  the  power  of  princes  or  estates  to  add 
amfilitnde  and  greatness  to  their  kingdoms." — Bacon: 
»sf (»/.•«,  Civ.  and  JIur.,  ch.  z.xix. 

(6)  Sufficiency,  abundance,  or  overabundance. 


"  Before  my  departing,  I  tcok  an  attestation  froni  the 
<ni'j-fi."in  of  the  castle,  of  the  good  order  and  discipline 
that  was  kept  by  us  there."—  Monro's  Exped.,  pt.  ii.,  9, 10. 

am'-piil,  *am'-p6l-f  (Eng.),  am'-piil-la  (Lot.), 
8.  (Ampulla  has  the  pi.  ampultce.)  [A.  S.  ampulle, 
ampoUe*  ampelle=a  vial,  bottle,  or  flagon ;  Fr.  am- 
poule; Sp.  &  Ital.  ampolla:  Port,  empola:  all  from 
Lat.  ampulla  =  &  nearly  globular  vessel;  a  glass 
or  earthenware  flask  bellying  out  like  a  jug,  used 
especially  to  hold  unguents, 
perfumes,  &c.  Perhaps  from 
amp=^amb,ambi.  Gr.amphi 
=  aroundj  and  Lat.  olla  = 
a  pot  or  jar.]  [  AMPHORA.] 

A.  In  the  forms  ampul, 
ampoly,  and  ampulla : 

Eccles.:  One  of  the  sacred 
vessels  used  at  the    altar. 
Such  vials  were  employed 
for   holding   the  oil   for 
chrismation,  as   also   that 
for  consecration,  corona- 
tion, enclosing  the  relics  of 
saints,  and  similar  purposes.     [See  AMPULLA.] 
"And  nls  he  in  his  celle  sate, 
He  saw  a  fend  ga  bi  the  gate, 
And  boystes  on  him  sell  he  bare, 
And  ampolies  also  leche  ware." 

JUS.  Coll.  Med.,  Edinb.     (Boucher.) 

B.  In  the.  form  ampulla  only: 

I.  Biol.:  Any  membranous  bag  shaped  like  a 
leathern  bottle. 


Ampullae. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    ter,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
•or,     w'dre,     wolf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try",     Syrian.      SB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


ampullaceous 

II.  Specially: 

1.  Anat.:  A  dilatation  occurring  in  each  of  the 
semi-circular  canals  of  the  ear. 

**  Each  is  dilated  at  one  end  into  an  ampulla  of  more 
than  twice  the  diameter  of  the  tube."— Todd  &  Bowman  .- 
Physiol.  Anat.,  ii.,  p.  74. 

III.  Botany: 

1.  One  of  the  little  flasks  composed  of  metamor- 
phosed leaves  found  on  certain  water-plants,  such 
as  Utricularia.    It  is  called  also  Ascidium  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  spongiole  of  a  root, 
am-pul-la'-ceous,  a.    [Lat.  ampullaceus;  from 

ampulla  (q.  v.).]  Pertaining  to  an  ampulla  (q.  v.) ; 
resembling  a  little  flask  or  bladder. 

am-pul-lar  -I-a,  s.  [From  Lat.  ampulla.']  A 
genus  of  Mollusks,  of  the  family  Paludinidte.  Its 
English  name  is  Apple-shell  or  Idol-shell.  The 
shell  is  globular,  with  a  small  spire,  and  a  large 
ventricose  body.  The  known  species  have  been  esti- 
mated at  136.  They  occur  in  South  America,  tho 
West  Indies,  Africa  and  India,  in  lakes  and  estu- 
aries. They  are  fine  large  shells,  occurring,  as  a 
rule,  in  fresh  water,  though  species  are  found  in 
Egypt,  in  Lake  Mareotis,  which  is  a  salt-water 
lagoon,  and  in  India,  among  marine  shells,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus. 

am  -pu-tate,  v.  t.  [In  Dan.  amputere;  Fr.  am- 
puter;  Port,  amputar;  Lat.  amputo,  -aw,  -atum; 
puto=to  prune,  to  cleanse.  From  the  root  pu,  in 
Latin  purus;  Sansc.  pu=to  purify.] 

1.  Surgery :   To  cut  off.    (Used   especially  of  a 
limb,  or  the  portion  of  a  limb.) 

"  Amongst  the  cruisers  it  was  complained  that  their  sur- 
geons were  too  active  in  amputating  fractured  members." 
—  Wiseman;  Surgery. 

2.  Gardening:  To  prune  trees. 

am  -pu-ta-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [AMPUTATE.] 
am  -pu-ta-tlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.    [AMPUTATE.] 
am-pu-ta  -tion,  s.    [Eng.  amputate;   -ion.     In 
Ger.  &  Fr.  amputation;  Port,  amputacao;  Ital.  am- 
putazione;  all  from  Lat.  ampufatio=a  cutting  or 
lopping  off ;  amputo=to  cut  away  or  off.] 

"Amputation  is  not  unfrequently  advisable  in  order  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  gangrene."— Miller:  Surgery 
(18G4-),  p.  149. 

1.  Surgery :  Tho  act  of  cutting  off  a  limb,  or  a  por- 
tion of  a  limb. 

2.  Gardening:  The  pruning  or  dressing  of  vines, 
&c.     (Dyche,  1758.) 

*am  -pute,  v.  t.  [Lat.  amputo.']  [AMPUTATE.]  To 
cut  off.     (Cockeram.) 
am'-py^x,  s.    [Gr.  ampyx=a  band  or  fillet.] 

1.  A  band  or  fillet  used  by 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
women  for  binding  their  front 
hair:  a  head-band. 

2.  A  similar  head-band  for 
elephants  and  horses.  Homer 
describes  the  steeds   of   the 
god  of  war  as  thus  adorned. 

am-ri  -ta,  s.  &  a.  [Sansc. 
amrut  =  the  water  of  immor- 
tality, nectar;  amar=dmmor- 
tal:  a,  like  the  Gr.  a,  priv., 
and  mruta  =  dying ;  cognate 
with  Lat.  morior  =  to  die ; 
mors= death.] 

1.  Hindoo  Myth. :  A  fabled  celestial  tree,  bearing 
ambrosial  fruit. 

"The  divine  Amrita  tree 
That  blesses  heaven's  inhabitants 
With  fruits  of  immortality." 

Moore;  Light  of  the  Harem. 

2.  The  largest  and  finest  kind  of  Rose-Applf-  or 
Jamb  (Jambosa  vulgar  is),  a  fruit-bearing  tree  of 
the  Myrtle  order. 

Ams-dor  -fl-an§,  s.  [From  Nicholas  Amsdorf, 
their  leader.] 

Church  Hi-st. :  A  German  Protestant  sect  in  the 
sixteenth  century  who,  with  their  chief,  are  said  to 
have  maintained  that  good  works  are  not  only  un- 
profitable, but  are  obstacles  to  salvation.  Amsdorf* 
made  this  assertion  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  and 
does  not  seem  to  have  meant  much  more  by  it  than 
to  enforce  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  "that 
a  man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the 
law"  (Rom.  iii.  28). 

am-SO'-nl-a,  s.  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  order  Apocynaccpe,  or  Dogbanes.  The  species 
are  pretty,  and  are  easily  propagated.  They  are  in- 
digenous in  North  America. 

*amt,  s.    [AXT.] 

a-muck  .  a-mok  ,  s.  [It  has  no  connection  with 
the  English  word  muck;  but  is  from  the  Malay 
am«fc=engaging  furiously  in  battle,  attacking  with 
desperate  resolution,  rushing  in  a  state  of  frenzy  to 
the  commission  of  indiscriminate  murder.  (See  the 
def.)  Applied  to  an  animal  or  a  man  in  a  state  of 
violent  rage.  (Marsden:  Malayan  Diet.,  1812.)]  In 
such  a  state  as  that  described  above.  Used  only  in 
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the  expression  To  run  a  muck  or  amuck*  which 
means  to  rush,  under  the  influence  of  opium  or 
ubhang"  (an  intoxicating  drug  made  from  hemp), 
out  of  one's  house  into  the  street,  armed  with  a 
sword,  a  dagger,  or  other  lethal  weapon,  and  kill 
every  one — mail,  woman,  or  child — who  cannot  with 
sufficient  promptitude  escape.  This  maniacal  and 
inhuman  method  of  venting  rage  is  mostly  confined 
to  the  Malays ;  or  if  practiced  by  other  races,  it 
scarcely  ever  passes  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan world. 
U  To  run  amuck:  To  fall  foul  of.  (Lit.  &fig.) 

am  -u-let,  s,  [In  Dan.,  Dut.,  &  Ger.  amulet;  Fr. 
amulette;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  amuleto;  Lat.  amu- 
letum.  From  Arab.  hamalet='du  amulet;  hamala 
=to  carry.] 

1.  Lit. ;  Anything  hung  around  the  neck,  placed 
like  a  bracelet  on  the  wrist,  or  otherwise  attached 
to  the  person,  as  an 

imagined  preservative 
against  sickness, 
"witchcraft,"  or  other 
evils.  Amulets  were 
common  in  the  ancient 
world,  and  they  are  so 
yet  in  nations  where 
ignorance  prevails. 
Thus  an  observant  vis- 
itor to  a  school  in 
India  may  see  many  a 
pupil  with  a  piece  of 
ordinary  string  tied 
bracelet-fashion 
round  one  or  both  of 
his  wrists.  This  is  an  Amulets, 

amulet,  or   talisman, 

which  naving  been  blessed  by  a  Brahman,  has  then 
been  sold  forhaliaruoee  (about  twenty-four  cents), 
or  even  for  a  rupee  itself,  as  a  sure  preservative 
against  fever.  [See  TALISMAN,  CHARM.] 

"...  the  little  images  of  the  tutelar  deities,  even  the 
earrings,  probably  considered  as  amulets  or  talismans, 
were  taken  away  and  buried." — Milman:  Hist,  of  Jews, 
3d  ed.,  vol.  i.,  p.  36. 

"  How  could  she  thus  that  gem  forget? 
Her  mother's  sainted  amulet." 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  ii.  5. 

2.  Fig. :  A  preservative  against  sin. 

"...    thou  hadst  an  amulet 
In  the  loved  image,  graven  on  thy  heart, 
Which  would  have  saved  thee  from  the  tempter's  art." 
Moore:  Lalla  Rookh;  Veiled  Prophet. 

am-u-let'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  amulet ;  -ic.]  Pertaining 
to  an  amulet. 

ta-miir'-ca>  s.  [In  Ital.  amurca  and  morchia; 
Lat.  amurca;  Gr.  amorge,  amorges=ihe  watery 
part  which  flows  out  when  olives  are  pressed ;  oil- 
lees:  amergo=to  pluck  or  pull.  (Never  used  of 
liquids.)]  Oil-lees;  a  lye  made  of  oil. 

"  Though  grain,  that  toucheth  oil  or  fat,  receiveth  hurt, 
yet  the  steeping  of  it  in  the  dregs  of  oil,  when  it  beginneth 
to  putrefy,  which  they  call  amurca,  is  thought  to  assure  it 
against  worms." — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  Cent,  vii.,  §  670. 

*a-mur-cos'-l-tj,  s.  [From  Lat.  amurca  (q.  v.).] 
The  quality  or  qualities  inherent  in  the  lees  of  any 
substance. 

*a-mur'-cous,  a.    [Eng.  amurca;  -ous.'] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  lees  of  oil.    (Ash.) 

2.  Foul  with  the  dregs  of  anything. 

a-mu  §-a,-ble,  a.  [Eng.  amuse;  -able.  In  Fr. 
amusable.~\  Capable  of  being  amused. 

a-mu§  e,  v.  i.  &  t.     [Eng.  muse,  v.  i. ;  Fr.  amuser 
=to  divert;  from  muser=to  loiter,  to  trifle;  Ital. 
musare= to  lounge;  Ger.  mflsstV/=idle.] 
fA.  Intransitive: 

To  muse,  to  think,  to  reflect;  to  be  absent  in 
mind,  owing  to  the  concentration  of  the  attention 
on  the  thoughts  with  which  one  is  occupied  at  the 
time. 

"  Or  in  some  pathless  wilderness  amusing, 
Plucking  the  mossy  bark  of  some  old  tree." 

Lee;  Jun.  Brut. 

B.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  cause  to  muse;  to  occupy  or  engage  the 
attention,  and  consequently  to  divert  it  from  other 
objects. 

"  Being  amused  with  grief,  fear,  and  fright,  he  could  not 
find  a  house."— Fuller:  Ch.  Hist,  of  Britain,  bk.  ii.,  §  14 

"Such  a  religion  as  should  afford  both  sad  and  solemn 
objects  to  amuK*  and  affect  the  pensive  part  of  the  soul." 
—South:  Sermons. 


amyelous 


delude  by  vain  promises,  or  expectations,  or  pre- 
tenses ;  to  cheat,  to  deceive. 

"  Bishop  Henry,  on  the  other  side,  amused  her  with 
dubious  answers,  and  kept  her  in  suspense  for  some  days." 
— Swift:  Character  of  K.  Stephen. 


"  And  then  for  the  Pharisees,  whom  our  Saviour  repre- 
sents as  the  very  vilest  of  men,  and  the  greatest  of  cheats^ 
we  have  them  mnitsiny  the  world  with  pretenses  of  a  more- 
refined  devotion,  while  their  heart  was  at  that  time  in 
their  neighbor's  coffers." — South:  Sermons,  ii.  163. 

^f  In  this,  as  in  other  senses,  it  is  sometimes  used 
reciprocally,  when  it  means  to  deceive  or  delude 
one's  self  with  some  vain  imagination, 

"  They  think  they  see  visions,  and  are  arrived  to  some 
extraordinary  revelations :  when,  indeed,  they  do  but 
dream  dreams,  and  amuse  themselves  with  the  fantastic 
ideas  of  a  busy  imagination." — More:  Decay  of  Piety. 

3.  To  entertain  or  divert  the  mind :  to  inspire  it 
with  agreeable  emotions ;  in  general,  though  not 
always,  attended  with  mirth. 

"Amiis'd  at  ease,  the  godlike  man  they  found, 
Pleas'd  with  the  solemn  harp's  harmonious  sound." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  ii.,  245,  246. 

"With  these  went  all  who  live  by  amusing  the  leisure- 
of  others,  from  the  painter  and  the  comic  poet,  down  to- 
the  rope-dancer  and  the  merry  andrew." — Macuulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  i. 

a-mu'§ed,  pa.  par.    [AMUSE.] 

"Amused  spectators  of  this  bustling  stage." 

Cowper:  Task,  bk.  v. 

ta-mu  §-ee,  s,  [ Eng.  amuse ;  -ee.~\  The  persoit 
amused,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  amuser. 

"...  given  the  amuser,  the  amusee  must  also  be 
given." — Carlyle:  Heroes,  Lect.  IIL 

a-mu  §e-ment,  s.  [Eng.  amuse;  -ment.  In  Fr. 
amusement.! 

*1.  Subjectively :  An  occupation  of  the  attention ;. 
the  state  of  being  in  a  reverie. 

"Here  I  put  my  pen  into  the  ink-horn,  and  fell  into  a 
strong  and  deep  amusement,  revolving  in  my  mind  with 
great  perplexity  the  amazing  changes  of  our  affairs."— 
Fleetwood:  Pref,  to  Lay  Baptism. 

2.  Objectively :  Whatever  is  fitted  to  engage  the- 
attention ;  to  divert  it  from  other  objects  of  contem- 
plation ;  to  inspire  it  with  pleasing  and  even  mirth- 
ful emotions,  or  to  delude  it  with  vain  expectations- 

"  In  a  just  way  it  is  lawful  to  deceive  the  august  enemy, 
but  not  to  lie  ;  that  is,  by  stratagems  and  semblances  of 
motions,  by  amusements  and  intrigues  of  actions,  by  am- 
bushes and  wit,  by  simulation  and  dissimulation."  — 
Jeremy  Taylor;  Doctor  fJubitantum,  bk.  iii.,  c.  2. 

"...  his  favorite  amusements  were  architecture  and 
gardening."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

amusement-monger,  s.      One   who   deals   in- 
amusement  as  in  an  article  of  merchandise.     One- 
who  caters  for  the  amusement  of  the  public. 
"  Next,  busy  actor  on  a  meaner  stage, 
Amusement-monger  of  a  trifling  age, 
Illustrious  histrionic  patentee." 

Cowper:  Valediction. 

a-ma§'-e*r, «.  [Eng. amuse;  -er.  In  Fr. amuseur.] 
One  who  amuses.  (Cotgrave.) 

*am-u-8)ett  e,  s.     [Fr.=child's  play.]     A  small 
one-pounder  cannon,  designedj  on  account  of  its- 
lightness,  to  be  used  in  mountain  warfare. 
a-mu§'-Ing,pr.  par.  &  a.    [AMUSE.] 
"  I  have  the  greatest  proof  in  nature  at  present  of  th& 
amusing  power  of  poetry,  for  it  takes  me  up  so  entirely, 
that  I  scarce  see  what  passes  under  my  nose,  and  hear 
nothing  that  is  said  about  me." — Pope.-  Letter  to  Jervas 
(1714). 

"...    and  with  a  strange, 
Amusing,  yet  uneasy  novelty    .    .    ." 

Wordsworth;  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

a-mu  (J-Ing-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  amusing;  -Zy.]  In  an 
amusing  manner.  (Toad's  Johnson.) 

fa-mu  §-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  amuse;  -ive.]  Which 
amuses  the  mind. 

"  Whose  lofty  elms  and  venerable  oaks 
Invite  the  rook,  who,  high  amid  the  boughs, 
In  early  spring  his  airy  city  builds, 
And  ceaseless  caws  amust've." 

Thomson:  Seasons;  Spring. 

ta-mu  Ef-Ive-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  amusive;  -ly.]  In  a 
manner  to  give  amusement. 

"A  south-easterly  wind  succeeded,  blowing  fresh,  and 
murmuring  amusivdy  among  the  pines." — Chandler; 
Trav.  into  Greece,  p.  12. 

*a'-my\  *a -mey^e,  s.  [Fr.  ami— a.  friend.]  A 
friend,  a  lover,  a  sweetheart. 

"  Scheo  saide  heo  was  ameye 
To  Ammon,  the  god  of  pleye." 

Alisaunder,  i.  50. 

"  For  he  saide,  in  that  nyght  Ammon 
Scholde  come  to  theo  hidy 
And  boon  hire  leof  umy. 

Ibid.,  i.  376.    (Boucher.) 

*a-m^d'-ward,  adv.    [AMIDVAKD.] 

a-niy'-el-OUS,  a.  [.fir.  f/muefos^  without  marrow; 
a,  priv.,  and  mue2o0«marrow.J 

Med. :  A  term  applied  to  or  descriptive  of  a  foetus 
in  which  the  spinal  cord  is  absent. 


boll,     bo"y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     gilin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  snan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 


amygdalae 

a-mf  g  -dal-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  amygdala,  pi.  amyg- 
flalce=an  almond.  In  Fr.  ami/dales  (pi.);  Port. 
>amygdalas  (pi.).]  The  tonsils,  or  what  are  popu- 
larly called  the  "almonds"  of  the  throat. 

a-myg -dal-ate,  a.  &s.  [Mediaeval  Lat.  ami/g- 
•dalatum,  s. ;  from  Lat.  amygdala,  amygdalum,  or 
<imygdalus=thQ  almond.]  [tsee  ALMOND.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Composed  of  almonds. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  An  artificial  milk,  or  emulsion  made  of  blanched 
almonds. 

•J.  Chem.:  A  salt  whose  acid  is  the  amygdalic. 

a-my'g-dal  -e-se,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.  amygdalus 
(q.  v.).]  An  old  sub-order  of  Rosacese,  elevated  by 
Lindley  into  his  order  Drupaceae,  or  Almond-worts. 
[DEUPACKS:.] 

a-my'g-dar-lc,  a.  [Lat.  amygdalus;  Eng.  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  plants  of  the  genus  Amygdalus. 

amygdallc  acid,  s.  C^H^Ois.  An  acid  obtained 
from  the  bitter  almond. 

a-m^g'-dal-In,  s.  [Lat.  amygdalinu$=pertain- 
ing  to  an  almond.] 

Chem.:  Amygdalin,  CooH^NOn-SHoO, is  extracted 
by  alcohol  from  bitter  almonds  and  the  leaves  of 
the  Cherry  Laurel  (Cerasus  Laurocerasus) .  It 
-crystallizes  in  very  small  white  crystals,  and  is  de- 
composed by  the  action  of  a  fermentable  substance, 
.Synaptase,  in  the  presence  of  water,  into  hydro- 
cyanic acid  (CNJH,  benzoic  aldehyde,  C6H;j.CO.H, 
and  glucose,  CgH^Oe- 

a-m3?g -dal-ine,  adj.  [Lat.  amygdalinus.] 
(1)  Pertaining  to  almonds;  (2)  almond-like. 

ta-m$g  -dal-lte,  s.  [Lat.  amygdalites.]  A  plant 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  wnich  is  so  called  from  re- 
sembling the  almond-tree.  Probably  a  Euphorbia. 

a-mj?g'-dal-6~ld,  a.  &  s.  [1.  Lat.  amygdala;  Gr. 
nmygdale,  contracted  from  omwada/ea^tlie  kernel 
-of  an  almond.  2.  Gr.  e«£os=tnat  which  is  seen, 
form,  shape:  eido=to  see.  The  form  of  an  almond.] 

fl.  As  adj.:  Almond-shaped.  The  more  common 
term  is  AMYGDALOID  A  i,  (q.  v.). 

2.  As  substan.    Geol. :  Any  rock  in  which  round 
or  almond-shaped  nodules  of  some  mineral,  such  as 
-agate,  chalcedony,  calc  spar,  or  zeolite,  are  scat- 
tered through  a  base  of  wacke,  basalt,  greenstone, 
or  other  kind  of  trap.    Amygdaloid  is  of  volcanic 
origin.    When  bubbles  of  steam  and  gas  are  con- 
fined in  the  molten  matter  they  form  small  cells. 
When  the  lava  before  cooling  runs  for  some  dis- 
tance, the  cells,  originally  globular,  become  almond- 
shaped.    The  mineral  which  they  contain  is  intro- 
duced, after  or  during  consolidation,  by   matter 
separating  from  the  mass  or  infiltered  by  water 
permeating  the  rock. 

a-m3?g-dal-6"id -al,  a>  [Eng.  amygdaloid;  -a*.] 
Almond-shaped.  Spec.,  pertaining  to  the  rock 
called  amygdaloid. 

"  In  some  of  the  amygdaloidal  traps  of  Scotland,  where 
the  nodules  have  decomposed,  the  empty  cells  are  seen  to 
have  a  glazed  or  vitreous  coating,  and  in  this  respect 
•exactly  resemble  scoriaceoua  lava  or  the  slags  of  fur- 
naces."— Lyell:  Man.  ofOeol.,  ch.  xxviii. 

a-mjrg'-dal-us,  s.  [Lat.  amygdalus;  Gr.  amyg- 
•dalos  =  the  almond-tree.]  [ALMOND.]  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  theorder  Drupaceae,  or  Almond- 
worts.  It  contains,  among  other  species,  the 
common  peach,  A.  Persica,  with  the  nectarine  (var. 
nectarina),  the  almond.  A.  communis,  with  the  var. 
<imara,  or  bitter  almond.  They  are  valued  both  for 
their  flowers  and  their  fruit.  The  flowers  of  the 
common  peach  are  gently  laxative.  They  are  there- 
fore suitable  to  be  employed  in  the  ailments  of 
children. 

am'-y'l,  s.  [Lat.  amylum,  amulum;  Gr.  amylon 
=  fine  meal  .  ...  starch;  amylos  =  not  ground 
-at  the  mill ;  a.  priv.,  and  mylos  =  a  mill.] 

Chem.:  A  monatomic  alcohol  radical  (CaHn)', 
also  called  Quintyl  from  its  containing  five  carbon 
atoms. 

amyl  acetate,  s.    [See  AMYL  ETHERS.] 

amyl  alcohols,  quintyl  alcohols,  s.pl.  C5Hj2O. 
Eight  alcohols  may  have  this  formula. 

Four  primary : 

(  CH2.CH2.CHo.CH3  (  CH2.CH.(CH3)2 

G        H  CJg 

(OH  (OH 

Butyl  carbinol;  Isobutyl  carbinol; 

boiling  pt.  135°.  boiling  pt.  132°. 

C(CH3)3 

H 

H 

OH 
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One  tertiary: 


H 
OH 


Three  secondary : 
'  CH2.CH2.CH3          (  CH.(CH3)2 

c  -!  £HS  c  \  £HS  c 

OH 

thyl-i 
binol;  bg.pt.  120  .     carbinol;  bg.pt" 


H 

OH  OH  OH 

Methyl-propyl  car-        Methyl-isopropyl  Diethyl 

[it.  108°.       carbinol; 
bg.pt.  117   . 


Dimethyl-ethyl 

carbinol;   bg. 

pt.  100  . 

The  boiling-points  are  given  of    the  six  alcohols 
which  have  yet  been  obtained. 

The  important  alcohol  is  isobutyl  carbinol,  com- 
monly called  amyl  alcohol;  it  forms  the  greater 
part  of  fusel  oil,  which  is  obtained  in  purifying 
spirits  distilled  from  corn  or  potatoes.  It  is  a  color- 
less, oily  liquid,  with  a  penetrating,  peculiar  smell 
and  burning  acrid  taste ;  sp.  gr.  0'81.  There  are  two 
modifications  which  act  differently  on  polarized 
1  it*l  it;  by  oxidation  it  yields  isovaleric  acid, 


amyl  ethers,  s.  pi.  Several  are  known;  the  most 
important  is  amyl  acetate,  CoHgb  ( ^'  ODtainet*  D? 
distilling  sodium  acetate  with  amyl  alcohol  (iso- 
butyl carbinol)  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  boils  at  140°, 
is  a  colorless  liquid,  and  has  theflavor  of  jargonelle 
pears.  It  is  used  in  perfumery. 

am-yl-a  -ceous,  a.  [In  Fr.  amylace;  from  Lat. 
a  my  lum= starch  (q.  v.).J 

1.  Generally'':    Pertaining  to  starch,  containing 
starch  ;  resenibling  starch ;  having  the  properties  of 
starch. 

"  Amylaceous  substances  are  not  digested  by  the  stomach, 
but  are  acted  upon  whilst  they  are  in  the  small  intes- 
tines,"— Todd  &  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  242. 

2.  Botany.    Amylaceous  granules:  Certain  gran- 
ules of  starch  found  in  all  plants,  and  particularly 
abundant  in  some,  as  in  the  rhizoma  of  equisetum. 
Turpin  called  them  Globuline.     (Lindley:  Introd, 
to  Bot.,  3d  ed.,  1839,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i.) 

am  -^1-am-ine,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.,  amyl;  amine.'] 

Chem. :   An  amine  \  11        >  N. 
/H        5 

am'-y'l-ene,  quln-tene,  pen-tene,  s.  [Eng., 
&c.,  amyl;  -ene.J 

Chem. :  CsHjo.  Three  isomeric  defines  are  known 
having  this  formula. 

Pentene,  or  Ethyl-ally], 

CH3-CH2-CHr-CH=CH2, 

obtained  by  the  action  of  zinc  ethyl  on  allyl  iodide. 
A  limpid  liquid,  boiling  at  39". 

Amylene,  or  Isopentene,  obtained  by  distilling 
amyl  alcohol  with  ZnClg.  A  colorless  liquid,  boiling 

at  35°.    Its  formula  is  §^>CH— CH=CH2. 

Methyl  Ethylethene 


. 

an,  article.  [A.  S.  <m?  cen—  (1)  one ;  (2)  single, 
le,  another ;  (3)  a  certain  one,  some  one  ;W  anJr» 
eryone,  all.  In  Sw.  en;  Dan.  en,  een;  Dut.  cen, 


i  <  C  =  CH  —  CH3,  pre- 


pared  by    action    of   strong   alcoholic  potash  on 
tertiary  pentyl  iodide.    It  boils  at  35°. 

amylene  glycol,  s.  (C5Hi0)"(OH)2.  A  diatomic 
alcohol.  It  is  a  thick,  sweet,  colorless  liquid,  boil- 
ing at  177°. 

am'-^l-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  amyl;  -ic."]  Pertaining  to 
amyl. 

"  Amylic  alcohol."  —  Graham:  Chem.,  vol.  ii. 

*a-myT-H-er,   s.    An     old  form    of    ALMOND. 


am-y"lH5id,    a.     [Amyl,   and    Gr.    etdas=form, 

appearance.]    Resembling  or  containing  amyl. 

amyloid  substance,  or  lardacein,  s. 

Chem.:  An  albuminoid  (q.  v.)  which  in  certain  dis- 
eases is  deposited  in  the  liver.  It  is  colored  red  by 
iodine,  and  violet  by  H2SO4  and  iodine;  concen- 
trated HC1  dissolves  it,  forming  acid-albumin. 
Dissolved  in  KHO,  it  forms  potassium  albuminate. 
It  can  also  be  obtained  by  tne  action  of  very  dilute 
HC1  and  fibrin,  and  evaporating  the  solution  to 
dryness  in  a  water-bath.  It  is  insoluble  in  gas- 
tric juice. 

Am  '-y'r-ald-lgm,  s.  [From  Moses  Amyraldus  or 
Amyraut,  a  French  theological  professor  at  Sau- 
mur,  who  was  born  in  1596,  and  died  in  1664.] 

Church  Hist.  &  Theol.  :  The  tenets  of  Amyrald  and 
his  followers.  They  were  that  God  desires  the  hap- 
piness of  all  men,  and  that  none  are  excluded  from 
it  by  an  eternal  decree.  That  those  who  would  be 
saved  must  believe  in  Christ.  That  the  power  of 
believing  is  refused  to  none,  but  divine  assistance 
effective  for  the  purpose  is  not  bestowed  on  all. 
These  views  were  called  TJniversalist,  but  they  were 
so  in  words  rather  than  in  reality. 

*am'-yt-ralel  ».  An  old  form  of  ADMIEAL. 
(Scotch.) 

am-yr-I-da  -ce-89,  s.  pi.  [From  the  typical 
genus  Amy  r  is  (q.  v.).l  An  order  of  exogenous 
plants  placed  by  Lindley  under  his  Rutal'-?-.  or 
Rutal  alliance.  The  Amyridaceae  have  a  pauicled 
inflorescence,  hypogynous  stamina,  double  the 
petals  in  number,  a  one-celled  ovary,  with  two  to 
six  pendulous  ovules;  the  fruit  snb-drupaooou.s, 
samaroid,  or  leguminous,  with  from  one  to  two 


an 

seeds,  the  leaves  compound  with  pellucid  dots,  and 
abounding  in  resin.  They  occur  in  the  tropics  of 
India  and  America,  in  the  latter  region  extending 
as  far  north  as  Florida.  lu  1846,  Lindley  estimated 
the  known  species  at  forty-five. 

am'-y'r-Is,  s.  [Lat.  myrrha  and  myrrhis;  Gr. 
myrrhis— a  plant,  Myrrhis  odorata.]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  Amyridacete,  or  Amyrid  order  of 
plants.  It  has  a  finely  smelling  resinous  gum.  A. 
Gileadensis  produces  the  celebrated  Balm  of 
Gilead.  [BALM.]  The  A.  toxifera  is  said  to  be 
poisonous.  The  A.  Plumieri  and  the  A.  hexandra 
furnish  part  of  the  Gum  Elemi  of  commerce.  The 
wood  of  A.  balsamifera  in  Jamaica  yields  one  kind 
of  Lignum  Rhodhim.  The  layers  of  the  liber  of  a 
species  belonging  to  the  same  genns  are  employed 
by  the  Nubian  Mohammedans  for  paper. 

*a-my"s',  adv.    Old  spelling  of  AMISS. 

a-myV-tll,  s.  The  Mexican  name  of  a  species  of 
Sea-lion  (Otaria),  found  on  the  sea-coasts  and 
estuaries  of  the  American  Pacific  coast.  Its  skin 
is  valued  on  account  of  the  length  and  softness  of 
its  hair. 

an,  article. 
sole, 

every _          .  ., ,  _ 

eene;  Ger.  ein;  Gael,  aon;  Irish,  ein,  ean,  aon; 
Welsh un,yn;  Cornish  uynyn;  A.rm.yunau;  Lith. 
wena;  Fr.  un,  on;  Sp.  uno,  un;  Port,  hum;  Ital. 
uno;  Lat.  unus;  Gr.  he-is,  masc.,hen,  neut.=one.l 
[ONE.] 

I.  Its  form:    The  indefinite  article,  and  at  first 
its  only  form,  being  placed  before  words  beginning 
with  a  consonant,  no  less  than  those  commencing 
with  a  vowel,  as  is  still  the  case  with  a  similar 
word  one.    [ONE.]     (See  the  subjoined  examples  in 
which  an  is  used  before  a  consonant.) 

"  He  it  eetten  on  an  mirie  stede." 
Story  of  Gen.  and  Exod.  (1250),  ed.  Morris,  680. 
"In  a  weie  an  time  he  cam." — Ibid.,  1,435. 
"On  an  busk  rane  and  wel  tidi."—  Ibid.,  2,015. 

"An  kire."— Ibid.,  2,451. 
"  An  wis  man."— /bid.,  2,649. 

"An  se\."—Ibid.,  2,769. 

Now  the  form  a  occurs  as  well  as  an.  For  rules  as 
to  when  the  one  and  when  the  other  is  employed, 
see  A  as  apart  of  speech  (A.,  y.,  page  1). 

If  In  some  words  now  beginning  with  n,  that 
letter  has  become  detached  from  o,  and  has  adhered 
to  the  commencement  of  the  subsequent  word, 
which  formerly  began  with  a  vowel.  Thus,  in  East 
Anglia,  according  to  Forby,  an  ass  is  called  a  nasil 
or  nazzle,  i.  e.,  on  asil,  or  an  azzle.  Similarly,  a 
newt,  originally  called  an  eft ,  evet,  or  ewt.  In  adder, 
again,  the  contrary  appears  to  have  happened:  it 
was  at  first  a  nadder,  and  became  an  adder.  So 
also  with  apron,  originally  napron.  LADDER, 
NATEIX-] 

II.  Its  signification:    The  primary  signification 
of  an  is  (1)  one,  in  a  very  indefinite  sense,  any  one ; 
(2)  each;  (3)  any;  (4)  one  in  particular;  (5)  every. 
[See  A  as  a  part  of  speech  (A.,  V.,  p.  1).  Sometimes 
on,  like  a,  is  placed  before  a  participle  or  an  adjec- 
tive without  in  any  way  altering  the  meaning. 

"  And  when  he  had  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights, 
he  was  afterward  an  hungred." — Matt.  iv.  2. 

an,  conj.  [A.  contracted  form  of  AND  (q.  v.). 
Wedgwood  thinks  this  may  have  come  from  e  en,  a 
contraction  of  even;  O.  Sw.  cean=and  yet,  still, 
continuously.  Home  Tooke  derives  it  from  A.  S. 
it?inan=to  give.  In  Lat.  an  is=or,  or  whether;  Gr. 
an,  contraction  from  ean— if,  haply,  perchance; 
Arab.  &  Sam.  an=if ;  E.  Aram,  an,  ana  ayin—il,  or 
whether.] 

^[  An  is  obsolete  in  English,  but  still  exists  in 
Scotch. 

1.  If. 

*(a)  Old  English: 

"He  can't  flatter,  he! 

An  honest  mind  and  plain,  he  must  speak  truth, 
An  they  will  take  it,  so;  if  not,  he's  plain." 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 
(6)  Scotch: 

"Troth,  I  kenna, — an  they  come  so  many  as  they  speak  o" 
.  .  ." — Scott;  Antiquary,  ch.  xliv. 

2.  As  if. 

"My  next  pretty  correspondent,  like  Shakespeare's  lion. 
in  Pynimus  and  Thisbe,  roars  on'  it  were  any  nightin- 
gale."— A  ddison. 

*3.  And. 

"Thurch  mani  a  cuntre  vp  an  doun." 

Amis  and  Amiloint,  1,798. 

an,  or  a,  as  a  prefix,  derived  from  the  Greek.  [Gr. 
on,  or  o,  generally  called  alpha,  privative,  but  an, 
and  not  rr,  is  the  original  form.  In  English,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Old  Saxon,  German  of  all  ages,  and  Goth. 
un;  Dut.  on;  Old  Norse  &  Sw.  o ;  Dan.  it;  Wel.  on; 
Gael,  ana,  an,  am;  Lat.  in;  Sansc.  OH.]  From  a 
study  of  its  UPO  in  Gaelic,  Prof.  Key  infers  that  it 
originally  signified  badly,  from  which  there  camo 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     wfcat,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     whd,     sbn;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try.     Syrian,      ae,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  fcw. 


an 
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anacardiacese 


the  senses  (2)  of  negation,  and  (3)  of  intensity. 
Badness  is  a  negation  of  good,  and  the  more  intense 
that  it  is,  the  more  is  it  worthy  of  the  name  of  i»«l- 
iiess.  [See  Prof.  Key's  Philological  Essn/is  1,1868), 
pp.  127-148.]  Now  an  priv.  is  used  before  a  vowel, 
and  a  before  a  consonant,  as  anomalous,  atheist. 

*an,  *uune,  r.  t.  [A.  S.  «7*»aft,  ffe«nnan=to  give.] 

1.  To  give.     (Boucher.)     To  appropriate,  to  allot 
as  one's  own.     (Jamieson,) 

'*  Y  take  that  me  gode  an." 

Sir  Tristrem,  iii.  7.  (Boucher.) 

2.  To  consent.     (Boucher.) 

"Ich  an  wel  !  cwath  the  nightingale, 
Ah.  wranne,  naut  for  thire  tale." 

Hale  and  Nightingale,  1,728. 

*an,  r.  t.    [O.  Sw.  an,  pres.  tense  of  una^  or  unna 
—to  wish  well.    (S.  in  Boucher.)]    To  wish  well  to. 
{Boucher.)     To  owe,  to  be  indebted  to.    {Jamieson.) 
"Tristrem  speke  bigan 

In  King,  God  loke  the 
As  y  the  love  and  an 

And  thou  hast  served  to  me." 

Sir  Tristrem,  i.  77. 

*an,  adv.  or  con/.  [Icelandic  en,  enn=than.] 
ITHAN.]  Than. 

41  And  als  was  he  mar  an  prophet." 

MS.  Coll.  Med.,  Edinb.     (Boucher.) 

an,  prep.    [Ox.] 

*an,  s.    [Ixs.J 

an  -a,  prefix  &  s.  [From  "Greek.  Gr.  ana=up  ; 
•with  numerous  significations  derived  from  this 
primary  one.  According  to  Prof.  Key,  cognate  with 
Lai.  an,  a,  ad,  &  inj  Wel.  ad;  Gael,  ath  or  as; 
Breton  ad  or  as;  Irish  ath,  adh,  an,  or  amh  ;  Old 
riax.  ant  ;  Mid.  Ger.  ent  OT  en;  Mod.  Ger.  ent;  Dut. 
•ont  ;  Old  Frisian  and,  ont,  on.,  and,  ant,  und  ;  Dan. 
*&  Sw.  und  ;  A.  S.  on.  od,  Get,  and  ed.  (Key  :  Philolog. 
Essays*  pp.  1  to  56.)] 

1.  As  a  prefix:  Up  to;  increase,  or  strengthening; 
repetition,  or  improvement  ;  back,  backward.     (.See 
the  various  words  which  follow.) 

2.  As  a  substantive.    [Gr.  ana,  in  the  distributive 
^ense=each,  throughout.] 

Mi'd.  Prescriptions:  The  like  quantity.  Itisoften 
contracted  to  aa,  or  a  :  as  ana  3  oz.  ;  aa  3  oz.  ;  a  3  oz. 

"In  the  same  weight  prudence  and  innocence  take, 
Ana  of  each  does  the  just  mixture  make." 

Oouley. 

"He'll  bring  an  apothecary  with  a  chargeable  long  bill 
of  anas."  —  Dryden. 

a  -na,  a  -na,  suffix  &s.  [From  Latin.  In  Fr. 
<ma.  Properly,  the  termination  of  the  ueut.  pi.  in 
Latin  adjectives  ending  in  anus,  as  in  sing.  Tro- 
Janus=a  Trojan  man;  neut.  pi.  2V<y'aiui=Trojan 
things.] 

1.  .4s  a  suffix:  Added  to  proper  names,  as  an  ap- 
pellation of  books  consisting  of  clever  or  witty  say- 
ings of  deceased  men  of  eminence,  and  anecdotes 
regarding  them;  some  doubtless  authentic,  others 

'  -as  obviously  mythic.  This  use  of  the  term  ana 
seems  to  have  begun  in  France  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  whence  it  spread  to  other 
parts  of  Europe.  The  Scaligerana,  or  Scaligeriana, 
appeared  in  two  parts  :  the  first  ultimately  called, 
however,  SccUigeriana  Secunda,  first  appeared  in 
the  year  1666;  the  former  in  1699.  Among  other  Con- 
tinental ana  the  Menegeaua  came  forth  in  1692,  and 
the  Poggiana  in  1720.  England  had  its  Walpoliana, 
its  Addisoniana,  its  Johnsoniana,  its  Swiftiana,  its 
Mooriana,  <fec.  ;  and  some  works  like  Boswell's  cele- 
brated Life  or  Johnson,  though  not  called  ana, 
might  with  much  propriety  receive  the  name. 

2.  As  an  independent  word,  when  it  becomes  a  sub- 
stantive pi.    (See  example  under  No.  1.) 

an-a-bal  -na,  s.  [Gr.  anabainO=to  go  up:  ana 
=up,  and  bainn=to  go.]  A  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  alliance  Algales  (Sea-weeds)  and  the 
order  ConfervaceEe  (Confervas).  It  is  to  the  A.  or 
Sphcerozyga  spiralis  that  the  green  color  of  the 
water  in  Bally  drain  lake  is  attributable.  (Lind- 
ley:  Veg,  Kingd.,  p.  16.) 

an-a-bap'-tljjm,  s.  [In  Ger.  anabaptism  ;  Fit 
anabaptisme;  Sp.  &  Port,  anabaptismo;  Lat.  «»a- 
baptismus;  Gr.  ana5apMama=re-baptiflm,  from 
anabaptizO~(l)  to  dip  repeatedly;  (2)  to  re-bap- 
tize j  ana  =  iu  the  sense  of  again,  and  oaptizO=(l) 
to  dip  in  or  underwater,  ('2)  to  draw  water,  (3)  (New 
Test.)  to  baptize.]  (Liddelt  &  Scott.) 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  German  Anabaptists  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

y2.  The  .doctrine  of  the  modern  Baptists,  looked 
at  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  \vli».  hold  that 
baptism  administered  in  infancy  is  valid,  and  con- 
sequently that  if  it  be  repeated  in  adult  life  there 
is  a  second  baptism. 

"  Anabapttsm  is  an  heresy  long  since  condemned  both 
and  Latin  Church."—  Feat  ley  :  />/>;«•/•*  Dipt, 


an-a-bap'-tlst,  s.  [In.  Ger.  Anabaptist:  FT. 
anabaptiste ;  Sp.  anabaptista,  anabatista ;  Port. 
anabaptista;  Ital.  anabatista^  [ANABAPTXSM.] 

A.  As  substantive.'  Church  History : 

1.  A  member  of  a  well-known  fanatical  sect  which 
largely  figured  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  history 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  began  to  attract  no- 
tice within  four  years  of  the  ever  memorable  31st  of 
October,  1517,  on  which  Luther  affixed  his  "  theses" 
to  the  gate  of  thecastle  church  of  Wittenberg.  The 
most  eminent  of  its  early  leaders  were  Thomas 
Muuzer,  Mark  Stubner,  and  Nicholas  Storck.  They 
had  been  disciples  of  Luther ;  but  becoming  dissat- 
isfied with  the  moderate  character  of  his  reforma- 
tion, they  cast  off  his  authority,  and  attempted 
more  sweeping  changes  than  he  was  prepared  to 
sanction.  During  his  absence,  they,  in  1521,  began 


by  the  Greek 
p.  1. 

"That  would  be  Brown  Urn  and  Atuit 
Milton:  Reason  of  C'h.  Goi\,  bk.  1. 


indeed."— 


ber  of  proselytes.  The  ferment  which  the  exciting 
religious  events  taking  place  in  Central  Europe  had 
produced  in  men's  minds,  had  made  them  impa- 
tient of  social  or  political  as  well  as  of  spiritual 
despotism ;  and  in  1525  the  peasants  of  Suabia, 
Thuringia,  and  Franconia,  who  had  been  much 
oppressed  by  their  feudal  superiors,  rose  in  arms, 
and  commenced  a  sanguinary  struggle,  partly,  no 
doubt,  for  religious  reformation,  but  chiefly  for 
political  emancipation.  The  Anabaptists  cast  in 
their  lot  with  the  insurgent  peasantry,  and  became 
their  leaders  in  battle.  After  a  time  the  allied 
princes  of  the  Empire,  led  by  Philip,  Landgrave  of 
Hesse,  put  down  the  rebellion,  and  Munzer  was 
defeated,  captured,  put.  to  the  torture,  and  ulti- 
mately beheaded.  In  1532,  some  extreme  Anabap- 
tists from  Holland,  led  by  a  baker  called  John 
Matthias,  and  a  tailor,  John  Boccoldt,  called  also, 
from  the  place  whence  ho  came,  John  of  Leyden, 
seized  on  the  city  of  Munster,  in  Westphalia, 
with  the  view  of  setting  up  in  it  a  spiritual  king- 
dom, in  which,  at  least  nominally,  Christ  might 
reign.  The  name  of  Munster  was  changed  to 
that  of  Mount  Zion,  and  Matthias  became  its 
actual  king.  Having  soon  after  lost  his  life  in 
a  mad  warlike  exploit,  the  sovereignty  devolved 
on  Boccoldt,  who,  among  other  fanatical  freaks, 
once  promenaded  the  streets  of  his  capital  in  a 
state  of  absolute  nudity.  On  the  24th  of  June, 
1535,  the  Bishopof  Munster  retook  the  city  by  force 
of  arms,  and  Boccoldt  was  put  to  death  in  the 
most  cruel  manner  that  could  be  devised.  The  ex- 
cesses of  the  Anabaptists^  were  eagerly  laid  hold  of 
by  the  Popish  party  to  discredit  the  Reformation. 
It  was  in  the  year  1534,  when  Boccoldt  was  in  the 
height  of  his  glory  in  Monster,  that  Ignatius  Loy- 
ola took  the  first  step  toward  founding  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  the  extension  and  rapid  success  of 
that  celebrated  fraternity  are  to  be  attributed  in  a 
very  large  measure  to  the  reaction  against  Protest- 
antism produced  by  the  share  which  the  Anabap- 
tists took  in  the  peasants'  war,  and  the  character 
of  the  spiritual  sovereignty  which  they  set  up  while 
Mttnster  was  in  their  hands. 

t2.  One  belonging  to  the  modern  Baptist  church. 
The  term  is  used  only  by  those  who  believe  in  infant 
baptism,  and  is  properly  becoming  obsolete,  there 
being  an  unfairness  in  using  an  expression  which 
suggests  a  connection  between  the  turbulent  fanat- 
ics of  Munster  and  the  quiet,  law-abiding  English 
Baptists.  [ANABAPTISM.] 

"...  rebels,  schismatics,  Presbyterians.  Inde- 
pendents, Anabaptists,  Quakers,  the  blessed  offspring  of 
the  late  reforming  times." — South;  Sernntns,  vi.  83. 

B.  ..-Is  adject  ire :  Relating  to  the  Anabaptist 
doctrine  or  sect. 

".  .  .  the  anabaptist  anarchy.-'— Fronde.-  Hist.  Eng., 
pt.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

an-a-bap-tis  -tic,  *an-a-bap-tls  -tick,  an-a- 
bap-tls  -tl-cal,  «.  [Eug.  anabaptist;  -ic  or  -iciiL] 
Pertaining  to  Anabaptism,  or  to  the  sect  holding 
the  doctrine  so  characterized  by  its  opponents. 

"The  ojtct-llent  Bucer  takes  occasion  severely  to  reprove 
those  sour  hypocrites  of  the  anabaptist fc  sect  in  his  time, 
who  would  not  allow  of  any  freer  use  of  the  good  creatures 
of  God,  and  would  frown  at  any  mirth  in  company, 
though  never  so  innocent." — Bp.  Bull's  Works,  ii.  657. 

"...  anabaptist  ical,  antinomian,  heretical,  atheis- 
tical epithets  .  .  ." — Milton:  Colasterioti. 

+an-a-bap -tls-tr^,  «.  [Eng.  anabaptist;  ->•//.] 
The  Anabaptist  doctrine,  worship,  or  dominion. 

"  Thus  died  this  imaginary  king;  and  finnbaptixtnj  was 
suppressed  in  Munster." — Pagitt:  Heresiogravhy. 

*an-a-bap-ti  ze,  v.  t.  [Gr.  anabaptizd=to  bap- 
tize a  second  time.] 

''Though  some  call  their  profound  ignorances  new 
lights,  they  were  better  itintlKtptized  into  the  appellation 
of  extinguishers." — Wltftlufk:  Nnmti-r*  of  tin-  I-'.utjli&h, 
p.  160. 

*an-a-bap-ti -zing,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [AXABAPTIZE.] 

As  substantive :     Rp-baptizjiig. 

".  .  .  the  ait'.tlHijittziii'j  of  infants,  &c."—Fell:  Life 
of  Hammotui,  §  1. 


an  -a-bas,  s.  [Gr.  anabaino=to  go  up:  ana=up, 
and  &«ino=to  go.]  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the  order 
Acanthoptera,  and  the  family  Anabatidae.  The 
species,  the  A.  testudineus,  of  Southern  India  and 
3  ava,  ordinarily  live  in  rivers  and  f  resh-\\ 
ponds,  emerging,  however,  at  times,  and  worming 
their  way,  by  means  of  their  serrated  operenla  am  I 
the  spines  in  their  fins,  along  the  ground,  and, 
according  to  some  observers,  even  up  trees.  In 
Tamul,  the  name  given  to  them  is  Pa neiri= Tree- 
climbers. 

an-ab  -«l-sls,  s.  [Gr.  anabasis  =  (1)  a  going  up, 
as  on  horseback;  (2)  a  journey,  an  expedition: 
anabaino  =  to  go  up;  ana  —  up;  baino  =  to  go.] 

1.  Spec. :  The  name  given  by  Xenophon  tolas  cele- 
brated work  describing  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  Um 
younger  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes  Mnemon, 
king  of  Persia.      Arrian  also  calls  the  expedition  of 
Alexander  the  Great  to  Asia  an  anabasis. 

2.  Gen. :   Any    similar    expedition,    as    that    of 
Napoleon  I.  to  Moscow. 

an-a-ba  th-rum,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  anabathron= 
a  seat  upon  steps,  a  professor  s  chair.]  A  pulpit, 
desk,  or  high  seat. 

an-a-bat'-I-dse,  s.  />/.  [From  anabas,  the  typical 
genus  (q.  v.).]  A  family  of  fishes  belonging  to  the 
order  Acanthoptera.  Cuvier  formerly  placed  them 
under  his  family  with  labyrintliiform  pharyngeals. 

*an-a-blb'-a-zon,  s.  [From  Gr.  anabibazo  =  to 
make  to  go  up :  ana  =  up,  and  bibazo  =  to  make  to 
mount.] 

Astronomy :  "  The  Dragon's  head,  or  the  northern 
node  of  the  moon."  (Glossog.  Nova.) 

an'-a-bleps,  s.  [Gr.  ana  =  up.  and  blepo,  fut. 
blepso=to  look.]  A  genus  of  abdominal  fishes, 
of  the  order  Malacopterygii  Abdominales,  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Cyprinidse  (Carps).  Their  eyes 
greatly  project,  and  moreover  seem,  but  only  serin. 
as  if  divided  into  two ;  hence  the  species  is  called 
A.  tetrophthalmus.  It  is  found  in  the  rivers  of 
Guiana. 

an-a-brO-chI§'-miis,  s.  [Gr.  anabrochism<.x: 
anabrochizo  =  to  draw  out  by  a  loop :  ana=up,  and 
brochos  =  a  noose  or  slip-knot.] 

Old  Meet. :  "  A  way  of  drawing  out  the  inverted 
pricking  hairs  of  the  eyelid."  (Glossog.  Nova.) 

an-a-br6'-sls,  s.  [Gr.  anabrosis,  frombrosia—&u 
eating  up :_  (1)  meat:  (2)  an  eating:  bibrosko  =  to 
eat,  fut.  brosomai.]  A  wasting  away  of  the  body. 

"Anabrosis  is  a  consumption  of  the  body  by  sharp 
humors." — Glossogr.  Nova. 

an-a-camp-ter'-I-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  anakampterion= 
a  place  to  walk  backward  and  forward  in.]  Lodg- 
ings of  those  who  fled  to  religious  houses  for  sanct- 
uary. 

an-a~camp'-tlc,  *an-a-camp'-tlck,  a.  [From 
Gr.  anafcam»/o=to  bend  back;  a»a=back,  and 
kampto=to  bend.]  Pertaining  to  anacamptics 
(q.v.). 

"Anacamptick  (Gr.)  signifies  reflecting."— Gloss.  Xova. 

anacamptic  sounds,  s.  Reflected  sounds,  such 
as  those  of  echoes ;  sounds  falling  from  acute  to 
grave. 

an-a-camp -tlc-al-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  anacamp- 
tical;  -ly.'\  By  reflection. 

an-a-camp  -tics,  s.  pi.    [ANACAMPTIC.] 

1.  Anciently:  The  science  of  reflected  light,  now 
called  catoptrics. 

2.  The  science  of  reflected  sounds. 
an-a^-camp'-tls,  «.     [Gr.   anakampto=to    bend 

back;  a«a=back,  and  kamptd=to  bend.  So  called 
apparently  from  the  reflexed  edges  of  the  pollen 
masses.]  Richard's  name  for  a  genus  of  Orchidacew 
containing  the  pyramidal  orchis,  A.  pyramidalis, 
the  O.  pyramidalis  of  Linnaeus,  and  many  modern 
writers. 

an-a-canth-i  n-I,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  on,  priv.,  and  akanth- 
mos^thorny ;  from  akantha  =  a  thorn ;  ake  =  a 
point.] 

Zool.:  In  Miiller's  classification  of  Fishes,  the 
second  sub-order  of  the  order  Teleostia.  It  is 
equivalent  to  the  Malacopterygii  of  Cuvier  and 
other  writers.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  Acanth- 
optera (the  same  as  the  old  Acanthopterygii)  by 
the  absence  of  spines  in  the  rays  of  the  fins.  There 
are  four  families:  the  Ammodytidae  (Sand-eels), 
the  Ophideidae,  the  GadideB  (Cods),  and  the  Plnu- 
ronectidjc  (Flat-fishes).  The  last-mentioned  family 
h;i-  fossil  representatives. 

an-a-canth'-iis,  s.  [Gr.  a,  priv.  and  euph. ; 
fikttntha=z&  thorn.]  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the  Ray 
family. 

an- a-car-dl-a  -96-38,  s.  pi.  [From  anacardium, 
the  typical  genus.] 

Anacards  or  Terebinth*:  An  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  placed  by  Lindley  under  his  Rutalos.  or 
Kntal  alliance.  They  have  usually  unisexual  flcw- 
ers.  The  stamina  are  equal  in  number  to  the  petals, 
or  twice  as  many,  or  even  more  ;  the  ovary  is  gener- 
ally single;  the  fruit  most  commonly  drupaceous; 
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anacardium 

the  seed,  solitary.  The  leaves  are  without  dots. 
The  order  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs,  with  a  resinous 
gummy  caustic,  or  even  milky  juice.  They  occur  in 
the  tropics  of  both  worlds.  In  1846,  Lindley  esti- 
mated the  known  species  at  ninety-five.  Among 
these  may  be  noted  the  Cashew-nut,  the  Pistacia- 
nut,  and  the  Mango-fruit.  Plants  of  the  order 
furnish  various  varnishes,  lacs,  lacquer,  and  mastic. 
Rhus  toxicodendron  and  R*  radicans  are  exceedingly 
poisonous. 

an-a-car -dl-um,  «.  [In  Sp.  anacardio;  Port. 
anacardo;  Gr.  ana  =  resemblance,  and  kardia  — 
heart.  So  called  from  the  form  of  the  nut.]  A 
genus  of  plants,  the  type  of  the  order  Anacardiacese 
(Anacards).  It  contains  the  Cashew-nut  of  com- 
merce (A.  occidentale) ,  the  clammy  juice  of  which 
is  used  in  India  for  varnishing.  The  varnish  is  first 
white,  but  afterward  becomes  black.  It  is  all  but 
poisonous;  so  is  the  fruit,  which  acts  upon  the 
brain.  The  tree  itself  is  an  elegant  one,  with  pan- 
icled  corymbs  of  sweet-smelling  flowers. 

an-a-ca-thar -Sis,  *.  [Gr.  =  a  clearing  away: 
ana=up,  and  katharsi$  =  cleansing:  kathairo  =  to 
make  pure.  Cleansing  by  an  upward  action ;  ex- 
pectoration or  vomiting. 

tan-a-ca-thar'-tlc,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  anakathar- 
tikos.] 

1.  As  adj.:   Promoting  (a)  expectoration,  or  (6) 
vomiting. 

2.  As  substan. :   A  medicine  fitted  to  excite  ex- 
pectoration or  vomiting. 

an-aHjgpfc-al-ffi-O  -sis,  s.  [Gr.  anakephalaiosis 
=a  summary;  ana,  and  kephalio8is=  (1)  a  compre- 
hension of  several  notions  in  a  general  term ;  (2) 
summary  treatment;  kephale=the  head.] 

Rhet.;  The  recapitulation  of  the  heads  of  a  dis- 
course. 

a-nach  -ar-Is, «.  [Gr.  ana,  in  the  sense  of  a  repe- 
titionofj and  charis=fi  contraction  for  Hydrocharis. 
A  repetition  of  the  Hydrocharis,  or  Frog-bit.]  A 


Anacharis  Alsinastrnm. 

1.  Portion  of  a  plant  of  Anacharis  alsinastrum. 

2.  Kii'l  of  a  branch,  showing  female  flower. 
8.  Female  flower  enlarged. 

4.  Main  stem,  showing  branching  and  rootlets. 

5.  A  leaf  enlarged. 

genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Hydro- 
charidaceee,  or  Hydrocharis.  The  A.  alsinastrum, 
or  Long-flowered  Anacharis,  an  American  plant,  is 
now  naturalized  in  ponds,  canals,  &c.,  in  Britain. 

*a-nach,  -5r-et,  *9,-nacn  -5r-He,  *.  [See  ANCH- 
ORITE.] 

*a-na-ch6r-et  -I-cal,  a?  [O.  Eng,  anachoret= 
anchorite;  suflix  -ical.  In  Fr.  anachoretique ;  Sp, 
anacoretico;  Port,  anachoretico.]  Pertaining  to 
an  anchoret  or  anchirite. 

fan-a-chron'-lc,  a.  [Gr.  ana=backward;  chron- 
tfco*=of  time;  cAronos=time.]  Involving  an  an- 
achronism. ( Coleridge.) 

an-ach  -rfcn-Is,m,  *an-ac-r6n  -I§m,  s.  [In  Ger. 
anachronism ;  Fr.  anachronism? ;  Sp.  and  Ital. 
anacronismo;  Port,  anachronismo ,"  all  from  Gr. 
anachronismos :  ana}  and  chronismos— (I)  a  long 
duration,  (2)  a  coming  late;  chronizt)=to  touch; 
cArtmos=time.]  The  placing  of  an  historic  event, 
or  manners  and  customs,  &c.,  at  a  wrong  chrono- 
logical date-  The  term  is  especially  used  when 
anything  is  dated  too  early.  Thus,  it  would  be  a 
very  great  anachronism  were  a  modern  poet  to 
introduce  cannon  at  the  siege  of  Troy. 

"This  leads  me  to  the  defense  of  the  famous  aHa<-/iron- 
Ism,  in  making  ^Eneas  and  Dido  contemporaries  ;  for  it 
is  certain  that  the  hero  lived  almost  two  hundred  years 
before  the  building  of  Carthage."— Dryden. 

"The  statement,  therefore,  which  represented  the 
Roman  envoys  in  the  year  after  the  first  secession  as  ob- 
taining corn  from  Dionysius  the  elder,  resembles  the 
tmnchronism  which  makes  Numa  the  disciple  of  Pythago- 
ras, or  that  which  describes  the  colloquy  between  Solon 
Hml  Croasus."— Lewis;  Early  Roman  History,  ch.  xii., 
pt.  ii.,  §  19. 
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an-a-Clir5n-l8  -tie,  a.  [From  Kng.  fninchron- 
is(m) ;  -tic.  Or  from  Gr.  ana = back;  c/irmi*Wo«= 
tarrying,  delaying.]  [ANACHRONISM.]  Pertaining 
to  or  involving  an  anachronism ;  wrongly  dated. 

"Among    the  ati€ichro»istic  improprieties  which  this 

gwm  contains,  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  fiction  of 
ector's  sepulchre."—  Warton.  Hist.  E.  P.t  ii.,  §  6. 

an-ach  -r8-nlze,  r.  t.    To  place  at  a  wrong  time. 

tan-a-cla  -Sis,  s.  [Gr.  anaklasis=a  tending 
hack  and  breaking;  anaklad—(l)  to  fracture,  to 
bend  back,  (2)  to  break  short  on;  cma  =  back,  and 
fcfoo=to  break.] 

Surgery:  The  bending  back  of  any  part. 

an-a-clas  -tic,  «.  [Gr.  anafcfasfos=bent  back.] 
Bent  back ;  refracted. 

anaclastic  glasses,  s.  [Called  in  Ger.  vexier 
glaser,  i.  e.,  vexing  glasses,  from  the  disturbance 
produced  by  their  resilience.]  A  kind  of  sonorous 
flat-bellied  vials,  shaped  like  inverted  funnels,  with 
bottoms  extremely  thin,  and  slightly  convex.  When 
alternately  filled  with  air,  and  exhausted  by  the 
mouth,  they  emit  a  considerable  sound,  produced 
by  their  thin  bottoms  assuming  first  a  convex  and 
then  a  concave  form.  They  are  made  chiefly  in 
Germany. 

an-a-clas-tlcs.s.p?.  [ANACLASTIC.]  The  science 
of  dioptrics ;  the  science  which  treats  of  refracted 
light. 

t&n-a-cH'-SlS,  s.  [Gr.  anaklisis=a  lying  or  lean- 
ing back:  ana=back,  and  klisis=a  bending,  incli- 
nation ;  klino=to  make,  to  bend.] 

Afed. :  A  term  used  by  Hippocrates  to  describe 
the  reclining  posture  of  the  sick ;  also  a  couch  or 
sick-bed. 

an-a-$ce-no  -sis,  s.  [Gr.  anakoinosis—au  arrange- 
ment, a  communication:  ana  fro  moo  =  to  communi- 
cate or  impart;  or  ana,  intensive,  and  koinosis=a 
making  common;  koinoo=to  make  common;  koinos 
=common.] 

Rhet. :  A  figure  by  which  a  speaker  applies  to  his 
opponents  for  their  opinion  on  some  point  in  dis- 
pute between  him  and  them. 

an-a-c8l-u  -th5n,  s.  [In  Fr.  anacolouthe.  From 
Gr. anakolouthos=vfautot  sequence;  an,  priv.,and 
akolouthos=  following;  akoloutheo=io  follow.] 

Rhet.  &  Gram. :  Want  of  sequence  in  a  sentence. 
Such  a  change  in  the  structure  of  a  sentence  as  to 
render  it  ungrammatical. 

an-a-c5n-da,  s.  [Ceylonese  name.]  A  largo 
snake,  the  Python  tigris,  which  occurs  in  the  island 
of  Ceylon.  The  name  is  also  given  to  the  Eunectus 
murinu*,  a  large  South  American  snake  of  the  Boa 
family. 

an-a-c5s  -ta,  s.  [Dut.]  A  woolen  diaper  made 
in  Holland  for  the  Spanish  market. 

an-ac-re-8n'-tlc,  a.&s. ;  an-ac-rS-5n  -tlque, «. 
[In  Fr.  Anacreontique;  Sp.,  Port.,  and  Ital.  Anac- 
reontico.  From  Anacreon,  a  celebrated  Greek  lyric 
poet,  who  flourished  about  540  B.  C.  His  writings 
were  elegant  in  diction,  and  melodious  in  cadence, 
but  liable  to  censure  from  a  moral  point  of  view, 
his  unvarying  themes  being  wanton  love  and  wine.] 

A.  As  adjective:   Pertaining  to  Anacreon,  or  to 
erotic  poetry. 

Prosody.  Anacreontic  verse :  A  kind  of  verse  much 
used  by  Anacreon.  It  consists  of  three  feet  and  a 
half,  usually  spondees  and  iambuses,  though  some- 
times auapeests  occur  in  it. 

"It  is,  indeed,  a  memorable  fact  to  be  recorded  of  a 
boy,  that,  before  completing  his  fifteenth  year,  he  had 
translated  the  Greek  Hymn  of  Synesius  into  English  AI>- 
aereantie  verse."— De  Quincey's  Works  (ed.  1863  j,  vol.  Ii., 
pp.  71,  72. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  verse  composed  in  the  meter  called  Anacre- 
ontic.   [ANACREONTIC  VERSE.] 

2.  An  erotic  poem :  a  poem  treating  on  Anacreon's 
favorite  subjects,  love  and  wine. 

"  To  the  miscellanies  [of  Cowley]  succeed  the  a«o<rr«on- 
tiques,  or  para phrastical  translations  of  some  little  poems, 
which  pass,  however  justly,  under  the  name  of  Anacreon." 
— Johnson:  Life  of  Cowley. 

ANACREONTIC. 
"Friend  of  my  soul  !  this  goblet  sip, 

'Twill  chase  that  pensive  tear  ; 
'  1  i-  not  so  sweet  as  woman's  lip, 
But,  oh  !  'tis  more  sincere. 
Like  her  delusive  beam, 

'Twill  steal  away  thy  mind: 
But  like  affection's  dream. 
It  leaves  no  sting  behind  !" — ,Voorc. 

*an-a-Cri  -Sis,  s.  [Gr.  anakrisis=an  examina- 
tion, an  inquiry:  ana = again,  and  krisis=  a  separat- 
ing; krinO=to  separate.  | 

Among  old  Civilians:  Interrogation  of  witnesses, 
especially  by  torture. 

an-a-cfc  -lus,  ».  [In  Fr.  anacycle;  Sp.,  Port.,  & 
Ital.  tuutciclo;  (jr.anakykleO—toturn  round  again; 
ona  =  again,  and  kykJeo=to  move  round;  kyklos=& 
ring  or  circle.  So  called  because  there  are  rows  of 
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ovaries  without  flowers,  placed  in  a  circle  rounrf 
the  disk.]  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Asteraceie,  or  Composites.  The  Pellitory  of  Spain 
(4.  pyrethrum)  has  a  fleshy  root,  which,  when  fresh* 
produces  on  the  hands  of  those  who  gather  it  first 
a  sensation  of  great  cold,  and  then  one  of  burning- 
heat.  In  rheumatic  affections  of  the  mouth  it  is 
employed  as  a  masticatory.  In  other  diseases  it 
is  used  as  a  powerful  rubefacicnt  and  stimulant. 
(Lindley:  Veg.  A'inorf.,  p.  707.) 

an  -a-dem,  an-a-de  me,  *.    [Lat.  anadema;  Gr* 
anadcmn,  for  «um?r#ma  =  a  bandfor  women's  hair.  1 
A  garland  or  fillet.    A  chaplct  or  crown  of  flowers. 
**  In  ttii,ni,'>,t*  for  whom  they  curiously  dispose 
The  red,  the  dainty  white,  the  goodly  damask  rose." 

Draytott:  Polyolb.,  Song  15. 
"  The  self-lov'd  will 

Of  man  or  woman  should  not  rule  in  them, 
But  each  with  other  wear  the  finademf." 

B.  Jonftoii:  Masq.  at  Court. 

"  At  the  end  of  [this  song],  Circe  was  seen  upon  the- 
rock,  quaintly  attired,  her  hair  loose  about  her  shoulders, 
an  anadtm  of  flowers  on  her  head,  with  a  wand  in  her 
hand." — W.  Brown:  Inner  Temple  Manque. 

"  Sit  light  in  wreaths  and  anadems" 

Tennyson:  The  Palace  of  Art. 

an-a'-dl-a,  s.  A  genus  of  snakes  containing  the- 
.4.  ocellata,  or  Eyed  Anadia,  believed  to  be  from 
India. 

an-a  -dl-a-dae,  s.  pi.  [From  the  typical  genus- 
Anadia  (q.  v.).J  A  family  of  Ophidians. 

an-a-dl-pl6  -sis,  «.  [Lat.  anadiplosis,  from  Gr. 
ntiadiplosie  —  a  doubling  back.  In  rhet.  =  a  repeti- 
tion; in  gram.=a  reduplication:  ana=again,  and 
diplusis  =  a  compounding  of  words:  diploO  =  to- 
double;  d(ptoo8=double.] 

Rftet.:  The  reduplication  of  a  word  by  the  repeti- 
tion at  the  commencement  of  a  new  clause  of  the 
word  by  which  the  former  one  was  terminated- 
(frlossogr.  .Yova.) 

"...  as,  he  rrtatnrtl  his  virtues  amidst  all  his  mis- 
fortunes, misfortunes  which  only  his  virtues  brought  upon. 
him." — Johnson. 

an-a-drom,  *.  [For  etj-m.  see  ANADROMOTTS.} 
Any  fish  which  ascends  rivers ;  the  eel,  for  instance. 

an-ad -rSm-ous,  o.  [Gr.  anadromos  =  running 
up,  as  a  fish  "running up"  a  river:  ano=up,  ana 
dromos—fi  course,  or  running;  drametft.pr.  infin., 
and  dedroma^  Jdperf.  of  frec/u)=to  run.]  Pertaining 
to  such  fishes  as  at  certain  seasons  ascend  rivers. 

a-n88'-ml-a.  «.  [(Jr.  onf»fnua=want  of  blood: 
an,  privM  ana  haima  =  blood.]  Bloodlessness :  a 
morbid  state  of  the  system  produced  by  loss  of 
blood,  by  deprivation  of  light  and  air  in  coal  mines 
or  causes  more  obscure.  The  patient  is  character- 
ized by  great  paleness,  and  blood-vessels,  easily 
traceable  at  other  times,  become  unseen  after  great 
haemorrhage,  or  in  cases  of  aneemia.  (Todd  <fr 
Bowman:  Physiol*  Anat.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  295.) 

au-ae'-mlc,  o.  [Gr.  anaimos  =  bloodless ;  FjQg. 
suffix  -tc.]  Relating  to  the  disease  called  Aneemia 
(q.  v.). 

"  If  the  brain  be  anrrmic,  the  quantity  of  surrounding 
fluid  will  be  large."— Todd  *  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat,t 
vol.  i.,  p.  298. 

an-ae-mpt  -r&ph-y*,  s.  [Gr.  onatmos^bloodless. 
and  <rop/ie=nourishment,  from  trepho=  to  nourish,  j 
Want  of  nourishment ;  its  cause  being  deficiency  of 
blood. 

Sn-aes-tlie  -sl-a,  s.  [Gr.  anaisthesia  —  want  of 
perception,  or  of  feeling;  stupidity:  an,  priv.,  and 
aisthesis  ^perception  by  the  senses;  aisthanwnai* 
fut.  ai&thesomai  =  to  perceive.]  Loss  of  the  sense 
of  touch ;  incapacity  of  feeling. 

an-ses-tfcSt  -Ic,  an-ses-the  -tic,  a.&s.  [Gr.  on, 
priv.,  and  atsf/t^fifcoe^perceptive.] 

1.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  an  aniesthetic ;  deaden- 
ing or  destroying  consciousness.    (See  the  substan- 
tive.) 

2.  As  substantive   (plur.) :  A  class  of   medicines 
which,  when  inhaled  in  the  form  of  vapor,  destroy 
consciousness  for  a  time,  and  with  it  the  sense  of 
pain.    Garrod  makes  anaesthetics  the  third  order  of 
his  sub-class,  defined  as  medicines  acting  especially 
upon  the  brain  proper,   but    probably  also    upon 
other   portions   of    the    central    nervous   system. 
Among  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put  are  the  al- 
leviation of  pain  and  spasm,  the  production  of  un- 
consciousness during  surgical  operations  or  par- 
turition, and  the  procuring  of  sleep  in  delirium. 
The  best  known  are  chloroform,  ether,  and  protox- 
ide of  nitrogen  (nitrous  oxide). 

"Since  the  introduction  of  ether  and  chloroform  as 
anaesthetics  in  the  practice  of  surgery  .  .  ." — Todd  tf* 
Bowman:  Physiol.  Anttt.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  406. 

an-a-gal -IIS,  s.  [In  Sp.  anagalide;  Ital.  ana- 
gallide;  Lat.  anagalliaf  Gr.  «««r/a///,s-,'  ana  = 
again,  and  agaUo— to  make  glorious,  to  adorn; 
because,  regularly  as  the  proper  season  arrives,  it 
Toadorns  the  ground.]  A  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Prunulaceae  (Primworts).  Tho 
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ho  Scarlet  Pimpernel,  is  a  well-known 
plant,  easily  recognized  by  its  pretty  rotate  flowers, 
gem- rally  crimson,  though  more  rarely  blue,  flesh- 
white,  colon-el  or  white,  with  a  purple  eye.  Open- 
ing in  sunlight,  and  closing:  when  the  beams  of  the 
luminary  are  withheld,  it  is  sometimes  called  the 
Poor  Man's  \Yeat  luT-glass.  It  flowers  from  May  to 
November.  A  very  poisonous  extract  can  be  formed 
from  it;  nevertheless,  the  plant  has  been  used  in 
cases  of  imuhit'ss,  epilepsy,  and  dropsy. 

an -a-glyph,  s.  [Or.  anaglyphe=a  work  in  low 
relief :  "/n  =up,  and  r//f/p/ic>=carving;  glypho=to 
hollow  out,  to  engrave.] 

Scitintnre:  A  figure  cut  in  low  relief  on  a  plane,  or 
smooth  surface,  as  in  the  case  of  a  cameo. 

&n--a-giyph'-Ic,  a.  [Or.  anaglyphos.]  The 
same  as  AXAGLYPTIC  (q.  v.). 

Anaglyphic  Art:  "The  art  of  carving  and  en- 
graving. (Glossogr.  Nova.) 

an-a-gl^p  -tic,  a.  &s.     [Lat.  anaglyptus;    Gr. 

aiH'fflt/  ptOS.] 

1.  As  fidj.:    Wrought  in   low  relief,    embossed, 
engraved,  or  enchased  in  low  relief.      When   the 
(lr<ii:n  is  produced  by  the  engraving  or  indentation, 
as  in  the  case  of  seals,  it  is  then  termed  diaglyphic* 
or  intaglio* 

2.  As  substantive:   Anything  wrought  in  low  re- 
lief, in  a  manner  described  under  the  adjective. 

"They  rather  concern  the  statuary  art;  though  we 
might  yet  safely,  I  think,  admit  some  of  the  Greek  ana- 
glyptics" — Evelyn:  Sculptnra,  p.  16. 

an-a-glfp  -t6-graph,  *.  [Gr.  anaglyphc  =  a 
work  in  Tow  relief;  gra,ph&=*o.  drawing;  grapho=to 
scratch,  to  scrape,  to  grave.] 

Nat.  Phil.:  A  machine  for  producing  drawings  or 
etchings  in  relief,  from  models,  coins,  medals,  &c. 

an-a-gljfp-to-graph'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  anaglyp- 
tograph;  -tc.]  Pertaining  to  the  art  of  producing 
drawings  or  etchings  in  relief,  or  to  the  anaglypto- 
graph  (q.  v.). 

an-a-gl^p-tog  -raph-£,  s.  [Lat.  anaglyptus' 
Gr.  annt/luptos— -wrought  in  low  relief,  embossed; 
0rop A£= delineation :  grapho—to  grave,  scrape,  or 
scratch.]  The  art  of  copying  works  in  relief. 

an-ag-nor  -I-sIs,  *.  [Gr.  anagnorms^recogni- 
tion ;  nrta=again,  and  ffnort«wf=acquaintance 
(with  each  other) ;  gnorizo=to  make  known.] 
Recognition ;  the  denouement  in  a  drama. 

an-ag-no -sis,  s.  [Gr.  anagnosis=a  knowing 
again:  ona=affain,  and  gnosis=au  inquiry,  judg- 
ment; gnonai,  iniin.  of  gignosko=to  know.]  Recog- 
nition. The  same  as  ANAGNORISIS  (q.  v.). 

an  -a-go-ge,  &n  -a-go-gjf,  s.  [In  Fr.  anagogie; 
Sp,  anagoge,  anagogia;  Port.  &  Iial.  anagogia; 
Gr.  anagoge=a  leading  up ; 
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;  a»a=up,  and  agoge=a 


ading;  «m>=to  lead.J 

Thcol. :  Elevation  of  the  mind  to  spiritual  objects. 

IT  The  form  anagogy  is  in  Dyche's  Diet.  (1758). 

Exegetics:  The  pointing  out  of  a  spiritual  sense 
under  the  literal  words  of  portions  of  Scripture ;  the 
indication  of  a  reference  to  New  Testament  doctrine 
in  the  prophecies,  types,  and  symbols  of  the  Old. 
[  Ax AGOGICAL.] 

Med, ;  The  return  of  humors  or  the  rejection  of 
matters  upward  by  means  of  the  mouth. 

an-a-g5-get '-I-cal,  a.  [  Formed  as  if  from  Gr. 
anag>tf/ctikos,  from  anagoge  (q.  v.).]  Pertaining 
to  anagoge.  The  same  as  ANAGOGICAL  (q.v.). 
(Bailey.) 

an-a-gog  -I-cal,  a.  [In  Fr.  anagogique;  Gr. 
ana0d?Mcoe= raising  the  mind  to  heavenly  things, 
inyst leal.]  Pertaining  to  anagoge ;  mysterious, 
elevated,  spiritual.  (Applied  specially  to  one  of  the 
four  chief  methods  of  interpreting  Scripture,  the 
other  three  being  the  literal,  the  allegorical,  and  the 
tropological  methods.) 

"Anagogical.  Mysterious,  or  which  hath  an  elevated, 
raised,  and  uncommon  signification." — Mount. 

"Which  is  an  anagorjical  trope  or  hygh  speakynge  of 
my  lorde  above  hys  compasse." — Bale:  Yet  a  Course  at  the 
Komyshe  Foxe,  foJ.  36. 

"  From  the  former  of  these  two  have  been  drawn  certain 
senses  and  expositions  of  Scriptures,  which  had  need  be 
contained  within  the  bounds  of  sobriety;  the  one  anagog- 
ical,  nnd  the  other  philosophical."— Bacon.-  Advancement 
of  Lfar».,  bk.  ii. 

"  We  cannot  apply  them  [  prophecies  ]  to  him,  bnt  by  a 
mystical  tmnynyical  explication."—  South:  Serm.,  viii.  161. 

an  a-gSg'-I-cal-ly1,  arlr.  [  Eng.  anagogical ;  -ly.] 
Mysteriously,  with  spiritual  exaltation ;  in  a  spirit- 
ual sense. 

an-a-g5g  -ics,  *an-a-gog-Icks,  *.  pi.  [Gr.  ana- 
goyik<&= mystical.]  The  study  of  mystical  subjects. 

"The  notes  upon  that  constitution  say  that  the  Misna 
Torah  was  composed  out  of  the  cabalistics  and  analogies 
of  the  Jews,  or  some  allegorical  interpretations  pretended 
to  be  derived  from  Moses."—  L.  Addison.-  State  of  the  Jews. 
p.  248. 

an  -a-gram,  s.  [In  Sw.  anagram;  Ger.  ana- 
gramm;  Fr.  anagrumme;  Sp.  anagrama;  Port. 
&  Ital.  anagramma.  From  Gr.  aria=backward,  and 
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0ramma~that  wliich  is  drawn  or  written,  a  letter: 
t/f(tl>li.' >  =  tt.*  tft'avr.  to  \vritf.  ] 

fl.  The  letters  of  any  \vord  read  backward.  Thus 
in  a  satire  on  the  English  government  under  Ijord 
Melbourne,  which  appeared  in  a  provincial  Tory 
paper,  the  political  loader  was  described  as  Ennio- 
blem,  whicn  was  simply  Melbourne  spelled  back- 
ward. 

2.  The  letters  of  any  word  or  words  transposed  in 
their  order  so  as  to  make  another  word,  or  more 
generally  a  short  sentence.  Thus  the  letters  in  the 
name  of  M'iHinni,  -Vo//.  Attorney-General  to  Charles 
I.,  who  toiled  hard  in  his  vocation,  become,  when 
transposed,  /  innyl  hi  Inn:.  Similarly  Galen  becomes 
by  transposition  angel,  and  Mary,  army.  The  prac- 
tice was  not  much  in  vogue  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  but  it  was  common  among^  the  Jewish 
cabalists.  Among  European  nations  it  first  began 
to  be  extensively  employed  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Sometimes  writers  put  not  their  own  name  but  its 
anagram  on  their  works ;  thus,  Calvin  put  not  Cal- 
vinus,  but  its  anagram,  Alcuinus,  on  the  edition  of 
his  Institutes  published  at  Strasburg  in  1539.  In 
certain  cases  mathematicians,  who  had  made  dis- 
coveries for  which  they  wished  to  claim  priority 
without  communicating  their  secret,  gave  forth  its 
anagram  instead  of  itself.  This  was  done  by  Galileo, 
Huyghens,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Sometimes  these 
anagrams  were  intentionally  so  obscurely  worded, 
and  of  such  a  length,  as  to  render  their  solution 
almost  impossible.  Thus  Galileo  announced  his 
observations  on  Saturn :  Smaismrmilme  poeta 
leumi  bone  nugttaviras=aWisnmwn.  planetam  ter- 
geminum  observavi  (I  have  observed  that  the  most 
distant  planet  is  triple-formed).  Huyghens  also 
announced  his  discovery  of  Saturn's  ring  in  the  fol- 
lowing anagram:  aaaaaaa  cccec  d  eeeee  iiiiiii  1111 
mm  nnnnnnnnn  oooo  pp  q  rr  s  ttttt  uuuuu=annu/o 
cfngitur,  ten  it  i,  piano  nusquam  eoficerente,  ad  eclip- 
ticam  inclinato  fit  is  surrounded  by  a  slender  ring, 
nowhere  coherent,  inclined  to  the  ecliptic). 
"Though  all  her  parts  be  not  in  th'  nsual  place, 

She  hath  yet  the  anagrams  of  u  good  face  ; 

If  we  might  put  the  letters  but  one  way, 

In  that  lean  dearth  of  words,  what  could  we  say?" 
Donne's  Poems,  p.  70. 

"Thy  genius  calls  thee  not  to  purchase  fame 
In  keen  iambics,  but  mild  anagram." 

Dryden:  Mac  Flecknoe,  v.  204. 

fan  -a-gram,  v.  t.  [From  the  substantive.]  To 
construct  an  anagram  oy  transposing  the  letters  of 
any  particular  word. 

an-a-gram-mat  -Ic,  an-a-gram-mat  -I-cal,  a. 
[From  Gr.  ana,  and  grammatikos ;  anagramma  — 
an  anagram.]  Containing  an  anagram. 

"For  whom  was  devised  Pallas'  defensive  shield,  with 
Gorgon's  head  thereon,  with  this  anagrammatical  word." 
— Camden. 

"Some  [places]  have  continued  anagrammatical  appel- 
lations, from  half  their  own  and  their  wives'  names  joined 
together." — Swift:  On  Barb.  Denom.  in  Ireland. 

an-a-gram-mat'-I-cal-l$f,  adv.  [Eng.  anagram- 
matical; -ly.]  After  the  manner  of  an  anagram. 

"Please  to  cast  your  eye  anagrammatically  upon  the 
name  of  the  balsamum;  you  will  find,  'Conveniunt  rebus 
nomina  step  suis."  " — Gayton:  Notes  on  Don  Quix.,  iii.  3. 

an-a-gram -mat-Is.m,  «.  [Gr.  anagrammatis- 
mos.]  The  art  or  practice  of  making  anagrams. 

"The  only  quintessence  that  hitherto  the  alchymy  of 
wit  could  draw  out  of  names  is  anagrammatism,  or  meta- 
grammatism,  which  is  a  dissolution  of  a  name  truly 
written  into  its  letters  as  its  elements,  and  a  new  con- 
nection of  it  by  artificial  transposition,  without  addition, 
subtraction,  or  change  of  any  letter  into  different  words, 
making  some  perfect  sense  appliable  to  the  person 
named." — Camden, 

an-a-gram'-mat-Ist,  s.  [From  [Gr.  ana,  and 
grammatisteB.]  One  who  makes  anagrams. 

"Tohislo.  fr.  Mr.  W.  Aubrey,  an  ingenious  anagram- 
matist,  late  turned  minister." — Gamage;  Epigrams,  Ep.  18. 

an-a-gram-mat'-ize,  v.  t.  [In  Fr.  anagram- 
matter;  Port,  anagramm,atisar ;  Ital.  anagram,- 
matizzare;  Gr.  anagrammatizo.]  To  make  ana- 
grams. 

'•Others  suppose  that  by  the  word  Sophyra,  which  is 
Ophyr  anagrammatized,  mentioned  in  the  seventy-two  in- 
terpreters, is  intended  or  meant  Soffala  or  Sophura." — 
Sir  T.  Herbert:  Trar.t  p.  350. 

"Others,  in  Latin,  anagrammatize  it  [the  name  of  Eve] 
from  Era  into  Vce ;  because,  they  say,  she  was  the  cause 
of  woe  !" — Austin  :  Here  Homo,  p.  182. 

an  -a-grapu,  s.  [Gr.  anagraphe  =  a  writing  up, 
a  record;  anoarapM^to  write  up:  ana=up,  and 
grapho=to  write.] 

1.  An  inventory;  a  register. 

2.  A  commentary, 

a-na'-grSs,  s-  [Sp.]  A  Spanish  measure  for 
grain  used  chiefly  in  Seville,  and  containing  about 
two  bushels. 

an.-a~gy  -rls,  s,  [In  Port,  anagyro;  Ital.  anigi- 
ride ;  Lat.  anttayros;  Gr.  anaaf/ris  and  anagyros; 
ano=backward;  gi/ros=a.  circle.]  A  genus  of 
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papilionaceous  plants,  one  of  the  Cistropical  Eupo- 
dalyriete.  The  A.  fcetida,  a  bush  with  trifoliolufn 
leaves  and  yellow  racemose  iluwers,  has  purgative 
properties,  and  its  seeds  are  narcotic. 

an  ai  -ma,  a-  [Gr.  a= without,  and  haima= 
hlood  ;  anafmia=want  of  bl(x>d.]  A  zoological  term 
used  by  Aristotle,  and  signifying  without  blood.  It 
need  scarcely  be  added  that,  Aristotle's  idea  of  the 
bloodless  character  bclon^int?  to  certain  animals 
was  wholly  erroneous.  [AwJEitlA.] 

a'-nal,  a.  [From  Lat.  anus=the  anus.]  P.er- 
taining  to  the  anus. 

Ichthyol.:  The  anal  finis  the  fin  placed  on 'the 
lower  part  of  a  fish's  body,  and  so  far  behind  as. to 
be  near  the  anus. 

"...  the  first  rays  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins."— 
Griffith's  Cuvier,  vol.  x.,  p.  7. 

an-al  -cite,  an-al  -clme,  s.  [In  Ger.  analzim; 
Gr.  analkis  =  weak :  a,  priv.,  and  alke  —  strength. 
So  called  because  by  rubbing  it  becomes  weakly 
electric.!  A  mineral  classed  by  Dana  as  the  typo  of 
his  Analcite  group.  It  occurs  isometric,  in  trapo- 
zohedrons,  and  massive  granular.  Its  hardness  is 
5  to  5'5,  its  sp.  gr.  2'22  to  2'29  or  2'278,  the  luster  vifr- 
reons,  the  color  white,  tinged  with  other  hues.  It 
varies  from  transparent  to  opaque.  It  is  brittle.  It 
consists  of  silica  51  to  55'12,  alumina  22*23  to  24-13, 
lime  0-27  to  5'82,  soda  6'45  to  14'65,  potassium  0'55  to 
4'46.  and  water  7'68  to  9*75.  It  is  found  in  Scotland 
in  tne  Kilpatrick  and  Campsie  Hills,  at  Bowling,  in 
Glen  Farg,  on  the  Calton  Hill  near  Edinburgh,  and 
at  Kilmalcolm ;  in  Ireland  in  Antrim ;  in  the  Faroe 
Isles ;  in  various  other  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
in  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  and  the  United  States. 

If  Dana  considers  Picranalcime  probably  to  be 
analcito  altered  by  the  magnesian  process,  and 
Cluthalite  also  to  be  changed  analcite. 

analcime  carnea.  s.  [Lat.  camea  =  fleshy ; 
from  earo,  genit.  carats  ~  flesh.]  The  old  name  for 
SAKCOLITE  (q.  v.). 

analcite  group,  8.  A  group  of  minerals  placed 
by  Dana  as  the  third  in  order  under  the  Zeolite  sec- 
tion of  his  Hydrous  Silicates. 

an-a-lec  -ta,  s.  pi.    [ANALECTS.] 

an-a-lec  -tic,  a.  [From  Gr.  analektikos.'}  Per-- 
taining  to  analects:  as,  an  analectic  magazine — 
i.  e.,  one  containing  essays  or  selections. 

an'-a-lects,  an-a-lec  -ta,  s.  pi.  [In  Ger.  ana- 
lekten;  Fr.  analectes;  Sp.  analectos.  From  Gi>- 
analekta,  neut.  pi,  of  analektos  ~  choice,  select.^\ 

*1.  Crumbs  wnich  fall  from  the  table;  "the,  re- 
mains or  fragments  taken  off  the  table." 

2.  A  collection  of  short  literary  productions,  as 
essays  or  jottings;  "certain  parts  or  portions  se- 
lected out  of  different  authors."  (Dyche.) 

an-a-lem'-ma,  8.  [In  Ger.  &  Lat.  analemma. 
From  Gr.  analemma  =  that  which  is  used  for 
repairing  or  supporting  anything;  analambano  = 
to  take  up :  ana  =  up7  and  lambano  =  to  take.l  ' 

1.  Geom.:  A  projection  of  the  sphere  on  the  plane 
of  the    meridian    orthographically    made   by    a 
straight  line  and  ellipses,  the  eye  being  supposed 
at  an  infinite  distance,  and  in  the  east  or  west 
point  of  the  horizon. 

2.  Mech. :  An  instrument  made  of  brass  or  wood 
on  which  the  projection  now  mentioned  is  drawn, 
with  an  horizon  or  cursor  fitted  to  it,  in  which  the 
solstitial  colure  and  all  circles  parallel  to  it  will  be 
represented  as  concentric,  all  circles  oblique  to  the 
eve  as  ellipses,  and  all  the  planes  of  which  pass 
through  the  eye  as  straight  lines.    The  analemma 
now  described  is  used  for  illustrating,  at  least  with 
an  approach  to  accuracy,  the  various  astronomical 
problems. 

an-a-lSp'-sIs,  an'-a-lSp-By1,  an-a-le*p  -si-a,  s. 
[Gr.  analepsis=B.  taking  up,  restoration;  analam- 
baniit  fut.  analep8omai=to  take  up,  to  restore  to 
health:  ana,  ana  lambano,  fut.  tepsomai—to  take.] 

1.  The  augmentation  or  nutrition  of  aneraaciateq 
body ;  recovery  of  strength  after  disease.   (Quincey, 
<fcc.) 

2.  The  name  given   by  Johannes   Anglicus   and 
Rivorius  to  a  kind  of  epilepsy  which  is  said  to  pro- 
ceed from  disorder  of  the  stomach.  It  is  sometimes 
used  in  a  more  extended  sense  for  epilepsy  in  gen- 
eral.   (Parr.) 

an-a-l8p  -tic,  *an-a-lSp'-tIck,  a.  &  s.  [In  Fr. 
analepfique;  from  Gr.  anabeptikos.] 

1.  As  adjective:  Restorative. 

"  Analeptick  medicines  cherish  the  nerves  and  renew 
the  spirits  and  strength." — Quincy. 

Analeptic  tonics:  In  Garrod's  classification  of 
medicines,  the  same  as  blood  tonics  or  blood  restor- 
atives (q.  v.). 

2.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  designed  to  impart  tono 
to  the  system,  restoring  flesh,  strength,  and  cheer- 
fulness after  sickness  or  weakness  from  whatever 
cause;  a  restorative. 

*an-a-lle,  *anailizle  fa-na  My-I),  v.  t. 
[Ai.iEXE.J  To  alienate. 

"Wil  ye  me  to  have  analifdtso\fl  and  disponed,  as  I  by 
these  prenenls  analie  ...  to  the  said  B  .  .  . " — 
Spottiswoode:  Style  of  Writs,  (Boucher.) 


btfil,     b<Sy;     pout,    Jdwl;     cat,     96!!,     cnorus,     ghin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  =  f . 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shfin;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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*a-nal-5-gal,  a.  [Eng.  analog(y);  -a?.]  The 
same  as  ANALOGOUS. 

"When  I  see  many analoyat  motions  in  animals,  though 
Zcanuot  call  them  voluntary,  yet  I  see  them  spontaneous, 
I  have  reason  torconclude  that  these  in  their  principle  are 
not  simply  mechanical."— Hale. 

an  a-l8&  -I-cal,  a.  [In  Fr.  analogique;  Sp., 
Port.,  &  Ital.,  analogico:  Lat.  analogicus;  Gr. ana- 
lo;7tfcos=proportional,  analogous.] 

*1.  Analogous. 

"There  is  placed  the  minerals  between  the  inanimate 
and  vegetable  province,  participating  something  analog-. 
feat  to  either."— Half:  Origin  of  Mankind. 

IT  Dr.  Johnson  draws  the  following  distinction 
between  the  words  analogous  and  analogical : 
"Analogous  signifies  having  relation,  and  analog- 
ir.nl  having  the  quality  of  representing  relation." 

2.  Logic  and  Ordinary  Lang. :  Pertaining  to  an- 
alogy; pertaining  to  resemblances  of  any  kind,  on 
which  may  be  founded  reasoning  falling  short  of 
tho  conclusiveness  possessed  by  induction.  [ANAL- 
OGY, INDUCTION.] 

"  The  cases  in  which  analogical  evidence  affords  in 
itself  any  very  high  degree  of  probability  are,  as  we  have 
just  observed,  only  those  in  which  the  resemblance  is  very 
dose  and  extensive." — John  Stuart  Mill:  Logic,  2d  ed. 
(1846 J,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xx.,  p.  105. 

ii.  Biol.:  Pertaining  to  two  animals,  two  plants, 
or  even  an  animal  and  a  plant,  which  in  certain 
respects  resemble  each  other;  the  similarity,  how- 
ever, being  one  of  analogy  only,  and  not  of  affinity. 
j  ANALOGY,  AFFINITY.] 

"All  anrtlogical  resemblances,  as  of  a  whale  to  a  fish    . 

.  .  "— Darwin:  Descent  of  Matt,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  vii., 
p.  230. 

an-a-l5&  -l-cftl-ly*,  adv.  [Eug.  analogical;  -ly.~\ 
la  an  analogical  manner. 

"  .  .  .  we  are  often  obliged  to  use  these  wordsano- 
logicaUy  to  express  other  powers  of  the  mind  which  are 
of.  a  very- different  nature." — Reid:  Inquiry  into  the  flu- 
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\an-a  l5&-i-cal-ne*8S,  8-  [Eng.  analogical;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  analogical;  fitness  to  be  ap- 
plied for  the  illustration  of  some  analogy. 

*an-al-6&-Ie,  s.    [ANALOGY.] 

an-al  -&&-I§m,  B.  [In  Ger.  anaJogism;  Fr.  anal- 
ogixn<e ;  Port,  analogismo.  From  Or.  analogismos  = 
fresh  calculation,  reconsideration,  a  course  or  line 
of  reasoning,  proportionate  calculation ;  from  an- 
alogizomai=to  count  up  again:  ana=again,  and 
logizomai=to  count.] 

1.  An  argument  from  the  cause  to  the  effect. 

2.  Investigation  of  things  by  the  analogy  which 
they  bear  to  each  other. 

an-al  -6&-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  analog(y) ;  -ist.]  One 
who  reasons  from  analogy. 

+an-al-6&  -ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  analog(y) ;  -ize.  Gr. 
analogizomai.]  [ANALOOISM.]  To  reason  from 
analogy ;  to  explain  by  means  of  analogy. 

"  We  have  systems  of  material  bodies  diversely  figured 
and  situated,  if  separately  considered;  they  represent  the 
object  of  the  desire  which  is  analogized  by  attraction  or 
gravitation." — Chf.yne:  On  Regimen;  Natural  Analogy,  §8. 

tan-al-6&-ized,  pa. par.    [ANALOGIZE.] 

ta-nal'-6  g6n,  s.  [Neut.  of  Gr.  adj.  analogos= 
proportionate,  analogous  to.]  That  which  is  anal- 
ogous to  something  else. 

an-al  -og-ous,  a.  [In  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  analogo; 
Lat.  analogus;  Or.  «na/ogo8=proportionate  to.l 

1.  Logic  <fr  Ord.  Lang. ;    Presenting  some  analogy 
or.  resemblance  to ;   parallel  to  in  some  respect ; 
similar,  like. 

"The  language  is  analogous,  wherever  a  thing,  power, 
or  principle  in  a  higher  dignity  is  expressed  by  the  same 
thing,  power,  or  principle  in  a  lower  but  more  known 
form-"— Coleridge:  Aids  to  Reflection  (1839),  p.  149. 

".  .  .  the  artificial  instruments  which  we  ourselves 
plan  with  foresight  and  calculation  for  analogous  uses." — 
Otoett:  Clastif.  of  the  Mammalia,  p.  62. 

If  It  is  followed  by  to  of  the  thing  to  which  the 
resemblance  is  perceived. 

"...  that  the  particular  parts  principally  objected 
against  in  this  whole  dispensation  are  analogous  to  what 
is  experienced  in  the  constitution  and  course  of  Nature  or 
Providence." — flutter:  Analogy,  Introd. 

2.  Grammar:    Nouns  are  sometimes  divided  into 
univocal,    equivocal    and     analogous.      ( Wnately  : 
Logic,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  y.,  §  1.) 

3.  Pyro-electricity.     Analogous  pole  is  the  name 
given  to  the  end  of  a  crystal  which  shows  posit  ivi 
electricity  when  the  temperature  is  risine-    It  is 
oppoeed    to   antilogous   pole    (q.  v.).     (Atkinson: 
Ganot'*  Physic*,  §  637.) 

4.  Biology : 

(a)  Having  a  relation  of  analogy,  but  not  one  of 
affinity. 

"  The  pigeons  in  one  order  [the  Rasoresl.  and  the  Eden- 
tates in  thfi  other  [Ungulata],  follow  next;  let  us  therefore 
soe  how  fur  these  groups  are  (MOiogoatt." — Swainmni  • 
Jtirtl*.  vol.  iii.  (1837),  p.  160. 
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(6)  Having  a  relation  of  analogy  combined  with 
one  of  affinity. 

"The  two  owls,  the  two  tyrant  fly-catchers  iPyrocepha- 
lus),  and  the  dove,  are  also  smaller  than  the  analogous  but 
distinct  species." — Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World, 
ch.  xvii. 

A  nalogous  variation :  Variations  of  a  similar 
character  in  different  species,  genera,  Ac. 

"  Many  of  these  resemblances  are  more  probably  due  to 
analogous  variation,  which  follows,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
attempted  to  show,  from  co-descended  organisms  having  a 
similar  constitution,  and  having  been  acted  on  by  similar 
causes  inducing  variability." — Darwin:  Descent  of  Man, 
vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  vi,  p.  194. 

an-al'-6g-ous  If ,  adv.  [Eng.  analogous;  -ly.]  In 
an  analogous  manner. 

"  Can  you,  then,  demonstrate  from  his  unity,  or  omni- 
presence, which  you  conceive  but  analogously  and  imper- 
fectly .  .  ."—SkeltoH:  Deism  Rev.,  Dial.  6. 

"...  the  same  word  may  be  employed  either  univo- 
cally,  equivocally,  or  analogously." — Whately:  Logic,  bk.  ii.. 
ch.  v.,  §  1. 

an  -9,-16gue,  s-  [Fr.  ana?opi*e=analogous;  Gr. 
ana/o<7os=  proportionate  to:  ana=up  to;  logos=rci\- 
son.  According  to  reason;  analogous  to.]  That 
which  resembles  something  else  in  one  or  more 
respects. 

Specially: 

1.  Philol.:  A  word  in  one  language  corresponding 
to  a  word  in  another. 

" S.  (Sanscrit)  »/>.  water,  the  analogue  of  the, Latin 
aqua.1'— Key.-  Philological  Essays  (1868),  p.  258. 

2.  Biol. :  A  part  of  an  animal  or  plant  which  has 
the  same  function  as  another  part  in  a  second  ani- 
mal or  plant  differently  organized.    [HOMOLOGATE.] 

3.  Geol.:  Any  body  which  corresponds  with,  or 
bears  great  resemblance  to,  another  body.    (Espe- 
cially used  by  geologists  in  comparing  fossil  remains 
with  living  specimens.) 

"  .  .  .  the  great  abundance  in  the  oolitic  ocean  of 
fishes,  whose  nearest  living  analogue  is  the  Port  Jackson 
shark  (Cestracion)." — Owen:  British  Fossil  Mammals  and 
Birds  (1846),  p.  xiv. 

an-al -6$  y\  *an-al  -6fc-Ie,  s.  [In  Sw.  &  Dan. 
analogia;  Ger.  &  Fr.  analogic;  Sp.,  Port.,  Ital.  & 
Lat.  analogia;  all  from  Gr.  analogia— (I)  equality 
of  ratios,  proportion;  (2)  analogy;  ana,  and  logos 
.  .  .  =a  ratio,  &c.;  lego=to  count.] 

A.  Ord.  Lang. :    Similitude  of  relations  between 
one  thing  and  other  (see  B.,  Logic,  No.  1).  or  such 
resemblances  as  are  described  under  Logic^  No.  2. 
(The  thing  to  which  the  other  is  compared  is  pre- 
ceded by  to  or  with.) 

" The  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  to 
the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature.  By  Joseph  Butler, 
!,!..!>.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham.1' 

IT  When  both  are  mentioned  together  they  are 
connected  by  the  word  between. 

"...  if  a  real  analogy  between  the  vegetable  world 
and  the  intellectual  and  moral  system  were  presumed  to 
exist  .  .  .  " — Isaac  Taylor:  Elements  of  Thought,  8th  ed. 
(1846),  p.  31. 

B.  Technically: 
I.  Logic: 

1.  Resemblance  of  relations,  a  meaning  given  to 
the  word  first  by  the  mathematicians,  and  adopted 
by  Ferguson,    Whately,    and,    as   one   of  various 
senses,  by  John  Stuart  Mill.    To  call  a  country 
which  has  sent  out  various  colonies,  the  mother 
country,  implies  that  there  is  an  analogy  between 
the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  its  colonies  and 
that  which  a  mother  holds  to  her  children.  (See  B., 
II.,  Math.) 

2.  More  usually:    Resemblance  of  any  kind  on 
which  an  argument  falling  short  of  induction  may 
be  founded.    Under  this  meaning  the  element  of 
relation  is  not  specially  distinguished  from  others. 
'•Analogical  reasoning,  in  this  second  sense,  may 
be  reduced  to  the  following  formula :   Two  things 
resemble  each  other  in  one  or  more  respects ;  a  cer- 
tain proposition  is  true  of  the  one,  therefore  it  is 
true  of  the  other."    If  an  invariable  conjunction  is 
made  out  between  a  property  in  the  one  case  and  a 
property  in  the  other,  the  argument  rises  above 
analogy,  and  becomes  an   induction  on  a  limited 
basis;  out  if  no  such  conjunction  has  been  ma'de 
out,  then  the  argument  is  one  of  analogy  merely. 
According  to  the  number  of  qualities  in  one  body 
which  agree  with  those  in  another,  may  it  be  rea- 
soned with  confidence  that  tho  as  yet  unexamined 
qualities  of  the  two  bodies  will  also  be  found  to 
correspond.  ,  i  Mill's  Logic,  pp.  98-107.)      Metaphor 
and  allegory' address  the  imagination,  while  anal- 
ogy appeals  to  tin-  reason.    The  former  are  founded 
on  similarity  of  appearances,  of  effects,  or  of  inci- 
dental circumstances;    the  latter  is   built  up  on 
more  essential  resemblances,  which  afford  a  proper 
basis  for  reasoning. 

II.  Math.:  Proportion;  the  similitude  of  ratios. 
'KiHi.I.  Hk.  V..  D.-f.  tO 

III.  (f  r<t  ni  nnn~ :  Conformity  with  the  structure  or 
the  genus  of  a  laimua^-. 


analysis 

IV.  Biol.:  Tho  relation  bet  ween  parts  which  agree 
in  function,  as  the  wing  of  a  bird  and  that  of  a  but- 
terfly, tho  tail  of  a  whale  and  that  of  a  fish.  (Hux- 
ley's Classif.  of  Aninmlsi  l,Si>9,  Gloss.)  Relations  of 
analogy  were  made  very  prominent  in  the  system  of 
the  now  extinct  Quinary  school  of  zoologists. 
They  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  those  of 
affinity.  [AFFINITY.] 

"  .  .  .  the  <irt<il<i'ti{  of  the  hawk  to  the  shrike,  or  eagle 
to  the  lion."—  Stoainson:  Classif.  of  Birds,  i,  345. 

"The  analogy  between  the  swan  and  the  ostrich  is  one 
degree,  that  between  the  ostrich  and  fhe  giraffe  is  an- 
other, while  the  analogy  between  the  bee  ana  the  weaving 
birds  ( Ploceanffi)  is  another."—  Ibid. 

tan-a-iy  (f-a-ble,  a.    [ANALYZABLE.] 
tan-gt-iy  §e,  r.  t.    [ANALYZE.] 
an-fc-iy§  -5r,  s.    [ANALYZER.] 

an  al -fs-Is,  s.  [In  Sw.  analys;  Dan.  antt  lysis; 
Ger.  anal us&  (Logic),  analysis  (Math.} ;  Fr.  &  Port. 
analyse ;  Sp.  analisis ;  Ital.  analisi.  From  Gr.  •ntn!- 
ysis=(l)  a  loosing,  releasing;  (2)  a  dissolving,  tho 
resolution  of  a  whole  into  its  parts,  analysis  op- 
posed to  genesis  or  synthesis;  in  Logic,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  imperfect  figures  into  the  perfect  one; 
(3)  the  solution  of  a  problem,  Ac. :  analyo=to  un- 
loose: ana  =  backward,  and  lyo~to  loose.] 

A*  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Gen.:  The  act  of  analyzing  ;  the  state  of  being 
analyzed ;  the  result  of  such  investigation.  The 
separation  of  anything  physical,  mental,  or  a  mere 
conception  into  its  constituent  elements.  (A  sci<>n- 
tific  word  which  has  partially  established  itself  in 
ordinary  speech.)  [ANALYZE,  s.  ] 

"We  cannot  know  any  thing  of  nature,  but  by  an 
analysis  of  its  true  initial  causes;  till  we  know  the  first 
springs  of  natural  motions,  we  are  still  but  ignorants." — 
Olanville. 

Used  specially — 

(1)  In  some  of  the  senses  given  tinder  B.  (q.  v.). 
"...    but  the  subsequent  translation  of  the  shock  of 

the  eethereal  waves  into  consciousness  eludes  the  analysis 
of  science."— Tynaall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  viii.. 
p. 177. 

(2)  A  syllabus,  conspectus,  or  exhibition  of    the 
heads  of  a  discourse ;  a  synopsis,  a  brief  abstract  of 
a  subject  to  enable  a  reader  more  readily  to  com- 
prehend it  when  it  is  treated  at  length. 

B.  Technically: 

I.  Math.:  The  term  analysis,  signifying  an   un- 
loosing,  as  contradistinguished  from  synthesis=a 
putting  together,  was  first  employed  by  tho  old 
Greek  geometricians  to  characterize  one  of  the  two 
processes  of  investigation  which  they  pursued.   The 
Analytical  Method  of  inquiry  has  been  defined  as 
the  art  or  method  of  finding  out  the  truth  of  a 
proposition  by  first  supposing  the  tiling  done,  and 
then  reasoning  back  step  by  step  till  one  arrives  at 
so  no  admitted  truth.    It  is  called  also  the  Method 
of  Invention  or  Resolution.  Analysis  in  Mathemat  ics 
may  be  exercised  on  finite  or  infinite  magnitudes  or 
numbers.     The  analysis  of  finite  quantities  is  the 
same  as  Specious  arithmetic  or  algebra.    That  of 
infinites,  called  also  the  new  analysis,  is  particu- 
larly used  in  fluxions  or  the  differential  calculus. 
But  analysis  could  be  employed  also  in  geometry, 
though  Euclid  preferred  to  make  his  immortal  work 
synthetic ;  it  is  therefore  a  departure  from  correct 
language  to  us©  the  word  analysis,  as  many  do,  as 
the  antithesis  of  geometry;  it  is  opposed,  as  already 
mentioned,  to  synthesis,  and  to  that  alone. 

"  Calculations  of  this  nature  require  a  very  hiph  analysis 
for  their  successful  performance,  such  as  is  far  beyond 
the  scope  and  object  of  this  work  to  attempt."— Herachel: 
Astron.,  Oth  ed.  (1866),  §  604. 

II.  Chem.:  The  examination  of  bodies  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  of  what  substances  they  are 
composed,  and  in  what  proportion  these  substances 
are  contained  in  them.    The  former  is  called  quali- 
tative and  the  latter  quantitative  analysis. 

"  The  following  method  may  be  adopted  for  this  kind 
of  quantitative  analysis."— Todd  A  Bowman:  Phusiol. 
Anat.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  308. 


Qualit 

ysis;  and  the  Proximate  and  the  Ultimate  analys 

of  organic  bodies. 

1.  Blowpipe  analysis:   The  substances  examined 
by  the  blowpipe  are  (1)  heated  alone  on  charcoal ; 

(2)  heated  on  a  platinum  wire  with  borax  (q.  v.); 

(3)  with  microcosmic  salt,  NaH.(XH^)PO4+4H20; 

(4)  with  sodium  carbonate;  (5^  on  a  piece  of  clfar- 
coal  which  has  been  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of 
nitrate  of  cobalt;  (6)  fused  with  potassium  nitrate. 
Tho  reactions  are  given  under  the  respective  metals 
(q.  v.). 

2.  Qualitntivf  mt'ilysis  i*  employed  to  findout  the 
composition   and  properties  of  any  unknown  sub- 
stance, and  to  separate  different  substances  from 
each  other.    It  is  performed  in  the  following  man- 
ner:   The  substance  is  dissolved  in  distilled  water  ; 
if  not  soluble  in  water,  then  in  hydrochloric  acid  or 


fate,     fat,     fare,     Amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hlr,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p6t, 
or.     wbre,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     03  ~  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


analyst 
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anandrous 


in  aquaregia ;  if  insoluble  in  these,  it  is  fused  with  in  an  organic  compound,  each  of  these  being  re-  effects  obtainable  between  the  polarizer  and  analyzer  of  a 

sodium  carbonate.    The  commoner  bases  and  acids  moved  and  separated  by  different  solvents,  Ac.  potariscope."— TundaU:  Frag,  of  Science,  3d  ed.,  i.  274. 

contained  in  the  solution  are  tested  for  as  follows:  6.  By  ultimate  analysis  of  an  organic  substance  an-a-iy  z-ing,    an-a-ly"  Ef-lng,  pr.  par.    [ANA- 

Add  hjdrochloric  acid.     A  white  precipitate  is  we  determine  the  percentage  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  LYZE,  ANALYSE,  v.] 

either  AgCl  (argentic  chloride),  Hg^Clo  (mercurous  oxygen,  nitrogen,  sulphur,    and   phosphorus  con-  »an-am -ayl  v  t     [ENAMEL! 

ihloride),  or  Pbf'l  i  (plumbic  chloride),  tained  in  it.    Thus  the  amount  of  carbon  and  hy- 

Filter;   pass   H-JS  (sulphuretted  hydrogen    gas)  drogen  isdetcrminedbyburningaweighed quantity  An -a-mese,  s.    A  native  of  Anam,  a  kingdom  in 

h  the  nitrate.    A.  black  precipitate  is  either  of  the  substance  in  a  combustion  tube  along  with  ooutneasteru  Asia. 


chloride),  or  PbOl  >  (plumbic  < 

Filter; 
through 

HgS  (mercuric  sulphide),  or    fii2S3  (sulphide   of  in  a  weighed!  _ 

bismuth).     A    yellow   precipitate   is   either    CdS  and  the  carbonic  acid  gas  in  weighed  bulbs  filled  A.  cocculus  produces  the  seed  called  Cocculus  Indi~ 

(cadmium  sulphide),  AsaSaorAsjSj   (sulphides  of  with  caustic  potash.  CMS,  which  is  poisonous,  but  yields  a  fatty  oil  on 

arsrnic),  or  SnS2j;stannic  sulphide).  ^A  brown  pre-       m,  other  sciences,  Logic,  Metaphysics,  Philology,  u 

an   aiu   uc  -EUB,    s.      L\jr.  UTHtllt7«r»M(— ietuueuvnju, 

from  anamimneskd~to remind  oneof  anything;  ana 
=again,  and  mimncsko—to  remind. J 
Khet. :  A  figure  calling  to  mind  anything  which 


.      .  ng  wi 

PbS  (plumbict  sulphide),  CuS   (cupric   sulphide),    oxide  of  copper,  and  collecting  the  water  produced       an-a-mlrt  -a,  s.    A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 

tube  filled  with  chloride  of  calcium,    the  order  Menispermacece,  or  Menispermads. 


drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  boil  to  oxidize  the  iron  ; 


"  Analysis  consists  in  making  experiments  and  observa- 


phates,  borates,  and  oxalates. 


f  the  body  into  their  various  kinds,  and 


Filter ;  to  the  filtrate  add  sulphide  of  ammonium,    solids  and  fluids  o 
black  precipitate  is  either  OoS  (sulphide  of  co-    classify  and  arran 


mind.J 

„ adj. :  Pertaining  to  anamnesis ;  acting  as  a 

"By  anafomico-physiological  analysis  we  separate  the     remembrancer. 

2.  As  substantive :  A  medicine  believed  to  restore 
the  memory. 

an-am  nl  o'-ta,  s.    The  group  of  vertebrates  in 

i  precipitate  is  ZnS  (sulphide  of  zinc) .  "  By  prismatic  analysis  sir  H  imam  nerscnei  separated    which  thojetus  is  without  an  amnion. 

Filter-  to  the  filtrate  add   ammonium  carbonate,    the  luminous  from  the  non-luminous  rays  of  the  sun,  and        an-a-morph  -l§m,  s.    [From  Gr.  anamorpMtl 
A    white   precipitate    is    either   BaCO3,   SrCO3,    or    he  also  sought  to  render  the  obscure  rays  visible  by  con-    fol          „          . 
CaUO.,  (carbonates  of  barium,  strontium,  or  cal-    centration.  -Tvndall .-  Frag,  of  Science,  3d  ed.,  vm.  6,    iower  type  to  a  liigher  one. 
cium).  ...    ... .  ...        ...  an-a-morph-6  -Bis,  an-a-morph  -6-s?,  s.    [In 

Filter ;  divide  the  filtrate  into  two  parts.    Toone        ..•    •  .  •,,lt.WI"     >  seen,  that  synthesis,  or  puti 
part  add  NaaH.POi   (sodium  phosphate).    A.  white         .„,„,,,  .aoma    — ± 

precipitate  &  Mg(\H4)PO4-HiHP,  indicating  the    vGran,"  A^an^l'g.  of  India ™voi L™ p.  113? 
presence  of  magnesia.    The  other  part  is  evapor-       „  •  thi   „    .  L"  .    ' .         ' ,,   , 

tedto.dryness    heated  strongly  .to  drive  off  the    beurf."-^.  &««/?  J^£,  id  S I.  (1846"'  p.  24. 
ammomacal  salts,  and  if  there  is  a  residue  it  is 
tested  for  potash  and  soda. 

Ammoniaeal  salts  are  tested  for  in  the  original    ~ 
solution  by  adding  caustic  potash,  which  liberates    Bl°^ 
ammonia,  NH^,  which  is  recognized  by  its  smell, 
and  by  its  turning  red  litmus  paper  blue.  reMonTaud  areues''1™  L'rteiiT'm'iinalB.f  «"»"  ""  "°    Present  it  in  its  proper  aspect. 

The  sulphides  of  arsenic,  antimony  and  tin  are    "T^ »»d  -fc    anT^m-I-c»Y    a     Fin  F^'   ana-       an-amp  -sis.  ,.    [Altered  from  Gr.  anakamp,i,= 
soluble  in  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  are  re-pre-    .  ?.n  a  *'<!   ici  *n  .*  *»*  .^.V*1'   S'    L       «•.  <f*  I       .L  T    . 


. 

rming  anew.]    In  zoology  :    progression    from  a 
wer  type  to  a  liig 
an-a-m 

Ger"  Fr-  &  Port-  anamorphose.    From  Gr.  anamor- 
P**ftfa  forming  anew:W=a«ain,  and  morpU. 
«w=(l)  shaping,  molding;    (2)    from  morphoo=to 
.    .      .    t.  ,„  ,  nf  th_  nh:ort  „«    give  form  to;  mor»fte=form.] 

"  '  Perspective  :  A  projection  of  any  object  in  .such  a 


.t«..»,.    .....—  ----  ^  —  -,-  --  -        -•,--  -.  . 

(barium  chloride),  which  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  In  an  analytical  manner. 

acid-  but  sulphuric  acid  gives  a  white  precipitate  "If  this  were  analytically  and  carefully  done     ..." 

insoluble  in  acids.  —Boyle:  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  185. 

Tartaric  and  citric  acids  are  recognized  by  the  an-a-lft  -Ics,  *an-a-lyt  -Ick,  a.      [From   Eng. 

precipitate  charring  when  heated,    and   emitting  analytic  fq.  v.).    In  Ger.  analytik;  Fr.  analytique*'} 

fumes  of  peculiar  odor.  Logic  :  Tne  department  of  logic  which  treats  of 

Chloride  of  calcium,  with  phosphoric  and  boracic  analysis. 

acids,  gives  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  ^[  The  form  analytick  is  in  Glossogr.  Nova. 

acetic   acid  ;  also   with    oxalic    and    hydrofluoric  "  Toward  the  composition  and  structure  of  which  form 


'  Witness,  thou  best  atmna,  thou,  the  pride 
Of  vegetable  life,  beyond  whate'er 
The  poets  imag'd  in  the  golden  age." 

TAomsou:  Seasons  t  Summer. 

2.  A  fruit  of  the  same  family— the  Bromelia  Pin- 
guin,  called  in  the  West  Indies  Penguin :  but,  of 
course,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  well-known 
bird  of  the  same  name. 

II.  Technically.  (Of  the  form  ananassa  only.) 


acids,  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,    it  is  incident  to  handle  the  parts  thereof  which  are  propo-        Botany :  A  genus  of  Bromeliaceae  (Bromel-worts), 
Nitrate  of  silver  (AgNO*)  gives  a  black  precipitate    sitions,  and  the  parts  of  propositions  which  are  simple    to  which  the  pine-apple,  A.  sativa,  belongs.    [PlNE- 

__i       i i  _    _  _•  j  . ii .•*    n^t^  „,:*!,        «rnvu1o     ««<1    tliio i«--i L     -a    « j_    — v;_i.     i_ 


with  hyd 
arsen' 


hydrosulphuricacid;  a  yellow  precipitate  with    words,  and  this  or  that  part  of  logic  whi 
ious,  phosphoric,  and  silicic  acid;  a  red  pre-    bended  in  the  analytics."— Bacon. 


ch  is  compre- 


APPLE.] 

an-an-chy-tei,  s,    [From  Gr.  a,  priv. ;  angcho= 


T       V i    .1  «  i  -  »-*  r-n  t  1.1      T    s*l  Oll^<*ll^l;ll  V    ~UCB,  s.       I  J 

civitate  with  chromic  and  arsenic  acid,  and  a.  white       an-9.-iyz  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  analyze;  -able.]  Capa-    to         s  ti^ht  tostrangle.  "  Notpressed."  (Choen.)'] 
precipitate  with  boracic  and  oxalic  acids.  All  these    ble  of  being  analyzed.  A  genus  of  Fxjhinoderm 


precipitates  are  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  "...   the  mental  processes  into  which  th»y  enter  are 

Nitrate  of  silver  (AfNOi)  gives  a  precipitate  in-    more     readily    analyzable."—  Herbert  Spencer:  Ptychol., 
soluble  in  nitric  acid  with   hydrochloric,  hydro-    2d  ed.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  85,  §  287. 

an-a-iyz  -a-ble-ness,  s. 
"  ' 


irms  occurring  in  Cretaceous 
strata, 
an-an'-drl-a,  s.    [See  ANANDBOUS.]    A  genus  of 


cyanic,  hydrobromic,  and  hydriodic  acids. 
Ferric  chloride  (FejCl*)  gives  a  red  color  with 


acetic  acid  and  sulphocyanic  acid ;  a  black  preripi-  <,_i«-  5    «nn 

tate  with  gallic  and  tannic  acids;  a  blue  precipitate    _»n  a  ly  oa,s 


•ness.]    The  cond 
an-a-iyz-a  -ti 
The  act  of  analyzing. 


.-„  ...    plants   belonging  to   the  order   Asteraceee    (Com- 

e:ness \,s.  _  [Eng.  onohwe ,    -able,    JSteg)     The  A.  discoidea  has  mucilaginous  and 
itionof  being  analyzable.  other  leaves. 


[Eng.    analyze;     -a/ton.] 


WNitricracuil"HNO:i)  and  chloric  acid  (1IC1O3)  are  an-a-iy  ze,  an-a-1?  f  e,  f.  t.  [In  Sw.  analysera; 

not  precipitated  by  any  reagent.    Their  salts  defla-  Dan.  anali/sere;    Ger.  analysiren;    Fr.  analyser; 

grate  on  ignited  charcoal.  Port,    analusar.]     [ANALYSIS.}     To    resolve   any- 

For  confirmatory  tests  for  acids,  see  under  their  thing,  of  wnatever  character,  into  its  constituent 

respective  names.  elements. 

3.  Grai'imetrical  analysis,  or  quantitative   anal-  ".    .    .    if  we  analyze  language,  that  is  to  say,  if  we 
ysis  by  weight,  is  the  method  of  separating  out  of  a  trace  words  back  to  their  most  primitive  elements,  we 
weighed  quantity  of  a  compound  its  constituents,  arrive  not  at  letters,  but  at  roots."— Max  Miiller:  Sci.  of 
either  in  a  pure  state  or  in  the  form  of  some  new  Lano.,  6th  ed.,  vol.  ii.  (1871),  p.  80. 

substance  of  known  composition,  and  accurately  •    «an-a-iy  ze,  s.    [Gr.  analysis.']    Analysis.    [AN- 

weighing  the  products ;  from  the  results  of  these  ALTSIS.] 

operations  the  percentage  of  the  constituents  con-  "The  analyze  of  it   [a  little  tractate]  may  be  spared, 

tained  in  the  substance  can  be  determined.  since  it  is  in  many  hands."— Hacket:   Life  of  Af'iii</>. 

4.  Volumetrical  analysis,  or  quantitative  analysis  Williams,  vol.  ii.,  p.  104.    (Trench:  On  Some  Def.  in  our 
by  measure,  determines  the  amountof  the  constitu-  Eng.  Diet.,  p.  14.)  ^ 

ents  contained  in  a  given  solution  by —  an-a-iy  zed,  an-a-ly  fed,  pa.  par.    [ANALYZE, 

(a)  Neutralization  of  a  measured  quantity  9f  the  ANALYSE,  v.] 

liquid  by  a  certain  volume  of  a  standard  solution  of  an-a-ljte  -Sr,  an-a-iy  8,-Sr,  «.  [Eng.  analyze  or 

acid  or  alkali.                                 analyse ;  -er.] 

1.  Gen. :  One  who  or  that  which  analyzes. 
Particular  reasons  incline  me  to  doubt  whether  the 


an  an  drous,  a.  [Gr.  anandros=without  a  hus- 
band; ancr,  genit.  andros  —  a  man,  ...  a 
husband.  ] 

Sot, :  Pertaining  to  a  flower  which  is  destitute  or 


. 

(b)  By  the  quantity  of  a  standard  solution  of  an 

oxidizing  or  reducing  agent  required  to  oxidize  or       „  Pnrticular  renimmi    ncne  me    o     ou      weer      e 
reduce  a  measured  quantity  of  the  liquid  to  be    flre  be  th(J  true  and  aniTersal  analyzer  of  mlxt  bodies."— 


Boyle. 


(c)  By  observing  when  no  further  precipitation 
takes  place  on  adding  the  standard  solution  of  the 
reagent  to  a  known  volume'  of  the  liquid  to  be 

te|t(By    proximate    analysis™    determine     the    "  "Our  inci7ient  blue~cloud  is  a  virtual  Nicol's  prism,    stamens ;  as  are  the  females  of  all  monoecious  and 
By    proi    naie^unui.y "'_"„. _i_:.i    ..- <-ined    and  between  it  and  the  real  prism  we  can  produce  all  the    dioecious  plants  ;  for  example,  the  willows. 


Anandrous  Flowers. 

1.  Mulberry.     2.  Common  Birch.     3.  Bulrush. 
4.  Hop.    5.  Bottle  Sedge. 


amount  of  sugar,  fat,  resin,  alkaloid,  &c.,  containe 


Wil,     bdy;     pfiut, 
-clan,      -tlan  =  Bhan. 


;     cat, 
-tlon, 


cell,     cnorus, 

-sion  =  shun; 


gain,    bencn;     go,     gem;     tnin,    tnis;     sin,    a§;     expect,     Xenopnon,    exist,    pli  =  f. 
-§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  snus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


ananger 

*a.n-ang  -er,  v.  t.  [ANGER.]  To  auger,  to  in- 
cense. 

"...  and  when  the  emperoure  herde  this,  he  was 
greatly  amoued  and  sore  unangered."—  Virgitius  (.ed. 
Thorn  >. 

an  ang  -u.-lar,  a.  PGr.  an,  priv.,  and  Eng.  angu- 
lar (q.  v.).]  Not  angular. 

*a.n-an  -tre§,  conj.    [ENATTNTER.] 

an  a-psest,  an.  -a.-pest,  s.  [In  Ger.  anapfist;  Fr. 
anapeste;  Sp.  &  Port,  anapesto;  Lat.  anapcestits. 
From  Gr.  anapaistos,  as  sm>stantive=anap«'st  ;  as 
adj.=struck  back;  anapaio  —  io  strike  again  or 
back;  ana=again;  pato=to  strike.] 

Prosody  :  A  foot  consisting  of  three  syllables  :  the 
first  two  short,  and  the  third  long.  It  may,  from 
one  point  of  view,  be  considered  tho  reverse  of  a 
dactyl,  which  has  the  first  syllable  long,  and  tho 
second  and  third  short.  In  Latin,  Helenas  is  an 
anapaest.  In  English  it  is  difficult  to  find  single 
words,  each  constituting  an  anapaest;  tho  tendency 
in  our  language  being  to  pronounce  trisyllables  as 
dactyls.  Overflow  and  various  other  words  begin- 
ning with  over  may  be  made  anapaests;  thus 
6  \  ver  \  /low,  o  \  ver  \  reach,  though  they  might  also 
be  mane  amphimacers,  0  |  ver  [flow,  6  \  ver  \  reach. 
The  following  is  an  anapaestic  line  : 

To  your  homes  \  cried  the  lea  \  der  of  Is  \  rd-eVs 
host. 

"  An  anapcst  is  all  their  music's  song, 
Whose  first  two  feet  are  short,  and  third  is  long." 
SirJ.  Davies:  Orchestra,  st.  70. 

an-a.-pses  -tic,  tan-a,-pes'-tlc,  *an-&-pes-tIck, 
a.  &  s.  [In  Fr,  anapestique;  Lat.  anapcesticus;  Gr. 
anapaist  ikos.~\ 

1.  As  adjective  :  Pertaining  to  an  anapaest. 
Anapcpstic  verse:   A  verse  consisting  mainly  of 

anapaests.    [ANAPCST.  ] 

"  .  .  .  our  common  burlesque  Alexandrine  or  ana- 
pesttc  verse."—  Percy  on  the  Met,  of  P.  Plowman's  Visions. 

2.  As  substantive  :  An  anapaestic  line  or  verse. 
"...    several  seeming  examples,  where  an  anapes* 

tic    is   terminated  with  a  trochee,  or  a  tribrachys,  or  a 
cretic."—  Bentley:  Phal.  III. 

an-a-pj&st  -I-c&l,  tan-g,-pes'-tlc-9l,  a.  [Eng. 
anapcestic,  anapestic;  -at.]  The  same  as  AN  APES- 
TIC,  adj. 

an-a.  psest  -I-cal-lf  ,  tan-fc-pest  -l-c$l-l$t  adv. 
[Eng.  anapcestical,  anapestical;  -ly.]  After  the 
manner  or  an  anapaest,  or  an  anapaestic  verse. 
(Christian  Observer.) 

*g,-na  pes,  s.  [Perhaps  from  Fr.  nappe=a  table- 
cloth. In  Ital.  nappa  is=a  tassel.]  A  kind  of 
cloth  apparently  akin  to  fustian. 

"  .  .  .  a  wealt  toward  the  hand  of  fustian  anapes."  — 
Lane  ham  (quoted  in  Boucher). 

an-apb  -or-a,,  s.  [InGer.anopfcer;  Fr.  anaphore  ; 
Port.  &  Lat.  anaphora.  From  Gr.  anaphora=BL 
bringing  up,  a  raising  ;  anaphero=  to  bring  or  carry 
up;  cma=up,  and  phero=io  carry.] 

Rhetoric:  The  commencement  of  successive  sen- 
tences or  of  successive  verses  with  the  same  word 
or  words,  as  — 

Where  is  the  wise?     Where  is  the  scribe? 
Where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world? 

&n-aph-rod'-I§-I-9,,  s.  [Gr.  anaphrodisia  ;  an, 
priv.,  and  aphrodisia,  neut.  pi.  of  aphrodisios= 
belonging  to  venery;  .4pfcrodi/e=  Venus.]  Sexual 
impotence. 

&n-aph-ro-dl§  -I-ac,  s.  [Eng.  anaphrodisi(a)  ; 
•oc.] 

Pharm.  :  A  medicine  intended  to  diminish  sexual 
feeling.  Garrod  divides  remedies  of  this  kind  into 
direct  and  indirect:  the  former  acting  as  sedatives 
on  the  spinal  cord  ;  the  latter  lowering  the  tone  of 
the  general  system. 

an-a-ple"r-6t  -Ic,  *an-a-plSr-ot  -Ick;  a.  &  s. 
[Lat.  annpleroticus;  Gr.  anaplerosis=a  filling  up; 
anapleroo=to  fill  up:  ana=up,  andpferoo=to  fill; 


1.  As  adjective:   Which  fills  up;  especially  used 
of  "  filling  up  "  flesh  in  an  emaciated  body. 

"  Anapler»tic  medicines  are  such  as  fill  up  ulcers  with 
flash."  —  Olossographia  Abwa. 

2.  As  substantive  :  A  medicine  fitted  to  "fill  up" 
flesh  in  an  emaciated  body. 

&n-ap-6-phyc3  -Is,  s.  [Gr.  an,  priv.=not,  and 
apophysis=(l)fin  offshoot;  (2)  Anat..  the  process  of 
a  Done  ;  the  prominence  to  which  a  tendon  is 
attached.] 

Anat.:  A  process  connected  with  the  neural  arch, 
which  projects  more  or  less  backward,  and  is  gen- 
erally rather  slender  or  styliform. 

an'-arch,  «.  FGr.  anarchos,  adj-—  without  head  or 
chief.]  One  wno  is  the  author  of  anarchy.  One 
who  plots  or  .effects  the  overthrow  of  legitimate 
government. 

"Thus  Satan:  and  him  thus  the  Anarch  old, 
With  faltering  speech  and  visage  incomposed, 
Answered,     .     .     ."  Milton:  P.  L.t  bk.  ii. 

in-arch  -Ic,  *an-arch'-Ick,  an-arch  -I-cal,  a. 
[Eng.  anarch,  -ic  ;  anarchic,  -al.  In  Fr.  anarchique  ; 
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Sp.  anarquico;  Port,  anarchico,  anarquico;  Ital. 
diutrc/tieo:]  Pertaining  to  anarchy,  tending  to  sub- 
vert legitimate  government . 

"...  which  they  regarded  as  anarchic  ami  revolu- 
tionary."— Froude:  Hist.  Eng.,  pt.  i.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  401. 

"...  the  anarchical  opinions  and  practices  of  those 
sectaries."— Macattlay:  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

an  -arch-I§m,  s.  [Ens.  anarch;  -tern.]  Anarchy. 

"It  will  prove  the  mother  of  absolute  anarchism."— Sir 
E.  Dertttg:  Speeches,  p.  153. 

"  I  do  not  look  upon  this  bill  as  upon  the  gasping:  period 
of  all  good  order:  it  will  prove  the  mother  of  absolute 
anarchism."  —Ibid. 

an'-arch-Ist,  s.  [As  if  fromGr.  anarchistes.]  One 
who  aims  at  or  succeeds  in  producing  anarchy. 

"There  is  no  pretense  at  all  to  suspect  that  the  Egyp- 
tians were  universally  atheists  and  anarchists." — Cud- 
worth:  Intellectual  System,  bk.  i.,  c.  4. 

Selections  made  by  Judge  Joseph  E.  Gary,  the 
trial  judge  in  the  famous  anarchist  case  in  Chicago, 
from  the  record  of  the  appeal  of  the  anarchist, 
Spies  vs.  the  People,  122d  Illinois  Reports,  I, 

"Before  you  lies  this  blissful  Eden.  The  road  to  it 
leads  over  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  old  world.  Your  pass- 
port to  it  is  that  banner  which  calls  to  you  in  flaming  let- 
ters the  word  'Anarchy.'  " — From  the  Arbeiter-Zeitung,  a 
paper  edited  by  Spies  and  Schwab,  May  7,  1885. 

"One  man  armed  with  a  dynamite  bomb  is  eqna)  to  one 
regiment  of  militia,  when  it  is  used  at  the  right  time  and 
place.  Anarchists  are. of  the  opinion  that  the  bayonet  and 
gatling  gun  will  cut  but  a  sorry  figure  in  the  social  revolu- 
tion. The  whole  method  of  warfare  has  been  revolutionized 
by  latter-day  discoveries  of  science,  and  the  American  peo- 
pie  will  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages  in  the  conflict  of 
upstarts  and  contemptible  braggarts  who  expect  to  con- 
tinue their  rascality  under  the  plea  of  preserving  law  and 
order."— From  the  Alarm,  a  paper  edited  by  Albert  R. 
Parsons,  October  18,  1884. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Anarchist,  a 
paper  conducted  partly  by  Engel:  "Motto:  All 
government  we  hate." 

an'-a.rch-yS  s.  [Eng.  anarch,  -y;  Sw.  &  Dan. 
anarki ;  Ger.  &  Fr.  anarchic ;  Sp.  anarquia ;  Port. 
anarchta^  anarquia ;  Ital.  anarchia.  From  Gr. 
anarchia.  anarcfcos=without  a  head  or  chief:  an, 
priv.,  and  arc hos= leader;  arche=a  sovereignty.] 

Lit. :  Absenceof  government,  and  consequent  dis- 
order, as  when  "there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  but 
every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own 
eyes  (Judges  xvii.  6). 

"  That  a  community  should  be  hurried  into  errors  alter- 
nately by  fear  of  tyranny  and  by  fear  of  anarchy  is  doubt- 
less a  great  evil." — Macattlay:  Hist.  Eng.t  ch,  xv. 

2.  Poet. :  Disorder  in  nature. 

"...    where  oldest  Night 
And  Chaos,  ancestors  of  Nature,  hold 
Eternal  anarchy,  amidst  the  noise 
Of  endless  wars,  and  by  confusion  stand." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  ii. 

an-ar  -rlch-jjis,  s.  [Gr.  anarrhichaomai  =  to 
scramble  up.]  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the  order 
Acanthopterjgii,  and  family  Gobiodae.  It  contains 
the  A.  lupus,  found  in  Europe  and  in  North  America, 
distinguished  by  the  possession  of  large  teeth  and 
very  powerful  jaws,  called  in  America,  Cat-fish,  Sea- 
wolf.  Stone-biter,  and  Swine-fish ;  in  England,  the 
Wolr-fish ;  in  Scotland,  the  Sea-wolf  or  Sea-cat;  and 
in  the  Orkneys,  the  Swine-fish. 

an-arth'-roiis,  a.  [Gr.  anarthros  =  without 
joints:  an,  priv.,  arthron=a  joint,  .  .  .  the  ar- 
ticle; ararisko—to  join.]  It  is  the  reduplicated 
form  of  aro,  which  occurs  only  as  a  root. 

1.  Entom.:  Without  joints. 

2.  Grammar;  Without  the  article. 

a  nas,  s.  [Lat.  anas,  genit.  aru!tt*=a  duck.] 
The  typical  genus  of  the  Anatidte,  a  family  of  wad- 
ing birds,  and  of  the  Anatinee,  onq  of  its  sub-families. 
It  contains  the  most  characteristic  of  the  ducks. 
The  wild  duck  is  the  Anns  Boschas  of  naturalists. 
(Boschas  is  the  Greek  boskas  =  a  kind  of  duck.) 
[WILD  DUCK.]  Most,  if  not  all,  the  species  of  the 
genus  breed  in  the  cold  regions,  and  migrate  to  a 
milder  climate  at  the  approach  of  winter.  One  of 
the  most  impressive  poems  of  William  Cullen 
Bryant  was  suggested  by  the  migration  of  a  water- 
fowl. Four  stanzas  will  suffice  to  indicate  the 
beauty  of  the  poem. 

"  Whither,  'midst  falling  dew, 

While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day- 
Far  through  their  rosy  depths  dost  thou  pursue 
Thy  solitary  way? 

*  *  * 
There  is  a  power  whose  care 

Teaches  thy  way  along  that  trackless  coast, 
The  desert  and  illimitable  air, 

Lone  wanderings  but  not  lost. 

*  *  * 
Thon'rt  gone,  the  abyss  of  heaven 

Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form;  yet  on  my  heart 
Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  ha&t  given 
And  -hall  not  soon  depart. 

*  *  * 
He,  who  from  zone  to  zone 

Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone, 
Will  lead  my  st«ps  aright. 


anastomose 

an-a-sar -ca,  s.  [In  Fr.  anasarque;  Port,  ana- 
sarca  ;  Gr.  ana=up,  and  sarj-,  genit.  0arfc08=flea2i.l 

Med.:  A  disease  characterized  by  a  dropsical 
effusion  of  serum  into  the  cellular  tissue.  It  may 
be  acute  or  chronic,  local  or  general.  The  dropsical 
effusion  which  often  appears  in  children  after 
scarlatina,  and  that  which  after  heart  disease  in 
old  age  creeps  up  from  the  lower  limbs  till  it 
terminates  lite,  with  other  dropsical  effusions,  are 
all  ranked  under  anasarca.  Anasarca  may  either 
generally  or  locally  attend  upon  organic  disease  of 
any  part  of  the  body. 

"...  that  dropsical  effusion  which  is  commonly 
called  Anasarca."— Todd  <fr  Bowman;  Phys.  Anat.,  i.  63. 

an-a-sar'-coiis,  a.  [Eng.  anasarca;  -ous.]  Per- 
taining to  anasarca. 

"This  atiosarcoMs  swelling  is  commonly  observed  first 
in  the  face."— Dr.  J.  Darwell:  Cyclo.  Pract.  Med..  vol.  i.. 
p.  79. 

tan-a-stal  -tic,  a.  [Gr.  ana*taHi*O8=fltted  for 
checking:  anasteUo=(l)  to  send  or  raise  up;  (2)  to 
drawback,  to  restrain;  ana = again,  and  stello^to 
set  in  order,  to  send.] 

Old  Med.:  Astringent. 

an-as'-t3--Bl8,  s.  [Gr.  an<uto8&=(l)  a  making  to 
stand  up,  (2)  a  removal,  (3)  a  or  the  resurrection; 
anistcmi=to  make  to  stand  up,  to  raise  from  sleep 
or  from  death;  ana=up  or  again  ;  and  histem£=to 
cause  to  stand,  to  raise.] 

*1.  Old  Med. :  Hippocrates  used  the  word  in  vari- 
ous senses,  as  for  (a)  a  migration  of  humors,  aud 
(b)  a  rising  upor  recovery  from  sickness. 

2.  Theol.:  The  resurrection.  In  tho  Greek  of 
Matt.  xxii.  28  and  many  other  parts  of  the  New 
Testament.  Anastasis  was  the  title  chosen  for 
works  on  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead, 
by  many  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

an-ft-stat'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  anastatos.'}  Pertaining  to 
the  raising  up  of  any  person  or  thing. 

anastatic  printing,  s.  A  method  of  zincography 
invented  by  Wood  in  1841,  designed  to  reproduce 
drawings,  engravings,  printed  matter,  &c.,  whether 
recent  or  old.  If,  for  instance,  it  be  sought  to  ob- 
tain the  fac-simile  of  an  old  newspaper,  the  paper 
is  first  wetted  with  dilute  phosphoric  acid,  and 
then  placed  between  sheets  of  blotting  paper  to 
remove  the  superfluous  moisture.  It  is  then  found 
that  the  acid  has  corroded  the  blanks,  but  has  not 
affected  the  printed  letters.  The  sheet  is  next 
placed  in  contact  with  a  plato,  and  pressure 
applied,  which  makes  a  fac-simile  of  the  letters  in 
reverse  order  on  the  ^lato.  Gum  is  next  applied, 
and  more  ink,  then  a  little  acid,  and  finally  again 
ink,  when  the  printing  stands  out  as  clear  and  dis- 
tinct as  in  the  original. 

an-a-stat'-I-cfc,  s.  [Gr.  ano*ta/os=made  to 
stand  up;  from  anastasis  (q.  v.).]  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Brassicaceae,  or  Crucifers. 
The  A.hierochientina  is  the  celebrated  "Rose of 
Jericho.'*  It  is  an  annual,  inhabiting  the  Egyptian 
desert.  It  is  so  highly  hygrometric  tnat  when  fully 
developed  it  contracts  its  rigid  branches  so  as  to 
constitute  a  ball.  Exposed  then  to  the  action  of 
the  wind,  it  is  driven  hither  and  thither.  If,  how- 
ever, it  be  brought  in  contact  with  water,  the  ball- 
form  vanishes,  and  the  branches  again  acquire 
their  natural  expansion.  Superstitious  tales  about 
this  so-called  rose  are  afloat  in  the  East.  It  is  said 
to  have  first  bloomed  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  con- 
tinued in  flower  until  Easter ;  at  itg  birth  heralding 
the  advent  of  the  Redeemer,  and  immediately 
before  its  departure  honoring  His  resurrection. 
Plants  of  this  kind  are  sold  in  the  florists'  stores  in 
America  about  Easter  time.  «They  appear  to  be 
dead,  but  placed  in  water  they  revive.  They  are 
sold  as  "  Resurrection  plants." 

an-g,-st8m-at'-Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  ana=throughf 
and  sfoma=the  mouth.] 

1.  As  adjective:  Having  the  quality  of  opening 
vessels,  or  of  removing  obstructions. 

2.  As  substantive:  A  medicine  having  the  quality 
of  opening  the  mouths  of  the  vessels  of  the  body 
and  removing  obstructions.    Examples:  deobstru- 
ents,  cathartics,  and  sudorifics. 

an-^-stom-o  §e,  tan-fli-stom-I  ze,  v.  i.  [In 
French  anafttomoser ;  Port,  anastomosarse.  From 
Or.  anastomoo=to  furnish  with  a  mouth:  ana= 
throughout,  and  stomoo=to  stop  the  mouth  of; 
«toma=mouth.] 

Nat.  Science:  To  blend  together  mouth  to  mouth. 
(Used  of  vessels  or  cells  which,  retaining  their  dis- 
tinction throughout  a  great  part  of  their  extent, 
still  either  really  or  apparently  blend  together  at 
their  mouths ;  to  inosculate.) 

"Anastomosing  (anastomozans):  the  ramifications  of 
anything  which  are  united  at  the  points  where  they  come 
in  contact  are  said  to  anastomose.  The  term  is  confined 
to  veins."— Lindley:  Introd.  to  Bot.,  p.  466. 

"The  capillaries  are  very  fine,  their  meshes  large,  and 
they  annxtatiii,**  throughout."— Todd  <fr  Bowman:  Phystol. 
Anat.,  vol.  ii.  (1866),  p.  274. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     trf ,     Syrian.      SB,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  lew. 


anastomosing 

an-a-stom-os.  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [ANASTO- 
MOSE.] 

"...  the  branching  or  anastomosing  character  of 
its  nbrillae/'— Todd  <£  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  i.  74. 

" .  .  .  the  length  of  the  transverse  anastomosing 
capillaries."— Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  p.  166. 

an-a-stom-6  -sis,  tau-a-stom-o -|y\  s.  [In  Fr 
&  Port,  anastomose;  Gr.  anastomosis =an  opening, 
an  outlet,  a  discharge.]  [ANASTOMOSE.] 

1.  A  uniting  by  the  mouths  of  vessels  distinct 
during  the  greater  part  of    their  course.     (Used 
especially  of  the  veins  and  arteries  in  the  human 
or  animal  body,  and  of  the  veins  in  plants.) 

"One  of  the  most  simple  of  these  anastomoses  is  found 
in  the  union  of  two  arteries,  originating  from  different 
trunks  to  form  one." — Todd  cC  Bowman;  Physiol.  Anat., 
vol.  ii.,  p.  323. 

2.  More  loosely:    To   appear   to   unite   without 
actually  doing  so. 

"  The  anastomosis  of  nerves  thus  formed  differs  from  the 
more  correctly  named  (i)t(tstomisis  of  blood-vessels;  for  in 
the  latter  case  the  canals  of  the  anastomosing  vessels 
coniiiHiiiu-ate,  and  their  contents  are  mingled;  but  in  the 
former  the  nerve-tubes  simply  lie  in  juxtaposition,  with- 
out any  coalescence  of  their  walls,  or  any  admixture  of 
the  material  contained  within  them." — Todd  <£•  Bowman: 
Physinl.  Anat.t  vol.  ii.,  p.  218. 

an  a-stom  ot  -Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  anastomdtikos= 
fit  for  opening.] 

1.  As  adjective:    Pertaining  to  anastomosis. 

"An  inmstoiHofic  branch."— Todd  tfr  Bowman:  Physiol. 
Anat..  vol.  ii.,  p.  116. 

2.  As  substantive.  OldMed.:  A  medicine  designed 
to  open  the  mouths  of  the  extreme  blood-vessels. 

an-as  -troph-e,  an-as  -troph-^,  s.  [In  Ger., 
Fr.,  &  So.  anastrophe.  From  Gr.  anastrophe— a 
turning  back  or  wheeling  round;  anastrephd=to 
turn  upside  down,  to  turn  back:  ana=back,  and 
strepho=to  twist,  to  turn.] 

Rhet.  <&  Gram.:  A  figure  by  which  the  natural 
order  of  the  words  in  a  sentence  or  in  a  clause  is 
reversed. 

an  -a-tase,  s.  [Gr.  a  nafo$is= extension ;  anateinO 
=  to  stretch  up:  ana=up,  and  teino=to  stretch. 
Named  «n,a£a#ts=extension.  from  the  length  of  its 
crystals  as  compared  with  tneir  breadth ;  they  are, 
however,  minute  in  size.]  A  mineral,  called  also 
Octahedrite  (q.  v.) . 

an-ath'-em-s,,  tan -a-theme,  *an -ath-gm,  «. 
fin  (ier.  anathem ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  anatema ;  Port.  & 
Lat.  anathema.  In  Greek  there  were  two  similar 
words,  one  anathema^  and  the  other  anathema. 
Both  in  Latin  became  anathema.  In  Greek  the 
first  signified  a  votive  offering  set  up  in  a  temple 
to  be  preserved;  the  second,  ultimately  at  least,  a 
similar  offering  devoted  to  destruction.  It  is  from 
the  latter  that  the  English  word  anathema  comes. 
Both  are  from  anatithemi=^to  lay  upon,  to  set  up  as 
a  votive  gift;  ana=up,  and  tithemi=to  put,  to 
place.] 

I.  In  the  Neic  Testament: 

1.  The  act  of  pronouncing  "  accursed,"  the  solemn 
giving  over  of  a  person  to  God  for  utter  destruction, 
(Corresponding  to  what  is  called  in  Hebrew  chherem, 
or  chhcrenij  1  Kings  xx.  42.    (See  Trench's  Synonyms 
of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  17-22.) 

2.  The  object  of  such  a  curse. 

"  If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be 
AMthfma."-  1  Cor.  xvi.  22. 

II.  Church  History  : 

1.  Excommunication  and  denunciation  by  a  pope, 
a  council,  or  a  bishop,  of  a  real  or  reputed  offender. 
This  \va.s  called  thejiidiciary  anathema. 

"Her  bare  anathemas  fall  but  like  so  many  bruta  ful- 
minn  upon  the  schismatical." — South:  Seiinons. 

"  .  .  .  the  Apostle,  who  hath  denounced  au  anatheme 
to  him,  .  .  .  "—Sheldon:  Miracles  of  Anti-Christ  (1616), 
p.  5. 

"Your  holy  father  of  Rome  hath  smitten  with  his 
thunderbolt  of  excommunications  and  anathemas,  at  one 
time  or  other,  most  of  the  orthodox  churches  of  the 
world. "-/&«*.,  p.  129. 

2.  The  ah  juratory  anathema  pronounced  by  a  con- 
vert i:i  renouncing  his  "  errors     or  '*  heresies." 

an-ath-em-at -I-cal,  a.  [Gr.  anathema tiin*.  \ 
Relating  to  an  anathema  ;  containing  an  anathema. 

an  ath-em-at'-I-cal-lyS  adv.   [Eng.  anathemat- 

ica I  ;-ly.']  In  an  anathematical  manner.  (Jol/.<is<ni.i 

an-ath  -em-at-Is.nl,  s.     [In  Port,  inntfiu'intif- 

i£in-<;  dr.  ttuatkeniatismos.']    An  excommunication, 

a  cursing. 

"  Sundry  civil  effects  -excommunication  anil  annthcjiin!- 
isn,  liy  law  do  work." — Dr.  Tooker:  Of  the  Fabrique  of  the 
Church  (  ItiOi  i. 

an  ath-em-at-I-za  -tion,  s.  [In  Fr.  anathrmnti- 
sation;  Port,  ftnatheniatizacfio.']  The  act  of  anathe- 
matizing, an  excommunication,  an  accuraing. 

"Anathematization,  excommunication,  and  accursiiif* 
are  synonymous." — Compend.  <»/  the  Lutes  «f  the  church  of 
Scotland  (1830),  xxxv. 
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an-ath -em-at-Ize,  ?-. /.  [In  Fr.  anathcmatiser; 
Sp.  anatemtitizar;  Port,  anathematisar;  Ital.  atiai- 
emizzare;  Lat.  <nmthr)inttizo;  Gr.  anathematize.'] 

1.  Lit.:  To   excommunicate,  to   accurse,  to   put 
under  a  ban. 

"The  pope  once  every  year  ("on  Maunday  Thursday) 
excommunicates  and  »n<ith*nt«ti:es  all  heretics." — Bp. 
Barlow:  Eternal nst  p.  £20. 

2.  Fig.:  Publicly  to  denounce. 

"That  venality  was  denounced  on  the  hustings,  anath- 
ematized from  the  pulpit,  and  burlesqued  on  the  stage." — • 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  oh,  XT. 

aii-ath'-em  at-lzed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [AXATHE- 
MATIZE.] 

an-ath-em-at-I  z-er,  s.  [Eng.  anathematize; 
-cr.]  One  who  excommunicates,  curses,  or  de- 
nounces. 

"How  many  famous  churches  have  been  most  unjustly 
thunderstruck  with  direful  censures  of  excommunica- 
tions, upon  pretense  of  this  crime,  which  have  been  less 
guilty  than  their  anathematizi-rs.'^—Bp.  Hall:  Cases  of 
Conscience. 

an-ath-em-at-i'z-Ing,  pr.  par.  [ANATHEMAT- 
IZE.] 

tan'-a-theme,  a.    [ANATHEMA.] 


anatomy 


an-atn -er-um;  s.  [Gr.  a»=without,  andaMer 
=  tho  beard  or  spike  or  an  ear  of  corn ;  awn.  Awn- 
less.]  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Graminaceee,  or  Grasses.  The  .4.  muricatum  is  said 


Anatherum  Nardus :  Root,  Stem,  and  Flower. 

(One-sixth  natural  size.) 

to  be  acrid,  aromatic,  stimulating,  and  diaphoretic ; 
while  the  A.  nardus  possesses  similar  qualities  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  called  the  Giugergrass. 

an-at'-I-dse,  s.  [From  Lat.  anos=the  buck 
genus.]  A  family  of  oirds,  the  last  of  the  Natato- 
rial, or  Swimming  order.  They  have  a  flattened  bill 
covered  with  a  soft  skin,  and  furnished  at  the  edges 
with  a  series  of  lamellae,  with  which  they  sift  the 
mud  in  which  they  seek  thoir  food.  The  family  con- 
tains geese  and  swans  as  well  as  ducks,  and  has 
been  divided  into  the  following  sub-families:  Ana- 
tince  (True  Ducks) ;  Fulegulinee  (Pochards) ;  Mer- 
gini©  (Mergansers) ;  Cygnina?  (Swans) ;  Anserinae 
(Geese) ;  and  Phenicopterinte  (Flamingoes),  the 
last-named  sub-family  connecting  the  family  Anat- 
idte  and  the  order  Natatores,  or  Swimming,  with 
the  Grallatores,  or  Wading  Birds. 

an-at-If-er-ous,  a.  [In  Fr.  anatif,  anatifbre; 
Port,  anatifero;  Lat.  anas=a.  duck,  and  /ero=to 
bear.]  Producing  ducks. 

"If  there  bo  miatifi'rous  trees  whose  corruption  breaks 
forth  into  branches,  yet  if  they  corrupt  they  degenerate 
into  maggots,  which  produce  not  them  again." — Browne: 
Vttl'jitr  Krrors. 

an-a-tl  -nae,  s.    [Lat.  anoWniw=pertaining  to  a 

dnck.]  The  typical  sub-family  of  the  Auatidee. 
[ANAS,  ANATIDA.] 

*  fan-at'-b^Ism,  s.  [In  Fr.  anatocisine ;  Sp.  anat- 
ocismo;  Lat.  anatocismus;  Gr.  anatokismos^com- 
nound  interest:  ana=again,  and  tokos~(l)  a  bring- 
ing forth,  (2)  offspring,  (3)  interest  of  money;  tikto 
—to  bring  forth.]  Compound  interest.  (Glossogr. 
Nov.) 

tan~a-tom -Ic,  an-gi -t5m'-I-cal,  a.  [Fr.  ana- 
tomique;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  a7ioiomfco=anatomioal ; 
Lat.  anatomiCO8=an  anatomist;  Gr.  iimttttmikiw-- 
skilled  in  anatomy.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  an- 
atomy. [ANATOMY.] 

1.  Spec. :  Used  for  the  purpose  of  anatomy. 

"An  anatomical  knife."—  Watts:  Logic. 

2.  Proceeding  on  the  principles  of  anatomy ;  as 
exhibited  by  anatomy. 

".  .  .  the  various  tissues,  the  aH<tt-,.,n, •«'  character  of 
which  will  bo  discussed  in  subset] m.- at  pflgflB.**— nxfd  * 
Jl"ii->nan:  Phijuiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  p.  4<>. 

"...  the  anatomical  evidence  by  which  they  may  be 
supported." — Ibiri.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  47. 


3.  Separated  into  minute  portions,  as  if  by  the 
knife  of  an  anatomist. 

"The  continuation  of  solidity  is  apt  to  be  confounded 
with,  and,  if  we  look  into  the  minute  anatomical  parts  of 
matter,  is  little  different  from,  hardness."—  Locke. 

an  a-tom  -I-cal-ly%  adv.  [Eng.  anatomical  ;-ly.] 
In  an  anatomical  manner ;  on  the  recognized  prin- 
ciples of  anatomy ;  in  the  way  required  by  anatomy; 
by  anatomical  research. 

"  The  presence  of  nerves,  and  their  mode  of  sub-division, 
have  not  as  yet  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  anatomi- 
cally."—Todd  A  Bowman;  Physiol,  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  p.  70. 

".  .  .  it  ceases  to  be  anatomically  recognizable." — 
Ibid.,  vol.  i.f  p.  168. 

an-at'-fan-lst,  s.  [In  Sw.  anatomist;  Fr.  anat- 
omiste;  Sp.,  Port.,&  Ital.  anatomista.} 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  dissects  the  bodies  of  men  or 
animals  to  ascertain  their  internal  organization. 
One  who  dissects  plants  with  a  similar  object  in 
view  is  never  simply  called  an  anatomist ;  ho  is  de- 
nominated a  veyrfable  anatomist.  Adjectives  are 
prefixed  to  the  noun  to  indicate  the  departments  of 
animal  anatomy  which  the  cultivator  of  the  science 
specially  studies ;  as— 

Comparative  anatomist:  One  versed  in  com- 
parative anatomy. 

"  Pursuing  the  comparison  through  the  complexities  of 
the  bony  framework,  the  comparative  anatomist  would 
first  glance  at  the  more  obvious  characters." — Owen: 
ClassiJJc.  of  the  Mammalia,  pp.  77,  78. 

Morbid  anatomist :  One  whoso  special  department 
of  the  science  is  morbid  anatomy.  [ANATOMY.] 

"...  the  researches  of  the  morbid  anatomist."— 
Todd  tfr  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.t  i.  316. 

If  The  chief  names  in  antiquity  which  have  come 
down  to  our  time  as  anatomists  are  those  of  the 
second  Hippocrates,  who  was  born  B.  C.  460,  and 
died  about  377;  Aristotle,  who  made  his  chief  ana- 
tomical investigations  between  B.  C.  334  and  827 1 
Herophilus  and  Erasistrattis  of  Alexandria,  in  the 
third  century  B.  0.  (?) ;  Celsus,  A.  D.  3  to  5  (?)  and 
the  most  illustrious,  in  this  respect,  of  all,  Galen  of 
Pergamus,who  wasoorn  in  A.I).  131,  and  died  about 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  In  modern 
times  the  revival  of  anatomical  study  began  in 
Italy,  and  quite  a  crowd  of  illustrious  inquirers 
flourished  in  that  country  before  much  was  done  in 
this  department  of  science  in  the  other  parts  of 
Europe.  The  first  was  Mondini  of  Bologna,  who 
flourished  about  A.  D.  1315.  Of  the  rest  may  be 
mentioned  Eustachi,  about  1495  or  1500,  after  wnom 
a  tube  in  the  ear  is  called,  and  a  valvular  membrane 
in  the  heart.  [EUSTACHIAN.1 ;  Fallopio,  or  Fal- 
lopius,  who  was  born  about  1523,  and  died  in  1562, 
and  who  gave  a  name  to  the  Fallopian  tubes  of  the 
uterus;  Ctesalpini,  after  whom  the  Cwsalpinia 
genus  of  plants  is  called;  and  finally,  Malpighi, 
born  in  1628,  anddiedl694,  after  whom  tnoMalpighia 
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genus  of  plants  and  a  gland  are  named.  Of  the 
early  English  anatomists,  the  most  illustrious  was 
Harvey,  who  was  born  in  1578,  published  his  im- 
mortal work,  in  which  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
is  intimated,  in  1628,  and  died  in  1657.  The  later 
anatomists  who  have  rendered  good  service  to  the 
science  aro  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here. 

2.  Fig.:  One  who  examines  the  internal  structure 
of  anything ;  one  who  keenly  dissects  anything  sub- 
mitted  to  his  scrutiny. 

an-a-t&m-I-za  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  anatomize; 
-ativn.]  Anatomy. 

an-at-6m-l  ze,  v.  t.  [In  Sw.  anatomisera;  Fr. 
anatoiniser;  Sp.  &  Port.  a;iatomtsar;  Ital.  anat~ 
omizzare.~\ 

1.  Lit. :  To  dissect  an   animal  with   the  view  of 
ascertaining  its  internal  structure.    Similarly,  to 
dissect  a  plant. 

"Our  industry  must  even  anatomize  every  particle  of 
that  body  which  we  are  to  uphold." — Hooker. 

2.  Mentally   to  dissect  or  separate  into  minute 
portions,  with  the  view  of  thoroughly  understand- 
ing it,  any  object  presented  to   the  senses,  or  any 
idea  suggested  to  the  mind. 

"...  his  psychological  dissection  went  no  farther 
tliiiii  the  extremities  of  the  subject  he  had  laid  out  for  an- 
'ttn>niziny."—ttowring:  BenUinm's  \\'<,,'ks  (.1843),  vol.  i.. 
P.  11. 

••  1  think  it  will  be  most  useful  to  begin,  as  it  were,  by 
dissect  ing  the  dead  body  of  lanr  \\  'iniihm  its 

phonetic  structure  .  .  ."  —Max  M,tll<-r:  Science  of  Lang. 
(6th  ed.),  vol.  ii.  (1877),  p.  80. 

an-at-6m-I  zed,  ixi.pur.    [ANATOMIZE.] 
an-at-6m-I'z-Ing,  j>r.  par.    [ANATOMIZE.] 
an-at  -bm-y1,  *an  at   &m-Ie,  s.    [In  Sw.  &.  DanJ 
diKttottii;  (ier.  &  Fr.  anatomic;  Sp.  &  Ital.  anat-' 

<>ttt  in  ',  Lai  in  <nt<it»in  itt.  n  /ittfoinira,  aiuttoiiiice, 
From  Or.  amifome=a  cutting  up,  a  dissection  ;  an* 
-to  cut  up:  «na  =  up.  and  temno=to  cut.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Litentlly : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  dissecting  tho  body  of  a 
man  o»au  animal,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 


b6il,    l>6y;     pout,    j<Jwl;     cat,     90!!,     cliorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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Its  internal  organization,  its  development,  and  the 
changes  which  its  structures  undergo  in  disease. 
The  act  or  process  of  similarly  treating  a  plant. 
(In  this  first  sense  anatomy  is  an  art.) 

2.  The  knowledge  of  the  internal  structure  of  hu- 
man or  animal  bodies,  or  of  plants,  acquired  by 
such  dissections.  (In  this  second  sense  anatomy  is 
B  science.) 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  skeleton. 

*'  Oh  that  my  tongue  were  in  the  thunder's  month, 
Then  with  a  passion  I  would  shake  the  world, 
And  rouse  from  sleep  that  fell  anatomy 
Which  cannot  hear  a  feeble  lady's  voice." 

Shakesp.:  K.  John,  iu.  4. 

2.  The  body. 

"...    Oh,  tell  me,  friar,  tell  me, 
In  what  vile  part  of  this  anatomy 
Doth  my  name  lodge  f  tell  me,  that  I  may  sack 
The  hateful  mansion." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  3. 

3.  In  ridicule:  A  thin,  meager-looking  person. 
"They  brought  one  Pinch,  a  hungry,  lean-faced  villain, 

A  mere  anatomy,  a  mountebank, 

A  threadbare  juggler,  and  a  fortune-teller, 

A  needy,  hollow  ey'd  sharp-looking  wretch, 

A  living  dead  man." — Shakesp.:  Com,  of  Errors,  v.  1. 

4.  Such   elaborate   division    and   subdivision  of 
anything  as  remind  one  of  dissections  by  an  an- 
atomist. 

"It  is  therefore  in  the  anatomy  of  the  mind  as  in  that 
of  the  body  ;  more  good  will  accrue  to  mankind  by  at- 
tending to  the  large,  open,  and  perceptible  parts,  than  by 
studying  too  much  such  finer  nerves  and  vessels  as  will 
forever  escape  our  observation." — Pope. 

B.  Technically: 

I.  Science:  The  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  or- 
ganized bodies  obtained  by  their  dissection.  {See 
A.,  1. 1,  2.)  It  is  naturally  divided  into  (1)  Animal 
Anatomy,  generally  called  by  way  of  eminence  sim- 
ply Anatomy,  and  (2)  Vegetable  Anatomy. 

I.  Animal  Anatomy:    To  this  the  nameofZoot- 
omy  is  sometimes  applied.    It  is  naturally  subdi- 
vided into  (a)  Human  and  (b)  Comparative  Anat- 
omy. 

(a)  Human  Anatomy,  or  the  anatomy  of  the  hu- 
man subject.  It  is  sometimes  called  Anthropotomy 
(Q.  v.).  The  prejudice  against  allowing  the  body 
of  a  relative,  or  even  a  corpse  of  any  kind,  to  be 
dissected,  long  retarded  the  progress  of  this  highly 
important  and  useful  department  of  human  knowl- 
edge, the  ancients,  and  many  moderns,  too.  being 
obliged  to  limit  their  dissections  to  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  lower  animals,  drawing  analogies  thence  to 
the  human  frame  instead  of  directly  studying  the 
corpses  of  mankind.  Happily  this  difficulty  has 
now  been  in  a  large  measure  overcome  in  all  civil- 
ized countries.  Human  anatomy  is  generally  di- 
vided into  three  subdivisions,  Descriptive,  General, 
and  Pathological  or  Morbid  Anatomy.  The  first 
investigates  the  various  organs  of  the  nu man  body 
as  they  are  in  health,  and  the  third  as  they  are  in 
disease;  while  the  second  inquires  into  the  tissues, 
structures,  or  characteristics  which  are  common  to 
several  organs.  Sometimes  Descriptive  Anatomy, 
as  distinguished  from  that  which  is  General,  is 
called  Particular  or  Special.  Sometimes,  again,  a 
new  category  is  added.  Surgical  Anatomy,  which 
treats  of  the  position  of  the  several  organs  with  the 
view  to  possible  surgical  operations. 

(6)  Comparative  Anatomy:  The  science  which 
compares  the  structure  of  man  with  that  of  the  in- 
ferior animals,  and  also  that  of  the  several  classes, 
orders,  &c.,  of  the  animal  kingdom  among  each 
other,  to  ascertain  the  resemblances  and  dissimi- 
larities in  their  analogous  structures  and  organs. 
The  knowledge  thus  acquired  is  then  used  for  the 
purposes  of  classification  and  for  the  study  of 
development.  This  is  the  science  of  Cuvier,  Owen, 
and  Huxley. 

"There  is  no  just  ground  to  fear  that  the  time  required 
.to  gain  the  requisite  elementary  knowledge  of  Cnnijxtnt- 
tive  Anatomy  will  detract  from  that  which  ought  to  have 
been  exclusively  occupied  in  the  study  of  human  anatomy 
and  surgery." — Oteen:  Lectures  on  the  Comparative  Anat- 
omy and  Physiology  of  the  Invertebrate  Animals  (1843),  p.  5. 

If  Akin  to  Comparative  Anatomy  are  Physiologi- 
cal Anatomy,  defined  by  Todd  &  Bowman  (Anat., 
vol  i.,  p.  28)  as  *kthat  kind  of  anatomy  which  in- 
vestigates structure,  with  a  special  view  to  func- 
tion, &c. ;  Transcendental  Anatomy,  which  in- 
quires into  the  plan  or  model  on  which  tho  animal 
.structure  and  its  several  parts  have  been  framed. 
,  2.  Vegetable  Anatomy :  The  similar  dissection  of 
a  plant,  or  any  part  of  it,  to  ascertain  its  structure. 
It  is  sometimes  called  also  Phytotomy  (q.  v.). 

"...  little  was  known  of  vegetable  physiology, 
nothing  of  vegetable  anatomy."— Lindley;  Introd.  to  Bot. 
(8ded.,  1889),  Pref. 

II.  Art: 

1.  Tho  art  described  under  A.,  1. 1  (v.  q.). 

2.  Artificial  anatomy:  The  art  of  making  models 
in  wax,  or  some  similar  material,  of  tl»e  several 
parts  of  the  frame  in  health  and  disease. 
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an-a-trep  -tic,  a.  [Gr.  anatreptikos=  turning 
over,  overthrowing;  anatrepo=to  turn  up  or  over, 
to  overthrow ;  cma=up,  and  /repo=to  turn.]  Over- 
turning, overthrowing.  (Enfield.) 

*a-na  -tron,  *a-na  -trum,  s.  [Gr.7itfr<m=natron, 
not  saltpeter,  but  potassa,  soda,  or  both.  Lat. 
nitrum:  Ital.  natrum.~\  Old  names  for  NATRON 
(q.v.). 

an-at  -r6p-oiis,  a.  [Gr.  anatrepo=to  turn  up  or 
over.] 

Sot :  The  term  applied  to  the  position  of  an  ovule 
of  which  the  whole  inside  has  been  so  reversed  that 
the  apex  of  the  nucleus,  and  consequently  the  fora- 
men, corresponds  with  the  base  of  the  ovule,  with 
which,  however,  it  maintains  a  conr^ction  by 
means  of  a  vascular  cord  called  the  raphe.  Exam- 
ples :  the  almond,  the  apple,  the  ranunculus,  &c. 

an-aux  -Ite,  s,  [Gr.  anauxes=not  increasing:  an, 
priv.,  and  aux6=auxano=to  cause  to  increase.]  A 
mineral,  a  variety  of  clay,  but  placed  by  Dana 
under  the  same  number  as "Comolite.  It  is  translu- 
cent, is  of  greenish-white  color  and  pearly  luster, 
and  contains  about  55*7  parts  of  silica,  a  large  per- 
centage of  alumina,  11 '5  of  water,  a  little  magnesia, 
and  protoxide  of  iron.  It  occurs  at  Bilin,  in  Bo- 
hemia. 

an  -biir-y1,  an-ber-rtf,  am'-biir-f,  «.  [A.  S. 
ajnpre,  ompre=a  crooked  swelling  vein.] 

1.  A  soft  wart  on  a  horse's  neck. 

*2.  The  disease  called  "fingers  and  toes"  in  tur- 
nips. The  roots  of  turnips  grown  in  too  wet  soil  or 
otherwise  unfavorable  conditions,  rot,  and  send 
forth  an  offensive  smell.  Insects  are  then  attracted 
to  the  decaying  structure,  and  deposit  their  eggs, 
which  in  due  time  generate  larvae,  whose  office  it  is 
to  consume  the  putrid  bulb.  One  of  the  species 
most  commonly  found  is  the  Trichocera  hiemalis, 
or  Winter  Gnat. 

-an$e,  or  -an'-cjF.  An  English  suffix,  correspond- 
ing to  and  derived  from  the  Lat.  -antia;  as  Eng. 
abundance,  Lat.  abundantia.  It  is=the  state  of: 
as  abundance—the  state  of  abounding ;  temperance 
=the  state  of  being  temperate. 

*an-9eH'e,  s.  [From  Lat.  ancilla.]  A  hand- 
maid. 

"  Glorius  virgin,  mayden,  moder  off  God, 
Doughter  and  ancelle,  which  milkest  with-all 
The  Sone  of  God  with  thy  brestes  brod." 

The  Romans  of  Par te nay  (ed.  Skeat),  6,455-7. 

an'-cest-or,  *aun'-cest-or,  *an'-9es-tre,  *an  - 
ces-SOiire,  s.  [Fr.  ancetre;  O.  Fr.  ancessour;  Sp. 
&  Port,  (pi.)  antecessores ;  Ital.  antecessore.  From 
Lat.  antecessor^he  who  goes  before;  antecedo=to 
go  before.]  One  from  whom  a  person  is  descended, 
whether  on  the  father  or  mother's  side.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  predecessor,  one  who  previously 
held  the  office  to  which  one  has  now  succeeded. 

"But  I  will  for  their  eakes  remember  the  covenant  of 
their  ancestors,  whom  I  brought  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt.  .  .  .  "—Lev.  xxvi.  45. 

an-^es  -tbr'-I-al,  a.  [Eng.  ancestor;  •ial.'}  An- 
cestral. 

"...  they  wish  to  adhere  to  their  ancestorial  form 
of  a  regal  government."— Lewis:  Early  Roman  Hist., 
ch.  xL,  f  1. 

an^es  -tral,  an  -$es-trel,  a.  [Formed  as  from 
Lat.  antecessoralis.]  Pertaining  to  ancestors;  de- 
rived from  or  possessed  by  ancestors. 

"He generally  vegetated  as  quietly  as  the  elms  of  the 
avenue  which  led  to  his  ancestral  grange."— Macaulay.- 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

an -cSs-tress,  s.  [O.  Eng.  ancestre;  -ess.']  A 
female  ancestor.  (More  usually  ancestor  is  used  in 
a  feminine  sense.) 

an  -9es-tryS  *an-  9es-trle,  *aun -ces-trle, 
*aun  Hjes-try'e,  s.  [O.  Eng.  ancestre ;  -y.] 

1.  The  whole  series  or  succession  of  persons,  the 
last  pair  of  whom  were  one's  father  and  mother; 
the  men   and  women  who  lived  in  one's  country 
before  he  was  born,  and  came  of  the  same  race  as 
he  now  is. 

"...  Many  precious  rites 
And  customs  of  our  rural  ancestry 
Are  gone  or  stealing  from  us.*' 

Wordsworth-.  The  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

2.  High  birth,  aristocratic  orotherwise  honorable 
lineage* 

"  Who  so  wil  seeke,  by  right  deserts,  t'  attaine, 
Unto  the  type  of  true  nobility; 
And  not  by  painted  shewes,  find  titles  vaine, 
Derived  farre  from  famous  attncestrie." 

Spenser:  Sonnets:  True  Mobility. 

"Heirs  to  their  labors,  like  all  high-born  heirs, 
Vain  of  our  ancestry  as  they  of  theirs." 

Byron:  Opening  of  Drury  Lane  Theater,  1812. 

*an$h  -ent-ry',  s.    [ANCIENTRY.] 
*an  -che-§oun,  «.    [ENCHESON.] 
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anch-i-e  -ta,  s.  [Named  after  P.  Auchietea,. 
a  Brazilian  writer  on  plants.]  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Violaceae.  or  Violet-worts. 
A.  salutaris,  a  creeping  bush,  smelling  like  cabbage. 


Anchieta  Salutaris:  Branch.  Flower,  and  Seed. 

(One-fourth  natural  size.) 

is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  is  considered  by  the  in- 
habitants of  that  country  as  useful  in  skin  diseases. 
It  is  also  a  purgative. 

anch>l-l5pst  s.  [Gr.  angchilops=s.  sore  at  the 
inner  corner  of  the  eye :  angchi=neaT ;  I  euphonic; 
and  6ps=the  eye.]  Same  meaning  as  the  Greek  word. 

anca-I-ther  -I-iim,  s.  [Gr.  angchi=noar ;  thtrion, 
=  a  beast,  specially  a  wild  beast  hunted.]  A  fossil 
mammal  belonging  to  the  family  Palaeotheridie.  It 
has  been  called  also  Hipparitherium,  suggcstineran 
affinity  to  the  horse  in  the  neighboring  family  of 
fiquidne.  The  A.  Aurelianense  occurs  in  Miocene 
rocks  in  Spain,  France,  Germany,  and  in  Nebraska. 

"  The  second  and  fourth  toes  may  be  subsequently  de- 
veloped as  in  the  rhinoceros;  or  they  may  be  represented 
only  by  mere  splint-like  rudiments  of  their  metncarpals, 
as  in  the  horse.  All  intermediate  conditions  are  met 
with  in  various  extinct  forms,  as  Palaeotherium,  Ancht- 
therittm,  and  Hipparion."—  Flower;  Osteol.  of  the  Mammalia 
(1870),  p.  265. 

an-cho  -Ic,  ac'-Id,  s. 


and  on  the  fatty  acids  of  cocoanut  oil. 

anch'-6r  (1),  *an-cre,  *an'-kre,  *an-ke"r,  s. 
[A.  S.  ancer,  ancor,  oncer.  In  Sw.  ankar,  ankare; 
Dan.,  Dut.,  &  Ger.  anker  j  Irish  ankaire,  ancoir, 
ingin:  Gael,  acair;  Cornish  ankar;  Arm.  ancor; 
Fr.  ancre ,'  Sp,  ancla,  ancora ;  Port,  and  Ital.  an- 
cora;  Lat.  ancora,  less  properly  anchora;  Gr.  ang- 
kura;  Russ.  iacor  ,*  Pers.  anghar.  All  from  a  root 
anc  or  ang^s.  bend.  In  Sansc.  ak,  ankami,  afce=to 
bend ;  ankas=a  bend  or  curve.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  well-known  instrument  for  mooring  a 
ship.    (Described  at  length  under  B.  1.) 

If  Of  the  several  nautical  phrases  arranged  under 
B.  1,  some  have  made  their  way  into  ordinary  Eng- 
lish. Specially — 

To  cast  anchor :  f 

(a)  Lit:  To  drop  the  anchor  into  the  sea  with  the 
design  of  mooring  the  vessel. 

"Regularly  at  that  season  several  English  ships  cast 
anchor  in  the  bay." — Macau  lay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

(6)  Pig. :  To  infix  itself  firmly  in  a  rock,  as  a  tree 
does  on  a  mountain  side. 

"Aloft  the  ash  and  warrior  oak, 
Cast  anchor  in  the  rifted  rock." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  I.  xit 

To  drop  the  anchor, or  to  drop  anchor:  To  let  it 
run  down  into  the  sea.  The  same  as  cast  anchor, 

"  Entering  with  the  tide, 

He  dropped  his  anchors  and  his  oars  he  ply'd, 
Furl'd  every  sail,  and  drawing  down  the  mast, 
His  vessel  moor'd,  and  made  with  hauliers  fast." 

Dryden. 

To  lie  at  anchor:  To  remain  steady  in  tho  water 
without  drifting;  being -held  to  a  nearly  fixed 
spot  by  the  anchor. 

To  ride  at  anchor :  The  same  as  to  lie  at  anchor, 
but  employing  more  motion. 

"Far  from  year  capital  my  ship  resides 
At  Reithrus,  and  secure  at  anchor  rides." 

Pope. 

To  weigh  anchor:  To  heave  or  raise  tho  anchor 
from  the  ground  to  which  it  is  fastened. 

2.  Fiq,    Scripture,  &c. :  That  which  gives  stability 
and  security  to  hope  or  faith  or  the  affections. 

"Which  hope  we  have  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  both 
sure  and  steadfast,  and  which  entereth  into  that  within, 
the  vail."— Heb.  vi.  19. 

B.  Technically; 

1.  Mech.  &Naut,:  A  well-known  instrument  for 
preventing  a  ship  from  drifting,  by  mooring  her  to 


fate,     fat,     fSre,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    gd,     p5t, 
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anchor- ground 

tho  bottom  of  the  sea,  provided  that  the  water  is 
shallow  enough  to  permit  of  this  being  done.  Its 
invention  was  at  a  very  early  period.  Those  of  the 
early  Greeks  were  simply  large  stone?,  sacks  filled 
with  sand,  or  logs  of  wood  loaded  with  lead.  Then 
the  Tuscans,  or  Midas,  king  of  Phrygia,  introduced 
a  tooth,  or  fluke,  which  was  ultimately  exchanged 
for  two.  The  modern  anchor  consists  of  a  long  bar 
or  shank  of  iron 
(c), branching  out 
at  the  lower  ex- 
tremity into  two 
arms  (fc)endingin 
flukes  (a),  barbed 
at  their  extrem- 
ity, and  with  a 
stock  of  oak  or 
wood  (d)  at  the 
upper  one,  while 
it  terminates  in  a 
ring,  to  which  a 
rope  or  chain  is 
affixed.  The  arms 
or  flukes  are  de- 
signed to  pene- 
trate and  fix 
themselves  in  the 
sea-bottom.  They 
consist  of  ablade, 
a.  )ntl m.  anda  bill. 
The  one  end  of  Anchor, 

the  shank  is  made 

square  to  receive  and  hold  the  stock  steadily  in  its 
place  without  turning.  To  keep  the  stock  also  from 
shifting  along  the  shank  there  are  raised  on  it 
from  the  solid  iron,  or  welded  on  it,  two  square 
tenon-like  projections,  called  nuts.  The  end  of  the 
shank  next  the  stock  is  called  the  email  round.  The 
otln-r  extremity,  where  the  arms  and  the  shank 
unite,  is  called  the  crown:  and  the  points  of  the 
angle  between  the  arms  and  the  shank,  the  throat. 
A  distance  equal  to  that  between  the  throat  of  one 
arm  and  its  bill  [Bin.]  is  marked  on  the  shank 
from  the  place  where  it  joins  the  arms,  and  is  called 
the  trend.  The  use  of  the  shank  is  to  present  an 
attachment  for  the  cable.  [CABLE,  SHACKLE, 
GANGES.]  That  of  the  stock  is  to  make  the  anchor 
fall  in  such  away  as  to  enable  one  of  the  flukes 
easily  to  infix  itself  in  the  ground.  Large  vessels 
have  more  anchors  than  one,  which  are  stowed  in 
different  parts  of  the  ship.  The  best  boirer  to  the 
starboard,  the  small  boirer  [BOWER]  to  the  port- 
cathead,  with  the  flukes  on  the  bill-board,  the  sheet 
<ti«-ltor  on  the  afterpart  of  the  fore-channels  on  the 
starboard  side,  and  the  spare  anchor  on  the  port 
side.  [For  other  anchors  see  STREAM,  KEDGE,  GEAP- 
NEL,  MUSHROOM,  FLOATING,  MOORING.] 

2.  Naut.    Some   technical    phrases   which    have 
found  their  way  into  English  literature  have  al- 
ready been  given.    [A.  1.]    Others  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

An  anchor  is  said  to  come  home  when  it  is 
wrenched  out  of  the  ground  and  dragged  forward 
by  the  violence  of  the  wind  or  the  sea.  or  by  the 
strength  of  a  current.  It  is  foul  if  it  become  en- 
tangled with  the  cable;  a-wash,  when  the  stock  is 
hove  up  to  the  surface  of  the  water ;  a-peak,  when 
the  cable  is  so  drawn  as  to  bring  the  ship  directly 
over  it ;  a-cockbill  [A-COCKBILL],  when  hanging  ver- 
tically;  a-tip.  when  drawn  out  of  the  ground  in  a 
perpendicular  direction:  and  a-ireigh.  when  it  has 
been  drawn  just  out  of  the  ground  and  hangs  verti- 
cally. 

At  anchor  is  the  same  as  anchored. 

To  back  an  anchor  is  to  lay  down  a  small  anchor 
ahead  of  the  one  by  which  the  ship  rides,  with  the 
cabin  fastened  to  the  crown  of  the  principal  one  to 
aid  in  preventing  its  ''coming  home." 

To  cat  the  anchor:  To  draw  the  anchor  to  the  cat- 
houtl  by  means  of  a  machine  called  the  "  cat." 

To  fish  Ihe  anchor;  To  employ  a  machine  called  a 
''  lish  "  to  hoist  the  flukes  of  an  anchor  to  the  top 
of  the  b"W. 

To  steer  the  ship  to  her  anchor:  To  steer  the  ship 
to  the  spot  where  the  anchor  lies  while  the  cable  is 
being  heaved  on  board  the  ship. 

To  shoe  the  anchor:  To  cover  the  flukes  of  it  with  a 
triangular  plank  of  wood  to  enable  it  to  fix  itseli 
more  tenaciously  in  a  soft  bottom, 

To  sweep  the  anchor:  To  dredge  at  the  bottom  of 
the  anchoring  ground  for  a  lost  anchor. 

To  throw  the  anchor:  The  same  as  Cast  the 
anchor  (A.  1). 

3.  Art.:  The  shape  of  a  buckle,  the  latter  being 
usually  described    as    having    a    tongue    and    an 
anchor. 

4.  Arch.:  A  kind  of  carving  somewhat  resembling 
an  anchor.   It  is  generally  used  as  part  of  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  bottoms  of  capitals  in  the  Tuscan, 
Doric,  and  Ionic  orders,  or  as  that  of  the  boult  ins 
of  bed-moldings  in  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian 
cornices,  anchors  and  eggs  being  carved  alternately 
throughout  the  whole  building. 

5.  Her. :  An  anchor  is  an  emblem  of  hope. 
C.  In  composition,  anchor  is  a  substantive. 
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anchor-ground,  s.  Ground  suitable  for  anchor- 
ing. It  should  not  be  too  deep,  or  too  shallow,  or 
rocky.  [ANCHORAGE.] 

anchor-hold, «. 

1.  Lit.:  The  hold  or  fastness  of  the  anchor. 

2.  Fiy.:  Security. 

" .  .  .  as  the  one  and  only  assurance  and  fast  anchor- 
hold  of  our  souls'  health." — Camden. 

anchor-lining,  s.    [BILL-BOARDS.] 

anchor-smith,  s.    A  smith  who  forges  anchors. 

"  Smithing  comprehends  all  trades  which  use  either 
forge  or  file,  from  the  anchor-smith  to  the  watch-maker." 
— Maxon. 

anchor-stock,  s.  The  transverse  beam  of  wood 
or  bar  of  iron  near  the  ring  of  an  anchor. 

anch  -or,  *an  -ere,  *an  -kre,  v.t.&i.  [From  the 
substantive.  In  Sw.  ankra;  Dan.  ankre;  Dut. 
ankeren;  Ger.  ankern;  Fr.  ancrer;  Sp.  anclar, 
ancorar;  Port,  ancorar;  Ital.  ancorarsi.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Naut.:  To  moor  by  means  of  an  anchor. 

2.  Fig.:  To  fix  firmly,  to  cause  to  rest. 

"...    and  great  Pompey 
Would  stand,  and  make  his  eyes  grow  in  my  brow; 
There  would  he  anchor  his  aspect,  and  die 
With  looking  on  his  life." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  5. 

"Stars  countless,  each  in  his  appointed  place, 
Fast  anchored  in  the  deep  abyss  of  space." 

Cowper;  Retirement. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Naut. :  To  come  to  an  anchor, 
"Hoarse  o'er  her  side  the  rustling  cable  rings; 

The  sails  are  furl'd;  and  anchoring  round  she  swinge." 
Byron.-  Corsair,  i.  4. 

2.  Fig. :  To  fix  (the  eye)  upon. 

"Posthumus  anchors  upon  Imogen: 
And  she,  like  harmless  lightning,  throws  her  eye 
On  him."  Shakesp.;  Cymbelinf,  v.  5. 

*anch  -8r  (2),  s.    [ANCHORITE.] 

*anch  -6r  (3),  s.    [AVKEK.] 

anch -6r-a-hle,  a.  [Eng.  anchor;  -able.']  Able 
to  be  used  as  a  place  of  anchorage. 

"...  and  the  sea  everywhere  twenty  leagues  from 
land  anchorable."—Sir  T.  Herbert's  Travels,  p.  40. 

anch  -6r-a-car-pa  -$e-a,  s.  [From  Gr.  angkura 
=  (l)  an  anchor,  (2)  a  hook;  and  karpos—the  wrist, 
the  carpus.] 

ZooL:  The  name  given  by  Milne-Edwards  to  a 
tribe  of  Entomostracans,  belonging  to  the  order 
Lerneadse.  They  attach  themselves  to  their  prey 
by  means  of  long,  arm-shaped  appendages  springing 
from  the  thorax,  united  to  each  other  at  the  tip, 
and  terminating  in  a  horny  button  in  the  center. 

anch  -5r-a~9§r-a  ~9e-a,  s.  [From  Gr.  angkura 
=  (1)  an  anchor,  (2)  a  hook;  and  keras—a.  horn.] 

ZooL:  The  name  given  by  Milne-Edwards  to  a 
tribe  of  Entomostracans,  belonging  to  the  order 
Lerneadse.  They  attach  themselves  to  their  prey 
by  means  of  the  nead  itself,  which  is  furnished  with 
one  or  more  pairs  of  horn-shaped  appendages, 
projecting  laterally.  It  contains  the  families, 
Penelladte  and  Lernseoceradse. 

anch-Sr-age  (age=Ig),  s,  [Eng.  anchor; -age. 
In  Fr.  ancrarje ;  Sp.  ancorage.'] 

*1.  The  hold  of  the  sea-bottom  by  the  anchor. 

"Let  me  resolve  whether  there  be  indeed  such  efficacy 
in  nurture  and  first  production,  for  if  that  snpposal 
should  fail  us,  all  our  anchorage  were  loose,  and  we  should 
but  wander  in  a  wild  sea."—  Wotton. 

2.  The  set  of  anchors  belonging  to  a  vessel. 
"  The  bark  that  hath  discharged  her  freight 

Returns  with  precious  lading  to  the  bay 

From  whence  at  first  she  weigh' d  her  anchorage" 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andron.,  i.  2. 

3.  Duty  paid  at  a  port  for  permission  to  anchor. 
"  This  corporation,  otherwise  a  poor  one,  holds  also  the 

anchorage  in  the  harbor,  and  bushel  age  of  measurable 
commodities,  as  coals,  salt,  Ac.,  in  the  town  of  Fowey." — 
'  br  "••  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

4.  A  place  suitable  for  anchoring  in — that  is,  a 
place  in  which  the  water  is  of  convenient  depth, 
and  the  bottom  such  as  will  permit  the  anchor  to 
hold.    (This  meaning,  which  is  not  in  Johnson,  as 
if  it  were  uaknown  in  his  time,  is  now  the  almost 
exclusive  signification  of  the  word  anchorage.) 

" .  .  .  the  water  was  so  deep  that  no  anchorage  could 
be  found." — Dartcin:  Voyage  round  the  World,  oh.  zi. 

5.  A  support  that  holds  on  like  an  anchor,  as,  the 
anchorages  of  a  suspension  bridge. 

anch  -5r-a-stom-a  -§e-a,  s.  pi.  [From  Gr. 
angkura— (\)  an  anchor,  (2)  a  hook;  and  stoma— 
mouth.]  The  name  given  by  Milne-Edwards  to  a 
tribe  of  Entomostracans  belonging  to  the  order 
Lerneadie.  They  attach  themselves  to  their  prey 
by  means  of  their  stout  foot-jaws,  which  are  armed 
with  strong  hooks. 


anchorite 

ancli   ored,  pa.  par.  <fc  a.    [ANCHOR,  v.] 
As  adjective : 

1.  Held  by  an  anchor. 

"In  the  anchored  bark." — Byron.-  Corsair,  i.  7. 

2.  Shaped  like  an  anchor;   forked.     (Used  of  a 
serpent's  tongue.) 

"  Shootinjr  her  anchored  tongue, 
Threat' n  ing  her  venom'd  teeth." 

More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  II.  ii.  29. 

3.  Her. ;    An  anchored  cross  is  one  the  four  ex- 
tremities of  which  resemble  • —  • 
the  flukes  of  an    anchor,  as 

shown  in  the  illustration.  It 
is  called  also  anchry  or  ancre. 
It  is  designed  to  be  emblem- 
atic of  hope  through  the  cross 
of  Christ.  Cf.  Heb.  vi.  19, 
il  Which  hope  we  have  as  an 
anchor  of  the  soul,  both  sure 
and  steadfast." 

anch-6r-el  -la,  s.  [Dimin. 
of  Lat.  anchora  or  ancora— 
little  anchor.]  A  genus  of 
Entomostracans,  the  typical 


Anchored  Cross. 


one  of  the  family  Anchorelladre.  The  A.uncinata 
is  parasitic  on  the  cod  and  the  haddock.  The 
A.  rigosa  was  taken  upon  a  cod. 

anch-5r-el -la-dae,  s.  pi.  [From  anchfsrelln 
(q.  v.).  ]  A  family  of  Entomostracans,  belonging  to 
the  order  Lerneadee  and  the  tribe  Anchoracarpace». 
an -ch5r-ess,  *an'-cres,  s.  [Eng.  anchor  = 
anchorite ;  -*ss,  to  mark  the  feminine  gender.]  A 
female  anchorite. 

"  Anch'resses  that  dwell 

Mewed  up  in  walls." — Fairfax:  Tasso. 
"To  this  secluded  spot,  now  famous  more 
Than  any  grove,  mount,  plain  had  beeii  before, 
By  relique,  vision,  burial,  or  birth, 
Of  anchoress  or  hermit." 

Browne:  Brit.  Pastorals,  ii.  4. 

anch-6r-et-Ic,  anch-6r-et  -I-cal,  a.  [Eng. 
anchoret,  -tc,  -ical.  In  Fr.  anachor6tique ;  Sp.  an- 
acoretico;  Port,  anachoretico ;  Gr.  anachoretikos.~] 
Pertaining  to  an  anchorite ;  after  the  manner  of  a 
hermit. 

anch  -5r-ice,  s.  Ice  formed  at  the  bottom  of  a 
river,  lake,  &c. 

*anch  -6r-Id£e,  s.  [Probably  a  corruption  of 
Eng,  anchorage  (a.  v.}.]  The  porch  of  a  church, 
particularly  that  or  Durham,  the  church  being  com- 
pared to  a  ship.  (Kennefs  MSS.  Gloss.)  (Boucher.) 

anch  -or-Ing,  pr.  par.    [ANCHOR,  v.] 

anch-Sr-ite,  anch-Sr-et,  tan  ach  6r-gt, 
*an-ach -5r-Ite,  *anch -3r,  *an-ke"r ,  s.  U.S. 
ancer;  Fr.  anachorite;  Sp.  &  Ital.  anacoreta  ;  Port. 
&  Lat.  anachoreta ;  Gr.  anachoretes*  from  annchoreo 
=  to  go  back,  to  retire:  ana=backward,  and  chdreo 
=to  make  room  for  another,  to  retire;  choros= 
space,  room.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Church  History :  Any  person  who,  from  religious 
motives,  has  renounced  the  world,  and  retired  from 
it  into  seclusion.     (For  the  distinctions  l>etweon 
the  various  kinds  of  ASCETICS;  see  that  word.    See 
also  EREMITES.)    The  peculiarity  of  the  anchorites, 
properly  so  called,  was,  that  though  they  had  re- 
tired for  solitude  to  the  wilderness,  yet  tlu-y  Hvod 
there  in  fixed  abodes  (generally  caves  or  hovels)  in 
place  of  wandering  about.     When  they  did  travel 
they  slept  wherever  night  overtook  them,  so  that 
visitors  might  not  know  where  to  find  them.     They 
were  most  numerous  in  the  Egyptian  desert,  where 
they  lived  on  roots  and  plants,  believing  that  to 
afflict  the  body  was  the  best  method  of  spiritually  , 
benefiting  the  soul.     Most  of  them  were  laymen; 
there  were  also  female  anchorites.  They  first  arose, 
it  is  said,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
and  in  the  seventh  the  Church  extended  its  control 
over  them,  and  ultimately  threw  difficulties  in  tin- 
way  of  any  one  who  wished  to  adopt  such  a  mode  of 
life.    [ASCETIC,  EREMITE,  MONASTICISM,  AIONK,  <fec.] 

2.  In  a  general  sense :  Any  person  of  similar  habits 
to  those  of  the  old  anchorites  now  described.    The 
mistaken  desire  to  retreat  from  tlm  "  world  "  to  tlu> 
wilderness  is  not  distinctively  Christian;  it  tendfc 
to  manifest  itself  to  agreater  or  less  extent  in  all  re- 
ligions and  in  alleges.  Anchorites  of  varion>  Hindoo 
ascetic  sects  are  at  present  to  be  found  among  tho 
jungles  and  hills  of  India,  and   they  \\'t TO  much 
more  numerous  when  the  dominant  faith  in  that 
land  was  Buddhism. 

"  To  desperation  turn  my  trust  and  hope  ! 
An  anchor's  cheer  in  prison  be  my  scope." 

Sh<ikt'xi>..   Ifntiilft,  iii.  2. 

"  Yet  lies  not  love  dead  here,  but  here  doth  sit. 
Vow*d  to  this  trench,  like  an  anachorite." — Dunne. 
"Stooped  ever  to  that  anchoret's  behest." 

Scott:  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  ver.  30. 
"  .     .     .     I  know  that  with  mankind, 
Thy  fellows  in  creation,  thon  dos*t  rarely 
Exchange  thy  thoughts,  and  that  thy  solitude 
Is  as  an  anchorite's,  were  it  but  holy." 

Jij/ron:  Manfrnl,  iii.  1. 


l>611,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    ph  --   f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§lon  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      401. 


anchovy 


II.  Figuratively.  The  anchorite  of  the  forest  is 
the  bear. 

an-pll&v-f,  an-pho  -T? ,  s.  [In  Sw.  anj mis ;  Dan. 
antschovis;  Dut.  ansjovis;  Ger.  anschove;  Fr.  an- 
chois;  Sp.  ancAoa,  anchova;  Port,  anchava;  Ital. 
acciuga;  Lat.  aphya,  apua;  Gi  aphue,  usually 
translated  an  anchovy  or  sardine,  but  according  to 
Yarrell  and  Adams,  the  mackerel-midge  (MoMla 
ijlauca).'}  (Liddell  ct  Scott.)  A.  fish,  the  Enm-a-ulis 
encrasicotus  of  Fleming;  the  E.  vulyaris  of  Cuvior. 
It  belongs  to  the  Clupeidw,  or  Herring  family.  In 
general,  its  length  is  from  four  to  five  inches;  but 
specimens  have  been  found  seven  and  a  half  inches 


Anchovy  (Engraulis  Encrasicolus). 

long.  It  is  common  in  the  Mediterranean  and  parts 
of  the  ocean.  Shoals  of  anchovies  annually  enter 
the  Mediterranean,  and  various  fisheries  exist  along 
its  northern  shores,  the  most  celebrated  being  at 
Gorgona,  a  small  island  west  of  Leghorn.  Some- 
times another  species,  the  E.  meletta,  is  either  mixed 
with,  or  substituted  for,  the  genuine  fish. 

anchovy-pear,  s.  The  English  name  of  the  genus 
Grias,  which  is  placed  by  Lindley  doubtfully  under 
the  order  Barringtoniacese  (Barringtoniads).  Grias 
cauliflora,  the  stem-flowering  anchovy-pear,  is  an 
elegant  tree,  with  large  leaves,  which  grows  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  fruit,  which  is  eaten,  tastes  like 
that  of  the  mango,  and  is  pickled  in  the  same  way. 

anchovy-sauce,  s.  A  sauce  made  of  the  fish 
called  anchovy. 

an-chfl-sa,  s.  [In  Ital.  ancwa;  Sp.  &  Lat. 
a-ncb/usa.  From  Gr,  anye/io«sa=  alkanet;  angcho= 
to  press  tight,  to  strangle]  so  called  from  a  ridicu- 
lous notion  entertained  by  Dioscorides  that  one 
might  kill  a  viper  if  he  irritated  its  throat  by  spit- 
ting into  its  mouth  after  having  chewed  the  leaves  of 
alkanet.]  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Boraginaceee  (Borage-worts)  .  It  contains  two  well- 
known  and  widely  distributed  species,  the  A.  offici- 
nalis,  the  Common,  and  the  A.  sempervirens,  the 
Evergreen  Alkanet.  Lycopsis  arvensis  is  sometimes 
callod  Anchusa  arvensis.  The  real  alkanet,  once 
termed  Anchusa  tinctoria,  now  figures  as  Alkanna 
tinctoria.  [ALKANNA,  ALKANET.]  A  beautiful 
species,  sometimes  cultivated  in  flower-borders,  is 
Anchusa  paniculata  or  Italica. 

anch-u'-S(Ine,  «.  [Eng.  anchusa;  -ine.]  A  red 
coloring  matter  obtained  from  the  plant  formerly 
caliod  Anchusa  tinctoria,  but  now  Alkanna  tinc- 
toria. 


e  -Sr-as,  s.  [Gr.  anofcyios=crooked, 
and  fceros=horn.l  A  shell  belonging  to  the  class 
-Cephalopoda,  The  A  Calloviensis  occurs  in  the 
Kelloway  rock. 

anch-?-16  §ed,  ank-y'-lo  §ed,  anc-jMo  §ed,  a. 
(or  pa.  par.  of  a  verb  anchylose,  not  used).  [Gr. 
angki/lou,  1  tut.  angkvloso=to  crook,  hook,  or  bend  ; 
onpfc?/!c=the  bend  of  the  arm;  angkos=a  bend  or 
.hollow.  ] 

Anat.  :  Having  an  anchylosis.  (Used  of  two  bones, 
Ac.,  so  firmly  united  as  to  prevent  motion  between 
them.) 

"...  they  [the  teeth]  are  always  lodged  in  sockets; 
and  never  anchylosed  with  the  substance  of  the  jaw."  — 
Owen-  Classif.  of  Mammalia,  pp.  11,  12. 

anch-jf-16  -sis,  ank-jM6  -sis,  anc-?-16  -sis,  s. 
[Gr.  anykylosis=Si  stiffening  of  the  joints  or  of  the 
eyelids.]  [ANCHYLOSED.] 

Anat.:  The  coalescence  of  two  bones,  so  as  to 
prevent  motion  between  them.  If  anything  keep  a 
joint  motionless  for  a  long  time,  the  bones  which 
constitute  it  have  a  tendency  to  become  anchylosod, 
in  which  case  all  flexibility  is  lost.  In  other  cases, 
when  anchylosis  is  the  lessor  of  two  evils,  the  bones 
which  nature  is  about  to  weld  together  should  be 
kept  in  the  positions  in  which  they  will  be  of  the 
greatest  use  when  the  union  between  them  takes 
place. 

"Had  immobility  been  the  object  to  be  attained,  that 
might  have  been  more  effectually  accomplished  by  the 
fusion  of  the  extremities  of  the  segments  together,  as  in 
ancltiilnsi!t."—Todd<t  Bowman-  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  p.  133. 

anch-y-lot  -Ic,  ank-jMot  -Ic,  anc  j  lot  -Ic,  a. 
[From  Edig,  anchylosis.']  Pertaining  to  anchylosis. 

•an  -cien-9Jf,  s.  [Eng.  ancien(t):-cy.  In  Fr. 
ancicnnete.]  Antiquity.  [ANCIEN'Tv.l 

'.  .  .  And  the  rest  of  the  bishops  follow  him,  in 
their  due  precedency,  according  to  the  dignity  and  an- 
ciencicx  of  their  respective  sees."  —  Jui-d  cirri,  p.  42. 

an  -clent,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  ancien;  Sp.  a»cj'aiio; 
Ital.  aitziano,  from  ansi=before.  Cognate  with 
Lat.  antiquus—  old,  ancient  ;  antidts=in  front,  fore- 
most ;  and  ante  =  befon-.  ] 


184 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

fl.  Old,  estimated  tacitly  or  explicitly  by  the 
standard  of  human  life. 

(a)  Pertaining   to   persons    advanced   in   years. 
(Opposed  to  young.) 

"...  Then  they  began  at  the  ancient  men  which 
were  before  the  house."— Ezek.  ix.  6. 

(b)  Pertaining  to  things  which  have  existed  for 
some  considerable  time  in  one's  history.    (Opposed 
to  recent.) 

"  But  they,  upon  their  ancient  malice,  will 
Forget,  with  the  least  cause,  these  his  new  honors." 
Shakesp.:  Coriolantis,  ii.  1. 

2.  Old,  estimated  by  the  average  duration  of  that 
to  which  the  term  ancient  is  applied. 

"...    some  far-  spreading  wood 
Of  ancient  growth."  Cowper:  Task,  bk.  1. 

" .  .  .  an  ancient  castle  overgrown  with  weeds  and 
ivy.  .  .  ." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

3.  Old,  estimated  by  the  historic  standard  of  time. 

(a)  Opposed  to  modern,  and  especially  referring, 
at  the  present  day,  to  the  centuries  anterior  to  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.     (In  this  sense,  which  is 
the  most  common  use  of  the  word,  it  is  opposed  to 
modern.) 

"The  whole  history  of  ancient  and  of  modern  times 
records  no  other  such  triumph  of  statesmanship."—  Mac- 
aulay; Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

(b)  In  the  mouth  of  one  who  lived  at  an  early 
period  of  the  world's  history,  it  meant  an  age  prior 
to  his  own. 

"  Is  this  your  joyous  city,  whose  antiquity  is  of  ancient 
days?" — Isa.  xxiii.  7. 

4.  Old,  estimated  by  the  geological  standard  of 
duration. 

"  Processes'now  going  on  in  nature  on  a  small  scale,  or 
imitated  artificially  by  man,  may  enable  us  to  comprehend 
imperfectly  in  what  manner  some  of  these  infinitely 
grander  ancient  metamorphoaes  were  effected."—  Murchi- 
son:  Siluria,  ch.  L 

5.  From  eternity. 

"  Thales  affirms  that  God  comprehended  all  things,  and 
that  God  was  of  all  things  the  most  ancient,  because  He 
never  had  any  beginning."—  Raleig h. 

H  The  words  ancient  and  old  are  akin  in  meaning, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  an  absolutely  precise  lino 
between  their  respective  significations.  Old,  being 
opposed  to  new, -is especially usedof  anythingwhich 
is  fresh  when  new,  but  has  a  tendency  to  wear  out 
when  old,  or  has  nearly  reached  its  proper  term  of 
existence,  as  an  oldhat;  but  it  is  also  used  when  the 
lapse  of  time  has  increased  instead  of  diminished 
the  value  of  an  article,  as  old  wine.  So  also  we 
speak  of  the  old  masters,  meaning  those  who  lived 
Jong  ago,  not  those  who  are  advanced  in  years, 
Finally,  old  generally  indicates  a  lesser  amount  of 
duration  than  ancient.  [OLD.] 

II.  Technically: 

In  Law : 

Ancient  writings; 
thirty  years  old. 

B.  As  substantive  : 
Ordinary  Language: 

•fl.  An  old  man,  especially  when  invested  with 
important  office  in  the  community. 

"The Lord  will  enter  into  judgment  with  the \ancients 
of  His  people,  and  the  princes  thereof." — Isa.  iii.  14. 

"The  ancient  and  honorable,  he  is  the  head;  and  the 
prophet  that  teacheth  lies,  he  is  the  tail." — Ibid.,  ix.  15. 

*2.  A  predecessor  in  anything. 

"Hetoucheth  it  as  a  special  pre-eminence  of  Junias 
and  Andronicus,  that  in  Christianity  they  were  hia 
ancients." — Hooker. 

H  The  reference  is  to  Paul's  statement,  "Andron- 
icus and  Junia,  my  kinsmen  and  my  fellow-prison- 
ers, .  .  .  who  also  were  in  Christ  before  me." 
(Rom.  xvi-  7.) 

3.  (Plur.)  Those  who  lived  long  ago.    To  us  in 
general  this  means  before  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  the  relapse  into  semi-barbarism  which  fol- 
lowed its  overthrow,  making  a  great  gap  in  time 
between  the  civilization  of  what  may  be  called  the 
old  world    and   that  now  existing.    In  this  sense, 
ancients  is  opposed  to  modems.    This  is  the  com- 
mon use  of  the  word. 

"Some  by  old  words  to  fame  have  made  pretense, 
Ancients  in  phrase,  mere  moderns  in  their  sense." 

Pope.-  Esxttij  on  Criticism,  324.  325. 

Tf  To  those  who  lived  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
world,  of  course  the  terra  signified  men  of  a  consid- 
erably prior  date. 

"  A--  saith  the  proverb  of  the  ajieiV«/s,  .  .  ."—1  Sam. 
xxiv.  13 

4.  The  Being  existent  from  eternity. 

"I  beheld  till  the  thrones  were  cast  down,  and  the 
Ancient  of  days  did  sit."—  Dan.  vii.  9  (see  also  verses 
13,  22). 


ancille 

*an  -cient,  *an-shent,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Fr. 
enseiane.  from  Low  Lat.  inaif/nia,  Lat.  insigne=& 
standard.]  [ENSIGN.] 

I.  Of  things: 

1.  A  flagi  ensign,  or  streamer  of  a  ship,  and  form- 
erly the  flag  or  ensign  also  of  a  regiment. 

"...  ten  times  more  dishonorable  ragged  than  an 
old-faced  ancient.'' — Shakesp.:  1  Hen.  II'.,  iv.  2. 

"It  was  a  spectacle  extremely  delightful  to  behold  t 
jarks,    the  pemiants,    and  the  anciints   sporting   in  the 
wind."— .Don  Quixote  (ed.  1687),  p,  669.     (Boucher.) 

2.  Heraldry:  (a)  In  the  form  anslu>nt  =  the guidon 
used  at  funerals,  (b)  A  small  flag  ending  in  a  point. 

II.  Of  persons:  The  bearer  of  a  flag,  a  flag-bearer, 
an  ensign-bearer,  an  ensign  in  a  regiment. 

"This  is  Othello's  ancient,  as  I  take  it— 
The  same  indeed,  a  very  valiant  fellow." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  v.  i. 

"'Tisone  lago,  ancient  to  the  general."—  Ibid,  ii.  4. 

"...    ancient  Pistol. "—Shakesp.:  2  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 

"...    and  now  my  whole  charge  consists  of  ancients, 

corporals,  lieutenants,  gentlemen  of  companies  .    .    ." — 

Shakesp.:  1  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  2. 

an'-cient-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  ancient ;  -ly.]  Iu 
ancient  times ;  in  times  long  gone  by ;  the  antiquity 
being  estimated  in  any  of  the  ways  mentioned  under 
ANCIENT  (q.  v.}. 

"The  colewort  is  not  an  enemy,  though  that  were 
anciently  received,  to  the  vine  only,  but  to  any  other 
plant,  because  it  draweth  strongly  the  fattest  juice  of  the 
earth."— Bacon. 

"...  for  new  varieties  are  still  occasionally  pro- 
duced by  our  most  ancient  I  tj  domesticated  production  " 
— Darwin:  Origin  of  Species,  ch.  xiv. 


Legal  documents  more  than 


an-cient-ness,  «.    [Eng.  ancient;   -ness.}    The 
bate  of  having  existed 
antiquity. 


state  of  having  existed  from  ancient  or  old  times ; 


"The  Fescenine  and  Saturnian  were  the  same;  they 
were  called  Saturnian  from  their  ancientness,  when 
Saturn  reigned  in  Italy." — Dryden. 

tan'-cient-ry],  *an  -9hent-ry\  s.  [Eng.  ancient; 
-ry  In  Fr.  anciennetl;  Ital.  ancianita.J 

1.  The  honor  or  dignity  of  having  ancestry  capa- 
ble of  being  traced  a  long  way  back. 

"Wherefore,  most  foolishly  do  the  Irish  think  to  en- 
noble themselves  by  wresting  their  ancientry  from  the 
Spaniard,  who  is  unable  to  derive  himself  from  any  in 
certain."— Spenser:  On  Ireland. 

2.  The  people  of  ancient  lineage  taken  collect- 
ively. 

" .  .  .  wronging  the  ancientry  ," — Shakesp.:  Winter's 
Tale,  iii.  1. 

3.  Antiquity,  or  imitation  of  it. 

"Heralds  may  here  take  notice  of  the  antiquity  of  their 
art;  and,  for  their  greater  credit,  blazon  abroad  this 
precious  piece  of  ancientry,  for  before  the  time  of  Semir- 
amis  we  hear  no  news  of  coats  or  crests!" — Gregory's 
Posthnma,  p.  236. 

"You  think  the  ten  or  twelve  first  lines  the  best;  now  I 
am  for  the  fourteen  last;  add,  that  they  contain  not  one 
word  of  ancientry." — West  to  Gray,  Lett.  5,  §  3. 

*an  -cient- jf,  s.  [Eng.  ancient;  -y.}  Age,  an- 
tiquity. [ANCIENTRY.] 

"Is  not  the  forenamed  council  of  ancienty  above  a 
thousand  years  ago  ?  " — Martin  .  Marriage  of  Priests,  sign. 
I.,  ii.  b. 

an-cl'-le,  g  [Lat.]  A  shield  said  to  have  fallen 
from  heaven  during  the  reign  of  Numa  Pompilius. 
It  was  believed  to  be  the  shield  of  Mars ;  and  as  tho 
prosperity  of  Rome  was  supposed  to  depend  upon 
its  preservation,  eleven  others  were  made  like  it, 
that  any  one  wishing  to  steal  it  might  not  know 
which  to  take.  (Could  it  have  been  originally  a 
lump  of  meteoric  iron  ?) 

"Recorded  to  have  been  sent  from  heaven  in  a  more 
celestial  manner  than  the  anc  He  of  ancient  Rome." — 
Potter:  On  the  dumber  666,  p.  176. 

"The  Trojans  secured  their  palladium,  the  Romans 
their  ancile:  and  now  the  Roman  Catholics  have  so  great 
care  of  their  images." — lirepint :  Saul  and  Samuel  at  Endor, 
p.  385. 

an-$Il-lar  -1-a,  s.  [Lat.  ancilla=a  maid-serv- 
ant.] A  genus  of  shells  belonging  to  the  family 
Bueeinidfp  Both  the  shell  and  the  animal  resemble 
those  of  Oliva.  Recent— twenty-three  species  from 
the  Red  Soa,  India,  Madagascar,  Australia,  and 
tho  Pacific  Ocean.  Fossil,  twenty-one.  Eocone — 
Britain,  France,  &c.  (Woodward,  1851.) 

*an-9ll -lar-y",  an-9ll  -lar-y\  a.  [Lat.aiicz'Harfe 

=  pert  a  in  ing  to  female  servants.] 

1.  Lit.:     Pertaining  to  female  servants  or  their 
occupation;  subservient. 

2.  Auxiliary,  aiding. 

"It  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  king's  courts  to  be 
merely  ancillary  to  other  inferior  jurisdictions." — Black- 
stone. 

an-cll'-le,  s.  [Lat.  anc  ilia.'}  A  maid-servant. 
(Chaucer.) 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    str,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     whd,     son;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


Bi 


ancipital 

an-$Ip  I  tal,  an-clp  -I-tous,  a.  [Lat.  anceps, 
^fenit.  ancipifitf—\[i  two-headed;  (-)  having  two 
sides,  double.  ] 

Bot.:  (Tin-  translation  of  the  Latin  anceps.)  Two- 
edged,  compressed,  with  two  sharp  edges,  as  the 
stem  of  an  iris. 

an-cls-tro-cla  -de-se,  s.  pi.  [From  Ancistrocla- 
•dus  (a.  v.).]  A  now  order  of  plants  proposed  by 
Plauchon  for  the  reception  of  a  solitary  and  anom- 
alous trenus  Ancistrocladus.  The  inflorescence  is 
in  panicles,  with  ten  stamens  in  one  row,  five  shorter 
than  the  others.  The  ovary  is  one-celled,  with  a 

ingle  ovule.    The  fruit  is  a  nut,  crowned  by  the 

nsistent  calyx.    Its  ueare.st  affinity  is  witn  the 

iptorocarpaceee. 

an  $Is-tro-cla -dus,  s.  [Gr.  angkistron=&  fish- 
hook; angkos=a.  bend  or  hollow;  klados—a  slip  or 
shoot  of  a  tree;  fcZoo=tn  break,  to  break  off.]  A 
genus  of  East  Indian  climbing  plants,  the  type  of 
Planchon's  order  Aucistrocladeao  (q.  v.). 

anc  -le,  s.    [ANKLE.] 

*anc-6me,  *6nc  -6me,  *unc-imel  s.  [A.  S.] 
A  kind  of  boil,  sore,  or  foul  swelling  in  tho  fleshy 
parts. 

"  Swell  bigger  aud  bipger  till  it  has  come  to  an  ancome." 
— .V'irsfoH;  Eastward  Hoe,  iii.  1.  * 

anc -on  (1),  a.  [Lat.  anco»,  genit.  aiiconw;  Gr. 
nj/A.v»i  =  the  bend  or  hollow  of  the  arm,  the  elbow.] 

1.  Anatomy:  The  apex  of  tho  elbow. 

li.  Architecture  (plural  ancones) :  (1)  Ornaments 
on  tin;  keystones  of  arches,  or  on  tho  side  of  door- 
ca-i'- ;  rj)  the  corners  of  walls  or  beams. 

anc'-on  (2),s.  &  a.    A  kind  of  sheep. 

As  adjective; 

"...  this  is  known  to  have  been  the  case  with  the 
«ncon  sheep." — Darwin.-  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  i., 
p.  80. 

an  co -ne-al,  a.  [Eng.  ancon:  -eal.]  Pertaining 
to  tho  ancon. 

"The  ulna  is  always  characterized  by  a  conspicuous, 
more  or  less  compressed  prolongation  extending  upward 
beyond  the  excavated  humeral  articular  surface  (sigmoid 
noU-li  •.  and  serving  us  the  point  of  attachment  to  the  ex- 
tensor muscles  of  the  fore-arm,  called  the  olecrauon  or 
afuvmmf  process." — Flower:  Osteology  of  the  Mammalia 
<1870),  p.  243. 

an  co  -ne-us,  *an-co-noe -us,  s.  [Lat.  ancon; 
Gr.  angkOn=the  elbow.] 

Annh :  A  muscle  used  in  distending  tho  fore-arm 
or  cubit. 

an  con'-6id,  a.    [Gr.  angkdji=elbovf,  audeidos  — 
form,  appearance.]    Elbow-shaped,  angular. 
&n'-c6n-yf  s.     [Gr.  an(/kon=the  elbow  (?).] 
/<•'  >/t  manufacture :  A  bloom  wrought  into  the  fig- 
ure of  a  flat  iron  bar,  about  three  feet  long,  witn 
two -quare  round  knobs,  one  at  each  end.    (Cham- 
frrrs.i    [BLOOM.] 

*aft'-cre,  s.    [ANCHOR.] 

*an  -cred,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ANCHORED.] 

*a"n'-cres,  s.    [ANCHORESS.] 

an-gy"!  -od-5n,  s.  [Gr.  angkylos=bent,  crooked, 
and  f/u«s=a  tooth.]  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the  fam- 
ily Scironidae. 

anc-j^-lo  §ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    TANCHYLOSED.] 

anc-y'-lo -sis,  s.    [ANCHYLOSIS.] 

anc-y'-lot  -6m-iis,  s.  [Gr.  angkyle=(l)  a  bend  in 
the  arm  ;  (2)  a  joint  bent  or  stiffened  by  disease ;  (3) 
a  loop,  a  thong:  tewHo=to  cut.] 

:  a :  (1)  A  crooked  knife  or  bistoury.  (2)  A 
knife  for  dividing  the  frcenum  linguae  in  tongue-tied 
person.-. 

an  9^1-118,  s.  [Gr.  angkylos,  adj.^crooked, 
cur  veil,  rounded.]  A  genus  of  flu  via  tile  shells 
belonging  to  the  family  Limnoeldje.  They  have 
ilmpet-like  slidls.  and  are  called  river-limpets.  In 
1S75  Tait  --si  minted  the  recent  specifs  at  forty-nine, 
and  tho  fossil  at  cloven ;  the  latter  from  tho  Kocone. 

and,  *ande,  conj,  &  s.  [A.  S.  and;  Dut.  en;  Ger. 
und.  Tin-  .KiiL,']L-li  <tn<{  and  n?i=if,  are  e.ssentially 
tbesnmo  word,  and  were  of  old  used  almost  inter- 
changeably  ]  [Ax.] 

A.    Ax  <-<nij>tn<'tion: 

*1.  As  expressing  contingency. 

"  And  thou  wilt  pyueii  vs  any  good." 
Pierce  the  Ptotomanfs  Crede  (1394,  ed.  Skeat),  393. 
(a)  As  standing  for  if,  though,  or  although. 
"It  is  the  nut u re  of  extreme  self-lovers,  as  they  will  set 
an  house  on  fire,  and  it  were  but  to  roast  their  eggs." — 
Bacon. 

(6)  As  joined  to  if,  and  therefore  redundant. 
"  I  pray  thee,  Lannce,  an'  if  thou.  seest  my  boy, 
Bid  him  make  haste." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

2.  As  a  simple  connecting  particle,  conjoining 
words  with  words.clauses  with  clauses,  or  sentences 
with  -"ntrnct's.  This  is  now  the  normal  use  of  the 
word  antl. 

"Shem,  and  Ham,  and  Japheth."—  Gen.  vii.  13. 
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"Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  fill  the  waters  in  the 
seas,  and  let  fowl  multiply  in  the  earth." — Oen.  i.  22. 

"And  he  put  them  altogether  into  ward  three  days. 
And  Joseph  said  unto  theiu  the  third  day,  This  do,  and 
live:  for  t  fear  God."— Gen.  ilii.  17,  18. 

B.  As  substantive: 

"  Thou  eervest  me,  I  ween,  wt  iffes  and  with  andes." — 
Sir  T.  More:  HWtx,  p.  54. 

If  In  Gen.  iii.  10.  ''Thy  sorrow  and  thy  concep- 
tion "=the  sorrow  of  thy  conception.  In  this 
respect  the  English  simply  copies  the  Hebrew. 
A  similar  idiom  exists  in  Latin.  Virgil  speaks  of 
hurling  "molem  ef  inontea  "  (a  mass  and  mountains) 
=  a  mass  of  mountains. 

*-and  as  a  suffix. 

Old  English  dialects :  The  present  participle  ter- 
mination in  northern  dialects  now  superseded  by 
the  southern  •//(</. 

"His  glitterand  armor  shined  far  away.'* 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  29. 

and'-a,  s.  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Euphorbiacese  (Spurge-worts).  Habitat,  Bra- 
zil. The  Anda  is  remarkable  for  the  purgative 
properties  of  its  soodsj  in  this  respect  resembling 
the  not  remotely  allied  plant,  the  well-known 
castor-oil.  Tho  Brazilians  use  them  in  indigestion, 
liver-complaints,  jaundice,  and  dropsy.  They  are 
called  Purga  da  Paulistas.  Their  rind  roasted  on 
the  fire  is  used  in  diarrhoea  brought  on  by  cold.  If 
steeped  when  fresh  in  water,  they  render  the  liquid 
so  narcotic  that  it  is  sufficient  to  stupefy  fish.  The 
oil  is  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  the  painter. 
The  fruit  is  eatable. 

fand-ab -a-tls.m,  s.  [From  Lat.  andabata=& 
gladiator  whoso  helmet  was  without  any  opening 
for  the  eyes.]  Uncertainty. 

"  To  state  the  question,  that  we  might  not  fail  to  andab- 
attsm,  we  are  to  understand,  that  as  there  be  two  kinds  of 
perfection,  one  of  our  way,  the  other  of  our  country  to 
which  we  are  traveling;  BO  there  are  two  kinds  also  of  ful- 
filling God's  law,  one  of  this  life,  the  other  of  the  next." 
— Shelford:  Learned  Discourses  (1635),  p.  121. 

and-a-lus  -He,  .-?.  &  a.  [From  Andalusia,  in 
Spain,  where  it  was  first  found;  aud  -ite=lithos= 
stone.] 

A.  -4s  substantive:  A  mineral  classed   by  Dana 
with  his   Subsilicates.    It   is   orthorhombic.    The 
hardness  in  typical  specimens  is  7'5,  but  in  some 
opaque  kinds  only  3-6.      Its  sp.  gr.  3'1  to  3'2,  3'05  to 
3'35 ;  its  luster  vitreous ;  its  color  whitish-red,  flqsh- 
red,    violet,   pearl-gray,    reddish -brown,    or    olive- 
green.     There   is   strong   double    refraction.    The 
composition  is  silica,  33  to  40'17 ;  alumina,  50*96  to 
61*9 ;  sesquioxido  of  iron,  0'30  to  5'71 ;  sesquioxide  of 
manganese,  0'53  to  0'83 ;  magnesia,  0*17  to  1'14 ;  lime, 
0*21  to  4*12;  soda,  O'lO;  potassa,  0'30  to  1'50;  water, 
0'25  to  2'60.    Dana  divides  andalusite  into  "  Var.   1, 
Ordinary;  2,  Ohiastolite  (made)."     Andalusite  is 
found   in  argillaceous  schistj  in  gneiss,  in  mica- 
schist,  and  rarely  in  serpentine.   It  is  sometimes 
allied  to  kaolin,  to  mica,  or  to  cyanite.    It  occurs  at 
Andalusia  in  Spain,  in  Germany,  Austria,  France, 
and  Russia;  at  Killincy  Bay,  near  Dublin,  in  Ire- 
land ;  near  Ballachulish,  in  Scotland ;  and  at  Cum- 
berland in  England.    Myelin  has  the  composition  of 
cyanite  and  audalusite. 

B.  As  adjective:  Dana  has  an  Andalusite  group 
of  minerals  denned  as  auisometric,  containing  only 
sesquioxides.    It  includes  andalusite,  fibrolite,  kya- 
nite,  aud  topaz. 

an  dan  -te,  s.  &  adv.  [Ital.  andante = going,  the 
pr.  par.  of  andare=to  go.]  [WEND.] 

1.  As  substantive:  A  moderately  slow  movement 
between  largo  and  allegro.    It  is  the  third  in  order 
of  the  five  kinds  of  musical  movement. 

"...     and  gives  to  prayer 
The  adagio  and  andante  it  demands." 

Cotrper:  Task,  bk,  ii. 

2.  As  adverb:  In  tho  time  described  above. 

an-dan-ti'-n5,  adv.,  a.  &  s.  [Ital.]  A  move- 
ment quicker  than  andante,  of  which  the  word 
antlnntino  is  a  diminutive.  It  is  intermediate 
between  andante  and  allegretto. 

&n  -dar-ac,  s.    Rodorpiment. 
an  da  -te§,   a.    [Celtic.]    A  goddess   or  female 
power  worshiped  in  Britain  in  pagan  times. 
"And  to  Aridities,  female  power  !  who  gave 
(For  so  they  fancied)  glorious  victory." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ix. 

*an-de'-nfli,  s. 

1.  The  swath  made  in  tho  mowing  of  hay. 

2.  As  much  ground  as  a  man  could  stride  over  at 
once. 

And  -@r-s6n-ville.pris  -6n,  s.  A  prison  estab- 
lished by  the  confederate  states  at  Anderson ville, 
Georgia,  during  the  American  civil  war.  The  total 
number  of  deaths  in  Anderson  ville  prison  was 
12,462,  about  one-third  of  which  took  place  in  the 
stockndo  and  two-thirds  in  the  hospital.  The 
i  number  imprisoned  at  any  one  time  was 
33,006.  Number  of  escapes,  328. 


andradite 

and  -ef -Ite,  s.  [In  Ger.  andesin.  From  the 
Andes  mountains,  in  which  it  occurs.]  A  triclinio 
mineral  classed  by  Dana  in  his  thirteenth,  or  Feld- 
spar group  of  TJnisilicates.  The  hardness  is  5-6; 
the  sp.  gr.  2'61  to  2*74 :  the  color  white,  gray;  green- 
ish, yellowish,  or  flesh  red ;  the  luster  sub-vitreous, 
inclining  to  pearly.  It  consists  of  silica,  57'15  to 
60'29;  alumina,  17'62  to  2<3-78;  sesquioxido  of  iron, 
0'30  to  8'35 ;  magnesia,  0*03  to  1*85 ;  lime,  2'24  to  9*23 ; 
soda,3'91  to  7'99;  potassa,  0'05  to  3'99;  and  water, 
0'34  to  3'84.  It  is  often,  if  not  always,  altered  oligo- 
clase,  and  itself  it  sometimes  changes  to  kaolin.  It 
occurs  in  tho  Andes,  in  Canada,  in  France,  and 
Austria  Saccharite,  a  variety  of  it,  is  found  in 
Silesia.  [ANDES  YTE.] 

an  -de-syte,  s.  [From  andesite,  but  with  ijte  in 
place  of  i'te,  to  show  that  it  is  a  rock,  and  not  a 
mineral.]  A  syenite-like  rock  occurring  in  the 
Andes.  One  of  its  ingredients  is  the  mineral  Ande- 
site  (q.  v.). 

and-ir  -$.,  s.  [Tho  Brazilian  name.]  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  tho  papilionaceous  sub-order. 
About  twelve  species  are  known,  all  tropical  Amer- 
ican trees  of  moderate  height,  witn  alternate 
equally  pinnate  loaves  about  a  foot  long,  and  ax- 
illary or  terminal  panicles  of  generally  showy  flow- 
ers. The  fruit  is  one-seeded,  drupaceous,  and  in 
aspect  like  a  plum.  A.  inermis  is  tno  cabbage-tree 
of  the  West  Indies.  [CABBAGE-TREE.]  Its  bark 
and  that  of  A.  retusa  are  anthelmintic.  In  small 
quantities  it  is  drastic,  emetic,  purgative,  and  nar- 
cotic, while  in  larger  doses  it  is  actually  poisonous. 
an-dlr-a-gua -Cflt,  s.  [A  South  American  name 
of  the  Vampire  Bat,  Phyllostoma  spectrum.] 
[PHYLLOSTOMIDJE  YAMPYRE.]  There  aro  two  spe- 
cies of  tho  blood-sucking  vampire  bats  in  South 
America  belonging  to  tho  genera  Desmodus  and 
Diphylla.  These  bats  have  sharp  teeth,  with  which 
they  make  punctured  wounds  from  which  they 
suck  the  blood  of  their  victims. 

and'-  ir  -  6n,  hand'  -  ir  -  6n,  *&wnd'  -  ir  -  on, 
*awynd  -trne.  *awynd  -Sr,  s.  [In  A.  S.  brand' 
isen  is=a  Branding-iron  or  rod,  a  tripod  (Bosirorth), 
but  this  does  not  seem  the  origin  of  tho  English 
word.  Sw.  brand-jem;  Fr.  &  Arm.  landier;  Medisev. 
Lat.  andena=an  andiron.  Skinner  derives  it  (a) 
from  hand  and  irons,  or  (6)  from  and  and  irons,  or 
(c)  from  brand  and  irons.  In  Yorkshire  the  term 
end-irons  (see 
6)  is  applied 
to  two  coarse 
iron  p  1  a  t  es 
used  to  con- 
tract tho  fire- 
place. These 
being  mov- 
able may  be 
placed  at  a 
distance 
from  each 
other  when  a 
large  fire  is 
wanted,  and 
nearer  when 
what  is  need- 
ed is  only  a 
sm  all  one. 
Boucher 
thinks  that 
and  in  and- 
irons is  the 
A.  S.  separable  prep,  and,  Gr.  anti,  implying  opposi- 
tion, and  that  andirons  are  pieces  of  iron  opposed 
to  each  other.  Wedgwood  believes  the  true  etymol- 
ogy is  the  Flemish  u't'tid-ijxt-r.  from  irt<nilen=to 
turn;  andiron  would  then  no  tho  rack  iu  front  of 
the  kitchen  dogs  in  which  tho  spit  turns.] 

Generally  in  the  plural:  A  pair  of  andirons=fire- 
dogs.  A  utensil  consisting  of  two  upright  and  gen- 
erally ornamented  pillars  at  some  distance  from 
eacli  other,  with  a  horizontal  bar  connecting  them 
together.  It  was  originally  designed,  as  it  still  is 
in  America,  to  prop  up  tho  extremities  of  logs  of 
wood  while  they  wore  being  burned.  Then  it  was 
used  to  support  tho  ends  of  a  spit. 

"...     Her  andirons 
(I  had  forgot  them)  were  two  winking  Cupida." 

Shakesp..-  Cymbeline,  ii.  4. 

andiron  brass,  *.  Lustrous  brass,  suitable  to  be 
used  in  tho  construction  of  andirons. 

"And  besides,  Itiike  it,  andiron  brass,  which  they  call 
white  hra^s,  hath  some  mixture  of  tin.  to  help  the  luster." 
— Baewi:  f'tii/.*i"l.  i:>  a/. 

an'-drad  Ite,  *.  [Named  after  tho  Portuguese 
mineralogist,  D'Andrada,  who  first  described  it.] 
A  mineral  arranged  by  Dana  as  n  sub-variety  01 
garnet,  and  tho  variety  chrome-garnet.  Ho  desig- 
nates it  "E.  Lima  Iron-garnet."  It  is  the  same  as 
Allochroite.  Its  colors  aro  various  shades  of  yellow, 
^rtMMi,  brownish  red,  brown,  and  black.  It  is  sub- 
divided by  Dana  intn--l.  Simple  Lime  Iron-garnet: 
(a)  Topazolite;  (It)  Colophonlte;  (<•)  Melanjre,  in- 
cluding Pyrenoite;  ((/)  Dark-green  Garnet,  includ- 
ing Jelletito.  2.  Hangaaetiaa  Lime  Iron-garnet: 


Andirons. 


tooll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     §ell,     chorus,     $b.in,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenopnon,     e$ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


andraea 


(a)  Rothoffite,  including  Polyadelphite ;  (b)  Ap- 
lome.  3.  Yttriferous  Lime  Iron-garnet,  or  Vtter- 
garnet.  Sub-division  1  seems  to  include  Calderite, 
the  place  of  which  is  not  yet  tlioroughly  determined. 

in'~dr»-a,  a.  [CaUed  after  J.  O.  R.  Andr6,  a 
German  botanist.]  Tho  typical  genus  of  the 
Andreeaceee  (q.  v.). 

Sn-drae-a '-96-88,  s.pL  [From  Andrcea  (q.v.).] 
Split-mosses.  An  order  of  acrogenous  plants, 
placed  by  Lindley  under  his  Muscales,  or  Muscal 
alliance.  It  contains  only  the  single  genus  Andreea. 
which  agrees  with  mosses  in  having  a  calyptra  ana 
operculum,  and  with  Jungermanniaceee  in  having 
a  valvular  theca. 

an-dran-at  -tm-f,  s.  [Gr.  aner,  gen.  andrps=a 
man  as  opposed  to  a  woman ;  and  ana  tome = dissec- 
tion.] [ANATOMY.]  The  dissection  of  a  human 
being,  especially  of  the  male  sex. 

&n-dre-as-be"rg'-5-lite,  s.  [(1)  Andreasberg,  a 
bailiwick  and  town  of  the  province  of  Hanover,  in 
the  Harz  mountains,  with  mines  of  iron,  cobalt, 
copper,  and  silver  in  the  vicinity;  (2)  -lite.'}  A 
mineral,  the  same  as  HARMcyoME  (q.  v.). 

an-dre  n-a,  «.  [From  Gr.  anthrene=a  waspj  A 
genus  of  bees — the  typical  one  of  the  family  Andren- 
idee. 

an-dre  n-I-dffl,  s.  pi.  [From  Andrena  (q.  v.)-]  A 
family  of  bees,  one  of  two  constituting  the  sub-tribe 
Anthophila.  They  differ  from  the  Apidae,  the  other 
family,  in  having  a  short  and  blunt  trunk,  and  in 
other  respects.  The  species  are  all  solitary  in  their 
habits. 

an'-dre-o-llte,  s.  [In  Ger.  andreolich.'}  [AN- 
DREASBERGOLITE.]  A  mineral,  the  same  as  HAR- 

MOTOME  (q.  V.). 

an-drce'-fje-um,  s.  [Gr.  aner,  genit,  andros^a. 
man,  as  distinguished  from  a  woman ;  and  otfcos=a 
house.] 

Bot. :  Roper's  name  for  the  male  system  or  appa- 
ratus of  a  plant ;  in  other  words,  for  the  stamina. 

an-drog'-ra-phls,  s.  [Gr.  aner,  genit.  andros= 
a  man;  graphis—a  style  for  writing.]  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  order  Acanthaceee.  A. 
paniculata,  called  in  India  Kariyat,  is  a  bitter 
tonic  and  stomachic,  very  similar  to  quassia.  It  is 
used  in  general  debility,  in  convalescence  after 
fever,  and  in  an  advanced  stage  of  dysentery. 

ftn-drog'-yn-al,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  Lat,  an- 
drogynalis.']  [ANDROGYNE.]  The  same  as  ANDROG- 
YNOUS (q.v.). 

Sn-drofe  -f  n-al-ly^  adv.  [Eng.  androgynal;  -ly.] 
With  the  characteristics  of  hermaphrodites ;  at  once 
male  and  female. 

"The  examples  hereof  have  undergone  no  real  or  new 
transexion,  but  were  androgfinally  born,  and  under  some 
kind  of  hermaphrodites."— Browne;  Vulgar  Errors. 

an-drog  -y'n-e,  s.  [In  Lat.  s.  fem.=a  masculine, 
heroic  woman;  in  Gr.  feminine  of  androgynos=  a 
hermaphrodite :  from  aner,  genit.  andros=a  man,  a 
male ;  and  gtjne—a.  woman.]  A  hermaphrodite. 

"  Plato,  under  the  person  of  Aristophanes,  tells  a  story, 
how  that  at  first  there  were  three  kinds  of  men,  that  is, 
male,  female,  and  a  third  mixt  species  of  the  other  two, 
called  for  that  reason  androgynes.  — Ferrand:  Love  Melan- 
choly, p.  72. 

an-dr5jg  -Jn-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  androgyn-iis=a.  her- 
maphrodite.] Presenting  the  characteristics  of  both 
sexes  in  the  same  individual ;  at  once  male  and 
female ;  pertaining  to  a  hermaphrodite. 

"  Early  androgynous  condition  of  the  vertebrata."— Dar- 
win: Descent  of  ,tfan,  vol.  i.,  p.  vii. 

"...  hermaphrodite  or  androgynous. "~~ Ibid.,  vol.  ii., 
part  i.,  ch.  vi. 

Bot. :  Producing  both  male  and  female  organs  on 
the  same  root,  or  in  the  same  flower.  (London: 
Cyclo.  of  Plants,  1829,  Gloss.) 

Sn-dr6id,  an-drtfl  d-e$,  s.  [Gr.  aner,  genit. 
andros—a  man,  and  eirios=form,  appearance.]  The 
name  given  to  any  machine  constructed  to  imitate 
some  of  the  movements  or  actions  of  a  man,  as,  for 
example,  to  an  automaton  flute-player,  exhibited 
in  Paris  in  1738,  by  the  constructor,  vaucason;  or 
an  automaton  rope-dancer,  occasionally  seen  in 
London  now. 

An  droin  -ed-a,  a.    [Lat.  and  Gr.] 

1.  Class.    Myth.:  A  daughter  of  Cepheus,  king  of 
Ethiopia,  and  Cassiopo.    It  was  fabled  that  she 
was  chained  to  a  rock  by  order  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
and  thon  exposed  to   the   attacks  of  a  monster. 
Perseus  released,  and  afterward  married  her.    On 
her  death  she  was  changed  into  the  constellation 
which  boars  her  name.    (Ovid :  Metam.,  iv.  670,  &c.) 

2.  Astron. :  A  constellation,  fancifully  supposed 
to  resemble  a  woman  chained.    It  is  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  is  surrounded  by  Cassiopeia,  La- 
certa,  Pegasus,  Pisces,  Triangulum.  and  Perseus. 
It  contains  the  bright  stars  Almach  and  Mirach, 
and  Alpherat  is  on  the  boundary-line  between  it 
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and  Pegasus.  There  is  in  the  girdle  of  Andromeda 
a  fine  elliptic  nebula,  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
continually  mistaken  by  the  uninitiated  for  a  comet. 
(Herschel:  Astron.,§m.) 

" from  eastern  point 

Of  Libra  to  the  fleecy  star  that  bears 
Andromeda  far  off  Atlantic  seas." 

Milton:  P.  L.,bk.  iii. 

3.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Ericaceae,  or  Heath-worts.  A  species  (the  A.poli- 
folia,  or  Marsh  Andromeda)  occurs  in  the  bogs  of 


anely 


Marsh  Andromeda.    (One-third  natural  size.) 

Britainj  the  desolate  character  of  tho  localities 
which  it  inhabits  recalling  to  classical  minds  of 
fanciful  tendency  the  barren  rock  to  which  Androm- 
eda was  chained  (see  No.  1) .  The  Marsh  Andromeda 
is  an  evergreen  shrub,  with  beautiful  rose-colored 
drooping  flowers.  Its  shoots  poison  sheep,  as  do 
those  of  the  A.  Mariana,  which  grows  jn  America ; 
and  the  A.  ovalifolia,  of  Nepaul,  acts  with  similar 
effect  upon  goats.  A.  hypnoides,  which  looks  when 
in  leaf  like  a  moss,  covers  great  tracts  of  ground  in 
the  Lapland  Alps,  and  adorns  them  with  its  red 
flowers. 

an-dro-pet'-al-oiis,  s.  [Gr.  aner=&  man,  and 
pefalon.  Properly  a  leaf,  but  used  by  botanists  for 
a  petal.] 

Botany:  Having  stamens  transformed  into  petals, 
as  sometimes  takes  place  when  a  single  flower  is 
converted  into  a  double  one. 

An-dropn'-a-gl,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  Androphagoi,  the 
people  described  below;  androphagos=eating 
human  flesh;  aner~a  man,  and  2  aor.  inf.  phaqein 
—  to  eat.]  A  race  of  cannibals,  adjacent  to  Scytnia, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus ;  hence  cannibals  gener- 
ally. 

&n-droph'-5r-um,  8,  [Gr.  aner— a  man,  a  male; 
andpftero=to  bear.] 

Bot. :  Mirbol's  name  for  the  tribe  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  filaments  in  monadelphous  plants. 
(Lindley :  Introd.  to  Bot.) 

an-drop'-o-gon,  s.  [In  Sp.,  Port.  &Ital.  andron- 
ogon;  fromGr.  aner=a  man, and  poaon=a  beard: 
there  being  on  the  flowers  a  beard-like  tuft  of 
hairs.]  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Grammacese,  or  Grasses.  A.  sorghum,  better  known 
as  Holcus  sorghum,  is  extensively  cultivated  in  In- 
dia as  a  cereal.  It  is  the  Jowaree  or  Jondla  of  that 
country,  and  is  called  in  English  Great  Millet.  An- 
other species,  also  grown  in  the  Deccan  as  a  cereal, 
is  A.  saccharatus.  or  Shaloo.  Other  species  are  the 
A,  Schaznanthus,  or  Lemon-grass  [LEMON'-GRASS]  ; 
the  A.  calamus  aromaticus  [CALAMUS];  and  the 
A.  Iswaraneusa.  The  fragrant  roots  of  the  A.  muri- 
catus,  called  throughout  India  Khus,  are  used  for 
making  tatties  [TATTY],  or  for  similar  purposes. 

an-drQ-sa$'-e,  8,  [Fr.  androsace".  In  Latin  an- 
drosaces,  Greek  androsakes,  is  not  a  plant,  but  a 
madrepore,  from  aner,  genit  anoYos^man,  and 
«afcos=a  shield,  to  which  the  largo  round  hollow 
leaf  of  the  most  common  species  has  a  certain  re- 
semblance.] A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Primulaceee.  Elegant  mountain  plants  found 
on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

an-drfi-saem'-um,  s.  [Lat.  androscemon ;  Gr. 
androsaimon,  ?tY.=man's  blood;  aner,  genit.  andros 
=  a  man,  and  /taiwia=blood.] 

*1.  Ancient  classic  writers;  A  species  of  St.  John's 
Wortt  with  blood-red  juice:  Hypericum.  andro- 
aoemum.,  montanum  or  dliatum. 

2.  Modern  Botany :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  order  Hypericaeeoe,  or  Tutsans.  The  A. 
ojficinale  is  tonic  and  astringent. 

an'-dro-sphlnx,  s.  [Gr.  androsphinx,  from  aner 
=a  man,  and  sphinx,]  A  man-sphinx,  that  is,  a 
sphinx  with  the  bust  of  a  man,  and  not,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  with  that  of  a  woman. 

an-drot  -bm-y1,  s.  [Gr.  androtomed,  lit.=to  cut  a 
man ;  aner=a  man,  and  temno=tocut.]  Dissection 


of  the  human  body,  in  contradistinction  from  zoot- 
omy,  or  dissection  of  the  bodies  belonging  to  the 
inferior  animals. 

an    drous,  in  compos.  [Gr.  aner=a  man,  a  male.] 

Bot.:  Pertaining  to  the  stamina.  It  is  used  only 
in  composition,  as  monandrous  plants,  those  with 
one  stamen :  diandrous,  those  with  two,  &c. 

*and  -swSre,  v.  &  «.    [ANSWER.] 

*and  -vile,  s.    [ANVIL.] 

*a-ne  al.    [ANELE.] 

a-ne'ar,  adv.    [Eng.  a;  -near.]    Near. 

"The  lady  shrieks,  and,  well  anear! 
Doth  fall  in  travail  with  her  fear." 

Shakesp,:  Pericles,  iii.     (Introd.) 

an-ec-do'-tal,  a.  [Eng.  anecdote ;  -al.]  Pertain- 
ing to  anecdotes. 

an -ec-d6te,  s.  [In  Sw.  anekdot;  Dan.  &  Ger. 
anekdote;  Dut.  &  Tr.  anecdote;  Port,  anekdota; 
Ital.  aneddoto;  Gr.  anefcdofos=spmething  not  pub- 
lished, but  kept  secret:  an,  priv.,  and  ekodotos— 
given  out ;  efc=out,  and  oWos=granted;  didomi=to 
give.] 

1.  Originally  something  kept  unpublished,  secret 
history,  or  an  ancient  work  not  in  fact  published, 
though  there  was  no  intention  of  keeping  its  con* 
tents  undivulged.  The  best  collection  of  anecdotes, 
in  this  first  sense  of  the"  word,  is  generally  said  to 
have  been  that  of  Muratori,  in  A.  D.  1709 :  but  the 
thing,  if  not  the  name,  must  have  been  much  older. 

"Some  modern  anecdotes  aver, 
He  nodded  in  his  elbow  chair." — Prior. 

2.  A  short  but  generally  striking  narrative  of  some 
single  event  in  a  person's  history,  related  generally 
with  a  view  of  exhibiting  his  characteristic  pecul- 
iarities.   Among  the  best  collections  of  anecdotes, 
in  the  modern  sense,  are  the  "Percy  Anecdotes, 
sent  forth  by  George  Byerley  and  Joseph  Clinton 
Robinson. 

*an-ec-dot-lc,  *an-ec-dot'-I-cal,  a.  [Eng. 
anecdote,  -ic,  -ical.  In  Fr.  anecdotique;  Port,  anec- 
dotico.'] 

1.  Pertaining  to  anecdotes. 

"Particular  anecdntical  traditions,  whose  authority  is 
unknown  or  suspicious." — Bolingbroke  to  Pope. 

2.  In  the  habit  of  relating  anecdotes. 

an'-ec-d6t-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  anecdote;  -ist.  In  Port. 
anecdotista.]  One  who  relates  anecdotes  by  word  of 
mouth  or  by  the  pen. 

*a'ne-hede,  s.  [A.  S.  an,  cen=one;  suffix  fcad*= 
Eng,  hood  or  head;  as  in  A.  S,  «ntdit«;anftaa*=Eng. 
widowhood;  mtedenftad=Eng.  maidenhead  or 
maidenhood.]  Oneness,  union. 

"Theanefterfe  of  Godd  with  mannis  soule." — Richard 
Rolle  de  Hampole,  viii.  (ed.  Perry),  p.  14. 

*an-el'-ml-a,  an-e  -ml-a,s.  [Gr.ane*mon=with- 
out  clothing;  a,  priv..  andeima=dress,  a  garment; 
hennumi=to  dress.  So  called  from  the  naked  ap- 
pearance of  the  spikes  of  inflorescence.]  A  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Polypodiaceae,  or 
Ferns.  -4.  tomentosa  smells  like  myrrh. 

*an'-el-ac.e,  an-el-a'-9l-6,  s.    [ANLACE.] 
*an-e  le  (l),  a-ne  al,  *an-n<5y  le,  v.  t.    [A.  S. 
ce{=oil.]    To  administer  extreme  unction. 
"  Hyt  ys  not  gode  to  be  helut, 

How  a  wyght  schul  be  an~elet." 
Instructions  for  Parish,  Priests  (ed.  Peacock),  1811-12. 

*a-ne'le  (2),  v,  t.  [Derivation  uncertain,  prob- 
ably from  Lat.  anhelo=to  pant.]  To  attack,  to 
worry.  (R.  Morris.)  To  approach.  (Sir  F.  Mad- 
den.) 

"Bothe  wyth  bullez  and  berez  find  borez  other  quyte 
And  etaynez  that  hyra  (ineleile,  of  the  hepfhe  felle." 
Sir  Gawayne  (ed.  R.  Morris),  722,  723. 

*an-e-lec'-trlc,  a.  &s.    [Gr.  an,  priv.,  and  Eng. 

electrics  (q.  v.).] 

1.  As  adjective:  Non-electric. 

2.  As  substantive  (plur.) :  A  term  formerly  used 
to  designate  those  bodies  which  wore  commonly  be- 
lieved to  be  incapable  of  becoming  electrical  by 
friction. 

"...  bodies  were  formerly  divided  into  ideoelec- 
trie»,  or  those  which  become  electrical  by  friction,  and 
anelectrics,  or  those  which  do  not  possess  this  property," 
—Atktusont  GannCtt  Physics,  3d  ed.  (1868),  p.  585. 

an-e-lec  -trode,  8-  [Gr.  ana=up ;  and  Eng.  elec- 
trode (q.  v.).] 

Elec.;  The  positive  electrode  or  pole  of  a  galvanic 
battery.  (Faraday.)  [ANODE.] 

an-e-lec-tro  to -nus,  .«.  [Prof,  an-,  and  Eng., 
&c.,  •lee£roton«0(q.T.).1  Tho  condition  of  the  nerve 
closo  to  the  positive  polo.  (Ganot:  Physics  (ed.  At- 
kinson), p.  924.) 

*a  ne-ly\  "«7r.  [A.  S.  an=one;  Eng.  stiff.  -Zye= 
like.]  Only;  alone. 

"I  fande  Ihesu  in  deserte,  fastancle  in  the  monte,  anely 
prayande."— Richard  Rolle  de  Hampole. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whSt,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     he"r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pit> 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wSrls,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     ciib,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


anelynes 

*a  ne-ly*-nes,  s.  [O.  Eng.  aneJy  (q.  v.};  -nes= 
•ness.]  Loneliness. 

"...  noghte  in  wontone  joyenge,  bot  in  bytter  gre- 
tynpe,  noghte  emange  miiny,  bot  in  a»elynes."~  Richard 
Bolle  de  Hampole,  I.  (ed.  Perry.),  p.  6. 

an  em  6g -raph-yS  s.  [Gr.  anemos^tho  wind, 
and  (jrojthe—  ...  a  description.]  A  description 
of  the  winds. 

an-em-ol  -6&-yS  s.  [Gr.  an?mo8=the  wind,  and 
•  loQos=a  discourse.]  The  science  which  treats  of  the 
winds. 

an-em-om  -et-Sr,  s.  [In  Ger.  anemometer;  FT. 
jMtntom&re ;  Port,  anemometro;  Gr.  anemos=tho 
wind,  and  metron=&  measure.}  An  instrument  de- 
signed to  measure  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  on 
which  its  strength  depends.  It  was  invented  by 


Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 

Wolfins  in  1709.  Anemometers  have  been  made  of 
three  kinds  :  1st,  those  in  which  a  windmill  twists 
string  round  an  axle  against  pressure  ;  2d,  those  in 
which  a  defined  surface,  say  of  a  foot  square,  is 
pressed  against  a  spring  (Fig.  1)  ;  3d,  those  in  which 
water  or  some  other  liquid  is  made  to  stand  at  a 
higher  level  in  one  leg  of  an  inverted  syphon  than 
in  the  other  (Fig.  2).  The  anemometer  now  most 
commonly  in  use  is  more  akin  to  the  first,  which 
als»>  was  the  earliest  type  9f  the  instrument,  than  it 
is  to  the  second  or  the  third.  Four  light  metallic 
hemispheres,  called  from  Dr.  Robinson,  who  first 
employed  them,  Robinson's  cups  (Fig.  3),  are  made 
to  revolve  like  a  vane  or  weather-cock,  and  are 
found  to  do  so  at  the  rate  of  exactly  one-third  the 
velocity  of  the  wind.  The  result  is  then  recorded  in 
pencil  marks  by  a  self-registering  apparatus. 

an-em-6m  -et-ryS  s.  [In  Fr.  anemometrie  ;  Port. 
anemometria.  (For  etym.  see  ANEMOMETRY.)]  A 
measurement  of  the  velocity  and  strength  of  the 
wind.  [ANEMOMETER.] 

an-em  -6n-e,  an-em'-6n-yc,  s.  [In  Dan.,  Ger., 
Dut.,  Fr.,  Sp.,  Port.,  Ital.,  &  Lat.  anemone;  in  Port. 
also  anemula.  Gr.  anemone,  i*^.=wind-flower>  from 
anemos=the  wind;  because  the  flowers  are  easily 
moved  by  the  wind.] 

A.  Ord,  Lang.    (Of  the  forms  anemone  and  an- 
emony.)    Any  wild  or  cultivated  plant  of  the  botan- 
ical genus  Anemone.     (See  B.,  1.) 

"  From  the  soft  wing  of  vernal  breezes  shed, 
Anemonies,  auriculas,  enrich'd 
With  shining  meal  o'er  all  their  velvet  leaves." 

Thomson.-  Spring,  586. 

B.  Technically.    (Of  the  form  anemone  only.) 


1.  Bot  .  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Ranunculaceee,   or  Crowfoots.     What  to  the  un- 


Anemone.    (One-third  natural  size.) 
initiated  seems  a  corolla  is  in  reality  a  petaloid 
calyx  highly  developed.    A.coronaria  and  hortensis 
are  common  garden  flowers. 

2.  ZooL;  A  popular  name  given  to  various  radi- 
ated animals  which  present  a  superficial  resem- 
blance to  the  anemone,  but  really  look  more  like 
the  Chrysanthemum  or  some  others  of  the  Com- 
positae.  The  "anemone"  meaning  the  Sea-anem- 
one is  A.  mesembryanthemum,  called  also  the 
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Bendlet ;  the  Snake-locked  Anemono  is  tho  Sagartia 
viduata,  and  the  Plumose  Anemone  is  the  Actino- 

an-em-6  -nl-a,  s.    [AXEMONINE.] 

fan-em  6n-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  anemone; -to.]  Pertain- 
ing to  the  anemone. 

an-em  -6n-me,  an-8m'-6n-In,  an-em-6  -nl-a, 
s.  A  chemical  substance  obtained  from  various 
species  of  anemone.  It  burns  like  camphor. 

an-em'-&n-^,  s.    [ANEMONE.] 

an-em'-&-sc6pe,  s.  [In  Fr.  anemoscope;  Sp.  an- 
emoscopio;  from  Gr.  anemos=  the  wind,  and  skoped 
—  to  look  at.]  An  instrument  for  rendering  visible 
tho  direction  of  the  wind.  In  that  commonly  used 
there  is  a  vane  exposed  to  the  wind  acting  upon  an 
index  moving  round  a  dial-plate  on  which  the 
thirty-two  points  of  the  compass  are  engraved. 

fi.n-en-9e-phar-X-a,  s.  [For  etymology  see  AN- 
ENCEPHALUS.] Absence  of  the  brain,  or  a  portion 

an-ennjeph  -al-lc,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  anencephalus 
(q.  v.) ;  Eng.  -ic.]  Brainless ;  without  a  brain. 

an-en-9eph'-al^ous,  o.  [Enp.,  &c.,  anencephalus 
(q.  v.),  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.]  Brainless;  anenceph- 


(q 

ali 


an-en-9eph>al~us,  s.    [Gr.  an,  priv.,  and  eng- 

the 


kephalos=th6  brain ;  adj.=without  brain.] 
Animal   Physiol. ;    A    foetus   born    without 


brain. 

*an-end  (1),  *an-ende  (l),  *an-end-es,  *an-ont, 
*an-ente,  *an-ent-is,  *an-ent-es,  *an-ens,  *an- 
empt-es,  *o-nence,  *an-ent,  *an-enst,  prep.  [A 
contraction  for  anefent  or  onefent,  representing  the 
true  form  anefen  or  onefen—A..  S.  on.-€/en=even 
with,  near,  on  an  equality  with.] 

1.  Opposite. 

2,  Respecting,  regarding,  concerning.     (Eng.,  in 
the  forms  an  ende  and  anente ;  Scotch,  in  the  form 
anent.) 

"  An-ende  ryghtwys  men,  yet  saytz  a  gome 
Dauid  in  sauter,  if  euer  ye  sey  hit." 

Alliterative  Poems;  Pearl  (ed.  Morris),  696-7. 

an-end  (2),  *an-ende,  on-end  (an  or  on=on,  in, 
and  end),  adv. 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  On  end,  perpendicularly. 

2.  Lastly.  • 

"I  drede  onende  quat  schulde  byfalle, 
Lest  ho  me  es-chaped  that  I  ther  chos." 
Alliterative  Poems;  Pearl  (ed.  Morris),  186-7. 

II.  Naut. :  A  term  applied  to  the  situation  of  any 
mast  or  boom  when  standing  perpendicularly  to  the 
plane  of  the  deck,  to  that  of  the  tops,  &c.  Top- 
masts are  also  said  to  be  anend  when  they  are 
hoisted  up  to  their  usual  station  at  the  head  of  the 
lower  masts. 

an-e-pal-lac'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  anepallaktos=not 
interchanging ;  an,  priv.,  epalla8so=to  change  over, 
to  interchange ;  epi=upon,  or  over,  and  «Hosso=to 
change.]  The  term  applied  by  Aristotle  to  those 
animals  in  which  the  upper  and  lower  teeth  do  not 
interlock ;  namely,  the  herbivorous  quadrupeds. 
(Owen:  Classif.  of  the  Mammalia,  p.  2.) 

an'-er-ly*.  a.    Single,  solitary.    (Scotch.) 

an-er-6~ld,  a.  &s.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  neros=wet, 
damp ;  from  nao=to  flow.] 

xpression,  "Aneroid  barome- 
ter.) 

Aneroid  barometer:  A  barometer  not  containing 
a  liquid,  but  constructed  on  a  totally  different  prin- 
ciple from  a  mercurial  barometer.  Various  forms 
of  the  instrument 
exist.  One  of  these 
consists  of  a  cylin- 
drical metal  box 
exhausted  of  air, 
and  having  its  lid 
of  thin  corrugated 
metal.  As  the 
pressure  i  n  - 
creases,  the  lid, 
which  is  highly 
elastic,  and  has  a 
spring  inside,  is 
forced  inward ; 
while,  again,  as  it 
diminishes,  it  is 
forced  outward. 
Delicate  multiply- 
ing levers  then 
transmit  these 
motions  to  an  in- 
dex which  moves 

gnuluaTed'  e^pir-  Aneroid  Barometer, 

ically  by  a  mercurial  barometer.  It  is  wonderfully 
delicate,  but  is  apt  to  get  out  of  order,  particularly 
when  it  has  been*  exposed  to  great  variations  of 
pressure.  From  its  portability  it  is  much  used  for 
determining  the  heights  of  mountains. 


A.  ^48   adjective:    Not    containing    any    liquid. 
(Used  chiefly  in  the  expr 


anfractuousness 

B.  As  substantirc :  A  barometer  of  the  kind 
described  under  A. 

anes  (often  pronounced  eng),  adv.  [A.  S.  anea, 
Bcnit.  m.  and  n.  of  an,  a?n=(l)  one,  (2)  single,  sole, 
another;  cene,  <re»e=once,  at  once. ] 

1.  At  one  time,  at  once ;  once.    (Scotch.) 

"I  downa  take  muckle  siller  at  anea  .  .  ." — Scott- 
Antiquary,  ch.  lii. 

2.  Only,  solely. 

.  an'-es-Is,  s.  [Gr.  anesis=(l)  a  loosening,  relax- 
ing, (2)  remission,  abatement;  anifmi=tu  send  up 
or  forth,  .  .  .  to  slacken,  to  relax ;  ana= up,  and 
hiemi=to  set  a-going.] 

Med, :  The  abatement  of  morbid  symptoms. 

$-ne§-5  rlllz  -a,  s.  [Gr.  anfson,  or  anesson,  the 
same  as  anethon=((i\\  anise,  and  rhiza=Toot.\  A 
genus  of  plants  of  the  Umbelliferous  order,  of  which 
one  species,  the  A.  capetisis,  is  used  in  Southern 
Africa  as  an  esculent. 

a-neth-ol,  s.  [Lat.  anethum= anise;  oleum= 
oil.]  [OIL  OF  ANISE.] 

a-neth -iim,  s.  [In  Fr.  aneth;  Ital.  aneto;  Sp. 
eneldo;  Port,  endro.  From  Lat.  anethum;  Gr. 
anc(hon=anise  or  dill.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Apiacese,  or  Umbellifers.  A.  graveolens  is  the  dill. 
Its  fruit  is  aromatic  and  carminative. 

a  neu  ch  (ft  guttural),  adv.  [ENOUGH.]  Enough. 
(Scotch.) 

an  -eUr-Igm,  fan  -eur-f §m,  s.  [In  Fr.  anevrisme, 
anevrysme;  Sp.  &  Port,  aneurisma ;  Gr.  aneurymmi. 
and  aneurysmos,  from  aneurynu=to  widen,  toopen; 
eruyno  =  to  make  wide  or  broad ;  euri/s  =  wide, 
broad.] 

Med. :  A  morbid  dilatation  of  the  aorta,  or  one  of 
the  other  great  arteries  of  the  body.  Four  varieties 
of  this  malady  have  been  described.  In  the  first  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  artery  is  dilated ;  in  the 
second,  or  true  aneurism,  the  dilatation  is  confined 
to  one  side  of  the  artery,  which  then  takes  the  form 
of  a  sac  ;  in  the  third,  or  false  aneurism,  the  inter- 
nal and  middle  coats  of  the  artery  are  ulcerated  or 
ruptured,  while  those  which  are  external  or  cellular 
expand  into  a  sac;  in  the  fourth,  or  mixed  variety, 
the  false  supervenes  upon  the  true  aneurism,  or 
upon  dilatation. 

an-eur-Isjin  -al,  a.  [Eng.  aneurism ;  -at.  In  Fr. 
antvrismal,  anevrysnial;  Port,  aneurisnial.]  Per- 
taining to  an  aneurism  ;  affected  by  an  aneurism. 

" .  .  .  a  rational  treatment  of  aneuritmal  and 
wounded  arteries." — Todd  (£•  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat . 
vol.  i.,  p.  29. 

a-new',  adv.    [Eng.  a=on;  new.    In  Sw.  a  nuo.J 

1.  Another  time  ;  over  again  ;  afresh,  again. 

"  .    .     .    when,  lo  !  the  North  anew, 
With  stormy  nations  black,  on  England  pour'd 
Woes  the  severest  e'er  a  people  felt." 

Thomson .-  Liberty,  pt.  iv. 

2.  Newly,  in  a  new  manner,  freshly. 

"He  who  begins  late  is  obliged  to  form  anew  the  whole 
disposition  of  his  soul  .  .  .  " — Rogers. 

anfelt,  s.    [ANVIL.] 

an-frac  -tu-6se,  a.  [From  Lat.  anfractuogui— 
winding,  crooked.]  [ASFEACTUOSITY.]  Anfractu- 
ous. 

"  Behind  the  drum  are  several  vaults  and  anfractuose 
cavities  in  the  ear-bone,  so  to  intend  the  least  sound  im- 
aginable, that  the  sense  might  be  affected  with  it;  aswe 
gee  in  subterraneous  caves  and  vaults  how  the  sound  is  re- 
doubled."— Ray. 

an-frac-tu-os -I-tf ,  s.  [Eng.  anfractuose;  -ity. 
In  Fr.  anfi'actuosit£ ;  Lat.  anfractus=  (1)  a  curving 
or  bending,  an  orbit ;  (2)  a  tortuous  route.]  I  AN- 
FRACTUOUS.] The  quality  or  state  of  being  anfrac- 
tuous ;  tortuousness. 

"...  their  surface  is  generally  smooth:  the  nw/roc- 
tuositieit,  when  present,  are  few  and  simple." — Owen: 
Classif.  of  the  Mammalia,  p.  24. 

an-frac  -tu-oiis,  a.  [In  Fr.  anfractueux ;  Port- 
anfractuoso.  From  Lat.  anfractus,  adj.  =  broken, 
bent,  round,  winding,  crooked ;  amh,  and  fractits— 
broken,  pa.  par.  otfrango=to  break.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Winding,  crooked,  mazy ;  full  of  winding 
passages ;  spiral. 

"  .  .  .  with  anfractuous  spires  and  cocleary  turnings, 
about  it." — Fuller:  Worthies:  London. 

2.  Fig.:  Tortuous. 

"  .  .  .  anfractuous  and  involved  consequences." — Bp. 
Taylor:  Rule  oj  Conscience,  bk.  ii.,  c.  3. 

B.  Technically: 

Botany :  Spiral,  resembling  in  direction  the  spires 
of  a  corkscrew,  or  full  of  turnings  and  winding  pas 
f-a^c>.  (Lindlt-y.) 

an-frac  -tu-ous-ness,  «.  [Eng.  anfractuoui; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  anfractuous;  anfrac- 
tuosity,  tortuousness.  (B«i-!>-ii.) 


btfil,    b6^;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     §611,     chorus,     c,hin,     bench;     go,     £em;     thin,     tnia;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  slian.     -tion,     -slon  =  shfin;      -tlon,      -s.ion  =  zhiin.     -tioua,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


angardly 

*an-gard-ly,  *an-gare-ly,  *an-gar-ly,  *an- 
gurd-ly,  adv.  Angrily.  [ANGRY..] 

*an-gar-I-a  -tion,  s.  [In  Fr.  anyarier=to  fol- 
low after,  to  persecute;  Ital.  angariare=to  force, 
to  overcharge ;  angariatore=an.  oppressor ;  angfier- 
iare—to  compel,  to  oppress;  an<//ten"a=force,  com- 
pulsion; Lat.  angario;  Gr.  angareud  [see  Matt. 
v.  41,  in  Gr.]=to  press  one  to  serve,  as  an  angwros 
(in  Lat.  angarius)  a  slight  modification  of  a  Per- 
sian word,  angaria  =  &  mounted  courier;  Gr.  an- 
gareia=(l)  Spec.,  such  service,  (2)  Gen.,  service  to  a 
lord,  villenage.]  Compulsion,  service  forcibly  ex- 
acted. 

"But  if  in  these  earthly  angariati&us  one  mile,  accord- 
ing to  our  Saviour's  counsel,  may  bring  on  another:  yet, 
in  spiritual  evil  ways,  no  compulsion  can  prevail  upon  a 
l«solved  spirit."— Bp.  Hall;  Temptations  Repelled. 

"  This  leading  of  God's  Spirit  must  neither  be  a  forced 
angariation  (as  if  God  would  feoffe  grace  and  salvation 
upon  us  against  our  wills),  nor  some  suddeu  protrusion 
togood." — Bp.  Hall:  Hem.,  p.  153. 

"The  earth  yields  us  fruit,  but  it  is  only  perhaps  once 
a  year,  and  that  not  without  much  cost  and  angariation, 
requiring  both  our  labor  and  patience." — Ibid.,  p.  43. 

an  gel-ol  -6-&y\  s.  [Gr.  angeion  =  a  vessel: 
logos— a  discourse.]  The  doctrine  of  the  vessels  01 
the  body. 

an-£ei-o-ten  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  ctngeion=  (1)  a  vessel, 
(2)  a  blood-vessel ;  teino,  fut.  teno=to  stretch, 
strain,  extend.]  Lit.  =  straining  the  blood- ves  si -Is. 
(See  below.) 

angeiotenic  fever,  s.  A  name  of  inflammatory 
fever.  Pinel  believed  its  seat  to  be  in  the  organs  of 
circulation. 

an-gel-ot'-bm-yS  s.    [ANGIOTOMY.] 

an  -gel,  *an  -gle  (1),  a.  &  a.  [In  A  S.  engel, 
angel;  Sw.,  Dan.,  Dut.  &  Ger.  engel;  Russ.  angel; 
Irish  amgeal,  amgiol;  Fr.  ange ;  Sp.  anc,el;  Port. 
anjo;  Ital.  angelo;  Lat.  angelus.  From  Gr.  an- 
aelos=(\]  a  messenger,  (2)  an  angel,  (3)  the  message 
brought;  anfireifo=tobear  a  message, to  announce.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  fVcn.;  *A  messenger,  one  employed  to  carry  a 
message,  a  locum  tenens,  a  man  of  business.    (In 
this  sense  it  is  masc.  or  fern.) 

"  Resigns  his  crown  to  angel  Carwell'g  trust." 

Marvell:  Britannia  and  Raleigh,  122. 
If  Grosart,  the  editor  of  Marvell's  works,  considers 
that  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  very  common 
"Angel  Inn."    (Andrew  Marvell:  Poeuts,  ed.  Gro- 
sart, vol.  i.,  p.  335.) 

2.  Spec.    Lit. :  One  of  an  order  of  spiritual  beings 
superior  to  man  in  power  and  intelligence,  vast  in 
number,  holy  in  character,  and  thoroughly  devoted 
to  the  worship  and  service  of  God.  who  employs 
them  as  his  heavenly  messengers.    Their  existence 
is  made  known  to  us  by  Scripture,  and  is  recognized 
also  in  the  Parsee  sacred  books. 

"...  noe  man,  noe  angle,  noe  god." — Orthographic 
and  Congruitieofttie  Britan  Tongue  (ed.  Wheatley). 

"And  the  angel  answering  said  unto  him,  I  am  Gabriel, 
that  stand  in  the  presence  of  God." — Luke  i.  19. 

"We  find,  as  far  as  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  celestial 
hierarchy  of  that  supposed  Dionysins,  the  senator  of 
Athens,  the  first  place  or  degree  is  given  to  the  angels  of 
love,  which  are  termed  Seraphim;  the  second  to  the 
angels  of  light,  which  are  called  Cherubim;  and  the  third, 
and  so  following  places,  to  thrones,  principalities,  and 
the  rest,  which  are  all  angels  of  power  aud  ministry,  so  as 
the  angels  of  knowledge  and  illumination  are  placed  be- 
fore the  angels  of  office  and  domination."—  Lord  B(tc<m: 
Adv.  of  Learn.,  bk.  i. 

If  We  learn  from  Scripture  that  many  angels, 
originally  holy  like  the  rest,  fell  from  their  pristine 
purity,  becoming  so  transformed  in  character  that 
all  their  powers  are  now  used  for  the  purpose  of  do- 
ing evil  instead  of  good.  These  are  to  be  identified 
with  the  devils  so  frequently  mentioned  in  holy 
writ. 

"And  the  angels  which  kept  not  their  first  estate  but 
left  their  own  habitation,  he  hath  reserved  in  everlasting 
chains  under  darkness  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day."— Jude  6. 

"He  cast  upon  them  the  fierceness  of  his  anper,  wrath, 
and  indignation,  and  trouble,  by  sending  evil  angels 
.among  them." — Ps.  Iriviii.  49. 

;i.  Figuratively: 

(a)  ('hrist  in  angelic  form  or  otherwise.  (Com- 
j.af  ( ifii.  xxxi.  1 1-K3,  with  John  i.  1s*.  > 

(6)  A  spirit  which  has  assumed  the  aspect  of  some 
human  being.  The  reference  probably  is  to  the 
Jewish  belief  that  each  person  has  his  or  her 
guardian-angel. 

"  But  she  constantly  affirmed  that  it  was  even  so.  Then 
*aid  they,  It  is  his  angel."—  Acts  xii.  15. 

(c)  The  representative  of  each  of  the  seven  Asiatic 
churches.  "Unto  the  angel  of  the  church  of  Ephesus 
write"  (Rev.  ii.  1);  and  "unto  the  angel  of  the 
church  of  Smyrna  write,"  ver.  S.  (See  also  ii.  12, 18; 
iii.  1,7,14.) 
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(d)  An  appellation  given  by  an  intimate  friend, 
or  especially  by  a  lover,  to  the  object  of  his  or  her 
affection. 

"For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Cresar's  angel: 
Judge,  O  you  gods,  how  dearly  Caesar  loved  him!" 

Shakfsp..-  Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  2. 

(e)  A  person  of  seeming  innocence,  purity,  and 
benevolence. 

"  Oh,  what  may  man  within  him  hide, 
Though  angel  on  the  outward  >iilt-!  " 

Shakesp.:  Measure  fur  Mensure,  iii.  2. 

4.  The  name  of  a  beautiful  fish,  which  has  its 
body  covered  with  large  green  scales,  and  the 
laminee  above  the  gills  armed  with  cerulean  spines. 
It  is  one  of  the  Cheetodons.  and  occurs  on  the  coast 
of  Carolina.  It  is  quite  different  from  the  angel- 
fish  (q.  v.). 

II.  Technically: 

Numis. :  A  gold  coin,  named  from  the  fact  that  on 
one  side  of  it  was  a  representation  of  the  Archangel 


angelic 


Angel  of  Edward  VI. 

Michael  in  conflict  with  the  Dragon  (Rev.  xii.  7). 
The  reverse  had  a  ship  with  a  large  cross  for  the 
mast,  the  letter  E  on  the  right  side,  and  a  rose  on  the 
left ;  while  against  the  ship  was  a  shield  with  the 
usual  arms.  It  was  first  struck  in  France  in  1340, 
and  was  introduced  into  England  by  Edward  IV.  in 
1465.  Between  his  reign  and  that  of  Charles  I.  it 
varied  in  value  from  6s.  8d.  to  10s.  It  is  not  now 
current  either  in  France  or  England.  The  last 
struck  in  England  were  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
( H.  Noel  Humphreys :  Coins  of  England,  5th  ed., 
1848 ;  and  other  authorities.) 

"  .    .    .    shake  the  bags 

Of  hoarding  abbots  ;  their  imprisoned  nngels 
Set  them  at  liberty."— Shakesp.:  K.  John,  iii.  3. 
"...    and  a  counterfeit  angel  is  made  more  like  a 
true  aifjel  than  if  it  were  an  angel  coined  of  China  gold." 
— Bacon;  Inter.  o/A'af.,  ch.  xi.* 

B.  As  adjective :  Angelical. 

"All  angel  now — yet  little  less  than  all, 
While  still  a  pilgrim  in  our  world  below." 

Scott .-  Lord  of  ttie  Isles  (Conclusion). 

C.  In  composition ,  Angel  is  generally  a  substantive, 
but  sometimes  it  is  an  adjective. 

angel-age,  s.  [Eng.  angel;  and  aoe=time  of 
life.]  An  age  or  period  of  life  at  which  a  certain 
character  is  possessed,  or  certain-  actions  done.  It 
is  not  the  same  as  ANGELAGE  (q.  v.). 

"Why  should  you  two. 

That,  happily,  have  been  as  chaste  as  I  am. 
Fairer,  Itnink,  by  much  (for  yet  your  faces. 
Like  ancient  well-built  piles,  show  worthy  ruins), 
After  that  angel-age  turn  mortal  devils?  " 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher:  Fa/etif  intent,  i.  2. 

angel-bed,  «.    A  bed  without  posts. 
angel-Choir,  s.    A  choir  of  angels,  especially  that 
which  sang  when  Christ's  birth  was  announced  to 
the  shepherds  at  Bethlehem  (Luke  ii.  13, 14). 
"  God  set  the  diadem  upon  his  head, 
And  angel-choirs  attended." 

<',,ir}.er.-  The  Task,  bk.  vi. 

angel-fish,  s.  A  fish  of  the  Sgualidse,  or  Shark 
family,  the  reverse  of  angelic  in  its  look,  but  which 
derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  its  extended 
pectoral  fins  present  the  appearance  of  wings.  It 
is  called  also  Monk-fish,  Fiddle-fish,  Shark-ray, 
and  Kingston.  It  is  the  Squatina  angelus  of 


Angel -fish. 

Dumeril,  the  Squalus  squatina  of  Linneeus.  It 
has  an  affinity  to  the  Rays,  as  well  as  to  the  Sharks. 
It  lies  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  feeds  rav- 
enously on  flat-fishes.  It  sometimes  attains  the 
length  of  seven  or  eight  feet.  It  is  found  on  the 
coasts  of  Europe  and  North  America. 


angel-food,  s.  A  delicate  white  cake,  composed 
chiefly  of  beaten  whites  of  eggs,  powdered  whin 
sugar  and  sifted  wheat  flour. 

angel-form,  «.  A  form  deemed  to  be  or  resemble 
that  of  an  angel. 

"  To  weeping  grottos  and  prophetic  glooms, 
Where  angel-forms  athwart  the  solemn  dusk." 

Thomson:  Seasons;  Autumn. 

angel-guest,  s.  An  angel  who  has  been  received 
as  a  guest. 

"  To  entertain  our  angel-guest." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  v. 

angel-hand,  «.  The  hand  of  an  angel,  ho  being 
assumed  to  have  a  body. 

"  Fleeter  than  the  starry  brands 
Flung  at  night  from  angcl-haml*." 

M''<ii-i     1'iirndise  and  the  Peri. 

angel-head,  s.  The  head  of  an  angel  cut  in  stone 
or  other  material. 

"  What,  always  dreaming  over  heavenly  things, 
lake  angel-heads  in  stone  with  pigeon-wings?" 

Cotrper:  Conversation. 

angel-like,  a.  &  adv.  Like  an  angel;  in  an 
angelic  manner. 

"  How  angel-like  he  sings  !  " 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

angel-peopled,  o.    Peopled  with  angels.    (Jews- 
bury.) 
angel-quire,  8.  pi.    A  quire  (choir)  of  angels. 

"  And  join  thy  voice  unto  the  angel-quire" 

Miltuii:  The  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity. 

angel-seeming,  a.  Appearing  as  if  they  were 
angels. 

"Than  these  same  guileful  angel-seeming  sprights, 
Who  thus  in  dreams,  voluptuous,  soft,  and  bland, 
Pour'd  all  tli'  Arabian  heaven  upon  our  nights." 

Thomson;  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  45. 

angel-trumpet,  s.    A  trumpet  used  by  angels. 

"Where  the  bright  seraphim,  in  burning  row, 

Their  loud  uplifted  angel-trumpets  blow." 

Milton:  At  a  Solemn  Music. 

angel-water,  s.  A  scented  water  prepared  in 
Portugal.  It  consists  of  rose,  orange  blossom,  and 
myrtle  water  commingled  together,  and  addition- 
ally perfumed  with  musk  and  ambergris. 

angel-welcome,  s.  A  welcome  by  angels.    (Bow- 
ring.) 
angel-wing,  s.    The  wing  of  an  angel. 

"Subjected  to  his  service,  angel-wings 
And  flaming  ministers,  to  watch  and  tend 
Their  earthly  charge."— Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  U. 

angel-Winged,  a.    Possessed  of  wings  resembling 
those  of  angels. 
Fig.:  Rising  to  a  high  and  serene  atmosphere. 

"She  [philosophy]  all  angel-winged 
The  heights  of  science  and  of  virtue  gains, 
Where  all  is  calm  and  clear." 

Thnmson:  Spring. 

angel-worship,  s.    The  worshiping  of  angels. 

"Angel-worship  is  plainly  forbidden  in  the  text  of  St. 
Paul,  which  I  am  now  considering  [Coll.  ii.  10,  20J,  as  also 
in  Rev.  six.  10,  zxii.  9." — Trapp:  Popery  truly  stated,  pt.  ii. 

angell-hede,  s.  The  hooked  or  barbed  head  of 
an  arrow. 

"  Ane  angell-hede  to  the  hukis  he  drew." 

Wallace,  iv.  554.     (Jameson.) 

an'-£el  (3),  s.  [Apparently  a  corruption  of  Eng. 
angle  (q.  v.).  In  Fr.  a?i</e=cnaiu-shot.J 

angel-Shot,  s.  Chain-shot ;  cannon-shot  cut  in 
halves,  which  are  then  connected  together  by  means 
of  a  chain. 

an'-gel-a&e,  s.  [Eng.  angel;  suffix  -age.']  The 
existence  or  the  state  of  angels. 

an'-&el-et,  s.  [Dimin.  of  angel.]  An  old  English 
coin,  in  value  equal  to  half  an  "angel."  [AXGEL,  «.] 

an  -&el-hopd,  s.  [Eng.  angel;  suff.  -Aood.]  An- 
gelic nature  or  character;  tne  state  of  being  an 
angel.  (E.  B.  Browning:  Bong  for  Ragged  School*,) 

an-£eT-Ic  (1),  *an-£el  -Ick,  *an-gei  -ique,  an- 
gel-Ic-al,  a.  [In  Dan.  englflitg;  Ger.  'ingeltka; 
Fr.  angelique;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  angelica;  Lat. 
angelic-its,  from  Gr.  onaetfcoc.] 

1.  Gen. :  Pertaining  to  a  messenger  of  any  kind. 

"Angelic  Cromwell,  who  out -wings  the  wind." 

Marvtll:  First  Anniversary,  126. 

2.  Spec.:  Pertaining  to  an  angel,  or  the  hierarchy 
of  angels;  resembling  an  an^i-1 ;  like  what  an  angel 
might   have  done;  of   a  nature    like  that,  of  the 
angels;  superhuman;  the  opposite  of  demoniac. 

"  The  union  of  womanly  tenderness  and  angelic  patience 
in  her  who  had  been  dearest  to  the  brave  sufferer." — Jfoo 
aulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*T  Angelic  doctor:  A  title  given  to  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  on  account  of  the  clearness  of  his  inter- 
pretation of  Script ure.  The  common  idea  that  he 
discussed  how  many  angels  could  dance  on  the 
point  of  a  needle,  is  erroneous. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     Amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we",     wfit,     here,     camel,    he"r,    th8re;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p5t, 
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angelic 

an-geT-Ic  (2),  a.  ("From  Eng.,  &c.,  angelica 
(q.  V..I.J  Pertaining  to  the  Angelica  plant. 

angelic  acid, s. 

Chem.:  C't,HsO2=C4HT.CO.OH.  A  monatomic  acid 
belonging  to  the  acrylic  series,  obtained  by  boiling 
the  root  of  Angelica  archangelica  with  lime  and 
water,  ami  distilling  the  concentrated  liquid  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Angelic  acid  forms  long 
needle  crystals,  which  melt  at  45°,  and  boil  at  190°. 

an-gel  -I-ca,  s.  [In  Ger.  angelika:  Dut.  engel- 
wortel;  Fr.angflique;  Sp.  anjelica ;  Dan.,  Port.  & 
Ital.  anr/dica.  From  Lat.  angelits;  Gr.  anqelos= 
an  angel.  So  called  from  its  medicinal  qualities.] 
A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Apiaceae, 
or  Umbellifers.  It  contains  one  species,  the  A. 
lylvestris,  or  Wild  Angelica,  and  one,  the  A.  arch- 


Sylvestris :  Branch,  Flower,  and  Seed. 
(One-fifth  natural  size.) 

angelica,  or  Garden  Angelica.    It  is  sometimes  cul- 
tivated for  its  leaf-stalks,  which  are  blanched  and 
eaten  as  celery,  or  candied  with  sugar.    It  is  re- 
garded as  stimulant  and  anti-pestilential. 
"  In  his  hand  he  carried, 
Angelicas  uprooted, 
With  delicious  fragrance 
Filling  all  the  place." 
Longfellow:  The  Saga  of  King  Olaf,  ch.  xvi. 

angelica-root,  s.  The  root  of  the  Arch-angelica 
afftcinalis.  It  is  fragrant,  bitter,  and  pungent. 
When  first  tasted  it  is  sweet,  but  leaves  behind  a 
glowing  heat  in  the  mouth.  The  Laplanders  eat 
the  stalks,  roasted  in  hot  ashes,  for  coughs,  hoarse- 
ness, &c.,  and  boil  the  tender  flowers  in  milk  to 
promote  perspiration  in  catarrh  attended  with 
fever.  In  a  candied  state  it  is  eaten  as  a  sweet- 
meat. 

angelica-stalk,  s.  The  stalk  of  an  angelica 
plant. 

"  Now  will  I  confess  it. 
Better  things  are  jewels 
Than  angelica-stalks  are 
For  a  Queen  to  wear." 
Longfellow:  The  Saga  of  King  Olaf,  ch.  xvi. 

angelica-tree,  s.  Aralia  spinosa.  Its  leaves  are 
like  those  of  the  Angelica,  whence  its  name.  It  is  a 
email  tree  ornamental  for  lawns.  The  berries  of 
the  tree  are  used  for  relieving  rheumatism  and 
colic. 

an-geT-I-cal,  o.    [ANGELIC.] 

an-gel  -I-cal-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  angelical;  -ly.~\  In 
an  angelic  manner ;  like  an  angel. 

an-gel -I-cal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  angelical;  -ness.] 
Having  the  qualities  of  an  angel. 

An-gel  -I-ci,  s.  pi.  [Plural  of  Lat.  angelicus= 
Bngelic.] 

Church  History  •'  The  name  given  to  an  old  Chris- 
tian sect  who  greatly  venerated  angels,  if  indeed 
they  did  not  attribute  to  them  even  the  creation  of 
the  world.  They  nourished  about  A.  D.  180. 

an-geT-I-fy,  r. t.  [Lat. angelus=an  angel \facio 
=  tomake.]  To  render  angelic. 

"The  soul  at  this  first  resurrection  must  be  spiritual- 
ized, refined,  and  angelifled."—Farindon:  Sermons  (1647), 
p.  65. 

An-gel-i'-na,  s.  [A  female  name,  from  Lat.  an- 
gelus=an  angel.]  An  asteroid,  the  sixty-fourth 
found.  It  was  discovered  by  Tempel,  on  the  6th  of 
March,  1861. 

An'-gel-ite?,  s.  pi.  [In  Ger.  Angeliien.  Named 
from  Agelius,  or  Angelius,  a  part  of  Alexandria  in 
which  they  used  to  meet.]  An  old  Christian  sect,  a 
branch  of  the  Sabelliaus.  who  flourished  toward  the 
termination  of  the  fifth  century.  They  believed 
that  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  were  not  tlir-  same 
or  self-existent,  but  distinct  gods,  existing  by  par- 
ticipation in  a  deity  common  to  them  all.  They 
were  called  also  Severites  and  Theodosians,  from 
Severus  and  Theodosins,  who  were  successively 
their  leaders. 
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an-gel-ol'-ftg-f ,  ».  [Gr.  angelos=an  angel,  and 
to<7us=a  discourse.]  The  department  of  theology 
Wnich  treats  of  angelic  beings. 

an-£el-6 -ni-?L,  s.  [Sp.angelon;  from  Lat.  an- 
gelu8=Gr.  angeU>s=an  angel.]  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Scrophtuariaceee  (Fig- 
worts.)  A*  salicaricefolia^  or  Violet  Angelonia,  is  a 
herbaceous  stove- plant,  with  fine,  large,  light-blue 
flowers. 

an-gel-6pli'-an-y,  s.  [Gr.  angelos=an  angel; 
phaind=to  bring  to  light;  to  make  to  appear.]  The 
appearance  or  manifestations  of  angels. 

".  .  .  the  Theophany  and  Angelophany  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament."— Strauss:  Life  of  Jesus  (Marti- 
neau's  trausl.},  vol.  i.,  §  14,  p.  67. 

an-gel-6t,s.    [Fr.] 

1.  aVumt's.:    An    ancient    French  coin  struck   at 
Paris  while  that  capital  was  temporarily  in  Eng- 
lish occupation.    It  was  so  called  from  having  on  it 
the  figure  of  an  angel  supporting  the  escutcheon  of 
England  and  France. 

2.  A  small  cheese  made  in  Xormandy. 

3.  Music:   A   musical  instrument   somewhat  re- 
sembling a  lute. 

an -gel-US,  s.  A  prayer  to  the  Virgin,  instituted 
by  Pope  Urban  II.,  offered  in  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening,  at 
the  sound  of  a  bell  called  the  Angelus.  It  is  so 
called  because  it  begins  with  the  words  "  Angelus 
Domini  nuntiavit  Marite"  (the  angel  of  the  Lord 
announced  to  Mary).  [HAIL-MARY.] 

"Sweetly  over  the  village  the  bell  of  the  Angelus 
sounded."  Longfellow:  Evangeltne,  i.  4. 

ang  -er,  s.  [A.  S.  ange=straitened,  sorrowful, 
troubled,  from  Icel.  angr=grief,  sorrow.  Ang  in 
compos.  =  trouble.  It  implies  narrowness,  con- 
straint, or  difficulty;  as  angsum,  anges«m=dif8- 
cult,  narrow ;  ang&reosf=an  asthma,  a  difficulty  of 
breathing  (ANGTTISH)  .  Cognate  with  en^e=narrow, 
confined.  MedisBv.  Lat.  angar  ia=vexation,  trouble, 
distress,  anxiety;  Lat.  ango;  Greek  angcho=to 
press  tight.] 

*1.  Originally :  Any  vexation,  distress,  or  uneasi- 
ness of  mind  having  its  origin — 
(a)  In  bodily  pain. 

"  I  made  the  experiment,  setting  the  moza  where  the 
first  violence  of  my  pain  began,  and  where  the  greatest 
anger  and  soreness  still  continued,  notwithstanding  the 
swelling  of  my  foot." — Temple. 

IT  Though  the  substantive  has  now  lost  this  sense, 
the  adjective  still  retains  it;  for  we  speak  of  "an 
angry  wound." 
(6)  In  any  other  cause.    Spec.,  grief. 

"She  held  hire  hard  in  thralles  wane, 
And  dede  hire  forge  and  anger  mune." 

Story  of  Gen.  and  Exod.  (ed.  Morris),  971-72. 
2.  Now:  An  emotion  or  passion  of  the  human 
heart  excited  by  the  spectacle  of  wrongdoing,  espe- 
cially to  one's  self.  When  it  arises,  the  heart  beats 
more  frequently,  the  blood  circulates  more  rapidly, 
the  voice  becomes  loud  and  menacing,  all  thought 
of  personal  danger  passes  away,  and  a  desire  is  felt, 
if  indeed  it  be  not  carried  out,  of  punishing  the 
offender.  Essentially  anger  is  a  virtuous  emotion, 
planted  in  the  breast  to  intimidate  and  restrain 
wrongdoers;  but,  through  human  infirmity,  it  is 
almost  sure  to  be  abused  in  one  of  four  ways.  A 
person  under  its  influence  may  be  hasty,  passionate, 
fretful,  or  revengeful. 

".    .    .    anger  is  like 

A  full-hot  horse,  who  being  allow'd  his  way, 
Self-mettle  tires  him."—  Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  1.  1. 

"  A  slight  flnsh 

Of  moral  anger  previously  had  tinged 
The  old  man's  cneek." — Wordsworth:  Exc.,  bk.  v. 
IT  In  Scripture  it  is  frequently  attributed  to  God. 
"And  the  Lord's  anger  was  kindled  the  same  time,  and 
He  sware,  saying    .    .    ."— .Vum6.  xxxii.  10. 

"  .  .  let  nof  thine  anger  burn  against  thy  servant." 
— Om.  xliv.  18. 

1T  In  poetry  anger  has  sometimes,  though  rarely,  a 
plural.  In  this  case  it  ceases  to  be  an  abstract 
word,  because  a  concrete  one=successive  acts  or 
states  of  indulgence  of  anger. 

"  Delicious  spites  and  darling  angers." 

Tennyson:  Madeline, 

ang  -er,  v.  t.  &  i.    [From  the  substantive.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*1.  To  render  painful  (used  of  the  body) ;  to 
trouble,  to  vex  (used  of  the  mind). 

"  He  turneth  the  humors  back,  and  maketh  the  wound 
bleed  inward,  and  angereth  malign  ulcers  and  pernicious 
imposthumations." — Kacon. 

2.  To  inspire  with  anger,  to  provoke.    Used— 

(a)  Of  man : 

"  By  them  that  are  no  people,  and  by  a  foolish  nation  I 
will  anger  you." — Romans  x.  19. 

(6)  Of  God  : 

"  They  angered  him  also  at  the  waters  of  strife." — 
P>.  cvi.  32. 


angiology 


B.  Intransitive:  To  become  angry.    (Scotch.) 
"  When  neebors  anger  at  n  plea." 

llnrns:  Scotch  Drink. 

ang'-ered,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [.VXUKK,  r.] 

"  The  flush  of  unger'd  shame 
O'erflows  thy  calmer  glances." 

Tennyson:  Madeline,  3. 

ang'-er-ful,  a.    [Eng.  anger;  -ful (i).]    Angry. 
ang'-er-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [ANGEE,  «.] 
ang-er  less,  a.  [Eng. anger;  -less.']  Calm;  with- 
out anger. 

tang-er-1?,   *ang -Sr-llcli,  adv.    [Eng.  ai. 
*ly ;  A.  S.  h'c=like.J    Angrily ;  like  an  angry  person. 
"  And  angerlicft  y  wandrede  the  Austyns  to  proue." 

Pierce  the  Plowman's  Creite  (ed.  Skeat),  268. 
"  Why,  how  now,  Hecate  ?  you  look  angerly." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  6. 

*ang -er-ness,  s.  [Eng.  anger; -ness.]  The  state 
of  being  angry. 

"  Hail,  innocent  of  angernees!" 
-VS.  died  by  H'arton,  HM.  Eng.  Poetry,  i.  315. 

ang-I-en-Chy'-ma,  s.  [Or.  an(feion=a  vessel. 
and  engchyma==an  infusion;  engcAeo=to  pour  in; 
en=in,  ana  chei>=to  pour.] 

Bot.:  Professor  Morren's  name  for  vascular 
tissue.  It  is  his  fourth  division  of  tissue,  and  com- 
prehends (1)  Pleurenchyma,  or  woody  tissue;  (2) 
Trachenchyma,  or  spiral  vessels;  (3)  Modified 
trachenchyma  or  ducts;  (4)  Cinenchyma,  or  lati- 
ciferous  vessels. 

an  gi  -na,  s,  [In  Fr.  angine ;  Port.  &  Lat.  angina 
=  the  quinsy.  From  ango,  Gr.  ongfto=to  press  tight, 
especially  the  throat;  to  strangle.] 

Medicine : 

*1.  A  quinsy  or  other  inflammatory  disease  of  the 
throat. 

"  Angina.  .  .  .  It  is  an  inflammation  on  the  parts 
of  the  throat  subservient  to  respiration,  speech,  and 
deglutition;  it  is  called  a  strangulation  of  the  fauces, 
more  properly  an  inflammation  of  the  internal  fauces." — • 
Parr:  Med.  Diet.  (1809),  i.  116. 

2.  The  angina  pectoris  (q.  v.). 

angina  pectoris,  s.  [  Lat, = angina  of  the  breast.] 
The  name  first  given  by  Dr.  Heberden  in  1768,  and 
since  then  universally  adopted  as  the  designation 
of  a  very  painful  disease,  called  by  him  also  a  dis- 
order of  the  breast;  by  some  others  "  spu-m  <>! 
chest,"  or  "heart-stroke,"  and  popularly  4i breast- 
pang."  It  is  characterized  by  intense  pain  in  the 
praecordial  region,  attended  by  a  feeling  of  suffoca- 
tion and  a  fearful  sense  of  impending  death.  These 
symptoms  may  continue  for  a  few  minutes,  half  an 
hour,  or  even  an  hour  or  more.  During  the  parox- 
ysm the  pulse  is  low,  witli  the  body  cold,  and  often 
covered  with  clammy  perspiration.  Death  does  not 
often  result  from  the  first  seizure,  but  the  malady 
tends  to  return  at  more  or  less  remote  intervals, 
generally  proving  fatal  at  last.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  it:  an  organic  and  functional  form; 
and  again  a  pure  or  idiopathic  and  a  complex  or 
sympathetic  one  have  been  recognized.  Angina 
is  produced  by  disease  of  the  heart.  It  specially 
attacks  elderly  persons  of  plethoric  habits,  men 
oftener  than  women,  generally  coming  on  when 
they  are  walking,  and  yet  more  if  they  are  running 
up-stairs  or  exerting  great  effort  on  ascending  a 
hill.  Stimulants  should  be  administered  during 
the  continuance  of  a  paroxysm ;  but  it  requires  a 
radical  improvement  of  the  general  health  to  pro- 
duce a  permanent  effect  on  the  disorder. 

an-gi'-n6f  e,  a.  [Lat.  anginostts,  fern,  anginosa.] 
Pertaining  to  angina  (q.  v.). 

anginose  scarlatina,  s.  [Lat.  scarlatina  angi- 
nosa.]  A  variety  of  scarlatina,  more  severe  than 
Scarlatina  simplex,  and  loss  dangerous  than  Scar- 
latina maligna.  [SCARLATINA.] 

an-£I  -nous,  a.  [Lat.  angenosus;  Fr.  angi'neiu-.] 
Pertaining  to  the  angina  pectoris. 

"...  the  angtnotis  symptoms  being  either  feebly 
manifested  .  .  .  " — Cyclo.  Pract.  Med.,  vol.  i.,  p.  87. 

an-gI-5-carp  -I-an§,  s.pl.  [ANGIOCAKPOUS.] 

Bot. :  Mirbel's  second  class  of  frnits.  The  fruit  is 
seated  in  envelopes  not  forming  part  of  the  calyx. 
It  is  opposed  to  Gymnocarpians  (q.  v.). 

an-gl-o-carp'-oiis,  a.  [Gr.  angeion=a  vessel,  a 
pail,  a  receptacle ;  from  ongos=a  vessel,  a  jar,  and 
fcarpos=fruit.] 

Bot. :  With  fruit  seated  in  an  envelope  not  consti- 
tuting part  of  the  calyx. 

an-gl  og -raph-jf,  s.  [In  Fr.  angiographie. 
From  Gr.  angeion—  .  .  a  vessel  (of  the  human 
body),  and  gruphe=a  drawing,  a  writing,  a  descrip- 


body), 
tion.] 


Anat. :  A  description  of  the  vessels  of  the  human 
body,  arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  <tc. 

an  gl-8l  -6-g?,  «.  [In  Fr.  n ntjiotogie ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
anyiolofiia.  From  Gr.  aHge/on=a  vessel,  and  togas 
=  a  discourse.] 

Anat. :  The  science  which  treats  of  the  arteries, 
veins,  and  other  vessels  in  the  huniau  body. 


boll,     bdy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     {ell,     cnorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     tnls;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.   ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhiin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  snus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 


angiomonospermous 

an-gI-o-mon-6- sperm  -ous,  a.  [Gr.  a«geion=a 
vessel;  monos = alone ;  and  sperwa=seed.] 

Bot. :  Producing  one  seed  only,  and  that  not  naked, 
but  in  a  seed-vessel. 

an-gl-op  -ter-Is,  s.  [Gr.  angeion— a  vessel ;  pteris 
=a  kind  of  fern.]  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  alliance  Filicales  (Ferns),  and  the  order  Danae- 
acese  (Danteworts).  The  A.  erecta  is  used  with  a 
fern  of  another  genus  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  in 
preparing  cocoanut  oil. 

an  gl-O-scope,  s.  [Gr.  angeion=a  vessel,  and 
skopeo=to  look  at,  to  contemplate.]  An  instrument 
designed  to  be  employed  in  the  study  of  the  capillary 
vessels  of  an  organized  body. 

an  -gl-o-sperm,  s.    [Gr.  angeion=a  vessel,  and 

Bot. :  A  plant  presenting  the  characters  of  Lin- 
naeus' order  Angiosperinia  (q.  v.). 

an-gl-o-sperm  -I-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  angeiospermos— 
having  the  seed  in  a  capsule ;  also  enangeiosperm- 
atos,  from  en  =  in,  angeion  =  vessel,  and  sperma  =  a 
seed  1 

Bot.:  In  the  artificial  classification  of  Linnams 
the  second  order  of  the  class  Didynamia.  It  in- 
cludes those  didynamous  plants  which  have  their 
seeds  inclosed  in  a  seed-vessel,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  those  in  which  they  are  apparently 
"naked."  [GYMNOSPEKMIA.]  Most  of  the  Scrophu- 
lariacete  and  their  immediate  allies  fall  under  this 
Linneean  order. 

an-gl-o-sperm'-ous,  a.    [ANGIOSPEBMHA.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  seeds  inclosed  in  a  pericarp.  It 
is  opposed  to  Gymnospermous  (q.  v.).  [ANGIO- 

SPEEMIA.] 

an-gl  OS  -pSr-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  ange«on=a  vessel,  and 
sporos=a  seed,  a  spore;  speiro=to  sow.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  spores  inclosed  in  a  nollow  shell 
or  bag:  e.g.,  Lycoperdon. 

an-gl-6t -urn-y^,  s.  [In  Fr.  angiotomie;  Sp.  & 
Port,  angiotomia.  From  Gr.  angeion^a  vessel  of 
the  body.and  tomos=a  cut,  from  temno=to  cut.] 

Med. :  The  cutting  open  of  a  vein,  an  artery,  or 
some  other  vessel  of  the  body. 

ang  -lar-ite,  s.  [From  Anglar,  one  of  the  places 
where  it  is  found.]  A  mineral,  a  massive  variety  of 
Vivianite  (q.  v.). 

an  -gle  (1),  s.  [A.  S.  angel,  angil,  angl  =  a  hook, 
a  fishing-hook ;  Dan.  angel ;  Dut.  hengel.]  A  fishing- 
rod,  with  its  attached  line  and  hook. 

"They  take  up  all  of  them  with  the  angle,  they  catch 
Chem  in  their  net,  and  gather  them  in  their  drag .  .  ." — 
Hob.  i.  15. 

"The  patient  fisher  takes  his  silent  stand. 
Intent,  his  angle  trembling  in  his  hand: 
With  looks  unmovM  he  hopes  the  scaly  breed, 
And  eyes  the  dancing  cork  and  bending  reed." 

Pope:  Windsor  Forest,  137-140. 

angle-rod,  s.    A  fishing-rod. 

"The  second  bigness  is  used  for  angle-rods  .  .  ." — 
Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  Cent,  vii.,  §  656. 

an  -gle,  v.  i.  &  t.  [From  the  substantive.  In  Dan. 
angle ;  Dut.  hengelen ;  Ger.  angeln.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

J.  Lit. :  To  fish  with  a  rod,  line,  and  hook. 

"The  ladies  angling  in  the  crystal  lake, 
Feast  on  the  waters  with  the  prey  they  take." 

Waller. 

"  But  angled  in  the  higher  pool." 

Tennyson:  The  If  filer's  Daughter. 

2.  Fig. :  To  attempt  to  gain  human  hearts  by  the 
use  of  tempting  bait  of  one  kind  or  other. 

"She  knew  her  distance,  and  did  angle  for  me, 
Madding  my  eagerness  with  her  restraint." 

Shakesp..-  All's  Well  that  Ends  Welt,  v.  3. 

•tB.  Trans. :  To  attempt  to  gain,  or  allure. 

"If  he  spake  courteously,  he  angled  the  people's  hearts: 
If  he  were  silent,  he  mused  upon  some  dangerous  plot." 
^Sidney. 

"  I  have  angled  me  on  with  much  pleasure  to  the 
thatch'd-house;  and  now  I  find  your  words  true,  That 
good  company  makes  the  way  seem  short." — Walton: 
Compl.  Angler,  ch.  1. 

an-gle  (2),  s.  [In  Fr.  angle;  Sp.  &  Port,  an- 
Qulo;  Ital.  angolo;  from  Lat.  angulus=an  angle,  a 
corner;  Gr.  angfcyios^crooked.  In  Wei.  ongle  is  = 
an  angle.  Cognate  with  A.  S.  angel,  angil=a  hook 
(see  ANGLE,  No.  1);  Teut.  ang  or  eng=a  narrow 
etrip.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language :  The  opening  between 
two  lines  which  meet  one  another;  a  corner,  as  of  a 
room. 

"  For,  where  the  rock  and  wall 
Met  in  an  angle,  hung  a  tiny  roof." 

Wordsirorth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 


Fig.  1. 
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B.  Technically:  The  inclination  of  two  lines  to 
one  another. 

•  1.  Geometry:  Angles  may  be  ranked  under  two 
leading  divisions,  plane  and  solid  angles.  A.  plane 
angle  is  the  inclination  of  two  lines  to  one  another 
in  a  plane,  which  two  lines  meet  together,  but  are 
not  in  the  same  straight  line.  [PLANE.]  A  solid 
angle  is  that  which  is  made  by  tne  meeting  in  one 
point  of  more  than  two  plane  angles,  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  in  the  same  plane..  [SOLID.]  Each  of 
the  leading  divisions,  plane  and  solid  angles,  may 
again  be  subdivided  into  rectilineal,  curvilinear, 
and  mixed  angles.  A  plane  recti- 
lineal angle  is  the  inclination  to 
each  other  of  two  straight  lines, 
which  meet  together,  but  are  not 
in  the  same  straight  line  (Fig.  1). 
A  curvilinear  angle  is  the  inclina- 
tion to  each  other  of  two  curved 
lines,  which  meet  in  a  point  (Fig. 
2).  A  mixed  angle  is  one  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
a  curve  and  a  straight  line  (Fig.  3). 

Angles  are  measured  by  arcs  (Fig.  4,  M,  u,  p,  Q), 
and  it  is  immaterial  with  what  ra-          *  A 

dius  the  latter  are  described.    The 
result   is   generally   stated  in   de- 
grees, minutes,  and  seconds,  •  '  ' ; 
thus— 36"  14'  23"=36degrees,14min- 
utes,    and   23   seconds.    When    an    ,     ,         .        , 
angle  is  isolated  from  other  angles,    p-     o  "•  Fie  3 
it  may  be  named  by  a  single  letter, 
as  A  (Figs.  1  to  4) :  but  when  two  or  more  angles 
meet  at  one  point  they  are  named  by  three  letters, 
never  by  one  or  two.    In  such 
cases  the  letter  at  that  point 
is  always  named  in  the  mid- 
dle.   Thus,  in  Fig.  5  there  are 
two  angles,  the  first  of  which 
may   be  named  indifferently 
B  c  A  or  A  c  B,  but  not  B  A  c ; 
and  the  second  D  c  A  or  A  c  D, 
but  not  CAD.    The  point  at 
which  the  lines  forming  the 
angle  meet  is  called  the  ang- 

ular  point  or  the  vertex  of  the  angle,  and  the  lines 
themselves  the  sides  or  legs  of  the  angle.    In  Figs. 
1,  2  and  3,  A  is  the  angular  point  of  the  respective 
angles,  the  legs  or  sides  being  unlet- 
tered.   In  Fig.  5,  c  is  the  angular 
point,  and  B  c,  AC,  and  CD,  ore  B, 
c  A.  and  D  c  are  the  sides  or  legs. 

Plane  rectilineal  angles  are  gener- 
ally divided  into  right  and  oblique, 
or  into  right,  obtuse,  and  acute. 
When  a  straight  line  standing  upon 
another  straight  line  makes  the  two 
adjacent  angles  (those  on  the  right 
and  left  of  it)  equal  to  one  another, 
each  of  them  is  called  a  right  angle.  An  oblique 
angle  is  one  which  is  not  a  right  angle.  An  obtuse 
angle  is  that  which  is  greater  than  one  right  angle, 
but  less  than  two.  An  acute  angle  is  that  which  is 
less  than  a  right  angle:  both  are  oblique.  The 
angles  marked  A  in  Figs.  1  and  4  are  acute  angles. 
In  Fig.  5,  if  A  c  make  the  adjacent  angles  A  c  B  and 
A  c  D  equal  to  each  other, 
then  each  of  them  is  a 
right  angle.  In  Fig.  6, 
A  c  D  is  an  obtuse  angle, 
and  A  c  B  an  acute  angle. 
Analogous  terms  exist  in 
the  case  of  curvilinear 
and  mixed  angles.  Thus, 


anglesite 

angle-brace,  angle-tie, s. 

Carpentry :  A  piece  of  timber  affixed  to  two  adja- 
cent sides  of  a  quadrangular  frame,  so  as  to  make. 


Fig.  4. 


o 
Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6. 


in  Figs.  2  and  3,  A  is  an  acute  angle.  A  spherical 
angle,  is  one  formed  by  the  intersection  or  the 
meeting  of  tw9  great  circles  of  a  sphere.  Many 
other  designations  are  applied  to  angles ;  thus,  in 
Geometry  there  are  opposite,  exterior,  interior, 
alternate,  vertical,  and  other  angles,  also  angles  of 
contact,  &<s.  (See  the  italicized  words.) 

2.  Mech. :  In  this  science  there  are  angles  of  direc- 
tion, of  friction,  of  repose,  &c. 

3.  Optics  has  angles  of  incidence,  of  reflection,  of 
refraction,  of  deviation,  of  polarization,  &c. 

4.  Astronomy  has  angles  of  position,  of  situation, 
of  elevation,  inclination,  depression,  &c.    (For  these 
see  the  italicized  words  with  which  angle  is  com- 
bined.) 

5.  Fortification.   Dead  angle :  An  angle  so  formed 
that  a  small  plot  of  ground  in  front  of  it  can  neither 
be  seen  nor  defended  from  the  parapet. 

6.  Anatomy :    The  angle  of  the  jaw  is  the  point  at 
which    the    vertical    hinder    edge    of    the  ramus, 
descending  from  the  condyle,  meets  the  horizontal 
inferior  border. 

IT  Facial  angle,    [FACIAL.] 
angle-bar,  s. 

Joinery :  A  vertical  bar  at  one  of  the  angles  of  a 
polygonally-shaped  window. 

angle-bead,  s.  A  bead  of  wood  or  other  material 
affixed  vertically  to  the  exterior  angle  of  a  room  or 
similar  erection:  and  placed  in  the  same  plane  with 
the  plaster.  It  is  called  also  staff-bead. 


Angle-brace. 

with  the  angle  to  which  it  is  opposite,  a  right-angled 
triangle.  If  the  wood  join  the  two  opposite  angles 
of  the  rectangle,  then  it  is  called  the  diagonal  brace 
or  tie. 

angle-bracket,  s.    A  bracket  placed  at  the  point 
where  two  straight  lines  containing  an  angle  meet, 
but  not  at  right  angles  to  either  of  those  sides. 
angle-capital,  s. 
Architecture :   A  term  used  in  describing  Ionic 
capitals.    It  signifies  such  a  capital  on  the  Hank 
column  of  a  portico,  having  the  volutes  placed  at 
an  angle  of  45°  with  the  plane  of  the  front  and  re- 
turning friezes. 
angle-float,  s. 
Plastering :    A  float  made  to  any  internal  angle 
of  a  room.    [FLOAT.] 

angle-iron,  s.  Plates  of  iron,  angular  in  form, 
used  for  the  edges  of  any  structure. 

angle-meter,  s.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
angles. 

augle-modillion,  s.    [MODILLION.] 
angle-rafter,  s. 

Architecture :  A  rafter  placed  along  the  angle  of 
a  hipped  roof. 

angle-shades,  s.  A  fine  British  moth,  Phlogo- 
phora  meticulosa,  the  generic  name,  which  means 
bearing  flame,  alluding  to  the  shape  of  the  mark- 
ings on  the  anterior  wings.  The  insect  has  long, 
slender  ciliated  antennae,  the  abdomen  tufted,  and 
the  wines  dentate.  The  upper  wings  are  pale  rosy 
white,  clouded  with  olive  brown,  each  with  a  large 
triangular  purplish  mark  in  the  center,  and  beyond 
it  a  white  Dand.  The  hinder  wings  are  whitish, 
with  a  dusky  central  crescent,  and  two  or  three 
famt  transverse-waved  dusky  lines.  The  expansion 
of  the  wings  is  nearly  two  inches.  The  caterpillar 
is  green,  with  a  row  of  oblong  white  spots  on  the 
back,  and  a  continuous  white  line  on  each  side.  It 
feeds  on  culinary  vegetables  and  various  field 
plants. 

angle-staff,  s.    A  vertical  head  of  wood  or  other 
material  affixed  to  the  exterior  angle  of  a  building, 
in  line  with  the  plaster, 
angle-tie,  s.    [ANGLE-BRACE.] 
an  -gled,  a.    [Eng.  angle  (2) ;  -ed.]    Furnished 
with  angles. 

".     .     .     Gtty-angled  custards." 

B.  Jonson:  Masques,  Nept.  Triumph. 
"  The  thrice  three-aTigfed  beech-nut  shell." 

Bp.  Hall:  Sat.  iii.  1. 

an-gle-me  -t§r,  s.  [Lat.  angulus,  and  Gr. 
metron=&  measure.!  An  instrument  used  by  geolo- 
gists to  measure  the  dip  of  strata,  the  angle  of 
joint-planes,  &c. 

ang'-ler,  s.  [Eng.  angle;  -er.  In  Ger.  angler; 
Dut.  hengelaar.] 

1.  Gen. :  One  who  angles ;  one  who  fishes  with  a 
rod. 

2.  Spec. :  A  fish  called  also  sea-devil,  Frog,  or  Frog- 
fish  ;  and  in  Scotland,  Wide-gab,  signifying  wide 
mouth.    It  is  the  Lophius  piscatorius  of  Linnsens. 
and  is  placed  under  the  order  Acanthopterygii,  and 
the  family  which  has  the  pectoral  fins  feet-like.    It 
has  an  enormous  head,  on  which  are  placed  two 
elongated  appendages  or   filaments,    the   first   of 
them  broad  and  flattened  at  the  end.    These,  being 
movable,  are  maneuvered  as  if  they  were  bait ;  and 
when  small  fishes  approach  to  examine  them,  the 
angler,  hidden  amid  mud  and  sand,  which  it  has 
stirred  up  by  means  of  its  pectoral  and  ventral  fina, 
seizes  them  at  once ;  hence  its  name.    It  occurs 
along  the  British  coasts,  and  is  three,  or,  occasion- 
ally, five  feet  long. 

ang'-les-ite,  s.  |  Named  from  the  isle  of  An- 
glesea,  in  which  it  was  first  found.]  A  mineral 
classed  by  Dana  under  the  Celestite  group  of 
Anhydrous  Sulphates,  Chromates,  and  Telluratea. 
Anglesite  has  been  called  also  "  Lead  mineralized 


ftte,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     h5r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cfir,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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hardness  is  2'75-3;  the  sp.  gr.  6'12  to  6'39.  The 
luster  is  resinous,  vitreous,  or  adamantine;  the 
color  white  tinged  with  yellow,  gray,  green,  or 
blue.  Anglesite  varies  from  transparent  to  opaque. 
It  is  very  brittle.  The  composition  is  sulphuric 
acid,  26'4;  oxide  of  lead,  73-6=100.  In  addition  to 
AntfleseQj  it  is  found  in  Cornwall,  Derbyshire,  Cum- 
berland, in  Scotland  at  Leadhills,  in  Australia,  in 
America,  and  elsewhere.  A  variety  of  it  is  called 
Sardinian  (q.  v.}. 

<  'u/treous  anglesite:   A  mineral,  the  same  as  Lix- 

ARITE  (q.  V.). 

fAng  -lie,  Ang  -ll-can,  a.  &  s.  [In  But.  Angli- 
<a<iiwh;  Ger.  Anglicaner  (s.)  ;  Fr.  Anglican:  Sp., 
Port.  &  Ital.  Anglicano;  Lat.  Anqlicanua.  From 
AniiUn.  a  Latin  name  of  Britain,  wnich  at  a  yet  un- 
ascertained date  superseded  that  of  Britannia, 
which  had  been  formerly  employed.  The  Lat. 
Anylia  is  from  A.  S.  or  O.  S.  Any  ten,  now  Angela,  a 
district  in  the  southeast  of  Schleswig,  extending 
from  the  river  Schlei.  in  the  south,  to  the  Fleus- 
burg  Hills  on  the  north,  with  an  area  of  about  330 
square  miles,  and  a  population  at  present  amount- 
ing to  about  50,000.  Angeln  comes  from  A.  S.  ange, 
«n(/e=narrow.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Pertaining  to  England  ;  English. 

"...  the  sober  principles  and  old  establishment  of 
the  Anglican  church.  '—Felt:  Life  of  Hammond,  §  1. 

2.  Pertaining  to  one  holding  the  religious  views 
described  under  B.,  1  or  2.    Spec.,  pertaining  to  one 
holding  high  church  views  or  to  high  churchism. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  In  the  sixteenth  century  :  One  who  held  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine,  but  preferred  the  rule  of  the 
English  king  or  parliament  to  that  of  the  Papacy. 

"Secondly"  [the  reference  is  to  A.  D.  1539],  "there 
were  the  Anglicans,  strictly  orthodox  in  the  speculative 
system  of  the  faith,  content  to  separate  from  Rome,  but 
only  that  they  might  bear  Italian  fruit  more  profusely 
and  luxuriantly  when  rooted  in  their  own  soil."  —  Froude: 
Hist.  Eng.,  pt.  i.,  vol.  iii.(  oh.  xvi. 

2.  Now: 

(a)  A  member  of  the  Church  of  England  belong- 
ing to  the  High  Church  party. 

(b)  An  English  churchman,  whether  high,  low.  or 
broad. 

"The  old  persecutors,  whether  Pagan  or  Christian, 
whether  Ariau  or  Orthodox,  whether  Catholics,  Angli- 
cujjx,  or  Calvanista,  actually  were,  or  at  least  they  had  the 
decorum  to  pretend  to  be,  strong  Dogmatists.  —  Burke.- 
Letter  to  R.  Burke. 

Ang  -11-can-Is.m,  s.  [Eng.  Anglican;  -tern.  In 
Fr.  Anglicanisme.] 

1.  The  Anglican  system  of  doctrine  or  adherence 
to  it. 

2.  Admiration  of  England  leading  to  efforts  to 
copy  its  institutions. 

Ang  -11-ce,  adv.    [Lat] 

1.  In  English.     {Used  of  language  or  idiom.) 

2.  After  the  manner  of  the  English.      (Used  of 
manners  or  customs.) 

IT  This  word  is  frequently  written  thus:  Anglice. 

A  fig  '-ll^I-fy,  v.  t.  [Anglici,  genit.  sing,  of 
in  mi  in.  pi.  of  Lat.  Anglicus;  suff.  -/w,  from  facio— 
to  make.]  To  make  English  ;  to  Anglicize. 

Ang'-H-9ls.m,  s.  [In  Ger.  Anglicism;  Fr.  angli- 
cixnie;  Port.  &  Ital.  Anglicismo.]  The  English 
idiom,  such  as  our  countrymen  are  almost  sure  to 
introduce  when  they  attempt  to  speak  or  write  an 
ancient  classic  or  a  modern  Continental  tongue. 

"They  corrupt  their  style  with  untutored  Anglicisms." 
—Milton. 

Ang  11-c.Ize,  c.  t.  [Eng.  Anglic;  -ize.  In  Ger. 
Enylicixirtn.]  To  make  English;  to  assimilate  to 
the  English  language  in  idiom,  or  to  the  English 
people  in  pronunciation,  manners,  customs,  or  sym- 
pathy. 

"He  [the  letter  TJ]  pleaded,  that  the  same  place  and 
powers,  which  Y  had  in  the  Greek  language,  he  stood 
fully  entitled  to  in  the  English;  and  that  therefore  of 
right  he  ought  to  be  possessed  of  the  place  of  Y  even  in 
all  Greek  words  Anylifi=t>d,  as  system,  hypocrite,  Ac."  — 
Edwards:  Can.  Crit.,  p.  275. 

"The  glaring  affectation  of  Anglicizing  Lutin  words." 
—Warton;  Hint.  J-:»g.  Pot-try,  ii.  282. 

Ang  II-  91  zed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ANGLICIZE.] 
Ang-H  91  -zing,  pr.  par.    [ANGLICIZE.] 
Ang'-ll-ciis     su-d6r,    s.      [Lat.  =  the     English 

sweat;  the  English  perspiration.] 
Mt'ii.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  sweating  sickness  of 

the  Middle  Ages.    [SWEATING  SICKNK^S.  | 

Aftg-11-f  Ic-a  -Won,  s.  [Lat.  .-ln<;/jts=Euglish; 
facio—  to  make.]  The  act  or  process  of  rendering 
English. 

Ang  -11-f  led,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ANGLIFY.] 


by  vitriolic  acid  and  iron."  "Lead  Vitriol,"  and       Ang  -li-fy,  r.  t.  [Lat.  vtn.g/us=English;  -/y,  from 
"Sulphate  of  Lead."     It  is   orthorhombic.     The    Lat.  facio=to  make.]    To  make  English.   It  is  used 

(1)  or  people  who,  born  in  another  country  than 
England,  yet  settle  here,  or  copy  English  manners, 
or  approximate  more  or  less  to  a  correct  English 
pronunciation.  It  may  be  also  employed  of  a  place 
thronged  by  English,  or  modified  in  the  direction  of 
Kn^li.-h  manners  by  an  influx  of  tourists  or  settlers 
from  this  country. 


"...  indeed,  I  should  think  that  Calais  or  Boulogne 
was  much  more  Anglijied."  —  Darwin.-  Voyage  round  the 
World,  ch.  xxi. 

(2)  Of  an  English  idiom  occurring  in  speech  or 
composition  in  another  language. 
Ang  -H-fy-lftg,  pr.par.    [ANGLIFY.] 
ang  -ling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [ANGLE,  v.] 

A.  As  present  participle:  In  senses  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adject  irv  : 

1.  Fishing  with  an  angle. 

2.  Designed  to  bo  used  in  fishing. 

C.  As  substantive  :  Fishing  with  a  rod  and  tackle, 
This  may  be  done  at  tho  bottom  of  the  water,  mid- 
way between  tho  bottom  and  the  surface,  or  with 
the  fly  on  the  surface  itself. 

"  Then  did  Deucalion  first  the  art  invent 
Of  angling."—  Davors:  Secrets  of  Angling,  b.  i. 

angling-rod,  s.    A  fishing-rod. 
Ang  -llze,  r.  t.    [ANGLICIZE.] 

An  -g!6.  In  compos.  =  English,  but  properly  im- 
plying that  the  won!  combined  with  it  is  the  more 
emphatic  one,  though  this  rule  is  not  always  ob- 
served, Among  the  numerous  compounds  which  it 
forms  are  the  following: 

Anglo-American,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  an  American,  whose 
more  or  less  remote  ancestors  were  English. 

B.  As  subst.  :  An  American  more  or  less  remotely 
of  English  descent. 

Anglo-Catholic,  a.  &  s. 

A.  -4s  adj.  :  Regarded  as  being  at  once  English 
and  Catholic. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  In  the  sixteenth  century  :  An  Englishman  who, 
though  a  Roman  Catholic,  leaned  more  to  his  coun- 
try than  to  the  Papacy. 

"  .  .  .  and  the  Anglo-Catholics  did  not  intend  to  re- 
peat the  blunder  of  showing  a  leaning  toward  the  Ro- 
manists," —  Froude:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii.,  vol.  iii,,  p.  617. 

2.  Now:  A  member  of  the  English  Church  who 
contends  for  its  Catholic  character. 

Anglo-Catholic  Church:  Any  church  modeled  on 
the  English  Reformation.  (Hook.) 

Anglo-Danish,  a.  Pertaining  at  once  to  the 
Danes  and  the  English. 

"His  excellent  and  large  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Anglo-Danish  coins."  —  Wot  ton:  View  of  Hickes'  Thesau- 
rus, p.  82. 

Anglo-German,  «.  Pertaining  at  once  to  the 
Germans  and  tho  English. 

".  .  .  if  the  AngloJierman  league  assumed  an  organ- 
ized form."—  Froude.-  Hist.  Eng.,  pt.  i.,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  xvii. 

Anglo-Imperial,  a.  Pertaining  at  once  to  an 
empire  [not  the  British  one),  and  to  England  or 
the  English. 

".  .  .  would  put  a  final  end  to  Anglo-Imperial  tri- 
fling."— Fronde.-  Hist.  Eng.,  pt.  i.,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  xvii. 

Anglo-Indian,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  at  once  to  India  and  to 
England. 

"Every  Anglo-Indian  official  .  .  ."  —Times  of  India, 
July  19,  1878.  . 

B.  -4s  subst.  :  A  native  of  England  or  of  the  Brit- 
ish isles  resident  in  India. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  permanent  popularity  among 
Anglo-Indians."—  Times  of  India,  July  19,  1878. 

Anglo-Irish,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  at  once  to  the  Irish  and 
the  English,  or  to  one  who  has  relations  with  both. 

B.  As   subst.:  A   settler  in  Ireland,  who  was  of 
English  origin,  and.  unlike  the  native  Irish,  was 
regarded  as  within  the  "  Pale." 

'  The  Anglo-Irish  of  the  Pale  and  the  Celts  of  the  prov- 
inces." —  Fr<>t<di>:  Hint.  Eng.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  xviii.,  vol.  iv. 

An  glo-ma  -nl-a,  s.  [In  Fr.  anglomanie;  Port. 
anglomania.]  A  passion  on  the  part  of  a  person 

belonging  to  another  country  to  imitate  whatever 
is  English. 

Anglo-mania.    [ANGLO-MANIA.] 

Anglo-Norman,  a.  <fc«. 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  the  Anglo-Normans. 

"...  unable  to  encounter  the  shock  of  the  Anglo- 
Iforman  cavalry."—  Scott:  Tin-  X<>r»i'.tn  Horse-Shoe. 


Angostura 

B.  As  substantive:  A  Norman,  and  yet  an  Eng- 
lishman. (Used  specially  of  the  Normans  who 
came  to  England  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and, 
not  returning  to  the  Continent,  became,  and  still 
are,  an  important  element  in  the  composite  Eng* 
lish  nation.) 

Anglo-Saxon,  a.  &s. 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

"...  Anglo-Saxon  monasteries."—  Macaulay;  Hf$t. 
Eng.,  ch.  i. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue. 

"  It  is  estimated  that  in  English  there  are  about  38,000 
words.  Of  these,  28,000,  or  more  thau  five-eighths,  are  of 
Anglo-Saxon  origin."— Bosworth:  Anglo-Saxon  and  Eng, 
Diet.  (.pref.). 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race — that  is,  of  the 
mingled  Anglo-Saxons  and  other  Teutonic  tribes 
from  whom  the  English,  the  Lowland  Scotch,  a 
great  proportion  of    the  present   inhabitants   of 
Ulster,  and  the  mass  of   the    population  in  the 
United  States  and  various  British  colonies  sprung. 

"Thus  it  appears  that  one  Jute,  three  Saxon,  and  four 
Angle,  altogether  eight  kingdoms,  were  established  in 
Britain  by  the  year  586,  and  that  the  Angles  and  Saxons 
bore  the  leading  and  chief  part  in  the  expeditions;  they, 
therefore,  when  settled  in  this  country,  were  collectively 
called  Anglo-Saxons." — Bosworth:  Anglo-Saxon  and  Eng. 
Diet.  (pref.). 

2.  The  language  originally  spoken  by  the  race  or 
races  mentioned  under  No.  1. 

"Anglo-Saxon,  that  is  Angle,  Engle,  or  English  Saxon, 
is  the  language  of  the  Platt,  Low,  Flat,  or  North  part  of 
Germany,  brought  into  this  country  by  the  Jutes,  the 
Angles,  and  Saxons,  and  modified  and  written  in  Eng- 
land. Those  who  remained  in  their  old  locality  on  the 
Continent  had  the  name  of  Old  Saxons,  and  their  lan- 
guage Old  Saxon;  but  those  settled  in  Britain  were  prop- 
erly designed  Anglo-Saxons,  and  their  language,  perfected 
and  written  in  England,  was  called  Anglo-Saxon.'1 — Boa- 
worth:  Anglo-Saxon  and  Eng.  Diet.  (pref.). 

If  The  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  did  not  pass  directly 
into  the  English.  The  Norman  conquest,  as  was  in- 
evitable, introduced  a  new  element  into  the  lan- 
guage, and  produced  temporary  confusion.  When 
this  began  to  pass  away,  and  it  became  evident  that 
the  tongue  of  the  conquered  rather  than  that  of  the 
conquerors  was  destined  ultimately  to  prevail,  it 
was  not  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  pure  and  simple  which 
remained.  There  came  in  place  of  it  various  dia- 
lects, specially  a  Midland,  a  Northern,  and  a  South- 
ern one.  It  was  a  mixed  dialect,  mainly  Midland, 
but  also  slightly  Southern,  which  with  Chaucer,  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  became  the  standard  lan- 

§uage ;  and  at  last,  by  a  series  of  insensible  changes, 
eveloped  into  the  modern  English  tongue.  [ENG- 
LISH.] 

Anglo-Saxonism,  s.  [A  word  or  idiom  belong- 
ing to  or  borrowed  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue. 

Anglo-Turkish,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  formed  be- 
tween  England  and  Turkey ;  as,  "the  Anglo-Turkish 
Convention." 

ang'-6-be"r,  s.    A  kind  of  pear. 

An-g6  -la,  s.  [The  native  name  of  a  country  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  between  lat.  8°  20'  and 
9°  20'  S.] 

Angola-Cloth,  s.  A  light  fabric  made  from  the 
wool  of  the  Angora-goat. 

Angola-pea,  s.  A  papilionaceous  plant,  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Cajanus  (q.  v.).  It  is  called  also 
Pigeon  Pea. 

Angola-seeds,  s.  pi.  Small  red  seeds  of  the  wild 
liquorice,  used  for  beads,  &c. 

an  -g6n,  s.  [In  Fr.  angon.]  A  barbed  spear  used 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  Franks,  and  many  other 
Teutonic  nations. 

aug  or,  8.  [Lat.=  (l)  a  compression  of  the  neck, 
suffocation,  the  quinsy ;  (2)  anguish,  torment,  vex- 
ation ;  from  ango=to  suffocate,  to  strangle.] 

1.  Pain. 

"If  the  patient  be  surprised  with  a  lipothymous  angor, 
and  greut  oppress  about  the  stomach,  expect  no  relief 
from  cordials."— Ha rvey, 

2.  Anxiety  and    constriction    in    the    precordial 
region.    (Mayne.) 

*Angor  pectoris.  [Lat.  =  intense  pain  in  the 
breast.]  The  name  used  byFranche,  in  1813,  for  the 
disease  called  Angina  pectoris.  [ANGINA.] 

An-gbr  -a,  s.  [The  name  of  a  vilayet  in  Asiatic 
Turkey.]  A  stuff  made  from  the  wool  of  the  Angora- 
goat. 

Angora-goat,  s.  A  goat  reared  in  tho  vilayet  of 
Angora,  famed  for  its  wool. 

An-goVtiir -a,  An-gus-tUr -a,  *.  [The  old  name 
of  a  city  in  Venezuela,  in  South  America,  now  called 
Ciudad-Bolivard.] 

Angoxturtt  lutrk:  A  bark,  very  valuable  as  a  feb- 
rifuge, in  possession  of  the  Capuchin  friars  belong* 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


angosturin 

ing  to  the  missions  on  the  river  Carony,  in  South 
America.  It  is  a  rutaceous  plant  of  the  genusGal- 
ipea,  but  whether  it  is  the  G.  cusparia  (Bonplandia 
trifoliata) ,  OT  the  G.  officinalis,  has  not  yet  been 
completely  determined.  (Lindley :  Veg.  Kingd., 
p.  471.)  In  London's  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants  it  is 
said  to  bo  the  Cusparia  febrifuga. 

an  gos-tiir -In,  s.  A  principle  extracted  from 
the  Angostura  bark. 

ang  -red  (red  as  erd),  pa.  par.    [AN-GERED.] 
Sng -rl-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  angry;  ~ly.]   In  an  angry 
manner;  under  the  influence  of  anger. 
"  Let  me  not  angrily  declare 

No  pain  was  ever  sharp  like  mine." 
Cowper.-  Otney  Hymns,  rliii.,  Prayer  for  Patience. 

Sng  -ry\  *an  -gre",  a.    [From  Eng.  anger;  -y.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

*I.  Of  things  inanimate :  Bitter. 
"  The  clay  that  clenges  ther-by  arn  corsyea  strong, 
As  alum  and  alkaran,  that  angre  arn  bothe." 
Alliterative  Poems.-  Cleanness  (ed.  Morris),  1,034-5. 

II.  Of  the  body:  Inflamed,  painful.    (Used  of  a 
wound  or  sore.) 

III.  Of  the  mind  or  heart. 

1.  Temporarily  under  the  emotion  of  anger. 

(a)  Followed  generally   by  with   of   the  person 
regarded  with  anger. 

"...  Now  therefore  be  not  grieved  nor  angry  with 
yourselves  that  ye  sold  me  hither."—  Ge n.  xlv.  5. 

(b)  'Formerly  it  was  occasionally  followed  by  at 
of  the  person. 

"  .  .  .  are  ye  angry  at  me  because  I  have  made  a  man 
every  whit  whole  on  the  Sabbath  day?"— John  vii.  23. 

(c)  Followed  by  at  or  for  of  the  thing  exciting 
anger. 

"...    wherefore  should  God  be  angry  at  thy  voice 

.  1"—Eccles.  v.  6, 

"  .  .  .  wherefore  then  be  y&  angry  for  this  matter?" — 
2  Sam.  xiz.  42. 

If  It  may  be  used  of  the  inferior  animals ;  and 
(with  the  inappropriateness  of  all  human  language 
employed  of  tne  Divine  Being)  of  God. 

"An  angry  Waspe  th'  one  in  a  viall  had." 

Spenser:  F.  Q,,  III.  xii.  18. 

"And  the  Lord  was  angry  with  Solomon,  because  hie 
heart  was  turned  from  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  which  had 
appeared  unto  him  twice." — 1  Kings  ii.  9. 

2.  Habitually  under  the  dominion  of  anger. 

"It  is  better  to  dwell  in  the  wilderness  than  with  a  con- 
tentious and  an  angry  woman." — Prov.  ui.  19. 

3.  Exhibiting  the  marks  of  anger,  proceeding  from 
anger,  sounding  angrily. 

"The  north  wind  driveth  away  rain  ;  so  doth  an  angry 
countenance  a  backbiting  tongue."—  Prov.  xxv.  23. 

If  Sometimes  the  term  angry  is  applied  to  a  whole 
group  of  passions,  in  place  of  a  single  emotion  or  its 
manifestations. 

"He  had  always  been  more  than  sufficiently  prone  to 
the  angry  passions." — Slacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

4.  Fig. :  Of  such  a  character,  that  if  it  proceeded 
from  a  being  capable  of  emotion,  it  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  manifestation  of  anger. 

*'  So  that  wildest  of  waves  in  their  angriest  mood, 
Scarce  break  on  the  bounds  of  the  land  for  a  rood." 
Byron;  The  Siege  of  Corinth,  ver.  16. 

B.  Technically: 

Hist. :  Angry  boys  was  the  designation  assumed  by 

§angs  of  uproarious  youths,  who  rendered  the  Lon- 
on  streets  unsafe  during  the  Elizabethan  age,  like 
the  Mohawks  of  a  subsequent  time.     (  See  Wares' 
Gloss.:  Boys.) 

"  Get  thee  another  nose,  that  will  be  pnll'd 
OfT,  by  the  angry  boys,  for  thy  conversion." 

Beaumont  tfr  Fletcher.-  Scornf.  Lady,  iv.  1 

ang-sag-na,  ang  sa'-va,  *.  [Name  given  in 
some  Indian  languages.]  A  red  gum  resembling 
that  called  dragon's  blood.  It  is  brought  from  the 
East  Indies. 

ang  -u,  s.  [West  Indian  name.]  Bread  made 
from  tho  Cassada  (Jatropha  manihot)j  a  Euphor- 
biaceous  plant  growing  in  the  West  Indies. 

An'-guI-fSr,  s.  [Lat.  anguifer;  from  anguis=& 
snake,  and/ero=to  bear.] 

Astron. :  Another  name  for  the  northern  constel- 
lation Ophiuchus,  which  has  been  called  also  Ser- 
pentarius. 

an-gull'-la,  s.  [Lat,=an  eel.  In  Fr.  anguille; 
Sp.  anouila;  Ital.  anguilla.]  A  genus  of  fishes  of 
the  orqer  Apodal  Malacopterygii,  and  the  family 
Mursenidee  (Eels). 

&n-ffull'-l!-form,  a.  [Lat.  anguilla  =  an  eel; 
and  forma  =  form,  shape.]  Eel-shaped.  (Todd's 
Johnson.) 

an-gull-ll-forni'-eg,  s.pl.  [From  Lat.  anguis= 
a  snake,  and .forma— form.^  According  to  Cuvier, 
the  only  family  of  fishes  included  under  the  order 
Malacopterygii  Apodes.  It  is  now  more  commonly 
called  Mu  ran  idee. 
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an-gull  -lu-la,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  angmUa=&n 
eel.]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Anguillulidflp 
(<1.  v.).  The  "eels"  in  vinegar  are  -4.  arvti;  tho 
similar  animals  in  blighted  wheat,  A.  tritici;  and 
those  in  sour  paste,  A.  glutinosus. 

an-gull-lu'-ll-dffl,  s.  pi.  [From  the  typical 
genus  Anguillula.] 

Zool. ;  A  family  of  annulose  animals  belonging  to 
the  class  Nematelmia,  and  the  order  Nematoidea. 
It  consists  of  non-parasitic  nematoid  worms,  and 
nearly  corresponds  to  Dujardin's  family  of  En- 
oplidae.  Typical  genus,  Anguillula  (q.  v.). 

an-guln-ar'-l-a>  s.pl.  [From  Lat.  anguineus- 
pertaining  to  a  snake.]  A  genus  of  Zoophytes 
belonging  to  the  family  Eucratidw. 

an-guine,  a.  [Lat.  anguinus,  from  qnguis=& 
snake.]  Pertaining  to  the  genus  Anguis,  or  to 
snakes  in  general. 

Anguine  Lizard  (Chamcesaura  anguind) :  A  lizard 
with  four  rudimentary  feet.  It  is  very  snake-like. 
It  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

an-guT-ne-al,  <*••  [Lat.  anguineus.]  Pertaining 
to  a  snake,  snaky ;  resembling  a  snake. 

an-guln  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  A  family  of  serpent-like 
lizards.  Typical  genus,  Anguis.  It  is  sometimes 
reduced  t«  a  sub-family,  Anguininw,  or  made  alto- 
gether to  disappear  iu  the  family  Scincidae. 

an-guln-l -nse,  s.pl.    [ANGUXNID.E.] 

an'-guls.  s.  [Lat.  angim=a  snake.]  A  genus  of 
lizards  of  the  family  Scincidie.  It  contains  the  An- 
guis fragilis,  or  Slow-worm }  which  is  so  snake-like, 
from  its  being  entirely  destitute  of  limbs,  that  until 
lately  it  was  ranked  with  tho  Ophidians.  Though 
called  the  Blind-worm,  it  is  not  blind,  but  has  per- 
fectly visible,  though  small  eyes.  The  popular 
belief  that  it  is  venomous  is  quite  erroneous. 

an  -gulsh,  *ai  -guy^ch,  s.  [A.  S.  a nge= vexation, 
trouble,  sorrow,  affliction,  anguish;  an<7e=vexed, 
troubled,  sorrowful,  troublesome,  vexatious;  ang- 
jwm= difficult,  narrow.  In  Sw.  dngslan,  angest; 
Dan.  angest,  cengste;  Dut.  &  Ger.  angst,  angoisse; 
Sp.  ansia,  angustia;  Port,  angustia ,*  Ital.  angoscia, 
an0osctame?ito=anguish,  vexation ;  angustia  = dis- 
tress, scarcity.  From  Lat.  angusfia=a,  strait,  a 
defQe,  generally  in  the  plur.,  anowsh'cE=strait.s; 
angustu8=  narrow;  ango=to  press  tight.  (ANGER.) 
Properly,  such  present  fear  and  anxiety  for  tho 
immediate  future  as  arise  when  one  has  got 
squeezed  into  too  narrow  a  place  and  cannot  extri- 
cate himself.] 

1.  Excessive  pain  or  distress. 

(a)  Excessive  pain  of  .body. 

"  .  .  .  the  anguish  as  of  her  that  bringeth  forth  her 
first  child  .  .  ."—Jer.  iv.  31. 

(b)  Excessive  distress  of  mind. 

"For  when  thacces  of  anguych  watzh  hid  in  my  sawle." 

Alliterative  Poems }  Patience  (ed.  Morris),  326. 
"  .     .     .     we  saw  the  anguish  of  his  soul  when  he  be* 
sought  us,  and  we  would  not  hear." — Oen.  vlii.  21. 

2.  The  expression  in  the  countenance  of  intense 
bodily  pain  or  mental  distress. 

"  She  spoke:  and,  furious,  with  distracted  pace, 
Fears  in  her  heart  and  anguish  in  her  face, 
Flies  through  the  dome  (the  maids  her  steps  pursue), 
And  mounts  the  walls." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  uii.,  592-596. 

3.  Anything  fitted  to  excite  intense  bodily  pain  or 
mental  distress. 

"  Seeing  myself  engaged,  yea.  and  engulfed  in  so  many 
anguishes  and  perplexities.  — Trans,  of  Boccalfni  (1626), 
p.  37. 

*an'-gulsh,  v.  t.  [From  the  substantive.]  To  in- 
flict anguish;  to  inflict  excessive  bodily  pain  or 
mental  distress. 

"  Socrates  was  seen  and  observed  to  be  much  anguished, 
grieved,  and  perplexed;  still  seeming  to  feel  some  grief 
of  mind."— Trans,  of  Boccalini  (1626),  p.  108. 

afi  -gulshed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ANGUISH,  v.] 
"  A  strong  emotion  shakes  my  anguished  breast." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xiz.f  442. 

ang  -u-lar,  a.  [In  Fr,  angulaire;  Sp.  &  Port. 
angular;  Ital.  angolare.  From  Lat.  angularis= 
having  angles  or  corners;  angulus=a  corner,  an 
angle.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit,:  Having  angles  or  corners,  cornered;  so 
shaped  as  that  the  sides  are  united  to  each  other  by 
angles :   containing  an  angle ;    aiding  to  constitute 
an  angle ;  situated  at  the  point  where  an  angle  is 
formed. 

"  As  for  the  figure  of  crystal,  it  is  for  the  most  part  hex- 
agonal or  six-cornered,  being  built  upon  a  confused  mat- 
ter, from  whence,  as  it  were  from  »  root,  angular  figures 
arise,  even  as  in  the  amethyst  and  basalte*."— Browne; 
Vulgar  Errors. 

2.  Fig.    Of  persons:  Too  little  disposed  to  make 
concessions  to  others,   and  therefore    exciting   or 
tending  to  excite  opposition  to  itself  which  a  more 
conciliatory  course  of  conduct  would   have   pre- 
vented from  arising. 


angulate 


B.  Technically. 
I.  Mathematics: 

1.  The  angular  point  in  an  angle  is  that  at  which 
the  two  lines  inclined  to  each  other  meet.     Used 
also  in  natural  philosophy  and  other  scieruvs. 

"The  distance  of  the  edpes  of  the  knives  from  one  an 
•other,  at  the  distance  of  four  inches  from  the  tinynlttr 
point  where  the  edpes  of  the  knives  meet,  was  the  eighth 
part  of  an  inch."— Suwton;  Optics. 

2.  Angular  section  is  the  section  or  division  of  an 
angle  into  any  number  of  equal  parts. 

Angular  sections:  The  branch  of  mathematical 
analysis  which  investigates  the  properties  of  circu- 
lar functions. 

II.  Mechanics: 

1.  Angular   motion    is    the    motion  of  any  body 
around  a  fixed  point,  whether  it  revolves  like  a 
planet  or  vibrates   backward   or   forward  like  a 
pendulum. 

Angle  of  angular  motion  or  Angle  of  rotation: 
The  angle  made  by  the  two  directions  before  and 
after  the  turning  of  a  line  perpendicular  to  au  axis. 
(See  III.  1.) 

2.  Angular  velocity  is  the  absolute  velocity  of  a 
body  moving  round  a  fixed  axis  at  a  certain  unit 
of  distance.    (See  III.  2.) 

Ill    Astronomy: 

1.  Angular  intervals:     Arcs  of  the  equator  inter- 
cepted  between     circles    of    declination    passing 
through  the  heavenly  bodies  observed. 

2.  Angular  motion: 

(a)  Angular  motion  of  the  mm  is  a  calculated 
movement  of  the  luminary  through  space,  which  in 
1783  made  Sir  William  Horschel  propound  th& 
hypothesis  that  the  luminary  was  in  progress 
toward  the  star  Lambda  Herculis. 

(h)  Tho  angular  motion  of  the  stars  is  a  minute 
deviation  from  their  relative  places  of  several 
**  fixed  "  stars,  as  the  two  stars  of  61  Cygni,  Epsi- 
lon  Indi,  Mu  Cassiopeiae,  and  many  others.  (Her- 
schel:  Astron.,^ 852-4.) 

3.  Angular  velocity.    The  angular  velocity  of  the 
sun's  apparent  motion  is  in  the  inverse  proportion 
of  the  square  of  the  distance :  thus,  to  compare* 
the  daily  motion  of  the  sun  in  longitude  at  one 
pointj  A,  of  its  path,  and  at  another  B,  the  formula 
used  is :  The  square  of  the  lino  connecting  the  earth 
and  sun,  when  the  latter  is  at  Bt  is  to  the  square1  of 
that  connecting  them  when  he  is  at  A,  as  the  daily 
motion  at  A  is  to  the  daily  motion  at  B.     (Herschel : 
Astron.,  §350.) 

If  The  expression  is  used  in  a  similar  sense  of  the 
planets. 

IV.  Perspective :    A  kind  of  perspective  in  which 
the  two  sides  of  the  leading  object  represented  are 
not  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  picture,  and  in 
whicn,  therefore,  the  Horizontal  lines  are  so  drawn 
as  to  meet  each  other  at  a  vanishing  point.     It  is 
called  also  oblique  perspective. 

V.  Anatomy: 

1.  Angular   Artery:    The  terminal  part   of   the 
facial  artery,  which  inosculates  at  the  inner  si.ii- 
of  the  orbit  with  a  terminal  branch  of  the  ophthal- 
mic artery. 

2.  Angular  vein:  The  vein  formed  by  tho  junction 
of  the  supra-orbital  and  frontal  veins.    It  is  per- 
ceptible  beneath    the  t  skin,    as  it  runs  obliquely 
downward,    near  the  inner  margin  of  the    orbit, 
resting  against  the  side  of  the  nose  at  its  root. 

VI.  Botany: 

1.  Of  the  general  form:   Having  projecting  lon- 
gitudinal angles.     (Sometimes  the  terms    "acute 
angled"  and  "obtuse  angled"  are  used.) 

2.  Spec.  Of  the  margin  of  a  leaf  or  other  organ  : 
Having  several  salient  angles  on  tho  margin,  as  the 
leaf  of  Datura  stramonium.     (Lindley.) 

ang-n-lar  -I-tf ,  s.  [From  Lat.  angularis=h&v- 
ing  angles.]  The  quality  of  being  angular,  i.  e., 
having  corners.  "Squareness ;  also  an  abounding 
in  nooks  and  corners." 

"  What  body  ever  yet  could  figure  show 
Perfectly  perfect,  as  rotundity 
Exactly  round,  or  blameless  angularity f" 

More.-  Song  of  the  Soul,  III.  ii.  38. 

ang  -u-lar-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  angular;  -ly.]  In  an 
angular  manner;  with  angles,  with  corners. 

"...  a  labyrinthean  face,  now  angularly,  now  cir- 
cularly, every  way  aspected."— B.  Junson .-  Cynthia's  Revels. 

"  Another  part  of  the  same  solution  afforded  us  an  ice 
angularly  figured."—  Boyle. 

taflg  -u-lar-ness,  s.  [Eng.  angular;  •ness.']  The 
quality  of  being  angular ;  angularity, 

ang'-u-late,  ang-u-la  -te"d,  a.  [Lat.  angulatus, 
from  i  'n'tuln—to  make  angular,  angulus—an  angle.] 
Angular ;  having  angles. 

"  Topazes,  amethysts,  or  emeralds,  which  prow  in  the 
fissures,  are  ordinarily  crystallized,  or  shot  into  angulated 
figures;  whereas  in  the  strata,  they  are  found  in  rude 
lumps  like  yellow,  purple,  and  green  pebbles." — Wood- 
tea  rd. 
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angulo 


ang  -U-lO,  in  compos.    Having  an  angle. 

angulo-dentate,  <t. 

1-iat,:  Angular  and  toothed,  angularly  toothed. 

fafig-\l-l6ni  -et-er,  s.  [Lat.  angulus—an  angle, 
and  Ur.  metron  =  measure.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  angles.  The  more  common  term  is 
ANGLEMETER,  and  in  the  case  of  crystals,  in  miner- 
alogy, GONIOMETER  is  employed. 

ang-u-los  -I-t$r,  s.  [From  Lat.  angulosus—iu]\ 
of  corners.]  Nearly  the  same  as  angularity;  but 
perhaps,  as  its  etymology  suggests,  a  strongerword. 

*ang  -u-lous,  a.  [In  FT.  anguleux.]  Angular, 
hooked. 

"Nor  can  it  be  a  difference,  that  the  parts  of  solid 
bodies  are  held  together  by  hooks  and  angulous  involu- 
tions, since  the  coherence  of  the  parts  of  these  will  be  of 
as  difficult  a  conception."  —  Glanville. 

*an-giist',  a.  [In  Ital.  angusto:  Lat.  angustus, 
from  ango=^to  press  tightly.]  Narrow,  straight, 
contracted. 

an-gus'-tate.  a.  [Lat.  angustatus,  pa,  par.  of 
<(m/"-.iM  =  to  make  narrow.] 

Botany,  cfrc.  :  Narrow  at  the  base,  but  dilated 
above. 

afi-gus-ta  -tion,  «.  [From  Lat.  angitstus—nar- 
row.]  The  act  of  making  narrow,  the  state  of  being 
made  narrow  ;  straitening. 

"The  cause  may  be  referred  either  to  the  grumousness 
of  the  blood,  or  to  obstruction  of  the  vein  somewhere  in 
its  passage,  by  some  angustotion  upon  it  by  part  of  the 
tumor."—  Wiseman. 

an-gus'-tl-clave,  a.  [In  Fr.  angusticlave;  Lat. 
angusiiclavius,  from  angustus—  narrow,  and  clamts 
=  a  nail,  ...  a  purple  stripe  on  the  tunic.] 

In  old  Rome:  Wearing  a  narrow  purple  stripe 
on  the  tunic.  This  was  done  by  the  Equites,  and 
by  the  plebeian  tribunes,  while  the  senators  had  a 
broad  purple  stripe. 

an-giis-tl-f  6  -11-ate,  an-gust-I-f  6  -H-ous,  a. 
[From  Lat.  angustus=narrovf,  and  /oZium=a  leaf.] 

Bot.:  Having  the  leaves  narrow. 

An-gus-tur  '-$,  s.    [ANGOSTURA.] 

*an'-liang,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  hangian=to  hang.]  To 
hang  np  ;  to  hang. 

"  The  remenaunt  were  anftanged,  more  and  lesse, 
That  were  consented  to  this  cursednesae." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  13,690,  13,691. 

*an  -hanged,  pa.  par.    [ANHANG.] 

an-har-mon  -Ic,  a.  [In  Fr.  anharmonique  ;  Gr. 
an,  priv.,  and  harmonio8=  producing  harmony.] 
Not  harmonic.  [HARMONIC.] 

anliarmonic  ratio  or  proportion,  s. 

Geom.  :  The  term  used  by  Prof.  Chasles,  when  four 
points,  a,  &,c,d,  being  in  a  straight  line,  the  ratio 

or  proportion   is  ^:    ^.      Or  when  A'  B>  c'  D> 

"  'I        tut. 


,.       .     ,,  .   ,   sn.     A:C 

meeting  in  the  same  point,    .       ,  -  . 
' 


sin.  (A:C)  sin.  (B:C) 
,  .  ,  -  .  :  -  —  r  -  ~. 
'sin.  (A:D)  sin.  (B:D) 

[HARMONIC.]  (Chasles;  G6om6trie  Sup£rieure,  1852, 
p.jcix.) 

an-  he  ale,  v.  i.    [Lat.  anhelo.]    To  pant. 

an-he-la'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  anhelatio=  difficulty  of 
breathing,  panting,  from  anhelo=to  pant:  halo= 
(1)  to  breathe,  (2)  to  exhale.]  The  act  of  panting; 
the  state  of  being  short  of  breath,  difficult  respira- 
tion. 

"  Those  unknown  tendencies  and  anhelations  of  divine 
souls  after  the  adorable  object  of  their  love."  —  Glanville: 
ScmoM*  (1681),  p.  313. 

an-he-16  §e,  a.  [In  Sw.  aandelos.  From  Lat. 
rtnhelu8—(l)  panting  ;  (2)  causing  shortness  of 
breath.]  Out  of  breath,  panting. 

an  -him-  a-,  s.  [Brazilian  name.]  The  name  of  a 
bird,  the  Horned  Screamer  (Palamedea  cornuta, 
Linn.).  It  is  a  wading  bird,  and  the  type  of  the 


The  Anhima  (Palamedea  Cornuta). 

family  Palamedeidre  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray.  It  is  black- 
ish, with  a  red  spot  on  the  shoulder.  The  top  of  the 
head  bears  a  long,  horny,  slender,  and  mobile  stom, 
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and  the  win?  i?  armed  with  two  triangular  spurs. 
It  lives  in  the  marshy  parts  of  South  America,  and 
has  a  powerful  voice,  heard  at  a  great  distance. 
The  sexes  manifest  much  fidelity  to  each  other.  It 
is  sometimes  called  "the  horned  screamer,"  or 
"  the  kamachi." 

AHCNGRY.  ]      Hungry. 


tan-nun -grjf,     adj.      ft 
kalKSp.:  Coriolan-us,  i.  1.) 


*an-hy  ',  adv.  [Old  Eng.  cm=on  ;  fty=high.]  On 
high. 

"  .    .    .    besechith  God  an-htgh." 

Romans  offartenay  (ed.  Skeat),  2,704. 

an-hy'-drlde,  s.  [From  Gr.  an?/dria=want  of 
water;  anydros=wanting  water;  an.  priv.,  and 
/ii/(JOr=water.]  An  anhydride  or  an  anhydrous  acid 
is  a  chemical  substance  formed  by  the  substitution 
of  an  acid  radical  for  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  in 
one  or  two  molecules  of  water.  (Graham:  diem., 
2d  ed.,  vol.  ii.,  542.)  By  the  action  of  water  they  are 
converted  into  acids.  Anhydrides  do  not  act  on  lit- 
mus or  other  vegetable  colors. 

an-hy  -drlte,  s.  [In  Ger.  anhudrit;  Gr.anyd 
^without  water  ;  referring  to  the  fact  that  it  c 
tains  no  water  of  crystallization.] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  classed  by  Dana  under  his  Celes- 
tite  group.  Its  crystals  are  orthorhombic.  The 
hardness  is  3-3-5  ;  the  sp.  gr.  2'899-2'985  ;  the  luster 
vitreous,  or  somewhat  pearly  ;  the  color  white,  or 
brick-red.  Composition  :  Sulphuric  acid,  55-80  to 
59-78;  lime,  40'21  to  43/06,  with  smaller  portions  of 
silica,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  water.  It  is  altered, 
by  the  absorption  of  moisture,  into  gypsum.  It  is 


animable 

an  -II,  s.  [In  Ger.,  Fr.,  Port.  &  Sp.  anil  =  iudigo; 
Arab,  nilon;  Mahratta  and  some  other  Indian 
languages  m/«=dark  blue,  as  Nilgherry  Hills=the 
Blue  HUls.J  The  Indigo  plant. 

an -lie,  a.    [Lat.  anllis.  ]    Old-womanish. 

tan-1  le-ness,  8.  [Eng.  anile;  suffix  -ness.] 
Anility. 

an  11  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  anil;  suff. -ic.]  Pertaining 
to  anil  (q.  v.). 

anilic  acid, ». 

Chem. :  Indigotic  acid  =  nitrosalicylic  acid, 
CjH.iNO5=C^H.i(NO2)O:).  Obtained  by  the  action 
of  boiling  nitric  acid  and  wa_ter  on  indigo,  or  on 
salicylic  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  light  yellow 
needles,  soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol. 

an-Il  -ine,  s.  [from  anil  (q.  v.)]  amidoant- 
benzene=amido-benzol=phenyl-amine= 


C6H7N  = 


*=C6H5(NH,)'. 


ros 
it  con- 


divided by  Dana  into  Var.  1,  Ordinary,  (a)  Crys- 
tallized; (6)  Fibrous;  (c)  Fine  granular ;  (d)  Scaly 
granular,  under  which  is  ranked  Vulpinite  (q.  v.). 
Var.  2.  Pseudomorphous.  It  occurs  in  various 
parts  of  Europe  and  in  North  America. 

an-hy  -drous,  a.  [In  Ger.  anhyder.  From  Gr. 
an#dros=without  water ;  a,  priv.,  and  hydor= 
water.] 

1.  Chem,.:     Having  no  water  in  its  composition 
as  anhydrous  gypsum,  gypsum  with  no  water  in  its 
composition. 

"...  thus  the  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  does  not 
redden  litmus." — Graham:  Cliemistry,  vol.  ii.,  p.  188. 

2.  Min. :     Dana    divides    the    minerals   classed 
as  compounds  of  Chlorine,  Bromine,  and  Iodine 
into  (1)  Anhydrous  Chlorids,  (2)  Hydrous  Chlorids, 
and  (3)  Oxychlorids.     (Dana:  Min.,  5th  ed..  p.  110.) 
He  separates  Fluorine  Compounds  into  Anhydrous 
and  Hydrous  (Ibid.,  p.  123),  and  adopts  the  same 
classification  of  the  Oxyds:  1st  (Ibid.,  131)  ;  the  Sil- 
icates (Ibid.,  203) ;  the  Phosphates,  Arsenates,  Anti- 
monates  (Ibid.,  527)  ;  the  Sulphates,  Chromates.  Tel- 
lurates  (Ibid.,  613),  and  the  Carbonates  (Ibid.,  669). 

*an-I,  a.    [Axr.] 

a'-nl,  s.  [South  American  name  (?).]  The  name 
given  to  the  birds  belonging  to  the  genus  Cro- 
tophaga, and  indeed  to  those  ranked  under  the  sub- 
family Cro top h agin ee.  a  division  of  the  Cuculidse, 
or  Cuckoos.  The  typical  anis — those  of  the  genus 
Crotophaga— are  found  in  South  America,  the  West 
Indies  and  Florida.  They  are  about  the  size  of  our 
blackbird. 

*an  -Ie,  a.    [ANY.] 

*an-I-ent'e,  a.  [Fr.  an£antir=to  annihilate; 
from  &=to,  and  n^cm£=nothing,  nought.]  To  bring 
to  nought ;  to  frustrate.  The  same  as  ANIENTISSE 
(q.v.). 

*an-I-en  -tlsse,  v.  t.  [Fr.  an4antissement= anni- 
hilation; an&Mftr— to  annihilate.]  To  reduce  to 
nothing ;  to  annihilate. 

"...  the  which  three  things  ye  ne  ban  not  anien- 
tisserl  or  destroyed."—  Chaucer.-  Melibeus. 

*an-l-en'-tlssed,  pa.  par.    [ANIENTISSE.] 
tft-nl  ght  (g/ivsilent) ,  adr.    [Eng.  a=on,  at,  and 
night.]    At  night,  during  the  night. 

"I broke  my  sword  upon  a  stone,  and  bid  him  take  that 
for  coming  anight  to  Jane  Smile." — Stiakesp.:  As  you. 
Like  It,  ii.  4. 

ta-ni  ghts  (gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  a=on,  at; 
nights,  pi.  of  night.]  Night  after  night. 

"Sir  Toby,  you  must  come  in  earlier  anights;  my  lady 
takes  great  exceptions  ut  your  ill  hours."— Shakesp.: 
Twelfth  Xight,  i.  3. 

"The  turnkey  now  his  flock  returning  sees, 
Duly  let  out  anights  to  steal  for  fees  ! " 

Swift;  Description  of  Morning. 

an-Ig-o-zanth  -OS,  s.  [Gr.  anischo,  the  same  as 
anecho=tft  hold  up,  to  lift  up  ;  and  a>i(/ios=flower.] 
A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Hsemodo- 
raceffi  (Blood-roots).  They  are  curious  Australian 
plants,  with  yellow  or  green  flowers.  The  roots  of 
the  A.  floridus,  though  acrid  when  raw,  become 
mild  and  nutriqus  when  cooked,  and  are  used  for 
food  by  the  natives  of  the  Swan  river.  (Lindley : 
Vcg.Kiwjd.,  1847,  p.  152.) 


Chem.  :  Aniline  was  first  obtained  by  distilling  in- 
digo with  caustic  potash.  It  occurs  in  the  heavy 
oils  from  coal-tar.  It  is  prepared  from  benzene, 
CfiHg,  which  is  converted  into  nitro-benzene,  CfiHs- 
(NO2)',  by  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid.  The 
nitrobenzene  is  reduced  to  aniline  by  the  action  of 
acetic  acid  and  iron  filings,  or  by  sulphide  of  am- 
monium. Aniline  is  the  basis  of  most  of  the  coal- 
tar  colors.  It  is  an  oily,  colorless,  refractive,  vola- 
tile liquid,  boiling  at  182°.  Itssp.gr.attT  isl-036.  It 
solidifies  at  -8°  to  a  crystalline  mass  ;  when  exposed 
to  the  air  and  light  it  becomes  brown.  It  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  ether,  alcohol, 
and  benzene.  It  forms  crystalline  salts  with  acids. 
It  does  not  turn  red  litmus  paper  blue.  A  slight 
trace  of  aniline  gives  a  deep  purple  color  with  a 
solution  of  bleaching  powder.  Aniline  combines 
with  the  iodides  of  alcohol  radicals  like  amines. 
The  atoms  of  H  united  to  N  in  aniline  can  be  re- 
placed by  alcohol  radicals,  as  ethyl  aniline  — 


The  H  in  the  benzol  ring  (CeHj)  can  also  be  re- 
placed by  radicals  forming  substitution  compounds 
of  aniline,  of  which,  when  one  atom  of  H  is  re- 
placed by  an  atom  of  Cl  or  a  radical,  there  can  bo 
always  three  modifications  :  thus,  three  modifica- 
tions of  nitro-aniline  (C6H4)(NO2)(NH,)  are  known  ; 
also  chloraniline,  CnHiCllNHz)',  and  bromanUine, 
CeHjBrCNH.;).  [See  Keknle's  Organic  Chem.]  M. 
Langorrois  has  found  that  the  putrefaction  and  de- 
composition of  animal  matter  can  be  prevented, 
even  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  air,  and  in  an  ele- 
vated temperature,  by  the  use  of  small  quantities 
of  aniline. 

aniline  black,  s.  A  dye  produced  by  a  mixture 
of  aniline,  potassium  chlorate,  and  cupric  sulphate 
or  a  vanadium  salt.  It  is  used  in  calico  printing. 

aniline  blue,  s.  Obtained  by  heating  rosaniline 
with  excess  of  aniline  at  150°-160°.  A  hydrochloride 
of  triphenyl-rosaniline, 


aniline  greens,  s.  The  aldehyde  green  is  ob- 
tained from  aldehyde,  magenta,  and  sulphuric  acid 
heated  together,  and  then  poured  into  a  boiling 
solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate.  The  dye  is  pre- 
cipitated by  sodium  acetate.  The  iodine  green  is 
obtained  by  heating  aniline  violet  with  iodide  of 
methyl. 

aniline  orange,  s.    A  salt  of  dinitroparacresol. 

aniline  purple,  or  mauve,  is  prepared  by 
adding  to  aniline  sulphate  a  dilute  solution  of 
potassium  bichromate.  It  contains  a  base  called 
mauveine, 


aniline  red  [see  ROSANILINE].  called  also  MA- 
GENTA. Obtained  by  heating  crude  aniline  with 
arsenic  acid  to  140°.  The  presence  of  toluidine  is 
necessary  for  its  formation. 

aniline  violet,  s.  Obtained  by  heating  rosan- 
iline with  ethyl  iodide,  a  hydroiodide  of  triethyl- 
rosaniline,  CjoHje 

aniline  yellow. 


an-Il'-I-t^,  s.  [Lat.  anilitas,  from  ant(*s=per- 
taining  to  an  old  woman,  old-womanish  ;  an«s=an 
old  woman  ;  Celtic  Ae«=old.]  The  state  of  being 
an  old  woman.  The  state  of  entertaining  such 
views  and  feelings  as  are  natural  to  women  well 
advanced  in  life. 

"Since  the  day  in  which  the  Reformation  was  begun, 
by  how  many  strange  and  critical  turns  has  it  been  per- 
fected and  handed  down,  if  not  entirely  without  spot  or 
wrinkle,  at  least  without  blotches  or  marks  of  anility."  — 
Sterne:  Sermon  on  the  Inauguration  of  K.  George  III. 

IT  Todd  says  :  "Anility  is  not  confined  to  the 
feminine  character,  as  Dr.  Johnson  would  imply. 
It  means  dotage  in  general. 

an'-im-a-ble,  a.  [From  Lat.  ammo=to  fill  with 
breath  or  air,  to  animate.]  Capable  of  being  ani- 
mated. 


boll,     b<5y;     pout,    J6~wl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenopcon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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animadversal 

an-lm-ad-vSr-sal,  a.  &  s.  [From  Lat.  animad- 
versum,  supine  of  animadverto.]  [ANIMADVERT.] 

1.  As  affective:  Having  the  faculty  of  perception, 
or  the  power  of  perceiving. 

2.  As  substantive :    That  which  has  the  faculty  of 
perception ;  the  soul. 

"That  lively  inward  animadi^eraal:  it  is  the  soul  itself; 
for  I  cannot  conceive  the  body  doth  animadvert;  when  ae 
objects,  plainly  exposed  ta  the  sight,  are  not  discovered 
till  the  soul  takes  notice  of  them."—  More;  Sony  of  the 
&ml,  Notes,  p.  22. 

an-Im-ad-ver  -siOD,  s.  [In  Fr.  animadversion. 
From  Lat.  animadver»io=(l)  the  perception  of  an 
object,  attention;  (2)  censure,  punishment.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  perceiving  an  object;  attention. 
"The soul  is  the  sole  percipient  which  hath  animad- 
version and  sense,  properly  so  called." — Olanvilte. 

2.  As  close  attention  to  any  one's  conduct  is  pretty 
sure  to  detect  serious  imperfections  in  it,  the  word 
acquired    the    secondary    signification   of  severe 
censure,  reproof,  serious  blame.  This  is  now  almost 
its  sole  meaning. 

1  He  dismissed  their  commissioners  with  severe  and 
sharp  animadversions." — Clarendon. 

3.  Punishment.    [See  II.] 

"  When  a  bill  is  debating  in  Parliament,  it  is  usual  to 
have  the  controversy  handled  by  pamphlets  on  both  sides, 
without  the  least  animadversion  upon  the  authors." — 
Swj//. 

II.  Technically: 

Medicev.  Eccles.  Law :  The  infliction  by  the  civil 
powor,  at  the  instigation  of  the  church,  of  punish- 
ment on  offenders  against  ecclesiastical  law. 

"An  ecclesiastical  censure  and  an  ecclesiastical  anim- 
jr/( i- ",-.-,/.,,(.  are  different  things:  for  a  censure  has  a 
relation  to  a  spiritual  punishment,  but  an  animadversion 
has  only  a  respect  to  a  temporal  one,  as  degradation,  and 
the  delivering  the  person  over  to  the  secular  court." — 
Ayliffe;  Par  ergon. 

*an  Invad-ve"r  -Slve,  a.    [From    Lat.  animad- . 
iv/'SMW,  supine  of   animadverto.]    [ANIMADVERT.] 
Having  the  power  of  perception. 

••'I'liu  representation  of  objects  to  the  soul,  the  only 
ewimadversive  principle,  is  conveyed  by  motions  made  on 
the  immediate  organs  of  sense." — Qlanvillc. 

an-Im-ad-ver  -slve-nSss,  *.  [Eng.  animad' 
versive ;  -wess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  perceiving ; 
perception. 

an-Im-ad-vert',  v.  i.  [Lat.  animadverto=(l)  to 
turn  the  mind  to,  (2)  to  notice,  (3)  to  censure  or 
punish:  «.n.»mus=the  mind;  adverto=to  turn  to; 
od=to,and  ver*o=to  turn.] 

1.  To  turn  the  mind  to  auy  person  or  thing;  to 
notice. 

2.  To    blame,   to  censure,    to  make  objurgatory 
remarks  upon. 

"Certain  questionable  people  .  .  .  were  animad- 
verted upon  [in  an  Act  of  Parliament]."— Fronde.-  Ifixt.  <>f 
Btiy.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  434. 

3.  To  pnnish. 

"  If  the  Author  of  the  universe  animadverts  upon  men 
here  below,  how  much  more  will  it  become  Him  to  do  it 
upon  their  entrance  into  ahigherstate  of  being?" — Grew. 

1T  Animadvert  is  followed  by  upon  or  on.  (See  the 
foregoing  examples.  Very  rarely  against  is  also 
used.) 

"  Your  Grace  very  justly  animadverts  against  the  too 
great  disposition  of  finding  faults  .  .  ." — Pope:  Letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  (1718). 

an -Im-ad-ver  -te"r,  a.  [Eng.  animadvert;  -er.] 
One  who  censures  or  punishes. 

"  God  is  a  strict  observer  of,  and  a  severe  animadverter 
upon,  such  as  presume  to  partake  of  those  mysteries  with- 
out such  a  preparation."—  South. 

an-Im-ad-ve"r  -ting,  pr.  par.    [ANIMADVERT.] 

an-im  ad-ver  -tife,  v.  (.  [ANIMADVERT.]  To 
inform. 

an'-Im-al,  a.  &  a,  [Lat.  animal  —  an  animal; 
anima/e=neut.  of  adj.  animalis  =  possessing  life. 
[ANIMATE.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  beast,  as  contradistinguished  from  a  man. 

"  Combative  ness  is  the  natural  disposition  which  men 
and  an  i amis  feel  in  various  degrees  to  quarrel  and  fight." 
—Penny  Cycl.,  rviii.  16. 

2.  In  contempt:    A  man  of  no   intellect,  or   of 
bestial  propensities. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  No.  II.     (Zool.)    This  sig- 
nification of  the  word  includes  man. 

"...  though  defenseless,  Man  can  arm  himself  with 
every  variety  of  weapon,  and  become  the  most  terribly 
destructive  of  animate." — Owen:  Class  if.  of  the  Mammalia, 
p.  50. 

II.  Technically: 

Zool. :  An  organic  being,  rising  above  a  vegetable 
in  various  respects,  especially  in  possessing  s>  n-i 
bility,  will,  and  the  power  of  voluntary  motion. 
Professor  Owen  defines  au  animal  as  an  organism 
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which  can  move,  which  receives  nutritive  matter 
by  a  mouth,  which  inhales  oxygen  and  exhales  car- 
bonic acid,  and,  finally,  which  develops  tissues, 
the  proximate  principles  of  which  are  quaternary 
compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitro- 
gen. (Owen;  Palceont.,  1860,  p.  4.)  Though,  prac- 
tically speaking,  there  is  in  general  no  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  an  animal  from  a  vegetable,  yet  the 
animals  and  plants  of  humble  organization  closely 
approach  each  other  in  structure,  and  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  say  whether  a  particular  organism 
belongs  to  the  one  kingdom  or  the  other.  By  his 
bodily  organization  man  is  an  animal,  though  his 
mental  and  moral  qualities  give  him  an  immeasur- 
able superiority  over  all  the  other  members  of  the 
animal  kingdom. 
B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  an  animal  as  opposed  to  a  vege- 
table, or  to  an  animal  as   distinguished  from  the 
more  general  term,  an  organized  being,  as,  animal 
functions  (q.  v.). 

"The  animal  membranes  exercise  the  property.  .  .  " 
Todd  dt  Bowman:  Physiol.  Aunt.,  vol.  i.,  p.  54. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  inferior  sentient  beings  as 
opposed  to  man ;  brutal. 

"The  immortal  Aristotle,  in  his  system  oftheantmaJ 
world,  excludes  man  from  his  scheme." — Swainson;  Clas- 
aiflc.  of  Quadrupeds,  §  15. 

3.  Pertaining  to  those  parts  of  our  complex  nature 
which  we  have  in  common  with  the  inferior  sen- 
tient beings,    as   contradistinguished  from  those 
mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  capabilities  in  which 
man  on  the  earth  stands  alone. 

"There  are  things  in  the  world  of  spirits  wherein  our 
ideas  are  very  dark  and  confused:  such  as  their  union 
with  animal  nature,  the  way  of  their  acting  on  material 
beings,  and  their  converse  with  each  other." — Watts: 
Logic. 

animal  charcoal,  s.    [CHARCOAL.] 

animal  economy,  s.  The  natural  laws  on  which 
the  welfare  of  the  animal  world  depends,  and  to 
which,  within  certain  limits,  instinct  teaches  the 
several  species  to  conform. 

animal  electricity,  s.    [GALVANISM.] 

animal  flower,  s.  A  name  often  given  to  those 
radiated  animals  which  have  their  tentacles  in  rows 
around  their  mouths,  not  unlike  the  petals  of  a 
double  flower.  The  term  has  been  applied  specially 
to  various  species  of  the  genus  Actinia,  which  have 
been  called,  from  their  fancied  resemblance  to  par- 
ticular flowers,  Sea  Anemones,  or  fixed  Sea-nettles. 
The  other  radiated  animals  which  have  been  called 
animal  flowers  belong  to  the  genera  Holothuria, 
Tubularia,  Sertularia,  Hydra,  and  Alegonia.  [AC- 
TINIA.] 

animal  food,  s. 

1.  Food  consisting  of  the  flesh  or  other  portions  of 
animals. 

f2.  Food  designed  for  animals. 

animal  functions,  s.  /</.  Functions  exercised  by 
animals.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes:  (1) 
Those  peculiar  to  and  characteristic  of  animals,  as 
distinguished  from  organic  functions,  which  are 
common  to  them  and  vegetables.  The  animal  func- 
tions of  this  first  category  are  sensibility,  or  inner- 
vation,  and  voluntary  motion,  or  locomotion.  (2) 
The  merely  vital  or  vegetative  functions,  which  are 
common  to  animals  and  vegetables.  These  are 
nutrition  and  generation.  [ORGANIC  FUNCTIONS.] 

animal  heat,  s.  The  heat  possessed  by  the 
higher  animals,  and  which,  so  long  as  they  retain 
life,  they  maintain,  whatever  the  surrounding  tem- 
perature may  be.  It  is  highest  in  birds,  and  lowest 
in  reptiles  and  fishes. 

animal  kingdom,  s.  One  of  the  three  great 
kingdoms*of  visible  Nature,  the  other  two  being  the 
Vegetable  and  the  Mineral  Kingdoms.  Cuvier 
divided  the  Animal  Kingdom  into  four  great  sub- 
kingdoms  :  l-Vertebrata  ;  2,  Mollusca  ;3,  Articulate  ; 
4.  Radiata.  Professor  Owen,  in  his  Palaeontology, 
a'lnpts  the  following  classification:  Kingdom  I. 
Protozoa.  Kingdom  II.  Animalia.  Sub-kingdom  I. 
Invertebrate:  Province  1,  Radiata;  2,  Articulata; 
IJ,  Mollusca.  Sub-kingdom  II.  Vertebrata.  Pro- 
fessor Huxley,  writing  in  1S69,  said  that  in  the  then 
existing  state  of  knowledge,  the  Animal  Kingdom 
required  to  be  divided  into  no  fewer  than  eight  dis- 
tinct groups,  which  he  arranged  thus: 

VEKTEBEATA. 

MOLLUSCA.  ANNULOSA. 

MOLLUSCOIDA.  ANNULOIDA. 

( '(ELENTERATA.  INFUSORIA. 

PROTOZOA. 

He  could  not,  however,  assert  that  all  the  eight 
groups  were  of  equal  value,  or  that  tho  Infusoria, 
the  Molluscoida,  and  tho  Annuloida  would  ulti- 
mately stand. 

animal  magnetism.  *.  A  science,  or  art,  so 
called  because  it  was  believed  that  it  taught  the 
method  of  producing  on  persons  of  susceptible  or- 
ganization effects  somewhat  similar  tot  hose  which  a 
magnet  exerts  apOD  iron.  It  is  now  generally  denomi- 
nated Mesmerism  t.q.  \.). 


animate 


animal  mechanics,  s.    [MECHANICS.] 

animal  oat,  s.  An  oat  (Arena  sterilis],  which 
has  a  beard  so  hygrouietric  that,  when  the  seeds 
fall  off,  it  twists  itself  and  moves  spontaneously, 
when  certain  alterations  in  the  weather  occur.  At 
such  times  it  resembles  a  strangely-shaped  insect 
crawling  on  the  ground,  whence  its  English  name 
of  Animal  Oat.  It  is  sometimes  grown  as  an  object 
of  curiosity. 

animal  painter,  *.  A  painter  whose  special 
taste  and  skill  lie  in  the  representation  of  animals. 

animal  painting,  s.  The  department  of  paint- 
ing which  treats  of  the  representation  of  animals. 

animal  spirits,  s.  pi.  Nervous  or  vital  energy, 
the  gaiety  and  capability  for  action  which  arise  from 
the  possession  of  a  sanguine  temperament  and  a 
healthy  physical  organization. 

animal  strength,  a,    [STRENGTH.] 

an-Im-al  -cu-la,  s.  pi,  [The  neut.  pi.  of  Lat. 
"iitinalculum,  but  not  classic  ;  compounded  of  an- 
imal, and  the  termination  culttni,  signifying  little.] 
Minute  animals. 

IT  Sometimes  the  word  animalcula  is  mistaken  by 
incorrect  writers  for  a  Latin  noun  of  tho  first  de- 
clension, and  receives  at  their  hands  a  plural  nni~ 
malculce.  Such  an  error  should  be  carefully  avoided. 
[ANIMALCULE.] 

an-Im  al  -cu-lar,  a.  [Eug.,  &c.,  animalcula; 
-ar.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  animalcula. 

"It  rendered  at  once  evident  to  the    senses  why  sir 
filtered  through  cotton-wool  is  incompetent  to  generate 
animalcula  r    life."  —  Tyndall  :     Frag,    of   Science,    3d  ed 
xi.  324. 

an-Im-al-Cule,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  animalcula 
(q.  v.).  In  Port,  animalculo.]  An  animal  so  minute 
as  to  be  visible  only  by  means  of  the  microscope. 
The  term  is  applied  specially  to  members  of  the 
classes  Infusoria  and  Kotifera:  the  former  called 
Infusorial,  and  the  latter  Wheel-animalcules.  [IN- 
FUSORIA, ROTIFEEA.] 

".  .  .  Infusorial  Animalcules,"  —  Owen:  Comparat 
Anat.  of  the  Invertebrata  (1843),  p.  17. 

".  .  .  theRotifera,  or  Wheel-animalcules."—  Huxley- 
Introd.  to  the  Classif.  of  Animals  (1869),  p.  47. 

tan~Im-al  -cu-llne,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  animalcule; 
-ine.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  animalcula. 

H  Not  so  common  a  term  as  ANIMALCULAR  (q.  v.). 

"Animalculine    putrefaction  is    the    immediate  cause 
of  those  diseases.   —  Dr.  Dwight:  Trav.  in  New  Eng    Ac 
vol.  i.,  p.  436. 

an-Im-al  -CU-lIst,  *.  [Eng.,  &c.,  animalcule," 
-ist.]  One  who  makes  animalcules  a  special  study. 

an  -Im-al-Ish,  a.  [Eug.  animal;  -ish.]  Like  an 
animal. 

an  -Im-al-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  animal;  -ism.]  The 
series  of  qualities  which  characterize  a  mere 
animal  in  contradistinction  to  a  man. 

an-Im-al  -l-tf,  *.  [In  Ger.  animalitdt;  Fr.  an- 
imal it  f  ;  Ital.animalita.]  Conformity  to  the  animal 
type  of  structure. 

"It  is  evident  that  such  characters  must  be  derived 
from  the  animal  functions  of  sensation  and  motion,  for 
these  not  only  constitute  and  create  au  animal,  but  also, 
by  their  greater  or  less  capacity,  may  be  said  in  some 
measure  to  establish  the  degree  of  its  animality."  — 
Griffith's  Cuvier,  vol.  i.,  p.  59. 

an-Im-al-I-za  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  animalize  ;  -at  ion. 
In  Fr.  antmalisation;  Port,  animalisofao.']  The 
act  of  making  into  an  animal,  or  into  animal 
matter  ;  the  state  of  being  made  into  an  animal,  or 
into  animal  matter. 

an-Im-  al-i'ze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  animal;  -ize.  In  Fr. 
animaliser;  Port,  animaltear.] 

1.  To  make  into  an  animal;   to  impart  animal 
life  to. 

2.  To  convert  into  animal  matter. 
an-Im-al-i  zed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ANIMALIZE.] 
As  adjective  : 

"  But  they  eat,  I  observe,  a  very  large  proportion  of  fat, 
which  is  of  a  less  animal  ized  nature."—  i>aric(H:  Voyage 
round  the  World,  ch.  vi.,  p.  117. 

in-Im-al-i  z-Ing,  pr.par.  &  a.    [ANIMALIZE.] 
As  adjective  : 

"...  the  unconscious  irony  of  the  Epicurean  poet 
on  the  ani  mat  i  zing  tendency  of  his  own  philosophy  "  — 
<',,l,Ti'lye:  Aids  to  Reflection  (1839),  p.  97. 

tan  Im-al-ness,  «._  [Eng.  «<*</«m/.*  -««'*«.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  an  animal  ;  animal  exist- 
ence. 

fin  Im-ate,  r.  /.  &  i.  [In  Fr.'animer;  Sp.&Port. 
(in/ni'ir;  Ital.  animare.  From  Lat.  a/timo=to  fill 
with  breath  or  air,  to  make  alive.  To  endow  with 
animu=air,  a  soul.]  [  ANIM  \i..  1 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally:   To  endow  with  natural  lifo;  to  im- 
part life  at  first,  or  preserve  it  when  r.n*>urtod. 
"  Where  searching  sunbeams  scarce  can  find  a  way 
Earth  animated  heaves."  —  Thomson:  Summer,  296. 


Ste,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     fatter;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    h§r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pBt, 
or,     w'dre,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Of  inanimate  things :  To  impart  the  semblance 
of  life  to ;  to  give  power  to ;  to  heighten  tho  effect  of. 

"Heroes  in  animated  marble  frown." 

Pope.-  Temple  of  Fame,  73. 

2.  Of  persons: 

(a)  To  inspire  with  courage  or  ardor,  to  enliven, 
to  stimulate. 

"Thus  arm'd,  he  animates  his  drooping  bands." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  v.  606. 

(6)  To  imbue  or  inspire  with;  to  cause  to  be 
actuated  by. 

"They  would  come  up  to  Westminster  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  1610."—  Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  lively,  to  revive.  (Mad. 
D'Arblay :  Cecilia,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv.) 

an  -Im-ate,  a.  The  same  as  the  participial  adj. 
ANIMATED  (q.  v.). 

".  .  .  the  admirable  structure  of  animate  bodies." — 
Bentley. 

an  -Im-a-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ANIMATE,  v.] 

As  adjective : 

"Can  storied  urn,  or  animated  bust, 
Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath?" 

Gray;  Elegy, 

".  .  .  the  same  animated  descriptions,  .  .  .  "— 
Lewis:  Earlg  Rom.  Hist.,  ch.  xiii.,  pt.  i.,  §1. 

".  .  .  on  the  report  there  was  an  animated  debate." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

Animated  Nature:  That  portion  of  Nature  in 
which  there  is  life,  in  contradistinction  to  that 
from  which  life  is  absent. 

"Nature  inanimate  employs  sweet  sounds, 
But  animated  Nature  sweeter  still, 
To  soothe  and  satisfy  the  human  ear." 

C'otcper:  Task,  bk.  i. 

fan-Im  -ate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  animate;  -ness.}  The 
state  of  being  animated.    (Johnson.) 
an  -Im-a-tlng,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [ANIMATE,  v.] 

As  adjective : 

".    .    .    to  the  sun  allied, 
From  him  they  draw  their  animating  fire." 

Thomson-.  Seasons,-  Summer. 
"As  from  a  lethargy  at  once  they  rise, 
And  urge  their  chief  with  animating  cries." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  x.,  568,  559. 

Animating  Principle :  An  English  term  corres- 

Eonding  to  the  Greek  psuche,  which  means  (l) 
reath,  life ;  (2)  soul ;  (3)  reason,  (4)  a  living  spirit, 
supposed  to  go  through  all  tho  earth  and  the  ocean. 
It  was  called  by  the  Romans  amitna  mundi.  In 
the  plural,  animating  principles  correspond  to  the 
Greek  psuchai.  The  hypothesis  of  Aristotle  on  the 
subject  was  that  there  were  an  infinite  number 
of  distinct  animating  principles,  no  two  precisely 
identical  with  each  other  in  qualities.  Each  of 
these  necessarily  had  its  corresponding  body,  which 
accounted  for  the  great  diversities  among  the 
apecies  of  animated  beings  existing  in  the  world. 
All,  however,  acted  under  the  direction  of  the  su- 
preme animating  principle  or  phusis=(l)  growth, 
(2)  outward  form,  (3)  nature.  The  immortal  Har- 
Tey  held  a  somewhat  similar  belief,  and  the 
*'  mater ia  vitas"  (material  of  life)  of  John  Hunter, 
the  "organic  force"  of  Mtiller.  and  the  "organic 
agens "  of  Dr.  Front  are  all  akin  to  the  psuchet 
or  animating  principle  of  Aristotle.  (See  Todd  & 
Bowman's  Physiol.  Anat,,  vol.  i.,  pp.  16, 17.) 

an  -Im-a-tlng-ly1,  adv..  [Eng.  animating;  -ly.] 
In  a  manner  to  produce  animation. 

an-Im-a  -tion,  s.  [In  Fr.  animation;  Sp.  anim- 
<icio)t;  Port,  animafao;  Ital.  animazione;  Lat.  an- 
ininiin.  from  ammo  =  to  fill  with  breath  or  life; 
anima= air t  life.]  The  act  of  animating;  the  state 
of  being  animated. 

Specially: 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  or  process  of  making  to  breathe 
or  live  for  the  first  time,  or  after  vital  action  has 
been  suspended ;  also  the  state  of  having  life  thus 
imparted  or  revived. 

"The  body  is  one  .  .  .  much  more  by  the  animation 
of  the  same  soul  quickening  the  whole  frame."—  Bishop 
Taylor:  Of  Repentance,  c.  vi.,  §  2. 

"Animation  (Lat.)  is  the  informing  an  animal  body 
•with  a  soul." — Glossog.  Nov. 

Suspended  animation  is  a  term  used  in  the  case  of 
persons  all  but  drowned,  in  whom  the  vital  actions 
tavo  temporarily  ceased,  and  will  probably  do  so 
permanently  unless  means  be  adopted  for  their  im- 
mediate restoration. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(a)  Of  men  or  other  conscious  beings,  singly  or  in 
combination ;  The  act  or  process  of  inspiring  life- 
like energy  or  ardor;  also  the  state  of  having  such 
•energy  or  ardor  imparted. 

"...  the  faction  which  had  been  prostrated  and 
stunned  begun  to  #ive  signs  of  returning  animation." — 
Macaulay;  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xvi. 


(b)  Of  things  inanimate:  The  act  or  process  of 
making  painted  or  sculptured  figures  so  life-like 
that  they  appear  to  tho  imagination  as  if  actually 
alive. 

an'-Im-a-tlve,  o.  I  Eng.  animate ;  -ive.~\  Having 
the  power  to  impart  life  or  spirit. 

an  -Im-a-t6r,  8.  [Lat.]  One  who  or  that  which 
animates  or  imparts  life  or  spirit. 

" .  .  .  those  bodies  .  .  .  conform  themselves  to 
situations  wherein  they  best  unite  unto  their  animator." 
— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  2. 

an-I-me  ,  a.    [Fr.  a»um£  =  animated.] 
Her.:  A  term  used  when  wild  animals  are  repre- 
sented with  fire  proceeding  from  their  mouth  and 
cars.    It  is  called  also  incensed,    (Gloss,  of  Her- 
aldry.) 

an-i  me,  s.  [In  Ger.,  Sp.,  &c.,  anime.]  A  resin 
procured  from  the  Hymencea  Courbaril,  a  plant  of 
the  Papilionaceous  sub-order.  It  is  of  a  transpar- 
ent ambercolor,  an  agreeable  smell,  and  little  taste. 
The  Brazilians  use  it  in  fumigations  for  pains  and 
aches  arising  from  cold. 

an-Im-et  -ta,  s.  [Ital.  =  the  part  of  a  cuirass 
which  covers  the  body  in  front.] 

Eccles.  Ritualism :  The  cloth  with  which  the  cup 
in  the  eucharist  is  covered. 

an  -im-lne,  s.    [Lat.  anim(a') ;  Eng.  suff.  -ine."] 

Chem.:  An  organic  base  obtained  from  bone  oil. 
It  has  not  been  prepared  pure. 

an  -Im-Ifm,  s.  [From  Lat.an*ma=the  principle 
of  animal  life.]  [ANIMUS.]  The  doctrine  that  the 
life  of  an  animal  arises  from  a  spiritual  cause  and 
not  from  materiality. 

an  -Im-Ist,  s.  One  who  holds  the  doctrines  of 
Animism  (q.  v.). 

an-I-mo  fur-an-dl  (used  in  Eng.  as  adv.). 
[Lat.]  With  the  mind  or  intention  to  steal. 

*an-Im-6  se,  a.  [InSp. animoso;  Lat.am'mosus.] 
Full  of  life  and  spirit;  spirited. 

*an-Im-6  se-ness,  s.  [Eng.  animose;  -ness.]  Tho 
quality  of  being  spirited.  (Johnson.) 


anethon,  also  Ionic  anneson,  ancson;  poetic,  ann£- 
ton,  aneton;  later  Attic,  Doric,  and  Jiolic  anison, 
annison  =  dill  or  anise.  Arab,  ainison.]  |  VNK- 

THUM-] 

1.  The  anise  proper :  An  umbelliferous  plant,  the 
Pimpinella  ani- 

sum.  It  is  culti- 
vated in  Malta 
and  Spam  for 
the  sake  of  the 
seeds,  which  are 
imported  into 
this  and  other 
coun  tries.  They 
are  aromatic  and 
carminative.  Its 
scent  tends  to 
neutralize  other 
smells.  It  is 
sometimes  sown 
here  for  its 
leaves,  which  are 
used  like  fennel 
as  a  seasoning  or 
garnish. 

2.  The  anise  of       Anise  (Pimpinella  Anisum). 
Scripture :  In  Gr.    One-sixth  natural  size;  plant,  flower, 
to     [  the  J     a  n  e  -  and  ripe  fruit  enlarged. 
thon,    should,  it 

is  believed,  have  been  translated  "dill/'  Anethum 
graveolens.  [DiLL.]  It  also  is  of  the  Umbellifer- 
ous order. 

"...    for  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint  and  anise  and  cum- 
min,   .    .    ."—Matt,  xxiii.  23. 


Tho  camphor  is  obtained  pure    from    alcohol  by, 


purgative  medicines. 
anise-camphor,  s.    [ANETHOL.] 
Chem.:  A   white   crystalline   substance-  sp.   gr. 

01i_       If  molfs  at  1Sr     nr»H  J™Mo  of   999° 


1'014.    It  melts  at  18C,  and  boils  at  222°. 
an-Im-Ss'-I-tf .    s.      [In    Fr.    animosite;     Port.       an -l-seed,  s.    [Eng.  ani(se);  seed.]    Theseedof 
animosidade;   Ital.  ammosita,   animositade,   ani-    tho  anise  (q.  v.). 


mositate ;  Lat.  animositas=(l)  boldness,  (2)  impetu- 
osity, (3)  hatred ;  animo8us= full  of  courage, 
spirited;  anima=(l)  wind,  (2)  the  air,  (3)  breath, 
life.  Gr.  cmemos=wmd;  Sansc.animi,  anaa=wind, 
air:  a?t  =  tp  breathe.]  . 

*1.  Spirit,  courage,  boldness,  without  implying 
the  presence  of  the  malignant  element.  (See  ex. 
from  Plutarch's  Morals  in  Trench's  Select  Gloss., 
p.  6.) 

2.  Irrepressible  anger  or  hatred  against  one, 
prompting  the  individual  who  entertains  it  to  open 
endeavors  to  injure  the  person  against  whom  his 
spirit  is  so  violently  excited. 

"  Animosity  (Lat.),  stoutness,  stomachfulness:  Animos- 
ities, quarrels,  contentions."—  Glossog.  A'or. 

"To  the  evils  arising  from  the  mutual  animosity  of  fac- 
tions were  added  other  evils  arising  from  the  mutual  «» /- 
mosity  of  sects." — Itiacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ati. 

an -lm-us,  s.  [Lat.=the  spiritual  and  rational 
soul  in  man;  opposed  to  anima=(l)  the  principle 
of  animal  life,  (2)  tho  will,  purpose,  (3)  the  affec- 
tions, the  inclinations,  tho  passions.]  Intention; 
purpose,  especially  of  a  hostile  character  founded 
on  the  presence  of  animosity  in  the  heart. 

"The  lightest  of  these  charges  were  symptoms  of  an 
animus  which  the  Crown  prosecutors  would  regard  as 
treasonable." — Fronde:  Hist.  Eng.,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  xiv. 

"Daring  the  last  eighteen  months  there  had  been  a 
curious  an  i"m MX  in  certain  quarters  against  the  subject 
races  of  the  Porte."— Mr.  Trevelyan,  M.  P.:  Times,  Feb. 
2,  1878. 

an-Ifi  -gaf  s.  [W.  Indian  name.]  The  designa- 
tion given  in  «thc  West  Indies  to  several  plants. 
most  of  them  Aroids.  One  species,  if  not  even  more 
than  one.  was  formerly  used  in  sugar  refining. 

an-i  -6n-e,  an  -I-6n-e,  an  -I-6n,  s.  [Gr.  onion, 
pr.  par.  of  aneimi=to  go  up ;  cma=up,  and  ion,  pr. 
par.  of  et»w  =  to  go.] 

Electrolysis:  Faraday's  name  for  that  element  in 
a  body  decomposed  by  voltaic  electricity  which  ap- 
pears at  the  anodq  [ANODE],  or  positive  electrode 
of  the  battery.  It  is  opposed  to  KATIONE  (q.  v.). 

*an  -I-oiis,   a.    [O.    Fr.  anieux ;    Lat.    anxius— 
anxious.]    Wearisome,  sorrowful ;  fatiguing, 
"  Then  thenkkezh  Gowan  ful  sone 
Of  his  unions  uyage." 

Sir  Gawayne  (ed.  Morris),  534-5. 

an'-Is-al,  #.  [From  Eng.,Ac.,  oniae.]  A  chemi- 
cal substance  called  also  anisic  •  ihh'hyde  and  hy- 
dride of  anisyl. 

an  -Is-ates,  s.  pi.    [From  Eng.,  <fcc.,  anise.] 

Chem.:  Salts  of  anisic  acid. 

an  Ise,  s.  [In  Sw.,  Dan.,  Ger.,  Fr.,  Sp.,  &  Port.. 
anis;  Dut.  anys;  Lat.  anisum;  Gr.  anison  and 


aniseed-tree,  s.  [Anise-seed  tree,  so  called  be- 
cause the  leaves  and  capsules  have  a  strong  smell 
of  anise-seed.]  The  English  name  of  Illicium,  a 
genus  of  Magnoliaceee,  or  Magnoliads.  The  best 
known  species  are  /.  Jtoridanum  and  /.  parviflo- 
rum,  from  Florida. 

an-I-sett  e  de  Bourdeaux  B6r-do  ),  s.  [Fr.]  A 
liquor  consisting  of  anise  macerated  in  eau-de-vie. 

an  Is  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  anise,  and  suff.  -ic.]  Pertain- 
ing to  anise  or  anise-seed. 


nedby  — — „„, 

aldehyde.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless  prisms  which 
melt  at  175°.  It  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and 
other.  By  distillation  with  lime  it  yields  COg  and 
anisol. 

Anisic  alcohol:  CgHigQs.  An  aromatic  alcohol 
obtained  by  treating  anisic  aldehyde  with  alcoholic 
potash.  It  boils  at  250°.  It  crystallizes  in  hard 
white  needles,  which  melt  at  23°. 

Anisic  aldehyde \  =  Anisal  =  Hydride  of  Anisyl: 
CgHgO^.  An  aromatic  yellow  liquid  obtained  by 
oxidizing  anisic  alcohol.  It  is  oxidized  into  anisic 
acid,  ana  by  nascent  H  converted  into  anisic  alco- 
hol; it  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  alkaline 
acid  sulphites.  Also  obtained  by  the  action  of 
dilute  HNOaand  anise-camphor.  It  boils  at  255". 

an-Is-I-dl'ne,  s.    [From  Eng.,  &c.,  anise.] 

Chem. :  N.C7H7O.H2  =  methylphenidine,  an  or- 
ganic base  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphide  of 
ammonium  on  uitranisol,  it  combines  with  acids 
forming  salts. 

an-I-SO-dac'-ty'l-es,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  awwos=unequal: 
an,  priv.,  and  tsos=equal ;  (2)  daktulos=a  finger  or 
a  toe.] 

Zoo/.:  Tomminck's  name  for  those  insessorial 
birds  which  have  toes  of  unequal  length. 

an-l-s6-dy"n  -a-moiis,  a.  [Gr.  (1)  anison— un- 
equal: an,  priv.,  and  tsos=equal:  (2)  dunamis= 
power,  strength ;  dunama»=to  DO  ablo.] 

Bot.:  Of  unequal  strength.  (Used  of  monin'nt.v- 
liMlnimiis  plants  which,  when  they  germinate,  yrow 
\\  it  Ii  ^renter  force  on  one  side  of  their  axis  than  on 
the  other.) 

an-I-80  -1C  ac  -Id,  s.    [From  anise  (q.  v.).] 

('brut. :  CmHigOe.  A  product  of  tho  oxidation  of 
oil  of  star  anise. 

an'-Is-Sl,  s.  [Lat.  an^u»t  =  anise,  and  oleum  = 
oil.] 

Chemistry:  (17H.sO=C6H.(CH3).OH.  An  aromatic 
alcohol  (also  called  methyl  phenol,  mt'tht/l  carbolic 
acttl,  or  ilnicnl]  obtained  by  heating  potassium 
phcuatp,  GftHa-OK,  with  im-thyl  iodide.  ('!!.;.!  :  also 

btfil,     b6y ;     pout,    j  6^1 ;     cat,     c.  ell,     chorus,     ghln,     bench ;     go,     gem ;     thin,     this ;     sin,     as. ;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    pii  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shfin;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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by  the  dry  distillation  of  methyl  salicylate,  or  by 
distilling  anisic  acid  with  excess  of  caustic  baryta 
Anisol  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  152'.  It  dis- 
solves in  HjSOj,  forming  sulphanisolic  ac/rf,  C';HS- 
SO4.  By  fuming  HNOs  there  are  one,  two,  or  three 
atoms  of  H  replaced  by  (NCh) ',  forming  mono-,  di-, 
or  tTi-nitranisol,  which  by"  reducing  agents  give 
corresponding  basic  amido-cnmpounds;  as  CrHi- 
(NO2)O,  nitraniml,  gives  C7H7(NH.>)O,  nitraniii- 
dine.  (See  Watt's  Diet.  Chem.) 

an-I-so-met  -rlc,  a.  [Gr.  anisometros=ot  un- 
equal measure  with:  an,  priv.,  isos= equal  to; 
metron=a  measure.] 

M/ii. :  Of  unequal  measurement. 

"H.  Titanite  Group.  'Anisometric." — Dana:  Min.;  5th 
«d.,  p.  862. 

"Mesotype  Group.    Anisometric." — Ibid.,  p.  421. 

an-1'SO-ne  -mg.,  s.  [Gr.  anisos=unequal;  and  (?) 
n£ni(t=Si  web.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Infusoria  belonging  to  the  fam- 
ily Thecamonadina. 

an  I-sSp'-lI-gi.,  s.  [Gr.  anlsos  =  unequal,  and 
Aop(on=a  tool,  an  implement,  a  weapon.]  A  genus 
of  lamelltcorn  beetles.  One  species,  A.  horticola 
(Garden  Chafer  or  May-bug),  which  may  be  recog- 
nized by  its  green  body  an'd  tawny  elytra.  It  is 
much  given  to  destroying  thorn  hedges,  roses  in 

5ardens,  corn  in  fields,  in  the  months  of  May  and 
une.  Another,  A.  agricola  (Field  Chafer),  green 
in  color,  is  similarly  hurtful  in  France  and  Ger- 
many. 

an-i-so-soel'-I-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  a7iiscw=unequal ; 
skelos=the  leg,  including  the  foot.]  A  family  of 
bugs.  The  Diactor  bilineatus  has  enormous  expan- 
sions on  the  hindmost  pair  of  legs. 

an-I-so-sper  -ma,  s.  [Gr.  antsos=unequal,  and 
«perma=seed.]  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Cucurbitaceee  (Cucurbits).  The  seeds  of  A. 
passiflora  contain  a  bitter  oil  mixed  with  a  bland 
sebaceous  matter  and  resin.  Taken  in  small  doses 
they  are  stomachic,  but  swallowed  in  larger  quanti- 
ties they  act  as  purgatives. 

an-l-so-8tem  -6n-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  ani80S=unequal, 
and  Lat.  stamen=  ...  a  thread.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  stamina  in  number  unequal  to 
the  petals. 

tan-i-sos'-t8m-ous,  a.  [Gr.  anlsos  —  unequal, 
and  stoma= mouth.] 

Bot.:  "Having  unequal  mouths."  (Used  of  a 
calyx  or  corolla  divided  unequally.) 

an'-I-sf  1,  s.    [From  Eng.,  &c.,  anise.'] 
Chem. :  Cgl^C^-    -^n  organic  radical  contained  in 
anisic  acid,  anisyl  hydride,  &c. 

an -ker  (11, s.  [In  Dut.,Ger.,&Dan.,anJ:er;  Sw 
anfcare.] 

1.  A  Dutch  liquid  measure  containing  about  10?4 
imperial  gallons. 

2.  An  English  liquid  measure  for  spirits,  wine, 
&c.,  containing  about  8H  imperial  gallons. 

".  .  .  ankers  of  brandy." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch  xii. 

•an  -ker  (2),  «.    [ANCHORITE.] 
*ank-er  -as,  s.    Old  spelling  of  ANCHOEESS. 
*anl£  -ere,  «.    Old  spelling  of  ANCHOR  (q.  v.). 

an  -k§r-Ite,  s.  [In  Ger.  ankerit.  Named  after 
Prof.  Anker,  of  Styria.]  A  mineral  classed  by  Dana 
under  his  Calcite  group  of  Anhydrous  Carbonates. 
Its  crystals  are  rhombohedral:  it  occurs  also  mas- 
sive, granular,  or  compact.  The  hardness  is  3*5  to 
4 ;  the  sp.  grav.  2'95  to  3'1 ;  the  luster  vitreous  to 
pearly ;  the  color  white,  gray,  or  reddish.  It  is 
translucent,  or  nearly  so.  Its  composition  is  car- 
bonate of  lime,  46'40  to  56'45 ;  carbonate  of  magne- 
sia, H'85  to  36'35 ;  protoxide  of  iron  carbonate,  13'26 
to  35'31 ;  rjrotoxide  of  manganese  carbonate,  0'34  to 
10*09.  It  is  found  in  Styria,  in  Nova  Scotia,  &c. 

an-Ms-tro-des  -mfis,  s.  [Gr.  angkistron=&  fish- 
hook ;  desmos=fi  bond.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Desmidiacere.  Character :  Cells 
elongated,  attenuated,  entire,  aggregated  into  fag- 
got-like bundles. 

an -kle,  an -cle,  s.  [A.  S.  ancle,  ancleo;  Sw.  & 
Dan.  ankel;  Ger.  <enkel;  Dut.  enkel.]  The  joint 
by  which  the  foot  is  united  to  the  leg. 

".  .  .  and  he  brought  me  through  the  waters;  the 
waters  were  to  the  aucfes." — Ezek.  xlvii.  3. 

"  For  still,  the  more  he  works  the  more 
Do  his  weak  ankles  swell." 

Wordsworth:  Simon  Lef. 

ankle-bone,   ancle-bone,  s.   The  bone  of  the 

ankle. 

".  .  .  immediately  his  feet  and  ancle-bones  re- 
ceived strength." — Acts  iii.  7. 

ankle-deep,  a.  Sunk  in  some  semi-liquid  or 
liquid  substance  as  deep  as  the  ankles. 

"Hence,  ankle-deep  in  moss  and  flowery  thyme, 
\Ve  mount  again    .    .    . " — Coioper:  Task,  bk.  i. 


ankle-joint,  s.    The  joint  of  the  ankle. 

"...  the  backward  position  of  the  ankle-joint  sur- 
face presented  by  the  astragalus  to  the  tibia." — Owen: 
flnssit.  of  the  Mammalia,  p.  67. 

an  -kled,  a.  [Eng.  ankle;  suffix -ed.]  Pertain- 
ing to  the  ankles.  (Chiefly  in  composition.) 

"Well  ankled,  two  good  confident  calves." — Beaumont  <€• 
Fletcher:  Wit  at  Several  Weapons. 

ank'-let,  s.    [Dimin.  of  Eng.  ankle.'] 
tl.  A  little  ankle. 

2.  An  ornament  placed  on  the  ankle  as  a  bracelet 
is  on  the  wrist. 
*an -kre,  s.    [ANCHOR.] 
*ank  -ress,  s.    Old  spelling  of  ANCHOEESS. 
ank-y-16  §ed,  a.    [ANCHYLOSED.] 
ank-y-16  -§Is,  s.    [ANCHYLOSIS.] 
ank-jf-lot  -Ic,  a.    [ANCHYLOTIC.] 
an'-Iace,  an   las,  s.    [In  Medisev.  Lat.  anela- 
cium.    From  Wei.  anglas=&  sword.]    A  falchion,  a 
wood-knife,  a  dagger. 

"An  anlas  and  a  ginger  al  of  silk 
Heng  at  his  gerdul,  whit  as  morne  mylk." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  359,  360. 

"  Bot  Arthur  with  ane  anlace  egerly  smyttez, 
And  hittez  ever  in  the  hulke  up  to  the  hiltez." 

Morte  Arthtire  (ed.  Perry),  1,148-49. 
"  And  by  his  side  an  anlace  hung." 

Scott:  Rokeby,  V.  15. 

an'-na,  s.  [Mahratta  anna;  Bengali  and  Sansc. 
a»ta.]  An  imaginary  coin  used  in  calculations  in 
India.  It  is  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  rupee,  is  in 
value  about  three  cents,  and  is  estimated  to  con- 
tain four  pice. 

an-na-ber  -gite,  s.  [From  Annaberg,  in  Saxony, 
where  it  occurs.]  A  mineral  placed  by  Dana  in  his 
Vivianite  group.  It  is  monoclinic.  has  capillary 
crystals,  and  is  besides  massive  and  disseminated. 
The  color  is  a  fine  apple-green ;  the  streak  greenish- 
white.  Composition:  Arsenic  acid,  36'8  to  38'90; 
protoxide  of  nickel,  3%  to  37'35 ;  oxide  of  cobalt, 
from  a  mere  trace  to  2-5 ;  water,  23'91  to  25'5.  Besides 
Annaberg,  it  is  found  in  Dauphiny,  in  Connecticut, 
and  other  places. 

an'-nal,  s.  [In  Fr.  anna!  is=annnal  (used  spe- 
cially of  plants).  From  Lat.  anna£is=belonging  to 
a  year;  annus=a.  year.] 

A.  Singular  (Armal) . 

•fl.  Generally ;  The  singular  of  the,  word  ANNALS 
(q.  v.).  [ANNAL-WEITING.] 

2.  Technically.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church: 
A  mass  said  for  an  individual  every  day  in  the  year, 
or  annually  on  a  particular  day  of  each  year.  (Du 
Cange.) 

B.  Plural  (Annals).  [In  Sw.  &Dan.  annaler;  Ger. 
annalen;   Fr.  annales;  Sp.  anales;   Ital.   annali. 
From  Lat.  annales  (pi.);  rarely  annalis  (sing.)  = 
year-books,  yearly  records,  from  annus=a  year.] 

1.  Properly :  The  record  of  historical  events  ar- 
ranged chronologically,  and    divided   into  yearly 
portions.    In  this  sense  the  record  of  the  important 
events  in  the  Roman  State,  said  to  have  been  made 
annually  for  the  first  six  centuries  of  its  existence 
by  those  who  successively  filled  the  high  office  of 
Pontifex  Maximus,  were  annals. 

"  Their  model  was  the  official  annals  of  the  year  kept  by 
the  Pontifex  Maximus." — Lewis:  Early  Rom.  Hist.,  ch.  ii., 
§8. 

2.  More  loosely:  Records  of  historical  events,  or 
even  of  less  important  incidents,  although  they  may 
not  be  formally  divided  into  yearly  portions.  There 
has  been  considerable  dispute  regarding  the  precise 
difference  between  annals  and  history.     Broadly 
speaking,  annals  are  simple  records  or  chronicles 
of  events,  in  yearly  portions  or  otherwise,  without 
any  effort  to  trace  occurrences  to  their  causes,  to 
investigate  the  characters  and  motives  of  the  chief 
actors,  or  to  intercalate  philosophical  generaliza- 
tions.   When  these  elements  are  superadded  to  the 
bare  chronicle  of  incidents  then  annals  become  his- 
tory. 

"Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor." 

Gray:  Elegy. 

annal-book,  s.  A  history.  (Tennyson:  Coming 
of  Arthur,  11G.) 

annal- writing,  s.    Writing  of  annals. 
"  ,     .    .    the  distinction  we  havestated  between  history- 
writing  and  annal-ieriting." — Penny  Cyclo.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  41. 

an  -nal-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  annal;  suffix  -ist.  In  Ger. 
tiHmtiixt:  Fr. annaliate;  Sp.  unalista;  Port.&Ital. 

annalista.]    One  who  writes  annals. 

"The  native  historians  of  Home,  who  were  prior  to  Sal- 
last,  Dionysius,  and  Livy,  have  been  sometimes  gronped 
together  under  the  common  designation  of  annalists." — • 
Lewis:  Early  Rom.  Hist.,  ch.  iii.,  §  11. 

"The  records  of  an  annalist  may  be  jejune."— Ibid.,  ch. 
xiii.,  pt.  i.,  g  1. 


an-nal-lst'-lc,  a,  [Eng.  annalist;  suffix  ~tc.] 
Pertaining  to  annalists. 

"Now  the  annalistic  style  is  marked  by  brevity  and  dry- 
ness."— L.-W/S;  Etirla  .Rum.  Hist.,  ch.  xiii.,  pt.  i.  S  1- 

"...  the  dry  annalistic  style  of  the  early  Roman 
historians."— Ibid.,  ch.  ii.,  g  2. 

an-nal-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  annal;  suffix  -ize.]  To 
note  down  as  annals. 

"Observe  the  miracle,  deserving  a  Baronius  to  annalize 
it."— Sheldon:  Mir.  of  Antich.  (1616),  p.  832. 

an'-nal§,  a.  pi.    [AXNAL.] 

an'-nat  (Eng.  &  Scotch},  *ann  (Scotch),  «.  Often 
in  the  plural,  an  -nats,  an  nates.  [In  Ger.  an- 
naten;  Fr.  &  Ital.  annate;  Sp.  anata;  Port.  an~ 
nata.  From  Lat.  annua=&  year.] 

I.  "Primitice"  (First-fruits): 

1.  When  the  Papa  I  power  was  dorninant:  The  first 
year's  revenues  of  a  benefice  which  each  new  in- 
cumbent was  required  to  remit  to  the  papal  treas- 
ury. Cowel  says  that  first-fruits  were  called  annates 
because  paid  after  one  year's  profit  of  a  living  had 
been  obtained.    The  original  imposition  of  annates 
is  generally  attributed  to  John  XXII.  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  but  they  existed  before  his  time. 
Valuations  of  them  were  made  in  England  in  A.  D. 
1254  and  in  1292,   (See  Mosbeim's  Church  Hist.,  Cent, 
xiv.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.ii.,§6,  Murdoch's  note;  also  Cent. 
xv.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  §  532.) 

"Though  the  Council  of  Basil  damned  the  payment  of 
annats,  yet  they  were  paid  here  till  Henry  VIII.  annexed 
them  for  ever  to  the  crown."— Bp.  Barlow:  Remains,  p.  172. 

2.  Since  the  Reformation : 

(a)  In  England:  The  first-fruits  exacted  by  Henry 
VIII.  in  England,  at  the  Reformation,  were  the  an- 
nates of  the  bishoprics,  which  the  king  had  dissev- 
ered from  the  Pope. 

(b)  In  Ireland:   Before  the  passing  of  the  first 
Reform  Bill  the  annates  were  applied  primarily  to 
the  repair  of  ecclesiastical  buildings,  and  then  to 
the  augmentation  of  poor  livings. 

II.  In  the  modern  Church  of  Rome:  Masses  said 
for  a  year  either  for  the  soul  of  a  person  deceased, 
or  for  that  of  a  person  living.  (See  Ayliffe's  Parer- 
gon.) 

an-ne'al,  v.  f.  [A.  S.  ancelan=(l)  to  kindle,  to 
inflame,  to  light;  (2)  to  anneal.  From  celan=io 
kindle,  light,  set  on  fire,  also  to  bake ;  eel =fire.] 

I.  Literally: 

I.  To  heat  a  metal  with  the  view  of  regulating  its 
elasticity,  or  glass  to  render  it  less  brittle,  or  to  fix 
colors  in  it.    When  a  metal  is  to  be  annealed  it  is 
raised  to  a  temperature  lower  than  the  one  neces- 
sary to  temper  it,  and  then  allowed  to  cool  slowly. 
The  elasticity  of   the   metal   is   thus  diminished. 
Springs  have  thus  imparted  to  them  the  precise 
measure  of  elasticity  which  is  deemed  the  most 
suitable.    Glass  is  similarly  annealed.    It  is  first 
heated,  and   then   allowed   to   cool   slowly.    (See 
Ganot's  Physics,  3d  ed,,  1868,  p.  63.) 

"  But  when  thon  dost  anneal  in  glass  thy  story, 

then  the  light  and  glory 

More  rev'rend  grows,  and  more  doth  win, 
Which  else  shows  waterish,  bleak,  and  thin." 

Herbert. 

"Beneath  those  chambers  of  the  Sun, 
Some  amulet  of  gems  anneal'd 
In  upper  fires    ..." 

Moore.-  Paradise  and  the  Peri. 

•ft.  To  temper  by  cold.    (Shenstone.) 

3.  To  bake.    (Used  of  tiles.) 

II.  Figuratively :  To  temper  the  character  by  the 
heat  of  suffering  or  trial,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  en- 
dure more  without  being  shattered. 

"The  mind  to  strengthen  and  anneal, 
While  on  the  stithy  glows  the  steel  !" 

Scott:  Rokeby,  i.  31. 

an-ne'aled,  pa. par.  &  a,    [ANNEAL.] 

"Both  the  poles,  you  find,  attract  both  ends  of  the 
needle.  Replace  the  needle  by  a  bit  of  annealed  iron 
wire,  the  same  effects  ensue."— Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science. 
3d  ed.,  xiii.  381. 

an-ne  al-Ing,  *a-ne  al-I6g,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[Sometimes  corrupted  into  NEAPING.] 

As  substantive :  The  process  of  first  heating  and 
then  cooling  a  metal,  with  the  view  of  regulating  its 
elasticity  or  tempering  it.  The  process  of  similarly 
treating  glass  to  render  it  less  brittle  or  fix  colors 
in  it. 

"Enameling  and  anealina."—  Sprat:  Hist,  of  the  Boual 
Soc.,  p.  286. 

an-nec'-tant,  a.  [From  Lat.  annectens,  genit. 
annectentis,  pr.  par.  of  annecfo=to  tie  to,  to  annex : 
ad=to,  and  necto=to  bind,  to  tie.]  Affixing,  join- 
ing, annexing. 

an  -nel-Id,  an'-nel-Ide,  *an'-el-Ide,  an-nel-1'- 

dan,  s.    [ANNELIDA.]    An  animal  belonging  to  the 
class  Annelida.    (Huxley,  &c.) 

an-nel-i'-da,  s.  pi,  [Lat.  anneUus  or  anellus—a. 
little  ring,  dimin.  of  annulus,  or  anulus=o.  ring.]  A 
class  of  animals  belonging  to  the  sub-kingdom 


fite,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;    gd,     p6t, 
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annelidan 

Articulata,  the  Annulosa  of  some  naturalists.  They 
are  sometimes  called  Red-blooded  Worms,  being  the 
only  invertebrated  animals  possessing  this  eharac- 
ter.  They  are  M>t't-l)inlied  animals,  mostly  living  in 
the  water,  sometime!  in  moist  earth,  but  never  p;ir- 
asitically  within  the  bodies  of  other  animals;  the 
higher  ones  possessing  limbs,  though  of  a  rudiment- 
ary character,  which  makes  them  resemble  centi- 
pedes; while  the  lower  ones,  like  the  leeches,  are 
wholly  destitute  of  these  appendages.  The  respira- 
tion is  effected  by  external  branchiae,  by  internal 
vesicles,  or  by  the  skin  itself.  Contractile  vessels 
supply  tho  place  of  a  heart.  The  nervous  system 
consists  of  a  single  or  double  ventral  cord,  furnished 
with  ganglia  at  intervals,  and  surrounding  tho 
oesophagus  above.  Cuvier  divided  them  into  three 
orders— Tubicola,  Dorsibranchia,  and  Abranchia; 
Milne-Edwards  into  Suctoria,  Terricola,  Tubicola, 
and  Errantes;  Professor  Huxley  into  Chaetophora 
and  Discophora;  and  Griffith  and  Henfrey  into  Tur- 
bcllaria,  Suctoria  (Apoda),  and  Chsetopoda  (Seti- 
gera).  [ANNELLATA.] 

an-nel-i  -dan,  s.    [ANNELID.] 

an-nel-la  -ta,  an-el-la  -ta,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  anellus, 
annellits=3.  lit  tie  ring.]  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  class  of  animals  called  by  Cuvier  Annelida.  It 
is  thus  used  in  the  first  edition  of  Owen's  Comparat. 
Aiiat.  of  the  Ini-crtebrate  Animals  (1843),  but  in  the 
second  edition  (1855)  Annulata  is  the  term  used. 

an'-ne'tt,  *.    A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Kit- 

ti\\  ake  gull,  Larus  tridactylus. 

an-nex  ,  r.  t.  [In  Fr.  annexer;  Sp.  anexar;  Port. 
annex ar.  From.  Lat.  annexum,  supine  of  annecto 
=  to  tie  on  or  to:  o<i=to,  and  necto—to  bind  to,  to 
add  to  the  end  of  anything.] 

\.  Properly:  To  tie  to  the  end  of;  to  append, 

2.  To  add  something  of  lesser  size  or  importance 
to  anything  else  of  greater  size  or  importance  exist- 
ing previously.    (It  is  often  usedforthe  addition  of 
another  kingdom  or  province  to  an  empire.) 

"He  wished  to  humble  the  United  Provinces,  and  to 
annex  Belgium,  Franche  Compt6,  and  Loraine  to  his 
dominions." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

"The  great  fiefs  which,  three  hundred  years  before, 
had  been,  in  all  but  name,  independent  principalities, 
had  been  annexed  to  the  Crown." — Ibid. 

3.  To  connect   something  with  another  by  the 
relation  of  sequence  to  it,  as  a  penalty  to  a  crime, 

"...    some  fatal  curse  annetfd, 
Deprives  them  of  their  outward  liberty; 
Their  inward  lost."— Miltom  P.  L.,  bk.  xii. 
*an-nex  ,  s.     [From  the  verb.     In  FT.  annexe; 
Port,  annexa.]     Anything  annexed,  appended,  or 
added. 

1.  Of  writings: 

41  Moses  did  in  other  annexes  of  the  law." — Jeremj/ Tay- 
lor.- Of  the  Decalogue.  Works  (ed.  1839),  vol.  iii.,  p.  43. 

If  An  additional  stipulation  to  the  Anglo-Turkish 
convention  of  1878  was  called  an  aniiex. 

'2.  of  huildings:  A  subsidiary  building  added  on 
to  a  main  building. 

an  nex  -ar-^,  s.  [Eng.  annex;  sufif.  -an/.]  Some- 
thin:,'  appended;  an  addition. 

" .  .  .  of  these  societies,  .  .  .  unto  which  sun- 
dry of  them  are  no  other  than  annexaries  and  appurte- 
nances."— StrE.  Sandys:  State  q}  Religion. 

an-nex-a'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  annex;  suff.  -ation."] 
The  act  of  annexing;  the  state  of  being  annexed; 
anything  annexed. 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

I .  The  addition  of  any  document  or  writing  to  the 
end  of  one  which  is  already  in  existence.    The  join- 
ing "f  something  smaller  to  something  greater,  or 
something   loss    to    something    more    important. 
(Used    especially   of   the   addition   of   a    smaller 
country  to  a  greater,  as  the  proposed  annexation 
of  Canada  to  the  United  States.) 

'J.  Tho  addition  of  one  thing  to  another,  tho  thing 
added  being  joined  to  its  predecessor  by  the  bond 
of  logical  or  other  sequence. 

"  If  we  can  return  to  that  charity  and  peaceable  mind- 
edness  which  Christ  so  vehemently  recommends  to  us,  we 
hnvi'  His  own  promise  that  the  whole  body  will  be  full  of 
light,  Matt,  vi.,  that  all  other  Christian  virtues  will,  by 
way  of  concomitance  or  annexation,  attend  them." — 
Ild/i  i, 

II.  Technically: 

En-t.  /,«"';  The  appropriation  of  church  lands  to 
UK*  Crown  ;  also  the  vesting  of  a  privilege,  patrou- 
riL,'c  t'i  .r  example,  in  one  holding  a  certain  office. 

"  How  annexations  of  benefices  first  came  into  the 
Church,  whether  by  the  prince's  authority,  or  the  pope's 
license,  ia  a  very  great  dispute." — Aylijfe:  Parergon. 

"  The  Dean  of  Windsor,  by  an  ancient  annexation,  is 
patron  thereof."— £p.  Hall:  Specialities  »f  his  Life,  p.  27. 

annexatlonist,  s.  One  who  is  in  favor  of  an- 
nexation. 

an-nex  ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ANNEX,  r.] 
an-nex  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [ANNEX,  r.] 
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•f-an-nSx-ion  rxion^ksnun),s.    fin  Fr.  «/ 
fin,;  Sp.  an«rion.]     Annexation:  addition. 

"  It  is  necessary  to  engage  the  fears  of  men,  by  the 
amnaptom  "i  inch  penalties  us  will  overbalance  temporal 
pleasure."— Rogers. 

"  With  the  annexiotis  of  fair  gems  enrich'd 
Ami  (iHep-brniiiM  soimuts,  that  did  amplify 
Each  j-t one's  dear  nature,  worth  and  quality." 

an-nex  ion  1st,  «.  [Eng.  antte.cion;  -ist.] 
Tending  to  annexation. 

"...  with  the  mysterious  neutrality  of  Germany 
on  one,  and  the  aiinextontst  inclinations  of  Italy  on  the 
other  side  .  .  ."— Times,  Nov.  13,  1876. 

tan-nSx -ment,  «.  pKnt,'.  nmn-.i :  suff.  -menf] 
The  act  of  annexing,  tho  state  of  being  annexed; 
the  thing  annexed. 

"  When  it  falls, 

Each  small  annexment,  petty  consequence, 
Attends  the  boist'rous  ruin." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

an'-nl-cut,  an'-l-cut,  s.  [Native  term.  Canar- 
eso  annekattie,  anekatte.] 

"One  of  the  principal  anicuts  has  given  way.  and  the 
waters  have  swept  down  into  the  plain,  doing  enormous 
damage  to  the  crops."— Times,  Sept.  10,  1878. 

In  India:  A  dam  or  mole  built  across  a  river  to 
raise  tho  level  of  the  water  for  the  purposes  of  irri- 
gation t  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  also  with  the  view 
of  facilitating  navigation.  Such  an  annicut  was 
some  years  ago  constructed  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Godavery  River. 

an-nl  -hll-a-ble  (h  silent),  a.  [Eng  annihil- 
(ate);  -able.]  Capable  of  being  annihilated. 

an-nl  -hll-ate  (h  silent),  v.  t.  [In  Fr.  annihiler; 
Sp.  aniquilar;  Port,  anniquilar;  Ital.  annichilare. 
From  Lat.  annihilo:  ad— to,  andni7u7=nothing.] 

1.  To  reduce  to  non-existence  in  the  literal  sense 
of  the  word. 

"There  is  nothing  more  certain  in  nature  than  that  it 
is  impossible  for  any  body  to  be  utterly  annihilated;  but 
that  as  it  was  the  work  of  the  omnipotency  of  God  to 
make  somewhat  of  nothing,  so  it  requireth  the  like  om- 
nipotency to  turn  somewhat  into  nothing." — Lord  Bacon; 
Xat.  Hist.,  Cent.  !.,§  100. 

2.  To  reduce  anything  to  non-existence  by  dissolv- 
ing it  into  its  constituent  elements,  and  thus  de- 
stroying its  distinctive  character.    Thus  an  army  is 
annihilated  if  some  soldiers  belonging  to  it  are 
slain,  some  taken  prisoners,  and  the  remainder  so 
demoralized  that  they  have  scattered  in  all  direc- 
tions witli  no  intention  of  again  repairing  to  their 
standards. 

"He  proposed,  he  said,  first  to  annihilate  the  army  of 
Vaudemont." — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

3.  To  annul,  to  abolish,  to  destroy  the  force  of. 
"There  is  no  reason  that  any  one  commonwealth  should 

annihilate  that  whereupon  the  whole  world  has  agreed." 
— Hooker. 

4.  Fig. :  To  make  one  feel  as  if  blotted  out  of  ex- 
istence, as  by  severe  rebuke,  the  refusal  of  an  im- 
portant request,  &c.    (For  ex.  see  ANNIHILATING  as 
adj.) 

an-nl  -hll-ate  (h  silent),  a.  [ANNIHILATE,  i\] 
Reduced  to  nothing ;  null  and  void. 

*'.  .  .  then  you  do  repute  the  same  as  vain,  and  an- 
nihilate."— Oath  to  the  Statute  of  Succession,  A.  D.  1534. 

an-nl  -hll-a-ted  (h  silent),  pa.  par.  &  a.  [AN- 
NIHILATE, v.] 

"Annihilated  senates— Roman,  too, 
With  all  thy  vices,  for  thou  didst  lay  down 
With  an  atoning  smile  a  more  than  earthly  crown.'* 
Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  83. 

an-m  -hll-a-tlng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.  [ANNIHIL- 
ATE, v.] 

A.   &  B.    As  present  participle  tfr  adjective:    In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 
"If  they  must  mourn,  or  may  rejoice 
In  that  annihilation  voice." 

^        Byron:  The  Siege  of  Corinth,  24. 

C.  As  substantive:  The  act  of  blotting  out  of  ex- 
istence, either  by  reducing  to  nothingness,  or  by 
resolving  into  its  constituent  parts ;  the  state  of 
being  thus  blotted  out. 

".    .    .    for  spirits  that  live  throughout 
Vit.nl  in  every  part,  not  as  frail  man 
In  entrails,  heart  or  head,  liver  or  reins, 
Cannot  but  by  annihilating  die." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  vi. 

an-nl-hll-a'-tion  (h  silent), s.  [Lat.  annihilatio. 
In  Fr.  annihilation;  Sp.  tnu'if/dlacion;    Port,  anni- 
quilayao;  Ital.  annichilazione.] 
I.  The  act  of  blotting  out  of  existence— 
(1)  By  reducing  to  nothingness — 
"The  tempest  cometh:  Heaven  and  Earth  unite 
For  th^  <tuiiiliiliiti<m  of  all  life. 
Unequal  is  the  strife 
Between  our  strength  and  the  Eternal  Might!" 

Byrt>»:  Heaven  and  fatrth,  i.  8. 

Or  (2)  by  resolving  into  it-  constituent  elements. 
and  rendering  useless  for  the  purpose  to  effect 
which  these  were  combined. 


Anno  Domini 

II.  The  state  of  being  thus  blotted  out  of  exist- 
ence. 

"God  hath  his  influence  into  the  very  essence  of  things, 
without,  which  their  utter  annihilation  could  not  choose 
but  follow." — Ilookt't: 

T[  Blank  annihitation  =  comjy\ct.o  annihilation. 

"...  which  presents  not  the  too  fugitive  glimpses 
of  past  power,  but  its  blank  fijinihitatinn."—De  Oinnceu- 
Works  (ed.  1863),  vol.  ii.,  p.  118. 

an-ni-hil-a'-tion-lst,  «.  One  who  believes  in 
the  doctrine  of  man's  annihilation  at  death. 

an-ni'-hll-a-tfcr  (h  silent),  s.  [Eng.  annihilate; 
suffix  -or.]  One  who  or  that  which  annihilates. 
(In  the  latter  sense  chiefly  in  composition,  as 
snioke-annihilator.) 


,  s.  [Named  from  Cape  Ann,  in  North 
America.]  A  mineral  classed  by  Dana  in  his  Mica 
group.  Its  hardness  is  3 ;  sp.  gr.,  o"169 ;  color,  black ; 
streak,  dark-green.  Composition:  Silica,  37 '39  to 


quioxide   of   manganese,  magnesia,  &c.    At  Cape 
Ann  it  occurs  in  granite. 

*an-nlv  -el  ai§,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  anniw=a  year.] 
Chantry  priests,  whose  duty  it  was  to  say  private 
masses  at  particular  altars,  as  in  Exeter  Cathedral. 
They  were  called  also  annualais  and  chaplains. 

an-nl-vSr  -sar-I-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  anniversary ; 
suffix  -/;/.]  At  the  return  of  the  same  period  of  tne 
year;  annually. 

"A  day  was  appointed  by  public  authority  to  be  kept 
anniverxarily  sacred  unto  the  memory  of  that  deliverance 
and  victory."—  Bp.  Hall:  Kern.,  p.  312. 

an-nl-ver  -sar-jf,  a.  &s.  [In  Fr.  anniversaire ; 
Sp,  aniversario;  Port.  &  Ital.  anniversario.  From 
Lat.  anH("rersori«8=yearly,  annual;  anni=of  the 
year,  genit.  of  annws=the  "ear,  and  versum,  supine 
of  verto—io  turn.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Performed  in  a  year. 

"The  heaven  whirled  about  with  admirable  celerity, 
most  constantly  finishing  its  anniversary  vicissitudes."— 
Kay. 

2.  Recurring  once  a  year  at  a  stated  time ;  annual, 
yearly. 

Anniversary  services:  Services  held  on  annually 
recurring  days  to  commemorate  certain  occurrences 
which  happened  on  those  days,  or  are  associated 
with  them.  Most  congregations  of  recent  origin 
have  an  anniversary  service  to  commemorate  the 
day  on  which  their  church  was  opened.  The  name 
is  less  frequently  auplied  to  Good  Friday  Christinas 
Day,  and  similar  Christian  festivals. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  annually  recurring  day  on  which  some  nota- 
ble event  in  ecclesiastical,  in  national,  in  local,  or 
in  personal  history  took  place,  or  is  wont  to  be  cele- 
brated. 

"...  the  memory  of  the  rout  at  Allia,  kept  alive  by 
a  solemn  annirersary,  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple." — Lewis:  Early  Rom.  Hist.,  ch.  xiii.,  pt.  i.,  §  13. 

"  That  day  was  the  anniversary  both  of  William's  birth 
and  of  his  marriage." — Macatilay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.,  iz. 

"It  was  near  nine  in  the  evening  before  the  House 
rose.  The  following  day  was  the  30th  of  January,  tb* 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Charles  I." — Ibid.,  ch.  x. 

2.  The  celebration  which  takes  place  at  such  an- 
nually recurring  periods. 

"  Donne  had  never  seen  Mrs.  Drury,  whom  he  has  made 
immortal  in  his  admirable  anniversaries." — Dryden, 

II.  Technically.  Jn  the  Church  of  Rome:  An  office 
for  tho  souls  of  certain  deceased  persons,  which  is 
celebrated  onco  a  year,  but  which,  it  is  held,  ought 
to  bo  so  daily.  (Ayliffe:  Parergon.) 

*an'-nl -verse,  s.  [Lat.  anni,  genit.  of  annus=B 
year,  and  versus^ turning;  verto=to  turn.  Thw 
turning  of  a  year.]  An  anniversary. 

"...  filmll  an  anniverse 
Be  kept  with  ostentation  to  rehearse 
A  mortal  prince's  birthday,  or  repeat 
An  eighty-eight,  or  powder  plot's  defeat." 

llnl,'  "a  CiiriKtmuA  Day. 

an'-nlv-lte,  fi.  [Named  from  the  Anniver  valley 
in  the  Valais.J  A  mineral,  a  variety  of  Tetrahe- 
drite. 

an  -n6,  s.  [Lat.  Ablative  of  annus~a  year.] 
Anno  Domini.  In  the  year  of  the  Lord.  *.  e.. our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  time  is  fixed  by  the  calcu- 
lations of  Dionysius  Exignus,  which  are  erroneous* 
it  is  thought,  by  about  four  years.  [DIOXYSIAH 
ERA.]  (Usually  written  A.  D.} 

"Stadlin's  within: 

She  raises  all  your  midden  ruinous  storms 
That  shipwreck  barks,  and  team  up  growing  oaks. 
Flies  over  houses;  und  takes  Anno  Domini 
Out  of  a  rich  man's  chimney." 

Middleton:  Witch,  i.  2, 


btill,     boy;     pout,    jo~wl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f . 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -We,     -die,     <fcc.  —  bel,      del. 


Anno  Mundi 
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annuitant 


Anno  Mundi.  In  the  year  of  the  world.  (Usually 
written  A.  M.) 

f]  Since  Geology  has  proved  the  earth  to  have 
existed  infinitely  longer  than  was  once  believed, 
the  expression  Anno  Mundi,  in  the  old  sense,  has 
become  obsolete.  The  dates  which  it  furnishes  are 
now  known  not  to  have  even  approximated  to  the 
truth. 

an  ~n6-da-ted,  a. 

Heraldry :  Bowed,  cmbowed,  or  bent  like  the  let- 
ter S. 

an   no  don,  s.    [ANODON.] 

*an  -nols-an9e,  s.    [NUISANCE.] 

an-nom  -I-nate,  v.t.  [As  if  from  a  Lat. annomi- 
nor.]  To  name. 

an-nom-In-a -Won,  s.  [In  Fr.  annomination. 
From  Lat.  annominatio,  agnoniinatio ;  ad=to,  and 
nominations,  naming;  nomino=to  name;  nomen=a 
name.] 

1.  Alliteration.     The  use  of  several  words  begin- 
ning with  the  same  letter. 

"Giraldus  Cambrensis  speaks  of  annomination,  which 
he  describes  to  be  what  we  call  alliteration." — Tyrwhitt: 
Ess.  on  the  Lang,  of  Chaucer,  §  1,  n. 

2.  Rhet. .'  A  paronomasia,  a  pun.  The  using  of  two 
words  alike  or  nearly  alike  in  sound,  but  widely 
different  in  meaning.    A  very  feeble  kind  of  wit. 

"He  who  would  make  a  pun  would  pick  a  pocket." — Rev. 
Sydney  Smith. 

an-no'-na,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  The  year's  produce;  hence  the  necessaries  of 
life,  grain. 

"I*.  Minucius  was  appointed  prefect  of  the  annona,  with 
the  special  duty  of  providing  supplies  of  corn." — Lewis; 
Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xii.,  pt.  iv.,  §  59. 

2.  Bot.    [ANONA.] 

an'-nS-tate,  v.i.  [In  Fr.  annoter;  Port,  annotar; 
Ital.  annotare.  From  Lat.  anno(o=to  write  down, 
to  comment  upon.]  To  make  notes  or  comments 
upon  a  book  or  manuscript  or  other  composition. 

"Give  me  leave  to  annotate  on  the  words  thus." — Ilivet 
Oration,  p.  26. 

an-no-ta -Won,  s.  [In  Fr.  annotation;  Sp.  ano- 
tacion;  Port,  annotacao;  Ital.  annotazione.  From 
Lat.  annotatio=&  noting  down,  annotation:  aii=to, 
and  notatio=  a  marking,  a  noting;  noto  =  to  distin- 
guish by  a  mark ;  nota=a  mark.] 

1.  The  act  of  noting  anything  down. 

2.  The  thing  noted  down.  Generally  in  the  plural, 
signifying  notes,  comments,  or  scholia  on  a  pub- 
lished work  or  a  manuscript  writing,  of  which  the 
annotator  is  not  the  author. 

"  It  might  appear  very  improper  to  publish  annotat /OTIS 
without  the  text  itself  whereunto  they  relate." — Boyle. 

Med. :  The  first  symptoms  of  a  fever,  or  attack  of 
a  paroxysm. 

tan-no-ta  -Won-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  annotation ;  -ist.~\ 
One  who  annotates ;  an  annotator. 

"...  Mr.  Mede  hath  with  far  more  clearness  shewn, 
than  the  annotationists  of  the  new  way  have  discovered." 
—  Worthinyton:  Miscell.,  p.  58. 

an  -no-ta-t5r,  «.  JLat.  annotator=an  observer, 
remarker,  overseer.  In-  Fr.  annotateur;  Sp.  anota- 
dor;  Port,  annotador;  Ital.  annotatore.']  One  who 
makes  annotations;  a  scholiast,  a  commentator. 

"  I  have  not  that  respect  for  the  annotators  which  they 
generally  meet  with  in  the  world." — Felton:  On  the  Clas- 
sics. 

an-no-ta'-to'r-f,  o.  fEng.  annotator,  and  suff. 
-?/.  I  Containing  annotations. 

ari-n5t'-I-nous>  a.  [Lat.  annotinus—oi  a  year 
old;  from  annus=^&  year.1 

Bot.:  Yearly,  annual,  naving  the  growth  of  a 
year. 

an-n5t-t5,  an-not-ta.    [ARNOTTO.] 

an  nou  1196,  v.  t.  [Fr.  annoncer—to  proclaim; 
nonce=&  nuntio;  Sp.  anunciar;  Port,  annunciar ; 
Ital.  annunciare.  From  Lat.  nnnuncio  or  annuntio 
=to  announce,  to  proclaim:  <%5=to,  and  nuntio^to 
proclaim;  nuntius=a  messenger.]  [NuNTius.] 

1.  To  proclaim,  to  publish  r,.  news,  to  make  pub- 
licly known.  (Followed  by  the  objective  case  or  the 
intelligence  made  known,  or  by  a  clause  of  a  sen- 
tence introduced  by  that.) 

"  Of  the  Messiah  I  have  heard  foretold 
By  all  the  prophets;  of  thy  birth  at  length 
Announced  by  Gabriel  with  the  first  I  knew." 

Milton:  P.  R.,  bk.  ir. 

"  The  peal  of  a  musket  from  a  particular  half  moon  was 
th«  signal  which  announced  to  the  friends  of  the  House  of 
Stuart  that  another  of  their  emissaries  had  got  safe  up 
the  rock."— -Mocaufay.-  Hist.  Eng,t  ch.  xiii. 

f2.  To  give  forth  a  judicial  decision. 
"  Those,  mighty  Jove,  meantime,  thy  glorious  care, 
Who  model  nations,  publish  laws,  announce 
Or  life  or  death."—  Prior. 

an-n&un  $ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ANNOUNCE.] 

an  noun  $e-ment,  «.  [Eng.  announce;  -ment.~\ 
The  act  of  announcing;  the  state  of  being  an- 
nounced; the  news  proclaimed,  published,  made 
known,  or  declared. 


T[  Of  modern  introduction  into  the  language, 
announcing  having  been  the  term  formerly  em- 
ployed. 

"As  soon  as  Lewis  was  again  at  Marli,  he  repeated  to 
the  Court  assembled  there  the  announcement  which  he 
had  made  at  Saint  Germains."—  Macaulay:  Bist.  Eng., 
ch.  xxv. 

an-nou  n-cer,  s.    [Eng.  announce;  ~er.    In  Fr. 
annoHceur.j    One  who  announces.    (Cotgrave.) 
an-nou  n~9lng,  pr.  par.    [ANNOUNCE.] 
an-ndy',  *a-n6y  e,  *a-nol  e,  v.  t.    [Norm,  an- 
noyer,  fr.  neure  or  H«i're=to  hurt;  Fr.  ennuyer=to 
weary;  nuire=to  damage,  to  hurt;  Ital.  annoiare  = 
to  weary,  to  tire;   nuocere—to  hurt.     From  Lat. 
noceo=toharm  or  hurt.]    [NUISANCE,  Noxious.] 

1.  Lit.  Of  persons  or  other  conscious  beings:  To 
tease,  to  molest,  to  put  to  inconvenience,  to  trouble, 
to  inflict  vexation  upon. 

"  None  awenture,  for  wich  the  knyghtis  weire 
Anoit  all  at  the  abiding  thare." 

Lancelot  of  the  Laik  (ed.  Skeat).  bk.  i.,  350,  351, 
"  His  falous-chip  abasit  of  that  thing, 
And  als  therof  anoyt  was  the  king." 

Ibid.,  bk.  ii.,  2,243,  2,244. 

'* .  .  .  he  determined  not  yet  to  dismiss  them,  but 
merely  to  humble  and  annoy  them.'*—  Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  iv. 


2.  Fig.    Of  unconscious  existence : 
(a)  To  drive  or 


>r  toss  hither  and  thither. 
"  His  limbs  would  toss  about  him  with  delight. 
Like  branches  when  strong  winds  the  trees  annoy." 

Words  worth. 

(b)  To  harm,  to  injure. 

"Salamon  saith,  that  right  as  motthes  in  schepes  flees 
annoyeth  the  clothes,  and  the  smale  wormes  to  the  tre, 
right  so  annoyeth  sorwe  to  the  herte."— Chaucer. 

*an-n6"y',*an-no"y  e,s.  [From  the  substantive.] 
Annoyance.  (Obsolete,  except  in  poetry.) 

"  Councel  or  help;  and  therfor  telleth  me 
Al  your  annoy,  for  it  schal  be  secre." 

Chaucer;  C.  T.,  14,540,  14,541. 
"  And,  in  the  shape  of  that  young  boy, 
He  wrought  the  castle  much  annoy." 

Scott:  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Hi.  21. 

an-n<5y'-an9e,  s.   [Eng.  annoy;  -ance,] 

1.  The  act  of  annoying,  molesting,  or  teasing. 
"For  the  further  annoyance  and  terror  of  any  besieged 

place,  they  would  throw  into  it  dead  bodies."—  Wflkintt. 

2.  The   state   of  being    annoyed,    molested,    or 
teased. 

" .  .  .  a  government  which  has  generally  caused 
more  annoyance  to  its  allies  than  to  its  enemies." — Afocau- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

3.  That  which  annoys,  molests,  or  tease^. 

"  Prud.  Can  you  remember  by  what  means  you  find  your 
annoyances,  at  times,  as  if  they  were  vanquished?"— Ban- 
yan; P.  P.,  pt.  i. 

*an-n6y  e,  s.    [ANNOY.] 

an-n6y  ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ANNOY,  r.] 

an-no"y'-er,  s.  [Eng.  annoy;  -er.]  One  who  an- 
noys. 

*an-no"y  -fill,  *a-nol  -fill,  a.  [Eng.  annoy ; 
full.']  Eminently  capable  of  inflicting  annoyance. 

"  For  al  be  it  so,  that  al  tarying  be  anoff»l,  algates  it  is 
not  to  repreve  in  geving  of  jugement,  ne  in  vengeance 
taking,  when  it  is  suffisant  and  reasonable." — Chaucer: 
Melibeus. 

*an-no"y'-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [ANNOY,  u.] 

*an-n6y  nte,  v.  t.    [ANOINT.] 

*an-n6y" -ous,  *a-no"y'-ous,  a.  [Eng.  annoy; 
-Otts.]  Troublesome,  fitted  to  produce  annoyance. 

"Ye  han  cleped  to  your  conseil  a  gret  multitude  of 
people,  fnl  chargeaut  and  ful  anoyous  for  to  here." — 
Chaucer:  Melibeus. 

an  -ntl-al,  a.  &  s.  [In  Fr.  annuel;  Sp.  anual; 
Port,  annual;  Ital.  annuale.  From  Lat.  annualis 
=a  year  old;  annus=a  year.  "  Annus  was  synony- 
mous with  annulus,  and  originally  meant  a  ring  or 
circle,  like  circus  and  circulus."  (Lewis:  Astron. 
of  the  Ancients,  ch.  i.,  §3.)  The  old  form  of  annus 
wasamnu*,  as  in  solemnis.  (Key:  Philol,  Essays, 
1868,  p.  260).] 

A.  -4s  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Requiring  just   a   year  to   finish;    performed 
exactly  in  a  year. 

"That  waits  thy  throne,  as  through  thy  vast  domain, 
Annual,  along  the  bright  ecliptic  ro«d." 

Thomson;  Seasons;  Summer. 

2.  Occurring  or  returning  every  year. 

"To  Castile  came  the  annual  galleons  laden  with  the 
treasures  of  America." — Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

3.  Fulfilling  its  function  and  running  its  course; 
or  being  born,  living  and  dying  within  a  period  often 
falling  short  of.  but  in  no  case  exceeding,  a  year. 
(See  II.  3,  and  B.I.) 

"  Every  tree  may,  in  some  sense,  be  said  to  be  an  ann»a/ 
plant,  both  leaf,  flower,  and  fruit  proceeding  from  the 
coat  that  was  superinduced  over  the  wood  the  last  year." 
— Ray. 


r  The  Old  English  word  which  annual  partly 
displaced  when  it  came  into  the  language  was 
yearly.  (Barnes:  Early  English,  p.  104.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astronomy : 

Annual  Equation.  [EQUATION.] 
Annual  Parallax.  [PARALLAX.] 
Annual  Variation.  [VARIATION.] 

2.  Botany  and  Gardening  : 

(a)  Annual  leaves,  called  also  deciduous  leaves. 
are  those  which  fall  in  the  autumn,  as  those  of 
most  of  our  common  trees.    (Lindley.) 

(b)  Annual  rings:     Concentric  rings  or  circles 
seen  when  exogenous  stems  are  cut  across  trans- 
versely.   Though  generally  indicating  annual  ad- 
ditions to  the  woody  growth,  yet  there  are  rare  and 
abnormal  cases  in  which  a  tree  may  produce  two  of 
them  in  a  year. 

(c)  Annual  plants,    [B.  1.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Or d.  Lang.     Botany  and  Gardening :    A  plant 
which  is  sown,  grows  up,  flowers,  sheds  its  seeds, 
and  dies,  all  within  the  compass  of  one  year,  or, 
more  probably,  of  the  portion  of  the  year  extending 
from  spring  to  autumn. 

"  Now  is  the  time  to  procure  and  sow  (under  glass)  the 
seeds  of  all  the  choicest  annuals.  .  .  .  Asters  of 
varieties,  balsams,  zinnias,  and  stocks  are  quite  indis- 
pensable."— Hortic.  Record,  March  1,  1877. 

2.  A  book  published  only  once  a  year,  and  prob- 
ably about  Christmas. 

IT  See  also  ANNUEL. 

*an'-nu-al-ai§,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  annual."]  The  same 
as  ANNIVELAIS  (q.  v.). 

an'-nii-al-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  annual;  -ist.]  One  who 
edits  or  writes  in  an  annual. 

an'-nu-al-ly4,  adv.  [Eng.  annual;  -ly.~\  Year 
by  year,  every  year. 

"  .  .  .  an  army  for  which  Parliament  would  annu- 
ally  frame  a  military  code,  .  .  .  "—Macaulay;  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

*an'-nu-ar-,yc,  a.  [In  Fr.  annuaire;  Port,  an 
nuario=a  book  published  once  a  year.]  Annual. 

"Supply  anew 
With  annuary  cloaks  the  wandering  Jew." 

John  Hall:  Poems,  p.  10. 

*an'-nu-$l,  *an'-u-ell.  s.  [Fr.  annue*=annnal.7 
A  mass  to  be  said  annually,  or  the  money  to  pay  for 
it.  [ANNAL.A.2.] 

"  To  hauen  hir  to  our  hous  and  henten  gif  y  mighte 
An  Anuell  for  myn  owen  [vse]  to  helpen  to  clothe." 
Pierce  the  Plotcmanrs  Crede  (ed.  Skeat),  413,  414. 

*an'-nu-el-ler,  s.  [From  Fr.  annueZ=:annual.J 
A  priest  who  sings  anniversary  masses  for  persons 
deceased. 

"In  London  was  a  prest  annueller 
That  therein  dwelled  hade  many  a  year." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,940. 

an-nu -I-tant,  s.  [Eng.  annuity;  -ant.']  One 
who  receives  or  is  entitled  to  receive  an  annuity. 

"As  the  annuitants  dropped  off,  their  annuities  were 
to  be  divided  among  the  survivors,  till  the  number  of 
survivors  was  reduced  to  seven." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.t 
ch.  xix. 

The  term  Annuity  properly  signifies  a  sum  of 
money  payable  annually,  for  a  certain  length  of 
time,  or  forever;  and  implies  pensions,  salaries, 
rents,  and  so  on. 

A  Certain  Annuity  is  one  payable  for  a  specifi 
length  of  time. 

A  Perpetual  Annuity  is  one  that  is  to  contin 
forever. 

A  Contingent  Annuity  is  one  whose  beginning  __ 
termination  depends  on  some  contingent  event — as 
the  birth  or  death  of  a  person. 

An  Annuity  in  Arrears  is  one  whoso  payments 
have  not  been  made  when  due,  but  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate with  interest. 

The  Amount  of  an  annuity  in  arrears,  is  the  sum 
of  all  the  payments  due,  and  the  interest  thereon. 

The  Present  Worth  of  an  annuity  is  such  a  sum 
as  would  amount  to  its  final  value,  at  the  given 
rate,  for  the  given  time. 

To  find  the  Amount  of  an  annuity  in  arrears  at 
Simple  Interest: 

Multiply  the  annuity  by  the  number  of  payments 
due,  and  to  the  product  add  the  ANNUAL  interest 
on  the  several  payments. 

Find  the  amount  of  an  annual  salary  of  $1,000,  in 
arrears  for  5  years,  at  6  per  cent,  simple  interest? 

Ans.,  $5,600. 

Sum  of  5  payments,$l,000=$5,000 
Int.  on  $1,000  for  ten  years  =    600 

Amount,  $5,600 

The  first  payment  becomes  duo  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  consequently  draws  interest  for  4  years ; 
the  second  payment  for  3  years ;  the  third  for  'i 
years,  and  trie  fourth  for  1  year.  Now 
years'  interest  equals  10  years'  interest. 
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an  nu  -I-t$f,  s.  [Fr.  annuite";  Gcr.  annuit&t, 
from  Lat.  <i)iiina=fi  year.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  :  A  fixed  sum  of  money 
paid  yearly. 

tfperitilly:  A  yearly  allowance. 

"He  was  generally  known  to  be  the  son  of  one  earl,  and 
brother  to  another,  who  supplied  his  expense  beyond 
what  his  annuity  from  his  father  would  bear."—  Claren- 
don. 

Law:  Under  the  Roman  law  annuities  were  some- 
times granted  by  will,  the  obligation  of  paying 
tluim  being  imposed  upon  the  heir.  Borrowers  in 
the  Middle  Agos  were  frequently  obliged  to  grant 
annuities  in  lieu  of  interest,  the  exaction  of  which 
by  creditors  was  forbidden  as  usury  ;  and  the  prac- 
tice received  the  Papal  sanction  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

an-nul',  v.  t,    [In  Fr.  annuler:  Sp.  anular;  Port. 
annullar;  Ital.  annullare;  Eccles.  Lat.  annullo; 
from  <ut  = 
none.] 

*1.  To  reduce  to  nothing.  (Used  of  persons  as 
well  as  things.) 

"  Truly  the  like  yt  han  might  to  do  good,  and  done  it 
not,  y*1  crown  of  worship  shall  be  take  from  hem,  with 
shame  shall  they  be  annulled."  —  Chaucer  .-  Test  oj  Love, 
bk.  iii. 

"  Light,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me  is  extinct, 
And  all  her  various  objects  of  delight 
Annttlt'd,  which  might  in  part  my  grief  have  eased." 
Milton:  Samson  Agonistes. 

2.  To  abrogate,  to  make  void,  repeal,  nullify,  or 
abolish  a  law,  a  legal  decision,  an  obligation,  ar- 
rangement, or  a  custom  deriving  its  validity  from 
constituted  authority  ;  also  to  nullify  a  gift,  grant, 
or  promise  by  whomsoever  made. 

"...  that  he  should  assume  the  power  of  annulling 
some  judgments  and  some  statutes.  "—Macaulay,-  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

"  How  in  an  hour  the  power  which  gave  annuls 
Its  gifts,  transferring  fame  as  fleeting  too." 

Byron:  Ch.  Har.,  iii.  18. 

".  .  .  all  subsisting  debts  shall  be  forthwith  annulled, 
and  all  insolvent  debtors,  reduced  to  slavery  by  their 
creditors,  shall  be  liberated.*—  Lewis  .-  Early  Rom.  Hist., 
ch.  xii.,  pt.  i.,  §  16. 

an  -nu-lar,  a.  [Fr.  annulaire;  from  Lat.  annu- 
laris  or  anu/ari#=  pertaining  to  a  signet  ring  ;  annu- 
ht»OTanuhta=&  ring.]  In  the  form  of  a  ring;  ringed  ; 

wearing   a   ring,  as  annular  finger.     (  Beaumont  ; 
Psyche,  50.) 

1.  Min.   An  annular  crystal  is  a  hexagonal  prism 
with  six,  or  an  octagonal  prism  with  eight,  mar- 
ginal faces  disposed  in  a  ring  about  it«  base!  or  ono 
or  other  of  these  prisms  truncated  on  all  its  ter- 
minal edges, 

2.  Astron.     An  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  an 
eclipse  in  which  the  whole  of  the  moon    is  seen 
upon  the  sun's  disc.    The 

moon,  however,  in  certain 
positions  being  too  small  to 
cover  the  disc,  the  sun  ap- 
pears in  a  form  more  or  less 
resembling  a  ring.  At  other 
times  the  moon  is  so  situ- 
ated as  to  be  able  to  pro- 
duce a  total  eclipse  of  the 

froater  luminary. 
Herschel:  Astron.,  fit  h  oil.. 
1858,  §  425.)  An  annular  neb- 
ula is  a  nebula  of  a  form 
nugestiveof  a  ring.  Such 
nebula  exist,  but  are  among 
the  rarest  objects  in  the 
heavens.  A  nebula  of  this 


Annulet. 


Annular  Eclipse. 


character  has  been  resolved  by  Lord  Rosse's  power- 
ful telescope  into  a  multitude  of  minute  stars,  with 
filaments  of  stars  adhering  to  the  edges.  (Ibid,. 
10th  od.,§  875.) 

3,  Anat. :  Any  portion  of  the  human  frame  which 
approaches  the  form  of  a  ring. 

"That  they  might  not  in  bending  the  arm  or  leg  rise 
up,  he  has  tied  1  hem  to  the  bones  by  unnnlttr  ligaments." 
— Cheyne. 

Annular  protuberance:  The  same  as  the  Pons 
Varolii,  It  is  called  also  the  Isthmus  encephali, 
and  the  Nodus  encephnli. 

4.  Arch.    Annular  vault:    A   vaulted    roof   sup- 
ported on  circular  walls. 

an'-nu-lar  \f,  adv.  [Ens. annular ;  -ly.~\  Inthe 
form  of  a  ring. 

an  -nu-lar-y*,  a.  [Lat.  annularis,  annularim.] 
In  the  form  of  a  ring  or  rings. 

"Because  continual  respiration  is  necessary,  the  wind- 
pipe is  made  with  >ttm>tlnm  cartilages,  that  the  sides  of  it 
may  not  flag  and  fall  together," — Kay. 

an-nu-la'-tjji,,  s.  pi,  [From  Lat.  annulatus,  or 
anw/a/ws=furnished  with  a  ring ;  annulua  or  anulus 
=a  ring.]  A  class  of  annulose  animals — tho  same 
which  was  called  by  Cuvier  the  Annelida.  [ANNE- 
LIDA.] 
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an  nu-late,  an -nu-la-tSd,  a.  [See  ANNULATA.] 

I.  Ord.   Lang.:    Furnished   with   rings,  or  made 
of  a  series  of  rings ;  marked  with  ring-like  furrows 
or  depressions. 

"This  group  [of  antelopes]  is  distinguished  by  having 
heavy,  thick,  annulated  home."— Penny  Cycl.,  ii.  89. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  ZooL :     Pertaining    to     the    class    Annulata, 
Cuvier's  Annelida,  or,  like  them,  having  the  body 
formed  of  a  series  of  rings. 

2.  Bot.:   Ringed,  surrounded  by  elevated  or  de- 
pressed bands ;  as  the  roots  of  some  plants  or  the 
cupulae  of  several  oaks. 

3.  Her,:   Having  a  ring  or  annulet.     (Used  spe- 
cially of  a  cross  with  its  extremities  thus  fretted.) 

an-nfc-la'-tion,  s.  [  From  Lat.  annulatus  = 
ringed.] 

Bot.t  <&c. :  A  ring  or  circle. 

an'-nu-lSt,  s.  [In  Fr,  annelet;  Ital.  aneletto; 
from  Lat.  annulua  or  anulus=a  ring.] 

I.  Architecture: 

1.  A  small  fillet,  one  of  several  I 
encircling  the  capital  of  a  Doric 

column,  just  under  the  ovolo  or 
echinus,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion. They  are  also  called  fillets 
and  listels.  Their  number  varied, 
being  three,  four,  or  five,  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  architect. 

2.  A  narrow   flat  molding  com- 
mon to  other  parts  of  the  column 
which  it  encircles. 

II.  Her, :  A  ring  borne  on  an  es- 
cutcheon. (In  heraldic  descriptions 
the  color  of  tho  annulet  must  al- 
ways bo  expressed.) 

*(o)  Formerly  it  stood  as  the 
symbol  of  nobility  and  jurisdiction, 
being  the  gage  of  the  royal  favor 
and  protection.  (See  ANNULUM  ET 
BACTJLUM.) 

(b)  Now  it  is  the  mark  of  dis- 
tinction which  the  fifth  son  in  a 
family  bears  on  his  coat  of  arms. 

an-nu-let'-t^,  a.  [Eng.  annulet;  -w.]  Pertain- 
ing to  an  annulet;  annulated,  or  ringed.  (Gloss,  of 
Arch.) 

an-nul'-la-ble,  a.  [Eng.  annul;  •able.'}  Capa- 
ble of  being  annulled,  repealed,  or  abrogated. 

an-nul'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  annul;  -ment.~]  The  act 
of  annulling. 

an-nu-161  -dgi,  a.  pi.  [Lat.  annulusoT  anulus=a 
ring:  and  eidos=form,  appearance.]  In  Professor 
Huxley's  classification,  one  of  the  eight  primary 
groups  into  which  ho  divides  the  Animal  Kingdom. 
He  places  if.  between  the  Annulosa  and  the  In- 
fusoria. Ho  includes  under  it  (1)  tho  Trematoda, 
or  Flukes;  (2)  the  Toeniada,  or  Tape- worms  and 
Bladder-worms;  (3)  the  Turbellaria :  (4)  the  Acan- 
thocephala ;  (5)  the  Nematoidea,  or  Thread-worms ; 
and  (6)  the  Botdf era,  or  Wheel  Animalcules.  But 
he  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  the  Annuloidn 
will  require  ultimately  to  be  merged  in  the  Mol- 
lusca. 

an-nu-16'-sa,  s*pL  [Lat.  annulus  or  anulus= 
a  ring.  A  sub-kingdom  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  cor- 
responding with  Curler's  Articulata.  The  word  Ar- 
ticitlata,  signifying  jointed,  is  not  a  sufficiently  dis- 
tinctive term,  for  the  Vortebratod  animals  are  also 
jointed,  A  nnulosa,  signifying  ringed,  is  decidedly 
better,  for  tho  animals  ranked  under  this  sub-king- 
dom have  their  skeleton,  which  is  external,  com- 
posed of  a  series  of  rings.  They  are  divided  into 
rhretognatha,  Annelida,  Crustacea,  Arachnida,  My- 
riapoda,  and  Insecta,  these  classes  being  ranged  in 
an  ascending  order.  Tho  last  four  are  farther 
grouped  together  under  the  designation  Arthropoda 
(q.  v.). 

tan-nu-16  -sans,,  s.  fpl.  [ANNULOSA.]  An  Eng- 
lish term  corresponding  to  the  Latin  Annulosa 
(q.v.). 

an-nu-16  se,  a.    [ANNULOSA.] 

1.  Gen.:  Ringed. 

2.  Spec. :  Pertaining  to  animals  of  the  sub-king- 
dom Annulosa. 

"The  body  is  always  divided  into  rings  or  transverse 
joints;  from  which  circumstance  naturalists  have  agreed 
to  call  them  annulose  or  ringed  animals." — Sioainson  # 
Shuckard:  Hist,  and  Classif.  of  Insects  (1840),  p.  1. 

an'-nu-lum  et  bac'-u-lum,  etc.  sing,  of  two  Lat. 
substantives  with  copulative  ot.  They  are  in  the  ac- 
cusative because  tho  preposition  per  is  understood. 
!Lat.  =  (by  means  of )  a  ring  and  a  staff  orcrosier.] 
ANNULUS.]  A  ring  and  pastoral  staff  or  crosier 
ormprly  delivered  by  kings  to  bishops  on  their 
election.  Those  were  designed,  it  was  said,  to  con- 
fer tho  temporalities  annexed  to  tho  spiritual  office: 
but  Pope  Gregory  VII.  and  his  successors  contended 
that  tho  symbols  adopted  were  not  those  of  sec- 
ular, but  of  sacred  office.  The  papal  views  on  the 
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subject  ultimately  prevailed ;  and  the  Emperor 
Henry  VM  with  tno  other  European  sovereigns, 
agreed  to  confer  investitures  not  per  annulum  et 
ixirnlunij  but  per  sceptrum.  by  tho  scepter,  the  un- 
doubted symbol  of  temporal  authority. 
an'-nH-lus  (plur.  an -nu  II),  s.  [Lat.=a  ring.] 

I.  Bot.:    (1)    The    thickened    longitudinal   ring 
which  partially  surrounds  the  sporangia  of  ferns. 
(Lindler/.)    (2)  The  elastic  external  ring  with  which 
tli-j  brim  of  the  sporangium  in  mosses  is  furnished. 
(Ibid.)      (3)  That  part  of  tho  veil  in  fungi  which, 
remaining  next  to  the  btipes,  surrounds  it  like  a 
loose  collar.    (Ibid.) 

II.  Anatomy: 

1.  Gen, :  Anything  resembling  a  ring. 

*'  They  [the  horns  of  the  Nyl-ghau  ( Ant  Hope  picta)"}  arc 
perfectly  smooth  and  without  annul  i." — Penny  Cycl.,  ii.75. 

2.  Technically.    Annulus   ovalis:   A  thick  fleshy 
ring  nearly  surrounding  the  fossa  ovalis,  a  depres- 
sion on  the  middle  of  the  septum  in  the  right  auri- 
cle of  the  heart. 

III.  Astron.:  The  "ring"  of  light  left  during  a 
solar  eclipse,  when  the  sun's  disc  is  almost  covered 
by  the  dark  body  of  the  moon.    [ANNULAR,  2.] 

".  .  .  an  annular  eclipse,  a  phenomenon  to  which 
much  interest  is  attached  by  reason  of  some  curious  opti- 
cal phenomena  first  observed  by  Mr.  Baily  at  the  moments 
of  the  forming  and  breaking  of  the  tumulus,  like  beads  of 
light  alternating  with  black  thready  elongations  of  the 
moon's  limb,  known  by  the  name  of  'BaiJy's  beads.'" — 
Hrnchel:  Astron.,  10th  ed.  (1869),  g  425. 

an-nu'-mer-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  annumero  =  to  count 
out  to,  to  pay ;  ad=to,  and  numero=to  number.}  Sb 
add  a  number  to  a  former  one. 

an-nu-mer-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  annumeratio  or 
adnumeratiOt  from  an  numero.  ]  Addition  to  a 
former  number. 

An-nun  ~9l-ade, ».    [Fr.] 

Church  Hist. :  A  religious  order  of  women  founded 
by  Queen  Jane  of  FrancCj  wife  of  Lewis  XII.,  and 
confirmed  by  the  Pope  in  1501  and. 1517.  It  was 
called  also  tho  order  of  the  ten  virtues  or  delights 
of  tho  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  designed  to  honor  these 
with  beads  and  rosaries. 

tan-nun'-§I-atet  -fan-nun  -tl-ate   (tl  as  shl), 

v.  t.  [In  Sp.  anunciar.  From  Lat.  annuntio,  an- 
nuncio :  ad=tot  andnun(io— to  announce;  nunrius= 
a  messenger.] 

1.  Gen.;  To  announce;  to  proclaim  tidings  of  an 
important  character. 

"Let  my  death  be  thus  annunciated  and  shewn  forth 
till  I  come  to  judgement." — Bp.  Bull;  Corrupt,  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

2.  .s'peo.:   To  announce,  as  the  angel  did  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  that  she  was    about  to  become  the 
mother  of  the  long-promised  Messiah. 

"  There  should  he  see  his  blessed  Saviour's  conception 
annuntiated  by  the  angel,  March  25."— Up:  ••  Hall:  Rem., 
p.  33. 

"...  they  who  did  annunciate  unto  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin the  conception  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  .  .  .*'— 
Pearson  on  the  Creed,  Art.  9. 

tan-nun '-$I-a-ted,  fan-nun'-tl-a-ted,  *£n- 
niin-$I-ate  (tl  as  shl),  pa.  par.  &  a.  [ANNUM- 

TIATE.] 

'•Lo  Sampson,  whiche  that  was  annunciate, 
By  thange),  long  er  his  nativite." 

Chaucer.-  C.  T.,  15,501-2. 

an-nun-c,I-a'-tion,  s,  [In  Fr.  annonciation;  Sp. 
anunciacion;  Ital.  annum iazi one.  From  Lat.  an- 

iii'ittititio,  annunciatio.] 

I.  Gen, :  Announcement;  promulgation  of  import- 
ant tidings. 

"The  annunciation  of  the  Gospel."— Hammond's  Ser- 
mons, p.  573. 

II.  Specially : 

1.  The  announcement  by  tho  angel  to  the  Virgin 
that  she  was  about  to  become  the  mother  of  the 
Divine  Saviour. 

"  And  the  angel  came  unto  her  and  said,  Hail  thoil  that 
art  highly  favored,  the  Lord  is  with  thee,  blessed  art  thou 
among  women.  .  .  .  Fear  mot,  Mary;  for  thou  hant 
found  favor  with  God,  and  behold  thou  shalt  conceive  in 
thy  womb,  and  bring  forth  a  son,  and  shalt  call  his  name 
Jesus."— Luke  ii.  27-31. 

"  Upon  the  day  of  tho  Annunciation,  or  Lady-day,  medi- 
tate on  the  incarnation  of  our  blessed  Saviour;  and  so 
upon  all  the  festivals  of  the  year." — Bp,  Taylor, 

"The  most  prevalent  of  these  was  the  year  commencing 
on  the  festival  of  the  Amuuutatttm  or  the  Virgin,  or 
Lady-day,  March  25,  which  was  generally  used  in  England 
from  the  15th  century  till  the  abolition  of  the  old  style"  in 
1752."— Lewis:  Astron.  of  the  Ancients,  chap,  i,,  §  6. 

2.  An  appellation  given  by  the  Jews  to  a  portion 
of  the  Passover  ceremonies. 

Annunciation-day,  s.  Tho  25th  of  March,  the 
day  on  which  tho  Episcopal  and  Romish  churches 
celebrate  the  angel's  annunciation  ot  the  Saviour's 
approaching  birth  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  is  called 
also  Lady-day. 


btfil,     bdy;     pout,    J<5wl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     £em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenopkon,     ejist.    ph  =  t. 
-cian,      -tian  -  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zfcun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shuB.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  b«l,      del. 
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an-nun  -9!  a-tor,  *.  [In  ItaL  annunziatore ; 
from  Lat.  aitnutittittor.} 

1.  Gen.:  One  who  announces. 

"  ,  .  .  appeal  to  Moses  and  the  prophets  as  annun- 
ciator.* of  the  death  of  Jesus." — Strauss;  Life  of  Jesus 
(Trans).  1846),  §  107. 

*2.  Eccles. :  An  officer  in  the  church  at  Constan- 
tinople \vh,>.-<-  <lmy  it  was  to  inform  the  people  of 
the  festivals  about  to  be  celebrated. 

:l.  Electrical :  An  apparatus  for  announcing  a  call 
from  one  room  to  another.  Used  very  largely  in 
hotels. 

an  nun  -?1  a  tor-?,  a.  [Eng.  annunciator;  -*/.] 
Containing  an  announcement ;  giving  intelligence. 

an  -nus,  s.  [Lat.]  A  year.  The  ablative  anno 
occurs  in  such  expressions  as  Anno  Mundi,  con- 
tracted A.  M.  =  in  the  year  of  the  world;  Anno 
Domini,  contracted  A.  D.  =  in  the  year  of  our  Lord. 

Scotch  Law.  Annus  deltberandi  (a  year  for  delib- 
erating) :  A  year  allowed  an  heir  to  deliberate 
whether  or  not  he  will  enter  on  possession. 

a-nfi'-?,,  s.  [A  name  found  in  the  MSS.  of  Gov- 
ernor Loten.J  A  sub-genus  of  ruminating  animals 
provisionally  placed  by  Col.  Hamilton  Smith  under 
Antilope.  The  typical  species  is  tho  A.  depressi- 
cornis,  a  quadruped  resembling  a  small  buffalo, 
found  gregariously  in  the  mountains  of  the  Island 
of  Celebes. 

a,  n6  -bi-um,  s.  [Gr.  <in<>=up,  upward,  .  .  . 
aloft ;  6 too = to  live.  I  A  genus  of  beetles  belonging 
to  the  family  Ptinio*.  It  contains  tho  well-known 
Death-watch  insects,  A.striatum,A.tesselat'um,&c. 

an-6-ca-thar  -tic,  a.  [Gr.  ano=up,  upward,  and 
kathartiko8~(\)  fit  for  cleansing,  (2)  purgative; 
Jcathairo=to  purify,  to  cleanse;  /cal/iaro£=clean, 
pure.]  Purging  upward  ;  emetic. 

*an-6-Cy;s'-ti,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  ano=up,  upward,  and 
fcttjtfia=bladder.]  An  old  division  of  Echinidee,  com- 
prising those  species  which  have  th«  vent  on  the 
dorsal  surface.  The  others  were  Plmirocysti,  with 
the  vent  marginal ;  and  Calocysti,  with  the  vent  on 
the  under  surface.  Fleming  divided  tho  Anocysti 
iuto  two  sections :  (1)  Vent  ventral,  in  the  axis  of 
the  body;  genera,  Cidara,  Echinus,  Clypeus.  (2) 
Vent  lateral,  above  the  margin;  genera,  Cassidula 
aiid  NucleoliteK. 

an  6'de,  s.  [Gr.  anodos=a.  way  up;  una=up,  and 
hodm  =a  way,  a  road.] 

Electrolysis:  The  name  given  by  Faraday  to  what 
is  nllod  by  Daniell  the  zincode,  and  by  various 
other  writers  the  positive  pole  of  an  electric  bat- 
tery; or,  more  precisely,  the  "way  "  or  path  by 
which  the  eloctric  current  passes  out  and  enters 
tho  electrolyte  on  its  way  to  the  other  pole.  It  is  a 

Slalinum  plate  occupying  the  same  place  in  the 
ocomposing  <• -11  that  a  zinc  plate  does  in  an 
ordinary  crtll  of  a  battery.  Tho  other  plate  corre- 
sponding to  Hie  second  platinum  one  in  an  ordinary 
coll  is  called  by  Faraday  tho  cathotle  or  kathode,  by 
Daniell  the  platinode,  and  by  many  other  writers 
tho  negative  pole.  At  tho  positive  pule  appears  ono 
element  of  tlio  decomposed  body  called  anione,  and 
at  tlio  negative  the  other  element  tormed  katione. 
[  KATHODE.] 

an-o-don,  tan  5  don -ta,  x.  [Gr.  auodmtn, neut. 
ftiiig.;  and  anadanta,  nout.  plur.  of  anort<ms=tooth- 
less  :  an,  priv.,  and  orfmu,  geuit.  odtmfrw^a  tooth.] 

1.  A  genus  of  fresh-water  molluscs  belonging  to 
the  family   Onionidie,  or  Nai'dcs.      The    ordinary 
Bullish  name  of  thorn  is  Swan-mussel.  Woodward, 
in  isTil,  estimated  the  known  recent  species  at  fifty, 
inn!  those  found  in  «  fossil  state  nt  five,  the  latter 
from  tho  Eocene  formation.    Tate  raises  the  former 
number  to  100,  and  the  latter  to  eight.     A.cyrjiirus 
is  Iho  river-mussel. 

2.  A  genus  of  .-erpents  destitute  of  toeth.    They 
iMtinn  ;  to  the  family  Dasypeltidee.   One  species,  tho 
Jtu  itfueltis  scaltra,  or  Rougli  Anodon,  feeds  on  eggs, 
which  it  sucks.    It  is  found  in   Southern  Africa. 
(IVnwl:   Nat.  //i.,-/.,  p.  135.) 

an  5-dyne,  s.  &  a.  [In  Fr.  anatlin;  Sp..  Port.. 
&  Kal.  anoric*n«>.  From  Gr.  anddunOa~lX&0  from 
pain  ;  an,  priv.,  and  odune=gricf,  pain.j 

A.  An subxtantitje : 

1.  Afed.:    A    modicino    which     alleviates     pain, 
th<ni^h,  if  given    in    too   large   doses,  it  induces 
itnpor. 

*  Garrod  arranges  anodynes  witli  narcotics  and 
sojvu'iiirs  t.  lire  t  her,  thus:  ('lass  II.  Medicines 
wh  isu  principal  effects  are  upon  the  nervous  -y-- 
t.-in.  Sub-class  1.  Medicines actingespecially upon 
Hi-*  br;tiu  proper;  but  probably  also  upon  other 

Jrtittus  of  tho  central  nervous  system.    Order  1. 
xhihirants.    Ordnr   '£.    Narcotics,  Anodynes,  and 
Soporifics.    OrderS.  Anaesthetics.    Opium  is  sopor- 
ific and  anodyne;  while  belladonna  is  anodyne  and 

2.  /'V/. ;  Anything  designed  to  mitigate  tin-  , 
produced  by  tho  consciousness  of  guilt;  an  opiate 
lor  the  conscience. 

"Ho  had  at  his  command  an  immense  dispensary  of 
an<ntyne.*  for  wounded  consciences." — JSacautay:  Ili*t. 
Kny.,  chap.  vi. 
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B.  .1  .-t  "tlj'-rtiri. •:  Mitigating  or  assuaging  pain. 
"...     whilst  anodyne,  emollient,  or  gently  laxative 

enemata  should  be  administered."— Dr.  Joseph  Browne; 
Cyclop.  Pract.  Med.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  '£&. 

an'-6-dy-nouS,  o.  [Gr.  anndunos=(l)  free  from 
pain;  (2)  mitigating  pain.]  Having  the  qualities 
of  an  anodyne;  mitigating  pain  of  body,  or  stilling 
inquietude  of  mind.  (Coles.) 

*a-n8g  .  a.  [A.  S.  fjenttf/,  genoh  =  sufficiently, 
abundantly,  enough.]  [ENOUGH.] 

"It  adde  listed  longe  anog." 

Story  of  dVii.  and  Exod.  (ed.  Skeat),  bOO. 

*a-no~i  e,  v.  t.    [ ANNOY,  v.] 

*a-n61  e,  s.    [ANNOY,  «.] 

*a-noT-ful,  a.    [ANNOYFUL.] 

a-no  -Ine.  a.  [ANOA.]  Pertaining  to  the  Anoa 
fq.  v.).  In  Griffith's  Cuvier  the  last  subdivision  of 
Antilope  is  called  the  Anoine  group.  [QrtyUh't 
Cuvier,  vol.  iv.,  p.  292.) 

an-6Tnt,  *an-6~y  nte,  *an-n6y  nte,  v.  t.  [Fr. 
oindret  pa.  par.  oint.  In  Sp.  &  Port.  tWfffr.  untar; 
Ital.  ugnere.  From  Lat.  unyo  or  unguo.\ 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  pour  oil  upon.    This  may  be — 
(1.)  For  purposes  not  specially  sacred. 

'•But  thou,  when,  thou  fastest,  anoint  thine  head,  and 
wash  thy  face."— Matt.  vi.  17. 

1,2.)  For  sacred  purposes y  and  specially  for  conse- 
cration of  a  person, place,  or  /////<;/.  Under  the  Old 
Testament  economy  this  was  done  in  the  case — 

(a)  Of  Jewish  priests. 

"Then  shaltthou  take  the  anointing  oil,  and  pour  it 
upon  his  [Aaron's]  head,  and  anoint  him." — Exod.  xziz.  7. 

(6)  Of  Jewish  and  other  kings. 

"Samuel  also  said  unto  Saul,  The  Lord  sent  me  to 
nnviitt  thee  to  be  king  over  his  people,  over  Israel." — 
1  Stim.  rv.  1. 

"...  and  when  thou  comest,  anoint  Hazael  to  be 
king  over  Syria."— 1  Kinys  xix.  15. 

(e)  Of  Jewish  prophets. 

"...  and  Elishuthe  ton  of  Shaphatof  Abelmeholah 
ahalt  thou  anoint  to  be  prophet  in  thy  room." — 1  Kings 
xix.  16. 

(tl)  Of  ttte  tabernacle  and  its  utensils.  (For  the 
anointing  of  the  tabernacle,  see  Exod.  xl.  9;  for 
that  of  tho  altar  of  burnt-offering,  see  ver.  10;  and 
for  that  of  the  laver  and  its  foot,  see  ver.  11.) 

2.  To  smear  with  some  more  or  less  viscous  sub- 
stance, which  need  not  beoil. 

(I.)  For  purposes  not  specially  sacred. 

"  .  .  .  he  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man  with  the 
clay." — John  ix.  6. 

"Anointed  let  me  be  with  deadly  venom, 
And  die,  ere  men  can  say — God  save  the  Queen  !" 
Shakesp..-  Richard  III.,  iv.  1, 

*(2.)  For  sacred  purposes. 

"  That  hade  ben  blessed  bifore  wyth  bischopes  hondes, 
and  wyth  beaten  blod  busily  anoynted."— Alliterative 
I'ueins:  Cleanness  (ed.  Morris),  1,445-6. 

II.  Figuratively .' 

1.   IVrj/  seriously : 

(1.)  To  set  solemnly  apart  to  sacred  office,  even 
when  oil  was  not  actually  poured  upon  the  head. 

" .  .  .  thy  holy  child  Jesus,  whom  thou  hast 
anointed." — Acts  iv.  27. 

(2.)  To  adopt  the  means  of  obtaining  spiritual 
discernment. 

"...    and  anoint  thine    eyes    with    eye-salve,  that 
thou  mayest  see."—  Rtv.  iii.  18. 
*2.  Jocosely:  To  give  a  good  beating  to. 

"Then  thay  put  hym  hout,  the  kyng  away  fly, 
Which  so  well  was  anoynted  indede, 
That  no  sleue  ne  pane  had  he  hole  of  brede." 

The  Romans  of  Partenay  (ed.  Skeat),  6,652-4. 

9,n-6i  nt-ed,  *an-6~y  nt-ed,  *g.n-n6y  nt-€d,  pa. 
par.,  a.,  &  e.  [ANOINT.] 

A.  &  B.  As  past  participle  and  adjective:  In  sen- 
ses corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

"Thon  [Tyre]  art  the  anointed  cherub  .  .  "— Ezek. 
xxviil.  14. 

C.  Ait  substantive : 

I.  An  anointed  king.    Used— 

1.  Literally: 

(a)  Of  any  Jewish  king  [ANOINT,  I.  1,  (2),  (6)]; 
the  customary  phrase  being  "  the  anoiuted  of  the 
Lord,"  or,  *'  the  Lord's  anointed.'* 

"The  breath  of  our  nostrils,  the  anointed  of  the  Lord, 
was  taken  in  their  pits."— Lam,  iv.  20. 

"And  David  said  unto  him.  How  wast  thou  not  afraid 
to  stretch  forth  thine  hand  to  destroy  tho  Lord's  a»i- 
-2  N«m.  i.  14. 

(6)  Of  an  English  or  other   sovereign.     In    this 

in*  term  is  applied  with  latent  sarcasm  to 

those  despotic  rulers  who  have  largely  exorcised 

what  has  been  termed  "  the  right  divine  of  kings  to 

govern  «•>•<> /,>/•" 

"Still  harder  wtis  the  lot  of  those  Protestant  clergymen 
who  continued  to  cling,  with  desperate  fidelity,  to  the 
cause  of  the  Lord's  <mmu?f</."  — .Vumu/ay.-  Hist.  Eng., 
chap.  xii. 


2.  Figuratively: 

(«)  Cyrus,  as  executing  the  Divine  commissions 
of  conquering  Babylon  and  releasing  the  Jews  from 
captivity. 

"Thus  salth  the  Lord  to  his  anointed,  to  Cyrus,  whose 
right  hand  I  have  holden,  to  subdue  nutiona  before  him." 
—  Isa.  xlv.  1 

(b)  Christ,  the  Messiah,  the  former  appellation 
being  from  Greek,  and  the  latter  from  Hebrew; 
both  signifying  Anointed.  (John  i.  41.) 

"But  let  us  wait;  thus  far  He  hath  perform*  d, 
Sent  His  anointed."—  Milton:  P.  K.,  bk.  ii. 

til.  An  anointed  prophet.  (Lit.  <£ny.)  [ANOINT, 
I.  1,  (2),  (c).] 

"Saving,  Touch  not  mine  anninttti,  and  do  my  prophets 
no  harm."—  1  Chron.  xvi.  22;  Ps.  cv.  15. 

8.n-6~mt  '-8r,  «•  [Eng.  anoint:  -cr.]  One  who  at 
the  moment  is  engaged  in  anointing,  or  whose  office 
is  to  anoint. 

1.  In  a  general  sense. 

"...  and  the  sinner  also  an  anoiiiter."—  Strauss.- 
Life  o/  Jesus  l,Transl.  1846),  §  90. 

2.  Church  Hist.    (See  the  example.) 

"At  Wiitli  uurton,  in  Oxfordshire,  there  was  a  sect  called 
Am-iut-r*.  from  their  anointing  people  before  they  ad- 
mitted them  into  their  communion.  —  Dr.  Plot's  Oa^/orrt- 
shire,  ch.  xxxviii.  (Grey.-  Notes  on  Hudibras,  iii.  2.) 

&n-61nt'-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [ANOINT.] 

A.  As  present  participle  :     In  senses  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  the  vero. 

B.  As  adjective.     Used— 

1.  Of  theperson  applying  the  oil. 

"...  the  anointing  woman.  .  .  ."—Straus*:  Life 
of  Jeans  (Transl.  1846.),  §90. 

2.  Of  the  oil  applied. 

".  .  .  spices  for  anointing  oil,  .  .  .  "—  Exod. 
xxv.  6. 

".  .  .  This  shall  be  an  holy  anointing  oil  unto  me 
throughout  your  generations."—  Ibid.,  xxx.  31. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  anointing;  the  state  of  being 
anointed  for  ordinary  or  for  sacred  purposes. 

"Their  bathings  and  anointings  before  their  feast*, 
their  perfumes  and  sweet  odors  in  diverse  kinds  ut  their 
feasts."—  Hakewilt:  Apology,  p.  890. 

"  .  .  .  for  their  anointing  shall  surely  be  an  everlast- 
ing priesthood  throughout  their  generations."  —  Exod. 
xl.  15. 

2.  Fig.;  The  reception  of  spiritual  benefit,  even 
when  no  actual  application  of  oil  has  taken  place. 

"  But  the  anointing  which  ye  have  received  of  him 
abideth  in  you,  and  ye  need  not  that  any  man  teach  you: 
but  as  the  same  anointing  teacheth  you  of  all  things,  and 
is  truth,  and  is  no  lie,  and  even  as  it  hath  taught  you,  ye 
shall  abide  in  him."—  1  John  ii.  27. 

g.n-61nt  -ment,  s.  [Eng.  anoint;  -men/.]  The  act 
of  anointing  ;  the  state  of  being  anointed.  (Lit. 


"  .  .  .  of  his  holy  anointment  from  God  the  Father, 
which  made  him  supreme  bishop  of  our  souls,  .  .  .  "  — 
Miltim.-  Animadv.  Bern.  Dff. 

an-&l-Is,s.  [From  Anoli,  or  Anoalli,  thename 
given  to  tho  Anolis  in  the  Antilles.]  The  same  as 
the  Anolius  of  Cuvier.  A  genus  of  Sauriaus  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Iguanids*.  Various  species  exist, 
some  of  which  have  been  removed  to  other  genera. 
All  are  American.  Two  of  the  best  known  are  tho 
Green  Carolina  Anolis  (.4.  principal^),  and  tin* 
Red-throated  Anolis,  a  native  of  the  American  con- 
tinent and  the  West  India  islands. 

t&n-om'-^,!,  s.  [Fr.  cmowal=anomalous.]  An 
anomalous  verb  or  other  word.  (Oyilrir.  \ 

$,n-<5m'-9,-H-ped,  fltn-om  -9,-11-pode,  u.  &  s.  [In 
Ger.  anomalepedisch.  From  Gr.  an<~nnalia  =  anom- 
aly, and  Lat.  pcs,  geuit.  pcdis^  or  Gr.  pous,  geuit. 
podos=foot.] 

A.  As  adjective  :  Haying  an  anomalous  foot  ;  hav- 
ing the  middle  toe  united  to  the  exterior  0110  by 
three  phalanges,  and  to  the  interior  one  by  a  single 
phalanx  only. 

B.  As  substantive  :  A  bird  with  toes  thus  consti- 
tuted. 

*a,n-om  '-9>l-I§m,  s.  [Formed  by  analogy,  as  if 
from  a  Greek  anomalisrna.]  [ANOMALOUS.]  An  ir- 
regularity, an  anomaly. 

tn-5m-&l-l8'-tlc,  &n-6m-g,Ms  -tl-cal,  a.  [In 
G(>r.  <tnt>intili#ti$rh;  Fr.  ttnonnilixtiquf'  ;  Port,  an- 
OmaUsHco.]  Pertaining  to  what  is  anomalous  or 
Irregular. 

.1  ytronon  7  : 

Anomalistic  Period:  The  time  of  revolution  of  a 
planet  in  reference  to  its  line  of  apsides.  In  the 
CMSI-  <>f  tiic  Karth.  the  period  is  called  the  anomal' 
ixtic  '/•"/•.  (ff.  F.  t'htnnln'i-it:  Astrut.,,  (floss.) 

Anomalistic  year  :  A  year  consisting  of  305  days. 
6hrs.,  13  min.,  49'3  sees.  It  exceeds  the  sidereal 
year  by  4  min.,39'7  sees.,  because,  owing  to  a  slow 


ftte.     fit,     fare,     amidst,     wh£t,     fall,     father;      we,     wgt,     here,     camel,     h§r,    thdre;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p8t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     wh6(     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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motion  which  tho  longer  axis  of  the  earth's  ellipse 
makes  of  ITS  seconds  yearly  in  advance,  our  planet 
is  the  number  of  minutes  and  seconds  mentioned 
-above  in  traveling  from  perihelion  to  perihelion. 
{Herxclwl;  Astron.,  10th  ed.,§3£4.) 

an-om  al-Is -tlc-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  onomalis- 
ticfl;  -///.)  In  an  anomalous  way ;  in  an  abnormal 
way;  irregularly. 

an  om  al-ous,  a.  [In  Fr.  anomal;  Sp.,  Port.,& 
Ital.  'iit-niialo;  Lat.  anoinalos.  From  (ir.  anvmalos 
=  uneven,  irregular;  deviating  from  a  general  rule: 
an, priv.,  and  fcoma Joe = even, level,  smooth;  homos 
=one  and  the  same,  in  common;  Wei.  liama;  Irish 
<ftn&ai£— similar.]  Deviating  from  rule;  irregular, 
abnormal. 

"Ami  how  long  was  the  anomalous  government  planned 
by  the  genius  of  Saucroft  to  last." — Macaulaii:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  x. 

an -onv-al-ous-iy,  adv.  [  Eug.  anomalous ;  -ly.] 
In  an  anomalous  manner. 

"  Eve  was  not  solemnly  begotten,  but  suddenly  framed 
and  (tiiomalotmlit  proceeded  from  Adam." — Browne:  Vul- 
gar Krrurs,  bk.  v.,  ch.  v, 

an  om'-a-ly1,  s.  [In  Ger.  &  Fr.  anomalie;  Sp. 
<inom<(lia,  anomalidad.  From  Gr.  anomalia—un- 
evenness,  irregularity,  deviation  from  rule;  (tnnni- 
aZos=uneven,  irregular;  a,  an,  priv.,  and  homalos= 
even,  smooth  ;/totftos=one  and  the  same.]  [ANOMAL- 
OUS. ] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

Gen.:  Deviation  from  rule;  irregularity. 

"  As  Professor  Owen  has  remarked,  there  is  no  greater 
anomaly  in  nature  than  a  bird  that  cannot  fly." — Darwin: 
Ori'jiu,  of  Species,  ch,  v. 

"The  truth  is  that  the  dispensing  power  was  a  great 
anomaly  in  politics." — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Aston.:  The  deviation  in  a  planet's  course  from 
tho  aphelion  or  apogee.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  the  true 
and  the  mean  anomally.     Tho  true  is  that  which 
actually    takes   place.    The    mean  is  the  angular 
motion  which  would  have  been  performed  had  the 
motion  in  angle  been  uniform  instead  of  the  motion 
in  area.     (Herschel:  Astron.,  5th  ed.,  §  499.) 

Axtron.  Eccentric  Anomaly :  "  An  auxiliary  angle, 
employed  to  abridge  the  calculations  connected 
wit  h  the  motion  of  a  planet  or  comet  in  an  elliptic 
orbit.  If  a  circle  be  drawn,  having  its  center  coin- 
cident with  that  of  the  ellipse,  and  a  diameter  equal 
to  the  transverse  (major)  axis  of  the  latter :  and  if 
from  this  axis  a  perpendicular  bo  drawn  through 
thr*  true  place  of  tho  body  in  the  ellipse  to  meet  the 
circumference  of  the  circle,  then  the  eccentric  anom- 
aly %vill  bo  the  angle  formed  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  point  where  tne  perpendicular  meets  the  circle 
to  the  center,  with  the  longer  diameter  of  the 
elli^e."  (Hind.) 

Describe  the  circle  A  B  c  D,  so  that  its  center  L 
rih;i!l  coincide  witli  that  of  the  ellipse,  A  E  C  F,  in 
whi  'h  tin*  planet  p  moves,  and  its  diameter  A  c  be= 
the  longer  axis  of  tho  ellipse.  Let  s  be  the  position 
of  the  sun  in  one 
of  tho  foci  of  the 
ellipse,  then  A  is 
that  of  the  planet 
when  in  perihel- 
ion, and  c  that 
which  it  occupies 
when  in  aphelion. 
Join  P  s,  then  the 
angle  P  s  L  is  tho 
true  a  n  o  in  n  I  //. 
Proximity  to  tho 
sun  m  a  d  e  t  h  e 
planet  travel  more 
quickly  at  A  than 
at  c.  If  the  rate 
had  been  uniform, 
it  would  not  have  Eccentric  Anomaly, 

reached  p.  Let  it  bo  supposed  that  it  would  havo 
been  only  at  E,  then  A  s  E  is  its  mean  anomaly.  Lot 
fall  P  R  a  perpendicular  to  A  c  from  p;  produce  it 
in  the  other  direct  ion  to  n  in  tho  circumference  of  tho 
circle ;  join  B  L,  then  A  L  B  is  tho  eccentric  anomaly, 
In  calculating  the  motion  of  the  moon,  the  earth  13 
supposed  t<i  b<>  at  s.  as  it  is  also  held  to  be  when 
inquiry  is  made  into  the  apparent  course  of  the 
sun  through  the  ecliptic. 

2.  Music:  A  small  deviation  from  a  perfect  inter- 
val, in  tuning  instruments  with  fixed  notes ;  a  tem- 
perament. 

an-6-me  an§,  an-p-mce'-ang,  s.pl.  [Gr.  ano- 
moios=unlike:  an,  priv.,  and  /io»io*oa=like.] 

Church  Hist.:  A  sect  who  are  reported  to  havo 
held  that  Christ  wa-  a  created  being,  and  possessed 
of  a  nature  unlike  that  of  God.  Their  loader  was 
Eunomius,  secretary  to  Stills.  Ho  was  made  Bishop 
of  Cyzicumin  A.  D.  36(),  and  died  about  394.  Tho 
Anomeans  were  considered  extremis  Ariaus.  They 
were  condemned  by  the  Semi-Ariaus  at  the  Council 


of  Seleucia  in  A.  D.  359,  but  they  soon  afterward  squamosa),  tho  Sour-sop  (A.  tnuricata).  the  Bui 
n-raliated  at  the  Council  or  Synod  of  Constant!-  lock's  Heart  (  A-reti-rulata),  and  the  CherimoUa 
uople. 


an-6  -ml-a,  s.  [Gr.  am>moios=unlike  ( Wood- 
ir,,n!  :  a/(o//a'a=lawlessuei*s  (Given).]  A  genus  of 
molluscs  belonging  to  the  Ostreidte,  or  Oyster  fam- 
ily. They  are  found  attached  to  oyster  and  other 
shells,  and  frequently  acquire  tho  form  of  the  sur- 
face with  which  they  are  in  contact.  They  are  not 
eatable.  In  1875  Tate  estimated  the  known  recent 
species  at  twenty,  and  tho  fossil  thirty-six,  the  lat- 
ter from  the  Oolite  upward.  The  A.  Evhippium  is 
the  saddle-shell.  It  is  a  beautifully  thin  and  ele- 
gantly waved  shell.  It  inhabits  the  British  seas. 

an-6  -ml-a-dse,  s.  pi.  [From  the  typical  genus 
Anomia  (q.  v.)-J  A  family  of  Conchiferous  Mol- 
luscs, recently  separated  from  Ostreid*.  Tate  in- 
cludes under  it  the  genera  Anomia,  Placunomia, 
Placuna,  Carolia,  Placunopsis,  and  Placenta. 

an  -o-mite,  s.  [From  Eng.  anomia  (q.  v.),  and 
-i7e.]  A  fossil  anomia. 

an-om-o-don'-tl-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  anomos= lawless : 
a,  priv.,  nomos—  .  .  .  law,  and  odous,  genit.  odontos 
—a  tooth.  u  Having  lawless  teeth."  In  Professor 
Owen's  classification,  the  fifth  order  of  the  class 
Reptilia,  or  Reptiles.  He  includes  under  it  two 
families,  Dicnyodontia  and  Cryptodoutia. 

an-o-mce'-aus..    [ANOMEANS.] 

an-om-Ur'-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  anomo8= without  law; 
o«ra=tail.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-order  of  Decapod  Crustaceans,  inter- 
mediate between  Macruraand  Brachyura,  differing 
from  the  former  in  the  absence  of  an  abdominal 
fan-shaped  fin,  as  also  of  natatory  feet ;  and  from 
the  latter  in  generally  possessing  appendages  at- 
tached to  the  penultimate  segment  of  their  abdo- 
men. Tho  sub-order  is  divided  into  the  families 
Paguridte,  Hippidce,  Raninidoe,  Homolideft,  and 
Dromiidae  (q.  v.).  Its  best  known  representatives 
are  the  Hermit  Crabs  (Paguridse).  • 

an  -ftm-yS  s.  [Gr.  anomfa=lawlessness;  a,  priv., 
and  nomos=law.J  Breach  or  violation  of  law;  law- 
lessness. 

"If  sin  be  good,  and  just,  and  lawful,  it  is  no  moreevil, 
it  is  no  sin,  no  ctnomy." — Bramhall  against  ffobbes. 


a-non  ,  *a-n6'on,  adv.  &  v.  f.    [A.  S.  on=in;  an=    **?'"**  (Scotch),  prep. 
one.    Junius,  Home  Tooke,  &c.,  supply  minute,  and    * 
make  anon  mean  primarily  "  in  one  minute."  Web- 
ster believes  it  should  be  in  continuation,  in  exten- 
sion, applied   first    to  extension  in  measure,  and 
then  by  analogy  to  time.    He  quotes  the   Saxon 
Chronicle,  A.  D.  1022,  where  it  is  stated  that  a  fire 
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(.4.  cherimolia),  &c.  The  seat  of  the  genus  is  prop- 
erly the  warm- 
er parts  of 
America,  but 
the  species  now 
named  are  cul- 
tivated in  In- 
dia, where  the 
Custard  Apple 
is  called  Secta- 
phul  (that  is, 
bectas  fruit), 
and  tho  Bul- 
lock's Heart, 
Raraphul,  that 
is,  Ramas  fruit. 
A.  palustris  is 
the  corkwood 
of  Jamaica.  A 
species  of  An- 
ona .grew  .  in  Anona  Squamosa  (Custard  Apple.) 
IJritam  during 

tho  Eocene  period,  its  seeds  being  found  fossil  m 
the  London  clay  of  Sheppoy.  The  seeds  of  A. 
squamosa  are  highly  acrid  and  poisonous.  Pow- 
dered and  mixed  with  flour  made  from  grain  (Cicer 
arictinum),  they  are  used  by  the  natives  of  India 
for  washing  their  hair.  In  Brazil  corks  are  made 
from  tho  root  of  A.  p^alustris,  and  tho  light  white 
wood  of  A.  sylvatica  is  employed  by  turners ;  while 
the  fruit  of  the  last-named  species  is  eaten  at  des- 
sorts. 

an-6-na'-9e-se  (Mod.  Lat.),  a-no  -nads  (Eng.), 
R.  pi,  [From  the  typical  genus  Anona  (q.  v.).]  All 
order  of  exogenous  plants  classed  by  Lindley  under 
his  Ranales,  or  Ranal  Alliance.  They  have  six 
petals,  hypogynous  stamina  generally  indefinite  in 
number,  numerous  ovaries,  and  a  many-carpeled, 
succulent,  or  dry  fruit,  and  alternate  simple  leaves 
without  stipules.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs  occur- 
ing  in  tho  tropics  of  both  hemispheres.  In  1846 
Lindley  estimated  the  known  species  at  300.  Most 
havo  a  powerful  aromatic  taste  and  smell,  and  the 
flowers  of  some  are  highly  fragrant.  Some  have  a 
succulent  and  eatable  fruit.  [ANONA.] 

*an-on'-de*r  (Eng.  &  Scotch)  *an-6n  -er,  *an- 
[A.  S.  an=in;  onder=Eng. 


brings  anon  from  A.  S.  ananc,  onane  =  in  one 
moment.  (Alliterative  Poems,  Gloss.)  In  Bosworth's 
A.  S.  Diet,  anon  is=singly,  and  on-an=in  one,  once 
for  all,  continually.] 

A.  As  adverb: 

1.  Quickly,  speedily,  at  once,  in  a  short  time. 

"  And  hastily  for  the  provost  they  sent 
He  came  anoon,  withoute  tarying." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  15,027-28. 

'*  Fyrst  of  my  hyre  my  lorde  con  mynne, 
I  watzh  payed  anon  of  al  and  sum." 
Alliterative  Poems:  Pearl  (ed.  Morris),  582-3. 

"  But  Simon's  wife's  mother  lay  sick  of  a  fever,  and  anon 
they  tell  him  of  her."— Mark  i.  30. 

IT  Anon,  sir  =  Immediately,  presently,  pir;or  as 
tho  phrase  now  is,  "(Joming-sir,"  was  the  customary 
answer  of  waiters  in  tho  Elizabethan  ago,  when 
called  to  attend  on  a  guest.  (JVares.) 

"  Like  a  call  without  Anon,  sir, 
Or  a  question  without  an  answer." 

*    Witts  Recreations,  sign.  T.  7. 

"Th*  Anon,  sir,  doth  obey  the  call, 
Speak  in  the  Dolphin,  speak  iu  the  Swan, 
Drawer:  Anon,  .tir,  Anon."  Ibid. 

2.  At  other  ttmo.s.    (Opposed  to  sometimes.) 

"  Full  forty  days  he  pasa'd,  whether  on  hill 
Sometimes,  anon  in  shady  vale,  each  eight, 
Or  harbor* d  in  one  cave,  is  not  reveal'd. 

Milton.-  P.  R.,  bk.  i. 

Ever  and  anon:  Every  now  and  then. 

B.  Asverb  iiilninxltiri':  To  hasten. 

"  I  most  anoon,  sethens  it  is  your  wille." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,702. 

a-n6'-na,  s.  [In  Dut.  &  Sp.  annona,  anona. 
From  Lat.  annontt=tho  year's  produce,  grain ; 
annus=ii  year.  Probably  named  "grain  on  ac- 
count of  tho  nourishing  qualities  found  in  the 
fruit.  Corrupted  from  tho  Malay  manor/,  pro- 
nounced, in  the  Banda  islands,  vimono.}  Tho  typ- 
ical genus  of  the  order  of  plants  called  Anonacev, 
or  Anonads.  It  contains  tho  Custard  Apple  (A. 


Ther  nis  non  betere  anonder  aunne." 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T.),  567. 
"Then  the  Bible  anunder  his  arm  took  he." 

Hogg:  Mountain  Bard,  p.  19. 

*9,-n5nt,  *an-onde,  *6n-ond'e,    *an~end'6, 
prep.    [ANEND.]    Opposite  to,  level  with. 
"  Bere  thyn  ost  a-nont  thy  breste, 

In  a  box  that  ys  honeste." 
Instructions  for  Parish  Priests  (ed.  Peacock),  1,962. 

an-6n '-f m-al,  a.    [ANONYMOUS.] 

an-on-Jm  -I-tf,  s.  [In  pan.  finnni/inih-t.']  [AN- 
ONYMOUS.] Tho  state  of  being  anonymous;  anony- 
mousness,  anonymity. 

tan-5n-y*-m6s'-I-tf,  s.  [From  Gr.  anonumos; 
Eug.  suSix  -ity,  from  Lat.  -itas.'\  The  state  of  being 
anonymous ;  anonymousnoss,  anonymity. 

an-6n'-?-mous,  a.  [In  Sw,  anonym;  Fr.  an- 
onyme ,'  Sp.  &  Ital.  anonimo ;  Port,  anonymo. 
From  Gr.  anonumos :  an,  priv.,  and  onoma= 
namc.J 

*1.  Which  has  not  received  a  name,  implying, 
however,  that  one  will  yet  bo  attached  to  it. 

"These  animalcules  serve  also  for  food  to  another 
anonymous  insect  of  the  waters."— Kay. 

2.  Intentionally  nameless.     Used — 
(a)  Of  the  authorship  of  verbal  statements,  writ- 
ings, publications,  &c. 

"...  anonymous  letters." — Mitcaulaij:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xii. 

(ft)  Of  writers  not  appending  their  names  to 
their  literary  productions ;  of  benevolent  men  with- 
holding their  names  when  they  give  charity. 

"The  combatants  on  both  sides  were  generally  anony- 
mous."— Macaitlaij;  Hist.  Kng.t  ch,  xxiii. 

"Nearly  a  hundred  years  have  passed  since  an  anony- 
mous benefactor  founded  in  France  a  prize  for  virtue." — 
Daily  A'etos,  August  3,  1878. 

an-on'-^-moiis-ly*,  adv.  [Eng.  anonymous;  -ly.] 
With  no  name  attached  to  it. 

"...  the  edition  published  anonynuntsty  .  .  ."— 
Scott:  Witltumand  ll> •!••». 

an-on  3?  moils  ness,  «.  [Eng.  anonymous; 
-ness.]  The  state  of  being  anonymous;  anonymity, 
anonymosity. 

*a-n&'OB,  adv.  &.  v,  i.    [ANON.] 

an-op-16-the  re,  s.  [ANOPLOTHERIUM.]  The 
English  name — 

(1.)  Spec.:    Of  the  Anoplotherium  commune. 

"...  the  aquatic  cloven-hoofed  animal  which  Cuvier 
hii.s  called  AnoplothireS'—Owmi  Krit.  Fos*.  Mammals  and 
Xlirda  (1846),  p.  xviii. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     c.hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     t&is;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  ~  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  snun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tioua,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     <fcc.  =  bel,      del. 


anoplotheridae 


(2)  Gen. :  Of  any  fossil  mammal  belonging  to 
the  same  family. 

Cerrine  Anoplothere:  Dichobune  Cervinum. 
[DiciioBUNE,  ANOPLOTHERE.  ] 

an-op  16  tner  -I-dsa,  s.  pi.  [ANOPLOTHERIUM.] 
A  family  of  mammals  belonging  to  the  order  Pachy- 
dermata.  All  are  extinct.  [ANOPLOTHERIUM.] 

an-5p-16-tner  -I-fim,  ?.  [From  Gr.  an,  priv., 
hoplon=a  weapon,  and  thcrion= beast.  '*  Unarmed 
beast."  The  name  refers  to  the  absence  of  such 
natural  weapons  as  tusks,  long  and  sharp  canine 
teeth,  horns  or  claws.1  The  appellation  given  by 
Cuvier  to  a  genus  of  hoofed  quadrupeds  found  in 
the  middle  Eocene  gypsum  of  the  Paris  basin.  It 
is  the  type  of 
the  family  An- 
oplotheri  dro 
(q.  v.).  A  curi- 
ous peculiarity 
of  the  Anoplo- 
therium genus, 
shared  only  by 
m;i  1 1 .  is  that  the 
incisors  and 
canine  teeth 
were  so  equally 
developed  that 

they     formed         Skeleton  of  Anoplotherium. 
one    unbroken 

series  with  the  premolars  and  true  molars.  The  A. 
commune  w_as  about  four  and  a-half  feet  long,  or 
with  the  tail,  eight  feet.  It  is  found  not  merely  in 
the  vicinity  of  Paris,  but  also  in  the  contemporary 
Eocene  strata  of  Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
[ANOPLOTHERE.]  (Owen:  Brit.  Foss.  Mi  HUM.  and 
Birds,  pp.  4-32-439.) 

in-6p-16-ther  -old,  a.  &  s.  [From  Eng.,  &c., 
anoplotherium  (q.  v.),  and  Gr.  eidos=form.] 

1.  As    adjective    (Palteont.):      Resembling     the 
Anoplotherium. 

2.  As  substantive  (Palceont.) :    An  animal  resem- 
bling the  Anoplotherium. 

an-5p-lflr  -a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  an,  priv.;  ftop7on=a 
tool,  .  .  .  a  weapon,  arms;  oura=tail.  Having 
unarmed  tails.] 

Zool. :  An  aberrant  order  of  insects,  sometimes 
termed  from  their  parasitic  habits  Parasitica  or 
Epizqa.  They  have  six  legs,  no  wings,  and  either 
two  simple  eyes  or  none.  They  undergo  no  proper 
metamorphosis,  though  there  is  a  certain  semi- 
transformation  when  they  shed  their  skins.  They 
are  parasitic  upon  mammals  and  birds,  and  are 

Generally  termed  lice.    There  are  two  sub-orders: 
1)  Haustellata,  or  Rhyncota,  having  a  mouth  with 
a  tubular,  very  short  fleshy  haustellum^  and  (2) 
Mandibulata,  or  Mallophaga,  in  which  the  month 
is  provided  with  two  horny  mandibles. 

an-5p-s 

Med.:  A' 
ness. 

an  -8-rSx-yS  s.  [In  Fr.  anorexic;  Port,  ano- 
rexia; Gr.  anorexia:  an,  priv..  and  orexis= a  long- 
ins  or  yearning  after  anything ;  orego=to  reach,  to 
stretch  out.  ] 

Med. :  Want  of  appetite. 

fa-nor  -mal,  a.    [In  Fr.  anormal.    [ABNORMAL.] 

an-orth-Ic,  a.  FGr.  on,  priv.,  and  orthos= 
straight  .  .  .  right,  as  a  right  angle.]  Irregu- 
lar ;  abnormal. 

Cri/stallog. :  A  term  applied  to  all  crystals  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  more  regular  systems,  i.  e., 
which  do  not  fall  under  the  cubical,  the  pyramidal, 
the  rhombohedral,  the  prismatic,  or  the  oblique 
systems.  (Phillips:  Min.,  ed.  1852,  p.  9.)  The  An- 
orthic  is  called  also  the  Triclinic,  the  Doubly 
Oblique,  and  the  Tetarto-prismatic  system.  [TRI- 
CLINIC.] (See  Dana's  Min.,  5th  ed,  1875,  p.  xxvi.) 

an  orth  -Ite,  s.  [In  Ger.  anorthit.  From  Gr.  an, 
priv.,  and  orfhos=direct,  straight;  suff.  -ite.  So 
named  in  1823  by  Rose  from  its  '•  anorthic,"  or  what 
would  now  be  called  triclinic.  crystals.]  _[AN- 
ORTIIIC.]  A  mineral  placed  by  Dana  under  his  Feld- 
spar group  of  Unisihcates.  Anorthite  occurs  crys- 
tallized or  massive.  Its  hardness  is  6-7;  sp.  gr. 
2'6ft-2'78:  luster  of  ordinary  faces  vitreous,  of 
cleavage  planes  inclining  to  pearly  color,  white, 
grayish,  or  reddish.  It  is  transparent  or  translu- 
cent, has  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  is  brittle. 
Composition:  Silica,  41 '78  to  47'63;  alumina,  28'63 
to  37-5;  lime,  8'28  to  19-11;  maguesia,  0'29  to  5'87; 
sesquioxido  of  iron,  '07  to  4'0;  potassa.  0"25  to  6'58; 
soda,  0-27  to  3'35 ;  and  water,  0'31  to  5'03.  The  va- 
rieties recognized  by  Dana  are  (1)  Anorthite  proper, 
which  occurs  in  Italy  among  the  old  lavas  of  Monte 
Spmma,  at  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  on  the  Isle  of  Pro- 
cida.  It  has  been  called  also  Christianite  and  Bio- 
tine.  Thiorsite  is  the  same  species  from  the  plain 
of  Thiorsa,  near  Hecla,  in  Iceland.  (2)  Indianite, 
from  India.  .  (3)  Amphodelite,  from  Finland  and 
Sweden,  called  .also  Lepolite.  It  includes  Latro- 
bite,  from  Labrador,  and  apparently  Tankito  from 
Norway.  Besides  these,  Lmscite  and  Sundvikite 


\f,  s.    [Gr.  an.  priv.,  and  ops— the  eye.] 
bsence  of  sight,  want  of  vision;  blind- 
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aro  altered  Anorthite.  Dana  numbers  Cyclopito, 
Barsowite-  and  Bytownito  as  if  they,  too,  were  not 
properly  distinct  from  Anorthite. 

an  orth  -6-scope,  s.  [Gr.  a»,  priv.;  orthos— 
straight ;  skof)eo=to  look  at.] 

Optics:  An  instrument  for  producing  a  particular 
kind  of  optical  illusion  by  means  of  two  opposite 
disks  rotating  rapidly.  The  hinder  disk,  which  is 
transparent,  has  certain  distorted  figures  painted 
upon  it.  The  other  one,  which  is  in  front  of  that 
now  described,  is  opaque,  but  is  pierced  with  a 
number  of  narrow  slits,  through  which  the  figures 
on  the  disk  behind  it  may  bo  viewed. 

an-os. -ml-a,  s.  [From  Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  osme= 
smell.] 

Med, :  Absence  of  the  sense  of  smell.  When  it 
exists,  which  is  but  rarely,  it  is  a  congenital  defect, 
or  arises  from  disease  or  from  the  subjection  of  the 
olfactories  to  strong  stimuli. 

tan-5s-t6m-6  -sis,  s.    [ANASTOMOSIS.] 

an-6s  -tfim-us,  s.  [From  Gr.  ano  =  above,  and 
stoma=the  mouth.]  A  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to 
the  Salmon  family. 

an-6th  -er  (Eng.),  an-Hh  -5r  (Scotch),  a.  [Eng. 
an,  other;  A.  S.  an=one,  and. other.}  [OxuER.J 

1.  Not  the  same ;  different. 

"  But  my  servant  Caleb,  because  he  had  another  spirit 
with  him  .  .  ." — Xumb.  xiv.  24. 

"When  the  soul  is  beaten  from  its  station,  and  the 
mounds  of  virtue  are  broken  down,  it  becomes  quite 
another  thing  from  what  it  was  before."— South. 

*2.  Otherwise. 

"  'Bi  Mary/  quoth  the  menskful,  '  ma  thynk  hit 
another,1  "—Sir  Gawayne  (ed.  Morris),  1,268. 

3.  One  in  addition  ;  one  more. 

".    .    .    have  ye  another  brother  ?"— Gen.  xliii.  7. 

4.  Any  other. 

".    .    .    discover  not  a  secret  to  another."—  Pror.  nv.  9. 

5.  Not  ofe's  self. 

"  Let  another  man  praise  thee,  and  not  thine  own 
mouth." — Prov.  xxvii.  2. 

6.  It  is  sometimes  used  when  the  two   entities 
compared  belong  to  different  categories,  whereas 
in  its  more  normal  senses  another  implies  that  they 
are  of  the  same  kind. 

"  I  am  the  Lord  :  that  is  My  name  ;  and  My  glory  will  I 
not  give  to  another,  neither  My  praise  to  graven  images.*' 
/ao.  xlii.  8. 

If  (1)  One  to  another,  or  one  another  (Eng.)=ane 
anither  (Scotch),  is  used  reciprocally. 

"  Then  they  that  feared  the  Lord  spake  often  one  to 
another."— Mai.  Hi.  16. 

"  This  is  my  commandment,  That  ye  love  one  another." 
— John  iv.  12. 

"  There  has  been  mony  a  blythe  birling — for  death  and 
drink-draining  are  near  neighbors  to  ane  anither." — 
Scott :  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  xziii. 

2.  You're  another:  The  tu  quoque  of  the  unedu- 
cated classes.  Da  vies  gives  an  example  from  Udal : 
Roister  Doister,  iii.  5. 

*another-gaines,  a.   Of  another  kind. 

"If  my  father  had  not  plaid  the  hasty  fool,   I  might 

have    had    anotfter-gaines    husband    than     Dametas." 

Sidney. 

*anotlier-gates,  s.  Of  another  kind.  [OTHER- 
GATES.] 

"  And  his  bringing  ap  another-gates  marriage  than 
such  a  minion." — Lyly .-  Mother  Bombie,  i. 

"  A  good  report  maketh  the  bones  fat,   eaith  Solomon  ; 
and  that,  I  ween,  is  another-gates  manner,  than  to  make 
the  face  shine." — Bp.  .9anrfer.«o:i ;  Sermons. 
"  Hndibras  about  to  enter 
Upon  anot  tier-gates  adventure." 

Butler  t  Hudib.,  iii.  42A 

*anotlier-guess,  a.  (Corrupted  from  another- 
guise.)  [Eng.  another,  and  Fr.  o«we=manner.way, 
corresponding  in  meaning  to  the  Eng.  &  A.  S.  wise 
appended  to  a  word,  as  likewise.]  Of  another  kind. 
( Vulgar.) 

"Oh  Hocus!  where  art  thou?  It  used  to  go  in  another- 
guess  manner  in  thy  time." — Arbuthnot. 

another-guise,  a.    [ANOTHER-GUESS.] 
a  n8t  -ta,  s.    [ARNOTTO.] 
*a-HOfl  -Sn,  adv.    Above. 

"And  sette  hit  on  his  swerde, 
Anottne  at  than  orde." 

King  Horn  (E.  E.  T,\  628-4 

*a-nofl me  ment,  «.    [ANORNE.]    Ornament. 

"The  hous  and  the  anournementes  he  hyphtled  topeder." 
Alliterative  Poems;  Cleanness  (ed.  Morris),  1,290. 

*a-noy  e,  v.  t.  [Old  form  of  ANNOY  (q.  T.).]  To 
hurt. 

"Who  badde  foure  spirits  of  tempest 
That  power  ban  to  noyen  land  and  see, 
Bothe  north  and  south,  and  also  west  and  est, 
Anoyen  neyther  londe,  see,  ne  tree?" 

Chaucer.-  C.  T.,  4,913-14. 


answer 

an'  833,  s.  pi.  [The  pi.  of  Lat.  ansa  —  i\  handle,  a 
haft.] 

Astrtm.  Antes  of  Saturn' 8  ring:  The  projections 
or  arms  of  the  ring  on  each  side  of  the  globe  of  the 
planet.  (Hind.)  They  were  so  called  by  Galileo 


The  Ansie  of  Saturn's  Ring. 


and  other  early  astronomers  from  their  resembling 
to  the  eye  of  one  looking  at  them  through  the  im- 
perfectly-constructed telescopes  of  that  period,  the 
handles  of  a  pot  or  other  utensil. 
in'-sar,  s.  [O.  Fr.  anseor=a  judge,  an  arbitrator.3 
Scotch  Alythol.    (For  def.  see  example.) 
"David  Deans  believed  this  and  many  other  such  ghostly- 
encounters,  and  victories  on  the  faith  of  the  Ansary,  or 
auxiliaries  of  the  banished  prophets." — Scott:    Heart  of 
Mid-Lothian,  ch.  iv. 

An-sar'-I-an§,  s.  pi.    [ASSASSIN-.] 

an'-sa-ted,  a.    [Lat.  a ti$atus= having  a  handle; 
from   ansa=a   handle.!      Fur- 
nished with  a  handle  or  handles 
of  some  kind  or  other. 

ansated  cross  (cruxansata), 
s.  The  handled  Tau  cross,  uni- 
formly found  in  the  hands  of 
the  old  Egyptian  deities,  being 
regarded  as  the  symbol  of  life. 
It  was  called  in  Coptic  ankh= 
life. 

•anse,  «.    [Lat.  n?wa  =  a  han- 
dle.]   One  of  the  handles  of  a      Ansp.ted  Cross, 
cannon. 

anse  d?  pa'-nl-er,  s.    [Fr.]    [SCRBASED.] 

an'-ser,  ».  [Lat.  anser;  Ger.  gams;  O.  H.  Ger. 
kans;  Eng.  gander,  goose ;  Gr.  chcn:  Sansc.  hunsa."} 

1.  Zool.:  A  genus  of  natatorial  or  swimming 
birds,  the  typical  one  of  the  sub-family  Anserinse. 
It  contains  the  geese.  Several  species  are  found  in 
this  country.  [GoosE.] 

|2.  Astron. :  A,  portion  of  the  constellation  called 
by  Hevelius  Vulpecula  et  Anser  (the  Fox  and 
Goose).  It  belongs  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  is 
placed  over  the  Eagle,  immediately  under  tho  star 
Albireo,  or  Beta  (Tygni,  with  a  little  one  called  the 
Arrow  between.  It  is  rarely  met  with  in  modern 
star-maps. 

an  -ser-a-ted,  a.  [Lat.  anser  =  goose ;  Eng. 
•ated.] 

Heraldry:  An  anserated  cross  is  one  with  its 
extremities  shaped  like  the  heads  of  lions,  eagles, 
or  similar  animals. 

an  -sgr-es. ,  s.  pi.  [The  pi.  of  Lat.  mujer=a  goose.  J 
The  third  of  Linneeus*  six  orders  of  Birds.  The 
species  are  characterized  by  smooth  beaks,  broad- 
est at  the  point,  covered  with  smooth  skin,  and 
denticulated.  The  toes  are  web-footed.  The  tibiae 
aro  short  and  compressed.  It  includes  the  birds 
now  called  Natatores,  or  Swimmers.  [NATATORES.] 

an  -ser-In-se,  s.  pi.  [ANSER.]  A  sub-family  of 
Anatidte  (Ducks),  containing  the  Geese. 

an  s8r-me,  a.  [Lat.  anserinus.]  Pertaining  to 
the  Anseres,  or  Geese ;  resembling  a  goose ;  framed 
on  the  model  of  a  goose;  after  the  manner  of  a 
goose. 

"...  a  flattened  beak  like  that  of  a  duck,  which  in 
used  in  the  anserine  manner  to  extract  insects  and  norms 
from  the  mud."— Owen-  Classifc.  of  the  Mammalia  (1859), 
p.  27. 

•an  -seyne,  s.    [ENSEINTIE.] 
»an-sla  Ight  (gh  silent),  s.    [ONSLAUGHT.)    An 
onslaught,  an  attack,  an  affray. 

"I  do  remember  yet  that  anxlaight,  thou  wast  beaten, 
And  fled'st  before  the  butler." 

Beaumont  &  Fletcher:  Mons.  Thomas,  ii.  2. 

an-swgr,  *an -swgre,  *an'-swer~en,  *and'- 
swere  (Kn;,.).  »an'-swlr  (Scotch).  (TO  silent),  r.  t.& 
i.  [A.  S.  answarian,  andsirarian,  andsirerian=tt> 
answer:  and,  inseparate  prep,  like  Gr.  anti,  denot- 
ing opposition  in  reply,  in  return ;  and  swaran=to 
answer,  cognate  withstrerian=to  swear.  [SwEAR.l 
In  Sw.  tvara,  and  in  Dan.  svare  and  ansrore=to 
answer.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.    Literally: 

\.  To  reply  to  a  question  formally  put  to  one.  (!D 
this  and  some  of  the  following  senses  answer  may 


ttte,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whSt,     fall,     father;      we,     wSt,     here,     camel,     h?r,    thSre;     pine,     pit,     Hire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w8rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     cur,     rflle,     fill;     try,     Syrian,      ae,     oj  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw! 


answer 
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ant 


be  followed  by  an  objective  of  the  person  replied  to, 
by  an  objective  of  the  communication  made,  or  by 
both  together.) 

"And  he  him  anstreretle  modi  and  bold." 

>!'.<ry  of  Gen.  and  Exod.  (ed.  Morris),  2,728. 
"The  baptism  of  John,  was  it  from  heaven  or  of  men? 
answer  me." —Mark  ii.  30. 

"But  he  answered  her  not  a  word."— Matt.  xv.  23. 
(See  also  the  example  under  No.  3.) 
If  In    the    authorized  version   of   Scripture   the 
expression  occurs,  "  answered  him  and  said." 
"And  Peter  answered  him  and  said,    .    .  " — Matt.  xiv.  28. 

2.  To  reply  to  a  statement  of  facts,  or  an  argument, 
whether  given  forth  verbally,  in  writing,  or  by  means 
of  the  press.    Spec.,  to  attempt  in  whole  or  in  part 
to  refute  it. 

"This  reasoning  was  not  and  could  not  be  answered." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  xiv. 

3.  To  reply  to  an  accusation ;  to  endeavor  to  rebut 
it. 

"And  the  high  priest  arose  and  said  unto  him,  An$w?r- 
est  thou  nothing  ?  What  is  it  which  these  witness  against 
thee?"—  .Matt.  xxvi.  62. 

4.  To  sing  in  alternate  parts,  or  in  any  other  way 
to  al tomato  with  another  person  in  what  he  or  she 
is  saying  or  doing. 

**  And  the  women  answered  one  another  as  they  played, 
and  said,  Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands,  and  David  his 
ten  thousands." — 1  Sam.  xviii.  7. 

(Apparently  one  choir  sung,  "Saul  hath  slain  his 
thousands ,    and  a  second  one  finished  the  sentence 
by  adding,  "And  David  his  ten  thousands.") 
"With  piercing  shrieks  his  bitter  fate  she  moans, 
While  the  sad  father  answers  groans  with  groans." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xxii.,  614,  615. 
"So  spake  the  mournful  dame:  her  matrons  hear, 
Sigh  back  her  sighs,  and  answer  tear  with  tear." 
Ibid.,  662,  663. 

5.  To  solve  an  arithmetical,    mathematical,   or 
other  question  or  problem  proposed  to  one. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  make  a  suitable  return  for  anything  said  or 
done.    Thus,  to  answer  a  prayer  or  petition  is,  if  it 
be  deemed  right,  to  grant  what  it  solicits :  to  an- 
swer the  door-bell  is  to  go  and  ascertain  who  has 
rung  it,  and  what  his  object  is  in  visiting  the  house ; 
to  answer  a  legitimate  claim  on  one's  purse  is  to 
pay  it ;  to  answer  an  evil  doer  or  evil  deeds  is  to 
punish  him  or  them;  to  answer  an  enemy's  fire  in 
battle  is  to  fire  back  at  him. 

"Thou  calledst  in  trouble,  and  I  delivered  thee;  I  an- 
swered thee  in  the  secret  place  of  thunder," — Ps.  Ixxxi.  7. 

"I  the  Lord  will  answer  him  by  myself.  And  I  will  set 
my  face  against  that  man,  and  will  make  him  a  sign  and  a 
proverb,  and  will  cut  him  off  from  the  midst  of  my 
people." — Ezek.  xiv.  7,  8. 

2.  To  stand  accountable  for;  to  incur  the  penalty 
of. 

"Shall  he  that  ccntendeth  with  the  Almighty  instruct 
Him?  he  that  reproveth  God.  let  him  answer  it." — Job 
Xl.  2. 

"In  thine  own  person  answer  thy  abuse," 

Shakesp.:  2  Henry  VI.,  ii.  1. 
".     .    .    who  studies  day  and  night 
To  answer  all  the  debt  he  owes  nnto  you, 
Even  with  the  bloody  payments  of  your  deaths.' 

Shakesp.:  1  Henry  IV.,  i.  3. 

"  Let  his  neck  answer  for  it,  if  there  is  any  martial  law 
In  the  world."— Ibid.,  Uenry  I". 

3.  To  be  suitable  for ;  to  bo  capable  of  being  em- 
ployed for ;  to  serve  for. 

"...    money  answereth  all  things." — Eccl.  x.  19. 

4.  To  correspond  to  or  with. 

"Weapons  must  needs  be  dangerous  thimrs  if  they 
answered  the  bulk  of  so  prodigious  a  person." — Swift; 
Gulliver's  Travels. 

"Still  follow  Sense,  of  ev'ry  art  the  soul, 
Parts  answ'riny  parts  shall  slide  into  a  whole." 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  Epistle  IV.,  65,  66. 

5.  To  be  opposed  to,  to  face. 

"Fire  answers  fire  ;  and,  by  their  paly  beams, 
Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umber' d  face." 

Shakesp. .-  Henry  V. ;  Chorus. 
B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally:  To  reply  verbally,  or  in  writing,  to 
a  question,  a  call,  a  summons,  a  judicial  charge,  a 
petition,  or  a  prayer. 

"And  he  said  unto  him,  Thou  hast  answered  right 
.  .  .  "— Luke  x.  28. 

"The  Lord  called  Samuel,  and  he  answered,  Here  am  I." 
—1  Sci7H.  iii.  4. 

"Then  Paul  stretched  forth  the  hand,  and  answered  for 
himself," — Acts  xxvi.  1. 

"  But  there  was  no  voice,  nor  any  that  answered." — 
1  Kings  xviii.  26. 

TT  In  the  English  Bible  the  expression  "  answered 
and  said  "  is  common. 

"But  he  answered  and  said  unto  him  that  told  him, 
Who  is  my  mother?  and  who  are  my  brethren?"— Matt. 
Jdi.  48. 


Once  it  is  used  anomalously,  in  the  sense  of  made 
a  statement,  no  question  having  preceded  it :  "The 
king  answered  and  said  unto  Daniel "  (Dan.  ii.  26). 
Daniel  had  not  previously  to  this  addressed  the 
king.  ( See  also  Acts  v.  8.) 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  reply  to  any  of  these  by  deeds  rather  than 
words. 

"...  and  the  God  that  answeref h  by  fire,  let  Him  be 
God."— 1  Kings  xviii.  24. 

2.  To  speak  for,  to  vindicate,  to  witness  for. 

"So  shall  my  righteousness  answer  for  me  in  time  to 
come." — Gen.  xxx.  33. 

"I  have  ever  been  of  opinion,  that,  if  a  book  can't 
answer  for  itself  to  the  public,  'tis  to  no  sort  of  purpose 
for  its  author  to  do  it.  —  Pope:  Letter  to  the  Hon.J.  C. 
(1711). 

3.  To  be  held  responsible  for,  to  be  liable  for,  to  be 
accountable  for;    to  satisfy  any  demands    which 
justice  may  make  concerning  (one's  actions). 

"Those  many  had  not  dared  to  do  evil, 
If  the  first  man  that  did  t  h'  edict  infringe, 
Had  answer'd  for  his  deed." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 

4.  To  be  suitable  for,  to  serve  for,  to  succeed. 
"...    the  trial  in  great  quantities  doth  not  answer 

the  trial  in  small;  and  so  deceiveth  many."— Bacon. 

"Jason  followed  her  counsel,  whereto,  when  the  event 
had  answered,  he  again  demanded  the  fleece."— Raleigh. 

5.  To  correspond  to  or  with. 

" Dot.  Hear  me,  good  madam: 
Your  loss  ia  as  yourself,  great;  and  you  bear  it 
As  answering  to  the  weight." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 
"  As  in  water  face  answered  to  face,  so  the  heart  of  man 
to  man."— Prov.  xxvii.  19. 

6.  To  sound  in  return,  as  in  the  case  of  the  re- 
sponse from  an  echo. 

"The  woods  shall  answer,  and  their  echo  ring." 

Pope.-  Pastorals;  .Summer,  16. 

7.  To  vibrate  to  the  touch,  or  otherwise  act  re- 
cip'rocally  to. 

"Say,  do'st  thou  yet  the  Roman  harp  command? 
Do  the  strings  answer  to  thy  noble  hand?" 

Dryden. 

an'-swer,  *an  -swere,  *an'-swar,  *and  -swere 
(w  silent), s.  [A.  S.  andsicaru.  In  Sw.  &  Dan.  svar.~\ 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Gen:  A  reply  to  a  question,  command,  call, 
entreaty,  address,  or  argument. 

"Ef[t]  this  andstcere,  ben  nt  gon, 

Moyses  forth  and  Aaron." 
Story  of  Gen.  and  Exod.  (ed.  Morris),  3,081,  3,082. 

"So  watzh  al  samen  her  ansiear  soght." 

Alliterative  Poems;  Pearl  (ed.  Morris),  517. 

"Now  advise,  and  seewhat  answer  I  shall  return  to  him 
that  sent  me."— 2  Sam.  xxiv.  13. 

2.  Specially; 

(a)  A  reply  to  a  legal  accusation  against  one. 
(B.,  Law.) 

"At  my  first  answer  no  man'stood  with  me,  but  all  men 
forsook  me."— 2  Tim.  iv.  16. 

(6)  A  reply  in  an  oral  debate  to  the  allegations  of 
an  opponent,  or  a  publication  in  reply  to  another 
publication. 

(r)  The  solution  of  an  arithmetical  question  or  a 
geometrical  problem,  the  former  at  least  being  gen- 
erally proposed  in  the  form  of  a  question. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  return  for  anything  said  or  done. 

" .  .  .  the  answer  was  given  by  a  volley  of  musketry." 
— Darwin.-  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  iv. 

2.  One  thing    produced    by   another ;    an    effect 
viewed  as  proceeding  from  a  certain  specified  cause. 

"Contraction  is  an  answer  to  stimulus."— Todd  cfr  Bow- 
man: Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  p.  174. 

3.  Account  to  be  rendered  to  justice. 

"He'll  call  you  to  so  hot  an  answer  for  it. 
That  you  shall  chide  your  trespass." 

Shakesp. .  Henry  V.,  it  4. 

4.  The  reverberated  sound  of  an  echo. 

B.  Technically  (Law) :  The  formal  defense  made 
by  an  accused  person  against  the  charge  brought 
against  him,  or  the  formal  reply  of  one  side  in  a 
lawsuit  to  the  allegations  of  the  other.    Also  the 
appearance  for  such  defense. 

tanswer-jobber,  s.  One  who  makes  a  business 
of  writing  answers. 

"What  disgusts  me  from  having  anything  to  do  with 
answer-jobbers  is,  that  they  have  no  conscience."—  Swift. 

an  -swer-a-ble  (w  silent),  a.  [Eng.  answer; 
-able.} 

1.  Tnat  to  which  a  more  or  less  satisfactory 
answer  can  be  given. 


2.  Responsible,  liable  to  be  called  to  account  for, 
liable  for. 

"For  the  treaty  of  Dover  the  king  himself  is  chiefly 
answerable." — Mucaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,ci\.ii. 

3.  Correspondent,  similar,  like. 

"It  was  but  such  a  likeness  as  an  imperfect  glass  dotb 
give;  answerable  enough  in  some  features  and  colors, 
but  erring  in  others." — Sidu>'>i. 

4.  Proportionate  to,  commensurate  to  or  with. 
"...    and  twenty  cubits  was  the  length,   and  th» 

height  in  the  breadth  was  five  cubits,  ancwerable  to  the 
hangings  of  the  court."—  Exod.  ixiviii.  18. 

5.  Suitable. 

" .  .  .  it  was  a  violent  commencement,  and  thot» 
shalt  see  an  answerable  sequestration." — Shakesp. ;  Othello, 
i.  3. 

"  If  answerable  style  I  can  obtain 
Of  my  celestial  patroness." — Milton. 

6.  Equal,  sufficient  to  meet. 

"There  be  no  kings  whose  means  are  answerable  unto 
other  men's  desires." — Raleigh. 

an -swSr-a-ble-nSss  (w  silent),  s.  [Eng.  an- 
swerable;  -ness.'}  The  quality  of  being  answerable. 

"To  shew  therefore  the  correspondency  and  ansirfr- 
ableness  which  is  between  this  bridegroom  and  his 
spouse,"  Ac.— Harmar:  Trans/,  of  Beza,  p.  196. 

an  -sw§r-a-blyt  (w  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  answer- 
able; -/(/.]  Proportionally,  correspondingly. 

"It  bears  light  sorts  into  the  atmosphere  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  height,  answerably  to  the  greater  or  lesser  intense- 
ness  of  the  heat." — Woodward. 

an  -s w§red  (w  silent),  pa.  par.  &  a.  [See  AN- 
SWER, v.] 

an-swer-Sr  (w  silent),  s.  [Eng.  answer;  -er.J 
One  who  answers  to  a  question,  or  who  replies  in  a 
controversial  manner  to  a  writing  or  publication. 

"I  know  your  mind,  and  will  satisfy  it:  neither  will 
I  do  it  like  a  niggardly  answerer,  going  no  further  than 
the  bounds  of  the  question."—  Si dney. 

"It  is  very  unfair  in  any  writer  to  employ  ignorance 
and  malice  together,  because  it  gives  his  answerer  double 
work."—  Swift. 

an'-swer-Ing,  *an -swer-?ng  (w  silent),  pr. 
par.,  a.  &  s.  [  ANSWER,  i\] 

"  Discret  sche  was  in  answei'it»ff  alway." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.t  13,463. 
"...    while  all  the  Greeks  around 
With  answering  sighs  return'il  the  plaintive  sound." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  iv.,  184,  185. 
"...     for  an  answering  sign. 
That  the  good  Cross  doth  hold  its  lofty  place 
Within  Valencia  still." 

Hemantt:  Siege  of  Valencia. 

an'-swfr-less  (w silent),  «.  [Eng.  answer:  suffix 
-less.]  Without  an  answer,  either  as  not  yet  having 
been  replied  to,  or  as  not  capable  of  being  answered. 
(Byron.) 

ant,  *aunt,  *amt,  *am-et,  *§m-et.  em -met, 
s.  [According  to  Junius,  the  Eng.  woru  ant  is  de- 
rived from  Eng.  emmet,  A.  S.  cemette;  Trench  con- 
sidering the  successive  steps  of  the  process  to  have 
been  emmet,  emett  amet,  amt}  and  ant.  (Trench: 
Eng.  Past  and  Present,  pp.  198  to  200.)  A.  S.  a- mete, 
cemette,  cemetta,  cemytta,  emete,  emette ;  Ger.ameise.  J 

1.  Ord.  Lang,  <&  Entom.:  The  name  given  to  cer- 
tain small,  but  singularly  intelligent  and  industri- 
ous insects  well  known  in  this  and  other  lands. 
They  are  classed  by  naturalists  under  Heterogyna, 
the  first  tribe  of  aculeated  Hymenoptera.  Ants  live 
in  society  like  the  more  common  species  of  wasps 
and  bees.  Like  them,  also,  their  polity  consists  of 
three  kinds  of  individuals,  males,  females,  and 
neuters,  the  last-named  being  probably  abortively- 
formed  females.  The  males  are  winged  during  the 
whole  course  of  their  existence,  the  females  only 
during  the  pairing  season,  and  the  neuters  not  at 
all.  The  males  and  females  meet  not  on  the  ground, 
but  in  the  air.  Soon  afterward  the  males,  which 
cannot  do  much  for  themselves,  having  neither 
stings  nor  even  mandibles,  perish  of  cold  or  other 
hardships.  The  females,  on  the  contrary,  immedi- 
ately after  meeting  with  the  other  sex  in  the  air, 
lose  or  actually  pull  off  their  wings,  are  found  by 
neuters,  and  become  the  object  of  their  tender 
care.  The  neuters  are  the  most  numerous  class  of 
.  ants,  and  do  nearly  the  whole  work  of  the  com- 
munity. Specially,  they  carry  the  eggs,  the  larvce 
and  the  cocoons  from  place  to  place  in  the  nest,  as 
the  temperature  and  moisture  vary;  they  feed  the 
larvre  with  liquid  disgorged  from  the  stomach, 
and  besides  open  the  cocoons  for  them  when  they 
are  ready  to  emerge  as  perfect  insects.  Hence  the 
neuters  are  sometimes  called  workers  or  nurse-ants. 
Sir  John  Lubbock  says  that  ants  can  distinguish. 
colors,  being  particularly  sensitive  to  violet.  They 
have  very  delicate  smell,  out  apparently  no  hearing. 
The  different  species  present  curious  analogies  to 
the  earlier  stages  of  human  progress— the  hunting 
and  pastoral,  and  even  the  agricultural.  There  are 
various  genera  and  species  of  ants,  differing  in 
habits  and  methods  of  operation.  Some,  like  For~ 
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mica  sanrfuinaria  and  F.  ccespitumum,  have  been 
called  Minium-ants  ;  others,  as  F.Jlava,  produce  a 
kind  of  masonry;  while  F.  rufa,  the  Wood-ant, 
similarly  addresses  itself  to  carpentry.  Finally, 
some  ants  keep  aphides  as  graziers  do  milch  cows. 
on  account  of  a  secretion  which  they  yield  ;  and 
others  hold  slaves,  the  eggs,  larva?,  and  pupce  of 
which  they  have  captured  in  war.  Of  these  the 
most  notable  is  the  Amazon-ant.  [AMAZON,  No.  4. 
See  also  HETEROGYNA,  FORMICA,  MYKMICA  ATTA, 
Ac.] 

IT  The  ant  of  Scripture,  Heb.  nemalah,  Sept. 
murntexj  Yulg.  formica,  seems  correctly  translated. 

"Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard  ;  consider  her  ways,  and 
be  wise."  —  Prov.  vi.  6. 


"The  ants  are  a  people  not  strong, 
n.  25. 


"  —  Prov. 


2.  Popularly:  The  White  Ant  [TERMITES],  which 
is  not  a  genuine  ant  at  all,  but  a  ueuropterous 
insect.  [ANT-HILL.] 

ant-bear,  s.  The  name  generally  given  in  Demo- 
rara  to  the  Great  Ant-eater,  Myrmecophaga  jubata. 
[ANT-EATER,  MYRMECOPIIAGA.] 

ant-eater,  s. 

1.  The  English  name  of  the  animals  belonging  to 
the  genus  Myrmecophaga  of  Linnaeus.  [Gr.  murmex 
=an  ant,  and  phagos=a  glutton;  phagein=to  eat.] 
They  have  a  lengthened  muzzle  terminated  by  a 
small,  toothless  mouth,  from  which  they  protrude  a 


into  a  multitude  of  chambers.  The  T.  atrox  and 
the  T,  mordajc  build  nests  two  feet  high  with  coni- 
cal roofs,  called  turreted  nests.  [WHITE  ANT  and 
TERMES.] 

B.  As  adjective:  In  various  respects  presenting 
the  characteristics  of  an  ant-hill  like  those  gust 
described ;  small,  petty. 

"...    all  things  that  do  pass. 
Upon  this  ant-hill  earth. !" 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  49. 

ant-hillock,  s.  Nearly  the  same  as  ANT-HILL 
(q.  v.),  but  smaller. 

"Those  who  have  seen  ant-hillocks    .    .    ." — Addison. 

ant-like,  a.    Like  an  ant. 

ant-lion,  s.  The  English  name  of  a  genus  of  in- 
sects. [MYRMELEON.]  It  belongs  to  the  order  Neu- 
roptera,  and  has  gauzy  wings  like  a  dragon-fly, 
from  which,  however,  it  may  be  at  once  distin- 
guished by  having  longer  antennae.  The  species  are 
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long,  thread-like  tongue,coverod  with  viscous  saliva* 
This  they  thrust  into  the  nests  of  termites,  or  those 
of  ants  proper,  sucking  the  animals  which  adhere 
to  it  up  into  their  mouths.  Their  claws  are  strong, 
and  are  used  for  tearing  to  pieces  the  structures 
erected  by  the  Termites.  Among  the  species  may 
be  enumerated  the  M.  jubata,  the  Great  or  Maned 
Ant-eater,  which  has  four  toes  before  and  five  be- 
hind, and  the  M.  didactyla,  the  Little  or  Two-toed 
Ant-eater.  Both  are  South  American. 

The  Scaly  Ant-eaters  &TG  of  an  allied  genus,  Manis. 
They  derive  their  English  name  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  covered  with  thick  scales,  which  give  them 
the  superficial  appearance  of  reptiles.  The  Short- 
tailed  Manis,  M.  pentadactula,  Linn.,  is  found  in 
Bengal  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  M .  tetra- 
dactyla  in  Africa.  Theproper  and  Scaly  Ant-eaters 
belong  to  the  mammalian  order  of  Edentata,  or 
toothless  animals.  To  the  same  order  belong  the 
Cape  Ant-eaters  (Orycteropus  Cbpeneis).  [AARD- 
VARK.]  Prof.  Owen  considers  it  remarkable  that 
"not  a  trace  of  a  Scaly  Ant-eater,  recent  or  extinct, 
has  been  discovered  in  South  America,  where  the 
Edentate  order  is  so  richly  represented  by  other 
generic  and  specific  forms."  (Owen:  British  Fossil 
Mammals  and  Birds,  1846,  p.  xxxix.) 

The  Porcupine  Ant-eater,  or  Aculeated  Ant-eater 
(Echidna  Hy&trix),  is  not  closely  allied  to  the 
species  new  mentioned,  but  is  one  of  the  Monotre- 
mata.  [ECHIDNA.] 

2.  The  King  of  the  Ant-eaters:  A  bird,  the  Turdus 
rex  of  Gmelin,  and  Corvus  grallaritis  of  Shaw,  now 
Orallaria  rex.  [ANT-CATCHER,  ANT-THRUSHES.] 

ant-eggs,  ants'  eggs,  s.pi. 

1.  Accurately:  The  eggs  of  ants.     They  are  of 
different  sizes  and  in  small  parcels,  so  that  they 
can  bo  moved  from  place  to  place. 

2.  Popularly,  but  erroneously :  The  elongated  egg- 
looking  bodies  which  ants  when  disturbed  seem  so 
anxious  to  carry  off.    They  are  not  eggs,  but  co- 
coons.   They  have  been  recommended  as  food  for 
the  nightingale  and  other  birds,  and  have  been  ex- 
tensively used  for  feeding  pheasants  and  partridges. 

ant-hill,  s.  &  a.  [In  A.  S.  cemete-hyll,  cemette- 
hyll.] 

A.  -4s  substantive : 

1.  The  mounds  or  hillocks  raised  by  some  species 
of  ants  proper. 

"  Put  blue  flowers  into  an  ant-hill,  they  will  be  stained 
with  red;  because  the  ants  drop  upon  them  their  sting- 
ing liquor,  which  hath  the  effect  of  oil  of  vitriol."—  Kay. 

2.  The  much  more  remarkable  erections  made  by 
different  species  of  termites  (white  ants).    In  most 
cases  the  descriptions  of  unscientific  travelers  refer 
to  these  rather  than  to  the  constructions  of  the 
ants  proper.    The  nest  of  the  African  Termes  belli- 
cosus  is  described  by  Sparrmann  as  rising  ten  or 
twelve  feet  above  the    surface  of  the  earth.    Its 
shape    is    that   of  a    sugar-loaf.    Externally  it  is 
covered  with  a  broad  cap,  while  inside  it  is  divided 
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called  Ant-lions  from  the  extraordinary  habits  of 
their  larvee,  which  construct  a  funnel-shaped  pitfall 
in  the  sandy  or  dusty  ground,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
they  bury  themselves  all  but  their  antennae.  When 
ants  or  other  insects  are  hurrying  along  they  are  apt 
to  miss  their  balance  and  tumble  into  the  pitfalls, 
where  they  are  at  once  devoured.  It  is  said  that 
when  they  do  not  quite  lose  their  equilibrium  on 
the  brink  of  the  abyss,  they  are  helped  into  the 
jaws  of  death  by  a  shower  of  sand  or  dust  flung  up 
from  below.  Ant-lions  occur  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  in  India,  &c. 

ant-thrusnes,  fant-catchers,  ant-eaters,  s.pi. 
Names  given  to  the  several  species  of  birds  placed 
by  Illiger  under  hisgenus  Myiothera,  and  some  of 
its  immediate  allies.  They  belong  to  the  family 
Turdidepj  and  the  sub-family  Formicating  called 
Myotherinee  by  Swainson.  They  live  on  insects, 
especially  on  ants.  They  are  found  in  both  conti- 
nents, but  those  of  the  Old  World  have  the  more 
brilliant  plumage.  The  names  Ant-thrushes  or 
Ant-catchers  are  preferable  to  that  of  Ant-eaters, 
used  iu  Griffith's  Cuvier,  vol.  vi.,  399,  as  the  latter 
designation  has  long  been  pro-occupied  for  various 
mammalian  animals. 

*ant,  conj.    [AND.]    And. 

"Twin-wifing  ant  twin-manslaght." 
Story  of  Genesis  andExodus  (ed.  Morris),  485. 

an't,  conj.    A  contraction  for  and  it,  or  and  if  it: 

as  "  an't  please  you"=if  it  please  you.    (Johnson.) 

an'-ta,  s.     [Lat.]    (1)  The  sing,  of  ANT*;  (q.  v.). 

(2)  The  Brazilian   name    of  the   American  Tapir 
(Tapirus  Americanus). 

ant-ag-Id,  *ant'-I-ac.-Id,  a.&s.  [Gr.  anti=w 
opposition  to,  and  Eng.  acid  (q.  v.).] 

1.  As  adjective :  Diminishing  acidity ;  alkaline. 
Pharm.   Antacid  or  Alkaline  Medicines :  Agents 

designed  to  diminish  acidity  in  the  frame  by  in- 
creasing its  alkalinity.  For  instance,  they  relieve 
heartburn,  which  is  produced  by  an  over-acid  state 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  increase  the  alkalinity  of 
the  blood,  alter  the  urine  and  other  secretions.  In 
Garrod's  classification  alkaline  or  antacid  medi- 
cines are  the  second  order  of  his  first  class  (medi- 
cines which  act  upon  the  blood) ;  those  again 
ranking  under  his  first  division  ( internal  rem- 
edies). He  divides  Alkaline  or  Antacid  Medicines 
into  (1)  Direct  Alkaline  Remedies;  (2)  Direct  but 
not  remote  Antacids,  at  least  upon  the  urine;  and 

(3)  Remote  Alkaline  Remedies. 

"All  animal  diet  is  alkalescent  or  anti-acid."— Arbuth- 
not. 

2.  As  substantive:  An  antacid  or  alkaline  remedy. 
(See  the  adjective.) 

"  Oils  nre  anti-arid?:,  so  far  as  they  blunt  acrimony:  Imt 
as  they  nre  hard  of  digestion,  they  produce  acrimony." — 
Arbnthnot. 

"It  will  be  seen  that  a  subdivision  of  these  medicines 
is  made  'into  direct  and  remote  antacids." — Garrud-  M<t- 
teria  Medica,  3d  ed.,  p.  386. 

*an-tac'-rld,  a.  [Or.  anti  =  opposed  to;  acrid 
(q.  v.).]  Fitted  to  correct  acrimony. 

an  -tse,  «.  ;>/.  [Lat.  In  Ger.  anten;  Fr.  antes; 
Sp.  (intas;  Ital.  ante.] 

Roman  architecture:  Pillars  on  either  side  of  a 
door,  or  pilasters  terminating  the  side  walls  of  tem- 


ples when  they  are  prolonged  beyond  the  faces  of 
the  end  walls.    [ANTES.] 

an -tag  -6n-I§m,  s.  [In  Fr.  antagonisme ;  Port. 
antagonismo.  From  Gr.  antagOnisma—a  struggle 
with  another.]  [ANTAGONIZE.]  Contest  with;  op- 

Position  to.    (Often  preceded  by  in,  and  followed 
yfo.) 

"Trustees  have  aoandoned  their  old  attitude  of  ex- 
clusiveness  and  antagonism." — Times,  Sept.  17,  1878. 

"...  new  wars,  fresh  antagonisms." — Echo,  Sept.  16, 
1878. 

an-tag'-6n-Ist,  «.  &  a.  [In  Fr.  antagoniste;  Sp., 
Port.  &  Ital.  antagonista.  From  Gr.  antagonists 
=an  adversary,  opponent,  rival.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  person  who  combats  against  one  in  a  public 
contest  or  in  battle. 

"The  earldom  of  Shrewsbury  had  been  bestowed,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  on  John  Talbot,  the  antagonist  ot 
the  Maid  of  Orleans." — Macaulay?  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  A  controversial  opponent ;  a  person  encounter- 
ing one  on  the  field  of  public  disputation. 

"Mr.  Locke  was  a  philosopher;  his  antagonist,  Stilling- 
fleet,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  was  a  man  of  learning." — 
Goldsmith:  The  Bee,  No.  viii. 

II.  Technically; 

Anatomy:  That  which  counteracts.  (Used  spe- 
cially of  muscles  which,  like  the  flexor  and  extensor 
muscles  of  the  arm,  operate  in  counteraction  of 
each  other,  and.  between  them,  produce  the  need- 
ful motions  of  the  limb.) 

"Muscles  opposed  in  action  are  called  antagonists.'1— 
Toad  &  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  p.  169. 

B.  As  adjective:  In  conflict  with;  opposed  to  in 
nature  or  in  action. 

".  .  .  the  nature  of  the  two  antagonist  forces  by 
which  the  productiveness  of  agricultnral  industry  is  de- 
termined."—,r  S.  Mill:  Political  Economy  (1848),  vol.  L, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  iii-,§3,  p.  224. 

"...  the  antagonist  schools  of  philosophy."— Her- 
bert Spencer:  Psychol.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  ii.,  §  417,  p.  389. 

jin-tag-6n-ls'-tlc,  *an-tag-6n-ls'-tlck,  an- 
tag-6n-ls'-tlc-al,  a.  [Eng.  antagonist;  -ic, -icaJ.] 

1.  In  personal  conflict  or  contention  with. 

"It  may  be  too,  i1  the  ordinance  of  nature ; 
Their  valors  nre  not  yet  BO  combatant, 
Or  truly  antagonistic,  as  to  fight, 
But  may  admit  to  hear  of  some  divisions 
Of  fortitude,  may  put  'em  off  their  quarrel." 

B.  Jonson:  Mayn.  Lady. 

2.  Opposed  in  action  to. 

".  .  .  the  action  of  the  external  and  internal  Inter* 
coatals  must  be  antagonistic." — Todd  A  Bowman:  Physiol. 
Anat.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  399. 

an-tag-6n-I'ze,  r.  t.  [Or.  antaqdnizomai  =  to 
struggle  against:  anti=  against,  ana  agi>nizomai= 
to  contend  for  a  prize.]  [AGONIZE.]  To  contend 
against  in  combat  or  in  controversy ;  to  oppose  in 
action. 

"...  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  surrounded  by 
fluid,  the  pressure  of  which,  probably,  antagonizes  that 
which  must  be  exerted  through  the  b) ood- vessels. "—Todd 
tfr  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  p.  297. 

an-tag-fcn-l  zed,  an-tag-6n-I  sed.pa.  par.  [AN- 
TAGONIZE.] 

an-tag-6n-I'z-Ing,  an-tag-6n-I'§-Ing,  pr.  par. 
[ANTAGONIZE.] 

"...  there  is  some  antagonizing  principle  at  work 
capable  for  a  time  of  making  head  against  the  Jaw"— 
V.  S.  Mill:  Pol.  Econ.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xii.,  g  3. 

"...    but  the  antagonizing  agency,    •    .    .*' — Ibid. 

an-tag'-6n-^,  s.  [Gr.  ant  agon  ia.]  A  struggling 
against  in  combat;  contest  or  controversy  with; 
opposition  to. 

"...  the  incommunicable  antagony  that  is  between 
Christ  and  Belial,  .  .  ." — Milton:  Doct.  and  Discipl.  of 
Divorce,  i.  8. 

*an-tal'-glc,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  antt=opposcd  to ;  algo* 

=  pain.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Fitted  to  alleviate  pain;  ano- 
dyne. 

B.  As  substantive :  A  medium  fitted  to  alleviate 
pain  ;  an  anodyne.     (Johnson.) 

*an-tal'-kal-I.  s.  [Gr.  anft=opposed  to;  Eng., 
*fcr.,  alicalL]  A  chemical  agent  which  has  the  prop* 
erty  of  neutralizing  an  alkali.  Nearly  all  the  acids 
can  do  so, 

*an-tal'-kal-Inel  s.  [Gr.  an£i=opposed  to ;  Eng., 
&c.,  alkali;  -ine.~\ 

iWrd. :  A  remedy  designed  to  neutralize1  an  alkali, 
or  counteract  an  alkalescent  tendency  in  the  sys- 
tem. The  same  as  AXTALKALI  (q.  v.). 

*an-tan-a-cla -Sis,  s.  [In  Ger.  antanarlasis. 
FromOr.  antona#2amss(l)  a  reflection  "f  light,  of 

heal,  or  of  sound;  (2)  the  use  of  a  word  in  a  differ- 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      ae,     oe  =  e;     ey  ^  a.      qu  =  kw. 


antanagoge 


ent  sense:  anfi^against;  ana=    .    .    .    again, and 
A-Mx/*=a  breaking;  klao=to  break  off.] 
Rhetoric  ; 

1,  A  figure  by  which  a  word  is  repeated  in  a  sen- 
tence, but  in  a  different,  if  not  even  in  a  contrary, 
sense  from  that  in  which  it  was  used  on  the  first 
occasion.    As,  In  thy  youth  learn  some  craft,  that  in 
old  age  thou  mat/cxf  f/t-f  thy  living  n-ithuut  craft.    In 
the  first  clause  it  may  be  observed  that  craft  means 
handicraft  or  business,  and  in  the  second,  trickery. 

2.  The  returning,  after  a  parenthesis,  to  the  same 
words  which  were  previously  employed.    By  doing 
so  the  structure  of  the  sentence  is  made  more  clear. 

*an-tan-!j.-g6 -ge,  s.  [In  Ger.  antanagoge.  From 
Gr.  ant(iiificf<~>  —  to  lead  up  against;  oranft=again£t, 
and  anagoge=B  leading  up.]  [ANAGOGE.] 

Rhet. :  A  figure  by  which,  when  the  accusation  of 
one's  adversary  is  felt  to  be  unanswerable,  he  is  de- 
clared to  have  done  the  same  thing  which  he  charges 
against  one,  or  at  least  to  have  acted  quite  as  badly. 

*an-taph-ro-dis,  -I-ac,  a.&s.  [Gr.an£i=against, 
and  af)hr<nlifii<tkos  =  belonging  to  venery;  aphro- 
disios=  belonging  to  love  or  venery.]  [APHRODITIC.] 

A.  -4*  adjective:   Fitted  to  lessen  or  extinguish 
renereal  desire.  The  same  as  AN  APHRODISIAC  (q.v.). 

B.  As  substantive :  A  medicine  fitted  to  lessen  or 
extinguish  venereal  desire. 

*an-taph-ro-dls.  -I-a~cal,  a.  [Eng.  antaphro- 
disiac;  -al.]  The  same  as  AXTAPHRODISIAC,  adj. 
(q.v.). 

*an-taph-r5-dlt'-lc,  *an-taph-r5-dlt -Ick,  a. 
&  s.  [(-Jr.  an?*  =  against,  and  Aphrodite— Venus; 
apfcros=foam,  whence  she  was  fabled  to  have 

sprung.] 

A.  -4s  adjective: 

1.  Fitted  to  lessen  or  extinguish  venereal  desire. 
[A  x  A  i-ii  RODISIAC.  ]  (Johnson.) 

-.  Suitable  to  be  employed  against  the  venereal 
disease. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  medicine  fitted  to  lessen  or  extinguish  vene- 
real desire, 

2.  A  medicine  suitable  to  be  employed  against  the 
venereal  disease. 

*an-tap-6-plec  -tic,  a.  [Gr.  antt=against,  and 
apop/e.rt"a=apoplexy.]  Suitable  to  be  employed  in 
apoplexy. 

*an-ta  rch-I§m,  s.  [Gr.  anti,  and  arche  =  ,  .  . 
sovereignty.]  Opposition  to  government  in  gen- 
eral. 

*an-ta  rch-Ist,  s.  [ANTARCHISM.]  One  who 
opposes  all  government  and  fancies  he  may  possibly 

better  his  condition  if  anarchy  arise. 

*  an-tarch-Is'-t!c,  *  an-tarch-Is'-tlc-al,  a. 
[Eng.  antarchist,  -ic,  -teal.]  Opposed  to  government 
in  general. 

*an-ta  rc-tlc,  a.  [In  Fr.  antarctique;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
antartico;  Port,  antarctico.  From  Gr.antarktikos; 
anti-over  against,  opposite  to,  and  arktikos=  near 
the  Bear,  northern;  arkto6=(l)  a  bear,  (2)  the  con- 
stellation of  the  Great  Bear.]  [ARCTIC.] 

A.  As  adjective :  Opposed  to  arctic;  the  opposite 
of  arctic. 

Antarctic  circle:  A  small  circle  of  the  earth  de- 
scribed around  the  Southern  pole  at  a  distance 
from  it  of  23°  28'.  Sometimes,  however,  the  term 
was  more  loosely  applied  to  the  South  polar  regions 
in  general. 

"$ Antarctic  pole ;  The  Southern  pole,  whether  of 
the  earth  or  of  tho  heavens.  ' 

* Antarctic  tropic :  The  tropic  of  Capricorn. 

"Query,  whether  in  the  coast  of  Florida,  or  at  Brazil, 
the  east  wind  be  not  the  warmest,  and  the  west  the  cold- 
est, and  BO  beyond  the  antarctic  tropic,  the  southern  wind 
the  coldest." — Bacon.-  De  Calore  et  Frigore. 

B.  As  substantive:   Tho   antarctic  circle,  or  the 
zone  which  it  encloses. 

"  It  advances  far  into  the  deep, 
Tow'rd  the  antarctic."—  Cotoper:  Task,  i.  G20. 

An-tar'-e§,  s.  [Gr.  anti  =  opposed  to,  in  the 
sense  of  rivaling;  Ares,  Ares,  the  Greek  name  of 
Mars.  ''  Rivaling  Mars  "  in  its  red  color.]  A  fixed 
star  of  the  first  magnitude,  called  also  Alpha  Scor- 
pionis,  and  Cor  Scorpiouis=heart  of  the  Scorpion. 

*&n-tar-thrlt  -Ic,  *an-ar-thrlt  -Ick,  a.  &  s. 
[Gr.  anfi=against,  and  arMnVis—gout.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Suitable  to  be  employed  in  gout. 

B.  As  substantive :  A  medicine  believed  to  be  of 
use  in  the  gout. 

*an-tasth-mat  -Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  antf=against, 
and  asthma.] 

1.  As   adjective :    Suitable    to   be   employed    in 
asthma. 

2.  As  substantive:     A    medicine   suitable   to   be 
employed  in  asthma. 
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tan-ta-tropli -Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  anfi=against; 
a t  r<  »y>/ii  u=atrophy.] 

1.  As  adjective:  Tending  to  check  atrophy. 

2.  As  substantive :     A  medicine  given   to   check 
atrophy. 

an'-te,  B.  (1)  [Aim.]  (2)  In  the  game  of  poker, 
the  player  next  to  the  dealer  deposits  a  "chip"  of 
an  agreed  value  in  the  pool  before  the  cards  are 
dealt.  This  is  his  "  ante,"  and  the  remaining 
players  must  also  "ante-up"  if  they  conclude  to 
play. 

ante-up,  v.  Slang  phrase,  commonly  meaning, 
to  pay.  Used  in  that  sense  in  the  game  of  poker. 

an'-te,  en  -te",  a.    [Fr.  ante,  or  ente=engrafted.] 

Her.:  "  Engrafted,"  or  joined  into  each  other  in 
any  way,  as  by  dovetails,  swallow -tails,  or  rounds. 

an -te,  in  compos.  [Lat.  ante,  prep.,  adv.,  or 
more  rarely  adj.=before.  In  Fr.  ante,  in  compos.; 
Sp.  ante,  prep,  and  in  compos.;  Port,  ante,  in 
compos. ;  Ital.  an2t=before.  ante,  anze,  in  compos. ; 
Ger.  ant,  in  compos. ;  A.  S.  &  Goth,  and,  in  compos. 
Cognate  with  Gr.  anti  (ANTI),  anfa=over  against; 
an?en=agaiDSt,  over  against;  Sansc.  afz=above  or 
beyond.]  Before,  in  place  or  in  time,  as  ante- 
chamber  =  a  chamber  before  or  in  front  of  another; 
antedate=to  date  before  the  true  time.  (Very  few 
compounds  of  ante  retain  the  hyphen.) 

ante-historical,  a.  Prior  to  the  time  when  so- 
called  "  history  "  becomes  worthy  of  the  name. 

"The  second  and  third  books  seem  likewise  to  have 
turned  upon  the  legendary  and  ante-historical  period  of 
the  Italian  cities."— Lewis.-  Early  Rom.  Hist,,  ch.  iii.  g  8. 

an  -te  act,  s.  [Lat.  ante,  and  Eng.  act.']  A  pre- 
vious act, 

an  -te-al,  a.  [Lat.  ante,  and  Eng.  suffix  -al.) 
Pertaining  to  what  is  before  or  in  front.  (Fleming.) 

an-te-am-bu-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  ante,  and  ambu- 
1atio= walking  about;  ambulo=to  walk  about,] 
The  act  of  going  before  one  to  clear  the  way,  as  a 
forerunner  does. 

an-te-cam  -er-a.    [ANTI-CAMERA.] 

an-te-ce-da  -ne-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  antecedo=to  go 
before.]  Antecedent  in  point  of  time;  preceding 
another  event. 

"  Admit  that,  which  as  capable  of  antecedaneoiis  proof 
may  be  presupposed."— Barrow:  Sermons,  ii.  407. 

an-te-C,e  de,  r.  t.  [In  Sp.  anteceder.  From  Lat. 
antecedo=to  go  before:  an(e=before,  and  cedo=to 
go.]  To  precede  in  point  of  time. 

"It  seems  consonant  to  reason  that  the  fabric  of  the 
world  did  not  long  antecede  its  motion." — Hale. 

an-te-c,e"-denc,e,  an-tenje'-den-sy4,  s.  [From 
Lat.  antecedentia^a.  going  before;  antecedent, 
pr.  par.  of  antecedo=to  go  before.]  A  going  before 
in  point  of  time. 

"...  those  relations  of  antecedence  and  sequence." 
—Herbert  Spencer.  Psychol.  (2d  ed.,  1872),  vol.  ii.,  p.  63. 

"Let  the  col  lections  of  the  last  antecedency  be  observed." 
—Hacket:  Life  of  Archbp.  Williams  (1693),  p.  168. 

Astron.  *In  antecedence  [Lat.  in  antecedent ia~\ : 
A  term  formerly  used  in  describing  what  is  now 
called  the  retrograde  motion  of  a  planet,  that  is,  its 
motion  from  east  to  west. 

an-te-c,e'-dent,  a.  &  s.  [In  Fr.  antecedent;  Sp., 
Port.  &  Ital.  antecedence.  From  Lat.  antecedens~ 
going  before,  pr.  par.  of  antecedo=to  go  before.] 

A.  As  adjective :    Preceding   in   point   of   time ; 
prior  to. 

" .  .  .  derived  their  doctrines  from  antecedent 
writers."— Duke  of  Somerset:  Christian  Theology  and  Mod- 
ern Scepticism,  m.  181. 

"  Prud.  I  ask,  then,  if  there  was  ever  anything  that  had 
a  being  antecedent  to  or  before  God?" — limit/tin:  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  pt.  ii. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  (Sing.)  Gen.:  That  which  goes  before  in  point 
of  time. 

"  A  duty  of  so  mighty  an  influence  that  it  is  indeed  the 
necessary  antecedent,  if  not  also  the  direct  cause,  of  a  sin- 
ner's return  to  God." — South. 

2.  (Plur.)  Spec.:  The  events  of  a  person's  bygone 
history  sought  out  to  test  his  present  character  or 
pretensions,  and  afford  assistance  in   forecasting 
his  future  action.    (Used  sometimes  also  of  public 
events  instead  of  persons.) 

"...  and  it  was  trebly  necessary  to  act  in  the  mat- 
ter with  entire  openness,  owing  to  so  many  questionable 
antecedents."— Fronde:  Hist.  Eng.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  183. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Grammar:  An  antecedent  is  a  word  going  be- 
fore a  relative  pronoun,  and  to  which  that  relative 
points  back.  In  the  connected  clauses,  "  Then  Saul, 
who  also  is  called  Paul,"  Saul  is  the  antecedent  to 
the  relative  vim. 

"Which  is  likewise  used  for  restrictive  purposes,  or  to 
limit  or  explain  its  antecedent."— Bain:  Eng.  Gram.  (1863), 
p.  23. 


antecursor 

'2.  Lofjic:  That  part  of  a  conditional  proposition 
on  which  tho  other  depends.  (  ll'tmfi-ly.)  Thoother 
part  is  called  the  consequent.  In  the  sentence,  "If 
thou  faint  in  the  day  of  adversity  thy  strength  is 
small,  the  words  "  If  thou  faint  in  the  day  of  ad- 
versity are  the  antecedent,  while  those  which 
remain,  viz.,  "  thy  strength  is  small,"  are  tin 
quent. 

3.  Mathematics: 

(a)  Gen.:  "That  term  or  quantity  which  the  mind 
considers  first* in  comparing  it  with  another." 
(GloaKoi/raphia  Nora.) 

(6)  Specialty  (Ptur.):  The  first  and  third  terms  in 
a  series  of  four  proportionals.  The  second  and 
fourth  are  consequents.  Thus,  if  A  :  B  :  :  c  :  D,  then 
A  and  c  are  antecedents,  and  B  and  D  consequents. 
(See  Euclid,  Bk.  V.,  Def.  12.) 

4.  Med.  Antecedent  signs :  The  signs  or  symptoms 
which  precede  the  attack  of  any  particular  disease. 

an  te-96-dent-al,  a.  [Eng.  antecedent;  -al.] 
Pertaining  to  what  is  antecedent,  or  goes  before. 

Math.  Antecedental  method :  A  method  of  ime.-- 
tigatiug  universal  comparison  and  general  geomet- 
rical proportion,  published  by  Mr.  James  (ilonie  in 
1793.  It  is  derived  from  an  examination  of  the  an- 
tecedents of  ratios  having  given  consequents,  and  a 
given  standard  of  comparison  in  the  various  degrees 
of  augmentation  and  diminution  which  they  un- 
dergo by  composition  and  decomposition. 

*an-te-9e-den  -tla  (tia  as  shi-a),  «.  [Lat.,  but 
not  classic.]  Antecedence. 

*fn  antecedentia.  In  antecedence.  [ANTECE- 
DENCE.] 

an-te-$e  -deut-1^,  adv.    [Eng.  antecedent;  -Zy.J 

Previously  ;  before,  in  point  of  time. 

"  .  .  .  an  agrarian  law,  which,  antecedently  to  a 
division,  dispossessed  patrician  squatters."— Lewis:  Early 
Rom.  Hist.  (1865),  ch.  xii.,  pt.  iv.,  g  68,  p.  295. 

*an-te-ces  -s6r,  *an-te-ces  -sour  (Eng.),  *an- 
t?-c,Ss-sor,  *an-te-9es  -sbur,  *an-te-$6s  -tre 
(Scotch),  8.  [In  Sp.  antecesor;  Ital.  antccessor. 
From  Lat.  antecessor=one  who  goes  before:  ante— 
before ;  cedo=to  go.]  One  who  goes  before  another. 
Specially— 

1.  An  ancestor. 

"For  in  Charlemain  time  antfcpssour  had  she, 
When  Charlemain  had  conquered  truly 
The  hole  erldome  and  contre  by  werre  myghty." 

The  Romans  of  Partenay  (ed.  Skeat),  6,359-61, 

2.  A  predecessor  in  an  office  or  estate. 

"And  his  cruell  antccessotires  also, 
By  whom  to  greuous  torment  put  we  be." 

The  Romans  of  Partenay  (ed.  Skeat),  4,786-7. 

"The  successor  seldom  prosecuting  his  antecessor*8 
devices." — Sir  E.  Sandys;  State  of  Retiyitni. 

an  -te-cham-be"r,  *an  -tl-cham-be"r,  s.  [In  Fr. 
antichambre;  Ital.  anticamera.] 

1.  Lit.:   An   outer  chamber   or  room   in  which 
people  wait  before  being  admitted  to  the  inner  or 
chief  apartment. 

"When  the  host  was  elevated  there  was  a  strange  confu- 
sion in  the  antecAam&er."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  chap.  iv. 

2.  Fig.:  The  mouth,  viewed  as  the  entrance  to 
some  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  physical  frame. 

"...  the  mouth,  the  antechamber  to  the  digestive 
canal."— Toad  cfr  Bowman.-  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  p.  484. 

"The  empress  has  the  antechambers  past, 
And  this  way  moves  with  a  disorder' d  haste." 

Dryden.-  Aurungzebe,  ii.  1. 

an  -te-Chap-el,  s.  [Eng.  ante  (from  Lat.),  in 
compos. = be  fore ;  and  Eng.  chapel.]  The  part  of  a 
chapel  which  lies  between  the  western  wall  and  the 
choir-screen.  (Gloss,  of  Arch.) 

"...  the  antechaptl  of  Trinity  College  chapel." — 
Warton:  Life  of  Bat  hurst,  p.  190. 

an-te  -Clans,  s.  pi.  [In  Fr.  anteciens;  Sp.  an- 
tecos;  Lat.  pi.  antceci.  From  Gr.  antoikos=\iviug 
in  an  opposite  latitude:  anti  =  opposite  to,  and 
oiked=to  dwell ;  oikos=&  house.] 

Geog.  &  Astron. :  A  term  applied  to  two  persons 
or  two  communities  living  the  one  north,  the  other 
south,  of  the  equator,  on  the  same  meridian  of  lon- 
gitude and  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  Taking 
the  whole  course  of  the  year,  both  parties  have  the 
same  length  of  day  ;  only  it  is  winter  with  the  one 
while  it  is  summer  with  the  other.  [ANTISCIAN.] 

an-te-C6l-um-bI-an,  a.  [Eng.  ante  (from 
Lat.),  in  compos.=before;  Eng.  Columbian,  from 
Christopher  Columbus,  the  navigator.]  Previous 
to  tho  time  of  Columbus;  before  the  discovery  of 
America. 

an-te-cflr  -s6r,  s.  [Lat.  ante=before,  and  cursor 
=  a  runner;  from  cunmm,  supine  of  c«rro=to  run. 
(1)  A  forerunner;  a  precursor;  one  whoso  arrival 
in-e.-atri's  the  coming  of  some  other  person  pr  per- 
sons. (2)  One  of  the  advanced  guard  or  pioneers 
in  front  of  an  army.]  A  forerunner. 


b6il,     b<5y;     p6ut,    J<5wl;     cat,     c.ell,     chorus, 
-cian,      -tian  =  snan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shim; 


cnin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel.     del. 


antedate 

an'-te-date,  s.  [Eng.  ante  (from  Lat.),  in  com- 
pos. =  before;  and. date,  s.  In  Fr.  antidate;  Sp.  an- 
tedata.]  A  date  preceding  another  date;  a  prior 
date. 

"Why  hath  not  my  soul  these  apprehensions,  these 
prestiges,  these  changes,  those  antedates,  those  jealousies, 
those  suspicions  of  a  sin,  as  well  as  my  body  of  a  sickness?" 
— Dunne;  Devotions,  p.  10. 

an  te  date,  v.  t.  [Eng.  ante  (from  Lat.),  in 
compos.  =  before ;  and  date,  v.  In  Gter.  antidatiren; 
Fr.  antidater;  Sp.  antedatar:  Ital.  antidatare.] 

1.  To  date  a  document  earlier  than  the  time  at 
•which  it  was  actually  written  for  fraudulent  or 
other  purposes. 

"  As  the  error  antedates  the  event  by  twenty  years,  .  ." 
— Lewis:  Early  Bom.  Hist.,  ch.  xii.,  pt.  iv.,  §  62. 

2.  To  cause  an  event  to  come  at  an  earlier  date 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  done,  by  removing  the 
hindrances  which  postpone  its  arrival. 

'*  But  for  the  long  contest  with  France,  the  most  benefi- 
cent domestic  legislation  of  our  time  might  have  been 
antedated  by  perhaps  half  a  century."— Times,  Novem- 
ber 24,  1876. 

3.  To  anticipate  the  arrival  of  an  event  before  its 
actual  coming,  and  feel  and  act  as  if  it  were  already 
passing. 

"  Controls,  decides,  insults  thee  every  hour, 
And  antedates  the  hatred  due  to  1'ow'r." 

Pope-  Satire,  1,740. 

an'-te-da-ted,  pa,  par.  &  a.    [ANTEDATE,  v.] 
an  -te-da-tlng,  pr.par.    [ANTEDATE,  v.] 

an-t§-dl-lu'-vl-al,  a.  [ANTEDILUVIAN.]  The 
came  as  ANTEDILUVIAN*,  a.  (q.  v'.) 

an-t§-dl-ltt'-vl-an,  a.  &s.  [In  Ger.  antediluvi- 
ftnisch;  Fr.  antSdiluvien;  Port,  anted  iluviano;  Ital. 
antidiluviano.  From  Lat.  ante=before,  and  dilu- 
vium=&  or  the  deluge.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit."  Before  the  deluge;   relating  to  the  per- 
sons;, the  events,  or  the  period  before  the  Noachian 
deluge. 

"The  text  intends  only  the  line  of  Seth,  conducible 
unto  the  genealogy  of  our  Saviour  and  the  antediluvian 
chronology." — Browne.-  Vulgar  Errors. 

"These  huge  reptiles,  surrounded  by  the  black  lava,  the 
leafless  shrubs,  and  large  cacti,  seemed  to  my  fancy  like 
some  antediluvian  animals." — Darwin:  Voyage  round  the 
World,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  Fi(]. :  Rude  and  primitive,    such    as   may   be 
supposed  to  have  existed  before  the  deluge,  in  the 
in  fancy  of  manufactures  and  other  departments  of 
civilization. 

"...  above  all,  the  whole  system  of  traveling  ac- 
commodations was  barbarous  and  antediluvian  for  the 
requisitions  of  the  pampered  south." — De  Quincey's  Works 
(ed.  1863),  vol.  ii.,  pp.  162,  163. 

B.  As  substantive :    One   who   lived    before   the 
deluge. 

"We  are  so  far  from  repining  at  God,  that  He  hath  not 
extended  the  period  of  our  lives  to  the  longevity  of  the 
antediluvians,  that  we  give  him  thanks  for  contracting 
the  days  of  our  trial."— Bentley. 

*an'-te-f1ict,  s.  [Lat.  ante  =  before;  factum  — 
something  done.]  Something  done  before  another. 
(Opposed  to  post/act.) 

"Some  have  published  that  there  is  a  proper  sacrifice 
in  the  Lord's  Supper  to  exhibit  Christ's  death  in  the  post- 
fact,  us  there  was  a  sacrifice  to  prefigure  ;.n  the  old  law 
the  tintffact." — Cople  of  the  Proceedings  of  some  Divines 
<1641 ,),  p.  2. 

an-te  Ox -se,  an-te-f  Ix'-Ss,  s.  pi.  [InFr.  ante- 
fixes;  Ital.  antefisse  1  Lat.  antefixce.] 

Arch.:  Ornamental  tilesj  placed  on  the  cornices 
and  eaves  of  ancient  buildings,  where  each  ridge  of 
tiling  terminated.  They  were  designed  to  conceal 
the  ends  of  the  ordinary  tiles.  (Gloss,  of  Arch.) 

an-te-Goth'-Ic,  a.  [Lat.  'an£e=before ;  Eng. 
Gothic.]  Previous  to  the  rise  of  the  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. 

".  .  .  the  style  which  belongs  to  the  Roman  or 
Ante -Got  hie  architecture,  .  .  ." — Longfellow:  Introd., 
Skeleton  in  Armor. 

an'-te-16pe,  s.  [In  Dut.  &  Port,  antelope;  Dan., 
Ger.  AFr.  antilope.  From  Gr.  antholops=a  species 
of  antelope  (a  word  used  by  Kustathius,  who  wrote 
about  A.  D.  1160)  ;  anthos=a  flower,  .  .  .  bright- 
ness: Z,  euphonic  (?);  ops=the  eye.  **  Brightness 
of  eye."]  [ANTILOPE.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  The  English  equivalent  of  the  largo  zoolog- 
ical genus  Aiitilope,  or  sub-family  Antilopma.  For 
its  scientific  characters  see  the  former  of  these  two 
words.  Most  antelopes  are  drop-like  animals  of 
great  elegance.  They  have  largo  lustrous  eyes ;  are 
swift  of  foot,  and  take  enormous  leaps,  when  flying 
from  a  foe,  when  wishing  to  clear  a  bush  or  other 
obstacle  in  their  path,  or  in  the  exuberance  of  their 
activity,  apparently  for  very  wantonness.  The  spe- 
cies referred  to  by  Moore  in  the  examples  quoted 
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is  the  common  Indian  antelope  (Antilope  cervi- 
capru,  Pallas),  common  in  the  Deccan  and  other 
parts  of  Europe.  [SABOT.] 

"  Our  sands  are  bare,  but  down  their  slope 
The  silver-footed  antelope 
As  gracefully  and  gaily  springs 
As  o'er  the  marble  courts  of  kings." 

Moore:  Lallu  Rookh;  Light  of  the  Haram. 

2.  Fig.:  Comparisons  of  a  person  beloved  to  an 
antelope  are  common  in  the  erotic  poetry  connected 
with  Eastern  Europe. 

B.  Technically: 

Her,  The  heraldic  antelope:  An  antelope  drawn 
in  a  conventional  way  to  gratify  heraldic  taste.  Ife 
is  distinguished  from  the  natural  antelope*  which 
is  one  in  which  the  artist  has  aimed  at  a  genuine 
imitation  of  nature, 

an-te-16 -pine,  a.  [Eng.  antelope;  -me.]  Per- 
taining to  an  antelope,  or  to  the  antelope  genus  or 
family.  In  Griffith's  Cu-vier  "  the  antelopine 
group"  is  a  sub-genus  of  the  great  genus  Antilope. 

an  -te-lu  -can,  a.  [Lat.  antelucanus=  before  day- 
break: ante=befqre,  and  lux,  genit.  luci*= light.] 
Held  before  daylight.  A  term  specially  applied  to 
the  religious  services  held  in  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity before  daylight,  to  shield  the  worshipers 
from  persecution,  or  to  afford  convenience  to  those 
who  were  not  their  own  masters,  and  could  not  at- 
tend a  congregation  during  working  hours.  There 
was  a  fascination  to  some  minds  about  such  meet- 
ings, which  were  continued  after  the  necessity 
which  had  first  brought  them  into  existence  had 
passed  away. 

"There  the  Jupiter  of  exemplary  honor  and  magnifi- 
cence, there  the  Phosphorus  of  piety  and  antelttcan  devo- 
tion."— Bp.  Hall:  Hem,,  p.  44. 

"  All  manner  of  antelucan  laborers,  who  make  provision 
for  the  flesh,  make  the  flesh  their  provision." — Gay  ton: 
Kotes  on  Don  Quixote,  iii.  6. 

tant-em-blet  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  antemballO=to  make 
an  inroad  in  turn,  to  attack  in  turn;  anf ^corre- 
sponding to;  emballo=to  throw  in;  en=in;  ballo= 
to  throw.]  Bestowed  in  reparation  of  a  loss. 

"Offenses  against  antembletic  trust."— Boicring:  Bent- 
ham's  Principle  of  Morals  and  Legist.,  ch.  xviii.,  Note  4, 
§Hv. 

an-te-mer-Id'-I-an,  a.  [Lat.  ante,  and  Eng. 
meridian.\  Before  the  time  atwhichthe  sun  comes 
to  the  meridian,  that  is,  before  noon. 

1[  It  is  usually  contracted  into  a.  m.  or  A.  M. 

an-tem-et'-lc,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  anfi=against,  and 
Eiig.  emetic  (q.  v.).]  • 

1.  As  adjective :  Fitted  to  act  in  a  manner  opposite 
to  that  in  which  an  emetic  does ;  in  other  words, 
fitted   to   check,    instead   of    produce,   vomiting. 
(Quincey.)   The  same  as  ANTI-EMETIC,  adj.  (q.  v.). 

2.  As  substantive:   A   medicine   fitted    to  check 
vomiting.    The  same  as  ANTI-EMETIC,  a.  (q.  v.) 

an-te-mo-sa'-Ic,  a.  [Lat.  a?ite=before,  and 
Eng.  Mosaic*]  Before  the  time  of  Moses. 

an-te-mun'-dane,  a.  [Lat.  ante,  and  Eng. 
mundane.]  Before  the  creation  of  the  world. 

an-te-mtt'r-al,  s.  [In.  Sp.  antemural,  antemu- 
ralla,  antemuro;  Ital.  antemurale.  From  Lat. 
«H.fe  =  before,  andwmrws=a  wall.]  A  barbican  con- 
sisting of  a  nigh  and  strong  wall  with  turrets  built 
in  front  of  the  gateway  in  old  castles,  and  designed 
for  its  defense. 

an'-te-nat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  an*e=before;  and  natus, 
pa.  par.  of  nascor=to  be  born,]  Before  the  proper 
time. 

an-te-NI-ce  ne,  a.  [Lat.  ante,  and  Eng.  Nicene.] 
Before  the  meeting  of  the  first  Christian  council 
which  took  place  at  Nice  in  A.  D.  325.  (The  term  is 
applied  to  the  first  three  Christian  centuries,  but 
not  to  any  period  of  greater  antiquity.) 

an-ten'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  pi.  of  antenna— a  sail- 
yard;  Fr.  sing,  antenne;  Port.  pi.  antennas;  Ital. 
sing,  antenna*,] 

Kntom.:  The  organs  of  insects,  placed  nearly  in 
the  same  position  as  horns  in  ruminating  quadru- 
peds. The  antennee  are  two  in  number,  and  are 
perhaps  always  present,  though  in  some  few  genera 
they  are  so  inconspicuous  that  these  have  been 
considered  acerous[AcEROUs],or  "  without  horns," 
while  to  the  great  mass  of  insects  the  term  dicer- 
ous  [DiCEROTjs], "  two-horned,'*  has  been  applied. 
The  antennte  vary  greatly  in  length,  in  form,  in  text- 
ure, and  in  the  number  of  joints  which  thoy  pos- 
sess. They  are  organs  of  touch  and  probably  of 
hearing. 

an  ten -nal,  a.  [Lat.  antenna;  Eng.  -al.]  Per- 
taining to  the  antenna1  of  an  insect,  or  an  animal 
of  similar  organization. 

".  .  .  the  antenna/  nerve  .  .  ." — Owen:  Inverts 
brata  (1843),  Lect.  xvi.,  p.  211. 

an-ten-na  r-I  a,  *.  [Lat.  antenna=(l)  a  sail- 
yard  ;  (2)  one  of  the  two  horn-like  appendages  to  tho 
head  of  an  insect.  Tho  Antennaria  genus  of  plants 


antepenultimate 

is  so  called  from  the  resemblance  which  the  hairs 
of  the  pappus  in  the  sterile    florets  bear  to  the 
antenna  of  an  insect.] 
Botany : 

1.  Everlasting,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Asteracece,  or  Composites.    The   A.   dioica^ 
Mountain  Everlasting,  or  Cat's  Foot,  is  indigenous 
to,  and  the  A.  margaritacea,  or  Pearly  Everlasting 
of   North   America,  naturalized  in,  Britain.    The 
former,  which  is  abundant  on  mountain-heaths,  has 
cottony  stems  and  white  or  rose-colored  flowers. 
The  latter,  called  in  France  and  elsewhere  immor- 
telles^ are  often  made  into  wreaths  to  be  laid  on  the 
graves  of  deceased  relatives.    They  may  be  often 
seen  either  in  their  natural  hue,  or  dyed  of  bright 
colors,  as  ornaments  in  rooms. 

2.  A  fungus  of  the  tribe  Physomycetes.    The  spe- 
cies may  be  soon  hanging  from  the  roof  of  wine 
vaults  and  enveloping  the  casks  and  bottles  below. 

an-ten-na'r-I-us,  s.  [Lat.  antenna— a  sail-yard.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  spiny-finned  fishes  akin  to 
the  Fishing  Frogs  (Lophius).  The  Walking-fish 
(A.  hispidus)  is  an  exceedingly  grotesque-looking 
animal.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Indian  seas. 

an-ten-nlf'-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  antenna=a  sail- 
yard  ;  fero=to  bear.]  Bearing  antennae. 

an-ten'-nl-fonn,  a.  [Lat.  antenna=a sail-yard: 
/orma=forzn,  shape.]  Shaped  like  the  antenna  of 
an  insect. 

an-t8n-n&-la'r-I-a,  s.  [Lat.  antenna,  the  dimin. 
-ul,  and  the  suff.  -aria.]  A  genus  of  Zoophytes 
belonging  to  the  family  Sertulariadee.  It  includes 
the  two  species,  A.  antennina  and  A.  ramosa. 

an'-te-num-be'r,  a.  [Lat.  ante,  and  Eng.  number. 
In  Sp.  antenombr  e.}  A  number  preceding  another 
one. 

"Whatsoever  virtue  is  in  numbers  for  conducing  to 
consent  of  notes,  is  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ante- 
number  than  to  the  entire  number,  as  that  the  sound 
returneth  after  six  or  after  twelve,  so  that  the  seventh  or 
thirteenth  is  not  the  matter,  but  the  sixth  or  the  twelfth." 
—Bacon. 

an-te-niip'-tial,  adj.  [Lat.  antenuptialis.] 
Before  marriage. 

an-te-pag-mSnt  (Eng.),  an-tS-pag-men'-tiim 
(Lat.),  s.  [  Lat.  antepagmentum  =  the  jamb  of  a 
door:t  ante  =  be- 
fore, in  front  of, 
and  pagmentum= 
a  joining  together ; 
/-"-";.  root  ofpango 
=to  fasten  or  fix.] 

Architecture : 

1.  One  of  the 
jambs  of  a  door. 

2.  The  ornament- 
ed architrave  of  a 
doorway. 

If  The  plural  may 


Antepagment. 


bo  antepagments  or  antepagmenta.     The  latter  is 
the  more  common. 

an-te-pas  -chal,  a.  [Lat.  ante  —  before,  and 
7>««rftaJi's=pertaining  to  the  passover  or  to  Easter ; 
from  pascha,  in  Gr.  pascha=the  passover;  Heb. 
pesach  =  indulgence,  immunity  from  punishment, 
but  more  frequently  (1)  the  paschal  lamb,  (2)  the 
festival  of  tho  passover;  pasach  =  to  pass  over 
(Exod.  xii.27).] 

1.  Before  the  passover. 

2.  Before  Easter,  which  nearly  coincided  in  time 
with  the  passover. 

"The  dispute  was  very  early  in  the  Church  concerning 
the  observation  of  Easter;  one  point  whereof  was,  con. 
cerning  the  ending  of  the  antepaschal  fast,  which  both 
sides  determined  upon  the  day  they  kept  the  festival."— 
Nelson;  Fasts  and  Festivals. 

an  -te-past,  s.  [In  Ital.  antipasto.  Lat.  ante— 
before,  and  past  us,  pa.  par.  of  pasco>  paw,  pastum 
=to  feed.]  A  foretaste. 

an-te-pen -dl-um  (Lat.),  an-te-pend,  an'-tl- 

¥end   (Scotch),  s,      [Medisev.  Lat.  antependium.] 
he  frontal  of  an  altar  [FRONTAL]  ;  a  rest  or  screen 
for  covering  the  front  of  an  altar.    It  is  used  in 
some  Roman  Catholic  churches,  especially  on  festi- 
val days. 

"Item,  ane  antepend  of  black  velvet." — Coll.  Inventories 
(1542).  (Jamie*".,.) 

an-te-pen-iilt  (pi.  an-te-pen-ul  -tl-ma), «.  [In 
Fr.  antepenult ie-me:  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  antepenulti- 
ino;  Lat.  anfe=before.  and penultimus  Dr  pcenulti- 
mus  (s.)  the  penult,  (a.)  the  last  but  one;  pO3ne  or 
uen<?=almost,  and  ultimu8=the  last.]  The  syllable 
before  the  penultimate  one.  As  the  penultimate 
one  is  next  to  the  lastt  the  antepenultimate  is  two 
from  the  last,  as  cm  in  vaccination.  The  word  is 
really  only  a  shortened  form  of  the  following. 

an-te-pen-uT-tlm-ate,  a.&s.  [In  Fr.  antfpin- 
ultieme.] 

A.  As  adj.:    Pertaining  to  the  last  syllable  but 
two.     (Crabb.) 

B.  Assubst.:  The  last  syllable  but  two. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p8t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cftr,     rule,     full;     try,     S?  rian.      ae,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


antepileptic 

an-tSp-Il-ep  -tic,  an-tep-I-lep  -tl-cal,  a.  &  *. 
{In  Ger.  antu-{>ilt'i>tia<.-lt..  From  (Jr.  antt=ajrainat1 
aud  (fpilepsis=(l)  a  taking  hold  of;  (2)  epilepsy, 
falling  sickness;  t.'i)il<riii>»iii»~to  take  besides,  to 
lay  hold  of:  e;>f=on,  upon,  and  lambano=to  take.] 

1.  As  adjective :   Deemed  of  use  against  epilepsy 
(falling  sickness). 

"That  bezoar  is  antidotal,  lapis  judaicus  diuretical, 
coral  antepileptical,  we  will  not  deny." — Browne;  Vulgar 
Errors. 

2.  As  substantive:    A   medicine   deemed   of   use 
Against  epilepsy. 

an  -te-pon«,  v.  t.  [In  Sp.  anteponer;  Ital.  ante- 
porre  —  to  prefer.  From  Lat.  antepono:  ante=be- 
foiv,  andpono=to  put  or  place.]  To  place  one  thing 
before  another;  to  prefer  one  thing  before  another. 

an -te-pb'rt,  s.  [Lat.  ante  =  before,  and  port  am  ^ 
accus.  of  port  a  =  a.  city  gate,  a  gate.]  A  gate  in 
advance  of  a  gate ;  namely,  an  outer  gate. 

an  te-pos-I  -tion,  «.  [In  Ital.  anteposizione. 
From  Lat.  ante,  and  Eng.  position=a  placing.] 

Grammar:  The  placing  a  word  before  another, 
the  natural  position  of  which  would  be  after  it. 

an-te-pran  -dl-al,  a.  [Lat.  «»fe=before;  Eng. 
prandial  (q.  v.).}  Before  breakfast. 

jan  te-pre-dlc  -a-ment,  s.  [Lat.  ante,  and  Eng. 
predicament.]  [PREDICAMENT.] 

Logic:  Anything  in  logic  proper  to  be  studied 
before  the  subject  of  the  predicament. 

*an  -ter,  s.    [AUXTEE.] 

an-ter-I-d.es,,  s. pi.  [Lat,  anfen"de$=buttressrs: 
Or.  anterides,  plur.  of  untC'ris,  genit.  anteridos=a 
prop.  Anterides,  in  Greek,  are  beams  to  stay  the 
outer  timbers  of  a  ship's  bow  in  case  of  their  receiv- 
ing a  shock:  anterCis=set  against^  opposite;  antc/i 
=  a«ainst,  over  against ;  a»//=against.] 

Architecture:  Buttresses  for  the  support  or 
strengthening  of  a  wall. 

an-te  r-I-6r,  *an-te  r-I-our,  a.  [Lat.  anterior = 
before,  preceding.  In  Fr.  anterieur;  Sp.  &  Port. 
anterior;  Ital.  anteriore.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Situated  before  anything  in  place.   (In  this  and 
the  second  signification  it  is  opposed  to  posterior.) 
(For  example,  see  No.  II.) 

2.  Preceding  in  time. 

II.  Technically:  Used  chiefly  in  sense  No.  I.,  in 
Anatomy,  Zoology,  Botany,  and  Science  generally. 

"Hence,  if  after  theanterior  face  has  received  the  heat 
from  one  radiating  source,  a  second  source,  which  we  may 
call  the  compensating  source,  be  permitted  to  radiate 
against  the  posterior  face  .  .  .''—Tyndatl:  Frag,  of 
Science  (3d  ed.),  viii.  4,  p.  181. 

In  Anatomy: 

Anterior  chamber  of  the  eye.    [CHAMBER,  EYE.] 
Anterior  or  frontal  "  horn  "  of  the  brain.   [HoHN.] 
Anterior  pillars  ofthefornix.  [PILLARS,  FORNIX.] 
A  uteri  or  pi/ nun  ids  of  the  brain.    [PYRAMID.] 
an-ter-I-or'-I-tyS  s.    [Eng.  anterior;  -ity.      In 
Fr.  ant6riorit& ;  Sp.  anterioridad ;   Port,   anteriori- 
dade;  Ital.  anteriorita.]    The  state  of  being  before 
in  place  or  in  time. 

"Our  poet  could  not  have  seen  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah, 
because  lie  lived  100  or  150  years  before  that  prophet:  and 
this  anteriority  of  time  makes  this  passage  the  more 
observable." — Pope.-  Iliad,  xix.,  note,  v.  93. 

an-te  r-I-fcr-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  anterior;  -ly.]  In 
an  anterior  situation. 

"  Anteriorly  the  presphenoid  narrows  to  a  sharp  verti- 
cal edge."— .Flower;  Osteol.  of  tlie.  Mammalia  (1870),  p.  128. 

an'-ter-O,  in  compos.  [From  Lat.  onterior=which 
is  before ;  emte=before.] 

ant ero- lateral,  a.  That  which  is  anterior,  and 
also  lateral ;  that  is,  to  tlie  side. 

"  All  that  is  anterior  to  the  posterior  horn  [of  the  gray 
crescent  belonging  to  the  spinal  cord]  is  called  the  an  t  <•}•<>- 
lateral  column.1'— Todd  &  Bowman ;  Phi/sivl.  Anat.,  vol.  i., 
p.  ii")f). 

autero-posterior,  a.  Commencing  in  the  ante- 
rior part  of  an  organic  structure  and  continued 
through  it,  so  as  to  appear  also  on  the  posterior  part, 
or  in  a  direction  from  behind  forward. 

"When  the  medulla  oblongata  is  divided  vertically 
along  the  median  plane,  a  series  of  fibers  is  seen  to  form 
a  septum  between  its  right  and  left  half.  These  libers 
take  a  direction  from  before  backward;  and  appear  to 
connect  themselves  with  the  posterior  olivary  fibers. 
They  are  limited  inferiorlj  by  the  decussating  fibers. 
Cruv-fiiihier  proposes  for  them  the  name  amfert>-£M»tarfor 
libci"-;.  They  appear  to  belong  to  the  same  system  as  the 
arciforra.  fibers."  — 7V><M  <t-  Bowman:  Phij»ioL  Anat.,  vol.  i., 
p.  IT,'.I. 

an    te-r6om,  s.  ^  [Ens.  nntv  (from  Lat.),  in  com- 

E OS.— before,  and  Km?.  r<»,in.\    A  room  before  or  in 
ront  of  another  one. 

"An  antfi-'unii  in  the  Duke's  palace." 

NftaA'c.*^..-  TwotJent.  oj  Vvr.,  Stage  Dir. 
an-ter-6  §,  s.     [t!r.   <mtf  >•'>.•<  or  .'lH/er6s=return- 
love,  love  for  love.     (Personified.)     (1)  A  "god"  who 
avcinrcd  slighted  love ;  (2)  a  "god"  who  struggled 
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against  Eros,  the  personification  of  love.    In  Latin 

anfera* signified  a    kind  of  amethyst  (Pliny).']    A 

being  poetically  imagined  to  struggle  against  love. 

"  He  who  from  out  their  fountain  dwellings  raised 

Eros  and  Anteros,  at  Gadara." 

Byron.-  Manfred,  ii.  1. 

*an  -ter-ous,  a.    [AUNTEROUS.] 

an  -te§,  s.  pi.    [Lat.,  plur.=rows  or  ranks  of  any- 
thing.   In  Port,  antes;  Sp.  antas.] 

Arch.:  Pillars 
of  large  dimen- 
sions supporting 
the  front  of  a 
building. 

an-te-stat'- 
ttre,  s.  [Fr.] 

fort.:  An  en- 
trenchment form- 
ed of  gabions. 

an  -te-st&m- 
ach,  s.  [  Eng. 
ante  (fr.  Lat.).  in 
compos.  =  before, 
and  stomach.]  An 
anterior  cavity 

leading  into   the  Antes  at  Herculancum. 

siomach.     It  oc- 
curs    in     birds  which  feed  on  fishes. 


"In  birds  there  is  no  mastication  or  comminution  of 
the  meat  in  the  mouth,  but  it  is  immediately  swallowed 
into  a  kind  of  antestvmach,  which  I  have  observed  in 
piscivorous  birds." — /.'«?/• 

an  -te-t  em-pie,  s.  [Eng.  ante  (from  Lat.),  in 
compos.— before,  and  temple.]  (For  def.  see  exam- 
ple.) 

"  Of  the  ancient  churches  there  was  a  twofold  division. 
If  we  tuke  it  in  the  stricter  sense,  it  includes  only  the 
buildings  within  the  walls,  which  were  the  "narthex"  or 
antetemple,  where  the  penitents  and  catechumens  stood  ; 
the  "naos"  or  temple,  &c." — Christian  Antiquities,  i.  229. 

*an  -te-teume,  s.    [ANTHEM  (?).]    (Scotch.) 

*an  -te-vert,  r.  t.  [Lat.  anteverto^to  take  one's 
turn  before  another;  ante=before,  and  verfo=to 
turn.]  To  prevent. 

"To  ante  vert  some  great  danger  to  the  public,  to  our- 
selves, to  our  friend,  we  may  and  must  disclose,  our 
knowledge  of  a  close  wickedness."—  Bp,  Hall:  Cases  of 
( \mwir  nee,  Add  C.  8. 

an'-te  vert-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [ANTEVERT.] 
As  substantive:  Preventing,  prevention. 
"It  is  high  time  to  mourn  for  the  anteverting  of  a 
threatened  vengeance." — Bp.  Hall:  Kern.,  p.  157. 

an-te-vlr-gll-l-an,  «.  [Gr.  <zntt=against;  Eng. 
J'l'ryifj-a  n.= pertaining  to  the  poet  Virgil.] 

an-thse-mor-rhag  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  ant 4=against,  and 
htiinun Thagikos  = -pertaining  to  haemorrhage;  hai- 
morrAagrfa= haemorrhage:  haima~ blood,  and  rheg- 
numi=to  break  or  break  through  ;  2aor.  errhagen.] 

Pharm.:  Deemed  of  use  against  hiemorrnage, 
meaning  a  flux  of  blood. 

an-the'-ll-0n,  s.  [Gr.  anthelios=&  later  form  of 
anfeJios=opposite  to  the  sun ;  but  it  is  now  used  for 
instead  of  the  sun:  tm/i=iustead  of,  and  helios=the 
sun.]  A  mock  sun ;  the  representation,  by  an  opti- 
cal deception,  of  one  or  more  pseudo-suns  in  the 
sky  besides  the  actual  one. 

an-the  -Hx?  s.  [Gr.  anrt=opposite  to.  and  helix 
= any  thing  spiral ;  fceft,r= twisted,  curved ;  helisso= 
to  turn  round  or  about ;  eileo, eilb=to  roll  up.] 

Anat.:  The  curved  elevation  within  the  helix  or 
rim  of  the  external  portion  of  the  ear.  It  surrounds 
the  concha  or  central  cup.  Above  it  bifurcates  so 
as  to  include  a  fossa.  (Todd  t&  Bowman:  Physiol. 
Anat.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  66.) 

an-thel-mln  -tic,  a.  &*.  [In  Fr,  anthelmintique; 
Port,  anthelmintico;  Gr.  a?i^'=against,  and  helmins. 
genit.  helminthos=a  worm,  especially  a  tapeworm.] 

1 .  As  adjective :  Capable,  or  believed  to  bo  capable, 
of  killing  and  expelling  intestinal  worms  from  the 
human  fram% 

2.  As  substantive:  A  medicine  given  against .intes- 
tinal worms.    The  chief  intestinal  worms  found  in 
the  human  body  are  the  Long  Thread  Worm  (Tricho- 
cephalus  dispar)  in  the  upper  part  of  the  large  in- 
trslini-<;  tho  ( 'ommoii  Tape-worm  f  Tcenia  soleuni). 
the  Broad  Tape-worm  (Bothriocephalu*  latus),  and 
tlie  Large  Round  Worm  (Ascaris  lunihricoidrs\t  in 
the  ^iiiall  intestines ;  and  the  Maw  or  Thread  Worm 
(o.ri/H,-!!*  or  Ascaris  twrmfcttloris),  in  tho  rectum. 
Of  tln'-o  tlie  most  frequent  are  tho  common  tape- 
worm, i  lie  large  round  worm,  and  tho  maw  or  thread 
worm.      Garrod    makes    anthi'lminties,  dctiiicd  as 
sub- t:u ices  which  have-  the  power  of  destroying  tin* 
life  of  t-ntozoa  in  the  alimentary  canal,  the  fourth 
order  of  his  Class  IV..  Sub-class  1.,  and  subdivides 
it  into  Direct  Anthelmintics.  or  Vermicides;  Indi- 
rect Anthelmintics,  or  Vermifuges;  and  Worm  Pre- 
ventives.     Among   direct    anthelmintics    may    bo 
enumerated   oil    of   male   fern,  oil  of    turpentine, 
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kousso,  kamela,  and  bark  of  pomegranate  root ;  of 
vermifuges,  calomel,  scammouy.  jalap,  gamboge, 
and  castor-oil;  and  of  worm  preventives,  sulphate 
of  iron  or  other  ferruginous  salts,  quassia,  and  uux 
vomica.  (Garrod:  Mat.  Med.) 

an'-them,  *an  -theme,  *an  -te-th6me,  *an'-t8- 
teme,  *an  -tern  (JffM.),*in  -te-teume  (Scotch),  s. 
[In  A.  S.  antefen—a.  hymn  sung  in  alternate  parts, 
an  anthem ;  0.  Fr.  anthame,  antene,  antienne,  ante> 
vene;  Prov.  antifena,  antifona;  Sp.  &,  Ital.  anti* 
fona;  Low  Lat.  antiphona;  from  Gr.  antiphonon 
=au  antiphon,  an  anthem;  a?i//pA.tmos=soiinding 
contrary,  ,  ,  responsive  to :  anti  =  opposite  to, 
contrary  to ;  phOne=a  sound,  a  tone.] 

*1.  Originally:  A  hymn  sung  "against"  another 
hymn;  in  other  words,  a  hymn  in  alternate  parts, 
the  one  sung  by  one  side  of  the  choir,  tho  other  by 
the  other. 

"Anthem,  a  divine  song  sung  alternately  by  two  oppo- 
site choirs  and  choruses. ' — Qlossoy.  Nov.,  2d  ed.  (.1719). 

[See  also  example  under  ANTHEM-\\  isi;.) 
2.  Now :  A  portion  of  Scripture  or  of  the  Liturgy, 
set  to  music,  and  sung  or  chanted.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  anthems:  (1)  A  verse  anthem,  which  in 
general  has  only  one  voice  to  a  part:  (2)  a  full 
anthem  with  verse,  the  latter  performed  by  single 
voice,  the  former  by  all  the  choir ;  (3)  a  full  anthem, 
performed  by  all  the  choir.  Anthems  were  intro- 
duced into  the  English  Church  service  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  among  those  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  this  Kind  of  compositioa 
may  be  mentioned  Tallis,  Farraut,  Orlando  Gib- 
bons, Blow,  Purcell,  Michael  Wise,  Jeremiah  Clark, 
Croft,  Greene,  Boyce,  Nares,  as  well  as  many  mod- 
ern writers. 

"...  the  thanksgiving  sermons  and  thanksgiving 
anthems." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  niii. 

anthem-wise,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  an 
anthem. 

"Several  quires  placed  one  over  against  another,  and 
taking  the  voice  by  catches,  anthem-wise,  give  great 
pleasure."— Bacon:  Essays,  Civ.  anil  Mor.t  ch,  xxxvii. 

ail  them  Is,  s.  [In  FT.anthemis;  Lat.  anthemis; 
and  Gr.  anf/temis^chamomile ;  antheo=i,o  blossom ; 
anthos=a  blossom,  a  flower.  Tho  anthemis  is  so 
called  apparently  from  the  copiousness  of  its 
bloom.]  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Asterace*,  or  Composites.  It  contains  tlie  Common 
Chamomile  (A.  nobilis).  The  flower-buds  constitute 
the  chamomile  of  the  shops.  Cattle  eat  it  with 
avidity.  As  a  medicine  it  is  tonic  and  stimulating. 
A  warm  infusion  of  it  excites  vomiting.  The  true 
chamomile  plant  has  a  fine  smell,  in  this  differing 
from  another  common  species  of  anthemis,  the 
A.  cotula,  or  "Stinking  Chamomile."  The  latter 
plant,  moreover,  is  erect,  whereas  the  former  is  pros- 
trate. 

an-th5r,  s.  [In  Fr.  anthere;  Lat.  anthera= 
a  medicine  composed  of  flowers;  Gr.  antheros= 
flowery,  blooming;  antheo=to  blossom,  to  bloom; 
anthos—a.  blossom,  a  flower.] 

Bot.:  An  organized  body  constituting  part  of  a 
stamen,  and  generally  attached  to  the  apex  of  the 
filament.  Asa  rule,  it  is  composed  of  two  parallel 
lobes  or  cells ; 
sometimes,  how- 
ever, there  are 
four,  and  some- 
times only  one. 
The  cells  are 
united  by  the 
connective,  and 
contain  pol  1  e  n. 
When  the  time 
for  shedding  i  t 
arrives,  the  an- 
thers burst  gen- 
erally by  a  longi- 
tudinal fissure 
from  the  base  to 
the  apex,  but  in 
some  plan  t  s  in 
other  ways.  The 
anther  is  the 
theca  of  Grew,  the  capsula  of  Malpighi,  tho  apex  of 
Ray,  tho  testiculus  or  testis  of  Vaillant,  thdcop^W* 
lutn  of  Jungius,  and  the  spermatocystidiuni  of 
Hod  wig. 

Anther-dust:  Tho  pollen  from  an  anther.  It  con- 
stitutes a  yellow  dust,  which,  when  it  falls  fmm  tho 
atmosphere,  has  often  been  mistaken  fora  shower 
of  sulphur.  It  is  very  copious  in  the  Conifer®. 

an-ther-al,  a.  [Eng.  anther;  -a?.]  Pertaining 
to  a  single  anther  of  a  plant,  or  to  the  anthers 
collectively. 

an-ther-e'-a,  s.  [From  Lat.  anthrrn. }  { Ay- 
THER.J  A  genus  of  moths  of  the  family  Bombyci- 
dae.  The  A.  Paphia  istheTusser  or  Tusseh  of  tho 
Uenualese,  \vhich  furnishes  a  kind  of  (silk  used  by 
tlie  natives  of  India  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  for 
dresses. 


Anthers. 

1.  Geranium  lucidum.  2.  Lime. 
8.  Lily. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jdwl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f . 
-cian,      -tian  =  shau.     -tion,     -sion  —  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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an-ther -I-cum,  «.  [In  Cut.  anthericum:  FT. 
anthtric;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  anterico,  anthericos: 
dr.  antheriko>.\  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Luiacese,  or  Lilyworts.  The  A.  ramosum  is 
considered  to  be  diuretic. 

an-tner-Id  -I-um  (plur.  an-ther-Id -I-a) ,  s. 
[Lat.  antlifra,  and  dimin.  -idium.] 

Bot. :  A  term  used  by  some  cryptogamic  botanists 
in  describing  certain  obscure  organs  in  the  Mosses, 
Jungermanniacea?,  and  Hopaticee.  In  mosses  the 
antheridia  are  cylindrical,  articulated,  clavatc  mem- 
braneous bodiesopening  by  an  irregular  perforation 
at  _the  apex,  and  discharging  a  mucus  granular 
fluid.  Some  contain  spermatic  animalcules  appa- 
rently vibrios.  Organs  somewhat  similar  are  found 
in  Jungermanniacese  and  Hepatic*  in  the  axillep 
of  the  pericheetial  leaves.  Lindley  objects  to  the 
word  antheridia,  as  suggesting  an  analogy  with 
anthers,  properly  so  called,  which  has  not  been 
made  out. 

an-tner-If  -gratis,  a.  [Lat.  anthera ;  and  fero 
=to  bear.]  Bearing  anthers. 

an-tn8r-Sg  -en-ous,  a.  [Ens.  anther,  and  Gr. 
geinomai=tct  be  engendered.]  Engendered  from 
anthers.  Applied  to  such  double  flowers  as  have 
anthers  transformed  on  the  principles  of  morphol- 
ogy into  petals. 

an  -ther-<5id,a.  [Eng.  anther,  and  Or.  eidos= 
appearance.]  Presenting  the  appearance  of  an 
anther. 

an-thgr-S-zo -6~ld,  «.  [Gr.  antheros= flowery, 
blooming;  2odn=a  living  being,  an  animal;  eidos= 
appearance.]  A  spermatozooid ;  one  of  the  minute 
bodies  in  the  antheridia  of  cryptogamic  plants, 
analogous  to  spermatozoa  in  animals.  [SPEEMA- 
TOZOOID.] 

"...  and  with  the  Algae,  Ac.,  by  the  locomotive 
power  of  the  anttierozooids." — Darwin:  Descent  of  Man, 
pt.  ii.,  chap.  viii. 

an  -thes-ls,  «.  [Gr.  anthesis,  the  same  as  anthe 
=  a  blossom.] 

Botany :  The  time  when  a  flower  opens. 

in-thes-ter  -I-5n,  «.  [Gr.  Anthcstcrwn.']  The 
sixth  month  of  the  Athenian  year.  It  was  so  called 
because  within  it  there  occurred  the  throe  days' 
festival  of  Dionysos  (Bacchus),  which  was  called 
Anthestcria.  The  month  consisted  of  twenty-nine 
days,  and  corresponded  to  the  latter  part  of  Novem- 
ber and  the  first  part  of  December. 

an'-thl-a,  s.  [From  Lat.  anthias.]  [ANTHIAS.] 
A  genus  of  large  predatory  beetles  belonging  to  the 
family  Brachinidae.  The  A,  sulcata  is  a  native  of 
Senegal. 

an  -tnl-as,  ».  [Lat.  anthias;  Gr.  anthiat=a.  fish 
(Labrus  or  Serranus  anthias).]  A  genus  of  spiny- 
flnned  fishes  belonging  to  the  Percidoe,  or  Perch 
family. 

an  -thld-se,  s.  pi.  [ANTHTJS.]  In  the  arrange- 
ments of  Varrell  and  'others,  a  family  of  Dentiroj- 
tral  Birds.  [ANTHUS.] 

an-thl-stlr  -I-a,  s.  [Gr.  anthistemi  =  to  stand 
against.  Named  from  its  very  stiff  stubble.]  A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Graminaceep, 
or  Grasses.  The  A.  australis  is  the  Kangaroo-grass 
of  Australia.  It  is  used  for  fodder,  as  is  the  A. 
ciliata  in  India. 

an-th6  -bl-an,  s.  [Gr.  unthos  =  a  blossom,  a 
flower,  and  fc!'os=course  of  life.]  An  animal  pass- 
ing its  existence  on  flowers. 

an  tho  car'-pl,  «.  vl.  [Gr.  anthos=a  blossom,  a 
flower,  and  fcarpo8=fruit.]  Lindley's  fourth  class 
of  fruits.  He  calls  them  also  Collective  Fruits,  and 
defines  them  as  those  of  which  the  principal  char- 
acters are  derived  from  the  thickened  floral  envel- 
opes. They  arediyided  intosingle  and  aggregated; 
the  former  including  the  fruits  called  Diclesium 
and  Sphalerocarpium,  and  the  latter  those  termed 
Syconus,  Strobilus,  and  Sorosis. 

an-th6-carp  -ofis,  o.  [ANTHOCABPI.]  Pertain- 
ing to  the  order  of  fruits  called  Anthocarpi. 

an-th89'-er-os,  s.  [Gr.  anthos=a  flower;  keras, 
genit.  fcerafos=horn.] 

Botany:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Antho- 
cerotese  (q.  v.).  A.  lozvis  is  found  in  wet  places  in 
this  country. 

an-th8  cer-6t  -e-se,  s.  pi.    [ANTHOCEBOS.] 

Botany :  A  tribe  of  Hepaticse. 

an-thS-chse'r-gn  s.  [Gr.  anthos,  and  chalro—to 
rejoice ;  rejoicing  in  flowers. }  The  name  given  by 
Vigors  to  a  genus  of  insessorial  birds  belonging  to 
the  family  Moliphagidfe,  or  Honey-eaters.  The  .-I . 
caruncuJata  of  Australia,  called  by  the  natives 
Goo-gwar-ruck,  in  imitation  of  its  harsh  note.and 
by  the  settlers  Wattled  Honey-eater  or  Brush  Wat- 
tle-bird, frequents  the  Banksias  when  they  are  in 
flower. 

an-th8-s. y  a  ne,  an  tno-cy -an-lne,  an- tac- 
ky-an,  an  tno-9y -an  In,  s.  [Gr.  ant  has,  and 
knaneos.  adj.=dark-blue;  kuanos,  s.  =  a  dark-blue 
substance.] 
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Bot.  :  A  blue  matter,  which  Macquart  considers  to 
be  produced  from  chlorophyll  by  tne  abstraction  of 
water.  It  is  an  extractive  matter,  soluble  in  water. 
but  not  in  alcohol.  It  is  stained  red  by  acids,  and 
green  by  alkalies.  It  forms  the  bases  of  all  blue, 
violet,  rod,  brown,  and  many  orange  flowers. 

an  tho  -dl-um,  «.  [Gr.  anModcs=like  flowers, 
flowery,  from  anthos=a  blossom,  a  flower,  and  eidos 
=appearance.] 

Bot.  :  The  inflorescence  seen  in  the  Composite. 
It  is  the  cephalanthium  of  Richard,  the  calathis  of 
Mirbel,  and  the  calathium  of  Nees  von  Esenbeck. 

an-tho-leu  -9ln,  s.  [Gr.  anthos=a  flower,  and 
teufcos=briRht  .  .  .  white.]  The  white  coloring 
matter  in  plants. 

an  -th8-llte,  s.  [Gr.  anthos=a  blossom,  a  flower, 
and  lithos=a  stone.]  A  mineral  —  a  variety  of  Am- 
phibole (q.  v.).  Dana  sums  up  its  constituent  ele- 
ments in  calling  it  Magnesia-Iron  Amphibole.  It 
graduates  into  kupferrite,  under  which  Dana  places 
part  of  the  German  antholith,  assigning  another 
portion  of  it  to  anthophyllite. 

an  tho  -log  -I-cal,  a.  [Eng.  anthology;  -ical.] 
Pertaining  to  anthology. 

an-thor-6-Sf  (1),  «.  [In  Sw.  anthoiogi;  Dan., 
Ger.,  &  Fr.  anthologie;  Sp.  antologia;  Port,  anthol- 
ogia;  Gr.  anthologia=(l)  a  flower-gathering,  (2)  a 
collection  of  poems  :  anthos  —  a  flower,  and  lego 
=  ...  to  gather.] 

1.  Gen.  :  A  gathering  of  flowers  in  a  metaphorical 
sense  ;  a  collection  or  gathering  together  of  passages 
of  flower-like  be.auty  from  Greek,  Roman,  or  indeed 
from  any  classic  authors.    Though  some  of  these 
might  bo  in  prose,  yet  the  great  majority  were,  as 
was  natural,  in  poetry,  which  might  be  grave  or 
gay,  it  mattered  not  :  what,  above  all.  was  needful 
was,  that  whatever  the  subject  treated  of,  some  one 
prominent  thought  should  be  expressed  in  terse  and 
felicitous  language.    [EPIGBAM.] 

"They  are  very  different  from  the  simple  sepulchral 
inscriptions  of  the  ancients,  of  which  that  of  Meleager  on 
his  wife,  in  the  Greek  anthology,  is  a  model  and  master- 
piece." —  Dr.  Warton:  Essay  on  Pope,  ii.  472. 

2.  Spec.    In  the  Greek  Church:    A  collection  of 
devotional  pieces. 


an-thSr-ftg-y  (2),  «.  [From  Gr.  anthos=a  flower; 
logos=a  discourse.]  A  discourse  about  flowers;  a 
dissertation  on  flowers. 

"Anthology  (Gr.),  a  discourse  or  treatise  of  flowers."  — 
Qlossog.  Xovo,  2d  ed. 

an-thSr-jfz-a,  s.  [In  Dut.  antholyza;  Fr.  an- 
tholise.  From  Gr.  anthos=&  blossom,  a  flower,  and 
?i«sa=rage,  madness.  The  flower  remotely  resem- 
bles the  mouth  of  an  animal  which  may  be  sup- 
posed full  of  rage  and  about  to  bite.]  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  order  Iridacefle,  or  Irids. 

an-th8-ma  -nl-a,  s.  [Gr.  anthos=a  flower,  and 
manm=mania  ;  moinomai=to  rage.]  A  mania  for 
flowers. 

an  th8-my  -I-a,  s.  [Gr.  anthos  =  a  blossom,  a 
flower,  and  muia=a  fly.J  A  genus  of  flies,  of  which 
one  of  the  best  known  is  the  Anthomyia  Brassicce 
(Cabbage-Fly).  Its  larvie  feed  on  the  roots  of  cab- 
bages, turnips,  &c.  In  the  adult  state  the  male  and 
female  are  so  unlike  that  they  might  bo  mistaken 
for  different  insects.  Another  species,  the  A.  trim- 
aculata,  the  Three-spotted  Anthomyia,  when  in  the 
larva  state,  also  feeds  on  the  roots  of  turnips  ;  so 
likewise  does  the  A.  radicum,  or  Root  Turnip-Fly; 
while  the  A.  tuberosa  attacks  the  tubers  of  pota- 
toes. (Curtis.)  Many  species  of  the  genus  occur  in 
this  country.  [ANTHOMVZA.] 

an-th8-mjfz'-a,  s.  [Gr.  anthos=a  flower,  and 
muzo=(\)  to  murmur  with  closed  lips,  (2)  to  suck.] 
Tho  name  given  by  some  entomologists  to  the  dip- 
terous genus  more  commonly  called  Anthomyia 
(q.  v.). 

an-tll&-my  -zi-dse,  s.  pi.  [ANTHOMTZA.}  A  fam- 
ily of  dipterous  insects,  of  wnich  Anthomyia  is  tho 
typical  genus. 

An-th8  -nl-an(j  (h  silent),  «.  pi.  [From  the 
monk  Anthony.]  • 

Church  Hist.  :  An  order  of  monks  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  St.  Anthony  about  A.  D.  324. 

in'-th6n-f  s  fire  (ft  silent),  s.  [SAINT  AN- 
THONY'S FIEE,  EEYSIPELAS.] 

an  thSph  -Il-a,  s.  pi.  [fir.  anthox—a  blossom,  a 
flower,  andphilos  a.=  (1)  beloved;  (2)  poet.,  loving. 
fond  ;  «.,  a  f  riend.J  "  Flower  lovers.  A  division  of 
Hymonopterous  insects  established  by  Latroillo, 
ami  still  recognized.  It  contains  tho  Bees.  [BEE.] 
It  i<  divided  into  two  families,  Apidee  and  Andren- 
idie. 

an-thSph  -6r-a,  *.  [Gr.  anthos=a  flower,  and 
pftoreo=to  bear  or  carry.]  A  genus  of  Bees,  family 
Apidae.  A.  retusa  is  tho  Mason-bee  (q.  v.). 

fin'-thS-phore  (Eng.),  an-thoph'-fcr-um  (.Vod 
Lat.)  s.  [From  Gr.  anthoj>horO8=  bearing  flowers: 
anthos=  a  flower,  and  p/ioreo=to  boar.] 


anthracene 

Botany:  The  name  given  by  Do  ('ami  !!,•  to  tho 
lengthened  internode  below  tho  riM't-ptaclo  in  Cary- 
ophyllote  which  boars  tin'  jn'TaU  and  stamina  at  its 
summit.  (Lindley:  Introd.  to  Botany.) 

an  tnSpll  -f  l-llte,  s.  [In  Dan.  &  Sw.  anthophyl- 
l/t.  Schuinacnor.  as  quoted  by  Dana,  sa>s  tfiat  it 
was  derived  from  Lat.  an/hophylliiin  =  the  cloyo. 
and  so  named  from  its  clove-brown  color.]  A  min- 
eral placed  by  Dana  under  his  Amphibole  group 
and  sub-group  of  Bisilicates.  It  isorthorhombic. 
and  usually  lamellar  or  fibrous  massive  ;  the  hard- 
ness is  5-5;  thesp.gr.,  3'l-3'22;  tho  luster,  pearly; 
color,  brownish-gray,  yellowish-brown,  or  brownish- 
green.  It  is  translucent,  or  nearly  so,  brittle,  and 
possesses  double  refraction.  Composition  :  Silica, 
56to56'74;  alumina,  2'65  to  3;  protoxide  of  iron.  1:1 
to  U'13;  protoxide  of  manganese,  0'91  to  4'0;  mag- 
nesia, 23  to  24-35;  lime,  1-51  to  2;  and  water,  1'67  to> 
2'38.  Occurs  in  mica  schist  in  Norway. 

Hydrous  anthofthifllite  :  According  to  Dana,  an 
altered  asbestiform  tremolite. 

an-tn5ph-f  l-llt'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  anthophyllite;  -ic.\ 
Pertaining  to  anthophyllite;  containing  more  or 
less  of  it  in  composition  with  some  other  substance. 

an  -tnor-Is,m,  (Eng.),  an-thor-Is.  -mus,  «.  [Gr. 
anthorismos  =  a  counter-definition  ;  anti  =  against, 
and  horisnios=  (1)  a  marking  out  by  boundaries  ;  (2) 
the  definition  of  a  word;  from  horizo=to  divide  or 
separate.] 

Logic  <&  Rhetoric  :  A  counter  definition  ;  a  defini- 
tion different  from,  and  counter  to,  that  mado  by 
one's  adversary. 

an-thS-sId  -er-Ue,  «.  [From  Gr.  anthos=a  blos- 
som, a  flower:  «irferos=iron.]  A  mineral  placed  by 
Dana  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Bisilicates.  It  occurs 
in  fibrous  tufts,  or  feathery-looking  flowers.  The 
hardness  is  6'5  ;  the  sp.  gr.,  3  ;  the  luster,  silky  ;  the 
color,  yellow,  yellowish-r>rown,  or  white.  Composi- 
tion in  one  specimen  :  Silica,  60'3;  sosquioxide  of 
iron,35'7;  and  water,  4.  Found  in  tho  province  of 
Minas  Gereas,  in  Brazil. 

an-th8-s6  -ma.  «.  [Gr.  nnthos=  .  .  .  a  flower, 
sflma=a  body.]  A  genus  of  Entomostracans.  [AN- 
THOSOMAD.S:.] 

an-th8  so  -ma-dae,  s.pl.  [AxTnosoMA.]  Afamily 
of  Entomostracans,  of  the  order  Siphonostomata, 
and  the  tribo  Pachycephala. 

an-th8-spSr'-me-8B,  «.  pi.  [Gr.  anthos  =  .  .  . 
flower,  and  spermo=seed.]  A  section  of  tho  Cincho- 
naceous  order  of  plants. 

an-thS-spSr  -mum,  s.  [InFr.anthosperme;  Sp.. 
Port.,  and  Ital.  antospermo;  Gr.  anthos=&  flower. 
and  8;ieraia=seed.]  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  order  Cinchonaceap,  or  Cinchouads.  A  .  ceth  ioru- 
cum  is  the  Ethiopian  amber-tree.  [AMBEE-TEEE.] 

an-thS-tax  -Is,  s.  [Gr.  anthos  =  a  flower,  and 
^a.c/.-j  =  an  arranging;  tasso^to  arrange.] 

Botany  :  The  arrangement  of  flowers  in  the  several 
kinds  of  inflorescence. 

an  -thS-type,  s.  [Gr.  anthos—  a  blossom,  a  flower. 
and  tupos=a  blow,  the  mark  of  a  blow,  ...  a  type  . 
&c.]  [TYPE.")  A  generic  term  for  papers  impreg- 
nated with  the  colored  juices  of  flowers,  used  for 
photographic  purposes. 

an-tho-xan  -thine,  s.  [Gr.  anthos=a  flower,  and 
xanthos=ye]\ow.]  The  yellow  coloring  matter  in 
plants.  It  is  an  extractive  resinous  substance, 
soluble  partly  in  water  and  partly  in  alcohol  or 
ether.  Treated  with  sulphuric  acid  it  becomes 
blue.  [AsTHOCTASE.]  (Lindley  :  Introd.  to  Bot.) 

an  tho-xan  -thum,  «.  [In  Sp.  &  Ital.  antox- 
anto;  Gr.  'anthos—  a  flower,  and  ;7Ym//M>s=yellow, 
because  the  flower-spikes  are  yellowish,  especially 
when  old.]  A  gonus  of  plants  belonging  to  tho 
order  Graminaceep,  or  Grasses.  It  has  out  two 
stamina,  whereas  throe  is  all  but  tho  universal  num- 
ber among  grasses.  The  A.  odoratum,  or  Sweot- 
scented  Vernal  Grass,  flowers  in  May  and  Juno. 
The  sweet  scent  is  more  conspicuous  when  the  plant 
is  dying  than  when  it  is  fresh.  It  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  benzoic  acid. 

tan-tho-zo  -a,  «.  pi.  [Gr.  emfftos=a  flower,  and 
2owi=a  living  being,  an  animal.]  A  class  of  Zoo- 
phytes now  more  commonly  called  Actinozoa  (q.  v.). 
Johnston  divides  his  Zoophytes  into  Anthozoa  and 


onson     ves      s    oopyes    no    nozoa  an 

Polyzoa,  the    former   again  subdivided   into  Hy- 

rqida,  Asteroida,  and  Helianthoida.     (Johnston: 


an'-thri3L-9ene,  s,    [Gr.  anthrax,  genit.  anthrakos 
—  coal.] 

CH 
rtu-miatry:  C14Hio=C6H4<  J     >C6H4.      Obtained 

CH 

by  tho  fractional  distillation  of  the  coal  tar  boiling 
U>OteS00a*  It  crystallizes  in  inonocliiiic  plates;  it 
is  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  dissolves  readily 
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in  benzene;  it  melts  at  2T3',  and  boils  nt  362°.  It 
can  bo  formed  alone  with  benzyl-toluene  hy  heating 
in  scaled  tubes  to  ISO  a  mixture  of  benzyl  chloride 
and  water. 

an-thrae -I-dse,  s.  pf.  [.\XTHRAX.]  A  family  of 
dipterous  insects  belonging  to  the  section  Tanysto- 
mata,  but  having  shorter  probosces  than  its  imme- 
diate allies. 

an  -thra-clte,  s.  [From  Gr.  cMiWirafci(es=resom- 
bliug,  or  of  the  nature  of,  coal;  anthrax,  genit. 
nntlirakos^cfinl.  I  In  Dana  the  first  variety  of  Min- 
eral coal.  Called  also  Glance  coal.  Hardness  2  to 
2'5 ;  so.  gr.  1'32  to  1'7 ;  luster  submetallic,  iron-black, 
often  iridescent.  It  contains  from  80  to  94  per  cent, 
of  carbon,  and  burns  with  a  pale,  feeble  flame. 

Free-burning  anthracite:  A  variety  of  anthracite 
intermediate  between  the  typical  kind  and  bitumin- 
ous coal. 

an-thra-clt'-lc,  o.  [Eug.  anthracite;  suff. -i<\] 
Pertaining  to  anthracite ;  composed  in  whole  or  in 
part  of  anthracite. 

an-thra9'-It-ous,  a.  [Eng.  anthracite;  -otw.] 
The  same  as  ANTHBACITIC  (q.  v.).  (Edin.  Rev.) 

an-thrac  -6n-ite,  a.  [From  Gr.  a,?iMraz=coal.] 
A  mineral,  a  variety  of  Calcite.  The  name  has  been 
specially  applied  to — 

1.  Black  marble;  marble  colored  by  the  carbon- 
aceous matter  arising  from   the  remains    of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  organisms  inhabiting  the  old 
sea  from  which  the  carbonate  of  lime  forming  the 
calcite  was  derived.    Marbles  of  this  type  are  called 
also  Lucullan  and  Lucullite  (q.  v.). 

2.  Black  bituminous  fetid  limestone.    From  their 
odor  they  have  been  named  also  Swinestones  and 
Stinkstones. 

an  thrvco-ther'-I  iim,  «.  [Gr.  anthrax,  genit. 
anthrakos=coal  or  charcoal;  and  thcrion=&  beast, 
especially  one  of  the  kinds  hunted ;  properly  dimin. 
from  thtr=a  wild  beast,  a  beast  of  prey.]  A  fossil 
mammal  of  the  Pachydermatous  order,  named  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  first  found  in  tertiary  lignite  or 
brown  coal. 

"  The  Dinotherium  and  Narrow-toothed  Mastodon,  for 
example,  diminish  the  distance  between  the  Lophiodon 
and  Elephant;  the  .4rat*raco?/ier/H»»andHippophysisthat 
between  Chieropotamue  and  Hippopotamus." — Owen: 
British  fossil  Mammals  and  Biros  (1846),  pp.  xxi.,  xxii. 

an-thrae-o-xen  -ite,  an-thrac-6-xe  ne,  s.  fin 
Ger.  anthracox'en;  Gr.  anthrax=coal';  xenos=toT- 
eign,  a  foreigner;  suff.  -ite=Gr.  ites=ot  the  nature 
of.]  A  mineral  classed  by  Dana  in  his  sixth,  a  yet 
unnamed  group  of  Oxygenated  Hydrocarbons.  It 
is  obtained  as  a  black  powder  from  a  resin-like  min- 
eral between  layers  of  coal  in  Bohemia.  Its  compo- 
sition iSj  carbon  75*274,  hydrogen  6'187,  and  oxygen 
18-539.  It,  is  insoluble  in  ether. 

an-thran  II  -Ic,  o.  [Gr.  onMra.r=coal;  Eng., 
ic.,  niu7=a  plant.]  [AxiL.] 

anthranilic  acid.    [CARBANILIC  ACID.] 

an-thra  quln-6ne=oxyantracene,  a. 
CO 

Chemistry:  CnHsO2=C0H,<  [  |  >CGH4. 

Obtained  by  boiling  anthracene  with  dilute  H2SO4 
and  potassium  dichromate.  It  crystallizes  from 
hot  nitric  acid  in  pale  yellow  needles,  melting  at 
273'. 

an'-thrax,  s.  fin  Fr.  anthrax;  Port,  anfhraz; 
Gr.  an//ir«.r=coal  or  charcoal,  .  .  .  a  carbuncle.] 

*1.  Old  Med. :  A  carbuncle. 

2.  Entoin.:  A  genus  of  dipterous  insects,  the  type 
of  the  family  Anthracidee  (q.  v.) 

an-thrls -cus,  s.  fLat.  anthriscus  (Pliny};  Gr. 
anthriskos  =  the  southern  chervil  (Scctndtx  >"•*- 
//•f//.s).]  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Apiaceie  (Umbellifers). 

an-throe -er-a,  a.  [Gr.  anthrax -co&\;  keras—& 
horn.]  A  genus  of  hawk  moths.  Sphiugides,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Anthroceridn?. 

an-tbro-ger  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  f  AXTIIROCERA.]  A 
family  of  Sphingides.  The  species  My  by  day.  and 
are  brightly  and  beautifully  colored.  The  Kin-net 
Moths  and  the  Green  Forester  belong  to  the  family. 
It  is  called  also  Zygtenidee. 

an-thr8p'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  anthropikos.]  Man-like, 
resembling  man ;  human. 

an  thr6p  -I-d88,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  anthropos  =  a 
man.]  In  Prof.  Huxley  s  classification  the  first 
family  of  the  order  Primates,  which  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  class  Mammalia.  There  is  but  one. 
species,  the  Homo  sapiens,  or  Man.  The  dentition 

2-2  1-1 

is  as  follows :  Incisors,  — ;  canines,  — ;  premolars, 
2—2  3—3  2—2  1—1 

— ;  molars,  —  =32.  In  the  Simiad*  there  is  somo- 
2—2  3— 3 

times  the  same  dentition,  though  in  other  cases  the 

3—3  -'    '-' 

premolars    are  —  in  place  of  — .     The  hallux    is 

3-3  2—2 

nearly  aslong  asthe  second  toe. and  issusceptihleof 
being  moved  both  backward  and  forward  only  tit  a 
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very  limited  extent,  whereas  in  the  Simiadfle  it  is 
much  more  mobile.  In  Man  the  arms  are  shorter  than 
tlie  legs,  while  in  the  Siiniadtn  they  may  be  either 
longer  or  shorter.  After  birth  in  Man  the  legs  grow 
faster  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  while  in  the  Simia- 
dte  they  do  not.  Man's  stature  is  erect,  while  the 
natural  attitude  of  the  apes  and  monkeys  is  on  all 
fours.  (Prof.  Huxley's  Classification  of  Animals. 
p.  99.)  Man  has  a  higher  facial  angle  and  a  brain 
of  greater  volume  than  the  monkeys,  and  his  mental 
and  moral  powers  are  infinitely  greater. 

an  thro  -pS-glot,  (/•.>/.).  an-thro  po-gl5t'-tus 
(Mod.  Lat.),  s.  \Gr.  antAropoalOssos,  in  Attic  an- 
t/i  >•>  '/>o(//oMos=speaking  man  s  language ;  anthropos 
=  man,  and  glossa,  in  Attic  glottn=the  tongue.]  An 
animal  possessing  a  tongue,  i.  e.,  speech  remotely 
resembling  man's.  Example,  the  imitative  species 
of  the  Parrot  family  of  Birds. 

an-thro-p8g'-raph-yc,  *.  [Gr.  anthropos-man, 
and  graphe  =  .  .  .  a  description;  <jraphO=to 
gravo,  ._  .  .  to  write.  A  writing  about  man.  A 
description  of  man.]  A  science  which  investigates 
the  geographical  distribution  of  mankind,  noting 
the  pnysical  character,  the  languages,  the  customs, 
and  the  religious  tenets  and  observances  of  the 
several  races  distributed  over  the  globe.  When 
the  historic  element  receives  prominence,  anthro- 
pography  becomes  ethnography  or  ethnology.  It 
is  a  branch  of  the  great  science  of  Anthropology 
(Q.V.). 

an-thr6'-p6id,  a.  [Gr.  anthropoeides  =  in  the 
shape  of  a  man ;  anthropos  =  a  man,  and  eidos= 
.  .  .  form;  from e«'do=to  see.]  Resembling  man ; 
a  term  applied  especially  to  the  apes,  which  ap- 
proach the  human  species  in  the  following  order : 
1st  (most  remote),  the  gibbons ;  2d,  the  orangs ;  3d, 
the  chimpanzee;  and  4th  (nearest),  the  gorilla. 
(Owen:  Classif.ofthe  Mammalia,  1859,  p.  84.) 

"...  only  in  the  very  highest  and  most  anthropoid, 
viz.,  the  gorilla  and  the  chimpanzee."— Owen:  Classif.  of 
the  Mammalia,  p.  78. 

an  thro-p61  -de§,  s.  [ANTHROPOID.]  A  genus 
of  wading  birds,  belonging  to  the  sub-family 
Gruinae.  A,  virgo  is  the  Numidian  Crane. 

an-thr6'-po-lite,  s.  [Gr.  anthrOpos=man;  and 
•lite=GT.  lithos=a  stone.]  Man  petrified,  as  in  the 
Guadaloupe  specimen  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

an  thro-p8-log'-I  cal,  «.  [In  Ger.  anthmpolog- 
isch;  fromGr.  anthrupoloriox— speaking  or  treating 
of  man.]  (For  an  extended  investigation  of  the 
etymology,  see  Prof.  Turner  in  Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.  for 
1871,  pt.  ii.,  pp.  144-146.)  Pertaining  to  the  science 
of  anthropology. 

an-thr5  pSl'-Sg-Ist,  s.  [In  Ger.  anthropology 
One  who  cultivates  the  science  of  anthropology. 

" .  .  .  the  comparative  study  of  the  arts  of  different 
races,  in  different  conditions  of  culture,  must  continue  to 
hold  a  prominent  placeamonggt  the  researches  of  nnthro. 
pxlnilittt*." — Col.  iMne  Fox:  British  Assoc.  Rep.  for  1872, 
pt.  ii.,  p.  171. 

an-thrd-pSr-6-gy1,  s.  [In  Ger.  &  Fr.  anthro- 
pologie;  Port,  anthropologio.  From  Gr.  anthropos 
=  man;  and  logos=.  ,  .  discourse.] 

X.  Natural  science : 

1.  Gen. :  The  science  of  man  in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  term.  The  word  anthropology  has  been  vari- 
ously defined  as:  "The  doctrine  of  anatomy;  the 
doctrine  of  the  form  and  structure  of  the  body  of 
man."  "A  discourse  or  description  of  a  man  or  of 
a  man's  body."  Kant  gave  a  much  wider  range  than 
this  to  the  subject  in  his  Anthrnpolor/ie.  published 
about  the  year  1798,  as  he  had  previously  done 
orally  in  his  university  lectures.  Finally,  its'  aim  is 
'•  to  study  man  in  all  his  leading  aspects,  physical, 
mental,  and  historical;  to  investigate  the  laws  of 
his  origin  and  progress;  to  ascertain  his  place  in 
nature,  and  his  relation  to  the  inferior  forms  of 
life."  In  this  sense  ethnology  is  a  department  of 
anthropology. 

"The  science  of  Man,  therefore,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  A<>/ln-"i>"l«<t>/.  must  form  the  crown  of  all  the 
natural  sciences."— Moj-  M,:t!<-r:  >'!•/.•,;,•<•  «l  Lini'iiuirif,  vol. 
ii.,  (6th  ed.,  1871 1,  p.  7. 

'1.  .s'/c •<•. :  The  science  which  investigates  the  re- 
lation iu  which  man  stands  to  the  inferior  animals. 
In  this  souse  ethnology  is  a  cognate  science  to  an- 
thropology. 

an-thr6  p5  man-??,  s.  [Gr.  aiithropoe-a  man, 
and  m</Hre/«  =  power  or  mode  of  divination;  man- 
t^nn/nni  —  to  divine;  mantis —  tmo  who  divines,  a 
SPIT.)  Fancied  divination  by  examining  the  inward 
parts  of  a  human  being. 

an-thro-p5  met  -if,  s.  [Or.  "/i//inlpos  =  man, 
and  nii'tron  =  i\  measure.  J  The  measuring  or  meas- 
urement of  man,  that  is,  of  man's  bodily  frame. 
However,  not  the  body,  but"  the  mind's  the  standard 
of  the  man." 

an  thro  p5-morph'  Ic,  c.  [(ir.finthrnpomorphos 
=of  human  form ;  «ntlirupos=mart,  ana  morphe= 
form.]  Pertaining  to  anthropomorphism.  ] 

"From  some  quarter  or  other  the  anthropomorphic 
force  came  iu."-r/V("/.s/-n>r-. 
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an-thr6-p5-morph  -I§m,  s.  [In  Ger.  anthropo- 
morphism; Fr.  anthropomorphisme ;  Port,  anthro- 
pomorp hismo ;  Gr.  anthropomorphia=humi\ti  form ; 
anrftropos=man,  and  morpfte=form,  shape.] 

Properly :  The  attributing  of  a  human  form  to 
God.  When  this  is  really  done  it  is  a  gross  degra- 
dation of  the  divinity,  and  is  condemned  in  Script- 
ure. But  when  the  only  anthropomorphism  is  tno 
use  of  metaphorical  phrases,  such,  as  the  arm  of  the 
Lord  (Ps.  Ixxyii.  15),  or  His  eyes  (Ps.  xi.  4).  or  His 
ears  (Ps.  xxxiv.  15),  to  make  abstract  ideas  more 
readily  conceivable,  the  practice  has  the  counte- 
nance of  Scripture  itself.  There  are  thus  in  this 
sense  a  legitimate  and  an  illegitimate  anthropo- 
morphism. 

"  Anthropomorphism  is  always  connected  with  anthro- 
popathism."— Smith  <fr  Wace:  Diet,  Christ.  Bioa..  vol.  i., 
p.  119. 

an  thro  po-morph'-Ist,  s.  In  Ger.  anthropo- 
morphist.]  One  who  really  or  apparently  attributes 
to  God  the  human  form,  or  thoughts,  emotions,  or 
passions  like  our  own. 

an  thro  po  morph  -He,  «.  &  a.  [In  Fr.  anthro- 
pomorphite;  Port,  anthropomorphita ;  Gr.  anthro~ 
pomorphos=ot  human  form.] 

A.  As  substantive ; 

I.  Ordinary  Language:    One  who  attributes  to 
God  the  human  form,  or  thoughts,  emotions,  and 
passions  like  our  own. 

".  .  .  though  few  profess  themselves  anthropo- 
morphites,  yet  we  may  find  many  amongst  the  ignorant  of 
that  opinion." — Locke. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Church  Hist,  (pi.}:  A  sect  which  arose  in  Egypt 
mA.  D. 395,  and  became  prominent  in  the  fifth  cent- 
ury.    They  were  a  subdivision  of    the  Acephali, 
who  again  sprung  from  the  Monophysites  or  Eutj  - 
chians.     They  held  anthropomorphism  in  a  gross 
form.  Many  individuals  also  in  the  Church  catholic, 
and  in  the  sects  which  had  sprung  from  it,  enter- 
tained a  similar  belief.    (Mosheim:  Ch.  Htst.,  Cent. 
V.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  §  20.) 

"The  Anthropomorphites  who  swarmed  among  the 
monks  of  Egypt  and  the  Catholics  of  Africa  .  .  ." — 
Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xlvii. 

2.  (Plur.)    A  party  (they  had  scarcely  the  coher- 
ence of  a  sect)  which  existed  in  Italy  and  elsewhere 
in  the  tenth  century.  They  supposed  that  God  pos- 
sesses a  human  form,  and  sits  upon  a  golden  throne. 

B.  As  adject ive :  Attributing  to  God  human  form, 
thoughts,  or  emotions. 

"Multitudes could  swallow  the  dull  and  coarse  antln-',- 
pomorphite  doctrines." — Glanville:  Pnexist  of  Souls,  ch.iv. 

an  thro-po-morph-It  Ic,  an-thro-po-morph- 
It -I-cal,  a.  [Eng.  ant hropomorphite ;  -ic,  -leal.] 
Pertaining  to  anthropomorphism,  or  to  the  An- 
thropomorphites. 

an-thr6-p6-morph  -It-I§m,  s.  [Enft  anthropo- 
morphite;  -ism.']  The  system  of  doctrines  charac- 
teristic of  the  Anthropomorphites ;  an  anthropo- 
morphism. [ASTHEOPOMORPHISM.] 

an-thr6-po-morph'-6§e,  v.  t.  [Gr.  anthropos= 
a  man,  and  niorpAoo=to  form,  to  give  shape  to.] 
One  would  expect  this  verb  to  mean  to  change  into 
the  form  of  a  man ;  but.  Davies  gives  an  example 
from  Howell  (Parley  of  Beasts,  p.  3),  in  which  it 
evidently=to  change  from  the  form  of  a  man  into 
that  of  a  beast. 

an-thro-po-morph  -ous,  a.  [In  Fr.  anthropo- 
niorphe.  From  Gr.  anthropomorphos.]^  Possessed 
of  a  form  resembling  that  of  man. 

"Mr.  Lyell,  however,  in  1830,  had  remarked  thatvtho 
evidence  of  the  total  absence  of  the  AnthropomorpftfinK 
tribe  [the  Quadrnmana]  was  inconclusive." — Owen:  Brit. 
Fossil  Mammals  and  Birds,  p.  2. 

an-thro-po-path'-Ic,  an-thro-po-path'-I-cal, 
a.  [Gr.  anthn>popathes=wit\i  human  feelings,  j 
Pertaining  to  human  feelings ;  having  human  feel- 
ings. 

an-tfcro-po-path  -I-cal-ljf,   adv.    [Eng.  anlhro- 
popathical;  -ly.]    In  a  manner  to  show  the  po 
sion  of  human  feelings, 

an-thro  pop  -a-thl?m,  s.  [Eng.  anthropopathy  ; 
-ism.]  The  same  as  AXTHROPOPATHY  (q.  v.).  (See 
example  under  ANTHROPOMORPHISM.) 

an-thr6-pop  -a-thf ,  *an-thro-p8p -g,-thle,  s. 
[In  Ger.  antti.rfiitojKithie.  From  Gr.  cni)7ini/«v'- 
«MeHT.=humanity ;  anthropos=n  man,  and  ;m///.< 
a  passive  state,  or  pathos=  any  thing  that  befalls 
one,  .  .  .  suffering,  emotion ;  aor.  inf.  of  P«.SV/H> 
=  to  receive  an  impression.] 

1.  Human  feeling,  humanity. 

"Two  ways  then  may  the  Spirit  of  God  be  said  to  be 
grieved,  in  Himself,  in  His  saints;  in  Himself,  by  an  <i»- 
thropopathie,  as  we  call  it;  in  his  saint*,  by  a  sympiithie; 
the  former  i«  by  way  of  allusion  to  human  passion  and 
carriage."— lip.  Hall:  Kern.,  p.  106. 

2.  Theol.:  The  attributing  of  human  thoughts, 
emotions,  or  passions  to  God.   As  in  the  case  of 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pli  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  sh»n.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlou,      -s.ion  -  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shfis.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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anthropomorphism,  this  may  be  U'^itimati-  or  ille- 
gitimate. It  is  the  former  it'  doue  only  figuratively  : 
it  is  the  latter  if  done  really. 

(a)  Figuratively;  "And  it  repented  the  Lord 
that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved 
him  at  his  heart  "  (Gen.  vi.  6). 

(6)  Really:  "Thou  thou^hte^t  that  I  wus  alto- 
gether such  an  one  as  thyself  "  (Ps.  1.  21 1 . 

an-thro-p6ph'-a-gl,  s.  pi.  [Plural  of  Lat.  an- 
thropophayus;  Gr.  anthropophagos  =  a  man-oater; 
nntfiropos  ==  man,  and  phagein,  from  *phay<>,  now 
made  2  aor.  inf.  of  esthio—to  eat.  In  Fr.  anthm- 
pophage.]  Man-eaters.  Cannibals,  people  feeding 
on  human  flesh. 

an-thro-po-phag -I-cal,  a.  [Eng.  anthropoph- 
agy; -icaL  In  Fr.  anthropophagy;  Port,  anthro- 
popkago.]  Pertaining  to  anthropophagy;  eating 
human  flesh. 

an-thro-p6ph-a-£ln -I-an,  *.  [From  Lat.  an- 
thropophagus  (ANTHROPOPHAGI),  and  the  dignified 
suff.  -inian;  Shakespeare's  design  being  to  frame  in 
ridicule  a  word  *'  of  learned  length  and  thundering 
sound."]  A  cannibal. 

"  Go  knock  and  call,  he'll  speak  like  an  anthropopha- 
ginian  unto  thee  ;  knock,  I  say."—  Shakes  p.;  Merry  Wives, 
iv.  6. 

an-thro  poph  -a-gofts,  a.  [In  Fr.  anthropoph- 
age.  From  Gr.  anthropophagos.^  Man-eating,  can- 
nibal. 

an-thr6-p6ph  -a-gf  ,8.  [In  Fr.  anthropophagie. 
From  Gr.  anthropophagia.]  Man-eating,  canni- 
balism. 

an-tnro-pOS'-COp-yS  8.  [Gr.  antoropos^man, 
andsfropia=.  .  .  a  looking  out;  8kopeo=to  look 
at  or  after.]  An  attempt  to  discover  the  mental 
and  moral  tendencies  of  any  one  by  studying  his 
bodily  characteristics. 

an-thrp-pos  -6-phf ,  8.  [Gr.  anthropos=mant 
and  sophia— skill,  higher  knowledge,  wisdom.]  The 
knowledge  of  man;  the  acquisition  of  wisdom  (if 
such  a  thing  is  possible)  by  the  study  of  mankind. 

an-tnrp-pot  -fcm-Ist,  8.  [Or.  anthropos^man, 
and  tomis,  or  /omeus=one  wno  cuts.]  One  who 
cuts  up  or  dissects  a  man ;  an  anatomist. 

".  .  .  the  large  mass  of  transverse  white  fibers  called 
'corpus  callosum  by  the  anthropotomist." — Oicen.-C/os- 
*tj.  of  the  Mammalia,  p.  22. 

an-thr6-p5t  -ftm-y',  s.  [Gr.  anthnJpos=man,  and 
tome  .  .  .  a  cutting;  femno=to  cut.]  The  anat- 
omy of  man;  t.  <-.,  the  dissection  of  the  human 
body. 

an-thrd-ptir -£lc,  a.  [Gr.  anthropourgos=m&k- 
ing  man ;  but  intended  by  Bentham  to  signify  oper- 
ated on  by  man;  anthropos=m&n ;  *ergd=ta  do 
work.]  (For  def.  see  example.) 

"  Thus  Natural  History  and  Natural  Philosophy  are 
respectively  represented  by  Physiurgic  Somatology  and 
Anthropuryic  Somatology  ;  the  one  signifying  the  science 
of  bodies,  in  BO  far  as  operated  upon  in  the  course  of 
nature,  without  the  intervention  or  man;  the  other,  the 
science  of  bodies  so  far  as  man,  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
convertible  powers  of  nature,  is  able  to  operate  upon 
them." — Bowring;  Bentham's  Works,  Introd.,  g  6,  vol.  i., 

B*  SB. 

an'-thus,  «.  [Lat.  anthus:  Gr.  anthos,  masc.=a 
small  bird  like  a  bunting  (not  aiithos—a  flower, 
which  is  neut.).] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  birds,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Anthida?,  in  the  Dentirostral  tribe,  but  with 
affinity,  shown  by  their  lengthened  hind  toe,  to  the 
genus  Alauda  (Lark)  in  the  Conirostral  one.  Some 
place  the  genus  Anthus  under  the  Motacillinee,  a 
sub-family  of  Sylvida?,  or  Warblers.  The  species 
are  called  in  English  Titlarks  or  Pipits.  The  A. 
arboreus,  or  Tree  Pipit ;  the  A.  pratensis,  or  Mead- 
ow Pipit;  the  A.  petrosits,  or  Rock  Pipit;  and  the 
A.Bicardit  or  Richard's  Pipit  belong  to  the  order. 

an -thy'l-lls,  «.  [In  Fr.anthyllide;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
'intillide;  Gr.  antho8~&  flower,  and  ioulos=(l)  first 
growth  of  the  beard,  (2)  down  ou  plants.  So  called 
from  its  downy 
calyces.]  A  gen- 
us belonging  to 
t  he  Papilionace- 
ous sub-order  of 
the  Fabaceee,  or 
Legumi  nous 
plant-;.  It  con- 
tains  one  spe- 
cies, the  A.  vul- 
neraria.orCom- 
m  o  n  Kidney 
Vetch,  called 
also  Lady's 
Fingers.  It 
grows  chiefly  in 
the  vicinity  of 
the  sea.  It  has 
from  five  to  Anthyllis  Vulneraria. 

nine  leaflets  and 

crowded  heads  of  generally  red  flowers.    The  roots 
of  a  foreign  species,  the  A.  Hermannivs,  are  diu- 
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an-thy'p-not  -Ic,  a.  &  s.    [AN-TI-HYPXOTIC.] 
ant  h^p  6  cli6n  -drl-ac,    <f.  &   s.     [AXTIUYPO- 

CHOXDR1AC.  ] 

ant-hy^  popli    6r  a,  x.    (AXTI-IIYPOPHORA.J 

aut-h^s  ter  -ic,  «.  &  s.    [ANTI-HYSTERIC.] 

an  -tl,  prefix  (1).   For  antic  (?)  in  the  word  ANTI- 

MA>K   l.q.  V.). 

an-tl,  prefix  (2). 

A.  [From  dr.  anti, prep.,  original  mpaning=orer 
against  .  .  .  ;  heuce=opposed  to.  In  Greek  com- 
pos. =(1)  over  against.  opposite  to,  (2)  against, 
in  opposition  to ;  (3)  one  against  another,  mutually ; 
(4)  in  return ;  (5)  instead ;  (6)  equal  to,  like :  (7)  cor- 
responding to,  counter.  (Liddell  <$:  Scott  s  Greek 
Lexicon.)  The  Greek  a«f/=over  against,  against, 
is  essentially  the  same  word  as  the  Latin  ante— be- 
fore; hence  there  are  in  Lat.  anticipo  (B.) ;  in  Ital. 
anticomere  =  a  forerunner,  antidata  =  antedate, 
an?t-caroera=antechambor;  in  Sp.  Antechristo^  in 
Fr.  Antechrist,  antidate,  itntichumhre;  and  in  Lug. 
anticipate  (B. ;  see  also  ANTE).  The  root  is  ant; 
Sanaa.  a«tt=opposite,  facing.^} 

1.  The  opposite  of,  as  anticlimax. 

2.  Oppoisedto:  as  Antichrist,  antidote. 

If  (a)  Compound  words  having  as  one  of  their 
elements  the  Gr.  prefix  anti  are  infinite  in  number. 
We  do  not  profess  or  indeed  desire  to  give  a  com- 
plete list.  Those  which  are  still  loosely  compacted 
together,  being  generally  spelled  with  a  hyphen,  fol- 
low as  compounds  under  anti;  while  those  in 
which  the  union  has  been  more  complete,  the 
hyphen  being  generally  dropped,  are  arranged  as 
primary  words.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  the 
usage  of  authors  or  printers  (it  is  uncertain  which) 
with  regard  to  the  employment  of  capital  letters 
varies  in  three  ways : — 

(1)  There  may  be  one   capital  commencing  the 
word  Anti,  as  Anti-arminian.     {Bishop  Barlow.) 

(2)  There  may  be  one,  but  beginning  the  second  of 
the  two  words  in  the  compound,  as  anti-Realism^ 
anti-Realistic     (Herbert    Spencer) ;    anti-Gallica  n 
(DeQuincey);  anti-English  (Froude) ;  anti-Repub- 
lican  (Times  newspaper). 

Or  (3)  each  of  the  words  united  may  begin  with  a 
capital,  as  Anti-Judaic  (Milmari) ;  Anti-La  udixm 
(Carlyle.) 

(6)  With  in  the  word  withstand,  and  gain  in  mtiii- 
say,  are  equivalents  in  signification,  though  not  in 
etymology,  to  the  Greek  anti. 

fB.  [From  Lat.  onte^before,  as  anticipate,  in 
Lat.  anticipo=to  take  beforehand;  anf«=beforv, 
and  capf'o=to  take.]  Before,  beforehand,  as  antici- 
pate. (See  etymology  of  B.) 

anti-abolitionist,  s.  One  opposed  to  a  party  in 
the  United  States  which,  when  slavery  existed 
there,  sought  its  abolition  ;  or,  more  generally,  one 
opposed  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  any  country 
where  it  still  lingers. 

anti-American,  a.  Opposed  to  the  American 
people  or  their  aims. 

anti-apostle,  «.    One  opposed  to  the  apostles. 

"The  cardinals  of  Rome  are  those  persons  which  may 
be  fitly  styled  anti-apostles  in  the  Romish  hierarchy." — 
fitter:  On  the  \urnb.  666,  p.  96. 

anti-Arminian,  s.  Ouo  opposed  to  the  Armiuian 
tenets. 

"...  and  many  bad  characters  cast  on  good  men. 
especially  on  the  anti-Artitinians  .  .  ."— Bp.  Barlow. • 

A',  iimiiia,  p.  181.  . 

anti-attrition,  «.  Any  thing  which  opposes 
attrition,  ay,  a  mixture  for  lubricating  machinery. 

anti-centenarianism,  s.  [Or.  anti,  and  Eng. 
centenarianism,  from  Lat.  centum  •=  a  hundred,  and 
«n»u8=a  year.]  Opposition  to  the  assertion  that 
the  persons  from  time  to  time  reported  to  have  died 
aged  a  century  or  more  had  really  attained  to  that 
age. 

"Anti-ffntenarfattigni." — Heading  of  a  yaroyraplt  in  the 
Times,  Thursday,  January  8,  1874. 

anti-chamber.    [ANTECHAMBER.] 

anti-corn-law,  s.  [Gr.  anf*=agamst,  and  Eng. 
Corn  Law.~\  Opposition  to  the  Corn  Law  or  laws. 
The  Anti-Corn-Law  League  was  formed  in  Man- 
chc-itfr,  England,  on  the  18th  of  September.  183S, 
and  ultimately  became  a  most  powerful  organiza- 
tion, carrying  agitation  everywhere.  The  ( 'urn 
Laws  having  been  abolished  on  June  26,  1^*6,  the 
reason  for  the  continued  existence  of  the  League 
ceased,  and  it  dissolved  itself  on  the  2d  of  July  of 
the  same  year. 

anti-docetse,  a.  Opposed  to  the  Docetee,  a 
Gnostic  sect  [DoOBTJH],  or  to  their  religious  tenets. 
(See  example  under  anti-Gnostic.} 

anti-dynastic,  a.  Opposed  to  the  reigning 
dynasty  in  any  particular  country. 

"...  but  the  leaders  of  the  popular  movement  be- 
long to  the  anti-'li/Htiatic  faction  of  the  Opposition,"  — 
Daily  Telegraph,  October  8,  1877:  riauia  Correyp. 


antiar 


anti-English,  a.  Opposed  to  the  English  or 
tlu-ir  aim*. 

"The  anti-Kn-jlish  party  were  in  the  ascendant." — 
l''r"i.i<le;  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  xiz.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  168. 

anti-Galilean,  s.  Opposed  to  the  "Galilean," 
i.  c.,  the  Frtnich  aims  or  aspirations. 

"One  of  the  cardinals,  he  [Coleridge]  tells  us,  warned 
him,  by  the  Pope'n  wish,  of  some  plot,  set  on  foot  by 
Bonaparte,  for  seizing  him  as  an  anti-Vat  I  ican  writer."— 
De  Quincey's  It'orka  (ed.  1863),  vol.  H.,  p.  95. 

anti-Gnostic,  «.  Opposed  to  Gnosticism  or  to 
the  Gnostics. 

"...  the  anti-Gnostic,  or  more  strictly,  the  ami- 
docetic  tendency  which  has  been  ascribed  to  the  gospel." 
— Strauss.  Life  of  Jesus,  Transl.  (1846>,  g  107. 

anti-Jacobin,  s.  One  opposed  to  the  principle** 
and  procedure  of  the  Jacobins  in  the  first  French 
Revolution. 

"Then  grew  a  hearty  anti-Jacobin." 

Byron:   Vision  of  Judgment  t  97. 

*H  The  word  is  best  known  as  the  title  of  a  famous 
satirical  Tory  periodical  (1798-1821),  the  principal 
contributors  to  which  were  Gilford,  Hookham 
Frere,  and  Canning. 

anti-Judaic,  a.    Opposed  to  what  is  Jewish. 

"  .  .  .  the  anti-Judaic  party  in  Alexandria,  of  which 
Apion  was  no  doubt  a  worthy  representative." — Milma" 
Hist,  of  Jews,  3d  ed.,  vol.  i.,  note  to  p.  70. 

anti-Laudism,  «.  Opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Puritans  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud. 

"...  Anti-Laudisms,  Westminster  Confessions" — 
Carlyle:  Heroes  and  Htro-Worahip,  Lect.  VI. 

anti-national,  a.  Opposed  to  the  aims,  the  pro- 
cedure, or  what  are  believed  to  be  the  interests 
of  one's  nation. 

"...  could  have  attended  the  most  ultra  professions 
of  anti-national  politics."— l>t  Quincey's  Works  (ed.  1863  i. 
vol.  ii.,  p.  178. 

anti-principle,  •-••  A  principle  opposed  to  an- 
other principle  which  has  been  previously  speci- 
fied. 

"...  That  besides  one  preat  cause  and  source  of 
good,  there  was  an  anti-principle  of  evil,  of  a-  great  forve 
and  activity  in  the  world."— Spencer.-  On  Prodigies,  p.  168. 

anti-prophet, «.  An  opponent  of  prophets  or  of 
prophetic  revelation. 

"Well  therefore  might  St.  John,  when  he  saw  so  many 
nuti-prophets  spring  up,  say.  'Hereby  we  know  thatthi« 
is  the  last  time.'"— .Wede.-  Apostasy  of  the  Later  Tim**. 
p.  88. 

anti-Realism,  #. 

Metaphys. :  The  system  of  speculative  belief 
opposed  to  that  of  realism ;  nominalism. 

"And  thus  is  Realism  negatively  justified:  any  hypo- 
thetical uncertainty  it  may  have  is  incomparably  lew 
than  that  of  Anti-JReali*m."— Herbert  Spencer:  Psyckot., 
2ded.,  vol.ii.,  g491. 

anti-Realistic,  a. 

Mi-taphytt.:  Opposed  to  what  is  realistic;  iium- 
inalUtic,  nominalist. 

"...  that  contradiction  which  the  Anti-Realistic 
conception  everywhere  presents."— Herbert  Spenoer: 
JNycAo/.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  ii.,  g  469,  p.  486. 

"...  we  proceeded  to  value  by  it  the  Realistic  and, 
.4nf/VReaf/sf/c  conclusions."— Ibid.,  p.  491. 

anti-Republican,  a.  Opposed  to  Republican 
institutions  and  their  advocates  or  defenders. 

"  For  the  simple  reason  that  he  and  the  Due  de  Broglie 
and  the  anti -Republican  party  are  determined  not  to 
resign  the  power  which  they  accidentally  hold."— 7Vm«e. 
November  16,  1877. 

anti-Roman,  a.    Opposed  to  Roman  aims. 

"But  at  this  crisis  the  anti-Roman  policy  w us  arrested 
in  its  course  by  another  movement." — J.  A.  Fronde.-  Hist. 
Enu.t  ch.  vi.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  12. 

anti-Socialist,  a.    Opposed  to  the  Socialists. 

"The  debate  on  the  anti-Sofittlint  Bill  commenced  in 
to-day's  sitting  of  the  German  Parliament."— rimes.  Sept. 
17,  1878. 

anti-Tribonian,  s,  A  person  opposed  to  the 
great  jurist  Tribonian. 

Plural;  A  sect,  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of 
which  was  this  opposition. 

an-tl-a.9  -Id,  a.  &  s.    [ANTACID.] 

an  tl  -a-des.,  s.  pi.  [The  plur.  of  Gr.  antiajs.  geuit. 
aitfiado*=one  of  the  glands  of  the  throat  when 
swollen;  a«/tos=opposite  to;  from  anti.] 

Anatomy;  The  tonsils. 

an-ti-a-dl '-tie,  *.  [Gr.  antias;  and  suff.  ifw= 
inflammation.]  [AN'TIADES.] 

M>'d. :  Inflammation  of  the  tonsil-. 

an-tl  aph-r6-dls. -I-ac,  an-tl-aph-r6-dls/-l-a- 

Cal,  a.      [AXTAPIIRODISIAC.] 

an  -tl  ar,  or  ant'-Jar,  s.  [ANTIAEIS.]  A  poison 
niinlc  from  the  upas-tree  o£  Java.  Antiaris  tooci- 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     wh5t,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p6t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wSrk,     who,     son;     mate,     cub,     cUre,     unite,     cfcr,     rule,     fill;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  frw. 
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an-tl-ar  -Ine,  s.  [ANTIARIS.]  The  active  prin- 
•iple  in  the  poison  of  the  upas-tree.  [ANTIARIS.] 
It,  is  obtained  from  the  inspissated  juice  of  tin- 
plant  in  shining  whitish  crystals,  soluble  in  water. 

an-tl-ar 

IS,  s.  A  genus 
of  plants  be- 
longingto  the 
r>nl'-r  A  rt  o- 
earpaceap,  or 
Artocarpads. 
The  A.  toxi- 
'•ii rid  is  the 
famous  upas- 
tree  of  Java. 
[UPAS.]  The 
-antjar  poison 
is  made  from 
it.  Its  exceed- 
ingly deleteri- 
mis  i> roper- 
ties  ari.-e 
from  its  con-  Antiaris  Toxicaria. 

raining  strych- 
nine.   A  shirt  made  from  it.  if  insufficiently  pre- 
pared, excites  much  itching. 

an  tl-ar-thrlt'-Ic,  a.  &  s.    [AXTARTHBITIC,] 
an-tl-asth-mat'-Ic,  s.    [(Jr.  anti— against ;  Eng.^ 
mthmatic.']      A    medicine    used    against    asthma. 
£  ANT  ASTHMATIC.] 

"Anti-asthmatics  (Gr.)  are  medicines  against  the  short- 
ness of  breath." — Glossug.  A'ora. 

an-tl-bac-Chl'-US,  s.  [In  Fr.  antibachique_;  Sp. 
uitihaquio;  Port,  antibacchio:  Ger.  &  Lat.  anti- 
Jtacchiiis,  From  Gr.  antibakcheios.  \ 

Prosody:  A  reversed  Bacchius,  that  is,  a  foot  like 
the  Bacchius  of  three  syllables,  but  differing  from 
it  in  this  respect,  that  whereas  the  Bacchius  has 
rhe  lirst  syllable  short  and  the  last  two  long,  as  in 
be  I  fl  te,  the  Antibacchius  has  the  first  and  second 
syllables  long  and  the  third  short,  as  in  an  \  dl  \  re. 

an  U-bar  -bar-ous,  a.    [Gr.  on£i'= against,  and 

Bng.&arbarouA.J  Against  what  is  barbarous.  Used — 

Of  books  like  those  of  Erasmus.  Xizolus,  and 

i  Yllarius,  directed  against  the  use  of  barbarisms  in 

the  Latin  or  in  other  tongues. 

</>>  Of  the  use  of  an  unknown  tongue  in  divine 
M'rvice.  Peter  de  Moulin  employed  it  in  this  sense. 

&n-tl  bas.-Il  -1-can,  «.  [(1)  Gr.  nnh'-against, 
opposed  to;  and  Lat.  basilicft=(\  building  in  the 
forum  with  double  colonnades,  used  as  a  court  of 
justice  and  as  an  exchange.  (2)  A  cathedral:  Gr. 
'«jx////iv,  same  meaning;  basilikos,  adj.  =  kingly, 
Toyal;  &a*itetw=king.]  Opposed  to  royal  or  eccles- 
iastical pomp  or  splendor. 

an-tl-blb  11-51 -a-tr?,  s.  [Gr.  anti,  and  Eug. 
bihlinlatry.  ]  Opposition  to  bibliolatry  (q.  v.1. 

"At  a  period  in  which  Drs.  Marsh  and  Wordsworth 
"have  by  the  zealous  of  one  side  been  charged  with  Popish 
principles  on  account  of  their  otiM-MMIolafry  .  .  ." — 
doleritlge:  Aids  tn  Reflection^  p.  115,  note. 

an-tl-blb  -16s,  «.  [Or.  (tnti=\n  return,  ami  bib- 
Io8=(\)  the  inner  bark  of  the  papyrus.  I'Ji  paper,  a 
book.] 

Civil  Law:  An  instrument  by  which  a  defendant 
admits  that  lie  has  received  a  '•  libel,"  or  a  copy  of 
it,  and  notes  the  date  when  it  was  served  upon  him. 

aU-tl-Dll    I--OUB,  a.     [Gr.  nut/,  and  Knir.  bititms.  \ 
Phnrm.:   Opposed  to  biliousness:  counteracting 
biliousness. 

an-tl-brach  -I-al  (ch  guttural),  a.  [Lat.  anti- 
•brachialig.]  [ANTIBRACHICM.  1  PertaMiing  to  the 
forearm. 

".  .  .  the  peculiar  length  of  arm  in  those  'long- 
armed  apes'  is  chiefly  due  to  the  excessive  length  of  the 
<tntibrachial  bones." — Otre»i.-  (.'Ift.tnif.  <-f  Mininmilin,  p.  78. 

an-tl-brach  -I-um  (ch  guttural).  K.  [From  Lat. 
<^nte— before ;  and  brachtuni,  Gr.  hrachimi=the 
arm,  especially  the  forearm,  from  the  hand  to  the 
elbow.]  The  forearm. 

"...  the  forearm,  or  (nitihraclttuni." — Flower-  Os- 
ttnt.  of  the  Mammalia  (IB1Q),  p.  '214. 

An- tl-bfir  -ghers  (h  silent),  s.  pi.  [Gr.  anti= 
against,  and  Eng.  burgh-i'TK. 

Church  Hintory:  A  Scottish  sect  which  arose  in 
1747.  A  certain  oath  having  been  instituted  in 
Edinburgh.  Glasgow,  and  Perth,  to  be  taken  as  a 
criterion  of  burghership,  many  members  of  the  As- 
sociate Synod,  or  Secession  Church,  considered  its 
terms  to  be  such  that  they  could  not  conscientiously 
take  it.  Others  declared  that  they  could.  The 
Accession  in  consequence  split  into  distinct  bodies 
the  "  Burghers,"  who  took  the  oath,  and  the  "  Anti- 
burghers,"  who  refused  it.  Another  schism  ulti- 
mately followed,  owing  to  the  conflict  between  pro- 
-Tivx-ive  and  conservative  ideas;  and  thus  there 
A'ere  produced  four  distinct  denominations— viz., 


the  Old  Light  Burghers,  the  New  Light  Burghers, 
the  Old  Light  Antiburghers,  and  the  New  Light 
Antiburghers.  Most  of  these  are  now  merged  in 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  their  old 
denominations  are  becoming  obsolete.  (Burton: 
Hist.  Scotland.) 

an  -tic,  *an-tlcke,  *an-tlke,  a.  &s.  [In  Sw. 
ftntiki  adj.=  (l)  antique,  ancient,  (2)  antic;  subst.= 
(1)  an  antique,  (2)  an  antic;  Dan.  antik,  adj.  =  (l) 
antique,  (2)  antic;  Fr.  antique  =  (1)  ancient,  (2)  an- 
tiquated; Sp.  ctntiquo=(l)  antique,  ancient,  (2) 
antic;  Port,  antigo,  adj.  =  antique,  ancient;  subst. 
=  au  antique;  Ital.  aiUioo=antique,  ancient;  Lat. 
anttjj«tts=  antique,  ancient.  The  English  a-nti<-  was 
originally  the  same  word  as  ANTIQUE  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Att  aiJjfrfin-  : 

1.  Antique,  ancient;  old. 

"At  the  nether  ende  were  two  broade  arches  upon  thre 
ttnt  Ike  pillers  all  of  gold  .  .  ."—Hall:  Hen.  VIII.,  an. 
1H.  (Trench.} 

2.  Old-fashioned,   antiquated;  out  of  date,   and 
therefore  grotesque. 

"A  foule  deform'd,  a  brutish  cursed  crew, 
In  body  like  to  ant  ike  work  devised 
Of  monstrous  shape,  and  of  an  ugly  hew." 

Harrington:  Ariost.,  vi.  61.     (Nares.) 

3.  Grotesque,  odd,  ludicrous,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  antiquity. 

"With  frolic  quaint  their  antic  jests  expose, 
And  tease  the  grumbling  rustic  as  he  goes." 
Hynni:  Mourn  of  Ifllrm'Xi*;  Childish  Recollect  ions, 


"The  prize  wns  to  be  conferred  upon  the  whistler  that 
could  go  through  his  tune  without  laughing,  though  pro- 
voked by  the  antic  postures  of  a  merry-andrew,  who  was 
to  play  tricks."—  ArMiaon. 

B.  As  substantive: 
I.  Of  persons. 

1.  A  person  or  being  of  hoar  antiquity,  out  of 
harmony  with  modern  manners,  and  left  by  people 
in  society  as  much  as  possible  to  himself. 

V  ...    within  the  hollow  crown 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king 
Keeps  Death  his  court  ;  and  there  the  antic  sits." 
Shakesp.:  Rich.  II.,  Hi.  2. 

2.  A  merry-andrew,  a  buffoon  ;  one  who  dresses  up 
fancifully,  adopts  odd  postures,  and  says  what  he 
deems  smart  things,  with  the  object  of  eliciting  half- 
pence from  those  who  behold  his  tricks. 

"  Fear  not,  my  lord,  we  can  contain  ourselves, 
Were  he  the  veriest  antic  in  the  world." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Ind. 
II.  Of  things.    Generally  in  the  plural: 

1.  Works  of  art,  specially  architecture,  sculpture, 
or  painting  produced  by  the  ancients;   antiques. 
[ANTIQUE.] 

2.  Grotesque    representations,   odd    imagery   or 
devices.    [ANTI-MASK.] 

"A  work  of  rich  entail  and  curious  mold, 
Woven  with  antickea  and  wyld  ymagery." 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  4. 
"  For  e'en  at  first  reflection,  she  espies 
Sucli  toys,  such  anticks,  and  such  vanities." 

Davies. 

3.  Odd  tricks. 

"And  fraught  with  n»tics  as  the  Indian  bird 
That  writhes  and  chatters  in  her  wiry  cage." 

Worttatoorth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

an-tlc,  an'  tick,  v.t.  [From  the  substautive.] 
To  cause  to  assume  the  appearance  of  an  antic. 

"  Mine  own  tongue 

Splits  what  it  speaks  ;  the  wild  disguise  hath  almost 
(tntick'd  us  all."—  Shakesp.;  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  ii.  7. 

an-tl-ca  chec  tic,  *an-tl-cha-chec  -ticks  (h 
silent),  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  anti  =  against,  and  kachekt6s= 
having  a  bad  habit  of  body;  kakos=ba.d,  and  hexis 
=  a  having  possession  ;  hejci},  fut.  of  echo=to  have.] 

1.  As  adjective:  Deemed  of  use  against  a  cachec- 
tic state  of  the  constitution. 

2.  As  $i(hxt<in(ir<-  :  A  medicine  designed  to  coun- 
teract a  cachectic  state  of  the  constitution. 

"Anti-chachfi-tickit  (Gr.).  Remedies  that  correct  the  ill 
disposition  of  the  blood."  —  Glvaaoy.  ,Ymv». 

an-tl-Cal  -vm-Ist,  s.  [Gr.  anti;  Eng.  Calvin- 
ist.l 

('hurrh  flint.:  One  opposed  to  the  Calvinists  or 
their  religious  tenets. 

an-tl-Cal-vIn-Is  -tic,  a.  [Gr.  anti;  Eng.  Cat- 
vinistic.] 

Church  Hist,  ft  Theol.  :  Opposed  to  the  Calvinistic 
tenets. 

an-tl-cam  -er-g,,  *an-te-cam  -er-a,  s.  [Sp. 
a  »  h'cn  nia  ra  :  Ital.  anticanwra  =  antechamber  ;  from 
camera—  a  chamber.]  An  antechamber. 

".  .  .  whereof  you  must  foresee,  that  one  of  them  be 
for  an  infirmary,  if  the  prince  or  any  special  person 
should  be  sick,  with  chambers,  bedchambers,  anti'mtn.-rn 
and  rei'ameru,  joining  to  it."  —  Bacon  :  Essays,  <'ir.  and 
Mor.,  ch.  xlv. 


an-tl-car -dl-um,  .s.    [Gr.  <tntikar<itoti.\ 

Annt.:  The  pit  of  the  stomach,  the  ocrobiculus 
cordis, 

an-tl-car-nlv  -6r-ofis,  a.  [Gr.  anti,  and  Eng. 
carnivorous.]  Opposed  to  the  use  of  flesh  as  aa 
article  of  food;  vegetarian. 

an-tl-ca-tar-rhal  r/i  silent),  a.&s.  [Gr.  anti= 
against,  and  katarroos=a  flowing  down.  Acatarrh.} 
[CATARRH.  1 

1.  As  adjective:  Deemed  of  use  against  catarrh* 
t.  e.,  a  cold. 

2.  As  substantive:  A  medicine  given  as  a  remedy 
against  catarrh, 

an-tl  cau-sot  -Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  anti=against.  and 
kausos=(l)  burning  heat;  (2>  biliims.  remittent 
fever;  kauso,  later  fut.  of  Araiu=(l)  to  light,  (2)  to 
burn.  1 

1.  As  adjective :  Used  against  a  burning  fever  of 
whatever  kind. 

2.  As  substantive:  A  medicine  used  against  burn- 
ing fevers. 

an -tl-cfcam-ber.    [ANTECHAMBER.] 

an  -tl-Cheir,  s.  [Gr.  anffcteir=tho  thumb;  from 
anft=opposed  to,  and  cheir=thv  hand.] 

Anat.:  The  thumb;  so  called  from  being  opposed 
to  the  rest  of  the  hand. 

*an-tl-chre'-§ls,  s.  [Gr.  anti-chrc*i*= reciprocal 
usage:  anti=in  return,  and  chre8t-8=&  using,  an 
employment;  chraomai=to  consult  or  use  an  oracle, 
to  use ;  chrao=to  furnish  what  is  needful.] 

Old  Laic:  A  mortgage. 

an -tl-christ,  An-tl-christ,  s.  [In  A.S..dn/<»- 
erist,  Anticrist;  Sw.,  Dan.,  Dut.,  &  Ger.  Antichrist ; 
Fr.  Anteehrist;  Sp.  &  Port.  Antechritto;  Ital.  Anti- 
cristo;  Lat.  Antichristus.  From  Gr.  Antichrist**  1 


Son;  or  who  will  not  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
come  in  the  flesh;  or  who,  leaving  the  Church, 
pretends  to  be  the  Christ  (or  Messiah),  and  thus 
becomes  a  rival  and  enemy  of  Jesus,  the  true  Christ, 
as  in  the  following  examples. 

"He  is  antichrist,  that  denieth  the  Father  and  the 
Son."— 1  John  ii.  22. 

"For  many  deceivers  are  entered  into  the  world,  who 
confess  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh.  This 
is  a  deceiver  and  an  antichrist." — 2  John  7. 

"Little  children,  it  is  the  last  time:  and  as  ye  have 
heard  that  antichrist  shall  come,  even  now  are  there 
many  antichrists;  whereby  we  know  that  it  is  the  last 
time.  They  went  out  from  us,  but  they  were  not  of  us 
.  .  ."—1  John  ii.  18.  19;  compare  with  Matt.  niv.  3-6, 
Mark  xiii.  1-5,  Luke  xxi.  5-8. 

2.  Spec. :  One  who  should  preeminently  stand 
forth  as  the  antagonist  of  Christ,  and  should  be  a 
sufficiently  prominent  personage  to  become  the 
theme  of  prophecy;  or  if  anti  be  held  to  mean 
instead  of  [see  etymology],  then  the  characteristic 
of  Antichrist  will  be  a  supercession  of  Christ,  not 
an  avowed  antagonism  to  him.  If,  when  St.  John 
says,  "  Ye  have  heard  that  antichrist  shall  come,'* 
lie  refers  to  the  rival  and  opponent  of  God  described 
by  St.  Paul  in  2  Thess.  ii.,  then  Antichrist  is  to  b« 
identified  as  the  "man  of  sin,"  "the  son  of  j>erdi- 
tion,  and  that  Wicked,"  of  verses  3,  8.  Many  Prot- 
estant controversial  writers,  from  Luther  down- 
ward, have  applied  the  name  Antichrist  in  this- 
specific  sense  to  the  Papacy.  (See  the  example  from 
Bishop  Hall,  as  a  specimen  of  a  multitude  more 
scattered  over  the  whole  extent  of  English  and 
Scotch  theological  literature.) 

"  Anti-christ,  which  was  conceived  in  the  primitive 
times,  saw  the  light  in  Boniface  the  Third,  and  was 
grown  to  his  stature  and  akme  in  Gregory  the  Seventh." 
—/*/;.  Halt:  Hon.  of  the  Marr.  Clergy,  3,  g  6. 

an-tl-chrlst  -I-an,  «.  &  «.  [Gr.  antt=against; 
Eng.  ChriKtiun.  In  Fr.  untichreticn;  Port,  anti- 
fh.riNtnn;  Ital.  anticristiano.] 

1.  As    adjective:    Opposed    to    Christianity,   or 
pertaining    to    the  Antichrist  of  New  Testament 
prophecy. 

"  That  despised,  abject,  oppressed  sort  of  men.  the  min- 
ister?*, whom  the  world  would  make  nntichristimn,  and  so 
deprive  them  of  heaven." — South. 

2.  Aa  substantive:  One  opposed  to  Christianity, 
or  a  follower  of  the  prophetic  Antichrist. 

"  A  new  heresy,  as  the  antichristians  and  priests  of  the 
broaden  God  would  persuade  and  make  their  credulous 
company  to  believe."—  Rogers:  On  the  Creed,  Prff. 

"To  call  them  Christian  Deists  is  a  great  abuse  of  lun- 
gunge;  unless  Christians  were  to  be  distributed  into  two 
sorts,  Christians  and  No-christians,  or  Christians  and 
A>tti-<-hri8tians."—Waterland:  Ch.,  p.  63. 

an-tl-chrlSt  -I-an-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  antichrist  inn; 
-ism.  In  Fr.  antichrist ninixme.']  Opposition  to  Chris- 
tianity in  an  individual,  a  party,  or  a  speculative 
tenet. 

"  Have  we  not  seen  many  whose  opinions  have  fastened 
upon  one  another  the  brands  of  antichrist  ian  ism  f"—M<tm 
Decay  of  Pit  tn. 


b<ni,     b<5^;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     ?ell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§lon  -  zhiin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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anti- creator 


an-tl-chrlst-I-an  -I-t? ,  «.  [Gr.  «Hfi=affamst; 
Eng.  Christianity.]  Opposition  or  contrariety  to 
Christianity  in  an  individual,  a  party,  or  a  specu- 
lative tenet.  (In  use  identical  with  the  previous 
word.) 

'*  They  breed  grief  of  mind  in  a  number  t  hat  are  godly- 
minded,  and  have  Anticliriatitmity  in  such  detestation 
that  their  minds  are  martyred  with  the  very  sight  of  them 
in  the  Church."  —  Hooker:  Eccl.  I'ul.t  bk.  iv.,  g  3. 

an-tl-Chrlst-I-an-i  ze,r.  t.  [Ens.  antichrist ian; 
•Yze.]  To  turn  from  Christianity  those  who  previ- 
ously accepted  its  doctrines. 

an-tl-chron  -I-cal,  a.  [Gr.  cm/t=against,  and 
chronikos  =  pertaining  to  time ;  chronos  =  time.] 
Opposed  to  or  out  of  the  proper  chronological  date. 

an-tI-Chr6n -I-cal-ly*,  adv.  [Eng.  antl-chroni' 
cat;  -/!/.]  In  a  manner  that  is  opposed  to  proper 
chronology. 

•fan-tI-Chr6n'-I§m,  s.  [In  Ger.  antichronism.'] 
Deviation  from  proper  chronology;  the  placing 
events  in  wrong  order  of  time. 

"Our  chronologies  are  by  transcribing,  interpolation, 
misprinting,  and  creeping  in  of  antichronisms,  now  and 
then  strangely  disordered."—  Selden :  On  Drat/ton's  Polu- 
olb.,  Song  4. 

an-tlch  ~th5n,  8.  [Gr.  anti=ou  the  opposite  side 
of,  and  chthon— country.]  One  of  the  Antipodes. 
(Bp.  Hall:  Works,  v.  478.) 

an  ti<J  -I-pant,  a.  [Lat.  anticipans,  pr.  par.  of 
anticipo=to  take  beforehand,  to  anticipate.]  [AN- 
TICIPATE.] Anticipating,  in  anticipation  of. 

Med. :  A  term  used  of  periodic  fevers  or  other  dis- 
eases in  which  the  paroxysms  arrive  earlier  than 
their  normal  period,  the  successive  intervals  of 
respite  diminishing  from  day  to  day. 

an-tlc -I-pate,  r.  t.  &  i.  [In  Ger.  jantizipiren; 
YT.anticiper;  Sp. anticipar;  Port,  antecipar;  Ital. 
antic ipare.  From  Lat.  anticipo=tn  take  before- 
hand; a/iie=beforo,  and  capio=io  take,  from  the 
root  cap.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  take  before  another  person  has  had  time  to 
do  so,  and  thus  preclude  his  gaining  possession  at 
all.    Or  to  perform  a  work  before  he  has  had  time 
to  execute  it,  and  thus  render  his  services  in  the 
matter  needless ;  to  be  beforehand  with  one. 

"...  he  would  probably  have  died  by  the  hand  of 
the  executioner,  if  indeed  the  executioner  had  not  been 
anticipated  by  the  populace."  —  Macanlay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  zx. 

"  Anticipated  rents,  and  bills  unpaid, 
Force  many  a  shining  youth  into  the  shade." 

Cowper;  Retirement. 

2.  To  say  or  do  anything  before  the  appropriate, 
or  at  least  the  normal,  time  for  it  has  come. 

(a)  In  a  speech  or  literary  composition,  to  say  or 
write  anything  before  the  time  or  place  at  which  it 
should  appropriately  be  introduced. 

(6)  To  carry  out  an  expected  command  before  it 
is  given,  or  conjectured  wishes  before  they  are 
uttered  in  speech. 

"  The  dinner  served,  Charles  takes  his  usual  stand, 
Watches  your  eye,  anticipates  command." 

Cowper:  Truth. 

"...  would  have  done  wisely  as  well  as  rightly  by 
anticipating  the  wishes  of  the  country." — Jtfocaufay;  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

3.  To  realize  a  future  event,  and  feel  as  one  would 
if  it  had  already  arrived;  or  simply  to  expect  a 
future  event  to  happen. 

"Timid  men  were  anticipating  another  civil  war." — 
Macauliiy:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

B.  Intransitive:  To  say  or  write  anything  before 
the  time  or  place  at  which  it   should  appropriately 
be  introduced  into  a  speech  or  literary  composition. 

"1  find  I  have  anticipated  already,  and  taken  up  from 
Boccace  before  I  come  to  him;  but  I  am  nf  the  temper  of 
kiii^s.  who  tire  for  present  money,  no  matter  how  they  pay 

an-tlc  -I-pa-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ANTICIPATE.] 
*an-tlc -I  pate-ly1,  adv.     [Eng.  anticipate;  -/#.] 
By  anticipation. 

"It  may  well  be  deemed  a  singular  mark  of  favor  that 
our  Lord  did  intend  to  bestow  upon  all  pastors,  t  hat  he 
did  itnticipately  promise  to  Peter.'  — Burrow:  On  the  Pope's 

an-tl9  -I-pa-tlng,  ;>r.  par.  &  a. 

"...  an  uctive  and  anticipating  intelligence." — 
Owen:  Classif.  of  Mammalia,  p.  62. 

an-ti§~I-pa -tion,  s.  [In  Fr.  anticipation;  Sp. 
anticipacion ;  Port.  ant>'-//"><."».  mttrripacao;  Ital. 
anticipazione.  From  Lat.  antidp€ttio=(l)  a  pre- 
conception, an  innate  idea;  (2)  the  first ;  movements 
of  the  body  in  infancy;  (3)  Rfaet.,  occupation,  pro- 
lepsis  ;  from  anticipo=to  anticipate.] 

A.  Oft  I.  Lang.:  The  act  of  anticipating;  the 
tliintr  anticipated. 

Specially  : 

I.  The  act  of  forming  a  preconceived  notion  of 
any  bring,  person,  or  thing;  tho  formation  of  an 


opinion  before  the  grounds  on  which  it  can  bo  safely 
bat-od  an-  known;  the  thing  thus  preconceived,  a 
prejudice. 

"What  nation  is  there,  that,  without  any  teaching, 
have  not  a  kind  of  anticipation,  or  preconceived  notion 
of  a  Deity  *•'*—  Denhftm. 

"Of  the  great  error  of  inquiring  knowledge  inutitici- 
pation*.  That  I  call  anticipations,  the  voluntary  col- 
lections that  the  mind  maketh  of  knowledge,  which  is 
every  man's  reason." — Bacon:  Interpr.  of  Ati/mv,  ch.  xv. 

2.  The  act  of  saying,  writing,  or  doing  something 
before  the  natural  time  for  giving  attention  to  it 
has  arrived. 

"The  golden  number  gives  the  new  moon  four  days  too 
late  by  reason  of  the  aforesaid  aittici]><ttn»t,  and  our 
neglect  of  it."— Holder. 

3.  The  act  of  realizing  a  future  event,  and  feeling 
or  acting  as  one  would  do  if  it  had  actually  arrived. 
The  act  of  foreseeing*  or  at  least  of  expecting  a 
future  event,  or  providing  for  a  future  necessity. 

"But  whose  achievements,  marvelous  as  they  be, 
Are  faint  anticipations  of  a  glory 
About  to  be  revealed." 

Robert  Browning:  Paracelsus. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Med.:    The  attack  of  a  fever  before  its  usual 
time. 

2.  Painting:  The  expression  of  an  expected  action. 

3.  Logic:    A  presumption,  prejudice,  or  precon-* 
ceived  opinion      It   is   called   also  preconception, 
presentation,  or  instinct. 

4.  Epicurean  Philosophy :  The  first  idea  or  defini- 
tion or  anything. 

5.  Rhetoric:  A  figure,  called  also  Prolepsisfq.v.). 

6.  Music :    The   obtrusion    of    a    chord    upon    a 
syncopated  note  to  which  it  forms  a  discord. 

an-tl$'-l-pa-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  anticipate;  -ive.] 
Anticipating,  containing  an  anticipation. 

an-tIC,'-I-pa~tSr,  s.  [Lat.  anticipator;  Ital.  an- 
ticipatore.]  One  who  foresees,  or  at  least  expects,  a 
future  event. 

an-tl$'-l-pa-t6r-ys,  a.  [Eng.  anticipator;  -y.] 
Anticipating,  foreseeing,  forecasting ;  containing 
or  implying  an  anticipation  of  some  future  event. 

"...  and  this  distinguished  geologist  concluded  by 
the  remarkable  anticipatory  observation  that  .  .  ." — 
Owen;  British  Fossil  Mammals  and  Birds  (1846),  p.  '-'. 

*an'-tlcl£,  s.    [ANTIC.] 

an-tl-cll'-maz,  s.  [Gr.  antt=opposite  to,  or  the 
opposite  of;  and  k1imajc=a  ladder  or  staircase 
.  .  .  ,*  Rhet.i  a  climax.] 

Rhet. :  The  opposite  of  a  climax.  As  in  a  climax 
the  ideas  increase  in  grandeur  as  the  sentence  ad- 
vances, BO  in  the  anti-climax  they  sink  lower  and 
lower  as  the  sentence  proceeds.  The  effect  in  the 
former  case  is  sublime ;  in  the  latter,  ridiculous. 
The  example  of  an  anti-climax  most  frequently 
given  (and  there  could  scarcely  be  a  better  one)  is 
the  following : — 

*'  Next  comes  Dalhoussie,  the  great  god  of  war, 
Lieutenant-col' nel  to  the  Earl  of  Mar." 

".  .  .  more  tolerant  of  avowed  indifference  toward 
his  own  writings,  and,  finally  (if  the  reader  will  pardon 
BO  violent  an  anti-climax),  much  more  ready  to  volunteer 
his  assistance  in  carrying  a  lady's  reticule  or  parasol."— 
De  Quincey's  Works  (ed.  1863),  vol.  ii.,  p.  232. 

an-tl-Cll  ~nal,  a.  &  s.  TGr.  anti-klinfi=to  lean 
on  again  ;  anti=against,  and  klino—to  make  to  bend 
or  slant.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  GeoL:  So  situated  that  the  strata  dip  from  it 
in  opposite  directions. 

" .  .  .  one  of  the  anticlinal  ridges  of  the  Jura." — 
Lyell:  Manual  of  GeoL,  ch.  v. 

Anfi'-limil  asis  or  anticlinal  line:  An  imaginary 
line  on  the  two  sides  of  which  the  strata  dip  in  op- 
jM>sito  directions.  The  two  sloping  sides  of  the  roof 
of  a  house  rosemblp  strata  in  an  anticlinal  position. 
and  the  ridge  running  lengthwise  along  the  roof 
is  like  an  anticlinal  axis  or  line.  Anticlinal  is  con- 


,    »*—  suf- 
.]   Deemed  of" 


Section  of  Anticlinal  Strata. 

trasted  with  synclinal  (q.  v.).  In  the  majority  of 
cases  an  anticlinal  axis  forms  a  ridge,  and  a  syn- 
clinal one  a  valley ;  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule. 


2.  Anat.:  Presenting  a  certain  remote  resem- 
blance to  a  geological  anticlinal  axis. 

Anfifliniil  IT  rt  <•!,,->!  :  A  vertebra  which  has  an 
upright  spine  toward  which  the  others  are  directed. 

B.  -1-s-  snttHfaitfire:  The  same  as  an  anticlinal 
<>.'  '/x  or  line  (q.  v.). 

"The  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks  are  thrown  up  into 
a  number  of  narrow  nntictinals."—Duke  of  Argyle.-  Q.  J. 
<>•  "I.  >'<(•.,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  Ixv. 

t&n-tl-cli'-nlc,  an-tl-cli  '-nlc-al,  a.  [ANTICLI- 
NAL.] The  same  as  ANTICLINAL. 

an  -tlC-lf,  *an'-tlck-lyt,  adv.  [Eng.  antic;  -It/.} 
Like  an  antic,  after  the  manner  of  au  am  irk. 

"Scrambling,  out-facing,  faahion-mongring  boys. 
That  lye,  and  cog,  and  flout,  deprave  and  slander, 
Go  (ititickly,  and  whew  an  outward  hideoutsness, 
And  speak  off  half-a-dozen  dangerous  words." 

Shakfsp.:  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  v.  1. 

*an  -tic-mask.    Another  spelling  of  ANTI-MASK. 

an  tlc-ne  -ml-6n,  s.  [Gr.  antiknemion=the  shin. 
the  leg:  anti=affainst,  and  knemc=the  part  of  the 
leg  between  the  knoo  and  ankle  {  the  leg.] 

Anatomy  :  The  bone  of  the  shin. 

*an  -tic-ness,  *an'-tlck-nes3,  a.    [Eng.  antic: 
-MM.]    The  state  or  quality  of  being  *'  antic."    [  AN- 
TIC, a.] 
"Uowi.  And  'tis  believ'd  how  practice  quickly  fashioned, 

A  port  of  humorou>*  nutick-iirx*  in  carriage, 

Discourse,  demeanor,  gestures," 

Ford.-  Fancies,  iv.  2.     (Siehnrdson.) 

an-tl-c8l  -Ic,  «.  [Gr.  u/tfj  =  agaiust, 
fering  in  the  fco/ox,  having  the  colic.] 
use  against  colic. 

an-tl-c6n-stl-tu  -tion-al,  a.  [Gr.anh'=againstr. 
Eng.  constitution;  -al.  In  Fr.  anticonstitutionnel.} 
Opposed  to  the  constitution  of  the  country,  or  to- 
sound  constitutional  principles. 

••  Nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  the  creation  of  an 
aiiti'Cuiistit/itiviKtl  dependency  of  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament on  the  Crown  will  be  in  that  case."—  Bolinyf" 
On  Parties,  Lett.  19. 

an-tl-c6n-stl-tu>tiqn-al-lst,  s.  [Gr.  anti= 
against;  Eng.  constitutional,  -i'a/.l 

1.  One  who  is  anticonstitutioual. 

2.  One  opposed  to  the  political  party  calling  them- 
selves the  constitutionalists. 

an-tl-c6n-ta  -£I-6n-Ist,  s.  [Gr.  an£i=agaii;>t  : 
Eng.  contagion,  -int.]  One  who  opposes  the  \n-\\ 
that  any  particular  disease  is  contagious. 

an-tl-C&n-ta  '-&I-ofi8,  a.  [Gr.  an£i=against;  and 
Eng.  contagious.]  Believed  to  have  the  property  ut 
neutralizing  contagion. 

an-tl-c6n-vul  -Slve,  a.    [Gr.  <rnfi=against;  and 
Eng.  Gomwltive  (in  Fr.  convulsif).]    Deemed  of  r- 
against  convulsions. 

"  Whatsoever  produces  an  inflammatory  disposition  h> 
the  blood,  produces  the  asthma,  as  auti-convulsire  medi- 
cines." —  Ftuyer. 

an-tl-cor,  *.  [Gr.  «»/*=opposite  to:  and  Fr- 
ceeitr,  Lat.  cor=the  heart.]  (For  det.  see  ex- 
ample.) 

"  A  preternatural  swelling  of  a  round  figure  occasioned 
by  a  sanguine  and  bilious  humor,  and  appearing  in  a 
horse's  breast,  opposite  to  his  heart.  An  anticor  may  kill 
a  horse,  unless  it  be  brought  to  a  suppuration  by  good. 
remedies."  —  Farrier's  Diet. 

an-tI-cSs.-met  Ic,  *an-tl-cos.-met  -Ick,  «.  A-  s. 
Gr.  «n£i"=against,  and  Ay>s»H"fi'A-os=skilled  in  deco- 
rating; feOMWO—  to  adorn;  fcosmos=order 
decoration.] 

1.  As  adjective:  Destructive  of  or  detrimental  to> 
beauty. 

"I  would  have  him  apply  his  aiiti-rfmmetic  wash  to  the- 
painted  face  of  female  beauty."—  LyttU-t»n. 

2.  An  substantive:  A  preparation  which  destroy- 
beauty. 

*an  -tl-COUrt,  «/.  [Or.  rr»tt  =  against;  and  En*?. 
court.}  Opposed  to  the  court. 

"  The  (tnti-ctnirt  party  courted  him  at  such  M  rate  that  he- 
feared  it  might  create  a  jwlousy  elsewhere."  /.'<  •/••  '*>»i  : 
.Vo,,.,p.  163. 

an  -tl-COUrt-I  er,  .^t.  fGr.  <utf('  =  against;  and 
Eng.  courtier.}  One  opposed  to  the  courtiers,  or  to> 
the  political  party  then  in  favor  at  court. 

fan  -tl  cous,  a.  [Lat.  anticus='m  front,  fore- 
most; tint'.-—-  before.]* 

Botany:   Turned  toward    the  axis    to  which   it 
apIH-rtains.     IJro\\  n  Mpidic-s  to  those  anthers  which 
IIMVC  their  line  of  di-liisct'iici-  toward  tho  pistil  the 
term  (intira-  ;  other  botanists  call   them    intfo. 
meaning—  turned  toward. 

an-tl-cre-a  -t6r,  s.  [Gr.  anti  =  against  ;  and 
Eng.  creator.  \ 

1.  Onn  who  has  the  impiety  and  folly  to  oppose- 
thc^  Creator. 

2.  One  who  i-?  the  oj>posite  of  the  creator  of  any- 
thing. 

'  •  Let  hi  in  ask  t  he  author  of  t  hose  toothless  sat  ires,  who- 
«  ii-  the  maker,  or  rather  the  anti-crentorot  that  universal 
foolery."—  Milton;  Ajxjf.fur  Sweety**- 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     w6t,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sTr,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


anti-Darwinism 

an-tl-Dar  -Wln-Is.m,  *.    [Gr.  <m//=against.  and 

1-ntr.    Dartrinittm    (q.    v.).]       A«ain>t    Darwinism ; 
iitraiust  the  doctrine  of  evolution.    [DARWINISM.] 

an-tl-dem  5  crat -Ic,  an  tI-de"m-6  crat -I- 
cal,  "•  [Gr.  anti=agaiost\  Eng.  democratic, -tea I.] 
Opposed  to  the  Democratic  party,  or  to  any  form 
of  democratic  government. 

an-tl-des.  -ma,  *.  [In  Fr.  antidesme;  Gr.  anti= 
instead  of,  and  deKtnos=A  bond,  a  fetter.  So  named 
because  its  bark  is  used  in  making  ropes.]  A  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Stflaginacea*,  or 
Antidesmads.  It  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs  with 
the  inflorescence  in  spikes,  and  the  leaves,  which 
are  alternate,  simple  and  entire.  About  thirty 
-pccies  have  been  described;  they  are  found  in 
India,  Africa^  Australia,  ana  the  parts  adjacent. 
The  current-like  drupes  of  A.  pubescens,  as  men- 
tioned by  Roxburgh,  are  eaten  by  the  natives  of 
India.  It  is  a  middle-sized  evergreen  tree,  with 
leaves  like  those  of  the  lemon,  and  the  fruit,  which 
i.-  red  and  acid  like  the  barberry,  in  racemes. 

an-tl-de§  -madf ,  «.  [ANTIDESMA.]  The  English 
name  given  to  the  order  of  plants  called  in  Latin 
Stilaginacese.  It  contains  the  genera  Stilago  and 
Antidesma.  [STTLAGINACE.c.  ] 

An-tl-dl-ko-mar  -I-an-I-tas  (Lat.),  in-tl-dl- 
kd-mar'-I-an-Ite?  (Eng.),  s.pl.  [Gr.  Antidikomari- 
,/,,//,//:=adversaries  of  Mary.] 

Church  History:  The  name  given  to  those  Arabi- 
ans who,  in  the  fourth  century,  held  with  Bonosus 
ami  Helvidius  that  the  brethren  of  Jesus  were  real 
brothers  of  His,  born  to  Joseph  and  Mary  after  His 
miraculous  nativity. 

"Is  not  this  the  Carpenter's  Son?  Is  not  His  mother 
culled  Mary?  and  His  brethren  James  and  Josea  and 
Simeon  and  Judas?  and  His  sisters,  are  they  not  all  with 
us*"_.Vaff.  xiii.  65,  66. 

an-tl-dd-ce  -tic,  a.  [Gr.  ctn?i=against,  and  Eng. 
Docetic,]  Against  the  Docetic  doctrines;  against 
the  doctrines  of  the  Docet«e  (q.  v.). 

" .  .  .  the  anti-Gnostic,  or,  more  strictly,  the  anti- 
Docetic  tendency  which  has  I  men  ascribed  to  the  gospel 
(of  John]."—  Stntus*:  Lite  of  Jeans  (Translation  1846),  g 
107. 

+an-tl-di  -nick,  s.  [Gr.  on/i=against,  and  dinos 
=  (1)  a  whirl  eddy;  (2)  vertigo,  dizziness.]  A  medi- 
cine given  to  counteract  dizziness. 

an-tl-do  -tal,  «.  [Engr.  antidote;  -al.]  Pertain- 
ing to  an  antidote;  considered  as  fitted  to  neutral- 
ize the  effects  of  poison. 

"  That  bezoar  is  antidotal,  weshall  not  deny." — Brotene. 

"Animals  that  can  innoxiously  digest  these  poisons, 
become  antidotal  to  the  poison  digested."- — Browne.-  \'ul- 
.f/ar  Errors. 

an-tl-do  -tal-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  antidotal;  -ly.]  In 
the  manner  of  an  antidote ;  by  way  of  antidote. 

"The  Africans,  men  best  experienced  in  poisons,  nf- 
•firine  whosoever  huth  eaten  basil,  although  he  be  atuug 
with  a  scorpion,  -hall  feel  no  pain  thereby;  which  is  a 
v-t?ry  different  effect,  and  rather  unfirtotally  destroying 
than  generally  promoting  its  production." — Burton.-  Anal. 
:.f  M'-lortcholy,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  7. 

an-tl-do  -tg,r-^,  a.  &s.  [Low  Lat.  antidotal-ins 
= pertaining  to  an  antidote,  from  antidotum ;  Gr. 
ontidoton.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Antidotal. 

B.  As  substantive.    [In  Sp.  antulotario=a  dispen- 
sary;  Medieev.  Lat.  antidotarium.] 

1.  A  book  giving  directions  as  to  the  preparation 
•of  the  several  medicines. 

"Ant.  Guianerius  in  his  antidfitanj  hnthmany  such."— 
Jtnrton:  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  36. 

2.  A  dispensary,  a  place  where  medicines  are  dis- 
pensed. 

an'-tl-dote  (Enq.)>  *an  tl-do  turn,  (Lat.).  [In 
Fr.  antidote;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  antidoto;  Lat.  anti- 
<lotum.  From  (ir.  antidoton=a  remedy,  an  antidote; 
properly  the  neut.  of  adj.  ant idotos= given  as  a 
remedy:  an(i=against,  and  dotos= given;  diddmi, 
to  give.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  In  the  same  sense  as  II.    (J/ed.) 

"  .  .  .  to  find  the  antidotum  for  this  disease  is  impos- 
-ihle."— Report  on  the  State  of  Ireland,  1515.  (State  Papers, 
TO!,  ii.,  p.  18.) 

"And  the  antidotes  for  poisons." 

Longfellow:  The  Song  of  Hiawatha,  xv, 

-.  Fi<j.:  Whatever  acts  or  is  designed  for  tho 
counteraction  of  any  evil. 

"Mac.     .     .     .     Canst  thon 
With  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanse  the  stufTd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
That  weighs  upon  the  heart  ? ' ' 

Shakes^.:  Macbeth,  v.  3. 
"  In  guid  time  comes  an  <nitiilut>' 
Against  sic  poison' d  nostrum. " 

Burns.-  The  Holy  Fair. 
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II.  Technically: 

Med. :  A  medicine  designed  to  counteract  the  in- 
fluence of  poison  introduced  by  any  means  into  the 
r-ystcm.  In  Garrpd's  classification,  A ntidotes  figure 
as  Order  1  of  his  Division  III.  He  discriminates 
them  into  direct  and  indirect  antidotes;  the  former 
neutralizing  or  destroying  the  poison  against  which 
they  are  prescribed  on  meeting  it  in  the  system,  the 
latter  counteracting  its  injurious  physiological  ef- 
fects. He  gives  a  classified  list  of  the  more  common 
poisons,  with  their  respective  antidotes.  It  com- 
mences with  "  (a)  Adds  counteracted  by  magnesia. 
chalk,  and  dilute  solutions  of  alkaline  carbonates  ; 
(6)  Alkalies  and  Alkaline  earths,  to  which  the  anti- 
dotes are,  first,  vinegar  and  water,  or,  second,  oil: 
(c)  alkaloids,  against  which  should  be  administered 
finely  divided  animal  charcoal." 

+an  -tl-d6te,  r.  t.  [From  the  substantive.]  To 
give  as  a  remedy  against  poison  (lit.  (t  fig.)*  It 
maybe  followed 

(a)  By  an  objective  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
remedy  is  administered : 

"...  antidote  thyself  against  the  idolatrous  infec- 
tion of  that  strange  woman's  breath,  whose  lips  yet  drop 
as  an  honeycomb.,' — More:  Against  Idolatry,  ch.  \. 

Or  (6)  by  an  objective  of  the  poison  administered, 
or  the  thing  containing  the  poison. 

"Either  they  were  first    unhappily  planted  in  some 

Elace  of  ill  and  vicious  education,  where  the  devil  and 
in  agents  infused  such  diabolical  filth  and  poison  into 
their  hearts,  that  no  discipline  or  advice,  no  sermons  or 
sacraments,  could  ever  after  antidote  or  work  it  out." — 
South:  Serm.,  vi.  361. 

"Fill  us  with  great  ideas,  full  of  heaven, 
And  antidote  the  pestilential  earth." 

Young:  Xight  Thoughts,  9. 

an-tl-d6 -tlc-al,  a.  [Eng.  antidote;  -icaL]  Per- 
taining to  an  antidote,  suitable  for  an  antidote, 
used  as  an  antidote. 

an-tl-do -tlc-al-lf,  adv.  (Eng.antidotical;  -7u.] 
After  the  manner  or  an  antidote.  Acting  in  the 
way  of  antidote. 

an  tl  do  -turn,  s.    [ANTIDOTE.] 

an-tld  -rom-al,  a.  [Gr.  antidromed=to  run 
against;  or,  anf£=against,  and  rfronios=a  course, 
running;  dramem,  2  aor.=to  run.]  Pertaining  to 
that  which  runs  against  another. 

Bot. :  A  term  used  of  the  cyme  in  monocotyle- 
donous  plants  when  the  direction  of  the  spire  is  the 
reverse  of  that  on  the  central  stem. 

an-tl-d^s-en-ter-Ic,  *an-tl-d? s-en-ter  -Ick, 
s.  [Gr.  amtt=affainBt,  and  Eng.  dysenteric.]  A 
medicine  given  against  dysentery. 

an-tl-d^S-ttr  -1C,  a.  [Gr.  anti  —  against,  and 
rfiu*owri«=dysury,  retention  of  urine.]  Deemed  of 
USB  against  dysury. 

an-tl-ed  -rite,  s.  [In  Ger.  antiedrit;  Gr.  anti— 
over  against;  hedra=a  seat  ...  a  base,  and 
stiff,  -ife.l  A  mineral,  called  also  Edingtonite 
(q.v.). 

an-tl-em-et -Ic,  *an-tl-em-et  -Icks,a.&*.  [Gr. 
anti= against,  and  emetikos= provoking  sickness, 
emetic.] 

1.  As  adjective:     Opposed  to  the  action  produced 
by  an  emetic — namely,   vomiting;   given    to  allay 
vomiting. 

2.  As  substantive :    A  remedy  employed  to  check 
vomitinp. 

an-tl-en-ne-a-ke  -dr$l,  a.  [Or.  anY/=against; 
?»?iea=nine,  and  hedra  =  a  sitting  place,  a  seat 
.  .  .  a  base.] 

Crystallography:  Having  nine  faces  on  two  oppo- 
site parts  of  the  crystal. 

*&n'-tient.    [ANCIENT.] 

an-tl-en-thu-§l-as'-tlc,  *an-tl-en-thu  si  as  - 
tick,  ft.  [Gr.  a  ii? t  =  against,  and  Eng.  enY/i«.*a'.<//<  .] 
Opposed  to  anything  enthusiastic;  resisting  enthu- 
siasm. 

"According  to  the  anti-enthitsiastick  poet's  method." — 
Shaftesbury. 

*an   tient-r^,  s.  The  same  as  ANCIENTRY  (q.v.). 

tan-tl-eph  I  al  -tic,  n.  [Gr.  a»r/=against.  nnd 
<'j>fii(tlf(js=on6  who  leaps  upon,  .  .  .  the  night- 
mare.] Used  against  the  nightmare. 

an-tl-ep-Il-ep  tic,  *an-M-ep  II  ep -tick,  «  & 
s.  [Gr.  «Hf/=against,  and  ept£fptt£oe= epileptic.] 

[AXTEPrLEPTH1.] 

1.  As  adject irr:  Deemed  of  use  against  epilepsy. 

2.  As  tubftantive :  A  remedy  administered  in  oisus 
of  epilepsy. 

an-tl-ep  Is  c6p-al,  <t.  [Gr.  «ji//  =  against,  and 
Knir.  »7>/sro/m/.  In  Fr.  antiepiscopal,]  Opposedto 
episcopacy. 

"  Had  I  gratified  their  anti~epinropnl  faction  at  first,  in 
this  point,  with  my  consent,  anil  sacrificed  the  t-rrU-ia-- 
tical  government  and  revenues  to  vhe  fury  of  their  covet- 
imsness,  amhitioii,  and  revenge  .  .  ."—A",  (.'harlen  /..- 
Kile.  Baa.,  ch.  ix. 


antihypnotic 


"  As  for  their  principles,  take  them  as  I  find  them  laid" 
down  by  the  anti -episcopal  writers."— Dr.  llickes.  30IH 
Jan.  Serm.,  p.  17. 

an-tl-6-V&n-fceT-Ic-al.  a.  [Gr.  anti  =  against, 
and  Eng.  evangelical.  In  Fr.  anti£vange-lique.\ 
Opposed  to  evangelical  doctrine. 

&n'-tl-fa$e,  ».  [Gr.  cnifi=opposed  to,  and  Eng. 
face.]  The  face  with  characteristics  exactly  the 
opposite  of  those  possessed  by  another  one. 

"The  third  is  your  soldier's  face,  a  menacing  and 
astounding  face,  that  looks  broad  and  big:  the  grace  of 
this  face  consisteth  much  in  a  beard.  The  ant  if  ace  to 
this  is  your  lawyer's  face,  a  contracted,  subtle,  and  intri- 
cate face,  Ac."  —  B.  Jonson;  Cynth.  Rer. 

an-tl-fan-at  -Ic,  *an-tl-fan-at-lclc,  s.  [Gr. 
an?t  =  against,  and  Eng.  fanatic.]  One  opposed  to 
fanatics  or  fanaticism. 

"What  fanatic,  against  whom  he  so  often  inveighs, 
could  more  presumptuously  affirm  whom  the  comforter 
hath  empowered,  than  this  anti-fanatick,  as  he  would  be 
thought?" — Milton;  Notes  on  Griffith's  Sermon. 

an-tl-fe'-brile,  a.  &s.  [From  Gf.  anti— against, 
and  Eng. febrile.  Or  from  Fr.  antifebrile;  Lat. 
/V6r*7*a=producing  fever ;  febris=s.  fever.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Deemed  of  use  against  fever. 

B.  As  substantive:    A  medicine    deemed  of    use 
against  fever;  a  febrifuge. 

"Antifebrile  medicines  check  the  ebullition."— Flayer. 

an-tl-fed'-er-al,  a.  [Gr.  anti= against,  and 
Eng.  federal ;  -ism.]  Opposed  to  Federation. 

1.  Opposed  to  the  union  of  the  American  States  on 
a  federal  basis. 

2.  In  the  American  War  of  1861-5:  Opposed  to  the 
Federalists. 

an-tl-fed'-Sr-al-Ifm,  s.  [Gr.  an/i'=against,  and 
~Eng.  federation.]  Opposed  to  the  party  and  princi- 
ples of  Federalism. 

an-tl-fed  -Sr-al-Ist,  s.    [Gr.  anft'— against,  and 
Eng.  Federalist.] 
One  opposed  to  Federalism  or  its  advocates. 

an-tl-flat -ter-Ing,  a.  [Gr.  nnfi=against,  and 
Eug.yta ttering.  ]  Opposed  to  the  practice  of  flatter- 
ing people;  also  who  or  which  in  fact  does  not 
flatter,  but  the  reverse. 

"Satire  is  a  kind  of  anti-flattering  glass,  which  shews 
us  nothing  but  deformities  in  the  objects  we  contemplate 
in  it."— Delany:  Observ.  on  Ld.  Orrery,  p.  144. 

an-tl-flat'-u-lent,  a.  [Gr.  cmtt=against.  and 
~Eng.  flatulent.]  Deemed  of  use  against  flatulence. 

an-tl-ga-l-ac'-tlc,  s.  [Gr.  an?i~against, andoa/- 
ofcftfcoftas milky ;  from  gala,  genit.  galaktos=jnilk.] 
A  medicinal  substance  fitted  to  reduce  the  secre- 
tion of  milk. 

An-tlg  -&n-e,  s.  [Gr.  Antigone,  a  feminine  proper 
name.] 

1.  Classical  Mythology : 

(a)  The  daughter  of  (Edipus,  king  of  Thebes, 
who  was  most  dutiful  to  her  blind  father. 

(6)  A  daughter  of  Laomedon,  king  of  Troy,  Pre- 
suming to  set  herself  up  as  a  rival  in  beauty  to 
Juno,  she  was  changed  into  a  stork. 

(c)  A  play  on  this  subject  by  Sophocles. 

(d)  A  musical  setting  of  a  version  of  the  play  by- 
Mendelssohn. 

2.  Astronomy:  An  asteroid,  No.  129.    It  was  dis- 
covered by  Peters,  February  5, 1873. 

an-tlg  -6r-lte,  s.  [From  Antigorio  Valley,  in 
Piedmont,  where  it  is  found.]  A  mineral,  a  variety 
of  lamellar  Serpentine,  of  a  brownish-green  color 
by  reflected,  and  a  leek-green  by  transmitted  light. 

an  -tl -graph,  8.  [Gr.antiqraphe=(l)  a  reply  in 
writing;  (2)  an  answer  in  law;  (3)  a  copy.]  A 
transcript;  a  copy. 


enable  the  liquor  to  be  drawn  off  without  the  gurg- 
ling sound  usually  heard  on  such  occasions. 

an-tl-hSc  -tic,  *an-tl-h5c  -tick,  a.  &  s.  [Gr. 
a nti= against,  and  hektikos=  .  .  .  hectic,  con- 
sumptive.] 

A.  As  adjective:   Deemed  of  use  against  hectic 
fever.  ] 

B.  As  substantive:  A  medicine  used  against  hectic 
fever.    (Glossog.  Nov.,  2d  ed.) 

an  tl-ne"-llx,  s.    Another  form  of  ANTHELIX. 

an-tl  hy-driS  phob  -Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  <mfi  --- 
against,  and  h«dropAo6iJbo0= pertaining  to  or  seized 
with  hydrophobia  ;  hydrophobia,]  A  medicine  given 
against  hydrophobia. 

an-tl-hy-dr5p  -Ic,  <i.  &  s.  [Gr.  a»f/=affainst, 
and  Eng.  hydropic;  from  Gr.  hydrOpt^dropay,  ]  A 
medicine  given  to  counteract  dropsy. 

an-tl-h?p-n5t  -Ic,  an-th?p-not  -Ic,  *  an  tl- 
h^p  n&t-Ick,  <(.  «fc*.  (Gr.  fin//=against,  and  Eng. 
hypnotic;  frttin  Or.  /typHos^sleep.] 


boll(     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     gain,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  -  f. 
-clan,.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shiin;      -tion,      -^ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shfis.     -We,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


antihypochondriac 

A.  As  adjective:  Having  a   tendency  to  prevent 
sleep. 

B.  -4s  substantire :    Any  medicine  or  agent  that 
tends  to  prevent  sleep. 

an-tl-h^p-o-chon-drl-ac,  an-th^p-o-chon'- 
dri-ac,  *an-tI-li?p-6-ch6n-drI-ack1«.«fcs.  [Gr. 
anti— against,  and  Eng.  hypochondriac;  from  Gr. 
hupochondriakos  =  affected  in  the  hypochondrion 
(Q.  T.V] 

[In  Port,  antihypochondriacos.]  A  medicine  given 
as  a  remedy  for  hypochondria. 

an-tl-hy-poph  -6r-a,  an-th?-poph  -6r-a,  s. 
[Gr.  anthupophora=an  objection;  anthupophero= 
to  urge  by  way  of  objection  against.] 

Rhet. :  A  figure  by  which  an  objection  is  refuted 
by  a  contrary  inference  occurring  in  some  sentence 
or  other. 

&n-tl-h?s-ter-lc.  &n-th?B-t€r-Ic,  *  an-tl- 
h^S-ter-Iek,  o.  &  s.  [Eng.  hysteric,  from  Gr. 
«n£i=against,  and  /ms?ertfcos= hysterical.]  [HYS- 
TERICS.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Useful  against  hysteria. 

[In  Fr.  ant€hyst£rique ;  Port,  antihysterico.]  A 
medicine  used  as  a  remedy  for  hysteria. 

*'Itraiseth  the  spirits,  and  is  an  excellent  anti-hys- 
teric, not  leas  innocent  than  potent."— Bp.  Berkeley.- Siris, 
99. 

"Anti-hysterics  are  undoubtedly  serviceable  in  mad- 
ness arising  from  some  sorts  of  spasmodic  disorders." — 
Battie;  On  Madness. 

an  tl-lS-gom  -en-a,  «.  pi.  [Gr.  antilegomena= 
disputed,  contradicted,  pr.  par.  pass,  of  antilegi>— 
to  speak  against:  anfi=against,  and  lego—  .  .  . 
to  speak.  ] 

Biblical  Criticism:  A  term  borrowed  from  Euse- 
bius,  and  still  in  use  for  those  books  of  Scripture 
which  were  not  at  first  universally  received  through- 
out the  Churches.  The  Antilegomena  were  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  James,  2  Peter,  2  and  3 
John,  Jude,  and  Revelation.  The  term  is  opposed 

tO  HOHOLOGOUMENA  (q.  V.). 

an-tl-llth'-lc,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  a«.£i"=against.  and 
lithikos= pertaining  to  stones ;  lithos=a.  stone.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Tending  to  check  the  deposition 
of  urinary  calculi,  or  to  destroy  them  when  formed. 

B.  As  substantive :  A  medicine  designed  to  check 
the  deposition  of  urinary  calculi,  or  to  destroy  them 
when  formed. 

Plural.  Antilithics :  The  medicines  just  described. 

an-tl-16  '-W-ttm,  «.  [Medieev.  Lat.  antilobium, 
from  Gr.  an/t=opposite  to,  and  lobos=the  lobe  or 
lower  part  of  the  ear.] 

Anat.:  The  part  opposed  to  the  lobe  of  the  ear; 
the  tragus. 

an-tl-log  -ar-lthm,  s.  [Gr.  an*i=against,  and 
Eng.  logarithm.] 

*1.  The  complement  of  the  logarithm  of  a  sine, 
tangent,  or  secant,  i.  e.,  the  difference  of  that  loga- 
rithm from  the  logarithm  of  90°, 

2.  The  number  to  a  logarithm :  thus,  on  Briggs's 
system,  since  3  is  the  logarithm  of  1,000, 1,000  is  the 
antilogarithm  of  3. 

an-tl-l5&  -Ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  anf  t  =  against,  and  Eng. 
logical.'}  Contrary  to  logic,  illogical. 

an  til  -6g-oiis,  a.  [Gr.  anfi'Jo^os^contradictury  : 
anti  —  against,  and  Zogo8=proportiou.l  Reverse. 

Pyro-electricity.  Antilogous  pole :  The  end  of  a 
crystal  which  shows  negative  electricity  whoa 
heated,  and  positive  when  cooled.  It  is  opposed  to 
the  analogous  pole  (q.  v.). 

an-tll  -6-&? ,  «.  [In  FT.  antilogie;  Sp.  &  Port. 
antilogia.  From  Gr.  etn£/Jo0ia=controversy,  dispu- 
tation :  an^=against,  and  logos=a  word,  a  thought, 
reason.]  Contradiction  between  different  passages 
in  the  same  author. 

an-tl-16i  -mlc,  *an-tl-161  -mlck,  s.  [Gr.  anti= 
against, and loimikoe— pestilential,  from loimos—the 
plague.]  A  medicine  given  against  the  plague. 

Antiloimics  (plur.) :  Medicines  of  the  kind  now 
described,  such  as  chlorine,  nitric  acid,  muriatic 
acid,  &c.  • 

an  til  -O-pe,  s.  [For  etym.  see  ANTELOPE.]  A 
genus  of  ruminating  animals  belonging  to  the  family 
Bovidfp.  They  have  more  or  less  cylindrical  horns, 
often  annulated,  and,  in  some  cases,  sub-orbital 
sinusos  and  inguinal  pores.  Linnaeus  placed  the 
few  species  known  to  nim  partly  under  hisgenns 
('apra  (Goats) ,  and  part ly  under  Cervus  (Stags) ,  and 
they  have  a  certain  affinity  with  both  those  genera 
of  animals.  They  make  an  approach  also  to  oxen 
and  sluH-p.  The  size  of  the  genus  has  caused  it  to 
bo  broken  up  into  numerous  sections  or  sub-genera. 
Col.  Hamilton  Smith  hasDicranocerine,  Aigocerine, 
Orygine,  (iazelline,  Antolopine.  Reduncine,  Oreo- 
tragine.  Tragulino,  Raphicerine,  Tetracprine,  Ce- 

Shalopnine,  Neotragine,  Tragelaphino,  NeemorhH1- 
ine,  Rupicaprine,  Alpocerine,  and  Anoino  groups  of 
Antelopes — seventeen  in  all.      (Griffith's  OllvCet*,  iv., 
162  to  294.    In  vol.  v.,  322  to  355,  the  Oreotragine 
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group  being  suppressed,  the  remaining  sixteen 
become  sub-genera  Dicranocerus,  Aigocerus,  Oryx, 
(lazella,  &c.)  Some,  again,  have  made  Antilope  not 
a  genus,  but  a  sub-family  Antilopinse,  or  even  a 
family  Antilopidse  or  Antelopida",  and  liaye  elevated 
.the  sections  or  sub-genera  in  to  genera  quite  distinct 
from  each  other.  The  great  metropolis  of  the  ex- 
tended genus  Antilope  is  Southern  Africa.  Of  sixty- 
nine  species  recorded  by  Professor  Wagner,  twenty- 
five  occur  in  that  localitv,  and  twenty-nine  in  other 
parts  of  Africa,  making  nfty-four  from  the  whole  of 
that  continent.  Among  the  species  found  in  South- 
ern Africa  are  the  Ourebi  or  Oribi  (A.sroparia, 
Schrober) ;  the  Steenbok  (-4.  tragulus,  Lichten- 
stein) ;  the  Klippspringer  (A.  oreotragus,  Forster; 
Oreotragus  saltatrix,  Smith) ;  the  Koodoo  (A .  strep- 
siceros,  Pallas ;  Strepsiceros  koodoo,  Smith) ;  the 
Boshbok  (-4.  sylvatica,  Sparrmann) ;  the  Rheebok 

k4.  capreolus,  Licht.) ;  the  Duikerbok  (A.  mergens. 
lainville) ;  the  Kleenbok  (A.  perpusilla,  Smith) ; 
the  Springbok  (A.euchore,  Forster) ;  the  Blessbok 
(A.  pygarga,  Pallas) ;  the  Gemsbok  (.4.  oryj-,  Pal- 
las);  the  Blaubok  (A.  leucopho?a,  Pallas):  the 
Canna,  the  so-called  Eland=Elk  of  the  Cape  Dutch 
(A.  areas,  Pallas) ;  the  Caama  or  Hartebeest  (A. 
caama,  Cuv.) ;  the  Gnu  or  Gnoo  (.4.  gnu,  Gmelin; 
Catoblepas  gnu.  Smith) ;  the  Brindled  Gnu  (A.gor- 
gon,  Smith).  Pringle  alludes  to  several  of  these 
species,  but "  the  gazelle"  of  which  he  speaks  is  not 
that  of  Northeastern  Africa. 

"By  valleys  remote  where  the  oribi  plays, 
Where  the  gnu,  the  gazelle,  and  the  hartebeest  graze, 
And  the  gemsbok  and  eland  unhunted  recline 
By  the  skirts  of  grey  forests  o'erhung  with  wild  vine." 

Pringle:  Ajar  in  the  Desert. 

Among  the  antelopes  from  other  parts  of  Africa 
may  be  mentioned  the  Modoqua  ( A.Saltiana,  Blain- 
ville),  a  dwarf  species  from  Abyssinia  ;  the  Gazelle 
(A.  dorcas,  Pallas),  (Gazella  dorcas),  from  Egypt 
andBarbary;  the  Addax  (A,  addax,  Lichtenstein ; 
Oryx  addax,  Smith),  widely  spread ;  the  Abu-harto 
(A.  leucoryx,  'Pallas)  [UNICORN],  in  Senaar  and 
Kordofan;  the  Bekr-el-Wash  (A.bubalus,  Pallas), 
from  Barbary ;  and  the  Bush  Antelope  (A.  silvicul- 
irix,  Af  zelius  ;Cephalophu88tflvicultrix,  Smith),  from 
Sierra  Leone.  Next  to  Africa,  Asia,  including  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  is  the  most  important  habitat 
of  the  Reims.  The  Sasin  or  Common  Antelope  of 
India  is  A.  cervicapra,  Pallas;  and  in  the  same 
country  the  Nylghau  (A .  picta,  Pallas ;  Portax  picta , 
Smith) ;  the  Chickara  (A.quadricornis,  Blainville; 
Tetracerus  chickara,  Leach),  &c.  Other  species  are 
in  Western  Asia,  Thibet,  Sumatra,  but  none  appear 
to  exist  in  Australia  or  Madagascar.  In  Europe 
there  is  a  typical  one— the  Saiga  (A.colus,  Smith), 
found  in  Roumania,  Poland,  and  Russia,  and  one  of 
a  more  aberrant  character,  with  affinities  to  the 
goats — the  Chamois  (A.rupicapra,  Pallas;  Rupi- 
capra  vulgaris,  Smith),  in  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  Ohr- 
pathians,  and  the  mountains  of  Greece.  America 
has  only  two  undisputed  species — the  Rocky  Mount- 
ain sheep  or  goat  (Haplocerus  laniger),  a  true  an- 
telope ;  and  the  Prongbuck,  called  goat  by  the  fur 
traders.  Itis  Antilope  or  Dicranusfurcifer  (Smith), 
and  is  found  in  the  western  part  or  North  America. 

IT  Some  of  the  above  species  of  antelope  have 
other  designations  than  those  now  given.  The 
Springbok  is  now  frequently  called  Gazella  euchore ; 
the  Blessbok,  Gazella  albifrons;  the  Blaubok  (blue 
antelope)  Gazella,  leucophcen ,'  the  Eland,  Bosela- 
phu&  oreas  or  Oreas  canna ;  the  Brindled  Gnu  (bas- 
tard wild  beast),  Catoblepas  gm-non;  the  Addax. 
Addax  nasomaculeitfi ;  the  Chickara,  Tetracervs 
quadricornis , :the  Saiga,  Coins saigaar  Antilocapra 
saiga ;  and  the  Chamois,  JRupicapra  trag/tts. 

an-tll-Sp'-I-dae,  an-tel-op'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [From 
Antilope  (q.  v.),  and  Antelope  (q.  v.).~| 

Zool. :  In  some  classifications  a  family  of  rumi- 
nants, with  its  type  Antilope  (q.  v.). 

an-tIl-6-pl'-n89,  s.pl.  [ANTILOPE.]  A  sub-family 
of  Bovidte.  If  the  various  sub-genera  of  the  old 
genus  Antilope  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  independ- 
ent genera,  then  it  becomes  needful  to  point  out 
their  affinity  for  each  other  by  grouping  them  yito 
a  sub-family,  naturally  designated  Antilopinep. 
[ANTILOPE,  GAZELLE,  &c.] 

an-tIl-6-pme,  «.  [From  antilope  (q.  v.).l  Per- 
taining to  an  antelope. 

"We  have  here  another  instance  of  wool  on  the  skin  of 
an  rtntilopine  species." — Griffith'*  Oir/Vc,  vol.  iv..  j..  197. 

*an  til  -6-quIst,  «.  [Or.  anf/=against,  and 
Lat.  loguor=to  speak.]  A  person  who  speaks 
against  or  contradicts  any  person  or  statement. 
(Bailey.') 

•an  tIl-6  quy\  s.  f^r.  <inti=(l)  against.  C2'i 
over  against;  and  Lat.  loyuor—  to  speak.  | 

1.  Contradiction.  Spcr..  contradiction  bftwcj-n 
two  passages  in  the  same  author;  an  antilogy 

t  q.  V.  I.      / 1  'nfkcrttm.) 

*2.  \  preface  or  introduction. 

*an-tll^8 -se§,  s.  [(ir.  nnfi^against.  m\<l  liussa 
=  ra^e,  fury,  as  of  warriors;  of  rabid  dogs,  <fcc.] 
Any  medicine  alleged  to  be  of  use  in  cases  of  mad- 
ness in  dogs  or  hydrophobia  in  men. 
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an-tl-m3,-cas  sar,  ».  [O.  a nti= against,  and 
Eng. -macattar^soil  (ij.  v.i.J  An  ornamental  cover- 
inir  thrown  over  chairs,  sofas,  &c.,  to  prevent  their 
being  soiled  by  the  hair. 

an-tl-mag  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  anri'=against,  and  Eng. 
magic.]  Opposed  to  magic,  fitted  to  remove  th& 
delusive  effects  of  so-called  magic. 

*an-tl-mag-lst  -rl-cal,  «.  [Gr.  an*;,  a»d  Ent. 
mofiistrical.]  Opposed  to  magistracy. 

an-tl-ma'-nl-ac,  an-tl-ma -nl-a-c»l,  a.  [Gr. 
a)ir('=against,  and  Eng.  maniac,  maniacal.]  Suit- 
able to  be  employed  in  cases  of  mania. 

'an'-tl-mask,  *an  -tl-masque,  s.  [Eng.  antic- 
(q.  v.),  and  mask.  In  Fr.  masque.]  A  secondary 
mask,  or  masque,  designed  as  a  contrast  to  the 
principal  one;  a  ridiculous  interlude  dividing  the 
parts  of  the  more  serious  one. 

"  Let  anti-masks  not  he  long ;  they  have  been  commonl  v- 
of  fools,  satyrs,  baboons,  wild  men,  antics,  beasts,  spirit>. 
witches,  ethiopes,  pigmies,  turquets,  nymphs,  rustic*, 
cupids,  statues,  moving  and  the  like,  ...  As  for  an- 
gels, it  is  not  comical  enough  to  put  them  in  anti-masks 
•  .  ." — Bacon:  Essays,  Civ.  and  J/or.,  ch.  xxxvii. 

"On  the  scene  he  thrusts  out  first  nnanti-masqueot  bug- 
bears."— Miltutt:  Ann.  to  Eik.  Bas.,  xx. 

an>tl-ma-s6n,  s.  [Eng.  anti;  mason.]  One 
actively  opposed  to  Freemasonry. 

an  tl-ma-sSn -Ic,  *an-tl-ma-son  -Ic-al,  a. 
[From  Gr.  «nfi=agaiust,  and  Eng.  matonic.]  Op- 
posed to  Freemasonry. 

an-tl-ma  -stn-if,  s.  [  Gr.  anti  =  against,  and 
Eng.  masonry.']  In  active  opposition  to  Freema- 
sonry. In  New  York  State,  in  1826,  a  man  called 
Morgan  was  carried  off  and  not  again  seen.  As  he 
was  believed  to  be  writing  a  book  disclosing  the 
secrets  of  Freemasons,  they  were  suspected  of  his 
abduction,  and  anti-masonry,  for  some  years  after- 
ward, was  the  badge  of  a  party  polling  many  votes 
at  elections. 

*an  -tl-masque,  s.    [ANTI-MASK.] 

an-tl  mat  rl  mo  -nl-al,  a.  [Gr.  an/f=against, 
and  Eng.  matrimonial.]  Against  matrimony. 

an-tl-mat-rl-mo -nl-al-lst,  s.  [Eng.  antimat- 
rimonial;  -ist.]  A  person  opposed  to  matrimony. 

an  tl  mel-an-chSl'-Ic,  s.  [Gr.  anYj'=against,  and 
melancholia  =  (1)  a  depraved  state  of  the  bile,  in 
which  i  t  grows  very  dark  ;  (2)  melancholy  madness.] 
A  potion  given  in  cases  of  melancholy  madness. 

an-tI-me-tab'-6-le,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  anttnu- 
tabple=aa  interchange,  a  transformation,  a  revo- 
lution ;  from  Gr.  anti  =  against,  and  metabole  =  a 
change ;  ?iie(a5aHo=to  throw  in  a  different  position, 
to  turn  quickly ;  meta,  in  contp.,  implying  change, 
and  ballo=to  throw.] 

Rhet.:  The  shifting  or  transferring  of  two  thing* 
over  against  each  other.  It  occurs  twice  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence :  "  Allowing  the  performance  of  an 
honorable  action  to  be  attended  with  labor,  the 
labor  is  soon  over,  but  the  honor  is  immortal; 
whereas  should  even  pleasure  wait  on  the  commis- 
sion of  what  is  dishonorable,  the  pleasure  is  soon 
over,  butthe  dishonor  is  eternal."  (Rees.) 

an-trme-tath  -es-Is,  s.  [In  Ger.  antimetathese. 
From  (jr.  ai>timetathesis=a  counter  charge:  areti= 
against,  and  metathesis—  transposition,  change; 
metatithemi=(\)  to  place  among,  (2)  to  place  dif- 
ferently, to  alter;  meta,  implying  change,  and 
1ithcmi=\c>  put,  to  p_lace. ) 

Rhet.:  The  inversion  of  the  parts  or  members  of 
an  antithesis,  as  "  Compare  this  peace  with  that 
war." 

an-tlm  -et-e'r,  «.  [In  Ger.  antimeter;  Gr.  anti- 
metreu=ta  measure  out  in  turn,  to  recompense ;  or 
a nrj  —  opposite  to,  and  vi<'tron--n  measure.]  An 
optical  instrument  for  measuring  angles  with 
greater  accuracy  than  can  be  done  by  the  quadrant 
or  sextant.  (Rees.) 

an-tl  met  -rl-cal,  o.  [Gr.  a«Y;=against,  and 
Eng.  metrical.]  Opposed  to  or  in  contrariety  to 
what,  is  metrical. 

an  tl  mln-Is-ter'-I-al,  a.     [Or.    antt=against. 

and   Eng.  ininiKtcrntl.     In  Ger.   antitttinixterielle.] 

Opposed  to  the  ministry,  for  the  time  being,   in 
political  power. 

"If  I  say  anything  anti-minixteri<tl,  you  will  tell  m& 
you  know  the  reason." — dratf*  Letter*. 

an-tl-mln-Is-ter -I-al  1st,  s.  [Gr-axtt^against, 
and  Eng.  ministerial.]  One  opposed  to  the  min- 
istry- 

an  tl-mon-ar  -chic,  *an-tl- mon - ar  ch -Ick, 
an  tl  mon-ar  ch-lc-al,  *an-tl-mon-ar  ch-I-al' 
it.  |Gr.  nnfi' ---against,  and  Eng.  monarchic,  mon- 
itrrhii-iil;  monarchy;  suff.  -al.  In  Fr.  (intimon- 
urrhiquv.]  Opposed  to  monarchical  government. 

an  tl  mon-ar  ch-Ic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  anti- 
iitonrtrcli.]  The  quality  of  being  opposed  to  mon- 
archy. (Johnson.) 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    thgre;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p6t. 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     who,     sftn;     mate,     cfib,     cilre,     unite,     ciSr,     rflle,     fill;     try,     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


antimonarchist 

an  tl  m6n  -&rch-Ist,  *.  [Gr.  a/<//-again.-t.  and 
Eng.  monarchist.]  One  opposed  to  monarchy. 

"  Dennif  Bond,  a  great  Oliverian  and  tu;ii-»itniarchist, 
died  on  that  day;  .  .  ."—Life  "f  A.  ir(.<»/,  p.  115. 

an  tlm  6n-ate,  *.  [Kn«.  ajtWmon(jr);  -ate.]  A 
salt  of  antitnonic  acid.  {ANTIMOXIATE.} 

Min.:  Dana  has  as  the  third  division  of  his 
"  Ternary  Oxygen  Compounds,"  "  Phosphates 
Arsenal^.  Antimonatoft,  Nitrates."  the  first  sub- 
division of  which  is  headed  "  Phosphates,  Arse- 
natfs,  Antdmonates,  .  .  ,"  For  its  sections  see 
PHOSPHATES. 

antimonate  of  lead,  x.    A  mineral,  called  also 

RlNDHEIHITE  (q.  V.). 

&n-tlm -&n-£t-ted,  a.    [ANTIMONIUBETTED.] 
in-tl-m6  -nl-al,  a.  &  s.    [In  Fr.,  Sp.,  &  Port. 
antimonial;  Ital.  antiinoniale.] 

A.  As  adject i ee :    Pertaining  to  antimony;  made 
of  antimony,  consisting  of  antimony;    containing 
more  or  less  of  antimony. 

"Though  nntimnnial  cups  prepar'd  with  art. 
Their  force  to  wine  through  ajjew  should  impart; 
This  dissipation,  this  profuse  expense. 
Nor    shrinks  their  size,    nor   wastes   their    stores 

immense."  Blttek-morf. 

"They  were  got  out  of  the  reach  of  antimonial 
fumes."— Grew. 

B.  Assubstantive^:  A  medicine  in  which  antimony 
is  a  leading  ingredient. 

antlmonlal  arsenic,  *.  A  mineral  containing 
above  ninety  per  cent,  of  arsenic :  the  other  element 
in  its  composition  being  antimony.  It  is  found  in 
radiated  reniform  masses  in  California. 

antlmonlal  copper,  s.  A  mineral,  called  also 
Chalcostilbite  (q.  v.)- 

antimonial  copper  glance,  s.  \  mineral,  called 
also  Bournonite  (q.  v.). 

antimonial  nickel,  *.  A  mineral,  called  also 
Breithauptite  (q.  v.). 

*antimonial  ochre,  s.  An  obsolete  name  for  two 
minerals,  Cervantite  and  Stibiconite  (q.  v.). 

antimonial  powder,  s. 

Pharm.:  A  medicine  consisting  of  oxide  of  anti- 
mony one  ounce,  and  phosphate  of  lime  two  ounces. 
It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  James'  powder. 

antimonial  Silver,  *.  A  mineral,  called  also 
Dysorasito  (q.  v.). 

antimonial  silver  blende,  *.  A  mineral,  called 
also  Pyrargy rite  (q.  v.i. 

antimonial  wine, .--. 

Pharm.:  A  wine  consisting  of  forty  grains  of 
tartarated  antimony  (tartar  emetic)  dissolved  in 
twenty  ounces  of  sherry  wine.  Cups  used  to  be 
made  of  antimony,  and  the  liquid  became  medici- 
nal. 

an-tl-m6  -nl  ate,  .«.  [Eng.  antimony ;  -fif<'.~\ 
Chem,:  A  salt  of  antimonic  acid.  [ANTIMONATE.] 

an-ti-m6  -nl-a-ted,  a.  [Eng.  nntimnnjt:  suff. 
-<r/*Y/.  I  Tinctured  naturally  orprepared  artificially 
with  antimony. 

Antiinoninf'  <l  'jnh'im:  A  variety  of  galena  oc- 
curring iti  the  Dufton  mines  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. 

an-ti  m5n -lc,  a.  [Eng.  nntini>n,t/;  -ic.]  Per- 
t  .-lining  to  antimony  or  containing  antimony. 

.Infhnonir  chloride,  or  antimony  pentachltn-ide, 
SbCls,  is  obtained  as  a  colorless  volatile  fuming 
liquid  by  passing  excess  of  chlorine  over  the  metal 
or  the  trichloride.  On  distillation  it  decompo^  - 
into  SbCl.3  and  Cl-i. 

Antimonic  tet  rnxi.de>  or  antimonoso-antimonic 
on"*?,  Sb-.iOi  or  SbjOg-SbjOs,  obtained  by  heating 
the  metal  or  trioxide.  It  is  a  yellow  infusible  non- 
volatile powder,  insoluble  in  acids,  but  dissolves  in 
alkalies. 

Antimonic  oxide,  SbaOfc.  Obtained  by  the  action 
of  HNOg  011  the  metal.  It  is  a  yellow  insoluble 
powder,  which  by  heat  is  converted  into  the  tetrox- 
idn.  Its  hydrate  forms  salts  called  tmfint»niate*; 
those  formed  from  the  hydrates  of  the  trioxide  are 
called  anfimonites.  By  adding  water  toantimouic 
chloride.  Slv>Cl:i,  a  hydrate  is  precipitated  called 
OMtamUmomc  add,  HiSb>O:.  The  acid  ftotlimn 
int'taiitimoniat'1,  \a-iH:>bb-i>O74-6H;>O,  is  insoluble  in 
water. 

an  -tl-m6n-ide,  *.  [ICnc-  niititimnu;  suff.  -ide.] 
[ANTIMONITKETTED.] 

an-tl-m6n-lf-er-ous,  ".  [Median-,  r^it.  (ntt>tm>- 
m'um,  and  Class.  Lat.  ff-ro  —  to  bearT]  Bearing 
antimony, 

AnHmoniferous    galena,      [AXTIMOXI.VTED    (i.v- 

l.KNA.] 

an-tl-m6  -nl-ous,  a.  Containing  as  one  of  its 
ingredients  antimony. 

AntimOniouB   chloride,  or  an-t lawny    trichloride, 
Cls,  called  also  butter  of  antimony.    By  dissolv- 
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ins:  the  metal  or  the  sulphide  in  strong  HC'l.  and 
distilling  the  liquid,  SbCl;i  volatilizes  and  forms  a 
\vhiti-  crystalline  mass. 

Antiinnnifmx  oride,  or  nntittinny  trioxide,  Sbjp^. 
Obtained  by  decomposing  Sbda  with  an  alkaline 
carbonate.  It  is  a  colorless  powder,  crystallizing 
in  ootohedra :  it  becomes  yellow  when  heated, 
molts  at  red  heat,  and  volatizes  in  a  close  vessel, 
but  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  becomes 
Sb>Oj.  Antimonious  oxide  dissolves  in  cream  of 
tartar,  forming  tartar  emetic,  or  potassium  anti- 
mony tartaratc,  2t('4HiKlSbOlO6)+HaO. 

Aiititwinioittt sulphide,  Sb-^Ss,  occurs  native  as  a 
lead-cray,  shining,  crystalline,  brittle  mineral;  sp. 
gr.  4'6 :  easily  fusible,  and  a  Rood  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity. It  is  used  in  horse  medicine  and  in  Bengal 
lights.  When  precipitated  by  HoS  it  is  an  orange- 
red  powder,  which  is  soluble  in  ammonium  sul- 
§hide.  Kermes  mineral  is  a  mixture  of  Sb-iSs  and 
b>O->.  Sulph-antimonites  are  compounds  of  SbiSs 
with  basic  sulphides. 

.-titfimony  jtentasulphide,  or  antimonic  mtlnhide, 
SbjSj,  is  a  yellow-rea  powder  obtained  by  decom- 
posing sodium  sulphantimouiate,  NasSbSj,  a  crys- 
talline substance. 

an  -tl-m&n-lte,  s.  [Eng.  antimony,  and  suff.  -He 
(q.  v.).  In  Ger.  antimonit.]  A  mineral,  the  same  as 
STIBNITE  (q.  v.). 

an-tl-m6 -nl-um,  s.  [Latin,  but  not  classical.] 
Antimony. 

an-tl-m&-n!-ur-et  -ted,  an-tl-m&n-et  -ted,  a. 
[Eng.  antimony;  suff.  -uretted,  -etted  (q.  v.}.]  Min- 
gled with  antimony  fumes.  (Applied  to  gaseous 
antimony  in  combination  with  another  gas.) 

Antimoniuretted  hydrogen,  or  antimonioiis  hy- 
dride, or  stibine,  SbHs.  Obtained  by  the  action  of 
HC1  on  zinc,  in  the  presence  of  an  antimony  salt.  It 
is  a  colorless  gas,  burning  with  a  white  flame,  lib- 
erating SbiO3.  At  red  heat  it  deposits  metallic 
antimony ;  passed  through  a  solution  of  AgNOg,  it 
deposits  a  black  precipitate  of  SbAg3. 

an-tl-m6n-o-phyl  -lite,  n.  [Ger.  antimon ;  Gr. 
phyllan=l&nf,  and  suff.  -tfe.]  A  mineral  occurring 
in  thin  angular  six-sided  prisms.  Its  precise  locality 
is  unknown.  It  was  originally  named  by  Breit- 
haupt,  Dana  considers  that  it  is  probably  the  same 
as  VALEXTINITE  (q.  v.). 

an'-tl-m&n-jf,  s.  [In  Ger.  antimon,  antimoniunt,; 
Sw.  &  Medieev.  Lat.  antimonium ;  Fr.  antimoin?. 
from  oiifi=against,  and  i»oiii«  =  monk;  Sp.,  Port.  <fc 
Ital.  antimonio.  The  name  is  said  to  have  arisen 
from  the  fact  or  allegation  that  the  celebrated 
alchemist  Basil  Valentine,  who wasaGerman monk, 
having  observed  that  hogs  fattened  on  antimony, 
administered  some  of  it  to  render  a  similar  service 
to  his  fellow-monks,  but  found  the  well-meant,  pre- 
scription attended  by  fatal  results.  The  narrative 
has  a  somewhat  mythic  air.  Hence  Morin  derives 
it  from  Gr.  ait/i'=against,  and  moHos=alone,  be- 
cause it  is  not  found  alone ;  an  improbable  etymol- 
ogy. In  Class  Lat.  stibium  or  stimmi,  Gr.  stitnmi,  is 
=antimony,  or  rather  sesquisulphuret  of  antimony.) 

I.  Chemixtry:  Antimony  is  a  triad  metallic  ele- 
ment, but  hi  some  less  stable  compounds  it  appears 
to  be  pentad.  Symbol,  Sb. ;  atomic  weight,  122;  sp. 
gr.,  6'8:  melting-point,  450°.  It  can  be  distilled,  but 
takes  fire  when  strongly  heated  in  the  air,  formins,' 
Sb-^Os.  Antimony  is  a  bright  bluish-white,  brittle, 
easily  pulverized  metal,  which  occurs  as  Sbj>S3,  and 
as  cervanite,  Sb^O^  also  as  valeiitinite  and  senai-- 
mnnite,  Sb>O3.  The  metal  is  obtained  by  heating 
the  sulphide  with  half  its  weight  of  metallic  iron, 
or  with  potassium  carbonate.  It  is  oxidized  by 
nitric  acid,  forming  SboOj.  Type  metal  is  an  alloy  of 
lead  with  twenty  per  cent,  of  antimony.  Finely 
powdered  antimony  takes  fire  when  thrown  into 
chlorine  gas.  It  forms  three  oxides:  (II  Antimony 
Trioxide.  or  Antimonious  Oxide;  (21  Antimonic 
Tetroxide.or  Antimonoso-antimonic  Oxide ;  and  (3) 
Antimonic  Oxide.  (See  these  words.)  Antimony 
also  forms  bases  with  alcohol  radicals,  as  Trim- 
ethi/letibine,  SbtCHatj.  Salts  of  antimony  are  used 
in  medicine ;  in  large  doses  they  are  poisonous.  An- 
timony is  detected  by  the  properties  of  its  sulphide, 
chloride,  and  of  SbHa.  It  is  precipitated  by 
metallic  zinc  and  iron  from  its  solutions  as  _a 
black  powder.  Copper  is  covered  by  a  metallic 
film.  Antimony  salts,  when  fused  on  charcoal  with 
X.'t.l'O.j.  give  a  white  incrustation  and  a  briitlf 
metallic  bead,  converted  by  nitric  arid  into  a 
white  oxide  soluble  in  a  boiling  solution  of  cream 
of  tartar.  Antimony  is  precipitated  by  hy<tric  sul- 
phide, H>S  (see  ANALYSIS!,  as  an  orange-red  powder, 
sulphide  of  antimony.  SbS:1.  which  is  soluble  in 
-ulpliide  of  ammonium,  again  precipitated  by 
hydrochloric  acid.  With  potash  the  solution  of 
trichloride  of  antimony  gives  a  white  precipitaTi-  ot 
tilt  rrioxide,  soluble  in  large  excess.  Ammonia 
cive-i  the  same  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in 
largo  excess ;  but  if  tartaric  acid  is  present  these 
precipitates  dissolve  easily.  A  liquid  containing 
antimony  salts,  treated  by  zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  yields  antimoniuretted  hydrogen, SbH.i,  which 
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burns  with  a  bluish  tinge.  A  deposit  of  antimony 
takes  place  on  a  cold  porcelain  plate  held  in  the 
name.  This  metallic  film  may  be  destroyed  from 
arsenic  by  dissolving  it  in  aqua  reyia,  and  the  solu- 
tion treated  with  HoS.  whicn  gives  the  characteris- 
tic orange  sulphide.  Or  moisten  the  metallic  film 
with  nitric  acid,  evaporate  the  acid  without  boiling, 
a  white  deposit  of  trioxide  of  antimony  remains, 
which  gives  a  black  spot  with  ammonio-nitrate  of 
silver.  A  film  of  arsenic  treated  in  the  same  way 
gives  either  a  yellow  precipitate  of  arsenite  or  a 
red-brown  precipitate  of  arseniate  of  silver. 

II.  Mineralogy:    Antimony  occurs  native,  occa- 
sionally alloyed  with  a  minute  portion  of  silver, 
iron,  or  arsenic.    Its  crystals  are  rliombohedraj ; 
hardness.  3-3'5 ;  sp.  gr..  6'62  to  6'72  ;  its  luster  is  me- 
tallic ;  its  color  and  streaks  tin  white.    It  is  very 
brittle.    It  occurs   in  Sweden,  Germany,  Austria, 
France,  Borneo,  Chili,  Mexico,  Canada,  and  New 
Brunswick. 

Arsenical  antimony:  A  mineral,  called  also  Alle- 
montite  (q.  v.). 

*Butter  of  antimony:  A  name  formerly  given  to 
the  trichloride,  or  fintimonious  chloride,  the  for- 
mula of  which  is  SbCl:|.  It  is  a  white  highly  crystal- 
line mass,  very  deliquescent.  It  is  used  as  a  caus- 
tic for  foot-rot  in  sheep. 

"Female  antimony.    [MALE  ANTIMONY.] 

*Glass  of  antimony:  An  impure  oxide  of  anti- 
mony fused. 

Gray  antimony :  A  mineral,  called  also  Stibnite 
(q.  v.). 

*Male  antimony :  A  trivial  name  sometimes  given 
to  a  specimen  of  antimony  ore  in  which  veins  of  a 
red  or  golden  color  occur,  while  one  IH  which  they 
are  wanting  is  denominated  Female  Antimony. 

Native  a  ntimonit :  A  mineral  more  usually  called 
simply  Antimony  (q.  v.). 

Oxide,  of  antimony,  oxyd  of  antimony.  [ANTI- 
MONY OXIDE.] 

Plumose  ore  of  antimony,  plumose  antimonial 
ore:  (1)  A  mineral,  called  also  Jamesonite. 
[FEATHER  ORE.  |  (2)  Stibnite  (q.  v.). 

Red  antimony:  A  mineral,  called  also  Kermesito 
(q.  v.). 

Saffron  of  antimony;  A  compound  of  oxide  and 
sulphide  of  antimony.  Its  formula  is  SbOa^SbSj. 
It  occurs  also  as  a  mineral,  and  is  then  called  red 
antimony  ore. 

Sulphid  of  antimony^  sulphuret  of  antimony:  A 
mineral,  called  also  Stibnite  (q.  v.). 

White  antimony:  A  mineral,  called  also  Valen- 
tinite  (q.  v.). 

III.  Pharmacy: 

Slack  antimony  consists  of  native  sulphide  of 
antimony  fused  and  afterward  powdered.  It  ia 
not  itself  used  as  a  drug,  but  is  employed  in  prepar- 
ing tartar  emetic,  sulphurated  antimony,  and  ter- 
chloride  of  antimony.  It  is  given  to  horses  as  an 
alterative  powder :  two  parts  of  sulphur,  one  of  salt- 
peter, and  one  of  black  antimony.  It  is  used  in  the 
preparation  of  Bengal  signal  lights:  six  parts  of 
saltpeter,  two  of  sulphur,  and  one  of  black  anti- 
mony. 

Chloride  of  antimony:  SbClj.  A  solution  of  it  is 
used  as  a  caustic  and  escharotic ;  it  is  never  given 
internally. 

Sulphurated  antimony  consists  of  a  sulphide  of 
antimony  with  a  small  admixture  of  oxide  of  anti- 
mony. It  enters  into  the  composition  of  compound 
calomel  pills. 

Tartarated  antimony.    [TARTAR  EMETIC.] 

antimony  blende,  antimony  bloom,  s.  A  min- 
eral. The  same  as  V.^LENTINITE  (q.  v.). 

antimony  glance,  s.  A  mineral,  called  also 
Stibnite  (q.  v.). 

antimony  ochre,  «.  A  mineral,  in  part  Cervan- 
titc  and  in  part  Volgerite.  [See  these  words.] 

antimony  oxide,  oxide  of  antimony,  oxyd  of 
antimony,  s.  A  mineral,  made  by  Dana  the  sanio 
as  Valentinite,  and  by  others  synonymous  with 
White  Antimony,  Senarmontite,  Valentinite,  Cer- 
vautite,  and  Kermesite  (q.  v.). 

antimony  sulphide,  ».  A  mineral,  also  called 
Stibnito  (q.  v.>. 

an-tl-m6r -a.l-I|m,  s.  [Gr.  mi?/  =  against,  ami 
Eng.  nioralittm.]  Opposition  to  morals. 

an-tl-mor -al-lst,  s.  [Gr.  unti=  against,  and 
Eng.  moralist.  \  An  miposer  of  moralists  or  of 
morality,  or  one  alleged  to  be  so. 

an  tl-mO  -sjlc  al,  «.  [Gr.  <m(i=against,  ami 
Kng.  musical.  \  Opposed  to  music,  through  inabil- 
ity to  appreciate  it,  from  want  of  ear,  of  early  train- 
ing, or  both.  (American  Renew.) 

an-tl-na  -tion-al,  «.  [Gr.  a«h'=against,  and 
Eng.  ncttionul.]  Unpatriotic. 

an  tlneph  rlt  -Ic,  o.  &  «.  [Gr.-  nnr/=against> 
and  nephros=a  kidney.] 

A.  .-Ixiiilji-i-iii-i  :  Deemed  of  use  against  diseases 
of  tiie  kidneys. 


boll,     bdy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -$ion  =  zbun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  *  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 
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B.  As  substantive  :  A  medicine  given  in  diseases 
of  the  kidneys. 


*an-tln  - 


[Gr.  an/i=i 


of,  and 


.. 

Gram.:  A  figure  in  which  an  appellative  is  used 
f<»r  a  proper  name. 

An-tl-n6  -ml  -an,  a.  &  s.    [In  Ger.  Antinomier; 

<ir.  «tth'=against,  and  nomos=  .  .  ,  law,  from 
*t<'in<i  =  to  deal  out,  to  distribute.] 

A.  As  adjective  :  Opposed  to  the  law.    Pertaining 
to  the  Antinomian  sect  or  to  their  doctrine.    (See 
the  substantive.) 

"  It  is  a  mad  conceit  of  our  Antinomian  heretics,  that 
God  sees  no  Bin  in  His  elect;  whereas  He  notes  and  takes, 
more  tenderly,  their  offenses  than  any  other."—  Bp,  Hall: 
Kern.,  p.  283. 

B.  As  substantive.    [In  Ger.  Antinomier;  a  term 
first  introduced  by  Luther.] 

*  1.  Gen.:  One  wno  holds  tenets  opposed  to  the 
authority  of  the  moral  law  or  ten  commandments 
revealed  in  Scripture.  From  the  apostolic  times 


mianism  (Rom.  vi.  15). 

"  That  doctrine  that  holds  that  the  covenant  of  grace  is 
not  established  upon  conditions,  and  that  nothing*  of 
performance  is  required  on  man's  part  to  give  him  an 
interest  in  it,  but  only  to  believe  that  he  is  justified;  this 
certainly  subverts  all  the  motives  of  agood  life.  But  this 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  A*ttnom.1an8.ff--~8outk;  Sermons. 
vii.  195. 

2.  Spec,  (pi.):  A  sect  which  originated  with  John 
Agricola,  a  companion  of  Luther,  about  the  year 
1538.  He  is  said  to  have  held  that  as  the  church  is 
not  now  under  the  law,  but  under  the  gospel,  the  teii 
commandments  should  not  be  taught  to  the  people. 
Knemies  said  that  he  or  his  followers  considered 
that  a  believer  might  sin  at  his  pleasure,  but  this  is 
believed  to  have  been  a  calumny.  (Mosheim,') 

An-tl-no'-ml-an-Ism,  s.  [Eng.  antinomian,  and 
puff,  -foil.]  The  system  of  doctrine  held  by  the 
Antinomians. 

"  Antinomianism  began  in  one  minister  of  this  diocese 
[Norwich],  and  how  much  it  is  spread,  I  had  rather 
lament  than  speak. "—Bp.  Hall:  Rent.,  p.  189. 

An  tin  -6m-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  antinom(y) ;  -is/.]  An 
Antinomian. 

"Great  offenders  this  way  are  the  libertines  and  Antin- 
'>mistn,  who  quite  cancel  the  whole  law  of  God,  under 
the  pretense  of  Christian  liberty." — Up.  Sanderson: 
iv-rmoHs,  p.  310. 

an-tln'-dm-jf,  s.  [In  Fr.  antinomies  Sp.  &  Port. 
fintinomia;  Gr.  antinont:a—an  ambiguity  in  the 
law:  <u(//=against,  and  /iomos=law.] 

I.  Law: 

1.  Gen.:    A  contradiction  between  two  laws  of 
any  kind,  or  two  portions  of  the  same  law. 

"  Antinomies  are  almost  unavoidable  in  such  variety  of 
opinions  and  answers."  —  Riikrr. 

2.  Spec.:     A  contradiction  between  the  Code  and 
Pandects  of  Justinian. 

"...  and  the  antinomies  or  contradictions  of  the 
Code  and  Pandects,  still  exercise  the  patience  and  sub- 
tlety of  modern  civilians." — Gibbnn:  becline  and  Fall, 
ch.  xiiv. 

"The  antimimiea  or  opposite  laws  of  the  Code  and 
Pandects  are  sometimes  the  cause,  and  often  the  excuse, 
of  theglorious  uncertainty  of  the  civil  law."—  Ibid.,  Note. 

II.  Phil.:  In  the  Critical  Philosophy  of  Kant, 
the  self-contradiction  into  which,  as  he  believes, 
reason  falls  when  it  attempts  to  conceive  the  com- 
plex external  phenomena  of  nature  as  a  cosmos  or 
world. 

An-tln -6-fis,  «.  [Lat.  Ant i nous;  Gr.  Antinoos. 
(See  Def.  X.)] 

I.  Classical  Mythology  c£  History; 

1.  One  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  Ulysses'  queen. 

2.  A  beautiful  Bithynian  youth,  a  favorite  of  the 
Emperor  Adrian.    He  was  drowned  in  the  Nile. 

II.  Astronomy:  An  old  constellation  called  after 
the  second  of  these  notabilities.  It  was  one  of  the 
forty-eight  recognized  by  the  ancients,  and  is  the 
only  one  of  all  that  number  which  has  been  degraded 
from  its  pristine  rank.  It  is  now  included  under 
the  Northern  constellation  Aquila. 

An-tl-o  -chl-an  (1),  a.  [From  Antiochia,  now 
Antakia,  a  celebrated  city  on  theOrontes,  in  Syria, 
'uiiit  by  Antiochus  or  Seleucus.]  Pertaining  to 
Antioch,  in  Syria,  or  any  other  city  of  the  same 
name.  (Anciently  there  wore  several.) 

ChronoL:  The  Antiochian  epoch  was  the  date  of 
the  bestowal  of  liberty  on  the  city  of  Antioch,  just 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  The  Syrians  dated  it 
from  1st  of  October,  B.  C.  48;  the  Greeks  from  Sep- 
tember, B.  C.  49> 

An-tI-6  -Chi  an  (2),  a.  [From  the  philosopher 
Antiochus.  See  def.]  Pertaining  to  Antiochus. 
The  Antiochian  Sect  or  Academy,  sometimes  called 
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the  fifth  Academy,  was  a  sect  or  academy  founded 
by  Antiochus,  a  philosopher,  who  was  contempo- 
rary with  Cicero.  Though  nominally  an  Academic, 
Autiochus  was  really  a  Stoic  in  his  views. 

an-tl  6  d6nt-al-£Ic,  a.  [Gr.  anti  =  against ; 
odontalyia  =  the  tootjiache;  odous,  genit.  odontos—a 
tooth,  and  a/</o#=pain.]  Doomed  of  use  against  the 
toothache.  (Castle:  Lexic.  Pharrn.) 

An-tl'-ft-pe,  s.    [Lat.  and  Gr.] 

1.  Class.  Mythology :  The  wife  of  Lycus,  king  of 
Thebes.    Her  history  was  wild  and  romantic. 

2.  Astronomy:  An  asteroid,  the  ninetieth  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  Luther  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1866. 

an-tl-pse  do-bap -tlst,  .$.  [(1)  Gr.anr/=agaiust, 
and  (2)  Eng.  Pcedobaptist,  from  Gr.  pais,  genit. 
paidos=a  child,  and  baptizo= to  baptize.]  Opposed 
to  ptedobaptists  or  their  procedure  in  baptism. 

an  tl  pa  -pal,  «.  [Gr.  ariYi=against,  and  Eng. 
papal,  from  Lat.  papa=(l)  a  father;  (2)  (in  ecclesi- 
astical writers),  a  bishop,  or  specially,  the  pope.] 
Opposed  to  the  Pope  or  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish 
church. 

"  .  .  .  to  turn  the  current,  and  conciliate  the  aiiti- 
papal  party  .  .  ."—Fvoucte:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi.,  vol.  iv., 
p.  331. 

fan-tl-pa  -plijm,  s.  [In  Ger.  antipapisnuts.  From 
Gr.  antt=against.  and  Lat.  papaya  father,  .  .  . 
the  pope.]  Opposition  to  the  Pope. 

an-tl-pa-pls  -tic,  an-tl-pa-pls'-tlc-al,  a.  [Gr. 
an£i  =  against,  and  Eng.  papistic,  papistical.  In 
Ger.  anti  papist  ich.}  Opposed  to  the  Papists  or  to 
papistical  doctrine  or  procedure. 

"It  is  pleasant  to  see  how  the  moat  autipapistical  poets 
are  inclined  to  canonize  their  friends."— J  or  tin:  On  Milt. 
Lyddas. 

an-tl-par  -al-lel,  s.  &  a.  [Gr.  anf  i=agaiiiE-t,  and 
Eng.  parallel.  In  Ger.  antiparallel.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

In  Geometry  (plural) : 

(a)  Lines  making  equal  angles  with  two  other 
lines,  but  in  the  reverse  order.  If  A  B  and  A  c  be 
two  lines,  and  p  c  and 
FE  two  others  intersect- 
ing  them  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  angle  DBF 
is=D  E  A,  and  the  angle 
C=A  D  E  or  B  D  F,  then 
H  r  and  D  Bare  antipar- 
allels  to  A  B  and  A  c, 
and  vice  versa-.  In  this 
case  A  B  :  A  C  :  :  A  E  :  A 
D  :  :  D  B  :  E  c,  and  FE:FC::PB:BF::DE:BC. 

(6)  Leibnitz  called  any  two  lines  antiparallcl 
which  cut  two  parallels  so  that  the  external  angle 
and  the  internal  one  are  togethcr=a  right  angle. 

B.  As  adjective :  Acting  not  in  the  same  manner, 
but  quite  in  the  opposite  direction ;  running  in  a 
contrary  direction. 

"  The  only  way  for  us,  the  successors  of  these  ignorant 
Gentiles,  to" repair  those  ruins,  to  renew  the  image  of  God 
in  ourselves,  which  their  idolatrous  ignorance  defaced, 
must  be  to  take  the  opposite  course,  and  to  provide  our 
remedy  antiparallel  to  their  disease."— Hammvitd:  Serm., 
p.  646. 

an-tl-par-a-l^t  -Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  a«f7=against, 
and  Eng.  paralytic;  Gr. joarali/f*'fcois= affected  with 
paralysis  (the  palsy).]  [PARALYSIS.  | 

A.  As  adjective :  Deemed  of  use  against  the  palsy. 

B.  As  substantive :  A  medicine  given  against  the 
palsy. 

an-tl-par-a-l^t -Ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  anft*=against, 
and  Eng.  parafytical.J  The  same  as  ANTIPARA- 
LYTIC,  adj.  (q.  v.). 

tan-tl-par-as -ta-slfl,  s.  [Gr.  an/('=opposite, 
and  parastasis—a  putting  aside  or  away ;  paristemi 
=  to  place  by  or  beside.] 

Rhet. :  The  admission  of  one  part  of  an  opponent's 
argument  coupled  with  a  denial  of  the  rest. 

an-tl-pa-thet  -Ic,  *an-tl-pa-thet  -Ick,  an-tl- 
pa-th€t  -Ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  antt=against,  and  Eng. 
pathetical.]  Having  an  antipathy  or  contrariety 
to.  (It  is  opposed  to  sympathetic.) 

"[Being]  ty'd  upon  the  sledge,  a  papist  andaprotestant 
in  front,  two  and  two  together,  being  two  very  desperate 
Jim!  antipathetic  companions,  was  a  very  ridiculous  scene 
of  cruelty." — Icon  Libctl.,  p,  110. 

"The  circumstances  of  moral,  religious,  sympathetic, 
and  antipathetic  sensibility,  when  closely  considered,  will 
appear  to  be  included  in  Home  sort  under  that  of  bent  of 
inclination." — Howriny:  Be  it  t  tut  m' x  H'^rk.-t.  vol.  i.,  p.  '24. 

"  The  soil  is.fat-and  luxurious,  and  antipathetical  to  all 
venomous  creatures." — Ihnvelt:  Vocal  Forest. 

an-tl-pa  thet  -Ic-al  ness,  «.  [Eng.  antipathet- 
ical; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  having  a  con- 
trariety or  antipathy  to.  (Johnson.) 

an-tl-p&th -Ic,,f-  fin  Fr.  atttipathique;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  anttpatico;  Port,  antipaihico;  (ir.  anti-pat  fa's 
=  (\)  in  return  for  suffering,  (2)  of  opposite  feelings 
or  properties.] 


antiperiodic 

1.  Gen.:  Having  opposite  feelings. 

2.  Med>:  The  same  as  ALLOPATHIC  (q.  v.). 
an-tlp'-a-thlSfe,  v.  /.    [Eng.   dntipath(y);    -ise.] 

To  be  opposed  to.  (Usually  followed  by  ayuinst.) 
(Adams:  Works,  iii.157.) 

an-tlp  -a-thite,  s.  [Eng.  antipathy;  -ite.}  One 
who  has  an  aversion  to  anything. 

"  An  antipathite  to  vertue.''— Felt  ham .-  Kesolve,  66. 
(BfoAardson.) 

anrtlp -a-thous,  a.  [Eng.  antipath(y);  -ous.] 
Having  an  aversion  to ;  in  contrariety  to. 

"As  if  she  saw  something  antipathvus 

Unto  her  virtuous  life." 
Beaumont  cfr  Fletcher:    Queen  of  Corinth,  iii.  2. 

an-tlp'-a-thf,  s.  [In  Dan.antipathi;  Dut.,Ger. 
&  Fr.  antipathic;  Sp.  &  Ital.  antipatia;  Port.  A: 
Lat.  antipathia,  from  Gr.  antipatheia—an  oppusitt- 
feeling,  aversion;  antipatheo=to  have  an  aversion; 
on^t=against,  and  pathein,  2  aor.  inf.  of  pasc/iu=to 
suffer;  also  paMos=suffering,  feeling.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  beings  susceptible  of  emotion:  The  state  of 
feeling  exactly  the  contrary  to  wli at  another  feels; 
the   opposite   of    sympathy.      Antipathy   may, bo 
strong  or  weak;  it  maybe  founded  on  contrariety 
of  nature,  and  therefore  be  permanent;  or  it  may 
arise  from  something  local,  conventional,  or  tem- 
porary, in  which  case  it  may  pass  away.    The  nat- 
ural result  of  this  pronounced  contrariety  of  feeling 
is  a  drawing  back  from,  an  aversion  to,  a  hatred  of. 
Though  really  a  distinct  meaning  from  the  former, 
the   two    are  so   closely  connected  that  they  are- 
scarcely  ever  dissevered.    Antipathy  is  used- 
fa)  Of  man  to  man. 

"  Antipathy,  ill  will,  viz.,  toward  this  or  that  particular 
individual."— Bowring;  Bentham's  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  218. 

"  Antipathy  or  resentment  requires  always  to  be  regu- 
lated, to  prevent  its  doing  mischief." — Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  p.  11. 
"The  personal  and  perpetual  antipiithtf  he  had  for  that 
family    .    .    ."—Goldsmith;  The  Bee,  No.  viii. 

(6)  Of  man  to  any  of  the  inferior  animals,  or  of 
them  to  him,  or  to  each  other. 

"  Antipathies  are  none.     No  foe  to  man 
Lurks  in  the  serpent  now:  the  mother  sees, 
And  smiles  to  see,  her  infant's  playful  hand 
Stretch' tl  forth  to  dally  with  the  crested  worm, 
To  stroke  his  azure  neck,  or  to  receive 
The  lambent  homage  of  his  arrowy  tongue." 

Cowper.-  Task;  bk.  vi. 

(c)  Of  man  to  an  inanimate  thing,  or  to  what  is 
abstract  in  place  of  concrete. 

"A  man  may  cry  out  against  sin,  of  policy;  but  he  can* 
not  abhor  it  but  by  virtue  of  a  godly  antipathy  against 
it."— Bitnyan.-  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

•"  Hatred  is  entertained  against  persons;  antip- 
athy is  felt  to  persons  or  things ;  and  repugnancy 
to  actions  which  one  is  called  on  to  perform. 

2.  Of  inanimate  things,  or  of  abstractions:  Mutual 
repulsion,  as  that  of  ou  and  water,  or  certain  other 
chemical  substances  to  each  other,  or,  figuratively, 
of  good  and  evil. 

"All  concords  and  discords  of  music  are,  no  doubt, 
sympathies  and  antipathies  of  sounds." — Baron.-  Sat, 
Hist.,  Gent,  iii.,  §278. 

"Another  ill  accident  is,  if  the  seed  happen  to  have 
touched  oil,  or  anything  that  is  fat,  for  those  substances 
have  an  antipathy  with  nourishment  of  water."— Ibid  , 
Cent,  vii.,  §669. 

"Ask  you  what  provocation  I  have  had? 
The  strong  antipathy  of  pood  to  bad. 
When  truth  or  virtue  an  affront  endures, 
Th'  affront  is  mine,  my  friend,  ami  should  be  yours." 
Pope:  Epilogue  to  Sntii-v-f. 

If  Formerly  antipathi/ might  be  followed  by  with; 
now  to,  against,  or  for  is  used.  (See  the  example:* 
already  given.) 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Med.:    Internal    horror   and   distress   on    the 
perception  of  particular  objects,  with  great  rest- 
lossnoss  or  with  fainting.    (Copland:  Diet.  Pract. 
Med.,  1858.) 

2.  Painting:  Contrast  degradation  of  color?.  The 
mixing  of  incongruous  colors,  such  as  purplo  with 
yellow,  or  green  with  red,  the  result  being  that  the 
brilliancy  of  the  respective  colors  is  destroyed. 

an-tl  pa-trl-ot  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  a»(i'=against,  and 
Eng.  patriotic.]  Opposed  to  patriotic  conduct. 

an-tI-par-trI-&-tism,  «.  [Gr.  ««f/=agamst,  and 
Eng.  patriotism.]  Unpatriotic  conduct.  (Carlyle.\ 

an-tl-pe-do-bap  -tlst,  s.     [ ANTIP^EDOB APTIST.  ] 

an-tl-per-I-5d'-Xc,  a.  [Gr.  ((uf/^against,  and 
Eng  periodic.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Designed  to  counteract  periodic 
fevers. 

"...  the  antiperiodic  remedies,  such  as  quinine  or 
arsenical  solution." — Dr.  Joseph  Uroirur;  (.'yd.  Pract 
M?tl.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  224. 

B.  AH  substantive:  A  medicine  designed  to  euro 
diseases,  like  intermittent  fever,   which  return  at 
periodic  times.  They  consist  uO  of  various  remedies 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p8t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     s&n;     mate,     cfib,     ciire,     \inite,     cOr,     rflle,     fvSll;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


antiperistalsis 

•derived  from  the  cinchona  tree,  viz.,  "bark,"  the 
salts  of  quinine,  quinidine,  ciuchonine,  and  ciu- 
chonidine  ;  (b)  of  arsenical  solution  ;  (c)  of  the  sul- 
phate of  zinc  ;  and  (d)  of  various  bitters  and  combi- 
nations of  them,  with  aromatics.  Garrod  combines 
•'antiperiodics"  with  "  nervine  tonica:"  and  places 
them  as  the  second  order  of  his  Class  II.,  Sub- 
class 3. 

"...  and  if  the  ant/periodic  be  employed  in  this 
cure."  —  Dr.  Joseph  Browne.-  Cycl.  Pract.  Med.,  vol.  ii., 
p.  227. 

an-tl-p»r-l-stal  -Sis,  s.  [Gr.  a»Ui=against,  and 
peristaltikos=c\asving  and  compressing  ;  peristeUo 
=  to  dress,  to  clothe:  peri*=around,  and  stello=to 
set,  to  send.j  Resistance  to  the  peristaltic  motion 
of  the  bowels.  [PERISTALTIC.] 

"  But  Dr.  Brunton  has  very  ably  shown  that  there  is  110 
-mtiperistalsis  of  the  bowels  under  these  circumstances." 
—  Todd  &  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  237. 

an-tl-per-I-stal  -tic,  a.  [Gr.  n«tt=against,  and 
Eng.  peristaltic.  In  Fr.  peristaltiyue;  Port,  anti- 
peristaltic.o.]  Opposed  to  peristaltic  (q.  v.),  or  per- 
taining to  antiperistalsis.  [PERISTALTIC.] 

".  .  .  an  inverted  direction  of  the  action  of  the 
muscular  tissue  of  the  intestines  (anti-peristaltic  action)." 
—Todd  <£•  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  237. 

an-ti-per-ls'-ta-sls,  *.     [In  Ger.  antiperist  ase  ; 
Sp.    antiperistasis;     Gr.     antiperistasis  :     anti  = 
against,  and  peristasig  =  a  standing  round,    .    .    . 
circumstance  ;  periistemi  —  to  stand  round:  peri  = 
= 


heightening  of  any    quality  by  the   reaction    pro- 
duced in  it  oy  the  action  of  its  opposite.    Thus  in 
warm  countries  the  influence  of  even  hot  air  blow- 
ing on  water  in  porous  vessels  is  to  cool  the  water. 
-So  also  an  unjust  attack  on  one's  character  will 
often  raise  instead  of  impairing  it. 
*f  Bacon,  uses  the  Greek  accusative. 
".    .    .    which  is  that  they  term  cold  or  hot  per  anti- 
i»-yintasin,  that  is,    environing   by  contraries."  —  Bacon  : 
Works  (ed.  1765),  vol.  i.;  Colors  of  Good  and  Evil,  ch.  vii., 
,..  441. 

an-tl-per-I-Stat  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  an/t=ai»ainst,  and 
Kng.  peristatic.  Pertaining  to  antiperistasis. 

(3«fc.) 

an-tl-pes-tl-len'-tial,  a.  [Gr.  antt=against, 
and  Eng.  pestilential.  In  Fr.  antipestilentiel  ;  Sp. 
•ttntipesiilencial.]  Counteracting  pestilential  influ- 
ences; checking  contagion  and  infection. 

"Perfumes  correct  the  air  before  it  is  attracted  by  the 
lungs  ;  or.  rather,  antipestilential  unguents,  to  anoint  the 
jiostrils  with."—  Harvey  on  the  Plague. 

an-tl-phar-l-sa'-lc,  a.  [Gr.  antf=  against,  and 
Eng.  pharisaic.]  Against  the  Pharisees,  their 
tenets  or  procedure. 

".  .  .  the  antipharisaic  discourse,  Matt,  xxiii."  — 
*ti-au8S'  Life  of  Jesus  (transl.  1846),  §  117. 

an-tl-phar'-mlc,  s.  Counteractive  of  poison  ; 
Antidotal. 

an-tl-pnll-0-soph  -I-cal,  a.  [Gr.  an^t=against, 
itnd  Eug.  philosophical.  In  Fr.  antiphilosophique.] 
Opposed  to  philosophy. 


ls  -tl-an,  s.  [Gr.  anti-  against, 
and  p_hloqizo—to  set  on  fire,  to  burn;  phlos=n. 
flame.]  One  opposed  to  the  old  doctrine  of  Phlo- 
giston (q.v.). 

an-tl-phlo-gls  -tic,  *an-tl-phlo-gls  -tick,  a.& 
-s.  [Gr.  a/i£i  —  against,  and  Eng.  phlogistic.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Med.:   Tending   to   counteract  burning  heat; 
.antifebrile. 

"I  soon  discovered  .  .  .  under  what  circumstances 
recourse  was  to  be  had  to  the  lancet,  and  the  antiphloyis- 
.'ic  regimen."—  .Sir  H".  Fordyce,  on  the  Muriatic  Acid, 
p.  8. 

".  .  .  and  the  antiphlogistic  remedies  alone  perse- 
vered in."—  Dr.  Joseph  Browne  .-  Cycl.  of  Pract.  Med.,  vol.  ii., 
p.  227. 

2.  Chem.  :  Opposed  to  the  old  doctrine  of  phlogis- 
ton.   [PHLOGISTON.] 

B.  Asitubittitntiiv:  A  medicine  designed  to  coun- 
teract phlogistic  tendencies. 

"It  is  both  unctuous  and  penetrating,  a  powerful  anti- 
,'ixtir.    and     preservative     against     corruption     and 
Infection."—  flp.  Berkeley;  Sin's,  5$. 

*an  -tl-phon,  .s.    [AN*TIPHOXY.] 
an-tlpll'-fen-al,  «.  &  s.    [Eng.  antiphon;  -a/.] 
A.  As  adject  ice:  Pertaining  to  antiphony.    [  Ax- 

•TIPHOXY  (2).] 

"Antiphonal  singing  was  first  brought  into  the  Church 
•of  Milan  in  imitation  of  the  custom  of  the  Eastern 
churches."—  Bingham:  Christian  Antiquities  (ed.  1855), 
vol.  v.,  p.  13. 

"He  [Calvin]  thought  that  novelty  was  sure  to  succeed, 
•Ihat  the  practice  of  anti  phonal  chanting  was  supersti- 
(Hous,"  Ac.—  H'ttrton:  Hist.  En>j,  P"?t.,  iii.  164. 
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B.  -^s  substantive:  The  same  as  ANTIPHONAEY 
(q.v.). 

"  .  .  .  to  bring  and  deliver  unto  you  all  antiphonals, 
missals,  grayles,  processionals,"  &c.—  £urnet;  Hist.  Re- 
formed Records,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  i.,  47. 

an-tlph  -6n-ar-j?,  *  an-tlph  -&n-ere,  *  a  n  - 
ty^ph  -6n-er,  an-tlph  -6n-ar  (Eng.),  an-tl-ph6n- 
ar-l-iim  (Mediwv.Lat.),  s.  [In  Fr.  antiphonaire, 
antiphonier;  from  Gr.  antip}tonos=(\')  an  accord  in 
the  octave  \  (2)  an  antiphon,  an  anthem.]  A  service- 
book  compiled  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great.  It  com- 
prised all  the  invitatories,  responsories,  collects, 
and  whatever  else  was  sung  or  said  in  the  choir  ex- 
cept the  lessons.  From  the  responses  contained  in 
it,  it  was  sometimes  called  responsorium.  Similar 
compilations,  or  books  of  anthems,  also  received 
the  name  of  antiphonaries,  [ANTHEM.] 

"  He  O  alma  redemptoris  herde  synge, 
As  children  lerned  her  antiphonere." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.t  14,930. 

an-tl-phO-net  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  «nf*=opposite,  and 
Eug.  phonetic  (q.  v.).]  Answering  to,  rhyming. 
(Barham;  Ingotdsby  Legends;  Cynotaph.) 

an-tl-phon'-Ic,  an-tl-ph8n -ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
antiphon;  -ic;  -ical.  In  Gr.  antipttonos.]  Per- 
taining to  antiphony. 

".  .  .  they  sung  in  an  antiphonical  way." — Wheatley 
on  the  Common  Prayer,  p.  161. 

an-tlph  -tn-f,  an-tl-phon,  *an-tl-pho  -na,  s. 
[In  Ger.  antiphonie;  Ital.  antifona;  Gr.  antipjwneo 
=  to  sound  in  answer:  cm(i"=against,  and  phoneo= 
to  sound ;  phone— a.  sound.] 

1.  Opposition  or  contrariety  of  sound. 

"True  it  is  that  the  harmony  of  music,  whether  it  be  in 
song  or  instrument,  hath  symphony  by  antiphony  (that  is 
to  say),  the  accord  ariseth  from  discord  and  of  contrary 
notes  is  composed  a  sweet  tune." — Holland:  Plutarch, 
p.  186.  (Richardson.) 

2.  The  alternate  chanting  or  singing  in  a  cathe- 
dral, or  similar  service  by  the  choir,  divided  into 
two  parts  for  the  purpose,  and  usually  sitting  upon 
opposite  sides.    It  is  sometimes  used  also  when  the 
parts  are  repeated  instead  of  sung.    Antiphony  dif- 
fers from  symphony,  for  in  the  latter  case  the  whole 
choir  sing  the  same  part.    It  also  differs  from  re- 
spousorium,  in  which  the  verse  is  spoken  or  snug  by 
only  one  person  instead  of  many. 

"  In  antiphons  thus  tune  we  female  plaints." 

Old  Play,  vii.  497.     (A'ares.j 

"  These  are  the  pretty  responsories,  these  are  the  dear 
antiphonies,  that  so  bewitched  of  late  our  prelates  and 
their  chaplains  with  the  goodly  echo  they  made."— Mil- 
(on:  Areop. 

"Then  came  the  epistle,  prayers,  antiphonies,  and  a 
benediction." — Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

".  .  .  when  the  antiphonies  are  chanted,  one  party 
singing1,  with  fury  and  gnashing  *f  teeth."— I  e  Quincey: 
Works  (ed.  1863),  vol.  it,  Note,  pp.  180-1. 

3.  The  words  given  out  to  be  sung  by  alternate 
choirs. 

**.  .  .  this  [alternate  psalmody]  for  its  division  into 
two  parts,  and  alternate  answers,  was  commonly  called 
antiphony." — Bingham:  Christian  Antiquities  (ed.  1855), 
vol.  v.,  p.  13. 

4.  A  composition   made  of  several  verses  taken 
from  different  psalms,  the  expressions  of  sentiment 
in  which  are  appropriate  to  the  occasion  for  which 
the  antiphouy  is  prepared. 

an-tlph -ra-sls,  s.  [In  Ger.  &  Fr.  antiphrase; 
Sp.  antifrasis;  Port,  anttfrase*  antiphrasis;  Gr. 
antiphrasis,  from  antiphrazo—to  express  by  antith- 
esis or  negation:  anYi=against,  and  plirazo=to 
intimate.] 

Rhet.  c&  Gram. :  The  use  of  words  in  a  sense  con- 
trary to  their  ordinary  one.  In  Greek  the  change 
was  of  words  with  an  evil  sense  into  those  with  a 
good  meaning,  but  in  English  it  may  also  be  an 
exchange  of  good  for  bad. 

"You  now  find  no  cause  to  repent  that  you  never  dipt 
your  hands  in  the  bloody  high  courts  of  justice,  so  called 
only  by  antiphrasfs." — South. 

an-W-phras -tic,  an-tl-phras  -tlc-al,  a.  [Gr. 
antiphrastikos,]  Pertaining  to  antiphrasis. 

an-tl-phras-tlc  -al-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  antiphrasti- 
cal;  -ly.]  In  an  antiphrastic  manner;  in  the  form 
of  speech  called  antiphrasis. 

"The  unruliness  of  whose  pen.  and  the  virulency 
thereof,  none  hath  more  felt  than  myself,  as  well  in  his 
book  of  Mitigation  as  in  his  (initf/>lif'i^ti,-ii{hi  so  called) 
Sober  Reckoning."— Bp.  Morton's  LHAckargt,  p.  206. 

an-tl-phthls  -Ic,       an-tl-phthls. -Ic-al       (ph 

silent),  a.  [Gr.  anf*  =  against,  and  phthisikos= 
consumptive:  pftY  ft.  (*>•/.$= con  sumption :  j)hthio=to 
decay.)  Given  against  consumption.  (Glossog. 
Nov.,  2d  ed.) 

an-tl-phy^S.  -Ic-9-1,  a.  [Gr.  «/i//  =  against,  and 
Eng.  physical;  from  Gr.  physiko$=nntural;  pht/xi* 
= nature.]  Against  physics;  contrary  to  natural 
law. 


antipsoric 

an-tl-pleur-It  -Ic  *an-tl-pleur-lt  -Ick,  s.  [Gr. 
an(t'= against,  and  Eng.  pleuritic.}  A  medicine 
given  against  pleurisy. 

an-tl-pod-ag  -rlc,  a.  &  a.  [Gr.  anft=against, 
andpoda»;riA;os=gouty ;  podagra=(\)  a  trap  for  the 

feet,  (2)   gout  (Lat.  podagra=gout) :  pous,  genit. 
podos=a  foot,  and  agra=hunting.] 

A.  As  adjective :  Deemed  of  use  against  the  gout. 

B.  As  substantive :  A  medicine  given  against  the 
gout ;  an  antarthritic. 

an-tlp'-6d-9l,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  antipod(e) ;  -al.  In 
Port,  antipodal.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  the  antipodes,  or 
the  part  or  the  world  which  they  inhabit. 

B.  As  substantive :  One  inhabiting  the  other  side 
of  the  world  from  that  in  which  the  speaker  or 
writer  is.    [ANTIPODES.] 

"The  Americans  are  antipodals  unto  the  Indians." — 
Browne. 

tan-tl-pode,  tAn-tl-pode  (sing.)-,  an-tlp'-d- 
de§,  An-tIp-6-des,  (phtr.),  s.  [In  Sw,  &  Dan.  an- 
tiqoder  (pi.);  Ger.  antipoden  (pi.);  Fr.  antipode 
(sing.),  antipodes  (pi.) ;  Sp.  &  Port,  antipoda  (sing.) ; 
Ital.  antipodi  (pi.) ;  Lat.  antipodes  (pi.) ;  Gr.  antipo- 
des, pi.  of  antipous  (a  word  first  introduced  oy 
Plato)  =  with  the  feet  opposite.  From  antf =oppo- 
site  to,  and  pows=a  foot ;  podes— feet.] 

IT  Rare  in  the  singular,  common  in  the  plural. 

I.  Lit,  (plur.) :  People  who,  from  their  situation 
on  the  globe,  have  their  feet  opposite  to  those  of 


antipodes,  if  any  exist,  of  the  astronomers  at  Green- 
wich must  be  sought  in  lat.  51°  28'  S.  and  long.  180' 
E.  or  W.  That  point  falls  in  the  ocean  S.  E.  of  New 
Zealand,  near  Antipodes  Island.  Those  who  are 
our  antipodes  have  seasons  exactly  like  those  of 
ours,  but  reversed  in  time,  their  shortest  day  being 
our  longest,  their  winter  our  summer,  and  vice 
versa, 

II.  Met. :  Something  exactly  and  completely 
opposed  or  opposite  to  another. 

an-tIp-6-de  -an,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  antipode(s) ;  suff. 
-an.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  the  antipodes. 

B.  As  vubst. :  One  who  lives  at  the  antipodes, 
an-tlp  -6-de§,  s.pf.    [AXTIPODE.] 
an-tl-p5i'-§6n,    s.    [Gr.  anti= against,  and  Eng. 

poison.]  An  antidote  to  poison  of  some  kind  or 
other. 

"  In  venomous  natures,  something  may  be  amiable: 
poisons  afford  antipoisons:  nothing  is  tot^llyoraltogether 
uselessly  bad."— Broicue:  Christ.  Mor.,  xxviii.  1. 

an-tl-p6pe,  s.  [Gr.  anti  =  against,  and  Eng. 
pope.  In  Fr.  anfipape;Sp.  &  Ital.  antipapa.~\  Ono 
who  usurps  the  popedom,  in  opposition  to  the  indi- 
vidual elected  in  tne  normal  way. 

"This  house  is  famous  in  history  for  the  retreat  of  an 
antipope,  who  called  himself  Felix  V."— Addisoii. 

an-tl-pop  -u-lar,  «•  [Gr.  cm^"=against,  and  Eng. 
popular.]  Against  the  interests  or  opinions  of  the 
people. 

"  The  last  two  tables  are  the  work  of  the  second  decem- 
virs, whose  government  was  antipopttlar." — Lewis;  Cred. 
Early  Rom.  Hist.,  ch.  xil,  pt.  iii.,  §  54. 

an  -tl-pbrt,  s.  [Inltal,antiporta,antiporto,from 
Gr.  a nri= opposite  to,  and  Lat.  porta=a  city  gate, 
a  gate.]  An  outer  gate ;  an  outer  door. 

"If  a  Christian  or  Jew  should  but  lift  up  the  antiport, 
and  set  one  step  into  it,  he  profaned  it."— Smith;  Mann, 
of  the  Turks,  p.  75. 

an-tl-prac  -tlce,  r.  i.  [Gr.  anfi=against,  and 
Eng.  practice.]  To  oppose. 

an-tl-pre-lat  -Ic,  'an-tl-pre-l&t'-Ick,  an-M- 
pre-lat  -Ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  aji//=against,  and  Eug. 
prelatic ;  -ical.]  Opposed  to  prelatists  or  to  prelacy. 

"The  rooters,  the  antiprf.latic  party,  declaim  against 
me."—  Sir  E.  Bering:  Speeches,  p.  161. 

an  -tl-priest,  s.  [Gr.  anfi=against,  and  Eng. 
priest.]  One  opposed  to  priests. 

"  While  they  are  afraid  of  being  guided  by  priests,  they 
consent  to  be  governed  by  cmffpMMfV."  —  Waterland:  Ch., 
p.  28. 

an-tl-prifist  -craft,  s.  fGr.  a?i//=against,  and 
Eng.  priestcraft.]  Opposition  to  priestcraft. 

"I  hope  she  [the  Church  of  England]  is  secure  from 
lay  bigotry  and  aMttprteatoraftS'—ffmrtoei  Speech  on  the 
I'htfni*  nfthe  Church, 

an-tl-psor  -ic  (;>  silent),  «.  [From  Gr.  anti— 
against,  and  Eng.  psoric,  From_Lat.  psora,  Gr. 
psora = the  itch  or  the  mange:  psao,  or  />«/>»=  to  rub. 
In  Fr.  antipsOrique.]  Thouglit  to  bou^-fulin  cases 
of  tlio  itch. 


boll,     bo"y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     c.hin,     bengn;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;*    expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  -  bel,      del. 


antiptosis 

an-tl-pt5 -sis  (p  silent),*,  fin  Fr.  &  Port,  an- 
tiptose;  Gr.  antiptosis=  (1)  a  falling  against  (2)  (In 
Gram,  see  below) ;  antipipto=to  fall  against:  anti 
=  against,  and  pipto=tt>  fall.] 

Grammar.*  An  interchange  of  one  case  for  an- 
other. (Glossog.  Nov.,,  2d  eoT.) 

an-tl-pti  r-I-tan,  s.  &  a.  [Gr.  <z»f t'=again&t,  and 
£ng.  puritan.] 

A.  As  substantive:  Ono  opposed  to  the  Puritans 
or  to  Puritanism. 

"...  Dr.  Samuel  Parker,  famous  for  his  tergiversa- 
tion with  the  times,  now  an  antipuritan  in  the  extreme/' 
—  Warton:  Notes  to  JUitton's  Smaller  Poems,  p.  601. 

B.  As  adjective :  Opposed  to  Puritanism. 
"...    the  purification  of  our  lighter  literature  from 

that  foal  taint  which  had  been  contracted  during  the 
autipurttan  reaction." — itacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  xiv. 

an-tl-pyr-et  -Ic,  a.  As.  [Gr.  anft=against,  and 
Eng,  pyretic.  From  Gr.  pyretos=(l\  fiery  heat,  (2) 
fever;  pyr=fire.  In  Port,  antipyretico.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Deemed  of  use  against  fever. 

B.  As  substantive :  A  medicine  given  against  fever, 
an-tl-quar  -I-an,  a.  &  «.    [In  Sw.  antiquarie,  s. ; 

Dan.  antiquarist,  a.,  antiquarius,  s. ;  Ger.  antiquar> 
•s.    From  Lat.  antiquariua,  a.  &  s.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  antiquarians  or  to 
Antiquity ;  antique,  old. 

"The  belief  in  an  original  year  of  ten  months  was  prev- 
alent among  the  anti'itiarian  and  historical  writers  of 
Rome." — Lewis;  Astron.  of  the  Ancients,  ch.  i.,  %  9. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  An  antiquary. 

"Thus  Cincius  is  described  by  Livy  as  being  a  dili- 
gent antiquarian,  in  relation  to  events  prior  to  his  own 
•ge."— Lewis;  Early  Rom.  Hist.,  ch.  ii.,  §  8. 

2.  A  large  kind  of  drawing  paper, 
an-tl-quar  -I-an-ism,   s.     [Eng.  antiquarian; 

Buff.  -isni.J    Love  of  antiquities  or  of  antiquarian 
research. 

"  I  used  to  despise  him  for  his  anfto;uaj*fon/«ni."—  Wnr- 
frnrfon,  Letter  221. 

*an-tt-quar -I|m,  s.  [Eng.  antiquar(y);  -I«H.] 
The  same  as  ANTIQUAHIANISM  (q.  v.). 

".  .  .  a  question  above  antiquarfsm.1' — Browne:  //{/- 
triotaphia. 

an  -tl-quar-jf,  s.  &  a.  [In  Ger.  antiquar;  Fr. 
antiquaire;  Sp..  Port.  &  Ital.  antiquario;  from 
Lat.  antiquarius,  s.  &  a.] 

A.  j4«  subsfanf  ive : 

1.  Originally:    A  keeper  of  the  antiquarium  or 
cabinet  of  antiquities. 

2.  A  student  of  antiquity,  or  rather  of  the  relics, 
such  as  inscriptions,  old  buildings,  manuscripts, 
Ac.,  which  antiquity  has  left  behind. 

"With  sharpen'  d  sight  pale  antiquaries  pore, 
Th'  inscription  value,  but  the  rust  adore."— Pop*. 

B.  As  adjective :  Antique,  old. 

"Here's  Nestor, 

Instructed  by  the  antiquary  times; 
He  must,  he  is,  he  cannot  but  be  wise." 

Shakes^.:  Troilus  and  Cretisida,  ii.  3. 

tan  -tl-quate,  r.  t.  [In  Port,  antiquar.  From 
Lat.  antiquatus,  pa.  par.  of  antiquo  =  to  restore  a 
thing  to  its  former  condition.}  To  render  anything 
out  of  date,  and  therefore  presumably  less  valuable 
than  once  it  was.  To  render  obsolete.  When  a  law 
becomes  antiquated  it  is  rarely  put  in  force,  if 
indeed  it  is  not  swept  from  the  statute-book. 

"The  growth  of  Christianity  in  this  kingdom  might 
reasonably  introduce  new  laws,  and  antiqttate  or  abrogate 
some  old  ones,  that  seemed  less  consistent  with  the 
Christian  doctrines."— Hate. 

^1  The  verb  is  rarely  used  except  in  its  past  par- 
ticiple. 

an  -tl-qua-ted,  pa,  par.  &  o,    [AXTIQTJATE.] 
As  adjective ; 

1.  Out  of  date,  obsolete,  of  less  value  than  for- 
pnerly;  superseded,  abrogated. 

"Almighty  Lat  i  urn,  with  her  cities  crown'd, 
Shall  like  an  antiquated  fable  sound."— Addison. 

2.  Made  to  imitate  antiquity. 

"In  reading  a  style  judiciously  antiqttatnt,  one  find*  a 
pleasure  not  unlike  that  of  traveling  on  an  old  Roman 
iray." — Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  Postscript. 

•ftJ.  Old,  but  in  nowise  out  of  date. 

"  The  antfqnatftl  earth,  as  one  might  «ay." 

Wordsworth;  Sonnet  to  a  Friend  (1807). 

an-tl-qua-ted-neBS,  tan  -tl-quate-ness,  s. 
f Eng.  antit/tutttd.  -nt'Mt;  omUtnuue,  -natt.1  The 
Duality  or  state  of  being  out  of  date,  obsolete,  or 
superseded. 

** .  .  .  that  no  one  may  pretend  antlquateness  of  the 
•Id  Testament."—  Appendix  tu  Life  of  Mede,  xli. 

an-tl-qua -tion,  *.    [Lat.  antiquatio=t\\\  abro- 

.  gating,  an  annulling;  from  antiquo,  v.  t.J    The  act 

or  process  of  rendering  obsolete;  the  state  of  being 
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rendered  obsolete.    Spec.,  used  of  the  antiquation 

of  a  law,  which  is  properly  its  repeal  or  abrogation, 

but  is  sometimes  more  loosely  usod  for  the  refusal 

to  pass  it  when  it  appears  as  a  bill  for  discussion. 

"  You  bring  forth  now,  great  queen,  as  you  foresaw, 

An  antiquation  of  the  salique  law." 

Carttorigfit.-  Poem  to  the  Queen. 

"  Reason  is  a  law 

High  and  divine.  engrav*d  in  every  breast, 
Which  must  no  change  nor  antiquation  know." 

Beaumont:  Psyche,  xv.  164. 

"...  antiquation,  which  is  the  refusing  to  pass  a 
law."  —  Ency.  Loud. 

an  ti  que,  *an'-tlque,  a.  &  s.  [In  Ger.  antik,  a., 
tnitil'f,  s.  ;  Fr.  antique^  a.  &  s.  ;  Ital.  antico*  s.  From 
Lat.  antiquus—  former,  old,  ancient  ;  ante  =  before.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ancient,  old,  that  has  long  existed.    It  may  be 
used  (a)  in  the  geological  sense=of  an  age  measured 
bymuhons  of  years;  or  (6)  historically=prior  to 
the  birth  of  Christ  ;  or  (c)  mediaeval  ;  or  (d)  having 
been  long  in  existence  compared  with  others  of  its 
kind.    [ANCIENT,  ANTIQUITY.] 

"  .  .  .  a  rock  very  different  in  age  from  the  antique 
and  crystalline  gneiss  of  Scotland  and  Scandinavia."  — 
JtfurcAi'son.-  Siluria,  ch.  xiv. 

"The  seals  which  we  have  remaining  of  Julius  Caesar, 
which  we  know  to  be  antique,  have  the  star  of  Venus  over 
them  .  "  —  Dryden. 
"  Huge  convent  domes  with  pinnacles  and  towers 

Ana  antique  castles  seen  through  drizzling  showers." 
Wordsioorth:  Descriptive  Sketches. 

"Ye  distant  spires,  ye  antique  towers." 

Gray;   View  of  Eton. 

2.  Old-fashioned,  antiquated. 

"The  first,  if  I  remember,  is  a  sort  of  a  buff  waistcoat, 
made  antique  fashion,  .  .  .  "  —  Goldsmith;  The  Bee,  No.  ii. 

3.  Odd,  antic.    (See  ANTIC,  which  was  originally 
the  same  word  as  antique.) 

"  And  sooner  may  a  gulling  weather-spy, 
By  drawing  forth  neav'n's  scheme,  tell  certainly, 
What  fashion'd  hats,  or  ruffs,  or  suits,  next  year 
Our  giddy-  headed  antique  youth  will  wear." 

Donne. 

B.  As  substantive*  it   is  frequently   used  in  the 

Elural  ANTiQUE9=such  busts,  statues,  vases,  &c.,  as 
ave  come  down  from  classic  antiquity,  and  are 
prized  for  their  value  as  works  of  genius  and  art  no 
less  than  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  life  of  the 
Old  World. 


antisacerdotal 

n.  The  aiicieuts,  tho  people  who  lived  during  the 
times  mentioned  under  No.  2. 

"Wherefore  doth  vaine  antiquitie  so  vaunt, 
Her  ancient  monuments  of  mightie  peeres  ?  " 

Spenser:  Sonnet  on  Scanderbtg. 

B.  Plural:  Antiquities  signify  such  coins,  in- 
scriptions, statues,  weapons,  sepulchral  urns,  ruined 
edifices,  nay,  even  manuscripts,  as  have  come  down 
to  us  from  the  classical  and  other  nations  of  antiq- 
uity, or  from  the  early  period  of  our  own  country  V 
history.  They  are  valued  as  confirming,  checking. 
or  enlarging  the  information  given  by  historians,  or 
in  some  cases  as  laying  the  basis  for  reconstructing- 
the  most  outstanding  events  connected  with  nation* 
or  periods  regarding  which  ordinary  historlet 
silent. 

"So  of  histories  we  may  find  three  kinds:  Memorials. 
Perfect  Histories,  and  Antiquities;  for  memorials  are  his- 
tory unfinished,  or  the  first  or  rough  draughts  of  history: 
ana  antiquities  are  history  defaced,  or  some  remnants  of 
history  which  have  casually  escaped  the  shipwreck  of 
time." — Bacon:  Adv.  of  Learn.,  bk.  li. 

an-tl-rhce'-a,  «.  [Gr.  anti  =  against;  rheo  =  to 
flow.  Named  from  being  used  against  haemor- 
rhage.] A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Cinchonacefle  (Oinchonads).  The  species  are  found 
in  Mauritius  and  Bourbon.  The  root  and  bark  of 
the  A.  verticellata  are  believed  to  be  very  astrin- 
gent. 

an-tl-rheft-mat'-Ic  (h  silent),  a.  &s.  [Gr.  antr 
=against.  and  Eng.  rheumatic.} 

1.  As  adjective:  Deemed  of  use  against  rheuma- 
tism. 

2.  As  substantive :  A  medicine  given  against  rheu- 
matism. 

an-tI-rev-6-lu  -Mon-ar-y^,  a.  [Gr.  anti=against. 
and  Eng.  revolutionary.  In  Fr.  antirevolutionnaire.1t 
Opposed  to  political,  and  especially  to  sanguinary,, 
revolution. 

".  .  .  to  disgorge  their  ant ir evolutionary  pelf."— 
Burke:  Regicide  Peace. 

an-M-rev-6-ia  -tlon-Ist,  a.  [Gr.  an*i'=against. 
and  Eng.  revolutionary.]  One  opposed  to  revolution 
or  to  revolutionary  parties. 

"...  the  apartment  called  by  the  antirfvolutionittt, 
'the  plotting  parlor.'  " — Guthrie:  Eng. 

an-tlr-rhi'-num  (h  silent),  s.  [In  Sp.,  Port.  A 
Ital.  antirrino.  From  Lat.  antirrhinon,  a  plant, 
Lychnis  githago  (?) ;  Gr.  an<irr/u'non=snap-dragon  : 
anti  =  compared  with ;  r/u's,  genit.  rhinos  =  the? 
nose.  Nose-like.]  Snapdragon.  A  genus  of  planter 


"  Misshapen  monuments  and  maim'd  antiques.** 

Byron:  Eng.  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

tan-tl'que-ly4,  adv.  [Eng.  antique;  -ly.]  In  an 
antique  way  ;  after  the  fashion  of  antiquity. 

an  ti  que  ness,  s.  [Eng.  antique;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  antique. 

"We  may  discover  something  venerable  in  the  antique- 
ness  of  the  work."—  Addison. 

an-ti  ques,  s.pl.    [ANTIQUE.] 

an-tlq-ui-tar  -I-an  (ul=wl),  «.  [Eng.  antiq- 
uit(y}  ;  -artan.]  One  who  praises  bygone  days  ;  a 
medievalist.  (Milton:  Of  Kef  .  in  Eng.,  bk.  i.) 

an-tlq'-ui-tle§  (ui=wl),  s.  pi.    [  ANTIQUITY.] 

an-tlq  '-nl-tjf,  *an-tlq  -ui-tie  (ul=wl),«-  [Fr. 
antiquity  i  from  Lat.  antiquitas,  anf/gute#=  ancient.] 

A.  Singular: 

I.  The  state  of  having  existed  long  ago  ;  the  state 
of  being  ancient. 

1.  By  the  geological  standard:    Vast  and  uncer- 
t  ain  age. 

"...  inferiority  in  position  is  connected  with  the 
superior  antiquity  of  granite."  —  Lyell;  Manual  of  Geol., 
4th  ed.,  ch.  xxxiv. 

Antiquity  of  man  :  The  specific  term  applied  to  the 
hypothesis  now  generally  accepted  by  geologists 
and  other  scientific  investigators  as  correct,  that 
man  came  into  being  not  later  than  the  glacial 
period,  if  indeed  he  did  not  exist  in  pre-glacial 
times.  From  the  historic  point  of  view  this  makes 
him  very  ''antique,"  though  by  the  geological 
standard  the  date  of  his  birth  is  exceedingly 
modern.  (Lyell:  Antiquity  of  Man.) 

2.  By  the  historic  standard  : 

(«)  Ancient  times,  especially  those  from  the  ear- 
liest known  period  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 

"I  mention  Aristotle,  Polybius,  and  Cicero,  the  great- 
est philoHopher,  the  most  impartial  historian,  ami  the 
most  consummate  statesman  of  all  antiquity,"  —  Addison. 

(6)  Sometimes  the  word  in  this  sense  is  used 
much  more  vaguely. 

"From  a  period  of  immemorial  antiquity  it  had  been 
the  practice  of  every  English  government  to  contract 
debU."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

3.  By  the  standard  of  human  or  other  life  or  exist- 
ence.   Ludicrously:  Old  age. 

"Par.  Hadst  thou  not  the  privilege  of  antiquity  upon 
thee  -  ."—ShaJctap.:  All's  HVH  that  End*  Well,  ii.  3. 


Antirrhinum  Majus. 

L  Upper  portion  of  a  plant  of  Antirrhinum  majus  ("Snap- 
dragon).   2.  Corolla  cut  open,  showing  stamens. 
8.  Itipe  fruit. 

belonging  to  the  order  Scrophulariaceee.  or  Fig- 
worts.  The  A.  Orontium,  or  Lesser  Snapdragon, 
and  the  A.  majus,  orGreat  Snapdragon,  are  included 
in  this  genus. 

ftn-tl-rft'-XnOr,  v.  t.  [Gr.  an/t,nnd  Eng.  rumor. 7 
To  spread  a  report  contrary  to  one  generally  cur- 
rent. (Fuller:  Ch,  Hist.,  III.  viii.,  g  14.) 

an-tl-sab-ba-ta  r-I-an,  s.  [(Jr.  «nf/=againsf. 
and  Eng.  Sabbatarian.]  One  who  holds  that  tin- 
Jewish  Sabbath  was  part  of  the  ceremonial  rather 
than  of  the  moral  law,  and  that,  in  iN  essential 
character,  it  is  different  from  the  "  Lord's  Day  '  ot 
tin-  Now  Testament. 

"The    antijtabhutariann  hold  the  Sabbath  day,  or  that 
which  we  call  the  Lord's  day.  to  be  no  more  a  Sahbatti 
in  which  they  go  about  to  violate  all  religion:  fnrtukf 
away  the  Sabbath,  mid  farewell  religion." — /*«<//';  }l'-r>-<;-  • 
"H'-'ii'tn/,  p.  119. 

fin-tl-sa  -bi-an,  a.    [Or.  antt= against,  and  Em;-. 
.^•ifiitiii  (q.  v.).]     Opposed  to  Sabianisin,  that  i-.  t. 
the  worship  of  tho  heavenly  bodies,     t  f-'n}»  / -. 

&n-tl-8a$-3r-dO'-t&l,  a.  [Gr.  rt'(-V=against,  anfF 
Eng.  sacerdotal.]  Opposed  to  the  priestly  oHio-1  oi 
procedure. 

"The  charge  of  such  sacerdotal  craft  hath  often  beer* 
unjustly  laid  by  anti  sacerdotal  pride  or  resentment."  — 
Waterlandt  Ch.,  p.  68. 


fate,     fSt^     fare,     amidst,     what,     fill,     father;      vr$,     wfit,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    slr^     marine;    go,     pfit, 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     wSrk,     who,     B6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     fill;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  lew. 


antischolastic 
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antithetic 


aH-tI-SCh6-las -tic,  n.  [<ir.  "></i=against,  and 
Eng.  scholastic.]  Opposed  to  what  is  scholastic. 
i  >'.  7".  r  '(tli  ralge.) 

an  tl-sci -an§  (Eng.},  an-tl-sd'-I  (Lat.),  s.pl. 
[In  Fr.  antisciens;  Lat.  antiscii;  Gr.  antiskioi; 
«n<t=opposite,  and  efcia^a  shadow.]  [ANTOSCI.] 

<>cog.  c&  -rlsfrcm. :  Two  sots  of  people,  whose 
shadows  at  the  same  moment  fall  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. The  parties  south  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn 
are  always  antiscians  to  those  north  of  the  tropic 
of  Cancer,  and  vice  versa. 

an-tl-scor-bu  -tic,  *an-tl-scor-ba  -tick,  o.&s. 
[(jr.  anrt=against,  and  Eng.  scorbutic;  Ger.  anti- 
^uritutisch;  Fr.antiscorbutique;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital. 
antiscorbutico.] 

A.  As  adjective:   Deemed  of  use  against  scurry. 
(Gloesog.  Xov.,  2d  ed.) 

B.  As  substantive;   A   medicine   deemed  of  use 
against  scurry. 

an-tl-scor-ba  -tlc-al,  a.  [Eng.  antiscorbutic; 
-til.]  [ANTISCORBUTIC.] 

*an  -tl-scrlpt,  s.  [Gr.  an£i=against,  and  Lat. 
fcrtptum  =  something  written:  scribo  =  ...  to 
write.]  A  writing  directed  against  (any  person  or 
thing). 

"His  highness  read  the  charges,  and  admired  at  the 
virtiiency;  with  the  antiscrtpts  of  the  keeper,  which  were 
much  commended." — Hacket:  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams 
(1693),  p.  199. 

an-tl-scrip -tu-ral,  a.  [Gr.  anti=against,  and 
Eng.  scriptural.]  Opposed  to  Scripture. 

an-tl-scrlp'-tu-rlijm,  s.  [Gr.  ant*=against,  and 
Eng.  scripture ,'  -ism.]  Opposition  to  Scripture. 

"  Now  that  antiscriplurism  grows  so  rife,  and  spreads 
eo  fast  .  .  ." — Boyle  on  the  Style  of  the  H.  S,,  p.  146. 

an-tl- s  crip  -tn-r  1st,  ».  [Gr,  anti= against,  and 
Eng.  scripturist  (q.  v.).]  One  opposed  to  Scripture. 

"Not  now  to  mention  what  is  by  atheists  and  anfi- 
frrtpturists  alleged  to  overthrow  the  truth  and  authority 
of  the  Scripture." — Boyle. 

an  tl-scroph  ~u-lous,  a  &s.  [Gr.  «ntt= against, 
and  Eng.  scrophulous.  In  Fr  antiscrofuleux.] 

A.  As  adjective :  Deemed  of  use  against  scrofula. 

B.  As  substantive :    A    medicine   given   against 
scrofula. 

an-tl-sep'-tlc,  *an-tl-sep  -tick,  a.  &  «.  [In. 
Gor.  antiseptisch;  Fr.  ant  wept ique;  Port,  antisep- 
ticoj  Gr.anti= against,  and  scptox= put  rid,  decayed; 
*(>o=to  make  rotten  or  putrid.] 

A.  -4*  adjective:  Counteracting  the  tendency  to 
putrefaction. 

"  .  .  .  the  gastric  fluid  itself,  which,  according  to  all 
observers,  is  remarkably  antiseptic,  being  capable  of 
checking  the  further  progress  of  putrefaction  in  meat  in 
which  that  process  has  already  begun."— Todd  &  Bowman ; 
fhysiol.  Anat.,  vol.  ii.  (1856),  p.  202. 

B.  As  substantive :   A  substance  which  has  the 
effect  of  counteracting  the  tendency  to  putrefaction, 
(iarrod  makes  "  Disinfectants  and  Antiseptics  "  the 
MTond  order  of  his  "Division  III.   Chemical  agents 
used  for  other  than  their  medicinal  properties." 
Antiseptics  prevent  chemical  change  by  destroying 
the  activity  of  the  infectious  matter,  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  body  still  in  many  cases  remain- 
ing the  same;  while  disinfectants  decompose  and 
remove  the  infectious  matter  itself.    Antiseptics  are 
called  also  COLYTICS    (q.  v.).    Among  thorn  may 
bo  named  carbolic  acid,  alcohol,  sulphurous  acid, 
chloride  of  sodium  (common  salti,  corrosive  sub- 
limate, arsenic,  &c. 

an  tl-sep  '-tlc-al,  a  [Eng.  antiseptic;  -at.] 
Pertaining  to  an  antiseptic ;  counteracting  the 
tendency  to  putrefaction. 

an-tl-sla  -ver-y\  «.  A  *.   f<ir.  <r/jfi  =  against,  and 
Eng.  slavery.'] 
i.  As  adjective:  Opposed  toalaverr. 

'2.  As  substantive :  Antagonism  to  slavery. 

fin-tl-86  -$ial  t'cial  =  shal),  «.  [Gr.  anti= 
against,  and  Eng.  social.  In  Fr.  anttfociol.] 

1.  Opposed  to  mingling  in   society;  dispose.!  to 
solitude. 

2.  Opposed  to  the  principles  on  which  society  is 
founded, 

an  tl-spas  -Is,  8  [In  Port,  nntixpase;  Gr.  anti- 
tiptmitt=R  drawing  back  of  the  humors  of  the  body  : 
fintispav=to  draw  the  contrary  way :  antf —against, 
and  Rpaf)—\o  draw.] 

Med. :  The  revulsion  of  any  fluid  in  the  body  from 
one  part  to  another. 

an  tl  spas.-m6d -Ic,  *an-tl  spas,  mod -Ick,  a. 
A  K.  (From  (Jr  auf/=against.  and  Eng.  ttpa#mtnlir. 
In  Fr.  antispasmodiqut- ;  Port,  tutftfoomodioo, 
From  Gr.  antispctsmott—an  antispasmouic:  an1i  = 
back,  and  spasmo8=(l)  a  drawing,  (',*)  a  convul- 
sion; spao= to  draw.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Deemed  of  u^e  against  spasms 
or  convulsions. 


B.  -4s  substantive :  A  medicine  designed  to  counter- 
act or  allay  spasms.  Garrod  makes  antispasmodics 
the  first  order  of  his  Sub-class  '3.  They  are  of  two 
kinds:  (1)  Direct  Antispasmodics,  or  Spinal  Tonics, 
of  which  the  chief  arc  assafoetida,  valerian,  musk, 
castor,  various  oils;  camphor,  <fcc. ;  (2)  Indirect  Anti- 
spasmodics,  as  conium,  bromide  of  potassium,  salts 
of  silver,  hydrocyauic  acid,  belladonna,  stramo- 
nium, henbane,  opium,  chloroform,  &c.  (Garrod: 
Materia  Medica.) 

an  -tl-spast,  an-tl  spas  -tus,  s.  [Lat.  anti- 
spastus;  Gr.  antispastos—an  antispast;  from  anti- 
spao=to  draw  the  contrary  way :  anti  and  spao=to 
draw.] 

Prosody:  A  foot  consisting  of  four  syllables,  the 
first  and  fourth  short,  and  the  second  and  third 
long :  as  me  |  dul  \  Id  \  sue. 

an-tl-spas  -tic,  *an-tl-spas  -tick,  a.  &  s.  [From 
Gr.  rtnfi=against.  and  Eng.  spastic  (q.  v.) ;  or  from 
Gr.  antispastos—dTa-wu  in  contrary  directions.] 

A.  As  adjective: 
*I.  Medicine: 

1.  Pertaining  to  antispasis;  believed  to  cause  a 
revulsion  of  fluids  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  the 
other. 

2.  Antispasmodic. 

II.  Prosody:  Pertaining  to  an  antispast. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  medicine  believed  to  cause  a  revulsion  of 
fluids  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  the  other.  (Glos- 
sog.  Nova.) 

2.  Antispasmodic. 

an-tl-sple-ngt-Ic,  *an-tl-sple-n6t -Ick,  a.&s. 
[Gr.  anti=against,  and  Eng.  splenetic.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Deemed  of  use  against  diseases 
of  the  spleen. 

B.  A  s  substantive:  A  medicine  given  against  dis- 
eases of  the  spleen.  ' 

"  Antieplenetics  open  the  obstructions  of  the  spleen." 

— Floyer. 

an-tls  -ta-sls,  s.  [In  Ger.  antistase;  Gr.  anti- 
#fo#&= standing  against,  opposition :  an<t=against, 
and  sta$i&=(\)  a  placing,  (2)  a  standing;  hixtcmi= 
to  make  to  stand.] 

Rhetoric:  A  defense  of  any  action  on  the  ground 
that  what  was  done  was  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

an-tls-te§  (plural  an-tls -tl-tes.),  *.  [Lat.] 
(1)  A  president  of  any  kind;  (2)  a  high-priest. 

"He  tells  what  the  Christians  had  wont  to  do  in  their 
several  congregations,  to  read  and  expound,  to  pray  and 
administer,  all  which  he  says  the  proestos,  or  antiaten, 
did."— Milton:  Of  Prel.  Episcopacy. 

"Unless  they  had  as  many  antistites  as  presbyters."— 
Ibid. 

an-tla  -tr6-phe,  an-tls  -tro-phyS  s.  [In  Ger.  & 
Fr.antistrophe;  PoTt.anti8trophe,antistrope.  From 
Gr.  antistrophe  =  a  turning  about ;  antistrepho  =  to 
turn  to  the  opposite  side:  anti  =  opposite  to,  and 
8trepho=to  twist,  to  turn.] 

I.  Ancient  Choruses  and  Dances: 

1.  The  returning  of  the  chorus,  exactly  answering 
to  a  previous  strophe,  except  that  now  they  moved 
from  left  to  right,  instead  of  from  right  to  left. 

2.  The  lines  of  the  poem  or  choral  song  sung  dur- 
ing this  movement. 

"It  was  customary,  on  some  occasions,  to  dance  round 
the  altars,  whilst  they  sung  the  sacred  hymns,  which  con- 
sisted of  three  stanzas  or  parts  ;  the  first  of  which,  called 
strophe,  was  sung  in  turning  from  east  to  west .  the 
other,  named  antistrophe,  in  returning  from  west  to 
east ;  then  they  stood  before  the  altar  and  sung  the  epndr, 
which  was  the  last  part  of  the  song."— Putter:  Anti<j,  »f 
Greecf,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  4. 

II.  Rhetoric:  The  figure  of  retortion. 

III.  Logic:  Aristotle's  designation  for  the  conver- 
sion or  transposition  of  the  terms  of  a  proposition. 

IV.  Grammar:  An  inverted  construction. 

V.  Relation  of  one  thing  to  another. 

"  The  latter  branch  touching  impression,  hath  not  been 
collected  into  art,  but  hath  been  handled  dispersedly;  and 
it  hath  the  same  relation  or  (HttMropht  that  the  former 
hath. "—Bacon;  Adv.  of  Learn.,  bk.  ii. 

an-tl-str5plx'-lc,  «•  [Eng.  antintroplir  ;•<('.]  Per- 
taining to  an  antistrophe. 

an-tls'-tr6'-pll8n,  s.  [Gr.  antisfrophos  =  turned 
opposite  ways,  set  over  against,  and  hence  correla- 
tive.] 

"That  he  may  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  child,  and  yet  to 
meddle  with  edged  tools,  I  turned  his  <i)>tt!<tr»f>h<iii  <i|«m 
hi«  own  head."  -  Miltn,t:  .!/»./.  t<>r  sim-ctymuint*. 

an-ti-Stru.  mat  -1C,  a.  &  «.  [Gr.  <rnff=again.st, 
and  Lat.  struma=a  scrofulous  tumor;  struma.J 

A.  As  adject  ire  :  Counteracting  or  mitigating  the 
strumous,  that  is,  the  scrofulous  constitution. 


B.  As  substantive:  A  medicine  believed  to  have> 
some  effect  in  counteracting  or  mitigating  the> 
strumous  constitution. 

"I  prescribed  him  a  distilled  milk,  with  aiitintfinnnt- 
ics,  and  purged  him."—  Wiseman. 

an-tl-strtl'-mous,  «.  [ANTISTRCMATIC.]  The 
same  as  ANTISTEUMATIO  (q.  v.). 

an-tl  sfpb-l-llt'-lc,  a.  [Gr.  an(/=against.  and 
Eng.  syphilitic.  In  Fr.  antisi/philitique^]  Believed 
tw  bo  of  use  against  syphilis.  (Cattle:  Lejcifn,, 
Pharm.) 

In-tl-tac'-tse,  An-tl-tac  -te§,  s.  pi.  [Latinized 
from  Gr.  antitasso=(l)  to  range  in  battle,  (2)  to- 
counteract,  to  resist:  anf/=against,  and  tasso=t<» 
arrange.] 

Church  Hist.:  A  Gnostic  sect  who  maintained 
that  not  God  but  a  creature  had  created  evil. 

an -tl- tar- tar  -Ic,  «.  [Gr.  anti— against,  and 
Eug.  tartaric.]  Opposed  to  TAETARIC  (q.  v.). 

antitartaric  acid.  An  acid  differing  from  tar- 
taric  acid  in  this  remarkable  respect,  that  wherea- 
the  latter  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  tint- 
Tight,  this  does  it  to  the  left.  If  the  two  be  mixed 
together  they  lose  all  influence  on  polarized  light. 

an-tl-the  -I§m,  «.  [Gr.  ant£=against,  and  Eng. 
theism.  Or  from  antitheos,  a.,  in  the  sense  of  op- 
posed to  God ;  for  in  Homer  it  means  god-like,  equal 
to  the  gods.]  Opposition  to  God  or  to  belief  in  His 
existence. 

an-tl-the  -1st,  s.  [Gr.  an<i'=against,  and  Eng. 
theisf.]  _  One  who  opposes  the  belief  in  a  God.  The- 
antitheist  is  a  more  decided  opponent  of  theism, 
than  the  atheist. 

an-tl-the-Iflt '-Ic-al.  a.  [Gr,  an**  =  against,  and 
Eng.  theistical.  Or  Eng.  antitheist;  -ical.\  Op- 
posed to  theism ;  antagonistic  to  the  belief  in  God. 

an-tl-the-Ist'-Ic-al-ljf ,  adv.  [Eng.  antitheist- 
icat ;  -ly. J  After  the  manner  of  an  antitheist ;  witk 
vigorous  opposition  to  faith  in  God. 

an-tlth  -en-ar,  «•  [Gr.  anf7=against,  and  thenai- 
—  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  sole  of  the  foot.] 

.^fiaf. :  One  of  the  muscles  which  extend  thfr 
thumb. 

an-tltH'-S-sIs  (pi.  an-tlth'-S-sfif),  s.  [In  Sw. 
antithes;  Dan.  &  Ger.  antithese;  Fr.  antithese; 
Sp.  onncarfe,  antiteto;  Port,  antithese,  antitht'ttin; 
ItaLantitesi;  Gr.  an£i<ftesw=opposition,  from  anti- 
tithemi—to  set  against,  oppose:  anii=against,  and 
tithemi=to  set  or  place.] 

Rhet.:  Sharp  opposition  or  contrast  between 
word  and  word,  clause  and  clause,  sentence  am* 
sentence,  or  sentiment  and  sentiment,  specially 
designed  to  impress  the  listener  or  reader. 

If  Macaulay's  writings  are  full  of  antitheses,  of 
which  the  following  may  serve  as  examples:  as,  "He- 
had  covertly  shot  at  Cromwell,  he  now  openly  ahnetf 
at  the  Queen."  (Htet.  Eng.,  ch.  v.)  ^*  But  fc/o«wf 
alone  did  not  satisfy  Jeffreys;  he  filled  his  coffer- 
by  the  sale  of  pardons."  (Ibid.,  ch.  xvii.) 

"Ant (thesis  or  opposition."—  Coleridge.-  Aidstolieflecti-,,, 
(1839),  \>.  12*1. 

"...    the  habitual  antithesis  of  prose  and  poetry. 
fact    and    fiction."  —  Herbert   Spencer,    2d    e«l.,    vol.    ii 
p.  532,  S  491. 

"  Athene,  the  mau-goddesa,  born  from  the  head  of  Zeu*. 
without  a  mother,  and  without  feminine  sympathies,  i-. 
the  antithesis  partly  of  AphroditeV'—  Orote:  1IM.  ot 
Greece  (1846),  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i.,  p.  74. 

TT  The  plural  is  still  in  the  Greek  form  antitheses, 
"  I  see  a  chief  who  leadu  my  chosen  aons, 
All  arm'd  with  points,  antittivse*,  and  pane." 

Pope. 

*an-tl  thSt ,  s.  [ANTITHETOX  1  An  opposite- 
statement  or  position. 

an-tlth'-e-ta,  s.  pi.  The  plural  of  AXTITHETON 
(q.  v.). 

an-tl-thSt  -Ic.  an-tl-tUet  -Ic-al,  a.   [In  Fr. 
tithftique;  Sp.  antitetico.    From  Gr.  antithetikon.l 

A.  Ordinary  Ltinriuafje:  Pertaining  to  ormarkfil 
by  the  presence  of  an  antithesis. 

"The  antithetical  group  of  cases." — Herbert  Fpencer. 
J'whnlitytt,  2d  ed.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  55,  §  293. 

B.  Technically: 

*Old  Chctu.  Antithetic  nr  polar  formulce  arfr 
formulae  written  on  two  lines  instead  of  one.  1m 
tho  upper  line  are  placed  all  the  negative  constitu- 
ent-, ami  in  the  lower  the  positive.  This  method 
of  notation  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Graham.  In  this 

O 
system  potash  has  tho  formula  —  instead  of  K.  O; 

K 

O3 

sulphuric  acid  —  insteailof  SO3.    There  is  no  anal- 

S 

offy  to  an  algebraic  fraction.  It  does  not  mean 
that  O,  formerly  multiplied  by  K,  is  now  ilivideil 
atul  tlio  algebraist  xiuacquainted  with  chemistn 
must  be  oil  his  guard  against  giving  the  appari-iit 
fractions  this  meaning.  The  formulae  now  givetk 
arc  altered  in  the  new  notation. 


btfU,    btfy;     p6ut,    J<Swl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a$;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-tian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -slon  =  zhfcn.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     «S:c.  =  bel,      del. 
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Sn-tl-thet -Ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  antithetical; 
-ly.\  In  an  antithetical  manner;  with  sharp  con- 
trasts. 

"Antithetically  opposed  divisions." — Herbert  Spencer: 
Psychology,  2d  ed.,  voJ.  ii.,  p.  311,  %  387. 

an-tlth'-e-t8n,  s.  [Lat.  &  Gr.  antitheton.]  An 
•antithesis. 

In  the  plural:  Antithota;  in  the  Instructions  for 
Oratory  (1661)  erroneously  made  antithetas.  Theses 
arguedior  and  against. 

"  Antitheta  are  theses  argued  pro  et  contra." — Bacon: 
Adv.  of  Learn.,  bk.  ii. 

an-tlt  -ra-giis,  s.  [Gr.  an<i=opposite  to,  and 
Lat.  traf/us,  Gr.  tragos.)  [TfiAGUs.]  A  portion  of 
the  external  ear  opposite  the  tragus  and  beneath 
the  cocha. 

"Opposite  this  [the  tragus],  behind  and  below  the 
concha,  is  the  antitrayus.  — Todd  dt  Bowman:  Physiol. 
Annt,t  vol.  ii.,  p.  66. 

an-tl-trln-I-ta  r-I-an,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  anti,  trin- 
ity; suffix  -arian.  In  Ger.  antitrinitari^ch,  a.; 
fintitrinitarier,  s. ;  Port,  antitrinitario.] 

1.  As  adjective:  Opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity. 

2.  As  substantive :  One  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity. 

"The  antitrinitarians  have  renewed  Arius'  old 
heresy;  and  they  are  called  Antitrinititridttx,  because 
they  blaspheme  and  violate  the  Holy  Trinity."—  Pagit: 
Heresiography,  p.  116. 

an-tl-trln-I-ta'r-I-an-Ifm,  s.  [Gr.  anti  = 
against,  and  Eng.  trinitariani$m.~\  The  creed  of 
-which  the  chief  feature  is  a  denial  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity. 

an-tlt -r&-pal,  an-tlt  -r6-pofis,  a.  [Gr.  anti  = 
-opposite  to,  and  tropoa=a  turn,  direction;  trepo= 
to  turn.] 

Bot.:  A  term  applied  to  an  embryo  which  is  in- 
verted so  as  to  have  the  radicle  at  the  extremity  of 
the  seed  most  remote  from  the  hilum.  The  sacs  of 
the  ovule  are  in  no  degree  inverted,  but  have  their 
common  point  of  origin  at  the  hilum,  the  raphe  and 
chalaza  being  necessarily  invisible. 

an-tl-typ  -al,  a.  [Eng.  antityp(e);  -al.]  Of  the 
nature  of  an  antitype  (q.  v.). 

an  -tl-type,  s.  [In  Sp.  antitipo;  Gr.  antitypos= 
(1)  repelled  by  a  hard  body;  echoed,  echoing ;  (2) 
corresponding  as  the  stamp  to  the  die:  anti— oppo- 
site to,  and  typos=(l)  a  blow,  (2)  that  which  is 
produced  by  a  blow;  typoo=to  impress,  to  stamp; 
iypto=to  strike.] 

1.  Gen.:   That  which  corresponds   to  something 
vise,  as  a  stamp  does  to  the  die  by  which  it  was 
struck  off. 

" .  .  .  and  the  observant  friars,  with  their  chain 
j?e  roles  and  shirts  of  hair,  were  the  antitypes  of  Parsons 
-and  Campion." — Froa.de:  Hist.  Eng.  vol.,  ii.,  p.  173. 

2.  TheoL:    He  or  that  which  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment corresponded  exactly  to  the  types  of  the  Old — 
namely,  Christ  or  His  atoning  death. 

"  He  brought  forth  bread  and  wine,  and  was  the  priest 
•of  the  most  nigh  God;  imitating  the  antitype  or  the  sub- 
stance, Christ  Himself." — Taylor. 

:i.  Among  the  ancient  Greek  fathers,  and  in  the 
Greek  liturgy:  A  term  applied  to  the  symbols  of 
bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament. 

an-tl-1#p  -Ic-al,  «.  [Gr.  an*i"=  against,  and 
ti/ftical;  or  Eng.  antitype,  and  -teal,]  Pertaining 
to  an  antitype. 

an-tl-tf  p -ic-al-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  antitypical;  -/y.] 
In  an  antitypical  way ;  by  antitype. 

an-tl-ty -poiis,  a.  [Eng.  antitype ;  -otw.]  The 
-;um>  as  ANTITYPICAL  (q.  v.). 

an-tl-vac-Cln-a  -tion,  s.  [Gr.anh'=against,and 
Eng.  vaccination.]  Opposition  to  vaccination. 

an-tl-vac-9ln-a  -tion-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  antivacd- 
nation;  -ist.] 

1.  One  opposed  to  vaccination,  as  believing  it  to 
be  injurious  to  the  human  frame. 

".  .  .to  describe  antiwiccinationistn  as  a  'school '  is 
to  push  satire  to  the  verge  of  cruelty."— Times,  Nov.  13, 1876. 

2.  One  who,  though  deeming  vaccination  bene- 
ficial, is  yet  opposed  to  the  law  which  renders  it 
compulsory,  as  oelieving  that  such  an  enactment  is 
inconsistent  with  proper  civil  liberty. 

an-tl-va-rl  -&1-OUS.  a.  [Gr.  a»/*=against.  and 
Eng.  varioloutt,  from  Media>v.  Lat.  variola  —  small- 
pox.] Thought  to  be  protective  against  smallpox. 

an-tl-ven-e  r-e-al,  a.  [Gr.  an.//=against,  ami 
Eng.  venereal.  In  Ger.  antwenerisch;  Fr.  anti- 
ricn;  Port.  *fc  Ital.  antn-rni'reo,]  Believed  to 
counteract  or  resist  venereal  poison. 

".  .  .  you  will  scarce  cure  your  pntient  without 
•eihibiting  aniivenereal  remedies."—  Wisfinmt. 

ant  -jar,  s.  [From  antiar  or  tintsrhar,  its  Javan- 
ite  name.]  A  poison  made  from  the  upas  tree  of 
-Java,  Aniiaris  toxicaria.  [.\NTIAEIS.] 

ant  -ler,  «.    [Fr.  andouiUer=a  brow-antlor.] 

1.  Properly  the  first  branch,  but  now  uso<l  for  any 
ramification  of  the  horns  on  the  head  of  a  stag  or 
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similar  animal.  The  lowest  furcation,  that  nearest 
the  head,  is  called  the  brow-antler;  and  the  branch 
next  above  it,  the  bes-antler. 

".  .  .  huge  stags  with  sixteen  antlers."— Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

"  Richardson  figures  a  pair  of  antlers  of  the  wild  rein- 
deer with  twenty-nine  points."—  Darwin:  Descent  <-f  Man, 
pt.  ii.,  ch.  jcvii. 

"  Grown  old  they  grow  less  branched,  and  first  lose 
their  brow-antlers,  or  lowest  furcations  next  to  the 
head . ' ' — Browne. 

2.  A  moth,  the  Charceas  or  Cerapteryx  gram  in  is.  It 
is  of  the  family  Noctuidee.  It  is  of  a  brown  color 
with  a  white 
line  on  the  up- 
per wings,  and 
a  row  of  black 
marks  at  the 
apex  of  each. 
The  caterpil- 
lar, which  is 
brown  with 
yellowstreaks, 
feeds  on  grass.  Antler  Moth. 

ant  lered,  a.  [ Eng.  a titler ;  -ed. ]  Furn ished 
with  antlers. 


"The  antler'd  monarch  of  the  waste, 
Sprung  from  his  heathery  couch  in  haste." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  2. 

ant  -11-a,  s,  [Lat.  antlia=a  machine  for  draw- 
ingwater;  a  pump;  Gr.  antlia=(l)  the  hold  of  a 
ship,  (2)  bilge-water.  J 

Entom.:  The  spiral  proboscis  of  the  Lepidopter- 
ous  order  of  insects.  It  "  is  formed  by  the  elongated 
slender  maxillae,  still  characterized  by  the  minute 
palpi  at  their  base.  The  inner  margins  of  the 
in  ;i  \  i  I  hi-  are  concave,  and  the  edges  of  the  channels 
are  in  close  contact,  or  are  confluent  so  as  to  form 
a  canal  along  which  the  juices  of  the  flowers  can 
be  pumped  up  into  the  mouth.  The  large  labial 
palpi  defend  the  antlia  when  it  is  retracted  and 
coiled  up."  (Owen:  Comp.  Anat.  Invert.  Animals.) 

Antlia,  s.    [See  preceding.] 

Astron. :  An  abbreviation  for  Antlia  Pneumatica 
(the  Air-pump),  one  of  the  Southern  constellations 
introduced  by  Lacaille. 

ant  H-a'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  =  furnished  with  a 
sucker-like  a  pump.]  The  name  given  by  Fabricius 
to  the  Dipterous  order  of  insects;  but  as  antlia  is 
now  confined  to  the  spiral  sucker  of  the  Lepidoptera, 
Antliata,  as  a  synonym  for  Diptera,  would  be  mis- 
leading. 

ant-ling,  s.  [Eng.  ant;  dimin.  suff.  -ling.]  A 
young  ant.  (McCook :  Agric.  Ant  of  Texas,  p.  20.) 

ant-ce  -cl  (Lat.),  ant-ce  -9l-an§,  antne  -gl-ans, 
(Eng.),  s.  pi.  [Gr.  plur.  of  art?o/fcos=living  in  an 
opposite  latitude ;  anfi=opposite  to,  and  oikeo=to 
inhabit,  from  oikos=a.  house.]  Persons  living  in 
the  same  latitude  north  and  south  of  the  equator, 
as  well  as  in  the  same  longitude.  The  identity  of 
longitude  makes  them  have  exactly  the  same  hours, 
but  the  difference  of  N.  and  S.  in  the  latitude  causes 
the  seasons  of  the  one  to  be  opposite  to  those  of  the 
other,  and  the  length  of  any  day  in  the  one  to  be 
exactly  equal  to  the  same  night  of  the  other.  [Ax- 

TISCIANS.j 

ant-8n-o-ma'-§I-a  (Lat.),  ant-on-5-ma  -§jf 
(Eng.) ,  s.  [Ger.  antonomasie ;  Fr.  antonomase ; 
Lat.  antonomasia ;  Gr.  antonomasia— (I)  a  differ- 
ent name;  (2)  see  def. ;  antonomazo—^o  name  in- 
stead; an?i  =  instead  of,  and  onomazd—to  name; 
onoma=name.]  The  designating  of  a  person  not 
by  his  actual  surname,  but  by  his  office,  rank,  dig- 
nity, or  even  by  his  trade,  his  country,  &c. ;  as,  His 
Honor,  the  Honorable  so  and  so,  Member  of  Con- 
gress, the  learned  counsel,  the  great  commander, 
the  shameless  mendicant,  *'  a  Daniel  come  to  judg- 
ment." 

ant-5n-o-mas  -tlc-al-lf ,  adv.  [From  Lat.,  Gr., 
&  Eng.  antonomasia  (q.  v.).J  In  a  way  to  involve 
the  rhetorical  figure  antonomasia. 

an  -tb-njfan,  «.  [Gr.  anti  —  against,  opposite  : 
onoma=a  name,  a  word.]  A  word  expressing  the 
reverse  of  any  other  word;  the  opposite  to  a  syno- 
nym: thus  bad  is  an  antonym  of  good. 

"  Antonyms  and  synonyms." -Title  of  book  by  C.  J.  Smith. 
(1870.) 

Ant  6  sl-an -drl-an,  *.  [Gr.  a»//=against.  and 
Osiander.]  One  of  a  religious  party  opposed  to 
Andrew  Osiander,  a  theological  professor  at  Konigs- 
borg  from  1548,  who  called  that  redemption  which 
Luther  regarded  as  justification  and  that  justifica- 
tion which  t lie  great  German  reformer  dcnmmina too! 
sanctitication.  The  Antosiandriaiis  were  strongly 
Lutheran. 

ant  6  zone,  s.  &  a.  [Gr. mif/=against :  and  Eng., 
&c.,  ozone  (q  v.).] 

1.  A  a  substantive:  In  the  opinion  of  Schdnbein,  a 
permanently  positive  variety  of  oxygen,  opposed  to 
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ozono,  which  he  holds  to  be  a  permanently  negative 
one.  Inactive  oxygen  he  considers  to  be  a  produce 
of  the  union  of  the  two.  Meissner  agrees  with  him. 
and  states  that  ordinary  oxygen  is  resolved  by  elec- 
trication  into  ozone  and  antozone ;  the  former  is  ab- 
sorbed by  iodide  of  potassium,  pyrogallic  acid,  &c., 
while  the  latter  remains  unabsorbed.  Antozone  has 
been  found  by  Engler  and  Nasse  to  be  nothing  but 
hydrogen  peroxide,  H^O->.  (Watts:  Chem.t  Suppl. 

"The  dark  violet-blue  fluor  of  Wolsendorf,  Bavaria,  af- 
forded Schrotter  0'02  per  cent,  of  ozone,  which  Schonbein 
.  .  .  showed  to  be  antozone."— Dana.-  Min.,  5th  ed., 
p.  124. 

2.  As  adjective:    Pertaining  to  antozone,  «.  (q.  v.) 
"  Its  strong  antozone  odor  [that  of  Antozonite]  is  said 
often  to  produce  headache  and  vomiting  in  the  miners." 
—  Dana;  Min.,  5th  ed.,  p.  12*. 

ant-0-zo  n-Ite,  «.  [Eng.  &c.,  antozone  (q.v.),  and 
suff.  -tte/l  A  mineral,  a  variety  of  Fluorite  or 
Fluor.  Dana  divides  Fluor  into  (1)  Ordinary :  <:^ 
Antozonite  of  SchOnbein.  The  latter  is  a  dark 
violet-blue  mineral,  found  at  Wolsendorf,  in  Bava- 
ria. [ANTOZONE.] 

*an'-tre,  s.  [Fr.  antre;  Lat.  anfrum=a  cave.]  A 
cave,  a  cavern,  a  den. 

"  With  alt  my  travel's  history, 
Wherein  of  antres  vast,  and  deserts  idle, 
It  was  my  bent  to  speak."— Shakeitp.;  Othello,  i.  3. 

an  -trlm-o-;lite,  s.  [Named  from  Antrim,  in  Ire- 
land, where  it  is  found;  suffix  -i7e=Gr.  lithos—a 
stone.]  A  variety  of  Mesolite.  Its  hardness  is 
3-5^4;  itssp.gr.,  2-096. 

an  -trum,  s.    [Lat.=a  cave.] 

1.  Anat. :  A  term  used  for  several  parts  of  the 
body  vhich   have  a  cave-like  appearance.    Thus 
antrum  pylori  is  the  great  concavity  of  the  stomach 
approaching-  the  pylorus;    antrum  bucdnosum   is 
the  cochlea  of  the  ear,  and  antrum  gence  is  the 
maxillary  sinus. 

2.  Bot. :  A  name  given  by  Msench  to  the  kind  of 
fruit  called  by  Lindley  Pomuni,  an  apple  or  pome. 

A'-nu,  s,    [Assyrian.] 

Assyrian  Myth. :  The  first  great  deity  of  the  upper 
Triad:  ^ii«=HeaTen  ;  Elu  or  £c/  =  Earth  ;  and  Hea 
=Hades.  The  Accadians  regarded  him  as  the  spirit 
or  fetish  of  heaven  ^  while  the  Assyrians  elevated 
him  to  the  high  position  of  the  Greek  Zous  or  the 
Latin  Jupiter.  (Boscairen:  quoted  in  Mr.  W,  R. 
Cooper's  Archaic  Diet.,  1876.) 

A-na-Ws,  s.    [Old  Coptic  (t).] 

1.  An  Egyptian  god  represented  with  the  head  of 
a  dog,  or  rather  of  a  jackal.    Mr.  Cooper  describes 
him  as  the  chief  deity  presiding  over  the  mummied 
or  other  dead. 

"The  brutish  gods  of  Nile  as  fast, 
Isis,  and  Orus.  and  the  dog  Anubis  haste." 

Milton  :  Ode*,  i. 

2.  Zoo?.    Anubis  zerda,  the  Sabora  of  the  Arabs, 
and  the  Megalotis  fame  lie  us  of    naturalists,  is   a 
feunec  found  in  Kordof an,  and  believed  by  Profes- 
sor Kroetschmer  to  be  the  animal  taken  for  a  jackal 
on  Egyptian  temples    and    on    the  catacombs   of 
Thebes,     ( Jar dine :    Naturalist's  Library,   vol.  iv. 
(Dogs),  p.  235.) 

a'-nfis,  s.    [Fr.  anus;  Lat.,  m.]    The  fundament. 

a-nu  s-wa-ra,  a-na's-w&r,  s.    [Sanscrit.] 

Philol. :  A  nasal  sound  given  to  certain  letters  in 
the  Indian  lan^naces. 

"Secondly,  this  annsicara  is  in  most  languages  pro- 
nounced as  a  distinct  .  .  .  nose  intonation. "—Beames: 
Compfir.  Gram,  of  the  Aryan  Lang,  of  India,  vol.  i.  (1872), 
p.  296. 

an  -vll,  *and  -vile,  *an  -vlld,  *an  -vllt,  R.  [A.  s. 
anfilt,  (Kiifiit,  In  Dan.  ambolt ;  Dut.  aanbeeld^  from. 
aan=to,  at,  in,  upon;  and  beeld=imagct  statue, 
figure.  On  this  etymology  an  anvil  is  that  on  which 
things  are  built  or  fashioned.  So  in  Latin,  incus  is 


from  iucudo=to  forge  with  a  hammer,  to  fabricate; 
•in  =  upon,  and  cudtt  =  to  strike,  boat,  }>oiind,  or 
knock.  An  anvil,  then,  is  that  on  which  anything  is 
fabricated  by  being  struck.] 

1.  A  mass  of  iron  or  other  material,  smooth  above, 
on  which  a  smith  hammers  into  the  required  form 
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the  metal  which  ho  has  previously  softened  by  heat- 
ing it  in  a  furnace, 

"So  dreadfully  he  did  the  andvile  beat. 
That  seem'd  to  dust  he  shortly  would  it  drive." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  v.  37. 

2.  Anything  on  which  blows  are  laid. 

"  Here  I  clip 

The  anril  of  my  sword,  and  do  contest 
Hotly  and  nobly."— Shakesp.:  Coriol.,  iv.  5. 

To  be  on  the  anvil,  means  to  bo  contemplated,  to 
bo  in  process-  of  preparation,  to  bo  in  process  of 
being  hammered  into  presentable  shape  by  public 
discussion  or  private  conference.  (It  is  used 
especially  of  measures  sought  to  be  carried  into 
law.) 

"Several  members  of  our  house,  knowing  what  was 
upon  the  anvil,  went  to  the  clergy  and  desired  their 
judgment. ' '  — Sicfft. 

an  -vll,  r.  t.  [From  tho  substantive.]  To  fashion 
on  an  anvil. 

*1  Used  chiefly  in  the  pa.  par.  (q.  v.). 
an  -vllled,  pa.  par.    Fashioned  on  an  anvil. 

"...    with  all  care  put  on 
The  surest  armor  ttnvil'd  in  the  shop 
Of  passive  fortitude." 
Beaumont  rf~  Fletcher:  Lover's  Progress,  iv.  1. 

an^-l'-e-ty",  s.  [In  Fr.  anxietf ;  Port,  anxiedade; 
Ital.  ansieta;  Lat.  anxietas,  from  anxius.} 
[ANXIOUS.] 

1.  Ord.   Lang.:      Trouble,    solicitude,  or  mental 
distress,  on  discerning  the  seeming  approach  of  a 
future  event  which  it  is  believed  will,  on  its  arrival, 
inflict  on  one  loss,  injury,  or  sorrow,  and  which  one 
fails  clearly  to  see  any  practicable  means  of  avert- 
ing. 

"  Another  week  of  anxiety  and  agitation  passed  away." 
—Macaulay:  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Med.:    Lowness  of  spirits,  restlessness,  with 
uneasiness  of  the  stomach. 

"In  anxieties  which  attend  fevers,  when  the  cold  fit  is 
over,  a  warmer  regimen  may  be  allowed;  and  because 
anxieties  often  happen  by  spasms  from  wind,  spices  are 
useful." — Arbitthnot. 

anxious  (ank-shus).  *ang-us-sus,  adj.  [In 
Fr.  anxieux;  Sp.  .&  Ital.  ansioso;  Port.  ortXJoeo,' 
Lat.  anxius,  from  ango  =  to  press  tightly,  to 
Strangle.]  .[ANGER.] 

1.  Very  much  troubled  or  solicitous  about  some 
future  event  of  a  nature  likely  to  be  painful  to  one, 
and  which  one  knows  no  means  of  averting. 
"  Whaune  thu  lest  him  the  cupe  iseo 
Wei  anaussus  he  wile  beo." 

Floriz  and  Blaunchejtttr  (ed.  lJumby),  365-6. 
"  Our  days  are  number' d,  let  us  sptire 
Our  anxious  hearts  a  needless  care." 

Cowper:  Guion's  Love  of  God. 

'2.  Inspiring  anxiety;  such  as  cannot  be  contem- 
plated without  some  measure  of  doubt  and  fear. 
"  An  anxious  duty  !  which  the  lofty  site, 
Far  from  all  public  road  or  beaten  way    .    .    ." 
Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 
"  And,  reading  here  his  sentence,  how  replete 
With  anxious  meaning,  heavenward  turn  his  eye!" 
Cowper:  Bill  «f  Mortality  (1788). 

:j.  Eagerly  desirous  (to  do  something;. 

"He  sneers  alike  at  those  who  are  anxious  to  preserve, 
and  at  those  who  are  eager  for  reform."— Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

*[  Anxious  is  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  infinitive, 
or  by  about,  concerning,  or /or, of  theuoun  designat- 
ing the  object  of  solicitude. 

"No  writings  we  need  to  be  solicitous  about  the  mean- 
ing of,  but  those  that  contain  truths  we  are  to  believe,  or 
laws  we  are  to  obey;  we  may  be  less  anxious  a  bo  itt  the 
sense  of  other  authors." — Locke. 

-f  The  phrase-  anxious  of  is  rare  or  obsolete. 

"  Anxious  of  neglect,  suspecting  change." — Granville. 

anxiously  (aftk  -shiis-ly^,  adr.  [Eng. anxious; 
-///.]  In  an  anxious  manner,  solicitously. 

"...  and  the  members  nuked  each  other  anxiously 
whether  it  was  likely  that  the  Abjuration  and  money  bills 
would  be  passed  before  he  (U0d.  — Jfocouiay.*  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xxv. 

anxiousness  (ank  shus-ness),  s.  fE»«- 
» n.-'ious;  -»es8.]  The  .state  or  quality  of  being 
anxious. 

"...  her  cards,  to  which  she  returns  with  no  little 
n<,.<-fitnsneits  till  two  or  three  iu  the  morning."— Addison: 
»i»<-tattn;  No.  79. 

any,  *anie,  *ani  (en'-f),  a.  [A.  S.  aintg,  ceneg, 
<i  ii'i  --any.  any  one :  from  «n,=oue,  and  suff.  -ig~ 
Eng.  -ic—  having.  In  Dut.  eenig;  Ger.  emigre.]  At 
least  one,  if  .not  even  a  few.  Used — 

1.  As  <t  xin<iitl<tr  : 

(a)  Of  persons  or  living  existences,  not  excluding 
tho  Supreme  Being  himself.  (It  is  used  in  opposition 
to  no  or  none.) 

"Ami  Duvid  said,  Is  there  yet  any  that  is  left  of  the 
house  of  Situ),  that  I  may  show  him  kindness  for  Jona- 
than's sake?"—  2  .Sam.  ix.  1, 

"  Is  there  a  God  beside  me?  yea,  there  is  no  God;  I  know 
not  any." — Asa.  xliv.  8. 
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(ft)  Of  things,  in  the  most  extensive  sense;  an 
amount  small,  but  not  precisely  defined  of  any- 
thing ;  some. 

"The  was  of  hin  fer  ear  bi-foun, 

Or  am'  werldes  time  boren." 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  (ed.  Morris),  47.  48. 
"They  loved  armes,  and  knighthood  did  ensew, 
Seeking  adventures  where  they  ante  knew." 

Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  IV.  ii.  46. 

"There  be  many  that  say,  Who  will  shew  usawygood  Y" 
— PS.  iv.  6. 

2.  As  a  plural:  Any  living  beings,  any  persons, 
any  things. 

"  .  .  .  if  he  found  any  of  this  way,  whether  they  were 
men  or  women,  he  might  bring  them  bound  unto  Jerusa- 
lem."— Acts  ix.  2. 

anybody  (en-y'-bSd-^),  s.  [Eng.  any;  body.] 
Any  person. 

"  His  Majesty  could  not  keep  any  secret  from  anybody." 
—Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  111. 

IT  While  the  expression  "anybody,"  spelled  as 
one  word,  is  applied  to  persons,  as  in  the  foregoing 
example,  "any  body"  standing  as  two  distinct 
words,  is  used  only  of  material  things,  as  the  human 
body,  a  planet,  &c. 

anyhow  (en'-3Mid"w),  adv.  [Eng.  any;  how.'] 
At  any  rate,  any  way,  some  way  or  other,  in  any 
case.  (Colloquial.) 

anything,  any-thing,  anything  (en'-y"-thlng), 
8.  [Eng.  any ;  thing.] 

1.  Anything;  something  or  other. 

"  .    .    .    or  in  any  thing  of  skin."— Let?,  xiii.  67. 

2.  (Personified.) 

"...  also  Mr.  Smoothman,  Mr.  Facing-both-ways, 
Mr.  Anything*" — Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

anything-ar'-I-an  (anything  as  en-y'-thlng), 
s.  [Eng.  anything;  -arian.]  A  person  indifferent 
to  all  creeds. 

anything-ar -I-an-is,m  (anything  as  en-y'- 
thlng),  s,  £Eng.  anythingarian;  -ism.]  Indiffer- 
ence to  religious  matters. 

anywhere  (en  -^-where) ,  adv.  [ Eng.  any; 
tvhere.]  In  any  place. 

tanywhile,  tany  while  (en'-y"-while),  adv. 
[Eng.  any  and  while.]  Any  time ;  for  any  length  of 


"...  and  calling  unto  him  the  centurion,  he  asked 
him  whether  he  had  been  any  while  dead." — Mark  xv.  44. 

tanywhither,  tany-whither  i  en -y'-whlth-er), 
adv.  [Eng.  any  and  •whither.']  To  any  place. 

"  This  [profit]  is  the  bait,  by  which  you  may  inveigle 
most  men  an y-whither."— Barrows:  Works,  i.  9. 

tanywise,  tany-wise,  tany  wise  (en  -y"-wls.e), 
adv.  [Eng,  any,*  wise.]  In  any  way,  in  any  man- 
ner, in  any  respect ;  to  any  extent. 

"How  can  he  be  any-wise  rich,  who  doth  want  all  the 
best  things,  .  .  ? "— Barrow.-  Works,  i.  16. 

IT  When  any  wise  are  made  separate  words  the 
proposition  in  may  be  put  before  them. 

'And  if  he  that  sanctified  the  field  will  in  any  wise 
redeem  it  ...  "—Lev.  xxvii.  19. 

A-6  -nl-an,  a.    [From^on/a;  see  definition.] 
1.  Lit.:   Pertaining  to    the   region   of  Aonia,  in 
Boaotia,  said  to  be  inhabited  by  the  Aones,  descend- 
ants of  a  son  of  Neptune.    It  contained  the  mount- 
ains Helicon  and  Cithteron,  sacred  to  the  Muses, 
who  from  their  supposed  residence  in  the  district 
were  called  Aonides. 
'1.  Fiij.:  Pertaining  to  the  Muses. 
"  And  they  are  sure  of  bread  who  swink  and  moil; 
But  a  fell  tribe  th'  Aon  inn  hive  despoil." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  2. 

a  -or-Ist,  s.  &  a.  [In  Gor.  aorisfns;  Fr.aoriste; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  aoristo;  Gr.  aoristos=an  aorist: 
from  adj.  aoristos  =  without  boundaries,  from  o, 
priv.,  and  horizo  =  to  separate  by  a  boundary ; 
horoa  =  a  boundary.] 

A.  As  xxhitTitiifit'i'  (Greek  Grammar) :  A  tonse  ex- 
pressing  time  of  an  indefinite  date  or  character.   In 
English  the  phrase  "Ho  went  "  is  properly  an  aor- 
ist, as  no  information  is  given  as  to  when  the  action 
spoken  of  was  performed.    Greek  verbs  have  two 
aorists,  a  first  and  a  second ;  but,  as  a  rule,  only  one 
of  them  is  generally  used. 

B.  -4s  adjective:    Like  an  aorist;    indefinite  in 
time. 

a-or-U'-tlc,  a-or-Is  -tlc-al,  a.  '[In  Gor.  aoris- 
tfxch:  from  *  ir.  mir/s?/fcos=pertaiuing  to  an  aorist; 
indeterminate,  like  an  aorist.  J 

1.  Pertaining  to  an  aorist. 

2.  Like  an  aorist,  indefinite  in  point  of  time. 

a-or  -ta,  *•  [In  Fr-  aorte;  Sp.  &  Port,  aorta;  Gr. 
aorte=(\)  In  pl.<  tho  lower  extremities  of  the  wind- 
pipe; (2)  later  <r  sing. t  tho  aorta  (see  def.).  From 
oe»rt>=to  lift.]  Tho  largest  artery  in  the  human 
body,  and  tho  main  trunk  of  tho  arterial  system 
itself.  It  takes  its  departure  from  the  upper  part 
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of  tho  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  whence  it  runs  up- 
ward and  to  tho  right,  at  that  part  of  its  pro^res.- 
being  called  tho  ascending  aorta  ;  then  it  turns  to 
the  left,  passes  the  spinal  column,  and  bending 
downward  forms  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Continuing 
its  course  along  to  the  left  of  the  spine,  it  is  called 
the  descending  aorta.  Passing  through  the  aper- 
ture in  the  diaphragm  into  tho  abdomen,  it  becomes 
tho  abdominal  aorta.  Finally,  it  bifurcates  about 
the  fourth  pair  of  lumbar  vertebras,  and  forms  the 
two  primitive  iliac  arteries.  Upward  from  the 
heart  the  ramifications  arc  numerous  and  exceed- 
ingly important.  The  acrta  has  three  valves  called 
the  sigmoid  or  semi-lunar  valves,  to  prevent  the 
reflux  of  tho  blood  into  the  heart. 

a-or'-tal,  a.  [Eng.  aorta;  suff.  -a?.]  Relating 
to  tho  aorta  ;  aortic. 

a-or  -tic,  a.  [Eng.  aorta;  suff.  -ic.]  Pertaining 
to  the  aorta. 

Aortic  arch,  or  Arch  of  the  aorta:  Tho  name 
applied  to  that  downward  bend  of  the  aorta  which 
takes  place  just  after  that  great  artery  has  turned 
to  the  left,  passing  in  front  of  the  spinal  column. 

Aortic  bulb:  The  first  portion  of  the  ventricle 
whence  an  artery  springs.  It  is  dilated  and  sur- 
rounded by  muscular  fibers. 

a-or-tl'-tls,  s.  [.Gr.  aor(e=tho  aorta;  itis= 
inflammation.] 

Med. :  A  disease ;  inflammation  of  the  aorta. 

a-6 -teg,  *a-6-tus  (Humboldt),  s.  [Gr.  a,  priv., 
and  ous,  gen  it.  ofos=the  ear.]  A  genus  of  very 
short-eared  monkeys  belonging  to  the  family 
Cebidee,  or  American  monkeys  with  prehensile  tails. 
The  A.  invirgatus  of  Humboldt  inhabits  tho  thick 
forests  adjacent  to  the  Cassiquiare  and  the  Upper 
Orinoco. 

a'-ou-d&d,  s,  [Native  name.]  The  Ammotrogus 
tragelaphus,  a  remarkable  species  of  sheep,  with 
certain  affinities  to  tho  goats.  It  is  of  a  red  dish- 
brown  color,  with  much  long  hair  hanging  down 
from  the  front  of  tho  neck  and  the  base  of  the  fore 
legs.  It  has  long  powerful  horns,  and  is  fierce  in 
character.  It  inhabits  mountainous  regions  in 
Abyssinia  and  Barbary. 

a-pa  §e,  adv.    [Eng.  a=on,  at,  and  pace.]    With 
a  pace,  at  a  pace ;  that  is,  at  a  quick  pace ;  speedily. 
(Applied  to  things  in  motion,  actions  done  quickly. 
or  events  in  a  state  of  rapid  progression.) 
"  Apace  he  shot,  and  yet  he  fled  apace." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xi.  27. 
"Kings  of  armies  did  flee  apace." — Ps.  Ixviii.  12. 

ap'-a-go-ge,  ap  -a-go-gy",  s.  [In  Ger.,  &c.,  apa- 
goge.  FromGr.  apag<~>ge=(l)  a  leading  away;  (2)  a 
taking  back  or  home;  (3)  payment:  (4)  bringing  a 
delinquent  taken  in  the  act  before  the  magistrate, 
also  the  process  against  him;  (5)  In  Logic,  see 
below.] 

1.  Logic:  The  Greek  term  for  what  is  now  called, 
from  Latin,  abduct  ion,  a  kind  of  argument  in  which 
the  greater  extreme  is  unquestionably  contained  in 
the  medium  ono,  but  the  medium  not  so  obviously 
contained  in  the  lesser  extreme  as  to  render  it  un- 
necessary to  establish  this  by  proof.    Thus,  What- 
ever God    has  revealed    is    true.      But    God   has 
revealed  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation :  therefore 
it  is  a  true  doctrine. 

2.  Math.:  A  progress  or  passage  from  one  propo- 
sition to  another,    by  employing    one   previously 
demonstrated  to  establish  the  truth  of  others. 

ap-a-go&  '-I-cal,  ct.  [Eng.  apagoge;  -ical.]  Per- 
taining to  apagoge. 

Math. :  An  apagogical  demonstration  is  a  demon- 
stration, of  the  truth  of  a  proposition  by  proving 
tho  absurdity  in  which  one  i-  landed  who  proceeds 
on  the  supposition  of  its  being  incorrect.    Its  more 
usual  name  is  a  reductio  ad  absurdum,    (Dyche.) 
a-P  -a-go-£y\  *•    [APAGOGE.] 
ap-a&'-y^noiis,  a-    [Gr.  £apa^=once,  and  gync 
=  a  woman. 1 

Hot.:  Fructifying  but  once ;  monocarpic. 
*a-paid,   *ap-pa'yed,   *a-pa  yed,    *a-pa  yde, 
a-pa  yd,  pa.  par.     [APAY.]     Satisfied,   pleased. 
paid. 

"...    thy  toils,  but  ill  apaid." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  66. 
"...     he  was  so  well  apayd." 

Chaurrr,  C.  T.,  11,852. 

"  Whan  that  oure  pot  is  broke,  as  I  have  sayd, 
Every  man  chyt,  and  halt  him  evel  apayde." 

Ibid.,  C.  T.,  12,84849. 

".  .  .  thay  holde  hem  noupht  apayed,  as  saith  the 
book,  of  Rodeu  fleissch  that  wan  to  hem  offred,  but  tints 
tooke  by  force  the  fleUsch  that  is  raw."— Ibid.:  The  l'»-r- 
sones  Tale. 

"...     and  thou  art  well  appnit'<I." 

Shakesp,:  Tarquin  and  Lucrect. 

ap  -a-llke.  s.  [American  name.  |  A  largo  fish  of 
tho  Herring  family,  the  Megalopa  Vyprinotdes.  It 
is  called  also  Savalle.  It  is  occasionally  twelve 
feet  long.  The  A.fil<tmenten.r,  an  Asiatic  species, is 
;iNo  sometimes  termed  Apalike. 
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*a-pa  lied,  pa.  par.    [APPALLED.] 

ap'-an-a£e.    [APPANAGE.] 

ap  an  -throp-^,  ».  [Gr.  ananthrOpia  (see  def.) : 
<*po=from  ;  anthrfipos— man.]  An  aversion  to  man ; 
distaste  for  the  society  of  man ;  love  of  retirement. 

a  -par,  a  -par-a,  s.  [A  South  American  name.] 
A  name  occasionally  given  to  the  three-banded 
Armadillo,  Dasypus  Apar.  It  is  one  of  the  digging 
Edentata,  and  lives  in  Brazil  and  Paraguay. 

"Theapar,  commonly  called  mataco,  is  remarkable  by 
baving  only  three  movable  bands,  the  rest  of  its  tesselated 
•covering  being  nearly  inflexible." — Dartein:  Voy aye  round 
the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  v. 

*a-par'-ailed,  *a-par  -al-It,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ AP- 

PAaELLED.] 

*a-par-a  s-tfir,  *a-par-a  s-teur,  adj.  [From 
O.  Fr.  apparoutrc=  to  appear ;  aparissent  =  appar- 
ent (?).]  Applicable,  congruous  to.  (Scotch.) 

"...  and  indeed  it  la  aparasteur  to  this  purpose  we 
fcave  in  hand."— Acts  Jas.  VI.  (1609),  p.  42L  (Jatnieson.) 

ap-ar  -&l-a,  s.  [Gr.  oparota,  probably  a  kind  of 
succory :  apo=from,  and  argia  =  idleness ;  meaning 
that  the  weed,  whatever  it  was,  sprung  up  in  conse- 
quence of  the  idleness  of  the  husbandman.  Had  he 
been  industrious,  he  would  have  cut  short  its  exist- 
ence at  the  outset.]  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  order  Asteraceae  (Composites),  and  the  sub- 
order Cichoracew.  In  some  respects  they  have  a 
remote  resemblance  to  the  Dandelion. 

ap-a— rlth-me  -Sis,  *.  (Gr.  aparithmesto  =  a 
counting  over:  apo  =  from,  and  arithmcsis=covLut- 
ing;  or  from  aparithmeo= to  count  over;  apo=from, 
and  arithmeo=to count;  arithmo8=a.  number.] 

Rhet.:  Enumeration. 

a-part,  adv.  [From  Fr.  a  part  =  to  one  sidej 
•ufiiti'ft'  (in  dramas)  =  aside;  Sp.  aparte;  Port,  a 
parte;  Ital.  da  parte.] 

1.  In  a  state  of  physical  separation  from,  at  a 
greater  or  less  distance  in  place  removed  from. 

"And  when  He  had  sent  the  multitudes  away.  He  went 
•  p  into  a  mountain  apart  to  pray." — Matt.  xiv.  23. 

"This  seems  to  have  actually  taken  place  at  about  the 
«ame  period  in  Southern  Patagonia  and  Chili,  though 
these  places  are  a  thousand  miles  apart." — Darwin:  I'oy- 
•mge  round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  xvi. 

2.  In  a  state  of  separation,  mentally  viewed:  as 
two  distinct  ideas  are  separated  in  thought.    Dis- 
tinctly, separately. 

"Wisdom  and  Goodness  are  twin-born,  one  heart 
Must  hold  both  sistere,  never  seen  apart." 

Cowper:  Expostulation. 

"  Yet  we  Europeans  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  dis- 
tinguish apart  the  sounds  in  a  foreign  language." — Dar- 
tfin:  Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  x.,  p.  206. 

3.  To  the  exclusion  of,  putting  aside,  omitting  all 
reference  to,  not  taking  into  account. 

Ii  Used  with  from:  as,  apart  from  all  this. 

4.  In  a  state  of  moral  separation. 

"  But  know  that  the  Lord  hath  set  apart  him  that  is 
godly  for  himself."— Ps.  iv.  3. 

*a-part',  v.  t.  [APART,  adv.]  To  put  an  end  to, 
to  stop.  (Sacfwille:  Induction,  st.  14.) 

aj>-ar-thr6  -sis,  s.  [From  (rr.  aparthroomai=to 
l>e  jointed :  apo=from,  and  arthroo—to  fasten  by  a 
joint;  arthron=tL joint.) 

Anat.:  An  articulation  which  admits  of  free 
motion.  It  is  called  also  abarticulation. 

a  part  -ment,  s.  [Ger.  apartement,  from  Fr. 
mppartejnent,  fromdpart=aside,  apart,  separately; 
Sp.  apartiamento ;  Port,  apartamento  —  separation, 
division;  apartar=to  part,  to  separate;  Ital.  ap- 
partemento.]  [PART.] 

*I.  Originally:  As  its  etymology,  a-partment,  im- 
ports, a  partitioning  out;  a  separation  of  a  part  of 
a  house  required  for  the  accommodation  of  a  fam- 
ily or  an  individual.  (Though  this  sense  is  obso- 
lete in  English,  it  is  still  retained  in  many  foreign 
languages.) 

II.  Ao/r: 

1.  A  suite  of  rooms  separated  from  the  rest  for  the 
-aim-  .-pecial  purpose. 

"The  word  apartment  meaning,  in  effect,  a  compart- 
ment of  a  house,  already  includes,  in  its  proper  sense,  a 
-niti"  of  rooms ;  and  it  is  a  mere  vulgar  error,  arising  out 
of  the  ambitious  usage  of  lodging-house  keepers,  to  talk  . 
of  one  family  or  one  establishment  occupying  apart- 
»i ftits,  in  the  plural.  The  queen's  apartment  at  St. 
-liimi--.  or  nt  Versailles,  not  the  queen's  apartments,  is 
the  correct  expression."— De  Quincey'a  Works  (ed.  1863>, 
vol.  H.,  Note,  p.  238. 

2.  A  single  room. 

"The  walls  of  the  principal  apartments  were  finely 
sculptured  with  fruit,  foliage,  and  armorial  bearings, 
and  were  hung  with  embroidered  satin." — Macaultiy: 
Hint.  A'fi(/..ch.  iii. 

a-part  ment  house,  s.  A  house  separated  into 
several  distinct  apartments  for  the  accommodation 
of  different  families. 

*a-pa  ssed,  *a-pa  st,  prct.  Old  forms  of  PASSED, 
PAHT  (q.  v.). 
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a-pat  -el-He,  .s.  A  yellow  mineral  resembling 
Oopiapite,  found  in  small  friable  nodules  or  balls 
at  Meiidon  and  Auteuil.  Composition  :  Sulphuric 
acid,  42'90;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  55 '30;  water,  3'96= 
100*16.  (Meillet;  quoted  by  Dana.) 

ap  -a-thet'-Ic,  *ap-a-thet  -Ick,  ap-a-thet  -Ic- 
al,  a.  [From  Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  pat  hetikos= subject 
to  feeling.]  Destitute  of  feeling;  not  susceptible 
of  deep  emotion. 

"I  am  not  to  be  apathetic,  like  a  statue." — Harris.- 
Treatise  of  Happiness. 

ap  -a-thlst,  8.  [Eng.  apath(y) ;  -ist.  In  Ital. 
apatista.]  A  person  destitute  of  feeling. 

ap-a-thls  -tlc-al,  a.  [Eng.  apathist;  -icat.] 
Pertaining  to  one  destitute  of  feeling;  apathetic. 

"  Fontenetle  was  of  a  good-humored  and  apathisticat 
disposition."—  Seward:  Anecdotes,  v.  252. 

ap-a-th^,  s.  [In  Dan.  apathi;  Ger.  &  Fr.  apa- 
rftte;  Port.  &  Lat.  apathia ;  Ital.  apatia,  from  Gr. 
opa/teta=want  of  passion  or  feeling;  apathes= 
without  suifering;  a,  priv.,  and  paMos=anything 
that  befalls  one ;  also  suffering,  feeling,  passion ; 


pat  he  in,  2  aor.  infin.  of  posc/wj=to  suffer.!  Want 
of  feeling,  deadness  of  the  emotions,  a  calm  and 
unruffled  temper,  produced,  not  by  the  dominancy 


of  conscience  or  an  iron  will  over  violent  emotions, 
but  by  the  natural  feebleness  of  the  latter.  Unruf- 
fled tranquility  of  mind  produced  in  such  a  way  is 
not  a  virtue,  but  a  defect. 

"  Of  good  and  evil  much  they  argued  then 
Of  happiness  and  final  misery, 
Passion  and  apathy,  and  glory  and  shame." 

Milton  .-  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  564. 

"  The  helpless  apathy  of  Asiatics."— Macaulay  ;  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

TT  Apathy  may  be  produced  in  any  mind  tempo- 
rarily by  despair. 

"  Monmonth  had  passed  from  pusillanimous  fear  to  the 
apathy  of  despair."— Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

ap'-a-tlte,  s.  [From  Gr.  apafoo=to  deceive,  and 
suff.  -ite.  So  called  because  it  has  often  been  mis- 
taken for  other  minerals.]  An  important  mineral 
classed  by  Dana  as  the  type  of  the  "Apatite" 
group  of  his  Anhydrous  "Phosphates,  Arseuates, 
Antimonates."  The  crystals  are  hexagonal  and 
often  hemihedral.  The  hardness  is  5,  or  less  fre- 
quently 4-5 ;  the  sp.  gr.  2'92  to  3'25 ;  the  luster  vit- 
reous ;  the  streak  white ;  the  color  sea-green,  violet, 
blue,  white,  gray,  various  reds,  or  brown.  Apatite 
may  be  transparent,  translucent,  or  opaque.  Com- 
position :  Phosphate  of  lime,  91*13  to  92'31 ;  chloride 
of  calcium,  '15  or  less  to  4'28;  and  fluoride  of  cal- 
cium, 4'59i  to  7*69.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  metamorphic 
crystalline  rocks.  It  is  found  in  Cornwall,  in  Dev- 
onshire, and  in  Cumberland;  in  Ireland,  and  in 
many  places  abroad.  Dana  divides  it  into — Tar.  1, 
Ordinary :  (a]  Asparagus  Stone,  with  which  is  asso- 
ciated Moroxite,  (6)  Lasurapatite,  (c)  Francolite; 
2.  Fibrous  Concretionary,  Stalactitic,  specially 
Phosphorite;  3.  Earthy  Apatite,  specially  Orteo- 
lite;  4.  Fluor-apatite ;  5.  Chlor-apatite.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  there  is  Pseudo-apatite.  Akin  to 
Apatite  are  (A.)  Phosphatic  Nodulns,  generally 
called  from  their  origin  Coprolites  ;  (B.)  Staffelito 
of  Stein;  (C.)  Gnano;  (D.)  Epiphosphorite ;  (E.) 
Talc-apatite;  (F.)  Hydro-apatite.  (See  these 
words.)  (Dana:  J/m.,  5th  ed.,  530-5.) 

ap-a-tti'r-a-,  *.  [Gr.  apafe^craft,  deceit,  and 
cwra=tail.]  A  genus  of  butterflies  belonging  to  the 
family  Nymphalidae.  There  is  one  British  species, 
A.  iris,  called,  from  its  color  and  gorgeousness,  the 


Apatura 


Purple  Emperor.  The  male  has  dark-brown  wings, 
changing  in  certain  lights  into  very  rich  purple  blue, 
whence  the  name  ins  =  rainbow.  Wilkes  called  it 
the  "  Purple  Highflyer,"  from  its  mounting  to  a 
great  elevation  in  the  sky.  [EMPEROB.] 

apaume,  apaumee,   appaumee  (pron.  a  pa  u 
m§),a.    [Fr.T 

Her.:  Appalme<l.  (Used  of  a  hand  open  so  as  to 
exhibit  the  palm.) 

a  pa  y,  r.  /.  [Lat.  pacare=to  satisfy,  to  quiet.] 
To  please,  to  satisfy.  (Used  chiefly  in  the  past  par- 
ticiple.) [APAID.] 

"  For  that  faire  Ladies  love:  past  perils  well  apay." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  ix.  40. 


ape 

*a-pa  yd,  *a-pa  yde,  *gt-pa  yed,  pa.  par. 
[APAID.J 

A.  P.  C.  N.  [Lat.  =anno post  Christum  nnt-unt  — 
in  the  year  after  the  birth  of  Christ.] 

ape,  s.  [A.  S.  &  Sw.  opa ;  Icel.  ape ;  O.  Icel.  opi*; 
Dan.  abe,  abekat;  Dut.  aap,  naajwr;  Ger.  afft;  O. 
H.  Ger.  affo;  Gael.  apa.  apag;  \Vel.  a6,  epa;  Mala- 
bar &  Sansc.  kepi  ortcefi,  (s.)  a  monkey,  (adj.)  swift. 
active.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Originally:  Any  member  of  theQuadrumauous 
or  Monkey  order. 

"We  shall  lose  our  time. 
And  all  be  turned  to  barnacles  or  to  ape#, 
With  foreheads  villainous  low." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

1T  This  extended  sense  is  not  yet  extinct :  thus  the 
monkey  (Pithecus  inuus)  brought  to  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar  from  Africa  is  called  the  Barbary  *'ape," 
though,  scientifically  viewed,  it  is  not  an  ape  at  all. 

II.  Later: 

1.  Literally: 

(a)  Any  monkey  remarkable  for  its  imitativeness 
or  for  antic  manners. 

(fr)  The  Ape  of  Scripture  (1  Kings  x.  22 ;  2  Chron. 
ix.  21),  Heb.  <(»/>!/.  pronounced  kophj  Sept.  pithekoa, 
Vulg.  */ HI  i<t,  is  a  species  of  tailed  Indian  monkey. 
The  Heb.  qoph,  plur.  qophim,  which  occurs  in  the 
above  passages,  is  simply  the  Malabar  and  Sanscrit 
word  kepi  naturalized.  (See  the  etymology.) 

(c)  A  tailless  monkey.  (This  sense  of  the  word 
has  come  into  use  since  the  time  of  Ray.)  (B.  Zoo/.) 

2.  Fig. :  A  human  being  prone,  like  the  monkey 
tribe,  to  imitation  or  mimicry. 

"  The  apes  of  him  who  humbled  once  the  prond." 
Byron;  Childe  Harold,  iv.  96. 

T[  (a)  To  lead  apes  in  hell  is  an  expression  applied 
occasionally  in  old  writers  to  a  woman  who  dies 
unmarried. 

"  But  'tis  an  old  proverb,  and  you  know  it  well, 

That  women  dying  maids  lead  apes  in  hell." 
(Land.  Prodigal,  i.  2.     WrigM;  Diet.  Obs.  <f-  Pro.  Bay-) 

(See  also  Shakesp.,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1.) 
(6)  To  put  an  ape  into  one's  hood  or  cap:  Tomake 
a  fool  of  one. 

"The  monk  jntt  in  the  mannea  hood  an  ape, 
And  in  his  wyves  eek,  by  seint  Austyn." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,851-2. 

B.  Technically: 

Zoology  (Plur.) :  The  highest,  or  anthropoid  sec- 
tion of  the  order  Quadrumana,  or  Monkeys— that 
which  forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  lower 
animals  and  man.  ANTHROPOID,  ANTHEOPHM:,] 
They  have  the  teeth  of  the  same  number,  and  for  a 
time  of  the  same  form  as  those  of  man,  but  wht-n 
full  maturity  is  reached  the  canines  become  almost 
as  prominent  as  in  the  feline  race.  There  is  no 
tail ;  nor  are  there  cheek-pouches.  There  may  or 
there  may  not  be  callosities  on  the  hinder  parts. 
They  are  four-handed  rather  than  four-fonN-d. 
Theyhobbleon  tlie  ground,  but  are  splendid  climb- 
ers of  trees.  The 
facial  angle  is 
about  65  %  al- 
most equal  to 
that  of  some 
negroes ;  but  the 
least  intellect- 
ual of  mankind 
are  inconceiva- 
bly before  the 
highest  of  the 
monkey  race. 
Theapes  are  the 
only  Mmiadae  in 
which  the  hyoid 
bone,  the  liver, 
and  the  coecum 
exactly  resem- 
ble those  of 
man.  They  con- 
stitute the  first 
section  of  the 
Simiadee.  The 
species  are  the 
gorilla  and  the 
chimpanzee 
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from  tropical  Africa,  and  the  orang-outang  and  the 
gibbons  from  the  great  Asiatic  islands  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  and  Java.  [GORILLA,  CHIMPANZEE,  &c.  ] 

Sea  Ape:  A  species  of  Shark,  the  Alopias  ru/- 
pes.  It  is  called  in  English  by  several  name-;, 
the  Thresher,  the  Fox-shark,  and  the  Sea-fox. 

[TlIHKSHER.] 

ape-like,  a.    Like  an  ape. 

"  8ome  unusually  wise  ape-like  animal." — Dane  in  • 
Descent  uf  Man,  vol.  i.  \ 1871),  pt.  i.,  ch.  i. 

ape,  r.  t.  [From  thesubstantiyo.J  To  imitate  in 
a  servile  manner,  as  an  ape  mimics  the  outward 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


apeak 

actions  of  man  without  having   mind  enough  to 
•comprehend  the  thoughts  which  give  those  actions 
significance.  Or  to  imitate  in  G  more  rational  way. 
"  Profusion  apes  the  noble  part 
Of  liberality  of  heart, 
And  dullness  of  discretion." 

C"irt>T:  Friendship. 
"  Thus,  while  I  ape  the  measure  wild 
Of  tales  that  charmed  me  yet  a  child." 

Scott:  Marmion,  Introd.  to  Canto  iii. 

»-pe  ak,  *g.-pe  ek,  adv.    [Eng.  a;  peak.    In  Fr. 
the  peak  of   a  mountain;  a  p«:=vertically.] 
IPEAK.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  In  a  position  to  pierce. 

'L.  Formed  with  a  point ;  pointed. 

II.  -.Vawr. :    Perpendicular.     Thus  the  anchor  is 
*aid  to    be  apeak  when  the  stem  of  the   ship  is 
brought  directly  over  it  by  drawing  in  the  cable. 

*a-pe'-$e,  a.  [Eng.  A  B  C.]  The  same  as  ABECE. 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

*9.-pe'$Iie,  v.  t.    [APPEACH.] 

aped,  pa.  par.   [APE,  t>.] 

ape -d6m,  s.  [Eng.  ape;  -dom."\  Apes  collect- 
ive] \  ;  the  condition  of  being  an  ape. 

*a-pe  ek,  adv.    [APEAK.] 

a-pe"  i-ba^  8.  [Brazilian  name.]  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Tiliaceae  (Linden  blooms). 
There  are  twelve  species  found  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  America.  Apeiba  Petoumo,  in  Panama  called 
cortega,  is  used  for  making  cordage,  and  A.  Tibaur- 
txrn  is  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  raft- 
boats  called  in  Brazil  jangadas. 

*a-pe  ire,  v.  t.  &  i.    [APPAIEE.] 

*a-pe  le,  «.    A  peal.    [PEAL,  «.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

A  pel  -lite?,  ^.-pel-le  -anf ,  s.  pi.  [From  Apellee 
(Gr.  Apellcs) ,  a  follower  of  the  Gnostic  Marcion.] 

Church  History  :  A  sect  in  the  second  century  who 
affirmed  that  Christ  received  from  the  four  elements 
a  body  which  He  rendered  back  before  His  ascen- 
sion. 

a-pel'-lofis,  a.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  Lat.  peUis= 
skin.]  Destitute  of  skin. 

Ap  -en-nine,  adj.  Pertaining  to  the  Apennines 
(q.  v.).^ 

Ap  -en-nine?,  «. pi.  [Lat.  ad=to;  penninus,  con- 
nected with  Celtic  pen  or  foen=mountain-top.]  The 
name  of  a  chain  of  mountains  extending  through 
Italy. 

a-pep  -ttf,  *a-pep  -sle,  «.  [In  Fr.  apepsie;  Gr. 
<*pep8ia=indigestibility,  indigestion,  from  apeptos— 
uncooked,  undigested:  a,  priv.;  peptos— cooked; 
Ijcptfi,  or  ;jesso=to  soften,  to  boil,  to  cook.]  Indiges- 
tion. 

a -p?r  (1),  «.  [Eng.  ape;  -er.  In  Dut.  naaper.] 
One  who  apes  or  mimics. 

a -per  (2), «.    [Lat.  apei-=a  wild  boar.] 

*a-pe  r-ans,  s.    [APPEARANCE.] 

*a-pe  re-ment,  s.  [  APPAIEE.  ]  An  injury. 
(.Prompt.  Parv.) 

a-per'-I-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  aperien«=opening, 
l>r.  liar,  of  aj>erto=to  open.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Opening  the  bowels  toa  slight  extent 
in  constipation ;  laxative,  deobstruent. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  medicine  prescribed  to  open  the 
bowels  gently ;   a  gentle  purgative,  a   laxative,  a 
deobstruent. 

"By  combining  tonics  with  aperients." — Cycl.  Pruct. 
MKI..U.  823. 

a-per'-I-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [In  Fr.  aperitif;  Sp.  aperi- 
from  Lat.  aperio=to  open.] 

A.  Asculj.:  Opening  the  bowels;  laxative,  deob- 
struent.    [APERIENT.] 

B.  As  subst. :  An  aperient  medicine. 
*a'-pern,  s.    [APRON.] 

a  -pern-er,  s.  [O.  Eng.  apern=apron,  and  stiff. 
-tr.]  One  who  wears  an  apron ;  a  drawer. 

"  We  have  no  wine  here,  methinks;  where's  this 
apernerf" — Chapman:  May-<layt  iii.  4. 

*a-pgr-se,  a.  [Lat.=A  by  itself.]  Superex- 
oi'llenl. 

"  She  was  A  woman.  Aperse  alon." 

Romans  of  Partenay  (ed.  Skeat),  1,148. 


*a-pert  (Eng.  and  Scotch),  ap-perf  (Scotch),  a. 
[Lat.  apertu«=opened,  pa.  par.  of  aperio=tn  open.] 

1.  Open,  unconcealed,  undisguised. 

".    .    .    both  pryvy  and  apert." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10,844. 

2.  Pert,  bold,  forward.    (Skinner.) 

IT  In  apert  is  used  adverbially,    and  means  evi- 
viently,  openly.    (Jamieson.) 
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*ap-Sr-t6  yn,  v.  i.    [APPERTAIN'.] 

*ap  er  -tion,  «;    [Lat.  apertio.~\ 

1  iV  '1.  The  act  of  opening;  the  state  of  being 
opeped. 

"The  plenitude  of  vessels,  otherwise  called  the  ple- 
thora, when  it  happens,  causeth  an  extravasation  of 
blood,  either  by  ruption  or  apertion  of  them."— Tr/sc- 
man. 

3.  An  aperture  made  through  anything ;  an  open- 
ing, a  gap. 

"The  next  now  in  order  are  the  apert  ion*:  under  which 
term  I  do  comprehend  doors,  windows,  staircases,  chim- 
neys, or  other  conduits;  in  short,  all  inlets  or  outlets." — 
Wot  ton. 

ap-ert-lyS  *ap-ert'-l?e,    *a-p§rt  -llche,    *a- 

6§rte-llche(c/i  guttural),  adv.  [Eng.  apert;  -It/.] 
vidently,  plainly. 

"Eornen  al  of  red  blod  romynge  a-boute; 
Al  prineliche  his  peyne  apertliche  he  saith." 

Joseph  of  Aratnathie  (ed.  Skeat),  275,  276. 
"...    though  he  seth  wel  apertly,  that  it  is  ageust 
the  reverence  of  God."— Chaucer:  Peraones  Tale. 

a-pert'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  apert;  -ness.]  The  qual- 
ity of  being  open  ;  openness ;  frankness. 

"The  freedom  or  apertness  and  vigor  of  pronouncing, 
and  the  closeness  of  muffling  and  laziness  of  speaking, 
render  the  sound  different." — Holder. 

tap-ert  -5rf  s.    [Lat.=opener.] 

Anat. :  A  term  applied  to  the  muscle  which  raises 
the  upper  eyelid.  Levator  is,  however,  the  more 
common  appellation  which  it  receives. 

ap -er-tiire,  s.  [In  Sp.  &  Port,  abertura;  Ital. 
apertura.  From  Lat.  apertura.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  &  II.  The  act  of  opening;  the  state  of  being 
opened.  • 

1.  In  a  literal  sense : 

2.  Figuratively.    Spec.,  explanation. 

"It  is  too  much  untwisted  by  the  doctors,  and,  like  phil- 
osophy, made  intricate  by  explications,  and  difficult  by 
the  aperture  and  dissolution  of  distinctions."  —  Taylor. 

HI.  A  thing  or  place  opened;  an  opening,  a 
hole. 

1.  Literally. • 

2.  Figuratively: 

"...     and  to  him  who  treads 
Rome  for  the  sake  of  ages.  Glory  sheds 
Her  light  through  thy  sole  aperture." 

Byron.-  Chtlde  Harold,  iv.  148. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Anatomy ;  Zoology*  Botany,  tfrc. : 

(a)  The  aperture  of  a  univalve  shell  is  the  open- 
ing or  mouth.    In  mollusks  which  feed  on  vegetable 
matter  it  is  entire  ;  while  in  those  which  are  animal 
feeders  it  has  a  notch  or  canal,    in  some  families  it 
has  an   operculum  or  cover.    The  margin  of  the 
aperture  is  called  the ^peristome. 

(b)  Any  other  opening. 

"  .  .  .  the  back  aperture  of  the  nostrils." — Oteen: 
Classif.  of  Mammal.,  p.  29. 

2.  Optics:  The  diameter  of  the  object-glass  of  a 
refracting  telescope,  or  the  speculum  or  mirror  of  a 
reflector.    The  larger  the  aperture  (i.  e.,  the  area  of 
the  surface  through  which  the  light  is  transmitted, 
or  from  which  it  is  reflected),  the  greater  is  the 
power  of  the  telescope  to  penetrate  into  space  r.nd 
consequently  bear  higher  magnifying  powers.    The 
aperturesof  Sir  W.  Horschel's  celebrated  reflecting 
telescopes  were  7,  12, 18,  and  48  inches ;  while  tho.se 
of  the  Earl  of  Rosse  are  3  and  6  feet.    Very  powerful 
refracting  telescopes  withlargeapertures  have  been 
recently  constructed,  the   great  refractor   at   the 
United  States  Observatory  at  Washington  being  26 
inches.     Within  the  la^t  few  years  silvered-glass 
parabolic  mirrors  of  the  Newtonian  form  have  been 
constructed  with  large  apertures  and  short  focal 
length,  thus  rendering  thos'>in^trumentsexceedingly 
convenient  for  use.    Sir  W.  Hcrschel's  18-inch  me- 
tallic speculum,  used  for  examining  the  nebulce  and 
Milky  Way,  had  a  focal  length  of  20  feet;  modern 
telescopes,  with  silvered-glass  mirrors,  have  been 
constructed  of  the  same  aperture,  but  with  a  focal 
length  of  not  more  than  7  feet.    Thus  a  larger  aper- 
ture is  now  a  more  valuable  feature  in  a  telescope 
than  groat  focal  length,  tho  unwieldy  tubes  formerly 
used  being  entirely  dispensed  with. 

"'Aperture*  always  means  the  clear  space  which  re- 
ceives the  light  of  the  object;  the  diameter  of  the  object- 
glans  in  achromatic*,  or  the  large  speculum  in  reflectors, 
exclusive  of  its  setting."— Webb:  Celestial  Objects,  3d  ed. 
(1873),  p.  1. 

Angular  aperture  (in  microscopes'):  The  amount 
of  light  transmitted  by  the  objective,  and  conse- 
quently the  distinctness  of  the  image  afterward 
magnified  by  the  lenses  forming  the  eye-piece. 
When  an  objective  of  tho  largest  angular  aperture 
is  employed,  the  more  delicate  markings  of  the  ob- 
ject under  examination,  invisible  when  objectives 
of  less  angular  aperture  are  used,  are,  seen  with 
great  distinctness.  [OBJECTIVE.] 


aphengescope 

3.  Geom.:  The  space  between  two  right  lines 
which  meet  in  a  point  and  form  an  angle. 

ap  -er-y\  s.  [Ei.ir  oper;  ->/.]  An  aping;  servile 
imitation.  (Coleridge.) 

a-pet  -al-8B,  8.  pi.  [In  Fr.  apetale  (sing.),  apet- 
ele  (sing.).  From  Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  petalon  =  a 
leaf.]  Plants  without  petals.  A  sub-class  of  Ex- 
ogenous plants;  the  others  being  Polypetalse  and 
Apetalae.  [  APETALOUS  EXOOENS.] 

9,-pet  -al-ous,  ta-pet-al-6  se,  a.    [APETALAE.] 

Botany  :  Without  petals. 

Afpetalous  or  Incomplete  Exogens:  In  Dr.  Lind- 
ley  s  earlier  arrangement,  the  2d  sub-class  of  the 
great  class  Exogens.  [ApBTALjB.1  Besides  the 
orders  ranged  under  this  sub-order,  there  is  among 
flowering  plants  an  absence  of  petals  in  various 
other  exogenous  genera  and  species,  in  all  the  class 
of  Gymnosperms,  and  in  important  orders  like 
Graminacese,  not  to  speak  of  genera  in  that  of 
Endogens, 

a-pet  -al-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  apetalous;  -ness.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  destitute  of  petals. 
(Johnson.) 

a'-pex  (plur.  a'-pl-9e§  or  a'-pfix-eg),  s.  [Lat. 
apex  (pi.  op*ce«)=the  top  of  anything.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  :  The  tip,  top,  or  summit 
of  anything.     (Glossog.  Nora,  2d  ed.) 

B.  Technically: 

I.  Geom.  :  The  angular  point  opposite  to  the  ba?« 
of  a  triangle,  of  a  cone,  &c. 

II.  Nat.  Science  :  The  top  of  anything. 
Specialty: 

1.  Zoo/.:  The  top  of  a  shell. 

2.  Botany: 

(a)  The  tip  of  a  leaf,  the  spot  on  the  summit  of  a 
pericarp  where  the  style  was  inserted,  or  any  othoc 
part  of  a  plant  terminating  in  a  point. 

*(&)  A  name  given  by  the  old  botanists  to  what  we 
now  call  a  stamen.  It  was  generally  used  in  the 
plural  apices* 

*(c)  Ray's  name  for  what  is  now  called  the  anther 
of  a  stamen. 

*a-p6  yre,  v.  t.    [Lat.  aperio—io  open.]    To  open. 

aph,  prefix.  [From  Gr.  aph,  the  preposition  apo 
=from,  modified  by  an  aspirate  immediately  follow- 
ing it,  as  ap/w>riswm=aphorism,  the  derivation  of 
which  is  apo—  front)  and  ho  r  ted  =  to  divide  or  sepa- 
rate from.] 

aph-se  r-l-sls,  aph-e  r-l-sls,  «.  [In  Fr.  aph- 
Mse;  Sp.  aferesis;  Port,  apheresis;  Lat.  aphcer- 
esis;  Gr.  aphairesis,  from  aphaireo=to  take  away: 
apo=from,  and  ha  i  reft—  to  take  away.] 

Gram.:  A  figure  which  drops  a  letter  or  syllable 
at  the  commencement  of  a  word,  as  'tis,  for  it  is; 
'gan,  for  began. 

aph  an'-e-§lte,  s.  [In  Fr.  aphanese,  from  Gr. 
aphatics  =  unseen,  unmanifest,  and  Mill',  -ite.]  A 
mineral,  called  also  Clinoclase  (q.  v.). 

aph-an-Ip  -ter-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  (1)  aphanes  =  un- 
seen, invisible:  a,  priv.,  and  phanenai,  2  aor.  infin. 
of  phatnomai=to  come  to  light,  to  appear  ;  pass,  ol 
phaitw=to  bring  to  light  ;  and  (2)  pteron—a  feather, 
a  wing.]  An  order  of  wingless  insects,  called  by  De 
Geer  buctoria,  and  by  Leach  Siphonaptera.  They 
have  a  sucker  of  three  pieces,  and  a  true  metamor- 
phosis. The  thorax  is  distinctly  separated  from 
the  abdomen,  and  two  homy  plates  mark  the  spots 
where  in  the  higher  insects  wings  would  be.  It  con- 
tains the  Pulicidte,  or  Fleas.  [FLEA, 
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taph-an-ls  -Me,  a.  [Gr.  aphanistikos=  destroy- 
ing, putting  out  of  sight;  aphanizo  =  to  make 
unseen  ;  apfta»w?s=unseen  :  a,  priv.,  and  phanencri, 
2  aor.  pass,  of  phainv=to  cause  to  appear.] 

Min.:  Faint,  obscure,  not  clear. 

aph-an  He,  s.  [In  Ger.  aphanit;  from  Gr. 
aphanes  —  unseen,  invisible,  unmanifest,  obscure: 
o,  priv.,  and  phaino  —  to  cause  to  appear.  So 
called  because  the  granulations  of  which  it  consists 
are  not  distinctly  visible.] 

Min.  &  Geol.:  A  rock,  called  also  Corneine.  The 
absence  of  distinct  granulations  distinguishes  it 
from  Diabase. 

a-pha'-sl-a,  s.  [X.  L.  aphasia  =  not  spoken.] 
Loss  of  the  memory  of  words. 

a-phe  -11-on,  fa-phe  -11-iim,  s.  [In  Fr.  aphtlie; 
Gr.  apo  =from  ;  and  hclios  —  the  sun.  I 

Astron.  :  Literally,  away  from  the  sun.  As 
the  planets  move  in  elliptic  orbits,  and  not  in 
circles,  they  are  necessarily  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  snn  at  one  part  of  their  course  than  at 
another.  When  as  far  away  from  the  sun  as  they 
can  go,  they  are  said  to  be  in  aphelion  ;  and  when  as 
near  to  the  luminary  as  possible,  in  perilwli<m. 
[See  APOGEE,  PERIGEE.] 

aph-en  -&e"-sc6pe,  s.  [Gr.  aphengC's  —  without 
light,  and  skopeo  =  to  look  at.  to  behold.]  A  modi* 
fication  of  the  magic  lantern  for  exhibiting  opaquo 
objects,  such  as  cartes-de-visiti1,  movement  of 
watches,  coins,  Ac. 


WJ11,    b6y;     pout,    J<5wl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  sh&n.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 


apherese 

aph-er-e  §e,  $.  [Fr.  (tphfrese.]  A  mineral  the 
same  as  LIBETHE\ITE  (q.  v.). 

aph-e  r-e-sls,  *.    [APILSKESIS.] 

a-phe'-ta,  s.    [Arabic  (?).] 

Astrology:  Tbe  name  of  a  planet  which  was 
imagineuto  be  the  giver  or  disposer  of  life  in  a 
nativity. 

a-phet'-Xc-al,  a.  [Eng.  Apheta;  -«•«/.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  the  so-called  planet  Apheta 
(q.  v.). 

a  -phi-da,  aph  -I-dse,  .<*.  ;>?.  [APHIS.]  Leach's 
name  for  the  family  or  Homopterous  insects,  of 
which  Aphis  is  the  type. 

a'-phl-deg,  aph'-l-deg,  s.  pi.  The  plural  of 
APHIS  (q.  v.).  Shuckard  and  Swainson  made  Aphi- 
des the  third  tribe  of  the  order  Hemiptera. 

"  .  .  .  in  the  Aphides  the  male  insects  are  unequivo- 
cal and  numerous." — Owen:  Invertebr.  Animals,  Lect. 
xviii. 

a  pbld  -I  an,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  aphis,  genit. 
aphidis=a  plant-louse.] 

1.  As   adjective;    Pertaining   or   relating  to    an 
aphis,  or  plant-louse. 

"...  the  acquisition  of  the  distinct  sexes,  and  the 
procreation  by  impregnated  ova  by  the  perfect  Medusae, 
are  phenomena  essentially  analogous  to  those  otAphidian 
generation." — Owen;  Invertebrate  Anini.,  Lect.  xviii. 

2.  As  substantive :  An  insect  of  the  tribe  Aphidii, 
the  family  Apuidce,  or  the  genus  Aphis. 

a-phld  -I-I,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  aphis,  geiiit. 
aphidis.]  Cuvier's  name  for  the  family  of  Hemip- 
teros  (or  Homopterous)  insects,  of  which  Aphis 
constitutes  the  type.  He  made  it  the  second  family 
of  the  Homopterous  Hemiptera,  and  the  fourth  of 
the  whole  order.  He  included  under  it  Psylla, 
Thrips,  and  other  genera,  besides  Aphis  proper. 
[APHIS.] 

a-phld-Iph  -a-fci,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  aphis,  and 
Gr.  phago8  =  a  glutton;  phagein  =  to  eat.]  The 
name  given  by  Cuvier  and  others  to  a  family  of 
insects,  ranked  as  the  second  of  the  Trimerous 
section  of  Beetles.  The  name  is  given  because  the 
appropriate  food  of  the  insects  which  it  contains 
are  aphides.  Instead  of  Aphidiphagi,  the  family 
is  now  designated  Coccinellidse.  It  contains  the 
"lady-birds." 

a-pllld  -I-iis,  8.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  aphis,  genit. 
rt)ifi.('i/x.\  A  genus  of  ichneumons,  of  which  one 
species,  A.  avence,  preys  on  the  aphis  of  the  oat 
and  other  analogous  species,  while  a  second, 
A.  rapce,  does  so  on  that  of  the  turnip. 

a-pfcld-Iv  -ftr-oiis,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  aphides,  and 
Lat.  roro—io  swallow  whole,  to  devour.]  Devouring 
aphides. 

"The  larva  of  the  syrphi,  or,  as  they  have  been  called, 
aphidivurons  worms." — Griffith:  Cuvier,  vol.  xv.,  p.  760. 

a-phll-an  -thrdp-y1,  s.  [Gr.  a,  priv.  and  philan- 
£fordpm=pliilanthropy.] 

1.  Want  of  love  to  mankind;   the   opposite  of 
philanthropy. 

2.  Med. :  The  first  stage  of  melancholy,  when  soli- 
tude is  preferred  to  society. 

a'-phls,  aph  -Is  (plur. a  -phl-des,  aph  -I-des),s. 
[Mod.  Lat.] 

Entom, :  Plant-louse.  A  genus  of  insects,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Aphidte.  It  contains  those 
soft  pulpy  little  animals,  winged  or  wingless,  and 
with  long  antennae,  which  are  seen  beneath  the 
leaves,  or  in  curled-up  leaves,  or  in  the  axils  of 
many  plants,  or  even  on  the  roots  of  some.  Some- 
times, as  in  the  case  of  the  elm,  their  destructive 
operations  upon  a  leaf  raise  a  gall  of  considerable 
size.  The  species  are  very  numerous,  and  are  gen- 
erally called  after  the  plants  on  which  they  feed,  as 
A.  rosce,  the  aphis  of  the  rose ;  .4./a6tE,the  bean  apis ; 
A,  bra  Mica1,  tin1  cabbage  fly;  A.  humuli,  the  nop 


appropriate  food.  They  drop  a  fluid  called  honey- 
dew  [HONEY-DEW],  which  is  so  grateful  to  the  ants, 
that  the  latter,  to  receive  it,  tend  them  lik<-  milch 
cows.  The  mode  of  propagating  their  race  is  the- 
abnormal  one  described  as  ALTERNATION  OF  GENER- 
ATIONS, METAGENESIS,  and  PART&ENO-IH :\i  MS 
(q.  v.).  The  winged  aphides,  confessedly  perfect 
insects,  bring  forth  a  wingless  racOj  apparently 
mere  larvae,  and  which,  therefore,  it  might  bo 
thought ?  would  be  incapable,  while  thus  immature, 
of  bringing  forth  young.  In  certain  cases  they  do  it, 
howcviT,  ami  tln-ir  offspringare winged, ami  a-  per- 
fect as  their  grandparents.  This  alternation  of 
generations,  or  metagenesis,  with  its  attendant  par- 
theno-genesis  (or  birth  from  virgins)  in  every  second 
generation,  goes  on  for  nine  or  ten  generations,  by 
which  time  the  season  is  over.  The  last  aphides  of 
the  year  are  fully  formed  and  winged,  and  deposit 
eggs,  which  are  hatched  in  spring. 

aphis-sugar,  s.  Honey-dew,  the  honey-like  sub- 
stance secreted  by  aphides.  [ APHIS,  HONEY-DEW.] 

"  Honey-dew,  or  aph  is-stiga  r,  and  the  honey  of  the  bee 
are  intermediate  between  animal  and  vegetable  organs." 
— PennyCycl..  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  225. 
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a-pblo-gls  -tic,  &-phl5-gls  -tic,  a.    [Gr.  aphlo- 
0iftfaff=not  inflammable:    a,  priv.,  and  phlogistos— 


i-'.'i  on  tiro,  burned ;  phlogizo=to  set  on  fire;  phlo.c, 
genit.  phlogos=fiame ;  phlego=to  burn.]  Without 
name. 

A  phlogistic  lamp,  or  Blameless  lamp:  A  lamp 
formed  oy  winding  a  coil  of  fine  platinum  wire 
loosely  round  the  lower  part  of  the  wick  of  a  spirit 
lamp..  When  the  flame  ip  extinguished  the  coil  will 
continue  in  a  state  of  ignition  till  the  spirit  is  con- 
sumed. 

a-ph6-nl-a,  aph-on-f,  s.  [InFr.aphonie;  Gr. 
aphonia;  from  a,  priv.,  and  phOneo=to  produce  a 
sound ;  phone=a  sound.] 

Med. :  Inability  to  speak,  loss  of  voice,  dumbness. 

"In  cases  of  aphonia,  where  the  vocal  chords  cannot  be 
made  to  vibrate  freely  .  .  ."—Max  Miiller.  Science  of  Lan- 
guage, 6th  ed.,  vol.  ii.  (1871),  p.  127. 

"Aphony  (Gr.),  want  of  voice."—  Glossog.  Xov.,  2d.  ed. 

a-phb*  r-I-a,  s.  [Gr.  aphoria;  from  aphoros=not 
bearing ;  a,  priv.,  and  phoros—  bearing,  .  .  .  f ruit- 
ful;  phero=to  bear.]  The  absence  of  bearing, 
unfruitf ulness ;  barrenness. 

aph'-6r-I§m,  s.  [In  Ger.  apherism;  Fr.  aphor- 
isme;  Sp.  and  Ital.  aforisino;  Port,  aphorismo. 
From  Gr.  aphorismos=  (1)  a  separation  ;  (2)  a  defini- 
tion, also  an  aphorism;  aphorizo=to  mark  off  by 
boundaries:  apo=from,  and  hof,~izo=to  separate 
from  as  a  boundary;  horos=&  boundary.]  A  short 
detached  pithy  sentence,  containing  a  maxim  or 
wise  precept,  educed  from  the  general  experience 
of  mankind.  (See  example  under  APHORIZE.) 

"Solomon  became  enabled,  not  only  to  write  those 
excellent  parables  or  aphorisms,  concerning  divine  and 
moral  philosophy,  but  also  .  .  .  "—Bacon.-  Advanc.  of 
Learning. 

aph-6r-!§-mat  -Ic,  aph-ftr-I$ -mlc,  a.  [Eng. 
aphorism; -atic; -ic.}  Pertaining  to  an  aphorism 
or  aphorisms ;  containing  an  aphorism.  (Ogilvie.) 

aph-6r-If  -mSr,  s.  [Eng.  aphorism;  -er.]  One 
who  habitually  quotes  aphorisms. 

"  We  may  infallibly  assure  ourselves,  that  it  will  as  well 
agree  with  monarchy,  though  all  the  tribe  of  aphoris- 
mers  and  politicasters  would  persuade  ns  there  be  secret 
and  mysterious  reasons  against  it." — Milton.-  Of  Bef.  in 
England,  bk.  2. 

*aph-6r-I§  -mlAg,  a.  [Eng.  aphorism;  -ing.} 
Overbearing  unduly  by  the  use  of  aphorisms. 

"There  is  no  art  that  hath  been  more  cankered  in  her 
principles,  more  soiled  and  slabbered  with  aphorisming 
pedantry,  than  the  art  of  policy." — Milton. 

aph  -&r-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  aphoris(m)t.'\  A  compiler 
of  aphorisms. 

"He  took  this  occasion  of  farther  clearing  and  justify- 
ing what  he  had  written  against  the  apltorist." — Nelson: 
Life  of  Up.  Bull,  p.  246. 

aph-6r-ls'-tlc,  aph-6r-Is  -tlc-al,  a.  [Eng.  aph~ 
ortst,~ic,  -ical:  or  aphoris(m),  -1ic,-ttcal.  In  Fr. 
aphoristique;  Port,  aphoristico.]  [APHORISM.]  Per- 
taining to  an  aphorism ;  in  the  form  of  an  aphorism  ; 
in  short,  detached  sentences  like  an  aphorism. 

•' .  .  .  because  the  style  of  his  conversation  is  less 
flowing  and  diffusive — less  expansive— more  apt  to  clothe 
itself  in  a  keen,  sparkling  aphoristic  form." — De  Qiiin- 
cey;  Works  (ed.  1863),  vol.  ii.,  p.  232. 

aph-Or-Is -tlc-al-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  aphoristical  ; 
-ly.\  In  the  form  of  an  aphorism. 

"These  being  carried  down  seldom  miss  a  cure,  as 
Hippocrates  doth  likeways  aphoristically  tell  us."— Har- 
vey. 

aph-6r-i  ze,  r.  f.  [Gr,  aphoriz<~)=(l')  to  mark  out 
by  boundaries;  (2)  to  limit,  to  define.]  To  utter  or 
write  an  aphorism. 

"  In  order  to  get  the  full  sense  of  a  word,  we  should  first 
present  toour  minds  the  visual  image  that  forms  its  pri- 
mary meaning.  Draw  lines  of  different  colors  round  the 
different  counties  of  England,  and  then  cut  out  each 
separately,  as  in  the  common  play-maps  that  children  > 
take  to  pieces  and  put  together,  so  that  each  district  can 
be  contemplated  apart  from  the  rest,  as  a  whole  in  itself. 
This  twofold  act  of  circumscribing  and  detaching,  when 
it  is  excited  by  the  mind  on  subjects  of  reflection  mid 
reason,  is  to  aphorize,  and  the  result  an  aphorism." — 
Coleridge:  Aids  to  Reflection  (ed.  1839),  pp.  16,  17. 

aph'-rlte,  s.  [Gr.  aphros=foam,  and  suff.  -ite 
(Miti.)  (q.  v.).] 

Miii.:  A  variety  of  Oalcite,  sometimes  called  also 
Earth  Foam,  and  by  Kirwan  Silvery  Chalk.  Dana 
considers  that  the  harder  and  more  sparry  spori- 
mens  approach  argentite,  and  the  softer  ones  chalk. 

aph  -rl-Zlte,  8.  [In  Ger.  aphrisit;  Gr.  aphrizo 
=  to  foam;  ap/tros=foam,  and  suff.  -ite.']  A  variety 
of  tho  mineral  called  Tourmaline.  It  is  found  in 
the  Hare  mountains. 

aph-ro  dlf  -1-ac,  *aph-r6-dl§  -I-ack,"  a.  &  s. 
[In  Port,  aphrodutiaco ;  from  Gr.  aphrodisia  =  vvn- 
ory  ;  aphroitisios—  belonging  to  love  or  venery.  From 
Aphrwlite  =  Venus.  1  [.\PHRODITE.] 

1.  As  adjective:  Exciting  or  tending  to  excite 
venereal  uosiro. 


aphthous 

2.  As  substantive  :  A  provocative  to  venery.  Garrod 
makes  Aphrodisiacs  tne  second  order  of  his  Division 
I.,  Sub-class  5.  He  divides  them  into  direct  and 
indirect.  Amongthe  former  are  mix  vomica,  strych- 
nia, cantharides;  and  among  tho  latter,  blood 
tonics  and  nervine  tonics.  (Garrod:  Materia  Med- 
ica,  3ded.,  p.  415.) 


aph-r5-dl§  -I-ac-al,  taph-ro-dl§  -Ic-al,  ,<. 
[Eng.  aphrodisiac,  in  full  or  contracted  ;  suffix  -a/.J 
The  same  as  APHRODISIAC,  adj.  (q.  v.). 

aph-r6-dl§'-l-an,  a.  [APHRODISIAC.]  Pertain- 
ing to  love  or  venery.  Davies  gives  an  example 
from  C.  Roade  (Cloister  fend  Hearth,  ch.  Ivi.). 

aph-rS-dl  -ta,,  taph-ro-di  -te,  «.  [Gr.  Aphro- 
dite, a  name  of  Venus,  given  because  it  was  believed 
that  she  spruug  from  the  aphroe,  or  foam  of  the  sea.  | 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Annelids,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Aphroditidee.  The  Sea-mouse  is  the  Aphro- 
dita  aculeata.  The  scales  on  its  back  are  covered 
and  concealed  byasubstanceresemblingtow,  which 
arises  from  the  sides.  These  also  give  rise  to  groups 
of  strong  spines,  which  pierce  through  the  tow,  and 
are  not  merely  brilliant  in  hue,  but  vary  that  hue 
according  as  thelight  falls  on  them,  so  as  to  exhibit 
thevarious  rainbow  colors.  From  this  exceeding 
brilliance,  coupled  with  its  connection  with  tho  sea, 
in  the  deep  waterof  which  it  resides,  it  has  come  to 
be  known  by  one  of  the  epithets  of  Venus,  while  its 
oval  form  and  tow-covered  skin  have  led  to  its  being- 
denominated  the  Sea-mouse. 

aph  -r6  dite,  s.  [In  Ger.  aphrodit,  from  Gr.  apA- 
ros=foam,  and  suff.  -ite,  or  from  Aphrodite=  Venus, 
in  allusion  to  her  as  foam-born.]  A  mineral  placed 
by  Dana  in  his  Sepiolite  group  of  Bisilicates.  It  is 
a  soft  opaque  mineral,  of  a  milk-white  color.  One 


alumina,  ' '  _' ' . 
[Al'HRODITA.] 

aph-r5  dlt  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [APHRODITA.]  A  family 
of  Annelida  ;  the  second  of  the  order  Errantia.  Their 
dorsal  surface  has  on  it  a  double  row  of  large  mem- 
branous scales  attached  to  the  alternate  segments, 
between  which  appear  the  beautiful  bristles  of  the 
feet.  [APHRODITA.] 

aph-roph  -8r  a,  s.  [Gr.  aphrophoros  =  foam- 
bearing;  aphros= foam, and phoros= bearing;  pherd 
=to  bearor  carry.]  Agenus  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  order  Homoptera,  and  tho  family  Cercopidte. 
The  Aphrophora  spumaria  (formerly  called  Tetti- 
gonia  spumaria)  is  the  Cuckoo-spit  Frog-hopper, 
the  insect  the  larva  of  which  envelops  itself  in 
froth.  There  are  other  species,  as  the  A.  bifasciata, 
which  is  common  in  gardens.  When  come  to 
maturity  the  Aphrophoras  leap  well. 

aph-r8-sld  -gr-lte,  s*  [From  Gr.  aphros=  foam ; 
Si'd^ros=iron,  and  suff.  -I'fc.J  A  doubtful  mineral 
akin  to  Pyrochlorite.  It  is  a  soft,  ferruginous 
chlorite,  of  dark  olive-green  color,  found  in  Ger- 
many. 

apfc-tha  (pi.  aph-thse),  s.  [In  Fr.  aphthe; 
Port,  aphtha  (sing.) ;  Lat.  apMlice  (pi.) ;  Gr. aphtha 
(sing.) ;  auhthai  (plur.),  from  hapto=to  fasten 
.  .  .  to  kindle,  to  set  on  fire,  to  inflame.] 

Med. :  One  of  the  numerous  white-looking  specks 
or  vesicles  which  sometimes  appear  on  tho  tonguo 
and  palate,  whence  they  gradually  diffuse  them- 
selves over  tho  mouth  and  fauces.  There  are  three 
varieties:  (1)  Tho^(pWftain/on<um,ormilk-thrush; 
(2)  the  A.  maligna;  and  (3)  the  A.  chronica.  Tho 
first  variety  is  an  idiopathic  disorder,  chiefly  at- 
tacking infants  brought  up  by  hand  ;  the  second 
and  third  are  symptomatic  of  other  diseases.  The 
aphtha  which  frequently  appear  in  the  mouth  in 
advanced  stages  of  consumption  generally  precede 
dissolution  by  about  a  week  or  a  fortnight. 

IT  The  term  aphtha  anyiuosa  is  sometimes  applied 
to  a  variety  of  sore  throat. 

aph -thal-ose,  apt-thin  -al-ite,  *.  [Gr.  aph- 
f/u7os=undestroye<l,  unperishable:  o,  priv.,  and 
phthinfi,  or  phthio=to  decay,  with  ftab=salt.]  A 
mineral  classed  by  Dana  under  his  (Ylestite  group. 
It  is  called  also  Arcaniti>.  Gl;'-<i>riti>.  Veguvian  Salt, 
and  Sulphate  of  Potash.  One  specimen  was  com- 
posed of  potash,  54'1,  and  sulphuric  acid,  45'9=l(«i. 
It  is  a  bluish-white  or  greenish-white  mineral,  witli 
vitreous  luster,  and  a  saline  taste,  found  on  Mount 
Vesuvius. 

aph -thdng,  s.  [Gr.  aphthonfif>x= voiceless:  it. 
priv.,  and  i>hthonqo8=the  voice;  i>litli<'iii/<imai=t<t 
speak  loud  or  clear.]  A  letter  or  letters  left 
unsounded  when  a  word  is  pronounced. 

aph  th6n-lte,  s.  [From  Gr.  ap/i(Aonos=witli- 
out  envy,  bounteous,  plentiful;  a,  priv.,  and  nhthn- 
?ios=eiivy,  and  suff.  -ite.~\  A  mineral :  a  variety  of 
Tetrabednte.  It  is  of  a  steel-gray  color,  and  is 
found  in  Sweden. 

aph  -thpus,  a.    [Eng.  aphth(a) ;  -otw.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  aphthae. 

".  .  .  KO  long  as  the  aiththnit*  specks  retain  their 
purely  white  color,  little  danger  need  be  apprehended  " — 
<•«<•/.,:  1'rart.  M,,l. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    thgre;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
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aphyllae 

2.  Botany:   Resembling  something  covered  with 
little  ulcers. 

'  a-ph^l  -Ise,  s.i//.  [Or.  aMz///os=leafless:  a,  priv.; 


a  pnyl -ise,  s.jy/.  [Or.  a/»i 
BAtfiIon=a  leaf.] 
#of. :  Plants  (institute  of 


'  leaves.  (A  term  some- 
times applied  to  Thallogens,  from  the  absence  in 
them  of  all  proper  leaves.) 


Bot.:  Destitute  of  leaves. 

a-pl-a  -ce  ae,  x.pl.    [UMBELLIFERS.] 

a-pl-a  r  I- an,  a.  [From  Lat.  <i/>/arms=relating 
to  bees,  and  suff.  -an.]  Relating  to  bees. 

a'-pl-ar  1st,  s.  [Lat.  apiariits^a  bee-keeper.] 
A  bee-keeper ;  one  who  keeps  bees. 


Apiary. 

a'-pl-ar~y\  8.  [Lat.  apiarium—o.  bee-hive;  apis 
—a  bee.]  A  shed  or  stand  for  bee-hives. 

"  Those  who  are  skilled  in  bees,  when  they  see  a  foreign 
swarm  approaching  to  plunder  their  hives,  have  a  trick 
to  divert  them  into  some  neighboring  apiary,  there  to 
make  what  havoc  they  please."—  Striff. 

a'-pl-cal,  a.  [From  Lat.  aper,  genit.  ap;'m=the 
tip  or  top.]  Pertaining  to  the  tip,  top,  or  vertex  of 
a  cone,  a  triangle,  a  leaf,  &c. 

a'-pl-$es,  a  -pex-es,  s.  pi.  The  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish forms  of  the  plural  of  APEX  (q.  v.). 

*a-plck'-pack,  adv.  Astride  on  the  back,  as  a 
child  is  sometimes  carried.  [PiCK-A-BACK.] 

a-plc'-ul-ate,  a-plc  -ul-a-tgd,  o.  [Mod.  Lat. 
apiruluis,  dimin.  of  Class.  Lat.  ape*.] 

Bot.:  Pointleted ;  terminating  abruptly  in  a  little 
point.  It  differs  from  mucronate  in  this  respect, 
that  the  point  constitutes  a  part  of  the  limb, 
instead  of  arising  wholly  from  a  costa. 

a'-pl-cul-tiire,  s.  [Lat.  apis=a  bee,  and  cul- 
tura=  till  ing.  cultivating,  tending.]  The  "  culture  " 
or  tending  of  bees;  bee-keeping. 

"To  those  acquainted  with  German  and  American  api- 
culture, it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  we  are  at  least  a  cen- 
tury behind  these  nations  in  this  important  art." — Rev. 
Qforge  Rat/nor,  in  Times,  October  1,  1875. 

a-plc  -u-lus,  s.  [In  Lat.,  an  unclassical  dimin., 
from  apex.] 

In  Sot. :  A  small  point,  used  especially  of  cases  in 
which  the  midrib  projects  beyond  the  leaf,  so  as  to 
constitute  a  small  point,  or  when  a  small  point  is 
suddenly  and  abruptly  formed. 

a  -pl-dffi,  «.  pi.  [From  Lat.  apis=a  bee.]  A  fam- 
ily of  insects,  the  typical  one  of  the  Hymenopter- 
ous  sub-tribe  Anthophila,  the  tribe  Aculeata,  and 
the  order  Hymenoptera  itself.  The  Apidre  have  an 
elongated  tongue ;  while  the  Audrenida?,  the  other 
family  of  Anthophila,  have  the  trunk  short  and 
blunt.  It  contains  the  social  bees,  Apis,  Bombus, 
&c.,  with  some  of  the  solitary  ones,  as  Xylocopa. 

a-pie'ce,  a-pie  96,  adv.  [Eng.  a,  and  piece.] 
Each.  To  each. 

"The  golden  spoons  were  twelve,  full  of  incense, 
weighing  ten  shekels  apiece." — .Vwrno.  vii.  86. 

"  .  .  .  the  modern  invention  of  printing  poems  for 
pence  a-piece,  has  brought  the  nosegays  of  Parnassus 
to  bear  the  same  price."—  Pope:  Letter  to  H.  Cromwell. 
March  7,  1709. 

a-pl-6  crln-i  -tes,  s.  [From  Gr.  apion  =  a.  pear, 
ki-in'in  =  a  lily,  and  Eng.  suffix  -He  =  Gr.  lithos  = 
stone.  Literally,  pear-shaped  lilies  of  stone.] 
Pearencrinites,  a  genus  of  Encrinites  somewhat 
resembling  a  pear  iu  form.  Specimens  of  the 
A.  rotundiin  are  found  at  Bradford,  with  the  stumps 
of  their  stems  ^till  standing  on  the  great  oolite  in 
which  they  grew,  though  their  articulations  have 
b<»Qn  broken  off,  and  now  lie  scattered  through  tilt- 
stratum  above,  which  is  of  clay. 

a'-pl-5n,  s.  [Gr.  nptdn=not  fat :  a,  priv.,  and  pion 
=  fat.)  A  genus  of  Weevils  (Cureuliouidae),  the 
larvte  of  the  several  species  of  which  are  very 
injurious  in  clover  fields.  The  A.  apricantt  preys, 
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when  in  the  grub  state,  on  the  flowers  of  the  purple 
clover  (Trifiilitnii  pratense) ;  the  A.jlai-ipes on  those 
of  the  Dutch  clover  (T.  repent)'  the  A.  assimile 
chiefly  on  the  sulphur-trefoil  (7".  tn-hntli-i«-iun  t : 
ami  the  .-4.  pomoita:  on  the  tare  (  Viria  x<t1ir,t  i. 

A'-pIs  (1),  K.  [Lat.  Apis;  Gr.  Apis,  genit.  .-Iptos.] 
An  Egyptian  deity,  the  same  as  Osiris.  He  was 
worshiped  under  the  form  of  an  ox,  white  in  color, 
with  black  spots. 

"  He  blamed  Dryden  for  sneering  at  the  Hierophants  of 
Apis." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

a -pis  (2),  s.  [Lat.  apis  or  apes,  genit.  apt8=a 
bee.] 

1.  Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Apidw, 
and  the   Hymeuopterous   tribe   Anthophila.     The 
workers  have  the  first  articulation  of  the  posterior 
tarsi  in  a  long  square ;  it  is  moreover  furnished  at 
its  internal  face  with  silky  down,  divided  into  trans- 
verse bands.    The  A.  mtllifica,  from  Lat.  mellificus, 
a.  =  honey-making(me;=honey,and/aci'o=tomake), 
is  the  Hive-bee.    [BEE.] 

2.  Astron.:  A  small  constellation  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  first  named  by  Halley.  It  is  called  also 
Musca,  literally  =  the  Fly,  but  in  this  case  rendered 
"the  Bee."    [MuscA.] 

a  -pish,  a.    [Eng.  ap(e) ;  -ish.    In  Ger.  apisch.] 

1.  Prone  to  imitate  in  a  servile  manner,  as  an  ape 
might  do;  hence,  ;tl-o.  foppish,  affected. 

"Report  of  fashions  in  proud  Italy, 
Whose  manners  still  our  tardy  apish  nation 
Limps  after,  in  base  imitation." 

Shakesp.:  Bifhanl  II.,  ii.  1. 

2.  Playful,  wanton,  like  an  ape ;  hence,  also,  silly, 
trifling,  insignificant. 

"And  apish  folly,  with  her  wild  resort 
Of  wit  and  jest,  disturbs  the  solemn  court." 

Prior. 
"And  this  is  but  apish  sophistry    .    .    ." — Glanville. 

a'-plsh-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  apish;  -ly.]  In  an  apish 
manner;  with  servile  imitation;  foppishly,  con- 
ceitedly, playfully,  with  silly  trifling. 

a -plsh-ness,  s.  [Eng.  apish;  -ness.']  The  quality 
of  being  apish.  Slimicry,  playfulness,  insignifi- 
cance. 

a-pls'-tes,  a.  pis  tos,  a-Pls  -tiis,  s.  [Gr.  apwrfos 
=  faithless,  not  to  be  trusted :  a,  priv.,  and  pistos  = 
faithful.  So  called  because  a  strong  suborbital 
spine  jutting  out  from  the  cheek  of  the  fish  so  desig- 
nated becomes  a  perfidious  weapon.]  A  genus  of 
spiny-finned  fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Triglidte. 
They  are  of  small  size,  and  are  somewhat  allied  to 
Blennius.  They  rise  into  the  air  like  ordinary  flying- 
fish.  Ehrenberg  seeing  the  abundance  in  the  Red 
bea  of  the  A.  Israelitorum,  or  Sea-locust,  supposed 
that  it  might  be  the  Scriptural  quail.  [QTMIL.] 


apo 

iip  Ian  at  -Ic,  a.  [From  Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  planair 
=  to  cause  t"  wauder;  from  p/u>H'=waudering.]; 
Not  wandering;  destitute  of  aberration. 

Aplanatic  lens:  One  which,  could  it  be  con- 
structed, would  so  refract  all  the  rays  of  light  inci- 
dent upon  it,  whether  they  entered  it  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  its  axis,  or  con  verged  to,  or  diverged  from, 
a  point  in  that  axis,  as  to  make  them  all  ultimately 
meet  in  a  single  point  or  focus.  More  than  one 
form  of  lens  would  be  aplanatic  could  it  be  made 
with  mathematical  exactness,  different  media  be- 
ing employed  to  render  it  achromatic.  Lenses  can 
at  present  be  made  only  approximately  aplanatic, 
and  tables  are  therefore  constructed  to  show  how, 
with  a  given  refractive  index,  the  aberration  of  the 
focus  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  [ABERRA- 
TION-, ACHROMATIC.] 

a-plas'-tlc,  a.  [Gr.  ap£as?08=unmolded,  un- 
Erhapen.l  Not  plastic;  incapable  of  being  easily 
molded  Into  ahape.  [PLASTIC.] 

*a  pli  ght  (gh  silent),  adv.  [A.S.  a=on;  plilit= 
(1)  a  pledge,  (2)  danger,  obligation.]  As  if  oound 
by  obligation ;  faithfully. 

"  Hu  ihc  hire  boghte  aplight 
Forseuesithe  of  golde  hire  wight." 
Floriz  and  Btaunchfflur  (ed.  Lumby),  649-30. 
a-pl59'-Sr-ine,  a.    [APLOCERUS.]    Pertaining  to 
the   sub-genus   Aplocerus.      Col.  Hamilton  Smith 
makes  the  Aplocerine  group  one  of  the  sub-divis- 
ions of  the  great  genus  Antilope  (q.  v.).    (Griffith'* 
Cuvier,  vol.  iv.,  p.  285.) 

a-plO9  -er-us,  s.  [Gr.  haplos;  from  haploos= 
simple,  and  A'ero8=horn.]  A  sub-genus  of  Antilope. 
The  species  are  American.  In  character  they 
approach  the  goats. 

a  plomb',  s.  [Fr.  from  a=to,  and  plomb=\QRd.J 
Downrightness  of  manner ;  self-possession ;  coolness. 

ap  lo'me,  8.  [In  Ger.  aplome ;  from  Gr.  haplos= 
simple.  The  name  was  given  by  Hatty  because  a 
cube  is  simpler  than  a  dodecahedron.  (See  def.).] 
A  mineral ;  a  variety  of  Manganesian  Lime,  Iron 
Garnet.  It  is  usually  of  a  deep-brown  or  orange- 
brown  color.  It  is  opaque.  It  is  harder  than 

uartz.    Like  the  garnet,  it  is  crystallized  in  the 


ta-Plt  -pat  adv.  [Eng.  a;  pit;  pat.  A  word  the 
sound  of  which  is  designed  to  imitate  the  movement 
or  action  which  it  describes.  ]  Palpitating,  or  pal- 
pitatingly ;  beating  with  more  than  average  force. 
Applied  to  the  heart;  more  usually  in  the  form 
PITAPAT. 

"O  there  he  comes.  Welcome,  my  bully,  my  back! 
.  .  .  my  heart  has  gone  apitpat  for  you." — Congreve. 

a'-pl-um.s.  [InSp.apj'o;  Ital.appio;  Lat.apmni 
=parsley  (?) 
orwildcelery 
(?)  ;Gr.apio?i 
=  (1)  a  pear, 
(2)  parsley: 
ap,  ab,  or  av 
in  various 
languages  = 
water,  as 
Punj  anb  = 
the  five 
w  a  t  e  r  s  .  ] 
Celery.  A 
genus  of 
plants,  the 
typical  one 
of  the  order 
Apiaceae,  or 
Umbellifers. 
The -4.  grave-  Apium  Graveolens. 

olens,  Small-  1.  Partof  the  inflorescence, 

age,  or  Wild  2.  Flower.  3.  Root-leaf,  and  base  of  stem. 
Celery, grows  4.  Ripe  fruit, 

in   marshy 

places,  especially  near  the  sea.  It  is  the  original  of 
the  garden  celery.  [CELERY.]  A.  petroselinum  is 
the  well-known  parsley.  [PARSLEY.] 

ap  -john-lte,  n.  [Named  after  Apjohn,  who 
analyzed  it.]  A  mineral,  placed  by  Dana  under  his 
Alum  and  Halotrichito  groups.  It  occurs  in  white 
fibrous  or  asbestiform  masses  nt  Lagoa  Hay,  in 
South  Africa.  Composition  :  Sulphuric  acid.  o2'97  ; 
alumina,  10'65 ;  sesquioxide  of  manganese,  1'Xi; 
water,  48'15 ;  sulphate  of  magnesia,  1-08=1()0. 

*a-pla  96,  *a~Pla  B,  adv.  [Eng.  a;  place.]  In 
one's  place,  before  all. 

"  Ther  men  anon  forth  aplace  hir  brought, 
Fair  melusine,  enmyddes  the  chapel." 

The  Romans  of  Partenay  (ed.  Skeat),  932-3. 


primitive  form  of  the  crystal  is  a  cube.  Found  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lena,  in  Siberia,  also  in  Saxony. 

ap-lo  no  tus  (Latin),  8.  [Gr.  haploos= simple, 
ana  notos=the  back.]  A  genus  of  lizards  of  the 
family  Iguanidie.  The  Aplonote,  A.  Ricardi,  is  of  a 
blackish-brown  color,  with  spots  of  tawny  brown. 
The  back  is  without  scales,  but  has  small  granules, 
and  along  its  summit  a  shallow  crest. 

*a-plus'-tre,  *a-plus  -t5r,  s,  [Lat.  aplustre ;  Gr. 
aphlaston.]  An  ornament  affixed  to  the  stern,  or 
sometimes  to  the  prow  of  ancient  vessels.  It  was 
made  of  wood,  and  resembled  the  tail  of  a  fish.  A 
staff  or  pole  rose  from  it  with  a  riband  or  streamer 
at  the  top. 

"The  one  holds  a  sword  in  her  hand,  to  represent  the 
Iliad,  as  the  other  has  an  aplustre,  to  represent  the  Odys- 
sey, or  voyage  of  Ulysses." — Addisun. 

a.  plus  -trum,  *.  [APLUSTHE.]  A  genus  of  shells 
of  the  family  Bullidte.  They  have  oval  veutricose, 
highly-colored  shells,  with  their  spire  wide  and 
depressed.  In  1851,Woodwardestimatedthespecies 

at  ten. 

*a-piy,  v.  t.  [Old  form  of  PLY  (q.  v.).]  To  ply ; 
bend.  [APPLY.] 

11  Which  lightly  ne  wold  to  bow  ne  aply." 

The  Romans  ofPartenay  (ed.  Skeat),  4,187. 

a-ply^  -I-a,  8.  [Gr,  apty8ia=tilthiness;  aplysiai, 
pi. ;  Lat.  aplysia=a  kind  of  sponge,  so  called  from 
its  dirty  color.]  A  genus  of  mollusks,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Aplysiadep.  The  species 
have  an  oblong  convex  flexible  aud  translucent 
shell,  with  a  posterior  slightly  incurved  apex.  The 
animals  are  oval,  with  four  tentacles.  They  are 
called  Sea-hares.  They  inhabit  the  lamiuarian 
zone  of  the  sea,  and  when  molested  discharge  a 
violet  fluid.  Tate,  in  1875,  estimated  the  known 
recent  species  at  forty-two,  with  one  or  two  more 
doubtfully  identified  from  the  Tertiary  formation. 

a  Pi??  -I-a-dse,  8.  pi.  [APLYSIA.]  A  family  of 
molluscous  animals,  the  third  of  the  Tectibranch- 
iate  section  of  the  Gasteropodous  order  Opistho- 
branchiata.  The  shell  is  wanting  or  rudimentary, 
and  the  animal  sing-like.  It  contains  the  genera 
Aplysia,  Dolabella,  &c. 

a-pnoe  -a,  s.  [Gr.  apnoia=want  of  wind,  a 
calm :  a,  priv.,  and  pneo=to  blow,  to  breathe.] 

M<'iL:  Ahspiice  or  great  feebleness  of  breath,  as 
in  the  case  of  swoon. 

ap -6,  in  composition.  [Gr.  apo;  Sansc.  ana; 
Lat.  ab  oTiibs;  Goth,  af;  Ger.  ab;  Eng.  of,  off?]  A 
Greek  prefix  occurring  in  many  English  words 
originally  from  the  Greek.  It  generally  signifies 
from. 


bo~il,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     (ell,     chorus,     (bin,     bench;     go,     gem,     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 


apocalypse 

a-poc  -gi-l^pse,  *a-poc  -a-llpse,  s.  [In  Ger. 
apokelyse;  Fr.  &  Port,  apocalypse  :  Sp.  apocalipsia  ; 
I  tal.  apocaiisse,  apocalissi.  From  Lat.  apocalypsis  ; 
Gr.  apokalupsis=an  uncovering,  a  revelation  ;  apok- 
alupto=  to  uncover  :  apo  =  cessation  from,  and 
kalupto=to  cover.] 

1.  Gen.:  An  uncovering,  disclosing,  or  revealing  of 
what  was  before  hid. 

"The  vates  poet  with  his  melodious  apocul  '(/>*••  of 
Nature."  —  Carlyle  ;  Heroes  and  Hero-worship,  Lect.  iii. 

2.  Specially  : 

(a)  The  vision  or  visions  recorded  in  tho  last 
book  of  tho  Bible. 

44  Oh,  for  that  warning  voice  which  he,  who  saw 
The  apocalypse,  heard  cry  in  heaven  aloud." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  iv. 

(6)  The  last  book  in  the  Bible,  which  receives 
both  its  Latin  and  its  Greek  name  from  the  fact 
that  its  contents  mainly  consist  of  a  revelation  or 
apocalypse  of  future  events  previously  hidden 
from  mental  cognizance.  [REVELATION.] 

fa-p6c  -a-lfot,  s.  [Gr.  apokaJupto—to  uncover.] 
The  author  of  the  Apocalypse.  (Coleridge.)  (Reid.) 

a-ppc-a-l^p  -tic,  *a-poc-a-ly"p  -tick,  a.  &  s. 
[In  Fr.  apocaluptique  ;  Sp.  apocaliptico;  Port. 
upocalyptico.  From  Gr.  apokaluptikos  =  fitted 
for  disclosure.] 

1.  As  adjective;    Pertaining  to   a  revelation,  or 
containing  one.     Especially  belonging  to  the  revel- 
ation made  in  the  last  book  of  the  Bible. 

"It  was  concluded  by  some,  that  Providence  designed 
him  the  apocaliiptick  angel  which  should  pour  out  one  of 
the  vials  upon  the  beast."  —  Spenser  on  Prodigies,  p.  314. 

The  Apocalyptic  number,  666.    (Rev.  xiii.  18.) 

2.  As  substantive:    One   who   makes    an    apoca- 
lyptic communication. 

"The  divine  apocalyptick,  writing  after  Jerusalem  was 
ruined,  might  teach  them  what  the  second  Jerusalem 
must  be;  not  on  earth,  but  from  heaven,  Apoc.  xxi.  2."  — 
Lightfoot:  Jfiscell.,  p.  107. 

a-pSc-a-l?  p'-tlc-al,  a.  [Eng.  apocalyptic;  -aZ.] 
The  same  as  APOCALYPTIC,  a.  (q.  v.). 

a-pOC-a-l?P  -tlc-al-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  apocalyp- 
tical; -ly.]  In  a  manner  that  is  apocalyptic. 

ap-o-car'-pl,  s.  pL  [Gr.  opo=from,  and  karpos 
=  fruit.] 

Bot.  :  The  1st  class  in  Dr.  Lindley's  classification 
of  Fruits.  The  fruit  is  simple:  that  is,  theovaria 
are  strictly  simple  ;  a  single  series  only  being  pro- 
duced by  a  single  flower.  Some  are  one  or  two 
seeded,  viz.,  Utriculus,  Achseniumj  and  Drupa  ;  and 
the  rest  many-seeded,  viz.,  Folliculus,  Legumen, 
and  Lomentum.  [APOCARPOUS.]  (Lindley  :  Introd. 
to  Bot.) 

ap-o-car'-pous,  a,    [APOCABPI.] 

Bot.:  A  term  applied  to  the  carpels  of  a  com- 
pound pistil  when  they  are  either  wholly  or  partly 
distinct.  Example:  Calthe.  It  is  opposed  to 
SYNCAEPOTJS  (q.  v.). 

ap-G-ca-tas'-ta-sIs,  s.  [Gr.  apokatastasis  = 
complete  restoration;  apokathistcmi  =  to,  re-estab- 
lish :  apo,  intensive  and  kathistemi  =  to  set  down  ; 
fra£a=down,  and  histemi  =  to  make  to  stand,  to 
set.  Or  apo  =  from,  and  katastasis  —  a  settling,  ap- 
pointing.] 

1.  Astron.  :  The  period  of  a  planet  ;  the  time  which 
it  takes  to  return  to  tho  same  apparent  place  in  the 
heavens  from   which  it    moved    on    its    seemingly 
erratic  course. 

2.  Med.:  The  cessation  or  subsidence  of  morbid 
or  other  symptoms.    (Parr.) 

ap  -8-Cha,  s.  [Gr.  apochc.']  A  receipt,  a  quit- 
tance. (Hacket:  Life  of  Williams,  i.  25.) 

ap-o-ca-thar  -sis,  s.  [Gr.  apokatharsi8  =  a. 
thorough  cleansing  ;  apokathairo  =  to  cleanse  thor- 
oughly :  apo,  intens.,  and  katharsis  =  cleansing, 
from  kathairO=:to  cleanse  ;  fcatoaros  = 


Med.  :  A  purgation,  a  discharge  downwards. 
Sometimes  less  properly  applied  to  vomiting. 

ap-0-ca-thar  -tic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  apo,  here  redund- 
ant ;  and  cathartic  (q.  v.).] 

As  adjective:  Cathartic: 

As  substantive:  A  cathartic.  [APOCATHARSIS.] 
(Hooper:  Med.  Diet.) 

ap-O-cen-6  -Sis,  s.  [Gr.  apokenosis  =  an  empty- 
ing ;  apokenoo  =  quite  to  empty  :  apo,  intensive,  and 
kenoo  —  to  empty  out,  to  drain;  fce*ios  =  empty.  Or 
from  apo.  and  kenosis=au  emptying,  a  discharge.] 

Med.:  A  discharge.  A  term  applied  by  Dr.  Cul- 
len  to  a  discharge  with  blood.  It  is  limited  to 
hemorrhages,  in  contradistinction  to  those  which 
are  attended  with  fever.  (Parr.) 

*ap  '-0-clas.nl,  s.  [Gr.  apoklasma,  see  def.  ;  apo- 
klcto  =  to  break  off  :  apo  =  from,  and  klao  =  to 
break.] 

Med.  :  The  breaking  away  of  any  part  of  the  body. 

ap-6-co  -de-Ine,  s.  [Gr.  apo  =  from,  and  Eng. 
codeine  (q.  v.).] 
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Cheni.  :  CigHigNOj.  An  organic  base  obtained  by 
heating  a  solution  of  codeine  hydrochloride  with 
ZnClj.  It  is  a  mild  emetic. 

a-poc  -6p-ate,  r.  t.  [In  Sp.  apocopar.  From  Gr. 
opofcopos=cut  off  ;  apokopto=to  cutoff  :  opo=from. 
and  kopto=  (1)  to  strike,  (2)  to  cut  off.1  To  cut  off. 

Spec.  In  Grammar:  To  cut  off  the  last  letter  or 
syllableof  a  word.  Often  in  the  pa.  par.  (q.  v.). 

3,-pSc  -6p  ate,  a-p8c  -op-a-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a. 
Cut  off,  as  the  last  letter  or  last  syllable  of  a  word. 
Thus,  in  Heb.  yigel  is  the  apocopate  fut.  for  yigleh, 
the  full  form  of  the  future  of  the  Heb.  verb  yalaH= 
to  uncover,  to  reveal. 

»-poc  -6p-a-tlfig,  pr.  par.    [APOCOPATE,  r.] 


apoda 


a-poe  -6p-e,  ap-oc  -6p-^,  s.  [In  Fr.,  Sp.,  &  Lat. 
apocope;  Gr.  apokopc=  a  cutting  off;  apokopto^to 
cut  off.]  [APOCOPATE.] 

1.  Gram.:  A  figure  by  which  the  last  letter  or  syl- 
lable of  a  word  is  cut  away,  as  in  Lat.  ingeni  for 
ingenii. 

2.  Sura.  :  The  cutting  away  of  any  soft  part  of  the 
body.    (Parr.) 

*a-poc-rlf-a  r-I-us,  ?,-p8c'-rI§-ar-J,  ap-6- 
crl§-l-a  r-I-iis,  s.  [Lat.  apocrisiarius,  apocrisaritis. 
From  Gr.  apokrisis=  (I)  a  separating,  (2)  an  answer; 
apokrino=to  separate,  (middle)  to  answer:  apo= 
from,  and  krino—ia  separate.] 

Eccles.:  A  delegate  or  deputy  sent  out  by  a  high 
ecclesiastical  dignitary  ;  as  a  legate  or  a  nuncio 
may  be  by  tho  Pope.  (Spelman.') 

ap  8-crus-tIc,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  apokroustikos^nble 
to  drive  off;  apokrouo—to  beat  off:  apo=from,  and 
krouo  =  to  strike,  to  smite.  Or  apo  =  from,  and 
kroustikos=&t  for  striking.] 

A.  As  adjective  (Med.):  Repellent. 

B.  As  substantive  (Med.):   A  repellent:   a  medi- 
cine opera  ting  with  a  repellent  or  astringent  effect 

a-poc  -rf-pha,  *a-poc  -rl-pha,  s.  [In  Fr.  apoc- 
ryphe.  Properly  tho  neut.  pi.  of  the  Lat.  adj.  apoc- 
ryphus;  Gr.  apokruphos=hiddeu.  Applied  to  books, 
it  means  (1)  of  unknown  authorship  ;  (2)  fabulous, 
untrustworthy  ;  from  Gr.  apokrupto=to  hide  from  : 
apo=from,  and  fcr«pfo=to  hide.] 

A.  In  the  Early  Christian  Church:  (I)  Books  pub- 
lished anonymously.    (2)  Those  suitable  for  private 
rather  than  public  reading.    (3)  Those  written  by 
an  apostle  or  other  inspired  author,  but  not  re- 

garde_d  as  part  of  Scripture.     (4)  The  works   of 
eretics. 

B.  In  English  now  : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Spec.:  The  following  fourteen  books: 
I.  1  Esdras;  II.  2  Endras;  III.  Tobit;  IV.  Judith;  V. 
Additions  to  Esther;  VI.  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon;  VII. 
Ecclesiasticus,  called  also  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus,  the  son 
of  Sirach;  VIII.  Baruch;  IX.  The  Song  of  the  Three  Holy 
Children;  X.  The  History  of  Susanna;  XL  Bel  and  the 
Dragon;  XII.  The  Prayer  of  Manasseh,  King  of  Judah; 
XIIL  1  Maccabees;  and  XIV.  2  Maccabees. 
Most  of  the  above-mentioned  books  were  composed 
during  the  two  centuries  immediately  preceding  the 
birth  of  Christ,  though  some  were  penned,  or  at 
least  interpolated,  at  a  later  period.  They  were 
written  not  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaean,  but  in  Greek  ; 
and  the  Jewsnever  accorded  them  a  place  in  the  Old 
Testament  canon.  They  were  inserted  in  tliofjeptu- 
agint,  and  thence  passed  to  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The 
Christian  fathers  were  divided  in  sentiment  as  to 
their  value  and  the  relation  they  stood  to  the  canon- 
ical Old  Testament  books;  Jerome  dealing  with 


\Ve  hold  not  the  Apocrypha  for  sacred,  as  we  do  the 
holy  Scripture,  but  for  human  compositions." — Hooker. 

2.  Gen.:  Any  productions  of  similar  character  to 
the  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Writ- 
ing regarding  gospels  of  this  nature,  Strauss  says — 

"  In  several  apocrifphas  .  .  .  "—Strauss:  Life  of  Jesus 
(Transl.l,  vol.  L  (1846),  p.  209. 

II.  Fig.:  Untrustworthy  statement,  myth,  fable. 

"  Every  account  of  the  habits  of  a  wild  animal  obtained 
at  second-hand  from  the  reports  of  aborigines  nan  its  pro- 
portion of  apocrypha."—  Owen:  Classif.  of  Mammal,  p.  91. 

a-p8c -ry"-phal,  a.&s.  [Eng.  apocryph(a);  -al. 
In  Dan.  apocryphiste;  Dut.  apocryfe;  Ger.  apocry- 
phisch;  Fr.  apocryphe ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  apocrifo;  Port. 
apocrypho.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*I.  Formerly.  In  the  Early  Church :  Anonymous, 
unpublished,  uninspired,  heretical.  [APOCRYPHA.] 

"Jerome,  who  saith  that  all  writings  not  canonical  are 
apocryphal,  uses  not  the  title  apocryphal  as  the  rest  of 
the  Fathers  ordinarily  have  done;  whose  custom  is  so  to 
name,  for  the  most  part,  only  such  as  might  not  publicly 
be  read  or  divulged." — Hooker. 

II.  Now: 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  fourteen  books  collectively 
denominated  the  Apocrypha. 

If  Apocryphal  Controversy:  A  controversy  which 
arose  about  1821  as  to  whether  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  were  acting  rightly  in  bind- 
ing the  Apocrypha  between  the  two  Testaments  of 
the  Bibles  which  they  issued,  this  practice  having 
been  adopted  in  order  to  render  tho  sacred  volume 
more  acceptable  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  or 
districts.  Tho  anti-Apocryphal  party  ultimately 
prevailed  over  their  opponents.  About  1826  the 
Apocrypha  was  altogether  excluded  from  the  Soci- 
ety's Bible.  [APOCRYPHA.] 

2.  Of  doubtful  authority ;  mythic,  fabulous. 

"  The  passages  to  which  it  refers  are,  however,  in  part 
from  apocryphal  or  fictitious  works." — Lewis:  Early  Rom. 
Hist.,  ch.  iii.,  §2,  vol.  i.,  p.  73. 

B.  As  substantive;  One   of   the   fourteen  books 
named  under  APOCRYPHA,  B.,  I.  1.,  or  any  literary 
production  of  similar  pretensions  and  character. 

"  Nicephorus  and  Anastasius  .  .  .  upon  this  only 
account  (as  Usherthinks),  because  they  were  interpolated 
and  corrupted,  did  rank  these  epistles  in  the  number  <  " 
apocryphal  s."—  ttanmer:  View  of  Antiquity,  p.  419. 

fc-poc  -ry'-ph&l-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  apocryphal;  -ist.] 
An  admirer  of  the  Apocrypha,  a  defender  of  the 
Apocrypha.  (Penny  Cyclop.) 

9,-pOC  -Tf -ph&l-l^,  adr.  [Eng.  apocryphal; 
-?!/•]  With  doubtful  authority  or  authenticity; 
mythically. 

g,-p6c  -r^-ph&l-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  apocryphal; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  of  doubtful  authority, 
if  not  even  indisputably  fabulous. 

T9--POC  -ry'-phlc-gil,  a.  [Eug.  apocryph  (a)  ;-ical.} 
The  same  as  APOCRYPHAL. 

9--pOC'-Ty:-pllyi,  v.  t.  [Lat.  apocryphus,  and  fio 
used  as  pass,  of  /oci'o=to  make.]  To  render  doubt- 
ful. 


less  independent.  The  question  whether  or  not  they 
were  inspired  remained  an  open  one  till  the  Refor- 
mation. Wycliffe,  whose  mind  was  cast  in  what  we 
should  now  call  a  wonderfully  Protestant  mold, 
was  against  them;  so  was  Luther;  and  yet  more 
strongly,  Calvin,  with  his  followers.  To  uphold 


ap-6-$y-na  -e.e-se,  s.  pi.  [APOCYXUM,]  An  order 
of  plants,  the  English  Dog-banes.  Lindley  places 
them  under  his  Gentianal  alliance,  and  the  Asclep- 
iadacese,  or  Asclepiads,  under  his  Solanal  one,  thus 
separating  two  orders  which  in  nature  are  closely 
akin.  Both  have  mono-petalous  corollasj  with  five 

stamens,  the  fruit  in  follicles,  and  the  juice  milky ; 

them  in  a  free,  enlightened,  and   discrimmating    butthey  differ  in  the  details  of  the  sexual  appa- 
manner;  while   Augustine  and  others  were  much    ratus.    In  1846,  Lindley  estimated  the  known  species 

of  Apocynacese  at  566,  since  increased  to  about  600. 
Of  100  known  genera  only  one,  Vinca,  is  found  in 
England;  the  rest  inhabit  warmer  countries  than 
ours. 

ap-8-$y  -num,  s.  [In  Fr.  apocin;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
apocino;  Gr.  apokunon,  a  plant,  Cynanthus  erect- 
us:  opo=from,  and  kuon=dog.  Literally,  from 
don  oTdog  away;  meaning,  from  which  dogs  must 
be*kept  away,  since  it  is  poisonous  to  them.]  Dog's- 
baiie.  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  tho 
family  Apocynacese.  The  species  are  not  very  beau- 
tiful. The  North  American  Indians  use  the  fibers 
of  the  bark  of  A.  cannabinum  and  hypericifolhim 
as  a  substitute  for  those  of  hemp  in  manufacturing 
cordage,  linen  cloth,  &c.  .4.  androscrmifolium  is 
the  Fly-trap  of  North  America.  [FLY-TRAP.] 

ap'-od-g,,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  apoda,  neut.  pi.  of  apoyp, 
genit.  opodos=without  feet.] 

*1,  Zoo\.:  Aristotle's  third  section  of  Zootoka,  or 
air-breathing  viyipara.  It  included  the  Whales, 
which  the  Stagirite,  with  remarkable  scientific* 
accuracy,  ranked  with  the  warm-blooded  quadru- 
peds. 

2.  The  second  order  of  tho  class  Amphibia,  or 
Batrachia.  The  body  is  like  that  of  an  earthworm, 
and  is  quite  destitute  of  feet.  The  order  contains 
but  one  family,  the  Caeciliadw  (q.  v.). 


their  waning  authority,  the  Council  of  Trent,  on  the 
8th  of  April,  1546,  placed  them  on  an  equal  level 
with  Scripture,  anathematizing  all  who  held  the 
contrary  opinion.  Portions  of  them  are  in  the  New 
as  well  as  in  the  Old  Lectionary  of  the  English 
Church ;  but  the  sixth  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
explains  that  "the  other  Books"  [the  fourteen 
enumerated],  "  as  Hierome  salt h.  the  Church  dotli 
read  for  exampleof  life  and  instruction  of  manners, 
but  yet  doth  it  not  apply  them  to  establish  any 
doctrine."  The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
the  formulated  creed  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
regards  them  as  simply  human  writings,  and  denies 
them  all  authority.  The  several  apocryphal  books 
are  of  unequal  merit.  1st  Maccabees  is  a  highly 
valuable  history;  while  Bel  and  the  Dragon  is  a 
monstrous  fable.  Taking  them  as  a  whole,  they 
throw  much  light  on  the  religious  opinions  and  the 
political  state  of  the  Jews  before  the  advent  of 
Christ,  and  explain  not  a  little  which  else  would  be 
obscure  in  the  New  Testament.  The  Greek  Church 
prohibits  their  use. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     s'ire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pdt, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     sin;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rfcle,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     03  -  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  lew. 


apodacrytic 

3.  According  to  Professor  Muller,  a  group  of  fishes 
belonging  to  the  sub-order  Physostomata.  It  is  so 
called  because  the  ventral  tins  are  wanting.  It 
contains  three  families,  the  Mursenidae,  or  Eels,  the 
Gymnotidae,  and  the  Symb  ranch  idae. 

tap-S-dac-r^t  -Ic,  *ap-o-dac-r?s  -tick,  s.  [Gr. 
apoaakrutikO8=caUing  forth  tears;  aporfafcruo=to 
shed  many  tears:  apo,  intensive,  and  dakruo=to 
weep;  dakru,  or  dakruon=a  tear.] 

Pharmacy :  A  medicine  tending  to  produce  tears. 

"  Apodacryt ticks  (Gr.).  Medicines  that  provoke  tears." 
— Glossoy.  .Voua,  2d  ed. 

ap  -5d-al,  a.  &,  s.    [APODA.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Gen.:  Without  feet. 

2.  Ichthy.:  Without  ventral  fins. 

B.  As  substantive:  Used  specially  in  the  second 
and  third  senses  given  under  APODA  (q.  v.). 

Plural:  The  English  equivalent  for  APODA  (q.  v.). 

ap -6d-an,  *ap -6d-6n,  s.  [Eng.  apode;  -an.]  An 
animal  destitute  (a)  of  feet,  or  (6)  of  ventral  fins. 
[APODA.] 

tap-ode,  .s.  [APODA.]  The  same  as  APODAL 
(q.  v.): 

ap  -od-es,,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  apodes,  the  pi.  of  apous, 
geoit.  a;>o(/os=without  feet.] 

1.  Gen. :  Animals  without  feet. 

*2.  Spec.:  Linnaeus's  first  order  of  Fishes.  Ho 
placed  under  it  the  genera  destitute  of  ventral  fins. 
The  assemblage  was  not  wholly  a  natural  one. 

ap-o-dlc -tic,  *ap-5-dIc'-tIcfc,  ap-6-dIc  -tlc- 
al,  a.  [Lat.  apodicticus;  Gr.  apodeiktikos,  apodeik- 
numi=topointaway  from,  .  .  .  to  demonstrate: 
opo=from,  or  intensive;  and  deiknumi  =  to  bring  to 
light,  ...  to  show,  ...  to  prove.  Or  apo, 
and  deiktikos=  able  to  show.]  Demonstrative; 
capable  of  being  established  on  demonstrative  evi- 
dence. (The  term  was  introduced  by  Aristotle,  and 
has  been  used  in  modern  times  by  Kant  and  others.) 

"The  argumentation  is  from  a  similitude,  therefore 
not  apodictick,  or  of  evident  demonstration."—  Robinson: 
Euduxa,  p.  23. 

"Holding  an  apodictical  knowledge  and  an  assured 
knowledge  of  it;  verily,  to  persuade  their  apprehensions 
otherwise  were  to  make  an  Euclid  believe  that  there 
were  more  than  one  center  in  a  circle."— Brown e.-  Vulgar 
Errors. 

ap-S-dlc  -tlc-al-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  apodictical;  -ly.] 
With  complete  mathematical  demonstration ;  irre- 
fragably. 

"  Mr.  Mede's  synchronisms  are  apodictically  true  to  any 
one  that  has  but  a  competency  of  wit  and  patience  to 
pursue  them."— Dr.  H.  More;  Myst.  of  Goal.,  p.  175. 

a-pod'-I-dae,  «.  pi.  [Apus.]  A  family  of  Ento- 
mostracans  of  the  order  Phyllopoda.  Tne  typical 

genus  is  Apus. 

ap-6-dI-6x  -Is,  s.  [Gr.  apodioko,  fut.  apodidxomai 
=to  chase  away :  apo— from,  away ;  dioko—to  make 
to  run,  to  pursue.] 

Rhet. :  A  figure  in  which  a  particular  argument 
is  rejected  with  indignation. 

ap-5-dIX-Is,  s.  [Latin;  from  Gr.  apod*eu:ts=a 
showing  forth,  .  .  .  demonstration ;  apodeik- 
numi=to  show  forth.]  [APODICTIC.]  Demonstra- 
tion; the  establishment  of  a  proposition  on  abso- 
lutely irrefragable  evidence. 

*ap  -od-6n,  s.    [APODAN.] 

ap-8-d5g -^n-ous,  a.  [Gr.  a, priv.  ;pous=a  foot; 
and  gunc= woman.] 

Hot. :  A  name  given  by  Richard  to  disks  which 
do  not  adhere  to  tho  base  of  an  ovary. 

ap-Sd  -6-sIS,  s.  [Lat,  apodosis;  Gr.  apodosis=a 
giving  back  .  .  .  In  Gram,  (see  def.) ;  Gr.  apo= 
from,  and  dosis=a.  giving;  from  didOmi.] 

Gram.:  The  chief  clause  in  a  conditional  sen- 
tence, that  intimating  the  consequence  which  will 
ensue  if  the  condition  expressed  in  the  subordinate 
clause  which  preceded  it,  called  the  protasis,  be 
realized.  In  the  sentence,  "  If  ye  shall  ask  anything 
in  my  name, I  will  do  it"  (John  xiv.  14),  the  protasis 
is,  "If  ye  .shall  ask  anything  in  my  name,"  and  the 
apodosis,  "I  will  do  it.  Some  grammarians  extend 
the  terms  protasis  and  apodosis  to  antecedent  and 
consequent  clauses,  even  when  tho  sentences  to 
which  they  belong  are  not  conditional. 

"  *  .  it  is  observed  by  Jaspis  that  the  Apostle  has 
put  only  two  members  of  the  comparison,  when  there 
ehould  properly  huve  been  four,  omittinp  one  in  the  pro- 
tasis and  nnother  in  the  apodosis." — Blorimfielfl ;  Greek 
Teat.  (1841);  Comment  on  Rom.  vi.  4. 

ap-o-dy-te'r  -I-iim.  ».  [Lat.  apoditerium ;  Gr. 
apodut&rion ;  from  apoduo=to  strip  off :  apo,  priv., 
and  a*uo=to  get  into,  to  put  on.] 

1.  Classical  antiquity :  A  room  where  one  stripped 
before  going  into  tne  bath. 

2.  ATOM?  ;  Any  room  used  for  the  purposes  of  robing 
and  unrobing. 
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ap  -5-gee,  *ap  -8-ge-um,  *ap  -6-g89-um,  *ap  - 
o-ge-on,  *ap-6-g89  -on,  s.  [In  Fr.  apogee;  Sp., 
Port.,  &Ital.  apogeo.  Apogeum  and  apogceum  are 
properly  the  neut.  of  adj.  apogceus,  and  apogeon 
and  apogcBOn  are  Latinized  from  the  Gr.  apogaion, 
neut.  of  adj.  apogaios,  also  apogeios,  and  apogeos— 
from  land,  or  the  earth  (Astron.,  in  apogee:  see 
def.) :  apo=from,  and  gaios=ou  land;  oaia=land: 
from  ge=land,  also  the  earth.] 

1.  Astron. :  The  point  in  the  orbit  of  any  planet  at 
which  it  is  the  greatest  distance  from  the  earth. 
When  a  corresponding  term  was  introduced  by  the 
ancients,  they  proceeded  on  the  supposition  that 
the  earth  was  the  center  of  tho  solar  system,  and 
therefore  measured  from  it.    The  sun,  therefore, 
was  at  a  certain  time  said  to  be  in  apogee.    The 
term  is  still  used,  but  in  general  it  is  more  correctly 
statedt  not  that  the  sun  is  in  apogee,  but  that  the 
earth  is  in  aphelion  [APHELION];  in  other  words, 
measurement  is  made  from  the  sun  as  the  center, 
not  from  the  earth.    The  moon,  again,  being  the 
satellite  of  the  earth,  is  appropriately  said  to  be  at 
a  certain  time  in  apogee.    The  lunar  apogee  circu- 
lates in  about  nine  and  a  half  years. 

"  It  is  yet  not  agreed  in  what  time,  precisely,  the  apo- 
geum  absolveth  one  degree."— Browne  :  Vulgar  Errors. 

"...  while  on  the  other  hand  the  eun  is  most 
remote  (in  apogee,  or  the  earth  in  its  aphelion)." — 
Herschel .-  Astro*. t  §  368a.  See  also  g§  406  and  687. 

2.  Fig. :  As  high  above  one,  or  as  far  from  a  per- 
son or  thing  as  it  is  possible  to  be. 

"  Thy  sin  is  in  his  apogceon  placed  ; 
And  when  it  mo  vet  h  next  must  needs  descend." 

Fairfax. 

ap-6-geu  -Bis,  s.  [Gr.  apogeusis;  from  apogeuo- 
mat=totake  a  taste  of  anything:  apo=from,  and 
geuo=to  give  a  taste  of.  Or  apo=from,  and  geitsis 
=the  sense  of  taste ;  from  geuo.~\  The  same  as 
AGEUSTIA  (q.  v.).  (Parr.) 

ap-6g-fel-a-tu  -r&,  ap-o-gl-a-tu'-ra,  s.  [APPOG* 

GIATURA.l 

ap  -5-g6n,  s.  [Gr.  apoaon= beardless :  a,  priv., 
and  pogon= beard.  1  A  genus  of  spiny-finned  fishes 
of  tne  Percidee,  or  Ferch  family.  A  Mediterranean 
species  is  called  A.  rex  muHorum=the  king  of  the 
mullets.  It  is  red,  with  a  black  spot  on  each  side 
of  the  tail.  It  is  three  inches  long.  Another  species 
is  the  A.fasciatus,  or  Banded  Mullet,  of  the  Peejee 
Islands. 

ap'-5-graph,  s.  [Lat.  apographon;  Gr.  apo- 
graphon=a.  copy ;  from  apograp/io=to  write  off,  to 
copy:  apo=from,  and  grapho=to  write.]  A  tran- 
script; a  copy.  (Blount.) 

*ap-og  '-ra-phal,  a.  [Eng.  apograph;  -af.]  Per- 
taining to  an  apograph. 

"  Parallel  places— nowhere  else  extant  but  in  these 
apocryphal  apographal  pieces,  either  aa  citations  out  of, 
or  allusions  to,  them.  — Dr.  Lee  .-  Dissert.  Theol.  (1752) 
vol.  i.t  p.  104. 

tap'-o-j6ve,  s.  [Gr.  apo^from,  and  Eng.  Jove= 
Jupiter;  from  Lat.  Jovis,  genit.  of  Jupiter.] 

Astron.:  The  point  in  the  orbit  of  any  one  of 
Jupiter's  satellites  at  which  it  is  as  far  from  the 
planet  as  it  can  go.  A  word  framed  on  the  model  of 
APOGEE  and  APHELION  (q.  v.).  It  is  opposed  to 
PERIJOVE. 

a-pd'-lar,  s.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  Eng.  poZar.]  Not 
polar. 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  nerve-cells  which  send  out 
no  fiber.  Kolliker  at  first  maintained  their  exist- 
ence, but  afterward  thought  they  might  be  unipolar 
cells,  with  tho  issuing  fiber  in  some  way  hidden 
from  view. 

"  Some  writers  still  insist  upon  the  existence  of  'apolar* 
and  'unipolar*  nerve-cells  in  many  parts  of  the  nervous 
system,  although  the  results  of  observation  positively 
prove  the  existence  of  two  fibers  in  the  case  of  cells  which 
had  previously  been  regarded  as  unipolar  and  apolar." — 
Beale:  Bioplasm  (1872),  g  243. 

"See  also  my  paper  on  the  structure  of  the  so-called 
Apolar,  Unipolar,  and  Bipolar  Nerve  Cells.  Phil.,  Trans.. 
1863."—  Ibid.,  §273. 

*ap  -o-lep-sy1,  *ap-6-lep  -sis,  «.  [Gr.  apolemis 
=  (1)  a  taking  back,  a  recovery;  (2)  an  intercepting, 
a  cutting  off;  from  apoJam&an*>=fut.  apolcpsomai 
=  to  take  or  receive  from :  apo=from,  and  lambanO 
=  to  take.  Or  apo = from,  and  Icpsis—a  taking  hold ; 
from  lambano,] 

OldMed.:  An  obstruction  of  the  blood;  a  reten- 
tion or  suppression  of  urine  or  any  other  natural 
evacuation.  (Parr,  «fcc.) 

"Apolepsy  (Gr.).  The  interception  of  blood  and  animal 
spirits." — Qlossog.  Xov.,  2d  ed. 

A-pol-lIn-a  r-1-g.n,  s.  [Lat.  .4pom'narts=per- 
taining  to  Apollo.]  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
Apollo. 

Apolllnarian  games.  Certain  games  instituted 
among  the  Romans  in  the  year  212  B.  C.,  after  the 
Battle  of  Canuee,  and  celebrated  by  means  of  scenic 
represen  ta  tion . 


The  Apollo  Belvedere. 
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-4-pSHIH-a'  r-I-an§,  A-p6l-lIn-a  r-Ists,  s.  pi. 
[From  Apollinaris  the  Younger,  Bishop  of  Laodicea 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century.]  The  fol- 
lowers of  the  Apollinaris  mentioned,  who  contended 
for  the  divinity  of  Christ  against  the  Arians,  but 
taught  that  Christ  assumed  only  a  human  body 
endowed  with  a  sentient,  but  not  an  intellectual, 
soul.  He  believed  that  the  divine  nature  in  Christ 
supplied  the  place  of  a  rational  human  soul.  His 
views  seem  to  have  tended  in  the  direction  of  those 
afterward  held  by  Eutyches.  They  were  condemned 
by  the  Council  or  Constantinople  in  A.  D.  381, 

A-pol-lIn-a'-ris  wa-ter,  s.  An  effervescing  table 
water  obtained  from  a  mineral  spring  in  Apollina- 
risburg,  near  Bonn,  Prussia. 

A-p6l-16,8.  [Lat.  Apollo;  Gr.  ApollOn.] 
Classic  Myth.:  The  god  of  poetry,  music,  medi- 
cine, archery,  and  augury.  He  is  usually  repre- 
sented as  a  handsome  young  man,  beardless,  and 
with  long  hair  on  his  head,  which,  moreover,  is 
crowned  with  laurel,  and  surrounded  by  rays  of 
light.  In  his  right  hand  he  bears  a  bow  and 
arrows,  and  in  his  left  a  harp. 

"And  all  Apollo's  animating  fire." 

Thomson:  The  Seasons;  Winter. 
The  Apollo  Belvedere: 
A  celebrated  statue  of 
Apollo,  so  called  from 
having  been  placed  in  the 
Belvedere  of  the  Vatican 
by  Pope  Julius  II.  It 
was  found  in  the  ruins 
of  ancient  Antium,  now 
Capo  d'Anzo,  about  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  or 
the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  was 
sculptu  red  probably 
about  the  time  of  Nero. 
Byron  gives  a  beautiful 
description  of  this  fa- 
mous statue  in  Childe 
Harold,iv.t  141-163. 

A-pol-l6n'-I-c6n,  s. 
[Lat.  Apollo:  Gr.  Apol- 
/on,  the  god  of  music,  &c. ; 
Gr.  suffix  -ikon  =  Eng. 
-icon.]  The  name  given 
to  a  very  powerful  cham- 
ber-organ, exhibited  in  London  in  1817,  giving  the 
combined  effect  of  a  complete  orchestra.  It  was  so 
constructed  that  it  might  be  self-acting,  or  might 
be  played  upon  in  the  usual  manner  by  means  ol 
keys. 

4-p8l'-iy-6n,  s.  &  a.  [Gr.  ApolluGn,  the  pr.  par. 
of  apollumi,  or  apolluo~i.o  destroy  utterly.] 

A.  As  substantive :   Destroyer.    The  Greek  name 
applied  in  Rev.  ix.  11  to  the  "angel  of  the  bottomless 
pit,"  called  in  Hebrew  Abaddon  (q.  v.).    Bunyan 
introduces    it  into  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  as  the 
name  of  a  fiend, 

B.  As  adjective :  Destructive. 

"  But  he  [Kant]  had  no  instincts  of  creation  or  restora- 
tion within  his  Apollyon  mind."—De  Quincey's  Works  (ed. 
1863),  vol.  ii.,  p.  68. 

A-pSr-l^-fcn-Ist,  s.  [Eng.,&c.,  Apollyon;  -ist,] 
One  who  follows  or  is  subject  to  Apollyon.  Spec., 
the  "locusts"  of  Rev.  ix. 

"The    Locusts   or     Apollyonists."— Phineas     Fletcher t 

Poems  (ed.  Grosart),  ii.  63-107. 

a-p5l-o-get  -Ic,  *a-pol-6-get -Ick,  a-pol-d- 
gSt-IC-al,  a.  [Fr.  apologetique;  Port.&  Ital.  apoi- 
ogetico;  Lat.  apologeticus ;  Gr.  apologetikos=fit  for 
a  defense.] 

|1.  Spoken  or  written  in  defense  of  a  person,  a 
f  aith,  an  opinion,  &c..  and  not  intended  to  imply  the 
smallest  admission  or  error.  [APOLOGETICS.] 

"With  the  advance  of  theology,  general  Apologetics 
tends  to  disappear,  and  in  its  stead  comes  an  apologetic 
introduction  justifying  each  of  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  dogmatics. "—Ency.  Jtrit.,  7th  ed.,  ii.  189. 

2.  Acknowledging  slight  error  which,  passed  over 
in  silence,  might  give  just  offense. 

**.  .  .  apeak  in  a  subdued  and  apologetic  tone."—  Jfoc- 
aulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  zviii. 

"  I  design  to  publish  an  essay,  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  apologetical,  for  one  sort  of  chy mists. "—Boyle. 

a -p5l-6-&£t'-Ic  al-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  apologetical : 
-/'/•!  In  apologetical  language,  in  an  apologetical 
tone ;  by  way  of  apology. 

"...  has  been  apologetically  explained  by  the  Bap* 
position  .  .  .  "—  Strauss.-  Life  of  Jesus,  vol.  ii.,  §  67,  p.  82. 

a-pol-o-feet  ~Ics,  s.  [In  Ger.  apologetik.]  [APOL- 
OGETIC.] The  department  of  theology  which  treats 
of  tho  establishment  of  the  evidences  and  defense 
of  the  doctrines  of  a  faith. 

Christian  apologetics,  generally  called  simply 
Apologetic*,  treats  of  tho  evidences  of  Christianity, 
nnd  seeks  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  Bible  and 
the  doctrines  educed  from  it. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     )0~wl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     911111,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xezxophon,     exist,    pn  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  -  shus.      -ble,     -die,     <&c.  =  bel.      del. 


apological 

ip-6  log  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  apolog(ue^ ;  -iral.]  Of 
the  nature  of  an  apologue.  (Adams:  Works,  ii.  166.) 

a-p8l-6-gI  §e.    [APOLOGIZE.] 

a-p81  -&-gIst,  s.  [In  fr.apologiste;  Sp.  &  Port, 
apologista.]  One  who  defends  a  faith,  an  institu- 
tion, a  practice,  a  deed,  &c.  Spec.,  one  who  defends 
Christianity,  or  the  character  and  proceedings  of 
its  professors.  (Cowper:  Expostulation.) 

a-p51  -6-gIze,  a  pol-6-gi  se,  <-.  t.  &  i.  [Gr. 
apologizomai=to  reckon  up,  to  give  an  account.] 

*I.  Transit  i  ve :  To  defend. 

II.  Intransitive:  To  make  an  acknowledgment  of 
a  greater  or  smaller  amount  of  error  (generally  the 
latter)  as  a  moderate  atonement  for  an  injury 
done  one.  (It  is  sometimes  followed  by  for,  and  an 
objective  case.) 

"To  apologize  especially  for  his  insolent  language  to 
Gardiner."— Froude:  Hist.  Eng.,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  xvii.,  p.  70. 

IT  Sometimes  a  person  apologizes  for  a  deed  re- 
Quiring  far  graver  treatment. 

"...  to  apologise  for  a  judicial  murder?" — 3/cwan- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv.  . 

a-pSl  -6  gl-zer,  a-pol-6-gi-s.gr,  s.  [Eng.  apolo- 
gize, apologise ;  -er.]  One  who  defends  a  person,  a 
faith,  an  institution,  &c. :  an  apologist. 

"His  apologisera  labor  to  free  him:  laying  the  fault  of 
the  errors  fathered  upon  him  unto  the  charge  of  others." 
— Hanmer:  View  of  Antiquity,  p.  239. 

ap'-81-6gue,  s.    [In  Ger.  apolog;  Fr.  apologue; 


.    .    .    ouscourso:  meaning  n 

discourse  drawn  from  (a  fable).]  A  fable  designed 
to  convey  to,  and  impress  upon,  the  mind  some 
moral  truth.  It  resembles  a  parable,  but  differs  in 
this  respect,  that,  whereas  the  event  narrated  in 
the  parable  is  within  the  limits  of  probability,  and 
might  have  happened,  if  indeed  it  has  not  actually 
done  so,  the  apologue  is  bound  by  no  such  re- 
straints ;  it  can  draw  for  its  speakers  and  actors  on 
the  brute  creation,  or  even  on  inanimate  nature. 
The  prodigal  son  (Lake  xv.  11-32)  and  the  owe 
lamb  (2  Sam.  xii.  1-14)  are  properly  parables; 
while  the  story  of  the  trees  electing  a  king  (Judge. 
lx.  7-20)  is  an  apologue. 

"The  Senate  having  decided  in  favor  of  a  conciliatory 
coarse,  sent  Menenius  Agrippa  as  their  envoy  to  the 
seceders,  who  addresses  to  them  the  celebrated  apologue 
of  the  Belly  and  the  Limbs." — Lewis:  Early  Rom.  Hist., 
oh.  iii.,  pt.  i  ,  8  16. 

tap'-8l-6-guSr,  *ap'-8l-6-gSr,  s.  [Eng.  apo(- 
ogue ;  •er.'}  One  who  utters  apologues. 

41 A  mouse,  saith  an  apologer  [apologuer],  was  brought 
up  in  a  chest,  there  fed  with  fragments  of  bread  and 
c£e«se." — Burton:  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  659. 

"Why may  not  a  sober  apologer  fapologuer]  be  per- 
mitted, who  brings  his  burthen  to  cool  the  conflagrations 
of  fiery  wits?" — Waterhous:  Apology  for  Learning,  *c., 
p.  258. 

a-pBl'-S-g^,  *a-p8l'-o-gle,  s.  [InFr.  apologie; 
Sp.,  Port.,  Ital.,  &  Lat.  apologia;  Gr.  apologirt  =  i\ 
defense,  a  speech  in  defense :  apo=from,  ana  logos 
=8  word, language,  .  .  .  discourse;  lego=  .  .  . 
to  speak.] 

fl.  The  act  of  making  a  defense  against  an  accu- 
sation ;  vindication,  without  its  being  implied  that 
In  this  there  is  anything  hollow  or  unsatisfactory ; 
also  the  defense  made. 

IT  Used  specially  of  the  defense  of  Christianity 
and  its  professors,  against  opponents  and  calumnia- 
tors, made  by  several  of  the  early  Fathers.  Thus, 
Justin  Martyr  wrote  two  "Apologies" — one  about 
A.  D.  150,  and  the  other  after  160 ;  Athenagoras  one 
Jn  177,  and  Tertullian  in  198 ;  as  did  Melito,  Quadra- 
tns,  jliltiades.  Aristides,  and  Tatian  in  the  same 
century.  Many  works  of  a  similar  character  were 
subsequently  published,  though  not  always,  or  even 
generally,  under  the  same  title.  Various  modern 
writers  have  used  the  term  Apology  in  the  old 
sense :  thus,  Bishop  Richard  Watson  was  author  of 


is  now  technically  denominated  Apologetics  (q.  v.) 
"  W«  have,  among  other  works  of  his  [Justin  Martyr's], 
two   Apologies    for   the    Christians." — Mosheim:    Church 
Bttt.,  &nt.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  §  6. 

2.  An  admission  of  a  fault ;  generally  one  of  no 
neat  magnitude,  for  which  this  slight  humiliation 
18  held  sufficient  to  atone.  Sometimes  it  is  so  small 
that  the  apology  for  it  approaches  a  full  vindica- 
tion, and  sometimes,  as  in  cases  of  libel,  so  grave 
that,  even  when  the  apology  is  accepted,  the  whole 
expenses  of  the  trial-at-law  are  cast  on  the  person 
who  acknowledges  himself  to  have  erred. 

1[  Crabb  considers  that  **  there  is  always  some 
imperfection,  supposed  or  real,  which  gives  rise  to 
an  apology ;  "  that  *'a  defense  presupposes  a  con- 
sciousness of  innocence  more  or  less;"  that  "a 
Justification  is  founded  on  the  conviction  not  only 
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of  entire  innocence,  but  of  strict  propriety ; "  that 
"exculpation  rests  on  the  conviction  of  innocence 
with  regard  to  the  fact."  "  Excuse  and  plea  are  not 
grounded  on  any  idea  of  innocence ;  they  are  rather 
appeals  for  favor  resting  on  some  collateral  circum- 
stance which  serves  to  extenuate :  a  plea  is  fre- 
quently an  idle  or  unfounded  excuse,  a  frivolous 
attempt  to  lessen  displeasure."  Ho  adds  that "  Ex- 
i-use  and  plea,  which  are  mostly  employed  in  an  un- 
favorable sense,  are  to  apology,  defense,  and  excul- 
pation, as  the  means  to  an  end ;  nn  apology  is  lame 
when,  instead  of  an  honest  confession  of  an  unin- 
tentional error,  an  idle  attempt  is  made  at  justifi- 
cation; a  defense  is  poor  when  it  does  not  contain 
sufficient  to  invalidate  the  charge ;  a  justification  is 
nugatorjr  when  it  applies  to  conduct  altogether 
wrong ;  an  excuse  or  a  plea  is  frivolous  or  idle, 
which  turns  upon  some  falsehood,  misrepresenta- 
tion, or  irrelevant  point."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synonyms.) 

ap-o-me-com  -e-t§r,  s.  [APOMECOMETRY.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  objects  at  a  distance. 

ap-8-me-com  -et-rjf,  s.  [Gr.  apo=from ;  mekos 
= length,  and  metrev=to  measure;  metron=a  meas- 
ure.] The  measuring  or  measurement  of  objects  at 
a  distance.  (Dyche.) 

ap  8-m8r'-phIne,  s.  [Gr.  apo=from,  and  Eng. 
morphine  (q.  v.).l 

Chem.:  CijHijNOj.  An  organic  base  obtained  by 
heating  morphine  or  codeine  in  a  sealed  tube  to 
150° ,  with  excess  of  HC1.  Apomorphine  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  precipitated  by  caustic 
potash  and  ammonia.  It  gives  a  dark-violet  liquid 
with  1  'j< '!,,.  It  is  an  emetic,  in  small  doses. 

*ap-Sn'e,  prep.   [UPON.] 

ap-8-ne-cro'-sls,  s.  [Gr.  aponekrosis—&  becom- 
ing quite  dead;  apon€fcroo=to  kill  utterly,  especially 
by  cold:  apo=from,  and  ntkroo=to  km;  nekros,  s. 
=  a  dead  body,  adj. =dead.] 

Med.:  Complete  death. 

ap-S-neur-pg'-ra-phf ,  s.  [Gr.  aponeurosis,  and 
graphe=a  delineation,  ...  a  description.]  [Ap- 
ONEUROSIS.] 

Med. :  The  department  of  medical  science  which 
treats  of  aponeurosis. 

ap-o  netir-6  -sis,  ap-6-nett  r-6-sf ,  s.  [In  Fr.  & 
Port,  aponevrose ;  Gr.  aponeurOsis=the  end  of  mus- 
cle, where  it  becomes  tendon  (Galen);  aponeuroo= 
to  change  into  a  tendon:  apo=from,  andneuroo— 
to  strain  the  sinews;  neuron— &  sinew,  a  tendon.] 
The  expansion  of  a  tendon  into  a  membrane,  lam- 
ina, or  fascia.  Aponeuroses  occur  in  connection 
with  the  voluntary  muscles. 

"...  attached  by  their  extremities,  through  the 
medium  of  tendon,  aponeurosis,  or  some  form  of  the 
fibrous  tissue." — Todd  (t  Bowman:  Phystol.  Anat., -vol.  i., 
p.  160. 

ap  6  neiir-ot'-Ic,  a.  [In  Fr.  aponfvrotique ;  Port. 
aponeurotico.]  [APONEDROSIS.]  Pertaining  to  apo- 
neurosis. 

".4poneurof  ie  tendonous  expansions." — Toddtt  Bowman: 
Phystol.  Aunt.,  i.  71. 

ap-o-neiir-ot  -&m-f ,  s.  [Gr.  (1)  apo  =  from;  (2) 
ii«ur<rfomos=cutting sinews;  neurotomeo=tocut  the 
sinews  j  neuron— o.  sinew,  and  temno=to  cut.]  The 
dissection  of  an  aponeurosis  (q.  v.). 

ap-Sn-&-ge  -ton,  s.  [In  Fr.  aponoget.  An  incom- 
plete anagram  of  the  word  POTOMAGETON  (q.  v.].]  A 
plant  belonging  to  the  order  Naiadaceee,  or  Naiads. 
The  species  are  aquatics,  ornamental  in  an  aqua- 
rium. In  India  the  tuberous  roots  of  A.  monos- 
tachyon,  or  simple-spiked  Aponogeton,  are  eaten  by 
the  natives  like  potatoes. 

ap-6-pemp'-tIc,  a.  A  «.  [Gr.  apopemptos  =  sent 
forth,  dismissed ;  apopemp<5=tosend  off,  to  dismiss: 
apo=from,  and  pempo=to  send.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Classic  Poetry :  Pertaining  to  a  hymn  addressed 
to  a  stranger  on  his  departure  from  a  place  to  his 
own  country,  or  to  the  gods  when  they  were  fabled 
to  be  about  to  return  to  their  habitation. 

B.  As  substantive :   A  hymn  used  on  such  occa- 
sions. 

a-p8ph'-a-sls,  s.  [In  Fr.  apophase;  Gr.apophasis 
=a  denial,  a  negation;  apophemi—(l)  to  speak  out 
plainly ;  (2)  to  say  no,  to  deny :  apo  —  from,  and 
ph«mi=to  declare.] 

Rhet.:  A  figure  by  which  a  speaker  formally  de- 
clines to  take  notice  of  a  point,  with  the  probable 
effect  of  making  the  imagination  of  his  audience 
so  to  work  on  what  he  has  ostentatiously  declined 
to  bring  forward,  as  to  cause  them  to  be  more 
affected  by  it  than  if  he  had  spoken  out  plainly. 

ap-S-phleg-mat  -Ic.  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  opo=from,  and 
phlegma=  (1)  flame,  (2)  inflammation,  (3)  phlegm; 
from  phlego=to  burn.] 

A.  As  adjective :  Designed  to  expel  phlegm  by  the 
nostrils. 

B.  As  substantive :  A  medicine  designed  or  fitted 
to  cause  the  flow  of  serous  or  mucous  humor  from 
the  nostrils.    Some  stimulative^  have  this  effect. 


apophysis 

ap-o-phleg'-nia-tls.m,  s.  [In  Ger.  apophlegmatif- 
mos;  Gr.  apophlegmatismos:  apophlegmatizo;=to 

Surge  away  phlegm:  apo=from,  and  phlefima=a 
ame,  inflammation,  phlegm.]  A  medicine  specially 
designed  to  expel  phlegm  from  the  blood. 

".  .  .  and  so  it  is  in  apophlegntatisms  and  gargar- 
isms,  that  draw  the  rheum  down  by  the  palate." — Bacon: 
Nat.  Hist.,  Cent,  i.,  §  38. 

ap-o-phleg'-ma-tlz-ant,  s.  [Gr.  apophlegmatieo 
—  to  expel  phlegm.]  An  apophlegmatic  (q.  v.). 
(Quincy.) 

ap'-o-phthegm,  ap  -8-thegm  (ph  and  g silent). 
8.  [In  Ger.  apophthegma;  Fr.  apophthegme  ;  Sp, 
apotegma;  Port,  apophthegma,  apothegma;  Ital. 
apotegma ;  Gr.  apophthegma,  apophthengomai^to 
speak  one's  opinion  plainly,  to  utter  an  apophthegm : 
apo=from,  and  phthengomai=to  utter  a  sound,  to 
speak  out.  Or  Gr.  opo=from,  and  phthegma  =  a 
voice,  from  phthengomai.]  A  terse  pointed  saying ; 
a  maxim  expressed  in  few  but  weighty  words ;  a 
brief  pithy  remark  uttered  by  a  distinguished  char- 
acter, or  on  a  notable  occasion. 

"So  again  in  his  book,  Apophthegms,  which  he  col- 
lected, we  see  that  he  esteemed  it  more  honor  to  make 
himself  bnt  a  pair  of  tables,  to  take  the  wise  and  pithy 
words  of  others,  than  to  have  every  word  of  his  own  to  be 
made  an  apophthegm,  or  an  oracle,  as  vain  princes,  by 
custom  of  flattery,  pretend  to  do." — Bacon:  Adi',  of  Learn' 
ing,  bk.  i. 

ap-o-phtheg-mat'-Ic,  ap-o-theg-mat  -Ic,  ap- 
o-phtheg-mat  -Ic-al,  ap-6-theg-mat  -Ic-al  (ph 
&  g  silent),  a.  [Gr.  apophthegmatikos.]  Senten- 
tious. 

ap-5-phthe'g'-ma-tIst,  ap-o-theg  -ma-tlst,  s. 
[Gr.  apophthegmatos,  genit.  of  apophthegma,  and 
Eng.  sufllx  -ist;  from  Gr.  istes=one  who.]  One  who 
collects  or  composes  apophthegms. 

ap-o-phtheg-ma-ti  ze,  ap-6-theg-ma-ti  ze, 
t'.  i.  [Formed  like  APOPHTHEGM ATIST  (q.  v.),  but 
with  Eng.  suffix  -i'ze=to  make,  instead  of  -isf.]  To 
utter  apophthegms. 

ap-oph  -?-ge,  ap-Sph -f-gf,  s.  [In  Ital. 
apofigi;  Lat.  apophuges;  Gr.  apophuge=(l)  an 
escape  or  place  of  refuge ;  (2)  Arch,  (see  def.) ; 
apopheugO= to  flee  from:  apo=from1  and  pheugo= 
to  nee.  Or  «po=from,  and  phugc—Qight,  escape.  J 

Arch'. :  The  small  curve 
at  the  top  of  a  column  by 
which  its  shaft  joins  its 
capital.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  spring  of  the 
column.  Originally  it 
was  the  ring  which  bound 
the  extremities  of  wooden 
pillars  to  keep  them  from 
splitting,  imitated  in 
stone-work.  The  same 
name  is  given  to  the 
corresponding  concavity 
connecting  the  bottom  of 
a  pillar  with  the  fillet  at 
its  base. 

"  Apophyge  in  architecture  is  that  part  of  11  column 
where  it  seems  to  fly  out  of  its  base,  like  the  process  of  a 
bone  in  a  man's  leg,  and  begins  to  shoot  upward."—* 
Glossog.  Kova,  2d  ed. 


ap-6ph '-jfl-lite,  s.  [InGet.apophyllit;  Gr.  (1) 
apo=from;  (2)  phuilon=a  leaf;  and  (3)  suflix  -ite 
(If  in.)  (q.  v.).  Apophylite  was  so  called  by  Hatty 
from  the  tendency  to  exfoliate.]  A  tetragonal 
mineral,  called  also  Ichthyophthalmite,  classed 
by  Dana  as  the  type  of  an  Apophyllite  group  of 
Unisilicatea.  The  nardness  is4'5to5;  the  sp.gr. 
2'3  to  2'4 :  the  luster  of  the  face  of  the  crystal  termi- 
nating the  low  prism,  pearly ;  that  or  the  sides, 
vitreous.  Color,  white  or  grayish;  occasionally 
with  greenish,  yellowish,  rose-red,  or  flesh-red  tint. 
It  is  generally  transparent;  is  brittle,  and  has 
feeble  double  refraction.  It  is  a  "  hydrated  calceo- 
potassic  silicate;"  its  composition  being— silica, 
51-60  to  52-69 ;  lime,  24'71  to  25'86 ;  potassa,  4'75  to  5'75 ; 
water,  15-73  to  16-73;  and  fluorine,  15-73  to  16;67.  It 
occurs  chiefly  in  amygdaloid,  though  occasionally 
in  granite  and  gneiss.  It  is  found  at  Ratho,  near 
Edinburgh,  ana  iu  Fife.  Dumbarton,  and  Inverness- 
shires.  It  occurs  in  Europe,  in  India,  in  Siberia, 
in  America,  in  Australia,  and  elsewhere.  Dana  sub- 
divides it  into  Ordinary  (1)  Oxhaverite ;  (2)  Tes- 
selite:  (3)  Loucocyclite;  and  places  with  it  also 
Xylochlore. 

a-poph'-jf-sls,  ta-p<Sph  -f-af,  ».  [Gr.  apnj>husis 
=an  offshoot;  apop/mo=toput  forth  as  an  offshoot, 
(passive)  to  grow:  opo=from,  and  phuo—io  bring 
forth.] 

1.  Anat.  •  The  process  of  a  bone. 

"Processes  of  bone  have  usually  their  own  centers  of 
ossification,  and  are  termed  epiphyses  until  they  are 
finally  joined  to  the  main  part,  after  which  they  receive- 
the  name  of  afiophysfs." — Todtl  ct- Bowman:  Physiut.  Anat., 
i.  116. 

2.  Sot.:  A  sporangium  in  mosses,  which  is  regu- 
larly lengthened.    It  occurs  in  most  species  of  the 
genus  Splachnum. 

3.  Arch.:  The  same  as  APOPHTGE  (q.  v.). 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    hlr,    thgre;     pine,    pit,    s'ire,    sir,     marine;    go,    p6t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     wh6,     s&n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     te,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


apoplanesis 


ap-6-plan-e  -Sis,  s.  [Gr.  apoplancsis,  see  def . : 
apoplanao=to  make  to  digress.  Or  opo=from,  and 
plnnf'tii*  =  &  making  to  wander;  planao,  fut.  planted 
=  to  make  to  wander;  p/u*i<?--a  wandering.] 

Rhet. :  A  digression. 

ap  6  plec  -tic,  *ap  6  plec  -tick,  a.&s.  [In  Fr. 
apoplectiq ue;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  apopletico;  Lat. 
apoplectic  us;  Gr.  apoplektikos.] 

A.  As  adjective :  Relating  to  apoplexy. 

"  Soon  after  he  had  risen  from  table,  an  apoplectic 
stroke  deprived  him  of  speech  and  sensation." — Macaultiy: 
Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xvii. 

B.  Aft  substantive:  A  person  afflicted  with   apo- 
plexy. 

"  Basis,  the  Arabic  physician,  hath  left  it  written  as  I 
have  it  from  Quistorpius,  that  it  was  ordained  by  a  law, 
that  no  ttvoplrctickti,  who  foamed  about  the  mouth,  should 
be  buried  till  after  seventy-two  hours." — Knatctibull :  Ti:t 
p.  77. 

*ap  0-plec -tlc-al,  a.  [Eug.  apoplectic;  -a(.] 
The  same  as  APOPLECTIC,  adj.  (q.  v.). 

"  In  an  apoplectical  case  he   found  extravasated    blood 

making  way  from  the  ventricles  of  the  brain." — Derham. 

ap  -6-plexed,  a.  [Old  Eng.apoplex  (APOPLEXY)  ; 
-ed.J  Affected  with  apoplexy. 

"...    But,  sure,  that  sense 
Is  apoplex'd  :  for  mudness  would  not  err." 

Shakesp..-  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

ap -6-plex-y",    *ap -6-plex-Ie,   *ap -6-plex,  s. 


ease  described  below ;  from  apoplcfctos,  apoplessd=to 
disable  in  body  or  mind.  Or  apo— from,  and  plexis 
=a  stroke,  a  blow ;  plesso=to  strike,  to  smite.] 

1.  Med. :   A  serious  malady,  coming  on  so  sud- 
denly and  so  violently   that    anciently   any   one 
affected  by  it  was  said  to  be  attonitus  ( thunder- 
struck),   or  sideratus    (planet-struck).      When    a 
stroke  of  apoplexy  takes  place,  there  is  a  loss  of 
sensation,    voluntary   motion,     and     intellect     or 
thought,  while  respiration  and  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  general  vascular  system  still  continue. 
The  disease  now  described  is  properly  called  cere- 
bral apoplexy,  the  cerebrum  or  brain  being  the  part 
chiefly  affected.    Another  malady  has  been  called 
not  very  happily  Pulnionaru  Apoplexy.    It  is  the 
Pneumo-hemorrhagia  of  Andral,  and  consists  of  an 
effusion  of  blood  into   the   parenchymatous   sub- 
fitance  of  the  lung,  like  that  into  the  substance  of 
the  brain  in  cerebral  apoplexy. 

"  P.  Humph.    This  apoplex  will,  certain,  be  his  end." 
Shakesp.:  2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  4. 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  that  dulls  the  senses  and  par- 
alyzes action  in  the  frame. 

"  Peace  is  a  very  apoplexy,  lethargy,  mulled,  deaf, 
eleepy,  insensible." — Shakesp.;  Coriotaiiua,  iv.  5. 

ap-6-pnIX-IS  (p  often  silent),  8.  [From  Gr. 
apop)iiyo=to  choke.  Or  apo,  intens.,  and  pnixis= 
Strangling,  smothering  ;pni£ro=to  choke.] 

Med.:  Suffocation, 

ap  -or-e'-tln,  s.  [Possibly  apo=from,  and  rhetine 
=resin  gum.  \  A  resin  obtained  by  chemical  process 
from  extract  of  rhubarb. 

a-pb'r-I-a,  a-pb'r-jF,  s.  [Lat.  aporia;  Gr.  aporia 
=  being  "without  passage,"  involved  in  difficulty; 
aporos  =  without  passage,  difficult:  a,  priv.,  and 
poros=means  of  passing,  ...  a  pathway.] 

1.  Rhet. :    Perplexity,  real  or  affected,  on  the  part 
of  a  speaker  as  to  what  to  choose  from  the  great 
abundance   of   matter  lying   ready  to   his   hand. 
Specially  perplexity  where  to  begin,  where  to  end, 
what  to  say,  and  what,  though  well  worthy  of  being 
stated,  to  pass  by.    Aporia  is  used  also  for  the  real 
or  affected  perplexity  felt  by  a  speaker  in  coming 
to  a  decision  on  points  of  difficulty  in  connection 
with  which  there  are  various  ways  open  to  choose. 
The  following   sentence,  quoted    from   Cicero   in 
Smith's  Rhetortck.  is  an  excellent  example  of  an 
aporia :— "  Thus  Cicero  says.  Whether  he  took  them 
from  his  fellows  more  impudently,  gave  them  to  a 
harlot  more  lasciviously,  removed  them  from  the 
Roman    people    more  wickedly,  or    altered    them 
more    presumptuously,    I   cannot   well    declare." 
(Smith's  Rhrtorick.) 

2.  M''it.:  Restlessness;  uneasiness  occasioned  by 
obstructed  perspiration,  or  any  stoppage  of   the 
natural  secretions.     (/'<nr.) 

*a-pbr  o  bran  -chl-ans,,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  a,  priv., 
pores = a  pore,  and  brancltion=(l)  a  fin,  (2)  a  gill.] 

Zool. :  Latreille's  name  for  an  order  of  Arachnida 
(Spiders),  characterized  by  the  absence  of  respira- 
tory porus  (.stigmata)  on  the  body. 

a-pb  r  on,  ta-po'r-lme,  s.  [APORIA.]  A  per- 
plexing problem. 

If  The  Glossog.  Jfova  has  the  form  aporinK-. 

ap  Or-rha  -Is,  s.  [Gr.  aporrhais=a  shell;  apor- 
rfcw=toflow  from:  apo— from,  and  rfced=>to  flow.] 
Spour-shells.  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  moliusks 
belonging  to  the  family  Cerithiadae.  In  1875,  Tate 
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estimated  the  recent  species  of  Aporrhais  at  four, 
and  the  fossil  ones  doubtfully  at  above  two  hundred, 
the  latter  ranging  from  the  Lias  to  the  Chalk. 

*ap-CT-rhoe  -a,  s.  [Gr.  aporrhoia,  aporrhoc=(\) 
a  flowing  off.  a  stream ;  (2)  an  emanation :  aporrheo 
=  to  flow  from :  apo— from,  and  r/ieu=to  now.]  An 
emanation;  an  effluvium. 

"  The  reason  of  this  he  endeavors  to  make  out  by  atom- 
ical  apporrhveas ;  which,  passing  from  the  cruentate 
weapon  to  the  wound,  and  being  incorporated  with  the 
particles  of  the  salve,  carry  them  to  the  affected  part."— 
Cflanville;  Scepsis. 

*ap-6-sep  -I-dln,  s.  [Gr.  apo=from,  and  scpedon 
=  rottenness,  decay ;  sepo=to  make  rotten.] 

Chem. :  A  crystallized  substance  obtained  from 
impure  cheese.  It  is  impure  leuciuo  (q.  v.).  (Watts.) 

ap-o-sI-6-pe -sis,  *ap-6-si-6p -e-sy\  s.  fLat. 
aposiopesis ;  Gr.  aposiopesis=  (I)  a  becoming  silent ; 
(2)  see  def. ;  aposiopao  --  to  be  silent  after  speaking : 
upo=from,  and  siopao—to  be  silent  or  still.  Or  apo 
=  from,  and  £t(jpesis= silence ;  from  swpaO.\ 

Rhet.:  A  term  used  to  describe  the  reticence 
which  a  speaker  occasionally  employs  from  deli- 
cacy of  feeling,  from  forbearance,  from  the  fear  of 
consequences  if  he  give  utterance  to  all  that  ho 
thinks,  from  being  overcome  by  emotion,  or  when 
he  designs,  by  protending  to  pass  over  something, 
really  to  call  attention  to  it  more  forcibly  than  if 
he  had  treated  of  it  formally.  From  one  of  these 
causes  a  speaker  will  occasionally  omit  part  of 
a  sentence,  as  our  Saviour,  under  the  influence  of 
emotion,  does  in  Luke  xix.  42. 

"...  such  aposiopeses  being  frequent  in  language 
dictated  by  grief  or  strong  emotion."—  Bloomjleld;  Greek 
Test.  Note  on  Luke  xix.  42. 

ap-o-slt  -I-a,  ap-Ss  -H-y\  s.  [Gr.  apositia- 
distaste  for  food ;  apos*/os=having  eaten  nothing, 
without  appetite:  apo=from;  sitos= wheat  corn 
grain,  .  .  .  bread.]  A  loathing  of  food. 

H  Apositia  is  in  Parr,  and  aposity  in  Glossog. 
Nova,  2d  ed. 

tap-o-slt'-lc,  a.  [Gr.  apositikos:  apo  =  away 
from,  *it<M=wheat,  .  .  .  food.] 

Med. :  Taking  away  or  diminishing  the  appetite 
for  food. 

ap-5-spas.  -ma,  ap  -6-spas.m,  s.  [Gr.  apospasma 
=that  which  is  torn  off;  apospoo=to  tear  or  drag 
away:  apo=from,  and  8pao=to  draw  out,  .  .  . 
to  tear.]  The  separation  of  one  part  from  another; 
a  violent  irregular  fracture  of  a  tendon,  a  ligament, 
&c. 

If  Parr  has  the  form  apospasma,  and  the  Glossog. 
Nova,  2d  ed.,  apospasm. 

a-pos'-ta-9y, «.    [APOSTASY.] 

Sp-S-Stas'-I-a,  s.  [Gr.  apostasis  —  a  standing 
away  from.]  [APOSTASY.] 

Botany :  A  genus  of  Orchids,  the  type  of  the  Apos- 
tasiads  (Q.  v.).  The  anthers  are  distinct  from  each 
other,  and  the  style  is  quite  free  from  the  stamina, 
whereas  in  ordinary  orchids  these  are  combined. 
There  are  two  species  found  in  the  East  Indies. 

ap-6-stas-I-a  -96-88  (Bot.  Latin),  ap-5-stas  -I- 
ad§,  s.  pL  [APOSTASIA.] 

Botany;  An  order  of  Endogenous  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  Orchidal  Alliance.  They  differ  from  Or- 
chidaceae  proper  in  having  a  three-celled  fruit,  witli 
loculicidal  dehiscence,  and  in  the  style  being  alto- 
gether free  from  the  stamina  for  the  greater  part  of 
its  length.  They  occur  in  damp  woods  in  the  hotter 
parts  of  India.  In  1847,  Lindley  estimated  the 
known  species  at  five. 

a-pos  -ta-sls,   s.      [Gr.    apostasis  =  a    standing 
away  from.] 
*Old  Medicine : 

1.  A  suppurative  inflammation,  throwing  off  the 
peccant  humors  left  by  fever  or  other  diseases. 

2.  Transition  from  one  disease  to  another. 

a-pSs'-ta-sjf,  fa-pos  -ta-5^,  *a-pos'-ta-sle,  s. 
[In  Gor.  &  Fr.  apostasie ;  Sp. ,  Port.,  Ital.,  &  Lat. 
apostasia ;  Gr.  apostasia,  a  later  form  for  apostasis 
=  a  standing  away  from— henco,  defection,  revolt; 
aphistenii=to  put  away  (in  passive,  to  stand  away) : 
apo=from,  and  histemi=to  make  to  stand.  Or  apo 
=  from,  and  stasis  =  a  placing,  setting;  from[fei'8- 
t&ntf.] 

A.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  defection  from  real  or  imag- 
ined allegiance.  Specially  — 

1.  Direct  rebellion  against  God  or  His  authority. 

"  The  affable  archangel  had  forewarn'd 
Adam,  by  dire  example,  to  beware 
Apostasy,  by  what  befell  in  heaven 
To  those  apostates."— .Vilton:  P.  /,.,bk.  vii. 

2.  The  abandonment  of  a  religious  faith  which 
one  has  previously  held,  or  a  church  with  which 
one  lias  been  previously  connected. 

"The  canon  law  defines  apostasy  to  be  a  willful  depart- 
ure from  that  state  of  faith  which  any  person  has  pro- 
fessed himself  to  hold  in  the  Christian  church." — Aylifff: 
Parergon. 


apostemation 

3.  The   abandonment  of    a   political    party  with 
which  one  has  hitherto  acted. 
B.  Technically: 

*Med.:  It  is  sometimes  used  as  the  rendering  of 
the  Greek  term  apostasis  (q.  v.). 

a-pos-tate,  *ap-5-sta  -ta,  s.  &  a.  [In  Ger.  it 
Fr.apostat:  Sp.,  Port.,  Ital.,  &  Lat.  apoatata*  Gr, 
apostates=(l)  a  runaway  slave,  a  deserter,  a  rebel; 
(2)  see  below;  apostateo—to  stand  aloof.]  [APOS- 
TATIZE.] 

A.  .-Is  substantive : 

1.  A  rebel  against  the  Divine  authority ;  one  who 
has  cast  off  the  allegiance  which  lie  owes  to  God. 

"High  in  the  midst,  exalted  as  a  god, 
The  apostate  in  his  sun-bright  chariot  sat.'* 

Milton:  P.  L.t  bk.  vl. 

2.  One  who  abandons  the  religion  which  he  has 
previously  professed,  or  the  church  with  which  he 
has  before  been  connected.    In  the  Church  of  Home 
one  is  also  deemed  an  apostate  who,  without  a  legal 
dispensation,  quits  a  religious  order  which  he  has 
entered. 

"  And  whoso  passed  that  point 
Was  apostata  in  the  order." 

Piers  Plowman,  667-8.     (Trench.) 

"  The  character  of  Apostate  has  injured  the  reputation 
of  Julian."— Gibbon.-  Dec!,  and  Fall,  ch.  xxiii. 

3.  One  who  similarly  abandons  his  political  creed 
or  party. 

"If  a  name  be  found  where  it  ought  not  to  be,  tha 
apostate  is  certain  to  be  reminded  in  sharp  language  of 
the  promises  which  he  has  broken  and  of  the  professions 
which  he  has  belied." — Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

B.  As  adjective:  Rebel;  rebellious.    One  who  has 
cast  off  the  allegiance  which  ho  owes  to  God,  or  has 
abandoned  a  faith  formerly  held,  or  a  church,  or  a 
political  party  to  which  ho  previously  adhered. 

"So  spake  the  apostate  angel  .  .  ."— Milton:  P.  L.t  bk.  i. 

*a-pSs  -tate,  v.  i.  [From  the  substantive.  In 
Sp.  &  Port,  apostatar;  Ital.  apostatare.]  To  apos- 
tatize. 

"  Perhaps  some  of  these  apontating  stars  have,  though 
themselves  true,  let  their  miscarriage  make  me  heedful." 
— Bp.  Hall;  Occas.  Medit.  (Richardson.) 

ap-os-tat -Ic-al,  a.  [Lat.  apostaticus;  Or. 
apostatikos.\  Pertainingor  relating  to  an  apostate. 

"To  wear  turbants  is  an  apostatical  conformity."— 
Sandys. 

t-ptts-ta-trze,  a-pfts-ta-tl'ge.  r.  i.  [Eng.  apos- 
tate ;  -ize.  In  Fr.  apostasier ;  Sp.  &  Port,  apoatatar : 
Lat.  apostato  (Cyprian);  Gr.  apostateo^to  stand 
aloof  from,  ...  to  fall  off  from :  apo=from,  and 
histemi  =  to  make  to  stand.  Or  apo  =  from,  and 
statizo,  poet,  for  histemi.} 

1.  To  rebel  against  God.    (APOSTATE,  s.  &  a.] 

2.  To  abandon  a  faith  which  one  has  previously 
held,  or  desert  a  church  with  which  one  has  been 
formerly  connected. 

"Another  had  not  indeed  yet  apostatised,  but  wa* 
nearly  related  to  an  apostate."— Macau  lay.-  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  ix. 

3.  Similarly  to  abandon  a  political  faith  which 
one  has  held,  or  desert  a  political  party  with  which 
one  has  acted. 

a-p5s-ta-tl'-zlng,  a-pos-ta-ti-§Ing,  pr.  par. 
[APOSTATIZE.] 

ap-8s-tax  -Is,  s.  JGr,  apostaxis  =  droppings ; 
apostazo  fut.  apostaxo  =•  to  let  fall  drop  by  drop : 
apo=from,  and  8tazo=t<>  let  fall  drop  by  drop.  Or 
apo,  and«£axts=a  dropping:  frometazo.jj 

Med. :  The  fall  of  any  fluid  drop  by  drop,  as  blood 
from  the  nose.  (Parr.) 

*a-pos'-tel,  s.    [APOSTLE.] 

*ap-o-stem,  *ap -6-steme,  *ap -5-stttme,  a. 
[In  Fr.  apjost&me;  bp.,  Port.j  Ital.,  &  Lat.  apostema; 
Gr.  apqstema=(\}  distance,  interval,  (2)  an  abscess ; 
aphistemi=to  _put  away  from,  to  remove:  apo= 
from,  and  histcmi—to  make  to  stand.] 

Med.:  A  large  deep-seated  abscess;  a  swelling 
rilled  with  purulent  matter. 

"How  an  apostume  in  the  mesentery  breaking,  causet  a 
consumption  in  the  parts,  is  apparent." — Harvey. 

"  With  equal  propriety  we  may  affirm  that  ulcers  of  ths 
lungs,  or  apos  femes  ot  the  brain,  do  happen  only  in  the 
left  side." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

41  A  joyful  casual  violence  may  break 
A  dangerous  apostem  in  thy  breast." 

Donne:  Progr.  vf  Soul,  II.  479. 

^[  Now  corrupted  into  IMPOSTUME  (q.  v.). 

a-p6s  -tern-ate,  a  pos  -tume,  r.  /.  [Eng.  apos~ 
tern;  -ate.\  To  become  an  apostem  or  abscess. 
(\\'isrman:  Surgery.) 

a-pds  -tern-ate,  s.  [APOSTEMATE,  r.]  An  ab- 
scess. 

a-pos-tem-a -tlon,  s.  [Eng.  apostem;  -ation.] 
The  process  of  forming  an  apo^ti'in  or  abscess;  the 
gathering  of  matter  in  a  purulent  tumor. 


W511,     boy;     pout,    jtfwl;     cat,     ?ell,     chorus,     §tiin(     benph;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pfc  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  Shan,     -tion,     -siou  =  shun;      -Uon,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


apostemed 
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apostrophe 


"Nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  the  many  ways        4.  Sarcastically:  A  preacher  or  pastor  unfit   for 
nature  hath  provided  for  preventing  or  curing  of  fevers;    his  office. 


Apostolic  Churches. 


urches  first  established 


"  From  snch  apostles,  O  ye  mitered  heads, 
Preserve  the  Church !  and  lay  not  careless  hands 
On  skulls  that  cannot  teach  and  will  not  learn." 

Cotcper:  Task,  bk.  ii. 

B.  Technically: 
1.  Church  History  : 


by  tne  apostles,  especially  those  of  Rome,  Alexan- 
dria, Antioch,  and  Jerusalem.    Afterward  the  term 


obtained  a  less  precise  meaning. 

Apostolic  Clerks.  A  religious  association 
founded  by  John  Columbians,  a  nobleman  of  Siena, 
and  abolished  by  Clement  IX.  in  1668.  (Mosheim; 
Ch.  Hist.,  Cent,  xiv.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  §35.) 

Apostolic  Constitutions.     Certain  voluminous 


vomitings,  apostemations,  salivations,  Ac."— Crete, 
a-pos  -temed,  a.    [APOSTEM,  s.]    Corrupted. 

ip-os-tem'-a-tous,  o.  [Gr.  apostemaios,  genit. 
of  apostema,  and  suffix  -ous.]  Pertaining  to  an 
abscess  or  apostem ;  resembling  an  abscess.  [Apos- 
TEM.] 

a  p6s-ter-I-bT-I,  used  as  a.  &  adv.  [From  Lat. 
a=from,  and  posteriori,  ablative  of  posterior,  corn- 
par,  of  posterus= following  after,  next.] 

Logic  (lit.=from  that  which  is  after):  An 

ment  which   reasons   backward   from   effects      _  . 

causes,  from  observed  facts  to  the  law  of  nature  pline.    [CATHOLIC.]                                                               Apostolic  Fathers.    Those  Christian  fathers  or  • 

which  explains  them,  or  in  some  similar  way.    If  2.  Law:  The  rendering  sometimes  given  of  the    writers  who  lived  so  early  that  they  had  oppor- 

one  infer,  from  marks  of  design  in  nature,  that  Latin  word  Apostolce=\etters  9f  dismission  given    tunities  of   holding   intercourse   either   with   the 

there  must  be  a  Designer,  the  argument  is  one  a  to  an  appellant.    They  state  his  case,  and  declare    apOstles  or  their  immediate  disciples.    They  were 

posteriori.    It  is  opposed  to  the  a  priori  argument,  that  the  record  will  be  transmitted.    (The  term  is    clement  of  Rome  (Clemens  Romanu")    Ignatius, 

which  more  ambitiously  attempts  to  reason   out  used  chiefly  in  Civil  and  Admiralty  law.)                       Polycarp,  Barnabas,  and  Hernias.     (Mosheim:  Ch. 

new  facts    from    previously   ascertained  laws   of  Apostles'  Creed.    The  well-known  creed  begin-    Hist.,  Cent,  i.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  g§  20,  21.) 


(b)  In    the   "Catholic   Apostolic,"   or    Irvinaite  directions  regarding  ecclesiastical  discipline  and 

ior,  com-    Church:   The    highest  of   the   four  ecclesiastical  worship;  also  fraudulently  attributed  to  Clement, 

grades,  the  others  being  Prophets,  Evangelists,  and  but  which  did  not  obtain  their  final  form  till  about 

An  argu-    Pastors.    The  "Apostles"  ordain  by  the  imposition  the  fourth  century.     (Mosheim:  Ch.  Hist.,  Cent,  i., 

ects    to    of  hands,  interpret  mysteries,  and  exercise  disci-  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  §  19.) 


apostolic  succession.    The  claim  made  by  most 


DUCTION.] 

ta-pos  -til,  ta-p3s-tlll,  s.  [Fr.  apostille=(l)  a 
postscript,  (2)  a  recommendation ;  Sp.  &  Port,  apos- 
tilla.]  A  postscript. 

apostle  (a-pos  -el), *a-pos  -tel, s.  [In  Sw.,  Dan., 
Dut.,  &  Ger.  apostel;  Fr.  apotre;  Sp.  apostol;  Port. 
Altai,  apostolo;  Lat.  apostolus;  Gr.  apostolos=(l) 
a  messenger,  an  ambassador,  an  envoy;  (2)  an 
apostle;  (3)  a  fleet  ready  for  sea;  (4)  a  merchant 
faael;  apostello=to  send  off  or  away;  apo=from. 
and  steltO^  (1)  to  set  or  place,  (2)  to  Bend,] 

A.  OrdlnHry  Language  t 

i.  Hi.;  The  Official  designation  of  twelve  or  (Paul 
taeluded)  of  thirteen  men,  appointed  by  Jesus  as 
H.is  naessengers,  deputies,  envoys,  or  ambassadors 
to  the  world.  The  Greek  word  apostolos  occurs  In  a 


[CREED.] 

apostles'  coats.    Coats  worn  by  performers  at 

the  miracle  plays  of  the  Middle  Ages.    (Lee :  Gloss.)    l&tiy  ordained  persons,  the  first  of  whom  were  set 

Apostles'  Islands.    A  group  of  twelve  islands  at    apart  to  their  sacred  functions  by   the  apostles 

the  Pacific  end  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  themselves.    Those  who  hold  that  view  most  tena- 

apostle  spoons.     Spoons  of  gilded  silver,  the    ciously  generally  combine  with  it  the  opinion  that 

handle  of  each  ending  m  the  figure  of  an  Apostle,    only  clergymen  who  are  in  the  line  of  this  spiritual 

succession  are  entitled  to  the  pastoral  office  in  the. 
Christian  Church,  all  others  simply  usurping  the 
functions  of  the  ministry. 

ap-os-tol'-lc-al,  a.  [Eng.  apostolic;  -al.]  Tha 
same  as  APOSTOLIC,  adj.  (q.  v.). 

"They  acknowledge  not  that  the  Church  keeps  any 
thing  as  apostolical  which  is  not  found  in  the  apostles' 
writings,  in  vhat  other  records  soever  it  be  found."— 
Hooker. 

"  The  Pope  had  been  requested  to  give  his  apostolical 
sanction  to  an  arrangement  so  important  to  the  peace  of 
Europe." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

ap-os-tol  -Ic-al-lj,  adv.  [Eng.  apostolical;  -ly.J 


vlll.  •-•>.  wuuru  it  i>  urcuj&iciu^u       iiie»st;iigi;i .         in  an  . 

ambiguous  passage  in  Rom.   (xvi.  7)   the  English  " 

word  apostle  may  possibly  be  used  in  the  same  (See  also  Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  v.  2.) 

sense:  "Salute  Andronicus  and  Junius  my  kinsmen,       apostleship  (a-pos'-el-shlp),  s.    [Eng.  apostle; 

and  my  fellow-prisoners,  who  are  of  note  among  gnfflx  _ship_     In  Dut.  apostelshap.]    The  office  or 


nity  of  an  apostle. 


--        --- ,         . 
y    After  the  manner  of  the  apostles. 

tap-os-tol'-lc-ftl-ness,   «.      [Eng.   apostolical; 
-ness.]    Apostolicity  (q.  v.).    (Johnson.) 

Ip-os-tol '-1-91,    Ap-6s-tol .-lea,    s.  pi.     [Lat. 
Apostolici  (pi.) ;  Eng.  Apostolics  (pi.).] 
Church  Hist.:  More  than  one  ascetic  sect  which 


"That  he  may  take  part of  this  ministry  and  apostle-    arOse  in  France  in  the  twelfth  century.   Theirtenets 
,Mp   trow .which  JudTas  by  transgression  fell,    ..."     were  almost  the  game  ag  those   afteJrward  held  b? 

ACtS:  \.   ta.  c. „„!!;  r  1  nnc,rw>J-.1  r  1  Gf          H.  ,.-.,.,,•.  1        /..  ..i  f  ni, /]  ,-.*! 


tile  apostles."     Probably,  however,  the  meaning  is 

not  ''which  apostles  are  of  note,"  but  "who  are 

highly  regarded  among  or  by  the  apostles."   Of  the 

thirteen,  twelve  were  designed  specially  for   the 

Jews,  and  the  remaining  one,  the  most  distinguished  i  ,Ti-                                              ,     0      .  „     ,.     Sigarelli.      [APOSTOLI.]      St.    Bernard    contended 

and  successful  of  the  whole,  for  the  Gentiles.    The  a-pos'-tol-ate,  s.    [In  Fr.  apostolat;  bp.  &  Port,    against  thorn  strenuously.    (Mosheim:    Ch.  Hist., 

twelve  seem  to  have  had  but  little  culture  in  their  aposiolado;  Ital.  apostolato;  Lat.  apostolatus=the    Cent,  xii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  §  15.) 

early  life;   but  Paul  had  the   highest   education  office  of  an  apostle.]                                                               tap-os-tol-l-clsm,    s.     [Eng.  apostolic;    -ism.'} 

which  the  age  could  afford.     Among  the  special  1.  The  office  or  dignity  of  an  apostle. 

qualifications  of  an  apostle,  one  was  that  he  must  "Himself  [St.  Paul]  and  his  brethren  in  the  apostol. 

have  been  an  eye  and  ear  witness  of  the  miracles  ate."—Killingbeck:  Serm.,  p.  118. 

and  teaching  of  Christ  from  the  commencement  to  2   The  offlce  or  dignity  of   the  Pope,  or,  more 


tbecloseofHiSministry(Johnxv.27;Actsi.21,22);    ra^of7nordinaryKh 1    nop 

or,  at  the  very  least,  must  have  seen  Him  once  with        ^Ti_, 

the  bodily  eyes  (1  Cor.  ix.  1  ;.xv.  8,  9).  Another  was,       A-p5s  -tOl-l,  s.pl.    [L»at.= 


Eng.  apostles.] 


Apostolicity  (q.  v.).     (J>  Morison.)     (Reid.) 

ap-OS-t6l-l$  -\-tf,    s.      [Eng.    apostolic ;     -ity.) 

The  quality  of  being  apostolic.    (Faber.) 
a-pos  -tr6-phe,  *a-pSs  -tro-phy,  *gt-p6s -tr6- 

pliiis,  s.    [In   Sw.  apostrof;  Dan.  apostroph;  Sp. 

apostrofe  ^   Port,     apostrophe     (Rhet.) ,    apostrofo 


that  he  must  have  been  divinely  called  to  the  hig^h       Church  Hist.:   An  ascetic  sect  founded  by  Ger-    (Gram.) ;  ital. apos<ro/e  (Rnet.),  apostrofo  (Gram.) ; 


toward  proving  apostleship  (see  2  Cor.  xii.  12,  &c.).    Hist.,  Cent,  xiii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  §  14.)    [APOSTOLICI.]    and  strenho=to  twist,  to  turn.    Or  the  rhetorical 


trine  or  practice  of  the  apostles. 

"He  follow'd  Paul:  his  zeal  a  kindred  flame, 
His  apostolic  charity  the  same."— Cowper:  Hope. 


all  succeeding  time  (Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20). 

"The  apostfl  Poule  anto  the  Romayns  writeth  .  .  ." 
— Chaucer:  The  Tale  of  Me libe us. 

"And  when  it  was  day,  he  culled  unto  him  his  disciples; 
and  of  them  he  chose  twelve,  whom  also  he  named 
apostles."— Luke  vi.  13. 

2.  Fig. :  By  preeminence,  Jesus  Christ,  as  sent 
forth  on  a  divine  mission  by  His  Heavenly  Father. 

"...  consider  the  Apostle  and  High  Priest  of  oar 
profession,  Christ  Jesus." — Heb.  iii.  1. 

S.  A  missionary  who  has  labored  with  zeal  and    used  by  the  Austrian  emperor. 
success,  like  that  of  the  old  apostles,  to  convert  a       B.  As  substantive : 
kingdom  to  Christ.  Plural.    Church  Hist.    [APOSTOLIC!.] 

"On  account  of  his  vast  labors_  in  propagating  Chris-        ApOStOllC     Canons.       Eighty-five    ecclesiastical 


made  to  include  cases  in  which  an  impassioned  ora- 
tor addresses  the  absent,  the  dead,  or  even  things 
inanimate,  as  if  they  were  present  and  able  to  hear 


2.   Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Papacy.    [See    and  understand  his  words.    When   Jesus,  in   the 
APOSTOLICAL.]  midst  of  an  address  to  his  apostles  in  general,  sud- 

Catholic  Apostolic  Church:  The  Irvingito  church,    denly  turned  to  Peter  and  said,  "Simon.  Simon, 

behold,  Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you,  that  lie  may 


. 

tlanity  among  the  Germans,  Boniface  has  gained  the  title  laws    the  compilation  of  which  was   fraudulently 

of  the  Apostle  of  Germany.  '-Xosheim:  Ch.  Hist.,  Cent,  attributed  to  Clement  of  Rome.   They  wero  brought 

VIII.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i.,  g  4.  together  subsequently  to  his  time,  but  give  valu- 

1f  Similarly   John   Elliot   has    been    called    the  able  information  regarding  the  discipline'  of  the 

"Apostle  of  the  Indians;"  Judson,  "the  Apostle  of  Greek  and  other  Oriental  churches  in  the  second 

Burmah;"  Father  Mathew,  "the  Apostlo  of  Tom-  and  third  centuries.    (Moaheim:  Ch.  Hist.,  Cent,  i., 

perance."  <tc.  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  §  19.) 


His  Apostolic  Majesty:  A  title  first  conferred  by  sift  you  as  wheat"  (Luke  xxii.  24-37).  the  apnstro- 
Pope  Sylvester  II.  on  Duke  Stephen  of  Hungary.  It  phe  was  in  the  Quintilian  sense.  The  following 
was  acquired  by  the  ruling  sovereign  of  Austria  are  examples  of  the  same  figure  in  the  wider  mean- 
when  Hungary  became  subject  to  him,  and  is  still  ing:— 

(a)  Living,  but  absent. 

'"Tis  done — but  yesterday  a  king, 
And  arm'd  with  kings  to  strive— 
And  now  thou  art  a  nameless  thing, 
So  abject,  yet  alive." 

Byron.-  Ode  to  Napoleon. 
(ft)  Dead. 

"My  mother,  when  I  learn'd  that  thou  wast  dead, 
Say,  wast  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shed  ?" 

O»  Receipt  of  my  Mother's  Picture. 


(c)  Inanimate. 

"Why  leap  ye,  ye  high  hills  ?" — Ps.  Ixviii.  16. 


fate,     fat, 
Or,     wore, 


fare,     amidst, 
wolf,     work, 


what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit, 
who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
9,    oe  =  e; 


marine;    go,     pot, 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


apostrophic 


B-  In  the  form*  apostrophe  and  *apostrophus: 

1,  Gram. :  The  substitution  of  a  mark  like  this  (') 
for  one  or  more  letters  omitted  from  a  word,  as  tho 
for  though,  'Tiea#  for  //  was,  king's  for  hinges.    (Soo 
No.  2.) 

2.  Tho  mark  indicating   such  substitution,  espe- 
cially iu  the  case  of  the  possessive.    The  old  possess- 
ive singular  was  es,  and  the  apostrophe  stands  for 
tho  omitted  <•.  Thus  Chaucer  has  the  "  Knightes," 
"Monkes,"  and  the  "Clerkes"  Tales,  for  what  now 
would  l>e  written  the  "  Knight's."     Monk's,"  and 
"Clerk's"  Tales.    The  old  spelling  is  preserved  in 
the  word  Wedm'silay=WodeufS  day— Woden's  day. 
The  name  apostrophe  is  given  also  to  the  mark  in 
the  possessive  plural,  as  brethren's,  assassins'. 

*'  Many  laudable  attempts  have  been  made  by  abbreviat- 
ing words  with  apostrophes,  and  by  lopping  polysylla- 
bles, leaving  one  or  two  words  at  most." — Strift. 

TT  Two  apostrophes  (")  are  usually  employed  to 
mark  the  ending  of  a  quotation,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  quotation  being  indicated  by  inverted 
commas  ("} ;  thus — 

The  Mosaic  narrative  commences  with  a  declaration 
that  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth."— Biit-fc/UHrf:  Geol.,  vol.  i.,  p.  20. 

More  rarely  only  one  is  used,  thifc— 

The  note  of  interrogation  must  not  be  used  after 
indirect  questions  ;  as,  *  he  asked  me  who  called.' — Bain: 
Eng.  Gram.  (ed.  1874),  p.  203. 

When  there  is  a  quotation  within  a  quotation, 
one  apostrophe  is  generally  employed,  thus— 

"I  say  that  the  Word  of  God  containeth  whatsoever 
things  may  fall  into  any  part  of  man's  life.  For,  as  80)0- 
mon  snith  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Proverbs,  'My 
son,  if  thou  receive  my  words,'  Ac.,  'then  thou  shalt 
understand  justice  and  judgment,  and  equity,  and  every 
good  way.' "— T.  C.,  quoted  in  Note  to  Hooker's  Ecctes.  Pol. 
(.ed.  1841),  p.  232. 

ap  6s-tr5ph'-Ic,  a.    [Eng.  apostrophe;  -tc.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  rhetorical  figure  denominated 
an  apostrophe. 

2.  Pertaining  to  an  apostrophe.     (Used  in  gram- 
mar and  in  poetry  in  lieu  of  a  fetter  or  letters 
omitted.)    (Murray.) 

a-pos-tro-phl  ze,  v.  i.  &  i.  [Eng.  apostroph(e) ; 
-ize.  In  Fr.  apostropher;  Port,  apostrophar;  Ital. 
apostrofare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  address  one  or  more  persons  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  rhetorical  apostrophe;    to  turn  from  an 
audience  in  general  to  a  single  person  in  it ;  or,  to 
address  the  absent,  the  dead,  or  things  inanimate 
as  if  able  to  listen  to  one's  impassioned  words. 

"There  is  a  peculiarity  in  Homer's  manner  of  apos- 
trophizing Eumaeus,  and  speaking  of  him  in  the  second 
person;  it  is  generally  applied  only  to  men  of  account." 
—Pope. 

2.  To  contract  a  word  by  omitting  a  letter  or  let- 
ters, or  to  mark  such  an  omission  by  inserting  an 
apostrophe. 

B.  Intransitive:      To   use   the   rhetorical  figure 
called  apostrophe. 

".  .  .  the  learned  world  apostrophizing  at  my  un- 
timely decease,  .  .  .  " — Goldsmith.-  The  Bee,  No.  iv. 

a-p5s-tr&-phl  zed,  a-pos-tr6-phi  s.ed,  pa.  par. 
&  a.  [APOSTROPHIZE.] 

a-pos-tr6-phi  z-ing,  a-pos-tr&-phis.-Ing,  pr. 
par.  [APOSTROPHIZE.] 

*a-pos  -tr6-phjf,  s.    [APOSTROPHE.] 

*ap  -6-stume,  8.    [APOSTEM.] 

*a-pOS  -tume,  r.  t,     [APOSTEMATE-] 

Ap-6  tac -tltes.  s.  pi.     [Lat.  Apotactatce;  Gr. 

Apotaktoi= specially    appointed;    apotas8o=to    set 
apart:  apo=rrom,  /asso=to  arrange.] 

Church  Hixtoru :  An  austere  Christian  sect  which 
arose  in  tho  second  century.  Believing  matter  to  bo 
essentially  evil,  they  renounced  marriage,  fasted 
frequently,  and  used  water  instead  of  wine  in  tho 
Communion.  Many  followed  Tatian.  They  were 
called  also  Encratites  (Abstainers)  and  Hydro- 
parustatee  (Water-drinkers). 
*a  pot'-e-car-yS  s.  [APOTHECARY.] 
ap  o  tel  eg-mat'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  apotclesmatikos— 
(1)  of  or  for  completion,  (2)  of  or  for  astrology; 
apotelrstma  — (\)  that  which  is  completed;  (2)  the  in- 
fluence of  the  stars  on  human  destiny  ;  apoteleo=to 
bring  to  an  end:  apo=from,  and  teleo  —  to  bring 
about,  to  complete  ;  teZo*=the  fulfillment  or  accom- 
plishment of  anything.]  Relative  to  astrology. 

a-p8th  -e-car-y1,  *a-pot  -e-car-y1,  s.  [In  Sw. 
apotekare ;  Dan.,  Dut.,  &  Ger.  apothekcr;  Fr. 
apothii'ttirc ;  Sp.  boticario.  From  Lat.  apotheca; 
dr.  apothS1cS—&  place  where  anything  is  laid  up,  a 
shop,  a  storehouse,  also  what  is  stored  therein ; 
from  apotithcmi  =  to  put  away:  apo=from,  and 
tithcmi—io  put.  Or  Gr.  «po=from,  and  Lat.  tttf-ca, 
Gr,  theke—a  case,  box,  chest,  &c.,  to  put  anything 
in;  tTomtithcmi.} 
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*1.  The  keeper  of  a  shop  or  warehouse. 

*2.  Tho  officer  in  charge  of  a  powder  magazine. 

*;i.  A  general  practitioner  in  medicine. 

4.  One  who  prepares  and  sells  drugs. 

"  Ther  was  also  a  Doctour  of  Phisik, 

*  *  *  *  * 

Ful  redy  hadde  he  his  apotecaries, 
To  sende  him  dragges,  and  his  lectuaries." 

Chaucer.-  The  Prologue,  412,  427-8. 

"  .  .  .  the  common  drugs  with  which  every  ni>utlii>- 
cary  in  the  smallest  market  town  was  provided  .  .  .  "  — 
Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xv. 

a-po-the  -$l-um,  s.  [Gr.  apo=from,  and  theke= 
a  cajjp,  chest,  or  box  to  put  anything  in.]  [APOTHE- 
CARY.] 

Botany ; 

1.  The  scutella  or  shields  constituting  the  fructi- 
fication of  some  lichens.     They  are  little  colored 
cups  or  lines  with  a  hard  disc,  surrounded  by  a  rim, 
and  containing  asci  or  tubes  fillet!  with  sporulos. 

2.  Tho  cases  in  which  tho  organs  of  reproduction 
in  the  Algaccae,  or  Sea-weeds,  are  contained. 

ap  -6-th§gm  (g  silent),  s.    [APOPHTHEGM.] 

*[  For  its  derivates  also  see  the  spelling  com- 
mencing APOPHTH. 

*ap -6-them,  s.  [Gr.  apotithemi=to  put  away: 
apo=from,  away:  tithemi=to  put  or  place.]  The 
name  given  by  Berzelius  to  the  insoluble  brown 
deposit  which  forms  in  vegetable  extracts  exposed 
to  the  air.  It  is  a  mixture  of  various  substances, 
and  not  a  proper  chemical  compound.  (Watts.) 

a-poth-e-6  -sis,  s.  [In  Ger.  apotheose;  Fr. 
apotheose;  Sp.  apoteosis;  Port,  apotheosis,  apotlie- 
ose,"  Ital.  apoteosi;  Lat.  apotheosis;  Gr.  apotheosis, 
from  apotheoo=  to  deify:  «po=away,  and  theoo=to 
deify;  theos  =  God.]  The  deification  of  a  human 
being;  the  elevating  to  the  rank  of  tho  "gods  "of 
a  person  who  was  remarkable  for  virtue,  for  hero- 
ism, or  even  for  audacious  vice.  Temples  were 
then  built  to  tho  now  divinity,  priests  appointed, 
sacrifices  offered,  and  probably  festivals  instituted. 
Tho  Romans  called  apotheosis  consecration,  and 
were  accustomed  in  this  way  to  honor  their  de- 
ceased emperors.  It  still  exists  in  India  and  other 
pagan  countries.  Tho  French  Revolution  was  re- 
garded by  many  of  the  ardent  spirits  of  that  time 
as  the  apotheosis  of  Liberty. 

"...  according  to  which,  that  which  the  Grecians 
call  apotheosis,  and  the  Latins  relntio  inter  diros,  was  the 
supreme  honor  which  man  could  attribute  unto  man." — 
Bacon.-  Adv.  of  Learn.,  bk.  i. 

a-pSth-S-o-sl  ze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  apotheos(is) ;  -ize.'} 
To  grant  one  an  apotheosis ;  to  deify  one,  to  elevate 
one  to  the  rank  of  tho  *'  gods."  (Bacon.) 

a-poth  -e-sls,  s.  [In  Ital.  apotest;  Lat.  apothe- 
sis;  (jiT.apothesis—a.  laying  up  in  store;  apotithcmi 
=  to  put  away:  apo=from,  and  tithemi=to  put.  Or 
apo=from,  and  thests=a.  setting,  a  placing;  from 
tithemi.] 

I.  Architecture: 

1.  Tho  same  as  APOPHYGE  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  repository  for  books,  &c.,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  chancel,  in  tho  primitive  churches. 

"This  [the  chancel]  being  appropriated  only  to  the 
sacred  ministry,  is  very  short  from  east  to  west,  though  it 
takes  up  the  whole  breadth  of  the  church,  together  with 
the  diaconicon  or  prothesis,  and  iheapothesis,  from  north 
to  south."— Sir  O.  \Vheler:  Desc.  of  Anc.  Churches,  p.  82. 

II.  Xurcr. :  The  reduction  of  a  dislocated  bone. 
(Parr.) 

a-p6t'-6m-e,  a-pSt'-dm-y1,  s.  [In  Ger.  apotom; 
Gr.  apotonie=ti  cutting  off;  apotemnfi—to  cut  off: 
apo=from,  and  temnr)=to  cut.  Or  tome— a.  stump, 
.  .  .  a  cutting ;  from  femno.] 

1.  Ancient  Greek  Music:  (a)  That  interval  in  the 
ratio  of  2187:  2048,  which,  being  cutoff  from  the 
major  tone  9  :  8,  left  the  interval  called  a  leimma, 
OT  minor  semitone,  in  the  ratio  256  :  243.     (b)  Tho  in- 
terval 125  :  128  was  called  a  major  apotome.  and 
2025  :  2048  a  minor  one. 

2.  Math.:   The  remainder  or  difference  of   two 
inrommoasurablo  quantities. 

ap-O-trep'-Sls,  8  [Gr  apotrepsis  =  aversion; 
apotrepo—to  turn  away  from :  apo=from,  and  trepo 
=  to  turn.  Orapo=from,  and?rep8("s=turniug;  from 
trcpo.  \ 

Med. :  Tho  resolution  of  a  suppurating  tumor. 

fa-pSt  -rb-pyS  s.  [Lat.  apotropce,  apotropcea,  s. 
pi.  From  (Jr.  apptrope=a  turning  away  from  :  apo 
=  from,  and/ropc=a  turn;  trepo=to  turn.] 

Greek  Poetry :  A  verse  or  hymn  designed  to  avert 
the  wrath  of  incensed  deities.  Tho  divinity  chiefly 
invoked  on  such  occasions  was  Apollo. 

ap  -O-zem,  s.  [In  Fr.  apoz&nie.;  Port,  apozema, 
apozima ;  Lat.  apozema;  Gr.  apozema,  from  apo- 
zeo,  t.  =  (l)  to  throw  off  by  fermenting;  (2)  i.t  to 
cease  fermenting:  apo=  from,  and  zeo=to  boil.  Or 
apo=from,  and  zema=that  which  is  boiled,  a  de- 
coction ;  zeo.]  A  decoction.  An  extraction  of  the 
substance  of  plants  by  boiling  them  and  preserving 
tho  infusion. 

"During  this  evacuation,  lie  took  opening  broths  and 
apozems." — -Wiseman:  SH ?•{/'''",'/- 


appanage 

ap-o-ze  m-lc-al,  «.  [Eng.  apozem;  -ical.]  Per- 
taining to  an  apozem  or  decoction ;  resembling  an 
apozem  or  decoction. 

"\Vinc,  that    is  dilute,  may   safely    and  profitably   be 
adhibited  in   an   apozemical  form  in  fevers.—  H'hit  - 
Blood  of  the  Grape,  p.  33. 

*ap-pa  id,  *ap  payed,  pa. par     [APPAY.] 

*ap-paire,  *ap-pa  yre,  *a-pa  ire,    *a-pe  ire, 

*ap  p§  Ir,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Norm.  Fr.  appeirer-  from 

Lat.  ad.  implying  addition  to,  and  pejoro=to  make 

worse;  pejor=Fr.  pire,   Prov.  petre=worse.J    [[M.- 

PAIK.] 

A.  Transitive:    To  impair,  to   make   worse;  to 
lessen,  weaken,  or  injure.    (Now  IMPAIR.) 

".  .  .  his  flatereres,  madeii  nemblaunt  of  wepyng, 
and  appaired  and  aggregged  moche  of  this  matiere,  .*.  ." 
— Chaucer.-  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

B.  Intransitive:    To  become    worse  or  less;   to 
degenerate. 

"  I  see  the  more  that  T  them  forbere, 
The  worse  they  be  fro  yere  to  yere: 

All  that  lyveth  appayreth  fast." 
Morality  «/  Ervry  Man:  Hawkins'  Old  PI.,  i.  38. 

ap-pa'l,  *ap-pa  -len,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Often  derived 
from  Fr  palir  (t.)=to  make  pale,  (i.)  to  grow  pale: 
but  Wedgwood  considers  that  it  is  with  pall,  and 
not  with  pate,  that  it  is  connected.] 

A.  Transitiiie :  "  To  cause  to  pall ; "  to  take  away 
or  lose  the  vital  power,  whether  through  age  or 
sudden  terror^  horror,  or  the  like.     (Wedgwood.) 
.Spec.,  to  inspire  with  terror;   greatly  to  terrify; 
thoroughly    to    discourage;     to    paralyze    energy 
through  the  influence  of  fear. 

"That  in  the  weak  man's  way  like  lions  stand, 
His  soul  appal,  and  damp  his  rising  tire  ?" 

Thomson:   Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  60. 

B.  Intransitive:  To  come  under  tho  influence  of 
terror;  to  become  dismayed;  to  become  discour- 
aged ;  to  have  the  energy  paralyzed  with  fright. 

"To  make  his  power  to  appallen,  and  to  fayle." 

Lyilgate. 

"Therewith  her  wrathful  I  courage  'gan  appal, 
And  haughtie  spirits  meekely  to  adaw." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  vi.  26. 

ap-pal ,  s.    [APPAL,  v.]    Dismay,  terror.    (Chap* 
man:  Honier's  Iliad,  xiv.  314.) 
ap-pa  lied,  pr.par.  &  a.    [APPAL.] 
"Give  with  thy  trumpet  a  loud  note  to  Troy, 
Thou  dreadful  Ajax,  that  th'  appalled  air 
May  pierce  the  head  of  thy  great  combatant." 

Shakesp..-  Troil.  anil  Cress.,  iv.  5. 

a-P-p&'l-Ung,  pa. par.  &  a.    [APPAL.] 
ap  pa  l-ling-lf,  adv.    [Eng.  appalling,'  ~ly.]    In 
an  appalling  manner. 

ap-pa  1-ment,  tap-pa  11-ment,  *ap-pa  le- 
ment,  s,  [Eng.  appal  i  -ment.] 

"As  the  furious  slaughter  of  them  was  a  great  <iis<inur- 
agement  and  appalement  to  the  rest." — Bacon:  Henry  VII.  ' 

"Transient  emotions  ...  2.  Terror.  3.  Appaltnent. 
4.  Consternation.  6.  Dismay."— Bmoring.-  liriithum's  Table 
of  the  Sprinos  of  Action  ;  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  204. 

v  ap  -p9-n  ?ige(  tap  -an-a^e,  *ap  -pen-age,  *ap- 
an  uage,  .s.  [In  Dan.,  Ger.,  &  Sp.  apanage;  Fr. 
apanage,  ^appanage,  ^appennage  ~  an  appanage; 
Ital.  appannaygio  =  an  appendage ;  Law  Latin  ap- 
penagium,  appanagium  =  an  appanage.  If  too 
former  spelling  is  the  correct  one,  then  Spelman 
considers  that  it  may  be  from  Lat.  ab  appendendo, 
from  being  (something)  which  should  be  appended 
to  (meaning  to  younger  sons,  for  their  support).  If 
the  spelling  should  bo  appanagium,  then  probably 
it  is  from  Lat.  appanare=to  furnish  with,  bread; 
ad  panem=foT  bread,  that  is,  for  sustenance.  This 
is  the  preferable  etymology.] 

I.  Litera Hi/ : 

1.  Properly,  lands  assigned  as  portion?  to  tho 
younger  sons,  or  sometimes  the  brothers  of  the 
French  king,  who  in  general  took  their  titles  from 
tho  appanages  which  they  held.  Under  tho  first 
two  dynasties  of  French  kings,  the  sons  of  the  mon- 
arch divided  his  dominions  among  them.  After- 
ward the  kingdom  was  assigned  to  tho  eldest,  and 
appanages  to  the  others.  Then  the  dominant  power 
or  the  latter  princes  was  so  circumscribed  that  t  heir 
appanages  could  not  bo  willed  away  to  any  one,  or 
descend  to  females,  but,  on  the  failure  of  male  is- 
sue, were  made  to  revert  to  the  crown ;  and  finally, 
on  the  22d  of  November,  1790,  the  power  hitherto 
possessed  by  tho  crown  of  granting  appanacos  wa 
taken  away,  and  provision  made  for  the  younger 
sons  of  tho  royal  family  by  grants  from  public 
funds.  During  the  earlier  period  of  the exutenco 
of  French  appanages  they  were  divided  into  ?-o//«/ 
and  cti-Ktonutn/;  tin- former  beini,'  those  granted  to 
the  king's  brothers,  and  not  allowed  to  be  possessed 
by.  or  descend  to,  females;  and  the  latter  granted 
to  the  king's  sisters,  and  consequently  under  n<> 
such  restriction. 

"It  has  been  before  remarked,  that  the  French  noblewe 
became  at  an  early  period  divided  into  the  greater  ami 
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the  less,  the  former  possessing  territories,  apanaget  sov- 
ereignty, a  linos'  independent  power." — Evans  Crowe: 
lli*t.  France,  vol.  i.,  p.  165. 

2,  A  similar  provision  made  for  princes  in  other 
countries  than  France. 

"He  became  suitor  for  the  earldom  of  Chester,  a  kind 
of  appanage  to  Wales,  and  using  to  go  to  the  king's  son." 
—Bacon. 

3.  A  dependency. 

"1st  the  new  province  to  be  in  reality,  if  not  in  name,  an 
appanage  of  Russia  V — Times,  November  16,  1877. 

II.  Figuratively:  Sustenance,  support,  stay. 

"Had  he  thought  it  fit 

That  wealth  should  be  the  appanage  of  wit, 
The  God  of  light  could  ne'er  have  been  BO  blind, 
To  deal  it  to  the  worst  of  human  kind."— Swift. 
ap-pan    a-glst,  s.    [Fr.  apanaaiste,  s.  &  a.]    A 
prince  endowed  with  an  appanage.  (Penny  Cyclop.) 
*ap-par   ail,  r.  t.    [APPAREL,  v.] 
ap-par  a  -tus,  «.    [In  Sw.,  Ger.,  &Fr.  apparat; 
Sp.  aparato;  Port.  &  Ital.  apparato;  Lat.  appara- 
tus, s.=  (l)  a  making  ready;  (2)  an  equipment,  as 
instruments,  <fcc. ;  (3)  pomp,  state:  apparatus^ pre- 
pared, pa.  par.  of  apparo=to  prepare:  «u*=for,  and 
paro=to  prepare.]    Any  equipment. 

A.  Ordinary  Language :  Specially— 

1.  Art:    Instruments,    machines,    &c.,    prepared 
with  tho  view  of  being  used  for  certain  ends :  such 
as  the  cases  of  instruments  provided  for  surgeons, 
for  land  surveyors,  for  mathematicians,  for  natural 
philosophers,  for  chemists,  &c.    Such  also  are  the 
tools  of  a  trade,  the  books  of  a  student,  the  dresses 
and  scenes  in  a  theater,  the  furniture  of  a  house, 
and  the  munitions  of  war. 

".  .  .  a  little  apparatus  for  the  former  purpose. 
This  consists  of  a  thin  cylindrical  vessel  of  brass."— 
Fownesf  (.'hem.,  llth  ed.,  p.  6. 

"The  Greek  tragedians,  it  is  indisputable,  .  .  .  did 
not  aim  at  reproducing  the  whole  contemporary  appara- 
tus, which  was  in  strictness  appropriate  and  due  to  their 
characters." — Gladstone:  Homer,  i.  81. 

2.  Nature:  An  equipment;  anything   in    nature 
divinely  prepared  or  furnished. 

"...  who  does  not  nee  in  the  vast  and  wonderful 
apparatus  nround  us  provision  for  other  races  of  ani- 
mated beings?" — Herttchel:  Astronomy,  5th  ed.,  §  819. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Physiol.:  A  series  of  organ*  all  ministering  to 
thesamo  end,  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  economy ; 
as  the  respiratory  apparatus,  the  circulatory  ap- 
paratus, the  digestive  apparatus,  &c. 

** .  .  .  in  both  sexes  a  remarkable  auditory  apparatus 
has  been  discovered."— Darwin:  Descent  of  Man,  pt.  ii., 
ch.  z. 

2.  Surgery:  Tho  operation  of  lithotomy,  or  cut- 
ting for  the  stone.    [LITHOTOMY.] 

3.  Astron.:  Apparatus  Sculptoris^  called  also  Of- 
ficina   Sculptoris  =  the    Sculptor's    Apparatus    or 
Workshop.     One  of  Lacaillc's  twenty-seven  South- 
ern constellations. 

*ap-par  -ayl,  r.  t.    [APPAREL.] 
*ap-par  -ayl-^ng,  pr  par.  &  s.    [APPAHELIXQ.] 
*ap-par~9e  yve.    [APPERCEIVE.] 
*ap-par-$e  yv-^nge.    [APPERCEIVTNG.] 
*ap-par  -eill,  *ap  par  -eille,  s.  &  p.  [APPAREL.] 
ap  par-el,       *ap-par-eUl,       *ap  par-6ille 
(£ttfir.),*ap-par-ale,  *ap  par -al-^e,  *ap-par- 
aill  (Scotch),  s.    [  Fr.  appareii=preparation,  train, 
dressing,   apparatus,   symmetry;    appareiller  —  to 
apparel,  to  join,  to  assimilate,  to  match,  equalize, 
level jporf */=like,  similar,  equal.    In  Prov.  apar- 
elh;  Sp.  aparejos;  Port,  apparelho;  Ital.  appar- 
ecchiO)  apparechiatura  ,*  Lat.  pnro=to  make  equal ; 
par=equal.     Cognate  also  with  Lat.  apparo=to 
prepare ;  «</=for,  and  paro=to  prepare.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language:  Essential  meaning=that 
which  is  fitted,  adjusted,  or  prepared. 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Dress,  vesture,  garments,  clothing,  clothes. 
"Then  David  arose  from  the  earth,  and  washed,  nnd 

anointed  himself,  and  changed  his  apparel."— 2  Sam. 
«it.  20. 

2.  The    furniture   of   a    ship ;  as    sails,    rigging, 
anchor,  &c. 

II.  F in. :  External  habiliments,  garb,  decora- 
tions. 

"Our  late  burnt  London,  in  apparel  new, 
Shook  off  her  ashes  to  have  treated  you." 

H'nfirr:  To  the  Duchess  of  Orleans. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Eccles.  Vestments:  Apparels  (pi.)  were  five  or- 
namental pieces  of  embroidery,  placed  one  on  each 
of  tho  wrists  of  the  alb,  one  on  the  lower  part  of  it 
before,  another  behind,  and  tho  fifth,  or  amice, 
round  the  neck.    Sonu*  thought   that,  they  symbol- 
ized the  five  wounds  of  Christ.     (Lee:  Gloss.) 

2.  Fort.    [In  the  French  form  appareille.]    The 
slope  or  assent  to  a  bastion. 
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ap-par-el,  *ap-par  -ail,  *ap-par-ayl,  *ap- 
par  -eill,  *ap-ar  -ail,  *ap-ar  -al,  r.  t.  [From  the 
substantive.  In  Fr.  appareiller  (APPAREL,  i\t 
etym.) ;  Prov.  &  Port,  aparelhar;  Sp.  aparejar; 
Ital.  apparechiare.]  (See  the  substantive.) 

A.  [Remotely  from  Lat.  paro=io  make  equal.] 
(See  etym.  of  the  substantive.) 

I.  Literally:    To  dress,  to  clothe,  to  place  gar- 
ments upon. 

"  And  she  had  a  garment  of  divers  colors  upon  her:  for 
with  such  robes  were  the  king's  daughters  that  were 
virgins  appareled." — 2  Sam.  xiii.  18. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  equip,  to  fit  out,  to  furnish  with  weapons  or 
other  apparatus  for  war.    (Used  of  warriors  or  of 
ships.) 

"  Apparell'd  as  becomes  the  brave." 

Byron:  The  Bride  of  Aby don,  I.  ii. 

"  It  hath  been  agreed,  that  either  of  them  should  send 
ships  to  sea  well  manned  and  apparelled  to  fight."— Sir 
J.  Haywti  fl . 

2.  To  deck  out  gaily,  to  adorn,  to  ornament,  to 
render  attractive. 

"  Of  ther  fair  chapel  doubt  therof  had  non, 
Wei  apparailled  was  it  hie  and  bas, 
With  riche  iewelles  stuffed  many  on." 

.Romans  of  Partenay  (ed.  Skeat),  926-28. 
"  There  was  a  time  when  meadow,  grove,  and  stream, 
The  earth,  and  every  common  sight, 

To  me  did  seem 
Apparell'd  in  celestial  light, 
The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream." 

Wordsworth:  Intimations  of  Immortality. 
r  Apparel  is  generally  used  in  the  pa.  par. 

B.  [Remotely    from  Lat.  paro=to  prepare  (?).] 
To  prepare. 

"And  al  swo  hi  hedden  aparailed  here  offrendes  swo 
kam  si  sterre  thet  yede  to  for  hem  in  to  Jerusalem." — Old 
Kentish  Sermons  (ed.  Morris),  p.  26. 

ap-par'-elled,  *ap-par  -allied,  *a-par  -ailed, 
*a-par  -al-It,  pa.  par.  &  o.  [See  APPAREL,  r.] 

".  .  .  two  white  apparelled  angels." — Strauss-  Life 
of  Jesus  (Transl.  18461,  g  143. 

ap-par  -el-ling,  *ap-par  -ayl-^ng,  a.  &s. 

As  substantive :    Preparation. 

"ForTullius  saith,  that  long  apparaylyng  by  fore  the 
bataille,  maketh  schort  victorie." — Chaucer:  Tale  of 
JfcUfrnu. 

tap-pa  r-en$e,  tap-pa  r-eu-c?,    *ap-par-en- 

C,Ie,  s'.  [In  Fr.  apparence;  Port,  apparencia;  Ital. 
apparenza;  Lat.  apparentia ~ (1}  a  becoming  visi- 
ble, (2)  external  appearance.]  The  state  of  becom- 
ing visible ;  appearance. 

'*  Which  made  them  resolve  no  longer  to  give  credit  unto 
outward  apparent1*1*."— Trans,  of  Boccalini  (1626),  p.  66. 
"  And  thus  this  double  hypocrisie, 
With  his  devoute  apparencie." 

Goicer:  Con/.  Amant,  bk.  i. 

"It  had  now  been  a  very  justifiable  presumption  in  the 
king,  to  believe  as  well  as  hope,  that  he  could  not  be  long 
in  England  without  such  an  appartncy  of  his  own  party 
that  wished  all  that  he  himself  desired,  .  .  ."—Lord 
Clarendon:  L#e,  ii.  21. 

ap-pa  r-ent,  a.  &  s.  [In  Fr.  apparent;  Sp.  apar- 
ente ;  Port.  &  Ital.  apparente ;  Lat.  apparens,  pr. 
par.  of  appareo=to  become  visible,  to  appear;  ad 
=  to,  andpareo=to  appear.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  may  be  seen,  visible,  in  sight,  in  view,  or 
coming  in  sight,  appearing.    (Opposed  to  secret, 
hidden,  or  concealed.) 

••  Large  foliage,  overshad'wing  golden  flowers, 
Blown  on  the  summit  of  th'  apparent  fruit." 

Cowper:  Task,  bk.  iii. 

2.  Plain,  obvious,  indubitable.  (Opposed  to  doubt- 
ful.) 

"The  main  principles  of  reason  are  in  themselves 
appa  rent."  —  Hooke  r. 

3.  Open,    evident,    known.       (Opposed    to    sus- 
pected.) 

"  As  well  the  fear  of  harm,  as  harm  <(/</>" /v^f, 
In  my  opinion  ought  to  be  prevented." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  ii.  2. 

4.  Seeming.    (Opposed  to  real  or  true.)    As  seems 
to  the  senses  in  contradistinction  to  what  reason 
indicates. 

"  .  .  .  to  live  on  terms  of  civility  and  even  of  appar- 
ent friendship."—  Macau  lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

r  This  is  the  most  common  use  of  the  word, 
especially  in  scientific  works. 

"  .  .  .  the  real  diameters  must  be  to  each  other  in  the 
proportion  of  the  apparent  ones."— Herschel:  Astronomy. 
5th  ed.,  S  4f>3. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Optics,  Astron.,  <frc.  [Tor  the  Apparent  Alti- 
{>«!,',  IH,t,ii,f,r,  Maanitutlf,  Fii/urc,  Motion,  Place* 
and  Distance  of  an  eartlily  or  heavenly  body  see 
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ALTITUDE,  DIAMETER,  MAGNITUDE,  FIGURE,  MO- 
TION, PLACE  and  DISTANCE;  for  the  Apparent 
horizon,  which  is  the  same  as  the  visible  horizon, 
see  HORIZON  ;  for  Apparent  conjunction  of  the 
Planets,  see  CONJUNCTION.] 

2.  Horology,  Astron.,  <#c.  [For  Apparent  Time, 
see  TIME.] 

a.  Lair:  With  rights  or  prospects  not  likely -to 
be  set  aside  by  any  contingency  but  death.  Opposed 
to  presumptive.  This  is  the  use  of  the  word  in  the 
phrase  heir  apparent^  the  import  of  which  is,  that 
the  person  so  designated  will  be  entitled  to  suc- 
ceed to  theestate.it  he  survive  its  present  possessor. 
An  heir  presumptive,  on  the  contrary,  though  at 
present  the  nearest  in  succession,  may  have  his  hope 
defeated  by  the  birth  of  a  nearer  heir.  (See  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  14.) 

B.  As  substantive:  Apparent  is  usedelliptically 
for  heir  apparent. 

44  Prince,    My  gracious  father,  by  your  kingly  leave, 
I'll  draw  it  as  apparent  to  the  crown." 

Shakesp.;  3  Henry  VI.,  ii.  2. 

ap-pa  r-ent-ly^,  adv.    [Eng.  apparent ;  -/(/.] 
*1.  Plainly,  clearly.    (Opposed  to  doubtfully.) 
"With  him  will  I  speak  mouth  to  month,  even  appar- 
ently, and  not  in  da£  speeches."—  JS'umfr.  xii.  8. 

2.  Seemingly. 

44  They  found  the  Emperor  himself  apparently  frank." 
—Froutte:  Hist.  Eng.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  875. 

ap-pa  r-ent-ness,  s.  [Eng.  apparent;  -ness.] 
The  state  of  being  apparent ;  the  quality  of  being 
perceivable. 

ap-par-I  -tion,  s.  [InFr. apparition;  Sp.opnri- 
cion;  Port,  apparicao;  Ital.  apparizione.  From 
Lat.  apparitio=(l)  service,  attendance;  (2)  domes- 
tics, from  appareo=to  become  visible,  to  appear.] 
[APPEAR.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  state    of    becoming    visible ;    visibility, 
appearance. 

41  It  was  also  observed  that  he  was  troubled  with  appari- 
tions of  hobgoblihs  and  evil  spirits;  .  .  .  " — 1-intnjmi; 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

2.  A  person  who,  or  a  thing  which,  suddenly,  and 
perhaps  unexpectedly,  becomes  visible ;  an  appear- 
ance. 

"  Fitz-James  looked  round — yet  scarce  believed 
The  witness  that  Ms  sight  received  ; 
Such  apparition  well  might  seem 
Delusion  of  a  dreadful  dream." 

Scott;  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  11. 
44  A  thousand  blushing  apparition**  start 
Into  her  face;  a  thousand  innocent  shames 
In  angel  whiteness  bear  away  those  blushes." 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  ir.  i. 

3.  Spec. :  A  so-called  ghost,  specter,  or  hobgoblin  ; 
also  a  spirit  of  any  kind  from  the  unseen  world. 

"That,  if  again  this  apparition  come, 
He  may  approve  our  eyes,  and  speak  to  it." 

Shakesp.;  Hamlf^i.1. 

II.  Technically: 

Astron. :  A  term  applied  to  the  appearance  in  the 
heavens  of  a  comet,  or  to  the  visible  ascent  above 
the  horizon  of  a  star  previously  beneath  it ;  or  in 
the  shining  forth  of  one  which,  though  up,  was 
before  left  unenlightened  from  being  occulted  or 
eclipsed  by  another  heavenly  body.  In  the  latter 
case  it  is  opposed  to  Occult  at  ion  (q.  v.). 

"The  intervals  of  these  successive  apparitions  being  75 
and  76  years,  Halley  was  encouraged  to  predict  its  [the 
comet's]  reappearance  about  the  year  1759."— Herachel: 
Astronomy,  6th  ed.,  §  667. 

'•A  month  of  apparition  is  the  space  wherein  the  moon 
appeareth;  deducting  three  days  wherein  it  commonly 
disappeareth,  and  this  containeth  but  twenty-six  days 
and  twelve  hours."— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

Circle  of  apparition:  That  part  of  the  heavens  in 
any  given  latitude  within  which  tho  stars  are  always 
visible.  It  is  opposed  to  tho  Circle  of  occupation. 

"All  celestial  objects  within  the  circle  of  perpetual 
apparition  come  twice  on  the  meridian,  above  the  hori- 
zon, in  every  diurnal  revolution,  'once  above  and  once 
below  the  pole.'  "—Herschel:  Astronomy,  10th  ed.,  g  126. 

ap-par- 1  -tion-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resem- 
bling an  apparition. 

ap-par  -I-t5r,  s.  [In  Fr.  appariteur;  Ital.  ap- 
paritore;  Lat.  apparitor— A  public  servant,  such  as 
a  lictor,  a  writer,  or  a  priest ;  from  appareo  =  to 
appear.] 

1.  A  petty  officer  in  a  civil  or  criminal  court  who 
assists  in  carrying  out  tho  decisions  of  the  judtr<'s. 
In  ecclesiastical  courts,  one  who  carries  summonses. 

"They  swallowed  all  the  Roman  hierarchy,  from  the 
pope  to  the  apparitor." — Ayliffe:  Parergoti. 

2.  In  other  institutions:   The  beadle  or  similar 
functionary, 

*ap  pa  sion-a  ted,  a.  [Ital.  appnxionato  ~ 
endured,  suffered ;  affectionate ;  appasionare^to 
make  to  endure  or  suffer.]  Impassioned. 

"...  the  seven  appasionated  shepherds."— Sydney : 
i'i,  bk.  ii. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hgr,    theTe;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
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appaumee  (ap-pa  u-mei,  «.  [APAUMEE.] 
*ap-pa  y,  f>  t.  [O.  Fr.  appayer,  apaier ;  Prov., 
Sp.,  &  Port.  apagar=to  quench,  toappoasr;  Ital. 
•appafKmj  =  to  satisfy  ;  prtf/nrc  =  to  pay.  From  Lat. 
pacare=to  pacify;  pax  =  peace.]  To  satisfy,  to 
appease,  to  content. 

Tl  Now  contracted  into  PAY  (q.  v.). 

"So  only  can  high  justice  rest  appafd." 

Milton.-  P.  L.,  bk.  xii. 

*ap-pa  yed,  tap-paid,  pa.  par.    [APPAY.] 
*ap-pe  a9h,   *a-pe  ache,  *a  pe  9he,  r,  t.  &  i. 
[Norm.  Fr.  apescher,  which  Malm  believes  to  bo 
from  Lat.  appacto,  freq.  of  appa«r/o=to  fasten  to: 
«d=to,  andpango=to  fasten.]    [IMPEACH.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  impeach.    (Lit.  &  fig.) 

"Were  he  twenty  times 
My  son,  I  would  appeach  him." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  v.  2. 
"His  wonder  far  exceeded  reason's  reach, 
That  he  began  to  doubt  his  dazeled  sight, 
And  oft  of  error  did  himselfe  appeach." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xi.  40. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  tell ;  to  make  revelations  of  any 
thing  which  it  was  the  desire  or  interest  of  one's 
self  or  others  to  conceal. 

"...    come,  come,  disclose 
The  state  of  your  affection;  for  your  passions 
Have  to  the  full  appeach' d." 

Shakesp.;  All's  Well  that  End*  Well,  i.  3. 

"~  The  slang  expression  to  "  peach,"  current  among 
thecriminal  classes,  is  the  word  appeach  or  impeach 
•contracted.  The  same  slang  word  is  freely  used 
among  our  young  people  who,  in  their  juvenile  code 
-of  honor,  count  it  a  shameful  thing  to  "peach"  of 
one  another. 

*ap-pe  atoned,  pa.  par.    [APPEACH.] 

*ap-pe  a$h-er,  s.  [Eng.  appeach;  -€r.]  One 
•who  "appeaches"  or  impeaches  another  or  him- 
self. 

"...  common  appeachers  and  accusers  of  the  noble 
•men  and  chiefest  citizens."— Xorth's  Plutarch,  p.  286. 
•(Richardson.) 

*ap-pe  a9h-ment,  s.  [Eng.  appeach ;  -men*.]  An 
impeachment. 

"The  duke's  answers  to  his  appeachments,  in  number 
thirteen,  I  find  civilly  couched."— Wotton. 

ap-pe  al,  *ap-pe  le,  *a-pe  ele,  v.  t.  &,  i.   [In  Sw. 

appellera;  Dan.  appellere;  Dut.  appelleeren;  Ger. 
appelliren ;  Fr.  appeler ;  Sp.  apelar ;  Port,  appellar ; 
Ital.  appellare:  Lat.  appello,  -avi=(l)  to  call  upon, 
to  speak  to,  (2)  to  entreat,  (3)  to  appeal  to,  (4)  to 
name  or  call,  (5)  to  pronounce.  Cognate  with 
appello,  -p«f?=to  drive  to:  ao*=to,  pello  =  (1)  to 
push  or  strike,  (2)  to  drive.] 

A.  Transitive: 

Law  <&  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  accuse,  impeacn,  or  charge  with.    (Lit.  & 

"  Quod  Youthe  to  Age,  '  Y  thee  apeele, 

And  that  bifore  oure  God  y-wis.'  " 

Mirror  of  the  Periods  of  Man's  Life  (ed.  Furnival),  433-4. 
"  As  well  appeareth  by  the  cause  you  come: 
Namely,  to  appeal  each  other  of  high  treason. 
Cousin  of  Hereford,  what  dost  thou  object 
Against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  ?" 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  1. 

2.  To  carry  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  court  or 
judge. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Law  &  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  carry  a  case  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior 
•court  of  law,  or  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  judge. 
[APPEAL,  s.] 

"  I  appeal  unto  Ctesar."— Acts  xxv.  11. 

2.  To  carry  a  controverted    statement   or  argu- 
ment, for  judgment,  to  another  person  than  the  one 
who  has  decided  against  it;  to  lay  it  before  the 
tribunal  of  public  opinion  ;  to  point  to  arguments 
in  its  support ;  or  if  the  issue  be  very  important, 
and  the  support  adequate,  to  draw  the  sword  in 
its  defense. 

"Whether  this,  that  the  soul  always  thinks,  be  n  self- 
evident  proposition,  I  appeal  to  mankind." — Locke. 

"It  may  suffice  here  to  appenl  to  the  immense  amount 
of  gross  produce,  which,  even  without  a  permanent  ten- 
ure, English  laborers  generally  obtain  from  their  little 
allotments.1'—,/.  S.  Milt:  F»Jit.  Econ.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ix.,  g  4. 

ap-pe  al,  *ap-pel  ,  s.  [From  the  verb.  In  Dan. 
-&  Dut.  appcl :  Ger.  appelation;  Fr.  appel,  appella- 
tion; Sp.  apelacion;  Port,  appellafao:  Ital.  ap- 
pello, appellazione,  appellagione;  Lat.  appellatio 
=  (1)  an  accosting,  (2)  an  appeal,  (3)  a  calling  by 
name.] 

I.  Literally: 

Law  <t  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  An  application  for  the  transfer  of  a  cause  or 
suit  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  court  or  judyc. 
It  differs  from  a  irrit  of  error  in  two  respects:  (1) 
That  an  appeal  may  ho  brought  on  any  interlocu- 
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tory  matter,  but  a  writ  of  error  only  on  a  definite 
judgment;  (2)  that  on  writs  of  error  the  superior 
court  pronounces  the  judgment,  while  on  appeals 
it  gives  directions  to  the  court  below  to  rectify  its 
decree.  (Blackstone's  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  4.) 

2.  The  right  of  carrying  a  particular  case  from  an 
inferior  to  a  superior  judicatory. 

"  But  of  those  rights  the  trustees  were  to  be  judges,  and 
judges  without  appeal." —Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

*3.  Formerly:  Private  prosecutions  for  heinous 
offenses,  e.  g.,  the  murder  of  a  near  relative, 
larceny,  rape,  arson,  mayhem,  <fcc.,  from  which  one's 
self  has  suffered,  or  for  treason  against  the  state. 
If  the  prosecutor  failed  to  establish  the  accusation, 
he  was  punished.  In  some  cases  the  person  who 
appealed  was  an  accomplice  in  the  act  which  ho 
denounced.  (Blackstone's  Gorp,ment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.23.) 

"Hast  thou  according  to  thy  oath  and  band 
Brought  hither  Henry  Hereford,  thy  bold  son, 
Here  to  make  good  the  boist'rous  late  appeal 
Against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  r" 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  1. 

"...  the  most  absurd  and  odious  proceeding  known 
to  our  old  law,  the  appeal  of  murder." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

4.  A  summons  to  answer  to  a  charge. 
"Nor  shall  the  sacred  character  of  king 
Be  urg'd  to  shield  me  from  thy  bold  appeal; 
If  I  have  iujur'd  thee,  that  makes  us  equal." 

Dryaen. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  referring  of  a  controverted  statement  or 
argument  to  one  in  whose  judgment  confidence  is 
placed,  or  to  the  verdict  of  public  opinion,  or  to 
God. 

"From  the  injustice  of  our  brother  men — 
To  him  appeal  was  made  as  to  a  judge; 
Who,  with  an  understanding  heart,  allay'd 
The  perturbation;  listen'd  to  the  plea: 
Resolved  the  dubious  point,  and  sentence  gave." 
Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

"The  casting  up  of  the  eyes  and  lifting  up  of  the 
hands  is  n  kind  of  appeal  to  the  Deity,  the  author  of 
wonders." — Bacon. 

2.  Recourse,  resort. 

"  .  .  .  not  to  denounce  all  preparations  for  battle 
and  all  appeals  to  arms."— Times,  Nov.  24, 1876. 

ap-pe"al-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  appeal;  •able.'] 
Law: 

1.  Of  cases:  Which  may  be  appealed ;  which  is  of 
such  a  character  that  permission  will  be  given  to 
the  person  against  whom  the  verdict  has  gone  in 
the  inferior  court  to  appeal  to  a  superior  one. 

"To  clip  the  power  of  the  council  of  state,  composed  of 
the  natives  of  the  land,  by  making  it  appealable  to  the 
council  of  Spain." — Hoteell:  Letters,  I.  ii.  15. 

2.  Of  persons:    Who  may  be  called  on  by  appeal 
to  answer  to  a  charge. 

*ap-pe  al-ant,  s.    [APPELLANT.] 
ap-pe  aled,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [APPEAL,  v.] 
ap-pe  al-er,  «.    [Eng.  appeal;   -er.]     One  who 
appeals.    [APPELLOR.] 
ap-pe"al-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [APPEAL,  t?.] 

A.  As pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.  (Spec.) :  Imploring;  mutely  soliciting, 
(Scott:  Rokeby,\.%.') 

ap-pe  al-Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  appealing;  -ness.] 
Beseech iugness.  (G.  Eliot:  Daniel  Deronda,  ch. 

XXXV.) 

ap-pe  ar,  ap-pe  re,  a-pe  re,  a-pie  re,  r.  i.  [In 
Fr.  apparaltre,  apparoir;  Sp.  aparacer;  Port. 
apparecer;  Ital.  apparire:  Lat.  apparere,  from 
ad,  and  pareo=to  come  forth,  to  appear.] 

I.  Literally : 

1.  To  become  visible  to  the  eye,  to  come  in  sight. 
"...    Let  the  waters  under  the  heaven  be  gathered 

together  unto  one  place,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear." — 
Gen.  i.  9. 

2.  To  be  visible  to  the  eye,  to  be  in  sight. 

"  .  .  .  so  that  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made 
of  things  which  do  appear." — Heb.  ii.  3. 

II.  More  or  less  figuratively : 

1.  (In  a  sense  analogous  to  that  of  coming  in 
sight.) 

(a)  To  be  manifested  to ;  as  God,  Christ,  an  angel, 
or  a  heavenly  portent  may  bo  to  man. 

"  Tho  nicht  efter  thet  aperede  an  ongel  of  heuen  in  here 
slepe  ine  metinpe,  and  hem  seide  and  het."— Old  Kentish 
Sermons  (ed.  Morris),  p.  27. 

"In  that  night  did  God  appear  unto  Solomon."— 
2  Chron.  ii.  7.  (See  also  Mark  xvi.  9;  Exod.  iii.  '2,  Mat!. 
ii.  7;  and  Kev.  xii.  1.) 

(6)  To  arise  as  an  object  of  distinction  among 
mankind. 

"Ageselapsed  ere  Homer's  lamp  appfarrrf, 
And  age*  ere  the  Mtmtutm  swnn  was  henrd." 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  55(1. 
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(c)  Formally  to  present  one's  self  before  a  persont 
or  at  a  place,  as  at  a  sacred  spot  for  worship,  or 
before  a  judge  in  a  court  of  law,  whether  as  the 
accused  person,  as  the  prosecutor,  or  as  an  advocate. 

'•  When  all  Israel  is  come  to  appear  before  the  Lord  thy 
God  in  the  place  which  He  shall  choose  .  .  ."— Dtut, 
xxxi.  11. 

"  .  .  .  we  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment-eeat 
of  Christ  .  .  ."—2  Cor.  v.  10. 

" .  .  .  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us."— 
Ifeb.  ix.  24. 

"  One  ruffian  escaped  because  no  prosecutor  dured  to 
appear."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

frf)  To  become  visible  to  the  eye  of  reason ;  to  be 
fully  established  by  observation  or  reasoning. 

"...  from  the  way  in  which  they  at  first  acquitted 
themselves,  it  plainly  appeared  that  he  had  judged  wisely 
in  not  leading  them  out  to  battle."— Atacaulay;  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiv. 

2.  (Analogous  to  the  sense  of  being  visible.)  To 
present  the  semblance  of,  to  resemble: 

(a)  Its  being  implied  that,  notwithstanding  this, 
the  reality  is  absent. 

"Even  so  ye  also  outwardly  appear  righteous  unto  men, 
but  within  ye  are  full  of  hypocrisy  and  iniquity."— Matt. 

(b)  Without  its  being  implied   that  the  resem- 
blance is  unreal. 

".  .  .  the  signature  of  another  plainly  appeared  to 
have  been  traced  by  a  hand  shaking  with  emotion." — Jlfoc- 
aulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

J[  Appear  is  sometimes  used  impersonally:  e.g.. 
*'  it  appears  to  him ;"  "it  appeared  that    .    .    . 
(See  ex.  under  II.  1,  d.) 

*ap-pe  ar,  s.    [Trom  the  verb.]    Appearance. 
"  Here  will  I  wash  it  in  this  morning's  dow, 
Which  she  on  every  little  grass  doth  strew, 
In  silver  drop,  against  the  sun's  appear." 

Fletcher:  Faithful  Shepherdess. 

ap-pe  ar-an$e,  *ap-pe  r-iun9e,  *a-per  ans, 
s.  [Fr.  apparence;  Sp.  apariencia;  Ital.  appor- 
enza,  from  Lat.  apparentia.] 

A.  Ordinary  -Language : 

I.  The  state  of  coming  in  sight. 

1.  Literally: 

(a)  In  an  ordinary  way. 

"  .  .  choice  cider  from  the  orchards  round  the 
Malvern  Hills  made  its  appearance  in  company  with  the 
Champagne  and  the  Burgundy." — Mticauluy  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xxiii. 

(b)  Supematurally,  as    a   spirit  may  do  to  the 
bodily  eye. 

"  I  think  a  person  terrified  with  the  imagination  of 
specters  more  reasonable  than  one  who  thinks  the 
appearance  of  spirits  fabulous." — Addison. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(a)  Entry  into  the  world,  into  society,  or  a  partic- 
ular company  or  place.  Or  entry  in  a  particular 
character. 

"  Do  the  name  justice  to  one  another  which  will  be  done 
us  hereafter  by  those  who  shall  make  their  appearance  in 
the  world,  when  this  generation  is  no  more."— Addison. 

*(b)  Visibility  to  the  mind's  eye;  probability, 
likelihood. 

"  There  IB  that  which  hath  no  appearance,  that  this 
priest  being  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  true  person, 
according  to  whose  pattern  he  should  shape  his  counter* 
feit,  should  think  it  possible  for  him  to  instruct  bis 
player."— Bacon. 

II.  That  which  becomes  visible. 

1.  A  vision. 

"  Bot  so  befell  hyme  that  nycht  to  meit 
An  aperans,  the  wich  one  to  his  spreit." 
Lancelot  of  the  Lake  (ed.  Skeat),  bk.  i.,  363-4. 

2.  The  aspect  presented  when  a  person  or  thing 
becomes  visible ;  mien. 

"His  external  appearance  is  almost  as  well  known  to  us 
as  to  his  own  captains  and  counsellors."— Macaulay;  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

"She  knew  not  he  was  dead.    She  seem'd  the  same 
In  person  and  appearance." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

"As  the  appearance  of  the  bow  that  is  in  the  cloud  in 
the  day  of  rain,  .  .  .  "— Ezek.  i.  28. 

3.  A  phenomenon ;  the  latter  word,  and  not  ap- 
pearance, being  that  now  commonly  used  by  men 
of  science. 

"The  advancing  day  of  experimental  knowledge  dis- 
closeth  such  appearances  a«  will  not  lie  even  in  any 
model  extant." — Gtanville:  Scepsis. 

4.  Semblance,  as  opposed  to  reality;  or  outward 
show,  as  opposed  to  internal  hollowness. 

"  .  .  .  to  answer  them  which  glory  in  appearance, 
and  not  in  heart."— 2  Cor.  v.  12. 

"Under  a  fair  and  beautiful  appearance  there  should 
ever  be  the  real  substance  of  good."  — Rogers. 

5.  Semblance,   without    itrf    being    implied    that 
there  is  unreality. 

"...  there  stood  before  me  as  the  appearance  of  a 
man."— Dan.  viii.  15. 
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6.  Plural:    Circumstances   collectively    fitted  to 
produce  a  bad,  or  to  produce  a  good,  impression. 
"  Appearances  were  all  so  strong, 
The  world  must  think  him  in  the  wrong." 

Swift. 

To  save  appearances,  or  to  keep  up  appearances, 
is  to  make  things  look  externally  all  right,  when  in 
reality  they  are  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  wrong. 

B.  Technically: 

Law:  Formal  presentation  of  one's  self  in  a 
court,  in  answer  to  a  summons  received,  to  answer 
any  charges  which  may  have  been  brought  against 
one.  A  person  who  does  so  is  said  to  put  in  or 
to  make  an  appearance.  (See  Blackstone's  Com- 
ment., bk.  iii.,  ch.  19.) 

"I  will  not  tarry,  no,  nor  evermore 
Upon  this  business  my  appearance  make 
In  any  of  their  courts." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  4. 

Perspective:  The  representation  or  projection  of 
a  figure,  a  body,  or  any  similar  object  upon  tho 
perspective  plane. 

ap-pe  ar-er,  s.  [Eng.  appear;  -er.]  Ono  who  or 
that  which  appears. 

"That  owls  and  ravens  are  ominous  appfarers,  and 
presignify  unlucky  events,  was  an  augurial  conception." 
—  Browne. 

ap-pe  ar-Ing,  pr.par.  &  a.    [APPEAR.] 
As  present  participle  &,   adj.  :    In   senses  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  tho  verb. 

"  We  see  the  appearing  buds    ..." 

Shakesp..-  2  Henry  IV.,  i.  3. 

ap-pe  ar-Ing,  s.  [APPEAR.]  Thestateof  becom- 
ing visible  ;  appearance. 

"...  until  the  appearing  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
—1  Tim.  vi.  14. 

ap-pe  a§-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  appease;  -able.'}  Not 
implacable  ;  capable  of  being  appeased. 

ap-pe  a§-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  appeasable  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  appeasable.  The  opposite  of 
implacableness. 

ap  pe  a§e,  r.  /.  [Fr.  apaiser;  O.  Fr.  apaisier. 
apaissier;  Prov.  apasiar;  from  Lat.  ctrf=to,  and 
paco=to  appease,  quiet.]  [PEACE.]  Properly,  to 
make  peace  where  agitation  pefore  existed;  as— 

*1.  To  quiet  or  calm  the  agitated  deep. 

"By  his  counsel  he  appeaseth  the  deep,  and  planteth 
Islands  therein."—  Eccles.  xliii.  23. 

2.  To  dispel  anger  or  hatred,  and  tranquilize  tho 
heart  previously  perturbed  by  one  or  both  of  these 
passions  ;  to  cause  one  to  cease  complaining. 

"...  I  will  appease  him  with  the  present  that  goeth 
before  me."  —  Gen.  xxxii.  20. 

"Now  then    your   plaint  appease." 

Spenser.-   F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  29. 

IT  Formerly  it  was  sometimes  used  reflexively. 

"And  Tullius  saith:  Ther  is  no  thing  so  commendable 
in  a  gret  lord,  as  whan  he  is  debonaire  and  meeke,  and 
appesith.  him  lightly."  —  Chaucer:  Melibeus. 

3.  To  tranquilize  the  conscience  and  make  it  cease 
from  troubling. 

"  .     .     .     and  peace 

Of  conscience,  which  the  law  by  ceremonies 
Cannot  appease    .    .    ."—Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  zii. 

4.  To  satiate  a  clamorous  appetite,  and  by  satiety 
make  its  cravings  cease. 

"The  stock  of  salted  hides  was  considerable,  and  by 
gnawing  them  'the  garrison  appeased  the  rage  of  hunger." 
—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

ap  pe  ased,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [APPEASE.] 
ap-pe  a§e-ment,  s.    [Eng.  appease  ;  -ment.] 

1.  Tho  act  of  pacifying. 

2.  The  state  of  being  pacified. 

3.  An  article  or  guarantee  of  peace. 

"  Being  neither  in  numbers  nor  in  courage  great,  partly 
by  authority,  partly  by  entreaty,  they  were  reduced  to 
some  good  appeasements"  —  Hayward. 

ap-pe  a§-er,  s.  [Enp.  appease;  -er.~\  One  who 
appeases  ;  one  who  pacifies  ;  a  peace-maker. 

ap  pea§  -Ing,  pr.par.  &  a.    [APPEASE.] 

ap  pe  a§-Ive,  a.     [Eng.   appease;    suffix 
Having  the  tendency  to  appease  ;  quieting. 

*ap-pe  le,  v.  t.    [APPEAL,  r.  /.] 

ap  pel  -lan-fjy1,  s.    [Lat.  appellans=  appealing.] 

1.  Appeal.    (Todd.) 

2.  Capability  of  appeal.    (Todd.) 

ap  pel  -lant,  *ap-pe  al  ant,  a.  As.  [In  Dan.& 
Dut.  appellant;  Fr.  apprlant;  Sp.  apalante;  Ital. 
appellant?.  From  Lat.  appttllans,  pr.  par.  of  (tppr.'llo 
=  to  call  upon.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Appealing. 

"The  party  appellant  [shall]  first  personally  promise 
and  avow,  that  he  will  faithfully  keep  and  observe  all  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,"  &c.-~ 
Const,  anil  (\itn>ttit  /•>(•/.,  98. 
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B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Ono  who  calls  out  or  challenges  another  to 
single  combat. 

"  These  shifts  refuted,  answer  thy  appellant, 
Though  by  his  blindness  raaim'd  for  high  attempts, 
Who  now  denes  thee  thrice  to  single  figlit." 

Milton ;  Samtton  Aj/oniati-*. 

f2.  Ono  who  stands  forth  as  a  public  accuser  of 
another  before  a  court  of  law. 

"  Come  I  appellant  to  this  princely  presence. 
Now,  Thomas  Mowbray,  do  I  turn  to  thee. 

Thou  art  a  traitor  and  a  miscreant." 

Shakesp..-  Richard  II.,  i.  1. 

3.  One  who  appeals  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior 
court  or  judge.  In  this  sense  it  is  opposed  to  appellee 
or  respondent. 

"  An  appeal  transfers  the  cognizance  of  the  cause  to  the 
superior  judge;  so  that,  pending  the  appeal,  nothing  can 
be  attempted  in  prejudice  of  the  appellant." — Ayliffe: 
Parergon. 

II.  Technically: 

Church  History ;  A  term  applied  in  tho  eighteenth 
century  to  the  Jansenists  and  others  who  appealed 
to  a  general  council  against  the  bull  "  Unigenitus  " 
launched  by  Pope  Clement  XL  against  the  trans- 
lation into  French  of  the  New  Testament,  with 
notes,  by  Paschasins  Quesnel.  (Mosheim:  Church 
Hist.,  Cent,  xviii.,  §§  10, 11.) 

ap-pel  -late,  a.  &  s,  [  Lat.  appellatus,  pa.  par. 
of  appello=to  call  upon.]  [APPEAL.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  To  which  there  lies  an  appeal. 

"  .  .  .  by  assenting  or  dissenting  to  laws  and  eier- 
cising  an  appellate  jurisdiction." — Blackstone:  Comment., 
Introd.,  §  4. 

*2.  Against  whom  an  appeal  is  taken. 
"...    and  the  name  of  the  party  appellate,  or  person 
against  whom  the  appeal  is  lodged.    — Ayliffe:  Pareraon. 

3.  In  any  other  way  pertaining  to  an  appeal. 

B.  As  substantive :  The  person  appealed  against. 
ap-pel  -late,  v.  t.  [APPELLATE,  a.  &  «.]  To  name, 

to  call.    (Southey :  The  Doctor,  ch.  cxxxvi.) 

ap-pel-la-tion,  s.  [In  Ger.  &  Fr.  appellation; 
Sp.  apelacion;  Port,  appellacao;  Ital.  appellazione, 
appellagione  =  an  appeal.  From  Lat.  appellation 
(1)  an  accosting,  (2)  an  appeal,  (3)  a  naming;  from 
appello=to  call.] 

1.  The  act  of  appealing;  an  appeal. 

"  Father  of  gods  and  men  by  equal  right, 
To  meet  the  God  of  Nature  I  appeale 

*  *  *  *  * 

And  bade  Dan  Phoebus  scribe  her  Appellation  seal." 
Spenser;  F.  Q.,  VII.  vi.  85. 

2.  A  name,  a  designation,  that  by  which  any  per- 
son or  thing  is  called. 

"  Several  eminent  men  took  new  appellations  by  which 
they  must  henceforth  be  designated." — Macautay  :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  aci. 

a-p-pel'-lfr-tlve,  0.  &  s.  [In  Dan.  &  Ger.  appel- 
lativum,  s, ;  Fr.  appellatif,  a.  &  s. ;  Sp.  apelativo,  a. 
&  s. ;  Port.  &  Ital.  appellative.  From  Lat.  appella- 
tivus.] 

A.  As  adjective :  Common  as  opposed  to  proper. 
(Used  especially  in  grammar.)    (See  the  substan- 
tive.) 

"  Nor  is  it  likely  that  he  [St.  Paul]  would  give  the 
common  appellative  name  of  Books  to  the  divinely  in- 
spired Writings,  without  any  other  note  of  distinction." 
— Bp.  Bull:  Works,  ii.  401. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Gen. :  An  appellation,  a  name,  a  designation. 

"...  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  may  not  only  be 
in  us  in  name  and  form,  and  honorable  appellatii-es,  but 
in  effect  and  power."— -Jeremy  Taylor  ;  Exposition  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer ;  Works  (1839),  vol.  iii.,  p.  74. 

2.  Grammar:  A  common,  as  opposed  to  a  proper 
name.    Thus  bird,  plant,  rock,  star,  are  appella- 
tives ;  but   Chicago,   Shakespeare,    and   the    plant 
Venus  are  not  so. 

"  Words  and  names  are  either  common  or  proper.  Com- 
mon names  are  Mick  as  stand  for  universal  ideas,  or  a 
whole  rank  of  beings,  whether  general  or  special,  these 
are  called  appellatives;  so  fish,  bird,  man,  city,  river,  nre 
common  names  :  and  so  are  trout,  eel,  lobster,  for  they  all 
agree  to  many  individuals,  and  some  to  many  species." — 
KVi/fs  .•  Lttffic. 

ap-pel  la  tlve-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  appellative;  -ly.] 
Aa  appellatives  do  OT  ate;  after  tho  manner  of  ap- 
pellatives: as,  "  ho  is  a  perfect  Goliath;"  moaning, 
ho  is  a  man  of  gigantic  stature. 

"...  the  fallacy  lieth  in  the  Homonymy  of  Ware, 
here  not  taken  from  the  town  so  named,  but  appsllatirt'ltj 
for  all  vendible  commodities."—  Fuller  :  H'ur-ttihs  ,  //•>•/- 


appendicate 

ap-pel -la-tlve-neSS,  *.  [Eng.  appellatir*- . 
-7tess.]  The  quality  of  being  appellative. 

*'  .  .     reduce  the  proper  names  in  the  genealogies 

following  to  such  an  uppetlatirftness  us  should  compo»e  .- 
continued  sense," — Fuller:  Worthies;  Suffolk.  {Richard- 
son.) 

3,p-pel  -Ia-t6r-y\  a.  [Lat.  appellatorius=rG\at- 
ing  to  an  appellant  or  an  appeal.]  Containing  an 
appeal,  in  any  of  the  senses  of  that  word. 

"An  appellatory  libel  ought  to  contain  the  name  of  the 
party  appellant." — Ayliffe:  Ptireryun. 

ap-pel-le  e,  s.    [Lat.  appello=.    .    .    to  appeal.] 

Liur : 

1.  The  defendant  in  a  case  appealed  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  court. 

2.  Eng.  Law:    The  defendant  against  an  accusa- 
tion   brought    by   a  private  person.    [APPEAL,  s., 
No.  3.] 

"In  this  case  he  is  called  an  approver  or  prover  pro- 
bator,  and  the  party  appealed  or  accused  is  called  the- 
appellee." — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  25. 

ap-pel  -lor,  ap-pel-lor ,  s.    [Lat.  apprllator.'] 

1.  Eng.  Laic:  Ono  who  accuses  another  person, 
called  the  appellee,  of  a  crime,  and  prosecutes  him 
before  a  criminal  court. 

"If  the  appellee  be  acquitted,  the  appellor  (by  virtue 
of  the  statute  of  Westm.  2,  13  Edw.  I.,  c.  12)  shall  suffer 
one  year's  imprisonment.  .  .  ."  Ac. — Blackstone:  Com- 
ment., bk.  iv.,  ch.  23. 

f2.  One  who  carries  a  case  from  an  inferior  to  a  su- 
perior court.  Not  used  in  this  sense  now ;  the  word 
appellant  being  used  instead. 

II  When  appellor  and  appellee  are  used  together 
they  are  generally  both  accented  on  the  last  sylla- 
ble. 

ap  -pen-a&e,  s.    [APPANAGE.] 

ap-pend  ,  v.  t,  [Fr.  appendre ;  Ital.  appendere; 
Lat.  appendo=to  weigli  to;  ao*=to,  and  pe?ido=to- 
suspend  as  weights,  to  weigh.] 

1.  To  hang  to  or  upon. 

2.  To  add  one  thing  as  an  accessory  to  another. 
"...    and  appended  to  them  a  declaration  attested 

by  his  sign-manual,  and  certifying  that  the  originals 
were  in  his  brother's  own  hand."— .Ifacaufay.-  Hist.  Eny., 
ch.  vi. 

ap-pend  -a£e  (a£e  =  I£),  *.  [Eng.  append;  -age. 
In  Fr.  apanage.]  [APPEND.] 

1.  Ordinary     Language :     Something   added    or 
appended  to  another,  but  not  properly  constituting 
a  portion  of  it.    [APPANAGE.] 

"...    and  such  his  course  of  life, 
Who  now,  with  no  appendage  but  a  staff,     .     .     ." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

"The  tail  is,  however,  by  no  means  an  invariable 
appendage  of  comets." — Herschel:  Astron.,  5th  ed.,  §557. 

"They  began  to  consider  the  crown  of  Prance  as  a  mere 
appendage  to  the  crown  of  England." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  i. 

2.  Bot.   (pi.):   Certain  superficial  processes  ap- 
pended to  the  stems,  leaves,  calyces,  &c.,  of  plants; 
as  hairs,  prickles,  thorns,  glands,  tubercles,  dilata- 
tions or  expansions  of  parts,  utricles,  pitchers,  &c. 
[  AFFENDICUL  ATE.] 

ap-pen  -dange,  ap-pen  -dence,  *ap-pen  -den- 
ffyS  s-  [Fr.  appendance.]  Anything  appended  or 
annexed. 

"When  we  see  and  hear  of  nigh  titles,  rich  coats, 
ancient  houses,  long  pedigrees,  glittering  suits,  large 
revenues,  we  honor  these  •  and  BO  we  must  do)  as  the  just 
monuments,  signs,  tind  appendances  of  civil  greatness." 
— Up.  Hall:  Rein.,  p.  29. 

"Battell  with  his  appendences." — Withals:  Dictionarie 
(1608).  (Hallitcelt:  Cont.  to  Lexic.) 

"Abraham  bought  the  whole  field,  and  by  right  of 
appendency  had  the  cave  with  it." — Spelman. 

ftp-pen -d<3i.nt,  rt.  &  s.  [Fr.  appendanf,  pa.  par, 
of  appendre.]  [APPEND.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 
Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  Hanging  to  or  upon. 

2.  Fig.:   Annexed  to,  dependent  upon,  concomit- 
ant to,  pertaining  to,  though  not  intimately. 

"...  the  latent  irregularity,  which  is  certainly  ap- 
pendant  to  ordinary  litigations."—  Jeremy  Taylor.-  Works 
(ed.  1839),  vol.  iii.,  p.  60. 

B.  AsKulntttnitive:  Anything  attached  to  another 

one,  as  an  accidental  or  accessory,  imt  nn  essential, 
part  of  it. 

"Pliny  gives  an  account  of  the  inventors  of  the  form* 
and  Hitjtciiftittits  of  shipping." — Hale;  Ori<jin  ->f  Miuikinil. 

ap-pen   ded,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [APPEND.] 
*ap-pen   den-cyS  s.    [APPENDANCE.] 
*ap-pen'-dl  cate,  r.  t.    [Lat.  <ti>i>eii<l'.r  race,  ap- 
/"  Hilimtii,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ate.\   [APPENDK'LE.J   To 
append,  to  add  to. 

"In  a  palace  there  is  the  case  or  fabric  of  the  struc* 
ture,  and  there  are  certain  additaments,  as  various  furni- 
ture, and  curious  motions  of  divers  things  appendicated 
to  it."—  Hate. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cflr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


appendication 
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appetitival 


n  Den-dl-ca  -tion  s.  [Eng.  appendicate ;  »ap-per-ce  ive,  *ap-p»r-$e  yve,  *ft-per-ce  ive,  'ap-pet-I-bn -M#i  s.  [Eng.  appetible;  -«».]' 
3  An  appendage,  an  adjunct;  something  »»-P*r-9e-lfiy,  'a-per-ce  -yue,  v.  t.  [Fr.  aper-  The  quality  of  being  fitted  to  call  forth  appetif  ,,r 
exed.  cetwir.]  To  perceive,  to  comprehend. 


"There  are  considerable  parts  and  integrals,  and 
appendications  unto  the  mundus  a*pectabiti*t  impossible 
to  be  eternal." — Hale. 

ap-pen -dl-ge§,  s.  pi.  The  Latin  plural  of 
APPENDIX  (q.  v.). 

ap-pen-dl-ci  -tls,  s.    [Eng.  appendix;  -tW».J 

PathoL:  Inflammation  of  the  vermiform  appen- 
dix of  the  caecum,  caused  by  tlie  introduction  and 
retention  of  ftecal  or  other  foreign  matter  in  the 
appendix  cceci  vermiformis.  [See  APPENDIX,  I. 
Anat.,1.] 


"Thann-j  him  deth  the  grace  of  God  yiiele  to  zothe  and 
to  aparceiuy  his  onconnynge,  and  thet  he  ne  can  naght." 
— Ayenbite  (ed.  Morris),  p.  131. 

"Or  by  hir  word  apparceyvr,  that  sche 
Were  chuunged       .      "—Chaucer:  C.  r.(  8,476-7. 

*ap-per-ce  lv-Ing,*ap-par-ce  yv-^nge.pr.par. 

&  S.      [APPEBCEIVE.J 

,4s substantive:  Perceiving. 

"  For  drede  of  jalous  folk  apparccyvynges." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10,600. 


That  elicitation  which  the  schools  intend,  ia  a  deduc- 
ing of  the  power  of  the  will  into  act,  merely  from  the  ap- 
/» 'ti/'/l/f/i  of  the  object;  as  a  man  draws  a  child  after  him 
with  the  eight  of  a  green  bough."— B  ram  hall  against' 
Hobbes. 

*ap-pet -I-ble,  a.  [In  Sp.  apetecible;  Ital.  ap- 
petibile:  Lat.  appetibilis,  from  appeto.]  [APPE- 
TITE.] Fitted  to  excite  some  one  of  the  appetites ; 
fitted  to  call  forth  desire ;  desirable. 

"  Power  both  to  slight  the  most  appetible  objects,  and  to 
control  the  most  unruly  passions." — Bramhall  against 


*ap-per-cep  -tion,    s.    [Lat.  ad  =  to,  and   Eng.    iiobbes. 

ts       ap -pe-tite,  *ap -pe-tlt,  s.    [InSw.  aptit;  Dan. 
&  Ger.  appetit ;    Fr.  appetit :   Sp.  apetito ;    Port, 
r-    appetite;   Ital.  appetito:    Lat.    appetitus  =  (\')    an 


ap-p£n  -dl-Cle,    s.      [Lat.    appendicula,    dimin.  perception.]    Perception    which    makes    itself    its 
from  appendix.]    A  small  appendage.  object ;  self -consciousness,  consciousness. 

nn-npn-dle -u-lar    a      fLat   anvendicula '  Eng.       "The  philosopher  makes  a  distinction    between  per-    appetite;    Ital.   apptim/,     .uai.    ti/^dn^  —  \if    an 
p«n5itnHni?'nrothftrwUp  Dprtamicir  to  cePtion'  ftnd  whut  he cal19 apperception.    By  apperception    attack,  (2)  a  passionate  desire  for  anything;   from 

0   he  understands  that  degree  of  perception,  which  reflects,     appeto.]     [APPETENCE.] 

A.  Subjectively: 
I.  Lit.    Of  sentient  beings: 
1.  Ord.  Lang.  <£•  Mental  Phil. :   One  or  those  de- 


.        .  ,  , 

a  Small  appendage.  as  it  were,  upon  itself;  by  which  we  are  conscious  of  our 

"The  endo-skeleton  is  divided    into  an  axial  portion,    own  existence,  and  conscious  of  our  own  perceptions."  — 
belonging  to  the  head  and  trunk,  and  an  appendicular   Reid:  Inquiry. 

portion,    belonging  to    the   limbs."—  Flower:    Otteol.    V       "  Now,  this  word  ayprrrepHon,  which  Mr.  Coleridge  uses 
Mammalia  (1870),  p.  9.  * 


,  . 

in  the  last  number  of  'The  Friend,*  surely,   surely  it  sires  which  arise  chiefly  from  the  body,  and  which 

would  not  have  been  approved  by  Addison;  no,  Mr.  Lloyd,  mau   shares  with  the  inferior  animals.    These   are 

nor  by  Swift;  nor  even,  I  think,  by  Arbuthnot.    Some-  the   desire  for  meat  and  drink,  and    the  sexual 

body  suggested  that  the  word  was  a  new  word  of  German  impulse.    (ln  this  sense  o{ten  in  the  plural.) 
mintage,  and  most  probably  due  to  Kant—  of  whom  the 

bishop  seemed  never  to  have  heard.    Meantime  the  fact  "  '«'•  Oh,  she  did  so  course  o'er  my  exteriors  wi 


Appendicula  te. 

A.  1.    Scutellaria  galericulata  (Skullcap). 

2.  Calyx.    B.  1.  Salsola  Kali  (Saltwort). 

2.  Segment  of  the  Calyx. 

&p-pen-dlc 
latus ; 
pondage. 

£<-_..„.__ 

calyx,  or  a  portion  of  a  plant,  when  this  is  fur- 
nisne 


vith  such 

wa*  andto  me  an  amusing  one7that  the  word"  had"  been    »  greedy  intention,  that  the  appetite  of  her  eye  did  seem 
commonly  used  by  Leibnitz,   a  classical  author  on  such    to  scorch  me  up  like  a  burning-glass  '." —Shakesp. :  .Vcrrj/ 
subjects,    one  hundred    and  twenty    years  before."— Be     Wines  of  Windsor,  i.  3. 
Quincey:   Works,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  115,  116. 

**P-p?r'-Il,  s.    [Old  form  of  Eng.  PERIL  (q.  T.).] 
Peril;  danger. 

"  Let  me  stay  at  thine  apptril,  Timon." 

Shakeap.:  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  2. 

ap-per-ta  In,  •ap-pSjr-te'  yne,  *ap-er-te  yne, 


*ap-per-te  in,  v.  i. 
partenere ;  Lat,  appe 


"  Supple  and  flexible  as  Indian  cane, 
To  take  the  bend  his  appetites  ordain." 

Oovjper:  Rope. 

Ti  Hooker  thus  distinguishes  between  Appetito 
and  Will  :  •'  .  .  .  the  Will,  properly  and  strictly 
taken,  .  .  .  differeth  greatly  from  that  inferior 
natural  desire  which  we  call  Appetite.  The  object 


_-         _._  . 

[InFr.  appartenir;  Ital.  ap-    of  Appetite  is  whatsoever  sensible  good  may  be 

rtineo=to  belong  to;  ad  =  to,    wished  for;  the  object  of  Will  is  that  good  which 


"'Sire,'  qnod  he,   'as.  to  us  sirurgiens  appertieneth,    somethings.    Wherefore  it  is  not  altogether  in.our 


ed  with  an  appendage  or  appendages.    Exam-  that  we  do  to  every  wight  the  beste  that  we  can.'"—    power,  whether  we  will  be  stirred  with  affections 
:  the  expansions  or  dilatations  in  the  calyces  of   Chaucer:  The  Tale  of  Melibeus.  or  no:   whereas  actions  which  issue  from  th<>  d  is- 

ellaria  and  Salsola.    (Lindley:  Introd.  toBot.)       "...    thinges  that  aperteynen  to  rydyng,    .    .    ."—    position  of  the  Will  are  in  the  power  thereof  to  bo 


pies 

Chaucer:  c.  T.,  The  Peraones  Tale.  performed  or  stayed.  Finally,  Appetite  is  the  Will's 

»p-pen -ding,  pr.  par.    [APPEND.]  that  supreme  military  authority  which,  from  solicitor,    and  the   Will    is  Appetite's  controller; 

S,p-pen'-dlx  (plural  formerly  ap-pen  -dl-cef,  time  beyond  all  memory,  had  appertained  to  the  regal  what  we  Covet  according  to  the  one,  by  the  other 

now  generally  ap-pen -dlx-es)  s.  [In  Dan.  ap-  office."— ilacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i.  we  often  reject;  neither  is  any  other  desire  termed 

pendix;  Fr.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  appendice ;  Sp.apendU.  "And  the  earth  opened  her  month,  and  swallowed  them  properly  Will  but  that  where  Reason  and  Under. 

From  Lat,  appendix,  pi.  appendices  =(f)  that  np,  and  their  houses,  and  all  the  men  that  appertained  stand.np,  or  the  show  of  Reason  prescribeth  the 

which  hangs  to  anything;  (2)  anything  annexed,  an  unto Korah."-.v«m6.  ™.  32.  thing,  desired.  (Hooker:  Eccles.  Pol.,  bk.  i., 

appendage.]  "Who  would  not  fear  thee,  O  King  of  nations?  for  to 

A.  Ordinary  Language :  thr  dot^  "  "PP"-tain."-Jer.  i.  7^ 

1.  Anything  amended  or  added  to  another  one  Stf^^^**™******-***  **' P"" 

A.  As  present  participle  <&  adjective :  Inthesame 
sense  as  the  verb. 

"Rom.  Tybalt,  the  reason  that  I  have  to  love  thee 
Doth  much  accuse  the  appertaining  rage 
To  such  a  greeting." 

Shakesp.;  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  1. 

B.  As  substantive:  That  which  belongs  to;  that 
which  pertains  to. 


more  important  than  itself. 

"The  cherubim  were  never  intended  as  an  object  of 
worship,  because  they  were  only  the  appendices  to  another 
thing.  But  a  thing  is  then  proposed  as  an  object  of  wor- 
ship, when  it  is  set  up  by  itself,  and  not  by  way  of  addition 
or  ornament  to  another  thing." — Stillingfleet. 

2.  An  adjunct  or  concomitant. 

3.  (Now  almost  exclusively.)    A  longer  or  shorter 
supplement  appended  to  a  book. 


B. 


plural  appendices. 

I.  Anatomy: 

1.  (Sing.)  Appendix  cceci  \'crmiformis :  A  worm- 
look  ing  process  about  three  inches  long,  and  rather 
more  than  tho  thickness  of  a  goose-quill,  which 
hangs  down  into  the  pelvis  from  the  inner  and  pos- 
terior part  of  the  caecum.  (Todd  <&  Bowman: 
Physio! .  Anat.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  216.) 


dignity,  or  in  any  other  way. 

"He  shent  our  messengers,  and  we  lay  by 
ppertainmenta,  visiting  of  him." 


,_ §3.) 

2.  Spec.:   The  desire  for  food,  which  in  excess 
leads  to  gluttony. 

"Schal  ben  his  sause  maad  to  his  delyt 
To  make  him  have  a  newe  appetit." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  13,960-61. 

"When  thou  sittest  to  eat  with  a  ruler,  consider  dili- 
gently what  is  before  thee,  and  put  a  knife  to  thy  throat, 
if  thou  be  a  man  given  to  appetite."— Prov,  xxiii.  1,  2. 

"...  their  appetite  became  keen  .  .  ." — JITacau* 
la)/,-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

3.  Vehement  desire  for  anything. 

"They  contained  much  that  was  well  fitted  to  gratify 
the  vulgar  appetite  for  the  marvelous." — Macaulay:  Hist, 
Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

II.  Fig.  Of  things:  A  tendency  to  go  together; 
as  by  gravity,  cohesion,  or  chemical  affinity. 

"It  is  certain  that  in  all  bodies  there  is  an  appetite  of 
union  and  evitation  of  solution  of  continuity." — Bacon: 
Nat,  Hist.,  Cent,  iii.,  §  293. 

B.  Objectively:  The  object  of  vehement  desire. 

"  Ha!  Melusine,  my  hertes  Appetite, 


Our  appe, 

Shakesp.:  Trail.  an.d  Cres.,  ii.  3. 

*ap-per  -ten-ance,  s.  [APPURTENANCE,  s.] 

*ap-per  -ten-ange,  r.  /.  [APPURTENANCE,  t;.  f.] 

.,.„_, .., „ *aj>-per-te  yne,    *&p-per-t§  in,   v.  i.    [APPER- 

2.  (Plur.)    Appendices  epiploicce.  (that  is,  resem-    TAIN.J 
bling  the   epiploon  or    great   omentum) :     Small       *8,p-per'-' 
processes  containing    fat  which   are  attached   to 
the  colon.    (Ibid.,  p.  218.) 

to,  and  peto=(l)  to"  go  to,  (2)  to  seek  for.]  .  „&,*„,,,*„  »3  e*— 

II.  jsotany  :  jt  Qf  nian  or  other  sentient  beings:  Instinctive  semblable."— Sir  T.  Elyot:  Governour,  p.  7U. 

1,  (Sing.)  Anything  attached  to  another  part,  desire  or  impulse  to  perform  certain  actions.  Spec., 

especially  the  back,  when  dilated  and  compressed,    lustful  or  other  appetito  or  desire. 

of  one  of  tho  horn-like  processes  attached  to  the  "Of  lustful  appf^ncf,  to  sing,  to  dance, 

corona  in  some  plants.    It  is  also  called  ala  (wing).  TO  dress,  and  troll  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  eye." 


*&p-per -tln-ent,  a.  &s.    [APPURTENANT.] 
*ap  -pet-ence,   ap  -pet-en-$J%  s.     [In  Fr.  ap 


Fair  lady,  my  hert,  my  loue,  my  plesaunce." 

The  Rotnans  of  Partenay  (ed.  Skeat),  2,896-97. 
"  Power   being    the    natural    appetite    of    princes,    a 
appetencia  ;    Ital.    limited  monarch  cannot  gratify  it."—  fteift. 

ap  -pe-tite,  r.  t.  [From  the  substfbtive.) 
Greatly  to  desire.  (Chaucer.) 

appftiting  by  generation  to  bring  forth  hia 
"—Sir  T.  Elyot:  Governour,  p.  70. 

ap-pe-tl  -tion,  s.  [In  Ital.  appetizione;  Lat. 
appetuio~(l)  a  grasping  at,  (2)  a  passionate  long- 
ing for,  (3)  appetite.]  Vehement  desiiv. 


(Lindley:  Introd.  to  Botany.) 
2.  (Plur,}  A  name  given  by  Fuchsius  lc>  t  In-  >h 


oots 


Iton:  P.  L.,  bk.  xi. 

not  sentient:   Tho  tendency  bodies 


'The  actual  appeti  t  ion  or  fnsteni  up  our  affections  on 
him."—  Hammond:  1'ractical  Catechism. 


We  find  in  animals  an  estimative  or  judicial  faculty, 


*9,p-pe  §e,  r.  t,    [APPEASE.] 


p.  60. 


from  a  Lat.  appetitnits.]    Appetitive. 


btfil,     btfy;     pout,    J6wl;     cat,     ^ell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     £em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?lst.    ph  - 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del* 


appetitive 


ap-pe-ti'-tlve,  <t.  [Sp.  apetitivo.  In  Ital.  appe- 
.titivo.\  Possessed  of  appetite;  which  desires 
greatly,  which  eagerly  longs  for. 

"The  will  is  not  a  bore  appetitive  power,  an  that  of  the 
sensual  appetite,  but  is  a  rational  appetite,"— Hale: 
Origin  vf  Mankind. 

"  I  find  in  myself  an  appetitive  faculty  always  in  exer- 
cise in  the  very  height  of  activity  and  in vigo ration."— 
fforris. 

ap-pS-tl'ze,  i1.  t.  [Lat.  appeto=  ...  to  strive 
after,  to  long  for,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ize.  In  Fr.  <ip- 
petissant  =  imparting  an  appetite;  Ital.  appetizione 
ES  appetite.]  To  give  one  an  appetite,  to  make  one 
feel  hungry.  (Sir  Walter  Scott.) 

ap  pe  tlzed, pa. par.    [APPETIZE.] 

ap  pe-ti  z-er,  e.  [Eng.  appetize;  -er.]  He  or 
that  which  gives  one  an  appetite.  (Qgilvie.) 

ap-pe-ti  z-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [APPETIZE.] 
Ap    pi-jjin,  a.    Pertaining   to  some  one   of  the 
Romans  called  Appius  Claudius,  and  specially  to 
that  one  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  war  between 
the  Romans  and  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus. 

Appian  way.  The  great  Roman  highway  con- 
structed by  the  above-mentioned  Appius  Claudius, 
from  Rome  to  Capua,  and  afterward  extended  to 
Brundusium,  and  finished  B.  C.  312.  It  was  built  of 
stones  four  or  five  feet  long,  carefully  joined  to  each 
other,  covered  with  gravel,  furnished  with  stones 
for  mounting  and  descending  from  horseback,  with 
milestones,  and  with  houses  at  which  to  lodge. 

*ap-pie  're.    [APPEAR.] 

ap  Pla  ud,  r.  t,  [In  Fr.  &  Port,  applaudir;  Sp. 
.aplautlir;  Ital.  applaudere,  applaudire:  Lat.  ap- 
plaudo=  to  strike  upon,  to  clap,  especially  to  clap 
the  hands  in  token  of  applause:  od=to.  findplaudo 
=to  clap,  strike,  beat;  cognate  with  laudo—to 
praise,  fa«*=praise ;  also  with  Eng.  loud.]  [LoUD.] 

1.  To  express"approbation  of,  or  admiration  for, 
a  speech  or  a  person,  by  clapping  the  hands. 

"  I  would  applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo, 
That  should  applaud  again." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  9. 

2.  To  express  approbation  of,  or  admiration  for, 
In  any  other  way. 

"  You,  that  will  follow  me  to  this  attempt, 
Applaud  the  name  of  Henry,  with  your  leader. 

(They  all  cry— Henry  !)" 
Shakesp.:  3  Henry  VI.,  iv.  2. 

ap-pla  ud-ed,  pa.  par.  <fc  a.    [APPLAUD.] 

"  For  having  produced  an  applauded  tragedy." — Gold- 
.smith:  OH  Polite  Learning,  ch.  x. 

ap-pla  ud-er,  «.  [Eng.  applaud;  -er.]  One  who 
applauds. 

"  I  had  the  voice  of  my  single  reason  aghinst  it  drowned 
In  the  voices  of  a  multitude  of  applaudersS'—Glanville; 

Scepsis  Scientijlca. 

ap-pla  ud-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [APPLAUD.] 
ap  plau  §e,  s.    [In  Port.  &  Ital.  applauso;  Sp. 
aplauso;  Lat.  applausus,  pa.  par.  of  applaudo.    Or 
from  «(/=to,  and  plausus^the  noise  of  clapping  or 
striking  two  bodies  together ;  plaudo—to  clap.] 

1.  Among  the  ancient  Romans;  Certain  methods 
of  expressing  applause,  had  recourse  to  in  the  thea- 
ters and  elsewhere.    There  were  three  kinds  of  it: 
<1)  bombu8=a  humming  or  buzzing  noise;    (2)*m- 
i»n"cea=noises made  with  the  hollow  hands;  ana  (3) 
testce— the  striking  of  the  flat  portion  of  the  hands 
together  after  the  manner  of  two  testce  (tiles). 

2.  Now:  High  approbation  expressed  by  clapping 
the  hands,  beating  the  ground  with  the  feet,  giving 
forth  huzzas,  or  in  some  similar  way. 

"Thia  communication  was  received  with  loud  ap- 
plause."— Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi, 

*ap-pla  U-8.ion,  s.  [Eng.  applaus(e) ;  -ton.]  Con- 
gratulation. (Puttenham :  Eng.  Poesie,  bk.  i.,  ch. 
xxvi.)' 

*ap-pl£  u-slve,  a.  [Eug,  applaus(e) ;  -ive.]  Ap- 
jplauding,  commendatory. 

"Tt|fae  eye,  applausive,  each  sly  vermin  sees, 
'1'hnT  balks  the  snare,  yet  battens  on  the  cheese." 

Scott:  The  Poacher. 

ap  -pie,  *ap  -pel,  s.  [A.  S.  cepf,  cepel,  cepnel, 
.ceppyl,  appel,  appl,  apul;  Sw.  aple;  Dan.  able; 
Dut.  &  O.  Fries,  appel;  Ger.  apfel;  O.  H.  Oer. 
.aphol;  O.  I  eel.  epli;  Gael,  ubhall;  Irish  abhal. 
uohal ,'  Wol.  a/a/;  Armor,  aval;  Russ.  gabloko; 
Polish  jablko;  Bohem.  gablko,  gablo.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  well-known  fruit;  also  the  tree  on  which  it 
grows.  The  fruit  is  that  of  the  Pyrus  malus,  or 
Crab-apple,  when  modified  and  improved  by  long 
cultivation  or  grafting.  [APPLE-TREE.]  The  apple 
was  known  to  the  classical  nations  of  antiquity,  tin- 
•Greeks  calling  it  melon,  Doric  malon,  and  the  Lat- 
ins malnn.  Tin-so  words,  however,  with  the  analo- 
gous. La  tin  one,  pomum,  were  properly  generic  terms, 
.comprehending  several  kinds  of  fruit.  The  varieties 
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of  the  apple  amount  to  thousands  rather  than  hun- 
dreds, and  they  may  be  multiplied  almost  indefi- 
nitely by  artificially  applying  the  pollen  of  one  to 
the  stigma  of  another. 

"Ac  quane  here  apples  ripe  ben." 
Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  (ed.  Skeat),  1,129. 
"  If  the  matter  depended  nlone  upon  me. 
His  apples  might  hang  till  they  dropp'd  from  the 
tree."  Cowper:  Pity  Poor  Africans. 

2.  Scripture:  Probably  the  fruit  of  the  Citron- 
tree  (Citrus  medica).  [APPLE-TREE.] 

"...  comfort  me  with  apples  .  .  ." — Song  of  Solo- 
mon ii.  5. 

*3.  Apple  of  love :  What  is  now  called  the  LOVE 
APPLE  (q.  v.)«  It  is  the  common  tomato  (Lycoper- 
don  esculentum) . 

"  Apples  of  love  are  of  three  sorts,  .  .  ." — Mortimer: 
Husbandry. 

4.  Apple  of  Sodom:  A  plant  growing  near  the 
Dead  Sea,  thus  described  by  Josephus : 

"...  and  the  traces  [or  shadows]  of  the  five  cities 
are  still  to  be  seen,  as  well  as  the  ashes  growing  in  their 
fruits,  which  fruits  have  a  color  as  if  they  were  fit  to  be 
eaten  ;  but  if  you  pluck  them  with  your  hands  they  dis- 
solve into  smoke  and  ashes."—  tt'histon:  Josephwf  Wars 
of  the  Jews,  bk.  iv.t  ch.  viii.,  g  4. 


appleringy 


apple-crook,  s.  A  crook  for  gathering  apples 
from  the  tree. 

"  The  appelcroke  drawinge  tounnentis  to  synful  men." 
—  Wycliffe:  Prefat.  Kpist.,  p.  70. 

apple-graft,  *.  A  graft  from  the  apple-tree 
inserted  in  the  stock  of  some  allied  species. 

"  We  have  seen  three-and-twenty  sorts  of  apple-drafts 
upon  the  same  old  plant,  most  of  them,  adorned  with 
fruit."—  Boyle. 

apple-harvest,  s. 

1.  A  harvest  of  apples ;  the  gathering  of  apples. 

2.  The  time  when  apples  are  gathered. 

"  The  apple-harvest  that  doth  longer  last." 

Ben  Jonson:  Forest,  Hi. 

apple-jack,  s.    [APPLE-BRANDY.] 

apple-John,  s.  A  kind  of  apple  late  in  coming  to 
maturity,  and  preserved  in  a  shriveled  state  for 
consumption  during  the  winter, 

"  What  the  devil  hast  thou  brought  there?  apple-Johns  f 
thou  know'st,  Sir  John  cannot  endure  an  apple-John."— 
Shakesp.:  2  Henry  IV.,  ii.  4. 

apple-moth,  *.  A  species  of  moth  belonging  to 
the  family  Tortricidee.  It  is  the  Tortrix  pomanana. 

apple-pie,  *.  A  pie  consisting  of  apples  enclosed 
within  a  crust. 

Apple-pie  bed :  A  bed  made  with  the  sheets  so 
doubled  as  to  prevent  a  person  getting  his  legs  be- 
tween them.  Commonly  supposed  to  oe  so  named 
from  its  resemblance  to  an  apple  turnover,  but 
really  from  Fr.  piie  =  folded. 

Apple-pie  order:  Perfect  order.    (Colloquial.) 

apple-snail,  s.  An  English  synonym  of  the  genus 
of  shells  called  Ampullaria. 

apple-tree,  s. 

1.  Pyrus  main*.    The  tree  of  which  apples  are  the 
fruit.    It  is  the  era  bap  pie- tree,   much  altered  by 
centuries  of  cultivation.    [APPLE,  A.,  I.  1;  CRAB- 
APPLE.] 

"  Of  a  young:  apple-tree,    .    .    ." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion^  bk.  i. 

2.  The  apple-tree  of  Scripture,  in  Heb.  tappuqch, 
from  the  root  naphdch=to  breathe,  also  to  emit  a 
scent.    Apparently  not  the  apple-tree,  the  fruit  of 


Apple  of  Sodom  (Solanum  Sodomeum). 

I.  Branch  in  flower  (one-fourth  natural  size).    2.  Ripe 

fruit. 

Some  suppose  the  description  to  refer  to  the  So- 
lanum Sodomeum,  a  plant  of  the  Nightshade  genus, 
and  others  to  the  Calotropis  procera,  one  of  the 
Asclepiads. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Apple  of  the  eye :  The  pupil  of  the  eye,  called 
apple  probably  from  its  rotundity. 

"Keep  my  commandments,  and  live;  and  my  law  as  the 
apple  or  thine  eye."— Prov.  vii.  2. 

2.  Apple  of  discord :  Anything,  not  necessarily  an 
apple,  or  even  a  fruit,  which,  introduced  into  a 
nation,  church,  family,  or  other  society,  produces 
dissension  among  its  members.    The  expression  is 
founded  on  the  classical  myth  that  Eris,  the  god- 
dess of  strife,  on  one  occasion  flung  into  a  meeting 
of  the  gods  and  goddesses  a  golden  apple  inscribed 
with  the  words,  "For  the  fairest."     It  produced 
great  jealousy  among  the  female  deities,  of  whom 
three — Juno,  Minerva,  and  Venus — contended  for  it, 
the  last-named  being  the  successful  competitor. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.    Apple  or  Pome :  The  English  name  given 
by  Lindley  to  the  kind  of  fruit  called  Pomum  (q.v.). 

2.  Her.    Apple  of  Grenada:    The  Pomegranate 
(Punica  granatuni).     (Gloss,  of  Her.) 

If  For  such  words  as  Alligator  Apple,  Custard 
Apple,  &c.,  see  ALLIGATOR,  CUSTARD,  &c. 

apple-bee,  s.  A  meeting  of  young  people  to  cut 
up  apples  for  drying. 

apple-berry,  s.  The  English  name  of  the  Billar- 
diera,  a  genus  of  Australian  plants  belonging  to 
the  order  Pit tosporacea?,  or  Pittosporads. 

apple-blight,  s.  A  white  cottony  substance 
found  upon  the  trunks  of  apple-trees.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  one  of  the  Aphidae,  the  Lachnu*  lanigents. 

apple-blossom,  s.  The  blossom  of  the  apple- 
tree.  (Generally  in  the  plural.) 

"  The  farmhouse  peeping  from  among  bee-hives  and 
apple-blossoms." — Macaitlay:  lli»t.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

apple-brandy,  or  apple-jack,  s.  Brandy  made 
from  apples.  A  favorite  beverage  among  farmers. 

apple-butter,  s.  A  preserve,  a  sauce  made  of 
applfifl  stewed  in  cider,  ami  seasoned  with  spices. 
A  favorite  preserve  among  American  children. 

apple-Cart,  s.  A  slang  phrase  :  "  To  upset  one's 
apple-cart."  is  to  upset  his  business,  to  overthrow 
him,  to  defeat  his  plans. 


Citrus  Medica  (Apple  of  Scripture). 

1.  Citrus  Medica  in  fruit  (one-seventh  its  natural  size). 

2.  Cross  section  of  fruit. 

which  is  indifferent  in  Palestine,  except  on  Mount 
Lebanon;  but  the  citron-tree  (Citrus  medica),  the 
only  species  of  the  Orange  tribe  known  to  the 
ancients. 

"  As  the  apple-tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood,  .  .  ." 
— Song  of  Solomon,  ii.  8. 

apple -woman,  s.  A  woman  who  sells  apples, 
exhibited  by  heron  a  stall  or  otherwise. 

"Yonder  are  two  apple-women  scolding,  and  just  ready 
to  uncoif  one  another.'' — Arbttthnut  <£  Pope. 

apple-yard,  s.  A  place  enclosed  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  apples;  an  orchard. 

*ap  -pie,  r.  f.  [From  the  substantive.]  To  form 
like  an  apple. 

"  The  cnbbn^e  turnep  is  of  two  kinds;  one  apples  above 
ground,  and  the  other  in  it." — Marshall:  Gardening. 

*a-p-ple"ig,  r.  t.  [O.  Fr.  applaire.}  To  satisfy, 
to  content,  to  please.  (Scotch,) 

"  Gif  thou  wnld  cum  to  hevynis  bliss, 
Thyself  applets  with  sober  rent." 

llannatyne  Poems,  p.  186.     (Jamieson.) 

*ap  -plSr-In-fef,  *ap  -pl5r-In-£Ie,  s.    [In  O.  Fr. 

aurtnie  =  southernwood,  from  Lat.  abrotanum.'] 
Southernwood  (Artemisia  abrotanum).  (Scotch.) 
'  /omfeaon.) 

"The  window  looked  into  a  small  garden  rank  with 
appleringy  and  other  fragrant  herbs."— SYr  .4.  Wylie. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,     there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
.pr,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     a6n;     mate,     cub,     ctire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     fill;     try,     Syrian,      a,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


appliable 


*ap-pll  -a-ble,  n.    [Eng.  apply;  suffix  -a&Je.] 

*1  Pliable.  (Scotch.)  (Colkelbie  Lore.)  (Jam- 
ie&on.) 

2.  Capable  of  being  applied.  (Now  APPLICABLE 
is  used  in  its  room.) 

"All  that  I  have  said  of  the  heathen  idolatry  is  -ippli- 
able  to  the  idolatry  of  another  sort  of  men  in  the  world." 
—South. 

ap-pli  -an9e,  s.    [Eng.  apply;  -once.] 

1.  The  act  of  applying. 

"Have  you  done  this,  by  the  appliance 
And  aid  of  doctors?" 

Longfellow:  The  Golden  Legend,  i. 

2.  Anything  applied ;  an  application. 

"...  the  appliances  and  aids  for  producing  which 
they  serve  to  transmit." — J.  S.  Mill:  Polit.  Econ.,  vol.  i., 
bk.  i.,  ch.  xii.,  g  3. 

ap-pll-ca-bll -I-tf ,  s.  [Eng.  applicable;  -ity.] 
The  quality  of  being  applicable  to  anything. 

f  It  is  often  followed  by  to. 

"...  which  charge  is  certainly  not  true  as  respects 
Polybius,  whatever  applinibility  it  may  have  to  the 
others."—  Lewis:  Early  Rom.  Hist.,  ch.  ii.,  g  7. 

Sp -pll  cable,  a.  [In  Fr.  applicable;  Sp.  apli- 
cable;  Ital.  applicabile.]  Which  may  be  applied, 
or  which  is  proper  or  suitable  to  be  applied  to  any- 
thing. 

"But  a  law  which  merely  alters  the  criminal  procedure 
may  with  perfect  propriety  be  made  applicable  to  past  as 
well  as  to  future  offenses." — Jlfocau/ay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
Zfi. 

ap  -pll-ca-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  applicable ;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  of  being  applicable  to  anything.  Ap- 
plicability. 

"The  knowledge  of  salts  may  possibly,  by  that  little 
part  which  we  have  already  delivered  of  its  applicable- 
ness,  be  of  use  in  natural  philosophy."—  Boyle. 

*ap  -pU-ca-bl? ,  adv.  [Eng.  applicable ;  -iy.]  In 
an  applicable  manner.  Of  such  a  character,  or  in 
such  a  manner,  that  it  may  be  fitly  applied. 

ap  -pll-can  ??,  s.  [Lat.  applicam.~]  APPLI- 
CANT.] The  quality  or  state  of  being  applicable. 

ap-pli  cant,  «.  [Lat.  applicant,  pr.  par.  of 
applico=(l)  to  join  or  fasten;  (2)  to  consult  with; 
(3)  to  direct  intently  toward,  to  apply  to.] 

1.  One  who  applies  for  anything;  as  for  a: situa- 
tion, for  charitable  relief,  &c. 

2.  A  pupil  remarkable  for  application  to  study. 
(American.) 

*ap  -pll  cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  app(i'ca#MS=lyingupon 
or  close  to,  attached  to;  pa.  par.  of  applico=to  join 
or  fasten.]  To  apply  to. 

"The  act  of  faith  is  applicated  to  the  object  according 
to  the  nature  of  it."— Pearson:  On  the  Creed,  Art.  ii. 

ap  -pll-cate,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  applicatus,  pa.  par. 
of  oppKco.] 

1.  As  adj.  (Ordinary  Language) :  Applied.  (Isaac 
Taylor.) 

2.  As  subst.  (Math.) :  A  straight  line  drawn  across 
a  curve,  so  as  to  bisect  its  diameter. 

appllcate  number.  One  applied  to  a  concrete 
case. 

appllcate  ordinate.  A  straight  line  applied  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  of  a  parabola,  ellipse,  or 
hyperbola,  and  bounded  by  the  curve. 

ap-pll-ca'-tion,  8.  [In  Fr.  application;  Sp. 
aplicacion;  Port,  applicacao ;  Ital.  applicazione ; 
Lat.  applicatio=a  binding,  a  joining  to;  applico= 
to  join  to:  ad=to,  and  p(ico=to  fold  together.] 


A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  of  applying  (followed  by  to). 

1.  The   act   of   literally  applying   one   thing  to 
another  in  a  mechanical  manner. 

"What  we  here  do  by  the  application  at  a  metal  plate 
of  determinate  length  and  curvature,  we  do  on  the  earth 
by  the  measurement  of  a  degree  of  variation  in  the  alti- 
tude of  the  pole."— Herschtl:  Astron.,  10th  ed.,  §  218. 

2.  The  act  of  placing  one  line  or  figure  above 
another,  not  mechanically,  but  mentally.    (B.  I., 
Geom.) 

3.  Close  attention  to  study ;  the  act   or   process 
of  applying  the  mind  to  anything  with  which  it 
desires  to  occupy  itself. 

"Of  studious  application,  self-imposed, 
Books  were  her  creditors." 

U'nrdMcorth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

"  I  cannot  soy  whether  it  is  a  felicity  or  unhappiness, 
that  I  am  obliged  at  this  time  to  give  my  whole  applica- 
tion to  Homer  .  .  ." — Pope:  Letter  to  Blount. 

4.  The  use  of  certain  means  to  gain  an  end. 

"If  aright  course  be  taken  with  children,  there  will 
not  be  much  need  of  the  application  of  the  common  re- 
wards and  punishments." — Locke. 

5.  The   employment  or   a  statement,    narrative, 
anecdote,  fable,  or  anything  similar  as  a  means  of 
inculcating  a  moral  lesson.    [B.  3.] 
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"This  principle  acts  with  the  greatest  force  in  the 
worst  application,  and  the  familiarity  of  wicked  men 
more  successfully  debauches  than  that  of  good  men  re- 
forms."— Rogers. 

*j.  A  soliciting,  petitioning,  or  asking  for  any- 
thing. 

"  It  should  seem  very  extraordinary  that  a  patent  should 
be  passed  upon  the  application  of  a  poor,  private,  obscure 
mechanic." — Swift. 

II.  The  state  of  being  applied  in  any  of  the  fore- 
going senses. 

"  There  is  no  stint  which  can  be  set  to  the  value  or  merit 
of  the  sacrificed  body  of  Christ;  it  hath  no  measured 
certainty  of  limits;  bounds  of  efficacy  unto  life  it  knoweth 
none,  but  is  also  itself  infinite  in  possibility  of  applica- 
tion,"— Hooker. 

III.  Anything  applied. 

"Lend  me  an  arm; — the  rest  have  worn  me  out 
With  several  applications:— nature  and  sickness. 
Debate  it  at  their  leisure." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  i.  2. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Geom.:  The  act  of  mentally  placing  one  line 
above  another,  or  a  figure  above  another  one  of  the 
same  dimensions ;  or  of  applying  one  figure  to  an- 
other of  the  same  area,  but  of  different  form  ;  or  of 
transferring  a  given  line  into  a  circle  or  other  fig- 
ure, so  that  its  ends  shall  be  in  the  perimeter  of 
that  figure. 

2.  TheoL:  The  divine  act  of  placing  the  merits  of 
Christ  to  the  account  of  sinners  for  their  justifica- 
tion.   (Bp.  Hall.) 

3.  Public   speaking,   and   especially   preaching: 
That  portion  of  a  discourse  or  address  in  which  the 
general  principles  or  important  truths  laid  before 
the  audience  are  applied  to  their  individual  case. 
It  generally  constitutes   the  conclusion  of  a  dis- 
course.   [PERORATION.] 

ap  -pll-ca-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  applicate ;  -ire.]  Which 
applies. 

"  The  applicative  command  for  putting  in  execution  is 
in  the  will."— Bramhall  against  Hobbes. 

ap-pH-ca-tor,  «•  [Eng.  applicat(e');  -or.]  One 
whoapplies.  (Gauden:  Tearsof  the  Church,  p.  294.) 

ap  -pll-ca-t&r-I-ljf,  adv.  [T&ng.applicatoryt-ly.'] 
Like  that  which  is  applicatory ;  by  way  of  applica- 
tion, by  its  being  applied.  (Mountain:  Appeal  to 
Ccesar,  p.  194.) 

ap  -pll-ca-tftr-jf,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  applicate,'  -ory.] 

1.  As  adjective:  Containing  an   application;  ap- 
plying. 

2.  As  substantive:  That  which  applies. 

"There  are  but  two  ways  of  applying  the  death  of 
Christ:  faith  is  the  inward  applicatory,  and  if  there  be 
any  outward,  it  must  bethesacraments.''— Ta^or:  Worthy 
Communicant. 

ap-pli  ed,  pa,  par.  &  a.    [APPLY.] 

applied  science.  Science  of  which  the  abstract 
principles  are  put  to  practical  use  in  the  arts. 

*ap-pli '-Sd-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  applied;  -Jy.]  In  a 
manner  which  may  be  applied. 

"  It  is  not  but  in  such  acts  as  be  of  themselves,  or 
appliedly,  acts  of  religion  and  piety. "—Mountagu:  Appeal 
to  Ctesar,  p.  267. 

ap-plI-Sr,  *ap-pl?-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  apply;  -er.] 
One  who  applies. 

"  For  his  own  part,  he  said,  he  detested  both  the  author 
and  the  applyer  alike." — Conf.  at  Hampton  Court,  p.  49. 

*ap-pll  -ment,  s.  [Eng.  apply;  -men*.]  Appli- 
cation. 

"These  will  wrest  the  doings  of  any  man  to  their  own 
base  and  malicious  appliments."— Introduction  to  Mars- 
ton's  Malcontent. 

ap-ply ,  *ap-i?li  e,  *a-piy ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng,  ply. 
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*4.  To  keep  employed.  (For  this  we  now  use  PL* 
q.  v.) 

"She  was  skillful  in  applying  his  humors,  never  suf- 
fering fear  to  fall  to  despair,  nor  hope  to  hasten  to  assur- 
ance.— Sidney. 

5.  To  direct  the  attention  to,  to  fix  the  mind  or 
heart  upon. 

"Ne  other  worldly  busines  did  apply." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.t  II.  i.  46. 

"  Apply  thine  heart  unto  instruction,  and  thine  ears  to 
the  words  of  knowledge."— Prou.  xxiii.  12. 

IT  This  is  the  only  sense  in  which  apply  is  used  in 
the  English  Bible. 

6.  To  address  to. 

"Sacred  vows  and  mystic  song  apply' d 
To  grisly  Pluto  and  his  gloomy  bride."— Pope 

7.  To  use  as  means  for  the  attainment  of  an  end; 
for  instance — 

(a)  To  give  medicine  to  a  diseased  or  torpid  body, 
(Lit.  <&  Fig.) 

"Even  now  the  stimulants  which  he  applied  to  his  tor- 
pid and  feeble  party  produced  some  faint  symptoms  of 
returning  animation.  —Slacaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  liii. 

(6)  To  expend  money  for  a  certain  object,  or  put 
it  to  a  specified  use. 

"The  profits  thereof  might  be  applied  toward  the  sup- 
port of  the  year." — Clarendon. 

8.  Formally  to  point  out  or  tacitly  to  suggest  the' 
reference  or  suitability  of  a  statement  or  principle' 
to  a  certain  person  or  thing ;  also  to  use  science  for 
the  regulation  and  improvement  of  art.  [APPLIED.] 

"This  brought  the  death  of  your  father  to  remem- 
brance, and  I  repeated  the  verses  which  I  formerly  applied 
to  him." — Dryden:  fables. 

"  I  had  never  deliberately  applied  these  views  to  a  spe- 
cies taken  singly." — Darwin:  Descent  of  Matt,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i. 

9.  To  have  recourse  to,  in  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  obtain  assistance.    (Now  generally  used  intransi*^ 
tively.)    [B.,  2.] 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Geom. :  Mentally  to  place  one  line  or  figure 
upon  another  one,  and  adjust  the  two  together  in  a 
prescribed  way. 

"For  if  the  triangle  A  B  C  be  applied  to  D  E  F,  so  that 
the  point  A  may  be  on  D,  and  the  straight  line  A  B  upon 
D  E  .  .  ."—  Euclid,  Bk.  I.,  Prop.  4. 

2.  TheoL:  To  place  to  the  sinner's  account  the 
merits  of  Christ  for  justification. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  suit,  to  agree,  to  harmonize  with,  to  bear 
analogy  to,  to  refer  to,  to  have  some  connection' 
with. 

"Would  it  apply  well  to  the  vehemency  of  your  affec-' 
tion  that  I  should  win  what  you  would  en  joy  ?  "—Shakesp.: 
Merry  Wives,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  have  recourse  to,  as  a  petitioner  for  some 
kind  of  aid,  or  for  some  favor  or  right. 

"I  had  no  thoughts  of  applying  to  any  but  himself  ;  he* 
desired  I  would  speak  to  others." — Sicift. 

ap-piy  -Ing,  pr.  par.    [APPLY.] 

ap-p6&-£I-a -t6,  a.,  adv.,  &8.  [Ital.  appoggiatv 
=  propped;  appoggiata,  appoggiatoio,  appoggio= 
prop,  support,  defense.]  £APPOGIATURA.J  A  sus- 
taining of  the  voice  in  passing  from  one  note  to  an^ 
other.  [PORTAMENTO.] 

ap-p6g-£I-a-tu  r-a,  a-pog-£I-a-til  r-a,  a- 
p8-&I-a-tuVr-a,  s.  [Ital.  In  Fr.  appoggiature. 
From  Ital.  appoggiare=io  lean  upon:  ad=to,  and 
poggiare=to  ascend;  poooto=a  hill,  cliff,  ascent; 
Lat.  podium  =  an  elevated  place,  a  height.] 

Music :  A  grace-note  consisting  of  a  sound  situ^ 
ated  a  semitone  or  tone  above  or  below  that  to- 
which  it  is  affixed,  occurring  usually  on  an  accented 
portion  of  a  bar,  and  written  as  if  extraneous  to  ite 
contents. 


to  fold,  to  lay  flat ;  root,  plak=to  twist.] 
A.  Transitive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Mechanically  to  place  one  thing  upon  another, 
or  adjust  it  to  that  other. 

(a)  As  a  single  act : 
"The  warder  at  the  door  his  key  applies, 
Shoots  back  the  bolt,  and  all  his  courage  dies." 

Cowper:  Hope. 

t(6)  As  a  series  of  acts:    To  ply,  as  an  oar,  or  the 
feet  in  walking. 

"A  varlet  running  towardee  hastily, 
Whose  flying  feet  so  fast  their  way  apply' a, 
That  round  about  a  cloud  of  dust  did  fly." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  iv.  37. 

2.  To  do  so  mentally.    [B.  1.,  Geom.] 
*3.  To  bend  to,  submit  to. 

"In  pees  hys  contre  haldyng  full  manly, 
Non  durste  hys  heste  breke,  but  to  hym  apply." 
The  Romans  of  Partenay  (ed.  Skeat.),  6,312-13. 


.  Written. 


ap-p6Tnt,  *a-po~y  nte,  *ad  poTnte,  v.  t.  &  i, 
[Fr.  appointer,  from  point,  j>oiiife  =  a  point;  O.  Fr^ 
apointer=to  prepare,  to  arrange;  Prov.  apuntarf 
aponttir,  apointar;  Sp.  apuntar=to  point,  denote 
or  appoint,  ...  to  sharpen ;  Ital.  appuntare 
=  to  sew,  to  sharpen,  ...  to  fix,  appoint; 
Low  Lat.  appuncto=to  bring  back  to  the  point; 
Class.  Lat.  aa  =  to,  and  jyunctum,  accus.  of  punches 
orp«ne(«m  =  (l)  a  pricking,  a  stinging,  (2)  a  point; 
pungo,  fnlfntai,  pvnctum  =  \.o  prick,  to  puncture.  J 
[APPOISTER.] 


6611,     b<St;     p6~ut,    Jtfwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     c.hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -|ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous, 


sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-sioua  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      deU 


appointable 


A.  Transitive: 

J.  Ordinary  Language. 

*1.  To  point  to  or  at. 

"  Appoint  not  heavenly  disposition." 

Milton;  Samson  Agonistes. 

2.  To  decree,  to  ordain ;  hence  to  make  secure,  to 
•settle. 

(a)  To  decree,  to  fix,  to  ordain,  by  divine  or  by 
•human  authority ;  as  the  arrangements  in  nature, 
those  for  divine  worship,  times,  places,  or  anything 
similar. 

"  He  appointed  the  moon  for  seasons." — Ps.  civ.  19. 
"  And  the  Lord  appointed  a  set  time,  saying,  To-morrow 
the  Lord  shall  do  this  thing  in  the  land."—  Exod.  iz.  5. 

"  Moreover  I  will  appoint  a  place  for  my  people  Israel, 
.  .  ."—2  Sam.  vii,  10. 

"It  was  their  undoubted  prerogative  to  regulate  coin, 
•weights,  and  measures,  and  to  appoint  fairs,  markets,  and 
jports." — Mticaulay:  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  i. 

(b)  To  make  secure,  to  establish,  to  settle. 
"...    when  he  appointed  the    foundations  of   the 

.earth    .    .    ." — Prop.  viii.  29. 

3.  To   nominate   by  competent  authority  to   an 
.office:  or  to  do  temporary  service.    (Followed   by 
two  objectives— one  of  the  person  nominated,  and 
-the  other  of  the  office.) 

" .    .    .    to  appoint  me  ruler  over  the  people  of  the 
'     .     .     ."  —  2  Sam.  vi.  21. 


4.  To  allot,  to  assign,  or  adjudge  to  one  a  portion, 
•wages,  or  an  office  or  dignity.    (Followed — 

(a)  By  an  objective  of  the  thing  given,  and  to  or 
unto  before  the  person  receiving  it : 

"And  I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom,  as  my  Father  hath 
.appointed  unto  me."— Luke  rxii.  29. 

(6)  By  two  objectives ;  there  being  an  ellipsis  of 
•the  to  or  unto.) 

"...  and  appoint  him  his  portion  with  the  hypo- 
crites."— Matt,  xxiv.  61. 

" .  .  .  Appoint  me  thy  wages,  and  I  will  give  it." — 
Gen.  xu.  28. 

5.  To  command,  to  enjoin. 

*' .  .  .  and  ordain  elders  in  every  city,  as  I  had 
Appointed  thee."— Titus  i.  5. 

6.  To  equip,  to  supply,  to  furnish  with  all  things 
necessary  to  efficiency. 

.  "The  English,  being  well  appointed,  did  so  entertain 
•them,  that  their  ships  departed  terribly  torn."— Hay- 
ward. 

II.  Technically :  To  make  a  conveyance  altering 
the  disposition  of  landed  property,  and  assigning  it 
to  a  specified  person. 

B.  Intransitive;  To  decree,  to  arrange;  fixedly  to 
•resolve. 

"So  Jeroboam  and  all  the  people  came  to  Rehoboam 
•the  third  day,  as  the  king  had  appointed,  saying,  Come  to 
me  again  the  third  day.— 1  Kings  xii.  12. 

"For  the  Lord  had  appointed  to  defeat  the  good  coun- 
sel of  Achitophel  .  .  ."—2  Sam.  xvii.  14. 

ap-poTnt-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  appoint;  -able.']   Com- 
petent to  be  appointed. 
ap-po"l  nt-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [APPOINT.] 
"  Is  there  not  an  appointed  time  to  man  upon  earth  ?  " 
*— Job  vii.  1. 

ap-p61n-te  e,«.  [Eng.  appoint ;  -ee ;  Fr. appoint^, 
pa.  par.  of  appointer.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

\.  Gen.:  One  who  has  received  an  appointment. 

2.  Spec. :   Formerly,  a  foot-soldier  in  the  French 
•army  who,  on  account  of  his  long  service  and  tried 
.courage,  received  higher  pay  than  his  comrades  of 
ithe  same  grade.    A  lance-corporal. 

II.  Technically  (Law) : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  1. 1. 

2.  A  person  in  whose  favor  a  power  of  appoint- 
ment is  executed.    ( Wharton.) 

"But  the  usual  course  now  is  for  some  one  to  procure 
letters  of  patent,  or  other  authority  from  the  king,  and 
•then  the  ordinary  of  courts  grants  administration  to  such 
appointee  of  the  Crown."— Blackstone;  Comment.,  bk.  ii., 
-ch.  32. 

appointee  (ap-p6Tn-ta),  a.  [Fr.  appoints",  pa. 
par.  of  appointer.]  [APPOINT.] 

Her.:  Pointed.  (Applied  to  things  which  touch 
at  the  points  or  ends :  as  two  swords  touching  each 
.other  at  their  points  or  tips.) 

ap-p6"i  n-tSr,  *ap-p6y  nc-ter,  s.  [Eng.  appoint; 
^r.]  One  who  appoints. 

"That  this  queen  was  the  first  appointer  of  this  chaste 
attendance  [eunuchs]  for  her  bed-chamber,  Ammianus 
itestifieth."— Gregory:  Posthuma,  p.  184. 

ap  point  -Ing,  pr.  par.    [APPOINT.] 

ap  point -ment,  *a-p6ynte  -ment^  s.     [From 

'Late    Lat.  appunctuamentum.      In    Fr.   appointe- 

jtient;  Sp.  apuntamiento.] 
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A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  appointing;  the  act  of  fixing  any 
arrangements  by  divine  or  human  decree,  edict,  or 
command,  or  by  mutual  stipulation. 

Specially : 

*1.  The  act  of  making  preparations  of  any  kind. 

2.  The  act  of  ordering  or  commanding  any  one; 
order,  direction,  injunction. 

"At  the  appointment  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  be  all 
the  service  of  the  sons  of  the  Gershouites,  in  all  their 
burdens,  .  .  .  "—Numb.  iv.  27. 

"...  by  the  appointment  of  Absalom  this  hath  been 
determined  .  .  .  "—2  Sam.  xiii.  82. 

3.  The  act  of  arranging  for  a  meeting  together; 
an  assignation. 

"...  for  they  had  made  an  appointment  together  to 
come  and  mourn  with  him." — Job  ii.  11. 

4.  The  act  of  nominating  to  any  office. 

"  But  such  appointments  could  no  longer  be  made 
without  serious  inconvenience."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  ri. 

II.  The  state  of  being  appointed. 

III.  That  to  which  one  is  appointed,  or  which  is 
appointed  to  one.    (Gen.  <&  Spec.) 

Specially : 

1.  A  situation,  an  office. 

2.  Equipment,  dress,  furniturej  arms,  armament. 
"  They  have  put  forth  the  haven:  further  on, 

Where  their  appointment  we  may  best  discover, 
And  look  on  their  endeavor." 

Shaktrsp.:  Antony  <£•  Cleopatra,  iv.  10. 

IT  Sometimes  it  is  used  in  the  plural. 

41 A  fish  was  taken  in  Polonia:  such  :m  one  as  repre- 
sented the  whole  appearance  and  appointments  of  a 
bishop."—  Gregory:  Posth.  (1G60),  p.  123. 

*3.  (Phtr.)  Certain  allowances  paid  to  one  in 
virtue  of  his  holding  a  particular  office ;  perquisites. 

"Tyrconnel  began  to  rule  his  native  country  with  the 
power  and  appointments  of  lord  lieutenant,  but  with  the 
humbler  title  of  lord  deputy." — Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  vi. 

B.  Technically  (Law) : 

1.  A  device  for  a   charitable  use.    (Blackstone: 
Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  23.) 

2.  An  instrument  or  deed  deriving  validity  from  a 
previous  deed,  and  operating  as  a  conveyance  by 
limiting  or  altering  previous  uses. 

Power  of  appointment :  The  technical  name  given 
to  the  earlier  of  the  two  deeds  just  mentioned— that 
which  gives  force  to  the  other. 

*ap-pq  rt,  v.  i.  [Fr.  apporter.]  To  bring,  to  con- 
duce, to  import. 

*ap-pb  r-ter,  s.  [Fr.  app0rfer=to  bring,  to  con- 
vey; Ital.  apportare;  Lat.  apporto— to  bring  or 
carry  to:  ao*=to,  and  porto—to  carry  (spec.,  some- 
thing heavy).]  One  who  imports  or  carries  any- 
thing from  one  place  to  another,  or  from  one  coun- 
try to  another. 

IT  Now  IMPORTER  (q.  v.). 

"This  makes  only  the  apporters  themselves,  their 
aiders,  abettors  and  assistants,  traitors;  not  those  who 
receive  it  at  second  hand."— Hale;  Hist.  PI.  Cr.,  ch.  20. 

ap-pb  r-tion,  v.  t.  [Lat.  ad=to,  and  portio=& 
portion.]  [PORTION,  PART.] 

Ord.  Lang.  A  Law:  To  mete  out  in  just  propor- 
tions; to  share  among  several  persons  or  several 
things  in  suitable  proportion. 

"Christ  proportions  several  degrees  of  punishment  in 
the  other  world,  which  he  apportions  to  the  degrees  of 
death  which  had  ever  been  among  the  Jews." — Jeremy 
Taylor:  Works  (ed.  1839),  vol.  iii.,  p.  40. 

ap-pb  r-tion-ate,  v.  t.  [Eng.  apportion;  -ate.} 
To  apportion.  (Hacket:  Life  of  Williams,  p.  275.) 

ap-po  r-tion-ate-ness,  *.  [Eng. apportion;  -ate, 
-ness.T  The  quality  of  being  in  just  proportion  to 
something  else. 

"  There  is  not  a  surer  evidence  of  the  apportionateness 
of  the  English  liturgy  to  the  end  to  which  it  was  de- 
signed, than  the  contrary  fates  which  it  hath  under- 
gone."— Hammond:  Pref.  to  View  of  the  New  Directory. 

ap-pb  r-tioned,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [APPORTION.] 

ap-pb  r-tion-e"r,  s.  [Eng.  apportion;  -en]  One 
whose  business  it  is  to  apportion. 

ap-pb  r-tlon-Ing,  pr.  par.    [APPORTION.] 
ap-pb  r-tion-me'nt,  a.    [Eng.  apportion ;  -ment.'} 
Ord  Lang.  <t  Law:   The  act  of  meting  out  any- 
thing, the  rent  of  a  house,  for  instance,  in  just  pro- 
portions among  several  owner*.    Tho   distributing 
anything  among  several  persons  according  to  their 
just  claims ;  also,  the  state  of  being  so  meted  out. 

"It  is  even  possible  to  conceive  that  in  this  original 
apportionment,  compensation  might  be  made  for  the 
injuries  of  nature.  —J.  S.  Mill:  Polit.  Econ.,  vol.  i.,  bk. 
ii.,  ch  i.,  §2. 

*ap-p6  §e,  r.  t.  [Fr.  apposer=to  affix,  to  put  to ; 
Port,  appor;  Lat.  appono=to  put  at  or  near  to.] 
[APPOSITE.] 


appraiser 

1.  To  apply  to. 

"By  malign  putrid  vapors,  the  nutriment  is  rendered 
unapt  of  being  opposed  to  the  parts."— Harvey. 

2.  To  question,  to  examine. 
If  Now  written  POSE  (q.  v.). 

"Which  hem  opposed,  and  knew  alle  here  entente." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,291. 

"...  to  the  end  they  may  be  opposed  of  those 
things  which  of  themselves  they  are  desirous  to  utter." 
— Bacon. 

ap-po  -§e"r,  s.    [Eng.  oppose;  -er.] 

1.  Gen. :  One  who  questions  another  or  others. 
(Now  POSER.) 

ap  -po-§Ite,  a.  [Lat.  appositus,  pa.  par.  of  op- 
pono=toputorlay  at  or  near,  to  apply  to :  od=to, 
andp<mo=to  put.] 

*1.  Added.    (Glossog.  Nova,  2d  ed.) 

2.  Peculiarly   applicable   to;   suitable   to   time, 
place,  persons,  and  circumstances. 

"The  duke's  delivery  of  his  mind  was  not  so  sharp,  a* 
solid  and  grave,  and  apposite  to  the  times  and  occasions." 
—  Wotton. 

"This  contrast,  not  unsuitable  to  life, 
Is  to  that  other  state  more  apposite. 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

ap  -p5-§Ite-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  apposite;  -ly,]  In  an 
apposite  manner ;  fitly,  suitably,  appropriately. 

"Ho  .  .  .  quoted  the  New  Testament  appositely." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

ap -p6-§Ite-ness,  s.  [Eng.  apposite ;  •ness.']  Tb.3 
quality  of  being  apposite ;  fitness,  suitableness, 
appropriateness. 

"Judgment  is  either  concerning  things  to  be  known, 
or  of  things  done,  of  their  congruity,  fitness,  Tightness, 
appositeness."— Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind. 

ap-p5-§I  -tion,  8.  [In  Ger.  &  Fr.  apposition;  Sp. 
aposicion;  Port,  apposicao ;  Ital.apposizione;  from 
Lat.  appositio.] 

^..Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  placing  to  or  adding  to. 

2.  The  state  of  being  placed  to  or  added  to. 

"  .  .  .  certain  bones,  placed  more  or  less  in  apposition 
with  it." — Flower:  Osteol.  of  Mammalia,  p.  12. 

B.  Technically: 

Gram. :  The  placing  of  two  nouns  or  pronouns 
which  are  in  tne  same  case  in  juxtaposition  with 
each  other,  without,  however,  connecting  them  by  a 
conjunction.  The  word  placed  in  apposition  to  the 
other  does  not  so  much  add  a  completely  new  idea 


queen  is  in  apposition  with  she,  I  with  it,  and  Prince 
with  Hamlet.  She,  I,  and  Prince  are  ail  in  the 
nominative  case. 

*ap-p5-s.I -tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  apposition;  -aJ.] 
Relating  to  apposition;  in  apposition. 

*ap-po§ -I-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  apposit(e) ;  -ive.]  Ap- 
posite. 

"  The  words  in  the  parenthesis  being  only  apposi tive  to 
the  words  going  immediately  before."— Knatchbull:  Tr.. 
p.  42. 

ap-p<5y  nt,  v.  t.    [APPOINT.] 

ap-prai  $e  (i),  *ap-prl  ze,  *ap-prl  ge,  r.f.  [Fr. 
appr^cj>r=(l)  to  value,  (2)  to  appreciate,  to  esti- 
mate; O.  Fr.  apreiser,  apreisier,  aprisier,aproisier; 
Sp.apreciar;  Port,  appreciar;  Ital.  apprezzare; 
Lat.  appretio—(\)  to  value,  to  appraise,  (2)  to  pur- 
chase, (3)  to  appropriate:  ad=to,  and  pretio=io 
prize ;  pretium  =  price.]  [APPRIZE,  APPRECIATE, 
PRICE,  and  PRIZE.]  To  value  any  kind  of  property, 
especially  by  means  of  persons  acting  under  the 
authority  of  the  law,  or  by  mutual  agreement  of 
the  parties  concerned. 

" .  .  .  to  apprize  all  the  goods  that  were  in  the 
house."— Bp.  Hall :  Account  of  Himself. 

fap-prai  §e  (2),  r.  /.  [Formed  from  Eng  praw« 
(q-v.).]  To  praise,  (Poetic.) 

"Appraised  the  Lycian  custom,     .     .     ." 

Tennyson  .-  The  Princess,  ii. 

ap-prais.ed  m,  *ap-pri  zed,  *ap-prl s.ed,  *ap- 
prl  5~It,  pa.  par.    [APPRAISE  (1).] 
tap-pra  i§ed  (2), pa. par.    [APPRAISE  (2).] 

ap  pra  i§e  ment,  *ap-prl  §e-ment,  s.  [Eng. 
iiftfn-nine;  -ment.'} 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  appraising;  the  state 
of  being  appraised ;  that  at  which  anything  is  ap- 
praised. (Dyche.) 

ap-pra  is.-er,  *ap-prl§  -er,  *ap-prlz  -Sr,  «. 
[Eng.  appraise;  -er.]  One  whose  occupation  it  is 
to  appraise  property.  The  appellation  is  given 
chiefly  to  brokers  of  household  furniture,  but  is 
also  applied  to  all,  of  whatever  calling,  who  in  fact 
appraise  property  of  any  kind.  (Dychc.) 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father,     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    thSre;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p5tt 
JOT,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     son;     mate,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     car,     rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian.      89,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  lew. 


appraising 

„  _.__  ^8,-ing,    *ap-pri  §-ing,   *ap-pri  z-lng, 

•pr.  par.  &  s.     [APPRAISE  1.1).] 

As  substantive:  The  act  of  valuing  by  means  of 
persons  authorized  to  do  so. 

*ap-pre-ca  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  arf=to,  andprecatio 
a  praying,  a  prayer;  from  preror=to  speak  as  a  sup- 
pliant, to  ask  or  beg  for.]  Prayer  or  supplication 
to  or  for. 

"  Such  shall  be  the  fervent  apprecations  of  your  much 
devoted  friend."— Bp.  Hall;  Remains,  p.  404. 

*ap  -pre-ca-tfir-y1,  a.  [Lat.  od=to,  and  pre- 
<*aYori«*= pertaining  to  prayer.]  Relating  to  prayer 
or  supplication. 

" .  .  .  how  forcible  shall  we  esteem  the  (not  BO  much 
(i)i{>r>'i-'it"i->i  as  declaratory)  benedictions  of  our  spiritual 
fathers,  sent  to  us,  out  of  heaven." — Bp.  Hall:  L'ases  of 
Conscience,  iii.  9. 

.ap-pre  -§I-a-ble  (or  cl  =  shl),  a.  [In  Fr. 
appreciable.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  estimated  and  its  value  as- 
certained. 

(a)  Used  in  a  general  sense. 

"  Equally  conclusive  and  more  readily  appreciable 
proof  .  .  .  " — Owen:  British  Fossil  Mammal3  and  Birds, 
p.  xxiii. 

(b)  Used  specially  of  a  quantity  which,  though 
small,  is  yet  large  enough  to  enable  it  to  be  ascer- 
tained, or  at  least  estimated. 

"  .  .  .  the  derivative  oscillation  fas  it  may  be  termed) 
•will  be  imperceptible  in  one  case,  of  appreciable  magni- 
tude in  another,  .  .  .  "—Herschel:  Astron. 

"...  the  difference  between  the  sexes  in  the  amount 
of  scarlet  is  so  slight  that  it  can  hardly  make  any  apprr- 
ciable  difference  in  the  danger  incurred."— Darwin:  Th« 
Descent  of  Man,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Worthy  of  being  appreciated,  valuable, 
ap-pre  Hjl-ate,  *ap-pre  -W-ate  (or  cl,  tl=shl), 

r.  t.  [In  Fr.  apprecier;  Sp.  apreciar;  Port,  appre- 
ciar;  Ital.  apprezzare;  Lat.  appretio.]  [Ap- 
PBAISE.  ] 

1.  To  value  at  a  proper  price.     Spec.,  to  estimate 
at  a  high  price  or  value.    (Lit.  efr  Fig.) 

"...  utterly  incapable  of  appreciating  his  higher 
qualities." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

".  .  .  the  mental  culture  necessary  in  order  to  ap- 
preciate  Homer,  .  .  .  " — Gladstone.-  Studies  on  Homer, 
vol.  i.,  giii-,  p.  25. 

2.  To  estimate  anything,  even  though  the  element 
of  price  enter  in  to  it  only  remotely ;  to  comprehend, 
to  understand,  accurately  to  conceive. 

" .  .  .  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  action  of  an 
organ  in  health." — Todd  &  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol. 
i.,  Introd.,  p.  31. 

Crabb  considers  that  while  appraise  and  appre- 
ciate both  signify  to  value,  appraise  is  usedT  in  a 
literal,  and  appreciate  in  a  figurative,  sense.  One 
appraises  goods,  he  appreciates  and  does  not  ap- 
praise the  characters  or  men.  To  estimate  a  thing 
is  to  get  the  sum  of  the  value  by  calculation;  to 
esteem  anything  is  to  judge  its  actual  and  intrinsic 
value.  Estimate  is  used  either  literally  or  figura- 
tively ;  esteem,  only  in  a  moral  sense.  One  estimates 
losses  by  fire,  he  esteems  the  character  of  a  good 
man. 

ap-pre -9l-a-ted  (or  9!  =  shi),  pa.  par.  &  a. 
[APPRECIATE.] 

ap-pre  -cl-a-tlng  (or  cl  =•  Shi ),  pr.  par  [AP- 
PRECIATE.] 

ap-pre-$i-a -tion,  *ap-pre-tl-a  -tion  (or  eland 
tl  as  Shi),  s.  [In  Fr.  appreciation;  Port,  appre- 
ctf/fao.]  [APPRECIATE.]  The  act  of  estimating  any- 
thing at  its  just  value,  especially  if  that  be  a  high 
one ;  the  state  of  being  so  valued ;  the  price,  valu- 
ation, or  estimate  set  upon  it. 

"Sorrow  for  sin— in  appreciation  they  would  ever  have 
to  be  excessive." — Dr.  Playfere:  The  Power  of  Prayer  (,1617>, 
p.  58. 

"...  a  defective  appreciation  of  colors."— Herbert 
Spencer,  2d  ed.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  249,  §  353,  Note. 

ap-pre -c,l-a-tlve  (or  cl  as  shi),  a.  [Eng.  ap- 
prf-rinic ;  -ive.  In  Fr.  appreciatif;  Port,  apprecia- 
tive.^ Having,  containing,  or  implying  appreciation 
for.  (Goodrich  &  Porter.) 

ap-pre -9l-a-t6r-j?  (orclas  shi),  a.  [Enp.  ap- 
rircrintr;  -ory.]  The  same  as  APPRECIATIVE  (q.  v.). 
(Goodrich  &  Porter.) 

ap-pre-hend',  r.  t.  &  i.  [In  Fr.  npprfhentlre  & 
apprendre ;  Sp.  aprehender ;  Port,  apprehender, 
aprender;  Ital.  apprendcre  =  to  learn,  to  conceive; 
Lat.  apprehendo=  (1)  to  seize,  (2)  to  allese,  (3)  to 
comprehend:  arf=to,  and  prehendo=to  take  hold 
of,  to  seize.  From  Lat.  prop=before,  and  the  same 
root  which  appears  in  A.  S.  Aenton,  gehentan=to 
take  hold  of,  to  pursue.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Of  physical  action:  To  take  hold  of,  to  grasp, 
to  seize;  especially  to  seize  a  criminal  with  the 
view  of  bringing  him  to  justice. 
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"  There  is  nothing  but  hath  a  double  handle,  or  at  least 
we  have  two  hands  to  apprehend  ii."— Taylor, 

"  And  when  he  had  apprehended  him,  he  put  him  in 
prison,  .  .  ."—  Acts  xii.  4. 

II.  Of  mental  action:  To  seize,  grasp,  or  lay  hold 
of  an  idea  or  a  conception  ;  to  entertain  an  emotion. 

1.  Of  mental  conceptions : 

(a)  To  interpret,  to  understand  but  somewhat 
doubtfully. 

"What  was  spoken  metaphorically  may  be  apprehended 
literally.  What  was  spoken  ludicrously  may  be  appre- 
hended seriously."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

(b)  To  believe,  to  bo  of  opinion. 

"  .  .to  do  what  they  conscientiously  apprehended 
to  be  wrong?"—  Jf oca ulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Of  emotion:  To  dread  the  approach  of  some 
evil ;  to  look  forward  with  anxiety  to  a  coming  event. 

"  Here,  therefore,  the  opposition  had  more  reason  than 
the  king  to  apprehend  violence." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  i  i. 

IT  In  this  sense  it  is  sometimes  used  impersonally. 

"  It  was  apprehended  that,  if  he  were  now  armed  with 
the  whole  power  of  the  Crown,  he  would  exact  a  terrible 
retribution  for  what  he  had  suffered."— Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Partially  to  understand. 

2.  To  think,  conceive,  entertain  an  opinion.  (Gen- 
erally followed  by  that.) 

If  (1)  Apprehend  in  the  sense  classed  above  as  II., 
1  (a)  is  a  much  weaker  word  than  comprehend. 
Every  one  apprehends  much  which  he  does  not  com- 
prehend. 


apprentice 

2.  Mentally: 

(a)  The  act  of  mentally  grasping  or  laying  hold 
of,  especially  the  act  of  laying  hold  of  an  idea  with- 
out studying  it  in  its  various  relations  so  as  to  com- 
prehend it.  [COMPREHEND.] 

"Simple  apprehension  denotes  no  more  than  the  soul's 
naked  intellection  of  an  object,  without  either  composi- 
tion or  deduction." — Olanville. 

"And  acts  in  that  obedience,  he  shall  gain 
The  clearest  apprehension  of  those  truths, 
Which  unassisted  reason's  utmost  power 
Is  too  infirm  to  reach!" 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

(6)  Opinion,  belief,  founded  on  sufficient  or  rest- 
ing on  doubtful  evidence. 

"...  the  unpardonable  guilt  of  murder,  which,  In 
his  apprehension,  was  aggravated  rather  than  excused  by 
the  vice  of  intoxication." — Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall,  ch. 
xii. 

(c)  The  power  or  faculty  by  which  man  mentally 
apprehends. 

"What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man!  ...  in  action,  how 
like  an  angel!  in  apprehension,  how  like  a  god!" — 
Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2, 

II.  The  state  of  being  apprehended,  or  being 
under  the  influence  of  apprehension. 

1.  The  state  of  being  seized,  grasped,  or  laid  hold 
of;  seizure. 

"See  that  he  be  convey'd  unto  the  Tower: 
And  go  we,  brothers,  to  the  man  that  took  him, 
To  question  of  his  apprehension." 

Shakesp.:  3  Henry  VI.,  iii.  2. 

"Corn.  True  or  false,  it  hath  made  thee  Earl  of  Gloster. 
Seek  out  where  thy  father  is,  that  he  may  be  ready  for  our 
apprehension."— Shakesp.;  King  Lear,  iii.  6. 


(2)  When  apprehend  is  used  in  the  sense  classed       2.  Foreboding  of  evil,  suspicion  that  something 
i  No.  II.,  1  (b) ,  it  may  be  contrasted  with  the  verbs    unpleasant  is  about  to  happen ;  fear. 


to  conceive,  to  suppose,  and  to  imagine.  According 
to  Crabb,  to  apprehend  is  simply  to  take  an  idea 
into  the  mind,  as  children  do;  to  conceive  an  idea 
is  to  form  it  after  reflection,  as  is  done  by  adults. 
To  apprehend  and  to  conceive  are  applied  only  to 
reality,  while  to  suppose  and  imagine  are  used  of 
things  which  may  exist  only  in  the  imagination. 
Apprehend  expresses  the  weakest  kind  of  belief.  A 
man  is  said  to  conceive  that  on  which  he  forms  a 
direct  opinion;  what  one  supposes  may  admit  of 
a  doubt,  what  one  imagines  may  be  altogether 
improbable  or  impossible,  and  that  which  cannot 
be  imagined  may  be  too  improbable  to  be  believed. 
(Crabb:  Eng  Synon.) 

(3)  When  apprehend  is  used  in  the  sense  classed 
as  No.  II.,  2,  it  may  be  contrasted  with  the  verbs  to 
fear  and  to  dread.    These  rise  above  each  other  in 
force  after  the  manner  of  a  climax  in  the  order 
apprehend,  fear,  dread.    We  apprehend  an  unpleas- 
ant occurrence;  we  fear  a  misfortune;' we  dread  a 
calamity.      Moreover,  apprehend  respects    things 
only ;  fear  and  dread  relate  to  persons  as  well  as 
things.    (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

(4)  More  (Sleep  of  the  Soul,  ii.28)  uses  the  form 
apprend,  probably  metri  gratia. 

ap-pre-hend -er,  s.  [Eng.  apprehend;  -cr.]  One 
who  apprehends  in  any  of  the  senses  of  that  verb. 

"  Gross  apprehenders  may  not  think  it  any  more  strange, 
than  that  a  bullet  should  be  moved  by  the  rarefied  fire."— 

Glanville. 

ap-pre-hend  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [APPRE- 
HEND.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  &  adj.:  In  senses  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  substantive :  Apprehension. 

"  ,  .  .  to  issue  a  proclamation  for  the  apprehending 
of  Ludlow." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

ap-pre-hen'-si-ble,  a.    [Lat.  apprehensibilis.} 
*1.  Able  to  be  comprehended  or  included;  com- 
prehensible, in  a  literal  sense. 

"The  north  and  southern  poles  are  incommunicable 
nnd  fiied  points,  whereof  the  one  is  not  apprehensible  in 
the  other.  — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

2.  Able  to  bo  apprehended,  in  a  lit.  or  fig.  sense. 

".  .  .  in  reality  it  exacts  so  powerful  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  reader  to  realize  visually,  or  make  into  an 
apprehensible  unity,  the  scattered  elements  nnd  circum- 
stances of  external  landscapes  painted  only  by  words 
.  .  ."-De  Quincey:  Works  (ed.  1863),  vol.  ii.,  p.  173. 

ap-pre-hen -sion.s.  [In  FT. apprehension;  Port. 
apprehensao;  Lat.  npprehc.nsio,  from  apprehensum, 
supine  of  apprehendoT]  [APPREHEND.] 

I.  The  act  or  power  of  apprehending. 

1.  Physically:  The  act  of  laying  hold  of,  grasp- 
ing, or  seizing  with  the  hands  or  in  some  similar 
way,  and  especially  of  seizing  a  criminal  to  bring 
him  to  justice.  [PREHENSION.] 

"A  lobster  hath  the  chely  or  great  claw  of  one  side 
longer  than  the  other,  but  this  is  not  their  leg,  but  a 
part  of  apprehension,  whereby  they  seize  upon  their 
prey." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 


"But  Mackay's gentle  manner  removed  their  apprehen- 
sion."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

III.  That  which  is  apprehended;  an  object  of 
apprehension. 

"...  a  foolish  extravagant  spirit,  full  of  forms, 
figures,  shapes,  objects,  ideas,  apprehension*,  motions, 
revolutions. f'— Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  2. 

ap-pre-hen  -slve,  a.  [Fr.  apprthensif;  Sp.  ap- 
rehensivo;  Port,  apprehensivo ;  from  Lat.  appre- 
hensum,  supine  of  apprehendo=to  seize,  or  lay  hold 
of.] 

1.  Of  intellect: 

*1.  Cognizant  of,  acquainted  with. 

"She,  being  an  handsome,  witty  and  bold  maid,  wa* 
both  apprehensive  of  the  plot  and  very  active  to  prosecute 
it."— Fuller.-  The  Profane  State,  bk.  v.,  c.  6 

(See  Trench,  Glossary,  7.  8.) 

2.  Quick  to  understand. 

"  Nourish' d  imagination  in  her  growth, 
And  gave  the  mind  that  apprehensive  power 
By  which  she  is  made  quick  to  recognize 
The  moral  properties  and  scope  of  things." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

II.  Of  emotion: 

1.  Gen. :  Keenly  susceptible  of  fooling  in  general. 

"Thoughts,  my  tormentors,  armed  with  deadly  stings, 
Mangle  my  apprehensive  tenderest  parts." 

Milton:  Samson  Agon. 

2.  Spec.:  Entertaining  suspicion  or  slight  fear  of 
present  or  foreboding  of  future  danger. 

"...  a  man  insatiably  greedy  of  wealth  and  power, 
and  yet  nervously  apprehensive  of  danger." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

ap~pre-hen'-slve-ly^,  adv.  [Eng.  apprehensive: 
-?*/.]  In  an  apprehensive  manner;  with  apprehen- 
sion. 

ap-pre-hen  -Hive-ness,  s.  The  quality  of  being 
apprehensive ;  fearf ulness,  dread. 

"Whereas  the  vowels  are  much  more  difficult  to  be 
taught,  you  will  find,  by  falling  upon  them  last,  great 
help  by  the  apprehetisiveness  already  gained  in  learning 
the  consonants." — Holder. 

*ap-prend  ',  r.  t.    [APPREHEND,  v.,  r\  (4).] 

ap-pren  -tl9e,  *a-pren  -tlse,  *a-pr6n  -ty's,  s. 
[In  Fr.  apprenti)  as  s.  =  an  apprentice ;  as  adj.  = 
apprenticed;  from  apprendre  =  to  learn;  O.  Fr. 
&  Prov.  apprentis,  apprentizi  Sp.  aprendiz  =  an 
apprentice ;  aprender  =  to  learn ;  Low  Lat.  ap- 
j»-<ntiriits=  an  apprentice;  Class.  Lat.  apprendo 
(poetic)  =  up[>r>'h<-ndo  —  to  seize,  .  .  to  com* 
prehend.]  [APPREHEND.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  db  Law :  A  young  man,  or 
young  woman,  who  has  been  bound  by  indentures 
to  servo  a  particular  master  or  mistress  for  a  certain 
term  of  years;  the  master  again,  on  his  side,  cov- 
enanting to  maintain  the  apprentice,  and  teach  him 
or  her  the  trade  of  which  he  makes  profession. 

"...  a  kindly  man,  who  became  attached  to  the 
little  fellow,  and  in  due  time  made  him  [Faraday]  his 
apprentice  without  fee," — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science,  8d 
ed..  xii.  349. 


boll,     b<5y;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^lst.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


apprentice  fee 

2.  In  old  Law-books :  Advocates  or  barristers 
under  sixteen  years'  standing  were  called  Appren- 
tices (Apprenticii  ad  legem).  After  sixteen  years 
they  became  sergeants  (ftervientes  ad  legem).  (Black- 
ttone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  3.) 

apprentice  fee.  The  fee  paid  to  a  master  for 
taking  charge  of,  supporting,  and  giving  technical 
instruction  to  an  apprentice. 

$,p-pren'-tl$e,  v,  t.  [From  the  substantive.]  To 
bind  as  an  apprentice  or  as  apprentices. 

ap-pren  -tlged.pa. par.  &  a. [See  APPRENTICE,  r.]' 

"Him  portion'd  maids,  apprenticed  orphans  blest, 
The  young  who  labor,  and  the  old  who  rest." 

Pope. 

*ap-pren>tl9e-h6od,  s.  [Eng.  apprentice,  and 
suffix  -hood.]  Apprenticeship. 

"  Must  I  not  serve  a  long  apprenticehood 
To  foreign  passages,  and  in  the  end. 
Having  my  freedom,  boast  of  nothing  else 
But  that  I  was  a  journeyman  to  grief?" 

Shakenp.:  Rich.  II.,  i.  8. 

ap-pren'-tl5e-shlp,   s.     [Eng.  apprentice,  and 

8Uffix  -8/tf'p.] 

1,  Strictly:    The  term  of  years  for  which  one  is 
bound  as  an  apprentice ;  also  the  state  or  condition 
of  an  apprentice. 

IT  The  duration  of  apprenticeships  varies  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  They  seem  to  have  been  unknown 
among  the  old  Romans.  In  England  they  are  inci- 
dentally mentioned  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  in 
1388,  but  they  were  then  so  common  that  their 
origin  must  be  sought  at  a  long  prior  date.  By  the 
"  Statute  of  Apprenticeship,"  5  Eliz.,  c.  4,  it  was  en- 
acted that  no  person  should  for  the  future  exercise 
any  trade,  craft,  or  mystery  at  that  time  exercised 
in  England,  unless  he  had  previously  served  an 
apprenticeship  to  it  of  at  least  seven  years.  The 
judges  of  the  higher  courts  of  law  gave  as  nar- 
row an  interpretation  as  they  could  to  this  repress- 
ive enactment.  Adam  Smith  (Wealth  of  Nations. 
bk.  i.,  ch.  x.,  pt.  ii.,  and  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ii.)  denounced 
it;  and  the  Act  54,  Geo.  III.,  c.  96,  swept  it  away. 
Optional  apprenticeship,  however,  still  flourishes 
in  England,  and  is  the  common  method  of  learning 
a  handicraft.  The  enforcement  of  apprenticeship 
was  never  carried  out  to  the  same  extent  in  Ireland 
and  in  Scotland  as  in  England.  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy  have  all  at  one  time  or  other  had  compul- 
sory apprenticeships,  though  in  the  first-named 
country  they  were  abolished  during  the  Revolution 
of  1789. 

"...  during  his  apprenticeship  he  [Faraday]  found 
his  appetite  for  knowledge  provoked  and  strengthened 
by  the  books  he  stitched  and  covered."— Tyndall:  Fray, 
ot  Science,  3d  ed.,  xii.  349. 

2.  Loosely:  The  time  during  which  one  is  learn- 
ing a  profession,  or  acquiring  skill  in  anything,  even 
though  he  may  not  be  formally  bound  by  indentures 
to  a  master. 

"He  had  never,  he  said,  served  an  apprenticeship  to 
the  military  profession."— Jtfacaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

ap-pren  -tl9-Ing,  pr.  par.    [APPRENTICE,  v.] 
*ap-pren  -tls-age,    s.    [Fr.  apprent issage ;    Sp. 
aprendizage.]    The  state  or  condition  of   an    ap- 
prentice; apprenticeship  (lit.  &  fig.) 

"...  than  to  be  utterly  without  apprentisage  of 
war  .  .  ." — Bacon  :  Obseri',  upon  a  Libel  (1592). 

ap-pr5ssed  ,  ap-prest ,  a.  [From  Lat.  appres- 
sum  (adpressum),  supine  of  apprimo  (adprimo)  =  io 
press  to:  arf=to,  anapremo=to  press.] 

Bot. ;  Pressed  to.  anything  else ;  as,  for  instance, 
hairs  pressed  closely  to  the- stem  of  a  plant.  [AD- 
PRESSED.]  (London:  Cycl.of  Plants;  Gloss.) 

*ap-pre  -tl-ate  (tl  as  ahl),  v.  t.     [APPRECIATE.] 

*ap-pre  ~tl-a  -tion  (tl  as  shl),  s.  [APPRECIA- 
TION.] 

*ap-preu  e,  *ap-prl  eue ,  v.  t.  [APPROVE. ] 
(Scotch.) 

*ap-prl  fje,  *&p-pri  ze,  s.  [In  Fr.  apprtse=the 
formal  notice  sent  to  an  inferior  judge  of  the  deci- 
sion come  to  by  a  superior  one;  from  apprt's,  pa. 
par.  of  apprend"re=to  learn,  to  teach.]  [APPRE- 
BEXD.j  Notice,  information. 

"  Then  I  praied  him  for  to  saie 
His  will,  and  I  it  wolde  obeie, 
After  the  forme  of  his  apprize." 

Qower:  Conf.  Amantis,  bk.  i. 

ap-prv  ge  (1),  *ap  prl  ze  (1),  v.  t.  [From  ap- 
prise, s.  (q.  T.).]  To  inform,  to  make  aware,  to 
bring  to  the  notice  of. 

"  Herman!  I  command  thee, 
Knock,  and  apprise  the  Count  of  my  approach." 

Byron:  Manfred,  iii.  3. 

*ap-prl  §e  (2),  r.  t.    ['APPRIZE  (2).] 
&p-pri  §ed  (1  &  *2),pa.pjir.    [APPRISE  (1  &  *2).] 
fltp-pri  fj-Ing  (1  &  *2),  pr.'par.  [APPRISE  (1  &  *2).j 
*ap-prl  ze  (2),  *ap-prl'§e  (2),  v.  t.     Modified 
form  of  APPRAISE  (q.  v.). 
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*ap-prl  zed  (1  &  2), pa.  par.    [*APPRIZE  (1  &  2).] 
*ap-pri  ze-ment,      *ap-pri  §e-ment,     s.    [AP- 
PRAISEMENT.] 

*ap-prlz-er,  *ap-pri  §-er,  s.    [APPRAISER.] 
*ap  prl  z-Iug,  pr.  par.    I  APPRIZE  (1).] 
*ap-prl  z-Ing,  pr.par.  &  s.    [APPRIZE  (2).] 
*As  substantive  (Scotch  Lav) :  Formerly,  an  ac- 
tion by  which  a  creditor  sought  permission  to  take 
the  estates  of  his  insolvent  debtor.     Adjudications 
have  now  been  substituted  in  lieu  of  apprizings. 

ap-prd'aph,  *ap-pro  9he,  *ap-pro  9h,  v.  i.  &  t. 
[Fr.  approcher,  from  proc/u?=near;  Prov.  apron- 
char,  from  propt=near:  Ital.  approssimarsi;  Old 
Ital.  approcciare;  Low  Lat.  approprio,  from  Lat. 
ad=to,  andprppe=near.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Of  place:  To  advance  to  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of,  to  draw  near. 

"  Daunger  vaine  it  were  to  have  assayd 
That  cruell  element,  which  all  things  feare, 
Ne  none  can  suffer  to  approchen  neare." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  22. 

"Wherefore  approached  ye  so  nigh  unto  the  city  when 
ye  did  fight?"— 2  Sam.  xi.  20. 

2.  Of  time:  To  draw  near,  to  be  not  far  off. 
"Behold,  thy  days  approach  that  thou  must  die." — Dent. 

xxxi.  14. 

3.  Figuratively: 

(a)  Gen. :  To  draw  near  to  in  other  respects ;  as 
in  aim,  in  attainments,  or  in  intellectual  or  moral 
character. 

"To  have  knowledge  in  all  the  objects  of  contempla- 
tion, is  what  the  mind  can  hardly  attain  unto;  the  in- 
stances are  few  of  those  who  have,  in  any  measure,  ap- 
proached toward  it."— Locke. 

(6)  In  Scripture  (Spec.) :  To  have  near  access  of 
a  spiritual  kind  to  God. 

"  I  will  cause  him  to  draw  near,  and  he  shall  approach 
unto  me:  for  who  is  this  jthat  engaged  his  heart  to  ap- 
proach  unto  me?  saith  the  Lord." — Jer.  xxx.  21. 

B.  Transitive : 

fl.  Really  transitive :  To  cause  to  draw  near. 

"  By  plunging  i>aper  thoroughly  in  weak  spirit  of  wine, 
and  approaching  it  to  a  candle,  the  spirituous  parts  will 
burn  without  harming  the  paper." — Boyle. 

2.  Only  apparently  so,  there  being  an  ellipsis  of  to : 
To  draw  near  to  in  place,  in  time,  or  in  any  other 
way. 

"It  was  indeed  scarcely  safe  to  approach  him  [that  is 
(to)  him]."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

"  He  was  an  admirable  poet,  and  thought  even  to  have 
approached  Homer." — Temple. 

ap-pro  a^h,  *ap-pr6  9he,  *.  [From  the  verb.  In 
Fr.  approche.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  of  drawing  near  in  place  or  in  other 
ways. 

"  The  Pastor  learn'd  that  his  approach  had  given 
A  welcome  interruption  to  discourse." 

Wordsworth.-  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

^  "  .    .    .    a  nearer  approach  to  the  human  type." — Owen: 
Classif.  of  the  Mammalia,  p.  85. 

II.  The  state  of  being  brought  near  in  place,  in 
time,  or  in  other  ways. 

"Poets  sang  with  emulous  fervor  the  approaeA  of  the 
golden  age." — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

III.  That  by  which  one  draws  near ;  means  or 
liberty  of  drawing  near. 

1.  Lit. :  A  road,  a  street,  an  avenue,  or  other  way 
by  means  of  which  one  can  draw  near  to  a  place. 

"  We  should  greatly  err  if  we  imagined  that  the  road  by 
which  he  entered  that  city  [Cork]  bore  any  resemblance  to 
the  stately  approach  which  strikes  the  traveler  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  with  admiration." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng. 
ch.  xii. 
[See  also  B.  1,  Fvrtif*\ 

2.  Fig. :  Liberty  of  drawing  near ;  access. 
"Honor  hath  in  it  the  vantage-ground  to  do  good;   the 

approach  to  kings  and  principal  persons,  and  the  raising 
of  a  man's  own  fortunes." — Bacon. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Fortification  (Plur.}: 

(a)  Gen, :  The  works  thrown  up  by  an  army  for 
its  protection  while  it  is  moving  forward  to  attack 
a  fort  or  other  military  post.  Among  these  are  the 
first,  second,  and  third  parallels,  epaulements,  with 
and  without  trenches,  redoubts,  places  of  arms, 
saps,  galleries,  and  lodgments.  James:  Military 
Diet. 

U  A  signification  analogous  to  this  has  found  its 
way  into  poetry- 

"...    Sextus  Pompeius 
Makes  his  approaches  to  the  port  of  Rome." 

Khakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  1.  3. 
"  Against  beleagur'd  heav'n  the  giants  move: 
Hills  pil'd  on  hills,  on  mountains  mountains  lie. 


To  make  their  mad  approaches  to  the  sky." 


Dryden. 


approbation 

Counter  approaches  are  trenches  carried  on  by  the 
besieged  against  those  of  the  besiegers. 
(6)  Spec.:  Attacks. 

"  .    .    .    so  soon  we  shall  drive  back 
Of  Alcibiades  the  approaches  wild." 

Sltttkesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  1. 

2.  Geom.  Curve  of equal  approach:  A  curve  of  such- 
a  form  that  a  body  descending  it.  under  the  impulse 
of  gravity,  makes  equal  approaches  in  equal  times 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

3.  Algebra.    Method  of  approach.    [See  APPROXI- 
MATION, B.] 

4.  Gardening.    [APPROACHING.] 

ap-pro  a$h  a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  approach  i  -able.} 
Capable  of  being  approached. 

".  .  .  a  region  essentially  mythical,  neither  «p- 
proachable  by  the  critic  nor  measurable  by  the  chronolo- 
ger." — Grote.-  Hist.  Greece,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i. 

ap-pro  a9h-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  approachable; 
-ness.]  The  characteristic  of  being  approachable. 

ap-pro  ashed,  *ap-prd  $hed,  pa.  par.  [AP- 
PROACH, t?.] 

ap-pro  a§h-er,    s.    [Eng.    approach ;  -er.]    One 
who  approaches,  one  who  draws  near. 
"Thou  gav'st  thine  ears  like  tapsters,  that  bid  welcome 

To  knaves  and  all  approachers." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  8. 

ap-pro  ach-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.,  &  s.  [APPROACH,  v.J 
A.   &  B.  As  present   participle  and  participial 

adjective:   In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 

verb. 

"  Unable  to  discern  the  signs  of  approach  i»y  reaction." 

— Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Gen. :  A  drawing  near,  an  approach. 

"A  young  Venetian,  one  that  comes  before 
To  signify  the  approaching  of  his  lord." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  cf  Venice,  ii.  9. 

2.  Gardening:  The  grafting  of  a  shoot  or  a  small 
branch  of  one  tree  into  another  without  detaching 
it  from  the  parent  stock.    It  is  called  also  engraft- 
ing by  approach  or  by  inarching. 

*ap-pro  ach  le ss,  a.  [ Eng.  approacji ;  -less.] 
Having  no  means  of  approach. 

ap-pr6'a9h-meut,  ».  [Eng.  approach:  -mcnt.] 
The  act  of  drawing  near ;  the  state  of  being  brought 
near. 

"As  for  ice,  it  will  not  concrete  but  in  the  approach- 
ment  of  the  air,  at*  we  have  made  trial  in  glasses  of  water, 
which  will  not  easily  freeze." — Brown*:  Vulgtit'  Errors. 

*ap  -pro-bate,  r.  t.  [APPROBATE,  a.]  To  express 
approval  of. 

"  Mr.  Hutchinson  approbated  the  choice."— J.  Eliot. 

Scots  Law :  The  term  approbate  is  generally  used 
along  with  reprobate,  to  which  it  is  opposed.  To 
approbate  and  reprobate  is  to  attempt  to  take 
advantage  of  those  portions  of  a  deed  which  are 
in  one's  favor,  while  repudiating  the  rest.  This 
is  not  legally  admissible.  If  a  person  approbate, 
approve,  or  assent  to  portions  of  a  deed,  and  take 
legal  advantage  of  this  assent,  he  must  accept  the 
deed  as  a  whole;  he  cannot'*  reprobate, "repudiate, 
or  reject  the  portions  of  it  which  he  dislike^. 

ap'-pro-bate,  a.  [Lat.  approbatus,  pa.  par.  of 
appro&o,  -art,  -atum  =  to  approve :  ad  =  to,  and 
pro6o=to  try,  test,  judge,  to  prove  ...  to  ap- 
prove; from  pro6uj*=good,  excellent.]  Approved. 

"All  things  contained  in  Scripture  is  approbate  by  the 
whole  consent  of  all  the  clergie  of  Christendome."— Sir 
T.  Elyot:  Guvernour,  fol.  206. 

ap'-pro-ba-te'd,  pa.  par.    [APPROBATE,  r.] 
ap  -pr5-ba-tlng,  pr.  par.    [APPROBATE,  r.] 
ap-pr5-ba  -tion,  *ap-prS-ba  -cion,  s.    [In  Fr. 
approbation;   Sp.   aprobacion;  Port,  approrofoo,' 
Ital.  approbazione,  approvazione ;  Lat.  approbatio 
=  (1)  an  approving,  an  assenting  to,  (2)  proof,  con- 
firmation; from  appro6o=(l)  to   approve,  (2)  to 
prove.]    [APPROBATE,  APPROVE,  PROVE.] 
I.  The  act  of  approving  or  of  proving. 
1.  Of  approving: 

(a)  By  words,  or  in  any  other  way:  Commenda- 
tion, praise,  approval. 

" Many,  therefore,  who  did  not  assent  to  all  that  the 
king  had  said,  joined  in  a  loud  hum  of  approbation 
when  he  concluded."— Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

"  Animals  manifestly  feel  emulation.  They  love  appro- 
bation or  praise." — Darwin:  Descent  of  Man,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i., 
ch.  ii.,  p.  4_'. 

(b)  Tacitly :  The  act  of  approving  of  one's  self,  of 
another,  or  of  others,  within  the  secret  recesses  of 
the  heart;  liking,  satisfaction,   pleasure,  compla- 
cency. 

"  I  am  very  sensible  how  much  nobler  it  is  to  place  the 
reward  of  virtue  in  the  silent  approbation  of  one's  own 
breast  than  in  the  applause  of  the  world."—  Melmoth: 
Pliny;  Letters,  bk.  i.,  lett.  2. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we",     wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    th6re;     pine,     pit,     sire,    str,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,  '  wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     sbn;     mate,     cfcb,     ctire,     unite,     car,     rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


approbative 


*2.  The  act  of  proving;  attestation,  Mipporr, 
proof. 

'•  For  God  doth  know  how  mtiny  now  in  health 
Shall  drop  their  blood  in  awpro&aWen 
Of  what  your  reverence  shall  incite  us  to." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  1".,  i.  2. 

II.  The  state  of  being  approved. 
*>>rc.;  The  state  of  beintf  on  probation;  a  novi- 
tiate in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  before  beini; 
hopelessly  committed  to  the  secluded  life  of  a  monk 
or  nun. 

"This  day  my  sister  should  the  cloister  enter, 
And  there  receive  her  approbation." 

Shakesp.:  Xeas.for  Neat.,  i.  2. 

*ap  -pro-ba-tlve,  a.  [In  Fr.approbatif;  Port. 
approbativo.]  Containing,  expressing,  or  implying 
approval  of ;  commendatory,  laudatory.  ( Cotyrace.) 
[APPROBATORY.] 

tap  -pro-ba-tor,  s.  [  Lat.  adprobator,  appro- 
bfttttr.  In  Fr.  approbateur ;  Ital.  approvatore.]  One 
who  approves. 

"Accept  them  for  judges  and  approbators."—  Evelyn: 
Mem.  and  Letters. 

tap  -pro-ba-tor-y*,  *ap  -pro-ba-tor-Ie,  a.  [Eng. 
approbate;  -or*/.]  Expressing  or  implying  appro- 
bation ;  commendatory,  laudatory. 

" .  .  .  after  the  approbatorie  epistle  of  Cardinal 
Turrecremate  .  .  ." — Sheldon:  Miracles  of  Antichrist, 
p.  800. 

*ap-pro  9he,  v.t.    [APPROACH.] 
*ap-pro  9h-e-and,  pr.  par.     [  Northern  dialect 
pr.  par.  of  APPROCHE  (q.  v.).]    Proximate,  in  the 

vicinity.    (Scotch.) 

"  .  .  .  it  was  equal  in  glore  of  armes  to  my  town 
app rochcand." — Bellend.:  T.  Let-ins,  p.  17. 

*ap-prompt  ,  r.  f.  [Lat.  ad,  implying  addition 
to,  and  Eng.  prompt  (q.  v.).]  To  prompt,  to  stimu- 
late, to  question. 

"Neither  may  these  places  serve  only  to  apprompt  our 
invention,  but  also  to  direct  our  inquiry."— Bacon.-  Learn- 
ing, bk.  ii. 

*ap-pro  of,  s.    [From  Eng.  approve.'} 

1,  Approval,  approbation. 

"O  most  perilous  mouths, 

That  bear  in  them  one  and  the  self-same  tongue 
Either  of  condemnation  or  approof!" 

Shakesp.:  Meatt.Jor  Meas.,  ii.  4. 

2.  Proof,  trial,  experience. 

"...     Sister,  prove  such  a  wife 
As  my  thoughts  make  thee,  and  as  my  farthest  band 
Shall  pass  on  thy  approof." 

Shakesp.:  Anto  ty  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  2. 

*ap-prop  -er-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  approperatus,  pa. 
par.  of  apitropern— to  hasten.]  To  nasteu,  to  accel- 
erate, to  set  forward. 

*ap-pro-pln'-quate,  t'.  i.  [Lat.  appropinqup— 
to  draw  near:  mi  =  to,  and  propinqito  =  to  bring 
near;  />ropmqtt«s=near;  prope=near.]  To  draw 
near  to,  to  approach. 

*ap-pr5-pin-qua  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  appropinqua- 
tio;  Sp.  apropinquacion.]  A  drawing  near,  an 
approach. 

"There  are  many  ways  of  our  nppropinquatlon  to  God." 
Bp.  Hall:  Remains,  p.  90. 

*ap-pr6-plnq  ue,  r.  i.  [Lat.  appropinquo=to 
draw  near.]  To  draw  near,  to  approach.  (Intended 
to  be  in  a  ludicrous  sense,  though  tho  subject  is 
exceedingly  .serious.) 

^  In  the  example  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  to,  which 
makes  the  verb  look  transitive.  It  means  (to)  an 
end. 

"Mortal  crisis  doth  portend 
My  days  to  appropinque  an  end." 

Sutler.-  Hudibras,  i. 
*ap  pro-pre,  r.  t.     [See  def.]     Original  form  of 

'  PPROPRIATE,  V.  (q.  V.). 

"His  awen  ioyes,  lea  and  mare. 
That  til  hymself  sal  be  appmprifd  thare." 

Hampole:  Prick  of  Cause.,  9,346. 
ap-pro  -prl-a-ble,     a.       [  Eng.    appropri(ate) ; 
ble.]    Which  may  be  appropriated. 
"This  conceit,  applied  unto  the  original  of  man  and  the 
ginning  of  the  world,  is  more  justly  appropriable  unto 
end." — Browne.-    \'nl<n\r  Error.-*. 

ap-pro  -prl-ate,  r.  t.    [APPROPRIATE,  a.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  transfer  to  one's  self  money,  property,  or 
other  tangible  thing,  which  one  previously  held  in 
Common  with  others,  or  even  which  was  wholly 

Keirs. 

.  .  .  other  the  y-halyede  stedes  thet  byeth  apropred 
o  guodes  seruise."— Ayetibite  (ed.  Morris),  p.  40. 

' ...  he  spoke  of  merchandise  as  well  as  provisions 
captured  and  appropriated." —Froude:  Hist.  Eng.,  vol.  iv., 
p.  407. 
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"2.  To  sot  aside  part  of  what  U  one's  <>\vu  for  a 
special  purpose. 

"  As  for  this  spot  of  ground,  this  j>ersoii.  t  his  thing.  I 
have  selected  ami  <ii>i>r"i»-iu(f  •>.  I  have  inclosed  it  t<>  m\- 
self  and  my  own  use:  and  I  will  endure  no  sharer,  no 
rival,  or  companion  in  it."—  i&mth. 

3.  To  set  apart  or  designate  a  sum  of  mouey  to  be 
expended  for  a  particular  purpose. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  take  or  attempt  to  take  to  one's  self  a  nat- 
ural or  spiritual  advantage  designed  to  be  common 
to  maiiy  others. 

"  .     .     .     to  themselves  appropriating 
The  Spirit  of  God,  promised  alike,  and  given 
To  all  believers."—  Jltltoni  P.  L.,  bk.  xii. 
"  A  liberty  like  his,  who,  unimpenclf  <l 
Of  usurpation,  and  to  no  man's  wrong, 
Appropriate  nature  as  his  Father's  work, 
And  has  a  richer  use  of  yours  than  you/' 

Cowper:  The  Task;  bk.  v. 

2.  To  assign  a  specific  meaning  to  words  which 
previously  were  general  in  their  signification. 

"  He  need  but  be  furnished  with  verses  of  sacred  Script- 
ure; and  his  system,  that  has  appropriated  them  to  the 
orthodoxy  of  his  church,  makes  them  immediately  irre- 
fragable arguments."—  Locke, 

B.  Technically: 

Eng.  Law:  To  annex  the  fruits  of  a  benefice  to  a 
spiritual  corporation.  [APPROPRIATION,  B.,  1.] 

"  Before  Richard  II.,  it  was  lawful  to  appropriate  the 
whole  fruits  of  a  benefice  to  any  abbey,  the  house  finding 
one  to  serve  the  cure."  —  Ayliffe. 

ap-pr6'-prl-ate,  a.  &s.    [From  Lat.  appropria- 
te, pa.  par.  of  approprio:  from  arf=to,  and  pro- 
pi«a=  one's  own;  perhaps 
Fr.    appropri£.    [APPRO- 


prio=to appropriate  ;t>ropi«a=  one's  own;  perhaps 
from   prope=near.      In    Fr.    appropri£.    [ 
PRIATE,  v.] 

1.  Properly:  Pertaining  to  something  previously 
shared  in  common,  but  now  rendered  the  property 
of  an  individual. 

2.  Suitable,  fit,  becoming,  well  adapted  to  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

"...    with  appropriate  words 
Accompanied,    .    .    ." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii, 
B.  As  substantive  :  Special  function  or  aim. 
"The  Bible's  appropriate  being  (as  itself  tells  us)  to 
enlighten  the  eyes  and  make  wise  the  simple."  —  Boyle:  On 
the  Style  of  Holy  Scrip.,  p.  44. 

ap-pro  -prl-a-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [APPROPRI- 

ATE, v.] 

"  .     .     .     in  an  appropriate  spot." 

Wordsworth:  The  Excursion. 

ap-pro  -prl-ate-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  appropriate; 
suffix  ~ly.]  In  an  appropriate  manner;  fitly,  suita- 
bly, pertinently,  properly.  (Todd.) 

ap-pro  -prl-ate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  appropriate; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  appropriate. 

"The  appropriateness  at  this  particular  charge  was  a 
fresh  cause  of  suspicion."  —  Froude:  Hist.  Eng.,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
542. 

ftp-pro  -prl-a-tlng,  pr.  par.    [APPROPRIATE,  v.] 

ap-pro-prl-a  -tion,  «.    [In  Fr.   appropriation; 

Sp.  apropiacion;    Port,  appropriafao;  Ital.  appro- 

priazlone;  Lat.  appropriatio.]    [APPROPRIATE,  u.J 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  of  appropriating. 

1.  Lit.  :  The  act  of  taking  that  to  one's  self  which 
one  previously  held  in  common  with  others,  or  of 
applying  anything  to  a  special  purpose. 

''The  first  of  these  modes  of  appropriation,  by  the  gov- 
ernment, is  characteristic  of  the  extensive  monarchies 
which  from  a  time  beyond  historic  record  have  occupied 
the  plains  of  Asia."—  J.  S.  mil:  Polit.  Jfeon.,  Prelim.  Re- 
marks, p.  14. 

2.  Fig.;  The  act.  of  mentally  assigning  to  a  gen- 
eral idea  a  limited  or  specific  meaning. 

"The  mind  should  have  distinct  ideas  of  the  things, 
and  retain  the  particular  name,  with  its  peculiar  appro- 
print  ion  to  that  idea."  —  Locke. 

II.  The  state  of  being  appropriated. 

III.  That  which  is  appropriated. 

"...  and  thus  were  most  if  not  all,  the  appropria- 
tions at  present  existing,  originally  made,  being  annexed 
to  bishoprics,  prebends  .  .  ."—  Blackstone;  Comment., 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  11. 

IV.  The  act  of  designating  or  setting  apart  any- 
thing, especially  money,  for  a  particular  purpose  or 
use. 

V.  That  which  is  set  apart  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose. 

B.  Technically  (Eng.  Law)  : 

1.  The  transference  to  a  religious  house,  or  spir- 
itual corporation,  of  the  tithes  and  other  endow- 
ments designed  for  the  support  of  religious  ordi- 
nances in  a  parish  ;  also  these  when  transferred. 
When  the  monastic  bodies  were  in  their  glory  in  the 
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Middlo  Apes,  they  begged,  or  bought  for  masses  and 
obit.-,  or  in  some  cases  even  for  actual  money,  all 
the  advowsous  which  they  could  pet  into  their 
hands.  In  obtaining  these  they  came  under  the 
obligation  either  to  present  a  clergyman  to  the 
church,  or  minister  there  in  holy  things  themselves. 
They  generally  did  the  latter,  and  applied  the  sur- 
plus to  the  support  and  aggrandizement  of  their 
order.  On  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  appropriated  advow- 
sons  were  transferred  to  the  king,  and  were  ulti- 
mately sold  or  granted  out  to  laymen,  since  called 
impropriatorSt  (Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch. 

2.  Appropriation  of  payments:  The  application 
by  a  creditor  of  money  received  from  a  debtor,  who 
owes  him  several  accounts,  to  that  particular  one 
which  he  (the  creditor)  thinks  fit  to  reduce  or 
liquidate. 

ap-pr6'~prl-a-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  appropriate;  -ive.] 
Appropriating ;  involving  the  appropriation  of 
something. 

ap-pro -prl-a-t5r,  *ap-pr6'-prI-S-tar-yS  a. 
[Lat.  apropriator,  appropriator.~\ 

I.  Of  the  form  APPROPRIATOR  only. 
Gen. ;  One  who  appropriates  anything. 

II.  Of  either  form. 

Eng.  Law :  A  spiritual  corporation  which  has  had 
annexed  to  it  the  tithes  of  a  benefice ;  or  the  individ- 
ual at  the  head  of  such  a  corporation.  Also  a  lay- 
man who  has  such  tithes  transferred  to  him ;  but  in 
this  latter  case  the  term  commonly  used  is  impro- 
prietor,  meaning  one  who.  not  a  sacred  personage, 
improperly  holds  church  funds  or  lands. 

"...  a  vicar  has  generally  an  appropriator  over 
him,  entitled  to  the  best  part  of  the  profits,  to  whom  he  is 
in  fact  perpetual  curate,  with  a  standing  salary." — Black- 
stone;  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  2. 

"Let  me  Bay  one  thing  more  to  the  app roprietaries  of 
benefices." — Spelman. 

ap-pr6  v-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  approve;  -able."]  Able 
to  be  approved  of,  meriting  approval. 

"  The  solid  reason  or  confirmed  experience  of  any  man 
is  very  approvable  in  what  profession  soever." — Browne  .- 
Vulgar  Errors. 

ap-pro  v-a-ble-ness,  a.  [Eng.  approvable  ; 
-ness.']  The  quality  of  being  worthy  of  approba- 
tion. 

ap-pr6  v-al,  s.  [Eng.  approve;  -a/.]  Approba- 
tion. 

^[  Dr.  Johnson  calls  this  **  a  word  rarely  found,'' 
but  since  his  time  it  has  completely  revived. 

"  There  is  a  censor  of  justice  and  manners,  without 
whose  approval  no  capital  sentences  are  to  be  executed." 
— Temple. 

*ap-pro  V-an$e,  s.  [Eng.  approve ;  -once.]  Ap- 
probation, approval. 

"  As  parents  to  a  child  complacent  deign. 
Approvance,  the  celestial  Brightness  smil'd." 

Thomson:  Liberty,  pt.  iv. 

ap-pr&  ve,    *ap-preu  e    (Eng.),    *ap-prie've 

(Scotch),  v.  t.  &  i.  [In  Fr.  approuver;  Prov.  aprt>- 
6ar,  uproar:  Sp.  aprobar;  Port,  approvar;  Ital. 
approbare;  Lat.  approbo=(l)  to  approve,  (2)  to 
prove:  ad=to,  and pro6o=to  try,  test,  .  .  .  tobe 
shown  to  be  good;  _pro&tw=good.]  [APPROBATE, 
PROVE.  ] 

A.  Transitive! 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  be  pleased  with. 

(a)  More  or  less  formally  to  express  satisfaction 
with,  or  liking  for,  or  complacency  with  regard  to 
any  statement,  measure,  or  person. 

44  His  deep  design  unknown,  the  hosts  approve 
Atrides'  speech." 

Pope  ;  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  ii.,  178,  174. 

(6)  To  like,  to  feel  satisfied  with,  to  be  pleased 
with,  even  when  there  is  no  outward  or  formal  ex- 
pression of  such  inward  complacency. 
44  He  seemed  to  seek  in  every  eye 
If  they  approved  his  minstrelsy," 

Scott:    Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  i.  31. 

2.  To  prove. 

t(«)  To  establish  the  truth  of  any  proposition  by 
reasoning;  to  attempt  to  show  that  it  is  worthy  to 
be  accepted ;  hence,  to  assent  to  it. 

"  In  religion, 

What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text  !" 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2, 

f(fc)  To  prove  by  actual  experience ;  to  test,  to  tryt 
to  show,  to  exhibit. 

".  .  .  In  all  things  ye  have  approved  yourselves  to 
be  clear  in  this  matter."— 2  Cor.  vii.  11.  (See  also  Acts  ii. 
22;  2  for.  vi.  4.) 

"During  the  last  three  months  of  his  life  he  had 
approved  himself  a  great  warrior  and  politician."  — Jfo- 
caulay.-  Hist.  £/iy.,  ch.  xiii. 


boll,     bo~y;     pout,    Jdwl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     §hin,     benqh;     go,     £em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  ahan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ien  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -We,     -die,     &c.  =  t>el,     del. 
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(c)  To  commend  one's  self  to  another  person  or 
being  by  worthy  deeds. 

"Study  to  shew  thyself  approved  unto  God,  a  workman 
that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed."— 2  Tim.  ii.  15. 

II.  Technically: 

Military  Law:  The  confirmation  by  a  superior 
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B.  Technically: 

1.  Math.,  Cheiii.,  Music,  and  Science  generally: 
Making  a  near  approach  to  exactness,  but  not 
quite  exact.  Used  with  regard  to  quantities  which 
cannot  bo  ascertained  with  absolute  accuracy. 

the  approximate  coucord  of  an  octave." — Airy: 


officer  or  "functionary of  the sentence  come  to  by  a    °"  So»»d<1868).  p.  262. 
court-martial.  2.  Zoology: 

"The  colonel  or  commanding  officer  approve*  the  sen-        <a>  In  tne  samc  sense  as  Xo-  *• 

tence  of  a  regimental  court-martial    .    .    .    The  governor        "  Although  hardly  one  shell,  crab  or  fish  is  common  to 
or  other  commanding  officer  of  the  garrison  approves  the    the  above-named  three  approximate  fauna-  of   Eastern 

and  Western  America,  and  the  eastern 


»iu8=nearest,  the  superl.  of  prope=near.] 

A.  Trans. :   To  cause  to  draw  near,  to  make  to 
approach. 

"The  favor  of  God,  embracing  all,  hath  approximated 


sentence    [of  a  garrison  court-martial]." — James:  Mint. 
Diet.,  4th  ed.  (1816),  p.  14L 

B.  Intransitive:  To  express  or  to  feel  approba- 
tion, (Generally  followed  by  of.  Milton  put  au 
infinitive  after  it,  but  this  is  now  obsolete.) 

"  Avaux  listened,  wondered,  and  approved."— Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  lii. 

"  Why  hast  thou,  Satan,  broke  the  bonds  prescribed 
To  thy  transgressions?  and  disturb' d  the  charge 
Of  others,  who  approve  not  to  transgress." 

Milton:  Paradise  Lost,  bk.  iv. 

ap-prd  ved,  *ap-pro  v-y"d,  pa.  par.  &  a. 

A.  A  s  past  participle: 

".     .     .     most    approved    in    counsaylinge    . 

Chaucer:  Melibeua. 

B.  As  participial  adjective : 

"Our  public  hives  of  puerile  resort, 
That  are  of  chief  and  most  approved  report." 

Cowper:  Tirocinium. 
"Claud.  Not  to  be  married, 
Not  to  knit  my  soul  to  an  approved  wanton." 

Shakesp, :  Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 

ap-pro  ve-ment,  s.    [Eng.  approve;  -rnent.~\ 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  act  of  approving,  approbation,  approval; 
the  state  of  being  approved. 

"It  is  certain  that  at  the  first  you  were  all  of  my  opin- 
ion, and  that  I  did  nothing  without  your  approvement." — 
If  a  {/ward. 

*2.  Improvement.    (II.,  Law,  1.) 

II.  Law: 

1.  The  improvement  of  lands  by  enclosing  a  por-    ^roHrf^STxvi  **" 
tion  of  them  for  purposes  of  cultivation.  „     ;    /  ma'rk9  of  approxlmatfly  the  8ame  8napfl. 

"  For  it  is  provided  by  the  Statute  of  Merton,  20  Hen.    —Ibid.,  Descent  of  Afan  (1871).  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xvi. 
TIL,  c.  4,  that  the  lord  may  approve,  that  is,  enclose  and 
convert  to  the  uses  of  husbandry  (which  is  a  melioration 
or  approvement)  any  waste  grounds,  woods,  or  pastures, 
in  which  his  tenants  have  common  appendant  to  their 


aprasia 

ap-pui'   fpui=pwi),   ap-puy   (puy=pwe),  *. 

[Fr.  opptti= support.]    Support. 
*A.  [Of  the  form  appuy.]    Support.    (Scotch.} 
"What  appui/  or  of  whom  shall  she  have,  being  forsaken 

of   her   own   and   old   friends." — Letters  of  Lethin<jton    in 

Keith's  Hist.,  p.  233.     (Jam  if  son.) 

B.  [Of  the  form  appui.']    (Eng,) 
Technical!}/: 

1.  Mil. :  Any  particular  given  point  or  body  upon 
which  troops  are  formed,  or  by  which  they  are 
Larched  in  line  or  column.    This  point  is  called, 


:a,  and  the  eastern  Pacific  islands."—  after  the  example  of  the  French,  the  "point  d'op- 

Darwin:  Origin  of  Species,  ch.  xi.,  p.  348.  P**-  (James:  Military  Diet.) 

I'M  Of  forth'  So  nrrnninul  in  thn  f»r«  n«  f«  lo»vo  .?"  Horsemanship:  The  stay  upon  the  hand  of  a 

no(oU^ur^er^ersabXdeeS  t&F"  '  [^he  £^™>,  fiand  °*  **  ^^  *  **  ***" 

ap-prox  -I-mate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [From  approximate,  K  A  full  appui  is  a  firm  stay  npon  the  hand ;  and 

adj.(q.v.).  In  Fr.  approximer ;  Port,  approximar;  a  more  than  full  appui  is  exhibited  when  a  horse  is 

Ital.  approssimare;  all  from  Lat.  approximo  (Ter-  stopped  with  some  suddenness  and  decision,  but 

tullian):  ad=to,  and proiimo=to  approach;  profi-  still  so  that  he  does  not  force  the  rider's  baud. 


(Ibid.) 

*ap -pfille,  s.    Old  form  of  APPLE. 

-pul-moy,  *ap'-pul-m69e,  'ap'-pfl-mo^e. 


apples,  and  seeth  hem  in  water ;  drawo  them  thrugh 

B.  Intrans. :  To  draw  near,  to  approach.  a  strynour;    take  almande  inylke   and  honey,  and 
"Among  such  five  men  there  will  be  one  possessing  all  flo'r  of  rye,  saffron  and  powderfort,  and  suet,  and 
the  qualifications  of  a  good  workman,  one  bad,  and  the  seeth  it  stonding  (i.   e.,  boil  it  to  so  thick  a  con- 
other  three  middling,  and  approximating  to  the  first  and  sistence  that  a  spoon  or  anything  of  that  sort  will 
the  last."— Burke:  Thoughts  <m  Scarcity-  stand  in  it)."    (Pegge:   forme  of  Oury.,  No.  79.) 

aj>-pr8x -I-ma-ted,   pa.  par.  &  a.    [APPROXI-  (Boucher.) 

MATE,  t).]  ap-piilse,  s.    [In  Ital.  appuUo;  from  Lat,  op- 

A.  As  past  participle :   Brought  near;  made  to  pulsus.  s.=a  driving  to;  also  a  landing, 


approach. 

B.  As  adjective  (Bot.,  <f>c.) :  Near  together.  (Lou- 
don:  Cycl.  of  Plants,  Gloss.) 


whic    cnnotbmade 
but  to  which  an  approach  is  practicable. 


jttii&uft,  a. — tt  unvmg  10 ;  aiso  a  lanuing,  .  .  .  an 
arrival ;  appulsus,  pa.  par.  of  appello,  appuli, 
appulsuni=to  drive  to:  a<J=to,  and  pello=to  push 
or  strike;  to  drive.] 

*1.  Ordinary  Language :  A  striking  against. 

"An  hectio   fever  is  the  innate  heat  kindled    into  a 


2-  Astrm  .  The  approach  of  a  planet  or  R  fixefl 


-er.   InGer.prtt- 


.tales;  provided  he  leaves  sufficient  common  to  his  ten- 
ants, according  to  the  proportion  of  their  land." — Black-, 
etone:  Comment.,  bk.  iil.,  ch.  16. 

g.p-pr6  v-er,  e.    [Eng.  approve; 
fer;  Sp.  aprobadorT] 
A.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  approves  of  any  person  or  thing. 
"He  that  commends  a  villain  is  not  an  approver  only, 

but  a  party  in  his  villainy."— South:  Sermons,  viii.  190. 

2.  One  who  makes  trial. 

"Their  discipline, 

Now  mingled  with  their  courage,  will  make  known 
To  their  approvers  they  are  people,  such 
That  mend  upon  the  world. 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  it  4. 

II.  One  who  approves  or  appeals,  that  is,  confesses 
a  felony,  at  the  same  time  betraying  his  accom 


"In  both  cases  the  pressure  may  be  represented  at 
least  approximately  by  the  formula." — Prof.  Airy:  On 
Sound,  pp.  19,  20. 

ap-prox  -I-ma-tI4g,  pr.  par.   [APPROXIMATE,  v.] 
ap-prox-I-ma'-tion,  s.    [In  Ger.  &  Fr.  approxi- 
mation; Sp.  aproximacion;  Port,  approximacao; 
Ital.  appro&simazione ;  from  Lat.  approximo.  \  [AP- 
PROXIMATE, V.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  approaching;   approach,  drawing 
near  in  any  way. 

"  Unto  the  latitude  of  Capricorn,  or  the  winter  solstice, 
it  had  been  a  spring;  for  unto  that  position  it  had  been 
in  a  middle  point,  and  that  of  ascent  or  approximation." 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

2.  The  state  of  being  near ;  nearness,  proximity. 

our  access  to  such  temptation,  whose  very  ap. 


proximation  is  dangerous. 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

"In  the  principal  events  there  is  an  approximation  to 


"All  the  stars,  it  is  true,  occupy  the  same  interval  of 
time  between  their  successive  appulses  to  the  meridian  or 
to  any  vertical  circle." — Herschel:  Astron.,  §  143. 

*4p-pul  -sion,  s.  [Lat.  appulsus,  pa.  par.  of 
appello.]  [APPULSE.]  The  same  as  APPULSE  (q.  v.). 

*ap-pul'-slve,  a.  [Eng.  appulse ;  -ive."]  Causing 
bodies  to  suffer  an  appulse. 

*a,p-pul -slve-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  appulsive;  -ly.} 
In  an  appulsive  manner,  so  as  to  cause  an  appulse. 

*9.p-pui  ct,  *&-pufi  Ct,  v.  t.  [Low  Lat.  appunct- 
«<zre=to  come  together:  ad=fo,  and  punctum=a 
point.]  To  settle.  (Scotch.)  [APPOINT.] 

"It  is  apunctit  and  accordit  betwix  William  Coluile 
and  Robert  Charteris."— Act.  Dom.  Cone.,  A.  1488. 

*&p-pflr'-gh3,se,  r.  t •  [PURCHASE,  «.]  To  obtain, 
to  procure.  (Scotch.) 

"...    which  he  appurchased  by  his  moyen." 

(Pittscottie.)    (Jamieson.) 

ap-pur -ten-»n$e,   *ap-per  -ten-a,n.9e,  s.    [O. 


'eremy  Taylor:  Exposition    Fr.  apurtenaunce ;  Fr.  appartenance ;  Ital.  appar- 


pliceV.ln' the  hope  of  obtaining  pardon  tohimself.    •"«>»>»««•"-*«*"  Early  Son,.  Hist.,  ch.  xii.,  pt.  i.. 
The  reason  why  ne  is  called  approver  (in  Lat.  pro-   s 


&a£or=prover)  is  that  he  has  to  prove  what  he 
alleges.  Any  person  whom  he  accuses  is  called  an 
appellee.  It  is  felony  in  a  jailor  to  force  a  man  to 
turn  approver.  (Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  iv., 
chaps,  lu  and  25.) 

"...    his  testimony  would  have  far  greater  weight 
with  a  jury  than  the  testimony  of  a  crowd  of  approrers 
swearing    for  their    necks." — ilacaulay:   Hist.   Eng.,   ch. 
lii. 
g.p-pr8  v-Iftg,  pr.par.    [APPROVE.] 

"  That,  pledged  on  earth  and  seal'd  above, 
Grows  in  the  world's  approving  eyes, 
In  friendship's  smile  and  home's  caress." 

Moore:  Lalla  Rookh;  The  Fire-Worshipers. 

ap-prd  v-Ing-l? ,  adv.     [Eng.  approving;   -ly.] 
In  a  manner  to  ensure  approval. 


B.  Technically: 

I.  Geometry,  Algebra,  Arithmetic,  c£c. : 

1.  Implying   motion    toward:    A  continued 

proaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  quantity  or  i D 

nitude  which  cannot  be  determined  with  absolute 


tenenza.  From  Lat.  appertinens,  pa.  par.  of  apper- 
tineo=to  belong  to:  ad=to,  and  pertineo=to  hold 
through,  to  pertain  to;  per=through,  and  teneo=to 
hold.]  That  which  belongs  to  any  person  or  thing ; 
that  which,  though  perhaps  loosely  connected  with 
another  thing,  still  pertains  to  it,  or  is  a  part  or  an 
appendage  of  it.  (It  is  followed  by  of  or  to.)  [Ap- 
ap-  PERTAIN  and  PURTENANCE.] 

"Can  they,  which  behold  the  controversy  of  divinity, 
condemn  our  enquiries  in  the  doubtful  appurtenances  of 
arts,  and  receptaries  of  philosophy?" — Browne:  Vnluui- 


precision. 

2.  Implying  rest :  A  quantity  or  magnitude  pre-    Errors. 
senting  as  near  an  approach  as  is  practicable  to  the       "  Come  then:  the  appurtenance  of  welcome  is  fashion 
unattainable  one.     (Seel.)  and  ceremony    .    .    ."— Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

Dial.:  An  approach  in  structure,  indicating 


II. 

affinity. 

"  This  approximat ion,  also,  is  more  especially  marked 
in  the  larger  development  of  the  innermost  of  the  nve 
digits  of  the  foot  in  the  chimpanzee." — Owen:  Claastf.  of 
the  Mammalia,  p.  67. 

III.  Afed. :  Communication  of  a  disease  by  con- 


"  -  •  •  for  we  see  globes,  astrolabes,  maps,  and  the 
like,  have  been  provided  as  app  urtenances  to  astronomy 
and  cosmography,  as  well  as  books."— Bacon:  Aili-aiic.  ,',f 
Learn.,  bk.  ii. 

ap-pfir  -ten-ant,  tftP-per  -tln-?nt,  a.  &  s.  [O. 
Fr.  apurtenaunt:  Fr.  appurtenant;  from  Lat.  ap- 
pertinens,  pr.  par.  of  appertineo  =.  to  belong  to.] 


tact.    Spec.,  a  ridiculous  and  now  obsolete  method  [APPURTENANCE.] 

ap-prox -I-mant,  a.    [In  Ital.  approssimane ;    of  attempted  cure  of  a  disease  by  transferring  it  by       A.  As  adject ive :  Pertaining  to,  belonging  to. 
par.  ot  approxano.j    contact  to  an  animal,  or  even  a  vegetable,  placed  m       „ 

the  immediate  proximity  to  the  diseased  person.       B-  Asnibstantive:  That  which  belongs  to  a  per- 

(Parr.)  son  or  thm6 ;  an  appurtenance. 
IV.  Surgery :  The  bringing  of  a  fractured  portion  "  T^J*"0.",'1,0^  «P' our  lo™  ""».">  "««"••>, 

wafrjBflaff dangerous  proxim-      sassauaqjj- 

»p-pr8x  I-mg,-tive,  a.  [Engr.  approximate: 
-ive.  In  Ger.  approximative  Fr.  approximat  if '.] 
Approaching,  containing  au  approach. 


from  Lat.  approximans,  pr, 
[APPROXIMATE,  v.]    Approaching. 

"...  whereby  our  times  might  be  approximant  and 
conformant  to  the  apostolical  and  pure  primitive  church." 
— Sir  E.  Deriny's  Speeches,  p.  74. 

$p  prox  -1-mg.te,  a.     [Lat.  apprazimatu*,  pa. 
par.  ot  approximo.] 
A.  Ordinary  Language:  Nearest  to,  next  to. 

"  These  receive  a  quick  conversion,  containing  approxi- 
mate dispositions  unto  animation." — Broirtie:  Vnlijnr 
Erruifi. 


"This statement  is,  of  coarse,  only  approximatir?  and 
subject  to  modification  iu  detail. "— H'or/d,  ^.  1*. 


Henry  r.,  ii.  2. 

$.-pra -§1-9.,  s.  [Gr.  oprcwia=wantof  purchasers: 
«,  priv.,  and  pipra#kd=to  sell.]  A  genus  of  lizards 
belonging  to  the  family  Gymnophthalmidw.  The 
extremities  are  almost  entirely  wanting.  The  A. 
pulchella,  the  only  species,  inhabits  Australia. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
or,     w'dre,     wolf,     w3rk, 


what,     fall, 
who,     s6n; 


father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit, 
mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cfcr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire, 
e,     ce 


sir, 


marine; 
ey  -  a. 


go,     p5t, 
qu  =  lew. 


apricate 

tip  -rl-cate,  r.  i.  [Lat.  apricor  and  aprico,  v.  t., 
from  Lat.  aitricus.  In  Ital.  aprico  =  (I)  open,  un- 
covered, (2)  sunny.]  To  bask  in  the  sun. 

"  Positively  not  sunning,  but  mooning  himself— aprf- 
Ciititiy  himself  in  the  occasional  moonbeams."  —  De 
V»/«.',  >j:  HorX-s  (ed.  1863),  vol.  ii.,  p.  '.*•«.». 

fap-ri9'-i-t^,  •*.    [Lat.  apridtaa.]    Sunshine. 

ap  rl-cot,  *a-brl-cock,  *ab -ri-c5t,  *ap'-ri- 
cock,  s.  [In  Ger,  abricose;  Fr.  abricot ;  Arm.  bri- 
in>.*n;  \Vd.  hnri/llen;  Sp.  albaricoque ;  albar  = 
white  ;  Ital.  albicocca;  Lat.  oW>tw= white,  and  coc- 
<?ttm  =  aberry;  Gr.A-ofcfcos=a  kernel.]  In Dioacorides 
praikokion.  From  Lat.  arcecoQuis,  prcpcoquus,  or 
pr<ECor=early  ripe.]  A  fruit— that  of  tho  Prunus 
•n-fi ;  aiso  the  tree  on  which  it  prows.  It  is 
not  titled  that  it  came,  as  the  Latin  specific  name 
would  imply,  from  Armenia.  It  is  wild  in  Africa 
and  in  the  Caucasus,  where  the  mountains  in  many- 
places  are  covered  with  it ;  it  is  found  also  in  China 
ami  some  other  countries.  It  is  esteemed  only  sec- 
ond to  the  peach. 

"Gard.  Go,  bind  thou  up  yon  dangling  aprfcoefcs." 

Shakes}).:  King  Richard  II.,  iii.  4. 
"And  Basra  dates,  and  apricots, 
Seed  of  the  sun,  from  Iran's  land." 

Moore.-  L.  R.:  The  Light  of  the  Haram. 

apricot-color,  n.  [InLat.armeniocu*.]  Yellow, 
•with  a  perceptible  mixture  of  red.  (Lindley : 
Lit  rod.  to  Bot.) 

apricot-tree,  s.  [Ens.  apricot;  tree.  In  Ger. 
mbncoeenbaum ;  Fr.  abricotier;  Ital.  albicocco.] 
[APRICOT.]  The  tree  on  which  the  apricot  grows. 

A'-prll,  s.  &  a.  [In  Sw.,  Dan.,  Dut.,  &  Ger. 
Aj>rtl;  Fr.  An-il;  Irish  Abrail;  Gael.  Giblean; 
Corn.Ebril;  \\el.Ebrill;  Sp.  &  Port,  Abril;  Ital. 
Ai'i-iii';  Lat.  Aprilis.  Generally  regarded  as  a 
contraction  of  aperilis;  from  aperio=to  open. 
Opening  month;  the  month  in  which  plants  open. 
But  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis  says :  *'  The  derivation  of 
Aprilis  from  aperire  overlooks  the  fact  that  with  a 
year  of  304  days.  April  would  not  always  have  been 
a  spring  month.  Another  etymology  connects  it 
with  apftros=foam,  from  which  Venus,  to  whom 
the  mouth  was  sacred,  was  said  to  have  sprung.] 
[APHRODITE.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.:  Now  the  fourth  month  of  the  year,  though 
when  Aprilis  was  first  introduced  into  Rome  by  the 
mythic  Romulus  it  was  the  second.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  called  it  Easter-raonath=Easter  month. 
During  April  the  sun  is  technically  said  to  pass 
through  Aries  and  Taurus,  but  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  makes  him  really  traverse  portions  of 
Pisces  and  Aries. 

"  'Twos  April,  as  the  bumpkins  say, 
The  legislature  called  it  May." 

Cowper:  A  Fable. 

'L  Fig. :  The  commencement  of  love ;  the  spring- 
tide of  affection. 

"Ant.    The  April's  in  her  eyes:  it  is  love's  spring, 

And  these  the  showers  to  bring  it  on." 

Shakesp.;  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  iii.  2. 


"Sweet  April.'  many  a  thought 
Is  wedded  unto  thee,  as  hearts  are  wed: 
Nor  shall  they  fail  till,  to  its  autumn  brought, 
Life's  golden  fruit  is  shed." 

Longfelloic:  An  April  Day,  at.  8. 
B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit,:    Belonging  to  the  fourth  month  of  the 
year. 

"Oh,  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 
The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day  ; 
Which  now  shews  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun, 
And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away  ! " 

Shakesp.;  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  3. 

2.  Fig.:    Promising  warmth. 

" ,    .    .    men  are  April  when  they  woo,  December  when 
iey  wed."— Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  1. 

April-fool,  s.    One  sent  upon  a  bootless  errand, 
>r  otherwise  made  a  fool  on  the  1st  of  April. 
April-fool-day,  s.    The  first  day  of  April.    [ALL- 

LS'-DAY.] 

"  I  do  not  doubt  but  it  will  be  found  that  the  balance  of 
folly  lies  greatly  on  the  side  of  the  old  first  of  April; 
nay,  I  much  question  whether  infatuation  will  have  any 
force  on  what  I  call  the  false  April-fvot-rlay."— The  WorM, 
So.  10. 

a  prl-b  r-I,  used  as  adj.  or  adv.  [Latin,  literally 
=  from  that  which  is  before.  The  a,  though  roally 
Latin,  is  generally  marked  #,  as  if  it  were  French.] 

fl.  Logic:  [A  method  of  reasoning  forward  from 
'an  hypothesis  to  its  legitimate  consequence,  or 
from  a  known  or  imagined  cause  to  an  effect.  It  is 
essentially  the  same  as  deduction,  while  the  a pos~ 
'  -riart  method  is  the  equivalent  of  induction.  .4 

iori  reasoning  is  quite    trustworthy   in  mathe- 

Uttios  :  for  the  data  being  hypothetical,  error  can- 
not arise  if  the  ratiocination  be  properly  conducted. 
In  metaphysics,  intuitions  assumed  as  the  starting* 
•mint  for  reasoning  rest  on  an  a  priori  foundation, 
n  natural  theology  we  reason  a  priori  when  we 
•  fi'r  (lie  divine  origin  of  the  universe  from  the 

icory  of  an  intelligent  Creator ;  we  reason  a  poste- 
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rinri  when  we  infer  the  existence  of  an  intelligent 
Creator  from  the  works  of  creation.  [X  POSTERIORI, 
DEDUCTION,  INDUCTION.] 

"Thus  the  conception  of  the  decomposition  of  com- 
pound molecules  by  the  waves  of  aether  comes  to  us  rec- 
ommended by  a  priori  probability." — Tgndall:  Frag,  of 
Science,  3d  ed.,  I. 

2.  Ord.  Lang. :  Prior  to  investigation ;  before 
thinking  seriously  of  a  question. 

*S.-pri  §e,  i\  t.  [Fr.  pris,  pa.  par.  of  prendre=to 
take,  to  seize.]  To  take. 

"The  riche  prince  was  there  aprised, 
He  suffred  to  be  circumcised." 

Frttirals  <il  the  Church  (ed.  Morris),  230-31. 
•a,  prl  §e     *»-pry  §e,    s.    [O.   Fr.    emprise  =  an 
enterprise.  ]    An  enterprise. 

"  For  Alisaunder's  gret  apriite." 

Alisaunder,  363.    (Boucher.) 
"  Hyt  war  a  f  ayr  apryse." 

Lyl  Discon.  1,596.    (Boucher.) 

a  -pr&n,  *a'-peru,  *na  -prun  (Eng.),  na  p  pern 
(If.  of  Eng.),  «.  [In  (iael.  aparan,  aparran;  Ir. 
aprun  (these  three  are  from  the  English) ;  Fr. 
napperon  =  a  small  tablecloth,  put  over  the  great 
one,  to  protect  the  latter  from  stains  {Littre) ;  nappe 
=  a  tablecloth ;  Old  fr.naperon,  which  Wedgwood, 
partly  following  Roquefort,  considers  to  be  the  in- 
tensitive  of  nape  =  a  cloth,  as  napkin  is  the  diminu- 
tive; OldFr.  appronaire=a  woman's  apron;  appi- 
onier  =  &  blacksmith's  apron.  Low  Lat.  napa, 
nappa  =  napkin.  Thus,  n  is  now  missing  from  the 
word  apron,  arising  from  the  false  division  of  the 
article  and  the  noun:  thus  a  napron  was  incorrectly 
written  an  apron.  C'f.  adder.]  [NAPERY.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  cloth,  a  piece  of  leather,  or  anything  similar, 
tied  round  the  waist,  and  hanging  down  before  — 

(a)  To  keep  the  clothes  clean  while  work  is  being 
done. 

"Prince.  How  might  we  see  Falstaff,  and  not  ourselves 
be  seen? 

/'"/us.  Put  on  two  leather  jerkins  and  aprons,  and 
wait  upon  him  at  his  table  as  drawers." — Shakesp.:  2 
Hen.  IV.,  ii.  2. 

Or  (6)  for  delicacy. 

"...  and  they  sewed  fig-leaves  together,  and  made 
themselves  aprons." — Gen.  Hi.  7. 

2.  A  piece  of  leather,  oil-cloth,  or  similar  material 
used  to  shield  persons  riding  in  vehicles  in  stormy 
weather. 

3.  The  apron  of  a  goose :  The  fat  skin  covering  the 
belly  of  a  goose. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Gunnery:  A  square  plate  of  lead,  placed  over 
the  touchhole  of  a  cannon,  to  preserve  it  clean  and 
open,  and  keep  the  powder  inside  dry.     (Dyche, 
James,  &c.) 

2.  Naval  Architecture : 

(a)  A  piece  of  curved  timber  fixed  immediately 
above  the  foremost  end  of  the  keel. 

(b)  A  platform  raised  at  the  entrance  of  a  dock, 
against  which  the  dock-gates  are  shut. 

8.  Mech. :  The  piece  that  holds  the  cutting  tool  in 
a  planing  machine.  (Goodrich  &  Porter.) 

4.  Plumbing :  A  strip  of  lead  which  leads  the  drip 
of  a  wall  into  a  gutter:  a  flashing. 

apron-lining,  s. 

House  Carpentry :  The  cover  of  the  apron-piece 
(q.v.). 

apron-man,  s.  A  man  wearing  an  apron ;  a  term, 
designed  to  be  somewhat  contemptuous,  for  an 
artisan. 

"  You  have  made  good  work, 
You,  and  your  apron-men." — Shakesp.:  Coriol.,  iv.  6. 

apron-piece,  s. 

1.  House  Carpentry :  A  small  piece  of  timber  pro- 


jecting  from  a  wall  to  support  the  ends  of  the  joists 
underlying  the  landing-place  in  a  staircase. 

2.  Mech. :  [  See  APBON,  B.,  3.J 

apron-String,  s.  The  string  of  an  apron.  "To 
be  tied  to  the  apron-strings  of  a  wife,  sister,''  &c., 
means— to  be  unduly  controlled  by  her.  (Macaulay : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x.) 

a -prftned,  a.  [Eng.  apron;  -ed.\  Wearing  an 
apron.  (Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  197.) 

*a-pron-eer',  s.  [  Eng.  apron;  -eer.~\  A  trades- 
man. Contemptuously  applied  by  the  Cavaliers  to 
the  Parliamentarians.  (D'Urfey:  Collin'sWalk,  iii.) 

apropos  lap -ro-p6),  adv.  &  adj.  (Fr.  4,  and 
propos=(l)  a  thing  said  in  conversation,  (2)  speech, 
(3)  purpose,  design,  (4)  pi.,  idle  talk. 


apsides 

A.  As  adverb : 

1.  Opportunely,  seasonably,  by  the  way. 

2.  As  Dearing  upon  the  subject,  as  suggested  by ; 
by  the  way.    (See  example  under  B.  2.) 

1J  Frequently  followed  by  of;  as,  apropos  of 
this,  <&c. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Opportune,  seasonable. 

2.  Appropriate,  bearing  on  the  matter  in  hand ;  to 
the  point. 

"  Our  Friend  Dan  Prior  told  (you  know) 
A  tale  extremely  apropos." 

Pope;  Jmifattons  of  Horace;  Sat.  vi.  1634. 

apse,  ap -sis  (pi.  ap'-sl-de§ortap  -ses,),  s.  [In 
Ger.  apside;  Fr.  abside  (Arch.),  apside  (Astron.) ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  (pi.)  apsides  (Astron.);  Ital.  apside; 
Lat.  absis,  genit.  absidis:  or  apsis,  genit.  apsidis; 
Gr.  /tap8(j*=Ionic  apsis=(l)  a  joining,  a  fastening, 
(2)  the  felloe  of  a  wheel  or  the  wheel  itself ;  hence, 
•also,  a  bow,  an  arch,  a  vault;  hapto=to  fasten  or 
bind  to.] 

fl.  Carriage  Building:  The  felloe  or  exterior  rim 
or  circumference  of  a  wheel.  (See  etym.) 

II.  Architecture ; 

1.  Gen. :  The  arched  room  of  a  house,  an  oven,&c, 

2.  Specially: 

(a)  A  semi-circular  or  polygonal  and  generally 
dome-roofed  recess  in  a  building.  Several  apses 
exist  in  some  mediceval  churches,  the  episcopal 
throne  being  against  the  center  of  the  wall  of  one, 
the  principal  altar  in  front  of  a  second,  and  smaller 
altars  in  others.  They  exist  also  in  the  temples  of 
antiquity.  (Gloss,  of  Architecture.) 
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(6)  The  bishop's  seat  or  throne,  called  also  Exedra 
and  Tribune. 

III.  Art.:    A  reliquary  or  case  in  which  the  re- 
puted relics  of  saints  were  placed. 

IV.  Astron.    [See  APSIDES.] 

ap  -sl-dal,  a.    [Lat.  apsidis,  genit.  of  apsis;  and 
Eng.  suffix  -appertaining  to.]    [APSE.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  an  architectural  apse 
or  apsis. 

"Gloucester  Cathedral  crypt,  with  aisle  and  three  radi- 
ating apsidal  chapels." — Gloss,  of  Arch.,  p.  29. 

2.  Relating  to  the  apsides  of  the  moon  or  of  the 
primary  planets. 

ap  -sl-des.,  s.  pi.    The  plural  of  APSE  or  APSIS 
(q.v.). 

I.  Generally: 

II.  Technically  (Astron.) :  The  two  points  in  the 
elliptic  orbit  of  a  jplanet  where  it  is  at  the  greatest 
and  at  the  least  distance  respectively  from  the  body 
around  which  it  revolves.    The  moon  moving  in  an 
elliptic  orbit  around  the  earth,  which  is  situated  in 
one  of  the  foci,  is  at  what  was  anciently  called  its 
higher  apse  when  it  is  in  apogee,  and  at  its  lower 
one  when  it  is  in  perigee.     Similarly,  the  primary 
planets,  including  the  earth  and  comets,  moving  in 
elliptic  orbits  around  the  sun,  which  is  situated  in 
one  of  the  foci,  pass  through  theirhigher  apse  when 
they  are  in  aphelion,  and  their  lower  one  when  in 

Serihelion.    It  is  the  same  with  the  satellites  of 
upiter  when  they  are  in  apojove  and  perijove. 
Line  of  the  apsides :  The  line  connecting  the  two 
apsides  of  a  primary  or  sec- 
ondary planet.  Were  it  not  for 
a  motion  of  the  apsides,  it 
would  exactly  coincide  with 
the  major  or  longer  axis  of 
the  ellipse.    Let  A  D  B  be  the 
orbit  of  the  moon,  of  which 
the  eccentricity  has  been  pur- 
posely exaggerated,  and  let  c 
be  the  earth  ;  then  A  and  Bare 
the  two  lunar  apsides. 

Progression   of  the   moon's 

apsides :  A  slow  movement  in  the  position  of  the 
apsides  of  the  moon,  produced  by  the  perturbing 
attraction  of  other  heavenly  bodies.  It  is  about  If 
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of  angular  motion  in  one  revolution  of  the  moon, 
and  in  the  same  direction  as  her  progression  in  her 
orbit.  The  apsides  of  the  primary  planets  are  also 
to  a  certain  extent  perturbed. 

Revolution  of  the  moon's  apsides:  The  movement 
of  the  apsides  around  the  entire  circumference  of 
the  ellipse,  which  takes  place  in  3232'5753  mean 
solar  days,  or  about  nine  years. 

Libration  in  planetary  apsides:  A  movement 
sometimes  forward  and  sometimes  backward  in  the 
apsides  of  Venus  and  Mercury,  from  perturbations 
caused  by  other  heavenly  bodies. 

ap  -Sis,  s.    [APSE.] 

Spt,  *apte,  a.  [In  Fr.  apte;  Sp.  <fe  Port,  apfo: 
Ital.  atto.  From  Lat.  aptus=  (I)  fitted  or  attached 
to ;  (2)  bound  or  tied  together,  connected ;  (3)  suit- 
able: opfo=to fit;  Gr.  ftap«>=to  fasten  or  bind  to; 
Sansc.  dp=to  go  to,  to  obtain.] 

1T  Not  used  in  the  first  or  second  senses  of  the 
Lat.  aptus,  but  only  in  the  third  or  figurative  one. 

I.  Fit,  suitable,  proper. 

"Long  frieze  mantles,  resembling  those  which  Spenser 
had,  a  century  before,  described  as  meet  beds  for  rebels 
and  apt  cloaks  for  thieves  .  .  ."— Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xii. 

II.  Having  a  tendency  to. 

1.  Of  things:  Liable  to. 

"Things  natural,  as  long  as  they  keep  those  forms 
which  give  them  their  being,  cannot  possibly  be  apt  or 
inclinable  to  do  otherwise  than  they  do." — Hooker. 

2.  Of  persons:  Having  a  disposition  to,  prone  to, 
inclined  to.    (Used  of  persons.) 

III.  Quick,  ready. 

"I  have  a  heart  as  little  apt  as  yonrs." 

Shakesp.:  Coriol,  iii.  2. 

IV.  Qualified  for ;  with  a  natural  genius,  or  ac- 
quired skill  and  knowledge  for,  or  both. 

"  Apt  to  teach."—!  Tim.  iii.  2;  2  Tim.  ii.  24. 
*apt-tindlng,  a.    [Eng.  apt ;  A.  S.  tendan,  tyndan 
=to  tind,  to  set  on  fire.]    Having  a  tendency  to 
ignite. 

"Incessantly  th'  apt-finding  fume  is  tost 

Till  it  inflame." 
Sylvester's  Du  Bartas.  (Wright:  Diet.  Obs.it  Prov.  Eng.) 

*apt,  v.  t.  [From  the  adjective.  In  Port,  aptar; 
Lat.  npto.] 

*I.  Lit. :  To  place  in  close  proximity  to,  as  if 
fitted  or  adjusted  to. 

"They  sit  so  opted  to  her."— Beaum.  &  Flet.  (1647). 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  suit,  to  adapt,  to  fit. 

••We  need  a  man  that  knows  the  several  graces 
Of  history,  and  how  to  apt  their  places." 

Ben  Jonson. 

"Delivers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words 
That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost. 

2.  To  dispose,  to  prepare. 

"The  king  is  melancholy, 
Apted  for  any  ill  impressions." 

Denham:  Sophy. 

*apt-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  apt;  -a6ie.]  That  may  be 
adapted. 

*ap  -tate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  aptatut,  pa.  par.  of  aptor= 
to  be  made  fit.] 

Astral. :  To  render  apt,  fit,  or  suitable. 

"To  aptate  a  planet  is  to  strengthen  the  planet  in 
position  of  house  and  dignities  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
in  order  to  bring  about  the  desired  end." — Bailey. 

*ap-ted,  pa.  par.    [APT,  v.] 

ap-ten-6-dy -te|,  «.  [(1)  Gr.  opten=(l)  un- 
fledged,  (2)  unable  to  fly:  a,  priv.,  and  ptenos= 
feathered,  winged;  ptenai,  aor.  inf.  of  petomai=to 
fly ;  (2)  dutes= a  diver ;  duo= to  enter,  to  plunge  into.  ] 

Ornith :  A  genus  of  swimming  birds,  classed  by 
some  under  the  family  Alcadw,  and  by  others  under 
that  of  Spheniscidae.  It  contains  the  penguins  of 
the  Southern  hemisphere.  Their  wings  are  rudi- 
mentary, with  only  vestiges  of  feathers,  and  their 
feet  so  far  behind  that  when  on  shore  they  have  to 
sit  or  stand  bolt  upright.  When  pursued,  however, 
they  can  manage  to  make  way  quickly  by  using 
their  wings  as  an  anterior  pair  of  legs.  The  water 
is  their  natural  element,  in  which  they  live,  and 
they  move  in  it  with  much  agility.  They  are  web- 
footed  diving  birds.  Example,  A,  Patagonica,  a 
species  as  large  as  a  goose,  seen  standing  in  large 
nocks  on  barren  shores  near  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan, and  here  and  there  as  far  as  Now  Guinea. 

ip  -ter-a,  «.  pi.  [Neut.  plur.  of  Gr.  apteros^ 
wingless:  a,  priv.,  and  ptero?i  =  a  wing;petoniaf=to 

fly.f 

Zool.:  Linneeus's  name  for  his  seventh  and  last 
order  of  Insecta.  This  order  contained  a  heteroge- 
neous assemblage  of  six-footed  insects  proper- 
spiders,  crabs,  and  centipedes.  Any  entomologists 
who  now  retain  it  limit  it  to  the  wingless  orders  of 
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insects  proper— the  Anoplura.  the  Mallophaga,  the 
Thysanura,  and  the  Aphaniptora.  which,  however, 
are  now  not  placed  in  a  single  category,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  Aphaniptera  differ  from  the  rest 
in  undergoing  metamorphosis. 

ap  -ter-al,  a.  [In  Fr.  aptere;  Port,  aptero. 
From  Gr.  opteros=wingless.]  [  APTERA.] 

tl.  (Lit.)  Zool.:  Without  wings  like  those  of  a 
bird  or  insect. 

2.  (Fig.)  Arch. :  Not  having  columns  on  the  sides. 
(Used  of  temples  or  similar  buildings.) 

ap-ter-ans.,  s.  pi.  [APTERA.]  The  English 
equivalent  for  APTEKA  (q.  v.). 

ap-ter-fi-no  -tus,  s.  [Or.  apteros  =  .  .  .  fin- 
less,  and  notos,  or  jurfon=fhe  back.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  American  fishes  of  the  Eel 
family.  They  have  on  their  back  not  a  fin,  but  a 
soft,  fleshy  filament  couched  in  a  furrow.  They 
have  an  affinity  to  Gymnotus. 

ap  -ter-ous,  o.  Gr.  apteros=wingless.  In  Fr. 
aptere ;  Port,  aptero.]  [APTERA.] 

1.  Zool.:  Wingless. 

"  Cuvier  and  Latrielle  divide  the  Apterous  insects  into 
three  tribes:  the  Suctoria  (Fleas);  the  Parasita  (Lice), 
.  .  .  and  the  Thysanoura."  —  Owen;  Invertebrata, 
Lect.  ivi. 

2.  Hot. :   Without  membranous,  wing-like  expan- 
sions.   London:  Cycl.  of  Plants;  Gloss.) 

ap-ter-yg  -I-dse,  ».pl.    [APTERVX.] 

Zool.:  A  family  of  Cursorial  Birds,  with  some 
affinities  to  the  Struthionidee,  or  Ostriches,  but  dif- 
fering in  their  lengthened  bill,  their  short  legs, 
their  possession  of  a  short  hind  toe  with  a  strong 
claw,  and  finally  by  their  wings  being  quite  rudi- 
mentary. 

ap  -ter-jfx,  s.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  pterux,  genit. 
pterugos=a  wing.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  birds,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Apterygidee.  Two  species  are  known— the 
A.  austmlis  and  A.  Mantflli,  both  from  New  Zeal- 
and. The  natives  call  the  former,  and  probably 
also  the  latter,  Kiwikiwi,  which  is  an  imitation  of 
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their  peculiar  cry.  The  A.  mutralif  is  somewhat 
less  in  size  than  an  ordinary  goose.  It  runs  when 
pursued,  shelters  itself  in  holes,  and  defends  itself 
with  its  long  bill ;  but  unable  as  it  is  to  fly,  its  fate, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  will  soon  be  that  of  the  dodo — it 
is  now  almost  extinct. 

*ap  -thane,  s.  Another  spelling  of  ABTHANE. 
(Scotch.) 

ap-tl-tude,  «.  [In  Fr.  aptitude;  Sp.  aptitud; 
Port,  aptidao ;  Ital.  attitudine;  Lat.  ap(o=to  fit; 
apfus=fit.] 

1.  Fitness,  suitableness,  adaptation.    Used— 
(a)  Of  things: 

"  The  mutual  aptitude  of  seed  and  soil." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

(6)  Of  persons :  Competence  for,  natural  genius 
or  acquired  skill  for  learning  or  for  doing  any  par- 
ticular thing. 

".  .  .  he  seems  to  have  had  a  peculiar  aptitude  for 
the  management  of  irregular  troops.'' — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Tendency  toward,  proneness  to.    (Used  of  man 
and   other  animated  beings,  as  well  as  of  thiugs 
inanimate.) 

"The  aptitude  of  the  Cheiroptera,  Insectivora.  and  cer- 
tain Rodentia  to  fall  like  Reptiles  into  astate  of  true  tor- 
pidity .  .  ." — Owen:  Classif.  oftheHatnmalia,  p.  34. 

*ap-tl  tu  -din  al,  a.  [From  Eng.  aptitude.'] 
Possessing  aptitude  for. 

*ap-tl-tu  -dln-al-lf ,  ndr.     [Eng.  aptitudinal: 
•ly.]    In  an  aptitudinal  manner, 
apt-l?,  ndr.    [Eng.  apt;  -I;/.] 
1.  Fitly,  suitably ;  with  proper  adaptation,  corre- 
spondence, or  connection. 

"In  his  wild  notes  seem  aptly  met 
A  strain  of  pleasure  and  regret." 

Scott:  Rokeby,  ii.  29. 
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2.  Pertinently,  justly. 

"Irenams  very  aptly  remarks,  that  those  nations  who 
were  not  possest  of  the  gospels,  had  the  same  accounts  of 
our  Saviour  which  are  in  the  Evangelists." — Addison. 

3.  Quickly,  readily.    (Johnson.) 
apt -ness,  s.    [Eng.  apf;  -ness.] 

1.  Fitness,  suitableness. 

"  The  nature  of  every  law  must  be  judged  of  by  the  apf- 
ness  of  things  therein  prescribed,  unto  the  same  end." — 
Hooker. 

2.  Tendency.     Used — 

(a)  Of  things  inanimate : 

"Some  seeds  of  goodness  give  him  a  relish  of  such  re- 
flections as  have  an  aptness  to  improve  the  mind." — Addi- 
son. 

(b)  Of  animated  beings:  Propensity,  proneness. 
"...    their  aptness  to  superstition." — Jeremy  Taylor.- 

Of  the  Decalogue.     Works  (ed.  1839),  vol.  iii.,  p.  14. 

3.  Quickness,  readiness. 

"What  should  be  the  aptness  of  birds  in  comparison  of 
beasts  to  imitate  speech  t  may  be  enquired." — Bacon. 

*ap  -tote,  s.  [Lat.  aptota,  neut.  plur. ;  Gr.  ap- 
tota.  neut.  pi.  of  aptotos,  adj.=without  oasesj  a, 
priv.,  and  ptosis=(l)  a  falling,  (2)  a  case;  peptoka, 
2  perf .  of  ptp*0=to  fall.] 

Grammar :  A  noun  "  without  cases,"  that  is.au 
indeclinable  noun. 

*ap'-ty-chus,  s.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  ptuchos, 
genit.  ofptux=a  fold,  leaf,  layer,  or  plate.] 

Palceont.:  A  fossil  body  now  regarded  as  the 
operculum  of  Ammonites  (q.  v.).  Before  their 
nature  was  understood  they  were  called  Trigonel- 
lites,  Lepadites,  and  various  other  names. 

a'-pus,  s.  [Gr.  apous  =  footless,  without  feet :  a, 
priv.,  and  pous=a  foot.] 

1.  Zool.:  A  genus  of  Entomostracans,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Apodidse.    They  have  the  cara- 
pace of  one  piece,  and  completely  enveloping  the 
anterior  part  of  the  animal.    Though  the  name  im- 
plies that  they  are  footless,  yet  they  have  about 
sixty  pairs  of  feet. 

2.  Astron. :  One  of  Lacaille's  twenty-seven  South- 
ern constellations.     Its  English  name  is  "  the  Bird 
of  Paradise,"  that  animal  being  once  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  destitute  of  feet.    [PARADISE.] 

ap-y-ret  -Ic,  a.  [In  Fr.  apyretique;  Gr.  a,  priv- 
and  puretikos  =  feverish ;  puretos  =  burning  neat, 
.  .  .  fever;  puresso  =  to  be  feverish,  to  be  in  a 
fever ;  pur=fire  .  .  .]  Free  from  fever. 

ap  -y-rex-y,  ap-y-rex  -I-a,  s.  [In  Fr.  apyrexie; 
Port.  &  Mod.  Lat.  apyrexia;  Gr.  apurexia;  a,  priv.. 
and  puresso.]  [APYRETIC.]  The  intermission  or 
the  abatement  of  a  fever. 

ap-y -rite,  s.  [In  Ger.  apyrit;  Gr.  apuroo  = 
without  fire :  a,  priv.,  and  pwi-=fire ;  Eng.  suffix  -He, 
denoting  quality.] 

Min. :  An  unimportant  variety  of  Tourmaline  not 
now  retained. 

ap-y  roiis,  a.  [In  Fr.  apyre;  Lat.  apuros;  Gr. 
apwros=without  fire:  a,  priv.,  and  p«r=fire.  In- 
combustible ;  not  able  to  be  altered  by  the  greatest 
amount  of  heat  to  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
scientific  knowledge,  it  can  be  subjected. 

11  An  apyrous  body  is  not  the  same  as  a  refractory 
one.  In  the  former  the  heat  produces  no  percepti- 
ble change;  while  the  latter  may  be  in  various 
ways  altered,  though  not  fused. 

aq.  A  contraction  for  AQUA,  used  in  physicians' 
prescriptions. 

aq.  bull.,  contracted  from  agua  &u!h'ens=boilimy 
water. 

aq.  fer.,  contracted  from  agua  /t>n'eiw=boiling 
water. 

aq.  dest.,  contracted  from  agwa  aestillata=dia- 
tilled  water. 

aq.  font.,  contracted  from  agua foutana=spiing 
water. 

a  -qua,  s.  [Lat.=water.  In  Ital.  acgua;  Port, 
agwa,  agoa ;  Sp.  agua ;  Old  Fr.  aigu,  jauve,  con- 
tracted in  Mod.  Fr.  into  eau :  A.  S.  ea  ~  running 
water,  a  stream,  water;  O.  H.  Ger.  n/ta  — a  river; 
Goth,  ahva;  Wei.  gwy,  aw;  Irish  oig,  oiche;  Gael. 
uisge;  Arm.  eaqui=to  water;  Pers.  aufe=water,  as 
Punjaub  or  Panjft'b=the  five  waters  or  rivers ; 
Sansc.  ap=water,  ap=to  go.] 

1.  (Standing  alone)  : 
Pharm.,t£c.:  Ordinary  water. 

2.  (Having  in  apposition  with  it  an  adjective  or 
substantive  which  limits  its  signification) : 

Pharm.,  Chem.,  <£e.:  Aliquid,of  which  water  con- 
stitutes the  chief  part,  the  adjective  or  substantive 
indicating  which.  In  the  Materia  Medica.  aqua, 
followed  by  the  genative  of  some  plant,  means  wa- 
ter holding  in  solution  a  small  quantity  of  oil  or 
other  volatile  matter  derived  from  that  plant;  as 
Aqua  <'nmp/iwa>=water  of  camphor;  Aqua  cinna- 
wo?u'=water  of  cinnamon  ;  Aqua  rosce=rose  water. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    weX     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot, 
or,  '  wore,     wplf,     wBrk,     wh6,     sin;     mute,     cfib,    ctire,    unite,    ciSr,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     as,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


aqua 

aqua  alcalina  oxymuriatica.  Oxymuriatic 
alkaline  water,  used  as  a  bleaching  liquid. 

aqua  aluminis  composita.  Compound  alum 
water. 

aqua  aluminis  Batcana.    Bates's  alum  water. 

aqua  ammonias.  Water  of  ammonia ;  called 
al.-i>  Liquor  ammonite.  It  isasolutionof  ammonia- 
cal  gas  m  water. 

aqua  ammonias  acetatis.  Water  of  acetate  of 
ammonia. 

aqua  ammonias  causticas.  Caustic  water  of 
Ammonia. 

aqua  ammonias  acetltis.  Water  of  acetite  of 
ammonia. 

aqua  ammonias  purse.   Pure  water  of  ammonia. 

aqua  anethi.  In  modern  pharmacy  =  dill 
water. 

aqua  calcis.    Lime  water. 

aqua  calcis  composita.  Compound  lime  water. 

aqua  camphoras.  In  modern  pharmacy=cam- 
jihor  water. 

aqua  carbonatis  ammonias.  Water  of  carbon- 
ate of  ammonia. 

aqua  carui.     In    modern   pharmacy=caraway 

aqua  carui  spirituosa.  Spirituous  caraway 
water. 


aqua 

water. 


cerasorum   nigrorum.     Black   cherry 
In  modern  pharmacy=cin- 
Strong   cinnamon 
Spirituous  cin- 


aqua  cinnamomi. 
nauion  water. 

aqua  cinnamomi  fortius. 
•water. 

aqua  cinnamomi  spirituosa. 
Damon  water. 

aqua  citri  aurantii.    Orange-peel  water. 

aqua  citri  medicas.    Lemon-peel  water. 

aqua  cupri  ammoniati.  Water  of  ammoniated 
copper. 

aqua  cupri  vitriolata.  Water  of  sulphate  of 
copper. 

aqua  destillata.    Distilled  water.    [AO.U.E,  A.] 
aqua  floris  aurantii.    Orange-flower  water, 
aqua  foeniculi.    In  modern  pharmacy=common 
or  sweet-fennel  water. 

aqua  fontana.    Water  from  a  fountain;  spring 

wat.  r. 

"aqua  fortis.  [Strong  "water.  In  Sp.  agua 
fiurte.]  In  Chemistry,  Modern  Pharmacy,  <fec.,  an 
old  name  for  nitric  acid. 

"  It  dissolves  in  aquafortis,  with  good  ebullition  and 
heat,  into  a  red  liquor  so  red  as  blood." — Bacon:  Phusiot. 

aqua  grasca.  A  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
sometimes  sold  to  dye  hair  of  a  black  color.  It  is 
unwise  to  use  such  dyes. 

aqua  kail.  Water  of  kali,  or  the  liquor  of  the 
•nbcarbonate  of  potassa. 

aqua  kail  caustici.    Water  of  caustic  kali. 

aqua  kali  praeparati  vel  purl.  Water  of  pre- 
pared or  pure  kali. 

aqua  juniper!  composita.  Compound  juniper 
Water. 

aqua  labyrinth!.    In  anatomy,  a  fluid  contained 
'  hin  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear. 

jua  lauri  cassias.   Cassia  or  Bastard  cinnamon 
iter. 

ua  lauri  cinnamomi.    Cinnamon  water. 

aqua  laurocerasl.  In  modern  pharmacy=laurel 

•water. 


aqua  lithargyri  acetati. 

lit  li  a  rue. 


aqua  lithargyri   acetati  composita. 
'oumt  water  of  acetate  of  litharge. 


Water  of  acetated 
Corn- 


Water  of  litharge. 

In  modern  pharmacy 


aqua  lithargyrites. 

aqua  menthas  plperitas. 
=  peppermint  water. 

aqua  menthas  piperitas   spirituosa.    Spiritu- 
ous peppermint  water. 

aqua  menthas  pulegii.    Pennyroyal  water, 
aqua  menthas  salivas.    Spearmint  water. 
aqua  menthas  sativse  spirituosa.    Spirituous 
Spearmint  water. 

aqua  menthas  viridis.    In  modern  pharmacy = 

spearmint  water. 

aqua  menthse  vulgaris.    Common  mint  water. 

aqua  menthas  vulgaris  spirituosa.    Spiritu- 
ous mint  water. 
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*aqua  mirabilis.  [Li7.=the  wonderful  water.] 
A  liquor  prepared  of  cloves,  galangals,  cubebs, 
inace,  cardamoms,  nutmegs,  ginger,  and  spirit  of 
wine,  digested  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  dis- 
tilled. (Johnson.) 

aqua  morgagni.  A  watery  humor  found  after 
death  between  the  capsule  and  the  body  of  the  lens 
in  the  human  eye,  having  probably  been  aosorbed 
from  the  aqueous  humor.  (Todd  £  Bowman: 
Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  34.) 

aqua  muriatis  calcis.  Water  of  muriate  of 
lime. 

aqua  myrti  pimentas.    Allspice  water. 

aq.ua  nucis  moscuatas.    Nutmeg  water. 

aqua  oxymuriatica.    Oxymuriatic  water. 

aqua  oxymuriatis  potassae.  Water  of  oxy- 
muriate  of  potash. 

aqua  picis  liquida.    Tar  water. 

aqua  pimentas.  In  modern  pharmacy=pimento 
or  allspice  water. 

aqua  pimentae  splrituosa.  Spirituous  pimento 
water. 

aqua  piperis  jamaicensis.  Jamaica  pepper 
water. 

aqua  potassas.  Water  of  potash.  A  solution  of 
potassa  in  water. 

aqua,  pulegll.    Pennyroyal  water. 

aqua  pulegii  spirituosa.  Spirituous  penny- 
royal water, 

aqua  raphani  composita.  Compound  water  of 
horse-radish. 

aqua  regia.  [In  Sp.  agua  regia.]  A  liquor  con- 
sisting of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  in  certain 
proportions.  It  has  the  property  of  dissolving  gold, 
whence  its  name,  regia  or  royal.  Properly  speak- 
ing, it  is  only  the  chlorine  which  attacks  the  gold. 

"  Gold  is  dissolved  with  agua  regia  into  a  yellow  liquor, 
with  little  heat  or  ebullition."—  Bacon:  Physiol.  Rem., 
p.  418. 

aqua  rosas.    Rose  water. 

aqua  sambucl.    Elder-flower  water. 

aqua  saturnina.    Water  of  lead. 

aqua  secunda.  Nitric  acid  liberally  diluted 
with  pure  water.  Its  use  in  art  is  to  clear  the  sur- 
face of  metals  and  of  certain  stones. 

aqua  semmum  anisi  composita.  Compound 
aniseed  water. 

aqua  semlnum  carui.    Caraway-seed  water. 

aqua  semlnum  carul  composita.  Compound 
caraway  water. 

aqua  styptica.    Styptic  water. 

aqua  subcarbonatis  kail.  Water  of  subcarbon- 
ate  of  kali. 

aqua  sulphureti  ammonias.  Water  of  sul- 
phuret  of  ammonia. 

aqua  sulphureti  kail.  Water  of  sulphuret  of 
kali.  Hydrosulphurct  of  potassa. 

aqua  supercarbonatis  potassse.  Water  of 
supercarbonate  of  potash. 

aqua  supercarbonatis  sodae.  Water  of  super- 
caroonate  of  soda. 

aqua  tofana.  [From  an  infamous  Italian  woman 
called  Tofaua,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  is  said  to  have  poisoned 
more  than  600  people  by  means  of  a  deadly  prepa- 
ration she  had  discovered.  A  preparation  in  which 
the  main  ingredient  is  crystallized  arsenic  in  solu- 
tion. Modern  chemistry  very  easily  detects  the 
presence  of  arsenic  in  the  stomach  and  intestines 
of  one  poisoned  by  it,  and  renders  the  rise  of  a 
second  Tofana  all  but  impossible. 

aqua  vegeto-mlneralis.   Yegeto-mineral  water. 

aqua  vitse.  [/.,t7.  =  waterof  life.  In  Dan.  aqva- 
rit.J  A  term  applied  to  distilled  spirits  by  its  vo- 
taries, to  indicate  their  belief  that  it  has  the  power 
of  imparting  life  to  those  who  worship  with  suffi- 
cient frequency  at  its  shrine.  The  same  creed  was 
held  by  those  who  first  coined  the  words  Whiskey , 
Usquebaugh,  Eau  de  Vie,  and  Geneva  (q.  v.).  Some 
extend  the  term  aqua  vitce  to  spirits  of  wine  and 
brandy,  while  others  apply  it  to  spirituous  liquor 
distilled  from  malt,  as  contradistinguished  from 
brandy,  which  they  limit  to  liquor  procured  from 
wine  or  the  grape. 

"  Alas  !  atas  I— Help  !  help  !  ray  lady's  dead  !— 
O,  well-a-day,  that  ever  I  was  born  ! 
Some  aqua,  vita;,  ho  !    My  lord  !  my  lady  !" 

Shakesp.:  Komeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  5. 

aqua  vitas  man.    A  seller  of  drams. 

"  Sell  the  dole  beer  to  aqua  vitce  men." 

Ben  Jonson  :  Alchemist,  i.  1. 

aqua  vltrlolica.    Vitriolic  water, 
aqua  vitriolica  caerulea.    Blue  vitriolic  water, 
a'-quse,  s.    [Genit.  sing,  or  nomiu.  pi.  of   Lat. 
aqua  (q.  v.).] 


aquatic 

A.  Aomin.  Plur. :  Waters. 

Aquce  destillatoe :  Aqueous  distillations  of  herbs. 
They  contain  volatile  oils  from  the  plants  thus 
treated.  In  the  singular  aqua  destillata  has  a  dif- 
ferent meaning,  being=distilled  water, i.  e.,  water 
distilled  to  render  it  as  pure  as  possible.  (Castle, 
&c.) 

B.  Genit.  Sing. :  Of  water. 

Aquce  ductus.  [Lit.=the  leading  or  conducting 
of  water.]  In  Scots  law,  "  a  servitude,"  consisting 
in  the  right  to  make  a  watercourse  through  the 
lands  of  another  person. 

Aquae  haustus.  [Lit.=th&  drawing  of  water.]  In 
Scots  law,  "  a  servitude,"  consisting  of  a  rig_nt  to 
water  cat'tle  at  a  river,  rivulet,  pond,  or  well  in  the 
land  of  another. 

*a-qua'ke,  pret.  a-que  ightte  (gh  silent),  v.  {. 
[A.  S.  acwacian=to  be  moving  or  trembling.]  To 
tremble. 

"The  glevmen  useden  her  tongue, 
The  wode  aqueightte  so  hy  suiige." 

Alisaunder,  5,257.    (Boucher.) 

a  -qua-ma-rine,  *a  -qua  ma-ri  -na,  s.  [Latin 
=  marine  water,  a  term  borrowed  from  the  Italian 
lapidaries,  to  whom  it  was  suggested  by  a  remark 
of  Pliny's,  that  the  mineral  thus  named  resembled 
the  green  color  of  the  sea.] 

Min.:  A  bluish-green  variety  of  the  Beryl  (q.  v.). 
It  is  regarded  as  a  gem.  The  finest  specimen  known 
came  from  Brazil. 

"Kinchinjunga  bore  nearly  due  north,  a  dazzling  mass 
of  snowy  peaks,  intersected  by  blue  glaciers,  which 
gleamed  in  the  slanting  rays  of  the  rising  sun  like  aqua- 
marines set  in  frosted  silver." — Hooker:  Himalayan  Jour- 
nals, chap,  viii  ,  vol.  i.,  p.  184. 

If  On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  term  Aquama- 
rine has  been  applied  also  to  a  specimen  of  Apa- 
tite. 

*a-qua  po  -tjfs,  s.    A  kind  of  pottage. 

"  Aquapotys. — Pil  garlic,  and  cast  it  in  a  pot  with  water 
and  oile,  and  seeth  it.  Do  thereto  safron,  salt,  and  pow- 
derforte,  and  dresse  it  forth  hool." — Forme  of  Curry  (1390). 
(Wright:  Diet.  Obs.  and  Prov.  Enff.) 

A-qua  r-I-ans,,  A-quaT-I-i,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  aquarii, 
from  aquarius  =  ot  or  relating  to  water;  aqua  = 
water.] 

Church  Hist.:  Christians  in  the  primitive  church 
who  used  water  instead  of  wine  in  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. Some  of  them  did  so  from  holding  sentiments 
like  those  now  entertained  by  total  abstainers, 
while  others,  employing  wine  at  the  evening  com- 
munion, used  water  in  the  morning  one,  lest  the 
smell  of  wine  might  betray  their  assemblies  to  per- 
secuting foes. 

a  qua  r-I-um,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  watering-place  for 
cattle;  agua=water.]  An -artificial  tank,  pond,  or 
vessel,  filled  with  salt  or  fresh  water,  and  used,  in 
the  former  case  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
alive  marine  animals  in  circumstances  which  ren- 
der it  easy  to  study  their  habits,  and  in  the  latter 
for  cultivating  aquatic  plants.  The  most  wonderful 
aquarium  in  the  world  was  that  of  the  Fisheries 
department  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition 
held  in  Chicago  in  the  summer  of  1893. 

A-qua  r-I  iis,  s.  [  In  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  Aquaria; 
from  Lat.  aquarius  =  (1)  a  water-carrier,  (2)  an  in- 
spector of  conduits  or  water-pipes,  (3)  a  constella- 
tion. (See  1  &  2.)  From  aquarius=ot  or  relating 
to  water.] 

In  Astronomy : 

1.  The  eleventh  of   the  twelve  ancient  zodiacal 
constellations,  now  generally  called  signs^  of  the 
zodiac.    It  is  generally  quoted  as  "  Aquarius,  the 
Water-bearer. 

2.  A  division  of  the  ecliptic— that  between  300°  and 
330°  of  longitude,  which,  on  account  of  the  preces- 
sion  of  the  equinoxes,  has  gradually  advanced  from 
the  constellation  Aquarius,  once  within  those  limits. 
The  sun  enters  this  part  of  his  course  about  the 
21st  of  January,  at  which  time  there  are  generally 
copious  rains  in  Italy,  whence  the  name  Aquarius= 
the  water-bearer  or  waterman.    (Herschel:  Astron*t 
§§380,381.)    It  is  marked  thus  a. 

"A  constellation  in  the  watery  sign, 
Which  they  AqiitiriH*  call." 

Cleveland:  Poems,  err.,  p.  17. 

a-quat'-Ic,  *a-quat'-Ick,  a.&s.  [InFr.aquat- 
ique ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  aquatico.  From  Lat.  aquat- 
icus  =  (1)  found  in  the  water,  (2)  watery,  (3)  like 
water.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  plants:  Growing  in  the  water. 

"Characae  are  aquatic  plants  found  in  stagnant  fresh 
or  salt  water."— Lindleu:  Xat.  Syat.  of  Hot,,  2d  ed.  (1836), 
1>.  415. 

2.  Of  animals :    Living  in   or  about  the  water ; 
swimming  in,  flying  over,  or  deriving  its  food  from 
tlie  water, 

"  Brutes  may  be  considered  as  either  aerial,  terrestrial, 
t"i>i'iti^k,  or  amphibious.  Aquatick  are  those  whose  con- 
stant abode  is  upon  the  water  " — Locke. 


boll,     b<5y;     pout,    Jdwl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     jhin,     bench;     go,     gem,     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t, 
-tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.lon  =  zhuu.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


aquatical 

B.  -4s  substantive :  A  plant  growing  in,  or  be- 
longing to,  the  water.  (London:  Cycl.  of  Plants; 
Glossary.) 

"Flags,  and  such  like  aquaticks,  are  best  destroyed  by 
draining." — Mortimer:  Husbandry, 

*a-quat -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  aquatic;  -a(.]  The 
same  as  AQUATIC,  adj.  (q.  v.).  (Evelyn.) 

*a  -qua-tile,  *a'-qua-tll,  a.  &  s.  [In  Sp.  aqua- 
til.  From  Lat.  aquatile,  neut.  of  adj.  aquatilis= 
aquatic.] 

A.  As  adjective :    Aquatic. 

B.  As  substantive :    The  water-frog. 

"We  behold  many  millions  of  the  aquatile,  or  water 
frog,  in  ditches  and  standing  plashes." — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors. 

a>qua-tint,  a-qua-tin'  ta,  s.  &  a.  [In  Qer. 
aquatinta;  Fr.  aqua-tinta,  aqua-tinte;  Lat.  agua= 
water,  and  Ital.  tinta=a  dye,  a  tincture.] 

A.  As  substantive :  A  kind  of  engraving,  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  water-color  drawings.  The 
most  approved  method  of  practicing  it  is  to  first 
trace  the   outline   of   the  proposed    picture  on  a 
copper-plate  by  means  of  an  etching  needle  or  other 
sharp  instrument.     Next,  the  etching  ground  is 
removed,  and  the  plate  thoroughly  cleaned  with 
whitening  and  water.   The  plate  is  then  placed  in  a 
flat  tin  or  earthen  vessel  in  an  inclined  position, 
and  on  it  is  poured  a  solution  of  resinous  matter, 
prepared  in  rectified  spirits  of  wine.    When  dry, 
the  design   is   drawn  upon    it  with  the  bursting- 
ground  [BURSTING-GROUND],  and  the  plate  is  var- 
nished and  dried.  Some  clear  water  is  then  applied 
to  it,  and  finally,  the  design  is  bit  into  the  copper 
by  two  successive  applications  of  dilute  nitric  acid. 

B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  the  kind  of  engrav- 
ing now  described. 

" .  .  .  method  of  producing  the  aquatint  ground." — 
Rees:  Cyclop,  ii.,  "  Aquatinta." 

a  -qua-tint,  v.  t.  [From  the  substantive.]  To 
carry  out  the  process  described  under  AQUATINT, 
substantive,  (q.  v.). 

"The  principal  disadvantages  of  this  method  of  aqua- 
tinting  are  .  .  ." — Rees:  Cyclop,  ii.,  "  Aquatint." 

i'-qua-tlnt-Ing,  pr.  par.    [AQUATINT,  u.] 

a  -qua-va-lent,  «.  [Lat.  ag«a=water,  and  valens 
^strong,  pr.  par.  of  valeo^to  be  worth,  to  have  a 
value.] 

Chem. :  The  molecular  ratio  of  the  water  to  the 
gait  contained  in  a  cryohydrate. 

aq-ue-duct,  'aq'-un-dfict,  aq-ue-duC'-tus, 
iq-usB-duc -tus  (aque=ak-wg),  s.  [Fr.aqueduc, 
aqufduc;  Sp.  &  Port,  aqueducto;  Ital.  aquidotto; 
Lat.  aqueductus=aquce  ductus=a  leading  or  con- 
ducting of  water ;  dwco=to  lead.] 

A.  (Of  the  English  forms  aqueduct,  *aqueeduct) : 
In  a  general  sense  any  artificial  channel  for  the  con- 
veyance of  water  from  place  to  place ;  but  the  term 
is  generally  limited  to  an  artificial  channel  or  con- 


Aqueduct  on  the  Anio,  near  Rome. 

dnit  raised  on  pillars  for  the  conveyance  of  drink- 
ing water  to  a  city.  Of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
the  Romans  were  the  great  builders  of  aqueducts. 
No  fewer  than  twenty  of  these  erections  converged 
on  the  capital  during  its  palmy  days ;  while  there 
were  many  more  in  the  provincial  parts  of  the 
empire.  Magnificent  ruins  of  some  of  these  still 
remain,  the  best  of  them  in  the  Campagna  around 
Borne ;  the  others,  in  portions  of  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  Cicily,  Greece,  Asia,  and  Africa,  once  occu- 
pied by  important  cities  and  towns. 

Appius  Claudius  Csecus,  while  censor,  advised 
and  constructed  the  first  Roman  aqueduct,  as  well 
89  the  Appian  way,  about  312-308  B.  c.  There  are 
now  some  remarkable  aqueducts  in  Europe :  that 
at  Lisbon  is  of  great  extent  and  beauty ;  that  at 
Segovia  has  129  arches;  and  that  at  Varsailles  is 
three  miles  long,  and  of  immense  height,  with  242 
arches  in  three  stories.  The  stupendous  aqueduct 
on  the  Ellesmere  canal,  in  England  (1007  feet  in 
length,  and  126  feet  high),  was  completed  by  T. 
Telford,  and  opened  Dec.  26, 1805.  The  Lisbon  aque- 
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duct  was  completed  in  1738,  and  the  Croton  aque- 
duct, near  New  York,  was  constructed  between 
1837  and  1842.  The  aqueduct  to  supply  Marseilles 
with  water  was  commenced  in  1830.  An  aqueduct 
to  supply  London  with  water  from  the  Welsu  lakes 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Bateman  in  1865.  The 
Washington  Aqueduct  was  founded  in  1856,  and  has 
cost  about  $3,500,000.  It  collects  the  Potomac  water 
by  a  line  of  stone  dams  at  the  Great  Falls,  and  con- 
ducts it  to  Washington  by  an  aqueduct  sixteen 
miles  in  length,  or  eleven  miles  from  the  Great 
Falls  of  the  Potomac  to  the  distributing  reservoir, 
and  five  miles  from  the  latter  to  the  capital.  Its 
capacity  is  about  70,000,000  gallons  per  day.  On  the 
line  of  this  work  are  eleven  tunnels  and  six  bridges, 
the  chief  of  which  is  over  Cabin  John  Creek,  a 
stone  structure  100  feet  in  height,  and  having  a 
single  span  of  220  feet. 

Aqueduct  of  the  cochlea.    [AQUEDUCTOS.  B.] 
Aqueduct  of  Fallopius.    [AQUEDUCTUS,  B.] 
Aqueduct  of  Sylvius.    [AQUEDUCTUS,  B.] 
B.  (Chiefly  of  the  form  aqueductus)  : 
A.  cochleae,  the  aqueduct  of  the  cochlea.    [CocH- 
(.1: A.  |    A  funnel-shaped  canal  in  the  ear.    It  leads 
to  the  jugular  fossa,  and  is  supposed  to  afford  a 
passage    for  a   small  vein.      (Todd  cfr   Bowman, 
Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  74,  75.) 

A.  Fallopii,  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius.  A  channel 
in  the  ear  near  the  tympanum.  (Ibid.,  vol.  ii., 
p.  70.) 

A.  Sylvii,  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  A  channel  in 
the  brain,  connecting  the  third  and  fourth  ven- 
tricles. (Ibid.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  289.) 

A.  vestibuli:  A  canal  running  from  the  vestibule 
of  the  internal  ear  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
pars  petrosa  of  the  temporal  bone. 

*a-que  igntte  (gh  silent).  Pret.  of  v.  AQTJAKE 
(q.v.). 

*a-qu§  int  (2),  pa.  par.    [AQUENCH.] 
*a-que"int-a-ble,  a.    [ACQUAINT ABLE.] 
*a -que-l-tj,  s.    [In  Ital.  aqueita,  aqueitade= 
waterishness.J    Wateriness. 

"  The  aqueity, 
Terreity,  and  sulphureity, 
Shall  run  together  again." 

Ben  Jonson:  Alchemist,  iv.  1. 

*a-que  lie,  *a-qull ,  *a-quel'-len,  *ac-quel'- 
lan  (pa.  par.  *a-quo  Id),  v.  t.  [A.  S.  acwellan.]  To 
kill. 

"Nule  1 1 i'ii  the  sothe  telle 
Thah  me  scholde  heom  aqttelle-" 

Sinners  Beware  (ed.  Morris),  241-42. 

*a-quen'ch,  *a-quen'che,  *a-quen'-chen  (pret. 
*a-qu§  int.  *a-que"ynt),  v.  t.  [A.  S.  aquencan= 
to  quench.]  To  quench. 

"...  man  theruore  the  bethench  er  thou  ualle  of 
thi  bench  thi  zenne  aquench." — Ayenbite  (ed.  Morris),  p. 
130. 

*a-quenf,  'a-quS  int  (l),  a-quS  ynte,  pa.  par. 
[ACQUAINT,  pa.  par.]  (Chaucer,  Prompt.  Parv.) 

*a-que  n-tjfn,  v.  t.  [ACQUAINT,  v.]  To  make 
known.  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

a-que-OUS,  a.  [In  Fr.  aquieux;  Sp.,  Port.,  & 
Ital.  aqueo;  from  Eat.  agita=water.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Consisting  wholly  or  in  large  measure  of  water. 
[B- 1.1 

2.  Made  by  the  addition  of  water. 

3.  Deposited  from  water.    [B.  4.] 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Meteorol.    Aqueous  vapor:  The  water  which, 
on  evaporating  from  the  earth,  goes  to  constitute 
clouds. 

"The  leaves  of  the  plants  absorb  both  the  carbonic  acid 
and  the  aqueous  vapor  of  the  air." — Tyndall:  Frag,  oj 
Science,  3d  ed.,  iv.  87. 

2.  Anat.    Aqueous  humor:    A  humor  of  the  eye 
filling  up  the  space  between  the  cornea  and  the 
crystalline  lens.    It  is  partially  divided  by  the  iris 
into  an  anterior  and  posterior  chamber.    The  for- 
mer is  the  larger,  and  has  the  cornea  in  front,  the 
iris  behind,  and  a  portion  of  the  ciliary  ligament  on 
its  circumference. 

"The  aqueous  humor  of  the  eye  consists  very  nearly  of 
water.  Berzelius  states  that  all  its  other  constituents 
taken  together  do  not  amount  to  so  much  as  one-fiftieth 
part  of  the  whole.  Of  these,  more  than  half  is  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  the  rest  is  extractive  matter,  soluble  either 
in  water  or  alcohol." — Todd  •£  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat., 
vol.  ii.,  p.  36. 

3.  Chem.    [A.  2.] 

4.  Geol.    Aqueous  rocks :    Rocks    originally   de- 
posited from  water,  whence   they  are  sometimes 
called  aqueous  deposits.    As  what  is  deposited  is 
sediment  of  some  one  kind  or  other,  they  are  also 
termed  sedimentary  rocks,  and  as,  unless  top  much 
metamorphosed,  they  contain  the  now  fossilized  re- 
mains of  the  animals  which  lived  in  the  water,  and 
the  plants  which  grew  or  were  carried  into  it,  they 
are  denominated  fossiliferons  rocks.   Finally,  as  the 
sediment   successively   deposited   from    the  water 
tended  to  arrange  itself  in  layers  or  strata,  the  rocks 
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thus  formed  are  called  stratified  rocks.  (Lyell  Ge- 
ology.) A  great  part  of  the  science  of  geology  has 
been  built  up  on  the  careful  study  of  aqueous  rucks, 
the  relative  order  of  their  disposition,  and  their  fos- 
sil contents. 

a'-ciiie-ous-ness,  s.    [Eng.  aqueous;  -ness.~\   The 
quality  of  being  watery ;  wateriness. 
*a-qu§  ynt,  pa.  par.    [AQUESCH.] 

a-qulf  -er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  ag«a=water,  and  /<?ro 
=to  bear.]  Bearing  water. 

"...  with  a  conspicuous  (aquiferous?)  pore  in  the 
middle."—  Woodward:  Mollusca  (1861),  p.  117. 

a-qui-f  6-11  a  -ce-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  aquifolia,  aqui- 
folium.]  Hollyworts.  An  order  of  monopetalous 
plants  ranked  by  Lindley  under  his  Gentianal 
Alliance.  It  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs  with  coria- 
ceous leaves,  small  axillary  flowers,  and  fleshy 
indehiscent  fruit  with  from  two  to  six  seeds.  The 
common  holly,  Ilex  aquifolium,  is  the  type  of  the 
order.  In  1846  Lindley  estimated  the  number  of 
known  species  at  110. 

a-qul-fo'-ll-um,  s.  [Lat.  aquifolium,  or  aqui- 
/oKa=the  holly-tree,  or  the  Scarlet  Holm  (Ilex 
aquifolium);  aquifolius,  adj.  =  having  pointed 
leaves.J  A  plant-genus  from  which  the  Holly 
order  is  called  Aquifoliacce.  (Now  ranked  under 
Ilex.) 

a'-qul-forni,  a.  [Lat.  aqua=water,  and/orma= 
form,  shape.]  In  the  form  of  water. 

aq-ull-a  (aq-ull  =  ak-wll),  s.  [Ital.  &  Lat. 
ogvwa=an  eagle,  perhaps  from  the  root  oc=sharp, 
swift.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  rap- 
torial   birds,    the    typical 
one   of    the   Aquilinee,  or 
Ea$le,  a  sub-family  of  Fal- 
conidte.    The  species  have 
not  that   strong  tooth  in 
their  bills  which  the  fal- 
cons     possess,     and     are 
feebler  for  their  size,  less 
courageous  and  less  preda- 
tory    than     the      falcons 
proper.   Two  species  occur 
in  England,  the   A.   chry- 
sae'tos,   or   Golden    Eagle, 
and     the    A.    ncevia,     or 
Spotted  Eagle.  [EAGLE.] 

2.  Astron. :    One   of    tne 
twenty   ancient    Northern 
constellations.     Within  it 
is  included  also  the  constel- 
lation Antinous,  the   only 

one  of  forty-eight  recognized  by  the  ancients  which 
modern  astronomers  have  merged  in  another  one. 
[ANTINOUS. [ 


Aquila. 


aq-ull-a  r-I-a  (aq-ull  as  ak-wll),  s.  [From 
Lat.  aquila=at\  eagle.]  [AGALLOCH.l  A  genus  of 
plants,  the  typical  one  of  the  order  Aquilariace» 
(q.v.).  Aloes-wood,  Agila-wood,  or  Eagle-wood,  is 
the  inside  of  the  trunk  of  the  Aquilaria  ovata,  and 
A.  Agallocha.  [ALOES-WOOD,  AGILA-WOOD.] 

aq-ull-ar-l-a  -96-86  (aq-ull  =  ak-wll),  s.  pi. 
[AQUILARIA.]  An  order  of  plants  classed  by  Dr. 
Lindley  underhis  Rhamnales, or Rhamnal  Alliance. 
They  have  the  calyx  turbinate  or  tubular,  with  its 
orifice  furnished  with  ten  or  five  bearded  scales, 
which  are  really  stamens.  Corolla,*);  stamina,  ten 
or  five,  in  the  latter  case  opposite  the  segments  of 
the  calyx;  style,  0,  or  conical  and  thread-shaped; 
stigma,  large,  simple ;  ovary,  superior,  one-celled ; 
seeds,  one  on  each  placenta,  or  one  abortive. 
Trees  with  alternate  entire  shining  leaves  without 
stipules.  Habitat,  the  East  Indies.  In  1847,  Dr. 
Lindley  estimated  the  known  species  at  ten. 

aq  -ull-ate  faq  -ull=ak  -wll),  v.  t.  [From  Lat. 
aquila  —  an  eagle.] 

Her. :  To  adorn  with  eagles'  heads.  (Used  chiefly, 
if  not  exclusively,  in  the  pa.  par.) 

aq-ull-a-ted  (aq-ull  =  ak-wll),  pa.  par. 
[AQUILATE.] 

aq-ul  le  -gl  a  (aq-ul=ak-wl),  s.  [A.  S.  and 
Ital.  aquilegia'  from  Lat.  aquila=fin  eagle,  the 
species  resembling  eagles'  claws.]  Columbine.  A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Ranuncula- 
cea*.  or  Crowfoots. 

aq-ul-li  nse  (aq-ul=ak-wl),  s.pl.  [From  Lat. 
aquila=an  eagle.]  A  sub-family  of  Falconida?.  It 
contains  the  eagles. 

aq  -ul-line  (ak-ul=ak-wl),a.  [InFr.  nquilin; 
Sp.  aquilino  and  afjuileno;  Port.  &  Ital.  aquilino; 
Lat.  aquilinus,  from  aquila=an  eagle.] 

1.  Gen. :  Pertaining  to  an  eagle. 

2.  Spec. :  Eagle-like  in  bill  or  in  nose ;  hooked. 

"  His  nose  was  aquiline,  his  eyes  were  blue. 
Ruddy  his  lips,  and  fresh  and  fair  his  hue." 

Drytli'it:  Palamon  ft  Arcite,  iii.  74. 

"We  may  trace  the  commencement  of  an  aquiline  curv- 
ature in  the  nose  of  the  Hoolock  Gibbon.'' — Darwin:  De- 
scent of  Man,  pt.  i.,  ch.  vi. 
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Aquilon 

Aq'-ul-l5n  (A«l'-Ul  =  ak'-Wl),  «.  Fr.  A  Sp.  aqui- 
lon ;  Port,  aquilao;  Ital.  aquiloiw,  aqutlonare; 
Lat.  aquila,]  Tho  north  wind. 

"Blow,  villain,  till  thy  sphered  bins  cheek 
Outswell  the  colic  of  puff'd  Aquilon." 

Xlutkesp.:  Truil.  and  Cress.,  iv.  5. 

a  -qult-el-8e,  s.pl.    [Lat.  agua=water,  and  tela 

Zool. ;  A  subdivision  of  Aranoidee,  containing  the 
ge:»us  Argyroneta  (q.  v.). 

a-qult  te,  r.  t.    [AyrvxTE.] 

fa-quo  §e,  a.  [In  Sp.  &  Port,  aquoso;  Ital. 
m/f<o.s'o,  <x-<{uoso;  from  Lat.  a<2wotf»s=aoounding  in 
water.]  \Vatcry,  aqueous.  (Bailey.) 

ta-quos  '-I-tjf,  s.  [InFr.aquositt;  Sp.  aqitosidad; 
Port,  aquosidade,  aquosita,  acquosita;  Low  Lat. 
aquositas.]  [AQUOSE.]  \Vateriness,  aqueousness. 

a -quu-la,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  small  stream;  dimin.  of 

A.  acoustica  (Anat.) :  A  fluid  which  fill^  tho 
cavity  of  the  vestibule  connected  with  the  internal 
ear. 

*a-quy  ke,  r.  t.  [A.  S.  actoician—to  make  alive: 
ewiCj  cirue=quick,  alive.]  To  kiudlo. 

"  Is  ofte  aquyked  thet  uer  of  lecherie.  Huerof  the  writ- 
Inge  spekth  thet  word  of  fole  wyfoian  is  berninde  ase 
euT."—Ayenbite  (ed.  Morris),  p.  203. 

,  *a-qult  te,  *a-qwj?t'-^n,  r.  t,    [AC- 


**-qu^t te, 

UIT.] 

1.  To  acquit, 


QUIT^. 

"  ,  set  free,  release,  pay. 

"  Him  behoueth  paye  ne  neure  aquitte  he  ne  may,  and 
thereuore  ha  ssel  by  ydammed." — Ayenbite  (ed.  Morris  >, 
p.  137. 

"And  the  heghe  men  thet  uol  yeth  the  tornemena  and 
thet  hy  betaketh  hyre  londes  and  hare  eritage  ine  wed 
and  dead  wed  thet  naght  him  ne  aquytteth."—  Ibid,,  p.  36. 
2.  To  bereave. 

"And  the  Admiral  hitmighte  iwite 

That  he  nere  of  his  life  mjuite." 
Floriz  and  Blauncheflur  (ed.  Lumby),  207,  208. 
*arqwy;nt,  pa.  par,    [ACQUAINT.]    (Lancelot  of 
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.  stellar  is)  =ot  orbelong- 


fn,  v.  t.     [AcgriET.]    (Prompt.  Parr.) 
-ar.    [An  Eng.  suffix  from  Lat.  -aris=^of  or  be- 
-  aging  to;  as  stellar.   " 
r  to  a  star.] 

A.  R.    An  abbreviation  for  Anno  Regni=iu  the 
ear  of  the  reign  ;  as  A.  R.  V.  R.  3U=anno  regni  Vic- 
cwioe  repince  tricesimo=m  the    thirtieth  year  of 
Queen  Victoria's  reign. 

*ar,  conj.     [A.  S.  ar=ere,  before.]     [ERE.]    Ere, 
before ;  ere  ever,  before  ever. 

"But  jil  to  deere  they  bought  it  ar  they  ryse." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,840. 

[Lat.=an  altar.]    "Tho  Altar: "  one  of 
the  fifteen  ancient  Southern  constellations. 

a'-ra,  s.    [South  American  Indian  name,  designed 
to  imitate  the  voice  of  the  bird.] 
Zool. :  A  genus  of  birds,  the  typical  one  of  the  sub- 
amily  Arainte,  which  is  raukea  under  the  family 
*sittacidae,  or  Parrots.    It  is  called  also  Macro- 
ercus,  from  Or.  mafcros=long,    .    .    .    large,  and 
Mrfe0e=tail.    It  contains  the  Macaws.    [MAC  AW.] 
Ar'-ab,  s.  &  a.      [In  Ger.  Araber  (s.),  Arabisch 
(adj.)  ;  Fr.  &  Port.  Arabe  (s.  &  adj.)  ;   Ital.  Arabo 
(adj.);    Lai.  Arabs  (s.) ;     tir.    Araps    (s.),   genit. 
Arabos.'] 


Group  of  Arabs. 

A.  As  substantive:    A  native  of  Arabia. 

"In  his  march  over  the  snndy  desert  between  Enjeea 
and  Palmyra,  Aurelian  was  perpetually  harassed  by  the 

Arabs." — Gibbon.  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xi. 

B.  As  adjective :   Pertaining  to  Arabia  or  its  in- 
habitants. 

"  Onr  Arab  tents  are  rude  for  thee." 

Moore.  Lttlla  Kookh;  Light  of  the  Haram. 
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Arab-like,  a.  Like  an  Arab  in  roaming  tend- 
ency, or  some  other  particular. 

"  Here.  Arab-like,  is  pitched  my  tent, 
And  straight  again  is  furled." 

Lotiujelloic:  The  Two  Locks  of  Hair. 

ar'-a-ba,  «.  [  Hindustani,  &c.]  A  wheeled  car- 
riage, a  gun-carriage,  a  kind  of  cart  used  in  Eastern 
journeys  or  campaigns. 

ar-a-ba-ta,  •*•  [Native  name.]  An  American 
monkey  (JJi/cetesstrainineus). 

ir-a-besq  ue  (que=k),  *ir-a-besk',  s.  &  adj. 
[As  substantive :  In  Dut.  Arabesken  (pi.) :  Ger.  Ara- 
beske  (sing.) :  Fr.  Arabesque  (sing.)  ;  Port.  Ara- 
bescos  (pi.) ;  Ital.  Arabesco,  Rabesco  (sing.) ;  terms 
all  implying  that  tho  style  of  ornamentation  so 
designated  originated  with  tho  Arabs,  whereas  it 
seems  to  have  sprung  up  first  among  the  Romans.] 

A.  -4s  substantive : 

Arch. :  A  style  of  ornamentation  in  which  are 
represented  men,  animals 
(the  latter  consisting  of 
mythic  as  well  as  actual 
forms) ;  plants,  with  leaves, 
flowers,  and  fruit:  mathe- 
matical figures,  &c. ;  the 
whole  put  together  in  a  whim- 
sical way,  so  that,  for  in- 
stance, the  animals  not 
merely  rest  upon  tho  plants, 
but  grow  out  of  them  like 
blossoms.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  Arabesque: — 1st  (and 
oldest),  that  of  the  Romans, 
without  the  animals.  They 
occur  in  the  mural  paintings 
at  Pompeii,  Herculanenm, 
and  other  places.  2d.  That 
of  the  Arabs,  also  without  tho 
animals.  This  is  well  seen  in 
the  Alhambra.  3d.  The  Chris- 
tian Arabesque,  with  the  fig- 
ures introduced.  It  appears 
in  Illuminated  mediaeval  man- 
uscripts and  elsewhere.  Arabesque  Panel. 

B.  -4s  adjective  (in  Fr.  Arabesque.) 

fl.  Gen.:  Pertaining  to  Arabia  or  its  inhabitants. 

"Though  a  follower  of  the  Arabian  school,  the  assi- 
duity with  which  he  f  Achillini]  cultivated  anatomy  has 
rescued  his  name  from  the  inglorious  obscurity  in  which 
the  Arabesque  doctors  have  in  general  slumbered." — • 
Rncy.  Brit.,  7th  ed.,  ii.  756. 

2.  Spec. :  Consisting  of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  kind 
of  ornaments  called  Arabesques.  [See  A.,  as  sub- 
stantive.'] 

"  A  kind  of  ornament,  which  may  be  called  Arabesque, 
was  much  used  in  the  domestic  architecture  of  _this 
country  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries." 
— Gloss,  oj  Arch. 

Ar-a'-bl-an,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  Arabi(a) ;  -an.} 

A.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  Arabia. 

"...  the  rigor  of  the  A  rabian  laws,  .  .  ." — Gold- 
smith: The  Bee,  No.  iv. 

B.  As  substantive :  An  Arab,  a  native  of  Arabia. 

"  .  .  .  neither  shall  the  Arabian  pitch  tent  there." 
— Isa.  xiii.  20. 

Arabian  Architecture.  [See  MOHAMMEDAN  ARCHI- 
TECTURE.] 

Ar  -ab-Ic,  *lr  -ab-ICk,  a.  &  ».  [In  Eng.  Arab, 
•ic;  Ger.  Arabisch;  Fr.  Arabique;  Port.  Arabico; 
Lat.  Arabicus."] 

A.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  Arabia,  or  to  tho 
language  prevailing  there. 

"What  way  was  there  taken  for  spreading  his  fPo- 
cock'sl  .4  rn&iYJt  translation  of  Grotius  de  Veritate  Relig- 
ionis  Christianas  ?"—  Worthington  to  Hartlib,  Epist.  7. 

"Gum  arable,  or  gum  acacia,  is  an  exudation  from 
various  species  of  acacia." — Treus.  of  Bot.  (ed.  1866),  ii.  5. 

B.  An  substantive :  The  language  of  Arabia  or  of 
tho  Arabs.    It  is  properly  tho  dialect  of  tho  Kore- 
ishite  tribe  in  Arabia,  rendered  classic  by  its  being 
the  language  in  which  tho  Koran  was  composed* 
It  is  now  vernacular  in  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  North- 
ern Africa,  and  the  learned  and  sacred  tongno  of 
all  Mohammedan  countries.    The  numbers  who  at 
present  speak  it  have  been  estimated  at  IIKI  millions, 
which  is  probably  an  exaggeration.    Philologically 
viewed,  Arabic  is  the  most  southerly  of  the  Syro- 
Arabian  family  of  languages,  besides  being  itself 
tho  type  of  one  of  the  three  classes  into  which  that 
leading  family  of  tongues  is  divided.    Associated 
with  it  in  this  relation  are  the  living  Amharic  and 
tho  dead  Ethiopic  and  Himyaritic  tongues.    About 
two-thirds  of  the  Hebrew  roots  occur  with  slight 
modification  in  Arabic,  which  renders  tho  language 
useful  to  tho  Biblical  student,  as  its  wide  diffusion 
does  to  tho  missionary;  while  numerous  chemical, 
alchemical,  astronomical,  and  astrological  words 
which  arose  during  the  brilliant,  but  brief,  period 
when  tho  Saracens  aimed  at  intellectual  as  well  as 
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political  ascendency,  will  always  render  it  an  object 
of  interest  to  scientific  men.  The  Arabic  literature 
is  posterior  in  date  to  the  time  of  Mohammed. 

"That  Schultens  had  from  the  Arabick  happily  and 
satisfactorily  illustrated  some  very  obscure  and  difficult 
words  of  the  Hebrew  text,  .  .  ." — Parkhitrst  :  Heb.  Lex., 
Pref. 

"Arabic  numerals:  The  first  nine  digits— 1,  2, 3, 
&c.— and  the  cipher  used  in  writing  the  number  10. 
Though  often  called  Arabic,  they  are  really  of 
Brahmanic  origin.  [NUMERALS.] 

*Ar-ab  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  Arab;  -ical.]  Pertain- 
ing to  Arabia  or  the  Arabs.  The  same  as  the  adj. 
ARABIC. 

"Written  in  Arabical  characters."—  Shelton  :  Don 
Quixote,  ii.  2,  1. 

•Ar-ab'-lc-al  1?,  adv.  [Eng.  Arabical;  -ly.} 
After  the  manner  of  the  Arabs. 

"  Mahomet,  whose  name  Arabically  signifies  deceit." — 
Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  321. 

Ar-ab'-I-cl,  «.  pi.  [From  Arabia,  in  which  tho 
sect  arose. 

Church  Hist. :  A  sect  which  sprung  up  about  A.D. 
2(}7.  Their  distinguishing  tenet  was,  that  the  soul 
died  with  the  body,  but  revived  with  it  at  the  re.-- 
urrection.  Origen  is  said  to  have  re-converted 
them  to  the  orthodox  belief,  and  thus  extinguished 
their  separate  organization. 

Ar-ab  -I-$ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  Arabic;  -ize.]  To  ren- 
der akin  to  Arabic. 

".  .  .  being  superseded  by  Hindi  in  its  Arabiofzett 
form  of  Urdu." — Beatnes  :  Compar.  Gram,  of  Aryan  Lang, 
of  India,  vol.  i.,  Introd.,  p.  96. 

ar-a-bld  -e-SB,  s.  pi.  [AHABIS.]  A  tribe  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Brassicaceae,  or  Crncifers. 

ar'-a-bln,  s.  [From  Arabic,  in  the  term  guni 
arable.]  The  pure  soluble  principle  in  gum  arabic 
and  similar  substances.  It  is  precipitated  by  alco- 
hol and  by  basic  lead  acetate,  but  not  by  the 
neutral  acetate.  It  is  composed  of  CiaHjjOn.  It 
is  isomeric  with  cane  sugar.  (Fownes:  Manuel 
of  Chem.,  p.  689.) 

ar  -a-bls,  «.  [In  Fr.  arabette;  Sp.  arabide.~\  The 
Wall-cress.  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  tho 
order  Brassicacese,  or  Crucifers.  Five  species  are 
natives  of  England ;  the  most  common  being  the  A. 
hirsuta,  or  Hairy  Rock-cress.  It  has  small  white 
flowers. 

Ar'-ab-lE[m,  s.  [In  Eng.  Arab,  -ism;  Ger.  Arab- 
ism.]  An  idiom  or  other  peculiarity  of  languages 
borrowed  from  the  Arabic. 

Ar'-a-blst,  8.  [Eng.  Arab;  suffix  -t'sr.]  One  con- 
versant with  the  Arabic  language  and  literature. 

ar'-a-ble,  *5r'-a-ble,  a.  [In  Fr.  arable;  Ital. 
arabile;  Lat.  an<6i/w=that  maybe  plowed :  aro= 
Or.  aroo=to  plow.  In  Wei.  arad  is=a  plow,  and 
ar=  arable  land ;  Gael.  «r=a  plow;  Irish  mmj  =  to 
plow.]  Capable  of  being  plowed.  Applied  to  land 
which  may  profitably  bo  plowed,  with  the  view  of 
being  sown  with  cereal  or  other  crops.  It  is  con- 
tradistinguished from  land  not  worth  plowing,  but 
which  it  is  thought  better  to  leave  in  grass  pastur- 
age, if  not  even  in  wood  and  moor. 

"The  arable  land  and  pasture  land  were  not  supposed 
by  the  best  political  arithmeticians  of  that  age  to  amount 
to  much  more  than  half  the  area  of  the  kingdom." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

ir-a-bo,  mco»ipos.=connectcd  with  the  Arabs. 

Arabo  tedesco,  s.  [Ital.  Arabo,  and  Tedescho= 
German.] 

Arch. :  A  stylo  of  architecture  blending  together 
the  Roman,  Moorish,  and  German-Gothic. 

ar-a-ca  -rl,  s.  [Imitated  from  the  note  of  the 
bird.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  in  Brazil  to  several  Scan- 
sorial  birds  ranked  as  aberrant  members  of  the 
Rhamphastidie.  or  Toucan  family.  They  are  placed 
under  Ptc-ro.u:lossus  and  its  allied  genera.  They 
have  smaller  liills  than  the  Toucans  proper,  and  are 
of  brighter  colors,  being  generally  green,  with  red 
or  yellow  on  their  breasts. 

*ar-a  96,  *ar-as',  f.  t.    [Fr.  arracher=to  pluck, 
to  pick,  to  pull  away.]    To  pluck  out,  to  tear  away. 
"That  winwgret  sleight  and  gret  difficult^, 
The  children  from  her  arm  they  gonne  arace." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,978-0. 

"  The  tronsione  of  o  brokine  sper  that  was, 
Quhich  no  man  out  dedenyt  to  <frcis." 

lAinerlut  <.f  the  Lake  (ed.  Skeat)  Prolog.,  239-40. 

ar-a'-c8-8B,  s. pi.  [Latinized  from  arum  (q.v.).] 
Arads.  An  order  of  endogenous  plants  having  for 
their  inflorescence  a  spadix  placed  within  a  spathe. 
They  have  neither  calyx  nor  corolla.  The  leaves 
are  frequently  cordate.  The  fruitissncculont.  with 
many  seeds.  They  are  acrid  in  character,  and  often 
poisonous.  Tho  Calfitlium  ,sVf/N/»mw,  or  Dumb 
Cane  of  tho  West  Indies  and  South  America,  when 
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chewed,  cause?  the  tongue  so  to  swell  as  to  cause 
temporary  dumbness.  In  1847,  Dr.  Lindley  esti- 
mated the  known  genera  at  twenty-six,  and  the 
species  at  170.  There  is  one  species  known  as  the 
Arum  maculatum.  Cuckoopint,  Wake-Robin,  or 
Lords  and  Ladies.  [See  ARUM.] 

ar-a'-9e-ous,  a.  ARACEJE.]  Pertaining  to  the 
Araceae  (q.  v.). 

ar-a-chld  -Ic,  a.  [Fr.  arachide;  Eng.  suffix  -i'c.] 
Pertaining  to  the  Earth-nut  (Arachis  hypogasa). 
[ARACHIS.] 

arachidic  acid. 

Chem.:  CooH^oOo^CigHsg'COOH.  A  monatomic 
fatty  acid,  obtained  by  the  saponification  of  the  oil 
of  the  Earth-nut  (Arachis  hypogcea).  It  crystallizes 
in  minute  scales,  which  melt  at  75C.  It  is  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

ar'-a-Chls,  s.  [In  Fr.  arachide;  Lat.  aracos,  a 
name  applied  by  Pliny  to  a  plant  which  had  neither 
stem  nor  leaves ;  Gr.  arakos,  arakis,  and  later  ara- 
chos,  the  name  of  a  leguminous  plant.]  A  genus 
of  leguminous  plants  belonging  to  the  sub-order 
Csezsalpinieee.  The  A.  hypogcea,  the  underground 
Arachis  [Gr.  hupogeios  =  subterranean],  is  thus 
called  because  the  legumes  are  produced  and  ma- 
tured beneath  the  soil.  The  plant  is  believed  to 
have  come  originally  from  Africa,  but  it  is  now  cul- 
tivated in  the  warmer  parts  both  of  Asia  and  Amer- 
ica. The  legumes  are  eatable.  The  seeds  have  a 
sweet  taste,  and  furnish  a  valuable  oil  used  for 
lamps  and  as  a  substitute  for  olive-oil.  In  South 
Carolina  they  are  employed  for  chocolate. 

a-rach'-nl-da,  ta-rach'-nl-dae,  ta-rach'-nl- 
des.,  s.  pi.  [In  Fr.  araignfe;  Sp.  arana;  Port. 
aranha ;  Ital.  aragna,  aragno;  Lat.  araneus,  ara- 
nea.  From  Gr.  arachnes  and  arachne  =  a  spider, 
and  eirfos=form.l 

Zool. :  The  class  of  animals  which  contains 
Spiders,  Scorpions,  and  Mites.  It  belongs  to  the  Ar- 
ticulata  or  Annulosa,  and  the  sub-class  Arthropoda, 
and  is  appropriately  placed  between  the  Crustacea 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Insecta  on  the  other.  The 
highest  Crustacea  have  ten  feet,  the  Arachnida 
eight,  and  the  Insecta  six.  The  Arachnida  are  wing- 
less, have  no  antennae,  breathe  by  means  of  tracheal 
tubes  or  pulmonary  sacs  performing  the  function  of 
lungs.  As  a  rule,  they  have  several  simple  eyes. 
They  have  no  proper  metamorphosis.  They  live  in 
a  predatory  manner.  Cuvier  divided  the  class  into 
two  orders :  Pulmonariee  and  Trachearise ;  that  is, 
those  breathing  by  lungs  and  those  breathing  by 
tracheae.  The  former  include  the  Spiders  proper 
and  the  Scorpions;  the  latter,  the  Acari  (Mites) 
and  their  nearer  and  more  remote  allies.  Huxley 
separates  the  Arachnida  into  six  orders :  (1)  Arth- 
rogastra,  including  Scorpio,  Chelifer,  Phrynus, 
Phalauginm,  Galeodes,  &c. ;  (2)  Araneina,  or 
Spiders;  (3)  Acarina,  or  Mites  and  Ticks;  (4)  Fresh- 
water Arctisca  or  Tardigrada,  called  Water-bears; 
(5)  Pycnogonida  (Marine  animals) ;  and  (6)  Pentas- 
tomida  (Parasites). 

"Most  of  the  Arachiiides  live  on  insects." — Griffith's 
Cuvier,  vol.  xiii.  (1833),  p.  384. 

" .  .  .  it  supports  the  first  of  the  four  pairs  of  legs 
usually  ascribed  to  the  Arachnidtx." — Otcen:  Invertebrate 
Animals  (1843),  Lect.  xix. 

"The  next  four  classes— Insecta,  Myriapoda,  Arachniflo. 
Crustacea — without  doubt  also  present  so  many  charac-, 
ters  in  common  as  to  form  a  very  natural  assemblage.' 
—Huxley:  Classtf.  of  Animals  (1869),  p.  76. 

a-rach'-nld,  s.  [ARACHNIDA.]  A  member  of  the 
class  Arachnida ;  an  Arachnidan. 

"...  a  Crustacean,  an  Arachnid,  a  Myriapod,  or  an 
insect  .  .  ." — Huxley:  ClassiJ.  of  Animals,  p.  77. 

a-rach  -nl-dan,  «.&».    [Eng.  Arachnida;  -an.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  the  Arachnida. 

B.  As  substantive :  An  animal  of  the  class  Arach- 
nida. 

"The  smaller  Arachnidanft  breathe,  like  insects,  by 
trachea?  exclusively." — Owen:  Invertebrate  Animals,  Lect. 
xix. 

a-rach-nr-tls,  ta-rach-nfil-di -tls,  s.  [Eng. 
arachnoid,  and  suffix  -itis=Gr.  -itis,  implying  in- 
flammation.] [ARACHNOID.] 

Med.:  Names  given  by  Martinet  to  A  formidable 
malady,  the  inflammation  of  the  aracnmnd.  Some- 
times the  other  membranes  investing  the  brain  are 
also  affected,  in  which  case  the  disease  is  termed 
Meningitis  (q.  v.).  Itis  also  apt  to  spread  to  the 
substance  of  the  brain.  Arachnitis  and  Meningitis 
are  akin  to  apoplexy  and  cerebritis,  from  which, 
however,  they  may  be  distinguished  by  the  absence 
of  premonitory  symptoms,  by  the  occurrence  of 
spasmodic  and  convulsive  symptoms  on  both  sides  of 
the  body,  and  by  the  presence  of  febrile  excitement 
without  decided  paralysis,  followed  by  collapse. 

a-rach  -nold,  a.  &  s.  [In  Fr.  nrachnoide.  From 
Gr.  arachncs  and  arachne—  a  spider,  and  eidos— 
form.J 


A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Anat. :  Of  the  form  or  aspect  of  a  spider's  web. 
Specially— 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  membrane  of  the  brain  called 
the  Arachnoid.    (Toad  cfr  Bowman :  Physiol.  Anat., 
vol.  ii.,  p.  253.) 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  tunic  of  the  crystalline  humor 
of  the  eye. 

3.  Pertaining  to  one  of  the  coverings  of  the  spinal 
marrow. 

II.  Botany  and  Biology  generally:  Long  and 
loosely  entangled,  so  as  to  resemble  a  cobweb. 
(Used  specially  of  hairs  in  plants.  Example,  Calce- 
olaria arachnoidea.) 

B.  As  substantive  (Anatomy): 

1.  The  serous  membrane  of  the  cranio-spinal  cav- 
ity.   It  adheres  to  the  dura  mater  by  its  parietal 
layer,  and  with  the  intervention  of  the  pia  mater 
to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  by  its  visceral  layer. 
(Todd  it  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  253.) 

2.  The  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens,  which  is  a 
continuation  of  the  hyaloid  membrane.    [ARACH- 
NOIDES.] 

arachnoid  cavity.  The  space  between  the  two 
layers  of  the  arachnoid  membrane. 

arachnoid  membrane.    [ARACHNOID  (B.I).] 

*a-rach-n6T-des.,  *a-rach-noi  -da,  s.  pi. 
[ARACHNOID.] 

U  The  form  arachnoida  is  in  Glossog.  Nma,  2d  ed. 
(1719),  with  the  meaning,  "The  crystalline  Tunic 
of  the  eye."  In  Johnson's  Dictionary,  ed.  1773,  there 
is  arachnoides  with  the  two  significations  given  un- 
der Arachnoid  (B.  1,  2).  The  same  form  is  in  Parr's 
Med.  Diet.  (1809),  and  even  in  Todd  (1827). 

"As  to  the  tunics  of  the  eye,  many  things  might  be 
taken  notice  of:  the  prodigious  fineness  of  the  arach- 
nuides,  the  acute  sense  of  the  retina." — Derham. 

ta-rach-nol-dl  -Us,  s.    [ARACHNITIS.] 

a-rach-nol  -6-gIst,  s.  [Eng.  arachnolog(y) ;  -ist.] 
One  who  makes  the  Arachnidan  or  Spider  class  of 
animals  a  special  subject  of  study. 

a-rach-nol  -o-gjf,  s.  [Gr.  arachncs  or  arachni= 
a  spider;  logos=  .  .  .  discourse.]  The  depart- 
ment of  Natural  Science  which  treats  of  the  Arach- 
uidan  or  Spider  class  of  animals. 

tar  -ack,  s.    [ARRACK.] 

ta -ra-c&n,  s.  A  term  in  alchemy,  denoting  cop- 
per. 

ar  -ad,  s.    [From  Lat.  arum  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  A  plant  of  the  genus  Arum,  or  at  least  of 
the  natural  order  Araceae. 

Plural.  Arads:  The  English  name  of  the  natural 
order  Araceee. 

ar-se-om  -et-er,  s.    [AREOMETER.] 

ar -se-o-style,  (1),  «.  &  a.  [In  Fr.  areostilo; 
Lat.  areostylos;  Gr.  araiostulos:  araios=thin,  nar- 
row, slight,  .  .  .  with  intervals ;  stulos— a  pillar 
with  columns  far  separated.]  ( Vitruvius.) 

A.  As  substantive: 

Arch.:  A  kind  of  intercolumniation,  in  which  the 
pillars  are  so  wide  apart  that  the  intermediate 
spaces  are  each  upward  of  three  diameters  of  the 
column.  This  constitutes  one  of  the  five  kinds  of 
intercolumniation  described  by  Vitruvius. 

B.  As  adjective:   Pertaining   to  the  intercolum- 
niation now  described. 

ar-se-o-syV-tyle,  ».  TGr.  araios=thin,  narrow, 
slight,  and  sustwlos=vrith  columns  standing  close.] 
( Vitruvius.) 


ar  -se-ox-ene,  s.  [In  Ger.  arceoxen;  from  Gr. 
m-<'/os  =  thin,  narrow,  slight.  .  .  .  porous,  spongy* 
and  .renos=foreign,  strange.]  A  mineral,  the  same 
as  Dechenite  (q.  v.). 

*ar  -age,  *ar  -8$he,  s.  Any  plant  of  the  genus 
Airiplex.  (Prompt.  Parr.  &  Patsg.) 

ar  -age,  s.    [AVERAGE.]    (Scotch.} 


Areeosystyle :  Western  Front  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral. 

Architecture:  The  arrangement  attendant  on 
coupled  columns,  as  in  the  western  front  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral. 

ar-ae-ot  -Ics,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  araivtikos  =  of  or  for 
rarefying ;  araiou  =  .  .  .  to  make  thin ;  araios= 
thin.] 

Med.:  Remedies  which  rarefy  the  humors,  and 
thus  make  it»noro  easy  for  them  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  pores  of  the  skin. 


prisms,  though  the  rectangular  octohedron  is  con- 
sidered its  regular  form.  It  occurs  also  globular, 
reniform,  coralloidal,  columnar,  stalactitic,  and 
incrusting.  The  hardness  is  3'5-4;  the  sp.  gr.,  2'927 
to  2'947 ;  the  luster  vitreous  or  nearly  resinous  on 
fractured  surfaces.  Its  color  is  white,  gray,  yellow, 
green,  or  violet;  it  is  transparent  or  translucent, 
and  brittle.  The  composition  is  carbonate  of  lime, 
95*94  to  99'31,  with  smaller  quantities  of  stroutia- 
carbonate,&c.  Dana  thus  divides  it:— Tar.  1.  Ordi- 
nary :  (a)  Crystallized  in  simple  or  compound 
crystals,  or  in  radiating  groups  of  acicular  crystals ; 
(b)  Columnar,  including  Satin-spar;  (c)  Massive. 
2.  Scaly  massive.  3.  Stalactitic  or  Stalagmitic.  4. 
Coralloidal.  5.  Tarnpvicite.  Mossottite  and  Os- 
erskite  also  rank  with  Aragonite.  It  occurs  in 
Spain,  Austria,  Italy,  England,  America,  and  else- 
where. 

aragonite  group.  Dana's  second  group  of  An- 
hydrous Carbonates,  comprising  Aragonite,  Man- 
ganocalcite,  Witherite,  Bromlite,  Strontianite,  and 
emssite. 

ar-a-gua'-to  (gua=gwa),  «.  [South  American 
name  of  Humboldt.]  A  species  of  monkey  (the 
Mycetes  ursinus),  found  in  South  America. 

*a-ra  id,  pa.  par.  of  ARAYE  (q.  v.). 

•araigne'e,  arraign  (a-ra  n-ya,  a-ra  n),  «.  [Fr. 
araign£e=  (1)  a  spider,  (2)  a  cobweb.] 

Fortification:  A  branch,  return,  or  gallery  of  a 
mine.  (Bailey,  James,  &c.) 

*a-ra  is.e,  *a-ray  §e,  'a-re1  i§e,  r.  t.  [A.  S.  aras- 
fa?i=to  raise.  Cognate  with  Gothic  un-eisan=to 
stand  up.]  To  raise. 

"A  medicine    .    .    .    whose  simple  touch 
Is  powerful  to  araise  King  Pepin." 

Shakesp:  All's  Well  That  Ends  Well,  ii.  1. 

a-ra'-ll-a,  s.  [In  Ger.  &  Fr.  aralie ;  Dut.  aralia. 
Derivation  unknown.]  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typi- 
cal one  of  the  order  Araliacese.  A.  umbellifera 
exudes  an  aromatic  gum.  A.  nudicaulis  is  used  as 
a  substitute  for  sarsaparilla,  The  berries  of  A. 
spinosa,  the  Angelica-tree,  Prickly  Ash,  or  Tooth- 
ache-tree, of  America,  infused  in  wine  or  spirits, 
are  used  in  cases  of  colic,  while  a  tincture  of  them 
is  prescribed  in  toothache.  A.  racemosa,  the  spike- 
nard of  America,  is  also  regarded  as  a  medicinal 
plant.  [ANGELICA-TREE.] 

a-ral-I-a'-ge-te,  s.  pi.  [ARALIA.]  Ivyworts. 
(Lindley.)  An  order  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
Umbellal  Alliance,  and  akin  to  the  Apiaceae  or  Um- 
bellifers,  from  which,  however,  they  differ  in  their 
many-celled  fruit  and  their  more  shrubby  appear- 
ance. They  inhabit  China,  India,  and  America.  In 
1847,  Dr.  Lindley  estimated  the  known  species  at 
160. 

Ir-a-mse'-an,  a.  &  s.  [Heb.  dram,  or  Aram,  the 
youngest  son  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  22) ;  aram  in  Heb. 
means  high,  from  ardm=to  be  high,  apparently  im- 

E lying  that  the  region  which  Aram  inhabited  was  a 
igh  one.    The  term  was  applied  to  Syria  and  Mes- 
opotamia.] 

1.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  the  Aramaean  ter- 
ritory, and  especially  to  its  language— the  Aramaean 
or  Aramaic.    [ARAMAIC.] 

2.  As  substantive :     The  language  now  described. 
[See  No.  1.] 

ir-a-mae  -an-l§m,  Ar-a-me  -an-Isjm,  s.  [Eng. 
Aramaean ;  -ism.]  An  idiom  or  other  peculiarity  of 
language  borrowed  from  the  Aramaean  tongue. 

Ar-a-ma  -Ic,  a.  &  s.  [From  Heb.  aramlth,  2 
Kings  xviii.  26  and  Dan.  ii.  4  of  the  Heb.  Bible 
(rendered  in  the  Eng.  version  "Syrian"  or  "Syri- 
ack.").]  [AKAM/EAN.] 

1.  As  adjective :     Pertaining  to  the  Aramaic  or 
Aramaean  tongue.   The  Semitic  family  of  languages 
may  be  divided**lnto  three  classes  or  branches;    (1) 
The  Arabic,  or  Southern  Semitic;  (2)  the  Hebraic, 
or  Middle  Semitic  ;  and  (3)  the  Aramaic,  or  North- 
ern Semitic.    Under  the  third  of  these  classes  Prof. 
Max  Muller  ranks  of    living  languages  the  Neo- 
Syriac ;  and  of  dead  ones,  (1)  the  Chaldee  of  the 
Masora,  Talmud,  Targums,  and  the  Bible;  (2)  the 
Syriac  or  Peshito  of  the  second  century,  A.  D. ;  and 
(3)    the   cuneiform    inscriptions   of    Babylon    and 
Nineveh.    (Maf  Miiller:  ficience  of  Lang.) 

2.  As  substantive:    The  language  or  sub-family  of 
languages  above  described.    [See  No.  1.,  adj.] 

Ar  -am-I§m,  s.  [Heb.  dram.]  [ARAM.EAX.]  The 
same  as  ARAM.EANISM  (q.  v.). 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,     s'ire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     sftn;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


aranea 

a-ra  n~e-a,  s.    [Lat.  aranea;  Gr.  arachnes  and 

\ii<=a    spider.]      The   typical    genus   of  the 

family  Araneida?,  the  order  Araneina.  and  the  class 

Araclmida.     It  contains  the  domestic  spider  (A. 

dome^tica)  and  other  specie. 

fa-ran-e-1  -da,  s.  pi.    [ARAXEIXA.] 

a-ran-e-i  -dse  (Mod.  Lat.),  a.-ra  n-e-I-dan§ 
ii."/i0.)i  «.  pi.  [A.RAXEA.]  The  typical  family  of 
the  class  Arachnids.  They  have  the  eyes  in  two 
rows,  one  behind  the  other,  the  terminal  claw  of  the 
mandibles  directed  inward,  and  the  palpi,  though 
long,  never  converted  into  foot-like  organs.  All 
-I'iu  for  themselves  a  dwelling-place,  and  most 
weav  w»'bs.  It  contains  the  genera  Aranea,  Epeira. 
\riryroneta,  &c.  Their  mode  of  life  is  so  various 
that  Walcnaer  divides  them  thus: 

I.  Terrestres. 

I.  Venantes:  (a)  Latebricolw.  (6)  Tubicolee,  (e) 
Cellulicohe,  (d)  Cursores,  (e)  Saltatores. 

1?.  Vagantes :  Laterigrada?. 
a.  Errantes:  (a)  Niditelee.  (h)  Filitels?. 
4.  Sedentes:    (a)    Tapitelee,    (6)    Orbitela?,     (c) 
Retitehe. 

II.  Aquatics?;  Natantes;  Aquitela?. 
fa  ra  n-e-I-de§,  s.pl.    [ARAXEIXA.] 
a-ra'n-e-I-form,  «.    fLat.  anm?a=spider,  and 

/orma=form,  shape.]    Shaped  like  a  spider. 

a-ran-e-i  -n?,,  ta-ran-e-1  -da,  fa-ra  n-e-I-de?, 
i.  j'l.  [ARANEA.] 

Zool. :  An  order  of  Araclmida.  Huxley,  adopting 
the  term  Araneina,  makes  it  the  second  of  the  six 
orders  into  which  he  divides  that  class  of  animals. 
The  Araneina  have  the  abdomen  unsegmented ;  it 
i-,  moreover,  connected  with  the  thorax  by  a  nar- 
row peduncle.  They  breathe  by  means  of  two  or 
more  pulmonary  sacs  and  two  stigmata  connected 
with  trachese.  They  have  from  four  to  six  spinner- 
ets for  the  exit  of  the  silken  threads  whence  their 
webs  are  spun.  They  are  sometimes  called  Dimer- 
o-omata.  Carpenter,  Dallas.  &c.,  divide  them  into 
three  families — Araneidae,  Lycosidae,  and  Mygalida? 
<q.  V.). 

*'  The  first  family  of  the  Pulmonary  Arachnides,  that 
of  -4  raneiilex,  is  composed  of  the  Spiders  (Arauea,  Linn}." 
—Griffith's  Curler,  liii.  387. 

"The  Araneida  do  not  undergo  any  essential  change  of 
form."— Ibid.,  p.  440. 

"The  Araneina  (or  Spiders)  have  the  abdomen  not  seg- 
mented."— Huxley:  Claxsif.  of  Animals,  p.  123. 

*a-ran-e-6  se,  a.    [Lat.  araneosus=fu\\  of  spi- 
webs;  araneum=a  spider's  web.]    The  same 
;is  ARACHNOID,  adj.  (q.  v.). 

a-ra  n-e-ous,    a.     [Lat.    araneum—a    spider's 

-n-eb.T 

*1.  Full  of  spiders'  webs.    (Glossog.  Nova.) 

'i.  Resembling  a  spider's  web. 

"The  curious  araneous  membrane  of  the  eye  const ring- 
«.th  and  dilateth  it,  and  so  varieth  its  focus." — Derham. 

*a-raig  ,  s.    [HARAXOUE.] 

a-ran  -goe§,  s.  pi.  [Local  name.]  Pierced  beads 
of  various  forms  made  of  rough  carnelian,  formerly 
imported  from  Bombay  to  be  re-exported  to  Africa. 
(3TCulloch's  Diet.  ofComm.) 

a-ra-ram-boy  -a,  «.  [Brazilian  name.]  A  Bra- 
zilian snake,  green  in  color.  It  is  called  also  the 
Dog-headed  Boa,  or  Bojobi.  It  is  the  "Xiphoeoma 
Cftninum. 

*ar-as',  v.  t.    [ARACE.] 

*a-ra -tion,  s.  [Lat.  nra<io=plowing;  aro=Gr. 
«roo=to  plow.]  The  operation  of  plowing. 

a-ra'-tor,  s.  [In  Ital.  aratore:  from  Lat.  arator 
=  a  plowman,  a  farmer.]  A  plowman,  one  who 
plows. 

*ar-a-t8r-jf,  «.  [From  Lat.  arator=a  plowman.] 
•Contributing  to  tillage.  (Johnson.) 

a-ra  -trum,  s.    [Latin=a  plow.] 

aratrum  terras.  [Literally=a  plow  of  the  land.] 

Xrntx  r.rur:  As  much  land  as  can  be  tilled  with 
<>ne plow.  (Jacob:  Law  Diet.,  ed.  Tomlins,  1797.) 

Sr-a-tUr-a  ter-rae.  [/,iV.  =  a  plowing  of  the 
land,  j  The  service  which  the  tenant  is  to  do  for  his 
lord  in  plowing  the  land.  (Jacob:  Law  Dict.,ed. 
Tomlins. ) 

ar-au-ca  r-I-a,  s.  [From  the  Chilian  name  ar- 
•ii-itunof.  This  again  is  called  after  the  Araucarian 
tribe  of  Indians,  or  their  country,  Araucaria, 
which  is  between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
abontST"  S.  lat.,  and  nominally  constitutes  part  of 
Chili,  but  is  really  independent.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order' 
Pinacca?  (Conifers)  and  to  the  family  or  section 
Abietina?.  The  inflorescence  is  terminal  j  the  male 
flowers  in  cylindrical  spikes ;  and  the  fruit  succeed- 
ing the  female  ones  large  and  globular ;  each  scale, 
if  not  abortive,  bearing  a  single  seed.  The  branches 
are  verticillate  and  spreading,  with  stiff  pointed 
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leaves.  Five  or  six  species  are  known ;  all  from  the 
Southern  hemisphere.  The  omi  so  common  in  Eng- 
lish gardens  is  .1.  imhri<-<tt<it  ;i  native  of  the  mount- 
ainous parts  of  Southern  Chili.  It  is  of  hardy  con- 
stitution, scarcely  requiring  protection,  except  in 
very;  severe  weather.  Another  species,  A.  excelsa, 
or  Norfolk  Island  Pine,  is  a  splendid  tree  of  giant 
size.  All  the  genus  are  ornamental  from  their  fine 
and  unfading  foliage.  _  Araucarian  pines  were 
abundant  in  Europe  during  the  Oolitic  period,  as- 
sociated with  mammals,  fishes,  Ac.,  whoso  nearest 
living  analogues  are  now  confined  to  Australia  and 
the  adjacent  regions. 

ar-au-ca  r-I-an,  a.    [ARAUCARIA.] 

Bot.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Araucaria. 

"  .  .  .  he  says  it  belongs  to  the  fir  tribe,  partaking  of 
the  character  of  the  Araucarian  family." — Darwin;  I'u//- 
age  round  the  World,  ch.  xv. 

*a-raught  (<jh  guttural),  pa.  par.  [AKECHE  (2).] 
*a-ra  y,  r.  &s.    [ARRAT..] 

*a-raye  (pret.  &  pa.  par.  a-raid),  v.  t.  To 
afflict  (?). 

"  The  blak  knycht  than  on  to  hyme-self  he  said: 
'  Remembir  the,  how  yhow  haith  ben  araid.'  " 

Launcelot  of  the  Lake  (ed.  Skeat),  iii.  3,269-70. 

a-ra  yne,  pa.  par.    [ARRAY,  v.]    (Scotch.) 

*ar'-bal-Sst,  *ar -bal-Ist,  *ar -bal-et,  *ar'- 
blast,  *ar  -cu-bal-Ist,  *ar-cu-bal  Is  -ta,  s.  [In. 
Fr.  arbal&te ;  O.  Fr,  arbaleste;  Port,  arbalista;  Lat. 
arcuballista,  from  arcus  =  a  bow,  and  ballesta, 
balista=a  military  engine  for  hurling  stones  and 
other  missiles.  Gr.  ballo—tct  throw.] 

1.  A  steel  crossbow  used  in  mediaeval  times.  It 
was  set  in  a  wooden 
shaft,  with  a  sling 
and  trigger  bent 
with  a  piece  of  iron, 
fitted  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  used  to 
throw  bullets,  large 
arrows,  darts,  and 
other  missiles. 
(James:  Mil.  Diet.) 

"It  is  reported  by  Arbalest  and  Arrow. 

William    Brito,     that 

the  arcubalista  or  arbalist  was  first  shewed  to  the  French 
by  our  King  Richard  the  First  .  .  ."— Camden. 

*2.  A  mathematical  instrument,  called  also  a 
Jacob's  staff,  formerly  used  to  measure  the  height 
of  stars  above  the  horizon.  (James:  Mil,  Diet.) 

*ar-bal-es-te-na,  s.  pi.  [From  Eng.,&c.,  arbal- 
est (q.  v.).]  Cruciform 
apertures  in  the  walls  of 
ancient  fortifications 
through  which  arrows 
were  discharged. 

*ar  -bal-es-ter,  *ar'- 
bal-Is-ter,  *ar-bla's- 
tlr,  *ar-cu-bal-Is-ter, 
s.  [Eng.  arbalest ;  arba- 
list; -er.  In  Lat.  arcu- 
ballistarius.]  One  whose 
weapon  is  the  crossbow; 
a  crossbow-man. 

"  When  Richard  was  at  the 
siege  of  this  castle  [Chaluz], 
an  arbalester  standing  on 
the  wall,  andaeeing  histime, 
charged  his  steel  bow  with 
a  square  arrow  or  quarrel, 
making  first  prayer  to  God 
that  he  would  direct  the 
shot,  and  deliver  the  inno- 
cency  of  the  besieged  from 


oppression."  —  Speed  :    Hist, 
of  Eng.,        — 


,  p.  481. 


Arbalestena. 
(Chateau  de  Pierrefonds.) 


ng  John  was  espied  by  a  very  good  arciibalistcr, 
id  that  he  would  soon  dispatch  the  cruel  tyrant."— 


"  Kin 
who  sa 

Camden: 

ar-bl-t§r,  *ar'~bl-trdure,  s.  [In  Fr.  arbitre; 
Sp.,  Port.,&  Ital.arbitro;  Lat.  arbiter—  (I)  one  who 
comes  to  n  place,  a  visitor,  an  intruder,  an  eye-wit- 
ness. (2)  an  umpire,  (3)  a  manager.  By  some  de- 
rived from  ar  (ad)=to,  and  the  root  bit  —  to  come  or 
go;  but  Wedgwood  connects  it  with  the  Finnish 
arpa  =  a  lot.  believing  the  original  meaning  was  a 
"lot's  man,  or  soothsayer.] 

I.  Of  persons: 

1.  Law  and  Ord.  Lang.:  An  arbitrator,  a  person 
chosen,  in  most  cases  by  mutual  agreement,  to  de- 
cide between  contnnding  parties  who  do  not  wish 
to  go  to  law.    Now  the  term  used  is  ARBITRATOR 
(q.v.). 

"  He  would  put  himself  into  the  king's  hands,  and 
make  him  arbiter  of  the  peace."—  Ktt<-»». 

2.  Ono  who  is  so  much  raised  above  his   fellows 
that  law  cannot,  for  the  time,  at  least,  reach  him,. 


arbitrary 

and  who  has  therefore  the  power  of  absolutely 
deriding  questions  affecting  the  property  and  eveu 
the  lives  ot  others. 

"  But  swear,  impartial  arbiters  of  right, 
Swear  to  stand  neutrul,  while  we  cope  in  fight." 

Pope  :  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xviii.  64-5. 

II.  Of  things.  Fig.:  That  which  acts  with  un- 
controlled influences  and  on  a  great  scale. 

"  Next  him  high  arbiter 
Chance  governs  all." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.,  909. 

ar  -bl-tra-ble,  a.  [Lat.  arbitror=to  observe, 
...  to  judge ;  Eng.  -able.  In  Sp.  arbitrable.} 

1.  Arbitrary,  settled  by  the  will ;  voluntary. 

".  .  .  offerings  bestowed  upon  God  by  the  people, 
either  in  such  arbitrable  proportion  as  their  own  devotion 
moveth  them,  or  as  the  laws  or  customs  of  particular 
places  do  require  them."— Spelman. 

2.  Determiuable. 

"The  value  of  moneys  or  other  commodities  is  arbi- 
trable according  to  the  sovereign  authority  and  use  of 
several  kingdoms  and  countries.*'—  Sp.  Hall:  Cases  of 
Conscience,  Dec.  1,  Case  1. 

*ar'-bl-tra&e,  s.  [Fr.]  Arbitration.  (Sir  Will- 
iam Temple.)  (Worcester.) 

ar-blt'-ra-ment,  ar-blt -re-ment,  s.  [From 
Low  Lat.  arbitramentum ;  Lat.  arbitror=to  ob- 
serve, to  judge.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Of  persons  or  other  intelligent  beings: 

1.  Power  or  liberty  of  deciding ;  choice,  decision, 
determination. 

''  .     .     .     to  -t  ami  or  fall 
Free  in  thine  own  arbitrement  it  lies." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  viii. 

2.  Compromise. 

' '  Lukewarm  persons  think  they  may  accommodate 
points  of  religion  by  middle  ways  and  witty  reconcile- 
ments, as  if  they  would  make  an  arbitrement  between  God 
and  man."— Bacon.-  Essays,  Civ.  and  Mor.,  ch.  iii. 

II.  Of  things  (Fig.) :  The  final  decision  of  a  case, 
question,  controversy,  or  struggle  by  the  sword,  by 
natural  law,  or  in  some  similar  way. 

"  The  arbitrement  is  like  to  be  bloody." 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  iv.  7. 

"...  a  people  who  had  challenged  the  arbitrament 
of  the  sword."—  Mr.  Forsyth,  M.  P.,  Parl.  Deb.t  Times.  Feb. 
17,  1877. 

"The  supreme  importance  of  these  characters  has  been 
proved  by  the  final  arbitrament  of  the  battle  for  life." — 
Darwin:  Descent  of  Man,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

B.  Law:  The  award  given  by  arbitrators. 

ar -bl-tra-rl-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  arbitrary;  -ly.] 
Agreeably  to  one's  own  will  or  caprice  without  ref- 
erence to  the  rights  or  the  feelings  of  others ;  des- 
potically, tyrannically. 

"  But  the  power  of  arbitrarily  taking  away  the  lives  of 
men  is  infinitely  less  likely  to  be  abused  than  the  power 
of  arbitrarily  taking  away  their  property."— Macaulay; 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiiii. 

ar -bl-tra-rl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  arbitrary;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  arbitrary,  despotical,  tyranni- 
cal. 

"Self-regarding  or  dissocial  moral  qualities  ...  6. 
Arbitrariness."—  Bowring:  Bent  Ham's  Table  of  the  Springs 
of  Action.  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  198. 

*ar-bl-tra  r-I-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  arbitrarius=(l)  per- 
taining to  arbitration ;  (2)  arbitrary.]  Arbitrary, 
despotic,  tyrannical. 

"These  are  standing  and  irre  peal  able  truths;  such  as 
have  no  precarious  existence  or  arbitrarious  dependence 
upon  any  will  or  understanding  whatsoever."—  A'orrts. 

*ar-bl-tra  r-l-ous-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  arbitrarious; 
-ly.]  In  an  arbitrary  manner. 

"Where  words  are  imposed  arbitrarioitsly,  distorted 
from  their  common  use,  the  mind  must  be  led  into  mis- 
prision." — Glanville. 

ar -bl-tra-ry1,  a.  [In  Fr.  arbitraire;  Sp.,  Port., 
Altai,  arbitrario;  Lat.  arbitrarius=  (1)  pertaining 
to  arbitration  ;  (2)  arbitrary,  depending  on  the  will; 
(3)  unfixed,  uncertain.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  According  to  one's  own  will  or  caprice,  £jid 
probably  not  defensible  at  the  bar  of  reason  or  jus- 
tice.   Capricious. 

"It  maybe  perceived  with  what  insecurity  we  ascribe 
effects,  depending  on  the  natural  period  of  time,  unto 
arbitrary  calculations,  and  such  as  vary  at  pleasure." — 
Browne.-  Vulgar  Errors. 

"But  the  detailed  description  of  the  lights  on  the 
Roman  spears,  in  the  Sabiiie  war  of  503  B.  C..  given  by 
Dionysius,  has  all  the  nppearnnce  of  arbitrary  fiction." — 
Lewis:  Early  Ku»t.  Hist.,  ch.  v.,  §  11. 

2.  Despotic,  tyrannical.     (Applied  to  power,  the 
deeds  of  a  government,  or  to  the  character  of  a 
ruler.) 

"  The  thought  of  establishing  arbitrary  power,  by  call- 
ing in  the  aid  of  foreign  arms,  .  .  ." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

"...  had  served  the  most  arbitrary  of  monarchy 
.  .  ."— Ibid.,  ch.  xxiii. 


boil,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     pell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -siou    •  shun;      -yion,      -§ion  -    zhun.     -tlous,     -cious,     -sious    •  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c,  =  bel,      del. 
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B.  Technically: 

Law,  Arbitrary  punishment:  (1)  A  punishment 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge ;  (2)  because  cap- 
ital punishments  are  never  so  loft,  therefore  it  sig- 
nifies also  a  pena'ty  not  capital. 

ar'-bl-trate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [In  Fr.  arbitrer;  Prov., 
Sp.,&Port.  arbitrar;  Ital.  arbitrare:  Lat.  wrfotYror, 
~atus=  (1)  to  observe,  (2)  to  judge,  (3)  to  testify,  (4) 
to  believe.] 

A.  Transit  ire : 

1.  To  judge,  to  judge  of. 

"  Yet  where  an  equal  poise  of  hope  and  fear 
Does  arbitrate  th'  event,  my  nature  is, 
That  I  incline  to  hope  rather  than  fear."—  Milton. 

2.  To  decide,  settle,  determine. 

"At  Coventry,  upon  Saint  Lambert's  day; 
There  shall  your  swords  and  lances  arbitrate 
The  swelling  difference  of  your  settled  hate." 

Shakesp..-  King  Kichard  II.,  i.  1. 
"Let  heaven's  high  powers  be  call'd  to  arbitrate 
The  just  conditions  of  this  stern  debate." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xxii.,  323-4. 

B.  Intransitive :    To  decide  in  the  capacity  of  an 
arbitrator ;  or,  more  generally,  to  decide,  to  deter- 
mine. 

"  .  .  .  consols  and  vice-consuls,  whose  business  was 
to  keep  the  Pacha  and  the  Cadi  in  good  humor,  and  to 
arbitrate  in  disputes  among  Englishmen." — Macau  lay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

ar-bl-tra -tlon,  s.  [In  Fr.  arbitration;  Port. 
arbitracao;  Lat.  ar6ffrafto= decision,  will;  from 
arbitror.]  [ARBITRATE,] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  decision  of  a  case  by  means  of  an  arbi- 
trator.   (B.  1,  Law.) 

2.  Final  decision  of  a  matter   in  dispute  or  in 
doubt,  without  reference  to  the  method  by  which 
this  is  effected. 

"...    the  will 
And  arbitration  wiae  of  the  Supreme." 

Cowper:  Task,  bk.  ii. 

".  .  .  there  was  little  chance  that  they  would  sub- 
mit to  any  arbitration  bat  that  of  the  sword." — Macnulatj: 
His/;  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Law :    The  decision  of  a  case  not  by  a  judge  of 
a  law  court,  but  by  an  arbitrator  or  arbitrators, 
that  is,  by  a  person  or  persons  to  whom  the  con- 
tending parties  mutually  consent  to  submit  their 
differences.    When  there  are  more  than  one,  and 
they  disagree  in  what  is  termed  theiraward,  a  third 
person,  called  an  umpire,  is  in  general  called  in  to 
give  a  final  decision.     When  the  arbitrators  and 
umpire  do  their  duty  well,  their  verdict  may  be  en- 
forced by  a  court  of  law. 

2.  Comm.  Arbitration  of  Exchange:  Theoperation 
of  converting  the  currency  of  any  country  into  that 
of  a  second  one  by  means  of  other  currencies  inter- 
vening between  the  two. 

arbitration  bond. 

Law :  A  bond  which  is  generally  entered  into  by 
parties  wishing  to  submit  their  differences  to  arbi- 
tration. It  binds  them  to  acquiesce  in  the  award 
given.  (Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  1.) 

ar -bl-tra-tSr,  *ar  -bl-tra-t5ure,  a.  [In  Fr. 
ttrbitrateur:  Sp.  &  Port,  arbitrador.  From  Lat.  ar~ 
bitrator=a  lord,  master,  or  ruler.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  persons  : 

tl.  A  ruler  or  governor.  (Applied  by  Milton  to  the 
Supreme  Being.) 

"...    Though  heaven  be  shut, 
And  heaven's  high  Arbitrator  sit  secure 
In  his  own  strength,    ..." 

Xitton:  P.  L.,  bk.  ii. 

2.  He  who  occupies  so  high  a  position,  for  the 
moment  at  least,  that  he  can  settle  disputes  as  he 
himself  thinks  tit,  and  enforce  the  award  he  makes. 

"  Another  Blenheim  or  Ramillies  will  make  the  confed- 
erates masters  of  their  own  terms,  and  arbitrators  of  a 
peace."— Addison:  On  the  State  of  the  War. 

3.  A  person  or  even  a  public  body  invited  or  per- 
mitted to  decide  between  contending  parties  who  do 
not  wish  to  go  to  law.    [ARBITRATION.] 

"...  yet  he  adviseth  that  Christian  arbitrators  be 
appointed  for  decision  of  emergent  questions." — Jeremy 
Taylor:  Of  Lawsuits.  Wurks  (ed.  1839),  vol.  iii.  p.  60. 

"Instead  of  this,  the  senate  is  convened,  and  appears 
to  occupy  the  position  of  arbitrator  and  mediator  between 
the  decemvirs  and  the  plebs."— Lewis.-  Early  Rom.  Hint.. 
ch.  ill.,  pt.  iii.,  §  64. 

II.  Of  things;  That  which  finally  settles  anything. 

"And  that  old  common  arbitrator,  time. 
Will  one  day  end  it." 

Shakesp.:  Troil.  and  Cress.,  iv.  6. 
"  tint,  idle  words,  servants  to  shallow  fools! 
Unprofitable  sounds,  weak  arbitrators.' 

Ibid..  Tarquin  &  Lucrece. 


B.  Technically: 

Law:  A  person  chosen  to  settle  disputes  between 
contending  parties  who  otherwise  would  probably 
engage  in  litigation  ;  an  arbiter,  a  referee. 

ar-bl-tra  -tress,  s.  [The  fern,  form  of  Eng.  arbi- 
trator.] A  female  arbitrator;  an  arbitratrix. 

ar-bl-tra  '-trlx,  s.  [Lat.=a  mistress,  a  female 
ruler.]  A  female  arbitrator,  an  arbitratress.  (Beau- 
mont: Psyche,  xix.  168.) 

*ar  -bl-tre  (tre=ter),  v.  t.  [Fr.  arbitrer.']  [AR- 
BITRATE.] To  decide  finally. 

"All  that  shal  be  declared,  ordeined,  and  arbitred,  by 
the  forsaide  Archebishop,  dukes,  and  bishoppes."—  Hail: 
Henry  VI.  (an.  4). 

*ar'-bl-tree,  «.  [Fr.arbitre=  .  .  .  will;  Lat. 
arbitrium,]  Free  will. 

"To  destroyen  the  freedom  of  our  arbitree,  that  is  to 
Bay,  of  our  free  will."  —  Chaucer:  Boecius,  bk.  v. 

ar-blt  -re-ment,  *.    [ARBITRAMENT.] 
*ar'-bl-tress,  *ar  -by"  -tres,  s.    [The  fern,  form 
of  arbiter  (q.  v.}.]    The  same  as  ARBITRATRESS  and 
ARBITEATRIX.  A  female  who  acts  as  arbiter,    (Lit. 


"  Overhead  the  moon 
Sits  arbitress,  and  nearer  to  the  earth 
Wheels  her  pale  course."    Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  785. 

*ar'-blast,  s.    [ARBALEST.] 

ar  '-b6l-lst,  s.  [Sp.  '  arbolista  (?).]  A  word  oc- 
curring twice  in  Howell  (Dodond's  Grove,  p.  11,  p. 
131.  Probably  a  misprint  for  arborist  (q.  v.). 

ar'-bor,  s.    [Lat.=a  tree.] 

I.  Bot.  :  A  tree  ;  that  is:  a  vegetable  having 
branches  which  are  perennial,  and  are  supported 


ground  without  having  a  supporting  trunk.    (Ltnd- 
ley :  Introd.  to  Bot,) 
II.  Mechanism: 

1.  The  axis  or  spindle  of  a  machine;  as,  for  in- 
stance, of  a  crane  or  windmill. 

2.  That  part  of  a  machine  which  sustains  the 
rest. 

arbor  Diana.  (Li*.=the  tree  of  Diana.)  A 
beautiful  arborescent  appearance  presented  by  sil- 
ver when  precipitated  from  its  nitrate  by  the  add  - 
tion  of  mercury. 

arbor  genealogica.  A  genealogical  tree.  [GENE- 
ALOGICAL.] 

arbor  Saturni.  [Ltf.=the  tree  of  Satnrn.]  An 
arborescent  appearance  presented  by  lead  when  a 
piece  of  zinc  is  suspended  in  a  solution  of  acetate 
of  lead. 

arbor  vitse.    [Ltf.=the  tree  of  life.] 

1.  Bot.:  A  name  given  to  the  trees  belonging  to 
the  coniferous   genus  Thuja.    T.  occidentalism  or 
American  Arbor  Yit*e,  is  a  well-known  and  valued 
evergreen. 

2.  Anat.:  A  dendriform  arrangement  which  ap- 
pears in  the  medulla  of  the  brain  when  the  cerebel- 
lum is  cut  through  vertically. 

tar  -bor-a-ryS  a.  [Lat.  ar&orarf«s=pertainiug 
to  trees.]  Pertaining  to  a  tree  or  trees. 

If  ARBOREAL  is  now  the  more  common  word. 

far  -bor-a-tor,  a.  [Lat.  arborator=ono  who 
prunes  trees.]  One  who  prunes  or  who  plants  trees. 

"  The  course  and  nature  of  the  sap  not  being  aa  yet  uni- 
versally nj^reed  on,  leads  our  arborators  into  many  errors 
and  mistakes." — Evelyn. 

ar-bb  r-e-al,  a,  [Lat.  arbore(us) ;  and  Eng. 
suffix  -«/.]  Pertaining  to  a  tree  or  trees.  Spec.,  liv- 
ing in  trees,  or  climbing  trees. 

".  .  .  a  temperature  sufficiently  high  for  arboreal 
Mammalia  of  the  foar-handed  order." — Owen:  British 
Fossil  Mammals  and  Birds,  p.  3. 

ar-bo  r-e-ous,"<7.  [In  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  arboreo. 
From  Lat.  arboreus— pertaining  to  a  tree.] 

1.  Arborescent,  becoming  or  being  a  tree.    (Lou- 
don:  Cycl.  of  Plants;  Gloss.) 

"A  grain  of  mustard  becomes  arboreoit*." — Browne 

2.  Growing  on  a  tree,  as  contradistinguished  from 
growing  on  the  ground. 

"They  speak  properly  who  make  it  an  arboreous  excres- 
cence, or  rather  a  superplant  bred  of  a  viscous  and  super- 
fluous lopp,  which  the  tree  itself  cannot  assimilate." — 
Browne;  t  ulgar  Errors. 

ar-bfir-Ss  -$en$e,  «.  [In  Fr.  arborescence,  as  if 
from  a  Lat.  arboresceniia—o.  growing  into  a  tree; 
arboresco=  to  grow  up  into  a  tree.] 

1.  Bot.:  The  characteristics  of  a  tree,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  those  of  a  shrub  or  of  an  herb. 

'1.  Min.  &  Chem.:  Dendritic  markings  on  min- 
erals, or  a  tree-like  appearance  of  chemical  sub- 
stances. 

ar-b8r-es  -$ent,  a.  &  s.  [In  Fr.  arborescent,  from 
Lat.  arborescens,  pr.  par.  of  arboresco=^to  become  a 
tree;  arbor ~&  tree.] 


A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Lit.  (Bot.):  Properly,  growing  up  into  a  tree; 
having  a  tendency  to  become  a  tree,  from  a  shrub 
becoming  a  tree;  also,  less  precisely  i  existing  as  a 
tree. 

"  Pandanacete  are  remarkable  among  arborescent  mon- 
ocotyledons .  .  .*'— Lindley.-  Xat.  Sygt.  Bot.,'Med.  (1886.', 
p.  361. 

"...  an  arborescent  grass,  very  like  n  bamboo  ,  .  .'* 
— Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  xi. 

II,  Fig.  (Physical  Science  and  Ord.  Lang.)  ' 

1.  Gen.:  Having  ramifications  like  a  tree. 
"...    they  ramify  in  an  arborescent  manner." — ToM 

*  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  274. 

2.  Specially: 

(a)  Min.:  Dendritic.    Native  copper  is  commonly 
of  this  form.    [DENDRITIC.] 

(b)  Zool.    The  Arborescent  Starfish:   A  species  of 
starfish,  the  Asterias  Caput  Medusae. 

B.  As  substantive :  A  plant  growing  up  into  a  tree, 
"...    sprout  ings,  or  branchings,  or  arborescents." — 

Bacon:  Physiol.  Stem. 

ar  -b5r-et,  *ar  -bor-ett,  ar  -bor-e  -tinn,  *.  [Iu 
Ital.  arboreto;  Lat.  arboretum  =  (I)  a  plantation,  a 
vineyard,  (2)  a  single  tree.] 

A.  (Of  the  form  arboretum.)    A  spot  in  a  park, 
nursery,  or  any  similar  place,  planted  with  trees* 
one  of  each  kind.    (Brande.) 

B.  (Of  the  forms  arboret  and  arborett.)    Either 
(a)  a  small  grove,  a  place  planted  or  overgrown 
with  trees  or  shrubs,  or  (b)  a  single  small  tree  or 
shrub,  apparently  the  latter. 

"No  daintie  flowre  or  herbe  that  growes  on  ground, 
No  arborett  with  painted  blossoms  drest, 
And  smelling  sweete,  but  there  it  might  be  found 
To  bud  out  faire,  and  throw  her  sweete  smels  all 
around."  Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  12, 

"Nearer  he  drew,  and  many  a  walk  traversed 
Of  stateliest  covert,  cedar,  pine,  or  palm  ; 
Then  voluble  and  bold  ;  now  hid,  now  seen 
Among  thick  woven  arbortts,  and  flowers 
Imborder'd  on  each  bank,    .    .    ." 

Milton.-  P.  L.,  bk.ii. 

*ar-bor  -Ic-al,  a.  [Lat.  arbor=a  tree;  Eng. 
suffix  -icaf.]  Pertaining  to  trees. 

"  .  .  .  of  that  arborical  discourse." — Howell:  Letters. 
iv.  23. 

ar-bor-I-cul  -tttr-al,  «.  [Eng.  arboriculture; 
-al.]  Pertaining  to  the  culture  of  trees. 

ar-b8r-I-CUl'-tttre,  *.  [In  Fr.  arboriculture, 
from  Lat.  arbor=a  tree,  and  cuH«ra=cultivation.] 
The  cultivation  of  trees. 

ar-bor-i-cul  -tiir-Ist,  «.  [Eng.  arboriculture); 
~ist.]  One  who  cultivates  trees.  (London*) 

ar-bor  -I-form,  a.  [Lat.  arfeor=a  tree,  and 
/orma=form.]  Formed  like  a  tree. 

*ar'-b8r-Ist,  s.  [Fr.  arboriste.]  One  who  make? 
a  special  study  of  trees. 

"The  mnlberry,  which  the  arborists  observe  to  be  long 
in  the  getting  his  buds." — Howell:  Vocal  Forest. 

ar-bor-I-za'-tion,  s.    [Fr.  arborisation.] 
Min.  &  Geol.:  The  method  of  forming  dendritic 
markings  on  a  simple  mineral  or  on  a  fossil. 

ar'-bor-Ize,  r.  /.  [In  Fr.  arbor iser.]  To  form 
the  likeness  of  a  tree ;  to  make  dendritic  markings 
on  some  simple  mineral  or  rock. 

ar-bor  oiis,  a.  [Lat.  arboreu8=of  or  pertaining 
to  a  tree.]  Full  of  trees ;  formed  by  trt't-s. 

"Under  shady  arborous  roof." — Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  137. 

*ar-b5r,  ar  -b5ur,  *ar'-bSr,  *her  -ber,  *her  - 
bere,  s.  [O.  Fr.  herbier=a.  herbary ;  in  O.  Eng. 
herber,  erber.  It  was  first  confused  with  A.  S. 
hereberge,  Icel.  herbergi=  harbor,  shelter,  and  after- 
ward from  a  supposed  connection  with  trees,  writ- 
ten arfeor,  as  if  from  the  Lat.  arbor  =  a  tree. 
Properly  it  is  a  garden  of  herbs.]  A  frame  of  lat- 
ticed work,  over  and  around  which  creeping  and 
clinging  plants  are  turned,  so  as  to  form  a  shady 
and  romantic  retreat;  a  bower. 

"  And  so  I  followed  till  it  me  brought 
To  syht  a  pleat-ant  herber  well  y wrought 
*****  * 

And  closed  in  all  the  green  Herbert 
With  sicamour  was  set  and  eglatere." 

Chaucer:  The  Floure  and  the  Leqfe. 
"  There  found  she  her  (as  then  it  did  betide) 
Sitting  in  covert  shade  of  arbors  sweet." 

Sptnsfr:  F.  Q.,  IV.  viii.  9. 
"  From  these  heights 

We  dropp'd.  nt  pleasure,  into  sylvan  combs; 
Where  arbors  of  impenetrable  shade, 
And  mossy  seas,  detain'd  us  side  by  side." 

Wtirdsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

arbor-vine,  s.    A  species  of  bind-weed. 
ar'-b5red,  a.  [Eng.  arbor;  -ed.]    Furnished  with 
an  arbor.    (Pollok.) 
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ar-bus-cle  (cle=keD,  «.  [Lat.  arbuscula  =  a 
small  tree.]  A  small  tivt*. 

r  Sometimes  the  Latin  term  (trlntwulus  is  cm- 
ployed.  It  is  not  so  classical  as  arbuscula.  (Lind- 
ley.) 

ar  bus  -cul-ar,  a.  [Eng,  arbuscule;  -or.]  Per- 
taining to  a  small  tree.  (Da  Costa.) 

ar-bus  -tlve,  a.  [Lat.  arbustwus^  from  arbustum 
(q.  v.).]  Planted  with  shrubs  or  trees;  containing 
copses  of  shrubs  or  trees.  (Bartram.) 

ar-bus  -turn,  s.  [In  Fr.arfcu*te;Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
arbusto;  Lat.  «r/ms-/u»t,  a  contraction  of  arboretum 
=  (1)  a  plantation,  (2)  a  tree;  from  arbor,  a  tree.] 

Bot. :  A  shrub,  distinguished  from  a  tree  by  tne 
character  that  its  branches  rise  directly  from  the 
ground  without  being  supported  on  a  trunk.  It  is 
called  also  FRUTEX. 

ar-bu  te,  s.    [ARBUTUS.] 

ar-bu  -te  an  a.  [Lat.  arbuteus.]  Pertaining  to 
the  arbutus. 

"Arbutean  harrows,  and  the  mystic  van." 

Evelyn:   Virgil. 

ar-buVtus  (Lat.),  ar-bu  te  (Eng.),  «.  [In  Dut, 
arbutus;  Fr.  arhousier;  Ital.  drbuto;  from  Lat. 
arbutus  =  the  wild  strawberry-tree;  arbutum,  its 
fruit:  from  ar6or=a  tree,  or,  according  to  Theis, 
from  the  Celtic  or  rough  austere,  and  boise~a  bush.] 

A.  Ord.  Lang,:  (Of  the  forms  Arbutus  and  Ar- 
bute.)  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Arbutus ;  specially, 
the  A .  unedo,  or  strawberry-tree,  described  under  B. 

"There  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  Killarney 
specimens  of  the  arbnhts  thirty  feet  high  and  four  feet 
and  a  half  ronnd."— .Vocawfay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi.  (Note.) 
'*  In  falling,  clutched  the  frail  arbute." 

Longfellow:  To  a  Child. 


Arbutus  Unedo  (Strawberry-tree). 

1.  Flower.  2.  Ovary  and  stamen.  3.  Stamen  enlarged. 
4.  A  branch  in  fruit.  5.  Section  of  fruit.  (Figures  1 
and  4  one-third  natural  size.) 

B.  Bot.:  (Of  the  form  Arbutus.)  Strawberry-tree. 
A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Ericaceae 
(Heath-worts).  A  species,  the  .4.  unedo,  or  Austere 
Strawberry-tree,  is  found,  apparently  wild,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Lakes  of  Killarney.  It  has 
panicles  of  large,  pale  greenish-white  flowers  and 
red  fruit,  which,  with  the  evergreen  leaves,  are 
especially  beautiful  in  the  months  of  October  and 
November. 

Trailing  Arbutus,  a  creeping  or  trailing  plant 
(cpiiicea  repens)  with  rose-colored  blossoms,  found 
chiefly  in  New  England  in  the  spring.  Commonly 
called  May-flower,  or  sometimes  ground  laurel. 

ar'-bf-tres,  s.    [ARBITRESS.] 

arc,  *arck,  *ark,  s.  [In  Fr.  arc  =  an  arch,  an 
arc;  Prov.  arc:  from  Lat.  arci«=a  bow,  .  .  . 
anything  arched,  a  mathematical  arc.  Essentially 
the  same  word  as  the  Eng.  ARCH  (q.  v.)-] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  An  arch. 

"Their  rich  triumphal!  arcks  which  they  did  raise." 
Hpen*er:  Sonnet  on  &'<iml?rbeg. 
"Statues,  and  trophies,  and  triumphal  arcs." 

Milton:  P.  R.,  bk.  iv. 
"Turn  arcs  of  triumph  to  a  garden  gate." 

Pope.-  .¥<>r.  Ess.,  Ep.  4. 

2.  (In  the  geometric  sense  of  the  word.)     [See  B.I 
(Lit.  and  Fig.) 

"  Your  loss  is  rarer:  for  this  star 
Rose  with  you  thro'  a  little  arc 
Of  heaven."  Tennyson:  To  J.  S. 

"The  circle  of  human  nature,  then,  is  not  complete 
without  the  arc  of  feeling  and  emotion."— Tyndall:  Fray. 
of  Science,  3d  ed.,  v.  104. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Geom.:  A  portion  of  the  circumference  of  a 
circle,  cut  off  by  two  lines  which  meet  or  intersect 
it.  Its  magnitude  is  stated  in  degrees,  minutes,  and 
seconds]  which  are  equal  to  those  of  the  angle 
which  it  subtends.  Hence,  counted  by  degrees, 
minutes,  and  seconds,  the  arc  of  elevation  and  the 


angle  of  elevation  of  a  heavenly  body  art-  the  same. 
and  the  two  terms  may  be  used  in  most  cases  indif- 
ferently. The  straight  line  uniting  the  two  extrem- 
ities of  an  arc  is  called  its  chord. 

"Their  segments,  or  arcs,  for  the  most  part,  exceeded 
not  the  third  part  of  a  circle." — .Veicfyit.-  Optics. 

Equal  arcs  must  come  from  circles  of  equal 
magnitude,  and  each  must  contain  the  same  num- 
ber of  degrees,  minutes  and  seconds  as  the  others. 

Similar  arcs  must  also  each  have  the  same  num- 
ber of  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds,  but  they 
belong  to  circles  of  unequal  magnitude. 

Concentric  arcs  are  arcs  having  the  same  center. 

2.  Math.Geog.:  An  arc  of  the  earth's  meridmii.  or 
a  meridional  arc,  is  an  arc  partly  measured  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  from  north  to  south,  partly  cal- 
culated   by    trigonometry.    Such    arcs   have    been 
measured  in  Lapland;  in  Peril ;  from  Dunkirk,  in 
France,  to  Barcelona,  in  Spain;   at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  from  Shanklin  Down,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,    to   Balta,   in  Shetland.    It  was   by  these 
measurements  that  the  earth  was  discovered  to  be 
an   oblate   spheroid.     (Airy's   Pop.   Astron.,   and 
HerscheVs  Astron.) 

3.  Astron.:    (For   arc  of  elevation*   see  ANGLE, 
For  Diurnal  Arc,  Nocturnal  Arc,  <fcc.,  see  DIURNAL, 
NOCTURNAL,  &c.) 

4.  Mech.  Phil.:  Arc  of  vibration  (in  a  pendulum) ; 
The  arc  in  which  it  vibrates. 

5.  Electricity.       Voltaic    arc:    A   luminous    arc, 
which  extends  from  one  pencil  of  charcoal  to  an- 
other, when  these  are  fixed  to  the  terminals  of  a 
battery  in  such  a  position  that  their  extremities  are 
one-tenth   of   an    inch   apart.      (Ganot:    Physics, 
transl.  by  Atkinson,  3d  ed.) 

arc-lamp,  s.  A  lamp  in  which  the  light  is  pro- 
duced by  a  voltaic  arc. 

arc-lights,  s.    Lightproduced  by  the  voltaic  arc. 

ar-ca,  s.  IL;4.  area  =  a  chest.]  A  genus  of 
Conchiferous  Molluscs,  the  typical  one  of  the  fam- 
ily Arcadee.  The  shell  is  strongly  ribbed,  or  cancel- 
lated, hinge  straight,  with  very  numerous  transverse 
teeth.  They  are  universally  distributed,  but  are 
commonest  in  warm  seas.  Theyinhabit  thezono  from 
low  water  to  230  fathoms.  In  1875  Tate  estimated 
the  known  recent  species  at  140j  and  the  fossil  ones 
at  400,  the  latter  commencing  with  the  Lower  Silur- 
ian rocks.  Of  the  recent  species,  A.  Noce^A.  tetra- 
gona,  A.  lactea,  A.  raridentata,  and  A.  barbata 
occur  in  England.  The  fossil  species  are  found  in 
the  United  States,  Europe,  and  Southern  India. 

tar-ca-bu-ce  -rp,  s.    [Sp.]    A  musketeer. 

"  Here  in  front  you  can  see  the  very  dint  of  the  bullet 
Fired  point-blank  at  my  heart  by  a  Spanish  arcabu- 
cero."— Longfellow:  Courtship  uf  Miles  Standish,  i. 

ar  -ca-dffi,  s.  pi.  [ARCA.]  A  family  of  Conchifer- 
ous (bivalved)  Molluscs.  They  have  the  shell  reg- 
ular and  equivalve,  its  hinge  with  a  long  row  of 
slender,  comb-like  teeth.  It  contains  the  genera 
Area,  Cucullsea,  Pectunculus,  Avicula,  Leda,  &c. 

ar-ca  de,  s.  [In  Sw.  arkad;  Ger.  arkade;  Fr. 
arcade:  Sp.  &  Port,  arcada;  Low  Lat.  arcataj 
from  Class.  Lat.  arciw=a  bow,  an  arch.]  [ARCH.] 

Architecture: 

1.  Properly:  A  series  of  arches  sustained  by  col- 
umns or  piers.  They  may  be  open  or  may  be  closed 
by  masonry  behind:  thus  the  small  arches  built 
into  the  wallsof  some  cathedrals  are  genuine  exam- 
ples of  the  arcade  proper. 

If  An  arcade  differs  from  a  colonnade  in  this  re- 
spect, thatwhile  the  columns  of  the  former  support 
arches,  those  of  the  latter  sustain  straight  archi- 
traves. (Gloss,  of  Arch.) 


Arcade. 
"He  had  probably,  after  the  fashion  of  his  craft,  plied 

for  customers  under  the  arcarles  of  the  Royal  Exchange.'' 
— Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ixi. 

"...     a  goodly  spot, 

With  lawns,  and  beds  of  flowers,  and  shades 
Of  trellis-work  in  long  arcadfH." 

Wordsworth:   White  Doe  of  Rylstnne,  iv. 

2.  Less  accuratetu :  The  arches  and  piers  dividing 
the  body  of  a  building  from  its   aisles.    (Gloss,  of 
Arch.) 

3.  A  long  arched  gallery  lined  on  both  sides  with 
shops.    (P.  Cycl.) 


4.  Loosely :  Any  gallery  or  passage  with  shops, 
though  not  arched. 

ar-ca  -ded,  «.  [Eng.  arcade ;  -ed.]  Furnished 
with  an  arcade.  (Penny  -Vcj/..' 

Ar-ca  -dl-an,  a.&s.  [In  Ger.  &  Fr.  Arcadicn: 
Lat.  Arcadiitu;  from  the  country  Arcadia,  said  to 
be  named  after  Areas,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  C'allisto-3 

A.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  Arcadia,  a  country 
in  the   heart   of   the  Peloponnesus,   the    inhabit- 
ants of  which  were  reckoned  as  simple,  ignorant, 
and  stupid,  but  happy. 

"The  poor,  inured  to  drudgery  and  distress, 
Act  without  aim,  think  little,  and  feel  less, 
And  nowhere  but  in  feign'd  Acadian  scenes, 
Taste  happiness,  or  know  what  pleasure  means.'* 
Cowper:  Hope, 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  Arcadia. 

"The  Arcadians  speak  of  Jupiter  himself." 

Cotcper;  Transl,  from  Virgil,  jEneiii,  bk.  viii. 

2.  A    name    sometimes  assumed   by   persons    in 
modern  times  who  imitated  or  affected  to  imitate? 
Arcadian  simplicity. 

"...  the  wits  even  of  Rome  are  united  into  a  rnral 
group  of  nymphs  and  swains  under  the  appellation  of 
modern  Arcadians." — Goldsmith:  Polite  Learning,  ch.  iv. 

ar-ca'-na,  s.  pi.  [PI.  neut.  of  Lat.  arcanus.J 
[ARCANUM.] 

*ar-ca  ne,  a.    [Lat.  arcanu$=shut   up,  closed; 
from  arca=a  chest.]    Hidden,  concealed,  secret. 
"Have  I  betray'd  thy  arcane  secrecy." 

Tragedy  of  Locrine,  v.  4. 

"...  the  arcane  part  of  Divine  wisdom,  .  .  ."— 
Bp.  Berkeley:  Siris,  §  269. 

ar'-ca-nlte,  s.  [From  Lat.  arcanum  duplicatum* 
one  of  the  names  given  to  it  by  the  alchemists.] 
The  name  of  a  mineral,  the  same  as  Aphthitalite 
and  Glaserite  (q.  v.). 

tar-can-na,  s.  A  kind  of  red  chalk  used  by 
carpenters  to  color  their  lines. 

ar-ca '-num.,  s.  [Lat.  arcanum,  neut.  sing,  of  adj. 
arcanus,  neut.  pi.  arcana.  In  Ger.  &  Fr.  arcanum,* 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  orcano.] 

I.  Gen.:   Anything  hidden,  a  secret.     Anything- 
difficult  to  explore.  (Generally  in  the  plural,  arcana 
= secrets.) 

"...  which,  until  traced  by  Newton  up  to  this  their 
origin,  had  ranked  among  the  most  inscrutable  arcana 
of  astronomy."— Herschel:  Astron.  (5th  ed.),  %  230. 

II.  Specially: 

1.  Med. :  An  unaivulged  remedy,  or  what  passe* 
for  such. 

2.  Alchemy  t£  Old  Che m. :  A  mysterious  operation. 

arc-bofl -tant,   arch  but-tant  (ant=ang),  e- 
[Fr.  <trc-boutant,  arc-bou- 
/er  =  to  buttress:   arc=a 
bow,  an  arch;  bout=cud, 
extremity.] 

Arch. :  An  abutment. 
*' An  arch-formed  prop 
which  connects  the  walls 
of  the  upper  and  central 
portions  of  an  aisled  struc- 
ture with  the  vertical  but- 
trc-jsi's  of  the  outer  walls." 
(Glossary  of  A  rchitec- 
ture.)  It  is  called  also  a 
flying  buttress,  because  it 
passes  through  the  air 
over  the  roof  of  the  side 
aisles. 

*ar'-cS-tyr,  s.  [Lat. 
and  Old  Eng.  ars=art.] 
One  who  learns  or  teaches 
art.  (Prompt.  Parr.) 

ar§h  (11,  *ar$he,  s.  [In  Fr.  arche;  Sp.,  Port.,  A 
Ital.  arco;  Low  Lat.  area;  Class.  Lat.  arcus=(l)  a 
bow,  (2)  the  rainbow.  (3)  anything  arched  or  curved, 
...  a  mechanical  arc,  (4)  an  architectural  arch.j 
[ARC.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

fl.  An  arc  of  a  circle. 

"The  mind  perceives  that  an  a  re  A  of  a  circle  is  leu 
than  the  whole  circle,  as  clearly  UH  it  does  the  idea  of  A 
circle."— Locke. 

II.  (In  the  architectural  sense.)    [B.,  I.] 
"To  build,  to  plant,  whatever  you  intend. 

To  rear  the  column,  or  the  arch  to  bend." 

Pope;  Moral  Essays,  Epistle  iv.  47-8. 
"Bid  the  broad  arch  the  dang'rous  flood  contain." 

Ibid.,  199. 

"  Archest  on  arches.'  as  it  were  that  Rome, 
Collecting  the  chief  trophies  of  her  line. 
Would  build  up  all  her  triumphs  in  one  dome 
Her  Coliseum  stands." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  iv.  128. 

III.  Any  object  in  nature  or  art  which  is  formed 
like  an  architectural  arch  [B.,  I.],  or  is  curved  like 
the  segment  of  a  circle. 


tar* 


Flying  Buttresses. 


btfil,     bdy;     p6ut,    J6~wl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  =  f . 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     <tc.  =  bel,      del. 


Arches 

1.  Generally: 

•'  It  is  well  once  to  behold  a  equal!  with  its  rising  arch 
anil  coming  fury,  or  the  heavy  gale  of  wind  and  mount- 
ainous waves." — Darwin:  Towage  round  the  World,  ch. 
Xli.,  p.  602. 

2.  Specially: 

(a)  The  rainbow. 

"Beholds  th'  amusive  arch  before  him  fly." 

Thomson:  Seasons; Spring,  215. 
"Triumphal  arch  that  fills't  the  sky 
Wheu  storms  prepare  to  part." 

Campbell:  The  Rainbow. 
[See  Triumphal  Arch  defined  under  B.] 
(6)  The  vault  of  heaven,  which,  to  a  spectator  on 
the  earth,  seems  to  be  an  arch  of  infinite  span. 

"  What  a  grand  and  majestic  dome  is  the  sky  !  How  is 
that  immeasurable  arch  upheld?  .  .  ." — Hervey: 
Meditations  on  the  Starry  Heavens  (1747). 

"Fanning  his  temples  under  heaven's  blue  arch.** 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

B.  Technically: 

I.  Arch. :  A  series  of  wedge-shaped  stones  or  bricks, 
so  arranged  over  a  door  or  window  in  an  edifice  for 
habitation,  or  between  the  piers  of  a  bridge,  as  to 
fiupport  each  other,  and  even  bear  a  great  superin- 
cumbent weight. 

The  stones  and  bricks  of  a  truncated  wedge  shape 
used  in  building  arches  are  called  vcntssoirs.  The 
sides  of  an  arch  are  called  its  haunches  or  flanks, 
and  by  old  English  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century 
its  house.  The  highest  part  of  the  arch  is  called  its 
crown,  or  by  the  old  English  authors  the  scheme  or 
tkeen,  from  the  Ital.  schiena.  The  lowest  vonssoirs 
of  an  arcli  are  called  springers,  and  the  central  one 
which  holds  the  rest  together  the  keystone.  The 
under  or  concave  side  of  the  voussoirs  is  called  the 
intrados,  and  the  outer  or  convex  one  the  ejctrados 
of  the  arch.  A  chord  to  the  arch  at  its  lower  part 
is  called  its  span,  and  a  line  drawn  at  right  angles 
to  this  chord,  and  extending  upward  to  its  summit, 
is  called  its  height. 

The  impost  of  an  arch  is  the  portion  of  the  pier 
or  abutment  from  which  the  arch  springs.  If  the 
height  of  the  crown  of  an  arch  above  the  level  of 
its  impost  is  greater  than  half  the  span  of  the  arch, 
the  arch  is  said  to  be  surmounted.  If,'  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  less,  then  the  arch  is  said  to  besurbased. 

The  curved  arch  was  known  to  the  Assyrians  and 
the  Old  Egyptians.  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  considers 
that  it  existed  in  brick  in  the  reign  of  Amenoph  I., 
about  B.  C.  1540,  and  in  stone  in  the  time  of  Psam- 
metichus  II.,  B.  C.  600.  The  evidence  is  derived 
from  the  ruins  of  actual  buildings,  but  paintings 
appear  to  carry  the  arch  back  to  about  2020  B.  C. 
There  is  no  mention  of  the  genuine  arch  in  Script- 
ure, the  term  "  arches,"  in  Ezek.  xl.  16,  being  a  mis- 
translation. 

The  arch  was  brought  into  extensive  use  by  the 
Romans,  and  everywhere  prevailed  till  the  twelfth 
century  A.  D.  when  the  arch  pointed  at  the  apex, 
and  called  in  consequence  the  pointed  arch— the 
one  so  frequently  seen  in  Gothic  architecture — ap- 
peared in  Europe  as  its  rival.  The  forms  of  both 
curved  and  pointed  arches  may  be  varied  indefi- 


Semi-Circular  Arch.       Horse-Shoe  Arch, 
nitely.     Of  the  former  may  be  mentioned  the  horse- 
shoe arch,  a  namewhich  explains  itself,  and  the  foil 
arch,  from  Lat.  folium=&  leaf,  of  which  there  are 
the  trefoil,  the  cinque- 
foil,  and   the  multifoil 
varieties,  so  named  from 
the  plants  after  which 
they  are  modeled. 

Other  arches  are  the 
pointed  one;  the  equi- 
lateral one,  when  the 
centers  of  the  circles 
•whose  intersection  con- 
Btitutf*  tin'  pointed 
arch  coincide  with  the 
angular  points  at  the 
two  sides  of  the  base; 
the  lancet  arch,  when 
the  centers  of  the  circles 
fall  beyond  these  points; 
the  drop  arch,  when 
they  fall  within  the 
base;  and  fehOMffmenled  Pointed  Arch. 

pointed  arch,  the  sides 

of  which  constitute  segments  of  circles  containing 
less  than  180'.  Besides  these  there  are  several  other 
varieties  of  arch  distinnmslied  by  their  respective 
forms.  (Gloss,  of  Arch.,  <tc.) 
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Triumphal  arch:  An  arch  erected  in  commemora- 
tion of  some  triumph.  The  idea  has  been  borrowed 
from  the  ancient  Romans,  who  erected  many  such 
structures,  as  those  of  Augustus,  Titus,  Trajan,  and 
other  emperors. 

II.  Anat.:  The  word  arch  is  employed  to  desig- 
nate various  portions  of  the  mechanism  existing  in 
the  body. 

"...  its  neural  arch."—  Todd  cfr  Botcman:  Physiot. 
Anat.,  ii.  697. 

"...  the  first  visceral  a  rch,  .  .  .  the  second 
visceral  arch,  .  .  .  the  third  visceral  arch"— Ibid.. 
p.  599. 

Arches.  Court  Of.  [So  named  from  the  fact  that 
it  originally  met  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow 
(Lat.  Santa  Maria  de  arcubus) ,  literally, "  of  bows  " 
or  "  arches,"  by  which  is  meant  that  the  roof  or 
steeple  was  supported  by  arches.  The  name  was 
retained  after  the  court  was  removed,  first  to  Doc- 
tors' Commons  and  then  to  Westminster  Hall.]  An 
ecclesiastical  court  of  appeal  for  the  Archbishopric 
of  Canterbury.  It  has  proper  jurisdiction  over  thir- 
teen "  peculiar  "  parishes  in  London  belonging  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  but  as  the  judge  of 
the  court,  who  is  called  Dean  of  Arches,  is  also  the 
principal  officer  under  the  Archbishop,  he  now  re- 
ceives and  determines  appeals  from  the  sentences 
of  all  inferior  ecclesiastical  courts  within  the  prov- 
ince. Combined  with  it,  or  annexed  to  it.  is  the 
Court  of  Peculiars.  [PECULIARS.]  Appeal  from 
both  of  these  ecclesiastical  judicatories  originally 
lay  to  the  King  in  Chancery,  afterward  it  was  to 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council.  (Black- 
stone,  Wharton,  &c.) 

arch-brick,  s.  A  brick  of  a  wedge  shape,  suit- 
able to  bo  employed  in  the  building  of  an  arch. 

farch-buttant, ».    [ARC-BOUTAXT.] 

arch-buttress,  s.  The  same  a&arc-boutant,  a  fly- 
ing arch.  [ARC-BOUTANT.] 

arch-like,  o.    Like  an  arch. 

"At  this  period  the  arteries  run  in  arch-l  ike  branches." 
— Damcin:  Descent  of  Man,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i. 

arch-Stone,  8.  A  stone  belonging  to  an  arch. 
"...    the  weight  of   any  one    arcA-afone." — Penny 
Cyclop.,  ii.,  261. 

arch-way,  s.    A  way  under  an  arch. 

arch-wayed,  a.  Provided  with  a  way  which 
runs  under  an  arch. 

arch- work,  8.  Work  with  the  object  of  erecting 
arches. 

*arch  (2),  a,    [ARCHE  (2),  ARK.] 

ar^li,  v.  t.  &  i.  [From  the  substantive.  In  Fr. 
arquer;  Sp.  &  Port,  arquear;  Ital.  archeggiare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cover  with  an  arch  or  arches. 

"The  proud  river,  which  makes  her  bed  at  her  feet,  is 
archrtl  over  with  such  a  curious  pile  of  stones.  .  ."— 
Howell. 

2.  To  form  into  an  arch  or  arches. 

"  The  stately  sailing  swan 
Gives  out  his  snowy  plumage  to  the  gale, 
And  arching  proud  his  neck,  with  oary  feet 
Bears  forward  fierce,    ..." 

Thomson:  Seasons;  Spring. 

B.  Intransitive :  To  assume  the  form  of  an  arch, 
or  of  a  series  of  arches. 

"The  nations  of  the  field  and  wood 
Build  on  the  wave,  or  arch  beneath  the  sand."— Pop*. 

arch,  a.  [A corrupted  form  of  argh.  In \.S.eargh 
=inert,  weak,  timid,  evil,  wretched  ;  Sw.erte=chief. 
first,  arrant :  ctrg=angry,  passionate,  bitter,  shrewd, 
vehement;  Dan.  arr/g=malicious, spiteful, wicked; 
Dut.  arglistig=crafty, cunning;  Gor.  ar<7=bad,  mis- 
chievous, cunning,  severe.  Malm  connects  it  with 
the  Gr.  archos—&  chief,  a  commander.  It  is  closely 
akin  to  arrant.]  Sly,  cunning;  sometimes,  but  not 
always,  combined  with  the  sense  of  mirthful  mis- 
chief, or  waggishness.  Vsed — 

(a)  Of  persons: 

"Great.  Above  all  that  Christian  met  with  after  he  had 
passed  through  Vanity  Fair,  one  By-ends  was  the  arch 
one." — BUM i/an:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

(b)  Of  a  word  spoken  : 

"...  after  his  comic  manner  spoke  his  request  with 
BO  arch  a  leer  that  .  .  .  "— Tatter,  No.  198. 

"And  freak  put  on,  and  arch  word  dropped    .    .    ." 
Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

arch,  8.,  adj.,  and  in  composition  : 

A.  As  substantive :    [From  Gr.  archos=&  leader,  a 
chief,  a  commander.]    [See  B.,  etym.]    A  chief,  a 
leader. 

"  My  worthy  arch  und  patron  comes  to-night.'' 

shakes^.:  King  Lear,  ii.  1. 

B.  As  adjective :  Either  an  independent  word,  or 
in  composition. 

In  compos.:  (Or.  archi,  an  inseparable  prefix  from 
the  same  root  as  archon  =  chief;  orc'/w>=to  bo  first, 
to  bo  a  leader,  a  commander;  arcfu'  =  beginning.  In 


arch-enemy 


Lat.  archi;  Low  Lat.<fc  Ital.  arci;  Port.<fc  Sp.arce; 
Fr.  archi;  O.  H.  Ger.  erzi;  M.  H.  Ger.  erze,  erz;  H. 
.Ger.  erz;  Dut.  aerts;  Dan.  ark,  arki;  Sw.  erke;  A. 
S.  arce.j  Chief,  principal,  highest,  most  eminent,  of 
the  first  order.  It  is  used — 
(a)  As  an  independent  word. 

"There  is  sprung  up 
An  heretic,  an  arch  one,  Cranmer." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 
"  The  most  arch  deed  of  piteous  massacre, 
That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of." 

Ibid..-  Richartl  III.,  iv.  3. 

(6)  In  composition,  as  a  prefix  to  many  words 
derived  from  Greek  or  any  other  language,  as  arch- 
angel, archbishop,  archduke. 

If  The  compounds  of  arch  are  indefinite  in  num- 
ber. Those  which  immediately  follow  generally 
retain  the  hyphen ;  the  others  more  commonly  omit 
it,  and  are  therefore  here  arranged  as  independent 
words. 

arch-abomination,  s.  A  chief  abomination ;  one 
more  loathsome  than  others  of  a  more  ordinary 
kind.  (Everett.) 

arch-apostate,  s.  An  apostate  who  stands  out 
more  conspicuously  than  many  others  who  have 
forsaken  the  faith.  -Spec.,  Satan. 

arch-apostle,  s.    A  chief  apostle. 

"That  the  highest  titles  would  have  been  given  to  St. 
Peter,  such  as  arch-apostle,  supreme  of  the  apostles,  or 
the  like."— Trapp.-  Popery  Truly  Stated,  pt.  i. 

arch-architect,  s.    The  Supreme  Architect. 
"  I'll  ne'er  believe  that  the  Arch-architect 
With  all  these  fires  the  heavenly  arches  deckt 
Only  for  show."  Sylvester;  Du  Bartafr 

arch-beacon,  s.    The  chief  beacon. 
"  You  shal  1  win  the  top  of  the  Cornish  arch-beacon  Hain- 
borough,  which  may  for  prospect  compare  with  Rama  in 

Palestine."— Carew. 

arch-botcher,  8.  Sarcastically,  the  chief  botcher. 
"  Thou,  once  a  body,  now  but  air, 
Arch-botcher  of  a  psalm  or  prayer." 

Bp.  Corbet  to  the  Ghost  o/  K.  Wisdom*. 

arch -buffo  on,  e.     One  who  plays   the   buffoon 
above  others, 
arch-builder,  s.   The  chief  builder. 

"Those  excellent  arch-builders  of  the  spiritual  temple 
of  the  Church,  I  mean  the  Prophets  and  Apostles."— 
Harmar:  Tr.  of  Beza's  Serm.,  p.  9. 

arch-butler,  s.  The  chief  butler.  An  officer  of 
the  old  German  or  Holy  Roman  empire.  It  was  his 
special  function  to  present  the  cup  to  the  emperor 
on  great  occasions.  He  was  called  also  arch-cup- 
bearer, or  arch-skinker  (in  Ger.  erz  schenke).  The 
office  was  tilled  by  the  King  of  Bohemia. 

arch-chamberlain,  *.  A  chief  chamberlain. 
An  officer  of  the  German  empire  with  functions  like 
those  of  the  great  chamberlain  here.  The  Elector 
of  Brandenburg  was  so  designated  by  the  golden 
bull  under  the  old  German  empire. 

arch-chancellor,  s.    [ASCH-CHANCELLOB.] 

arch-chanter,  s.  The  chief  chanter  in  a  church 
choir. 

arch-chemic,  arch-chymic,  a.  Producing 
chemical  effects  on  an  unparalleled  scale  of  mag- 
nitude and  importance. 

"  The  arch-chymic  sun,  so  far  from  us  remote, 
Produces,  with  terrestrial  humor  mix'd, 
Here  in  the  dark  so  many  precious  things 
Of  color  glorious,  and  effect  so  rare." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  bk.  iii. 

arch-city,  *arch-citie,  s.   A  chief  city. 

**  To  that  arch-citie  of  this  government." 

PHin.  Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  ii.  44, 

arch-conspirator,  s.    A  chief  conspirator. 
"  Severian,  the  grand  adversary  and  arch-conspirator 
against  Chrysostom." — Maundrell :  Journey,  p.  13. 

arch-COunt.  «.  A  chief  count.  A  title  formerly 
given  to  the  Earl  of  Flanders  on  account  of  his 
great  wealth  and  power. 

arch-critic,  *arch-critick,  s.   A  chief  critic. 

"...  the  arch-friticb  of  the  sacred  muses."— Tr.  of 
Boccalini  (1626),  p.  187. 

arch-cupbearer,  8.  A  chief  cupbearer.  [ARCH- 
BUTLER.] 

arch-dapifer,  8,    [ARCHIDAPIFER.] 
arch-defender,  ». 

"  Nay,  drunkennesse  hath  pot  an  arch-tlefender, 
Yea,  more  than  that,  a  principal!  commander." 

Early  Eng.  Text  Soc.  (ed.  Cowper),  vol.  46-48, 

Satira,  v.  2,111,  2,112. 

arch-divine,  s.  A  chief  divine;  that  is,  a  chief 
clergyman  or  theologian. 

"  Georgius  Wicelius,  one  of  their  own  arch-flit' fnest 
exclaims  against  ii  ami  all  such  rush  monastical  vows." — 
Burton  :  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  587. 

arch-enemy,  s.  [Eng.  arch;  enemy. ]  A  princi- 
pal enemy;  specially,  Satan. 

"To  whom  the  arch-enemy, 
And  thence  in  heaven  called  Satan    .    .    ." 

Xttton:  P.  L.,  bk.  i. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    cttre,    unite,    cur,    rule,     full;     try.     Syrian,     se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


arch-felon 

arch-felon,  s.    A  chief  felon. 

U  hieh  when  the  arch-felon  saw, 
Due  entrance  he  disdained." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  iv. 

arch-fiend, .-*.    A  chief  fiend. 

"Whom  thus  answer/ d  the  arch-fiend  .    .    ." 

Milton:  P.  R.,  bk.  i. 

arch-fiamen,  a.  [From  Lat../Zam€n  or/ilanien,  a 
priest  of  ouo  particular  deity;  filum—a.  thread  or 
fillet :  the  latter  worn  by  flamens.]  A  chief  f  lumen ; 
that  is,  a  chief  priest  of  any  particular  deity. 

"In  lesser  figures  are  represented  the  Satrapee  or  Per- 
sian nobility,  who  with  their  arms  stand  on  one  side  of 
those  majestic  figures;  and  on  the  other,  the  magi  or  a  rch- 
flamens,  some  of  which  hold  lamps,  others  censers  or  per- 
fuming-pots,  in  their  hands." — Sir  T.  Herbert:  Trar.,  p.  143. 

"The  Roman  Gentiles  had  their  altars  and  sacrifices, 
their  arch'flamens  and  vestal  nuns." — Hotrell:  Lett.,  ii.  11. 

arch-flatterer,  s.  [Eng.  arch;  flatterer.  In  Fr. 
archiflatteur .}  A  chief  flatterer;  ona  who  flatters 
above  all  others. 

"...  the  arch-flatterer,  which  is  a  man's  self." — 
Bacon:  Ess. *o/ Prate*. 

arch-foe,  *.    A  chief  foe.    (Milton.) 

arch-fool,  s.    A  fool  above  others. 

arch-founder,  s.    A  chief  founder. 

"  Him,  whom  they  feign  to  be  t  he  arch-founder  of  prel- 
aty,  St.  Peter." — Milton:  Reason  ofCh.  Gov.,  i.  2. 

arch-god,  s.    A  chief  god,  or  the  chief  god. 

"Homer  knows  nothing  of  Uranos,  in  the  sense  of  an 
arcft-</orf  anterior  to  Kronos."— Orote:  Hist.  Greece,  pt.  i., 
ch.i. 

arch-governor,  *arch-governour,  s.  A  chief 
governor. 

"  The  arch-ffocfrnottr  of  Athens  took  me  by  the  hand." — 
Brewer:  Lingua,  ii.  4. 

arch-heresy,  s.    The  greatest  heresy. 

"He  accounts  it  blasphemy  to  speak  against  anything 
in  present  vogue,  how  vain  or  ridiculous  soever,  and  arch- 
heresy  to  approve  of  any  thing,  though  ever  so  good  and 
wise,  that  is  laid  by." — Butler:  Characters. 

;  heretic.     In  Fr, 


arch-heretic,  s.     [VEng.  arch; 
rchihtretique.]    A  chief  heretic. 


arch 

;(From  their  pulpits  they  poured  out  execrations 
against  heresy  and  the  arch-heretie,  Henry  of  England." 
—Froude:  Hist.  Eng.,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  40,  41. 

arch-hypocrite,  s.  A  chief  hypocrite.  One 
hypocritical  above  all  others. 

"Alexius,  the  Grecian  emperor,  that  arch-hypocrite 
and  grand  enemy  of  this  war."—  Fuller:  Holy  H'ar,  p.  63. 

arch-magician,  s.    A  chief  magician. 
"  Lying  wonders  wrought  by  that  arch-magician,  Apol- 
lonius."  —  Spencer:  On  Prodigies,  p.  239. 

arch-marshal,  s.  [Eng.  arch;  marshal.  In  Fr. 
archimare'chal  ;  Ital.  arcimaresciallo.]  A  chief 
marshal,  like  our  field-marshal. 

arch-mock,  s.  A  mock  or  mocking  of  a  pre- 
eminently insulting  character. 

"Oh,  'tis  the  spite  of  hell,  the  fiend's  arch-mock, 
To  lip  a  wanton  in  a  secure  couch, 
And  to  suppose  her  chaste  !"—  Shakesp..  •  Othello,  iv.  1. 
"Foredoora'd  by  God  —  by  man  accurst, 
And  that  last  act,  though  not  thy  worst, 
The  very  fiend's  Ofwfc-woefc." 

Byron.-  Ode  to  Xapoleon. 

arch-monarchy,  s.    A  leading  monarchy. 

*'  .  ,  the  world's  arch-monarchies  aptly  to  com- 
pare."— Fuller:  Worthies:  Miscell.  (Cadumller),  vol.  i.,  p.  47. 

arch-pastor,  s.    The  chief  pastor. 
"The  Scripture  speaketh  of  one  arch-pastor  and  great 
shepherd  of  the  sheep,  exclusively  to  any  other."  —  Bar- 

roir:  On  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

arch-philosopher,  *.  A  chief  philosopher.  A 
philosopher  of  the  first  reputation. 

"It  is  no  improbable  opinion,  therefore,  which  the 
arch-philosopher  was  of,  that  the  chiefest  person  in  every 
household  WHS  always  as  it  were  a  king."  —  Hooker. 

arch-pillar,  s.  A  chief  pillar;  the  principal 
pillar  of  a  building. 

"That  which  is  the  true  firch-pillar  and  foundation  of 
human  society,  namely,  the  purity  and  exercise  of  true 
religion."  —  Harmar:  Tr.  <>f  Beza's  Serin.,  p.  294. 

arch-poet,  s.    A  chief  poet  ;  a  poet  laureate. 

"He  was  then  saluted  by  common  consent  with  th«*  title 
of  '  nrchipoeta,*  or  arch-poet,  in  the  style  of  those  days;  in 
ours,  poet  laureat."—  Pope;  The  Poet  Laureat. 

arch-politician,  s.  A  chief  politician;  a  poli- 
tician standing  out  more  prominently  than  others. 
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arch-presbyter,  s.  [Eng.  arch;  pi-mi' //,'<<-.  In 
Fr.  archiprttre,  arcipretre;  Lat.  rm-/«/J/v.s/./;/<  r : 
Gr.  archipresbuteros.]  A  chief  presbyter. 

"As  simple  deacons  are  in  subjection  to  presbyters,  ac- 
cording to  the  canon  law,  so  are  also  presbyters  ami  nrch- 
presbyters  in  subjection  to  these  archdeacons.*' — At/liffe  : 
Parergon. 

arch-priest,  s.  [Eng.  arch;  priest.  In  Fr.  archi- 
prftre,  archiprtte ;  Sp.  &  Port,  arcipreste.\  A  chief 
priest. 

"The  word  decant/3  was  extended  to  an  ecclesiastical 
dignity  which  included  the  arch-priests."—  Aylitfe  .-  Par- 
ergon. 

arch-priesthood,  s.  [Eng.  arch; priesthood.  In 
Sp.  ardprestazgo ;  Ital.  arcipretato.J  Chief  priest- 
hood ;  the  office  or  dignity  01  a  chief  priest. 

arch-primate,  s.  The  chief  primate,  if  those, 
all  of  whom  are  primates,  or  first  in  rank,  can  have 
a  chief. 

"  One  arch-primate  or  Protestant  pope," — Milton;  Rea- 
son of  Ch.  Gov.,  t.  6. 

arch-prophet,  s.  Gr.  archiprophctcs.  A  chief 
prophet. 

"The  arch-prophet,  or  St.  John  Baptist.*' — Warton: 
Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  iii.  60. 

arch-Protestant,  8.  A  chief  Protestant;  a  Prot- 
estant standing  prominently  out  from  among  his 

compeers. 

"These  sayings  of  these  arch-Protestants  and  master 
ministers  of  Germany."—  Staple  ton:  Fort,  of  the  Faith, 
p.  9. 

arch-publican,  s.    A  chief  publican. 
"  The  arch-publican  Zaccheus,    .    .    ."—Bp.  Hall.  Casts 
of  Conscience,  i.  7. 

arch-rebel,  s.   A  chief  rebel. 

"Dillon,  Musketry,  and  other  arch-rebels" — Milton: 
Art.  of  Peace  between  the  E.  of  Orm.  and  the  Irish. 

arch-swindler,  s.  A  more  notorious  swindler 
than  all  others. 

11  Many  of  the  persons  named  by  this  arch-swindler  as 
having  been  concerned  in  these  transactions  deny  the 
truth  of  his  statements."— Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  8,  1877. 

arch-traitor,  s.  [Eng.  arch,  traitor;  Fr.  archi- 
traitre.}  A  chief  traitor ;  one  who  has  stood  forth 
more  prominently  than  others  as  a  traitor. 

"It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  strict  search  would 
be  made  for  the  arch-traitor,  as  he  was  often  called." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

arch-treasurer,  s.  [Eng.  arch;  treasurer.  In 
Fr.  architre~sorier.]  A  chief  treasurer. 

"The  elector  of  Hanover  claims  the  post  of  arch-treas- 
urer."— Guthrie. 

arch-treasurership, «.  The  chief  treasurership ; 
the  office  of  the  chief  treasurer.  (Collins:  Peer- 
age.) 

arch-tyrant,  s.  A  chief  tyrant ;  one  invested 
with  more  power  to  tyrannize  than  others,  and  who 
takes  advantage  of  his  opportunities  to  act  despot- 
ically. 

"As  every  wicked  man  is  a  tyrant,  according  to  the 
philosopher's  position;  and  every  tyrant  is  a  devil  among 
men;  so  the  devil  is  the  arch-tyrant  of  the  creatures;  he 
makes  all  his  subjects  errand  vassals,  yea,  chained  slaves." 
—Bp.  Hall:  Rem.t  p.  25. 

arch-villain.  a.  A  chief  villain ;  a  person  villain- 
ous above  all  others. 

"Yet  an  arch-villain  keeps  him  company." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  T.  L 

arch-Villainy,  8.  Villainy  at  the  time  unparal- 
leled. 

"All  their  arch-villainies,  and  all  their  doubles." 
Beaum.  and  Flet..-   Worn.  Prize,  iii.  4. 

arch.  A  contraction  for  Architecture  [ARCH,  B.]. 
[Lat.  architectural  baccalaureus,]  Bachelor  of 
Architecture. 

ar-chffl-5g  -ra~phy\  s.  [Gr.  archaios=hom  the 
beginning  or  origin,  ancient;  and  graphe—n  writ- 
ing, a  description.]  A  writing  about,  or  a  descrip- 
tion of,  antiquity  or  antiquities,  but  not  of  a  char- 
acter so  scientific  as  to  merit  the  appellation  of 
archaeology.  (Elmes.)  ( Worcester's  Diet.) 


"  He  was  indeed  an  arch-politician."  —  Bacon. 

arch-pontiff,  s.   A  chief  pontiff.   Spec.,  the  Pope. 

(Burke.) 

arch-prelate,  s.    A  chief  prelate. 

"May  we  not  wonder  that  a  man  of  St.  Basil's  authority 
and  quality,  and  arch-prelate  in  the  house  of  God,  should 
have  his  name  far  and  wide  called  in  question1?'  —  Hooker. 


ar-chae-o-lo'-gl-an,  s.  [Eng.  archceology ;  -ian.~\ 
the  same  as  ARCHAEOLOGIST  (q.  v.).  (J.  Murray.) 
(Worcester's  Diet.) 

ar-chse-5-log  -Ic,  *ar-chaI-5-l5g  -Ic,  *ar-chal- 
o-log-Ick,  ar-chae-6-l6g  -Ic-al,  a.  [InFr.  arcMo- 
logique ;  Gr.  archaiologikos:  archaios=  ancient,  and 
Zoj7i£'O8=pertaining  to  speech  ;  logos=&.  word,  .  .  . 
a  discourse.]  Pertaining  to  the  science  of  archee- 
ology. 

IJthe  form  archaiologick  is  in  Tndd's  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  while  archceologic  is  absent.  The  lat- 
ter term  appears  in  Webster. 

ar-chae-o-l6g  -Ic-al-ljf,    adv.     [Eng.     archceo- 
logic;-ally.]    After  the  manner  of  j 
In  the  way  recognized  in  archaeology. 


archbishop 

ar-chse-6l  -6-gIst,  *ar-chal-ol  -6-gIst,  s.  [In 
Fr.  archtologue;  (ir.  nn-lmiologos,  archaioloyeo  = 
to  discuss  antiquities ;  archaios  =  ancient :  loqis- 
tikos  =  skilled  in  calculating  or  in  reasoning.]  One- 
who  makes  a  special  study  of  antiquity,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  ruined  buildings,  the  inscriptions, 
and  other  relics  which  it  has  left  behind.  There 
are  in  London  at  present  a  British  Archaeological 
Association  and  a  Royal  Archaeological  Institute, 
besides  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  which  received 
its  charter  in  1707.  [ARCHAEOLOGY.] 

ar-chse-81  -o-gjf,  *ar-chai-6l  -o-g$f,  s.  [In  Ger, 
archaologie ;  Fr.  archaologie ;  Port,  archeologia ; 
Gr.  archaiologia,  from  archaiologeo  =  to  discuss 
things  out  of  date;  archaios  =  from  the  beginning, 
ancient :  arche  —  beginning ;  logos  —  a  discourse ; 
lego  =  to  say,  speak,  utter.  The  word  came  into  the 
language  in  the  Greek  form  archaiology,  which  is- 
the  word  in  Johnson's  Dictionary.  Now  only  the 
Latin  spelling  archceology  is  used.]  The  science 
which  treats  of  antiquity,  which  it  investigates  by 
studying  oral  traditions,  monuments  of  all  kinds. 
written  manuscripts  [PALEOGRAPHY],  and  printed 
books  [BIBLIOGRAPHY],  The  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries [ARCHAEOLOGIST],  at  its  first  constitution,  gave 
special  attention  to  mediaeval  times;  of  late,  the 
combined  efforts  of  geologists  and  archaeologists 
have  thrown  much  light  on  the  history  of  primeval 
savage  man  in  Europe ;  and  finally,  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Archaeology,  founded  in  1870,  has  scientific- 
ally investigated  Accadiau,  Assyrian,  Babylonian,. 
Jewish,  Egyptian,  Cyprian,  and  other  antiquities 
with  equal  ardor  and  success.  [ARCH BIOLOGICAL.} 

ar-chse-op  -ter-Jx(  s.  [Gr.  archaios  =  ancient, 
and  pterux  =  a  wing,  a  bird.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  fossilbirds.  A  lithoqraphica, 
( Von  Meyer)  is  a  fossil  bird  allied  to  the  Gallinacefe, 
but  constituting  a  distinct  order  in  the  class  of 
Birds  in  the  opinion  of  Professor  Owen.  Mr.  Parker 
makes  it  akin  to  the  Palamedea,  or  Screamer.  It 
has  a  curiously  antique  tail.  It  occurs  in  the  Sol- 
enhofen  Shale,  believed  to  be  of  Upper  Oolitic  age. 

ar-cha-Ic,  far-cha  -Ic-al,  a.  [In  Fr.  ar~ 
chala^ue ;  Gr.  archaikos,  or  archaiikos  =  old- 
fashioned;  archaizo=to  be  old-fashioned;  archaio* 
=  ancient;  are&c=beginning.]  Pertaining  to  antiq- 
uity. 

"...  not  devoid  of  information  to  the  archafo 
student."—  Way;  Pref.  to  Prompt.  Parv.  (1843),  i.  7. 

"  It  was  engraved  on  a  brazen  pillar,  in  Greek  characters 
of  an  archaic  form,  but,  as  it  appears,  was  composed  in 
the  Lat  in  language." — Lewis:  Early  Rom.  Hist.,  ch.  v.,g  7. 

"  What  is  sentimental,  romantic,  archaic,  or  patriarchal 
in  the  Homeric  politics.  .  ." — Gladstone;  Studies  on 
Homer,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  6,  7. 

*ar-chaI-6-l6g'-Ick,  a.    [ARCH^OLOGIC.] 
*ar-chai-ol-&-gyS   s.    [ARCHEOLOGY. ] 
ar'-cha-lgm,  s.    [In  Ger.  archaism;  Fr.  archa- 
isme ;  Ital.  arcaismo;  Gr.  arcfcaios=ancientt  from 
archi?  =  beginning.]    An   obsolete   word  or   idiom 
which  has  lingered  behind,  and  appears  (though 
somewhat  out  of  place)  in  a  more  modern  composi- 
tion. 

"  .  .  .a  certain  amount  of  archaism  is  indispensable 
in  all  works  purporting  to  draw  their  subject  from  a 
long  past  age." — Gladstone;  Studies  on  Homer,  i.  33. 

ar-Cha  -1st,  s.    An  antiquarian ;  an  archaeologist? 

arch-an-gel,  *ar  ch-aun-gel, «.  [In  Sw.  erke- 
angel;  Dan.  erkeengel;  Dut.  aartsangel;  Ger. 
archangel;  Fr.  archange;  Sp.  arcungel;  Ital. 
arcangelo;  Lat.  archangelus:  Gr.  archangelost 
archi—a  chief,  and  angelos=(l)  a  messenger,  (2)  an 
angel.] 

1.  A  chief  angel,  a  leading  angel,  one  high   (ac- 
cording to  Jewish  writers,  of  the  eighth  rank)  in 
the  celestial  hierarchy. 

"Yet  Michael  the  archangel,  when  contending  with  the 
devil .  .  .  "—Jude  9. 

2.  The  name  of  a  plant,  called  also  the  Yellow 
Weasel-snout.    It    is    the    Galeobdolon    luteuin  of 
Hudson,    and    belongs    to    the    order   Lamiacete 
(Labiates).    It  occurs  in  England.    [GALEOPSIS.] 

'  Loudon  uses  it  as  an  English  uame  for  tlio 
whole  genus  Laminm. 

arch-an-ge"!  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  archangel ikos.]  Per- 
taining to  an  archangel  or  archangels. 

"He  ceased;  and  the  archangelic  power  prepared 
For  swift  descent."  Milton:  P.  L.,  bk,  xi. 

arch-an-geT-I-ca, s.  [Lat. archangeJus^an arch- 
angel.] A  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants,  contain- 
ing the  Angelica  officinalis,  called  also  Angelica 

fti-rhanf/rlica.    [ANGELICA.] 

ar'fh-blBh-o'p,  s.  [Eng.  arch;  bishop.  In  Sw, 
erkebishop;  Dan.  a>rkebi$hap;  Dut.  aartsbisschop; 
Ger.  erzbischof;  Fr.  archeveque;  Sp.  arzobispo; 
Port,  arcebispo;  Ital.  arcivescovo;  Lat,  archi- 
episcopus;  Gr.  archiepiscopos,  archt  =  chief,  and 
egtax>p<M=bi«hop']  [See  BISHOP.]  A  chief  bishop. 
The  attentive  reader  of  the  Acts  cf  the  Apostles, 
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noting  that  nearly  the  whole  missionary  energy  of 
St.  Paul  was  expended  upon  the  cities  ami  chief 
towns  rather  than  on  the  villages  and  the  country 
districts,  will  be  prepared  to  learn  that  there  were 
flourishing  churches  in  the  leading  centers  of  popu- 
lation, while  as  yet  nearly  all  other  parts  remained 
*'pagan."  [PAGAN.]  So  strong,  however,  was  the 
evangelistic  spirit  prevailing,  that  in  due  time  every 
one  of  the  first-formed  churches  was  surrounded  by 
a  number  of  younger  and  less  powerful  congrega- 
tions which  it  had  called  into  being.  The  pastors 
of  these  now  churches  being  called  "bishops,"  that 
term  no  longer  appeared  a  dignified  enough  appel- 
lation for  the  spiritual  chief  of  the  mother  church, 
and  about  A.  D.  340  the  Greek  title  of  orcJUepiacopot 
=  Eng.  archbishop,  was  introduced  to  meet  the  dif- 
ficulty. Two  arcnbishops  figure  at  the  Council  of 
Ephesus,  in  431,  and  in  subsequent  centuries  the 
designation  became  common  over  Christendom. 

In  England  the  early  British  churches  were,  in 
large  measure,  swept  away  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
invaders,  who  were  heathens,  and  the  country- con- 
sequently required  to  be  re-converted.  The  great 
southern  center  from  which  this  was  done  was 
Canterbury,  then  the  capital  of  Kentt  where  King 
Egbert  gave  Augustine,  the  chief  missionary,  a  set- 
tlement. In  the  north,  York,  the  chief  town  of 
Northnmbria,  where  King  Edwin  built  a  shrino  for 
Paxilinus,  became  the  great  focus  of  operation  for 
that  part  of  England ;  hence  the  two  archbishoprics 
now  existing  are  those  of  Canterbury  and  of  \ork. 
The  prelate  who  occupies  the  former  see  is  Primate 
of  all  England,  while  his  brother  of  York  is  only 
Primate  of  England,  the  superiority  of  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  long  contested  by  that  of  York,  having 
been  formally  settled  in  A.  D.  1072.  The  former  is 
the  first  in  dignity  after  the  princes  of  the  blood ; 
the  latter  is  not  second,  but  third,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor taking  precedence  of  him  in  official  rank. 
An  archbishop  is  often  called  a  Metropolitan.  He 
exorcises  a  certain  supervision  over  the  bishops, 
and  receives  appeals  against  their  decisions  in  mat- 
ters of  discipline. 

•'A  secular  assembly  had  taken  upon  itself  to  pass  a  law 
requiring  archbishops  and  bishops,  rectors  and  vicars,  to 
abjure,  on  pain  of  deprivation,  what  they  hud  been 
teaching  all  their  lives.  — Macaulay;  Hist.  E»y.,  ch.  xiv. 

ar  ch-blsh-op-rlc,  s.  [In  Fr.  archevache ;  Ital. 
ore  tVeac<n'ado= arch  bishop;  and  Eng  suffix  -r/f  = 
territory  or  jurisdiction.]  The  office  or  dignity  of 
an  archbishop,  or  the  see  over  which  he  exercises 
spiritual  authority. 

"Several  months  were  still  to  elapse  before  the  arcft- 
bishopric  would  be  vacant."— Macatthti/:  Hist.  Eng.t  ch. 
xiv. 

ar'$h-bfit'ler.  *.  A  chief  butler,  an  officer  of  the 
old  German  empire  who  presented  the  cup  to  the 
emperor  on  solemn  and  state  occasions. 

ar9h  chan  -9el-15r,  s.  [Eng.  arch;  chancellor. 
Jn  Fr.  archichanceiier.]  A  chief  chancellor.  An 
officer  of  high  rank  who  formerly  presided  over  the 
secretaries  of  the  court.  Under  the  first  two  races 
of  French  kings,  when  their  kingdom  consisted  of 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Aries,  there  were  three  arch- 
chancellors— viz.,  the  archbishops  of  Mentz,  Co- 
logne, and  Treves. 

"The  seals  of  the  triple  kingdom  were  borne  in  state  by 
the  archbishops  of  Mentz,  Cologne,  and  Treves,  the  per- 
petual arehchancellors  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Aries." — 
tiihtion:  Decline  and  Fail,  ch.  xlix. 

arch- dap -I-f3r.  a.  [ARCHIDAPIFER.] 
ar  9h-dea-c6n,  *ar  9&e-dekne  (or  con^fcn,  a. 
{Eng.  arch,  and  deacon;  A.  S.  arcediacon;  Dan. 
and  Ger.  arkidiaconus ;  Dut.  aartsdeken;  Fr.  arch- 
idiacre ;  Sp.  arcediano;  Port,  arcediayo;  Ital. 
arcidiacono ;  Lat.  archidiaconus ;  Gr.  archidia~ 
konos;  archi— chief,  and  d*afcono0= deacon.]  [DEA- 
CON.] A  chief  deacon.  The  first  institution  of 
deacons  [Gr.  dtafconqi'= servants,  waiting-men,  min- 
isters, messengers]  is  recorded  in  Acts  vi.  They 
•were  elected  to  discharge  such  half-secular  functions 
as  raising  and  distributing  alms  to  the  poor,  thus 
leaving  the  apostles  free  for  purely  spiritual  work. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  when  meetings  of  the  dea- 
cons took  place,  some  one  presided  over  them,  and 
if  this  chairman  was  one.  of  themselves,  he  would 
naturally  bo  called  in  Greek  archidiakanott,  in  Eng. 
archdeacon.  The  president  of  the  deacons'  meet- 
ing would  require  to  be  often  in  conference  with 
the  pastor ;  and  when  people  meet,  mind  will  affect 
mind,  altogether  apart  from  the  relative  dignity  of 
the  men  brought  in  contact  with  each  other.  The 
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jmrts  of  the  diocese,  there  probably  being  about 
him  a  pliability  wanting  in  the  chftrepiscopoi= 
country,  coadjutor  or  suffragan  bishops.  The  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  took  place,  and  the  archdeacon 
ended  by  superseding  tne  more  dignified  but  less 
bending  functionaries.  The  same  drama  was  re- 
enacted  on  English  soil  between  the  archdeacons 
find  the  rural  deans,  the  latter,  who  were  at  first 
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higher  in  position  than  their  rivals,  being  now  re- 
garded as  inferior  to  them  in  rank;  an  ordinary,  or 
full  dean,  however,  as  contradistinguished  irom  a 
rural  dean,  is  admittedly  superior  to  an  archdea- 
con. There  were  in  December,  1878,  seventy-six 
archdeacons  in  the  English  Church,  who  give  as- 
sistance to  the  bishops,  and  have  under  them  610 
rural  deans  exercising  an  unpaid  supervision  over 
the  clergy.  The  emoluments  of  the  archdiaconates 
being  but  trifling,  the  occupants  of  the  office  gen- 
erally hold  also  other  preferments.  They  are  em- 
powered to  hold  a  court,  the  lowest  in  the  scale, 
from  which  there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese. 

"They  weren  in  the  archedeknes  book." 

Chaucer.  C.  T.,  6,900. 

"Twenty-two  deans  and  fifty-four  archdeacons  sate  there 
in  virtue  of  their  offices."— Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

ar'9h-dea-c6n-r?  or  (con=kn),  s.  [Eng.  arch- 
deacon,  and  suffix  -ry.l  The  district  over  which  an 
archdeacon  exercises  his  authority  or  jurisdiction  ; 
more  rarely  his  office,  or  his  residence. 

"  Kvery  diocese  is  divided  into  archdeaconries." — Black- 
stone.-  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  Introd.,  §4. 

ar  9h-dea-c6n-shlp  (or  con=knl,«.  [Eng.arrfc- 
dettcan,  and  suffix  -ship.]  The  office  of  an  arch- 
deacon. 

ar  9h-de-9ei-ver,  s.  [Eng.  arch;  deceiver.]  A 
chief  deceiver;  one  pre-eminent  above  all  others  for 
deceit. 

"  He  set  off  for  London,  breathing  vengeance  against 
Churchill,  and  learned,  on  arriving,  a  new  crime  of  the 
arch-deceiver.  The  Princess  Annie  had  been  some  hours 
missing." — Macatilny:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iz. 

ar  Ch-dl- 0-9686,  s.  [Eng.  arch;  diocese.]  The 
locality  over  which  the  archbishop  presides. 

ar  9h-dru-Id,  s.  [Eng.  arch;  druid.]  A  chief 
druid  ;  the  head  of  the  ancient  Druids. 

ar  9h-du-cal,  a.  [Eng.  arch;  ducal.  In  Fr.  & 
Sp.  archiducal.]  Pertaining  to  an  archduke. 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  all  the  different 
quartering^  and  armorial  bearings  of  the  atvhdncttl 
family." — Guthrie. 

ar  9h-du9h-ess,  s.  [Eng.  arch,  and  duchess.  In 
Fr.  archiduchesse ;  Sp.  archiduquessa ;  Ital.  archi- 
duchesa.]  A  chief  duchess.  An  Austrian  title, 
applied  to  the  daughters  of  the  emperor. 

ar  9h-du9h-jf,  «.  [Eng.  arch;  duchy.  In  Fr. 
archiduche;  Ital.  arciducato.]  The  territory  ruled 
over  by  an  archduke  or  archduchess. 

ar  ch  duke,  s.  [Eng.  arch;  duke.  In  French 
archiduc;  Sp.  &  Port,  archiduque;  Ital.  arctduca.] 
A  chief  duke.  An  Austrian  title  applied  to  the  sons 
of  the  emperor. 

"Philip,  archduke  of  Austria,  during  his  voyage  from 
the  Netherlands  toward  Spain,  was  weather-driven  into 
Weymouth."—  C'arew's  Survey. 

ar  9h-duke-d6m,  s.  [  Eng.  archduke ;  -dom.] 
The  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  an  archduke  or 
archduchess. 

"Austria  is  but  an  archdukedom." — Guthrie. 

*ar9he  (l),s.  [ARCH  (l.).J 

*krche,  *arch  (2),  s.  [Fr.  arc&i=Noah''s  Ark,  or 
any  similar  structure.  Lat.  arca=a  chest,  a  purse.] 

[ABK.] 

1.  An  ark. 

" Oat  archf  was  a  feteles  good, 
Set  and  limed  a-gen  the  flood." 
Story  of  Gen.  and  Exod.  (ed.  Morris),  561-2. 

2.  A  purse. 

"Thi  tenement  complet  and  consummat. 
Thyne  siluer  and  thine  arch  euacuate." 

Early  Scottish  Verse  (ed.  Lumby),  i.  272. 
*arche-wold,  s.    An  ark-board. 

"Quan  he  dede  him  in  the  arche-wold," 

Story  of  Gen.  and  Exod.  (ed.  Morris),  576. 

ar-che  -al,    a.    [ARCHEUS.]    Pertaining   to,  or 
caused  by,  the  "  archeus." 
arglied,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ARCH,  v.] 
As  participial  adjective: 

1.  Covered  with  an  arch. 

"As  she  paused  at  the  arched  door." 

Scott:  The  Lay  ot  the  Last  Minstrel,  i.  20. 

2.  Curved  in  the  form  of  an  arch. 

** .     .    .    the  swaa  with  arched  neck." 

Milton;  P.  L.,  bk.  vii. 

3.  Her.    Arched,  or  archy,  signifies  that  an  ordi- 
nary on  an  escutcheon  is  bent  or  bowed. 

*arcne-dl-a-cre,  «.  [Fr.  archidiacre.]  An  arch- 
deacon. ( Cha  ucer.) 

arch-en  9§ph  al-ft,  *•  [Gr.  arcM—io  overrule; 
enkephalos=t}\G  brain;  kephalc=the  head.]  A  term 
proposed  by  Professor  Owen  for  his  first  sub-class 
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of  Mammalia.  He  included  nnder  it  one  order, 
Bimann,  and  a  single  genus.  Homo,  or  Man.  The 
characters  he  assigned  to  the  sub-class  were  the 
overlapping  of  the  olfactory  nerves  and  cerebellum 
by  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  so  that  the  latter  con- 
stitute a  third  lobe;  the  presence  of  a  posterior 
horn  to  the  lateral  ventricle,  and  also  that  of  the 
hippocampus  minor.  (Owen;  Classif.  of  Mamma- 
Un.) 

ar  9h-§r,  s.  [In  Fr.  archer;  Sp.  archero;  Port. 
archeiro;  Ital.  arciere,  arciero;  from  Lat.  amw=a 
bow.  | 

1.  Ord,  Lang.:  One  who  is  skilled  in  the  use  of 
the  bow,  having  acquired  the  art  either  to  employ 
it  in  battle  or  for  other  purpo.-^-. 

"Against  him  that  bendeth  let  the  archer  bend  hU 
bow,  .  .  ."—  Jer.  li.  3. 

2.  Astron. :  The  constellation  Sagittarius. 

••  Now  when  the  cheerless  empire  of  the  sky 
To  Capricorn  the  Centaur  Archer  yields." 

Thumson;  Spring. 

archer-flail,  s.  A  fish,  the  Toxotes  aculator. 
which  shoots  water  at  its  prey.  It  is  found  in  the 
East  Indian  and  Polynesian  seas. 

archer-game,  s.  A  game  of  archery.  Shooting 
at  marks  with  bows  and  arrows,  for  prizes  or  other 
honors. 

"  I  must  be  boune 
To  see  the  archer-game  at  noon." 

Scott :  Lady  of  fte  Lake,  v.  17. 

archer-man,  s.  One  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
bow. 

"  While,  to  explore  the  dangerous  glen; 
Dive  through  the  pass  the  archer-men." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vL  16. 

archer-rank,  s.    A  rank  of  archers  drawn  up  for 
battle,  or  at  least  for  the  employment  of  the  bow. 
"  Then  spurs  were  dash'd  in  chargers'  flanks, 
They  rush'd  among  the  archer-ranks." 

Scott:  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  vi.  23. 

ar  9h-er-ess,  s.  [Eng.  archer;  •ess.'}  A  femalo 
archer. 

"  The  swiftest  and  the  keenest  shaft  that  is, 

In  all  my  quiver 

I  do  select ;  to  thee  I  recommend  it, 
O  archeress  eternal  !" 

Fanshawe:  Past.  Fid.,  p.  143. 

ar  9h-er-^,  s.    [Eug.  archer;  -#.] 

1.  The  employment  of  the  bow  and  arrows  in  bat- 
tle, in  hunting,  or  for  other  purposes.  The  art  is  of 
great  antiquity.  It  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxi.  20, 
and  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  besides  being  de- 
picted on  Egyptian  monuments  and  Assyrian  sculpt- 
ures. The  Philistines  seem  to  have  excelled  in  it. 
which  caused  David  to  issue  orders  that  special 
instruction  and  training  in  it  should  be  imparted 
to  the  Hebrews  (2  Sam.  i.  18).  There  were  archers 
in  both  the  Greek  and  Roman  armies.  In  England, 
up  to  the  time  when  gunpowder  came  into  general 
use,  the  archers  constituted  some  of  the  most 
formidable  soldiers  in  the  English  army,  several  of 
the  battles  won  over  the  Scots  having  been  gained 
by  their  surpassing  skill  in  the  use  of  the  bow.  The 
weapon  first  employed  was  the  arbalest,  or  cross- 
bow [ARBALEST];  afterward  the  long  bow  sup- 
planted it,  the  change  taking  place  some  time  be- 
fore the  reign  of  Edward  II.  The  Scottish  "Royal 
Company  of  Archers"  still  claim  the  right  of  act- 
ing as  the  Sovereign's  body-guard  in  Scotland ;  but 
picturesque  as  they  may  look  in  a  procession,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  both  for  their  own  and  the  monarch's 
sake,  that  they  may  never  have  to  test  the  powers 
of  their  antique  weapons  against  those  of  the 
breech-loading  rifle. 

"  Had  often  heard  the  sound  of  glee 
When  there  the  youthful  Nortons  met 
To  practice  games  and  archery." 

ir<ird*tcvrth:  The  White  Doe  ofRylstone.  v. 

•f2.  The  art  or  skill  of  an  archer. 

"Blest  seraphims  shall  leave  their  quire, 
And  turn  Love's  soldiers  upon  thee, 
To  exercise  their  archery. 

Crashate:  Steps  to  Temple. 

+3.  Those  who  at  any  time  or  place  practice 
archery ;  taken  tcollec lively  the  archers.  (Chiefly 
poetic.) 

"The  venison  free,  and  Bounleanx  wine, 
Might  serve  the  archery  to  dine." 

.^;>t(;    l.n'lii  "f  tli>-    Lttkf,    V.  25. 

4.  Archery  as  an  outdoor  sport  is  very  popular  in, 
the  United  States. 

ar  9h  es.,  s.pL  (1).    [PI.  of  ARCH  (1),  s.  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Entom.:  The  English  name  given  to  various 
species  of  moths  with  arch-like  zigzags  on  their 
wings. 

Black  archest :  Psilura  monacha,  a  moth  of  the 
family  Bombycidte.  The  primary  wings  are  grayish- 
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white  with  many  black  spots,  and  four  zigzag-  of 
the  same  color.  The  secondary  wings  are  browuish- 
gray,  spotted  with  black,  and  having  a  white  border. 
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Black  Arches  ^Psilura  Moriacha). 

The  expansion  of  the  wing  is  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  lines  in  the  male,  and  two  incites  in  the 
female.  The  caterpillar  is  brown  with  gray  hairs, 
ami  one  black  with  two  white  spots.  (Z>tmcan,  tti 
Jtinlim''*  Naturalist's  Libr.) 

(i  reen  Arches  :  Polia  her  bid  a,  a  moth  of  the  fam- 
ily N'octuidce.  , 

Liijht  Arches:  jfulophasia  lithoscylea,  a  moth  of 
the  family  Noctuidee. 

BnJ?  Arches:  Thvatira  derasa.  a  moth  of  the  fam- 
ily Noctuid«>.  of  a  light  yellowish-brown  color,  with 
two  white  oblique  bands  on  the  upper  wings,  and 
,-fveral  brown  or  buff  zigzag  lines  on  two  rows  of 
-mall  white  arches  on  the  lower  ones.  The  cater- 

illar is  yellowish-green,  with  dark  brown  spots  and 
ines.  (Duncan,  in  Jardine's  Naturalist'  s  Libr.) 

ar-C,he"t  (t  silent),  s.  [Fr.  archet;  Ital.  archetto 
=  the  bow  of  a  violin  or  a  similar  instrument.  J 

Music:  &  archat  iwith  bow),  a  term  applied  to 
-urh  musical  instruments  as  are  played  witli  the, 
li(>\v.  (Porter.) 

ar-chS-ty-pal,  «.  [Eng.  archetype,  ~al;  Lat. 
o  rchetypits  ;  Or.  archetvpO8.~\  Pertaining  to  an 
archetype,  pattern  or  model. 

"  Him,  who  is  fitirer  than  the  sons  of  men  ; 
The  source  of  good,  the  light  archetypal." 

ff  orris. 

r  In  the  Platonic  Philosophy  the  archet  (/pal 
i'-,,,  -Id  is  the  idea  or  model  of  the  world  as  it  existed 
in  the  Divine  mind  previous  to  its  creation. 

ar  -che-type,  tar  -obi-type,  s.  [In  Fr.  arcM- 
type;  Sp.arquetipo;  Port,  archetypo;  Ital.  arche- 
tipo;  Lat.  archetypum  ;  Or.  archetupon,  s.,  the 
ueut.  of  archetupos—  stumped  as  a  model:  arche  = 
I),  -Binning,  and  tupos  =  a  blow,  .  .  .  anything 
-truck,  ...  a  model,  type.] 

1.  Platonic  Philosophy,  and  generally:  The  prim- 
itive type,  model,  or  pattern  on  whicn  anything  is 
formed. 

"Then  it  was  that  the  House  of  Commons,  the  arche- 
type of  all  the  representative  assemblies  which  now  meet, 
either  in  the  Old  or  in  the  New  World,  held  its  first 
sittings."  —  3foeaw/ai/.  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  i. 


Bet*. 


this  great  arch  i  type 


."  —  Bacon:  Physiol, 


•_'.  Minting:  The  standard  weight  by  which  the 
others  are  adjusted. 

3.  Comp.  Anatomy,  The  archetype  skeleton  : 
Professor  Owen's  name  for  an  ideal  skeleton  of 
which  those  actually  existing  in  the  several  classes 
of  vertebrated  animals  are  held  to  be  modifications. 

ar-che-typ'-I-cal,  a.  [Eng.  archetype;  -ical.] 
The  same  as  ARCHETYPAL.  (Warburton.) 

ar-Che  -us,  s.  [From  Gr.  arche.=  beginning 
.  .  .  first  principle  element.]  A  term  applied 
by  Basil  Valentine,  Paracelsus,  and  Van  Helmont  to 
d"iu>te  the  regulative  and  conservative  principles  of 
the  animal  world  —what  is  now  called  vital  force. 

*ar  $he-wyves,.  ».  />/.  [Eng.  arche  =  Or.  archi  = 
chief,  and  Old  Eng.  «?(/iv«=wives.]  Wives  who 
aspire  to  govern  their  husbands.  (Chaucer.) 

ar9h-hl-er-ey\  *.    [AROHIEREY.] 

far9h  -I-a  -tSr,  s.  [Lat,  archiatrus;  [Gr.  archi- 
fttros:  from  archi=  chief,  and  iatros—a  surgeon,  a 
physician=to  heal,  to  cure.] 

1.  Anciently:  The  fir^t  physician  of  the  Roman 
emperor  ;  the  chief  ruler  in  Greece,  Ac. 

1'.  A  oir  :  It  is  still  used  in  a  similar  sense  in 
some  Continental  countries. 

"  I  wanted  not  the  advice  and  help  of  the  nrchiater,  the 
king's  doctor."—  Sir  T.  Herbert:  True.,  p.  233. 

ar'-chl-cal.  a.  [Gr.  arr/u'A:ofl=pertaining  to 
rule;  arcAe=  beginning,  rule.]  Chief,  primary. 

"When  the  brutish  life  leads  us  astray  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  reason,  and  we  cast  away  .  .  .  that  princi- 
pality and  archical  rule,  wherewith  God  hath  invested  UK, 
over  all  our  corporeal  passions  and  affections  .  .  ."— 
Hfiltyicrtl:  Ejcrrl.  <>}  M,,r.  I7r.,  p.  48. 

ar9h-I-dap  -I-fer,  arsh-dap'-I-fer,  R.  [Gr. 
archos—a.  chief;  Lat.  daps,  genit.  dapis=  sacrificial 
or  other  dignified  feast  ;  fero=to  bear.  Chief  food- 


In  the  Old  German  Empire:  An  officer  whoso 
special  function  it  was,  when  the  emperor  was 
crowned,  to  carry  the  first  dish  of  meat  to  table  on 
horseback.  The  office  belonged  to  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  though  claimed  by  the  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine. 

arch-I-di '-a-cftn-al,  a.  [From  Lat.  archidi- 
acpnus;  Gr.  archidiakonos^=&n  archdeacon.]  Per- 
taining to  an  archdeacon. 

"Thus,  the  Archidiaconat  Courts,  the  Consistory 
Courts,  the  Court  of  Arches,  the  Court  of  Peculiars,  and 
the  Court  of  Delegates  were  revived." — Macaulay;  Hist. 
Eny.,  ch.  vi. 

arch-l-e-pls  -c6p-a-9y\  s.  [In  Fr.  archiepis- 
copat,]  The  state  of  an  archbishop. 

"I  did  not  dream,  at  that  time,  of  extirpation  and 
abolition  of  any  more  than  his  [Laud's] archiepiscojtacy." 
— Sir  E.  Dering'n  Speeches,  p.  5. 

arch-I  e-pls  -c&p-al,  «.  [InFr.  archil ''piscopal; 
Sp.  ttrzttlnspal ;  Ital.  arcivescovilt.]  Pertaining  to 
an  archbishop. 

"Nothing  in  England  astonished  him  so  much  ns 
the  Archiepiscopal  library."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  ixiii. 

arch-l-e-pls  ~c&p-ate,  s.  [In  Fr.  archiepis- 
copat;  Port,  archiepiscopado.]  The  office,  dignity, 
or  jurisdiction  of  an  archbishop ;  an  archbishopric. 
(Ch.  06s.) 

arch-l-e-pls-ci-par-l-tf,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Low 
Lat.  archie piscopalitas.]  The  dignity  of  an  arch- 
bishop. (Fuller:  Ch.  Hist.,11.  iii.  39.) 

ar$h-i  -er-ey4,  ar9h-hi'-er-e£,  s.  [Lat.  archie- 
reus;  Gr.  archiereus=a chief  priest:  archi=a  chief, 
and  Ai>reiw=priest,  a  sacrificer.]  A  name  given 
in  Russia  to  the  higher  ecclesiastical  dignities  of 
the  Greek  Church,  the  metropolitans,  the  arch- 
bishops, and  the  bishops.  (R.  Pinkerton.) 

ar-chlg'-ra-phSr,  s.  [Gr.  archi  =  chief,  and 
grapho=to  write.]  A  chief  secretary.  (Dr.  Ulack.) 

ar  -chill,  ar  -gol,  or'-chll,  or '-chill,  or'-chal, 
s.  [InFr.  archil,  archilla,  and  orchilla, also  Orseille 
des  Canaries,]  Two  species  of  lichen,  the  Roccella 
tinctoria  and  R.  fusiformis,  which  grow  in  the 
Canary  and  Cape  Verd  Islands.  They  are  found  on 
rocks  near  the  sea.  They  produce  a  fine  but  fugi- 
tive purple  dye,  and  are  largely  employed  for  that 
purpose.  Arriving  in  this  country  in  its  natural 
state,  it  is  ground  between  stones  so  as  to  be  com- 
pletely bruised,  but  not  reduced  to  powder.  Then 
it  is  moistened  with  a  strong  spirit  or  urine,  or  with 
urine  itself  mixed  with  quicklime.  In  a  few  days 
it  acquires  a  purplish-red,  and  finally  a  blue  color. 
In  the  former  state  it  is  called  Archil,  in  the  latter 
Lacmus  or  Litmus.  Cudbear  is  similarly  made. 
Other  lichens,  such  as  the  Variolaria  orcina,-  the 
Lecanora  tartarea,  &c.,  are  sometimes  used  in  place 
of  the  Roccella. 

Ar-chI-16  -Chl-an,  a.  &  s.  [In  Ger.  Archi.  loch- 
isfh;  Lat.  Archilochius.  See  the  def.] 

A.  As  adjective :    Pertaining  to  the  Greek  satiric 
poet  Archilochus,  who  flourished  about  700  B.  C.,  or 
to  the  verse  which  he  introduced. 

B.  AR  substantive :    A  kind  of  verse  supposed  to 
have  been  invented  by  the  Greek  poet  Archilochus. 
The  "Archilochius  major"  has  seven  feet,  the  first 
three  dactyls  or  spondees,  the  fourth  a  dactyl,  and 
the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  trochees,  as— 

Nunc  dscet  1  ant  vlrl  |  dl  nltl  |  dum  caput  impe1 
|  dire  |  myr  1  to. 

(Horace^  Carm.  I.,  iv.  9.) 

The  Archilochian  minor  has  two  dactyls  and  a 
csesura,  as— 

Arborl  |  busqng  c6  |  rate. 

(Horace,  Carm.  IV.,  vii.  2.) 

Horace  varies  these  two  meters  in  four  different 
ways,  called  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
Archilochian  meters.  The  first  consists  of  a  dac- 
tylic hexameter  combined  with  an  Archilochius 
minor:  the  second  of  a  dactylic  hexameter  with  an 
iambelegus ;  the  third  of  an  iambic  trimeter  and  an 
elegiambus;  and  the  fourth  of  an  Archilochius 
major,  with  a  catalectic  iambic  trimeter. 

Ar  ch-I-mage,  Arch-I-ma'-g6,  Ar-chlm'-a- 
gus,  s.  [Gr.  arc/ti=chief,  and  Magos=&  Magian, 
.  .  .  an  enchanter,  .1  wizard.] 

1.  The  high  priest  of  the  Median  or  Persian  Magi. 
The  title  was  assumed  by  Darius  Hystaspes. 

2.  Any  magician  or  wizard ;  an  enchanter. 

IF  The  term  perpetually  figures  in  Spenser's 
Faerie  Queene.  Some  other  writers  have  copied 
it  from  that  work. 

"'I  will,'  he  cry'd,  'so  help  me,  God  !  destroy 
That  villain  Archimuye. 

Thomson.-  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  32. 

arch-I-man  -drlte,  s.  [In  Russ.  arkhuman- 
drum;  Ger.  archimandrite  Fr.  archimandrite;  Sp., 
Port.,  Ital.,  &  Lat.  archimandrita ;  Gr.  archiman- 
drite8=archi  =  c\iut(,  mnndra^an  enclosed  space, 
...  a  monastery.]  An  Eastern  abbot  or  superior 
of  a  monastery,  especially  one  of  the  first  order. 


"His  rival  Eutyches  was  the  abbot,  or  arcliiHiandritt. 
or  superior  of  three  hundred  monks."— tlibbon.  Decline 
and  Ftill,  ch.  xlvii,,  vol.  iv.,  i>.  853. 

If  Formerly  it  was  used  in  a  somewhat  wider 
sense,  being  occasionally  applied  to  archbishops. 

Arch-I-me  -de-an,  Ar-chl-me  -dl-an,  o.  [Eng. 
Archi med(es) ;  -law.]  Pertaining  to  Archimede,  a 
celebrated  mathematician  of  Syracuse,  who  lived 
in  the  third  century  B.  C. 

Archimedean  principle,  or  Archimedean  theorem  ; 
Archimedes's  principle  or  theorem :  It  is  that  a  body 
Immersed  in  a  liquid  loses  a  part  of  its  weight 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  displaced  liquid.  It  was 


by  this  law  that  lie  discovered  the  amount  of  alloy 
mixed  in  Hiero's  crown.  (Ganot :  Physics,  transl. 
by  Atkinson,  3d  ed.,  1868,  §1W.)  It  holds  good  of 


uj<     III\III:M>M,    oil    uu.,    louo,  H  i\st.j      itv    *          <^    ^w< 

gases  as  well  as  liquids  properly  so  called.    (Ibid., 
§168.) 

Archimedean  Screw,  Archimedes  8  Screic:  A 
water-screw  or  "cochlton."  Cochlion  is  from  the 
Greek  kocMion=a  small  snail,  the  shell  of  which  it 
resembles,  though  it  must  bo  confessed  very  re- 
motely, in  being  of  a  spiral  form.  It  consisted  of  a 
spiral  pipe  or  tube  wound  around  a  long  cylinder. 


Archimedean  Screw. 

The  machine,  which  was  originally  designed  for 
raising  water  from  the  Nile,  was  slanted  sothatone 
end  of  the  spiral  tube  was  beneath  the  water  of  the 
river,  and  the  other  rested  on  the  bank.  The  inside 
of  the  tube  really  consisted  of  an  inclined  plane, 
down  which  the  water  flowed,  though  to  a  super- 
ficial observer  it  seemed  to  flow  up  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  laws  of  gravity.  It  was,  of  course,  un- 
able to  act  if  slanted  to  the  water  at  too  high  an 
angle.  It  is  now  disused,  one  serious  defect  which 
it  has  being  that  it  is  apt  to  become  clogged  up 
with  weeds,  mud,  stones,  &c.,  which  cannot  easily 
be  removed  from  a  tube  of  spiral  form. 

ar$h'-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [ARCH,  a.] 

As  participial  adjective; 

1.  Having  in  it  an  artificial  or  a  natural  arch. 
"  Now  driv'n  before  him  through  the  arching  rock, 

Came  tumbling,  heaps  on  heaps,  th'unnumber'd  flock," 
Pope.-  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  ix.,  280-1. 

2.  Curving  like  an  arch. 

"Blue  ribbons  decked  hisaj*cA7»ff  mane." 

Scott:  Marinion,  i.  6. 
"The  arching  limes  are  tall  and  shady." 

Tennyson;  Margaret,  5. 

ar-Chl-peT-ag-IC.  a.  [Eng.  Archipelagio) ;  -iV.J 
Pertaining  to  an  archipelago,  and  especially  to  the 
most  notable  one — that  between  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor,  divided  by  the  JSgean  Sea.  (Ed.  Rev.) 
( Worcester's  Diet.} 

Ar-chl-pel -a-go,  s.  [In  But.  &  Fr.  Archipel; 
Ger.  Archipel  or  Archipelogus;  Sp.  &  Port,  archi- 
lago;  Ital.  arcipelaqo;  Gr.  arc/u=chief,  and  pel- 
ago8=sea ;  countenancing  the  belief  that  the  Greeks 
considered  the  sea  which  washed  their  eastern 
snores,  and  was  the  chief  sea  to  them,  the  chief  sea 
also  to  others.] 

1.  The  sea  studded  with  islands  which  lies  between 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 

"...  the  line  [of  Eubcean  hills]  is  further  prolonged 
by  a  series  of  islands  in  the  Archipelago,  Andros,  Tenos, 
Myconos,  and  Naros." — Orate :  Hist.  Greece,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

2.  Any  sea  agreeing  with  the  former  in  containing 
many  islands. 

"...  hence,  after  long  subsidence,  this  great  reef 
would  not  produce  one  great  atoll  400  miles  in  length,  but 
a  chain  or  urchipelwjo  of  atolls,  of  very  nearly  the  same 
dimensions  with  those  in  the  Maldiva  archipelago."— 
Darwin;  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  xx. 

ar-chlp  -ptis,  s.  [Or.  Archippos.  a  Greek  proper 
name  (Col.  IT.  17 ;  Philem.  2).]  A  fine  butterfly,  the 
Danaus  archippus. 

ar '-chl-tect,  *•  [In  Dan.  architect ;  Sw.  arkitekt ; 
(ier.  nrchitekt;  Fr.  architecte ;  Sp.  ftrquitecto;  Port. 
architecto;  Ital.  arc.hitvtto;  Lat.  architect^  archi- 
tt'i'tnn ;  (ir.  orcAWefcWnsicnief  artificer,  (literally) 
chief  carpenter:  arch i=chief ,  and  tekton—a  car- 
penter. The  word  carries  us  back  to  the  period 
when  edifices  were  constructed  chiefly  of  wood.] 

1.  Lit.:  One  who  draws  tho  plans  designed  to 
show  the  builders  the  exact  dimensions,  form,  and 
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arrangements  of  an  editice  which,  under  his  super- 
intendence, they  are  engaged  to  erect.  Among 
frcat  architects  may  be  enumerated  M.  Yitruvius 
ollio,  who  seems  to  have  lived  in  tho  time  of 
Augustus ;  and  in  England,  Inigo  Jones,  born  about 
1572,  died  1632 ;  and  the  very  celebrated  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren,  who  died,  aged  ninety-one,  in  1723. 
He  drew  out  the  plan  for  tho  restoration  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  the  rebuilding  of  many  city  churches 
destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1666. 

2.  Fig.:  A  contriver  or  designer  of  anything. 
Used— 

(a)  Spec.:  Of  man. 

"  Chief  architect  and  plotter  of  these  woes; 
The  villain  is  alive  in  Titus'  house." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronictts,  v.  3. 

*'A  Frenchwoman  is  a  perfect  architect  in  dress;  she 
never,  with  Gothic  ignorance,  mixes  the  orders  .  .  ." — 
Goldsmith:  The  Bee,  No.  ii. 

(b)  Of  God,  as  the  Designer  of  everything  cre- 
ated. 

"  This  inconvenience  the  Divine  Architect  of  the  body 
Obviated." — Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

".    .    .    as  by  work 
Divine  the  sovereign  Architect  had  framed." 

Milton;  P.  L.,  bk.  v. 

(c)  Of  any  animal  constructing  a  habitation  for 
itself  by  instinct,  but  in  a  style  suggesting   the 
architecture  of  man. 

ar-chi-tec'-tlve,  s.  [Eng.  architect;  -ire.]  Used 
for  building  purposes;  suitable  for  building  pur- 
poses. 

"How  could  the  bodies  of  many  of  them,  particularly 
the  last-mentioned,  be  furnished  with  architective  mate- 
rials?"— Derham-  Phy&ico-Theology. 

ar-chl-tec-ton  -Ic,  *ar-chl-tec-ton'-lck,  a.  & 
A.  [In  Ger.  architectonisch;  Fr.  architectonique; 
Port,  architectonico;  Ital.  architettonico;  Lat. 
architectonicus ;  Gr.  architektonikos,  from  architek- 
toneO=to  be  an  architect,  to  construct,  to  contrive: 
arc/u=chief,  and  tektainomai=to  make  or  frame,  to 
devise;  tekton=a carpenter.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  architecture ;  hav- 
ing a  genius  or  an  instinct  for  architecture ;  skilled 
in  architecture. 

"How  much  will  this  architectonic  wisdom  (if  I  may 
call  it),  excited  in  framing  and  regulating  an  innumer- 
able company  of  differing  creatures,  be  recommended! " — 
Boyle  i  Works,  v.,  p.  147.  (Richardson.) 

B.  As  substantive :  The  art  or  capacity  of  arrang- 
ing knowledge  methodically.    (Goodrich  <&  Porter.) 

ar-chl-teC-tonMc-al,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  architec- 
tonic; -a/.] 

A.  As  adjective:  The  same  as  ARCHITECTONIC, 
adj.  (q.  v.). 

".  .  not  ectypal,  but  archetypal,  and  architecton- 
ical  of  all."— Cudworth:  Intell.  Syst.,  p.  853.  (Richardson.) 

B.  As  substantive :  That  which,  in  a  loose  sense, 
creates,  frames,  or  originates  anything. 

"  Those  inferior  and  ministerial  arts,  which  are  sub- 
jected unto  others,  as  to  their  architectonicals." — Foth- 
erby:  Atheoma&tix,  p.  186. 

ar-chl-tec-ton  -Ics,  s.  [In  Ger.  architektonik.] 
The  science  or  art  of  architecture. 

far-chl-tec'-tor,  *ar-chl-tec  -toiir,  s.  [Port.  & 
Lat.]  An  architect. 

"  Having  first,  like  a  skillful  arch  itertor,  made  the  frame, 
he  now  raises  and  sets  it  up."— Austin,  Bceo  Homo,  p.  55. 

"...  merchants,  pilots,  seamen,  architect  ours,  ma- 
sons, Ac." — Gayton  .-  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  iv.  11. 

ar-chl-teV-tress,  «.  [Eng.  architector; ' -ess.J  A 
female  architect.  (Lit.  &fig.) 

"It  Nature  herself,  the  first  arcnitectrfss,  had  (to  use 
an  expression  of  Vitruvius)  windowed  your  breast." —  Wot* 
ton:  Remains,  p.  139. 

ar-chl-tec -tur-al  (tur=tyiir)(  «.  [Fr.  archi- 
tectural.] Pertaining  to  architecture.  (Maxon.) 

"Plot's,  though  a  neat  engraving,  and  in  the  most  fin- 
ished manner  of  that  excellent  architectural  sculptor, 
Michael  Burghers,  is  by  no  means  a  faithful  and  exact 
representation." — Warton:  Hist,  of  Kiddington,  p.  16. 

ar  -chl-tec-ture  (ture=tyur^,  s.  [In  Ger.  archi- 
tektur ;  Fr.  architecture;  Sp.  arquitectura ;  Ital. 
architettura ;  Port.  &  Lat.  architectura,  from  Lat. 
architectus.]  [ARCHITECT.] 

1.  Properly,  the  art  of  bunding;  more  specifically, 
the  art  of  building  human  habitations,  temples,  or 
edifices  of  any  kind,  whether  humble  or  splendid. 
The  term  is  generally,  however,  limited  to  the  art 
of  erecting  edifices  wnich,  besides  answering  their 
primary  purpose  of  utility,  are  fitted  by  beauty,  by 
symmetry,  and  in  other  way  a,  to  please  the  eye  and 
gratify  tne  mind.  About  half  a  .century  apo  it  was 
common  to  limit  the  signification  still  farther  to 
buildings  constructed  after  Greek  or  Roman 
models ;  but  this  unduly  narrow  meaning  is  now 
abandoned.  Architecture,  like  other  arts  carries 
out  the  principles  of  science,  and  must  rest  upon 
them.  So  continually,  indeed,  does  it  draw  upon 
geometry,  that  it  might  almost  itself  be  called  a 
science.  The  architecture  of  a  people  is  an  index  of 
their  mental  and  moral  qualities,  and  of  the  state  of 


civilization  which  they  have  reached.  Fergusson 
considers  it  also  more  trustworthy  than  language 
in  settling  the  question  of  race.  The  numerous 
styles  of  architecture,  partly  diverse,  partly  con- 
nected with  each  other,  may  be  primarily  divided 
into  Ethnic  and  Christian.  The  following  is  a  more 
minute  classification :— In  America  two  styles  of 
architecture  worthy  of  notice  exist — the  Mexican 
and  the  Peruvian.  The  rapid  growth  of  American 
cities  has  involved  the  development  of  all  classes 
and  combinations  of  architecture.  The  culmina- 
tion of  this  characteristic  was  seen  at  the  World's 
Fair  in  Chicago  in  1893,  when  every  order  of  archi- 
tecture was  represented.  The  Chinese  have  one  in 
Eastern  Asia.  In  India  there  are  two  totally  dis- 
tinct races— an  Aryan  one  [ARYAN],  of  which  the 
Brahmans  are  the  type,  and  a  Turanian  one,  repre- 
sented by  the  Tamuls  of  the  Coromandel  coast  and 
Ceylon.  The  latter  were  the  great  builders.  Fer- 
gusson recognizes  in  India  a  Buddhist,  a  Jaina,  a 
Southern  Hindoo,  a  Northern  Hindoo,  a  Modern 
Hindoo,  and  a  Cashmerian  style.  In  Western  Asia 
there  existed,  at  a  more  or  less  remote  period,  a 
Pho3nician,  a  Jewish,  an  Assyrian,  a  Babylonian,  a 
Persepolitan  or  Persian,  and  a  Sassanian  type  of 
building;  while  in  Europe  there  were  Pelasgianor 
Cyclopean,  Etruscan,  andDruidical  or  Celtic  types. 
A  celebrated  style  commenced  in  Egypt  as  the  Egyp- 
tian style ;  transferred  to  Greece,  and  modified  there 
by  Assyrian,  it  was  called  Grecian,  and  became  a 
model  for  universal  imitation.  Adopted  by  the 
Romans,  it  was  called  Roman.  Passing  from  them, 
it  gave  rise  in  one  direction  to  the  Saracenic.  Ara- 
bian or  Moresque,  and  in  another  to  the  Christian 
style,  the  latter  with  Romanesque,  Gothic,  and  By- 
zantine subdivisions.  [SARACENIC,  GOTHIC,  <fec.] 

The  following  are  the  leading  styles  of  English 
architecture,  arranged  in  the  chronological  order 
in  which  they  flourished  :— 

A.D.          A.D. 

I.  Norman From  1066  to  1154 

II.  Transition  from  this  to  ) 
the  next,  i,  e.t  from  > 
I.  to  III.  ....  J 

III.  Early  English  .... 

IV.  Transition  from  III.  to  ? 

V f 

V.  Decorated 

VI.  Transition  from  V.  to  ) 

VII f 

VII.  Perpendicular .... 

VIII.  Tudor 

IX.  Jacobean 

(Fergusson,  Gu-ilt,  &c.) 
"...    architecture,   an  art  which  is  half  a  science, 
.     .     ." — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*I  The  subject  now  treated  generally,  called  simply 
-4  rchitecture,  is  sometimes  more  precisely  described 
as  Civil  Architecture,  in  which  case  there  are  at  least 
two  others,  viz.,  Military  Architecture,  treating  of 
the  construction  of  fortifications,  and  Naval  Archi- 
tecture^ the  subject  of  which  is  the  construction  not 
merely  of  ships,  but  of  harbors,  docks,  or  aught 
else  requisite  to  promote  maritime  enterprise.  In 
this  division  the  term  civil  is  used  vaguely,  so  as  to 
include  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,  but  more  fre- 
quently the  two  are  made  distinct. 

2.  The  method  of  construction  adopted  in  nature, 
"which  one  insensibly  compares  or  contrasts  with 
the  handiwork  of  man. 

"  The  molecular  attractions  of  the  liberated  carbon  and 
hydrogen  find  expression  in  the  architecture  of  grasses, 
plants,  and  trees.  — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science,  Sded.,  iv.  87. 

U  Heaivn's  architecture=the  sky. 
"  Them  and  their  citty  vtterly  to  quell 
With  fire  which  from  heaven's  architecture  fell." 
E.  E.  T.  S.,  vol.  46-48,  Satira,  v.,  1,667-8. 

ar'-chi-tec-ture  (ture  as  tyflr),  v.  t.    To  build. 

ar'-Chl-trave,  «.  [In  Ger.  architrctv,  architrab: 
Fr.  &  Ital.  architrave;  from  Gr.  arcAi=chief,  and 
Ital.  /rave,  from  Lat.  trabs—a  beam;  Gr.  trapex, 
genit.  trapekos=a  beam;  trepo=to  turn.] 

Architecture: 

1.  The  lowest  portion  of  the  entablature  of  a  col- 
umn, immediately  resting  on  the  column  itself. 


2.  The  ornamental  molding  surrounding  tho  ex- 
terior portion  of  the  curve  belonging  to  an  arch,  or 
round  door?,  windows.  &c. 

3.  The  mantelpiece  in  a  chimney. 

*ar-chl-tri  -Clin,  s.  [Gr.  arc  A/  =  chief ;  Lat. 
triclinium;  (ir.  triklinion  and  triklinos  —  a.  couch 
running  round  three  sides  of  a  table  fo'r  guests  to 
recline  on  at  a  feast.]  Master  of  a  feast  ( Jolm  ii.  18). 

".  .  .  tho  seide  nre  lord  to  thoserganz,  Moreth  to 
gidere  and  bereth  to  Architriclin,  that  was  se  thetf erst 
was i-serued."— Old  Kentish  Sermons  (ed.  Morris),  p.  29. 

IT  Morris  says  that  this  word  is  frequently  mis- 
taken for  a  proper  name  in  early  English,  books. 

*ar'-chl-type,  s.    [ARCHETYPE.] 

ar-chl  -va,  s.  pi.    [ARCHIVES.] 

ar-cM  -Val,  a.  [Lat.  pi.  archira;  Eng.  suffix 
-al.\  Pertaining  to  archives.  (Tooke.) 

ar  -chive  (pi.  ar  -chive?,  *ar-chT-va),  s.  [In 
Sw.  arkiv;  Dan.  archivet^  Dut.  archieven;  Ger. 


1154  to  1189 

1189  to  1272 
1272  to  1307 
1307  to  1377 
1377  to  1399 

1399  to  1547 
1550  to  1600 
1603  to  1641 


the  official  residence  of  the  first  magistrate.] 
+1.  Plur.:  The  place  in  which  important  liistori- 

cal  records  are  kept. 
"Though  we  think  onr  words  vanish  with  the  breath 

that  utters  them,  yet  they  become  records  in  God's  court, 

and  are  laid  up  in  his  archives  as  witnesses  either  for  or 

against  us." — Government  of  the.  Tongue. 

2.  (a)  JP?.:  The  records  themselves.  These  gener- 
ally consist  of  charters  and  other  documents  bear- 
ing on  the  rights,  the  history,  &c.,  of  a  nation  or  of 
a  smaller  community  or  house. 

"The  Christians  were  able  to  make  good  what  they 
asserted  by  appealing  to  those  records  kept  in  the  Roman 
archiva." — H.  More;  On  Godliness,  b.7,  ch.  12,  §2.  (Trench,} 

"  I  shall  now  only  look  a  little  into  the  Mosaic  archives, 
to  observe  what  they  furnish  us  with  upon  this  subject."— 
Woodward. 

t(b)  Sing. :  One  such  record. 

"Vespasian,  according  to  Suetonius,  restored  this 
national  archive,  by  procuring  copies  from  all  quarters  " 
—Lewis:  Early  Rom.  Hist.,  ch.  v.,  g  9. 

ar-chi-vlst,  s.  [In  Fr.  archiviste;  Ital.  arehi- 
vista;  Lat.  archeota.]  One  who  has  charge  of 
archives;  a  keeper  of  records.  (Kees:  Cyclop.) 

ar'-9lil-v61t, ar-c.hi-v6r-tum, s.  [Fr. archivolte ; 
Ital.  archivolto;  properly,  a  contraction  for  Ital. 
architrave  voltato  (lit.)— an  architrave  turned.] 

1.  Used  by  mediaeval  writers  for  a  vault. 

2.  Used  by  the  writers  of  the  Renaissance  for  the 
group  of  concentric  moldings  and  ornaments  with 
which  the  face  of  a  classical  arch  is  decorated. 


Architrave:  Temple  of  Atrriy 


The  architrave  is  immediately  surmounted  by  the 
frieze,  and  it  again  by  the  cornice,  which  is  the 
highest  portion  of  the  entablature. 

"  Built  like  a  temple,  where  pilasters  round 
Were  set,  and  Doric  pillars  overlaid 
With  golden  arch  it  rare. "—Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  i. 


Archivolt  of  Notre  Dame  du  Port,  Clermont. 

3.  By  some  modern  authors  it  is  applied  to  the 
mass  of  moldings  which  usually  occupy  the  faces 
and  soffits  of  a  mediaeval  arch.  (Gloss,  of  Arch.) 

ar  c.h-lute,  ar  gh-I-lute,  «.  [In  Fr.  archihtth.] 
A  long  and  large  lute,  with  its  bass  strings  length- 
ened after  the  manner  of  the  theorbo,  and  each  row 
doubled,  either  with  a  little  octave  or  a  unison.  It 
iri  usod  by  the  Italians  for  playing  a  thorough  b&88. 

ar'Ch-ljF,  adi\  [Eng.  arch;  -ly.]  In  an  arch 
manner;  roguishly,  slyly,  cunningly,  waggishly. 

"This  he  archly  supposes." — Thyer:  -Votes  to  Butter's 
Remains, 

ar  ph  ness.  «.  [Eng.  arch;  -ness.']  Slyness, cun- 
ning, roffniahneaB,  waggery. 

"...  and  such  a  dryness  and  archness  of  humor,  as 
cannot  fail  to  excite  laughter," — D>\  Wart  on-  Essay  on 
Pope,  ii.  68. 

ar-ch6n,s.  [In  Ger.  archoni ;  Fr.  archonte;  Ital. 
arconte;  Lat.  archon;  Gr.  archvn=~a  ruler,  com- 
mander, from  archo=  to  begin  ;  arche=n  beginning.] 

1.  Civil  Hist. :  Any  one  of  the  series  of  individuals 
who,  when  the  royal  authority  was  abolished  at 
Athens,  succeeded  to  the  highest  place  in  the  State. 
At  first  the  archonship  was  for  life,  and  even  heredi- 
tary, but  the  person  elected  by  the  people  might 
again  be  deposed— "The  right  divine  of  kings  to 
govern  wrong  "  was  not  recognized.  After  a  time 
the  occupancy  of  the  office  was  limited  to  ten  vears. 
and  then  to  one  year ;  while  its  duties  were  divided 
among  ten  persons;  the  first  one  called,  by  way  of 


fate,    fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we",     vet,     here,     camel,     her,    th£re;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g&,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      »,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


archonship 
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minence,  the  archon;  the  second,  the  king:  the    is  opposed  to  the  antarctic  circle,  which  is  at  the 

-  frora  the  south  pol°-  (Glossoa- 


arc-to 


-al 


arcuation 

Noting  colder 


"  Among  these,  the  Bret  in  rank  retained  the  distin-        Arctic    expedition:     An   expedition   designed   to    „  „, 

gnishing  title  of  the  arckon,  and  the  year  was  marked  by    explore  the  all  but  impenetrable  regions  surround-       u«-amui>e-  1 
his  name."—  Thirlwall-  Hist.  Greece,  ch.  xi. 

If  -E-ord  Archon  :  A  similar  officer  in  an  imaginary 
English  government  never  realized. 

"All  the  detail,  all  the  nomenclature,  all  the  cere- 
monial of  the  imaginary  government  was  fully  set  forth, 
Polemarchs  and  Phylarchs,  Tribes  and  Galaxies,  the 


of  thn 


~h  [  «r'    arW«'=a    be".    ™d   ^at. 
iho  Mammalia  genus  to  which  the 


m  l_  i       --  L     LI  i  —  J  ---  A_     •        l  •_.          ^l    .     ,     ,  *•     v    uwou       »YW»l»;.       ILIJiis    UI1    OVUle    COTOlla,   It'll 

[Gr.    arcfton=archon,    and    notable  events  in  their  history  which  have  hitherto    a  fleshy,  five-celled  five-seeded  fruit 


a-~  +-•  *T 
JSr~S     "s.'s-    Un  ir.  arctorioe;  Sp.&Port.orc- 

to  ^he  order  A^rlce*,  !£ 
r  Asteracew.  or  I 


.    v  ._- 

ar  -cnon-snip,  , 

Eng.  suff.  -ship/]    The  office  of  an  archon,  or  the  occurred  have  been  the  discovery  of  the  northwest 

time  during  which  he  held  office.  passage  by  Captain  McClure,  of  the  Investigator,  on 

'•  Draco's  arrton.**.  in  which  his  laws  were  enacted,  is  the  26th  of  October,  1850.  and  the  tragic  deaths  of      onng  to       e  order  Arce*,         fl,                • 

placed  01.  39,  B.  C.  <M."-TliirlwcLll:  Hist,  of  Greece,  ah.  ii.  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  crew,  about  the  year  1848,     '                                ^r  Asteracew.  or  I  omiy.s.tes. 

the  catastrophe  being  rendered  all  the  more  im-    sPecles  are  fou°d  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

10n   tics,  s.    [Inker,  archontiken.}  pressive  to  the  public  mind  by   the   uncertainty       Arc-tii  r-us,  a.     [In  Ger.  Arktur;  Fr.  Arcture. 

Church  Hist.:  A  Gnostic  sect,  a  branch  of  the  which  long  hung  over  the  gallant  explorers'  fate.        Arcturus;  Port.  Arcturo;  Ital.  Arturo;  Lat.  Arc- 

Valentinians.    They  were  of  opinion  that  the  world  The  following  are  the  farthest  points  of  north    turns;  Qr.Arktouros,  from  arktos=  bear,  and  ouros, 

was  brought  into  existence   not  by  God,  but  by  latitude  reached  by  Arctic  explorers,  up  to  pres-    a  termination  corresponding  to  ward  in  English,  as 

inferior  "  Archontes,"  beings  themselves  created,  entdate: 


[ABCHOX  (2).] 

*ar  9h-wlfe, «. 

ar'fh-wige,  adv.  [Eng.  arcA;  suffix  -wise.] 
Shaped  like  an  arch ;  in  the  form  of  an  arch. 

"The  Court  of  Arches,  so  called  a*  arcuata  ecclesia,  or 
from  Bow  Church,  by  reason  of  the  steeple  or  clochier 
thereof,  raised  at  the  top  with  stone  pillars,  in  fashion  of 
a  bow  bent  archwise." — Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

ar  -9hjf,  a.    [Eng.  arch;  -y.~] 
1.  Ord.Lang.:  Arched. 


"Beneath  the  black  and  archy  brows  shined  forth  the  —Captain  Nares'  expedition,  1875-6 
right  lamps  of  her  eyes."-Par(Aeneio  Sucre.  (1633),  Prof,  reached  and  wintered  in  latitude 
9  TT  M  rAo/-nt.T,  1  highest  northern  latitude  reached  b 


thyroros=a  door-ward,  a  doorkeeper.    Hence ~  Arc- 

EXPLORERS.  N.  LATITUDE,     turus  means  bearkeeper.]    (Max  Muller.) 

I.  Astronomy: 

1.  A  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  called  also 
Alpha  Bootis.    It  is  one  of  the  very  brightest  stars  in 
the  Northern  heavens.    In  March,  1635,  Morin  saw 
it  in  the  west  for  more  than  half  an  hour  after  sun- 
20  26'       ™se.    To  find  it,  draw  a  line  through  the  tail  of  tho 
OT    0'       Bear  four  times  the  length  of  the  distance  between 

24'    0"       the  stars  Mizar  and  Benetnasch  in  the  diagram  be- 

The  most  northern  observations  of  temperature    low.    The  ancients  considered  it  a  red  star.    Piazzi 
taken  for  a  complete  year  were  those  of  the 1J  — '  -°-J  "-  '—' 


TEAB. 
1607. 
1773. 
1806. 
1827. 
1874. 
1875. 

1876. 
1884. 


Hudson 80° 

Phipps 80° 

Scoresby 81° 

Parry 82° 

Meyer  (on  land) 82° 

Markham  and  Parr  (Nares'  expe- 
dition)   83° 

Payer 83° 

Lockwood  (Greely's  party) 83° 


N.  LATITUDE. 
23  0' 
48  0- 
12'  42* 
60'  0" 
0'  0" 


TT       M 

.  a        ary. 


an  average  of  3°  for  the  year.    The  lowest  tempera-  Herschel  found  its  diameter,  seen  through  a  fog,  ft 

*  it  «t  its    ture  registered  was  73°  in  March  at  Floeberg  Beach,  of  a  second,  from  which  he  calculated  its  diameter 

by  the  "  Alert"  in  82'  2T  N.  to  be  not  less  than  8,000,000  leagues=48,000,000  miles. 

KM.    Anat.,       gea  water   freezes  at  about  28°.    The   greatest  (Araao,  Berschel,  <tc.) 

,     rr  of  „,,.,•/„„<  ,„   *,„„            .    thickness  attainable  by  ice  in  one  season  is  about  2.  The  Arcturus  of 

i,  a.    [Lat.  arcitenens,  from  arcus    seven  feet.    Old  ice  is  believed  to  become  thicker  in  9;  Alsh,  xxxviii.  32. 


.- .              i  uigiiosL  iiiMun.'i  M  iam  uin-  reached  by  a  vessel  up  to  years  it  altered  its  latitude  5',  and  in  twenty  cen- 

the  present  time.    The  average  temperature  of  the  turies,  according  to  Humboldt,  it  has  moved  2'4 

ar-9l-form,  a.    [Lat.  arc«s=a  bow,  and/orma  summer  months  was  34°,  and  of  the  winter  36°,  with  times^the^  diameter  of  the  moon's  disc.    In  1803, 
=form.]    Shaped  like  a  bow,  curved. 

" .    .    .    some  arciform  fibers   which   cross 
lower  part    .    .    ." — Toad    <&    Bowman:   Physb 

*=i    „«  »STI  ant   „     rT  of                   .   ft™             .  thickness  attainable  by  ice  in  one  season  fs  about  2.  The  Arcturus  of  Scripture.    Heb.  Ash.  Job.  ix. 

«ar -9l-ten-ent,  a.    [Lat.  arcitenens,  from  arcus  seven  feet.    Old  ice  is  believed  to  become  thicker  in  9;  Alsh,  xxxviii.  32.    Sept.  Arktouros;   Vulg.  Arc- 

=  abow,  and  tenens,  pr.  par.  of  «eneo=to  hold.]  a  second  winter,  and  to  even  reach  ten  feet  in  thick-  turus.    Not  the  star  now  called  Arcturus,  which 

Bow-bearing.    (Johnson.)  ness.    icebergs  and  sea  glaciers  reach 

ar  -co-graph,  s.    [Lat.   arcus=a  bow,  and  Gr.  thickness,  but  they  are  the  accumul 

grapho=to  grave,    .    .    .    to  describe.]    An  instru-    and  ice  alternately  on  the   top  of  e. __ , , ,— ,. 

ment  for  describing  an  arc  without  the  use  of  a  years.  Heb.  Ash  is i  formed  by  aphwresis  from  Heb.  neaish  = 

central  point ;  a  cyclograph.    (Hebert.)  Arctic  fox  (Vulpea    lagopus) :  A  species  of  fox  a  bier  or  litter.    In  Arabic  naasch.  cognate  with 

tarr  ta -tinn    *     rTn  Fr    nrrfnfifin  •  MnH    T,nt  found  in  North  America  within  the  arctic  circle.  It  the  Heb.  neash,  is  the  name  of  the  four  stars  (Gr. 

eta   tton,  s.    Lin  * r.  ar                       1.  Lat.  ia  Uackish.bpown  ln  summer   but  in  winter  has  a  Alpha,  Beta,  Gamma,  and  Delta)    constituting  the 

m£  narrow' ^'arctolTo  narrolp" to  eSclos^l  long,  thick  white  fur,  which  renders  it  a  beautiful 

animal.  t  Mizar. 


art 
close, 

A  narrowness  or  constriction  of  any  pas-  ~~Arcfie  pole :   The  north  pole  as  opposed  to  the 

sage  in  the  body.    (Used  specially  of  constipation  antarctic  or  southern  one.    (Glossog.  Nova.) 


. 

of  the  intestines  produced  by  inflammation  or  by 
spasms.    It  is  called  afeo  ARCTITUDE.  ) 

"  Arctation,  Lat.:  Streightning  or  crouding." — Glossog. 
Xova. 

arc -tl-a,    s.    [Apparently    from    Gr.    arktos=a 
boar,  referring  to  the  woolly  character  of  the  cater- 


Arctic  zone:  The  zone  or  belt  of  the  earth  be- 
tween the  north  pole  and  the  arctic  circle. 

arc'-tl-9lte,  «.  [In  Ger.  arcticit;  from  Gr.  ark- 
<ifcos=near  the  Bear,  arctic,  northern.]  [ARCTIC.] 
A  mineral,  called  also  Wernerite  and  Scapolite 
(q.  v.). 

arc  -tl-I-dse,  arc  -tl-a-dae,  s.  pi.    [AECTIA.]    A 
n  ^i  11  ii.-  in    f, 

typical  one  or  tne  tamily  Aj 
A.  caja  is  tho  well-known  and  beautiful 
motli.  lid  catoryillar  is  the  "  Woolly  Bear.' 

ars  -tl-a-d3,  s.  pi. 

aro  -Uc,  *arc  -tlci,  n.    [In  Fr.  arctiyue; 

P,.rr.   arctidi;    Ital.   ariico;    Lat.   arc<icus,-    irpm  Satur'niiaT-,  flyuiwucdoringtlieday  orearly. 

<trc/,w.  (,r.  arMoS,   a    b _>ar,   als  )   tao  constellation  m.nnyof  these  are  eitremely  beautiful,  being  far~more 

Urs:i  Major.     In  bius^r.t  r  .;th.l,  from  tho  rxit  ar.';  brighMy  colored  than  the  strictly  nocturnal  kinds."— 

«T  ai.";-t'i  bo  bright,  is  (i)  a.iaJjoctivp=briTht,an  I  DaLrailn:  Descent  of  Man,  vol.  1.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xi.,  p.  396. 

(2)  a  sal)stantive=a  lv;ar.  s  >  callo  1  eithor  from  nis  ar3-t!3'-ca,,  «.  p'.    [C,r.  arktot=a.  bear,  and  itsko 

f^^ti^tfSSSSF&ZA  L5SSS^  ^-i*— •  UBACHxn>A,BEAS- 

appliod   t->   tho    plow  IP; i  constellation,   haTbo-  AMSIA^COLL.S.J 

c  >mo  obs  iloto,  an'l  fio  substantive  ftear  remained,  arc'-tl-tul'J,     -     ._—  - 

when"0  fio  cinstolla'ion  came  to  be  called  arktoi  arctus.  <trfits=pros3oJ  U33ili3r,  narro.v.]  T.u  sa.nj 

a-nons  tho  Gro"k".   C7/-sa  a-nom  thi  Latins,  an  I  as  Ar-CTATUX  (q.  v.). 

B«ar  amiiiT  our-elvcs.    (Mac  Miller:  S^iviice  of  aro'-ti-UTl,  s.    [Lot.  arvWj'ore=a  planf,  t'n 


Benetnasch.  T)  *' 


JMiz 
X^Alioth. 


Dubhe. 


Arcturun. 


\  ...... 


Ursa  Major  and  the  Star  Arcturus. 
hinder  portion  of  the  Great  Bear ;  while  the  three  in 


"  Canst  thou  bring  forth  Mazzaroth  in  hia  season?  or 
canst  thau  guido  Arvtttrus  with  his  eons?" — Job  xxxviii.  32. 

II.  Zaol. :  An  isopod  crustacean.  Example,  tho 
A.  I3.ijlnii,  or  Baffin's  Bay  Arcturus. 

ar-ctt-ate,  a.  fin  S;>.  argueado,  amutdo;  Ital. 
arcuattj;  Lat.  arcuatus,  pa.  par.  of  arcuo— to  bend 
likoa  bow  ;  orctu=n  bow.] 

Ordinary,  Lamiia-ie,  Botany,  <Sc. :    Carve<l  liko 

bow.  or  liko  tlio  arc  of  a  circle. 


a  bow. 


sounds   that   move   in  ebliqa3  aul    itrcnate 


,  Ct'.ioJ..  vol.ii  ,p.  393.)|  bts:u-nf::rru'-)in"u,,i  (_?),  or  a  Lappa;  Gr.  arhtion.    l^nos,    .    .    ."— Bacon.-  Nut.  Hist.,  Cent.  Hi.,  9  221. 

tho    constellation    from  arktm—  a  b-ar;  1.1  Colt,  ar  h,  after  which  tho       «ar -Cil-a-t 


1.  i'roicrl-i:     Perta-ninor    t>    tho    constellation  from  a/-Wos-'i  b-ar;  i.i  Colt,  ar /i,  after  whicli  tho  *ar  -CU-a-tllO,  a.    fLat.  arc«'«?«is=bow-s!nixi:l, 

called  by  tho  GrB"k<  orfc^og— bear,  by  tiie  Komanti  Arctium  is  called,  on  n"count  of  its  snaggy  invo-  frrn    arcuo=to   bond  in  tho  form  of   a  bow,   to 

U  rsi.  and  bv"ir<  >lvs  Ursa  Major,  tho  Great  Boar,  incru--.!    Bar  lock.    A  (t-nus  of  plants  boloii'iin'j  t)  c  ai->-  ar  iw=a  bow.  I 
tho  PI.  w.C.inrlcs'  \Viin,  {•-                                                                                                             --"•—      ------ 


lucnn.] 
tho  ordo 


bCil,     bO;     poit,    ]i7/l;     cat,     90!!,     ciiorus,     9'jln,     boncii;     co,     ten;     tiin,     iiiis;     tin,     c.§;     crpect,     Xczoplioa, 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tioa,      -floa  =  ziiin.     -tious,     -ciouo,     -sious  —  ci.u3.     -tlo,     -ells,     •! 


cjfist.   pli  =  f. 
.  =  b?l,      del. 


arcuature 
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area 


B.  Technically: 

Gardening :  The  method  of  propagating  certain 
trees  by  bending  down  to  the  ground  the  branches 
which  spring  from  the  offsets  or  shoots  after  they 
have  been  planted.  Arcuation  is  adapted  for  the 
elm,  limo,  alder,  and  the  willows,  which  cannot 
'  easily  bo  raised  from  seed. 

ar  -cfl-a-ttire,  s.    [Lat.   arcua(M«=bent   like  a 
•bow.]    The  curvature  of  an  arch. 

*ar -cu-baUst,  »ar-cu-l>al-Is'-ta,  'ar-cu-bal- 
-Js  -ter, «.    [ARBALEST.] 

*ar  -cu-bus, «.    [ARQUEBUS.] 

ar'-CUS,  s.    [Lat.=a  bow.] 

arcus  senilis.  Literally,  the  senile  arch;  the 
arch  of  old  men  or  of  old  age ;  an  opacity  around  the 
margin  of  the  cornea  whicli  constitutes  one  of  the 
numerous  marks  of  old  age. 

-ard,  -art,  -heart,  as  terminations.  [From  Gcr. 
ftart=hard;  A.  S.  heard;  Iccl.  hard;  Goth. 
hardus.  In  M.  H.  Ger.  and  in  Dutch  it  in  general 
has,  as  an  appellative,  a  bad  meaning;  but  it  is  the 
reverse  in  O.  H.  Ger.  proper  names,  as  Berinhart, 
Bernhart=stTong,  like  a  bear ;  in  Fr.  &  Eng.  Bern- 
ard. (Malm.)  Bain  and  others  consider  that  it 
was  introduced  into  the  languages  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy  by  the  Germanic  invaders,  who  overthrew 
the  Roman  empire.]  (a)  One  who  does,  or  (b)  one 
•who  is:  as  sluggard=ono  who  is  slothful  like  a 
slug;  braggart=oue  who  brags.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  ard  and  art  are  used  in  a  bad  sense,  as  dull- 
ard, coward,  laggard,  braggart,  but  this  is  not  the 
case  with  the  form  heart. 

ar-das'-sines,,  «.  [Ardasstnes,  plur.  of  Fr.  ardas- 

ftine ;  Sp.  ardacina ;  Arab.  &       —  -  

Pers.  ardan  =  a  description 
of  raw  silk.]  The  finest  kind 
of  Persian  silk  used  in  the 
French  looms. 

ar-de-a,8.  [Lat.  ardea; 
Or.  erOdios=a  heron.]  The 
typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family Ardeinee,  and  the 
family  Ardeidte.  Ardea  cin- 
erea  is  the  Gray  Heron  which 
is  found  in  Europe.  It  is  a 
tall  bird,  standing  upward 
of  three  feet  high,  with  a 
long  black  crest  on  the  back 
of  its  neck,  the  feathers  of 
its  back  dark  in  color,  and 
those  on  its  breast  white. 
In  summer  it  may  be  seen  on 
the  margin  of  lakes  or  rivers, 
and  in  winter  on  the  shores 
of  the  sea,  waiting  for  its 
prey,  which  consists  of  small  fish,  Crustacea,  &c. 

ar-dSbts.  [In  Arab,  irdab  or  «rda&.]  A  meas- 
ure of  grain  containing  almost  eight  bushels,  used 
in  the  parts  of  Africa  where  the  Arabs  most  abound. 

ar-de-i'-d88,  s.  pi.  [ARDEA.]  A  family  of  gral- 
latorial  or  wading  birds.  They  have  large,  long, 
and  strong  beaks  and  powerful  wings,  yet  their 
flight  is  but  slow.  They  are  migratory,  frequenting 
the  margins  of  lakes,  or  of  the  ocean,  of  the  several 
countries  in  which  they  sojourn.  The  family  is 
divided  into  four  sub-families — the  Ardeina?,  or 
Herons  proper ;  the  Ciconinee,  or  Storks;  the  Tan- 
talines,  or  Ibises;  and  the  Plataleinse,  or  Spoon- 
bills. 

ar  de-I'-nsB,  «.  pi.  [AEDEA.]  The  typical  sub- 
family of  the  family  Ardeidee.  It  contains  the  true 
Herons  fARDEA],  the  Bitterns,  the  BoatbiUs  of 
South  America,  and  their  allies. 

*ar-del'-I-6,  s.  [In  Fr.  firddion;  Lat.  ardelio, 
from  ardeo—to  burn.]  Abusy-body,  a  meddler. 

"Striving  to  get  that  which  we  had  better  be  without, 
ardelios,  busy  bodies  as  we  are." — Burton;  Anat.  of  Melan- 
choly, pp.  12,  77.  (Trench.) 

ar'-den-C?,  s.  [InSp.  ardentia;  Port,  ardentia, 
ardencia;ital.  ardenza;  from  Lat.  ardem.]  [AR- 
DENT.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  Heat. 

"  By  how  much  hent  any  one  receives  from  the  ardency 
of  the  sun,  his  internal  heat  is  proportionally  abated." — 
Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  27. 

2.  Fig.:    Warmth    of   affection   or    of   passion; 
ardor,  vehemence  of  courage,  zeal,  Ac. 

"The  ineffable  happiness  of  our  dear  Redeemer  must 
needs  bring  an  increase  to  ours,  commensurate  to  the 
ardency  of  our  love  for  him." — Boyle. 

B.  Technically: 

Naut.:  The  tendency  of  a  vessel  to  gripe.  (Ogil- 
vie.) 

ar'-dent,  *ar-daunt,  a.  [In  Fr.  ardent ;  O.  Fr. 
ardauntf;  Sp.  ardiente;  Port.  &  Ital.  ardente;  Lat. 
ardens,  pr.  par.  of  ardeo=to  burn.] 


Ardea  Cinerea. 


I.  Of  material  things : 

1.  Burning,  in  a  literal  sense. 

"...    more  ardent  than  the  blaze  of  fire." 

Cotcper:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xviil. 

2.  Fiery  to  the  taste. 

"...  wine,  tea,  and  ardent  spirits  .  .  ." — Macau- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

3.  Shining,  brilliant,  reminding  one  of  the  reflec- 
tion of  fire. 

"  A  knight  of  swarthy  face, 
High  on  a  cole-black  steed  pursued  the  chace; 
With  flashing  flames  his  ardent  eyes  were  flll'd." 

Dryden. 
II.  Of  emotions  or  conduct: 

1.  Warm  in  affection,  in  passion,  or  desire. 
"And  death  stands  ardent  on  the  edge  of  war." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  n.  28. 

"Ardent  and  intrepid  on  the  field  of  battle,  Monmouth 
was  everywhere  else  effeminate  and  irresolute." — Macau- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Inspired  by  warm  fooling,  and  therefore  power- 
ful as  a  flame  in  its  effects ;  warm  or  even  more 
than  warm. 

"  Her  manner  was  warm  and  even  ardent." — De  Quincey's 
Works  (ed.  1863),  vol.  ii.,  p.  1S4. 

"Other  leaders  have  inspired  their  followers  with  a  zeal 
aa  ardent." — Macanlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

ar'-dent-ly%  adv.  [Eng.  ardent;  -ly.~\  In  an  ar- 
dent manner;  with  warmth  of  desire  or  affection; 
with  warmth  of  emotion  generally ;  affectionately, 
passionately. 

"What  ardently  I  wish'd,  I  long  believed." 

Cowper:  On  Receipt  of  my  Mother's  Picture. 

ar'-dent-n6sB,  s.  [Eng.  ardent;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  ardent ;  ardor. 

*ar'-d8rj,  *ar  -dofir§,  s.  Fallowings  or  plowings 
of  ground.  (Coles.) 

ar-dlfj'-l-a,  «.  (Gr.  ardi«=a  point,  in  reference 
to  the  acute  segments  of  the  corolla.]  The  typical 
genus  of  the  Ardisiads  (q.  v.).  About  one  hundred 
species  are  known.  They  are  ornamental  plants, 
having  fine  leaves,  flowers,  and  berries.  Several 
have  been  introduced  into  this  country  from  the 
East  and  West  Indies.  The  bark  of  A.  colorata, 
called  in  Ceylon  dan,  is  used  in  that  island  in  cases 
of  fever  and  diarrhoea,  besides  being  applied  ex- 
ternally to  ulcers.  The  red  juice  of  the  berries  of 
A.  solanacea  becomes  brown  on  paper,  and  retains 
its  color  permanently. 

ar-dls-I-a-ce-SB  (Mod.  Lat.),  ar-dls'-I-ads., 
(Eng.)  s.  pi,  Ardisiaceie  is  the  name  given  by 
Jussieu  to  an  order  of  exogenous  plants  called  by 
Lindley  and  others  Myrsinaceee  (q.  v.).  Type, 
Ardisia  (q.  v.).  Ardisiads  is  Lindlcy  s  name  for  the 
Myrsinacese. 

ar'-dor,  *ar'-dtire,  s.  [In  Fr.  ardeur;  Sp.  & 
Port,  ardor ;  Ital.  ardore,  ardura ;  from  Lat.  ardor 
=  (1 )  a  burning,  fire,  (2)  brilliancy,  (3)  fire  of  affec- 
tion or  passion.] 

1.  Lit. :    Heat,  as  of  the  sun,  a  fire,  &c. 

"Joy,  like  a  ray  of  the  sun,  reflects  with  a  greater 
ardor  and  quickness,  when  it  rebounds  upon  a  man  from 
the  breast  of  his  friend." — South. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(a)  Heat  of  the  affections  or  of  the  passions,  of 
courage,  oflzeal,  &c. 

"The  wicked-  enchaufing  or  ardure  of  this  sin." — 
Chaucer:  The  Persones  Tale. 

"  Wounds,  charms,  and  ardors  were  no  sooner  read, 
But  all  the  vision  vanished  from  thy  head." 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  i.  119,  120. 
"  Unmov'd  the  mind  of  Ithacus  remained, 
And  the  vain  ardors  of  our  love  restrain'd." 

Pope. 

"Neither  his  years  nor  his  profession  had  wholly 
extinguished  his  martial  ardor.1' — Macaully:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  v. 

(b)  Poetically:   A  shining  being. 

"  Nor  delay'd  the  winged  saint, 
After  his  charge  receiv'd;  but,  from  among 
Thousand  celestial  ardors,  where  he  stood 
Veil'd  with  his  gorgeous  wings,  up-springing  light, 
Flew  thro'  the  midst  of  heav'n." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  bk.  v. 

ar'-dtt-I-ty5,  «.  [InSp.  arduidad;  Ital.  arduita, 
arduitade,  arduitate;  Lat.  ardiitfas=steepnoss ; 
from  arduus.]  [ARDUOUS.]  Arduousness.  (John- 
ton.) 

ar-du-ous,  a.    [In  Fr.  ardw;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
arduo;  Lat.  ard«iw=(l)  steep,  lofty,  (2)  difficult. 
Cognate  with  Gr.  orthos=  straight,  or  (applied  to 
height)  upright.    In  Erse  ard  is  a  height,  and  in 
Sansc.  ilrdua  means=raised  up  or  lofty.] 
1.  Lit.:  Steep  and  lofty ;  high  and  precipitous. 
"High  on  Parnassus'  top  her  sons  she  nhow'rt, 
And  pointed  out  thOMorduoM  paths  they  trod." 

Pope. 


2.  Involving  much  labor,  difficult. 

'To  point  them  to  the  arduous  paths  of  fame." 

Pope;  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xi.,  802. 

"He  must  have  been  aware  that  such  an  enterprisa 
would  be  in  the  highest  decree  arduous  and  hazardous." 
Macaitlay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

ar  du  ous-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  arduous;  -ly.]  With 
groat  labor;  laboriously. 

ar  -du-ofis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  arduous;  -ness.]  Tho 
Quality  of  being  high  ana  steep,  and  therefore 
difficult  to  climb;  or,  in  a  more  figurative  way, 
presenting  difficulty. 

*ar  -dttre,  s.    [ARDOB.] 

*are  (pi.  are§),  *.  Tho  old  way  of  spelling  the 
letter  R. 

"  ii j  ares  for  iij  Kichardes  that  bene  of  noble  fames." 
—Twelve  Letters  to  Save  England  (ed.  Furnivall),  21. 

are.  The  plural  of  the  present  tense  in  the  verb 
to  be.  It  is  used  in  all  me  three  persons— we  are, 
you  are,  they  are.  Obviously  it  came  originally 
from  another  root  than  be.  O.  Northern  Eng.  aron. 

"  We  are  all  one  man's  sons;  we  are  true  men,  thy  serv- 
ants are  no  spies."— Gen.  xlii.  11. 

"  Ye  are  spies;  to  see  the  nakedness  of  the  land  ye  are 
come."— Gen.  xlii.  9. 

are,  s.  [Fr.  are,  from  Lat.  area  (q.  r.J.l  In 
French  superficial  measure,  a  square  of  which  the 
sides  are  ten  meters  in  length. 

"We  prefer  the  form  which  we  have  employed  because 
it  is  etymologically  correct.  Mr.  Sadler  seems  not  to  know 
that  a  hecatare  is  so  called  because  it  contains  a  hundred 
ares."— Macaulay:  Sadler's  Refutation  Refuted. 

a'-re1,  a'-la-mi-r6,  s.     [Ital.]    The  lowest  not© 
but  one  in  Guido's  scale  of  music.    [.\-LA-MI-RE.] 
"  Gamut,  I  am,  the  ground  of  all  accord, 

A  re,  to  plead  Hortensio's  passion; 
B  mi,  Bianca  take  him  for  thy  lord, 
O  fa  ut,  that  loves  with  all  affection." 

Shakesp..-  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  1. 

*are,  adv.  [A.  S.  ar=before,  early.]  Before. 
(0.  Eng.) 

"  He  horde  a  new  tiding 
That  he  heard  never  are," 

Sir  Tristrem,  85.     (S.  in  Boucher.) 

ar-e-8-  (pi.  ar'-e"-ag  or  ar'-e-se),  s.  [In.  Ger. 
areal;  Fr.aire;  Ital.  ata;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Lat.  area=s 
(1)  an  open  space,  (2)  Med.  (see  B.,  4).] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Generally: 

1.  Any  open  space,  as  the  floor  of  a  building,  the 
part  of  a  church  not  occupied  by  pews  or  other  fix- 
tures, the  arena  in  an  amphitheater,  the  stage  in 
a  theater;   or,   outside    buildings,  the  open  space 
within  any  inclosure. 

"Let  us  conceive  a  floor  or  area  of  goodly  length,  with 
the  breadth  somewhat  more  than  half  the  longitude." — 
Wotton. 

41  The  Alban  lake  is  of  an  oval  figure;  and,  by  reason  of 
the  high  mountains  that  encompass  it,  looks  like  the  area 
of  some  vast  amphitheater."— Add ison. 
"In  areas  yary'd  with  Mosaic  art, 
Some  whirl  the  disk,  and  some  the  juv'lin  dart." 

Pope. 

2.  The  space  inclosed  within  defined  limits,  how- 
ever large  or  however  small. 

"Extensive  as  was  the  area  which  he  governed,  he  had 
not  a  frigate  on  the  water." — Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.t 
ch.  xxiii. 

"...  therefore  nearlv  167,000  square  miles  is  the 
least  space  which  can  be  distinctly  discerned  on  the  sun 
as  a  visible  area.1' — Herschel:  Astronomy,  6th  ed.  (1858), 


II.  Specially: 

1.  The  inclosed  space  or  site  on  which  a  building 
stands. 

2.  The  sunken  space,  generally  enclosed  by  rail- 
ings.  which  exists  in  most  of  the  larger  town  houses, 
to  afford  light  and  ingress  to  the  servants  in  the 
floor  of   the   house   built  below  the  level  of  the 
street. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Geom.,  Nat.  Phil.,  Astron.,  <tc. :   The  space  in- 
closed by  the  lines  whicli  bound  any  figure.    Thus 
the  area  of  a  circle  is  the  space  inclosed  by  its  cir- 
cumference, the  area  of  a  triangle  the  space  within 
its  three  sides,  &c. 

Measures  of  area  are  the  same  as  square  meas- 
ure, such  as  a  square  inch,  a  square  foot,  a  square 
yard,  a  square  mile,  &c. 

The  unit  of  area :  The  area  of  the  square 
described  upon  the  unit  of  length.  (Everett.) 

"If  in  this  case  L  stands  for  length,  their  area  is=L.'.i" 
— Everett:  The  C.  O.  S.  System  of  Units,  ch.  i.,  pp.  1,  6. 

2.  Geol.:  Almost  in  the  same  sense  as  A.,  I.  2 

(q.  v.). 

".  .  _.  led  me  to  conclude  that  the  great  oceans  are 
still  mainly  areas  of  subsidence,  the  great  archipelagoes 
still  areas  of  oscillations  of  level,  and  the  continents 
areas  of  elevation." — Darwin:  Origin  of  Species,  ch.  ix. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wist,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w8rk,     who,     son;     mute,    cub,    cttre,    unite,     cflr,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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areola 


3.  Mining:  A  compass  of  ore  allotted  to  diggers. 
(.Coxe.) 

4.  Med, :   Baldness,  or  a  bald  spot  upon  the  head 
produced  by  alopecy ;  also  alopecy  itself. 

5.  Anat. :   Any    space    in    the    embryo  or    more 
developed   physical  structure.     (See  also  the  com- 
pounds which  follow.) 

area-germinitiva. 

Anat. :  The  space  in  an  egg  in  process  of  being 
batched  in  which  the  first  traces  of  the  embryo 
appear.  It  is  marked  by  an  opaque  roundish  spot 
upon  the  germinal  membrane.  (Todd  <&  Bowman: 
fhysiol.  Anat.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  578.) 
area-pellucida. 

Anat.:  A  clear  space  which  appears  in  the  center 
of  the  germ  of  an  egg  when  the  latter  is  exposed  for 
a  few  hours  to  hatching  heat.    It  ultimately  in- 
creases to  about  a  line  in  diameter.    (Ibid.,  p.  582.) 
area-vasculosa. 

Anat.:  An  area  surrounding  the  A. pellucida  in 
an  egg  in  which  the  process  of  incubation  has  com- 
menced.   (Ibid.,  p.  583.) 
area-vitellina. 

Anat. :  An  area  surrounding  the  A.  vasculosa  in 
an  egg  in  which  the  process  of  incubation  has  com- 
menced. (Ibid.,  p.  583.) 

fa-re  ad,  ta-re  ed,  ta-re  de  (pa.  par.  a-red', 
g.-red  d),  v.  t.  [A.  S.  ar<zdan=(l)  to  read;  (2)  to 
tell,  to  speak ;  (3)  to  conjecture,  to  prophesy,  find 
•out;  (4)  to  elect;  (5)  take  counsel;  (6)  to  care  for; 
(7)  to  pursue;  (8)  to  effect.] 
»1.  To  read. 

*2.  To  tell,  to  say,  to  declare,  to  describe,  to  in- 
form, to  teach,  to  interpret,  to  explain.    [REDE.] 
"  To  whom  she  thus:  'What  need  me.  Sir,  to  tell 
That  which  your  selfe  have  earst  ared  so  right?  '  " 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  iv.  28. 
3.  To  advise,  to  counsel,  to  warn,  to  order. 
•"  At  those  prowd  words  that  other  knight  begonne 
To  wex  exceeding  wroth,  and  him  aredd 
To  turne  his  steede  about,  or  sure  he  should  be  dedd." 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  III.  viii.  17. 
"  But  mark  what  I  areed  thee  now:  Avaunt; 
Fly  thither  whence  thou  fledd'st." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  iv. 
*4.  To  guess,  to  conjecture. 

"  Of  which  no  man  couth  areden 
The  nombre    .    .    ." 

Alisaunder,  5,115.     (Boucher.) 
*5.  To  detect  as  an  impostor  or  an  imposition. 
•"  So  hard  this  Idole  was  to  be  ared, 
That  Florimell  her  selfe  in  all  mens  vew 
She  seem'd  to  passe:ao  forged  things  do  fairest  shew." 
Spenser.  F.  Q.,  IV.  V.  16. 

*6.  To  choose,  to  elect,  to  appoint,  to  ordain. 
"  Whose  praises  having  slept  in  silence  long, 
Me,  all  too  meane,  the  sacred  Muse  areeds 
To  blazon  broade  emongst  her  learned  throng." 
Spenser.  F.  <j.,  I.  i.  1. 

"  And  time  and  place  convenient  to  areed, 
In  which  they  two  the  combat  might  darraine." 

Ibid.,  V.  xii.  9. 

If  Aread,  though  generally  called  obsolete,  is  still 
used,  though  rarely,  in  poetry. 

"  Imagined  in  its  little  schemes  of  thought; 
Or  e  er  in  new  Utopias  were  ared, 
To  teach  man  what  he  might  be,  or  he  ought." 
Bt/ron:  Childe  Harold,  ii.  36. 

*a-read  -I-ness,  s.    [READINESS.] 

"  .  .  .  and  therefore  we  put  in  areadfness  our  army." 
— English  Manifesto,  A.  D.  1642,  quoted  in  Froude'a  Hist. 
Eng. 

ar  -e-se.    The  plural  of  AREA  (q.  v.). 

ar '-8-g.l,  a.  [Lat.  area(i«=pertaining  to  a  thresh- 
ing-floor ;  from  area.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  an 
area. 

*a-re  are.    [AEKEAE.] 

ar-e-ca,  «.  [In  Ger.  arek  (palme) ;  FT.  arec; 
Port,  areca.  Said  to  be 
the  Malabar  or  Malaya- 
lam  name  Latinized.]  A 
#onus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Pal- 
maceee,  or  Palms.  It  is 
the  type  of  the  section 
Arecinse.  Among  the 
more  notable  species 
are(l)  the  A .  catechu,  or 
Betel-nut  Palm,  a  very 
graceful  and  handsome 
tree  cultivated  in  the 
hotter  parts  of  Asia.  It 
furnishes  the  Indian 
sooparee  or  betel.  The 
betel-nut  is  remarkable 
<or  its  narcotic  or  in- 
toxicating power ;  there 
is  sometimes  prepared 
from  it  a  spurious  cate- 
chu. [CATECHU.]  (2)  The  A.  oleracea,  or  Cabbage- 
palm,  a  very  tall  species  growing  in  the  West 
Indies.  [CABBAGE.] 


Areca  Palm  and  Nut. 


*a-re"9  he  (1),  v.  t.  [A.  S.  areccan=to  explain; 
pret.  areaAf.j 

1.  To  explain. 

"Crist  and  Seint  Stevene, 
Quoth  Horn,  areche  thy  swevene." 

K.  Horn,  i.  668.     (Boucher.) 

2.  To  utter. 

"  Uneth  he  myght  areche 
O  word  for  pure  anguyshe." 

Cftaucer;  Hist,  of  Beryn,  i.  2,999. 

»a-re$  he  (2)  (pa.  par.  a-rau  ght),  v.  t.  [A.  S. 
arcccan,  pret.  areahte,  arehte  =  to  reach  out,  to 
extend,  to  lay  hold  of.] 

1.  To  reach. 

"Al  that  hye  ax  areche  myght." 

Richard,  7,039.    (Boucher.) 

2.  To  attain. 

".    .    .    the  tongue  myghte  not  areche  to  speke." 
Trevisa:    Bartholomew  de  Propr.  Rerum,  bk.  ii. 

3.  To  strike. 

'  •  Hercules  araught  one  of  them  named  Gryneus  bytween 
the  eyen." — Jason,.StS.,  f.  6.  (Boucner.) 

ar-e-9l  -nae,  s.  pi.    [ABECA.]  A  section  or  family 
of  palms,  distinguished  by  having  either  no  spatho 
or  one  or  more  complete  ones.    The  ovary  is  three- 
celled,  and  the  berry  one-seeded.  Type,  Areca  (q.v.). 
ta-rSd',  ta-red'd,  pa.  par.    [AREAD.] 
*a-red  de,  *ar-rfid  e,  r.  (.    [A.  S.  areddan=to 
free.]    To  free. 

"  .    .    .    arud  us  of  the  feondes  rake." 

Legend  of  St.  Catherine;  MSS.     (Boucher.) 
"  That  the  lauedi  sone  aredde." 

Hule  dt  Xlghtingale  (1667).    (Boucher.) 

a  re  de,  v.  t.    [AKEAD.] 

*a  re  ed,  s.  [A.  S.  arced=counsel,  welfare,  safety.] 

1.  Advice. 

2.  A  discourse. 

a-re  ek,  adv.    [Eng.  a;  reek.]  In  a  reeking  state. 

[REEK.] 

"  A  messenger  comes  all  areek 
Mordauto  at  Madrid  to  seek." — Stfift. 

far'-S-fac-tion,  «.  [Fr.  arefaction,  from  Lat. 
arefacio=to  make  dry;  areo=ta  be  dry,  and/ocio= 
to  make.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  dry. 

2.  The  state  of  becoming  dry. 

*'  For  all  putrefaction,  if  it  dissolve  not  in  arefaction, 
will  in  the  end  issue  into  plants  or  living  creatures  bred 
of  putrefaction."—  Bacon:  Kat.  Hist.,  Cent,  vii.,  §  294. 

tar'-e-fy,  v.  t.  [Lat.  are/octo=to  make  dry.]  To 
make  dry. 

"Heat  drieth  bodies  that  do  easily  expire  ...  so 
doth  time  or  age  arefy  as  if  in  the  same  bodies." — Bacon: 
Nat.  Hist.,  §  294. 

•a-reht  e,  «.  [A.  S.  urgtho=(l)  sluggishness,  (2) 
fear;  earh,  earg=timid,  cowardly.]  Fear.  (Hule 
&  Nightingale,  1. 1,794.)  [ARGH.] 

a-re  Ik,  ar-re  ii,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  areccan=to  get,  to 
attain,  to  reach,  to  take.]  To  reach,  to  extend. 
[REIK.] 

"  And  hedis  semand  to  the  heuin  arreik." 

Doug..-  Verg.,  91,  19. 

*a-r§'i§e,  v.  t.  [RAISE.]  To  elevate,  to  raise. 
(Chaucer.) 

«ar'-em, «.    [ARM.] 

*ar  -en,  *arne.  Plural  of  present  tense  of  verb 
to  be.  [ARE.] 

are'-na,  v.  joined  with  adv.  [Eng.  are,  and 
Scotch  >ia=no.]  Are  not.  (Scotch.) 

"...  and  in  this  present  daye,  when  things  o'  that 
auld-warld  sort  arena  Keepit  in  mind  around  winter 
firesides  as  they  used  to  be  .  .  ." — Scott:  Antiquary, 
ch.  xxiv. 

a-re -na,  s.  [In  Fr.  arene;  Sp.,  Port.,  Ital.  & 
Lat.  arena=dry  earth,  sand ;  arco=to  be  dry.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  The  floor  of  an  amphitheater,  so  called 
from  being  strewed  with  sand,  one  main  object  of 
which  was  to  absorb  the  blood  of  the  gladiators 
"  butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday." 

"  My  voice  sounds  much — and  fall  the  stars'  faint  rnys 
On  the  arena  void    .    .    ."— Byron:  Ch.  Har.,  iv.  142. 

2.  Fig. :  A  field  of  contest,  whatever  its  nature, 
as   a  battlefield,    the    position    of  a    plaintiff  or 
defendant  in  a  law  court,  or  of  a  controversalist  in 
a  periodical. 

"  But  dragg'd  again  upon  the  arena,  stood 
A  leader  not  unequal  to  the  feud." 

Byron:  Lara,  ii.  9. 

B.  Technically : 
I,  Architecture: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  A.  1. 

2.  The  amphitheater  itself.    (Gloss,  of  Arch.) 

3.  The  middle  of  a  temple,  or  inclosed  space. 
II.  Med.:  "  Sand"  or  "  gravel "  in  the  kidneys. 


ar-e  na'-9e-6,  in  compos.  Having  sand  in  com- 
bination with  some  other  mineral  substance,  as 
Arenaceo-tjypseous  =  composed  of  sand,  or  some- 
thing sandy,  and  gypsum. 

ir-e-na -96-Ous,  a.  [In  Fr.  arenace;  Lat.  are- 
naceus.]  Sandy,  having  more  or  less  of  sand  in  its 
composition,  or  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  sand ; 
in  the  form  of  sand. 

Geol.:  Arenaceous  or  siliceous  rocks  are  those 
which  consist  very  largely  of  sand.  This  sand  may 
be  loose,  though  it  is  generally  cemented  by  Mli- 
ceous,  calcareous,  ferruginous,  or  argillaceous  mat- 
ter into  a  more  or  less  compact  sandstone.  (Lyell : 
Elem.  of  Geol.) 

ar-e-na  r-I-a, ».  [InSp.,P9rt., <&Ital.  arenaria; 
from  Lat.  arenarttw=pertaining  to  sand;  ore?ia= 
sand.] 

1.  Botany :    Sandwort.     A  low   tufted   herb.     A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Caryophyl- 
laceie,  or  Cloveworts,  and  the  sub-order  Alsinesp. 
There  are  about  nine  British  species — four  belonging 
to  the  sub-genus  Alsine,  and  four  to  Euarenaria. 
Many  of  the  species  are  Alpine;  but  the  A.  rerun. 
or  Vernal,  the  A.  sespyllofolia,  or  Thyme-leaved,  the 
A.  trinervis,  or  Three-nerved  Sandwort,  with  other 
species,  are  found  upon  the  plain. 

2.  Zool.:   A  genus  of  Scolopacidae  (Snipes),  con- 
taining the  Redshank,  now  called  Totanus  calidris. 

ar-e-na T-I-ofis,  a.    [Lat.  arenarius.]    Sandy. 

tar-e-na  -tion,  «.  [Fr.  urination  •  Lat.  arenatio 
=the  laying  of  fine  mortar  on  a  wall.] 

Old  Med. :  A  sand  bath  in  which  the  patient  sits 
with  his  feet  upon  hot  sand,  or  has  it  sprinkled  over 
him. 

a-rSn  -dal-lte,  s.  [In  Ger.  arendalit,  named  from 
Arendal  in  Norway,  near  which  it  is  found.]  A  min- 
eral, a  sub-variety  of  ordinary  Epidote.  It  mostly 
occurs  in  dark-green  crystals. 

ar-Sn-da  -tor,  s.  [Low  Lat.  arendator,  arrenda- 
tor,  from  arendo,  arrendo=to  pay  rent;  arenda— 
rent: cwi=to,  and renda=rent.  (RENT.)  InRussian 
arend  is=lease,  farm,  rent,  and  in  Spanish  arrendar 
is=to  let  out  to  rent.] 

In  Livonia  and  other  provinces  of  Russia:  One 
who  farms  the  rents  or  revenues.  One  who  con- 
tracts with  the  Crown  for  the  rents  of  the  farms. 

Crown-arendat or :  One  who  rents  an  estate 
belonging  to  the  Crown.  (Tooke :  Russia,  ii.  288. 

a-r6ng,  s.    [Native  Malay  name.] 

1.  A  palm-tree,  formerly  called  Areng  sacchari- 
fera,  but  now  more  generally  denominated  Saguerus 
saccharifer.    It  belongs  to  the  section  Cocoina?.    It 
grows  wild  in  the  islands  of  Southern  Asia,  and  is 
cultivated  in  India.    It  furnishes  sago  and  wine, 
while  its  fibers  are  manufactured  into  ropes. 

2.  An  old  genus  of  palms,  now  altered  into  Sague- 
rus.   [See  1.] 

*a-reng  e,  adv.    [ARENKE.] 

ar-e-nlc  -6l-a,  ».  [Lat.  orcna=sand,  and  co!o=to 
inhabit.]  A  genus  of  Annelida,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Arenicolidse.  A.  piscatorum,  the  Lum- 
bricus  marinus  of  Belon  and  Linnaeus,  is  a  worm 
which  buries  itself  in  the  ground  one  and  a-half  or 
two  feet  in  depth,  betraying  its  lurking  place,  how- 
ever, by  leaving  on  the  surface  little  cordons  of 
sand,  closing  the  entrance  to  its  hole.  It  has  a 
large,  eyeless  head,  small  feet  at  its  anterior  part, 
and  fine  branchiae  (gills)  on  its  middle  segments. 
It  is  about  eight  inches  long.  Fishermen  call  it  the 
Lobworm,  and  dig  it  up  for  bait. 

ar-S-nIc-81  -I-dse,  «.  pi.  [ARENICOLA.]  A  family 
of  Annelids,  arranged  under  the  order  Errantia. 
[ARENICOLA.] 

tar-e-nl-llf-lc,  a.  [Lat.  arena=sand;  Gr.  Mhos 
=stone.]  Pertaining  to  sandstone.  (Kirwan.) 

a-r8nk'e,  a-rSng  e,  adv.  [O.  Eng.  a;  renke= 
rank.]  In  a  row ;  in  a  series. 

"  And  ladde  him  and  his  monekes. 

In  to  a  well  fair  halle, 
And  sette  him  adoun  arenke, 
And  wosche  here  fet  alle." 

MS.  Hart.,  2,277,  f.  446.    (Boucher.) 

Sr-e  -n8se,  <t.  [Sp.,  Port.,  and  Ital.  arenoso; 
Lat.  oreno«u».]  Full  of  sand;  sandy.  (Johnson.) 

ar-e -nv-lous,  a.  [Lat.  are>m(a=nne  sand; 
dimin.  of  arena=sand.]  Full  of  tine  sand;  com- 
posed of  fine-grained  sand ;  gritty. 

ar-e'-6-la  (Lat.),  ar  -e-51e  (Eng.),  ».  [In  Fr. 
areole ;  Sp.  &  Port,  areola',  from  Lat.  areo?a=(l)  a 
small  open  place,  (2)  a  small  garden-bed  ;  dimin.  of 
area.]  [AREA.] 

Physical  Science:  Any  small  area;  any  minuto 
surface.  Specially — 

I.  Anatomy  t£  Medicine: 

1.  A  dark-colored  circle  surrounding  the  nipple. 

2.  A  similar  one  surrounding  the  pock  in  vaccina- 
tion. 


WS11,    b6y;     pfiut,    }<Swl;     cat,     9ell,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     ag;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shin;      -tion,      -§lon  =  zhfin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


areolar 

8.  The  interstices  in  areolar  tissue. 

"  .  .  .  as  ossification  advances  between  the  rows, 
these  cups  are  of  course  converted  into  closed  areolce  of 
bone."— Todd  A  Bowman:  Phgsiot.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  p.  116. 

II.  Entom.  (PL  Areolce) :  The  small  areas,  spaces, 
or  interstices  into  which  the  wings  of  insects  are 
divided  by  the  nervures.    They  are  important  for 
classification. 

III.  Bot . :  The  little  spaces  or  areas  on  the  sur- 
face of  any  portion  of  a  plant.    Thus  if,  as  is  often 
the  case,  the  surface  of  a  crustaceous  lichen   is 
cracked  in  every  direction,  then  the  spaces  between 
the  cracks  are  the  areolce. 

ar-e  -6-lar,  a.  [Eng.  areol(e) ;  -ar.]  Pertaining 
to  an  areola. 

"...  the  cutis  or  areolar  framework  of  the  akin." — 
Todd  <fr  Bowman.  Pfiysiol.  Anat.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  407. 

areolar  tissue 

1.  Anat. :  A  tissue  widely  diffused  through  the 
body,  and  composed  of  white  and  yellow  fibers,  the 
former  imparting  to  it  strength,  and  the  latter 
elasticity.  The  two  kinds  of  fibers  interlace  with 
each  other  again  and  again  in  the  most  complex 
manner.  The  interstices  left  between  them  are  of 
very  unequal  size,  and  should  not  be  called,  as  for 
a  long  time  they  were,  cells.  Areolar  tissue  pro- 
tects from  injury  the  parts  of  the  body  in  which  it 
occurs,  and  when  placed  in  the  interstices  of  other 
tissues  it  keeps  the  latter  from  moving  as  freely  as 
otherwise  they  would.  The  cutis  rera,  or  true  skin, 
is  composed  of  it,  and  it  abounds  in  the  exterior 
parts  of  the  muscles  and  in  the  interstices  between 
their  fibers,  beneath  the  skin,  on  the  surface  of  the 
pharynx,  and  the  oesophagus.  (Todd  &  Bowman; 
Physiol.  Anat.} 

"This  adipose  tissue  is  generally  found  associated  with 
the  ar«o/ar  or  connective  tissue." — Beetle.- 
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"  The  truth  is  that  the  Just  Vindication  consists  chiefly 
of  garbled  extracts  from  the  Areopagitica  of  Milton."— 
Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

Ar-e-8p  -a-giis.s.  [Ger.  Areopag ;  Fr.Artopage; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  Areopago;  Lat.  Areopagus;  Gr. 
Areiopagoff,  a  hill  sacred  to  Ares  (Mars),  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens;  Areios,  adj.  =  per- 
taining  to  Ares  or  Mars:  from  ^4res=Mars,  and 
pagos=a  peak,  a  rocky  hill.] 

1.  Spec. :  The  highest  court  at  Athens,  so  called 
from  the  fact  that  its  place  of  meeting  was  upon  the 
hill  of  Ares  (Mars1  Hill).  It  was  of  great  antiquity, 
and  was  said  to 
have  taken  its 
name  from  the 
legend  of  Ares 
h  av  ing  b een 
tried  there  by 
Poseidon  for  the 
murder  of  his 
son,  Halirrho- 
tius.  The  judges 
belonging  to  it 
sat  in  the  open 
air.  They  con- 
sisted of  all  who 
had  filled  the 
a  rchonship  with- 
out having  been 
expelled  from  it 
for  misconduct. 
The  cases  which 
came  before  the 
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2.  Bot. :  A  term  occasionally  applied  to  cellular 
tissue. 

ar-e -6-late,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  areolatus;  from 
area.] 

Phys.  Science :  Divided  into  a  number  of  irregular 
squares  or  angular  spaces. 

Spec.  Bot. :  Pertaining  to  such  markings  as  are 
left  on  the  receptacles  of  certain  composite  plants 
when  the  seeds  have  fallen  off,  or  to  similar  areola- 
tions.  [AEEOLA.] 

Entom. :  Pertaining  to  the  small  spaces  into  which 
the  membranous  wings  of  insects  are  divided  by  the 
nervures  which  traverse  them. 

ar-e-6-la  -tiOH,  s.  [From  Eng.  areolate.]  Any 
small  irregular  square,  angular  space,  mesh,  or 
cell  in  a  tissue  or  other  substance. 

Sr'-e-61e, «.    [ABEOLA.] 

Sr-e-om -S-tSr,   *.      [In    Ger.   areometer;   Fr. 
areometre:   Port,  areometro;    from   Or.    araios  = 
(1)  thin,  (2)  porous,  and  metron=&  measure.]    An 
instrument  designed  to  measure  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  liquids.     The  simpler 
areometers  measure  only  the  relative 
weights  of  liquids.    They  consist  of  a 
tube  of  glass,  terminated  in  a  ball  at  its 
lower  part,  and  divided  into  equal  por- 
tions  through    its  whole  length.    An- 
other ball  filled  with  mercury  is  soldered  __ 
below  to  keep  it  vertical.    The  depth  to  H 
which  it  sinks  in  various  liquids  is  in  = 
the  inverse  ratio  of  their  relative  spo-  =M,,^_ 
cific  gravities.    In  Fahrenheit's  areom-  =sr=>j5c^ 
eter  there  is  an  a  Ijnstment  by  weights  ~~ 
K>  tlia  the  volu  me  of  the  part  immersed 
is  constant,  and  thus  tho  -absolute  spo-  Areometer, 
cific   gravity  of   the  liquid   tested   is 
ascertained,  tiiat  of  water  bein?  previously  CxoJ. 

Kr-e-d-det'-rl-cal,  «.  [In  Ger.  arcometrisch ; 
fT.ar£oiHttrique.\  [AREOMETER.]  Related  totiio 
uroomoter.  Woasurod  by  the  areometer. 

ar-5-8m  -et-r?,  r.  [la  Ger.  areometrie:  Fr. 
(ireomttric.~]  The  ait  t.i  inoasurin^j  tiij  s;jociilc 
gravity  of  liquids. 

f  Ar  e  Sp  -3,-glst,  J>.  [~as.  Arco~>ag(us) ;  •&..] 
Tao  tamo  as  ARCoP.kGITE  (^.  v.). 

Ar-s-op'-a-fi^lte,  *.  [Fr.  areopagi'.e;  Sp.,  Port.. 
Ital..  ft  Lat.  Areopagita;  Gr.  Areioyajil^s.\  A 
member  of  tlio  Areoi>airus  (q.  v.). 

".  .    .    Dloayslas  the  Areopajtte,  .   .  .  "— Acts  zvli.  Zi. 

Ar-e-op-?l-6IS -Ic,  a.     [In   Ital.    Areo?agilico; 

Cr.  .:)vij;)uji.i..os.]    1'ortai.iini;  to  tjj  Areopagus. 

Ar  t-5p-a-g!t  -Ics,  Ar-c-o?-?.-i:lt  -I-c?.,  tubsf. 
[From  A t'popiiy i  ic  (.*:.  v.).]  A  wotk  by  MUton, 
which  ho  describes  as  a  "speech  fur  tho  liberty  of 
unlicensed  punting."  It  lias  boon  characterize;! 
by  Pit-sccitt  ns  perhaps  tin  most  spl"n<lid  argument 
(ho  world  had  then  \vi\nosseJ  on  behalf  of  intellect- 
tial liberty.  Tho  name  is  takon  either  from  tin 
Aroopacrus  as  t!io  proat  f-iiint  t-f  justice,  or  possibly 
from  the  Areopagitica  of  Isocratcs. 


The  Areopagus. 

court  were  specially  those  which  might  result  in 
the  infliction  of  capital  punishment.  When  Paul 
pleaded  the  cause  of  Christianity  before  the  Court 
of  Areopagus  he  addressed  the  most  august  assembly 
which  Athens  could  boast.  (Acts  xvii.  19,  22.) 

2.  Gen. :  A  conference  or  congress  consisting  of 
ambassadors  or  other  dignified  personages  repre- 
senting the  several  European  powers. 
&r'-fi-8-styief  s.    [AILEOSTYLE.] 
ar-e-S-sy^s  -tyle,  s.    [AR.EOSYSTYLE.] 
t  ar-e-8  tec-ton  -Ics,  *  ar-e-5-tec-ton  -Icks,  s. 
[In  Fr.  areotectonique ;  Gr.  A  re  ios= devoted  to  Mars, 
martial,  and    tektonikos  =  practiced   or  skilled  in 
building;  tekton=&  carpenter.] 

Fortification:  That  part  of  the  science  of  fortifi- 
cation which  teaches,  or  at  any  rate  attempts  to 
teach,  how  to  encounter  an  enemy  as  advanta- 
geously as  possible.  (Glossog.  Novat  2d  ed.) 

*RT-fi-5t'-IC,  *ar-e-5t'-Ick,  a.  &*.  [Gr.  araios= 
(1)  thin,  narrow,  slight,  (2)  porous,  spongy.] 

1.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  an  attenuant ;  hav- 
ing the  property  of  dissolving  viscidities.    [See  the 
substantive.] 

2.  As  substantive:  An  attendant;  a  medicine  de- 
signed to  dissolve  viscidities,  to  promote  the  removal 
of  morbific  matter  by  means  of  perspiration,  and 
healthfully  to  attenuate  the  frame. 

*a-re  re,  v.  t.&  i.  [A.  S,  arceran=to  rear  up; 
arcernes=a  raising.] 

A.  Transitive: 
1.  To  raise. 

2   To  excite. 

B.  Intransitive 
legs,  as  a  horse. 

Ar'-eg, «.  [Gr.  Ares.']  The  god  of  war  in  the 
Greek  mythology,  son  of  Zeus 
nn'l  Haro,  corresponding  to 
Man  in  that  of  the  Romans. 
Ho  wns  worshipped  principally 
in  Thraro  and  Scytliia.  Tho 
people  '»f  Oreece  proper,  though 
constantly  cnga^^d  in  war. 
sngm  to  hnvo  paid  but  littlo 
attention  to  his  worship. 

'•  The  twelve  forest  p-ids  nail  pod- 
desses  of  Olympus,  —  2eu>s  J'o&ei- 
diln,  Apollo,  Ai-is,  HephcEsto^, 
Herm§a,  Her6,  AthdhS,  Artemta. 
Aphrodit*,  Hestia,  Demeter."  — 
Grott :  Hist,  of  Oreece,  pt,  i.,  ch.  £. 

*3,-r6'S6,  «*•«"•  [A.S.  areosan 
=to  fall  tliwn,  to  perish.]  To 
tottor.  (Sevyn  Sages,  i.  215.) 

*g,-re'-s6n,  *a-rS  -aoiin,  t\  t. 
f  Tr.  arr(tisoner=tn  attempt  to 
persuade    by   reasons:  O.    Fr. 
«renoner=t*>  interrogate,  to  roason ;  LOT?  Let.  arra- 
lionarc.] 

1.  To  reason  with  ;  to  attempt  to  r>t>r<=ua(?''. 

"Ther  foure  at  Rome  was  to  arenon  tlu  Por»e."— C.\ron.. 
p.  311. 

2.  To  interrogito.    ("Jr  r.-ii.'rcm,  p.  C!,  st.  ::.) 
IJ.  To  ccusurc. 

4.  To  arraign. 

*a-rj3t ,  *a-resf  of  *.    [Anr.rsT.1 

*a-re  ste,  *a-reest,  *a-reest-^d,  *re'cst-yd, 
f.  [RnsTY.J  P.anciJor  "rosty,"  as  Co^Ii.  (Prompt. 
Par-.) 


To  rear,   to  stand  on  the    hind 


Arcs. 


Argean 

*a-re  ste-nesse,  s.  [O.  Eng.  arestc;  -nesse.] 
Rancidity.  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*a-rest  -Si,  s.    Old  spelling  of  ABBESTER.  (q.  v.> 

*a-res  -tyn,  v.  t.    Old  spelling  of  ARBEST.  (q.  v.) 

ar-8-ta  -Ics,  s.    [AEETOLOGY.] 

a-re"  te,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  nrisfa=an  ear  of  corn ; 
cf.  acer  and  arc.]  (See  extract.) 

_ "  I  have  heard  _an  arete  described  as  an  infinitely  narrow 
ridge  of  rock  with  an  everlasting  vertical  precipice  on 
one  side,  and  one  longer  and  steeper  on  the  other.  — Kev. 
J.  F.  Hardy,  in  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers  (1860),  p.  210. 

Ar-g-tllu -s.a,  s.  [L,nt.Arethusa;Gr.Arethous<,.] 

1.  Class.  Myth. :  One  of  Diana's  nymphs,  who  was 
transformed  into  a  fountain. 

2.  Ancient  Geog.:  The  name  of  several  fountains, 
and  notably  one  at  Syracuse. 

3.  Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  ninety-fifth  found.  It 
was  discovered  on  the  23d  of  November,  !Ni7. 

4.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Orchidacese,  or  Orchids.    The  only  Known  species  is 
A,  bulbosa,  found  in  North  America. 

ft-rS'-tl-a,  ».  [From  Benolt  Aretio,  a  Swiss,  Pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Berne.  He  died  in  1574.] 
A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Primula- 
ce«e,  or  Primworts.  The  species,  which  are  brought 
from  Switzerland  and  the  Pyrenees,  are  peculiarly 
suitable  for  rock-work. 

tar-gt-ol  -6-gy,  ar-5-ta  -Ics,  s.  [Gr.  (1)  arete= 
manliness,  virtue  in  the  Roman  sense,  goodness, 
excellence;  (2)  logos=.  .  .  discourse.]  That  part 
of  Ethics  which  treats  specially  of  virtue. 

*a-ret  te,  v.  t.    [ARBET.] 

*a-ret  -tyt,  pa.  par.    [ARRET.] 

a-reu  ,  'areghwe  (a-ru)  (gh  silent), «.  [ABOH.J 
Fear. 

"  That  he  not  areghve  hit  ne  f  orlete." 

Ilulr  A  Nightingale,  1,404.     (S.  in  Boucher.) 

*a-rew  (rew=ru),  v.  t.  [RUE,  «.]  To  compas- 
sionate. 

"  Jhesn  Crist  arete  hem  sore, 
And  seide  he  wolde  racche  hem  thorp." 

MS.  //art.,  2,253,  f.  56.     (S.  in  Boucher.) 

a-rew  ,  a-rew  e  (rew=ru),  adv.  [Old  Eng.  a,, 
and  rettr=row.]  In  a  row. 

"Her  hew 

Was  wan  and  leane,  that  all  her  teeth  arew 
And  all  her  bones  might  through  her  cheekes  be  red." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  xii.  29. 

ar-fved  -s&n-Ite,  ar-fwed  -s&n-lte,  s.  [In  Ger. 
arfwedsonit ,  f rom  Arfwedson,  the  discoverer  of* 
litnia,  and  Eng.  suff .  -ite.]  A  mineral  classed  by 
Dana  under  his  Amphibole  group  and  sub-group  of 
Bisilicates.  Its  crystals  are  probably  monoclinic. 
Its  hardness  is  6 ;  its  sp.gr.  3'329  to  3'589 ;  the  luster 
vitreous ;  thecolor  pure  black  in  masses,  deep  green 
or  brown  in  thin  scales.  Composition:  silica,  46'57 
to  51-22 ;  alumina,  2-00  to  3'41 ;  protoxide  of  iron,  0 1» 
24'38 ;  protoxide  of  manganese,  0'62  to  7'46 ;  mag- 
nesia, 0-42  to  5-88 ;  lime,  1'56  to  5'91;  soda,  0  to  2-96; 
chlorine,  0'24 ;  titanic  acid,  2'02.  It  occurs  in  Green- 
land, Norway,  Ac. 

*ar'-gal,  adv.  [Corrupted  from  Lat.  er0o=there- 
f ore.  ]  Therefore. 

".  .  .  the  gallows  is  bnilt  stronger  than  the  chnrch: 
argal,  the  gallows  may  do  well  tothee."— Shakesp.:  Hamlet, 
v.  1. 

ar  -gal,  s.    [AROOL.] 

ar  -ga-11,  s.  The  name  for  some  species  of  the- 
genus  Ovis,  or  Sheep.  The  Asiatic  Aryan.  Ovte 
Ammon,pr  O.  Argalij  whicn  is  perhaps  the  dishon 
of  the  Pentateuch,  inhabits  the  mountains  and 
steppes  of  Northern  Asia ;  the  0.  Pygargus,  perhaps- 
only  a  variety  of  the  former,  is  'found  in  North- 
western America :  while  the  O.  Tragelaphus  is- 
indigcnous  to  Barbary. 

ar'-gacd  lamp,  s.  [So  calloJ  after  ,U:n6  ArganJ, 
a  (joneveso,  wli<» 
invented  it 
about  tho  yoar 
1782.]  A  lamp 
wilh  the  wick 
made  hullow,  so 
as  t  >  admit  nir 
to  l>->th  surfaces 
of  the  flame  wilh 
the  effect  of 
innch  increasing 
Ilio  light  and 
h-at.  Tin  snmo 
principle  has 
nlso  boon  adapt- 
ed successfully 
l<>  ?as-burncrs. 

Ar-ge  ?n,  a. 
fLat.  Ary(o)  ; 
JI.U.T.  suff.  -can. 
In  Lat.  aryous, 
from  Aryo,  Ja- 

son's  vessel  (soo  ABGC).]    Pertain in-^  to  (!i^^  hi  s 
Ar-r  >,  that  i:i  w'.iicli  Jason  is  rcpro.-ontcJ  1:5  lia 
sailod  in  quest  of  the  golden  C&  ce. 


Argand  L:  :n->. 


fate,     fat,     faro,     C-dlC:t,     TTLat,     fall,     fatier;     we,     •wet,     ne'rc,     camel,    liSr,    taere;     pl^o,     pit,    sire,    sir,'    marine;    go,     pot. 
cr,     T7ore,     wplf,     \r5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    ciire,    unite,     cOr,    r^le,    fill;     tr?,    Syrian,     a,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  t^-. 


argel 

ar  -gel,  ar  -ghel,  s.  [Mod.  Syriac.]  A  name 
-given  in  Syria  and  the  Levant  to  the  Cynanchum  or 
.Solenostemma  argel,  an  asclepiadaceous  plant,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  used  in  Egypt  for  adulterating 

senna.    (Lindley.) 

ar-ge  -ma,  s.  [In  Sp.  &  Lat.  argema;  Gr.ar.ge- 
mos,  argemon,  and  argema;  from  ar»?os=shining, 
bright.]  A  small  white  speck  or  ulcer  partly  on  the 
cornea,  and  partly  on  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye. 

ar-gem  -6-ne,  s.  [Fr.  argemone;  Sp.,  Port^  & 
Ital.  argemone ;  Lat.  argemone ;  Gr.  argemone, 
either  a  kind  of  poppy  or  an  adonis;  from  Lat. 
-argema—Gr.  argema— a.  small  ulcer  in  the  eye,  for 
•which  the  argemone  was  believed  to  be  a  proper 
application.]  [ARGEMA.] 

*A.  Ordinary  Language :    The  wild  tansy.   (Min- 

B.  Technically: 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  family 
Papayeraceee,  or  Poppy-worts.  It  has  three  sepals 
«nd  six  petals.  The  A.  Mexicana,  believed^  as  its 
name  imports,  to  have  come  from  Mexico,  is  now 
-common  in  India  and  other  warm  countries  in  the 
Old  World,  as  well  as  in  the  New.  It  has  conspicu- 
ous yellow  flowers.  From  having  its  calyx  prickly, 
it  is  often  called  Mexican  Thistle.  The  yellow 
juice,  when  reduced  to  consistence,  resembles  gam- 
boge. It  is  detersive.  The  seeds  are  a  more  power- 
ful narcotic  than  opium. 

ar'-feent,  *ar-£ente,  s.  &  a.  [In  Fr.  argente; 
'•Sp.argen;  Port.  &  Ital.  argento;  Lat,  argentum; 
Gr.  argyros  —  the  white  metal,  silver ;  argos  =  shin- 
ing, bright ;  Sansc.  ragatam  =  silver ;  ragatas  = 
white;  ragarm=to  shine;  argrunas=light,  from  the 
root  arg.  The  Teutons  have  quite  a  different  word 
for  silver,  which  is  in  A.  S.  seolfer>seolfor,sylfor; 
Sw.  silfver:  Dan.  solv;  put.  zilver;  Ger.  silber. 
Probably,  therefore,  the  discovery  of  silver  was  not 
made  till  ihe  Teutonic  race  had  separated  from  the 
old  Aryan  nations  in  Central  Asia,  which  gave  origin 
to  nearly  all  the  European  nations.  Or  they  may 
Lave  forgotten  it,  and  after  some  ages  re-discovered 
it  independently.] 

A.  As  substantive :  Silver,  figuratively  rather  than 
literally. 

1.  Ordinary  Language:  Used  of  the  silvery  color 
of   certain  clouds  or  their  margins,  or  anything 
white  and  shining. 

"  The  polish'd  argent  of  her  breast  to  sight 

Laid  bare." — Tennyson:  A  Dream  of  FairWomen. 
"And  soft,  reflected  clouds  of  gold  and  argent!" 

Longfellow:  The  Golden  Legend,  i. 

2.  Her. :  Used  of  the  silvery  color  on  coats  of  arms. 
In  the  arms  of  princes  it  is  sometimes  called  Z/une, 
and  in  those  of  peers,  Pearl.     In  engravings  it  is 
generally  represented  by  the  natural  color  of  tho 
paper.    It  is  intended  to  symbolize  purity,  inno- 
cence, beauty,  or  gentleness,  graces  which  add  a 
luster  and  attractiveness  to  their  possessor  like  that 
•of  silver  lit  up  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

"He  beareth  gules  upon  his  shield, 
A  chevron  argent  in  the  field." 
Longfelloic:  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  Prelude. 

B.  As  adjective:   Silvery-white,  brilliant  white; 
shining. 

1.  Ordinal^/  Language: 

"Or  ask  of  yonder  argent  fields  above, 
Why  Jove's  satellites  are  less  than  Jove?" — Pope. 

2.  Technically:     Used— 

(a)  Zool. :  Of  the  scales  of  fishes,  or  of  silvery 
markings  on  the  wings  of  insects. 

(b)  Her. :  The  white  color  in  the  coats  of  arms. 

"  Rinaldo  flings 

As  swift  as  fiery  lightning  kindled  new; 
His  argent  eagle  with  her  silver  wings, 
In  field  of  azure,  f air  Erminia  knew."— Fairfax. 

argent  and  sable  moth.  The  Melanippe  hastata. 
Its  color  is  delicate  creamy-white,  with  jet-black 
markings.    It  belongs  to  the  family  Geometridse. 
argent-horned,  a.    Silver-horned. 

"Bright  as  the  argent*horned  raoone." 

Lovelace:  Luc.,  p.  151. 

argent-lidded,  a.  Having  silvery  or  shining 
lids.  (Poetical.) 

"Serene  with  argent-lidded  eyes." 

Tennyson:  Recol.  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

*argent-vive,  s.  [Fr.]  Quicksilver,  mercury. 
(Bt'ii  Jonson.) 

ar-gen -tal,  a.  [Fr.  argental;  Ital.  argentale.] 
Pertaining  to  silver;  consisting  of  silver ;  contain- 
ing silver  as  one  of  its  ingredients;  having  silver 
-combined  with  it. 

ar-£en.'-tan,  s.  [From  Lat.  arr/en/u»i=silver.] 
** German  silver;"  an  alloy  of  nickel  with  copper 
and  zinc. 

ar-  gen- ta  -tion,  s.  [From  Lat.  argentatus  = 
plated  or  ornamented  with  silver.]  A  coating  with 
silver. 
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ar-gSn'-tXc,  a.  [Lat.  argent(um) ;  Eng.  suff. 
-ic.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  silver ;  composed  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  silver ;  obtained  from  silver. 

Chem.:  Argentic  salts  are  distinguished  by  giving 
with  hydrochloric  acid  a  white  precipitate  of  argen- 
tic chloride  (AgCl),  which  is  insoluble  in  boiling 
water  and  in  nitric'acid,  but  dissolved  by  ammonia 


white,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  nitric  acid  or 
in  ammonia.  Caustic  alkalies  give  a  brown  precipi- 
tate of  Ag^O,  which  is  soluble  in  ammonia.  Argentic 
iodide  (Ag_i)  is  a  pale  yellow  color,  insoluble  in  am- 
monia or  in  nitric  acid. 

Argentic  chloride  (AgCl)  is  obtained  as  a  curdy- 
white  precipitate  by  adding  a  soluble  chloride  to 
argentic  nitrate.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
acids,  but  dissolves  in  ammonia,  in  potassic  cyanide, 
and  is  slightly  dissolved  by  a  saturated  solution  of 
sodium  chloride.  When  melted  it  looks  like  horn, 
hence  it  has  been  called  horn  silver.  It  is  acted 
upon  by  light.  The  chloride,  iodide,  and  bromide 
are  used  in  photography. 

Argentic  nitrate  (AgNOa)  is  obtained  by  dissolv- 
ing silver  in  nitric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  transpar- 
ent anhydrous  colorless  tables,  soluble  in  their  own 
weight  of  cold  water,  and  in  half  their  weight  of 
boiling  water ;  it  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol.  When 
fused  it  is  called  lunar  caustic^  and  is  used  for 
marking  ink  and  to  dye  hair.  It  is  used  in  medicine 
as  a  caustic  for  wounds,  and  is  administered  in- 
ternally in  small  doses  as  an  astringent  and  altera- 
tive to  the  mucous  coats  of  the  stomach.  It  also 
acts  as  a  tonic ;  but  it  stains  the  skin  a  blue  leaden 
color  when  it  has  been  taken  for  a  long  time.  It  has 
been  given  for  epilepsy. 

Argentic  oxide  (Ag2U)  is  a  brown  powder  which 
is  obtained  by  adding  caustic  potash  to  argentic 
nitrate.  It  is  a  powerful  base,  decomposed  at  red 
heat  into  silver  and  oxygen. 

ar-£en-ti'-na,  s.  [From  Lat.  argen£«m=silver.] 
A  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  Salmonidse,  or 
Salmon  family.  Linnaeus  founded  it  for  the  Argen- 
tine, described  below. 

ar-£en-tme,  s.  [In  Fr.  argentin;  Port.  &  Ital. 
argentine.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Pertaining  to  silver. 

2.  Made  in  whole  or  in  part  of  silver. 

"With  an  antick  deaurate  with  letters  argentine." 
Holmes.-  Fall  of  Rebellion.     (Boucher.) 

3.  Silvery  in  aspect. 

4.  Sounding  with  a  tone  like  that  of  silver. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Geog.    Argentine  Confederation   or  Argentine 
Republic :  A  South  American  Republic — that  of  La 
Plata — lying  along  and  south  from  the  great  La 
Plata  river     Its  capital  is  Buenos  Ayres.    Though 
there  are  silver  mines  within  this  vast  region,  yet 
it  is  not  after  them  that  the  territory  is  named. 
Argentine,  from  Sp.  ar<;enfo=silver,  is  simply    a 
synonym  for  plata=silveT,  in  the  term  Rio  de  la 
Plata=river  of  silver.    Under  the  reflection  of  the 
sun's  rays,every  river  presents  a  silvery  aspect,  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata  in  this  respect  not  surpassing  a 
multitude  of  its  compeers. 

2.  Min.    [In  Ger.  &  Fr.  argentin.]    A  mineral,  a 
pearly  lamellar  variety  of  Calcite.    It  is  of  a  white, 
grayish,  yellowish,  or  reddish  color.    [CALCITE.] 

3.  Zool.:    Any    species  of   the   genus   Argentina. 
Spec.,  a  small  nsh  of  brilliant  aspect,  the  Scopelus 
Humboldtii  of  Cuvier,  and  the  Argentina  Sphyrcena 
of  Pennant  and  Fleming.    It  belongs  to  the  Sal- 
monidse.     Yarrell,  in  1836,  mentioned  that  it  had 
been  taken  three  times  on  the  British  coasts. 

4.  Geog. :  An  inhabitant  of  some  one  of  the  prov- 
inces belonging  to  the  Argentine  Confederation;  a 
La  Platan.    (B.  1.) 

ar  -&en-tite,  s.  [Lat.  argentum  =  silver,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -i/e.]  A  mineral  placed  by  Dana  at  the 
head  of  his  Galena  group  of  minerals.  It  occurs  in 
isometric  crystals;  also  reticulated,  arborescent, 
filiform.  The  hardness  is  2— 2'5 ;  sp.  gr.,  7'196— 7'365 ; 
luster,  metallic.  It  is  opaque,  has  a  sub-conchoidal 
fracture,  and  is  perfectly  sectile.  It  consists  of 
about  12'9  parts  of  sulphur,  and  87'1  of  silver.  It 
is  found  in  Cornwall,  also  in  Germany,  Norway, 
Hungary,  the  Ural  mountains,  and  America.  It  it 
closely  akin  to  Argentopyrite  and  Salpaito  (q.  v.). 

ar-gen-to-py  r-ite  (pyr=pir),  s.  [Lat.  argen- 
<um=  silver,  and  Gr.  pyrites,  adj.  =  of  or  in  fire ;  s.= 
pyrites;  #2/r=fire.]  A  mineral  made  a  species  by 
Waltershausen,  but  now  shown  to  bo  a  pseudo- 
morph,  composed  of  argentite,  marcasite,  pyrrho- 
tite,  and  pyrargite.  Dana  classes  it  with  the  first 
of  these  species. 

ar-gen  -toils,  a.  [Lat.  argentum,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ous  =  full  of.  In  Fr.  argenteux ;  Port.  &  Ital. 
argenteo;  Lat.  aryenteus.'] 
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Argentous  oxide  is  prepared  by  heating  argentic 
citrate  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  to  100%  The  resi- 
due is  mixed  with  potash,  which  precipitates  the 
oxide  as  a  black  powder.  Its  salts  are  of  no  im- 
portance. 

ar-&en-tum  (genit.  ar-&en'-tl),  s.  [Lat.  = 
silver.]  [ARGENT.] 

Chem.:  A  monatomic  metallic  element;  symb., 
Ag ;  atomic  weight,  108 ;  sp.  gr.,  10'5 ;  melting 
point,  1023"  C.  A  white  malleable  ductile  metal.  It 
is  not  acted  upon  by  air  or  moisture.  When  melted  it 
absorbs  oxygen,  which  is  liberated  when  the  metal 
cools.  It  is  scarcely  acted  upon  by  hydrocliloric 
acid,  but  easily  dissolved  by  nitric  acid.  It  has 
great  affinity  for  sulphur,  and  tarnishes  in  the  air. 
[SILVER.] 

*argentum  album,  s.  [Liter  ally  ^white  silver.] 
Formerly,  silver  coin  or  pieces  of  silver  whicfi 
passed  for  money. 

*argentum  Del.  [Literally  =  God's  silver.] 
"  God  s  penny :"  earnest  money  given  to  confirm  a 
bargain. 

*argentum  vivum.  [Lit.=living  silver.]  Quick- 
silver, mercury. 

*argh,  *ergh,  *arch  (ch  guttural),  v.  t.  [A.  S. 
eargian,]  To  hesitate ;  to  be  reluctant. 

"  Anteuor  arghet  with  oustere  word." 

Siege  of  Troy,  3IS.     (8.  in  Boucher.") 

*arghe,  *ar'~we,  *ar'-egh,  *erke  (O.  Eng.), 
*argh,  *airgh,  *6rgh,  *ar9h,  *er$h  (Scotch), 
(gh,  eft  guttural),  a.  [A.  S.  eargr,  earh=^  (1)  inert, 
weak,  timid,  evil,  wretched,  (2)  swift,  fleeing  through 
fear ;  arg  =  wicked,  bad:  ctrA=mean;  Icel.  argr.] 
[ARCH,  a.] 

1.  Timid. 

"  That  day  nought  so  arghe  he  es." 

Nassyngton:  Myrrour.     (S.  in  Boucher.) 
"And  thou  art  as  arwe  coward." 

Alisaunder,  i.  8,340.     (Ibid.) 

2.  Indolent;    averse   to  work    from    timidity    or 
other  cause. 

"  And  if  that  dede  be  not  erke." 

Komaunt  of  the  Rose,  4,856. 

ar  gh-nes,  *ar'9h-ness,  s.  [O.  Eng.  &  Scotch 
argh  =  arch ;  and  Eng.  suff,  -ness.]  (O.  Eng.  cfr 

Scotch.) 

1.  Reluctance,  backwardness,  sluggishness. 

"Arghnes  of  goode  dede  to  begyn." 

Nassyngton:  Myrrour.     (S.  in  Boucher.) 
".    .    .    and  must  regret  their  archness  to  improve  such 
an  opportunity." — Woodrow:  Hist.,  I.  ixiii. 

2.  Sarcastically:  Niggardliness. 

"For  archness  to  had  in  a  grote, 
He  had  no  will  to  fie  a  vote." 

Legend,  Bp.  S.  Androis,  p.  333. 

at'-gll,  s.  [Fr.  aroi7e=clay ;  Sp.  &  Port,  argilla, 
arcilla;  Ital.  argiglia,  argilla;  Lat.  argilla;  Gr. 
argillos,  or  argllos  =  white  clayj  potters'  earth.] 
[ARGENT.] 

1.  White  clay,  potters'  earth. 

2.  In  compos.:  Alumina. 

"Clay,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  mixture  of  silex,  or  flint, 
with  a  large  proportion,  usually  about  one-fourth,  of 
illumine  or  argil.  — Lyell:  Manual  of  Geology,  4th  ed., 
London,  1852,  p.  11. 

ar-&Il-la'-9e-ous,  a.  [In  Fr.  argilace;  Port. 
argillaceo;  Lat.  argillaceus;  from  afffilla.]  Con- 
sisting in  whole  or  in  considerable  measure  of  clay ; 
clayey. 

argillaceous  rocks.  Rocks  into  the  composi- 
tion of  which  alumina  pretty  largely  enters.  When 
breathed  upon  they  give  out  a  peculiar  earthy 
odor,  arising  from  alumina  apparently  combined 
with  oxide  of  iron.  Example:  mud,  clay,  shale. 
(Lyell:  Geology.) 

argillaceous  schist.  Another  name  for  CLAY 
SLATE  (q.  v.).  (Ibid.) 

aiv&ll-llf -Sr-ous,  a.  [Fr.  arailifere,  from  Lat. 
argilla=wYa.te  clay,  and/ero=to  bear.]  Producing 
white  clay ;  applied  to  earths  abounding  with  argil. 

tar-£U'-lIte,  s.    [ARGILLTTE.] 

tar-fcll-lH'-Xc,  a.    [ARGILLYTIC.] 

ar-£Il-16,  only  in  composition.  [ARGIL.]  Alu- 
mina, or  clay,  in  chemical  combination  with  some 
other  mineral  substance.  [ARGIL.] 

argillO-arenaceous,  a.  Containing  alumina,  or 
clay,  in  combination  with  sand.  [ARENACEOUS.] 

argillo-calcareous,  a.  Containing  alumina,  or 
clay,  in  combination  with  lime,  or  rather  with  car- 
bonate of  lime. 

argillo-calcite,  s.  [In  Ger.  argiUo-kalcit.]  A 
mineral  or  rock  consisting  of  alumina  in  combina- 
tion with  lime. 

argillo-ferruginous,  a.  Containing  alumina  or 
clay  in  combination  with  iron.  [FERRUGINOUS.] 
In  Phillips'  Mim'rnlntff/,  2tl  ed.,  there  flffUrei  among 
the  varieties  of  limestone  one,  the  third  in  order. 
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called  argillo-ferruginous  limestone.  Under  it  are 
included  Calp,  Abcrthaw  limestone,  and  blue  and 
white  lias.  These  are  now  looked  at  almost  exclu- 
sively from  the  geological  point  of  view,  and  are 
arranged  not,  according  to  their  chemical  composi- 
tion, but  according  to  their  relative  ages  as  ascer- 
tained by  their  stratigraphical  position  and  their 
fossil  remains. 

*arglllo-murlte,  s.  [In  Ger.  argillo-murit ;  from 
Lat.  (1)  argillo  and  (2)  7nurta=brine,  salt  water.] 

Old  Min.:  A  variety  of  Magnesite  not  now  recog- 
nized. 

ar-glll-or -nis,  s.  [Gr.  argillos  =  white  clay, 
and  ornis=&  bird.) 

Palceont.:  A  genns  of  fossil  birds  founded  by 
Prof.  Owen  on  remains  obtained  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Shrubsole  from  the  London  clay  of  Sheppey.  The 
A*  longipennis  (Owen)  was  probably  a  long-winged 
natatorial  bird  most  nearly  related  to  Diomedea, 
but  exceeding  the  D.  exulans,  or  Albatross,  in  size. 
(Q.  J.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xxxiii.,  1877.) 

tar-gll-lous,  a.  [Lat.  ar9iHoms=consisting  of 
clay,  from  argilla=vfhite  clay.  In  Fr.  argileux; 
Sp.  arcilloso;  Ital.  aryiglioso;  Gr.  argUlodes,  or 
argilodes.]  Consisting  in  whole  or  in  part  of  clay; 
pertaining  to  clay ;  derived  from  clay. 

"Albuquerque  derives  this  redness  from  the  sand  and 
argillous  earth  at  the  bottom." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

ar-gll-lyte,  tar-gll -lite,  s.  [Gr.  argillos  = 
white  clay ;  and  suff.  -wte,  given  by  Dana  to  rocks, 
as  contradistinguished  from  minerals,  which  re- 
ceive the  termination  ~ite.  Both  are  from  Gr.  ite&= 
of  the  nature  of.]  Another  name  for  Clay  Slate 
(q.v.). 

"  Argtllyte  and  talcose  schist  generally  contain  more  or 
less  of  orthoclase  in  a  crypto-crystalliue  or  undistin- 
guishable  state."— Dana.-  Min.,  5th  ed.,  p.  539. 

ar-£Il-l? t  -Ic,  tar-£ll-llt'-lc,   a.    [  Eng.  argil- 
lyte  (q.  v.),  and  suff.  -ic.] 
Ar-glve,  a.  &8.    [Lat.  Argivus;  Gr.  Argeios.] 

A.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Argos, 
the  capital  of  Argolis,  in  the  Peloponnesus;  or  to 
the  Greeks  generally. 

"  I  seethee  trembling,  weeping,  captive  led, 
In  Argive  looms  our  battles  to  design." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  vi.,  580. 

B.  As  substantive:   A  native  of  Argos;  hence,  a 
Greek  in  general. 

"  Lest  any  Argive  at  this  hour  awake." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xxiv.,  818. 

Ar  -go,  s.  [Lat.  Argo;  Gr.  Argo;  from  argos— 
swift.] 

1.  The  ship,  fabled  by  the  poets  to  be  the  first 
vessel  ever  made,  in  which   Jason  and   his  crew 
sailed  to  Colchis  in  quest  of  the  "  golden  fleece." 

2.  The  constellation  Argo  Navis  (q.  v.). 

Argo  NaviS.  [Lat.^the  ship  Argo.  la  Sp. 
Argonave.] 

Astron. :  A  very  extensive  southern  constellation 
introduced  by  the  ancients.  Its  inconvenient  ex- 
tent has  led  Sir  John  Herschel  to  subdivide  it  into 
four  parts,  by  which  alteration  the  stars  are  more 
readily  referred  to.  These  subdivisions  are  Carina, 
Puppis,  Vela,  and  Malus.  Its  principal  star  is 
Canopus  (q.  v.). 

£r-g6  -an,  a.  [Lat.  Argons;  Gr.  Argdos.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  the  good  ship  Argo. 

*ar'-goll,  s.    [ARGOL  (2).] 

ar'-g6l(l),8.    [ARCHIL.] 

ar  -g5l (2), tar'-gal, far-gll,  *ar  -goll, s.  [From 
the  same  root  as  argil  (?)  (q.  v.).] 

Comm.:  An  impure  acid  potassium  tartrate  de- 
posited during  the  fermentation  of  grape-juice,  as 
it  is  less  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol  than  in  water. 
Tartaric  acid  is  obtained  from  it.  It  is  much  used 
in  dyeing  to  dispose  the  stuffs  to  take  their  colors 
better.  When  properly  purified  by  chemical  proc- 
esses it  then  becomes  cream  of  tartar. 

Ar-gql  -Ic,  a.  [Lat.  Argolicus;  Gr.  ArgoUkos.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  Argolis,  a  district  in  the 
Peloponnesus, 

Ar-gfil  ~Ics,  s.  [ARGOLic.l  The  English  title  of 
a  chapter  in  Pausanias  which  treats  of  Argolis. 

ar-gol  -6-&y\  s.  [Gr.  argoloftin ;  from  argos, 
contr.  from  a0r<7os=not  working,  idle:  a,  priv.,  and 
ergon=&  work ;  logos=a  discourse.]  Idle  speaking. 
(Cockeram.) 

Ar  -go-naut,   ar  -go-naut,    ar-g8-na  u-ta,   s. 

{In  Fr.  Argonaute;   Sp.  &  Port,  (pi.)  Argonautas; 
tal.  I  pi.)  Argonauti;   Lat.  (sing.)  Argonauta;   (Jr. 
Argnnautes;  Argo,  the  ship  so  called,  and  nautes= 
a  sailor;  from  naus=a  ship.] 

A.  Of  the  form  Argonaut  (Argonaut  in  the  singu~ 
lar,  and  Argonauts  in  the  plural) : 

1.  Argonaut:  One  of  the  heroes  who  accompanied 
Jason  in  the  ship  Argo  when  he  sailed  on  his  mythic 
voyage  in  quest  of  the  "  golden  fleece."  (Generally 
used  in  the  plural.  Argonauts,) 
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"...  where  the  boxing  contest  took  place  between 
the  King  Amycus  and  the  Argonaut  Pollux. "—Qrote;  Hist. 
Greece,  pt.  i.,  ch.  xiii. 

"...    this  was  a  signal  to  the  Argonauts." — Ibid. 

2.  A  cephalopod  mollusk.    [B.,  ARGONAUTA,] 

B.  Of  the  form  Argonauta :  A  genus  of  cephalopod 
mollusks,  the  typical  one  of  the  family  Argonautidae. 
The  best  known  species  is  the  Argonaut,  or  Paper 
Sailor,  The 
shell  is  thin 
and  translu- 
cent. Aristotle 
supposed  that 
it  floated  with 
the  concave 
side  up.  the  an- 
imal holding 
out  its  arms, 
after  the  man- 
ner of  sails,  to 
catch  the 
breeze.  Poets 
have  ever  since 
repeated  the 
fable;  but  nat- 
uralists know 
that  when  the 
Argonautfloats  Argonaut, 

the  sail-shaped  arms  are  applied  closely  to  the  sides 
of  the  shell,  and  when  the  animal  crawls  at  the  bot- 
tom tha  so-called  boat  is  reversed  like  the  shell  of 
a  snail.  In  1875,  Tate  estimated  the  known  spe- 
cies at  four  recent  and  two  fossil,  the  latter  being 
from  the  tertiary  rocks. 

Ar-g5-na  ut-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  Argonaut;  -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  the  Argonauts  or  their  celebrated  expe- 
dition. 

"...  the  A  rgonaut  ic  expedition  .  .  ."— Thirlwall: 
Hist.  Greece,  ch.  v. 

Ar-g5-na  ut-Ics,  8.  [ARGONAUTIC.]  Any  poem 
of  which  the  Argonautic  expedition  is  the  theme. 

ar-g6-na  ut-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [ARGONAUTA.]  A  fam- 
ily of  dibranchiate  cephalopodous  mollusks,  the  first 
or  the  section  Octopoda  or  Octopods.  The  dorsal 
arms  (of  the  female)  are  webbed  at  the  extremity, 
secreting  a  symmetrical  involuted  shell.  The 
mantle  is  supported  in  front  by  a  single  ridge  on  the 
funnel  (Woodward).  It  contains  but  the  single 
genus  Argonauta  (q.  v.). 

Ar  -go  Na'-vls,  s.    [ARGO.] 

ar-g6-sf,  tar-g6-sle,  far-gu'-se-a,  *rag'-u- 
eft  8.  [Ital.  una  Ragusea  (nave).  Ragusa  itself 
appears  in  sixteenth  century  English  as  Aragouse, 
Aragosa,  whence  the  natural  substitution  of  argu- 
sea  for  ragusea.  (Athenaeum,  March  1,  1884.)]'  A 
large  vessel  designed  for  carrying  merchandise ;  a 
carrack. 

"  Your  argosies  with  portly  sail,    .    .    . 
Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i,  1. 

ar  -got  (t  silent),  s.  [Fr.]  A  term  originally  ap- 
plied to  the  language  in  use  among  thieves  and  bad 
characters  generally  in  France ;  now  restricted  to 
Parisian  slang. 

ar  -gu-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  argue;  -able.]  Which 
may  bo  argued ;  which  cannot,  prima  facie,  be  set 
aside  as  absurd. 

"  The  neutralization  of  a  certain  area  of  arguable  ground 
is  a  very  clever  phrase  for  which  Lord  Cairns  desires  theo- 
logical or  at  least  episcopal  thanks." — Daily  Telegraph, 
June  11,  1874. 

ar-gue,  v.  t.  &  i.  [In  Fr.  arguer -to  speak 
against,  to  accuse.  Prov.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  arguir; 
Ital.  arguire;  from  Lat.  arguo,  v.  t.  =  to  make 
clear,  prove,  assert,  declare ;  possibly  from  the  root 
arg.]  [ARGENT.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  [Directly  from  Fr.  arguer.]  (See  etym.)  To 
find  fault  with ;  to  accuse ;  to  charge  with.  (Often 
followed  by  of.) 

"The  false  Matabrune  .  .  .  reproved  her  of  the 
faults  that  her  self  had  made,  arguing  her  without  a 
cause." — Helyas,  p.  28.  (Boucher.) 

"I  have  pleaded  guilty  to  all  thoughts  and  expressions 
of  mine,  which  can  be  truly  (iryued  of  obscenity,  profane- 
ness,  or  immorality,  and  retract  them." — Dryden:  Fables. 

2.  [Directly  from  Lat.  arguo.]    (See  etym.) 
(a)  To  debate  a  question.    (See  II.) 

(6)  To  prove,  to  show,  to  evince;  to  exhibit  by 
reasoning,  perception,  or  some  other  satisfactory 
process. 

"  Not  to  know  me,  argues  yourselves  unknown." 

Mil  ton.-  P.  L.,  bk.  iv. 

(c)  To  persuade;  to  conduct  by  argument  to  a 
certain  intellectual  conclusion,  or  to  a  course  of 
conduct. 

"It  is  a  sort  of  poetical  logic,  which  I  would  make  use 
of,  to  argue  you  into  a  protection  of  this  play."— Congreve; 
Dedication  to  Old  Batchelor. 
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II.  Technically: 

Law:  To  debate  a  question  in  law,  or  in  fact  bj- 
means  of  opposing  counsel,  each  doing  his  best  to 
establish  his  case  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  judge  and 
jury. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  reason  in  favor  of  a  proposition  or  against 
it ;  to  attempt  to  establish  or  refute  a  statement. 

"  '  If  the  Convention'— it  was  thus  that  he  argued— '  wa» 
not  a  Parliament,  how  can  we  be  a  Parliament?*  " — .Mac- 
au/ay.- Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  To  reason  with  or  against  an  opponent ;  to  at- 
tempt to  convince  or  silence  him  ;  or  if  that  bo  not 

Eracticable,  then  to  show  others  that  he  has  bopn 
eaten  in  the  intellectual  encounter.    (Followed  by 
against  or  with.) 

"He  that,  by  often  arguing  against  his  own  sense, 
imposes  falsehood  on  others,  is  not  far  from  believing' 
himself."— Locke. 

"I  do  not  see  how  they  can  argue  with  any  one  without 
setting  down  strict  boundaries." — Ibid. 

ar'-gued,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ARGUE,  v.  t.] 
ar'-grj-er,  8.    [Eng.  argu(e) ;   -er.]    One  who  ar- 
gues ;  a  disputant,  a  controversialist. 

"Men  are  ashamed  to  be  proselytes  to  a  weak  arguer,  a» 
thinking  they  must  part  with  their  reputation  as  well  a» 
their  sin." — Decay  of  Piety. 

ar'-gu-fy,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  argu(e),  s. ;  -fy  (q.  v.).) 

A.  Trans.:  To  signify.  (Shenstone:   To  a  Friend.) 

B.  Intrans.:     To   argue.    (Combe:    Dr,  Syntax* 
Tour,  ii.,  c.  v.) 

ar'-gu-lftg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [ARGCE.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  t£  a.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  Assubst.:    Argumentation. 

"It  will  in  time 

Win  upon  power,  and  throw  forth  greater  themes 
For  insurrection's  arguing." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolantis,  i.  1. 

"  But  what  doth  your  arguing  reprove."— Job  vi.  26. 

ar-gu  -11-dse,  R.  vl.     [ARGULUS.]     A  family  of 

Entomostracans  belonging  to  the  order  Parasita, 

or,  by  another  arrangement,  to  the  order  Siphonos- 

tomata,  and  the  first  tribe  Peltocephala.    [ARGU- 

LTJS.] 

ar'-gTJ-lus,  s.  [Diminutive  from  Gr.  argos—  .  .  . 
swift. 1  A  genusof  Entomostracans,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Argulidee.  The  A.foliaceus  is  a  com- 
mon parasite  upon  various  fresh-water  fishes. 

ar'-gu-mSnt,  *ar  -gu-mente,  s.  [In  Sw.  ^-argu- 
ment; FT.  argument;  Sp.  &  Port,  argumento ;  Ital. 
argomentp.  argumento:  Lat.  argumentum  =  (I) 
proof,  evidence;  (2)  a  logical  conclusion;  (3)  the 
subject  of  any  written  composition,  theme,  plot,. 
&c. :  from  ar0u0,]  [ARGUE.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  or  process  of  reasoning,  argumentation, 
contention,  controversy. 

"  Which  [obstinacy],  .  .  .  though  proof  to  argument, 
was  easily  shaken  by  caprice."—  itacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,. 
ch.  xii. 

II.  The  state  of  being  argued  about:  as,  "while- 
this  was  under  argument;"  meaning,  while  it  was 
in  the  state  of  being  argued  about.     As  in  the  case 
of  a  defendant  in  court  being  argued  for  and  about,, 
by  his  legal  representative. 

III.  That  about  which  arguing,  debate,  or  reason- 
ing takes  place,  or  the  reasons  adduced. 

1.  Gen.:  A  theme  or  topic  for  argumentation;  the» 
subject  of  any  reasoning,  discourse,  or  writing. 

" .    .     .    what  in  me  is  dark, 
Illumine;  what  is  low,  raise  and  support; 
That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument 
I  may  assert  Eternal  Providence, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men." 

Milton.-  P.  L.  bk.,  i. 

2.  Spec. :  The  contents  of  any  book  presented  as 
an  abstract, 

"  The  argument  of  the  work,  that  is,  its  principal  action, 
the  ceconomy  and  disposition  of  it,  are  the  things  which 
distinguish  copies  from  originals."— Dryden. 

IV.  The  reasons  adduced  in  support  of  any  asser- 
tion. 

"...  and  fill  my  mouth  with  arguments."— Job* 
xxiii.  4. 

1T  When  it  is  not  stated  whether  one  reasons  for 
or  against  a  proposition,  the  word  argument  is  fol- 
lowed by  about,  concerning,  regarding,  or  some  such 
preposition.  When  it  is  stated,  then  an  argument 
to  establish  a  proposition  is  said  to  be  for  or  in, 
favor  of  it  (to  it  is  now  obsolete) ;  and  when  to  con- 
trovert it,  then  against  is  the  term  used. 

"If  the  idea  be  not  agreed  on  betwixt  the  speaker  and 
hearer,  the  argument  is  not  about  things,  but  names."  — 

"The  best  moral  argument  to  patience,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  advantage  of  patience  itself."— Tillotsvn. 

"  This,  before  that  revelation  had  enlightened  the 
world,  was  the  very  best  argument  for  a  future  state." — 
— Atterbury. 
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B.  Technically: 

1.  Logic:  An  expression  in  which,  from  something 
laid  down  as  granted,  something  else  is  deduced, 
i.  e..  must  bo  admitted  to  be  truo  as  necessarily 
resulting  from  t  ho  other.    Reasoning  expressed  in 
words  is  argument,  and  an  argument  stated  at  full 
length,  and  in  its    regular   form,  is    a   syllogism. 
Every  argument  consists  of  two  parts—  that  which 
is  proved,  and  that  by  which  it  is  proved.    Before 
the  former  is  established  it  is  called  the  question, 
and  when  established,  the  conclusion,  or  inference  ; 
and  that  which  is  employed  to  effect  this  result,  the 
premises.      (\\'hately  ;  Logic,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  Hi.,  fe  1.) 
[ARGUMENTATCM.] 

2.  Astron.:   Any   number  or  quantity  by  which 
another  may  be  found. 

Argument  of  latitude:  The  distance  of  a  body 
from  one  of  the  nodes  of  its  orbit  upon  which  the 
latitude  depends.  [NODE.] 

"  Argument  of  the  Moon's  Lutitnde  is  her  Distance  from 
the  Dragon's  Head  or  Tail,  which  are  her  two  nodes."  — 
Olossographia  ffova. 

tar-gTj-ment',  v.  i.  [From  the  substantive.  In 
Sw.  arffumentera  ;  Fr.  argumenter;  Sp.  &  Port. 
argumentar  \  Ital.  argomentare,  argumentare.]  To 
reason  about  anything. 

**  But  yet  they  aryumentfn  faste 
Upon  the  pope  and  his  estate." 

Gover:  COM/.  Am,,  Prolog. 

tar-gu-mSnt  -a-ble,  a.  [En*,  argument;  -able.] 
"Which  admits  of  argument.  (Chalmers.) 


al,  a.    [Lat.  argumentalis,']     Per- 
taining to  or  containing  argument. 

"  Afflicted  sense  them  kindly  dost  set  free, 
Oppress*  d  with  arg  it  mental  tyranny; 
And  routed  reason  finds  a  safe  retreat  in  thee." 

Pope. 

ar-gu-men-ta  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  ai^umentation  ; 
Sp.  argumentation  ;  Port,  argumentayao  ;  Hal. 
argomentazione  ;  Lat.  argumentation  from  argu* 
mentor=tc  adduce  proof;  pa.  par.  argument  aius, 
from  argumentum=au  argument.] 
Logic  and  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  process  or  reasoning;  that  is,  of 
drawing  a  deductive  inference  from  premises  given, 
or  of  inductively  making  a  generalization  from  a 
multitude  of  facts  carefully  brought  together  and 
sifted. 

"  Argumentation  is  that  operation  of  the  mind  whereby 
we  infer  one  proposition  from  two  or  more  propositions 
premised;  or  it  is  the  drawing  a  conclusion,  which  before 
was  unknown  or  doubtful,  from  some  propositions  more 
known  and  evident:  so  when  we  have  judged  that  matter 
cannot  think,  and  that  the  mind  of  man  doth  think;  we 
conclude  that  therefore  the  mind  of  man  is  not  matter." 
—  Watts;  Logic, 

2.  The  state  of  being  argued  or  reasoned  upon. 

"I  suppose  it  is  no  ill  topic  of  argumentation,  to  show 
the  prevalence  of  contempt,  by  the  contrary  influences  of 
respect."—  Sou  (A. 

3.  That  which  contains  argument,  or  is  a  topic  for 
argument. 

ar-gv>men'-ta-tlve,  a.  [Formed  by  analogy  as 
if  from  Lat.  aryumentativus,  from  argumentatus, 
pa.  par.  of  argumentor.] 

I.  Of  things  : 

I.  Consisting  of  argument,  or  containing   argu- 
ment. 

"The  argumentative  part  of  my  discourse."—  A  tter- 
bury, 

f2.  Which  may  bo  adduced  as  an  argument  for. 
(In  this  sense  followed  by  of.) 

"  Another  thing  argumentative  of  Providence,  is  that 
juippoiis  plumage  growing  upon  the  tops  of  some  seeds; 
w  hereby  they  are  wafted  with  the  wind."—  .Boy. 

II.  Of  persons:    Having   a  natural   tendency  to 
have  continual  recourse  to  argumentation  ;  disputa- 
tious. 

ar-gu.-me'n'-ta-tlve-ly*,  adv.  [Eng.  argumenta- 
tive; -ly.]  In  an  argumentative  manner. 

"Nor  do  they  oppose  things  of  this  nature  argumenta* 
lively,  so  much,  as  oratoriously."  —  Bp.  Taylor:  Artificial 
Handsomeness,  p.  115. 

cLr-gu-men'-ta-tlve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  argumenta- 
//'v  ;  -ucifs.]  Tho  quality  of  being  argumentative. 

*ar-giri-men-trze,  r.  f.  [Eng.  argument;  suffix 
-ize.  |  To  adduce  arguments,  to  argue.  [ARGU- 

MEXTIZIXG.J 

*ar-gu,-men-tl'-zer,s.  [Eng.argumentiz(e):  ~er.~] 
"This  arotantntitef  shouM,   to  have  made  this  story 

more  probable,  have  cited  this  proclamation."  —  Rrady; 

Introd.  to  Old  Eng.  Hist.  (1684),  p.  24L 

ar-gu-men-tl'z-Ing,  pr.  par.    [ARGUMEXTIZE.] 

"...  all  the  unmixed  and  argument  izing  philosophy, 
.  .  ."  —  Mannyngham;  Discourses,  p.  34. 

ar-gu-men'-tum,  *.    [Lat.]  An  argument.    [AR- 
GUMENT, B.  1,]    (Used  in  Logic.) 
argumentum  a  posteriori.    [A  POSTERIORI.] 
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argumentum  a  priori.  [.\  PRIORI.] 
Argumentum.  ad  baculum.  (Humorously.)  An 
appeal  to  tho  stick,  as  when  a  schoolmaster  renders 
an  argument  which  has  produced  only  limited  con- 
viction among  his  pupils  conclusive,  atleast  to  the 
extent  of  silencing  gainsayers,  by  the  use  of  the 
birch.  The  phrase  may  be  employed  also  in  a  vaguer 
sense  for  any  appeal  to  physical  force:  as  when  a 
French  political  party  "  descends  into  the  streets." 
argumentum  ad  hominem.  [Z,tf.=argument  to 
a,  or  to  tho,  man.]  An  argument  drawn  from  an 
appeal  to  the  man  himself;  that  is,  founded  on  his 
professed  principles,  his  conduct,  or  the  concessions 
he  has  made.  St.  Paul's  argument,  in  Rom.  ii.  17, 
' '  Behold,  thou  art  a  Jew,  and  rosiest  in  the  law  and 
makest  thy  boast  of  God,"  &c.,  is  an  argumentum 
ad  hominem. 

argumentum  ad  ignorantiam.  [Lit.  =  argu- 
ment to  ignorance.]  An  argument  in  which  a  too 
confident  disputant  is  reminded  of  his  ignorance. 
When  John  Foster,  reasoning  against  atheism, 
reminds  the  man  who  categorically  and  dogmati- 
cally declares  that  there  is  no  God,  that  lug  per- 
sonal experience  has  been  limited  to  what  nas 
occurred  in  one  fragment  of  the  earth,  and  one  very 
brief  period  of  time,  and  that  possibly,  had  he 
traversed  the  universe  and  lived  through  a  bygone 
eternity,  ho  somewhere  or  at  some  time  might  have 
found  proofs  of  the  Divine  existence  which  would 
nave  convinced  even  him,  the  argument  is  one  ad 
ignorantiam. 

argumentum  ad  verecundiam.  [Lit.=an  argu- 
ment to  modesty.]  An  appeal  to  a  person's  mod- 
esty; as  if  one  were  to  say  to  an  opponent,  "Well, 
Louis  Agassiz  was  of  a  different  opinion ;  but  per- 
haps you  are  more  competent  to  judge  than  he  was.'* 

Ar'-gus,  s.  [In  Fr.,  Lat.,  &c.,  Argus;  Gr.  Argos, 
from  arpcw=shining,  bright,  because  Argus'  eyes 
were  so.] 

1.  Class.  Myth. :  A  son  of  Arestor,  said  to  have 
had  100  eyes,  of  which  only  two  slept  at  one  time, 
the  several  pairs   doing  so  in  succession.     When 
killed  by  Mercury,  his  eyes  were  put  into  the  tail  of 
the  peacock,  by  direction  of  Juno,  to  whom  this 
bird  was  sacred, 

IT  Argus  was  deemed  a  highly  appropriate  name 
to  give  to  a  vigilant  watch-dog. 

"  Argus,  the  dog,  his  urn-lent  master  knew." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xvii.  344. 

2.  Zool.:  A  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  Phasi- 
;i  nid;t>.  and  the  sub-family  Phasianinee.    It  contains 
the  Argus,  or  Argus  Pheasant  (Argus  giganteus). 
The  male  measures  between  five  and  six  feet  from 
the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  and 
is  an  eminently  beautiful  bird,  the  quill-feathers  of 
the  wings,  which  often  exceed  three  feet  in  length, 
being  ornamented  all  along  by  a  series  of  ocellated 
spots. 

IT  The  name  Shetland  Art/us  is  given  to  a  starfish 
(Astrophyton  scutatum).  It  is  called  also  the  Bas- 
ket Urchin  or  Sea-basket.  Tho  arms  branch  again 
and  again  dichotomously,  so  that  their  ultimate 
fibers  are  supposed  to  be  about  80,000  in  number. 

argus-eyed,  a.  Very  observant;  allowing  little 
that  is  cognizable  by  a  momentary  glance  of  the 
eye  to  escape  one's  notice.  Tho  term  is  used  as  a 
synonym  for  universal  and  ceaseless  watchfulness. 

argus-shell,  ».  A  species  of  porcelain-shell, 
beautifully  variegated  with  spots  somewhat  resem- 
bling those  upon  a  peacock's  tail. 

ar-gu  te,  a.  [In  Sp.  agudo;  Ital.  arguto;  Lat. 
argutus= (1)  made  clear;  (2)  wordy;  (3)  witty,  saga- 
cious ;  from  arguo.']  [AEGUE.] 

1.  Shrill. 

2.  Witty,  sagacious. 

ar-gu'te-ness,  s.  [Eng.  argute:  •ness.']  The 
quality  of  being  argute.  Mental  sharpness,  sagacity. 

"...  this  [Plutarch]  tickles  you  by  ntarts  with  his 
arguteness,  .  .  ." — Dryden  :  Life  of  Plutarch. 

Ar-gyTl'-nls,  s.  [Or.  Argtjnnis,  and  Argonnis.] 
(See  definition  1.) 

1.  Greek  Mythol.:  A  name  of  Aphrodite  (Venus.) 
The  Greeks  derived  it  from  a  sacred  place  near  the 
Cephissus,  where  a  boy,  Argynnus,  beloved  by  Aga- 
memnon, is  said  to  have  died;  but  Max  Mttller 
traces  it  remotely  to  the  Sanscrit  arguni= the  bright 
or  splendor,  an  appellation  of  the  dawn.  (Max 
Muller:  Science  of  Language.) 


Arian 

ar-fcyT-el-O'-Sus,  s.  [Gr.  argyreios=ot  silver,  sil- 
very. J 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  spiny-finned  fishes  belonging 
to  the  Scomberidw,  or  Mackerel  family.  They  are 
akin  to  the  Zeus,  or  Dory. 

ar'-gf  r-He,  s.  [In  Ger.  argyrit:  from  Gr.  rergy- 
ros  =  white  metal,  silver,  silver  money,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -t'te.]  A  mineral,  the  same  as  ABGENTITE  (q.v.). 

ar-gy'r-S-$gr -a-tlte,  s.  [Gr.  (1)  argj/ros=silver; 


Muller:  Science  of  Language.) 

2.  Entom  :  A  genus  of  nutterflios  belonging  to  the 
family  Nymphalidse.  ^ho  species  are  numerous. 
They  are  marked  on  tlWlowcr  surface  of  tho  lyings 
with  silvery_  spots.  The  A.  Paphia,  or  Silver- 
washed  Fritillary,  is  one  of  the  most  common.  The 
A.  Lathonia,  or  Queen  of  Spain  Fritillary;  A. 
Adippe,  or  High  Brown  Fritillary;  and  A.  Ai/laitt 
or  Dark-green  Fritillary  also  belong  to  this  genus. 
(Jardine:  Nat.  Lib.,  vol.  xxxix.,  pp.  150  to  158.) 

ar-gyT-ei'-a,  s.  [Gr.argyreios=  silvery.]  A  genns 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Couvolvulaceae,  or 
Bindweeds.  They  ha_vo  largo  flowers  and  fine  silvery 
leaves.  They  occur  in  the  East  Indies. 


ar-gf  r-5-my  -geg,  s.  [Gr.  argyros= silver,  and 
myzS=.  .  .  to  suck.]  A  genus  of  moths  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Yponomeutidee.  (Jardine:  Nat. 
Lib.,  vol.  xl.,  pp.  263-4.) 

ar-gjfr-S-ne  -ta,  s.  [Gr.  ar0!/ros=silver,  and 
possibly  ne<o«=heaped  up,  from  nefl=to  heap;  or 
»ie<os=spun,  from  neo=to 
spin.]  A  genus  of  spiders 
belonging  to  the  family 
Araneidas.  The;!,  aquatica, 
or  Diving  Spider,  weaves  for 
itself  a  bell-shaped  dwelling 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water. 
to  which  it  descends  with 
its  prey  to  devour  it.  It 
carries  down  air  entangled 
among  the  hairs  which 
cover  its  body,  and  sets  bub- 
ble after  bubble  free  inside 

its  abode  till  there  is  suffi-      The  Diving  Spider 
cient   for  respiration ;   for, 

provided  with  lungs  and  not  with  gills,  it  cannot 
breathe  after  the  manner  of  a  fish  in  the  water. 

ar-gyT'-5ph-Is,  s.  [Gr.  argjrros=silver,  and  ophis 
=a  serpent.]  Silver-snake.  A  genus  of  Saurians 
so  like  serpents  in  appearance  that,  as  will  be 
observed,  the  word  ophis  (serpent)  enters  into  the 
composition  of  their  name.  They  belong  to  the 
family  Typhlopidee. 

ar'-gfr-Sfe,  s.  [Gr.  ar3j/>-os=silver.]  A  mineral, 
the  same  as  Argentite  (q.v.). 

ar'-gy'r-y'-thros.e,  s.  [Gr.  argyros-— silver,  and 
throsis=a  cord  or  line  (?).]  A  mineral,  the  same  as 
Pyrargyrite  (q.  v.). 

ar'-I-a, s.   [Ital.] 
Music: 

I.  Gen. :    A   rhythmical    song    as    contradistin- 
guished from  a  recitative  one. 

II.  Specially: 

1.  Formerly :  A  measured  lyrical  piece  for  one  or 
for  several  voices. 

2.  Now:  A  song  intended  for  one  voice  supported 
by  instruments.    It  is  introduced  into  a  cantata, 
oratorio,  or  opera.    [AiE.] 

Ar-I-ad'-ne,  s.    [Lat.  Ariadne;  Gr.  Ariadne.'] 

1.  Class.  Myth.:  A  daughter  of   Minos,  king   of 
Crete,  who,  falling  in  love  with  Theseus,  then  shut 
up  by  her  father  in  the  labyrinth,  gave  him  a  clue 
by  which  ho  threaded  his  way  out.    Afterward  she 
was  the  wife  of  Bacchus,  who  gave  her  a  crown, 
which  ultimately  became  a  constellation  called  by 
her  name. 

"Not  Ariadne,  if  you  met  her 

Herself,  could  serve  you  with  a  better." 
Cowper  (transl.  from  Vincent  Bourn):  The  Mate. 

2.  Astron.:   An  asteroid,   the  forty-third  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  Pogson,  on  the  loth  of  April, 

-arian,  suffix.    [Lat.  -<m'us.] 

As  adjective:  Pertaining  to:  as  riparian  =  per- 
taining to  tho  bauk  of  a  river. 

As  sul^/in/firi  :  An  agent,  one  who:  as  librarian, 
an  agent  in  books,  one  who  looks  after  books. 

Ar-I-au  (1),  a.  &  g.  [In  Ger.  Arinnisi-h  (a.), 
Arianen(s.')  ;Fi:  Arien ;  Lat.  Arianus ;  Gr.  Arianos.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  Arius  or  his  doc- 
trine.   [See  the  substantive.] 

B.  As  substantive:  A  follower  of  Arius,  presbyter 
of  Alexandria  in  tho  fourth  century  A.  D.,  or  one 
holdiugthe  system  of  doctrine  associated  with  his 
namo.  During  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  what  was  subsequently  called  the  doctrine 
of  the  Irinity^  had  become  tho  subject  of  contro- 
versy, chiefly  in  one  direction ;  it  had  been  decided 
against  Sabellius  that  there  are  in  the  Godhead 
three  distinct  persons,  whereas  Sabellius  had  in 
effect  reduced  the  throe  to  one.    [SABELLIANISM.] 
In  tho  year  317,  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
having  publicly  expressed  his  opinion  that  tho  Son 
of  God  is  not  only  of  the  same  dignity  a-i  tho  Father, 
but  of  the  same  essence  [in  Gr.  ousia  J,  Arius,  one  of 
the  presbyters,  considered  this  view  as  loaning  too 
much  to  Sabellianism,  and,  rushing  to  the  other 
extreme,  ho  declared  that  tho  Son  of  God  was  only 
the  first  and  noblest  of  created  beings,  and  though 


toll,     b<5y;     pout,    j<5wl;     cat,     cell,     cnorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     ejist.    ph  =  f, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§lon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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the  universe  had  been  brought  into  existence 
through  His  instrumentality  by  the  Eternal  Father, 
yet  to  that  Eternal  Father  He  was  inferior,  not 
merely  in  dignity,  but  in  essence.  The  views  of  Arius 
commended  themselves  to  multitudes,  while  they 
were  ^abhorrent  to  still  more ;  fierce  controversy 
respecting  them  broke  out,  and  the  whole  Christian 
world  was  soon  compelled  to  take  sides  in  the  strug- 
gle. Constantino,  the  first  Christian  emperor,  was 
then  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  after  he  had  failed 
by  private  means  to  restore  peace  and  unity,  he 
summoned  a  council  to  meet  at  Nice,  in  Bithynia, 
which  it  did  in  A.  D.  325.  It  was  the  first  general 
council  and  the  most  celebrated  of  all.  It  declared 
Christ  to  bo  homomtsios,  i.  €.,  of  the  same  essence  as 
the  Father,  whereas  Arius  regarded  Him  as  only 
Iwmoiousios,  of  similar  essence.  The  erring  presby- 
ter was  deposed  and  exiled ;  but  his  numerous  fol- 
lowers maintained  his  doctrine,  and  were  at  times 
so  successful  that  each  party  had  in  turn  the  power, 
of  which  it  had  no  scruple  to  avail  itself,  of  using 
carnal  as  well  as  spiritual  weapons  against  its  ad- 
versaries ;  indeed,  it  is  believed  that  Arius  himself 
died  by  poison.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to 
detail  the  vicissitudes  of  a  highly-chequered  strug- 
gle; sufficeittosay  that  the  Arians  greatly  weakened 
themselves  by  splitting  into  sects  [  SEMI-ARIAN  ], 
and  the  doctrines  regarding  the  relation  of  the  three 
Divine  Personages  authoritatively  proclaimed  at 
Nice  were  at  last  all  but  universally  adopted.  They 
may  be  found  detailed  in  what  are  popularly  termed 
the  Nicene  and  the  Athanasian  Creeds.  [XiCENE, 
ATH  AN  ASIAN.]  They  were  held  almost  without  a  dis- 
sentient voice  through  the  Middle  Ages,  and  were 
cordially  accepted  by  the  leading  reformers.  The 
Churches  of  Rome,  England,  and  Scotland  are  all 
at  one  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as 
are  also  the  most  powerful  bodies  of  English  Non- 
conformists. Arianism  has  from  time  to  time  ap- 
peared in  the  churches,  but  as  a  rule  its  adherents 
have  sooner  or  later  gone  back  to  orthodoxy  or 
forward  to  Unitarianism. 

tAr  -I-an  (2),  a.  &  s.    A  rare  form  of  AEtAN. 

Ar-I-an  Is,m,  s.  [Eng.  Arian;  -ism.  In  Fr. 
Arianisme;  Port.  Arianismo.']  The  system  of  theo- 
logical doctrine  held  and  taught  by  Arius  and  his 
followers. 

"The  Suevians  in  Spain  were  first  Catholic,  theu  fell 
off  into  Arianism.     It  was  not  till  the  sixth  century  that 
Spain  was  Catholic." — Milman:  Latin  Christianity,  vol.  i., 
p.  343. 

Ar-I-an-I'ze,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  Arian;  -tze.] 

A.  Traits.:  To  render  Arian  in  tenets;  to  imbue 
'with  Arianism. 

'  B.  Intrans. :  To  speak  after  the  Arian  manner, 
or  according  to  the  Arian  tenets. 

Ar-I  an  i'z-Ing,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ARIANIZE.] 

"These  some  were  the  Christians,  that  lived  after  the 
downfall  of  the  Arianizing  Vandals  and  the  expiring  of 
their  power." — Worthington:  Miscellanies. 

ar'-I-9ine,  s.  [From  Arica,  the  principal  seaport 
in  Southern  Peru.] 

Chem.:  Cinchpvatine,  CMHss^O^  An  alkaloid 
contained  in  Arica  bark  and  in'  Cinchona  ovata. 

ar'-I-§lte,  s.  [Apparently  from  Ital.  Ariccia;  Lat. 
Aricia,  in  Italy,  near  Mount  Albano,  where  it 
occurs.]  A  mineral,  the  same  as  Gismondite  (q.v.). 

ar  -Id,  a.  [Fr.  aride;  Sp.,  Port..  &  Ital.  arido; 
Lat.  art'<Ju8=dry,  from  areo=to  be  dry.]  Dry, 
parched,  wanting  in  moisture. 

"...  dry  sand-hillocks  and  arid  plains,  where  not 
a  single  drop  of  water  can  be  found." — Darwin:  Voyage 
round  the  World,  ch.  v. 

ar  I  das,  «.  [From  some  of  the  Indian  lan- 
guages.] A  kind  of  taffeta  from  the  East  Indies 
woven  from  fibers  derived  from  various  plants. 

Ar-I-ded,s.  [Corrupted  Arabic  (?).]A  fixed  star 
of  the  first  magnitude,  called  also  Deneb  Adige 
and  alpha  Cygni. 

a-rld-I-tf,  s.  [Eng.  arid;  -ity.  Fr.  aridite; 
Ital.  aridita,  ariditade,  ariditate;  Lat.  ariditas.J 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  dry,  arid- 
ness,  dryness,  drought ;  absence  of  moisture.    (Used 
of  soil,  a  country,  of  the  bodily  frame,  or  even  the 
herbage  of  a  plant,  such  as  that  of  the  genus  of 
rushes  termed  Aerates.) 

"Salt,  taken  in  great  quantities,  will  reduce  an  animal 
body  to  the  great  extremity  of  aridity  or  dryness." — 
Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

2.  Fig. :  Absence  of  proper  feeling,  as  if  the  affec- 
tions and  other  emotions  nad  dried  up. 

"...  no  sceptical  logic  or  general  triviality,  insin- 
cerity and  aridity  of  any  time  and  its  influences,  can 
destroy  this  noble  inborn  loyalty  and  worship  that  is  in 
man." — Carlyle:  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship,  Lect.  L 

a-rld'-I-um,  s.  [Altered  from  Iridium  (!).]  The 
name  given  by  Ullgren  to  what  he  believed  to  be_a 
new  metal  in  the  chrome-iron  ores  of  Roros,  in 
Sweden.  Further  examination  has  not  confirmed 
his  opinion.  (Graham:  Chem.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  ii., 
p.  59.) 


(2) 
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*ar  -Ie,  s.    [EYRIE.] 

Ar'-l-el,  s.  [Eng.  Ariel=&n  airy  spirit  (Shakesp.  : 
Tempest]  i;  Heb.  Ariel—Liion  of  God  ;  the  name  of  a 
person  (Ezra  yiii.  6),  and  of  Jerusalem  (Isa.  xxix. 
1,  2;  Ezek.  xliii.  16).  But  in  the  latter  case  Geseni- 
us  brings  it  from  Arab.  art=fire-hearth,  and  Heb. 
£!=God:  fire-hearth  of  God.]  A  name  given  by 
Sir  John  Herschel  to  one  of  tne  interior  satellites 
of  Uranus. 

Ar'-I-efj,  «.    [Lat.  aries=(l~)  a  ram  (the  animal), 
2)  the  sign  of   the  zodiac,    (3)   a  battering-ram, 

s  &c.  .  .  .  ] 

I.  Astronomy: 

1.  The  constellation  Aries,  or  the  Ram,  oae  of  the 
ancient  zodiacal  consteUations,  and  generally  called 
the  first  sign  of  the  zodiac. 

2.  The  portion  of  the  ecliptic  between  0°  and  30° 
long.,  which  the  sun  enters  on  the  21st  of  March 
(the   vernal   equinox).     The   constellation  Aries, 
from  which  the  region  derives  its  name,  was  once 
within  its  limits,  but  now,  by  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  it  has  gradually  moved  into  the  space 
anciently  assigned  to  Taurus.    [PRECESSION.]    It 
is  denoted  by  the  Greek  symbol,  Gamma,  which  re- 
motely resembles  a  ram's  head.    (Herschel:  Astron.. 
§§380,381.) 

"At  last  from  Aries  rolls  the  bounteous  sun, 
And  the  bright  Bull  receives  him." 

Thomson:  Seasons;  Spring. 

The  first  point  of  Aries  is  the  spot  in  the  heavens 
where  the  sun  appears  to  stand  at  the  vernal  equi- 
nox. It  is  not  marked  by  the  presence  of  any  star, 
but  it  is  not  very  far  from  the  third  star  of  Pegasus, 
that  called  Algenib.  It  is  the  point  from  which  the 
right  ascension  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  reckoned 
upon  the  equator  and  their  longitudes  upon  the 
ecliptic.  [RIGHT  ASCENSIOX.]  (Airy:  Popul.  As- 
tron.t  cfrc.) 

II.  Astrol.  ;  Aries  was  considered  a  choleric  or  hot 
sign. 

"In  Martes  face,  and  in  his  mansioun 
In  Aries,  the  colerik,  the  hote  signe." 

Chawxr:  C.  T.,  10,364-5. 

tar'-I-e-tate,  v.t.  [Ital.  arielare;  Lat.  arieta- 
turn,  supine  of  arieto;  from  aries=a  ram.] 

1.  To  butt.    (Used  of  a  ram.)    (Johnson.) 

2.  To  strike  in  such  a  manner  as  a  ram  would  do. 

ar-I-e-ta'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  arietatio.] 

I.  Lit.  :  The  act  of  butting  like  a  ram. 

II.  Figuratively; 

1.  The  act  of  battering  of  walls  by  means  of  a  bat- 
tering-ram. 

"Secondly,  the  strength  of  the  percussion,  wherein 
likewise  ordnance  do  exceed  all  arietations  and  ancient 
inventions."  —  Bacon:  Essays,  Civ.  and  Jfor.,  ch.  Iviii. 

2.  The  act  of  striking  against  anything;   quite 
apart  from  the  metaphor  of  the  ram's  buttings. 

"Now  those  heterogenous  atoms  by  themselves,  hit  so 
exactly  into  their  proper  residence,  in  the  midst  of  such 
tumultuary  motions  and  arietations  of  other  particles." 
—GlttnvHle. 

ar-I-et  -ta,  s.    [Ger.  &  Fr.  ariette;  Sp.  &  Port. 
arieta  ;  both  from  Ital.  arietta.'] 
Music  :  A  short  lively  air,  tune,  or  song. 

a-ri'ght,  *a-ryg'ht  (gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng. 
a,  right;  A.  S.  ariht.}  Rightly,  directly  to  what  is 
aimed  at;  properly,  becomingly,  to  some  good  pur- 
pose ;  without  failure  of  any  kind. 

"Fair  queen,  lie  said,  direct  my  dart  aright." 

Dryden:  VirgiVs  .!•:„.  i  i.  ix.  646. 


*ar-i-men,  i:  t.  [A.  S.  ariman.]  To  count,  to 
reckon. 

Sr-I-6-la'-tion,  har-I-o-la-tion,  «.  [In  Lat. 
anolatio,  or  oftener  hariol'itio;  from  hariolor=to 
foretell;  harioluf  =  a  soothsayer.]  Soothsaying, 
divination. 

_"  The  priests  of  elder  time  deluded  their  apprehensions 
with  ariolation,  soothsaying,  and  such  oblique  idola- 
tries." —  Brovme. 

A-ri'-6n,  «.    [Gr.  Arion.'] 

1.  In  Greek  Muth.:  The  horse  of  Adrastus,  who 
lived  during  the  Theban  war.    It  was  fabled  to  have 
the  power  of  utterance,   and   to   foretell  future 
events. 

2.  In  Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Gasteropodous  Mollusks 
of  the  family  Limacidfe,  or  Slugs.    The  A.  ater  is 
the  common  Black  Snail.    Tate,  in  1875,  estimated 
the  known  recent  species  at  twenty  and  the  fossil  at 
one,  the  latter  from  the  Newer  Pliocene  of  Maid- 
stone.    The  sub-genus  Plectrophorus,  ranked  under 
Arion,  has  five  species,  all  from  Teneriffe. 

ar-I-6'§e,  a.  [From  Ital.  arioso  (q.v.).]  Charac- 
terized by  melody  as  distinguished  from  harmony. 

ar  I-o'-86,  adv.  &  s.  [Ital.  (1)  lightsome,  airy; 
(2)  pretty,  graceful:  from  ar/a=air,  tune.] 

A.  As  adverb  :  After  the  manner  of  an  air,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  recitative. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  kind  of  melody  bordering  on  the  style  of  a 
capital  air. 

2.  A  short  solo  in  an  oratorio  or  opera,  like  an  air, 
but  not  so  long. 

a-rlge,  *a-rVze,  *a-ry'ge  (pret.  a-ro  §e, 
*a-rlst  ;  pa.  par.  a-rlg'-en)  ,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  arisan=to 
arise,  rise,  rise  up,  rise  again.]  [Rise.] 

I.  To  move  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  place. 

Specially  ; 

1.  To  ascend  as  vapors  do. 

"Behold,  there  ariseth  a  little  cloud  out  of  the  sea,  like 
&  man's  hand."  —  1  Kings  xviii.  44. 

2.  To  emerge  from  beneath  the  horizon,  as  the 
sun,  the  moon,  or  a  star  (lit.  dtfig.). 

"  The  sun  ariseth,  they  gather  themselves  together,  and 
lay  them  down  in  their  dens."  —  Ps.  civ.  22. 

II.  To  assume  an  upright  position  from  a  sitting, 
kneeling,  or  recumbent  attitude. 

1.  To  rise  from  a  bed  or  from  the  ground  (lit.  or 

fig-)- 

"  How  long  wilt  thou  sleep,  O  sluggard  ?  when  wilt  thou 
arise  out  of  thy  sleep  ?"  —  Prov.  vi.  9, 

"  Rejoice  not  against  me,  O  mine  enemy:  when  I  fall,  I 
shall  arise."—  Micah  vii.  8. 

2.  To  rise  from  the  seat  with  the  view  of  engaging 
in  some  work  (lit.  &  fig.). 

"  A  rise  ye,  and  depart  :  for  this  is  not  your  rest."  — 
Micah  ii.  10. 

3.  To  rise  from  the  dead  (lit.  <tfig.). 
"Wherefore  he  saith,   Awake  thou  that  sleepest,   and 

arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light  "  — 
Ephes.  v.  14. 

III.  To  swell  as  the  waves  of  the  sea  in  a  storm, 
or  a  river  during  heavy  rain. 

"Thou  rulest  the  raging  of  the  sea  :  when  the  waves 
thereof  arise,  thou  stillest  them."  —  Ps.  Ixxxix.  9.  (See 
also  Luke  vi.  48.] 

IV.  To  be  excited  against  ;  to  break  fortli  against. 
1.  As  anger. 

"And  if  so  be  that  the  king's  wrath  arise  .  .  ."  — 
2  Sam.  xi.  20. 


sg&ssgSQ&f*  °°*««««  ^rsr±?2ts?«rftfrss^isj; 

,ide,  on  the  one  side,  on  ide.  against  me,  I  caught  him  by  his  beard,  and  smote  him, 

and  slew  him." — 1  Sam.  xvii.  35. 

"Let  God  arise,   let  his  enemies   be  scattered." — Ps. 
Uviii.  1. 


"  Aright-half  and  aleft-half." 

Ayenbite  (ed.  Morris),  p.  28. 


ar'-Il,  a-rll'-lus,  8.  [Lat.  arillus=  a  wrapper.] 
Bot.  :  Anything  which  proceeds  from  the  placenta, 
and  does  not  form  part  of  the  seed  itself.  Before 
the  time  of  Richard  the  term  was  yet  more  vaguely 
applied,  as  to  the  testa  in  Orchidacese  and  other 
plants,  and  the  endocarp  of  some  Rubiacepe  and 
Rutaeeee.  The  mace  surrounding  the  seed  in  the 
Nutmeg,  and  the  envelope  enclosing  the  seeds  of 
Euonymus,  are  genuine  instances  of  the  aril. 

a-rll  -late,  a-rll  -la-ted,  ar-Illed,  a.   [From 

aril  (q.v.).]    Furnished  with  an  aril. 

"  Arillate  seed."  —  Lindley:  Natural  System  of  Botany, 
p.  15. 

ar'-Il-16de,  8.  [ARIL.]  A  false  aril  ;  one  not  pro- 
ceeding from  the  placenta. 

ar'-I-lus,  s.  [A  proper  name.  (Agaxsiz.}~\  A  genus 
of  bugs  of  the  family  Reduviida?.  One  species,  the 
Arilus  serrntus,  or  Wheel-bug,  is  said  to  possess 
electric  powers. 

Ar  -I-ma,  Ar  -I-man,  s.    Another  form  of  AIIKI- 

MAN  (a-  V.I. 


V.  To  advance  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  condition 
with  regard  to  social  standing,  freedom  from  trial, 
intellectual,  moral,  or  spiritual  advancement. 

"...  by  whom  shall  Jacob  arise?  for  he  is  small."  — 
Amos  vii.  2. 

VI.  To  commence,  to  begin. 

1.  To  begin,  to  commence,  to  originate;  to  spring 
up,  to  rise,  to  emerge. 

"...  the  persecution  that  arose  about  Stephen.*'  — 
Acts  xi.  19. 

"Nerves  are  said  to  arise  or  have  their  origin  in  the 
nervous  center  to  which  they  are  on  the  one  hand  at- 
tached   .     .     ."  —  Todd  <£•  Bowman:    Physiol.  Altai.,  vol.  i 
p.  216. 

2.  To  begin  to  act  a  part  ;  to  rise  up  in  a  figura- 
tive sense. 

"Now  there  arose  up  a  new  king  over  Egypt,  which 
knew  not  Joseph."  —  Exod.  i.  8. 

*a'-rlsh,  s.  [Persian.]  A  Persian  measure  of 
lpngth=about  thirty-eight  inches.  It  is  not  now  in 
use. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


arising 


fll-rl  §-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [ARISE.] 
"The  sun's  nrisimj  gleam." 

Scott-  Lord  of  the  Isles,  Hi.  12. 

*a-rlst'.    Old  pret.  of  verb  ARISE  (q.  Y.). 
QL-ris'-ta,  s.    [Lat.  =  an  awn.    In  Sp.  arista.] 
Bot. :  The  awn  or  board  in  passes.    It  is  formed 
ty  the  elongated  midrib  of  a  bract,  and  sometimes 
-diverges  from  the  lamina  before  reaching  its  apex. 

far  -Is-tarch  (1),  s.  [Gr.ar&tarc/to8=best ruling; 
ari$tarche6=to  rule  in  the  best  way,  from  aristos— 
best,  and  are7w>=to  rule.  Or  from  an"s£o8=best,  and 
archos=A  loader,  from  arc/to.]  A  ruler  who  is  also 
the  best  man  in  the  community.  (Ogilvie.) 

lr'-IS-tarch  (2), «.  [In  Ger.  aristarch;  Fr.  aris- 
t cirque;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  aristarco.  Called  after 
Aristarchus,  a  grammarian  of  great  celebrity,  who 
lived  at  Alexandria  during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus.  He  had  great  critical  acuteness, 
which  he  used  in  correcting  Homer  and  the  other 
poets.]  An  acute  and  severe  critic. 

Xr-Is-tar  -Chl-an,  a.  [From  Aristarchus,  the 
sevi-ro  critic.]  [ ARISTARCH  (2).]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  Aristarchus,  or  to  severe  criticism. 

ar  -18-tar-ChyS  s.  [In  Ger.  aristarchie.  From 
Gr.  aristos= the  best ;  arcft^=sovereignty.l  The  rule 
of  the  best;  government  by  the  best.  Etymologi- 
•cally,  almost  the  same  in  meaning  as  aristocracy. 

"The  ground  on  which  I  would  build  his  chief  praise, 
to  some  of  the  aristarchy  end  sour  censures  of  these  days, 
requires  first  an  apology." — Harrington:  Brief  View  of 
the  Ch.  ofEng.,  p.  163. 

ar-Is'-tate,  «.  [Lat.  aristatus,  from  arista=an 
awn  (q.  v.)-]  Awned  ;  furnished  with  an  awn  or 
awns;  bearded;  as  the  glumes  of  barley  and  many 
other  grasses. 

ar-Is-toc'-ra-sf,  *ar-Is-toc'-ra-tie,  *ar-Is- 
tOC  -ra-ty\  «.  [In  Sw.  aristocrats;  Dut.,  Ger.,  &  Fr. 
arititocratie;  Sp.  &  Port,  aristocracia;  Ital.  aristo- 
i  re  ;/a,*  Gr.  aristokratia—(l)  the  government  of  the 
best-born,_(2)  the  rule  of  the  best;  aristos— the  best, 
and  krateo= to  be  strong,  mighty,  or  powerful :  hence 
to  rule;  kratos=(l)  strength,  (2)  power  over.] 

I.  Of  persons: 

1.  Government  exercised  by  the  best  citizens  in 
-the  community— in  other  words,  by  the  nobles. 

"  As  to  the  other  forms  of  government,  Socrates  would 
say,  'That  when  the  chief  offices  of  the  commonwealth 
were  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  small  number  of  the  most 
eminent  citizens,  it  was  called  an  aristocracy.' " — Xfim- 
ython:  Memorab.  of  Socrates.  {Richardson.) 

"  The  word  aristocracy,  which  is  now  made  to  mean  men 
•of  the  upper  ranks,  even  lower  than  those  of  the  nobility, 
means,  by  right,  not  men  at  all,  but  only  a  state- wielding 
by  the  nobles;  and  in  England  there  is  no  aristocratein 
but  that  of  the  House  of  Lords." — Barnes.  Early  England 
•artel  the  Saxon  English  (1869),  pp.  110,  111. 

2.  The  nobles  and  other  people  of  position  and 
wealth  in  a  country,  taken  collectively;   or  in  a 
more  extended  sense,  those  who  rise  above  the  rest 
•of  the  community  in  any  important  respect:  thus, 
in  addition  to  the  aristocracy  of  rank,  there  is  one 
•of  intellect,  one  of  knowledge,  one  of  high  moral 
feeling,  &c. 

3.  There  is  no  recognition  of  an  aristocracy  of 
birth  in  the  United  States. 

"Thus  our  democracy  was,  from  an  early  period,  the 
most  aristocratic,  and  our  aristocracy  the  most  democratic 
in  the  world."— Jfaca«/tty  Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  i. 

IT  For  the  views  and  feelings  of  aristocracies  see 
the  following  examples, 

"The  principle  of  an  aristocracy  is  equality  within  its 
•own  body,  ascendancy  overalltherestof  the  community." 
—Arnold:  Hist.  Rome,  vol.  i.,  p.  66. 

til-  Of  things:  Rule,  dominion,  domination,  con- 
trol, ascendancy. 

"...  expelling  from  his  mind  the  wild  democracy 
of  passions,  and  establishing  (according  to  the  quaint 
expression  of  Kvagrins)  a  perfect  aristocracy  of  reason 
and  virtue." — Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xlv.  (1846), 
vol.  iv.,  p.  257. 

ar  -Is-tS-crat,  s.  [In  Sw.  aristokrat;  Fr.  aristo- 
crate;  Port,  aristocrata.]  [ARISTOCRACY.] 

1.  One  who  is  a  member  of  a  small  governing 
•class  in  a  nation,  or  who,  even  if  ho  takes  no  part  in 
.government,  is  of  high  rank. 

*'  We  were  thus  accompanied  by  the  two  greatest  aristo* 
erats  in  the  country,  as  was  plainly  to  be  seen  in  the  man- 
ner of  all  the  poorer  Indians  toward  them." — Darwin: 
Voyage  round  the  Wurld,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  One  who  considers  the  best  form  of  government 
to  be  that  which  places  the  chief  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  aristocracy  of  birth  and  rank. 

'3.  One  who  really  is,  or  at  least  is  considered  to  be, 
despotic  in  temper. 

"What  his  friends  call  aristocrats  and  despots." — 
£urke. 

jar-Is-to-crat -Ic,  *ar-Is-to-crat  -Ick,  ar-Is- 
to-crat -Ic-al,  a.  [Fr.  aristocrat  ique:  Sp.,  Port., 
<k  Ital.  aristocratico;  Gr.  aristokrutikos.]  Pertain- 
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ing  or  relating  to  a  government  conducted  by  the 
nobles  or  other  persons  of  rank  in  the  community, 
or  pertaining  or  relating  to  those  nobles  or  people 
of  rank  themselves. 

"Four  chief  powers  will  be  found  on  examination  to 
influence  and  divide  political  society — the  kingly,  the 
sacerdotal,  the  aristocratic,  and  the  democratic." — Evans 
Crovx:  Hist.  France  (ed.  1830),  vol.  xx.,  I.,  p.  9. 

"...  which  will  then  be  the  aristocrat ical  branch 
of  our  Jegislature." — Bowring:  Bentham's  Frag,  on 
Government:  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  280. 

ar-Is-to-crat  -Ic-al-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  aristocrati- 
cal ;  -ly.]  In  an  aristocratical  manner ;  as  the  aris- 
tocracy are  wont  to  do. 

"The  whole  Christian  world,  the  universal  Church,  is 
by  some  pretended  to   be  monarchically,  or  by  others 
aristocratically,  governed." — Hammond:    Works,  vol    ii 
ptii.,  p.  97.     (Richardson.) 

ar-Is-to-crat'-Ic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  aristocrati- 
cal ;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  aristocratic. 

*ar-Is-toc  -ra-tle,  s.    [ARISTOCRACY.] 

tar-ls-t5c-ra-tl  ze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  aristocrat ;  -ize.~\ 
To  render  aristocratic.  (Ogilvie.) 

*ar-Is-toc'-ra-tyc , «.    [ARISTOCRACY.] 


Aiai.  arisioiocnia,  ansioiogia;  Jrort.  &.  i^at.  aristo- 
lochia;  Gr.  aristolocheia=an  herb  promoting  child- 
birth: arts(os=best,  and  ioch«ia=child-birth.] 

A.  Ordinary   Language.     (Of  the  form   aristo- 
lochy.)    Birthwort;  any  plant  of  the  genus  Aristo- 
lochia.   [See  B.] 

B.  Bot.  (Of  the  form  aristolochia.)    A  genus  of 
plants,  the  typical  one  of  the  order  Aristolochiacece, 
or  Birthworts.    They  have  curiously  inflated  irreg- 
ular flowers,  in   some  cases   of  large  size ;  these 
consist  of  a  tubular  colored  calyx,  no  corolla,  six 
stamens,  one  style,  and  a  six-celled  capsular  fruit, 
with  many  seeds.    One  species,  the  A.  clematis,  or 
Common  Birthwort,  a  plant  with  pale-yellow  tubu- 
lar flowers,  swollen  at  the  base,  is  common  among 
old  ruins.    Most  of  the  Aristolochias  are  emmena- 
gogne,  especially  the  European  species,  A.  rotunda, 
longa,  and  flematitis,  and  the  Indian  A.Indica;  the 
last-named  species  is  also  antarthri  tic.  A.bracteata 
is   anthelmintic ;  when   bruised   and   mixed   with 
castor-oil  it  is  used  in  cases  of  obstinate  psora.    A. 
odoratissima,  of  the  West  Indies,  is  alexipharmic. 
The  A.  fragrantissima  of  Peru  is  given  in  dysen- 
teries, fevers,  rheumatism,  &c. ;  A.  serpentaria  (the 
Virginian  Snake-root),  besides  being  given  in  the 
worst  forms   of  typhus  fever,  is   deemed  of  use 
against  snake-bite ;  as  is  also  A.  trilobata.    (Lind- 
ley.)   The  Treasury  of  Botany  points  out  that  faith 
in  the  efficacy  of  some  Aristolochia  or  other,  as  an 
antidote   to   the  poison   of  serpents,   prevails  in 
America,  Egypt,  and  India,  its  existence  in  regions 
so  remote  from  each  other  affording  strong  evidence 
of  its  truth. 

ar-Is-to-16-chI-a'-$e-»,  s.pl.  [ARISTOLOCHIA.] 
Bot. :  An  order  of  plants  placed  by  Lindley  under 
his  last  or  Asaral  alliance  of  Perigynous  Exogens. 
It  has  hermaphrodite  flowers,  six  to  ten  epigynous 
stamina,  a  three  or  six-celled  inferior  ovary,  and 
wood  without  concentric  zones.  In  1846,  Lindley 
estimated  the  known  species  at  130.  Many  are 
climbing  plants.  In  their  qualities  they  are  tonic 
and  stimulating.  [ARISTOLOCHIA,  ASARUM.] 

Ir-Is-tpph  -an-lc,  a.  [From Greek  Arist op hanes. 
(See  def.).J  Pertaining  to  Aristophanes,  the  Athen- 
ian comic  poet.whoso  plays  were  exhibited  on  the 
stage  between  B.  C.  427  and  388.  (North  Amer.  Rev.) 

Ar-Is-to-te'-lI-an,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Anstoteli  (us) ; 
Eng.  suffix  -an.] 

A.  As   adjective:    Pertaining   to    Aristotle,    the 
greatest  philosopher  of  all  antiquity,  who  was  born 
in  B.  C.  384,  and  died  in  322.    His  natal  place  being 
Stagira,  now  Stanros,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  he  is 
often  called  "the  Stagyrite."    He   was  a  disciple 
of  Platoj   tutor  of  Alexander  the  Great,  a  highly 
distinguished    teacher  at   Athens,   the    author  of 
treatises  on  nearly  every  subject  of  human  thought, 
and  the  founder  of  the  Peripatetic  Philosophy,  his 
writings  on  the  last-named  theme  and  on  Logic 
being  venerated  during  the  Middle  Ages  as  no  other 
book  was  but  the  Bible. 

".  .  .  the  Aristotelian  collection  of  marvelous 
stories."— Lewis:  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  iii.,  §  12, 
vol.  i.,  p.  96. 

B.  As  substantive :  One  who  regards  Aristotle  as 
his  master.    >S/>cr..  an  adherent  of  the  Peripatetic 
Philosophy.    [PERIPATETIC.] 

"The  Arixtotrliuux  wereof  opinion  that  superfluity  of 
riches  might  cause  a  tumult  in  a  commonwealth." — Sir 
Stiles  Sandys:  Essays,  p.  210. 

lr-ls-to-te"-ll-an-l§m,  s.  [Eng.  Aristotelian; 
ism.]  The  peripatetic  system  of  philosophy 
founded  by  Aristotle.  [PERIPATETIC.] 
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Ir-Is-tB-tSl'-Ic,  *Ar-Is-t5-ter-Ick,  a.  [Ital. 
Aristotelico;  Lat.  Artetotelicus.']  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  Aristotle.  The  same  as  ARISTOTELIAN. 
(q.  V.) 

"  The  Aristotelick  or  Arabian  philosophy  continued  to 
be  communicated  from  Spain  and  Africa  to  the  rest  of 
Europe  chiefly  by  means  of  the  Jews." — Warton:  Hist. 
Eng.  Poetry,  i.  443. 

ar  Ith-man-9^, ».  [Gr.  arithmos  =  a  number, 
and  »»cmteia=prophesying,  divination;  mantissa 
diviner,  a  prophet/]  Pretended  divination  of  future 
events  by  means  of  numbers. 

a-rlth'-met-Ic,  'a-rlth'-met-Ick,  *a-rlth- 
meVIcke,  *ars  -met-rlke,  *ars'-met-rf  k,  s.  [In 
(jvr.arithmetik;  Fr.arithmetique;  Port,  arithmet- 
ica;  Sp.  <fe  Ital.  aritmetica;  Lat.  arithmetica; 
Gr.  arithmetike  (supply  techne—zrt),  the  fern,  of 
arithmetikos=ot  or  for  numbering ;  arithmos=num- 
ber.]  In  its  broadest  sense  the  science  and  art 
which  treat  of  the  properties  of  numbers.  This 
definition,  however^  would  include  Algebra,  which 
is  considered  a  distinct  branch.  Algebra  deals  with 
certain  letters  of  the  alphabet,  such  as  #,  y,  z,  a,  6, 
c,  &c.,  standing  as  symbols  for  numbers ;  arithmetic 
operates  on  numbers  themselves,  as  1,2,3,  4,  &c. 
\  iewed  as  a  science,  arithmetic  is  a  branch  of  mathe- 
matics; looked  on  as  an  art,  its  object  is  to  carry 
out  for  practical  purposes  certain  rules  regarding 
numbers,  without  troubling  itself  to  investigate  the 
foundation  on  which  those  rules  are  based. 

It  is  variously  divided,  as  into  Integral  and  Frac~ 
tional  Arithmetic,  the  former  treating  of  integers, 
and  the  latter  of  fractions.  Integral  arithmetic  is 
sometimes  called  Vulgar  or  Common  Arithmetic ; 
and  from  fractional  arithmetic  is  sometimes  sepa- 
rated Decimal  Arithmetic,  treating,  as  the  name 
implies,  of  decimals.  There  are  also  Logarithmic 
Arithmetic  for  compute  tion  by  logarithms,  and  In- 
strumental Arithmetic  for  calculation  by  means 
of  instruments  or  machines.  Another  division 
is  into  Theoretical  Arithmetic,  treating  of  the 
science  otf  numbers,  and  Practical  Arithmetic, 
which  points  out  the  best  method  of  practically 
working  questions  or  sums.  Political  Arithmetic 
is  arithmetic  applied  to  political  economy,  as  is 
done  in  the  statistical  returns  so  continually  pre- 
sented to  Parliament.  Finally,  Universal  Arithme- 
tic is  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  Algebra.  The 
chief  subjects  generally  treated  under  the  science  or 
art  of  Arithmetic  are  (1)  Numeration  and  Notation ; 
(2)  Addition;  (3)  Subtraction;  (4)  Multiplication; 
(5)  Division ;  (6)  Reduction ;  (7)  Compound  Addi- 
tion ;  (8)  Compound  Subtraction ;  (9)  Compound 
Multiplication;  (10)  Compound  Division:  (11)  Sim- 
ple Proportion  (Rule  of  Three) ;  (12)  Compound 
Proportion;  (13V  Vulgar  Fractions:  (14)  Decimal 
Fractions;  (15)  Duodecimals;  (16)  Involution;  (17) 
Evolution ;  (18)  Ratios,  Proportionsj  and  Progres- 
sions ;  (19)  Fellowship  or  Partnership ;  (20)  Simple 
Interest;  (21)  Compound  Interest,  and  (22)  Posi- 
tion. (Hutton,  etc.)  Of  these,  the  most  important 
are  the  simple  processes  of  Addition,  Subtraction, 
Multiplication  and  Division,  the  judicious  use  of 
which,  singly  or  in  combination,  will  solve  the  most 
complex  arithmetical  questions. 

"  At  the  same  time  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society, 
Sir  William  Petty,  created  the  science  of  political  arith- 
metic, the  humble  but  indispensable  handmaid  of  politi- 
cal philosophy." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

Arithmetic  of  Infinites :  The  summing  up  of  an 
infinite  series  of  numbers. 

ar-Ith-met  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  arithmetic;  -alj\ 
Pertaining  to  arithmetic. 

".  .  .  should  his  comprehension  of  arithmetical 
principles  be  unquestionable." — Herbert  Spencer:  Psychol., 
2d  ed.,  vol.  ii.,  g  388,  p.  312. 

arithmetical  complement.  That  which  a 
number  wants  to  make  it  reach  the  next  highest 
decimal  denomination.  Tims  the  arithmetical 
complement  of  4  is  6,  for  4+6  are=10,  and  that  of  642 
is  358,  because  642+358  are=l,000.  The  arithmetical 
complement  of  a  logarithm  is  what  it  wants  to  make 
it  reach  10. 

arithmetical  mean. 

1.  The  number,  whether  it  be  an  integer  or  a  frac- 
tion, which  is  exactly  intermediate  between  two 
others.    Thus,  5  is  the  arithmetical  mean  between 
2  and  8;  for  2+3  are=5,  and  5+3  are=8.    To  find 
such  a  mean,  add  the  two  numbers  together,  and 
divide  their  sum  by  2 ;  thus  2+8=10,  and  10-i-2=5. 

2.  More  loosely :  Any  one  of  several  numbers  in  an 
arithmetical  ratio  (q.  v.)  interposed  between  two 
other  numbers.    Thus,  if  6, 9,  and  12  be  interposed 
between  3  and  15,  any  one  of  them  may  be  called  an 
arithmetical  moan  between  these  two  numbers. 

arithmetical  progression.  A  series  of  numbers 
increasing  or  diminishing  uniformly  by  the  same 
nunilM-r.  _  If  they  increase,  tlio  arithmetical  progres- 
sion is  said  to  be  ascending,  and  if  they  decrease, 
descending.  Thus  the  series  3,  6,  9,  12,  15  is  an 
ascending  arithmetical  progression,  mounting  up 
by  the  continued  addition  of  3 :  and  the  series  8,  6,  4, 
2,  is  a  descending  one,  falling  regularly  by  2. 
[PROGRESSION.] 


"boll,     b6y;     pout,    jo~wl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     jhin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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arithmetical  proportion.  The  relation  exist- 
ing between  four  numbers,  of  which  the  first  is  as 
much  greater  or  less  than  the  second  as  the  third 
is  of  the  fourth  ;  the  equality  of  two  differences  or 
arithmetical  ratios.  In  such  cases  the  sum  of  the 
extremes  is=that  of  the  means.  [PROPORTION.] 

arithmetical  proportionals.  The  numbers  so 
related  to  each  other.  (The  term  is  opposed  to 
geometric  proportionals.)  [PROPORTIONAL.] 

arithmetical  relation.  The  comparison  of 
numbers  in  an  arithmetical  progression  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  how  much  they  differ  from 
each  other. 

arithmetical  ratio.  The  difference  between  any 
two  numbers  constituting  part  of  a  series  in  arith- 
metical progression. 

ar-Ith-met -I-cal-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  arithmetical; 
-?//.]  In  an  arithmetical  manner;  after  the  prin- 
ciples of  arithmetic. 

"Though  the  fifth  part  of  a  xestes,  being  a  simple  frac- 
tion, and  arithmetically  regular,  it  is  yet  no  proper  part 
of  that  measure." — Arbuthnot:  On  Coins. 

ar-ith-me-tl  -clan,  s.  [Eng.  arithmetic;  -ian.'} 
In  Fr.  aritltmeticien.]  One  skilled  in  arithmetic ;  a 
proficient  in  arithmetic. 

"Gregory  King,  Lancaster  herald,  a  political  arith- 
inetician  of  great  acuteness  and  judgment." — JIacaitlay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

ar-Ith-mSc'-ra-^,  s.  [Gr.  ariM?nos=number, 
and  fcra(co=to  rule.]  The  rule  of  mere  numbers. 
(C.  Kingsley :  Alton  Locke,  pref.) 

a-rlth-mo-craf-Ic,  a.  [ARITHMOCRACT.]  Per- 
taining to  an  arithmocracy  (q.  v.).  (C.  Kingsley : 
Alton  Locke,  pref.) 

ar-lth-mom'-e-ter,  s.  [From  Gr.  arifftmos=a 
number,  and  metron=a  measure.]  A  machine  which 
enables  a  person,  however  unskilled,  to  perform  the 
operations  of  multiplication  and  division  with 
facility,  rapidity,  and  unfailing  accuracy.  The 
arithmometer  or  M.  Thomas  (DeColmar),  highly 
commended  by  General  Hannyngton  (Journal  of 
Actuaries,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  244)  and  by  Mr.  peter  Gray, 
F.  R.  A.  S.,  and  others,  does  more,  for,  in  forming 
the  product  of  two  given  numbers,  it  can  either  add 
that  product  to,  or  subtract  it  from,  another  given 
number,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  operator. 
The  machine  is  provided  on  its  face  with  spaces  for 
the  reception  of  three  numbers,  say  P,  Q,  and  R. 
These  being  properly  placed,  the  turning  of  a  handle 
brings  out  the  value  of  P+Q,  R  or  P— Q  R,  accord- 
ing as  the  regulator  was  adjusted  for  addition  or 
subtraction.  (See  The  Arithmometer,  by  Peter 
Gray,  F.  R.  A.  S.,  F.  R.  M.  S.,  1874.) 

*a-rl  the,  v.  t.    [AKREE.] 

ir-I-zbn  -a,  s.  A  territory  of  the  United  States. 
Visited  by  Spanish  explorers,  1526.  Mineral  wealth 
found,  but  no  important  settlements  effected  be- 
cause of  hostile  natives.  Little  attention  paid  the 
section  by  Spanish.  All  north  of  Gila  river  ceded 
toU.  S.  by  Mexico,  by  treaty  of  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo, 
February  2, 1848.  Remainder  acquired  from  Mex- 
ico by  purchase  under  Gadsden  treaty,  December 
30,1853.  Formed  part  of  New  Mexico.  Organized  as 
separate  territory  February  24, 1863. 

ark,  *arke,  *arcke,  s.  [A.  S.  arc,  ere,  earc; 
Sw.,  Dan.,  and  Dut.  ark;  Ger.  and  Fr.  arche;  Goth, 
arfca;  Gael,  airc;  Prov.  archa;  Irish  airg,  airk; 
Sp.,  Port.,  I i.-i!.,  and  Lat.  area.  From  the  same 
root  as  Lat.  arceo=to  inclose.] 

I.  A  chest,  a  box,  a  coffer  with  a  lid.   Specially— 
1.  The  ark  used  in  Jewish  worship,  called  the  Ark 

of  the  Covenant 

(Numb.   x.   33, 

&c.),  the  Ark  of 

the     Testimony 

(Exod.  xxx.  6), 

the  Ark  of  God 

(2   Sam.  vii.  2), 

the  Ark  of  His 

(God's)  Testa- 
ment  (Rev.   xi. 

19),  the  Ark   of 

Thy  (God's) 

Strength     (Ps. 

cxxxii.   8),   and 

the  Ark  of   the 

Lord    (1    Kings 

ii.  26).     It  was 

an  oblong  chest 

of  acacia-wood, 

overlaid      with 

gold  inside  and 


Jewish  Ark.    (From  Calmet.) 


out.    On  its  top  was  the  mercy-seat,  and  inside  it 
at  first  were  the  two  tables  of  stone,  the  pot  of 
manna,  and  Aaron's  rod  which  budded  (1  Kings  viii. 
9,  and  Hob.  ix.  4).    At  each  of  the  four  corners  was 
a  ring  into  which  staves  or  poles  might  be  fitted  to 
carry  it  when  it  required  to  Do  moved. 
2.  A  large  chest  for  holding  meal.    (Scotch.) 
"...    when  we  have  sent  awa  the  haill  mea!  in  the 
ark  and  the  girmil."—  Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  xx. 


II.  A  chest-like  vessel  or  ship.    Specially — 

1.  Literally: 

(a)  Noah's   ark,    a    chest-like   vessel  about   the 
dimensions  of  the  "Great  Eastern"  steamship. 
"  Make  thee  an  ark  of  gopher-wood." — Gen.  vi.  14. 

(6)  The  ark  made  of  bulrushes,  rendered  water- 
tight by  _  a  coating  of  bitumen,  in  which  Moses 
when  an  infant  was  committed  to  the  Nile. 

"...  she  took  for  him  an  ark  of  bulrushes,  .  .  ." 
— Exod.  ii.  3. 

(c)  In  the  United  States :  A  large  boat  used  on 
the  American  rivers  to  transport  produce  from 
place  to  place. 

2.  Fig. :  Life. 

"  '  But  thou,'  said  I, '  hast  miss'd  thy  mark, 
Who  sought'st  to  wreck  my  mortal  ark.'  " 

Tennyson:  The  Two  Voices. 

ark,  v.  t.  [From  the  substantive.]  To  inclose 
within  an  ark.  [ARKED.] 

Ark'-an-sas,  s.  Commonly  called  Arkansaw.  an 
Indian  name  signifying  "  Smoky  Water."  Visited 
by  De  Soto,  Marquette,  and  Joliet  in  1673 ;  settled 
by  the  French  in  1685 ;  acquired  by  Spain  in  1763;  re- 
acquired  by  Franco  in  1800;  b9Ught  by  the  United 
States  in  1803,  as  a  part  of  Louisiana ;  became  part 
of  Missouri  territory  in  1812;  was  organized  as  a 
territory  of  the  United  Statesinl819;  was  admitted 
as  a  state,  June  15, 1836.  Slavery -was  acknowledged 
in  the  new  state.  Seceded,  May  6,  1861.  New  con- 
stitution adopted  1868.  Re-entered  the  Union,  June 
22, 1868.  Present  constitution  adopted  1874. 

Arkansas  toothpick.  Slang  name  for  bowie- 
knife. 

ark  -an-s.lte,  s.  [From  Arkansas,  where  it  is 
found.]  A  mineral,  a  variety  of  Brookite  (q.  v.).  It 
occurs  in  thick  black  crystals. 

arke,  s.    [ARC,  ARCH.] 

"The  arke  of  his  artificial  day  hath  i-ronne 
The  fourthe  part,  of  half  an  hour  and  more." 

Chaucer-  C.  T.,  4,422-3. 
ark'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ARK,  «.] 

"  When  arked  Noah  and  seuen  with  him." 

Warner:  Albion's  Eng.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 
ark'-ite,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  ark;  -He.} 

A.  As  substantive :  An  inmate  of  the  ark.    (Bry- 
ant.) 

B.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Noah's 
ark.    (Bryant.) 

ark-su-tlte,  ark -su-dlte,  s.  [From  Arksut 
Fiord,  in  South  Greenland.]  A  mineral  classed  by 
Dana  in  his  Cryolite  group  of  Fluorine  Compounds. 
It  is  a  white,  translucent,  and  brittle  species,  with 
vitreous  luster,  except  on  cleavage  faces,  where  it 
is  pearly.  Its  composition  is:  fluorine,  51 '03;  alu- 
mina, 17'87;  lime,  7'ffl;  soda,  23'00;  and  water,  0'57, 
with  *74  of  insoluble  matter. 

ark-jfs,  s.  [Gr.  «rfcys=a  net.]  A  genus  of 
spiders.  The  A.  fancier  is  yellow  with  red  at  the 
sides.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America. 

tarle,  *airle  (pi.  Srles.,  airles,),  s.  [A.N.earZes, 
yearles  (pi.).  (Generally  in  the  plural.)]  Earnest- 
money  ;  money  given  to  a  person  nired  as  a  servant 
as  an  earnest  that  in  due  time  the  wages  for  which 
ho  has  stipulated  will  be  paid. 

"As  for  Morton,  he  exhausted  his  own  very  slender 
stock  of  money  in  order  to  make  Cuddie  such  a  present, 
under  the  name  of  arles,  as  might  show  his  sense  of  the 
value  of  the  recommendation  delivered  to  him." — Scott : 
Old  Mortality,  ch.  viii. 

arle-penny  (sing.),  arles-penuy  (pi.),  s.  A 
penny  given  for  such  a  purpose. 

*arled,  a.    [A.  S.  orZ=a  welt,  the  border  of  a  gar- 
Lent,  a  robe.J   Ring-streaked, 

"  Sep  or  got,  haswed,  arled,  or  grei." 
Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  (ed.  Morris),  1,723.     . 

•ar'-lj1,  a.  &  adv.   [EARLY.] 

arm  (1),  *arme,  s.  [A.  S.  arm,  earm;  Sw.,  Dan., 
Dut.,  Mod.  Ger.,  O.  L.  Ger.,  and  O.  H.  Ger.  arm;  O. 
Fris. erm; O.  Icel.  armr;  Goth,  arms;  Arm.armm; 
Lat.  arm«s=an  arm ;  Gr.  ftarmos=a  fitting,  a  joint ; 
aro=to  join,  to  fit  together;  Lat.  and  Gr.  root  ar= 
to  join,  to  fit.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Lit, :  The  portion  of  the  human  body  on  either 
side,  extending  from  the  shoulder  to  the  hand ;  the 
corresponding  part  also  in  a  quadrumanous  ani- 
mal, a  monkey  for  example.  More  rarely,  one  of 
the  fore  legs  in  a  digitated  quadruped  of  any  kind. 

"  Then  let  my  arm  fall  from  my  shoulder-blade,  .  .  ." 
— Job  xixi.  22. 

"  The  hair  of  the  orang-outang  is  of  a  brownish-red 
color,  and  covers  his  back,  arms,  legs,  and  outside  of  his 
hands  and  feet."— Griffith's  Cuvier,  i.  239. 

"...  the  arms  and  paws  [of  a  squirrel,  Fcnirns 
bfooiorl  are  bordered  with  a  beautiful  series  of  hairs." — 
Ibid,  iii.  182. 


II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Of  material  things :  Anything  which  stands  out 
from  that  of  which  it  constitutes  a  part,  as  an* 
outstretched  arm  does  froin  the  human  body. 
Specially— 

(a)  A  branch  of  a  tree,  especially  when  it  is  tol- 
erably horizontal. 

"  A  broad  oak,  stretching  forth  its  leafy  artns." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

(6)  The  projecting  supports  for  the  human  arms 
on  the  two  sides  of  some  chairs,  hence  called  arm- 
chairs. [ARM-CHAIR.] 


(c)  [_See  B.  2,  Naut.] 


,-,  A  narrow  inlet  running  from  the  ocean  some 
distance  inland.  The  White  Sea,  the  Baltic,  and 
the  Adriatic  Sea  may  be  considered  arms  of  the  sea. 

" .  ._  .  good  reasons  can  be  assigned  for  believing 
that  this  valley  was  formerly  occupied  by  an  arm  of  the* 
sea." — Darwin:  Voyage  around  the  World,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Qf  things  not  material: 

(a)  Power,  physical,  mental,  moral,  or  spiritual 
support  of  any  kind. 

"  Behold,  the  days  come,  that  I  will  cut  off  thine  arm, 
and  the  arm  of  thy  father's  house,  that  there  shall  not  be 
an  old  man  in  thine  house." — 1  Sam.  ii.  31. 

(b)  Used  as  a  symbol  of  Divine  power. 

"Awake,  awake!  Put  on  thy  strength,  O,  ami  of  the* 
Lord."—  Isaiah  Ii.  9. 

(c)  Trust,  dependence. 

"  Cursed  be  the  man  that  trusteth  in  man,  and  maketh 
flesh  his  arm,  and  whose  heart  departeth  from  the  Lord." 
—Jer.  xvii.  6. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Her.    The  human  arm  is  often  found  consti- 
tuting part  of  a  crest.    [ CUBIT-  ARM.] 

2.  Naut.    The  word  arm  is  used  for  the  extremity 
of  a  yard.    (Generally  called  the  yard-arm.) 

arm-and-arm,  adv.  &  a.  The  same  as  ARM-IN- 
ARM (q.  v.). 

"  Go,  fool;  and,  arm-anrf-arm  with  Clodio,  plead 
Your  cause  before  a  bar  you  little  dread. 

Coieper:  Progress  of  Error. 

arm-bone,  s.  The  bone  of  the  arm  (the  hu- 
merus). 

"The  bone  of  the  arm  (humeras)  is  of  remarkable- 
length." — Owen:  Classific.  of  the  Mammalia,  p.  66. 

"  .  .  .  an  extensive  fracture,  badly  united,  of  the  left 
arm-done." — Ibid.,  p.  90. 

arm-chair,  $.  A  chair  with  arms.  It  is  written, 
also  armed^hair. 

"Her  father  left  his  good  arm-chair, 
And  rode  his  hunter  down." 

Tennyson:  The  Talking  Oak. 

arm-fill,  a.    [ARMFUL.] 

*arm-gret,  a.    As  great  or  as  thick  as  the  arm. 
"  A  wrethe  of  gold  arm-^jret,  and  huge  of  wight, 
Upon  his  heed,  set  ful  of  stoones  bright." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,147-« 
arm-hole,  s.    The  armpit. 
"Tickling  is  most  in  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  under  th 
armholfs,^  and  on  the  sides.      The  cause  is  the  thinness  of 
the  skin  in  those  parts,  joined  with  the  rareness  of  being 
touched  there."— Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 

TT  In  Ezek.  xiii.  18,  the  word  rendered  "  armhole  " 
should  probably  be  translated  "  fore  arm,  cubit," 
though  some  make  it  the  wrist. 

arm-in-arm,  adv.  &  a.    With  one's  arm  inter- 
locked with  that  of  another ;  arm-and-arm. 
"When  arm-in-arm  we  went  along." 

Tennyson:   The  Miller's  Daughter. 

arm's-end,  s.  A  metaphor  derived  from  boxing, 
in  which  the  weaker  man  may  overcome  the 
stronger,  if  he  can  keep  him  from  closing.  (Lit.  <$: 

fig.) 

"For  my  sake  be  comfortable;  hold  death  awhile  at  th& 
arnt's^nd." — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  6. 

arm-shaped,  a.    Shaped  like  the  arm. 
arm's-length.s..  A  phrase  derived  from  boxing 
[.\RM'S-END],  and  signifying  to  keep  a  person  at  a 
distance,  not  to  permit  him  to  attempt  familiarity. 
"She  ceased,  and  Paris  held  the  costly  fruit 
Out  at  ann's-lenath    .     .     ." — Tennyson:  (Enone. 

arm's-reach,  s.    The  reach  of  the  arm. 
arm-strong,  a.    Powerful  in  the  arms.  (Greene: 
Afenaphon,p.  56.) 

arm  (2),  s.    [ARMS.]    A  weapon  of  war. 
1T  Generally  in  the  plural,  ARMS  (q.  v.). 
arm  (1),  v.  t.    [From  the  substantive  arm  (1).] 
1.  To  offer  the  arm  to;  to  take  by  the  arm;  to 
take  up  in  the  arms. 

"Make  him  with  our  pikes  and  partisans 
A  grave:  come,  arm  him." 

Shakesp.:  Cumbeline,  iv.  2. 

f2.  To  furnish  with  bodily  arms. 

"  Her  shoulders  broad  and  long, 
Ar»ie<l  long  and  round." 

Beaumont  <£•  Fletcher. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     work,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     33,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


arm 

arm  (2)_,  r.  t.  &  i.  [From  Eng.  arm  (2).  In  Fr. 
ornicr;  Sp.  »t  Port,  armar;  Ital.  annare;  Lat. 
armo— to  furnish  with  implements,  and  spec.,  with 
warlike  weapons;  from  arma=arms.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  ZjY. :    To  equip   with  weapons,    defensive   or 
offensive. 

"And  Saul  armed  David  with  his  armor,  nnd  he  put  an 
helmet  of  brass  upon  his  head;  also  he  armed  him  with  a 
coat  of  mail." — 1  Sam.  xvii.  38. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(a)  Of  material  things:  To  add  to  anything  what 
will  give  it  greater  strength  or  efficiency. 

"  Yon  must  arm  your  hook  with  the  line  in  the  inside  of 
It." — Walton:  Anuler. 

(b)  Of  things  immaterial :  To  impart  to  the  mind 
or  heart  anything  that  will  make  it  more  fitted  for 
offense  or  defense ;  to  provide  against. 

" .  .  .  arm  yourselves  likewise  with  the  same  mind." 
—1  Pet.  iv.  i. 

II.  Technically: 

MiifUK'tisi/i.  To  arm  a  magnet  is  to  connect  its 
poles  by  means  of  a  soft  iron  bar.  [ARMATURE.] 

B.  Intransitive:  To  equip  with  weapons  of  war. 
(Used  of  individuals  or  of  communities.) 

"  .    .    .    and  thus  aloud  exclaims: 
Arm,  arm,  Patroclus  !    .    .    ." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xvi.,  155-56. 

•arm,  *arme,  *ar  -erne,  a.  [Sw.,  O.  Icel.,  and 
Mod.  Ger.  orm=poor.]  (Moral  Ode,  ed.  Morris,  223.) 
ar  ma  da,  *ar-ma'-do,  s.  [Sp.  armada=a  war 
fleet  as  contradistinguished  from  flota=a  fleet  of 
merchant  vessels ;  Lat.  arma=arms.  From  Spanish, 
armada  has  passed  into  German,  French,  &c.,  and 
is=Ital.  armata=a  navy,  a  fleet.] 

(1)  Spec.:  The  celebrated  fleet,  called  at  first,  by 
anticipation,  "  The  '  Invincible '  Spanish  Armada," 
which  was  sent  in  1588  to  assail  England,  but  which, 
utterly  failing  in  its  object,  and  coming  to  a  tragic 
and  inglorious  end,  was  latterly  known  simply 
as  the  "  Spanish  Armada,"  the  word  "  invincible 
being  dropped. 

"  They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada's  pride  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar." 
Karon:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  181. 
Hence  (2)  Gen, :  Any  war  fleet. 

"  So  by  a  roaring  tempest  on  the  flood 
A  whole  armado  of  convicted  sail 
Is  scatter' d  and  disjoined  from  fellowship." 

Shakeap.:  King  John,  Hi.  4. 
" .    .    .    We  will  not  leave, 
For  them  that  triumph,  those  who  grieve, 
With  that  armada  gay." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  i.  17. 

ar-ma-dll'-la,  s.  [In  Fr.  armadille;  from  Sp. 
armadilla,  dimin.  of  armada.]  A  small  armada. 

ar-ma-dll  -16  (plural  -log  and  -loes,)  s.  [In  Ger. 
armadill  and  armadiltliier.  From  Sp.  armadillo.] 

1.  The  Spanish  American  name,  now  imported 
into  English,  of  various  Mammalia  belonging  to  the 
order  Edentata,  the  family  Dasypodidie,  and  its 
typical  genus  Dasypus.  [DAsypcs.]  The  name 
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(D.  sexcinctus)  ,and  the  Hairy  Armadillo  (D.  villa- 


Glyptodon,  lived  in  Tertiary  times. 

"It  is  generally  understood  that  the  Armadillos  bring 
forth  but  once  a  year."—  Griffith's  Carter,  iii.  286. 

2.  A  genus  of  Crustaceans  belonging  to  the  order 
Isopoda,  and  the  family  Oniscidre,  the  typo  of  which 
is  the  well-known  wood-louse.  It  is  so  called  partly 
from  its  being  covered  with  a  certain  feeble  kind  of 
armor;  but  chiefly  from  its  rolling  itself  up  into  a 
ball  after  the  fashion  of  the  South  American  mam- 
malian Armadillos. 

armadillo-like,  a.  Like  an  armadillo,  covered 
with  natural  armor. 

"  In  the  Pampwan  deposit  at  the  Bajada  I  found  the 
osseous  armor  of  a  gigantic  amtaditlo-lilce  animal." — 
Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  vii. 

•ar-ma'-do.s.    [AEMADA.] 

ar'-ma-ment,  8.  [In  Fr.  armement;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  armaniento;  Lat.  armamentum=ilie  out- 
fitting of  a  ship,  the  supplying  it  with  everything 
excepting  only  its  hull:  armo=to  furnish  with 
implements  ;arma= implements,  .  .  .  the  tackle 
of  a  ship.] 

I.  The  act  of  arming  a  fleet  or  army ;  the  state  of 
being  armed. 

II.  That  which    constitutes    the    equipment    or 
which  is  itself  equipped. 

1.  That  which  constitutes  the  equipment,    (Often 
in  the  pi.,  armaments,  signifying  everything  need- 
ful to  render  the  naval  and  military  forces  of  a 
country  efficient.)    Spec.,  weapons  and  ammunition. 

"...  and  the  increase  [of  expenditure]  is  for  the 
most  part  due  to  more  costly  armaments." — Times, 
Nov.  11,  1876. 

2.  The  forces  equipped  for  war. 

(a)  A  naval  expedition  fitted  out  for  war ;  a  fleet, 
with  the  men,  guns,  ammunition,  and  stores  on 
board. 

"English sailors,  with  more  reason,  predicted  that  the 
first  gale  would  send  the  whole  of  this  fair-weather  arma- 
ment to  the  bottom  of  the  Channel."—  Macaulau:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

(6)  Land  forces  fully  equipped ;  an  army  encamp- 
ed for  war  (Lit.  <£  fig.).  (Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth, 
xx.) 

'ar-ma-men'-ta-rf,  s.  [Lat.  armamentarium.] 
An  armory,  an  arsenal.  (Johnson.) 

ar  -man,  s.  A  confection  for  restoring  appetite 
in  horses.  (Johnson.) 

*ar  -ma-rjf,  s.     [Lat.    armarittm=a    chest,   a 
offer.]    [ALMERY.]    A     ' 
cliffe:  1  .Esdrosii.15.) 

ar  -ma-tttre,  s.  [In  Ger.  armatur;  Fr.  arma- 
teur  and  armature;  Sp.  armadura:  Ital.  &  Lat. 
armatura=(l)  armor,  (2)  armed  soldiers,  (3)  a  kind 
of  military  exercise.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Armor  worn  for  the  defense  of  the  body,  or, 
more  frequently,  the  armor  in  which  some  animals 
are  enveloped  for  their  protection  against  their 
natural  foes. 

"  Others  should  be  armed  with  hard  shells,  others  with 
prickles;  the  rest,  that  have  no  such  armature,  should  be 
endued  with  great  swiftness  and  pernicity." — Ray:  Crea- 
tion. 

*  2.  Offensive  weapons. 

"The  double  armature  is  a  more  destructive  engine 
than  the  tumultuary  weapon." — Dr.  II.  More:  Decay  of 
Piety. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Magnetism:  The  armatures,  called  also  the 
keepers,  of  a  magnetic  bar  are  pieces  of  soft  iron 
placed  in  contact  with  its  poles.  These,  by 
being  acted  on  inductively,  become  magnets,  and, 


*ar  -ma-ry,  s.  [Lat.  armarittm=a  chest,  a 
coffer.]  [ALMERY.]  A  chronicle  or  archive.  (Wy- 
cliffe:  1  .Esdrosii.15.) 


Armadillo. 

armadillo,  implying  that  they  are  in  armor,  is 
applied  to  those  animals  because  the  upper  part  of 
their  body  is  covered  with  large  strong  scales  or 
plates,  forming  a  helmet  for  their  head,  a  buckler 
for  their  shoulders,  transverse  bands  for  their 
back,  and  in  some  sp_ecies  a  series  of  rings  for  the 
protection  of  their  tail.  Another  peculiarity  is  the 
great  numberof  their  molarteeth ;  those  amount  in 
one  species  to  more  than  ninety.  There  are  five 
toes  on  the  hinder  feet,  and_  four  or  five,  according 
to  the  species,  on  the  anterior  ones.  The  fore  feet 
are  admirably  adapted  for  digging,  and  the  animal, 
when  it  sees  danger,  can  extemporize  a  hole  and 
vanish  into  it  with  wonderful  rapidity.  If  actually 
captured,  it  rolls  itself  into  a  ball,  withdrawing  its 
head  and  feet  under  its  strong  armor.  There  are 
several  species— such  as  theGreat  Armadillo.or  Tatu 
(Dasypus  gigas),  the  Three-banded  Armadillo, 
or  Apara  (D.  Ajtar),  the  Six-banded  Armadillo 


Armatures. 


re-acting  in  their  turn,  not  merely  preserve,  but 
oven  increase,  the  magnetism  of  the  original  bar. 
(Atkinson:  Ganot's  Phytte»,t  624.)  Magnets  thus 
provided  are  said  to  bo  armed. 
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Sometimes  an  armature  is  made  of  steel  and  is? 
permanently  magnetized.  Such  an  armature  is 
termed  a  polarized  armature,  and  is  used  in  various 
appliances,  magneto  generators,  telegraphic  instru- 
ments, &c. 

In  dynamic  electricity,  the  armature  is  the-  shaft 
or  central  revolving  arm  of  an  electric  generator, 
by  the  movement  of  which  the  current  is  generated- 

2.  Electricity: 

(a)  The  internal  and  external  armatures,  or  coat- 
ings of  a  Leydcn  jar,  nnd  the  coatings  of  tinfoil 
on  its  interior,  and  part  of  its  exterior,  surface- 
(Atkinson:  Ganot's  Physics,  §668.) 

(ft)  Siemens'  armature  or  bobbin:  An  armature> 
designed  for  magneto-electrical  machines,  in  which 
the  insulated  wire  is  wound  longitudinally  on  the* 
core,  instead  of  transversely,  as  is  the  ordinary- 
arrangement.  (Ibid.,  §  782.) 

3.  Arch. :    Iron  bars   employed  for  the  consoli- 
dation of  a  building.    (Gloss,  of  Arch.) 

armed,  a.  [From  arm,  s.]  Furnished  with  arm:- 
in  a  literal  or  figurative  sense.  Specially  in  the 
phrase  "  an  armed  chair  "=an  arm-chair  (q.  v.). 

armed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ARM,  v.  /.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Equipped  with  weapons  offensive  or  defensive, 
or  both.    [B.,  1,  Mil.'] 

"  So  the  armed  men  left  the  captives  and  the  spoil 
.  .  ."—  2  Citron,  xxviii.  14. 

2.  Haying    its     natural   efficiency  increased  by 
mechanical  appliances. 

"But  they  continually  grow  larger,  and  pass  by  in- 
sensible gradations  into  the  state  of  cloud,  when  they  can 
no  longer  elude  the  armed  eye." — Tyndall:  Frag,  of 
Science,  3d  ed.,  vii.  160. 

II.  Fig. :  Strengthened  in  mind  and  heart  against 
danger. 

B.  Technically: 

I.  Military  and  Naval : 

1.  Of  men.    An  armed  body  of  men  is  a  military- 
detachment  provided  with  arms  and  ammunition  f 
ready  for  an  engagement.    [A.,  1.]    (James:  .tfi'I- 
Diet.) 

2.  Of  ships: 

(a)  Armed  in  flute,  that  is,  armed  after  the  man- 
ner of   a  transport,  part  of  her 

guns   having    been    removed   to 
make  more  room. 

(b)  An  armed  ship  is  one  taken 
into  the  Government  service,  and 
equipped  in  time  of  war  with  ar- 
tillery, ammunition,  &c.  (James.) 

3.  Of  shot.    A  crossbar  shct   is 
said  to  be  armed  when  some  rope-  I 
yarn  is  rolled  around  the  end  of 
the  iron  bar  running  through  the 
shot. 

4.  Of  procedure.  Armed  neutral- 
ity.   [NEUTRALITY.] 

II.  Heraldry: 

1.  Furnished  with  arms. 

If  A  man  armed  at  all  points 
(see  the  annexed  figure)  is  a  man 
covered  with  armor  on  every  por- 
tion of  him  excepting  only  his 
face. 

2.  Adding     to     anything     that 
which  will  give  it  greater  strength 
or  efficiency. 

IT  The  term  armed,  followed  by 
of,  is  applied  to  a  beast  of  prey 
when  his  teeth  and  claws,  or  to  a  predatory 
bird  when  his  talons  and  beak,  are  differently 
colored  from  the  rest  of  his  body. 

III.  Biology.     Used— 

1.  (Zool.)    Of  the  natural   armature   of  various: 
parts  of  the  body  of  man  or  of  the  inferior  animals: 
Furnished  with  teeth,  tusks,  nails,  claws,  &c. 

" .  .  .  the  most  formidably  armed  jaws."— Owen: 
Massif,  of  Mammalia,  p.  76. 

2.  Botany:  Of  thorns,  prickles,  &e.,  on  plants. 

IV.  Magnetism.  An  armed  magnet :  One  provided 
with  an  armature  (q.  v.). 

*ar  -mee,  s.    [ARMY.] 

Ar-me -nl-an,  a.&s.  [Eng.  Armeni(a) ;  -an.  la 
Fr.  Afiiitntcti:  from  Lat.  Armenia :  <!r.  A  nui'niii. 
Armenia,  in  2  Kings  xix.  37,  is  in  the  original .  1  ™ rut. 
and  should  have  boon  so  rendered.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  Armenia,  a  coun- 
try situated  on  the  mountainous  region  between  the> 
Black  and  the  Caspian  seas,  between  latitudes  37° 
and  42    X.,  and  longitudes  39'  to  50'  E. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  of  Armenia. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Armenians,  who 
are  not  confined  to  thoir  native  land,  but  are  many 
of   them   successful   merchants  in  India,   IVrsiu. 


Armed  at  all 
Points. 


boll,     bo"y;     pout,    J6"wl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     gbin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Jfenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun,      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -tie,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del.. 
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Tartary,  &c.  The  Living  comes  from  the  Old  or 
Dead  Armenian,  ranked  by  Max  Muller  under  the 
Iranic  Branch  of  the  Southern  Division  of  the  Aryan 
Languages. 

Armenian  bole.    A  kind  of  bole  from  Armenia. 

Armenian  stone.  A  blue  carbonate  of  copper 
brought  from  Armenia. 

Armenian  whetstone.  Dana's  rendering  of  the 
trreek  term  akonc  ex  Armenian,  the  name  given  by 
Theophrastus  to  emery  (q.  v.) . 

*ar-men  -tal,  a.  [Lat.  armentalis;  from  armen- 
/«m=cattle  for  plowing  or  for  draft.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  a  herd  of  cattle.  (Bailey.) 

ar-men'-tine,  a.  [Lat.  armentum  (ARMEXTAL), 
and  Eng.  suffix  -ine.]  Thesameas  ARMENTAL  (q.v.). 
(Bailey.) 

*ar-men  -tose,  adj.  [Lat.  armentosus.]  Abound- 
ing with  cattle.  (Bailey.) 

ar-me  r-I-a,  «.  [From  the  term  Flos  Armeria, 
applied  by  the  botanists  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  some 
of  the  Sweet  William  Pinks.  Flos  Armeria  again 
is,  according  to  Clusius,  the  French  word  armoiries 
(armorial  bearings),  Latinized.  (Hooker  and 
.Arnot.)]  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Plumbaginacese  (Leadworts). 

ar-met,  s.  [French=armor  for  the  head.]  A 
helmet  used  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  It  is  represented  in  the  an- 
nexed illustration. 

armet-grand,  8.  [Fr. 
grand  —  great.J  An  armet 
worn  with  a  beaver. 

armet-petit,  s.  [Fr.  petit 
=little.]  An  armet  worn  with- 
out a  beaver.  It  had  a  guard 
for  the  face,  consisting  of 
three  bars. 

arm-fill,  'arm-fill,  a. 
j  Knt:.  arm;  full.  In  Ger.  arm- 
voll7\  As  much  of  anything  Armet. 

&s  an  arm  can  hold. 

"He  comes  BO  lazily  on  in  a  simile,  with  his  'armfull  of 

*ds,'    .    .    ." — Milton:  Apol.for  Smectymnuus. 

"  As  an  especial  favor,  he  allowed  me  to  purchase,  at  a 
high  price,  an  armful  of  dirty  straw."— Darwin:  Voyage 
round  the  World,  ch.  xvi. 

*arm'-gaunt,  a.  [Eng.  arm;  gaunt.]  As  gaunt 
— i.  e.,  as  slender— as  the  arm ;  no  thicker  than  the 
-arm. 

"So  he  nodded. 
And  soberly  did  mount  an  armgaunt  steed." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  5. 

tar-mlf-Sr-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  arnu/er=weapon-bear 
•ing :  arma  =  arms,  and  fero  =  to  bear.]  Bearing 
arms.  (Ogilvie.) 

ar -ml-gSr,  s.  [Lat.  armiger,  in  inscriptions 
•  armigerus;  from  arma=arms,  andaero=towear,  to 
bear  about  with  one.]  An  esquire,  properly  one 
who  attended  on  a  knight,  to  bear  his  shield  and 
otherwise  render  him  service.  [ESQUIRE.] 

11  Slender.  Ay,  and  ratolorum  too;  and  a  gentleman 
'born,  master  parson :  who  writes  himself  armigero:  in  any 
bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation,  armigero."  — 
.Shakesp.  .•  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  1. 

ar-mlg -Sr-OuS,  a.  [In  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  ar- 
miyero= martial  (see  ARMIGEB),  "bearing  arms."] 
Pertainingor  relating  to  an  esquire  or  person  who 
attended  on  a  knight.  [EsQOTRE.J 

"  They  belonged  to  the  armigerous  part  of  the  popula- 
tion."—"/* Qutncey.  (Ooodrich  «  Porter. ) 

ar  -mil,  s.     [Lat.    armilla  =  a   bracelet.]    [AR- 

MII.LA.J 

Mech.  t&  Astron.:  An  ancient  astronomical  in- 
strument. It  was  of  two  forms :  an  Equinoctial 
Armil,  constructed  with  a  single  rimj  placed  in  the 
plane  of  the  equator,  for  determining  the  line  of 
the  equinoxes;  and  a  Solstitial  Armil,  in  which 
there  were  two  or  more  rings,  one  of  them  in  the 
plane  of  the  meridian,  for  ascertainingthe  solstices. 
IWhewell.) 

ar  ml  lau'-s.a,  ».  [Lat.,  according  to  Isidore, 
•contract,  from  armiclausa=a  military  cloak.]  A 
•cloak  covering  the  shoulders. 

ar-mll'-la,  s.  [Sp.,  Port.,  Ital.,  &  Lat.=(l)  an 
arm-ring,  a  bracelet,  (2)  a  hoop  or  ring ;  from  armus 
=  arm.l 

1.  A  bracelet. 

2.  Mech. :  An  iron  ring.  hoop,  or  brace,  in  which 
the  gudgeons  of  a  wheel  move. 

3.  Anat.:  The  round  ligament  which  confines  the 
tendons  of  the  carpus. 

far-mil  -la-rj1,  a.  [In  Fr.  armillaire;  Sp.  ar- 
milttr;  Port,  armillar;  Ital.  armillare;  Low  Lat. 
arrnillarius ;  from  Class.  Lat.  armt7Za=an  armlet, 
an  arm-ring,  a  bracelet.!  Resembling  a  bracelet  in 
form;  circular.  (Rarely  used,  except  in  Astron- 
•omy.) 

"  He  [Hipparchus]  is  also  said  to  have  erected  armillary 
•circles  at  Alexandria."—  Penny  Cycl.,  ii.  526. 
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armillary  sphere.  in  five  points,  which  may  be  briefly  stated  thus:    1 

Mech.  *  Astron. :  A  sphere  not  solid  like  a  modern  That  God  from  all  eternity  predcst  inated  to  eternal 
celestial  globe,  but  consisting  of  several  metallic  or  J.1  f.°  t»ose  who  He  foresaw  would  have  permanent 
other  circles  mechanically  fixed  in  such  relative  f«™  m  Christ.  2.  That  Christ  died  for  all  man- 
positions  that  one  represented  the  celestial  equator, 
a  second  the  ecliptic,  and  two  more  the  colures.  It 
was  capable  of  revolving  on  its  axis  within  a  mova- 
ble horizon.  Astronomers  used  the  armillary  sphere 
for  purposes  of  instruction  not  merely  in  ancient 
times,  but  on  to  the  age  of  Tycho  Brahe,  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  Now,  however,  it  has  fallen  into 
disuse,  having  been  superseded  by  the  celestial 
globe.  [ASTROLABE,  CELESTIAL.] 

"  When  the  circles  of  the  mundane  sphere  are  supposed 
to  be  described  on  the  convex  surface  of  a  sphere,  which 
is  hollow  within,  and,  after  this,  you  imagine  all  parts  of 


,         ,  , 

the  sphere's  surface  to  be  cut  away,  except  those  parts  on 
which  such  circles  are  described;  then  that  sphere  is 
called  an  armillary  sphere,  because  it  appears  in  the  form 
of  several  circular  rings,  or  bracelets,  put  together  in  a 
due  position." — Harris:  Description  of  the  Globes. 

ar-mll  -la-ted,  a.  [Lat.  armillatus.~\  Wearing 
bracelets. 

*ar  -mllle,  *ar  -m^lle,  s.  [Lat.  armilla  (q.v.).] 
A  bracelet. 

"  When  he  had  sene  the  rynges  on  his  systers  eeres,  and 
her  poynettes  or  armiilles  on  her  hands." — Golden  Legend, 
f.  10.  (S.  in  Boucher.} 

*ar  -mln,  s.    [Dut.  arm=poor.]    A  beggar. 

"O  hear  God!  so  young  an  armint 

M.  Flow.  Armin,  sweet  heart,  I  know  not  what  you  mean 
By  that,  but  I  am  almost  a  beggar." 

London  I'rod.,  Supp.  Sh.,  ii.  619.     (.Vares.) 

*ar  -mined,  a.    [ERMINED.] 
arm  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [ARM,  r.  t.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  and  participial  adj. :  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  equipping  one's  self  with  weapons, 
or  the  state  of  being  so  equipped. 

(a)  Lit.: 

"For  the  arming  was  now  universal." — Macaulay;  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

(b)  Fig.:   Confirmation  of   a  suspicion,  or  of  a 
trutn  previously  but  half  believed. 

"2  Lord.  Hath  the  count  all  this  intelligence? 

1  Lord.  Ay,  and  the  particular  confirmations,  point 
from  point,  to  the  fall  arming  of  the  verity." — Shakesp.: 
Airs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  iv.  3. 

2.  That  which  constitutes  the  equipment. 
II.  Technically  (Nautical) : 

1.  Plur.:  Waist-cloths;  cloths   hung    about  the 
outside  of  the  ship's  upper-works  fore  and  aft,  and 
before  the  cubbnge  heads.     Some  are  also  nuug 
round  the  tops,  called  top  armings. 

2.  Sing,  {in soundings  at  sea):   A  preparation  of 
tallow,  placed  in  the  concavity  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lead  used  for  soundings,  and  designed  to  ascertain 
the  character  of  the  ocean  bed  at  the  place. 

"The  soundings  from  which  this  section  is  laid  down 
were  taken  with  great  care  by  dipt.  Fitzroy  himself:  he 
used  a  bell-shaped  lead,  having  a  diameter  of  four  inches, 
and  the  armings  each  time  were  cut  off  and  brought  on 
board  for  me  to  examine.  The  arming  is  a  preparation 
of  tallow,  placed  in  the  concavity  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lead.  Sand,  and  even  small  fragments  of  rock,  will  adhere 
to  it;  and  if  the  bottom  be  of  rock,  it  brings  up  an  exact 
impression  of  its  surf  ace." — Darwin:  On  Coral  Reefs  (1842), 
ch.  i..  p.  7. 

D.  In  composition:  Applied  to  various  things  used 
in,  and  for  the  purpose  of,  arming. 

arming-buckle,  s. 

Her.:  A  lozenge-shaped  buckle.    (Gloss,  of  Her- 
aldry.) 
arming-doublet,  s.   A  surcoat. 

"Arming-doublets  of  carnation  satten." — Masque  of  the 
Inner  Temple  (1612).  (Halliwell:  Contr.  to  Lexic.) 

arming -points,  s.  pi.  The  fastenings  keeping 
the  several  pieces  of  armor  from  separating. 

arming-press,  s.  A  press  used  in  bookbinding. 
[BLOCKING  PRESS.] 

Ar-mln'-J-an,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.,  &c.,  Armini(its)  ; 
Eng.  suffix  -an.  In  Ger.  Arminianer,  s.l  Pertain- 
ing to  Arminius,  the  Latinized  form  of  the  surname 
of  James  Harmenseu,  a  iioted  Dutch  theologian. 
[B.] 

A.  As  adjective:     Pertaining  to  Arminius  or  to 
his  tenets. 

"  The  Arminian  doctrine,  a  doctrine  less  austerely  logi- 
cal than  that  of  the  early  Reformers, but  more  agreeable  to 
the  popular  notions  of  the  divine  justice  and  benevolence. 
spread  fast  and  wide." — Macaulay:  Iltat.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Church  Hist.:  A  followerof  Arminius,  or  in  other 
words,  of  James  Harmensen  (see  etym.),  first  a 
Dutch  minister  in  Amsterdam,  and  afterward 
Professor  of  Theology  in  Leyden  University.  The 
views  of  himself  and  his  followers  wore  summed  up 


i,  and  not  simply  for  the  elect.  3.  That  man 
requires  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  4.  That 
man  may  resist  Divine  grace.  5.  That  man  may 
fall  from  Divine  grace.  This  last  tenet  was  at  first 
held  but  doubtfully :  ultimately,  however,  it  was 
firmly  accepted.  Armiuius  died  in  the  year  1609. 
In  1618  and  1619  the  Synod  of  Dort  condemned  the 
Arminian  doctrines,  the  civil  power,  as  was  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  the  age,  enforcing  the  decrees  of  the 
council  by  pains  and  penalties.  [REMONSTRANTS.] 
Nevertheless  the  new  views  spread  rapidly.  Arch- 
bishop Laud  introduced  them  into  the  Church 


of  England;  the  Wesleyans  also  are  essentially 
Arminians;  while  the  remainder  of  the  English 
N  on  -conformists  and  the  Presbyterians  are  mostly 

Calv  mists. 

Ar-mIn'-I-an-l§m,  s.  [Eng.  Arminian;  -ism. 
In  Ger.  Arminianism.]  The  distinctive  religious 
tenets  held  by  the  Arminiaus. 

"  Land,  Neil,  Montagu,  and  other  bishops  were  all  sup- 
posed  to  be  tainted  with  Arminianism."—  Hume:  Hist. 
Eng. 

ar-mlp  -6-tent,  a.  &  s.  [Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
amiipotente;  Lat.  armipotens:  arma  =  arms,  and 
pote?is=powerful,  possum=l  am  able.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  men:  Powerful  or  mighty  in  arms;  mighty 
in  war. 

"  2  Lord.  This  is  your  devoted  friend,  sir.  the  manifold 
linguist,  and  the  arm/potent  soldier."  —  Shakesp.  •  All's 
Well  that  Ends  Well,  iv.  3. 

2.  Of  God  :  Armipotent  in  arms  ;  specially,  as  hav- 
ing under  His  absolute  command  the  angelic  hosts. 

*'  For  if  our  God,  the  Lord  armipotent, 
Those  armed  niigels  in  our  aid  down  sand, 
That  were  at  Dathan  to  his  prophet  sent, 
Thou  wilt  come  down  with  them."—  Fairfax. 

B.  As  substantive  :  Either  an  imaginary  divinity 
or  the  True  God. 

*'  But  if  th'  Armipotent,  or  god  of  light, 
Obstruct  Achilles,  or  commence  the  fight." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Iliad,  xi.  166-7. 

ar-mls'~6-nant,  a.  [Lat.  arma  =  arms,  and 
sonans,  pr.  par.  of  0ono=to  sound.]  Having  sound- 
ing arms,  or  rustling  armor.  (Ash.) 

ar-mIs'-6-nous,  a.  [Lat.  armisonus:  arma~ 
arms,  andsono=to  sound.]  Having  sounding  arms 
or  rustling  armor.  (Bailey.) 

ar'-mls-tl§e,  «.  [Fr.  armistice;  Sp.  &  Port. 
armisticio;  Ital.  armistizio:  from  Lat.  arma=arms. 
and  sisto—to  cause  to  stand.]  A  short  cessation  of 
arms  for  a  certain  stipulated  time  during  a  war;  a 
truce,  designed  for  negotiation  or  other  ends. 

"  Lastly,  he  required  some  guarantee  that  the  king 
would  not  take  advantage  of  the  armistice  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  a  French  force  into  England."—  Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

"  Now  that  an  armistice  has  been  accepted,  and  a  con- 
ference is  about  to  assemble  to  elaborate,  if  possible, 
terms  of  peace  .  .  ."  —  Times,  November  11,  1876. 

arm  -less,  *arm  -les,  a.    [Eng.  arm,  and  suit. 
•  Jess  =  without.    In  Ger.  armJos.]    Without  arms. 
"  And  saugh  an  hond  armies,  that  wroot  fast." 

Chaucer.-  C.  T.,  15,689. 

arm  -let,  s.  [Eng.  arm;  suffix  -let,  used  as  a 
diminutive.] 

1,  A  small  arm. 

2.  A  bracelet  worn  on  the  upper  arm  as  contra- 
distinguished from  one  of  the  ordinary  typo  encir- 
cling the  wrist.     Armlets 

are  of  two  kinds. 

(«)  Those  worn  by  men 
in  Eastern  Europe  as  one 
of  the  insignia  of  royal 
power.  Kitto  thinks  that 
the  Hebrew  etsadah,  or 
so-called  "bracelet," 
which  the  Amalekite 
said  he  took  from  the 
arm  of  the  slain  Saul, 
was  an  armlet  of  this 
symbolic  character.  "So 
I  stood  upon  him  and 
slew  him,  because  I  was 
sure  that  he  could  not 
live  after  that  he  was 
fallen,  and  I  took  the 
crown  that  was  upon  his 
head,  and  the  bracelet 
that  was  upon  his  arm." 
(2.  Sam.  i.  10.)  The  same 
Hebrew  word,  again  ren- 
dered "bracelet,"  occurs 
in  Numb.  xxxi.  50,  "We  have,  therefore,  brought 
an  oblation  for  the  Lord  that  every  man  hath  got- 
ten of  jewels,  of  gold,  chains,  and  bracelets,"  and 
probably 


Armlets. 


ees,  o    go,  ,     n      racees,     an 

ly  with  the  same  meaning.    Armlets  of  this 


fate,     fat,     fare,     Amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
•or.     wore,     wglf,     work,     who,     sftn;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oa  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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nature  arc  still  seen  on  Persian,  Hindu,  and  other 
sovereigns,  and  in  most  cases  they  are  studded  with 

expensive  jewels. 

"Armlet.  Although  the  word  has  the  same  meaning  as 
bracelet,  yet  the  latter  is  practically  so  exclusively  used  to 
denote  the  ornament  of  the  wrist,  that  it  seems  proper 
to  distinguish  by  arm  I  ft  the  similar  ornament  which  is 
worn  on  the  upper  arm.  There  is  also  this  difference  be- 
tween them,  that  in  the  East  bracelets  are  generally  worn 
by  women,  and  armlets  only  by  men.  The  armlet,  how- 
ever, is  in  nse  among  men  only  as  one  of  the  insignia  of 
sovereign  power."—  Kitto:  Bib.  Cycl.,  Art.  "Armlet." 

(6)  Those  worn  by  women  simply  for  ornament. 

"  Every  nymph  of  the  flood  her  tresses  rending, 
Throws  off  her  armlet  of  pearl  in  the  main." 

Dryden;  Albion  and  Albianus,  iii. 

3.  Armor  for  tho  arm. 

tar-mo '-nI-$,  s.    [HARMONIA.] 

*ar-mo  -nl-$,c.    Old  form  of  AMMONIAC. 

"...    thethriddei-wls 
Sal  armoniac,    .    .    ."—  Chaucer.-  C.  T.,  12,751-2. 

*ar-m5n'-I-cg.l.    [HARMONICAL.] 
*ar'-m&n-y,  s.    [HARMONY.]     (Scotch.) 
ar-m5r,  tar-moat,  *ar-moure,  *ar-mure,  «. 

[In  Fr.   armure ;    O.    Fr.    armeu're ;    Sp.    <fe   Port. 

armadura;  Ital.   &    Lat.   armatura  =  equipment, 

outfit,  armor ;  armo^to  fit  out  with  implements,  to 

equip;  arma—imploments,  arms.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  Defensive  arms;  a  covering  designed  to 
protect  the  body,  especially  in  war,  from  beinc  in- 
^ured  by  any  weapon  the  foe  could  use.  In  the  author- 
ized version  of  the  Bible  it  is  frequently  mentioned 
under  its  appropriate  name  (1  Sam.xvii.54;  1  Kings 
xxii.  38,  &c.),  and  several  times  under  the  name 
harness,  which  was  a  term  for  armor  common  dur- 
ing the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  (1  Kings 
xx.  11;  xxii.  34;  2  Chron.  ix.24).    [HARNESS.]    The 
heroes  of  the  Trojan  war  are  described  by  Homer  as 
wearing  it.     It  was  in  use  among  the  other  nations 
of  antiquity,  but  it  was  not  till  the  age  of  chivalry 
that  it  reached  its  full  development.    From  the  list 
of  pieces  of  armor  enumerated  in  the  subjoined  ex- 
ample, quoted  by  Naresfrom  Warner,  it  can  bo  well 
understood  that  a  knight  "in  compleat  armor" 
was  too  well  protected  to  be  in  much  danger  from 
a  foe,  and  too  unwieldy  to  put  that  foe  in  much 
danger.  Mail  armor  was  in  use  from  1066  to  1300.  It 
was  tegulatedj consisting  of  little  imbricated  plates 
sewn  upon  a  hauberk  without  sleeves  or   nood; 
ringed  or  cftatn,  consisting  of  interlocking  rings ; 
gamboised,  consisting  of  padded   work  stitched; 
scaled,  of  small   circular   plates  like  fish  scales. 
Mixed  armor  to  1410,  chain  and  plate.    Plate  armor 
to   1600,  composed  of  large   plates,   and   entirely  ' 
enclosing   the  body.     Half  armor   to   eighteenth 
century,  consisting  of  helmet  and  body  armor  only. 

"To  them  in  compleat  armor  seem' d  the  greene  knight 

to  appeare. 

The  burgonet,  the  bever,  bufte,  the  coller,  curates,  and 
The  poldrons,  grangard,  vumbraces,  gauntlets  for  either 

hand, 
The   taitthea,    cushies,  and  the   graves,    staff,    pensell, 

baises,  all 
The  greene  knight  earst  had  tylted  with,  that  held  her 

love  his  thrall." 

Warner:  Alb.  Enal.,  bk.  xii.,  p.  291.    (Hares.) 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  designed  and  fitted  to  prove  a 
defense  against  spiritual  enemies. 

It  The"  armor  of  light"  (Rom.  xiii.  12),  opposed 
to  "  the  works  of  darkness,"  would  seem  to  be  holy 
deeds.  *'The  armor  of  righteousness  "  (2  Cor.  vi.  7), 
as  the  name  implies,  is  righteousness,  justice.  The 
"  'innor  of  God"  (Eph.  vi.  11,  13)  is  described  at 
length  in  verses  13  to  20. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Enff.  Lair:  The  Statute*  nf  Armor,  repealed  in 
the  reign  of  King  Jnmes  I.,  woro  ancient  enactments 
requiring  every   ono,   accord in^  to  his  rank  and 
estate,  to  proyido  a  dr>t2r*ninat3  quantity  of  tin 
weapons  tV-n  in  ns^,  th  it  if  r^qmrvl  In  micrht  aid 
in  t  hi  defense  of  his  country  against  domestic  corn- 
mot  i';n    or   foreign   in vn si< m.     ( fflacknt one's    Com- 
ment,, bk.  i.,  ch.  13.)     Kmbezzling  or  de^troyini?  tho 
kinnr's  armor  or  warlike  s  torus  was,  by  Cl  Eliz.,  c.  4, 
fel'-nv.    (Ihifl.t  iv.  101, 102.) 

2.  //<"-.    Coat'armor:  Tho  samo  as  COAT  OF  ARMS. 
[ARM*.] 

S.  Mn^nrtiftm :  Th^  "  irinor"  of  a  magnet  is  tho 
eaiv.o  LJ  i.j  urma.'UJV  (r.  v.,\ 

ar-nbr-a  -9!-?.,  s.    [L-u.  nrmorariatarmora£eat 

Cir  mor  t  ft'iuu  ;  Or.  arnmr<tkia  =  horse-radish  ;  from 
Armorictt,  the  Latin  name  of  Brittany,  where  it  was 
said  to  grow  abundantly.  ]  Ilorso-radish  or  \Vator- 
radish.  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  tho  order 
Bras^icaces?,  or  Crucifers.  It  contains  tho  A.cam- 
jihobia,  or  Groat  Y/a tor-radish,  and  the ^ . rttsNoand. 
or  Common  Horso-radiph,  both  iritive  to  America. 
The  former  has  yellow  fluwertf,  aiiJ  the  latter  white* 
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ar'-m8r-b§ar-er,  s.  [Eng.  armor;  bearer.]  One 
who  carries  the  weapons  of  war  belonging  to 
another. 

"Then  he  called  hastily  unto  the  young-  man  his 
armor-bearer,  and  said  unto  him,  Draw  thy  sword,  and 
slay  me,  .  .  ."— Judg.  ix.  54. 

ar'-m5r-er,  *ar  -mSr-er,  *ar'-mttr-Sr,  s.  [Eng. 
armor,*  •er.  In  Fr.  armurier.] 

1.  One  who  dresses  another  in  armor. 

"The  armorers,  accomplishing  the  knights, 
With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up, 
Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.,  Chorus. 

2.  One  who  manufactures  or  repairs  armor  and 
weapons. 

"This  let  the  armorer  with  speed  dispose  ; 
Last  time  it  more  fatigued  my  arm  than  foes." 

liyron:  Corsair,  i.  7. 

ar-mb  r-I-al,  a.  &s.  [Fr.  armorial,  from  armoires 
=arms,  coats  of  arms ;  Lat.  armarium=a  place  for 
tools ;  hence  a  chest  for  clothing,  money,  &c. ;  anna 
=  tools,  implements.] 

1.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  heraldic 

arms. 

"Ancient  Armorial  Quarterings."— yfchols:  Herald  and 
Genealogist,  vol.  viii.,  p.  247. 

2.  As  substantive :    A    book    containing  coats  of 
arms.  Thus  the  phrases  occur,  "  the  French  armor- 
ial, the  Spanish  armorial,"  &c. 

Ar-m6r'-lc,  a.  &s.  [Lat,  Armoricus.  From  AT- 
morica,  said  to  be  derived  from  two  old  Gallic 
words,  ar  (Gallic  atr)  =  upon,  and  mor  (Lat.  mare) 
=  the  sea.] 

A.  As  adjective:     Pertaining   to  Armorica,    the 
western  part  of  the  country  between  the  Seine  and 
the  Loire.    It  was  inhabited  in  Caesar's  time  by  a 
confederacy  of  tribes  called  the  Armorican  League. 
He  made  war  against  them  and   subdued  them. 
Long  afterward  it  received  the  name  of  Bretagne, 
in  English  Brittany,  from  being  inhabited  by  tho 
Britons.     Now  it  is  divided  into  several  French  de- 
partments. 

B.  As  substantive :  The  language  of  Armorica.    It 
is  called  by  the  French  Bas  Breton.    It  belongs  to 
the  Celtic  family,  and  is  akin  to  the  Welsh  and  the 
extinct  Cornish.    (In  the  etymologies  of  this  Dic- 
tionary it  is  cited  as  Arm.) 

Ar-mSr'-Ic-an,  a.  As.  [Eng.,  &c.,  Armoric;  -an. 
In  Ger.  Armorikaner.] 

A.  -4s  adj.;    Tho  same  as  ARMORIC,  adj.  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst. :    A  person  born  in  Armorica. 
ar-mSr-Ist,  ar'-mqiir-Ist,  s.    [Fr.  armorisfe.] 

One  well  acquainted  with  coats  of  arms ;  one  skilled 
in  heraldry.     (Bailey.) 

ar'-mSr-plat  ed,  a.  Covered  with  metal  plates 
for  defense,  as  an  armor-plated  ship  of  war. 

ar'~m5r-$?,  s.  [O.  Eng.  armure;  -y.  In  O.  Fr. 
armaiYe,  armarie,  armoirie  (in  Mod.  Fr.  armoiries 
is=coats  of  arms);  Prov.  armari;  Sp.  armeira. 
From  Lat.  armarium=a,  place  for  tools,  a  chest  for 
clothes;  arma=tools,  implements,  arms.] 

A.  From  Eng.  armor,  in  the  sense  of  a  coat  of 
arms : 

1.  Coat  armor;  coats  of  arms. 

2.  Skill  in  heraldry. 

B.  From  Eng.  armor,  in  its  ordinary  sense : 

1.  Defensive  armor;    also  offensive  weapons,  or 
both  taken  together. 

"  Nigh  nt  hand 

Celestial  armory,  «htelds.  helms,  nnd  spear*, 
Hang  high,  with  diamond  flaoij.ng,  and  vitji  gold." 

ilitton. 

2.  A  plac^  for  l:"*'vi!nT  wnprni1*;  n  magazine  in 
which  all  kin'is  of  \va*ifxms  a  r«  depositor  I  ami  main- 
tained in  good  order  till  they  arj  required.    (Lit.  <jfr 
fiff-) 

" .  .  .  the  tourer  of  Drwicl,  bniitle'I  for  an  armory, 
whereon  t'aero  h.in^  n  thousand  buc£*ers,  ull  shields  of 
mighty  men." — Sony  tf^ilnmtm,  iv.  4. 

"The  Lor-.l  hath  opened  His  nrntorji,  p.n<l  hnth  brought 
forth  the  weapons  of  Hid  indignation." — Jer.  1.  25. 

3.  (Occasionally.)    A  placo wlioro  arms  aro  manu- 
factured. 

ar'-m6-zeen,  ar'-m6-zine,  s.  fFr.  rr-mnsin, 
firmoixin.  Corrupted  from  Ormuz  or  Hormuz.  mi 
island  in  thn  Persian  trnlf.]  A  tbi**k  pluin  silk, 
ponerally  blnck,  usod  for  clerical  robOo.  (Good- 
rich &  Porter.) 

arm  -pit,  s.  fEnT.  nrm :  r>i'.]  The  pit  or  hollow 
untlT  tlie  arm  wlioro  it  is  joined  to  the  body.  Tiio 
axilla. 

"...  uptotheirarmpite  in  water." — Hacaulay:  Utst. 
En<j.,  ch.  xvi. 


arms  (1)  s.  pi.    Tho  plural  of  ARM  (1)  (3.  v.). 

arm?  (2)  a.  pi.  [In  Uacl.  armachd  (sine.)  •= 
armor,  arms  ;  Fr.  arm*5*,  pi.  of  arnte ;  Prov.,  Sp.,  & 
Port,  arrt'crs  (pi.) ;  Ital.  arme  (sinir.) ;  from  Lot. 


anna  (pt.)  =  implpmertts,  especially  of  war*  notably 

n  shield.    Prubably  from  root  ar=to  fit  or  join.j 

[AET.] 
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A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  Weapons  offensive  or  defensive: 

".  .  .  hid  their  arms  behind  wainscots  or  in  hay— 
stacks." — Macaulay:  Hist  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

IT  War  is  so  exciting,  that  when  it  breaks  out  it 
powerfully  attracts  the  attention  of  the  general 
public  in  every  country  ;  hence  a  number  of  phrases, 
at  first  purely  military,  now  occur  in  ordinary  Eng- 
lish authors.  [For  these  see  B.  1.1 

2.  War,  a  state   of  hostility;  the  act  of  taking 
arms.    [B.] 

B.  Technically: 

I.  Mil.:  In  the  same  sense  as  A.  1.  Military  arms 
are  of  two  kinds :  amis  of  offense,  or  offensive  arm*, 
and  arms  of  defense,  or  defensive  arms.    Under  the- 
first  category  are  rifles,  pistols,  muskets,  cannons, 
swords,  bayonets,  &c. ;  andunderthe  latter,  shields, 
helmets,  cuirasses,  greaves,  or  any  similar  defense, 
for_  tho   person.    Of   offensive  weapons,  those  in 
which  flame  is  generated  are  called  .fire-arms. 

Arms  of  parade  or  courtesy:  Those  u?ed  in 
ancient  tournaments.  They  were  unshod  lances; 
edgeloss  and  pointless  swords,  some  of  which,  more- 
over, were  of  wood ;  and,  finally,  even  canes. 
(James:  Mil.  Diet.) 

Bells  of  arms,  or  Bell-tents:  Bell-formed  touts, 
formerly  for  the  reception  of  arms,  now  for  men 
also,  when  an  army  is  in  the  field. 

In  arms :  The  state  of  having  assumed  weapons 
and  commenced  war  or  rebellion. 

"Rose up  in  arms,  conquered,  ruled."—  Macaulay!  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

Pass  of  arms:  A  kind  of  combat  in  which,  io 
mediaeval  times,  one  or  more  cavaliers  undertook 
to  defend  a  pass  against  all  attacks.  (James.) 

Passage  of  arms : 

(a)  Lit. :  A  combat  in  which  tho  armed  opponents 
exchange  blows  or  thrusts  with  each  other. 

(6)  Fig. :  A  controversial  encounter  with  the  pen 
or  some  similar  weapon. 

Place  of  arms  (Fort.) :  A  part  of  the  covered  way 
opposite  to  the  re-entering  angle  of  the  counter- 
scarp, projecting  outward  in  an  angle.  (James.) 

Small  arms :  Those  which  can  be  carried  in  the 
hand,  as  muskets,  swords,  &c.,  in  place  of  requiring 
wheel-carriages  for  their  transportation. 

Stand  of  arms :  A  complete  set  of  arms  for  one 
soldier,  as  a  rifle  and  bayonet. 

To  appeal  to  arms :  To  put  a  dispute  to  the 
arbitrament  of  war. 

"The  House  of  Austria,  indeed,  had  appealed  to  arms." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

To  arms:  An  exhortation  or  command  to  assume 
weapons  and  commence  rebellion  or  active  warfare. 
"  And  seas,  and  rocks,  and  skies  rebound, 
To  arms,  to  arms,  to  arms!" — Pope. 

To  take  arms :  To  assume  weapons  and  commence 
war  or  rebellion. 

"Many  lords  and  gentlemen,  who  had,  in  December, 
taken  arms  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  a  free  Parlia- 
ment, .  .  ." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

Underarms:  In  the  state  of  having  one's  weap- 
ons borne  on  one's  person,  or  otherwise  ready  for 
immediate  use. 

"The  trainbands  were  ordered  under  arms." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  z. 

II.  Law :  Anything  which  one  takes  in  his  hand' 
in  anger  to  strike  another  with  or  throw  at  him. 
Pistols  and  swords  are,  of  course,  arms  in  the  legal 
sonso,  but  so  also  are  stones  and  sticks. 

III.  Heraldry.    Armorial  bearings:  In  tho  days- 
when  knights  wore  so  encase;!  in  armor  that  no 
moans  of  identifying  them  was  loft,  the  practice 
was  introduced  of  painting  th^ir  insignia  of  honor 
on  thoir  shield,  as  an  <>as,y  method  of  distinguishing 
thorn.    For  a  time  these  wore  granted  only  toindi- 
\  iduals,    but   Hichard  I.,  during   his   crusade  to 
Palestine,  made  them  hereditary.    Iho  reason  why 
(hoy  are  called  coats  of  arms  is  that  they  used  to  bo 
introduced  on  tho  snrcoat  of  thoir  possessor,  bu^; 
tho  term  onre  introduced  was  aftorwaid  retained 
oven  when  tboy  wore  displayed  elsewhere  than  ou 
tho  coat.    Those  are  usually  divided  into  (1)  public, 
as  those  of  kingdoms,  provinces,  bishoprics,  corpo- 
rate bodies,  &c. ;  and  (2)  private,  being  those  of 
private  families.    Those  again  are  separated  into 
many  subdivisions,  founded  mainly  on  tho  varied 
methods  hv  which  arms  can  bo  acquired.   [AssUMp- 
•ir>N,  CASTING,  DOMINION,  FEUDAL,  &<•.] 

IV.  Fa'ronry:   Tlio  lojs  of    a   hawk    froin   ths 
thi%-!i  to  tho  foot. 

V.  Dot. :  The  same  as  ARMATUI:-  or  Amon  (q.v.). 
*ar-nuro,  s.    [AUMOR.] 

ar'-ejf,  'ar'-mee,  s.    [In  r>w.,  Dan.,  &  Ger. 

firmer;  (rael.  armailt ;  Irish  drliluir.  (irmhtir:Yr. 
armee.  all  meaning  an  army;  Piov..  .Si».,  &  Port. 
<trmadtt=r\  naval  armament;  Ital.  r>rm<ita=an 
(irmy:  from  Lnt.  urniiitHs  (n.as'v).  u'-iinin  (fcm.)  = 
r.rmod,  pa.  par.  uf  un/io.J  [ASM,  r.  I.,  AKMADA, 
ARMS.  1 


b(T:l,    b6y;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    5011,     chorus,     cbin,    bench;     co,     gem;     thla,    this;     sin,    a§;     expect,     Xsnophoa,    e$ist.   pi  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  sfcan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ioa  =  zhiin.     -tloas,    -clous,     -Eious  =  slius.     -tie,    -die,    £c.  -  liel,     <iel. 
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1.  Lit.  (Ord.  Lang.  *  Milit.) :  A   body   of  men, 
vnlisted,  brought  together,  drilled  and  armed  for 
•warfare. 

The  American  army  was  limited  by  an  Act  of 
Congress  of  1870  to  25,000  men ;  composed  of  ten  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  twenty-five  of  infantry,  and 
five  of  artillery.  The  army  is  raised  entirely  by 
voluntary  enlistment.  The  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  furnishes  the  finest  and  most  complete 
military  education.  The  course  spreads  over  four 
years  and  covers  the  whole  area  of  military  in- 
struction. A  few  regiments  act  as  a  reserve  to  the 
civil  power  in  large  cities,  the  rest  are  scattered  in 
small  posts  along  the  frontiers  or  in  Indian  dis- 
tricts. The  United  States  territory  is  divided  into 
ten  departments,  which  are  grouped  into  four  mili- 
tary divisions :  1.  The  South,  comprising  the  South 
and  Texas.  2.  The  division  of  Missouri,  compris- 
ing the  departments  of  Dakota,  the  Platte  and 
Missouri.  3.  The  Pacific,  comprising  Columbia, 
California,  and  Arizona.  4.  The  East,  comprising 
the  departments  of  the  East,  and  the  Lakes. 
'The  President  of  the  United  States  is  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  and  militia.  Congress  has 
power  to  raise,  support,  and  control  their  govern- 
ment. The  Articles  of  War  enacted  in  1808,  and 
based  on  the  English  form,  are  practically  the  gov- 
erning principles  of  the  American  army. 

Tho  three  chief  arms  of  the  British  are  Infantry, 
Cavalry  and  Artillery ;  all  other  branches,  such  as 
Engineers,  the  Commissariat,  Transport,  Police, 
Postal,  Medical,  and  Chaplains' departments  being 
auxiliary.  The  officers  of  the  British  army  consist 
of  field-marshals,  generals,  lieutenant-generals, 
major-generals,  colonels,  lieutenant-colonels,  ma- 
jors, captains,  and  lieutenants. 

t[  (a)  A  blockading  army  is  one  engaged  in  block- 
ading or  investing  a  place.  [BLOCKADE.]  (James.} 

(b)  A  covering  army  is  one    guarding   the    ap- 
proaches to  a  place.    [COVER, ».]     (Ibid.) 

(c)  A.  flying  army  is  one  continually  in  motion, 
both   to  coyer  its  own  garrisons  and  alarm  the 
«nemy.    (Ibid.) 

(d)  An  army  of  observation  is  one  in  a  forward 
position  engaged  in  watching  the  enemy.    (Ibid.) 

(e)  An  army  of  reserve  is  one  not  itself  at  the  mo- 
ment engaged  in  fighting,  but  all  ready  to  furnish 
men  to  another  army  which  is  so,  or,  if  need  arise, 
to  go  en  masse  to  its  assistance.    (Ibid.) 

(f)  Astanding  army  is  an  army  so  embodied  that 
•it  continues  from  year  to  year  without  requiring 
for  its  perpetuation  an  annual  vote  of  Congress. 

2.  Fig.  (Ord.  Lang. ) :  A  great  number,  a  mighty 
Im-t.  though  not  embodied  for  war. 

" .  .  .  he  doeth  according  to  his  will  in  the  army  of 
heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth." — 
Han.  it.  35. 

"...  the  cankerworm,  and  the  caterpillar,  and  the 
palmerworm,  my  great  army  .  .  .  " — Joel  ii.  25. 

"The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory  an  army  of  good 
•words." — Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  5. 

'ar-mfn,  'ar'-mjfig,  s.  [ARMING.]  Armor, 
arms.  (Barbour.) 

*arn,  *ar-en,   t'.     [ARE.]     Are,   the   so-called 
plural  of  the  present  tense  of  the  verb  to  be. 
"  Cristene  men  ogen  ben  so  fagen. 

So  fueles  am  quan  he  it  sen  dagen." 
Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  (ed.  Morris),  15,  16. 
"  The  desert  aren  he  walkeden  thnrg." — Ibid.,  3,882. 
*arn,  *orn,  *ourne,  v.  t.    [A.  S.  arn=ran,  pret. 
of  yrnan=to  run.] 

1.  To  run. 

"  Tho  arnd  vorth  the  noble  knygt  Boberd  Courtehese." 
Robert  Gloucester,  vol.  ii.,  p.  397. 

2.  To  run  in  the  sense  of  flowing ;  to  flow. 
"Wepynde  hii  armed  hem  theteres  ourne  adenn." 

Robert  Gloucester,  vol.  ii.,  p.  405. 
"  .    .    .    that  blod  orn  to  ground." — Ibid.,  p.  419. 
*arn(l),s.    [A.  S.  earn  —  an  eagle.]    An  eagle. 
"  John  was  sothlist  his  felans, 
For  thi  to  the  arn  lickest  es  he." 

JfS.  Cott.,  Vesp.,  A.  iii.,  f.  74.  (Boucher.) 

*arn  (2),  s.  [Wei.  uern  guernen;  Arm.  vern 
<ruern ;  Ger.  erlen-baum ;  Fr.  aulne ;  Lat.  <ilnv«.\ 
[ALNUS.]  The  elder. 

"  Fearn  is  evidently  derived  from  the  arn  or  alder  tree, 
in  Gaelic  /earna."— Statist.  Account,  Ross,  iv.  288.  (Jam- 
4eson.) 

ar  nat  -t5,  s.    [ARNOTTO.] 
*arn  -dern,  s.    [UNDEEN.] 

"When  the  sad  arndern  shutting  in  the  light." 

Drayton:  Owl,  p.  1,318. 

Ar-neb,  s.    [Corrupted  Arabic  (?).]    A  fixed  star 
of  3'4  magnitude,  called  also  Alpha  Loporis. 
*ar'-n8de,  s.    [ERRAND.] 

*ar  -ne-ment,  s.  fA  corruption  of  Lat.  atramen- 
*um=any  black  liquid,  .  .  .  ink;  afer=black.] 
Ink. 

"  As  blak  as  ani  arnement." 

Sei-yn  Sages,  2,276.     (Voucher.) 
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*ar'-n£st,  a.  [EARNEST.] 
*ar  -nest,  s.  [EARNEST.] 
ar  -nl-ca,  s,  [Corrupted  from  Ptarmica.]  [Acn- 

ILLEA-] 

1.  A    genus 
of   plants    be- 
longing to  the 
order    Astera- 
cese,  or  Com- 
posites. 

2.  The   Eng- 
lish  name   of 
plants  belong- 
ing  to  the 
a  b  o  v  e-m  e  n- 
tioned   genus, 
and   specially 
of  the  A.  mon- 
t  a  n  o,     the 
Mountain   Ar- 
nica,  or  Ger- 
m  a  n    L  e  o  p- 
ard's-bane.  It 
is  common  in 

the  alpine  Arnica  Montana :  Root  and  Flowers, 
parts  of  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  Lapland  and  Switzerland.  It  is 
a  perennial,  of  a  slightly  fetid  odor,  and  a  bitterish 
acrid  taste.  Given  in  large  quantities  it  produces 
deleterious  effects,  but  the  powdered  leaves,  in 
moderate  doses  of  five  to  ten  grains,  have  been 
found  serviceable  in  paralysis,  convulsions,  amau- 
rosis,  chlorosis,  gout  and  rheumatism.  (Castle: 
Lexic.  Pharmaceut.,  2d  ed.)  As  an  outward  appli- 
cation, arnica  is  in  constant  use  as  a  remedy  for 
sores,  wounds,  bruises,  aud  ailments  of  a  similar 
kind.  Its  use  in  all  such  cases  has  very  largely 
increased  in  later  years.  Surgeons,  and  especially 
army-surgeons,  set  great  store  by  it.  It  is  also 
employed  as  an  internal  medicine. 

ar-nl-cine,  s.  [ARNICA.]  A  bitter  principle 
contained  in  the  flowers  of  tho  Arnica  montana, 
[ARNICA.] 

Ar  -n6ld-Ist,  *.  [From  the  Arnold  mentioned 
below.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  follower  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  who, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  papal  power  was 
at  its  maximum,  opposed  the  Pope's  temporal 
authority,  and  proposed  that  the  Church  should  be 
disendowed  and  left  for  its  support  to  the  free-will 
offerings  of  the  people.  For  advocating  these  views 
he  was  strangled  to  death  at  Rome  in  the  year  1155, 
and  to  prevent  the  people  paying  veneration  to  his 
remains  his  corpse  was  burned  and  the  ashes  thrown 
into  the  Tiber.  All  the  more  on  account  of  his 
cruel  fate,  his  name  was  enshrined  in  the  affections 
of  many,  and  the  Arnoldists  from  time  to  time  gave 
trouble  to  the  Papacy.  (Mosheim:  Ch,.  Hist.,  Cent.. 
xii.,pt.  ii.,ch.5,  §10.) 
tar'-not,  tar  -nut,  s.  [EARTH-NUT.] 
ar-not  -t8,  ar-nat  -t8,  an-n5t  -t5,  an-not  -ta, 
a-nat-to,  s.  [Contracted  from  its  Portuguese 
name  Vejo-seanata  (?).] 

1.  Comm.:  The  waxy-looking  pulp  which  envelops 
the  seeds  in  tho  arnotto-tree.  This  is  detached  by 
throwing  the  seed  into  watery  after  which  it  is  dried 
partially,  and  made  up  first  into  soft  pellets,  rolled 
in  leaves,  in  which  state  it  is  called  flag  or  roll  ar- 
notto.  Afterward,  becoming  quite  dry,  it  is  formed 
into  cakes,  and  becomes  cake  arnotio.  The  South 
American  Indians  color  their  bodies  red  with  it; 
farmers  here  and  elsewhere  use  it  to  stain  cheese; 
in  Holland  the  Dutch  employ  it  to  color  butter;  the 
Spaniards  put  it  in  their  chocolate  and  soups ;  dyers 
use  it  to  produce  a  reddish  color,  and  varnish 
makers,  to  impart  an  orange  tint  to  some  varnishes. 
Asa  medicine  it  is  slightly  purgative  and  stomachic. 
IT  This  substance  is  very  frequently  adulterated. 
Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Adulteration  Act  it 
was  found  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  pure  sam- 
ple, the  adulterants  being  flour,  rye  meal,  turmeric, 
chalk,  gypsum,  Venetian  red,  and,  in  some  cases, 
red  lead ;  this  last  substance  being  a  poison.  At  the 
present  time  the  only  adulterants  used  are  flour, 
turmeric,  and  small  quantities  of  either  chalk  or 
gypsum.  Pure  arnotto  should  not  contain  more 
than  six  per  cent,  of  ash.  Adulterated  samples  con- 
tain as  much  as  twenty  or  even  thirty  per  cent.  Tho 
organic  adulterants  are  easily  detected  by  the 
microscope. 

"  Ann'tdi  dyeth  of  itself  an  orange-color,  is  used  with 
pot-ashes  upon  silk,  linen,  and  cottons,  bat  not  npon 
cloth,  as  being  not  apt  to  penetrate  into  a  thick  sub- 
stance."—Sir  W.  Petty,  in  Sprat's  Hist,  of  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety, p.  299. 

"Arnattois  mixed  up  by  the  Spanish  Americans  with 
their  chocolate,  to  which  it  gives,  in  their  opinion,  an 
elegant  tincture  and  great  medicinal  virtue.  They  sup- 
pose that  it  strengthens  the  stomach,  stops  fluxes,  and 
abates  febrile  symptoms;  but  its  principal  consumption 
is  among  painters  and  dyers.  It  is  sometimes  used  by 
the  Dutch  farmers  to  give  a  richness  of  color  to  their  but- 
ter; and  very  small  quantities  of  it  are  said  to  be  applied 
in  the  same  manner  in  the  English  dairies." — Guthrie: 
Geography. 
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2.  hot.  :  Tho  Arnotto-tree,  tho  Biia  orellana  of 
Linnaeus,  has  a  flye-dentate  calyx,  ten  petals,  many 
hypogyuous  stamina,  and  a  two-valved  hispid  cap- 
sule. It  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  and 
grows  in  tropical  America.  [BiXA.]  It  is  the  type 
of  the  old  order  Bixaceae,  now  more  generally  called 
Flacourtiacete  (q.  v.). 

tar'-nut,  «.    [EARTH-XTJT.] 

a-r6i  -d8-S8,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  arum  (q.  v.),  and  Or. 
eidos=appearance.]  An  order  of  endogenous  plants, 
the  same  as  ARACEJE  (q.  v.). 

*a-r<>i'nt,  *a-r<5y  nt,  *a-r5n'-f  t,  interj.  or  imper. 
of  verb.  [Provincial  Eng.  of  Cheshire  rynt,  runt, 
applied,  according  to  Ray,  to  witches,  as  in  the 
proverb—"  Rynt  yon,  witch,  quoth  Bessie  Locket  to 
her  mother;  but  the  expression  is  more  commonly 
addressed  to  a  cow  by  a  milkmaid,  when  she  wishes 
the  animal-  to  move  out  of  the  place  it  occupies. 
(Boucher.) 

IT  A  word  used  apparently  as  a  standard  formula 
for  exorcising  witches.  It  seems  to  have  meant, 
"Avauntthee!  be  gone,  be  off  !  "  In  English  liter- 
ature it  is  hardly  found  elsewhere  than  in  Shake- 
speare. 

"And  aroint  thee,  witch  !  aroint  thee." 

Shakes  f.:  Lear,  ill.  4. 

"  '  Aroint  thee,  witch  !'  the  rump-fed  ronyon  cries." 
Ibid.:  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

a-rd'-ma,  ta-r6'-mat,  s.  [In  Fr.  arome,  aro- 
male;  Ger.,  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Lat.  aroma;  Gr.  aroma= 
a  spice.  This,  according  to  Pott,  is  from  Sansc. 
ghrd—to  smell  ;  but  according  to  Max  Mailer,  is  from 
tho  Aryan  root  ar=to  plow,  and  r=to  go.J  The 
quality  of  fragrance  in  a  plant,  in  a  spice,  or  in  any- 
thing else. 

"Suffered  no  waste  nor  loss,  though  filling  the  air 

with  aroma."—  Longfellow:  Evanaeline,  pt.  ii.,  6. 
"  Cristes  body  noble  hope  of  Hue  to  byde. 
In  oynt  he  was  wyt  aromat  holi  writ  to  fulle." 

Horte  de  Crttce  (ed.  Morris),  31,  32. 

ar-5-mat  -Ic,  *ar-o-mat  -Ick,  a.  &  «.  [In  Fr. 
aromatique;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  aromartco;  Lat. 
aromaticus;  Gr.  aromatikos.]  [ABOMA.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
an  aroma  ;  fragrant,    sweet-smelling,  odoriferous, 
spicy. 

"  Her  sweetest  flowers,  her  aromatic  gums." 

CoKper.-  Task,  bk.  11. 
"  Of  cinnamon  and  sandal  blent, 
Like  the  soft  aromatic  gales 
That  meet  the  mariner,  who  sails 
Through  the  Moluccas,  and  the  seas 
That  wash  the  shores  of  Celebes." 
Longfellow:  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn;  Prelude. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.  Aromatic  acids:  Acids  whose  radical 
has  the  formCp  H-in—  gO^,  as  the  benzoic,  the  toluic, 
and  the  cummic  of  cumic.  There  are  also  A  romatic 
alcohols,  aldehydes,  hydrocarbons  and  ketones. 


B.  As  substantive :  A  plant  or  a  substance  which 
exhales  a  fragrant  odor,  conjoined  in  general  with 
a  warm  pungent  taste. 

(Plur.) :  Aromatics,  spices. 

"  They  were  furnished  for  exchange  of  their  aromat  let 
and  other  proper  commodities." — Raleigh. 

ar-5-mat'-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  aromatic;  -al.~\  The 
same  as  AROMATIC  (q.  v.}.  (W.  Browne.) 

ar-o-mat  I  za  -tion,  «.  JFr.  aromattsation.] 
The  act  of  scenting  or  rendering  sweet-smelling  or 
fragrant ;  the  state  of  being  so  scented.  (Holland.) 

a-r6-ma-ti  ze,  v.  t.  [In  Fr.  aromatiser;  Sp.  & 
Port,  aromatiier;  Ital.  aromatizzare ;  Lat.  aroma- 
tizo,  v.  i. ;  Gr.  aromatizo,  v.  t.  <&  i.]  To  render 
aromatic,  odoriferous,  or  fragrant ;  to  perfume,  to 
scent.  (Thompson.) 

a-r6-ma-tl  zed,  pa.  par.    [AROMATIZE.] 

a-r6-ma-tlz-§r,  s.  [Eng.  aromatize;  -er.]  That 
which  renders  any  person  or  thing  aromatic ;  that 
which  imparts  fragrance. 

"Of  other  strewings,  and  aromatize™,  to  enrich  our 
sallets,  we  have  already  spoken." — />-/</><. 

a  ro-ma-tl  z-Iftg,  pa.  par.    [AROMATIZE.] 

a  ro  -ma- toils,  a.  [Lat.  aromat  is,  genit.  sing,  of 
aroma,  and  Eng.  suffix  -ous.]  Full  of  fragrance, 
impregnated  with  a  fine  odor.  [AROMATIC.] 
(Smart.) 

*ar  -6ph,  s.  [A  contraction  of  aroma  philo- 
sophorum,  tho  philosopher's  aroma.]  A  name  given 
to  saffron. 

*A.  Paracelsi:  A  name  given  to  a  kind  of  chemical 
HIPWITS  resembling  the  Ens  Veneris,  prepared  by 
sublimation  from  equal  quantities  of  lapis  heema- 
tites  and  sal  ammoniac. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     w£t,     here,     camel,     her,    thSre;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p8t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w8rk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cilre,    unite,     cur,    rflle,    full;     try,     Syrian,     je,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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*a-r<5'rei  adv.  [O.  Eng.  a=on;  rore=roar  (q.  v.).] 
In  a  rush. 

"  With  a  stynch  gurd  out  arore, 

Al  the  payne  hit  passid  be-fore." 
The  XI.  Pains  of  Hell,  xiv.  (ed.  Morris),  180,  181. 

a-ro  f  e,  *a-ro  §,  v.  The  preterite  of  the  verb 
ARISE  (q.  v.). 

"...  and  she  arose  and  ministered  unto  them."  — 
Matt.  viii.  15. 

"Vor  cure  Ihord  aros  uram  dyathe  to  lyue  than  zon- 
day."  Ayenbite  (ed.  Morris),  p.  7. 

*a-rou  m,  adv.    [A.  S.geroum:  as  su6sf.=room  ; 
«s  attj*.  =  roomy.]     [ROOM.]    Far  apart. 
"  He  saih  him-self  that  harde  stour, 

Whon  godes  Armus  weore  rent  aroum." 
Dispute  between  Mary  and  the  Cros  (ed.  Morris). 

a-r6u  nd,  *a-rdw'ndf  prep.  &  adv.  [Eng.  a  (in- 
tensive=all  ?),  and  round  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  preposition: 

1.  Surrounding,  encompassing  ;  everywhere  about, 
on  all  sides  of. 

"  Or  rather,  as  we  stand  on  holy  earth, 
And  have  the  dead  around  us,    .     .    ." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

2.  More  vaguely  :  From  place  to  place. 

B.  ^4s  adverb  :  All  round  ;  in  a  circle,  in  a  manner 
to  surround. 

"  Tho,  wrapping  up  her  wrethed  sterne  around, 
Lept  fierce  upon  his  shield,    .    .    ." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  18. 
"  For  all  around,  without,  and  all  within, 
Nothing  save  what  delightful  was  and  kind." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  li.  1. 

a-r6~U  ra,  s.  [Lat.  arura;  Gr.  aroura;  from  Lat. 
-aro;  Gr.  aroG=to  plow,  to  tilL] 

1.  Corn-laud,  a  cornfield.    [ARURA.] 

2.  A   Grecian   measure   of  superficial   extent,  a 
quarter  of  a  plethron,  and  containing  one  and  a-lialf 
hektoi.    Porter   makes   it  equivalent  to   9  poles. 
107-37833  square  feet. 

a-r6u  §e,  v.  t.  [Obviously  akin  to  rouse,  which 
Mahn  considers  a  secondary  form  of  raise.  Rich- 
ardson also  derives  arouse  from  arose,  the  pret,  of 
arise.  But  it  seems  more  closely  connected  with 
A.  S.  arcesan=to  rush;  Sw.  rusa;  Uer.  rauschen, 
aurauschen=to  rush,  to  rustle,  to  roar,  to  make 
drunk  (ra«scfc=drunkenness)  ;  Dan.  rwws=druiiken- 
ness  ;  Dut.  ruischen=  to  murmur,  purl,  whistle,  roar  ; 
razen—  to  make  a  great  noise,  to  storm,  to  rave; 
razend—  raving  mad.  Essential  meaning,  appar- 
ently, to  stir  up,  as  a  drunkard  or  a  madman  is 
excited  to  make  an  uproar. 

1.  Gen.:  To  excite,  to  stimulate  any  person,  any 
passion,  &c.,  at  rest  or  torpid,  into  a  state  of  ac- 
tivity. 

"But  absent,  what  fantastic  woes  arous'd 
Rage  in  each  thought,  by  restless  musing  fed, 
Chill  the  warm  cheek,  and  blast  the  bloom  of  life." 
Thomson:  Spring,  1,004. 

"Wesee  how  easily  national  jealousies  may  be  aroused." 
—Times,  Nov.  16,  1877. 

2.  Spec.  :  To  awake  a  person  from  sleep. 
"And  now  loud-howling  wolves  arouse  the  jades, 

That  drag  the  tragic  melancholy  night." 

Shakesp.:  2  Henry  VI.,  iv.  i. 

a-rou  fjed,  pa.  par.    [AROUSE.] 
a-rou  8,-Iiig,  pr.  par.    [AROUSE.] 

a-ro  w,  adv.  [Eng.  a=on,  in,  and  roio,]  In  a 
row  ;  oue  after  the  otaer. 

"My  master  and  his  man  are  both  broke  loose, 
Beaten  the  maids  arote,  and  bound  the  doctor." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  i. 
"But  with  a  pace  more  sober  and  more  slow, 
And  twenty,  rank  in  rank,  they  rode  orow." 

Dryden. 

t,  interj.  or  imper.  of  verb.    [AROINT.] 


ar-pe&'-&!-6,  s.    [Ital.=harping;  arpeogtaj'e^to 
play  upon  the  harp;  arpa,  arpe  =  a  harp.] 
Music.    Of  keyed  instruments:   Playing  after  the 


manner  of  the  harp,  that  is,  striking  the  notes  in 
rapid  succession  in  place  of  simultaneously. 

"The  funeral  song  .  .  .  was  sung  in  recitative  over 
his  grave  by  a  nicaraide,  or  rhapsodist,  who  occasionally 
sustained  his  voice  with  arpeggios  swept  over  the  strings 
of  the  harp."—  Walker:  Hist.  Mem.  of  the  Irish  Bards,  p.  17. 
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*ar -pent,  *ar-pen,  s.  [Fr.  arpent;  Norm.  Fr. 
arpent,  arpen;  Prov.  arpen,  aripin;  O.  Sp.  ara- 
pende ;  Low  Lat.,  from  Domesday  Book,  arpennus, 
arpendus:  Class.  Lat.  arepennis,  arapennis  (said  to 
be  of  Gaelic  origin),  equal,  according  to  Columella, 
to  a  Roman  semijugerum,  i.  e.,  half  an  acre  of 
ground.]  [ARPENTATOR.]  An  obsolete  French  meas- 
ure of  land,  varying  in  amount  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  The  standard  arpeut  was  that  of 
Paris,  which  contained  100  square  perches  (about 
five-sixths  of  an  American  acre). 

*ar'-pen-ta-t&r,  s.  [Anglicized  from  O.  Fr. 
arpenteur=a  measurer  of  land,  from  ctrpenter=to 
measure  land.]  [ARPENT.]  A  laud  surveyor. 
(Bouvier.) 

ar  -qua-ted,  a.  [Lat.  arquatus,  from  aroints, 
an  ola  way  of  writing  arcus.]  Bent  like  a  DOW, 
curved.  (E.  James.) 

ar  -que-bus-ade,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  arquebusade.  In 
Port,  arcabuzada.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  discharge  from  an  arquebuse. 

2.  The  name  of  an  "  aqua  "  (water),  formerly  used 
as  a  vulnerary  in  gunshot  wounds,  whence  its  name 
of  arquebusade.    It  was  prepared  from  numerous 
aromatic  plants,  as  thyme,  balm,  and  rosemary.    It 
was  called  also  Aqua  vulneraria,  A.  sclopetaria, 
and  A.  catapultum.    (Parr:  Med.  Diet.,  i.  165, 166, 
181.) 

B.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  or  consisting  of  the 
"  water  "  described  under  A.  2- 

"You  will  find  u  letter  from  my  sister  to  thank  you  for 
the  arquebusade  water  which  you  sent  her." — Chesterfield. 

ar'-qu§-buse,  ar'-que-buss,  *har'-que-buse, 
s.  [Fr.  arquebuse;  O.  Fr.  harquebus;  Sp.  &  Port. 
arcabuz ;  Ital.  archibuso;  Dut.  haakbus,  from  haak 
=hook,  and  6ws=box,  urn,  barrel  of  a  gun.  This  is 
preferable  to  the  old  view,  to  which  Planche  adheres, 
that  arquebus  is  Fr.  arc-a-bouche  or  arc-a-bousa= 
bow  with  a  mouth  or  aperture  or  opening.]  An  old 


arraignment 

arag=(l)  perspiration,  (2)  juice,  sap,  (3)  spirituous 
liquor ;  araqa.]  A  term  used,  in  the  countries  to 
which  the  Arabs  have  penetrated^  for  distilled 
spirits.  In  India,  where  the  word  is  continually 
used  by  Anglo-Indians  and  others,  arrack  is  mado 
by  double  distillation  chiefly  from  "todi"  or 
*' toddy,"  a  sweet  juice  derived  from  the  unex- 
panded  flowers  of  various  palm-trees,  and  notably 
of  the  cocoanut  ( Cocos  nucifera) .  [Cocoa,  TODDY.  ] 
It  is  manufactured  also  from  the  succulent  flowers 
of  the  Bassia  genus  of  trees  [BASSIA],  from  rice. 
and  from  other  vegetable  products.  Liberty  to  sell 
it  in  the  several  districts  of  India  is  farmed  out  to 
native  contractors  at  a  stipulated  sum,  notwith- 
standing which  it  is  obtainable  at  a  very  cheap  rate, 
which  leads  to  a  good  deal  of  drunkenness  both 
among  European  soldiers  in  the  East  and  the  low 
caste  natives  of  India.  The  beverage  arrack  may 
be  imitated  by  dissolving  forty  grains  of  flowers  of 
benjamin  in  a  quart  of  rum.  Dr.  Kitchiner  calls 
this  "  Vauxhall  nectar." 

"  I  send  this  to  be  better  known  for  choice  of  china,  tea, 
arrack,  and  other  Indian  goods." — Spectator. 

arrack-punch,  s.    Punch  made  of  arrack. 
"They  treated  me  with  port  wine  and  arrack-punch 
.  .  ." — Graves:  Recollection  of  Shenstone,  p.  16. 

tar-rag  -6n-lte,  s.    [ARAGONITE.] 
*ar-ra  led,  pa. par.    [ARRAYED.] 

ar-ra  ign  (g  silent),  v.  t.  [p.  Fr.  arraigner 
aragnier,  aregnier,  aregnir,  aranier,  areisnier,  ares- 
ner,  araisnier,  areisoner,  araisoner,  arraisonner; 
Prov.  arrazonar;  Low  Lat.arramare,arra*£0nare, 
arrationare=to  address,  to  call  before  a  court,  to 


Arquebuse. 

hand-gun,  longer  than  a  musket,  and  of  larger  cali- 
ber, supported  on  a  rest  by  a  hook  of  iron  fastened 
to  the  barrel.  It  was  an  improvement  on  the  old 
hand-gun,  which  was  without  a  lock.  Henry  VII., 
in  establishing  the  yeomen  of  the  guard  in  1485, 
armed  half  of  them  with  arquebuses,  while  the 
weapons  of  the  other  half  were  bows  and  arrows. 
(James:  Mil.  Diet.  PlancM:  Costume,  <£c.) 

"A  harqitebuxe,  or  ordnance,  will  be  farther  heard  from 
the  mouth  of  the  piece  than  backward  or  on  the  sides."— 
Bacon. 

"Each  nrm' d,  as  best  becomes  a  man, 
With  arquebuss  and  ataghan." 

Byron.-  The  Giaour. 

ar-que-bus  -I-er,  *har-que-bus'-sl-er.  s.  [Fr. 
arqueousier.  In  Dan.  arquebuseer;  Port,  arca- 
buzeiro.]  A  soldier  whose  offensive  weapon  is  an 
arquebuse. 

"He  compassed  them  in  with  fifteen  thousand  arque- 
basiers,  whom  he  had  brought  with  him  well  appointed." 
— Knolles. 

"...  the  appearance  and  equipment  of  the  harque- 
bussiera."— Planche:  Brit.  Costume  (1847),  p.  284. 

ar'-quer-lte,  s.  [From  tho  mines  of  Arquero, 
in  Coquimbo,  a  department  of  Chili,  where  it 
abounds.]  According  to  the  British  Museum  Cat- 
alogue, a  variety  of  Amalgam  ;  but  Dana  makes  it  a 
distinct  species,  which  he  places  between  amalgam 
and  gold  amalgam.  In  appearance  it  resembles 
native  silver,  and  is  composed  of  about  86*5  of  sil- 
ver, and  13'5  of  mercury.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  10'8. 

ar'-qul-foux  (oux  as  u),  s.    [Fr.] 

Comm. :  An  ore  of  lead  used  by  potters  to  give  a 
green  varnish  to  the  articles  which  they  manufac- 
ture. (McCulloch.) 

*ar'-ra,  s.    [ARRHA.] 

ar-ra-ca  -9ha,  s.  [From  the  South  American 
Indian  name  of  various  tuberous  plants.] 

1.  A   genus   of   plants    belonging   to    the    order 
ApiaceeB,  or  Umbellifers.    A.  esculenta  is  cultivated 
for  the  sako  of  its  root  in  tho  elevated  portions  of 
equinoctial  America. 

2.  A   species  of   Wood   Sorrel    (Oxalia   crenata). 
(Treas.of  Bot.) 

*ar  -ra?e,  v.  t.    [AKACE.]    The   Scotch   form  of 

the  Eng.  ARACE  (q.v.). 
*ar -rach  (ch  guttural),  s.    [ORACFITC.] 
ar  -rack,   ar-rac,   ar'-ack,   ar'-ac,  track,  s. 

[In  Sw.  &  Fr.  arack  andracfc;  Dan.  &  Dut.  arak; 

Ger.  arrack  and  racfc;Turk.  raki;  Mahratta  arka= 

distilled  spirit,  the  sun ;  Hind,  araq-sharab ;  Arab. 


require  a  prisoner  to  make  pleadings:  ad=to.  and 
rationo=to  speak:  Low  Lat.  rah'ones=pleadings, 
plural  of  Class.  Lat.  ratio=the  mode  or  art  of 
thinking.] 

1.  Law,    Of  persons:  To  summon  a  prisoner  to  tho 
bar  of  a  court  to  answer  a  matter  charged  against 
him  in  an  indictment.     On  being  thus  called  he  is 
required  to  respond  to  his  name,  or  in  some  other 
way  signify  that  he  is  the  person  whose  presence  is 
required.     Then  the  indictment  is  distinctly  read 
over  to  him  in  tho  vernacular  tongue,  after  which 
he  is  asked  whether  or  not  he  is  guilty.    He  may 
stand  mute,  or  confess  the  fact  alleged,  or  plead  to 
the  indictment.     (Blackstone:   Comment.,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  25.) 

"When  the  time  was  come,  they  were  brought  before 
their  enemies,  and  arraigned." — Banyan:  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  pt.  i. 

II.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Tho  same  as  ARRANGE.  (Apparently  an  erro- 
neous meaning  founded  on  a  wrong  etymology  of 

arraign.) 

"Arraign,  is  to  put  a  thing  in  order  or  in  its  due  Place; 
also  to  Indict  and  put  a  prisoner  on  his  Trial."—  Glossog. 
Nova,  2d  ed.  (1719). 

2.  To  bring  an  accusation  against,  to  complain  of. 
to  find  fault  with,  to  denounce  j  to  stigmatize  per- 
sons, actions,  arrangements,  or  institutions. 

"...  had  been  an  accomplice  in  some  of  the  mis- 
deeds which  he  now  arraigned  with  great  force  of  reason- 
ing and  eloquence."—  Macau  lay-.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

4  Wild  she  arraigns  the  eternal  doom, 
Upbraids  each  sacred  power." 

Scott:  William  and  Helen,  22. 

ar-ra'ign  (g  silent),  8.  [AEEAIGN,  v.]  Arraign- 
ment. 

ar-ra  igned,  *a-re'gn-f  d  (g  silent),  pa.  par.  & 
a.  [ARRAIGN,  «.] 

ar-ra  lgn-e"r  (g  silent),  *.     [Eng.  arraign;  -er.] 

One  who  arraigns. 

ar-ra  ign-Ing  (g  silent),  pr.  par.     [ARRAIGN,  v.] 
ar-ra  ign-ment,  *ar-ra  igne-ment,  *ar-re  ign- 

ment  (fir  silent), s.    [Eng.  arraign;  -ment.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  of  arraigning,  accusing,  complaining 
of,  or  finding  fault  with ;  tho  state  of  being  so 
arraigned.  [B.] 

1.  In  tho  same  sense  as  B.  (q.  v.). 

"  But  yet  in  Layer's  case,  A.  D.  1722,  .  .  .  the  prisoner 
stood  tit  the  bar  in  chains  during  the  time  of  his  arraign- 
ment."—Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  25. 

2.  In  a  more  general  sense.   • 

"  Wrathful  at  such  arraignment  foul, 
Dark  lowered  the  clansman's  sable  scowl." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  6. 

II.  The  charge  mado  against  one. 

"  In  the  sixth  satire,  which  seems  only  an  arraignment 
of  the  whole  sex,  there  is  a  latent  admonition  to  avoid  ill 
women," — Dryden:  -iini'iii;  Dedication. 

B.  Technically: 

Law:  The  act  of  calling  a  person  to  answer  before 
a  court  of  law  to  an  indictment  brought  against 
him,  or  the  indictment  to  which  ho  is  required  to 
plead.  [A.] 


boll,     bo7;     po"ut,    Jtfwl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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arrear 


*&r-ra  i-ment,  *ar-ra  y-ment,  s.  [Eng.  array; 
-ment.]  The  same  as  RAIMENT  (q.  v.). 

*ar  -rand,  «.    [ERRAND.] 

ar  ra  nge,  *ar-ra  ynge,  v.  f.  &  t.  [In  Ger. 
arrangiren:  FT.  arranger;  (Fr.  rattffer=to  put  in 
order,  to  draw  up  in  rank;  rangr=rank) :  Prov. 
arrengar,  rengar;  Port.  arramar.J  [See  RANGE, 
RANK.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Essential  meaning:  To  put  in  rank.    Spec.,  to 
put  in  order,  to  put  persons  or  things  in  the  places 
where  it  is  requisite  for  the  carrying  out  of  a  pur- 
pose that  they  should  be  located. 

"...  candles  were  arranged  in  the  -windows  for  an 
illumination."—  Atacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

"...    a  proud  show 
Of  baby  houses  curiously  arranged.'1 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

2.  To  plan,  to  prepare  beforehand,  to  settle  par- 
ticulars before  commencing  action. 

"  A  place  and  a  time  were  named;  and  the  details  of  a 
butchery  were  frequently  discussed,  if  not  definitely 
arranged." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

B.  Intrans. :    To  assume  a  form  of  order. 

"  But  soon,  within  that  mirror,  huge  and  high, 

Was  seen  a  self-emitted  light  to  gleam; 
And  forms  upon  its  breast  the  earl  'gan  spy, 
Cloudy  and  indistinct,  as  feverish  dream; 
Till,  slow  arranging,  and  denned,  they  seem 
To  form  a  lordly  and  a  lofty  room." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  18. 

ar  ra  nged,  /;".  par.    [ARRANGE.] 
ar  ra  nge  ment,  s.    [Eng.  arrange;  -ment.     In 
Ger.  &  Fr.  arrangement.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  act  of  putting  in  rank  or  in  order;  the 
state  of  being  so  put  in  order, 

"  There  is  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  parts  in  elastic 
bodies,  which  may  be  facilitated  by  use." — Ctieyne. 

II.  The  ranks  thus  formed,  the  disposition  made, 
the  order  evoked,  the  settlement  resulting. 

1.  Of  material  things :  Things  placed  in  rank  or 
in  certain  denned  positions. 

"Taking  a  slice  of  white  light  from  the  beam  of  an 
electric  lamp,  I  cause  that  light  to  pass  through  an  ar- 
rangement of  prisms." — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science,  3d  ed., 
ix.  226. 

2.  Of  things  immaterial : 

(a)  Dispositions,  needful  preparations. 
"Donelagh  made  the  arrangements  for  the  flight." — 

Mn<-<tiila-j:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxii. 

(b)  Stipulations,  conditions  of  adjustment  of  out- 
standing differences. 

"  It  was  impossible  to  make  an  arrangement  that  would 
please  everybody,  and  difficult  to  make  an  arrangement 
that  would  please  anybody;  but  an  arrangement  must  be 
made." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

B.  Technically: 

Natural  Science:  Classification;  the  placing  of 
animals,  plants,  and  even  minerals,  along  with  the 
species  most  nearly  akin  to  them. 

"I  believe  that  the  arrangement  of  the  groups  within 
each  class  in  due  subordination  and  relation  to  the  other 
groups  .  .  ."—Danoin:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1869),  ch. 
xhi.,  p.  420. 

ar-ra  n-&5r,  s.  [Eng.  arrang(e) ;  -er.  In  Fr.  ar- 
rangeur.']  One  who  arranges. 

"None  of  the  list-makers,  the  assemblers  of  the  mob, 
the  directors  and  arrangers,  have  been  convicted." — 
Burke:  Reflections  on  the  Executions  in  1780. 

&r-ra  n-glng,  pr.par.    [ARRANGE.] 

ar-rant,  *er  -rand,  *er  -rant,  *er'-raunt,  a. 
[Of  somewhat  doubtful  etymology.  The  most  obvi- 
ous hypothesis  is  to  assume  its  identity  with  Eng. 
errant,  from  Lat.  errans=waudoring,  fromerro=to 
wander.  This  would  first  liuvo  a  good,  or  at  least 
uu  indiCforont  sonso,  moaning  simply  wandering, 
nomad;  but  would  ultimately  contract  a  bad  one, 
from  tho  fact  t!iat  owing  to  tho  facilities  which 
that  method  of  lifo  affords  for  the  commission 
of  certain  delinquencies,  tho  wandering  races  aro 
prenorally  of  low  morality.  This  etymology  is 
adopted  with  moro  or  loss  confidence  by  Johnson, 
Todd,  Webster,  Mahn,  and  others.  But  n  moro 
probable  ono  is  from  ar?jhand=ti?nidt  cowardly,  pr. 
par.  of  tho  Northern  verb  argh.  [\RCH-]  Owinpr 
to  similarity  of  sound,  this  was  oa^ily  *v»nfonnde  I 
with  t  ho  word  erranf,  and  was  changed  into  arrant. 
(Skcat.)] 

A.  Obviously  fhe  same  as  Eng.  or  Fr.  orrant:  Cr- 
raut,  wandering,  roaiuiu-f  iu  soaich  of  adventures. 

"  Come  ye  to  seek  a  champion's  aid, 
On  palfrey  white,  with  Harper  LOOT, 
Liuo  a/*ra»(  tlamosol  of  y>*"e?" 

Scott:  The  Lnd-i  ofthe  Lnkt,  vi.  0. 

B.  Of  more   douhtful  c'ymology:  Pro-cmincnt  in 
f  on.'*  Duality,  good  or  bad. 

•fl.  la  SO:TIO  pood  quality. 

*' An  ttrrant  honest  woman." — 7?vr*o-». 


II.  In  some  bad  quality,  as  in  cowardice,  folly, 
dishonesty,  &c.  (It  is  generally  of  persons,  rarely  of 
things.) 

1.  Of  persons: 

"He  [the  devil]  makes  all  his  subjects  errand  vassals, 
yea,  chained  slaves."— Bp.  Bait.  Remains,  p.  25. 

"That  they  were  a  company  of  errand  hypocrites  .  .  ." 
—Asheton:  Serm.  at  Guildhall  Chapel,  1673,  p.  11. 

"  A  vain  fool  grows  forty  times  an  arranter  sot  than 
before."—  L1  Estrange. 

"...  this  chief  had  been  a  notorious  murderer,  and 
was  an  arrant  coward  to  boot." — Dane  in:  Voyage  round 
the  World,  ch.  xviii. 

"...  found  to  have  been  arran(  thieves." — Froude: 
Hist,  of  Eng.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  i.ii.,  ch.  xvi, 

"  .  .  .  he  [the  Dewan]  being  an  arrant  pedlar."— 
Hooker;  Himalayan  Journals,  ch.  xxvi.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  226. 

2.  Of  things,  as  "  arrant  weeds  *=rank  weeds. 
"Your  justification  is  but  a  miserable  shifting  of  those 

testimonies  of  the  ancientest  fathers  alleged  against  you, 
and  the  authority  of  some  synodal  canons,  which  are  now 
arrant  to  us." — Milton:  Animad.  on  Remonstrants'  Def. 
against  Smectymnuus. 

"  .    .     .    are  weeds,  arrant  weeds."— Cotcper:  Hope. 

ar'-rant-ly1,  *ar-r6n-ly*,  adv.  [Eng.  arrant; 
•ly.]  Shamelessly,  impudently,  infamously. 

"  Funeral  tears  are  as  arrantly  hired  out  as  mourning 
cl  okes. "  —  L'  Es  t  rang  e. 

ar-ras,  s.  [In  Fr.  ^arrds;  Ital.  arazzo;  Port. 
raz.  So  called  because  it  was  manufactured  chiefly 
in  the  French  city  of  Arras,  the  capital  in  bygone 
times  of  the  province  of  Artois,  now  of  the  depart- 
ment Pas  de  Calais.  Both  Arras  and  Artois,  tho 
former  called  in  Flemish  Atrecht .are  from  Atre- 
batent  a  barbarian  tribe  described  by  Caesar  as 
inhabiting  the  region  (De  SeH.  &aH.vi.6).]  Tapes- 
try hangings  with  interwoven  figures  hung,  in  tho 
Elizabethan  age,  around  the  rooms  of  old  mansions, 
often  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  wall  as  to 
leave  a  convenient  hiding-place  behind.  At  a  meet- 
ing between  Queen  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  Philip  of 
Spain  was  thus  concealed  behind  tho  arras. 
"  With  goodly  arras  of  great  majesty, 
Woven  with  gold  and  silke,  so  close  and  nere 
That  the  rich  metall  lurked  privily." 

Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  HL  xi.  28. 

"  Pol.  At  such  a  time  I'll  loose  my  daughter  to  him: 
Be  you  and  I  behind  an  arras  then; 
Mark  the  encounter."  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

"  Where  were  now  the  brave  old    hangings  of   arras 
which  had  adorned  the  walls  of  lordly  mansions  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  ?"—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 
"  For  some  were  hung  with  arras  green  and  blue, 

Showing  a  gaudy  summer-morn, 
Where  with  pufl"d  cheek  the  belted  hunter  blew 
His  wreathed  bugle-horn." 

Tennyson:  The  Palace  of  Art. 

ar'-ras~wl§e,  a.  [Eng.  arras,  and  suffix  -wise= 
after  the  manner  of.] 

Her. :  A  term  used  when  any  square  object  is  so 
placed  as  to  exhibit  a  perspective  view  of  its  top 
and  two  of  its  sides. 

*ar-ra  ught,  *a-r&'ught  (gh  silent),  v.  The  pret. 
of  ARECHE  (2)  (q.  v.). 

ar-ra  y,  *a-ra  y,  *a-ra  ye,  s.  [In  Fr.  arroi= 
train  equipage ;  O.  Fr.  arroi,  arrai,  arret,  from  rat', 
ret,  rot = order,  arrangement;  Prov.  arrei;  Sp.  ar- 
reo=ornament,  dress,  horse- trappings ;  Port,  arreio  ; 
Ital.  arredo=  furniture,  implements.  Cognate  also 
with  A.  S.  gerced,  gercedit,  gercedro= housing,  har- 
ness, trappings;  Sw.  reda=order;  Gael.  earradh= 
dress ;  Irish  earradA=armor,  accou torments,  wares.  ] 
[ARRAY,  t?.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  act  of  arranging,  putting  in  order,  or 
decorating;  the  state  of  being  so  arrayed,  adorned, 
or  decorated.  Specially: 

1.  Equipment,  equipasri*. 
"But  for  to  tells  you  of  his  nmv. 

His  hors  was  good,  but  he  ne  was  nouffht  gay." 

Chaucer:  C\  T.,  Pruio^u«,  73-1. 

2.  Order  of  battl^  in  soldiers. 

In  array:  In  military  order,  with  the  vjnw  of  im- 
mediately fighting.  [Used  of  an  army,  a  "  battln  " 
(tho  main  body  of  an  army)  (?),  or  rarely  of  a  single 
fightingman.]  [II. j 

"...  ho  chose  of  nil  the  choice  men  of  Israel,  ood 
pat  tliem  m  array  against  the  Syrians."— 2  Sain,  x.  9. 

*' .  .  .  ftnd  s^t  the  battle  in  array  against  the  Philis- 
tine*."—1  Sam.  xvii.  2. 

** .  .  t .  they  shall  rid1*  nprm  horse**,  overy  ono  put  In, 
frr-iv,  like  the  man  ton  battle,  against  tliee,  O  daughter 
of  Babylon."— Jer.  1.  42. 

3.  Ad^rnrr^nt. 

(i)  Lit.  Of  persons:  Dross,  especially  when  rich 
or  beautiful. 

"The  sun  is  bright ;  tho  fields  nre  say 
With  people  in  their  best  array 
Of  8*-olft  nnd  doublet,  hood  and  «cnrf. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  crystal  Wharf." 

Wnr-tswort'i :    HViiYt.'  D»f  o/  Eyl&tan",. 


(b)  Of  things:  Regular  order,  with  adornment, 
"Again  his  waves  in  milder  tints  unfold 
Their  long  array  of  sapphire  and  of  gold." 

Byron  :  The  Corsair,  Hi.  i. 

II.  The  persons  thus  arrayed  or  placed  in  order- 
Spec.,  the  whole  body  of  fighting  men.  [See  also  B.J 
"The  whole  array  of  the  city  of  London  was  under 
arms." — Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

' '  Arm  ye  for  the  d  ay ! 

Who  now  may  sleep  amidst  the  thunders  rending, 

Through  tower  and  wall,  a  path  for  their  array?" 

Hemans  :  The  Last  Constantino,  81. 

B.  Technically  (Law) : 

*1.  The  Commission  of  Array  was  a  commission 
of  arranging  in  military  order,  formerly  issued 
from  time  to  time  by  the  English  sovereigns  and  put 
in  regular  form  by  Parliament  in  5  Henry  IV.  It 
empowered  certain  officers  in  whom  the  Govern- 
ment could  confide  to  muster  or  array — that  is,  sot  m 
military  order— the  inhabitants  of  every  district. 
(Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,ch.  13.) 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  setting  a  jury  in  order  to 
try  causes ;  also  the  jury  thus  put  in  order,  or  their 
names  when  impaneled. 

"  Challenges  to  the  array  are  at  once  an  exception  to  the 
whole  panel  in  which  the  jury  are  arrayed,  or  set  in  order 
by  the  sheriff  in  his  return." — Blackstone;  Comment.,  bk. 
iii.,  ch.23. 

£r-ra'y,  *3--ra  y,  *a-ra'ye,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.arrai'er, 
arreier,  arreer,  arroier=to  set  in  order,  to  prepare ; 
Port.  arreiar=to  caparison,  to  harness;  Prov.  are- 
ctar,  arrezar;  Ital.  arredare=to  prepare.  Cognate- 
also  with  A.  S.  geraidian=to  make  ready,  to  ar- 
range, to  teach,  to  decree;  Sw.  reda=to  disentan- 
gle (iii  Scotch,  to  redd);  Dan.  rede=to  comb,  to- 
"make"  a  bed;  rede=ready,  prepared;  Out.  red- 
deren=to  arrange;  Ger.  redderen=to  dress  sails.} 
[REDD,  READY.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  put  in  order.    Spec.,  to  put  in  military  order 
for  a  battle  or  for  a  review. 

"The  English  army  had  lately  been  arrayed  against 
him."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

"  .  .  .  a  force  of  thirteen  thousand  fighting  men  were 
arrayed  in  Hyde  Park,  and  passed  in  review  before  the 
Queen."— Ibid.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  To  invest  with  raiment,  especially  of  a  splendid 
kind. 

(a)  Literally: 

".  .  .  and  arrayed  him  in  vestures  of  fine  linen." — 
Qen.  xli.  42. 

"And  the  woman  was  arrayed  in  purple  nnd  scarlet 
color,  and  decked  with  gold  and  precious  stones  and 
pearls,  .  .  ." — Rev.  xvii.  4. 

(b)  Figuratively : 

".  .  .  and  he  shall  array  himself  with  the  land  of 
Egypt,  as  a  shepherd  putteth  on  his  garment  .  .  ."  -- 
Jer.  xliii.  12. 

*'.    .    .    in  gelid  caves  with  horrid  glooms  arrayed." 

Trambull. 

B.  Technically: 

Laiv:  To  set  a  jury  in  order  for  tho  trial  of  an 
accused  person. 

"  .  .  .  in  which  the  jury  are  arrayed  or  set  in  order 
by  the  sheriff  in  his  return."— Blackstone;  Comment.,  bk. 
iii.,  ch.  28. 

ar-ra  y,  s.  The  whole  body  of  jurors  called  to  try 
a  case  in  court. 

ar-ri'yed,  *ar-ra  led,  *9,-rayed,  *p,  ra  iod, 
*a-r&  Ide  (Eng.),  *a-ri  yzo  (Scotch) t pa.  par.  &  a. 
[ABKAY,  v.,  ARAT,  v.j 

'•  So  wel  armifl  hons  as  ther  was  on, 
Aurilius  in  his  lif  saw  never  noil." 

Ciiuucer,  C.  T.,  11,439, 11,500. 
ar-ra'7-Cr,  s.    [Eng.  array;  -er.] 

1.  Gen.:  One  who  arrays. 

2.  Spec.:  One  of  tho  officers  whopo  function    ii 
m^diieval  times  it  was  to  see  the  soldiers  of  an  army 
duly  equipped  with  armor,  and  who  had  theroforo 
charsr^  of  tho  armor  and  accoutermonts.    (Cowet.) 

ar-ra  y-Jft^,  *a-ra'i-^i-e,  pr.par.  [ABSAY,  t\, 
ARAY,  r.] 

*ar-ra  y-dwiit,  *ar-ra  ly-m^nt,  *ar-ra'l-ment, 
*.  [En£.  array;  -ment.}  Tlia  ba.no  as  Kuiisxr 
(q.  T.). 

"\Vhose  light  arrif^i^nf  wis  of  lovoly  Rraen."* 

Bea,utnont;  fl.ir:inip.i.rudite.    (Kia.tardson.) 

*arrc,  s.    A  scar. 

If  it  is  brokun,  if  it  hath  a  wounds  or  an  ar.-r."— 
Levit.  xxii.  22. 

ar-ro  ar,  *ar-re  are,  *a-re  ar,  ^a-rear?, 
*a-rere,  adv.  &  s.  [Fr.  arridre;  us  adv.=back- 
ward,  bohinil.  in  arroar,  in  debt;  as  s.  =  tl»3  hinder 
part  of  nnythtn?,  osporiallv  tin  stern  of  n  ship; 
Prov.  ar"ire;  arretralo  (pl.)=!irrf»nrs,  from  Lit.  a-t 
=  ti,  an'l  rc-/>*o=barkward,  behind:  re = back,  auil 
suffin  -fro.]  [ABBZfcKK.] 


fate,     fat,     fiire.     gimidst,     wliat,     fall,     fatlier;     wfi,     wgt,     here,     carnal,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    s!r,     marine;   g6,    pot, 
or,     wore,     \7plf,     vork,     who,     sftn;     nute.     cuh(    ciirc,    ^-ite,     cSr,    rfilc,    fill;     try,    Syrian,     ss,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


arrearage 

A.  -4s  adverb: 

1.  To  the  rear;  implying  motion  to  any  place; 
behind  one. 

"Ne  ever  did  her  eyesight  turn  arere" 

Spenser;   Virgil's  Gnat,  468. 

2.  In  the  rear ;  implying  rest ;  behind  one. 

"  To  leave  with  speed  Atlanta  in  arrear." 

Fairfax:  Tasso,  ii.  40. 

3.  Behindhand,  falling  back ;  not  so  far  forward 
as  might  have  been  expected ;  becoming  slow. 

"  From  peril  free  he  away  her  did  beare; 
But  when  his  force  gan  faile  his  pace  ganwexnreare." 
Spcnsert  F.  Q.,  III.  vii.  24. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  That  payment  which  is  behind.    The  remainder 
of  money  owing,  of  which  a  portion  has  already 
been  paid ;   or,  more  loosely,  money  overdue,  of 
which  not  even  the  first  installment  has  been  re- 
ceived. 

"If  a  tenant  run  away  in  arrear  of  some  rent,  the  land 
remains;  that  cannot  be  carried  away  or  lost." — Locke. 

2.  The  rear.    (Heylin:  Reformation,  i.  92.) 
ar-rear-a£e,    *ar-re  r-a£e  (a£e=I&),  8.    [Fr. 

arrearages  (pi.)  =  arrears,  from  arriere  —  behind.] 
[ARREAR,  ARRIERE.]  The  remainder  of  a  sum  of 
money  of  which  a  portion  has  been  paid ;  or  gen- 
erally, any  money  unpaid  at  the  due  time ;  arrears. 
"  Ther  couthe  noman  bringe  him  in  arrerage." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.t  604. 
"He'll  grant  the  tribute,  send  the  arrearages." 

Shakesp.:  fymbeline,  ii.  4. 

*ar-re  ar-ance,  s.  [Eng.  arrear;  -ance,]  The 
same  as  ARREAR  (q.  v.). 

*ar-rect  ,  r.  t.  [Lat,  arrectum,  sup.  of  arrigo= 
to  set  upright :  od=to,  and  rego=to  stretch,  to  lead 
in  a  straight  line ;  rectus=(\)  drawn  in  a  straight 
line,  straight;  (2)  correct,  proper.] 

I,  Lit.:  To  set  upright;  to  point  anything  directly 
upward.    (Fuller:  Ch.  Hist.,  X.  i.  30.) 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  address,  to  direct  to  a  being  or  person. 

"My  supplication  to  you  I  arrecte." 

Skelton  to  Dame  Pallas. 

2.  To  impute,  to  attribute. 

"But  God,  because  he  hath  from  the  beginnyng  chosen 
them  to  euerlastynpe  blisse,  therefore  he  arrecteth  no 
blame  of  theyr  deedes  vnto  them." — Sir  T.  More:  Works, 
t.  271. 

*ar-rect ,  a.  [Lat.  arrectus,  pa.  par.  of  arri'go.] 
[ARRECT,  r.] 

1.  Lit.:  Pointing  directly  upward ;  upright. 

"  Having  large  ears,  perpetually  exposed  and  arrect" — 
Stotjt:  Tale  of  a  Tub,  g  11. 

2.  Fig.:  Attentive. 

ar-ren'-6-thele,  a.  [Gr.  firrhenoth€lus=malG&nd 
female,  of  uncertain  or  doubtful  sex.]  Androgynous, 
uniting  the  characters  of  the  two  sexes  in  one  per- 
son. 

"Mr.  Bancroft  seems  to  me  to  accept  the  arrenofhele 
character  of  these  deities  on  insufficient  evidence." — 
BriHtun:  Myths  of  the  Xew  World,  p.  161. 

ar-ren-ta  -tion,  s.  [From  Fr.  arrenter;  Sp.  & 
Port.  «rre?idar=to  rent,  to  farm,  to  take  by  lease.] 

tRENT.] 

English  Forest  Law:  License  granted  an  owner 
of  lauds  in  a  forest  to  enclose  them  with  a  low 
hedge  and  a  small  ditch,  on  condition  of  his  paying 
a  yearly  rent  for  the  privilege.  (Johnson.) 

*ar-rep'-tipn,  s.  [From  Lat.  arreptum,  sup.  of 
arri/>i'o=to  seize  or  draw  to  one's  self;  <*d=to,  and 
rrr;>/o=to  seize  and  carry  off.]  A  seizing  and  carry- 
ing away.  (Bp.  Hall.) 

tar  rep-ti  -tious,  fl),  a.  [In  Sp.  arrepticio- 
possessed  with  a  devil;  Lat.  arrepticius  or  arrep- 
tftious= seized,  in  mind,  inspired :  arreptus,  pa.  par. 
of  arripio=tt*  seize:  ad=to,  and  rapio=to  seize.] 
Snatched  away. 

tar-rep-tl -tious,  (2),  «.  [Lat.  arreptus,  pa. 
par.  of  arrepo  =  to  creep  toward :  ad  =  to,  and  repo 
—  to  creep.]  Crept  in  privately. 

*ar-re  r-a&e  (a&e=l&)t  s.    [ARREARAGE.] 

ar-rest',  *ar-r£st'el  *a-rest ,  *a-rest  e, 
*a-re  est,  *a-rest'  (Eng.)  *ar-re  1st,  a-re  1st 
(Scotch),  v.  t.  [In  Sw.  arrcstera;  Dan.  arrestere; 
Dut.  arresteeren;  Fr.  arr£/er=  to  march,  to  cease,  tn 
fix,  to  attach,  to  decide,  to  make  prisoner,  to  inter- 
rupt .  .  .  ;]  O.  Fr.  arrester*  arester,  arestiar, 
aresleir;  Prov.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  arrestar;  Ital.  arres- 
tare;  Low  Lat.  arresto;  Class.  Lat.  ad=to,  and 
rcsfo=to  stand  behind,  to  keep  back,  to  withstand.] 
[ARRET,  REST.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  cut  short  the  course  of  anything  which  pre- 
viously was  in  unimpeded  motion ;  to  stop,  to  stay. 
Specially — 
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(a)  To  stop  the  motion  of  running  water. 
'*  An  icy  gale,  oft  shifting  o'er  the  pool 

Breathes  a  blue  film,  and  in  its  mid  career 
Arrests  the  bickering  stream."  ; 

Thomson:  The  Seasons;  Winter. 

(b)  To  stop  the  advance  or  the  flight  of  a  soldier 
in  battle,  the  progress  of  a  conquering  army  or 
nation,  or  the  course  of  law. 

"  The  fatal  lance  arrests  him  as  he  flies." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  v.  70. 

"His  diplomatic  skill  had,  twenty  years  before,  «r- 
rented  the  progress  of  the  French  power."—  Hacaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  To  fix,  to  attach ;  to  call  in  wandering  thoughts 
or  affections,  and  concentrate  them  on  an  object. 
(It  is  not  now  followed  by  upon.) 

"  We  may  arrest  our  thoughts  upon  the  Divine  mercies." 
— Bp.  Taylor. 

3.  To  seize  an  offender  or  his  property.    [B.  Law.'} 
B.  Technically  (Law) : 

1.  To  apprehend  or  seize  upon  a  person  either  that 
he  may  be  imprisoned,  or  that  security  may  be  ob- 
tained for  his  appearing  when  calledupon  to  answer 
to  a  charge  about  to  be  brought  against  him.    [  AR- 
REST, S.,ARRET.] 

"  Constables  were  unwilling  to  arrest  the  offenders."— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  xii. 

*[  It  is  sometimes  followed  by  of  prefixed  to  the 
alleged  offense. 

"  I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  by  the  name  of  Thomas 
Grey,  Knight  of  Northumberland." — Shakesp.:  King  Henry 
V.,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  seize  property   in  virtue  of  authority  re- 
ceived from  a  magistrate. 

"  He  hath  enjoyed  nothing  of  Ford's,  but  twenty  pounds 
of  money,  which  must  be  paid  to  Master  Brook:  his  horses 
are  arrested  for  it."— Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  v.  1. 

ar-rest',  *a-reat',  *a-rest  e,  «.  [Iu  Sw  ,  Dan., 
Dut., Ger.,  O.  Fr.,  &  Prov.  arrest;  Mod.  Fr.  arrft : 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  arresto;  Low  Lat.  arreatum,  ar- 
re&ta.~]  [ARREST,  v.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language :  The  act  of  arresting ;  the 
state  of  being  arrested ;  seizure,  detention. 

Specially ; 

*1.  Stoppage, delay,  hindrance. 

"And  in  he  goith,  withouten  more  arest, 
Thar  as  he  saw  most  perell  and  most  dred." 
Lancelot  of  the  Lake  (ed.  Skeat),  bk.  iii.,  3,072-3. 

2.  The  seizure  of  a  person  charged  with  some 
crime,  or  that  of  his  goods  [B.,  I.] ;  detention,  cus- 
tody. 

"And  dwelleth  eek  in  prisoun  and  arreste" 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,312. 

To  make  arrest  upon  or  of:  To  arrest,  to  seize. 

"Was  lik  an  hound,  and  wold  have  maad  arrest 

Upon  my  body,  and  wold  nan  had  me  deed." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,386-7. 

Under  arrest:  Into  or  in  the  state  of  one  who  has 
been  and  remains  arrested,  seized,  kept  in  custody, 
or  at  least  under  restraint.  (Generally  preceded  by 
the  verb  to  put  or  to  place.) 

"William  refused  to  see  him,  and  ordered  him  put 
under  arrest." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 
"  The  governor  was  placed  under  arrest." — Ibid.,  ch.  ix. 
If  See  also  examples  given  under  ARRET,  s. 

B.  Technically: 
I.  Law: 

1,  Of  persons :  The  seizure  of  a  suspected  criminal 
or  delinquent  that  security  may  be  taken  for  his 
appearance  at  the  proper  time  before  a  court  to 
answer  to  a  charge.    Ordinarily  a  person  can  be 
arrested  only  by  a  warrant  from  a  justice  of  the 
peace ;  but  there  are  exceptional  cases  in  which  ho 
can  be  apprehended  by  an  officer  without  a  warrant. 
by  a  private  person  also  without  a  warrant,  or  by 
what  is  technically  called  a  hue  and  cry.    An  arrest 
is  made  by  touching  the  body  of  the  person  accused, 
and  after  this  is  done  a  bailiff  may  creak  open  the 
house  in  which  he  is  to  take  him;  but  without  so 
touching  him  first  it  is  illegal  to  do  so.    The  object 
of  arrest  being  to  make  sure  that  he  answers  to  a 
charge  about  to  bo  brought  against  him,  it  does  not 
follow  that  after  being  seized  ho  is  incarcerated;  if 
bail  for  his  appearance  at  the  proper  time  bo  given, 
and  the  case  bo  not  too  aggravated  a  one  for  such 
security  to  bo  accepted,  he  will  be  released  till  the 
day  of  trial. 

2.  Of  things.    Arrest  of  judgment:  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  preventing  a  judgment  or  verdict  from  being 
carried  out  till  it  shall  bo  ascertained  whether  it  is 
faulty  or  legally  correct.  Judgment  may  bearrested 
(1)  wnen  the  declaration  made  varies  from  t ho  orig- 
inal writ,  (2)  where  the  verdict  materially  differs 
from  the  pleadings  and  issue  thereon,  and  (3)  where 
the  case  laid  in  the  declaration  is  not  sufficient  in 
law  to  admit  of  an  action  being  founded  upon  it. 
(Blackstonc :  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  24.) 
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II.  Biology:  Arrests  of  development.     [See  AR- 
RESTED.] 

"...  they  are  due  chiefly  to  arrests  of  development." 
— Otcen:  Classif.  of  the  Mammalia,  p.  99. 

III.  Veterinary  Science :  A  mangy  humor  between 
the  ham  and  pastern  of  the  hinder  legs  of  a  horse. 
(Johnson.) 

tar-res-ta  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  arrestation.]  The  act 
of  arresting;  the  state  of  being  arrested. 

ar-res'-lSd,  pa.  par.    [ARREST,  v,] 

Biol.  Arrested  development:  Development  ar- 
rested at  some  stage  of  its  progress.  (See  the 
example.) 

"Arrested  development  differs  from  arrested  growth,  as 
parts  in  the  former  state  still  continue  to  grow,  whilst 
still  retaining  their  early  condition.  Various  monstros- 
ities come  under  this  head."— Dartein;  Descent  of  Ulan, 
pt.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

ar-res  -tee,  s.    [Eng.  arrest;  -«e.] 

Scots  Law :  The  person  in  whose  hands  property 
attached  by  arrestmcnt  is  at  the  time  when  it  is 
thus  dealt  with. 

ar-res-ter,  a-r-rSs  -tor,  s.  [Eng.  arrest;  -er, 
•or.] 

Scots  Law;  The  person  who  obtains  legal  per- 
mi.ssion,  on  which  ho  acts,  to  arrest  a  debt  or 
property  in  another's  hands. 

ar-rest  -Ing,  pr.  par.    [ARREST,  v.} 

ar-rest -ment,  s.  [Eng.  arrest;  -ment.  In  Ital. 
arres£amen(o=actof  arresting,] 

Scots  Law:  The  process  by  which  a  creditor  de- 
tains the  effects  of  his  debtor,  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  third  parties,  till  the  money  owing  him  is 
paid.  It  is  of  two  kinds:— (1.)  Arrestment  in 
security  when  proceedings  are  commencing^  or 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  claim  not  yet  in  a 
state  to  be  enforced  will  speedily  become  so.  (2.) 
Arrestment  in  execution,  being  that  which  follows 
the  decree  of  a  court,  or  when  a  debt  is  otherwise 
settled  to  be  legally  owing. 

ar-r£t,  *ar-rett,  *a-r€t'te,  *a-rlfte,  v.  t. 
[From  Fr.  arreter;  Low  Lat.  arreto;  the  same  as 
arresto.]  [ARREST,  v.  &  s.] 

1.  To  reckon,  to  lay  to  the  charge,  or  put  to  the 
account  of. 

"...  his  fate  isaretted  torightwysnesse."—  Wycliffe: 
Rom.,  iv.  6. 

2.  To  charge  with  a  crime.    (Scotch.) 

"  And  gud  Schvr  Dawy  of  Brechyn 
Was  off  this  deid  arettyt  syne." 

Barbour,  xix.  20.  MS. 

3.  To  assign,  to  allot ;  to  adjudge,  to  decree. 

"  But,  after  that,  the  judges  did  arret  her 
Unto  the  second  best  that  loved  her  better." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  v.  21. 
"  The  other  five  five  sondry  wayes  he  sett 
Against  the  five  great  Bulwarkes  of  thatpyle, 
And  unto  each  a  Bulwarke  did  arrett." 

Ibid.,  H.  zi.  7. 

tar-ret',  s.  [Fr.  arret^an  arrest,  a  sentence,  a 
judgment:  decree  of  a  sovereign  or  other  high 
authority.]  Old  spelling  of  ARREST,  v.  &  s. 

•ar-rfit'-Sd,  *ar-ret'-ted,  *a-r6t  -tgd  (Eng.), 
a-ret'-jfd  (Scotch) ,  pa.  par. 

*ar-re"  y§e,  v.  t.   [ARAISE.] 

*ar'-rha,  *ar-ra  (pi.  ar  -rhse,  ar'-ra),  s.  [In 
Fr.  (plur.)  arrhes:  Lat.  arrfca,  arm,  arrhabo,  and 
arrabo.  from  Hob.  erabon  =  a  pledge ;  ardb  —  to 
promise,  to  pledge  one's  faith.] 

1.  A  pledge. 

"...  we  have  not  onely  our  arra  and  earnest  penny 
of  his  assured  covenant,  .  .  ." — Anderson:  On  the  Hijnm 
Benedict™  (1573). 

2.  Scots  Law:  Earnest  money  (in  Scotland  popu- 
larly called  arles). 

ar-rhen-ath  -er-um,  s.  [Gr.  arren=male,  and 
ather—an  awn.] 

Botany :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Graminaceee,  or  Grasses.  A  species  grows  wild  in 
England — A.  avenaceum,  or  tall,  oat-like  grass.  It  is 
also  cultivated  occasionally  in  England,  and  much 
more  frequently  in  France,  but  is  not  very  nutritious. 

tar-rhce'-a,  s.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  r/ieo=toflow.] 
The  absence  of  any  flux.  (Parr.) 

ar'-rl-a&e  (age  as  !&),$.  [AVERAGE.]  Used  only 
in  the  expression,  Arriage  and  carriage,  signifying 
plow  and  cart  services  formerly  demanded  by  lords 
from  their  vassals.  They  were  abolished  by  &) 
Geo.  II.,  ch.  50.  (Scotch.) 

"...  payment  of  mail-duties,  kain,  arriage,  carriage, 
dry  multure,  .  .  ."—  Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch,  vii. 

*ar-ri  de,  v.  t.  [In  Ital.  arridere  =  to  smile,  to 
favor;  Lat.  «rr/deo=to  smilo  upon  especially,  ap- 
provingly (opposed  to  deridco  =  to  laugh  at,  to 
deride).] 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    Jtiwl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  snaii.     •tion,     -sion  —  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  znun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  —  sliiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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1.  To  smile  upon  pleasantly,  as  a  symbol  of  appro- 
bation.   Fig.,  to  please. 

"Her  form  answers  my  affection, 

It  arrides  me," — Marmion:  Antiquary,  ii.  1. 
"  I  have  had  more  care  to  suite  the  capacitie  of  the  vul- 
gar, than  to  observe  those  criticismes  which  arrifle  the 
learned."—  Wither:  Transl.  of  the  Psalms  (1632),  Pref.,  p.  1. 

2.  To  laugh  at,  to  deride. 

1[  Ben  Jonson  in  Every  Man  Out  of  His  Humor 
(ii.  1)  ridicules  arride,  evidently  regarding  it  as  an 
affected  Latinism. 

*9T-rId  £e,  s.  [A.  S.  hrycg=the  back  of  a  man  or 
beast;  a  ridge.]  A  ridge. 

"This  staaii'  taeks  a  fine  arridgf." 

Craven  Gloss.     (3.  in  Boucher.) 

arriere  (ar-rl-S  re),  s.  [In  Fr.  arrfere,  s.=the 
rear;  also  arrear  or  arrears;  adj.  =  hinder,  back, 
behind;  adv.  =  behind.] 

1.  In  the  rear, 
(a)  Of  an  army: 

"  The  horsemen  might  issue  forth  without  disturbance 
of  the  foot,  and  the  avant-guard  without  shuffling  with 
the  battail  or  arriere." — Haytcard. 

(6)  Of  anything: 

2.  Arrears.    [AEEEAB.] 

arriere-ban,  s.  [Fr.  arriere-ban;  O.Fr.arban, 
heriban,  herisban;  Prov.  auriban;  Low  Lat.  ar- 
baunum,  herebannum,  tieribannum;  O.  H.  Ger. 
hariban,  heriban;  N.  H.  Ger.  fter6ann=the  calling 
together  of  an  army ;  O.  H.  Ger.  Aeri=an  army,  and 
ban  =  a  public  call,  a  proclamation.  (ABANDOX, 
BAN.)  The  French,  not  understanding  the  old 
Teutonic  term  heri  =  an  army,  have  supposed 
arriere-ban  to  have  the  word  arriere  in  its  compo- 
sition, which  is  believed  to  be  an  error.  (Mahn).  ] 

1.  Lit.:   A  general   proclamation  by  which  the 
old  French  kings  summoned  to  their  standard,  for 
the  purpose  of  war,  their  feudatory  vassals,  with 
those  also  who  were  in  a  state  of  vassalage  to  them. 

2.  Fig. :    Any   general    summons    issued   by   an 
authoritative  voice. 

"  Thus  Vice  the  standard  rear'd;  her  arrier-ban 
Corruption  call'd,  and  loud  she  gave  the  word." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  SO. 

arriere-fee,  arriere-flef,  s.     [Fr.  arriere-j 


-ICC,    rt.1  . ,     ,_         ^ „.  . .  _rf  ._, 

A  fee  or  a  fief  depending  on  one  above  it.  These 
fees  commenced  when  dukes  and  counts,  rendering 
their  governments  hereditary,  distributed  to  their 
officers  parts  of  the  domains,  and  permitted  those 
officers  to  gratify  the  soldiers  under  them  in  the 
same  manner,  (Johnson.) 

arriere-vassal,  s.  The  vassal  of  a  vassal. 
(Trevoux.) 

arriere-vouasure,  s.  [Fr.  mussure  (Anh.)  = 
coving.]  A  secondary  arch.  An  arch  placed  within 
an  opening  to  form  a  larger  one.  Sometimes  it  has 
the  effect  of  taking  off  the  bearing  upon  a  wooden 
lintel.  [DISCHARGING.] 

tar-rl-e'-ro,  s.    [Sp.]    A  muleteer. 

*'.  .  .  an  'arriero,'  with  his  ten  males  ,  .  ." — 
Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  xv. 

ar'-rl-6nt,  s.  [Mr.  R.  Bell  asks  if  it  may  be  from 
ariott<=rioting.]  Riot(J). 

"  Ay  dronfcen,  whiles  her  arriont  last 
Out  of  this  noble  vesseals  sondry  wynes." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  15,686-7. 

ar-rls.s.  [Fr.  arete=(\)  aflsh-bone;  (2)  (Arch.), 
see  def. ;  O.  Fr.  areste.    From  Lat.  arista— an  awn 
of  corn,    .    .    .  the  bones  of  a  fish.] 
Architecture  : 

1.  The  line  in  which  the  two  straight  or  curved 
surfaces  of  a  body  forming  an  exterior  angle  meet 
each  other.    This  intersection  forms  the  edge  of  the 
body. 

2.  The  same  as  AERIS-GCTTEE  (q.  v.). 
arris-fillet,  s.    A  triangular  piece  of  wood  used 

to  raise  the  slates  or  lead  of  a  roof  against  the  shaft 
of  a  chimney  or  a  wall,  so  as  more  readily  to  throw 
off  the  rain.  It  is  used  also  for  forming  gutters 
around  skylights.  It  is  sometimes  called  a  tilting- 
fillet. 

arris-gutter,  s.  A  wooden  gutter  shaped  like 
the  letter  V.  (Qwitt.) 

tar-rl  -S.iOn,  s.  [Lat.  arrisio,  from  arrideo.] 
[ARKIDE.]  A  smiling  upon  with  approbation. 
(Johnson.) 

*ar-ri-va£e  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Fr.]  Arrival. 
(Lit.  or  fig.) 

"At  his  first  entrance  and  arrivage,  he  [Pertinax]  ns- 
eaied  by  rough  hand  to  suppresse  the  rebellions  of  the 
army." — Speed:  The  Romans,  c.  21.     (Richardson.) 
"  Man's  life  is  ever  a  short  passage: 
Paine  upon  paine  is  his  arrivagr, 
And  then  comes  death  that  spareth  none." 

Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  424.     (Richardson.) 

ar-rl  -val,  s.    [Eng.  arriv(e);  -a/.] 
I.  The  act  or  state  of  arriving. 


1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  reaching  any  place,  or  tho 
itate  of  b 
any  way. 


state  of  being  brought  to  it,  by  wate: 


T  pla 
r,  by 


land,  or  in 


"The  unraveling  is  the  arrival  of  Ulysses  upon  his  own 
island." — Broome:   View  of  Epic  Poetry. 
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2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  attaining  to,  or  the  state  of 
being  made  to  attain  to,  any  object  of  desire. 
II.  The  people  who  reach  the  place  indicated. 
"  To-day  the  Lady  Psyche  will  harangue 
The  fresh  arrivals  of  the  week  before." 

Tennyson;  The  Princess,  ii. 

*ar-ri  v-an9e,  s.    [Eng.  arriv(e);  -ance.] 

1.  The  same  as  ARRIVAL;  meaning   the    act  of 
arriving,  or  the  state  of  being  made  to  arrive. 

2.  People  arriving ;  company  coming. 

"  For  every  minute  is  expectancy 
Of  more  arrivance." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  1. 

ar-ri've,  *a-ri  ve,  *a  if  ve,  *ryve,r.i.&f.  [Fr. 
arriver=to  disembark,  ...  to  arrive,  from  rive 
=  bank  of  a  river ;  Prov.  aribar ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
arribar;  Ital.  arrivare;  Low  Lat.  arrivo,  arripo, 
adripo:  from  Class.  Lat.  ad=to,  and  ripa=the 
bank  or  a  river,  more  rarely  the  shores  of  the  sea.J 

A.  Intransitive : 

I.  Lit. :  Properly,  to  reach  the  bank  of  a  river  or 
the  shore  of  the  sea ;  but  it  is  now  quite  as  com- 
monly used  for  one  finishing  a  ^and  journey. 

1.  To  reach  by  water. 

"  At  length  a  ship  arriving  brought 
The  good  so  long  desired." 

Cowper:  A  Tale,  June,  1793. 

"And  they  arri ved  at  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes.  . 
.  .  And  when  he  went  forth  to  land,  .  .  ."—Luke 
viii.  26,  27. 

2.  To  reach  by  land  journey. 

"  When  we  were  arrived  upon  the  verge  of  his  estate,  we 
stopped  at  a  little  inn.  to  rest  ourselves  and  our  horses."— 
Sidney. 

11 .  .  .  there  was  no  outbreak  till  the  regiment  ar- 
rived  at  Ipswich. — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Of  persons:  To  reach  any  aim  or  other  object 
toward  which  one  has  for  some  time  been  moving. 
(Generally  followed  by  at,  rarely  by  to.) 

"It  is  the  highest  wisdom  byfdespising  the  world  to  ar- 
rive at  heaven.  — Taylor. 

"...  the  conclusions  at  which  I  arrived."— Darwin.- 
Descent  of  Man,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i.  (1871),  p.  3. 

2.  Of  things: 

(a)  To  reach,  to  attain  to. 

"  If  some  things  are  too  luxuriant,  it  is  owing  to  the 
richness  of  the  soil;  and  if  others  are  not  »>•/•> '•>•</  to  per- 
fection or  maturity,  it  is  only  because  they  are  overrun 
and  opprest  by  those  of  a  stronger  nature." — Pope:  Preface 
to  Homer's  Iliad. 

(b)  To  come,  to  happen,  to  occur,  to  take  place. 
"  Happy  !  to  whom  this  glorious  death  arrives; 

More  to  be  valued  than  a  thousand  lives." 

Waller. 
*B.  Transitive:  To  reach. 

"  But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  proposed, 
Cfesar  cried,  '  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink.'  " 

Shakesp.:  Julius  C&sar,  i.  2. 

'ar-rlve,  *a-ri've,  s.  [From  arrive,  v.  In  Fr. 
arrivee;  Sp.  arriba;  Ital.  ornVo.]  An  arrival. 

"...    and  in  the  Greetesee 
At  many  a  noble  arive  hadde  he  be." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  69,  60. 
ar-rl  v-Ing,  pr.par.    [ARRIVE,  v.] 
ar-rb-ba,  s.    [In  Fr.arrobe;  Sp.  &  Port,  arroba; 
from  Arab,  ar-rubor  ar~rubu=a  fourth  part.] 

A.  In  Spain: 

1.  An  old  weight  =  twenty-five  English  pounds. 
(Fernandez:  Eng.  &  Sp.  Diet.,  1811.) 

2.  An  old  measure,  as  yet  only  partially  super- 
seded by  the  French  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures  introduced  into  Spain  on  January  1, 1859. 
It  is  of  two  capacities :  (1)  The  arroba  for  wine  con- 
tains 31/*!  imperial  gallons.    (2)  The  arroba  for  oil 
contains  2>4.    (Statesman's  Year-Book,  1875.) 

B.  In   Portugal:   An  old  Portuguese  weight   of 
about  thirty-two  pounds.      (Simmonds.)    It  is  too 
completely  disused  to  be  mentioned  in  the  States- 
man's Year-Book. 

ar-ro  de,  v.  t.  [Lat.  arrodo:  from  ad=to,  and 
rodo=to  gnaw.]  To  gnaw,  to  nibble.  (Johnson.) 

ar-rb-gan9e,«tar-rb-gan-9f,  «.  [InFr.  arro- 
gance; Sp.  &  Port,  arrogancia;  Ital.  arroganza; 
Lat.  arrogantia ;  from  arroyans,  pr.  par.  of  arrogo.] 
[ARROGATE.]  Properly,  the  act  of  taking  to  one's 
self  in  an  insolent  way  that  which  one  unjustly 
claims,  or  of  helping  one's  self  to  that  which, 
though  one's  own,  should  have  been  handed  to  one 
by  another;  the  taking  too  much  upon  one's  self; 
exorbitant  pretensions,  insolence. 

"  The  fear  and  hatred  inspired  by  the  greatness,  the  in- 
justice, and  the  arrogance  of  the  French  king  were  at  the 
heig'ht."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  iv. 

ar -rb-gant,  a.  [In  Dan.  &  Fr.  arrogant;  Sp., 
Port. ,&  Ital.  arrogante ;  Lat.  arrogans;  pr.  par.  of 
arrogo.]  [ARROGATE.] 
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1.  Of  persons:    Taking  in  an  overbearing  manner 
something  which  one  claims,  but  not  justly,  as  one's 
own,  or  that  which,  though  one's  own,  should  have 
been  passively  received  by  him ;  assuming,  over- 
bearing, manifesting  too  high  an  appreciation   of 
one's  self ;  insolent. 

"In  the  hour  of  peril,  the  most  arrogant  and  mutinous 
spirits  will  often  submit  to  the  guidance  of  superior  gen- 
ius."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Of  things:    Marked   with   arrogance;  the  off- 
spring of  arrogance. 

"The  pride  of  arrogant  distinctions  fall." 

Cowper;  Retirement,  659. 

ar -rb-gant-ly\  adi:  [Eng.  arrogant;  -!#.]  In, 
an  arrogant  manner;  with  undue  assumption. 

*'  Our  poet  mny 

Himself  admire  the  fortune  of  his  play; 
And  arrogantly ,  as  his  fellows  do, 
Think  he  writes  well,  because  he  pleases  you." 

Dryaen;  Indian  Emperor.    (.Prol.) 

ar -r6-gant-ness,  s.  [Eng.  arrogant ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  arrogant ;  arrogance.  (Johnson.) 

ar-rb-gate,  i:  t.  [In  Fr,  arroger;  Sp.  arro- 
garsejltm.  arrooare,  arrogarsi;  Lat.  arrogatum, 
supineof  arrogo=to  ask,  .  .  .  to  claim  what  is  not 
one's  own :  ad=to,  and  rogo=to  ask.]  To  put  forth 
unduly  exalted  claims,  the  offspring  of  self-conceit ; 
to  manifest  assumption,  to  put  forth  baseless  pro- 
tensions. 

"He  arrogated  to  himself  the  right  of  deciding  dog- 
matically what  was  orthodox  doctrine  and  what  was 
heresy,  of  drawing  up  and  imposing  confessions  of  faith, 
and  of  giving  religions  instruction  to  his  people." — .Vac- 
anlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

ar'-rb-ga-ted,  pa.  par.    [ABROGATE.] 
ar  -rb-ga-tlng,  pr.  par.    [ARROGATE.] 

ar-rb-ga'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  arrogatio;  from  arrogo 
=to  ask,  ...  to  adopt  as  a  son:  ad=to,  and 
ro^o=to  ask.] 

1.  The  act  of  arrogating;  claiming  or  taking  to 
one's  self  more  than  is  one  s  due. 

"...  have  still  a  smack  of  arrogation  and  self  seeking." 
— More's  Poems:  ttotes  on  Psychozoia,  p.  871.  (Boucher.) 

2.  Among  the  old  Romans:   The  act  of  formally 
adopting  an  adult  as  a  son. 

".  .  .  recourse  was  then  had  to  adoption,  properly 
called  arrogation.'1— Note  by  Gttizot  in  Gibbon's  "Decline 
and  Fall,"  ch.  xliv.  (ed.  1846),  vol.  iv.,  p.  21L 

ar'-rb-ga-tlve,  a.  [From  Lat.  arrogo=to  arro- 
gate.] Arrogating,  claiming  or  taking  what  one 
has  no  real  right  to;  putting  forth  unfounded  prt1- 
tensions. 

"Mortification,  not  of  the  body  (for  that  is  sufficiently 
insisted  upon),  but  of  the  more  spiritual  arrogative  life 
of  the  soul,  that  subtil  ascribing  that  to  ourselves  that  is 
God's,  for  all  is  God's."— ..Vore.-  Song  of  the  Soul,  Notes, 
p.  371. 

tar-r on  -dee ,  tar-r8n  -dl,  tar-on  -die,  fa- 
r5n-dy\  s.  [Fr.  arrondi=(l)  rounded,  (2)  round, 
(3)  roundish,  (4)  full  (in  face),  pa.  par.  of  arromlio 
=  (1)  to  round,  (2)  to  enlarge.] 

Her. :  Made  round.    (Gioss.  of  Her.) 

ar-ron  -dlsse-ment  (ent=5fi),  s.  [Fr.  amm- 
dissement  =  (1)  a  rounding,  (2)  roundness,  (3)  a 
district  or  ward;  aronder  =  (1)  to  round,  (2)  to 
enlarge;  ro7id=round.] 

In  France :  A  territorial  division  of  the  country, 
less  than  a  department,  but  greater  than  a  canton, 
which  again  is  higher  than  a  commune. 

"France  was  divided,  in  1866,  into  89  departments  sub- 
divided into  373  arrowlis semen ts,  2,941  cantons,  itud  37,548 
communes." — Statesman's  Year-Book  (1875),  p.  76. 

*ar-ron-l^,  adv.   [AHRANTLY.] 

*ar-ro  §e,  r.  t.  [Fr.  arroser;  Lat.  ros=dew.]  To 
wet,  to  bedew. 

ar-r6'-§ion,  s.  [Lat.  arrosus,  pa.  par.  of  arrodo 
=  to  gnaw,  to  nibble:  ad=to.  and  rodo=to  gnaw.] 
The  act  of  gnawing,  or  the  state  of  being  gnawed. 
(Johnson.) 

*ar-r6Hnd',  v.  t.  [Pref.  ar=Lat.  ad,  and  Eng. 
round,  s.]  To  surround.  (Heath:  Odes  of  Horace, 
i.  7.) 

ar  -row,  *ar  -owe,  *ar  -we  (pi.  ar  -row§,  *ar  - 
rowe§,  *ar  -we§,  *ar  -wen),  s.  [A.  S.  are  in  .  unnrc, 
arn-c;  from  or  =  ore  (Bosworth),  earh  =  an  arrow 
going,  archery ;  O.  Icel.  Or.  pi.  orvar=  arrow  (stntt- 
mann,  Wedgwood,  &c.).  Malm  brings  it  from  \Vel. 
arf,  arv=weapon;  Arm.,  Fr.,  &  Gael,  arm,'  Lat. 
arma=arms.  Other  derivations  have  been  given.] 

I.  Lit.:  A  missile  weapon  designed  to  be  propelled 
by  the  impulse  communicated  by  the  snapping  of 
the  string  of  a  bow,  temporarily  bent  into  an  angu- 
lar form,  back  to  its  normal  state  of  rest  in  a 
straight  line.  To  make  the  wound  it  inflicts  more 
deadly,  and  prevent  its  being  easily  pulled  out,  it  is 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst      what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     s&n;     mute,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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fcarbed  at  the  tip,  and  often  poisoned,  while  at  the 
•other  extremity  it  is  feathered,  to  make  it  move 
more  directly  forward.  [ARCHERY.] 

"An  himech  droge  is  arire  ner." 

Story  of  (it u.  it-  Ej-o,l.  (ed.  Morris),  478. 
".    .    .    that  which  commaundeth  bowes  and  <irr<itr<**." 
— Spencer:  Present  State  of  Ireland. 

"And  ns  the  lad  ran,  he  shot  an  arrow  beyond  him." — 1 
,S«m.  ix.  86. 

II.  Fig.:  In  Scripture  arrows  signify  or  symbolize 
{!)  bitter  words  (Ps.  Ixiv.  3) ;  (2)  false  _words  (Jer. 
ix.  8) :  (3)  a  false  witness ;  (4)  affliction  divinely 
sent  (Lam.  iii.  12, 13 ;  Job  yi.  4 ;  Ps.  xxxviii.  2) ;  (5) 
tho  judgments  of  God  on  sinful  nations  or  individ- 


children,  especially  stalwart  sons  (Ps.  cxxvii.  4) . 

1.  Her. :    Arrows  are  often  represented  on  coats 
of  arms,  either  singly  or  in  sheaves,  i.e.,  in  bundles. 

A  broad  arrow  is  one  with  a  head  resembling  a 
pheon,  except  in  wanting  the 
•engrailing  or  jagging  on  the 
inner  edge.  [See  2.]    (Gloss,  of 
Heraldry.) 

2.  Surveying :  A  "  broad  ar- 
row "is  the  name  applied  to 
the  mark  cut  by  the  officers 
-of  tho  Ordnance  Department 
conducting  the  trigonometri- 
cal survey,  to  note  the  points 
from    which     their    several 
measurements  are  made. 

4.  Port. :  A  work  placed  at 

the  salient  angle  of  a  glacis. 

< James:  Mil.  Diet.,  p.  247.)  The  "Broad  Arrow.' 
'arrow-case,  s.  A  quiver.f  Wycliffe :  Gen.  xxvii.  4.) 
•arrow-girdle,  s.  A  quiver.  (Wycliffe:  Ezek. 

xxvii.  11.) 

arrow-grass,  s.  [The  English  name  of  the 
botanical  genus  Triglochin.  Two  well  known  spe- 
cies are  the  Marsh  Arrow-grass  (T.  palustre)  and 
the  Seaside  Arrow-grass  (T.  maritimum).  They 
liave  small  greenish  flowers.  [TRIGLOCHIN*.] 

arrow-head,  .<. 

1.  The  head  of  an  arrow. 

2.  Cartography:   A  mark  like  the  following, •<-, 
•nsed  to  indicate  tho  direction  of  a  road  or  river,  or 
line  of  march. 

3.  Bot. :  The  English  name  of  the  botanical  genus 
Sagittaria.    It  is  so  called  because  its  leaves  re- 
semble an  arrow-head.    There  is  one  British  species, 
the  Common  Arrow-head  (Sagittaria  sagittifolia). 

ISAGITTARIA.) 

arrow-headed,  a. 

Bot.,  Archceol.,  <£c.:  Shaped  like  the  head  of  an 
arrow ;  sagittate. 

Arrow-headed  characters:  [CUNEIFORM]. 

arrow-maker,  s.  A  maker  of  arrows.  Arrow- 
makers  were  formerly  called  fletchers  and  bowyers, 
•and  were  deemed  persons  of  importance.  [See  ex. 
under  ARROW-HEAD.] 

arrow-poison,  s.  Poison  used  by  savages  to  tip 
their  arrows  with.  That  of  Central  America  is 
Curarine.  (Fownes :  Manual  of  Chemistry,  10th  ed., 
p.  903.) 

arrow-seed,  s.  Seed  shaped  like  an  arrow;  ar- 
rowy. (Tennyson:  The  Poet,  19.) 

arrow-slain,  a.  Killed  by  an  arrow.  (Tennyson: 
Vivien,  415.) 


'arrow-smith,  s 
tion  of  Troy,  1,588.) 


An  arrow-maker.     (Destruc- 


arrow-wounded,  a.  Wounded  by  an  arrow. 
^Tennyson:  Princess,  ii.  251.) 

ar'-rdw-let,  s.  [Eng.  arrow,  and  dimin.  suff. 
-let A  A  little  arrow.  (Tennyson:  Gareth  &  Lyn- 
•ette.) 

ar'-row-r6ot,  s.  [Eng.  arrow ;  root .  The  trans- 
lation of  a  term  originally  applied  by  a  tribe  of 
native  American  Indians  to  the  root  of  Maranta 
arundinacea) ,  which  had  long  been  used  by  them 
to  counteract  the  effect  of  wounds  inflicted  by 
poisoned  arrows.  Other  derivations  have  been 
given.  It  is,  however,  noteworthy  that  in  Ger. 
arrowroot  is  pfeilwurz:  pfeil  being=arrow,  and 
«mrz=root.  I 

1.  Bot. :  The  English  name  of  tho  botanical  genus 
Maranta,  the  type  of  the  endogenous  order  Maran- 
taceee,  called  by  Lindley,  in  his  Nat,  Syst.  of  Bot., 
tho  Arrow-Root  tribe;  but  altered  in  his  Vegetable 
Kingdom  to  Marants.  The  flowers  of  Maranta  are 
in  long,  close,  spike-like  panicles,  with  irregular 
corollas,  each  having  a  single  perfect  stamen,  with 
half  an  anther.  The  veins  of  the  leaves  run  out  ob- 
liquely from  tho  midrib  to  tho  margin.  The  root  is 
a  fleshy  corm,  which,  when  washed,  grated,  strained 
through  a  sieve,  and  again  repeatedly  washed,  fur- 
nishes the  substance  so  much  prized  as  food  for 
invalids,  which  is  described  under  No.  2. 


2.  Comm.:  The  starch  extracted  from  therhizomes 
of  a  Maranta.  and  exported  to  England  in  largo 
quantities  from  the  East  and  \Vest  Indies,  and  from 
Africa,  each  importation  taking  the  name  of  the 
place  from  which  it  comes.  Thus  they  have  East 
Indian  arrowroot,  Bermuda  arrowroot,  St.  Vincent 
arrowroot,  Natal  arrowroot,  &c.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  call  every  starch  arrowroot  which 
bore  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  true  Maranta ; 
for  example,  Potato  or  British  arrowroot,  from 
the  Solanum  tuberosum;  Tous-les-mois,  or  French 
arrowroot,  from  the  Canna  edulis;  Tapioca,  or 
Brazilian  arrowroot,  from  the  Manihot  utilissima, 
&c.  This  has  failed  since  the  passing  of  the  Adul- 
teration Act,  and  it  is  now  understood  by  public 
analysts,  magistrates,  &c.,  that  arrowroot  must 
consist  entirely  of  the  starch  which  is  extracted  from 
the  rhizomes  of  a  Maranta,  and  that  any  admixture 
of  potato  or  other  starch  is  regarded  as  an  adulter- 
ation. 

East  India  arrowroot  is  said  by  some  to  be  pre- 
pared from  the  tubers  of  the  Curcuma  angustifolia. 
Such  we  believe  to  be  the  case  in  Southern  India, 
where  it  is  a  favorite  food  among  the  natives ;  but 
the  article  sold  in  this  country  as  East  Indian  ar- 
rowroot is  certainly  the  starcn  of  a  Marant,  and 
not  a  Curcuma.  This  is  readily  determined  by  the 
microscope. 

Natal  arrowroot  has  given  much  trouble  to  tho 
public  analysts,  owing  to  the  granules  somewhat 
resembling  those  of  potato-starch.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  lately  proved  to  be  a  genuine  Maranta 
starch. 

Portland  arrowroot :  A  name  applied  to  a  starch 
prepared,  some  years  ago,  in  Portland,  from  tho 
roots  of  the  Arum  maculatum.  It  is  not  now  an 
article  of  commerce. 

IF  Arrowroot  is  adulterated  either  by  the  mixing 
together  of  various  qualities  of  arrowroot,  or  by 
the  admixture  of  other  starches,  such  as  potato  or 
tapioca.  Neither  of  these  methods  renders  the  ar- 
rowroot deleterious ;  but  when  we  consider  that  the 
price  of  the  different  qualities  of  genuine  arrow- 
root varies  from  12c.  to  60c.  per  pound,  and  that  tho 
price  of  potato  or  tapioca  flour  seldom  exceeds  12c. 
per  pound,  we  then  see  how  the  public  may  bo 
cheated  in  pocket.  The  adulteration  by  potato  or 
tapioca  flour  is  readily  detected  by  the  microscope. 

ar'-row-y1,  a.    [Eng.  arrow;  -y.] 

1.  Consisting  of  arrows. 

"He  saw  them,  in  their  forms  of  battle  rang'd, 
How  quick  they  wheel'd,  and  flying,  behind  them  shot 
Sharp  sleet  of  arrowy  show'r  against  the  face 
Of  their  pursuers,  and  o'ercame  by  flight." 

Milton:  P.  R.,  bk.  iii. 

2.  Resembling  an  arrow  in  form  or  appearance. 

"  By  the  blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone." 

Byron :  Childe  Harold,  iii.  71. 
"And  beside  it  outstretched  the  skin  of  a  rattlesnake 

glittered, 

Filled,  like  a  quiver,  with  arrows;  a  signal  and  chal- 
lenge for  warfare. 

Brought  by  the  Indian,  and  speaking  with  arrowy 
tongues  of  defiance." 

Longfellow:  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  iv. 

*ar-rii  r-a,  s.    [ARURA.] 
*ar-ry  ve,  t>.  f.    Old  spelling  of  ARRIVE. 
*ars,  s.    [ART.] 

A. U.S. A.  An  abbreviation  for  (1)  Associate  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  London,  England:  (2) 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. 

ar'se,  *§rs,  *.  [A.  S.  are,  ears'  Sw.  ars;  But. 
aars;  Ger.  arsch ;  Pers.  arsit ,  arst.}  The  buttocks 
or  hind  part  of  an  animal.  (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,732. 

To  hang;  an  arse :  To  be  tardy,  sluggish,  or  dila- 
tory. (Vulgar.) 

"  For  Hudibrns  wore  but  one  spur; 
As  wisely  knowing,  could  he  stir 
Tq  active  trot  one  side  of  's  horse, 
The  other  would  not  hang  an  arst." 

Hudibras. 

arse-smart,  s. 

Bot.:  (I)  A  vulgar  name  for  the  plant  Polygonum 
persicaria ;  (2)  P.  Hydropiper. 

*ar'-se-dlne,  *ar-sa-dlne,  *ors'-den,  j.  [A 
vulgar  corruption  of  arsenic  (q.  v.).]  Yellow  orpi- 
ment.  (Wares.) 

"A London  vintner's  signe,  thick,  jagged,  and  round 
fringed,  with  theamiug  arsadine."—ffa8ht:  Lenten  Stttffe. 

ar'-se-ene,  s.  [A.  S.  cersc-hen,  ersc-henn=a  quail ; 
from  ersc=a  park,  a  warren;  and  ften=hen.]  A 
quail.  (Scotch.) 

"  Upon  the  sand  yit  I  saw,  as  thesanrare  tane. 
With  grene  awmons  on  hede,  Sir  Gawane  the  Drake 
The  Arseene  that  ourman  ay  prichand." 

Houlate,  i.  17.    (Jamieson.) 

ar'-sen,  incompos.  [From  arsenic  (q.  v.).]  Con- 
taining arsenic;  as  arsen-monomethyl,  arsen-dime- 
thyl,  arsen-diethyl,  arsen-chlorodimethide,  &c. 
(Fownes:  Manual  of  Chem.) 


ar'-sen-al,  s.  [In  Sw.,  Dan.,  Ger.,  Fr.,  &  Arm. 
arsenal;  Dut.  arsenaal;  Port,  arsenale  •  Sp 
arsenal  =  dockyard ;  aturazana  =  dock,  arsenal, 
rope-yard,  wine-cellar;  Ital.  arsenale,  arsanale. 
arzanale  =  &  dock;  Arab,  d&r  cmd'a=houso  of  in- 
dustry or  fabrication:  ddr=house,  and  cina'a= 
industry.]  A  magazine  of  military  stores,  contain- 
ing weapons  of  all  kinds  and  ammunition  for  the 
supply  of  tho  military  force  belonging  to  a  country. 
I  he  chief  arsenal  in  England  is  at  Woolwich.  A 
great  many  of  the  stores  are  manufactured  as  well 
as  kept  there.  In  the  United  States  each  State  has 
its  guard  with  an  armory,  where  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion are  kept.  There  are  largo  arsenals  at  Rock 
Island,  111.,  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  and  Mare  Island,  San 
Francisco  Bay. 

"The  Spanish  fleets  and  arsenals  were  doubtless  in 
wretched  condition." — Macaulay:  Ilist.  Eity.,  ch.  xxiv. 

ar  -sen-ate,  ar-se  n-I-ate.  [SeoARSExic  ACID.] 
arsenate  or  arseniate  of  cobalt.  [ERYTHRITE.] 
arsenate  or  arseniate  of  copper.  [TRICHAL- 

C1TE,  Ol.IVENITE,  LlROCONITE.] 

arsenate  or  arseniate  of  iron.  [PHAEMACOSID- 

ERITE.] 

arsenate  or  arseniate  of  lead.    [MIMETITE.] 

arsenate  or  arseniate  of  lime.  [PHARMACOL- 
ITE.] 

arsenate  or  arseniate  of  manganese.  [CHROND- 

AKSENITE.] 

arsenate  or  arseniate  of  nickel. 

1.  &  2.  Two  allied  minerals  placed  by  Dana  as  an 
appendix  to  his  Oxygen  Compounds.  One  is  dark- 
green  or  brownish,  and  the  other  sulphur-yellow. 

3.  [See  CAHBERITE.] 

arsenate  or  arseniate  of  nickel  and  cobalt 
(called  also  Hydrous  bibasic  A  rseniate  of  Nickel  and 
Cobalt.)  A  mineral  akin  to  Annabergi to  (q.  v.).  It 
is  found  in  the  desert  of  Atacama. 

arsenate  or  arseniate  of  zinc.  [KOTTIGITE.J 
arse-nlc,  *ars  e-nlck,  *arse-nlcke,  *ars- 
nek,  s.  [In  Sw.  &  Gr.  arsenik;  Fr.  &  Prov.  arsenic; 
Sp.,  Port,,  &  Ital.  arsenico;  Lat.  arsenicum,  arrhen- 
icum,  which,  however,  is  not  native  arsenic,  but 
sulphurot  of  arsenic,  orpiment ;  Gr.  arsenikon,  arr- 
henikon,  not  arsenic,  but  orpiment;  arrheniko8= 
masculine;  arrhcn,  older  form  arsen=a  male.  From 
some  one  of  these  comes  Arab,  zirnakon;  Syr.  zar- 
nika.  Arsenic  is  so  called  from  its  powerful  ef- 
fects.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language :  The  substance  described 
under  B.I  (Chem.). 

"  Arsnek,  sal  armoniak,  and  brimstoon." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,726. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.:  Arsenic  is  a  triad  semi-metallic  ele- 
ment, but  it  may  be  a  pentad  in  some  of  its  com- 
pounds. Symbol,  As;  atomic  weight,  75;  vapor 
density,  150  (H=l)  ;  atomic  volume,  Yy ;  sp.  gr.,  5'75. 
It  volatilizes  when  heated  without  fusing,  and  its 
vapor  smells  like  garlic.  1 1  is  obtained  by  distilling 
native  alloys  of  arsenfc  and  iron,  copper,  cobalt,  or 
nickel ;  also  by  heating  arsenious  oxide  (As2Os)  with 
charcoal  in  earthen  crucibles.  Arsenic  has  a  steel- 
gray  metallic  luster,  is  very  brittle,  and  crystallizes 
in  rhombohedrons.  It  unites  Vith  metals  when 
fused  with  them,  forming  brittle  alloys  called  arsen- 
ides. Arsenic  is  added  to  lead  used  for  making  shot, 
to  make  it  run  into  regular  globules.  Metallic 
arsenic  is  often  called  black  arsenic,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  white  arsenic  of  shops,  which  is  arscni- 
ons  oxide.  Arsenic  forms  two  oxides,  arsenious 
oxide  (As2Os),  and  arsenic  oxide  (AsgOj),  but 
only  one  chloride,  AsCl.3  (arsenious  chloride). 
It  is  prepared  by  distilling  one  part  of  metallic 
arsenic  with  six  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate 
or  arsenious  oxide  with  _  strong  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  is  a  colorless,  oily,  poisonous  liquid. 
Arsenic  unites  with  nascent  hydrogen,  forming 
hydride  of  arsenic,  AsSa.  Arsenic  forms  sulphides 
(q.  v.).  It  also  forms  organic  bases  (see  CACODTL 
andARSiNE).  Arsenic  is  easily  detected  in  cases  of 
poisoning,  but  the  reagents  must  be  first  tested  for 
arsenic,  as  traces  occur  in  zinc  and  in  mineral  acids. 
Compounds  of  arsenic,  when  heated  on  charcoal, 
give  off  fumes  of  metallic  arsenic,  recognized  by  its 
garlic-like  smell.  If  heated  with  charcoal  in  a  test- 
tube  it  forms  a  metallic  ring.  Arsenic  is  precipi- 
tated from  solutions  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric 
acid  by  HjS  (see  ANALYSIS)  ,  as  a  yellow  sulphide, 
AsaSa,  soluble  in  sulphide  of  ammonium,  also  in 
carbonate  of  ammonium.  A  piece  of  bright  copper 
heated  in  a  solution  containing  arsenious  oxide  or 
an  arsenite  rendered  acid  by  hydrochloric  acid,  be- 
comes covered  with  a  gray  film  of  metallic  arsenic. 
Any  arsenic  compound  treated  with  zinc  and  hy- 
drochloric acid  gives  off  arseniureted  hydrogen 
(AsHs),  which  burns  with  a  gray-blue  flame,  and 
deposits  metallic  arsenic  on  a  cold  porcelain  dish 
held  in  tho  flame.  It  may  bo  distinguished  from 
antimony  by  dissolving  in  hypochlorite  of  sodium. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


arsenic-glance 

Metallic  arsenic,  heated  iii  a  current  of  air,  yields 
the  characteristic  octohedral  crystals  of  arseuions 
acid.  Nitrate  of  silver  gives  a  yellow  precipitate 
with  arsenites,  and  a  brick-red  one  with  arseniates. 
Arseniates  require  to  be  reduced  or  heated  before 
they  are  precipitated  by  sulphureted  hydrogen. 
Arseniates  give  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  with 
magnesium  mixture  and  ammonia  like  the  phos- 
phates. 

2.  M in. :  Arsenic  occurs  native  in  rhombohedral 
crystals,  or  massive,  reticulated,  reniform,  and 
stalactitic.  The  hardness  is  3'5;  thesp.gr.,  5'93:  the 
luster,  sub-metallic :  the  color  and  streak,  tin-white, 
soon  tarnishing  dark  gray.  It  occurs  with  various 
metals  in  crystalline  and  schistose  rocks.  It  is 
found  in  Norway,  Hungary,  Silesia,  and  the  United 
States.  [For  other  ores  of  it  see  REALGAR,  ORPI- 

MEXT.&C.] 

White  arsenic  is  the  same  as  Arsenolite  (q.  v.). 

arsenic-glance.  In  Mineralogy,  a  variety  of 
Arsenic. 

arsenic  oxide.  In  Mineralogy,  the  same  as 
Arsenolite  (q.  v.). 

arsenic  sulphides. 

Chem. :  There  are  three  sulphides — As^S^  As^Sg, 
and  A82&5. 

Disulphide  of  arsenic  (As^)  occurs  native  as 
realgar  (q.  v.j.  It  can  be  prepared  by  melting 
metallic  arsenic  with  sulphur.  It  is  used  to  pre- 
pare Indian  white  fire,  a  mixture  of  twenty-four 
parts  of  niter,  seven  parts  of  sulphur,  and  two  parts 
of  realgar.  Heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
As^  forms  arsenious  and  sulphurous  acids.  It  is 
used  as  a  pigment. 

Arsenious  sulphide  (AsoSs)  occurs  native  as  orpi- 
ment.  It  is  obtained  in  a  pure  state  by  passing 
hydrosulphuricacid  (HjS)  through  a  solution  of  an 
arsenic  acidified  by  hydrochloric  acid.  Arsenious 
sulphide  is  used  as  a  pigment,  called  King's  Yellow, 
also  as  a  dye  stuff. 

Arsenic  sulphide  (As^S.-,)  does  not  exist  in  a  sepa- 
rate state,  but  in  combination  with  metallic  sul- 
phides, as  sulpharsenates. 

ar-sen'-Ic,  a.  [Formed  from  the  substantive, 
but  distinguished  from  it  by  being  accented  on  the 
second  syllable  instead  of  the  first.  In  Fr.  arsenique ; 
Port,  arsentaco.] 

arsenic  oxide,  AsoO5,  called  in  the  hydrated 
state  arsenic  acid.  This  compound  is  prepared  by 
oxidizing  arseuious  oxide  with  nitric  acid,  also  by 
passing  chlorine  into  aqueous  arsenious  acid.  Ar- 
senic oxide  forms  three  nydrates  analogous  to  phos- 
phoric acid  —  monhydrate  ( HAsOa) .  di  hydrate 
(HiAsaO;),  and  trihydrate  (H^AsOi) ;  the  last  forms 
salts  isomorphous  with  the  phosphates.  Arsenic  ox- 
ide, when  strongly  heated,  is  decomposed  into  ar- 
senious oxide  and  oxygen,  and  is  reduced  to  metal- 
lic arsenic  by  charcoalor  cyanide  of  potassium  at 
red  heat.  Sulphurous  anhydride,  SOi.  reduces 
As-jOg  to  AsjOs.  Hydrosulphuric  acid,  H^S,  passed 
through  a  warm  solution,  acidified  with  nydro- 
chloric  acid,  of  arsenic  acia  or  of  an  a  r  senate,  gives 
a  precipitate  of  AsoS^-j-S^.  Arsenic  oxide  is  used  in 
dyeing  and  in  preparing  aniline  colors.  The  salts  of 
arsenic  acid  are  called  arsenates  or  arseniates.  The 
salt  of  magnesium  and  ammonium  is  a  white  crys- 
talline salt  like  the  corresponding  phosphate.  Ni- 
trate of  silver  gives  a  brick-red  precipitate,  and 
with  basic  acetate  of  lead  a  white  precipitate,  which 
is  reduced  by  heating  with  charcoal  with  evolution 
of  arsenic,  recognized  by  the  garlic-like  smell. 

ar-sen  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  arsenic  (adj.),  and  suff. 
-aJ.  In  Fr.  &  Port,  arsenical.]  Pertaining  to  ar- 
senic ;  having  arsenic  as  one  of  its  constituents. 

arsenical  antimony.  A  mineral,  the  same  as 
Allemontite  (q.  v.).  It  is  not  identical  with  Anti- 
monial  Arsenic  (q.  v.)* 

arsenical  bismuth.  [In  Ger.  arsenik  wismuth.} 
A  mineral  consisting  of  ninety-seven  per  cent,  of 
arsenic  and  three  per  cent,  of  bismuth.  It  was 
known  to  Werner. 

arsenical  cobalt.  A  mineral  called  also  Smalt- 
it.  •  (q.  v.). 

arsenical  copper.  A  mineral,  called  also  Con- 
durrite  (q.  v.),  a  variety  of  Domeykite  (q.  v.). 

arsenical  copper  pyrites.  A  mineral,  called 
also  White  Copper. 

arsenical  iron.  A  mineral,  the  same  as  Mis- 
pickel  (q.v.).  There  is  a  variety  of  it  called  Ar- 
gentiferous Arsenical  Iron, 

arsenical  nickel.  A  mineral,  called  also  Nickel- 
ine  (q.  v.). 

arsenical  pyrites.  A  mineral,  called  also  Mis- 
pickel  (q.v.). 

arsenical  Silver.  A  mineral,  a  variety  of  Dys- 
crasite.  There  is  also  an  Arsenical  Antimonial 
Silver. 

arsenical  silver  blende.  A  mineral,  called  also 
Proustito  (q.v.). 
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ar-sen  -I-cate,  v.i.  [Eng.  arsenic  (adj.),  and  suff. 
-are.]  To  combine  with  arsenic. 

ar-sen  -I-ca-ted,  pa.  par.    [ARSENICATE.] 

ar-sen  -I-Clte,  s.  [Eng.  arsenic,  and  suff.  -ife.]  A 
mineral,  the  same  as  Pharmacolit«  (q.  v.). 

ar -sen-ide,  *.  [Eng.  arsen(ic):  -ide.}  An  alloy 
of  arsenic  with  a  metal.  These  alloys  are  generally 
brittle.  Metallic  arsenides,  when  fused  with  niter, 
are  converted  into  basic  arseniates.  Arsenides  fused 
with  sulphur  and  an  alkaline  carbonate  yield  a  sul- 
pharsenite  or  sulpharsenate  of  the  alkali  metal, 
and  the  other  metal  remains  as  a  sulphide  free  from 
arsenic. 

ar-sen  -1-6,  in  compos.  [Eng.,  &c.,  arseiu'(c) ;  -o.] 
Containing  arsenic. 

arsenio-sulphuret,  or  sulpharsenite.  Com- 
pounds of  arsenious  sulphide  (AsoSs)  witli  metallic 
sulphides.  They  are  generally  of  a  red  or  yellow 
color.  (See  Watt's  Diet.  Chem.) 

ar-sen-I  6-sId  -er-ite,  s.  [Eng.,  &c..  arsenio 
(q.  v.):  and  siderite,  from  Gr.  sideros=iToa.]  A 
mineral,  called  by  Glocker  arsenocrocite,  it  being 
his  belief  that  arseniosiderite  was  so  alike  in  sound 
to  arsenosiderite  that  it  was  expedient  to  alter  one 
of  these  terms,  and  arseniosiderite  had  the  p'reced- 
ence  in  time.  [ARSENOSIDERITE.]  It  is  a  fibrous 
species  of  a  yeflow  golden  color  and  a  silky  luster. 
Hardness,  1-2 ;  sp.  gr.,  3'520-3'88.  Compos. :  Arsenic 
acid,  37'9;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  42'1;  lime,  ll'l; 
water,  8'9=100.  It  occurs  in  France. 

ar-sen'-I-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  arseni(c);  sufliz.  -mis.'] 
Pertaining  to  arsenic ;  having  arsenic  as  one  of  its 
constituents. 

arsenious  oxide,  or  arsenious  anhydride, 
As^Oa,  called  in  the  hydrated  state  arsenioits  acid. 
It  is  formed  by  burning  arsenic  in  the  air,  but  is 
obtained  by  roasting  arsenical,  pyrites,  ores  of  tin, 
cobalt,  &c.,  which  contain  arsenic,  in  a  furnace  sup- 
plied with  air,  and  condensing  it.  Arsenious  oxide 
crystallizes  in  octohedra.  It  volatilizes  at  218°  {'.  If 
it  is  condensed  on  a  hot  surface  it  fuses  into  a  vitre- 
ous form,  which  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  the 
crystalline  variety.  One  part  dissolves  in  twelve 
parts  of  hot  and  thirty  parts  of  cold  water;  no 
definite  hydrate  exists.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  Arsenious  oxide  is  a  violent  irritant 
poison,  two  grains  producing  death,  but  by  com- 
mencing with  small  doses  it  is  possible  to  take  eve.n 
four  grains  without  injury.  The  Tyrolese  eat  arsenic 
to  increase  the  power  of  the  respiratory  organs,  as 
they  have  to  climb  mountains.  Arsenious  oxide  is 
used  in  medicine  in  small  doses  in  skin  diseases.  It 
is  rapidly  absorbed  into  the  blood  when  it  is  applied 
to  a  wound.  The  best  antidote  is  obtained  by  add- 
ing magnesia  to  ferric  chloride;  the  mixture  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron  and  magnesia  can  be  used  at 
once,  without  washing  it.  Arsenious  oxide  reduces 
chromic  acid,  manganic  acid,  &c. ;  but  it  is  reduced 
to  metallic  arsenic  by  potassium,  charcoal,  sulphur, 
and  phosphorus  at  red  heat.  Arsenious  oxide  unites 
with  bases  forming  arsenites,  but  they  are  not  very 
stable  compounds.  Their  solutions  giv«  a  yellow 
precipitate  with  argentic  nitrate,  soluble  in  acetic 
acid,  also  in  caustic  potash ;  a  light-green  precipi- 
tate (Scheele's  green)  with  cupric  salts.  Aceto- 
arsenite  of  copper  ( Schweinfurt  green)  is  used  as  a 
pigment  for  wall  papers,  and  is  very  poisonous. 
Arsenite  of  sodium,  formed  by  dissolving  AsjQs  in 
caustic  soda,  is  used  to  prepare  the  papers  to  poison 
flies.  Arsenious  oxide  is  used  to  poison  rats  and  as 
aflux  for  glass,  also  in  calico  printing  and  for  mak- 
ing pigments.  Arsenites  are  decomposed  by  heat. 
Hydrosulphuric  acid  (H2S)  gives  a  yellow  precipi- 
tate, As-jS),  from  a  solution  of  an  arsenite  in  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

ar -sen-ite,  s.  [Eng.  arsen;  -He.  In  Fr.  arsenite.'] 

l.Chem.:    f  See  ARSENIOCS  OXIDE.  ] 

2.  Min. :  [In  Ger.  arsenit.]  The  same  as  Arseno- 
lite (q.  v.). 

ar-sen -I-iir-et,  ar-sen  -ttr-et,  s.  [Eng.,  &c., 
arsen  (q.  y.) ;  suffix  -iuret,  -uret  (q.  v.).]  Arsenic  in 
combination  with  a  metal.  [ARSENIDE.] 

ar-sen -I-iir-et-Sd,  a.  [Eng.  arsenuiret:  -ed.] 
Combined  with  arsenic. 

arseniureted  hydrogen,  arseneted  hydro- 
gen, arsenic  trihydride,  arsenious  hydride,  or 
arsine.  A  gas,  obtained  pure  by  the  action  of 
strong  hydrochloric  acid  on  an  alloy  of  equal  parts 
of  zinc  and  arsenic ;  also  formed  when  hydrogen  is 
liberated  in  contact  with  arsenious  oxide.  t  Arsen- 
iureted hydrogen  (AsHj)  is  a  colorless  poisonous 
§as,  smelling  like  garlic;  it  burns  with  a  blue 
ame ;  its  sp.  gr.  is  2'695. 

ar-sen-8-cro  -cite,  s.  [Eng..  &c.,  arseno  (q.v.), 
and  crocite;  from  Gr.  fcroto  —  woof  or  weft,  .  .  . 
a  thread,  so  called  from  its  fibrous  character.  In 
Ger.  arsenokrokit.]  A  mineral,  the  same  as  Arsen- 
iosiderite  (q.  v.). 

ar-sen -6-llte,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  arseno  (q.  v.),and 
suffix,  -lite.  Altered  by  Dana  from  the  name  arsenite, 
which  is  used  in  another  sense  in  Chemistry. 1  A 


arson 

mineral  the  same  as  White  Arsenic,  Oxide  of 
Arsenic,  and  Arsonious  Acid.  It  is  isometric,  oc- 
curs octahedral,  usually  in  minute  stelliform  crys- 
tals, or  crusts,  investing  other  substances,  or  botry- 
oidal  or  stalactitic.  The  hardness  is  1'5,  the  sp.  gr. 
3'698,  the  luster  vitreous  or  silky,  the  color  white,, 
occasionally  tinged  with  yellowish  or  reddish,  and 


If  Dana  has  an  Arsenolite  Group,  containing  this 
mineral  and  Senarmontite.  It  is  the  first  placed 
under  "  Oxyds  of  elements  of  the  Arsenic  and  Sul- 
phur Groups,  Series  ii." 


ar-sen-8  plr  -rite,  s.  [Eng.  arseno  (q.  v.),  anoT 
pyrite,  from  Gr.  nitrites,  s.  =  pyrites;  adj.=oforin 
tire;  pur=  fire.]  A  mineral  ranked  by  Dana  as  a 


. 

distinct  species,  which  he  places  in  his  Marcasite- 
Group  of  the  Pyrite  Division  of  minerals,  and  calls- 
also  Mispickel.  It  is  orthorhombic,  has  a  hardness-- 
of  5'5-6,  sp.  gr.  6'0  to  6'4,  a  metallic  luster,  and  a 
silvery-white  or  steel-gray  color.  Its  composition 
is—  arsenic,  46;  sulphur,  19'6;  iron,  34'4=100.  It  is 
found  in  England,  Sweden,  Norway,  Germany,  and 
North  and  South  America.  Dana  divides  it  into 
Var.  (1)  Ordinary:  (2)  Cobaltic,  Danaite,  including- 
Vermontite  and  Akontite;  (3)  Niccoliferous  ;  (4)  Ar- 
gentiferous. 

ar-sSn-S-sId'-Sr-Ite,  s. 

Min.:  An  obsolete  name  for  Lollingite  (q.  T.)» 
[See  also  ARSENIOSIDERITE.] 

ar'-sen-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  arsen  (q.v.),  and  suff.-ous- 
In  Port,  arsem'oso.]  Pertaining  to  arsenic,  or  hav- 
ing it  as  one  of  its  constituents.  [ARSENIOUS.] 

arsenous  acid.    The  same  as  Arsenolite  (q.  v.)  . 

*ar  se-v§r-s^,  *ar  se-ver-sle,  *ar-s?e  vSi'- 
8$e,  adv.  [Fr.  <i  renverse,  a  revers;  Ital.  a'  rin- 
verso,  a*  rtVerso.]  Reverse  ;  turned  backward. 

"  But  the  matters  being  turned  arsyc  Vfrsye,  they  haue 
the  fruicion  of  those  pleasures  that  neuer  shall  decayed 

—  L'dal:  James,  c.  6. 

"Argeversie  preposterously,  perversely,  without  order.**" 

—  Glosaog.  Nova. 

ars-foot,  s.  [Eng.  arse;  foot.}  An  English 
name  for  a  bird  —  the  Great-crested  Grebe  (Podicepf 
cri&tatui). 

SAiall  arsfoot:  The  Little  Grebe  (Podiceps 
minor). 

tar  -sheen,  tar  -shine,  s.  [Russ.  arschin;  from 
Turkish  or  Tartar  arshin,  arshtm~an  ell,  a  yard.J 
A  Russian  measure  of  length,  2  feet  and  4.242  inches; 
but  the  English  foot  of  12  inches  has  since  1831  beea. 
the  common  measure  of  length  in  Russia.  (States- 
man's Year-Book,  1875.) 

ar  -sine.    In  compos.,  as  a  prefix  or  a  suffix. 

Chem.  :  A  name  given  to  AsHs,  arsenious  hydride. 
A  name  also  given  to  the  organic  arsenic  bases,  as 
Triethylarsine,  As'^CaHOs,  obtained  by  distilling- 
an  alloy  of  arsenic  and  sodium  with  ethyliodide.  It- 
is  a  colorless,  stinking  liquid,  boiling  at  140°.  It- 
unites  with  ethyliodide,  forming  a  crystalline  sub- 
stance, AsfCaHs)!!,  from  which  freshly  precipitated 
silver  oxide  separates  the  hydrate  As(C2H5)4(OH)» 
a  powerfully  alkaline  compound.  [See  also  CA- 

CODYL.] 

ar    sis,  s.    [In  Ital.  &  Lat.  arsis;  Gr.  arsis,  from 
airo=to  raise.] 
I.  Prosody; 

1.  A  raising  of  the  voice  at  any  part  of  a  line.    It 
is  opposed  to  what  the  Greeks  called  thesis,  which. 
was  a  depression  of  the  voice. 

2.  The  point  in  a  line  on  which  the  stress  is  laid. 

3.  The  rhythmic  accent,  metrical  accentuation.  It 
has  been  a  subject  of  controversy  whether  this  was 
produced  by  a  higher  tone,  greater  force,  or  more 
prolonged  time. 

II.  Music: 

1.  The  raising  or  depressing  the  hand  in  beating; 
time. 

2.  The  part  of  the  music  where  this  occurs. 
•ars'-met-rlke,  »ars  -met-ike,  s.    [See  AKITH- 

METIC.) 

*ars-nek,  s.    [ARSENIC.] 

ars  -rope,  s.  [Eng.  arse,  and  rope.]  A  gut,  an 
entrail.  (  Wycliffe,  1  Kings  v.  9.) 

ar-s6n,  (1),  s.  [O.  Fr.  arson,  arsion,  arsun: 
Prov.  arsuni,arcio,  from  Lat.  arsu?n,  sup.  of  ardco 
=to  burn.  ]  The  malicious  and  willful  burning  of  a 
dwelling-house  or  out-house  belonging  to  another 
person  by  directly  setting  fire  to  it,  or  even  by  ignit- 
ing some  edifice  of  one's  own  in  its  immediato 
vicinity.  If  a  person,  by  maliciously  settingfire  to 
an  inhabited  house,  cause  the  death  of  one  or  more- 
of  the  inmates,  the  deed  is  murder,  and  capital  pun- 
ishment may  be  inflicted.  When  no  one  is  fa  tally 
injured  the  crime  is  not  capital,  but  is  still  heavily 
punishable;  it  is  a  penal  offense  also  to  attempt  to- 
set  a  house  on  fire,  even  if  the  endeavor  do  not  suc- 
ceed. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    thSre;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pSt, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w8rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ctire,    unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     ae,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


arson 

ar'-sdn  (2),  *ar'-SOftn,  s.  [In  Fr.  ar^on;  Ital. 
tarcione ;  Lat.  arcum~9.  bow.]  A  saddle-bow. 

"Between  the  saddle  and  the  arsotiH." — Guy  of  War- 
wick,  vol.  ii. 
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art-union,  s.  A  union  of  persons  interested  in 
art  fABT,  II.  2.J,  and  who  desire  to  promote  it 
specially  by  purchasing  the  pictures  of  meritorious 
artists.  These  are  generally  distributed  to  the 


Artesian 

ar-te  r-I-a,  tar-te  r-I-um,  *,  Lat.  arterin,  far- 
terium;  Gr.  arteria=(l)  tho  windpipe,  (2)  an  ar- 
tery. J 

Anat.:  An  artery. 


-cer=before,  early,  first.]    First. 

"A  Bonne  thou  schalt  arst  habbe." 

Alisaunder,  312.     (S.,  in  Boucher.) 

art,  *ard,  r.  [A.  S.  arth.]  Tho  second  person 
sing.  pros,  indie,  of  the  verb  to  be.  Formerly  it  was 
tiscd  in  speaking  to  men ;  now  it  is  rarely  employed 
•except  in  addresses  to  the  Deity. 

"  Of  alle  thine  riche  weden 
Nu  thu  ard  al  skere." 

Death,  xxiii.  (ed.  Morris),  179,  180. 
'  Thou  art,  O  Lord,  the  light  and  life 


union  in  London,  and  others  exist  in  some  of  the 
leading  provincial  cities. 


ar-te  r-I-al,   a.    [Fr.  arMriel;  Sp.  &  Port,  arte- 


Of  all  this  wondrous 


e  Hah 

world 


we  see. 

Thomas  Hloore. 


art  (i),  *arte,  *ars,  s.    [In  Fr.  &  Prov.  arte;  Sp., 

Port.  <fc  Ital.  <trt,  from  Lat.  artcin,  ace.  of  firs  =  art, 
of  which  tho  root  is  «r=to  fit,  to  join.]     [ARTE,  v.J 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Subjectively : 

1.  Skill,  dexterity,  tact  in  planning  and  in  carry- 
ing out  a  project. 

"It  is  not  strength,  but  art,  obtains  the  prize." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xxiii.  383. 

2.  Cunning. 

"  More  matter  with  less  art." 

Shakesp.;  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

3.  Speculation. 

"  I  have  as  much  of  this  in  art  as  you; 
But  yet  my  nature  could  not  bear  it  so." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  iv.  8. 

II.  Objectively :  The  results  of  such  skill  or  dex- 
terity. Specially — 

1.  The  principles  of   science  practically  carried 
out ;  a  series  of  rules  designed  to  aid  one  in  acquir- 
ing practical  skill  or  dexterity  in  performing  some 
specified  kind  of  work,  manual  or  mental.    The 
several  arts  may  be  arranged  in  two  groups— (a) 
the  mechanical  t  and  (6)  the  liberal  or  fine  arts.  The 
Mechanical  Arts  are  those  which  may  be  success- 
fully followed  by  one  who  does  not  possess  genius, 
tout  lias  acquired  tho  facility  of  working  with  his 
hands  which  long- practice  imparts.    Such  are  the 
arts  of  the  carpenter,  the  blacksmith,  the  watch- 
maker,  <fec.    They   are  often   called   trades.    The 
Liberal  or  Fine  Arts  are  such  as  give  scope  not 
merely  to  manual  dexterity,  but  to  genius ;  as  music* 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  <fcc. 

"  But  it  is  assuredly  an  error  to  speak  of  any  language 
AS  an  (i rt  in  the  sense  of  its  having  been  elaborately  and 
methodically  formed." — Darwin:  Descent  of  .Vd/i  (1871j, 
Tol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  p.  61. 

2.  Spec.:  Tho  visible  expression  of  the  sublime 
and  beautiful. 

"A  thousand  lamentable  objects  there, 
In  scorn  of  nature,  art  gave  lifeless  life." 

Sliafcesp.:  Bape  of  Lucre ce,  1,374. 

3.  Anything  planned ;  a  device,  a  project,  a  scheme 
of  operations. 

"They  employed  every  art  to  soothe  and  to  divide  the 
discontented  warriors." — Macaulai/:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

4.  Whatever  has  been  made  by  man,  as  opposed 
to  what  is  natural. 

"Elsewhere  we  find  towns,  like  St.  Petersburg,  built  on 
artificial  foundations,  but  the  whole  country  of  the  Dutch 
la  a  work  of  art.*'— Times,  Nov.  11,  1876. 

I 

: 


pant  in  a  specified  crime.    The  phrase  is  equivalent 

to   what  in  English  law  is  called  accessory  to  a    ,       ' 


"One  may  be  guilty  of  a  crime  not  only  by  perpetrat- 
ing it,  but  by  being  accessory  to  or  abetting  it;  which  is 
called,  in  the  Roman  law,  ope  et  consilio,  and  in  ours,  art 
and  part.  By  art  is  understood  the  mandate,  instigation, 
or  advice,  that  may  have  been  given  towards  committing 
the  crime;  part  expresses  the  share  that  one  takes  to  him- 
self in  it  by  the  aid  or  assistance  which  he  gives  the 
criminal  in  the  commission  of  it." — Erskiiie:  Institutes, 
Bk.  IV.,  iv.  10. 

-art,  -ard,  as  a  suffix.    [ARD.] 


•terial  blood  is  scarlet  in  color.    It  is  obtained 
the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  from  the  ar- 
teries.   ( Todd<&  Bowman :  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  290.  291. 

Arterial  navigation:  Navigation  through  the 
interior  of  a  country  by  means  of  estuaries,  rivers, 
inland  lakes,  canals,  &c.,  which,  to  a  certain  extent, 
present  an  analogy  to  the  arteries  in  the  bodily 
frame. 


..- ,      «•      [Eng.    arterialize; 

tfioH.j    The  process  of  converting  venous  blood, 
which  is  dark-red,  or  even  almost  black,  into  ar- 

ar -ta,  s.    A  species  of  catfish  found  in  Ceylon,    terial  blood,  which  is  bright  scarlet.    This  is  dona 
having  power  to  move  on  land  by  means  of  its  side    by  chemical  action ;  the  venous  blood,  while  pass- 


ar-ta-bo  -try's,  s.     [Gr.  artao  =  to  fasten, 
botrus=&  cluster  of  grapes.     So  called  because  __ 

possesses  tendrils.]    A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  ar-ter-I-al-1  ze,  v.  t.    [Eng.  arterial;  -iz<?.]    To 

the  order  Anonaceae.    A.  odoratissima,  or  Sweet-  convert  venous  into  arterial  blood.    [ABTERIALIZA- 

scentod  Artabotrys,  is  a  beautiful  Chinese  plant,  TION.]    (Front.) 

which  makes  a  fine  covering  for  waUs.  ar-ter-I-al-1  zed,  pa.  par.    [ARTERIALIZE.] 

*ar-ta  il-yg, ».    [ARTILLERY.]    (Scotch.) 

artan'-the,  s.    [Or.  ortao=to  fasten  or  hang  ar-ter-I-al-r z-Ing,  Pr.  pan    [ARTERIALIZE.] 

one  thing  upon  another,  and  anthos=a  blossom,  a  ar-ter-l-ol'-o-gy,   >.     [In  Sp.  arteriology;  Fr. 

ftower.]    A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  artiriologie ;    Port.  &   Ital.  arteriologia;  Gr.  ar- 

Piperacese  (Pepperworts.)    The  stems  are  jointed  ;  teria=an  artery,   and  logos— &  discourse.]     A  dis- 

the  flowers  are  in  spikes  opposite  to  the  leaves,  course  regarding  the  arteries.   The  part  of  medical 

which  are  rough,  and  are  used  with  good  effect  for  science  which  treats  of  the  arteries.    (Dunglison.) 

**£&£*&  "Mh   A'/fc!Wfe.fe  ^_fuTni?hes  ar-ter-I-Ot'-o-myS  s.  .[In  Fr.  arttriotomie ;  Sp.,. 


Lat.  arto,  _arcVo=to  press  close.]  [ARTE,  v.]  Ex-  ting;  temnQ=fo cut.]  The  operation  of  making  an 

hortation,  incitement,  encouragement.  (Scotch.)  incision  in  an  artery  and  drawing  blood. 

"  Gaif  him  grot  art  at  ton  to  purseu  the  third  weird." — >  ar-ter-I'-tlS,  8.  [Eng.  ctrter(w) ,'  -it-is. ~\  Inflamma* 

Bellenden:  Cron.,  bk.  xii.,  c.  3.  (Jamiesoii .)  tion  occurring  m  the  arteries.  It  may  be  acute  or 

art  e,  *arc  te,  r.  /.  [O.  Fr.  arfer=to  force ;  Lat.  chronic.  Its  anatomical  characters  are  redness  of 

artuSj  arc£us=pressod  together;  hence  close,  con-  the  internal  membrane  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  an 

fined,  from  arto= to  shut  up,  to  confine.]  To  con-  effusion  of  plastic,  pseudo-membranous  lymph  on 


strain,  to  force,  to  urge,  to  compel,  to  prompt. 
"  And  over  al  this,  myche  more  he  thoght 
What  to  speke,  and  what  to  holdyn  inne, 
And  what  to  arti/n." 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Cre&eide,  i. 
**  TjOve  arted  me  to  do  my  observiumce 
To  his  estate,  and  done  him  obeisaunce." 

Chaucer;  Court  of  Love,  46-7. 

*ar'-tel,  s.    [Russian  (?).] 


its  surface,  and  thickening  and  ulceration  of  its 
substance.  In  chronic,  which  is  much  more  com- 
mon than  acute  inflammation,  tho  internal  mem- 
brane of  tho  artery  is  thickened,  softened,  and  col- 
ored a  deep,  dirty  rod,  especially  in  tho  vicinity  of 
calcareous  and  other  degenerations.  (Dr*  J.  Hope; 
Cycl.  Pract.Med.) 

ar'-t3r-J,  «.  [Ger.  arterie;  Fr.  artere;  Sp.,  Port., 
Ital.,  and  Lat.  arteria;  Gr.  ar#erm=the  windpipe 
or  trachea ;  (2)  an  artery,  from  aer=air,  and  tcreo= 


11  Art  is  the  child  of  nature,  yes, 
Her  darling  child  in  whom  we  trace 
The  features  of  the  mother's  face, 
Her  aspect  and  her  mien." 

Longfellow:  Keramos. 
B.  Technically: 

Mediaeval  Education:  The  "arts"  signified  the 
•whole  circle  of  subjects  studied  by  those  who 
sought  a  liberal  education.  This  included  science 
*s  well  as  art.  Tho  seven  liberal  arts,  which  in 
the  palmy  days  of  Rome  plebeians  were  not  allowed 
to  study,  were  thus  divided :  1.  The  Trivium — viz., 
•Grammar,  Rhetoric,  and  Logic.  2.  The  Quadrivium 
— viz.,  Arithmetic,  Music.  Geometry,  and  Astronomy. 
It  is  a  roMinant  of  this  classification,  which  was  in 
vogue  as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  that  we  still 
Bpeakof  as  the  curriculum  of  arts  at  a  university, 
and  that  graduates  become  bachelors  or  masters 
•of  "arts." 

"Four  years  spent  in  the  nrts  (as  they  are  called  in 
olleges)  is,  perhaps,  laying  too  laborious  a  foundation." — 
'th:  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  xiii. 

fart  and  jure.  [Eng.  art,  and  Lat.  jus.  fgpnit. 
'uris)  =law,  equity.]  Arts  [ART,  B.J  and  junapra- 
'ence.  (Scotrh.) 

"And  thereafter  to  remane  thre  yeris  at  the  scules  of 
Arts  and  Jure,  scio  that  thai  mny  have  knawh-irc  urn! 
nderstamling  of  the  lawis."— Acts  Jennes  IV.,  !!'.«>  <•>! 
M1)tp.  288. 


sanguis  per  vmias.      t. Cicero,  i/e  .fvui.  isvarwrn.  n.  DD. 

*ar  -tel-rle§,  s.pl.    [ARTILLERY.]  138.)     This  error  was  not  shaken  by  Herophilus.j 

Ar-te •-»!-».  ..  [Gr.  Ariemls,  a  goddess  usually  g^^^tartf^The^Sics  ^S^^LM 

identihed  with  tho  Roman  Diana.]  tubes,  with  three  coats,  an  external  tunic  commonly 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Entomostracans  belonging  to  called  the  cellular  coat,  a  middle  or  fibrous  tunic  or 

the  family  Branchipodidas.  The  A.  salina,  or  Brine  coat,  and  an  epithelial  tunic.  The  coating  of  the 

bhrimp,  loves  water  so  salt  that  most  other  marine  arteries  is  very  elastic.  The  largest  arteries  which 

animals  die  m  it.  leave  the  heart  are  the  aorta  and  the  pulmonary 

Ar  -tern-Is,  s.    [Lat,  Artemis;  Gr.  Artemis.]  artery;  both  spring  from  tho  base  of  the  heart  in 

1.  Class.  Mythology:    A  celebrated  Grecian  god-  Jr?nt-  JJl8?  b_r?_n_c.!l:?!^  anastomose  to  a.large  ex- 


mJsj'a=wormwood.  Called  after  Artemis,  the  Greek    black,  of  the  latter."  (Todd  <£  Bowman:    Physiol. 
goddess    corresponding     to     the    Roman    Diana.]    Anat.t  vol.  ii.,  p.  310.) 

Wormwood,  Southernwood,  or  Mugwort.  A  genus  ..The  chief  artfrte8  ^  frequently  run  in  abnormal 
of  plants  belonging  to  tho  order  Asteracesp,  or  Com-  courses  that  it  has  been  found  useful  for  surgical  purpose* 
posites.  It  contains  four  British  species — the  A.  to  calculate  from  12,000  corpses  how  often  each  course  pre- 
campestris,  or  Field  Southernwood;  tho  A.  vul-  vails."—  Darwin:  Descent  of  Man,  vol.  i.  (1871),  pt.  i.,  ch.  iv. 
'  r,  or  Common  Mugwort;  the  A.  absinthium^  or  Ar-te'-fl-an,  o.  [  In  Fr.  Artesian.-]  Pertaining 

to  Artois,  an  old  province  of  France.    [ARRAS.] 

Artesian  well.      A  well  of  a  typo  copied    from 
those  in  uso  in  Artois,  though  it  is  said  that  similar 
reviously  existed  in  Italy,  Egypt,  China,  and 


fi 
C 


,'ommon  Wormwood ;  and  tho  A.  maritima,  or  Soa- 
wormwood.  The  Common  Wormwood  grows  luxu- 
riantly among  the  sago  brush  of  tho  Rocky  Mount- 
ain regions.  [ABSINTHIUM,  ABSINTHIC,  WORM- 
WOOD. ] 

"  Where  Cuckow-pints  and  Dnndelions  sprung, 
(Gross  names  had  they  our  plainer  sires  among), 
ThereArums,  there  Leontodonp,  we  view, 
And  Artemisia  grows  where  wormwood  grew," 

Crabbe's  Poems:  The  Parish  Register. 


ones  previously  existed  in  Italy,  Egypt,  China,  and 
probably  elsewhere.  If  at  any  place  tlm  strata  bend 
into  a  trough  or  basin,  with  its  concavity  upward, 
and  if  two  impermeable  beds  are  separated  by  one 
or  more  strata  which  water  can  ponotrato,  tli«>n  tho 
rain  will  percolate  into  the  porous  beds  at  any  point 


tody;     pout,    J6wl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     $liin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph=f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


artful 
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article 


where  au  outcrop  takes  place,  and,  prevented  from  ar-thr5  16  -bl-um,  s.    [Gr.  arthron=n  joint,  and 

moving  far  up  or  down  by  the  impermeable  strata,  lobos=a  legume.]   Joint-vetch.    A  genus  of  plants 

will  accumulate  till  it  reaches  the  outcrops.  If  now  belonging  to  the  Leguminous  order. 

a  bore  bo  made  in  the  center  of  the  basin  the  water  ar-throl  -6-gf,    *.     [Or.  arthnm,   and   l.*/ox=a 


6-gf,    *. 
A  discou 


,  , 

will  be  forced  up  by  that  standing  at  a  higher  level    discourse.  ]    A  discourse  concerning  the  joints  ;  that 
than  itself  and  may  reach  or  even  rise  above  the    part  of  anatomical  science  which  treats  of  the  joints. 
surface  of  the  ground.    Artesian  wells  now  exist  at 
various  points  in  Europe  and  America. 


,-»' 
art  - 


*         i   f  j-\ 
g.  art,  and  -/«.(.  J 


(6)  (Not  nece~r-;irily  reduced  to  writing.) 

•• '  vis.    You  have  broken 

The  article  of  your  oath  ;  which  you  shall  never 
Have  tongue  to  charge  me  with." 

N/niA.'syi.  .•  Aittinni  unit  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 
"...    each  article  of  human  duty."— Faley. 
'2.  One  distinct  portion  of  a  printed  newspaper  or 
other  periodical  too  important  to  he  called  a  para- 
graph,   and   not  consisting  simply  of  a  reported 


*.».**  ,  ~ 

ar-thro-nom    al-us,  s.    [Gr.  arthron=n   joint, 
and  anoma(<w=uucven,  irregular;   an,  pnv.,    and 
fcoma(os=even,  level  ;  homos=one  and  the  same.  ]        ......   . 

I.  Of   persons:    Disposed   to   have   recourse   to       Zool.  A  genus  of  centipedes.    The  species  .4.  Ion-    speech. 
schemes  contrived  with  art  ;  cunning.  gicornis  is  phosphorescent.  "  For  the  copyright  Dryden  received  two  hundred  and 

"While  a  large  party  was  disposed  to  make  her  an  idol,         ar-thrSp  -O-da,  s.pl.    [Gr.  arthron=*  joint,  and    ^f^^^Sl^  ^S^i^S^^af^  ^ 

nous,  genit.   podci=a   foot.    Animals   with  jointed    ch   i  ii 
icot  1 
ZooL:  A  subdivision  of  the  Annulosa,  or  Articu-    .   ^  A  leading  editorial  is  one  of  the  chief  articles 


The  body  is  very  di 
lents,  sometimes, 


.   divided  into  ring 
:  in  the  Myriapoda  (C 


ahe  was  regarded  by  her  two  artful  servants  merely 
puppet." — Macanlay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xv. 

II.  Of  things: 

1.  Performed  with  art. 

2.  Crafty,  cunning. 

".    .    .    the  long-delayed  and  artful  revenge  of  various 
animals." — Darwin:  Descent  of  Man,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  Artificial  as  opposed  to  natural, 
art  -fuHf,  adv.    [Eng.  artful;  -ly.~\ 

1.  In  a  manner  to  evince  art ;  in  an  artful  manner ;    and  Insecta. 

craftily.  ar-thro'-sls,  s.    [From  Gr.  artliron=a  joint.] 

i.  By  the  operation  of  art,  as  opposed  to  natur-  ...     ,    . . 

»_.e_iv_  .    _  Anatomy:  Articulation. 


,  . 

lata,  containing  the  classes  belonging  to  that  sub-    ln.  ','  newspaper.    It  is  supposed  to  bo  written  by,  or 
kingdom  which  are  of   the  hiehe-t  organization     "t  least  express  tlie  views  of,  the  editor,  and  is  ae- 


corded  larger  and  more  conspicuous  type  than  that 
i-     used  in  most  other  parts  of  the  paper. 
cn"       3.  A  point  of  time :  in  the  phrase,  "  in  the  article 
or_    of  death,"  a  translation  of  tho  Latin  in  articulo- 

mortis,  meaning=at  the  exact  moment  of  death. 


B.  Technically: 

I.  Bot.:  The  part  of  an  articulated  stem  between 


ally  ;  by  the  operation  of  nature. 

"  He  knows  indeed  that,  whether  dress' d  or  rude, 
Wild  without  art,  or  artfully  subdued." 


entiated  for  special  ends.    In  general  the   head, 
thorax,  and  abdomen  are  distinct.    Under  the  sub- 
division Arthropoda  are  ranked  in  au  ascending       it  .„„,.. 
series  the  classes  Myriapoda,  Crustacea,  Arachnida,    the  joints. 

II.  Gram.:  A  part  of  speech  consisting  of  the 
particles  a,  an,  or  the,  placed  before  a  noun  to  im- 
part to  it  a  more  or  less  limited  signification.  In 
Greek  the  article  is  thus  written:  Oj  e,  to:  in  Fr. 
le,  la,  in  the  sing.,  and  les  in  the  pi. ;  in  Ital.  il,  lo. 
la.  In  Eng.  a  or  an,  the  former  used  before 


, ..  [Gr.  ar«<*=complete ;  even,  opposed 


atiou  is  contrived,  to  have  just  matter  to  draw  round  him  ARCTIC  (q.  V.). 

these  massy  bodies."—  CHeyne.  •'  But  they  would  have    winters  like  those  beyond  the 

2.  Cunning.     (Johnson.)  artick  circle;  for  the  sun  would  be  80  degrees  from  them." 

ar-than  -It-In,  s.    [From  Arthanita  officinalis, 

a  plant  now  called  Cyclamen  Europosum.]  ar -tl-$noke,   s.     [In  Sw.  artstocka  ;  Dan.  art  it- 

Chem. :  A  crystalline  substance  which  may  be  ox-  fftofc ;  Dut.  artisjok ;  Ger.  artischoke ;  Fr.  artichaut ; 


which  it  indicates.    [A,  As,  and  THE.  ] 

"The  articles  are  of  great  value  in  our  language." — 
Bain:  Higher  English  Grammar  (ed.  1874),  p.  33. 

III.  History  and  Law : 

1.  English  History  and  Latv : 

(a)  Articles  of  the  Navy :  Certain  express  regula- 


"  Serpents,  worms,   and    leeches,   though   some   want 


bones,  and   alt    extended    articulations,    yet   have   they 

and 


tho  gum,  which  they  term  kunkirzeed,  as  an  emetic,    gation  whereby  certain  parties  acknowledge  them- 
Artichokos  were  introduced  into  England  early  in    selves  indebted  to  the  Crown  in  a  certain  sum,  but 


nn  "hrR?.n,»,!Vi  tne  sixteenth  century.  to  be  void  if  they  appear  in  court  on  a  certain  day 

"«(,,",!">!•"£                                 progression.  -B,owne:  ..  Xr,,,.AoSM  Rrew  MmetlmM  only  in  the  isle  of  sici,yj  and  meanwhile  keep  the  peace.    (Blackstone:  Com- 

and  since  my  remembrance  they  were  so  daintv  in  Eng-  ment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  18.) 

2.  Relating  to  the  gout,  as  affecting  the  joints;  land  that  usually  they  were  sold  for  crowns  apiece  .   .   ."  2.  Old  Scottish  History  and  Law : 

gouty.  —  Moffatt:  Health's  Improvement.  "Lords  of  the  Articles.    (See  example.) 

Guimess  otll                 ueUteobBc^nel  T  The  Jerusalem  Artichoke,  in  Ger.  erdnrtischoke,  "  »  had  long  been  the  custom  of  the  Parliaments  of 

From  panpi  ar«r1(S  thTt  infest  the  toe  >s  not  fr°m  Jerusalem,  and  is  not  an  artichoke.     It  Scotland  to  entrust  the  preparation  of  Acts  to  a  select 


number  of  members  who  were  designated  as  the  Lords  of 


Physiol. 

ar-thro  -dl-al,  a.  [Eng.  arthrodi(a) ;  -al.J  Per- 
taining to  the  kind  of  articulation  called  arthrodia 
(q.v.). 

"  Arthrodtal  joints  are  generally  provided  with  liga- 
ments."—  Toad  A  Bowman :  rhysiitl.  Anat.,  i.  136. 

tar-thro  -die,  a.  [Ene.  arthrod(ia);  -tc.]  The 
same  as  ARTHEODIAL  (q.  v.). 

ar-thro  dfn-I-a,  «.    [Gr.  arthron,  a  joint,  and 

odunc-pain]    Pain  in  the  joints;  chronic  rheuma-    of  ^££™^°™?.lmP??!£t™Y!!?'!?*1'!*!™. 
tism. 

ar-thro-dy'n -Ic,  a.  [Ene.,  &c.,  arthrod:/n(i,n  ; 
•ic.]  Pertaining  to  arthrodynia. 

ar-thro  gas  -tra,  s.  pi.    [Or.  arthron-n  joint, 

and  <i<istcr,  genit.  qasteros,  by  syncope  <jastro8=tho       II.  Fig.    Of  things  essentially  immaterial: 
belly'.  ]    In  Prof.  Huxley's  classification,  au  order 


another  in  1571.    The  ratification  of  successive  sov- 


tions of  the  same  thing.    Specially— 
A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.    Lit.    Of  material  things :  which  "  [Doctrine  and  Discipli  __ 

tl.  Gen. :  A  separate  portion  of  a  material  thing.    England  now  established]  "  We  will  not  endure  any 

[B.  1.,  Sot.] 


ereigns  was  also  given,  the  first  of  them,  in  con- 
formity with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  adding,  "  from 
which  [Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  theCnurchof 
England  now  established]  "  We  will  not  endure  any 

,_...-..  varying  or  departing  in  the  least  degree."     The 

2.  Any   particular  commodity   or  material   sub-    Thirty-nine  Articles  give  prominence  to  the  distinct- 
tance.    (Most  frequently  used  of  things  manufac-    ive  tenets  which  sever  the  Church  of  England  from 
tured,  or  of  things  exposed  for  sale.)  that  of  Rome.    They  assail  the  supremacy  of  the 

"Therewerefeward'clesimportanttotheworkinpman  Pope  (Art.  37);  tho  asserted  infallibility  of  the 
!  which  the  price  was  not,  in  1685,  more  than  half  of  <  hurch  of  Rome  and  of  General  Councils  (Arts.  19 
hat  it  now  is.  — Macanlat/:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii.  &  21} ;  the  enforced  celibacy  of  tho  clergy  (Art.  32}  ; 

"The  large  farmer  has  some  advantage  in  the  article  of  t'10  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  laity  (Art,  3(1)  ;  transub- 
buildings."— j.  s.  Mill.-  Polit.  Econ.,  vol.  i.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  U.,  stantiation  (Art.  28) ;  and  five  out  of  seven  of  the 
§4.  alleged  seven  sacraments  (Art.  25) ;  purgatory  and 

relics ;  tho  worship  of  images  (Art.  22) ;  and  finally, 
works  of  supererogation  (Art.  14).  Tlio  Thirty-nine 


ar  throg  -ra-ph?,  s.    [Gr.  arthron= 
grapM'= description.  ] 
Anat. :  A  description  of  the  joints. 


n — — • — .* —    •    •    •      —- ^»».— j,.  1.1,111. ..-. .  iroin  every  student  taking  a  dr^rree  atone 

joint,  and    Hist.  Ena.,  ch.  iv.  Of  the  two  oldest  Enaiish  universities,  but  the  Act 

"Articles  of  capitulation  were  speedily  adjusted." —  17  &  18  Viet.,  c.  81,  removed  this  disability  from 

Ibid.,  ch.  xvi.  Oxford,  and  tho  19  &  20  Viet.,  c.  88,  did  so  from 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      w6,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     ciir,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      &,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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Cambridge.  These  acts  made  it  possible  for  Non- 
conformist students  who  had  scruples  against  sign- 
ing the  Thirty-nine  Articles  to  share  the  honors  uf 
tin-  University.  [DEGREES,  SUBSCRIPTION.] 

V.  Commercially  : 

1.  Articles  of  Association:  Rules,  specifications, 
&c.,  framed  as  the  basis  of  commercial  agreements. 

'2.  The  agreement  or  conditions  on  which  an  ap- 
prentice, &c.,  is  articled. 

ar  -M-cle  (cle=kel),  r.  t.  &  i.  [From  article,  s. 
In  Fr.  articuler.'} 

A.  Transit  if  : 

1.  To  draw  up  in  the  form  of  articles,  or  a  state- 
ment of  particulars,  either  for  a  legal  accusation 
against  one,  or  for  some  similar  purpose. 

"He  whose  life  seems  fair,  yet  if  all  his  errors  and 
follies  were  articled  against  him,  the  man  would  seem 
vicious  and  miserable.  —Taylor.-  Kitle  uf  Living  Holy. 

2.  To  bind  an  apprentice  to  a  master  by  a  cove- 
nant, agreement,  articles,  or  stipulations. 

B.  Intransitive:    To  make  a  covenant  with,    to 
stipulate  with. 

"If  it  be  said,  God  chose  the  successor;  that  is  mani- 
festly not  so  in  the  story  of  Jephthn,  where  he  articled 
with  the  people,  and  they  made  him  judge  over  them."— 
Locke. 

ar-tl-cled  (cled=keld),  pa.  par.&a.  [ARTI- 
CLE, r.] 

articled  clerk.  An  apprentice  bound  by  articles 
requiring  him  to  serve  an  attorney  or  solicitor  for  a 
certain  time  on  condition  of  being  instructed  in  his 
profession. 

ar-tlC  -u-lar,  a.  [In  Fr.  arttculaire;  from  Lat. 
articularis.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  joints. 

"...  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone,  an  articular  emi- 
nence."— Todd  <£•  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  p.  106. 

"...  the  acetabulum,  an  articular  depression  .  .  ." 
—Ibid.,  p.  105. 

ar-tlc  -U-lar-ly1,  adv.  [E,ng.  articular;  -ly.]  In 
an  articular  manner;  with  distinct  articulation  of 
each  word  and  letter.  (Huloet.) 

ar-tlc-u-la  -ta,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  n,  pi.  of  articulatus 
=divided  into  joints,  pa.  par.  of  articulo=to  divide 
into  joints.]  [ARTICLE.]  Cuvier's  name  for  the 
third  great  division  or  sub-kingdom  of  animals. 
The  species  so  designated  have  their  body  divided 
into  rings,  with  the  muscles  attached  to  their  in- 
terior. Their  nervous  system  consists  of  two  cords 
extending  along  the  under  part  of  their  body,  and 
swelled  out  at  regular  intervals  into  knots  or 
ganglia.  One,  of  these  is  the  brain,  which  is  not 
much  larger  than  the  other  ganglia.  Cu  vier  divided 
the  Articulata  into  four  classes,  arranged  in  an 
ascending  order— the  Annelida,  the  Crustacea,  the 
Arachnida,  and  the  Insecta.  Professor  Owen  in- 
cludes under  the  province  Articulata  four  classes— 
(l)Annulata,  (2)  Cirripedia,  (3)  Crustacea,  and  (4) 
Insecta.  With  the  insects  proper  he  combines  also 
the  Myriapoda,  or  Centipedes,  and  the  Arachnida, 
or  Spiders.  (Owen:  Palceont.,  1868.)  The  name 
Articulata  (jointed  animals)  being  somewhat  indef- 
inite, Annulosa  {ringed  animals)  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  it  by  Macleay  and  other  naturalists.  Prof. 
Huxley  divides  Cuvier's  Articulata  into  Annuloida 
and  Annulo^a  (q.v.).  (See  also  ARTHHOPODA.] 

ar-tlc -U-late,  r.  /.  &  i.  [From.  Lat.  articu- 
Zafum,  supine  of  articulo=(l)  to  divide  into  joints, 
(2)  to  utter  distinctly.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  connect  by  means  of  a  joint ;  to  joint. 

"  Although  the  foot  be  articulated  to  the  leg  .  .  .  " — 
Own:  Classif.  of  the  .Mammalia,  p.  72. 

II,  Figurative  li/: 
*  1.  To  draw  up  in  articles. 
"  These  things  indeed  you  have  articnlate<l, 
Proclaim'd  at  market-crosses,  read  in  churches." 

Shakes?..-  1  Henry  IV.,  v.  1. 

2.  To  enunciate,  to  utter,  to  pronounce. 
"Parisian  aca demists,  in  their  anatomy  of  apes,  tell  us, 

that  the  muscles  of  the  tonprue,  which  do  most  serve  to 
urti'-nhtt*  a  word,  were  wholly  like  to  those  of  man."— 
Kay.  Crt'itti'nt. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  joint ;  to  form  a  joint  with. 

2.  To  treat  with;  to  attempt  to  form  articles  of 
agreement  with. 

"  Send  us  to  Home 

The  best  with  whom  we  may  m-fii-nln/i', 
For  their  own  good  and  ours." 

S/i<t};>xf>.-   CiH-iiil'Lints,  i.  9. 

3.  To  utter  distinctly  separated,   and   therefore 
intelligible  sounds ;  to  speak. 

"  The  prisoner,  stupefied  by  illness,  wns  unable  to 
articulate,  or  to  understand  what  passed."—  Mitc't/il't;/. 
Hi»t.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

ar-tlC -u-late,  a.     [From  Lat.  articulatus,  pa. 

far.  of  articuto  (see  the  verb).    In  Sp.  articttlmlo; 
tal.  articolato,] 

boll,    b6y;     pout,    J6wl;     cat,     9ell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     tnin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  slian.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  —  zhuu.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  ~  shus.     -ble,     -die,     <fcc.  =  bel,      del. 


A.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Divided  into  joints. 

*2.  Put  into  the  form  of  articles. 

"Henry's  instructions  were  extremely  curious  and 
articulate,  and,  in  them,  more  articles  touching  inquisi- 
tion than  negotiation;  requiring  an  answer  in  distinct 
articles  to  his  questions."— £a<-oij. 

3.  So  uttered  as  to  be  intelligible. 

(a)  Lit.:  So  spoken  that  each  sound  is  separated 
from  the  rest,  and  each  word  and  letter  distinctly 
enunciated.  The  gift  of  doing  this  is  a  special 
glory  of  man ;  the  inferior  animals  do  not  possess  it 
m  any  considerable  degree. 

"  Those  were  his  last  articulate  words." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xzv. 

(6)  Fig.:  Intelligible,  however  uttered  or  com- 
municated. In  this  sense  it  may  be  applied  even  to 
a  written  document  as  well  as  an  oral  communi- 
cation. 

*'  Wherever  articulate  contemporary  declarations  have 
been  preserved,  ethnological  is  not  less  certain  than  other 
sorts  of  history."— Lewis  .-  Early  Rom.  Hist.,  ch.  viii..  g  1. 

B.  Technically; 

Scots  Law.  Articulate  Adjudication:  An  adjudi- 
cation proceeding  at  the  instance  of  a  single  cred- 
itor for  several  debts,  each  placed  quite  distinct 
from  the  other,  so  that  if  the  evidence  for  one  fail, 
that  for  the  other  may  not  be  damaged.  [ADJUDI- 
CATION.] 

"This  is  called  an  articulate  adjudication,  and  is  strictly 
a  congeries  of  single  adjudications  carried  on  in  one  action 
to  avoid  expense." — Bell:  Comment.  Lino  of  Scotland,  6th 
ed.,  943. 

ar-tlc  -u-la-ted,  pa.  par.  &a.   [ARTICULATE,  r.] 

A.  Ord.  Lang.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

"They  would  advance  in  knowledge,  and  not  deceive 
themselves  with  a  little  articulated  air."— Locke. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Zool.:  Having  joints. 

Articulated  Animals:  A  common  English  name 
for  the  animals  called  in  Latin  Articulata  and 
Annulosa  (q.  v.). 

2.  Bot. :  (1)  United  to  another  body  by  a  real  or 
apparent  articulation.    (2)  Possessed  of  joints,  of 
wnich  the  separate  portions  at  a  certain  stage  of 
development  fall  asunder,  or  at  least  may  be  read- 
ily separated,  as  the  joints  of  some  legumes. 

ar-tlc  -u.-late-lyS  adv.    [Eng.  articulate;  -ly.~\ 

1.  In  the  form  of  a  joint;  after  the  manner  of  a 
joint. 

2.  In  the  form  of  articles  or  separated  particu- 
lars :  article  by  article. 

3.  With   distinct   enunciation    of   the    separate 
sounds,  and  therefore  intelligibly;  or  intelligibly. 
without  reference  to  sounds  at  all. 

"...  articulately  pronounced;  omittynge  no  letter 
or  syllable." — Elyot:  Governuttr,  bk.  i.,  ch.  6. 

"The  secret  purpose  of  our  heart  no  less  artfcnJnlt-lif 
spoken  to  God,  who  needs  not  our  words  to  discern  our 
meaning." — Decay  of  Piety. 

ar-tlc  -u-late-ness,  s.    [Eng.  articulate;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  articulate. 
ar-tlc  -u-la-tlng,  pr.par.    [ARTICULATE,  v.] 
" .     .    .    the   articulating    surfaces  are  generally  flat- 
tened."— Owen:  Classif.  of  the  Mammalia,  p.  12. 

ar-tlc-u-l&'-tlon,  s.  In  Ger.  articulation;  Fr. 
articulation;  Sp.  articulac ion  ;  Port,  articulacao; 
Ital.  articolazione.  From  Lat.  articulationem,  ace. 
of  ttrticulatio=th{!  putting  forth  of  new  joints  or 
nodes. 

A.  Ordinary  language. 

I.  The  act  of  articulating.    Spec,,  the  act  of  form- 
ing sounds  distinctly  separated. 

"  I  conceive  that  an  extreme  small,  or  an  extreme  great, 
sound  cannot  be  articulate;  but  that  the  articulation 
requireth  a  mediocrity  of  sound."— Bacon. 

II.  The  state  of  being  articulated. 

1.  Lit.:  The  state  of   being  jointed.    [B.,  Zool., 
Bot.] 

2.  The  state  of  being  articulately  sounded,  so  as 
to  bo  intelligible,  or  simply  of  being  intelligible, 
without  indication  how. 

"  The  looks  and  gestures  of  their  griefs  and  fears 
Have  all  articulation  in  his  ears." 

Vowper:  The  heedless  Alarm. 

III.  That  which  is  articulated.    [B.,  1,  Anat.,  &c. ; 
2.  Bot.] 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.,  Zool.,  Painting,  Sculpture,  &c. :  A  joint ; 
the  particular  kind  of  connection  between  t\v<» 
bom's.  This  is  of  three  kinds,  Diurthrosis,  Synar- 
thro>i>,  and  Symphysis  (q.  v.). 

"A  joint,  or  articulation,  miiy  be  defined  to  bo  the 
union  of  any  two  segments  of  an  animal  body,  through  th« 
intervention  of  a  structure  or  structures  different  from 
both."— Todd  c£  Bowman;  Physiul.  Anat.,  i.  131. 


2.  Bot.:  Thenode.-orjointsofanarticulatedstem. 

3.  Gram.:  A  consonant,  so  called    because  it  is 
formed  by  the  bonding  of  the  organs  of  voice  into 
the  joint  as  closing  the  lips,  &c. 

ar-tlc '-W-la-t5r,  s.  [Eng.  articulat(e),  and  Miff. 
-or.]  One  who  articulates.  (Boswell.) 

ar-tlc  -U-Ute,  s.  [Lat.  articulus=a  little  joint, 
and  Jite—Gr.  lithos=stone.]  A  mineral,  called  also 
Itacolumite,  a  variety  of  Quartz  (q.  v.). 

ar'-tl-ftye,  s.  [Fr.  artifice;  Sp.  &  Port,  artificio; 
Ital.  (irtijicin,  artifizio=(l)  handicraft,  trade,  art, 
(2)  skill,  ingenuity,  (3)  theory,  system,  (4)  dexterity, 
skill:  from  artificem,  ace.  of  artifex=au  artist  or 
an  artificer;  ar«=art:  /ocio  =  to  make.]  [ARTIF- 
ICER. | 

I.  The  act  or  practice  of  making  anything  by  art. 

1.  Lit.;  A  handicraft,  a  trade;  art  in  general. 
"...    and  as  ye  see  a  thing  made  by  artifice  perish, 

.     .     ."— The  Golden  Boke,  ch.  42.     (Richardson.) 

2.  Fig.:  Skill. 

"...  such  as  illustrate  the  artifice  of  its  [the  sun's] 
Maker."— Browne:  Vulyar  Errors,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  v.  (Rich- 
a rdavn . ) 

II.  Anything  contrived  by  art ;  anything  skillfully 
devised. 

1,  (Not  necessarily    in    a   bad   sense) :   Anything 
framed,  devised,  or  contrived  by  man,  as  contra- 
distinguished   from    that   which    emanates    more 
directly  from  God, 

"Rhetoric  is  artifice,  the  work  of  man." — Cotcper:  Ex- 
postulation. 

2.  (In  a  bad  sense) :  A  stratagem,  a  trick,  a  piece 
of  low  cunning. 

"The  ringleaders,  the  men  of  rank.fortune,  and  edu- 
cation, whose  power  and  whose  artifice.*  have  led  the 
multitude  into  error,  are  the  proper  objects  of  severity." 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

ar-tlf -I-9er,  s.  [Eng.  artificer;  -er.  In  Fr.  ar- 
tificier;  Sp.,  Port.,  and  Ital,  artifice.  From  Lat. 
artificem,  ace.  of  artifex—(l)  one  who  exercises  a 
liberal  art,  an  artist;  (2)  a  maker  of  anything:  ars 
=  art,  and/ac*o=to  make.] 

I.  Lit. :  One  whe  is  proficient  in,  or  practices,  any 
art.     (Originally  applied  especially   to  one    prac- 
ticing a  liberal  art,  but  now  generally  to  a  simple 
artisan.) 

".  .  .  for  all  manner  of  work  to  be  made  by  the  hands 
of  artificers."—!  Chron.  xxix.  5. 

II.  Fig.:  One  who  frames,  contrives,  or  devises 
anything  of  whatever  kind;  a  contriver,  a  deviser, 
a  forger,  a  framer. 

1.  In  a  aoodsense;  (Usedof  God,  the  great  Framer 
of  all  things ;  rarely  of  man.) 

"  But  by  the  great  Artificer  endued 
With  no  inferior  power." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

2.  In  a  bad  sense :  One  who  devises  anything  bad. 
Spec*,  a  cunning  person,  a  trickster. 

"He,  soon  aware. 

Each  perturbation  smooth'  d  with  outward  calm, 
Artificer  of  fraud!  and  was  the  first 
That  practiced  falsehood  under  saintly  show." 

Milton;  P.  L.,bk.  iv. 

ar-tlf -I-9er-shIp,  s.  [Eng.  artificer;  suff.  ship.'] 
The  state  of  being  an  artificer ;  the  whole  body  of 
artificers  taken  collectively. 

ar-tl-fl9  -ial  ('9  as  Sll),  a.  &  s.  In  Fr.  artificial; 
Sp.  &  Port,  artificial;  Ital.  artificial^  and  a  rtifiziale ; 
Lat.  artificialis,  from  artifidum.]  [ARTIFICE.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Framed  or  produced  by  art  instead  of  by  nat- 
ure ;  in  some  way  modified  by  art  rather  than  by 
nature. 

(a)  Framed,  made,  or  produced  by  art  instead  of 
by  nature. 

"Artificial  fountains  spouted  among  the  flower-beds 
.  .  .  " — Maeautay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xi. 

(b)  With  which  art  has  had  to  do.    Spec.,  culti- 
vated,  as  opposed  to    growing   or  arising  sponta- 
neously.    (It  maybe  used  in  a  good  sense,  as  an 
"artificial  grass    —a  cultivated  one;  or  in  a  bad 
M-II.-C,  as  in  the  subjoined  example.) 

"  They  swathe  the  forehead,  drag  the  limping  limb, 
And  vex  their  flesh  with  artificial  sores. 

tri  Task,  bk.  i. 

(t1)  Not  comformable  to  nature;  unnatural,  as 
opposed  to  natural. 

"These  seem  to  be  the  more  artificial,  as  those  of  n 
single  person  the  more  niiturtil  governments." — Temple. 

2.  Contrived  with  some  measure  of  art  or  skill,  as 
opposed  to  what  is  artloss.  undesigned,  or  unskillful. 

((()  (In  a  (/oof I,  or  at  least,  in  an  indifferent  sense) ; 
Ingenious. 

(6)  (In  a  bad  sense) ;  Containing  or  involving 
some  kind  of  trickery. 


artificiality 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Rhet.    Artificial  arguments:  Proofs  on  consid- 
erations which  arise  from  the  genius,  industry,  or 
invention  of  the  orator.    They  are  thus  called  to 
distinguish  them  from  laws,  authorities,  citations, 
and  the  like,  which  arc  said  to  be  inartificial  argu- 
ments. 

2.  Astron.   Artificial  horizon,    [HoEizox.] 

3.  Mathematics: 

(a)  Artificial  lines  :  Lines,  on  a  sector  or  scale, 
so  contrived  as  to  represent  the  logarithmic  sines 
and  tangents;  which,  by  the  help  of  the  line  of 
numbers,  solve,  with  tolerable  exactness,  questions 
in  trigonometry,  navigation,  &c. 

(*)  Artificial  numbers:  Logarithms. 

4.  Bot.    The   artificial    system   of  classification  : 
That  of  Linnaeus,  founded  mainly  on  the  number 
of  the  stamens  and  pistils  ;  the  chief  aim  being  to 
facilitate  the  naming  of  specimens,  and  not  to  rank 
together  the  plants  which  are  most  closely  akin. 
The  Natural  as  opposed  to  the  Artificial  System 
makes  this  latter  object  its  special  one,  and  the 
classification  of  Linnaeus,  which  in   its  day  ren- 
dered immense  service  in  popularizing  Botany,  has 
now  all  but  sunk  into  disuse. 

tB.  As  substantive  :  Anything  produced  by  art. 

"There  ought  to  be  added  to  this  work  many  and 
various  indices,  besides  the  alphabetical  ones;  as,  namely, 
one  of  all  the  artificials  mentioned  in  the  whole  work."— 
Sir  W.  Petty:  Advice  to  S.  Hartlib,  p.  19. 

tar-tI-fl9-I-al'-I-t?  (9  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  arti- 
ficial; -ity.\  The  quality  of  being  artificial. 

"Trees  in  hedges  partake  of  their  artificiality."  —  • 
Shenstone. 

ar-tl-flc,-l9.1-rze  (5  assh),  r.  t.  [Eng.  artificial; 
•*ze.]  To  render  artificial. 

ar-tl-flc'-ia.!-!?    (9   as    sh),  adv.     [Eng.  arti- 


. 

*1.  Artfully,  skillfully,  with  contrivance. 

"  How  cunningly  he  made  his  faultiness  less;  how  arti- 
ficially he  set  out  the  torments  of  his  own  conscience."  — 
Sidney. 

2.  By  art,  not  by  nature. 

"The  tail  of  the  giraffe  looks  like  an  artificially  con- 
structed fly-flapper/'—  Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (ed. 
1869),  ch.  vi.,  p.  195. 

ar-tl-fl9'-ial-]jess  (9  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  artificial; 
•ness.]  The  quality  of  being  artificial.  (Johnson,) 

*ar-tt-fi9'-ious  (c  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  artificiosus; 
Fr.  artificieux.]  The  same  as  AETIFICIAI.  (q.  v.). 
(Johnson.) 

*ar-tll-l'ze,  v.t.  [Eng.  art  ,  formed  on  the  analogy 
of  naturalize  :  see  example.]  To  make  to  resemble 
art.  (Used  of  operations  upon  nature.) 

"  '  If  I  was  a  philosopher,'  says  Montaigne,  '  I  would 
naturalize  art,  instead  of  artiliziny  nature.'  The  ex- 
pression is  odd,  but  the  sense  is  good."  —  Bolinabroke  to 
Pope. 

ar-tll  -ISr-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  artiller(y)  ;  -is*.]  An 
artilleryman;  one  practically  acquainted  with 
artillery  or  gunnery. 

ar-tll-lSr-?,  *ar-tll  -Igr-Ie,  *ar-t?l  -er-y=  ,*ar- 
tU'-ySr-jf,  »ar-tll-rle,  *ar-tel  -rle  (Eng.),  *ar- 
tail-fe  (Scotch),  s.  [In  Get.  &  Fr.  artillerie;  O. 
Fr.  artillerie,  arteillerie,  from  artiller  =  to  render 
strong  by  art,  to  work  with  artifice,  to  fortify,  to 
arm  ;  Prov.  artilharia,  artilheria  ;  Sp.  artilleria  : 
fort.artilharia;  Ital.  artiglieria  ;  Low  Lat.  artil- 
Jare=to  make  machines:  artillaria.  artilleria  = 
warlike  engines,  vans  laden  with  military  arms; 
Class.  Lat.  ars=art.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 
I.  Implements  of  war. 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Gen.:  Warlike  implements  of  whatever  kind. 
"And  al  his  vthir  artilyery  also 

lie  dowblith  hath,  that  merwell  was  to  sen." 

Lancelot  of  the  Lake  (ed.  Skeat),  bk.  iii.  2,538-9. 

T  Formerly  it  might  bo  used  in  the  plural  ;  now 
only  the  singular  is  employed. 

"  Swiche  as  han  castelles  and  other  manere  edifices,  anil 
armure,  and  artitries."  —  Chaucer:  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

(2)  Specially: 

*(a)  Bows  and  arrows. 

"And  Jonathan  gave  his  artillery  ["bows  and  arrows] 
onto  his  lad,  .  .  .'"—1  Sam.  zx.  40. 

(6)  Cannons  or  other  great  guns,  and  also  all  ap- 
pliances needful  to  keep  them  m  a  state  of  efficiency 
for  uso  in  time  of  war. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(I)  Any  weapon  used  in  intellectual,  moral,  or 
spiritual  warfare. 

"He  laughs  whatever  weapon  Truth  may  draw, 
And  deems  her  sharp  artillery  mere  straw." 

Covper:  Rope. 
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(2)  The  "  electric  fluid  "  in  the  clouds  when  flash- 
ing forth  lightning  accompanied  by  the  roar  of 
thunder. 

"And  heaven*s  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies.'1 

Shakesp.:  Jaming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

II.  The  science  and  art  of  gunnery. 

"  In  artillery  practice  the  heat  generated  is  usually 
concentrated  upon  the  front  of  the  bolt,  ami  on  the  por- 
tion of  the  target  first  struck."— Tyndall;  Frag,  of  Science, 
3d  ed.,  i.  17. 

If  Here  the  word  is  used  almost  adject  ively. 

III.  The  men  constituting  the  military  corps  in 
charge  of  the  cannons,  and  who  are  trained  to  fire 
them  in  war. 

"  But  there  was  no  regiment  of  artillery,  no  brigade  of 
sappers  and  miners,  .  .  ."— Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

B.  Technically: 

Mil. :  For  the  several  uses  of  the  word  artillery, 
see  A.,  1.,  II.,  &  III.  It  is  often  divided  into  (1) 
Horse  Artillery,  (2)  Field  Artillery,  and  (3)  Garrison 
Artillery. 

Field  Artillery:  Artillery  designed  to  be  taken 
with  an  army  to  the  field  of  battle. 

Park  of  Artillery  [PARK]:  Artillery,  with  the 
carriages,  horses,  and  stores  of  all  kinds  necessary 
for  its  effective  use. 

Siege  Artillery :  Artillery  of  heavy  metal,  designed 
to  be  employed  in  breaching  fortifications. 

Train  of  Artillery :  A  certain  number  of  pieces  of 
cannon  mounted  on  carriages,  with  all  their  furni- 
ture fit  for  marching. 

ar-tll'-ler-y'-man,  s.  [Eng.  artillery ;  man.] 
One  who  belongs  to  the  artillery  or  who  serves  a 
gun. 

"...  from  the  artillerymen  being  in  particular  cases 
mounted  upon  the  cart  attending  the  brigades."— James: 
Mil/tarn  Diet.,  p.  26. 

ar-M-6-dac  -tf  -I*,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  arifio8=equalt  and 
daktylo8=&  finger  or  toe.  Having  equal  toes.]  In 
the  classification  of  Mammalia  by  Professor  Owen, 
the  first  (highest)  order  of  the  Ungulate.  It  is 
divided  into  two  families  or  sections :  Omnivora,  as 
the  Hog ;  and  Rumiiiantia,  as  the  Sheep. 

ar-tI-8-dac  -tyle,  a.  [ARTTODACTYLA.]  Having 
even  toes,  that  is,  toes  even  in  number. 

"  In  the  even-toed  or  '  artiodactyle '  Ungulates,  .  .  ." 
— Owen:  Classif.  of  the  Mammalia,  p.  89. 

*ar-tique  (tique=tlk),  adj.  [ARCTIC.]  The 
same  as  ARCTIC  (q.  v.). 

"  From  tropic,  e'en  to  pole  artique." 

Dryden:  To  Sir  G.  Etherege,  6. 

*ar-tls  (Old  Eng.},  airta  (Scotch) ,8.  pi.  Quarters 
of  the  sky.  [AiRT.] 

"  Of  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw 
I  dearly  like  the  west." 

Burns.-  I  Love  my  Jean. 
ar-tl-ljan,  s.     [Fr.  artisan;  Sp.  artesano;  Ital. 


was  a  student  of  books. 

"  Zeuxis  [meaning  the  celebrated  painter],  a  professed 
artisan,  .  .  ." — Holland:  Pliny,  pt.  ii.,  p.  535.  (Trench: 
Select  Gloss.,  pp.  8,  9.) 

2,  One  trained  to  practice  a  manual  art;  a  handi- 
craftsman, a  mechanic,  a  tradesman. 

"  Tli  is  meaning,  though  not  the  original  one,  has 
still  long  existed;  for  instance,  Bullokar,  in  the 
edition  of  his  English  Expositor,  published  in  1656, 
defines  an  artisan  to  be  li  A  handy  craftsman ;  an 
artificer." 

"Even  in  the  towns  the  artisans  were  very  few." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

ar'-tlst,  s.  [Fr.  artiste ,'Sp.,  Port.,  Altai,  artista; 
from  Lat.  ars=art.] 

I.  Of  a  person's  profession,  occupation,  craftt  or 
study: 

*1.  One  who  has  had  a  liberal  education,  or  at 
least  is  a  reader,  and  has  in  consequence  acquired 
knowledge,  as  contradistinguished  from  one  who  is 
unread. 

"  The  wise  and  fool,  the  artist  and  unread." — Shakesp.: 
Troihia  and  Cressida,  i.  8. 

IT  It  was  used  especially  (a)  for  a  cultivator  of 
classical  learning : 

"Some  will  make  me  the  pattern  of  ignorance  for 
makingthis  Scaliger  the  pattern  of  the  general  artist." — 
Fuller:  Holy  State,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  8. 

Or  (fc)  for  a  cultivator  of  science.  In  the  subjoined 
example  it  probably  means  "  astronomer,"  or  if  it 
be  "  constructor  of  the  telescope,"  the  example 
will  illustrate  signification  2  instead  of  1.  [Airr 
(B.),  ARTSMAN.] 

"...    the  moon,  whose  orb 
Through  optic  gloss  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesole." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  i. 


artly 

t2.  One  who  practices  an  art  of  whatever  kind. 
(The  variety  of  occupations  to  which  the  term  may 
be  applied  may  be  seen  in  the  example  from  Pope 
under  No.  II.) 

"  Then  from  his  anvil  the  lame  artist  rose." 

Pope :  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xviii.  482. 

3.  One  who  practices  any  of  the  fine  arts,  as 
music,  painting,  sculpture,  engraving,  or  architect- 
ure. (This  is  now  the  ordinary  signification  of  the 
word.) 

(a)  Literally: 

"  Rich  with  the  spoils  of  many  a  conquer'd  land, 
All  arts  and  artists  Theseus  could  command, 
Who  sold  for  hire,  or  wrought  for  better  fame  ; 
The  master  painters  and  the  carvers  came." 

(6)  Figuratively  ; 

"  Well  hast  thou  done,  great  artist,  Memory." 

TennyArni:  <.,<(.•  t,,  M,_>m<,nj,  5. 
•'  He  is  the  greatest  artist,  then, 
Whether  of  pencil  or  of  pen, 
Who  follows  Nature." 

Longfellow.-  Keramos. 

*II.  One  who  is  possessed  of  trained  skill  in  any 
art  or  occupation,  as  distinguished  from  one  who  U 
destitute  of  such  training.    (Lit.  d*  /'/'</.  j 
"  It  is  not  strength,  but  art,  obtains  the  prize 
And  to  be  swift  is  less  than  to  be  wise, 
'Tis  more  by  art  than  force  of  numerous  strokes 
The  dexterous  woodman  shakes  the  stubborn  ouks: 
By  art  the  pilot,  through  the  boiling  deep 
And  howling  tempest,  steers  the  fearless  ship ; 
And  'tis  the  artist  wins  the  glorious  course, 
Not  those  who  trust  in  chariots  and  in  horse. 
In  vain,  unskillful,  to  the  goal  they  strive, 
And  short  or  wide  th"  ungovern'd  courser  drive  ; 
While  with  sure  skill,  though  with  inferior  steeds, 
The  knowing  racer  to  his  end  proceeds." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xxiii.,  383-94. 
*artist-god,  s.    [Here  the  word  artist  is  used  ia 
the  sense  I.,  2.]    Vulcan. 

"  To  her  the  artist-god:  Thy  griefs  resign. 
Secure,  what  Vulcan  can,  is  ever  thine." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xxiii.,  531-2. 
artist-like,  a.    Like  an  artist. 

"Artist-like, 

Ever  retiring  thou  dost  gaze 
On  the  prime  labor  of  thine  early  days." 

Tennyson:  Ode  to  Memory,  5. 

ar  -tlste,  s.  [Fr.]  One  who  practices  an  art  and 
professes  to  do  so  in  the  highest  style.  (Often 
used  of  play-actors  and  musicians,  but  not  unfre- 
quently  also  of  milliners  and  cooks,  who,  deriving 
their  inspiration  from  Paris,  wish  to  be  designated 
by  a  word  current  in  that  capital  rather  than  by 
one  of  native  growth,) 

ar-tls -tic,  ar-tls  -tlc-al,  a.  [Eng.  artist ;-ict 
•ical.  In  Fr.  artistique,] 

1.  Governed  by  rules  of  art. 

2.  Relating  to  an  artist. 

ar-tls  '-tlc-al-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  artistical;  -ly.] 
In  an  artistic  manner. 

art-less,  a.  [Eng.  art;  -less.]  Without  art. 
Specially — 

I.  Of  persons  or  minds: 

1.  Not    understanding    art ;    destitute      of      all 
acquaintance  with  art.    (Rarely  followed  by  of ) 

44  The  high-ahoed  plowman,  should  he  quit  the  land, 
Artless  of  stars,  and  of  the  moving  sand." — Dryden, 

2.  Guileless,  simple,  undesigning,  too  innocent  to 
try  to  deceive,  and  not  likely  to  succeed  even  if  the 
attempt  were  made. 

"Suspicion  lurks  not  in  her  artless  breast; 
The  worst  suggested,  she  believes  the  best." 

Cvicper.  Charity. 

II.  Of  things; 

1.  Destitute  of  art;  not  evincing  the  possession  of 
art  in  its  or  their  constructor. 

"  .  .  . '  these  assemblages  of  artless  and  massy  pillars." 
—  H'arton;  Hist,  of  Kidditigton. 

2.  Conceived    in   simplicity  and    sincerity;    not 
designed  to  produce  an  effect,  but  producing  it  all 
the  more  on  account  of  this. 

"Oh,  how  unlike  the  complex  works  of  man, 
Heaven's  easy,  artless,  unencumbered  plan!" 

t'nipptr:  Truth.     . 

art  -less-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  artless;  -ly.]  In  an  art- 
loss  manner.  Specially— 

1.  Without  skill. 

2.  Without  craft;  simply,  guilelessly,  undesign- 
edly,  sincerely. 

"Nature  and  truth,  though  never  so  low  or  vulgar,  are 
yet  pleasing,  when  openly  and  artlessly  represented." — 
Pope. 

art -less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  artless;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  beint,'  artless;  simplicity,  sincerity,  unaf- 
fecteilwss  ;  absence  of  guile  or  affectation.  (Todd.) 

art  -ly1,  a.  fEng.  art;  -ly-]  Artificially,  by  human 
skill  or  contrivance. 

*' A  crnbstock,  if  it  have  a  cyen  of  some  delicfite  apple 
artly  grafted  upon  it,  they  [the  branches]  will  all  follow 
the  nature  of  the  stock." — S<ucf<'r.s<iH:  tCurt,*,  i,  431. 
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artocarpacese 

arto  car  pa -$e-a3  (Mod.  Lat.),  ar-to-car  - 
pads.  (Kny.i,  s.  pi,  [AETocARpus.]  An  order  of 
exogenous  plants,  placed  by  Lindley  under  his 
Drticales  or  Urtical  Alliance.  The  female  flowers 
are  collected  into  fleshy  masses  or  heads.  The 
stipules  are  convolute  and  sheathing,  as  in  the 
genus  Ficus.  In  1S47,  Lindley  estimated  the  known 
species  at  fifty-four. 

ar  to-car  -poiis,  ar-to-car  -pe-ous,  «.  [AETO- 
CABPUS.]  Relating  to  the  order  Artocarpeee,  the 
genus  Artocarpns,  or  to  the  Bread-fruit. 

ar-to-car -pus,  s.  [In  Ital.  artocarpe;  Mod. 
Lat.  artocarpux;  from  Gr.artos= bread, and  karpos 
=fruit.  Bread-fruit.  I  A  genus  of  plants — the  typi- 
cal one  of  the  order  Artocarpacoae,  or  Artocarpads. 
It  contains  various  species.  The  most  notable  is 
the  A.  incisa,  or  Kread-fruit  tree.  It  is  a  middle- 


Bread-fruit  Tree. 

sized  tree,  with  largo  variously-cut  and  lobed  leaves. 
It  has  a  round,  curiously-muricated  fruit.  [BREAD- 
FECIT.]  It  flourishes  in  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
Dampier,  Anson,  and  Captain  Cook  made  it  known 
in  Europe,  and  the  expedition  of  Captain  Bligh  of 
the  "Bounty,"  dispatched  with  the  view  of  introduc- 
ing it  into  the  West  Indies,  ended  in  the  mutiny  of 
the  crew,  the  capture  of  the  vessel,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  some  of  the  mutineers  in  1790  on  Pitcairn's 
Island,  whence  their  descendants  were  transferred 
to  Norfolk  Island  in  July,  1856.  The  -4.  integrifolia 
is  the  Jack-tree.  [JACK-TREE.] 

ar-to-tjfr-i  -te§,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  artorj/ros=bread 
made  with  cheese:  arros=a  loaf  of  bread,  and  tyros 
=cheese.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  sect  in  the  primitive  church  who 
celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper  with  bread  and  cheese, 
on  the  ground  that  the  first  oblations  of  men  were 
not  only  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  but  their  flocks 
<Gen.  iv.  3,  4). 

*ar-tow,  «ar-tou,  *ar -tu.  [Eng.  art,-  ffcou.] 
A  contraction  for  art  thou. 

"Why  artoiff  so  discolored  on  thy  face?" 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,592. 
"Chyld,  whi  artou  not  a-schamed?" 
Dispute  bettceen  -Vary  and  the  Cross  (ed.  Morris),  ii.  22. 

art -Ship,  s.    [Eng.  art;    -*hip.]    Artistic  skill. 
{Sylvester :  The  Vocation.  118.) 
'arts-man,  s.    [Eng.  art*;  man.]   A  man  skilled 
i  any  science  or  art. 

.  .  .  and  that  the  pith  of  all  sciences,  which  maketh 
.1  artsman  differ  from  the  inexpert,  is  in  the  middle 
(•positions,  which  in  every  particular  knowledge  are 
ken  from  tradition  and  eiperience." — Bacon  ((Quotation 
•om  Plato):  Ada.  of  Learn.,  bk.  ii. 

ar-um,  ».    [In  Ital.  aro;  Sp.  yaro;  from  Lat. 
w,   aron,    arum  =  the    cuckoo-pint ;    Gr.   aron. 
looker    and 
Arnott    think 
the     Greek 
ford      may 
;ome  from  the 
leb.  or,  in  the 
ense   of    fire 

_•  flame,  and 
nay  refer  to 
he  burning  or 
crid  charac- 
i>r  of  these 
Dlants.]  A 
[enu  s  of 

ants  belong- 
ng  to  the  or- 
ler  Aracea?,  or 
Arads.  It  con- 
ains  the  well- 

nown  A.  ma- 
ulaluin,  the 
Cuckoo-pin  t 
[meaning 
point),  Lords 
and  Ladies,  or 
Wake-Robin.  The  solitary  spikes  of  bright  scarlet 
berries  may  often  be  seen  under  hedges  in  winter, 
after  the  leaves  and  spadix  have  disappeared. 


Arum  Macnlatum. 
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They  arc  poisonous.  The  rhizomes  are  used  in 
Switzerland  for  soap.  There  is  in  them  an  amyla- 
ceous substance,  which,  after  the  acrid  matter  lias 
been  pressed  out,  may  be  employed  in  lieu  of  bread- 
Hour. 

*.-run-del  -I-an,  a.  [Eng.  Arundel;  -ion.]  Per- 
taining to  any  of  the  successive  Earls  of  Arundel. 

Arundelian  or  Oxford  Marbles:  Certain  marbles 
brought  from  Italy,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  by  Mr. 
\Villiam  Petty,  who  purchased  them  for  Thomas, 
Karl  of  Arundel,  in  1624.  Arriving  in  London  in  the 
year  1627,  they  were  placed  in  the  gardens  of  Arundel 
House,  which  then  occupied  the  site  on  which 
Arundel,  Norfolk,  Surrey,  and  Howard  streets,  run- 
ning off  the  Strand,  in  London,  now  stand.  In  1667 
the  Hon.  Henry  Howard,  grandson  of  the  first  pur- 
chaser, and  afterward  Duke  of  Norfolk,  presented 
the  collection,  which  had  met  with  Vandal  treat- 
ment in  London,  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  It  was 
either  from  his  ancestor  or  from  him  that  the  term 
Arundelian,  applied  to  the  marbles,  was  derived. 
The  marbles  contain  the  Parian  Chronicle  (q.  v.). 

a-riin-dlf-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  arundifer,  from 
arundo=a  reed  or  cane ;  and  /ero=to  bear.]  Reed- 
bearing,  cane-bearing.  Bearing  reeds  or  canes. 
(Ogilvie.) 

a-run^dl-na  -$e-ous,  a.  [  Lat.  arundinaceus.'] 
Resembling  a  reed  or  cane. 

a-run-dln-ar  -I-a,  «.  [From  arundo  (q.  v.).]  A 
genus  of  grasses  containing  the  Cane-brake  of  North 
America  (A.  macrosperma) . 

a-run-dln -e-ous,  a-run-dln-o  §e,  adj.  [Lat. 
arundineus,  arundinosus.] 

1.  Made  of  reeds. 

2.  Abounding  in  reeds. 

3.  Resembling  a  reed. 

a-riin'-do,  s.  [Lat.  arundo=a  reed.]  A  Linneean 
genus  of  grasses.  One  species  (A.  donax)  supplies 
material  for  fishing-rods,  and  is  imported  for  the 
purpose  from  the  south  of  Europe,  where  it  is  indi- 
genous. The  striped-leaved  variety,  formerly  more 
common  than  it  now  is  in  gardens,  is  called  Gar- 
dener's Garters. 

*a-rfl  r-a,  *ar-ru'r-a, «.  [Lat.arura;  Gr.aroura 
=tilled  or  arable  land,  corn-land ;  aroo=Lat.  aro= 
to  plow,  to  till.]  A  day's  plowing.  [AEOUEA.] 

a-rus-pex,  tha-rus -pex,  a-rfis -pl$e  ».  [In 
Fr.,  Sp.,  &  Ital.  aruspice ;  Port,  aruspice,  haruspice ; 
Lat.  haruspex;  \aruspex,  from  (1)  fttra=the  empty 
gut;  Sansc.  hir&—the  intestines;  Gr.  cholas  and 
cholix;  Old  Norse  oar-nir=the  intestines;  and  (2) 
specio  or  spicio^to  look  at.] 

Among  the  Etruscans  and  Romans:  A  soothsayer 
or  diviner  who  pretended  to  foretell  future  events 
by  the  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  victims. 
"  Adorn' d  with  bridal  pomp,  she  sits  in  state  ; 
The  public  notaries  and  aruspex  wait." 

Dryden:  Jut:  Sat.  10. 

"  The  Senate,  however,  consider  this  aruspex  of  uncer- 
tain authority,  and  await  the  response  of  the  Delphian 
oracle." — Lewis:  Early  Ront.  History,  ch.  xii. 

TT  Though  the  form  aruspice  is  given  in  Diction- 
aries, the  examples  cited  to  illustrate  it,  being  in 
the  plural,  do  not  establish  its  existence,  for  arus- 
pices  might  be  the  plural  of  the  Lat.  aruspejc,  as 
well  as  of  the  English  aruspice. 

"The  second  sort  of  ministers  mentioned  by  Cicero, 
were  not  priests,  but  augurs  and  aruspices,  designed  to  be 
the  interpreters  of  the  mind  of  the  gods." — Bp.  Slot-it  on 
the  Priesthood,  ch.  5. 

'•They  [the  Romans]  had  colleges  for  augurs  and  artis- 
jytces,  who  used  to  make  their  predictions  sometimes  by 
fire,  sometimes  by  firing  of  fowls,  Ac." — Houcell:  Letters, 
Hi.  23. 

a-rus  -pl-cy,  s.  [From  Lat.  aruspicem,  accus. 
of  aruspeJL'=a  soothsayer.]  [AHUSPEX.]  Pretended 
divination  of  future  events  by  inspecting  the  en- 
trails of  victims. 

"  A  flam  more  senseless  than  the  roguery 
Of  old  aruspicy  and  augury." 

Butler:  Hiidibras,  pt.  ii.,  c.  iii. 

*ar  -val,  *ar  -vel,  *ar '-vll,  *ar  -thel,  s. 
[Etym.  somewhat  doubtful.  Wormius  says  that 
there  is  a  Danish  word  arfwa;l=&  solemn  feast  in 
honor  of  a  deceased  chieftain,  from  cer/=an  heir, 
and  o!=ale.  Hutchinson  derives  arval  from  Wei. 
orwy/=funeral  solemnities ;  and  Boucher  from  Wei. 
«r=over,  and  ?ry/o=to  wail,  to  weep.  (rlourlu-)-.* 
Barnes  considers  it  Welsh.]  A  funeral.  i.Used 
chiefly  in  the  north  of  England.) 

*arval-bread,  «.  Bread  given  to  the  poor  in 
the  north  of  England  on  occasion  of  funerals. 

•arval-feast,  *arvll-feast,  «.  A  feast  made  at  a 
funeral. 

"  I  had  an  inclin  on't  at  th'  nrril-ffa&t." 

Yni-k<!ii/-<-  I>i'il»iji>r,  p.  59.     (Botichfr.) 

';arval-SUpper,  s.  A  supper  in  connection  witll 
a  funeral. 
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ar-Vlc  -6l-a,  s.    [Lat.  an-um=a  field,  and  colo= 


Mice. 

Ar-vo -nl-an,  o.  [From  Arvonia,  the  Roman 
name  of  a  district  in  Wales.]  Pertaining  to  the 
above-mentioned  Arvonia. 


l>nni'ti<m,  Arvonian,  audPcbidian.  Each  of  these 
must  have  been  many  thousand  feet  in  thickness, 
and  their  horizontal  extension  is  very  wide.  The 
Arvonian  formation  contains  the  quartz-felsites  and 
porphyries,  called  halleflinta  by  TOrell,  andperro*;- 
le*  rocks  by  Hunt.  (Q.  J.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xxxv., 
18  ^  9. ) 

*ar-we,  *ar  -whe,  *ar-6we,  a.  [A.  S.  earg= 
inert,  weak,  timid.]  [ARGH.  n.}  Timid. 

*ar  -wS,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  eargian—to  be  a  coward.] 
[AEWE,  a.]  To  render  timid. 

"Hast  artfffd  many  herdy  men  that  hadden  wil  to 
fjrghte."  Piers  Plourman.  (Boucher.) 

*ar  -we  (plural  *ar'-we§,  *ar-wen),s.  [ARROW.] 
An  arrow. 

"A  bow  he  bar,  and  artees  bright  and  kene  " 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,963. 

*ar  -wfg-fll,  s.    [EARWIG.] 

*arwygyll-worme.  An  earwig  (q.  v.).  (Prompt. 
Pan:) 

-ary,  assuffli:     [From  Lat. suff. -arias,  -arium.] 

1.  An  agent  in  performing  any  act  or  doing  any 
work;  as  lapidary  (Lat.  lapidariui)  =  &  worker  in 
stone. 

2.  A  place  for;  as  library   (Lat.  librarium)  =  a 
place  for  books. 

Ar  -y^an,  tAr'-I-an,  a.  &  «.  [In  Sansc.  Arya  (as 
substan.)  =  (l)  a  tribe  or  nation— the  Aryas;  (2)  in 
later  Sanscrit  (as  adj.)  =  noble,  of  good  family. 
India  was  called  Arya-&varta=t.he  country  of  the 
Aryas.  These  Aryas  wore  invading  Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas  (warriors),  and  Yaisyas  (merchants) ; 
while  the  aborigines  of  India  were  called  in  the 
Vedas  Dasyus.  In  later  Sanscrit  Arya  specially 
meant  the  third  or  merchant  class,  the  most  numer- 
ous of  the  three,  whence  it  came  to  stand  for  the 
whole  nation.  It  seems  to  mean  one  who  plows  or 
tills,  and  to  be  connected  with  the  Latin  word  aro 
=  to  plow,  to  till.  It  was  opposed  to  Tura,  in  San- 
scrit meaning  (1)  as  adj.  =  swift;  (2)  assubstan.=a. 
nomad.  [TURANIAN.]  In  Zend  airya  (adj.)  means 
venerable,  and  (substan.)  the  Persian  people.  (The 
Persians  and  the  Indian  Aryans  were  originally  the 
same  nation.)  Persia  was  called  by  Hellenicus, 
who  wrote  before  Herodotus,  Aria.  Herodotus  says 
that  the  Medes  called  themselves  Arii.  In  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  Darius  denominates  himself 
Ariya.  Many  other  words,  ancient  and  modern, 
appear  to  contain  the  term,  as  /ran  (Persia) ;  Ar- 
menia ;  Aria,  in  Thrace ;  the  Aril,  in  Germany :  and 
even  our  own  Eriu  and  Ireland.  (See  Max  Milller 
on  the  Science  of  Language,  4th  ed.,  pp.  246-255.) 
The  word  has  sometimes  been  written  Arian ;  but 
Aryan  is  more  correct,  besides  having  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  discriminating  the  term  from  Arian, 
pertaining  to  the  Presbyter  of  Alexandria,  so  promi- 
nent in  discussions  regarding  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Philol.  <fc  Ethnol.:  Belonging  to  the  great 
family  of  human  languages  described  below. 

Aryan  family  of  languages:  A  great  family  of 
languages,  sometimes,  though  rarely,  and  not  quite 
accurately,  called  Japhetic ;  more  frequently  desig- 
nate_d  as  the  Indo-European  or  Indo-Germanic 
family  of  tongues.  They  have  reached  a  higher 
development  than  those  of  the  second  great  family, 
the  "  Semitic,"  better  described  as  the  Syro-Arabiau 
family,  and  are  far  in  advance  of  the  next  one^ 
that  comprising  the  Turanian  tongues.  [LAN- 
GUAGES.] Like  the  Syro- Arabian  forms  of  speech, 
they  are  inflectional  [INFLECTIONAL]  ;  while  those 
of  Turanian  origin  are  only  agglutinate.  [AGGLUTI- 
NATE.] Max  Milller  separates  the  Aryan  family  of 
languages  primarily  into  a  Southern  and  a  North- 
ern division.  The  former  is  subdivide.d  into  two 
classes :  (1)  the  Indie,  and  (2)  the  Iranic ;  and  the 
latter  into  six :  (II  the  Celtic,  (21  the  Italic. 
Illyric,  (4)  the  Hellenic,  (5)  the  Windic,  and  nil  the 
Teutonic.  [See  these  words.]  (.Wax  Mailer: 
Science  of  Language,  vol.  ii.,  p.  411.)  It  is  often 
said  that  Sanscrit,  spoken  by  the  old  Brahmans,  is 
the  root  of  all  those  classes  of  tongues.  It  is  more 
correct  to  consider  it  as  the  first  branch,  and 
assume  the  exist  once  of  a  root  not  now  accessible  to 
direct  investigation.  As^an  illustration  of  the 
affinity  among  the  Aryan  tongues,  take  thecommon 
word  (laitfihtfi:  It  is  in  S\v.  ilntti-r;  Dan.  datter; 
Out.  docMer;  (lor.  tnchtvr;  O.H.Ger.«oWor;  cioth. 
dauhttir;  Lith.  rftt/.Vfjv;  Gr.  f/<.//;/<rfr/-,'  Armenian 


1)611,     boy;     pout,    J6wl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     $&in,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -s,ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 


aryght 

dustr;  Sansc.  duhitri:  the  last-named  word  signify- 
ing, primarily,  "milkmaid,"  that  being  the  func- 
tion, in  the  early  Brahman  or  Aryan  household, 
which  the  daughter  discharged.  Not  only  are  the 
roots  of  very  many  words  akin  throughout  the 
several  Aryan  tongues,  but  (a  more  important  fact) 
so  also  are  the  inflections.  Thus  the  first  person 
singular  of  a  well-known  verb  is  in  Lat.  do ;  Gr. 
didomi;  Lith.  dumi;  Old  Slav,  damy ;  Zend  dad- 
hdmi;  Sansc.  daddmi;  and  the  third  person  sing, 
present  indie,  of  the  substantive  verb  is  in  Eng.  is, 
Goth,  ist,  Lat.  est,  Gr.  esti,  Sansc.  asti. 

"...  there  exists  in  Indian  sort  of  rivalry  between 
the  Aryan  languages,  or  rather  between  the  three  princi- 
pal ones — Hindi,  Marat  hi,  and  Bengali — each  considering 
itself  superior  to  the  others." — Beam.es:  Compar.  Gram, 
Aryan  Lang,  of  India,  vol.  i.  (1872);  Introduction,  p.  31. 

II.  Ethnology: 

1.  Gen.:  Pertaining  to  the  old  race  speaking  the 
primeval  Aryan  tongue  f  A.I,  or  any  of  the  numer- 
ous forms  of  speech  which  have  sprung  from  it. 
The  ancestors  of  most  modern    Eurppeans   lived 
together  as  one  people,  speaking  the  primeval  Aryan 
tongue,  in  Central  Asia,  and  apparently  near  the 
Pamir  steppe.    Their  separation  took  place  at  so 
remote  a  period  that,  while  they  seem   to   have 
known  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  they  were  unac- 
quainted with  iron,  the  name  of  which  is  different 
in  all  the  leading  Aryan  tongues.    (Max  Mailer, 
Science  of  Language,  vol.  ii.,  p.  258.) 

2.  Spec.:  The  Aryan  race  which  invaded  India  at 
a  period  of  remote  antiquity,  possibly  1700  B.  C., 
and  still  remains  the  dominant  Hindoo  race  there. 

B.  As  substantive:  The  race  or  races  described 
tinder  A.,  II.  (q.  v.). 

**-ry  gilt  (gh  silent),  adv.    [ARIGHT.] 

*ar'-jMile,  s.  fLat,  hariolus=&  soothsayer.]  A 
soothsayer,  a  diviner. 

"  .  .  .  for  aryoles,  nygromancers  brought  theym  to 
the  auctors  of  their  god." — Trevisa  de  Prop.  Rerum,  t.  126. 
{Boucher,) 

*g,-ry§e,  v.  i.    [ARISE.] 

"And  made  forward  erly  to  aryse."—  Chaucer:  C.  T,,  83. 
*9,-rjtet  e,  s.    [A.  S.  cerest,  wrist  =  resurrection ; 
arisan~to  arise.]    Resurrection. 

"  As  heo  stode  and  speken,  and  weren  at  wenynge, 
Of  vre  louerdes  aryste,  and  f  ele  other  thinge." 

The  Passion  of  Our  Lord  (ed.  Morris),  595,  596. 

ar-y-te'-n61d,  tar-f-tse  -ntfid,  a.  &  s.   [In  Sp. 

ar!/tena=ihe  larynx ;  Lat.  arytena  or  arutena;  Gr. 
arytaina  or  ar;/?er=ladle  or  cup;  aryO=to  draw 
water.]  Ladle-shaped  or  cup-shaped. 

A.  As  adjective: 

Arytenoid  cartilages:  Two  pyramidal  bodies  ar- 
ticulated by  their  bases  with  the  oval  articular  sub- 
stances which  exist  on  the  upper  margin  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage  in  the  human  larynx.  (Todd  c& 
Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  434.) 

Arytenoid  muscle:  Muscles  which  pass  from  one 
of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  to  the  other.  (Ibid.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

Plural.  Arytenoids :  The  cartilages  described 
above. 

"  The  mobility  of  the  articulation  of  the  arytenoida  with 
the  cricoid,  and  their  connection  with  the  vocal  ligaments, 
give  them  great  importance  in  the  mechanism  of  the 
larynx." — Todd&  Bowman:  Ptiysiol.  Anat. 

a§,  *a§e,  adv.,  conj.,  &  pref.  [A  contraction  for 
Eng.  also.  As  in  A.  S.  is  ealstva,  alstca ;  Dut.  & 
Ger.  als;  M.  H.  Ger.  alse;  O.  H.  Ger.ateo,  from  a/  = 
all,  and«o=so.]  [ALSO.] 

A.  As  an  adverb  of  comparison.  (Bain:  Higher 
Eng.  Gram*.) 

I.  Denoting  comparison  resulting  in  the  discovery 
of  likeness. 

1.  Like,  similar  to,  resembling. 

"And  the  Lord  God  said,  Behold,  the  man  is  become  as 
one  of  us.1' — Genesis  in.  22. 

"  As  the  hunband  is  the  wife  is, 
Thou  art  mated  to  a  clown; 
And  the  coarseness  of  his  nature 

Will  have  power  to  drag  thee  down." 

Tennyson:  Locksley  Hall 

2.  In    the   same    manner   as;  like  that  or  those 
which. 

"  Ase  we  hit  findeth  iwriten 
In  the  goddspelle." 

Death t  xiiii.  (ed.  Morris  i,  15,  16. 

"  The  Lord  seeth  not  as  man  seeth;  for  man  looketh  on 
the  outward  uppearance,  but  the  Lord  looketh  on  the 
heart."—!  Sam.  xvi.  7. 

T  In  some  cases,  especially  when  the  comparison 
is  presented  at  length,  «.sp  is  either  followed  or  pre- 
ceded by  so.  (See  also  B.,  II.,  2.) 

"As  your  fathers  did,  so  do  ye."— Acts  vii.  51. 

"And  He  said,  So  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  «s  if  u  man 
should  cast  seed  into  the  ground."— Mark  iv.  26. 
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^F  To  render  the  so  more  emphatic,  even  is  some- 
times placed  before  it. 

"For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive." — 1  Cor.  xv.  22. 

*[  When  so  is  not  present  it  is  understood. 

"  As  in  my  speculations  I  have  endeavored  to  extinguish 
passion  and  prejudice;  I  am  still  desirous  of  doing  some 
good  in  this  particular."—  Spectator. 

U  Such  is  occasionally  employed  as  the  word  iu 
relation  to  as. 

"...    such  an  one  as  Paul  the  aged." — Philemon  9. 

3.  With. 

"...      upon  the  like  devotion  as  yourselves." 

Shakest).:   Rich  tin  I  III.,  iv.  1. 

4.  Than.    (Scotch.) 

"  Better  be-dead  as  out  of  the  fashion." 

Ferguson:  S.  Prop.     (Jainicson.) 

II.  Denoting  proportion ;  in  the  same  degree  with, 
equally  with,  as  much  as. 

"Thou  good  old  man,  benevolent  as  wise.'* 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey. 
"Before  the  place 

A  hundred  doors  a  hundred  entries  grace: 
is  many  voices  issue,  and  the  sound 
Of  Sybil's  words  as  many  times  rebound." 

Dry  den, 

*I  In  this  sense  it  is  generally  succeeded  after  an 
interval  by  another  as,  with  which  it  stands  in  rela- 
tion. 

"...  his  personal  qualities  were  as  amiable  as  his 
poetical,  .  .  ." — Pope.-  Letter  to  Wycherley  (1704). 

III.  Redundant;  but  this  use  of  the  word  is  vul- 
gar.   [See  As  how.] 

B.  As  a  subordinating  conjunction  of  reason  and 
cause.    (Bain:  Higher  Eng.  Gram.) 

I.  (Implying  time) :  While,  whilst. 

".    .    .    it  whistled  as  it  flew."—  Dryden. 

II.  (Implying  reason) : 

1.  (Denoting  a  cause) :  Since,  because,  because  of 
being. 

".  .  .  as  thou  art  a  prince,  I  fear  thee."—  Shakesp.t 
1  Henry  IV.,  iu.  3. 

*2.  (Denoting  a  consequence} :  That. 
"  The   relations  are  BO  uncertain,   as  they  require  a 
great  deal  of  examination.1' — Bacon. 

C.  As  an  intensifying  prefix :  Frequently  used  in 
Mid.  Eng.,  as  asswythe,  astyte,  Ac. 

D.  In  special  phrases,  with  varying  signification, 
according  to  the  words  with  which  it  is  combined. 

1.  Asfaras:  To  the  extent. 

"...  as  far  as  I  can  see."— Dane  in:  Descent  of  Man, 
vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xi. 

"  Every  offense  committed  in  the  state  of  nature,  may 
in  the  state  of  nature  be  also  punished,  and  as  far  forth  as 
it  may  in  a  commonwealth." — Locke. 

"...  as  far  as  can  now  be  ascertained."—  Macau  Jay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

2.  As  for:  As  far  as  relates  to,  with  regard  to, 
with  respect  to. 

"AH  for  such  as  turn  aside  unto  their  crooked  ways 
.  .  ." — Ps.  cxxv.  6. 

3.  As  how:  How,  the  word  as  being  considered 
redundant.    (Provincial,) 

"As  hour,  dear  Syphax?"— Addison:  Cato. 

4.  As  if:  Like  what  it  would  be  if. 

"As  in  the  case  of  the  aether,  beyond  the  'ns  if  you 
cannot  go." — Tgndall;  Frag,  of  Science,  3d  ed.,  vii.  135. 

*f  In  poetry,  when  the  necessities  of  the  meter  re- 
quire  it,  the  if  is  occasionally  omitted. 

"He  lies  as  he  his  bliss  did  know."— JTa/ter. 

"...    as  they  would  dance."— Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  vi. 

5.  As  it  were;  Like,  resembling. 

"...  and  I  heard,  as  it  were  the  noise  of  thunder, 
one  of  the  four  beasts  saying,  Come  and  see."—  Rev.  vi.  1. 

6.  As  long  as:  Noting  (a)  extent  of  space. 

"  He  draws  a  bonny  silken  purse 

As  /«  M  0*s  my  tail."— Burns.-  TheTica  Dogs. 
Or  (ft)  Duration  of  time. 

"  Because  He  hath  inclined  His  ear  unto  me,  therefore 
will  I  call  upon  Him  an  long  as  I  live." — Ps.  cxvi.  ~. 

7.  As  soon  as:  Whenever. 

"...  as  soon  as  I  am  gone  out  of  the  city." — £jv«/»/s. 
ii.  29. 

8.  -4s  though :  As  i  f . 

"...  under  color  aft  thmtgh  they  would  have  cast 
anchors  out  of  the  foreship." — Acts  xxvii.  30. 

9.  As  to :  With  respect  to,  concerning. 

"  I  pray  thee,  apeak  to  me,  ns  to  thy  thinking-. 
As  thou  dost  ruminate;  and  give  thy  worst  of  thoughts 
The  worst  of  words." — Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  8. 

10.  As  well  as:  Equally  with,  no  less  than. 

"  But  I  have  understanding  as  well  as  you;  I  am  not 
inferior  to  you."— Job  xii.  8. 


asaphes 


T  Sometimes  tho  words  as  veil  are  separated 
from  tho  as. 

"  .  .  .  as  well  the  stranger  as  he  that  is  born  in  the- 
land."—  Lev.  xxiv.  16. 

11.  As  yet:  Up  to  this  time. 

"  Though  that  war  continued  nine  years,  and  this  hath 
ns  yet  lasted  but  six;  yet  there  hath  been  much  more- 
action  in  the  present  war."  —  Addison. 

*a§,  Zd&Sdperii.sing.pres.  indie.  of  verb.  [HAVE, 
HAS.]  Hast,  has. 

"And  qui  as  thu  min  godes  stolen?" 

Stora  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  (ed.  Morris),  1,760. 


as  (2),  s.  [In  Ger.  nsz;  from  Lat.  as,  gonit.  axxix, 
whence  are  the  Eng.,  Fr.  &  Sp.  ace,  and  the  Port. 
az.] 

Among  the  Romans:  A  weight,  coin,  or  measure. 

I.  As  a  weight  of  twelve  ounces,  the  same  as  a 
libra  or  pound,  and  divided  into  twelve  parts  called 
uncial  or  ounces.    These  were:    Uncia=l  02.;  sex* 
tans  (Jth)=2  oz.  ;  quadrans  04)  =3  oz.  ;  quincunx=§ 
oz.;semis  (j)=6oz.;  septunx=l  oz.  ;  6es=8oz.  ;  dod- 
rans=9oz.  ;  dextans,ordecunx=10oz.  ;deunx=ll  oz. 

II.  As  a  coin,  which,  in  the  time  of  Tullus  Hos- 
tilius,    is   said   to   have  weighed   twelve  ounces. 
After  the  first  Punic  war  had  exhausted  tho  treas- 
ury, it  was  reduced  to  two  ounces.    The  second 
Punic  war  brought  it  to  one  ounce  ;  and,  finally,  the 
Papirian  law  fixed  it  at  half  an  ounce  only.    At 
first  it  was  stamped  with  a  sheep,  an  ox,  a  ram,  or 
a  sow,  but  under  the  empire  it  had  on  one  side  a 
two-faced  Janus,  and  on  the  other  tho  rostrum  or 
prow  of  a  ship. 

"...  three  minse  or  8,000  ases  for  each  prisoner."— 
Arnold:  Hist.  Rome,  ch.  jcliv. 

III.  -4s  a  measure  : 


1.  (Square)  An  acre. 

2.  (Linear)  A  foot. 


. 

As  in  Latin  has  other  significations,  among- 
which  may  be  noted  (in  Law)  a  portion  divided 
among  heirs.  [ACE.] 

A3.  The  contraction  and  symbol  for  Arsenic* 
Atomic  weight,  75;  density  of  vapor,  150;  hydrogen 
being  taken  as  1. 

as  a  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  asa;  probably  a  corruption 
of  Class.  Lat.  laser,  genit.  laseris—(l)  the  juice  of 
the  plant  Laserpitium  assafcetida,  (2)  the  plant 
itself.  In  Pers.  aza  is=mastic  ;  and  in  Arab,  asft  is 
=healing,  isd=a  remedy.]  The  name  of  a  gum. 

asa  dulcls.  r^''-=sweetasa,  as  opposed  to  asa 
/ce/ida=fetid  asa.]  Benzoine  (q.  v.). 

asa  fcetlda.    [ASAFETIDA.] 

as-Met  -I-da,  as  a-fcet  -I-da,  as-sa-foet  -I-da. 
as  -a,  fcet'-I-da  (oe=e),  s.  [In  Ger.  assafcetida; 
Sp.  asa  fetida.  From  Mod.  Lat.  asa  (-a.  v.)  ,  and 
Classical  Lat.  /ce<i'da=fetid,  haying  a  bad  smell.] 

1.  The  English  name  of  two,  if  not  more,  plants. 
growing  in  Persia  and  the  East  Indies,  the  Ferula 


Asafetida.    (Branch,  Flower,  and  Seed.) 

asafcetidn  and  the  F.  Persica.    They  belong  to  the 
order  Apiaceee,  or  Umbellifers. 

2.  Tho  drupr  made  from  them.  Old  plants  bciiiff 
cut  across,  juice  exudes  from  the  wound.  This 
being  scraped  off ,  is  exposed  to  the  sun  to  harden 
it,  and  is  sent  in  largo  irregular  masses  to  this, 
country  for  sale.  It  is  a  useful  medicine  in  hys- 
teria, asthma,  tympanites,  dyspnoea,  pertussis, 
and  worms ;  it  is  sometimes  given  also  asa  clyster. 

*  a-sa  lie,  v.  t.    [ASSAIL.] 

as'-a-phes.,  s.    [Gr.  asaphcs=<Mm,  indistinct;  o, 

1>riv.,   and  s«jj/ic«=clear,    distinct.]     A   genus  of 
chnoumons,    of  which  tho   best    known   species, 
A.  vulgaris,  deposits  its  eggs  iu  aphides,  on  which 
tho  larvse,  when  hatched,  prey. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    liSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    s'ire,    sir,     marine;    g6,    p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wSrk,     who,     s&n;     mute,     cub,     ctire,     unite,     cttr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      SB,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


asarabacca 

as-ar-a-bac  -C!?,,  s.  [Lat.  asarum  (q.  v.),  and 
lacca=a  berry.] 

Bot.:  The  English  name  of  the  Asarum  Euic- 
ptrum.  It  is  n  plant  with  binate  reniform  lc;!\r> 
and  solitary  flowers,  containing  twelve  stamina,  a 
six-lobed  stigma,  and  a  six-celled  many-seeded 
fruit.  The  leaves  are  emetic,  cathartic,  and  diu- 
retic. Used  as  snuff,  they  produce  a  copious  dis- 
charge from  the  nostrils. 

a|'-ar-6ne,  s.  [From  Lat.  a&arum  {q.  v.).]  Cam- 
phor of  asarum. 

Chem. :  A  crystallized  substance  obtained  from 
the  Asarum  Europceum. 

as'-ar-um,  s.  [In  Fr.  asaret;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
asaro;  Lat.  asarum ;  Gr.  asaron ,'  from  a,  priv.,aud 
seira=a  cord,  string,  or  band.  The  plant  was  so 
called  because  it  was  rejected  from  the  garlands  of 
flowers  made  up  by  the  ancients.]  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  order  Aristolochiaceae,  or 
Birthworts.  It  contains  the  species,  Asarum  Euro 
pceum,  or  Asarabacca  (q.  v.). 

*a-sa'ye,  *a-sa  y,  v.  t.  [ASSAY,  v.,  ESSAY,  v.] 

*a-sa'yle,  *a-sa  y-11,  v.  t.    [ASSAIL.] 

*a-sa  yled,  pa. par.    [ASATLE.] 

a§-be-fer  -rite,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  asbestos;  ferrite. 
From  Lat.  /err«m=iron.  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite.}  A 
mineral,  a  variety  of  Ampnibole.  It  is  of  a  grayish- 
white  or  ashy-gray  color.  Dana  classes  Asbeferrite 
with  Danuemorite  under  the  head  "Iron-Manga- 
nese Amphibole." 

a§-bes  -tic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  asbest(os) ;  -«c.]  Per- 
taining to  asbestos ;  made  of  asbestos. 

a§-bes  -tl-form,  «.  [Lat.  asbestos,  andforma  = 
form.]  Of  the  form  which  asbestos  generally  as- 
sumes; fibrous. 

"  Asbestfform,  or  lamellar-fibrous  .  .  ." — Dana:  Miii,, 
;.t  h  ed.,  p.  234. 

a§-bes  -tine,  a.  [In  Sp.  asbestine;  Gr.  abestinos 
=  made  of  asbestos.  Applied  especially  to  the  cloth 
made  from  it.] 

1.  Made  of  asbestos. 

'2.  Like  asbestos ;  incombustible.    (Johnson.) 

a§-bes  -told,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  asbestos,  and  eidos= 
form.] 

1.  As  adjective:  Of  the  form  of  asbestos;  fibrous. 

2.  Ax  substantive:  A  mineral  resembling  asbestos 
in  form.    It  is  called  also  Byssolite  (q.  v.). 

a§-bes-tos,  a§-beV-tus,  *a§-bes'-ton>  ta§- 
best,  s.  [InGer.  &  Fr.  asbeste;  Sp.  &  Port,  asbesto; 
Lat.  asbestos;  Gr.  asbestos,  as  8.  (see  def.) ;  as  «•<//.= 
unquenched,  unquenchable:  o.,  priv.,  and  sbestos 
=quenched;  from.  s6eso=first  fut.  of  sbennumi=to 
quench.] 

*I.  Among  the  ancients: 

I.  Quicklime. 

"...  quicklime,  which  is  named  (says  Procopius, 
1.  ii.,  c.  27)  titanos  by  the  ancients;  by  the  moderns  asbes- 
tos."— Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fat  I.  Note  under  ch.  xJi. 

^I  By  moderns,  of  course,  Procopius  means  the 
men  of  his  own  time,  viz.,  the  sixth  century  A.  D. 

'2.  The  mineral  described  under  II.  1. 

II.  Now  (Mineralogy) : 

1.  A  variety  of  Hornblende,  which  itself  is  classed 
by  Dana  as  a  synonym  or  subdivision  of  Amphibole. 
He  says  that  the  several  varieties  of  Amphibole, 
and  notably  Tremolite  and  Actinolite,  when  they 
have  little  alumina  in  their  composition,  tend  to 
become  fibrous,  in  which  case  they  are  called  As- 
)>e>tn.-.    Hauy  regarded  the  fibers  as  rhomboidal 
prisms.    As  the  etymology  imports,  asbestos  is  ex- 
ceedingly infusible,  at  least  in  a  mass.      It  contains 
a  considerable  percentage  of  magnesia  in  its  com- 
position.   It  occurs  mostly  in  serpentine  districts. 
The  varieties  are : 

(o)  Amianthus,  in  which  the  fibers  are  so  exceed- 
ingly long,  flexible,  and  elastic,  that  they  may  bo 
woven  into  cloth.  [AMIANTHUS.] 

(6)  Common  Asbestos,  with  the  fibers  much  less 
flexible.  It  is  heavier  than  the  first  variety.  It 
is  dull  green,  sometimes  pearly  in  luster,  and 
unctuous  to  the  touch, 

(c)  Mountain   Cork,   light    enough   to   float   on 
water, 

(d)  Mountain  Leather,  also  very  light,  but  thin- 
ner and  more  flexible  than  the  last. 

*iVi  Mountain  Paper,  a  designation  formerly 
given  to  fine  thin  specimens  of  Mountain  Leather. 

(/)  ^f<n^ntnin  Wood,  which,  in  the  external 
aspect,  resembles  dry  wood. 

2.  The  fibrous  varieties  of  Pyrocene.    It  is  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  these  from  the  former. 

r  nine  Asbestos:    [CROCIDOLITE.] 
asbeston-stone,  s.    [ASBESTOS.] 
a§  -t>6l-an,  s.  [ASBOLITE.] 
a§  -b&l-iue,  .s.    [Gr.  asbolos,  os6o?e=soot.] 
Chem, :  A  yellow,  oily  substance,  very  acrid  and 
bitter,  obtained  from  soot. 
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ag'-b6l-ite,  as, -b&l-an,  s.  [Gr.  a*bolaino=to 
cover  with  soot ;  asbolos,  (i*'6ote=soot.]  A  mineral, 
called  also  Earthy  Cobalt.  Dana  makes  it  a  va- 
riety of  Wad  (q.  v.),  ami  considers  it  to  be  that 
mineral  combined  with  oxide  of  cobalt. 

as-cal  -a-phus,  e.  [Gr.  askalaphos.  A  word  in 
Aristotle,  apparently  meaning  a  kind  of  owl.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Neuropterous  insects  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Myrmeleontidae,  or  Ant-lions. 
They  differ  from  the  Myrmeleon  proper  in  having 
much  longer  antennae  and  shorter  bodies,  while 
their  larvae  do  not  construct  a  pitfall. 

as-car'-I-dae,  s.pl.    [ASCAEIS.] 

Zool.:  A  family  of  intestinal  worms  belonging  to 
the  class  Intestina  Entozoa  of  Rudolphi,  Cuvier, 
&c.,  the  class  Entozoa  of  Owen  and  others,  and  the 
doubtful  class  Scolecida,  group  or  sub-class  Xema- 
toidea  (Thread-worms).  They  constitute  the  high- 
est type  of  intestinal  worms.  [AscAHis.] 

as'-car-!s,  s.  [Gr.  askarie,  from  askarizo,  or 
skarizo=to  leap,  to  throb,  to  palpitate.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  intestinal  worms,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Ascaridee.  A.  lumbricoides,  or 
Round  Worm,  is  the  commonest  intestinal  parasite 
of  the  human  species,  generally  occupying  the  small 
intestines ;  it  is  found  also  in  the  hog  and  ox.  In 
the  human  species  it  is  much  more  common  in 
children  than  in  adults,  and  is  extremely  rare  in 
aged  persons.  It  reaches  seven  inches  in  length.  A 
second  species,  the  Ascaris  or  Oxyurus  vermicularis, 
is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  parasites  of  chil- 
dren, and  occasionally  of  adults.  It  infests  the 
larger  intestines,  especially  the  rectum.  The  male 
is  two  or  three  lines  long,  and  the  female  five. 
(Owen:  Compar.  Anatomy  of  the  Invertebrate  Ani- 
mals, pp.  66,  67,  &c.) 

*as-caun$e,  *as-cauns,  adv.    [ASKANCE.] 

*as-ca'unt,  adv.    [ASKAXT.] 

as-cel'-li,  s.pl.  [Latinized  dlmin.  from  Gr.  askoi, 
plural  of  askos—A  bottle.] 

Hot. :  The  same  as  ASCI  (q.  v.). 

*as-$en  -9ioun,  a.    [ASCENSION.] 

as-?end  ,  *as-send  ,  v.  i.  &  t.  [In  Sp.  ascender; 
Ital.  ascendere;  Lat.  ascendo;  from  od=to,  and 
«cai«Zo=to  climb.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  To  move  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  place. 
It  is  opposed  to  descend  (q.  v.). 

(a)  Of  animated  beings:    To  climb  up,  or  even 
without  actual  climbing  to  move  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  elevation. 

** .  .  .  and  assendyt  to  hevyne." — The  Craft  of  Deyng 
(ed.  Lumby),  227. 

"...  behold  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and 
descending  upon  it  [the  ladder]." — Genesis  xxviii.  12. 

If  It  is  often  followed  by  up. 

"  And  no  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  .  .  ." — 
John  iii.  13. 

(b)  Of  things :    To  go  up  as  smoke  or  vapor  does 
by  the  operation  of  the  law  of  gravity,  or  as  any 
material  substance  goes  up  without  actual  climb- 
ing. 

".    .    .    the  curling  smoke  ascends." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

"The  piston  either  ascended  or  descended." — Smith: 
Wealth  of  .\ations,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(a)  To  proceed  from  recent  to  remote  times,  or 
trace  back  a  course  of  development. 

".    .    .    they  boast 

Their  noble  birth,  conduct  us  to  the  tombs 
Of  their  forefathers,  and,  from  age  to  age 
Ascending,  triumph  their  illustrious  race." 

Cotcper:  Transl.  of  Greek  Verses  on  Pedigree. 

(b)  To  mount  up  from  what  is  materially  feeble 
to  what  is  materially  strong,  or  from  what  is  mor- 
ally or  intellectually  low  to  that  which  is  in  these 
respects  higher. 

"As  when  the  winds,  ascending  by  degrees. 
First  move  the  whitening  surfaceof  the  seas." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk  iv.  478-9. 

(c)  To  proceed  from  particulars  to  a  more  or  less 
wide   generalization,    or  from    trifling  matters  to 
matters  of  greater  moment. 

"  Py  these  steps  we  shall  ascend  to  more  just  ideas  of 
the  glory  of  .Tesus  Christ,  who  is  intimately  united  to  God, 
and  is  one  with  Him." — iruffs.  /mpr.  of  .Mind. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron.:   To  rise  higher  above  tho  horizon,  and 
proceed  more  or  loss  directly  toward  the  zenith. 
'1.  Music :  To  pass  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  notp. 

B.  Trans.:  To  climb  or  move  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  place. 

"  Ascend  thy  car. 
And  save  a  life,  the  bulwark  of  our  war." 

Pope:  Homer'*  lliml.  bk.  v.  306. 

"...  their  palleys  ascended  the  river." — Gibbon: 
Decline  and  Fall.  ch.  xlii. 


ascending 

as-c.end  -a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  ascend;  -able.]    Able 
to  be  ascended.    (Johnson.) 
as  cend  -an~9y,  s.    [ASCENDENCY.] 
as-9en(f-ant,  «.&«.    [ASCENDENT.] 

as-9end-Sd,  *as-9end -Id,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [AS- 
CEND.] 

Brutus  goes  into  the  nostrum. 
"3  Cit.  The  noble  Brutus  is  ascended.     Silence!" 

S/iakesp.:  Julius  <-<r*ar.  iii.  2. 
"For  whan  degrees  fyfteue  were  ascendid.'1 

Chauncer.  (.:  T.,  16,  343. 

ascend  -en-9f,  as  cend  -an-9f ,  s.  [In  Fr.  as- 
cendance; Sp.  ascendencia= ancestry;  Port. ascend- 
encia;  Ital.  ascendenza;  from  Lat.  asrendens  = 
ascending.]  [ASCENDENT.]  Controlling  influence ; 
governing  power. 

_"  Harrington,  however,  admits  that  superiority  in  song- 
gives  to  birds  an  amazing  ascendancy  over  others,  as  is 
well  known  to  bird-catchers."— Darwin .  IKscenl  of  .Van, 
pt.  ii.,  ch.  ilii. 

"  The  ascendency  of  the  sacerdotal  order  was  long  the- 
ascendency  which  naturally  and  properly  belongs  to  intel- 
lectual superiority." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

as  9end  -ent,  ascend -ant.  a.  &  s.  [InFr.  as- 
cendant; Sp.  ascendient;  Port,  and  Ital.  atcend- 
ente;  from  Lat.  ascendens,  pr.  par.  of  ascendo~t*> 
ascend.]  [ASCEND.] 

A.  As  adjective:    (Formerly  ascendant,  now  as- 
cendent.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :    Moving  upward. 

2.  Fig. :  Dominant,  predominating,  ruling. 
"...    the  ascendant  community  obtained  a  surplus- 

of  wealth."—  J.  S.  Mill:  Polit.  Econ.,  Prelim.  Rein.,  p.  la. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Astral. :    Above  the  horizon. 

"Let  him  study  the  constellation  of  Pegasus,  which  is- 
about  that  time  ascendant." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

2.  Sot.:  Ascending.     (Applied  to  a  procumbent 
stem  which  rises  gradually  from  its  base  to  ovules 
attached  a  little  above  the  base  of  the  ovary,  and  to 
hairs  directed  to  the  upper  part  of  their  support.) 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Ascent,  slope,  acclivity. 

"...  the  ascendent  of  the  hyll  called  Blackhetu. 
Hyll."— Hall:  Henry  VIII.,  an.  81. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(a)  Height,  elevation ;  point  of  elevation. 

"He  was  initiated,  in  order  to  gain  instruction  in. 
sciences,  that  were  there  in  their  highest  ascendant." — 
Temple. 

(6)  Superiority  of  any  kind,  as  in  power,  wealth, 
influence,  intellect,  or  morality. 

"  The  friends  of  the  English  alliance  were  now  recover- 
ing the  ascendant." — Froude:  Hist.  Eng.,  vol.  iv.,  17. 

"  By  the  ascendant  he  had  in  his  understanding,  and 
the  derterity  of  his  nature,  he  could  persuade  him  very- 
much." — Clarendon. 

II.  Technically: 

*  Astrol, :  The  degree  of  tho  ecliptic  which  is  ris- 
ing in  the  eastern  part  of  tho  horizon  at  tho  momunt 
of  a  person's  birth.     This,  when  ascertained,  was 
supposed  to  indicate  his  tastes  or  proclivities,  and 
enable   his   horoscope   to  be  drawn  out.     In  the- 
celestial   theme,   otter  names    are   given    to   the 
ascendant,  viz.,  the  first  house,  the  angle  of  the* 
east,  an  oriental  angle,  and  the  house  of  life. 
"  Wei  cowde  he  fortune  the  ascendent 
Of  his  ymages  for  his  pacient." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  419-20 

".  .  .  his  signe,  his  houre,  his  ascendent." — Qower.- 
Conf.  Amant.,  bk.  vi. 

IT  In  the  ascendent:  Dominant,  predominant. 

"  The  French  occupation  of  Rome  led  the  way  to  the 
reaction,  and  by  the  end  of  1849  absolutism  was  in  the 
ascendent." — Times,  February  8,  1876. 

IT  /x>rd  of  the  ascendent : 

1.  Lit.  (Astral.):    Tho  planet  or  other  heavenly 
body  which  rules  in  the  ascendent  or  first  liouso 
when  the  latter  is  just  rising  above  the  horizon. 

".  .  .  Mercury  being  lord  of  the  ascendent." — Quota- 
tion in  Pen.  Cud.,  i.  627. 

"Mercury,  lord  of  the  ascendent,  being  in  Gemini  .  .  ." 
— Ibid. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  possesses  commanding  ]>mvrr 
or  influence. 

*as~9end  -Id,  pa.  par.    [ASCENDED.] 
ascend  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [ASCEND.] 
A.  Ordinary  Language: 

As  present  partii-ipl'  uml  <«'./••'  In  senses  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  tho  verb. 

"  Dark  o'er  the  fields  th1  uwndiuo  vapor  flies." 

l\tpe:    ll'nnff'*   lli'l'l.  bk.  XVI.  0& 


b6il,     b6y;     po~ut,    jowl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem,     thin,     tills;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?lst.    ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -Won,     -sion  =  shun;      -vion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


ascension 
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asci 


B.  Technically: 
I.  Astronomy: 

1.  The  ascending  node  of  the  moon  is  that  in 
•which  the  moon  passes  from  the  southern  to  the 
northern  side  of  the  ecliptic.    It  is  opposed  to  the 
descending  node.    [DESCENDING.]    (Herschel:  As- 
tron.,  §  406.)    The  meaning  is  the  same  in  the  case 
of  a  planet  (§498). 

2.  The  ascending  signs  of  the  zodiac  are  those 
through  which  the  sun  passes  while  he  is  approach- 
ing his  greatest  northern  declination,  the  one  which 
to  us  is  many  degrees  above  the  horizon.    They  are 
Capricornus,  Aquarius,  Pisces,  Aries,  Taurus,  and 
Gemini.    The  other  six  are  called  descending  signs. 

3.  Ascending  latitude:  The  increasing  latitude  of 
the  moon  or  a'  planet. 

II.  Anat. :  Directed  upward. 

"...  has  powerfully  ascending  r&mi." — Oiffen:Clas8if. 
•of  the  Mammalia,  p.  67. 

Ascending  vessels :  Those  which  carry  the  blood 
upward,  that  is,  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  parts 
of  the  body. 

III.  Dot.:  Sloping  upward. 

1.  An  ascending  embryo  is  one  the  apex  of  which 
is  pointed  toward  the  apex  of  the  fruct.  (Lindley.) 

'2.  An  ascending  ovule  is  one  which  grows  from  a 
little  above  the  base  of  the  ovary.  (Ibid.) 

IV.  Genealogy:  One's  ancestors  in  a  direct  line 
backward,  excluding  collaterals. 

"  The  only  incest  was  in  the  ascending  (not  collateral) 
branch ;  as,  when  parents  and  children  married,  this  was 
accounted  incest.  —Broome.-  Notes  on  the  Odyssey. 

g.s-$en -sion,  *»s-cen  -$loun,  *as-sen  -tioun, 
,1.  [In  Fr.  <fe  Sp.  ascension;  Port,  ascensao;  Ital. 
ascensions ;  Lat.  ascensio,  from  ascensum,  sup.  of 
<tscendo.]  [ASCEND.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  act  of  ascending  (lit.  or  fig.). 

1.  In  a  general  sense : 

"By  nature  he  knew  eche  ascentioun." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,861. 
"  Ne  eek  oure  epirites  ascencioun." — Ibid.,  12,706. 

2.  Spec. :  It  is  applied  to  the  ascent  of  our  Saviour 
from  the  earth,  in  view  of  His  disciples,  some  time 
after  His  resurrection.    Hence  the  Mount  of  Olives 
whence  he  ascended  has  since  been  called  by  devout 
<'hristians  the  Mount  of  Ascension. 

"The  traditional  scene  of  the  Ascension  is  one  of  the 
four  summits  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  .  .  .  " — Coofc:  Soly 
Bible  with  Comment.,  vol.  i.  (1878),  p.  471. 

til.  That  which  ascends. 

"Men  err  in  the  theory  of  inebriation,  conceiving  the 
brain  doth  only  suffer  from  vaporous  ascensions  from  the 
stomach." — Brotcne.  Vulgar  Errors. 

III.  The  distance  by  which  anything  ascends.  [B. 
Astron.] 

B.  Technically: 

Astron.  Right  ascension:  The  distance  of  a 
heavenly  body  from  the  first  point  of  Aries, 
measured  upon  the  equator.  (Hind.)  The  arc  of 
the  equinoctial  included  between  a  certain  point  in 
that  circle,  called  the  Vernal  Equinox,  and  the 
point  in  the  same  circle  to  which  it  is  referred  by 
the  circle  of  declination  passing  through  it.  Or  the 
angle  included  between  two  hour-circles,  one  of 
•which,  called  the  equinoctial  colure,  passes  through 
the  vernal  equinox,  and  the  other  through  the  body. 
(Herschel:  Astron.,  §§  108,293.)  It  is  opposed  to 
oblique  ascension  (q.  v.). 

K  The  terms  right  ascension  and  declination  are 
now  generally  used  to  point  out  the  position  in  the 
heavens  of  any  celestial  object,  in  preference  to  the 
old  method  of  indicating  certain  prominent  stars  by 
proper  names  or  by  Greek  letters.  By  means  of  the 
transit  instrument,  or  by  an  equatorially-mounted 
telescope,  a  star  or  planet  may  be  rea'dily  found, 
when  once  its  right  ascension  and  declination  are 
known.  [EQUATORIAL  TELESCOPE,  TRANSIT  INSTRU- 

fObiioue  ascension :  The  arc  of  the  equator  inter- 
cepted between  the  first  point  of  Aries  and  the  point 
of  the  equator  which  rises  with  a  star  or  other 
heavenly  body,  reckoned  according  to  the  order  of 
the  signs. 

Ascension-day,  s.  The  day  on  which  our 
Saviour's  ascension  is  commemorated — the  Thurs- 
day but  one  before  \Vhitsuntide,  sometimes  called 
Holy  Thursday.  It  is  one  of  the  six  leading  festi- 
vals for  which  services  are  assigned  in  the  Liturgy 
•of  the  Episcopalian  church. 

"  This,  on  Ascension^iay.  each  year." 

Scott:  .Uurw/mi,  ii.  13. 

RS-5<sn -Blon-al,  n.    [Eng.  ascension;  -at.    InFr. 
naionnel ;    Sp.  ascensional.]     Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  ascension. 

.!.-•<•!  nsional  difference:  The  difference  between 
the  right  and  oblique  ascensions. 


as  ?en  -slve,  a.  [Lat.  ascens(us),  pa.  par.  of 
ascendo,  and  Eng.  suffix  -ire.]  Ascending,  on  an 
ascending  plan. 

" .  .  .  the  gradations  of  the  Mammalian  structure,  of 
which  we  have  now  completed  the  ascensive  survey."— 
Otoen:  Classif.  of  the  Mammalia,  p.  51. 

as-?ent ,  s.  [In  Sp.  &  Port,  ascenso;  Ital.  ascen- 
denza  and  ascesa.  Lat.  ascensus(s),  from  ascen- 
sus,  pa.  par.  of  ascendo.] 

I.  The  act  or  process  of  ascending  or  moving  from 
a  lower  to  a  higher  place. 

1.  Literally: 
(a)  Of  persons: 

"The  ascent  had  been  long  and  toilsome." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

(6)  Of  things: 

".  .  .  the  ascent  of  soap  bubbles,  .  .  ."—Darwin: 
Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Fig. :  Progress  upward. 

"  In  regard  to  animal  life,  and  its  assigned  work  on  this 
planet,  there  has  therefore  plainly  been  an  accent  and 
progress  in  the  main." — Owen:  Classif.  of  the  Mammalia, 
p.  60. 

"...  steepe  and  hard  of  ascent." — Holland:  Liry. 
p.  995. 

II.  That  which  is  ascended. 

1.  Literally: 

(a)  That  by  which  ascent  is  made — a  flight  of 
steps,  an  inclined  plane  artificially  formed,  or  the 
natural  acclivity  of  a  hill. 

"  .  .  .  and  his  ascent  by  which  he  went  up  into  the 
house  of  the  Lord  .  .  ."—2  Chron.  ix.  4. 

(6)  The  eminence  ascended ;  or  generally  an  emi- 
nence, a  hill. 

"A  wide  flat  cannot  be  pleasant  in  the  Elysian  fields, 
unless  it  be  diversified  with  depressed  valleys  and  swell- 
ing ascents." — Bentley. 

(c)  The  slope  or  angle  of  the  eminence  ascended. 

2.  Fig. :  Gradation,  series,  order. 

"  Large  store  of  gleaming  crimson-spotted  tints, 
Ranged  side  by  side,  in  regular  ascent, 
One  after  one,  still  lessening  by  degrees 
Up  to  the  dwarf  that  tops  the  pinnacle." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  -*iii. 

*as-9en  -tioun.    [ASCENSION.] 

as-9§r-ta  in,  *aB-$er-ta  Ine,  *a-cer  -tain,  c.  t. 
[O.  Fr.  a&certainer,  acertainer,  acertener,  acerte- 
neir,  acerter;  Sp.  acertar,  from  Fr.,  O.  Fr.,  &c.,  cer- 
tain.] [CERTAIN.] 

1,  Of  persons:  To  render  a  person  certain  of  any- 
thing, or   at    least  inspire  him   with   confidence 
respecting  it. 

"  Mer.  But  how  shall  I  be  ascertained  that  I  also  should 
be  entertained?  " — Banyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

II.  Of  things: 

*l.  "  To  assert  for  certain,  to  assure." 

2.  To  render  a  thing  certain  which  before  was 
doubtful. 

*(o)  By  making  that  fixed  which  before  was  fluct- 
uating, or  at  least  liable  to  change. 

"  For  nought  of  them  is  yours,  but  th'  onely  usance 
Of  a  small  time,  which  none  ancertaine  may." 

Spenser:  Daphna'ida. 

"...  the  mildnessand  precision  of  their  laws  ascer- 
tained the  rule  and  measure  of  taxation." — Oibbon. 

*(fr)  By  arranging  matters  previously.    To  insure. 

"  The  ministry,  in  order  to  ascertain  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  persuaded  the  Queen  to  create  twelve  new 
Peers."—  Smollett. 

f3.  By  divine  revelation,  or  at  least  by  credible 
testimony  regarding  anything. 

"  The  divine  law  both  ascertained  the  truth,  and  sup- 
plieth  unto  us  the  want  of  other  laws." — Hooker. 

"  Money  differs  from  uncoined  silver  in  this,  that  the 
quantity  of  silver  in  each  piece  is  ascertained  by  the 
stamp." — Locke. 

4.  By  instituting  an  inquiry,  investigation,  exam- 
ination, or  experiment.  (This  is  now  the  almost 
exclusive  use  of  the  word.) 

"  The  extent  to  which  parliamentary  support  was  bar- 
tered for  money  cannot  be  with  any  precision  ascertained." 
—Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  IV. 

"  Their  periods  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  ascer- 
tained with  the  utmost  exactness." — SirJ.Herschel:  As- 
tron., §  486. 

If  Ascertain  may  be  followed  by  a  substantive 
[examples  under  No.  II.  1,  2,  3  and  4],  by  that  [ex- 
ample under  No.  I.],  or  by  whether. 

"...  but  he  was  there  only  for  the  purpose  of  nscfr- 
taining  whether  a  descent  on  England  was  practicable." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

as-per-ta  in-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  ascertain;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  ascertained. 

"  .  .  .  if  truth  in  Irish  matters  was  ascertainable  at 
all."—  Froude:  Hist.  Eng.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  78. 

as-9er-ta  ined,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ASCERTAIN.] 
"...    compared  first  with  the  amount  of  ascertained 

difference    .    .    .  "-J.  .-.  Hill:  Lonic,2iea.  (1846),  vol.  ii., 

p.  104. 


as-$er-ta  in-er,  s.  [Eng.  ascertain ;  suff.  -er.] 
One  who  ascertains  anything;  one  who  establishes 
anything  beyond  the  possibility  of  reasonable 
doubt. 

as-9er-ta  in-Ing,  pr.  par.    [ASCERTAIN.] 
as-§er-ta  in-ment,  s.    [Eng.  ascertain;  -tnent.] 
The  act  of  ascertaining;  the  state  of  being  ascer- 
tained. 

"...  the  positive  ascertainment  of  its  limits." — 
Burk-e:  French  Revolution. 

*as-9es  -san-?^,  s.    Old  form  of  ACESCESCV. 

*as-$es  -sant,  a.    [ACESCENT.] 

as-cet  -Ic,  *as-9et  -Iclt,  a.  &  s.  [In  Ger.  ascet- 
isch  (adj.),  ascet  (substan.) ;  Fr.  ascttique;  Sp., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  ascetico;  Gr.  a«fceftcos=industrious, 
belonging  to  an  athlete;  asketes=(l)  one  who  prac- 
tices any  art  or  trade,  (2)  a  hermit;  askesis=(l)  ex- 
ercise, training,  (2)  a  profession ;  askeo=(l)  to  form 
by  art,  (2)  to  practice,  to  exercise.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

_  1.  Retired  from  the  world,  and  engaged  in  devo- 
tions and  mortifications. 

"  .  .  .  he  entered  into  such  an  ascetic  course  as  had 
well  nigh  put  an  end  to  his  life." — Life  of  Bishop  Bur- 
net,  ch.  13. 

2.  Severe,  harsh,  rigid,  precise. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Spec. :  One  who  retires  from  active  and  adopts 
a  contemplative  life  spent  in  devotion,  in  mortifica- 
tion of  the  body,  &c. ;  a  hermit,  a  recluse. 

In  the  days  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Essenes  were 
a  large  and  influential  sect  of  men  who  lived  in  the 
wilderness.  John  the  Baptist  was  an  example  of 
these  ascetics. 

"  I  am  far  from  commending  those  ascetics,  that,  out 
of  a  pretense  of  keeping  themselves  unspotted  from  the 
world,  take  up  their  quarter*  in  deserts." — Xorri*. 

2.  Gen.:  One  who,  whether  he  retires  from  active 
life  or  not,  adopts  habits  of  self-mortification. 

II.  Church  History :  A  class  of  persons  who,  aspir- 
ing after  higher  attainments  in  holiness  than  otnor 
Christians,  thought  they  would  best  attain  their 
object  by  self-mortification.  They  therefore  ab- 
stained from  wine,  flesh,  matrimony,  and  worldly 
business ;  and  moreover  emaciated  their  bodies  by 
long  vigils,  fasting,  toil,  and  hunger.  Both  men 
and  women  embraced  this  austere  mode  of  life. 
During  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
when  they  first  attracted  notice,  they  lived  by  them- 
selves and  dressed  differently  from  others,  but  did 
not  altogether  withdraw  from  the  society  and  con- 
verse of  ordinary  men.  During  the  course  of  the 
third  century  they  gradually  withdrew  to  the 
Egyptian  desert,  and  early  in  the  fourth  (about 
.\.  D.  305),  were  associated  by  Anthony  into  monas- 
tic communities.  [ANCHORITE,  MONASTICISM.] 

"  The  Ascetics  who  obeyed  and  abused  the  rigid  precepts 
of  the  GospeL" — Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fail,  ch.  xxxvii. 

as-cist'-l-clsm,  s.  [Eng.  ascetic;  -ism.  In  Fr. 
ascftisme.~\  The  mode  of  life  of  an  ascetic ;  mortifi- 
cation of  the  body. 

"  There  are  two  classes  of  men  of  very  different  com- 
plexions, by  whom  the  principle  of  asceticism  appears  to 
have  been  embraced;  the  one  a  set  of  moralists,  the  other 
a  set  of  religionists." — Botcring:  Jeremy  Bentham's  \\~orka, 
vol.  i.,  p.  4. 

as-9<st -ICB,  s.  [ASCETIC.]  A  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject of  asceticism,  or  giving  rules  to  be  observed  by 
ascetics. 

*as-9ha  Ime,  v.  t.    [ASHAME.] 
*as  9ha  med,  a.    [ASHAMED.] 
*as-chare,  adv.    [A.  S.  on  ctjrre  =  in  the  act  of 
turning;  cerran=to  turn.]    Aside. 

"  Ener  after  the  dogges  wer  so  starke, 
Thei  stode  aschare  when  thei  schuld  barke." 

Hunting  of  the  Hare,  256.     (Boucher.) 

*as9he,  s.    [ASH  (1)  &  (2).] 

*as-che"-p6n,  pret.  of  v.  [A.  S,  gesceapen— 
formed,  created.]  [SHAPE.]  Shaped,  formed,  de- 
vised. 

"  Watz  neuer  so  blysf  ul  a  hour  as  watz  abos  thenne 
Ne  no  schroude  hous  so  schene  us  tiKclirimn  thare." 

Ear.  Eng.  Alliter.  Poems  ted.  Morris),  Cleanness,  1,075-6. 

*aS9h-St,  8.     [ASHET.]     (Scoff  A.) 
*asch  -e-wele,  v.  t .    To  drive  away. 

"Thar  ich  aschewele  pie  and  crowe." 
The  Hule  and  the  Syghtingale  (1601).     (Boucher.) 

as  -Cl,  s.  pi.  [Latinized  form  of  askoi,  plural  of 
askos=a  leathern  bottle.] 

1.  Tubes   in  which  the  sporules  of  lichens  are 
contained  while  in  the  nucleus,    i  Lindley.) 

2.  Tubes  in  which  the  sporidia  of  fungi  are  placed. 
They  are  called  also  ascelli  or  thccee. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     s'ire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pSt, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     work,     wh6,     son;     mate,     cfib,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      ae,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


Ascian 

As  51  an  (pi.  As,  -9l-an§),  s.  [Lat.  Ascii;  Gr. 
Atkioi,  pi.  of  asfcios=without  shadow :  a,  priv.,  aud 
8kia=a  shadow.] 

Plural:  Those  who  at  midday  of  one  or  two  days 
of  the  year  are  destitute  of  a  shadow.  Those  living 
in  tho  tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn  are  so  at 
midday  once  a  year,  and  those  living  between  those 
circles  are  so  twice  a  year. 

as  gld  -I-a,  tas-gld  -I-»  (Mod.  Lat.),  as-9ld  -I- 
an§  (Eng.),  s.  pi.  [ASCIDIUM.] 

Zool. :  The  first  order  of  the_  Tunicated  Class  of 
Mollusca.  It  contains  four  families :  the  Ascidiadee, 
or  Simple  Ascidians:  tho  Clavellinidee,  or  Social 
Ascidians :  the  Botryliidw,  or  Compound  Ascidians ; 
and  the  Pyrosomatidw,  an  aberrant  family  tend- 
ing to  the  order  Biphora.  [ASCIDIOIDA.] 

as-fld  -I-a-dse,  s.  pi.  [ASCIDIUM.]  Simple  As- 
cidians. The  typical  family  of  the  Ascidian  order  of 
Tunicated  Mollusca.  Professor  Garrod  considers 
them  to  be  degenerate  Vertebrata,  which  should  bo 
place*  1  quite  at  the  end  of  that  sub-kingdom,  after 
Amphioxus.  The  animals  are  simple  and  fixed; 
they  are  solitary  or  gregarious,  with  their  branchial 
sac  simple  or  disposed  in  8—18  deep  and  regular 
folds.  Their  external  integument  is  provided  with 
two  apertures,  making  them  look  like  double- 
necked  jars.  When  touched  they  squirt  a  stream 
of  water  to  some  distance.  They  look  like  shapeless 
cartilaginous  masses.  Some  are  highly  colored.  In 
Brazil,  China,  and  the  Mediterranean  they  are  eaten 
as  food. 

as  eld  -I-form,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  ascidi(um),  and 
Lat./orma=shape.]  Bottle-shaped,  like  the  leaves 
of  Sarracenia  and  Nepenthes. 

as-9ld-I-6i -dg.,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  tuctdi(tim), 
and  Gr.  eidos=appearance.]  Professor  Huxley's 
name  for  tho  class  called  by  some  others  Ascidia  or 
Ascidiae.  He  classes  it  under  his  great  division 
Molluscoida. 

as  Sid  -I-iim  (pi.  as-$Id  -I-a),  s.  [Gr.  askidlon, 
dimin.  of  osfcos=a  leathern  bottle  of  goatskin  or 
similar  material.] 

1.  Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Tunicated  Mol- 
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as-c.l-tl-tious  (tious  as  shus),  a.  [Low  Lat. 
*<ittcititius;  from  Lat.  asci£its=approved,  adopted, 
pa.  par.  of  ascisco=to  approve,  to  adopt.]  Not 
originally  existent;  adopted,  additional,  supple- 
mental. [ADBcrrmotJB.j 

"Homer  has  been  reckoned  an  ascititious  name  from 
some  accident  of  his  life."—  Pvp?. 

as-cle  -pi-ad,  s.  [In  Fr.  ascUpiade;  Sp.  asclepi- 
adeo;  Lat.  Asclepiadeus.} 

Ancient  Prosody;  A  kind  of  verso  used  by  Horace 
and  other  writers,  and  divided  into  two  primary 
types:  (1)  Asclepiadeus  minor,  consisting  of  a 
spondee,  a  choriambus,  a  dactyl,  a  trochee,  and  a 
caesura,  as  Maece  1  nas  atavis  '}  edlt£  |  regl  i  bus 
(Horace) ;  and  (2)  the  Asclepiadeus  major,  consist- 
ing of  a  spondee,  two  choriambuses,  a  trochee,  and 
a  caesura,  as  Quis  post  |  vina  gravem  |  milltiam  aut 
I  paupgrlem  1  crepat?  (Schmitz:  Lat.  Gram.,  1860, 
p.  306.) 

as-cle-pl-a-da  -$e-se,  s.  pi.  [ASCLEPIAS.]  As- 
clepiads.  An  order  of  plants  closely  allied  to  the 
ApocynaceaB,  or  Dogbanes.  Lindley  places  them 
under  his  alliance  Solanales.  They  have  a  5-divided 
persistent  calyx;  a  monopetalous  5-lobed  regular 
corolla ;  5  stamina,  with  the  filaments  usually  con- 
nate; anthers  2 — sometimes  almost  4 — celled;  the 
pollen  at  length  cohering  in  masses,  or  sticking  to 
5  processes  of  the  stigma ;  styles  2 ;  stigma  1,  tipping 
both  styles,  dilated,  5-cornered;  ovaries,  2;  fruit, 
2  follicles,  of  which  one  is  sometimes  abortive ;  seeds 
numerous.  Shrubs,  or  more  rarely  herbs,  almost 
always  milky,  and  frequently  twining.  Leaves  en- 
tire, opposite :  flowers  umbellate,  fascicled,  or  race- 
mose. Their  favorite  habitat  is  Africa.  They  occur 
also  in  India,  and  the  tropics  generally.  In  1846 
Lindloy  estimated  the  known  species  at  910 ;  now 
fully  1,000  are  known.  The  milk,  which  in  some 
species  furnishes  caoutchouc,  is  usually  acrid  and 
bitter,  though  apparently  not  so  deleterious  as  that 
of  Apocynaceas.  That  of  Calotropis  gipantea,  the 
akund,  yercum,  or  mudar  plant  of  India,  has  been 
used  with  effect  in  leprosy,  elephantiasis,  and  some 
other  diseases.  The  roots  of  Cynanchum  tomen- 


aseptic 


_. .,, = -; -     tosum,    and  Periploca  emetica  are  emetic.    Gym- 

lusca,  belonging  to  the  family  Ascidiad*  and  the    nemo,  lactiferum  is  the  Cow-plant  of  Ceylon  [Cow- 
order  Ascidia.    Thi 


The  species  vary  in  length  from  an 

inch  to  five  or  six  inches.    One  species  is  the  Sea- 
squirt  (A.  hyalinum).    The  Ascidian  genus,  family, 


Ascidium  (Sea-squirt). 
A.  Ascidium.  mentula.    B.  Ascidia  echinatam. 

and  order  have  recently  acquired  greatly- in  creased 
interest  from  the  fact  that  Darwin  has  taken  this 
part  of  the  animal  kingdom  as  his  point  of  depart- 
ure in  tracing  the  process  of  development  which 
he  believes  to  have  ultimately  resulted  in  the 
production  of  man. 

2.  Bot.:  The  pitcher  in  such  plants  as  Sar- 
raceuia  and  Nepenthes.  (Lindley.) 

as-Qlg  -er-ous,  a.  [(1)  Gr.  askoi,  pi.  of  askos, 
(Aaci) ;  (2)  Lat.  gero=to  wear,  to  carry  about.] 
Having  asci.  (London :  Cyclop,  of  Plants;  Gloss.) 

ls-$I-tse  (Lat.),  5.3-91 -tans,  (Eng.),  s.  [From 
Gr.  askos—a.  leathern  bottle.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  sect  of  Moutanists  who  arose  in  the 
second  century.  Their  name  was  designed  to  ex- 
press the  fact  that  some  Bacchanals  of  their  party 
believed  the  passage  in  Matt.  ix.  17,  which  speaks 
of  pouring  new  wine  into  now  bottles,  required 
them  to  blow  up  a  skin  or  bag,  and  danco  around 
it  when  inflated,  which  accordingly  they  did  witii 
suitable  vigor,  as  an  act  of  solemn  worship. 

as-cl  -te§,  s.  [In  Fr.  ascite;  Port.  &  Lat.  ascites; 
Gr.  askiU-s;  from  askos=a  leathern  bottle.] 

Med.:  Effusion  of  fluid  of  any  kind  into  the  ab- 
domen ;  specially  effusion  of  fluid  within  the  cavity 
of  the  peritoneum,  as  distinguished  from  ovarian 
dropsy  and  dropsy  of  the  uterus.  There  is  an 
idiopathic  ascites,  which  may  be  of  a  tonic  or  acute 
form,  or  of  an  astnenic  type ;  and  a  sympathetic  or 
consequential  ascites.  Another  division  is  into  act- 
ive ascite;f,  that  in  which  there  is  a  large  effusion 
of  scrum  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  after 
undue  exposure  to  cold  and  wet;  and  passive  as- 
cites, that  produced  by  disease  of  the  heart  or  liver. 

as-clt  -Ic,  *as-$it  -Ick,  as-$It'-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng., 
Ac.,  ascites;  Eng.  suff.  -to,  -ical.  In  Fr.  aseifi<n'<  : 
Port,  ascitico.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  disease 
called  ascites. 

"When  it  is  part  of  another  tumor  it  is  hydropical, 
either  anasarcous  or  ascitical.1' — Wiseman:  Surgery. 


PLANT].  Pergulariaedulis&nd  Periploca  esculenta 
are  eatable.  jpiplopepis  votnitoria  is  expectorant 
and  diaphoretic,  and  is  used  like  ipecacuanha  in 
dysentery.  Hemidesmus  Indica  is  the  Indian 
Sarsaparilla  [SARSAPARILLA],  The  leaves  of  Cy- 
nanchum  Argel  are  used  in  Egypt  for  adulterating 
senna.  Marsdenia  tenacissima  is  employed  for 
bowstrings  by  the  mountaineers  of  Rajmahal,  while 
M.  tinctoria  and  Gymnema  tingens  yield  an  indigo 
of  excellent  quality.  (Lindley.)  [ASCLEPIAS.] 

as-cle-pl-ad'-e-an,  a.  [Lat.  asclepiadeus.~\ 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  meter  called  Ascle- 
piad  (q.  v.). 

"  The  disticha  used  by  Horace  are — (1)  The  second 
Asclepiadean  meter,  consisting  of  a  Glyconieus  and  the 
Asclopiadeus  minor."— Schmitz:  Lat.  Gram.  (1860),  p.  306. 

as-cle-pl-ad -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  asclepiad;  -t'c.]  The 
same  as  ASCLEPIADEAN  (q.  v.). 

as-Cle -pl-as,  «.  [In  Fr.  ascUpiade :  Ital.  ascle- 
piade ;  Sp.  asclepiada ;  Lat.  asclepias ,'  GT.  asklepias, 
a  plant,  the  Swallow-wort  (Asclepias  vincetoxi- 
cum?) ;  from  Asklepios,  the  Roman  jEsculapius  or 
Esculapius,  the  fabled  god  of  medicine.]  A  genus 
of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the  order  Asclepiada- 
cose.  The  species  are  found  chiefly  along  the  eastern 
portion  of  North  America,  in  Bermuda,  &c.  Though 
all  more  or  less  poisonous,  they  are  used  medici- 
nally. A.  decumbent  excites  general  perspiration 
without  in  any  perceptible  degree  increasing  the 
heat  of  the  body.  It  is  used  in  Virginia  as  a  remedy 
against  pleurisy.  Another  variety ,_ A.  tuberosa,  is  a 
mild  cathartic  and  diaphoretic.  The  root  and  ten- 
der stalks  of  A.  volubilis  create  sickness  and  ex- 
pectoration. A.  tuberosa  (Butterfly  Weed)  and 
A.  curassavica,  sometimes  but  incorrectly  called 
ipecacuanha,  are  also  medicinal  plants,  while  A. 
lactifera  yields  a  sweet  copious  milk  used  by  the 
Indians,  &c. ;  hence  the  ordinary  name  milkweed. 
A.  aphyila  andstipitacea  are  eatable.  (Lindley.) 

as'-cS-mf-ije'-tes,,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  osfcos=a  bag,  and 
mi/kes  —  a  mushroom.]  A  group  of  fungi  whose 
spores  or  sporidia  are  contained  within  asci. 

as-c5-my^-<je'-tous,  a.  [Ens:-,  &c.,ascomycet(es); 
-oits.]  Belonging  to  or  connected  with  the  ascomy- 
cetes  (q.  v.). 

a-scii -ba-ble,  a.  [Eng.  ascrib(e);  -able.']  That 
may  be  ascribed, 

"...  the  effects  of  nature's  abhorrencyof  a  vacuum, 
which  seem  to  be  more  fitly  iiscribiible.  to  the  weight  and 
spring  of  the  air." — Boyle,  vol.  i.,  p.  17. 

a-scrl  be,  v.  t.  [In  Ital.  ascrivere.  From  Lat. 
ascribo=  (1)  to  add  to  or  insert  in  a  writing ;  (2)  to 
impute:  ad=to,  audscr(6o=  ...  to  write.] 

*1.  To  write  down. 

"Hereupon  the  Athenians  do  ascribe  that  day  for  umost 
unfortunate  day," — Xorth:  Plutarch,  p.  181. 


2.  To  attribute,  to  impute,  to  assign.     Used— 

(a)  Of  qualities  or  actions  attributed  to  a  person 
or  other  being: 

".  .  .  ascribe  ye  greatness  unto  our  God." — Dtutf 
iwii.  3. 

"  They  have  ascribed  unto  David  ten  thousands,  and  to- 
me they  have  ascribed  but  thousands." — 1  Sam.  xvlii.  8. 

(6)  Of  effects  attributed  to  causes: 
"The  mind,  indeed,  enlighten'd  from  above, 
Views  Him  in  all;  ascribes  to  the  grand  cause 
The  grand  effect;    .    .    ." — Cowper.-  Task,  bk.  iii. 

^[  Regarding  the  difference  between  the  verbs  to 
ascribe,  to  impute  and  to  attribute,  Crabb  considers 
that  to  ascribe  is  to  assign  anything  in  one's  esti- 
mate as  the  possession  or  the  property  of  another ; 
to  impute  is  to  form  an  estimate  of  a  person,  and  to 
attribute  is  to  assign  a  thing  as  a  cause.  What  is 
ascribed  is  generally  honorable ;  what  is  imputed 
is  generally  dishonorable."  (Crabb:  English  Syno- 
nyms.) 

a-scrl  bed,  pa. par.    [ASCRIBE.] 

a-scrib  -Ing,  pr.  par.    [ASCRIBE.] 

*a-scri  e,  *a-skrl  e,  *a-skrye,  v.  t.  [Of.  Sw, 
anskri=an  outcry,  scream,  cry;  O.  Fr.  escrier=to 
call  out.]  To  cry  out  to,  to  shout  to. 

"  Seraphe  was  of  hem  wel  war  and  faste  him  ascries," 
Joseph,  of  Arimathie  (ed.  Skeat),  530. 

*a-scri  e,  *as~scry  ,  *a-skri  e,  *es-kry  e,  *a- 
skry  e,  s.  [ASCRIE,  v.]  An  outcry»  a  scream,  a 
cry. 

"In  which  campe,  about  a  xi.  of  the  clock  at  night, 
ther  arose  an  eskrye,  so  that  the  towne  of  Ciileya  began 
alarme." — Hall:  Hen.  VIII.,  an.  5.  (Richardson.) 

"Then  the  Bretaynes  made  an  askrie  and  sette  their 
beacons  on  fire." — Ibid. 

a-scrlp'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  ascriptio=au  addition  in 
writing :  from  oscribo  (ASCRIBE)  ;  or  from  od=tor 
and  scriptio=ihe  act  of  writing;  acribo=to  scrape 
with  a  sharp  point,  ...  to  write.] 

1.  The  act  of  attributing,  imputing  or  assigning^ 
as  an  effect  to  a  cause,  or  qualities  or  actions  to  any- 
being;  the  state  of  being  attributed. 

"...  that  noble  subsequent  life  which  would  render 
simply  impossible  the  ascription  to  Faraday  of  anything- 
unfair."— Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science,  xii.  857. 

2,  That  which  is  ascribed. 

"Songs  of  triumph,  and  ascriptions, 
Such  as  reached  the  swart  Egyptians." 

Longfellow:  The  Slave  Singing  at  Midnight. 

as-crlp-tl  -tious,  a.  [Lat.  ascriptitius  =  en- 
rolled.] Ascribed,  imputed,  assigned. 

"  An  ascrip  titious  and  supernumerary  god." — Farindon  r 
Sermons,  p.  82. 

as-9yt'-rum,  s.  [Lat.  ascyron;  Gr.  askyron,  a 
kind  of  St.  John's  Wort.]  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Hypericacese,  or  Tutsans. 
They  are  found  in  North  America. 

*a§e,  conj.    [As.] 

*a-se  &e,  v.  t.    [ASSEGE.] 

*a-S6  -&Id,  pa.  par.    [AssEGiD.] 

a-se'-I-t^,  s.  [As  if  from  Low  Lat.  aseitas.']  The 
state  or  condition  of  having  an  independent  ex- 
istence. (Prof.  W.  R.  Smith.) 

*a  -SCI,  S,      [AY9ELL.] 

*9,-86'le,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  as<Klan=io  bind,  fasten.]  To> 
seal. 

"The  Angel  him  schewed,  with-outeu  weoles, 
A  put  aseled  with  seuen  seles." 

The  XI.  Pains  of  Hell  (ed.  Morris),  193-4, 

a-sel  -II,  s.  pi.    [AsELLUs.] 

a-sel'-ll-dse,  s.pl.    [ASELLUS.] 

/.»"i. ;  A  family  of  Isopod  Crustaceans.  Some- 
species  are  marine,  and  others  fresh-water.  Tho 
Limnoria  terebrans,  so  destructive  to  woodwork 
immersed  in  the  ocean,  belongs  to  .the  family. 

a-sel-liis  (pi.  a-sel'-li),  s.  [Lat.  asellus  =  a 
little  ass.] 

1.  ZooL:  The  typical  genus  of  the  Asellidae.    It 
contains  the  A.   aquaticus,  or  Water-hog   Louse, 
common  in  fresh  water. 

2.  Astron.:  Two  stars  in  the  constellation  Canct-r. 
The  Greeks,  through  whom  we  have  received  the 
sign  Cancer,  placed  two  asses    in   it,    where   tlu-y 
still  remain,  under  the  titles  of  Asellus  Boreas  and 
Asellus  Australis:  and  near  them  is  the  asteri>m 
Preesope,  or  the  Manger,  in  which  there  are  about 
forty  small  stars  visible  in  the  telescope. 

*a'-sel-? ,  v.  t.    [HOUSEL.] 

*a-sem  -ble,  v.  t.    [ASSEMBLE.] 

a  sep  -ta,  s.  pi.  [N.  pi.  of  Gr.  aseptos^not  liable 
to  putrefy:  a,  priv.,  and  «(^(os=putretied ;  sepo-  to 
putrefy.]  Substances  not  liable  to  putrefaction. 

a-sep -tic,  a.  [  Gr.  asepta;  Eng.  suff.  -ic.\ 
[ABEPTA.]  Not  liable  to  putrefaction. 


b6il,    b6y;     p6ut,    J6wl;     cat,     96!!,     chorus,     ghin,     bencli;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  sliau.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -?ion  =  zLuu.     -tious,     -clous,     -sioua  —  slius.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  —  bel,      del. 


asere 

*aH3e*  re,  i'.  i.  [A. S.  asearian=to  become  dry.] 
To  become  dry- 

"  Tharfore  that  olde  tre  les  his  pride, 
And  asered  bi  that  o  side." 

Sevyn  Sages,  606.     (S.  in  Boucher.) 

*a-se"  rue,  *a  serve,  v.  t.  &  i.  To  merit,  to  de- 
serve. 

"  Vche  mon  schal  haue  as  thei  a  seme." 
Mary  and  the  Cross  (ed.  Morris),  st.  xxxvii.  478. 

*$L-ses  se,  v.  t.  [Fr.  cesser=to  cease.]  To  cause 
to  cease.  [ACESE.] 

"  And  assesse  the  werre  anon, 
Betwyxe  hym  and  hys  brother  Jhon." 

Richard,  6,311.     (S.  in  Boucher.) 

gi-seth'.    [ASSETS.] 

*gi-set'-nes,  s.     [  A.  S.  asetnys='vrhat  is    set  or 
fixed ;  a  statute,  a  law.]    A  regulation. 
"  This  ilke  abbot  at  Ramsai 
Asetnes  set  in  his  abbai." 
MS.  Coll.  Med.  Edinb.,  H.  iii.,  12, 1 47  b.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

a-sex  -u-gl,  a.    [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  Eng.  sexual.] 

Bot. :  Without  sexes.  Applied  to  the  flowerless 
plants  in  which  stamina  and  pistils  are  wanting. 

*a|-fa'Ste,  adv.  [Eng.  as;  fast.]  Anon,  quickly. 
{Prompt.  Parv.) 

A§  -g*rd,  s.  [O.  Sw.,  Ac.]  An  old  Scandinavian 
deity. 

".  .  .  of  his  eyebrows  they  formed  Asgard  their 
god's  dwelling."  —  Carlyle;  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship, 
Lect.  i. 

ash  (1),  *ashe,  *as9he,  *al  S9he,  *esclie,  *aske, 
*axe,  *esse,  *as  (Eng.),  al  se,  ass  (Scotch)  (plur. 
ash  -es,  *ass$h'-en,  *ash'-en,  *a!sch'-Is,, 
*asch-yt§,  *ask  -es.,  *ask'-ycs,,  *ask  -en,  *ax  -en), 
.s.  [A.  S.  asce,  acse,  cesce,  axe*  ahse,  axse.  cexe ;  Sw. 
&  O.  Icel.  aska;  Dan.  aske;  Dut.  asch;  Ger.  asche; 
O.  H.  Ger.  asche;  Goth,  azgo.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

tl.  In  the  singular :  Rarely  used  as  a  simple  word, 
except  by  geologists  and  chemists.  In  composition, 
however,  it  is  very  common.  (See  words  under  C. 
and  II.  Plur.) 

"  With  f  yre  f  rome  Heanin  consumit  was  with  as 
For  that  foule  stinkand  sin  of  Lychorie." 

E.  E.  Text.  Soc.,  Lauder's  Minor  Poems,  503. 
"Collected,  my  leddy  !  what  would  ye  collect  out  of  the 
*ute  and  the  cuss?"—  Scott:  Bride  of  Lammer  moor,  ch.  xi. 

" .    .    .    an  amalgam  of    coarse  altered  ash." — Q.  J. 
Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xxxii.  (1876),  p.  22. 
II.  In  the  plural: 

1.  Literally: 

(a)  Gen. :  The  residuum  left  after  the  burning  of 
anything  combustible. 

"...  and  take  up  the  ashes  which  the  fire  hath  con- 
earned." — Ler.  vi.  10. 

(b)  The  remains  of  a  cremated  dead  body  pre- 
served in  an  urn  or  coffin ;  or  more  figuratively,  the 
remains  of  a  body  buried  without  cremation. 

"  And  the  askes  of  Johne  the  baptyste." 

The  Stacyons  of  Rome  (ed.  Furnivall),  417. 
"The  coffins  were  broken  open.    The  ashes  were  scat- 
tered 10  the  winds." — Xacaulajf:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 
"E'en  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires." 

Gray:  Elegy,  23. 

2.  Fig.:     Whatever    is    worthless   or   expresses 
humiliation;  referring,  however,  to  the  fact  that  of 
old  a  person  in  calamity  would  at  times  put  ashes 
upon  his  head,  or,  groveling  on  the  ground,  bury 
his  lips  among  them,  as  if  he  were  feeding  upon 
them. 

"He  [the  idolater]  feedeth  on  ashes.-  a  deceived  heart 
hath  turned  him  aside  .  .  ."—Isa.  xliv.  20. 

"He  hath  cast  me  into  the  mire,  and  I  am  become  like 
dust  and  ashes.1'—  Job  xxx.  19. 

"To  give  unto  them  beauty  for  ashes."— Isa.  Ixi.  3. 

B.  Technically: 

Geol.  Volcanic  ashes,  volcanic  ash:  The  porous 
remains  of  certain  molten  rocks  thrown  out  by 
ancient  volcanoes,  and  in  many  cases  laid  down  in 
beds  stratified  by  the  gravitation  of  the  falling 
bodies  themselves,  or  by  the  action  of  water.  (For 
example  see  A.  1.) 

T[  For  the  distinction  between  ashes  and  tuffs  see 
the  subjoined  example. 

"In  answertothe  question  as  to  what  was  the  difference 
between  ashes  and  tuffs,  he  [Mr.  David  Forbes,  F.  R.  S.] 
defined  ashes  as  purely  sub-aSrial  formationstthrown  out  of 
the  volcanic  orifice,  and  falling  down  on  land  or  sea,  as  the 
case  happened;  whilst  tuffs,  on  the  contrary,  were  molten 
lava  j>oured  out  into,  or  more  often  under,  water,  and 
thus  instantaneously  quenched  and  disintegrated  into 
fragments  or  powder,  more  or  less  fine,  in  proportion  as 
the  action  of  the  water  was  overpowering.  In  a^hes  each 
separate  particle  bore  on  its  exterior  the  evidence  of  its 
having  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire  in  the  throat 
of  the  volcano,  and  externally  is  altered,  glazed,  or  coated 
with  a  crust  or  skin,  often  resembling  that  of  a  meteorite, 
an  appearance  which  is  never  to  be  observed  in  tuffs." — 
$.  J.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xxxi.  (1875),  p.  421. 
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C.  In  composition  :  Denoting  various  objects 
having  certain  similarities  of  form,  color,  &c.,  to 
ashes. 

ash-COlor,  s.    A  color  like  ash  or  ashes.     [Asn- 

COLORED.] 

ash-colored,  a.  Colored  like  ashes.  Between 
brown  and  gray. 

"  Clay,  ash-colored,  was  part  of  a  stratum  which  lay 
above  the  strata  of  stone."  —  Woodward;  On  Fossils. 

Ash-colored  Falcon  :  A  name  for  Montagu's 
Harrier  (Circus  cineraceus). 

Ash-colored  Harrier:  Another  name  for  the  same 
bird. 

ash-fire,    s.    The   subdued  or  low  fire  used  in 

chemical  furnaces.    (Toad.) 

ash-gray,  a. 

Bot.t  c&c.  :  A  mixture  of  pure  white  and  pure 
black,  so  as  to  form  an  intermediate  tint.  ( 


ash-grayish,  a. 

Bot.,<£c.:  Ash-gray,  but  with  more  of  the  white 
admixed.  (Lindley.) 

ash-hole,  s.  A  receptacle  for  ashes  beneath  a 
furnace. 

ash-pan,  s.  A  pan  beneath  a  furnace  or  grate 
for  the  reception  of  ashes. 

ash-tub,  s.  A  tub  beneath  a  furnace  or  grate  for 
the  reception  of  ashes. 

Ash-Wednesday,  s.  [Eng.  Ash;  Wednesday. 
In  Sw.  &  Dan,  Aske-onsdag;  Dut.  Ashdag;  Ger. 
Aschermittwoch.]  The  first  day  of  JLent,  the  con- 
nection of  which  with  "ash"  or  ashes  seems  to 
have  been  that,  according  to  the  injunction  of  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  sixth  century,  ashes, 
which  first  had  been  blessedt  were  sprinkled  on  the 
heads  of  worshipers,  or  the  form  of  the  cross  was 
traced  with  ashes  upon  their  foreheads,  one  main 
object  at  first  being  to  put  them  in  remembrance 
that  their  bodies  were  but  "dust  and  ashes."  As 
on  the  same  day  notorious  sinners,  professing  peni 
tence,  had  to  appear  in  church  clothed  in  sack- 
cloth, and  with  tears  solicit  absolution,  repentance 
u  in  sackcloth  and  ashes"  was  also  suggested,  and 
added  a  fresh  association  with  the  day.  At  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  the  law  or  practice  which 
required  applicants  for  pardon  of  sin  to  bo  sub- 
jected to  this  severe  discipline  was  swept  away, 
and  the  "Commination"  service,  still  in  use,  was 
introduced  in  its  roomt  "until  the  said  discipline 
may  be  restored  again,  which  is  much  to  be 
wished."  (Liturgy  :  Commination,) 

ash  (2),  *asche,  *es$he,  *.,  a.  *  in  camp.  [A.  S. 
cesc;  Sw.  ask;  Dan.  ask,  axketrce;  Dut.  esch,  ess- 
cheboom;  Ger.  ezche;  O.  H.  Ger.  osc,  asch;  O.  Icel. 
askr.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  name  of  a  well-known  tree,  the  Fraxinus 
excelsior.     It  has   pinnate  leaves.     The   flowers. 
which  come  out  before  the  leaves,  are  destitute  or 
calyx  and  corolla.    The  stamens  are  two,  the  fruit 
a  two-celled  and  two-seeded  samara. 

"  And  ash  far-stretching  his  umbrageous  arm." 

Cowper:  Task,  bk.  i. 

2.  The  wood  of  the  ash  (Fraxinus  excelsior}.    It 
is  used  for  the  construction  of  various  agricultural 
implements.    The  qualities  to  be  sought  in  good 
ash-wood  are  strength,  toughness,  and  elasticity. 

"  Let  me  twine 

Mine  arms  about  that  body,  where  against, 
My  grained  ash  an  hundred  times  hath  broke, 
And  scax'd  the  moon  with  splinters." 

Shakesp..-  Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 

II.  Scripture  :  The  ash  of  Scripture,  in  Heb.  oren 
(Isa.  xliv,  14),  is  probably  not  a  Fraxinus,  but  what 
it  is  has  not  yet  been  decided. 

"  .  .  .  he  planteth  an  ash,  and  the  rain  doth  nourish 
it."  —  Isa.  xliv.  14. 

B.  As  adjective:   Made  of  ash;  pertaining  to  the 
ash;  resembling  the  ash.    [ASHEN  (2).] 

C.  In  composition:    Denoting=made  of,  or  per- 
taining to  asn. 

ash-keys,  s.  pi.  The  seed-vessels  of  the  ash. 
[  ASHEN  KEYS.] 

"As  I  have  seen  the  ash-keys  fall  on  a  frosty  morning." 
—  Scott;  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  xxv. 

ash-spear,  s.  A  spear  of  which  the  wooden  por- 
tion is  made  of  ash. 

"The  tough  ash-spear,  so  stout  and  true, 
Into  a  thousand  flinders  flew." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iii.  6. 

ash-tree,  «.   Fraxinus  excelsior,  described  above. 
"Then  the  angry  Hiawatha 
Raised  his  mighty  bow  of  ash~tree, 
Seized  his  arrows,  jasper-headed." 

Longfellow:  Song  of  Hiawatha,  ir. 


ashlar 

ash-weed,  s.    A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Gout-weed    ( JEgopod i u m  podagraria ) ,    from    the 
resemblance  of  its  leaflets  to  those  of  the  ash-tree. 
ash-WOOd,  s.    The  wood  of  the  ash-tree. 
"Like  reeds  he  snapped  the  tough  ««A-trood." 

Scott:  Rokeby,  v.  36. 

*a-sha  me,  *as-§ha  me  (pa.  par.  a-sha  med, 
*a.-sha  -mfd,  *a-S9ha -mfd),  r.  t.  [Eng.  a; 
shame*  A.  S,  ascamian  —  to  be  ashamed ;  gesce- 
amicrn.  =  to  make  ashamed;  from  scania  =  shame; 
gescamian  =  to  shame,  to  blush.  In  Dut.  besha-amd 
is  an  adj.  =  ashamed ;  Ger.  beschamen=  to  shame.] 

A.  As  a  verb  in  contradistinction  to  a  participle  it 
is  obsolete:  To  put  to  shame ;  to  cause  to  blush. 

B.  As   a  past   participle    (ashamed,   *ashamyd, 
*aschainyd) ,  it  is  in  common  use :  Made  to  blush,  or 
feel  abashed  or  confused,  from  consciousness  ot 
secret  guilt,  from  a  feeling  of  inferiority,  from  the 
humiliation  produced  by  the  exposure  of  disrepu- 
table moral  conduct,  or  of  intellectual  folly  with 
which  one  is  chargeable. 

If  In  Scripture  it  is  followed  by  o/,  or  more  rarely 
by  for  or  because,  applied  to  that  which  causes  the 
shame. 

"  And  Moab  shall  be  ashamed  of  Chemosh,  as  the  house 
of  Israel  was  ashamed  of  Beth-el  their  confidence."— Jer. 
xlviii.  13. 

"...  they- shall  see,  and  be  ashamed  for  their  envy 
at  the  people." — Isa.  xxvi.  11. 

"...  they  shall  be  iintntmrtl  because  of  their  sacri- 
fices."— Hosea  iv.  19. 

In  Ordinary  Language :  To  be  ashamed  for  a  per- 
son is  to  blush  on  account  of  his  misconduct,  the 
desire  being  felt  that  he  should  not  disgrace  him- 
self. 


a-sha'm-ed-1^,  adv.     [Eng.  ashamed;  -7i 
as  to  manifest  shame  ;  bashfully.    (Huloet.) 


So 


ash  -bud,  s.    [Eng.  ash  (2),  and  bud.]    A  bud  on 
or  from  an  ash-tree. 

"  Darker  than  darkest  {musics,  and  that  hair 
More  black  than  ashutttis  in  the  front  of  March." 
Tennyson:  The  Gardener's  Daughter. 

•ashe,  r.  t.    [ASK.] 

ash'-en  (1),  a.    [From  Eng.  ashes.]    Of  a  color 
between  brown  and  gray. 

"  On  the  Earl's  cheek  the  flush  of  rage 
Overcame  the  ashen  hue  of  age." 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  14. 

ash'-en  (2),  as'-shen,  a.    [From  Eng.  ash;  and 
suff  .  -en.    In  Ger.  eschen.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  ash-tree. 

2.  Made  of  ash-wood. 

"  And  each  his  ashen  bow  unbent." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iv.  9. 

ashen  keys.  The  seed  vessels  of  the  ash-tree. 
They  are  called  by  botanists 
Samaras,  i.  e.,  dry,  indehiscent, 
winged,  two-celled,  two-seeded 
capsules.  [SAMARA.]  Their 
length  and  lateral  compression 
create  the  resemblance  to  keys. 

[ASH-KEl'S.] 

Her.  ;  The  seed-vessels  of  the 
ash-tree,  which  are  occasionally 
represented  on  an  escutcheon. 
(.Gloss,  of  Heraldry,  l&tf.) 

a-shine,  a.  Shining  ;  radiant; 
bright. 


Ashen  Keys. 


ash'-lar,  ash  -ler,  *a-cheT-or  (Eng.),  ais'-ler, 
*ais'-latr,  *est  -ler  (Scotches.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  aise- 
ler,  from  aisselle  =  the  armpit;  Lat.  oxi»a=the 
armpit.]  [AxiL.] 

A.  As  substantive ; 

Arch.:  Hewn  or  squared  stone  used  in  building, 
as  contradistinguished  from  that  which  is  rough, 
as  when  it  came  from  the  quarry.  "J.  H."  in 


Ashlar. 

Boucher's  Diet,  states  that  the  earliest  instance  of 
the  use  of  the  word  ashler  which  had  been  discov- 
ered when  he  wrote,  was  in  connection  with  the 
erection  of  the  College  of  Fotheringhay.  [See  ex- 
ample.] 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     s'ire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pdt, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    ctire,    unite,     cfir,    rule,     fill;     try,     Syrian,     SB,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


ashlering 


"...  the  ground  of  the  body  and  isles  be  rnnad 
-witlii  11  the  eiide  under  the  ground  table-stoues  with  rough 
stone;  and  nil  the  remanent  of  the  said  body  and  isles, 
unto  the  full  night  of  the  said  quire,  with  clone  hewne 
it*h!iT,  ultngedir  in  the  outer  side  unto  the  full  night  of 
the  MI  id  ijuire." — Ait  ImlfHtttre  (A.  D.  1411),  JfoiMUt.  An- 
glic., vi.  1,414. 

Xi<iU''d  Ashlar:  Stone  hewn  with  a  pick  or  with  a 
pointed  hammer,  instead  of  with  a  chisel.  The 
term  in  used  principally  in  connection  with  the 
hewing  of  the  hard  Aberdeen  granite,  (\\~ea_le: 
Rudiment*  Diet,  of  Terms  used  in  Arch.,  pt.  Hi., 
P.  :«»4.j 

B.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  hewn  or  squared 
stones;  made  of  or  with  ashlar  or  hewn  stones. 
"The  ashler  buttress  braves  its  force." 

Ss< 'ft;  (.'actstne  Castle. 

"It  is  no  square-built  gloomy  palace  of  black  ashlar 
marble,  shrouded  in  awe  and  horror,  as  Gray  gives  it  us, 
.  .  ."—CaHiile:  Herv?x  and  Hero-Worship,  Lect.  i. 

ash  -ler-Ing,  s.    [Eng.  ashler;  -ing.] 
Architecture: 

1.  Pieces  of  wood,  about  three  feet  high,  placed 
in  garrets  so  as  to  cut  off  the  acute  angles  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  roof  and  floor. 

2.  The  act  of  bedding  ashlar  in  mortar. 

a-Sh6  -ca,  a-SO  -ca,  s.  [In  Bengali,  «fcc.,  aahoka.] 
A  magnificent  tree,  the.  Jonesia  asoca,  called  after 
Sir  William  Jones,  founder  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
who  says  that  the  vegetable  world  scarce  affords  a 
richer  sight  than  an  ashoca-trec  in  full  bloom. 
The  flowers,  which  are  in  cymes,  are  of  a  rich 
orange  color.  The  fruit  is  leguminous.  The  tree  is 
•wild  in  the  Malayan  peninsula,  and  also  cultivated 
in  Indian  gardens. 

a-shbre(l),adr. 

1.  Aslope,   slantwise.      (Babees   Book   (ed.   Fur- 
nivall),  p.  121.) 

2.  Astraddle.    (Ibid.,  p.  136.) 

a-Shb  re  (2),  adv.    [Eng.  a=on;  shore.] 

1.  To  the  shore;  upon  the  shore  from  the  sea. 
Used  (a)  of  a  person  landing  from  a  ship : 

"  Yet  then,  when  called  ashore,  he  sought 
The  tender  peace  of  rural  thought." 

Wordsworth:  To  the  /)«/«//. 

Or  (fe)  of  the  ship  itself  flung  ashore,  or  anything 
from  the  deep  similarly  hurled  upon  the  land. 
"  May  thy  billows  rowl  ashore 
The  beryl  and  the  golden  ore." 

Milton:  Com  UK. 

2.  On   the    shore,    as    contradistinguished    from 
being  on  board  a  ship  or  in  the  sea. 

"  Our  position  was  often  ashore."— Hooker:  Himalayan 
Journals,  ch.  iii. 

Ash  -tor-eth,  fAs  -t&r-eth,  Is-tar-tS  (pi. 
Ash  -tar-oth),  s.  [Heb.  Ashtoreth,  pi.  AahtarOth; 
Or.  Astarte;  Assyr,  Ishtar;  Pers.  Jstarah;  Gr. 
<iafer=a  star.]  [^STAR.]  A  goddess  worshiped  in 
Phenicia,  Philistia,  and  elsewhere.  She  was  sym- 
bolized by  the  moon,  and  also  by  the  planet  Venus. 
The  place  Asteroth  K  am  aim  (Gen.  xiv.  5)  means 
the  honied  or  mooned  Astartes,  probably  from 
images  of  that  goddess  set  up  and  worshiped 
there. 

She  is  supposed  to  be  the  "Queen  of  Heaven," 
mentioned  m  Jer.  vii.  l.Sand  xliv.  17.  Hob.  ashf  rah, 
wrongly  translated  '* grove "  or  "groves"  iuJudg. 
vi.  25,  2  Kings  xxiii.  4,  and  various  other  places, 
seems  to  signify  an  image  of  Astarte.  It  is  con- 
nected with  Heb.  <?s/ier=happiness,  good  fortune, 
Astarte  being  the  goddess  of  good  fortune.  She 
represented  the  female  principle,  and  was  worsh  iped 
with  impure  rites.  She  is  frequently  connected  with 
Baal,  the  corresponding  male  divinity.  [BAAL.] 

"For  Solomon  went  after  Ashtoreth,  the  goddess  of  the 
Zidonians." — 1  Kings  xi.  5. 

ash -y" ,  a.  [Eng.  ash;  -«.]  Of  an  ash  color,  or 
tending  toward  one  ;  whitish-gray,  pale. 

"  And  dying  eyes  gleam'd  forth  their  ashy  lights, 
Like  dying  coals  burnt  out  in  tedious  nights." 

Xhakesp..-  Tarquiii  and  Lucrece. 

ashy-green,  a.  &«. 

A.  As  adjective:  Colored  green,  commingled  with 
ash  color. 

B.  -4s  substantive:  The  color  now  described. 
"...    the  buck  of  an  aaktHfrftn^^—Wttfrtnaton,  in 

Mitctll.  and.V«j/.  «/.V«f.  Hist.,  October,  1852. 

ashy-pale,  a.    Pale  like  ashes. 

"  .  .  .  he  looked  ashy-pale  and  haggard."— Hooker.- 
Himalayan  Journals,  vol.  ii.,  p.  201. 

A'-sla  (sia  as  sh$0,  s.  [Sw.  &Dan.  Asien;  Dut. 
Azie;  Fr.  Asie ;  Sp.,  Port.,  Ital.,  &  Lat.  Asia;  Gr. 
Asia,] 

A.  Classical  Mythology: 

1.  A  daughter  of  Oceanus,  mentioned  by  Hesiod, 
the  first  Greek  writer  \yho  used  tlie  term  Asia,  and 
then  not  in  a  geographical  sense. 

2.  The  wife  of  Prometheus. 
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B.  Geog. :  {_Asia  in  this  sense  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  daughter  of  Oceanus  afore-mentioned.  ] 

*1.  Apparently  the  region  east  of  the  Archipelago 
once  ruled  over  by  King  Attains,  and  extending 
from  Pergamos,  in  Mysia,  to  Caria.  Herodotus  is 
the  first  writer  in  which  this— the  oldest— geographi- 
cal sense  of  the  word  Asia  is  known  to  occur.  Livy 
also  uses  it  with  the  same  signification,  generally 
known  as  Asia  Minor, 

2.  The  Roman  province  of  the  name,  including 
Phrygia,  Mysia,  Lydiu,  and  Caria.    This  is  the  New 
Testament  sense  of  the  word. 

"...  the  dwellers  in  'Mesopotamia,  and  in  Judea, 
and  Cappadocia,  in  Pontus,  and  Asia,  Phrygia,  and  Pnm- 
phylia,  .  .  ."— Acts  ii.  9,  10. 

3.  The  great  continent  east  of  Europe  and  Africa. 
When  this  extended  sense  was  introduced,  then  the 
region  between  the  Black  Sea,  the  Archipelago,  and 
the  Mediterranean,  within  which  the  Roman  prov- 
ince of  Asia  was  situated,  came  to  be  called  in 
Latin,  by  way  of  distinction,  Asia  Minor  (Lesser 
Asia).    The  first  author  known  to  have  used  the 
latter  term  for  Asia  west  of  the  Taurus  was  Omsius. 
in  the  fifth  century  A.  D.     (See  Trench:    On  the 
Study  of  Words,  p.  96.) 

C.  Astron.;  An  asteroid,  the  sixty-seventh  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  Pogson  on  the  18th  of  April, 
1861. 

A  -sian  (sian=shan),  adj.  [Lat.  Asius,]  Be- 
longing to  Asia. 

"  From  Asian  Taurus,  from  Imaus  stretch'd." 

Thomson:  Seasons;  Autumn. 

A'-sI-arch  (or  s!=sW),  s.  [In  Ger.  Asiarch;  Fr. 
asiarque ;  Lat.  asiarchus;  Gr.  asiarches.'] 

Under  the  Romans:  The  director-general  of  re- 
ligious ceremonies  in  the  province  of  Asia.  The 
expression  occurs  in  the  Greek  Testament,  Tines 
de  kai  ton  Asiarchon,  "And  certain  also  of  the  Asi- 
archs"  (Acts  xix.  31).  Properly  speaking,  there  was 
but  one  Asiarch  residing  at  Ephesus;  the  others 
referred  to  were  his  subordinates. 

A-sI-at'-Ic,  *A-sI-at'-lck  (or  sl=shl),  a.  &  s. 
[In  Fr.  Asiatique,  adj. ;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  Asiatico; 
Lat.  Asiaticus;  Gr.  Asiatikos.] 

A.  As  adjective :  Pertaining,  relating,  or  belong- 
ing to  Asia  in  any  of  the  geographical  senses  of  that 
word. 

Now  (Spec.):  Referring  to  the  Asiatic  continent. 

"The  commerce  of  Asiatic  Russia  bears  a  small  pro- 
portion to  that  of  European  Russia,  the  proportion  being 
as  4  to  35."—  Leoni  Levt  .•  Hist.  Brit.  Comm.  (1872),  p.  467. 

Asiatic  Society:  The  name  given  to  any  society 
which  makes  Asia  and  its  inhabitants  the  main  sub- 
ject of  inquiry.  The  first  modern  society  of  the 
kind  was  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  founded  at 
Calcutta  by  Sir  William  Jones,  in  January,  1784. 
The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land was  formed  in  March,  1823,  and  incorporated 
in  August,  1824.  It  holds  its  meetings  in  London, 
but  has  affiliated  societies  or  branches  at  Bombay 
and  Madris.  The  Bengal  Society  also,  though  earlier 
in  point  of  time,  is  now  virtually  a  third  branch. 
Other  Asiatic  societies  exist  among  the  Continental 
nations  of  Europe,  the  best  known  being  that  of 
Paris,  founded  in  1822. 

If  For  terms  in  Zoology,  Botany,  <&c.,  commencing 
with  Asiatic,  such  as  Asiatic  elephant,  see  the  sub- 
stantives subjoined. 

B.  As  substantive:  A  native  of  Asia  in  any  of  the 
geographical  senses  of  the  word.    Spec.,  a  native  of 
the  Asiatic  continent. 

"If  the  Japanese  and  the  Malays  exhibit  a  character 
manly,  enterprising,  and  different  from  that  of  the  other 
-•Um//Vs.  .  ."—  Malte  Brun  :  Phys.  Geog.,  2d  ed.  (18S4), 
1>.  till'. 

A-sI-at  -I-$I§m,  s.      [Eng.  Asiatic;    -ism.']    An 
imitation  of  Asiatic  manners, 
a-sl  de,  arfr.    [Eng.  a=onor  to;  side.]    [SIDE.] 
A.  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  To  one  side. 

1.  In  a  general  sense : 

"...    are  cast  aside, 
As  useless,  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats." 

Cmeper;  Tusk,  bk.  vi. 

2.  Specially; 

(a)  To  or  at  a  little  distance  from  the  rest ;  to  bo 
left  in  waiting,  or  for  some  other  purpose. 

"...  thou  shalt  set  aatde  that  which  is  full,  .  .  ." 
—2  Kings  iv.  4. 

(6)  To  a  solitary  spot;  outside  a  crowd. 
"  And  he  took  him  aside  from  the  multitude,    .    .    ." — 
Murk  vii.  33. 

II.  At  one  side.    Specially — 

1.  Out  of  hearing,  privately,  or  to  one's  self. 

"  Then  lords  and  ladies  npake  aside, 
And  angry  looks  the  error  chide." 

Sctttt.-  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  ii.  7. 

If  So  in  dramas  a  speaker  makes  certain  state- 
ments aside. 


ask 

2.  Away  from  the  body,  as  a  garment  taken  off 
and  then  laid  down. 

"  He  riseth  from  supper  and  laid  a&idt  hin  garments." 
—John  xiii.  4. 

V  In  Scotch  it  is  sometimes  used  as  a  proposition 
= beside. 

"  Since  Maggie  I  am  in  aside  ye." 

Tannahilt  Poems,  p.  153.     (Jamienmi.  > 

III.  Figuratively: 

1.  Morally  separate;  away  from  the  soul,  or  away 
from  the  right  direction. 

"...  let  us  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which 
doth  so  easily  beset  us,  .  .  ."—Heb.  xii.  1. 

(The  metaphor  is  that  of  a  long  flowing  garment 
hovering  around  us,  and  tripping  the  feet  when  we. 
attempt  to  run.) 

2.  Away  from  the  morally  right  path. 

"  They  are  all  gone  aside,  they  are  all  together  become 
filthy."— Pw.  xiv.  3. 

B.  Technically: 

Law:  Tosetaside  a  verdictis  to  render  it  abortive, 
to  quash  it,  to  overthrow  it.  To  set  tinythintj  aside 
=  to  destroy  it,  or  render  it  abortive. 

*a-sl-dls  half,  adv.  To  one  side ;  aside.  ( Wycliffe : 
Kings  iii.  27.) 

as-l-en'-to.    [ASSIENTO.] 

*a-sl  le,  s.  [ASYLUM.]  A  retreat;  a  place  of 
safety.  (Wycliffe:  2  Mace.  iv.  34.) 

a-sll  -I-dae,  s.pl.    [ASILUS.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  insects  belonging  to  the 
order  Diptera,  and  the  tribe  Brachycera.  They  are 
generally  called  Hornet-flies.  They  are  fierce  and 
voracious,  mostly  feeding  on  other  insects,  which 
they  catch  on  the  wing.  In  flying  they  make  a  hum- 
ming noise. 

a§  -Il-iiS,  s.  [Lat.  asilus=a.  gadfly,  a  horsefly.] 
A  genus  of  two-winged  flies  (Diptera),  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Asilidae. 

*as  -In-ar-y\  a.  [Lat.  asinarhts.]  Pertaining 
to  an  ass. 

tas-l-ne-go,  as-sl-ne -g6,s.  [Sp.cwnfco=a  small 
ass.] 

1.  Lit. :  ,A  small  ass. 

"We  jogged  leisurely  on  upon  our  mules  and  ossf- 
negoe8."—Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  127. 

2.  Fig. :    A  stupid  fellow. 

"  Or  are  you  so  ambitious  'bore  your  peers, 
You'd  be  an  assinego  by  your  years  f" 

lien   Jonson:  Expost.  with  Inigo  Jones. 

as-ln-lne,  a.  [In  Sp.  &  Ital.  asinino;  Lat. 
asininus.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  an  ass,  as  the  animal 
actually  is. 

"You  shall  have  more  ado  to  drive  our  dullest  youth, 
our  stocks  and  stubs,  from  such  nurture,  that  we  have  now, 
to  hale  our  choicest  and  hope  fullest  wits  to  that  asinine 
feast  of  sow-thistles  and  brambles." — Milton. 

2.  Stupid,  silly,  as  the  ass  is  popularly  believed 
to  be.    [PoN3  ASINORUM.] 

as-I-nln  -l-ty",  s.  [Eng.  asinin(e) ;  -ity.]  Asinine 
behavior ;  obstinate  stupidity. 

as  -In-iis,  *.  [Lat.]  A  genus  of  mammals,  of 
the  order  Paohyoermata,  and  sub-order  Solipodia. 
It  contains  the  ass.  There  is  a  fossil  ass  or  zebra 
(Aainus  fossilis)  in  the  drift  and  cave  period,  and 
in  the  marl  beneath  the  peat.  (Owen;  British  Fossil 
Mammals  and  Birds,  pp.  39&-39S.) 

as'-I-6,«.  [Lat.]  The  name  used  by  Pliny  and 
adopted  by  Swainson  for  the  "Horned  Owls,"  It 
is  not  now  generally  used,  Bubo  having  taken  its 
place.  [BTTBO.] 

a-si  -phon-ate,  a.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  Eng.  si- 
phonate.] 

In  Conchology :  Destitute  of  siphon. 

"Some  holostomatous  and  <t*ii'/<»natc  Gastropods."— 
Owen:  Clasaif,  of  the  Mammalia,  p.  61. 

a-slt'-l-a,  s.  [Gr.  a*ftt'a=want.  of  food,  loss  of 
appetite ;  asiteo—not  to  eat ;  a«tfos=without  eating ; 
a.  priv.,  and  si/os=whoat ;  also  food.] 

Med.:  Loss  of  appetite,  loathing  of  food. 

ask,  *aske,  *asche,  *ashe,  *ask  -I-en,  *esk'-I~ 
en,  *aak  -en,  *ask  -In,  *ass,  *axe,  az'-I-en  ipret. 
asked,  *ask  -ede,  *asch  -ed,  *ac  -sede,  *asch  - 
ede,  *e-ask'ed),  r.  /,  &  i.  [A.  S.  m-.s-m/i,  <>.•.•<•/<(«, 
cescian,  ahsian,  asian,  acsigan,  ajciaean.  In  Sw. 
a'ska;  O.  Icel.  cp&kja ;  O.  Fris.  askea,  aschia;  Dut. 
etschen;  Ger.  heischen;  O.  H.  Ger,  eiscon;  O.  L. 
Ger.  cscon=io  ask;  Sansc.  ish=to  desire.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  To  solicit  or  demand  a  reply  in  words  to  a  ques- 
tion put. 

1.  To  question,  to  inquire  of,  to  interrogate. 

"...  when  your  children  auk  their  fathers  in  time 
to  come,  saying,  What  mean  ye  by  these  stones  f" — Jo#h. 


btfll,     boy;     pout,    jtfwl;     cat,     §611,     cnorus,     c,liin,     bencn;     go,     £em;     thin,     vhis;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist,    ph  *  f. 
-cian,      -Man  =  snan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhua.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  -  bel,      del. 
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*"  Sometimes  the  word  question  is  put  after  the 
interrogatory  verb,  as— 

"...  neither  durst  any  man  from  that  day  forth  «.<fc 
him  any  more  questions."—  Matt.  xxii.  46. 

2.  To  inquire  about,  to  solicit  information  regard- 
ing. 

"Ask  counsel,  we  pray  thee,  of  God,  .  .  ."—Jttdg, 
xviii.  6. 

^[  Ask  in  this  first  sense  of  inquire  is  followed  by 
the  objective  of  the  person,  and  concerning  or 
regarding  or  of  prefixed  to  the  thing  about  which 
information  is  solicited. 

"Ask  now  the  priests  concerning  the  law,  .  .  ." — 
Baggt  ii.  11. 

"Ask  me  of  things  to  come     .     .     ." — Isa.  xlv.  11. 

*II.  To  lay  to  one's  charge ;  the  original  meaning 
probably  being  to  demand  from  one  an  answer  to  a 
charge, 

"False  witnesses  did  rise  up;  they  laid  to  my  charge 
[margin,  asked]  me  things  that  I  knew  not." — Ps.  xxxv.  11. 

III.  To  solicit  or  demand  any  desirable  thing,  as 
contradistinguished  from  mere  words. 

1.  To  solicit  by  prayer  or  petition ;  to  beg. 
"Where-fore  I  asfie  you  pardoun  and  youre  grace, 

Sithe  me  behoveth  deth  or  youre  mercye." 

La  Belle  Dame  Sanz  Mercy  (ed.  FurnivulH,  687-8. 
"  .    .    .    ye  shall  ask  what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done 
unto  you."—  John  xv.  7. 

2.  To  demand  (of),  to  require  (from),  or,  at  least, 
to  expect  (from). 

"To  whom  men  have  committed  much,  of  him  they 
will  ask  the  more."— Luke  xii.  48. 

IV.  To  invite:  as.  To  osfcone  to  a  party. 

^F  To  ask  after  one:  To  inquire  after  one's  health. 

V.  fig. :  To  require,  to  need,  to  stand  in  need  of. 
"To  carry  nature  lengths  unknown  before, 

To  give  a  Milton  birth  ask'd  ages  more." 

Cowper:  Table  Talk. 
"Man's  coltish  disposition  asks  the  thong." 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error. 

IT  Or  it  is  followed  by  two  objectives,  the  one  of 
the  person  and  the  other  of  the  thing: 

"...  I  will  ask  thee  a  thing;  hide  nothing  from 
me." — Jer.  xxxviii.  14. 


Ml      I   IM-      .-'    Ill  >    HI    I,          -1MV    U»    il    Milt;  I*    Uttlll.   AVl>    *»Jl 

there  seems  an  ellipsis  of  for:  "Ask  [for]  us  a 
king." 

U  Or  it  is  followed  by  the  objective  of  the  thing, 
and  o/,  /rom,  or  at  of  the  person  the  last  named : 

"  Ask  thee  a  sign  of  the  Lord  thy  God;  .  .  ." — Isa. 
vii.  11. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  inquire,  to  put  a  question,  to  solicit  Divine 
direction. 

"I  ask  therefore  for  what  intent  ye  have  sent  for  me  ?" 
— Acts  x.  29. 

2.  To  pray,  to  solicit. 

"But  let  him  ask  in  faith,  nothing  wavering. "—James 

i.  6. 

IT  Ask,  v.  i.,  is  followed  by  of  or  at  prefixed  to  the 
person  addressed. 

"...  thou  wouldest  have  asked  of  him,  and  he  would 
have  given  thee  living  water." — John  iv.  10. 

"...    have  not  asked  at  my  mouth." — Isa.  xzz.  2, 
Or  before  a  noun  of  multitude  among  may  be  used. 

"  Ask  ye  now  among  the  heathen,  who  hath  heard  such 
things,  .  .  .  "—Jer.  zviii.  13. 

1[  The  object  inquired  about  or  petitioned  for  is 
preceded  by  for  or  after. 

"That  any  spir,  othir  man  or  wine, 
Or  efter  the  cros  will  the  ass, 
That  ihesu  crist  on  hanged  was." 

Finding  of  the  Cross  (ed.  Morris),  186-188. 
"...    ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way 
and  walk  therein,   ..    .    .  " — Jer.  vi.  16. 


"Why  askest  thou  thus  after  my  name, 
xiii.  18. 


Judg. 


•aske,  *ask  -er  (O.  Eng.),  ask,  *Ssk  (Scotch),  s. 
[A.  S.  athexe  =  a  lizard,  a  newt ;  Ger.  eidechse  =  a 
lizard;  O.  H.  Ger.  egidehsa.]  A  water-newt,  an 
eft.  Any  of  the  Tritons  or  Lissotritons.  (Scotch.) 
[TRITON,  LISSOTEITON.] 

as-ka  nt,  *as-kaunt,  *as-caunt,  adv.    [Con- 
nected on  the  one  hand  with  askance,  and  on  the 
other  with  aslant  (q.  v.);  O.  Fr.  a  scancfte  =  ob- 
liquely (Palsgrave).!    Obliquely,  askance,  askew, 
aslant,  slantingly.    (Used  specially  of  the  eyes.) 
"  At  this  Achilles  roll'd  his  furious  eyes, 
Fix'd  on  the  king  askaunt,  and  thus  replies: 
O,  impudent."  Dryden. 

as-ka  n9e,  *as-ka  unce,  »as-ca  un9e,  *as- 
ca'uns,  adv.  [Wedgwood  derives  this  from  O.  Fr. 
ascanche  =  awry,  crosswise;  Ital.  schiancio,  as 
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adv. =oblique.  sloping;  assnbstantive  =  a  declivity.! 

[  ASKANT,  ASKLENT,  AsLAXT,  SKLEXT.  SLANT.  |  Ob- 

liquely,  sideways  ;  or  applied  to  the  eye.  squintiugly. 

"  Aside  the  devil  turn'd 
For  envy;  yet  with  jealous  leer  malign 
Eyed  them  askance."       Milton:  I'.  L.,  bk.  iv.  504. 
r,  A  contemporary   of  Spenser's,   who   wrote    a 
glossary  to   that  poet's  Shepheards  Calendar,  in- 
cluded askance  in  his  list  or  old  words,  but  since 
then  it  has  completely  revived. 
*as-ka  nee,  r.  t.    [ASKANCE.]    To  turn  away, 
asked,  *ask  -ede,  pa.  par.    [ASK,  v.  *.] 
•ask  -en,  r.  t.    [ASK.] 
ask  -er  (1)  s.    [Eng.  ask;  -*r.] 

1.  One  who  asks  in  the  sense  of  questioning  or 
inquiring ;  an  interrogator,  an  inquirer. 

"_Every  asker  being?  satisfied,  we  may  conclude  that  all 
their  conceptions  of  being  in  a  place  are  the  same." — 
Digbu:  Of  Bodies. 

2.  One  who  asks  in  the  sense  of  petitioning ;  a 
petitioner. 

"  Have  you 

Kre  now  denied  the  askerf  and,  now  again 
On  him  that  did  not  ask,  but  mock,  bestow." 

Shakes?.:  Coriol.,  ii.  8. 
ask'-Sr  (2),«.    [ASKE.]    A  newt. 
*ask  -e§,  s.  pi.    [ASHES,  ASH.] 
as-kew    (ew=ti),  *as-kue,  *as-cOe,  adv.  & 
adj.    [Eng.  a;  skew.    In  Dan.  skicev  is=crooked, 
oblique;     Dut.    8cA«tn=slant,    sloping,    oblique; 
sc/min8=slopingly ;   8cAuinte=slope;    scheef=vry, 
slanting,  sloping;   Ger.  schief;    Lat.  sccevus;    Gr. 
skaios  =  on    the  left   hand ;    Sansc.  sarya  =  left.] 
[SKEW,  SHUNT.] 

A.  As  adverb : 

1.  Askance,  asquint.    (Used  of  the  eyes.) 

"  For  when  ye  mildly  look  with  lovely  hue. 
Then  is  my  soul  with  life  and  love  inspir'd: 
But  when  ye  lowre,  or  look  on  me  askew, 
Then  do  I  die."  Si>rnser:  Bonn.  7. 

"  He  looked  ascue  upon  him.  as  one  he  envied  or  hated." 
— Bp.  Patrick  on  1  Sam.  .xviii.  9. 

2.  In  an  oblique  direction.    (Used  of  anything 
else.) 

"All  things  are  now  discovered  to  proceed  askue,  the 
round  world  and  all." — Gauton:  Notes  on  Don  Quixote, 
p.  39. 

B.  As  adjective:  Oblique,  awry. 

"  Thus  in  time  the  tail  becomes  quite  askew ,  and  is  a 
tolerable  guide  to  the  length  of  time  the  bird  has  been 
sitting." — -Vr.  Ramsay,  quoted  in  Darwin's  "Descent  of 
Man,"  ft.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

•as-kewse,  v.  t.    [EXCUSE.]    Excuse,  acquit, 
ask -Ing,  *ask  -f  ng,  pr.  par.,  adj..  &  s.  [ASK,  i-.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  adj. :    In  senses  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  the  verb. 

"  With  many  an  asking  smile,  and  wondering  stare, 
They  whisper  round,  and  gaze  upon  Gulnare." 

Byron:  The  Corsair,  iii.  16. 

C.  As  subst. :  Petitioning,  expressed  wish ;  solici- 
tation. 

"  Here,  too,  lands  may  be  had  for  the  asking." 

Longfellow:  Evangeline,  ii.  3. 

ask-Ing  -ly5,  adv.  [Eng.  asking;  -fy.]  In  an  in- 
quiring manner ;  interrogatively. 

*a-skof,  adv.  [O.  Eng.  a;  skof=  scoff.]  In  a 
scoffing  manner ;  deridingly. 

"  Alisannder  loked  askof 
As  he  no  gef  nought  therof." 

Alisaunder,  874.    (Boucher.) 

*a  sla  ke,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  a;  s«ate=slack ;  A.  S. 
aslacian=to  slacken,  to  loosen,  to  untie,  to  remit, 
to  dissolve,  to  enervate.]  To  cause  to  become 
slack,  to  slacken,  to  extinguish. 

"That  thurgh  your  deth  your  lignage  schuld  aslake." 
Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,013. 

as  la-nS,  s.  [From  Turkish  and  Tartar  aslan, 
arslan—a  lion:  as,  Alp  Arslan=Alrj  the  Lion.]  An 
old  Turkish  coin  worth  from  115  to  120  aspers. 
[AspER.]  It  is  not  included  in  the  Statesman's 
Year-Book  among  the  coins  now  current  in  Turkey. 
Goodrich  and  Porter  mention,  on  the  authority  of 
Buchanan,  that  the  name  aslani  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  Dutch  dollar  in  the  Levant. 

a-sla  nt,  *a-slSt ,  *a-slouf,  *a-sl6wte  (Eng.), 
*as-klent ,  *as-kllnV  (Scotch),  ade.&prep.  [Eng. 
a;  slant.  The  fc  of  the  Scotch  asklent  connects  it 
also  with  askant.  In  Sw.  slinta—to  slip,  to  slide; 
Dut.  slinks  =  obliquely,  slinksch  =  oblique ;  Wei. 
y8alentio=to  slip  or  slide;  O.  Fr.  esclincher=to 
slip  or  slide ;  Ital.  a  8cWareco=crosswise,  slopingly ; 
in  a  wrong  sense.]  [ASKANT,  ASKANCE,  SLANT, 
GLANCE.] 

A.  As  adverb: 

1.  Lit.:   Not  at  a  right   angle;   slantingly;    ob- 
liquely.   Not  in  a  straightforward  manner.    [B.] 
"  Maggie  coost  her  head  fu'  high, 
Looked  asklent  and  unco  skoigh." 

Burns:  Duncan  Gray. 
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2.  Fig. :  In  a  morally  oblique  manner. 

"Sin"  thou  came  to  the  world  asklent." 

Harm:  To  his  Illegitimate  Child. 

B.  As  prep.:  In  a  slanting  direction  to  anything; 
obliquely  to  anything. 

"  The  swelling  upland,  where  the  sidelong  snn 
Aslant  the  wooded  slope,  at  evening  goes." 

Lungfelloic:  Spirit  of  Poetry. 

1  The  old  forms  *aslet,  "itxlout,  and  *aslowte  are 
from  Prompt.  Pan}.;  and  aslout  in  the  Babees  Boole 
(ed.  Furnivall),  p.  155.  Possibly  they  may  bo  con- 
nected with  aslope  rather  than  with  aslant. 

a-sla  we,  pa.  par.  [A.  S.  aslegen,  o*;agen=slain.l 
Slain. 
"  Tho  caym  hadde    his  brother    aslatce,  iflemd    he  was 

theruore."  The  Holy  Rode  (ed.  Morris),  20. 

a-sle  ep,  a.  or  adv.  [Eng.  a=on,  and  sleep; 
A.  S.  o8/apan=to  be  asleep.] 

I.  In  sleep.  (Applied  to  rest  in  the  state  of 
sleep.) 

1.  Lit. :  In  literal  sleep,  sleeping. 

"The  ship  was  covered  with  the  waves;  but  He  was 
asleep."— Matt.  viii.  24. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(a)  Dead;  in  the  sleep  of  death. 

"We which  are  alive,  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of 
the  Lord,  shall  not  prevent  them  which  are  asleep." — 
1  Thess.  iv.  15. 

(b)  Benumbed,  numb.    [II.  2  (6).] 

II.  Into  sleep.  (Applied  to  the  passage  from  the- 
state  of  waking  to  the  state  of  sleep..) 

1.  Lit. :  Into  literal  sleep. 

2.  Figuratively: 
(a)  Into  death. 

"When  He  had  said  this  He  fell  asleep."— Acts  vii.  60. 
(6)  Benumbed ;  into  a  benumbed  state. 
"Leaning  long  npon  any  part  maketh  it  numb,  and,  as- 
we  call  it,  asleep."— Bacon:  Xat.  Illst.,  cent,  viii.,  §  735. 

*a-sl6t',  adv.    [ASLANT.] 

a  slo  pe,  a.  or  adr.  [Eng.  a=on,  and  slope.J 
With  a  slope ;  slopingly.  aslant,  obliquely. 

"To  set  them,  not  upright,  but  aslope." — Bacon:  A'af. 
m«f,  cent,  v.,  §  425. 

*a-s!6  Wte,  adv.    [ASLANT.] 

a-Sliig  ,  adv.  [Eng.  a ;  slug.']  After  the  mannet 
of  a  slug — i.  e.,  in  a  sluggish  manner,  sluggishly, 
lazily.  (Fotherby.) 

as-mat^Og'-ra-phjf,  s.  [Gr.  asma,  genit.  asmatoe 
=a  song,  from  add=to  sing;  graphe=&  writing.]  A 
writing  about  songs ;  a  treatise  on  songs. 

a -smear',".  [Eng.  a=on,  and  smear,  s.]  Smeared" 
over;  befouled.  (Dickens:  Great  Expectations,  ch. 
xx.) 

As.-m6n-e -an,  Af-mon-se  -an,  o.  &  s.  [From 
Asmoneus.  (See  def.) 

A.  As  adjective :   Pertaining  or  relating  to   As- 
moneus, the  great-grandfather  of  that  Mattathias 
who  commenced  the  Maccabee  revolt.    (Josephus : 
Antiq.,  bk.  xii.,  ch.  vi.  §  1.)    Or  pertaining  or  relat- 
ing to  the  illustrious  Jewish  family  of  patriots  and 
princes  called  after  him. 

B.  As  mibstant ive :  A  member  of  the    Asmonean 
family  described  above. 

a-sO'ak,  a.  or  adv.  [Eng.  a;  soak.']  Soaking,  in 
a  soaking  state.  (Holdeworth.) 

a-s6-ca,  s.    [ASHOCA.] 

*a-s6i  1,  v.  t.    [Assoii,  (1).] 

a-som  -a  tOUS,  a.  [Lat.  asomatus;  Gr.  asiimatot, 
from  a,  priv.,  and  8oma=body.]  Destitute  of  a 
body ;  incorporeal.  (Johnson.) 

*a-s6m  -6n,  v.  t.    [SUMMON.] 

*a-sSn'-d.e"r,  adv.    [ASUNDER.] 

*asonghe,  v.    [O.  Fr.  essoyner.]    To  excuse. 
"  And  for-do  all  that  wertew  fare, 
And  thow  may  nocht  asonghe  the." 
Katis  Raving,  bk.  i.  (ed.  Lumby),  999,  1,000. 

a-so  -pl-a,  s.  [From  Gr.  Asdpos,  the  "god"  of 
the  river  As«pus  in  Achaia  (there  was  another 
inBoeotia).]  A  genus  of  moths  belonging  to  the 
family  Pyralidse.  A.farinalis  is  the  so-called  Meal- 
moth.  [MEAL-MOTH.] 

asp(l),8.    [ASPEN.] 

asp  (2),  as  -pic,  tas '-pick,  s.  [In.  Sw.  esping; 
Fr.  aspic;  Prov.  aspic,  aspis;  Sp.  aspid;  Port. 
aspidc,  aspid;  Ital.  aspide;  Lat.  aspis;  Gr.  aspis= 
a  round  shield ;  an  asp.] 

1.  The  kind  of  serpent  peculiar  to  Egypt  and 
Libya,  which  lias  obtained  great  celebrity  from 
having  been  chosen  byCleopatra  togive  her  an  easy 
death.  Its  poison  is  soquick  and  deadly  in  its  oper- 
ation, that  it  kills  without  a  possibility  of  applying 
any  remedy.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  the  Naia 
Haje.  It  is  the  same  genus  as  the  Cobra  Capollo, 
but  differs  in  having  the  neck  less  wide,  and  having 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     ae,    02  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


aspalathum 


the  color  greenish,  bordered  with  brown.  It  is 
probably  tin*  "  ;isp  "  (asp  is)  of  the  New  Testament 
(Rom.  iii.  13),  and  the  ^  asp  "  (pethen)  of  the  Old 
(Deut.  xxxii.  33;  Job.  xx.  14.  16.;  Isa,  xi.  8.) 

"Their  wine  is  the  poison  of  dragons,  and  the  cruel 
venom  of  asps."  —  Deut.  xuii.  S3. 

**The  poison  of  asps  is  undertheirlips."—  Rom.  iii.  13. 

"  Swell,  bosom,  with  thy  fraught, 
For  'tis  of  aspics'  tongues  !" 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  3. 

2.  The  Common  Asp  or  Cherstea  (  Vipe.ro,  aspis)  is 
olive  above,  with  four  rows  of  black  spots.    Its 
poison  is  severe.    It  is  common  ia  Sweden  and  some 
other  parts  of  Europe. 

3.  (Poetically}:  Any  venomous  serpent.    Describ- 
ing the  Laocooa,  Byron  says  :  — 

"...    the  enormous  asp 

Enforces  pang  on  pang,  and  stifles  gasp  on  gasp." 
Byron;  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  iv.  160. 

*ad-pal  -a-tniim,  s.  [ASPALATHTJS.]  An  obso- 
lete u  a  mo  Sor  Calambac  wood.  (See  Parr's  Med. 
Did.)  It  is  the  same  as  AGALLOCH,  AGILA,  EAGLE- 
WOOD,  or  LION  ALOES  (q.  v.)« 

5s-pal  -?.-thus,  s,  [In  Fr.  aspalat;  'Lat.aspala- 
thus  ;  Gr.  aspalathos,  a  thorny  shrub,  the  bark  and 
roots  of  which  yielded  a  fragrant  oil.  It  has  not 
been  certainly  identified.  It  was  called  from  the 
island  of  Aspalathus,  on  tiie  coast  of  Lycia,  where  it 
errew.l 

1.  The  unidentified  ancient  shrub. 


"I  gave  a  sweet  smell  like  cinnamon   and  , 

and  I  yielded  a  pleasant  odor  like  the  best  myrrh,"—  Eo- 
elus.  i,\iv.  15. 

2.  A  plant  called  the  Rose  of  Jerusalem,  or  Our 
Lady's  Rose.    (Jobnsott-) 

3.  Mod.  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Leguminosee  and  the  sub-order  Papilionacese. 
Jt  contains  about  150  shrubs   and  under-shrubst 
6ome  of  them  cultivated  in  gardens.     The  genus 
stands  in  classification  near  Ulex  (Gorse). 

as'-pg,  lax,  s.  [Gr.  aspalax  orspaZax=amole,] 
4  genus  of  Rodentia,  to  which  belongs  the  A.  typk- 
ius  of  Turkey,  Southern  Russia,  and  Persia.  It  nas 
oo  real  affinity  to  our  xnole,  which  is  ranked  under 
the  Insectivora,  and  not  the  Rodentia. 

as-par-a&  -e-a,  tas-par-a-£In'-e-ffl,  s,  pi.  [AS- 
PARAGUS.] 

Bot  .  :  A  tribe  or  section  of  the  order  Liliaceoe> 
(Lilyworts),  consisting  of  species  with  succulent 
fruits.  Type,  Asparagus  (q.  v.).  They  have  usually 
the  stem  fully  developed,  and  sometimes,  indeed, 
even  arborescent,  witn  branches.  Sometimes  it  is 
forming.  Sometimes,  again,  there  is  no  stem;  in 
which  latter  case  the  leaves  are  often  coriaceous 
and  permanent. 

*as-par'-a-&l,  *'P*'    FAspABAGUs.] 

as-par  -a-&Ia,  as-par'-a-mld,  s.  [In  Gen  o*- 
paraffin:  from  Eng.,  <fcc.,  asparagus  (q.  v.).]  A 
chemical  substance  found  in  the  roots  of  marsh- 
mallows  and  the  shoots  of  asparagus,  and  in  sev- 
eral other  plants.  The  crystals  are  brilliant,  taste- 
less, transparent,  and  colorless.  They  have  a  faint 
cooling  taste,  and  are  soluble  in  water,  especially 
if  it  is  hot.  The  formula  is  CtHgNgOiHjO.  It  is 
somewhat  akin  to  MaLamide.  (Fownes.) 

as-par-a-&In  -e-ffl,  *.  pi.    [ASPARAGE^:.] 

as-par-a&'-In-OUS,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  asparagin- 
(ece),  and  Eng.  suffix  -4tus.~\  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  asparagus. 

Asparaginous  vegetables  (Gardening):  Those  veg- 
etables the  tender  shoots  of  which  are  eaten  like 
those  of  asparagus. 

SLS-par'-a-gus,  s.  [In  Sw.  sparris;  Dan.  aspar- 
;/rs;  Dut.  aspersie;  Ger.  aspergie,  spargel;  Fr.  as- 
perge  ;  Sp.  esparrago;  Port,  aspargo  ;  Ital.  sparago, 
aspirago;  Rust>.  sparsa;  Lat.  asparagus,  aspfiar- 
agus  ;  Gr.  asparagos  ;  Attic,  aspharagos,  from 
sparasso—to  tear.  So  called  because  of  the  strong 
prickles  with  which  some  of  the  species  are  armed. 
Formerly  written  sperage  or  sparage,] 

A.  Ord.   Lang.:    A   culinary   plant,    the   tender 
shoots  of  which  are  eaten.  It  is  the  wild  Asparagus 
(Asparagus  offtcinalis),  developed  by  cultivation. 

"  Pardons  for  mnrder,  for  robbery,  for  arson  were  sold 
at  Whitehall  scarcely  leas  openly  than  asparagus  at  Cov- 
ent  Garden."  •"Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

B.  Bot  .  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Liliaceee,  or  Lilyworts,  and  the  tribe  Asparagus, 
of  which  it  is  the  type.    It  contains  the  Common 
Asparagus  (A.  officinal  is))  which  is  a  plant  with 
drooping,  greenish-white  flowers,  and  red  berries. 
As  mentioned  above,  it  is  the  origin  of  the  Garden 
Asparagus. 

In  the  pluraL  Asparagi:  A  name  given  by  the 
old  botanists  to  the  shoots  covered  with  scales,  like 
those  of  the  asparagus,  which  are  sent  forth  by 
some  plants.  The  name  now  given  to  such  a  shoot 
is  turio.  (Lindley:  Introd.  to  Bot.,  3d  od.,  1839, 
p.  72.) 
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Mineralogy.  Asparagus-stone:  A  mineral,  a  va- 
riety of  Apatite,  found  in  Spain.  Dana  couples  it 
with  Moroxite,  and  places  tnem  both  as  a  first  sub- 
variety  of  ordinary  Apatite,  its  only  distinctive 
characteristic  being  its  yellowish-green  color. 

as-par  -tate,  s.  [Eng.  aspart(ic) ;  -ate.'}  [As- 
PARTIC  ACID.] 

as-par  -a~mld,  s.  [Eng.  aspar(agus)  and  amid 
(q.  v.).]  The  same  as  ASPARAGIN  (q.  v.).  ( IVatts.) 

as-par  -tic,  a.    [Formed  from  asparagin  (q.v.).] 

aspartic  acid  (r4H7NO4).  An  acid  formed  from 
animal  or  vegetable  proteids.  ( Watts.) 

As  pa  -8,1-a,  s.  [From  Aspasia;  or  from  Gr.  as- 
pasias— gladly  welcomed;  aspazomai=to  welcome 
kindly.]  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Orchidaceae,  or  Orchids. 

1.  Aspasia  was   a  daughter  of   Hormotimus   of 
Phoca&a,  famous  for  her  personal  charms  and  ele- 
gance, and  called  Milto  (vermilion)  on  account  of 
her  complexion.    She  was  priestess  of  the  sun,  and 
loved  successively  by  Cyrus,  his  brother  Artaxerxes 
and  Darius. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Axiochus,  born  at  Miletus,  was 
famous  for  her  mental  and  personal  attractions. 
She  taught  eloquence  at  Athens.    She  became  the 
mistress  of  Pericles. 

as  pa  s.I-6-Hte,  s.  [Gr.  aapasios=greatly  wel- 
comed, and  suffix  •ite.~\ 

Kin.:  According  to  the  British  Museum  Cata- 
logue, a  variety  of  Oosite,  a  mineral  placed  by  Dana 
under  Finite.  He  regards  Aspasiolite  as  a  variety 
of  Fahlunite.  It  is  of  a  green  or  greyish  color.  It 
occurs  in  Norway  with  lolite,  of  which  it  may  be 
oniy  an  altered  state.  [FAHLUNITE,  OOSITE,  lo- 

UTE.] 

*aspe,  s.    [ASPEN.] 

as  -pect,  *as-pecf,  *as-p6ct  e,  *.  [In  Sw.  A 
Dan.  aspekt ;  Ger.  aspekt,  aspect ;  Fr.  aspect ;  Sp. 
aspecto;  Port,  aspecto,  aspeito:  Ital.  aspetto;  Lat. 
<tspectus=  (1)  a  seeing,  view;  (2)  the  sense  of  sight; 
(3)  (by  metonomy)  the  look,  aspect,  mien ;  from  as- 
pectus,  pa.  par.  of  aspicio=adspicio—tft  look  to  or 
at :  ad=to,  at ;  specio=to  look  at,  to  behold.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

tl.  The  act  of  looking,  a  glance. 

"  The  tradition  is  no  less  ancient,  that  the  basilisk  kill- 
•ft  h  by  aspect,  and  that  the  wolf,  if  he  see  a  man  first,  by 
aspect  striketh  a  man  hoarse." — Itacvn:  Nat,  Hist..  Cent. 
*.,§924. 

II.  The  appearance  presented. 

1.  Of  persons: 

(i)  Gen.:  Countenance,  look,  also  mien.  (Ap- 
plied to  a  man,  or  at  least  to  a  living  being.) 

"  Which  when  Beelzebub  perceived,  than  whom 
Satan  except,  none  higher  sat,  with  grave 
Aspect  he  rose,    .    .     ."  Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  it 

(ii.)  Spec.  Figuratively:  (In  the  astrological 
sense.)  [B.  2.] 

•"  To  praise  the  clear  unmatched  red  and  white, 
Which  triumphed  in  that  sky  of  hU  delight, 
Where  mortal  stars,  as  bright  as  heaven's  beauties, 
"With  pure  aspects  did  him  peculiar  duties." 

Sftakesp.:  Tarquin  and  Lucrece. 

" .    .    .    another  Pollio  shine, 
With  aspect  open,  shall  erect  his  head, 
And  round  the  orb  in  lasting  notes  be  read." 

Pope.-  Moral  Essays;  Epistle  v.  64-66. 

2.  Of  things: 

(L)  Of  material  things :  The  appearance  pre- 
sented by  a  place;  also  the  adaptation  which  a 
building  or  other  station  possesses  for  affording  an 
outlook  in  any  particular  direction.  (Used  with 
more  or  less  tacit  allusion  to  the  astrological  sense.) 

"The  whole  aspect  of  the  place  has  been  altered." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

"I  have  built  a  strong  wall,  faced  to  the  south  aspect 
with  brick."— Stoift. 

IT  Often  in  the  plural,  both  with  this  and  other 
significations. 

"The  aspects  of  nature  are  more  varied  and  impressive 
In  Alpine  regions  than  elsewhere." — Tyndall:  Fray,  of 
Science,  3d  ed.,  ii.  31. 

(ii.)  Of  things  not  essentially  material:  The  ap- 
pearance presented  to  the  mind  instead  of  to  the 
eye. 

"The  aspect  of  affairs  was,  on  the  whole,  cheering."— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

"The  character,  thus  formed,  has  two  aspects."—  Ibid., 
ch.  xii. 

B.  Technically: 


aspen 

tile;  if  90%  quart  He;  if  120%  trine;  if  180%  then  the 
two  bodies  were  said  to  be  in  opposition.  The  sym- 
bols were  the  following:— 

Conjunction 6 

Sextile * 

Quartile  o 

Trine * 

Opposition S 

Of  these  terms  only  the  first  and  last  arc  now  re- 
tained. [CONJUNCTION,  OPPOSITION.]  In  the  sub- 
joined example,  square  is  the  same  as  quartile,  and 
opposite  means  in  opposition. 

"  To  the  blank  moon. 

Her  office  they  prescrib'd:  to  th'  other  five, 
Their  planetary  motions  and  aspects, 
In  sextile,  square,  and  trine,  and  opposite." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  x. 

2.  Astrol.:  This  pseudo-science,  recognizing  the 
different  aspects  of  the  planets  described  under  No. 
1  (Old.  Astron.),  further  superadded  the  notion  that 
these  could,  on  the  one  hand,  exert  good,  and  on 
the  other,  an  evil  or  malign  influence  on  human 
affairs. 

"  .     .    .     if  Nature's  concord  broke, 
Among  the  constellations  war  were  sprung, 
Two  planets,  rushing  from  aspect  malign 
Of  fiercest  opposition,  in  mid  sky 
Should  combat,  and  their  jarring  spheres  confound." 
Milton:  P.  Z..,bk.  vi. 

"...  and  the  astrologers  call  the  evil  influences  of 
the  stars  evil  aspects." — Bacon:  Essays  (Civil  <t  Jtfor.), 
ch.  U. 

3.  Her.:    The  position  which  an  animal  occupies 
with  regard  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator.    It  may  be 
(I)  full  aspect,  that  is,  full-faced,  looking  toward 
the  spectator;  or  (2)  passant^  that  is,  with  its  side 
toward  him ;  or  (3)  oftrian  aspect,  that  is,  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  but  between  the  two. 

4.  Painting.    A  double   aspect:    A  single  figure 
representing  two  or  more  different  objects. 

*9,S-pe*Ct',  v.  t.  [From  aspect,  s.  (q.  v.).]  To  look 
at,  to  behold,  to  contemplate. 

"Happy  in  their  mistake,  those  people,  whom 
The  northern  pole  aspects;  whom  rear  of  death, 
The  greatest  of  all  human  fears,  ne'er  moves." 

Temple. 

a-S  pSct  -a,-ble,  a.  [Lat.  aspectabilis.]  That  may 
be  looked  at  or  beheld. 

"To  this  use  of  informing  us  what  is  in  this  aspectable 
world,  we  shall  find  the  eye  well  fitted." — Ray:  Creation. 
as-pect  -flint,  a.      [Lat.    aspectans,    pr.   par.  of 
aspecfo=tolook  at.]    Looking  at. 

Her.:    A  term  applied  to  two  birds  facing  one 
another,  or  looking  at  one  another.    (The  term  as- 
pecting  has  the  same  meaning.) 
g-s-pSct'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ASPECT,  u.] 

1.  At  pa.  par.:    Looked  at,  beheld. 

2.  As  adj. :    Having  an  aspect. 
*8-pSct'-lng,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [ASPECT,  v.J 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  As  pr.  par. :    Looking  at,  beholding. 

2.  As  adj. :    Having  an  aspect. 

II.  Her. :    The  same  as  ASPECTANT  (q.  v.) . 

*fcS-peV-tion,  s.  [Lat.  aspectio—Si  look,  a  view.  J 
The  act  of  looking  at  anything. 

*  A  Moorish  queen  upon  aspection  of  the  picture  of 
Andromeda  conceived  and  brought  forth  a  fair  one." — 
Browne. 

as  pen,  *asp  (1),  *aspe,  *espe,  a.A  s.  [A.  S. 
cesp,  cepse*  epse—an  aspen ;  cepse  (adj.)  ^tremulous ; 
Sw.  asp;  O.  Icel.  osp;  Dan.  espetrae;  Dut.  esp.  espe- 
boom;  Ger.  espe,  aspe,  aspe;  O.  H.  Ger.  aspa.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  in  any  way  to  the 
trembling  poplar,    [See  A.,  subst.]   Spec.,  consisting 
or  made  of  its  wood 

"You  see  those  lifeless  stomps  of  aspen  wood." 

Wordawort A  ;  Hart-Leap  Well,  pt.  ii. 

B.  As  substantive :   A  tree,  the  Populus  tremula, 
or  Trembling  Poplar.  The  loaves  are  nearly  orbicu- 


Aspen. 
(1)  Tree,  (2)  leaves,  and  (3)  catkins. 


1.  Old  Astron.:  The  position  of  a  planet  in  the 
heavens,  especially  with  respect  to  other  planets. 

Five   different   aspects   received   names.     If   two  lar,  and  are  bluntly  sinuate-toothed.    They  soon  be 

planets  had  the  same  longitude,  they  were  said  to  come  glabrous  on  both  sides.    The  tremulous move- 

k<»  in  conjunction;  if  60°  apart,  the  aspect  was  sex-  ment  of  the  leaves  which  exists  in  all  the  poplars, 


b6il,     boy;      pout,     jowl;     cat,     cell,      chorus,      ^liiu,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,      Xenophon,     e;ist.    ph  =  f . 
•clan,      -tlan  --  shan.     -tion.      -sion  =  shun;      -vlon,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sions  -  sbus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  -  bel,      del. 
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aspen-leaf 

but  culminates  in  the  aspen,  mainly  arises  from  the 
length  and  slender  character  of  the  petiole  or  leaf- 
stalk, and  from  its  being  much  and  laterally  com- 
pressed. 

"  Willows  whiten,  aspens  quiver." 

Tennyson:  The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

aspen-leaf,  >. 

1.  Lit. :  The  leaf  of  the  aspen. 

"  And  his  joints,  with  nerves  of  iron  twined, 
Shook  like  the  aspen-leaves  in  wind.'* 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  ii.  24. 
•2.  Fig. :  The  tongue. 

"  For  if  they  (I.  e.  wiues)  myghte  be  suffered  to  begin 
ones  in  the  congregation  to  fall  in  disputing,  those  aspen 
leaues  of  theirs  would  neuer  leave  waggyng." — Sir  T. 
Mare's  Works,  p.  769.  (S.  f  n  Boucher. ) 

as'-pgr,  as'-pre  (pre  as  pSr),  a  &  «.  [Lat. 
osper=rough.] 

As  adjective  : 

1.  Rough ;  not  smooth  on  the  surface. 

" .  .  .  he  saith  that  the  way  to  heanen  is  strait  f  and 
ospreand  painful."— Sir  T.  Mare's  Works,  p.  74.  (S.  in 
Boucher.) 

"  Cold  maketh  the  arteries  and  flesh  more  asper  and 
rough."— Bacon:  De  Calore  et  Frigore. 

2.  Sharp  in  sound. 

"All  base  notes,  or  very  treble  notes,  give  an  asper 
sound."— Bacon:  Nat.  Bist.,  Cent,  ii.,  §  173. 

3.  Bitter  in  spirit. 

"  For  if  Creseide  had  erst  complained  sore, 
Tho  gan  the  plain  a  thousand  times  more, 
And  in  her  aspre  plaint,  thus  she  seide." 

Chaucer:  Troil.  ana  Ores.,  bk.  {v. 

Us  -per,  s.  [Low  Lat.  asperus,  asprus,  asperum, 
asprum:  Mod.  Or.  aspron:  from  ospro8=white ;  the 
rendering  of  Turkish  agtscheh,  attache,  as  adj.= 
white;  as  substan.=an  old  Turkish  coin,  called  by 
Europeans  atscheor  atche  (q.  v.).  (Mahn.).~\ 

Numis. :  An  old  Turkish  coin  of  silver,  the  third 
of  a  medine.  It  was  worth  about  an  English  half- 
penny. 

*as  -per-*,  a.  [The  fern,  of  Lat.  asper,  -a,  -um= 
rough.] 

* Anatomy.    Aspera  arteria :  The  windpipe. 

T[  The  ancients  considered  all  arteries  to  contain 
air  and  not  blood. 

"...  the  weasand  or  wind-pipe,  which  we  call  ns- 
pera  arteria,  .  .  ." — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  Cent,  ii.,  §  174. 

tas'-pSr-ate,  v.  t.  [In  Ital.  asperare=to  exas- 
perate; Lat.  cwpero=(l)  to  make  rough,  (2)  to 
sharpen,  (3)  to  exasperate.]  To  roughen ;  to  make 
rough. 

''Those  corpuscles  of  color  insinuating  themselves 
into  all  the  pores  of  the  body  to  be  dyed,  may  asperate 
its  superficies,  according  to  the  bigness  and  texture  of  the 
corpuscles." — Boyle. 

fas  -pSr-a-t8d,  pa.  par  &  a.    [ASPEBATE.] 

tas  -pgr-a-tlng,  pr.  par.    [ASPERATE.] 

as-p§r-a'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  asperatio.]  Roughness. 
The  act  of  making  rough ;  the  state  of  being  made 
rough ;  that  which  imparts  the  roughness.  (John- 
son.) 

•as  -p5r-aunt,  a.  [Lat.  asperane.  pr.  par.  of  os- 
pero.]  [ASPERATE.]  Bold.  (Alisaunder,  4,871.) 

as  per'-gS§,  s.    [Lat.=thou  shalt  sprinkle.] 

1.  The  rod  for  sprinkling  holy  water. 

2.  The  Antiphon.  "  Asperges  me,  Domine/'  which 
is  sung  before  a  High  Mass,  or  a  Missa  Cantata, 
while  the  priest  is  sprinkling  the  congregation  with 
holy  water. 

as-per-fcll  -11-form,  a.  [Low  Lat.  aspergillus 
(q.  v.),  and  Lat.  forma=torm,  shape.] 

Hot. :  Shaped  like  an  aspergillus ;  brush-shaped. 
Example,  the  stigmas  of  grasses. 
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as-pSr-I-fo  -11-88,  s.  pi.  fLat.  o*per=rongb,  and 
/o(mm=a  leaf.]  LinnEBus'  name  for  the  natural 
order  of  plants  now  called  Boraginaceae,  or  Borage- 
worts.  It  was  given  because,  as  a  rule,  they  have 
hairy  leaves. 

as-per-I-fo  -11-ate,  a.  [Lat.  asper=rough,  and 
/oftariis=leaved ;  from  folium  =  a  leaf.]  Having 
rough  leaves,  i.  e.,  leaves  roughened  with  nairs. 

as  pSr-I-fo  -1I-OUS,  a.     [Lat.  osper=rough,  and 
folium=a  leaf.] 
Hot. :  The  same  as  ASPERIFOLIATE.    (Todd.) 

as-pgr'-I-tf ,  «.    [In  Fr.  osperite;  Ital.  osperita; 
Lat.  asperitas;  from  osper=rough.] 
I.  Of  things  tested  by  the  senses: 

1.  Roughness  of  surface ;  unevenness  of  surface. 
"Sometimes  the  pores  and  asperities  of  dry  bodies  are 

so  incommensurate  to  the  particles  of  the  liquor,  that  they 
glide  over  the  surface." — Boyle:  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  682. 

2.  Roughness   of  sound,  unpleasant   sharpness; 
also  harshness  of  pronunciation. 

3.  Roughness  of  taste ;  tartness,  sourness. 
II.  Of  things  tested  by  the  mind : 

1.  Roughness  to  be  encountered  in  one's  path,  dif- 
ficulties in  one's  way ;  something  distasteful  to  the 
feelings  requiring  to  be  done. 

u.  .  .  the  acclivities  and  asperities  of  duty." — Bor- 
row, vol.  iii.,  Ser.  42. 

2.  Sourness  or  bitterness  of  feeling ;  bitterness  in 
soul. 

3.  Roughness   of   temper,  moroseness,  sourness, 
crabbedness.  This  may  be  temporary  and  produced 
by  provocation,  or  it  may  be  permanent  and  result- 
ing from  long-indulged  ill-nature. 

"...  and  was  answered  with  equal  asperity  and 
even  more  than  equal  ability  by  Sir  John  X>alrymple." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xvi. 

•as  -per  1? ,  'as  -pre-lf  (preasp§r),adv.  [Eng. 
&  Lat.  asper,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ty=like.]  Roughly. 

"  .  .  .  and  there  assaulted  them  so  asprely,  that  the 
Captaine  of  the  Romans,  called  Lucretius,  might  easily 
take  them." — Sir  Thomas  Elyot:  The  Governor,  p.  57. 

a-sper  -mous,  a.  [Gr.  aspermos,  from  a.  priv., 
and  sperma  =  a  seed ;  speiro  =  to  sow.]  Without 
seed,  destitute  of  seed.  (Brande.) 

as-per-na  -tlon,  8.  [Lat.  aspernatio,  from  asper- 
nor=to  spurn  away:  ab  =  from,  and  spernor  =  to 
despise ;  sperno  =  to  separate,  to  despise.]  Con- 
tempt, disdain.  (Johnson.) 

*as'-p§r-nesse,  *as-pre-nesse,  s.  [Eng.,  <tc., 
asper;  O.  Eng.  suff.  -nesse.j  Roughness,  bitterness, 
unpleasantness  to  the  taste  or  feelings;  adverseness, 
calamitousness. 

1  The  aspernease  of  his  estate." — Chaucer:  Boecius,  bk. 
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which  is  small,'is  cemented  to  the  lower  end  of  a 
long  shelly  tube.  This  tube  is  closed  at  the  end  by 
a  perforated  disc  like  the  spout  of  a  watering-«>t. 
The  species  occur  in  the  warmer  seas.  In  1875,  Tato 
enumerated  twenty-one  recent  and  one  fossil,  the 
latter  from  the  Miocene. 

as-per-gll  -I&s,  s.  (Low  Lat.  aspergillus;  from 
Lat.  asptrgo—&  sprinkling;  aspergo=to  scatter,  to 

b  1.  Roman  Catholic  Ritual:  The  brush  used  for 
sprinkling  "  holy  water"  in  all  Roman  Catholic 
churches. 

2.  Bot.:  Moldiness.  A  genus  of  fungi  belonging 
to  the  cohort  Concomycetes.  The  species  are  found 
on  rotten  substances,  on  decaying  fungi,  on  damp 
plants,  in  herbaria,  and  in  similar  situations. 

as'-per-golre  (olre  as  war),  s.  [Fr.  asperge; 
Lat.  o*pergro=to  sprinkle.] 

Roman  Catholic  Ritual:  A  sprinkling  with  holy 
water." 


as-pSr -ft-llte,  s.  [Lat.  asper  =  rough ;  o,  eu- 
phonious ;  and  -lite,  from  Gr.  ///V«*=stone.  "  Named 
asperolite  on  account  of  its  great  brittlenoss." 
(Z)ana.).]  A  mineral,  a  variety  of  Chrysocolla.  It 
is  of  a  bluish-green  color,  and  comes  from  Tagilsk, 
in  Russia. 

•as  -pSr-ofis,  a.  [Eng.  &  Lat.  asper.]  Full  of 
roughness,  very  uneven. 

"The  asperous  edge  .  .  ." — Wilson:  Great  Britain 
(1653).  (Halliieell:  Cont.  to  Lextc.) 

"  Black  and  white  are  the  most  asperous  and  unequal  of 
colors,  so  like  that  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  them;  black 
is  the  most  rough." — Boyle. 

as-pSr'se,  v.  t.  [In  Fr.  asperger;  Port,  aspergir; 
Ital.  aspergere;  Lat.  aspergo;  sup.  aspersum=to 
scatter  or  strew  upon,  to  besprinkle:  ad=to,  and 
spargo=to  throw  here  and  there.  Cognate  with  Gr. 
8peiro=tosow.] 

tl.  Lit,:  To  besprinkle  one,  to  scatter  or  cast 
over  one. 

2.  Fig. :  To  bespatter  one  with  calumnies ;  to  set 
in  motion  injurious  charges  against  one,  made 
either  to  his  face  or  behind  his  back ;  to  vituperate 
one. 

"  For  he  who  tempts,  though  in  vain,  at  least  asperses 
The  tempted  with  dishonor  foul    .    .    . " 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  ix. 

as  per  Bed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ASPERSE,  i\] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

2.  Her. :  Strewed  or  powdered  with  a  number  of 
small  charges,  such  as  fleur  de  Its,  cinquefoils,  &c. 
It  is  the  same  as  Fr.  seme  (q.  v.).    (Gloss,  of  Her.) 

as-pgr  -ser,  s.    [Eng.  aspers(e); -er.]    One  who 
besprinkles  or  bespatters  another,  either  in  a  literal 
or  in  a  figurative  sense.    (Todd.) 
as-pSrs -Ing,  pr.  par.    [ASPERSE,  v.] 
as-pSr  -slon,  s.     [In  Fr.  &  Sp.  aspersion;  Port. 
aspersao;   Ital.  aspersione,  aspergine;  Lat.  asper- 

810.] 

I.  The  act  of  sprinkling;  the  state  of  being 
sprinkled — 


fl.  Lit.:  With  water  or  other  liquid;  or  with  any 
material  thing  capable  of  division  into  minute 
drops. 

" .  .  .  as  when  the  armorers  make  their  steel  more 
tough  and  pliant,  by  aspersion  of  water  or  juice  of  herbs." 
— Bacon.-  Ptiysiot.  Hem. 

2.  Fig.:  With  anything  not  of  a  material  kind. 
apecitutti,— 

*(a)  \\ithallusions  or  references  to,  or  illustra- 
tions derived  from,  certain  departments  of  human 
knowledge. 

"  And  if  the  Book  of  Job  be  turned  over,  it  will  be  found 
to  have  much  aspersion  of  natural  philosophy."—  Bacon- 
Inter,  of  Nat.,  ch.  i. 

(6)  With  injurious  or  calumnious  charges. 
"The  same  aspersions  of    the    king,    and    the   same 
grounds  of  a  rebellion." — Dryden. 

til.  That  with  which  one  is  aspersed.  Spec.,  aa 
injurious  statement  against  one. 

as-p5r'-slve,  a.  [Eng.  aspers(e) ;  suffix  -fve.] 
Involving  aspersions,  containing  aspersions;  calcu- 
lated to  asperse.  (Ogilvie.) 

as-pSr  -slve-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  aspersive;  -ly.]  By 
way  of  aspersion. 

"  .  .  .  thus*.'  many  envious  and  injurious  detractions 
which  the  ignorant  may  aspersivcly  cast  thereon." — Sir 
T.  Drake  Revived.  To  the  Reader.  (Richardson.) 

as-per-soT-I-um,  a.  [Low  Lat.  aspersorium, 
whence  the  Ital.  aspersorio.] 

1.  The  stoup,  or  holy-water  basin,  in  mediaeval 
churches. 

2.  The  aspergill,  or  sprinkle.    (Gloss,  of  Arch.) 
as-p5r  -s6r-y%  a.    [Eng.  aspers(e);  -ory.]    Hav- 
ing a  tendency  to  asperse;  slanderous. 

9,s-p§r-ft  -go,  s.  [In  Sp.  asperugo;  Ital.  asperu~ 
gine;  Lat.  asperugo,  a  plant  with  prickly  leaves; 
rromofper=rough.}  Madwort.  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Boraginacefe  (Borageworts). 
It  contains  only  one  species,  .4.  prwumbens^  or  Ger- 
man Madwort,  a  very  hispid  plant,  with  solitary 
blue  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

as-per  -U-1&,  s.  [luFr.asperule;  from  Lat.  asper 
=rough,  so  called  on  account  of  the  roughness  of 
some  species  of  the  genus.]  Woodruff.  A  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Galiaceee,  or  Stel- 
latesl 

as  pha.lt,  as  -phalte,  as  phal  turn,  as  - 
phal-tus,  as-phal-toa,  s.  &  a.  (In  But.  &  Ger. 
asphalt;  Fr. asphalte;  Port,  asphalto ;  Sp.  asfalto; 
Ital.  asfalto,  aspalto;  Mod.  Lat.  asphaltum,  asphal- 
fwa;  Gr.  asphalto&v  according  to  Liddell  and  Scott 
not  a  proper  Greek  word.  Malm  deems  it  of  Pheni- 
cian  origin ;  but  in  Hebrew,  which  is  closely  akin 
to  Phenician,  asphalt  is  chh&mar  (Gen.  xi.  3;  xiv. 
10;  Exod.  ii.  3),  which  is  from  quite  another  root,  j 

A.  As  substanfive : 


I.  Ordinary  Language  (of  the  forms  asphalt,  as- 
phalte,  and  fasphaltus) :  Bitumen,  Jews'  pitch. 

1.  The  mineral  substance  described  under  II.  1. 

2.  The  artificially-made  substance  described  un- 
der II.  4. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mineralogy  (of  the  form  asphaltum) :  A  min- 
eral placed  by  Dana  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Hydro- 
carbons. Pliny  called  it  bitumen,  a  name  still  in 
common  use.  More  specifically,  it  is  compact 
bitumen.  It  has  been  termed  also  mineral  pitch 
and  Jews' pitch.  It  is  amorphous;  the  spec.  grav. 
1-1'S ;  the  color,  brownish  black  and  black ;  the 
I u-t rr.  pitchy ;  the  odor,  bituminous,  especially 
when  it  is  rubbed.  There  are  more  fluid  and  more 
solid  kinds  of  it.  It  melts  at  90°  to  100°  C.,  and 
burns  with  a  bright  flame.  It  may  be  dissolved 
either  in  whole  or  m  part  in  oil  of  turpentine,  ether, 
or  alcohol.  It  consists  of  oils,  vaporable  at  different 
temperatures,  resins,  black  or  brownish-black  sub- 
stances, and  others  of  a  nitrogenous  character.  It 
contains  about  eighty  per  cent,  of  carbon,  eight  or 
nine  per  cent,  of  hydrogen,  with  varying^  proportions 
of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  ash.  It  exists  in  and  along 
the  snores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  was  thence  called 
Lake  Asphalttfes,  or  Asphaltitis,  (Josephus:  \Vars, 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  viii._)  The  "slime-pita"  with  which  the 
"vale  of  Siddim"  was  "full."  were  of  asphalt 
(Gen.  xiv.  10).  It  also  constituted  both  the  "  slime  " 
and  the  "pitch  "  (there  isonly  one  substance  men- 
tioned in  Hebrew)  with  which  the  ark  of  bulrushes 
designed  for  the  reception  of  the  infant  Moses  was 
daubed  (.Exod,  ii.  3).  It  was  found  at  Hit,  above 
Babylon,  on  the  Euphrates,  and  was  the  "slime" 
which  the  builders  of  the  tower  of  Babel  employed 
instead  of  mortar  (Gen.xi.  3).  It  occurs  also  near  the 
Tigris  and  iii  the  Caucasus.  In  America,  it  is  met 
with  in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  where  a  large  lake  of 
it  exists  [see  A..  II.  2]  ;in  Peru,  and  in  California.  In 
Europe  it  is  found  in  the  island  of  Zante ;  in  Albania 
and  Dalmatia ;  in  Carinthia ;  in  the  Harz,  in  Ger- 
many ;  in  France ;  and  abundantly  in  the  Val  de 
Travors,  in  the  Canton  of  Neufchatel,  in  Switzer- 
land ;  besides  small  quantities  in  England  in  Derby- 
shire, Cornwall,  and  Shropshire.  |  BITUMEN.] 
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2.  Geol,  (chiefly  of  the  forms  asphaltum  and  as- 
phalt):   Asphaltum  is  apparently  of  vegetable  ori- 
gin.   Treating  of  the  pitch  lake  of  Trinidad,  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  mentions  that  fluid  bitumen  is  seen 
to  ooze  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  on  both  sides  of 
the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  to  rise  up  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.    He  also  states,  on  the  authority 
of  Gumilla,  that  "about  seventy  years  ago"  [about 
17SU?]  a  spot  of  land  on  the  west  coast  ol  Trinidad 
sunk  suddenly,  and  was  replaced  by  a  small  lake  of 
pitch.    The  celebrated  ''Pitch  .Lake"  may  have  had 
a  similar  origin.    The  Orinoco  has  for  ages  been 
rolling  quantities  of  vegetable  matter  into  the  ad- 
jacent ocean.    Subterranean  fires  may  have  con- 
verted them  into  petroleum,  which  being  forced 
upward  by   similar  causes,  has  been  inspissated 
and  transformed  into  different  varieties  of  asphal- 
tum.   (Lyell:  Princip.  of  Geol.,  ch.  xvii.,  8th  ed., 
1850.)    It  occurs  in  rocks  of  various  ages,  but  most 
abundantly  in  those  of  very  recent  date. 

3.  Chen;,  (of  the  forms  asphalt  mid  asphaltum). 
Asphalt  is  said  to  consist  chiefly  of  a  substance 
called  by  Boussingault  asphaltene.   [ASPHALTENE.] 
Dana,    however,  considers  Boussingault'a  conclu- 
sions as  by  no  means  finally  established. 

4.  Art  and  Commerce: 

(a)  Most  of  the  asphalt  of  antiquity  was  brought 
from  the  Dead  Sea.    The  Egyptians  used  it  in  em- 
balming their  dead.    Solid  asphalt  is  still  used  in 
Arabia,  Egypt,  and   Persia   instead   of  pitch   for 
ships,  and  the  fluid  asphaltum  for  varnishing  and 
for  burning  in  lamps.    It  is  also  used  for  covering 
roads  and  pavements,  being  smooth,  impermeable 
to  water,  and  very  durable.    Much,  however,  of  the 
asphalt  which  is  used  for  covering  streets,  pave- 
ments, bridges,  roofs,  &c.,  in  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Chicago,  and  other  largo  cities,  is  not  that  of 
nature,  but  is  manufactured  artificially  from  bitu- 
men, pitch,  and  gravel,  or  from  a  brown  bitumi- 
nous limestone  found  near   the  Jura   mountains. 
When  employed  for  paving  it  is  melted  in  largo 
Iron  caldrons  and  laid  down  hot,  that  it  may  con- 
solidate into  a  continuous  sheet  of  impermeable 
material.    It  is  the  same  as  asphaltic  mastic. 

(b)  A  composition  of  asphalt,  lamp  black,  and 
oil  of  spike,  or  turpentine,  used  for  drawing  black 
figures  on  dial-plates.    (Nicholson.) 

B.  As  adjective:   Pertaining  to  asphalt;  consist- 
Ing  of,  or  at  least  containing  asphalt, 
asphalt-like,  a.   Like  asphalt. 

"...  a  black  lustrous  asphalt-like  solid,  his  [Bous- 
«ingault's]  asphaltene." — Dana:  Mineralogy,  5th  ed.,  p. 
151. 

as-phal  -tene,  «.  [Eng.,ic.,  asphalt;  suff.  -ene.] 
Chem.:  Boussingault's  name  for  a  substance 
which  consists  for  the  major  part  of  asphalt.  Its 
formula  is  CooH^Os.  It  arises  probably  from  the 
oxidation  of  petrolene.  ("ASPHALT,  A.,  II.  3.] 
{Fownes:  Man.  of  Chem.,  10th  ed.,  p.  586.) 

as-phal  -tic,  *aB-pnal'-tIck,  a.  [Eng.  asphalt; 
-ic.]  pertaining  to  asphalt ;  consisting  of  asphalt; 
containing  asphalt. 

"...    beyond 

The  flowery  dale  of  Sibma  clad  with  vines, 
And  Eleale  to  the  asphaltic  pool." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  1. 

as-pnal-tlte,  a.  [In  Fr.  asphaltite;  from  Or. 
asphaltitts.]  The  same  as  ASPHALTIC  (q.  v.).  (Bry- 
ant.) 

as  phal  tos,  as-phal  -turn,  as  plial  tus,  «. 
(ASPHALT.] 

as'-phb-del  (Eng.)  as-pnod  -el-us  (Lat.),s.  [In 
8w.  asfoitillrot;  Ger.  asphodille,  affodil,  affodille ; 
Dut.  affodil;  Russ.  asfalt;  Fr.  asphodele;  Sp. 
affodelo;  Port,  asphodelo;  Ital.  asfodelo;  Lat. 
asphodelus ;  Gr.  asphodelos. 
Possibly  from  a,  priv..  and 
ephallo=to  balk,  to  foil.  In 
this  case  it  would  mean  a  flower 
which  cannot  be  balked  or 
foiled  wlion  in  competition  with 
others.  Now  called  by  the  com- 
mon name  daffodil. 


«enus  Asphodelus  (q.  y.).  The 
yellow  and  white  species  were 
introduced  into  this  country 
•during  the  sixteenth  century— 
the  former  about  the  year  1596, 
and  the  latter  in  1551.  Immense 
tracts  of  land  in  Apulia  are 
covered  with  white  asphodel, 
which  affords  good  nourish- 
ment to  sheep.  The  asphodels, 
being  sacred  to  Proserpine, 
were  used  in  classic  times  in  Yellow  Asphodel, 
funeral  ceremonies,  and  the 
souls  of  the  departed  were  supposed  by  the  poets  to 
wander  in  meadows  adorned  with  these  beautiful 
flowers. 
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*'  Beating  weary  limbs  at  last  on  beds  of  asphodel." 
Tennyson:  The  Lotus-eaters;  Chorio  Song,  8. 
"  .    .    .    flowers  were  the  couch, 
Pansies  and  violets,  and  asphodel, 
And  hyacinths." 

Hilton:  Paradise  Lost,  bk.  ix. 

B.  Bot.  (of  the  form  Asphodelus) :  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  order  Liliaceee  and  the  sec- 
tion Antnericese.  About  eight  species  are  familiar, 
the  best  known  being  A.  luteus,  the  Yellow;  A. 
albus,  the  White;  and  A,  ramosus,  the  Branched 
Lily  or  Asphodel,  called  also  King's  Rod.  To  this 
family  belong  the  Garlic,  the  Hyacinth,  the  Squill 
and  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

as  pb.6-del -e-SB,  s.  pi.    [ASPHODELCS.] 

Bot. :  An  old  order  of  plants,  separated  by  Robert 
Brown  from  the  Liliacese  on  account  of  their  pos- 
sessing a  black,  crustaceous,  brittle  seed-coat ;  but 
this  character  has  been  since  deemed  unimportant, 
and  the  Asphodeleae  are  now  ranked  as  a  section  of 
the  order  Liliaceae,  or  are  suppressed  even  as  a  sec- 
tion. 

as-phod'-el-us,  s.  The  Latin  name  of  the  Eng- 
lish word  ASPHODEL  (q.  v.). 

»as  phU  r-e-lates,  *as-phii  r-e-la-ta,  s.  pi.  [Gr. 
a.  priv.,  and  spfewre;<rfos=wrought  with  the  ham- 
mer; sphura= a  hammer.]  An  old  designation  for 
metals  deemed  immalleable.  Under  it  were  in- 
cluded bismuth,  antimony,  cobalt,  zinc,  and  mer- 
cury. 

as-phy'x-I-a  (.Mod.iarO.as-phy'x-y5  (Eng.),s. 
[In  Fr.  asphyxie ;  Mod.  Lat.  asphyxia ;  Gr.  asphuxia 
=  a  stopping  of  the  pulse ;  sphuxis— the  pulse ;  sphuzo 
fut.  sphuxo=to  throb.] 

1.  Originally:  Syncope  fainting. 

2.  Now.    Suspended  animation :  An  interruption 
of  the  arterialization  of  the  blood,  causing  the  sus- 
pension of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion.    It  may 
be  produced  by  breathing  some  gas  incapable  of 
furnishing  oxygen,  by  submersion  under  water,  by 
suffocation,    from   an    impediment    to   breathing 
applied  to  the  mouth  and  nostrilsj  by  strangulation, 
or  by  great  pressure,  external  or  internal,  upon  the 
lungs.    If  asphyxia  continue  unrelieved  for  a  short 
period,  it  is  necessarily  followed  by  death. 

as-phf  X  -I-ate,  v.  t.  [Mod.  Lat.  asphyxia,  and 
suff.  -ate.]  To  prevent  the  arterialization  of  the 
blood ;  to  suffocate.  (Generally,  if  not  exclusively, 
in  the  past  participle.) 

tas-phf  r-I-a-tgd,  pa.  par.    [ASPHYXIATE.] 
"She  died  like  one  asphyxiated." — Toad  A  Bowman: 
Physiol.  Anat.,  i.  305. 

as-phj'x'-led,  pa.  par.    [ASPHYXY,  «.] 

"Like  higher  organisms,  the  bacterial  genus  are 
poisoned  by  the  excess  and  aaphyxled  by  the  defect  of 
oxygen." — Prof.  Tyndall,  quoted  in  Times,  May  24,  1877. 

tas-phf  X  -f,  v.  t.    [From  asphyxia,  s.  (q.  v.).] 

fas-phy'x'-f ,  s.    [ASPHYXIA.] 

fas'-plc,  *as  -pick,  *as'-plk,  s.  [From  Fr.  aspic 
=an  asp.]  [Asp  (2).] 

tA.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  same  as  Asp  (2)  (q.  v.). 

The  venomous  asp.    Poetic. 

"  Swell,  bosom,  with  thy  fraught, 
For  'tis  of  aspic's'  tongues. 

Shakesp.:  Othello. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  The  French  name  of  the  Lavandulaspica, 
the  plant  which  yields  the  oil  of  spike.  [LAVAN- 
DULA.] 

f2.  Gunnery:  A  piece  of  ordnance  weighing 
about  4,250  pounds,  and  carrying  a  twelve-pound 
shot.  (James.) 

3.  Cookery:    A  savory  jolly;   meat  or   eggs  en- 
closed in  a  savory  jelly. 

as-pld  -§l-lte,  s.  [  Apparently  from  Gr.  aspis, 
genit.  «spidos=(l)  a  small  round  shield,  (2)  an  asp; 
a"eios=cloar,  manifest,  and  suff.  -ite;  Gr.  lithos— 
stone.]  A  mineral,  a  variety  of  Sphene,  which 
again  is  placed  by  Dana  under  Titanite.  Aspide- 
lite  is  of  a  pale  yellowish-green  color,  and  occurs  at 
Arendal  in  Norway. 

as-pld  -I-fim,  «.  [Gr.  aspidion—a  small  shield; 
aspis— a  small  round  shield,  which  the  involucres 
of  the  several  species  more  or  less  resemble.] 
Shield-fern.  A  genus  of  ferns  belonging  to  the 
order  Polypodiacenp.  The  sori  are  roundish,  and 
the  involucre  covering  them  orbicular  or  kidney- 
shaped.  There  are  ten  British  species.  Some  have 
orbicular  reniform  involucres  fixed  by  their  sin- 
uses, while  others  have  orbicular  and  peltate  invo- 
lucres. To  the  former,  sometimes  called  Lastroa, 
belong  the  A.  Filix  mas,  or  Blunt;  the  A.  spicu- 
losum,  or  Prickly-toothed;  the  A.  oreopteris,  or 
Heath;  and  the  A.  Thelypterie,  or  Marsh  Shield- 
fern,  with  other  species  more  rare;  and  to  the 
latter,  the  A.  Lonchitis,  or  Rough  Alpine;  the  A. 
lobatum,  or  Close-leaved  Prickly ;  the  A.  aculeatum, 
or  Soft  Prickly ;  and  the  A.  angulare,  or  Angular- 
leaved  Shield-fern. 
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aa-pld-oph  -5r-us,  s.  [Gr.  aspis,  genit.  aspidoi 
=  a  small  round  shield;  and  pAoro8=boaring,carry-. 
ing ;  phero  =  to  boar  or  carry.]  A  genus  of  fishes  of 
the  order  Acanthopterygii  and  the  family  with  hard 
cheeks.  The  species,  six  inches  long,  called  -1. 
Eurppoeue  (Cuv.),  the  Armed  Bull-head,  Pogge, 
Lyrie,  Sea-Poacher,  Pluck,  or  Noble,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  British  seas. 

*a-spl  e,  *a-spy'e,  v.  t.    [ESPY.]    To  espy. 
"Oure  privetee,  that  no  man  us  asple." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  13,066. 
"Til  fynally  sche  gan  of  hem  a-s-pi/e, 
That  he  was  last  seyn  in  the  Jewerie." 

Ibid.,  15,002-3. 

*a-spl  e,  *a-spy  e,  s.  [From  aspie,  v.  (q.  v.).] 
[SPY.]  A  spy. 

"For  it 

Were  impossible  to  my  wit, 
Though  Fame  had  all  the  pries 
In  all  a  realme  and  all  aspies, 
How  that  yet  he  should  heare  all  this. 

Chaucer:  House  of  Fame,  ii.  196. 
"  Have  her  my  tronth,  as  thou  art  his  aspye. 
Tel  wher  he  is,  or  elles  thou  schalt  die." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,170,  14,171. 

*a-spl  ed,    *a-spyed,    *a-spyyd,    pa.    par. 

[ASPIE,  I'.] 

*a-spl  e-Ing,  *a-spy  -jfnge,  pr.  par.  &,*. 
As  substantive:    Spying,   exploration.    (Prompt. 
Pare.) 

*a-spll  le,  v.  t.    [A.  S.  spillan=to  spill,  spoil,  de- 
prive of,  destroy,  kill.]    To  spill,  to  destroy,  to  kill. 
"Hwo  so  hit  ileueth  myd  gode  wille 
Ne  may  nouht  the  feond  his  saule  a-spille." 
An  Orison  of  Our  Lord,  xvi.  (ed.  Morris),  65-6. 

as-pi  r-ant,  a.  &  s.  [In  Fr.  aspirant,  a.  A  s.j 
Port,  aspirante;  Ital.  aspirante,  adj.;  from  Lat. 
aspirans,  pr.  par.  of  O8p»'ro=to  breathe  or  blow 
upon.] 

A.  As  adjective :  Aspiring,  aiming  at. 

B.  As  substantive :    One  who  pants  after  some 
object  of  attainment ;  one  whose  desire  or  ambition 
it  is  to  gain  a  certain  object. 

"In  consequence  of  the  resignations  which  took  place 
at  this  conjuncture,  the  way  to  greatness  was  left  clear  to 
a  new  set  of  aspirants." — Jdacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

as  -plr-ate,  ».  *.  &  t.  [From  Lat.  atpiratum, 
supine  of  aspiro=to  breathe  or  blow  upon:  ad=to 
or  on,  and  spm>=to  breathe  or  blow ;  Gr.  aspair<~>= 
to  pant  or  gasp:  a,  euphonic,  and  spairo^to  pant 
or  gasp.]  [ASPIRE.] 

A.  Transitive :  To  pronounce  with  a  full  breath, 
the  effect  being  to  prefix  the  sound  of  h  to  the  vowel 
"aspirated." 

B.  Intransitive :  To  come  forth,  or  be  pronounced 
with  a  full  breath. 

"Where  a  vowel  ends  a  word,  the  next  begins  either 
with  a  consonant,  or  what  is  its  equivalent,  for  our  w  and 
h  aspirate.11 — Dryden. 

as  -plr-ate,  a.  &s.  [From  Lat.  aspiratus,  pa. 
par.  of  aspiro.  (ASPIRE.)  In  Ital.  aspiraro=aspu- 
ated.] 

|A.  As  adjective :  Pronounced  with  a  full  breath. 

"  For  their  being  pervious,  you  may  call  them,  if  you 
please,  perspirate;  but  yet  they  are  not  aspirate,  i.  e.,  with 
such  an  aspiration  as  h." — Holder. 

B.  As  substantive :  A  letter  pronounced  with  a 
full  breath,  h.  (For  the  Greek  aspirate  see  As- 
PEE,  1.) 

"With  this  he  mingled  the  Attic  contractions,  the 
broader  Doric,  and  the  feebler  ^Eolic,  which  often  rejects 
its  aspirate  or  takes  of  its  accent  .  .  ." — Pope:  Pref.  to 
Homer. 

as  -plr-a-tgd,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ASPIEATE,  ».] 

" .  .  .  aspirated  checks.  .  .  ." — Max  Miiller:  Sci- 
ence of  Lang.  (6th  ed.),  vol.  ii.  (1871),  p.  163. 

as  -plr-a-tlng,  pr.  par.   [ASPIRATE,  t>.] 

as-plr-a'-tlon,  *as  plr-a'-clon,  *ad-splr-a'- 
9lon,  s.  [In  Ger.  &  Fr.  aspiration;  Sp.  aspiracion; 
'Port,  aspiracao:  Ital.  aspirazione;  Lat.  aspiratio, 
from  ospiro=to  breathe  or  blow  upon  (ASPIRE).] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  of  breathing  upon  or  after ;  the  act  of 
aspiring  to  or  after  anything. 

1.  In  a  literal  sense.    [See  B.  (a).] 

2.  Fitj. :  The  act  of  panting  after,  or  earnestly 
aiming  at,     some    high     object    of    attainment. 
OVi.al-r.s-p.'  Triolus  dt  Cressida,  iv.5. 

II.  The  state  of  being  thus  breathed  upon. 

III.  That  which  is  breathed  upon  or  after. 

1.  Lit. :  That  which  is  aspirated.    [B.  (6).] 

2.  That  which  one  greatly  desires  to  attain,  and 
at  which  he  earnestly  aims;  that  to  which  one  a9» 

I>irrs. 

"  A  soul  inspired  with  the  warmest  aspirations  after 
celestial  beatitude  keeps  its  powers  attentive." — Watts. 


b6il,     bfi^;     pout,    J5wl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     $liln,     bench;     go,     gem;     tbln,     tnis;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  snan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -t«ion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  b?l,     del. 


aspirator 


B.  Technically: 

1.  Grammar: 

(a)  The  act  of  pronouncing  a  letter  with  a  full 
breath,  and  in  consequence  imparting  to  it  the  h 
found. 

(6)  That  which  is  so  pronounced ;  the  letter  h. 

2.  Swrg. :  The  removal  of  the  liquid  contents  of  a 
cavity  without  the  admission  of  air.    [ASPIBATOE.] 

is'-plr-a-tor,  s.    [Eng.  aspirat(e) ;  -or.] 

Surff. :  An  explorative  instrument  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  fluid  contents  of  tumors,  serous  and 
synovial  effusions,  collections  of  blood  and  pus,  &c. 
It  resembles  a  subcutaneous  injection  syringe,  with 
a  terminal  and  lateral  tube,  fitted  with  stop-cocks. 

9.8-pir  -g.-t6r-J[,  a.  [Eng.  aspirat(e) ;  suff.-ory.] 
Pertaining  to  aspiration  or  breathing. 

8.s-pi  re,  *8.s-py  re  (yr  as  iir),  v.  i.  &  t.  [In  Fr. 
aspirer ;  Prov.,  Sp.  &  Port,  aspirar;  Ital.  aspirare ; 
from  Lat.  aspiro=  (1 )  to  breathe  or  blow  upon ;  (2) 
to  bo  favorable  to ;  (3)  to  endeavor  to  reach :  ad= 
to,  and«piro=to  breathe,  to  blow.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

"I.  (Of  the  form  aspyre) :  To  inspire. 
"God  allowed,  assysted,  and  aspyred  them  by  His  grace 
therein." — Sir  T.  More.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

II.  To  aim  at  rising  high. 

1.  Lit.:  Of  persons:  To  pant  after  some  high  ob- 
ject of  attainment;   to    aim    at   something  great 
socially,  politically,  intellectually,  morally,  or  spir- 
itually.   .(It  is  followed  by  to,  after,  or  an  innni- 
tive.) 

•'By  whose  aid,  aspiring 
To  set  himself  in  glory."        Hilton:  P.  L.,  i.  38. 

2.  Fig.:  Of  things:  To  rise  higher,  to  tower,  to 
reach  a  considerable  elevation. 

•"Cross  the  calm  lake's  bine  shades  the  cliJts  aspire." 

Wordsworth:  Evening  Walk. 

B.  Transitive :  To  aim  at. 

1[  There  is  properly  an  ellipsis  of  to  or  after, 
which  being  supplied,  the  verb  becomes  the  ordi- 
nary intransitive  one. 

"  That  gallant  spirit  hath  aspired  the  clouds." 

Shakesp.:  Borneo  and  Juliet,  iii.  1. 

*9.8-piiTe-m8nt,  «.  [Eng.  aspire;  -men*.]  The 
same  as  ASPIEATION  (q.  v.). 
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1.  Ordinary  Language :  The  act  of  carrying  away ; 
the  state  of  being  carried  away. 

2.  Law:  The  removal  of  goods  with  the  intention 
of  stealing  them.    If  a  person,  designing  to  steal 
silver  plate,  be  surprised  when  he  has  done  no  more 
than  remove  the  plate  from  the  chest  in  which  it 
was  and  put  it  on  the  floor,  this  is  enough  to  con- 
stitute the  felonious  offense  of  larceny.    (Black- 
stone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  17.) 

*as  -pre,  a.    [ASPEE.] 

as-pre  -do,  s.  [Lat.  cwpredo=roughness;  asper 
=rough.]  A  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  order 
Malacopterygii  Abdominales,  and  the  family  Silu- 
ridee.  They  are  the  only  known  fishes  which  have  no 
mobility  in  the  operculum.  They  have  six  or  eight 
barbels.  They  are  akin  to  the  famous  Silurus  elec- 
tricus.  the  Electric  Silurus,  or  "  eel,"  of  the  Nile  and 
Senegal  rivers. 

*as  -pre-nesse  (pre  as  per),  s.  [ASPEEXESSE.] 
as'-pro,  s,    [Gr.  aspros=Liat.  cu?per=rough.]    A 
genus  of  spiny-finned  fishes  belonging  to  the  Per- 
cidae,  or  Perch  family.     They  inhabit  the  Rhone, 
Danube,  &c. 

*a-spy  e,  v.  t.    [ASPIE,  v.,  ESPY.] 
xa-spy  e,  «.    [ASPIE,  «.,  SPY.] 
*a-spy're,  (yr  as  ir),  v.  t.    [ASPIHE.] 
*a-squa  re,  adv.  [Eng.a=on,  and  square  (q.  v.).] 
On  the  square ;  at  a  safe  distance. 

"Yf  he  hym  myght  fynd  he  nothing  wold  hym 

spare, 

That  herd  the'pardoner  wele,  and  held  him  better 
asquare." 

Pro/,  to  Hist.  ofBeryn,  591.    (Boucher.) 
a  squat  ,  adv.    [Eng.  a=on,  and  squat  (q.  v.).] 
In  a  cowering  manner.    (Richardson :    Clarissa,  i. 
101.) 

a  squint  ,  adv.  [Eng.  a=on,  and  squint  (q.  v.).] 
With  a  squint ;  with  the  eye  directed  to  one  side, 
obliquely,  not  in  the  direct  line  of  vision. 

"A  single  guide  may  direct  the  way  better  than  five 
hundred,  who  have  contrary  views,  or  look  asquint,  or 
shut  their  eyes."—  Swift. 

ass  (l).*asse  (pi.  as'-ses,,  *as'-sen,  *as'-?n-Is), 
s.  [A.  S.  assa=&  he-ass  ;  asse=a  she-ass ;  also  osal, 
esol,  eosol,eosul=an  ass  without  distinction  of  gen- 


Li.  6. 

^S-piT-e'r,  s.    [Eng.  ospir(e) ;  -er.]    One  who  as- 
pires. 

"The  ospirer  once  attained  unto  the  top, 
ilf  f 


Cats  off  those  means  by  which  himself 
Daniel:  Civil 


got  up." 
Var,  bk.  ii. 

f-S-plT-Iig,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [ASPIHE  v.] 

A.  As  present  participle :  In  senses  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  participial  adjective  : 

1.  Of  persons:   Aiming  at  what   is  high;   ambi- 
tious. 

"Unquiet  and  aspiring  statesmen." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Shig:.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Of  things:  Rising  to  a  considerable  elevation, 
towering. 

"  Or  some  aspiring  rock  that  shrouds 
Its  perilous  front  in  mists  and  clouds." 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  viL 

C.  As  substantive  ; 

1.  Aspiration  after;  ambition. 

"  '  Proud,  art  thou  met  ?  thy  hope  was  to  have  reach'd 
The  height  of  thy  aspiring  unopposed.' " 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  vi. 
If  It  is  sometimes  followed  by  to. 
" .    .    .    all  inclination  and  aspirings  to   knowledge 
and  virtue,    .    .    ."—Howell:  Letters,  ii.  57. 

2.  A  point,  a  stop. 

"  Nor  are  those  so  fastidious  in  pyramidical  aspirings, 
nor  curious  in  architecture  or  inside  glory,  as  in  many 
lesser  towns." — Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  21L 

&s-pi  r-Ing-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  aspiring;  -ly.]  In 
an  aspiring  or  ambitious  manner. 

fas-pi  r-lfig-ness,  s.  [Eng.  aspiring ;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  of  being  aspiring. 

as  pie  -nl-um,  s.  [In  Sp.  &  Ital.  asplenio ;  Lat.  as- 
plenium;  Gr.  asplenon=&  fern,  Spleenwort:  a,priv., 
and  splen=tho  spleen,  in  Lat.  also  splen;  the  as- 
plenium  having  been  supposed  to  be  a  remedy  for 
diseases  of  the  spleen.]  Spleenwort.  A  genus  of 
ferns  belonging  to  the  order  Polypodiacece.  Among 
the  best  known  species  are  the  A.  Ruta  muraria,  or 
Wall-rue ;  A.  Trichomanei,  or  Common  Wall :  the  A. 
Adiantum  nigrum  or  Biack-stalked;  and  the  less 
Common  A.  septentrionale,  or  Forked  Spleenwort. 

tas-por-ta'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  asportatio,  from  as- 
porto=to  carry  away:  abs  —  from,  and  porto  =  to 
carry.] 


esel;  O.  H.  Ger.  esil;  Goth,  asilus;  Lith.  asilas; 
Boh.  osel;  Pol.  osiol;  Russ.  ocSl;  Gael,  asal,  as; 
Irish  asan;  Wei.  asyn:  Arm.  asen;  Mod.  Fr.  ane, 
contracted  from  O.  Fr.  asne,  cwen,  ase ;  Prov.  azet 
azne;  Sp.  osno=a  he-ass,  asna  =  a  she-ass;  Port. 
asno;  Ital.  asino=a  he-ass,  osina=a.  she-ass;  Lat. 
asinus=&  he-ass,  asina=&  she-ass.] 


[-known  mammalian  quadruped.  It 
ia  me  j^quus  astnus  of  Linneeus,  and  is  now  some- 
times made  the  type  of  the  genus  or  sub-genus 
Asinus.  It  is  known  from  the  most  nearly  allied 
animals  by  its  long  ears,  the  tuft  at  the  end  of  the 
tail;  and  the  black  stripe  on  the  shoulders.  Its 
native  country  seems  to  be  Central  and  Southern 
Asia,  where  troops  of  it  are  still  seen,  though 
whether  aboriginal  or  descended  from  domesticated 
individuals  escaped  from  servitude  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  [WILD  Ass.] 

"  Ne  he  nedde  stede  ne  no  palefray 
Ac  rod  vppe  on  asse." 

Passion  o/  Our  Lord  (ed.  Morris),  67,  68. 
"And  Abraham  rose  up  early  in   the    morning,   and 
saddled  his  ass." — Gen.  xxii.3. 

If  The  sexes  are  often  distinguished  by  the  terms 
he-ass  and  she-ass. 

"...  and  he  had  sheep  and  oxen,  and  he-asses  .  .  . 
and  she-oases." — Gen.  xii.  16. 

If  The  young  of  the  ass  is  called  an  ass*  colt  (Gen. 
xlix.  11 ;  also  Matt.  zzi.  5.) 

If  The  wild  ass  is  the  same  species  as  the  domesti- 
cated one,  but  very  unlike  it  in  character,  being 
high-spirited  and  untamable. 

"Who  hath  sent  out  the  wild  ass  free?  or  who  hath 
loosed  the  bands  of  the  wild  asst" — Job  xxxix.  5;  see  also 
verses  6-8. 

(For  &  fossil  ass  or  zebra  see  ASINUS.) 
2.  Fig. :  A  person  destitute  of  understanding,  the 
deficiency  of  the  ass  in  this  respect  being  popularly 
exaggerated. 

"  That  such  a  crafty  devil  as  is  his  mother 
Should  yield  the  worl  *  this  ass/" 

Shakesp.:  Cymbel,  IL  L 

" .  .  .as  they  think  our  Doctors  asses  to  them,  we'll 
"link  them  asses  to  our  Doctors/1— Pope:  Letter  to  Digby 


ass-camel.    [ALLO-CAMELUS.] 

ass-head,  s.  A  person  of  dull  intellect,  a  block- 
head, 

"Will  yon  help?  an  ass-head  and  a  coxcomb  and  a 
knave,  a  thin-faced  knave,  a  gull?"—  Shakesp.;  Twelfth 
Night,  vi. 


assailant 

ass-like,  s.    Resembling  an  ass.    (Sidney). 

ass's  ear. 

Conchol.  Haliotis  asinimts:  A  fine  iridescent  shell 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  buttons  and  for  inlaying- 
in  the  darker  woods. 

*ass,  v.    [ASK.]    To  ask. 

as-sa-fcet -I-da,  (ce  ase).    [ASAFETIDA.] 

fas  -sa-gai,  tas'-sa-gay,  s.  &  a.    [ASSEGAI.] 

as    sa  gai,  v.  t.    [ASSEGAI,  v.] 

as-sa-gaied,  pa.  par.    [ASSEGAI,  v.] 

as'-sal,  adv.  [Ital.=  enough,  much,  very;  Fr. 
assez=enough ;  from  Lat.  ad=to,  and  satis= 
enough.] 

Music :  Very ;  as  largo  o$s<u=very  slow ;  presto- 
ossai=very  quick. 

as-sa  il,  *as-sa  lie,  *as-sa'yle,  *a-sa  lie,  *&- 
sa  yle,  *a-sa  y-11,  v.  t.  [In  Fr.  assaillir;  O.  Fr. 
assailer,  asailir;  Prov.  assalhir;  Ital.  assilire; 
Low  Lat.  assilio,  adsalio;  Class.  Lat.  assilio=to 
leap,  spring,  or  jump  upon:  ad~tot  and  salio—to 
leap,  spring,  bound  or  jump.]  [ASSAULT], 

I.  Lit.:  To  leap  or  rush  upon. 

1.  Of  persons:  To  rush  upon  a  person  with  the  in- 
tention  of  doing  him  some  more  or  less  serious- 
bodily  injury- 

"Will  I  depart  from  honor's  laws; 
To  assail  a  wearied  man  were  shame." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  31. 

2.  Of  armies,  names,  forts,  or  communities:    To 
attack  with  military  or  naval  forces,  with  the  view 
of   overcoming,  capturing,  slaying  or  plundering 
the  people  on  whom  the  warlike  aggression  :s  made. 
[ASSAULT.] 

"  .  .  .  he  ne  tholeth  thet  no  vyend  ons  uondy  oner  oure 
mighte  ne  non  aduersari  ous  asayli  thet  we  ne  mogho 
overcome." — Ayenbite  (ed.  Morris),  p.  170. 

"Remember,  if  He  guard  thee  and  secure, 
Whoe'er  assails  thee,  thy  success  is  sure." 

Cowper:  Expostulation. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Ofpersons: 

(a)  To  attack  a  person  without  doing  him  bodily- 
violence;  as  by  bringing  a  true  or  false  charge 
against  him,  or  ridiculing  him  or  his  work.  (Used 
lit.  or  fig.;  in  the  latter  case,  a  thing,  instead  of  a 
person,  may  make  the  attack.) 

"My  gracious  lord,  here  in  the  parliament 
Let  as  assail  the  family  of  York." 

Shakesp.:  3  Henry  VI.,  i.  L 
"Disdeining  life,  desiring  leave  to  dye, 
She  found  her  selfe  assayld  with  great  perplexity." 
Spenser;  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  22. 

(6)  To  attack  a  person's  moral  principles  by  tak- 
ing means  fitted  to  seduce  him  or  her  from  the  paths 
of  virtue,  or  from  his  or  her  immediate  duty. 

"...    and  aye  the  ilke  vice  uighte  huer  ha  zightb 
thet  he  is  mest  amayled" — Ayenbite  (ed.  Morris),  p.  157. 
"How  have  I  fear'd  your  fate!  but  fear*d  it  most, 
When  love  assail'd  yon  on  the  Libyan  coast." 

Dryden:   Virgil's  Mneid,  vi.  94L 

2.  Of  things: 

(a)  To  attack  by  word  or  writing. 

"  All  books  he  reads,  and  all  he  reads  assails." 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  616. 

(6)  To  molest. 

"Nature  hnsh'd  in  slumber  sweet, 
No  rude  noise  mine  ears  assailing." 

Cowper:  Watching  with  God,  No.  2. 

as-sa  il-a-ble,  *as-sa  ile-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.os*a#; 
-able.]  Able  to  be  assailed. 

"  There's  comfort  yet,  they  are  assailable.** 

Shakesp. .-  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

as-sa'il-ant,  a.  &s.  [Eng.  assail;  -ant.  In  Fr. 
assaillant.} 

A.  As  adjective :  Assailing ;  attacking. 

"And  as  an  evening  dragon  came, 
{*.*<>//<! i, t  on  the  perched  roosts 
And  nests  in  order  ranged 
Of  tame  villatic  fowl." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes. 

B.  As  substantive :  One  who  assails  or  attacks  a 
person  or  persons,  or  a  thing. 

1.  One  who  attacks  a  person.    (In  this  sense  it  is 
properly  opposed  to  a  defendant.) 

"The  Duke  of  Saint  Albans,  with  the  help  of  Ms  serv- 
ants, beat  off  the  assailants."  —Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xxiii. 

2.  One  who  assails  an  enemy  in  a  military  way. 

"  'It  is  ten  to  one,'  says  a  late  writer  on  the  art  of  war, 
'but  that  the  assailant  who  attacks  the  enemy  in  his 
trenches  is  always  victorious."— Goldsmith:  Essays,  iv. 

3.  One  who  assails  anything,  as  a  philosophy,  a 
religion,  a  science. 

"...  both  the  Christian  assailants,  as  well  as  the 
defenders,  of  paganism  .  .  . " — Grote.-  Hist.  Greece 
vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,    fill;     try,     Syrian.      SB,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


assailed 
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assaulted 


as-sa  iled,  *as-sa  yld,  pa.  par.    [ASSAIL.] 
as-sa  il-er,   s.      [  Eng.   assail ;  -er.]      One   who 
assails;  au  assailant.] 

"Palladius  heated  so  pursued  our  assailers,  that  one  of 
them  slew  him." — Sidney. 
as-sa'11-IAg,  pr. par.    [ASSAIL,] 

"  She  will  not  stay  the  siege  of  loving  terms, 
Kor  bide  th'  encounter  of  assailing  eyes, 
Nor  ope  her  lap  to  saint-seducing  gold." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

tas-sa  11-ment,  s.  [Eng.  assail;  ~ment.~\  The 
act  of  assailiug,  an  assault ;  an  attack  of  disease,  a 
malady. 

"  His  most  frequent  assailment  was  the  headache." — 

Johnson:  Life  of  Pope. 

as  -sa- mar,  *. 

Chem. :  A  bitter  substance  contained  in  the  brown 
oil  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  cane 
sugar. 

as  -sa-pan,  as-sa-pan'-Ic,  s.  The  name  given 
toa  flying  squirrel  (Pteroinys  volucella).  It  inhabits 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  [PTEEOMYS.J 


2.  A  ruffian  who,  either  from  personal  animosity       II.  Figuratively: 

or  from  having  been  hired  to  do  the  atrocious  deed,        j    (in  which  the  attacking  force  consists  of  a  r,er- 
murders  one  by  open  violence  or  by  secret  or  sud-    ^  or  persons  ) 
den  assault.  (fl)  Au  ^^^  by  means  of  a  charge  against  one; 

...    or  all  the  Ja«obites,  the  most  desperate  assas-    abusive  language,  calumny,  &c. 
sins  not  excepted,    .    .    " — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ivii. 
II.  Fig. :    One  who  criminally  destroys  the  polity 
of  his  country. 

"The  hir'd  assassins  of  the  commonweal." 

Thomson:  Liberty,  pt.  v. 

assassin-like,  a.    Lake  an  assassin. 

" .    »    .    the  Syrian  king,  who,  to  surprise 
One  man,  assassin-like,  hud  levied  war, 
War  unproclaim'd." — Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  zi. 

*as~sas  -sin,  v.  t.  [From  the  substantive.    In  Fr.    Locke. 
assassiner'  Sp.  asexinar;  Port,  a#sas*inar;  Ital.  as 
ftassinare.]    The  same  as  ASSASSINATE  (q.  v.) 


(6)  An  attack  upon  one's  virtue,  which  may  be  by 
seduction  rather  than  violence. 

(c)  An  attack  upon  a  thing,  as  upon  a  religion,  an 
opinion,  &c. 

"  Theories  built  upon  narrow  foundations  are  very  hard 
to  be  supported  against  the  assaults  of  opposition."— 


Serm.,  p.  502. 
*ag-sas  -sln-a-c*     t 
'  ' 


rFm?      nsimjtsin-       nr,i  1 
aSSaSS"1'     'aCV^ 


2.  (In  which  the  attacking  force  is  a  thing.)  An 
adverse  natural  force  brought  to  bear  upon  a  per- 
son or  thing. 

"...    and  unshaken  bears  the  assault 
Of  their  most  dreaded  foe,  the  strong  southwest." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 
B.  Technically: 

1.  Mil. :  A  furious  effort  to  carry  a  fortified  post, 
camp,  or  fortress,  where  the  assailants  do  not 
screen  themselves  by  any  works.  (James.)  It  ia 


_  _r assassinacy,  this  deepest  dye  of  blood 

as-sa'r-I-iis,  s.      [Lat,  assarius;  Gr.  assarion;    being  most  Satanically  designed  on  souls."— Hammond; 
both  from  Lat.  a*.]    [As.]  Serm- 

In  Classic  times:    A  copper  coin  equal  to  about       as  sas    sin-  ate,  v.  t.  &  i.     [Eng.  assassin;  -ate.] 
one  cent  and  three-quarters.    In  Matt.  x.  29  it  is    [ASSASSIN,  v.] 
translated  "farthing."  ^  Transitive: 

"ArenottwosParrow88oldfora/artfif»cr  f"— Jfatt.x.29.       i.  TO  murder  by  open  violence  or  by  secret  and 
as-sart ,  v.  t.  [Mod.  Fr.  essarter;  O.  Fr.  essarter,    sudden  assault. 

"  What  could  provoke  thy  madness, 
To  assassinate  so  great,  so  brave  a  man  " " 

Philips. 
*2.  Exceedingly  to  maltreat. 

"  Such  usage  as  your  honorable  lords 
Afford  me,  assassinated  and  betrayed." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes. 
B.  Intransitive:  To  perpetrate  murder. 
"  You  who  those  ways  feared  of  late, 

Where  now  no  thieves  assassinate." 
Sandys:  Paraphrase  of  Sacred  Songs;  Judges  v. 

*as-sas  -sin-ate,  s.   {ASSASSINATE,  v.] 
1.  An  assassin. 

,._,  -    -    .    .  ,        .  -  ,  ,       -  .  ,   ,         •*"  ««.o«.  J     V"iiii*€»iij       nun      Jiciu      utov     DTOlllIlg.        ...         JMI.V- 

"  The  old  king  in  just  murdered,  and  the  person  that  did    Ing,  fencing,  sticks,  bayonet  exercise,  cavalry  sword  az> 
It  is  unknown.    Let  the  soldiers  seize  him  for  one  of  the    ercise,  4c.,  composed  the  programme."— Daily  Telegraph, 

A.  As  adjective:  Cleared  ;  reclaimed.  assassinates,  and  let  me  alone  to  accuse  him  afterward." —    March  29,  1877. 

Assart  Lands :  Forest  lands  reclaimed,  or  cleared    ^n"*6".  3   iaw  •    A  movement  which  virtually  implies  a 

of  wood,  &c.,  and  put  into  a  state  of  cultivation.       2.^An^assassination^a  murder ,_._„__, threat  to' strike  one,  as  when  a  person  raises  his 

Assart  Rents:  Rents  paid  for  such  lands.  (Hutch- 
insons  Hist.  Durham,  li.  410 ;  Ibid.,  iii.  60 ;  and  his 
Bist.  dumb,  and  Westm.,  i.  382.)  (Boucher.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  piece  of  land  cleared.    (Ash.) 

2.  A  tree  plucked  up  by  the  roots.    (Ash.) 


I  .V.  I.     ,_ 

<issarter;  Prov.  eisaartar=to  grub  up  trees  or 
bushes;  Low  Lat.  exsarto,  supine  exsartum;  ex- 
saritn,  supine  exsaritum;  Class.  Lat.  sarrio,  sup. 
tarritum;  sario,  supine  saritum=ta  hoe,  to  weed.] 

1.  Gen. :  To  root  up  trees  or  bushes. 

"The  king  granted  to  him  free  chase,  and  free  warren, 
in  all  those  his  lands,  Ac.,  and  also  power  to  assart  his 
lands."—  Ashmole:  Berkshire,  li.  425. 

2.  Spec.  (Old  Law) :   Unauthorized!!'  to  root  up 
the  trees  wnich  are  required  in  a  forest  to  furnish 
thickets  or  coverts. 

*as-sa  rt,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Fr.  (as  substan.)  essart; 
O.  Fr.  (as  substan.)  essart,  essartage,  assartement.] 
{ASSART,  v.] 


not  led  to  the  capitulation  of  the  garrison. 

"On  the  8th  of  September  [1855],  after  a  furious  bom. 
bardment  of  three  days,  the  Allies  assaulted  the  town 
[Sebastopol]  in  five  places,  and,  though  repulsed  in  four, 
the  assault  of  the  French  attack  on  the  Malakhoff  com- 
pletely succeeded." — Times:  Annual  Summary  (1855). 

To  give  an  assault :  To  attack  any  post.   (James.) 

To  repulse  an  assault :  To  cause  the  assailants  to 
retreat,  to  beat  them  back.  (Ibid.) 

To  carry  by  assault:  To  gain  a  post  by  storm* 
(Ibid.) 

2.  Fencing,  dtc.  Assault  of  Arms:  An  attack  on 
each  other  (not  in  earnest)  made  by  two  fencers  to 
exhibit  or  increase  their  skill.  (Sometimes  it  is 
used  in  a  wider  sense  for  other  military  exercises.) 

"The  20th  annual  assault  of  arms  of  the  Honorable 
Artillery  Company  was  held  last  evening.  .  .  .  Box- 


3.  Old  Law :  The  offense  against  the  forest  laws  The  act  of  assassinating ;  the  act  of  murdering  an- 

of  plucking  up  by  the  roots  the  trees  requisite  to  other  by  open  violence  or  secret  and  sudden  assault ; 

furnish  thickets  or  coverts.  the  state  of  being  assassinated. 

as-sas  -sin,  As-sas  -sin,  s.    [In  Ger.  Assassinen 


idemnified  them  from  punishment." — Pope. 

as-sas'-sln-a-ted,  pa.par.&a.     [ASSASSINATE,    a^tuaUyTakeiTeffect" thecrime'is'notsimpie'assault. 

but  assault  and  battery.    A  person  assaulting  an- 
IASSIN  ATE,  r.]      other  may  bo  prosecuted  by  him  for  the  civil  injury, 
[Eng.  assassin;   -ation.l    and  may  also  be  punished  by  the  criminal  law  for 
the  injury  done  to  the  public.    (See  Blackstone: 
omment.,  bk.  iii.,  chap.  S;  iv..  chaps.  11, 15.) 

as-sa  ult,  *as-sa'Ut,  v.  t.    [O.  Fr.  assaulter.    In 
On  the  9th  Thermidor,  1794,  the  French  National    Sp.  asaltar,  assaltar,   assaltear;   Ital.    assaltare; 

[ASSAULT,  «.] 


«.] 

as-sas  -sln-a-tlng,  pr.  par. 
as-sas-sln-a  -tion,  s. 


, _.  :  James  A.  Garfleld  was 

died  September  19th  of  the  same  year, 
as-sas  -sln-a-t5r,  s.    [Eng.  assassin;  -ator.    In 
Port,   assassinador.]     One   who   assassinates;    an 
on.) 


Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  v.,  756-7. 

"...    and    assaulted    the    house   of   Jason."  — Act« 
xvii.  5. 

2.  To  attack  one  in  another  way  than  by  warlike 
weapons ;  to  do  so,  for  instance,  by  making  a  charge 


iiants  of  conscience   they  possess    and   stimulate  ^    °*  - 

their  passions  by  means  of  this  bhang.    (BHANG.)  s  lot)  an 
Some  etymologists  derive  assassin  from  Hassan  ben 
Sabah,  the  founder  of  the  order  (I.,  1).] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Hist.:    A  military  and  religious  order  which 
constituted  an  offshoot  from  the  Ismaili  branch  of 

the  great  Shiah  sect  of    Mohammedans.    It  was  *as-sa -tion,  s.    [From  Lat.  assatum,  slip,  of  asso       "  'Tu  "  mercy  I  do  not  assault  you  with  a  number  of 

founded  in  A.  D.  1090  by  Hassan  ben  Sabah,  at  the  =to  roast  or  broil;  Gr.  azo=to  dry  up.]    Roasting.    ""K1??1  9°.n?ei2^nd  epigrams.  —Pope.-  Lette 

hill  fort  of  Alamoot,  in  Persia.    A  section  of  them  "The  egg  expiring  less  In  the  ellxation  or  boiling; 

-afttM  ward  removed  from  Persia  to  Mount  Lebanon,  whereas,  in  the  asttation  or  roasting  it  will  sometimes 

'where  they  came  in  contact  with  the  Crusaders,  abate  a  drachm." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors.                           ^_r 

and  through  them  acquired  infamous  notoriety  in  as-sa  ult,    *as-sa  Ut,    *as-sa  ute,    *a-sa  Ught    with  injury. 

(ah  silent),  s.    [In  Fr.  assaut ;  O.  Fr.  assault,  asalt;         "  Before  the  gates  the  cries  of  babes  new-born, 
Prov.  asaalh,  assaut ;  Sp.  asalto;  Port.  &  Ital.  as- 


assassin.      {Jotinsoit.j  wnainjuo,  IAJ  \Mr »u,  ivji  m»^am*a,  try  limiting  a  «~imiK»' 

*as-sa.S'-8ln-Ous,  a.    [Eng.  assassin;  -otw.]    Mur-    against  him,  calumniating  him,  writing   against 
derous.    (Cockeram.)  him,  &c. 

'rom  Lat.  assatum^  slip,  of  osso 

iiV(?,'Marcir7,~i7697" 

II.  Of  things:  To  do  that  which  is  fitted  to  injure 
(applied  to  things  rather  than  persons) ,  to  threaten 


Europe.    By  the  rules  of  their  founder,  they  were 
bound  implicitly  to  carry  out  the  commands  of  their 


h.      f      ' ,  .          i  •         fir          ,  i^ ,.  i    HIV.     u.10M<rl,     M.->flH'lll    ,      111).     WOKIKy,       i^»i»-.     **      ll!!'.     M«- 

irt  ipopularly  known  m  Western  Europe  as  the    Kalto .   Low  ^  a^aUus;  Class.  Lat.  assultus=a 
Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  ),  even  to  the  extent  of    leaping  upon  an  attack ;  ^d=to,  and  saltus=a  leap- 


a     more  o    a      ngy  spr.    ±™»  "««,=,  «*  K*«*,^,  ...... 

s  power.    The  Mongols  made  a  general    weapons.    [B.,  1,  2,  3.] 
the  Persian  branch  of  the  order  in 


murdering  any  king  or  inferior  person  in  Europe, 
Asia,  or  anywhere,  witli  whom  he  might  have  a 
quarrel.  Several  proud  potentates  are  said  to  have 
paid  him  blackmail  for  safety's  sake;  but  the  gal- 
lant Knights  Templars  had  more  of  a  kingly  spirit. 
and  defied  his 
massacre  of 

125*1.  and  Sultan  Bibars  all  but  rooted  out  the  Sy- 
rian  offshoot  in  1270,  but  traces  of  them  are  said 
still  to  exist  in  both  countries,  especially  at  Kalat  el 
Masryad,  in  Persia.  Despite  their  origin,  the  Assas- 
siiis  were  not  puro  Shiahs  in  faith  ;  their  religion 
was  a  mixture  of  Magianism,  Judaism,  Christianity, 
and  Mohammedism.  There  was  a  certain  resem- 
blance  between  their  tenets  and  thoso  of  the  Druses 
in  Mount  Lebanon. 


Whom  fate  had  from  their  tender  mothers  torn, 
Assault  his  ears."  Dryden. 

as-sa  ult-a-ble,  a.   [Eng. assault;  -able.]   Capa- 
ble of  being  taken  by  assault ;  assailable. 


"A  breach,  be  it  made  never  so  amsaultablf,    having 
many  hands  to  defend  it  with  any  valor,  lightly  is  never 


ing;  salio=to leap.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit. :  A  violent  attack  made  upon  any  person. 

persons,  or  place,  with  the  hands  or  with  material    entered."— Sir  Royer  Williams:  Actions  of  the  Low  Coun- 

tries,  p.  106. 

as-sa  ult-ant,  a.  &.  s.    [Eng.  assault;  -ant.    ItaL 
assaltante.] 

1.  As  adj.:  Leaping  upon,  assaulting,  assailing. 

2.  As  subst. :  An  assailant ;  a  term  applied  to  ~ 


"And  by  assaut  he  wan  the  citee  after." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  991. 

"  But  whanne  there  was  maad  an  asaugM  of  the  hethene 
mm."—  IFyaltffet  Dedis  xiv.    (Richardson.) 

••  And  when  there  was  an  assault  made  both  of  the  Gen-    predatory  animal  when  represented  on'the  escut- 
tiles,  and  also  of  the  Jews  with  their  rulers,  to  use  them    cheon  as'if  leaping  on  its  prey.    (Gloss,  of  Her.) 
despitefully  and  to  stone  them."—  Acts  xiv.  5.  „  ...    «-  r  .  1 

"They  resisted  his  assaults  desperately,  and  obliged        as-sa  lllt-Cd,  pa.  par.    I         UTI.T,  v.J 
him  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade."—  A  mold:  Hist.        "So  long  as  the  assaulted  person  is  in  actual  danger."— 
Rome,  ch.  xliv.  Jeremy  Taylor:  On  Forgiving  Injuries. 


l,    t>6y;     polit,    Jtfwl;    cat,    c.ell,     chorus,     §hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
•clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shtis.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


assaulter 
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assembler 


£6  sa  ult  5r,  s.  [Eng.  assault;  -er.  In  Ital.  nx- 
lalitore.]  One  who  assaults  another;  an  assailant. 

"Neither  liking  their  eloquence,  nor  fearing  their 
might,  we  esteemed  few  swords  in  a  just  defense  able  to 
reeist  many  unjust  assaulters." — Sidney. 

8,8-sa  ult-IAg,pr.par.    [ASSAULT,  t>.] 

*98-8&'ut,  s.    [ASSAULT,  *.] 

(B-sa'y,  *as-sa  ye,  *as-sa  ie,  s.  [In  Fr.  essai;  O. 
Fr.  assai,  asaie;  Prov.  essay ;  Sp.  ensayo:  Ital.  sag- 
gio;  Lat.  exagium=&  weighing,  a  weight;  exigo, 
sup.  exactum  =  to  drive  oat.  ...  to  examine; 
e:r=out,  and  agro=to  lead  or  drive ;  Gr.  hexagion=& 
weight  used  in  later  times ;  hexagiazo=to  examine.] 
[ASSAY,  t).,  and  ESSAY,  s.  &  r.J 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  The  act  of  trying  or  experimenting;  a  trial, 
an  experiment,  an  attempt,  essay. 

"  Quod  this  chanoun.  '  Yet  wol  I  make  assay.'  " 

Chaucer.  C.  T.,  13,177. 
" .    .    .    never  more 
To  give  the  assay  of  arms  against  your  majesty." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

*2.  The  state  of  being  tried ;  trial,  suffering,  hard- 
•faip. 

"  For  they  be  two  the  prowest  knights  on  grownd, 
And  oft  approved  in  many  hard  assay." 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  II.  iii.  IS. 

*3.  The  result  of  such  trial  or  experiment ;  spec., 
purity,  value. 

" .    .    .    beholding  all  the  way 
The  goodly  workes,  and  stones  of  rich  assay." 

Spenser.  F.  Q.,  IV.  x.  15. 

4.  The  thing  subjected  to  trial  or  examination. 
(B.,1,2.) 

IT  Originally  assay  and  essay  were  the  same  word, 
but  now  assay  is  obsolete,  except  for  the  testing  of 
metals,  while  essay  is  used  for  bodily  or  mental 
attempts.  [ ESSAY J 

*At  all  €8says=in  every  way. 

"  He  is  a  frende  -it  all  assayes." 

Hormanni  Vulgaria  (1530). 

"  At  all  assaies,  you  bear  a  heart  trne  bent."— Taylor: 
Workes  (1630).  Halliteell:  Contr.  to  Lexic.) 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Chemistry: 

k.  The  determination  what  percentage  of  a  metal, 
(especially  of  a  precious  one,  is  in  any  particular 
ore  or  alloy.  An  ordinary  or  a  simple  assay  is  de- 
rigned  to  ascertain  how  much  a  compound  of  gold 
or  silver  varies  from  the  prescribed  standard,  while 
a  parting  assay  is  designed  to  separate  the  two 
metals  from  each  other  in  the  specimen  examined, 
that  the  proportion  in  the  bullion  of  which  it  is  a 
fair  sample  may  be  ascertained.  In  a  gold  parting 
assay,  the  amount  of  silver  in  the  gold  is  ascer- 
tained ;  and  in  a  silver  parting  assay,  the  amount  of 
fold  in  the  silver.  [ ASSAYING,  TOUCH.]  The  analy- 
sis, or  assay,  of  an  alloy  of  gold  and  copper  is 
usually  made  by  cupellation  with  lead.  The  weight 
of  the  button  remaining  on  the  cupel  gives  directly 
the  amount  of  gold  in  the  alloy  after  certain  cor- 
rections similar  to  those  required  in  the  case  of  sil- 
Ter.  (Graham :  Chem.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  362.) 

2.  The  alloy  or  metal  assayed. 

".  .  .  like  an  assay  fused  before  the  blow-pipe." — 
Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  iii. 

II.  Law :  The  examination  or  testing  of  the 
weights  and  measures  of  this  or  any  other  country 
by  a  fixed  standard. 

"You  shall  .  .  .  make  the  assays  of  these  moneys  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  truly  report  if  the  said,  moneys  be  in 
weight  and  fineness  according  to  the  standard  weights 
for  weighing  and  testing  the  coins  of  the  realm." — Oath 
administered  to  the  Jury  of  Goldsmiths  sworn  to  Test  the 
Pyx.  (Times,  Friday,  July  17,  1874.) 

assay-balance,  8.  A  delicate  balance  used  in 
assaying.  It  is  furnished  with  a  rider  (q.  v.). 

assay-furnace,  s.    A  furnace  used  in  assaying. 

assay-master,  s.  An  assayer;  an  officer  ap- 
pointed to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  two  precious 
metals  in  coins  and  bullion. 

as-sa  y,  *a-sa  y,  v.  t.  &  t.  [In  Mod.  Fr.  essayer; 
O- Fr.  asaier,  assayer ;  PTOV.  essaiar;  Sp.ensayar; 
Port,  ensaiar;  Ital.  O8saggiare=to  try,  to  attempt ; 
to  assay  a  metal;  saggiare=io  try,  to  essay,  to 
taste.]  [ASSAY,  *. ;  ESSAY,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  To  try  anything  or  any  person. 

I.  Of  things: 

(a)  In  the  same  sense  as  No.  II.  (q.  v.). 

*(&)  To  attempt  anything;  to  try  its  practicabil- 
ity by  the  test  of  experience. 

"JJlysees,  and  his  brave  maternal  race, 
*The  young  Autolyci,  assay  the  chase." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  zix.  501-2. 


age 


*2.  Of  persons:  To  try  a  person's  strength,  cour- 
je,  skill,  and  fortitude  by  attacking  him. 


"  But,  seeing  thou  fait* at  on  me  BO  luckily, 
I  will  assay  thee.-  so  defend  thyself." 

Shakesp.:  1  Henry  IV,t  v.  4. 


*II.  To  proffer. 

"Whom  thus  afflicted  when  sad  Eve  beheld, 
Desolate  where  she  sat;  approaching  nigh, 
Soft  words  to  his  fierce  passion  she  assay'd." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  567. 

III.  Chem.)  MetalL,  &c. :  To  subject  a  ring,  a  coin, 
an  alloy,  &CM  to  examination,  trial,  or  experiment, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  what  its  component 
parts  are,  and  specially,  in  the  latter  case,  what 
proportion  of  the  precious  or  other  metals  enters 
into  its  composition. 

B.  Intransitive :  To  attempt,  to  endeavor. 

as-sa  yed,  pa.par.   [ASSAY,  v.] 

as-sa  y-er,  s.  [Eng.  assay;  -er.  In  Dut.  &  Fr. 
essayeur.]  One  who  assays  bullion.  Spec.,  an 
officer  of  the  Mint,  whose  function  it  is  to  try  the 
purity  of  the  precious  metals  used  for  coin. 

"...  a  confidential  man  of  business,  a  practical 
miner  and  assayer,  would  have  been  all  that  was  re- 
quired."— Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  xvi. 

as-sa  y-Ing,  *a-sa  l-jftge,  pr.  par  &  s.  [AS- 
BAY,  v.] 

As  substantive ;  The  act  or  process  of  subjecting 
coins,  quantities  of  bullion,  or  alloys,  to  examina- 
tion and  experiment,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
what  proportion  of  each  of  the  precious  metals  they 
contain.  The  proportion  in  gold  coin  in  the  United 
States  is  yo  of  gold  and  ^  of  alloy.  This  is  called 
the  standard.  That  it  is  actually  reached  is  proved 
by  the  Trial  of  the  Pyx,  which  from  time  to  time 
takes  place.  [PYX.l  The  process  adopted  to  assay 
the  precious  metals  is  cupellation  (q.  v.).  The 
assayer's  work  has  been  much  facilitated  by  the 
discovery  that  the  application  of  sulphuric  acid  can 
separate  gold  and  silver.  The  French  call  cupella- 
tion the  (//•//  method  of  assaying,  and  adopt  another 
of  their  own  called  the  humid  one.  [  ASSAY.] 

"  This  method  is  also  sometimes  used  in  the  assaying 
of  coins  to  afford  an  indication  of  the  quantity  of  silver 
required  in  the  cupellution." — Qraham:  Chem.,  2d  ed., 
vol.  ii.,  p.  362. 

*as-sa  yle,  v.  t   [ASSAIL.] 
assgh'-en,  a.  pi.    Old  $pnn  of  ASHES. 
"His  eyen  holwe,  grisly  to  biholde; 
His  hewe  falwe,  and  pale  as  asschen  colde." 

Chaucer;  C.  T.,  1,365-66. 

assgh-reint ,  *assh-reint ,  assh-reynt ,  pa. 
par.  of  a  verb,  presumably  asschrenche,  asshrenche. 
[A.  S.  screncan=to  deceive.]  Deceived. 

"A!  dame,  he  saide,  ich  was  asschreint, 
Ich  wende  thou  haddest  ben  adreint." 

Seuyn  Sages,  1,485. 
"Ac  so  ich  fynde  in  the  book, 
Hy  were  asshreynt  in  her  crook." 

Alisaunder,  4,819. 

*as-sd'-Cle  (cle=k$l),  s.  [Lat.  <mecta,  assecula 
=  an  attendant,  a  follower,  a  hanger-on,a  sycophant; 
as8equor=to  follow  on,  to  pursue.]  An  attendant, 
a  follower. 

"Itmattereth  not  with  the  pope  and  his  assecles  of 
what  life  and  conversation  their  saints  be." — Sheldon: 
Miracles  of  Antichrist  (1616),  p.  325. 

*as-sec-ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  assectatio;  from  assec- 
tor—to  accompany,  to  attend;  OKsequor=  to  follow 
on.]  Attendance  on  one,  waiting  upon  one.  (John- 
son.} 

*as-se-cu  r-aiige,  s.  [In  Sw.  assecurans;  Ger.  as- 
securanz ;  Port,  seguran^a;  Low  Lat.  assecurantia 
^assurance.] 

"What  may  be  thought  of  those  assecurances  which 
they  give,  in  the  Popish  Church,  to  all  such  as  die  in  the 
same,  with  the  copious  furniture  of  their  sacraments  and 
their  own  merits?" — Sheldon:  Miracles  of  Antichrist,  p. 
320. 

*as-s§-cur-a  -tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  assecuratio, 
from  assecuro.]  [ASSECURE.]  Assurance,  making 
sure.  [ASSURANCE.] 

"How  far,  then,  reaches  this  assecurationt  So  far  as  to 
exclude  a  1 1  fears,  all  doubting  and  hesitation? " — Bp. 
Hall.  Kern.,  p.  268. 

*as-se-Cu  re,  v.  t.  [Low  Lat.  ossecuro,  from  ad 
=  to,  and  securus= secure ;  cura=care.J  To  make 
one  suro  or  certain ;  to  give  one  assurance.  (Bullo- 
kar:  Diet.,  1656.)  [ASSURE,  SECURE,  SURE.] 

*as-se-cu  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  od=to;  ftecutio=a  fol- 
lowing, pursuing:  ad=to,  and  sequor—to  follow.] 
The  act  of  acquiring  or  obtaining. 

"By  the  canon  law,  a  person,  after  he  has  been  in  full 
possession  of  a  second  benefice,  cannot  return  apaln  to 
his  first,  because  it  is  immediately  void  by  his  ossecution 
of  a  second." — Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

as-se-gai,     fas  -sa-gai,     tas  -sa-gay,    *za - 
gaye  (Caffre),s.  &a.    [In  Fr.zagaie;  &\>.azagaya: 
Fort,  zagaia,  zagaglia= javelin ;  Arab,  alkhazeqah.] 
A.  As  substantive ;  A  missile  weapon,  like  a  jave- 
lin, used  by  the  Caffres,   Zulus,  and  other  South 
African  tribes  in  wnr.    It  is  of  some  considerable 
length.    There  is  also  a  short  stabbing  assegai. 
"Alert  to  fight,  athirst  to  slay, 

They  shake  the  dreaded  assegai." 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe.    (Times,  March  29,  1879.) 


IT  It  is  sometimes  used  in  connection  with  other 
nations  than  those  of  South  Africa. 

"  Then  a  terror  fell  on  the  King  Bucar, 
And  the  Libyan  kings  who  had  join'd  his  war; 
And  their  hearts  grew  heavy,  nnd  died  away, 
And  their  hands  could  not  wield  an  assagay." 

Hemans:  The  Cid's  Funeral  Procession. 

B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  or  produced  by  the- 
spear  described  under  A. 

"No  less  than  thirty-seven  assegai  wounds  .  .  ." — 
Pietermaritzburg  Correspondent  of  the  Times,  6th  April, 
1879. 

as  -se-gai,  »as  -Sft-gal,  v.  t.  [From  the  sub- 
stantive.] To  pierce  with  an  assegai. 

"Many  were  drowned,  many  assegaied.  a  few  shot." — 
Times,  March  6,  1879. 

as  -sS-gaied,  fas  -sa-gaied,  pa.  par.  [ASSE- 
GAI, t> .] 

The  young  Prince  Imperial  of  Franco  was  asse- 
gaiod  to  death  when  fighting  for  the  British  in  Zulu- 
land.  When  found  he  had  thirty-seven  assegai 
wounds  on  his  body. 

*as  seize,  v.  t.    [SEIZE.] 

as-sem  -blage,  «.    [Fr.  assemblage.'] 

fl.  The  act  of  assembling. 

l2.  The  state  of  being  assembled. 

"  With  innocence  and  meditation  joined, 
In  soft  assemblage."  Thomson. 

S.  The  persons  or  things  assembled. 

(a)  The  persons  assembled;  a  gathering  of  indi- 
viduals; an  assembly. 

"  Castile  enjoyed  the  supremacy  in  that  great  assem- 
blage of  races." — Macaulay:  Hiat.  Eng.,  ch.  xziii. 

(6)  Of  things  assembled : 

"The  bases  of  an  assemblage  of  pyramids." — Berschel: 
Attron.,  %  277. 

*as-sem  -blan$e  (1),  *q.s  sem  blaunije,  s.  [Eng. 
assembl(e} ;  -ance.]  Assembling,  assembly. 

"  He  channst  to  come,  where  happily  he  gpide 
A  rout  of  many  people  farre  away; 
To  whom  his  course  he  hastily  applide, 
To  weet  the  cause  of  their  assemblaunce  wide." 

Spenter:  F.  Q.,  V.  iv.  21. 

*g.s-s8m  -blan;e  (2),  ».  [Lat.  ad=  to,  and  Eng. 
semblance  (q.  v.).]  Semblance,  resemblance. 

"Care  I  for  the  limb,  the  thewes,  the  stature,  bulk,  and 
big  assemblance  of  a  man!" — Shakesp.:  2  Henry  IV.,  iii.  2. 

as-sem-bla'-tion,  s.  [ASSEMBLY,*.] 
as  sem  -ble,  *a-sem  -ble,  v.  t.  &  i.  [In  Fr.  assem- 
bler; ensemble  =  together ;  Prov.  assemblar;  from 
Lat.  simul  =  at  once,  together,  at  the  same  time. 
Cognate  with  Dut.  verzamelen=  .  .  .  to  assemble; 
zamelen  =  to  collect :  from  samen  —  together ;  < jer. 
Bammeln=to  assemble;  zusammen,  beisammen=to- 
gether.] 

A.  Transitive ; 

*1.  To  compare,  to  liken.  (Latimer:  Works,  i. 
188.) 

2.  To  convene,  to  call  together.  (Used  both  of 
persons  and  things.) 

IT  (a)  Sometimes  it  is  followed  by  two  objectives 
— the  one  of  the  person  or  being  for  whom  the 
gathering  is  brought  together,  and  the  other  of  the 
persons  or  things  assembled.  But  before  the  first 
objective  there  is  really  an  ellipsis  of  to  or  for. 

"  Then  said  the  king  to  Amaaa,  Assemble  me  the  men  of 
Judtih  within  three  days,  and  be  thou  here  present." — 
2  Sam.  ii.  4. 

(b)  It  is  sometimes  used  reciprocally. 

"  And  all  the  men  of  Israel  assembled  themselves  nnto 
Kinp  Solomon  at  the  feast  of  the  month  Ethanim  .  .  ." 
—1  Kings  viii.  2. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Gen.:  To  come  together,  to  meet  together,  to 
gather,  to  congregate. 

"They,  however,  still  assembled  and  prayed  in  private- 
dwellings,  .  .  ."— .VtKaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

*2.  Spec.:  To  meet  in  a  hostile  manner,  to  en- 
counter, 

"  Now  Eualoc  and  Tholomer  t  ares  han  a-semblet." 

Joseph  of  Arimathie  (ed.  Skeat),  520. 

*aa-sem'-ble,  s.    Old  spelling  of  ASSEMBLY. 

as-sem  -bled  (bled=beld),  pa.  par.  &  a.  [AS- 
SEMBLE.] 

"  Lordynges,  the  needes  for  whiche  we  ben  assemblft  in 
this  place,  is  ful  hevy  thing,  .  .  ."—  Chaucer:  Tale  of 
Mcllbeus. 

"  Assembled  armies  oft  have  I  beheld; 
But  ne'er  till  now  such  numbers  charg'd  a  field." 
Pop*:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  ii.  968-9. 

as-sem -blSr,  s.  [Eng.  assembl(e);  -er.  In  Fr. 
assents/cur.] 

1.  One  who  convenes  an  assembly,  or  brings  a 
number  of  people  together. 

"None  of  the  list-makers,  the  assembler*  of  the  mob. 
the  directors  and  arrangers,  have  been  convicted." — 
Burke:  Reflections  on  the  Executions  in  1780. 


late,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     w<5re,     wplf,     work,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Sfrlan.      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


assembling 

2.  One  who  himself  constitutes  part  of  snch  a 
gathering. 

"  For  your  confession  of  faith,  which  you  say  shall  be 
published  by  your  <tssemblers,  ..."  — Hammond  to 
Chfiinfl.  (Hammond:  Works,  i.  193.) 

£8  sem  -bllng,  pr.par.  &  s.    [ASSEMBLE.] 

As  substantive :  A  gathering  together,  a  meeting 
together. 

"Not  forsaking  the  assembling  of  ourselves  together,  as 
the  manner  of  some  is  .  .  ." — Heb:  x.  26. 

"  Let  all  rude  and  riotous  assemblings  ...  be  ban- 
ished from  this  day  of  rest  and  holiness." — Bishop  Fleet- 
teood:  Charge. 

*8.8-sem  -bllt,  pa.  par.  [ASSEMBLED.] 
a.s  sem  -blf ,  *9.s-sem'-ble,  «.  [In  Fr.  assembUe 
=  a  meeting  of  persons  (originally,  it  is  believed,  a 
deliberative  political  assembly ;  afterward  also  one 
of  the  clergy) ;  assemble  =  onv  of  the  steps  in  a 
dance;  Prov.  assemblada;  Sp.  asamblea;  Ital. 
assamblea=a  meeting  of  persons;  Sw.  assemble.] 
[ASSEMBLE,  v.]  , 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  In  a  passive  sense : 

1.  Gen.:  That  which  is  convoked;   a   gathering 
together  of  persons,  or,  in  some  cases,  of  things,  for 
any  purpose. 

"  I  sat  not  in  the  assembly  of  the  mockers." — Jer.  xv.  17. 
(See  also  Gen.  xlix.  6.) 

"I  was  almost  in  all  evil  in  the  midst  of  the  congrega- 
tion and  assembly." — Prov.  v.  14. 

2.  Specially: 

(a)  A  great  gathering  of  people  for  religious  or 
political  purposes,  or  for  both.  In  Old  Testament 
Scripture  it  is  frequently  used  of  the  whole  congre- 
gation of  the  Israelites  convened  for  any  religious 
or  national  object,  especially  of  their  assembling  at 
Sinai  to  receive  the  law.  [See  also  B.] 

"...  on  the  eighth  day  shall  bean  holy  convocation 
onto  you,  and  ye  shall  offer  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto 
the  Lord;  it  is  a  solemn  assembly." — Lev.  xxiii.  36.  (See 
also  Deut.  xvi.  8,  and  2  Kings  x.  20.  In  a  Jig.  sense:  Heb. 
xii.  23.) 

"...  according  to  all  the  words  which  the  Lord 
spake  with  you  in  the  mount,  out  of  the  midst  of  vhe  fire, 
in  the  day  of  the  assembly." — Dettl.  ix.  10.  (See  also  Deut. 
x.  4;  xviil.  16.) 

(6)  A  deliberative  body  exercising  legislative 
functions,  and  bearing  rule  over  a  nation,  province, 
or  district.  In  the  United  States  these  assemblies 
are  known  as  "conventions." 

"Officers  and  men  muttered  that  a  vote  of  a  foreign 
assembly  was  nothing  to  them." — Mucaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  \  i. 

(See  also  Acts  xix.  39.) 

II.  In  an  active  sense :  That  which  convokes.  TB. 
2.  Mil.] 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Church  Hist.,  <fce. :  The  term  now  given  to  the 
highest    deliberative   body  in  some    Presbyterian 
churches,  and  specially  to  what,  when  fully  named, 
are  termed  the  "General  Assembly  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland,"  and  the  "  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland."    These 
consist  of  ministerial  and  lay  or  half-lay  represent- 
atives, equal  to  each  other  in  number,  sent  from 
each  presbytery,  and  in  spiritual  matters  discharge 
deliberative,    legislative,    judicial,  and   executive 
functions.     The   word   Assembly,    in   this   second 
sense,  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  Scotland 
from    France,    while    the   natives   of   the  former 
country  had  much  intercourse  with  Calvin.    From 
Scotland  it  passed  to  England,  where  the  "West- 
minster Assembly  "  was  an  assembly  of  121  divines 
who,  wit  h  certain  lay  assessors,  met  at  Westminster 
in  164:!,  by  authority  of  the  Parliament,  with  the 
view  of  jitU'inptingto  produce  ecclesiastical  formu- 
laries which  might  lead  to  uniformity  of  worship  in 
England  and  Scotland.    It  sat  five  years,  produced 
the  Directory  of  Public  Worship,  tho  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  and 
was  ultimately  dissolved  by  Oliver  Cromwell. 

2.  Afil.:  The  second  beating  of  the  drum  in  a  camp 
to  summon  the  soldiers  to  strike  their  tents. 

assembly-room,  #.  A  room  in  which  public 
assemblies  are  wont  to  bo  held. 

"...  nor  could  she  enter  the  assembly-rooms,  .  .  ." 
— Johnson:  Life  of  Savaye. 

*as-send  e,  r.  i.    Old  spelling  of  ASCEND. 

*as-aen  -d?t,  pa,  par.  An  obsolete  spelling  of 
ASCEND. 

*as  -sgn-Sl,  «.    Old  spellingof  ARSENIC. 

9,8-sent ,  *a-cent  e,  «.  [O.  Fr.  assent,  assens; 
Port,  assenso:  Lat.  assenswt;  from  assentio  or 
assentior=to  assent.]  [ASSENT,  t'.] 
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A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  admitting  the  truth  of  any  state- 
ment.   Such  assent  emanates  from  the  understand- 
ing, and  differs  from  consent*  which  is  an  operation 
of  the  will.    [See  <[  below.] 

"  I  trowe  ther  needeth  litel  sermonyng 
To  make  you  assente  to  this  thing." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,093-4. 

"  Her  utmost  reach,  historical  assent, 
The  doctrines  warp'd  to  what  they  never  meant." 
Camper;  Conversation. 

2.  It  is  not  unfrequently,  however,  used  as  synony- 
mous with  consent. 

"...  the  talents  which  obtain  the  assent  of  divided 
and  tumultuous  assemblies  to  great  practical  reforms." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

3.  Accord ;  agreement. 

"...  the  words  of  the  prophets  declare  good  to  the 
king  with  one  assent."—  2  Chron.  xviii.  12. 

If  We  assent  to  what  we  admit  to  be  true ;  we  con- 
sent to  what  we  allow  to  be  done.  Assent  may  be 
given  to  anything,  whether  positively  proposed  by 
another  or  not,  but  consent  supposes  that  what  is 
consented  to  is  proposed  by  some  other  person.  If 
assent  and  consent  are  both  used  of  speculative 
propositions,  then  assent  is  the  act  of  an  individual, 
and  consent  that  of  many,  as  in  the  phrase,  "  By  the 
common  consentot  mankind."  Approbation,  which 
is  a  much  stronger  word,  is  a  species  of  assent  and 
concurrence  of  consent.  The  latter  term  is  properly 
used  only  of  numbers,  not  of  single  individuals. 
(Crabb.) 

B.  Technically; 

Law.  The  royal  assent  signifies  the  consent  of  the 
king  to  have  his  signature  affixed  to  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment which  have  passed  both  Housesof  the  Legisla- 
ture. This  assent  gives  them  the  force  of  law. 

"  All  those  acts  of  the  Long  Parliament  which  had  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent  were  admitted  to  be  still  in  full 
force." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

as-sent',  v.  i.  [In  Fr.  assentir;  Sp.  asentir;  Port. 
assentar;  Ital.  assentire;  Lat.  assentio  =  to  assent: 
arf=to,  and  sentio=to  discern  by  the  senses,  to  feel.] 

1.  To  admit  a  statement  to  be  true. 

"  And  the  Jews  also  assented,  saying  that  these  things 
were  so." — Acts  xxiv.  9. 

2.  To  consent  to  a  proposal  affecting  one's  inter- 
ests. 

"  The  princess  assented  to  all  that  was  suggested  by  her 
husband." — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

*3.  To  yield  to  the  seductive  influence  of  any  vice. 
"  Loke  wel,  that  ye  unto  no  vicen-ssenf." 

Chaucer;  C.  T.t  13,502. 

TI  For  the  difference  between  assent  and  consent, 
see  ASSENT,  s. 

as-sSn-ta -tion,  s.  [Lat.  a*8cn/afto=flattering 
assent,  pretended  concurrence  with  everything  that 
a  person  says;  assentor=to  assent  habitually,  with 
insincerity ;  assent  ior=  to  assent  to ;  ad=to,  and 
»entio—to  feel.]  Hypocritical  assent  to  everything 
which  another  says ;  pretended  concurrence  in 
every  opinion,  however  absurd,  which  he  broaches; 
the  implied  object  being,  for  the  most  part,  to  flatter 
him  for  selfish  ends,  or  at  least  to  avoid  giving  him 
offense. 

"  It  is  a  fearful  presage  of  rain  when  the  prophets  con- 
spire in  assentation."— Bishop  Hall. 

tas-sen-ta -tor,  *as-sSn-ta  -toflr,  s.  [Ital.  as- 
sentatore;  Lat.  assentator.]  A  flatterer. 

"  Other  there  be  which,  in  a  more  honest  term,  may  be 
called  assentatours  or  followers,  which  do  await  diligently 
what  is  the  form  of  the  speech  and  gesture  of  their  mas- 
ter, and  also  other  his  manners  and  fashion  of  garments." 
— Sir  T.  Elyot;  Oov.,  fol.  138  6. 

•as-sSn'-ta-tor-I-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  assentator;  -t, 
-ly.]  After  the  manner  of  a  flatterer. 

"  I  have  no  purpose,  vainly  or  assentator ily,  to  represent 
this  greatness  [of  Britain]  as  in  water,  which  shows  things 
bigger  than  they  are  .  .  ." — Bacon. 

as-sent -er,  s.  [Eng.  assent;  -er.]  One  who 
assents  to  anything. 

"  She  is  not  an  assenter  (though  thousands  be)  to  that 
rabbinical  rule  cited  in  Drusius  from  Rabbi  Haurica."— 

Whitlock:  Manners  of  the  Eng.,  p.  353. 

as-sen  -tl-ent  (tl  as  Shi),  a.  [Lat.  assentiens, 
pr.  par.  of  as8entio=to  assent  to.]  Assenting  to,  as 
opposed  to  dissentient;  dissenting  from.  (Quar. 
Rev.)  (Worcester's  Diet.) 

as-sent -Ing,  pr.par.  &a.    [ASSENT,  v.] 

"On  female  truth  assenting  faith  relies." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  i.,  276. 

as-sent  -Ing-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  assenting;  -ly.    [In 

an  assr-ntinp  manner ;  in  such  a  manner  as  to  express 
or  imply  assent.     (Huloet.) 

as-sent'-Ive,  a,  [Eng.  assent;  ~ive.]  Assenting. 
(Savage.) 
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as  sent  -ment,  s.  [Fr.  assentiment;  Ital.  assenti~ 
mento.\  The  same  as  ASSENT  (q.  v.) 

"Their  arguments  are  but  precarious,  and  subsist  upon 
the  charity  of  our  assentments."— Browne.-  Vulgar  Errors. 

*as  -s£n-yke,  s.    Old  name  for  ARSENIC  (q.  v.). 

as  -s§r,  s.    [Lat.  asser=a  small  beam  or  lath.] 

Arch. :    A  thin  rafter,  board,  or  lath. 

as-sSrt',  v.  t.  [From  Lat.  assertum,  supine  of 
assero=to  put  or  join  to,  ...  to  affirm:  od=to, 
andsero,  pret.  serui=to  put  in  a  row,  to  join.  In 
Ital.  asserire.] 

1.  Of  persons  or  other  beings ; 

1.  To  affirm,  to  declare  positively ;  to  aver. 

".  .  .  asserting,  on  proper  occasions,  the  dignity  of 
his  country  and  of  his  master."—  Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xxiii. 

2.  To  vindicate  one's  rights  by  actions  as  well  as 
words. 

"  Human  nature  at  last  asserted  its  rights."—  Macaulay: ; 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

"  Such  just  examples  on  offenders  shown. 
Sedition  silence,  and  assert  the  throne." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  ii.,  3S8-9. 

II.  Of  things:  (Used  figuratively  in  senses  an- 
alogous to  1. 1  and  2.) 

"But,  lo!  from  high  Hymettns  to  the  plain 
The  queen  of  night  asserts  her  silent  reign." 

Byron:  Curse  of  Minei-va. 

as-s§rt  -Sd,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ASSERT.] 

fas-Bert  -er,  s.    [ASSERTOR.] 

(is  sert  -Ing,  pr.  par.    [ASSERT.] 

as-sSr  -tion,  s.  [In  Fr.  assertion;  Ital.  asser- 
zione;  Ital.  assertio=(l)  a  formal  declaration  re- 
garding the  freedom  or  servitude  of  any  one;  (2)  an 
assertion  generally.  1 

1.  The  act  of   asserting,  affirming,  or  declaring 
positively. 

2.  The  statement  asserted  or  affirmed  positively. 
"The  government,  on  full  consideration,  gave  credit  to 

his  assertion  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  double  trea- 
son."— Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

as-sert'-Ive,  «.  [In  Fr.  assertif.]  With  strong 
assertion ;  dogmatical,  peremptory. 

"He  was  not  so  fond  of  the  principles  he  undertook  to 
illustrate  as  to  boast  their  certainty,  proposing  them  not 
in  a  confident  and  assertive  form,  but  as  probabilities 
and  hypotheses."—  Glanville. 

as-sSrt  -Ive-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  assertive;  -ly.']  So 
as  to  assert ;  affirmatively. 

"Read  it  interrogatively,  and  it  is  as  strong  for  Soto 
and  the  Dominicans,  as  if  it  were  read  assertively,  for 
Catherine  and  the  Jesuits."— Bp.  Bedell:  Letters,  p.  403. 

as-sert-Sr,  tas-sert -5r,  s.  [Eng.  assert;  -or 
and  -er.]  One  who  asserts,  affirms,  supports,  or 
maintains  anything. 

"The  assertors  of  liberty  said  not  a  word  .  .  ." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x.. 

"  .  .  .  an  asserter  of  the  hereditary  principles  of  his 
family  .  .  ."—  Lewis:  Early  Horn.  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xii., 
pt.  iii.,  §  54. 

as-sSrt -6r-yS  a.  [Eng.  assert;  ~oru.  In  Ital. 
assertorio.]  Involving  an  assertion;  designed  to 
support  an  assertion. 

"...  both  with  oaths  promissory  and  assertory." — 
Jeremy  Taylor:  On  the  Decalogue. 

*as-ser've,  v.  t.  [Lat.  asservio.]  To  serve;  to 
assist.  (Johnson.) 

assess,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  assesser^to  regulate,  settle ; 
Low  Lat.  assesso=to  value  for  the  purpose  of  taxa- 
tion ;  Glass.  Lat.  assessum,  sup.  of  assideo—io  sit 
near,  to  be  an  assessor :  arf=to,  or  near,  and  sedeo= 
to  sit.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  fix  by  authority  the  exact  portion  of  a  tax 
which  any  particular  person  is  required  to  pay. 

2.  To  make  a  valuation  of  property  in  any  place, 
with  the  view  of  settling  what  amount  of  local  or 
other  taxation  its  owner  or   occupier   should  bo 
required  to  pay. 

B.  Law .*  To  fix  the  amount  of  damages,  costs, 
&c.,  in  a  law  case. 

*as-s5ss  ,  s.  [From  assess,  v.  (q.  v.).]  Assess- 
ment. 

"  Taking  off  ansexseft,  levies,  and  free-quarterings,  might 
appear  plausive  aims."— Princely  Pelican,  ch.  8. 

as-s€ss  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  assess ;  -able.]  Subject 
to  assessment. 

as-sess  -a  bly\  adv.  [Eng.  assessabl(e) ;  -y.]  In 
the  manner  of  an  assessment. 

as-sess  ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ASSESS,  v.] 

as  sess  -Ing,  pr.  par.    [ASSESS,  v.] 

as  ses  sion,  *.  [Lat.  assessio:  ad=to,  or  near, 
andseasj'o=a  sitting.]  A  sitting  near  one  to  give 
one  counsel.  (Johnson.) 
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as-ses'-sion-ar-j?,  a.  [Eng.  assession;  -ary.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  assession. 

"  One  of  the  answers  of  the  jury,  upon  their  oaths  at 
the  asseasionary  court,  I  have  insertea." — Cirew:  Survey 
of  Cornwall. 

as-sess  -ment,  *as-sess  e-mSnt,  s.  [Eng. 
•ftumtr] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  fixing  a  certain  sum,  after  consider- 
ation of  a  person's  means,  as  the  portion  of  a  tax 
which  he  should  fairly  be  required  to  pay ;  or  the 
act  of  valuing  property  for  purposes  of  taxation, 
and  adjudging  the  proper  sum  to  be  levied  on  it. 
(It  is  followed  by  on  or  of.) 

"  It  was  determined  that  the  greater  part  of  this  sum 
should  be  levied  by  an  assessment  on  real  property." — 
Jtfacautay:  Hist.  Eng,t  ch.  xv. 

"...  the  business  of  the  census  involving  the  enu- 
meration of  persons  and  the  assessment  of  property."— 
Lewis:  Early  Rom.  Hist.,  ch,  v.f  §  1. 

2.  The  state  of  being  assessed. 

3.  The  amount  which  is  imposed  on  an  individual 
after  consideration  of  his  resources,  or  on  property 
after  valuation. 

B.  Law:  The  act  of  assessing  damages  by  means 
of  a  jury. 

as  sess  or,  s.  [In  Sw.,  Dan.,  Ger.,  &  Port,  as- 
sessor' Fr.  assemcur:  Sp.  asesor;  Ital.  assessore, 
fromjjat.  as»essor=(\)  one  who  sits  by  another,  an 
assistant;  (2)  (Law)  toe  assistant  of  a  magistrate: 
ad=to  or  near,  andsecfeo=to  sit.] 

1.  One  who  sits  near  another — 

(a)  As  being  next  to  him  in  dignity : 
"  That  His  great  purpose  He  might  so  fulfill, 
To  honor  His  anointed  Son,  avenged 
Upon  His  enemies,  and  to  declare 
AH  power  on  Him  transferred:  whence  to  His  Son, 
The  assessor  of  His  throne,  He  thus  began." 

Milton;  F,  L.,  bk.  vi. 

Or  (6)  to  render  him  assistance. 
*[  In  this  latter  sense  it  specially  signified  an  assist- 
ant to  a  judge.    (Dryden:  Virgil's  &neid,  vi.  583.) 

2.  One  who  assesses  people  or  property  for  pur- 
poses of  taxation.    (Glossog.  Nova.) 

as-ses-SO  r-I-al,  a.    [In  Fr.  &  Port,  assessorial ; 
Lat.  assessorius.]  Pertaining  to  an  assessor.  (Core.) 
*as-seth'.    [Assars.] 

as  sets,  *  as  s  e  t  h  ,  *a-se'th ' ,  *  a  -  s  c  e  th, 
*a-see  the,  *as-sy  th,  *a-c.ee  th,  s.,  a.  &adv.  [Fr. 
aasez -—enough ;  O.  Fr.  oset.  osez,  ossez;  osseiz,  asses 
—  enough;  Prov.  assatz;  O.  Sp.  asaz,*  Port,  assaz ; 
Ital.  asftai = enough ;  from  Lat.  ad=to,  and  satis— 
enough.] 

A  As  adj.  &  adv.  (chiefly  of  the  form  *asseth) : 
Sufficient,  enough. 

"Yet  neuer  shall  make  his  richesso 
Asseth  unto  his  gredinesse." 

Jtomaant  of  the  Rose. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Formerly   (of  some  among  the  obsolete  forms 
given  above^  and  especially  of  the  form  *aseth) : 

(a)  Compensation  for  an  injury,  satisfaction,  or 
acceptable  offering  or  concession.    [ASSITH.] 

"  And  Filat,  willynge  to  make  aseth  to  the  puple,  left  to 
hem  Barabas."—  Wycliffe:  Mark  xv. 

(b)  Assets. 

"And  if  it    suffice    not    for  assetk .     .     ."—Piers  Plow- 

•MM, 

2.  Now  (of  the  form  assets  only):   The  same  as 
1  a  and  6. 

II.  Technically  (of  the  form  assets,  s.  pi.  only) : 

1.  Book-keeping,  Bankruptcy,  &c.:   All  a  person's 
property,  every  part  of  which  may  be  made  liable 
for  his  debts.    ID  balancing  accounts  assets  are  put 
on  one  side  and  debts  on  the  other — the  assets  on 
the  Or.  side,  and  the  debts  on  the  Dr.  one.    The 
amounts  of  a  merchant's    debts  and    assets   are 
alwa  ys   ascertanied    and   recorded  if  he   become 
insolvent. 

2.  Law:  Property  left  by  a  deceased  person  which 
is  >  liable  and  may  be  converted  into  ready  money. 
It  receives  its  name,  assets— meaning  euou<//t,  or 
sufficient — because   its   possession   is    sufficient  to 
render  the  executor  or  administrator  liable  to  dis- 
charge the  debts  and  legacies  of  the  deceased  per- 
son, so  far  as  the  assets  may  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.    Assets  obtained  in  this  way  are  called 
personal.    Besides  these,  Uxero   are  others  called 
assets   by   descent,  or   real   assets.     If   a   person 
covenant  that  he  and  his  heir  shall  keep  a  house  in 
repair,  the  heir  is  bound  only  as  he  has  assets 
enough  inherited  from  the  promiser.    (Blackstone: 
Comment. ,  bk.  ii.,  chaps.  15,  20,  32.) 

as  sSv'-e"r-ate,  *as-s§v  -5r,  v.  t.  &  t'.  [In  Sp. 
aseverar;  Port,  asseverar;  Ital.  asseverare;  Lat. 
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assewro=to  act  with  earnestness,  to  pursue  earn- 
estly: (.2)  to  assert  strongly  or  firmly:  severu8= 
severe.  Cognate  with  Eng.  SWEAR  (q.  v.).]  To 
affirm  with  great  solemnity  or  very  positively. 

"  .  .  .  so  sweetened  and  mollified  with  the  concert  of 
music  [the  harmony  of  heaven],  that  he  not  only  assever- 
eth  it,  but  also  endeavoreth,  with  great  pain»  and  labor, 
to  set  out  the  true  musical  proportion  of  it." — Fvtherby: 
Atheom.,  p.  317. 

as-sev  -er-a-tSd,  pa.  par.  [ASSEVERATE,] 
as-sev  -er-a-tlng,  pr.  par.  [ASSEVERATE.] 

as-sSv-Sr-a -tion,  *.  [In  Sp.  aseveradon ;  Port. 
asseverafao ;  Ital.  asseverazione;  Lat.  ossei*erario.] 

1.  The  act  of  asseverating,  or  positively  asserting 
anything. 

"  Asseveration  blustering  in  your  face 
Makes  contradiction  such  a  hopeless  case." 

Coteper:  Conversation. 

2.  That  which  is  asseverated;  a  positive  affirma- 
tion made. 

"He  denied,  with  the  most  solemn  asseverations,  that 
he  had  taken  any  money  for  himself."—  Macauiay  .-  Hist. 
Eng,t  ch.  xzi. 

*as-sey-er-a  -tSr-f,  a.  [Eng.  asseverat  (e) ;  -ori/.] 
Emphatically  asserting. 

"  Warm  and  asseveratory  answers  made  by  Mr.  Atkins." 
— North:  Examen,  p.  247. 

as-Slb-il-la  -tion,  s.  [SIBILLATION.] 
As-sl-dae  -an§,  As-sl-de  -ans.,  Chas-I-da  -ans,, 
Chas  I  de  an§,  s.  pi.  [In  Gr.  Asidaioi;  from 
Hebrew  chhdsidlm=the  pious  or  the  righteous; 
chhes^d— eagerness^  specially  (1)  love  to  one;  (2) 
envy,  animosity;  chhosdd—to  be  eager,  to  be  vehe- 
ment.] A  term  given  in  1  Mace.  ii.  42.  and  2  Mace, 
xiv.  6,  to  those  Jews  who  were  zealous  for  the  purity 
of  their  faith  when  Grecian  idolatry  was  beginning 
to  pervade  the  land,  and  who,  with  their  swords, 
supported  the  Maccabee  revolt  till  it  established 
the  partial  independence  of  their  country.  It  is 
possible  that  the  term  may  originally  have  been  a 
nickname,  like  the  word  Puritan  was  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries. 

as  si  dent,  a.  [Lat.  ossidens,  pr,  par.  of  assideo 
—  to  sit  by  or  near:  ad=to,  and  sedeo=to  sit.] 

Med. :  Attendant  on  a  disease  as  a  rule,  but  still 
not  invariably  present.  Assident  are  opposed  to 
pathognomic  symptoms,  the  latter  never  being 
absent  iu  any  case. 

as-Bid -u-ate,  *as-syid  -w-ate,  *as-sld  -u-at, 
a.  [Lat.  assiduatus,  pa.  par.  of  assiduo=to  apply 
constantly.]  [ASSIDUOUS.]  Constant,  unremit- 
ting, Ac. 

as-sI-du'-I-tyS  a.  [In  Fr.  assiduite;  Port,  assi- 
duidade;  Ital.  assiduita,  assidu  i  fade,  assiduitate; 
Lat.  assidnitas—a.  constant  sitting  by  or  near  at- 
tendance, .  .  .  constant  care.]  [ASSIDUOUS.] 

1.  Properly;  The  act  of  sitting  down,  or  the  state 
of  remaining  seated,  in  order  to  work  steadily  at 
any  business  which  one  has  to  do.    Hence,  close 
application,  diligence. 

"  Some  cultivated  rhetoric  with  such  assiduity  and  sue- 
cess  that  their  discourses  are  still  justly  valued  as  models 
of  style." — Macauiay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Careful  attention  to  a  person. 

as-sld -V-OUB,  a.  [In  Fr.  assidu;  Sp.  asiduo; 
Port.  &  Ital.  assiduo;  Lat.  assiduus  =  (1)  sitting 
by  or  near  in  constant  attendance ;  (2)  unremitting : 
from  assideo.'}  [ASSIDENT.] 

1.  Of  persons  or  other  animated  beings  (Lit.) :  Sit- 
ting closely  and  unintermittingly  to  one's  work,  in- 
stead of  getting  up  from  time  to  time  to  take  relax- 
ation ;  hence  giving  close  or  constant  application 
to  one's  work,  diligent.  (It  is  used  both  of  specific 
instances  of  such  unintennitting  application,  and 
of  one's  general  character.) 

"The  public  were  too  strenuously  employed  with  their 
own  follies  to  be  assiduous  in  estimating  mine."— Gold- 
smith; Essays  (Preface). 


"Thus  as  the  bee,  from  bank  to  bower, 
Assiduous  sipn  at  every  tlower." 

Coteper:  Annus  Mtmorabilis  (1789). 

2.  Of  things:  Performed  with  unremitting  con- 
stancy and  diligence. 

"...    they  became,  under   assiduous   training,  the 

first  soldiers  in  Greece," — Macauiay:  Hist.  Eng.  (ed.  1861  >, 
ch.  rxiii.  (Note). 

" .  .  .  by  assiduous  observation  of  the  sun's  transits 
over  the  meridian." — Herschel;  Astron.,  §  377. 

"...  finally,  assiduous  and  oft-repeated  effort  .  .  ." 
— Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  Preface,  vi. 

as-Bid  -u-ous-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  cutsidwu*;  -ly.] 
In  an  assiduous  manner;  with  uninterinitting  regu- 
larity and  diligence. 

"For,  such  as  his  raind  was,  it  had  been  assiduously 
cultivated."— Macauiay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  rx. 
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as  sld  -u-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng,  assiduous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  Ix-in;,'  assiduous. 

"  Persons  that  will  have  the  patience  to  understand,  and 
press  with  art  and  assiduousness.'1  —  Lftt.  tint.  1637;  Sidney 
State-Papers,  vol.  ii.,  609. 

*a,s-Ble  ge,  *a-se  ge,  v.  t.  [Fr.  assieger*]  To  be- 
siege. 

*as-sie  ged,  *a-se'ged,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ASSIEOE.] 
*as-sieg  -er,   s.    [Eng.    cta*ieg(<e) ;    -er.]     A    be- 
sieger. 

"No  lesse  to  keepe  then  coole  th*  assitger*'  pride." 

Hudson:  Judith,  iii.  254. 

as-si-ent  -1st,  s.  [Eng,,  &c..  assient(o) :  -isf.]  A 
shareholder  or  stockholder  or  the  Assiento  Com- 
pany; also  one  holding  the  Assiento  contract. 
(Bancroft.) 

&8  si-en -t6,  as-I-gn -t5,  s.  [Sp.  a*iento=a  seal, 
...  a  contract  or  lease ;  from  Lat.  assideo— to  sit 
near.  ]  [ASSIDENT.  ] 

Commerce  &  History:  A  contract  or  convention 
between  the  King  of  Spain  and  other  powers  for 
furnishing  slaves  for  the  Spanish  dominions  in 
America.  TJie  contract  of  the  Assiento  was  made 
with  Great  Britain  on  March  26, 1713. 

Assiento  Company .*  Any  company  entrusted  with 
the  function  of  fulfilling  the  Assiento  contract. 
The  first  one  which  agreed  to  undertake  the  de- 
grading task  was  the  French  Guinea  Company.  la 
July,  1713,  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  handed  it  over  to 
Great  Britain,  and  for  twenty-six  years  the  South 
Sea  Company  did  something  toward  rendering  the 
odious  service  required.  But  the  breaking  out  of 
war  in  1739  placed  the  Assiento  contract  in  abey- 
ance. It  was  never  revived,  and  ultimately  Britain 
became  the  mortal  foe,  first  of  the  slave-trade,  and 
then  of  slavery  itself. 

as-sl  gn',  *as-si  gne,  *as-sy  gne  (g  silent),  r.  f. 
[In  Fr.  assigner;  Prov.  assignar;  Sp.  asignar;  Port. 
assignar,  assinar;  Ital.  assegnare;  from  Lat.  o«- 
fitgno=(l)  to  mark  out,  to  assign,  to  allot,  (2)  to 
ascribe,  to  impute,  (3)  to  consign,  to  seal:  ad=to, 
audsignum=&  mark.J  [SlON.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Properly,  to  sign  over  to  another   rights  or 
property  which  have  hitherto  belonged  to  one's 
self;    [B.,  I.  &  II.] 

2.  To  mark  out,  to  allot,  to  apportion. 

".  .  .  for  the  priests  had  a  portion  (utsigned  them  of 
Pharaoh,  and  did  eat  their  portion  which  Pharaoh  gave 
them."— Gen.  xlvii.  22. 

".  .  .  which  assigned  each  battle,  or  war,  or  siege,  or 
other  leading  event,  to  its  proper  consuls."— Lewis:  Early 
Rom.  Hist,,  ch.  xii.,  pt.  i.,  §  14. 

3.  To  designate  for  a  specific  purpose ;  to  name, 
to  fix  upon. 

"And  they  appointed  Kedesh  in  Galilee  in  Mount 
Naphtali,  .  .  .  And  on  the  other  side  Jordan  by 
Jericho  eastward,  they  assigned  Bezer  ..."  [meaning, 
named  it  as  a  city  of  refuge].— Josh.  xz.  7,  8. 

4.  To  attribute  to ;  to  allege  specifically. 
"...    and  with  a  velocity  regulated  according  to  the 

law  above  assigned."— Herschel;  Astronomy,  5th ed.  (1858), 
£361. 

B.  Technically: 
I.  Law: 

1.  To  transfer  to  another  by  means  of  a  signed 
document. 

2.  To  apportion ;  to  allot. 

"If  the  heir  or  his  guardian  do  not  assign  her  dower 
within  the  term  of  quarantine,  or  do  assign  it  unfairly, 
she  has  her  remedy  at  law,  and  the  sheriff  in  appointed  to 
assign  it." — Blackstone;  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  e. 

3.  To  appoint  a  deputy.    [ASSIGNEE.] 

4.  To  set  anything  forth  specifically,  or  with  the 
full  particulars  given.    Thus,  to  assign  error  is  to 
show  in  what  part  of  the  process  error  is  com- 
mitted ;  to  assign-  false  judgment,  is  to  declare  how 
and  where  the  judgment  is  unjust;  to  assign  the 
cessor,  is  to  show  how  the  plaintiff  had  ceased  or 
given  over;  to  assign  waste,  is  to  show  whonMii 
especially  the  waste  has  been  committed.    (Cowel.) 

II.  Comm.  (In  the  same  sense  as  A.  1,  and  B.,  I. 
1.)  To  sign  over  to  another  rights  or  property 
which  have  hitherto  belonged  to  one's  self.  To 
transfer  money  or  property  to  a  person  by  the 
endorsement  of  a  check  or  bill,  or  by  a  similardocu- 
ment  signed. 

as-sl  gn  (pi.  as-sl'gns,)  (g  silent),  s.  [From 
assign,  v.]  (Generally  in  the  plural.) 

1.  Ordinary  Language  <£  Law : 
*1.  Appendages;  appurtenances. 

"...  six  French  rapiers  and  poniards,  with  their 
assigns,  as  girdle,  hangers,  and  so.  — Shakesp.:  Hamlet, 
T- 2. 

2.  Law:  Persons  to  whom  any  property  is  or  may 
be  assigned. 

"Afterward  a  man  seems  to  have  been  at  liberty  to  part 
with  till  his  own  acquisitions,  if  he  had  previously  pur- 
chased to  him  and  his  assigns  by  name;  but  if  his  assigns 
were  not  specified  in  the  purchased  deed,  he  was  not  era- 
powered  to  allene." — Blackstone:  Comment. t  bk.  ii.,  ch.  19. 
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as-slgn  -a-ble  (0  silent),  a.    [lo  Fr.  assignable.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Able  to  be  assigned,  allotted,  or  given  over  as 
property  to  an  individual  named. 

*J.  Able  to  be  specified  or  pointed  out. 

"Sii  far  as  that  element  is  concerned,  production  is  sue- 
ceptible  of  mi  increase  without  any  assignable  bounds." — 
J.  S.  Mill:  Polit.  Econ.,  vol.  i.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi.,  §  4. 

B.  Technically: 

I.  Law  &  Comm.:  Able  to  be  transferred  so  as  to 
pass  from  hand  to  hand,  as  an  endorsed  clyck. 

II.  Mathematics: 

1.  Assignable  magnitude  or  quantity:  A  magni- 
tude or  quantity  which,  not  being  infinite,  is  capa- 
ble of  being  definitely  stated. 

2.  Assignable  ratio:  A  ratio  capable  of  such  defi- 
nite statement. 

as  si-gnat  (gnatas  nyat),  s,  [Fr.]  An  annuity 
founded  on  the  security  of  lands,  bpecially,  French 
Republican  paper  money.  When  the  revolutionary 
French  Assembly  of  1790  took  the  decisive  step  of 
•disendowing  the  church,  and  appropriating  all 
-ecclesiastical  property  to  the  state,  the  prodigious 
•quantity  of  church  lands,  amounting  to  about  one- 
third  of  the  soil  of  France,  thrown  upon  its  hands 
could  not  be  disposed  of  all  at  once.  The  labor  of 
selling  it  was  therefore  devolved  on  each  commune 
or  parish,  which  was  required  to  pay  the  proceeds, 
when  realized,  into  the  state  treasury.  Meanwhile 
the  government,  being  without  adequate  revenue, 
issued  paper  money  on  the  security  of  the  funds  to 
be  paid  it  by  the  communes.  The  bonds  issued  for 
the  purpose  were  called  assignats.  Ultimately 
over-issue  of  these  paper  notes  greatly  depreciated 
their  value,  so  that  in  the  year  1795,  3,000  instead  of 
about  twenty-four  of  them  were  given  in  change  for 
a  louis-d'or  ($4.80).  (Evans  Crowe's  Hist. of  France; 
Cabinet  Cyclopaedia.  1831,  vol.  ii.,  p.  304;  vol.  Ui., 

pasi.) 

as  slg-na  -tion,  s.  [In  Fr.  assignation ;  Sp.  asig- 
nadon;  Port,  assignacao;  Ital.  assignazione  ; 
from  Lat.  assignatio—a  marking  out,  an  allotment ; 
assignatum,  supine  of  assigno.]  [ASSIGN.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  assigning.    Specially — 

1.  The  act  of  transferring  property  by  a  written 
-deed,  or  in  a  similar  way. 

"It  could  be  converted  into  private  property  only  by 
purchase  or  assignation;  and  assignation  always  proceeded 
on  regular  principles,  and  awarded  equal  portions  of  land 
to  every  man." — Arnold:  Hist.  Rome,  vol.  I.,  ch.  xiv.,  p.  268. 

2.  The  act  of  making  an  appointment  of  time  and 
placa  for  love-interviews. 

"  The  lovers  expected  the  return  of  this  stated  hour  with 
as  much  impatience  us  if  it  had  been  a  real  assignation." 
— Spectator. 

II.  The  state  of  being  assigned. 

III.  That  which  is  assigned. 

"That  by  new  instances  are  not  always  to  be  under- 
stood  new  recipes,  but  new  assignations;  and  of  the 
diversity  between  these  two." — Boron.-  Inter,  of  Nat., 
ch.  xii.,  p.  388. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Law  <&  Comm.:  In  the  same  sense  as  A.,  1. 1. 
(q.  v.) 

2.  Comm.    (In  Russia):  A  bank-note  or  bill;  paper 
money. 

as  si  gned  (g  silent),  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ASSIGN,  v.] 
"In  their  assign'd  and  native  dwelling  place." 

Shakesp..-  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  1. 

as-slg-ne  e  (g  silent),  s.    [InFr.  assign£=dGteud- 
ant  at  law.] 
In  Law: 

1.  A  person  to  whom  any  duty  or  property  is  as- 
signed.   An  assignee  may  be  one  in  deed  or  in  law. 
He  is  the  former  if  appointed  by  a  person,  and  the 
latter  if  appointed  by  the  administrators  of  the  law. 

2.  Assignees  in  bankruptcy:  Persons  to  whom  a 
bankrupt's  estate  is  assigned,  and  in  whom  it  shall 
be  vested  for  the  boiiofit  of  his  creditors.    (Black- 
stone  :  Comment.^  bk.  ii.,  ch.  31.) 

as  sl'gn-er  (g  silent),  s.  [Eng.  assign ;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  assigns.  [ASSIGNOR.] 

"The  gospel  is  at  once  the  assignerot  our  tasks  and  the 
magazine  of  our  strength." — Dr.  H.  More:  Decay  of  Piety. 

as  si  gn  ing,  pr.  par.    [ASSIGN,  v.] 

as  si  gn-ment,  s.  [Eng.  assign;  -ment.  In  ItaL 
assetjnamento,] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  of  assigning  or  of  designing  any  per- 
son or  thing  to  a  particular  use. 

1.  The  act  of  assigning  or  allotting  any  person  or 
thing  to  a  particular  use. 

"Triumvirs,  for  the  assignment  of  lands  and  the  receipt 
of  names,  are  appointed."  —  Lewis;  Early  Rom.  Hist., 
«h.  xiL,  pt.  ii.,  §84. 
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*2.  The  act  of  designing  anything;  design. 
"  The  second  Bulwarke  was  the  Hearing  sence, 
'Gainst  which  the  second  troupe  assignment  makes." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xi.  10. 

II.  The  state  of  being  assigned. 

_"  I  believe  the  years  of  assignment  are  passed  away  with 
discontent  and  unhappiness."— Darwin;  Voyage  round  the 
World,  ch.  xix. 

III.  That  which  is  assigned;  also  the  document 
by  which  assignment  is  made,  such  as  a  signed  or 
endorsed  check  or  bill,  a  lease,  &c. 

"  .  .  .  to  those  to  whom  it  has  granted  a  portion  of 
the  revenue,  and  are  indemnified  by  assignments  on  the 
revenue  collectors."— J.  S.  Mill;  Polit.  Econ.;  Prelim.  Rent.. 
p.  17. 

" .  .  .  on  an  assignment  of  hearth  money  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  advances." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  x. 

B.  Technically: 

Law,  Comm..  cfrc. :  The  act  of  signing  over  to  an- 
other rights  or  property  which  have  hitherto 
belonged  to  one's  self.  [A.  1. 1. ;  HI.] 

Assignment  of  estate  is  a  transfer,  or  making  over 
to  another,  of  the  right  a  person  has  in  any  estate. 
It  is  usually  applied  to  an  estate  for  life  or  years. 
It  differs  from  a  lease,  for  in  a  lease  he  grants  an 
interest  less  than  his  own,  reserving  to  himself  a 
reversion ;  while  in  an  assignment  he  parts  with  the 
whole  property,  which  from  that  time  absolutely 
belongs  to  the  assignee.  (Blackstone:  Comment.. 
bk.  ii.,ch.20.) 

as-slgn-or'  (g  silent),  a.  Of  the  same  meaning  as 
ASSIGNEE. 

"  .  .  .  in  assignments  he  parts  with  the  whole  prop- 
erty, and  the  assignee  stands  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
in  the  place  of  the  assignor."  —  Blackstone ;  Comment., 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  20. 

as-sIm-U-a-bll'-I-t? ,  *.  [Eng.  assimilable;  -ity.] 
Capability  of  being  assimilated.  (Coleridge.) 
(Reid's  Diet.) 

as-Blm  -Il-a-ble,  a.  &  s.    [In  Fr.  assimilable.] 

A.  As  adjective:  That  maybe  assimilated.    Able 
to  be  made  in  one  or  more  particulars  to  resemble 
something  else. 

B.  As  substantive :  That  which  is  capable  of  being 
assimilated. 

"  The  spirits  of  many  will  find  but  naked  (habitations, 
meeting  no  assimilables  wherein  to  re-act  their  natures." 
— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

as-Blm'-Il-ate,  v.  t.&i.  [In  Ger.  assimiliren ;  Fr. 
assimiler ;  Sp.  asimilar ;  Port,  assimilar ;  Ital. 
assimigliare.  assimilare :  from  Lat.  assimilis— 
similar;  od=to,  and  similis^like ;  or  from  Lat. 
assimulo  (there  is  not  an  assimilo)  =to  make  like,  to 
compare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  compare. 

"  To  these  4  brutes,  living  in  this  estate, 

Foure  kindes  of  men  we  may  assimilate." 
Times  Whistle,  E.  E.  Text  Soc.  (ed.  Cowper),  De  quatuor 
elementis,  11,  78. 

2.  To  create  a  likeness  between  two  or  more  dif- 
ferent things ;  to  render  one  thing  like  another, 

"  A  ferine  and  necessitous  kind  of  life  would  easily 
assimilate  at  least  the  next  generation  to  barbarism  and 
f  erineness. " — Hale. 

"The  downy  flakes 

Descending,  and  with  never-ceasing  lapse 
Softly  alighting  upon  all  below, 
Assimilate  all  objects."        Cowper;  Task,  iv.  329. 

3.  To  convert  into  a  substance  identical  with,  or 
at  least   similar  to,  that  operating  upon  it.    [II. 
Physiol,] 

"  Tasting  concoct,  digest,  assimilate, 
And  corporeal  to  incorporeal  turn." 

Milton:  P.L.,  v.  412. 

"Hence  also  animals  and  vegetables  may  assimilate 
their  nourishment,  moist  nourishment  easily  changing- 
its  texture  till  it  becomes  like  the  dense  earth." — Newton. 
II.  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiol. :  In  the  same 
sense  as  I.  3.  (Used  of  the  power  possessed  by 
plants  and  animals  of  converting  their  appropriate 
nourishment  into  portions  of  themselves.) 

B.  Intransitii-f: 

I.  Ordinary  Language :  To  become  similar.  (Fol- 
lowed by  the  preposition  to.) 

"With  regard  to  the  spelling  of  native  names,  .  .  . 
I  have  adopted  that  which  attaint  i  lutes  most  to  the 
English  pronunciation." — Hooker;  Himalayan  Journal.*, 
vol.  i.,  Preface,  p.  xviii. 

II.  Animal   and  Vegetable  Physiol.:   To  be  con- 
verted into  the  substance  of  an  animal  or  plant. 

as-slm-ll-a  -ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [ASSIMILATE,  r.] 
as  slm  -Il-ate-ness,  *.    [Kng. assimilate;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  of  being  similar  to;  likeness.    (John- 
son.) 


assistless 

as-slm-ll-a  -ting,  pr.  par.    [ASSIMILATE,  v.] 
as-slm-ll-a  -tion,  «.    [In  Dan.  &  Fr.  assimila- 
tion; Port,  assimilayao;  Ital.  assimilazione ;  Lat. 
a#simu£atto=likeness,  similarity.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language:    The    act  or  process  of 
assimilating,  i.  e.,  of  making  one  being,  person,  or 
thing  similar  to  another;   the  state  of   being  so 
assimilated. 

"  It  is  as  well  the  instinct  as  duty  of  our  nature  to  aspire 
to  an  assimilation  with  God,  even  the  most  laudable  and 
generous  ambition." — Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiol. :   The  process 
by  which  an  animal  or  a  plant  converts  into  tex- 
tures, identical  with  its  own,  such  foreign  molecules 
as  are  fitted  for  its  nutriment.    (See  Glossary  to 
Owen's  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Invertebrate 
Animate,  2d  od.,  1855,  p.  669.) 

"These  two  processes,  excretion,  or  the  expulsion  of 
effete  particles,  and  assimilation  of  substances  from  with- 
out, are  necessarily  mutually  dependent."— Todd  #  Bow- 
man: Physiol.  Anat.,vol.  i.;  Introd.,  p.  12. 

as-slm'-ll-a-tlve,  adj.  [Eng.  assimilate;  suff. 
-tve.].  Assimilating;  having  the  power  of  assimila- 
ting. 

"  .  .  .  an  attractive,  a  retentive,  an  assimilative,  and 
an  expulsive  virtue." — Hakewill:  Apology,  p.  5. 

teS-Slm'-Il-a-t6r-jf,  a.  [Eng.  assimilate ;  -ory.] 
Tending  to  assimilate. 

*as-Blm'-ul-ate(  v.  t.  [Lat.  assimulo=(l)  to 
make  like;  (2)  to  counterfeit;  stmiWs=like.]  To 
feign,  to  counterfeit.  (Johnson.) 

*as-slm-ul-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  assimulatio=(l) 
similarity:  (2)  Rhet^  a  feigning  that  an  audience  is 
unfavorable  to  the  views  the  orator  expresses  when 
he  knows  it  to  be  the  very  opposite.]  A  dissem- 
bling, a  counterfeiting.  (Johnson.) 

tSs-sI-ne'-go,  tas-I-ne  -g6,  s.  [Sp.  &  Port. 
asno=&n  ass.  J  An  ass,  a  dolt,  a  stupid  person. 

"...  thon  hast  no  more  brain  than  I  have  in  mine 
elbows;  an  asninego  may  tutor  thee  ;  thon  scurvy  valiant 
ass!  thou  art  here  put  to  thrash  Trojans  .  .  ."— 
Shakesp.  •.  Troilus  and  Creseida,  ii.  1. 

*as-sl'§e,  s.   [ASSIZE  (2).] 

ass'  Ish,  a.  [Eng.  ass;  suff.  -f*fc.]  Asinine; 
resembling  an  ass ;  stupid. 

ass'-Ish-ness,  s.    Obstinate  stupidity. 

as-sl§  -5r,  s.    [ASSIZER.] 

as-slst',  v.  t.  &  i.  [In  Fr.  assister;  Sp.  asistir; 
Port,  assistir;  Ital.  assistere;  from  Lat.  assisto=to 
stand  at  or  by:  od=to  or  near;  sisto=to  cause  to 
stand.]  Properly,  to  stand  by  one ;  hence  to  help, 
to  aid,  to  support  one,  whether  in  action  or  in 
sorrow. 

A.  Transitive :  In  the  above  sense. 

"...  that  ye  assist  her  in  whatever  business  she 
hath  need  of  you."—  Rom.  xvi.  2. 

B.  Intransitive:  To  give  help  or  aid. 

"  Myself  assisting  is  the  social  joy." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  iv.,  881. 

as  slst  -an.96,  s.  [In  Fr.  assistance ;  Sp.  asisten- 
cia;  Port,  assistencia;  Ital.  assistenza;  Low  Lat. 
assist  entia.]  Help,  aid ;  whatever  in  the  circum- 
stances will  enable  one  to  do  his  work  more  easily 
or  in  a  shorter  time,  or  will  encourage  him  with 
more  fortitude  to  sustain  his  sorrow. 

"  Let  us  entreat  this  necessary  assistance,  that  by  his 
grace  he  would  lead  as." — Rogers. 

as-slst'-ant,  a.  &  s.  [In  Fr.  assistant,  a.  &  s.; 
Sp.  asistente,  s. ;  Port,  asxistent,  adj.,  assistant,  a.', 
Ital.  ossistente;  from  Lat.  ossistens,  pr.  par.  of 
ossisto.]  [ASSIST.] 

A.  As  adjective :  Aiding,  helping,  auxiliary. 
"Around,  a  train  of  weeping  sisters  stands, 

To  raise  her,  sinking,  with  assistant  hands." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xxii.,  604-5. 

B.  As  substantive :  Properly,  one  who  stands  by 
or  attends  upon  another,  an  attendant ;  but  now 
the  word  means  one  who  aids  or  helps  another  in 
any  way. 

"  Of  four  assistants  who  his  labor  share, 
Three  now  were  absent  on  the  rural  care." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xiv.,  27,  28. 

tas-slst'-ant-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  assistant;  -ly.]  In 
a  manner  to  assist. 

"He  hath  holpen  up  assistantly, 
His  servant  Israel." 
Magnificat,  in  Stemhold's  Psalms  (ed.  1M8). 

as-slst'-6r,  s.  [Eng.  assist;  -er.J  One  who  as- 
sists; an  assistant.  (Ash.) 

as-slst  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [ASSIST.] 

"  /Kiit'Jis  too  demands 
Th'  assisting  forces  of  his  native  bands." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xiii.,  616,  617. 

as  Slst  less,  a.  [Eng.  assist,  and  suff.  -less.] 
Without  assistance.  (Poetic.) 

"Stupid  he  stares,  and  all  aasistless  stands." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xvi.  970. 
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**8-sltn  ,  *as-sy  th,  v.  <.    [AssETH.]   To  satisfy. 

"Lanchful  or  evyiie  pwniscioune 
May  thaim  assith  be  na  resone." 

Ratis  Raving,  bk.  i.  (ed.  Lumby),  2,391-2. 

*as-  slth '  -mSnt  (O.  -Eng.),  as  -  sy  th-  ment 
(Scotch),  8.  [O.  Kni,'.  cssi/A.  t*i  compensate,  and 
sutT.  -meni.] 

Old  Eng.  Law:  A  weregild,  or  composition  by  a 
pecuniary  mulct. 

as-sl  ze  (1),  *.  A  layer  of  stone,  or  ono  of  the 
cylindrical  blocks  in  a  column.  The  number  of 
assizes  in  the  Great  Pyramid  was  203.  (Knight's 
Diet,  of  Mechanics.) 

as-si  ze   (2),  *as-sls.e,    *as-sy  f e,    *a-si  §e, 

*a-sy  50,  *a~sy  §6,  s.  UnGer.  osatsen,*  Fr.  twwjses 
(pl.J,  from  asseoir=to  make  one  sit  down;*O.  Fr. 
as8t8?=aset  rate,  a  tax;  o*si*=set,  seated;  assire= 
to  set;  Prov.  a§iza=(l)  an  assembly  of  judges,  (2)  a 
decision  pronounced  by  them,  (3)  a  tax ;  Low  Lat. 
outset,  assisia;  Class.  Lat.  assessus—a  sitting  by; 
assideo=to  sit  by:  ad=to,  .  .  .  by,  near,  and 
8edeo=to  sit.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  formal  session  or  sitting;  or  in  the  plural 
sessions  or  sittings  specially  for  judicial  purposes. 

1.  Literally: 

(a)  In  a  general  sense:  A  sitting  for  any  purpose, 
as  for  worship,  to  hear  confessions,  Ac. 

"In  dannger  he  hadde  at  his  owne  assise 
The  yonge  gurles  of  the  diocise." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  666-6. 

5T  In  daunger  is=under  his  jurisdiction. 

(6)  (Generally pi.) :  With  the  same  signification 
as  that  given  under  B.,  II.  3. 

"Thenceforward  his  write  ran  and  his  judges  held 
assizes  in  every  part  of  Ireland  .  .  ."—  Macaulay.-  Hist. 
Emj.,  ch.  i. 

(c)  The  time  or  place  of  holding  a  judicial  sitting. 

"The  law  was  never  executed  by  any  justices  of  assize; 

but  the  people  left  to  their  own  laws." — Davies:  Ireland. 

2.  Fig.:  The  last  judgment. 

"The  judging  God  shall  close  the  book  of  fate, 
And  there  the  last  assizes  keep, 
For  those  who  wake  and  those  who  sleep." 

Dryden:  Mrs.  Killigrew,  182. 

II.  The  result  of  such  judicial  or  other  sitting. 
*1.  A  statute.    [B.,  II.  5.] 

"  Bitoknen  thine  senen  wise, 
That  han  iwrowt  ayen  the  a*sise." 

Seuyn  Sages,  2,490.     (Boucher.) 

*2.  A  judgment.    [B.,  II.  50 

"  I'r  elder  God  did  Jhesnm  rise, 

The  quilc  gie  hang  with  fals  asise." 
MS.  Coll.  Med.  Edin.,  H.  iii.  12,  f.  125  6.    (Boucher.) 
*3.  A  regulation.    [B.,  II.  5.] 

"And  on  the  same  asise  serued  and  allowed 
Of  alle  the  franchise,  that  it  are  was  dowed." 

Chron.  of  Rob.  de  Brunne,  p.  77.    (Boucher.) 
"  And  after  mete  the  lordys  wyse, 
Eueryche  yn  dywers  queyntyse, 
To  dsunce  went  by  ryght  asyse." 

Octouian,  81.    (Boucher.) 

*HI.  Things  assigned;  commodities.  [B.,  II.  6.] 
"Whan  ther  comes  marchanndise. 
With  corn,  wyn,  and  steil,  othir  other  assise, 
To  heore  lond  any  schip." 

Aliaaunder,  7,074.     (Boucher.) 

IV.  Their  weight  or  measure;  measurement,  di- 
mension.    (Now  contracted  into  SIZE.)     [B.,  II.  6.] 
"Than  was  it  schorter  than  theasstse, 
Thrise  wroght  thai  with  it  on  this  wise." 
The  Story  of  the  Holy  Rood  (ed.  Morris),  643,  644. 
"  On  high  hill's  top  I  saw  a  stately  frame, 
An  hundred  cubits  high,  by  just  assize, 
With  hundred  pillars." 

Spenser.-  Visions  of  Bellay,  1L 
*V.  Form,  fashion. 

"  So  al  watz  dubbet  on  dere  asyse." 
B.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris);  The  Pearl,  97. 
*VI.  Service. 

"That  we  may  lere  hym  of  lof,  as  oure  lyste  biddez, 
AB  in  the  asyse  of  Sodomas  to  seggez  that  passe  n." 
/-'.  l-'.n  i.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris);  Cleanness,  8434. 

B.  Technically: 

I.  English  Law  &  Government:  An  assembly  of 
knights  and  other  substantial  men  met  at  a  certain 
place  and  time  for  the  discharge  of  public  business. 
In  this  sense,  the  General  Council   of  Wittenage- 
mote   of  England  was  called  the  General  Assize. 
Glanvil,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  says  it 
had   never  yet  been  ascertained   by   the   general 
assize  or  assembly,  but  was  left  to  the  custom  of 
particular   counties,    (Blacks tone;   Comm.,  bk.  i., 
ch.  2.) 

II.  Law: 

1.  A^jury,  so  called  from  their  sitting  together. 
Blackstone  thinks  that  jury  was  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  word  assize.  The  grand  assize,  or  grand 


jury,  was  instituted  by  Henry  II.,  and  might  be  ap- 
pealed to  by  ono  who  preferred  it  to  trial  by  battle. 
(Blackstone:  Comm.,bk.  iii.,  chaps.  10,  22,  and  23.) 

2.  The  court  which  summons  together  such  a  jury 
by  a  commission  of  assize,  or  ad  assisas  capietidas. 
(Ibid.,  ch.  10.) 

3.  Tne  sittings  held,  by  the  commission  of    the 
sovereign,  at  stated  intervals,  by  one  or  more  judges 
in  the  county  towns  of  England,  for  the  trial  of  civil 
and  criminal  cases.    [See  A.,  I.,  1  (&).]    The  judges 
sit  on  such  circuits  by  virtue  of  five  authorities — 
the  commission  of  the  peace,  that  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner,  that  of  general  gaol  delivery,  that  of  assize, 
and  that  of  nisi  prius.    The  foundation  of  the  pres- 
ent system  was  laid  by  Magna  Chart  a,  and  by  the 
statute  \Vestm,  2, 13Edw.  I.,c.  30.    The  commission 
of  assize  was  so  called  because  it  was  sent  to  take 
the  verdict  of  a  particular  kind  of  assize— that  is, 
jury.    (Ibid.,  bk.  iii.,  chaps.  22,  23.) 

4.  An  action  at  law  for  recovering  the  possession 
of  lands.    It  is  applicable  to  no  more  than  two 
species    of    injury  —  by    ouster,  viz.,    abatement 
[ABATEMENT],  and  recent  or  novel  disseisin.  [DIS- 
SEISIN.] If  the  abatement  happened  upon  the  death 
of  the  demandant's  father,  mother,  brother,  sister, 
nephew,  or  niece,  the  remedy  is  by  an  assize  of 
mort  d'ancextor;  if  by  that  of  relatives  different 
from  these,  then  various  other  terms  are  applied  to 
it.    An  assize  of  novel  disseisin — that  is,  of  recent 
disseisin— does  not  essentially  differ  from  that  now 
described.  These  actions  were  called  writs  of  assize. 
(Ibid.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  10.) 

If  A  certificate  of  assize  was  a  second  trial  granted 
when  a  miscarriage  of  justice  appeared  to  have 
occurred.  (Blackstone:  Comrn.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  24.) 

5.  A  statute  or  ordinance.    [A.,  II.,  1,  2,  3.] 

(a)  In  a  general  sense :  A  statute  or  ordinance  of 
any  kind.  The  assize  of  arms  was  an  enactment  of 
Henry  II.  that  each  person  should  provide  arms 
suitable  to  his  rank,  which  on  his  death  should 
descend  to  his  son  or  other  heir. 

IT  The  assize  of  the  forest  meant  rules  for  the 
management  of  the  royal  forests. 

IT  Rents  of  assize  are  certain  established  rents  of 
the  freeholders  and  ancient  copyholders  of  a  manor, 
which  cannot  be  departed  from  or  varied.  They 
are  also  called  quit-rents.  [QUIT.]  (Blackstone: 
Comm.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  3.) 

(6)  Spec. :  An  ordinance  for  regulating  the  meas- 
ure and  price  of  the  articles  sold  in  tne  market; 
also  one  for  similarly  fixing  the  standard  weights 
and  measures. 

U  To  break  the  assize  of  bread  is  to  violate  the 
laws  regulating  the  sale  of  bread,  as  by  using  false 
weights  or  giving  short  weight.  (Blackstone:  Comm., 
bk.iv.,  ch.  12.} 

6.  The  articles  officially  weighed  and  measured ; 
also  the  standard  weights.    [A.,  III.,  IV.] 

•III.  Chess: 

"The  long  assise,  apparently  a  term  of  chess,  now  dis- 
used."—S/r  W.  Scott. 

"And  sette  he  hath  the  long  asise, 
And  endred  beth  ther  inue; 
The  play  biginneth  to  arise, 
Tristrem  deleth  atvinne." 
Sir  Tristrem,  F.  J.,  st.  in.  (S.  in  Boucher.) 
9,8-81  ze,  v.  t.     [From  assize,  s.] 

1.  To  fix  by  a  legal  ordinance  the  weight,  meas- 
ure, or  price  of  articles  to  be  exposed  for  sale* 

*2.  To  assess  as  a  taxpayer.    (Buners.) 
9,8-8!  zed,  *as  -Si  §ed,  pa.  par.    [ASSIZE.  ] 
9,8-s!  z-e"r,  as-sl  s,-Sr,  as-sl  s.-or,  as  si  z-6r,  s. 
[Eng.  assize,  v. ;  -er,  or.] 

A.  Of  the  forms  assizer,  assiser,  and  assispr 
(Eng.) :  An  officer  who  fixes  the  *'  assize  " — that  is, 
the  weight,  measure  or  price  of  articles  to  be  sold. 
*as-so  -b5r,  *as-s6  -bre  ibre  as  be"r),  v.  t.  [From 
Fr.  *o6re=sober.]  To  sober;  to  make  sober;  to 
keep  sober.  [SOBER.] 

"  And  thus  I  rede  thou  assobre, 
Thyn  heste,  in  hope  of  each  a  grace." 

Qower:  Con/.  Amant.t  bk.  vi. 

as-B6-cI-a-bIl  -I-ty"  (or  ci  as  shl),  s.  [Eng.  as- 
sociable;  -ity.  InGer.  assoziabilitatA  The  quality 
of  being  capable  of  associating  together. 

"  When  dealing  with  the  Associahility  of  Feelings,  and 
the  Associability  of  Relations  between  Feelings." — Herbert 
Spencer:  Psychol.  (2d  ed.),  vol.  ii.,  g  459. 

as-s& -$I-a-i>le  (or  clas  Shi),  a.  [Formed  as  if 
from  Lat.  associabilts,  on  the  analogy  of  sociable. 
In  Ger.  assoziabel.'] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Of  persons:  Sociable  in  disposition,  compan- 
ionable. (Cotgrave,  Todd,  &c.) 

2.  Of  persons   and   things:      Capable   of    being 
united;  joined  or  associated  together.    (Johnson, 
rfr.) 

B.  Technically:     Capable  of    being   associated 
together.     Used— 

1.  (Psychol.)    Of  the  feelings. 

"...  we  know  feelings  to  be  associable  only  by  the 
proved  ability  of  one  to  revive  another."— Herbert  Spen- 
cer.- Psychol.  (2d  ed.,  1870),  vol.  i.,  p.  251. 


2.  (iferi.)  Of  organs  of  the  body  iu  sympathy 
with  other  organs. 

as-so  -9l-a-ble-ness  (or  ci  as  shl),  s.  [Eng. 
associable ;  •ness.']  The  ability  to  be  associable. 

as-so -c,I-ate  (cl  as  shl),  v.  t.  &  i.  [From  the- 
adj.  In  Fr.  associer;  Sp.  asociar;  Port,  associar— 
to  associate.] 

A.  Transitive : 
I.  Of  persons: 

I.  To  join  with  one  as  a  companion,  a  friend,  a 
partner,  or  a  confederate;  to  associate  a  person 
with  one's  self  in  someone  of  these  relations;  to 
unite  together  in  friendship  or  confederacy,  as  two 
persons  or  parties  may  do. 

"  One  of  our  order,  to  associate  me, 
Here  in  this  city  visiting  the  sick." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  2» 
"A  fearful  army,  led  by  Cains  Marcius, 
Associated  with  Aundius,  rages 
Upon  our  territories." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 

4t Associate  yourselves,  O  ye  people,  and  ye  shall  bo> 
broken  in  pieces." — Isa.  viii.  9. 

*2.  To  show  sympathy  with,  by  tears  or  other- 
wise, as  a  sincere  associate  or  friend,  even  in  one's 
woe. 

"  Shed  yet  some  small  drops  from  thy  tender  spring 
Because  kind  nature  dotn  require  it  ao  ; 
Friends  should  associate  friends  in  grief  and  wo." 
Shakesp.;  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  3. 

II.  Of  things:    To  unite,  blend,  or  join  together, 
as  feelings,  mental  conceptions,  or  material  sub- 
stances may  do. 

"  Members  of  the  three  greaft  groups  of  feelings  sever- 
ally associate  themselves  primarily  with  members  of 
their  own  group." — Herbert  Spencer.-  Psuchol.  (2d  ed., 
1870),  vol.  i.,  p.  253. 

"  Native  silver  is  always  associated  with  gold." — 6ro- 
hamt  Chemistry  (2d  ed. ),  vol.  ii.,  p.  343. 

^T  Formerly  the  verb  to  associate  was  at  least  oc- 
casionally followed  by  to;  now  with  is  employed. 
(See  the  subjoined  example  and  the  examples 
above.) 

"  Some  oleaginous  particles  unperceivedly  associated 
themselves  to  it." — Boyle. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Of  persons:  To  keep  company  (with),  to  have- 
intimate  friendship  with,  to  be  in  confederacy  with. 

"They  appear  in  a  manner  no  way  assorted  to  those 
with  whomtney  must  associate." — Burke. 

2.  Of  things:  To  unite  together  in  action,  to  act 
harmoniously.    (The  elder  Darwin.) 

as-BO  -9l-ate  (or  ci  as  shl),  a.  &  s.  [From  Lat. 
associatus,  pa.  par.  of  ajtsocio:  ad=to,  and  socio= 
to  unite  together ;  socius=a  partner,  a  companion.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Ofpersons: 

(a)  United  in  interest  or  for  the  prosecution  of  a 
common  purpose ;  confederate. 

"  Amphinomus  survey' d  th'  associate  band." 

Pope.-  Homers  Odyssey,  bk.  xvi.,  367. 

(6)  United  with  another  in  office;  sharing  with 
another  a  common  office ;  as  **  an  associate  judge." 

2.  Of  things :  Acting  in  common,  exerting  a  sym- 
pathetic influence  on  each  other.    [B.] 

II.  Technically  (Med.) :  Connected  by  habit  or 
sympathy,  as  associate  motions,  such  as  occur  sym- 
pathetically in  consequence  of  preceding  motions. 
(The  elder  Darwin.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Ofpersons: 

(1)  A  companion,  a  mate;  one  whom  a  person 
keeps  company  with. 

"Sole  Eve,  associate  sole,  to  me  beyond 
Gompare,  above  all  living  creatures  dear." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  U. 
"  How  dull  !  to  hear  the  voice  of  those 

Whom  rank  or  chance,  whom  wealth  or  power, 
Have  made,  though  neither  friends  nor  foes, 
Associates  of  the  festive  hour." 

Byron:  Hours  of  Idleness, 

(2)  A  partner  in  some  office  or  enterprise. 

(a)  In  a  good,  or  at  least  an  indifferent  sense:  A 
comrade,  a  partner,  &c. 

"I  call'd  my  fellows,  and  these  words  addres«'d: 
My  dear  associatf*,  here  indulge  your  rest." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  ix.,  199,  200. 
(6)  In  a  bad  sense:  An  accomplice. 
"Their  less  scrupulous  associates  complained  bitterly 
that  the  good  cause  was  betrayed."— *3faca.ulay :  Ili^t.  Eng^ 
ch.  iv. 

2.  Of  things:  A  concomitant. 

"  Good  health,  and,  its  associate  in  the  most, 
Good  temper."  Coteper:  Task,  bk.  i. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wdrk,     whd,     s6n:     mute,     cmb,     cttre.     unite,     cur,     riaie,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 
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B.  Technically :  One  who  holds  a  certain  title  in 
connection  with  some  private  calling,  as,  Associate 
Editor,  or  with  some  public  institution,  as  Associate 
of  the  Royal  Academy, 

&s-sd  -gl-a-ted  (or  cl  as  shl) ,  pa.  par.  A  a.  [AS- 
SOCIATE, r.] 

"  With  strictly  social  animals  the  feeling  will  be  more 
or  less  extended  to  all  the  associated  members."— Darwin: 
Descent  of  Man,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

3.5  so  $1-  ate-shlp  (or  cl  as  shl),  a.  [Eng.  asso- 
ciate^ and  suff.  -ship.'} 

1.  The  state  of  one  associated  with  another  per- 
son, or  with  a  party,  or  sharing  with  some  one  else 
a  common  office. 

"  And  that,  under  the  present  system,  rising  men  were 
hardly  ever  admitted  to  associateship  until  they  were 
past  the  age  at  which  the  recognition  of  the  Academy 
could  be  of  service  to  them."— Sir  Charles  Dilke;  Speech 
in  Parliament;  Times,  April  10,  1877. 

2.  Tho  position  or  dignity  of  being  an  associate. 
[ASSOCIATE,  *.,  II.] 

»s-s6  -Ql-a-tlfig  (or  cl  as  shl),  pr.  par.  [ASSO- 
CIATE, v.J 

as-s6-c.l-a  -tlon  (or  ci  as  shl),  *.  [In  Ger.  & 
Fr.  association;  Sp.  asociacion;  Port,  associacao.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  of  associating,  uniting,  or  joining 
together. 

1.  Of  persons,  or  other  beings  capable  of  action: 

"  F.  Ouvier  has  observed  that  all  animals  that  readily 
enter  into  domestication  consider  man  as  a  member  of 
their  own  society,  and  thus  fulfill  their  instinct  of  associa- 
tion."—Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  viii.,  p.  150. 

2.  Of  things  : 

"  .  .  .  his  [man's]  mental  powers,  in  association  with 
his  extraordinarily-developed  brain." — Owen:  Classif.  of 
Mammalia,  p.  49. 

II.  The  state  of  being  so  associated,  united,  or 
joined  together.    (Used  of  beings,  of  persons,  or  of 
things.) 

1.  Of  beings  or  persons : 

"  Self-denial  is  a  kind  of  holy  association  with  God;  and, 
by  making  you  his  partner,  interests  you  in  all  his  happi- 
ness."— Boy  le. 

"...  those  animals  which  were  benefited  by  living 
in  close  association."—  Darwin:  Descent  of  Stan,  pt.  i., 
ch.  iii. 

2.  Of  things.    [B.I.] 

III.  An  aggregate  of  persons  or  things  associated 
together. 

1.  Of  persons:  A  society  of  any  kind;  persons  in 
union  with  each  other  for  any  purpose,  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  political  or  non-political.    [B.  2.] 

"The  Association  also  holds  itself  liable  to  print  in  de- 
tail those  researches  on  particular  points  of  inquiry  which 
it  has  requested  individuals  or  societies  to  undertake."— 
Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.,  vol.  i.  (2d  ed.,  1836),  p.  viii. 

2,  Of  things:  An  aggregate  of  things  so  associated 
together,  as  mental  conceptions  with  each  other,  a 
mental  feeling  or  thought  with  nerve  action,  or 
material  substances  with  each  other. 

"  We  may  build  more  splendid  habitations. 
Fill  our  rooms  with  paintings  and  with  sculptures, 

But  we  cannot 
Buy  with  gold  the  old  associations" 

Longfellow:  Birds  of  Passage  (Qolden  Milestone). 
"  Here  a  name  of  noble  intellectual  associations.     .     ." 
—Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  xii.  659. 

IV.  A  contract  containing  the  rules  or  articles  by 
which  persons  uniting  with  each  other  mutually 
pledge  themselves  to  carry  out  the  common  objects 
of  their  society. 

"He  .  .  .  had  been  the  author  of  that  Association 
by  which  the  Prince's  adherents  had  bound  themselves  to 
stand  or  fall  together."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

"...  was  forced  to  content  himself  with  dropping 
the  Association  into  a  flower-pot  which  stood  in  a  parlor 
near  the  kitchen."— Ibid.,  ch.  xviii. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  : 

(a)  Association  of  ideas :  The  connection  in  the 
mind,  especially  in  matters  relating  to  memory, 
between  two  ideas,  so  that  one  tends  to  recall  the 
other.  If,  for  example,  on  walking  out,  one  come 
to  a  spot  where  on  a  previous  occasion  something 
exciting  happened,  the  sight  of  the  place  will 
almos*  certainly  recall  the  occurrence.  Dugald 
Stewart  considers  that  the  ideas  which  tend  to 
suRffost  each  other  are  those  connected  together  by 
resemblance,  analogy,  contrariety,  vicinity  in  time 
or  in  place,  the  relation  of  cause  and  effe.ct,  of 
means  and  of  end,  or  of  premises  and  conclusion. 

"  Association  of  ideas  is  of  great  importance,  and  may 
be  of  excellent  use." — Watts. 

(6)  The  association  of  feelings  is  a  similar  con- 
nection among  the  feelings. 

"...  the  ultimate  law  to  which  the  association  "f 
feelings  conforms." — Herbert  Spencer:  Psychology,  2d  ed. 
(1870),  vol.  i.,  p.  262. 
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2.  Science,  Literature,  <tc. :  The  word  Association, 
though  not  so  common  as  Society,  is  still  in  general 
use  in  the  sense  detailed  under  A.,  III.  1.  The  chief 
scientific  association  in  the  United  States  is  fully 
and  formally  designated  "The  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science." 

as-B6-9l-a'-tlon-al,  a.  [Eng.  association;  -a(.] 
Pertaining  to  the  act  or  state  of  association,  or  to 
persons  or  things  associated;  spec.,  pertaining  to 
an  association  of  ministers  (Dwight.) 

as-so-9l-a  -live  (or  9!  as  Shi),  a.  [Eng.  asso- 
ciat(e);  -t«.l  Possessing  the  quality  of  associating. 
(Coleridge.)  (Reid.) 

as-SO'-$I-a-t6r  (or  9!  as  shl),  a.  [Eng.  associate ; 
-or.}  One  who  associates  with  others  for  any  pur- 
pose. 

"  In  Westminster  there  were  thirty-seven  thousand  os- 
sociatora,  in  the  Tower  Hamlets  eight  thousand,  in  South- 
wark  eighteen  thousand." — Muctntlny:  Hist.  Ena.t  ch.  xxi. 

*as-s611'  (1),  tv«.  [From  Lat.  ad=to,  and  Eng. 
soil.  In  Fr.  souiller=to  soil,  to  defile.]  [Soil,.]  To 
soil;  to  stain. 

".    .    .    and  what  can  he  be, 
Can  with  unthankfulness  assoile  me." 
Beaum.  <S  FMch.i  Q.  of  Corinth,  iii.  L    (Richardson.) 

*as-s6U'  (2),  »as-s<>ll  e,  *as-s<5yr,  «as-s<5yl  e, 
*as-sole,  'a-s6Ile,  »a-s6yl e  (O.  Eng.),  as- 
soil  zle,  *as-8<5il-yle  (zl  as  yl)  (O.Eng.  &  Mod. 
Scotch),  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  assoiler,  as&aurre,  assaudre, 
assoldre,  absoiler,  absouldre;  from  Port,  axsolvar; 
Ital.  assolvere;  Lat.  absolvo=(l)  to  loosen  from,  (2) 
to  free  from,  (3)  to  acquit,  (4)  to  pay  off,  (5)  to 
finish:  ai=from,  and  solvo=to  loosen,  to  untie.] 
[ABSOLVE.] 

A.  Of  the  Old  English  forms  assoil,  dtc. : 

1.  To  let  loose,  to  set  free ;  to  deliver. 

*'  Till  from  her  bonds  the  spright  assailed  is." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  1. 1.  62. 

2.  To  absolve  a  sin,  or  fault,  or  error ;  or  to  ab- 
solve a  person  from  a  charge,  to  acquit  him. 

"  Well  meeting  how  their  error  to  assoyle." 

Spenser:  F.  <j.,  IV.  vi.  25. 

"  The  Pape  them  assoled." — Chron.  of  Rob.  d«  Brunne, 
p.  205.  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

"  When  he  was  aaoyled  of  the  Pope." 

Langtoft:  Chron.,  p.  1.     (Bouchfr.) 

3.  To  pay. 

"Till  that  yoa  come  where  ye  yourvowes  assoyle." 
Spenser:  Dapknaida,  vii. 

4.  To  remove. 

1 '  In  seeking  him  that  should  her  payn  assoyle." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  v.  SO. 

B.  Of  the  Scotch  forms  assoilzie,  *assoilyie : 

1.  Scots  Law :  To  acquit  or  absolve  by  sentence  of 
a  court. 

" .  .  .  for  non-payment  of  a  feu  duty,  ...  in 
whilk  the  defender  was  assoilzied." — Scott:  Wavcrley, 
ch.  ilviii. 

2.  To  absolve  from  ecclesiastical  censure. 
*as-sflll  e,  «.    [AssoiL,  «.]    Confession. 

"  When  we  speak  by  way  of  riddle,  of  which  the  sense 
can  hardly  be  picked  out  but  by  the  parties'  own  assoile." 
— Puttenham,  iii.  157.  (.Vare«.) 

•8.8-sffil  -Ing,  *as-s6il -l?ng,    *as-s6yl -Inge, 
*g.-s6yl  -yn,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [AssoiL,  ti.] 
As  substantive :  Absolution. 

"  And  to  sywi  this  mansinge,  and  the  assoylinge  also,  we 
assigneth  the  bissop  of  Winchestre  to." — Robert  of  Glou- 
cest.:  Chron.,  p.  502.  (S.  171  Boucher.) 

"  Asoylyn  of  synnys." — Prompt.  Parv. 
11  For  curs  wol  slee  right  as  assoillyng  saveth." 

Chaucer:  The  Prologue,  663. 

a^-so~ir  ment.,  s.  [O.  Eng.  assoil,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ment.1  The  act  of  assoijing ;  absolution.  (More.) 
(Speed.) 

as-s6~iT-zIe  (z  silent),  »».B-s6ir-yIe,  v.  t-  [AssoiL 
(2),  B.] 

as-sfill  -zled  (z  silent),  pa. par.    [ASSOIL  (2),  B.] 

as-sfill-zlng  (z  silent) ,  pr.  par.    [Asson,  (2) ,  B.] 

as  -s6n-an9e,  s.    [In  Dan.  assonants;  Ger.  asson- 

anz ;    Fr.   assonance ;  Sp.  asonancia ;  Ital.  asson- 

anza."] 

Rhetoric  &  Poetry :  A  term  used  when  the  words 
of  a  phrase  or  of  a  verse  have  the  same  sound  or 
termination,  and  yet  do  not  properly  rhyme.  (John- 
son.) 

as'-s&n-ant,  adj.  &  s.  [Fr.  assonant;  Sp.  ason- 
ante  (s.) ;  Ital.  assonanter;  Lat.  ansnnans,  pr.  par. 
of  assono  or  adsono—to  sound  to :  ad=to,  and  sono 
=  to  sound.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Sounding  so  as  to  resemble 
another  sound.  (Johnson.) 
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Assonant  Rhymes :  Verses  not  properly  rhyming. 
[ASSONANCE.]  They  are  deemed  legitimate  m 
Spanish,  but  in  English  are  considered  blemishes 
in  composition. 

B.  As  substantive:  Spanish  verse  not  properly 
rhyming.  [See  the  adj]. 

*as-s8n'-zle  (z  silent?),  v.  t.    [EssoiN.] 
as-so  rt,  v.  t.  •&  i.    [Fr.  assortir=(l)  to  sort,  (2> 
to  match ;  Ital.  assortire=to  sort,  to  choose  by  lot.J 

[SOET.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  arrange  or  dispose  in  such  a  way  that  one- 
person  or  thing  will  suit  another,  to  match ;  to 
adapt  one  person  or  thing  to  another. 

"They  appear  ...  no  way  assorted  to  those  with 
whom  they  must  associate." — Burke. 

2.  To  distribute  into  sorts ;  arrange  things  of  the 
same  kind  into  different  classes,  or  into  bundles, 
heaps,  <&c. 

3.  To   furnish  with   articles   so  arranged.     [AS- 
SORTED.] 

B.  Intrans. :  To  suit,  to  agree,  to  match ;  to  be  ia 
congruity  or  harmony  with. 

»as-sb  rt,  s.    [ASSOET,  «.] 

"  8it  down  here  by  one  assort." 
Sir  Ferumbras.    (Ellis,  vol.  ii.)    (Richardson.) 

as-sb  rt-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ASSORT,  «.] 
"To  be  found  in  the  well-assorted  warehouses  of  dis- 
senting congregations." — Burke. 

as-sb  rt-Ing,  pr.  par.    [ASSORT.] 
as-sb  rt-ment,  s.    [Eng.  assort;  -ment.    In  Dan. 
assortement;  Fr.  assortiment;  Ital.  assortimento.~\ 

I.  The  act  of  assorting,  or  disposing  in  a  suitable 
manner ;  the  state  of  being  assorted. 

II.  The  aggregate  of  things  assorted.   Specially— 

1.  Quantities  of  various  articles,  each  arranged 
separately  from  the  rest  and  put  in  its  own  proper 
place. 

2.  Particular  varieties   of  the    same  article,  so 
selected  as  to  match  with  each  other;  or  various 
articles  so  selected  that  each  is  harmonious  or  in. 
keeping  with  the  other. 

"  'Tis  a  curious  assortment  of  dainty  regales, 
To  tickle  the  negroes  with  when  the  ship  sails, 
Fine  chains  for  the  neck,  and  a  cat  with  nine  tails." 
Cowper:  Sweet  Meat  has  Sour  Sauce. 

tf .  .  .  also  a  fine  assortment  of  Azalea  indica,  .  .  ." 
— Advt.,  Times,  Nov.  80,  1875. 

"The  above  assortments  are  easily  displayed,  and  have- 
full  instructions  for  firing  on  each  article." — Advt.. 
Times,  Nov.  4,  1876. 

*as-s8t ,  v.  t.  [Fr.  assoter=to  infatuate  with  a 
passion.] 

1.  To  besot,  to  infatuate ;  to  cause  to  dote  upon.l 

[BESOT.] 

"  That  monstrous  error  which  doth  some  assot." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  X.  S. 

2.  To  bewilder. 

"  Assotted  had  his  sence,  or  dazed  was  his  eye." 

Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  III.,  viii.  22. 

*as-sSt',  a.    [ ASSOT,  «.]    Infatuated ;  foolish. 
"  Tho  willye,  I  wene  thou  bee  assot." 

Spenser:  Shfph.  Col.,  iii. 

'j.g-sSf-te'd,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [AssoT,  v.  t.] 

*as-sdy  le,  v.  t.    [ASSOIL.] 

*as-s6y  led,  pa.  par.    [Asson,.] 

'as-sdyl'-Inge,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [ASSOIL,  «.] 

•&s-sdy  ne,  *as-s<5i  n,  *as-soy  gne  (g  silent). 
*a-s<5y  ne,  s.  [Essoix,  «.] 

*as-sdy  ne,  v.  t.    [Essora, «.  &  c.] 

*as-spy  e,  v.  t.    [ESPY.] 

as-sua'ge  (sua  as  swa  i,  fas-swa  ge,  *a-swa  ger 
v,  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  asttouager,  assouagfer,  assoager, 
assoagier;  Frov.  assuaviar,  assuavar;  from  Low 
Lat.  adsuavio :  Lat.  ad  —  to,  and  suavis  =  sweet, 
pleasant.]  [SUAVITY,  SWEET.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Of  anything   in  the   arrangements   of  nature 
which  is  extreme :  To  temper,  to  allay,  to  mitigate. 

"  Refreshing  winds  the  summer's  heats  assuage, 
And  kindly  warmth  disarms  the  winter's  rage." 

Adilison. 

II.  Of  human  feeling  or  emotion : 

1.  Of  pain,  woe,  fear,  or  aught  else  depressing  to 
the  mind:  To  mitigate,  to  soothe,  to  allay,  partly  to 
remove. 

"  Unless  he  could  assuage  the  woe 
Which  he  abhorr'd  to  view  below." 

Byron:  The  Prisoner  of  Chilian,  i.  4. 
"  Soothing  she  answered  him,  '  Assuage, 
Mine  honored  friend,  the  fears  of  age.' " 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  7. 


1)611,     biSy;     p6fct,    Jtfwl;     cat,     96!!,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -slon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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2.  Of  the  exciting  emotions,  and  specially  of  anger, 
hatred*  <&c.:  To  appease,  to  pacify,  to  diminish,  to 
allay. 

"  It's  eath  his  ydle  fury  to  asswage. 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  iv.  11. 

"  No  living  creature  could  his  cruelty  assirage." 

Ibid.,  III.  viii.  28. 

**  On  me,  on  me  your  kindled  wrath  assuage, 
And  bid  the  voice  of  lawless  riot  rage." 

Pope;  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  ii.,  81,  82. 

B.  Intransitive:  To  abate,  to  subside. 
"  .     .     .     and  God  made  a  wind  to  pass  over  the  earth, 
and  the  waters  asstcaged." — Gen.  viii.  1. 

as  sua  ged  (sua  as  swa),  +as  swa  ged, 
*a-swa  &ed,  pa.  par.  [ASSUAGE,  v.  t.'] 

9,s-sua  £e-ment  (sua  as  swa),  *as  swa  ge- 
ment,  «.  [Eng.  assuage;  -ment.~\  The  act  of  as- 
suaging; the  state  of  being  assuaged;  mitigation, 
abatement. 

"  Tell  me,  when  shall  these  weary  woes  have  end, 

Or  shall  their  ruthless  torment  never  cease, 
But  all  my  days  in  pining  languor  spend. 
Without  hope  of  assuagement  or  release." 

Spenaer;  Sonnets. 

as-sua  ger  (sua  as  swa),  s.  [Eng. assuage ;  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  assuages. 

tas-sua'-§Ive  (sua  as  swa),  a.  [Apparently 
from  Eng.  assuage,  but  there  is  evidently  a  con- 
fusion arising  from  the  similarity  to  persuasive.} 
Assuaging,  mitigating,  soothing. 

"  If  in  the  breast  tumultuous  joys  arise, 
Music  her  soft  assuasive  voice  supplies." 

Pope:  St.  Cecilia. 

*as-SUb'-Ju-gate,  t*.  /.  [Lat.  ad  =  to,  and  subju- 
gate.] To  subjugate  to,  to  subject  to. 

"  This  thrice  worthy  and  right  valiant  lord 
Must  not  so  stale  his  palm,  nobly  acquir*d: 
Nor,  by  my  will,  assubjugate  his  merit." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida.  ii. 

as-siibt '-He  (ft  silent),  v.  t.  [SUBTLE.]  To  render 
subtle.  (Puttenham :  Eng.  Poesie,  bk.  ill.,  ch. 
xviii. 

tas-sue-fac'-tion  (ue  as  w5),  s.  [Lat.  assuefacio 
±=to  accustom  to,  from  cw*uehw=accustomed:  ad. 
and  suesco—tn  become  accustomed  to,  and/oc*o=to 
make.]  The  state  of  being  accustomed. 

"Right  and  left,  as  parts  inservient  unto  the  motive 
faculty,  are  differenced  by  degrees  from  use  and  assue- 
faction,  or  according  whereto  the  one  grows  stronger." — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

fas  -su6-ttde  (ue  as  w8),  *.  [In  Ital.  assue- 
tudine;  Lat.  axsuetudo.]  Accustomedness,  custom, 
habit. 

"We  see  that  assuetiid?  of  things  hurtful  doth  make 
them  lose  the  force  to  hurt." — Bacon;  2fat.  Hist.,  $  67. 

as  su  me,  v.  t.  &  i.  [In  Fr.  assumer;  Sp.  asu- 
mirse ;  Port,  assumir;  Ital.  assumere.  From  Lat. 
O8»umo=to  take  to:  od=to,  and  sumo=to  take  up.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language; 

1.  To  take  to  one's  self. 

(1)  To  take  to  one's  self  that  which  is  one's  own, 
or  anything  held  in  common  of  which  one  has  the 
right  to  make  use.  Used— 

(a)  Of  man  or  other  real  or  imaginary  being: 
*'  'Twere  new  indeed,  to  see  a  bard  all  fire, 

Touch' d  with  a  coal  from  Heaven,  assume  the  lyre." 
Cowper:  Table  Talk. 

"His  majesty   might  well  assume  the  complaint  and 
expression  of  King  David." — Clarendon. 
"Trembling  they  stand,  while  Jove  assumes  the  throne." 

Pope;  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  i.,  694. 

(6)  Fig. :  Of  nature  or  any  other  thing  as  contra- 
distinguished from  a  person  or  being: 

"Nature,  assuming  a  more  lovely  face, 
Borrowing  a  beauty  from  the  works  of  grace." 

Cowper:  Retirement. 

(2J  To  take  to  one's  self  what  one  is  not  entitled 
to;  it  being  eminently  characteristic  of  those  who 
"  assume  "  or  take  to  themselves  anything  that  they 
take  too  much. 

"  Assume  a  virtue  if  you  have  it  not." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet. 

"...  assumes  or  usurps  the  ascendancy." — Dryden; 
The  Bind  and  Panther,  ii.  Note. 

"Art  girt  about  by  demons,  who  assume 
The  words  of  God,  and  tempt  us  with  our  own 
Dissatisfied  and  curious  thoughts  ..." 

Byron;  Cain,  i.  1. 

t(3)  To  adopt  or  receive  into  a  society. 

"  The  sixth  was  a  young  knight  of  lesser  renown  and 
lower  rank,  assumed  into  that  honorable  company." — 
Scott.  (Goodrich  and  Porter.) 

2.  To  take  upon  one's  self,  to  arrogate  to  one's  self 
authority. 

"With  ravish1  dears, 
The  monarch  hears, 
Assumes  the  god, 
Affects  to  nod, 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres." 

Dryden:  Alexander's  Feast. 


II.  Technically: 

Logic:  To  take  anything  for  granted  without 
proof.  This  may  be  done  either  through  inadvert- 
ence or  because  what  is  assumed  is  really  axio- 
matic. 

"In  every  hypothesis  something  is  allowed  to  be  as- 
sumed."— Boyle. 

"...  we  must  not  therefore  assume  the  liberty  of 
Betting  aside  well-ascertained  rules  of  historical  evidence." 
—Leu-is;  Early  Rom.  Hist.,  ch.  viii.,  §  1. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language;   To  be  arrogant  or  pre- 
tentious ;  to  claim  more  than  is  one's  due. 

2.  Law:  To  undertake  an  obligation  of  any  kind, 
as  by  a  verbal  or  other  promise  to  do  anything. 

as  su  med,  pa.  par.&  a.    [ASSUME.] 
As  participial  adjective : 

1.  Gen.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb. 

"...  the  assumed  uniformity  of  the  exciting  causes 
.  .  ." — Darwin:  Descent  of  Ulan,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Spe^c. :  Pretended,  hypocritical. 

" 'Disastrous  news!'  dark  Wycliffe  said; 
Assumed  despondence  bent  his  head, 
While  troubled  joy  was  in  his  eye, 
The  well-feigned  sorrow  to  belie." 

Scott.-  Rokeby,  i.  14. 

"Brutus now  throws  off  Ms  assumed  character, .  .  .*' 
—Lewis:  Early  Rom.  Hist.,  ch.  xi.,  §  37. 

*as-SU  -mSnt,  s.  [Lat.  assumentum,  from  assuo 
=  to  sew  on,  to  put  a  patch  on:  ad=to,  and  suo=to 
sew.]  A  patch. 

"This  assument  or  addition  Dr.  Marshal  says  he  never 
could  find  anywhere  but  in  this  Anglo-Saxouic  transhv 
tion."— Lewis:  Hist.  Eng.  Bibles,  p.  9. 

as-StX  -me"r,  s.  [Eng.  assume ;  -er.]  One  who  takes 
to  himself  more  than  he  is  entitled  to,  or  takes  upon 
himself  what  he  has  no  right  or  is  unable  to  do ;  a 
pretender ;  also  a  woman  who  does  so. 

"  Can  man  be  wise  in  any  course  in  which  he  is  not  safe 
too  ?  But  can  these  high  assumers,  and  pretenders  to 
reason,  prove  themselves  BO  ?" — South. 

as-su  m-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [ASSUME.] 

A.  As  pres.  participle :     In  senses  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As   adjective:      Pretentious,     arrogant,    pre- 
sumptuous, self-confident. 

"His  haughty  looks,  and  his  assuming  air, 
The  son  of  ISIB  could  no  longer  bear."    Dryden. 

C.  As  substantive :    Assumption,  presumption. 

"The  vain  assuming* 

Of   some  quite  worthless  of    her    [Poesy's]    sovereign 
wreaths."  Ben  Jonson:  Poetaster. 

tas-sa  m-Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  assuming;  -ness.'} 
Assumption,  presumption. 

"  Dyslogistic— viz.,  .  .  12.  Haughtiness.  13.  Assum- 
inoness.  14.  Arrogance."— Bowring:  Bentham's  Works, 
vol.  i.,  p.  201. 

as-sump  -Sit,  s.  [Lat.  3d  person  sing.  pret.  of 
assumo.  Lit.=hQ  has  taken  to  or  upon  (him).] 

Law: 

1.  A  verbal  promise  made  by  any  one,  or  which 
he  may  in  justice  be  held  to  have  more  or  less  di- 
rectly made.      [See  No.  2.]     In  the  former  case  the 
assumpsit  or  promise  is  said  to  be  explicit,  and  in 
the  latter,  implied.     One  may  actually  promise  to 
pay  a  sum  of  money  or  build  a  house  oy  a  certain 
day,  in  which  case  the  promise  is  deemed  explicit, 
and  an   action  lies  against  him  if  he  violate  his 
verbal  engagement.  Certain  contracts  arc,  however, 
so  important  that  the  law  requires  them  to  be  in 
writing.    Implied  promises  are  such  as  the  follow- 
ing: A  person,  when  in  want  of  certain  articles,  is 
in  the  habit  of  obtaining  thorn  at  a  certain  shop. 
Having  done  so,  it  is  not  legally  competent  for  him 
to  turn  round  on  the  shopman  and  say,  "  Prove  that 
I  ever  promised  to  pay  for  the  articles  I  received." 
The  law  rightly  judges  that  if  there  was  not  an  ex- 
plicit, there  was  at  least  an  implied  promise  to  pay 
for  the  goods,  else  the  shopman  would  not  have 
given  them.    So  also  if  a  person  contract  to  build  a 
house,  and  erecting  it  in  defiance  of  the  principle 
of  gravity,  see  it  tumble  to  pieces  before  his  eyes, 
he  is  not  allowed  to  plead  that  ho  know  nothing  of 
building.    His  having  taken  the  contract  is  held  to 
imply  that  ho  gave  himself  out  as  competent  to 
perform  the  work  which  he  undertook  to  do. 

"...  the  asuumpsit  or  undertaking  of  the  defendant 
.  .  .  A  third  species  of  implied  aaauwpsits  i»  .  .  ." 
— Blaekstime:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  9. 

2.  An  action  at  law  brought  for  the  enforcement 
of  such  a  promise,  express  or  implied.  (Blackstone : 
Comm.) 

*as-sumpt',  v.  t.  [From  Lat.  assumptus,  pa.  par. 
of  assumo.}  [ASSUME.]  To  take  up. 

"The  BOU!B  of  such  their  worthies  as  were  departed 
from  human  conversation,  and  were  assumpted  into  the 
number  of  their  gods."— Shetdun:  Miracles  of  Antichrist, 
p.  115. 
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*as-sumpt',  s.  [In  Port,  assumpto ;  Ital.  as&unto. 
From  Lat.  assumptum,  neuter  of  tumumptus,  pa. 
par.  of  assumo.]  [ASSUME.]  Anything  assumed. 

"The  sum  of  all  your  assumpts,  collected  by  yourself, 
IB  this." — Chillingworth:  Ans.  to  Charity  maint.  by  Cath., 
p.  60. 

as-sump '-tion,  'as-sump'-^ion,  s.  [In  Fr.  as- 
somption;  O.  Fr.  assumption ;  Sp.  asuncion;  Port. 
assumpcao;  Ital.  assunzione;  Lat.  assumptio,  from 
assumptum,  sup.  of  assumo,']  [ASSUME.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  act  of  assuming  or  taking  to,  up,  upon,  or 
for  granted. 

1.  The  act  of  taking  to  or  upon  one's  self,  or  tak- 
ing up,  or  adopting. 

"The  personal  descent  of  God  Himself  and  JliB  assump- 
tion of  our  flesh  to  His  divinity.  .  .  . " — Hammond; 
Fundamentals. 

"Kow,  war  with  China  must  mean  the  acquisition  ot 
territory  and  the  assumption  of  immediate  political 
power."— Times,  Nov.  10, 1876. 

[See  also  B.,  1. 1.] 

2.  The  act  of  taking  for  granted  without  proof. 

"  By  showing  that  by  the  assumption  of  this  wonderful 
intangible  aether  all  the  phenomena  of  optics  are  ac- 
counted for." — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  ix.  223. 

II.  The  state  of  being  assumed  in  any  of  the  ways 
now  mentioned. 

"Adam,  after  a  certain  period  of  years,  would  have 
been  rewarded  with  an  assumption  to  eternal  felicity."— 
Wake. 

"  These,  by  way  of  assumption  under  the  two  general 
propositions,  are  intrinsically  and  naturally  good  01 
bad. " — If  orris. 

III.  A  thing  or  things  assumed.    Spec.,  a  thing 
taken   for  granted   without   proof.    (Followed  by 
that.) 

".  .  .  possible  to  keep  a  compact  based  on  the  oa- 
sumption  that  Turkey  either  would  or  could  behave  like  a 
civilized  State."— rimes,  Nov.  9,  1876. 

B.  Technically: 

I.  Theol.,  Church,  Hist.,  Ac.  According  to  the 
Greek  and  Roman  churches : 

1.  The  taking  of  the  Virgin  Mary  up  into  heaven. 

"TTpon  the  feast  of  the  assumption  of  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin, the  pope  and  cardinals  keep  the  vespers." — Stilling- 
fleet. 

2.  In  an  elliptic  sense :   The  festival  commemorat- 
ing this  alleged   occurrence.    It   is   kept   by    the 
Roman  and  Greek  churches  on  the  15th  of  August. 

II.  Her.:  Arms  of  assumption  are  those  which  a 
person  may,  in  certain  circumstances,  legitimately 
assume.    They  are  now  distinguished  from  assump- 
tive arms.    [ASSUMPTIVE.] 

III.  Logic: 

*1.  The  minor  or  second  proposition  in  a  cate- 
gorical syllogism. 

j"2.  The  consequence  drawn  from  the  major  and 
minor.  (Dyche.) 

3.  Anything  taken  for  granted  without  proof  or 
postulate.    [A.,  III.] 

"  There  are,  however,  geologists  who  maintain  that  this 
IB  an  assumption,  based  upon  a  partial  knowledge  of  the 
facts."— Owen:  Classif.  of  the  Mammalia,  p.  68. 

as-sump '-tlve,  a.  [Fr.  assomptif;  Port,  ossump- 
tivo;  from  Lat.  axsumptiints.]  Which  is  assumed, ' 
or  which  may  be  assumed ;  capable  of  being  as- 
sumed. 

Heraldry.    Assumptive  Arms: 

*1.  Originally :  Arms  which  had  been  assumed  in 
a  legitimate  way. 

** .  .  .  in  Heraldry,  assumptive  arms  are  such  as  a 
person  has  a  title  to  bear,  by  virtue  of  some  action  done 
or  performed  by  him,  which  by  birth  he  cooJd  not  wear; 
as  if  a  person  that  has  naturally  no  coat  should,  in  lawful 
war,  take  a  prince  or  nobleman  prisoner,  he  has  from  that 
time  a  right  to  bear  the  arms  or  such  prisoner,  by  virtue 
of  that  military  law,  that  the  dominion  of  things  taken 
in  lawful  war  passes  to  the  conqueror." — Dyche:  Diet. 
(1758). 

2.  Now :  Arms  assumed  without  proper  authority ; 
those  legitimately  taken  being  called  arms  of  as- 
sumption, and  not  assumptive  arms.  (Gloss,  of  Her., 
18470 

as-sump'-tlye-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  assumptive;  -ly.] 
In  an  assumptive  manner. 

as-stt  r-an$e,  *as-sii  r-aunse  (stir  asshttr),s. 
[Fr.  assurance,  from  as8urer=to  rendersure ;  sdr=O. 
Fr.  s£«r,  segur;  Lat.  securua  —  (1)  free  from  care: 
(2)  free  from  danger,  safe,  secure:  se  (old  form  of 
sine)=apart  from,  without;  curo=care.]  [Asso* 
CURANCE,  ASSURE,  SECURE,  SINECURE,  SURE.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Thu  act  of  assuring  or  insuring. 


fate      fat     fire      Amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     hSr,    tnSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or.  '  we're,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ctire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      88,     oe  =  e;     ey  -  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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(i.)  The  act  of  imparting  to  another,  who  is  dis- 
trustful or  anxious,  grounds  on  which  confidence 
may  bo  based,  or  of  actually  inspiring  him  with 
confidence  itself.  {Lit.  <&  fig.) 

"But,  lordes,  wol  ye  maken  assnrnim,^, 
As  I  schal  say,  assent  yng  to  my  lore? 
And  I  schal  make  us  suuf  for  evermore." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,761. 
"Not  a  house  but  seems 
To  give 'assurance  of  content  within." 

Wordsworth;  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

(ii.)  The  act  of  "  insuring  one's  life."    [A.,  II.  3.] 

2.  The  state  of  being  assured,  or  being  insured. 
(i.)  The  state  of  being  assured. 

(a)  The  state  of  receiving  statements,  designed 
to  inspire  confidence  either  with  respect  to  one's 
personal  security  or  any  other  matter  which  else 
would  be  doubtful. 

"We  have  as  great  assurance  that  there  is  a  God,  as  we 
could  expect  to  nave,  supposing  that  He  were." — Tillotson. 

(b)  Firm  belief  in  such  statements,  unwavering 
conviction. 

"  Such  an  assurance  of  things  as  will  make  men  care* 
ful  to  avoid  a  lesser  danger,  ought  to  awaken  men  U>  avoid 
a  greater."— Tillot son. 

t(c)  Confidence,  trust,  produced  by  such  convic- 
tion. 

"  Thou  shalt  fear  day  and  night,  and  shalt  have  none 
assurance  of  thy  life  .  .  ." — Deut.  xxviii.  66. 

"  And  the  work  of  righteousness  shall  be  peace;  and  the 
effect  of  righteousness  quietness  and  assurance  forever." 
Isa.  xxxii.  17. 

*[  To  make  assurance  doubly  sure:  To  take  steps 
which  seem  much  more  than  sufficient  to  remove 
every  cause  of  apprehension,  and  produce  tranquil 
confidence. 

"  Xacb.  Then  live,  Macduff :  what  need  I  fear  of  thee, 
But  yet  I'll  make  assurance  doubly  sure," 

Shakesp..-  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

(rf)  The  confidence  produced  by  comparing  one's 
self  with  others.  This  may  be  moderate,  and  there- 
fore legitimate;  indeed,  it  may  be  only  the  absence 
of  false  modesty  or  overbashfulness. 

"  Men  whose  consideration  will  relieve  our  modesty, 
and  give  us  courage  and  assurance  in  the  duties  of  our 
profession." — Rogers. 

"  With  all  th'  assurance  innocence  can  bring, 
Fearless  without,  because  secure  within." 

Dryden. 

Or  it  may  be  immoderate  and  become  forwardness 
or  impudence. 

"  This  is  not  the  grace  of  hope,  but  a  good  natural 
assurance  or  confidence,  which  Aristotle  observes  young 
men  to  be  full  of,  and  old  men  not  so  inclined  to."— Ham- 
mond. 

Or  again  it  may  bo  supported  by  a  feeling  of  duty, 
and  become  intrepidity  or  fortitude,  which  is  highly 
commendable. 

"  They,  like  resolute  men,  stood  in  the  face  of  the 
breach  with  more  assurance  than  the  wall  itself." 
Knolles, 

(ii.)  The  state  of  being  insured.    [A.,  II.  3.] 

3.  That  which  is  designed  to  render  a  person  or 
thing  assured  or  insured. 

(i.)  That  which  is  designed  to  assure  a  person,  or 
inspire  him  with  confidence. 

"  Assurances  of  support  came  pouring  In  daily  from 
foreign  courts."— ITocau lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  en,  xx. 

"...  the  answer  returned  to  these  affectionate  as- 
surances was  not  perfectly  gracious."—  Ibid.,  ch.  xxiii. 

(ii.)  That  which  is  intended  to  insure  a  person  or 
his  life,  or,  more  truly,  his  property.  [A.,  II.  3.] 

"An  assurance  being  passed  through  for  a  competent 
fine,  hath  come  back  again  by  reason  of  some  oversight." 
— Bacon. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Theology :  The  unwavering  conviction,  divinely 
produced,  that  one  is  now  acceptable  to  God.  and 
will,  through  the  mediation  of  Christ,  at  last  infal- 
libly attain  to  heavenly  felicity. 

"  And  we  desire  that  every  one  of  you  do  shew  the  same 
diligence  to  the  full  assurance  of  hope  unto  the  end." — 
Heb.  vi.  11. 

"Though  hope  be  indeed  a  lower  and  lesser  thing  than 
assurance,  yet,  as  to  all  the  purposes  of  a  pious  life,  it 
may  prove  more  useful."—  Sout h. 

2.  Law:  A  legal  document  drawn  out  to  give  one 
a  guarantee  with  respect  to  the  assurance  designed 
to  bo  conveyed. 

3.  Arithmetic,  Comm.,  Insurance,  &c. :  Tho  act  of 
"insuring  "  a  person's  life;  the  state  of  being  in- 
sured ;  also  a  contract  between  a  person  on  the  one 
hand  and  a  company  on  the  other,  by  which  the 
former  agrees  to   pay  a  stipulated  sum  at  fixed 
times,  and  the  latter  promises  a  certain  amount  to 
be  given  over  to  his  heirs  in  the  event  of  his  dying 
during  tho  period  for  which  he  has  paid.    The  sum 
for  which  tho  individual  insured  becomes  responsi- 
ble is  callod  the  premium.    If  given  all  at  once  it  is 
called  a  single  premium.;  if  at  the  commencement 
of  each  year,  an  annual  premium. 


Whilo  tho  timo  of  a  single  person's  death  is  not 
ascertainable  beforehand  by  man,  the  percentage 
of  deaths  out  of  10,000.  or  100,000,  or  a  million,  is 
wonderfully  fixed,  the  variations  becoming  less  as 
the  number  from  which  the  percentage  is  calculated 
grows  greater.  It  may,  therefore,  become  the  sub- 

{ect  of  arithmetical  and  algebraical  calculation. 
ANNUITIES,  LIFE,  EXPECTATION.] 

To  find  the  present  value  of  $100,  to  be  paid  at  the 
end  of  the  year  in  which  the  assurer,  A,  dies:  Find 
the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  $1  for  the  life  A. 
If  this  be  called  a,  then  (a+1 )  multiplied  by  the  pres- 
ent value  of  $1  duo  a  year  hence,  with  a  subtracted 
from  the  result,  and  the  remainder  then  multiplied 
by  100,  will  give  the  sum  required.  Or,  find  As  ex- 
pectation of  life,  and  calculate  the  present  value  of 
$100  that  number  of  years  hence. 

To  find  the  annual  premium  which  would  furnish 
such  a  sum  on  the  death  of  A :  Divide  the  present 
value  of  $100,  as  ascertained  in  the  previous  para- 
graph, by  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  $1  for 
the  same  time. 

If  In  the  United  States  the  term  most  commonly 
used  to  express  this  sense  of  the  word  is  insur- 
ance, but  in  England  for  some  years  back  assur- 
ance has  come  more  and  more  into  use  in  the  case 
of  Life,  leaving  insurance  as  the  term  of  Fire-offices. 
In  a  list  published  in  1879,  of  the  several  companies 
which  figure  under  the  heading  "Insurance  Offi- 
ces." eighteen  have  in  their  title  the  words  "Life 
.-Insurance,"  while  there  is  only  one  "Fire -Assur- 
ance Society,"  and  one  Fire  and  Life  Assurance 
Society.  Four  have  in  their  title  the  words  Fire 
insurance;  there  is  also  one  /nsurance  Company 
"  for  lives  only."  Thus  tho  distinction  has  firmly 
established  itself,  but  has  not  yet  quite  displaced 
the  previous  usage. 

as-sil  re,  *a-sU  re  (ailr  as  sniir),  v.t.  [In  Ger. 
assecuriren,  a-ssekuriren;  Dut.  assureeren;  Fr. 
assurer;  O.  Fr.  asseurer,  aseurer ;  Sp.  asegurar; 
Port,  assegurar;  Ital.  assecurare;  Low  Lat.  asse- 
curo,  from  ad=to.  and  securus=free  from  care  or 
from  danger.]  [ASSURANCE,  ASSECURE.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  To  adopt  means  for  inspiring  belief  or  confi- 
dence. 

I.  To  make  one's  self  sure ;  or  to  make  promises 
or  statements,  once  or  repeatedly,  with  the  design 
of  inspiring  another  person   witn  belief  or  confi- 
dence. 

"  But  whence  they  sprang,  or  how  they  were  begott, 
Uneath  is  to  assure    .    .    ." — Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  8. 

"  Aviiur  assured  Louvois  that  a  single  French  battalion 
would  easily  storm  such  a  fastness." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

*2.  To  betroth. 

"This  drudge,  diviner  laid  claim  to  me;  called  me 
Dromio;  swore  I  was  assured  to  her." — Shakesp.:  Comedy 
of  Errors,  Hi.  2. 

3.  To  render  property  or  any  other  desirable  ac- 
quisition secure  to  one ;  to  impart  an  indisputable 
title  to  certain  property.   To  confirm,  to  guarantee. 

"...  then  he  shall  add  the  fifth  part  of  the  money 
of  thy  estimation  unto  it,  and  it  shall  be  assured  unto 
him."—  Lev.  xxvii.  19. 

4.  To  insure,  as  a  life  in  an  insurance  office. 
"One  pound   ten   shillings   per   annum  on    the    sum 

assured.    — Advt.  of  an  Insurance  Office. 

II.  Actually  to  inspire  belief  or  confidence. 

1.  To  convince. 

"...    assur'd  that  man  shall  live 
With  all  the  creatures,  and  their  seed  preserve." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  xi. 

2.  To  embolden ;  to  render  confident. 

'  His  heigh  astate  assurftt  him  in  pryde  ; 
But  fortune  cast  him  doun,  and  ther  he  lay." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,674-5. 

"  And  hereby  we  know  that  we  are  of  the  truth,  and  shall 
assure  our  hearts  before  him."— 1  John  iii.  19. 

B.  Comm.,  Insurance,  &C.;  To  insure  one  against 
some  of  the  pecuniary  consequences  to  his  family 
which  death  would  otherwise  produce  [ASSURANCE, 
II.  8V or  to  insure  one's  self  or  property  against 
certain  contingencies. 

as-sii  red  (sttrassniir),  pa.par.  &a,  [ASSURE.] 
As  adjective : 

1.  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 
Specially — 

(a)  Certain ;  undoubted. 

"...  I  will  give  you  assured  peace  in  this  place." — 
Jer.  xiv.  18. 

(b)  Secure. 

2.  Impudent. 

as  sil  r-6d-lj  (sttr  as  shttr),  adv.  [Eng.  as- 
sured; -If/.]  \Vith  the  security  produced  when  a 
trustworthy  assurance  has  been  given;  certainly, 
undoubtedly. 

"  Dol.  Most  noble  empress,  you  have  heard  of  me? 
tfleo,  I  cannot  tell. 
Dol.  Assuredly,  you  know  me." 

Shakfep..-   Antony  and  Cleopatra,  T.  2. 
"  Therefore  let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know  assuredly, 
that    .    .    ."—  Act*  ii.  36. 


as-stt  r~ed-ness  (siir  as  suiirl.s.  [Eng.  assurerf; 
-7i€«s.]  The  quality  of  being  assured ;  assurance, 
certainty. 

"  One  face,  one  color,  one  assuredness."— Daniel:  To  Sir 

T.  Egerton,     (Richardson.) 

as-stt  r-er  (stir  as  snttr),  s.  [Eug.  assur(e) ;  -er. 
In  Fr.  osswreur.J 

1.  One  who  seeks  to  inspire  another  with  belief 
or  confidence. 

2,  One  who  insures  any  person'slifeorproperty. 
"...    the  general  body  of  new  assurers  are  to  have 

no  claim  on  either  of  the  existing  assurance  funds." — 
John  M.  randtish:  Times,  City  Article,  February  22,  1877. 

as-sur-&ent,  a.  [Lat.  assurgens,  pr.  par.  of 
assurgo— to  rise  up:  ad=to  or  up,  and  surgo=\x> 
rise.]  Rising  up ;  rising  out  of. 

1.  Her. :  Rising  out  of.    (Gloss,  of  Her.,  1847.) 

2,  Bot.:   Rising    upward.      (London:     Cycl.   of 
Plants,  1829,  Glossary,)    The  same  as  ASCEXDINO 
(q.  T.). 

as-stt'r-Ing  (stir  as  shttr),  pr.  par.  &  a. 
[ASSURE.] 

as-stt  r-Ing-l$     (sttr   as  shttr),   adv.     [Eng. 
assuring;  -ly.]    In  an  assuring  manner, 
tas-swa  &e,  v.  t.  &  i.    [ASSUAGE.] 
tas-swa  &ed,  pa.  par.    [ASSUAGED.] 
tas-swa -&Ing,  pr.par.    [ASSUAGING.] 
*as-sw~y  the,  adv.     [  A.  S.  #wi£/i= strong,  great, 
vehement,  with  prefix  as-  (q.  v.).    Quickly. 

"  To  soper  thay  gede  assirythe," 
Gairayne  and  the  Green  Knyght,  2,528.    (Boucher.) 

As-SyT  -l-an,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  Aasyri(a) ;  -an.  In 
Fr.  Assyrten;  Lat.  Assyrius;  Gr.  Assyrios.  From 
Lat.  Assyria;  Gr.  Assyria  (Josephus),  and  Assour; 
Heb.  Asshur;  apparently  from  Asshur,  the  son  of 
Shem.] 

1.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  Assyria. 

"There  is  Sir  Henry  Rnwlinson's  Assyrian  Canon  .  .  .** 
— Trans.  Bib.  Arch.  Soc.,  vol.  iii.  (1874),  p.  6. 

2.  As  substantive ;  A  native  of  Assyria,  especially 
if  belonging  to  the  dominant  race. 

"  The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold." 
Byron:  Destruc.  of  Sennacherib. 

Assyrian  Language :  A  dead  language  belonging- 
to  the  Aramaean,  or  Northern  group  of  the  Syro- 
Arabian  tongues.  Its  nearest  living  analogue  is 
the  Neo-Syriac.  It  is  only  in  the  present  century 
that  it  has  been  recovered.  From  its  richness  of 
grammatical  forms,  the  late  Dr.  Hincks  termed  it 
"The  Sanscrit  of  the  Shemitic  family  of  languages. '* 
The  researches  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  on  the  tri- 
lingual inscriptions  of  Behistun  proved  the  lan- 
guage of  Babylonia,  in  the  time  of  Darius,  to  be  es- 
sentially the  same  as  the  Assyrian  of  Tiglath  Pile- 
ser.  Tho  Biblical  Archaeological  Society's  publica- 
tions are  full  of  information  regarding  Old  Assyria* 
its  language,  and  its  history. 

£s-S?r-I-5l'-6-£Ist,  s.  [Lat.  Assyria;  from  Gr. 
Assyria,  and  logos=&  discourse.]  One  who  makes- 
the  antiquities  and  history  of  Assyria  his  special 
study. 

"There  is  no  question  among  Assyriologtsts,  inclnding 
Mr.  Smith,  that  .  .  ."— Trans.  Bib.  Archaol.  Soc.,  vol.  iiL, 
p.  4. 

*aS-Sy  th,    V.  t.      [ASSITH.] 

as-sy  th-ment,  s.    [ASSITHMENT.] 
*as-ta  at,  s.    [ESTATE,  STATE.] 

"  Ne  of  hir  highe astaat no  remembraunce 
Ke  hadde  scne,  .  .  ." 

Cfta«cer:  C.  T.,  8,799,  8,800. 

*a-8ta'-bll,  v.  t.    [O.  Fr.  establir=to  establish,  to 
settle.]    To  calm,  to  compose,  to  assuage.  (Scotch.)- 
"Thare  myndis  mesis  and  astablis  he, 
And  gan  thame  promys  rest  in  time  cnmming." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  466. 

as-ta-91-an,  s.  [ASTACUS.]  An  animal  belonging 
to  the  genus  Astacns,  or  at  least  the  family  Asta- 
cidee. 

as-ta  -$I-d»,  s.pl.  [ASTACUS.]  A  family  of  crus- 
taceans belonging  to  the  order  Decapoda  and  the- 
sub-order  Macrura.  [ASTACUS.] 

as-ta-$r-nl,  s.  pi.  [ASTACUS.]  Cuvier's  name 
for  the  Astacidce. 

as'-ta-clte,  s.  [Lat.  astacus  (q.  v.),  and  suff. 
-i7e.]  Any  fossil  crustacean  resembling  a  lobster  or 
crayfish.  [ASTACUS.] 

as-tac'-o-llte,  s.  [Gr.  o*£aA;os=a  lobster,  and 
Zi7fco8=stone.]  The  same  as  ASTACITE  (q.  v.). 

as'-ta-CuS,  s.  [In  Ital.  astaco;  from  Lat.  astacus^ 
Gr.  astakos,  a  kind  of  lobster  or  crayfish.]  A  genus 
of  decapod,  long-tailed  crustaceans,  the  typical  one 
of  tho  family  Astacidee,  Itcontainsthewl.  marinus* 
or  Lob-ster,  and  tho  A. fluvial ilix,  or  Crayfish.  Curi- 
ous specimens  of  this  genus  of  Crayfish,  without 
ryes,  abound  in  the  Mammoth  Cave,  Kentucky. 
[LOBSTER,  CKAYFISH.] 


boll,     boy;      pout,     jowl;     cat,     9ell,      chorus,      5liin,     bench;     go,     gem;      thin,     (his;     sin,     as;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    pli  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion    -  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     <&c.  =  bel,     del. 


astale 
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asteroid 


•ftS-ta'le,  v.  t.    [O.   FT.  estailer=to  display,  to 
show.]    To  deck  or  set  out.    (Scotch.) 
"  Syne  hynt  to  ane  hie  hall, 
That  wes  astalit  with  pall." 

Gawan  A  Got.,  l.  6.     (Jamieson.) 

*a  stand  -an,  v.  !.  [A.  S.  astandan= to  stand  out, 
to  endure.]  To  stand  up.  (Layamon,  i.  277.) 

•a-start ',  *a-stert ,  'St-stir -t8n,  *at-sttr- 
t8n,  *8t-st8r-t8n  (pret.  *a  start  ed,  'a-stgrt , 
•set-start  e,  *at-stflrt  e),v. i.&t.  [Eng. a ; start.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  start  from,  to  escape ;  to  flee,  to 
get  free. 

"That  oft  out  of  her  bed  she  did  astart, 
As  one  with  view  of  ghostly  feends  affright." 

Spenser:  F.  «.,  m.  ii.  29. 
"  He  to  his  hous  is  gon  with  sorweful  herte. 
He  saith,  he  may  not  from  his  deth  asterte." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  11,833-4. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause   to   start,  to   startle,   to   terrify,  to 
affright ;  to  befall,  to  come  upon  suddenly. 

"  No  daunger  there  the  shepheard  can  astert." 

Spenser.  Shep.  Cat.,  zL 

2.  To  release. 

"  Ther  might  astert  him  no  pecunial  peyne." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,896. 

3.  To  avoid.    (Scotch.) 

"  GifT  ye  a  goddesse  be,  and  thet  ye  like 
To  do  one  payne,  I  may  it  not  astert.'' 

King  Quair,  ii.  25.    {Jamieson.) 
is-tar-te,  s.    [Gr.  Astarte.] 

1.  Myth. :  A  Phoenician  goddess  corresponding  to 
the  Ashtoreth  of  Scripture.    [ASHTORETH.] 

"  With  these  in  troop 

Came  Astoreth,  whom  the  Phoenicians  call'd 
Astarte,  queen  of  heaven,  with  crescent  horns; 
To  whose  bright  image  nightly  by  the  moon 
Sidonian  virgins  paid  their  vows  and  songs." 

Hilton.-  P.  £.,  bk.  i. 

Others  claim  for  Astarte  a  correspondenee  to  the 
•Greek  Venus:  she  had  a  famous  temple  at  Hier- 
apolis,  served  by  300  priests. 

2.  Zool.:  A  genus  of  bivalve  mollusks  belonging  to 
the  family  CyprinidsB.    They  have  2-2  hinge  teeth, 
and  are  suborbicular,  compressed,  thick,  smooth,  or 
concentrically  furrowed  shells.    Tate  estimated  the 
recent  species  known  at  twenty  and  the  fossil  at  285. 
The  former  belong  to  the   temperate  and   arctic 
zones,  and  the  latter  to  the  rocks  from  the  Carbon- 
iferous formation  upward. 

*a-sta  te,  *as-ta  t,  ».    [ESTATE,  STATE.] 

•'  And  kepte  so  we]  his  real  astat, 
That  ther  was  nowher  snch  a  ryal  man." 

Chaucer;  C.  T.,  10,340-41. 

as-tat  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  as<afo»=never  standing  still ; 
from  a,  priv.,  and  the  pass,  of  histemi=to  cause  to 
stand.  Not  influenced  by  the  earth's  magnetism. 

An  astatic  needle  is  a  needle  movable  about  an 
axis  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and 
parallel  to  the  inclination.  When  so  situated,  the 
terrestrial  magnetic  couple  acting  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis  cannot  impart  to  the  needle  any  deter- 
minate direction,  and  therefore  it  is  astatic. 

An  astatic  system  is  a  combination  of  two  needles 
of  equal  force  joined  parallel  to  each  other,  with 
the  poles  in  contrary  directions.  They  counter- 
balance each  other  so  that  the  system  becomes 
completely  astatic,  and  sets  at  right  angles  to  the 
magnetic  meridian. 

a-sta  y,  adv.    [Eng.  a,  and  stay.'] 
Naut. :  A  term  used  of  an  anchor,  which,  on  being 
tiauk'il  up,  temporarily  takes  such  a  position  that 
the  cable  or  chain  from  which  it  depends  forms  an 
acute  angle  with  the  surface  of  the  water. 

*a-Ste"lr,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  astyrian=to  excite.)  To 
rouse,  to  excite,  to  stir.  (Scotch.) 

"  My  plesonre  prikis  my  paine  to  pronoke, 
My  solace  sorow  sobbing  to  asteir." 

K.  Benrv'f  Test.  Poems,  16th  cent.,  p.  262. 
as'-tS-Is.m,  s.    [Lat.   asteismos;   Gr.   asteismos; 
from  osteio8=urbane,  polite,  witty,  clever ;  astu=n 
city.] 

Rhet. :  Refinement  of  speech ;  urbanity. 
«as-tel,  *as-telle,  *as-tyl,  «.    [O.  Fr.  astelle, 
*',s,v//»',  from  Low  Lat.  astula.]    A  thin  board  or 
lath.    (Prompt.  Pare.)    [ASTYLL.] 

*as-teT,  pret.  of  v.  [A.  S.  astcslan=to  steal  out.] 
fSTEAL,  v.]  Escaped,  stolen  from. 

"  Neuer  steuen  hem  astel,  so  stoken  is  hor  tonge." 
K.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris);  Cleanness,  1,524. 

*as-tSl  -len,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  astellan,  asteallan  =  to 
appoint,  to  establish.]  (Stratmann.) 

as  -teT  -  ma,  s.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  stelma=&  girdle, 
a  belt  \  stello=to  set,  to  place.]  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Asteraceee,  or  Composites. 
The  species  are  beautiful  Cape  shrubs  with  "  ever- 
lasting" flowers. 


•as  -tel-?,  adv.    [HASTILY.] 

*a-stent  ,  s.  [Partly  connected  with  Eng.  extent, 
and  with  Scotch  stent  (q.  v.).]  Valuation.  (Scotch.) 

"That  Dauid  Halyday  and  his  moder  sal  bruk  and 
joyss  the  is  worthit  of  land  of  aid  astent  of  Dalruskei, 
for  the  termes  contenit  in  the  lettre  of  assedacion."  —  Act 
Audit,  (a.  1479),  p.  89. 

*as-teor-ven,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  asteorfan=to  starve.] 
To  starve  ;  to  die.  (Stratmann.) 

as  -ter,  s.    fin  Ital.  aatero;  But.,  Ger.,  Fr.,  Sp.  & 
Lat.  aster;  GT.  aster—  a  star;  from  Sansc.  os=to 
sh 
rays, 


.  . 

oot,  in  which  case  it  means  the  "shooters  of 

ys,  "  the  darters  of  light,"  or  more  probably 
from  Sansc.  star—  to  strew,  applied  to  the  stars  as 
strewing  about  or  sprinkling  forth  their  sparkling 
light.  (Max  Muller.).]  [STAR.]  A  genus  of  plants, 
the  type  of  the  order  Asteracew,  or  Composites.  It 
is  so  called  because  the  expanded  flowers  resemble 
stars.  There  is  but  one  British  species,  the  A  ,  tri- 
polium,  Sea  Starwort,  or  Michaelmas  Daisy.  In  the 
United  States  these  Astersgrow  wild  in  the  mead- 
ows and  on  the  prairies.  They  grow  to  beautiful 
forms  under  cultivation. 

IT  The  popular  name  Aster  is  applied  to  some 
species  not  of  this  genus.  Thus  the  China  Aster  is 
Callistephus  chinensis,  and  the  Cape  Aster  Agathcea 
amelloides. 

as-ter-a'-$e-8B,  s.  [From  the  typical  genus  aster 
(q.  v.).] 

Botany  : 

*1.  Formerly:  An  order,  the  fourth  of  five  ar- 
ranged under  the  alliance  Compositse,  or  Asterales, 
the  others  being  Calyceraceae,  Mutisiaceae,  Cichor- 
acese,  Asteraceae,  and  Cynaraceee.  These,  excluding 
Cynaraceee,  constitute  the  Composite  proper.  The 
term  Asteraceae  in  this  sense  is  called  also  Corym- 
biferee,  and  comprehends  the  larger  portion  of  the 
modern  Tubulifloree. 

2.  Now:  A  vast  order,  comprising  the  whole  of 
the  Compositse  proper.  [See  Ho.  1.]  It  is  placed 
by  Lindley,  in  his  Vegetable  Kingdom  (1846)  ,  as  the 
last  order  of  his  Campanales.  or  Campanal  Alli- 
ance. It  includes  plants  like  the  daisy,  the  thistle, 
the  dandelion,  and  others,  possessing  what,  to  a  su- 
perficial observer,  appears  like  a  calyx,  but  is  in 
reality  an  involucre,  surrounding  a  receptacle  on 
which  are  situated  not,  as  might  at  first  sight 
appear,  numerous  petals,  but  many  florets.  Their 
calyxes  very  frequently  take  the  form  of  pappus  ; 
the  corollas  are  tubular,  ligulate,  or  both  ;  the 
stamina,  fourorfive,  syngenesious,  that  is,  united  by 
the  anthers  into  a  tube  :  their  style  simple  ;  and  the 
ovaries  single,  one-celled,  with  a  solitary  'erect 
ovule.  In  1846,  Lindley  estimated  the  known 
species  at  9,000,  placed  in  1,005  genera.  They  are 
believed  to  constitute  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole 
vegetable  kingdom.  They  are  everywhere  diffused, 
but  in  different  proportions  in  different  countries; 
thus  they  constitute  one-seventh  of  the  flowering 
plants  of  France,  and  Jialf  those  of  tropical  Amer- 
ica. The  order  is  divided  into  three  sub-orders: 
I.  Tubuliflorae;  II.  Labiatiflorae  ;  and  III.  Liguli- 
florae.  All  are  bitter.  For  more  specific  informa- 
tion regarding  their  qualities,  see  the  sub-orders 
and  some  of  the  genera. 

*a-Ste'  r-Sn,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  asteran=  to  disturb.]  To 
excite,  to  resuscitate.  (Stratmann.) 

aa-te  r-I-a,  s.  [In  Fr.  asterie;  Port.  &  Lat. 
asteria  ;  Gr.  aster  ia.] 

Min,:  Pliny's  name  for  the  sapphire  when  it 
shows  a  silvery  star  of  six  rays,  if  viewed  in  the 
direction  of  the  vertical  axis  of  the  crystal.  [As- 

TERIATED  SAPPHIRE.] 

as-te  r-I-as,  s.  [Gr.  o«tfrtas=starred,  spotted: 
from  aster=&  star,  ...  a  star-fish.]  A  genus  of 


Asterias. 


radiated  animals,  the  typical  one  of  the  family  As- 
teridee.  It  contains  the  several  species  of  star-fishes. 
[STAR-FISH.] 

as-te  r-I-a-tSd.  a.  [Gr.  a»fen'o«=staiTy.]  Eadi- 
ated,  with  rays  diverging  from  a  center,  as  in  a 
star. 

asteriated  sapphire.  A  variety  of  sapphire, 
having  a  stellate  opalescence  when  viewed  in  the 
direction  of  the  vertical  axis  of  the  crystals.  It  is 
the  asteria  of  Pliny.  (Dana.)  [ASTERIA,  ASTKOITE.] 

as-te'r-I-a-tite,  s.  [From  asterias  (q.  v.),  and 
suff.  -(Ye.]  A  fossil  star-fish  of  the  genus  Astoria*, 
or  at  least  resembling  it. 


as'-tSr-Id,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  aster;  suff.  -id.]  An 
English  name  for  an  animal  belonging  to  the  genus 
Asterias,  or  at  least  the  family  Asteridse.  (Hux- 
ley :  Class,  of  Animals,  p.  45.) 

as-tSr  -I-dse,  as-tSr'-I-a-dse, «.  pi.  [ASTEBIAS.] 
A  family  of  radiated  animals  belonging  to  the  class 
Echinodermata,  order  Stellerida.  It  contains  the 
so-called  Star-fishes. 

as-tSr-Id  -8-a,  «.  pi.  [From  the  typical  genus 
Asterias  (q.  v.).J  A  word  used  by  Professor  Hux- 
ley and  others  to  designate  the  Asteridee. 

as-t§r-i'-na,  s.  [Lat.  aster;  suff.  -ma.]  A  genus 
of  Star-nshes.  A.  gibbosa  is  the  Gibbous  Starlet. 

aV-t§r-Isk,  s.  [In  Fr.  asterisque ;  Sp..  Port..* 
Ital.  asterisco;  Lat.  asteriscus;  Gr.  asteriskos=(l)  a 
small  star,  (2)  an  asterisk,  dimin.  from  Gr.  aster  =  a 
star.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  A_  well-known  star-like  mark  used  in  print- 
ing or  writing  to  refer  to  a  foot-note.    When  notes 
are  so  numerous  that  they  exhaust  the  separate 
symbolio  marks,  *,  f ,  J,  §,  Ii,  U,  then  **  commences  a 
new  series.    Sometimes  one,  two,  or  several  aster- 
isks mark  an  omitted  portion  of  a  word  or  sentence, 
as  General  D    *    *    *    * . 

"[He]  noted  by  asterisks  what  was  defective,  and  by 
obelisks  what  was  redundant." — Grew. 
*2.  Fig. :  Anything  in  the  shape  of  a  star. 

II.  Eccles.   *    Ch.   Hist.:    A   star-shaped    frame 
placed  over  the  paten  in  the  Greek  church,  to  pre- 
vent anything  coming  in  contact  with  the  sacred 
bread. 

'as'-tSr-Isk,  v.  t.  [ASTERISK,  «.]  To  mark  with 
an  asterisk.  (North:  Exament  p.  279.) 

5s'-tSr-I§m,  «.  [In  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  asterismo; 
Gr.  asterismos=a  marking  with  stars.] 

1.  A  constellation ;  any  small  cluster  of  stars. 

"Poetry  has  filled  the  skies  with  asterisms,  and  his- 
tories belonging  to  them." — Bentlef:  Sermons. 

t2.  An  asterisk.  (Dryden:  Dufresnoy.) 

as'-t§r-He,  s.    [ASTROITE.] 

a-stSrn',  adu.    [Eng.  a,  and  stern.'] 

I.  In  a  ship,  near  the  stern. 

1.  In  the  hinder  part  of  a  ship.    (Used  of  any 
person  or  thing  at  rest  there.) 

"  The  galley  gives  her  side  and  turns  her  prow, 
While  those  astern,  descending  down  the  steep, 
Thro'  gaping  waves  behold  the  boiling  deep. 

Dryden. 

2.  Toward  the  hinder  part  of  a  ship.    (Used  of  a 
person  on  board  moving,  or  a  thing  being  moved, 
from  the  bow  toward  the  stern ;  or  of  the  ship  itself 
going  sternward.) 

II.  In  or  into  the  water  or  elsewhere  a  greater  or 
less  distance  behind  a  ship. 

"  Between  latitudes  56°  and  57°  south  of  Cape  Horn,  the 
net  was  put  astern  several  times  .  .  ." — Darwin;  Voyage 
round  the  World,  ch.  viii. 

IT  Astern  is  opposed  to  ahead. 
as-t5r-61d,  a.&  s.     [In  Ger.  asteroid;   Fr.  as- 
terolde;  Gr.  aster,  and  ei'dos=form.] 

A.  As  adjective :  Presenting  the  aspect  of  a  star. 
"The  asteroid   polypes  are  all  compound  animals."—* 

Dallas:  Nat.  Hist,  o)  the  Animal  Kingdom,  p.  56. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Astron. :  The  name  given  to  any  single  indi- 
vidual of  a  great  group  of  minute  planets  placed 
together  between  Mars  and  Jupiter.  Prof.  Titius, 
of  Wittenberg,  having  drawn  attention  in  1772  to 
the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  Jupiter,  each 
planet  has  an  orbit  just  about  double  that  nearest 
to  it  on  the  side  of  the  sun,  Prof.  Bode,  of  Berlin, 
drew  the  natural  inference  that  the  one  exception 
to  the  rule  would  probably  be  removed  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  planet  less  remote  from  the  sun  than 
Jupiter,  and  more  distant  than  Mars.  A  society 
was  formed  in  1800  for  the  special  purpose  of  explor- 
ing the  zodiac  with  the  hope  of  discovering  the 
supposed  planet,  but  its  efforts  were  not  crowned 
with  success.  On  the  first  day  of  the  present  cen- 
tury (January  1, 1801)  a  planetary  body,  afterward 
called  Ceres,  was  found  by  Piazzi  (who  did  not  be- 
long to  the  society)  in  the  part  of  the  solar  system 
theoretically  indicated :  it  was,  however,  far  more 
diminutive  in  size  than  had  been  expected.  Within 
the  next  six  years  three  more  asteroids  (Pallas, 
Juno,  and  Vesta)  were  found  in  proximity  to  Ceres, 
and  the  suspicion  arose  that  a  goodly-sized  planet 
had  either  been  blown  to  pieces  by  internal  forces 
of  an  explosive  character,  or  splintered  in  a  collision 
with  some  other  heavenly  body.  Sir  D.  Brewster 
boldly  affirms  this  in  his  edition  of  "  Ferguson's 
Astronomy."  while  Sir  J.  Herschel  at  one  time  ridi- 
culed the  idea.  It  was  reasoned  that  if  such  a  catas- 
trophe had  taken  place,  many  more  than  four  frag- 
ments of  the  shattered  planet  would  probably  exist ; 
but  the  search  having  been  considered  futile,  it  was 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wbre,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     cflr,     rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


asteroida 

abandoned  in  1816.  It  was  subsequently  resumed 
by  M.  Hencke,  and  from  li>45  to  July,  1879,  no  fewer 
than  200  have  been  met  with.  All  are  of  minute 
size,  and  some  angular  in  place  of  spherical.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Daniel  Kirkwood,  an  American 
astronomer,  they  would  collectively  make  a  planet 
only  a  little  larger  than  Mars, 

The  term  asteroid,  applied  to  these  small  bodies, 
is  now  becoming?  obsolete,  the  appellation  minor 
planets  taking  its  place.  Planetoids  is  another 
name.  They  are  sometimes  also  called  extra-zodiacal 
planets,  from  their  orbits  stretching  outside  the 
zodiac,  which  is  not  the  case  with  those  of  the 
normal  type.  Authorities  differ  respecting  some 
minute  points  in  the  list  of  asteroids.  Melete,  when 
•discovered  on  the  9th  of  September,  1857,  was  mis- 
taken for  Daphne,  an  error  not  detected  tillJanu- 
ary,  1859.  Herschel,  Proctor,  «fec.,  number  it  56,  and 
place  the  date  1857,  whore  it  offends  the  eye,  in  1859 ; 
we,  with  Mr.  G.  F.  Chambers,  transfer  it  to  1S57, 
which  alters  the  numbering  of  all  the  minor  planets 
from  47  to  56.  Before  it  was  called  Melete  it  used  to 
be  designated  Pseudo- Daphne.  There  are  other 
minute  differences  between  lists  of  asteroids  by 
leading  authorities. 

2.  Pyrotechnics:  A  firework  which  projects  star- 
like  bodies  into  the  air. 

"...  rockets  with  pearl  stars  .  .  .  ditto  with 
magenta  stars  .  .  .  Asteroids  changing  colors  while 
sailing  through  the  air." — Advt.  in  Times,  Nov.  4,  1875. 

as-te"r-6~i -da.  s.  pi.  [Gr.  aster=&  star;eidos= 
form,  shape.]  An  order  of  radiated  animals,  the 
second  of  the  class  Polypi.  All  the  species  are 
compound  animals  inhabiting  a  polypidom.  The 
polypes  have  eight  flat  tentacles  arranged  around 
the  mouth  in  a  single  circle.  The  order  consists  of 
four  families— the  Tubiporidw,  the  Alcyonidse,  the 
GorgonidflB,  and  the  Pennatulidse. 

as-terH51  -dal,  a.    [Eng.  asteroid;  -al.~\ 

I.  Astronomy : 

1.  Gen.:  Relating  to  any  star. 

2.  Spec. :  Relating  to  the  asteroids. 

II.  Zool. :  Relating  to  the  Asteroida  (q.  v.). 

as-ter-o'-lte,  s.  [Gr.  aster=a  star,  and  suff.  -tie 
{Min.)  (q.  v.).J  A  mineral,  a  variety  of  Augite. 

as-ter-6-lep  -Is,  s.  [Gr.  O8ter=a  star,  and  lepis 
=a  scale,  from  lepo=to  strip  off  a  rind,  to  peel.]  A 
^fenus  of  ganoid  fishes  named  on  account  of  the 
starry  color  of  its  scales.  A  bone  of  a  species  be- 
longing to  this  genus,  found  at  Stromness,  the  capi- 
tal of  Orkney,  suggested  to  Hugh  Miller  the  writing 
of  his  beautiful  volume  entitled  Footprints  of  the 
Creator;  or.  the  Asterolepis  of  Stromness.  It  was 
an  elaborate  argument  against  the  development 
hypothesis.  According  to  that  hypothesis,  the  first 
species  of  any  class  appearing  on  the  scene  should 
be  low  in  organization,  and  probably  small  in  size. 
Mr.  Miller  showed  that  the  Asterolepis  was  large  in 
size  and  high  in  organization,  and  yet  it  was  at  that 
time  believed  to  oe  the  oldest  fossil  vertebrate 
found  in  Scotland.  His  argument  was  subsequently 
weakened  by  the  discovery  that  the  Stromness 
rocks  were  less  ancient  than  the  Forfarshire  beds, 
containing  Cephalaspis  and  other  fish  genera  sub- 
sequently discovered,  mostly  of  small  size,  though 
not  of  low  organization. 

as-ter-S-phfl-li -tes,  s.  [Gr.  aster=a  star; 
phyllon=a  leaf;  and  suff.  ites~of  the  nature  of.]  A 
genus  of  Cryptogamous  plants,  allied  to  Catamites, 
belonging  to  the  order  Equisetacece.  All  are  fossil, 
and  belong  to  the  Carooniferous  period.  Their 
name  was  given  on  account  of  the  starry  appear- 
ance of  the  verticillate  foliage.  Their  stems  were 
articulated  and  branched,  and  it  is  now  known  that 
the  fossils  termed  Yolkmannia  constituted  their 
fructification. 

*a-stert ,  v.  i.  &  t.    [ASTABT.] 

*a-stS  ynte,  r.  t.    [ATTAINT.] 

as-then'-l-a,  tas'-thSn-f,  s.  [Gr.  asthenia;  from 
a*Me)w:s=without  strength  ;  a,  priv.,  and  sthenos=- 
strength.] 

Med. :  Absence  of  strength ;  debility. 

as-then  -Ic,  a.    [Gr.  asthenikos.] 

In  Medicine: 

1.  Of  persons;  Weakly,  infirm;  marked  by  debil- 
ity. 

2.  Of  diseases :  Produced  by  debility ;  the  result 
of  exhausted  excitability. 

"Upon  these  principles  he  [Brown]  founded  the  char- 
acter and  mode  of  treatment  of  all  diseases,  which  were 
supposed  to  consist  but  of  two  families,  thesthenfc  and  the 
asthenic,  the  furmer'produced  by  accumulated,  the  latter 
by  exhausted,  excitability,  and  marked  by  indirect  debil- 
ity."— Dr.  Ttctedie.-  Cyct.  Pract.  Med.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  160. 

[See  BRUNOXIANS.] 

as-then  61  -&-gy%  *.  [Gr.  astheneia,  andlogos=a 
discourse.]  A  discourse  concerning  asthenic  dis- 
eases. The  department  of  medical  science  which 
treats  of  those  diseases  in  which  debility  is  a 
marked  feature. 

as'th-ma,  s.  [Ger.  asthma ;  Fr.  asthme ;  Sp., 
Port.  &  Ital.  auma;  Gr.  asthma;  fromoO=to  blow.] 
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In  Medicine: 

1.  Gen.:  Chronic  shortness  of  breath,  from  what- 
ever cause  it  may  arise.  Till  a  comparatively  recent 
period  good  medical  writers  used  the  term  in  this 
wide  sense,  and  non-professional  writers  and  the 
public  do  so  still. 

2.  Spec.:  Asthma,  or   spasmodic  asthma,  is   "a 
difficulty  of   breathing,    recurring   in    paroxysms, 
after  intervals  of  comparatively  good  health,  and 
usually  accompanied  by  fever.       It  is  most  common 
in    persons    possessing  the  nervous    temperament. 
After  some   precursory    symptoms,    it  commences, 
often  at  night,  with  a  paroxysm  in  which  there  is 
a  great  tightness  and  constriction  of  the  chest.  The 
patient  breathes  with  a  wheezing  sound,  and  flings 
open  the  door  or  throws  up  the  window  in  the  effort 
to  obtain  more   air.    After  a   time  the  paroxysm 
pn->r>  away.    Other  fits  of  it  probably  succeed  on 
subsequent  days,  but  by  no  means  with  the  regular- 
ity of  intermittent  fever.    It  is  produced  by  a  mor- 
bid contraction  of  the  bronchial  muscles.  There  are 
two  leading  varieties  of  the  disease,  a  nervous  and 
a  catarrhalj  the  former  of  pure  sympathetic  and 
symptomatic  forms,  and  the  latter  latent,  humeral, 
and  mucous  chronic  sub-varieties,  besides  an  acute 
congestive,  and  an  acute  catarrhal  form. 

asth-mat  -Ic,  *asth-mat  -Ick,  a.  &  s.  [In  Fr. 
asthmatique,  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  a&matiko;  Lat. 
asthmaticus  ;  Gr.  a8ffc»ia£tfco*=asthmatic,  panting, 
breathing  hard,  from  asthma.]  [ASTHMA.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  asthma. 

".  .  .  the  asthmatic  paroxysms."  —  Cud.  Pract.  Med.. 
vol.  i.,  p.  188. 

2.  Affected  or  threatened  with  asthma. 

"He  was  asthmatic  and  consumptive."  —  Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

B.  As  substantive  :  A  person  affected  or  threatened 
with  asthma. 

"  Asthmaticks  cannot  bear  the  air  of  hot  rooms,  and 
cities  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fuel  burnt."—  Ar~ 
buthnot:  Air. 

".  .  .  an  old  asthmatic."  —  Cyclo,  Pract.  Med..  vol.  i., 
p.  188. 

asth-mat  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  asthmatic  ;  -al.]  Per- 
taining to  or  affected  or  threatened  with  asthma 
(q.v.). 

"In  asthmatical  persons,  though  the  lungs  be  very 
much  stuffed  with  tough  phlegm,  yet  the  patient  may 
live  some  months,  if  not  some  years."—  Boyle. 

asth-mat  -Ic-al-lf,    adv.    [Eng-    asthmatical; 

-}  After  the  manner  of  one  affected  with  asthma. 
ichardson.) 

*a-stl  -ghSn  (h  silent),  v.  i.  [A.  S,  astigan=io 
go,  to  proceed,  to  mount.]  To  ascend.  (Stratmann.) 

t<3L-stIg'-m9,-tIS,m,  a.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  andstigmatizo 
=to  prick,  to  puncture;  stigma,  genit.  stigmatos= 
the  prick  or  mark  of  a  pointed  instrument,  .  .  . 
any  mark  or  spot.J 

Med.  .  A  defect  in  eyesight  attended  with  dimness 
of  vision,  arising,  it  is  believed,  from  a  structural 
error  or  accidental  malformation  of  the  lens  of  the 
eye.  If,  in  such  cases,  a  luminous  point  be  viewed 
by  the  eye,  it  will  not  appear  ,like  a  point,  but  will 
put  on  some  other  appearance  dependent  on  the 
nature  of  the  error  or  malformation. 

"  The  cure  of  a  troublesome  affection  of  the  tear-ducts, 
together  with  astigmatism."—  Daily  Telegraph,  March  23, 

*a-stlnt',  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  astintan.']  To  stop,  to 
cease.  (Ancren  Riwle,  p.  72.) 

*a-stlp  -u-late,  Vm  f.  [Pref.  a  representing  Lat. 
ad=to;  stipulate.]  To  stipulate;  toagree.  [STIPU- 
LATE.] 

"  All,  but  an  hateful  Epicurus,  have  asttpulated  to  this 
truth."—  Bp.  Hall:  Invis.  World,  bk.  ii.,  g  t 

*a-st!p-U-la  -tlon,  s.  [Pref.  a  representing  Lat. 
ad  =  to  ;  stipulation.'}  Stipulation  ;  agreement. 
[STIPULATION.] 

"  Gracing  himself  herein  with  the  astipulation  of  our 
reverend  Jewell."—  Hall-  Hon.  of  the  Mar.  Clergy,  ii.  8. 

a-stlr'  (Eng.),  a-ste'er  (Old  Eng.,  also  Old  & 
Mod.  Scotch),  a.  Stirring,  active;  in  motion,  in 
commotion. 

"  Life  had  long  been  astir  in  the  village." 

Longfellow:  Evangeline,  pt.  1.,  4. 

"To  set  things  asteer  again."—  Scott:  Old  Mortality, 
xxxvii. 

as-ti  re,  *als  -tre,  fas'-tre  (tre  as  tSr),  s. 
[Etym.  doubtful.]  The  hearth. 

"  Bad  her  take  the  pot,  that  sod  ouer  the  fire, 
And  set  it  abooue  vpon  the  astire." 

Schole  House  of  Women,  620.     (Boucher.) 

*as-tl  t,  'as-ty't,  *as-ty*  te,  adv.  [Eng.  as,  used 
as  a  prefix;  Icol.  ///f=roady  ;  A.  S.  £id=time,  tide.] 
1.  At  once  ;  immediately,  suddenly. 

"  I  schal  telle  hit,  n.--.fit.  as  1  in  toun  herde, 

With  tonge." 
Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knyght  (ed.  Morris),  81-2. 


astonishingly 
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2.  Quickly. 
"Therefore  trewely  astyt  he  told  him  the  sothe." 

William  and  the  Werwolf,  290.     (Boucher.) 
"He  dyde  on  hys  clothys  astyte." 

MS.  Harl.  1,701,  f.  46  6.     (Boucher.) 

2.  Rather.    (Jamieson.) 

as  -tl-ftne,  s.  [Etymology  uncertain.]  A  certain 
kind  of  precious  stone. 

"  Ther  is  saphire  and  uniune, 

Carbuncle  and  astiune." 
Warton;  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  i.  11.     (S,  in  Boucher.) 

a-St6m  -a-ta,  s.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  stoma,  genit. 
sfomatos=:  mouth.] 

Zoology:  An  order  of  Infusoria,  containing  those 
animalcules  which  have  no  true  or  determinate 
mouth.  It  contains  the  families  Astacidce,  Dino- 
bryidae,  Peridinidee,  and  Opaliuidee. 

a-st5m'-a-tous,  a.-  [ASTOMATA.]  Pertaining  to 
the  above-mentioned  astomata.  Without  a  mouth. 
(Owen.) 

as  -t&m-Ous.  a.  [Or.  astomos;  from  a,  priv.,  and 
8toma=a  mouth.] 

1.  Zool.:  Mouthless. 

2.  BioL:  Without  a  mouth  or  similar  aperture. 
(Used   of   some  animals  low   in   organization,  of 
mosses  whose  capsules  have  no  aperture,  Ac.) 

*as-ton  -ay,  v.  t.    [ASTONY.] 

*as-to  ne,  v.  t.   [ASTONY.] 

*as-t6n  -led,  *as-t5n'-ayd,  *as-ton'-eyd,  *as- 
to~un -led,  *as-ton -fed,  *as-t8n  -f  d,  *as-td^u - 
Sd,  *as-ton -§d,  *st6n  -eyed,  pa.  par.  [ASTONY.] 
Astonished,  dismayed. 

"Then  was  King  Belshazzar  greatly  troubled,  and  his 
countenance  was  changed  in  him,  and  his  lords  were 
astonied." — Dan.  v.  9. 

"  He  was  so  stonyed  of  that  dente 
That  nygh  he  had  hys  lyfl  rente." 

K.  Richard,  421.     (Boucher.) 
" Sho  was  astonayd  in  that  stownde, 
For  in  hys  face  sho  saw  a  wonde." 

Qwaine  and  Gatcin,  1,719.     (Boucher.) 
"  No  wonder  is  though  that  sche  were  astoned, 
To  seen  BO  gret  a  gest  come  into  that  place." 

Chaucer.  C.  T.,  8,213-H. 
"For  which  this  Emelye  astoneyed  was." 

Ibtd.,  2,S63. 

"...  were  wonderfully  thereat  astonyed." — Stani- 
hurst:  Ireland,  p.  14. 

*as-t5n'-Ied-ness,  «.  [Eng.  astonied;  -new.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  astonied. 

"  Astoniedness  or  dullness  of  the  mind,  not  perceiving 
what  is  done."—  Baret;  Diet.,  "Benumming." 

as  ton1 Ish,  *as-t6n  -^sh,  v.  f.  [Old  Fr.  eston- 
ncr,  estoner;  Mod.  Fr.  ttonner;  from  Lat.  attonitus 
=thunder-struck;  attono=(l)  to  thunder  at,  (2)  to 
stupefy:  ac(=to,  and  /ono=to  thunder  (cf.  A.  S. 
Closely  akin  to  ASTONY,  Aa- 


a  hard  body,  as  if  one  had  been 
smitten  with  a  thunder-bolt.    (: Trench.) 

*'L  To  send  a  shock  through,  so  as  to  benumb  the 
part  smitten,  or  to  stun  by  a  blow. 

"The  cramp-fish  [the  torpedo]  knoweth  her  owu  force 
and  power,  and  being  herself  not  benumbed,  is  able  to 
astonish  others."  —  Holland's  Pliny,  vol.  i.,  261.  (See 
Trench's  Select  Glossary,  p.  11. ) 

"And  sure,  had  not  his  massy  iron  wall 
Betwixt  him  and  his  hurt  bene  happily, 
It  would  have  cleft  him  to  the  girding  place; 
Yet,  as  it  was,  it  did  astonish  him  long  space." 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  IV.  viii.  43. 

3.  To  inspire  suddenly  with  great  amazement,  as 
if  one  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  or  at  least 
appalled  by  a  loud  peal  of  thunder.  To  strike  with 
sudden  terror,  surprise,  or  wonder ;  to  amaze. 

".  .  .  the  people  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine." 
— Matt.  vii.  28. 

as  ton   ished,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ASTONISH.] 
"For  lo!  the  god  in  dusky  clouds  enshrin'd, 
Approaching,  dealt  a  staggering  blow  behind. 
***** 
His  spear  in  shivers  falls;  his  baldric  strews  the  field. 
The  corselet  his  astonish'd  breast  forsakes." 

Pope;  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xvi.,  954-68. 
"And  start  the  astonish* d  shades  at  female  eyes, 
And  thundering  tube  the  aged  angler  hears." 

Wordsworth;  Descriptive  Sketches. 

as-tftn  -Ish-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [ASTONISH.] 

"The  short  space  of  sixty  years  has  made  an  astonish* 
ing  difference  in  the  facility  of  distant  navigation."— 
Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  rri. 

as-t5n  -Ish-Ing-ly*,  adv.  [Eng.  astonishing;  -/y.] 
In  an  astonishing  manner;  wonderfully. 

"We  crossed  a  large  tract  of  land  astonishingly  fruit- 
ful."— Swinburne;  Spain,  Lett.  14. 

".  .  .  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  great  house  of 
Smith  has  held  its  own  astonishingly  well  throughout  the 
ages."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Decembers,  1877. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     gem,     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist,    ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  -  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  -  sfcus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  ---  bel,      del. 


astonishingness 


^.s-ton'-Ish-lng-ness,  <<.  [Eng.  astonishing; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  fitted  to  excite  aston- 
ishment, or  of  actually  exciting  it.  ( Johnson.) 

as  ton  -Ish-ment,  s.  [Eng.  astonish ;  -ment.  In 
Fr.  etonnement.] 

1.  The  act  of  astonishing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  astonished;    the  emotion 
produced  when  something  stupendous,  stunning, 
wonderful,  or  dreadful  is  presented  to  the  mind. 

"The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  madness,  and  blind- 
ness, and  astonishment  of  heart." — Deut.  xxviii.  28. 

3.  The  object  exciting  such  an  emotion. 

"And  Babylon  shall  become  heaps,  a  dwelling-place  for 
dragons,  an  astonishment,  and  a  hissing,  without  an 
inhabitant."— Jer.  11.  37. 

*as-t8n'-y,  *as-tSn'-aye,  •as-toun-y',  *as- 
t<5y  ne,  *as-tone,  *as-tu'-nl-en,  v.  t.  [FromO. 
Fr.  estonner.]  To  stun;  to  astonish.  [ASTONISH, 
ASTOUND,  STUN.]  (Almost  always  in  the  pa.  par.) 

[ASTONIED.] 

H  It  may  be  followed  by  at.  With  is  now  obso- 
lete. 

IT  Aston;/  and  astonish  co-existed  for  a  consider- 
able period,  commencing  at  least  as  early  as  the 
first  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Richardson 
gives  an  instance  of  the  use  of  astonish  in  A.  1).  1535. 
[ASTONISH.] 

•as-ton'-yed,  *as-ton'-y'd,  *as-toyn'ed,  pa. 
par.  [ASTONIED.] 

•as-ton'-y'-Ing,  *as-t5n -Jfnge,  *as-tSyn'- 
fnge,  pr.  par.  &  s.  [AsTONi'.] 

As  subst. :  Stupefaction,  amazement.  (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

*a-stb're,  *a-sto  r-jfn,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  estoire=pio- 
visions,  equipage.] 

A.  (Of  the  form  astoryn) :   To  store.     (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

B.  (Of  the  form  astore) :  To  provide  with  stores. 

"For  sevene  yer,  and  yitt  more, 
The  castel  he  gan  astore. 
Fyftene  thousand  I  f ynd  in  book; 
He  lefte,  that  cyte  for  to  look." 

Richard,  6,486.    (Boucher.) 

as-tou  nd,  v.  t.  &  i.  [From  O.  Eng.  astounied, 
pa.  par.  of  astone  (q.  v.).  In  A.  S.  cuitundian=io 
astound,  to  grieve,  to  suffer  grief,  to  bear ;  O.  Fr. 
estonner.]  [ASTONISH.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  stun ;  to  strike  with  amazement. 
"These  thoughts  may  startle  well,  but  not  astound 

The  virtnous  mind,  that  ever  walks  attended 
By  a  strong  siding  champion,  conscience." 

Milton:  Comus. 

" .  .  .  but  Preston,  astounded  by  his  master's  flight, 
•  .  ." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

2.  Intransitive :  To  send  forth  a  stunning  sound ; 
to  peal  forth  as  thunder. 

"  The  lightnings  flash  a  larger  curve,  and  more 
The  noise  astounds." — Thomson:  Summer,  1,187-8. 

8,s-tQU'nd-ed,  tas-tou  nd,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [AS- 
TOUND.] 

aa  to~u  nd-Iig,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [ASTOUND.] 
as-tou  nd-ment,    «.     [Eng.    astound;    -ment.] 
Astonishment. 

*as-t6u  n-Ied,  pa.  par.   [ASTONIED.] 
*as-toy  n-fn,  *as-toy  n,  v.  t.    [ASTONT.]    To 
shake,  to  bruise.    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

As-tra-can',  As-tra-khan,  g.  &  a.  [For  etym. 
see  def .] 

A.  As  substantive ; 

1.  Geog. :  A  province  of  Russia,  on  the  northwest- 
ern coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

2.  Comm. :  A  name  given  to  curled,  woolly  skins, 
obtained  from  the  sheep  found  in  the  province  of 
Astracan,  and  in  Persia  and  Syria ;  a  fabric  with  a 
pile  in  imitation  of  this. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of,  or  resembling,  the  skins  or 
fabric  described  under  A.  2. 

as  -tra-clsm,  ».  [From  Gf.  astrains  =  starry, 
starred.]  Starriness. 

"Above  the  three-fold  ostracism  of  heaven." 

Marlowe. 

Is-trse'-a  (1),  As-tre'-a,  s.  [Lat.  Astrcea.] 
I.  Class.  Myth. :  The  goddess  of  justice.  Like 
other  divinities,  she  lived  for  a  time  on  the  earth, 
but  being  disgusted  with  the  iniquity  of  mankind, 
she  was  obliged  to  quit  it,  being,  nowever,  the  last 
of  the  deities  to  depart.  When  at  length  she  went 
away  she  was  transformed  into  a  constellation 
(Virgo). 

"  This  our  land  containes 
Some  in  whose  heart  devine  Astrcea  ruignes." 

Times  Whistle,  E.  E.  Text  Soc.,  eat.  4,  1,523-4. 
**In  this  life  of  probation  for  rapture  divine, 
Astrea  declares  that  some  penance  is  due." 

Byron:  Love's  Lust  Adieu. 
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II.  Astronomy: 

*1.  The  constellation  Virgo,  called  also  Erigone 
andlsis.  [See  No.  I.] 

"Hung  forth  in  heaven  his  golden  Scales,  yet  seen 
Betwixt  Astrea  and  the  Scorpion  sign." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  iv. 

2.  An  asteroid,  the  fifth  found.  It  was  discovered 
by  Hencke  on  the  8th  of  December,  1845. 

as-trss'-a  (2),  s.  [From  Gr.  astraios  =  starry, 
starred;  astron=&  star;  generally  in  pi.  cw*ra=the 
stars.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  radiated  animals,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Astraeidse.  It  received  the  name 
Astraa  because  the  animals  are  thickly  studded 
oyer  it  like  stars  in  the  sky.  There  are  many  recent 
and  also  many  fossil  species. 

As-trse'-an,  a.    [From  Astrcea  (q.v.).l    Pertain- 
ing to  Astrsea ;  favored  by  the  presence  of  Astrsea. 
"  Intent  on  her,  who  rapt  in  glorious  dreams, 
The  second-eight  of  some  Astrtzan  age." 

Tennyson:  The  Princess,  ii. 

as-trse'-I-dse,  s. pi.  [From  astrcea,  the  typical 
genus.]  [ASTRJEA  (2).] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  radiated  animals  belonging  to 
the  class  Polypi  and  the  order  Helianthoida.  It  is 
specially  to  this  family  that  the  formation  of  coral 
reefs  is  to  be  attributed.  It  contains  the  genera 
Astrea,  Meandrina,  &c. 

as'-tra-gal, s.    [ASTRAGALUS.] 

as-tra-gal -e-ffl,  s.  pi%  [ASTRAGALUS.]  A  tribe 
of  papilionaceous  plants. 

as-trag-al-o-man  -of,  s.  [Gr.  astragalos,  in  the 
plur.=dice,  and  ma7iteia=divination.]  Pretended 
divination  performed  by  throwing  down  small  dice 
with  marks  corresponding  to  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, and  observing  what  words  they  formed.  It 
was  practiced  in  the  temple  of  Hercules,  in  Achaia. 

as-trag'-al-us,  as  -tra-gal,  *.  [In  Fr.  astragaU ; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  astragalo;  Lat.  astragalus;  Gr. 
astragalos=ibe  ball  of  the  ankle-joint.  A  legumi- 
nous plant,  so  called  because  its  knotted  root 
resembled  an  ankle-joint.  In  Arch.,  a  molding  in 
the  capital  of  an  Ionic  column) : 

A.  (Of  the  form  astragalus): 

1.  Anat.:  One   of  the   bones   belonging   to   the 
tarsus. 

"The  tibia  rests  upon  the  astragalus,  and  through  that 
bone  transmits  the  weight  to  the  foot."— Toad  &  Bowman: 
Physiol.  Anat.,  voL  i.,  p.  146. 

2.  Dot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Fabacese   and   the  sub-order   Papilionacese.    The 
English  name  is  Milk  Vetch.    The  genus  contains 
about  two  hundred  American  species.  A.  verus  fur- 
nishes Gum-tragacanth  (q.  v.).    It  is  a  native  of 
Northern  Persia.    The  seeds  of  A.  bceticus,  after 
being  roasted  and  ground,  are  used  in  Hungary  as  a 
substitute  for  coffee.    There  are  many  other  foreign 
species  of  Astragalus,  many  of  them  ornamental. 

B.  (Qf  the  forms  astragal  and  astragalus): 


astriction 

astral  spirits,  or  spirits  dwelling  in  the  heav- 
enly bodies,  in  the  demonology  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were  conceived  of  sometimes  as  fallen  angels,  some- 
times as  souls  of  dead  men,  or  as  spirits  originating 
in  tire  and  hovering  between  heaven,  earth,  and 
hell,  without  belonging  to  either. 

a-strand',  adv.   [Eng.  a=on ;  strand.]  Stranded. 
"  As  the  tall  ship,  whose  lofty  prore 
Shall  never  stem  the  billows  more, 
Deserted  by  her  gallant  bond, 
Amid  the  breakers  lies  astrand." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  13. 

as-tran'-M-a,  s.  [In  Ger.  astranz ;  Fr.  astrance; 
Fort,  astrancia;  Gr.  astron=a  star,  and  anft,  here 


Umbellifers. 
as'-tra-pse-a,  s.    [Gr.  o*frapaios= pertaining  to 


Astragalus.         ( 

Arch. :  "  A  small  semi-circular  molding  or  Bead, 
sometimes  termed  Roundel."  (Gloss,  of  Architec- 
ture.) 

"  I  presume  the  three  sets  of  double  astragals  at  the 
base  of  the  columns,  one  of  which  is  in  the  British 
Museum,  were  all  endecked  with  gold  fillets,  as  here  de- 
scribed." —  Letter  of  Mr.  Wood,  entitled  '\Diana  of  the 
Ephesians,"  Times,  February  17,  1874. 

as'-tra-kan-lte.  s.  fin  Ger.  astrakanit.  From 
Astrakhan,  near  which  it  occurs.]  A  mineral,  with 
whitish  crystals.  It  is  the  same  as  Bloedite  (q.  v.). 

as'-tral,  a.  [Ger.,  Fr.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  astral  (adj.) ; 
Ital.  astrale  (adj.);Lat.  ostrafi8(adj.),froma«frum 
=  a  star;  Gr.  astra,  pl.=the  stars.] 

A.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  the  stars ;  starry. 
"  Some  astral  forms  I  must  invoke  by  pray'r, 

Fram'd  all  of  purest  atoms  of  the  air  ; 
Not  in  their  natures  simply  good  or  ill, 
But  most  subservient  to  bad  spirits'  will." 

Draden. 

B.  -4s  substantive:  The   same   as  ASTRAL  LAMP 
(q.  v.).    Speaking  of  a  room  in  a  peasant's  hut 
transformed  by  imagination  into  a  splendid  draw- 
ing-room, Whittier  says : 

"  The  tallow  candle  an  astral  shone." 

astral  body,  s.  The  spiritual  body,  as  distinct 
from  the  material. 

astral  lamp.  A  lamp  similar  in  character  to  an 
Argand  Lamp  (q.  v.). 


heads  of  flowers  so  splendid  in  color  that  they  sug- 
gested the  choice  of  the  generic  name. 

a-stra  y,  *a-stra'ye,  adv.,  v.,  &  s.  [Eng.  a=on ; 
stray.] 

A.  As  adverb  : 

1.  Lit. :  Out  of  the  right  path,  or  inclosure,  or 
place,  where  tne  person  or  animal   described  as 
straying  ought  to  be. 

"For  ye  were  as  sheep  going  astray:  but  are  now 
returned  unto  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  your  souls."— 
1  Peter  ii.  25. 

2.  Fig. :  Out  of  the  path  of  truth,  of  propriety, 
or  of  moral  rectitude. 

"  You  run  astray;  for  whilst  we  talk  of  Ireland,  you  rip 
np  the  original  of  Scotland."— Spenser;  Ireland. 

*B.  As  verb:  To  stray  away. 
"They  astrayed  from  God."— Hudson:  Judith,  ii.  362. 

C.  As  substantive :  An  animal  or  a  person  out  of 
the  right  way  or  place.  (Prompt.  Pare.) 

*a-Stra'y-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  astray;  -ly.]  The  sam» 
as  ASTEAI,  adv.  (q.  v.).  (Prompt.  Para.) 

'as-tre  (tre=tgr),  s.  [Fr.  astre,  from  Gr.  astron 
=a  star.]  A  star.  (Scotch.) 

"  The  glittering  astres  bright." 
Hume:  Chron.  S.  P.,  iii.  386.     (Jamieson.) 

As-tre'-a,  s.    [ASTREA  (1).] 

*as-tre-la -bre  (bre=ber),  s.  An  old  spelling 
of  ASTROLABE  (q.  v.). 

*a-strength'e,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  strengan=to  strengthen  ; 
ttrengthu=stiength.]  To  strengthen. 

"This  is  si  vaire  miracle  thet  thet  godspel  of  te  day 
ns  telth.  Therefore  sal  hure  be-liaue  bie  the  betore 
astrenatlied."—Old  Kentish  Sermons  (ed.  Morris),  p.  32. 

*a-stref$h-y'n,  *a-str§f 5he,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  astreo 
can,  astrecan,  astrcecan,  pret.  astrehte,  pa.  par. 
astreht=ia  stretch  out,  to  bow  down.]  To  stretch 
out,  to  reach.  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

a-strlct',  v.  t.  [From  Lat.  astrictus,  pa.  par.  of 
astringo:  ad=to,  and  stringo=to  draw  tight;  Gr. 
strango— to  draw  tight.]  [AsTEiNGE.] 

A.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  contract  by  means  of  an  appli- 
cation ;  to  bind  fast. 

"  The  solid  parts  were  to  be  relaxed  or  astricted,  as  they 
let  the  humors  pass,  either  in  too  small  or  too  great  qnan. 
tities."—  Arbuthnot:  Aliments 

B.  Law:  Legally  to  bind.    (Scotch.) 

"  None  salde  holdin  nor  agtrictttto  mak  f  order  payment 
of  tliair  partis  of  the  said  taxation." — Acts  Jos.  VI.  (1585). 

a-strlct',  a.  [In  Port,  astricto;  Lat.  astrictus, 
pa.  par.  of  astringo.]  Contracted,  concise. 

"  An  epitaph  is  a  superscription,  or  an  astrict  pithy  dia- 
gram."—  Weever:  Funeral  Mon. 

a-strlc'-tion,  s.  [In  Fr.  astriction;  Sp.  astric- 
cion ;  Port,  adstriccao ;  Lat.  adstrictio.]  [ ASTRICT, 
«.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  or  capability  of  binding  closely.  Used — 

(1)  Of  the  body: 


§  40. 

(2)  Of  the  mind  and.will: 

"  So  of  marriage  he  is  the  author,  yet  hence  will  not 
follow  any  divine  astriction  more  than  what  is  subordi. 
nate  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  main  good  of  either 
party."— miton:  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  bk.  i.,  ch.  13.  (Rich- 
ardson.) 


fate,     fat,     Tare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,    cttre,    unite,     cur,     rule,    fill;     try,     Syrian,     se,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu'=kw! 


astrictive 

II.  The  state  of  being  su  bound,   physically  or 
mentally. 

"  Lenitive  substances  are  proper  for  dry  atrabilarian 
constitutions,  who  are  subject  to  uxtrictitjn  of  the  belly 
and  the  piles." — Arbuthnot;  Diet. 

III.  That  which  binds  closely;  an  astringent. 

"  Aatrit-tii.h  is  in  a  substance  that  hath  a  virtual  rold, 
and  it  worketh  partly  by  the  same  means  that  cold  doth." 

r\  See  also  example  under  I.  (1). 

B.  Teclutici/lh/ : 

J/i  •(•/.:  In  the  same  senses  as  those  under  A.  I. 
<1),I1.  &I1I. 

SL-Strlct'-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  astrict;  -m\]  Possess- 
ing tho  quality  of  contracting  or  binding;  styptic. 

"The  naked  branches  and  bunches  whereupon  there 
were  prapes  have  an  astrict  ire  vertue." — Hullttii't:  riinij, 
bk.-rxiii.t  ch.  1.  (Richardson.) 

fl.-Strlct'-fcr-^,  a.  [Lat.  oAtrictorius.']  Possess- 
ing the  quality  of  contracting  or  binding;  astrin- 
gent; actually  contracting  or  binding. 

a-stri  de,  adv.    [Eng.  a;  stride.] 

1.  Lit. :  \Vith  the  legs  across,  as  when  a  person  is 
on  horseback. 

"And  yet  for  all  that  rode  astride  on  a  beast." — 
C.  Cotton:  A  Voyage  to  Irelumt. 

2.  Fig. :  Supported  on  either  side  of  anything,  as 
spectacles  on  the  nose. 

"...    and  glasses  with  horn  bows 
Sat  astride  on  his  nose,  with  a  look  of  wisdom  supernal." 

Longfellow;  Evangeline,  pt.  i.,  3. 

as-trlf-er  oils,  a.  [Lat.  astrffer;  astrum=a 
star,  and/ero=to  bear.]  Bearing  stars ;  starry. 

as-trig  -er-Ous,  o.  [Lat.  astriger,  from  astrum 
~  a  star,  and  gero  =  to  carry.]  Carrying  stars; 
starry. 

*a-strlk  -kit,  pa.  par.    [ASTRICT.]    (Scotch.) 

a- String  e,  r.  t.  {JnFr.astreinrlrc;  Sp.ajttringir; 
Port,  adstringir;  Ital.  astringere ;  from  Lat.  as- 
tringoA  [ASTKICT,  r.] 

1.  Lit. :    To  bind  together,  by  compressing   tho 
parts  Which  till  then  have  remained  separate;  to 
compress. 

"Tears  are  caused  by  a  contraction  of  the  spirits  of  the 
brain;  which  contraction,  by  consequence,  astrimjeth  the 
moisture  of  the  brain,  and  thereby  sendeth  tears  into  the 
eyes." — Bacon. 

2.  Fig. :  To  bind  the  mind  or  conscience  by  an 
obligation.    (Wofaey*) 

a-strln'-gen-§f,  a.  [In  Fr.  astringence;  Port. 
adstringencia,  ustrhinencta;  Ital.  astringenza^  as- 
trin f/enzia;  from  Lat.  astrint/ens,  pr,  par.  of 
a$tringo=to  draw  close,  to  bind.]  [AsTRINGE.] 
The  act  or  power  of  binding  or  contracting  any  part 
of  tho  bodily  frame.  (It  is  opposed  to  RELAXA- 
TION.) 

"Astriction  prohibited!  dissolution;  as,  in  medicines, 
astringents  inhibit  putrefaction;  and  by  (Stringency, 
some  small  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  will  keep  fresh  water 
long  from  putrefying." — lincon;  Xftt.  Ilixt, 

"Acid,  acrid,  austere,  and  bitter  substances,  by  their 
ct.vfrittyency,  create  horror  ;  that  is,  stimulate  the  fibers." — 
Arbvthnot, 

a-Strln'-gent,  a.  &  g.  [In  Fr.  astringent;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  astringente;  Port,  adstrinyente ;  from  Lat. 
astringent,  pr.  par.  of  ftttringo.]  [ ASTRIXGE.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Contract  ing    and    condensing    the  muscular 
fiber.    (It  is  opposed  to  LAXATIVE.) 

"  A?ifrinrie)tt  medicines  are  binding,  which  act  by  the 
asperity  of  their  particles,  whereby  they  corrugate  the 
membranes,  and  make  them  draw  up  closer."— V'""-'/. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  used  of  tastes  which  seem  to 
contract  the  mouth. 

B.  As  substantirr : 

Med.:  A  substance  which  produces  contraction 
and  condensation  of  tho  muscular  fiber:  for  in- 
stance, when  applied  to  a  bleeding  wound  they  so 
contract  the  tissues  as  to  stop  the  hemorrhage. 
The  contraction  thus  produced  is  different,  from 
that  effected  by  an  ordinary  .stimulant,  and  from 
that  caused  by  tho  administration  of  a  tonic. 
[STIMULANT,  TONIC.]  They  may  be  divided  into  (1) 
those  which  exert  a  tonic  influence,  as  tannin  com- 
bined with  gallic  acid ;  also  sulphuric,  acetic  acids, 
<tc. ;  (2)  those  which  have  a  sedative  effect,  as  tho 
salts  of  lead;  and  (3)  those  which  operate  chem- 
ically, as  chalk  or  other  variety  of  carbonate  of 
lime.  .Astringents  are  useful  in  various  diseases. 
(Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  in  the  Cycl.  of  Prart.  Med.) 

"In  medicines,  a^friuycuts  inhibit  putrefaction."— 
Bacon:  .V«f.  Hint. 

a-strlu'-gent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  asfrinf/ott;  -/,'/•] 
In  an  astringent  manner;  in  the  way  that  astrin- 
gents act ;  so  as  to  bind  or  contract. 

ta-strln  -ger,  *au  strln  -ger,  *5s-treg'-I-e'r,  s. 
[Low  Lat,  ostercus,  cntstercii£=a  goshawk  (Nares) ; 
O.  Fr.  cms/our,  ostour,  ostorr,  ostor;  Mod.  i  r. 
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nuti'tii-:  Prov.  nustor;  O.  Sp.  n-tor:  Jtal.  astore; 
from  Lat.  acceptor,  accipitcr—s.  goshawk.]  A  f al- 
couer;  s^iec.,  one  who  keeps  a  u'oshawk. 

Enter  a  yentle  Astringer. 
''Tills  man  iiiav  help  me  to  his  miijt^ty'-  i^'.r." 

Hhakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  v.  1. 

a,-string  -Ing,  pr.  par.    [.\STRIXGE.] 
a.s-trlp  -p-tent,  arij.    [Lat.  rmtrum=a  star,  and 
potena= potent,  powerful.]    Ruling  the  stars. 
"The  high  <i*(i-/itnte>it  auctor  of  all." 

.l/.s-.  llnrl..  2,261,  £.  80  b.    (Boucher.) 

*as  -trite,  s.    [ASTROITE.] 

a,s-trS-car  -J-um,  «.  [Or.  ostron—&  star,  and 
k(iruon—(l)  nut,  (2)  tho  stone  in  stone-fruits.]  A 
genus  of  palms  belonging  to  tho  family  Cocoinse. 

as-trS-der  -mus,  s.  [Gr.  fislrnn  =  a  star,  and 
r1erma=the  skin.]  A  Bonus  of  spiny-finned  fishes 
belonging  to  the  Nioinberida1,  or  Mackerel  family. 


Astrodermus  Guttalis. 

The  A.  guttalis  is  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  is 
somewhat  akin  to  the  ('oryphcena. 

as-trog'-en-S?,  s.  [Gr.  astron  =  a  star,  and 
gennad~to  bring  forth,  to  produce.]  The  coming 
into  existence  of  the  celestial  bodies. 

as-tr5-gno  s.-1-a,  as-tro-gno  $-f,  *.  [Gr.  astron 
=  a  star,  and  r/ttysis= inquiry,  knowledge;  gnOnai, 
2  aor.  inf.  of  gt!/ti<>sko=tit  learn,  to  know,  to  per- 
ceive.] Knowledge  of  the  stars. 

as-trog  -ra-ph^,  s.  [Gr.  astron— a  star,  and 
graphe—  ...  a  writing,  a  description.]  A  writ- 
ing or  treatise  on  the  stars;  a  description  of  the 
stars ;  a  delineation  of  the  stars.  (Johnson.) 

as-tr6T-d,  a.  [Gr.  astron—a.  star,  and  eidos= 
form,  shape.] 

Heraldry :    A  mullet. 

*as-tro-ite,  *as-tro-lt,  *as-trl  te,  *as-ter- 
l  te,  s.  [In  Fr.  astroite;  Lat.  asterifes,  astrites; 
Gr.  astron,  or  aster =&.  star,  and  suff.  -/(e=like.j 

[ASTERIA.] 

1.  Gen.:  Any  star-stone, /.  e.t  stone  of  a  radiate 
structure  or  superficially  radiated,  whether  a  min- 
eral or  a  fossil  organism,  the   necessity  of  precise 
identifications  in  such  matters  never  having  been 
popularly   understood.      Hence   various   radiated 
minerals,  also  joints  of  fossil  encrinites,  and  any- 
thing similar,  have  by  one  unscientific  person  or 
other  been  designated  as  astroites  or  star-stones. 

>*Astroite8  or  star-stones  .  .  ." — Brontet  Travels 
(1700),  p.  12.  (Haltiwell:  Cont.  to  Lexic.) 

"  In  the  arable  grounds  toward  Barton,  lying  on  a  bed 
of  stone,  has  been  found  a  species  of  the  astroite,  or 
starry-stone,  very  beautiful,  deeply  intagliated  or  en- 
graven like  a  seal." — Wartont  Hist,  of  Kiddington,  p.  25. 

2.  Spec. :  An  ancient  gem,  called  by  Pliny  asteria. 
Some  have  thought  this  the  mineral  named  cate'- 
eye,  which  possesses  a  certain  faint  resemblance  to 
a   star,   in    having   a   fibrous   substance;    others, 
amianthus  or  asbestos  inclosed  in  quartz;  but  both 
Phillips  and  Dana  regard  it  as  a  variety  of  the  sap- 
phire—that sometimes  called  tho  asteriated  sap- 
phire.    [  ASTERIA.] 

as'-trft-l&be,  *as  -trf-labe,  *as  -tr8-byre,  s. 
[In  Dan.,  Dut.,  &  Ger.  axtrolabium;  Fr.  astrolabe; 
Prov.astrolabi;  Sp.,Port.  &  Ital.  astrolabio;  Low 
Lat.  axtrolabium ;  Gr. 
astrolabos,  astrolabi- 
tow,  from  astron  —  a 
star,  and  la.hein^  2  aor. 
inf.  of  Iftmhand  =  to 
take.]  In  its  etymolog- 
ical sense,  any  instru- 
ment for  taking  tho 
altitude  of  a  star  or 
other  heavenly  body,  a 
definition  which  would 
include  not  merely  th^ 
astrolabe  properly  so 
called,  but  also  the 
sextant,  the  quadrant, 
the  equatorial)  the  alti- 
tude and  azimuth 
circle,  the  theodolite, 
or  any  similar  instru- 
ment. But,  practically, 
tho  word  is  limited  to 
the  three  following 
significations : 

1.  A  planisphere,  asrnreographic  projection  of  the 
sphere  upon  tho  piano  of  one  of  its  great  circles. 
This  may  bo  either  tho  plane  of  the  equator,  in 
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which  case  the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  polo; 
or  tho  plane  of  the  meridian,  in  which  case  the  eyo 
is  considered  to  bo  at  the  point  of  intersection  of 
tho  equinoctial  and  the  horizon. 

2.  An  armillary  sphere  or  any  similar  instrument. 
[ARMILLAHY.]     This  type  of  astrolabe  was  in  use 
among  astronomers  at  least  from  tho  early  part  of 
the  second  century  A.  D.,  if  not  even  from  the  second 
or  third  century  B.  C. 

"  His  astrylabe,  longyng  for  his  art," 

Cltaucer:  C.  T.,  3,209. 

"  Liv*d  Tycho  now,  struck  with  this  ray,  which  shone 
More  bright  r  the  morn  than  others  beam  at  noon, 
He'd  take  his  astrolabe,  and  seek  out  here 
What  new  star  'twas  did  gild  our  hemisphere." 

Dryden:  Death  of  Lord  Hastings,  v.  45. 
*T  The  former  use  of  the  word  was  common  in  the 
sixteenth   and    seventeenth    centuries.    Such    an 
astrolabe  as  that  first  described  was  the  badge  of 
an  astrologer. 

"  She  sente  for  him,  and  he  came  ; 
With  him  his  astrolabe  he  name, 
With  points  and  circles  merveilous, 
Which  was  of  fine  gold  precious." 

Gower:  Conf.  Am.,  bk.  vL 

Tf  The  forms  astyllabyre  and  a-styrlaby  are  in 
Prompt.  Parv. 

"...  for  we  see  spheres,  globes,  astrolabes,  maps, 
and  the  like,  have  been  provided  as  appurtenances  to 
astronomy  and  cosmography,  as  well  as  books." — Bacon* 
Adv.  of  Learn.,  bk.  ii. 

3.  A  graduated  circle,  with  sights  attached,  in  use 
early  in    the   eighteenth  century  for  taking    the 
altitude  of  the   heavenly  bodies   at  sea.    It  was 
ultimately    superseded     by    Hadley's     quadrant 
introduced   to   public  notice  about  1730.    (Pennv 
Cyclopaedia.) 

8.s-tr8r-8,-trjf,  s.  [Gr.  <M/ra=the  stars,  and 
latreia  =  worship.]  The  worship  of  the  stars. 
(Cudtcorth.) 

ftB-trd-lIth-Sr-ft-gJ1,  s.  [Gr.  <M<ron=astar,  lithos 
=  a  stone,  and  lo<jos=  .  .  .  a  discourse.]  A  name 
proposed  by  Professor  Shopard  to  designate  the 
science  which  treats  of  meteorites  or  aerolites.  (.Soio 
erby  :  Popular  Mineralogy  1850 ;  Aerolites,  p.  218.) 

*as-tro-10ge,  s.  [In  Sw.  &  Ger.  astrolog;  Fr.  as- 
trologue;  Sp.  &  Port,  astrolono;  Ital.  astrolor/o, 
astrolago;  Lat.  astrologus;  Gr.  a8trologos=(l)  an 
astronomer,  (2)  (later)  an  astrologer;  <M<ron=astar. 
pi.  asfra=thestars,and/€fl'<)=  .  .  .  tospeakof.1 
The  same  as  ASTROLOGER  (q.  v.). 

"Of  alia  men  i-blessed  most  he  be 
The  wise  astrologe  daun  Ptholome." 

Chaucer,  C,  T.,  5,90W. 

8.s-trol-&-£er,  *as-tr6r-ft-£ere,  «.  [Eng.  as- 
trolog(y) ;  -er.]  [ASTROLOGE,  ASTROLOGY.] 

*1.  Originally:  An  astronomer. 

"  A  worthy  astrologer,  by  perspective  glasses,  hath  found 
in  the  stars  many  things  unknown  to  the  ancients." — 
Raleigh. 

t  If  As  most,  if  not  all,  tho  ancient  astronomers  be- 
lieved that  the  heavenly  bodies  have  an  influence 
upon  human  destinies;  and  any  one  who  predicted 
fortunes  from  tho  position  of  the  stars,  required  to 
study  their  movements,  no  need  was  at  first  felt  for 
drawing  a  distinction  between  an  astronomer  and 
an  astrologer  in  tho  modern  sense  of  these  terms. 

2.  Subsequently  and  now :  An  astrologer,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  an  astronomer.  A  man  of 
unscientific  mind  who  studies  the  heavenly  bodies, 
not  to  ascertain  the  laws  which  affect  their  exist- 
ence and  movements,  but  in  tho  vain  hope  of  fore- 
casting the  future  destiny  of  himself  or  others. 

"  This  made  theastrologers  so  idle  as  to  judge  of  a  man's 
nature  and  destiny,  by  the  constellation  of  the  moment  of 
his  nativity  or  conception." — Bacon:  Colors  of  Good  and 
Evil,  ch.  x. 

" .  .  .  the  astrologers,  the  star-gazers,  and  monthly 
prognosticators,  .  .  ." — 7sa.  zlvii.  13. 

*as-tr6-16  -fcl-»n,  s.  [Eng.  astrolog (y) ;  -ian.  In 
Prov.  astrologian.}  Tho  same  as  AsTROLOOEf 

(q.  v.). 

"The  twelve  houses  of  heaven,  in  the  form  which as/ro- 
logians  use." — Camden. 

".    .    .    an  astroloffian 

That  in  his  works  said  such  a  day  o'  the  month 
Should  be  the  day  of  doom,    .     .    ." 

Webster.-  Duchess  of  Half,  iv.  2. 

as-trfc-lofe  -Ic,  *as-tr6-lo£ -Ick,  as-tr6-l8g- 
Ic-a,l,  a.  [In  Fr.  astrologique ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
astrotogico;  from  Gr.  as?ro/oj7t'A:os=portaining  to 
astronomy.] 

1.  Pertaining  or   relating    to  astronomy;    com- 
mingled, as  the  old  astronomy  was,  with  astrology. 

2.  Relating  to  astrology ;  believing,  professing  or 
practicing  astrology. 

"No  astrolofjic  wizard  honor  gains 
Who  has  not  oft  been  banished,  or  in  chains.'* 

Dry-ten :  Juvenal,  sat.  vi, 

as-tr6-l8|i'-Ic-al-l?,  adv.  [Eug.  astrological; 
•ly.i  After  the  manner  of  astrologers,  or  according 
to  tho  rules  of  astrology.  {.Johnson.) 
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*»fl-tr8l  -6-£Ie,  s.    [ASTROLOGY.] 

as-trol-6  -glze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  aatrolog(u) ;  -ize.  In 
Gr.  astroloyeo^to  study  or  practice  astronomy; 
nxtrn  =  thc  stars,  and  /o(/os=discourse.]  To  study  or 
practice  astrology.  (Johiuton.) 

as  -tr&-logue,  s.    [ASTROLOGE.] 

?.s-tr6l  -&-&?,  *&s-tr6l  -6-gIe,  «.  [In  Ger.  &  Fr. 
•attrologie;  Dan.&Sw.  astrologi;  Sp.,  Port.,  Ital., 
•  &  Lat.  custrologia—  (1)  a  knowledge  of  the  stars, 
astronomy,  (2)  astrology;  Gr.  astrologia= astron- 
omy ;  from  a&tron,  generally  used  of  stars  in  the 
plural,  aster=a  single  star,  logos=discourse,  also 
reason.  A  discourse  concerning  the  stars,  or  the 
reason  of  the  stars.] 

1.  Originally:      The     word     astrologi/,     as     yet 
nnspecialized,  included  both  the  true  science  of 
astronomy  and  the  pseudo  science  denned  under 
No.  2.    [See  etymology.] 

2.  Now:  The    word  having  become  specialized, 
signifies  the  pseudo  science  which  pretends  to  fore- 
tell future  events  by  studying  the  position  of  the 
stars,  and  ascertaining  their  alleged  influence  upon 
human  destiny.     Natural  Astrology  professes   to 
predict  changes  in  the  weather  from  studying  the 
stars  [AsTROMETEOROLOGYl,  and  Judicial  or  Judi- 
ciary  Astroloriy  to  foretell  events  bearing  on  the 
destiny  of  individual  human  beings  or  the  race  of 
mankind  generally. 

1T  In  the  infancy  of  the  world,  when  the  stars 
•were  assumed  to  be,  as  they  seemed,  sparkles  of 
light,  whose  diminutivenessso  markedly  contrasted 
with  the  hugeness  of  the  earth,  it  was  a  perfectly 
legitimate  conjecture  or  hypothesis  that  one  main 
function  which  the  shining  specks  served  in  the 
economy  of  nature  might  be  to  influence  human 
destinies.  Hence  the  Chinese,  the  Egyptians,  the 
Chaldapans,  the  Romans,  and  most  other  ancient 
nations,  with  the  honorable  exception  of  the  Greeks, 
became  implicit  believers  in  astrology.  It  was 
partly  the  cause  and  partly  the  effect  of  the  preva- 
lent worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  "star- 
gazers."  sarcastically  referred  to  by  Isaiah  (xlvii. 
13),  were  evidently  astrologers:  so  also  were  what 
are  called  in  the  margin  "  viewers  of  the  heavens ;" 
but  the  Heb.  word  rendered  "astrologers"  in  Dan. 
i.  20;  ii.  2,  27;  iv.  7;  v.  7,  is  a  much  vaguer  one, 
meaning  those  who  practice  incantations,  without 
indicating  what  the  character  of  these  incantations 
may  be.  The  later  Jews,  the  Arabs,  with  other 
Mohammedan  races,  and  the  Christians  in  mediaeval 
Europe,  were  all  great  cultivators  of  astrology. 
The  ordinary  method  of  procedure  in  the  Middle 
Ages  was  to  divide  a  globe  or  a  planisphere  into 
twelve  portions  by  circles  mnning  from  pole  to 
pole,  like  those  which  now  mark  meridians  of  lon- 
gitude. Each  of  the  twelve  spaces  or  intervals  be- 
tween these  circles  was  called  a  "  house"  of  heaven. 
The  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  all  pass  once  in 
twenty-four  hours  through  the  portion  of  heavens 
represented  by  the  twelve  "houses;"  nowhere, 
however,  ezcept  at  the  equator,  are  the  same  stars 
uniformly  together  in  the  same  house.  Every  house 
has  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ruling  over  it  as  its 
lord.  The  houses  symbolize  different  advantages 
or  disadvantages.  The  first  is  the  house  of  life ; 
the  second,  of  riches;  the  third,  of  brethren;  the 
fourth,  of  parents ;  the  fifth,  of  children  ;  the  sixth, 
of  health ;  the  seventh,  of  marriage ;  the  eighth,  or 
death ;  the  ninth,  of  religion ;  the  tenth,  of  digni- 
ties; the  eleventh,  of  friends;  and  the  twelfth,  of 
enemies.  The  houses  vary  in  strength,  the  first  one, 
that  containing  the  part  of  the  heavens  about  to 
rise,  being  the  most  powerful  of  all :  it  is  called  the 
ascendent  [  ASCENDENT]  ;  while  the  point  of  the 
ecliptic  just  rising  is  termed  the  horoscope.  The  im- 
portant matter  was  to  ascertain  what  house  and 
star  was  in  the  ascendent  at  the  moment  of  a  per- 
son's birth,  from  which  it  was  deemed  possible  to 
augur  his  fortune.  It  followed  that  all  people  born 
in  the  same  part  of  the  world  at  the  same  time 
ought  to  have  had  the  same  future,  an  allegation 
which  experience  decisively  contradicted.  Even 
apart  from  this,  astrological  predictions  of  all  kinds 
had  a  fatal  tendency  to  pass  away  without  being 
fulfilled;  and .when,  finally,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  tiny  looking  stars  were  suns  like  that  irradiat- 
ing our  heavens,  and  the  earth  not  the  center  of  the 
universe,  but  only  a  planet  revolving  around  an- 
other body,  and  itself  much  exceeded  in  size  by 
several  of  its  compeers,  every  scientific  mind  in 
Kurone  felt  itself  unable  any  longer  to  believe  in 
astrology,  which  has  been  in  an  increasingly  lan- 
guishing state  since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  still  flourishes  in  Asia  and  Africa.  Thus 
when  a  Brahman  boy  comes  into  the  world  means 
are  at  once  taken  to  construct  his  "  horoscope,"  in- 
dictating  what  his  future  destiny  is  to  be.  But  in 
this  country  no  one  can  profess  to  believe  in  astrol- 
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liablo  to  arrest  upon  a  charge  of  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretenses.  No  belief,  extensively  lu-ld 
and  long  prevalent,  ever  passes  away  without  leav- 
ing traces  iu  language,  and  ascendent,  awt-Hitf-ncy, 
disaster^  disa-stroius.  evil-starred,  influence,  merow- 
i-i'il.  jociaf,  mitttrnine,  <fcc.,  are  all  astrological 
words. 

"  I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon 
A  most  auspicious  star;  whose  influence 
It  now  I  court  not,  but  omit,  my  fortunes 
Will  ever  after  droop." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  Act  1,  Sc.  2. 

as-tr5~me-te-5r-Sl  - 
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logical  vaticinations;  but  the  moment  one  accepts 
payment  for  telling,  by  the  help  of  the  stars,  the 
"fortune"  of  an  individual,  he  or  she  becomes 


,  s.  [Gr.  aatron-astar. 

and  Eng.  meteorology  (q.v.).J  The  investigation  or 
the  influence  excited  by  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
upon  the  weather.  Tne  sun,  of  course,  excites 
transcendent  influence.  The  notion  that  changes 
of  the  weather  take  place  at  changes  of  the  moon 
is  not  borne  out  by  impartial  inquiry.  The  stars 
seem  absolutely  void  of  perceptible  effect  on  the 
weather. 

as-tro-me-tS-or  -6-scope.  &.  [Gr.  astron=n 
star,  and  Eng.  meteoroncope  (q.v.).]  An  apparatus 
invented  by  Mr.  Pichler  for  demonstrating,  by 
means  of  the  optical  lantern,  the  effects  of  persist- 
ence of  vision. 

aa-tr&'in'-e-te'r,  *.  [Gr.  O8tron=a  star,  and 
metron=&  measure.]  An  instrument  invented  by 
Sir  John  Herschel  for  measuring  the  apparent  rela- 
tive magnitudes  of  tho  stars. 

as-tr6m'-et-r^,  *.  [ASTBOMETER.]  The  meas- 
urement and  the  numerical  expression  of  the  appar- 
ent magnitudes  of  the  fixed  stars. 

*as-tr8m  -jf-Sn,  «.  [Apparently  abbreviated  from 
O.  Eng.  ostronomien  to  make  it  fit  more  easily  into 
a  line  of  poetry.]  An  astronomer,  an  astrologer,  or 
both  in  one  person. 

"  Of  gold  he  made  a  table, 
Al  f  ul  of  steorren,  saun  fable, 
And  thougte  to  seyn,  amongesmen, 
That  he  is  an  cist  rum  yen." 

Alisaunder,  1.  136.  (Boucher.) 

as-tr5n'-&m-5r,  *as-tr6n  -6m-Sre,  *as-tr6n  '- 
6m-ye"r,  8.  [Eng.  a*tronom(y)  ;  suff.  -er.  In  Sw. 
astronom;  Fr,  astronome;  Sp.,  Port,,  &,  Ital.  us- 
tronomo;  Lat.  antronomus;  Gr,  astronomos,  as  adj. 
=classing  the  stars,  as  eubstan.=an  astronomer; 
astron=s.  star,  astro,  (pi.)  =stars,  and  nemo=to  dis- 
tribute, ...  to  pasture  (a  flock).  Hence  an 
astronomer  is  a  classifier  of  the  stars,  or,  according 
to  Herschel,  a  "  shepherd  of  the  stars."]  [  ASTROX- 

OMY-] 

Essential  signification  :  One  who  studies  the  stars, 
the  word  giving  no  indication  as  to  his  motive  in 
so  doing.  During  ancient  and  mediaeval  tinu-s  the 
keenest  spur  to  the  exploration  of  the  heavens  was 
furnished  by  tho  belief,  then  all  but  universally 
entertained,  that  the  stars  influenced  human  des- 
tinies; hence  astronomer  signified  — 

*1.  OritjinaUy:  In  the  main  an  astrologer;  one 
who  studied  the  stars,  partly,  no  doubt,  from  scien- 
tific curiosity,  but  chiefly  because  he  believed  they 
influenced  human  destinies. 

"  If  ast  ronotners  say  true,  every  man  at  his  birth  by  his 
constellation  hath  divers  things  and  desires  appointed 
him."—  Pflkington:  Exposition  upon  the  Prophet  Aygeus, 
ch.  i.  (See  Trench:  Select  Glossary,  p.  12.) 

"  Bat  what  was  ominous,  that  very  morn 
The  sun  was  entered  into  Capricorn, 
Which,  by  this  bad  astronomer'  a  account, 
That  week  the  Virgin  Balance  should  remount." 

Drydfn;  Hind  and  Panther. 

2.  Subsequently  ;  As  study  of  the  heavens  advanced, 
the  more  gifted  minds  discovered  the  fallacy  of  the 
old  notion  that  tho  stars  influenced  human  des- 
tinios,  while  the  less  talented  firmly  adhered  to  the 
popular  delusion  on  the  subject.  It  consequently 
became  needful  to  distinguish  the  two  classes  of 
men.  The  word  astronomer  was  therefore  reserved 
for  any  really  scientific  student  of  the  stars,  while 
the  term  oairoZoper  was  abandoned  to  the  credu- 
lous, if  not  even  insincere,  star-gazer.  Convenience 
dictated  this  arrangement:  if  etymology  were 
followed,  an  astrologer  would  be  regarded  as 
the  equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of  an  astronomer. 
[ASTROLOGER.] 

"  It  [Encke's  comet]  was  predicted  and  generally 
observed  in  1825,  and  so  anxious  were  astronomers  to  dis- 
cover it,  that  two  new  comets  were  found  in  looking-  for 
it."  —  Airy:  Report  on  Astronomy.  Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.,  vol.  i., 
2d  ed.  (1832),  p.  163. 

Astronomer  Royal:  The  appellation  given  to  the 
eminent  astronomer  intrusted  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment with  the  care  of  the  Greenwicli  Observa- 
tory, and  who  is  expected  to  turn  to  tho  best 
account  the  splendid  instruments  erected  there  for 
the  survey  of  the  heavens. 

fis-tr&-n5m  -Ic,  *as  tr6  nSm  -Ick,  fis-tr&- 
n5m>lc-al,  a.  [In  Fr.  axtronomique  ;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  astronomico;  Lat.  itstrun<>niiruA;  all  from 


<  i  r .  tutTonomiko&]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  ustnun- 
oiny,  or  to  the  methods  in  vise  among  astronomers, 

''  C«n  lie  not  pass  an  astronomic  line1?" — Black. 
"The  slurry  heavens,  as  you  know, ,  had  for  Immanutd 

Kant   a  value  beyond  their  u$t  runout  icul  one."  —  Tyndall: 
Fray.  uj'Ufitiict,  3d  ed.,  v.  104. 

astronomical  Instruments.  Instruments  used 
for  observing  tho  heavenly  bodies.  The  following 
list  includes  some  which  aro  now  superseded,  but 
the  great  majority  are  still  in  use:  Armil,  armil- 
la ry  sphere,  artificial  horizon,  astrolabe,  astroxn- 
eter,  astroscope,  azimuth  circle,  azimuth  dial, 
back-staff,  chronometer,  clock,  collimator,  comet- 
M-oker,  compass,  cosmolabe,  dipleidoscope,  dip 
ivctor}  equatorial  telescope,  gnomon,  hcliometer, 
meridian  circle,  micrometer,  mural  circle,  orbit- 
sweeper,  orrery,  pendulum,  planetarium,  quadrant, 
reflecting  circle,  refraction  circle,  sextant,  spectro- 
scope, telescope,  tellurian,  transit  instrument, 
zenith  sector,  zenith  tube. 

astronomical  measurements.  The  measure- 
ment of  the  arc  of  the  heavens  intercepted  betwoaii 
two  points,  as  between  a  star  at  a  certain  moment 
and  the  horizon.  Or  a  measurement  of  the  exact 
time  of  some  event,  say  a  transit.  This  is  done  by 
means  of  a  clock,  or,  more  generally,  a  chronom- 
eter. (Herschel:  Aatron.,  §  150.) 

astronomical  observations.  Observations  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  made  to  further  the  scienoe 
of  astronomy.  (/6icf.,§  136.) 

astronomical  year.  A  year,  the  precise  length 
of  which  is  determined  by  astronomical  observa- 
tions. It  embraces  both  the  tropical  and  the 
sidereal  years.  It  is  opposed  to  the  civil  year,  be- 
ing that  which  each  nation  has  adopted  for  itseU. 

[YEAR.] 

"  Niebuhr  thinks  that  the  allusion  Is  to  a  solar  eclipse, 
visible  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  occurred  on  the  21st 
of  June,  in  the  astronomical  year  399  B.  C."—  Levri*: 
Early  ROM.  Hist.,  ch.  v.,  g  11. 

as-tri-nom  -I-cal-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  astronomical: 
-ly.]  Iu  an  astronomical  manner;  after  tin* 
manner  of  astronomers ;  in  conformity  with  the  prin- 
ciples or  methods  of  astronomy. 

*as-tr6"  n5m -I-c5n,  s.  [Gr.  astronom  ikos,  neut. 
-fro/i.]  A  treatise  on  astronomy. 

*as-tr5-n5m'-I-en,  *as-tr6-n6m  -jMSn,  s.  [O. 
Eug.  astronomie;  Mod.  Lng.  astronomy;  suff.  -*n.J 
An  astronomer,  an  astrologer,  or  both  combined  in 
one  individual. 

"  .i*ff'i,it>i)i!tt'n*  al  day  here  art  faillen 
That  whilen  warned  men  by  fore  what  shoulde  byfalle 

after."  Piers  Ptourma*. 

"Lo  astronomyens  cameo  fro  the  east  to  Jerusalem." — 
WyclilTe:  Matthew  ii.  1. 

tas-tr5n -6-mIze,  i*.  (.  [Eng.  o*fronom(y) ;  -ize.} 
To  study  astronomy,  as  botanize  means  to  study 
botany. 

"  .  .  .  thus  they  natronomizeil  in  caves." — Bi\itvne 
Christ.  Xor.  ii.  9. 

as-tron-6  mf,  *as-tr8n -6-mIe,  *as-trfin-$- 
mjfe,  *as-tron  -6m-l£e,  s.  [In  Sw.  «fc  Dan.  astron 
omt;  Ger.  &  Fr.  astronomic;  Sp.,  Port.,  6c  Ital. 
asfrotiomin :  Lat.  astron6mia ;  Gr.  astronomia:  aa- 
tron  =  a  star,  and  nomo8— usage,  custom,  law  ;  wins 
=  to  deal  out,  to  distribute.] 

*1.  Originally:  The  pseudo  science  which  studied 
the  movements  of  the  stars,  with  the  view  of  obtain- 
ing information  (which  they  were  n^c  fitted  to 
give)  regarding  the  destiny  of  individuals  or  bodies 
of  men ;  astrology.  [ASTROLOGY.  See  also  As- 

TROXUMEK.] 

"And  hem  lerede,  witter  like 

\*tr<m<>ini<ji'  and  ursmetike." 

Story  tif  Genesis  and  Exodus,  (ed.  Morris  i,  7914. 
"Not  from  the  stars  do  I  my  judgment  pluck, 
And  yet  methinks  I  have  astronomy." 

Shakffp.:  Sonnftt,  M. 

2.  Subsequently  and  note:  The  sublime  science 
which  treats  of  the  distances,  magnitudes,  masses, 
composition,  motions,  and  all  that  is  discoverable 
regarding  the  heavenly  bodies,  meaning  tho  sun. 
the  earth,  the  moon,  the  planets,  the  fixed  stars,  tl«j 
comets,  the  meteorites,  the  Detrain,  and  all  other 
material  bodies  really  or  apparently  moving  in 
infinite  space.  It  is  founded  on  careful  and  oft- 
repoatod  observations,  made  chiefly  with  elabo- 
rately-constructed instruments  [ASTRONOMICAL, 
INSTRUMENTS];  these  observations  being  next  made 
the  basis  of  reasoning,  founded,  wherever  it  is 
practicable,  as  it  generally  is,  on  mathematical 
demonstration.  Astronomy  may  be  variously 
divided.  A  simple  distinction  is  sometimes  made 
into  tienifrufthi/,  which  treats  of  the  earth,  and 
i/ ra noyrupht/,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  "  heavens." 
Somct  inicri  the  branch  of  science  which  describes 
the  celestial  bodies  as  they  are  is  called  Descriptive 
Astronomy.  When  the  specific  subject  treated  is 
the  **  fixed  "  stars,  it  becomes  Sidereal  Astronomy. 
The  sciences  now  mentioned  have  sought  rather  to 
record  than  to  explain  phenomena;  but  what  is 
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called  Physical  Astronomy  proposes  to  itself  the 
Jiigh  aim  of  accounting  for  the  facts  observed.  Jis 
chief  ally  iu  this  arduous  task  is  mathematics,  with 
which  every  astronomer  worthy  of  the  uamo  re- 
quires to  bo  Tory  familiar. 

1[  The  vault  of  heaven  being  visible  in  all  its  glory 
•alternately  by  day  and  night  in  every  portion  of  the 
world,  absolute  ignorance  regarding  celestial  phc- 
Jiomena  cannot  have  existed  in  any  place  or  at  any 
time.  The  people  belonging  to  some  nations  were, 
however,  moreobservant  in  this  respect  than  others, 
and  claims  to  parly  proficiency  in  astronomy,  in 
some  cases  leading  to  vehement  controversy,  have 
been  preferred  in  favor  of  the  Chinese,  the  dial- 
•deans,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Hindoos.  In  these 
and  other  countries,  in  early  times,  the  stars  were 
not  so  much  studied  as  worshiped,  there  being 
strong  temptation,  even  in  the  most  pious  minds,  to 
Ihis  form  of  religious  error  (Job  xxxi.  2ti-2S).  Hip- 
parcbus  of  Bithyaia  and  Rhodes  (?),  who  flourished 
from  B.  C.  160  to  125,  catalogued  the  stars  visible 
above  t  lie  horizon,  noting  down  1,OW.  Among  his 
numerous  discoveries  may  be  reckoned  the  pro- 
fession of  the  equinoxes,  trigonometry,  and  appar- 
ently the  stereographic  projection  of  the  sphere. 
The  next  very  great  name  was  that  of  Ptolemy,  the 
-geographer  and  astronomer  of  Alexandria,  A.  D. 
130-150,  who  discovered  the  lunar  evection,  refrac- 
tion, Ac.  [EVKCTION,  REFRACTION.]  He  was  also 
the  author  of  the  Ptolemaic  system.with  its  primuni 
•mobile,  its  eccentrics,  and  its  epicycles. 

41  Oh,  how  unlike  the  complex  works  of  man 
Heaven's  easy,  artless,  unencumbered  plan  !" 

Cowper:  Truth. 

The  Arabs  translated  a  work  of  Ptolemy's,  called 
Megiste,  into  their  own  language,  and  prefixing  to 
its  name  their  article  aZ=the,  transformed  it  into 
Almagest.  The  Christians  during  the  "  dark  ages  " 
deriving  their  knowledge  of  astronomy  from  the 
Arabs  rather  than  from  a  study  of  the  heavens, 
received  from  their  instructors  the  Ptolemaic  sys- 
tem and  the  Almagest,  which  did  not  lose  credit 
in  Western  Europe  till  the  seventeenth  century. 
f  ALMAGEST,  PTOLEMAIC.]  In  1472  or  1473  was  born 
•Copernicus,  who  in  1543,  just  before  his  death,  pub- 
lished his  great  work,  On  the  Revolutions  of  the 
Heavenly  Bodies,  composed  more  than  thirteen 
years  before.  It  propounded  theCopernican  system 
[COPERNICAN],  which,  modified  and  improved,  is 
now  received  as  established  truth,  being  supported 
by  an  amount  of  evidence  of  which  Copernicus  had 
uo  conception.  The  next  very  great  name  is  that  of 
Tycho  Brahe,  a  Dane  by  birth,  but  of  Swedish  an- 
cestry. He  was  born  on  the  14th  of  December.  1546, 
and  died  in  1601.  Though  not  accepting  the  Coper- 
nican  system,  but  holding  views  partly  borrowed 
from  Copernicus  and  partly  from  Ptolemy  (Tv- 
his  extensive  and  accurate  observations 


gave  a  great  impulse  to  astronomy,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  some  further  discoveries  in  addition  to 
those  which  he  had  himself  made.  Two  great 
names  now  come  together  upon  the  scene,  those  of 
Kepler  and  of  Galileo.  The  former  was  a  pupil 
of  Tycho.  He  will  forever  be  remembered  for  the 
•discovery  of  the  three  laws  which  bear  his  name, 
the  first  and  second  made  known  in  1609,  and  the 
third  in  1618.  [KEPLER'S  LAWS.]  About  1581, 
Galileo  had  discovered  the  isochronism  of  t  he  pendu- 
lum I  PENDULUM]  ;  having  constructed  a  telescope, 
he  discovered  in  1610  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  the 
phases  of  Venus,  the  mountains  of  the  moon,  with 
•other  new  truths.  In  1642,  the  year  in  which  Galileo 
died,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  born,  and  in  36S7  ho 
published  his  immortal  Princifjia,  in  which  the  law 
of  gravitation  was  announced,  thus  constituting  an 
epoch  in  the  history  o'f  science  which  probably  will 
never  be  paralleled  at  any  future  time. 

"Nature  and  Nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  ni»*ht; 
God  said,  'Let  Newton  be,'  und  all  wus  light." 

Pope, 

The  year  that  Newton  died  (1727)  was  (lie  one  in 
•which  the  discovery  was  made  by  Bradley  of  the 
aberration  of  light,  which  irrefragably  proved  the 
motion  of  the  earth,  and  gave  the  death-blow  to 
the  Ptolemaic  audTychonic  systems,  both  of  which 
were  founded  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  station- 
ary. As  we  approach  modern  times  the  discoveries 
become  far  too  numerous  to  beclironicled  here;  but 
room  must  be  found  to  mention  the  Herschel  family 
—the  first  of  the  name,  Kir  William  Herschel,  who 
was  born  in  17:$,  and  died  in  IS'^2,  having,  among 
of  her  threat  discoveries,  added  nine  new  members  of 
tho  solar  sy-tem,  ono  of  them,  the  planet  Uranus, 
to  the  eighteen  previou.-ly  known.  The  work  on 
astronomy  so  often  quoted  in  thrse  pagi-s  was 
penned  by  his  son.  Sir  John  Herschel,  also  a  great 
iliscoverer;  and  the  third  generation  of  tlio  family 
are  now  at  work.  Many  discoveries  will  be  found 
recorded  under  other  articles.  [ASTEROID,  COMET. 

<  'ONSTELLATION,    GRAVITATION,      PLANET,     SOLAR 

SYSTEM,  STAR,  <fcc.] 

"In  astronomy,  for  instance,  the  superior  departments 
of  theory  are  completely  disjoined  from  the  routine  of 
practical  observation."  —  He  racket;  Study  <-/  JVitt*.  J'tiil. 

<  18*1),  g  126. 


*as-tr8n'-6m  yen, «.    [ASTBOXOMTKN.] 
*as-tron'-6m-yer,  *.    [  ASTRONOMER.] 

as  -tr6-phel,  *as  -tr&  fell,  s.  [From  Gr.  astron 
-a  st.tr.]  A  bitter  herb;  probably  what  the  old 
botanists  called  starwort  or  aster.  (Lyte:  Dodoens* 
p.  41.)  (Xares.) 

*'My  little  flock,  whom  earst  T  lov'd  so  well, 
And  wont  to  feed  with  finest  grasse  that  grew, 

Feede  ye  henceforth  on  bitter  (txtroffll 
And  stinking  small  age  and  unsaverie  rue." 

Spenser;  Daphne,  844. 

"The  gods,  which  all  things  see,  this  same  beheld, 
And  pittying  this  paire  of  lovers  trew, 
Transformed  them,  there  lying  on  the  field, 
Into  one  flowre  that  is  both  red  nnd  blew: 
It  first  growes  red,  and  then  to  blew  doth  fade, 
Like  aatroishel,    ..." 

Todd's  Spenser,  vol.  viii.,  p.  60. 

as-tr6-ph6  tQ-met'-rlc-al,  a.  [Gr.  a**Yon=a 
star;  photos,  genit.  snip,  of  j>/ids=light,  and  inefro)i 
=  a  measure.]  Pertaining1  to  tho  measxirement  of 
tho  light  which  reaches  the  earth  from  the  several 
stars. 

"On  a  new  Astrophotometrfcal  method  by  Prof.  Ch.  V. 
Zeiiger."— Astrvn,  Soc.  Xotices,  vol.  xxxviii.  66. 

as-trfc-phy" l-ll  te,  s.  [InGer.  axtrophyllit;  Gr. 
astron=a  star,  and  phuUon=a  leaf.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  classed  by  Dana 
Tinder  his  Mica  Group.  The  hardness  is  3;  tho  sp. 
gr.,  3'324  ;  tho  luster,  sub-metallic,  pearly  ;  the  color, 
bronze-yellow  to  gold-yellow.  It  is  translucent  in 
thin  plates.  Composition:  Silica,  32*21  to  33'71 ; 
protoxide  of  iron,  18'06  to  25*21 ;  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese, 9'90  to  12-68 ;  titanic  acid.  7*09  to  8'84,  with 
lesser  quantities  of  potassa,  soda,  zirconia,  alumina, 
and  other  ingredients.  It  is  found  in  Norway. 

as-tr6  phy -t5n,  «.  [Or.  astron-o.  star,  and 
phu/on  =  tLat  which  has  grown:  (1)  a  plant,  (2)  a 
creature.  "  Starry  creature,"]  A  genus  of  star- 
fishes, containing  the  Shetland  Argus.  [AEGTJ8.] 

as'-tr6-SC6pe,  s.  [In  Ger.  cwtroskop ;  Gr.  astron 
=  a  star,  and  skopeo=tn  look  at.]  An  astronomical 
instrument  for  instructing  the  memory  with  respect 
to  the  relative  position  of  tho  stars.  These  are  de- 
lineated on  two  cones.  A  celestial  globe,  however, 
is  both  more  accurate  and  more  convenient. 

fis'-trfc-scSn-y",  s.  [In  Ger.  astroscopie.]  [AS- 
TROSCOPE.] Observation  of  the  stars.  (Johnson.) 

*a-stro  te,  arfr.   [ASTRUT.] 

as-tr&  the  61  -&-gy\  *.  [In  Ger.  astrotheoloyie : 
Gr.  astron— n  star,  and  theoio(/i<i  =  tlieology  (q.  v.).J 
Theology  founded  on  what  is  known  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  and  tho  laws  which  regulate  their  move- 
ments. 

"That  the  diurnal  and  annual  revolutions  are  the 
motions  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  not  of  the  min,  I  shew- 
in  the  preface  of  my  Aftro-TH*otofff  ' — Derhani;  Physic** 
Theology. 

a-striit ,  *gL-str6te,  acfr.  [Eug.  a;  strut  (q.  v,).] 
*A.  (Of  the  form  astrote) :  In  a  swelling  manner. 
"Hys  yen  stode  owte  astrote  forthy." 

Le  Bone  Florence,  2,829.     (Boucher.) 

B.  (Of  the  form  a?rrut) :  With  a  strutting  gait. 
(Cowper:  Task,  v.  268.) 

*as'-tryc-labe,  *.    [ASTROLABE.] 

*as-tu9e,  a.  [InFr.  astucieux;  Ital.  astutaccw."] 
[ASTVTK.J  Astute. 

"...  that  your  facilnes  be  nocht  sedusit  be  their 
a nt <>*•••  and  subtil  persuasions." — Complaynte  uf  Scotland, 

l>.  IM. 

as  tu  -clous,  o.  [Fr.  axtuc.ieux.}  Astute,  cun- 
ning. (Scoff;  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  cli.  xxi.) 

"If  the  reader  should  wonder  how  Ronaparte,  able  and 
astticiunit  as  he  was,  came  to  be  overreached  in  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit,  we  believe  the  secret  may  be  found  in  a  piece  of 
private  history." — Mr  If".  Scott. 

as  tu  -cl-ty",  s.  [As  if  from  a  Low  Lat.  orfu- 
cita*.]  AstateaeM.  (Carlyle;  Fr.  Revol., pt.  1  bk. 
i.,  ch.  iii.) 

a  stun',  r.  t.    [Eng.  a:  stun.    In  A.  S.  astunian  = 
to  astound.]    To  stun.    [ASTOUND,  Sxux.] 
**  He  fell  rebounding;  breathless  and  astunned, 
His  trunk  extended  lay." 

fr>m?rrilte:  Rural  Games,  c.  ii. 

*a-Stund  e,  ath\  [Prof.  «-=on,  for;  A.S.  stund— 
a  moment,  time.]  [AHTUXTE.]  For  a  time. 

**  Bothe  in  bosken  and  in  bank, 
Isout  me  hauet  astunrte," 
A  Sony  on  (tie  Passljn  (ed.  Morris),  13,  14. 

*a.-8tunt'e,  prct.  of  ivr6.  [A.S.  astintan—tostop.l 
Stoctd,  remained.  [.\STINT.J 

*'  The  baronw  nstnnti"  without  toun  beside. 
And  vaire  sende  unto  the  toun  to  the  king  hor  Honde, 
That  he  snoMe,  vor  Go<l«'s  loue,  him  bet  vnderstonde." 

litilivi't  <>/  Vloucester'a  Chronicle,  p.  540,     (Boucher.) 


as  -tfir,  s.  [Lat.  wstur,  whence  Ital.  astore  and 
Fr.  uuttmi'.] 

Ornitlutlooy :  A  genns  of  raptorialbirds  belonging 
to  tlio  family  Falponidee  and  ^gSZ***. 

tho  sub-family  Accipitriim-, 
or  Sparrow-hawks.  The  A. 
palumbariui,  or  European 
(!<>shawk|see  GOSHAWK], 
which  is  figured  in  tho  ac- 
companying illustration,  is 
a  well-known  species;  and 
there  are  various  other  spe- 
cies, of  which  the  best 
known  in  America  is  the  A. 
atricapillus. 

*9.-start'e,  pret.  of  verb.  [ 
[ASTAET.]    Started. 

8.8-tQ  te,  a.  [O.  Fr.  of  tut;  E 
Sp.,   Port.,  &  Ital.    astuto;] 
Lat.   astutvs,   from   a?tus=  [ 
cleverness,  craftj  cunning  (a 
single  act,  as  distinguished  Goshawk  (Astur  I'al- 
from    astulia  =  ha  bi  tual  umbarius). 

craftiness).]  [AsTUCE.] 
Peiiotrating,discerning,  subtle;  wily,  cunning. 

"  We  terme  those  most  astute  which  are  must  versut*." 
—Sir  if.  Sandys:  Essays,  p.  168. 

T[  Neither  astute  nor  any  one  of  its  compounds  is 
in  the  last  edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary. 

9-8-tfi 'te-lj? ,  adv.  [Eng.  astute ;  -??/.]  In  an  as- 
tuto manner;  cleverly,  penetratingly,  discerningly. 

9.8-tii  te-ness,  s.  [Eng.  astute;  -nrss. ~\  The  qual- 
ity of  being  astute;  penetration,  discernment; 
mental  subtlety. 

"  The  policy  of  the  French  Government  was  marked  by 
vigor  and  astuteness,  ,  .  ." — Times,  Nov.  9,  1875. 

tas'-tjf,  «.  [Lat.  unfit;  Gr.  o«(u=a  city,  especially 
Athens.    In  augliciztng  Greek  words,  v  becomes  y; 
thus  asty  exactly  corresponds  to  tho  Gr.  os/u.J 
Architecture:  A  city  or  town. 
*as-ty-en,   «.    [A.   S.   asligan=to  go,   proceed, 
step,  or  mount;  astignes= an  ascent;  ascending.] 
To  ascend. 

"  Ofte  he  heom  myd  epek  ther  hi  weren  to-gedere 
Er  he  wolde  astyen  to  heuene  to  liis  vedero." 

the  Passion  of  Vur  Lord(.eA.  Morris),  623-4. 

S.-sty-lg.r,  a.  [Gr.  a«fn?os  =  without  pillar  or 
prop :  a,  priv.,  and  stuloK=a  pillar.] 

Arch. :  Without  columns  or  pilasters. 

as'-t^ll,  «.  [Low  Lat.  astula  j  O.  Ger.  ast  and 
osfi;  Goth.  as/.J  A  shingle ;  a  thin  board  of  wood. 
(Prompt.  Port).)  (Boucter.)  [ASTEL.] 

»as-tfl-la  byre  (y=J),  *as-tyr-la-by,  s.  [AS- 
TROLABE.] 

as-tyl'-len,  s.  A  small  ward  or  stoppage  in  an 
adit  or  mine  to  prevent  the  full  passage  of  the 
water,  made  by  damming  up.  ( Weale.) 

•as-ty  t,  *as-ty  te.    [ASTIT.] 

a-sfin'-der,  *a-sfin.'-dyr,  *a-sun'-drl,  *a-s5n'- 
dSr,  *a-son  -dyr,  *a-syn  -dre  (dyr  as  dlr,  dre  as 
der),  ad\\  [Eug.  a=on,  and  8-tmder;  A.  S.  on#un- 
</rau=asunder,  apart,  alone,  privately ;  Ger.  ausein- 
tniili  i-;  Sp.  osnndre.]  [SCNDEE.] 

1.  Into  different  pieces,  into  different  places ;  sep- 
arately, apart.    (Lit.  cfr  fifj.) 

"I  took  my  staff,  even  Beauty,  and  cut  it  asundtr." — 
Zeck.  xi.  10. 

"What  therefore  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man 
put  asunder." — Mark  z.  9. 

2.  In  different  pieces ;  in  different  places ;  apart ; 
in  a  divided  state. 

"Freres  and  feendea  been  but  litel  asonder." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,286. 
"  Lucifer.    No,  we  reign 
Together;  but  our  dwellings  are  asunder" 

Byron:  Cain,  ii.  2. 

a-sun'-der-lj1,  adv.  [Eng.  asunder;  -ly.]  Sepa- 
rately; apart. 

"Astinderly.    Disjunctim    .    .    ." — Prompt.  Parv. 

•a-sfin'-drl,  adv.    [ASUNDER.] 

*a'-?tSr  (f  Sr  as  zllUr),  o.    [.\ZCRE.] 

a-sti  r-a, «.    [Sanscrit.] 

Indian  Mythology:  A  demon;  an  enemy  of  the 
gods.  The  Asuras  seem  to  have  been  at  om>  thm- 
the  Turanian  aborigines  in  conflict  with  the  Arvan 
invaders  of  India,  and  at  another  the  Buddhist 
religionisls  in  conflict  with  the  professors  of  the 
Brahmanic  faith. 

*a'-§are  (§ur  as  zhttr),  a.    [AZURE.] 

*a-swa'ge,  v.  t.  &  i.    [ASSUAGE.] 

as  wail,  s.  [Zoology:  Native  East  Indian  name.  ] 
The  Ursus  labiatus,  or  Sloth-bear,  found  in  the 
mountains  of  India. 

*a-BW?lt ,  v.t.  [A.  S.  asieeltan=to  die,  to  depart.] 
To  become  extinguished. 

"  No  the  fnyr  for  theo  snow  aswelt." — AliMunder,  6,639. 
(.?.  in  Boucher.) 


boll,     bdy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     98!!,     chorus,     9hln,     benpli;     go,     gem;     thin,     \,Us;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenopnon,     exist,    pn  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  slian.     -tion,     -sion  =  sniin;      -tlon,      -^ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,    -cioua,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
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*g.-Swe  ve,  v.  f.    [A..  S.    aa  «•<*/<  m  (tran?.  )  =  (!)  to 
soothe,  to  appease;  (2)  to  striku  with  astonishment  ; 
(intransitive.)  =  to  be  stunned,  to    be  made  iu^ea- 
sibli1  ;  «<(•(/«  n  —  to  go  to  sleep.]    To  stupefy. 
"  For  I  came  up,  I  nyste  how. 
For  HO  astonyed  and  astreved 
Wus  every  vertu  in  my  heved, 
What  with  his  sours  and  with  my  drede, 
That  al  my  felynge  gan  to  dede; 
For  whi  ?  hit  was  to  grete  affray." 

Chaucer;  House  of  Fame,  ii.  40-45. 

8,-swIm',  atlr.   [Eng.  a;  swim.]   Afloat.  (Scotch.) 

"  The  soldiers  sleeping  carelessly  in  the  bottom  of  the 

ship  upon  heather,  were  all  a*icim  through  the  water  that 

came  iu  at  the  holes  and  leaks  of  the  shi  p.  "—  Spaldin  {/, 

i.  60. 

*a-swo  on,  *a-swo  ne,  v.  i.  [Eng.  a,  andsjroon; 
A.  S.  astrunan=to  swoon.]  To  swoon. 

'*  Whan  sche  this  herd,  aswoned  doun  sche  fallith 
For  pitous  joy."  Chaucer:  C.  T.t  8,955-6. 

*a-swoon,  *a-swou'nl  *a-swou  ne,  *a- 
Bwd'wne,  adv.  [Eng.  a,  and  swoon.]  [AswooN,  v.] 

1.  Into  a  swoon. 

"And  with  that  word  asicoitn  sche  fel  anoon." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  13,660. 

2.  In  a  swoon. 

"Than  ever  sche  did,  nml  fil  to  ground  anoon, 
And  lay  aswowne,  deed  as  eny  stoon." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10,781-8. 

*a-SWOU  nde,  pret.  of  verb.    [A.  S.  a«irtnd(in={l) 
to  languish  through  dullness,  to  enervate-  (2)  to 
decay,  perish,  dissolve.]    Passed  away;  decayed, 
perished. 
*44Heil  be  thou,'  he  seide,   'thou  false  god,  in  thin  false 

heuene  Ifounde, 

Nym  thin  son  aud  thin  holigost  vor  ye  bath  ney  o- 
swounde.'  " 

Exposition  of  the  Cmss  fed.  Morris),  421-2. 
*a-swy~  nde,  v.  i.     LA.  S,  a^windan  =  to  decay.] 
To  vanish,  to  pass  away. 

"Ye  raowen  iseo  the  world  nsicynfle 
That  wouh  goth  forth  abak  that  soth." 

A  Luue  Ron.     O.  Eng.  Miseell.,  Early  Eng. 

Text  Soc.,  x.  (ed.  Morris),  39,  40. 
*9--sy'9e,  s.    The  same  as  ASSIZE  (q.  v.). 
*a-sy  -en,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  <uigran=  to  languish  through 
dullness,  to  enervate,  to  pine  away.]    To  sink:  to 
become  faint  of  heart. 

"  AI  we  schulen  a-xyen  and  seo  to  the  node, 
Ther  the  crysmechild  for  sunnes  sore  schal  drede." 
On  Serving  Christ,  U.  (ed.  Morris),  10,  11. 

a-s?  -liim,  *a-sy  le,  *a-slle,  s.  [In  Dan.  asyl; 
Fr.  asile;  Sp.  &  Ital.  asilo;  Port,  asylo,  asilo;  Lat 
asylum;  Gr.  asulon=an  asylum;  properly  the  neut. 
of  the  adj.  o*u/os=safe  from  violence,  inviolate-  a, 
priv.,  and  «ufad=to  strip  off,  to  pillage.] 

I.  A  place  of  refuge  and  security. 

1.  Originally:  A  sanctuary,  a  place  which  it  was 
deemod  sacrilege  for  one  to  invade,  and  which, 
therefore,  proved  an  inviolable  retreat  for  crim- 
inals, debtors,  and  other  people  liable  to  be  pur- 
sued.    (See  Archceologia,  viii.,  A.  D.  1787,  p.  3.) 
[SANCTUARY.] 

"From  every  asylum  ruffians  sallied  forth  niehtlv  to 
plunder  and  stab."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix 

2.  Now: 

(a)  Gen.  :  Any  place  of  refuge  ;  any  place  whore 
one  is  sheltered,  as  a  foreign  laud  used  as  a  retreat 
for  political  or  religious  refugees. 


t*-.  ^fath.:  Tho  incommnnsurability  of  two  or 
more  numbers  ;  that  i~,  that  the  numbers  stand  to 
each  other  iu  such  n  relation  that  they  have  no 
common  measure.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  rela- 
tion between  the  side  and  diagonal  of  a  square 
ft'hich  are  iu  the  ratio  of  1  :  \2. 


j  '  '  *•'  a  ud  Vho  knew  th 
destruction,  had  sought  an  i 
—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  v. 


ve8  to  be  marked  out  for 
in  the  Low  Countries  " 


(b)  Spec.;  An  institution  designed  for  the  recep- 
tion and  shelter  of  those  who  are  incapacitated 
from  successfully  fighting  their  own  way  in  the 
World,  as  the  blind  asylum,  the  lunatic  asylum. 

II.  The  protection  accorded  in  such  places  •  ref- 
uge, shelter. 

"Much  he  would  speak  not,  but  beneath  his  roof 
They  found  asylum  oft,  but  ue'er  reproof." 

v  Byron:  Lara,  ii.  8. 

ta-sym-met-ral,  «.  [Eng.  a»ymmetr(y)  ;  -aL] 
Un.-ymmrtrical:  destitute  of  symmetry;  having  per- 
lection  marred  by  conspicuous  defects. 

.ta  sfm-met-rl-cal.  a.  [Eng.  asymmetrfy); 
•icaf.J  Uusyinmetrical;  incapable  of  adjustment. 

"  .fonnmttrtcal  or  unsociable,  that  is,  such  as  we  Bee 
not  how  to  reconcile  with  other  things  evidently  and  con- 
fessedly  true."—  B«  <//.-,  in  .\\,rris  on  Reason  and  Faith,  ch.  3. 

*a  sf  m  -met-roiis,  a,  [Eng.  asymmetr(y)  ;  -oiw.l 
Unaymmetrical.  (Barrow.) 

a-sf  m  -met-Ty",  s.    [Gr.  asummetria;  from  cutum- 

1  uncomnu-nsurablc.  f'Jt  unsymmotric.    Or 

from  a,  priv.,  and  *v,.  pmmetry:  xumme- 

Iros-commensurate  with:  sim=  together,  and  me- 

rroH=a  measure.] 

1.  Ord.  Lany,:  Want  of  symmetry;  want  of  pro- 
portion. 

innnmetrtesot  the  brain,  ns  well  ns  the  deformi- 
ties of  the  legs  or  face,  may  be  rectified  in  time."-  '-V.  te. 


--ote,  s.  &  ft.  [In  Gor.  *fc  Fr.  axi/ittptote; 
Port,  anifinptota  ;  (ir.  <m<-w/>fotox=  irregular:  <i, 
priv.,  and  Bumpiptv  =  to  fall  together;  tttct  to- 
gether, aud  />ipfo=to  fall  ;  perf.  peptuka.] 

A.  As  substantive.     Geometry:  A  term  used  iu  de- 
scribing the  characteristics  of  a  hyperbola. 

An  asymptote  of  a  hyperbola  is  a  diameter  which, 
the  further  it  is  produced,  always  approaches  more 
and  more  nearly  to  the  curve,  and  yet,  though  pro- 
duced ever  so  far,  does  never  actually  meet  it.  (The 
word  is  generally  used  in  the  plural,  asymptotes.) 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  such  a  lino  as  that  now 
described;  continually  approaching  another  lino 
without  ever  reaching  it. 

"Asymptote  lines,  though  they  may  approach  nearer 
together,  till  they  are  nearer  than  the  least  assignable 
distance,  yet,  being  still  produced  infinitely,  will  never 
meet!"  —  Grew. 

a-sy'mp-tot  -Ic,  a-sjfmp-to't  -Ic-al,  s.  [Eng. 
asymptote;  -iV,  ~ical.  In  Fr.  asymptotique.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  the  asymptotes  of  a  nyper- 
bola  ;  perpetually  approaching  anything,  but  never 
meeting  it. 

"  Curves  are  said  to  be  asymptotical  when  they  con- 
tinually approach  without  a  possibility  of  meeting."— 
Johnson. 

a-Sy'n-ar'-tete,  a.  [Gr.  asunartetos=Got  united. 
inconsistent;  a,  priv.,  and  aunartao=to  hang  up 
with,  to  knit  or  join  together:  «ttn=together,  and 
artad=to  fasten  to.]  Not  tilted  or  adjusted;  dis- 
connected. 

Asynartete  sentences  (Gram.)  :  Those  of  which 
the  members  are  not  united  by  connective  particles. 
[ASYNDETON.]  (Brande.) 

Asynartete  verse  (Pros.):  A  verse  consisting  of 
two  members,  having  varied  rhythms  ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, when  the  first  consists  of  iambuses  and  the 
second  of  trochees,  or  the  first  of  dactylos  aud  the 
second  of  iambuses. 

9,-sifn  -de-ton,  s.  [In  Ger.  asyndeton.  From  Gr. 
"M<m/'7o/i,neut.  of  adj.asundetos=(l)  unconnected, 
(2)  without  conjunction;  a,  priv.,  and  sundetos— 
bound  together  ;  sundeo=to  bind  together.] 

Gram.:  A  figure  in  which  the  copulative  conjunc- 
tion and  is  omitted  in  a  sentence,  as  in  Lat.  Feni. 
vidit  vicii  "  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered,"  instead  of 
T7ent,  t'itii,  et  fid,  u  I  came,  I  saw.  and  I  conquered. 
In  most  cases,  as  in  that  now  given,  the  omission  of 
the  copulative  gives  increased  force  to  the  state- 
ment or  sentiment  embodied  in  tlio  sentence.  It  is 
opposedto  POLYSYNDETON  (q.  v.). 

*vsy'ge,  s.  [ASSIZE.] 

at,  *atte,  *at'-en,  prep.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  cet,  at-  (I) 
at,  by,  near,  to,  next,  with,  against,  in,  (2)  of,  from. 
In  Sw.  at=(l)  sign  of  the  infinit.  mood,  (2)  that; 
Dan.  att  (same  meaning),  od=to;  O.  Sw.,  O.Icel.,O. 
Dan.,O.  L.  Ger.,  and  Goth.  a£=at,  O,  Fris.ef  :  O.K. 
Ger.  azt  ez;  Wei.  a£=to;  Lat.  oci=to  (Ao)  ;  Sansc. 
aif/u'=upon.] 

A.  As  preposition  : 

I.  Denoting  nearness  to  in  place  or  in  time. 

1.  Denoting  nearness  in  place,  t.  e.,  that  a  person 
or  thing  is  at  rest  in  proximity  to  a  certain  place. 
As  a  rule,  the  proximity  is  not  so  great  as  that  in- 
dicated by  OH,  and  considerably  less  than  that  des- 
iguatod  by  in. 

(a)  In  immediate  proximity  to. 

"This  custom  continued  among  many,  to  say  their 
prayers  at  fountains."—  Stiltinyfleet. 

(b)  In,  within;  occupying  as  a  habitation.    (Lit. 
d-Jig.) 

...    the  at  here  tabernacle  was." 

Story  of  Gen.  A  Exott.  (ed.  Morris),  3,790. 
"...    whilst  we  are  at  home  iu  the  body,  we  are  ab- 
sent from  the  Lord."—  2  Cor.  v.  6. 

(c)  On  ;  upon. 

"Their  various  news  I  heard,  of  love  and  strife, 
Of  storms  at  sea,  and  travels  on  the  shore."—  Pope. 

(d)  In  a  position,  attitude,  state,  or  condition,  as 
at  fjaze  =  in  a  gazing  attitude.     [GAZE.]     (In  this 
sense  it  is  sometimes  followed  by  a  superlative.) 

"\Ve  bring  into  the  world  with  us  a  poor,  needy,  un- 
certain life,  short  at  the  longest,  and  unquiet  at  the 
best."—  Temple.  f 

2,  Denoting  nearno.-s  in  time. 

"  At  the  same  time  that  the  storm  beats  upon  the  whole 
species,  we  are  falling  foul  upon  one  another."  —  A<l'lis<»i. 

II.  Denoting  motion  toward  any  porson,  place,  or 
thing,  in  place  or  in  time;  denotmg  also  motion 
through  any  place. 

1.  Literal!  t/: 

(a)  Denoting  motion  toward  the  place  where  a 
person  or  thinir  i~.  a  verb  beini,'  understood. 

(6)  Denoting  motion  through  a  place. 
*'  Here,  [>u-h  them  out  of  gates.'* 

Tennyson:  The  Princess,  iv. 


2.  Fig,:  Denoting  effort  to  realize  an  afnr.. 
"  We  find    some  arrived  to  that  boltishness,  as  to  oww 
roundly  what  they  would  be  at." — South. 

III.  Denoting  the  effect  produced  by  proximity 
of  one  person  or  thing  to  another  in  place  and  in 
time;  causation,  operation  upon. 

1.  With  the  preposition  prefixed  to  the  source  f  mm 
irliich  this  emanates: 

(a)  Iu  consequence  of. 

"At  his  touch, 

Such  sanctity  hath  heaven  given  his  hand. 
They  presently  amend." — Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  31. 
"They  take  the  timbrel   and  harp,  and  rejoice  at  the* 
sound  of  the  organ."— Job  xri.  12. 

(b)  On. 

"Others,  with  more  helpful  oare, 
Cry' d  out,  aloud,  "Beware,  brave  youth,  beware!* 
At  this  he  turned." — frrytku.-  IConq.  of  Gran.,  i.  11. 

(c)  Under. 

"  But  thou,  of  all  the  kings,  Jove's  care  below, 
Art  least  at  my  command,  and  most  my  foe." 

Dryden:  Homer;  Iliad  i;. 

(d)  From;  of. 

"Mai  he  no  leueaf  hire  taken." 

Story  ofOen.  A  Eysod.  (ed.  Morris),  2,697. 

2.  With  the  preposition  prefixed  to  that  which  i» 
operated  upon:  To,  into. 

"So  cam  on  werlde  wreche  and  wrake, 
For  to  blissen  swilc  sinnes  same, 
That  it  ne  wexe  tit  more  hun-frame." 

Story  of  Gen.  &  Exod.  (ed.  Morris),  552-4. 

B.  -4s  adverb: 

1.  So  as,  at  ever,  soever. 

2.  To  (used  as  a  prefix  to  the  infinitive  mood). 

"Thou  art  to  old  at  bykyr  aud  fyght." 

Richard,  1.621. 

^T  This  use  of  the  word  is  borrowed  'rom  the* 
Danish. 

"And  sa  thai  that  are  all  weill  schrewyne,  and  deis  in 
the  feithe  and  sacramentis  of  haly  kyrk,  how  wyolently 
at  euer  thai  dee."— The  Craft  of  Deyny. 

C.  Subjoined  are  the  chief  expressions  and  phases* 
of  the  word  of: 

1.  *At  after  (Scotch).    After;  afterward. 

2.  At  all: 

*(a)  At  all  events. 

"That  he  that  stands  may  stand,  and  nocht  do  fall, 
And  quho  hes  fallin,  may  knaw  the  sant  <tt  (ill." 

Lauderi  Minor  Poems;  E.  Eng.  Text  Soc.,  41,  45. 
*(&)  Altogether. 

"The  first  of  thai  four  principal! 
Is  stalwartnes  of  hart  at  all." 
Katis  Having,  bk.  i.  (ed.  Lumby),  1,128-9. 

(c)  Of  any  kind. 

"Most  women  have  no  characters  at  all."— Pope. 
(rf)  To  any  extent,  in  any  degree,  in  tho  least. 
"...    neither  haat  thou  delivered  thy  people  at  all."' 
—Exod.  v.  23. 

3.  At  arms:  Furnishod  with  arms.     (Used  only  hh 
the  phrase,  "a  man  at  ar»is"=a  man  furnished! 
with  arms.) 

"Infuse  his  breast  with  magnanimity, 
And  make  him,  naked,  foil  a  man  at  arms." 

SHakrsp.;  3  Henry  I"/.,  v.  4. 

4.  At  a'  wiU  (Scotch}:   To  the  utmost  that  on& 
could  wish.     (Jntiiieson.) 

5.  At  end.    [ATTE  ENDE."] 

6.  At  first:  At  tho  beginning  of  any  effort,  enter- 
prise, or  event. 

7.  At  gaze  (Her.)    [G.VZE.] 

8.  At  hand: 

(a)  Near  in  place. 

"...  behold,  he  is  af  Haml  that  doth  betray  me." — 
Matt.  xxvi.  46. 

(b)  Near  in  time. 

"...    the  hour  is  at  huntl,  ,    .    .    " — Matt.  xxvi.  45. 

9.  At  it:  Engaired  with  it  zealously.    (Colloquial.)- 
"To  make  pleasure  the  vehicle  of  health,  is  a  doctor  u£ 

it  in  good  earnest." — Collier.-  Friendship. 

10.  At  large: 

(a)  Not  under  any  restraint. 

"Hence  walk'd  the  fiend  at  large  in  spacious  field." 
Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  iii. 

(b)  Copiously,  diffusely,  at  length. 

11.  At  last,  *<tttv   lii-ttc :  Denoting  that  an  evmit 
long  foreseen  aud  expected  has,  after  much  delay,. 
happened. 

"And  hath  so  long  a  lyf,  as  we  may  see, 
Yet  atte  laste  wasted  is  the  tree." 

Chaucer;  C.  T.t  3,021-2. 

12.  At  length: 

(a)  In  an  extended  form ;  diffusely. 
(6)  The  same  as  AT  LAST  (q.  v.). 

13.  At  once ;  alt  at  im<-»- : 

(a)  Without  any  di'l;ty;  promptly,  as  opposed  to> 
dilatorily  ;orat  one  operation,  as  opposed  to  a  series- 
of  acts  or  effort-. 

"One  warms  you  by  degrees,  the  other  sets  you  on  fire 
aU  at  once,"—DrvdtH;  Fables,  (Pref.) 

(6)  At  one  time;  at  the  same  moment;  simultane- 
ously. 


ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wdrk.     who.     sdn;     mute,     cub.     cure,     unite,     c&r.     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      as,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      au 


atanis 

14.  At  pleasure:  To  any  extent,  in  any  place,  or  in 
*ny  way  that  one  prefers,  with  uncontrolled  free- 
<lom ;  fid  libitum. 

"The  rest,  for  whom  no  lot  is  yet  decreed, 
May  ruu  in  pastures,  and  «t  j/leasttre  feed." 

Dryden;    Virgil;  Georyic,  iii.  258. 

1T».  At  the  trouble:  Prepared  to  take  the  trouble. 
"  What  they  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  to  deduce  by  rea- 
soning."— Arbutk-not, 

*at-anis,  *atanis,  *at-enes,  *atenes  (ni(j  E>»I:\. 
atanis,  attanis,  atanys,  atainze  (Scotch),  udc. 
[O.  En»?.  ttt;  onw=once.J  Atonco. 

"  Hnith  irne  and  steil,  and  flesch  and  banis, 
His  awne  hand  stniik  in  twa  atanis." 

Ihitia  Having,  bk.  i.  (ed.  Lumby), 1,100-01. 
"  Speche,  grace,  and  yois  schul  springe  of  thi  tonge, 
And  alle  turne  to  thi  month  holliche  ntt-m-.*." 

Joseph  vfArimathie  (ed.  Skeut),  60,  51. 

*at  erst,  *at  earst.  [Ens.  at  and  A.  S.  cent. 
irom  cerost,  ceresf^ftret,  super!,  of  a'r=cre,  before.] 
Properly  "at  first,"  for  the  first  time;  but  some- 
times means  also  "  at  present,"  and  in  certain  cases 
may.  with  advantage  to  the  sense,  even  be  rendered 
•"  at  last,"  u  at  length."  [ERST.] 

"  For  from  the  golden  age,  that  first  was  named, 
It's  now  at  earst,  became  a  stonie  one." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.,  introd.,  i.  2. 

at  one,  *atone,  *at  oon,  adv.    [Eng.  at;  one.] 

TJsedas«rf/.=at  one,  specially  in  fooling,  in  unity 
•with,  iii  agreement  or  harmony  with  instead  of  be- 
ing at  variance.    [ ATONE,  f.,  ATONEMENT.] 
"If  geiitilmen,  orotherof  hircontre, 
Were  wroth,  sche  wolde  brynge  hem  at  oon, 
So  wyse  and  rype  wordes  hadde  sche, 
And  juggemeut  of  so  gret  equite." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,312-15. 

"So  beene  they  both  at  one,  and  doen  upreare 
Thur  bevers  bright  each  other  for  to  greet, 
Goodly  compourtaunce  each  to  other  beare." 

Spenser;  F.  <?.,  II.  i.  29. 

"And  the  next  day  he  shewed  himself  unto  them  as 
•they  strove,  and  would  have  set  them  at  one  again,  sayiug, 
Sirn,  ye  are  brethren,  .  .  ." — Acts  vii.  26. 

*at-our,  <«h:    Over  and  above. 

"...  with  hyrdis  of  catell,  a;id  multitud  of  corne 
at-nitr  ul  thaim  tat  was  befor  me  in  Jerusalem." — The 
Wimloni  of  Solomon  (,ed.  Lumby },  411,  412. 

*at,  pro.  [Contr.  from  Eng.  that  (pro.)  (q.  v.).] 
"Who,  which,  tlutr.  (Eng.  &  Scotch.) 

"For  in  ensampill  thare-of  he  gaif  to  the  maist  synare 
maist  mercy  and  grace,  as  to  Petyr  at  denyd  hyme."— 
:Ihe  Craft  <>j  DeynfJ  i«d.  Lumby  1,  97,  98. 

"Hesallehime  [gather]  garlands  of  the  gay  flowrys, 
At  in  that  sesonne  spredis  so  fayre." 

Early  Scottish  Vers,  iv.  (ed.  Lumby),  46,  47. 

*at.  *atte,  conj.  [Contr.  from  Eng.  that  (conj.) 
<q.  v.).]  That.  (O.  Eng.  <£  Scotch.) 

"  Thai  come  tille  him  that  ilk  night 

Atte  thai  sulde  onthe  morne  fight." 
How  the  Halt  Cros  was  Fnndin  be  Seint  Elaine  (ed. 

Morris),  41,  42. 

"Ite  has  the  halghed  at  mast  con  ken, 
And  the  salle  mensk  al  cristen  men." 

Ibid.,  211,  212. 
*at,  pret.  of  v.    [ATE.] 

at'-a-bal,  s.  fSp.  atabal=a  Icettle-drum.  In  Fr. 
.atabale;  Port,  timbale;  Arab.  *af-'fafc/  =  a  drum; 
*ta-bala=to  boat  a  drum.]  A  kind  of  tabor  or  drum 
used  by  the*  Moors. 

"  Then  answered  kettle-drum  and  atabal." 

Scott:   Vision  of  Dun  Roderick,  10. 

a-tac  -a-mlte,  s.  [In  Ger.  atakatnit.  From  Ata- 
cama,  a  region  partly  belonging  to  Bolivia  and 
partly  to  Chili.]  An  orthorhombic,  translucent 
mineral,  classed  by  Dana  under  his  Oxychlorids. 
The  hardness  is  3  to  3*5;  the  Bp.  ffT.  8*7  to  4*3 ;  the 
luster  verging  from  adamantine  to  vitreous;  the 
•color  bright  green,  with  an  apple-green  streak.  It 
is  massive  or  pulverulent.  Composition :  Chlorine, 
irrr>l  to  16*33;  oxide  of  copper, 
.50  to  66*25;  copper,  13*33  to  56'46; 
-water,  16'91  to  22'60.  Occurs  in 
Atacama,in  Chili ;  in  Australia  ;in 
Africa;  in  Spain;  and  at  St.  Just, 
in  Cornwall. 

at  a-ga.8,  s.  A  gallinaceous 
bird,  the  red  cock. 

at  a  -  ghan,  *at  -  ta  -gnan, 
yat  -a-gfiani/i.  silent),  s.  Fr.yat- 
-mjttan,  from  Turk.  ifitagAn.]  "A 
long  dnsgcr  worn  with  pistols  in 
the  bolt,  in  a  metal  scabbard, 
generally  of  silver,  and  among 
tne  wealthier,  gilt,  or  of  gold." 
The  manner  of  wearing  it  is 
shown  in  the  illustration. 

"And  silver-sheathed  ataghan.* 

liyron:  The  Oiaour. 

*a-take,  r.  t.  [Eng.  a;  ttii:,-.'} 
To  overtake. 


Ataghan. 


"  '  Fast  have  I  priked,'  quod  he,  '  for  your  sake, 
Because  that  I  wolde  you  uttik?.'  " 

Chaucer.-  C.  T.,  12,512-13. 
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lt-a-lan-ta,  «.  [Lat.  Atalanta,  Atalante;  Gr. 
Atalant&A 

i.  < '/>rx.-<i>  »i  Mythology: 

((/)  A  daughter  of  Schceneus,  king  of  Scyros,  who 
from  her  beauty  had  niany  suitors,  but  would 
marry  none  unless  she  obtained  a  man  who  could 
outrun  her.  Tho  lover  started  tir>t,  she  following 
and  slaying  him  if  she  overtook  him.  At  last,  by 
one  account  Hippomanos.and  by  another  Milanion, 
safely  reached  tho  goal,  by  dropping  in  succession 
three  beautiful  apples  given  him  by  Venus.  He 
therefore  became  the  husband  of  Atalanta. 

(li)  A  daughter  of  Jasius,  who  was  the  first  to 
wound  the  boar  in  the  mythic  hunt  at  Calydon. 

V  Some  think  tho  two  Atalautas  were  tliL*  .-ame 
person. 

-.  Astronomy:  An  asteroid,  the  thirty-sixth  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  Goldschmidt  at  Paris  on  the 
October  5.  1855,  the  date  on  which  Fides  was  iir^t 
scon  at  Bilk  by  tho  astronomer  Luther. 

A-tal'-Ik-Gha  -zee,  s.  [Hindnst.,  &c.,  atalik^ 
a  private  tutor,  a  preceptor;  ghazi,  Arab.,  Hindnst., 
&c.=a  Mohammedan  hero,  especially  if  victorious 
in  battle  against  tho  '•infidel."]  A  title  given  to 
tho  ruler  of  Eastern  Turkistan. 

"Yakub-Beg,  the  Atalik-Ghazee,  or  ruler  of  Eastern 
Turkistan  .  .  ."—Daily  Telojntph,  Corresp.  writhi-j  in 
1873 from  Tuxhkend. 

fat-a-man,  s.    [HETMAX.] 

at-a-mas -CO  lll-fts.  The  English  name  of  the 
Zvphyranthes atamasco,  a  native  of  North  America. 

*at-an'-Is,  adv.    [AT-AXIS.] 

tSt'-ar,  s.    [ATTAR.]    Attar,  otto. 

t&t'-ar-ax-y,  at-ar-ax'-I-a,«.  [In  Fr.  ataraxte  ; 
Port.  atara.ri<t,  from  Gr.  «^aroj-to  =  froodom  from 
passion:  a,  priv.,  and  tarassn—to  stir  up,  to  rouse, 
to  disturb.]  Freedom  from  passion  ;  calmness. 

"  The  scepticks  affected  an  indifferent  equiponderous 
neutrality,  as  the  only  means  to  their  (ittirn.rin,  and 
freedom  from  passionate  disturbances." — Grain'illf:  ><-r{,- 

S/.-). 

atar-gul,  s.  [From  alar  (ATTAR),  and  Pors.  f/ai 
=u  rose.]  Attar,  generally  called  otto,  of  roses, 
The  Persian  is  the  finest. 

"She  snatch'd  the  urn  wherein  was  mix'd 
The  Persian  otor^/uFt  perfume." 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  i.  10. 

at-a'rne,   r.  ?.    [ATOEX.]    To  run  away,  escape. 
(Rob.  Glouc. :  Chron.,  p.  539.) 
a-taste.r.f.    [O.  Fr.  ataiter.]    Totasto. 

"  Atastyn.     Preyusto."— Prompt.  Pare. 

a-ta  unt,  a-ta Hn-to,  adr.    [Eng.  «;  /aunt1.] 
Naut. :  In  the  state  of  being  fully  rigged.    (Used 

of  vessels,  i 

at  -a-vl§m,  a.  [Lat.  atavus~(\}  the  father  of 
the  great-great-grandfather  or  groat-great-grand- 
mother;  (2)  an  ancestor,  forefather;  aturio  the 
mother  of  the  great-great-grandfather  or  great- 
great-graudmother ;  avus=(l)  a  grandfather,  (2)  an 
old  man. 

1.  Biology:  The    reversion   of   a  descendant    to 
some  peculiarity  of  a  moreorless  remote  ancestor. 

2.  Med.:  The  recurrence  of  a  disease  from  which 
a  more  or  less  remote  ancestor  suffered,  but  which 
has  not  appeared  in  tho  intermediate  generations. 

a-t&X'-I-a,  s.    [ATAXY.] 

a-t&x'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  atax(y);  -ic.  InFr.  atajcfqvf; 
Port,  atfu'ico;  from  ataxia,]  Pertaining  to  ataxia  ; 
irregular.  [ATAXY.] 

ataxic  fever.  A  form  of  fever  attended  with 
cerebral  excitement  and  delirium.  It  was  believed 
by  Pinel  to  have  its  chief  seat  in  the  brain  and 
nervous  system.  (Dr.  Tweedie:  Cycl.  of  Pract. 
Aled.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  162.) 

a-tax'-y4,  a-taX'-I-a,  s.  [In.  Yr.afaj-ie;  Sp.  & 
Port,  atafia;  from  Gr.  arfwm=(l)  want  of  disci- 
pline, (2)  disorder:  a, priv.,  and  r«j'/s=arrangement, 
especially  of  soldiers;  ta#so=to  arrange.] 

tA.  Ordinary  Language.  (Of  the  form  ataxy): 
Want  of  order ;  irregularity  in  anything. 

".  .  .  would  certainly  breed  an  infinite  atnxy  and 
confusion  amongst  t  hem,  and  at  last  the  ruin  ami  dest  rue- 
tion  of  their  kingdom,  .  .  . " — Hnllfwtl:  .M'/l'inijinmira, 
p.  16. 

B.  3fcd.  (Chiefly  of  the  form  ntnxisi}  :  Irregularity 
in  the  functions  of  the  body,  or  in  the  course  of  a 
disease. 

*at-blen  Che,  r.  i.  [A.  S.  a/=from.  and  Itti-nrtiii  — 
to  start  away  from,    t  BLANK,  ULINK.I     En  combi- 
nation with  at,  as  at  bcerst= escaped.  |    To  escape. 
"And  cannon  nf  hli'in-lu' 
From  nathanases  wreiiche. 
And  from  his  Hwikolm'-^e." 

Sinnrr*  J!>  »•",•••  ^e.l.  Morris),  220-2. 

at-9he-s6n,  fit'-ghl-sin,  «.  [Named  after  Mr. 
Atkinson  (or  tho  Scotch  pronunciation  Atrlieson  i, 
an  Knirlishinan,  who  was  a->:iy-niaster  of  the  mint 
at  Edinburgh  iu  the  beginning  of  James  YI.'.s  reign.] 


Atellan 

Numis.:  A  billon  coin,  or  rather  a  copper  coin, 
washed  with  silver,  struck  in  tho  reign  of  James  VI. 
Its  value  was=eight  pennies  Scotch  or  *,  of  an 
English  penny.  It  had  on  it  the  royal  arms  crowned  ; 
"Jacobus,  D.  6.,  R.  Scot.,  R.  Oppid.  Edin. ;  "  and  a 
leaved  thistle  crowned.  (Jatnteion.) 

'..  Bishop  Nicolson  says  that  ntchesons  were 
coined  first  in  the  time  of  James  III.,  and  wcr» 
four  to  the  penny. 

*at-9hie  ve,  r.  t.    [ACHIEVE.] 

"With  which  she  wondrous  deeds  of  arms  nt'-hi<  :-,-ij  " 
.-•;•'•"»<•<•.•   I'.  V-.  IV.  iv.  4G. 

*at-9hle  ve-ment,  s.    [ACHIEVEMENT.] 
•ate,  s.    [HATE.] 

"  And  nith,  and  strif .  and  ate,  and  san." 

Story  of  Gen.  an.il  Ejuxl.  (ed.  Morris),  373. 

*af-e,  prep.  [Eng.  at  (th)e.~\  At  the.  [AT,  ATT  .vs.] 
"  His  wyf  ate  done  he  bet." 

>'T//n  Sages,  220. 

ate,  *at,  or  et,  pref.  of  verb.  [EAT.]  Did  eat. 
(The  preterite  of  tho  verb  to  eat.) 

"Sum  ghe  ther  at  and  sum  ghe  nam." 

Story  of  den.  and  Ezoil.  (ed.  Morris),  337. 
".    .    .    and  ate  the  sacrifices  of  the  dead."— Ps.  cvi.  28. 
A'-te,  s.    [Gr.  ,4te=the  goddess  of  mischief,  au- 
thoress of  all  blind  and  foolish  actions ;  «ff=(l) 
bewilderment,  judicial  blindness,  (2)  sin,  (:i)  destruc- 
tion ;  from  aai>=  (1)  to  hurt,  (2)  to  go  astray.] 

1.  Class.  Mi/th. :  The  goddess  thus  described  (the 
term  being used  by  or  attributed  to  persons  who 
may  have  believed  horto  have  had  a  real  existence.) 

"  Not  by  myself,  but  vengeful  Ale,  driven." 

Pope:  limner's  Iliad,  bk.  iii.,  92. 
"And  Caesar's  spirit,  ranging  for  revenge. 
With  Ate  by  his  side,  come  hot  from  hell." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caaar,  iii.  1 

2.  Gen.:  Mischief  or  destruction  personified  (the 
term  Ate  being  used  by  or  attributed  to,  those  who 
did  not  believe  in  its  classical  mythology). 

"  Come,  talk  not  of  her;  you  shall  find  her  the  infernal 
Ate  in  good  apparel." — Shakeap.:  MttcliAtlu  Abvul  .\'ot tu/n.i, 

-ate,  in  compos,  [From  the  Lat.  suff.  -atus,  the 
pa.  par.  of  verbs  belonging  to  the  first  conjugation, 
or  sometimes  from  their  supine  -arum.] 

I.  As  a  termination  in  adject  ires  it  is  equivalent 
to  the  participle  or  participial  adjective  -ed;  as 
animate*  adj.,  the  same  as  am'»in/ed=possossod  of 
breath,  life,  or  spirit ;  de(er?»mate=determim>d. 

II.  As  a  termination  in  ve.fbs  it  is  in  almost  every 
case  formed  from  the  adjective.    It  signifies  either 
to  make,  or  to  act,  or  do  that  which  is  indicated  by 
the  adjectivoorsufastantivo  to  which  it  correspi  Jiuls  : 
as  propitiate  =  to   make  propitious;   dominate=to 
act  as  a  dominus  or  lord  over;  radiate=to  make  or 
emit  radii,  f.  e.,  rays. 

III.  As  a  termination  in  noun*: 

1.  In  ordinary  words  it  is=ofllce  or  dignity:  as 
triuunate=tlio  office  or  dignity  of  a  tribune. 

2.  In  chemical  terms  it  is  used  in  naming  salts. 
The  -ic  of  the  acid  ischanged  into  -ate,  and  the  word 
thus  formed  is  connected  by  of  with  the  name  of 
tho  substance  combined  with  the  acid.    Thus,  from 
itcet ir  acid  comes  acetates;  as  acetates  of  leatl.  cm>. 
per,  alumina,  &O.    From  sulphuric  acid  comes  sul- 
phates; as  of  soda,  lintc,  and  alumina. 

*?i-t§  Inte,  f.  t.  [Old  Fr.  atincter.']  To  give  a 
coloring  to. 

*af-e-lene,  o.    [Gr.  ntelfn-vlthout  end,    , 
imperfect:  a,  priv.,  and  fc/os=ond    .    .    .    perfec- 
tion.! 

Mineralogy:  Incomplete,  lacking  regular  forms 
in  the  genus.  (Shepard.) 

at'-§-le§,  s.  [Gr.  ateZe«=without  end,  .  .  .  im- 
Iierfcct:  a,  priv.,  and  telox-ciid,  completion.]  A 
genus  of  Cebida*,  or  American  monkeys.  They  have, 
a  facial  angle  of  60' ;  the  thumbs  of  the  fore-hand 
concealed  under  the  skin,  and  the  prehensile  part 
of  the  tail  naked  underneath.  There  are  several  spe- 
cies. They  are  generally  called  Spider  Monkeys. 
They  inhabit  Brazil  and  the  neighboring  regions. 

a-tel  -5-sIte,  s.  [Gr.  arc;es=withoutend,  .  .  . 
imperfect,  incomplete;  and  suff.  -He.  |  A  mineral 
imperfectly  known,  containing  bismuth.  It  is 
found  at  Schnoeberg.  Dana  places  it  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  his  Anhydrous  Silicates. 

ta-tel  I-er  (er  as  a),  s.  [Fr.]  A  workshop,  a 
studio. 

IT  The  word  has  other  meanings  in  French. 

A-tel  -Ian,  a,  [Lat.  Atellanus,  from  Ate.llti.  an 
ancient  Campauian  town  belonging  to  the  Osci.] 

A.  Jx  " -.'/rr//rc  ;  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Atella, 
or  to  the  farces  there  acted. 

"  Their  Fescennin  anil. tft'll'ni  way  of  wit  was  ill  early 
days  prohibited." — SfftattftburVt 


1)611,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     96!!,     chorus,     ?liln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    pn  =  t 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -Uon,      -§lon  =  zhun      -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shSs.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


atelo 


310 


Athenian 


B.  Assul'tttftntiit:  A  popular  kind  of  farces  acted 
by  the  young  men  of  Atella.  They  seem  to  have 
consisted  of  burlesque  metrical  imitations  of  the 
dialect  and  manners  of  tho  peasantry . 

"Many  old  poets  .   .    .    did  write  fescennines,  atellana, 
and  lascivious  songs." — Burton:  Anat.  of  Mel. ,  p.  414, 
"Love-stories,  plays,  comedies,  atellans,  jigs." 

Ibid.,  p,  542. 

at  -e-16-,  in  compos.  [GT.ateles  =  .  .  .  imper- 
fect.] 

Afeil.:  Imperfect,  as  ateZo-grttaM*a=maIformation 
of  the  jaws. 

a  tern  -po,  a.  t§m -po  prl  -mo,  used  as  adv. 
[Ital.,  the  same  as  Lat.  in  tempore=m  time,  or  in 
tern  pore  prh>io=in  tho  first  time.] 

Music:  In  the  original  time,  signifying  that  after 
any  change  of  time  in  a  musical  composition  the 
original  time  is  to  bo  resumed. 

a,  tern  -po  &I-US  -to,  used  as  adv.  [Ital.,  the 
same  as  Lat.  in  tempore  justo—iu  just  time.] 

Music :  In  just,  marked,  or  proper  time. 

*at  -en,  prep.  [Ax,  ATTE.  Contracted  from  at 
then.'] 

aten  end.    At  end ;  finally. 

a  te  nd,  pa,  par.  [A.  S.  atendan.]  Sot  alight, 
set  fire  to.  (Sir  Ferumbras,  3,280.) 

*at-e  -ne§,  adv.    [AT-ANIS,  EXES.] 

*a~tent  ,  s.  [From  attentum,  sup.  of  attendo.] 
[ATTEND.]  An  object,  an  intention.  (Sir  Amadas, 
372.) 

*a-te  -8n,  r.  [A.  S.  teonan,  tynan  =  to  make 
angry.]  To  make  angry.  (Chron.  of  Eng.,  61.) 

*a-te'yn,  v.  t.  [Fr.  tanner=to  tire,  to  tease,  to 
weary.]  To  over-fatigue. 

"*  *'  Kyng  Richard  was  almost  atenyt" 

Richard,  4,847.    (S.  i>  Boucher.) 

*at  -for-«n,  *et-for-en,  at-vore,  prep.  [  A.  S. 
cetforan.]  [AroRE.J  Before,  in  front  of.  (Rob. 
Gloucester,  p.  358.) 

*ath,«.    [OATH.] 

*ath,  Sdpers.  sing.^pr.  indir,.  of  v.    [HATH.] 

*at  hal-den,  *»t-hal-den,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  healdan.] 
[ATHOL.D.] 

a-tha'-ll-a,  a.  [From  Gr.  athales=not  verdant, 
withered.]  A  genus  of  saw-flies  (Tenthredinidee). 
A.  spinarum  or  centifolce  is  the  Turnip  Saw-fly,  so 
called  because  its  larvae,  which  are  the  animals 
called  blacks  or  niggers,  feed  on  turnips.  Tho  per- 
fect insect  is  common  in  some  years  from  May  to 
August.  It  has  a  black  head,  a  red  thorax,  with 
two  large  and  several  smaller  spots  on  the  back, 
and  an  orange-colored  abdomen.  (Curtis.) 

*ath-a-ma  unte,  s.  [ADAMANT.]  The  same  as 
ADAMANT  (q.  v.). 

"This  world  with  byudyng  of  youre  word  eterne, 
And  writen  in  the  table  of  athamaunte 
Youre  parlement  and  youre  eterne  graonte." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,806-8. 

a-tha'-nas,A.  [FromGr.  a(fcanafos=undying;a, 
priv.,  and  ?/*an.atoa=death.l  A  genus  of  Crusta- 
ceans, of  tho  family  Alpheidie.  ith",it>*  nitescenn, 
or  Montague's  Shrimp.  It  is  thought,  but  erro- 
neously, by  the  fishermen  to  be  the  young  of  the 
lobster. 

Ath  an-a  -sl-an  (or  sian=shan),  a.  &  s.  [En*. 
Athanasi(us) ;  suffix  -an..] 

A.  Aft  adjective:  Pertaining  to  Athanasius,  who 
was  raised  to  tho  see  of  Alexandria  in  A.  D.  326,  and 
from  that  date  till  his  death  in  373,  amid  many 
trials,  acted  as  the  great  champion  of  Trinitarian 
doctrine.    (See  example  under  the  substantive.) 

B.  As  substantive:  A  follower  of  Athanasius,  or 
one  holding  his  views  with  respect  to  the  Trinity. 

"Upon,  the  revival  of  the  Arian  controversy  in  Gaul, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Burgundian  kings,  it  was  ob- 
vious to  call  one  Hide  AthananiaHa,  and  the  other  side 
Arians;  and  so  also  to  name  the  orthodox  faith  the  At  h- 
imaxian  faith,  as  the  other  Arian." — Water/and:  Hist,  of 
the  Athanfisian  Creed. 

Athanaslan  Creed.  The  creed  which  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  English  Episcopal  Church, 
with  proper  critical  acumen,  designate  as  "this 
<  'onfossion  of  our  Christian  Faitli  commonly  called 
the  Creed  of  Saint  Athanasius,"  thus  avoiding  any 
expression  of  belief  as  to  its  real  authorship. 
Though  correctly  expressing  the  doctrine  of  that 
Christian  father,  it  seems  not  to  have  beeu  penned 
till  after  his  time.  Dr.  \Vaterland  ascribed  it  to 
Hilary,  Bishop  of  Aries  from  A.  D.  430  to  449.  It 
was  about  tho  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  that 
it  commenced  to  be  read  in  liturgic  worship.  The 
English  Episcopal  Prayer-book  eigoins  that  it  bo 
used  in  the  churches  on  the  principal  festivals, 
when  it  is  to  take  the  place  of  tho  Apostles'  ('reed, 
and  to  be  sung  or  said  "  by  the  minister  and  people 
standing."  The  Greek  Church  has  modified  tho 
article  relating  to  the  "Procession"  of  tho  Holy 
«host. 


*ath  -a-nor,  s.  flu  Ger.  athenor;  from  Arab,  at- 
fannfir;  Hi'b.  tttnnCtr=n  furnace.]  A  digesting  fur- 
nace formerly  in  u^e  among  chemists.  Jt  was  lie- 
signed  to  maintain  an  unvarying  amount  of  lieat, 
which  could  be  increased  orduninished  at  pleasure 
by  opening  or  shutting  apertures  with  sliders  over 
them  called  registers.  (Quincy,  Ac.) 

Ath  -ar-Ist,  s.    [CATHARIST.]    (Scotch.) 

A-thar  -va-na,  s.  [Sanscrit.]  Tho  fourth  of  tho 
Indian  Vedas.  Its  language  is  more  modern  than 
that  of  the  other  three.  The  SanhitA,  or  collection 
of  prayers  and  invocations,  is  comprised  in  twenty 
books.  The  number  of  verses  is  stated  as  6,015 ;  the 
sections  more  than  100;  and  tho  hymns  upward  of 
760.  The  theological  treatises,  regarded  as  fifty-two 
in  number,  called  Upanishads,  are  appended  to  the 
Atharvau  Veda. 

athe,  aith.  s.    [OATH.]    (Scotch.) 

a  -the-ls.m,  *a  -thS-I§me,  s.  [In  Ger.  atheism, 
atheismus;  Fr.ath^isme;  Sp.  &  Ital.  ateixmo;  Port. 
atheismo;  from  Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  £Aeo8=God.J  Lit- 
erally, disbelief  in  a  God,  if  such  an  attainment  is 
possible:  or,  more  loosely,  doubt  of  the  existence 
of  a  God;  practically,  a  denial  that  anything  can 
be  known  about  the  supernatural,  supposing  it  to 
exist,  [AGNOSTICISM.] 

"  It  is  true  that  a  little  philosophy  inclineth  man's  mind 
to  atheism,  but  depth  in  philosophy  bringeth  men's  minds 
about  to  religion.  — Bacon:  Essays,  Civ.  <£•  Jfor.,  ch.  xvi. 

Hist.  <&  PhUos. :  Among  the  Greeks  atheism  con- 
sisted in  a  denial  or  no n- recognition  of  the  gods  of 
the  State.  [PYRRHONISM,  SKEPTICS,  SOPHISTS.] 
Socrates  was  put  to  death  for  asserting  tho  superi- 
ority of  the  Divine  wisdom  to  the  other  gods,  as 
the  ruler  and  disposer  of  tho  universe,  thus  contra- 
dicting Greek  mythology,  which  assigned  that  office 
to  Zeus.  In  Latin  times  atheism  still  continued  to 
be  a  negation,  with  no  pretension  to  rank  as  a  sys- 
tem.  \oltaire  speaks  of  it  as  having  destroyed  tne 
republic,  and  says  that  it  was  factious  in  the  time 
of  Sulla  and  of  Caesar,  and  slavish  under  Augustus 
and  Tiberius.  It  was  closely  akin  to  that  cultured 
unbelief  which  extensively  prevailed  at  the  Roman 
Curia  during  the  early  part  of  tho  Renascence. 
Macaulay  (Rankers  History  of  the  Popes)  is  very 
severe  on  tne'*  men  who,  with  the  Latinity  of  tho 
Augustan  age,  acquired  its  atheistical  and  scoffing 
spirit."  The  atheism  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
a  protest  against  the  persecution  of  fanaticism; 
and,  like  its  predecessors,  put  forward  little  or  noth- 
ing to  reolace  the  system  it  attempted  to  destroy. 
The  atheism  of  the  present  century  may  be  taken  to 
include  every  philosophic  system  which  rejects  tho 
notion  of  a  personal  Creator:  in  this  sense  it  ranks 
as  a  genus,  of  which  Atomism,  Pantheism,  Positiv- 
ism, &c.,  are  species.  Strictly,  it  is  the  doctrine 
that  sees  in  matter  the  sole  principle  of  tho  uni- 
verse. Popularly,  atheism  consists  in  the  denial  of 
a  God:  this  view  is  probably  founded  on  the  mis- 
translation of  Psalm  xiv.  1,  and  liii.  1,  which  should 
be,  "The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart  No  God^/or 
me  "—?.  c.,  ho  willfully  rejects  God,  at  the  same  time 
knowing  that  Ho  is. 

a'-the-Ist,  8.  &  a.  [In  Ger.  atheist;  Fr.  athte. 
jathtiste;  Sp.  &  Ital.  ateista;  Port,  atheista;  Lat. 
atheos;  from  Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  r7iea8=God.] 

A.  Assubstanth'e:  One  who  holds  any  of  the  opin- 
ions described  under  Atheism  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  adjective:  Entertaining  any  of  the  opinions 
described  under  Atheism  (q.  v.). 

atheist- wretch,  s.    A  contemptuous  term  for  an 
atheist. 
<    "  The  weakest  atheist-wretch  all  heaven  defies, 

But  shrinks  and  shudders  when  the  thunder  flies." 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xx.,  421-2. 

a-the-Ist  -Ic,  a-the-Ist  -Ic-al,  «.  [Eng.  atheist; 
-ir.  -ifnl.  In  Ital.  fitt>ixti<-t>.\ 

1.  Of  persons:  Disbelieving  or  doubting  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God. 

"If  is  an  ignorant  conceit,  that  enquiry  into  nature 
should  make  them  atheistic."— Bp.  Hall.  Contemplations; 
The  Saaes  and  Star.  (Richardson.  ) 

" .  .  .  a  stupid,  an  atheistical,  an  irreligious  fool." — 
Jeremy  Taylor;  Of  the  Decalogue.  Work*  (ed.  1839)  vol.  iii., 
p.  26. 

2.  Of  speeches,  writings,   <tc. ;  Containing  or  in- 
volving atheism. 

"...  atheistical  explications  of  natural  effects  and 
common  events."— Barrow,  vol.  i.,  Ser.  3. 

a-the*  1st  -Ic-al-l£,  «<'*'•  [Eng.'/f/w/xf /oa/;  suff. 
-7y.]  In  an  atheistic  manner ;  inclined  toward 

"  I  entreatsuch  as  are  atheintiailljf  inclined  to  consider 
these  things.— Tillotson. 

a  the  1st  leal  ness,. s.  |  Eng.  atheistical;  •ness.'] 
The  quality  of  being  atheistic. 

"  Lord,  purge  out  of  all  heart-  profanenet&and  atheistic- 

a-the-1  ze,  r.  /.  &  /.  [Gr.  a/fceo8=without  God ; 
denying  the  existence  of  God;  and  Eng.  -i2e=to 
make.]  [See  suffix  -IZE.] 


A.  Ti-itHnifi'-t  :  To  n-iulrr  atheistic. 

"...  they  endeavored  to  ntheize  one  another  .  .  /* 
— Up.  Berkrleij;  The  Minute  Philosopher,  Dial.  ii. 

B.  Infr'tH.^itirc:  To  speak  or  write  in  an  atheistic 
manner. 

"  .  .  .  to  see  if  we  can  find  any  other  philosophers 
who  atheized  before  Democritut*  and  Leucippus,  as  also- 
what  form  of  atheism  they  entertained." — CtidieortJi;  !>>.- 
('.•ii.  >y$f.,  p.  3.  (JBfoAortfMm.) 

a-the-1  z-er,  s.  [Eng.  atheize;  -er.l  One  who 
atheizes ;  one  who  teaches  or  encourages  atheism. 

"These  men  were  indeed  the  first  atheizers  of  this 
ancient  atomick  philosophy."—  Cudworth;  Intell.  Syst.; 
/Ye/.  (Kichardson.) 

*ath'-el,  *ad-el,  *a -thel  io.  Enfj.),  *ath -II, 
*ath-Ill,  *  hath -111,  *  Hath -el,  *hath-elle, 
*a9h  -II,  *a5h'-Ill,  adj.,  *.,  &  in  compos.  [A.  s. 
(ethele=(l)  noble,  eminent  not  only  in  blood  or  by 
descent,  but  in  mind;  excellent,  famous,  singular; 
(2)  very  young;  growing  fast.  (Bosworth.)  [.-ETHEL, 
ADELING,  ATHELINO.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Noble,  illustrious. 

''The  athil  Emprour  tmnon  rj-cht  him  neir." 

Houlate,  iii.  4.     (Jnmieson,\ 
"  At  the  soper,  and  after 

Mony  athel  »*onges." 
Gawayne  and  the  Orene  Knyght.     (S.  in  Boucher.) 

B.  As   substantive:    A   prince,    a  nobleman,  an. 
illustrious  personage. 

"  All  thug  thir  achillett  in  hall  hastie  remanit." 

Houlate,  iii.  17.    (Jamieson.) 

C.  In  composition: 

In  Anglo-Saxon  proper  names:  Noble,  well-born,, 
of  honorable  extraction;  as  Athelinn~A  noble 
youth;  Ethelred  or  jEthelred=uob\e  in  counsel; 
Ethelard  or  JEthelard—Sk  noble  genius;  Etht>ll»'rf 
or  j&thelbert=nob\y  bright,  eminently  noble ;  Ethel- 
ward  or  &thelward=a  noble  protector  or  de- 
fender. 

ath  -el-IAg,  ad'-Sl-Ing,  ed  -el-Ing,  eth  -ling, 
eth  -el-Ing,  s.    [A.  S.  o>theling=(l}   tho  son  of  a 
king,  a  prince,  one  of  tho  royal  blood,  tho  heir 
apparent,  a  nobleman  next  in  rank' to  the  king;  (2) 
a  ruler,  governor,  man.    (Bosworth.).]    [ADELING 
J5THKLINO.]    Properly,  a  titte  of  honor  oelonging 
to  the  heir  apparent  or  presumptive.    It  was  first- 
conferred  on  Edgar  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  his 
grand-uncle,  who  bestowed  it  when  he  designed  t» 
make  him  successor  to  himself  on  the  throne. 
Thral  nnbuxoum, 
Atheliny  britheling." 
MS.  Cott.,  Co/iff.,  A.  ix.,  f.  246  b.    (S.  tn  Boucher.^ 

a-then-8B'-um,  a-then-e-um,  s.  [In  Fr. 
ath£n6e ;  Port,  atheneo;  Lat.  athenaeum,  atheneum* 
a  place  built  by  Hadrian,  and  consecrated  to 
Minerva,  in  which  poets  and  other  authors  read 
aloud  their  productions ;  Gr.  Athenaion,  the  temple 
of  Athena.']  [ATHENE.]  A  term  used  to  designate 
various  institutions  more  or  less  connected  with 
literature  j  as— 

1.  A  public  reading-room  furnished  with  newspa- 
pers and  other  periodicals,  with  possibly  a  library 
attached. 

2.  A  periodical  specially  designed  to  record  the 
progress  of  art  and  review  new  books,  as  the  well- 
known  Athena?um  published  in  London;  or  simply 
a  newspaper,  as  the  Madras  Athenaeum. 

4-the  -ne,  A-the  -na,  s.  [Gr.  Athena,  in  Honu 
Athene, Athenaie.  MaxMuller 
believes  that  tho  root  from 
which  Athene  came  was  ah, 
which  yielded  also  the  San- 
scrit ahand,  aghuya,  i.  e.t 
ahuya— tho  dawn,  and  uhar= 
day.]  The  Grecian  goddess 
corresponding  to  the  Roman 
Minerva,  Sho  \v;t>  the  tutelary 
goddess  of  Athens,  which  was 
said  to  have  been  called  after 
her.  She  was  the  goddess  of 
war,  of  wisdom,  and  of  the 
arts  and  sciences. 

"He  spake,  and  to  her  hand  pre- 
ferr'd  the  bowl. 

A  secret  pleasure  touch" d  Athe- 
na's 80Ul." 

Pnpf.:    Hutner'8    Odyssey,   bk.  Iii., 
64,65. 

Athene  was  known    to  tho 
Romans  as  Minerva. 


Statue  of  Athene^ 


A-the '-nl-an,    «._  &   s.    In    Fr.    Athtnien;  Lat. 
Atht'iiii'ttx;  (Jr.  Athenaios,  from  Athenai  =  Athens.  | 

A.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  Athens  or  its  iu- 
habitants. 

^  Athenian  Oicl :  A  name  given  to  the  Eagle  Owl. 
(Bubo  maximus).    [Bcso,  EAGLE  OWL.] 

B.  As  substantive:    A  native  of  Athens. 

"  No  breath  of  air  to  break  the  wave 
That  rolls  below  the  Athenian's  grave." 

Byron;  The  QJaotir. 


late,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    gd,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,      wSrk,     whd,     son;     mfite,     cfib,     ctire,     unite,     cflr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      ae,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw^ 


atheologian 
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athyrium 


*a  the  6  16  gi-an,  s.  |(ir.  //.  friv..  ami  Hup. 
theologian^]  A  prrsuu  ilcstitute  of  theological 
knowledge  or  acumen. 

"They  nf  your  society  [  Jesuits],  as  they  took  their 
original  from  a  soldier.  HO  they  ;ire  the  only  ittlt,-,,!,,- 
giaH£.\\hoi+t>  heads  entertain  no  other  object  but  the  tumult 
of  realms:  whose  doctrine  ia  nothing-  but  confusion  and 
'i  "  Iffiyicnrfi:  AHS.  to  Dolfman,  ch.  9. 


*a  the  61  -6-fcf,  «.  [Or.  <r,  priv.,  and  Eng.  rVie- 
'/n*;v  'i(.  v.i.]  Atheism.  (Swift.) 

*a  -the-oiis,  n.  [Lat.  a//w*os:Gr.  atheos:  a, priv., 
and  theo.*— God.  ]  Atheistic;  not  believing  in  God, 
or  acting  as  if  one  did  not  do  so. 

"Thy  Father,  who  is  holy,  wise,  and  pure, 
Suffers  the  hypocrite  or  athfons  priest 
To  tread  his  sacred  courts  find  minister 
About  his  altar,  handling  holy  things.'* 

Milton:  P.  R.,  bk.  i. 

a-ther-l-aa  -tlte,  K.  [From  Gr.  atheriastos  (its 
discoverer  says),  which  is  a  word  not  in  Liddell 
and  Scott.  Should  it  be  af&ertsfos=unheeded  (?).] 
A  mineral,  a  variety  of  Scapolite,  placed  by  Dana 
under  the  mineral  Wernerite.  It  is  of  a  greenish 
color,  and  is  found  at  Arendal,  in  Norway. 

ath'-Sr-lne  (Eng.),  ath-er-I  -na,  s.  [Mod.  Lat. 
ntherina;  from  Gr.  atherine  =  a  kina  of  smelt 
(Aristoile).] 

A.  Of  the  form  atherine: 

Ordinary  Language :  A  pretty  little  fish,  from 
rive  to  six  inches  long,  called  also  the  Sandsmelt. 
It  is  the  -4.  presbyter  of  Cuvier.  It  is  found  along 
the  southern  coasts  of  Europe,  occupying  a  region 
distinct  from  that  in  which  the  smelt  (Osmervs 
fperlanus)  occurs.  It  is  used  as  food.  There  is  an 
American  species,  the  Menidia  notata,  commonly 
called  sih'ersides. 

B.  Of  the  form  atherina : 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the  order  Acanthop- 
tprygiiand  the  family  Mugilidte  (Mullets).  Several 
species  are  known  in  the  Mediterranean  and  else- 
whore.  The  young,  which  congregate  together,  are 
the  Aphyes  of  the  ancients.  Now,  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  they  are  called  A'ojmo/, 

a-ther  mau-9^,  s.  [From  Gr.  athermantos=not 
heated;  athermo8= without  heat:  a.  priv.,  and  ther- 
mo8=hot.]  The  term  used  by  Melfoni  to  express 
tho  power  which  certain  bodies  have  of  stopping 
radiant, heat.  [DIATHERMANCY.]  (Atkinson:  Gaunt'* 
Physics,  %  373.) 

a-ther -man-Ous,  adj.  [From  Eng.  atherman 
(cy) :  -<»/£.]  [ATHERM.VXCY.]  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  athermancy  (q.  v.).  (It  is  opposed  to  diather- 

atfc  er-6  -ma,  a.  rLat.r/Meroma;Gr.  athcroma= 
a  tumor  upon  the  head  filled  with  matter;  from 
(itb^rc,  also  athara ;  Attic  a  t  ha  re = groats  or  meal.] 
A  sppcic?-  of  wen  filled  with  curdy  matter.  It  does 
not  cause  pain,  discolor  the  .-kin,  or  yield  easily  to 
th<«  touch. 

"If  the  matter  forming  them  resembles  milk  curds, 
ihp  tumor  is  called  athfiittna;  if  it  be  like  honey,  meli- 
c*ri* ;  and  if  composed  of  fat,  or  a  tmety  substance, 
steatoma." — Sha  rp. 

ath-er-6m-a-tOU8,  a.  [Gr.  athcromafo*,  penit, 
of  athcrdma  (ATHEBOMA),  and  Eug.  suffix  -otts.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  atheroma.  Curdy  in 
appearance  and  consistency. 

"...  the  atheromatous  deposits  which  are  so  common 
in  peculiar  diatheses,  or  at  an  advanced  period  of  life."— 
T'Xltl  -f  I'tnrtHftn:  Phy^iof.  Anat.,  vol.  ii.,  320. 

ath  er-5  sper-ma,  «.  [Gr.  tithf'r—\\ie  beard  or 
spike  of  an  ear  of  corn;  a/>er»m  =  sepd.  So  called 
from  the  seed  being  crowned  by  a  permanent  hairy 
style.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  tho  typical  one  of  the 
order  Atherospermaceae  (q.  v.)- 

ath  er-6-sper  ma  -§g-ae,  s.pl.  [From  the  typi- 
cal genns  athero- 


spcrma.  (n.  v.)-] 
Bot.:    An   order 


pl 
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o  f     exogenou  s 

plants  placed   by 

Lindley  in   his 

Menispermal  Alli- 

ance.   Their  Eng- 

lish name  is  Plume 

Nutmegs.      They 

are    unisexual 

plants,  having  nei- 

ther calyx  nor  cor- 

"Ua,   but  only   an 

involucre.    In  the 

male   iimvers   tho 

stamens  are  u  ti- 

morous; in  tho  fo- 

malos  they  are  less 

so.  Each  involucre 

has  several   ova- 

ries, with  solitary 

orect  ovules,  which  afterward  become  feathered  nt 

the    summit,    by  tho  persistent  styles.      They    aro 

natives  of  New  Holland  and  South  America.    In  IM6 

Lindley  estimated  tho  known  species  at  four  only. 


Plume  Nutmeg. 


*a  think  ,  impers.  r.  [A.  S.  o/rAyiuxtn.]  To 
repent.  (  n'yclife  :  Generis,  vi.  7.) 

*a  -tbir,  *a  -Vifi,  conj.     [EITHER.] 
a  -thlr,  »a  -vhyr  (yr  as  lr],  a.    [OTHER.] 
a-thlrst  ,  *a-tnyrst    (yr  as  Iri,  <i.    [Eng.  o; 
thirst.]    [THIRST,  THIRSTY.] 

I.  Lit.  :  Having    a  necessity  and    a  Longing  for 
water  or  some  otner  liquid  wherewith  to  slake  the 
thirst;  craving  after  something  to  drink. 

"...  when  thou  art  athirst,  go  unto  the  vessels  and 
drink."—  Ruth  ii.  9. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Gen.:  Feeling  an  intense  longing  after  some- 
thing. 

"  Athirst  for  battle."  —  Cotcper:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  viii. 

2.  Spec.:  Feeling    intense    dissatisfaction    with 
worldly  pleasure,  occupation,  or  care,  and  eager 
longing  for  spiritual  good. 

"I  will  give  nnto  him  that  is  aihirst  of  the  fountain  of 
the  water  of  life  freely."  —  Rev.  izi.  6. 

ath-lete,  lath  -let.  s.  [In  Dan.  &  Ger.  athlet; 
FT.  athlete;  Sp.  &  Ital.atleta;  Port,  af  Mete  ,•  Lat. 
athleta,  athletes;  Gr.  athletes:  from  Lat.  athlon 
and  athla;  Gr.  orh(o?i=a  struggle,  a  work,  a  labor.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Originally:  A  man  trained  to  contend  in  some 
one  of  the  physical  exercises  established  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.    These  were  five   in  number, 
viz.,  running,  leaping,  boxing,  wrestling,  and  throw- 
ing tho  discus  or  quoit. 

"David's  combat  compared  with  that  of  Dioxippus,  the 
Athenian  athlete."  —  Delany:  Life  of  David. 

2.  iVow  (in  a  more  general  sense)  :  A  person  with 
strongly-developed  muscles,  and  trained  to  contend 
iu  exercises  which  require  for  success  much  physi- 
cal strength. 

"Having  opposed  to  him  a  vigorous  athlete."—  A.  Smith: 
Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 

II.  Figuratively:  An  intellectually  strong  and 
well-educated  man  who  contends  against  opponents, 
not  with  his  muscles,  but  with  his  mind. 

"  But  I  submit,  that  the  dictum  of  a  mathematical  nffr. 
lete  upon  a  difficult  problem  which  mathematics  offers  to 
philosophy,  has  no  more  special  weight  than  the  verdict 
of  that  great  pedestrian,  Captain  Barclay,  would  have  had 
in  settling  a  disputed  point  in  the  physiology  of  locomo- 
tion." —  Huxley:  Lay  Sermons,  5th  ed.;  Prefatory  Letter,  vi. 

ath-lSt  -Ic,  *ath-let'-lck,  a.&s.  [Eng.  athlet(e)  ; 
-ic.  In  Fr.  athUtique;  Lat.  athleticus;  Gr.  athleti- 
kos.] 

A.  Af  adjective  : 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  games  or  contests  in  which 
the  ancient  athletes  strove.  [ATHLETE.] 

"The  athletick  diet  was  of  pulse,  alphiton,  maza,  barley, 
and  water."  —  .Sir  T.  Browne:  Misc.  Tract?,  p.  17. 

'1.  With  great  muscular  development,  like  that 
lM>s>!'."rrt,  after  training,  by  the  ancient  athletes. 

"The  hundreds  of  athletic  Celts  whom  he  saw  in  their 
national  order  of  battle  were  evidently  not  allies  to  be 
despised."—  .Vacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  liii. 

B.  At  substant  ire  :   "The  art  of  activity."    Ath- 
letics. 

"...  art  of  activity,  which  is  called  athletic:  and  art 
voluptuary,  which  Tacitus  truly  calleth  ertiditus  luxue."  — 
fiacoti:  Adv.  of  Learn.,  bk.  ii. 

ath-let  -Ic-al-ljf,  adi:  [Eng.  nthletiea.1  ;  -ly.~]  In 
an  athletic  manner  ;  with  exertion  of  much  physical 
strength.  (Barrow.) 

ath-18t'-I-;I;m,  *.  [Eng.  athletic;  suff.  -ism.] 
The  art  of  training  one  as  an  athlete;  the  state  of 
being  so  trained  ;  atliletics.  (Maunder.)  (Reid's 
DM.) 

ath-lSt  -Jcs,  «.  [ATHLETIC.]  The  art,  of  develop- 
ing muscular  strength  for  the  sake  of  prize  or  other 
contests,  or  for  the  ordinary  physical  work  of  life. 

"Can  parents  and  schoolmasters  possibly  go  on  any 
longer  pretending  to  think  that  cricket,  boating,  and 
athletics,  as  now  conducted,  are  only  recreations?"  —  Mark 
Patttson:  Academical  Organization  H868),  p.  816. 

*ath  -let-If|m,  ».  [Eng.  athlet(e~\;  -win.]  Tho 
same  as  ATHLETICISM  (q.  v.). 

Xth  61,  itll  -616,  ItU'-Sll.  «.  [Celtic.]  A  dis- 
trict in  the  northern  part  of  Perthshire. 

Athol  brofte  :  Honey  mixed  with  aqua  vita1,  used  • 
in  the  Highlands  as  a  specific  for  cold.  Meal  is' 
sometimes  substituted  for  honey.  (Jamicson.) 

"The  captain  swallowed  his  morning  draught  of  Alh<il 
tirnsr  and  departed."—  Hcott:  Heart  ,,/  Midlothian,  ch. 
xlviii. 

«at-h61d,  'at-hflld,  r.  t.  To  hold  biLrk.tmvith- 
Imlcl. 

"  And  bad  him  go  and  hir  at)i<it'l." 

KirOrfcn,  4I>.     (.-.  (ii  Bniu-ltrr.) 

A  tlior,  .«.  An  asteroid,  th'-  Irtlst  found.  It  was 
discovered  by  Watson  on  April  18,  1876. 


a  tho  us,  s.  [Gr.  «f&oo#=unpuni$he(l;  harm- 
less: a,  priv.,  and  thtic—&.  peualty.  ] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  beetles  belonging  to  the 
family  Elateridfo.  The  larva1  of  tin*  several  species 
~A.  lonyirollis,  tho  Long-necked  Click  Beetle: 
A.  niger,  the  Black  Click  Beetle,  and  A.  ruficau' 
flitt  tho  Red-tailed  Click  Beetle— produce  ltwire- 
worms,"  but  not  all  destructive  to  farm  crops. 
(Curtis.) 

*a-three,  *a-thre  ,  *a-thre  -6,  wiv.  [Eng.  o; 
three.]  In  three. 

"This  lond  WHS  deled  nth  re  among  thre  sones  y  wys." 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  23.     (Richardson.) 

a-threp  -Sl-a,  s.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  threpsis— 
nourishment.  1  Want  of  nourishment ;  tho  bad 
habit  of  body  resulting  therefrom. 

a-thrlx  -I-a,  s.  [Gr.  athru-:  a,  priv.,  and  thri.c 
=  hair,  in  allusion  to  tho  absence  of  hairs  from  the 
receptacle  and  the  stigmas  of  the  ray.] 

Hot.:  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Asteraceae,  or  Composites.  A.  rapetmis  is  a  pretty 
greenhouse  shrub,  with  narrow  lanceolate  leaves 
and  bright  crimson  solitary  heads  of  flowers. 

,*a-thr8b  ,  a.  [Eng.  n=on,  and,  throb,  s.]  Throb- 
bing, palpitating. 

*a-thr6  te,  r.  /.    [O.  Eng.  o;   and  A.  S.  throte  = 
the  throat.]    To  fill  up  to  the  throat. 
"And  if  thou  wolt  algates  with  superfluity  of  riches  be 

aJhrotftl."— Chaucer.-  Test,  of  Louc,  bk.  ii. 

a-thwa  rt  (Eng.),  a-tfcort'  (Scotch), prep.  &adv. 
[Eng.  a,'  thwart  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  preposition : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(a)  Across,  transversely;  from  one  side  to  the 
other. 

"  He  sate  him  down  at  a  pillar's  base, 
And  pass'd  his  hand  athuxtrt  his  face." 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  19. 

(6)  So  as  to  cross,  -without  reference  to  whether 
it  is  transversely,  longitudinally,  or  diagonally. 

"Her  lights,  wi'  hissing  eerie  din: 
Athort  the  lift  they  start  and  shift, 
Like  fortune's  favors'  tint  as  win." 

Pxrtts:  A  n.-iioit. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(a)  So  as  to  cross ;  so  as  to  thwart. 
"  Strikes  the  rough  thread  of  error  right  athwart 
The  web  of  every  scheme  they  have  at  heart." 

Cotoper:  Erin>#tniitHiiii. 

*(6)  Through  ;  in  the  midst  of. 
"  Now,  athwart  the  terrors  that  thy  vow 
Has  planted  round  thee,  thou  appear'st  more  fair." 

A  dd  isoH . 

II.  Technically; 

Naut.  Athwart  hawse:  A  term  applied  to  tho 
situation  of  a  ship  when  sholios  across  the  stem  of 
another  one,  either  in  immediate  contact  with  her 
or  a  short  distance  off. 

Athwart  ships:  Reaching  across  the  ship  from 
side  to  side ;  transversely  across  the  ship. 

Athwart  the  fore-foot :  A  term  applied  to  the* 
direction  of  a  cannon-ball  fired  by  one  ship  across 
the  bow  of  another  as  a  signal  or  a  command  for 
her  to  lay  to. 

B.  As  adverb: 

I.  Lit.  Of  material  xuhatunffK  uml  their  direc~ 
tion : 

1.  Seized  by  the  middle,  so  as  to  bo  cross-wise. 
(Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  iii.  111.) 

2.  Across,  so  as  to  pass  from  side  to  side.     (Thom- 
son: Spring,  509.) 

II.  Fig.    Of  adverse  influence: 
1.  So  as  to  thwart;  crossly,  vexatiously,  pcrploz- 
ir.gly. 

"  All  atlitPftrt  there  came 
A  post  from  Wales,  loaden  with  heavy  news." 

Shakexp..-  1  Henry  /»".,  i.  1. 

L*.  Awry,  wrong;  to  destruction. 

"  The  baby  beats  the  nurse;  and  quite  nthwnrt 
Goes  all  decorum.'* 

Shak?.1*]).;  Measure  for  3Ieasttret  i.  '.t. 

3.  Abroad;  far  and  wide.     (Scotch.) 

"There  goes  a  speech  athort  in  the  name  of  the  Duke  of 
Lennox." — Bnillie  $  Lett  era,  i.  83.  (Jamieaon.) 

a-thy  -ml-a,  s.  [Gr.  athymia.  from  athymen=t& 
be  down-hearted  :  a,  priv.,  and  th-t/mos—the  soul  as 
the  seat  of  passion.]  Faint-heartedness,  despond- 
ency. 

*a  -thyr  tyr  as  Ir),  conj.    [EITHER.]    (Scotch. > 
*a  -tliyr  (yr  as  Ir),  a.    [OTHER.]    (Scotch.) 
a-thj'r  -I-ftm,  *.     [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  thyrion~'A 
little  door,  a  wicket.]  A  genus  or  sub-genus  of  forns 
containing  the  A,  fllix  foemina  and  the>A.fo>it<inu»i~ 

[ASPLENIU.M.  ] 


boll,     boy;     pout,     Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     tills;     sin,     a;;     expect,      Xenophon.     exist,    pfc  - 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -s.ion  =  zhiin.     -tlous,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del.. 


atil 

'a  -til,  »a  -tyle,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  attiler.']  To  equip, 
to  supply  with  necessary  stores. 

"  Upe  is  stede  i-armed  is,  and  atiled  thorn  out  al." 

Rob.  Gloiu::  t'Aron.,  p.  625. 
"  Al  ys  folc  wel  atyletl  to  the  batayle  sscet." 

Ibid.,  p.  361.    (8.  in  Boucher.) 

*a'-tU,  *a'-tfl,  s.  [From  the  verb.]  Furniture, 
necessary  supplies. 

"And  al  here  atyl  and  tresourwas  also  asseynt." 

Jtab.Uliiue.:  Citron.,  p:  51.     (Boucher.) 

r  In  another  MS.  it  is  tntel,  and  in  a  third  attyre. 
(N.  in  Bouclter.) 

a-tllt ,  at  tilt  ,  adi:  &.  a.  [Eng.  a,  and  tilt;  at 
tilt.]  [TiLT.J  As  if  tilting;  as  a  person  would  do 
who  tilts. 

1.  As  adv. :  As  if  thrusting  at  an  antagonist. 

"  .    .    .    when  in  the  city  Tours, 
Thou  ran'st  ntilt,  in  honor  of  my  love, 
And  stol'st  away  the  ladies'  hearts  of  France." 

Shake*?.:  2  Urn.  VI.,  i.  3. 

2.  As  adj. :  In  tiie  position  of  a  barrel  raised  or 
tilted  behind,  to  make  it  runout. 

"Such  A  man  is  always  iitilt:  his  favors  come  hardly 
from  him." — Spectator. 

at -l-my\  s.  [Gr.  «/(/»/a=dishonor:  ari»iao=to 
<lishonor:  a,  priv.,  and  time—  worship,  honor;  tii>= 
to  pay  honor.] 

In  ancient  Greece:  Infamy;  public  disgrace 
inflicted  on  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  certain 
offenses. 

-  a  -tion.  [Eng.  guff.,  from  Lat.  -atio,  as  oblation, 
:from  Lat.  oblatio=&n  offering.]  It  signifies  (1)  the 
act  of,  (2)  the  state  of  being,  and  (3)  that  which. 
For  example :  "  God's  creation  of  the  world  "  means 
•liixl's  act  of  creating  the  world;"  ••  the  world's 
creation"  signifies  "its  state  of  being  created,"  and 
by  the  expression  "  the  visible  creation  "  we  mean 
*'  the  persons  who  and  tilings  which  have  been  cre- 
ated.'* 

at-lan  -ta,  s.  [From  the  Atlanta,  in  which  the 
-piries  occur  (?).T  Agenus  of  moilusks,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Atlantidre  (q.  v.).  The  shell, 
which  is  minute,  is  glassy,  with  a  dextral  opercu- 
lum,  though  it  is  a  dextral  shell,  aphenomenon  of 
a  unique  character.  According  to  Tate,  in  the  year 
1875  there  were  known  of  recent  species  eighteen, 
from  the  Canary  Islands  and  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  Atlantic.  A  sub-genus  Oxygyrus  added  four 
more  to  the  list. 

At-lan-te  -an,  tit-Ian  -ti-an,  at-lan -te-an, 
*  At-lan -tic,  u.  [Lat.  Atltinteiu;  Gr.  Atlanteios.] 

A.  (Of  the  forms  Atlantean  and  atlantean  only) : 

1.  Spec.:    Pertaining  to  Atlas  or  the  mountains 
called  after  him.    [ATLAS.] 

2.  Gen.:  Strong;  capable  of  bearing  great  weight. 
(Used  chiefly  of  shoulders,  i 

"  Sage  he  stood, 

With  .ltlfnitrii:i  shoulders,  tit  to  bear 
The  weight  of  mightiest  monarchies    .    .    ." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  ii. 

"  What  more  than  Athuttean  shoulder  props 
The  incumbent  load." 

Young:  Xighf  Tlioiiyhts,  9. 

•(B.  (Of  the  forms  Atlantian  nwl  Atlantean) :  Per- 
taining to  the  probably  fabulous  island  of  Atlantis 
<q.  v.). 

At  -lan'-te;.  s.  pi.  [In  Fr.  atlante  (sing.) ;  Sp.  «f- 
funtides.  From  Gr.  Atlantcs,  plural  of  Atlas,  gpnit. 
Atlantos.] 

Art-It.:  Colos- 
sal statues  of 
men  used  instead 
of  pillars  to  sup- 
port an  entabla- 
ture. Roman  ar- 
chitects called 
them  Gr.  Irla- 
innnes.  (Vitruv., 
vi.  10.)  When 
-statues  of  women 
support  an  en- 
tablature they 
are  generally 
-called  Cary- 
atides  (q.  v.). 

At-lan  -tic, 

ili.  a.  &  s.    [In 

Kr.    Atlantiqtte; 

Sp.,  Port.  &  Hal.  Atlantic!,;  Lat.  Allnntirus;  dr. 

Atlantikot.] 

A.  As  adjective:    Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
•ocean  so  designate,!. 

"  The  murmurs  of  th'  Attttnti,-  wave." 

C'.irf:' •,-.-    7,n/.,  bk.  iv. 

B.  As  sulistantiiv:       The    great    ocean    tx-twivn 
Europe  and  Africa  on  the  one  side  and  America  on 

the  other,  divided  into  the  Northern,  the  Inter- 
tropical,  and  the  Southern,  or  simply  into  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Atlantic. 


Atlantes.    (From  Pompeii.) 
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"  The  doctiine  thut  there  lias  been  n  continuous  forma- 
tio«  of  Globigerina  mud  on  the  hottoiu  of  tlie  Atlantic 
from  the  Cretaceous  epoch  to  the  present  time  .  .  . 
must  be  admitted  as  (to  say  the  least)  a  not  improbable 
hypothesis."— Dr.  If".  Carpenter.  (Kncy.  Brit.,  Sfth  ed., 
iii.21.) 

The  Bed  of  the  Atlantic:  Between  soundings  and 
photography  there  is  a  prospect  tlmt  marine  depths 
will  become  almost  as  familiar  to  students  of 
oceanography  as  the  dry  land.  Surveys  of  the 
Atlantic  have  somewhat  modified  pre-existing  views 
as  to  the  contour  of  ite  bed.  Proceeding  we>T\\  aid 
from  the  Irish  coast  the  sea  deepensvery  gradually, 
the  gradient  being  for  the  first  230  miles  not  more 
than  six  feet  to  the  mile.  In  the  next  twenty  milt>s. 
however,  the  fall  is  more  than  9,000  feet,  the  descent 
being  so  precipitous  that  iu  many  places  depths  of 
1,200  to  1,600  fathoms  are  found  close  to  the  10U- 
fathom  line.  When  a  depth  of  l.WO  to  2,000  fathoms 
is  readied  the  bed  becomes  a  slightly  undulating 
j)lain,  with  scarcely  any  variation  for  a  distance  of 
1,200  miles.  So  far  as  is  known  the  greatest  depth 
in  the  Atlantic  is  about  100  miles  to  the  north  of  St. 
Thomas,  where  soundings  of  3,875  fathoms  have 
been  obtained.  The  seas  around  Great  Britain,  in- 
stead of  forming  part  of  the  Atlantic  hollow  as 
supposed,  are  now  believed  to  be  part  of  the  plat- 
form banks  of  the  great  European  continent  which 
the  sea  has  overflowed. 

*At-lan'-tIc  (2),  a.    [ATLANTEAN.] 
At-lan -tl-ca,  «.    [ATLANTIS.] 
at-lan  -tl-d&,  «.  pi    [ATLANTA.] 

I.  Ethn.:  According  to  Latham,  one  of  the  pri- 
mary varietiesof  the  human  species.  The  maxillary 
profile  is  projecting;  the  nasal  one  generally  flat ; 
the  frontal  one  retiring;  the  cranium  dolichoceph- 
alic, the  parietal  diameter  being  generally  narrow. 
Eyes   rarely  oblique.    Skin  often   jet    black,  very 
rarely   approaching   a   pure   white.      Hair  crisp, 
woolly,  rarely  straight,  still  more  rarely  light-col- 
ored.   Languages  \yith  an  agglutinate,  rarely  an 
amalgamate  inflection.     Distribution,  Africa.    In- 
fluence on  the  history  of  the  world  inconsiderable. 

II.  Zool.:    A    family   of    moilusks  belonging  to 
the  class  Gasteropoda  and  the  order  Nucleobranchi- 
ata.     There   is    a    symmetrical    discoidal    shell, 
sometimes  closed  by  an  operculum.     The  gills  are 
contained  in  a  dorsal  mantle-cavity.   Genera:  At- 
lanta Bellerophon,  &c. 

^.t-lan  -tl-de§-  s.  pi.  [Lat.  Atlantides,  Atlan- 
fftutei] 

1.  Class.  Myth.:  The  daughters  of  Atlas,  seven  of 
whom  were  called  also  Pleiades,  after  their  mother 
Pleioue.    After  their  death  they  were  supposed  to 
have  been  transformed  into  the  constellation  Pleia- 
des. 

2.  Atttfon.:  A  designation  sometimes  given  to  the 
stars  constituting  the  Pleiades. 

^t  Ian  -tis,  At-lau  -tl-cg,,  s.  [From  -Or.  Atlan- 
//x.]  An  island,  said  by  Plato  and  others  to  have 
once  existed  in  the  ocean  immediately  beyond  the 
Straits  of  (Jades,  that  is,  in  what  is  now  called  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  a  short  distance  west  of  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar.  Homer,  Horace,  and  some  others  made 
two  "  Atlanticas,"  distinguished  as  the  Helper  ides 
and  the  Elusion  Fields,  and  believed  to  be  the 
abodes  of  the  blest.  Plato  states  that  an  easy 
passage  existed  from  the  one  Atlantis  into  other 
islands,  which  lay  near  a  continent  exceeding  in  size 
all  Europe  and  Asia.  Some  have  thought  this 
America.  Atlantis  is  represented  as  having  ulti- 
mately sunk  beneath  the  waves,  leaving  only  iso- 
lated rocks  and  shoals  in  its  place.  Geologists 
have  discovered  that  the  coast-line  of  Western 
Europe  did  once  run  farther  in  the  d  irect  ion  of  Amer- 
ica than  now;  but  its  submergence  seems  to  have 
taken  place  long  before  historic  times,  so  that  the 
whole  ancient  story  about  Atlantis  was  probably 
founded  on  erroneous  information,  or  arose  from  a 
clever  guess  put  forth  by  u  man  of  lively  imagina- 
tion. 

1  The  Kew  Atlantis:  The  title  which  Lord  Bacon 
gives  to  a  literary  fragment,  iu  which  he  sketched 
out  an  ideal  commonwealth. 

at-l^S,  At'-las,  «.  [InSw.,Dun.,  Dut.,Ger.,Fr., 
Sp.,  <fc  Port.  «f /»is.  Atlax:  Lat.  A thm.  genii.  Atlantis; 
Gr.  At  la.*.  Atlantic;  atlas.  ailanfoB.J 

A.  Of  the  form  \tl;^  : 

1.  fl.itm.  Myth.:  A  king  of  Mauritania,  believed  to 
have  been  transformed,  by  looking  at  the  head  of 
Medusa,  into  the  range  of  mountains  of  the  same 
name.  He  was  supposed  t«>  support  the  world  on 
his  shoulders. 

"Atlas  her  sire,  to  whose  far-piercing  eye 
The  wonders  of  the  deep  expanded  lie; 
Th'  eternal  columns  which  on  earth  lie  rears 
End  in  the  starry  vault,  and  prop  the  spheres." 

J',-1,,-:    Hnuu-r*  "./*;.«.«.•(/.  bk.  i.,  67-70. 

'1.  i.'  <tii. :  Tin-  rang'1  of  mountains  mentioned 
above.  The  highr>t  peak,  which  is  iu  Morocco,  is 
about  11,400  fert  in  elevation. 


atmolyzed 

B.  Of  the  form  atlas: 
I.  Ordinary  Lamjuayi-: 

1.  A  collection  of  maps,  probably  so  called  from 
the  fact  that  some  volumes  of  maps  u.-ed  to  IKIM-  as 
a  frontispiece  a  representation  of  Atla*  Mippnrting 
thc  world  on  his  shoulders.    The  ceK'bvated  geog- 
rapher Mercator  was  the  first  tou-e  the  word  in  this 
si'iist-.    Ho  lived  in  the  sixteenth  cootury. 

2.  A  large  square  folio,  externally  resembling  a 
quarto  or  a  book  of  maps,  but   which  consists  of 
largo  engravings,  as  for  instance,  anatomical  plates 
or  landscapes  illustrative  of  a  country. 

"Owen's  report  of  a  geological  survey  of  Wisconsin. 
Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  and  part  of  the  Nebraska  Territory, 
with  (ttlux  of  colored  platen."—  .Vtimc  of  Book: 

*il  This  use  of  tlie  word  is  somewhat  rare  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  but  very  common  in  France. 

T;{.  A  book  in  which  the  information  is  presented 
in  a  tabular  form. 

|4.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  3, 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  The  supporters  of  a  building.    [ATL\N- 

TE9.] 

2.  Anat.:  The  first  cervical  vertebra,  tlie  one  on 
which  the  head  is  balanced.    It  is  very  strong,  and 
has  great  freedom  of  movement. 

"  The  first  and  second  cervical  vertebrae,  called  respect- 
ively a//<i*  and  axis.''—  Flower:  Osteology  -•/  tit,-  Mam- 
malia, p,  22. 

3.  Si  Ik- weaving:  A  rich  kind  of  silk  or  stuff  manu- 
factured in   the   East,  and  designed  to  he  used  in 
making  articles  of  female  attire. 

"I  have  the  conveniency  of  buying  Dutch  nthi.te*  with 
gold  and  silver,  or  without."— Spectator. 

4.  Paper-making :  A  large  kind  of  drawing  paper. 
II  Atlas  beetle:    A  fine  lamellieoru  beetle  found 

in  portions  of  Eastern  Europe.  It  istheCtofeoaovKi 
atlas.  The  male  is  brilliant  metal  lie  olive-green  ;  the 
female  duller.  The  male  is  about  three  inches 
long. 

+at  las -fine,  a.  &.  s.  A  kind  of  paper,  opposed  to 
at  las-ordinary  (q.  v.).  [ATLAS,  B.,  II.  4.J 

fatlas-ordliiary,  a.  &  s.  A  kind  of  paper,  op- 
posed to  atlas-fine  (,q.  v.).  [ATLAS,  B.,  II.  4.J 

"  The  preservation  of  this  faith  is  of  more  consequence 
than  the  duties  on  red  lead,  or  white  lend,  or  on  broken 
glass,  or  titlas-ordiuary,  or  demy-tine,  or  blue  royal." — 
llttrke  on  Amer.  Tax. 

at  -las-lte,  *.  [Apparently  from  Ger.,  &c.,  atlas 
=  .  .  .  satin,  named  from  the  satiny  or  silky 
character  of  the  mineral.  The  term  corresponds 
with  Ger.  ttttaserz=nbrous  malachite.]  A  mineral 
believed  by  Dana  to  be  not  sufficiently  distinct  from 
Azurite  to  constitute  a  quite  independent  species. 
He  believes  that  it  may  be  a  mixture  of  about  3*i 
parts  of  Azurite  with  one  part  of  Atacamite.  It  is 
from  Chili. 

at-ml-dSm -et-Sr,  s.  [From  Gr.  atmidos.  genit. 
of  afmi>=the  steam  of  a  fomentation.  Cognate 
with  otmofj  [See  ATMOMETER.]  An  instrument 
still  in  use,  invented  by  Babington,  for  measuring 
the  evaporation  from  water,  ice,  snow,  &c.  It  con- 
sists of  two  glass  or  metal 
bulbs,  one  of  them  placed 
above  the  other,  with  which 
it  communicates  by  a  narrow 
neck.  The  lower  one  is 
weighted  with  shot  or  mer- 
cury, and  the  upper  has  on  it 
a  small  glass  or  metal  stein, 
with  a  scale  gradxiated  in 
grains  and  half-grains.  On 
the  top  of  all  there  is  a  shal- 
low pan.  The  instrument 
being  immersed  in  a  vessel 
of  water  through  a  circular 
hole  in  which  the  steam  rises, 
distilled  water  is  graduall\ 
poured  into  the  pan  al«»\.  . 
causing  it  to  sink  to  the  point 
at  which  the  zero  of  the  st  i  a  in 
is  on  a  level  with  the  cover  of 
the  vessel.  As  then  the  water 
in  the  pan  gradually  evaporates  the  stein  slowly 
ascends,  the  amount  of  evaporation  being  indicated 
in  grains  on  the  graduated  scale.  (Brande.) 

at-mol  -6-£f ,  R.  [Gr.  afmoR=vapor  and  logos— 
discourse.]  The  science  which  treats  of  atmos- 
pheric vapor. 

at  m5l  -^s-Is,  a.  [ATMOLYZE.]  The  act  or  opera- 
tion of  separating  two  gas>-s  in  combination  from 
each  other.  (Foil- ties.) 

at-mo-ly"  ze,  r.  t.  [Gr.  (1)  «7»nos=smoke  or 
steam;  (2.)  lysis=a  loosing  or  setting  free;  /#o=to 
loose.)  To  separate,  at  least  partially,  two  gases 
or  vapors  of  unequal  diffneibility  whieh  are  com- 
bined with  each  other.  (./•*(»>'•/?('«;  Manual  of  ( 'ln'in- 
ixtri/.  10th  ed.,  p.  140.) 

at-mo-lf-  zed,  jut.  pat:    [ATMOLYZE.] 


Atmidometer. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wBrk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


atmolyzer 

z'-Sr,*.    [Eng.  atmolyz(e);  -er.]     That 
•which  produces  atmolysis.  the  partial  separation  of 
or  vapors  of  unequal  dimisibility. 

Tube  atmolyzer :  An.  instrument  for  effecting  this 
result.  Itconsistsof  a  tube  of  unglazed  rarthon- 
•\vare,  about  two  feet  in  length,  placed  within  a 
shorter  tube  of  glass  in  contact  with  au  air-pump. 
air  between  the  t\yo  tubes  being  to  a  largo  ex- 
tent exhausted,  the  mixed  gases  are  allowed  slowly 
to  traverse  the  earthenware  pipe,  when  much  of  tho 
lighter  one  escapes  through  the  pores  into  the 
other.  (Fownes.) 

at-mo  ly-z  -Ing,  pr.  par.    [ATMOLYZE.] 

at -mom  -e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  afmos=smoke,  steam, 
vapor;  Sansc.  <(f»ia=spirit,  soul :  and  Gr.  metron— 
n  measure.]  An  instrument  in- 
vented by  Sir  John  Leslie  for 
measuring  the  quantity  of  moist- 
ure exhaled  in  a  given  timo  from 
-any  humid  surface.  It  consists  of 
•a  very  thin  ball  of  porous  earthen- 
ware, from  one  to  three  inches  in 
•diameter,  having  a  small  neck 
firmly  cemented  to  a  long  and 
rather  wide  tube  of  glass,  to  which 
is  adapted  a  brass  cap  with  a  nar- 
row collar  of  leather  to  fit  closely. 
It  is  filled  with  distilled  or  pure 
water,  and  its  cap  screwed  tightly. 
It  is  then  suspended  out  of  doors 
in  a  situation  where  it  is  exposed 
freely  to  the  action  of<  the  wind, 
but  is  sheltered  from  rain.  As  the 
water  evaporates  from  the  external 
surface  of  the  ball,  it  transudes  ^vi*™™^™-.^ 
through  its  porous  substance^  and  the  waste  is 
measured  by  the  corresponding  descent  of  the 
liquid  in  the  stem.  To  test  the  amount  of  this  de- 
scent there  is  a  finely-graduated  scale.  When  the 
water  has  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  stem  the  latter 
requires  to  be  filled  anew. 

at  -mo-sphere,  s.    [In  Sw.  atmosfer;  Ger.  afmcr* 
ire;    Fr.  atmosphere;    Sp.  &    Ital.  atmosfera; 
Port,  atmosphera;  from  Or.  a/»w>s= smoke,  steam, 
•vapor,  and  snhaira  =  a.  ball,  a  sphere.] 

1.  Lit.:  The  air  surrounding  our  planet,  and 
which,  as  the  etymology  implies,  is,  speaking 
broadly,  a  "  sphere  (not,  of  course,  a  solid,  but  a 
hollow  one).  With  strict  accuracy.it  is  a  hollow 
-phoroid.  Its  exact  height  is  unknown.  At  2*7 
miles  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  half  its  density 
i-  gone,  and  the  remainder  is  again  halved  for 
every  further  rise  of  2'7  miles.  t  Some  small  density 
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elsewhere,  on  the  twilight  arc,  M.  Liais  infers  that 
the  extreme  limit  of  the  atmosphere  is  between  198 
and  212  miles.  For  its  weight,  see  ATMOSPHERIC 
PRESSURE.  In  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere 
the  temperature  falls  at  least  a  degree  for  every  352 
feet  of  ascent;  hence,  even  in  the  tropics,  mount- 
ains of  any  considerable  elevation  are  snow- 
capped. The  atmosphere  appears  to  us  blue, 
because,  absorbing  the  red  and  yellow  solar  rays,  it 
reflects  the  blue  ones.  It  revolves  with  the  earth. 
but  being  extremely  mobile,  winds  are  generated  in 


Atmometer. 
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it,  so  that  it  is  rarely  long  at  rest.  [WIND.]  For  it 
composition,  see  AIR.  Evaporation  continually  a 
work  sends  into  it  quantities  of  water  in  a  gaseous 
state;  clouds  are  formed  [CLOUDS],  and  in  due  time 
descend  in  rain.  [RAIN,  METEOROLOGY.]  The 
atmosphere  always  contains  free  electricity,  some- 
times positive  and  sometimes  negative.  There 
appears  to  bo  no  atmosphere  around  the  Moon  ;  but 
the  case  seems  different  with  th  ,  Sun,  Venus,  Mars, 
•Jupiter,  and  Saturn. 

"  How  us  a  talisman  of  magic  fame, 
This  ntni<>*i>l«-r-  omveys  th'  enlightening  beam, 
Reflects,  inflects,  refracts  the  orient  ray 
Anticipating  sheds  the  rising  day." 

Brook:  Universal  Beauty.     (Rfchanl.ton.') 
2.  Fig.  :    Any      pervading     intellectual,      moral, 
religious,  or  other  influence  by  which    one  is  sur- 
rounded;   as  iu  the  expression,  "He  lives  in    au 
"tin».^i>h''ff  of  suspicion." 

!•:!•  i-  fri>  a  !  fttni'Mjiht'i't'  :  An  obsolete,  name  for  t  ho 
-1'here  immediately  surrounding  an  electrified  body 
and  operated  upon  by  it. 

Mn(i)n-ti<-   ntnuMfihere:   The,  sphere  within  which 
tin-  attractive  force  of  the  magnet  acts. 

at  m&  spher  -\c,  at-mS-spher  -Ic-al,  a.   [Eng. 

<i1nt<j>*i>lirr\  r)  ;     -/('.    -intl.      In     Fr.    afntOBp/^ritgfM  ; 

Sp.  aonos/enco.]     [ATMOSPHERE.]     Pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  atmosphere.    Specially  — 
l.  Constituting  or   pervading    the   atmosphere  , 


. 
made  of  air. 

"...     the  transparent  fttt 


-  envelope 


, 

2.  Existing  within  the  atmosphere. 

"...  but  when  we  reflect  that  the  Cordillera,  run- 
ning in  a  nortli  and  south  line,  intercepts,  like  a  ^rrnt 
wall,  the  entire  depth  of  the  lower  <ttinosi>hvrh-  rum-m. 

.     ."  —  Darwin:   Voyage.  round  the  World,  cli.  xv. 
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3.  Produced  by  the  atmosphere. 

"  Measure  of  atmospheric  pressure,  .  .  .** — Prof.  Airyi 
f»n, at,  p.  8. 

f4.  Under  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere;  af- 
fected in  temperament  by  the  atmosphere.  (Pope.) 

tatmospheric  air.  The  ordinary  air  belonging 
to  the  atmosphere,  as  contradistinguished  from 
other  "  airs,"  the  old  term  for  gases.  Now  that  tho 
word  air  has  come  specifically  to  mean  that  in  the 
atmosphere,  the  expression  atmospheric  air  is  a 
tautology,  and  will  probably  sink  into  disuse. 

atmospheric  or  atmospherical  clock.  A  ma- 
chine planned  by  Sir  David  Brewster  for  measuring 
tho  mean  temperature  of  tho  atmosphere. 

atmospheric  engine.  An  engine  in  which  the 
piston  was  forced  down  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, when  the  steam,  which  caused  it  to  rise,  was 
condensed  so  as  to  produce  a  near  approach  to  a 
vacuum  in  the  cylindrical  chamber  beneath  it. 
Such  was  Newcomen's  engine,  constructed  in  1705, 
and  subsequently  improved  by  Smeaton,  Brindloy, 
and  others,  till  superseded  by  Watt's  single-acting 
engine,  which  was  a  genuine  steam-engine.  The 
atmospheric  engine  was  used  only  for  pumping 
water. 

Mech,  .*  A  line  drawn  upon  an  indicator-card  by  a 
pencil  worked  by  the  steam  of  a  steam-engine,  and 
designed  to  register  tho  equilibrium  lino  between 
steam  pressure  on  the  piston  and  the  extent  of  the 
vacuum  produced  on  the  other.  Tho  former  is 
indicate*!  by  numbers  ascending  above  tho  atmos- 
pheric line ;  the  latter  by  numbers  descending 
below  it;  while  itself  it  stands  at  zero.  [INDI- 
CATOR-CARD.] 

atmospheric  pressure.  The  pressure  exerted 
by  the  atmosphere,  not  merely  downward,  but  in 
every  direction.  It  amounts  to  14'7  Ibs.  of  weight 
on  each  square  inch,  which  is  often  called  in  round 
numbers  15,  On  a  square  foot  it  is=2,160  Ibs.,  or 
nearly  a  ton.  It  would  act  upon  our  bodies  with 
crushing  effect  were  it not  that  the  pressure,  oper- 
ating in  all  directions,  produces  an  equilibrium.  If 
any  gas  or  liquid  press  upon  a  surface  with  a  force  of 
15  Ibs.  on  a  square  inch,  it  is  generally  described  as 
having  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere;  if  6U  Ibs.,  of 
two  atmospheres;  if  120  Ibs.,  of  four  atmospheres, 
and  so  on. 

atmospheric  railway.  A  railway  in  which  the 
propulsive  force  designed  to  move  tho  carriages 
along  is  that  of  tho  atmosphere.  The  notion  of 
such  a  method  of  locomotion  seems  lirst  to  have 
suggested  itself,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  to  the  French  physician.  Papin, 
whose  name  is  forever  associated  with  tho  cele- 
brated digester.  [DIGESTER.]  In  1810  Mr.  Mcd- 
hurst  published  a  work  entitled  A  New  Method  of 
Conveying  Letters  and  Goods  by  Air.  His  proposal 
was  to  construct  a  closed  tunnel,  in  which  the  car- 
riages—the last  of  them  provided  with  a  piston  fit- 
ting the  tunnel— should  be  propelled  by  air  forced 
in  behind  them.  Yallance,  of  Brighton,  in  1MT>, 
recommended  as  an  improvement  on  this  plan  the 
exhaustion  of  the  air  in  front.  About  18&5  Mr. 
Henry  Piukus,  an  American  gentleman  residing  in 
England,  patented  a  scheme  for  placing  the  car- 
riages in  the  open  air.  but  connecting  them  below 
with  a  small  tunnel,  having  a  narrow  slit  above, 
with  ingeniously  constructed  apparatus  to  render 
the  tunnel  temporarily  air-tight  notwithstanding 
the  slit.  Not  much  was  done  to  carry  out  the  pat- 
ent; and  Pinkus*  scheme  of  what  he  called  a 
Pneumatic  Railway  was  considered  as  having 
failed,  when,  in  1840,  Messrs.  Clegg  and  Samuda 
brought  forward  a  somewhat  similar  project  under 
the  name  of  the  "Atmospheric  Railway."  An 
experimental  fragment  of  line  laid  down  near 
Wormwood  Scrubs,  just  outside  of  London,  on  the 
Great  Western  line,  was  successful,  as  was  one  de- 
signed for  actual  use  from  Kingstown  to  Dalkey,  in 
Ireland,  another  between  London  and  Croydon, 
and  a  third  in  South  Devon;  all,  however,  have 
been  since  abandoned.  For  passengers  at  least, 
and  to  a  great  extent  even  for  the  transmission  of 
lotters,  the  railways  of  the  ordinary  type,  on  which 
steam  is  tho  impelling  force,  have  triumphantly 
hold  their  own  against  the  innovation  of  the  Atmos- 
pheric or  Pneumatic  Railway,  and  all  that  now 
remains  of  the  latter  method  of  propulsion  are  the 
pneumatic  dispatch  tubes,  used  for  transmitting 
parcels  to  .-hort  distances.  [PNEUMATIC.] 

atmospheric  tides.  Tides  which  must  exist  in 
tho  atmosphere  as  they  do  in  the  ocean,  from  tho 
attractions  of  the  moon  and  tho  sun. 

a  -t6k,  s.    [South  American  name.] 

ZooL:  A  variety  of  tho  J/V'/»/i/7/x  Aniericanafoiiml 
at  Quito,  whence  Humboldt  called  it  (JulvVuitt'tisix. 
It  is  sometimes  termed  the  7<n*ra. 

a'-t5ll,  s.  &  a.    [A  Maldive  word  Anglicized.    In 

A.  As  suhstctntirc:  Tho  name  applied  by  genlo- 
gists  and  others  to  any  one  of  tho  lagoon  i.~];ni<l< 
or  annular  coral  reefs  found  in  tho  Pacific  and 
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the  Indian  Oceans,  the  Red  Sea,  and  some  other 
parts  of  the  tropics.  An  atoll  is  a  ring  of  coral  rock, 
oval  rather  than  circular  in  form.  One  reaches 
eighty-eight  miles  iu  its  longer,  by  twenty  in  its 
shorter,  diameter;  but  in  general  they  are  of  much 
more  limited 
d  im  ens  ions. 
On  the  top  of 
the  coral  rock, 
which  rises 
but  slightly 
above  the  sea- 
level,  is  vege- 
tation of  some 
luxuri  a  n  c  e  —  >P*B&*a 


Atoll. 


consp  i  c  u  o  u  s 
plant.  On  the 
convex  cir- 
cumference of 
the  ring  is  a 
beach  of  white 
sand,  exterior 
to  which  is  a  line  of  breakers,  and  a  few  feet 
beyond  them  tho  unfathomable  (jcean.  The  ring  of 
land,  which  is  less  than  half  a  mile  across,  encircles 
a  lagoon  of  comparatively  still  water,  which,  from 
reflection,  is  of  a  bright  but  pale-green  color.  In 
the  view  of  Mr.  Darwin,  now  almost  universally 
adopted,  there  was  once  an  island,  possibly  even 
containing  high  land,  in  tho  place  now  occupied  by 
the  lagoon.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  "fringing 
reef"  of  living  coral  close  to  the  shore.  As,  from 
geological  causes,  it  slowly  subsided  into  the  deep 
and  disappeared,  the  coral  animals  built  up  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  formed  the  ring  of  rock 
constituting  the  modern  island.  In  tho  larger  atolls 
thero  are  generally  two  or  three  breaks  in  the  ring, 
affording  ship-channels  into  tho  lagoon ;  these 
mark  the  spots  where  fresh  water,  discharged  from 
the  old  subsiding  land  into  tho  sea,  prevented  the 
coral  animals,  which  are  marine,  from  locating 
themselves  or  building.  [CoEAL.] 

"  .  .  .  hence  I  have  invariably  used  in  this  volume 
the  term  '  atoll,'  which  is  the  name  given  to  these  circular 
groups  of  coral  islets  by  their  inhabitants  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  synonymous  with  lagoon-island." — Darwim 
Coral  Reefs  (1842),  p.  2. 

atoll-building,  a.    Building  atolls. 

"If,  then,  the  foundations,  whence  the  atoll~biu'l<linff 
corals  spring,  were  not  formed  of  sediment  .  .  . " — 
U<u-irin:  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  xx. 

atoll-formed,  a.    Of  tho  shape  of  an  atoll. 

"  The  three  classes,  atoll-formed,  barrier  and  fringing 
reefs,  together  with  the  modifications  just  described  of 
the  latter,  inclnde  all  the  most  remarkable  coral  forma- 
tions anywhere  existing." — Darwin :  Coral  Reefs,  p.  59. 

atoll-like,  a.    Like  an  atoll. 

"  .  .  .  with  their  atoll-like  structure." — Darwin- 
Coral  Reefs,  p.  28. 

atoll-shaped,  a.    Shaped  like  an  atoll . 
"  .     .     .     an  atoltehaped  bank  of  dead  rock."— Darwin^ 
Co,\.:  Reefs,  p.  107. 

atoll-structure,  s.    The  structure  of  an  atoll. 
"  .     .      .     the  true  atoll-structure      .    .    ." — Darwin  t 
Coral  Reefs,  p.  J69. 

B.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  an  atoll. 
"  .    .     .     all  these  reefs  are  more  probably  allied  to  thb 
barrier  or  atoll  classes." — Darwin:  Coral  Ketfs,  p.  195. 

at'-ftm,  *at-6me,  *at-6m-y;  (i),  *at  -6m-us,  s. 
[In  Sw.,  Dan.,  &,  Ger.  atom;  Fr.alome;  Sp.,  Port., 
«fe  Ital.  atomo;  Lat.  atomus.  as  substtan,  —  a.n  indivis- 
ible element ;  as  ad/.=undivided,  indivisible ;  from 
Gr.  a/omos=(l)  uncut,  (2)  that  cannot  bo  cut,  indi- 
visible: from  a,  priv.,  and  temtio=to  cut.  ] 

*A.  Of  the  form  atomus,  pi.  atomi.  (This  form  is 
found  in  Bacon.) 

B.  Of  the  forms  atom  and  *atome.    [ATOMY.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Anything  composed  of  matter  which,  to 
our  senses,  seems  too  small  to  be  divided  again ; 
anything  very  minute,  without  reference  to  whether 
or  not  it  can  bo  divided  again.    [ATOMY.] 

"  Measures  an  atom,  and  now  girds  a  world.'1 

fnll'in-r;    J-ISA',  bk.  i. 

" 'The  sun,' says  Daniel  Culverwell,  'discovers  ((t'»n>-*. 
though  they  be  invisible  by  candle-light,  and  makes  them 
dance  naked  in  his  beams.'"— Tyndall;  Fray,  o/ ></'»••. 
3d  ed.,  xi.  291. 

2.  Fir/it rtttiw-1  >/  : 

(1)  Any  Immaterial  thing,  viewed  as  very  small ; 
tho  smallest  amount. 

"He  [King  James  II.  1  would  yield  nothing  more,  not  ail 
atom;  and,  after  his  fashion,  he  vehemently  repeated 
many  times,  'Notauafoiit.'  "— Macanlaij:  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

('!}  Man,  viewed    as   no    more  than  a  speck   or 
in\  isible  point  in  creation. 
"And  teach  these  atoms,  thou  hast  made,  thy  prait***?-' 


boil,     b6y;     pout,    .Itfwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     £em;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$lst.    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§ion  =  zniin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     «tc.  -  bel,      del. 
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II.  Technically; 

1.  Mental  Phil.:  A  particle  of  matter  so  infinitely 
small  that  it  cannot  again  be  subdivided  ;  the  idea  of 
a  divided  atom— that  is,  of  a  division  of  that  which 
cannot  bo  divided— being  self-contradictory.    It  is  a 
mental  conception  simply ;  for  the  senses  cannot 
take  cognizance  of  anything  so  minute. 

2.  Nat.  Phil. :  One  of  the  exceedingly  minute  ulti- 
mate particles  of  matter,  aggregates  of  an  immense 
number  of  which,  held  in  their  place  by  molecular 
forces,  constitute  all  material  bodies. 

a.  Chem. :  The  smallest  particle  into  which  an 
element  can  be  divided.  An  atom  cannot  exist  in  a 
separate  state,  but  unites  with  one  or  more  atoms 
to  form  a  molecule.  The  atoms  of  different  elements 
have  definite  relative  weights  fixed  and  invariable 
for  each,  the  weight  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  being 
regarded  as  unity.  [ELEMENT.] 

atom-like,  adj.  Like  an  atom;  exceedingly 
minute. 

*'  They  all  would  vanish,  and  not  dare  appeare, 
Who  atom-like  when  their  sun  sinned  clears, 
Danc'd  in  his  beame." 

Browne:  Britannia's  Pastorals,  ii.  1. 

&-t6m'-Ic,  *a-t5m  -Ick,  a-tom  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
atom;  -ic,  -ical.  In  Fr.  atpmique.]  Consisting  of 
atoms,  or  otherwise  pertaining  or  relating  to  an 
atom  or  atoms. 

"Vitrified  and  pellacid  bodies  are  clearer,  in  their  con- 
tinuities, than  in  powders  and  atomical  divisions."— 
Browne;  Vulgar  Errors. 

"Vacuum  is  another  principal  doctrine  of  the  atomical 
philosophy." — Bentley:  Sermons. 

atomic  heat. 

Chem.:  A  term  introduced  by  M.  Regnault.  The 
atomic  heat  of  the  elements  in  a  solid  state  is  nearly 
a  constant  quantity,  the  mean  value  being  6*4.  This 
number  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  specific  heat 
of  an  element  by  its  atomic  weight.  The  atomic 
heat  of  an  element  represents  the  quantity  of  heat 
which  must  be  imparted  to  or  removed  from  atomic 

Sroportions  of  the  several  elements,  in  order  to  pro- 
uce  equal  variations  of  temperature.  (See  Watts' 
Diet.  Chem.) 

atomic  or  atomical  philosophy. 

Mental  and  Nat.  Phil.  The  Doctrine  of  Atoms: 
A  doctrine  or  hypothesis  originally  broached  by 
Loucippus.  afterward  developed  by  Democritus,  and 
which  underwent  further  modifications  at  the 
hands  of  Epicurus.  It  represented  atoms  as  pos- 
sessed of  gravity  and  motion,  and  attributed  to  tneir 
mnion  the  formation  of  all  things.  Democritus  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  they  come  together  in 
different  order  and  position  like  the  letters,  which, 
though  they  are  few,  yet  by  being  placed  in  conjunc- 
tion in  different  ways  produce  innumerable  words. 

atomic  theory. 

Nat.  Phil.  cfc  Chem. :  A  theory  first  propounded  by 
John  Dalton  in  his  New  System  of  Chemical  Philoso- 
phy, published  in  1807.  He  stated  that  the  atoms 
of  each  element  were  incapableof  being  subdivided, 
and  each  had  a  definite  relative  weight,  compared 
with  that  of  hydrogen  as  1;  that  the  composition 
of  a  definite  chemical  compound  is  constant;  that 
if  two  elements,  A  and  B,  are  capable  of  uniting 
with  each  other  in  several  proportions,  the  -quanti- 
ties of  B  which  unite  with  a  given  quantity  of  A 
usually  bear  a  simple  relation  to  one  another.  If 
an  element  A  unites  with  certain  other  elements  B, 
C,  D,  then  the  quantities  B,  C,  D,  which  combine 
with  A,  or  simple  multiples  of  them,  represent  the 
proportions  in  which  they  can  unite  among  them- 
selves.  Dalton  supposed  that  one  element  replaced 
another  atom  for  atom,  but  it  has  since  been  found 
that  one  atom  of  an  element  can  replace  one  or 
more  atoms  of  another  clement,  according  to  their 
respective  atomicities.  [ATOMICITY.] 

atomic  volume. 

Chem. :  A  term  introduced  by  Graham  in  lieu  of 
the  phrase  "specific  volume/  used  by  Dr.  Kopp. 
(Graham's  Chemistry.)  It  signifies  the  volume  or 
measure  of  an  equivalent  or  atomic  proportion  in 
different  substances.  It  is  obtained  by  dividing 
tho  molecular  weight  of  a  compound  by  its  specific 
gravity.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  compound  gas  or 
vapor  referred  to  hydrogen  as  unity  is  equal  to  half 
its  atomic  weight ;  therefore  the  atomic  volumes  of 
compound  gases  or  vapors  referred  to  hydrogen  as 
unity  are,  with  few  exceptions,  equal  to  2.  The 
densities  of  isomorphous  solid  compounds  are  pro- 

Itortional  to  their  molecular  weights,  that  is.  they 
mvo  equal  atomic  orspecific  volumes.  Tho  diffor- 
onces  of  specific  or  atomic  volume  of  organic  liquids 
is  often  proportional  to  the  differences  between  the 
corresponding  chemical  formula.  Tims  liquids 
whose  formulae  differ  by  «(Jh.2  differ  in  specific  or 
atomic  volume  by  n  times  22.  (See  Watts1  Diet. 
Chem.) 
atomic  weight.  (Symbol  and  abbreviation,  At. 

wy 

f'hem.:  The  weight  of  an  atom  of  an  element 
compared  with  the  weight  of  an  atom  of  H,  which 


is  regarded  as  unity.  Thus  tho  atomic  weight  of 
oxygon  is  16;  that  is,  an  atom  of  O  is  sixteen  times 
as  heavy  as  an  atom  of  H.  The  sum  of  the  atomic 
weights  of  a  chemical  compound  is  called  its  molec- 
xilar  weight,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  spe- 
cific gravities  of  all  bodies,  simple  and  compound, 
in  tin-  gaseous  state  are  equal  to  half  their  molecu- 
lar weights.  The  specific  heats  of  many  of  the 
elements  are  nearly  proportional  to  their  atomic 
weights.  (For  atomic  weights,  see  KLEMEXT.) 

a-t6m  -I-cal-lyS  adv,  [Eng.  atomic;  -ally.]  After 
the  manner  of  thoso  holding  the  atomic  philosophy. 

"  Empedocles,  who  was  a  Pythagorean,  also  did  physi- 
ologize  atomicaily." — Cudworth:  Intvll.  System,  p.  14. 

a-tom -I-9i§m,  *.  [Eng.  atomic;  -WHI.J  The 
doctrine  of  atoms  or  of  the  atomical  philosophy. 
(Cudworth.) 

at-6m-lc.  -I-t? ,  s.  [Eng.  atomic;  -ity.\ 
Chem. :  Tho  combining  capacity  of  an  element  or 
radical.  It  is  measured  by  the  number  of  atoms  of 
H  or  other  monatomic  elements  with  which  the 
element  in  question  can  directly  combine,  or  can 
replace  in  a  substance.  When  an  element  does  not 
unite  with  H  its  atomicity  may  bo  measured  by  the 
number  of  atoms  of  Cl  or  some  other  monatomic 
element  with  which  it  can  directly  combine,  since 
the  atomicity  of  these  elements  is  equal  to  that  of 
H,  and  they  may  be  substituted  for  it,  atom  for 
atom.  The  atomicity  of  an  element  cannot  be  esti- 
mated by  the  number  of  diatomic  or  polyatomic 
atoms  that  it  can  take  up,  as  this  number  is  indefi- 
nite. A  diatomic  element  like  oxygen  may  attach 
itself  to  another  element,  or  group  of  elements,  by 
one  of  its  combining  bonds,  leaving  tho  other  free ; 
and  to  this  again  another  diatomic  or  polyatomic 
element  may  be  attached,  and  so  on  indefinitely. 
The  atomicity  of  an  element  is  also  called  its  quan- 
tivalence. 

at-onvlz-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  atom;  -izer.]  An  instru- 
ment used  for  reducing  a  liquid  into  spray  for 
disinfecting,  cooling,  perfuming,  and  similar  pur- 
poses. 

tat'-ftm-Igm,  s.  [Eng.  atom;  -i*m.]  The  doc- 
trine of  atoms  or  of  the  atomical  philosophy ; 

atomicism  (q.v.).     (Todd.) 

at'-6m-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  atom-;  -ist.  In  Ger,  atomist.] 
One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  atoms  or  of  the 
atomic  philosophy. 

"The  atomists,  who  define  motion  to  be  a  passage  from 
one  place  to  another,  what  do  they  more  than  pat  one 
synonymous  word  for  another?" — Locke. 

at-6m-Ist  -Ic-al,  a.    [ATOMIC.] 
at  -om-Ize,  r.  t.    [Eng.  atom;  -ize.] 

1.  To  convert  into  atoms,    to  reduce    to    atoms. 
(Baxter.) 

2.  To  adopt  the  tenets  of  the  atomic  philosophy. 
(Cudworth:  Intell.  Sys.,  p.  26.) 

at-6m-ol  -5-£^,  «.  [Gr.  atomos  =  an  atom,  and 
logos=  .  .  .  discourse.]  A  discourse  about  atoms. 
The  department  of  Natural  Philosophy  which  treats 
of  atoms.  (Knowles.) 

*atJ-6m-^  (1),    «.    [ATOM.]    An  atom. 
"  It  is  as  easy  to  count  atom  ies  as  to  resolve  the  proposi- 
tions of  a  lover." — Shakesp.:  An  Yon  Like  If,  iii.  2. 

*at-6m-f  (2)  (O.Eng.),**t-&m-le,  *at-t»m-Ie 

(Scotch),  ».    [Contr.  from  anatomy.} 

Ludicrously :  A  skeleton. 

"  You  starved  blood-hound  !  .  .  .  Thou  atomy,  thou!" 
Shakes?..-  2  Henry  II'.,  r. 4. 

"  They  grew  like  atomtfs  or  skeletons." — >Vr>».  affixed  to 
Society'*  Contending.  (Jamifsun. ) 

"atone  (at-wfln  ),  adv.    [AT  ONE  (q.  v.).] 

a-to  ne,  *at-t6  ne,  t>.  i.  &  t.   [Eng.  at;  one.]  [AT 
ONE.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  (Properly.)  To  be  "  at  one,"  to  be  reconcile*! ; 
to  cease  from  strife  with,  to  agree,  to  accord.  [Ax 
ON-E.] 

"  He  and  Aufidius  can  no  more  atonf, 
Than  violentest  contrariety." 

Makeup.;  f'or/"/<iHM*f  iv.  6, 

2.  To  make  expiation  or  satisfaction    for  some 
crime,  sin  or  fault. 

"...  that  large  class  of  persons  who  think  thut  there 
if)  no  excels  of  wickedness  for  which  connive  and  ability 
do  not  atone." — Slacattlay:  Hist.  £»[/.,  eh.  xiii. 

3.  Specially.    [See  II.  TheoL] 

II.  Theol.:   To  expiate  sin.  (Used  of  tho  death  of 
Christ,  viewed  as  a  sacrificial  offering.) 
"  The  Lamb,  the  Dove  set  forth 

His  perfect  innocence, 
Whose  blood  of  matchless  worth 

Should  be  the  soul's  defense: 
For  he  who  would  for  sin  utimr 
Must  have  no  failings  of  his  own." 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns;  O.  Test.  Coups  I. 


B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  at  one ;  that  is,  to  reconcile  those  who* 
before  were  in  feeling  two ;  to  create  sympathy  be- 
tween   those  who   before  had  antipathy    to  each 
other ;  to  make  peace  where  before  there  was  strife 
or  war.    Used — 

(a )  Of  individual* : 

"I  have  been  attoning  two  most  wrangling  neighbors." 
—Beaumont  A"  Fletcher-.  Spanish  Curate,  ii.  J. 

"  Since  we  cannot  atone  yon,  we  shall  see 
Justice  design  the  victor's  chivalry." 

Shakesp..-  Richard  II.,  i.  1. 

Or  (b)  of  nations: 

"  French.  ...  I  was  glad  I  did  atone  my  countrymen 
and  you;  it  had  been  pity  you  should  have  been  put  to- 
gether with  so  mortal  a  purpose  as  then  each  bore,  .  .  ." 

— Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

*To  atone  together :  To  unite  together. 

2.  To  appease;  to  render  propitious. 

"  And  may  thy  pod,  who  scatter**  darts  around. 
Aton'd  by  sacrifice,  desist  to  wound." 

Pope:  limner's  Iliad,  bk.  i.,  580-81. 
"  Neptune  aton'd,  his  wrath  shall  now  refrain. 
Or  thwart  the  synod  of  the  gods  in  vain." 

Popf;  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  i.,  100,  101- 

3.  To  expiate ;  to  afford  satisfaction  for. 

"...     behold, 

King  James,  the  Douglas,  doomed  of  old. 
And  vainly  sought  for  near  and  far- 
A  victim  to  atone  the  war." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  26. 
*a-to  ned,  pa.  par.  &  ft.    [AroxE,  v.  t.~] 
IF  It  is  also  the  pret.  of  the  v.  i.  &  t.,  and  the  perf~ 
par.  of  the  v.  i. 

*at-one-ma  -ker,  *at-tone-ma  -k5r  (one  as 
Wun),s.  [Eng.  at;  one;  maker.}  One  who  make- 
two  persons  or  two  beings,  whom  he  finds  at  vari- 
ance, one  with  each  other  in  feelings ;  a  reconciler. 
Spec.,  Christ. 

"  Paul  sayth  (1  Tim.  ii.),  One  God,  one  Mediator  (that 
is  to  say,  advocate,  intercessor,  or  an  atone  maker)  between 
God  and  man:  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  which  gave  Himselfe 
a  ransom  for  all  men." — Tyndall:  Workfs,  p.  158.  {Rich- 
ardson.) . 

"  And  that  there  is  one  mediator,  Christ,  as  Paul  (1  Tim. 
ii.).  And  by  that  word  understand  an  atvnemakrr,  a 
peace-maker,  and  brynger  into  grace  and  favor  .  .  ."— 
Ibid.:  The  Testam.  ofM.  W.  Trade.  (Richardson.) 

a-to  ne-ment,  *at-to  ne-ment,  *at-t6  ne- 
mente,  s.  [Eng.  at,  and  O.  Eng.  onemvnt  =  agree- 
ment,  harmony ;  from  Eng.  one,  and  suffix  -ment. 
(ONEMENT.)  Or  from  Eng.  at,  one,  and  suffix  -men/.] 
[AT  ONE.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  .* 

*1.  Originally  &  properly :  "At-ono-ment,''  a  mak- 
ing "at  one"  of  those  who  before  were  "two"  in 
point  of  feeling ;  that  is,  who  were  in  antipathy  to>- 
each  other;  reconciliation,  agreement,  harmony- 
peace.  Used— 

(a)  Of  reconciliation  between  men  at  variance. 

"  Buck.    Ay,  madam:  he  desires  to  make  atonement 
Between  the  Duke  of  Gloster  and  your  brothers, 
And  between  them  and  my  lord  chamberlain." 

Murk-ftp.:    Richard  Iff.,  i.  3. 

(6)  Of  reconciliation,  not  merely  of  men  together- 
fir  among  themselves,  but  of  God  to  men,  and  men 
to  (tod. 

"  And  like  as  he  made  the  Jewes  and  the  Gentiles  •  • ' 
hetwene  themselues,  even  so  he  made  them  both  at  one 
with  God,  that  there  should  be  nothing  to  breake  the 
xtotit'ment,  but  that  the  thinges  in  heaveii  and  the  thynges 
in  earth  should  be  ioyned  together  as  it  were  into  one 
body."— I'dal:  Ephes.,  ch.  ii.  (Richardson.) 

2.  Expiation  of  a  sin  against  God,er  of  a  crime  or 
offense  against  man  or  anything  similar.  [B.,  1. 1.  ] 

"Great  as  Sawyer's  offenses  were,  he  had  made  great 
atonement  for  them." — Macau  lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

B.  Technically: 
I.  Scripture : 

1.  Old  Test.:  In  the  authorized  version  of  the  Old' 
Testament  the  word  atonement  occurs  not  less  than 
tifty-tMifht  times  in  the  text,  and  once  in  the  margin  : 
nil  but  five  of  the  places  in  which  it  is  found  being 
in  tho  Pentateuch.  It  signifies  - 

(1)  Expiation  of  sin  by  means  of  a  typical  sacri- 
fnv,  generally  of  a  victim,  offered  in  faith. 

"For  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood:  and  I  have 
given  it  to  you  upon  the  attar  to  make  an  nfntn-mfiU  for 
your  woul*:   for  it  is  the  blood  that  mnketh  an  «fon-' 
for  the  soul."  — Lei-,  xii.  11. 

"  And  one  kid  of  the  goats  for  n  sin-offering,  to  make  ait . 
rttouwfiit  for  you."  -.\ntnh.  xzix.  .V  Si-*-  ulso  Lev.  i.  4; 
iv.  35;  x.  17;  zvi.  10.  33,  34;  Numb.  viii.  21;  ivi.  4fi;  xxv.  li- 
2  Sam.  xxi.  3 ;  2  Chron.  xiix.  24,  <te. ) 

(2)  The  removal,  by  a  sacrificial  offering,  of  cere- 
monial impurity  (Lev.  xii.  7,8).    In  this  sense  tho 
term   was  sometimes  used  of   inanimate  things — 
namely,  of  tho  altar  (Exod.  xxix.  #>,  37;  Lev.  xyi. 
IS);  of  a  house  infected  with  tho  "leprosy"  (xiv._ 
5:1);  of  the  holy  place,  on  account  of  tho  sins  of  the 
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worshipers  (xvi.  16) ;  of  the  holy  of  holies  (ver.  33 1 ; 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  (ibid.),  and  of 
the  work  of  the  Temple  (Neh.  x.33). 

(3)  Ransom. 

"Then  he  is  gracious  unto  him.  and  saith.  Deliver  him 
from  going  down  to  the  pit:  I  have  found  a  ransom  [mar- 
gin, atonement]." — Job  xxxiii.  24. 

(4)  In  one  place  atonement  is  used  for  what  was, 
in  its  essential  features,  a  thank-offering  (Numb. 
xxxi.50). 

U  (a)  Atonement  money :  Money  paid  for  purposes 
of  atonement. 

"And  thou  shalt  take  the  atonement  money  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel." — Exod.  *TT  16. 

(b)  The  Day  of  Atonement  or  the  Great  Day  of 
Atonement  was  on  the  tenth  of  the  seventh  month. 
(For  details  regarding  it,  see  Lev.  xxiii.  26-32; 
xxv.  9.) 

E.  New  Test.:  In  the  New  Testament  the  word 
occurs  only  once — viz.,  in  Rom.  v.  11 :  "And  not  only 
so,  but  we  also  joy  in  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  by  whom  wo  have  now  received  theatone- 
ment "  (in  the  margin,  reconciliation).  The  Greek 
word  is  katallajgen— (1)  the  exchange  of  one  thing 
for  another,  as,  for  instance,  money  for  an  article; 
(2)  a  change  from  enmity  to  friendship ;  reconcilia- 
tion;from  katullaiso=(l)  to  change  money;  (2)  to 
change  a  person  from  enmity  to  friendship ;  to 
reconcile.  The  marginal  rendering  is  evidently  cor- 
rect. And  in  2  Cor.  v.  18,  19,  the  same  Greek  sub- 
stantive is  twice  rendered  "reconciliation,"  and  the 
same  Greek  verb,  also  twice,  "reconcile."  [A.,  1.] 
i  sacrificial  offering  made  by 

-_, of  the  sins,  according  to  the 

Calvinists,  of  the  elect  only ;  according  to  the 
Arminians,  of  the  whole  human  race. 

a-to'-ner,  s.  [ATONE.]  One  who  atones,  either 
in  the  sense  of  reconciling  alienated  persons,  or  in 
that  of  making  expiation. 

a-to-nl-a,  *.    [ATONY.] 

a-ton  -Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  a<onos=not  stretched  or 
strained  ;  relaxed.]  [ATONY.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Mcd. :  Pertaining  to  atony ;  having  no  tone  in 
the  system. 

2.  Gram. ;  Not  having  an  accent. 

B.  As  substantive  (Gram.) :  A  word  not  having  an 
accent. 

a  U>  n-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [ATONE.] 

"  With  an  atoning  smile  a  more  than  earthly  crown." 
Byron.  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  iv.  83. 

at'-6  njf,  a-to  -nl-a,  «.  [In  Ger.  &  Fr.  atonie; 
Port,  atonia;  Gr.  atonia  =  slackness,  enervation; 
atoned  =  to  bo  relaxed  or  languid;  «,  priv.,  and 
trmov  or  fo»ieo=to  stretch,  strain,  brace  up;  tonos= 
that  by  which  anything  is  braced  up;  a  rope;  the 
sinews ;  the  tone  on  a  word  :  teino—to  stretch.] 

tied.:  Want  of  tone  in  the  system. 

a-t8p',  adv.  [Eng.a;  fop.]  On  the  top,  at  the  top. 

"What  is  extracted  by  water  from  coffee  is  the  oil,  which 
often  swims  atop  of  the  decoction." — Arbuthnot:  Aliments. 

*at  orn  ,  *at-orn  ,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  (at)rennan,  (at)- 
anuin  =  to  run  away.]  To  run  away. 

"  He  atornd  as  baste  as  he  myght  that  was  his  best  won." 
Bob.  of'lliiiic.,  p.  419.     («.  in  Boucher.) 

*a-td  ur,  s.    Old  spelling  of  ATTIBE. 
*a-t6  ur,  prep.  &  adv.    [ATTOUR.] 
fit-ra-bll-a  ire,  a.  [Fr.]  Atrabiliary,  atrabilious. 
[ATBABILARIAN.] 

"A  preposterous  love  of  mirth  hath  turned  you  all  into 
wits;  quite  down  from  the  sanguine  orator  of  the  inde- 
pendent Whig  to  the  atraltilaire  blasphemer  of  the  mir- 
acles."—  H'ftrburton:  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  Dedic. 
(Richardson.) 

at  ra  bll-a  r-I-an,  a.  [Fr.  atrabilaire;  Sp.  atra- 
bilari(o) ;  Eng.  suff.  -tan  or  -an.  From  Fr.  &  Ital. 
titrabile ;  Sp.  &  Port.  atral>ilis=  black  bile;  Lat. 
atra,  fern,  of  ater=black,  and  bills— goM,  bile.  Cog- 
nate with  Ur.  cholc,  cholos=ga\\,  bije. ]  [ATRABILI8, 
CHOLERIC,  MELANCHOLY.]  Pertaining  to  "black 
bile,"  which  the  ancients  supposed  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  melancholic  temperament  and  its  product 
melancholy;  hence  atrabiliarian  and  the  cognate 
adjectives  signify  also  melancholy. 

"The  atrabilarian  constitution  (or  a  black,  viscous, 
pitchy  consistence  of  the  fluids)  makes  all  secretions 
difficult  and  sparing." — Arbuthnot:  Diet. 

at-ra-bll-a T-I-ous,  a.  [Fr.  a/rabite=black  bile, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.  In  Sp.  atmbilario.]  ^ATRA- 
BILARIAN.] Full  of  black  choler;  atra  hilarious. 

"The  blood,  deprived  of  its  due  proportion  of  serum,  or 
finer  and  more  volatile  parts,  is  atrabilartotts,  whereby  it 
is  rendered  gross,  black,  unctuous,  and  earthly." — Quincy. 
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at-ra-bll-a  r-I-oiis-ness,    «.    [Eng.   afrabilari- 

Hiiis;  -ness.  ]  The  state  of  being  affected  with 
"black  bile;''  the  state  of  being  melancholic  or 
melancholy.  (Johnson.) 

at-ra-bll  -I-ar,  at-ra-bll  -I-ar-y1,  «.  fFrom 
Port  &  Ital.  atfiibilinrlo  and  Eng.  suff.  -;/.]  The 
same  as  ATRABILAHIAN  (q.  v.). 

".  .  .  splenetic  atrabiliar  reflections  on  his  own 
misery  .  .  .''—Carlyle:  Heroes  and  Hrrn-n'unhlp,  Lect.  Ui. 


at-ra-bll  -I-ar-f ,  a.    [ATRABILIAR.] 

atrabiliary  capsules. 

Anat. :  Two  small  gland-like  bodies  situated  one 
on  the  upper  and  interior  edge  of  each  kidney. 
They  are  called  also  the  renal  or  suprarenal  glands 
or  capsules. 

at-ra-bll-I-ous,  a.  [Fr.  atrabile,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ous.  In  Sp.  atrabilioso.]  [ATRABILAHIAN.)  The 
same  as  ATRABILARIODS  (q.  v.). 

a'-tra-bl-lls,  ».  [Lat.  arra  and  bills.]  [ATRA- 
BILIARY.] 

Old  Anatomy:  Black  bile;  a  thick,  black,  acrid 
fluid,  which  the  ancients  believed  to  bo  secreted  by 
the  spleen,  the  pancreas  or  the  atrabiliary  cap- 
sules, but  which  was  really  only  the  ordinary  bile 
altered  by  morbid  influence. 

at-ra-cas-pls,  s.  [Gr.  atraktos=  (1)  a  spindle,  (2) 
an  arrow,  (3)  tho  top  of  a  mast ;  and  aspis=a  round 
shield,  ...  an  asp.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  snakes.  The  A.  irreqularis  of 
South  Africa  has  the  poison-fangs  longer  than  those 
of  any  known  serpent. 

a-tract-en-chf'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  atraktos=a  spindle, 
and  enghyma—&n  infusion:  en=in,  and  cA«o  =  to 
pour.] 

Bot. :  Professor  Morren's  name  for  fusiform,  that 
is,  spindle-shaped  tissue.  It  is  the  fourth  division 
of  his  Parenchyma  (q.  v.). 

*a-tra  id,  pa.  par.    [ATRAY.] 

at-ra-men-ta  -ce-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  atramentum— 
anything  black ;  ink ;  from  afer=dull-black,  and 
Eng.  -aceous  (q.  v.)  =  Lat.  aceus.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  ink ;  inky,  black  as  ink.  (Derham.) 

at-ra-men  -tal,  a.  [Lat.  atramentum=  .  .  . 
ink;  Eng.  suffix  -of.]  [ATRAMEXTACEOUS.]  Inky, 
black  as  ink;  atramentaceous,  atramentarious ; 
helping  to  produce  such  a  color.  (Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xii.) 

at-ra-men-tar-I-ous,  a.  [Lat.  atramentari- 
(«m)  =  an  inkstand,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.]  [ATRA- 
HENTACEOCS.]  Suitable  to  be  employed  in  tho 
manufacture  of  ink.  Applied  especially  to  cop- 
peras, one  of  its  ingredients.  (Fourcroy.) 

at-ra-men -toils,  o.  [Lat.  oframe7i<u>n=iuk, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 

Lit,:  Inky,  inky-looking;  very  black  (lit.  of  fin.). 
(Swift:  Battle  of  the  Books.) 

*a-tra'y,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  tregian=to  vex,  to  trouble, 
to  grieve.]  To  vex,  to  trouble. 

"  Swithe  sore  sche  him  afraid." 

Sei-yn  Sages,  1,876.     (Boucher.) 

'a-tra  yyed,  pa.  par.    [ATRAY.] 

*a-tred  (tred  as  terd),  a.  [Lat.  a(er=dull- 
black,  not  glossy-black.]  Colored  olack. 

"  It  cannot  express  any  other  humor  than  yellow  choler, 
or  a/red,  or  a  mixture  of  both." — Whitaker:  Bloodofthe 
Grape,  p.  76. 

*at-re  de,  e.  t.  [A.  S.  (cKt)rcedan.]  To  surpass 
in  counsel  or  wisdom.  (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,451.) 

*at-ren  ne,  r.  t.  [A.  S.  (cet)rennan.]  To  outrun, 
to  beat  in  running.  (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,451.) 

«a-tre  te,  *a-treef,  'at-reed,  adv.  [Etym. 
doubtful.  Conybeare  compares  it  with  Fr.  a  trait= 
"  in  my  discourse,  in  earnest ;"  and  Stevenson  with 
Sw.  rod=order.]  Continually,  distinctly.  (Prompt. 
Parr.) 

"The  wynd  that  bleugh  the  schip  with  blast, 

Hit  was  gode  preyers  I  hit  atrete." 
Klegy  on  Edto.  III.,  Archcfologia.     (S.  in  Rottcher.) 

*at-ri  de,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  (a-t)ri<lnn.]  To  beat  in  rid- 
ing, or  on  horseback.  (Layamon,  lii.  264. ) 

*a-trl'e,  v.  t.  [O.  Eng.  a;  fric  =  try.]  To  try  as  a 
judge. 

"  Chief  justice  he  satte  the  sothe  to  ntrie. 

Rob.  de  Brunne:  Chrtm.,  p.  89.     is.  in  Boncher.) 

a-trlp',  adv.    [Eng.  a;  f  rip.] 

Naut.:  A  term  used  (1)  of  an  anchor,  which  is 
atrip  when  it  is  drawn  out  of  the  ground  at  right 
angles  to  it:  (2)  of  the  topsails  of  a  vi-ssel,  when 
they  are  hoisted  as  high  as  possible  on  the  masts, 
or  just,  started  from  the  caps. 

at  -rip-lex,  s.  [In  Ital.  atrepice;  Lat.  atriples. 
originally  atriplexunt;  Gr.  atrapliaxis—an  orach 
plant :  a,  priv.,  and  trephit=  .  .  .  to  nourish.]  A 
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genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  ('henopodi- 
ace«e  (Chenopods) .  Eight  species  aro  indigenous,, 
and  one  or  two  more  partially  naturalized,  in 
Britain.  Of  tho  former  may  be  mentioned  the 
A.  lociniata,  or  Frosted  Sea-orache ;  tho  A.  Babing- 
tnoi,  or  Spreading  Fruited;  tho  A.  pntula,  or 
Spreading  Halberd-leaved;  the  A.  angustifolia. 
or  Narrow-leaved  Orache ;  and  the  A.  littoralisor 
Grass-leaved  Sea-orache.  The  leaves  may  be  used 
as  pot-herbs. 

a'-trl-um.  s.    [Lat.    In  Ital.  atrio  means  a  por- 
tico or  vestibule.] 

I.  In  ancient  times:  The  hall  or  principal  room 
in     an    ancient 
Roman  house. 


It  communi- 
cated with  the 
street  by  the 
vestibule  and 
tho  front  door. 
There  was  in  the 
center  of  its 
ceiling  a  large 
aperture  called 
compluvium,  de- 
signed to  admit 
light.  As  glass 
was  not  then  in 
use,  the  same, 
opening  permit-! 
tod  the  ingress 
also  of  rain, 
hence  its  name 
c  o  m  p  I  u  v  i  u  m. 
[CoMPLCViTJM.]  Beneath  it  there  was  scooped  out 
in  tho  pavement  a  cistern  called  implwium.  [!M- 
PLUVICM.]  In  a  largo  house  rooms  opened  into  the- 
atrium  from  all  sides,  and  were  lighted  from  it. 
II.  In  mediceval  times : 

1.  Till    the    ttrelfth    century:    A  covered  court,, 
somewhat  on    the  model    of   the  ancient  atrium, 
constructed   in    front  of   the   principal   doors    i>! 
an  edifice.    (Gloss,  of  Arch.) 

2.  After  the  twelfth  century:   The   church-yard. 
(Ibid.) 

a-tro  -clous  (clous  as  shfis),  o.  [In  Fr.  &  Ital. 
atroce;  Sp.  &  Port,  atroz;  from  Lat,  atrox,  genit. 
atrocis;  cognate  with  ?nt£=wild,  rough,  savage.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  Of  deeds: 

1.  Excessively  cruel,  or  enormously  wicked  in  any 
other  respect. 

"  When  Catiline  was  tried  for  some  atrocious  murders 
.  .  ." — Porteus:  Beneficial  Effects  of  Christianity.  (Rich- 
ardson.) 

"An  advocate  is  necessary,  and  therefore  audience 
ought  not  to  be  denied  him  in  defending  causes,  unless  it 
be  an  atrocious  ottense."-~Ayltffe:  Parergon. 

2.  Stern,  expressive  of  cruelty. 

"The  fierce  atrocious  frown  of  sinewed  Mars." 

Thomson:  Liberty,  pt.  ii. 

3.  Colloquially  (in  a  hyperbolical  and  humoron- 
sensej :    Very  bad,  as  when  it  is  said,  without  any 
real  imputation  of  moral  guilt,  that  one's  hand- 
writing is  "  atrocious." 

II.  Of  persons:  Savage,  cruel,  fierce,  harsh,  sevcre- 

B.  Technically: 

'Old  Medicine.    Of  diseases:  Very  violent;  angry. 

a-tro -cions-1?  (clous  as  shus),  odt>.  [Eng. 
atrocious;  suff.  -ly.]  In  an  atrocious  manner;  with 
much  cruelty  or  other  flagrant  wickedness. 

"As  to  my  publishing  your  letters.  I  hold  myself  fully 
justified  by  the  injury  you  have  done  me  by  abusing  me 
infamously  and  atrociously."  —  l*>wth  to  Kar&r/r'"". 
Lett.  2. 

a-tr6  -cious-nSss  (clous  as  shus),*.  [Eng.  n*«, 
cious;  -nexs.]  The  quality  of  being  atrocious. 

"He  [Herod]  thought  of  John's  character,  the  titm- 
cinnsness  of  the  murder,  and  the  opinion  which  the  worM 
would  entertain  of  the  murderer."— Home:  Life  of  St. 
John  Baptist,  p.  218. 

a-tr89  -I-tf,  *a-tr5$  -f  -te, .«.  [In  Fr.  atrw.it;-; 
Ital.  atrocita;  Lat.  afrocif«K=fierceness.]  Excess- 
ive cruelty  or  other  flagrant  wickedness;  atrocious- 
ness. 

",  .  .  in  this  case  there  was  no  peculiar  atrocity,  im 
deep-seated  malice,  no  suspicion  of  foul  play."— .>/"-•- 
aulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  XXV. 

11  It  is  often  used  in  tho  plural  for  excessively 
cruel  deeds. 

".  .  .  the  disgrace  nnd  scandal  brought  upon  Lib- 
erty by  theutrocitirs  committed  in  that  holy  name." — De 
Vuincrn:  Bui**  (ed.  18B3),  vol.  ii.,  p.  185. 

at  -r6-pa,  s.  [In  Sp.  &  Ital.  atropa;  from  Gr. 
Atropos,  one  of  the  three  Fates,  infernal  goddessi^. 
supposed  to  determine  the  life  of  man  by  spinning 
a  thread.  The  ir-'nus  Atropa  is  so  called  from  its- 
deadly  effect.]  Nightshade,  or  Dwale.  A  genus  of 
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Deadly  Nightshade  (Atropa 
Belladonna). 


plants  belonging  to  the  order  Solanace<e,  or  Night- 
shades. It  contains  the  well-known  species,  A.  bel- 
ladonna, or  Deadly  Nightshade.  It  is  three  or 
more  feet  high,  has  its  ovate  leaves  paired,  large 
and  small  to- 
gether, droop- 
ing lurid  purple 
flowers,  and 
black  berries  of 
the  size  of  a 
small  cherry, 
which  if  eaten 

£ro  du  ce  de- 
riura,  dilation 
of  the  pupils  of 
tho  eyes,  and 
death.  The  flow- 
ers and  fruit 
are  both  pow- 
erful medicinal 
agents.  It  is 
largely  used  by 
the  Homeopath- 
ic school. 

at  r&ph-Ied, 
a.    [In  Fr.  afro-  .. 

chiV,  pa.  par.  of  atrophier;  Gr.  atrophos=not  well 
fed ;  atroplteu=to  have  no  food,  and  therefore  to 
waste  away;  a,  priv.,  and  tropheu,  or  trepho= 

...  to  nourish.  Or  from  a,  priv.,  and  tropne 
=  food,  nourishment.]  Unfed,  not  supported  by 
their  proper  nourishment ;  hence  wasting  or  wasted 
away.  (It  is  used  of  muscles,  nerves,  &c.) 

"...  the  muscles  were  in  BO  atrophied  a  condition 
that  the  experiment  failed."— Toad  <£  Bourmau:  Physiol. 
Anal.,  i.  37£ 

"  When  the  eye  is  destroyed  the  optic  nerve  often  be- 
comes atrophied." — Darwin:  Descent  of  Man,  vol.  i.t  pt.  i., 
<:h.  iv. 

at-r&  phJS  s.  [In  Fr.  atrophie;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
atrofia ;  Gr.  atrophia.]  [ATROPHIED.] 

Ord.  Lang.  &  Med. :  A  continual  wasting  of  tho 
body  or  its  organs  through  disease  or  old  age. 

"  Pining  atrophy, 
Marasmus,  and  wide-wasting  pestilence." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  li. 

"All  the  organs,  even  the  bones,  tend  to  atrophy  in 
advancing  life." — Todd  <£•  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  ii., 
p.  270. 

a-tr5p'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  atrop(ine);  -ic.]  Pertain- 
ing to  atropine  (q.  v.). 

atropic  acid. 

Chem.:  r<>H8C>2.  A  crystalline  acid  obtained, 
together  with  a  basic  compound  tropine,  by  the 
action  of  alkalies  on  atropine.  (Fownes.) 

at  -ro-plne,  s.    [From  atropa  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  ('nH^NOa.  An  organic  base  obtained  from 
the  Deadly  Nightshade,  Atropa  belladonna.  It 
crystallizes  in  colorless  needles,  and  is  used  in 
medicine.  It  dilates  the  pupils  of  the  eye. 

at  -rft-pous,  a.  fGr.  atropos=nnt  to  be  turned ; 
a,  priv.,  and  tropos—&  turn;  trepo=to  turn.] 

Bot. :  A  term  used  in  describing  the  position  of  an 
ovule  in  the  ovary.  An  atropous  (/{/.,  an  unturned 
ovule)  is  erect,  with  the  chalaza  at  its  base  and  tho 
foramen  at  its  apex.  It  is  the  same  as  ORTHO- 
TROPous(q.  v.).  (Lindley:  Introd.  io  Bot. ,3d  ed., 
1839,  pp.  214-15.) 

a  trous,  a.  [Lat.  ater  (masc.),  atra  (fern.), 
at  rum  (neut.)=dead  black,  corresponding  to  the 
Gr.  melas.  It  is  opposed  to  ni</er=glossy  black.] 

Botany,  etc.:  Pure  black;  black  without  tho 
admixture  of  any  other  color.  (Lindley. ) 

at-roflte,  *at-rut  e,  r.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful. 
Probably  from  at,  and  Fr.  ro«<e=an  assembly,  a 
gathering.] 

1.  To  assemble  against,  to  oppose. 

"  Ther  nas  prince  unethe  that  hym  myghte  atroute." 
Robert  of  Glouc.,  p.  IS.     (S.  in  Boucher.) 

2.  To  appear. 

"  That  thu  ne  might  no  war  atritte." 

Hale  and  Xuahtinaale,  1,166.     (s.  in  Boucher.) 

*a-try,  *at  trl  e,  adj.  [A.  S.  attor,  after,  ator, 
•afer=poison,  matter,  pus.] 

1.  Purulent,  containing  matter.     (Applied  to  a 
cankered  sore.) 

".  .  .  the  kind  of  the  disease,  as  ye  may  gather  out  of 
that  verse,  was  a  pestilential  byle.  iini  tittric  kind  of  byle, 
stryking  out  in  many  heades  or  in  many  plukes." — Bruce: 
Serm.,  fol.  i.  b.  (Jamiesun.) 

2.  Stern,  grim. 

"Fix  atry  phiz  beneath  her  een." 

Rosa:  lielfnore,  p.  86.     (JamiVson.) 

*at-sIU',  *at-sltte,  *at-s?fe,  r.  f.  [Eng.  at; 
O.  Eng.  strr=sit.]  To  sit  against. 

•"In  ys  ryght  hond  ys  lance  he  nom  that  cluped  was  Ron, 
Long  and  gret  and  strong  ynou  hym  ne  myghte  <:!<•,!;• 

non."  Robert  of  Gloucester:  Chron.,  p.  174. 

"That  in  joustes  schulde  atsitte  the  dynt  of  the  lance." 
llareluk,  2,200.     (.Handier.') 
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*at-stand'   (pret.   a,t-st5de),   v.  /.     [Eng.  at; 
stand.]    To  stand  against,  to  withstand,  to  oppose. 
"That  hym  ne  myghte  no  man  ne  geaunt  atstonde." 
Hob.  of  Glouc.:  Chron.,  p.  15.     (Boucher.) 

*at-Sto  de,  pret.  of  verb.    [ATSTAND.] 

at-tac  -ca,  s.  [Ital.attaceo=a  sticking,  a  cleav- 
ing to;  attacare=to  hang,  to  fasten.] 

Music:  A  direction  given  at  the  end  of  a  move- 
ment to  proceed  to  the  next  one  without  stopping 
for  any  intermediate  pause.  (Often  with  the  word 
subito.) 

at-ta9h',  (Eng.},  at-te  icn  (Scotch),  r.  t.  [In  Fr. 
attacher=^to  fasten,  to  tie,  ...  to  allure,  &c. ; 
Sp.  atacar=to  laco,  to  tie  up,  to  ram  in,  to  attack, 
to  tease ;  Port.  atacar=to  fasten  to,  to  lace,  to  tag; 
afocar,  attacar  =  to  attack;  Ital.  attaccnre  =  to 
hang,  to  fasten,  to  apply  the  mind,  to  quarrel,  to 
kindle  war.  Cognate  with  Eng.  ATTACK,  TACK, 
TAKE,  <fcc.  (q.  v.)-] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  To  fasten,  to  tie.  or  in  some  similar  way  to 
connect  one  thing  with  another. 

'*  Then,  homeward,  every  man  attach  the  hand 
Of  his  fair  mistress." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  3. 

II.  Irresistibly  to  seize  on  one  by  physical  force 
against  one's  will. 

1.  Lit.:  (Used  specially  of  seizing  a  person  or  his 
goods  by  judicial  authority.)    [B.,  1.] 

(a)  Of  seizing  himself. 

"  Far.  I  do  defy  thy  conjurations 
And  do  attach  thee  as  a  felon  here." 

Shakesp.;  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 
IT  It  had  formerly  of  before  the  offense  alleged. 
"  You,  Lord  Archbishop,  and  you,  Lord  Mowbray, 
Of  capital  treason  I  attach  you  both.*' 

Shakesp..-  2  Henry  IT.,  iv.  2. 

(6)  Of  seizing  his  goods.    [B.,  2.] 
"  France  hath  ttaw'd  the  league,  and  hath  attach'd 
Oar  merchants'  goods  at  Bourdeaux." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  1. 

2.  Fig.  (Used  of  the  irresistible  influence  of  nat- 
ural agencies  or  forces.) 

"  I  cannot  blame  thee  ; 
Who  am  myself  attach'd  with  weariness, 
To  the  dulling  of  my  spirits." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  3. 

IT  The  foregoing  example  shows  the  essential 
identity  of  tho  verbs  attach  and  attack. 

III.  To  cause  one  to  adhere  to  another  by  moral 
instead  of  material  force ;  to  unite  one  to  another 
by  the  ties  of  self-interest  or  of  affection. 

"  God,  working  ever  on  a  social  plan, 
By  various  ties  attaches  man  to  man." 

Coicper:  Charity. 

"The  great  and  rich  depend  on  those  whom  their 
power  or  their  wealth  attaches  to  them."—  Rogers. 

IV.  To  attribute;  to  ascribe. 

"The  other  party  wondered  that  any  importance  could 
be  attached  to  the  nonsense  of  a  nameless  scribbler  of  the 
thirteenth  century." — 3Iacaulay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  ii. 

B.  Law: 

1.  To   arrest    a    person    by   judicial    authority. 
[AM  II.  1  (a).] 

^T  It  is  now  used  specially  respecting  the  process 
adopted  in  cases  of  contempt  of  court.  (See  Black- 
stone's  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  27.)  [ATTACHMENT. 1 

2.  Similarly  to  arrest  or  seize  upon  one's  goods  by 
process  of  law.    [A.,  II,  1  (6).] 

at-ta^h  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  attach;  -able.]  Liable 
to  be  attached  by  legal  process. 

attache  (at-tagh -a),  s.  [Fr.]  One  attached  to  a 
person  or  thing.  (Specially  used  with  respect  to  an 
attach^  of  an  embassy,  one  connected  with  an  em- 
bassy, who,  being  of  much  inferior  dignity  to  tho 
ambassador,  can  move  about  without  attracting 
much  notice,  and  in  consequence  can  often  pick  up 
items  of  information  valuable  to  his  chief  or  even 
to  his  country.) 

at  ta^h  eel,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ATTACH.] 

at  tac.h   Ing,  pr.  par.    [ATTACH.] 

at-tac,h  -ment,  *at-ta9h  e  ment,  s.  [Eng.  at- 
tach; -ment.  In  Fr.  attache  me  nt ;  Ital.  attaca- 

A.  Ordinary  Language:  The  act  of  attaching; 
Ilio  state  of  being  attached;  that  which  is  attached. 
Specinllif^ 

1.  Lit. :  The  state  of  being  attached  to  a  person  or 
thing  in  a  literal  sense. 

".  .  .  and  when  the  rest  of  the  cranium  is  modified, 
concomitant ly,  for  the  attachment  of  muscles  to  work  the 
jaw." — Owen.-  Classif.  of  the  Mammalia,  p.  65. 

2.  Fig.:  Tho  state  of  being  bound  to  a  person,  a 
party,  oc  a  principle,  by  moral  or  other  ties  not  of 
a  material  kind  ;  as  by  affection  or  self-inti-n-si. 

"But  Friendship  can  vary  her  gentle  dominion  ; 
The  attachment  of  years  in  a  moment  expire.-." 

Jiyruii:  Tit  Georget  Kurl  l)t'lnt''<ii'i'. 
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".  .  .  poured  forth  their  blood  fora  leader  unworthy 
of  their  attachment."— Jfacaulay:  Hist  En-j.,  ch.  v. 

"  But  though  he  was  very  unwilling  to  die,  attachment 
to  his  party  WHS  in  his  mind  a  stronger  sentiment  than 
the  fear  of  death." — Ibid.,  ch.  ixii. 

If  It  may  be  used  in  the  plural  for  friendship  with 
various  individuals. 

"  Attachments  by  fate  or  by  falsehood  reft." 

Pringle;  Afar  in  the  Desert. 

1"  Drawing  the  distinction  between  inclination, 
attachment,  and  affection.  Crabb  shows  that  inc/i- 
nation  is  the  weakest  of  the  three  words.  Inclina-  . 
tionSy  he  says,  arise  of  themselves,  attachment*  aro 
formed  ;  inclination,  moreover,  has  respect  chiefly 
to  things,  attachment  to  either  persons  or  things, 
and  affect  ion  to  persons  only.  Attachment^  as  it 
regards  persons,  is  not  so  powerful  or  solid  as  affec- 
tion. Children  are  attached  to  those  who  will  min- 
ister to  their  gratifications ;  they  have  an  affection 
for  their  nearest  and  dearest  relatives.  Attach- 
ment is  sometimes  a  tender  sentiment  between  per- 
sons of  different  sexes ;  affection  is  an  affair  of  the 
heart  without  distinction  of  sex.  The  passing 
attachments  of  young  people  are  seldom  entitled 
to  serious  notice;  although  sometimes  they  may 
ripen  by  long  intercourse  into  a  laudable  and 
steady  affection.  Nothing  is  so  delightful  as  to  see 
affection  among  brothers  and  sisters." 

B.  Technically  (Laic)  .* 

1.  Of  the  ordinary   courts:   The   act  or  process 
of  attaching,  i.  e,,  arresting  a  person  or  his  goods. 
It  is  especially  used  of  cases  in  which  contempt 
of  court  is  being  shown.    In  some  of  the  states 
attachment  may  be  issued  against  an  absconding 
debtor,  and  in  most  of  them  against  his  real  and 
personal  property. 

An  attachment  out  of  Chancery  is  a  process  de- 
signed to  be  used  to  enforce  answers  and  obedience 
to  the  decrees  and  orders  of  the  Chancery  Division 
Court. 

A  writ  of  attachment  or  pone  is  a  writ  issued  1 
the  sheriff  requiring  him  to  attach  a  person  h_ 
taking  gage,  tnat  is,  certain  of  his  goods,  or  requir- 
ing him  to  find  security  for  his  appearance  in  the 
court.    (Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  19.) 

Foreign  attachment:  A  local  custom  existing  L 
parts  of  England  to  arrest  the  money  or  goods  of  i 
foreigner  within  a  certain    liberty    or  city  (lik 
arrestment  in  Scotland),  till  some  claims  again 
him  be  satisfied. 

2.  Of  the  Old  Forest  Courts: 

Court  of  attachments,  wood-mote  or  forty-days* 
court :  A  court  formerly  held  before  the  verdoror; 
of  a  forest  every  forty  days  to  inquire  regarding  aL 
offenders  against  vert  and  venison,  and  report 
offenses  to  higher  courts.  [REGARD.  SWEINMOTE, 
JUSTICE-SEAT.]  (Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  6.) 

An  attachment  of  the  forest  is  tho  proceeding  i  _ 
the  old  English  courts  of  attachments,  wood-mote 
or  forty-days'  courts. 

flit-tack',  v.  t.  &  i.  [In  Fr.  attaquer;  Sp.  &  Port. 
atacar;  Ital.  attaccare=to  hang  or  fasten,  .  .  . 
to  engage  in  battle.  Cognate  with  attach,  this 
specially  appearing  in  tho  Italian.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Of  assaults,  direct  or  indirect,  upon  persons: 
To  make  an  assault  on  an  army,  a  fortification,  A:<\, 
with  weapons  of  war,  or  on  a  person  with  material 
weapons  of  any  kind. 

"Unite  thy  forces  and  attack  their  lines." 

Drydem   Virgil's  JEneid,  bk.  ix. 

(1)  To  assail  a  person  by  hostile  words,  writings, 
&c.,  with  the  view  of  damaging  his  reputation  with 
the  community  or  insulting  himself ;  to  censure,  to 
find  fault  with. 

"It  would  be  easy  to  attack  them.  It  would  be  hardly 
possible  to  defend  them." — Macutiltuj:  Hist.  Kng.t  ch.  xxiv. 

(2)  To  assail  a  person,  the  assailant  being  a  tiling. 
(Specially  used  of  diseases.) 

"On  the  fourth  of  March  he  was  attacked  by  fever 
•  .  ." — Jfacait/ttjf;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

2.  Of  assaults  on  thinatt  instead  of  persons: 
Specially :  To  attempt  to  gain  knowledge  by  what 

may  bo  figuratively  considered  as  a  hostile  assault 
on  some  portion  of  nature. 

".  .  .  we  have  never  been  able  to  attack  those  parts 
of  the  sun's  surroundings  .  .  ." — Transit  ttf  Venus. 
(Times,  April  20,  1875.) 

II.   Tt'chnit'ii}!?/ : 

3fiL  To  attack  in  front  and  flank:  To  attack  the 
salient  angle  or  both  sides  of  a  bastion.  It  is  also 
used  colloquially  in  tho  army  for  military  attacks 
made  by  bodied  of  men  on  each  other. 

fB.  Intransitive:  To  make  an  assault  as  contra- 
distinguished from  standing  on  the  defensive. 

"Those  that  attack  generally  get  the  victory,  though, 
with  disadvantage  of  ground." — Cane.-  Campaigns. 
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attack 

,'</..  v.  As.,  in  not  in  Bullokar's  Dictionary 
iltlTrii),  though  li  attache  "  and  "  attachement"  are. 
Richardson  says  that  attack  is  not  an  old  word  in 
the  English  language,  and  that  the  term  preceding 

it  was  u.wtiit. 

at  tack  ,  .<?.  [From  the  verb.  In  Fr.  attaquc; 
S;».  A;  Port,  atttque;  Ital.  attacco.]  [ATTACK,  r.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Of  assaults,  director  indirect,  on  persons: 

1.  An  assault  upon  an  army,  a  place,  or  upon  an 
individual  with  mate-rial  weapons,  whether  natural 
or  acquired. 

"...  a  tumultuary  attack  of  the  Celtic  peasantry." 
— Macaulay.'  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  An  assault  upon  a  person's  feelings,  reputation, 
ftc. 

"But,  whenever  any  personal  attack  has  been  made  on 
my  lord,  I  have  done  him  the  best  service  that  I  could." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

*  It  ma  v  be  used  where  the  assailant  is  a  disease 
or  some  other  thing. 

"...  the  sudden  manner  in  which  the  attack  [of 
eruptive  fever  or  smallpox]  commences."—  Dr.  Andrew. 
Domrst.  -Vc</.,  p.  501. 

II.  Fifjurativelij.  Of  assaults  upon  things : 

1.  When  the  assailant  is  a  person.    [ATTACK,  v.] 
"The  Committee  of  the  Royal   Society  laid  so  much 

*truss  upon  this  part  of  the  attack  that  no  less  than  three 
in-Truments  were  devoted  to  it  by  the  Siam  party  alone, 
.  .  ."—Transit  of  Venus.  (Times,  April  20,  1875..) 

2.  When  the  assailant  is  a  thing. 

"...  the  dark  rays,  after  having  passed  through  the 
receiver,  still  possessing  sufficient  power  to  ignite  the 
charcoal,  and  thus  initiate  the  attack  of  the  oxygen." — 
Tyndalt;  Frag,  of  Science,  3d  ed.,  viii.  7,  p.  191. 

B.  Technically: 

Mil.:  Any  general  assault  or  onset  made  to  gain 
a  post  or  break  a  body  of  troops.  (James.) 

Attack  and  defense:  A  part  of  the  drill  for  recruits 
learning  tho  sword  exercise.  It  is  carried  on  first 
on  horseback ;  afterward,  when  more  proficiency 
is  gained,  at  a  walk,  and  finally,  "in  speed,"  which, 
however,  does  not  exceed  three-quarters  of  that 
which  a  trained  soldier  would  attain  were  ho  really 
pursuing  or  being  pursued.  (Ibid.) 

False  attack:  One  carried  on  to  compel  the  enemy 
to  divide  his  forces,  thus  weakening  his  position  in 
front  of  what  is  meant  to  be  tho  real  attack.  (Ibid.) 

Regular  attack:  One  carried  out  according  to 
military  rules.  (Ibid.) 

at-tack -a-ble,  «.  [Eng.  attack;  -able.  In  Fr. 
attaquable.]  In  a  condition  to  be  attacked. 

at-tack  ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ATTACK,  v.] 

at-tack  -er,  s.  [Eng.  attack;  -er.]  One  who 
attacks. 

"To  so  much  reason  the  attackers  pretend  to  answer." — 
Elphinfitone;  Prin.  of  Eng.  Lang.,  ii.  468. 

at-tack  -Ing,  pr.par.  &  a.    [ATTACK,  v.] 
"...    it  would  have  been  difficult  for  an  attacking 

army  to  force   a  passage." — Froude:  Hist.  Eng.,  vol.   iii., 

p.  144. 

$Lt-tac  -6l-lte,  s.  [In  Ger.  altakolith.  From  Gr. 
altakeus,  a  salmon  which  the  mineral  resembles  in 
color.  (Dana.)]  A  pale-red  mineral,  of  which  the 
chief  constituents,  according  to  Blomstrand,  are: 
Phosphoric  acid,  :«"06;  alumina,  29-75;  lime,  13'19; 
and  water,  6'tKJ.  It  occurs  in  Scania,  in  Sweden. 

at  -t?,-cus,  s.  [Lat.  attacus;  Gr.  attakos  and  at- 
takfs.  a  kind  df  locust.]  A  genus  of  moths  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Bombycidnp.  A.  cynthia  is  the 
Ailanthus  Silkworm,  so  called  because  its  caterpil- 


Attacus  Cynthia.    (One-third  real  size.) 

lar  feeds  upon  tho  Ailanthus-in-c  ( .Mlanthus  glan- 
dulostts).  It  is  a  hardy  insect,  living  well  in  this 
country,  though  it  is  a  native  of  China.  The  All- 
an thus  is  hardy  nlso  ;  and  the  rearing  of  tho  Attacus 
silkworm  upon  it  is  an  easy  process.  (H'o.-»/,  riv.) 
at'-ta-gas,  at'-ta-gSn,  s.  [In  fir.  (ttt<i</<t*<  a 
long-billed  bird  of  tho  grouse  family,  fond  of  the 
water,  ami  c^trcmcd  a  great  delicacy.  The  God- 
wit(?).  (L£ddell&  Scott.)  Also  Gr.  attagen;  Lat. 
Ottaffen=&  hazel-hen  or  heath-cock  (Tetraobonasia, 
Linn.,  or  T.  alcli<tfa,  Linn.)»  found  in  Spain,  tho 
soutli  of  France,  &c.  (Dr.  in**.  Xmtffc.)] 
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Orn-itli.:  Tho.Attagas  of  Buffon,  tho  Attagen  of 
Aldrovaudi,  is  believed  by  Cuvicr  to  !><•  the  young 
or  the  female  of  Tetrao  bonasia  mentioned  ix-foro. 
and  the  Attaticn  or  Gnu<j<t  to  be  tin- pin  tailed  grouse 
(T.  alctiata,  Linn.).  The  latter  of  these  is  found  all 
round  the  coasts  of  tho  Mediterranean. 

at  -ta-ghan,  s.  [ATAGHAN,  YATAGIIAN.] 
attain,  *at-ta  ine,  *at-te  ine,  *at-te  yne, 
v.  i.  &  t.  [Apparently  from  Lat.  attiiico~(l)  to  hold 
on,  to  hold  fast,  delay,  (2)  to  stretch  to,  to  reach  to ; 
from  ad— to,  and  teneo=to  hold  fast,  to  hold,  .  .  . 
to  reach,  attain.  Tho  corresponding  word  in  Mod. 
&  O.  Fr.  is  atteindre=to  attain,  to  reach,  overtake, 
strike,  catch,  equal,  come  to;  Port,  attingir:  thcso 
are  not  from  Lat.  attineo,  but  from  attingo— (I)  to 
touch,  (2)  to  assault,  to  reach,  to  arrive  at:  crd=to, 
and  tango=to  touch,  to  reach,  to  strike.  The  Eng. 
attain  agrees  better  in  signification  with  the  Fr. 
atteindre  and  Lat.  attingo  than  with  Lat.  attineo. 
though  its  form  is  modified  from  the  last-mentioned 
verb.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  reach,  grasp,  or  arrive  at  some  object  of 
pursuit  or  of  desire,  physical,  mental,  moral,  or 
spiritual. 

"...  the  more  part  advised  to  depart  thence  also,  if 
by  any  means  they  might  attain  to  Phenice.  .  .  ." — 
Acts  xxvii.  12. 

"  .  .  .  have  not  attained  unto  the  days  of  the  years  of 
the  life  of  my  fathers  in  the  days  of  their  pilgrimage." — 
Gen.  xlvii.  9. 

"  .  .  .  a  man  of  understanding  shall  attain  unto  wise 
counsels." — Prov.  i.  6. 

"...  how  long  will  it  be  ere  they  attain  to  inno- 
cencyY" — Has.  viii.  5. 

"  If  by  any  means  I  might  attain  unto  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead."— Phil.  iii.  11. 

"  But  to  her  purpos  schul  they  never  atteyne." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  13,827. 

2.  It  is  used  also  of  material  objects  in  process  of 
reaching  a  certain  state. 

"  Milk  will  soon  separate  itself  into  cream,  and  a  more 
serous  liquor,  which,  aftertweJve  days,  attains  to  the  high- 
est degree  of  acidity." — Arbuthnot;  Aliments. 

Tf  It  is  rarely  followed  by  an  infinitive.  In  the 
subjoined  example  "attain  to  know"  is=attain  to 
the  knowledge  of. 

" .    .    .    and  wherein  lies 
The  offense  that  man  should  thus  attain  to  know.'* 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  ix. 

B.  Transitive  (formed  from  the  intransitive  verb 
by  the  omission  of  the  preposition  to) : 

I.  Of  persons: 

1.  Lit.:  To  reach  a  place  at  which  one  seeks  to 
arrive,  or  a  person  with  or  at  whom  one  wishes 
to  bo. 

"  Canaan  he  now  attains,-  I  see  his  tents 
Pitch'd  above  Sichem,  and  the  neighboring  plain 
Of  Moreh."  Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  xii. 

"The earl  hoping  to  have  overtaken  the  Scottish  king, 
nnd  to  have  given  him  battle;  but  not  attaining  him  in 
time,  set  down,  before  the  castle  of  Aton." — Bacon. 

2.  Fig.:  To  reach  or  grasp  any  object,  physical, 
mental,  moral,  or  spiritual,  at  which  one  is  aiming. 

If  To  say  that  a  person  attains  a  thing  is  not  tho 
same  as  to  say  that  he  obtains  it.  Attain  implies 
that  ono  is  making  active  efforts,  or  at  least  indulg- 
ing earnest  wishes,  to  gain  the  object;  while 
ohtain  can  boused  though  he  be  passive,  or  even 
indifferent. 

"  The  eminence  on  which  her  spirit  stood, 
Mine  was  unable  to  attain." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii 
II.  Of  things:  To  reach. 

"  Thinges  that  rigour  never  sholde  atteine." 

Chaucer:  ('.  T.,  11,087. 

*'  It  is  when  the  sun  has  attained  its  greatest  height  that 
such  scenes  should  be  viewed."— Darwin:  Voyage  round 
thr  World,  ch.  xxi. 

at-tain-a-bll'-I-ty,  s.    [Eng.  attainable* -iti/;  or 
attain,  and-abi/t'ty.]    Attninubleness.     (Coleri<itp  .  i 
at-ta  in-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  attain;  -able.] 

1.  Able  to  bo  attained;    able  to  bo  reached  by 
proper  effort. 

"...    tending  all 
To  the  same  point— attainable  by  all: 
Peace  in  ourselves,  and  union  with  our  God." 

n'i>nlsir»rtli:  £.t.\-Hrxiou,  bk.  iv. 

2.  Less    propcrli/:    Obtainable;    that   is,    which 
may  possibly  bo  reached  without  its  being  implied 
that  effort  has  been  put  forth  at  all. 

at-ta In-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  attainable;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  of  being  attainable. 

"Persons  become  often  enamored  of  outward  beauty, 
without  any  particular  knowledge  of  its  possessor,  or  its 
attainablenetta  by  them."—  Chei/H*'- 


attaint 

at  ta  in-der,  s.  [From  O.  Fr.  atteindre=to  cor- 
rupt or  attaint,  or  to  reach,  to  strike,  to  hit,  to- 
injure;  Port,  atingir;  from  Lat.  attingo  (ATTAIN). 
hi  fhis^caso  the  metaphor  would  bo  of  the  law 
overtaking,  touching,  and  sri/.iiii<  a  criminal  whom 
it  had  been  pursuing.  Wedgwood  and  Mahn  arc  in 
favor  of  this  etymology.  Blackstoue,  Webster, 
Richardson,  &c.,  connect  attainder  and  attaint 
with  Lat.  attinguo=to  moisten,  to  sprinkle;  and 
not  with  attingo=to  touch.  Attingo  is  from  od=to, 
andftnoo,  tango=to  wet,  .  .  .  to  dye;  Gr,  tcngo 
=  to  wet,  ...  to  dye.]  [Tr\GE.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  attainting  a  criminal;  the  state  of 
being  so  attainted. 

"A  bill  for  reversing  the  attainder  of  Stafford  was- 
passed  by  the  Upper  House,  .  .  ."— Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  That  which   constitutes,   establishes,   or    de- 
clares an  attainder;  an  actor  a  bill  of  attainder. 

"...  the  great  Act  of  Attainder."—  Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

"The  terrible  words,  Bill  of  Attainder,  were  pro- 
nounced .  .  ." — Ibid.,  ch.  xxii. 

3.  Figuratively:      Taint  upon   one's  character, 
whether  of  proved  crime  or  fault,  or  of  suspicion- 
only. 

"  So  smooth  he  daub'd  his  vice  with  show  of  virtue 
That  ***** 

He  lived  from  all  attainder  of  suspect." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  HI,,  iii.  5. 

B.  Law :  The  state  or  condition  of  being  attaintedj 
which,  according  to  Blackstone,  meant  "stained'* 
or  "blackened. 

I.  In  the  United  States :  Tho  Constitution  of  the- 
TTnited  States  requires  that  "No  bill  of  attainder 
shall  be  passed,  and  no  attainder  of  treason,  in 
consequence  of  a  judicial  sentence,  shall  work  cor- 
ruption of  blood  or  forfeiture  except  during  the  life* 
of  the  person  attainted." 

II.  In  England: 

Formerly.  Attainder,  in  its  old  and  more  rig- 
orous form,  followed,  not  when  a  criminal  was 
convicted  of  a  capital  off  ense,  but  when  sentence  of 
death  upon  him  was  pronounced.  No  formalities 
were  then  needed  to  attaint  him ;  the  attainder  fol- 
lowed as  a  natural  consequence  from  the  sentence. 
He  was  regarded  as  being  out  of  tho  pale  and  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  Ho  was  not  allowed  to  be 
witness  in  any  case.  Nay,  more,  there  were  forfeit- 
ure of  his  real  and  personal  estates,  and  the  "cor- 
ruption of  his  blood;"  tho  last-mentioned  phrase 
implying  that  not  merely  could  he  not  inherit  any 
property  from  his  ancestors,  but  he  could  not  trans- 
mit it  to  any  descendants,  all  of  whom,  even  to  tho 
remotest  generations,  were  thus  to  suffer  for  a  crime 
in  which  they  had  taken  no  part.  (Blackstone: 
Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  29,  &c.) 

$Lt-ta  ined,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ATTAIN.] 

at-ta  'in-Ing,  pr.  par.    [ATTAIN.] 

at-ta  in-ment,  s.    [Eng.  attain;  -ment.'] 

I.  The  act  of  attaining. 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  reaching  any  place. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  reaching  any  object  of 
desire. 

"The  great  care  of  God  for  our  salvation  must  appear 
in  the  concern  He  expressed  for  our  attainment  of  it."— 
Rogers. 

II.  The  state  of  being  attained. 

"Education  in  extent  more  large,  of  time  shorter,  and 
of  attainment  more  certain." — Milton. 

III.  That  which  is  attained.    Specially— 

In  the  plural:  Knowledge,  acquaintance  with 
branches  of  science  or  literature. 

*'  His  manners  were  polished,  and  his  literary  and  scien- 
tific attainments  respectable." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.. 
ch.  xiii. 

at  taint,  *at-ta'ynte,  *at-te"ynt,  *a-teynt, 
*as-t3  'ynte,  r.  /.  [Fr.  atteint,  s. ;  from  O.  Fr.  attaint, 
fitttfinctt  pa.  par.  of  atteindre;  Mod.  Fr.  atteindre.} 
[ATTAINDER.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  disgrace,  specially  in   tho   way  described 
under  B.,  I.    [ATTAINDER.] 

"  WHS  not  thy  father,  Richard  Enrl  of  Cambridge, 
For  treason  executed  in  our  late  king's  days  ; 
And  by  his  treason  stand  si  not  thou  attaiittfii. 
Corrupted,  and  exempt  from  ancient  gentry?  " 

Fhdkegp.:  1  Henry  VI.,  ii.  4. 

"If  we  try  the  Act  which  attainted  Fenwick  .  .  .'*— 
Mm-nnldif.-  hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

If  It  is  often  followed  by  of  standing  before  the 
crime. 

"  They  had  conspired  against  the  English  government, 
and  had  been  attainted  of  treason." — Macaulay;  Hint. 
E>itf.,  ch.  i. 

2.  Fig.:  To  taint,   to  stain,  to  dim,  obscure,  to 
blacken,  to  darken,  as  an  attainder  was  supposed 


boll,     b6y;     p6ut,    Jdwl;     cat,     §611,     chorus,     9b.in,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     eaflst.    ph  ~  1 . 
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attaint 

"to  stain  or  blacken  tho  person  against  whom  it  was 
directed.    [ATTAINDER.]    Used— 
(a)  Of  a  person's  reputation. 
"  How  would  the  sons  of  Troy,  in  arms  renown'd, 
And  Troy's  proud  dames,  whose  garments  sweep  the 

ground, 

Attaint  the  luster  of  my  former  name, 
Should  Hector  basely  quit  the  fieltl  of  fame?" 

1'-, !>••.•  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  vi.  562-5. 
"  For  he  attaints  that  rival's  fame 
With  treason's  charge    .    .    ." 

Scott:  Jtfamiion,  ii.  28. 

(6)  Of  anything  lustrous  in  nature  capable  of 
'being  dimmed;  or  anything,  whether  lustrous  or 
•mot,  capable  of  being  tainted  or  stained. 

"  His  warlike  shield  all  closely  covered  was 

****** 
For  so  exceeding  shone  his  glistering  ray 
That  Phoebus'  golden  face  it  did  attaint, 
As  when  a  cloud  hia  beamed  did  overlay." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  33,  34. 

3.  To  corrupt,  as  the  blood  of  a  person  under 
^attainder  was  supposed  to  be  legally  "corrupted." 
.£ ATTAINT, particip.  adj.  (2).] 

B.  Old  Law: 

*1.  To  declare  a  jury  infamous,  and  inflict  on  them 
a  punishment  severe  even  to  extravagance,  on  ac- 
count of  their  having  given  a  false  verdict.  [See 
ATTAINT,  a,  B.  l.J  (Blackstone:  Comment,  bk.  iii.t 
chaps.  23-25.) 

2.  To  place  one  under  an  attainder,  which  is  done 
upon  sentence  of  outlawry,  or  on  that  of  death  for 
treason  or  felony.  (Blackfttone:  Comm*  bk.  iy.  29.) 
{ATTAINDER,]  Formerly  a  man  might  be  attainted 
m  two  ways:  (I)  By  appearance,  by  which  was 
meant  that  he  really  presented  himself  in  the  court, 
and  was  subject  to  attainder,  having  confessed  his 
•crime,  been  vanquished  in  battle,  or  adjudged 
#uilty  by  a  verdict.  Or  (2)  by  process,  when  having 
fled  and  failed  to  answer,  after  being  five  times 
-called  publicly  in  the  county,  he  was  at  last  out- 
lawed for  non-appearance. 

II  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Article. 
IM  Section  IX.,  Clause  3,  provides  that  "no  bill  of 
attainder  or  ex  post-facto  law  shall  be  passed." 

fct-ta  Int,  *9-t-te  inct,  a.  [From  the  verb.  In 
Jr.  atteinte;  O.  Fr.  affatnfe.J  [ATTAINT,  v.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language; 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Gen.:   A  stain,  a  blot.    (Now   shortened  into 
TAINT.) 

"  No  man  hath  a  virtue  that  he  hath  not  a  glimpse  of ; 
nor  any  man  an  attaint,  but  he  carries  some  stain  of  it." 
— Shakesp.:  Trot  I.  and  Cress.,  i.  2. 

2.  Spec. :    In  the  legal  sense  described  under  B.,  1. 
"...    shall  be  sued  of  an   atteinct,  nnd    bound    to 

^ppeere  at  the  Starre  Chamber."— Ilulinshed:   Chron.,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  iv. 

*II.  Fig.:  Anything  injurious;  as  illness,  weari- 
ness. 

"Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  color 
Unto  the  weary  and  all-watched  night ; 
But  freshly  looks  and  overbears  attaint 
With  cheerful  semblance." 

Sluikettp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.,  Chorus. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Old  Law:    A   process   commenced    against   a 
former  jury  for  bringing  in  a  false  verdict.    The 
jury  empaneled  to  try  such  a  case  was  the  graiul 
one,  consisting  of  twenty-four  of  the  best  men  in 
the  county ;  the  appellation  u  grand"  being  used  to 
Distinguish  it  from  the  "petit,     or  small  jury— the 
first  one.    If  convicted,  they  were  pronounced  in- 
famous, their  goods  were  forfeited,  their  wives  and 
families  were  turned  out  of   doors,  their  houses 
razedj  their  trees  rooted  up,  Ac.      At  length  the 
practice  of  setting  aside  verdicts,   upon   motion 
made  for  the  purpose,  and   granting  new  trials, 
superseded  the  old  system  of  attaints,  which  was 
finally  swept  away  by  4  Geo.  IVM  c.  50.  (Blackstone: 
'  o/jimen/.,  ok.  in.,  ch.  25.) 

2.  Veterinary  Medicine :  A  blow  or  wound  on  the 
hinder  foot  of  a  horse. 

tgit-ta'int,  particip.  adj.  [Fr.  atteint ;  O.  Fr. 
"ttaint.']  [ATTAINT,  v.] 

1.  Under  an  attainder;  attainted. 

"He  is  then  [when  convicted  of  a  capital  crime  and  sen- 
tenced to  die]  called  attaint,  attinctit*.  xtaiutd  or  black- 
ened."— Black*t»n>'.  t'umment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  29. 

2.  Corrupted. 

"  My  tender  youth  was  never  yet  attaint, 
With  any  passion  of  inflaming  love." 

Sti<tke8f>.:  1  Henry  VI.,  v.  5. 

a-t  ta  int-ed,  *?.t  ta  ynt-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [AT- 
TAINT, v.] 

As  participial  adjective : 

'*  .  .  .  there  are  more  attaynted  landes,  concealed 
from  her  Mil  jest  ie,  then  she  hath  now  poxnessions  in  ull 
Ireland."— Spenser;  Present  State  of  Ireland. 

"  Whether  Flora  MacDoiiald  watt  justified  in  concealing 
the  attainted  heir  of  the  Stuarts,  .  .  ."— 5tacaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 
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at-ta  int-Ing,  pr.  par.    [ATTAINT,  t'.] 

at-ta  int-ment,  s.    [Eng.  attaint;  -ment.]    The 

state  of  being  attainted. 
"  This  manor  and  castle  was  made  over  by  Henry  VIII. 

to  that  great  man  [Cardinal  Wolsey],  upon  whose  attaint- 

ment,  that  sacrilegious  prince  re-annexed  it  to  the  crown." 

— Ashmule.  Berks/lire,  1.  45. 

at-ta  in-tiire,  s.  [Eng.  attaint;  -ure.]  The  act 
of  attainting;  the  state  of  being  attainted;  the 
writer  act  attainting  one. 

"  Hume's  knavery  will  be  the  duchess's  wreck. 
And  her  atlaintitre  wil!  be  Humphrey's  fall." 

Shakesp:  2  Henry  VI.,  i.  2. 

at  -tal,  s.  [O.  E.  ode!,  A.  S.  adela,  mud.]  Waste 
matter  from  mines ;  refuse.  [.\TTLE.] 

at-tal-e-a,  s.  [From  Attalus  III.,  Philometer, 
king  of  Pergamus.J  A  genus  of  palms  belonging  to 
the  section  Cocoina?.  The  species  .are  found  in  the 
tropical  parts  of  South  America.  A.  funifera  is 
called  by  tho  Brazilians  Piassaba.  Its  fibers  afford 
the  finest  cordage  for  the  navy  of  their  country. 
Here  it  is  used  for  brooms  to  sweep  thestreets.  Tho 
seeds  are  called  coquilla  nuts.  They  are  hard,  and 
being  large,  are  used  in  turnery  for  making  the 
handles  of  doors,  umbrellas,  and  other  articles.  A. 
compta  is  the  Pindavo  Palm  of  Brazil.  The  seeds 
are  eaten  as  a  delicacy,  and  the  leaves  used  for 
thatching,  for  making  hats,  <fec.  A.  speciosa  nnd  .1. 
excelsa  furnish  nuts,  which  are  burnt  to  dry  the 
juice  of  Siphonia  elastica,  whence  India-rubber  is 
obtained.  A.  cohune,  a  native  of  Honduras,  pro- 
duces nuts  called  cahoun  nuts,  which  furnish  a  valu- 
able oil. 

at-ta  me  (l),  *a-tame,  'a-ta'-ml-en,  v.t.  [A. 
S.  atemian=to  tame.]  To  tame. 

"And  specially  his  pride  gan  attame." 

Bochaz:  Fall  <if  Princes,  p.  108.     (Boucher.) 

*at-ta  me  (2),  v.t.  Fr.  entamer=to  make  an  in- 
cision into  ...  to  touch,  ...  to  begin,  .  .  . 
to  attack,  &c.] 

1.  To  commence,  to  begin. 

"And  right  anon  his  tale  he  hath  atamtd." — Chaucer:  C. 
T.  (ed.  Urry).  (Boucher.) 

*"  The  reading  is  tamyd  in  more  modern  editions. 

(2)  To  make  an  incision  into. 

"I  pray  ye,  syr  emperoure,  shewe  me  thy  minde,  wheth- 
er is  more  accordynge,  to  attame  thys  fysshe  here  pres- 
sante  fyrste  at  the  heade  or  atthetayle.  The  emperoure 
answered  shortlye  and  sayde,  At  the  head  the  fysshe 
shall  be  fyrste  attained." — Fabian:  Chron.,  f.  178. 
(Boucher.) 

*at'-tam-Ie,  s.    [ATOMY.] 

*at  tarn -In-ate,  r.i.  [From  Lat.  atfamino=(l] 
to  touch,  to  attack,  to  rob,  (2)  to  contaminate,  to 
defile.]  To  corrupt,  to  spoil.  (Coles,  1685.) 

IT  CONTAMINATE  is  now  used  instead  of  it. 

*at  -tan,  prep.    [ATTE.] 

*at-ta'-nls,odu.    [AT-ANIS.] 

»at -tar  (1),  t.    [ATTER.] 

at -tar  (2),  fa'-tar,  Sf-tS.  [InHiudoostauoe. 
Mahratta,  &c..  attar;  from  Arab.  ifr=pcrfume. 
a7/ra=to  smell  sweetly.]  Essence,  especially  of 
roses. 

attar  or  otto  of  roses.  The  essential  oil  ob- 
tained from  roses  by  distillation.  It  is  said  that 
100,(XIU  roses  yield  only  180  grains  of  attar ;  hence 
the  temptation  to  adulterate  it  is  very  great.  The 
oil  is  first  pale-green,  then,  after  being  kept,  it  be- 
comes darker,  and  exhibits  various  tints  of  green, 
yellow,  and  red.  It  is  manufactured  in  various 
villages  and  towns  of  Turkey  just  south  of  the 
Balkans,  as  well  as  in  India. 

"And  attar  of  rose  from  the  Ijevant." 

Longjellvu-:  A  Waveide  Inn;  Prelude. 

attar-gul,  atar-gul.  [(1)  Attar,  and  (2)  gul,  in 
various  Indian  languages=a  rose.]  The  same  as 
ATTAR  OF  ROSES  (q.  v.). 

"...  festooned  with  only  those  rarest  roses  from 
which  the  Attar  Gut,  more  precious  than  gold,  is  distilled. 
.  .  ." — Moore:  Ltilla  Rookh;  Light  of  the  Haram. 

*at-ta'sk,  r.  t.  [Old  form  of  TASK  (q.  T.)]  To 
take  to  task,  to  blame. 

"You  are  much  more  attask'd  forwant  of  wisdom, 
Than  prais'd  for  harmful  mildness." 

Shakei*p.:  Kinff  Lear,  i.  4. 

»at-ta  ste,  *?L  ta  st,  r.  /.  [O.  Fr.  tatter.]  [TASTE, 
v.]  To  taste. 

"This  is  his  own  staff,  thoa  seyst,  therof  he  shall  atast." 
— Chaucer;  The  1'ardonere  and  Tapstere.     (Richardson.) 
"For  gentlemen  (they  said)  was  nought  so  fit, 
As  to  attaste  by  bold  attempts  the  cup 
Of  conquest's  wine,  whereof  I  thought  to  sup." 
Mirror  for  Mag.,  p.  297. 

*atte,  *at'-ten,  *at  -tan,  a  contraction  for  at 
the.]  [AT.]  At,  at  the. 

"Kyng  William  atte  laste." 

K.  Olouc.,  p.  379.  (R.  T.  in  Boucher). 
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*atte,  pret.  of  r .    [HATTE.] 

*at-te  i9h,  t*.  t.    [ATTACH.]    (Scotch.) 

*at-te  ine,  v.  r.  &  i.    [ATTAIN.] 

at-tel  -a-bus,  s.  [From  Lat.  attelabus;  6r.  <rf- 
telabos=&  small,  wingless  species  of  locust,  j 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Colooptera  (Beetles),  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Curculkmido?  (or  Weevils).  It 
was  originally  introduced  by  Linnaeus  with  tho 
character,  "Head  attenuated,  behind  inclined. 
Antennae  somewhat  thick  toward  tho  apex."  In 
the  13th  edition  of  his  Systema  Naturce  (1767),  a3 
many  as  thirteen  species  are  enumerated.  Most  of 
these,  however,  are  now  transferred  toother  genera 
of  Coleoptera.  In  Stephens'  Illustration  of  British 
Entomology  (1828),  only  one  species  is  mentioned, 
.4.  curculionoides. 

at-tSle,  r.f.    [ETTLE.] 

fat-te"m -per,  r.  t.  [In  O.  Fr.  attemprer;  Ital. 
attemperare;  Lat.  attempero=to  fit,  to  adjust,  to 
accommodate;  from  od=to,  and  fe7H/?ero=duly  to 
proportion.]  [TEMPER. J 

^1.  To  mix  anything  with  another  in  just  propor- 
tions ;  to  regulate. 

2.  To  temper;  to  dilute  or  reduce  to  a  more  mod- 
erate strength  or  amount  anything  that  is  exces- 
sive. 

"Nobility  attempers  sovereignty,  and  draws  the  eyes  of 
the  people  somewhat  aside  from  the  line  royal." — Bacon. 

3.  To  soften ;  to  mollify. 

"His  early  providence  could  likewise  have  attempered 
his  nature  therein."— Bacon. 

"Those  smiling  eyes,  attemp'riny  every  ray, 
Shone  sweetly  lambent  with  celestial  day." 

Pope:  Elofsa  to  Abelard,  63-4, 

4.  To  fit  to  something  else. 

"  Phemius!  let  acts  of  gods  and  heroes  old, 
Attempered  to  the  lyre,  your  voice  employ." 

Pope:  Ilomer'a  Odyssey,  i.  436. 

*at  -  tSm'-  per  -  an9e,  *at  -  tern'-  per  -  aun9e, 
[Eng.  attemper;  -ance.]    Temperance,  moderat" 

1.  Gen. :  In  all  tilings. 

"The  felawes  of  abstinence  ben  attemperance, 
holdeth  the  mean  in  alle  t  hinges:  also  shame,  thate 
eth  all  dishonesty."— CViaueer.-  Persones  Tale. 

2.  Spec.:  In  the  use  of  liquor,  or  of  food,  or< 
both. 

"By  this  virtue,  attemperaunce,  the  creature  i „ 

kepeth  hym  from  to  much  drinke,   and  from  to  mo 

mete."— Institution  of  a  Christian  Man. 

*at-t6m  -jper-ate,  r.  t.  [ATTEMPERATE,  a.]  ._ 
TEMPER.]  To  render  proportionate  to  anything,  1 
regulate. 

"  Atteittpei-ate  his  actions  accordingly.''— Barrow.-  M 
Lectures,  Lect,  iv. 

*at-tem  -per-ate,  a.     [Lat.   attemper  at  us,  pa. 

Sir.  of  attempero.]     [ATTEMPER,  ATTEMPERATE.] 
ogulated,  proportioned. 
"Hope  must  bo  proportioned  and  attemperatc  to  the 
promise;  if  it  exceed  that  temper  and  proportion,  it  be- 
comes a  tumor  and  tympany  of  hope." — H<tmmon<l:  Prao 
tical  Oatoohfsm. 

t  at-tem'-pered,  *at-tem'-pred  (pred  as 
pSrd),  pa.  par.  &  a.  [ATTEMPER,  v.} 

"  And  to  her  guestes  doth  bounteous  banket  diirht 
Attempred goodly  well  for  health  and  for  delight" 

.*i>"n*er;  F.  Q,,  II.  xi.  2. 
"  A  bard  amid  the  joyous  circle  sings 
High  airs,  attempered  to  the  vocal  strings." 

Pope:  Homer's  Ottyssey,  bk.  iv.  23-4. 
*at-tem    per-el,  a.    [Eng.  attemper;  -t'/.]    Tem- 
perate, moderate. 

"But  though  nttrtnp''r>'  iv'-jiyiig  be  graunted,  outra- 
geous wepyuge  certes  is  (ItTfii-lt'd." — Ch(ntcer;Tale  of  Mfli- 
beus, 

*at-tem  -pSre-ly1,  .'/--.    f  ATTEMPERLT.] 
tat-tem -per-Ifig,  *at-tem -prlfig,  pr.par.  &  .1. 
[ATTEMPER,  r.] 

*at-tem -pSr-lf ,  *at-tem -pere-ly4,  *at  tern  - 
pre-lf  (pre  as  peri,  arlr.  [Eng.  attempt -/•;-///.] 
Iii  a  fcemperate  matiuer ;  moderately,  in  modera- 
tion. 

"...  whan  it  is  y-graunted  him  to  take  thilke  ven- 
geaunce  hastily,  or  atteutperely,  as  the  lawe  requireth." — 
Chaucer:  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

"Governeth  you  also  of  you  diete 
Attemprely,  and  namely  in  this  hete," 

Ibid:  Shiftman'*  Talr. 

at-tem  per  ment,  s.  [Eng.  attemper;  -menf.] 
The  act  of  tempering,  or  the  state  of  being  tem- 
pered. (Dr.  Chalmers.') 

*at-tem'-pre  (pre  as  per),  a.  [ATTEMPER.] 
Temperate. 

"  Attempr?  dyete  was  al  hir  phisik, 
And  exercise,  and  hertes  suffisaunce." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,3:H-:>. 

at-tempt ,  *at-tempt'e  (p  mute)  r.  t.  &  i.  [In 
Old  Fr.  attempter,  atempter;  Mod.  Fr.  attetvter ; 
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Prov.  &  Port.  atte*\tar;  Sj>.  <if<  ntar;  lt;\\.attentare; 
Lat.  attento=to  roach  after,  to    try;    frcq.    from 
fitti'ndo=    ...    to   attend    (ATTEND)  :    ad  =  to, 
sido— to  stretch.] 

A.  Transitive; 

I.  Gen.:  To  make  trial  or  experiment  of ;  to  try, 
to  endeavor. 

1.  (Followed  by   an  adjective  of  the  person  or 
thing  of  which  one  makes  trial  or  experiment,  or 
,-*t'i  i-r  wlmm  or  which  one  puts  forth  an  endeavor.) 

"Something  attempted,  something  done, 
Has  earned  a  night's  repose." 

Longfellow:  The  Village  Blacksmith. 

Followed  by  the  infinitive.) 

'•  The  government  regarded  these  infant  colonies  with 
ion,  and  attempted  violently  to  stop  the  stream  of  emi- 
gration."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

II.  Specially: 

*1.  To  try  in  the  sense  of  tempting;  to  tempt. 
<In  this  sense  tho  word  tempt  has  taken  its  place.) 

•-  Who  in  all  things  wise  and  just, 
Hindered  not  Satan  to  attempt  the  mind 
Of  man,  with  strength  entire  and  free-will  armed." 
Milton;  P.  L,,  x.  8. 

2.  To  attack. 

"  Tript  me  behind,  got  praises  of  the  king, 
For  him  attempting  who  was  self-subdued." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  2. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  make  an  attack. 

"  I  have  been  so  hardy  to  attempt  upon  a  name,  which, 
juuong  some,  is  yet  very  sacred." — Glanville:  Scepsia 

at-tempt ,  *at-tempt  e,  (p  mute),  e.  [From  tho 
verb.] 

1.  An  endeavor,  an  effort. 

"An  attempt  was  made  with  great  success  to  set  up  iron 
works." — Sfacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  An  attack,  an  assault. 

"If  we  be  always  prepared  to  receive  an  enemy,  we  shall 
long  live,  in  peace  and  quietness,  without  any  attempts 
upon  us," — Bacon. 

at-tempt- a-bir-I-tjf  Cpmute),s.  [Eng. attempt ; 
ability.] 

1.  Capability  of  being  attempted. 

2.  A  person  or  persons,  or  a  thing  or  things  capa- 
ble of  being  attempted. 

"Short  way  ahead  of  us,  it  is  all  dim;  an  unwound 
ttkein  of  possibilities,  of  apprehensions,  attemptabilities, 
vague-looming  hopes,  .  .  .  " — Carlyle:  Heroes  and  Hero- 
Worship,  Lect.  vi. 

at-tempt -a-ble,  at-tempt'-I-ble  (p  mute),  a. 
[Eng.  attempt;  -able.-ible.]  Capable  of  being  at- 
tempted ;  capable  of  being  attacked. 

"The  gentlemen  vouching  his  to  be  more  fair,  virtuous, 
wise,  and  less  attemptable  than  the  rarest  of  our  ladies." — 
Jihaktsp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  4. 

at-temp'-tate  (p  mute),  s.  [Lat.  attentatum, 
iH'Ut.  of  attentatus,  pa,  par.  of  attento.]  In  Fr. 
attentat,]  An  attempt,  an  endeavor,  especially  to 
commit  a  crime.  In  1589,  Puttenham  ranked  this 
word  as  ono  quite  recently  introduced  in  tho  lan- 
>riini?e.  It  arose,  however,  somewhat  earlier. 

"To  forbear  that  attemptate."—  Sadler  (A.  D.  1543),  in 
Hist.  Eny.t  vol.  iv.,  p.  241. 

at-tempt  -ed  (p  mute),  pa.  par.  &  a.  [AT- 
TEMPT, v.] 

at-tempt-er  (p  mute),  s.  fEng.  attempt;  -er.] 
One  who  attempts.  Specially: 

1.  One  who  assails  a  person  or  his  virtue;  an 
i  —  ailant;  a  tempter. 

"  The  Son  of  God,  with  godlike  force  endued, 
Against  th'  attempter  of  thy  F  tit  her1  B  throne." 

Miltnn:  P.  K.,  iv.  603. 

2.  One  who  endeavors  to  do  anything. 

"You  are  no  factors  for  glory  or  treasure,  but  disin- 
terested attemptrrs  for  the  universal  good." — Glanville; 
.<-•<•/?$/»  Scientifica. 

at-tempt  -I-ble,  (?>mute),a.  [ATTEMPTABLE.] 
at-tempt -Ing   (p  mute),  pr.  par.  &  s.    [AT- 

it  MPT,  V.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
«>f  the  verb). 

B.  --Is  subst, ;  Perpetration,  commission  (in  a  bad 
'-i-iisc,  followed  by  of).     (Scotch.) 

"The  attempting  of  sic  foul  and  schameful  enormities  " 
—Act*  Jas.  VI.,  1581  (ed.  1814),  p.  217.  (Jam/earn.) 

at  tempt  less  (n  mute),  a.  [Eng.  attempt;  -lesK.~\ 
Without  trying.  (Marlowe:  1  Tamburlaine,  ii.  5.) 

at-tend  ,  r.  /.  &  i.  [In  Fr.  attcndre=to  wait, 
"*tay,  put  off,  delay;  Prov.  atendre;  Sp.  atender; 
Port,  attender;  Ital,  attendcre.  From  Lat.  attendo 
=  (l)  to  stretch  or  bend  anything  material— a  bow, 
for  example ;  (2)  to  stretch  or  bend  the  mind  to:  ad 
=to,  and  tendo~to  stretch,  implying  that  one  who 
attends  to  any  person  or  thing  is  as  if  he  stretched 
<  >ut  his  neck  to  hear  and  see  more  effectively.] 
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A.  Transiti re  : 

I.  Lit.  i, When  the  subjiH*t  of  the  verb  is  a  per- 
son.) 

1.  To  turn  the  thoughts  toward;   to  apply  the 
mind  to. 

(a)  To  bend  the  desires  toward  attaining  any  ob- 
ject. 

"Their  hunger  thus  appeased,  their  care  attends 
The  doubtful  fortune  of  their  absent  friends." 

Dryden:  Virgil;  JEneid  i.  299. 

(6)  To  fix  the  mind  upon  anything;  to  listen  to 
anything;  to  turn  the  eyes  fixedly  upon  it,  or  reflect 
upon  it  earnestly. 

"Sing  then,  and  Damon  shall  attend  the  strain." 

Pope.-  Pastorals;  Spring,  29. 

2.  To  wait  upon  or  for  a  person. 
(i.)  In  a  good  sense: 

(a)  To  wait  upon  a  person  as  a  servant  does  upon 
a  master.    It  may  be  used  when  a  servant  ministers 
to  his  master  at  home,  but  is  more  frequently  em- 
ployed when  ho  accompanies  him  on  a  journey. 

"...    his  companion,  youthful  Valentine, 
Attends  the  emperor  in  his  royal  court." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gent,  of  Ver.,  i.  3. 

"  .  .  .  with  devoted  loyalty,  though  with  a  sore 
heart  and  a  gloomy  brow,  he  prepared  to  attend  William 
thither." — Maeaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

(b)  To  come  to  a  superior  when  summoned;  to 
present  one's  self  in  obedience  to  a  summons. 

"The  lord  mayor  and  the  sheriffs  of  London  were  sum- 
moned to  attend  the  king." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

(c)  To  wait  for  the  expression  of  a  superior  will. 
It  is  used  by  Milton  in  an  analogous  sense  for  tho 
Son  of  <iod  reverentially  and  submissively  attend- 
ing to  the  will  of  his  Heavenly  Father. 

" .    .    .    as  a  sacrifice 
Glad  to  be  offered,  He  attends  the  will 
Of  his  great  Father."        Stilton:  P.  L.,  bk.  iii. 

(d)  To  wait  upon  a  person  in  a  professional  ca- 
pacity, as  a  physician  may  do  upon  a  patient. 

"The  fifth  had  eharge  sick  persons  to  attend, 
And  comfort  those  in  point  of  death  which  lay." 

Spenser. 

(ii)  In  a  bad  sense: 

t(a)  To  accompany  with  hostile  intentions. 
"  He  was  at  present  strong  enough  to  have  stopped  or 
attended  Waller  in  his  western  expedition." — Clarendon. 
(b)  To  lay  wait  for. 

"Thy  interpreter,  full  of  despight,  bloody  as  the 
hunter,  attends  thee  at  the  orchard  end."  —  Shakesp.: 
Twelfth.  Niyht,  iii.  4. 

3.  To  wait  for  or  expect  an  event,  whether  one 
desire  or  deprecate  its  coming. 

If  This  signification  is  possessed  also  by  the 
French  attendre. 

"Three  days  I  promis'd  to  attend  my  doom, 
And  two  long  days  and  nights  are  yet  to  come." 

Dryden:  Indian  Emperor,  iii.  '2. 

"So  dreadful  a  tempest,  as  all  the  people  attended 
therein  the  very  end  of  the  world  and  judgment  day." — 
Raleigh:  History. 

II.  Fig.  (When  the  subject  of  the  verb  is  a  thing.) 

1.  To  accompany,  to  bo  appendant  to. 

"  Dangers  of  every  shape  and  name 
Attend  the  followers  of  the  Lamb." 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  xxxvii. 

2.  To  follow  upon,  to  be  consequent  to. 

"  Secure  of  conquest,  where  the  prize 
Attendx  superior  worth." 

Cowper:  Promotion  of  Thitrlow. 

3.  To  await,  to  be  in  store  for. 

"To  him  who  hath  a  prospect  of  the  state  that  attends 
all  men  after  this,  the  measures  of  good  and  evil  ore 
changed. ' ' — Locke. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  To  bend  the  mind  to,  or  concentrate  it  upon, 
some  object  of  study  or  pursuit. 

"Since  man  cannot  at  the  same  time  attend  to  two 
objects,  if  you  employ  your  spirit  upon  a  book  or  a  bodily 
labor,  you  have  no  room  left  for  sensaal  temptation." — 
Taylor. 

II.  To  yield  attention  to;  to  listen  to  anything 
audible,  or  turn  tho  eye  fixedly  on  anything  visible, 

"  Hear,  ye  children,  the  instruction  of  a  father,  and 
attend  to  know  understanding."— Prov.  iv.  L 

If  It  is  used  in  Scripture  in  tho  sense  of  God's 
"hearing  a  prayer"  and  answering  it. 

"But  verily  God  hath  heard  me  :  he  hath  attended  to 
the  voice  of  my  prayer." — Ps.  Ixvi.  19. 

III.  To  be  present  or  within  call;  towaitupon,as 
a  servant  may  do  on  a  master. 

(1)  As  a  companion  or  servant  of  tho  person 
accompanied,  or  to  render  professional  service, 
sacred  or  secular. 

"  His  squire,  attending  in  the  rear. 
Bore  high  a  gauntlet  011  a  spear." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  18. 
"  Look  how  thy  servants  do  attend  on  thee, 
Each  in  his  office  ready  at  thy  beck." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew ;  Induction,  ii. 


attendant 

Or  (2),  in  obedience  to  a  summons,  in  compliance 

with  a  wish. 

"  The  nurse  attended  with  her  infant  boy, 
The  young  Astyanax,  the  hope  of  Troy." 

J'- >!,'•:   JA.mrr'jt  II inn,  vi.  486. 

IV.  To  wait  for,  to  wait,  to  delay.  [See  Fr. 
attendre  in  the  etym.] 

"  Plant  anemonies  after  the  first  rains,  if  you  will  have 
flowers  very  forward;  but  it  is  surer  toattend  till  October." 

— Evelyn. 

If  (a)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  tho  verbs 
to  attend,  to  mind,  to  regard,  to  heed,  and  to  notice : 
—Attend  is  the  generic ;  tho  rest  are  specific  terms. 
"  To  mind  is  to  attend  to  a  thing,  so  that  it  may  not 


which  strikes  the  senses.  .  .  .  Children  shooM 
always  attend  when  spoken  to,  and  mind  what  fa 
said  to  them;  they  should  regard  the  counsels  of 
their  parents,  so  as  to  make  them  the  rule  of  their 
conduct,  and  heed  their  warnings,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
evil;  they  should  notice  what  passes  before  them, 
so  as  to  apply  it  to  some  useful  propose*11 

(b)  Attend  to  and  wait  upon  are  thus  discrimi- 
nated: "Attendance  is  an  act  of  obligation  ;  waiting 
on,  that  of  choice.    A  physician  attends  his  patient; 
a  member  attends  on  Parliament ;  one  gentleman 
waits  upon  another." 

(c)  The  following  is  the  distinction  between  to 
attend,  to  hearken,  and   to    listen:    " Attend  is  a 
mental  action ;  hearken,  both  corporeal  and  mental ; 
listen,  simply  corporeal.    To  attend  is  to  have  the 
mind  engaged  on  what  wo  hoar;  to  hearken  and 
listen  are  to  strive  to  hear.    People  attend  whe» 
they  are  addressed ;  they  hearken  to  what  is  said 
by  others;    they   listen  to  what   passes   betweev 
others."    (Crabb:  Ena.Synon.) 

*at-tend  ,  s.    [ATTEND,  v.~\    Attendance, 
at-tend  -an.96,  *at-yend'-&unce,  s.    [O.  Fr.  at- 
tendance.] 
I.  The  act  of  attending. 

1.  The  act  of  waiting  upon  a   person   or  upo* 
people;  service,  ministry;  as  that  of— 

(i.)  A  servant  waiting  upon  a  master,  or  followers 
upon  a  chief. 

"  And  the  meat  of  his  table,  and  the  sitting  of  his  serv- 
ants, and  the  attendance  of  his  ministers  and  their  ap- 
parel .  .  ."—2  CAron.  ix.  i. 

"  Attendance  is  a  bribe,  and  then  'tis  bought." 

Dryden:  The  Hind  and  Panther,  iii. 
If  For  the  difference  between  attendance  andtoaif- 
ing  upon,  see  ATTEND,  IV.  (b). 

(ii.)  A  professional  man  making  a  point  of  being 
present  at  proper  times  at  the  place  where  he  dis- 
charges his  public  duties. 

"...  another  tribe,  of  which  no  man  gave  attend- 
ance at  the  altar."—  Heb.  vii.  13. 

"The  next  morning  he  held  a  Privy  Council,  discharged 
Chief  Justice  Keating  from  any  further  attendance  at  the 
board,    .    .    ." — Stacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 
^  (a)  In  attendance :  Attending,  attendant  upon. 
"A  guard  of  honor  was  everywhere  in  attendance  on 
him." — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

(6)  To  dance  attendance  upon:  To  wait  upon  a 
superior  who  is  regardless  of  the  comfort  of  his  in- 
feriors, or  a  government  similarly  inconsiderate, 
and  find  one's  self  kept  in  lively  moment,  like  that 
of  a  dancer,  no  profitable  result,  to  the  performer 
at  least,  following  from  all  this  activity. 

"  I  had  thought 

They  had  parted  so  much  honesty  among  'em, 
At  least,  good  manners,  as  not  thus  to  suffer 
A  man  of  his  place,  and  so  near  our  favor, 
To  dance  attendance  on  their  lordship's  pleasures, 
And  at  the  door,  too,  like  a  post  with  packets." 

Shakrap.:  Henry  nil.,  v.  2. 

2.  Concentration  of  the  mind  upon ;  attention. 
"...    give  attendance  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to 

doctrine."—!  Tim.  iv.  13. 

3-  Expectation. 

"That  which  causeth  bitterness  in  death,  is  the  lan- 
guishing attendance  and  expectation  thereof,  ere  it  come." 
— Hooker. 

II.  The  state  of  being  attended. 

III.  The  persons  attending;  a  train;  a  rotinue. 
(Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  x.) 

*at-tend -an-97,  s.  Attendance;  a  following  or 
retinue. 

"  It  showeth  what  honor  is  fit  for  prelates,  and  what 
aUendancy."— Hooker. 

at-tend -ant,  a.&*.  [From  Fr.  attendant,  pr. 
par.  of  attendre  —  to  attend;  Ital.  attendant.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Accompanying;  being  present  with  and  mini.-- 
toring  or  lending  dignity  to.  (Applied  in  a  literal 
scns(.'  to  persons,  or  figuratively  to  things.) 

"Not  to  the  court  (replied  th'  attendant  train), 
Nor  mix'd  with  matrons  to  Minerva's  fane: 
To  Ilion's  steepy  tower  she  bent  her  way, 
To  mark  the  fortunes  of  the  doubtful  day." 

Pope-  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  vi.,  4784-481. 


WB1.     b6y;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     sell,     enema,     chin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -glon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del- 


attended 
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atterly 


"  .    .    .    in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  fresh  meat 
was  never  eaten  even  by  the  gentlemen  attendant  on  u 
great  Karl,  except  during  the  short  interval  between  Mid- 
summer and  Michaelmas."— Macaitlaij:  Hint.  Eny.,  ch.  iii. 
"Why  did  the  fiat  of  a  God  give  birth 
To  yon  fair  Sun,  and  his  attendant  Earth?" 

Cowper:  Tirocinium. 

2.  Follow!  ng  as  a  consequence  of ;  related  to,  as  an 
effect  is  to  a  cause. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  Dependent  oil  or  doing  duty  or  service 
to.   [B.] 

2.  Music.  Attendant  keys:  The  keys  or  scales  on 
the  fifth  above  and  fifth  below  (or  fourth  above) 
any  key-note  or  tonic  considered  in  relation  to  tho 
key  or  scale  or  that  tonic.    (Calcott.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  Of  persons: 

(a)  One  who  waits  upon  another,  as  a  servant  on 
a  master  or  mistress,  a  courtier  on  a  sovereign,  or 
one  of  a  train  upon  its  head. 

"Yet  the  Queen,  whose  kindness  had  endeared  her  to 
her  humblest  attendants,  .  .  .  "—Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  iv. 

(ft)  One  who  waits  upon  a  person  with  the  view  of 
preferring  some  request  to  him,  or  transacting  some 
business  with  him. 

"  I  endeavor  that  my  reader  may  not  wait  long  for  my 
meaning:  to  give  an  atten dant  quick  dispatch  is  a  civility." 
— Bumet:  Theory. 

(c)  One  present  at  a  meeting  or  at  any  gathering. 
"  He  was  a  constant  attendant  at  all  meetings  relating 
to  charity,  without  contributing."—  Swift. 

2.  Of  things:  A  consequent,  a  concomitant  of  any- 
thing related  to  another,  as  an  effect  is  to  a  cause. 

"  He  had  an  unlimited  sense  of  fame,  the  attendant  of 
noble  spirits,  which  prompted  him  to  engage  in  travels." 
—Pope. 

"  It  is  hard  to  take  into  view  all  the  attendants  or  conse- 
quents that  will  be  concerned  in  a  question."— Watts. 

II.  Laic:  A  person  who  owes  a  duty  or  service  to 
another,  or  insomewaydependsuponnim.  (CoiceJ.) 
at-tend'-ed,  pa.  par.    [ATTEND.] 
tat-tend'-Sr,  s.    [Eng.  attend;  suff.  -er.]    An  at- 
tendant. 

"  The  gypsies  were  there, 
Like  lords  to  appear: 
With  such  their  attenders 
As  you  thought  offenders." — Ben  Jonson. 

at-tend'-Ing,  pr.par.&  a.    [ATTEND.] 
"Th'  attending  heralds,  as  by  office  bound, 
With  kindled  flames  the  tripod-vase  surround." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xxiii.,  49,  50. 

*at-tend  -ment,  *.  [Eng.  attend;  suff.  -nun?.] 
That  which  attends. 

"The  uncomfortable  attendments  of  hell." — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  vii.,ch.  16. 

fat-tend -ress,  s.  [Eng.  attend(e)r;  -ess.]  A 
female  attendant.  "A  female  attendress  at  the 
table."  (Fuller:  Worthies;  Somersetshire.) 

*at-te'ne,  v.  i.  [From  Lat.  attinere—to  pertain 
to:  od=to;  tenere=to \\o\d;  Fr.  s'attentr  a=to  be 
linked  to.]  To  pertain  tp. 

*'  That  aft  en  it  to  the  partie  defendur." — Acts  James  VI,, 
1567  (ed.  18M),  p.  44. 

*at-tent',  a.  [In  Sp,  atento;  Port.  &  Ital.  attento  ; 
Lat.  attentus.]  Attentive. 

"  Now,  my  God,  let,  I  beseech  thee,  thine  eyes  be  open, 
and  let  thine  oars  be  attent  unto  the  prayer  that  is  made 
in  this  place.1'— 2  Chron.  vi.  40. 

"  With  an  attent  ear     .    .    ."— Shakesp, :  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

at-tent',  s.  [In  Fr.  attente  =  waiting.]  Atten- 
tion. 

"  And  kept  her  sheepe  with  diligent  attent, 
Watching  to  drive  the  ravenous  Wolfe  away." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  U.  37. 

at-ten '-tates,  s.  pi.  [In  Fr.  attentat  =  an  at- 
tempt; Lat.  attentata,  n.  pi.  of  pa.  par.  of  attento 
=to  stretch  out,  to  attempt.] 

1.  Proceedings  in  a  court  of  judicature,  pending 
suit,  and  after  an  inhibition  is  decreed.     (Ayliffei) 

2.  Things  done  after  an   extra-judicial  appeal. 
(Ibid.) 

*at-ten-ta  -tion,  s.  [As  if  from  Low  Lat.  atten- 
totto.] 

1.  Attention.     (Hacket:    Life  of  William*,  i.  99.) 

2.  Temptation.    (Davies.) 

at-ten  -tion,  s.  [In  Fr.  attention;  Sp.  atencion; 
Port,  attencao;  Ital.  attenzione;  from  Lat.  (ttfi-n- 
tio— a  bending  of  the  mind,  attention;  from  atten- 
turn,  sup.  of  attendo.]  [ATTEND.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I,  The  act  of  attending. 

1.  Gen.:  Tho  act  of  concentrating  the  mind  on 
any  object  of  sense  or  on  any  mental  conception. 


"  Yet,  while  I  recommend  to  our  actressr*  u  skillful  <it- 
t':ii(i"tt  to  gesture,  I  would  nut  have  them  study  it  in  the 
looking-glass."— Goldsmith:  The  Kee,  No.  II. 

-.  .s'/u'f. ;  An  act  of  civility;  thoughtful  consider- 
ation, kindness,  or  love  shown  to  a  person  from 
appreciation  of  his  or  her  character.  (Often  in  tho 

pi.) 

"  The  Secretary  shared  largely  in  the  attentions  which 
were  paid  to  his  chief." — Mactniluy:  llixt.  Eng.t  ch,  ixiii. 

II.  The  state  of  being  attended  to. 

"...  the  labor  bestowed  by  him  upon  what  he  has 
heretofore  and  now  laid  before  the  public,  entitled  him  to 
candid  attention  .  .  ." — Wordsworth:  Preface  to  the 
Excursion. 

III.  The  power,   ability,  or  faculty  which  man 
possesses  to  attend  to  anything.    [B.  1.] 

"  Hardly  any  faculty  is  more  important  for  the  intellect- 
ual progress  of  man  than  the  power  of  attention." — Dar- 
win: Descent  of  Man,  pt.  i.,  ch.  li. 

If  To  draw  or  to  call  the  attention  to:  To  point  out 
to  any  one  an  object  calculated  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  to  attract  the  notice. 

"  My  attention  was  called  to  this  subject."—  Darwin t 
Descent  uf  Man,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Mental  Phil.;  Intelligent  consciousness  volun- 
tarily applied ;  consciousness  concentrated  in  order 
intellectually  to  conquer  a  particular  object ;  the 
positive  act  of  concentrating  consciousness. 

"  Attention  is  consciousness  and  something  more.  It  is 
consciousness  voluntarily  applied,  under  its  law  of  limit- 
ations, to  some  determinate  object;  it  is  consciousness 
concentrated."—  Sir  W.  Hamilton:  Metaph.,  vol.  i.,  p.  238. 

"  Attention  is  consciousness  applied  by  an  act  of  will  or 
desire  under  a  particular  law.  .  .  .  This  law,  which  we 
call  the  law  of  limitation,  is,  that  the  intention  of  our 
knowledge  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  extension— in  other 
words,  that  the  fewer  objects  we  consider  at  once,  the 
clearer  and  more  distinct  will  be  our  knowledge  of  them." 
—Ibid.,  p.  246. 

"Attention,  then,  is  to  consciousness  what  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  pupil  is  to  sight;  or  to  the  eye  of  the  mind 
what  the  microscope  or  telescope  is  to  the  bodily  eye.  The 
faculty  of  attention  is  not,  therefore,  a  special  "faculty, 
but  merely  consciousness  acting  under  the  law  of  limita- 
tion to  which  it  is  subjected.  But  whatever  be  its  relation 
to  the  special  faculties,  attention  doubles  all  their  effi- 
ciency, and  affords  them  a  power  of  which  they  would  other- 
wise be  destitute.  It  is,  in  fact,  as  we  are  at  present  con- 
stituted, the  primary  condition  of  their  activity." — Ibid., 
p.  248. 

2.  Mil. :  A  command  given  to  soldiers,  who  for  a 
time  have  been  permitted  to  "stand  at  ease,"  to 
resume  a  more  normal  military  attitude.    When 
"  Attention "    is   ordered,    the    hands    are   to   fall 
smartly  down  the  outside  of  the  thighs,  and  the 
right  foot  to  be  brought  up  on  a  level  with  tho  left. 

at-ten '-tlve,  *at-ten'-ty>e,  a.    [Fr.  attentif.] 

1,  Of  persons:  With  the  mind  fixed  on  the  object 
to  which  the  person  is  said  to  bo  attending;  heed- 
ful. If  the  object  be  one  of  which  the  eye  takes  cog- 
nizance, then  the  eye  is  directed  keenly  to  it ;  if  one 
cognizable  by  the  ear,  then  the   ear  is  similarly 
intent;  if  on  a  book,  then  the  eye  and  the  mental 
powers  are  in  operation;  if  its  own  thoughts  are 
tho  subject  of  reflection,  then  the  mind  introverted 
becomes  vividly  conscious  of  its  own  working. 

"...    Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men; 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own." 

Cotcper:  TYfxA-,  bk.  vi. 

If  It  may  be  used  also  figuratively  of  (rod. 
".    .    .    .    let  now  thine  ear  be  attentive  to  the  prayer 
of  thy  servant,    .    .    ." — A>n«m.  i.  11. 

2.  Of  things: 

"  I  bring  a  trumpet  to  awake  his  ear; 
To  set  his  sense  on  the  attentive  bent, 
And  then  to  speak." 

Shakesp.:  Troil  and  Cress.,  i.  8. 
"  Its  various  parts  to  his  attentive  note." 

Cowper:  Tirocinium. 

at-tSn'-tlve-ly*.  adi\  [Enp.  attent  ire;  -1y.~\  In 
an  attentive  manner;  needfully;  with  the  mind 
fixed  on  what  is  in  progress. 

"Hear  attentively  the  noise  of  his  voice,  and  the  sound 
that  goeth  out  of  his  mouth." — Job  xxxvii.  2. 

at-ten'-tlve-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  attentive;  -new.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  attentive;  attention. 

".  .  .  at  the  relation  of  the  Queen's  death,  .  .  . 
bravely  confessed  and  lamented  by  the  King,  hoir  often- 
tiveness  wounded  his  daughter." — Shakesp.:  Winter1  a 
Tale,  v.  2. 

fat-tent '-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  attent;  -?#.]  In  an  at- 
tentive manner;  attentively. 

"Those  who  attently  regard  a  locust  or  a  caterpillar 
.  .  ."— Barrow,  vol.  ii.,  Serm.  6. 

at-ten'-u-ant,  a.  &  s.  [In  Fr.  attenuant;  Sp. 
atenuante;  Port,  attenuante ;  Lat.  attenuans,  pr. 
par.  of  attenuo— to  make  thin.]  [ATTENUATE.] 


A.  ARttdj.:  That  which  has  tho  power  of  making 
a  liquid  thin,  or  diluting  it. 

"  They  put  into  the  stomach  those  things  thut  be  atten- 
itunt,  incisive,  and  sharp,  for  to  provoke  and  stir  up  the 
appetite." — Holland:  2'lntarch.  (Richardson.) 

B.  As  substantive   (Pharm.):  That  which    pos- 
sesses tho  power  of  imparting  to  tho  blood  a  mure 
thin  and  fluid  consistency  than  it  previously  pos- 
sessed.   Water,  and  other  aqueous  fluids,  have  this 
property  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.     (Castle). 

at-ten  -U-ate,  r.  t.  [From  Lat.  attenuates,  pa. 
par.  of  Lat.  a1temio=to  make  thin:  orf  =  to,  and 
tenuo—to  make  thin;  tenu&=thin.  (THIN.)  Tho 
Fr.  attenuer,  Sp.  atemiar.  Port,  attenuar,  Ital.  atten- 
uare  (pa.  par.  atfemtato).  correspond  in  significa- 
tion to  our  English  word.J 

I.  Lit.;  To  make  thin. 

1.  Of  liquids:  To  make  thin  in  the  sense  of  less 
dense;  to  render  more  watery  and  of  less  consist- 
ence. 

"Of  such  concernment  too  is  drink  and  food 
T*  incrassate,  or  attenuate  the  blood." 

Dryden:  Lucretius,  bk.  iv. 

2.  Of  solids:  To  render  finer,  as  a  wire  which  i?? 
filed  away  or  partially  dissolved  in  an  acid. 

"It  is  of  the  nature  of  acids  to  dissolve  or  attenuate; 
and  of  alkalies  to  precipitate  or  incrassate."— Xeicton : 
Optics. 

II.  Fig.:  To  lessen,  to  diminish. 

"...  for  this  fatal  sect  hath  justled  her  out  of  divert* 
large  regions  in  Africk,  in  Tartary,  and  other  places, 
and  attenuated  their  number  in  Asia." — Howell:  Letter*. 
ii.  10. 

at-tSn'-U-ate,  a.  [From  Lat.  attenuatus,  or  Ital. 
attenuato.]  [ATTENUATE,  v.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  liquids:  Made  thin  inconsistency ;  rendered 
less  dense. 

"  Vivification  ever  consisteth  in  spirits  attenuate, 
which  the  cold  doth  congeal  and  coagulate."— Bacon. 

2.  Of  solids:  Rendered  finer  or  more  slender. 

B.  Bot.:  Made  thin  or  slender;  tapering.    (Lou~ 
don.) 

at-t§n'-u.-a-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ATTENUATE,  r.J 

at-teV-u-a-tlng,  pr.  par.    [ATTENUATE,  v.] 

at-ten-u-a  -tion,  s.  [In  Fr.  attenuation;  Sp. 
atenuacion ;  Port,  attenuafao;  Ital.  attenuazione ; 
Lat.  attenuatio.'] 

1.  The  act  of  rendering  thinner  ;  the  state  of  be- 
ing rendered  thinner. 

*T  Used  specially  («)  of  a  liquid  or  gas  rendered! 
less  dense. 

*'  .  .  .  the  diminished  density,  or  attenuation  of  the> 
wort,  .  .  .  " — Fownes;  Manual  of  Chetn.,  10th  ed.,  p.  604, 

"Chiming  with  a  hammer  upon  the  outside  of  a  bell, 
the  sound  will  be  according  to  the  inward  concave  of  the 
bell;  whereas  the  elision  or  attenuation  of  the  air  can  be 
only  between  the  hammer  and  the  outside  of  the  bell.'* 
— Bacon, 

Or  (6)  of  a  solid  rendered  finer  or  more  slender  in 
form,  as,  for  instance,  ductile  wire  drawn  out  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  of  tenuity. 

f2.  A  person  or  thing  attenuated. 

"  I  am  ground  even  to  an  attenuation." — Donne:  Devo- 
tions, p.  617. 

*at'-ter,  *at'-tyr  (yr=Ir),  s.    [A.  S.  after,  attor* 
ator,  ofer=poison ;  matter,  pus.     In  Sw.  etter;  Dan. 
edder.]    Poison  venom ;  pus  from  an  ulcer. 
"And  nithful  neddre,  loth  and  lither, 
Sal  gliden  on  hise  brest  nether 
And  erthe  freten  wile  he  mai  linen, 
And  nttrr  on  is  tunge  cliuen." 

Story  of  Gen.  <fr  Exod.  (ed.  Morris),  369-72. 

*at'-ter-c6ppe,  *at  -ttr-coppe,  *at'-tyr-coppe, 
*at  -ter-c5b,  *aV-ter-cap,  *ad  -er-cop,  *&-dyi. 
cop  (yr=Ir),«.  [A.  S.  attercoppa=a  spider;  from 
ofter=i»oison,  and  r «;>/>,  cop=(l)  the  head,  top, 
apex,  (2)  a  cup.  In  Dan.  edderkop.)'] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  spider.    (Prompt.  Pan-.,  Ac.) 

"  Araneus;  an  arlercop,  or  a  spynner." 

rocaft.  Stanb.,  Sig.  D,  2  6.    (Boucher.) 

2.  LeKa  properly :  A  spider's  \vrb. 

"I  sees  her  kronkin  astride  o'  th'  hawk,  her  hair  au  ful 
of  tittf'r'-'ijtu.11 — Crttven;  Dialogues,  p.  228.  (S.  in  Jlf>urher.\ 

II.  Figuratively:  A  peevish,  ill-natured  person. 
"Thou  yreful  attercap,  Pylat,  apostata, 
Judas,  Jew's  jnnglor,  Lollard  lawreate." 

Ever  Green,  ii.,  74.     (Boucher.) 

*at'-ter-flltu,  s.  [O.  Eng.  after,  and  Eng.  filth.} 
Corruption. 

*at'-tSr  lathe,  s.  [A.  S.  atterlathe,  aterlathe= 
betouy,  penny-grass.]  A  plant,  bctony. 

*at'-ter-ly,  adv.  [From  O.  Eng.  after  (q.  v.),  and 
suffix-^.]  With  poison;  venomously.  (Chaucer.) 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     wliat,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     lier,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cfir,    rflle,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


atterne 
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*at -terne,  *at  -tern,  a.  [A.  S.  cetterne,  cettren, 
tftiryn=  poisonous ;  M.  H.  Gor.  eiterin,] 

1.  Venomous;  poisonous.     (Stratmann,) 

2.  Fierce,  cruel,  snarling,  ill-natured.     (Grose.) 

*at -ter-nesse,  8.  [From  A.  S.  nfter=poison.] 
[ATTER.J  Venomouipiess.  (Stratmann.) 

at-ter-rate,  r.t.  [Lat.  arf=to,  and  terra,  *tera= 
dry  land,  as  distinguished  from  the  heavens,  the 
pea,  the  air,  &c.J  To  add  to  the  land,  to  form  into 
iiry  land. 

at'-te"r-ra-ted,  pa.  par.    [ATTERRATE.] 
at'-te"r-ra-tlng,   pr.par.    [ATTEBRATE.] 

at-tSr-ra'-tion,  s.  [Ens.  atterrat(c) ;  -ion.]  The 
process  of  adding  to  the  land  or  of  forming  into 
dry  land. 

at-test ,  v.t.&i.  [In  Fr.  attester;  Sp.  atestar, 
atestiguar;  Port,  attestar;  Ital.  attest  are;  Lat.  at- 
testor; from  ad = to,  and  testor=to  be  a  witness; 
testts=a.  witness.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*I.  To  call  to  witness. 

"But  I  attest  the  pods,    .    .    .** 

Shakesp.:  Troil  and  Cress.,  ii.  2. 

H.  To  bear  witness. 

1.  Lit, ;  Where  the  witness  is  a  person. 

(a)  Properly;  To  bear  witness  to  the  genuineness 
of  a  document  and  the  truth  of  its  contents  by  ap- 
pending one's  signature  to  it ;  to  certify. 

(6)  In  any  other  way,  whether  by  word  or  deed, 
to  confirm  the  truth  of  an  allegation  or  fact. 
"  Live  thou:  and  to  thy  mother  dead  attest 
That  cleare  she  dide  from  blemish  criminal]." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.t  II.  i.  37. 

"Idomoneus,  whom  II ion  fields  attest 
Of  matchless  deeds  .  .  ." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xix.,  211-12. 

2.  When  the  witness  is  a  thing,  as,  for  instance,  a 
book,  a  passage  or  passages  in  a  book,  coincidences 
of  fact  in  a  statement,  or  anything  similar. 

**  .  .  .  they  formerly  did  so,  as  is  attested  by  passages 
In  Pliny."— Darwin.-  Origin  of  Species  (1859),  ch.  i.,  p.  34. 

"...  the  casual  coincidences  of  fact,  with  which 
contemporary  literature  abounds,  serve  to  attest  the  narra- 
tive of  the  historian,  and  to  confirm  its  veracity."— Lewis: 
Early  Roman  Hist.,  ch.  vi.,  §  6. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  bear  witness. 

"Till,  from  the  fleet  our  presents  be  convey'd, 
And,  Jove  attesting,  the  firm  compact  made." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xix.,  189^90. 

fat-test ,  s.    [From  the  verb.]    Attestation. 

"...    the  exalted  man,  to  whom 
Such  high  attest  was  given    .    .    ." 

Milton;  P.R.,  bk.  i. 

at-tes-ta  -tion,  s.    [In  Fr.  attestation;  Sp.  ates- 
tacion;    Port,  attest acao :    Ital.   attestazione ;    all 
from  Lat.  atte-statio.'l    The  act  of   attesting;  the 
state  of  being  attested ;  that  which  attests. 
Specially : 

1.  Of  persons:   The  act  of  bearing  witness  to  any 
document  by  appending  one's  signature  to  it ;  also 
the  act  of  witnessing  any  opinion  or  statement  in  a 
less  formal  manner. 

"...  men,  as  we  know  them,  do  not  sacrifice  their 
lives  in  the  attestation  of  that  which  they  know  to  be  un> 
true."— Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  iii.  63. 

2.  Of  things:  That  which  attests  anything;  speci- 
ally historical  evidence  of  an  external  character  to 
the  authorship  or  events  of  a  history. 

"...  the  external  attestation,  corroborated  by  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  narrative,  .  .  . "  —  Lewis: 
Early  Roman  Hist.,  ch.  xiv.,  §  1. 

at-tes'-ta-tlve,  adj.  [From  Lat.  attestatus, 
perf.  par.  of  attestor  (ATTEST),  and  Eng.  suff.  -ire.] 
Attesting. 

"Of  attestative  satisfaction  :  Satisfaction  arising  from 
establishing  truth  by  evidence  against  a  false  statement 
prejudicial  to  one.— Bowrina;  Bentham's  Works,  vol.  i., 
p.  374. 

at-test  -ed,  pa.  par.    [ATTEST,  r.] 
at-test  -er,  at-test  -or:,  s.  [Eng.  attest;  -er,  -or.] 
One  who  attests. 

"The  credit  of  the  attenters,  and  truth  of  the  rela- 
tions."—*/'. Spencer;  Prodigies,  p.  397. 

"  This  firch-attester  for  the  public  good 
By  that  one  deed  ennobles  all  his  blood." 

Dryden:  Absalom  and  Achitophel. 

ftt-t€st  -Ing,  pr.par.    [ATTEST,  v.] 

"  Nor  speak  I  rashly,  but  with  faith  averr'd, 
And  what  I  speak  attesting  Heaven  has  heard." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xiv.,  175-6. 

"  Alternate  each  th'  attesting  scepter  took. 
And,  rising  solemn,  each  his  sentence  spoke." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xviii.,  587-8. 

at-test'-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  attest;  -tve.]  Attesting; 
containing  an  attestation.  (Worcester.) 


at-test  -6r,  s.    [ATTESTER.] 
at-te"  yn-ant,  o.    [From  Lat.  attinens,  pr.  par. 
of  attineo.]    [ATTAIN.]   Appertaining,  belonging. 

"  That  to  my  dull  wytte  it  is  not  atteynant." 
Fabian;  Chron.  (Prologue,  p.  2).     (S.  in  Boucher.) 

*at-te"yne,  r.  i.  &  t.    [ATTAIN.] 

It -tic,  St'-tlc,  *At'-tIck,  o.&  s.  [In  Fr.  At- 
tiq\te;  Sv.Atiro;  Port.  &  Ital.  Attico;  Lat.  Atticus; 
Gr.  Attikos,  from  Attica.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  Attica,  a  province  of  Greece 
pr  to  Athens,  its  world  renowned  capital;  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Attica  or  Athens ;  or,  finally,  to  their 
writings  and  other  productions. 

"Who,  scarcely  skill'd  an  English  line  to  pen, 
Scans  Attic  meters  with  a  critic's  ken." 

Byron:  A  College  Examination, 

2.  Classical:    Used  especially  of  poetic  or  other 
compositions,  in  whatever  language  they  may  bo 
written. 

"  How  can  I  Pult'ney,  Chesterfield   forget, 
While  Roman  Spirit  charms,  and  Attic  Wit." 

Pope;  Epilogue  to  the  Satires;  Dial.  ii.  84,  86. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Philology: 

Attic  dialect:  The  dialect  of  ancient  Athens. 
The  old  Attic  was  thesame  as  the  Ionic,  from  which 
the  Attic  properly  so-called  somewhat  diverged. 
The  latter  was  the  accepted  standard  of  the  Greek 
language ;  the  other  dialects  were  regarded  as  pro- 
vincial forms  of  speech. 

2.  Architecture: 

(a)  Attic  base :  A  peculiar  base  which  the  ancient 
architects  used  in  buildings  of  the  Ionic  and  <  'orin- 
thian  orders;  and  which  Palladio  introduced  also 
into  the  Doric  style. 

(b)  Attic  order:  An  order  of  small  square  pillars 
placed  by  Athenian  architects  at  the  uppermost 
parts  of  a  building. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  native  of  Attica.    Spec.,  an  Athenian. 

"  A  time  when  the  Att icks  were  as  unlearned  as  their 
neighbors."—  Bentley:  Dissert,  upon  Phalaris,  p.  390. 

2.  A  room  or  series  of  rooms  at  the  top  of  a  house 
just  under  the  roof ;  a  garret. 

"...  betaking  himself  with  his  books  to  a  small 
lodging  in  an  attic." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

ft  It  is  often  used  in  the  plural. 

"The  wild  wind  rang  from  park  and  plain, 
And  round  the  attics  rumbled." 

Tennyson.-  The  Goose. 
II.  Architecture: 

1.  A  low  story  placed  above  an  entablature  or  a 
cornice,  and 

limiting  the 
height  of  the 
main  part  of  an 
elevation.  It  is 
to  be  found 
chiefly  in  the 
Roman  and 
Italian  styles, 
(Gloss,  of  Arch.) 

2.  In  the  same 
sense  as  B.,  I.  2. 

Attic  muse. 
A  fine  poetic 
vein. 

tAt'-tI-cal,a. 
[Eng.  attic; 
-a/.] 

1.  Lit.:  Of  or 
bel onging  to 
Attica. 


Attic  on  the  Arch  of 
Con  stan  tine. 


2.  Fig. :  Pure  or  classical  in  style. 

"If  this  be  not  the  common  Attical  acception  of  it,  yet 
it  will  seem  agreeable  to  the  penning  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; in  which,  whosoever  will  observe,  may  find  words 
and  phrases,  which  perhaps  the  Attick  purity,  perhaps 
grammar,  will  not  approve  of." — Hammond:  Serin.,  32. 

it-tl-9l§m,  s.  [In  Ger.  atticism;  Fr,  atticisme ; 
Port,  atticismo;  Gr,  attikistnos—  (1)  a  siding  with 
the  Athenians ;  (2)  the  Attic  stylo ;  an,  atticism.] 

tl.  Attachment  to  the  Athenian  people.  Used 
specially  in  narratives  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

"Tydius  and  his  accomplices  were  put  to  death  for 
Atticism."— Ilubbes:  Thucydides,  bk.  viii.  (Kichardson.) 

2.  A  mode  of  expression  characteristic  of  the  Attic 
dialect ;  also  classical,  elegant,  polished. 

"They  made  sport,  andllaughed;  they  mispronounced, 
and  I  misliked;  and  to  make  up  the  Atticism,  they  were 
out,  and  I  hissed."— Milton:  Apology  for  Smectymmttts. 


"There  is  an  elegant  Atticism  which  occurs,  Luke  xiii. 
9,  'If  it  bear  fruit,  ire//.'"— Xewcomt:  View  of  the  JKng, 
JiiMical  Trans.,  p.  279. 

at-tl-c.1  ze,  r.  t.  &  i.    [In  Lat.  atticism ;  from  Gr. 

attikizo.} 

A.  Transitive:  To  cause  to  conform  to  the  idiom 
of  Attica,  or  of  its  capital,  Athens. 

B.  Intransitive:  To  speak  or  write  like  a  native 
of  Attica. 

"If  any  will  still  excuse  the  tyrant  for  atticizitty  in 
those  circumstances,  .  .  ."—Bentley:  Dissert,  upon 
Wtnlarie,  p.  317. 

fit  -tics,  s.  pi.  [From  Gr.  Attika,  the  title  of 
the  first  book  in  Pausanias's  Itinerary  of  Greece, 
which  treats  of  Attica  and  Megaris.  J  A  geograph- 
ical, topographical,  historical,  or  other  description 

of  Attica. 

H  Attics,  the  pi.  of  attic,  has  a  slightly  different 
etymology.  [ATTIC,  B.  2.] 

*at-t!g'-u-OUS,  «,  [Lat.  attif/uwt,  from  attigo, 
old  form  of  attinqo.]  [ATTINGE.]  Contiguous, 
bordering  on,  near,  hard  by.  ( Ogilvie.) 

at-tlg'-u-oiis-ne'ss,  *.  [Eng.  att iguana;  -ness.l 
The  quality  of  being  attiguous;  contiguity.  (Ogil~ 
vie.) 

at-tln'&e,  i\  t,  [Lat.  attingo=to  touch,  to  handle ; 
od=to,  and  tango— to  touch.]     To  touch  lightly  or- 
gently.    (Coles:  Diet.,  1685.) 

at-t'i  re,  *a-t'i  re,  v.  t.  [Connected  apparently 
with  two  classes  of  words.  It  has  affinity  with  O. 
Fr.  attirer,  attyrer,  atirer=to  provide,  to  array,  to 
dispose,  to  adorn.  (This  is  not  closely  akin  in  sig- 
nification to  Mod.  Fr.  attire  r,  which  is=to  attract,, 
to  procure.)  From  O.  Fr.  tier=rank,  order;  Prnv  . 
atieyar ;  Sp.  ataviar  =  to  adorn.  Compare  alsr# 
Ger.  ziercn=to  adorn ;  (  2ier=ornament.  The  Eng. 
attire  has  also  intimate  relations  with  O.  Fr.  attovr- 
ner=to clothe;  Mod,  Fr.  atourner=tf>  adorn;  from 
O.  Fr.  atour.  attour~(\)  a  hood,  (2)  ahead-dress  for 
a  woman.  The  Eng.  word  tirv-troman.  to  a  certain 
extent,  connects  both  classes  of  words.]  [ATTIRE, 
s.,  TIRE,  TIRE-WOMAN.]  To  clothe  one  in  garments, 
especially  of  a  gorgeous  character.  (Used  literally 
or  figuratively,  followed  by  with  or  in.) 

"...  and  with  the  linen  miter  shall  he  be  attired," 
—Lev.  xvi.  4. 

"  Religion,  if  in  heavenly  truths  attirtd, 
Needs  only  to  be  seen  to  be  admired." 

Cotrper.-  Ext»,sttilati»u. 

tt-ti're,  *a-t'i  re,  *at-ty're,  *a-ty're  (yr  as  ir), 
*at-tb  ur,  8.    [O.  Fr.  atirier=to  attire.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  (Of  the  form  atour) :  A  woman's  head-dress. 

"  This  lady  was  of  good  entaile, 
Right  wondirfulle  of  apparayle; 
By  hir  at  tyre  so  bright  and  shene, 
Men  myght  perceyve  welle,  and  sene, 
She  was  not  of  religioun. 
Nor  I  nelle  make  mencionn 
Nor  of  robe,  nor  of  tresour, 
Of  broche,  neithir  of  hir  rich  attour." 

Komaunt  of  the  Rose,  3,718-3,725. 

II.  (Of  the  other  forms  of  the  word) :   Dress,  ap- 
parel, vestments. 

1.  Spec. :  Of  a  splendid  kind. 

"Can  a  maid  forget  her  ornaments,  or  a  bride  her 
attire  f"— Jer.  ii.  32.  (See  also  Ezek.  xriii.  15.) 

2.  Gen. :  Whether  splendid  or  not. 

"  Not  brothers  they  in  feature  or  attire." 

Wordsworth:   Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

IT  In  ordinary  language  it  is  rarely  used  in  the 
plural. 

"  But,  when  return'd,  the  good  Ulysses*  son 
With  better  hand  shall  grace  with  fit  attires 
His  guest    .    .    ." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  riv.,  683-5. 

B.  Technically: 

*1.  Old  Bot. :  The  stamens,  pistils,  &c.,  of  a  plant 
included  within  the  calyx  (called  impalement)  and 
the  corolla  (denominated  foliation).  The  terms 
used  in  the  subjoined  extract  from  Johnson's 
Dictionary  are  so  thoroughly  dead  and  gone  that 
the  extract  itself  is  fitted  to  excite  mirth  in  the 
botanical  mind. 

"  Attire  .  .  .  [in  Botany].  The  flower  of  a  plant  is 
divided  into  three  parts— the  empnlemeiit,  the  foiintinu. 
and  the  attire,  which  is  either  tlorid  or  semi  form.  FLnri.il 
attire,  called  thrums  or  suits,  as  inthe  flowers  of  marigold 
and  tansy,  consists  sometimes  of  two,  but  commonly  of 
three  parts:  the  outer  part  is  the  floret,  the  body  of  which 
is  divided  at  the  top,  like  the  cowslip  flower,  into  five 
distinctive  parts.  £>»<//""»•/'/  <tftirt>  consists  of  two  parts — 
the  chives  and  apices;  one  upon  each  alt  ire. "—Johnson' a 
Jtictionary. 

2.  Her. :  (1)  Clothing ;  (2)  a  single  horn  of  a  stag. 
Tho  plur.  attires  is  used  for  two  horns.  (Gloss,  of 
Her.) 


b<Sil,     b<5y;     pout,    jtfwl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     chin,     benqh;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f . 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -nion  —  shun;      -tion.      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -blet     -die,     «fcc.  =  bel,      del. 
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at  -ti  red,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ATTIRE,  r.] 

1.  Ord.   Lang.:  With  a  signification  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  tlio  verb.  

2.  In  Heraldry :    Orna- 
mented with  horns  or  ant- 
lers.     (Used  of  the  Stag 
or  Hart.)     A  reindeer  is 
represented   in    Heraldry 
with   double   attires — one 
pair  erect,  and  the  other 
drooping.    (Boutell:  Eng- 
lish Heraldry.) 

"  Attired :  A  term  used 
among  Heralds  wheu  they 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
homes  of  a  Back  or  Stag. 
.  .  "—BuUokar:  Eng.  Ex-  \ttir.Ml 

jx.s.  (ed.  1656). 

.at-tir-Sr,  s.    [Eng.  attir(e) ;  -er.J    One  who  at- 
tires another ;  a  dresser.    (Johnson.) 
at-tl T-Ing,  pr.  par.&s.    [ATTIRE,  t'.] 

A.  As  present  par. :  With  a  signification  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Spec.    Plur. :  The  head-dress  of  women. 

" .  .  .  attirings,  that  which  gentlewomen  wear  on 
their  heads,  redtniicuta,  .  .  ." — Uuloet. 

2.  Gen. :  Dressing ;  dress  of  any  kind. 
(a)  Literally: 

"  In  the  attiring  and  ornament  of  their  bodies,  the  duke 
had  a  fine  and  unaffected  politeness." — Sir  II.  w.,n<m:  Kr- 
tnaina,  p.  171. 

(6)  Figuratively:  Ornamental  covering  of  any 
kind.  (Sidney:  Astrophel  and  Stella.) 

at  -tlr-llng,  s.  [A.  S.  attar,  aterpoismi."]  A  shrew, 
a  villain. 

"  Meekely  thou  him  answere,  and  not  as  an  attirlina." 
Babies  Book  (ed.  Furnirall),  p.  38. 

'at-tl-tle  (tie  =  tel),  v.t.  [ Lat.  attitulo.']  To 
entitle. 

^[  Its  place  is  now  supplied  by  ENTITLE  (q.  v.). 
''This  Aries  out  of  the  twelve 
Hath  March  attitled  for  hj-m  selfe." 

Gamer:  Conf.  Am.,  bk.  7. 

at  tl-tude,  *at-tl-tu -do,  ».  [In  Sw.  attitud: 
Fr.  &  Port,  attitude  —  posture ;  Sp.  actitud ;  Ital. 
attitudine  =  (1)  aptness,  fitness,  (2)  posture;  Low 
Lat.  aptitudo;  from  Class.  Lat.  aptus  =  fitted, 
adapted.  (APT.)  While  the  signification  aptness, 
fitness,  suggests  Low  Lat.  aptitudo,  from  Class.  Lat. 
aptu»=fitted,  adapted,  the  Sp.  actitud  points  to 
Class.  Lat.  actio  =  doing,  action,  and  to  actus  =  an 
impulse,  an  act;  from  actus,  pa.  par.  of  ago  =  to 
drive,  ...  to  do.  The  Ital.  attitudine  also  is 
connected  with  Ital.  atto= action,  deed,  which  comes 
from  the  Lat.  actus.  (ACT.)  Richardson  and  Malm 
adopt  the  first  of  these  ultimate  etymologies ;  John- 
son, Webster,  and  Wedgwood  the  second.] 

1.  The  posture  in  which  a  person  stands,  or  in 
which  a  human  being  or  animal  is  represented  in  a 
painting  or  sculpture. 

"  They  were  famous  originals  that  gave  rise  to  statues, 
with  the  same  air,  posture,  and  attitudes." — Addison. 
"  Declining  waa  his  attitude." 

Baron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  19. 

2.  The  posture  or  position  of  a  nation,  of  a  per- 
son's mind  or  heart,  or  even  of  inanimate  things. 

" .  .  .  the  attitudes  assumed  by  idealists  and  skep- 
tics."—Herbert  Silencer:  Psychol.  (2d  ed.),  vol.  ii.,  p.  312, 
S  388. 

IT  Halone  points  out  that  in  Evelyn's  Idea  of  the 
Perfection  of  Painting  (A.  D.  1888),  attitudo  occurs 
instead  of  attitude,  and  even  it  is  defined  as  being  a 
word  little  known.  ( Todd.) 

at-tl-tu'-dln-al,  n.  [Apparently  from  Ital.  otti- 
tudin^e),  and  Eng.  suff.  -aZ.J  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  attitude. 

at-tl-tQ-dln-ar  -I-an,  a.  [Apparently  from  Ital. 
attitudin(e) ,  and  Eng.  suff.  -arian.]  One  who  gives 
particular  attention  to  attitudes. 

at-tl-tii-dln.  1  ze,  v.  [Apparently  from  Ital.  at- 
titudin(e),  and  Eng.  suff.  -ize.]  To  practice  or  as- 
sume attitudes. 

"  They  had  the  air  .  .  .  of  figurantes,  attitudinizing 
for  effect." — De  Quincey:  Works,  vol.  v.,  p.  158. 

taf-tle  (tle=tel),  s.  [Cognate  with  ADDLE  (?) 
(q.v.).]  (Malm.) 

Mining :  Refuse  or  rubbish,  consisting  of  broken 
fragments  of  the  rock,  rejected  after  examination 
as  containing  no  ore  worth  extraction.  (Weale.) 
[ATTAL.] 

tat-t5l'-lentt  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  attolens,  pr.  par.  of 
attoi(o=to  lift  up :  ad=to,  and  tollo=to  lift  up.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Lifting  up,  raising,  elevating. 
(Used  chiefly  in  Anatomy.) 

"  I  shall  farther  take  notice  of  the  exquisite  libration  of 
the  attollent  and  depriment  muscles." — Derham:  Phusico- 
Theol. 


B.  As  substantive : 

Anat. :  A  term  applied  to  one  of  the  muscles  whose 
function  is  to  raise  any  portion  of  the  bodily  frame. 
*at-ton§  e  (onge  as  wun,9e  [?]),  adv.     [Eng.  at; 
once.]    At  once;  together  in  place,  or  simultane- 
ously in  point  of  time.    [ATTONE.] 

"  Tho  mov*d  with  wrath,  and  shame,  and  Ladies'  sake, 
Of  all  "ttuiii'i'  he  cast  avengd  to  be." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  12. 

*at-ton  e  (one  as  wun),  adv.  [O.  Eng.  att=at; 
and  Eug.  «»•- .\ 

1.  Of  proximity  or  identity  in  place:    Together, 
connected  with ;  side  by  side. 

"  But  what  are  you  whom  like  unlucky  lot 
Hath  linckt  with  me  in  the  same  chains  attonet" 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  vii.  14. 

"  .    .    .    as  white  seemes  fayrer  macht  with  blacke  nt- 
tune:'  Ibid.,  III.  ix.  2. 

2.  Of  proximity   or  identity  in 'time:    At  once; 
simultaneously. 

"...    aad  from  one  reft  both  life  and  light  attone." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  HI.  v.  7. 
"  The  warlike  Dame  was  on  her  part  assaid 
Of  Claribell  and  Blandamour  attone." 

Ibid.,  IV.  ix.  30. 

1j"  For  AT  ONE  as  quite  separate  words,  see  AT 
ONE,  ATONEMENT. 
*at~to  ne-ment,  s.  [ATONEMENT.] 
atr-tSrn1,  *at-tfcrn',  v.  t.  &i.  [O.  Fr.  attorner= 
to  direct,  to  dispose,  to  attorn  ;  from  torner,  tour- 
ner=to  turn;  Ital.  attomiare=to  encompass,  to 
enclose ;  attorno  =  about ;  Low  Lat.  attornare, 
attorniare,  atturnare  —  to  commit  business  to 
another,  to  attorn:  from  Class.  Lat  arf  =  to,  and 
forno=to  turn  in  a  lathe,  to  round  off ;  Gr.  tormis— 
(1)  a  carpenter's  tool,  like  our  compasses,  for  draw- 
ing a  circle,  (2)  a  turner's  chisel,  a  lathe  chisel,  (3) 
a  circle.]  [TURN.] 

A.  Transitive: 

Old  Feudal  Law  or  Custom:  To  transfer  the 
feudal  allegiance  of  a  vassal,  or  the  vassals  gener- 
ally, to  a  new  lord  on  his  obtaining  an  estate 
from  its  former  possessor. 

"  In  some  case  a  lord  might  atturn  and  assign  his  vas- 
sal's service  to  some  other:  bat  he  might  not  atturn  him 
to  his  deadly  foe."— Sadler.-  Rights  of  the  Kingdom,  p.  16. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Old  Feudal  Laic  or  Custom :    To  profess  to  be- 
come the  tenant  of  a  new  lord  ;  that  is,  to  give  con- 
sent  to  one's  landlord   transferring  his  estate  to 
another,  and  intimating  one's  willingness  to  become 
the  tenant  of  the  new  proprietor. 

"  This  consent  of  the  vassal  was  expressed  by  what  was 
called  attorning,  or  professing  to  become  the  tenant  of 
the  new  lord."— Blackstone.-  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  19. 

2.  Mod.  Lav?:    To  agree  to  become  tenant  to  a 
landlord  to  whom  the  estate  on  which  one  is  located 
is  about  to  pass  by  reversion.    [  ATTORN. M  EN  T.] 

at-tSr'-ne?,  *at-tar'-ney\  *a-tfir  -nef  (pi.  at- 
tSr'-nejfg,  at-tftr'-nleg),  s.  [From  O.  Fr.  affornl. 
atorne,  atourne,  pa.  par.  of  attorner,  atorner,  atour- 
ner;  Low  Lat.  attornatus,  atturnatus,  pa.  par.  of 
attorno,  atturno—to  commit  business  to  another- 
Lat.  ad=ro,  and  torno=to  round  off.]  [ATTORN.] 

A,  Ordinary  Language : 

*I.  Formerly*  in  a  general  sense:  One  appointed 
to  act  for  another  in  important  matters,  and  espe- 
cially in  those  pertaining  to  law. 

1.  Literally : 

11  Rich.  Tell  me,  how  fares  our  loving  mother? 

Stan.  I,  by  attorney,  bless  thee  from  thy  mother, 
Who  prays  continually  for  Richmond's  good." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  3. 
"I  am  a  subject, 

And  I  challenge  law:  attomtes  are  denied  me; 
And  therefore  personally  I  lay  my  claim 
To  my  inheritance  of  free  descent." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  ii.  3. 

2.  Figuratively: 

"  But  when  the  heart's  attorney  once  is  mute, 
The  client  breaks,  as  desperate  in  his  suit." 

Shakesp.:   Venus  and  Adonis. 

II.  jVow.    Spec.:  (In  the  same  sense  as  B.) 
"  He  frequently  poured  forth  on  plaintiffs  and  defend- 
ants,   barristers  and   attorneys,   witnesses  and   jurymen. 
torrents  of    frantic  abuse,  intermixed  with    oaths    and 
curses."— Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

*B.  Lair:  One  who  managed  any  legal  mattorsfor 
another  in  a  common  law  court ;  in  this  differing 
from  a  solicitor  who  practiced  in  a  court  of  equity. 
He  corresponded  to  tne  procurator  or  proctor  of  the 
civilians  and  canonists. 

Letter  or  Power  of  Attorney:  A  legal  document 
by  which  a  person  appoints  another  to  act  for  him 
in  some  particular  matter,  as  to  claim  or  receive  a 
debt  due  to  him.  One  who  acts  in  consequence  of 
being  named  in  such  a  document  is  called  a  private 
attorney,  and  need  not  be  a  lawyer  at  all. 


attorney-general,  *. 

*Qenernl:  A  lawyer  permanently  retained  by  a 
person  of  rank  to  defend  his  interests. 

"If  you  do  wrongfully  seize  Hereford's  rights, 
Call  in  the  letters  patent  that  he  hath 
By  his  attorneys-general  to  sue 
His  livery,  and  deny  his  offer'd  homage." 

Shak'np.:  Richard  II.,  ii.  1. 

In  the  United  States  the  Department  of  Justice  is 
presided  over  by  the  Attorney-General,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  furnish  all  legal  advice  needed  by  Federal 
authorities,  and  conduct  all  litigation  in  which  tin- 
United  States  is  concerned.  He  is  also  called  upon 
to  recommend  persons  to  fill  the  places  of  judges  of 
the  United  StatesCircuit  and  District  courts.  There 
is  an  attorney-general  for  each  State  whose  duty  ir 
is  to  furnish  legal  advice  to  the  legislature;  Ln» 
represents  the  State  in  suits  at  law,  and  aids  in 
prosecuting  offenses  against  the  State. 

In  England  the  highest  legal  functionary  perma- 
nently retained,  on  a  salary,  to  take  the  part  of 
the  Crown  in  any  suits  affecting  the  royal  (by  which 
is  really  meant  the  public)  interests.  In  prece- 
dence, he  ranks  above  the  solicitor-general.  When 
he  flies  an  information  in  the  appropriate  courts 
regarding  damage  to  the  "kings"  lands,  great 
political  or  other  crimes,  &c.,it  is  sure  to  meet  with 
immediate  attention.  He  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  but  goes  out  with  the  Ministry  from 
whom  he  received  his  appointment. 

"Somers,  now  attorney~general,  strongly  recommended 
delay."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

attorney-generalship,  s.  The  office  or  dignity 
of  the  attorney-general. 

fat-t5r'-nef  (pa.  par.  at-t5r  -neyed,  at-tor'- 
nied),  v.  f.  [ATTORNEY,  s.] 

1.  To  employ  as  one's  deputy  or  proxy. 

"  As  I  was  then 

Advertising  and  holy  to  your  business, 
Not  changing  heart  with  habit,  I  am  still 
Attornied  to  your  service." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

2.  To  perform  an    act    by  attorney,  deputy,   or 
proxy. 

"...  their  encounters,  though  not  personal,  have 
been  royally  attomeyed  with  interchange  of  gifts,  letters, 
loving  embassies."—  Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  i.  1. 

at-tSr'-ney'-sliIp,  «.  [Eng.  attorney,  and  suff. 
-sftip.]  The  office  of  an  attorney,  in  its  first  and 
more  general  sense ;  or,  in  the  modern  and  specific 
one,  of  an  attorney-at-law  acting  for  one  in  a  legal 
matter.  [ATTOENET.] 

"  Marriage  is  a  matter  of  more  worth 
Than  to  be  dealt  in  by  attorneyship." 

Shakesp.:  1  Henry  VI.,  v.  5. 

at-t5rn  -Ing,  pr.  par.    [ATTOHN.] 

at-t5rn'-ment,  «.  [O.  Fr.  attomement;  from 
Low  Lat.  attornamentum.]  [ATTORN.] 

Old  Feudal  Law:  Consent  given  by  tenants  or 
vassals  to  a  lord's  alienating  his  estate.  By  the  old 
feudal  arrangements,  both1  lords  and  tenants  were 
supposed  to  nave  mutual  obligations,  so  that  the 
former  could  not  sell  his  estate  without  the  attorn- 
ment  or  permission  of  the  tenant,  or  the  tenant 
transfer  his  land  to  another  tenant  without  th* 
lord's  permission. 

at-to  ur,  *at-t6'ure,  *at-t6u  re,  *a-to  ur,  *a- 
tou  re,  *at-tfi're  (Old  Eng.  <£•  Scotch),  prep.  &  adv. 
[Fr.  aufour=round  about:  or  Eng.  out,  over  (pro- 
nounced rapidly  and  indistinctly).] 

A.  As  preposition :     Over,  across,  beyond,  above, 
further  onward  than,  exceeding  in  number,  past. 
(Scotch.) 

"Na,  na,  lad!  Od!  she  is,  maybe,  four  or  five  years 
younger  than  the  like  o'  me,  by  and  attoiir  her  gentle 
havings." — Scott;  Red-gauntlet,  Letter  xii. 

B.  As  adverb:   Moreover. 

V  Attour  alquhare:  Anywhere,  anywhither. 

"  Attour,  the  King  shall  remain  in  thy  government  and 
keeping,  till  he  come  to  perfect  &ge."—F>ftscottie,  p.  13. 
(.faniifson.) 

1T  To  go  attour:    To  remove  to  some  distance. 

(Jamieson.) 

To  stand  attour:  To  keep  off.    (Jamieson.) 
Byandatour:  Besides  all  that,   moreover,  over 

and  above. 

41  By  and  autour,  the  same  few  farm  duty  allanerly." — 
A  Charter  on  Bibl.  Topog.,  vol.  v.  (Zetland),  p,  71. 

at-tract',  r.  /.  [Low  Lat.  attracto;  from  attract- 
urn,  sup.  of  attraho=to  draw  to  or  toward :  arf=to, 
and  traho=to  draw.  In  Mod.  Fr.  attirer"  O.  Fr. 
attraicter;  Sp.  atraer;  Port,  attrahir;  Ital.  at- 
trarr?.  \ 

I.  Lit.:  To  draw  any  material  substance  to  or 
toward  another  one,  or  exert  an  influence  which, 
but  for  counteracting  causes,  would  so  attract  it. 
[  ATTRACTION.  ] 

"  The  single  atoms  each  to  other  tend, 
Attract,  attracted  to,  the  next  in  place 
Form'd  and  impelled  its  neighbor  to  embrace." 

Pope. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      wS,     wet,     liere,     camel,     liSr,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w8rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     fill;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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"The  law  of  gravitation  enunciated  by  Newton  is,  that 
rtvery  particle  of  matter  in  the  universe  attracts  every 
Bother  particle  with  a  force  which  diminishes  as  the 
jsqnare  of  the  distance  increases." — Tyndall:  Frag,  of 
Science,  3d  ed.,  i.  6. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  draw  hearts  by  influences  fitted  to  operate 
•upon  them ;  to  allure. 

"  Adorn'd 

She  was  indeed,  and  lovely,  to  attract 
Thy  love,  not  thy  subjection." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  i. 

"  This  stipend,  coupled  with  the  hope  of  a  pension,  does 
.not  attract  the  English  youth  in  sufficient  numbers." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  iii. 

2.  To  arrest,  to  fix  (applied  to  the  mind  or  atten- 
•tion) ,  to  draw  the  notice  of. 

"  The  former  is  the  error  of  minds  prone  to  reverence 
whatever  is  old;  the  latter  of  minds  readily  attracted  by 
whatever  is  new." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Ena.,  ch.  vii. 

"  .  .  .  to  attract  a  large  share  of  the  public  atten- 
tion."— Ibid.,  ch.  ii. 

*g.t-tract',  s.  [From  the  verb.  In  O.  Fr.  attraict: 
Mod.  Fr.  attrait.]  [ATTRACT,  u.] 

"  Feel  darts  and  charms,  attracts  and  flames, 
And  woo  and  contract  in  their  names." 

Hudibras. 

S.t-tract-g.-bIl-1-ty1,  tat-tract-I-bll-I-ttf,  s. 
'£Eng.  attract;  ability.]  Capability  of  being  at- 
tracted.] 

"There  is  a  strong  propensity,  which  dances  through 
«very  atom,  and  attracts  the  minutest  particle  to  some 
peculiar  object ;  .  .  .  thou  wilt  not  find  a  corpuscle 
destitute  of  that  natural  attractibflity." — Sir  Jr.  Jones: 
Tr.  ofSMrin  and  Ferhad.  (Asiat.  Res.,  iv.  178.) 

9.t-tracf-3,-ble,  tat-tract'-I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  jat- 
tract ;  -able.'}  That  may  be  attracted.  (Kerr, Lavoi- 
sier.) 

9.t-tract'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ATTEACT,  v.J 

fat-tract -er,  s.    [ATTEACTOE.] 

*at-tract'-Ic,  *at-tract'-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  attract; 
-ic,  -ieai.]  Possessing  the  power  of  drawing  to  or 
toward. 

"  Some  stones  are  endued  with  an  electrical  or  attract- 
,ical  virtue." — Ray  on  the  Creation. 

at-tract'-lle,  a.  [Eng.  attract;  -He.'}  Having 
•the  power  to  attract  anything.  (More  commonly 
•written  ATTRACTIVE.)  [ATTRACTIVE.] 

at-tract'-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [ATTRACT,  v.~] 

11 .    .    .    especially  if  that  thing  upon  which  they  look 

has  an  attracting  virtue  upon  the  foolish  eye." — Bunyan: 

Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

at-tracf-Iftg-lf,  adv.  TEng.  attracting;  -ly.] 
:So  as  to  exert  attraction.  (Toad.) 

at-trac  -tion,  s.  [In  Ger.  -fattraction,  iattrak- 
tion ;  Fr.  attraction ;  Sp.  atraccion ;  Port,  attracfao ; 
Ital.  attrazione.  All  from  Lat.  attractio,  from  at- 
iraho  —  to  draw  together :  ad  —  to,  and  trafio  =  to 
draw.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  power  of  attracting. 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  one  material  body  in  drawing 
another  to  or  toward  itself ;  also  the  power  of  doing 
so.    [B] 

".  .  .  in  so  far  as  their  orbits  can  remain  unaltered 
by  the  attractions  of  the  planets." — Herschel:  Astron. 
<1858),  §  564. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  or  power  of  drawing  a  person  by 
moral  means  to  one's  self ;  the  power  of  alluring. 

"  .     .     .     in  his  eye 
There  is  a  fastening  attraction  which 
Fiies  my  fluttering  eyes  on  his:  my  heart 
Beats  quick;  he  awes  me,  and  yet  draws  me  near, 
Nearer,  and  nearer."  Byron:  Cain,  i.  1. 

II.  The  state  of  being  attracted,  either  in  a  literal 
or  in  a  figurative  sense. 

"  Since  Newton's  time  the  attraction  of  matter  by  mat- 
ter was  experimentally  established  by  Cavendish." — 
Atkinson.-  QanoVs  Physics,  §  58. 

III.  That  which  attracts,  either  in  a  literal  or  in 
a  figurative  sense ;  attractive  qualities. 

".  .  .  to  female  attractions." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
«h,  mii. 

B.  Technically: 

I.  Nat.  Phil.,  or  Universal  Attraction:  A  force  in 
Tirtue  of  which  the  material  particles  of  all  bodies 
.tend  necessarily  to  approach  each  other.  It  oper- 
ates at  whatever  distances  the  bodies  may  be  from 
•each  other,  whether  the  space  between  them  be 
filled  with  other  masses  of  matter  or  is  vacant,  and 
whether  the  bodies  themselves  are  at  rest  or  are  in 
motion.  When  they  are  not  closely  in  contact,  the 
attraction  between  them  is  called  that  of  gravita- 
tion or  of  gravity. 

It  is  of  various  kinds  :— 

(1)  The  Attraction  of  Gravitation  or  of  Gravity  is 
the  operation. of  the  above-mentioned  attraction 
when  the  bodies  acting  and  acted  upon  are  not 


closely  in  contact.  It  is  often  called  the  Law  of 
Gravity  or  Gravitation^  but  the  term  Law  in  this 
case  means  simply  generalization.  It  states  the 
universality  of  a  fact,  but  does  not  really  account 
for  it.  By  this  law  or  generalization,  the  attraction 
between  any  two  material  particles  is  directly  pro- 
portional' to  the  product  of  their  masses,  and  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  square  of  their  distance 
asunder.  [GRAVITY.] 

"Thus  the  attraction  of  gravity  at  the  earth's  surface  is 
expressed  by  the  number  32,  because,  when  acting  freely 
on  a  body  for  a  second  of  time,  it  imparts  to  the  body  a 
velocity  of  thirty-two  feet  a  second.'  —Tyndall:  Frag,  of 
Science  (3ded.),  i.  10. 

(2)  Molecular  attraction  differs  from  the  former 
in  acting  only  at  infinitely  small  distances.  It 
ceases  to  be  appreciable  when  the  distances  be- 
tween the  molecules  become  appreciably  large.  It 
is  divided  into  COHESION,  AFFINITY,  and  ADHESION 
(q.v-). 

Capillary  Attraction  (from  Lat.  capilhis=a  hair), 
meaning  the  attraction  excited  by  a  hair-like  tube 
on  a  liquid  within  it,  is,  properly  speaking,  a  variety 
of  adhesion.  [ADHESION,  CAPILLARY.] 

" .  .  .  and  for  the  attraction  of  gravity  substitute 
that  of  chemical  affinity,  which  is  the  name  given  to  the 
molecular  attraction." — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.). 
i.  10. 

II.  Chemistry.    Chemical  Attraction:   The  same 
as  Chemical  Affinity.    [AFFINITY.]    [See  also  I. ,2.] 

III.  Magnetism.  Magnetic  Attraction:  The  power 
excited  by  a  magnet  or  loadstone  of  drawing  and 
attaching  iron  to  itself. 

IV.  Electricity.  Electrical  Attraction :  The  power 
possessed  by  an  electrified  body  of  drawing  certain 
other  bodies  to  itself.   The  repulsions  or  attractions 
between  two  electrified  bodies  are  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  squares  of  their  distance.    The  distance 
remaining  the  same,  the  force  of  attraction  or  re- 
pulsion between  two  electrified  bodies  is  directly  as 
the  product  of  the  quantities  of  electricity  with 
which  they  are  charged.    (Atkinson:  Ganot's  Phys- 
ics.) 

at-tract'-Ive,  a.  &*.  [Eng.  attract;  -ive.  In  Fr. 
attractif;  Sp.  atractivo;  Port,  attractive;  Ital.  at- 
trattivo.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Drawing,  or  having  the  power  to  draw  to 
or  toward.  (Applied  to  the  action  of  gravity,  cohe- 
sion, &c.,  on  material  bodies.)  [ATTRACT  (q.  v.).] 

"...    other  stars, 
By  his  attractive  virtue  and  their  own 
Incited,  dance  about  him  various  rounds? 
Their  wandering  course,  now  high,  now  low,  then  hid, 
Progressive,  retrograde,  or  standing  still." 

Milton:  P.  L.t  bk.  viii. 

"  The  reason  of  this  stability  is  that  two  forces,  the  one 
attractive  and  the  other  repulsive,  are  in  operation 
between  every  two  atoms." — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science 
(3ded.),x.251. 


2.  Fig. :  Drawing  the  mind  or  heart ;  allurement, 
(a)  Chiefly  by  pnysical  beauty.  Hence,  an  "at- 
tractive" female  as  a  rule  means  a  beautiful  one. 


The  term  may  be  applied,  in  an  analogous  sense, 
to  the  inferior  animals. 

".    .    .    successive  males  display  their  gorgeous  plum- 
age and  perform  strange  antics  before  the  females, which, 
standing  by  as  spectators,  at  last  choose  the  most  attract- 
ive partner." — Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch. 
iv.,  p.  89. 

(6)  Chiefly  by  mental  or  moral  graces,  or  by  both 
combined. 

".    .    .    and  with  attractive  graces  won 
The  most  averse,  thee  chiefly    ..." 

Milton-  P.  L.,  bk.  ii. 

B.  A  s  substantive:  That  which  draws ;  an  attrac- 
tion, an  allurement. 

"The  condition  of  a  servant  staves  him  off  to  a  distance; 
but  the  gospel  speaks  nothing  but  attractives  and  invita- 
tion,"— South, 

at-tract'-Ive-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  attractive;  -ly.]  In 
an  attractive  manner.  (Johnson.) 

at-tract'-Ive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  attractive;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  attractive. 

"...  the  same  attractiveness  in  riches." — South; 
Works,  vol.  vii.,  Serin.  14. 

at-tract'-br,  at-tract -e"r,  s.  [Eng.  attract:  and 
suffixes  -or,  -er.]  One  who  or  that  which  attracts. 

".    .    .    and  most  prevalent  attracter,  the  earth." 

Derham:  Physico-TheoL,  bk.  i.,  ch.  5. 

"If  the  straws  be  in  oil,  amber  draweth  them  not;  oil 
makes  the  straws  to  adhere  so  that  they  cannot  rise  unto 
the  attractor," — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

at  -tr  a-hent,  a.&s.  [  In  Fr.  attrayant,  attirant ; 
Port,  attrahente ;  all  from  Lat.  atfrahens^  pr.  par. 
of  attraho  —  io  draw  to  or  toward:  ad=to,  and 
traho=to  draw.] 


A.  As  adjective :  Drawing  to  or  toward. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Gen. :  That  which  draws  to  or  toward. 
"Our  eyes  will  inform  us  of  the  motion  of  the  steel  to 
its  attrahent."—Glanville:  Scepsis. 

*2.  Specially.  Old  Med.:  An  external  applica- 
tion, which  was  formerly  supposed  to  draw  the 
humors  to  the  part  of  the  body  on  which  it  was 
put.  It  is  now  known  that  the  action,  easily  ex- 
cited, is  that  of  the  part  itself.  Sinapisms,  rube- 
facients,  &c.,  fall  under  the  category. 

*at-trap',  (1)  u.  £.  [From  Lat.  ad,  and  Eng.  trap 
(q.  v.).  In  Sw.  drapera;  Fr.  draper=to  line  with 
cloth,  especially  with  black  cloth ;  to  drape ;  drap 
=woolen  cloth,  stuff,  sheets;  Sp.  &  Port.  trapo= 
a  rag,  tatter,  clout,  cloth ;  a  suit  of  sails ;  ragged 
people ;  Low  Lat.  trapus  =  cloth ;  trappatura= 
trappings.]  [DRAPE,  TRAP,  TRAPPINGS.]  To  clothe, 
to  dress. 

(a)  In  ornate  style. 

"  Attrapped  royalty;  'instratus  ornatu  regio.*" — Barest 
Alvearie. 

(b)  In  plebeian  fashion. 

" .    .    .    all  his  steed 
With  oaken  leaves  attrapt,  yet  seemed  fit 
For  salvage  wight    ..." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  iv.  39. 

*at-trap'  (2),  v.  /.  [From  Fr.  attraper=to  catch, 
to  seize,  to  deceive,  to  trick.]  To  entrap. 

" .  .  .  he  was  not  attrapped  eyther  with  net  of 
snare." — Grafton:  Henry  VIII,,  an.  17.  (Richardson.) 

*at-trap  ped  (1),  *at-traptf ,  pa.par.    [ATTRAP 
(1).] 
*at-trapped  (2),  pa.par.    [ATTRAP  (2).] 

at-trec-ta  -tion,  s.  fLat.  attrectatio,  from  at- 
trecto=to  touch,  to  handle;  ad=to,  and  tracto~io 
drag  about;  freq.  from  traho=to  draw.]  The  act  of 
handling  frequently :  the  state  of  being  frequently 
handled.  (Johnson.) 

*at'-trl,  *at'-tras-a,  a.    [ATTRY.] 

at-trlb'-Tj-ta-ble,  a.  [Eng.  attribute),  -abte; 
Fr.  attribuable.]  That  may  be  attributed,  ascribed, 
or  imputed  to. 

"  The  errors  which  were  almost  entirely  attributable  to 
carelessness  in  the  adjustments." — Hooker:  Himalayan 
Journals,  vol.  ii.,  Appendix  1. 

at-trlb'-ute,  *at  -trl-bute,  v.  t.  [In  Fr.  attrib- 
uer;  Sp.  atribuir;  Port,  attribuir;  Ital.  attributre; 
Lat.  attribuo:  ad=to,  and  tribuo=to  distribute, 
grant ;  tribus=the  third  part  of  the  Roman  people, 
hence  a  tribe.] 

1.  Of  persons:  To  ascribe  to,  to  impute;  to  con- 
sider as  having  been  done  by  one. 

(a)  That  which  is  ascribed  to  one  being  good  or 
indifferent. 

"  Little  as  either  the  intellectual  or  the  moral  character 
of  Blount  may  seem  to  deserve  respect,  it  is  in  a  great 
measure  to  him  that  we  must  attribute  the  emancipation 
of  the  English  press." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  xix. 

(b)  That  which  is  ascribed  to  one  being  bad. 
"...    the  treason  of  Godolphin  is  to  be  attribute* 

altogether   to   timidity    .    .    ." — Macaulay:    Hist.   Xng., 
ch.  xvii. 

2.  Of  things:  To  ascribe  to,  as  when  a  certain 
effect  is  ascribed  to  a  particular  cause. 

"  I  now  admit  .  .  .  that  in  the  earlier  editions  of 
my  'Origin  of  Species'  I  probably  attributed  too  much 
to  the  action  of  natural  selection,  or  the  survival  of  the 
fittest." — Darwin.-  Descent  of  Man,  pt.  i-,  ch.  iv. 

If  In  one  place,  as  Nares  remarks,  Spenser  accents 
the  verb  attribute  on  the  first  syllable,  like  the  sub- 
stantive. 

"  Right  true  :  bat  faulty  men  nse  oftentimes 
To  attribute  their  folly  unto  fate." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  iv.  28. 

In  another,  however,  he  does  so  on  the  second,  as  is 
now  universally  done. 

"  Ye  may  attribute  to  yourselves  as  kings." 

Ibid.,  1,  Cant,  on  Mutab.t  st.  49. 

at'-trl-btite,  s.  [In  Sw.,  Dan.,  Ger.,  &  Fr.  at- 
tribut;  Sp.  atributo;  Port.  &  Ital.  attributo;  from 
Lat.  attributus,  pa.  par.  of  attribuo.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  is  attributed,  ascribed,  or  imputed 
to  any  person  or  thing,  as  an  essential  characteris- 
tic of  him  or  it.    A  characteristic  quality  of  any 
person  or  thing. 

"  Reflect  his  attributes,  who  placed  them  there." 

Cowper:  Tirocinium. 

2.  That  which  is  symbolic  of  one's  office  or  charac- 
ter, or  of  anything.     [B.,  2.] 

*' A  crown,  an  attribute  of  sovereign  power." 

Wordsworth.:  .Excursion,  bk.  >. 

3.  Honor,  reputation. 

"  The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute." 

Sfiakesp.-  Hamlet,  i.  4. 
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B,  Technically: 

1.  Logic:  That  which  is  predicated  of  any  sub- 
ject ;  that  which  may  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  any- 
thing.   Sir   William    Hamilton  divides    attributes 
into    Primary,   Secundo^primary,  and    Secondary. 
Herbert  Spencer,  objecting  that  these  words  have 
direct  reference  to  the  Kantian  doctrine  of  Space 
and  Time,  from  which  he  dissents,  and  that  they 
are  in  another  respect  inaccurate,  divides  attributes 
into  Dynamical,    Static&dynamical,   and  Statical 
(q.  v.).    (Herbert  Spencer :  Psychol.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  ii., 
p.  136,  §317.) 

2.  Painting  and  Sculpture :  That  which  is  repre- 
sented with  one  as  being  symbolical  of  one_'s  office 
or  character.    Thus  the  trident  is  the  attribute  of 
Neptune.    [A.,  2.] 

at-trib  -u-ted,  pa.  par.    [ATTRIBUTE,  v.] 
at-trib  -u-tlng,  pr.  par.    [ATTRIBUTE,  ».] 
at-trl  bu  -tion,  s.     [In    Fr.    attribution:  Port. 
attribuicao;  Ital.    attribuzione ;  Lat.    attributio= 
(1)  the  assignment  of  a  debt ;  (2)  an  attribute.! 

1.  The  act  of  attributing  or  ascribing  anything ; 
the  state  of  being  ascribed. 

"  .  .  .  in  the  attribution  and  distribution  of  which 
honors,  we  see,  antiquity  made  this  difference." — Bacon: 
Adv.  of  Learn.,  bk.  i. 

2.  That  which  is  ascribed.    Spec.,  commendation, 
honor. 

"  Hot.  Well  said,  my  noble  Scot:  if  speaking  truth, 
In  this  fine  age,  were  not  thought  flattery. 
Such  attribution  should  the  Douglas  have." 

Shakesp.:  1  Henry  IV.,  iv.  1. 

at-trib  -u-tlve,  a.  &  «.  [Eng.  attribute;  -ive.] 
In  Fr.  attributif;  Port,  attributive.'} 

A.  As  adjective:  Attributing. 

"  And  the  will  dotes  that  is  attributive." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 

B.  As  substantive  (Gram.) :  A  term  introduced  by 
Harris  to  designate  words  which  are  significative 
of  attributes.    He   classifies  them  as   Attributives 
of  the  first  order,  or  those  which  are  attributes  of 
substances,  namely,  Adjectives,  Verbs,  and  Parti- 
cles ;  and  Attributives  of  the  second  order,  or  those 
which  denote  the  attributes  only  of  attributes— 
namely,  Adverbs. 

"Proper  subjects  of  the  attributives  good  and  bad." — 
Bowring:  Bentham's  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  216. 

at-trlb'-U-tlve-ly1,  adv.  In  an  attributive  man- 
ner. 

at-trlst ,  r.  t.  [Fr.  attrMer.]  To  sadden.  (Wai- 
pole:  Letters,  iii.  382.) 

at-trl  te,  a.  [Lat.  attritus,  pa.  par.  of  attero= 
to  rub  at,  toward,  or  against:  ad=to,  and  tero=to 
rub.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language :    Rubbed ;   subjected   to 
the  action  of  friction.    (Milton :  P.  L.,  x.  1,073.) 

II.  Roman  Catholic  Theology :    Sorry  for  having 
committed  sin,  but  solely  on  account  of  the  pun- 
ishment associated  with  it. 

at-trl  te-ness,  s.  [Eng.  attrite;  -ness."]  The  qual- 
ity of  being  rubbed  away  or  worn  down  oy  friction. 
(Dyche.) 

at-trl -tion,  'at-try^ -y-*n,  s.  [In  Fr.  attri- 
tion ;  Ital.  attrizione ;  Lat.  ottritto.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang,  tt  Nat.  Science :  The  act  or  process  of 
rubbing  down  or  away ;  abrasion ;  the  state  of  being 
rubbed  away.    (Usedof  rocks,  teeth,  &c.) 

"  If  this  great  bed  of  pebbles,  without  including  the 
mud  necessarily  derived  from  their  attrition,  was  piled 
into  ft  mound,  it  would  form  a  great  mountain  chain." — 
Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  viii. 

"  .  .  .  the  posterior  concavity  having  been  smoothly 
deepened  by  attrition,  .  .  ." — Owen:  British  Fossil  Mam- 
mals and  Birds,  p.  6. 

2.  Roman  Catholic  Theology :    Sorrow  for  having 
committed  sin,  not,  however,  through  hatred  of  the 
sin  itself,  but  merely  on  account  of  the  punishment 
brought  in  its  train.    It  is  considered  the  lowest 
degree  of  repentance. 

"  He  the  whyche  hath  not  playne  contrycyon,  but  all 
onely  attrycyon,  the  whyche  is  a  manner  of  contrycyon 
unparf  yte  and  unsuffycyent  for  to  have  the  grace  of  God." 
— Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,  p.  162. 

•at'-tr?,  *at  -ter-lf,  adv.  [A.  S.  attor,  after, 
ator,  ater=poison.  venom.]  Venomous. 

"  Somed  that  the  attri  heorte  sent  up  to  the  tunge." — 
MS.  Cott.,  Kero,  A.  liv.,  f.  21.  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

*at-tr? c  '-jMm.    [ATTRITION.] 

at  tu  ne,  r.  t.    [Lat.  ad,  and  Eng.  tune.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  tune  to ;  to  render  one  musical  instrument 
or  one  sound  accordant  with  another  one. 

2.  To  render  musical. 

II.  Fig. :  To  render  accordant.  (Applied  to  human 
hearts,  the  passions,  &c.) 

"  Social  friends, 
Attitn'd  to  happy  unison  of  soul." 

Thomson:  The  Seasons;  Summer. 
"...    but  harmony  itself, 
Attuning  all  their  passions  into  love." 

Ibid.,  Spring. 


at-tu  ned,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ATTUNE.] 

at-tu  n-Ing,  pr.  par.    [ATTUNE.] 

*at  -two  (two  astu),  adv.  [Eng.  a;  rico.]  [.Vrwo.] 

a  tun  ,  s.  A  fish,  the  Thyrsites  atun,  belonging 
to  the  family  of  Trichiuridce,  or  Hair-tailed  fishes. 
It  feeds  voraciously  onthecalamary,  is  found  in  the 
ocean  near  Southern  Africa  and  Australia,  and  is 
prized  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh. 

*a  tu'O,  adv.    [ATWO.] 

a-twa  in,  »a-twa  ine,  *a-twln  ne,  *a-twyn  ne, 
«p-tuynne  (uyaswl).adr.  [Eng.  a ,- houi »  (q.v.).j 
In  twain,  in  two;  asunder,  apart.  (Lit.  ctfig.) 

"  He  sondred  the  Sarazins  vtuijiini*,  and  fought  as  a 
dragon." — R.  Brunne,  p.  183.  (Richardson.) 

"  I  will  not  that  this  compaignye  parten  atwynne." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  313. 

"  Flesch  and  veines  nou  fleo  atwinne, 
Wherfore  I  rede  of  routhe." 

Mary  and  the  Cross  (ed.  Morris),  16, 17. 
"Tearing  of  papers,  breaking  rings  atirain." 

Shakesp.:  A  Lovers  Complaint. 
"Edged  with  sharp  laughter,  cuts  atwain 
The  knots  that  tangle  human  creeds." 

Tennyson:  To 

a-twe'el,  adv.  [Eng.  a<=wot;  weeZ=well,  or  it 
may  possibly  be  a  corruption  of  aweel.]  I  wot  well. 
(Scotch.)  (Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  xxxviii.) 

a-twe'en,  *a-twe  ene,  *a-twe  ne,  adv.  &  prep. 
[Eng.    a;    twain.]      [ATWAIN,   TWAIN.       Cf.  also 
BETWEEN.]    Between. 
If  The  form  ATWEENE  is  now  obsolete. 
"  From  her  faire  eyes  wiping  the  deawy  wet 
Which  softly  stild,  and  kissing  them  atweene." 

Spenser:  F.  «.,  IV.  vii.  35. 

TT  In  English  the  form  atween  is  obsolete  in  prose, 
but  is  employed  in  poetry.  In  Scotch  it  is  still 
used  colloquially. 

"  It  was,  I  ween,  a  lovely  spot  of  ground; 
And  there  a  season  atween  June  and  May." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  2. 
"  Low-tinkled  with  a  bell-like  flow 

Atween  the  blossoms."         Tennyson:  Song. 
"...    we'll    guide    him    atween    us,    .    .    ." — Scott: 
Antiquary,  ch.  zv. 

a-twend  ,  t>.  t.    [A.  S.  at,  denoting  opposition;: 
wendan=to  go.]    [WEND.]    To  turn  away. 
"  Heo  mai  hire  gnlt  atwende." 

Hule  and  Syghtingale,  1,415. 

*a-twinde  (?),  *a-twi'n-dan,  v.  t.     [See  AT- 

WOND.] 

*a-twln  ne,  adv.    [ATWAIN.] 

a-twlrl,  a.  &  adv.  Twirling ;  in  the  act  of  twirling. 
"  With  her  heel  atwirl."—  Whittier. 

ta-twlst'  (O.Eng.),  a  twe  esli  (Scotch),  a.  [Eng. 
a;  twist  (q.  v.).]  Twisted.  (Seagert  Reid,  and 
Worcester.) 

*a-twlte,  *a-twl  -ten,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  cetwitan.]  To 
twit,  to  reproach,  to  blame  for,  to  upbraid. 

"Thing  most  slanderous  their  nobles  to  atwite."— 
Chaucer:  Certain  Balades,  1,066.  (Boucher.) 

*a-twlxt ,  *a-twfx',  *a-twyx'-?n  (O.  Eng.), 
a-twee  sh  (O.  Scotch),  prep.  [Old  form  of  Eng. 
betwixt.  From  A.  S.  a;  and  rw>eah=two.]  [Two, 
BETWIXT.]  Betwixt. 

"  With  that  an  hideous  storm  of  wind  arose, 
With  dreadful  thunder  and  lightning  atwixt." 

Spenser:  f.  «.,  III.  xii.  2. 

"  Atweesh  themselves  they  best  can  ease  their  pain." 
Shirref:  Poems,  p.  S3.     (Jamieson.) 

*a-two  ,  *at-two',  *a-tu  o  (two  and  tuo  as  tu,  or 
as  two,  see  the  first  example),  *a-twse',  adv.  [Eng. 
a=in,  two.]    Into  two,  in  two;   asunder,  in  twain. 
'  Right  as  a  swerd  for-kutteth  and  for-kerveth 
An  arm  attto,  my  dere  gone,  right  so 
A  tonge  cutteth  frendschip  al  atuo." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  17,272-4. 

*a-twond  ,  pret.  of  v.  i.  (as  if  from  *a-twl  nde, 
or  *a-twl'n-dan).  [A.  S.  cetwindan^to  wind  off, 
escape,  flee  away ;  pret.  cetwdnd,  pa.  par.  cetwun- 
den.]  Ceased. 

"  Moyses  gede  ut,  helde  up  is  hond, 

And  all  this  unweder  thor  atwond" 
Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  (ed.  Morris),  3,057-8. 

Atwood's  machine.    [MACHINE.] 
*a-twot',  pret.  of  v.   (as  if   from    *a-twi  te  or 
*a-twi  -tan).    [A.  S.  cet=at,  by,  near  against,  and 
«;Ma»= to  depart.]    Disappeared;  departed. 

"And  God  atwot  into  hise  ligt," 
Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  (ed.  Morris),  1,049. 

*a-tw?n  ne,  a  dr.    [ATWAIN.] 

a-ty  -a,  s-  [From  Atys;  Gr.  Atys= the  name  of 
several  persons  mentioned  in  classic  history  or 
mythology.  The  most  notable  was  an  effeminate 


and  foppish  youth,  killed  by  Tydeus  in  the  Theban 
war.]  The  name  given  by  Leacli  to  a  genus  of 
decapod  long-tailed  crustaceans.  They  have  th& 
forceps  terminating  the  four  claws  cleft  as  far  as 
its  base,  or  appearing  to  be  composed  of  two  fingers 
in  the  form  of  lashes  united  at  their  origin. 

a-tjfp  -Ic,  a.  [Not  from  Lat.  atijpus,  Gr.  atypos, 
which  signifies  stammering,  but  from  a,  priv.,  and 
Lat.  typus;  Gr.  typos=  ...  a  model,  type.) 
[TYPE.] 

Nat.  Science:  Not  having  typical  characters. 
(Dana.) 

a-ty'-pus,  s.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  typos=  ...  a 
type.  Not  typical.]  A  genus  of  spiders  belonging 
to  the  family  Mygalidae.  The  .4.  Solzeri  excavates 
in  the  ground,  to  the  depth  of  seven  or  eight  inches, 
a  cylindrical  tube,  which  it  lines  with  silk.  It  is 
found  in  France. 

*a-ty  -zar,  a.    [Accommodated  from  the  Arabic.] 
Astral.:    Inflamed;  angry  (?).     A  technical  word 

of  old  applied  to  the  planet  Mars.     (B.  Bell,  in  the 

Glossary  to  his  edition  of  Chaucer.) 
All.     [The  first  two  letters  of  Lat.  awrum=gold.] 

Chem.:  The  symbol  for  aurum=gold.  [AUEUM, 
GOLD.] 

au,  6,  611,  interj.  [Dan.  au=oh,  expressive  of 
pain.] 

A.  Of  the  form  au :    An  exclamation  expressive  of 
surprise. 

B.  Of  the  forms  au  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  o  or  on 
in  the  southern  counties  of  Scotland :    An  exclama- 
tion expressive  of  surprise. 

au-a'le,  v.  i.  [AVAILL.]  Todescend.  (Douglas.' 
Virgil,  150,  41.) 

*au  -alk,  v.  [A.  S.  aweecea»=to  awake(7).]  To. 
watch.  (O.  Scotch.) 

*au  -ant,  s.    [AVAUNT.]    (O.  Scotch.) 

au-ba  de,  s.  [Fr.]  Open-air  music  performed  at 
daybreak  before  the  door  or  window  of  the  person, 
whom  it  is  intended  to  honor. 

au  -baine,  s.  [Fr.  aubaine=an  escheat  to  th» 
crown;  from  aufeain=a  stranger  not  naturalized. 
From  Lat.  aii'&i=elsewhere,  and  suff.  -anus.  Comp.. 
also  alienus=au  alien.] 

Droit  d'aubane,  or  Jus  albinatus:  A  so-calle6T 
right  which  the  King  of  France  formerly  possessed 
to  seize  the  goods  of  any  alien  dying  within  his 
dominions,  unless  the  person  deceased  had  in  his- 
lifetime  been  formally  promised  an  exemption 
from  the  operation  of  the  law.  (Blackstone :  Com- 
ment., bk.  i.,  ch.  10.) 

IT  The  natural  effect  of  this  unjust  and  absurd 
law  was  to  prevent  foreigners  from  settling  in 
France,  and  thus  to  deprive  the  king  and  the  coun- 
try of  all  assistance  from  intellect  not  of  native- 
growth.  It  was  repealed  in  1819. 

aube, «.    [ALB.] 

au  -berfce,  s.  [Fr.]  An  inn;  a  place  of  enter- 
tainment for  travelers. 

"At  the  auberge  near  the  foot  of  the  Rhone  glacier 
.  .  . "— Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science,  Sd  ed.,  ii.  S2. 

au'-ber-£Ine§,  s.  pi.  [Fr.]  A  name  for  the  fruit 
of  two  species  of  Solanum. 

" .  .  .  that  of  Solanum  lycopersicnm  and  melongena 
is  served  at  table  in  various  forms,  under  the  name  of 
Tomatoes  and  Aubergines." — London:  Encyclop.ofPlantsr 
p.  1,078. 

au'-bln,  s.  [Fr.  aubin;  from  Lat.  ambulo=to  go 
about,  to  go  backward  and  forward,  to  walk.] 

Horsemanship :  A  gait  or  movement  of  a  horse 
intermediate  between  a  gallop  and  a  trot  or  amble. 

au'-bOrn,  *a'-burn,  *a-barne,  *au-b6rne, 
*a-b.r6n,  *al  -burn,  a.  [Connected  with  A.  S. 
bcernan,  bernan=  ...  to  burn ;  bryne=a  burn- 
ing; Ger.  brennen=to  burn,  with  which  the  form 
afcron  seems  akin.  On  this  hypothesis  auburn  hair 
w_ould  be  of  a  color  like  that  produced  by  burning, 
viz.,  brown.  (BROWN.)  But  the  form  aVftwni,  whicu 
occurs  in  Skinner's  and  Johnson's  Dictionaries, 

E>ints  to  the  Ital.  alburno=a  white  hazel-tree; 
at.  alburnus=a  white  fish,  the  Bleak  or  Blay; 
ai!&its=dead  white,  not  dazzling  white  (ALBURNCM)  : 
in  which  case,  auburn  hair  must  originally  have 
signified  white  instead  of  brown  hair.  Malm  and 
Wedgwood  adhere  to  this  latter  etymology.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Prompt.,  awburne  color=citrinuK,' 
i.e.,  a  pale  yellow  color.]  A  term  used  chiefly  of 
hair. 

•1.  Originally:  White  (?).    (See  etym.) 

'L  -You: :  Brown,  with  a  tinge  of  red  or  russet. 
(Byron:  Corsair,  ii.  2.) 

A.  U.  C.  A  contraction  for  Anno  urbis  condita? 
=  in  the  year  of  tho  city  founded,  i.  e.,  from  the- 
foundation  of  the  city  of  Rome. 

au  -Chan,  a'-chan,  s.  [Deriv.  uncertain.  Prob- 
ably from  some  obscure  place.]  A  kind  of  pear. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     worti,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cOr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


auchenia 
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audiplione 


au-che -nl-a,  s.  [Or.  awAen  =  theneck.]  A  genus  *auc'-tour,  s.    [ACTHOE.]  II.  The    state    or   opportunity  of   being   heard, 

-of   Mammalia  of  the  order  Ruminantia  and  the  au  -cu-ba     s.     [Japanese   name.]    A    genus   of  listened  to,  or  attended  to. 

family  Camelida>.    It  includes  the  Llamas,  which  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Cornacew,  or  Cornels.  1.  In  a  general  sense : 

are  the  American  representatives  of  the  Camels  so  xhc  oniy  known  species  in  A.  Japonica.  a  well-  "Unhappily  sarcasm    and   invective  directed  against 

well  known  in  tin-  Eastern  world.    They  have  no  known  evergreen,  with  leaves  like  those  of  the  laurel  William  were  but 


t  too  likely  toflnd  favorable  audience." — 


*aucht,  r.  f.  &  s.    [OUGHT.] 

*aucht,  a.    [AUHT,  EIGHT.]    (Scotch.) 


aucht,  aught,  awcht  (ch.  &  gh  guttural),  pret.    r 
of  verb.    [In  Scotch  aw  =  to  possess,  to  owe ;  from    .   [f-  •» 
&.S.aM.ahte,<rMe,i>ret.ofagan=toavm.]  [AGH.] 


1.  Possessed;  owned.    (Scotch.)    [  AUGHT.] 

*'Of  fcyngis,  that  attcht  that  reawte, 
And  mast  had  rycht  thare  kyng  to  be." 

n'yntoun,  viii.,2,  9.    (Jamieson.) 

2.  Owed;  was  indebted;  ought. 

"For  lawe  or  than  for  threte 
Of  fors,  he  suld  pay  as  he  aucht." 

Wyntoun,  v.,  3,  89.    (Jamieson.) 


au  ua     i;iuua     'uiuua     Hfl     aiiuo1,    it.      |_i  iiyiu    x i. 

audacieux;  Sp.  &  Port,  audaz ;  Ital.  audace.  Lat.  "  This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when,  on  the  neit  day 
OWtcuCf  from  aud^o=to  dare,  to  venture.]  Adven-  (the  2d),  Lord  Augustus  Loftus  was  admitted  to  an  nudi- 
turpus,  bold,  daring,  spirited.  ence,  .  .  ." — Times,  Nov.  24, 1876. 

yood  or  an  indifferent  sense :  Brave,  val-        "  He  was  every  day  summoned  from  the  gallery  into  th» 

closet,   and  sometimes  had  long  tnnliences  while   peers 
were    kept    waiting  in  the  ante-chambers." — Macaalay; 
Hist.  Einj.,  ch.  iv. 
III.  The  person  or  persons  hearing,  listening,  or 


Audacious  Hector  !  if  the  gods  ordain. 

That  great  Achilles  rise  and  rage  again. 

What  toils  attend  thee,  and  what  woes  remain!" 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  i.,  118-120. 
2.  In  a  bad  sense : 


(a)  Of  persons:  Bold,  impudent;  with  shameless 
effrontery ;   with   contempt  for  law,  human    and 


attending. 
Gen. :  An  assemblage  of  hearers ;  an  auditory. 


"...    still  govern  thou  my  song, 
Urania,  and  fit  audience  find,  though  few." 

Milton:  P.  Z,.,  bk.  vii. 


divine. 

"  Of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  were 

animated  by  these  feelings,   the  fiercest  and  most  utida-        "  The  king  meanwhile  surveyed  his  audience  from  the 
au  COU-rant  (ant  as  ang),  a.  or    \Or.     \_tr.mt  -     „,-„,„,  was  Howe."— ilacaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv.  throne  with  that  bright  eagle  eye  which  nothing  escaped." 

(6)  Of  conduct:  Proceeding  from  and  indicating    ilacaulnu:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

.Id     ' 


to  the,  in  the,  with  the;  couran#=current,  running  c<mauc, .  rroceeumg  in,™  aim  .u 

stream,  course,  way,  custom,  progress.]        In  the  boldness  in  a  bad  sense ;  the  off  spring  of  si 

current'  of  progress  with  regard  to  anything;  well  cgrontcrv 

informed  with  respect  to  everything  which  is  being  . .  Such  ig  thy  audaciolu,  wickedness, 

said  or  done  in  connection  with  it.  Thy  lewd,  pestif  rous  and  dissentious  pranks." 

tion^o^htTo^^ 

increase  1    Increase,  augmentation.    (O.Scotch.) 


f  shameless 


.,  iii.  1. 


B.  Technically: 

1.  In  England:   The   same    as  ACDIENCE-COUBT 
(q.  v.). 

None  to  be  cited  into  the  arches  or  audience.,   but 


"  An  large  attctary  to  the  library." 

Crawford;  I'niv.  Edin.,  p.  187. 

*S,uc  -ten-tf ,  a.    [AUTHENTIC.]    (O.  Scotch.) 
*auc  -ter,  s.    [ALTAR.]    Altar. 

"He  made  an  aucter  on  Godes  name." 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  (ed.  Morris),  625. 


fKiur  dwellers  within  the  archbishop's  diocese  or  peculiars." — 

audacious;  suS:'-lv;i    In   an   audacious  manner  i  Const.  *  Canon,  Ecct.  »t. 

boldly,  impudently.   (Shakesp. :  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  2.  In  Spain :  One  of  the  seven  supreme  courts. 

v.  2.)  3.  In  Spanish  America  before  it  became  independ- 

au-da  -Clous-ness    (Clous    as    shusl,  ».    [.Eng.  ent;  The  supreme  court  of  justice  audits  junsdic- 

audacious;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  audacious:  tion. 

boldness,  impudence,  audacity.  (P.  Holland:  Lii'y,  "...   as  little  as  the  aboriginal  population  of  Darien 

p.  458.)  regarded  the    authority  of    the  Spanish    Viceroys    and 

[From  Lat.  audacis,  genit.  of  Audiences.-'-Macaulay:  Hi,t.  Eag..  ch.  xziv. 


auc -tion,  s.    [In  Sw.  &Ger.  ^auktion;  Dan.  auc-  a«da.r=audacious,  bold,  and  Eng.  suff.   -ity.     In  audience-chamber,   s.     A  chamber  in   which 

fion= an  auction;  from  Lat.  auctio=(l)  an  mcreas-  pr_  audace;  Port.,  Ital.,  &  Lat.  audacia.]    Capa-  formal  audiences  are  granted, 

ing,  (2)  an  auction;  augeo=to  cause  to  increase.]  ble  of  doing  daring  deeds.  "He  summoned  all  the  princes  now  resident  in  thl» 

1.  The  public  disposal  of  goods  to  the  highest  bid-  j_  jn  a  good,  or  at  least  in  an  indifferent  sense :  court,  to  appear  before  him  in  the  great  audience-cham- 
fer. None  but  those  who  have  taken  out  an  auction  Courage,  daring,  valor,  gallantry.  her." — Translation  of  Boccalini  (1626),  p.  94. 


2.  The  goods  sold  by  auction. 

"Ask  you  why  Phrine  the  whole  auction  buys? 
Phrine  foresees  a  general  excise." — Pope. 


Was     ftillU     tU     IlilVU     Jlflll     lilt,  duuIUVifl'llluAlMUV    »lt--«,  '       — -     T — '-> 

founded  oa  Gen.  i.  26,  27,  that  God  had  a  body  in  to  hear.J    A  hearer. 

the  image  of  which  that  of  man  was  created.    [Ax-  "  The  audients  of  her  sad  etory  felt  great  motions  both. 

THROPOMORPHITE.]  of  pifcy  anc*  admiration   for  her    misfortune."—  Sheltoti: 


the  phrase,  "  sales  at  auction,"  is  more  commonly       A.  As   adjective:    Which    may   be   heard;   loud  Recently  the   audiometer  has   been   materially 

used.                                                                                       enough  to  be  heard;  actually  heard.  modified,  and  is  now  principally  used  for  obtaining 

"His  respiration  quick  and  audible.'1  a  balance  of  induction  from  two  electric  coils  acting 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viiL 


auc'-tion-^r-y1,   a.    [Eng.  auction;  -an/.]    Per- 
taining to  an  auction. 


'  And  much  more  honest,  to  be  hir'd,  and  stand 
With  ain-tifiiHiru  hammer  in  thy  hand; 
Provoking  to  give  more,  and  knocking  thrice 
For  the  old  household  stuff,  or  picture's  price." 

Drydeii:  Juvenal. 

auc-tion-e'er,  x.  [Eng.  auction;  -eer.~\  A  person 
•whoso  occupation  it  is  to  sell  goods  by  auction. 

"Even  the  auctioneer  was  always  a  character  in  the 
<lrama.''— />  QHincey:  H'orA-s  (ed.  1863),  ii.  6. 

auc-tion-e  er,  r. /.    [From  the  substantive.]    To 
di-po^eof  in  mils  by  auction, 
auc-tion  e  ered,  pa.  par.    [AOCTIOXEEE,  r.] 

"Estates  are  landscapes,  gazed  upon  awhile, 
Then  advertised,  and  ouottottMr'd  away." 

i;,,riirr:  Task.  bk.  iii. 

auc-tion-e  er-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  adj.  [AUCTION- 
EER, I).] 

tauc  -tlve,  a.  [From  Lat.  rtuctus,  pa.  par.  of 
augeo.]  Increasing.  (Johnson.) 

*auc-tor  -I-te,  ».    [Fr.  autoritf.]    Authority. 

".  .  .  and  certes  rightfully  may  ye  take  no  ven- 
geance, as  of  youre  owne  aitctorite." — Chaucer:  Tale  of 
Melibeus. 


upon  a    third.    A  scale  is  provided  to  show  the 

fB.  As  substantive:  Any  thing  which  may  be  heard    extent  of  the  movement.    A  varying  or  interrupted 
or  which  is  heard.  current  being1  passed  through  the  two  outer  coils, 

A    the  preponderating  current  will  produce  the  most 

Brings-  a^e^a^a^,^.  Bfi    *^^^^»tJ&£  JSfK 


ng    audible;  -ness.]    The    no  inductive  effect,  one  counteracting  the  other. 


au  -dl-blf ,  adu.    [Eng.  audiblfe) ;  -ly.]    In  an 
audible  manner.    So  as  to  be  heard. 

"  Main  ocean,  breaking  audibly,    .    .     ." 
M'or'lsti'ortlt:  View  from  the  Top  of  Black  Comb. 

au'-dl-enpe,  s.    [In  Sw.  audiens;  Ger.  audienz; 


ition  is  such 

au-dl-om-et -rlc,  a.  [Eng.  audiometer  ;-ic.]  Per- 
taining to  or  connected  with  audiometry. 


au-dl-8m'-et-r?,  s.    [Ene.  audiometer:  -y.]  The 

Dan.  &  Fr.  audience;  Sp.  &  Port,  audiencia .;  Ital.    ««*  or  Practice  of  testing  tl , e  sense  of  hearing,  by 
audienza,  audienzia     ail  from  Lat.  audientia.]  means  of  the  audiometer  (q.  v.}. 


A.  Ordinary  Language:  ntwtie  — 

I.  The  act  or  opportunity  of  hearing;  hearing,  Acoustics:  An*  instrument  which  enables  deaf. 

listening ;  attention.  mutes  to  hear,  and  by  which  they  can  be  taught  to 

"Let  thine  handmaid,  I  pray  thee,  speak  in  thine  andi-  speak.  A  triangular  plate  of  hardened  caoutchouc. 

ence."— 1  .Sam.  nv.  24.  very  sensitive  to  sound  vibrations,  is  its  essential 

To  r/ii-e  audience  is  to  give  ear,  to  listen,  to  part.  The  patient,  holding  the  aiidiphone.  places 

attend.  the  upper  edge  against  his  upper  teeth  :  the  Boundj 

"  Men  of  Israel,  and  ye  that  fear  God,  gin  audience."-  are  gathered  and  conveyed  to  the  auditory  nervo  by 

'.ilflibeiis.  '  Acts  liii.  16.  the  teeth,  and  not  by  the  tympanum. 

boll,     bdy;     p6ut,    J6wl;     cat,     ?ell,     chorus,     5hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  •-  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


audit 

fcu'-dlt,  8.    [Lat,  audit=he  hears.] 

I.  The  examination  of  an  account  by  persons  ap- 
pointed to  test  its  accuracy,  by  comparing  each 
item  with  vouchers,  adding  up  each  page,  and 
at  last  authoritatively  stating  the  sum  owing  or  at 


at  last  authoritatively  stating  the  sum 
credit.    (Used  literally  or  figuratively. 


"  Yet  I  can  make  my  audit  up,  that  all 
From  me  do  back  receive  the  flour  of  all, 
And  leave  me  but  the  bran." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanua,  i.  1. 

"  To  steal  from  spiritual  leisure  a  brief  span, 
To  keep  your  earthly  audit.1' 

Ibid.;  King  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

2.  The  account  as  thus  tested  and  verified. 
(Used  lit.  oTfig.) 

"  He  took  my  father  grossly,  full  of  bread, 
With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  and  flash  as  May; 
And  how  his  audit  stands  who  knows  save  heav'n?" 
Shakesp.:  Samlet,  iii.  3. 

audit-house,  s.  A  house  appendant  to  most 
cathedrals,  and  designed  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness connected  with  them. 

"The  church  of  Canterbury  (tillwithin  this  two  or  three 
years)  had  the  morning-prayers  at  seven  or  eight  of  the 
clock  in  the  morning;  the  sermon  at  ten  in  the  audit- 
house;  and  then  the  rest  of  the  communion-service,  and 
the  communion,  in  the  choir." — Sir  G.  Whelcr:  Ace,  of 
Churches,  p.  115. 

audit-Office,  s.    The  office  in  which  the  public 
accounts  of  the  empire  are  audited, 
au  -dlt,  v.  t.  &  i.    [AUDIT,  s.] 

A.  Transitive :  Carefully  to  examine  (the  account 
of  another  person),  and  formally  and  authorita- 
tively certify  to  (its)  accuracy. 

"  Bishops'  ordinaries,  auditing  all  accounts,  take  twelve 
pence." — Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

B.  Intransitive:   To   ascertain  and    certify    the 
accuracy  of  au  account. 

"I  love  exact  dealing,  and  let  Hocus  audit;  he  knows 
how  the  money  was  disbursed." — Arbuthnot. 

au-dl-tion,  s.  [In  Fr.  audition;  from  Lat, 
audit  io.}  Hearing.  (Walpole:  Letters,  ii.  333.) 

au-dl-tlve,  a.  [In  Fr.  auditif;  Sp.  &  Port. 
auditivo.]  Having  the  power  of  hearing.  (Cot- 
grave.) 

&u  ydlt-or,  *au  -dl-t&ur,  *.  [In  Ger.  auditor^ 
a  regimental  judge;  Fr.  auditeur=a  hearer,  an 
auditor  of  accounts ;  Sp.  auditor,  oidor ;  Ital. 
auditore=&u  inferior  judge;  Lat.  auditor=(l)  a 
hearer,  (2)  a  pupil,  (3)  the  reader  of  a  book;  from 
audio= to  hear,  to  understand,  to  learn,  to  examine.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  hearer ;  one  of  an  audience. 

"Workers  of  Goddes  word,  not  auditours." 

Chaucer.-  C.  T.,  7.51S-19. 

"  His  vigorous  and  animated  discourse  doubtless  called 
forth  the  loud  hums  of  his  auditor*." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Entj.,  ch.  x. 

2.  One  appointed  to  examine  accounts,  compare 
the  several  items  with  the  corresponding  vouchers, 
and  finally  certify  to  the  accuracy  of  the  whole.    In 
general,  two  auditors  act  together,  to  give  greater 
weight  to  the  statement  signed  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  account. 

"  Flav.  If  you  suspect  my  husbandry,  or  falsehood, 
Call  me  before  the  exactest  auditors, 
And  set  me  on  the  proof." 

Shakesp..-  Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  2. 

Auditors  are,  of  course,  required  for  the  govern- 
ment accounts. 

"  The  house  swarmed  with  placemen  of  all  kinds, 
.  .  .  tellers,  auditors,  receivers.  — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.t 
Ch.  ii.i. 

B.  Technically:  A  national  or  state  officer  whose 
duty  it  is  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  nation  or 
state. 

au-dl-to  r-I-um,  s.    [AUDITORY,  a.] 

If  The  Auditorium  of  Chicago  takes  rank  as  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  of  modern  public  buildings. 
Its  permanent  seating  capacity  is  over  4,000;  but 
when  the  stage  and  all  the  available  space  is  util- 
ized, as  on  the  occasions  of  holding  National  and 
other  conventions,  8,OOU  people  can  be  accommo- 
dated. The  stage  is  thejargest  and  the  organ  tin- 
most  costly  and  complete  in  the  world.  Beside  the 
Auditorium  proper  there  is  a  Recital  Hall,  capable 
of  holding  500  people,  and  a  Hotel  with  Annex  capa- 
ble of  entertaining  noarly  a  thousand  guests.  The 
Tower  Observatory,  which  rises  to  the  altitude  of 
260  feet,  is  occupied  by  the  U.S.  Signal  Service.  The 
Auditorium  is  lighted  by  12,000  electric  lights,  pro- 
vided by  eleven  dynamos.  The  first  and  second 
stories  are  granite,  the  balance  is  Bedford  stone. 
The  entire  weight  of  the  building  is  figured  at 
110,000  tons. 
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au  -dU-br-Shlp,  s,  [Eng.  auditor;  and  suff. 
-ship.]  The  office,  dignity,  or  functions  of  an 
auditor. 

".  .  .  the  audltorshtp  of  the  exchequer."— Johnson: 
Life  of  Halifax.  (Richardson.) 

au -dit-ir-y1,  *au -dlt-br-Ie,  «.  [From  Lat.  «n- 
ditoriux=ielating  to  a  hearer  or  hearing;  from 
a«dio=to  hear.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  <£  Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  organs 
of  hearing. 

2.  Perceived  by  means  of  the  organs  of  hearing. 
".     .     .     the  auditory  perception  of  the  report," — Airy 

on  Sound  (1868),  p.  135. 

IT  The  auditory  artery  is  a  ramification  of  tho 
internal  carotid  one,  the  several  branches  of  which 
are  distributed  through  the  brain. 

The  auditory  canal,  or  external  meatus  of  the 
ear,  is  considered  to  belong  to  the  external  portion 
of  that  organ.  It  extends  inward  from  the  concha" 
for  rather  more  than  an  inch.  Part  of  it  is  carti- 
laginous and  part  osseous.  (Todd  <&  Bowman : 
Physiol.  Anat.i  vol.  ii.,  p.  67.) 

The  auditory  nerve,  called  also  the  acoustic 
nerve,  enters  the  ear  by  the  internal  auditory  canal, 
and  divides  into  two  leading  brandies,  which  again 
subdivide  to  an  amazing  extent.  It  is  remarkably 
soft  in  texture.  The  auditory  and  the  facial  nerves 
together  constitute  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves  in 
Willis'  arrangement. 

"We  wish  to  extend  our  inquiries  from  the  auditory 
nerve  to  the  optic  nerve." — Tyndall:  Fray,  of  Science  (3d 
ed.),  vii.  138. 

au -dlt-br-y1,  *au -dlt-6r-le,  au-dl-tb  r-I-um. 
s.  [In  Fr.  auditoire;  Port.  auditoria  =  the  tribunal 
of  an  auditor :  auditorio=peoplG  assembled  for 
hearing;  Sp.  &  Ital.  auditorio=&  court,  a  sessions 


house;  Sw.,  Dan.,  &  Ger.  auditorium,  from  Lat. 
auditorium —(I)  a  lecture-room,  a  hall  of  justice; 
(2)  a  school :  (3)  (by  metonymy)  an  audience,  per- 
sons assembled  for  hearing.]  [  AUDITORY,  adj.} 

A.  Of  the  form  auditorium : 

Arch.  In  ancient  churches :  The  nave;  that  part 
of  the  church  in  which  the  audience  sat. 

B.  Of  the  forms  auditory  and  *auditorie : 
I.  Of  places  or  things : 

1.  A  hall,  an  apartment,  or  a  portion  of  a  hall  or 
apartment  in  which  an  audience  sits. 

2.  A  bench  on  which  a  judge  sits  in  a  law-court. 

II.  Of  persons:  An  audience ;  people  assembled  to 
hear. 

''Several  of  this  auditory  were,  perhaps,  entire  stran- 
gers to  the  person  whose  death  we  now  lament." — Atter- 

bury. 

au  -dl-tress,  s.  [The  feminine  form  of  Eng. 
auditor.]  A  female  hearer. 

"...    such  pleasure  she  reserv'd, 
Adam  relating,  she  sole  audit ress." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  viii. 

tau-dlt'-U-al,  «.  [From  Lat.  a«d#ws=hearing, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -al.~\  Pertaining  to  hearing.  (Cole- 
ridge.) 

*au  -e,  *au  -en,  v.    Old  forms  of  HAVE. 

*au  -ede,  pret.  of  v.    Old  form  of  HAD. 

au-er-bach'-Ite,  «.  [Named  after  Dr.  Auer- 
bach.]  A  mineral,  believed  by  Dana  to  be  simply 
altered  zircon. 

a'uf,  s.    [Dut.  alf.1  A  fool,  a  silly  person.  [OAF.] 

au  fa  it  (it  silent),  used  as  an  adj.  [Fr.  (lit.}  = 
to  the  deed ;  also  in  fact,  indeed,  in  reality.]  Ac- 
quainted with,  skilled  in. 

*au  -fald,  a.    Tho  same  as  AFALD  (q.  v.). 

Au-ge'-an,  a.  [From  Lat.  Augeas,  in  Gr.  Augeas, 
or  Auyeias;  and  Eng.  suff.  -an.] 

1.  Class.  Myth.:  Pertaining  to  Augeas,  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  King  of  Elis,  who  was  represented  as 
having  a  stable, or  cow-house,  which  had  been  occu- 
pied for  thirty  years  by  SOU  of  his  cattle,  without 
ever  once  having  been  cleansod.    Hercules  under- 
took the  great  task,  and  succeeded  completely  in 
his  endeavor,  by  turning  the  course  of  the  rivers 
Alpheus  and  Peneus  through  the  polluted  stable. 
He  next  slew  tho  king,  who  had  defrauded  him  of 
his  hire,  and  put  on  the  throne  Phyleus,  the  son  of 
the  erring  monarch. 

2.  Pertaining  to  whatever  has  boon  too  lone  neg- 
lected, and  cannot  now,  without  Herculean  labor. 
be  put  right,  or  of  any  t;isk  that  scorns  to  be  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  impossible  of  performance. 

au  -gel-lte,  s.  Jin  Ger.  augelith;  from  Gr,  auge 
=  bright  light,  radiance,  and  suff.  -iVe.]  A  colorless 
or  pale-red  mineral,  witli  its  luster  strongly  pearly 
on  cleavage  surfaces.  The  composition  is :  phos- 
phoric acid,  35'3;  alumina,  5V3;  and  water,  13'4= 
100.  It  is  found  iu  the  province  of  Scania,  in 
Sweden. 


augite 

au  -gSr,  *au  -gre  <gre  as  ge"r),  s.  [A.  S.  nafer. 
m//u  =  thenave  or  middle  of  a  wheel,  gar  =  a  gorer, 
piercer;  ?ui/<e-bor=a  navo- 
borer,  an  auger.  Bor>\vorth 
asks  if  uafegar  has  not 
also  the  same  meaning  ; 
{]ur=a  dart,  javeliu,  t-prai1. 
lance,  or  weapon  ;  in  Sw. 
nafoare  ;  Icel.  n  afa  rr; 
Dut.  avegaar'  Mod.  Ger. 
naber;  O.  H.  Ger.  nabager 
mean=an  auger.  Thus  n 
has  been  dropped  from  the 
beginning  of  the  word.] 

1.  An  instrument  used  for 
boring  holes  in  wood,  or 
other  soft  substance.    It  is 
used  by  carpenters,  ship- 
wrights,    joiners,     wheel- 
wrights, and  cabinet-mak- 
ers. It  consists  of  a  wooden 

handle  and  an  iron  shank,  Auger. 

with  a  steel  bit  terminating  it  at  the  bottom. 

"  The  auger  hath  a  handle  and  bit;  its  office  is  to  make- 
great  round  holes.  When  you  use  it,  the  stutf  you  work 
upon  is  commonly  laid  low  under  you  that  you  may  the- 
easier  use  your  strength;  for  in  twisting  the  bit  about  by 
the  force  of  both  your  hands,  on  each  end  of  the  handle 
one,  it  cuts  great  chips  out  of  the  tstuff."—  Moxon-.  .Ve. 
chantcal  Exercises. 

"  Men.    "What's  the  news?  what's  the  news? 

Com.    Your  temples  burned  in  their  cement,  and 
Your  franchises,  whereof  you  stood,  confined 
Into  an  augre's  bore."—  Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 

2.  An  instrument  of  a  similar  kind,  but  on  a  much 
larger  scale,  used  for  boring  into  the  soil,  or  through 
the  geological  strata   for  water,  to  ascertain  the 
character  of  the  subsoil  or  of  the  beds  traversed.  It 
has  connecting-rods  to  adapt  it  to  the  different 
depths  required. 

auger-hole,  *augre-hole,  s.  A  hole  drilled  by 
an  auger. 

"  What  should  be  spoken  here,  where  our  fate, 
Hid  iu  an  auger-hole,  may  rush,  and  seize  us?  " 

Shakesp.;  Macbeth,  11.  3. 

auger-Shell,  s.    The  English  name  of  the  shells 
belonging  to  the  genus  Terebra.  It  is  given  in  conse-  - 
quence  of  their  being  long  and  pointed. 

au'-get,  au'-gette,  s,     [Fr.   auget^a.  trough.! 
Mil.:     A  wooden  pipe    containing  the   powder 
designed  to  be  used  in  exploding  a  mine,  (Jann  •*.  ) 

aught,  fought  (Quasi),  *auht,  *aght,  *aht 
(gh  and  h  guttural  or  mute),  s.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  nht. 
awht,  auhtt  awiht,  aivuht,  owiht,  otrw/i£=  aught, 
anything,  some;  a  or  o=one;  wuht,wiht=(l)  aught,. 
something,  anything  :  (2)  a  thing,  a  creature,  a 
wight,  an  animal;  O.  H.  Ger.  wiht;  Goth.  vaiht=a 
thing,  anything.]  [AGHT,  AUGHT,  WHIT,  WIGHT.  T 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Gen.  :    Anything,  whether  great  or  small. 

"  Who  digging,  round  the  plant,  still  hangs  his  head, 
Nor  ,«t,jtt?  remits  the  work,  while  thus  he  said." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xiiv,,  285-6. 

2.  Spec.:    The  smallest  portion  of   anything,    a. 
whit,  a  jot,  or  tittle. 

B.  As  adverb:    In  anything,  in  any  respect. 

"  Thy  sire  and  I  were  one:  nor  varied  aught 
In  public  sentence,  or  in  private  thought." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  iii.,  155-0. 

^  Aught  ~  anything,  is  sometimes  erroneously 
spelled  ought  ,  and  tons  confounded  with  ought=^ 
should,  or  is  under  an  obligation.  It  would  tend  to 
clearness  if  the  former  were  uniformly  spelled,  as 
correctness  requires,  with  a,  and  the  latter  with  o~ 


aught,  aucht  (gh  and  ch  guttural),  s. 
AUHT.]    Possession,  property.    (Scotch.) 


[AGHT,. 

"Edie  Ochiltree  caught  hold  of  the  rein,  and  stopped 
his  further  proceeding.     'Whu's  aught,   ye  cullant  ?'  "• 
Scott:  Anti'iuury. 

Bad  Aught:  "A  bad  property.'*  (Used  of  ant 
obstinate  ill-conditioned  child.)  (Jamieson.) 

aught,  aucht  (gh  and  <•/*  guttural),  pret.  of  r.  t. 
[Aon.]  Possessed  as  one's  property.  (Old  Eng.  <fc 
Scotch.)  [AUCHT.] 

*aught-and,  *a  ght-and  (yh  guttural),  pr.  par.. 
[  AUGHT,  AGHT.]  Oft-ing. 

"  That  the  debts  aughtand  be  our  armie  —  or  propertie- 
ttuyhtantl  be  officearis  and  soldiouris."—  Acts  Chas.  I.  (ed. 
1814),  v.  347. 

*a  ught-where  (gh  guttural),  s.  [Eng.  aught; 
where.]  Anywhere. 

"...  that  he  had  aughtwhere  a  wife  for  his  estate." 
—  Chaucer:  Legend  of  <.:u»<t  \t'u>iifii,  1,538.  (S.  in  Bottch<-r.) 

au'-glte,  au-glte,  s.  [In  Ger.  augit,  &c.  In 
Lat-  augites;  Gr.  augiti-s,  a  precious  s*one,  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  turquoise;  au^c=bright  light,. 
radiance.]  An  important  mineral,  interesting  from 


fite,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thfire;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot,, 
Or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,'    cur,     rule,     full;     tr?,     Syrian.      SB,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


augite-rock 


its  ecological  as  well  as  its  mineralogical  relations. 
The  term  has  not  always  been  used  in  the  same 
sense. 

1.  Formerly:  The  ^jitjite  of  Werner  was  thesame 
a-  what  has  been  called  volcanic  schist  and  vol- 
canite. 

'1.  JVOKJ:  Dana  applies  the  name  augite  to  the 
greenish  or  brownish -black  and  black  kinds  of  alu- 
minous pyroxene,  found  chiefly  in  eruptive,  but 
sometimes  also  in  metamorphic  rocks.  [PrBOZ- 
ENE.J  When  altered  into  hornblende  it  is  called 
Tralite  (q.  v.).  Augite  was  once  suspected  by  many 
mineralogists  to  be  essentially  the  same  mineral  as 
hornblende,  differing  only  in  this  respect,  that  the 
former  species  resulted  from  rapid  and  the  latter 
from  slow  cooling.  But  Dana  separates  the  two, 
regarding  hornblende  as  an  aluminous  variety  of 
amphibolo  [AMPHTBOLE],  and  not  of  pyroxene. 
[HORNBLENDE.]  Whatever  its  exact  place  in  the 
system,  it  is  so  much  akin  to  hornblende  that  Gus- 
tav  Rose,  fusing  a  mass  of  the  latter  mineral,  found 
that  on  cooling  it  uniformly  became  augite.  Both 
are  found  in  modern  and  in  ancient  volcanic  prod- 
ucts. The  green  and  dark  kinds  of  eruptive  rock 
have  hornblende  or  augite  predominant,  while  the 
reddish  ones  owe  their  color  to  the  abundance  of 
feldspar  in  their  composition. 

augite-rock,  s.  \  kind  of  basalt,  or  greenstone. 
composed  wholly  or  chiefly  of  granular  augite. 
(Leunhard*  Lyell,  &c.) 

au-£it  -Ic,  au-glt'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  augit(e) ;  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  augite,  or  composed  in  greater  or 
lessor  amount  of  augite. 

"It  was  also  remarked,  that  in  the  crystalline  slags  of 
furnaces,  any i tic  forms  were  frequent,  the  hornblendic 
entirely  absent;  hence  it  was  conjectured  that  hornblende 
might  be  the  result  of  slow,  and  augite  of  rapid  cooling." 
—Lyell:  Man.  ofGeol.  4th  ed.,  p.  369. 

augitic  porphyry.  A  volcanic  rock,  consisting 
of  Labrador  feldspar  and  augite  on  a  green  or  dark- 
gray  base.  (Rose,  Lyetl,  &c.) 

aug-ment  ,  v.  t.  [In  Fr.  augmenter;  Sp.  &  Port. 
augmentar;  Ital.  aunicntarc ;  from  Lat.  augmento, 
-nvi,  -<ttum,  v.  t.=to  increase;  augeo,  fut.  a«j:i  =  to 
increase;  Gr.  auxano,  and  auxd=to  increase.]  [See 
WAX,  EKE.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  increase  the  size  of  anything;  to 
make    anything  larger  in  reality  or  to  the    imag- 
ination* 

"...  old  taxes  were  augmented  or  continued." — 
Jttacaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxii. 

"At  half  this  distance  the  attraction  would  be  aug- 
mented four  times." — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science,  3d  ed.f 
i.  1*. 

"  Augment  the  fame  and  horror  of  the  fight." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xvi.,  792. 

B.  Intrans,:  To  increase. 

"  Strength  is  deriv'd  from  spirits  and  from  blood; 
And  those  augment  by  generous  wine  and  food." 

Pope.-  Homers  Iliad,  bk.  xix.,  159-60. 

aug-ment,  s.  [In  Ger.  ^augment;  Fr.  augment; 
Port,  augmento;  Ital.  aurnento;  Lat.  augmentum, 
from  augeo=to  increase.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  augmenting  or  increasing;  the  state 
of  being  augmented  or  increased. 

2.  That  by  which  anything  is  increased ;  also  the 
time  during  which  increase  takes  place. 

"You  shall  find  this  augment  of  the  tree  to  be  without 
Hie  diminution  of  one  drachm  of  the  earth." — Walton: 
Angler. 

"Discutients  are  improper  in  the  beginning  of  inflam- 
mations, but  proper  when  mixed  with  repellants  in  the 
augment."  —  Wiseman, 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Phitol.A  Gram.:  In  Greek  grammar,  a  prefix 
to  the  past  tenses  and  to  the  paulo-post  future,  in- 
tended to  distinguish  them  from  other  tenses.  The 
augment  to  the  perfect  and  the  paulo-post  future 
prefix  the  initial  consonant  with  e,  and  retain  the 
syllable  thus  formed  through  all  the  moods.  In  this 
r;iM-  the  augment  is  called  the  redupliration.  Thus 
from  tuptoi  to  strike  or  beat,  comps  tehtpha,  tetup- 
ftonuti,  where  te  is  the  augment.  Constituting,  as  it 
does,  a  syllable,  it  is  called  a  syUnhic  <nt</ment. 
Sometimes  the  augment  is  formed  by  substituting 
for  a  short  vowel  its  corresponding  long  one,  as 
clpidzt't,  clpidzon;  the  augment  thus  produced  is 
termed  a  temporal  <tu<f»n  nt. 

^  Dr.  Donaldson,  iii  1SJ9,  published  the  hypothe- 
sis that  the  augment  is  properly  a  pronominal 
particle,  denoting  distance  or  remoteness,  origin- 
ally in  space  and  then  in  time;  a  view  which  has 
since  been  adopted  by  Bopp,  Garnett,  Curtius.  and 
others.  (Donaldson.)  There  is  an  augment  in 
Sanscrit  as  well  as  in  Greek. 

aug-ment  -a-ble,    n.      f  Eng.    (tuymrnt:    -able.} 
Able  to  be  augmented ;  able  to  bo  increased. 
"  Our  elixirs  be  »niitni'ntn?ili'  infinitely." 

Ashmttlc:   Theat.  Cheat.  (1652).  p.  183. 
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aug-men-ta  -tion,  g.  [In  Fr.  augmentation;  Sp. 
augmentation;  Port,  augmentacao;  Ital.  augumen- 
tazione,  aumentazione.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  augmenting  or  increasing. 

"They  would  not,  he  thought,  be  much  alarmed  by  any 
'<ntjiit<  iif'ttiou  of  power  which  the  Emperor  might  obtain." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

2.  The  state  of  being  augmented. 

"What  modification  of  matter  can  make  one  embryo 
capable  of  so  prodigiously  vast  ntigmentntion.  while 
another  is  confined  to  the  minuteness  of  an  insect." — 
Bent  ley. 

3.  The  amount  added  to  produce  the  increase. 

'* .  .  .  the  amount  of  the  nn(inn'»ti'li">(  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  attempt  to  estimate. "—J.  >'.  Mill:  Logic,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  101. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Astronomy.    Augmentation  of  ttie  Moon's  Semi- 
dianieter:    The  increase  in  her   apparent  magni- 
tude, due  to  the  difference  between  her  distance 
from  the  observer  and  the  center  of  the  earth. 

2.  In  Heraldry.    Artns  of  Augmentation  of  Honor 
are  a  grant  from  one's  sovereign  of  an  additional 
charge  on  a  coat  of  arms  for  a  meritorious  service 
rendered,  or  for  some    other  cause.    (Glossary  of 
Heraldry,  1847.)    They  are  called  also  Arm*  of  Con- 
cession of  Honor. 

augmentation  court.  A  court  erected  by  King 
Henry  VIII.,  for  the  increase  of  the  revenues  of  his 
crown,  by  the  suppression  of  monasteries. 

aug-ment  -a-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [In  Fr.  augmentatif; 
Ital.  augumentativo.} 

A.  As  adjective:  Having  the  power  of  increasing 
any  particular  thing,  or  actually  increasing  it. 

"Some  of  them  [terminations  of  verbal  nouns]  being 
augmentative,  some  diminutive."— Instructions  for  <>,-n- 
toryt  p.  32. 

B.  As  substantive :  A  word  which  expresses  in  an 
augmented  form — that  is,  with  increased  force — the 
idea  conveyed  by  the  simple  word  from  which  it 
was  derived.    Thus  the  Indian  term  Maharajah,  (in 
Mahratta    wa/ia=great,  raj"afc=king)   is    an  aug- 
mentative of  the  simple  word  rajah.    It  is  opposed 
to  diminutive.    To  the  latter  category  belongs  the 
word  kinglet  (king,  and  let=litt\G). 

aug-ment  -§d,  pa.  par.    [AUGMENT,  t>.] 
"  Precipitate  thee  with' augmented  pain." 

Milton.    P.  L.,  bk.  vi. 

aug-ment'-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  augment;  -er.  In  Fr. 
a  ugmenteur.]  One  who  or  that  which  augments  or 
increases  anything. 

"The  Egyptians,  who  were  the  world's  seminaries  for 
nrts,  ascribe  all  to  learning,  as  to  its  patroness  and  ""</- 
iHfiiter." — Waterhous:  Apol.for  Learn.,  &c.  (1653),  p.  177. 

aug-ment  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [AUGMENT,  v.] 
"...    and  hence  the  increased  supply,  required  by 
increasing  population,   is  sometimes  raised  at  an  «»y- 
tnfnting  cost  by  higher  cultivation."—,/.  S.  Mill.    Polit. 
Econ.,  vol.  i.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xii.,  %  2. 

*au  -gre,  s.    [AUGER.] 

*au  -grjfm,  s.  &  a.    [ALGORITHM.]     Arithmetic.] 

augrym- stones.  Stones  or  counters  formerly 
used  to  aid  in  arithmetical  calculation. 

"  His  augrym-stones,  leyen  faire  apart." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,210. 

Augs'-burg,  s.  &  a.  [From  the  city  of  Augsburg 
(called  by  the  Romans  Augusta),  in  Bavaria.] 

Augsburg  Confession.  A  confession  of  faith, 
rough  hewn  by  Luther  and  polished  by  Melanch- 
thon,  which,  being  subscribed  by  the  Reformers, 
was  read  before  the  Emperor  Charles  V,,  at  the  diet 
of  Augsburg,  June  25,  1530.  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  Augustan  Confession.  (See  the  etym.) 

au'-giir,  s.     [In  Sw.,  Ger.,  &  Port,  augur;   Fr. 


augure;  Sp.(pl.)  augures;  Ital.  augur  atore^  augura, 
augures  (m.),  and  auguratrice  (t) ;  all  from  Lat. 
augur.]  [AUGURY.] 


1.  A  member  of  the  college  of  augurs  at  Rome,  a 
highly    dignified    corporation    that    pretended    to 
predict  future  events  by  the   methods   described 
under   AUGURY    (q.  v.).     Being   consulted   on   all 
important  occasions,  they  long  possessed  enormous 
powers  in  the  Roman  State;    but    as    knowledge 
increased  they  were  applied  to  only  for  form's  -ake, 
and  at  last  not  at  all. 

••  i',t-x,tr.     What  sny  the  a>njnr* .' 

>Vri-r(»f.    They  would  not  have  you  stir  forth  to-day: 
Plucking  the  entrails  of  an  offering  forth, 
They  could  not  find  an  heart  within  the  beast." 

Shake*]-.:  Julius  Censor,  ii.  2. 
"  Oh?  spare  an  augur's  consecrated  head." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xxii.,  355. 

2.  Any  person  who  attempts  to  read  futurity  and 
predict  events  which  have  not  yet  occurred. 

"  'Twas  falsethou  know'st— but  lot  such  augur*  rue, 
Their  words  areomeus  Insult  renders  true." 

Jiyroii:   Tin-  ('iirmnir,  III. 


augury 

au -gftr,  r.  i.&t.  [In  Ger.  auguriren;  Fr.  au- 
qurer;  Port,  augurar,  agourar;  Ital.  augurare; 
from  Lat,  a«flrwqr=(l)  to  act  as  augur,  (2)  to  fore- 
bode; auguro=(l)  to  consult  by  means  of  augur-. 
(2)  to  consecrate  by  means  of  augurs,  (3)  to  fore- 
bode.] [ATJGtJR.] 

A.  Intrans. ;  To  form  auguries,  prognostications    ' 
or  guesses  regarding  future  events;  to  anticipate, 
to  conjecture. 

"  They  deemed  him  now  unhappy,  though  at  first 
Their  evil  judgment  augur'd  of  the  worst." 

Byron;  Lara,  ii.  8. 

B.  Trans. :  To  prognosticate,  to  presage,  to  fore- 
bode:   as,   That   augured   mischief.    (Usually    of- 
things.) 

au'-gur-al,  «.  [In  Fr.  &  Port,  augural;  Ital. 
augurale;  Lat,  augural  is.]  Pertaining  to  an  augur 
or  to  augury. 

"  The  attgvral  crook  of  Romulus." — Lewis;  Cred.  Early 
Bom.  Hist.,ch.  iv.,  g  3. 

"  Persons  versed  in  augural  lore."— Ibid.,  ch.  x.,  g  6. 

au  -gur-ate,  s.  [AUGURATE,  v.]  The  office  or 
dignity  of  an  augur. 

"  The  powers  of  the  augurate." — Penny  Cyclop.,  iii.  88. 

fau  -gur-ate,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  auguratus,  pa.  par. 
of  auguror.]  [ AUGUR,  v.] 

au-gur-a'-tion,  s.  [In  Sp.  auguracion;  from 
Lat.  augur  at  io.^  The  act,  practice,  or  art  of  pre- 
tending to  presage  future  events,  either  in  the 
manner  of  the  Roman  augurs,  or  in  any  other  way. 

"  Claudius  Pulcher  underwent  the  like  success  when  he 
continued  the  tripudiary  auguratiomi."— Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors. 

an  -gtired,  pa. par.  &  a.    [ AUGUR,  v.] 
t  au'-gur-er,  s.    [Eng.  augur;  -er.]    The  same 
as  AUGUR  (q.  v.). 

"  And  the  persuasion  of  his  (tuf/urers. 
May  hold  him  from  the  Capitol  to-day." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  ii.  1. 

ftu-gUr'-I-al,  a.  [In  Sp.  vugurial;  Lat.  au- 
gurialis,  for  augur alis.j  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
augury. 

"On  this  foundation  were  built  the  conclusions  of 
soothsayers  in  their  augurial  and  tripudiary  divina- 
tions."—Browne. 

au  -gur-ing,pr.par  &  a.    [AUGUR,  r.] 
"  The  people  love  me,  and  the  sou  is  mine; 
My  power's  a  crescent,  and  my  auguring  hope 
Says,  it  will  come  to  the  full." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  1. 

ftll'-gur-Ist,  s.  [Lat.  augur,  and  Eng.  suff.  -i*<.] 
One  who  practices  angury  ;  an  augur. 

*au  -gur-ize,  v.  t.  [Lat.  augur t  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ize.]  To  augur.  (Johnson.) 

au'-gur-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  auyur,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 
Full  of  augury;  prescient,  presaging,  foreboding. 

"So  fear'd 
The   fair-man'd  horses,   that  they  flew  back,   and  their 

chariots  turn'd, 

Presaging  in  their  augurous  hearts  the  labors  that  they 
mourn'd."  Chapmtiu:  Iliad. 

au'-giir-Bhlp,  s.  [Lat.  augur,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ship.'}  The  office  or  dignity  of  an  augur. 

"  .  .  .  though  it  is  true  that  in  the augurship  nobility 
was  more  respected  than  age." — Bacon.-  Hist,  of  Life  tnt'l 
Death  (1658).  (Richardson.) 

ftu'-gur-jf,  *au  -gur-Ie,  s.  [In  Fr.  augure;  O.Fr. 
aiir.  whence  in Hod.Fr.comeswia//ieur=misfortune 
=Old  Fr.  mat  aUr;  in  Lat.  malum  augurum^evil 
augury.  In  Sp.  aguSro;  from  Prov.  augior,  augur 
=an  amen ;  Port.  &  Ital.  augurio;  Ger.  &  Lat.  av- 
rjurium;  from  at'ts=bird,  and  gur^tell'mg.  Our 
appears  again  in  Lat.  </arrio=to  chatter,  and  gar- 
ruiMS=chattering,  and  is  from  Sansc.  gur  and  gri= 
to  shout,  (MaxMuller:  Science  of  Language,  6th 
ed.,  vol.  ii.,  1871,  pp.  265,  266.).] 

I,  The  act  or  practice  of  pretending  to  prognosti- 
cate future  events. 

1.  After  the  manner  of  the  old  Roman  college  of 
augurs  [AUGUR],  namely,  by  noting  the  flight  or 
singing  of  particular  birds ;  the  avidity  or  otherwise 
with  which    the  sacred  chickens    devoured   their 
food  ( !) ;  the  movements  of  quadrupeds;  and  the 
occurrence  of  lightning,  thunder,  or  both,  in  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  sky. 

"...  and  they  inquired  of  the  gods  by  augury  to 
know  which  of  them  should  give  his  name  to  the  city."— 
Arnold:  Hist.  Rome,  ch.  i. 

2.  In  any  other  way. 

"The  very  children  who  pressed  to  see  him  pass  ob- 
served, and  long  remembered,  that  his  look  was  sad  and 
full  of  evil  augury." — Macau l>iy:  flixf.  Bug.,  ch  v 

til.  The  state  of  being  augured. 

III.  That  which  is  augured;  an  omen  ;  a  prognos- 
tication :  ;i  prophecy ;  a  vaticination. 

"If  such  thy  will,  dispatch  from  yonder  sky 
Thy  sacred  bird,  celestial  nn-.r"'!/ '  " 

Pope.   Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xxiv.,  381-2. 


boll,     b<5y;     pout,    Jdwl;     cat,     c.ell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    ph  -  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.       tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tfon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


august 

au-gust  ,  a.  [In  Fr.  augu&te;  Lat.  augustus= 
(1)  sacred,  venerable,  (2)  majestic,  august ;  either 
from  augeo~ta  cause  to  increase,  or  from  augur, 
A  title  given  by  the  Roman  Senate  to  Octavianus 
when  confirming  him  in  the  imperial  dignity.] 
Sacred,  majestic  :  fitted  to  inspire  reverence ;  not  to 
be  touched  without  awe.  Used — 

1.  Of  royal  or  princely  personages : 

"Her  Majesty,  and  three,  at  least,  of  her  august  daugh- 
ter^, were  amongst  the  subscribers  to  the  fund." — D? 
Vuincey:  Wurka  (,ed.  1863),  vol.  ii.,  p.  26. 

2.  Of  anything  appertaining  to  such  dignitaries: 
"He  was  far  too  wise  a  man  not  to  know,  when  he  con- 
sented to  shed  that  august  blood  [that  of  Charles  I.],  that 
he  was  doing  a  deed  which  was  inexpiable." — Macaulay: 
Ufst.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

3.  In  a  more  general  sense,  of  anything  grand  and 
magnificent; 

"And  still  let  man  his  fabrics  rear, 
August  in  beauty,  grace,  and  strength." 

Hemans:  Ivy  Song. 

4.  Of  the  Divine  Being  or  His  arrangements  for 
the  government  of  the  universe : 

"The  trumpet— will  it  sound,  the  curtain  rise, 
And  show  th'  august  tribunal  of  the  skies." 

Cotcper.-  Retirement, 

Au-gust,  *.  [In  Dan.  &  Ger.  August;  Sw. 
Augusii;  Dan  Augustus,  Oogst;  Fr.  Aout;  Sp.  and 
Ital.  .4905/0;  Lat.  Augustus,  from  Augustus,  the 
first  Roman  emperor.] 

1.  Formerly :  The  sixth  month  of  the  old  Alban  or 
Latin  year,  which  began  with  March  and  not  with 
January.    At   first   it  was  called  in   consequence 
Sextilis,   from  sej:tus=the   sixth.      Afterward  the 
senate  altered  that  name  into  Augustus,  in  honor 
of  Augustus  Caesar,  the  first  Roman  emperor,  who 
during  this  month  was  created  consul,  three  times 
over  obtained  triumphs,  subdued  Egypt,  and  termi- 
nated the  civil  war. 

2.  Now :  The  eighth  month  of  the  year  in  this  and 
other  parts  of  the  Christian  world. 

"  August  was  dedicated  to  the  honor  of  Augustus 
Caesar,  because  in  the  same  month  he  was  created  consul, 
thrice  triumphed  iu  Rome,  subdued  Egypt  to  the  Roman 
empire,  and  made  an  end  of  civil  wars;  being  before 
called  Sextflis,  or  the  sixth  from  March."— Peacham. 

Au-giis-tan  (1),  a.  [Lat.  Augustanus.]  Per- 
taining to  Augustus  Caesar.  As  literature  in  an- 
cient Rome  reached  its  highest  development  during 
the  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar^  the  expression  **  the 
Augustan  age  "  of  literature  in  any  country  means 
the  age  inNdiich  it  is  at  its  highest  point. 

"  The  Genius  of  the  Augustan  age 

His  head  among  Rome's  ruin-  rear'd." 
Cowper;  On  the  Author  of  "  Letters  on  Literature" 

AU-gus-ta.n  (2),  a,  [From  Augusta,  the  old 
Roman  name  of  Augsburg,  in  Bavaria.]  Pertain- 
ing to  Augsburg. 

Augustan  Confession. 

Theology  and  Church  History:  What  is  now  com- 
monly known  as  the  Augsburg  Confession  (q.  v.}. 

Au  -gus-tlne§,  Au  '-gas-ting,  s.  pi.  [  From 
Augustine.'}  [AUGUSTINIANS.] 

Au-gus-Mn-I-an,  a.  &  s.  [From  Augustine  or 
St.  Augustine,  the  very  eminent  theologian  and 
Christian  father,  born  at  Tagaste,  in  Numidia,  on 
November  13.  A.  D.  354;  a  presbyter  of  Hippo 
Regius  (now  Bona,  in  Algeria)  from  391 ;  and  finally 
bishop  of  the  same  Hippo  from  395  to  his  "death  on 
August28,  430.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  St.  Augustine. 
August  in  i<>  a    Canons     regular:    Canons     whose 

mode  of  life  was  regulated  by  what  was  considered 
to  bo  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine.  [CANONS.]  (Mos- 
heim:  Church  Hist.,  Cent,  xi.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii.  §  29.) 

.\>i<nixttiti<i,t  Eremites:  The  same  as  AUGTJSTIN- 
IANS  JB.,2  (q.  v.).]  (Ibid.,  Cent.  xiii.,pt.  ii.,ch.  ii., 
99  22,  23.) 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Gen.:  Any  follower  of  Augustine. 
ri.  Spec.  (Plural)  : 

1.  Those  who  follow  Augustine  in  hisviews  of  the 
doctrines  of  grace,  which  were  essentially  what  are 
now  called  Calvinistic. 

2.  An  order    of   monks  called    after    Augustine. 
Other  English  designations  for  them  are  August  i  ties 
or  Au-guAtitis,  and  they  are  also  somntimes  called 


VI     j-l«-y  u«(  i/wt,   OULIVI     111CJ      *11C    CT1BLI    DUIUOI UIHM     (.ill  It'll 

AugiiKtininn  Eremites,  or  simply  Eremites.  They 
were  formed  into  an  order  by  Alexander  IV.,  in  1256, 
ho  haying  required  various  societies  of  Eremites— 
of  which  some  followed  the  rules  of  William  the 
Eremite,  and  others  those  of  St.  Augustine — to  unite 
into  one  body.  When,  in  1272,  the  orders  of  Mendi- 
cants were  reduoed  by  Pope  Gregory  X.  to  four,  the 
Aagustinians  were  one  of  these  four.  They  art1  the 
same  that  are  called  Austin  friars.  Their  garb  is 
black. 

§.u-gus  -tl  ous,  a.    [AUGUST  a.]    The   same    as 
AUGUST  (q,  v.). 
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au-gust-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  august;  -ly.]  In  an 
august  manner ;  in  a  highly  dignified  manner ;  in  a 
manner  to  inspire  veneration  or  awe. 

au-gust -ness,  [Eng.  august;  -ness.']  The  char- 
acteristic of  being  august ;  dignity,  venerableness. 

*aulit,  *auhte,  *aght,  (O.  £119.),  *auctit 
(Scotch)  (oft  and  ch  guttural),  a.  [A.  S.enhtn  = 
eight.!  Eight.  [AGHT,  EIGHT.]  (Rob.  de  Brunne, 
li.  122.) 

*aulit  (h  guttural),  s.  [AGHT,  AHT.]  Properly. 
(S.  in  Boucher.) 

*auht-end.  (A  guttural),  a.  [A.  S.  eaMa-tynt 
=eighteenth.J 

"In  his  auhtend  year." 
Rob.  de  Brunne,  p.  83.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

auk  (inProvinc.  Eng.  alk),  «.  [Icel.  aulka;  Sw. 
<tlku  =  n  puffin:  Dan.  alke;  Ger.  alk;  Mod.  Lat. 
a(c«.]  [ALCA.1  The  name  given  to  several  sea- 
birds,  especially  the  Great  and  the  Little  Auk. 

1.  The  Great  Auk  is  the  Alca  impennis  of  Lin- 
n»us.  [ALCA,  ALCID.E.]  It  is  from  two  to  two  and 
a-half  feet  high,  with  short  wings  almost  useless 
for  flight.  In  the  water,  however,  it  makes  way 
with  astonishing  rapidity.  It  is  essentially  a  North- 
ern bird.  It  seems  to  be  rapidly  verging  to  extinc- 
tion. Its  bones  left  behind  show  that  it  was  formerly 
abundant  on  the  shores  of  Iceland,  Greenland,  ana 
Denmark.  (Oicen:  Classif.  of  the  Mammalia,  p. 57, 
and  other  works.) 


The  Razor-Bill  (Alca  Torda). 


2.  The  Little  Auk  of  Pennant  and  others,  called 
also  the  Common  Rotche,  and  the  little  White  and 
Black  Diver,  is  the  Mergulus  melanoleucos  of  Yar- 
rell's  British  Birds,  the  M.  alle  of  Carpenter  and 
Dallas,  and  the  Alca  alle  of  Linnieus.    It  has  the 
breast,  the  belly,  a  dot  above  the  eyes,  and  a  stripe 
on  the  wing,  white;  the  rest  of  the  plumage  black. 
Its  length  is  nine  inches,  and  the  extent  of  its  wings 
sixteen.    Its  dimensions  are  thus  about  those  of  a 
large  pigeon.    It  nestles  in  holes  or  cr'evices  on  the 
bare    rocks,    laying    one    bluish-green  egg.    It  is 
abundant  in  the  Arctic  seas.    It  is  found  also  in 
Great  Britain. 

3.  One  of  the  English  names  given  to  a  bird,  the 
Razor-bill  (Alca  torda). 

King  of  the  Auks:  A  Scotch  name  for  the  Great 
Auk  (Alca  impennis).  [See  No.  1.] 

fault  -ward,  a.    [AWKWARD.] 

taul,  s.    [AWL.] 

au  la,  s.  [In  Sp.,  Lat.,  &c.,  auto.  In  Gr.  aule= 
(1)  a  courtyard  or  its  wall;  (2)  the  court  or  quad- 
rangle around  which  the  house  itself  was  built;  (3) 
any  court  or  hall;  (4)  (later)  the  court,  or  aula 
regia.] 

1.  A  court  baron.    (Spelman.) 

2.  In  some  old  ecclesiastical  writings :    The  nave 
of  a  church. 

3.  A.  regia  or  regis:      A   court   established   by 
William  the  Conqueror  in  his  own  hall,  and  com- 
prised of  the  great  officers  of  state  usually  attendant 
on  his  person.    It  was   ultimately  transferred  to 
Westminster  Hall. 

au  -las-vim,  s.  [Lat.  aulceum;  Gr.  aulaia=  .  .  . 
a  curtain ;  tapestry.] 

*Bot. :  A  term  sometimes  applied  by  Linnieus  to 
a  corolla. 

au-la  r-I-an,  a.  &  s.  [In  Sp.  &  Ital.  aula  =  a 
royal  palace;  Lat.  aula;  Gr.  au(e=tho  front  court 

'ertaining  to  a   hall.    (>'//,<"•', 


of  a  Grecian  house.] 

'djective.    Pertaining  to 
Worcester,  &c. ) 


1.  As  adje 


2.  As  substantive.      In   Oxford    University :    The 

ember  of  a  hall  as  distinguished  from  a  collegian. 

"Dr.  Adams  [principal  of  Magdalen  Hall]  made  a  little 
speech,  and  entertained  the  vice-chancellor  and  aiUariuns 
with  a  glaiw  of  vine.' '-Life  of  A.  H'i*x<,  p.  883. 

au  lax,  s.  [Gr.  a»;<i.r=a  furrow,  in  allusion  to 
the  furrows  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  iu  one 
species.]  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Proteacejp,  or  Proteads.  The  species  consist  of 
pretty  shrubs,  with  narrow  leaves. 


aumone 

auld,  a.    [A.  S.  old,  ea!d.]    Old.    [OLD.] 
*1.  (Formerly  English.) 

'"Tis  pride  that  pulls  the  country  down  : 
Then  take  thine  "•'/./  cloaVabout  thee." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  3. 

2.  (Now  only  Scotch.) 

"Half  the  people  of  the  barony  know  that  their  poor 
auld  laird  is  somewhere  here  about." — Scott:  H'tirertey, 
ch.  liv. 

auld-farrant,  a.    Sagacious. 

"  Thi«  auld  man,  pchiltree,  is  very  skeely  and  auld-far- 
rant about  mony  things." — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  ilii. 

auld  lang  syne.  [Scotch  auld=Eng.  old;  lang 
—long;  syne=smce.]  Long,  long  ago;  referring  to 
the  time  when  friends  now  in  full  maturity,  if  not 
even  beginning  to  decline,  were  boys  accustomed  to 
play  together. 

"But  seas  between  us  braid  ha'e  roar"d. 
Sin'  auld  lang  syne." — Burns:  Aultl  Lang  Syne. 

Burns'  "  Auld  Lang  Syne  "  is  sung  at  the  close  of 
all  Scottish  entertainments  the  world  over,  and 
nowhere  with  more  zest  and  delight  than  in  the 
United  States. 

auld-warld,  a.  Old  world;  antique;  belonging 
to  a  state  of  things  which  has  now  passi-il  a\vav. 
(Scotch.) 

au-leV-Ic,  a.  [Lat.  auleticus;  Gr.  aulctikos— 
suitable  for  a  pipe  or  flute;  aulos=a  flute  or  other 
wind  instrument:  ao,  afmi,  or  <mo=to  blow.]  Per- 
taining to  the  pipe  or  flute.  (Johnson.) 

au  -Ho,  *au'-llck,  a.  &  s.  [In  Fr.  antique;  Sp., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  aulico;  Lat.  a ulicus= pertaining  to  a 
princely  court,  princely ;  Gr.  aulikos=ot  or  for  the 
court,  courtier  like.  In  Ital.  aula  is=a  royal  pal- 
ace; Lat.  aula=(l)  the  front  court  of  a  Grecian 
house,  (2)  a  palace,  a  castle,  (3)  princely  power,  (4) 
the  court,  courtiers;  Gr,  aule=n)  the  open  court 
before  a  house,  or  its  wall.  (2)  (later)  the  court  or 
quadrangle,  (3)  the  hall  or  vestibule,  or  any  cham- 
ber, (4)  (latest  of  all),  the  court,  courtiers.  From 
ad,  acmi=to  blow — the  court-yard  being  necessarily 
open  to  the  wind.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  a  royal  court. 
If  Aulic  Council ; 

(a)  In  the  old  German  empire,  the  name  formerly 
given  to  the  personal  council  of  the  emperor,  as 
contradistinguished  from  the   imperial  chamber, 
which  was  the  supreme  court  of  the  empire.    It 
ceased  when  the  emperor  died,  but  a  fresh  one  was 
immediately  called  into  existence  by  his  successor. 
The  supercession  of  the  German  empire  by  the  con- 
federation  of  the   Rhine,   established   under  the 
auspices  of  Napoleon  I.  in  1806.  terminated  the  old 
Aulic  Council. 

(b)  A  council  at  Vienna,  established  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  military  affairs  of  Austria. 

B.  As  substantive.     At  the  Sorbonne,   and  some 
foreign  universities:   The  ceremony  observed  when 
one  receives  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  First 
an  oration  is  addressed  to  him  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  University,  then  he  receive  s  the  cap,  and  finally 
presides  at  the  disputation.    While  the  term  aulic 
is  used  generally  of  the  whole  ceremony,  it  is  spe- 
cially to  the  disputation  that  it  is  applied. 

taul  -nage,  s.   [ALXAGE.] 

taul  -nag-er,  ».    [ALXAGER.] 

*auln,  *aulne  (I  silent),  s.    [ACNE.] 

aulned  (I  silent),  a.  [Apparently  altered  from 
Awx  i'q.  v.).] 

Heraldry:  Awned,  bearded.  (Used  of  ears  of 
corn.) 

aul'-pp-us,  «.  [Gr.  m<ios=a  flute,  and  pmis=& 
foot.]  A  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  family 
Salmon  ida?. 

au-los  -t6m  -a,  au-los  -tom-us,  «.  [Gr.  aulos= 
a  flute,  and  sfom«  =  mouth.  Flute-mouthed.]  A 
genus  of  spiny-finued  fishes,  of  the  family  Fistular- 
idee.  Like  the  rest  of  the  family,  the  snout  ends  in 
a  tube.  The  only  known  species  is  from  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

au-l6-st8m  I  dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  autostom(a). 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.]  [FISTULARID.E.] 

*aul-ter,   s.    [ALTAR.]     The   same   as    ALTAR 

(q.  V.I. 

*aul  -trage,  *aul  -ter-age,  ».  [ALTARAGE.]  The 
same  as  ALTERAGE  (q.  v.).  (Scotch.) 

*au  -mail,  *au  -mayl,  v.  t.    [AMEL,  v.] 

*au -mayld,  i>n.j>ar.    [AUMAIL.] 

*aum  -ble,  *aum  -bel.    [AMBLE.] 

•aum-bry5.    [AMBRY.] 

aume,  s.    The  same  as  A  AM  (q.  v.). 

*au  -men-er,  *au  -mere,  s.  [Fr.  au?HOHi>r=an 
almoner.]  An  almoner. 

*au  -m&ne,  s.    [Fr.  aMm07W  =  alms,  charity.] 

Law:  A  tenure  by  which  lands  are  given  in  alms 
to  some  church  or  religious  house. 


ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     liere,     camel,     her,    tliere;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wSrk,     who,     sfin;     mate,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       q.u  =  kw. 


auncenyd 

*aun  cen-y'd,  *awn  -selien-Sfd,  <i.  [ANCIENT.] 
Antiquated.  (Prompt.  Parv.f 

*aun  -ce-tre  (tre  as  tSr  i ,  ».  The  same  as  ANCES- 
TOR (q.  v.). 

*aun -$e-trjf,  s.  Old  spelling  of  ANCESTRY  (q.v.). 

*aune,  *aulne,  «.  [Fr- ""'"••  "»''"••'  Lat.  «/««= 
(1)  the  elbow,  ('2)  the  arm,  (3)  an  cll.J 

Formerly:  A  French  measure  for  cloth,  varying 
in  length  in  different  places.  At  Rouen  it  was  =  1 
English  oil,  at  l"alais=l'52,  at  Lyons=l'0til,  and  at 
Paris=0'95. 

.Vow:  The  mitre  lias  taken  its  place. 

*aun  -gel,  "aun  -gll.    Old  forms  of  AXGEL. 
"And  as  au  aungcl  lad  him  up  and  doun." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,260-1. 
"  At  Iiucifer,  though  he  an  tmtit/il  were. 
And  nought  a  111:111.  at  him  wil  I  bygyiine." 

JbU.,  15,485-6. 

aunt,  *aunte  (au=a),s.  [In  Ger.  &  Fr.  tante; 
•O.  Fr.  tinte;  Prov.  niudti,  from  Lat.  a»i(Ya  =  auiit  hy 
the  father's  side,  that  by  tho  mother's  side  being 
-quite  a  different  word,  viz.,  nurfertenx.] 

I.  Lit.:  The  sister   of   one's    father   or   mother. 

[AUXTIE.) 

"  Who  meets  us  here?  my  niece  Plantagenet, 
Led  in  the  hand  of  her  kind  mint  of  Glos'ter." 

NAiiA-raji..-  Kicluinl  III.,  iv.  1. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  In  a  good  sense :  A  kindly  epithet  for  an  elderly 
woman  of  no  kinship  to  the  speaker,  as  uni'le  was  for 
an  elderly  man. 

'  Modryle  and Eicyflr^-Auut  and  uncle,  are  used 
similarly  in  Welsh.  (Barnes:  Early  Enylaiul  and 
the  Saxon  English,  p.  135.) 

2.  Inabad  sense :  A  cant  term  for  a  woman  of  bad 
character,  whetherprostitute  or  procuress.  ^A'ares.J 
(Shakesp. :  Winter  s  Tale,  iv.  3.) 

*aun  -ter,  *aun  -tre  (O.  Eng.)  (tre  as  tSr), 
*an-ter,  *aun -tyr  (tyr  as  tlr)  IPmviiic.'),  s. 
£C'ontr.  from  Fr.  aventure=au  adventure.] 

1.  An  adventure. 

2.  Fortune.    (Prompt.  Parr.) 

"  Fro  Nabugodonosor  the  kyng  that  him  hade. 
Called  this  paleis  '  Aitntreit,'  and  forsothe  seide." 
Juseplt  ofArimat hie  (ed.  Skeat),  819-20. 

*aun  -t§r,  *aun  -tre  (tre  as  ter),  v.  t.  &  i.  [From 
Fr.  ayentur0r=to  venture,  to  risk.  |    To  venture,  to 
•dare  :  to  encounter  danger,  to  incur  risk. 
"  TJnhardy  is  unsely,  as  men  saith, 
1  wol  arise,  and  attntre  it,  in  good  faith." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,207-8. 

.     *aun -tSr-ous,    *aun -trous,   *an -tSr-ous,  a. 
[Abbreviated   from    adventurous  (q.  v.)J.     Adven- 
turous, courageous,  enterprising.    [AUNTER.] 
"  And  for  he  was  a  knyght  attntrous." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  15,817. 

aun'-tie  (au=a),  s.  [Eng.  aunt ;  and  dimin.  -j'e.] 
A  familiar  name  for  an  aunt.  (Eny.  and  Scotch.) 

"I  wad  get  my  mil  her  bestowed  wi'  her  auld  graning 
•tittie,  AwtMaMeg,  in  the  Gallowgate  o'  Glasgow." — Scott- 
Old  Mortality,  ch.  xiv. 

*T  It  is  also  a  familiar  name  for  an  old  negress. 

*aun  -tre  (tre  as  ter),  s.  &  r.  t.    [AUNTER.] 

*aun  -trous,  a.    [AUXTEROUS.] 

A  game  common  at  county  fairs.  It  consists  in 
attempts  to  knock  a  pipe  from  the  mouth  of  a  pup- 
pet head  placed  on  a  pole ;  the  name  is  also  applied 
to  the  puppet  head. 

*au-6n'ge,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  rc/on=:to  receive,  pa.  par. 
ctfuitgen,  afangen.]  [AFONGE.J 

"Bede  him  that  ich  deie  mote  and  the  oile  of  mylce 
•anonye." — The  Holy  Rode  (ed.  Morris),  44. 

*au-pte,  a/lr.  [Eng.  a  =  on;  vote  =  foot.]  On 
foot.  [AFOOT.] 

au  -r%,  s.  [In  Sp.,  Port.,  Ital.,  &  Lat.  aura;  Gr. 
«ura=air  in  motion,  a  breeze;  *aii,  aemi=to  blow, 
and  nuo=to  shout  .  .  .  to  roar;  Sansc.  vd  or  w(k 
=to  blow.] 

I.  Gen.:   Any  subtle,  invisible  fluid,  gaseous,  or 
-other  material  emanation  from  a  body,  as  au  efflu- 
vium ;  the  aroma  of  flowers. 

II.  Specially: 

1.  Electriciti/.    Electric  Aura :    A  so-called  elec- 
tric fluid  emanating  from  an  electrified  body,  and 
forming  what  lias  been  called  an  electric  atmos- 
phere around  it. 

2.  ^ted.    Epileptic  Aura  (A.  cpileptica,  or  simply 
-turn) :  A  sensation  as  if  a  current  of  air,  a  stream 
•  >f  water,  or  a  slight  convulsive  tremor  ascemlrd 
from  a  part  of  the  body,  or  of  the  extremitii-.  tn 
1  lie'  head,  on  reaching  which  the  patient  falls  down 
in  a  fit  of  epilepsy.     (Dr.  J.  Oheune :  <>•/.   1'mrt. 
Med.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  86.) 

au'-r8.1(l).  «.  [Lat.  aura;  and  Eng.  suff. -a?.] 
Pertaining  to  tho  air.  (Maunder.) 
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au  rgil  (*Ji.  a.  [From  Lat.  auris—thc  car.  Per- 
taining to  tlie  ear. 

au  -ra-llte,  s.  [In  Gcr.  aural  it;  from  aura  (?), 
and  /if  Aog= atone.]  A  mineral;  according  to  tin* 
British  Museum  Catalogue,  a  variety  of  Dichroite; 
but  according  to  Dana,  the  same  as  Fahlunitc 
(u.v.).  Borsdorff  called  it  Hydrous  lolito.  It  is  from 
Abo,  in  Finland. 

au-ran-tl-a  -£e-se,  s.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  auran- 
fmm,  the  specific  name  of  tho  orange  (Citnut 
auranttttm),  the  remoter  derivation  apparently 
being  auratis*  genit.  aunmiiB,  pr.  par.  of  ouro=to 
gild;  aurwn=ffold,  referring  to  the  line  yellow 
color  of  the  fruit.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  plants,  classed  by  Lindley  in 
his  Rutales,  or  Rutal  Alliance.  They  have  from 
three  to  five  petals,  stamina  tho  same  in  number,  or 
twice  as  many,  or  some  multiple  of  the  petals, 
hypogynous.  The  fruit  is  pulpy,  and  is  many- 
celled.  It,  with  the  rest  of  the  plant,  is  covered 
with  an  abundance  of  oily  receptacles.  The  leaves, 
which  are  alternate,  are  often  compound,  fre- 
quently with  the  petiole  winged.  There  is  no^genus 
Aurantium  (see  ctym.).  Tho  typical  one  is  Citrus, 
which  contains  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  lime,  &c. 
[CITRUS.]  In  1847  Dr.  Lindley  estimated  the  known 
species  of  Aurantiacese  at  ninety-five,  nearly  all 
from  India. 

au  -rate,  a.  &  s.  [In  Ital.  aurato;  from  Lat. 
rtitraf  «s=gilt,  pa.  par.  of  auro— to  gild,  from  aurum 
=gold.] 

A.  ,4s  adjective:  Of  a  golden  yellow  hue;  a  pure 
bright  yellow,  duller  than  lemon-color. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Horticul.:  A  kind  of  pear. 

2.  Chem.:    Auric  oxide  in  combination  with  an 
alkali.    (Fownes:  Chem.,  10th  ed.,  p.  421.) 

IT  There  are  aurates  of  potctsh,  of  ammonia,  &c. 

au  -ra-ted  (1),  o.  [In  Ital.  aurato;  Lat.  auratus 
=gilt,  from  aurum=gold.]  [AURATE.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang,  and  Science  generally :  Containing 
gold ;  gilded,  or  resembling  gold  in  color. 

2.  Chem.:  Combined  with  auric  acid.    [AURIC.] 
au -ra-ted   (2),  a.    [From  Lat.  cmris=the  ear.] 

Eared. 

aur£  (au'-rat,  a.  [O.  Fr.]  Bestrewed  with 
golden  drops.  (Gloss,  of  Her.,  1847.) 

au -re-ate  (Bug.  and  Scotch),  *aw -re-ate 
(Scotch),  a.  [Lat.  aureafus=adorned  with  gold.] 
Golden, 

"  Ami'lis  ane  rank  tre  hirkis  a  golden  beach 
With  aureate  leuis  and  fleiibel  twistis  teuch." 
Douglas;   Virg.,  167,  42. 

au-re'-ll-a,  a.  [In  Sp.  aure/ia=a  pupa,  chry- 
salis; Lat.  aurelia  —  pupa  of  a  golden  color,  from 
Ottrum=gold,  Several  Roman  ladies  were  called 
Aurelia.] 

Enfant. :  A  chrysalis ;  a  pupa.  [CHRYSALIS.] 
"The   solitary    maggot,    found    in   the    dry  heads  of 
tense),  is  sometimes  changed  into  the  aurelia  of  a  butter- 
fly, sometimes  into  a  fly-case." — Kay:  On  the  Creation. 

au-re  -11-an,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  aurelia  (q.  v.),  and 
Eng.  suff.  -an.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  an  aurelia.  (Hum- 
phreys.) 

B.  As  substantive :  One  who  studies  butterflies. 
"Few  butterflies  are  greater  favorites  with  aurelianit 

than    this    [White    Admiral]."  —Jardine:    Natuntlixt's 
Library,  mix.  1. 

au-re-p-la,  s.  [In  Fr.  aureole;  Port,  aureola; 
from  Lat.  aiireolua  =  golden;  aureus  —  golden  ; 
aurum  =  gold.]  The  circle  of  rays  with  which 
painters  surround  the  head  of  Christ  and  the 
saints.  Trench  is  in  error  when  ho  says  that  this 
word  is  in  none  of  tho  Dictionaries.  It  is  in  Webster, 
ed.  1S4S.  Tho  Archbishop  says  that  the  following 
citation  from  Donne  should  be  Inserted  with  it:— 
"  Because  in  their  translation,  in  tho  Vulgate  edi- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  they  [tho 
Roman  Catholics]  find  in  Exod.  xxv.  25  that  word 
aureolam.  Facies  coronam  aureolam,  *  Thou 
shalt  make  a  lesser  crown  of  gold;'  out  of  this 
diminutive  and  mistaken  word  they  have  estab- 
lished a  doctrine  that,  besides  t!ie?-e  c<>r(>ti<i>  aitrt'vp, 
those  crowns  of  gold  which  are  communicated  to 
all  the  saints  from  the  crown  of  Christ,  some  saints 
have  made  to  themselves,  and  produced  out  of 
their  own  extraordinary  merits,  certain  aureolas, 
certain  lessor  crowns  of  their  own  .  .  .  And 
these  aureolas  they  ascribe  only  to  three  sorts  of 
persons  to  Virgins,  to  Martyrs,  to  Doctors." 
Donne:  .SVrwoH,  73.)  (Trench:  On  some  Def.  in  our 
Ena.  7>*W..p.42.) 

au  rlc,  a.  [From  Lat.  a»rum=gold.  and  Eng. 
snfT.  -/••.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language:  Of  gold;  having  more  or 
less  of  gold  in  its  composition,  or  in  any  way  per- 
taining to  gold. 


auricula 

B.  Science  generally: 

Chem.;  With  gold  as  one  of  its  constituent  ele- 
ments. In  auric  compounds  tho  gold  is  trivalent, 
while  in  aurous  compounds  it  is  univalent.  There 
are  auric  sulphides,  chlorides,  anoxidcs,  bromides, 
and  iodides.  If  alloys  of  gold  be  dissolved  in  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  and  a  ferrous  salt  be  added,  tho  pure 
metal  will  bo  pricipitated.  The  chief  tests  for  gold 
in  solution  are  ferrous  sulphate  and  what  is  called 
"  purple  of  Cassius." 

Auric  chloride  or  trichloride  of  gold  (AuCla)  is 
formed  when  gold  is  dissolved  in  nitro-muriatic 
arid,  forming  a  yellow  solution.  It  crystallizes  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  it  gives  off  on  heating, 
forming  a  red  crystalline  mass  of  AuCls.  Auric 
chloride  is  very  deliquescent,  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether;  it  forms  double  salts,  as 
NaCl,AuCle,2HoO,  a  double  chloride  of  sodium  and 
gold. 

Auric  oxide  {AuoOa)  is  obtained  by  adding  mag- 
nesia to  anric  chloride,  and  digesting  tho  precipitate 
with  nitric  acid.  Auric  oxide  is  a  chestnut-brown 
powder,  reduced  to  metallic  gold  by  heat,  or  by 
exposure  to  light.  Auric  oxido  is  soluble  in  strong 
nitric  acid,  and  easily  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  or 
hydrobromic  acids.  It  is  soluble  in  alkalies.  By 
digesting  it  in  ammonia  it  forms  fulminating  gold. 
Its  salts,  with  alkalies,  are  called  aurates. 

Auric  sulphide  (AuoS3)  is  formed  when  hydrogen 
sulphide  (HoS)  is  passed  into  a  cold  dilute  solution 
of  auric  chloride.  It  is  yellow-brown,  and  is  soluble 
in  ammonium  sulphide. 

au-rl-c&al -cite,  ».  [From  Lat.  aurichalcum, 
better  spelled  orichalcum;  Gr.  oreichalkos=ye>\\ovt 
copper  ore,  also  the  brass  made  from  it;  oreios= 
mountainous;  oros=a  mountain,  and  chalkos=  (1) 
copper,  (2)  bronze,  (3)  brass.]  A  mineral  placed  by 
Dana  under  the  fourth  section  of  his  Hydrous 
Carbonates.  It  occurs  in  acicular  crystals,  forming 
drusy  incrustations;  also  columnar,  plumose, 
granular,  or  laminated.  Its  luster  is  pearly;  its 
color,  pale-green,  or  sometimes  azure.  The  hard- 
ness is  2.  The  composition:  Oxide  of  copper,  16'03 
to  32'5 ;  oxido  of  zinc.  32'Oa  to  56'82 ;  carbonic  acid, 
14*08  to  24'69 ;  water,  9'93  to  10'80 ;  lime,  0  to  8'62.  It 
is  found  in  England  at  Roughtcn  Gill,  in  Cumber- 
land; at  Leadhills,  in  Lanarkshire;  in  Spain,  Asia, 
and  America.  Buratite,  by  some  called  lime- 
aurichalcite,  occurs  in  France  and  in  Austro- 
Hungary. 

au  -rl-Cle  (Cle  =  kel),  s.  [In  Fr.  auricule;  from 
Lat.  auricula=the  external  ear,  dimin.  of  auris= 
the  ear.]  Anything  shaped  like  an  ear.  (Used, 
spec.,  in  Anatomy.) 

1.  Auricle  of  the  ear :  The  pinna  or  external  por- 
tion of  the  ear,  consisting  of  helix,  anthelix,  concha, 
tragus,  Ac. 

"  The  auricles  of  the  ear  act  like  an  acoustic  instrument 
to  collect,  increase,  and  pass  to  the  internal  ear  the  sounds 
which  reach  it  from  without." — Todd  <f-  Bowman:  Physiol. 
Anat.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  66,  89. 

2.  Auricles  of  the  heart:  Those  two  of  tho  four 
cavities  of  the  heart  which  are  much  smaller  than 
the  others,  and  each  of  which,  moreover,  has  falling 
down  upon  its  external  face  a  flattened  appendage, 
like  the  ear  of  a  dog,  from  which  tho  name  of  the 
whole  structure  is  derived.    The  right  auricle  has  a 
communication  with  the  right  ventricle,  and  the 
left  auricle  with  the  loft  ventricle.  The  two  auricle's 
are  irregular,  cuboidal,  muscular  bags,  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  thin  fleshy  partition.    Tho 
main  portion  of  each  consists  of  what  is  called  tho 
sinus  venosus,  into  which  the  veins  pour  their  blood. 
( Todd  (&  Bowman :  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  333,  &c.) 

"The  part  of  the  heart  which  receives  is  called  the 
auricle  or  receiving  cavity;  and  this  opens  into  the  ven- 
tricle or  propelling  cavity." — Beale:  Bioplasm  (1872),  p.  24. 
840. 

au-rl-Cled  (Cled-keld),  a.  [Eng.  auricl(e); 
-<•</.] 

1.  Gen.:  Eared ;  possessing  oars. 

2.  Bot.:  Possessing  two  small  lobed  appendages, 
like  minute  ears,  at  the  base  of  the  leaf,  asiu.S'a/r/a 
officinal  is.    It  is  called  also  auriculate;    in  Lat. 
auricula  t  UK. 

au-rlc  -O-mous,  a.  [Lat.  aurum  =  gold,  and 
eoffta=hair.l  Having  the  quality  of  rendering  the 
hair  golden  hued. 

au-rlc -u-lgi,  s.     [In  Dan.  &  Ger.  aurikel ;   Fr. 
fittricule ;   Lat.  aitricula=a.  little  ear.    Some: 
called  Hoar's  Ear.  \ 

I.  Ord.  Lan<}.  <£  Horticul.:  A  well-known  and 
beautiful  garden  flower,  the  Primula  ntiriniln.  It 
is  a  native  of  tho  Alpine  districts  of  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, and  Germany,  and  occurs  also  in  Astrakhan. 
In  its  wild  state  its  colors  arc*  general ly  yellow  and 
rod,  more  rarely  purple,  and  occasionally  varietal  "d 
or  mealy.  A  still  greater  variety  of  colors  has  been 
introduced  by  cultivation. 

"  From  the  soft  wing  of  vernal  breezes  shed, 
Anemonies;  auriculas,  enriched 
\Vilh  shiiiinur  nieiil."  Thornton:  Sfn-iinj.  .137. 


bdll,     boy;     pout,    J6"wl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     chin,     bengh;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  shun,     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     <fcc.  =  bel,      del. 
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2.  Zool.:  A  genus  of  pulmoniferpus  mollusks,  tho 
typical  one  of  the  f amily  Auriculidte  (q.  v.).  They 
are  found  chiefly  in  the  brackish  swamps  of  trop- 
ical islands.  Tate,  in  1875,  enumerated  ninety-four 
recent  and  twenty-eight  fossil  species,  the  latter 
apparently  Neocomiau  in  age.  There  are  several 
sub- genera. 

auricula  Judse.  The  typical  species  of  the 
gonus  Auricula.  It  occurs  in  mangrove  and  other 
swamps. 

auricula  Midaa.  The  Valuta  Auris  Midce  (Linn.), 
the  Midas'  ear-shell.  It  comes  from  tropical  Asia 
or  the  Asiatic  Archipelago. 

au-r!c;-U-lar,  a.  [In  Fr.  auriculaire  (adj.) ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  auricular;  Ital.  auricolare,  auriculare 
(adj.);  Lat.  auricuZari«=belonging  to  the  ear; 
auricula=a  little  ear,  dimin.  of  auris=an  ear.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language ; 
I.  Lit.    Of  the  ear: 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  ear  or  any  part  of  it. 

2.  Heard  by  the  ear ;  depending  upon  the  ear. 

"  Edm.  If  your  honor  judge  it  meet,  I  will  place  you 
where  you  shall  hear  us  confer  of  this,  and  by  an  auricular 
assurance  have  your  satisfaction  .  .  ." — Shakesp.:  King 
Lear,  i.  2. 

3.  Whispered  in  the  oar;  secret.    [B.,  II.] 

4.  Passing  from  ear  to  oar ;  traditional. 

"  The  lUchymists  call  in  many  varieties  out  of  astrology, 
auricular  traditions,  and  feigned  testimonies."— Bacon. 

til.  Fig. :  Of  anything  ear-like  in  shape.    [B.,  1. 2.  ] 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Anatomy: 

fl.  Pertaining  to  the  ear. 

2.  Pertaining   to   anything  ear-like.    Spec.,  per- 
taining to  the  two  auricles,  or  to  one  or  other  of  the 
auricles  of  the  heart. 

"The  auricular  septum,  however,  remains  incomplete 
through  foetal  life.' — Todd  <t  Bowman:  Phyeiol.  Anat., 
vol.  ii.,  p.  604. 

"  Auricular  appendage,  or  proper  auricle:  That  portion 
of  each  of  the  auricles  of  the  heart  which  resembles  an 
ear."— Ibid.,  p.  334. 

II.  Theology,  Church  History,  <St c.  Auricular  Con- 
fession: Confession  of  sin  privately  made  to  a 
priest,  with  tho  view  of  obtaining  absolution. 

"  Shall  auricular  confession  be  retained  or  not  retained 
in  the  Church  ?"— Froude:  Hist.  Eng.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  iii.,  ch. 
ivi.,  p.  384. 

au-rlc'-u-lar-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  auricular;  suff. 
-ly.]  By  means  of  whispering  in  the  ear ;  secretly. 

"These  will  soon  confess,  and  that  not  auricularlu,  bat 
in  a  loud  and  audible  voice." — Dr.  H.  More:  Decay  of 
Piety. 

au-rlc -u-late,  au-rlc -n-la-ted,  adj.  [Mod. 
Lat.  auriculatus;  from  auricula  =  a  little  ear, 
dimin.  of  auri8=an  ear.] 

I.  Generally.    BioL :  Having  actual  ears,  or  with 
appendages  like  ears. 

II.  Specially: 

1.  Zoology: 

(a)  Of  the  Vertebrata  (chiefly  of  the  form  auricu- 
latod) :  Eared ;  with  the  oars  so  conspicuous  as  to 
require  notice  in  a  description. 

(6)  Of  the  Mollusca  (chiefly  of  the  form  auric- 
ulate):  Eared;  that  is,  with  a  projecting  ear- 
shaped  process  on  either  side  of  the  apex  of  the 
shell.  Example,  the  genus  Pecten. 

2.  Bot.  (of  either  form) :  Eared  ^  having  at  the  base 


auriferous  pyrites,  auriferous  pyrite.  A 
species  of  pyrites  containing  gold.  It  is  generally 
found  in  quartz  rock  with  gold  in  other  forms,  and 
is  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  minerals  there 
associated  with  the  gold.  (Dana.) 

au-rif -Ic,  a.  [Lat.  a«r«m=gold,  and  /ooi'o=to 
make.]  Having  the  power  of  changing  other  sub- 
stances into  gold.  ( Southey :  The  Doctor,  ch. 
clxxxvi.) 

au  -rl-flamme,  *.    [In  Port,  auriflamma.}    [ORI- 

FLAMME.] 

au -rl-form,  a.  [Lat.  ai<ris  =  oar,  and  forma  = 
form.]  Formed  like  an  ear. 

Au-rl -ga,  s.  [Sp.  &  Lat.  nuriga  =  a  wagoner, 
from  aurea  —  a  bridle,  and  ayo= to  drive  ...  to 
manage.] 

1.  Astron. :  One  of  the  ancient  northern  constella- 
tions, the  Wagoner. 

2.  Anat.:  The  fourth  lobe  of  the  liver.    (Quiitcy.) 

3.  Surg. :  A  bandage  for  the  sides.    (Ouincy.) 
au-rl -gal.  a.    [Lat.  aurigalis.~\    Pertaining  to  a 

wagoner  or  charioteer.    (Bultcer.) 

*au-rl-ga -tlpn,  s.  [Lat.  iiurigatio.']  The  act  or 
practice  of  driving  a  carriage.  (D»  Quincey.) 

au-rlg'-ra-phy,  *.  [Lat.  aMn<m=gold,  and  Gr. 
grapho=to  write.]  The  act  or  process  of  writing 
"with  gold  in  place  of  ink. 

*Au'-rI-m8nt,  s.  [Lat.  auri  =  of  gold,  genit.  of 
aurum  —  gold ;  mons:  genit.  montis  =  a  mount,  a 
mountain.]  An  imagined  mountain  of  gold. 

au-rln,  s.  [From  Lat.  a«runt=gold,  and  suff. 
-in,  the  same  as  -ine  (q.  v.).] 


pared 

acid  a . -    .- 

the  name  of  corallin  or  rosolic  acid.  It  crystallizes 
from  alcohol  in  red  needles,  which  are  soluble  in 
alkalies. 

*au-rl-plg  -ment,  *  au-rl-plg-men  -turn,  ». 
[Lat.  auripigmentum:  auri  ~  of  gold,  genit.  of 
aurum  =  gold,  and  pigmentum  =  a  pigment,  from 
pingo=to  paint.  Named  from  its  brilliant  yellow 
color,  and  from  the  old  idea,  now  known  to  be 
erroneous,  that  it  contains  gold.] 

M in. :  Orpiment,  tho  sesquisnlphuret  of  arsenic. 
[OEFIMENT.] 

"Alchemy  is  made  of  copper  and  auripigmentum." — 
Bacon:  Physiol.  Hem. 

"  Bed  alchemy  is  made  of  copper  and  auripigment." — 
Ibid.,  g  7. 

au  -rl-scalp,  au-rl-scal'-pl-um,  s.  [Lat.  auri- 
scalpium:  auris=the  car,  and  scalpo=to  scrape.] 

*1.  An  ear-pick. 

*2.  Surgery:  A  probe. 

au  -rlst,  «.  [Lat.  auris  =  an  ear.]  One  whose 
special  study  is  the  ear,  and  who  is  therefore  an 
authority  in  the  diseases  to  which  it  is  liable. 
(Ash.) 

au-rl  -ted,  a.    [Lat.  aurituK.'] 

1.  Zool. :  Eared  ;  furnished  with  ears,  or  with  oar- 
shaped  appendages. 

2.  Bot. :  Eared ;  furnished  with  lobes  resembling 
oars.    Not  differing  essentially  from  AUBICLED  anu 
ACEICULATE  (q.  v.). 

au  -rl-um,  s.    [Lat.,  genit.  pi.  of  a«rfs=an  ear.] 
J/ed.  Aurium  tinnitus :  Tingling  of  the  ears,  i.  e., 

in  the  ears. 
au'-r6chs,  s.   [Ger.  urochs;  from  (1)  «r=original, 

and  (2)  ocAs=an  ox;   ure-ox,  that  is,  original  ox. 

Ur  is  Latinized  into  urus(Cc 


cesar:  De  Bell.  Gall., 

vi.  28).  In  FT.  6ce«/ wus.]  The  English  and  very 
nearly  the  German  name  of  the  Aurochs  fossile  of 
Cuvier,  the  Bos  urwt  of  some  other  writers,  now 


ox,  with  a   shaggy  coat  and  mane,  found  by  the 
Romans  in  the  forests  of  Germany  and  Belgium, 


two  small  appendages  shaped  li"ke  ears.    (Applied 

gaJ^;^=.i^^;  sS^as^S3K^«S?s 

au-rlc-u-lld'-ae,  s.pi,  [From  the  typical  genus 
Auricula  (q.  v.).] 

Zool.:  A  family  of  Gasteropodous  Mollusks  be- 
longing  to  the  order  Pulmonifera,  and  to  the  section 
Inoperculata.  They  have  spiral  shells,  of  which 
the  body-whorl  is  large  and  the  aperture  elongated 
and  denticulated.  They  frequent  salt  marshes, 
damp  hollows,  and  places  overflowed  by  the  sea. 

au-rlc  -u-16-,  in  compos.  [From  Lat.  auricula.] 
Auricle. 

aurlculo-yentricular  orifice.  The  orifice 
through  which  the  blood  passes  from  the  auricle 
into  tho  ventricle.  It  is  guarded  on  either  side  by 
valves.  (Todd  <&  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  ii., 
p.  333.) 

au-rlf-5r-ous,  a.  [In  Fr.  auriftre;  Sp.  &  Port. 
aurifero;  Lat.auri/ert'  from  aurum=gom,  aud/ero 
=  to  bear.]  Gold-bearing;  producing  gold. 

"Whence  many  a  bursting  stream  auriferous  plays." 
Thomson:  Summer,  648. 

auriferous  native  silver.  A  mineral,  called 
also  Kustelito  (q.  v.).  It  passes  gradually  into 
argentiferous  gold. 


Aurochs. 

and  still  existing  in  small  numbers  In  Lithuania, 
being  preserved  oy  strict  protective  laws.  In  pre- 
historic times  it  must  have  existed  in  England,  for 
its  remains  have  been  found  in  Newer  Pliocene 
strata  at  Woolwich,  at  Ilford,  and  in  the  valley  of 
tho  Thames.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Urus  of  Oesar.  The  genus  is  almost  extinct. 


Au-rb  r-a,  au-ro  r-a,  .s-.  [In  Ger.,  Sp.,  Port., 
Ital.,  <fc  Lat.  Aurora,  aurora;  Fr.  Aurore,  aurore. 
Mahn  considers  this  as=aurca  hora= golden  hour,  or 
Gr.  aurios  /w>ra="  morning  hour  "  ('*  morning  time 
of  day,''  rather,  the  specific  sense  of  "  hour  "  being 
a  late  one);  or.  finally,  from  Sansc.  •ushd«a=tho 
dawn.  Smith  derives  aurora  from  a  root  ttr=tu 
burn.  Compare  with  this  Heb.  ur  and  or=light, 
from  or=to  give  light,  to  shine.] 

A.  Of  persons  (of  the  form  Aurora  only}.    Roniui' 
Myth.;  The  goddess  of  the  morning.    She  wassoni. 
times    represented    as    drawn    in    a    rosy-colon1*  !• 
chariot  by  two  horses.    She  appears  as  the  fore- 
runner of  the  sun. 

^  In  some  examples  it  is  difficult  to  determine/ 
whether  Aurora  means  this  mythic  female  or  only 
the  dawn. 

"Soon  as  Anrnra,  daughter  of  the  dawn, 
Sprinkled  with  roseate  light  the  dewy  lawn." 

fitpf:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xvii.,  1,  'J. 
"Till  on  her  eastern  throne  Aurora  glows." 

/bid.,  bk.  xix.,  61. 

B.  Of  things  (of  either  form) ; 

1.  Poetry;  The  dawn  of  day. 

1  •  The  morning  planet  told  th*  approach  of  light, 
And,  fast  behind,  Aurora's  warmer  ray 
O'er  the  broad  ocean  pour'd  the  golden  day." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xiili.,  281-3. 
"  His  bosom  of  the  hue 
With  which  Aurora  decks  the  skies, 
When  piping  winds  shall  soon  arise 

To  sweep  away  the  dew." 
Cowper.-  Death,  of  Mrs.  Throckmorton' &  Bullfinch. 

2.  Ord.  Lang.)  Meteorol. ,  e£c. ;  The  generic  terra 
for  that  illumination  of  the  night  sky  which  is  so- 
common  within    the   polar  circles,  and   is   called 
Aurora  boreal  is  or  A.  australis,  according  as  it  is 
seen  near  the  North  or  near  the  South  Pole.    Th& 
phenomenon  is  visible  in    North   America  in  the 
autumn  and  winter.      Sometimes  the  light  is  of  the 
ordinary  flame  color;  green  has  been  more  rarely 
observed.     The  shapes  it  assumes  are  infinite  in 
number  and  very  transient. 

"The  amber  midnight  smiles  in  dreams  of  dawn." 

Bayard  Taylor. 

Sometimes  there  is  an  arch,  in  which  case  it  i* 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian^ 
showing  its  connection  with  magnetism.  It  affects 
electrical  wires  also :  thus  in  France  and  elsewhere- 
the  aurora  of  August  30  and  September  1,  1859, 
noiselessly  worked  the  telegraphic  needles  and 
violently  .rung  the  alarm-bells.  The  aurora  is 
believed  to  be  produced  by  electric  currents  in  thfr 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  Its  great  eleva- 
tion above  the  earth  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
the  same  aurora  has  been  witnessed  at  the  same- 
time  in  Moscow,  Warsaw,  Rome  and  Cadiz. 

3.  Bot.:  A  species  of  Ranunculus, 
aurora  australis.    [AURORA  (B.,  2.).] 
aurora  borealis.     [In  Fr.  owrore  boreale;  Sp~ 

aurora  boreal.]    [AURORA  (B.,  2.).] 

au-rbr'-al,  a.    [Eng.  auror(a) ;  -al,] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  dawn  of  day. 

"  Her  cheeks  suffused  with  an  auroral  blush." 

Longfellow:  The  Student's  Tnle. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  Aurora  borealis,  or  to  the  A.. 
aiistrali*,  as  an  "  auroral  arch." 

au-ro-tel-lii  r-Ite,  s.  [Lat.  a«rum=gold ;  tel- 
lurium (Mod.  Lat.),  the  matal  so  called  (q.  v.) ;  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ite.~]  A  mineral,  the  same  as  SYLVAXITE. 
(q.  v.). 

au  -rous,  a.    [From  Lat.  ourum=gold.] 

1.  Ordinary    Language:     Full   of   gold;    (more 
loosely)  containing  more  or  less  of  gold. 

2.  Chem.:  With  gold  univalent  in  its  composition. 

*[  The  aurous  compounds  are  of  but  little  import- 
ance. Aurous  chloride  (AuCl)  is  prepared  by  heating 
the  auric  chloride  (Au'"Cl.it  to  227C ,  till  it  ceases  to 
give  off  chlorine.  It  is  a  yellowish  mass,  decomposed 
by  water  into  metallic  gold  and  auric  chloride. 

Aurous  oxide  is  formed  when  caustic  potash  solu- 
tion is  poured  on  aurous  chloride.  It  is  a  gn-cn 
powder,  easily  decomposed  into  metallic  gold  and 
auric  oxide, 

AurouA sulphide  (Au-.»S)  is  a  black-brown  precipi- 
tate, formed  when  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  into 
a  boiling  solution  of  auric  chloride.  It  is  soluble  in 
ammonium  sulphide. 

au  -ruin,  s.  [Lat.  aurum,  whence  Fr.,  Gael..  & 
Ir.  or;  Wei.  &  Corn,  aur;  Sp.  &  Ital.  oro;  Port. 
ouro,  oi'ro.  The  root  is  aur,  «r=to  burn,  which 
occurs  also  in  Lat.  nro,  supine  ustum—to  burn  ;  Gr. 
uwo=to  dry,  to  kindle  a  fire;  San>c.  ufth.  Malm 
suggests  O.  Prussian  awsas;  Litli.  auksas;  Bis,- 
oayan  ?*rrea=  gold.} 

Chcm,:  A  triutonnc  metallic  element.  It  niay  be 
motnatomic  in  the  aurous  compounds,  which  are- 
quickly  decomposed  into  metallic  gold  and  auric 
salts.  Symbol,  An;  atomic  weight,  197;  sp.  gr.» 
19'50;  melting  point.  1102  (\  Gold  is  a  soft  yellow 
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metal,  both  ductile  and  malleable.  It  dissolve.-  in 
nitre-muriatic  acid,  and  it  is  obtained  pure  by 
precipitation  from  its  solution  by  a  ferrous  salt. 
[GOLD.]  The  following  are  tests  for  aurum  s'^oM 
in  solution.  The  sulpnides  are  precipitated  from 
acid  solutions  by  H-iS,  and  are  soluble  in  ammo- 
nium  sulphide.  Ferrous  sulphate  (FeSO4)  gives  a 
brown  precipitate,  fusible  by  the  blowpipe  into  a 
b.  ad  of  metallic  gold.  Stannous  chloride  (SnCl-^) 
gives  a  brownish-purple  precipitate  (Purple  of  Cas- 

old  t  - 

s a  ye 

tate.  soluble  in  excess.  A  piece  of  paper  dippe  n 
a  solution  of  gold  becomes  purple  on  exposure  to 
tin-  light.  All  salts  of  gold  are  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state  by  heat. 

*aurum  fulminans.  [Lat.  (lit.)  =  fulminating 
gold;  gold  darting  lightning.]  An  explosive  com- 
pound made  by  dissolving  gold  in  aqua  regia,  and 
precipitating  it  with  salt  of  tartar.  A  very  small 
quantity  of  it  becomes  capable,  by  a  moderate 
heat,  of  giving  a  report  like  that  of  a  pistol. 
(Quincy.) 

"  Some  a«rM»i  fulminans  the  fabric  shook." 

Garth:  Dispensary,  iii.  303. 

*aurum  graphicum.    [Z,if.=graphic  gold.] 

Min. :  An  obsolete  name  for  Sylvanite  (q.  v.). 

aurum  mosaicum,  aurum  musivum.  [Lit.  = 
Mosaic  gold.] 

Old  Chem.:  An  old  name  for  bisulphuret  of  tin. 
It  is  of  a  sparkling  golden  hue,  and  used  as  a  pig- 
ment. 

aurum  paradoxum. 

.\fin.  [Lit.,  an  old  name  for  Tellurium  (q.  v.).] 
(Dana.) 

aus-cul-ta  -tion,  s.  [In  Get.  ^auskultation ;  Fr. 
<ni*t'ultation;  Lat.  ait8cultatio=(l)  a  listening  to, 
rj '  an  obeying;  ausculto=to  hear  with  attention, 
to  listen  to.  Probably  from  O.  Lat.  g,usculo,  ausi- 
cutoi  from  ausicuta,  an  obsolete  form  of  auricula 
=  the  external  ear,  the  ear;  aurts=the  ear.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language :  The  act  of  listening  to. 

B.  Med. :  The  art  of  discovering  diseases  within 
the  body  by  means  of  the  sense  of  hearing.    Being 
carried  out  most  efficiently  by  means  of  an  instru- 
ment called  a  stethoscope,  it  is  often  called  mediate 
auscultation.  It  is  used  to  study  the  natural  sounds 
produced  within  the  body,  especially  the  action  of 
thy  lungs  and  heart,  both  in  health  and  disease. 
Its  operation  can  be  facilitated  by  percussion  of 
the  surface.    [STETHOSCOPE.] 

"...  the  application  of  auscultation  to  the  explora- 
tion of  the  sounds  developed  in  its  [the  heart's]  action." — 
Toad  &  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  \.  29. 

aus-cul-ta  -t5r,  s.  [Lat.  auscultator=one  who 
hears  or  listens.]  A  person  who  practices  auscul- 
tation. 

".  .  .  verified  by  numerous  auscultators." — Dr.  John 
Forbes:  Cycl.  of  Pract.  Med.,  vol.  i.,  p.  241. 

aus-Cul-ta-t6r-$f,  a.  [Eug.  ausculator:  -f/.] 
Pertaining  to  auscultation ;  ascertained  by  means 
of  auscultation. 

"...  the  austultatory  diagnostics  of  cardiac  dis- 
eases .  ." — Dr.  John  Forbes:  Cycl.  Pract.  A/eJ.,  vol.  i., 
]..  235. 

*au-|I-er,  s.    [OSIEB.J 

Au-so  -ni-a,  s.  [Lat.  Ausonia,  from  the  Ausones 
=  tho  inhabitants  of  Ausona.  a  town  in  Latium, 
near  Lacus  Fundanus,  now  the  Lake  of  Fondi,  in 
Italy.] 

1.  Old  Geoa.  and  Old  and  Mod.  Poetry:  An  an- 
cient name  of  Italy.    (See  etym.) 

"...    for  warmer  France 
With  all  her  vines;  nor  for  Ausonia'a  groves 
Of  golden  fruitage,  and  her  myrtle  bowers." 

C'otcper:  Task,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Astron.:  An  asteroid,  the  sixty-third  found.  It 
was  discovered  by  De  Gasparis,  on  February  11, 1861. 

taus  -pl-cate,  v.  t.  [From  Lat.  aitspicatus,i>erf, 
par.  of  auspicor=(l)  to  take  the  auspices;  (2)  to 
make  a  beginning;  or  from  auspicatum,  sup.  of 
auspicatus,  pa.  par.  of  auspico,  with  the  same 
meaning.] 

1.  To  augur  from  certain  circumstances  that  an 
event  about  to  take  place  will  be  a  happy  one,  or 
an  enterprise  to  be  commenced  will  have  a  favor- 
able issue. 

"  Long  mny'st  thou  live,  and  see  me  thus  appear, 
As  ominous  a  comet,  from  my  sphere, 
Unto  thy  reign:  as  that  did  aus)>icnt^ 
So  lasting  glory  to  Augustus*  state." 

B.Jonson:  Part  of  K.  James'  Entertainment. 

2.  To  make  a  favorable  beginning  of  an   enter- 
prise, or  simply  to  commence  it. 

"The  day  of  the  week  which  King  James  observed  to 
auspicate  his  great  affairs." — Socket:  Life  uf  Archbishop 
Williams  (1693),  p.  173. 

"  One  of  the  very  first  acts  by  which  it  [the  government] 
auspicated  its  entrance  into  function." — Burke:  On  a 
Regicide  Peace. 
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aus  -plc-a  t&r-y;,    c.    [Eng.  awtpicat(e);  -on/.] 

Pertaining'  to  auspices.  (Oyiivie.) 

t&UB'-plge  (sing.),  auS-pI-CCS.  (pl.),«.  [In  Gcr. 
•  ttini>icieti  (pi.)  |  Fr.  auspice  (sing.),  auspices  (pi.); 
Sp.  auspicio  (sing.),  auspicios  (pi.) »  Port.  &  Ital. 
tnttfncio  (sing.) ;  from  Lat.  aiupicium  (sing.'i  =  (rif.) 
a  bird  seeing  or  watching ;  auspex,  a  contraction  of 
((rispex,  from  ai*w=a  bird,  and  the  root  spec=to 
see.] 

A.  Of  things: 

1.  Lit.    Among  the   Romans:     Omens,  specially 
those  drawn  from  the  flight  or  other  movements  of 
birds,    or  less  properly,   from   the   occurrence  of 
lightning  or  thunder  in  particular  parts  of  the  sky. 
These  were  supposed  to  be  indications  of  the  will 
of  Heaven,  and  to  reveal  futurity.    At  first  only  the 
augurs  took  the  auspices  [AUGURS],  but  after  a  time 
civil  officers,  discharging  important  functions,  had 
the  right  of  doing  so.    Two  kinds  of  auspices,  how- 
ever, arose — a  greater    and    a    lesser ;  the  former 
reserved  to  dictators,  consuls,  censors,  pnetors,  or 
thecommander-in-chief  in  war:  the  latter  permitted 
to  less  exalted  functionaries.    In  the  struggle  which 
the  plebeians  carried  on  against  the  patricians  for 
permission  to  share  in  political  power,  the  chief 
argument  used  by  the  opponents  of  change  was, 
the  impossibility  that  a  plebeian  could  take  the 
auspices;  but  when,  in  B.  C.  307.  the  flinging  open 
of  tne  augural  college  to  all  classes  permitted  him 
to  try  the  experiment,  it  was  found  that  he  did  the 
work  as  effectively  {not  to  say  as  ineffectively)  as 
any  patrician  whatever.    The  glory  of  a  successful 
enterprise  was  universally  assigned  to  the  person 
who  took  the  auspices,  and  not  to  the  leader  of  the 
enterprise  itself :  hence  the  phrase  arose,  to  carry 
on  a  war  "under  the  auspices"   of  the  emperor  or 
some  other  high  authority. 

"The  neglecting  any  of  their  auspices,  or  the  chirping 
of  their  chickens,  was  esteemed  a  peculiar  crime  which 
required  more  expiation  than  murder." — Bp.  Story.- 
Priesthood,  ch.  v. 

"He  accordingly  takes  the  auspices,  and  the  lightning 
flashes  from  left  to  right,  which  is  a  favorable  sign." — 
Levtttt:  Early  Rom.  Hist.,  ch.  xi.,  pt.  i.,  §  1. 

2.  Fig. :    Beneficial   influence   descending,    or  at 
least  believed  to  descend,  upon  those  engaged  in 
arduous  or  perilous  work,  from  some  being  or  per- 
son of  higher  dignity  than  themselves.  Specially— 

(a)  From  the  heathen  gods. 

"Great  Father  Mars,  and  greater  Jove, 
By  whose  high  auspice  Rome  hath  stood 
So  long."  B.  Jonson. 

Or  (6)  from  a  king  or  queen  supposed  to  call 
down  blessing  from  heaven. 

"  It  [the  armada]  was  so  great, 
Yet  by  the  auspice  of  Eliza  beat." 

B.  Jonsoii:  Masques  at  Court. 

(c)  From  the  directors  of  an  enterprise,  who, 
though  probably  not  themselves  present  with  those 
engaged  in  executing  it,  are  still  sending  them  sup- 
port, counsel,  and  aid  of  various  kinds :  thus  when 
a  missionary  goes  abroad  "  under  the  auspices  "  of 
the  society  or  church  which  pays  his  salary  and 
gives  him  more  or  less  specific  directions  how  to 
act.  When  success  is  achieved,  those  who  directed 
the  enterprise  from  home  are  contented  to  claim,  as 
in  fairness  belongs  to  them,  part  of  the  glory ;  the 
modern  augur  or  other  dignitary,  unlike  the  ancient 
Roman  one,  has  not  the  effrontery  to  appropriate 
the  whole. 

*j  The  singular  auspice  is  now  all  but  obsolete  in 
this  first  sense ;  the  plural  is  frequently  used. 

tB.  Of  persons:  Persons  who  went  through  cer- 
tain ceremonies  when  a  marriage  took  place,  not 
forgetting  to  wish  good  luck  or  happiness  to  the 
wedded  pair. 

"In  the  midst  went   the  auspices:  after  them,  two  that 

eung." — Masques  at  Court:  Ifytnemri. 

aus-plQ  -I-al  (9  as  sh),  aus-pl9  -ial  (9ial  as 
sual>,  a.  [Eug.  aiupic(e) ; -ia?.]  Relating  to  prog- 
nostics. (Johnson. ) 

ftus-pls'-I-ous  (9  as  shi,  aus-pl  ~9ious  (910118 
as  SuuS),  a.  [Eng.  auspic(e);  -ious.]  [AUSPICE.] 

I.  Lit. :  Having  the  omens  favorable. 

II.  Fig.:  Alluding— 

(1)  To  the  time  chmen  or  the  appearances  pre- 
sented: Propitious,  favorable. 

"Sudden,  invited  l>y  n"*/'iV/'.us  gales." 

Pope.   Hunter's  Odyssey,  bk.  xiii.,  323. 
"  .     .     .     and  admonish  how  to  catch 
The  auspicious  moment,     .     .     ." 

Oowper:  Task,  bk.  iii. 

(2)  To  the  enter i>ri*'  n/nlcrtaken,  and  specially  to 

its  cortiDH  >"-,  ,,,<  nt :  Prosperous,  fortunate. 

"...  the  auspicious  arms  of  the  CBesars." — Gibbon.- 
Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xli. 

"...  the  auspicious  commencement  of  a  new  eru  in 
English  commerce."—  Mncnul  f>/.  Ui*l.  Kay.,  ch.  xiiv. 
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(3)  To  thr  hi>ih<r  bt-ucj  able  to  ttid  »,-  thwart  tlte 
•  nterprtte: 

(a)  Auguring  or  promoting  happiness,  or  at  least 
prosperity. 

(f>)  Kind,  benignant.     ' 

•'  Betwixt  two  seasons  comes  the  auspicious  heir." 

Dryden.  Britannia  Jtedivii-u. 
"  Parent  of  golden  dreams,  Romance! 
Auspicious  queen  of  childish  joys." 

Byron.-  To  Romance. 

aus-pl9 -I-Ous-l?  (9  as  8h),  adv.  [Eng.  aus- 
picious ;  -ly, }  In  an  auspicious  manner ;  with 
favorable  prognostications ;  favorably. 

"The  elections,  however,  began  auspiciously  for  the 
government."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

aus-pl9  -ious  ness  (910118  as  shus.t,  *.  [Eug. 
auspicious ;  -ness.  ]  The  quality  of  being  auspicious  ; 
prosperity.  (Johnson.) 

&US  -ter,  s.    [From  Lat.  ouster,  whence  Fr.  auster 
and  Ital.  «usfro=the  south  wind.]    The  south  wind. 
"On  this  rough  Auster  drove  th'  impetuous  tide." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  iii.,  376. 

aus-te  re,  *aus-te  er,  a.  [In  Fr.  austere;  Sp.. 
Port.,  &  Ital.  austero;  Lat.  austerus;  Gr.  austcros= 
(1)  making  the  tongue  dry  and  rough,  harsh,  rough, 
bitter;  (2)  stern,  harsh;  fromGr.  auo=to  dry.] 

I.  Lit. :  Harsh,  tart,  or  rough  to  the  taste. 

"...    sloes  austere." — Cowper;  Task,  bk.  i. 
"An  austere  crabapple    .     .     ." — Hooker:     Himalayan 
Journals,  vol.  ii.,  p.  32. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Of  persons;  Harsh,  severe,  crabbed  in  temper;, 
permitting  no  levity  in  one's  self  or  others. 

"For  I  feared  thee,  because  thou  art  an  austere  man.'* 
— Luke  xix.  2L 

2.  Of  things:  Severe. 

"He  clothed  the  nakedness  of  austere  truth." 

Wordsworth .-  .Excursion,  bk.  i. 

aus~te  re-lf,  *aus-te  ere-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  aus- 
tere: -J|/.J  In  an  austere  manner ;  severely,  harshly,, 
rigidly. 

"  If  I  have  too  austerely  punish'd  you, 
Your  compensation  makes  amends;  for  I 
Have  given  you  here  a  thread  of  mine  own  life, 
Or  that  for  which  I  live    .    .    ." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv.  1, 

"  .  .  .  an  excellent  digest  of  evidence,  clear,  passion- 
less, and  austerely  just."—  Jf oca ulay.-  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xxi. 

aus-te  re-nSss,  *aus-te  re-nesse,  *aus-te'ere- 
nesse,  s.  [Eng.  austere;  -ness.]  The  quality  of 
being  austere,  either  in  a  literal  or  in  a  figurative 
sense.  Austerity. 

"  My  uuaoil'd  name,  th'  austereness  of  my  life, 
May  vouch  against  you;  and  my  place  i1  th'  state 
Will  so  your  accusation  overweigh." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  4. 

aus-ter  -I-tf ,  s.  [In  Fr.  austerite;  Sp.  austeri. 
dad;  Port,  austeridade;  Ital.  austerita;  Lat.  atts- 
teritas;  Gr.  austerotes.] 

I,  Lit. :  Harshness  or  sourness  to  the  taste. 

"The  sweetness  of  the  ripened  fruit  is  not  the  less  de- 
licious for  the  austerity  of  the  aruder  state." — Horsley; 
vol.  ii.,  Serin.  28.  (Richardson.) 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Of  persons;   Harshness,  severity,  crabbedno.-s 
of  temper. 

IT  Blair  thus  distinguishes  between  austerity  and 
some  of  the  words  which  approach  it  in  meaning  :— 
"  Austerity  relates  to  the  manner  of  living ;  severity, 
of  thinking;  rigor,  of  punishing.  To  austerity  is 
opposed  effeminacy;  to  severity,  relaxation:  to 
rigor,  clemency.  A  hermit  is  austere  in  his  life;  a 
casuist  severe  in  his  application  of  religion  or  law ;  a 
judge  rigorous  in  his  sentences.*'  (Blair:  Let •/. 
on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres,  vol.  i.,  1817,  p.  228.) 
Crabb  takes  essentially  the  same  view. 

"The  Puritan  austerity  drove  to  the  king's  faction  all 
who  made  pleasure  their  business,  who  affected  gallantry, 
splendor  or  dress,  or  taste  in  the  lighter  arts.  — Macau- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,cYi.  i. 

2.  Of  things:  Harshness,  ruggedness. 

"...  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light, 
Which  soften'd  down  the  hoar  austerity 
Of  rugged  desolation,  .  .  ." 

Byrvit :  Manfred,  iii.  4. 

*aus-tern  e  (Old  Eng.),  aus  -tern,  as-te"rn  e, 
aws  -trene  (O.Scotch),  a.  [Either  a  form  of  atw 
tere,  or  au  may  be=a,  ana  the  whole  \voni~ri; 
stern.']  Stern,  harsh. 

"  But  who  is  yond,  thou  lady  faire, 

That  looketh  with  sic  an  « 
Xni-tiinmbci-l'nttl   Betrayed.     Percy,  vol.  i.  (Richardson.) 

*aus  tern-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  austem;  suff.  -ly.]. 
Harshly.  (Scotch.) 

"  For  the  heycht  of  the  heyte  happyne  sal]  wer. 
And  everyche  lorde  shall  auntrrnly  werk." 

Early  Scottish.  Verse,  iv.  (,ed.  Lumby),  16,  17. 


boll,     b<5y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenopnon,     e$ist.    ph  - 
•clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  -  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  B  bel,      deU 
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aus  -tr&l,  a.  [Fr.,  Sp.,  A  Port,  austral;  Ital. 
<tufitrale;  Lat.  aux?rafig= southern,  from  auster= 
O)  the  south  wind,  (2)  the  south.]  Pertaining  to 
the  south,  southern. 

Aus-tral-a  -§I-an  (Si  aszhl),  a.  &s.  [From.4tw- 
?ni/=;Southern,  and  Asia.  Southern  Asia.] 

A.  As  adjective:   Pertaining   to    Australasia,    a 
division  of  the  globe  containing  the  land  and  water 
between  the  equator  and  50"  south  latitude  on  the 
one  hand,  and  1103  and  180°  east  longitude  on  the 
other.    It  comprises  New  Guinea,  the  Australian 
continent,  Tasmania,  New    Zealand,  and  various 
Polynesian  islands.    It  is  a  part  of  Oceania,  and 
is  sometimes  called,  from  the  generally  dark  char- 
acter of  its  inhabitants,  Melanesia.    It  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  Australia.    [AUSTRALIAN.]    The 
term  Australasia  was  introduced  by  President  de 
Brosses  in  1756. 

B.  As  substantive :  A  native  of  Australasia. 

aus  -tral-ene,  s.  [Eng.  austral,  and  suff.  -ene. 
Tho  word  austral  is  from  australis,  in  Pinus  aus- 
.traits,  the  specific  name  of  an  American  pine.] 

Chem.:  A  liquid  called  also  austraterebenthene. 
produced  by  neutralizing  English  turpentine  oil 
with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  so  as  to  purify  it,  and 
then  distilling  it  first  over  a  water-bath,  and  then 
in  a  vacuum.  It  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to 
tho  right.  English  turpentine  oil  is  made  from 
Pinus  australis  and  P.  toeda,  trees  which  grow  in 
the  Southern  States.  (Fmcnes.) 

AUS-tra  -11-an,  a.  &  s.  [From  Australi(a),  and 
suff.  -an.] 

1.  As  adjective:    Pertaining  or  relating  to    Aus- 
tralia, formerly  called  New  Holland,  an  island  of 
dimensions  like  those  of  a  continent,  lying  south- 
east of  Asia. 

Australian  languages:  The  native  languages 
spoken  in  the  several  parts  of  Australia.  (Latham 
says  that  these  all  show  an  agglutinate  structure.) 
[  AGGLUTINATE.] 

2.  As  substantive:     A  native  of  Australia.    Two 
great  races  inhabit  the  islands  lying  to  the  south- 
east of  Asia  and  scattered  in  small  groups  at  inter- 
vals over  the  warmer  parts  of   the  Pacific.    The 
higher  of  these   is  the  Malay  race;  the  lower  is 
-called,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  African  negroes, 
Negrito.    The    native    Australians    are    Negritos. 
They  are  so  low  in  organization  that  it  is  said  they 
•can  count  only  3, 4,  and  5,  though  some  who  have 
taught  them  have  given  a  much  more  favorable 
•opinion  of  their  capacity. 

aus-tr$l-i'ze,  v.t.  [Eng.  austral;  -ize.]  To  tend 
in  a  southerly  direction ;  to  tend  to  point  toward 

the  south. 

"Steel  and  good  iron  discover  a  verticity,  or  polar 
faculty;  whereby  they  do  septentriate  at  one  extreme, 
.and  australize  at  another." — Browne;  Vulgar  Errors. 

aus-tra-ter-e-ben  -thene,  s.  [From  Lat.  aus- 
/m//«=austral,  and  terebenthene.]  [AUSTRALENE, 
TEREBENTHENE.] 

Aus  -trI-9-n,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.,  <fcc.,  Austria,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -an.  In  Fr.  Autrichien,  a.  &  s.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  or   relating  to  the  Archduchy   of 
Austria,  the  nucleus  around  which  the  Austrian 
•empire,  at  present   called   Austro-Hungary,    was 
agglomerated. 

2.  Pertaining  to  Austro-Hungary  itself. 

B.  As  substantive :  A  native  of  Austria. 

Aus  -trine,  a.  [In  Sp.  &  Ital.  Austrino;  Lat. 
Austrinus.]  Southern.  (Johnson.) 

AUS-tr6-,  in  compos.  [From  Lat.  Au&ter,  gen.it. 
Austri  (q.  v.).J 

1.  Southern,     as     Austro-Egyptian  =  Southern- 
Egyptian  ;  pertaining  to  theSouthern  Egyptians. 

2.  Pertaining  to  Austria,  as  contradistinguished 
from  Hungary,  as  Austro- Hungary. 

&US -trd-man-Cy5,  s.  [From  Lat.  a««ter=the 
south  wind,  and  Gr.  manteia=divination.]  Divina- 
tion suggested  by  a  careful  study  of  the  winds. 

aus-tu'96,  s.  [Fr.astuce;  Sp.  A  Port.  astucia= 
subtilty.]  Subtilty.  [AsTUCE.] 

"  They  lay  at  the  vacht  lyik  the  aid  subtill  doggis  byd- 
and  quhil  conspiratione  or  dissensione  suld  ryes  amang 
you,  than  be  there  aitstuce  thei  fnrnest  vitht  money  baith 
the  parteia." — Contptaynt of  Scotland,  p.  135. 

a  Ut,  a  uth,  a.  [AU  the  rapidly  pronounced.] 
All  the.  (Craven  Gloss.) 

au  -tar-chy4,  s.  [Gr.  au#arcAia=absolute power; 
uut<trches=an  absolute  sovereign ;  autarch?C>=to  be 
an  absolute  sovereign :  auto8=self,  and  archeuo,  or 
<irc/w)=  ...  to  command,  to  rule.]  The  gov- 
ernment of  a  single  person ;  absolutism. 

"It  may  aa  well  boast  an  atttarchie  and  self-sum- 
ciencie.'*—  Valentine:  Four  Serm.  (1635),  p.  10. 

*JUl  -tSr,  s.    [In  Fr.  auteJ.']    An  altar. 

"  Thy  tempel  wol  I  worschipe  evermo, 
And  on  thin  outer,  wher  I  ryde  or  go, 
I  wol  do  sacrifice,  .  .  ." 

Chaucer.-  C.  T.,  2,253-5. 


au  ter,  a.  [Norm,  or  Law  Fr.  for  autre  =  an- 
other.]  Another. 

In  La  n:  : 

En  auter  droit :  In  right  of  another.  (Used 
especially  with  respect  to  the  holding  or  inheriting 
property  in  right  of  another,  as  when  one  marrying 
an  heiress  obtains  property  in  virtue  of  his  being 
her  husband.)  (Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  11.) 

Per  auter  vie :  By  the  life  of  another.  (Used  spe- 
cially when  one  obtains  the  possession  of  anost;itr 
to  continue  as  long  as  a  certain  other  person  lives.) 
(Ibid.,  ch.  8.) 

au  -ter-fois  (fois  as  fwa),  adv.  [From  Norm, 
or  Law  Fr.  auter=anqther,  and  /oi6=time;  Fr.  nu- 
trefois.]  Before,  previously. 

Law:  (Used  especially  in  the  phrases  A.  acquit= 
previously  acquitted ;  A.  convict  ^previously  con- 
victed; and  A.  attamf=previously  attainted.  Any 
one  of  these  three  pleas,  if  substantiated,  will  pre- 
vent an  indictment  from  being  proceeded  with,  on 
the  ground  that  one  should  not  be  tried  twice  for 
the  same  offense.)  (Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  26.) 

au-thSn  -tic,  *au-then  -tick,  *au-then  -tlque 
(tique=tlk),  *au-ten -tlcke,  *au-ten -tike, 
*aw-ten-y*k  (O.  Eng.),  *auc-ten -ty<,  *au-t6n- 
t?fe  (O.  Scotch},  a.  &  s.  [But.  authentick;  Fr. 
authentique;  Sp.  &  Ital.  autentico;  Port,  authen- 
tico ;  Low  Lat.  authenticus;  Gr.  authentikos— 
warranted,  authentic ;  opposed  to  adespotos=(l) 
without  a  master  or  owner,  (2)  (used  of  books) 
anonymous.  Or.  authentes,  contracted  from 
autoentes,  applied  to  one  who  does  anything  wit  h 
his  own  hand;  autos= one's  self.  Cognate  with  the 
Eug.  word  AUTHOR.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Written  with  one's  own  hand ;  an  original. 

"  There  is  as  much  difference  between  the  present  and 
former  times  as  there  is  between  a  copy  and  an  original; 
that,  indeed,  may  be  fair,  but  this  only  is  authent icfc."'— 
South,  vol.  vii.,  Ser.  14.  (Richardson.) 

"  Ye  see  how  large  a  letter  I  have  written  unto  you  with 
mine  own  hand." — Galatians  vi.  11. 

2.  Bearing  the  name  of  an  author;  having  a  sig- 
nature attached  to  it ;  not  anonymous.    [A.,  II.  2.] 

"  Being  examined  on  these  material  defects  in  the  au- 
thenticalness  of  a  paper  produced  by  them  as  anthentick, 
[they]  could  give  no  sort  of  account  how  it  happened  to 
be  without  a  signature." — Bushe.-  Report  on  Affairs  uj 
India.  (Richardson.) 

3.  Trustworthy,  credible,  as  what  is  subscribed 
with  the  name  of  an  author  is  likely  to  be. 

"  Atrtenyk  bukys  and  storis  aide  and  new." 

Early  Scottish  Verse,  i.  (ed.  Lumby),  1. 
"  This  man  regularly  sent  to  the  French  headquarters 
authentic  information  touching  the  designs  of  the  allies." 
— Macaiilnij.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

4.  Unadulterated;  not  counterfeit.    , 

(a)  Of  persons; 

"Par.  Both  of  Galen  and  Paracelsus. 
Laf.  Of  all  the  learned  and  authentic  fellows — 
Par.  Right,  so  I  say." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  ii.  3. 
"  She  shall  not  have  it  back:  the  child  shall  grow 
To  prize  the  authentic  mother  of  her  mind." 

Tennyson:  The  Princess,  v. 

(b)  Of  things: 

•'  As  time  improves  the  grape's  authentic  juice. 
Mellows  and  makes  the  speech  more  fit  for  use.*' 

rotrper-  Conversation. 
"  .     .     .    to  be  avenged 
On  him  who  had  stole  Jove's  authentic  fire." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  iv. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Christian  Apologetics,  Historical  Criticism,  t£c. 
Writers  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity  have  had 
to  define  the  words  genuine  and  authentic,  and  have 
increased  rather  than  diminished  the  obscurity  at- 
tending on  the  subject.    Thus  Bishop  Watson  says  : 
"  A  genuine  book  is  that  which  was  written  by  tho 
person  whose  name  it  bears  as  the  author  of  it.    An 
authentic   book   is  that  which  relates  matters  of 
fact  as  they  really  happened."    (Watson:  Apology 
for  the  Bible,  Letter  ii.)     Some  other  writers,  ad- 
verting to  the  fact    that  the   words    author    and 
authentic  are  etymologically  connected,  call  that 
genuine  which  Watson  terms  authentic,  and  that 
authentic  which  he  denominates  genuine.    It  would 
tend  to  clearness  if  all  Christian  apologists  would 
in  future  adopt  this  latter  use  of  the  word.    At 
present  each  author  has  to  define  the  sense  in  which 
he  individually  employs  it  in  his  writings. 

2.  Law:  Vested  with  all  legal  formalities,   and 
legally  attested. 

'.i.  Music:  Having  an  immediate  relation  to  tho 
key-note  or  tonic.  It  is  contradistinguished  from 


Authentic  Cadence,  called  also  Perfect  Cadence* 
[CADENCE.] 

Authentic  M>'l<nli'>*.    f  MELODY.] 

Authentic  Modes,  Authentic  Tones.  [MoDE,  TON-E.] 

B.  As  substantive:  An  authentic  book  or  docu- 
ment. [A.  I.]  (Fuller.) 

au-then  -tlc-al,  a.  [Eng.  authentic;  -al.]  The 
same  as  AUTHENTIC,  adj.  (q.  v.). 

au-then  -tlc-al-l?  C^Hi7.).*ac-ten  -tlc-lf ,  *ak- 
ten-tlk-ly*  (O.  Scotch),  adv.  [Eng.  authvutivtil; 

1.  In  an  authentic  manner;  properly  supported 
by  authority  so  as  to  be  credible,  and  therefore 
trustworthy. 

"...  and  na  new  gift  conformacionn  nor  infeftment 
tiktentikly  g«vin  agane  the  said  reuocacioun."— Act  Dom. 
Cone.,  A.  1478,  p.  31. 

"I  will  not  even  allude  to  the  many  heart -sickening 
atrocities  which  I  authentically  heard  of." — Dartcin:  Voy- 
age round  the  World,  ch.  xxi. 

2.  Authoritatively. 

"  This  point  is  dubious,  and  not  yet  authentically  de- 
cided."— Broicne:  \~tilgar  Errors. 

"Conscience  never  commands  or  forbids  anything 
authentically,  but  there  is  some  law  of  God  which  com- 
mands or  forbids  it  first." — South. 

ail-then  tic  al  nesa,  s.  [Eng.  authentical; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  bemg  authentic,  i.  e.,  of  being 
properly  supported  by  authority,  and  therefore 
trustworthy. 

"Nothing can  be  more  pleasant  than  to  see  virtuosos 
about  a  cabinet  of  medals,  descanting  upon  the  value, 
rarity,  and  authcnticalneas  of  the  several  pieces."— Ad- 
dison, 

au-then '-tic-ate,  v.  f.  [Eng.  authentic;  -ate.  In 
Fr.  authentiquer;  Sp.  autenticar;  Port,  authen- 
ticar;  Ital.  autenticare.l 

1.  To  give  proper  validity  to  any  document,  as  by 
signing  the  name  to  it,  or  going  through  any  other 
formalities  needful  to  impart  to  it  authority. 

"  7*o  Correspondents. — No  notice  can  be  taken  of  anony- 
mous communications.  Whatever  is  intended  for  inser- 
tion must  be  authenticated  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer ;  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  11  guarantee 
of  good  faith." — Standing  intimation  in  Times  Newspaper. 

2.  In   a   more    general   sense:    To    impart    such 
authority  to  anything  as  to  render  it  valuable  or 
trustworthy. 

"...  replete  with  research  and  nut  h^n  Heated  by 
curious  evidences,  .  .  ." — Warton-.  Hist,  of  Kidding- 
ton,  Pref.,  p.  vi. 

au-then  -tlc-a-ted,  pa. par.    [AUTHENTICATE.] 
"  We  learn,  however,  from  Livy,  that  there  was  no  uni- 
form or  veil-authenticated  report   of   the  origin  of   the 
dictatorship  in  the  early  historians." — Leteis:  Early  Rom. 
Hist.  (1855),  ch,  xii.,  pt.  i.,  g  13. 

au-then '-tic- a-tlng,  pr.par.    [AUTHENTICATE.] 

au-then-tlc-a  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  authent  ii  ;  -nti»n. 
In  Sp.  autenticacion;  Ital.  autenticazton<>.~\  Tho 
act  of  authentication;  the  act  of  furnishing  such 
evidence  of  authorship,  trustworthiness,  or  both, 
as  may  accredit  a  book  or  a  document,  or  even  a 
spoken  statement. 

"The  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  like  those  of  his  two 
predecessors,  is  destitute  of  all  authentication  by  coeval 
written  evidence."— Letcis:  Early  Horn.  Hist.,  ch.  xi.,  pt.  i,, 
§18. 

au-then-tl?  -I-tf,  *.  [In  Ger.  authentic  it  fit;  Fr. 
authenticate ;  Sp.  (nttcnticidad;  Port,  authentic*' 
rfade.]  The  quality  of  being  authentic.  [AUTHEN- 
TIC.] 

"...  rather  a  work  of  command  and  imagination 
than  of  authenticity."  —  tt'alpole.-  Anec.  of  Painting,  vol. 
i.,  ch.  2.  (Richardson.) 

au-then'-tlc-lyS  *au-ten -tlck-l?,  *au-ten'- 
tlque-ly*  (tlque=tlk),  adv.  [Eng.  authentic;  -ly.] 
In  an  authentic  manner. 

"...  regesters  and  recordes  indicially  and  auten- 
tiquely  made."—  Hall:  Henry  VIII.,  an.  34.  (Richardson.) 

au-then'-tlc-ness,  *au-then  -tick-ness,  *. 
[Eng.  authentic;  -ness.]  Authenticity. 

"They  would  receive  no  books  ns  the  writings  of  in- 
spired  men,  but  such  of  whose  aitthriifif'knfus  they  had 
rational  grounds."— Bp.  Morton.-  Episcopacy  Asserted,  p. 
xxvi. 

au-then'-tlCS,  «.  pi.    [In  Fr.  authent iques.] 
Civil  Law:  An  anonymous  but  valuable  collec- 
s'ovelsof  Now  Constitutions  of  Justin- 


tion  of  tho  No1 

ian.    (Bouvier.)     (Goodrich  <&  Porter,  &c.) 

au-th&r,  *auc'-th6ur,  *auc -tor,  *au'-t6r, 
*au  -t6ur,  *aw  -t6wre,  *a-tour,s.  [In  Fr.  auteur; 
Wei.  aicdur;  Prov.  auctor;  Sp.  autor;  Port,  autort 
author;  ItaL  outore,'  from  Lat.  auctor  (sometimes 
incorrectly  written  autor  and  aiithnr)=one  who 
..  enlarges  or  confirms  anything;  specially  (1)  an 

plooaZ,  '".  e.,  having  a  GomBpO&cUllff  relation  to  the  originator,  (2)  a  father.  (3)  a  founder,  (4)  an  artist, 
fifth,  or  dominant,  in  the  octave  below  tho  key-  (5)  au  author  of  books  (6,  7,<fcc.) ;  from  auctum,  sup. 
note.  of  augeo=to  increase,  to  augment.] 


late,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p6t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     car,     rtile,     ffill;     try,     Syrian.      »,     ca  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


author-craft 

Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Of  the  Divine  Being  or  of  persons : 

1.  Gen.:  The  originator,  beginner,   producer,  or 
efficient  cause  of  anything. 

"In  that  bless* d  moment  Nature,  throwing  wide 
Her  veil  opaque,  discloses  with  a  smile 
The  Author  of  her  beauties,  who,  retired 
Behind  his  own  creation,  works  unseen 
By  the  impure,  and  hears  his  power  denied." 

Cowper;  Task,  bk.  v. 

"  The  serpent  autor  was.  Eve  did  proceed; 
Adam  not  autor,  auctor  was  indeed." 

Owen's  Epigrams. 

".  .  .  He  became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  unto 
all  them  that  obey  Him."— Heb.  v.  9. 

"We  the  chief  patron  of  the  commonwealth, 
You  the  regardless  author  of  its  woes." 

Cowper:  Task,  bk.  v. 

2.  Specially: 

(a)  Au   ancestor,  a   predecessor.    (Old   Eng.   & 
Scotch.) 

(b)  One  who  writes  books,  scientific  papers,  &c., 
with  a  certain  measure  of  originality,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  compiler  and  a  translator. 

"...  the  Arabes  vseth  yet  that  maner  of  doyng, 
Ysmael  was  here  atour."—  Higden;  Polichron.  by  Trerisa, 
ii.  10.  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

"All  the  rage  of  a  multitude  of  authors,  irritated  at 
once  by  the  sting  of  want  and  the  sting  of  vanity,  is 
directed  against  the  unfortunate  patron."— Jtfarautai/: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

ff  Although  there  is  a  special  term,  AUTHORESS 
(q.  v.),  for  a  female  who  writes  books,  yet  the  word 
author  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same  sense. 

"To  one  of  the  Author**  Children  on  his  Birthday."— 
Beading  of  one  of  Mrs.  Hernans*  Poems. 

II.  Of  things:  The  efficient  cause  of  anything; 
that  which  originates  or  produces  anything. 

"  That  which  is  the  strength  of  their  amity,  shall  prove 
the  immediate  author  of  their  variance." — Shakesp.:  Ant. 
and  Cteop.,  ii.  6. 

author-craft,  s.  The  craft  or  art  of  an  author; 
skill  in  literary  composition. 

"If  a  book  come  from  the  heart,  it  will  contrive  to 
reach  other  hearts;  all  art  and  author-craft  are  of  small 
amount  to  that." — Carlyle:  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship,  Lect- 
urell. 

t&u'-th5r,  v.  t.  [From  the  substantive.]  To  be 
the  cause  or  author  of ;  act  as  the  doer  of  a  deed ; 
to  do,  to  effect,  to  perpetrate ;  to  support  by  author- 
ity, to  accredit. 

"...    when  such  an  overthrow 
Of  brave  friends  I  have  authored,    ..." 
Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  ill.     (Richardson.) 

"  Oh,  execrable  slaughter, 
What  hand  had  author'd  it?" 

Beaumont  <£•  Fletcher:  Bloody  Brother. 

fau -th6red,  pa.  par.   t  AUTHOR,  v.  £.] 
au'-th5r-ess,  s.  [Eng.  author,  and  fern,  suff .  -ess.] 

1.  Gen. ;  A  female  author,  cause,  or  originator  of 
anything. 

"  Albeit  his  [Adam's]  loss,  without  God's  mercy,  was 
absolutely  irrecoverable;  yet  we  never  find  he  twitted  her 
as  authoress  of  his  fall." — Felt  ham:  Serm.  on  St.  Luke 
xiv.20. 

"When  others  curs'd  the  authoress  of  their  woe, 
Thy  pity  check'd  my  sorrows  in  their  flow." 

Pope;  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xxiv.,  970-71. 

2.  Spec. :  A  female  author  of  a  book. 

"This  woman  was  authoress  of  scandalous  books."— 
Warburton:  Notes  on  Pope's  Dunciad. 

H  This  sense  is  more  modern  than  the  former  one. 

au-thor'-I-al,  a.  [Eng.  author;  -ial.}  Pertain- 
ing to  an  author.  (Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xiv.) 

au-th5r-l  §e,  v.  t.    [AUTHOHIZE.] 
tau'-th5r-I§m,  s.    [Eng.  author;  -ism.']    Author- 
ship.   ( Walpole :  Letters,  ii.  269.) 

au-th5r  -I-ta-tlve,  adj.  [  Eng.  authority} ; 
-ative.~\ 

1.  Possessed  of  authority ;  founded  on  authority. 

2.  Given  forth  with  authority. 

"With  the  practice  of  the  whole  Christian  world  the 
authoritatire  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England  ap- 
peared to  be  in  strict  harmony." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eny., 
ch.  iiv. 

3.  Making     or     implying     an     assumption     of 
authority. 

"And  questions  in  authoritative  tone." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

au-thor'-l-ta-tlve-ly4,  adv.  [Eng.  author  it  <t(  in  ; 
•iy.l  In  an  authoritative  manner:  by  proper 
authority ;  with  an  assumption  of  authority. 

"...  publicly  and  authoritatively  taught." — Cole* 
ridge.-  Aids  to  Reflection,  4th  ed.  (1839),  p.  223. 

"No  law  foreign  binds  in  England  till  it  be  received, 
and  authoritatively  engrafted,  into  the  law  of  England.'1 
— Hale. 
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au-th8r  -I-ta-tlve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  authoritative; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  or  appearing  authori- 
tative. (Johnson.) 

au-thor  -l-ty\  *au-th6r -I-tle,  *au-t8r-l-tle, 
*au-t5r-yM;e,  *auc-tor  -1-te,  * auc-tdr  -I-tf , 
*auc-tor  -I-tle,  *auc-tor  -I-tee,  «.  [In  Sw.  & 
Dan.  autoritet;  Ger.  autoritat;  Fr,  autorite ;  Sp. 
autorfdad;  Port,  autoridade ;  Ital.  autor ita;  Prov. 


authorship 


(7)  reputation,  influence.  (S)  a  pattern,  (9)  a  war- 
rant, credibility,  ( 10)  legal  ownership  ;  from  auctor,] 
[AUTHOR.]  Authority  being  connected  with  the 
word  author y  in  its  older  and  wider  signification, 
meaning  one  who  enlarges,  confirms,  or  gives  to  a 
thing  its  complete  form,  hence  one  who  originates 
or  proposes  anything,  authority  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  power  to  act  in  the  manner  now  described. 
It  is  used  specially— 

A.  Jn.  an  abstract  sense:   The  right  of  claiming 
belief  and  deference,  or  of  demanding  obedience. 

I.  Of  belief  or  deference : 


"The  provincial  authorities  sent  copies  to  the  munici- 
pal authorities." — Mttcanluy:  Hist,  of  Eng.  ch.  v. 
"Authority  herself  not  seldom  sleeps, 
Though  resident,  and  witness  of  the  wrong." 

Cowper:  Task,  bk.  iv. 

IT  It  may  be  used,  in  an  analogous  sense,  of  par- 
ticular orders  of  superhuman  beings  holding  a  place 
iu  the  heavenly  hierarchy. 

"  Who  is  gone  into  heaven,  and  is  on  the  right  hand  of 
God;  angels  and  authorities  and  powers  being  made  sub' 
ject  unto  him."—!  Peter  iii.  22. 

II.  Of  things  (specially) ;  Books  or  documents 
regarded  as  so  deserving  of  credit  that  people  in 
general  are  afraid  to  dissent  from,  them  in  opinion, 

"We  urge  authorities  in  things  that  need  not,  and 
introduce  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers,  to  confirm 
things  evidently  believed."— Browne.-  Vulgar  Errors. 

"I  cannot  here  give  references  and  authorities  for  my 
several  statements." — Darwin:  Origin  of  Species,  Introd., 

au-th5r-I'z-a-ble,  adj.  [Eng.  authorize;  -able.1 
That  may  be  authorized. 

"...  a  censure  authorizable  by  that  part  of  St- 
Austin's  words  .  .  .  " — Hammond:  Works,  vol.  L,  p.  248, 


1.  Claimed  on  behalf  of  persons:  au-th6r-I-za  -tion,  s,  [Eng.  authoriz(e) ;  -ation* 

a)  Legitimately:    The   right   which  a    truthful    In  Fr.  qutorisation ;  Sp,  autorization ;  Port,  autor- 


person  has  of  claiming  belief  in  his  testimony  on 
matters  of  fact  which  Have  fallen  under  his  imme- 
diate cognizance;  also  the  right  which  a  man  of 
intellect,  knowledge,  and  character  possesses  of 
claiming  deference  to  his  opinions,  even  if  they 
cannot  be  accepted. 

"  For  authority,  it  is  of  two  kinds:  belief  in  an  art,  and 
belief  in  a  man." — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  Cent.  x. 

"  I  re-salute  these  sentiments,  confirm'd 
By  your  authority." 

Wordsworth.-  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

"...  the  authority  of  a  crowd  of  illustrious  names 
.  .  ." — Macautay:  Hist.  Eny. ,ch.  xiiii. 

(6)  Illegitimately :  A  claim  to  belief  or  deference 
not  sustained  by  proper  evidence. 

"It  was  known  that  he  was  so  profane  as  to  sneer  at  a 
practice  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  high  ecclesiastical 
authority,  the  practice  of  touching  for  the  scrofula."— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iiv. 

2.  Claimed  on  behalf  of  things :  The  title  which  a 
book  or  a  document  has  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
amount  of  credit,  according  to  its  character. 

"They  consider  the  main  consent  of  all  the  churches 
in  the  whole  world,  witnessing  the  sacred  authority  of 
scriptures,  .  .  ."— Hooker. 

"  But  on  what  authority  it  was  recorded  by  the  first 
Roman  chroniclers,  we  cannot  now  discover."— Lewis.- 
Early  Rom.  Hist.t  ch.,  xii.,  pt.  i.,  §  13. 

II.  Of  obedience: 

1.  Claimed  on  behalf  of  persons : 

(i.)  (The  right  to  demand  obedience  may  be 
founded  on  natural  law,  as  the  authority  of  a  parent 
over  his  children ;  or  on  the  law  of  the  country^  as 
that  of  a  magistrate  over  those  brought  before  mm ; 
or  a  master  over  an  apprentice.)  Delegated  power 
given  by  superiors. 

"  When  the  righteous  are  in  authority,  the  people 
rejoice:  but  when  the  wicked  beareth  rule,  the  people 
mourn." — Prov.  ucix.  2. 

"  And  here  he  hath  authority  from  the  chief  priests  to 
bind  all  that  call  on  thy  name." — Acts  ix.  14. 

"Tyrconnel,  before  he  departed,  delegated  his  civil 
authority  to  one  council,  and  his  military  authority  to 
another." — Maeaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

(ii.)  Assumption  that  such  a  claim  has  been 
acknowledged ;  bold  exercise  of  power. 

".  .  .  exhort  and  rebuke  with  all  authority.  Let 
no  man  despise  thee." — Titus  ii.  15. 

(iii.)  Power  resting  on  the  actual  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  claim  made  to  it. 

"Power  arising  from  strength  is  always  in  those  that 
are  governed,  who  are  many:  but  authority  arising  from 
opinion  is  in  those  that  govern,  who  lire  few."— Temple. 

2,  Claimed  on  behalf  of  things:  The  title  which  a 
law  has  to  bo  obeyed. 

"The  recent  statutes  were  surely  not  of  more  authority 
than  the  Great  Charter  or  the  Petition  of  Right." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

B.  In  a  concrete  sense. ;  The  persons  for  whom  or 
the  things  for  which  belief,  deference,  or  obedience 
is  claimed. 

I.  Of  persons: 

1.  Of  persons  legitimately  or  illegitimately  claim- 
ing belief  or  deference. 

".  .  .  statements  made  by  such  high  authorities." — 
Darwin:  Descent  of  Man,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i. 

2.  Of  persons  claiming  obedience,  viewed  as  indi- 
viduals, or   regarded  collectively  as  one.    In   the 
former  case  the  word  is  in  the  plural.  "  the  military 
authorities,"  "  the  civil  authorities/1  "the  ecclesi- 
astical authorities,"  "  the  municipal  authorities.'1 
or  simply  "the  authorities;"  in  the  latter  it  is  in 
the  singular,  as  in  the  abstract  word  "  authority." 


izacao.]    The  act  of  authorizing;  the  state  of  being; 
authorized. 

"The  obligation  of  laws  arises  not  from  their  matter, 
but  from  their  admission  and  reception,  and  authorization 
in  this  kingdom." — Hale. 

Su-th5r-lze,  v.  f.  [Eng.  author;  -ize.  In  Fr. 
autori&er;  Sp.  autorizar;  Port,  autor isar;  Ital. 
autorizzare;  from  Lat.  auctoro=to  produce;  from 
auctor.]  [AUTHOK.] 

I.  Of  authority  given  to  persons: 

1.  To  give  a  person  warrant  or  legal  or  moral 
authority  to  act  in  a  particular  way  permanently ; 
or  to  do  so  temporarily  till  a  certain  commission  is 
executed. 

"...  declared  that  he  was  authorized,  by  those  who 
had  sent  him,  to  assure  the  Lords  that  .  .  .  " — Macau- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

II.  Of  authority  given  to  things: 

To  give  legal  sanction  to  anything. 

"  Lawful  it  is  to  devise  any  ceremony,  and  to  authorizr 
any  kind  of  regiment,  no  special  commandment  being 
thereby  violated." — Hooker. 

2.  To  give  the  sanction  of  custom  or  public  opin- 
ion to. 

"  Those  forms  are  beet  which  have  been  longest  received 
and  authorized  in  a  nation  by  custom  and  use."— Temple. 

3.  To  justify,  to  give  moral  sanction  to,  to  permit- 
"All  virtue  lies  in  a  power  of  denying1  our  own  desires,.. 

where  reason  does  not  authorize  them."— Locke. 

4.  To  impart  credit  or  vitality  to  an  opinion  by 
bearing  testimony  in  its  favor. 

"...    would  well  become 
A  woman's  story,  at  a  winter's  fire, 
Authorized  by  hergrandam." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  4, 

au-th5r-I  zed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [AUTHORIZE.] 
"His  rudeness  HO  with  his  authorized  youth 
Did  livery  falseness  in  a  pride  of  truth." 

Shakesp.;  A  Lover's  Complaint, 

Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible,  or  simply 
Authorized  Version.  The  version  of  the  Bible 
into  English,  made  at  the  suggestion  of  James  I.  by 
forty-seven  learned  divines.  It  took  three  years— 
viz.,  from  1607  to  1610— to  execute,  and  was  first, 
published  in  1611.  It  is  the  only  one  "appointed  to 
be  read  in  churches,"  and  till  quite  recently  its 
title-page  contained  the  words  "printed  by  author- 
ity." It  has  held  its  place  so  long  more  by  its  own 
great  merits  than  by  the  artificial  support  of  law ; 
and  while  there  are  numerous  minute  defects,, 
which  have  been  corrected  in  the  Re  vised 'Version 
of  the  New  Testament,  it  remains,  in  all  essential 
respects,  the  same  Bible  which  for  more  than  two 
centuries  and  a  half  has  been  the  most  potent  fac- 
tor in  the  spiritual  education  of  the  English-speak- 
ing race,  and  through  it,  more  or  less,  of  all  t  bo- 
other  families  of  mankind,  [BIBLE.] 

au-th5r-l  z-Ifig,  pr.  par.    [AUTHORIZE.] 

au'-thor-less,  adj.  [Eng.  author;  -less.]  With- 
out an  author  or  authors,  anonymous. 

"...  the  false  aspersions  some  atitharless  tongues 
have  laid  upon  me."— Kir.  E.  Sackritle,  Guardian,  No.  133. 

au'-thSr-ly1,  a.  [Eng.  author;  -ly.~\  Liko  an 
author. 

au  th5r-shlp,  ft.  [Enp.  author,  and  suffix  -ship. 
In  Ger.  automchaft.]  "Tin-  profession  of  an  author; 
1  he  state  of  being  an  author ;  or  the  exercise  of  the 
functions  of  an  author  on  any  occasion. 

"That  waste  chaos  of  authorship  by  trade." — Carlyle: 
;/'T'j,\s  ttii'l  //<To-HWtf/u'p,  Lecture  V. 

"  ,  .  .  the  authorship  of  MncFlecknoe  was  announced 
too  plainly  on  the  title  page  to  admit  of  a  direct  denial." 
— Druden:  MacFtecknoe,  Introd.  by  K.  Bell. 


boll,     b<5y;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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au-tho-ty  pe,  s.  [Gr.  aufos=self,  the  very,  and 
iupos—a  blow,  the  impress  of  a  seal.1  [TYPE.]  A 
type  or  block  containing  the  fac-simile  of  an  auto- 
graph, which  could  be  affixed  to  a  franked  letter,  a 
package  of  goods,  or  anything  similar. 

&U-t5-,  prefix,  [From  Gr.  autos=of  one's  self  or 
of  itself = natural,  independent,  alone,  &c.  Some- 
times auto  is  used  subjectively,  as  autograph— 
that  which  one  himself  writes;  and  sometimes 
objectively,  as  autobiography=a  writing  about  the 
life  of  one's  self. 

Su-tS-bl-Sg'-r«.-plier,  s.  [Eng.  autobiogra- 
.ph(y) ;  -er.  In  Fr.  autobiographe.]  [AUTOBIOGRA- 
PHY.] A  person  who  writes  his  or  her  own  life,  or 
memoirs  of  one's  self. 

au-tS-bi-p-graph  -Ic,  au  -  to  -  bl-p  -  graph  -I- 
•C8.1,  a.  [Eng.  autobiograph(y)  ;  -ic,  -ical.  In  Fr. 
'lufubiographique.]  Eelatmg  to  or  containing  auto- 
biography. 

Su-tS-M-o-grrapli  -I-caU? ,  adv.  [Eng.  auto- 
biographical ;  suff .  -(#.]  By  way  of  autobiography. 

tau-to-bl-og'-ra-phlst,  s.  [Eng.  autobiogra- 
ph(tj) ,'  -ist.~\  An  autobiographer. 

au-tS-bi-Sg'-ra-pll?,  adv.  [In  Ger.  &  Fr.  auto- 
biographic; from.  Gr.  emfos=self,  fctos=course  of 
life,  life,  and  graphe=&  writing.]  A  narrative  of 
the  most  memorable  incidents  in  one's  life,  written 
T>y  one's  self. 

"  Autobiography  of  an  Atheist;  or,  Testimony  to  the 
Truth."— Title  of  a  Book. 

au-to-c&ron  -6-graph,  «.  [Gr.  <mfos=self,  chro- 
nos=time,  and  graphe=&  writing,  or  describing.] 
An  instrument  for  the  instantaneous  self-recording 
or  printing  of  time.  (Knight.) 

au-t8ch  then  (plur.  au-tSch'-thSn-e?),  «.  [In 
Fr.  autochthone  (sing.) ;  Port.  &  Lat.  autoch- 
Ihonft  (pi.) ;  from  Gr.  Autochthon),  adj.  sing.; 
Autochthones,  pl.=sprung  from  the  land  itself; 
<nttos=self,  and  chthdn=the  earth,  the  ground.] 
One  of  the  aborigines  of  a  country,  a  man,  animal, 
or  plant  belonging  to  the  race  which  seems  to  have 
inhabited  the  land  before  all  other  races  of  a  similar 
.kind. 

au-t8cll'-tll6n-al>  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  autochthon; 
-al.]  [AUTOCHTHON.  1  Aboriginal,  indigenous, 
•autochthonic,  autochthonous. 

au-toch'-th&n-Ic,  a.  fEng.  autochthon;  -ic."] 
[AUTOCHTHON.]  Aboriginal,  indigenous,  autoch- 
thonal, autochthonous. 

au-t8ch -tb&n-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  autochthon,  and 
suff.  -mis;  Gr.  autochthones.]  [AUTOCHTHON.] 
Aboriginal,  indigenous,  autochthonal,  autoch- 
thonic. 

"...  and  the  decision  either  of  the  autochthonous 
Cecrops,  or  of  Erechtheus,  awarded  to  her  the  prefer- 
ence."—Orofe.-  Hist.  Greece,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i.,  p.  77. 

au  -to-clave,  s.  [Gr.  aufo«=self,  and  apparently 
c(at)is=key,  from  claudo=to  shut.  That  which 
shuts  itself.]  A  form  of  Papin's  digester,  consist- 
ing of  a  French  stew-pan  with  a  steam-tight  lid. 
To  render  it  safe  it  should  have  a  safety-valve. 

au-toc  -ra-c^,  au-toc '-ra-sf,  «.  [In  Ger.  auto- 
Icratie ;  Fr.  autocratic ;  from  Gr.  autokrateia,  from 
autos  =  self,  and  kratoe—(l)  strength,  might,  (2) 
power.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Of  a  ruler:  Power  or  authority,  the  limits  of 
which  nominally  depend  solely  on  one's  own  will. 

"  .  .  .  who  believe  that  an  autocracy  is  necessary  for 
the  accomplishment  of  an  object  which  they,  at  the 
moment,  hold  to  be  of  paramount  importance,  .  .  ."  -- 
Lfutis.-  Early  Rom.  Hit!.,  ch.  xii.,  pt.  Hi.,  §54. 

2.  Of  a  state :  Independence  of  other  states :  pos- 
session of  the  right  of  self-government,  with  the 
ability  to  vindicate  it  if  it  be  called  in  question. 
{Barlow.) 

II.  Fig.:  Independent  and  controlling  power  over 
anything. 

"Another  influence  has  favored  the  establishment  of 
this  autocracy  among  the  faculties." — Herbert  Spencer: 
J'auchol.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  il.,  p.  814,  §  389. 

au'-tS-crat,  t&u  -tS-crate,  s.  [In  Dan.  auto- 
frat ;  But.  autokraat ;  Ger.  autokrat ;  Fr.  autocrate ; 
Gr.  autokratcs,  adj.=ruling  by  ones  self:  antos= 
self,  and  krateo—(l)  to  be  strong,  (2)  to  rule;  kratos 
=  (1)  strength,  (2)  power.]  Properly,  one  ruling  by 
his  own  power,  a  sovereign  of  uncontrolled  author- 
ity ;  an  absolute  ruler.  Specially — 

I.  Formerly.    Among  the  old  Athenians :  A  desig- 
uatiou  sometimes  given  to  particular  generals  or 
ambassadors  when  they  were  invested  with  almost 
absolute  authority. 

II.  JVoic: 

1.  Any  absolute  sovereign,  especially  the  Emperor 
of  Russia. 

".  .  .  the  autocrat  of  the  immense  region  stretching 
from  the  confines  of  Sweden  to  those  of  China,  .  .  ." — 
Mtiraitlait:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 
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2.  Half  sarcastically:  A  person  who  rules  with 
undisputed  sway  in  a  company  or  other  associa- 
tion. In  this  sense  the  word  is  used  by  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  in  the  title  of  his  most  popular 
book,  "The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table/' 
This  work  is  by  common  consent  one  of  the  master- 
pieces of  modern  American  literature. 

au-to-crat'-lc,  au-to-crat  -I-cal,  adj.  [Eng. 
autocrat;  -ic,  -ical.  In  Fr.  autocratique;  Gr.  auto- 
fcra/e8=ruling  by  one's  self,  absolute.]  Pertaining 
to  autocracy ;  absolute  in  power,  or  at  least  nomi- 
nally so. 

au-to-crat  -I-cal-lf,  adv.  [Eug.  autocratical; 
-ly.]  After  the  manner  of  an  autocrat ;  agreeably  to 
one's  own  will,  and  that  only. 

*au-to-cra'-tor,  s.  [Gr.  autokrator.]  An  auto- 
crat. 

au-t6-cra-t8r'-I-cal,  a.  [Eng.  autocrator; 
-ical.]  Pertaining  to  an  autocrator,  that  is,  an  auto- 
crat. 

"The  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  in  respect  of  the 
same  divinity,  have  the  same  autocrator  ical  power,  domin- 
ion, and  authority." — Pearson  on  the  Creed,  Art.  7. 

au-toc  -ra-trl$e,  s,  [In  Fr.  autocratrice.]  A 
female  autocrat. 

fau-to-cra -trlx,  s.  [Eng.  autocrat(o)r ;  >ix.]  A 
female  autocrat.  (Tooke.) 

au  -t  8 -c  rat-ship,  «.  [Eng.  autocrat;  -ship.] 
The  office,  position,  or  dignity  of  an  autocrat. 

au  -to  de  fe\  s.  [Sp.  autode-ft;  Port,  auto-da- 
fe~an  actof  faith :  Fr. auto-da-fe;  Ger.  autodafe; 
Sp.  &  Port,  auto,  from  Lat.  actum—&n  act;  Sp.  & 
Port./£,  from  Lat.yides^faith.l 

Literally ;  "  An  act  of  faith,  and  an  act  of  faith, 
no  doubt  it  was,  but  faith  terribly  misguided. 
When  the  "Holy  Inquisition"  (of  unsaintly  mem- 
ory) was  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power  in  Spain,  it 
ever  and  anon  found  that  condemned  "heretics" 
and  other  obnoxious  offenders  so  accumulated 
upon  its  hands  that  a  general  jail  or  dungeon  deliv- 
ery became  expedient.  The  necessary  clearance 
was  effected  by  means  of  an  "  auto-de-fe."  There 
were  different  varieties  of  this  exhibition,  more  or 
less  public  or  private,  that  called  the  auto  publico 
general  being  the  most  dignified  of  the  whole. 
When  one  of  this  type  took  place,  there  was  a  great 
gathering  of  all  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  gran- 
dees, who  proceeded  to  an  amphitheater  or  other 
suitable  place  of  meeting  on  richly-caparisoned 
steeds,  and  with  music  playing,  the  prisoners  being 
taken  with  them.  Tho  genoraf  public  also  were  per- 
mitted to  witness  the  proceedings.  After  mass  had 
been  said  and  a  sermon  preached,  extracts  wore 
road  from  the  records  of  the  trial  conducted  and 
the  sentences  pronounced  by  the  judges  of  the 
inquisition,  ana  it  was  to  this  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings that  the  term  autodefe  was  primarily  applied. 
For  some  of  the  condemned  there  were  minor,  and 
for  others  capital  sentences  prescribed.  The  unfor- 
tunates were  then  handed  over  to  the  civil  power, 
the  representative  of  the  inquisition  never  failing 
to  urge  with  earnestness  that  they  might  be  merci- 
fully and  kindly  dealt  with.  Foreboding  (with 
sorrow?)  that  this  petition  would  be  rejected,  those 
who  preferred  it  had  felt  it  their  duty,  if  not  even 
their  privilege,  to  furnish  fagots,  lights,  a  gallows, 
executioners,  and  all  other  necessary  appliances 
for  making  away  with  the  persons  for  whom  they 
had  solicited  tender  treatment.  "Heretics"  who 
recanted  and  similar  penitents  were  first  strangled 
and  then  burned ;  but  hanging  was  considered  too 
good  for  those  who  remained  obstinate  in  their 
errors :  they  were  simply  burned  alive. 

The  first  auto  de  fe  was  held  in  Spain  in  1481,  the 
last  in  1813.  The  prisoners  who  suffered  minor  or 
capital  punishments  were,  in  all,  341,021.  [INQUISI- 
TION.] 

The  old  heathen  returning  from  tho  amphithe- 
ater, in  which  he  had  seen  gladiators  "butchered 
to  make  a  Roman  holiday,  never  imagined  that, 
in  being  present  at  such  an  exhibition,  he  had  been 
performing  an  act  of  worship.  The  spectators  of 
the  yet  more  cruel  Spanish  spectacle  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion:  and  the  inquisitors,  at  whose 
instigation  all  had  been  done,  laid  tho  flattering 
unction  to  their  souls  that  they  had  rendered  serv- 
ice to  the  God  of  love  by  honoring  Him  with  a 
public  auto  do  fo ! 

&u-t6-dfn  -am-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  aufos=self.  and  duna- 
m*fcos=pow»'rful.  from  d«na??i/s=power,  strength.] 
Operating  by  its  own  power  or  force  without 
extraneous  aid. 

autodynamic  elevator.  A  water  elevator.  An 
instrument  in  which  the  weight  of  a  falling  column 
of  water  elovatos  a  smallor  column  to  a  certain 
height.  A  water-ram  is  of  this  character. 

au-t8& -en-oils,      au-to-ge'-nS-ous,      au-t6~ 
gen -e-al,  adj.    [In  Gr.  autogenes:    from    mttus  — 
self,  and  gennad=to  beget,  to  engender:   <j>-itnu 
birth,  and  gignomai  =  to  como  into  being.]    Sell- 
engendered,  self-produced;  arising  spontaneously. 


automatized 

"The  various  processes  of  the  vertebrae  have  been 
divided  into  those  that  are  autogenous,  or  formed  from 
separate  ossific  centers,  and  exogenous,  or  outgrowths 
from  either  of  the  just-mentioned  primary  vertebral  con- 
stituents."— Floicer;  Ostevl.  nf  the  Mammalia,  p.  18. 

autogenous,  or autogeneous  soldering.  Solder- 
ing by  melting  together  parts  of  two  metals  and 
allowing  them  to  mix  together  and  unite  as  they 
cool ;  but  as  human  agency  was  required  to  do  this, 
tho  soldering  cannot  properly  be  called  autogenous. 

au-to&  -en-OuS-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  autogenous;  -ly.] 
In  an  autogenous  manner;  spontaneously. 

"  The  anterior,  or  more  properly  inferior,  bar  of  the 
transverse  process  of  the  seventh,  nnd  occasionally  of 
some  of  the  other  cervical  vertebra  in  man,  is  au  togen 
ously  developed."— Flower;  Osteal,  of  the  Xammalt  a,  p.  20 

au'-t6-graph,  s.  &  a.  [In  Fr.  autographed  Sp.  - 
Ital.  autografo ;  Port,  autographo ;  Lat.  auto, 
t/raphus  (adj.),  autographum  (subst.) ;  Gr.  auto 
graphos  (adj.),  and  autographon  (subst.) :  from 
uufoft  —  self,  and  graphe  =  a.  writing;  grapho=to 
write.] 

A.  As  substantive :  Anything  written  with  one's 
own  hand,  as  a  letter  or  a  signature;  an  original 
manuscript,  as  distinguished  from  a  copy. 

" .  .  .  to  enrich  obscure  collectors  of  antogray>hat 
.  .  ."— Times,  November  13,  1876. 

B.  --Is  adjective :  Written  by  one's  own  hand. 
"...    carried  a  second  autograph  letter  from  Francis 

to  Henry."—  Fronde.-  Hist.  Eng.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  342, 

tau-t8g'-ra-phal,  a.  [Eng.  autograph;  -al.]  The 
same  as  AUTOGRAPHIC  (q.v.)* 
"The  autographal  subscription  of  the  Convocation  of 

1571  to  the  same  Articles  is  still  extant."— Bennet:  Essay 
on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  (1715),  p.  376. 

au-to-graph'-Ic,  &u-t&-gr&ph'-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
autograph ;-rc, -ical.  InFr.autographique.]  [At'TO- 
ORAPH.  J  Written  by  one's  own  hand ;  pertaining  to 
an  autograph  or  autographs ;  autographal.  (John* 
son.) 

autographic  ink.  Ink  used  for  executing  writ- 
ings or  drawings  on  prepared  paper,  nnd  of  such  a 
character  that  it  is  possible  afterward  to  transfer 
them  to  stone. 

autographic  paper.  The  prepared  paper  used 
in  such  a  process. 

autographic  press.  The  printing  press  used  in 
printing  autographs. 

autographic  telegraph.  An  instrument  for 
transmitting  autographic  messageSj  or  in  some 
cases  portraits  executed  in  insulating  ink  upon 
metallic  paper. 

au-tog'-ra-phf,  s.  [Eng.  autograph;  -y.  In 
Fr.  autographic.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  autograph. 

"  Persons  unknown  but  in  the  anonymous  autography 
of  their  requisition,  denominating  themselves  the  gentle- 
men of  this  theater."—  Dr.  Knox:  Narrative,  Ac.  (1793). 

2.  Lithography:  A  process  for  transferring  a  writ- 
ing or  an  engraving  from  paper  to  stone. 

au-t5-ki-net'-Ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  a«fos=self;  Eng. 
kinetic,  and  suff.  -a?.]  Self-moving.  (More:  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soult  I.  li.  25.) 

au-tom  -a-llte,  s.    [AUTOMOLITE.] 

au-t8m'-a-tal,  a.  [From  Lat.  automates ;  Eng. 
&c.,  suff.  -al.]  [AUTOMATON.]  Automatic. 

"The  whole  universe  is  as  it  were  the  automata/  harp  ef 
that  great  and  true  Apollo." — Annot.  on  Glanville's  Lux 
Orient,  (1682),  p.  129. 

fiu'-tfi-math,  s.  [Gr.  automathes,  from  autos=sclt, 
and  mathein,  2  aor.  in  tin.  of  manthano=to  learn.]  A. 
self-taught  person. 

au-tft-mat'-Ic,  au-to-mat'-Ic-al,  a.  [In  Fr. 
automatique ;  Port,  automat ico;  Lat.  automates; 
Gr.  automates.]  [AUTOMATON.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.    Of  material  things: 

1.  Pertaining  to  an  automaton. 

2.  Pertaining  to  self-acting  machinery. 

i~  "  Rope-making — recent  developments — an  automatic 
spinner  for  rope-yarns." — Advt.  in  Times,  November  4, 1876. 

II.  Phttsiol.  <ft  Mental  Phil.  Of  mental  opera- 
tions :  Carried  on  unconsciously, 

"  Unconscious  or  *auto?tiaffc  reasoning."— Herbert 
Spencer:  Physiol.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  6.  §  276. 

automatic  fire.  A  composition  made  by  the 
Greeks,  which  ignited  under  tho  rays  of  tho  sun  at 
ordinary  temperatures. 

automatic  telegraph.  A  telegraph  system  based 
on  the  operation  of  the  transmitting  instrument  by 
a  perforated  strip  of  paper  drawn  through  it.  The 
perforations,  made  by  an  apparatus  termed  a  per- 
forator, are  so  arranged  as  to  give  telegraphic 
characters  in  the  transmitting  instrument. 

au  t6m-at -Ic-al-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  automatical; 
-ly.\  In  an  automatic  manner. 

au-t6m'-a-tlzed,  a.  [Eng.  automat  (on) ;  -iztd.] 
Made  into  an  automaton  (q.  v.).  (Carlyle:  Dia- 
mond Xecklace,  ch.  i.) 
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automaton 

•au-tom  -a-ton  (plural  au  torn  -a  tSns  or 
-au  tom-a-ta),  s.  [In  Sw.,  Dau..&  Ger.  automat ; 
Dut.  automaat;  Fr.  automate;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital. 
<nt  tomato;  Lat.  automaton,  adj.;  Gr.  aufotnafo$  = 
self-acting:  autos=self,  and  *mod=to  strive  after, 
to  attempt.] 

I.  Literally: 

I.  Gen.:  Any  self-acting  machine;  or,  as  a  self- 
acting  machine  is,  at  least  in  mostcases,  impossible, 
a  machine  which,  like  a  watch  or  clock,  requires  to 
be  adjusted  only  at  remote  intervals,  and  during, 
the  intermediate  periods  goes  of  itself. 

"  The  particular  circumstances  for  which  the  automata 
-of  this  kiud  are  most  eminent  may  be  reduced  to  four." — 
Wilkins. 

'2.  Spec.:  A  figure  resembling  a  human  being  or 
animal,  so  constructed  that  whon  wound  up  it  will, 
for  a  certain  time,  make  movements  like  those  of 
life. 

II.  Fig.:  This  earth  or  the  universe. 

"For  it  is  greater  to  understand  the  art  whereby  the 
.Almighty  governs  the  motions  of  the  great  automaton, 
than  to  have  learned  the  intrigues  of  policy." — Glanrili: 
Set- p.t  is  Scientiflca. 

automaton  balance.  A  self-acting  machine  for 
weighing  coin  and  rejecting  any  pieces  which  may 
be  of  light  weight. 

au-tom'-a-t6r-jf,  a.  [Eng.  automation) ;  -ory.] 
Automatic.  (Urquhart :  Rabelais,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xxiv.J 

au-t8m'-a-touB,  a.  [Lat.  automata**  Or.  autom- 
•'i ti#.]  [AUTOMATON.]  The  same  as  AUTOMATIC 
(q.  v.). 

•'  Clocks,  or  automatons  organs,  whereby  we  distinguish 
of  time." — Browne :  Vulgar  Errors. 

au-tSm'-i-llte,  au-tom  -a-Ute,  s.  [In  Ger. 
<tutomalit;  from  Gr.  automolo8=a.  deserter,  autom- 
rf»/o^,  adj. Agoing  of  one's  self ;  automoleo=\.o  (.U-.-i-n  : 
•'iuto8=8Q\t,  and  molein—to  go  or  come.  This  min- 
eral is  said  to  be  a  "  deserter,"  because  it  has 
departed  from  the  aspect  of  a  metallic  one,  and  yet 
lias  much  zinc  in  its  composition.]  A  mineral, 
called  also  Gahnite.a  variety  of  Spinel  (q.v.).  Dana 
characterizes  it  as  Zinc-gfahnite.  The  composition 
is  oxide  of  zinc  and  alumina,  with  sometimes  a  little 
iron.  It  is  found  at  Fahluu,  in  Sweden,  and  in 
America. 

iu-t6-mprph  -Ic.  a.  [Gr.  autos=of  one's  self, 
iiud  morpfce=form.j  Formed  after  the  pattern  of 
one's  self. 

au-ton  -5-ma-SyS  s.  [Gr.autos=self,  and  onoma 
^name.] 

Rhet.  Lit. :  A  word  which  virtually  names  itself, 
meaning  a  general  word  which,  from  certain  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  it.  has  really  a  specific 
meaning.  Thus,  to  a  native  of  Egypt,  the  common 
word  river  in  most  cases  means  the  proper  one,  the 
Nile. 

*au-tfc-n6  -ml-an,  a.  [Eng.  autonomy.']  Pertain- 
ing to  autonomy. 

*  AUTONOMOUS  is  the  word  now  used. 

au-t6n -6-mous,  a.  [Fr.  autonome;  Port,  auto- 
nomo.  In  Gr.  autonomos.]  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  autonomy ;  possessing  and  exercising  the  right  of 
self-government ;  independent. 

au~t5n  -&-my\  s.  [In  Fr.  autonomies  Port,  auto- 
nomia;  Gr.  autonomta,  from  <rttf<»tom-oj*= living  by 
one's  own  laws:  awfow^self,  and  no»tos=custom, 
law;  nemG=to  distribute.] 

1.  Ord.  Lawj.:   The   right,  and   that  not   lying 
dormant,  but  acted  on,  of  self-government.    Inde- 
pendence; the  state  of  being,  within  certain  limits, 
a  law  to  one's  self.    (Used  of  nations  or  of  indi- 
viduals.) 

"It  is  rumored  that  the  autonomy  of  Bulgaria  will  form 
part  of  her  demands,  .  .  ."—Times,  Nov.  16,  1877. 

2.  Mental  Phil.    In   the   Philosophy   of  Kant:  A 
term  employed   to  designate   the    absolute  sover- 
eignty of  reason  in  the  sphere  of  morals. 

*au-t6p -a-th^,  s.  [Gr.  autopatheia=pnv'*  own 
feeling  or  experience.]  More  defines  this  as  "the 
6eing  self-stricken,  to  be  sensible  of  what  harms 
us,  rather  what  is  absolutely  evil/'  (Davies.) 

ftu'-tft-pls-ty,  s.  [Gr.  rtufo7»sr'os=credible  in 
itself:  aufo#=self.  and  £)/jrf<w= trust  worthy ;  peitho 
=  io  persuade.]  bolf -evidencing  power;  credibility 
•on  internal  evidence  without  its  being  requisite  to 
seek  corroboratiou.  from  external  sources. 


Per- 


au-t5p  -sl-a,  s.    [AUTOPSY.] 

au-top  -slc-al,  R.    [Eng.  autopsfy) ;  -icaL]    ] 
taiuing  to  autopsy ;  autoptical.    [ADTOTHCAL.] 

au-top  '-sf,  au-top -sl-a,  *.  [In  Fr.  autopsie: 
Port,  autopm'a;  Gr.  ttitttipNut,  from  an/otr^self,  and 
op«=the  eye.J  Observation  of  a  pheoonlBnon  made 
by  means  of  one's  own  eyes,  as  distinguished  from 
testimony  witli  respect  to  it. 

"In  those  that  have  forked  tails,  autopsy  convinceth  us 
that  it  hat  n  this  use." — Ray:  Creation. 

*  "By  autopsy  and  ei[>eriment." — Cudicorth. 
Med.:    Used  of  a  post-mortem  examination. 
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fau-top  -tlc-al,  a.    [In  Gr.  autoptikos.] 

Ord.  Ltin<i.  <('•  Mr<l.:     Pertaining  to  autopsy;  seen 

by  one's  own  eye.-  :  autopsical. 

"Evinced  \iyantopticnl  experience."  — Evelyn,  bk.  iii., 

ch.  ill.,  §22. 

t&U-top  -tlc-al-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  autoptical;  -/*/.] 
Ord.  Lang.  c&  Med, :  By  means  of  one's  own  eyes. 
"That  the  galaxy  is  a  meteor,  was  the  account  of 

Aristotle;  but  the  telescope  hath  autoptleatly  confuted  it 
.     .     ." — Glanville:  Scepsis. 

fau-t6-SChe-di-as -tlc-al,  a.  [From  Or.  autn- 
sc/terf('o*(ifcos=extemporary ;  autoschediazo=to  do, 
act,  or  speak  off-hand:  avtoechedio9^(l)  hand  to 
hand,  (2)  off-hand;  awfos=one's  self;  scltedio8=(of 
place)  near,  (of  time)  sudden,  on  tlio  spur  of  the 
moment,  off-hand;  sr/terfon  =  ncar;  <?chii  =  I  have; 
sc/iem,  infill.^  io  havo.J  Extemporaneous,  extem- 
porary. 

"You  so  much  over-value  my  aHtaschediasticttl  and  in- 
digested censure  of  St.  Peter's  primacy  over  the  rest  of 
the  apostles,  .  .  "—Dean  Martin,-  Letters,  p.  21. 

t&u-tft-thS'-Igm,  s.  [Gr.  aufos=self,  and  Eng. 
theism  (q.  v.).]  The  doctrine  of  the  self-existence 
of  God. 

tau-t6"-the  -1st,  8.  [Gr.  ctufos=self,  and  Eng. 
theist  (q.  v.).]  One  who  is  his  own  god.  A  wor- 
shiper of  self. 

ftu'-t&-type,  s.  [Gr.  autos  =  self,  and  typos  =  a 
blow,  .  .  .  the  impress  of  a  seal.  ]  A  method  of 
phototyping.  Tissue  being  prepared  with  a  liquid 
composed  of  gelatine,  sugar,  and  bichromate  of  pot- 
ash, is  then  used  for  taking  a  collodion  negative  in 
the  ordinary  way.  It  is  next  applied  under  water 
with  the  face  down  to  a  plate  of  glass,  metal,  or 
other  paper,  coated  with  gelatine  and  chrome  alum. 
Means  are  then  takeu  to  remove  the  parts  not  hard- 
ened by  light,  and  finally,  by  another  elaborate 
process,  the  plate  is  made  ready  for  the  printing- 
press. 

au-t&-t;9-pog  -ra-phy*.  s.  [From  Eng.  autotype 
(q. v.),  ana  Gr.arapfte=a  deduction,  drawing,  paint- 
ing, or  writing!/]  A  process  invented  by  Mr.  Wallis, 
by  which  drawings  made  on  gelatine  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  soft  metallic  plates,  and  afterward  used 
for  printing  from,  like  ordinary  copper  plates. 

ail '-tunm(/i mute), s.  &  a.  [InFr.  aufomne;  Sp. 
otono;  Port,  oufono ;  Ital.autunno;  Lat.  aucttimnus 
(autumnusisless  correct),  auc/ti«=increasej  growth, 
abundance;  auctus*  pa.  par.  of  augeo=to  increase. 
While  the  words  spring,  summer,  and  winter  came 
to  us  from  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  the  term 
autumn  was  borrowed  from  the  Romans.] 

1.  Lit. :   The  season  of  the  year  which  follows 
summer  and  precedes  the  winter.  Astronomically,  it 
is  considered  toextend  from  the  autumnal  equinox, 
September  23d,  in  which  the  sun  enters  Libra,  to  tlio 
winter  solstice,  December  22d,  in  which  he  enters 
Capricorn.  Popularly,  it  is  believed  to  embrace  the 
months  of  August,  September,  and  October. 

"DivinestawfKJHH.1  who  may  paint thee  best?" 

R.  H.  Stoddard. 

"I  saw  old  autumn  in  the  misty  morn 
Stand  shadowless,  like  silence  listening  to  silence." 

Thomas  Hood. 

2.  Fig. :  The  decline  of  human  life ;  the  whole  term 
of   man's  existence  being  tacitly  compared  to  a 
year. 

"Life's  autumn  past,  I  stand  on  winter's  verge." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 
As  adjective! 

"The  lands  are  lit 

With  all  the  autumn  blaze  of  golden  rod; 
And  everywhere  the  purple  asters  nod 
And  bend  and  wave  and  flit." — Hrl?n  Hunt. 
autumn-field,  s.    A  field  as  it  looks  in  autumn, 
when  harvest  is  m  progress. 

"  When  thinking  of  the  autumn-fields  that  are  no 
more."  Tennyson, 

autumn-leaves,  s.  pJ.  The  leaves  which  so 
abundantly  fall  toward  the  close  of  autumn.  (Long- 
fellow:  Ei-angel  hie ,  i.  4.) 

autumn-sheaf,  *.  A  sheaf  of  grain  gathered  in 
autumn.  (Tennyson:  Two  Voices.) 

au-tum  -nali  *au-tum -nl-an,  a.  &  «.  [Eng. 
fnit ititi  n  ;  -til.  -fan.  In  Fr.  automnal ,'  Sp.  fnttimtmil ; 
Port,  outonftl;  Ital.  autitmnale;  Lat.  auctuninaliat 
less  properly  autumnali*,] 

A.  As  adject  in- : 

1.  Lit. :  Pertaining  to,  or  produced  or  plucked  in, 
autumn. 

'•  How  sweet  on  this  autumnal  day. 
The  wild  wood's  fruits  to  gather." 

H'.ir.lxir.H'tlt:    Y>tri'<nr    IV* //»-</.  September,  1814. 

"  AB  when  a  heap  of  gathered  thorns  is  cast, 
Now  to,  now  fro,  before  th'  autumnal  blast, 
Together  clung,  it  rolls  around  the  field." 

Pope.-  Home ?**  Odyssey,  v.  418. 

2.  Fig.:    Pertaining  to  the  declining    period  of 
human'  life. 

"  A  sudden  illness  seized  her  in  the  strength 
Of  life's  autumtuit  reason." 

FFbrdtWOrtt;  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 


auxiliary 

Autumnal  equinox:  The  time  when  the  days  and 
nights  in  autumn  become  equal,  the  influence  of 
twilight  not  being  taken  into  consideration.  The 
sun  is  then  vertical  at  the  equator  on  his  journey 
southward.  This  happens  about  the  22d  or  23d  of 
September. 

Autumnal  point:  The  part  of  the  equator  from 
which  the  sun  passes  to  the  southern  hemisphere. 

Autumnal  signs  (Astron.) :  The  signs  Libra, 
Scorpio,  and  Sagittarius,  through  which  the  SUM 
passes  during  the  autumn. 

B.  As    substantive:    A   plant   which  flowers    in 

autumn. 

*au-tum  ~nl-an,  a.    [AUTUMNAL.] 

tau-tum  -nl-tf ,  *au-tum  -nl-tle,  s.  [Eng.  au- 
tumn; -iff/.  From  Lat.taufumfi/ffMi.  auctumnitas.} 
[AUTUMN.]  The  season  of  autumn. 

"Thy  furnace  reeks 

Hot  steams  of  wine,  and  can  aloof  descrie 
The  drunken  draughts  of  sweet  autuinnitie." 

Bp.  Hall:  Sat.,  iii.  1. 

AU  tun  -Ite,  s.  [So  named  because  found  near 
Autun,  in  the  department  of  SaOne-et-Loire,  in 
France.] 

Min.:  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  of  a  citron  or 
sulphur-yellow  color.  The  hardness  is  2  to  2'5 ;  the 
sp.  gr.,  3'05  to  3*19 ;  the  luster  on  one  face  pearly,  on 
others  adamantine.  It  is  a  translucent  and  optically 
biaxial.  Composition:  Phosphoric  acid,  KV40  to 
15-20 ;  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  56*47  to  61*73;  water, 
15*48  to  20;  with  smaller  amounts  of  lime,  magnesia, 
protoxide  of  manganese,  baryta,  and  oxide  of  tin. 
Formerly  found  at  South  Basset,  Wheal  Edwards, 
and  near  St.  Day,  in  England ;  now  at  St.  Sym- 
phorien,  near  Autun,  in  France ;  in  Russia, 
America,  &c.  (Dana.) 

au-ver'-nas,  s.  [From  Fr.  auvernas,  a  name 
given  at  Orleans  to  certain  kinds  of  black  raisins.] 
A  heady  wine,  made  near  Orleans  from  the  raisins 
mentioned  in  the  etymology.  Kept  two  or  three 
years  it  becomes  excellent. 

au^-e'-sXs,  s.  [Gr.  au?e«i*=growth,  increase; 
auxanot  1  fut.  auxeso—to  make  large,  to  cause  to 
increase.] 

Rhet.;  Amplification,  a  figure  by  which  a  digni- 
fied word  is  purposely  substituted  for  one  of  a  more 
ordinary  character. 

au^-et  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  auxetikos.]  Pertaining  to  an 
auxesis;  containing  an  amplification. 

"This  auxeticpower  of  the  preposition  is  observable  in 
the  Epist.  to  Philemon,  ver.  19."— Dr.  Hutch  in  son.-  Sernt. 
at  Oxford  (1740),  p.  8. 

tau-J-U  -I-ar,  a.  &  s.  [In  Fr.  auxiliare;  Sp.  & 
Port,  auxiliary  Ital.  ausiliare ;  Lat.  auxiliaris  and 
auxiliariusi  from  auxilior  and  auxilio=to  help; 
awetiiutti— help.] 

A.  As  adject  ire:  Auxiliary*    Used — 

1.  Gen.    Of  things  in  general: 

"  While  yet  th'  aHtfjVj'arshafts  this  hand  supply." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xxii.,  123. 
"  The  glorious  habit  by  which  sense  is  made 
Subservient  still  to  moral  purposes, 
Auxiliar  to  divine." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

2.  Spec.    Of  troops: 

"  Auxiliar  troops  combin'd,  to  conquer  Troy." 

Pope;  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xix.,  147. 

B.  As  substantive :  Auxiliary  troops ;  auxiliaries. 
"  Ye  Trojane,  Dardans,  and  auxiliars,  hear!" 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  vii.,  419. 

au?-Il  -I-ar-Ie§,  s.  pi.    [AUXILIARY,  *.] 

au^-Il'-I-ar-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  auxiliar;  -ly.]  By 
means  of  help.  (Harris,  Worcester,  <£c.) 

aux-Il'-I-ar-f,  *aux-Il  -I-ar-Ie,  *au?-ll-ll- 
ar-y%  a.  &s.  [AUXILIAR.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language :      Rendering   assistance, 
helping,  aiding;  subsidiary  to. 

"  Aid  from  his  brother  of  the  seas  he  craves. 
To  help  him  with  auxiliary  waves."  Drydtn. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mil.    Auxiliary   troops.     [AUXILIARY,    B.,    I. 
1   (2).] 

2.  Gram.     Auxiliary  verbs:  The  verbs  which  are 
used  to  conjugate  others.    They  are  the  verbs  to  6e, 
to  have,  shall,  will,  &c. 

"In  almost  all  languages,  some  of  the  commonest 
nouns  and  verbs  have  many  irregularities;  such  tire  the 
common  auxiliary  verbs,  t»  be  uud  to  have,  to  do  and  to  6« 
rfoMc,  Ac."—  Watts. 

3.  Anatomy :  Pertaining  to  any  organ  or  part  of 
an  organ  which  assists  another  one  in  its  operation. 

"There  is  not  the  smallest  capillary  vein  but  it  is 
present  with,  and  auxiliary  to  it,  according  to  its  use.*' 
—  Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl:     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon.     exist,    pu  =  f. 
-clan,      -tiaii  =  shan.     -tion,     -slou  —  shun;      -tlon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  —  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  —  bel,      del. 
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Auxiliary  muscles:  Muscles,  the  action  of  which 
assists  that  of  others.  (Used  specially  of  the  pyra- 
midal muscles  of  the  abdomen.) 

4.  Music.  Auxiliary  scales:  The  six  keys  or  scales, 
consisting  of  any  key  major,  with  its  relative  minor, 
and  the  attendant  keys  of  each. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Of  persons: 

(1)  Any  person  who  helps  another;  a  helper,  an 
assistant. 

"There  are,  indeed,  a  sort  of  underling  auxiliarira 
to  the  difficulty  of  a  work,  culled  commentators  and 
critics." — Pope. 

(2)  Troops,  often  from  another  nationality,  tak- 
ing a  subordinate  place  in  a  military  enterprise. 

"Highland  auxiliaries  might  have  been  of  the  greatest 
nsetohim;  but  he  had  few  such  auxiliaries.'* — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Of  things:    Anything  which  assists. 

"  In  the  strength  of  that  power  he  might,  without  the 
auxiliaries  of  any  farther  influence,  have  determined  his 
will  to  a  full  choice  of  God."— South. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Gram.:    An  auxiliary  verb.  [A.,  II.  2.] 

2.  Math. :    A  quantity  introduced  with  the  view  of 
simplifying  some  complex  operation. 

«au$-Il-I-a -tion,  s.  [Lat,  auxiliatio.]  Help, 
aid. 

au3f-Il  -I-a-t6r-y\  «.  [From  Lat.  atueiliatut, 
perf.  par.  of  aujcilior=ta  help.]  [AuxiLiAR.] 
Assisting,  helping. 

".  .  .  the  purchasing  of  masses  both  a  uxiliatory  and 
expiatory." — Sir  E.  Sandys:  State  of  Religion. 

aux'-Is,  8.  [Gr.  auxis.']  A  genus  of  spinj- 
finned  fishes  belonging  to  the  Scomberidee,  or 
Mackerel  family.  They  are  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Antilles,  &c.  Some  are  of  largo  size. 
They  resemble  the  tunny. 

aux  -finge, «.   [AXUNGE.] 

a-va',  a-va',  adv.  [Scotch  at>=of,  anda'=aH.] 
(Scotch.) 

1.  Of    all,  as    denoting    arrangement    in   place. 
(Mayne:  Siller  Gun,  p.  22.) 

2.  At  all ;  in  any  way. 

" .  .  .  to  be  sure,  for  my  part,  I  hae  nae  right  to  be 
here  ava'." — Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  xiv. 

a-va,  s.  [Native  language  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.] 

1.  The  Sandwich   Island  name    of   a  liliaceous 
plant,  a  species  of  Cordyline  [COKDYLINE],  which 
furnishes  an  intoxicating  liquor. 

".  .  .  the  stream  wns  shaded  by  the  dark-green 
knotted  stem  of  the  ava,  so  famous  in  former  days  for  its 
intoxicating  effects." — Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World, 
ch.  xviii. 

2.  The  native  name  given  in  the  Sandwich  Islands 
to  an  intoxicating  liquor  distilled  from  the  plant 
described  under  No.  1,  or  to  intoxicating  liquor  in 
general. 

"  But  when  it  did  a  general  search  was  made,  in  which 
even  the  houses  of  the  missionaries  were  not  exempted, 
and  all  the  ava  (as  the  natives  call  all  ardent  spirits) 
was  poured  on  the  ground." — Darvjin:  Voyage  round  the 
World,  ch.  xviii. 

3.  A  kind  of   pepper,  Macropiper   niethysticum. 
(Treat,  of  Bot.) 

av  -a-da-vat,  s.  [AMADAVAT.]  An  Indian  bird, 
the  same  as  AMADAVAT  (q.  v.). 

a-vail  (1),  a-vaile,  *a-va  ill,  *£-va  llle, 
*a-vay-l?n,  *a-va  yl,  *a-ua  lie,  *a-ua  yle, 
a-uS  lie  (u  as  V),  v.  i.  &  t.  [From  Fr.  valoir=to  be 
worth;  O.  Fr.  valoir,  valer,  valeir;  Prov.,  Sp.,  & 
Port,  valer ;  Ital.  valere ;  Lat.  valeo=  (1)  to  be  strong 
or  vigorous,  (2)  to  be  worth.] 

A.  Intransitive:   To   be  of   sufficient     strength, 
validity,  or  effectiveness  to  gain  the  end  which  it 
was  designed  to  accomplish. 

"The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  avail* 
eth  much." — James  v.  16. 

"Farewell !  if  ever  fondest  prayer 
For  other's  weal  avail'd  on  high." 

Byron:  Farewell! 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  profit,  to  serve  the  purpose  of. 

"  But  litle  may  such  guile  thee  now  avayl." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  5. 

"  Yet  all  this  availeth  me  nothing." — Esther,  v.  18. 
T[  (a)  It  is  rarely  followed  by  an  infinitive. 
"  Eternal  sorrows  what  avails  to  shed  ? 
Greece  honors  not  with  solemn  fasts  the  dead." 

Pope:  Homers  Iliad,  bk.  xix.,  227-8. 

(6)  It  is  often  used  reciprocally. 
"  Then  shall  they  seek  t'  avail  themselves  of  names. 
Places,  and  titles    .    .    ."  Hilton:  P.  L.,  bk.  xii. 


2.  To  promote,  to  favor,  to  assist. 
"Meantime  he  voyag'd  to  explore  the  will 
Of  Jove,  on  high  Dodonn's  holy  hill  ; 
What  means  might  best  his  safe  return  avail.11 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xiv.  365. 

'avail  (2),  *a-va  lie,  *a-va  le,  *a-uaile, 
*a-ua  le  (u=v),  t1. t.&i.  [FromFr.  «voter=to  swal- 
low, take  down,  let  down;  ara/=downward.  In 
Ital.  arallare  is=to  let  down,  from  Low  Lat.  avalo, 
or  ava/lo,  with  the  same  meaning.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  cause  to  descend,  to  lot  fall. 

"  By  tHat,  the  walked  Phoebus  gan  availe 
His  weary  waine    .    .    ." 

Spenser:  Sheph.  Cal.,  i. 

2.  Figuratively:   To  depress  in  position  and  in 
spirits ;  to  render  abject. 

"He  did  abase  and  avale  the  sovereignty  into  more 
servitude  toward  that  see  than  had  been  among  us."— 
Wotton. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit.:  To  descend. 

"And  from  their  sweaty  coursers  did  nra/*>." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  10. 

2.  Fig.:  To  sink,  to  become  depressed  in  spirits, 
to  feel  one's  pride  humbled. 

"  That  could  so  meekly  make  proud  hearts  avale," 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  viii.  25. 

a-va'il,  *a-valle,  *a-va'yle,  *a-ua'lle,  *a- 
ua  yle  (U=v),  s.  [O.  Fr.  availed 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Worth,  value,  profit,  advantage,  use,  produce. 

"I  charge  thee, 

As  heav'n  shall  work  in  me  forthine  avail, 
To  tell  me  truly."  Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  i.  3. 

^1  It  is  often  preceded  by  no,  much,  little,  and 
other  adjectives,  indicating  quantity,  number,  or 
proportion ;  thus,  "  Of  no  avail,"  "  of  much  avail," 
&c. 

"Truth,  light  upon  this  way,  is  of  no  more  avai I  to  us 
than  error." — Locke. 

f2.  Means,  property.  (Generally  in  the  plural, 
a«at'is=proceeds,  profits.) 

B.  Scots  Law :  An  old  feudal  practice  which  grad- 
ually acquired  the  force  of  law,  by  which  a  lord  or 
other  superior  exacted  from  any  vassal's  son,  who 
happened  to  be  unmarried  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death,    but    afterward   entered    the   matrimonial 
state,  the  entire  tocher,  that  is.  dower  of  the  lady. 
This  was  called  single  avail.     Nay,  more,  the  supe- 
rior believed  himself  entitled  to  choose  a  wife  for  tho 
young  man,  and  take  from  him  double  avail  if, 
rejecting  her,  he  wedded  another.    When  tho  Court 
of  Session  gained  a  voice  in   these  matters,  the 
judges,  almost  as  recalcitrant  as  the  bridegroom 
himself  against  double  avail,  were  never  known  to 
have  given  the  smallest  assistance  to  an  aggrieved 
chief  in  carrying  out  his  modest  claim.     (Erskine : 
Instit.,  bk.  ii.,  title  v.,§§20,  21.) 

a-vail-a-Dll'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  avail,  -ability;  or 
available ;  -ity.]  The  quality  of  being  available. 

a-va  il-a-ble,  *a-va  il-a-ble,  *a-ua  yle-a-ble 
(u=v),  a.  [Eng.  avail;  -afete.] 

*1.  Powerful,  in  force,  valid. 
"  Laws  human  are  available  by  consent."— Hooker. 

"  Drake  put  one  of  his  men  to  death,  having  no  author- 
ity nor  commission  available." — Raleigh. 

2.  Profitable,  advantageous,  of  benefit. 

"  It  was  as  much  available  to  pray  to  saints  as  to  whirl 
a  stone  against  the  wind."—  Fronde:  Hist.  £»(/.,  vol.  hi., 
ch.  xii.,  p.  64. 

3.  Capable  of  being  employed. 

"...  available  for  purposes  of  collective  luxury  or 
magnificence." — J.  S.  Mill:  Politic.  Economy  (Prelim. 
Remarks),  p.  19. 

a-va  11-a-ble-ness,  s.    [Eng.  available;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  available.    Spec.,  capabil- 
ity  of   effecting   tho    purpose    for   which   it   was 
intended.    • 

"  We  differ  from  that  supposition  of  the  efficacy,  or 
avatlableness,  or  suitableness  of  these  to  the  end." — Hale. 

2.  Legal  force,  validity. 

a-va  il-a-bl?,  adv.    [Eng.  availabl(e) ;  -i/.] 
*1.  Powerfully,  in  force  ;spec.,  with  legal  validity, 
(Johnson.} 

2.  Profitably,  advantageously;  of  benefit.  (John- 
son.) 

a-vail  -Ing,  pr.  par.    [AVAIL  (1).] 
*a  va  111,  s.    [From  avail  (2),  t'.]     Abasement, 
humiliation.    (Scotch.) 

"  The  labor  lost,  and  leil  service  j 

The  lang  availl  on  hnmil  wyse, 

And  the  lytill  rewarde  agane, 

For  to  considder  is  ane  piine." 

Dunbar:    Maltland  Poems,  p.  115.    ( Jamieson. ) 


ta-va  il-ment,  «.  [Eng.  avail,  -men?.]  Profit, 
advantage.  (Johnson.) 
a-va  il§,  s.  pi.  [AVAIL,  ».] 
av-a-la  nglie,  tav-a-la'nge, «.  [Fr.  avaianchr- 
from  avaler=  .  .  ,  toletdown.]  [AVAIL  (2),v.l 
A  snow-slip ;  tho  descent  from  the  upper  parts  of  a 
mountain,  down  its  slope,  of  an  immense  mass  of 
snow  and  ice,  accompanied  by  earth,  gravel,  and 
such  fragments  of  rock  as  they  have  been  able  to 
detach.  Such  avalanches  are  often  destructive  to- 
Alpine  houses  or  hamlets.  Avalanches  on  a  minia- 
ture scale  may  bo  seen  whenever  snow  is  melting  on 
housetops. 

"  Huge  fragments,  sapp'd  by  the  ceaseless  flow, 
Till  white  and  thundering  down  they  go, 
Like  the  avalanche's  snow 
On  the  Alpine  vales  below." 

Beroits  The  Siege  of  Corinth,  24. 

*a-vale,  v.  t.  &  i.    [AVAIL  (2).] 
*a-va  nje,  •>.  t,  [From  Fr.  arti neer.]    [ADVANCE.J 
Tho  same  as  ADVANCE  (q.  v.).    (Old  Eng.  <&  Scotch.) 
"  It  is  not  honest,  itmny  not  orance." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  246.    (5.  in  Boucher.) 

*a-vance,  *a-va  unpe,  «.  [From  Fr.  avance.1 
[ADVANCE.]  Advancement. 

"  To  another  agreter  nraunce.'* 

Piers  Plowman's  Tale,  166.     (S.  IB  Boucher.) 

»a-va  nse-ment,  *a-va  un9e-mSnt,  *a-ua  Ce- 
ment (uan$e=van$e),  «.  [FromSp.  avancement.] 
(Old  Eng.  eft  Scotch.)  The  same  as  advancement 
(q.  v.).  (Prompt,  Parv.,  Jamieson,  &c.) 

a-vant  (1),  s.,  and  in  compos.  [Fr.  avant:  (ax 
jjrep.)  =  before;  (as  ad«.)=far,  forward;  (as  subst.) 
=  the  bow  of  a  ship.] 

A.  As  subst:  Tho  van  of  an  army.    [VAN.] 

B.  In  comp.:  Avant  is  an  adj.  =  foremost,  which, 
in  military  phrases,  is=most  advanced  against  the 
enemy. 

avant-courler  (Fr.  *  Eng.),  tavant-currier 
(Scotch),  s.  [Fr.  avant-coureur ;  from  ation*  = 
before,  and  cottrir=to  run.] 

1.  Gen. :  A  forerunner,  aprecnrsor. 

2.  Spec.,plur.  (Mil.):   Forerunners  of  an  army, 
perhaps  what  are  now  called  "  picquet  guards." 

"  The  avail t-citrrlers  of  the  English  hoast  were  come  in 
sight,  whitest  the  Scots  were  some  at  sujvper  and  others- 
gone  to  rest." — Hume:  Hist.  Doug.,  p.  99.  (Jamieson.) 

avant-fosse,  s.   [Fr.i 

Fortif. :  The  ditch  of  a  counterscarp  next  to  the 
country.  It  is  dug  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis.  (James.) 

avant-guard,  s.  sing,  or  pi.    [Fr.  avant-garde.} 

Mil.:  Advanced  guard. 

"  The  horsemen  might  issue  forth  without  disturbance- 
of  the  foot,  and  the  avant-guard  without  shuffling  with 
the  battail  or  arriere." — Hayward. 

*a-va'nt  (21,  s.    [AVATCJT.]    A  vaunt,  a  boast. 

[AVAUXT,  «.,  \  AUNT,  «.] 

*a-va  nt,  a-va  nte,  v.  i.  [Fr.  vanter.]  [AVAUNT.] 
To  vaunt,  to  boast.  [A VAUNT,  v.,  VAUNT,  v.] 

*a-va  n-tage,  »•  [Fr.avantage:  Low  Lat.  avan- 
tagium.]  [ADVANTAGE.]  The  same  as  ADVANTAGE 
(q.v.).  (Prompt. Parv., &c.)  [See  also EvANTAGE.J 

ta-van'-tur-Ine,  s.    [AVENTUEINE.] 

av-a-rl$e,  «.  [In  Fr.  avarice;  Sp.  avaricia;  Port. 
avareza  ;  Ital.  avarizia ;  Lat.  avaritia,  from  avarus 
=eagorly  desirous  of.] 

1.  Spec.:    An    excessive    craving   after  wealth; 
greediness   of  gain ;    inordinate   lovo    of   money ; 
covetousness. 

"  And  the  difference  bytwixe  avarice  and  coveytise  is 
this:  coveitise  is  for  to  coveyte  suche  thinges  as  thou  hast 
not;  and  avarice  is  to  withholde  and  kepe  suche  thinges 
as  thou  hast,  withouten  rightful  neede.  — CAaucer:  Per- 
sones  Tale. 

'  "  Avarice  is  rarely  the  vice  of  a  young  man :  it  is  rarely 
the  vice  of  a  great  man  .  .  ."— Xacaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiv. 

2.  Gen.:  Insatiable  desire  of  something  else  than 
money. 

"And  all  are  taught  an  avarice  of  praise." 

Goldsmith:  The  Traveler. 

iv-a-rl -sious  (910113  as  shtia),  a.  [Eng. 
finiric(e),'-iou*.  InFr.  avaricieux ;  Ital. avaraccio.] 

1,  Insatiably  eager  to  acquire  wealth ;  covetous. 

"Luxurious,  avaricious,  false,  deceitful." 

Shakes?. :  Macbeth,  iv.  S. 

2.  The  result  of  covetousness ;  produced  by  covet- 
ousness. 

"An  unrelenting,  avaricious  thrift." 

»'.ir^.sHvir(/i.  KrcMi-.s/N,i,  bk.  vi. 

av-a  rl  -910118-1?  (9lous  as  8hus),  adv.  [Eng. 
avaricious;  -ly.\  In  an  avaricious  manner;  covet- 
ously. 

av-a-rl  -$ious-ness  (9lous  as  shfis),  s.  [Eng. 
avaricious ;  -ness.]  Tho  quality  of  being  avaricious ; 
covetousness. 


fate     fat     fare,     amidst,     whSt,     tail,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    s'ire,    sir,     marine;   g6,     pot, 
or,  '  wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mate,     cib,     cttre,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


avarous 

*av-a-rofis,  *av-5r-ous,  a.  [Fr.  avare;  Sp. 
&  Port,  avaro,  adj. ;  Ital.  ororo,  s.=a  miser.  From 
Lat,  auarwd,  from  aveo=  to  desire.] 

" .  ^  .  for  it  [avarice]  bireveth  him  the  love  that  men 
to  him  owen,  and  tnrnith  it  bakward  agaiiis  al  resoun, 
and  niiikit  h  that  the  avarous  man  hath  more  hope  in  his 
catel  than  in  Jhesu  Crist,  .  .  .  " — Chaucer.-  The  Persones 
Tale. 

a-va  St,  inter j.  [Etymology  doubtful.  Johnson, 
Webster,  &c.,  derive  it  from  Ital.  />as(a=enough ; 
and  the  Italian  nautical  phrase  corresponding  to 
the  Eng.  "avast"  is  bnsta  ferma,  while  that  cor- 
responding to  "avast  heaving"  is  basta  vfrato. 
Malm  belit-ves  avast  to  be  a  corruption  of  But.  houd 
oaa#=hold  fast,  and  Wedgwood,  of  an  old  cant  term, 


Naut.:    Enough,  cease,  stay,  hold,  desist  from. 
"Avast  hailing! don't  you  know  me,  mother  Partlett  ?" 
Cumberland:  Com.  of  the  Walloons. 

avast  heaving.    Desist  from  heaving. 

av-a-tar  ,  av-a-ta-ra,  «.  [Sansc.  awat&ra, 
avatara,  from  ava=from,  and  <ri=to  cross  over,  to 
pass  over.] 

Hindoo  Myth.:  The  descent  of  a  deity  to  the 
earth ;  the  incarnation  of  a  deity.  (Specially 
applied  to  the  ten  incarnations  of  Vishnoo.)  [INCAR- 
NATION.] 

*a-vS  un?e,  s.  [Apparently  altered  from  auaunt 
(q.v.).]  A  boast.  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*a-va  unce  ment,  «.  [Fr.  avancement.]  [AD- 
VANCEMENT.] 

*a-va  un-sJfd,  pa.  par.  The  same  as  ADVANCED 
(q.v.).  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

a-va  unt,  adt'.,  interj.,  &  subst.  [Fr.  avant  (adv.) 
=  (1)  far,  (2)  forward.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Forward.    (Chaucer.) 

B.  As  interjection :  An  exclamation  expressive  of 
mingled  loathing  and  contempt="  Begone,  getthee 
gone !" 

"  O,  he  is  bold,  and  blushes  not  at  death! 
Avaunt,  thou  hateful  villain,  get  thee  gone!" 

Shakesp.:  K.  John,  iv.  3. 
"Hence!  Avaunt  I  he's  mine, 
Prince  of  the  Powers  invisible!" 

Byron:  Manfred,  ii,  4. 

C.  As  substantive :  An  order  to  depart. 

"  To  give  her  the  avaunt !    .    .    ." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  8. 

*a-va'unt,  v.  i.    [Fr.  ovcm?=forward;  en  avant 
=forward.J    To    advance.     Spec.,  to  do   so   in   a 
boastful  manner. 
"  And  by  the  way  he  chaunced  to  espy, 
One  sitting  ydle  on  a  sunny  bancke 
To  whom  avannting  in  ^reat  bravery, 
As  Peacocke  that  his  painted  plumes  doth  pranck." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  iii.  6. 

*a-va  unt,  v.t.  [In  Ital.  awantarsi=to  boast; 
Fr  vanter=to  praise;  se  vanter^to  praise  one's 
self,  to  boast.]  To  vaunt,  to  boast. 

"  Let  now  the  Papists  avaunt  themselves  of  their  tran- 
eubstantiatiou." — Abp.  Cranmer:  Answer  to  Gardiner, 
p.  838. 

*a-va'unt,  *a-ua'nt  (u=v),*a-wsl  nt,  s.  [AVANT, 
v.]  A  vaunt,  a  boast. 

"If  he  gave  aught,  he  durst  make  avaunt." 

Chaucer:  Prol.  C.  T.,  227. 

*a-vaunt-age,  s.  [From  Fr.  avantage.]  [ADVAN- 
TAGE.] The  same  as  ADVANTAGE  (q.  v.). 

"  For  ther  nas  noon  so  wys  that  cowthe  seye, 
That  any  had  of  other  avauntage." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,592-3. 

*a-vaunt-ance,  s.  [Eng.  avaunt,  and  suff.  -ance.] 
Vaunting,  boasting. 

"  The  vice,  cleped  arauntance, 
With  pride  hath  take  his  acquaintance." 

Gower:  Con/.  Am.,  b.  i. 

*a-va  unt-Sr,  s.  [O.  Eng. avaunt; -er.^  One  who 
vaunts ;  a  boaster. 

"Ne  noon  avaunter,  by  that  God  above!" 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,403. 

*a-va  unt-Ing,  *a-va  unt-fn,pr.par.  [AVAUNT, 
v.] 

*a-va  unt-r^,  *a-va  unt-rl-S,  s.  [Eng.  avaunt, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ry,~\ 

"  The  worshippe  of  his  name, 
Through  pride  of  nis  avauntrie, 
He  tourneth  into  vilanie." 

Bower:  Con/.  Am.,  b.  i. 

*a-va  yle,  B.    [AVAIL.] 

ave,  imperat.  of  verb,  sometimes  used  as  a  subst. 
[Lat.=hail.]  [AvE  MAEY.] 

A.  As  imperative  of  verb,  as  when  the  expression 
Arc  Mary  is  used  in  an  ejaculatory  manner.  [AvE 
MART.]  (See  the  examples  from  Scott  and  Tenny- 
son.) 
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B.  --Is  substantive:  An  Aye  Mary  or  Avo  Maria 
(q.v.). 

*' .  .  .  he  repeated  Ares  and  Credos:  he  walked  in 
processions  .  .  ." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  .v\iii. 

Av  -e  Ma'r-?,  Av  e  Ma-rl'-a.  [In  Sw.,  Sp.,  & 
Lat.  Ave  Maria;  Dan.  Avemaria;  Dut.  &  Port.  Ave- 
Afaria;  Fr.  Ave  Maria;  Ital.  Avemaria,  Avemma- 
ria.  From  Lat.  m?e=hail=God  save  you,  and  Eng. 
Mary,  Lat.  Maria;  Gr.  Maria= Mariam ;  Hob.  Jtfi- 
rtam,  from  mert=contumacy  (Gesenius),  or  marar= 
to  be  bitter;  or  from  ram—to  be  high.  Ave  Maria 
are  the  first  words  of  the  angel's  salutation  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  as  given  iu  the  Latin  Vulgato  of  Luke 
i.28.]  [HAIL  MARY.] 

A.  -4s  imperative  of  a  verb:  Hail  Mary  I  a  saluta- 
tion to  the  Virgin  Mary,  constituting  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  worship. 

"  He  joyed  to  see  the  cheerful  light, 
And  he  said  Ave  Alary,  as  well  he  might." 

Scott,  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  ii.  24. 

"But  'Ave  -Vary,"  made  she  moan." 

Tennyson:  Mariana  in  the  South. 

B.  As  substantive .*  A  prayer  to  the  Virgin  Mary; 
in  which  the  words  Ave  Maria  occur, 

II  The  chaplets  and  rosaries  which  Roman  Cath- 
olics use  are  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  Ave 
Marias  and  paternosters. 

"Numbering  our  Ave  Maries  with  our  beads." 

Shakesp.:  3  Henry  VI.,  ii.  1. 

*a  ved,   *a'-ued    (u=v),    pret,   of  verb.     [Ap- 

Earently  from  have,  with  h  suppressed,  before  have 
ad  become  an  irregular  verb.]    Had. 

"  Er  the  fulthe  of  time  was  comen, 

Satenas  al  folk  aued  nomen." 
HIS.  Coll.  Med.  Edinb.,  H.  in.  xii.,  f.  61.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

*a-veH',  v.  t.    [Lat.  avello.]    To  pull  away. 

"The  beaver  in  chase  makes  some  divulsion  of  parts; 
yet  are  not  these  parts  avelled  to  be  termed  testicles." — 
Browne. 

a-veT-lane,  «.  [Fr.  aveline; 
Sp.  avellana ;  Port,  avelan ; 
Ital.  avellana=a.  filbert,  a  hazel- 
nut.] 

Her.:  A  cross  resembling  four 
filberts.  (Gloss,  of  Heraldry.) 

*a  ve-lSng,  a.  [Old  form  of 
Kng.  oblong.]  Oblong. 

a-ve-na,  s.  [In  Fr.  avoine; 
Sp.  avena:  Port,  avea;  Ital. 
vena;  from  Lat.  avena=an  oat.]  Avellane Cross. 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Graminacese,  or  Grasses.  The  A. 
fatua,  or  Wild ;  the  A.  strigosa,  or  Bristle-pointed ; 
the  -I.  pratensis,  or  Narrow-leaved  perennial;  the 
A,  planiculmus.  or  Flat-stemmed ;  the  A.pubescens, 
or  Downy ;  and  the  A»  Jlavescens,  or  Yellow  Oat, 


avenger 

*av  -Sn-aunt  (Old  Eng.),  av  -en-and  (Scotch)* 
a.  [Fr.  avenant;  Old  Fr.  advenant,  both  =  hand- 
somo  and  courteous.]  Elegant  in  person  and 
manners ;  prepossessing,  engaging. 

"  .    .    .    Y  grete  wele  Sir  Otes  the  graunt, 
And  byd  hym  sende  me  his  doghter  nn-nnitnt." 

Le  Bone  Florence,  128.    (Boucher.) 
"  He  WOB  yhoung,  and  avenand, 
And  til  all  lordis  rycht  plesiiml." 

n'yntown,  vi.,  13,  161.     (Jamieson.) 

ay'-en-aunt  llche,  adv.  [O.  Eng.  avenaunt,  and 
sufl.  liche=  -/#.]  Beautifully. 

"  To  seche  thorn  that  cite  ther  nas  non  sich, 
Of  erbes,  and  of  erberi,  so  avenauntliche  idiht." 

The  Pistill  of  Susan.,  st.  L     (S.  in  Boucher.) 

*a'-vSn9e,  s.    [AVENS.] 

*a-ve'ne,  s.    [AVENA,]    An  ear  of  corn.    [AWN.] 
"  Avene  of  corne:  Arista,"— Promp/.  Parv. 

*a-ve'-nSr,  a-ve'-n5r,  *a-vey-ner,  s.  [Norm. 
Fr.  From  Lat.  avena,  and  Eng.,  &CM  suff.  -er,  -or.] 

Feudal  Law;  An  officer  of  the  king's  stables,  who 
provided  oats  for  the  horses. 

"  .  .  .  and  to  have  sitting  with  him  at  his  table  the 
Esquire  de  Quyre,  and  the  Xvenour."— Ordin.  Royal 
Huuseh.,  p.  172,  17  Hen.  VIII.  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

*a-veng,  *a -ueng  (u=v),  *a'-feng,  pret.  of  v. 
[AFONGE,  AVONGE.] 

a-ven£'e,  *a-u6n£e  (u=v),  v.t.  [From  O.  Fr. 
avengier,  vengier,  vangier,  vanger ;  Mod.  Fr.  venger; 
Prov.  venyar,  venjar;  Sp.  vcngar;  Port,  vinyttr; 
Ital.  vengiaret  vendicare ;  Lat.  vinaico=to  avenge, 


Group  of  Avense. 

1.  Avena  elatior  (False  Oat  Grass).  2.  Avena fatua  (Wild 
Oat).  8.  Avena  pratensis  (Glabrous  Out  Grass.)  4. 
Avena  pubescent  (Downy  Oat  Grass).  6.  Avena  Jlaves- 
cens  (Yellow  Oat  Grass).  6.  Avena  strtgosa  (Black  Oat). 

are  species  included  in  this  genus.  The  first  of 
these  species  is  akin  to  the  A.  sativa.  or  Cultivated 
Oat.  It  is  a  cereal  suitable  for  cold  climates,  not 
reaching  proper  maturity  in  the  South.  It  attains 
perfection  in  Scotland,  and  is  largely  grown  there. 
A.  nuda  is  the  Naked  or  Hill-oat,  or  Peel-corn,  for- 
merly cultivated  and  used  extensively  by  the  poorer 
classes  in  the  North  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scot- 
land. [See  also  OAT.] 

a-ve-na  -Ce-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  avenaceus,  pertaining 
to  oats,  oaten,  from  arena = the  oat.]  Pertaining 
to  the  botanical  genus  Avena,  or  to  the  wild  or  cul- 
tivated oats. 

av-e-na&e,  8.  [Fr.  avenage;  Low  Lat.  avena- 
gium;  from  Lat.  arena— an  oat.]  [A  YEN  A.]  A 
stipulated  amount  of  oats  paid  by  a  tenant  to  a 
landlord  in  lieu  of  rent,  (Kersey:  Diet.,  1702.) 
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kind  or  other  ou  the  offender. 

1.  Gen.:  Formerly  it  was  often  used,  as  it  since 
sometimes  is,  to  imply  simply  the  return  of  pain  for 
real  or  imagined  injury,  without  its  being  decided 
whether  the  retribution  is  legitimate  or  the  reverse. 

"He  had  avenged  himself  on  them  by  havoc  such  as 
England  had  never  before  seen."— Macanlay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  vii. 

2.  But  now  it  is  generally  confined  to  cases  of 
punishment  for  injury  in  which  the  retribution  is 
legitimate  in  character  and  not  dispro portioned  to 
the  offense ;  the  word  revenge  being  used  in  cases  of 
another  character. 

If  (a)  Sometimes  the  object  of  the  verb  is  the 
offense  for  which  retribution  is  inflicted,  followed 
by  upon  or  on  applied  to  the  persons  punished. 

"...  I  will  avenge  the  blood  of  Jezreel  upon  the 
house  of  Jehu,  .  .  ."— Hosea  i.  4. 

Formerly  of  was  sometimes  used  instead  of  on  or 
upon, 

"...    and  avenge  me  o/mine  enemies,"— /sa.  i.  24. 

(6)  Sometimes  in  place  of  the  offense  standing  as 
the  object  of  the  verb,  it  is  followed  by  for. 

" .  .  .  such  are  the  practices  by  which  keen  and  rest- 
less spirits  have  too  often  avenged  themselves  for  the 
humiliation  of  dependence."— Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.t 
ch.  xiv. 

(c)  The  word  is  often  used  reciprocally,  the  per- 
son inflicting  punishment  for  wrong  being  at  once 
the  subject  and  the  object  of  the  verb. 

"...  avenging  myself  with  my  own  hand." — 1  Sam, 
xiv.  33. 

IT  See  also  various  examples  given  above. 

*a-ven&  e,  s.    [AVENGE,  v.]    Revenge,  vengeance. 

"And  if  to  that  avenge  by  you  decreed 
This  hand  may  helpe,    .    .    ." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  vi.  8. 

*a-ve'ng  e-an96,  s.  [O.  Eng.  avenge ;  -ance.]  Pun- 
ishment ;  vengeance. 

"This  neglected  fear 
Signal  av.engtance,  such  as  overtook 
A  miser."  Philips.-  Cider,  bk.  ii. 

$,-ven&'ed,  pa.  par.    [AVENGE,  r.] 

a-vSn&'e-fftl,  *9.-v6n&  e-f6ll,  a.  [O.  Eng. 
avenge;  Eng.  suff.  -full.]  Revengeful,  vengeful; 
full  of  or  expressive  of  vengeance. 

"  Frame  thunderbolts  for  Jove's  avengefull  threate." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  T.  87. 

9,-venfc  e-mSnt,  *a.-ueng  e-mSnt  (u=v),«.  [O. 
Eng.  avenge;  -menf.]  Vengeance;  revenge  of  aa 
illegitimate  character ;  also  legitimate  punishment 
or  retribution  for  wrongs  inflicted. 

"For  of  his  hands  he  had  no  government, 
Ne  car'd  for  blood  iu  his  nvengrment." 

>/..-,*«er;  F.  <?.,  I.  iv.  34. 

"  .  .  .  to  impute  the  death  of  Hotham  to  God's 
avengement  of  his  repulse  at  Hull  ,  .  ." — Milton: 
Ansteer  to  Eikon  Has  Hike. 

fc-vSn'-fce'r,  *a.-uen  -£e"r  (u  =  v),  s.  [Eng. 
aveng(e) ;  -er.  In  Fr.  remjcur;  Sp.vengador;  Port. 
ritiyar ;  Ital.  vi-ndicntore.  ]  [VINDICATOR.]  One 
who  avenges  hims'elf  or  a  wrong  by  inflicting  pun- 
ishment, either  of  n  legitimate  or  of  an  illegiti- 
mate character,  upon  tho  offender.  Used— 


boll,     bOy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =-  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     deL 
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avengeresse 

I.  In  a  general  sense: 

"...    that  thou  mightest  still  the  enemy  and  the 
-tvenger." — Pa.  viii.  2. 

"Achilles  absent  was  Achilles  still. 
Yet  a  short  space  the  great  avenger  staid, 
Then  low  in  dust  thy  strength  and  glory  laid." 

Pope.  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xxii.,  418-20. 

II.  Specially: 

1.  Of  God,  as  the  Being  to  whom  it  specially  ap- 
pertains to  punish  unexpiated  wrong  or  other  sin 
or  crime. 

"...  the  Lord  is  the  Avenger  of  all  such,  .  .  ." — 
1  Thess.  iv.  6. 

If  It  is  used  in  a  corresponding  sense  of  the 
heathen  Jupiter  or  Jove. 

"Then  Discord,  sent  by  Pallas  from  above, 
Stern  daughter  of  the  great  avenger  Jove." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  iii.,  165-& 

2.  Of  the  Jewish    "  avenger    of  blood."    [See  IT 
below.] 

IT  Avenger  of  blood : 

(a)  Spec. :  The  designation  given  in  the  Mosaic 
law  to  the  person  on  whom  it  devolved  to  punish 
death  by  violence.  He  was  the  nearest  male  relative 
of  tho  person  killed,  and  was  accorded  tho  right  of 
slaying  the  homicide,  if  he  could  overtake  him  be- 
fore the  latter  reached  a  city  of  refuge.  But  if  the 
person  who  had  killed  another  reached  a  city  of 
refuge,  he  had  then  a  fair  trial,  with  the  view 
of  deciding  whether  the  offense  was  manslaughter 
or  murder.  [REFUGE.] 

"...  and  deliver  him  into  the  hand  of  the  avenger 
Of  blood,  that  he  may  die."— Deut.  lix.  12. 

(See  also  Numb.  xxxv.  9-34 ;  Josh,  xx.) 

16)  Gen. :  Any  one  who  insists  that  the  unjust 
taking  of  life  shall  be  expiated  by  the  death  of  the 
person,  high  or  low,  who  perpetrates  the  deed. 

"The  first  Lieutenant-Colonel  was  Cleland,  that  im- 
placable avenger  of  blood  who  had  driven  Dundee  from 
the  Convention." — Jdacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*a-ven'-&er-esse,  s.  [O.  Eng. avenger;  -esse=-ess. 
In  Fr.  vengeresse.]  A  female  avenger. 

"  Yett  there  that  cruell  Queene  avengerease." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.  III.,  viii.  20. 

a-vSn&'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [AVENGE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  participle   c&  participial    adjective 
(used  in  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb)  : 

1.  Of  God,  angels,  men,  or  other  beings  capable  of 
inflicting  retribution  for  wrong. 

"  He  heard  the  wheels  of  an  avenging  God 
Groan  heavily  along  the  distant  road." 

Cowper:  Expostulation. 
"  When  England  'midst  the  battle-storm, 
The  avenging  angel  reared  her  form." 

Hemana.-  To  the  Memory  of  Sir  Hy.  £*— H— •*. 

2.  Of  the  blow  or  stroke  inflicted,  or  the  bolt 
hurled  to  avenge  a  wrong. 

"Troy  yet  may  wake,  and  one  avenging  blow 
Crush  the  dire  author  of  his  country's  woe." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  iii.,  83-4. 
"Each  word  against  his  honor  spoke, 
Demands  of  me  avengi ng  stroke." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  31. 

3.  Of  the  day  of  vengeance. 

C.  Assubst. :  Vindication  of  a  person  or  people  by 
punisuing  those  who  have  done  him  or  them  wrong. 

"  Praise  ye  the  Lord  for  the  avenging  of  Israel."— -Judgea 
T.  2. 

a-ve'-n6r,  s.    [AVEXER.] 

a-ve'-no&s,  a.  [Eng.  a=Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  venous 
(q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Wanting  veins  or  nerves. 

a'-vSns,  *a  -ven9e,  s.  [Wei.  avan=a  raspberry.] 
The  name  applied  to  plants  of  the  genus  Geum 
or  their  allies. 
[GEUM.]  The 
Common  Avens, 
O.  urb  anum 
(Linn.)  has  erect 
flowers,  s  e  s  s  i  le 
heads  of  fruit, 
and  small  yellow 
flowers.  It  is 
common  ,in 
woods  and 
hedges.  The 
Wa ter  Avcns, 
<?.  riyale,  has 
drooping  fl  o  w- 
ers,  stalked 
heads  of  fruit, 
large  flowers 
with  purplish 
calyces  and  erect  Common  Avens. 

dull  orange-col- 
ored petals.     It  is  not  unfrequent  in  marshy  places 
and  moors.    Both  species  have  the  qualities  of  cin- 
chona. 

Mountain  Avens,  called  also  White  Dryas,  Dryas 
octopetala,  is  akin  to  the  other  species.  It  has,  how- 
ever, eight  largo  white  petals,  while  the  petals  in 
its  congener  are  only  five.  It  is  not  uncommon 
in  alpine  districts.  [DRYAS.] 
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av'-$n-tayle,  av'-en-taile,  av'-en-taille,  s. 
[Q.Fr.aventailtventaille;  Mod.  Fr.  vetitail :  Prov. 
ventalh;  Ital.  ventaglia  =  the  cheek-piece  or  a  hel- 
met; fr.  Lat.  uettfus=wind.]  The  part  of  a  helmet 
which  lifts  up,  and  is  so  contrived  as  to  admit 
fresh  air.  [VENTAYLE.] 

"For,  as  he  d  rough  a  king  by  th*  aventaile," 
Chaucer:  Troil.  and  Cress.,  v.  \,mQ.     (S,  in  Boucher.) 
"  Sweet  was  her  blue  eye's  modest  smile, 
Erst  hidden  by  the  aventayte." 

Scutt:  Marmton,  Introd.  to  canto  T. 
"  And  lifted  his  barred  aventayle, 
To  hail  the  Monk  of  St.  Mary's  aisle." 

8eott.~  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  ii.  3. 

*ft.-v5nt  e,  v.  f.  [O.  Fr.  esventer.]  To  open  for 
the  purpose  of  breathing. 

"  And  as  he  schulde  hys  helme  avente, 
A  quarrel  1  smote  hym  verament, 
Thorowowt  bothe  bonne  and  brayne." 

Le  Bone  Florence,  1,941.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 
Av'-en-tlne,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  Aventinus.'] 

A.  As  adjective:   Pertaining  to  the  Mons  Aven- 
tinus,  one  of  the  seven  hills  on  which  Rome  was 
built. 

B.  As  substantive :  A  military  refuge,  a  tower,  a 
defensive  fort,  a  redoubt. 

"  Into  the  castle's  tower, 

The  only  Aventine  that  now  is  left  him." 
Beaumont  A  Fletcher.    (Goodrich  &  Porter.-  Diet.) 

*9,-vSn'-tre  (tre=t§r),  v.  t.  [From  Ital.  awen- 
tare=io  throw  a  spear.]  [ADVENTUKE.]  To  throw 
or  push  forward.  (Used  specially  of  a  spear.) 

"With  that,  her  mortall  speare 
She  mightily  aventred  toward  one 
And  down  him  smot,  .    .    ." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  1.  28. 

*a-v§n'-tred  (red=6rd),  pa.  par.  [AVENTRE, 
ADVENTURED.] 

*a-vent  -ring,  pr.  par.  [AVEXTRE,  ADVENTUR- 
ING.] 

*a-vSn'-tiire,  *aun'-t§r  (Old  Eng.),  *awyn  -tyr 
(tyr=tlr)  (O.  Scotch),  s.  [Fr.  aventure.]  [ADVEN- 
TURE.] 

1.  An  adventure. 

**  They  tolden  him  of  av entures  that  they  hadde 
founde."— Chaucer:  C.  T.t  771. 

2.  Chance;  accident. 

"...  for  the  honorabill  support  of  his  estate  Hale, 
in  all  aventouria  and  caiss,  .  .  ." — Acts  Ja.  V,,  1540 
(ed.  1814,  p.  960). 

3.  A  mischance  causing  the  death  of  a  man ;  as 
where  a  person  is  suddenly  killed  by  any  accident.  It 
is  opposed  to  death  by  felonious  crime.    (Old  Eng. 
<£  Scotch.)    (Cowel,  Spottiswoode,  <fcc.) 

In  aventure :  Corresponding  to  Fr.  a  V  aventure, 
d'aventure= perchance.  Lest,  perchance. 

"The  medcinaris  inhibit  thir  displesouristo  be  scliawin 
to  the  Kyng ;  in  aventure  he  tuk  BIG  malancoly  thair 
throw,  that  it  mycht  haisty  him  to  his  deith."—  Bellend.: 
Cron.t  bk.  xL,  ch.  4.  Neforaitan,  Boeth.  (Jamieson.) 

a-vSn'-tur-Ine,  ta-van  -tttr-Ine,  s.  [In  Ger. 
avanturin;  Fr.  aventurine;  Port,  venturina.]  A 
mineral,  consisting  of  quartz,  spangled  with  scales 
of  mica  or  some  other  mineral.  Dana  classes  it 
under  his  Phenocry  stall  ine  or  Vitreous  varieties 
of  Quartz.  The  best  specimens  have  been  found  in 
Spain. 

aventurine  felspar. 

1.  A  variety  of  Orthoclase. 

2.  A  variety  of  Albite  or  Oligoclase.    [See  AVEN- 
TURINE OLIGOCLASE.] 

aventurine  oligoclase.  A  reddish-gray  or 
grayish-white  mineral,  with  fire-like  reflections, 
produced  by  minute  disseminated  crystals  of 
hematite  and  gOthite.  It  is  the  same  as  Aven- 
turine Feldspar,  No.  2,  and  both  of  these  minerals 
have  been  called  Sunstone  (q.  v.).  (Dana.) 

*a-v6n'-ttir-ous,  *a-ven'-truse,  a.  [ADVEN- 
TUROUS.] 

1.  Adventurous. 

"  Ane  Egle  of  the  est,  ande  ane  aventruae  byrde." 

Early  Scottish  Verse,  iv.  (ed.  Lumby),  42. 

2.  Of  uncertain  issue. 

"...  the  deedes  of  batayles  be  aventurous,  and  no 
thing  certeyn,  .  .  ." — Chaucer:  Tale  of  Melibfus. 

av'-Sn-ue,  *ad'-ven-ue,  s.  [Fr.  avenue^  from 
avenir—to  come.  In  Sp.  &  Port,  avenida;  Lat. 
advenio=to  come  to:  od=to;  and  t"eniO=tocome.] 
A  road  or  opening  of  any  kind  leading  to  a  house, 
a  city,  Ac. 

"All  the  arenues  leading  to  the  city  by  land  were 
closely  guarded." — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

Spec. :  An  alley  bordered  by  rows  of  trees,  whether 
leading  to  a  house  or  not. 

"The  roads  were  bordered  by  hedges  of  Mimosa,  and 
near  many  of  the  houses  there  were  avenues  of  the 
mango." — Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  ni. 

If  In  America  it  is  used  also  for  a  broad  street  in 
a  city. 
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*a'-ver(l),  s.  [In  Sw.  hafre,  /ia/ra  =  oats;  Dan. 
&Dut.  havre ;  Ger.  hafer.]  The  oat;  oats.  (Scotch.) 

*av  -e"r  (2),  *av  -ere,  *av  oir  e  (oire  as  war) (  s. 
[Fr.  auoir=that  which  one  possesses ;  from  avoir =    - 
to  have ;  Sp.  Aa6er=substance,  wealth,  riches ;  from 
haber=io  nave;  Port,  haver  (sins-)i  haveres  (pi.) ;  I 
Ital.  avere=estate,  riches;  from  aver  e— to   have: 
Low  Lat.  avera,averta;  from  Lat. habeo=to  have.] 

A.  (Of  the  forms  avoire  and  avere.)    Gen.:  Prop- 
erty of  any  kind. 

B.  ( Of  the  form  aver, )  Spec.:  As  in  the  old  pas- 
toral times  property  in  the  main  consisted  of  the 
domesticated  animals,  the  word  aver  became  con- 
fined to  them  [AFFRI,  AIVEB,  AVER-CORN.  AVER- 
LAND,  AVER-SILVER,  AYEKIEJ,  and  next,  becoming 
yet  more  specialized,  terminated  by  signifying  a 
work-horse.    (Scotch  <&  N.  of  England.) 

"An  inch  of  a  nag  is  worth  the  span  of  an  aver." — 
Ferguson:  Scotch  Proverbs,  p.  7.  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

aver-corn,  «.  [So-called,  according  to  Skinner, 
because  it  is  corn  drawn  to  the  granary  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor  by  the  working  cattle,  or  avers,  of  the 
tenants.]  A  reserved  rent  in  corn,  paid  by  farmers 
and  tenants  to  religious  houses.  (Jacobs.)  (S.  in 
Boucher.) 

aver-land,  s.  Land  plowed  by  the  tenants, 
with  their  cattle,  or  avers,  for  the  use  of  a  monas- 
tery or  of  the  lord  of  the  soil.  (CoweL)  (S,  in 
Boucher.) 

aver-penny,  averpenny,  s.  Money  formerly 
paid  in  lieu  of  arrage  and  carriage.  (A  word  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  old  English  charters.) 

"  Averpenny,  money  paid  toward  the  king's  carriages 
by  land,  instead  of  service  by  the  beasts  (averia)  in  kind." 
—Bum.-  Hist,  of  Westm.  and  Cumb.;  Gloss. 

aver-ellver,  s.  A  custom  or  rent  so  called,  orig- 
inating from  the  cattle,  or  avers,  of  the  tenants  of 
the  soil.  (Jacobs.) 

a-ve"r',  *a-V§r're,  v.  t.  [Fr.  ave>er=to  declare 
positively ;  Prov.  averar,  aveirar;  Sp.  &  Port,  aver- 
iguar;  Ital.  averrare;  Low  Lat.  avero,  advero: 
from  Classical  Lat.  ad  =  to,  and  vents  =  true.] 
[VERIFY.]  To  assert  positively,  as  one  does  who  is 
convinced  he  is  speaking  the  truth;  confidently 
to  declare. 

"Early  one  morning  it  was  confidently  averred  that 
there  had  been  a  battle,  .  .  ." — Jfacuw/uy.-  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xxi. 

*av-er-a£e  (l)  (O.  Eng.), *au'-ar-age  (au=av), 
*ar-?-a$e,  *ar'-ra$e,  *ar'-a$e  (Q.  Scotch)^,  flu 
Dan.  hoveri  is= average,  soccage-duty,  service  due 
to  the  landlord :  Aoven"feo?uJe=soccager,  bondman  ; 
hoveripligtig—ooliged  to  soccage-duty;  hovarbeide 
=service  due  to  the  landlord,  soccage-duty,  average ; 
hovdag=thG  day  on  which  soccage-duty  is  performed 
(Tauchnitz:  Dan.  Diet.)  Wedgwood  derives  this 
group  of  words  from  Dan.  7io/=a  court  residence  or 
palace,  and  believes  that  in  this  direction  the  ety- 
mology of  Eng.  average  (1)  should  besought.  The 
derivation  generally  given  is  from  Low  Lat.  are r- 
agium  and  aver  fa,  in  the  sense  of  a  portion  of  work 
done  by  animals  of  burden ;  also  a  charge  upon  car- 
riages. So,  also,  the  heriot  formerly  paid  to  the 
lord  of  a  manor  on  the  death  of  a  tenant  was  the 
best  live  beast,  or  overturn,  which  the  deceased 
tenant  had  possessed.]  [AVER  (2).] 

Old  Feudal  Laio:  The  duty  or  service  which  tho 
tenant  was  bound  to  pay  to  the  king  or  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor  by  means  of  his  animals  of  burden 
and  his  carriages. 

"  Arage,  v.  t.,  pervaies.  Average  signifies  service  quhilk 
the  tennent  aucht  to  his  master  be  horse  or  carriage  of 
horse."— Skene:  DeVerb.  Signif.  (1599).  (Jamieson.) 

If  The  term  arriage^  in  the  legal  phrase  "  arriage 
and  carriage,"  is  the  word  average  modified. 
[ARRIAGE.]  The  feudal  obligation  now  mentioned 
was  abolished  by  20  Geo.  II.,  c.  50.  The  money  paid 
for  exemption  from  tho  burden  of  arage  was  called 
aver-penny  (q.  v.).  (Jamieson.) 

av'-e"r-a£e  (2)  (age=I£),  s.  &  a.  [In  Dut.  averij 
=  (1)  average,  (2)  damage ;  Sw.  at'eri=average ;  Dan. 
haveri=(l)  average,  (2)  damage  which  a  ship 
receives,  (3)  waste  of  wares;  Ger.  avarie,  araret, 
haferei,  7wrverei=average ;  Fr.  avan'e=damagc  done 
to  a  ship,  or  any  damage;  O.  Fr.  average;  Sp. 
averia=(l)  average,  (2)  damage  done  to  a  ship; 
Port.  avaria= allowance  out  of  freight  to  the  master 
of  a  ship  for  damage  sustained,  or  a  contribution 
by  insurers  to  replace  losses ;  Low  Lat.  averagium, 
in  the  sense  of  loss  of  goods  in  transportation. 
Santa  Rosa  and  Marsh  derive  this  from  Turk. 
araria=airt,  a  government  exaction  in  the  Levant; 
but  Wedgwood  considers  it  to  be  from  Arab.  dwar= 
a  defect  or  flaw.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Formerly :  The  apportionment  of  losses  by  sea 
or  elsewhere  in  just  proportions  among  different 
individuals  concerned.  [A.,  II.  1.]  From  this  the 
second  sense  of  the  word  gradually  arose. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel.    h@r,    there;     pins,     pit,     s'ire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     clire,     unite,     car,     rule,     fill;     try,     Syrian.      »,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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2.  Now :  The  medium  or  mean  proportion  between 
certain  given  quantities.  It  is  ascertained  by  add- 
ing all  tno  quantities  together  and  dividing  their 
sum  by  the  number  of  them.  For  instance,  to 
ascertain  the  average  income  of  the  clergy  of  any 
.given  church,  their  several  incomes  must  all  be 
added  together,  and  the  sum  total  be  divided  by 
the  number  of  clergymen.  The  more  that  the 
extremes  vary,  the  less  possible  is  it  to  reason  out 
Any  individual  case  from  a  study  of  the  average. 
Thus  the  knowledge  of  the  average  age  at  which 
people  die  in  the  United  States  affords  no  aid  what- 
ever toward  discovering  when  any  particular  person 
will  die,  for  some  do  so  almost  at  the  moment  of 
birth,  and  others  linger  on  for  nearly,  if  not  even 
•quite,  a  hundred  years.  But  for  finding  out  general 
laws,  the  study  of  averages  is  of  immense  value. 
The  average  of  qualities  is  ascertained  in  a  similar 
•way  to  that  of  quantities. 

"  .  .  .  and  the  average  of  intellect  and  knowledge  was 
higher  among  them  than  among  their  order  generally." — 
Xacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

IT  On.  an  average :  When  an  average  is  taken. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Law,  Nautical  and  Commercial : 

(a)  Average,  or  general  average :  A  contribution 
made  by  merchants  proportionally  to  the  value  of 
the  goods  which  each  has  on  board  a  particular 
vessel,  to  meet  the  loss  which  arises  when  in  a 
storm  the  goods  of  one  have  had  to  be  cast  over- 
board to  lighten  the  ship. 

"  This  contribution  seems  so  called  because  it  is  so  pro- 
portioned after  the  rate  of  every  man's  average,  or  goods 
•carried." — Coif  el. 

(b)  Particular  average:   The   sum   required  to 
make   good   any   fortuitous   injury    to  the  goods 
belonging  to  one  person,    it  falls  on  him  or  on  his 
insurers. 

(c)  Petty  average:  An  estimate  of  the  probable 
aggregate  amount  of  various  petty  charges,  as  for 
harbor  dues,  pilotage,  <fec.,  which  the  captain  of  a 
vessel  must  in  the  first  instance  pay,  but  which,  of 
bourse,  do  not  fall  on  him  ultimately.    Formerly 
they  wore  often  met,  as  they  still  are,  by  agreement 
between  the  owners  of  the  vessel  and  those  to  whom 
the  goods  sent  in  it  belongs.    Hence  in  bills  of  lad- 
ing the  words  occur,  "paying  so  much  freight,  with 
primage  and  average  accustomed." 

2.  Corn-trade   averages:    The   medium   price  of 
grain  in  the  leading  markets. 

B.  As  adjective :  Ascertained  by  taking  a  medium 
or  mean  proportion  between  given  quantities. 

"...  the  ascertained  differences  are  chiefly  in  the 
Average  light  and  heat  .  .  ." — J.  S.  Mill:  Logic,  2d  ed., 
«ol.  ii.,  ch.  xx.,  p.  103. 

"  Meanwhile,  however,  the  nodes  of  the  rigid  ring  will 
•retrograde,  the  general  or  average  tendency  of  the  nodes 
of  every  molecule  being  to  do  so." — Herschel:  Astron., 
6th  ed.,  §  645. 

average-sized,  a.    Of  medium  size. 

"Gaptain  Sullivan  informs  me  that  the  hide  of  an 
ftverage-sized  bull  weighs  forty-seven  pounds,  .  .  ." — 
Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  ix. 

av'-Sr-age  (age=Ig),  v.  t.  &  i.  [From  average, 
8.  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To   ascertain   or   state   a  mean   proportional 
between  different  numbers. 

2.  To  divide  an  ascertained  loss  in  just  propor- 
tions among  the  several  individuals  on  whom  it 
should  fall. 

B.  Intransitive  (as  a  copula  or  apposition  verb) : 
To  be  on  an  average,  to  amount  to,  when  a  mean 
proportional   between   certain    given   numbers   is 
ascertained. 

"  Of  this  total  the  properties  [in  France]  averaging  600 
Acres  numbered  60,000,  and  those  averaging  60  acres 
600,000  .  .  ." — Statesman's  Year-Book  (1875),  p.  80. 

av  -er-age  (3)  (age=Ig),  *av  -§r-Ish,  s.  [From 
Fr.  h!rer=winter,  and  Eng.  eatage.] 

1.  Winter  eatage.    (Craven  dialect.)    The  break- 
ing of  corn-fields,  edish,  roughings. 

2.  Stubble.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

av-5r-agerl?  (age=Ig),  adv.  [Eng.  average; 
-ly.]  According  to  an  average. 

".  .  .  tends  to  render  living  more  difficult  for  every 
•avera0e![/-situated  individual  in  the  community." — J.  S. 
KM:  Pulit.  Econ.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xiii.,  §  4. 

Sv-gr-ag-Ing  (age=Ig),  pr.par.  [AVERAGE,  ».] 
a-vSr'-dant,  a.    [Eng.  a;  verdant.]    [VERDANT.] 

Her. :  Covered  with  green  herbage.  The  term  is 
-nsod  specially  of  amount  in  base.  (Gloss,  of  Her- 
aldry.) 

*av  -er-du-ptfis.,   s.    Old   spelling  of  AVOIRDU- 
POIS. 
av  -ere,  s.    [AVER  (2).] 
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av-Sr-en,  ay  -er-In,  *ai'-ver-In,  s.  [From 
Welsh  avan=a  wild  strawberry.]  [A YENS.]  A  wild 
strawberry. 

"  And  spies  a  spot  of  avfrens  ere  lang." 

Koss:  helenore,  p.  26.     (S.  in  Boucher.) 

*av-er-ene,  «.  [From  O.  Scotch  <jfer=oat.) 
Money  payable  as  custom-house  duty  on  oats. 
(Jamieson.) 

".  With  powar  to  vptak  the  tollis,  cnstomeis,  pryngilt, 
averene  entreissilver,  .  .  .  gadgeing  silver,  Ac." — Acts 
Charles  I.  (ed.  1814),  v.  627.  (Jamieson.) 

*av'-er-Ie,  s.  [O.  Eng.  aver;  -y,  -ie.  In  Sw.  haf re- 
bod.]  [AVER  (2). J  Live  stock,  as  including  horses, 
cattle,  &c. 

"  Calculation  of  what  money  and  victuals  will  yearly 
furnish  and  sustain  their  Majesties  house  and  averie." — 
Keith.-  Hist.,  A.  1665,  p.  321. 

•a'-ver-Il  (l),  «a'-u6r  II  (u  as  v)  (0.  Eng.), 
*a  -vSr-Ile,  *a  -vyr-fle  (yr  as  Ir)  (O.  Scotch),  s. 
[Fr.  Ami  I.]  April. 

"  Thes  furste  was  cleped  Mars, 
That  othir  Averil,  the  thridde  May, 
Thes  furthe  Janye,  the  longe  day." 

Alisaunder,  51.     (S.  in  Boucher.) 

*a-ver-Il  (2),  »a-v8r-Ill,  «.  [HAVEKIL.]  A 
senseless  fellow. 

"  Thou  scowry  hippit,  ugly  areril." 
Dunbar:  Evergreen,  ii.  57,  St.  18.     (Jamieson.) 

•aV-er-Ish,  s.    [AVERAGE  (3).] 
av'-er-lfe,  o.    [Etymology  doubtful.] 
Heraldry:  The  same  as  ASPERSED  (q.  v.). 
a-ve"r'-ment,  s.    [O.  Fr.  averement.    From  Low 
Lat.  averamentum.]    [AVER,  v.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  positively  affirming  anything,  or  of 
verifying  it,  that  is,  proving  it  true;  the  state  of 
being  affirmed  positively,  or  of  being  or  having  been 
verified. 

"  To  avoid  the  oath,  for  averment  of  the  continuance  of 
some  estate,  which  is  eigne,  the  party  will  sue  a  pardon." 
— Bacon. 

2.  That  which  is  positively  affirmed ;  an  affirma- 
tion.   (More  rarely,  the  proof  offered. ) 

"  Deceit,  averments  incompatible, 

Equivocations,    .    .    ." 
Byron:  On  Hearing  that  Lady  Byron  mas  III. 

B.  Law ;  An  affirmation  alleged  to  be  true,  and 
followed  by  the  words  "  and  this  he  is  ready  to 
verify."    (Blackstone:   Comment.,   bk.  iii.,  ch.  20; 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  26.) 

a-v5r  nat,  *.  [Fr.  avernat.]  A  kind  of  grape 
grown  specially  at  Orleans. 

A-v5r  -nl-an,  a.  [From  A vernus,  in  Gr.  Aornos : 
a,  priv.,  and  ornis=a  bird.  Without  birds.]  Per- 
taining to  Lake  Ayernus,  near  Puzzuoli,  which  was 
formerly  a  volcanic  crater.  Birds  are  found  in  and 
about  it  now ;  but  Lyell  believes  that  it  may  once 
have  been,  as  its  etymology  imports,  "without 
birds,"  the  escape  of  mephitic  vapors  at  that  period 
preventing  their  living  in  the  vicinity.  (Lyell: 
Geology,  1850,  p.  347.) 

*av  -Sr-ous,  a.    [AVAROUS.] 

av  -er-pen-ny1,  a,    [AVER-PENNY.] 

a-ver  red,  pa.  par.    [AVER,  «.] 

AV-er-rhO'-a  (h  silent),  s.  [Named  fr»m  Aver- 
rhoes^  or  Averroes,  the  Arabian  philospher  and 
physician.]  [AVERROIST.]  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Oxalidacem  (Oxalids).  The 
A.  carambola,  called  Kurmul,  and  the  A.  bilhubi, 
the  Anvulla  or  Bilimbi,  are  trees  cultivated  in  Indian 
gardens.  They  ha_ve  compound  sensitive  leaves  and 
intensely  acid  fruit,  which  sometimes  grows  on  the 
trunk  itself  below  the  leaves.  It  is  a  five-celled 
pome.  The  juice  of  A.  bilimbi  is  made  into  syrup, 
and  the  flowers,  conserved,  are  given  in  fever  and 
bilious  diseases.  The  fruit  of  A.  carambola  is 
eaten,  and  is  also  used  in  dyeing. 

a-vgr  -ring,  pr.  par.    [AVER,  o-l 

Av-§r-ro  -1st,  s.  [Named  af ter  Averroes  or  Aver- 
rhoes  (in  Arabic  Ebn  Roshd),an  Arabian  philoso- 
pher and  physician,  born  at  Cordova,  in  A.  D.  1149, 
and  died,  by  one  account,  in  1198:  by  another,  in 
1206.  His  best  known  work  is  his  Commentaries  on 
Aristotle.] 

Hist,  and  Philosophy :  One  of  a  sect  deriving  their 
name  from  Averroes.  They  held  that  all  men  have 
one  common  soul — a  doctrine  akin  to  Pantheism. 
They  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  were  a 
branch  of  the  Aristotelians.  (Mosheim:  Church 
Hist.) 

tav-Sr-rui  -cate,  v.  t.  [In  O.  Fr.  averronquer; 
from  Lat.  averrunco=to  avert;  from  the  root  of 
i'erro=sweep,  or  of  verto=to  turn.]  To  turn  away, 
to  avert. 

"Sure  some  mischief  will  come  of  it, 
Unless,  by  providential  wit, 
Or  force  we  auerruncate  it. 

Butler:  Hudlbrat,  pt.  i.,  ch.  1. 


aversion 

tav-Sr-riin-ca  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  averruncat(e)  ; 
-ion.]  The  act  of  rooting  up. 

"Whether  averruncation  of  epidemical  diseases,  by 
telesms,  be  feasible  and  lawful."—  Robinson:  Euiloxa 
(1668),  p.  82. 

av-er-run  -ca-t5r,  s.    [Eng.  averruncat(e) ;  -or.] 

Arboriculture :  An  instrument  for  pruning  trees, 
consisting  of  two  blades  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  rod, 
made  to  operate  like  a  pair  of  shears.  (Brande.) 

a-ver  -sant,  a.  [From  Lat.  aversans,  pr.  par.  of 
aversor= to  turn  one's  self  away.]  [AVERSE.] 

Her.:  Turned  away;  a  term  applied  to  a  hand, 
of  which  only  the  back  is  visible.  It  is  called  also 
Dorsed  (q.  v.). 

tay-Sr-sa-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  aversatio.]  The  act  of 
turning  away  from  on  account  of  antipathy  to; 
great  dislike  to.  (Obsolescent.) 

f"It  detests  hating  of  our  brother,  by  the  same  aversa- 
tion  which  it  expresses  against  doing  him  affronts." — 
Jeremy  Taylor:  On  the  Decflogue. 

IT  Aversation  is  followed  by  from,  or  by  to,  or 
toward. 

"Original  sin  and  natural  aversation  from  goodness  " 
— Taylor.  Great  Exemplar,  p.  61. 

"Aversation  toward  society." — Bacon:  Essay  on  Friend- 
ship. 

a-ver  se,  a.  [In  Sp.  averso,  from  Lat.  aversus, 
pa.  par.  of  averto:  a=from,  and«erto=to  turn.] 

I.  Lit. :  Turned  away. 

"Which  needs  not  thy  belief, 
If  earth,  industrious  of  herself,  fetch  day, 
Traveling  east,  and  with  her  part  averse 
From  the  sun's  beam,  meet  night,  her  other  part 
Still  luminous  by  her  ray." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  138. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  With  an  antipathy  to,  the  natural  consequences 
of  which  would  be,  that  one  would  turn  away  from 
the  object  thus  hated,  or  at  least  morally  disap- 
proved of;  unfavorable;  unpropitious. 

"Their  courage  languished  as  their  hopes  decayed: 
And  Pallas,  now  averse,  refused  her  aid." 

Dryden:  Virgil's  Mneid,  ii.  227. 

2.  Unwilling,  indisposed. 

.    .    .    finding  the  Old  Company  obstinately  averse 
to  all  compromise,    .    .    ." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  xx. 

1T  Averse  was  formerly  followed  by  from,  as  the 
etymology  would  lead  one  to  expect. 

"  .  .  .  them  that  pass  by  securely  as  men  averse  from 
war."— Micah  ii.  8. 

From  is  still  occasionally  employed. 

" .  .  .  nor  averse  from  excess  in  wine." — Macaulayi 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

Generally,  however,  to  is  employed. 
"  They  were  averse  to  an  armistice    .    .    ." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

a-vSr  se-ly5,  adv.    [Eng.  averse ;  -ly.] 

1.  Lit. :  Backwardly. 

"  Not  only  they  want  those  parts  of  secretion,  but  it  is 
emitted  aversely  or  backward  by  both  sexes." — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors. 

2.  Fig.:  Unwillingly,     reluctantly;   with    repug- 
nance. 

a-ver  se-ness,  s.    [Eng.  averse;  -ness.] 

Lit.:  A  being  turned  away  from;  but  generally 

used  figuratively  for  repugnance  or  unwillingness. 
"  The  corruption  of  man  is  in  nothing  more  manifest, 

than  in  his  averseness  to  entertain  any  friendship  or 

familiarity  with  God." — Atterbury. 

a-vSr'-slon,   s.     fin  Fr.  &  Sp.  aversion;  Port. 
aversao;  Ital.  aversiojie.    From  Lat.  aversio.] 
I.  The  act  of  turning  away  (lit.  or  fig.). 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  literally  turning  away.    (Used 
of  persons  or  of  material  substances.) 

t(a)  Of  persons:  The  act  of  literally  turning  round 
and  departing.  This  may  arise  from  a  desire  to 
have  no  more  to  do  with  a  person  disliked  (2.) 

(b)  Of  material  substances :  The  process  of  sepa- 
rating from,  or  the  tendency  to  separate  from, 
another  substance  from  which  there  is  a  chemical, 
an  electrical,  or  other  repulsion. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  mentally  turning  away,  when 
antipathy    is   felt   to  a  person  or  thing;  dislike, 
repugnance  to,  but  not  so  strong  as  that  implied  by 
the  word  hatred. 

"  The  Khasias  .  .  .  have  an  aversion  to  milk." — 
Hooker:  Himalayan  Journals,  vol.  ii.,  p.  276. 

II.  The  state  of  being  turned  away  from,  in  a  lit- 
eral or  figurative  sense. 

"  .  .  .  his  sordid  rapacity  had  made  him  an  object  of 
general  aversion." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

III.  An  object  of  dislike;  the  person  or  persons 
from  whom,  or  that  from  which,  one  turns  away. 


t>6"il,     btfy';     pout,    J<5wl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     jhln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -(Ion,      -glon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


aversive 
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avize 


"  They  took  great  pleasure  in  compounding  lawsuits 
among  their  neighbors  ;  for  which  they  were  the  aversion 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe."— Arbuthnot:  Hist,  of 
John  Bull. 

"  Self-love  and  reason  to  one  end  aspire ; 
Pain  their  aversion,  pleasure  their  desire." 

Pope.-  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  88. 

If  A  version  is  now  followed  by  fo,or  /or,  or  from; 
formerly  it  might  have/rom,  £o,/or,or  toward. 

"A  freeholder  is  bred  with  an  aversion  to  subjection." 
— Addison. 

4t  The  same  adhesion  to  vice,  and  aversion  from  good- 
ness, will  be  a  reason  for  rejecting  any  proof  whatsoever." 
— Atterbury. 

"...  a  state  for  which  they  have  so  great  aver- 
sion"— Addison. 

"  His  aversion  toward  the  house  of  York  .  .  ." — 
Bacon, 

*a-v§r  -slve,  a.  [From  Lat.  aversum,  sup.  of 
averto,  and  Eng.  suffix  -*ve.J  Turned  away  (liter- 
ally or  figuratively),  averse. 

"  Those  strong-bent  humors,  which  aversive  grew." 

Daniel:  Civil  War,  bk.  vii. 

*a-v§rst',  *a-u§rst'  (u=v),  adv.  (O.  Eng.  o; 
and  verst ,  apparently  a  pronunciation,  by  the  ear,  of 
at  first.]  At  the  first. 

"  Auerst  byeth  the  hestes  ten, 
Thet  loki  ssolle  alle  men." 

JfS.  Arundel,  67,  f.  1.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

a-ve"rt ,  *g.-vert  e  (l),  *a-uert  e  (u=v),  v.  t.&i. 
[Not  from  Fr.  avert  ir^  which  is=to  apprise  (not  to 
avert).  In  Ital.  avertere=to  turn  away  ;  Lat.  averto 
=to  turn  away ;  a=from,  and  ver/o=to  turn.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.:    To  turn  away.  (Used  of  things  material.) 
"  With  eyes  averted,  Hector  hastes  to  turn 

The  lots  of  fight,  and  shakes  the  brazen  urn." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  iii.,  402. 

2.  Fig. :  To  turn  away :  either   to   prevent   from 
coming  at  all,  or,  if  this  be  impracticable,  to  com- 
pel to  depart  after  it  has  arrived,    (Used  of  evil, 
misery,  &c.) 

"  From  me,  ye  gods,  avert  such  dire  disgrace." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xx.,  412. 

"...    Go — from  him — from  me— 
Strive  toaverithis  misery!" 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  ofRylstone,  ch.  iv. 

If  It  is  often  used  in  prayers. 

"O  Lord  !  avert  whatever  evil  our  swerving  may  threaten 
onto  his  church  !" — Hooker. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  turn  evil  away. 

"  Cold,  and  averting  from  our  neighbor's  good." 

Thomson.-  Spring,  301. 

2.  In  prayers :  To  prevent,  to  forbid. 

"  Yet  Heaven  avert  that  ever  thou 

Shonldst  weep,  and  haply  weep  in  vain." 
Byron.-  To  Inez,  in  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  i. 

*3,-v5rt'e  (2),  v.  [From  O.  Fr.  evertir;  Lat. 
everto=to  overthrow.]  To  overturn.  (Scotch.) 

"His  hone  to  be  sa  avertit,  that  of  it  sail  remane  na 
memorie."— Bellend.:  T.  Liv,,  p.  834.  (Jamieson.) 

a-v5rt  -fid,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [  AVERT,  t?.] 

"  But  with  averted  eyes    .    .    ." 

Coteper:  Truth. 

3,-vSrt  -er,  *.  [Eng.  avert;  -er.~\  He  who  or  that 
which  turns  [anything]  away. 

"Avertfrs  and  purgers  must  go  together." — Burton: 
Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  384. 

9,-vSrt  -Ing,  pr.  par,    [AVERT.] 

*$-vSrt'-H,  pa.  par.    [AvERTE  (2).] 

i'-v6§,  8.  pi.  [PI.  of  Lat.  avi*=a  bird ;  Sansc.  wi 
=a  bird ;  as  if  a  were  a  prefix  simply.]  Birds. 

IT  As  the  terms  used  in  modern  zoological  classi- 
fication are  mostly  of  Latin  type,  the  class  of  birds 
is  generally  called  Aves.  It  constitutes  the  second 
class  of  tne  sub-kingdom  Vertebrate,  and  stands 
below  the  Mammalia,  and  above  the  Reptilia. 

[BtBDB.] 

*av-9-tr8l,  s.  [O.  Fr.  avoltre,  avoutre.']  A 
bastard. 

"  Thou  avetrol,  thou  foule  wreche." 

AHsaunder,  2,693.     (&  in  Boucher.) 

*fli-vSy  le,  v.  t.    [AVAIL.] 

&  -vl-an,  a.  [Lat.  auw=a  bird.]  [AvEs.]  Per- 
taining to  birds. 

"...  the  examination  of  the  mammalian  and  avian 
remains  in  the  Mineralogies!  Department  of  the  British 
Museum." — Oicen:  British  Fossil  Mammals  and  Birds, 
p.U. 


a'-vl-ft-r^,  8.  [In  Port,  aviario;  from  Lat.  atn- 
arium;  from  ai*iariu«=pertaining  to  birds;  a  bird.] 
[AVES.]  A  building,  or  a  portion  of  a  building 


Aviary. 

netted  off,  or  a  large  cage  designed  for,  the  keeping 
of  birds. 

"In  aviaries  of  wire,  to  keep  birds  of  all  sorts,  the  Ital- 
ians bestow  vast  expense;  including  great  scope  of 
ground,  variety  of  bushes,  trees  of  good  height,  running 
waters,  and  sometimes  a  stove  annexed,  to  contemper  the 
air  in  the  winter." — Wotton:  Architecture. 

av-I-QSn  -nl-a,  s.  [Called  after  Avicenna,  the 
celebrated  Arabian  physician,  who  was  born  near 
Bokhara  about  A.  D.980,  and  died  apparently  about 
1036  or  1038.]  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Myoporacese  (Myoporads).  A.  tomentosa  is 
the  White  Mangrove  of  Brazil;  but  though  called 
a  Mangrove,  it  does  not  belong  to  the  genuine  Man- 
grove order,  the  Rhizophoraceee.  It  is  found  in  salt 
marshes  in  India,  as  well  as  in  South  America.  The 
bark  is  used  at  Rio  Janeiro  for  tanning. 

a-vlc  -u>la,  s.  [Lat,  avicula— a  little  bird ; 
dim  in.  of  avis=a  bird.]  A  genus  of  Mollusks,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Aviculidfe.  It  has  a  very 
inequivalve  shell.  The  type  is  -4.  hirundo,  so  called 
from  a  certain  superficial  resemblance  which  it 
presents  to  a  swallow,  called  in  Lat.  hirundo.  Re- 
cent species  known  in  1875,  twenty-five ;  fossil,  300, 
the  latter  from  the  Silurian  onward.  (Tate.) 

a-vlc'-fl-H-dse,  8.  pi.  [AVICULA.]  Wing-shells,  or 
Pearl  Oysters.  A  family  of  Mollusks  belonging  to 
the  class  Conchifera  and  the  section  Asipnonida. 
They  are  akin  to  the  Ostreadece,  or  Oysters,  but  have 
the  umbones  of  the  shell  eared,  the  posterior  one 
so  much  so  as  to  appear  wing-like.  They  have  also 
two  muscular  impressions.  The  fossil  greatly  exceed 
the  living  species  in  number. 

a-vlc'-u-l6-p6c-ten,  8.  [From  avicula  and  pecten 
(q.  v-).]  A  genus  of  Mollusks  placed  doubtfully  in 
the  family  Aviculidee.  They  combine  the  characters 
of  the  genera  Avicula  and  Pecten.  All  are  fossil. 

a'-vl-CUl-tttre,  s.  [  Lat.  avis  =  a  bird,  and  Eng. 
culture.]  The  breeding  and  rearing  of  birds. 

tav'-Id,  a.  [In  Fr.  avide ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  avtdo; 
from  Lat.  avidus;  Wel.  awyddus= greedy.]  Greedy, 
covetous.  (Brydges.) 

fa-vld'-l-ous,  a.  [AviD.]  The  same  as  AVID. 
(Bale:  Image*  pt.  ii.)  (Richardson.) 

ta-vld  -I-ous-ly\  *a-v£d  -f -ous-ly",  adv.  [Eng. 
avidious;  -ly.]  Greedily,  covetously. 

"Nothing  is  more  avidiously  to  be  desired  than  is  the 
sweet  peace  of  God."— Hale:  Revelation,  D,  viii. 

a-vld  -I-tjf,  s.  [Fr.  avidite;  from  O.  Fr.  art^d= 
vehement  desire ;  Ital.  avidita,  aviditade,  aviditate ; 
Lat.  aviditas,  from  avidus  —  eager ;  aveo  or  haveo= 
to  be  joyful  or  lively.  In  Wel.  autydd.  It  may  bo 
remotely  connected  with  Heb.  avah=io  bend  ;  in  the 
conjugation  pie J  =  to  seek  after;  dwah  =  appetite, 
lust;  from  avah,  in  piel=to  seek  after.]  Insatiable 
desire;  excessive  eagerness ;  appetite,  especially  of 
an  inordinate  kind;  covetousness.  (Used  of  the 
sensual  appetites,  or  of  other  desires.) 

"Has  he  not  usurped  with  equal  avidity  the  city  of 
Bosphorus  on  the  frozen  Ma-otis,  and  the  vale  of  palm- 
trees  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea?" — Gibbon;  Decline  and 
Fall,  ch.  xlii. 

av-I-ga  -to,  s.    [AVOCADO.] 

Av  -Ign-on  {ignon  as  In-ySng),  s.  [Avignon  or 
Avenio,  a  commune  and  city  in  the  south  of  France, 
the  place  celebrated  for  having  been  the  residence 
of  the  Popes  from  1329  to  1377.J 

Avignon-berry,  s.  The  berries  of  Rhamnus 
infectorius,  saxatilis,  and  amygdalinus.  They  are 
used  for  dyeing  yellow.  When  they  are  ripe  the 
juice  is  mixed  with  alum,  to  make  the  sap-green  of 
the  painters. 


*a-vl  le,  f.  f.  [Fr.  ariZir=to  debase,  to  degrade.! 
To  render  "vie,  cheap,  or  of  little  account;  to 
depreciate.  [ViLE.] 

"Want  makes  us  know  the  price  of  what  we  arile." — 
B.  Jonson:  Masques  at  Court. 

*a-vH'-10us,  a.  [In  Fr.  avilissant,  from  ariUr= 
to  debase.]  Contemptible;  debased. 

"In  ai-illous  Italie." 
Scott:  Chron.,  S.  P.  iii.  147.    (Jamieson.) 

a  vln  -cu-16  mat-rl-m6  -nl-l.  [Lat.=from  the> 
bond  of  matrimony.] 

Law :  Divorce  in  its  fullest  sense,  and  not  simply* 
separation  for  the  time  being:  "  a  mensa  et  t horo   = 
from  table  and  bed,  i.  e.,  from  bed  and  board. 
*av  -I-r6un,  prep.  &  adi:    [Fr.  environ.]  Around. 
"  They  wenten  and  segedyn  ariroun." 

Allsaunder,  2,671.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

*8.-yI'S,  *st-vlse,  *a,-vy  s,  s.  [Fr.  aCT«=advice, 
intelligence,  instruction,  warning,  account,  adver- 
tisement.] Advice.  [ADVICE.] 

"  And  if  you  thinketh  this  is  wel  i-sayde, 
Say  your  arys,  and  holdeth  vow  apayde." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,869-70. 

*8.-vl  -8»nd,  pr.  par.  [AvrsE,  w.] 
*?,-vl  |de,  pret.  of  verb.  [AviSE.] 
*ft-vl  ge,  v.  t.  [ AVIZE,  r.] 

*a-Vl  §e,  *a-V§  y§6,  a.  [Fr.  avise.]  Circum- 
spect. 

"  Of  werre  and  of  bataile  he  was  f  nlle  avise." 

Rob.  de  Brunne,  p.  188. 

*a-vi'§e-ment,  s.  [Eng.  avise,  and  suff.  -ment.J 
Advisement,  counsel,  consideration, deliberation. 

"  I  think  there  never 
Marriage  was  manag'd  with  a  more  avisement." 

Sen  Jonson:  Talc  of  a  Tub,  ii.  1. 

*a-vi'-gl-ly' ,  adv.  [O.  Eng.  avi»(e) ;  -«».]  Advis- 
edly. 

"  But  for  a  litil  speche  ariiily 
Is  no  man  schent,  to  speke  generally." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  17,259,  17.260. 

*a-vl'-$ion,  *a-vr-?ioun,  a-y^  -sioun  (§lon^ 
5ioun  zhun  i,  «.  [VISION.]  A  vision. 

''  Macrobius,  that  writ  the  avisioun." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,609. 

*a-Vl'-§o,  g.  [In  Sp.  &  Port.  aviso= advice,  pru- 
dence; Ital.  aww»o=advice,  opinion,  advertisement,, 
news.]  [ADVICE,  «.,  B.  1.,  Avis.] 

"  I  had  yours  of  the  tenth  current;  and  besides  your 
avisos,  I  must  thank  you  for  those  rich  nourishes  where- 
with your  letter  was  embroidered  everywhere." — Hoicell: 
Letters,  ii.  68. 

*a-vi'-toiis,  o.  [In  Ital.  avito;  Lat.  avilus,  per- 
taining to  a  grandfather ;  ancestral:  from  avus=a. 
grandfather.]  Ancestral. 

*a-vi -zand.pr.par.    [AVIZTNG.] 

*a-vl  ze,  *a-vy  ze,  ta-vl  §e,  *a-vy'§e,  *a-vy- 
§yn,  v.  t.  [Fr.  aviser=  (1)  to  perceive ;  (2)  to  inform- 
Often  used  reciprocally:  s'aviser—ta  bethink  one's- 
self.]  Used— 

I.  Of  perception: 

1.  To  perceive,  to  see,  to  view,  to  regard,  to  take' 
note  of. 

"  '  Fond  Sqnire,*  full  angry  then  eayd  Paridell, 
4  Seest  not  the  Ladie there  before  thy  face?' 
He  looked  backe,  and,  her  arizing  wel), 
Weend,  as  he  said,  by  tbat  her  outward  grace, 
That  f ayrest  Florimell  was  present  there  in  place." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  ii.  22. 

2.  To  examine,  to  look  over. 

"  As  they  'gan  his  library  to  view. 
And  antique  registers  for  to  avizf." — Spenser. 

IT  Aviseth  you  (2  per».  pi.  imper.) :  Look  to  your- 
selves. 

"Aviseth  you  now  and  put  me  out  of  blame." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,185. 

II.  Of  reflection: 

1.  To  consider,  to  reflect. 

"  They  stay'd  not  to  avise  who  first  should  be, 
But  all  epur*d  after,  fast  as  they  mote  fly." 

Denser:  F.  Q..  III.  i.  18. 

"  The  wretched  man  gan  then  arise  too  late, 
That  love  is  not  where  most  it  is  prof  est." 

Ibid.,  II.  x.  81. 

^[  In  this  sense  it  is  used  reciprocally=to  bethink 
one's  self. 

"  Then  gan  Sir  Calidore  him  to  ndrize 
Of  his  first  quest  which  he  hnd  long  forlore." 

Sf»'ttx?r:  F.  ^>.,  VI.  xii.  12. 

2.  As  the  result  of  such  reflection  to  form  a  reso- 
lution. 

"  But  when  his  uncouth  manner  he  did  vew, 
He  gan  avize  to  follow  him  no  more." 

Spenser:  F.  <j.,  IL  xi.  27: 

III.  Of  advice:  To  advise. 

"  But  I  with  better  reason  him  aviz'd, 
And  shew'd  him  how    .    .    ." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  TV.  viii.  68. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wSt,     here,     camel,    her,    th§re;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     wSrk,     wild,     son;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,     cfir,     rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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*a-vl  zed,  *a-vl  zd,  *a-vl  s.ed,  pa.  par.  [Avizz, 

*a-vl  ze-full,  a.  [O.  Eng.  arize,  and  suff./u/J.] 
Observant,  vigilant. 

"  When  Britomart,  with  sharpe  avisefull  eye, 
Beheld  the  lovely  face  of  Artegall 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  vi.  26. 

*a-vi-zlng,   *a-vl-zand,  *a-vl  -§and,  pr.  par. 

'{AVIZE.] 

av-6-ca-do,  a-vl-ga  -to,  s.  [Apparently  from 
Port,  aroj/dt/o,  adrof/ado=an  advocate.]  A  West 
Indian  fruit,  called  also  Avocado-pear,  alligator- 
pear,  subaltern's 
butter-tree,  avi- 
gato,  and  sabac~ 
ca.  It  belongs  to 
the  order  Laura- 
cesB  (Laurels), 
and  is  the  Persea 
jjratissima.  It  is 
Tound  in  tropical 
America.  The 
fruit  is  about  the 
•size  and  shape  of 
.a  large  pear.  A 
•considerable 
part  of  it  is 
believed  to  con- 
sist of  a  fixed  oil. 
It  is  highly 
-esteemed.  The 
fruit  itself  is 
very  insipid,  on  Avocado, 

-which  account  it 

is  generally  eaten  with  the  juice  of  lemons  and 
.sugar  to  give  it  poignancy. 

av  -5-cat,  s.  [Fr.]  A  French  lawyer,  correspond- 
ing to  the  attorney  or  advocate  of  the  United  States. 

"These  babbling  Avocats  up  at  Paris — all  talk  and  no 
work."— Carlyle;  Heroes  and  Hero-Worshipt  I*ect.  vi. 

*av-O-cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  avocatus,  pa.  par.  of 
<uwo=to  call  off  or  away:  a=from,  and  roco=to 
•call  upon.]  To  call  away  from. 

"  From  hence  it  is  evident  that  all  secular  employment 
<lid  not — hoc  ipso — avocate  a  clergyman  from  his  necessary 
office  and  duty."—  BJ'S  hop  Taylor;  Episcopacy  Asserted, 
•§  49.  (Richardson.) 

*av -o-ca-ted,  pa.  par.    [AVOCATE,  r.] 
*av -5-ca-tIng, pr.par.    [AVOCATE,  v.] 
"Their  divesture  of  mortality  dispenses    them    from 
•those  laborious  and  avocating  duties  to  distressed  Chris- 
tians and  their  secular  relations,  which  are  here  requisite." 
— Boyle. 

av-o-ca -tlon,  s.  [In  Sp.  avocacion;  Port,  aro- 
•cacao;  Lat.  avocatio=a  calling  off,  a  diverting  of 
the  attention  :  from  aroeo.]  [AVOCATE.] 

1.  The  act  of  calling  one  away  from  any  business 
or  work  in  which  he  may  be  engaged ;   the  state  of 
being  called  away. 

"  The  soul  with  pleasing  avocation  strays." 

Parnell:  To  an  Old  Beauty. 

2.  The  business  which  calls  or  summons  ono  away 
from  society,  from  idleness,  from  pleasure,  or  from 
•other  work. 

It  is  used  for  one's  primary  vocation  or  business 
in  life.  [VOCATION.] 

"...  whatever  other  merits  this  well-dressed  young 
gentleman  might  possess,  poetry  was  by  no  means  his 
proper  avocation."— Moore:  Lalla  Rookh:  Sequel  to  "The 
Light  of  the  Uaram." 

*a-v5c'-flt-tlve,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  avocate ;  -ive.] 

A.  As  adjective :  Having-  the  power  of  calling  off 
or  actually  doing  so. 

B.  As  substantive :  That  which  calls  away  from, 
av  -8-9et,    av'-o-gette,    av  -6-set,   s.     [In  Fr. 

ftvocette ;  Sp.  avoceta;  Ital.  avoxetta;  from  Mod. 
Lat.  avocetta.\  The  English  name  of  a  genus  of 
lairds,  with  their 
feet  so  webbed 
that  they  might 
•seem  to  belong 
to  the  Natatores 
(Swimmers) ,  but 
•which,  by  the 
other  parts  of 
their  structure, 
are  placed  in  the 
family  Scolopa- 
•cidte  (Snipes), 
a  n  d  the  sub- 
family Totaninse 
(Tailors).  Their 
:great  peculiarity 
is  a  long  feeble 
bill,  curved  up- 
ward,with  which  Avocet. 

thr-y  oxplore  the 

sand  for  prey.  Recurvirostra  avocetta  is  a  British 
bird.  It  was  formerly  abundant  in  the  fenny 
districts,  but  is  now  rare.  R.  Americana  differs 
from  it  by  having  a  red  cap;  and  there  are  a  few 
other  foreign  species. 


*a-v5  -3r-$f,  s.    [AVOWERY.] 

Av-6-gad-r6,  s.  The  name  of  an  Italian  phy- 
sicist who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century. 

Avogadro's  law.    [LAW.] 

a-v61  d,  *a-v6Tde,  *a-u61de,  *a-v6^  de, 
*a-u6y  de  (u=v),  *a-v<5>  d-en,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  a; 
void.  In  Fr.  Writer  =  to  avoid;  vider—to  empty,  to 
clear  ;  O.  Fr.  tn«der=to  empty  ;  t*udte=empty  ; 
Prov.,  Sp..  &  Port,  evitar;  from  Lat.  evito,  vito=to 
avoid.]  [VOID,  WIDE.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To    void;   to     render   void,  empty,  or  of   no 
effect. 

fl)  Literally: 

(a)  To  avoid;  to  render  empty  by  expelling  or 
emitting  that  previously  contained  in  anything. 

"A  toad  contains  not  those  urinary  parts  which  are 
found  in  other  animals  to  avoid  that  serous  excretion." 
—  Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

(6)  To  evacuate,  to  quit,  and  thus  render  empty, 
so  far  as  the  person  evacuating  the  place  is  con- 
cerned. 

"What  have  you  to  do  here,  fellow?  pray  you,  avoid 
the  house."  —  Shakes^.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  6. 

"If  any  rebel  should  be  required  of  the  prince  confed- 
erate, the  prince  confederate  should  command  him  to 
avoid  the  country."  —  Bacon. 

(2)  Fig.  :  To  render  void  of  effect  ;  to  annul  or  to 
vacate. 

"  How  can  these  grants  of  the  king's  be  avoided,  without 
wronging  of  those  lords  which  had  these  lands  and  lord- 
ships given  them?"  —  Spenser. 

2.  To  keep  at  a  distance  from. 

(1)  Lit.:  To   keep  at  a  distance  from;  to  keep 
away  from  a  person  or  place. 

"He,  like  an  honest  man,  took  no  advantage  of  her 
unhappy  state  of  mind,  and  did  his  best  to  avoid  her."  — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  eh.  xxv. 

(2)  Figuratively: 

(a)  To  shun  ;  to  abstain  from, 

'  '  He  si  i  1  1  hoped  that  he  might  be  able  to  win  some  chiefs 
who  remained  neutral;  and  he  carefully  avoided  every  act 
which  could  goad  them  into  open  hostility."  —  Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

(6)  To  escape. 

"  If  thou  art  privy  to  thy  country's  fate, 
Which,  happily,  foreknowing  may  avoid, 
O  speak  !"  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

II.  Law:    To  defeat. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  void  ;  to  become  vacant. 

"Bishoprics  are  not  included  under  benefices;  so  that 
if  a  person  takes  a  bishopric,  it  does  not  avoid  by  force 
of  that  law  of  pluralities,  but  by  the  ancient  common. 


.. 

2.  To  withdraw,  to  retire,  to  depart. 
"  And  David  avoided  out  of  his  presence  twice."  —  1  Sam. 
xviii.  11. 

"  Descend  to  darkness,  and  the  burning  lake: 

False  fiend,  avoid!"       Shakesp.:  2  Hen.  VI.,  i.  4. 
a-VO~ld  -a-ble,    a.      [From    Eng.  avoid;    -able.'] 

1.  Liable  to  become  vacant  or  to  bo  declared  void. 
"The  charters  were  not  avoidable  for  the  king's  nonage, 

and  if  there  could  have  been   any  such  pretense,  that 
alone  would  not  avoid  them."  —  Hale. 

2.  Able  to  be  escaped  or  shunned, 

"To  take  several  things  for  granted  is  hardly  avoidable 
to  any  one,  whose  task  it  is  to  show  the  falsehood  or 
improbability  of  any  truth."—  Locke. 

a-v6id'-an9e,  *a-v6Id  -6ns,  *a-v6yd'-awn9e,  s. 
[Eng.  avoid;  -a  nee.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  The  act  of  voiding,  or  of  avoiding. 

1.  The  ac*t  of  voiding,   or   declaring  vacant  or 
void.    [B.] 

2.  The  act  of  avoiding  or  shunning.  (Lit.  £Jig.) 
"...    and  the  avoidance  of  all  the  state  and  works 

of  darkness  which  we  should  abhor."  —  Bp.  Halt:   Rem., 
p.  37. 

II.  The  state  of  being  voided;  also  the  state  of 
being  avoided. 

".  ,  .  an  object  of  pity,  of  contempt,  and  avoidance." 
'*Carlyle:  Heroes  and  Hero-  Worship,  Lect.  iv. 

III.  That  by  which  anything  is  voided,  as  a  chan- 
nel to  carry  off  water. 

"  In  the  upper  gallery,  too,  I  wish  that  there  may  be,  if 
the  place  will  yield  it,  some  fountains  running  in  divers 
places  from  the  wall,  with  some  fine  avoidances,"  —  Bacon: 
Essays,  Civ.  and  Mor.,  ch.  xlv. 

B.  Law: 

1.  The  act  of  annulling.    (Used  of  a  law.) 

2.  The  state  of  becoming   vacant.    (Used  of  an 
office.) 


••  .ir»/W'i>ii-»  of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  is  :  1.  By  death, 
which  is  the  act  of  God.  2.  By  resignation,  which  is  the 
act  of  the  incumbent.  3.  By  cession,  or  the  acceptance 
of  a  benefice  incompatible,  which  also  is  the  act  of  the 
incumbent.  4.  By  deprivation,  which  is  the  act  of  the 
ordinary.  5.  By  the  act  of  the  law;  as  in  case  of  simony; 
not  subscribing  the  Articles  or  Declaration;  or  not  read- 
ing the  Articles  or  the  Common  Prayer."— Bunt. 

a-vo*id  -ed,  pa.  par.    [AVOID,  v,] 

"  Q.  Eliz.    True,  when  avoided  grace  makes  destiny ; 
My  babes  were  destined  to  a  fairer  death, 
If  grace  had  blc-s'd  thee  with  a  fairer  life." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

a-vo~ld  -er,  s.    [Eng.  avoid;  ~er,] 
I.  Of  persona: 

1.  One  who  voids,  expels,  or  carries  off  anything. 

2.  One  who  avoids,  shuns,  or  escapes  anything. 

"  .  .  .  a  curious  avoider  of  women's  company,  .  .  ." 
— Beaumont  &  Fletcher:  Hon.  M.  Fortune,  iv.  1. 

II.  Of  things:  That  which  carries  off  anything, 
or  a  vessel  in  which  anything  is  carried  off. 

a-vold  -Ing,  pr.par.    [AVOID,  v.] 
a-VO~id'-leSS,  a.     [Eng.    avoid,    and  suff.  -less= 
without.]    Incapable  of  being  avoided ;  inevitable. 

"  That  avoidless  ruin  in  which  the  whole  empire  would 
be  involved." — Dennis;  Letters. 

a-v6T-ra,  a-var  -ra,  a  -a-vb'r'-a,  s.   [A  native 
South  American 
name. 

1.  The    name 
given    in  portions 
of  South  America 
to  palms  of  the  ge- 
nus Astrocaryum. 

[A  8  T  E  O  CARYUM.] 

(Von  Martius: 
Palms,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
287.) 

2.  The     name 
given  in  parts  of 
South  America  to 
a  palm,  Desmoncus 
macro  cant  hus. 
(Von    Martius  : 
Palms,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
86.)    Along    the 
Amazon  it  is  called 

also    Jacitira.  Avoira. 

av'~8ir-du-p6~ls.,  av  -51r-du-p61s.e,  s.  [Fr.  avoir 
du  poids;  from  O.  Fr.  avoirs  de  pots=things  that 
sell  by  weight,  and  not  by  measurement.  ( Wedg~ 
wood.)  Or  from  Fr.  avoir — to  have  (in  Lat.  habeo), 
and  Fr.  poirfs= weight,  load,  ...  ;  O.  Fr.  poif, 
pois;  from  Lat,  pensum=  anything  weighed;  pen- 
sum,  sup.  of  pendo=to  weigh.  The  d  of  poids  was 
introduced  in  the  French  because  it  was  erroneously 
thought  that  the  word  came  from  Lat.  pondus= 
weight.]  [PoiSE.]  The  name  of  a  series  of  weights, 
that  by  which  groceries  and  similar  commodities 
are  weighed.  The  pound  avoirdupois  consists  of 
7,000  grains  troy,  and  contains  sixteen  ounces, 
while  the  pound  troy  has  only  twelve.  A  pound 
avoirdupois  is=453'52  grammes. 

*av-olr'e,  s.    [AVER  (2).] 

*a-v6'ke.  v.  t.  [Lat.  aroro=to  call  away;  a 
=from,  and  roco=tocall.]  To  call  away ;  to  keep  off. 

"All  were  admitted  to  every  consultation  there  anent; 
yet  the  absence  from  the  weightiest  consultations  of  prime 
noblemen  and  barons,  and  all  ministers  but  two,  was  not 
much  remarked,  nor  their  presence  sought,  if  their  negli- 
gence, or  ados,  or  miscontent,  did  avoke  them." — Baillie*» 
Letters,  i.  183.  (Jamieaon.) 

*av'-6-late,  r.  i.  [Lat.  avolatum,  supineof  avolo 
=  to  fly  from  or  away:  a=from,  and  roto=to  fly.] 

"    fn 


To  fly  from  or  away.     (Lit.  t 

".  .  .  and  nothing  will  avolate  or  flyaway,  .  .  . " 
— Boyle;  Works,  vol.  iv.,  p.  691. 

fav-6-la  -tlon,  s.  [Lat.  avolatio;  avolo— to  fly 
away.]  The  act  of  flying  from  or  away;  flight, 
escape. 

"These  airy  vegetables  are  made  by  the  relics  of 
plantal  emissives,  whose  arolation  was  prevented  by  the 
condensed  enclosure."— G/a«i.'//fe;  Scepsis  Scientiftm. 

"  Strangers,  or  the  fungous  parcels  about  candles,  only 
signify  a  pluvious  air,  hindering  the  avolation  of  the 
fttvillous  particles." — Brtncne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

*a-v6n£e,  *a-fon&e  (pret.  a-veng',  a-feng),v. 
[A.  S.  o/bn=to  receive;  a/en0=received.]  To  take, 
to  receive. 

"And  after  his  fader  dethe,  aveng  the  kinedom." 

Rob.  ofGlouc.;  Chron.,  p.  484.     (S.  in  Boucher.) 

*a-v'6 're-ward,  adv.  [Old  Eng.  a.;  voreward= 
forward.]  At  first. 

"  So  that  aroreirard 
The  bia»op  Mi  chose  of  Bathe.  Walter  Giffard." 

Rob.  ofOtouc.,  p.  567.     (S.  in  Boucher.) 


odil,     b6y;     pout,    Jdwl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     £em;     thin,     vhis;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     <fcc.  =  bel,      del. 


avorth 
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await 


*a-vorth,  9. -north  (U=V),  v.  t.  [In But.  bevor- 
dtren  =  to  forward;  voorwit,  voorwarts= forward.] 
[AFOKTHE.]  To  forward. 

"  Wether  he  shal  auorth  the  abak." 

Hule  &  Xightinaale,  812.     (S.  in  Boucher.) 

4>  -6-sgt,  0.     [AVOCET.] 

a-VO  te,  a-uo  te,  adv.    On  foot.    [AFOOT.] 
"  So  that  vastinde  a  day  auote  he  dade  this  dede." 
Robert  of  Gloucester:  Citron.,  p.  645. 

"Spermen  auote,  and  bowmen  and  also  arblasters." 

Ibid.,  p.  878. 

a-v6u  9h,  *a-v6~U  9he,  v.  t.  [O.  Norm.  FT.  ad- 
voucher;  O.  Fr.  avochier,  avocher,  advoquer, 
avoquer,  avouer ;  from  Norm.  Fr.  voucher;  Ola  Fr. 
vochler,  vocher=to  call,  to  pray  in  aid,  to  call  to  aid 
in  a  suit,  to  summon ;  from  Lat.  advoco=to  call,  to 
summon:  ad=to,  and  voco=to  call.  Wedgwood 
believes  that  vouch,  in  the  sense  of  "call  to"  spe- 
cially refers  to  the  case  of  a  tenant  calling  on  his 
feudal  lord  to  defend  him  in  the  matter  or  a  right 
impugned.  Finally,  however,  the  word  becoming 
transferred  to  the  landlord,  lost  its  meaning  of  "call 
to,"  and  came  to  mean  "take  the  part  of  the  tenant 
against  his  assailant,"  openly  acknowledge,  avow, 
positively  affirm,  vouch.]  [Avow,  VOUCH.] 

I.  {Apparently  with  tacit  reference  to  a  tenant's 
calling  on  his  landlord  for  support  of  a  claim.) 
(See  etym.)    To  adduce  in  support  of  anything. 

"  Such  antiquities  could  have  been  avouched  for  the 
Irish." — Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

II.  (Apparently  with  tacit  reference  to  a  land- 
lord's acknowledging  a  tenant  and  defending  his 
rights.)    (Seeetyin.) 

1.  Solemnly  and  deliberately  to  acknowledge  a 
being  or  person  as  standing  to  the  avoucher  in  a 
certain  relation. 

(a)  As  a  superior  acknowledges  an  inferior,  or  as 
the  Supreme  Being  owns  the  people  of  God. 

"  And  the  Lord  hath  avouched  thee  this  day  to  be  His 
peculiar  people,  .  .  ." — Deut.  xzvi.  18. 

(6)  In  a  more  general  sense,  without  reference  to 
the  superiority  or  inferiority  of  the  persons  or  beings 
avouching  and  avouched. 

"  Thou  hast  avouched  the  Lord  this  day  to  be  thy  God, 
and  to  walk  in  His  ways,  .  .  ."—Deut.  xxvi.  17. 

2.  To  assent  to  or  support  the  petition  or  the 
understood  wishes  of  any  person. 

"  2?em.  Great  Arimanes,  doth  thy  will  avouch 
The  wishes  of  this  mortal?"—  Byron:  Manfred,  ii.  4. 

3.  To  support  a  cause  believed  to  be  just ;  to  jus- 
tify, to  vindicate. 

"  You  will  think  you  made  no  offense,  if  the  duke  avouch 
the  justice  of  your  dealing." — ShAtcesp.:  Measure  for 
Measure,  iv.  2.  . 

4.  To  assert  positively,  to  affirm ;  to  maintain,  to 
aver. 

"  .  .  .  but  that  it  is  so  constantly  avouched  by  many." 
—Bacon:  Kat.  Hist.,  Cent,  i.,  §  911. 

ta-v6u  9h,  «.  [AvorcH,  u.]  Evidence,  testimony; 
avouchment. 

"  Hor.  Before  my  God,  I  might  not  this  believe, 
Without  the  sensible  and  true  avouch 
Of  mine  own  eyes." — Shakeap.:  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

ts.-v6ush-a.-ble,  a.  [Eng.  avouch;  -able.]  That 
may  be  avouched.  (Sherwood.) 

a-Vim  $l>ed,  pa.  par.    [AVOUCH,  v.] 

a-v(m  9h-§r,  8.  [Eng.  avouch;  -er.]  He  who  or 
that  which  avouches. 

"Even  Cardinal  Bellarmin  can  abide  to  come  in  as  an 
avoucher  of  these  cozenages.'1 — Bp.  Hall:  Censure  of 
Travel,  §  18. 

a-v6u'9h-Ing,  pr.  par.    [AVOUCH,  ».] 

a-VOU  9h-mSnt,  «.  [Eng.  avouch;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  avouching;  the  state  of  being  avouched; 
that  which  is  avouched. 

*a-V(>UT,  *a-V<Su  re,  s.  [In  Fr.arauer=to  avow.] 
Acknowledgment,  confession. 

a-v<5w'  (l),  *a-v<5w  e,  *a-v<Sw  -gn,  v.  t.  [Fr. 
avouer=to own,  to  confess,  to  approve,  to  ratify; 
awm<*=an  avowee,  a  proctor,  attorney,  solicitor, 
patron,  or  supporter;  ar'm*eri'e=right  to  present  to 
a  benefice.  The  idea  is  that  of  a  superior  acknowl- 
edging an  inferior,  which  connects  the  word,  as 
Skinner  and  Wedgwood  maintain,  with  AVOUCH 
(q.  v.).  Malm  connects  it  with  Fr.  vouer^to  vow.] 
[Avow,  (2),*.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language .' 

1.  To  declare  openly  the  sentiments  one  holds  hi 
the  belief  that,  even  though  they  may  be  unpopular, 
he  can  defend  them ;  or  to  declare  openly  a  deed 
wnich  one  has  done,  either  in  the  conviction  that  it 
was  a  right  deed,  or  because  one  is  so  hardened  in 
wickedness  that  he  is  incapable  of  feeling  shame 
when  he  justly  falls  under  the  censure  of  the 
virtuous. 

44  ...  the  orphan  girl  avowed  the  stern  delight  with 
which  she  had  witnessed  the  tardy  punishment  of  her 
father's  murderer." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 


t2.  To  acknowledge,  to  confess,  though  more  dis- 
posed to  hide  the  deed  than  to  proclaim  and  glory 
in  it. 

"Left  to  myself,  I  must  arotc  I  strove 
From  public  shame  to  screen  my  secret  love." 

Dryden:  Sigismundaand  Guiftcardo,  456. 

3.  To  take  the  responsibility  of  stating ;  to  state, 
to  allege,  to  declare. 

41  ...  the  relation  of  some  credible  person  avowing 
it  npon  his  own  experience." — Boyle. 

B.  Law:  To  admit  that  one  distrained  goods 
belonging  to  another,  but  alleging  that  he  can  and 
will  justify  the  deed. 

"  .  .  .he  avows  taking  the  distress  in  his  own  right  or 
the  right  of  his  wife." — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  9. 

*a-vow  (2),  *a-v<Sw  e,  *a-v<5w  -en,  *a-u<Jw  -en 
(u=T),  *a-w<Jw-?n,  v.  t.  &  i.  Old  form  of  Vow 
(q.  v.). 

A.  Trans. ;  To  devote  by  a  vow.  (Scotch.) 
"Tullus  .  .  .  avowit  xii  preistis,  quhilkiswar  namit 

salis,  to  be  perpetually  dedicat  to  Mars."— Bellend. :  T. 
Liv.,  p.  49.    (Jamieson. ) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  vow. 

"...  warfore  they  made  him  .  .  .  sethyn  to  avow  to 
restore  .  .  .  what  he  had  borne  away." — Monast.  Angl., 
ii.  198.  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

"Tullus  .  .  .  altoure  avowit  to  big  twa  tempellis  .  .  ." 
—Bellend,:  T.  tit'.,  p.  49.  (Jamieson.) 

*a-v<5w'  (1),  »a-vowe,  s.   [Avow,  c.] 

1.  A  discovery,  declaration ;  avowal.    (Old  Eng.  it 
Scotch..) 

44  At  kirk  and  market  when  we  meet, 
We'll  dare  make  nae  avowe." 

Minstrelsy  Border,  ii.  86.    (Jamieson.) 

2.  Patronage.    [AvowEEY.] 

44  ...  for  thorn  avowe  of  him  the  sone  bigan  that 
strif."— Rob.  Olouc.:  Chron.,  p.  477.  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

»a-v<Jw'  (2)  (O.  Eng.),  a-v<Jw  -yg   (ye=ig)  (O. 
Scotch) ,  s.  [Old  form  of  Eng.  vow.   In  Fr.  vceu ;  Sp., 
Port.,  Altai,  voto;  Lat.votum.]    [Vow.]    Avow. 
44  But  here  I  will  make  mine  avow, 
To  do  her  as  ill  a  turn." 

Marriage  of  Sir  Gawatne. 

a-VOW'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  avow;  -able.]  Able  to 
be  avowed ;  which  one  can  without  blushing  avow. 

"The  proceedings  may  be  apert  and  ingenuous,  and 
candid,  and  avowable;  for  that  gives  satisfaction  and 
acquiescence." — Donne:  Devotions,  p.  209. 

a-V(Jw -a-bljf,  adv.  [Eng.  avowabl(e) ;  -y.]  In 
a  way  that  can  be  avowed. 

a-V(5w'-al,  8.  [Eng.  avow ;  -al.~\  An  open  decla- 
ration of  sentiments  entertained  or  of  deeds  done. 

41  He  frankly  confessed  that  many  abominable  and 
detestable  practices  prevailed  in  the  Court  of  Rome;  and 
by  this  sincere  avowal,  he  gave  occasion  of  much  triumph 
to  the  Lutherans."— flume;  Hist.  Eng.:  Henry  VIII,  . 

"Tliis  absurd  avowal  would  alone  have  made  it  impos- 
sible for  Hough  and  his  brethren  to  yield." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

a-V<Jw  -an96,  8.  [Eng.  avow;  -ance.]  Evidence, 
testimony. 

a,  v<5w  -ant,  s.  [Fr.  avouant,  pr.  par.  of  avouer.] 
[Avow.] 

Law:  "A  person  making  cognizance,"  or  admit- 
ting that  he  distrained  certain  goods  belonging  to 
another,  but  maintaining  that  he  was  justified  in 
doing  so. 

" .  .  .  the  avowant  or  person  making  cognizance 
.  .  ." — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  9. 

a-v<5w  ed,  *a-v<5w  d,  pa.  par.  A-  a.    [Avow,  v.] 
"The  hasty  heat  of  his  avowed  revenge  delayd." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  40. 

44 .  .  .  they  had  become  avowed  enemies. "— .Vocau- 
l"1!:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

a-v<5w  -ed-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  avowed;  -ly.}  Openly, 
confessedly,  admittedly. 

"Temple's  plan  of  government  was  now  avowedly 
abandoned  and  very  soon  forgotten." — Macuulay:  llixt. 
Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

a-V<Jw'-ee,  *a.-V<5w  -e,  «.     [In  Fr.  avout  =  ( for- 
merly) the  protector  of  a.church  or  religious  com- 
munity ;  (now)  a  lawyer.] 
Ord.  Lang. :  An  acknowledged  friend. 
"  That  thou  beo  heore  avowe." 

Allsaunder,  3,160.     (S.  in  Bouc.'wr.) 

a-V<5w-e"r,  s.    [Eng.  avow;  -er.} 

1.  One  who  avows  (any  sentiment  or  deed). 

2.  A  proclaimer. 

"  Virgil  makes  .T'nt'iis  a  bold  avowerot  his  own  virtues." 
— Dryden. 

a-v<5w  -Ing,  pr.  par.    [Avow,  ».] 

a-vdw  -rjf,  *a-v<5w  -er-?,  *a-vo -e"r-y>.  [From 
O.  Fr.  avouerie,  avowerie ;  Low  Lat.  advocaria.] 
[Avow, «.] 


A.  Ord.  Lang.    (Of  the  forms  avowery  and  avo- 
ery) :   Patronage  of   an  individual  of   a  religious 
cause  or  of  a  church.    [B.  1.] 

44  For  through  avowery  of  him  the  rather  he  gan  to- 
etryf." — Rob.  Glouc.:  Chron.,  p.  477.  (.S.  in  Boucher.) 

B.  Law: 

1.  (Of  the  forms  avowery  and  avoery) '  The  right 
which  the  rounder  of  a  religious  house  or  church\ 
had  to  its  patronage. 

44  And  so  in  thys  manner  was  the  lord  Mannyon  put  fro- 
the  foundation  and  the  avoery  of  the  howys  of  Polles- 
worth."—  Monast.  Anglic.,  ii.  198  (old  ed.).  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

2.  (Of  the  form  avowry) :  A  term  used  when,  on  a 
person  suing  replevin  of  goods,  which  he  alleges- 
that  the  defendant  distrained,  the  latter,  in  reply. 
avows  or  openly  declares  that  ho  did  take  the  goods,, 
but  adds  that  he  had  proper  justification  of  the 
deed,  as  that  the  distraint  was  for  rent  due,  for 
damage  done  to  his  property,  or  for  some  similar 
cause.    (Blackstone:  Comment. ,bk,  iii.,  ch.  9.) 

«a-v<Jw  -59.1,  s.    Old  spelling  of  AVOWAL. 
*a-vt5w  -try1,  B.    [ADVOUTEY,  AVOTJTEY.] 
a-vulsed,   a.     [In    Port,   avulso;     from  Lat. 
avulsus,  pa.  par.  of  avello=to  pull  away  or  off:  a— 
from,  and  vello=to  pluck.] 

44  Who  scatter  wealth,  as  though  the  radiant  crop 
Glitter*  d  on  every  bough;  and  every  bough, 
Like  that  the  Trojan  gather' d,  once  avuls'd, 
Were  by  a  splendid  successor  supplied, 
Instant,  spontaneous."  Shenstone. 

a-V&l-slon  (Eng.),  a-vul-Sl-6  (Sco<cfc),«.  [In> 
Fr.  avulsion;  from  Lat.  avuteio=&  young  slip  torn 
off  a  plant  instead  of  being  cut  off ;  avulitum,  supine- 
of  avello.]  [AVULSED.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language.     (Of  the  form  avulsion. 
only): 

1.  The  act  of  pulling  anything  away  from  another;: 
the  act  of  tearing  away  or  violently  separating;, 
also  the  state  of  being  pulled  away. 

44  The  pressure  of  any  ambient  fluid  can  be  no  intel- 
ligible cause  of  the  cohesion  of  matter  ;  though  such  a 
Eressure  may  hinder  the  avulsion  of  two  polished  super- 
cies  one  from  another,  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  them." 
— Locke. 

2.  That  which  is  pulled  away ;  a  fragment  torn  off. 

B.  Law.    (In  English,  of  the  form  avulsion ;   in. 
Scotch,  of  - 

the  Latii 

awayc r 

their  transference  to  another,  caused  by  river  floods, 
by  the  alteration  in  the  course  of  a  stream,  or 
any  similar  operation  of  nature.  [  ALLUVIUM, 
ALLUVION.] 

a,-vun  -CU-19T,  a.  [In  Ital.  avuncolo=an  uncle; 
Lat.  avunculus=fi  maternal  uncle,  from  avus=&. 
grandfather;  Eng.  suff.  -a(.]  Pertaining  to  an 
uncle. 

44  In  these  rare  instances,  the  law  of  pedigree,  whether- 
direct  or  avuncular,  gives  way." — /.  Taylor.  (Goodrich  it- 
Porter.) 

•fc-vfin  -cul-ize,  v.  i.  [From  Lat.  avuncul  (us), 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ize.]  [AVUNCULAE.]  To  follow  in 
the  steps  of  one's  uncle. 

*a,-vy's,  «.    [Avis,  ADVICE.] 

*a.-vy  §e,  r.  t.    [AVIZE,  D.] 

*»-vy  §ed,  *?.-vy  -s?d,  pa.  par.    [AVIZED.I 

»»-vyf  e-ment,  s.    [AVISEMENT.] 

*a.-vy  -Sfioun, «.    [Avisioux.] 

*a.-vy  -§?n,  v.  t.    [AVIZE,  u.] 

&w,  a.    [ALL.]    All. 

Sw,  s.    [AWE.] 

aw,  awe,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  agan=to  own;  (1)  to  pos- 
sess;  (2)  to  give,  .  .  .  to  restore.]  [Aon,  OWE.) 

1.  To  owe,  to  be  under  obligation.    (Scolch.) 

44  The  second  command  is  of  the  lufe  whiche  we  aw  till 
our  nychbour." — Abp.  Hamilton:  Catechism  (1551). 

2.  Ought. 

44  That  trevs  aw  forto  do  hononre 
That  bare  oure  Lord  and  oure  Sanioure." 

Finding  of  the  Cross  (ed.  Morris),  6,  6. 

a,-wa',  adv.    [Aw AY.]    Away.    (Scotch.) 
44 ...    gangs  aictt  in  the  morning." — Scott:  Waverley, 
ch.  Ixiv.    . 

*8.-wa  1,  adu.    [AWAY.] 
*a.-wa  11,  *a.-wa  111,  s.    [AVAIL,  8.]    (Scotch.) 
*9.-wa'il,  a-wa'l,  v.  t.  &  i.    [AVAIL  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.] 
(Scofch.) 
*a-wa  ill,  »a-wai  1-yS,  v.  i.  &  t.  [AVAIL  (l),  v.  i. 

&t.]     (Scotch.) 

a-wa  it,  *a-wa  ite,  «a-wa  te,  *a-wa  yte,  r.  t.  &. 
i.  [Eng.  a,  and  wait  (q.  v.).] 


ftt«,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     fatner;     w6,    wgt,     here,     camel,    h5r,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    p6t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     wno,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cir,    rule,     full;     try,    Syrian.     SB,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


await 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  wait  for.     Used— 

(d)  <>f  pa-suns:  \Vaitingforaporsonor  thing. 

"  Which  with  incessaunt  force  and  endlesse  hate 
They  battred  day  and   night,   and  entraunce  did 
"irate."  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xi.  6. 

"  And,  plung'd  within  the  ranks,  awaits  the  fight." 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xx.,  436. 

(b)  Of  things:  Loft  for  a  certain  event,  purpose, 
or  action. 

"The  Abjuration  Bill  and  a  money  bill  were  aieaiting 
his  assent."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xxv. 

2.  To  bo  in  store  for. 

"To  shew  thee  what  reward 
Awaits  the  good;  the  rest,  what  punishment  " 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  si. 

B.  Intransitive:  To  wait. 

"If  a  hunting  party  kills  an  animal,  a  number  soon 
collect  and  patiently  await,  .  .  .  on  all  sides." — Dar- 
win: Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  iii. 

*a-wa  it,  *a-wa  ite,  s.  [AWAIT,  u.]  Waiting, 
wait,  ambush,  watch.  [WAIT.] 

"...    Delay  in  close  awaite 
Caught  hold  on  me    .    .    ." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV-  x.  15. 

a-wa  it-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Aw AIT,  t?.] 

9,-wa'lt-Ing,  *a-wa  yt-Inge,  pr.par.  [  AWAIT,  u.] 

a-wa  Ice    (pret.    a-wo  ke,    *a-wok;   pa.    par. 

a-waked,  *a-wa  kd,   *a-wa  hte,  *a-we'  ightte, 

*a-wa  kte),  v.  t.  &  ».     [A.  S.  awacan  (pret.  awoc), 

awceccan,  aweccan=to  awake.]    [  AWAKEN,  WAKE.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I,  Of  persons  or  other  beings  capable  of  sleep : 

1.  To  arouse  from  natural  sleep. 

"He  marveild  more,  and  thought  he  yet  did  dreame 

Not  well  awakte."  Spenser:  F.  Q.t  III.  viii.  22. 

"And  He  was  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  ship,  asleep  on  a 
pillow;  and  they  awake  Him,  and  say  unto  Him,  Master, 
carest  thou  not  that  we  perish?  " — Mark  iv.  88. 

2.  To  arouse  from  a  state  of  physical,  mental, 
moral,  or  spiritual  lethargy ;  to  excite  to  action  or 
new  life. 

"But  they  shall  find,  awaked  in  Bnch  a  kind, 
Both  strength  of  limb  and  policy  of  mind." 

Sliakesp.:  Much  ado  About  Nothing,  iv.  1, 

3.  To  cause  to  arise  from  the  dead. 
"Wherefore  he  went  again,  to  meet  him,  and  told  him, 

Baying,  the  child  is  not  awaked." — 2  Kimj*  iv.  31. 

II.  Of  things:  To  put  into  action  anything  which 
to  tjie  imagination  may  appear  to  bo  dormant;  to 
put  anything  quiescent  into  active  operation. 
"Therefore  take  heed  how  you  impawn  our  person, 
How  you  awake  our  sleeping  sword  of  wur." 

Shakes?.:  Henry  F.,  1.  2. 

^[  In  this  first  or  transitive  sense,  the  more  com- 
mon verb  is  not  awake,  but  awaken.  [  AWAKEN?] 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Of  persons  or  other  beings  capable  of  sleep  : 

1.  To  waken  up  from  natural  sleep. 

"  As  a  dream  when  one  awaketh   .    .    ." — Ps.  Ixxiii.  20. 

2.  To  waken  up  or  become  aroused  from  physical, 
mental,  moral,  or  spiritual  lethargy. 

"And  from  the  kindling  of  his  eye,  there  broke 
Language  where  all  th'  indignant  soul  awoke." 

Hemans:  Marina  at  Carthage. 

"Awake  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead, 
and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light."— Eph.  v.  14. 

3.  To  arise  from  the  sleep  of  death. 

"And  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth 
shall  awake  .  .  ."—Dan.  xii.  2. 

II.  Of  inanimate  things:    To  remain  no  longer 

dormant ;  to  cast  off  lethargy  or  inaction. 
"Awake,  O  sword,  against  my  shepherd."—  Zech.  xiii,  7. 

ft-wa'ke,  a.  &  s.    [AWAKE,  v.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Of  persons  or  other  beings  capable  of  sleep : 

1.  Not  in  a  state  of  sleep ;  not  asleep. 

"And,  like  an  infant  troublesome  awake, 
Is  left  to  sleep  for  peace  and  quiet's  sake." 

Cowper;  Truth. 

2.  Not  in  a  state  of  lethargy. 

II.  Of  things :  Quiescent ;  not  in  action. 

*B.  As  substantive :  An  arousing  from  sloop  or 
death. 

"In  the  hope  of  an  awake  at  the  resurrection."— Wood; 
Athen.  Oxon. 

8,-waked,    **-wa  kd,    *gi-wa  kte,    pa.    par. 

[AWAKB,  t).] 

ft-wa  -ken,  v.  t,  &  f.  [A.  S.  awcecnian=(l)  to 
awake,  arouse,  revive;  (2)  to  stir  up,  originate, 
arise,  vegetate.  Cognate  with  AWAKE  (q.  v.).] 
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A.  Transitive: 

I.  Of  persons  or  other  beings  capable  of  sleep : 

1.  To  arouse  from  natural  sleep. 

"I  awakened  the  arriero  to  know  if  there  was  any 
danger." — Darwin.-  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  xv. 

2.  To  arouse  from  a  state  of  physical,  mental, 
moral,  or  spiritual  lethargy. 

_  "The  picture  of  the  clown  awakened  to  consciousness  of 
life  and  manhood  by  the  sight  of  the  sleeping  nymph  in 
Cymon  and  Jphigenia  is  perfect  in  its  kind."— Dryden: 
The  Fables,  Introd. 

3.  To  raise  from  the  sleep  of  death. 

II.  Of  things:  To  put  anything  previously  dor- 
mant or  quiescent  into  action. 

B.  Intransitive:     To    return    to   consciousness ; 
activity  after  having  been  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  under  the  lethargy  of  sleep. 

"The  book  ends  abruptly  with  his  awakening  in  a 
fright."— Pope.-  Note  in  his  "  Temple  of  Fame." 

If  In  the  intransitive  sense,  awake  is  more  fre- 
quently used  than  awaken,    [AWAKE,  v.] 
a-wa  -kened,  pa.par.  &  a.    [AWAKEN.] 
a-wa'-ken-Sr,  «•    [Eng.  awaken;  -er.~}    He  who 
or  that  which  awakens. 

"As  much  obliged  to  his  awakener  as  Philemon  was  to 
St.  Paul."— Boyle-.  Occas.  Ref.,  Disc,  i.,  §4.  (Richardson.) 

"Oh  !  the  curse, 

To  be  the  awakener  of  divinest  thoughts, 
Father  and  founder  of  exalted  deeds ; 
And,  to  whole  nations  bound  in  servile  straits, 
The  liberal  donor  of  capacities.*' 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

9,-wa'-ken-Ing,  pr.  par.)  a.  &  s.    [AWAKEN.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  and  adj. :  In  senses  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  verb. 

"And  when  you  think  of  this,  remember  too 
'Tis  always  morning  somewhere,  and  above 
The  awakening  continents,  from  shore  to  shore, 
Somewhere  the  birds  are  singing  evermore." 

Longfellow:  The  Merry  Birds  of  Killingworth. 

0.  As  substantive: 

1.  Gen. :  The  act  of  arising  from  sloop,  lethargy, 
or  death,  or  of  being  excited  to  action ;  also  the 
state  of  being  aroused  from  any  of  these. 

"Supposing  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  quite  sunk  in 
sloth,  or  even  fast  asleep,  whether  upon  the  gradual 
awakening  and  exertion,  first  of  the  sensitive  and  loco- 
motive faculties,  next  of  reason  and  reflection,  then  of 
justice  and  piety,  the  momentum  of  such  country  or  state, 
would  not,  in  proportion  thereunto,  become  still  more 
and  more  considerable."—  Bishop  Berkeley:  Querist,  591. 

2.  Spec.:  A  religious  revival  in  the  soul  of    an 
individual    or    in    a    portion   of   the   community. 
[REVIVAL.] 

a-wa  -ken-Ing-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  awakening;  -ly.] 
In  a  manner  tending  to  awaken. 

a-wa'-klfig,  *a-wa  -kiinge,  pr.  par.,  a.    &  «. 

[AWAKE,  r.] 

"Who  brought  the  lamp  that  with  awaking  beams 
Dispelled  thy  gloom,  and  broke  away  thy  dreams." 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  600. 
*g,-wa  le,  s.    [VALUE.]    Value. 

"  Mane  set  thi  corne  and  alz  thi  victuale 
For  mesurabyl  vynnynge  profet  and  awale." 

Early  Scottish  Verse,  I.  (ed.  Lumby),  115,  116. 

*$-wa  pe,  v.  t.   [AWHAPE.] 

9,-ward  ,  *a-warde,  *a-gard',  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr. 
aw?order=togive  a  decision  regarding  the  compe- 
tence of  judges,  from  a=Lat.  ad  =to,  and  warder  — 
to  observe,  to  take  heed  of,  to  keep;  Norm.  Fr. 
agardetz= awarded;  agarder= to  regard,  to  award; 
garda,  3aro*e=gudgment,  award.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  <£  Law:  To  adjudge,  to  decide 
authoritatively,  after  carefully  "regarding,"  look- 
ing into,  or  examining  the  facts  requisite  to  the 
formation  of  a  correct  judgment.  (Used  appropri- 
ately of  the  decision  of  an  arbitrator,  but  gome- 
times  also  for  the  verdict  of  a  judge  in  an  ordinary 
court  of  law.  It  is  generally  followed  (a)  by  the 
objective  of  the  thing  awarded;  (6)  more  rarely  by 
the  objective  of  the  persons  for  or  against  wnom 
the  decision  is  given ;  or  (c)  by  that.) 

"That  last  judgment,  whiche  shall  airarde  some  to 
eternal  felicitee,  and  other  some  to  euerlastyng  paynea 
and  damnacion." — Udal:  Hebreis,  ch.  iv.  (Richardson.) 

"And  we  decre,  ordaine  and  airarde  that  my  saied  lorde 
of  Wynchester  .  .  ."—Hall;  Henry  VI. t  ch.  iv.  (Rich- 
ardson. ) 

"  Thus  early  Solomon  the  truth  explored, 
The  right  awarded,  and  the  babe  restored." 

Dryden:  To  Mr.  Northletgh. 

"A  church  which  allows  salvation  to  none  without 
it,  nor  awards  damnation  to  almost  any  within  it." — 

StMth. 

*2.  To  ward  off,  to  avert. 

"A  supplication  wa»  preferred  that  the  temporal  lands 
might  have  been  seized  to  the  king.  This  WHS  wisely 
awarded  by  Chichley."— Fuller:  Worthies,-  litutuur. 


care- 
*e  an 


away 

B.  Intransitive:  To  make  an  award;  to  determine, 
as  arbitrators  do,  a  point  submitted  to  them. 

"  Th'  unwise  award  to  lodge  it  in  the  towers." 

Pope:  Banter's  Odyssey,  viii.  657. 

a-wa  rd,  *$,-ga  rde,  s.  [In  O.  Fr.  award,  awart; 
Scotch  wards  —  determination  ;  Norm.  Fr.  garda  = 
award  or  judgment.  [AWARD,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  <&  Law  :  The  decision  of  arbitrators 
on  a  case  submitted  to  them,  or  a  verdict  of  the 
ordinary  judges  in  a  court  of  law. 

"...  a  punctilious  fairness,  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  rather  from  a  disinterested  umpire  pro- 
nouncing an  award  .  .  ."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

"  If  the  award  was  legal,  nobody  was  to  blame  ;  and,  if 
the  award  was  illegal,  the  blame  lay,  not  with  the  attor- 
ney-general, but  with  the  judges."—  It>  id.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Ord.  Lang.    Gen.  :  A  decision  given  after  < 
ful  inquiry  by  one  who  is  in  a  position  to  giv 
authoritative  judgment. 

"  With  Giaffir  is  none  but  his  only  son, 
And  the  Nubian  awaiting  the  sire's  award." 

Byron:  The  Bride  of  Abydos,  i.  3. 

a-ward'-ed,  *9,-ward  -It,  3,-ward  -Id,  pa.  par. 
A  a.  [AWARD,  r.] 

"...  sothely,  the  vengeance  of  avouterye  is  awardid 
to  the  peyne  of  belle,  but  if  he  be  destourbed  by  peni- 
tence." —  Chaucer:  C.  T.;  The  Persones  Tale. 

9,-ward'-e"r,  s.  [Eng.  award;  ~er.~\  One  who 
awards. 

"  The  high  awarders  of  immortal  fam«." 

Thomson:  Liberty,  pt.  ii, 

*9.-ward  -Id,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [AWARDED.] 
3.-ward'-Ing,  pr.  part    [AWARD,  r.] 

*a-wa  rd-Shlp,  s.  [Eng.  award,  and  suffix  -ship.] 
An  award. 

"  That  hee  would  stand  to  your  awardship."—Foxe: 
Actes  <S-Monum.  Queen  Mary;  Death  of  Latimer.  (Rich. 
ardson.) 

a-wa  re,  a.  [Eng.  a,  ware;  A.  S.  gewarian, 
gewarenian=to  take  heed  of,  to  beware,  to  shun; 
D.  S.giwar:  Dut.gewaar;  Ger.  gewa.hr;  O.  H.  Ger. 
grower.]  [WARE,  WARY.] 

*1.  Excited  to  caution  ;  watchful,  vigilant. 

2.  Apprised,    cognizant  ;    possessing    knowledge. 
(Followed  by  of.) 

"Of  all  this  Lewis  was  perfectly  aware."—  Macaulay: 
Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

U  Formerly  it  was  often  used  to  signify  cognizant 
of  the  presence  of  a  person  in  consequence  of  com- 
ing in  sight  of  him  unexpectedly. 

"And  riding  toward  Nottingham 
Some  pastime  for  to  spy, 
There  was  he  aware  or  a  jolly  beggar 
As  ere  he  beheld  with  his  eye." 

Robin  Hood,  ii.  123.     (Boucher.) 

3.  Convinced,  assured  ;  knowing.    (Followed  by  a 
clause  of  a  sentence  introduced  by  that.) 

"Aware  that  flight  in  such  a  sea 
Alone  could  rescue  them." 

Cowper:  The  Castaway. 

*9,-wa  re,  v.  i.  [AWARE,  a.]  To  beware,  to  be 
cautious,  to  be  on  one's  guard. 

"So  warn'd  he  them,  aware  themselves,  and  soon 
In  order,  quit  of  all  impediment  ; 
Instant,  without  disturb,  they  took  alarm." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  vi. 

IT  Some    understand    this    passage    to    mean  — 
"  Those  who  were  aware  of  themselves."  (Johnson.) 
a-war'-Ie,  v.  t.    [A.  S.  awergian—to  curse.]    To 
curse. 

"Anddrafof  the  awedde  awarlede  wihtes." 
MS.  Cott.t  Titus,  D.  xviiL,  fo.  139  6.     (S.  in  Boucher.) 

*a-wam',  v.  t.  [Eng.  a,  warn,'  A.  S.  gewarnian 
—to  admonish,  to  defend.]  [WARN.]  To  make 
aware,  to  warn. 

"That  every  bird  and  beast  awarned  made 
To  shrowd  themselves,  whiles  sleepe  their  sencea  did 
invade."  Spenser;  F.  Q.,  III.  x.  46. 


',  v.  t.    [A.  S.  aweorpan=io  cast  away.] 
To  cast  away. 

"  And  awarpe  the  wit  of  those  world  wittie." 
MS.  Cott.,  Titus,  D.  xviii.,  f.  136.     (S.  in  Boucher.) 

a-wa  -ward,  s.  [Fr-  avantgarde.~\  [ADVANCED, 
B.  (2)].  Tho  vanguard. 

"  The  awaward  had  the  Erie  Thomas, 
And  the  rerewnrd  Schyr  Eduardis  was." 

Barbour,  xiv.  69,  MS.    (Jamteson.) 

a-  way,  *&-wa  ye,  *a-wa  i,  *a-w6  y,  *a  wS  y, 
*a-W6  1,  adv.,  r.,  &s.  [Eng.  «=on,  and  way  (q.  v.). 
In  A.  S.  n-weg,  onwcegt  onw?g=avfay,  out  ;  from  a= 
from,  out,  away,  and  weo=way;  awe^an=to  turn 
aside  or  away.  In  Ger.,  also,  wef/=way,  and  M.  H. 
Ger.  en  7reo=:away.] 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     <tc.  -  bel,      del. 


awayte 


A.  As  adverb : 

I.  Of  things  material : 

1.  With  rest  implied:  At  a  greater  or   less  dis- 
tance ;  absent,  without  its  being  indicated  where ; 
departed,  removed, 

"He  sagh  erth  drie  and  te  water  awat." 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  (ed.  Morris),  616. 

"  They  could  make 

Love  to  your  dress,  although  your  face  were  away." 
BenJonson:  Catiline. 

2.  With  motion  implied:  To  a  greater  or  less  dis- 
tance from  a  person,  a  place,  or  a  thing.    (Used 
with  such  verbs  as  lead*  drive,  send,  go,  put,  &c.) 

"  Loth  and  is  agte  childre  and  wif, 
Ben  led  a-wei  bunden  with  strif." 
Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  (ed.  Morris),  859-60. 
"  Oh,  I  am  sent  from  a  distant  clime, 
Five  thousand  miles  away" 

Scott:  The  Oray  Brother. 

II.  Of  things  immaterial: 

1.  With  rest  implied:  Mentally  conceived  of  as 
absent ;  not  occupying  the  attention  at  the  moment. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  know  properties  that  are  so 
annexed  to  it,  that  any  of  them  being  away,  that  essence 
is  not  there." — Locke. 

2.  With  motion   implied:    From   one   state  into 
another,  as  from  being  one's  own  to  becoming  the 
property  of  another,  from  prosperity  to  adversity, 
from  existence  into  non-existence,  &c. 

"  It  concerns  every  man,  who  will  not  trifle  away  his 
soul,  and  fool  himself  into  irrecoverable  misery,  to 
inquire  into  these  matters." — Tillotson. 

"  He  play'd  his  life  away." — Pope. 

IF  To  make  away  with  a  life  is  to  extinguish  it;  to 
make  away  with  money  is  to  carry  it  off. 

B.  As  a  verb : 

I.  As  an  imperative  of  a  verb : 

1.  Go  away,  begone,  be  off,  start  off ! 

"Her  summons  dread,  brooks  no  delay; 
Stretch  to  the  race— away.'  away!" 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  21. 

2,  Come  away  I 

"Away,  old  man,  give  me  thy  hand;  away! 
King  Lear  hath  lost,  he  and  his  daughter  ta'en." 
Shakesp. .-  King  Lear,  v.  1. 

If  Away  with,  used  in   an   imperative  sense,  is 

properly    an     elliptical     expression,     interpreted 

according  to  the  verb  which  it  is  needful  to  supply. 

(a)  It  may  be  go  away  with,  begone.    Or  (b)  make 

away  with. 

".    .    .    Away  with  such  a  fellow  from  the  earth  .  .  ." 
—Acts  xxii.  22. 
Or"(c)  put  away. 

"If  you  dare  think  of  deserving  our  charms, 
Away  with  your  sheephooks,  and  take  to  your  arms." 
Dryden:  Beautiful  Lady  of  the  May. 

II.  As  an  infinitive  of  a   verb :    Used   only   or 
chiefly  in  the  expression,  "  away  with,"  meaning  to 
endure,  to  bear,  to  tolerate,  to  abide.     Perhaps 
there  may  be  the  ellipsis  of  a  verb  like  go,  and  the 
original  meaning  may  be  to  refuse  to  go  with,  not 
to  allow  such  a  person  to  accompany  one  on    a 
journey. 

*' .  .  .  the  calling  of  assemblies,  I  cannot  away  with 
.  .  ."—Isa.  i.  13. 

"Shallow,  She  never  could  nimit  with  me. 

Falstaff.  Never,  never;  she  would  always  say  she  could 
not  abide  Master  Shallow."—  Shakesp.:  2  Henry  IV.,  iii.  2. 

III.  As  an  indicative  of  a  verb :    To  go  away,  to 
depart.    (Evidently  formed  by  the  ellipsis  of  go.) 

"Love  hath  wings,  and  will  away." — Waller. 
IT  Whither  away :  Whither  are  you  going  away. 
"Sir  Valentine,  whither  away  so  fast?" — tohakesp.;  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 

C.  As  a  substantive :  A  way. 

"And  shall  departe  his  awaye  from  thence  in  peace."— 
Jer.  xliii.  12.  (Coverdale  Vers.)  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

*8,-wa  yte,  s.    The  same  as  AWAIT,  s.    (q.  v.). 
{Prompt.  Parv.) 
*a-wa  yte,  v.t.    [AWAIT.] 

*a-wa  yt-Inge,  pr.  par.  &  s.  [AWAITING.] 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

*a-wa  y-ward,      *a- we*  i-ward,     adv. 
away,'  -ward.]    Away,  implying  departure. 

"  And  swithe  a-weiward  hem  garen." 
Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  (ed.  Morris),  3,168. 
"This  Phebus  gan  away-ward  for  to  wryen." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  17,194. 

*awbe,  *awlbe,  «.    The  same  as  ALB  (q.  T.). 
*aw-bel,  *§  -belle,  *e  -bel,  s.  [EBEL.]  (Prompt. 
Parv.) 
*aw-bla  s-ter,  s.    [ARBLASTER.] 

1.  A  cross-bowman.     (Barbour.) 

2.  A  cross-bow.    ( Wallace.)    (Jamieson.) 


1;: 
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*&w  -bftrne,  a.    The  same  as  AUBURN  (q.  v.). 
*aw  -byr-9fl6une  (byr  as  blr),  *aw-be"r-9neon, 
s.    [HABERGEON.] 
*awcte,     pret.     of     verb.      [AoH.]     Possessed. 

[AUGHT.] 

awe,  *aw,  *aw  -ere,  *a-ghe,  *ahghe,  *age,  s. 
A.  S.  ocra,  eae=fear,  terror,  dread:  eoesa,  egsa= 
_iorror,  dreaa,  alarm,  fear,  a  storm ;  Icel.  agi;  l)an. 
ave=awe,  chastisement,  correction,  discipline.  (See 
AWE,  v.)  Old  Eng.  ag£,  agte,  ftao£=thought,  anx- 
iety, sorrow,  grief,  care,  fear,  has  a  different  ety- 
mology. [ACT.] 

A.  (Of  the  forms  awe  and  awere} :  Doubt,  fear  or 
anxiety,  the  result  of  uncertainty  or  perplexity; 
also  a  thing  doubtful. 

B.  (Of  all  the  forms  except  awere) : 

1.  Veneration,  fear  mingled  with  love;  as  for  God 
or  His  word,  or  for  a  parent,  a  teacher,  or  other 
earthly  superior. 

"...  my  heart  standeth  in  aire  of  thy  word." — Ps. 
ciix.  161. 

"  His  frown  was  full  of  terror,  and  his  voice 
Shook  the  delinquent  with  such  fits  of  awe, 
As  left  him  not,  til)  penitence  had  won." 

Cowper:  Task,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Dread,  unmingled  with  love. 

"  His  queen,  whom  he  did  not  love,  but  of  whom  he 
stood  greatly  in  awe,  .  .  ." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Bng.t  ch. 
xiiii. 

To  stand  in  awe  of:  To  remain  with  some  per- 
manence under  the  emotion  of  fear  or  veneration. 

"Princes  have  persecuted  me  without  a  cause;  but  my 
heart  standeth  in  awe  of  thy  word."— Ps.  cxix.  161. 

See  also  the  example  under  No.  2. 

If  Regarding  the  distinction  between  awe,  rever- 
ence, and  dread,  Crabbe  considers  that  awe  and 
reverence  both  denote  a  strong  sentiment  of  respect, 
mingled  with  a  certain  measure  of  fear,  but  the 
former  is  the  stronger  of  the  two:  while  dread  is 
unmingled  fear  for  one's  personal  security.  Sub- 
lime, sacred,  and  solemn  objects  awaken  aw*», 
exalted  and  noble  ones  produce  reverence,  and  ter- 
rific ones  dread.  The  solemn  stillness  of  the  tomb 
will  inspire  awe,  even  in  the  breast  of  him  who  has 
no  dread  of  death. 

awe-commanding,  a.    Commanding  awe. 
"Her  lion  port,  her  aw e -command ing  face, 
Attempered  sweet  to  virgin  grace." 

Oray:  The  Bard. 

awe-compelling,  a.    Compelling  awe. 
awe-inspiring,  a.    Inspiring  awe. 
In  Tonic  Sol-fa  notation:  An  epithet  applied  to 
Fah,  the  fourth  note  of  the  scale,  from  the  meutal 
effect  which  it  is  fitted  to  produce, 
awe-struck,  a.    Struck  with  awe. 

"Not  so— the  dead,  the  dead!  An  aice-struck  band 
In  silence  gathering  round  the  silent  stand." 

Hemans;  Scene  in  a  Dalecarlian  Mine. 
"The  factions  of  the  Parliament  House,  awe-struck  by 
the   common    danger,    forgot    to    wrangle." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

&W6  (1),  v.  t.  [From  awe,  s.  (q.  v.).  In  Icel.  aegia 
=to  strike  with  fear;  Dan.  ave=to  keep  in  awe,  to 
discipline,  to  chastise,  to  correct ;  Goth.  agan.  ogan 
=to  fear.1  To  inspire  with  veneration  or  with  sim- 
ple dread. 

"His  solemn  and  pathetic  exhortation  awed  and  melted 
the  bystanders." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

"The  rods  and  axes  of  princes,  and  their  deputies,  may 
awe  many  into  obedience;  bat  the  fame  of  their  goodness, 
justice,  and  other  virtues,  will  work  on  more."—  Atter~ 
bury. 

*awe  (2).  *aw  (O.  Eng.),  awe  (Scotch),  v.t.& 
auxil.  [A.  S.  agan=to  possess.]  [OwE,  OUGHT.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  owe.    (O.  Eng.  &  Scotch.) 
"Weel,  sir,  your  house  awes  them  this  siller."— Scott: 

Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxii. 

B.  Auxiliary:  Ought.    (O.  Eng.) 

"It  is  nedfull  to  al  men,  in  the  tyme  of  that  dysegh,  to 
think  and  to  knaw  that  his  syiiis  aw  to  have  mar  pwny- 
scionne  than  he  may  tholl."— The  Craft  of  Denny  ^eil. 
Lumby),  116. 

*a-we  aid,  r.  t.  [A.  S.  wealdan,  waldan=to  rule.] 
[WIELD.]  To  govern. 

"  Aweald  thurh  thi  wisdom  hare  worldliche  wit  .  .  ." 
— MS.  tWf.,  Titus,  D.  xviii.,  f.  137,  6.  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

a-we  ar-y\  a.  [Eng.  a;  weary.]  Weary  (lit.  rf- 
fi9>)> 

1.  Literally: 

"  I  'gin  to  be  aweary  "o  the  sun 
And  wish  the  estate  o'  the  world  were  done!" 

Shakesp.;  Macbeth. 
"She  said,  *I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead  !'  " 

Tennyson:  Mariana. 

2.  Figuratively: 

"  When  will  the  clouds  be  aweary  of  fleeting  f ' 

Tennyson:  Nothing  will  Die. 
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a-w5ata'-8r,  adv.    [Eng.  a,  and  weather.] 

Naut. :  To  the  weather  side,  as  opposed  to  the  lee 
side. 

*aw  6-band,  s.  [Eng.  nice,  and  band.]  A  check, 
a  restraint,  either  of  a  physical  or  moral  kind.  (O. 
Eng.  <&  Scotch.) 

"...  that  the  said  castel  suld  be  an  awband  again  is 
them."—  Bellend.;  Cron.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  15. 

awed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [AWE,  r.] 

*a-WC  de,  v.  i.    [A.  S.  awedan.]    To  become  mad. 

*a-wgd  de,  pa.  par.    [AWEDE.] 

"  Wives  ther  lay  in  child  bedde, 
Sum  ded  and  sum  awedde," 

Orfeo,  362,  3/5.,  Auchinlech.     (S.  in  Boucher.) 

a-we  e,  adv.  [Eng.  a;  Scotch  «jee=little.]  A 
little,  or  a  very  little.  (Scotch.) 

**  I  trust  bowls  will  row  right,  though  they  are  awee  ajee 
enow." — Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxvi. 

a-we  el,  adv.  [Eng.  a,  and  Scotch  w?ee*=well.] 
Well.  (Scotch.) 

"  Aweel,  Duncan — did  ye  say  .  .  .  "— Scott:  Waverley, 
ch.  xxix. 

*a-w6 1,  adv.    [AWAY.] 

a-w6igh'  (gh  silent),  adv.    [Eng.  a,  and  weigh.} 

Naut.  (of  anchors) :  The  same  as  ATRIP  (q.  v.) 

*a-w§  i-ward,  adr.    [AWAYWASD.] 

aw  e-lSss,  *aw  -less,  a.  [Eng.  awe,  and  suff. 
-less.] 

1.  Subjectively :    Not   feeling   awe ;   not   imbued 
with  veneration  ;  not  inspired  with  fear. 

"The  awless  lion  could  not  wage  the  fight." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  i.  1. 

2.  Objectively :   Not  inspiring  or  fitted  to  excite 
veneration  or  dread. 

"  The  tyger  now  hath  seiz'd  the  gentle  hind: 
Insulting  tyranny  begins  to  jet 
Upon  the  innocent  and  aweless  throne." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  ii.  4. 

*a  -wS-l6ng,  a.    [OBLONG.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 
*a~went  ,  v.  t.    [A.  S.  aicyndwian=to  blow  away 
from  wind.]    [WIND.]    To  cool  or  refresh  by  expos- 
ing to  the  air.    (Scotch.) 

"  Thai  fand  the  king  syttand  allane, 
That  off  hys  bassyuet  has  tane 
Till  awent  him  for  he  was  hate." 

Barbour,  vi.  305,  MS. 

*a-wSr,  adv.    [O.  Eng.  a;   wgr=where.]    Any- 
where.   [The  Holy  Rode  (ed.  Morris),  150.] 
a-we  re,  «.    [WERE.]    Doubt.    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*a-wer-t#,  *a~uSr -ty1  (uasv),a.  [Fr.  averti , 
pa.  participle = warned,  advertised.]  Cautious,  ex- 
perienced. (O.  Scotch.) 

"  That  wes  both  wys  and  awerty, 
And  full  of  gret  chewalry." 

Barbour,  ii.  213,  MS.     (Jamieson.) 

*a-wS  y,  adv.    [AWAY.] 

*a~w6  y,  s.  [A.  S.  ece,  cece,  oce=an  ache,  pain.] 
Pain,  torment. 

"  Al  the  welth  of  the  world,  that  atc«y  wiles."— Sir  Gawan 
and  Sir  Gal.,  i.  17. 

*a-wey-l5ng,  adj.    [OBLONG.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*aw  -fall,  a.    [AFALD.]    (Scotch.) 

aw-ful.  *awe-ful,  *&w -ftill,  a.  [Eng.  awe; 
full.]  Full  of  awe, 

|I.  In  a  subjective  sense:  Inspired  with  great  awe ; 
feeling  great  awe ;  full  of  awe. 

"  It  is  not  nature  and  strict  reason,  but  a  weak  and 
awful  reverence  for  antiquity,  and  the  vogue  of  fallible 
men." — Watts. 

II.  In  an  object ive  sense  .* 

1.  Fitted  to  inspire  veneration,  or  actually  inspir- 
ing it. 

"...    abash'd  the  devil  stood. 
And  felt  how  awful  goodness  is,  and  saw 
Virtue  in  her  shape  how  lovely." 

Milton:  P.  Z,.,bk.  iv. 

tT  Formerly  it  was  nsed  as  an  epithet  applied  to 
civil  and  other  dignitaries=worsnipful. 

"Enow,  then,  that  some  of  us  are  gentlemen, 
Such  as  the  fury  of  ungovern'd  youth 
Thrust  from  the  company  of  awful  men." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  1. 

2.  Fitted  to  inspire  dread  unmixed  with  love,  or 
actually  inspiring  it. 

"Prophetic  sounds  along  the  earthquake's  path 
Foretell  the  hour  of  nature's  awful  throes." 

Hemans:  Death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte. 
"The  woman:  then,  sir,  awful  odes  she  wrote, 
Tooawfiil,  sure,  for  what  they  treated  of. 
But  all  she  is  and  does  is  awful." 

Tennyson:  The  Princess,  i. 

*3.  Excessively  bad  in  some  respect  or  other.  (O. 
Scotch.) 

"The  awfull  churle    ,    .    ."—BeUend.     (Jamieson.) 
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awful- eyed 


4.  In  the  language  of  children  and  common  peo- 
yfle :  A  word  of  vague  moaning  applied  to  anything 
remarkable,  and  meaning  apparently  that  such 
•wonder  is  excited  that  it  creates  awe. 

awful-eyed,  a.  Having  eyes  fitted  to  inspire 
awe. 

awful -looking,  a.  Having  an  appearance  fitted 
to  inspire  awe. 

" .    .     .    the  ruins  of  a  strange  and  awful-looking  tower 

.     ." — Moore:  Lalla  Rookti;  Paradise  and  the  Peri. 

&w  -ful-ly\  adv.    [Eng.  awful;  -ty.] 

1.  Subjectively:  With  a  feeling  of  awe;  inspired 
•with  awe. 

"  On  each  majestic  form  they  cast  a  view, 
Ami  timorous  pass'd  and  awfully  withdrew." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xxiv.,  125-6. 

2.  Objectively ;  In  a  manner  to  inspire  veneration 
or  dread. 

"Again,  and  yet  again! — from  yon  high  dome, 
Still  the  slow  peal  comes  awfully." 

Hemans:  The  Last  Constantine,  64. 

3.  Among  children  and  the  common  people ;  Very. 
&W  -fill-ness,  s.    [Eng.  atrful;  -ness.'} 

fl.  Subjectively:  The  state  of  being  full  of  ven- 
eration or  dread. 

"An  help  to  prayer,  producing  in  us  reverence  and 
ttwfulness  to  the  divine  majesty  of  God."— Taylor-.  Rule  of 
Living  Holy. 

2.  Objectively :  The  quality  of  being  fitted  to  inspire 
awe: 

"  While  every  cave  and  deep  recess 
Frowns  in  more  shadowy  awfulness." 

Hemans:  Tale  of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 

*&w'-Wn,  s.  [Lat.  alfinus.]  One  of  the  pieces 
used  in  the  game  of  chess. 

"  Awfyn  of  the  cheker:  Alfinus." — Prompt.  Parv, 

*aw  -grim,  *aw  -gry'm,  *au  -grjhn,  *al  -grim, 
*al  -g6r-Ithm,  *al  -g&r-i§m,  *aT-g&r-I§me,  «. 
(In Lat.  alyorisnniSt  Arab  ^42  KhowAresmi^  properly 

meaning  the  Kharismian!  that  is,  the  native  of 
Kharisme,  in  Central  Asia.  The  reference  is  to 
-Mahommed  ben  Musa,  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of 
the  ninth  century,  and  wrote  an  Arabic  treatise  on 
algebra,  which  was  soon  after  translated  into  Latin. 
He  was  quoted  in  that  language  as  Alchoresum 
iiKxjixter  Indorum.  (See  Renaud's  Memoire  sur 
rinde,  p.  363 ;  Max  Muller's  Science  of  Language, 
«th  ed.,  vol.  ii.,  1871,  pp.  300,  301.).]  [ALGORITHM, 
AUGRYM.]  A  name  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  for 
-arithmetic.  (Prompt.  Parr.) 

IT  When  the  word  now  defined  was  in  use,  Eng- 
lish school  children,  who  had  never  heard  or 
desired  to  hear  either  of  "the  Kharismian"  or 
•of  Kharisme.  assumed,  as  they  puzzled  over  their 
.arithmetic,  that  the  stern  and  repulsive  aspect  of 
tin- science  or  art  which  they  were  attempting  to 
acquire,  had  been  recognized  in  the  very  etymology 
•of  the  name  applied  to  it:  "all  grim"  was  its 
higlily  appropriate  designation. 

*a-wha  ite,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  waiter  =  ...  to  lie 
in  ambush  for  (?).]  To  investigate. 

"  And  afterwardeawftai/e  hoo  hath  most  neede."—  Piers 
Plowman,  p.  288.  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

*a-wha  pe,  *a-wa'pe,  v.  t.  [Webster  derives  this 
from  Wei.  cwapiaw=to  strike  smartly;  Malm,  from 
Eng.  w/iap=a  blow,  a  weapon;  A.  S.  Aioeopan=to 
whip;  and  Wedgwood,  who  believes  the  primary 
meaning  to  be  =  to  take  away  the  breath  with 
astonishment,  from  Wei.  chwaff  =  a  gust ;  Goth. 
&fhvapuan=to  be  choked;  Sw.  qra/=shortness  of 
breath,  suffocation.]  To  strike,  to  confound,  to 
terrify. 

"...    that  could  awhape 

An  hardy  heart."  Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  IV.,  vii.  6. 

"Ah  !  my  deare  Gossip,  answer' d  then  the  Ape, 
Deeply  doo  your  sud  words  my  wits  atchape." 

Spenser:  Mother  HitbbartVs  Tale. 

a-wha  ped,  /«r./mr.    [AWHAPE,  v.] 
a-whe  el§,  adv.  [Eng.  a =ou;  wheels.]  On  wheels. 
a-wM  le,  udr.    [From  Eng.  a  =  to,  for,  andwhile. 
in  the  sense  of  -ta  short  time."]    Some  time,  a  lit- 
tle. 

"...    the  wary  fiend 

Stood  on  the  brink  of  hell,  and  look'd  awhile, 
Pondering  his  voyage     ..." 

Miltun:  P.  L.t  bk.  ii. 

a-Whlt  ,  a  Wait',  <tdr.  [Eng.  a;  whit  (q.  v.).]  In 
the  least. 

"It  lint's  nut  me  ttu'hit  displease." — Cowley, 

*a-whyl  e,  s.     [AVAIL,  a.]     Emolument,  profit. 
^Prompt.  Parv.) 
/aw -In,  a.    [OWN.] 

*a  wi  §e  ly",  adv.  [Eng.  awioe ;  -ly.}  Prudently, 
•circumspectly  [ADVISEDLY.] 

"  Arayit  rycht  awisely." 

Harbour,  ii.  344,  MS.     (Jamieton  ) 
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»awk,  *awke,  a.  &  adv.  [Etymology  doubtful. 
One  of  two  hypotheses  given  by  Richardson  is  that 
it  is  from  Dut.  averechts^vtrong,  the  wrong:  way, 
backward,  preposterously.  Trench  derives  it  from 
A.  S.  aw>eg=away,  out.  [AWAY.]  Mahn  considers 
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averse,  perverse,  sinister ;  and  Wedgwood  derives  it 
from  O.  Icel.  af  (Lat.  a6)=Eng,  off,  of,  with  k  as  an 
adjectival  termination.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Lit.    (Used  chiefly  of  things  material) : 

1.  On  the  left  hand. 

"That  which  we  in  Greek  call  aristeron,  that  is  to  say, 
on  the  auke  or  left  hand,  they  say  in  Latin  siniBtntm." — 
P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  717. 

2.  Awry ;  turned  round.    (Used  of  a  staff  or  any- 
thing similar.)     (Golding.)     (Trench:  Select  Gloss.) 

II.  Fig.     ( Used  chiefly  of  things  immaterial) : 

1.  Wrong. 

"  Awke  or  wrong;  sinister." — Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  Perverse  in  temper,  for  the  moment  at  least ; 
angry. 

"Awke,  or  angry.  Contrarius,  biliosus,  perversus." — 
Prompt.  Parv. 

B.  As   adv.:  Odd;  out  of  order;  perverse;  un- 
toward. 

"We  have  heard  as  arrant  jangling  in  the  pulpits  as 
the  steeple:?;  and  professors  ringing  an  awk  as  the  bells  to 
give  notice  of  the  conflagration."—  L' Estrange. 

*awk,  s.    The  same  as  AUK  (q.  v.). 

&wk  -end,  s.    The  butt-end  of  a  rod  or  wand. 

"  And  shake 

The  awktnd  of  hir  charmed  rod  upon  our  heades  nnd 
Bpake."  J.  H.  in  Boucher. 

*awk-l? ,  *awke  -If,  *awkXLI,  *auk'-ly%  adv. 

[Eng.  awk;  -ly.] 

1.  On  the  left  hand  (lit.  <£fig.). 

"So  ignorant  and  untaught  persons,  many  times  when 
Fortune  presenteth  herself  on  the  right  hand,  receive  her 
aukly."—P.  Holland;  Plutarch,  p.  122.  (Richardson.) 

2.  Oddly,  clumsily,  in  an  ungainly  manner. 

"  I  know  a  camel  passeth  in  the  Latin  proverb  either  for 
gibbons  and  distorted,  or  for  one  that  undertaketh  a  thing 
awkely  or  ungainly.  *  Camelus  aaltat.'" — Fuller;  Worthies; 
Cambridgeshire. 

3.  Perversely ;  wrongly ;  angrily 

"Awkly,  or  wrongly:  sinistre" — Prompt.  Parv, 
"Awkely,  or  wrawely:  Perverse,  contrarie,  bilo8e."—Ibid. 

*3,Wk-ne'ss,  s.  [Eng.  awk;  -ness.']  The  quality 
of  being  awk  (q.  v.) :  oddness;  ungainliness ;  per- 
versity of  whatever  kind.  (Rogers:  Naaman  the 
Syrian,  p.  378.)  (Trench;  On  Some  Def.  in  our  Eng. 
Diet.,  p.  15.) 

awk  -ward,  *awk'-ard,  *auk  -warde,  *3,uk  e- 
warde,  adv.  [Eng.  awk,  and  suff.  ward.] 

I.  Perverse.  (In  a  physical,  mental,  or  moral 
sense.) 

1,  In  a  physical  sense:  Turned  to  the  left  side; 
sinister,  awry,  contrary,  untoward. 

"Was  I  for  this  nigh  wrecked  upon  the  sea, 
And  twice  by  awkward  wind  from  England's  bank 
Drove  back  again  unto  my  native  clime?  " 

Shakesp.:  2  Henry  VI,,  iii.  2. 

2.  In  a  mental  or  moral  sense,  or  both :  Perverted, 
perverse;  twistod,  cross;  one-sided.    (Used  of  per- 
sons or  of  things.) 

"But  was  implacable  and  awkward 
To  all  that  interlop'd  and  hawkerM." 

Butler:  Hudibras. 

"  O  blynde  guydes,  which  beinge  of  an  aukwarde  religion, 
do  streyne  out  a  gnat  and  swalowe  vp  a  camel."— Vdal: 
Matthew,  ch.  28. 

II.  Clumsy.    (Used  of  persons  or  things.) 

1.  Of  persons:  Not  dexterous ;  unskilled;  with  no 
implication  that  this  arises  from  natural  or  inten- 
tional perversity. 

"Making  war  in  any  other  way,  we  shall  be  raw  and 
aickirnrd  recruits."— Macaitlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Of  things: 

(a)  Not  easily  managed;  not  effected  with  facility. 

"The  Lowlanders  prepared  to  receive  the  shock;  but 
this  was  then  a  long  and  atekward  process  .  .  . " — 
Macaitlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

(fe)  Not  skillfully  managed ;  badly  executed. 
"And  drop'd  an  awkward  court'sy  to  the  knight." 

Dryden:   Wijts  uf  Bathes  Tale. 

awk  -ward-ly5,  adv.    [Eng.  awkward;   -ly,]    In 

an  awkward  manner. 

"...  they  move  awkwardly."— Darwin:  Descent  of 
Man.  pt.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

"Yet  even  here  homage  was  paid,  (ttrfcwurtllit  indeed 
and  sullenly,  to  the  literary  supremacy  of  our  neighbors." 
• — Xacanlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 
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awk  -ward-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  awkward;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  awkward. 

*1.  Untowardness,  physical  or  moral.  (Seo 
example  under  AWKWARD,  1.  1.) 

2.  Want  of  dexterity  ;  clumsiness. 

"All  his  airs  of  behavior  have  a  certain  awkwanlness  in 
them;  but  these  awkward  airs  are  worn  away  in  company." 
—  Watts:  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

awl,  faul,  *awle,  *aule,  s.  [A.  S.  awel,  al,  eel  ; 
Icol.  air;  Dut.  els;  Ger.  ahle;  0.  H.  Ger.  alausa, 
alasua;  Fr.  alene;  Sp.  lesna;  Ital.  lesina.]  An 
instrument  with  a  wooden  handle  and  an  iron 
cylindrical  blade  sharpened  at  the  end.  It  is  used 
by  shoemakers  and  cobblers  for  boring  holes  for 
stitches  in  leather. 

"  Flav.  Thou  art  a  cobbler,  art  thou? 
2  Com.  Truly,  sir,  all  that  I  live  by  is  with  the  awl." 
Shakesp.:  Julius  Ctesar,  i.  1. 

"  Then  thou  shalt  take  an  'ml.  and  thrust  it  through  his 
ear  unto  the  door  .  .  ."  —  Dent.  iv.  17. 

awl-shaped,  a. 

Hot.  :  Shaped  like  an  awl,  subulate;  as  the 
leaves  of  tho  gorse  (  Ulex  Europceus)  . 

awl-wort,  s.    The  English  name  of  Subularia,  a 

nus  of  cruciferous  plants.    Tho  name  Awl-wort  is 

erived  from  the  shape  of  the  leaves,  which  are  of 
the  form  of  awls.  The  flowers,  which  are  small, 
sometimes  appear  even  under  water. 

*awl-ate,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  wlcetian,  ujlatan=to 
nauseate,  to  loathe.]  To  disgust. 

"Vor  the  king  was  gomdel  awlated  .  .  ."  —  Bob.  Glouc., 
486.  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

*awlbe,  *awbe,  s.    [ALB.] 

*aw  -less,  a.    [AWELESS.] 

*awm,  *aum,  s.    Old  spelling  of  AAM. 

*awm  -blare,  s.  The  same  as  AMBLEE  (q.  v.). 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

*awm'-br§re,  s.  The  same  as  ALMONEB  (q.  v.). 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

*awm'-brjf,  s.    [AMBRY.] 

*awm'-byr,  *awm-yr,  'am'-byr  (yr  as  Ir),s. 
[Low  Lat.  ambra.]  [.\MBEE.] 

*awm  e-bry',  «.  Tho  same  as  AMBEY  (q.  v.). 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

*aw  -men-ere,  *awm  -n§re,  *aw-men-er, 
*am-ner,  *am-nere,  s  [ALMONEE.J  (Prompt. 
Pan:) 

*awm'-er-y',  s.    The  same  as  AMBRY  (q.  v.). 

*aw  -mll-ere,  s.  Tho  same  as  AHBLEB  (q.  v.). 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

*awm'-llnge,  pr.  par.  &  a.  The  same  as  AMBLINO 
(q.  v.). 

*aw  -myr,  s.    [AWMBYE.] 

*awn,  v.  t.    [OWN,  v.] 

•awn,  a.    [OWN,  a.] 

awn,  *awne,  *awnd,  *aune,  *aw  -ene,  *a'-van, 
*a  -v8ne,  s.  [From  Icel.  Ogn.  In  Sw.  agnar  (pl.)  = 
chaff,  awn,  awns;  Dan.  avne;  Gr.  achne=anything 
shaved  off,  as  (1)  the  froth  of  liquids,  or  (2)  chaff 
in  winnowing.)  A  bristle,  called  also  in  English 
beard,  and  in  Latin  arista,  springing  from  near  the 
termination  of  a  bract  in  the  inflorescence  of 
grasses,  and  produced  by  a  prolongation  of  the 
midrib.  (Lindley  :  Introd.  to  Botany.) 

*awn  -?et-rf  e,  «.  The  same  as  ANCESTEY  (q.  v.)  . 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

*awn>9e-tyr  (yr=Ir)  ,  s.  The  same  as  ANCESTOR 
(q.  v.).  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*awnd,  «.    [AWN,  «.] 

*awn  -dSrne, 
•awn  -dyr-^n, 
*awn  -dyrn  (yr 
as  ir),  s.  Tho 
same  as  ANDIEON 
(q.  v.).  (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

awned.K.  [Eng. 
awn  ;  -ed.  ]  Ao- 
ruptly  termi- 
nated in  a  hard, 
straight,  awl- 
shaped  point  of 
lessor  or  greater 
length,  as  the 
paloeB  of  grasses. 
(L/iKlL:  Introd. 
to  Bot.,  1839,  p. 
458.)  Awned.  (Pale®  of  Grasses.) 

In  Her.  [See  ATONED.] 

*awn  -gel,  s.    Tho  same  as  ANOEL  (q.  v.). 

awn'-Ing,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Webster  derives  it 
from  Goth.  /iu/v«n=to  cover.  Mahn  compares  it 
with  A.  S.  helan,  helian,  heligan=to  cover;  Goto. 
huljau;  O.  H.  Ger.  haljan,  heljan,  huli/nii:  <}IT. 
httlen  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  helitia=veil,  covering  ;  and  \\  udg 
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wood  with  Fr.  auvent =pent-honso,  shed,  Blight  roof, 
a  slope  against  a  "wall ;  Low  Lat.  auvauna.  If  it 
could  be  shown  that  an  initial  l>  had  dropped 
from  the  word  awning  *  it  might  then  plausibly 
be  connected  with  Fr.  banne—a  coarse  linen  cover, 
a  tilt,  an  awning,  a  cabin,  a  hamper;  but  there  is 
no  proof  that  such  a b  ever  existed.] 
I.  Nautically : 

1.  A    covering    of    tarpaulin,   canvas,   or  other 
material  spread  over  a  boat,  or  part  of  a  vessel,  to 
keep  off  the  sun's  rays. 

"  Our  ship  becameBulphareoas,  no  decks,  no  awnings, 
nor  invention  possible,  being  able  to  refresh  as."— Sir  T. 
Herbert:  Travels,  p.  7. 

2.  The  part  of  the  poop-deck  which  is   continued 
forward  beyond  the  bulk-head  of  the  cabin. 

II.  Ord.  Lang. :  Any  covering  or  shade  similar  to 
that  described  under  1. 1.  (q.  v.). 

"Round  the  parapet-wall  at  top  are  placed  rows  of 
square  pillars,  meant  either  for  ornament  according 
to  some  traditional  mode  of  decoration,  or  to  fix  awnings 
to,  that  such  as  sit  there  for  the  benefit  of  the  sea-breeze 
may  be  sheltered  from  the  rays  of  the  sun."—  Swinburne: 
Travels  through  Spain,  Lett.  28. 

awn -less,  </.  [Eng.  aum;  -less.]  Destitute  of 
an  awn. 

*&wn  -sghen-y^d,  *aun  -9§n-ycd,  a.  [ANCIENT.] 
Antiquated,  ancient,  veteran.  (Prompt,  Parv.) 

*awnte,  s.    Old  spelling  of  AUNT. 

*awn-t€r-ous,  o.  The  same  as  AUNTEBOUS 
(q.v.). 

*awn-ter-ow8-ly,  adv.  [A  contraction  of  ADVEN- 
TUROUSLY (q,  v.) .  ]  Perhaps,  possibly.  (Prompt. 
Parr.) 

•awn'-tre  (tre  as  t5r),  s.    [Contracted  from  Fr. 
aventure.']    Adventure,  peril.    (Scotch.)    The  same 
as  O.  Eng.  AUNTER  (q.  v.). 
"  And  all  le'll  men  sail  lyff  thame  on  thar  lyffis  awnter, 

Thai  salle  ruee  and  bryne,  and  mekyll  reveryse  make." 
Early  Scottish  Verse,  ii.  (ed.  Lumby),  86. 

*awn-tr6n,  *&wn  -tr^n,  *a-ven-trycn,  v.  t. 
[Old  form  of  ADVENTURE,  v.  (q.  v.).  See  also 
AUNTER,  v.]  To  put  to  hazard,  to  venture,  to  dare : 
also  to  render  fortunate  or  prosperous.  (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

awn'-f ,  *awn  -Ie  (Eng.  <£  Scotch),  a.  [Eng. 
awn ;  -y.\  Furnished  with  an  awn  or  awns ; 
bearded. 

"  Let  husky  wheat  the  haughs  adorn, 
And  aits  set  up  their  atein'e  horn." 

Burns.-  Scotch  Drink. 
"  In  shaggy  wave  the  aimy  grain 
Had  whitened  owre  the  hill  and  plain." 

Picken:  Poems  (1788),  p.  144. 
l-wd'ke,  v.    The  preterite  of  AWAKE  (q.  v.). 
-  "And  she  said,  The  Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Samson. 
Aud  he  awoke  out  of  his  sleep." — Judges  rvi.  20. 

*a-WO  Id,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  wealdan  (pret.  weold,  pa. 
par.  toeoJde)»)«tO  rule,  to  govern,  to  command,  to 
direct.] 

1.  To  cause. 

"  He  herde  hem  nmrnen,  he  hem  freinde  for  qnat; 
Horde  dromes  ogen  awold  that." 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  (ed.  Morris),  2,063-4. 

2.  To  avail,  to  be  successful. 

"  Luue  wel  michil  it  agte  awold, 
Swilc  Beruiae  and  so  longe  told." 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  (ed.  Morris),  1,671-2. 

3.  To  signify. 

"  In  this  thisternesse.  old  and  dep, 
Get  wurthe  worpen  naked  and  cold, 
Quiit  so  his  dremes  owen  amold." 
Story  o/  Genesis  and  Exodus  (ed.  Morris),  1,942-4. 

•a-won'-aSr,  *a-wuu  -der,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Old  form 
ofWoxDER  (q.v.)-] 

A.  Trans.:  To  astonish. 

"  Than  nl  his  barnes  awonderd  ware 
Of  the  sight  that  thai  saw  thare." 

Story  of  the  Holy  Hood  (ed.  Morris),  365-6. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  wonder. 

"...  heo  awundrede  swithe."— JfS.  Reg,  17,  A.  xxvii., 
f.  62,  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

*a-w6n  -derd,  pa.  par.    [AWONDER.] 
*a-wont.  a.    [A.  S.  awunian=.   .    .   to  be  wont.] 

accustomed  to. 
"...    awont  the    occupacioun  of  the  said  land."— 

Aberd.  Keg.  (1563),  v.  25. 

*a-w6rk ,  *a-w5rke,  adv.  [Eng.  a=on,  and 
worfc.]  At  work,  into  work. 

"  Set  a  good  face  on't,  and  affront  him;  and  I'll  set  my 
fingers  aworke  presently." — Holiday:  Technogamia,  iv.  6. 

"  .     .     .     RO  after  Pyrrhus*  pause 
Aroused  vengeance  set  him  new  a-tcork." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

a-w5rk  -Ing,  a.  [Eng.  awork;  -ing.']  Into  the 
state  of  working;  working. 

"  Long  they  thus  traveled,  yet  never  met 
Adventure  which  might  them  awork  ing  set." 

>'/ '  r^. *('»*.-  Bother  Ihtbberd's  Tale. 


*a-w6rth'.adv.  [Eng.  a;  worth  (q.  v.).]  Wor- 
thily. (Scotch.) 

*'  And  so  atcortfi  he  takith  his  penance.** 

Kitig  Quair,  i.  6. 

*a-wran'-gous  (w  mute),  a.  [Old  Eng.  a; 
wranci  =  wrong  ;  and  suff.  -ous.~\  Felonious.  (O. 
Scotch.) 

"  Awrangous  awaytlking."  —  Aberdeen  Reg.,  Cent.  xvi. 

*a-wre  ke  (w  mute),  v.  t.  [A.  S.  oirrecan=to 
rovenge,  avenge,  vindicate,  defend,  free.]  To 
avenge,  -to  take  vengeance  on;  in  passive,  to  be 
revenged  of.  (Now  written  WREAK.) 

"  He  snorhe  wold  awreke  be  of  hys  brother  Roberd."  — 
Rob.  Gtouc.,  p.  388.  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

"  Thus  schal  men  on  a  f  als  t  heef  ben  awreke" 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  17,230. 

*a-wrd'tli"(w  mute),  v.  i.  [Eng.  a;  wroth.]  To 
be  wroth  or  angry. 

"  Ne  noght  so  glad  that  hit  ne  atprotheth." 

Bule  *  Nightingale,  1,266.     (S.  in  Boucher.) 


,   *a~-wrle'  (w  mute),  a.  or  adv.    [Eng. 
a;  wry.]    [WRY,  WRITHE.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Gen.  :   Oblique,   slanting,  uneven,   leaning  to 
one  side. 

"  Your  crown's  awry: 
I'll  mend  it,  and  then  play." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

2.  Of  vision:  Oblique,  asquint. 

"  Like  perspectives  which,  rightly  gaz'd  upon, 
Shew  nothing  but  confusion;  eyed  awry, 
Distinguish  form."  —  Shakesp.:  Rich.  II.  ,  ii.  2. 
II.  Fig.:  In  a  wrong  direction,  intellectually  or 
morally  viewed  ;  perversely. 

"  .    .    .    or  by  her  charms 
Draws  him  awry    .    .    ." 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes. 

aw§,  awe§,  s,    [Old  Sw.  &  Ger.  acfc=water.]   The 
buckets  or  projections  on  the  rim  of  a  mill-wheel 
designed  to  receive  the  shock  of  the  falling  water. 
(Scotch.)     (Jamieson.) 
*awsk,  s.    The  same  as  ASK,  s.    (O.  Scotch.) 
aw  -s&me,  a.    [Eng.  awe;  and  suff.  -some.] 

1.  Appalling  ;  causing  terror. 

"So  aicsome  a  night  as  this."  —  Scott:  Antiquary. 

2.  Expressive  of  fear  or  reverence. 

*aws  -trene,  *as-terne,  a.  The  same  as  Aus- 
TERXE  (q.  v.).  (O.  Scotch.) 

*aw  -tayne,  a.    [HAUGHTY.]    (O.  Scotch.) 

*aw-tere,  s.  The  same  as  ALTAR  (q.  v.). 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

*aw  -ter-stone,  s.  The  same  as  ALTAR-STONE 
(q.  v.). 

*a-wy*  -§ee,  a.    [AWISE.] 

*ax,  v.  /.  &  i.    [Ax,  v.] 

*ax,  s.    [Ax,*.] 

*ax,  *axe  (pret.  and  pa.  par  *curtrf,  pr.  par. 
*axung),  v.  t.  &.  i.  [A.  S.  ocsian,  axaian,  axian, 
acsigan,  ajcigean=to  ask.]  To  ask. 

ax,  axe  (pi.  ax-e§),  s.  [A.  S.  ax,  eax,  ocas, 
cwcwe=anything  that  is  brought  to  a  sharp  edge,  an 
nx,  a  hatchet,  a  knife.  In  Sw.  yxe;  Ital.  ox,  Oxi; 
Dan.  face;  Ger.  axl;  O.  H.  Ger.  achus;  O.  L.  Ger,  & 
O.  S.  acus;  Goth,  aquizi;  Lat.  ascia:  Gr.  axitte=an 
ax.  Adze  or  addice,  and  hatchet,  though  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  resembling  ax  in  sound,  are  from  other 
roots.]  Au  instrument  for  cutting  or  chopping 
timber,  or  smaller  pieces  of  wood.  It  consists  of 
an  iron  head  with  one  edge  sharp,  and  a  handle  or 
helve,  generally  of  wood.  As  a  rule,  it  is  used 
with  both  hands,  while  a  hatchet,  which  is  smaller, 
is  intended  for  one.  [HATCHET,  BATTLE-AX.] 

".  .  .  there  was  neither  hammer  nor  axe,  nor  any 
tool  of  iron,  heard  in  the  house  while  it  was  in  building." 
—1  Kings  vi.  7. 

TI  (1)  To  deserve  an  cue:  To  deserve  to  be  be- 
headed as  a  traitor  by  means  of  an  ax. 

*'.  .  .  his  English  councilors  and  captains  were  per- 
jured traitors  who  richly  deserved  axes  and  halters,  and 
might,  perhaps,  get  what  they  deserved."  —  Jttacaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

(2)  To  get  an  ax:  To  bo  beheaded  with  an  ax. 
[(!).] 

ax-formed,  a.    In  the  shape  of  an  ax  (q.  T.). 

ax-head,  axe-head,  s.  The  head  of  an  ax; 
the  cutting  portion  of  an  ax,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  its  handle,  the  former  being  generally 
of  iron,  and  the  latter  of  wood. 

"But  as  one  was  felling  a  beam,  the  ax.heail  fell  into 
the  water."—  2  Kings  vi.  6. 

ax-helve,  s.    The  handle  of  an  ax. 

ax-shaped,  a.  With  one  border  thick  and 
straight,  the  other  enlarged,  convex,  and  thin, 
dolabriform,  as  in  the  leaves  of  Hesembryanthemum 
dolabriforme. 


*axe-Stone,  s.  An  old  designation  for  a  mineral. 
called  also  Jadf,  Nephrite,  Ceraunite,  and  Ama- 
zonian stone.  It  is  a  hard,  tough  stone  of  a  greenish 
color.  It  is  found  in  Cornwall  along  with  diallage 
in  Serpentine.  It  is  not  recognized  by  Dana. 

ax  -ay-a-cat,  ax  -ay-a-catl,  «.  [Mexican.]  A 
Mexican  fly,  the  eggs  of  which,  deposited  abun- 
dantly on  rushes  and  flags,  are  collected  and  sold  as 
a  species  of  caviare.  The  use  of  these  as  an  article  of 
diet  was  learned  by  the  Spanish  settlers  from  their 
predecessors:  the  native  Indian  Mexicans,  who- 
called  the  dish  now  described  ahuauhtli.  (Cluri- 
gero,  Ac.) 

ax  -65  (1),  s.  pi.  of  Ax  (q.  v.). 

ax'-e?  (2),s.  pi.  of  Axis  (q.v.). 

*ax  -es  (3).  *ax  -ease,  »ax  -96886,  'ac  -96886  (O. 
Eng.},  *ax  -Is,  *ack  -sjfs  (O.  Scotch),*.  [Fr.  accte: 
Lat.  accessus  =  a  paroxysm  of  intermittent  fever.J 
[ACCESS.] 

I.  Gen.:  Aches,  pains.    (O.Scotch.) 

"Bot  tho  began  ntyn  axis  and  turment." 

King  Quair,  ii.  48. 

II.  Spec.  :  Fever  in  general,  or  yet  more  precisely 
intermittent   fever,    ague.       (O.   Eng.   A   Scotch.) 

[ACCE88E.] 

"This  axes  hath  made  him  soweake  that  his  leggea  will 
not  bear  hym."—  Palsgrave,  bk.  iii.,  f.  17.  (Jamieson.) 

axes-grass,  s.  An  infusion  of  buckthorn  and 
other  herbs,  used  as  a  cure  for  ague. 

»ax  -fet$h,  *ax  -vet9h,  s.  [O.  Eng.  axe,  and 
vetch.]  An  old  name  for  a  kind  of  vetch,  so  called 
from  the  ax-like  shape  of  the  legumes.  It  is  called 
also  AX-WOET. 

"...  when  it  should  not  bring  forth  anything  bat 
mastard-eeede,  blew  bottles,  axfetch,  or  each  like  vnprotit- 
able  weedes."  —  The  Couiitrie  Farme,  p.  666.  (S.  in  Boucher.} 

ax  -I-al,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  axi(s)  ,'  and  Eng.  suff.  -aJ.J 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  an  axis. 

"Practically,  though  not  morphologically,  the  pelvis  is- 
a  part  of  the  trunk  or  axial  skeleton."  —  Flower:  Osteal,  of 
the  Mammalia,  p.  284,  note. 

axial  line. 

Magnetism:  The  line  taken  by  the  magnetic  force 
in  passing  from  one  pole  of  a  horse-shoe  magnet  to 
the  other  one.  (Faraday,) 

ax-I-al-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  axial;  -ly.~\  (Prottt, 
Worcester.) 

ax  I-cle  (cle=kel),  s.  [Dimin.  of  AXIL  (q.  v.).I 
A  sheave.  (Hyde  Clarke.) 

*ax  -Id,  pret.  ofv.  AXE  (q.  v.). 

ax-If-Sr-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  axis,  and  fero=to  bear.J 
Bearing  an  axis. 

ax  -I-form,  a.  [From  Lat.  axis,  and  forma= 
form.  In  Ger.  axiformig.]  Of  the  form  of  an  axis. 

ax'-II  (Eng.),  &X-I1  -la  (Lat.),  s.  [In  But.  oksel; 
Ger.  achselqrube  ;  Ir.  asgal;  Fr.  ai&ielle;  Ital. 
axcella  ;  all  from  Lat.  <«xt7(a=the  armpit,  dimin.  of 
ala=R  wing.  Compare  with  Heb.  at6tl=&  juncture, 
a  joint;  as  one  of  those  connecting  the  fingers;  ntsal 
=to  join,  to  couple.] 

A.  (Chiefly  of  the  form  axilla)  : 
Anat.:  The  armpit. 

"  Numerous  sweat-glands  exist  in  the  axilla."  —  Toad  <£r 
Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  422. 

B.  (Chiefly  of  the  form  axil)  : 

Bot.  :  The  point  where  the  base  of  the  upper  side 
of  a  leaf  joins  the  stem.  (Lindley:  Introd.  to  Hot., 


.  ., 

3d   ed.,  1839,  p.  112.)    Also   the   point  where  two 
branches  diverge.    It 

tho«;a. 


.,          ,      .        . 
branches  diverge.    It  was  called  by  old  botanist! 


axil-flowering,  a.  Flowering  in  the  axil,  as 
Chionanthtts  axillaris.  (London  :  Encycl.  of  Plants, 
1829,  Glossary.) 

ax  -He,  a.  [From  Lat.  axis.]  Situated  in  tho 
axis  of  anything. 

ax-Il  -lar,  ax-Il  -lar-?,  a.  [Lat.  axill(a)  ;  Eng. 
suff.  -or,  -aryj] 

1.  Anat.  :  Pertaining  to  the  armpit. 

A.riUary  Artery:  The  name  given  to  the  subcla- 
vian  artery  at  that  part  of  its  course  in  whirh  it 
passes  the  armpit  (axilla).  Important  vessels  an- 
thence  sent  off  to  the  shoulders  and  chest. 

"  Axillary  artery  is  _  distributed  into  the  hand;  below 
the  cubit,  it  divideth  into  two  parts."  —  Browne. 

Axillary  Vein:  The  vein  corresponding  to  tho 
axillary  artery.  It  springs  from  the  subclavian 
vein. 

2.  Botany:   Pertaining   to  the  axil  (q.  v.)  ;  aris- 
ing from  the  axil  ;  placed  in  tho  axil.    (Lindley  : 
Introd.  to  Bot.,  3d  ed.,  1839,  pp.  112,  490.) 

ax-Ine,  o.&«.  [From  Lat  axis  (2)  (q.v.),  and 
Eng.  suff.  -me.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  a  group  of  stags. 
of  which  Ccrrus  axis,  Linn.,  the  Spotted  Axis,  is  the 
type.  (Griffith's  Cuvier,  vol.  iv.,  p.  116.) 


late,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot., 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     whd,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


axing 
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axle 


B.  As  substantive :  A  member  of  the  Axine  group 
of  Stags.  [Axis.]  (Griffith's  Cuvter,  vol.  iv.,  p.  116.) 

ax  -Ifig,  pr.  par.  [Ax,  v.]  Asking,  (0.  Eng.  <& 
Scotch.) 

"  Are  ye  axing  me  as  a  magistrate,  Monkbaras  .  .  .*' 
—Scott.-  Antiquary,  ch.  xzzviii. 

ax  -In-Ite,  «.  &  a.  [Gr.  axinc=au  ax,  and  Eng. 
suff.  ~ite.] 

A.  As  substantive :  A  triclinic  mineral,  called  also 
Yanolit  and  Thumite.    The  crystals  are  broad  with 
ihi'ir  edges  sharp.    The  hardness  is  6' 5-7,  the  sp. 
gr.  3*271.  the  luster  glassy,  the  color  clove-brown, 
plain   blue,   and  pearl-gray,   these    hues  varying 
greatly  according  to  the  direction  in  which  it  is 
viewed.    It  has  strong  double  refraction.  Composi- 
tion: Silica,  41*50  to  45 :  alumina,  13'56  to  19;  lime, 
VJ-r.0  to'J.V84;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  7 '36  to!2'25;  ses- 
quioxide  of  manganese,  1*16  to  10;  boric  acid,  0  to 
5*01 ;  magnesia,  0  to  2*21 ;  and  potassa,  0  to  '64.    It  is 
found,  both  in  its  normal   state    and    altered,  in 
Europe  and  in  America. 

B.  As  adjective:  Having  as  its  type  the  mineral 
now  described.    Dana  has  an  Axinite  group  of  min- 
erals.   (Dana.) 

Sx-In-6-man  -9^,  s.  [Lat.  axinomantia ;  Gr. 
axinomanteia,  from  axine=an  axe,  and  manteia= 
divination.]  Pretended  divination  by  means  of  an 
ax.  Ono  way  of  doing  this  was  to  fix  a  hatchet  on 
a  round  stake,  so  as  to  be  exactly  poised,  then  the 
names  of  persons  suspected  of  a  specified  offense 
were  repeated,  and  the  name  at  the  mention  of 
which  the  hatchet  moved,  or  was  imagined  to  move, 
was  pronounced  guilty. 

ax-In-ur  -us,  s.  [Gr.  axinc~an  ax,  and  oura— 
tail.]  A  genus  of  spiny-finned  fishes,  placed  by 
Cuvier  under  his  family  Thoutyes.  All  are  foreign. 

ax-I-6m,  s.  [In  Sw.,  Dan.,  &  Ger.  axiom;  Fr. 
a.dnme;  Ital.  assioma:  Dut.,  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Lat. 
v.t'inma;  Gr.  axioma=  that  of  which  one  is  thought 
worthy,  an  honor.  In  science,  that  which  is  assumed 
as  tho  basis  of  demonstration;  ax ioo  =  to  think 
worthy;  <urio8= worthy.] 

1.  Math.:  A  self-evident  proposition,  a  proposi- 
tion so  evident  at  first  sight  that  it  requires  no 
demonstration,  but  commends  itself  at  once  to  the 
acceptance  of  every  one  capable  of  thinking.  The 
first  axioms  in  Euclid  are:  "Things  which  are 
equal  to  tho  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another." 
"If  equals  be  added  to  equals,  the  wholes  are 
equal.  ' 

*1  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  science  of  mathe- 
matics is  built  upon  the  axioms :  in  reality  it  is  on 
tho  definitions  that  it  rests.  Thus  many  of  the 
truths  demonstrated  in  Euclid's  second  book  are 
necessary  consequences  deduced  from  his  definitions 
of  a  square  and  of  a  rectangle ;  and  a  large  number 
of  those  established;  in  his  third  book  follow  from 
his  definition  of  a  circle. 

*J.  Gen.:  A  self-evident  principle  in  any  depart- 
ment of  thought,  or,  more  loosely,  one  which, 
though  requiring  proof,  is  considered  to  rest  on 
irrefragable  evidence. 

"...  infallible  axioms  and  precepts  of  sacred  truth, 
delivered  even  in  the  very  letter  of  the  law  of  God  .  .  ." 
—Hooker:  Eccl.  Pol.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xxii.,  §  3. 

ax-I-6-mat  -Ic,  ax-I-6-mat  -Ic-al,  adj.  [From 
Gr.  axirimatos,  genit.  of  axioma  (AXIOM)  ;  and  Eng. 
suff.  -atic,  -atical.']  Pertaining  to  an  axiom  or 
axioms;  self-evident;  containing  axioms. 

"...  they  have  made  their  way  against  all  kinds  of 
Opposition,  and  may  now  be  regarded  as  axiomat ic."— J  S. 
Mill.  Polit.  Econ.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  x.,  §  2. 

"Hippocrates  did  well  to  front  his  axiomatical  experi- 
ments (the  book  of  Aphorisms)  with  the  grand  miscar- 
riages in  the  practice  of  most  able  physicians." — Whit- 
lock:  .Vriii.  of  the  Eng.,  p.  109. 

ax-I-b-mat'-lc-sl-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  axiomatical; 
-Zj/.]  In  a  manner  that  is  axiomatic. 

*&X -I-6-pIs-tyS  s.  [Gr.  axiopistia:  from  axios 
—worthy,  and  pisf £s=trust,  trustworthiness.]  Tho 
quality  of  being  trustworthy. 

ax  Is  (1)  s.  &  a.  [From  Lat,  axis=(l)  an  axle,  a 
chariot ;  (2)  theaxisof  thocarth  ;  (3)  the  pin  on  which 
a  hinge  turns;  (4)  tho  valve  of  a  pipe;  (5)  (Arch.) 
the  axes  of  a  volute ;  (6)  a  board,  a  plank,  from  ago 
=  to  drive.  Akin  to  EUR.  axle;  A.  S.cex,eax=an 
axis,  an  axle-tree;  Dnt.  as;  Ger.  achse,  axe;  O.  H. 
Ger.  ahsa;  Dan.  &  Fr.  axe:  Sp.  exe;  Port.  ei.<-<>; 
Russ.  os,  osi ;  Lith.  assio;  Ital.  asse;  Gr.  axon,  cog- 
nate with  /*«mf/.ra  =  a  wagon,  a  chariot;  Sansc. 
akshas=a  chariot.]  [AXLE.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinart/  Language:  (Essentially  a  scientific 
word,  though  in  some  of  its  technical  significations 
it  has  made  way  into  ordinary  language.) 

1.  A  straight  line,  real  or  imaginary,  passing 
through  a  body,  and  around  which  that  body 
revolves,  or  at  least  may  revolve.  Spec.,  tho  imag- 
inary line  connecting  tho  polos  of  a  planet,  and 
around  which  tho  planet  rotates.  [II.  Astron.']  (Lit. 


(1)  Literally: 

"  On  their  own  axis  as  the  planets  run. 
And  make  at  once  their  circle  round  the  ann." 

Pope,-  Essay  on  Man,  313. 

(2)  Figuratively: 

"  Meanwhile,  the  heart  within  the  heart,  the  seat 
Where  peace  and  happy  consciousness  should  dwell, 
On  its  own  axis  restlessly  revolves, 
Yet  nowhere  finds  the  cheering  light  of  truth." 

Wordsworth.:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

'2.  A  straight  line,  real  or  imaginary,  passing 
through  a  body,  around  which  the  several  parts  of 
tho  body  are  symmetrically  arranged. 

"The  lofty  mountains  on  the  north  side  compose  the 
granitic  axis,  or  backbone  of  the  country  " — Darwin: 
Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  x. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Geom.:  An  imaginary   line   drawn   through  a 
plane  figure,  and  about  which  the  plane  figure  is 
supposed  to  revolve,  with  the  result  of  defining  the 
limits  of  a  solid.    Thus,  a  circle  revolving  about 
one  of  its  diameters,  and  at  right  angles  to  that 
diameter,  will  constitute  a  sphere ;  hence  the  axis 
of  a  sphere  is  any  one  of  its  diameters.    If  an  isos- 
celes triangle  revolve  around  an  imaginary  line  con- 
necting its  apex  with  the  center  of  its  base,  it  will 
constitute  a  cone ;  hence  the  axis  of  a  cone  is  an 
imaginary  straight  line  drawn  from  its  apex  to  the 
center  of  its  base.    A  rectangle  revolving  around  a 
straight  lino  connecting  the  centers  of  any  two  of 
the  opposite  sides  will  produce  a  cylinder;  hence 
the  axis  of  a  cylinder  is  a  straight  line  drawn  from 
the  center  of  its  apex  to  the  center  of  its  base.    The 
axis  of  a  parabola  is  the   diameter  which  passes 
through  its  focus.    For  the  abscissa  of  the  axis,  the 
subtangent,  Ac.,  of  the  axis,  see   ABSCISSA.  SUB- 
TANGENT,  &c.    In  an  ellipse  the  axis  major  (Lat.= 
greater  axis)  is  the  diameter  which  passes  through 
the  foci ;  and  the  axis  minor  (Lat.=lesser  axis)  the 
diameter  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  major.    In 
a  hyperbola,  the  axis  major  is  the  diameter  which 
passes  through  the  foci;  the  axis  minor  is  the  dis- 
tance between  two  points  formed  when  a  straight 
line  drawn  through  the  center  of  the  hyperbola,  and 
at  right  angles  to  its  major  axis,  is  intersected  by  a 
circle  described  around  a  principal  vertex  as  its 
center,  and  with  a  radius  equal  to  the  eccentricity 
of  the  hyperbola. 

Conjugate  axis  of  an  ellipse  or  of  a  hyperbola: 
The  straight  lino  drawn  through  its  center  perpen- 
dicular to  the  transverse  axis. 

Transverse  axis  of  an  ellipse  or  of  a  hyperbola: 
The  straight  line  drawn  through  tho  two  foci. 

The  axis  of  symmetry  of  a  body:  Any  line  in  a 
regular  polygon  bisecting  an  angle  or  bisecting  a 
side  perpendicularly. 

" .  .  .  a  rotation  of  a  body  of  regular  fignre  about  its 
axis  of  symmetry."— Herschel;  Astron,  (6th  ed.,  1858),  %  66. 

2.  Astron.  Theaxisof  the  earth  or  the  axis  of  rota- 
tion of  the  earth,  is  that  diameter  about  which  it 
revolves.    It  is  the  one  which  has  for  its  extremities 
the  north  and  south  poles.    The  term  is  similarly 
used  of  tho  sun,  the  moon  and  tho  planets.    (Her- 
schel: Astron.,  3d  ed.,  1858,  §§  22,  57,  &c.) 

"...  both  Venus  and  Mercury  have  been  concluded 
to  revolve  on  their  axes  in  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Earth."—  Herschel;  Astron.  (5th  ed.,  1858),  §  509. 

Axis  of  the  celestial  sphere :  The  imaginary  line 
around  which  the  heavens  appear  to  revolve.  It  is 
the  axis  of  the  oartliproduced. 

Axis  of  an  orbit.    The  major  axis  of  tho  orbit  of  a 

Elanet  is  the  line  joining  the  aphelion  and  peri- 
elion  points.     Tho  minor  axis  is  the  lino  perpen- 
dicular  to  the  former,  and    passing  through   the 
center  of  the  ellipse. 

3.  Min.  .*    Tho  term  axis  of  a  prismatic  or  other 
crystal  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  Geometry. 
(Phillips:  Mineral.,  2d  ed.,  1819,  p.  Ixxxiii.) 

4.  Mechanics: 

The  axis  of  suspension  of  a  pendulum  is  the  point 
from  which  it  is  suspended,  and  consequently 
around  which  it  turns. 

The  axis  of  oscillation  of  a  compound  pendulum  is 
an  axis  constituted  by  a  series  or  points,  so  situated 
that  their  motion  is  neither  retarded  nor  acceler- 
ated by  their  constituting1  part  of  a  solid  body, 
which,  of  course,  can  only  move  together.  (Atkin- 
son: GanoVs  Physics.,  3d  ed.,  186S,  §  70.) 

Ax  is  of  a  balance:  The  line  around  which  it  turns. 

Axis  in  peritrochio.  [Gr.  pert=round  about,  and 
trochos=n  wheel.]  Tho  same  as  the  wheel  and  axle. 
One  of  the  six  mechanical  powers,  consisting  of  a 
peritrochiunii  or  wheel  and  an  axle. 

5.  Magnetism :  Tho  lino  supposed  to  connect  the 
north  and  south  polos  of  a  magnet. 

6.  Optics: 

Axis  of  a  lens:  A  line  passing  through  tho  center 
of  its  curved,  and  perpendicular  to  its  plane,  sur- 
face. (Brewster:  Optics,  18111,834.) 

Optic  axis:  The  lino  corresponding  to  this  hi  the 
eye.  The  ray  of  light  passing  along  it  is  the  only 
one  which  is  not  refracted.  Tho  other  rays  of  light 
entering  tho  eye  havo  axes  also,  but  this  is  the  only 
one  to  which  tho  term  optic  axis  is  applied. 
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Visual  axes:  The  axes  of  the  several  rays  of 
light  which  enter  the  eye.  [See  Optic  Axis  abovo-J 

"...  due  convergence  of  the  visual  axes  .  ,  ." — 
Herbert  Spencer.-  Psgchol.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  170,  §  827. 

Axia  of  refraction:  A  straight  lino  drawn  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  a  transparent  body,  and 
passing  through  the  point  of  incidence  of  a  lumin- 
ous ray,  striking  it  from  without. 

Axes  of  double  refraction:  All  doubly  refracting: 
substances  have  one  or  more  lines,  or  one  or  more 
planes,  along  which  no  doubly  refracting  force 
exists.  If  there  is  one  such  line  or  plane,  then  the> 
body  is  said  to  have  one  axis,  or  plane  of  axes,  of 
double  refraction ;  if  two,  two  axes,  or  planes  of 
axes,  of  double  refraction,  and  so  forth.  A  reat 
axis,  or  plane  of  axes  of  double  refraction,  is  one  in 
which  the  doubly  refracting  force  really  does  not 
exist;  while  a  resultant  axis,  or  plane  of  axes,  or 
an  axis  or  plane  of  compensation,  is  one  in  which  it 
exists,  but  is  neutralized  by  a  counter  force  of  equal 
intensity.  A  positive  axis  of  double  refraction  is 
the  term  used  when  the  refracted  ray  is  bent  toward 
the  axes,  or  plane  of  axes  of  the  body ;  and  a  nega- 
tive axis  of  double  refraction  is.  the  expression 
employed  when  it  is  bent  in  the  contrary  direction- 

7.  Architecture: 

Spiral  axis:  The  axis  of  a  spirally- twisted  col- 
umn. 

Axis  of  an  Ionic  capital :  A  line  passing  perpen- 
dicularly through  the  middle  of  the  eye  of  the 
volute. 

8.  Geology:   An  imaginary  line  on  the  opposite- 
sides  of  which  the  strata  dip  in  different  directions. 
If  the  angle  formed  at  their  point  of  junction  bo  a. 
salient  one,  they  form  an  anticlinal  axis,  or  ANTI- 
CLINAL (q  v.) ;  but  if  it  is  a  re-entering  one,  then 
they  constitute   a   synclinal  axis,  or   SYNCLINAI*. 
'  i.  v.}.    (Lyell:  Man,  of  Geol.,  4th  ed.,  1852,  p.  57.> 

...2.] 

9.  Botany :   The    axis    is  that   part  of  a   plant 
around  which   the  organs   are  symmetrically  ar- 
ranged. The  ascending  axis  means  the  stem.  (Lind- 
ley:  Introd.  to  Bot.,  3ded.,  1839,  p.69.)  The  descend- 
ing axis  is  the  root.    (Ibid.)    Recessory  axes  are 
axes  in  addition  to  the  main  one,  found  in  tho  stems 
of   Calycanthus     Chimonanthus,  and   some  other 
plants.    (Ibid.,  p.  96.)    The  appendages  of  the  axfe 
are  scales,  leaves,  bracts,  flowers,  sexes,  and  fruit. 
(Ibid.,  p.  110.)    The  axis  of  inflorescence  is  a  pedun- 
cle which  proceeds  in  a  nearly  straight  line  from 
the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  inflorescence.    (Ibid., 
p.  153.) 

10.  Anatomy: 

(a)  The  axis  of  the  body :  The  vertebral  column 
around  which  the  other  portions  of  the  frame  are 
arranged. 

"When  the  skull  remains  in  connection  with  the  ver- 
tebral column,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  >  axis  it*  a  continua- 
tion forward  of  the  axis  of  that  column,  consisting  of  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebras." — Flower:  Osteol.  of  the  Mamma- 
lla,  p.  96. 

"In  the  deer  the  axts  of  the  face  is  nearly  in  the  same 
line  with  that  of  the  cranium  .  .  .  " — Ibid,  p.  171. 

"The  bones  of  the  cranio-facial  axis  ,  .  .  " — /Wd, 
p.  106. 

(6)  The  second  vertebra  of  the  neck,  or  the  joint 
by  which  it  is  connected  with  tho  first  vertebra. 

[ATLAS.] 

"...  the  vertebral  being  slightly  bent  between  the 
atlas  and  axis." — Toad  A  Bowman;  Phasiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i._ 
p.  295. 

B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  an  axis  in  the 
anatomical  sense.  [II.,  10.] 

"On  entering  the  innermost  capsule,  the  nerve-tube 
suddenly  loses  its  envelope  of  white  substance  and 
becomes  pale,  the  axis  cylinder  alone  remaining  .  .  .  '* 
—ToddA  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  p.  898. 

ax'-Is(2],s.  [Lat.  axis  =  an  Indian  quadruped, 
probably  the  deer  described  below.]  A  species  of" 
deer,  the  Cervus  axis,  found  in  India.  It  is  spotted 
like  the  Fallow-deer,  from  which,  however,  the 
adult  males  at  least  may  be  distinguished  by  their 
possessing  round  horns  without  a  terminal  palm. 
Thoro  are  several  varieties,  if,  indeed,  they  are  not 
distinct  species.  All  are  called  by  Anglo-Indian 
sportsmen  Hog-deer. 

ax'-I-us,  s.  [Gr.  axia  =  dignity.]  A  genus  of 
Crustaceans  of  the  family  Thalassiuidw.  It  con- 
tains tho  Slow  Shrimp,  - 1 .  utirltaitrhus, 

Sx'-le  (le=el),  *&x-el,  *ax -ell,  *ax-?l, 
*ex-y%  *ax(A'»<7.),*ax  (O. Scotch) ,  s,  [A.  S.  eaxl= 
a  shoulder-joint;  Icel.  Qxl;  Lat.  axia,  dim.  of  a/a=? 
a  wing.  Cf.  O.  Fr.  aisseltessel.  In  Sw.  &  Ban.  axel: 
Dut.  as;  Ger.  achse;  Sp.  exe;  Port,  eixo;  Ital.  asse.l 
[Axis.] 

1.  Lit.:  The  pin  or  bar  in  the  center  of  a  wheel 
around  which  the  wheel  itself  turns. 

"  And  now  the  twentieth  sun,  descending,  laves 
His  glowing  axle  in  the  western  woven." 

I'nin';  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  iv., 487-8. 


btfil,     btfy;     pout,    jtfwl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     $hin,     bengh;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pfc  =  f_ 
-cian,      -tian  -  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -vion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


axle-tree 
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Azazel 


2.  Fig.  :  The  axis  of  the  heavens,  around  which 
they  seem  to  revolve. 

"  There  view'd  the  Pleiads,  and  the  Northern  Team, 
And  great  Orion's  more  refulgent  beam, 
To  which,  around  the  axle  of  the  sky, 
'The  Bear,  revolving,  points  his  golden  eye, 
Who  shines,  exalted  on  th'  ethereal  plain, 
.Nor  bathes  his  blazing  forehead  in  the  main." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Otlyssey,  bk.  v.,  347-52. 

tucle-tree,  *axyl-tre,  *exyl-tree,  *ax-treo 
'(.Eng.),  *ax-tree,  'ax-tre  (O.  Scotch),  s. 

1.  Lit.:  The  axle  of  awheel. 

''.  .  .  their  axle-trees,  and  their  naves,  and  their  fel- 
loes, and  their  spokes,  were  all  molten."—!  Kings  vii.  33. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  axis  of  the  heavens. 

"  .  .  .  the  poles  or  axle-tree  of  heaven,  .  .  ."  — 
Bacon:  Adv.  of  Learn.,  bk.  ii. 

ax  -led  (ax  -eld),  a.  [Eng.  axl(e);  -ed.]  Fur- 
nished with  an  axle.  (  Wharton.) 

ax  -0-lotl,  «.  [Mexican.]  A  soecies  of  amphib- 
ious vertebrated  animals,  belonging  to  the  order 
Amphipneusta  and  the  family  Proteidae.  It  is  the 
Siredon  pisciforme.  It  has  four  feet,  and  lias  on 
•either  side  of'  tha  neck  a  very  large  aperture,  within 
-which  are  displayed  bronchial  arches,  the  gills, 
however,  being  attached  to  the  opercula,  or  flaps 
which  close  the  orifices.  It  is  found  in  the  lakes 
surrounding  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  it  is  said  to 
have  once  been  very  abundant.  It  is  esteemed  a 
.great  luxury. 

ax-5t'-6m-oiis,  a.  [From  Gr.  axon=an  axle,  an 
-axis,  and  <ome=a  cutting  ;  from  temno—to  cut.] 

CrystaUog.:  Having  its  cleavage  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  the  crystal.  (Dana.) 

ax  -stone,  s.    [AXE-STONE.] 

*ax'-tre-S  (0.  Eng.),  »ax'-tree,  *ax'-tre  (O. 
JScotc/i),  s.  The  same  as  AXLE-IEEE  (q.  v.). 

ax  -U&S,  pa.  par.    [Ax,D.] 

tax'-unge,  aux-unge,  ».  [Lat.  axungia=ciat- 
^roase;  axis=axlo,  and  ungo—to  smear.]  The  lard 
of  hogs. 

*ax  -vet$ll,  «.    [AXFETCH.] 

Ix'-wed-nef-dai,  s.  [O.  Eng.  axue  =  ash,  and 
Wednesdai.]  Ash  Wednesday.  (Rob.  of  Gloucester.) 

*ax  -w6rt,  s.  [O.  Eng.  ax,  and  suff.  -wort.'] 
'£  AXFETCH.] 

*ax  -$&S,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [Ax,  ASKING.] 
"  And  they  him  swore  his  axyng  f  ayre  and  wele." 

Chaucer:  C.  I.,  1,828. 
ay  (1),  adv.    [ATE  (3).] 
t&y(2),  adti.    [AYE  (2).] 
*ay,  inter  j.    [An.] 

*ay  me,  inter  j.  &  s. 

A.  As  interjection:    Ay  me!  an  ejaculatory  ex- 
tpression  of  sorrow,  regret,  or  anxiety. 

"Ay  met  I  fondly  dream  !" 

Milton:  Lycidai. 

B.  As  substantive:    The   utterance   of   such   an 
•ejaculation. 

"  Ay-meea,  and  hearty  heigh-hoes, 
Are  sallets  fit  for  soldiers  !" 

Beaum.  <fr  Fletcher:  Bonduca,  i.  2. 
"  Sonnets  from  the  melting  lover's  brain, 
Aymees  and  elegies." 

The  Woman  Hater  (1601),  iii.  1. 

*ay  (1),  (pi.  eyr-en)  (eyr  as  ir),  s.  [Ger.  ey 
•<sing.),  eiren  (pl.)=an  egg.]  An  egg. 

"  And  a  f  aucon  heom  amyddea, 

An  ay  he  laide."  Alisaunder,  566-7. 

ay  sclielle,  8.    An  egg-shell. 
*ay  (2),  «.    [AwE.]    The  same  as  AWE  (q.  v.). 
*ay  -ah,  s.    [Port,  aya,  aia;   Ital.  aia  =  a  gover- 
'.ness,  a  chambermaid  :  cognate  with  Port,  ato,  ayo= 
a  tutor;  Sp.  ayo;  Ital.  oio=a  tutor,  a  governor  of 
.youth.] 

Anglo-Indian:  The  ordinary  appellation  given 
by  Anglo-Indians  to  a  lady's  or  nurse-maid  of  Hin- 

•  doo  or  Mohammedan  extraction,  or  who,  whatever 
her  faith,  belongs  to  one  of  the  native  races  of 
India.    The   term,  originally  borrowed   from  the 
Portuguese,  is  now  tending  to  become  naturalized 
in  various  Hindoo  languages. 

tayd'e,  r.  f.  [Aip,  ».]  Obsolete,  except  in  poetry, 
-and  then  in  imitation  of  antiquity. 

"  When  the  bells  of  Rylstoneplay'd 
Their  Sabbath  musio  —  'God  us  ayde!  '  " 

Wordsworth:   White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  vii. 

*aye  (1),  adv.   [AYES.] 

aye  (2),  tay,  *ai,  adv.  [A.  S.  a,  aa=always, 
•ever,  for  ever;  awo=away;  Icel.  aesi;  O.  Icel.  ce; 
Ger.  ewig  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  eo,  io,  ewa;  Goth,  aiv;  Lat. 

•  ovum;  Gr.  aion=    .    .    .    eternity  ;  aei  =  always.] 
.{COEVAL,  EKE.] 

1.  Always,  perpetually,  for  ever.    (Poetic.) 

"  Fro  that  time  we  tellen  ay." 
Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  (ed.  Morris),  87. 
"  The  soul,  though  made  in  time,  survives  for  aye  ; 
And,  though  it  hath  beginning,  sees  no  end." 

Sir  J.  Davles. 


tie  same  way  as  yes. 


2.  Always,  ever,  in  all  cases,  on  all  occasions; 
through   all    bygone   time.    (O.  Eng.    and  Scotch 
prose  and  poetry.) 

"...    and  syklrly,   ay  the  bettyr  man,  ay  the  mar 
lawly,     .     .     ."—The  Craft  oj  Deyng  (ed.  Lumby),  145-6. 
"  For  ai  was  rigt  and  kire  beforn 

On  man,  on  wif,  till  he  was  born." 
Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  (ed.  Morris),  451-2. 
"  I  daur  say,  Mr.  Waverley,  ye  never  kend   that  a'  the 
eggs  that  were  sae  weel  roasted  at  supper  in  the  Ha*  house 
were  aye  turned   by  our  Davie?" — Scott:    Waverley,   ch. 
Ixiz. 

3.  Always ;  without  intermission. 

"  Th'  astonish' d  mariners  aye  ply  the  pump  : 
No  stay,  nor  rest,  till  the  wide  breach  is  clos'd." 

Phillips. 

^Ay-forth:  Ever  after. 

"  His  godhede  lees  he  nought  thei  he  come  lowe, 
That  he  was  God  ay-fort  h  in  his  grete  strengthe." 
Joseph  of  Aramathie  (ed.  Skeat),  125-6. 

aye  (3),  Aye,  ay,  *l,  adv.  &  s.  [Etymology  some- 
what doubtful.  Perhaps  it  is  connected  with  Eng. 
yea;  A.  S.  ia,  greet;  Sw.  ja  (pronounced  ya) ;  Dan. 
ja=yesl  yea,  nay:  jo=yes,  yea;  Dut.  ja=yea,  nay; 
Goth.  jat  jai.  Malm  considers  it  more  probable 
that  aye  is  connected  with  Ger.  ei.  e#=why,  hey, 
ay  well,  ah  ha  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  ei,  eict;  Dan.  ei;  L.  Ger. 
ih.  Wedgwood  believes  it  to  have  developed  by  a 
process  which  he  illustrates  from  aye=always,  and 
in  fact  to  be  that  word.]  Yes,  a  particle  of  affirma- 
tion or  assent,  used  in  the 

A.  As  adverb: 

"  What  say'st  thou?    Wilt  thou  be  of  our  consort? 
Say  ay,  and  be  the  captain  of  us  all." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  1. 

H  The  form  i  occurs  in  old  editions  of  Shakes- 
peare and  other  dramatic  works. 

Nautical:  Ay>  ay.  sir,  or  Aye, aye,  sir:  A  common 
phrase  in  the  mouths  of  sailors,  who  mean  by  it  to 
express  their  willingness  cheerfully  to  carry  out  the 
command  just  issued  to  them  by  their  superior. 
"  Heard  the  voices  of  men  through  the  mist,  the  rattle 

of  cordage 

Thrown  on  the  deck,  the  shouts  of  the  mate,  and  the 
sailors'  'Ay,  ay,  sir!'" 
Longfellow;  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  iv. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Of  things:  A  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons  or 
elsewhere  in  favor  of  a  motion  as  opposed  to  No=a 
vote  against  it. 

"There  were  a  hundred  and  sixty  Ayes  to  a  hundred 
and  sixty-four  Noes." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  Of  persons: 
One  who  in  such 
a  case  votes  af- 
firmatively. 

"...  the  Ayes 
did  not  venture  to 
dispute  his  opin- 
ion." —  Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xviii. 

aye' -aye,  s. 
fSo  called  from 
the  cry  of  the  an- 
imal.] The  Chei- 
romyts  Madagas- 
car iensis,  an 
animal  placed 
by  Cuvier  Aye-Aye, 

among   the  Ro- 

dentia,  and  by  others  with  the  Lomuridee.  As  Its 
specific  name  imports,  it  is  a  nativeof  Madagascar. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a  cat.  Its  fur  is  brown  and 
its  tail  black. 

*Ay*-e  en,  Ak'-ber-f,  s.  [Hindust.  aween=insti- 
tutes^  and  Akbar,  a  celebrated  Mogul  Emperor  of 
Delhi,  who  reigned  from  1556  to  1605.]  A  very  valu- 
able statistical  description  of  the  Mogul  empire  as 
it  was  in  the  reign  of  Akbar.  It  was  compiled  by 
his  vizier,  Abul  Fazi.  There  is  an  English  transla- 
tion of  it  by  Gladwin. 

*ay  -el,  *al  -el  (i=yel),  s.  [Fr.  aieul,  from  Lat. 
aviolus,  dimin.  of  arus=grandfather.J  A  grand- 
father. 

*'  I  am  thine  ayel  ready  at  thy  will." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,479. 

*a-yen',  *a-yen  e,  adv.    [AGAIN.]    (Chaucer.) 
*a-yen  -bite,  s.    [Eng.  (1)  a#en=again  (like  yett 
for  gate),  and  (2)  bite.}    A  bite  or  biting  again; 
remorse. 

"Dan  Michel's  Ayenbfte  of  Inwyt,  or  Remorse  of  Con- 
science." Edited  by  Richard  Morris,  -Esq.,  London: 
Trubiier  &  Co. 

*a-yenst ,  *a-yens',  prep.  [AGAINST.]  Against. 
(Chaucer.) 

"...  whan  he  wente  in  batayle  ayenst  them  .  .  ." 
— Invention  oj  the  Holy  Cross  (ed.  Morris},  p  159. 

*a-yen'-ward,  adv.  [O.  Eng.  a^en=again,  in 
the  sense  of  against,  in  the  reverse  direction.] 
[AGAIN.]  Backward.  (Chaucer.) 


ta-yen'-wflle,  adv.  [O.  Eng.  ayen,  and  wylle— 
will.]  Against  one's  will,  unwillingly.  (Prompt* 
Parv.) 

"fay  ~er— y,  s.    [.CJYRIE.] 

*a?-green,  tai-gre  en,  s.  [Eng.  a?/=always. 
and  green.']  A  name  of  the  houseleok. 

*ay-gul-et,  s.  [Fr.  aiyuillette.'}  An  aiglot 
[AIGLET.] 

*ayie,  s.    [Fr.  aleul.'}    A  grandfather. 

*a?le,  v.  t.    [AiL,  t'.] 

"  Noot  I  nought  why,  ne  what  meschaunce  it  aylfrt." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,586. 
fay  -let,  s.    [Deriv.  uncertain.] 
Heraldry :  A  name  used  to  designate  the  Cornish 
Chough  (Freyilus  graculus) .     (Gloss,  of  Her.) 
*aym,  s.    The  same  as  AIM  (q.  v.).    Spec.,  guess. 
"  That  knowes  her  port,  and  thither  sayles  by  ayme." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  10. 

*ay-mer§,  s.pl.    [EMBERS.] 
*ayne,  a,    [ANE,  ONE.]    One,  a. 

"  And  hiscorune  on  his  heued  he  dede, 

And  let  it  standen  aj/ne  stund." 
Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  (ed.  Morris),  2,638-9. 
a-yfint',  prep.  &  adv.    [Eng.  a;   won/.]    Beyond, 
on  the  further  side ;  remote  from.     (Scotch.) 

A.  As  preposition : 

"  .  .  .  as  he  wad  thrum  them  ower  and  ower  to  the 
like  o'  me  ayont  the  ingle  at  e'en,  .  .  ." — Scott:  Anti- 
quary, ch.  xxi. 

B.  As  adverb : 

"  A  burn  ran  in  the  laigh,  ayont  there  lay 
As  many  feeding  on  the  other  brae." 

Ross:  Helenore,p.41.    (Jamieson.) 

*ay-quere,  adv.     [O.  Eng.  ay  (AYE),  and  quSre, 
old  form  of  WHERE  (q.  v.).]    Everywhere. 
"  WTith  mony  golde  frenges, 

Ayquere  naylet  ful  nwe." 
Gawan  and  the  Green  Knuyht,  1,070.     (S.  in  Boucher.) 

ayr  -ant,  a.    [EYRANT.] 
*ayre(l),s.    [HEIR.] 
*ayre(2),«.    [AIR.] 

"  Shouting  and  clapping  all  their  hands  on  hight, 
That  all  the  ayre  it  fills,  and  flyes  to  heaven  bright." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  16. 

*ayr -en  (yr  as  ir),  s.  pi.    [AY,  EGGS.] 

A  yr-snitre§  (Ayr  as  Ar),  s.  pi.  [From  Ayrshire^ 
a  Scottish  county.] 

Farming;  A  breed  of  cattle  brought  from  Ayr- 
shire. The  animals  so  designated  are  in  general 
parti-colored,  red  and  white  being  diffused  over 
them  in  patches.  They  are  horned.  Their  value 
arises  from  their  being  excellent  for  the  dairy. 

a  yr-j?  (ar'-I),  a.   [AERIE.] 

"I  should  discourse  on  the  brancher,  the  haggard,  and 
then  treat  of  their  several  ayries." — Walton-  Ang. 

*ay5e,  v.  t.    [EASE,  v.] 
*ays,e,  s.    [EASE,  s.] 

*ay  -Sy^lle,  *a.i-Bfll,  s.  [A.  S.  aisi7=vinegar.] 
Vinegar. 

"The  vessel  of  aysylle  and  of  galle, 
Lord,  kepe  me  from  the  synnys  alle." 

The  Symbols  of  the  Passion  (ed.  Morris),  105-6. 

az-a'-le-ai  s-  [In  Dut.,  Dan..  &  Mod.  Lat.  aza~ 
lea;  Fr.  azalee;  Gr.  azaleos=dry,  parched,  either 
because  in  such  places  the  plant  grows,  or  from  the 
brittle,  dry  nature  of  its  wood.] 

Botany :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Ericaceae  (Heathworts).  Several  foreign  azaleas 
are  cultivated  in  gardens  and  groemiouses  on 
account  of  the  abundance  of  their  fine  flowers,  and 
in  some  cases  their  fragrant  smell.  There  are 
numerous  varieties  of  the  species,  and  hybrids  may 
be  formed  between  Azalea  and  the  nearly-allied 
genus  Rhododendron.  Azaleas  are  best  cultivated  in 
a  poaty  soil.  The  most  delicate  species  is  Azalea 
Indica. 

a-za  -le-ine.  s.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  azalea,  and 
Eug.  suff.  -inc.] 

Chem.   [ROSANILINE.] 

az  -a-r61e,  s.  [In  Ger.  azerole=tho  berry,  and 
azerol  baum=t\\Q  tree;  Fr.  ajzero/e  =  the  borry,  and 
azerolier=th6  tree;  Port.  azerola=tho  fruit,  and 
azeroleiro  =  the  tree;  Ital.  lazzeruola  =  the  berry, 
and  lazzentolo=t\ie  tree.]  The  English  name  of  a 
species  of  hawthorn  (Cratcegus  azarolus), 

A-za  -zSl,  8.  [Hob.  dzazel;  in  the  opinion  of 
fto'scinus,  the  same  as  dzalzel;  from  azdl,  disused 
in  Hebrew,  but  occurring  in  Arabic  =  t<>  separate.] 

1.  In  Scripture :  A  word  occurring  in  Lev.  xvi.  8. 
10.  and  26.  where  it  is  translated  "  scapegoat ; "  but 
the  antithesis  which  makes  the  one  goat  be  for 
Jehovah,  and  tho  other  for  Azazol,  is  best  preserved 
by  supposing  Azazel  to  bo  such  a  being  as  Satan,  or 
some  other  evil  spirit. 

2.  In  Milton;  An  evil  spirit,  standard-bearer  to 
Satan. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
•or,     wore,     wolf,     wSrlc,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     ciir,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     oe  =  e;     ey  ~  a.       qu  =  kw. 


azedarach 

*'Than  straight  commands,  that  at  the  warlike  sound 
Of  trumpets  loud  and  clarions  be  upreared 
His  mignty  standard:  t  hat  proud  honor  ctaime 
Azazi'l  as  his  right,  a  cherub  tall." 

Milton:  P.  L,,  i.  634. 

S,-zed  -fc-racll,  s.  [In  Fr.  azedarach,  from  Arab. 
azadarach.] 

Pharm.:  The  bark  of  the  root  of  a  tree,  Melia 
azedarach,  [MELIA.] 

az  el-a  -1C,  a.  [Eng.  azote,  and  Gr.  elalkos,  pcr- 
tainiim  to  the  olive-tree;  eJaio;i=olive-oil,  or  oil  in 
general  ;  elaia=tho  olive-tree.]  Pertaining  or  relat- 
ing to  azote  (nitrogen)  and  oil  in  combination. 

azelaic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C7H14.(CO,pH)2.  A  bibasic  acid  formed 
along  with  suberic  acid  by  oxidizing  castor  oil.  It 
is  soluble  in  cold  ether  and  in  boiling  water.  It 
forms  largo  white  needle  crystals,  which  melt  at 
Mt;  .  By  heating  with  caustic  baryta,  it  yields 
heptane,  C7H]6. 

A  -zel-fa-fa&e,  s.  [Corrupted  Arabic.]  A  fixed 
star,  numbered  4H  in  the  scale  of  magnitude  ;  it  is 
called  also  Cygni. 

az  -I-muth,  s.  [In  But.,  Ger.,  &  Sp.  azimuth; 
Fr.  &  Port,  azinntt;  Ital.  azzimutto;  from  Arab. 
assamt,  pi.  as-sum&t=a.  way,  a  path.]  [ZENITH.] 

Astronomy  . 

1.  Sing.:    "The  angular  distance  of  a  celestial 
object  from  the  north  or  south  point  of  the  horizon 
(according  as  it  is  the  north  or  south  pole  which  is 
elevated)  ,  when  the  object  is  referred  to  the  horizon 
by  a  vertical   circle."    Or  "  the  angle  comprised 
between  two  vertical  planes,  one  passing  through 
the  elevated  pole,  the  other  through  the  object."  It 
is  generally  reckoned  eastward  or  westward,  from 
the  north  or  south  point  for  180°  either  way;  but 
Herschel   prefers   always  reckoning   it   from   the 
points  of  the  horizon  most  remote  from  the  elevated 
pole  westward,  so  as  to  agree  in  its  general  direction 
with  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  stars.    Of 
course  he  therefore  counts  from  0°  to  360°.    (Her- 
schel: Aatron.j  5th  ed.,  1858.  §103.) 

2.  Plural  :  Azimuths,  called  also  vertical  circles, 
are   great  circles  intersecting   each  other  in  the 
zenith  and  nadir,  and  cutting  the  horizon  at  right 
angles   in   all    the   points   thereof.    On  these  are 
reckoned  the  altitude  of  the  stars,  and  of  the  sun 
when  ho  is  not  in  the  meridian.   ' 

If  Magnetical  Azimuth:  Magnetical  azimuth  is 
an  arch  of  the  horizon,  contained  between  the  sun's 
azimuth  circle  and  the  magnetical  meridian  ;  or  it 
is  the  apparent  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  north 
or  south  point  of  the  compass. 

azimuth  and  altitude  instrument.  An  astro- 
nomical instrument  designed  to  ascertain  the  alti- 
tudes and  azimuths  of  the  heavenly  bodies  at  any 
particular  time.  It  has  two  axes,  the  principal  one 
vertical  and  the  other  horizontal:  the  former, 
therefore,  corresponding  to  a  vertical  circle  of  the 
heavens,  and  the  latter  to  the  celestial  horizon.  The 
angles  measured  on  the  latter  are  therefore  azi- 
muths or  differences  of  azimuth,  and  those  on  the 
former  zenith  distances,  according  as  the  gradu- 
ation is  from  the  upper  point  of  the  limb,  or  a 
point  distant  from  it  90°.  (Herschel:  Astron.  §§182- 
187.]  [ALTAZIMUTH.] 

azimuth  compass.  An  instrument  used  for 
finding  the  sun's  magnetical  azimuth,  or  the  ampli- 
tude of  any  other  heavenly  body. 

azimuth  dial.  A  dial,  the  stile  or  gnomon  of 
which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

£z  -I-muth-al,  a  [Eng.  &c.,  azimuth,  and  Eng. 
suff,  -a/.  In  Fr.  &  Port,  azimutal;  Sp.  azimuthal.] 
Pertaining  to  the  azimuth. 

azimuthal  error.  The  deviation  of  a  transit 
instrument  from  the  plane  of  the  meridian.  Its 
effect  is  greatest  in  the  horizon,  and  vanishes  in 
the  zenith.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  "meridian 
error."  (Hind.) 

az-6-ben  -zene,   s.    [From  Eng.   a2o(te)=nitro- 

gen,  aud  benzene  (q.  v.).J 
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azobenzoic  acid. 

NTtiHi.CO.OH 
Chem. :      ||  Obtained  by  the  action 

NC6H4.CO.OH. 

of  sodium  amalgam  and  water  on  nitro-benzoic 
acid,  A  yellow  solid,  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  or  water ;  it  forms  sparingly  soluble  salts. 

a-zo-di-phen-f  l-di'-a-mine,  s.  [Eng.  azo(fe), 
diphenyl,  diamine.]  Ci;>HnN3.  A  chemical  sub- 
stance produced  by  passing  nitrous  acid  through  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  aniline. 

a-ZO'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  azoos:  a,  priv.,  and  2008= alive; 
zoe=life ;  zoo=to  live.]  Destitute  of  life,  or  the 
remains  of  what  once  were  animated  beings. 

Geology.  Azoic  Rocks:  Those  in  which  no  traces 
of  organic  remains  exist,  and  which  are  by  some 
assumed  to  have  been  deposited  before  life  com- 
menced in  this  planet. 

IT  As  the  constant  tendency  of  geological  investi- 
gation has  been  to  find  traces  of  fossils  in  sediment- 
ary rocks  previously  deemed  azoic,  and  as,  moreover, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  in  many  cases 
in  which  they  have  not  been  found  they  once 
existed,  but  have  since  been  destroyed  by  metamor- 
phic  action,  students  of  nature  require  to  be  very 
careful  as  to  what  rocks  they  venture  to  character- 
ize as  azoic. 

az-o-me  -than,  s.  [From  Eng.  azo(te)=nitrogen, 
and  methan  (q.  v.). 
Chem.    [CYANIDE.] 

az-6-par  -af-flns,  s.pl.  [Eng.  azo(te);  paraf- 
fins.] 

Chemistry.    [NiTRrLES.] 

az-6-ph6s-phor  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  azo(fe),  and  phos- 
phoric (q.  v.}.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  azote  and 
phosphorus  in  combination. 

azophosphoric  acid.  An  acid  obtained  by  Dr. 
Gladstone,  and  which  he  regarded  as  phosphoric 
acid  conjugated  with  an  atom  of  the  group  P.  N. 

az-br -Ite,  «.  [From  the  Azores,  nine  islands  in 
the  North  Atlantic,  about  800  miles  distant  from 
Portugal,  to  which  they  politically  belong.]  A 
white  mineral,  translucent  or  opaque,  crystallizing 
in  minute  octahedrons.  The  hardness  is  4*45 ;  the 
luster  vitreous  on  a  fractured  fragment.  Hayes 
considers  it  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  found  in  an 
albitic  rock  in  the  Azores. 

a>zd'te,  s.  [In  Fr.  azote ;  from  Gr.  a,  priv.,  and 
2o£tfcos=fitfor  giving  and  maintaining  life;  zoe= 
life ;  zoo=to  live.]  A  name  once  all  but  universally 
used  for  what  is  now  more  frequently  termed  nitro- 
gen. [NITROGEN.]  It  was  so  called  because  when 
breathed,  uncombmed  with  oxygen,  it  has  fatal 
effects  upon  animal  life. 

*a'-z6th,s.    [Arabic  (?).] 

1.  Alchemy:    Mercury,  which    was    supposed  to 
exist   in   every   metallic    body  and  constitute  its 
basis.     (Glossog.  Nova.  &c.) 

2.  The  liquor  of  sublimated  mercury. 

3.  Brass. 

4.  Paracelsus' universal  remedy. 

a-zot'-lc,  a.  [In  Fr.  azotique.]  Pertaining  to 
azote. 

*azotic  acid.    The  same  as  NITRIC  ACID  (q.  v.). 

*azotic  gas.    Nitrogen. 

"...  one  of  which  has  been  named  oxygen  gas  and 
the  other  azotic  gas." — Gregory:  Haiiy's  A'af.  Phil.  (1807), 
S  244 

az-6-tl  ze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  azot(e) ;  -ize.]  To  impreg- 
nate with  azote. 

az-6-ti  zed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [AZOTIZE.] 

"...    those  of  azotized  matters,   whether  animal  or 

vegetable."— TtxM  <£  Bmeman :  Physiol.  Annt,,  i.  13. 
".      .      .     various azot ized  substances," — Ibid.:  vol.  ii., 

p.  203. 


azure-penciled 

are  sugar,  starch,  and  fat  or  oil.    These,  by  oxida- 
tion in  the  body,  produce  heat  aud  motion,  and  area 
hence  termed  heat-givers  or  force-producers. 
az-6-tl  z-Ing,  pr.par.    [AZOTIZE,  «.] 
a-zo  -to-,  as  a  prefix.    [From  azot(e)  ;  -o.]    Oom~-~ 
biued  with  azote,  as  azoto-sulphuric. 

azote-sulphuric  acid  (of  Do  La  Provostaye). 
A  chemical  compound.    Formula  S^NjOo. 

az-ox-y'-ben  -zene,  s.    [From  Eng.  azot(e);  Gr. 
oxu*=sharp,  and  Eng.  benzene  (q.  v.).] 

C6H3N 
Chem.:  Azoxybenzene,  |  >O.     It  is  formed, 

together  with  azobenzene,  by  reducing  nitroben- 
zene with  alcoholic  potash.  It  crystallizes  in  long 
yellow  needles. 

Az  -ra-el,  Az  -ra-Il,  s.    [Arab.,  Turk.,  &c.] 
Among  the  Arabs  and  Turks:  The  angel  of  death. 
"Even  Azrafl,  from  his  deadly  quiver 
When  flies  that  shaft,  and  fly  it  must, 
That  parts  all  else,  shall  doom  for  ever 
Our  hearts  to  undivided  dust." 

Byron:  The  Bride  of  Abydos,  i.  11. 

a-zn'1-mlc,  a.    [Eng.  az(ote),  and  ulmic,  from- 
ulmin  (q.  v.).]    Pertaining  to  azote  aud  ulmin. 
azulmlc  acid. 
Chem.:  Azulmic  acid,  C«H5N5O,  obtained  by  the- 


. 
water     it    is    converted    into    mycomelic     acid.. 


Chemistry  :  II      Obtained  by  distilling  nitro- 

benzene with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash. 
The  alcohol  is  oxidized  to  aldehyde.  Azobenzene 
can  bo  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam 
and  water  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrobenzene. 
Azobenzene  crystallizes  in  large  yellow-red  plates, 
which  melt  at  66*5°,  and  boil  at  2fti  .  {'oncfntrat'-d 
nitric  acid  converts  it  into  nitro-substitution  com- 
pounds. Boiling  sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into 
azobenzeno-sul  phonic  acid,  0]  >H<iNL>SO;}H.  Reducing 
agents  convert  azobenzeno  into  hydrazobeuzene, 


NH. 


az-5-ben-zo  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  azo(te},  and  benzoic 
(see  clef.).]  Pertaining  to  nitrogen,  and  also  to  gum 
benzoin,  a  re.^in  produced  from  tityrax  benzoin,  a 
tree  from  the  Malay  archipelago. 


yzes/i  formers,  or  tnose  wmcn  repair  tne  waste  ot  tis- 
sue ;  and  heat-yeneralorts.  orthoso  which  keep  up  the 
heat  and  movements  of  the  body.  The  former  are 


neat  auu  movement  <u  me  uou} .  j.ue  lormer  are 
called  nitrogenous,  and  thelatternon-nitrogenous  or 
carbonaceous.  The  principal  animal  nitrogenous 
compounds  are  albumen,  fibrin,  gelatine,  and  casein, 
all  of  which  are  almost  identical  in  composition,  and 
contain  from!6tol8percentofnitrogren.  Albumen, 
fibrin,  and  gelatine  are  found  in  the  muscles, 
blood  and  bones  of  animals,  while  casein  is  found 
in  the  milk.  Similiar  nitrogenous  compounds  occur 
in  vegetables ;  thus  wo  find  albumen  in  potatoes, 
turnips,  apples,  &c. ;  fibrin  in  wheat,  barley  and 
other  cereals  ;  and  casein  in  peas,  beans  and  lentils. 
The  nutritive  value  of  an  infusion  of  tea  or  coffee 
is  very  small,  the  amount  of  nitrniron  present  being 
almost  inappreciable.  The  non-nitrogenous  foods 


az  -are,  *as,  -fire,  *as'-s,uTe,  *a§'-ur  (z-zh),  a. 
&  s.  (The  first  syllable  of  the  word  is  occasionally- 
pronounced  a ').  [In  Fr..  Welsh,  Prov.,  and  O.  Sp. 
azur;  Ital.  azzurro,  azzuolo;  Sp.  azur,  azul;  Port. 
azul;  fromPers,  lajawardi,  Iajuwardi=b\nci,  azure ; 
tdjairard,  ldiutrard=lapis  lazuli,  the  second  word 
in  which  is  the  Persian  one  altered.  From  Arab,  azul' 
= heaven.]  [AzuRiNE,  AZUBITE,  AZTTRN.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Ord.  Lang. :  Of  that  tint  of  blue  which  is  seen  in> 
the  vault  or  heaven  during  the  absence  of  clouds.. 
Used— 

1.  Of  the  sky. 

"Inverted  trees,  and  rocks,  and  azure  sky." 

Wordatcorth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

2.  Of  the  sea  in  certain  states. 

"The  sea, 

Far  through  his  azure  turbulent  domain, 
Your  empire  owns."  Thomson:  Spring^  71. . 

3.  Of  some  eyes,  and  specially  of  Minerva's. 

"Minerva,  graceful  with,her  azure  eyes." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  i.,  56. 

4.  Of  sea-goddesses. 

"  Leucothoe  saw,  and  pity  touched  her  breast 
(Herself  a  mortal  once  of  Cadmus'  strain, 
But  now  an  azure  sister  of  the  main')." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  v.,  425-7. 

B,  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  color  of  the  sky,,  soft  or  pale  blue. 

"Gold  and  seluer  he  seis  and  asur  forsothe." 

Joseph  of  Arimathie  (ed.  Skeat),  195. 

".    .    .    if  our  hypothetical  shell  were  lifted  to  twice  • 
the  height  of  Mont  Blanc  above  the  earth's  surface,  we 
should  still  have  the  azure  overhead." — Tyndall-  Fraa  of' 
Science,  3d  ed.,  vii.  152-3. 

2.  The  vault  of  heaven,,  so-  called  from  its  soft 
blue  color. 

"  Up  to  the  lights  above  us,  in  the  azure, 
Which  are  so  beautiful."— Byron;  Cain,  i.  1. 

II.  Her. :  Bright  blue.  Used  especially  in  do- 
scribing  the  escutcheons  of  gentlemen  beneath  the 
degree  of  barons.  The  same  color  on  a  nobleman's 
coat  is  called  sapphire,  from  the  stone,  and  that  on 
the  coat  of  a  sovereign  prince  Jupiter,  from  the 
planet  of  that  name.  Engravers  conventionally 
represent  azure,  or  asure  as  it  sometimes  spelled  in 
heraldry,  by  horizontal  lines. 

"  Foles  in  foler  flakeramle  bitwene, 

And  al  in  asure  and  ynde  enaumayld  ryche." 
Ear.  Eug.  Alliter.  Poems  (ed.  Morris);  Cleanness t  1,410-11. 

azure-eyed,  o.  Having  eyes  of  an  azure  color* 
or  what  may  be  poetically  described  as  such. 

"Fair-haired,  nzitre-cyeii,  with  delicate  Saxon  com- 
plexion." 

Longfellow.  Courtship  of  Miles  Mtnulish,  i. 

azure-penciled,  a.  Poncrlcd  with  azure,  with 
radiations  of  an  azure  hue. 

"And  where  profuse  the  wood-veitch  clings 
Round  ash  and  elm,  in  verdant  ring*, 
Its  pale  and  tizt'i-i'-/>fii<-/Ii'<i  (lower 
Should  canopy  Tltania's  bower." 

Scott:  Rokfbtj  iv.  2. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     ;ell,     chorus,     fhin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     XenopUon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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A  mineral,  called  again  to  the  Semitic,  beth,  the  name  given  to  the 
second  letter  of  tho  Hebrew  alphabet,  is  really 
Aramtean.  Like  the  corresponding  word  in  Hebrew, 
baith,  it  signifies  a  house,  to  which  it  has  some 


azure-spar,  azure  spar, 
also  Lazulite  (q.  v.). 

azure-stone,  azure  stone,  s.  The  same  as 
AZURE-SPAR  (q.  v.). 

azure-tinted,  a.   Tinted  with  azure. 

"On  his  hairy  arm  imprinted 
Was  an  anchor,  azure-tintedt 
Like  Thor's  hammer,  huge  and  dinted 
Was  his  brawny  hand." 

Longfellow:  The  Saya  of  King  Olaf,  xiv. 

a  z  -fire  (zas  zh),i'.f.  [From  the  adjective  or  sub- 
stantive.   In  Sp.  &  Port,  azular.]  To  color  azure. 
az  -tired  (z  as  zh),  pa.  par.  &  a.    [ AZURE.] 

A.  'As  past  participle:  Colored  azure;  made  to 
assume  an  azure  color. 

B.  As  adjective :  Of  an  azure  color. 

"Thou  shalt  not  lack 

The  flower  that's  like  thy  face,  pule  primrose;  nor 
The  azured  hare-bell,  like  thy  veins;  no,  nor 
The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander, 
Out-sweeteii'il  not  thy  breath    .    .    ." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

az-fir-Ine  (zaszh),  a.  &s.  [Eng.  azur;  -ine.] 
In  Ital.  azzurino.] 

fA.  As  adjective:  Of  an  azure  color. 

"...  whereupon  they  lay  a  color  which  continueth 
dark  azurine."— Hackluyt:  Voyages,  vol.  iii.,  p.  37. 

B.  .4s  substantive:  A  fresh-water  fish,  called  also 
the  Blue  Roach,  the  Leuciscus  cceruleits  of  Yarrell. 
It  belongs  to  the  Cyprinidee,  or  Carp  family.  It  is 
found  in  some  of  the  Swiss  lakes. 

az'-ur-He  (z  as  zh),  s.  [Eng.  azur;  and  suff. 
-ife.] 

1.  (In  Ger.   lazulit,  lazulith.)    A  mineral,  called 
also  Lazulito  (q,  v.) 

2.  (In   Ger.    lazurit,)    A  brittle,  transparent   or 
subtranslucent  mineral  with  monoclinic  crystals. 
The  hardness  is  3'5-4'25 ;  the  sp.  gr.,  3'5-3'831 ;  the 
luster  vitreous  or  verging  on   adamantine;   the 
•color  azure-blue,  passing  into  Berlin  blue.  Compos. : 
Carbonic  acid,  24  to  25*46 ;  oxide  of  copper,  68*5 
to  70;  and  water.  5*46  to  6.    It  is  found  in  England, 
as  also  in  France,  Austro-Hungary,  and  Siberia. 
(Dana.) 

az  -ftrn  (z  as  zh),  a.  [Ger.  azurn.]  The  same  as 
AZUEE. 

"  Myv  sliding  chariot  stays, 
Thick  set  with  agate  and  the  azurn  sheen 
Of  Turkis  blue."  Milton:  Comus,  893. 

a-zy  -goiis,  a.  [Gr.  azugos—nn wedded,  not  con- 
stituting one  of  a  pair ;  a,  priv.,  and  zugos,  oftener 
zugon=&  yoke. 

Anat. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  anything  occur- 
riog  singly  as  contradistinguished  from  one  of  a 
pair. 

"...  single  or  azygous  bones  .  .  ."— Flower.- 
Qsteol.  of  the  Mammalia,  p.  105. 

*a-Z"y*  -me,  s.  [Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  zume=leaven.] 
IA/YMOUS.]  Unleavened  bread. 

A-zy  -mite.  s.  [In  Ger.  Azymiten  (pi.) ;  Fr.  Azy- 
mite  (sing.) ;  Port.  Azymita  (sing.).]  [AZTHOUS.] 

Church  Hist,  (pi.) :  Those  who  use  unleavened 
bread  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

a-zy*  -mous,  a.  \ln~Fr.azyme;  Sp.  azimo;  Port. 
<izymo:  Lat.  azymus;  Gr.  azumos:  a,  priv.,  and 
zume=leaven.]  Unleavened ;  unfermented.  (Used 
of  bread.) 


THE  second  letter  and  the  first 
consonant  in  the  English  al- 
phabet, as  it  is  also  in  the 
other  languages  of  the  Aryan 
family  spoken  in  Europe.  The 
characters  in  use  in  these 
several  tongues  having  come 
through  the  Greek  from  some 
old  form  of  speech,  probably 
the  Phenician,  belonging  to 
the  Semitic  (better  called  the 
Syro-Arabian)  family1  it  was 

to  be  expected  that  the  letter  corresponding  to  B 
would  occupy  tha  same  place  in  the  Semitic  as  in 
the  previously-mentioned  Aryan  alphabets.  Inves- 
tigation shows  tnis  to  be  the  case,  to  a  considerable 
extent  at  least.  A  sound  and  character  correspond- 
ing to  the  English  b  and  the  Greek  beta,  is  the 
second  letter  and  the  first  consonant  in  Phenician, 
Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Aramaic,  Arabic,  and  Coptic. 
In  Ethiopic,  however,  beth  stands  tenth  instead  of 
second  in  order.  Turning  next  to  some  of  the  Aryan 
languages  of  Asia,  we  find  that  in  Armenian  be  is 
the  twenty-sixth  of  thirty-eight  letters ;  and  in 
Sanscrit.  Mahratta,  Ac.,  bii  or  fed  is  generally  placed 
twenty-third  in  the  list  of  consonants,  where  it  is 
preceded  by  phu  and  followed  by  bhii.  Returning 


faint  resemblance.    [A,  ALPHABET.] 

B  is  a  flat  mute  [MUTE],  the  voice  not  being  so 
entirely  shut  off  in  pronouncing  it  as  it  is  when  one 
of  the  sharp  mutes,  p  or/,  is  uttered.  The  b  sound 
is  produced  by  compressing  the  lips,  a  vowel  being 
added  to  render  it  audible.  It  is  hence  called  a 
labial,  from  Lat.  labium  =  a  lip,  plur.  Za6ia=lips; 
its  other  associates  in  the  same  category  being  p, 
/,  and  r,  with  which  it  is  often  interchanged  in  the 
cognate  languages.  Thus  to  bake  is  in  p.  H.  Ger. 
pac/mn,  and  in  Slay,  peshtshi.  The  Eng.  life  is  the 
Ger.  leben;  and  while  life  is  the  substantive,  live  is 
the  verb.  So  the  Lat.  balcena  is  from  the  Gr. 
phallaina,  phalaina  with  ph  pronounced  as  /, 
while  from  one  or  other  comes  the  Eng.  -whale. 
The  Eng.  fcave  is  from  the  Lat.  habeo.  So  also  tho 
Sanscrit  vyagra=a  tiger,  becomes  the  Mahratta 
vagh  (pronounced  vragh),  and  is  transformed  into 
the  Hindi  bagh.  Other  letters  than  the  labials  can 
be  interchanged  with  b  .*  thus  the  Greek  molubdos 
and  the  Lat.  pJuw6«m=lead,  unlike  as  they  appear, 
are  akin,  m  being  exchanged  for  »;  and  the  old 
form  of  the  Lat.  bef/um=war,  was  auellum,  whence 
our  Eng.  words  bellicose  and  duel. 

I,  B,  as  an  initial,  is  used—  , 

1.  In  designating  university  degrees: 

(a)  For  Lat.  Baccalaureus,   as  Artium  Bacca- 
Za«reu«=Bachelor  of  Arts. 

(b)  For  Bachelor;  as  B.  A.  =  Bachelor  of  Arts; 
B.  D.^Bachelor  of  Divinity;  B.  M.  =  Bachelor  of 
Medicine;  B.  L.=Bachelor  of  Laws. 

2.  In  Music:  For  bass.    Similarly  B.  C,  is  used  for 
basso  continuo= thorough  bass. 

3.  In  Chemistry :  For  the  element  boron,  of  which 
it  is  the  symbol  as  well  as  the  initial. 

II.  B,  as  a  symbol,  is  used— 

1.  In  Numeration,  in  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and 
even   occasionally    in   English,  for  2.    But   B,  in 
Greek  is  the  diacritical  mark  for  2,000.    In  Latin  B 
stands  for  300,  and  B  for  3,000. 

2.  In  Music:  As  the  seventh  note  of  the  diatonic 
scale.    It  answers  to  the  Italian  and  French  si.    In 
Germany  it  is=B  flat. 

3.  In  Chemistry     [I.,  3.] 

4.  Biblical  Criticism.    Of  Codices:  B=tho  Codex 
Vaticanus.    [CODEX.  ] 

III.  B,  as  a  part  of  speech,  is  used— 

1.  As  an  adjective:  as  "  the  b  sound." 

2.  As  a  substantive:  as  "'Capital  B;"  "Not  to 
know  a  B  from  a  bull's  foot." 

Ba  (Chemistry).  The  symbol  for  the  element 
barium. 

ba,  a.    [A.  S.  6a=both.]    [BOTH.]    Both. 
"That  poure  ba  and  riche." — JfS.  Cott ,  Titus,  B.  xviii., 
fo.  133.     (5.  in  Boucher.) 
ba,  v.  t.    [BASSE,  r.] 

baa  (Eny.),8.  [From  the  sound.]  The  utterance 
of  a  sheep  in  bleating,  from  which  it  is  manifestly 
imitated. 

"  Proteus.    Therefore  thou  art  ft  sheep. 
Speed.    Such  another  proof  will  make  me  cry  baa" 
Shakeap.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  1. 

baa   (Eng.),  v.  i.    [From  the  substantive.]    To 
emit  the  sound  which  a  sheep  does  in  bleating. 
"Or  like  a  lamb,  whose  dam  away  is  fet, 
He  treble  l»mx  for  help,  but  none  can  get." 

Sidney. 

Ba  al,  s.  [In  Ger.,  &c.,  Baal;  Gael.  Beil;  from 
Hob.  Baal;  Aram.  Baal,  and  Be6l=(l)  master, 
possessor,  (2)  husband  (generally  with  tne  article 
ha)— the,  hab-Baal=Ba&i\  in  Sept.  Gr.  ho  Baal= 
the  Baal  (masc.)  (Judges  ii.  13),  he  Baal=the  Baal 
(fern.)  (Jer.  xix.  5).] 

1.  Lit.:  The  chief  male  divinity  among  the  Pho- 
nicians,  as  Ashtoreth  was  the  leading  female  one. 
[AsHTOEETH.]  The  Carthaginians,  who  sprang 
from  the  Phenicians,  carried  with  them  his  wor- 
ship to  their  new  settlements,  as  is  proved,  among 
other  evidence,  by  the  names  of  some  of  their 
world-renowned  heroes :  thus  Hannibal^  written  in 
Punic  inscriptions.  Hannibaal,  signifies  "Tho 
grace  of  Baal ; "  and  Hasdrubal,  or  Aaorubal.  Azru- 
fcaa£="Help  of  Baal."  The  worship  of  Baal  early 
existed  among  the  Canaanites  and  tho  Moabites, 
whence  it  spread  to  the  Israelites,  becoming  at 
last  for  a  time  completely  dominant  among  the 
ten  tribes,  and  to  a  certain  extent  even  among  the 
two,  in  consequence  of  the  ill-advised  marriage  of 
Ahab  with  Jezebel,  daughter  of  Ethbaal  (the 
name  means  "With  Baal,")  king  of  Sidon.  A  num- 
ber of  places  in  Palestine  and  tho  neighboring 
countries  commence  with  Baal,  such  as  Baal-gad 
(Josh.  xi.  17),  Baal-meon  (Numb,  xxxii,  38),  but 
whether  in  the  sense  of  "lord,"  "possessor,"  or  sig- 
nifying "Baal,"  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  One  place 
is  simply  called  Baal  (1  Chron.  iv.  33).  This  divin- 
ity seems  to  have  symbolized  the  sun,  and  less 
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frequently  tho  planet  Jupiter.  Ho  was  worshiped  ] 
under  different  forms,  or  indifferent  relations:  thus  . 
there  were  Baal-berith=the  Covenant  Baal  or  lord ;  j 
Baal-zebub  [BEELZEBCB]=the  fly-lord:  Baal  Peor  I 
=the  Baal  of  Mount  Peor,  or  Baal  of  the  opening,  I 
the  Moabitish  national  divinity.  Perhaps  the  I 
Babylonian  Bel  was  only  Baal  with  a  dialectic  1 
difference  of  spelling,  though  Prof.  Rawlinson  J 
thinks  differently  (Isa.  xlvi.  1).  [BEL.]  There  was  I 
an  affinity  between  Baal  and  Moloch.  [MOLOCH.]  J 
The  Beltein  or  Beltane  fires,  lit  in  early  summer  in  1 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  seem  to  be  a  survival  of  ] 
Baal's  worship.  [BELTANE.] 

"...  and  called  on  the  name  of  Baal  from  morning  | 
even  nntil  noon,  saying,  O  Baal,  hear  us." — 1  Kittys,  xviii.  < 
ii6.  (See  also  Jeremiah  xix.  5.) 

IT  The  Heb.  plural  Baalim  often  occurs.    It  may  | 
signify  images  of  Baal,  or  that  imaginary  god  in 
different  relations.    (Judges  viii.  33. ) 

2.  fig. :  Any  one  held  by  the  person  using  tho  , 
term  to  be  a  false  priest. 

"The  priest  of  Raal  was  reviled  and  insulted,  some- 
times beaten,  sometimes  ducked." — .l/uru«/uy.  Hist.  Eng. 
ch.  xiii. 

Baal-adorer,  8.    One  who  adores  Baal. 
"The  Baal-adorer  bows  on  Sinai's  steep." 

Byron:  On  Jordan's  Banks. 

Ba    al  1st,  N.   [Eng.,  &c.,Baal;-ist.]  A  worshiper 
of   Baal ;    a   contemptuous   epithet   applied   to  a  j 
Roman   Catholic   or   to  an  Anglican.    (Sylvester: 
Tobacco  Battered,  190.) 

ba  ba.  s.  [Mahratta  (1)  Baba,  a  proper  name 
borne  by  many  men;  (2)  baba,  a  term  of  endearment 
for  a  young  child  of  the  male  sex.  Akin  to  Eng. 
baby.] 

Among  Anglo-Indians:  Used  in  the  second  of 
these  senses. 

Bab-bit  metal,  s.  An  alloy  of  copper,  tin  and 
zinc,  used  in  bearings  to  lesson  friction. 

bab-ble,  *bab -le  (le=el),  v.  i.  &  t.  [In  Dnt. 
babbelen ;  Ger.  babbeln ;  J?r.  babbiler.  Imitated 
from  the  sound.]  [BABEL. J 

A.  Intrant. :   To   send   forth   vague    unmeaning 
sounds  in  an  unintermitted  stream. 

I.  Of  persons:  Used — 

1.  Of  the  imperfect  attempts   at  speech  wh 
characterize  the  period  of  infancy. 

2.  Of  the  talk  of  persons  whose  powers  are  failing 
through  old  age  or  serious  sickness. 

3.  Of  the  copious^  unintermitting,  and   shallow 
speech  of  talkers,  who  habitually  weary  every  com- 
pany into  which  they  may  gain  admittance,  and 
betray  every  secret  intrusted  to  them  to  keep, 

II.  Of  inanimate  thinqs :  To  emit  such  sounds  as 
are  made  by  a  running  brook. 

"  And  runlets  babbling  down  the  glen." 

Tennyson:  Mariana  in  the  South. 

B.  Trans.:  To  prate;  to  utter. 

"John  had  conned  over  a  catalogue  of  hard  words; 
these  he  used  to  babble  indifferently  in  all  companies." — 
Arbuthnot. 

IT  The  participial  adjective  babbling,  derived 
from  babble,  is  more  common  than  any  part  of  the 
verb  strictly  so  called.  [BABBLING.] 

bab-ble,  *bab'-le  (le=el),  *bab-bel,  s.  [From 
the  verb.  In  Dut.  gebabbel ;  Fr.  babil.\ 

1.  Emanating  from  human  beings:    Unmeaning 
prattle;  shallow,  foolish  talk. 

"The  babble,  impertinence,  and  folly,  I  have  taken 
notice  of  in  disputes." — Olanville. 

2.  Emanating  from   inanimate   things:    Such  a 
sound  as  that  made  by  running  water. 

TF  Hounds  are  said  to  babble  when  they  give 
tongue  too  loudly  after  having  found.  (Gent.  Rec., 
p.  78.) 

bab'-ble-ment,  s.  [Eng.  babble;  -ment.  In  Fr. 
babiltement.] 

1.  Tho  act  of  babbling. 

2.  The  foolish  talk  which  is  uttered. 

"Deluded  all  this  while  with  ragged  notions  and 
babblements,  while  they  expected  worthy  and  delightful 
knowledge." — Milton;  Education. 

bab -bier,  *bab -ler,  s.  [Eng.6a66i(«);  -er.  In 
Dut.  babbelaar;  Fr.  babitlard.] 

A  Ord.  Lang. :  An  unintermitting  and  shallow 
talker. 

"  I  found  him  garrulously  given, 
A  t«'/'!'l>  r  in  the  land." 

Tennyson:  The  Talking  Oak. 

B.  Ornith.  (pi.  Babblers) :  The  English  equiva- 
lent for  the  Timaliua?,  a  sub-family  of  the  Turdidse, 
or  Thrushes.  It  stands  between  the  True  Thrushes 
and  the  Orioles.  The  species  are  small  birds  con- 
fined to  India,  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  Aus- 
tralia. Some  have  imitative  powers,  and  many  sing 
sweetly. 
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bab  -bllng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [BABBLE.] 

A.  As  present  participle  &  participial  adjective: 
in  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

"And  have  the  fates  thy  babbling  age  ordain'd 
To  violate  the  life  thy  youth  sustained?" 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xix.,  563-4. 


B.  As  substantive :  Vain,  shallow,  foolish  talk. 
"...     avoiding  profane  and  vain  babblings,    .    .    ." 
1  Timothy  vi.  20. 

babe,  s.  [In  O.  Sw.  babe=a  baby;  Ger.  bube=a 
boy,  a  lad;  Ir.  bab,  baban;  Wei.  baban=a  baby; 
Ital.  bimbo=n  sucking  babe,  bambino=a  little  boy, 
bittnbina~a  little  girl;  Mahratta  Baba,  a  proper 
name  (BABA) ;  Arab.  babah  =  a  baby;  Syr.  babia; 
Pheuic.  babion.]  A  word  which  has  arisen  from 
the  efforts  of  infantile  lips  to  utter  some  easy  redu- 
plication of  sounds  which  may  serve  to  discriminate 
the  tiny  speaker  from  the  beings  named  "papa" 
and  "  mamma." 

I.  Lit.:  An  infant,  male  or  female.    [BABY.] 
"...    and,  behold,  the  babe  wept."— .Erodus  ii.  6. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  doll.    [DOLL.] 

"  But  all  as  a  poore  pedlar  he  did  wend, 
Bearing  a  trusse  of  trytles  at  hys  backe, 
As  bells  and  babes,  and  glasses  in  hys  packe." 

Spenser.-  The  Shephtard's  Calendar,  v. 

2.  In  Scripture :  A  person  who  has  just  undergone 
the  new  birth,  and  is  as  yet  very  immature  in  spir- 
itual development. 

11  As  new-born  babes,  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the 
Word,  that  ye  may  grow  thereby."—!  Peter  ii.  2. 

Ba  -bel,  8.  [Sw.,  Dan.,  Dut.,  Fr.,  Port.,  Ac., 
Babel;  from  Hob.  Babel-(l)  confusion.  (2)  Babel, 
(3)  Babylon;  for  Bdlbel;  from  balal=(\)  to  pour 
over,  (2)  to  confound  (Gesenius);  or  from  Bab-ilu 
=the  gate  of  God,  or  Bab-ili=thQ  gate  of  the  gods ; 
the  rendering  into  Semitic  of  the  Accadian  Ca-di- 
mirra,  (Sayce  in  Trans.  Soc.  Bibl.  Archceol.  vol. 
i.,  pp.  298,309.).]  A  place  or  circumstances  in  which 
confusion  of  sounds — as,  for  instance,  by  several 
people  speaking  at  once — is  the  predominating 
characteristic.  The  reference  is  to  the  confusion  of 
tongues  divinely  sent  in  conseguencoof  the  building 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel  {Genesis  xi.  1-9.) 

The  magnificent  Temple  of  Belus,  asserted  to  have 
been  originally  this  tower,  is  said  to  have  had  lofty 
spires^  and  many  statues  of  gold,  one  of  them  forty 
feet  high.  In  the  upper  part  of  this  temple  was  the 
tomb  of  the  founder,  Belus  (the  Nimrod  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures),  who  was  deified  after  death. 
(Blair.)  The  Birs  Nimroud,  examined  by  Rich, 
Layard,  and  others,  is  considered  by  some  persons 
to  be  the  remains  of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

"The  poor  man  must  have  thought  the  voice  came  from 
the  shore:  such  a  fiabel  of  cries  issued  at  once  from  the 
ship  .  .  ." — Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  xv. 

*ba  -bel,  v.  i.  [From  BABEL,  s.]  To  totter,  to 
waver.  (Prompt.  Parr.) 

*ba  -bel-ar-y\  s.  [From  Eng.,  <fcc.,  Babel,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -arj/.J  A  foolish  tale. 

"  And  then  goeth  he  forthwith  a  large  babelary."—  Sir 
T.  More;  Works,  p.  568.  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

ba  -bSr-lupped ,  *ba  -byr-l^ppyd  (yr  aslr),  a. 

Thick-lipped. 

"He  was  byttel-browede  and  baber-lupped,  with  two 
blery  eyen." — Piers  Plowman,  p.  97. 

1[  The  form  babyr-lyppyd  is  in  Prompt.  Parv. 
ba -be-rf,  s.     [Eng.  bab(e);  -er|/.]     Finery  de- 
signed to  please  a  baby  or  child. 

"  So  have  I  seen  trim  books  in  velvet  dight, 
With  golden  leaves  and  painted  babery 
Of  seely  boys,  please  unacquainted  sight." 

Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  i. 

babe-ship,  s.  [Eng.  babe;  -ship.'}  Infancy. 
(  Udal :  Apoph.  of  Erasmits,  p.  194.) 

ba  -bettr-y,  *ba  -bftr-y\  s.  [Stevens  thinks  this 
comes  from  Eng.  baboon.]  An  architectural  orna- 
ment. 

"  As  babeurtes  and  pinnacles, 
Imageries  and  tabernacles." 

Chaucer.-  House  of  Fame. 

ba-bl-a  -na,  s.  [From  Dut.  babianer,  the  name 
given  by  the  Dutch  colonists  in  South  Africa,  from 
the  fact  that  the  baboon,  or  baviaan,  is  fond  of  it.] 
A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Iridaceee. 
or  Irids.  The  snocios  are  all  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  are  beautiful  flowers.  One  is  dark  red, 
another  red  and  blue,  and  more  than  one  are 
scented.  One  of  the  commonest  species  is  Babiana 
sulphurea. 

ba  -ble,  s.    The  same  as  BABY.    (Scotch.) 

bable-pickle,  s.  The  small  grain  lying  in  the 
bosom  of  a  larger  one,  at  the  top  of  a  stalk  of  oats. 
(Scotch.)  (Jamieson.) 
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*ba  -bie,  s.    [BAWBEE.]    (Scotch.) 

Bab  -Ing-t8n-lte,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Babing- 
ton,  of  England,  who,  besides  being  a  distinguished 
physician,  published  several  important  works  on 
mineralogy  in  1795-1799.  A  small  gathering  of 
mineralogists  at  his  house  ultimately  developed  in 
1807  into  the  great  Geological  Society  of  London.] 
A  mineral  placed  by  Dana  under  his  Amphibole 
Group,  the  Pyroxene  Sub-group,  and  the  section  of 
it  with  triclmic  crystallization.  The  hardness  is 
5'5to6;  the  sp.  gr.  3'35-3"37 ;  the  luster  is  vitreous, 
splendent;  the  color  dark  greenish-black.  Compo- 
sition: Silica,  47'46  to  54'4;  protoxide  of  iron,  10'28 
to  21 -3;  lime,  14'74  to  19'6;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  0  to 
11 ;  protoxide  of  manganese,  1'S  to  17'91 ;  magnesia, 
0-77  to  2-2 ;  alumina,  0  to  6'48.  It  occurs  in  the  Shet- 
land Islands,  at  Arendal  in  Norway,  and  in  North 
America. 

bab-I-rous  -sa,  s,    [BABYROUSSA.] 

ba  -blsh,  *ba  -blshe,  *ba  -bysh,  *ba  -by" she,  a. 
[Eng.  bab(e);  -ish.'}  Childish,  as  a  babe  would  do. 

"If  he  be  bashful  and  will  soon  blush,  they  call  him  a 
babish  and  ill  brought-up  thing."— Aschum. 

*ba  -blsh,  v.  t.  [From  Eng.  babish,  adj.  (q.  v.).] 
To  render  babish ;  to  treat  as  if  one  were  a  baby. 

"The  Pharisees  had  babishetl  the  simple  people  with 
fained  and  colde  religion,  and  had  tangled  theyr  con- 
sciences with  mannea  brdiuauncett."  —  Udal:  John  vii. 
(Richardson.) 

ba  -blsh-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  babish;  -ly.]  Childishly; 
in  a  baby-like  manner. 

"One  that  spake  so  babishly."  —  Archbishop  Usher; 
Answer  to  the  Jesuit  Jtfofene,  p.  404. 

ba -blsh-ness,  s.  fEng.  babish;  suff.  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  babish;  childishness.  (Ogilvie.) 

*bab'~lah,  s.  [Perhaps  akin  to  Persian  and  Mah- 
ratta babjal  and  6afr/ifle=the  Gum-Arabic  tree  (Aca- 
cia Arabica).]  The  rind  of  the  legume  of  a  plant— 
Mimosa  cineraria  of  Linnaeus,  now  Prosopis  spici- 
gera.  It  contains  gallic  acid  and  tannin,  and  has 
been  used  in  dyeing  a  drab  color.  (Ure.) 

ba'-boo,  ba'-bfl,  s.  [Bengalee.]  A  term  used  in 
Calcutta  and  other  parts  of  Lower  Bengal  for  a 
Hindoo  gentleman,  or  sometimes  for  a  native  gen- 
tleman of  any  purely  Oriental  race. 

"  Here  is  a  picture  of  a  Calcutta  babu." — Calcutta 
Review,  vol.  vi.  (1846),  p.  Ivi. 

ba-boon',  *bab'-I-6n,  *bab  -I-an,  s.  [In  Sw.  bab- 
ian;  Dan.  bavian;  Dut.  baviaan;  Ger.  pavian* 
bavian;  Fr.  babouin  (masc.),  babouine  (fern.);  Sp. 
babuino;  Ital.  babbuino,  dim  in,  of  ba66o=papa; 
Low  Lat.  baboynus.  babuynus,  babovinus,  babewy- 
nus,  babuynia,  and  papio.  Skinner  and  Menage 
think  it  cognate  with  babe,  while  Wedgwood  con- 
siders that  ba  and  pa,  being  syllables  requiring  tho 
lips  for  their  utterance,  came  to  mean  the  motion 
or  the  lips  in  framing  them ;  also  the  lips  them- 
selves. Deriving  baboon  from  this  root  ba  or  pa, 
he  considers  it  etymologically  to  mean=the  ugly- 
lipped  animal.] 

1.  Lit.:  The    English    name    of   those  Simiadse 
(Monkeys)  which  have  a  facial  angle  as  low  as  30% 
a  long,  dog-like  snout,  great  canine  teeth,  large  cal- 
losities, and   capacious  cheek-pouches.    They  are 
classed  by  naturalists  chiefly  under  the  genus  Cyno- 
cephalus.They 

are  the  lowest 
in  intelligence 
of  all  theSimi- 
adee,  and  the 
most  ugly  and 
animal  inlook. 
They  are  fero- 
ci  o  us  whe  n 
full  -  grown, 
th  o  u  g  h  tho 
young  of  afc 
least  one  spe- 
cies has  been 
domesticated. 
Tho  mandrill, 
th«  drill,  the 
dorrias,  and 
som  e  other 
monkeys  of 
similar  affinity,  are  regarded  as  baboons.  Africa, 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  is  their  appropriate 
habitation,  though  one  species  is  found  also  in 
Southwestern  Asia.  Some  other  monkeys,  less 
closely  allied  to  Cynocephali,  are  popularly  known 
as  baboons. 

"And  I  am  neither  your  minotaure,  nor  your  centaure 
.  .  .  nor  your  babion." — B.  Jonson:  Cynthia's  #<•/•< 7s. 

2.  Fifj.  (in  vituperative  language) :  A  man  who, 
for  ugliness,  for  want  of  intellect,  for  a  snarling 
temper,  or  some  other  quality,  recalls  to  mind  a 
baboon. 

ba-bo6n -er-tf,  s.  [Eng.  baboon;  -try.~\  An 
assemblage  of  baboons.  (Chapman:  Masque  of 
Middle  Temple.) 


Babylonian 


Baboon. 


ba-bodn -Ish,  a.    [Eug.  baboon;  -ish.]    Resem- 
bling a  baboon, 
ba-bu,  s.    [BABOO.] 
*ba  -b&r-y\  s.    [BABERY.] 

ba-by\  *bab  -bf ,  *bab -ble,s.  &  a.  [From  Eng. 
babe,  and  y,  denoting  little.]  [BABE.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  infant,  male  or  female ;  a  babe. 

"The  baby  beats  the  nurse,  and  quite  athwart 
Goes  all  decorum." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  8. 

2.  A  doll  such  as  girls  play  with. 

"  The  archduke  saw  that  Pekin  would  prove  a  runnagate: 
and  it  was  the  part  of  children  to  fall  out  about  babies." 
Bacon;  Henry  VII. 

3.  An  idol. 

"Since  no  image  can  represent  the  great  Creator,  never 
think  to  honor  Him  by  your  foolish  puppets  and  babies  of 
dirt  and  c\&y."—Stillingfleet. 

B.  As  adj.:   Like  a  baby;    infantile,   childish. 
(Tennyson:  Elednore,  i.) 

baby-farm,  s.  A  housewhere  babies  are  received 
and  cared  for. 

baby-germ,  s.    A  baby,  only  the  germ  or  embryo 
of  what,  if  life  continue,  he  or  she  will  yet  become, 
"  From  when  she  gamboll'd  on  the  greens, 

A  baby-germ,  to  when 
The  maiden  blossoms  of  her  teens 
Gould  number  five  from  ten." 

Tennyson:  The  Talking  Oak. 

baby-IlOUS6,  s.    Imitation  houses  of  small  size, 
used  by  children  in  their  play  for  the  reception  of 
their  dolls,  or  for  any  other  purpose. 
"  But  the  whole  plainly  wrought  by  children's  hands  I 
Whose  simple  skill  had  throng' d  the  grassy  floor 
With  work  of  frame  less  solid,  a  proud  show 
Of  baby.houses,  curiously  arranged." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

baby-oak,  s.  An  oak  as  yet  very  small  jn  size, 
and  which  has  passed  through  only  the  first  stages 
of  its  development. 

"The  riper  life  may  magnetize 
The  baby-oak  within." 

Tennyson:  The  Talking  Oak. 

baby-rose,  s.  The  rosy  blush  on  the  cheeks  of 
an  infant  or  young  person. 

"Till  the  lightning  laughters  dimple 
The  baby-roses  in  her  cheeks." 

Tennyson:  Lilian, 

baby-show,  s. 

1.  A  show,  sight,  or  spectacle  which  a  baby  will 
appreciate. 

"  That  way  look,  my  infant,  lo  ! 

What  a  pretty  baby-show  .'" 
Wordsworth:  Kitten  and  the  Falling  Leaves. 

2.  An  exhibition  of  babies, 
baby-treat,  s.    A  treat  for  a  baby. 

"  "Tis  a  pretty  baby-treat; 
Nor,  I  deem,  for  me  unmeet." 
Wordsworth:  Kitten  and  the  Falling  Leaves. 
ba'-ttf,  v.  t.    [BABY,S.]    To  make  a  baby  of,  to 
treat  like  a  baby,  to  keep  in  a  state  of  infancy, 
"  At  best  it  babiett  us  with  endless  toys, 
And  keeps  us  children  till  we  drop  to  dust." 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  v.  521. 

ba  -byMldod,  s.  [Eng,  baby,  and  suff.  -hood.} 
The  state  of  being  a  oaby  ;  infancy  or  childhood  in 
the  restricted  sense.  (Ash.) 

ba'-b$Msb.,  a.  [Eng.  baby,  and  suff.  •ish.']  Like 
a  baby,  as  a  baby  would  do;  infantile,  childish, 
(Bale.) 

ba  -by-Is.m,  *.  [Eng.  baby,  and  suff.  -ism..]  The 
characteristics  of  a  baby. 

Bab-$M6  -nl-an,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  Babylon,  -ian; 
from  Lat.  Babylonius;  Gr.  Babulonios;  from,  Lat. 
Babylon;  Gr.  Babulon,  the  great  city  on  the  Eu- 
phrates celebrated  in  Scripture,  ancient  classics, 
and  elsewhere.]  [BABEL.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  I<it.:  Pertaining  either  to  tho  ancient  city  or 
to  the  country  of  Babylon. 

"...  Sir  Henry  [Rawlinson]  published  the  first 
authentic  list  of  early  Chaldean  and  fiabylonian  mon- 
archs,"— Mr.  George  Smith  in  Trans.  Soc.  Jiib.  Arehaol., 
vol.  i.,  p.  28. 

2.  Pertaining  to  tho  mystical  Babylon  mentioned 
in  Revelations  xvi.  19 ;  xvii.  5 ;  xviii.  10,  21. 

"Early  may  fly  the  liabylanian  woe." 

Milton:  Sonnets;  Massacre  in  Piedmont. 

B.  Ait  substantive : 

I.  Lit. :  A  native  of,  or,  more  loosely,  a  resident 
in,  tho  ancient  city  or  country  of  Babylon. 

"...  after  the  manner  of  the  Babylonians  of 
Chaldea,  the  land  of  their  nativity."— Ezekiel.  xxiii.  15. 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    J6~wl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     ghin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as/,     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tfon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  slius.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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2.  Fig.  (Anciently) :  One  who  professes  astrology, 
the  Baoylonians  being  so  much  addicted  to  this 
study  that  the  term  "Babylonian  numbers,"  in 
Horace,  Odes,  I.  xi.  2,  signifies  astrological  calcula- 
tions similar  to  fortune-telling. 

if  There  is  no  distinctive  Babylonian  language. 
In  early  times  Babylon  had  an  Accadian  popula- 
tion and  tongue  of  Turanian  origin,  with  a  strong 
and  increasing  Semitic  clement  in  it.  (Sayce.) 
From  these  Semites  came  the  "cuneiform  inscrip- 
tion of  Babylon,"  which  Max  Mailer  conjoins  with 
those  of  Nineveh,  placing  both  under  the  Aramaic, 
or  Northern  class  of  tne  Semitic  family  of  lan- 
guages. [ARAM.EAN,  CHALDEE,  CUNEIFORM.] 

tBab-jM5n'-Ic,  Bab-jMSn-Ic-al,  a.  [From 
Eng.  Babylon, -ic*-ical;  Lat.  Babylonicus, Babylon- 
iacus;  Gr.  Babuloniakos.]  [BABYLONIAN.] 

1.  Lit.:   Pertaining  to  either  the  literal  or  the 
mystic  Babylon ;  Babylonian. 

2.  Fig. :  Confused,  tumultuous ;  disorderly. 

"He  saw  plainly  their  antiquity,  novelty;  their  univer- 
sality, a  Babylonical  tyranny;  and  their  consent,  a  con- 
spiracy."— Harington:  Br.  View  of  the  Church,  p.  97. 

Bab-jf-lon'-Ics,  s.  pi.  [BABYLONIC.]  The  Eng- 
lish designation  generally  given  to  a  valuable 
fragment  of  universal  history  prior  to  267  B.  C., 
composed  by  Borosus,  a  priest  of  Babylon. 

Bab-yMon  -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  Babylon;  -ish.  In 
Dut.  Baby  Ion  isch.~\ 

1.  Lit.:   Pertaining   to   Babylon;    derived   from 
Babylon ;  of  Babylonian  manufacture. 

"...    a  goodly  Babylonish  garment." — Joshua  vii.  21. 

2.  Fig. :    Outlandish,     barbaric ;    ostentatiously 
grand,  but  in  bad  taste;   Babel-like,  marked   by 
confusion  of  tongues. 

bab-f-rdus  -sa  or  bab-I-rofi$-§a,  s.  [A  name 
given  by  Bontius.  In  Fr.  babirousse;  Port,  babi- 
rosa,  babirussa.]  A  species  of  hog,  sometimes 
called  the  Horned  Hog  and  the  Hog-deer,  from  the 
fact  that  its  upper  tusks,  which  are  of  great  length 


Babyroussa. 


and  curved  in  form,  piercing  through  the  upper  lip, 
grow  upward  and  backward,  like  the  horns  of  a 
ruminant.  It  has  longer  legs  than  those  of  the 
common  hog.  Its  native  country  is  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  yet  it  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the 
ancients.  It  is  the  Sus  babyrussa  of  Linneeus,  now 
called  Babyrussa  alfurus.  Its  flesh  is  good  eating. 

ba  -bf-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  baby ;  -ship.]  The  state  or 
characteristics  of  a  baby ;  babyhood,  infancy.  (Min- 
sheu.) 

bac.s.    [BACK  (2).] 

bac'-ca,  s.    [Lat.]    A  berry. 

Botany : 

1.  During  the  time  before  Linneeus :  A  berry ;  any 
fleshy  fruit. 


_'ity _   - 

scattered  throughout  the  pulp.    (Lindley.) 
bacca-slcca,  s.    [Lat.  (lit.)  =  a  dry  berry.] 
Bot. :  In  Prof.  Link's  arrangement,  a  fruit  which 
when  unripe  is  fleshy,  but  which  when  ripe  becomes 
dry,  when  it  is  distinguishable  from  a  capsule  only 
by  not  being  brown. 

bac-ca-lau  -re-ate,  s.  [In  Dan.  baccalaureat ; 
GOT.  baccalaureat,  bakkalaureat ;  Fr. baccalaureat : 
from  Medieev.Lat.  baccalaureus.  (BACCALAUKEtrs.) 
The  general  opinion  is  that  baccalaureate  is  com- 
pounded of  Latin  bacca— a.  berry,  and  laureatus— 
crowned  with  laurel,  from  laurea—ihe  laurel  or 
baytree;  the  reason,  according  to  Calepinus,  being 
that  students,  on  gaining  the  B.  A.  degree,  were 
crowned  with  a  garland  of  laurel  or  bay  berries ;  a 
statement  resting  on  very  doubtful  historical  au- 
thority. In  Sp.  the  word  is  bachilierato*  and  in 
Port,  bachalerado,  terms  in  which  the  connection 
with  bacca  and  laureatus  disappears.  In  Low  Latin 
baccalarius,  the  original  word  whence  baccalau- 
reus may  have  sprung,  was  unconnected  with  bacca 
=  a  berry,  and  signified  a  tenant  of  a  kind  of  farm 


in  the  south  of  France  and  the  north  of  Spain  called 
baccalaria.  Such  tenants  were  bound  to  give  a 
certain  amount  of  labor  to  their  feudal  lord.  Advert- 
ing to  the  locality  where  the  baccalarii  lived.  Wedg- 
wood thinks  the  word  may  have  had  a  Basque 
origin .  ]  [  BACHELOR.] 

In  universities :  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
[BACCALAUREUS,  BACHELOR.] 

bac-ca-lau  -re-US,  s.  [In  Dan.  &  Dut.  baccalau- 
reus; Ger.  baccalaureus*  bakkalaureus ;  all  from 
Medieev.  Lat.  baccalaureus= bachelor.  Generally 
believed  to  be  from  Lat.  bacca  lauri=a  berry  of 
laurel,  but  may  be  a  Celtic  or  a  Basque  word  Latin- 
ized, and  then  spoiled  as  if  it  came  from  Latin  roots 
after  its  proper  origin  had  been  forgotten.  [BAC- 
CALAUREATE, BACHELOR.]  One  who  has  taken  the 
first  degree  in  a  university ;  a  Bachelor  (of  Arts). 

bac  -cate,  bac'-ca-ted,  a.  [From  Lat.  baccatus 
=set  or  adorned  with  pearls;  from  6occa=a  berry, 
...  a  pearl.] 

A.  Of  the  form  baccated: 

tl.  Set  with  pearls.    (Johnson.) 

2.  Having  many  berries.    (Johnson.) 

3.  The  same  as  BACCATE.    [B.,  2.] 

B.  Of  the  form  baccate: 

1.  Having  as  its  fruit  a  bacca.  [BACCA.]  Berried; 
having  a  fleshy  coat  or  covering  to  the  seeds. 

Baccate  seeds:  Seeds  with  a  pulpy  skin. 

2.  Having  in  any  part  of  it  a  juicy,  succulent 
texture,  as  the  calyx  of  Blitum.    (Lindley.) 

bac-cau-la  r-I-us,  a.  [The  first  part  is  from 
Lat.  bacca=a,  berry;  the  second  apparently  from 
Gr.  aulos= hollow.]  The  name  given  by  Desvaux 
to  the  type  of  fruit  called  by  Mirbel,  Lindley,  and 
others,  Carcerulus  (q.  v.).  It  consists  of  several 
one  or  two-seeded  dry  carpels  cohering  around  an 
axis.  Example,  Malvaceous  plants. 

bac'-cha,  «•  [Gr.  Bakche,  a  mythological  name.] 
A  genus  of  dipterous  insects  belonging  to  the  family 
Syrphidae. 

Bac  -cha-nal,  s.  &  a.  [In  Fr.  (1)  bacchanale, 
bacchanal  (no  pl.)=great  noise  and  uproar,  a  noisy 
and  tumultuous  dance ;  (2)  Bacchanales  (pl.)=fcs- 
tivals  of  Bacchus;  Sp.  Bacanal  (adj.  &  s.),  Bac- 
canales  (s.  pi.)  =  Bacchanals;  Port,  bacchanal 
(adj.),  Bacchanals  (s.  pl.)=feasts  of  Bacchus  ;  Ital. 
Baccanale=a  tumultuous  crowd,  a  bacchanal ;  all 
from  Lat.  Bacchanalis  (adj.)=relating  to  Bacchus, 
Bacchanalian ;  also  Bacchanal,  old  orthography 
Baccanal  (s.)  =  (l)  a  place  of  Bacchus,  (2)  a  feast  of 
Bacchus,  the  orgies  of  Bacchus:  from  Bacchus 
(Q.  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I,  Of  things.  (Plural  Bacchanales  and  Baccha- 
nalia) : 

1.  An   orgie   celebrated   in     honor   of   Bacchus. 
(Often  in  the  plural.)    The  worship  of  Bacchus  was 
perhaps  of  Oriental  origin.  Various  festivals  in  his 
honor  were  held  in  Greece.  The  colonists  from  that 
country  in  Southern  Italy  introduced  his  worship 
into  Rome,  where  Bacchanalia,  attended  by  much 
immorality  ^  were  secretly  held  for  some  time,  till 
they  were  discovered  in  B.  C.  186,  and  prohibited  by 
a  decree  of  the  Senate. 

"They  perform  these  certain  bacchanals  or  rites  in  the 
honor  of  Bacchus."— Hoi  land:  Plutarch's  Morals. 

2.  Any  similar  orgie. 

"Then  Genius  danced  a  bacchanal;  he  crown'd 
The  brimming  goblet,  seized  the  thyrsus,  bound 
His  brows  with  ivy,  ruah'd  into  the  field       % 
Of  wild  imagination,  and  there  reel'd, 
The  victim  of  his  own  lascivious  fires, 
And,  dizzy  with  delight,  profaned  the  sacred  wires." 
Cowper.-  Table  Talk. 

II.  Of  persons.    (PI.  Bacchanals  only) : 

1.  Lit, ;  A  worshiper  of  Bacchus. 

"...  nor  was  it  unsuitable  to  the  reckless  fury  of 
the  Bacchanals  during  their  state  of  temporary  excite- 
ment, .  .  ." — Grote.-  Hist.  Greece,  pt.  i.,  en.  i. 

2.  Fig. :     One    who    prefers     drunkenness     and 
debauchery  to  all  high  and  noble  aims. 

"  Hark  !  rising  to  the  ignoble  call, 
How  answers  each  bold  Bacchanal  f  " 

Byron:  Don  Juan,  iii.  86. 

B.  As  adjective:  Characterized  by  drunkenness 
and  revelry. 

"Yonrsolemne  and  bacchanal  feasts,  that  you  observe 
yearly."—  Crotcley;  Deliberate  Answer  (1587),  f.  26. 

Bac-cha-na  -11-a,  s.  pi.  [Latin.]   [BACCHANAL.] 

BaC-Cha-na  -11-an,  a.  &  «.  [Eng.  bacchanal, 
-tan;  from  Lat.  bacchanalis.]  [BACCHANAL.] 

A.  .-Is  adjective:  Pertaining  to  a  bacchanal;  re- 
sembling the  characteristics  of  a  bacchanal. 

"There,  beauty  woos  him  with  expanded  firms ; 
Even  Bacchanalian  madness  has  its  charms." 

er:  Progress  of  Error. 


B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Lit. :  A  worshiper  of  Bacchus,  specially  in  the? 
state  of  excitement  in  which  he  was  at  the  festivals 
in  honor  of  the  divinity  whom  he  specially  wor- 
shiped. 

"So,  when  by  Bacchanalians  torn, 
On  Thracian  Hebrus'  side, 
The  tree-enchanter  Orpheus  fell." 
Cowper:  Death  of  Mrs.  Throckmorton's  Bullfinch. 

2.  Fig.:  One  whose  actions  on  any  special  occa- 
sion, or  habitually,  resemble  those  witnessed  at  th& 
ancient  orgies  in  honor  of  Bacchus. 

Bac-cha-na  -ll-an-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  Bacchana- 
lian; -ly.\  In  Bacchanalian  fashion ;  after  th& 
manner  of  bacchanals. 

fbac  -chant,  s.  [From  Lat.  bacchans,  pr.  par.  of 
bacchor— to  celebrate  the  festival  of  Bacchus.]  A. 
priest  of  Bacchus. 

bac  chan  -te,  s.  [In  Fr.  &  Port.  Bacchante^ 
bacchante=(l)  a  priestess  of  Bacchus,  (2)  an 
immodest  female;  Ital.  Baccante;  from  Lat.  bac- 
chans,  nr.  par.  of  bacchor.]  [BACCHANT.!  A  priest- 
ess of  Bacchus.  (Often  used  in  the  plural  Bdc- 
chan  -tes.) 

"Plaintive  at  first  were  the  tones,  and  sad:  then  soar- 
ing to  madness 

Seemed  they  to  follow  or  guide  the  revel  of  frenzied 
Bacchantes." Longfellow:  Evangeline,  pt.  ii.  2. 

bac-cha-rld  -e-se,  s.  pi.  [BACCHARIS.]  A  family 
of  Composite  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Aster- 
aceae,  the  first  sub-order  Tubuliflorfe,  and  the  third, 
tribe  Asteroideae.  Typical  genus,  Baccharis  (q.  v.). 

bac'-Cha-rls,  s.  [In  Ger.  baccharis;  FT.  bac- 
chante ;  Lat.6occar,6accftar,and  baccharis;  Gr.ftafc- 
karis;  from  the  Lydian  language.  A  plant  yielding 
oil  (Baccharis 
dioscorides  ?).] 
Plowm  a  n  s 
Spi  k  e  n  a  r  d.  A 
genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the 
order  Asteraceee, 
or  C  o  m  p  osites. 
Upward  of  two 
hundred  species 
are  known,  all  of 
which  belong  to 
the  Western 
Hem  is  ph  e  re . 
They  are  herbs, 
shrubs,  or  some- 
timos  small 
trees,  many  of 
them  re  s  i  n  o  u  s 
and  glossy.  B. 
microcephaJa  is 
used  in  Parana 
for  curing  rheu- 
matism, and  B.  genistilloides  in  Brazil  in  inter- 
mittent fever. 

Bac'-Chlc,  Bac -Cbl-cal,  a.  [In  Fr,  Bachique; 
Port.  Bacchico;  Lat.  Bacchicus=  relating  to  the 
Bacchic  meter ;  Gr.  Bakchikos.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  Bacchus,  or  to  any  such  orgie  as  those 
which  were  so  objectionable  a  feature  of  his  wor- 
ship. 

"He  cured  them  by  introducing  the  Bacchic  dance  and 
fanatical  excitement."—  Grote:  Greece,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i. 

bac-chi'-us,  s.    [Lat.  bacchius;   Gr.  bakclieios.l 

Prosody :  A  foot  consisting  of  three  syllables,  the 
first  and  second  long,  and  the  third  short,  as  pe  | 
jo  \  ra ;  or,  according  to  others,  the  first  short  and 
the  second  and  third  long,  as  cd  \  rl  \  nas. 

Bac'-chus,  s.  [Lat.  Bacchus;  Gr.  Bdkchos.'] 
Classic  Myth. :  The  Roman  god  of  wine,  generally 
identified,  whether  correctly  or  not,  with  the  Greekr. 
Dionysos,  the  divine  patron  of  wine,  inspiration,, 
and  dramatic  poetry.  His  worship,  or  at  least  the- 
frenzied  form  of  it,  is  said  to  have  arisen  in  Thrace 
and  reached  Rome  through  the  Greek  colonies  in 
Southern  Italy.  Like  Dionysos,  he  was  one  of  the 
Dii  Selecti)  or  "Selected  gods."  Ho  was  fabled  to- 
be  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semelo,  the  daughter  of 
Cadmus.  He  figures  in  perennial  youth,  with  a 
crown  of  vine  or  ivy  leaves  around  his  temples,  and. 
In  •!(  line  in  his  hand  a  spear  bound  with  ivy.  Tigers,, 
lions,  or  lynxes  are  yoked  to  his  chariot,  while  ho  is 
accompanied  by  bacchanals,  satyrs,  ana  his  foster- 
father  and  preceptor  Silenus.  Ho  is  said  to  have 
conquered  India,  and  his  worship  [BACCHANAL] 
has  more  an  Oriental  than  a  European  aspect.  In 
the  foregoing  article  the  most  common  form  of  tho 
inyth  is  pivon  ;  thoro  are  others  so  inconsistent -with 
it,  and  with  each  other,  that  possibly,  as  Cicero, 
Diodorus,  and  others  think,  several  personages 
have  been  confounded  together  undor  tne  name  of 
Dionysos  or  Bacchus.  Bacchus  married  Ariadne 
when  she  was  deserted  by  Thcsous  at  Naxos. 
.] 


Hare  liar  is. 
Plant,  floret,  and  root- 


=  a  berry,  and  signified  a  tenant  of  a  kind  of  farm  Cowper:  Progress  of  Error.       [DioxYsos.J 

fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wit,     here,     camel,     her,    thSre;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pSt, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      ae,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw.. 
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Bacchus-bole,  s.  A  flower,  not  tall,  but  very 
full  ami  broad-leaved,  i  M<»rtinn'>-.  \ 

bac-9lf -er  OUS,  a.    [In  Fr.  baccifere;  Port,  bac- 

cifera:  from  Lat.  baccifer;  6occa=a  berry, and fero 

=  to  bear.]    Berry-bearing,  producing  berries ;  using 

that  term  either  (1)  in  the  extended  and  popular 

e,  which  was  also  the  old  scientific  one — 

*'  Bdfciferons  trees  are  of  four  kinds.  (1)  Such  as  bear 
a  caliculate  or  naked  berry;  the  flower  and  calix  both 
falling  off  together,  and  leaving  the  berry  bare;  as  the 
sassafras  trees.  (2)  Such  as  have  a  imked  ruonospermous 
fruit:  that  is,  containing  in  it  only  one  seed;  as  the 
arlmtf*.  «3>  Such  as  have  but  polyspermous  fruit;  that 
is,  containing  two  or  more  kernels  or  seeds  within  it;  as 
the  jesminum,  ligustrum.  (4)  Such  as  have  their  fruit 
composed  of  many  acini,  or  round  soft  balls,  set  close 
together,  like  a  bunch  of  grapes;  as  the  uva  marina." — 
Kay. 

Or  (2)  in  the  more  limited  and  modern  scientific 
one.    [BACCA.] 

bac~9lv  -6r-ous,  a.    [Lat.  6acea  =  a  berry,  and 
yoro=to  swallow  whole,  to  devour.]    Berry-devour- 
ing; feeding  on  berries.    (Glossog.  Nova,  2d  ed.) 
*bac,e,  a.    [BASE,  arfj.] 
*bac.e,  s.    [BASE,  a.] 

bach'-s.-rach,  back'-rack,  back  -rag,  s.  [From 
Bacharach,  a  town  upon  the  Rhine,  near  which  it  is 
produced.]    A  kind  of  wine  from  Bacharach. 
"  With  bacharach  and  aqua  vitse." 

Butler:  Hudibras. 

"  Give  a  fine  relish  to  my  backrag."—City  Match,  ix.  282. 
*ba$h'-§l-er-Ie,s.  [_Eng.  bacheler ;  stiff. -ie.  From 
Low  Lat.  bacheleria  = commonalty  or  yeomanry  in 
contradistinction  from  baronage.]    The  state,  con- 
dition, or  dignity  of  a  knight. 

"Phebus  that  was  flour  of  bachelerie, 
As  wel  in  freedom  as  in  chivalrie." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  17,074-5. 

ba$h'-Sl-5r,  *bach -el-l5r,  *batch -el-5r, 
•bat^h  -el-!6r,  *bat9h'-l5r,  *ba9h -Sl-ere, 
bach-el-er,  *ba9h  -jMere  (O.  Eng.),  'bagh-el- 
ar  (O.  Scotch),  8.  [From  Fr.  bachelier=(\)  a  young 
gentleman  who  aspires  to  be  a  knight,  (2)  a  student 
who  lias  taken  his  first  degree  at  a  university,  (3) 
an  unmarried  man,  a  lover;  O.  Fr.  bachelier, 
bachellier,  bacheler ',  bachiter=&  young  man  (the 
corresponding  feminine  word  is  bachelette=a  young 
and  pretty  girl, .'specially  one  who  has  a  lover) ;  O. 
Fr.  bachelette,  bacelote,  bachele,  bacelle,  and  bacele. 
In  Prov.  bachallier,  bacalar;  Sp.  bachiller;  Port. 
bacharel;  Ital.  bacceliere,  bacceliero— &  bachelor; 
Wel.  bochgen=&  boy,  6och= little ;  Ir.  becttj,  beg; 
Gael,  beag  =  little,  short,  trifling.]  [BACCALAU- 
REATE.] 

A.  Ordinary  Lang.:  A  person  of  the  male  sex, of 
marriageable   age,    who   has    not    been   married. 
When  he  has  passed  the  time  of  life  at  which  the 
majority  of  men  enter  the  matrimonial  state,  he  is 
called  an  old  bachelor. 

"  Fair  maid,  send  forth  thine  eye:  this  youthful  parcel 
Of  noble  bachelors  stand  at  my  bestowing." 

Shakesp..-  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  ii.  3. 

B.  Technically: 

I.  University  degree* : 

In  the  expression  Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.  A.),  one 
who  has  taken  the  first  degree  at  a  university.  The 
B.  A.  degree  was  introduced  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  In  the  opinion  of 
Jamieson,  in  this  sense  the  term  bachelor  was  prob- 
ably borrowed  from  the  arrangement  in  the 
University  of  Paris,  where  two  of  the  four  orders 
into  whicli  the  theological  faculty  was  divided  were 
called  Baccalarii  Forinati  and  Baccalarii  Cursores. 

"The  Bachelars  met  in  the  chamber  above  the  school  of 
Humanitie." — Craw/..-  Hist.  I'tth-.  Kilitt.,  p.  29.  (Jamieson.) 

II.  Heraldry: 

1.  Formerly : 

(a)  A  person  who,  though  a  knight,  had  not  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  vassals  to  have  his  banner  carried 
before  him  in  battle. 

*(b)  One  who  was  not  old  enough  to  display  a 
banner  of  his  own,  and  therefore  had  to  follow  that 
of  another. 

"A  knyghte  of  Rome  and  his  bacnylere." 

Cower,  f.  42.     (S.  IH  Boticher.) 

*(c)  A  chevalier  wjip,  having  made  his  first  cam- 
paign, received  a  military  girdle. 

*(d)  One  who,  on  the  first  occasion  that  ho  took 
part  in  a  tournament,  overcame  his  adversary. 

'2.  Xoir :  A  member  of  the  oldest  but  lowest  order 
of  English  knighthood  —  the  knights  bachelors. 
[KNIGHT.]  King  Alfred  is  said  to  have  conferred  it 
on  lii.-  son  Athelstan. 

III.  Among  the  London  City  Companies  of  Trades- 
men :    One  not  yet  admitted  to  the  livery. 

•"  Bachelor's  buttons:  A  name  given  by  gardeners 
to  the  double-flowered  variety  of  one  of  the  Crow- 
foots, or  Buttercups  (Ranunculus  acris).  Some- 
times this  species  is  further  designated  as  Yellow 


Bachelor's  Buttons,  after  the  example  of  the 
French,  who  denominated  it  Boutons  tZ'or,  while  the 
name  White  Bachelor's  Buttons  (in  Fr.  Boutons 
d' argent)  is  bestowed  on  another  Crowfoot  (Ranun- 
culus aconitifolius).  Various  other  plants,  rsjir-- 
t* tally  the  campion,  the  burdock,  the  scabious  or 
Bluebottle,  have  also  been  called  Bachelor's  But- 
tons, or  Buttons. 

ba$h  -el-or-I$m,  s.  [Eng.  bm-ht-lor;  -/*»».]  The 
state  or  condition  of  a  bachelor.  (Qgilvie.) 

ba9h -el-Sr-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  bachelor;  and  suff. 
-ship.]  The  state  or  condition  of  a  bachelor. 

1.  In  the  sense  of  an  unmarried  person. 

"  Her  mother,  living  yet,  can  testify, 
She  was  the  first  fruit  of  my  bachelorship," 

.sV1(i;,f-s/>.:  1  Henry  VI. ,  v.  4. 

2.  In  the  sense  of  one  who  has  taken  the  first  or 
lower  degree  in  a  university.    [B.  A.] 

*bach'-lane,  pr.  par.    [BACHLE.]    (Scotch.) 
ba'-chle,  s.    [BAUCHLE.]    (Scotch.) 


sale.)     (Jamieson.) 
bag'-Il-lar-I-a, 
s.  [From  Lat.  ba- 
cillus (q.  v.).] 

*1.  Formerly:  A 
large  family  of  so- 
c ailed  infusorial 
animalcules-  estab- 
lished by  Ehren- 
berg,  who  compre- 
hends  under  it 
more  than  thirty 
genera,  including 
Gallionella,  Nav- 
icula,  and  others, 
the  s  i  I  ice  on  s 
shields  of  which 
abound  in  creta- 
ceous,tertiary,  and 
more  recent  geo- 
logical deposits. 


Bacillaria  (Magnified  100 
Diameters). 


They  are  now  believed  to  be  of  vegetable  origin, 
and  to  be  properly  ranked  with  diatomaceous  Algae. 

2.  Now:  A  genus  of  diatomaceous  Algse.  It  has 
lower  rectangular  articulations  and  curious  move- 
ments. 

ba-9ll'-lfis  (pi.  ba-9ir-ll),  s.  [Lat.  bacillum 
or  bacillus=a.  little  staff;  dimin.  of  baculum  =  a 
staff.] 

1.  Plural  (bacilli):  The  leaf-buds,  analogous  in 
structure  to  bulbs,  which  are  developed  in  some 
endogens  on  the  part  of  the  stem  above-ground,  and 
ultimately  separate  from  it  spontaneously.    They 
are  called  also  propagines  and  bulbilli. 

2.  Singular:  One  or  the  separable  moving  narrow 
plates  of  which  the  genus  of  Algee  called  Diatoma  is 
composed. 

back  (1),  *backe,  *bak,  s.,  a.,  &  adv.  [A.  S.  bcec, 
bac;  Sw.  &  O. Icel.  bak'  Dan.  bag,bagen;  O.  Fr.  & 
O.  L.  Ger.  bac,  bak;  O.  H.  Ger.  bacho.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Literally :  The  upper  part  of  the  body  in  most 
animals,  in  which  the  spine  is  the  hinder  part  in 
man,  extending  from  the  neck  to  the  loins. 

"  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  with  most  mammals, 
the  thickness  of  the  hair  and  its  direction  on  the  back  is 
adapted  to  throw  off  the  rain." — Darwin :  Descent  of  Man, 
pt.  i..  ch.  vi. 

"  Ramsay's  men  turned  their  backs  and  dropped  their 
arms." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  xiii. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Of  man: 

(a)  The  whole  hinder  part,  upon  which  a  burden 
is  naturally  carried. 

"  Those  who,  by  their  ancestors,  have  been  set  free  from 
a  constant  drudgery  to  their  backs  and  their  bellies, 
should  bestow  some  time  on  their  heads." — Locke. 

(b)  The  entire  body  behind,  in  front,  at  the  sides, 
everywhere;  as   in   the    expression*  "he   has   not 
clothes  on  his  back." 

(c)  Whatever,  in  any  portion  of  the  human  frame, 
occupies  a  relative  situation  analogous  to  that  of 
the  back  in  the  body  itself.    Thus  the  back  of  the 
head  is  the  hinder  part  of  the  head  ;  the  back  of  the 
hand    is  the  convex  part  of  it — that  on  the  other 
side  of  the  palm. 

(d)  A  body  of   followers;  persons  to  back  one. 
[BACKING.] 

"  So  Mr.  Pym  and  his  back  were  rescued."— Baillie.-  Let- 
ters, i.  217.  (Jamieson.) 

(e)  In  football:  Those  players  who  are  stationed 
at  the  rear  of  their  own  side,  and  nearest  their  own 
goal.    [HALF-BACK.] 

2.  Of  things: 

[a)  Of  knives,  axes,  and  similar  implements:  The 
thick  blunt  portion;  that  on  the  other  side  from 
the  cutting  edge. 


(b)  The  portion  of  anything  most  remote  from  it< 
face  or  from  the  place  which  the  speaker  at  the 
moment  occupies. 

"  Trees  set  upon  the  backs  of  chimnies  do  ripen  fruit 
sooner."— Bacon.-  Natural  History. 

"  The  source  of  waves  which  I  shall  choose  for  these 
experiments  is  a  plate  of  copper,  against  the  imck  of  which 
a  steady  sheet  of  flame  is  permitted  to  play."— Tynttall; 
Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  vifi.  4,  p.  181. 

III.  The  word  back  is  used  in  the  following  special 
phrases: — 

1.  Behind  the  back: 

(a)  Lit. :  To  or  at  any  spot  so  situated. 

(b)  Fig.:  The  time  when  one  is  absent.    [See  No» 

2.  The  back  of  my  hand  to  you :  I  will  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  you.    (Jnmieson.) 

3.  To  be  up  (used  of  the  back) :  To  become  irritated 
against  a  person.      The  metaphor  is  derived  from 
the  procedure  of   a  cat  or  similar  animal,  which 
raises  its  spine  and  bristles  up  its  hair  before  attack' 
ing  an  adversary.     (Jamieaon,) 

"Well,  Nelly,  since  my  back  is  up,  ye  sail  tak  down  the' 
pictnre  .  .  ."— Scott:  St.  Ronan's  Well,  ch.  iii. 

4.  To  bow  down  the  back:  To  humiliate. 

"...    and  bow  down  their  6a£A:alway." — JZomotuxL  10. 

5.  To  cast  behind  the  back: 

(a)  Used  of  law  or  of  persons :  To  despise. 
"Nevertheless   they    were    disobedient,    and    rebelled 

against  thee,   and  cast  thy  law  behind   their  backs." — 
Ifehemiah  ix.  26. 

" .  .  .  thou  hast  forgotten  me,  and  cast  me  behind  thy 
back  .  .  ."—Ezekiet  iriii.  36. 

(b)  Used  of  sins:  To  forgive  and  frfrget. 

"...  thou  hast  cast  all  my  sins  behind  thy  6ocfc."— 
Isaiah  xxzviii.  17. 

6.  To  give  the.  back:  To  turn  back,  to  abandon  an 
expedition  or  enterprise. 

".  .  .  he  would  not  thus  lightly  have  given  us  the 
back." — Bunyan;  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

7.  To  have  the  back  at  the  wall :  To  be  in  an  unfor- 
tunate state.    (Jamieson.)     (Scotch.) 

8.  To  plow  upon  the  back:   To  inflict  upon  one 
gross  oppression,  injury,  and  insult. 

"  The  plowers  plowed  upon  my  back:  they  made  long 
their  furrows." — Ps.  cxxix.  3. 

9.  To  see  the  back,  used  of  soldiers  in  a  battle, 
means  that  they  have  turned  to  flee. 

"...  fifty  thousand  fighting  men.  whose  backs  no 
enemy  had  ever  seen." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

10.  To  turn  the  back: 

(a)  To  turn  in  battle  with  the  intention  of  fleeing, 
or  in  an  enterprise  with  the  design  of  abandoning  it. 

"O  Lord,  what  shall  I  say,  when  Israel  turneth  their 
backs  before  their  enemies!" — Joshua  vii.  8. 

(6)  To  go  away,  as,  "  Scarcely  had  the  teacher 
turned  his  back,  when  the  scholars  grossly  misbe- 
haved." (In  this  sense  it  may  be  followed  by  on  or 
upon.) 

(c)  Actually  to  turn  the  back  upon  one  in  the 
street,  either  undisguisedly  or  under  the  pretense 
of  not  seeing  him. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining^  to  or  supporting  the  back,  as  the 
"frocfc-bone." 

"...  it  shall  he  take  off  hard  by  the  faaofr-bone  .  .  ." 
— Leviticus  iii.  9. 

2.  Benind  anything  in  situation,  as  a  "  6acfc-yard ;" 
hence    remote    from    the    accessible  parts   of    the 
country ;  up  a  country  inland,  as  "  the  back  settle- 
ments of  North  America." 

If  Back  and  bottom  nails:  Nails  made  with  flat 
shanks  that  they  may  hold  fast,  and  yet  not  open 
the  grain  of  the  wood.  (Glossog.  JVoni.) 

C.  As  adverb: 

I.  Of  a  person  or  place : 

1.  To  the  quarter  behind  a  person  or  thing;  back- 
ward, 

"And  when  .Tudah  looked  back,  behold,  the  battle  was 
before  and  behind." — 2  Chronicles  xiii.  14. 

2.  To  the  direction    opposite    to  that   in   which 
motion  has  been  made;  to  the  place  whence  one 
has  departed  or  been  taken  away. 

".  .  and  the  Lord  caused  the  sea  to  go  back  by  a 
strong  east  wind  all  that  night,  .  .  ." — Exodus  xiv.  21. 

"Why  are  ye  the  last  to  bring  the  king  back  to  his 
house?"—  2  Samuel  xix.  11. 

*[  To oive  back  in  battle:  To  recede  from  a  posi- 
tion before  occupied. 

"  This  made  Christian  give  a  little  back;  Apollyon, 
therefore,  followed  his  work  amain  .  .  ."—Buntjan.-  Pil- 
ijriin'.<*  Progress,  pt.  i. 

3.  To  a  person  or  public  body  whence  anything 
has  been  obtained ;  to  one's  self  again ;  again ;  in 
return. 

"The  laborers  possess  nothing  but  what  bethinks  fit 
to  give  them,  and  until  he  thinks  fit  to  take  it  back^'—J. 
N.  Mill:  Piilit.  AV.m.,  vol.  i.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  %  i. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     cMn,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     (his;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  = 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  8hiin;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zliun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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4.  So  as  to  remain  behind;  with  no  progression 
in  any  direction  (lit.  <t  fig.) ;  retained  Instead  of 
being  paid  over. 

" .  .  .  but,  lo,  the  Lord  bath  kept  thee  back  from 
honor."— lumbers  xxiv.  11. 

"  .  .  .  to  keep  back  part  of  the  price  of  the  land." — 
Acts  v.  3. 

5.  With  progression,  yet  so  as  to  fall  more  and 
snore  behind  another  body;  as  "  Compared  with  the 
"Christian  powers,  tbe  Mohammedans  are  falling 
-back  in  the  world,    meaning  not  that  they  are  sta- 
tionary  or   retrograde,    but    that    their   forward 
motion  is  so  slow  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
'Christian  nations  that  they  are  more  and  more  fall- 
ing behind. 

H.  Qf  time: 

1.  To  or  at  a  time  gone  by 

"I  had  always  a  curiosity  to  look  back  unto  the  sources 
of  things,  and  to  view  in  my  mind  the  beginning  and 
progress  of  a  rising  world." — Unmet. 

2.  A  second  time,  anew,  afresh  again. 

"The  epistles  being  written  from  ladies  forsaken  by 
their  lovers,  many  thoughts  came  back  upon  us  in  divers 
letters." — Dryden. 

Ill  Of  state  or  condition;  To  a  former  state  or 
condition ;  again. 

"  For  Israel  slideth  back  as  a  backsliding  heifer  .  .  " 
Bosea  iv.  16. 

If  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  (a)  between  the  ad- 
verb back  and  backward:— Back  denotes  the  situ- 
ation of  being  and  the  direction  of  going;  backward 
simply  the  manner  of  going.  A  person  stands  back 
who  would  not  be  in  the  way ;  he  goes  backward 
when  he  would  not  turn  his  back  to  an  object.  (6) 
Between  back  and  behind :  Back  marks  the  situ- 
ation of  a  place ;  behind,  the  situation  of  one  object 
with  another.  A  person  stands  back  who  stands  in 
the  back  part  of  a  place ;  he  stands  behind  who  has 
any  one  in  front  of  him ;  the  back  is  opposed  to  tho 
front,  behind  to  before.  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

D.  In  composition  ;  Back  is  generally  an  adjective, 
as  fracfc-bone,  6acfc-yard,  though  in  some  rare  in- 
stances it  is  adverbial,  as  in  the  case  of  fcac'fc-filling, 
&c. 

*back-band,  s.    [BACK-BOND.] 

back-bedroom,  s.    A  bedroom  at  tbe  back  of  a 
house. 
back-board,  s.  &  a. 

1.  As  substantive : 

(a)  A  board  for  the  support  of  the  back. 

(b)  A  board  across  the  stern  of  a  boat  for  the  pas- 
sengers to  lean  against. 

(c)  A  board  attached  to  the  rim  of  a  water-wheel 
to  prevent  the  water  running  off  the  floats  or  pad- 
dles into  the  interior  of  the  wheel.    (Nicholson.) 

(d)  A  part  of  a  lathe.    (Goodrich  &  Porter.) 

2.  As  adjective:  Behind  the  ship.  (Glossog.  Nova.) 

back-bond,  *back-band,  *bak-band,  *. 

Scots  Laio:  A  counter-bond  rendering  another  one 
null  and  void.  It  is  a  deed  corresponding  to  what 
is  called  in  England  a  declaration  of  trust.  (Mac- 
kenzie: Institutes,  &c.) 

back-boxes,  s.  pi.  % 

Typography :  The  boxes  on  the  top  of  the  upper 
case  used  for  printers'  types. 

back-cast,  a.  As.    (Scotch.) 

A.  As  adjective :  Retrospective. 

"  I'll  often  kindly  think  on  you 
And  on  our  happy  days  and  nights, 
With  pleasing  back-cast  view." 
Tannahitl:  Poems,  pp.  96,  97.     (Jamieson.) 

B.  As  substantive:   Anything  which  throws  one 
back  from  a  state  of  prosperity  to  one  of  adversity. 

1  "They'll  get  a  back-cast  o'  his  hand  yet,  that  think  so 
muckle  o'  the  creature  and  see  little  o'  the  Creator." — 
Scott;  Tales  of  my  Landlord. 

back-chain,  ».  A  chain  which  passes  over  the 
cart-saddle  of  a  horse  to  support  the  shafts. 

back-end,  s.  The  latter  part  of  anything.  Spec., 
the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

"...  when  you  did  me  the  honor  to  stop  a  day  or 
two  at  last  back-end."— Blackwood's  Mag.t  Oct.,  1820,  p.  8. 
(Jamieson.) 

back-fear,  s.  An  object  of  terror  from  behind. 
[BACKCHALES.] 

"He  needed  not  to  dread  no  back-fear  in  Scotland  as  he 
was  wont  to  do."— Pitscuttie  (ed.  1728),  p.  105.  (Jamieaon.) 

back-filling,  s. 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  restoring  to  its  place,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  grave,  for  instance,  earth  which  has 
been  removed. 

2.  The  earth  thus  restored  to  its  place, 
back-leaning,   a.    Leaning  toward  the  hinder 

part. 

back-light,  s.  A  light  reflected  upon  the  hinder 
part  of  anything. 


back-look,  s.  A  look  to  what  is  past  in  time. 
(Chiefly  Scotch.) 

"Alter  a  serious  back-look  of  all  these  forty-eight 
years."—  Walker;  Peden,  p.  71,  (Jamieson.) 

back-parlor,  s.  A  parlor  situated  at  the  back 
part  of  a  house. 

back-plate,  s.  A  plate  on  the  hinder  part  of 
armor;  tne  same  as  BACK-PIECE  (q.  v.). 

back-spaul,  s.  The  hinder  part  of  the  shoulder. 
(Scotch.) 

"  .  .  .  if  sae  muckle  as  a  collier  or  a  ealter  make  a 
moonlight  flitting,  ye  will  deck  him  by  the  back-spun  I  iu 
a  minute  of  time  .  .  .  " — Scott:  Red*(Jamitlet,  ch.  vii. 

back-tack,  back-take,  *. 

In  Scotland:  A  deed  by  which  a  wad-setter,  in- 
stead of  himself  possessing  the  lands  which  he  has 
in  wadset,  gives  a  lease  of  them  to  the  reverser,  to 
continue  in  force  till  they  are  redeemed,  on  con- 
dition of  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  wadset 
sum  as  rent. 

"Where  lands  are  affected  with  wadseta  comprysiiig 
assignments  or  back-takes,  that  the  same  may  be  first 
compted  in  the  burdens  of  the  delinquent'*)  estate."— 
Acts  Charles  I.  (ed.  1814),  vi.  204. 

back-tread,  s.    Retrogression.    (Scotch.) 

"...  followed  the  back-tread  of  our  defection." — 
Manifesto  of  the  Scots  Army  (1640). 

back-trick,  s.    A  mode  of  attacking  behind. 

back-yard,  8.    A  yard  behind  a  house. 

If  Other  compound  words  will  be  found  further 
on  in  their  proper  alphabetical  order. 

back,  v.  t.  &  i.    [From  the  substantive.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  get  on,  or  to  place  on,  the  back  of  an 
animal ;  to  ride. 

"  .         .    as  I  slept,  methought 
Great  Jupiter,  upon  his  eagle  /<"<•/.'</. 
Appear"  d  to  me,  with  other  spritely  shows 
Of  mine  own  kindred." 

Shakesp.;  Cymbeline,  v.  6. 

(2)  To  cause  to  move  backward.    (Used  of  horses, 
railway  engines  and  the  trains  attached  to  them, 
the  engines  in  steamboats,  or   anything  similar.) 
[See  II.  2,  where  some  special  phrases  are  given.] 

"One  of  the  alien  mercenaries  had  backed  his  horse 
against  an  honest  citizen  who  pressed  forward  to  catch  n 
glimpse  of  the  royal  canopy."—  llacaulay.-  Hist.  Eng,, 
ch.  xi. 

(3)  To  write  on  the  back  of ;  to  direct  a  letter ;  to 
endorse  a  bill  or  other  document.    [II.  l.J 

2.  Figuratively:  To  stand  at  the  back  of,  to  aid. 
support. 

(1)  Of  persons:  To  stand  as  a  second  or  supporter 
to  one ;  to  support  or  maintain  one's  cause. 

"  I  have  not  ridden  in  Scotland  since 
James  back'd  the  cause  of  that  mock  prince, 
Warbeck,  that  Flemish  counterfeit, 
Who  on  the  gibbet  paid  the  cheat." 

Scott:  Marmion,  i.  18. 

"...  doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to 
contend  against  them  when  they  were  backed  by  an  Eng-> 
lish  army.  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

(2)  Of  things: 

(a)  To  justify,  to  support. 

"...  endeavor  to  back  their  experiments  with  a 
specious  reason." — Boyle.  , 

"We have  I  know  not  how  many  adages  to  back  the 
reason  of  this  moral." — L' Estrange. 

(6)  To  second. 

"  Factious,  and  fav'ring  this  or  t'other  side, 

Their  wagers  back  their  wishes."  Dryden, 

" .  .  .  I  am  come  forth  to  withstand  them,  and  to 
that  end  will  bacfcthe  lions."— Bunyan;  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress, pt.  ii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law.  To  back  a  warrant :  To  endorse  a  warrant 
with  the  signature  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  so  as  to 
give  it  force  in  the  county  or  other  district  over 
which  his  authority  extends.    This  is  done  when  an 
accused  person,  for  whose  apprehension  a  warrant 
valid  only  in  one  county  is  out,  passes  into  another, 
(Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  21.) 

2.  Nautically : 

To  back  the  sails  of  a  ship ;  To  cause  them  to  press 
backward  on  the  masts  instead  of  forward.  The 
effect  is  to  make  the  ship  move  sternward. 

To  back  the  engine  in  a  steamboat :  To  reverse  the 
action  of  the  engine,  with  the  effect  of  making  tho 
vessel  go  backward. 

To  back  a  vessel :  To  make  her  go  backward. 

To  back  the  oars  of  a  boat:  To  reverse  the  action 
of  the  oars  and  make  tho  boat  move  stern  foremost, 
the  phrase  for  which  iSi/o  back  astern. 

To  back  an  anchor:  To  lay  down  a  small  anchor 
in  advance  of  a  large  one,  the  cable  of  the  former 
being  fastened  to  the  crown  of  tho  latter  one  to  pre- 
vent its  coming  home. 


3.   Horse-racing : 

(a)  To  back  a  horse:  Tobot  that  one  of  the  horses 
in  a  race  shall  outrun  tho  rest. 

(b)  To  back  the  field:  To  support  the  aggregate  of 
the  norscs  in  a  race  against  a  particular  horse. 

B.  Intransitive:  To  move  backward. 

To  back  out  of  a  promise,  a  project,  or  an  enter- 
prise: To  retreat  from  the  forward  position  one 
formerly  occupied  with  respect  to  it. 

back  (2"t,  bac,  s.  [In  Sw.6acA-=  .  ,  .  a  bowl; 
Dut.  fcafc=a  bowl,  a  pan,  a  basin,  the  boot  of  a 
coach,  the  pit  in  a  theater,  a  trough,  a  crib,  a  mess ; 
Fr.  6ac=a  large  ferry-boat  for  meii  and  animals; 
Arm.  bak,  bag=&  bark.] 

A.  Ord.  Lang.:    A  wooden  trough  for   carrying 
fuol ;  a  "  backet."    [BUCKET.] 

"After  narrowly  escaping  breaking  my  shins  over  a 
turf  back  and  a  salting  tub  .  .  ." — Scott :  Hob  Roy,  ch.  ziii. 

B.  Technically: 

I.  Navigation :  A  ferry-boat,  specially  one  of  large 
size,  guided  by  a  rope  or  chain,  for  transporting 
animals,  men,  and  freight  from  one  side  of  a  river 
to  the  other. 

II.  Brewing  &  Distilling: 

1.  A  cooler,  a  large  flat  vessel  or  tub  in  which  the 
wort  is  cooled. 

"That  the  backs  were  about  120  inches  deep."—  State, 
Leslie  of  Powis,  <tc.  (1806),  p.  166. 

2.  A  vessel  into  which  the  liquor  intended  to  be 
fermented  is  poured  from  the  cooler  to  be  worked 
with  the  yeast. 

back  (3),  s.  [Gcr.  backen=to  bake.]  An  instru- 
ment for  toasting  bread  above  the  fire.  It  is  like  a 
griddle,  but  is  much  thicker,  aud  is  made  of  pot 
metal. 

*back  ~b§r-Inde,   back  -vdr-Inde,    back-ber - 
Snd,  a.    [A.  S, 
6cec=back,  and 

Old  Law:  Bearing  upon  the  back.  Used  specially 
when  a  man  was  apprehended  bearing  upon  his 
back  a  deer  which  he  had  illegally  shot. 

back-bite  (pret.  back-bit,  pa.  par.  back  - 
bit- ten),  v.  t.  &  a.  [Eng.  back  and  bite.'} 

A.  Transitive; 

Literally :  To  bite  on  tho  back,  as  a  dog  coming 
treacherously  behind  one  might  do ;  but  used 
figuratively,  meaning=to  attack  the  character  of 
the  absent,  censuring  or  slandering  them  behind 
their  backs. 

"Most  untruly  and  maliciously  do  these  evil  tonguei 
backbite  and  slander  the  sacred  ashes  of  that  personage." 
— Spenser. 

B.  Intransitive:   To  speak  disparagingly,  if  not 
even  slanderously,  of  the  absent. 

"  He   that   backbiteth    not    with  his  tongue 
Ps.  xv.  3. 

back  -bl-ter,  s.  [Eng.backbit(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
is  given  to  backbiting ;  one  who  censures  the  actions 
or  attacks  the  character  of  the  absent. 

"Nobody  is  bound  to  look  upon  his  backbiter,  or  his 
undermiuer,  his  betrayer,  or  his  oppressor,  ae  his  friend." 
— South. 

back-bl-tlftg,  *back-bl-t?ng,  *  back -by- 
tinge,  *back -b^-ty'nge,  pr.  par.  &,  a.  [  Eiig, 
back;  -biting.] 

A.  and  B.  Corresponding  in  signification  with  the 
verb. 

**  The  north  wind  driveth  away  rain:  so  doth  an  angry 
countenance  a  backbiting  tongue." — Proverbs  xxv.  23. 

C.  As  substantive :  The  act  or  habit  of  attacking 
the  character  of  the  absent. 

"  Leasinges,  backbytinges,  and  vain-glorious  crakes, 
Bad  counsels,  prayses,  and  false  flatteries." 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  IL  xi.  10. 

"...  debates,  envyings,  wraths,  strifes,  backbitings, 
whisperings,  swellings,  tumults." — 2  Cor.  xii.  20. 

back -bl-tlng-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  backbiting;  -ly.] 
In  a  way  to  backbite. 

back  -bit  ten,  pa.  par.  &,  a.    [BACKBITE.] 
back-bo  ne,  s.    [Eng.  back;  bone.]    The  bone, or 

rather    tho   bony 

framework  of  the 

back ;  the  spine; 

the    spinal    col- 


Mm*-.    [VKRTEBE.E.] 

"  The  backbone  should  be  divided  into  many  vertebra? 
for  commodious  bending,  and  not  to  be  one  entire  rigid 
bone." — R<ty. 

2.  Moral  stamina.  The  man  of  moral  firmness  is 
called  a  man  with  a  backbone,  grit,  sand,  courage. 

back  brede,  s.    [B.VKBBEDE.] 


fate,    fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     s&n;     mote,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     cOr,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     a,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


backcarry 


back  -car-ry1,  s.    [Eng.  back;  carry.] 

Law:  The  act  of  carrying  on  the  back. 

"Manwood,  in  his  forest  laws,  noteth  it  for  one  of  the 
four   circumstances   or    cases   wherein    a   forester  may 
arrest  an  offender  against  vert  or  venison  in  the  forest, 
Tit.,  stable-stand,  dog-draw,  backcarry,  and  bloody-hand. 
Cow«f. 

back  -C£LW,  s.  [Eng.  back,  and  Scotch  caw = call.] 
A  call  back,  a  "  back-cast "  (q.  v.) . 

back -Chales,,  s.  [Eng.  back,  and  O.  Scotch 
chaltf,  derived  from  Eng.  call  (?).]  A  calling  back. 

"  ,  .  .  BO  bandit  with  him,  that  he  neidit  not  to  fear 
no  backdt'iles  of  thame  as  he  had  voatto  do." — Pitscottie.- 
Cron.,  p.  251.  (Jamieson.) 

back    c6me,  r.  /.  [Eng.  back;  come,']    To  return. 

"If  it  happened  Montrose  to  be  overcome  in  battle 
before  that  day,  that  they  were  then  to  be  free  of  their 
parole  in  back^coming  to  him." — Spalding,  ii.  252. 
I  Jamieson.) 

bfick-cdme,  s.  [From  BACKCOMB,  v.  (q.  v.)-] 
Return. 

An  ill-backcome:  An  unfortunate  return.  (Jamie- 
•on.) 

back -c6m-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  back;  coming.]  Return. 

"...  how  the  army  should  be  sustained  at  their 
back-coming." — Spalding,  i.  187.  (Jamieaon.) 

back -door,  s.    [Eug.  back;  door.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  door  at  the  back  part  of  a  house,  lead- 
ing generally  to  a  garden  or  other  enclosure  con- 
nected with  tho  building. 

"The  procession  durst  not  return  by  the  way  it  came; 
but,  after  the  devotion  of  the  monks,  passed  out  at  a  back- 
door of  the  convent."— Addison. 

2.  Fig. :  An  indirect  or  circuitous  way,  course,  or 
method. 

"Popery,  which  is  so  far  shut  out  as  not  to  re-enter 
openly,  is  stealing  in  by  the  backdoor  of  atheism," — 
Atterbury. 

b&ck -draught  (ugh=f),  «.  [Eng.  back; 
draught]  The  convulsive  inspiration  of  a  child 
during  a  fit  of  whooping  cough. 

back-log.fi.    [See  BACK-LOG.] 
•bfccke.s.   A  bat.    [BAT  (3).] 

backed  (Eng.),  back  -It  (Scotch),  pa.  par.,  a., 
and  in  compos.  [BACK,  v.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  a  back  of  a  particular  type 
determined  by  the  context. 

"Sharp-headed,  barrel- bellied,  broadly  backed." 

Dryden:   Virgil,  G.  iii. 

B.  In  compos.:  Having  a  back  of   a  particular 
type  settled  by  the  word  with  which  backed  is  in 
close  conjunction. 

"There,  by  the  hump-back'd  willow." 

Tennyson:   Walking  to  the  Mail. 

*back  -5n,  v.  t.    [Eng.  back;  -en.]    To  hinder, 
toack  -er,  8.    [Eng.  back;  -er.] 

A.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  backs. 

B.  An-h.:  A  small  slate  laid  on  the  back  of  a 
large  one  at  certain  points.    (Brande.) 

back  -et,  s.    [BUCKET.]    (Scotch.) 

back  et  stane,  8.  A  stone  at  the  side  of  a 
kitchen  fire  on  which  the  saut-backet  rests. 

(Scotch.} 

*back -fall,  s.  [Eng.6acfc;/aH.]  A  falling  back 
in  spiritual  matters;  backsliding;  also  used  tech- 
nically in  wrestling. 

•back -fall-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  backfall;  -er.]  A  back- 
slider, an  apostate. 

"Onias,  with  many  like  backfallerx  from  God,  fled  into 

Egypte."—  Joye:  Expos,  of  Daniel,  ch.  xi. 

back  -friend,  s.    [Eng.  back ;  friend.} 
I.  Of  persons: 

1.  A  no-called   friend  who,    behind   one's   back, 
becomes  an  onemy.    (Eng.) 

"Far  is  our  Church  from  encroaching  upon  the  civil 
power,  as  some,  who  are  backfriends  to  both,  would  mali- 
ciously insinuate." — South. 

2.  OIHJ  who    seconds   or   supports   another;    an 
abettor.    (Scotch.) 


"The  people  of  God  that's  faithful  to  the  cause  has  ay 
B  good  backfriend."— S" 
ton .  ' 


Mich.  Brace's  Lectures,  60,  61.  (Jamie- 


II.  Fig.    Of  things: 
an  army. 


g.    Of  things:    A  place  of  strength  behind 

.   (Monro:  Exped,,  pt.  ii.,  140.  ,1   (Jamieson.) 

back  -flT,  s.  [Eng.  back,  and  Scotch  fu\  con- 
tracted from  Eng.  full,]  As  much  as  can  bo  carried 
on  the  back.  [Cf.  BACK-BERINDE.] 

"A  backfn'  of  peals."  —  Blackwood's  Magazine,  March, 
1823,  p.  817.  (Jamteson.) 

back-ga  -In,  back-ga  -en.,  participial  adj.  [Eng. 
bark,  and  Scotch  gain,  gaen=going.]  (Scotch.) 

I.  Of  things:  Going  back;  ebbing.  (Used  of  the 
tide,  Ac.) 
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II.  Of  persons: 

1.  Declining  in  health ;  ill-grown. 

2.  Declining  in  worldly  circumstances. 

"The  backgaen  tenants  fell  about 
And  couldna  stand." 

The  Hurst  Rig.  st.,  48.    (Jamieson.) 

back-gam  -m6n,  bag-gam  '-min.*.  &  a.  [Ety- 
mology somewhat  doubtful.  From  Wei.  bach,  bac 
=little,  and  cammawm,  cammen=combat,  fight; 
camp=&  game.  (Dr.  Henry  Johnson,  Webster,  & 
Mahn.)  Or  from  (O.  ?)  Dan.  bakke,  or  bakke-bord— 
a  tray,  and  A.  S.  gament  gomen=a  game.  (Wedg- 
wood, <fec.)  The  exceeding  similarity  between  qam- 
mon,  in  backgammon,  and  A.  S.  gamen  is  in  favor 
of  the  latter  etymology.] 

A.  As  subst. :   A  game  played  by  two  persons  on  a 
table  divided  into  as  many  portions,  on  which  there 
are  twenty-four  black    and  white   spaces,   called 
41  points."    Each  player  has  at  his  disposal  fifteen 
dice,  black  or  white,  called  **  men,"  which  he  man- 
euvers upon  the  points. 

B.  As  adj.  &  in  compos. :   Designed  for  the  play- 
ing of  backgammon,  as  a  backgammon-board  (q.  v.). 

backgammon-board,  «.  A  board  on  which  back- 
gammon is  played. 

"...  neither  the  card-table  nor  the  backgammon- 
board  .  .  ."—Mocaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

back  gane,  participial  adj.  &  s,  [Eng.  back, 
and  Scotch  </ane=gone.] 

A.  As  participial  adj. :  Ill-grown.    (Jamieson.) 

B.  As  subst. :  A  decline,  a  consumption.    (Jamie- 
son.) 

back  -gate,  s.    [Eng.  back,  and  gate.] 

I.  Lit:  An  entry  to  a  house,  court,  or  area  from 
behind. 

"  To  try  up  their  own  backgates  closer." — Spalding,  i.  109. 

II.  Fig.    Of  conduct: 

1.  Shuffling,  underhand,  not  straightforward. 

2.  Immoral. 

back  -ground,  s.  [From  Eng.  bocfcand  ground. 
In  Dan.  baggrund.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The   ground    in     a   landscape    situated 
toward  the  horizon. 

"...  instead  of  the  .darkness  of  space  as  a  back- 
ground, the  colors  were  not  much  diminished  in  bril- 
liancy."— Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  x.  285. 

2.  Fig. :  In  obscurity,  with  some  degree  of  dark- 
ness or  indistinctness  of  outline ;  also  in  an  inferior 
position,  as  in  such  phrases  as  "  to  stand  or  be  left, 
in  the  background. 

2.  Spoken  of,  reticent,  sly ;  people  who  prefer  to 
remain  unobserved  in  the  background. 

B.  Painting,  Photography,  o£c. ;  The  representa- 
tion of  the  more  remote  portion  of  a  landscape,  or 
of  the  space  and  objects  behind  the  principal  fig- 
ures. 

back-hand  -3d,  adj. &  adv.  [Eng.&acfc;  handed.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Having  the  hand  directed  backward ;  delivered 
or  given  by  means  of  the  hand  thus  directed,  as  "  a 
backhanded  blow." 

2.  Oblique,  indirect,  not  straightforward,  as  "a 
backhanded  compliment." 

B.  As  adv. :  With  the  hand  directed  backward,  as 
"  the  blow  was  given  backhanded." 

back  house,  «.  [Eng.  back;  house.]  A  house  at 
the  back  of  another  and  more  important  one. 

"  Their  backhouses,  of  more  necessary  than  cleanly  serv- 
ice, as  kitehens,  stables,  are  climbed  up  into  by  steps."— 
Careie. 

back-hou'-sl-a,  «.  [Named  after  Mr.  James 
Backhouse,  a  botanist  and  traveler  in  Australia  and 
South  Africa.  A  genus  of  plants,  with  showy  flowers, 
belo  n  g  i  n  g  to 
the  order  Myr- 
taceee.  Back- 
housia  myrti- 
folia  is  a  small 
tree,  with  op- 

fosito   ovate 
eaves   and 
stalked  cor- 
ymbs of  whit- 
ish flowers. 

back -Ing, 
pr.  par.,  a.,  &s. 
[BACK,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As 
present  parti- 
ciple &  adjec- 
tive:  In  senses 
correspond  in  g 
to  those  of  the 
verb. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  present  participle. 


Backhousia  Myrtifolia. 


backside 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Horsemanship:  The  operation  of  breaking  ft 
colt  for  the  saddle.    (  Gilbert.) 

2.  Book-binding:  The  preparation  of  the  back  of 
a  book  with  glue,  <fcc.,  before  putting  on  the  cover. 

3.  Stereotyping:   A  thick  coating  of  type  metal 
affixed  to  tfie  back  of  the  thin  shell  of  copper  depos- 
ited  by  means  of  a  voltaic  battery. 

If  Backing-up  (Cricket-playing):  A  term  used 
when  one  fielder  runs  behind  another,  so  as  to  stop 
the  ball,  should  the  front  one  fail  to  do  so. 

back  -log,  e.  A  large  stick  of  wood  against 
which  a  fire  is  made  on  a  hearth. 

back  -look,  s.  Retrospective  view;  as  to  take  a 
back-look. 

b&ck -paint-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  back ;  painting.1]  A 
term  sometimes  applied  to  the  painting  of  mezzo- 
tinto  prints  pasted  on  glass  of  a  size  to  fit  them. 

back  pie9e,  s.  [Eng.  back;  piece.]  The  piece 
or  plate,  in  a  suit  of  armor,  covering  the  back. 

"  The  morning  that  he  was  to  join  battle,  his  armorer 
put  on  his  backpiece  before,  and  his  breastplate  behind." 
— Camden. 

back  -plate.    [See  BACK-PLATE.] 

back-rack,   s.      Another   form   of   BACHARACK 

(q.  v.}. 

back'-rS-turn,  s.  [Eng.  back;  return.]  A  return 
a  second  time,  if  not  even  more  frequently. 

"...    omit 

All  the  occurrences,  whatever  chanc'd 
Till  Harry's  back-return  again  to  France." 

Shakesp.;  Henry  V.,  Chorus,  v. 

back-room,  s.    [Eug.  back;  room.] 

1.  A  room  in  the  back  part  of  a  house. 

"  If  you  have  a  fair  prospect  backward  of  gardens,  it 
may  be,  convenient  to  make  back-rooms  the  larger."— 
Moxon.  Mechanical  Exercises. 

2.  A  room  behind  another  one. 

backs,  s.  [In  Sw.  &  Dut.  balk—&  beam,  a  parti- 
tion, a  joist,  a  rafter,  a  bar;  Ger.  balken  (pl.)=a 
beam.] 

Carpentry:    The    principal    rafters    of   a   roof. 

[ROOF.] 

Leather-dealing :  The  thickest  and  stoutest  hided, 
used  for  sole  leather. 

back -scratc.h-e'r,  s.  [Eng.&ocfc;  scratcher.]  An 
instrument  applied  to  the  backs  of  people  by 
practical  jokers  wherever  holiday  crowds  assemble, 
as  at  races,  fairs,  or  illuminations. 

back-aSt,  a.  [Eng.  back;  set.]  Set  upon  behind. 

"He  suffered  the  Israelites  to  be  driven  to  the  brink  of 
the  seas,  6ocfcse*with  Pharaoh's  whole  power."—  Andersont 
Expos,  upon  Benedictus  (1573),  fol.  71,  6. 

back-set,  s.  [Scotch  *e*=a  lease;  set=to  give 
in  lease.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Qf  persons:  Whatever  drives  one  back  in  any 
pursuit. 

"  The  people  of  God  have  got  many  backsets  one  after 
another'1—  Woodrow:  Hist.,  ii.  655. 

2.  Of  things:  Anything  which  checks  vegetation. 
"...    even  those  [weeds]  they  leave  cannot  after  such 

a  backset  and  discouragement  come  to  seed  so  late  in  the 

season."— Maxwell:  Scl.  Trans.,  82. 

B.  Old  Law:  A  "  sub-tack"  or  sub-lease  in  which 
the  possession  is  restored  on  certain  conditions  to 
those  who  were  formerly  interested  in  it  or  to  some 
others. 

"...  having  got  this  tack,  sets  the  same  cautions  in 
backset,  to  some  well-affected  burgesses  of  Aberdeen."— 
Spalding,  i.  834.  (Jamieson.) 

back  -shish,  s.    [BAKSHEESH.] 

back  -shock,  s.  A  lightning  stroke  received  after 
the  main  discharge  of  the  lightning,  and  caused  by 
a  charge  induced  in  neighboring  surfaces  by  the 
main  discharge. 

back-Si  de,  *.  [Eng.  back,  and  tide.  In  Sw. 
baksida;  Dan.  bagside.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Gen.:  The  back  portion  of  anything,  as  of  a 
roll,  a  tract  of  country,  &c. 

"...  a  book  [books  were  formerly  rolls]  written 
within  and  on  the  backside,  .  .  .  " — tie-relations,  v.  i. 

"If  the  quicksilver  were  rubbed  from  the  backside  of 
the  speculum,  .  .  ." — ffewton. 

2.  Spec. :  Tho  hinder  part  of  an  animal.  ( Vulgar.) 
"  A  poor  ant  carries  a  grain  of  corn,  climbing  up  a  wall 

with  her  head   downward,   and  her  backside  upward." — 
Addison. 

B.  In  old  conveyances  and  pleadings:  What  now 
is  called  a  backyard ;  that  is,  a  yard  at  the  back  of 
a  house. 

"The  wash  of  pastures,  fields,  commons,  roads,  street*, 
or  backs  ides  are  of  great  advantage  to  all  sorts  of  land."— 
Mortimer. 


b6il,     bby;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,      Xenophon,     e;lst.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.      -tion,      -sion  -  shun;      -tlon,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.      -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


backslide 
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back  -elide,  v.  i.    [Eng.  back;  slide.'] 

tl*  Lit. :  To    slide  backward,    as    a  man  or  an 

animal  climbing  a  steep  ascent  might  do.    [See  ex. 

under  BACKSLIDING,  particip.  adj.] 

1.  Fig.:  To  slide   or    lapse    gradually  from  the 
spiritual  or  moral  position  formerly  attained. 

"  That  such  a  doctrine  should,  through  the  grossness 
and  blindness  of  her  professors,  and  the  fraud  of  deceiv- 
able  traditions,  drag  so  downward  as  to  backslide  one  way 
into  the  Jewish  beggary  of  old  cast  rudiments,  and 
•tumble  forward  another  way,"  &c.— Milton:  Of  Ref.  in 
Ena.,  bk.  1. 

back-sll  d-e"r,  s.  [Eng.  backslid(e);  -er.]  One 
who  slides  back  or  declines  from  a  spiritual  or 
moral  position  formerly  reached ;  an  apostate. 

"The  backslider  in  heart  shall  be  filled  with  his  own 
ways .  .  ." — Proverbs  xiv.  14. 

back-sll  d-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BACKSLIDE.] 

A*  &  B.  As  present^  participle  t£  participial  adj.: 
In  senses  corresponding  to  those  or  the  verb. 

" .    .    .    O  backsliding  daughter  .    .    ."—Jer.  ilU.  4. 

"...    backsliding  Israel  .    .    ."—Jer.  iii.  6,  8. 

0*  -•!*  substantive : 

+1.  Lit.:  A  sliding  backward.    (Rare  or  unused.) 

2.  Declension  from  a  spiritual  or  moral  position 
formerly  reached. 

"...    because  their  transgressions  are  many,   and 
their  backslidings  are  increased." — Jer.  v.  6. 
"...    I  will  heal  your  backslidinos."—  Jer.  iii.  22. 

back  -Slld-Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  backsliding; 
•ness.]  The  quality  of  backsliding. 

back  staff,  s.  [Eng.  back;  staff;  the  word  back 
being  used  because  the  observer  had  to  stand  with 
his  back  to  the  sun.]  An  instrument  invented  by 
Captain  Davies,  about  A.  D.  1590,  for  taking  the 
altitude  of  the  sun  at  sea.  It  consisted  of  two  con- 
centric arcs  and  three  vanes.  The  arc  of  the  longer 
radius  was  30°,  and  thatof  the  shorter  one60° ;  thus 
both  together  constituted  90°.  It  is  now  obsolete, 
being  superseded  by  the  quadrant.  [QUADRANT.] 

back-stair  (pi.  back-stair;),  «.  &  a.  [Eng. 
back;  stairs.] 

A.  Ai  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  sing.,  a  stair;  in  the  plur.,  stairs 
at  the  back  of    a  house,  whether  inside  of  it  or 
outside. 

2.  Fig.  •'  Circuitous,  and  perhaps  not  very  repu- 
table  means  of  benefiting  a  friend   or  gaining  a 
personal  object. 

"  I  condemn  the  practice  which  hath  lately  crept  into 
the  court  at  the  backstairs,  that  some  pricked  for  sheriffs 
get  out  of  the  bill." — Bacon. 

B.  As  adjective  (fig.) :   Conducted  by  the  route 
of  the  backstairs ;  tortuous,  not  straightforward. 
[BACKSTAIRS-INFLUENCE.] 

backstairs-influence,  s.  Influence  exerted 
secretly,  as  in  obtaining  for  one  an  office  to  which 
he  is  not  entitled  by  merit. 

bSck  -stays.,  «.  [Eng.  back;  stays.]  Stays  or 
ropes  which  prevent  the  masts  of  a  ship  from  being 
wrenched  from  their  places. 

back-stitch,  s.  A  stitch  made  by  going  back  over 
a  former  one. 

back  stone,  s.  [Eng.  bake,  A.  S.  bacan;  stone.'] 
The  heated  stone  or  iron  on  which  oat-cake  is 
baked.  (Scotch  and  North  of  England.) 

"As  nimble  as  a  cat  on  a  hot  backstone." — Yorkshire 
Proverb. 

back   stop,  «.    The  same  as  LONQSTOP  (q.  v.). 

back'-strlng,  s.  [Eng.  back;  string.]  One  of 
the  strings  tied  behind  a  young  girl  to  keep  her 
pinafore  in  its  proper  place. 

"  Even  misses,  at  whose  age  their  mothers  wore 
The  backstrinff  and  the  bib." — Cowper:  Task,  bk.  iv. 

back-sword  (w  silent), s.    [Eng.  back;  sword.] 

1.  A  sword  with  one  sharp  edge. 

"Bull  dreaded  not  old  Lewis  at  backsword." — Arbuth- 
not. 

2.  A  stick  with  a  basket  handle,  used  in  rustic 
amusements.    [BASKET-HILT.] 

back-ward,  *back'-warde,  «bak'-ward, 
back  wards,  adv.,  a.,  &  s.  [Eng.  back;  -ward,  or 
•wards.] 

A.  A> adverb: 

I,  Of  place  : 

1.  With   the  back    intentionally    turned   in    the 
direction  toward  which  one  is  moving. 

"...  but  I  did  not  see  a  place  where  any  one 
might  not  have  walked  over  backward,  .  .  ." — Darwin: 
Koj/«0e  round  the  World,  ch.  xv. 

2.  So  that  the  body  naturally  moves  in  the  direc- 
tion toward  which  one's  back  is    situated.     Upon 
the  back,  or  tending  thereto ;  downward,  upon  the 
back. 

"...  he  fell  from  off  the  seat  backward  by  the  aide 
of  the  gate,  and  his  neck  brake,  .  .  ."—1  Samuel  iv.  18. 


3.  Toward    the  back.    (Used  not   of    the  whole 
body,  but  of  part  of  it.) 

"  In  leaping  with  weights,  the  arms  are  first  cast  back- 
ward, and  then  forward  with  so  much  the  greater  force; 
for  the  hands  go  backward  before  they  take  their  rise." 
— Bacon. 

4.  In  the  direction  opposite  that  in  which  a  per- 
son or  thing1  has  been  moving,  so  as  to  convert  a 
forward  into  a  retrograde  movement ;  regressively, 
retrogressively. 

"The  foremost,  who  rush  on  his  strength  but  to  die: 
Thus  against  the  wall  they  went, 
Thus  the  first  were  backward  bent." 

Byron:  The  Siege  of  Corinth,  63. 

"  Are  not  the  rays  of  light,  in  passing  by  the  edges  and 
sides  of  bodies,  bent  several  times  backward  and,  forward 
with  a  motion  like  that  of  an  eel?" — Newton. 

5.  Back  to  or  toward  the  place  whence  a  person 
came,  so  as  to  compel  retreat.    Also  to  the  person 
or  place  whence  a  thing  came. 

(a)  Of  persona: 

"  We  might  have  met  them  dareful,  beard  to  beard, 
And  beat  them  backward  home." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  6. 
(6)  Of  things: 

"  Amendments  and  reasons  were  sent  backward  and 
forward."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,ch.  xiv. 

"  How  under  pur  feet  the  long,  white  road, 
Backward  like  a  river  flowed." 

Longfellow:  The  Golden  Legend,  iv. 

II.  Of  time: 

1.  Toward  bygone  times. 

"To  prove  the  possibility  of  a  thing,  there  is  no  argu- 
ment equal  to  that  which  looks  backward,  for  what 
has  been  done  or  suffered  may  certainly  be  done  or  suf- 
fered again."— Sou  th. 

2.  In  bygone  times ;  past ;  ago. 

"  They  have  spread  one  of  the  worst  languages  in  the 
world,  if  we  look  upon  it  some  reigns  backward."— 
Locke. 

III.  More  figuratively : 

1.  Reflectively.    Used  of  the  mind  turned   upon 
itself. 

"  No,  doubtless  ;  for  the  mind  can  backward  cast 
Upon  herself  her  understanding  light." 

Sir  J.  Davies. 

2.  So  as  to  fail  in  an  endeavor;  into  failure,  into 
foolishness,  or  into  fools. 

"...  let  them  be  driven  backward  and  put  to  shame 
that  wish  me  evil." — Ps.  il.  14. 

"  That  f  rust  nit  ft  h  the  tokens  of  the  liars,  and  maketh 
diviners  mad;  thatturneth  wise  men  backward,  and  mak- 
eth their  knowledge  foolish."—  Isaiah  xliv.  25. 

3.  From  what  is  good  toward  what  is  bad.    Spec., 
so  as  to  lose  moral  or  spiritual  attainments  already 
made. 

"  But  they  hearkened  not,  nor  inclined  their  ear,  but 
walked  in  the  counsels  and  in  the  imagination  of  their 
evil  heart,  and  went  backward,  and  not  forward." — Jere- 
miah vii.  24.  (See  also  xv.  6.) 

4.  In  a  perverse  manner;  with  an  intellectual  or 
moral  twist,  or  with  both. 

"  I  never  yet  saw  man, 

But  she  would  spell  him  backward;  if  fair-fac'd, 
She'd  swear  the  gentleman  should  be  her  sister  . 
If  black,  why  nature,  drawing  of  an  antic, 
Made  a  foul  blot:  if  tall,  a  lance  ill-headed." 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  1. 
"  And  judgment  is  turned  away  backward,  and  justice 
etandeth  afar  off  :  for  truth  is  fallen,  in  the  street,  and 
equity  cannot  enter."—  Isaiah  Iii.  14. 
B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Late   in  point  of   time.    Applied    to   flowers, 
fruits,  &c.,  expected  to  come  to  maturity  at  a  cer- 
tain season  or  the  year. 

2.  Behind  in  progress.  Applied  to  mental  or  other 
attainments,  to  institutions  which  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  times,  Ac. 

"  Yet,  backward  as  they  are,  and  long  have  been." 

Cowper:  Tirocinium. 

"  In  a  very  backward  state  of  society,  like  that  of 
Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  .  .  ."— J.  S.  Mill:  Polit. 
Econ.,  vol.  i.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  x.,  g  3. 

3.  Of  dull  comprehension;  slow. 

"It  often  falls  out,  that  the  backward  learner  makes 
amends  another  way."— South. 

"  Nor  are  the  slave-owners  generally  backioard  in  learn, 
ing  this  lesson."—  J.  S.  Mill:  Polit,  Econ.,  vol.  i.,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  v.,  %  1. 

4.  Averse  to;  unwilling, 
(a)  From  indolence. 

"  The  mind  is  backward  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of 
weighing  every  argument." — Watts. 

(6)  From  not  having  attained  tocomplete  convic- 
tion of  the  expediency  of  doing  what  is  proposed. 
"  All  things  are  ready,  if  our  minds  be  eo: 
Perish  the  man,  whose  mind  is  bacArirarrf  now  !" 

Shakesp.:  Henry  I',  iv.  3. 

"  Our  mutability  makes  the  friends  of  our  nation  back- 
ward  to  engage  with  us  in  alliances." — Addison. 


(c)  From  possessing  the  strong  conviction  that 
what  is  proposed  is  detrimental. 
"  Cities  laid  waste,  they  storm'd  the  dens  and  caves; 
For  wiser  brutes  are  backward  to  be  slaves." — Pope. 

C.  As  substantive :  The  space  behind  or  the  time 
which  has  gone  by. 

"  What  seest  thou  else 
In  the  dark  backward  or  abysm  of  time?" 

Sh'.ikfsp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

back-ward-a  -tion,  s.    [Eng.  backward ;  -ation.] 
On  the  Stock  Exchange:    A  consideration  given 
to  keep  back  the  delivery  of  stock  when  the  price 
is  lower  for  time  than  for  ready  money. 
back  -ward-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  backward;  -/</.] 

I.  Lit.:    In  a  backward  direction. 

"Like  Numid  lions  by  the  hunters  chaa'd. 
Though  they  do  fly,  yet  backwardly  do  go 
With  proud  aspect,  disdaining  greater  haste." 
Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  i. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  In  a  backward  manner;  witii  an  indisposition 
to  come  to  the  front,  or  if  brought  thithe^  then 
with  a  tendency  to  retreat :  reluctantly,  unwillingly. 

2.  Short  of  what  might  have  been  expected,  or  is 
due ;  perversely. 

"  I  was  the  first  man 
That  e'er  receiy'd  gift  from  him: 
And  does  he  think  BO  backwardly  of  me, 
That  I'll  requite  it  last." 

Shakesp.:  Timon,  iii.  3. 

back -ward-ness,  s.  [Eng.  backward;  -ness.} 
The  quality  of  being  backward. 

1.  Of  persons:    Reluctance;  unwillingness;   hesi- 
tancy to  remain  on  the  foreground  of  action,  or  to 
come  to  the  front  and  undertake  action  at  all. 

"  The  thing  by  which  we  are  apt  to  excuse  our  backward- 
ness to  good  works,  is  the  ill  success  that  hath  been 
observed  to  attend  well-designing  charities." — Atterbury. 

2.  Of  things:  The  state  of  remaining  behind  the 
development  which  might  have  been  expected  at 
the  time;  lateness.     The  opposite  of  forwardness 
or  precocity. 

back  -ward§,  adv.    [BACKWARD.] 

back  -wa-ter,  s.    [Eng.  back  (adv.),  and  water."] 

1.  Gen.:  Water  in  a  stream  which,  meeting  with 
some  impediment  in  its  progress,  is  thrown  back- 
ward. 

"...  Mr.  Temple,  on  reaching  the  backwater  of  a 
river  which  had  been  quite  shallow  in  the  morning,  found 
it  ten  feet  deep."—  Reader,  vol.  ii.,  No.  47:  November  21, 
1863. 

2  Spec.:  Water  in  a  mill-race  thrown  back  by  the 
turning  of  a  waterwheel,  by  the  overflow  of  the 
river  below,  or  by  ice,  that  it  cannot  flow  forward. 

The  man  who  takes  back  unjust  or  unkind  words 
takes  backwater. 

back-woods -man,  s.  [Eng.  back;  woods;  man.] 
One  whose  residence  is  in  the  wooded  parts  of 
North  America,  and  who  has  acquired  the  charac- 
teristics which  fit  him  for  the  situation  in  which  he 
is  placed.  (Byron.) 

back  -w5rm,  s.  [Eng.  back,  and  worm.]  A  small 
worm  found  in  a  hawk's  body  near  the  kidneys 
when  the  animal  is  laboring  from  disease.  [Fu-- 

ANDER.] 

ba  -cfin,  *ba  -c6un,  *ba  -cun,  «.  [From  O.  Fr.  A 
Prov.  bacon.  In  O.  Dut.  bate,  fccec  =  ham;  O.  H. 
Ger.  backe  (accus.  backen) ;  Low  Lat.  baco,  baccot 
bacho=a.  bacon  hog,  ham,  salt  pork.  Some  connect 
the  word  with  beec hen=fed  on  oeech-mast.J 

1.  Lit. :  A  term  applied  to  the  sides  of  a  pigwhich 
have  been  cured  or  preserved  by  salting  with  salt 
and  saltpeter,  and  afterward  drying  with  or  with- 
out wood-smoke.    By  the  old  process  of  rubbing  in 
the  saline  mixture,  the  curing  occupied  from  three 
to  four  months.  The  method  now  generally  adopted 
on  a  large  scale  is  to  place  the  prepared  flitches  in 
a  fluid  pickle.    The  pickling^  drying,  and  smoking 
now  occupy  not  more  than  six  weeks.    Bacon  may 
be  called  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  man's  food. 
By  the  former  it  is  prized  as  a  necessary  of  life ;  by 
the  latter,  for  its  exquisite  flavor.    The  nitrogenous 
or  flesh-forming  matter  in  bacon  is  small,  one  pound 
of  bacon  yielding  less  than  one  ounce  of  dry  mus- 
cular  substance,   while    the    amount  of    carbon 
compounds,  or  heat-givers,  is  large,  exceeding  sixty 
per  cent.    Its  digestibility,  however,  owing  to  the 
large  proportion  of  fat  it  contains,  is  not  less  than 
that  of  beef  or  mutton. 

"High  o'er  the  hearth  a  chine  of  bacon  hung; 
Good  old  Philemon  seiz'd  it  with  a  prong, 
Then  cut  a  slice." — Dryden. 

2.  Fig.:   One's  own  person.    (Used  in  the  sub- 
joined phrase.) 

To  save  one' s  bacon:  To  save  one's  self  from  sus- 
taining bodily  injury.  The  expression  was  bor- 
rowed, according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  from  the  care 
shown  by  housewives,  in  the  unsettled  times,  of 
which  happily  wo  now  know  so  little,  to  preserve 


fite,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;   go,     pot, 
or,     we're,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mate,     cfib,     cttre,    unite,     cflr,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     a,    as  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


Baconian 

the  bacon,  which  formed  the  most  valuable  part  of 
their  store  of  provisions,  from  being  carried  off  by 
soldiers  on  the  march. 

"What   frightens    you    thus,   my  good  son?   says  the 

priest; 

You  murder'd,  are  sorry,  and  have  been  contest. 
O  father  !  my  sorrow  will  scarce  ttarr  nnj  faicon: 
For  'twas  not  that  I  murder'd,  but  that  I  was  taken." 

Prior. 

Ba-c6  -nl-an,  a.  [From  Eng.  Bacon;  -tan.  See 
def.l  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Francis  Bacon, 
Lord  Verulam,  who  was  born  on  January  22,  1561, 
was  created  Baron  Verulam  on  July  11,  1618,  pub- 
lished his  Novum  Organon  in  1620,  and  died  on 
April  9,  1626. 

Baconian  philosophy.  The  inductive  philos- 
ophy <>f  which  it  is  sometimes  said  that  Lord  Bacon 
was  the  founder.  This,  however,  is  an  exaggerated 


neny    eore  mens  noce;  enng  e  suppor 

of  his  great  name  at  a  time  when  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries were  satisfied  with  the  barren  logic  of 
the  schools.  The  great  triumphs  of  modern  science 
have  arisen  from  a  resolute  adherence  on  the  part 
of  its  votaries  to  the  Baconian  method  of  inquiry. 
[A  POSTERIORI,  INDUCTION,  INDUCTIVE.] 

b&C-te'r-I-a,  *.    [Gr.  bakteria=a  staff  or  cane.] 

Bot.  :  A  plant  of  low  organization  ;  either  an  alga 
or  a  fungus. 

bac-te  r-I-al,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  bacteria;  and  Eng. 
suff.  -af.]  Pertaining  to  Bacteria  (q.  v.). 

b&C'-trU,  8.  [From  Gr.  baktron  =  a  staff,  also  a 
cudgel,  a  club.  The  genus  is  so  called  because  the 
species  which  it  contains  are  made  into  walking- 
sticks.]  A  genus  of  Palms  (Palmacese),  of  the  sec- 
tion Cocoinee.  The  species,  which  are  about  forty 
in  number,  are  slender  in  form,  only  about  the 
height  of  a  man  in  stature,  and  so  armed  with 
thorns  that  when  growing  together  they  constitute 
an  impenetrable  thicket.  They  are  found  in  the 
West  Indies,  in  Brazil,  and  the  parts  adjacent.  Bac- 
iris  major,  or  Greater  Bactris,  has  a  large  nut  with 
a  solid  kernel,  eaten  in  Carthagena,  in  South  Amer- 
ica, of  which  the  species  is  a  native.  B.  minor,  or 
Lesser  Bactris,  also  from  South  America,  has  a 
dark-purple  fruit  about  as  large  as  a  cherry,  with 
an  acid  juice,  which  is  made  into  wine.  It  is  spe- 
cially from  this  species  that  the  walking-sticks 
mentioned  above  are  obtained.  They  are  some- 
times imported  from  Jamaica  under  the  name  of 
Tobago  canes. 

bac  -file,  s.  [Fr.  6oscu/e=see-saw,  .  .  .  weigh- 
bridge.] 

Fort.  :  A  kind  of  portcullis  or  gate  made  like  a 
pitfall,  with  a  counterpoise,  and  supported  by  two 
large  stakes.  It  is  usually  erected  before  the  corps 
de  gard,  not  far  from  the  gate  of  a  place. 

bac-u-llte  (Eng.),8.&a.;  bac-u-11  -tes,  (Mod. 
Lat.),  s.  [In  Ger.  baculit.  From  Lat.  baculum  or 
bacv,lus=&  stick,  and  -ite=Gr.  lithos—a  stone.] 

A.  As  substantive.   (Chiefly  of  the  /ormBaculites.) 

Palaeont.  :  A  genus  of  chambered  shells  belonging 
to  the  family  AmmonitideB.  From  the  typical  genus, 
Ammonites,  it  is  at  once  distinguished  by  the  form 
of  the  shell,  which  is  long  and  straight.  The  aper- 
ture is  guarded  by  a  dorsal  process.  In  1875,  seven- 
teen species  were  known,  all  fossil.  They  extend 


enu  n,  nwn 

he  French  Neocomian  rocks.    (Tate.) 
B.  As  adjective.    (Of  the  form  Baculite.) 
GeoL:  Containing  numerous  specimens  of  Bacu- 
Utes. 

•  Baculite  limestone:  A  name  applied  to  the  chalk 
of  Normandy  on  account  of  the  abundance  of 
baculites  which  it  contains.  (Woodward:  Manual 
of  the  Mollusca,  1851,  p.  97.) 

bac-u-l6m  -et-ry1,  s.  [Lat.  baculum,  baculus=a 
stick  ;  Gr.  metron=a.  measure.]  The  act  or  process 
of  measuring  a  distance  by  means  of  a  stick  or 
rod.  (Glossog.  Nova.) 

bac'-u-lum,  accus.  of  Lat.  s.  [Accus.  of  Lat. 
baculus,  or  bocu2um=a  staff.] 

Humorously.  Argvmentvm  ad  baculum.    [ARGU- 

MENTUM.I 

bad,  badd  e,  a.  &  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.    Homo 


onson  rom    quoa  e    es  speng  swaa 

=bad  ;  Richardson  from  the  pa.  par.  of  A.  S. 
beaten—  to  beat  ;  Webster  from  Pers,  6ud=bad, 
evil,  depraved  (in  Hind,  also  hud  is=bad).  Malm 
and  \Vp<lywi>od,  adopting  Webster's  view,  add  also 
the  cognate  words,  Dut.  fcoos=wicked,  evil,  angry  ; 
Ger.  &aw»:=bad;  O.  H.  Ger.  bfai.vQsi.  In  A.  S.  bad 
is=a  pledge,  a  thing  distrained;  and  beado  is  = 
battle,  war,  slaughter,  both  things  bad  in  one  point 
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of  view;  while  in  the  Semitic  tongues,  as  pointed 
out  by  Webster,  Arab,  bada  and  Heb.  &bdd,  Chal., 
Syr.,  and  Sam.  dbad  is=to  perish ;  and  in  the  active 
conjugation,  to  destroy.l 

A.  As  adjective:  The  opposite  of  good;  a  word  of 
very  general  application,  signifying  whatever  per- 
son or  thing  is  so  exceedingly  inferior  to  the  average 
of  his  or  its  class  as  to  require  a  positive  word  to 
express  the  notable  deficiency. 

1.  Morally  depraved. 

"Thou  may'st  repent, 

And  one  bad  act,  with  many  deeds  well  done, 
May'st  cover."— Milton. 

2.  Very  inferior  in  intellectual  characteristics,  as 
in  skill,  knowledge,  &c. 

"In  every  age  there  will  be  twenty  bad  writers  to  one 
good  one;  and  every  bad  writer  will  think  himself  a  good 
one." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiiv. 

3.  With  marked  physical  defects. 
*4.  Sick,    (Followed  by  of.) 
''Bad  o/a  fever." — Johnson. 

II.  Of  things: 

1.  Notably  deficient   in    that   which   constitutes 
excellence  in  the  thing  specified.    Thus  a  bad  road 
is  one  rough,  muddy,  stony,  or   with   other   evil 
qualities;  bad  weather  is  weather  unsuitable  for 
out-door  exercise  and  for  agricultural  labor,  &c.; 
bad  sight  is  sight  much  beneath  the  average  in 
power  of  defining  objects  with  clearness;    a   bad 
coin  is  one  in  some  way  debased,  so  as  not  to  be 
worth  the  sum  for  which  one  attempts  to  pass  it 
current. 

"And  therwithal  it  wasful  pore  and  badde." 

Chaucer.-  C.  T.,  15,906. 

"And  hast  thon  sworn  on  every  slight  pretense, 
Till  perjuries  are  common  as  bad  pence." 

Camper.-  Expostulation. 

2.  Pernicious,  hurtful;  producing  noxious  effects, 
(Followed  by  for.) 

"  Reading  was  bad  for  his  eyes;  writing  made  his  head 
;ik*'." — Addison. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Of  persons:  Wicked  people. 

"Our  unhappy  fates 
Mix  thee  amongst  the  bad,    .    .    ."—Prior. 

II.  Of  things: 

1.  That  which  is  bad  or  evil. 

"...  Take  heed  that  thou  speak  not  to  Jacob  either 
good  or  bad."— Genesis  xxzi.  24. 

2.  Badness,  wickedness ;  a  wicked,  vicious,  or  cor- 
rupt state. 

"Thus  will  the  latter,  as  the  former,  world 
Still  tend  from  bad  to  worse." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  xlt 

IT  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  bad,  wicked, 
and  evil.  Bad  respects  moral  and  physical  qualities 
in  general ;  wicked,  only  moral  qualities ;  evil,  in  its 
full  extent,  comprehends  both  badness  and  wicked- 
ness. Whatever  offends  the  taste  and  sentiments  of 
a  National  being  is&ad;  e.g.,  bad  food,  bad  air,  bad 
books.  Whatever  is  wicked  offends  the  moral  prin- 
ciples of  a  rational  agent:  e.  g.,  any  violation  of  the 
law  is  wicked;  an  act  of  injustice  or  cruelty  is 
wicked — it  opposes  the  will  of  God  and  the  feelings 
of  humanity.  Evil  is  either  moral  or  natural,  and 
applicable  to  every  object  contrary  to  good;  but 
used  only  for  what  is  in  the  highest  degree  bad  or 
wicked.  When  used  in  relation  to  persons,  bad  is 
more  general  than  wicked;  a  bad  man  is  one  who 
generally  neglects  his  duty;  a  wicked  man  one 
chargeable  with  actual  violations  of  the  law,  human 
or  Divine — such  an  one  has  an  evil  mind.  A  bad 
character  is  the  consequence  of  immoral  conduct ; 
but  no  man  has  the  character  of  being  wicked  who 
has  not  been  guilty  of  some  known  and  flagrant 
vices :  the  inclinations  of  the  best  are  evil  at  certain 
times.  (Crabb;  Eng.Synon.) 

bad-dam,  s.  A  species  of  bitter  almond  from 
Persia.  It  is  used  in  India  as  money. 

bad-hearted,  a.  Having  a  bad  heart;  having 
bad  hearts. 

"...  his  low-minded  and  bad-hearted  foes."—  ATo- 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiiv. 

*bad,  pret.  of  verb.    [BADE.] 

bade,  bade,  *bad,  pret.  of  verb.    [BID.] 

"  But  bade  them  farewell,    .    .    .  "— Acts  xviii.  21. 

badge,  *bagge,  *bage  (Eng.),  bad  -tie,  bau  - 
fcle  (Scotch),  s.  [In  the  Anglo-Saxon  beag  is=a 
crown,  and  beah^a  bracelet,  a  neck-ring,  a  lace, 
garland,  or  crown;  Dut.  bag=a.  pendant,  an  ear- 
drop, a  ring ;  Fr.  bafirwe^aring;  Lat.  bacca=  .  .  . 
the  link  of  a  chain.  Skinner,  Minsheu,  Mahn,  &c., 
connect  badge  with  these  words.  Mahn  admits  the 
affinity  of  badge  to  the  A.  S.  beag  and  beah,  and 
adds  as  cognate  words,  Fries.  fcpm/r--  bandage;  Low 
Lat.  bauga,  bauca,boga  =  bracelet,  and  bagia,  bagea 
=sign.  Webster  ventures  on  no  hypothesis;  Jonn- 


son  believes  it  to  be  from  Lat.  &<yuto=to  carry  a 
heavy  burden  ;  and  Wedgwood,  with  some  misgiv- 
ing, makes  it  one  of  a  group  with  botch  and  patch.'] 
[BADGE,  v.]  (See  example.) 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :    A  mark  or  cognizance  worn  on  the  dresff 
to  show  the  relation  of  the  wearer  to  any  person  or 
thing.    [B.,  Her.] 

41  Yet  now  I  spy,  by  yonder  stone, 
Five  men— they  mark  us,  and  come  on  ; 
And  by  their  badge  on  bonnet  borne, 
I  guess  them  of  the  land  of  Lorn." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  111.  18. 

"He  wore  the  garter,  a  badge  of  honor  which  has  very 
seldom  been  conferred  on  aliens  who  were  not  sovereign 

princes." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  rii. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  That  by  which  any  person,  or  any  class  or  rank 
of  men,    is   conspicuously   and   characteristically 
marked  out. 

"Furthermore,  he  made  two  changes  with  respect  to  the 
chief  badge  of  the  consular  power."— Lewis.-  Early  Rom. 
Hist.,  ch.  xii.,  pt.  i.,  §  4. 

"The  outward  splendor  of  his  office  is  the  badge  and 
token  of  that  sacred  character  which  he  inwardly  bear*." 

Atterbury. 

2.  A  characteristic  mark  or  token  by  which  any- 
thing is  known. 

"  To  clear  this  spot  by  death  at  least  I  give 
A  badge  of  fame  to  slander's  livery." 

Rape  o/  Lucrece,  1063,  4. 

"  Sweet  mercy  is  nobility's  true  badge." 

Shakesp.;  Titus  Andron.,  L  2. 

B.  Her.:  A  cognizance.    [COGNIZANCE.]    A  mark 
of  distinction  somewhat  similar  to  a  crest,  but  not 
placed  on  a  wreath,  nor  worn  upon  the  helmet. 
Princes,  noblemen,  and  other  gentlemen  of  rank 
had  formerly,  and  still  retain  distinctive  badge*. 
Thus,  the  broom-plant  (Planta  genista)  was  the 
badge  of  the  royal  house  of  Plantagenet,  a  red  rose 
that  of  the  line  of  Lancaster,  and  a  white  one  that 
of  the  line  of  York.    The  four  kingdoms,  or  old 
nationalties,    the    union    of 

which  constitutes  the  home 
portion  of  the  British  em- 
pire, and  the  nucleus  of  the 
rest,  have  each  a  distinct 
royal  badge.  These  were  form- 
ally settled  by  sign-manual 
in  1801 ,  and  are  the  following . 
For  England:  A  white  rose 
within  a  red  one,  barbed, 
seeded,  slipped,  leaved 
proper,  and  ensigned  with 
the  imperial  crown.  For  Scot- 
land: A  thistle,  slipped  and 
leaved  proper,  and  ensigned 
with  the  imperial  crown.  For 
Ireland:  A  harp, or  stringed 
argent,  and  a  trefoil  vert; 
both  ensigned  with  the  imperial  crown.  For  \Valet! 
Upon  a  mount  vert,  a  dragon  passant,  with  wings 
expanded  and  endorsed,  gules.  (Gloss,  of  Her- 
aldry.) Formerly  those  who  possessed  badges  had 
them  embroidered  on  the  sleeves  of  their  servants 
and  retainers  [RETAINERS],  and  even  yet  the  prac- 
tice is  not  extinct. 

The  history  of  the  changes  which  badges  have 
undergone  is  interesting.  In  the  time  of  Henry  IV. 
the  terms  livery  and  badge  seem  to  have  been  syn- 
onymous. [LIVERY.]  A  oadge  consisted  of  the  mas* 
ter's  device,  crest,  or  arms  on  a  separate  piece  of 
cloth,  or  sometimes  on  silver  in  the  form  of  a 
shield,  fastened  to  the  left  sleeve.  In  Queen  Eliza* 
beth's  reign  the  nobility  placed  silver  badges  on 
their  servants.  The  sleeve  badge  was  left  off  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  but  its  remains  are  still  preserved 
in  the  dresses  of  porters,  firemen,  and  water-men, 
and  possibly  in  the  shoulder-knots  of  footmen. 
During  the  period  when  badges  were  worn  the  coat 
to  which  they  were  affixed  was,  as  a  rule,  blue,  and 
the  blue  coat  and  badge  still  may  be  seen  on  parish 
and  hospital  boys.  (Douce:  Illustrations  of  Shake' 
speare,  1£39.  pp.  205-7.) 

badge,  v.  t.  [From  the  substantive.]  To  invest 
with,  or  designate  by,  a  badge;  to  blotch,  to  daub. 

"Their  hands  and  faces  were  all  badg'tt  with  blood  ; 
So  were  their  daggers."  Shakesp:  Macbeth,  ii.  8. 

badge'-less,  a.  [Eng.  badge;  -less.']  Destitute 
of  a  badge. 

"While  his  light  heels  their  fearful  flight  can  take, 
To  get  some  baseless  blue  upon  his  back." 

/.'/'•  H»U;  Sat.,  iv.  5. 

*bad  -*er,  bad-geard,  *bag  Sard,  *.  [Fr.  blai* 
reau  =  &  badger;  O.  Fr. bladier=  a  corn  dealer,  Low 
Lat.  blad(irellu8=n  little  corn-dealer;  bladariut, 
bladerius=a  corn-dealer,  a  badger,  from  bladumt 
bladus,  blada=coTn,  which  the  badger  was  evi- 
dently believed  to  carry  away.] 


Badge  of  Arthur, 
Prince  of  Wales, 

(1500.) 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     <;hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$lst.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


badger-baiting 

•A.  Of  persons:  A  person  who  bought  corn  or 
other  provisions  in  one  place  and  carried  them  to 
another,  with  the  view  of  making  profit  on  the 
transaction.  [BADGERING.] 

"Some  exemption  ought  not  to  extend  to  badgers,  or 
those  who  carry  on  a  trade  of  buying  of  corn  or  grain, 
•ailing  it  again  without  manufacturing,  or  of  other 
foods  unmanufactured  to  sell  the  same  again."—  Nicolaon 
and  Burn.  Hist,  of  Cumberland,  p.  312. 

B.  Of  animals  (believed  to  carry  off  corn  fn  the 
lame  manner  as  tlie  persons  now  described). 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  mammalian  animal  found  in  America  and 
Europe.  It  stands  intermediate  between  the  wea- 
fels  and  the  bears,  and  was  called  by  Linneeus  Ursus 
mcteSt  but  is  termed  by  modern  naturalists  Meles 
vulgaris.  [MELES.]  It  is  a  nocturnal  and  hiber- 
nating animal,  with  powerful  claws,  which  enable 
it  to  burrow  in  the  ground.  It  feeds  chiefly  on 
roots.  It  can  bite  fiercely  when  brought  to  bay.  It 
is  of  a  light  color  above,  and  dark  beneath.  It 
secretes  an  oily  matter  of  a  very  offensive  odor. 
Country  people  speak  of  a  dog  and  a  hog  badger, 
but  they  are  not  distinct  even  as  varieties. 

"  That  a  brock,  or  badger,  hath  legs  of  one  side  shorter 
than  the  other,  is  received  not  only  by  theorists  and  inex- 
perienced believers,  but  moat  who  behold  them  daily."  — 


2.  The  English  designation  of  the  genus  Meles, 
which  contains  one  or  two  other  species. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Her.  The  badger  is  of  ten  introduced  in  heraldic 
blazonry:  it  is  sometimes  called  a  "brock"   (see 
example  under  B.,  I.  1),  and  sometimes  a  gray. 
(Gloss,  of  Her.) 

2.  The  Badger  of  Scripture  t  Heb.  tachhash,  has  not 
been   identified  with  certainty.     The   Septuagint 
translators  render  the  Heb.  tachhash,  not  by  a  sub- 
stantive, but  by  the  adjective  huakinthina—hya- 
cinthine,  hyacinth-colored  :  as,  however,  the  word 
)H  at  times  used  in  the  plural,  it  cannot  be  an  adjec- 
tive.   It  is  probably  an  animal,  but  which  is  far 
from  determined.    Gesenius  thinks  it  the  seal  or 
badger  itself  ;  the  Talmud  an  animal  like  a  weasel 
or  marten  ;  Col.  Hamilton  Smith  a  kind  of  antelope, 
inch  as  the  tachmot^e,  tacasse,  or  pacasse  of  East- 
ern Africa.    Other  opinions  make  it  a  dolphin  or  a 

EDW,  or  a  dugong,  or  a  halicore,  or  a  kind  of 
a.  Such  diversities  of  opinion  make  darkness 
Le  instead  of  removing  it. 

"And  thou  shalt  make  a  covering  for  the  tent  of  ram's 
•kins  dyed  red.  and  a  covering  above  of  badgers'  skins."  — 
Xxodus  xxvi.  14. 

Cape-badger.    [HYRAX.] 

Honey-badger:  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
ratel.  [RATEL.] 

Pouched-badger:  The  English  name  of  a  genus  of 
Marsupial  Mammalia.  [  PARAMKLKS.J 

Rock-badger:  The  rendering  in  Griffith's  Cuvier 
of  Klep-daassie,  the  name  given  by  the  Dutch  colo- 
nists at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Hyraz  of 
Southern  Africa.  (Griffith:  Cuv.t  vol.  iii.,p.  429,) 

badger-baiting,  s.  A  so-called  "sport"  of  a 
cruel  character  —  the  setting  of  dogs  to  fight  a 
badger  and  attempt  to  draw  it  from  its  hole. 

badger-colored,  a.    Colored  like  a  badger  (an 
epithet  applied  by  Cowper  to  a  cat). 
"A  beast  forth  sallied  on  the  scout, 
Long-back'd,  long-tail'd,  with  whisker*d  Knout, 
And  badger-color*  d  hide." 

Cowper:  Mrs.  Throckmorton'  s  Bullfinch. 

badger-legged,  a.  Having  legs  like  those  of  a 
badger;  having  legs  of  unequal  length,  as  those  of 
the  badger  are  popularly  supposed  to  be.  (See  the 
example  from  Browne,  under  B.,  1.  1.) 

"His  body  crooked  all  over,  big-bellied,  badger-legged, 
And  hi*  complexion  swarthy."—  L'  Estrange. 

badger's-bane,  s.  The  name  of  a  plant.  (Aeon* 
Hum  meloctonum). 

bad  &er,  v.  t.  [From  the  substantive.]  To 
worry,  to  tease,  to  annoy  like  a  badger  baited  by 
dogs.  (Colloquial.) 

t&d'-gered,  pa.  par.    [BADGER,  v.] 

bid'-ger-Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [BADGER,  v.] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  participial  adj.  :  In  senses 
Corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

0.  As  substantive  : 

The  act  of  teasing,  tormenting,  or  worrying;  or 
the  state  of  being  teased,  tormented,  or  worried 
like  a  badger  whom  dogs  are  attempting  to  "  draw." 

bad'-*Ie,s.    [BADGE.] 

fcid-I-a  -ga,  s.  [Russ.  badyaga.]  A  genus  of 
•ea-weeds  belonging  to  the  family  or  section  Am- 
phibolEe.  There  is  a  species  common  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  the  powder  of  which  is  used  to  take  away 
the  livid  marks  left  by  bruises. 

If  Badiaga  was  considered  by  Linneeus  a  sponge, 
and  by  others  a  fungus. 
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ba-dl-a -ne,  tbad'-I-an,  s.  [FromFr.  badiane, 
badian;  Ger.  badian.  Malm  thinks  it  is  from  Lat. 
feadius=brown,  the  capsules  being  of  this  color.] 
[BADious.]  A  tree  (Illicium  anisatum).  belonging 
to  the  order  Magnoliacese  (Magnoliads).  It  is 
called  Star  Anise,  or  Chinese  Anise.  The  designa- 
tion star  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  fruit  is  stellate 
in  shape,  and  it  is  designated  anise  from  its  possess- 
ing a  pungent  aromatic  flavor  and  smell,  like  that 
of  anise.  Its  native  land  is  China,  where  it  is  used, 
as  it  is  also  in  the  countries  adjacent,  as  a  condi- 
ment in  food,  small  quantities  of  it  being  also 
chewed  after  dinner.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

bad-I-er  -a,  s.  [From  Badier,  a  French  botanist, 
who  collected  plants  in  the  Antilles.]  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  order  Polygalacene.  Badiera 
diversifolia  is  the  Bastard  Lignumvitoe  of  Jamaica. 

ba-dl&  -?-6n,  s.    [InFr.fcadigeem.] 

1.  Among  Statuaries :  A  mixture  of  plaster  and 
freestone  ground  together  and  sifted;  used  to  fill 
the  small  holes  and  repair  the  defects  in  the  stones 
to  be  sculptured. 

2.  Among   Joiners:  A  mixture   of   sawdust   and 
glue,  used  to  remove  or  conceal  defects  in  the  work 
done. 

bad'-In-a&e,  s,  [Fr.  badinage;  from  badiner= 
to  play ;  6adire=playful.]  Light,  jesting,  sportive, 
playful  discourse. 

"  When  you  find  your  antagonist  beginning  to  grow 
warm,  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  by  some  genteel  badin- 
age."— Lord  Chesterfield. 

*bad-In -e-rle,  s.  [From  Fr.  badinerie.}  The 
same  as  BADINAGE  (q.  v.). 

"  The  fund  of  sensible  discourse  is  limited;  that  of  jest 
and  badinerie  is  infinite." — Sttenstone. 

ba'-dl-ofis,  a.  [Lat.  fcadtus=brown  and  chestnut 
colored  (used  only  of  horses).  In  Fr.  6ot=bay,  light 
brown,  bay-colored:  Sp.  bayo;  Port.  &  Ital.  baio.\ 
[BAY,  o.l 

Nat.  Science:  Chestnut-brown,  dull  brown,  a 
little  tinged  with  red. 

ba-dls -tSr,  s.    [Gr.  badistes=&  walker,  a  goer; 


known  being  Badister  bipustulatus,  which,  Stephens 
says,  is  a  common  insect  throughout  the  metropoli- 
tan district,  abounding  during  the  winter  months 
beneath  the  bark  of  felled  trees. 

bad'-lf,  *bad'-dgl-Iclie  (che  guttural),  adv. 
[Eng.  bad;  -ly.] 

I.  Gen. :  Like  something  bad ;  in  a  bad  manner  ; 
evilly. 

II.  Specially: 

1.  Unskillfully. 

"It is  well  known  what  has  been  the  effect  in  England 
of  badly-administered  poor  laws,  .  .  ." — J.  S.  Mill: 
Polit.  Econ.,  vol.  i.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xii.,  g  3. 

2.  Imperfectly;  with  notable   deficiency  of  some 
kind. 

"...  badly  armed  .  .  ." — Arnold:  Hist.  Rome,  vol. 
iii.,  ch.  xliii. 

3.  Seriously,  grievously,  disastrously. 
"K.John.  How  goes  the  day  with  us?    Oh,  tell   me, 

Hubert. 

Hubert.  Badly,  I  fear.    How  fares  your  Majesty?" 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  v.  8. 

If  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  badly  and 
ill:  "These  terms  are  both  employed  to  modify  the 
actions  or  qualities  of  things,  but  badly  is  al- 
ways annexed  to  the  action,  and  ill  to  the  quality : 
as  to  do  anything  badly,  the  thing  is  badly  done ;  an 
»'K-judged  scheme,  an  iM-contrived  measure,  an  if i- 
disposed  person." — (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

"bad  -If  &g,  s.    [B.EDLING.] 

bad  ness,  s.  [Eng.  bad;  •ness.']  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  bad  in  any  of  the  senses  of  that  word. 

"The  traveling  was  very  tedious,  both  from  the  badness 
of  the  roads,  and  from  the  number  of  great  fallen  trees 
.  .  ." — Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  xiv. 

"  It  was  not  your  brother's  evil  disposition  made  him 
seek  his  death;  but  a  provoking  merit,  set  at  word  by  a 
reprovable  badness  in  himself.'^— Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  6. 

ba  -dSch,  s.  [Scotch.]  A  gull,  the  Arctic  Skua 
(Cataractes  parasiticus).  (Scotch.) 

bad-ranf,  s.    [BAUDKANS.] 

bae,  s.    [BAA, ».]    (Scotch.) 

bae,  v.  i.    [BAA,  t>.]    (Scotch.) 

bseck  -I-a,  s.  [From  Abraham  Beeck,  physician 
to  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  a  correspondent  of  Lin- 
neeus.]  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Myrtaceee,  or  Myrtle-blooms.  A  few  have  been 
introduced  into  American  gardens  from  Australia 
and  China. 

*bsed-llng  (O.  £ngr.),*bad-l?ng  (O.  Scotch),  s. 
[A.  S.  bcedling=a  lazy  fellow  given  to  lying  in  bed  ; 
from  bcedd=bed.] 


baffle 

1.  An  effeminate,  lazy  person,  of  the  kind  referred) 
to  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Corinthians,  vi.  9. 

2.  A  low  scoundrel. 

bse-om  -^-905,  s.  [Gr.  6ata8=small,  and  mwA:e«= 
musnroom  fungus.]  A  genus  of  lichens  much 
resembling  minute  fungi.  Bwomyces  roseus,  or  Rosy, 
and  B.  rufus,  or  Rufous, 

ba-e  -tls,  s.  [Lat.  Baetis.']  A  genus  of  insects 
belonging  to  the  order  Neuroptera  and  the  family 
Ephemeridse.  They  have  four  wings  and  two  sotee. 

baff,  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  A  blow,  bang, 
heavy  thump. 

"...     they  durstna  on  ony  errand  whatsoever  tzanjr 
ower  the  door-stane  after  gloaming,  for  fear  John  Heath» 
erblutter,  or  some   eiccan  dare-tne-de'il,  should  tak  < 
fcafl*atthem    .    .    ." — Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  lui. 

*baf  fe,  *baf  -fen,  *baf  -ffn,  v.  i.  [In  But.  baffen 
=  tobark,  to  yelp;  Low  Lat.  baffo=to  bark.]  To 
yell  as  hounds. 

"Baffyn  as  howndys;  Baulo,  baffo,  /afro."— Prompt, 
Parv. 

"  Baffyn  as  houndes  after  their  prey:  A~ic/o."— (/bid.) 

baf-fe-tas,  baf-tas,  bas -tas,  s.  [In  Ger. 
baftas.  Possibly  from  Pers.  6a//i=woven,  wrought. 
(J/a/in.)]  A  plain  muslin  brought  from  India. 

*baf-flnge,  pr.par.  &  s.    [BAFFE,  r.] 
As  substantive:   Baffynge  or  bawlynge  of  hown- 
dys."   (Prompt.  Parv.) 

baf-fle  (fleasfel),  *baf  -full, v.t.&i.  [From Low- 
Scotch  bauchle.  In  Fr.  bafouer=to  treat  with  deris- 
ion, to  scoff  at,  to  baffle:  O.  Fr.  beffler,  beffer;  Sp. 
befar—to  scoff,  to  jeer;  Ital.  beffare—to  rally,  to 
cheat,  to  over-reach.  Comp.  Dut.  baffen=to  bark, 
to  yelp ;  Ger.  bqffen,  bafzen=to  yelp ;  Bind,  befaida 
=to  baffle.] 

A.  Transitive, 

1.  To  subject  to  some  public  and  degrading  pun- 
ishment.   (Used   specially  of   a    knignt  who  hao5 
shown   cowardice    or    violated   his   pledged   alle- 
giance.) 

"And  after  all  for  greater  infamie 
He  by  the  heels  him  hung  upon  a  tree. 
And  bafful'd  so,  that  all  which  passed  by 
The  picture  of  his  punishment  might  see." 

Spenser:  F.  <j.,  VI.  vii.  27. 

"In  this  state  I  continued,  'till  they  hung  me  up  by  thr 
heels,  and  beat  me  wi"  haste-sticks,  as  if  they  would  have 
bak'd  me.  After  this  I  railed  and  eat  quietly;  for  the 
whole  kingdom  took  notice  of  me  for  a  baffled  and  whipped 
fellow."—  King  and  A'o  King,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  elude,  to  escape  from,  especially  by  artifice. 

"By  wily  turns,  by  desperate  bounds, 
Had  baffled  Percy's  best  bloodhounds." 

Scott:  Lay  o/  the  Lust  Minstrel,  i.  IL 

3.  To  thwart,  to  defeat  in  any  other  way.    In  this 
case  the  baffler  and  the  baffled  may  be  a  man,  one 
of  the  inferior  animals,  or  a  thing. 

"But,  though  the  felon  on  his  back  could  dare 
The  dreadful  leap,  more  rational,  his  steed 
Declined  the  death,  and  wheeling  swiftly  round, 
Or  e'er  his  hoof  had  press'd  the  crumbling  verge, 
Baffled  his  rider,  saved  against  his  will." 

Cowper:  Task;  bk.  vi. 

"  Across  n  bare  wide  common  I  was  toiling 
With  languid  feet,  which  by  the  slippery  ground 
Were  baffled." — Wordsworth;  Excursion,  bk.  i. 
"...    a  universe  which,  though  it  baffles  the  intel- 
lect, can  elevate  the  heart,    .    .    ."—Tyndall.-  Fray,  of 
Science,  3d  ed.,  v.  105. 
"...    baffle  the  microscope." — Ibid.,  xl.  306. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  practice  deceit,  with  the  view  of  eluding 
any  being,  person  or  thing. 

"Do  we  not  palpably  baffle,  when,  in  respect  to  God,  w* 
pretend  to  deny  ourselves,  yet,  upon  urgent  occasion, 
allow  him  nothing?"— Barrow.-  Works,  i.  437. 

"To  what  purpose  can  it  be  to  juggle  and  baffle  fora 
time?"— Ibid.,  iii.  180. 

2.  To  struggle  ineffectually  against,  as  when  a 
ship  is  said  to  baffle  ineffectually  with  the  \viuds. 

U  (a)  Wedgwood  believes  that  there  are  two- 
distinct  verbs  spelled  baffle^  which  have  been  con- 
founded together.  Under  the  one  he  would  place 
the  signification  given  above  as  No.  1,  viz.,  to 
degrade,  to  insult.  The  second  and  third  significa- 
tions of  the  transitive  verb,  and  that  ranked  under 
the  intransitive  one,  he  would  relegate  to  his 
second  verb,  of  which  the  primary  form  was  intrans- 
itive, signifying  to  act  in  an  ineffective  manner, 
and  transitively  to  cause  one  to  act  in  such  a  way. 
This  second  verb  heconnectswith  the  Swiss  baffeln 
-to  chatter,  to  talk  idly.  ( Wedgwood :  Diet.  Eng, 
Etym.,  2d  ed.,  p.  39.) 

1f  (b)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  the  verbs 
to  baffle,  to  defeat,  to  disconcert,  and  to  confound: 
"When  applied  to  the  derangement  of  the  mind  or 
rational  faculties,  baffle  and  defeat  respect  the 
powers  of  argument,  disconcert  and  confound  the 
thoughts  and  feelings.  Baffle  expresses  loss  than 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     tier,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     wn6,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      ae,     oe  -  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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t ;  disconcert  less  than  confound.  A  person  is 
baffled  in  argument  who  is  for  the  time  discom- 
posed and  silenced  by  the  superior  address  of  his 
opponent-  he  is  defeated  in  argument  if  his  oppo- 
nent has  altogether  the  advantage  of  him  in 
strength  of  reasoning  and  justness  of  sentiment. 
A  person  is  disconcerted  who  loses  his  presence  of 
mind  for  a  moment,  or  has  his  feelings  any  way 
discomposed;  ho  is  confounded  when  the  powers 
of  thought  and  consciousness  become  torpid  or 
vanish."  "  When  applied  to  the  derangement  of 
plans,  baffle  expresses  less  than  defeat;  defeat  less 
than  confound;  and  disconcert  less  than  all. 
Obstinacy,  perseverance,  skill,  or  art  bastes;  force 
or  violence  defeats ;  awkward  circumstances  discon- 
cert  ,'tlie  visitation  of  God  confounds.  When  wicked 
men  strive  to  obtain  their  ends,  it  is  a  happy  thing 
when  their  adversaries  have  sufficient  skill  and 
address  to  baffle  all  their  arts,  and  sufficient  power 
to  defeat  all  their  projects;  but  sometimes  when 
our  best  endeavors  fail  in  our  own  behalf,  the 
devices  of  men  are  confounded  by  the  interposition 
of  Heaven."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

baf  -fle  (fle=fel\  s.    [From  the  verb.l  A  defeat. 

"It  is  the  skill  of  the  disputant  that  keeps  off  a  baffle." — 
Am**. 

"  The  authors  having  missed  of  their  aims,  are  fain  to 
retreat  with  a  frustration  and  a  bajfte." — Ibid. 

baf  fled  (fled=feld),  *baf-fiild,  pa. par.  [BAF- 
FLE, v.  \ 

"  Sny,  was  it  thus,  with  such  a  baffled  mien 
You  met  the  approaches  of  the  Spartan  queen?" 

Pope.-  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  iii.,  69,  70. 
"  And,  by  the  broad  imperious  Mole  repell'd, 
Hark!  how  the  baffled  storm  indignant  roars." 

Thomgun:  Liberty,  pt.  v. 

baff-l£r.  s.  [Eng.  baffl(e) ;  -er.]  Ho  who  or  that 
which  baffles,  Humiliates,  thwarts,  or  defeats  a 
person,  or  completely  overcomes  a  thing, 

"  Experience,  that  great  baffler  of  speculation,  .  .  • " 
— Government  of  the  Tongue. 

baflf -llfig,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BAFFLE,  v.] 

Naut.  A  baffling  wind:  One  which  frequently 
shifts  from  one  point  of  the  compass  to  another. 

tbafT-lIng-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  baffling;  -ly.]  In  a 
baffling  manner. 

tbaff  -ling- ness,  s.  [Eng.  baffling;  -ness.}  The 
quality  of  baffling. 

*baf-fiild,  pa.  par.    [BAFFLED.] 

baft,  s.  A  species  of  blue  or  white  cotton  used 
in  the  India  trade.  The  word  is  Persian. 

bag,  *bagge,  8.  [From  Gael,  bag,  balg=a  bag; 
bag— a  bag,  a  big  belly;  bolg=&  pair  of  bellows,  a 
quiver,  a  blister,  a  big  belly;  builg=to  bubble,  to 
blister;  Wei.  balleg=a  purse;  Norm.  Fr.  bage=& 
bag,  a  coffer;  Low  Lat.  baga=a  coffer.  In  A.  S. 
bcelg,  bcelig,  byl'tg, belg=a  bulge,  budget, bag,  purse, 
belly ;  Ger.  balg=&  skin,  the  paunch,  a  pair  of  bel- 
lows; Goth.  balgs=a  skin,  a  pouch;  Dan.  balf=& 
sheath,  a  scabbard.]  [BELLY,  BULGE.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Of  sacks,  pouches,  or  anything  similar  manu- 
factured by  art : 

1.  A  pouch  or  small  sack,  made  usually  of  cloth 
or  leather,  and  generally  with  appliances  for  draw- 
ing it  together  at  the  mouth ;  or  any  similar  article. 

"A  wond'rous  lag  with  both  her  hands  she  binds, 
Like  that  where  once  Ulysses  held  the  winds." 

Pope-.  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iv.,  81-2. 

2.  A  term  used  by  sportsmen  to  signify  the  results 
of  the  day's  sport.  Thus,  a  good  bag=&  large  quan- 
tity of  game  killed  and  brought  home. 

^1  Bag  and  baggage.    [BAGGAGE.] 
;i.  A  purse  or  anything  similar, 
(a)  Generally: 

"For  some  of  them  thought,  because  Judas  had  the 
bag,  that  Jesus  had  said  unto  him.  Buy  those  things  that 
we  have  need  of  against  the  feast;  or,  that  he  should  give 
something  to  the  poor." — John  xiii.  29. 

"...    see  thou  shake  the  bags 
Of  hoarding  abbots;  imprison' d  angels 
Set  at  liberty."          Stiakesp.:  King  John,  iii.  3. 

*(b)  Spec,    (formerly):      An    orna-  — 

mental  purse  of  silk  tied  to  men's  hair, 
as  stiown  in  the  annexed  illustration. 

•'We  saw  a  young  fellow  riding  toward 
us  full  gullop,  with  a  bob  wig  and  black 
silken  bag  tied  to  it."— Addjsow. 

4.  A  quiver.    (Scotch.) 
"Then  bow  and  bay  frae  him  he  keist." 
—Christ  Kirk,  i.  18. 

II.  Of  anything  similar  in  nature: 
l.Gen.:    A    minute   sac   in  which 
some  secretion  is  contained,  as  the 
honey-bag  in  a  bee  and  the   poison- 
bag   in    a   venomous    serpent.      (Lit.  t&  fig.) 
"The  swelling  poison  of  the  several  sects. 
Which,  wanting  vent,  the  nation's  health  infects, 
Shall  burst  its  bag."  Dryden. 


Bag-wig, 
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*2.  Spec. :  The  udder  of  a  cow. 

"...  onely  her  bug  or  udder  would  ever  be  white, 
with  four  teats  and  no  more."— Markham.  Way  to  Wraith 
(ed.  1657),  p.  72.  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Weights  ami  Measures  (used  as  a  measure  of 
capacity) :  A  fixed  or  customary  quantity  of  goods 
in  a  sack. 

2.  Eng.  Law : 

(a)  Petty  Bag  Office:  An  office  in  the  Common 
Law  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in 
which  was  a  small  sack  or  bag  in  which  were 
formerly  kept  all  writs  relating  to  Crown  business. 

*(fr)  Clerk  of  the  Petty  Bag:  The  functionary  who 
had  charge  of  the  writs  now  described.  (Seethe 
subjoined  example.) 

"The  next  clauseordains  that  at  any  time  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Act  her  Majesty's  Treasury  may,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Master  of 
the  Kolla,  abolish  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Petty  Bag,  'not- 
withstanding that  there  is  no  vacancy  in  the  office.'  .  .  . 
The  oddest  part  of  the  affair  is  that  it  h'-.s  been  univers- 
ally supposed,  at  least  by  laymen,  that  Petty  Bay  was 
'  abolished '  some  years  ago.  His  name  is  certainly  not  to 
be  found  in  the  list  of  officers  of  the  Chancery  given  in 
the  Solicitor's  Diary  and  Almanack  for  the  current  year 
.  .  .  There  were  once  three  Clerks  of  the  Petty  Bag. 
The  sole  survivor  is  doomed;  but,  Phoenix-like,  he  rises 
again  in  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown."— Daily  Telegraph, 
August  4,  1874:  The  Great  Seal. 

bag,  *bagge,  r.  t.  &  i.    [From  the  substantive.] 

A.  Transitive  (of  the  form  bag) : 

1.  To  put  into  a  bag. 

"  Hops  ought  not  to  be  bagged  up  hot," — Mortimer. 

2.  Used  by    sportsmen  of   killing    and  carrying 
home  game. 

"  It  was  a  special  sport  to  find  and  bag  and  mark  down 
the  whirring  coveys  in  such  ground  .  .  .  "—Daily 
Telegraph,  September  1,  1879. 

3.  To  load  with  a  bag,      (Only  in  the  pa.  par.  in 
the  sense  of  laden.) 

"Like  a  bee,  bagg'dvtith  his  honey1  d  venom, 
He  brings  it  to  your  hive."  Dryden. 

4.  To  cram  the  stomach  by  over-eating.    (Scotch.) 
(Jamieson.) 

5.  To  gather  grain  with  a  hook.    [BAGGING.] 

6.  To  distend  like  a  bag. 

B.  Intransitive  (of  the  forms  bag  and  bagge) : 

1.  Lit.:    To  be  inflated  so  as  to  resemble  a  full 
bag ;  to  take  the  form  of  a  full  bag. 

"The  skin  seemed  much  contracted,  yet  it  bagged,  and 
had  a  porringer  full  of  matter  in  it."—  Wiseman. 

2.  fig.:  To  swell  with  arrogance. 

"She  goeth  upright,  and  yet  she  halte  ; 
That  baggith,  foule,  and  lokith  faire." 

Chaucer;  Dream,  i.  1,624. 

*bag,   pret.    of  v.    big  —  to    build.     (O.   Scotch.) 

[BIG,  V.] 

"  My  daddie  bag  his  housie  well." 

Jacubite  Relics,  i.  68.    (Jamieaon.) 

ba-gas'-sa,  8.  A  genus  of  Artocarpacete  (Arto- 
carpads).  The  fruit  of  one  species  is  eaten  in 
Guiana,  where  it  grows  wild. 

ba-gas  se,  s.  [Fr.]  The  sugar-cane  when  crushed 
and  dry.  It  is  used  as  fuel.  (Ure.) 

bag-a-tel  le,  bag  -a-telle,  s.  [  Fr.  bagatelle= 
(1)  a  trinket,  (2)  a  trifle,  (3)  the  play ;  Sp.  bagatela; 
Port.  &  Ital.  bagatella ;  from  Prov.  &  Ital.  bagala— 
a  trifle;  O.  Fr.  bague;  Prov.  bagua  =  bundle.] 

[BAG.] 

1.  A  trifle ;  anything  of  little  importance. 

"One  of  those  bagatelles  which  sometimes  spring  up 
like  mushrooms  in  my  imagination,  either  while  I  am 
writing,  or  just  before  I  begin." — Cowper;  Letter  to 
Newton,  November  27,  1781. 

"  The  glory  your  malice  denies: 

Shall  dignity  give  to  my  lay, 

Although  but  a  mere  bagatelle; 

And  even  a  poet  shall  say, 
Nothing  ever  was  written  so  well." 

Cowper:  To  Mrs.  Throckmorton. 

2.  A  game  in  which  balls  are  struck  by  a  rod  and 
made  to  run  along  a  board,  the  aim  being  to  send 
them  into  certain  holes,  of  whicli  there  are  nine, 
toward  its  further  end. 

*ba&  e,  *ba&  &e,  s.  [BADGE.]  A  badge.  (Prompt. 
Parr.) 

*bag  -Sard,  a.    [BADGER.] 

bag -gage  (1)  (age=I£),  s.  &  a.  [In  Sw.,  Ban., 
Dut.,  Ger.,  Fr.,  &  Sp.  baaage;  Prov.  bagatge;  Port. 
l/<t<j<nr<-ni,  bagajem;  Ital.  baoOQlia.  h<nja<ilie  (pi.). 
bagaglio  (sing.).  Probably  from  Sp.  baga  =  &  cord 
which  ties  the  packs  upon  horses.  Or  possibly,  as 
Malm  thinks,  from  O.  Fr.  bagite;  Prov.  bayua—a. 
bundle.  ] 

A.  An  subfttantiiw: 

I.  The  tents,  furniture,  utensils,  and  whatever 
else  is  indispensable  to  the  comfort  of  an  army. 

"...  yet  the  baggage  was  left  behind  for  want  of 
beasts  to  draw  it  .  .  ."— .V(ir«)(/ay  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xv. 


bagging-time 

2.  The  trunks,  portmanteaus,  and  carpet-bags 
which  a  traveler  carries  with  him  on  his  journey  ; 
luggage. 

"  .  .  .  the  boiling  waves  of  a  torrent  which  suddenly 
whirls  uway  his  baggage  and  forces  him  to  run  for  his  life 
.  .  ."—Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

B.  As  adjective:  Used  for  carrying  baggage. 
"...     the  baggage  horses     .     .     ."— Macaulay;    Uist. 

Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

"A  thousand  baggage  wagons    .    ,    ,"—Ibid.t  ch.  xv. 

Bag  and  Baggage  (generally  used  as  an  adverb) : 
With  a  person  s  all;  root  and  branch.  It  seems  to 
have  been  used  originally  of  the  defenders  of  a  fort 
who  have  surrendered  on  terms,  being  allowed  to 
carry  out  with  them  their  knapsacks  and  other  bag- 
gage. From  this  it  passed  to  other  more  or  less 
analogous  cases. 

"And  the  men  were  letten  paaa,  bag  and  baggage,  and 
the  castle  casteii  down  to  the  ground."—  Pitacottif:  James 
II.,  p.  84. 

"Dolnbella  designed,  when  his  iiffairs  grew  desperate 
in  Egypt,  to  pack  up  bag  and  baggage,  and  sail  for  Italy." 
- — Arbuthnot. 

The  'phrase  bag  and  baggage,  which  had  long 
existed,  acquired  in  England  new  vitality  in  1870, 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  recommended,  as  a  panacea 
for  the  woes  of  Bulgaria,  that  the  official  part  of 
the  Turkish  population  should  be  requested  to 
remove  from  that  province  "  bag  and  oaggage." 
His  view  on  the  subject  was  described  by  some 
newspaper  writers  as  the  "  bag  and  baggage1'  pol- 
icy. 

bag'-ga£e  (2)  (a£e=I£),  s.  [InFr.  bagasse^bag- 
gage,  worthless  woman,  harlot;  Prov.  baguossa; 
Sp.  bagasa;  Jtal,  bagascia;  from  O.  Fr.  bague. 
Prov.  bagua=a  bundle.  Or  the  word  may  bo  from 
baggage  (1),  implying  that  the  women  of  loose  char- 
acter so  designated  follow  among  the  "baggage" 
in  the  rear  of  an  army.] 

1.  With  imputation  on  the  moral  character:    A 
woman  of  loose  character,  specially  one  following 
an  army. 

"  Hang  thee,  young  baggage,  disobedient  wretch." 

Shakesp..-  Borneo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5. 

"When  this  baggage  meets  with  a  man  who  has  vanity 
to  credit  relations,  she  turns  him  to  account."— Spectator. 

2.  Without  imputation   on   the   moral  character 
(familiarly) :    A    young   girl    not    worth     much. 
Formerly  used  sometimes  in  mock   censure  as  a 
term  of  affection. 

"  Olivia  and  Sophia,  too,  promised  to  write,  but  seem  to 
have  forgotten  me.  Tell  them  they  are  two  arrant  little 
baggages  .  .  ."—Goldsmith.-  Vicar  of  Wakefleld. 

*bag  -ga-&er,  s.  [Eng.  baggag(e) ;  -*?r.]  One 
engaged  in  carrying  baggage.  (Raleigh.) 

bag-ga-la,  *bag-16,  s.  [Arab.]  [BTJDGEROW.] 
A  two-masted  boat,  more  generally  called  a  do"', 
used  by  the  Arabs  for  commerce  and  also  for  piracy 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  They  vary  from  200  to  250 
tons  burden. 

*bagge,  v.  i.    [BAG,  r.  *.] 

"bagge,  s.    [BADGE.] 

bagged,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BAG,  r.  ?.] 

1.  Gen.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb. 

2.  Bot,,&c.:  Resembling  a  bag  or  sack.  Example, 
the  inflated  petals  of  some  plants. 

bag  -get-yS  *.    [BAG ATT.] 

bag'-gle,  s.  [Eng.  bag;  ie,  diminutive  sufiix.  ]  A 
small  bag. 

"  A  guid  New-year  I  wish  thee,  Maggie  ! 
Hae,  there's  a  rip  to  thy  auld  baggie." 
Burns.-  Auld  Fanner  to  His  Auld  Mare  Maggie. 

*bag  -gl-er,  s.    [Fr.  baguier.]  A  casket.  (Scotch.) 

"  A  baggier  conteiniiig  xiii  ringis     .     .     ." — Invent" 
(1578),  p.  265.     (Jamieson.) 

bag-glftg,  pr.par.,  a.  &s.    [BAG,  r.] 
A.  &B.  As  adj.  dbparticip.  atlj.:    In  senses  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  verb.    In  the  following 
example  with  the  sense  of  distended.    [See  BAG,  r., 
B.  l.J 

"Two  kids  that  in  the  valley  stray' d 
I  found  by  chance,  and  to  my  fold  conve.vM; 
They  drain  two  bagging  udders  every  tluy." 

Drydett:  Virgil's  Ei-1.  ii.  50-2. 

C.  As  KitbKttintire: 

1.  The  act  of  making  into  bags ;  the  state  of  being  ' 
so  made. 

2.  The  act  of  putting  into  bngs. 

H,  Cloth  or  canvas  used  in  making  bags. 
4.  A  method  of  reaping  grain  by  the  hook,  by  a 
striking  instead  of  a  drawing  cut. 

bagging-time,  s.  Apparently  from  the  practice 
of  tile  country  people  working  in  the  fields  in  h;n  e 
recourse  to  their  bags  at  a  certain  time  for  a  colla- 
tion. Halting  time;  feeding  time. 

".    .    .    on  hoo'll  naw  cum  ugen  till  bagyhm-time." 
Tim  Hobbin,  p.  11.    (.N.  ia  Hand:- 


1)611,    b<5y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     cbln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die.     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


baggingly 

*bag  ging  ly\  *bag  -gftg-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  baq- 
gimj ;  sun.  -ft/.]  Often  field  to  mean  arrogantly; 
in  a  swelling  manner,  boastfully;  but  Tyrwhitt, 
Stevens,  &c.,  consider  it  to  mean  squintingly,  and 
with  the  latter  view  the  context  is  in  harmony. 

*'I  saugh  Envie  in  that  peyntyng, 
Hadde  a  wondirful  lokyng; 
For  she  ne  lokide  but  awrie. 
Or  overt  hart,  alle  baggyngly." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  289-292. 

bag'-glt,  pa.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [BAGGED.]    (Scotch.) 
A.  &  B.  As  part  id  {tic  <?  particip,  adj.:   In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb  intransitive. 

C.  As  substantive  (of  persons) : 

1.  A  term  of  contempt  for  a  child. 

2.  An    insignificant  little   persou,    a   "  pestilent 
creature." 

3.  A  feeble  sheep. 

bag  -net,  .«.  [Ens.  bag;  net.]  A  net  in  the  form 
of  a  bag.  It  is  used  for  catching  fish,  insects,  <fec. 

bag'-nl  6  u/  silent),  8.  [From  Ital.  bag no  =  a 
bath;  batjnio  —  cistern,  bathing-tub.  In  Sp.  bano; 
Port,  banho;  Fr.  bains  (plur.),  from  baigner  =  to 
bathe;  Lat.  balneum,  a  contraction  of  bal'ineum=& 
bath;  Gr.  balaneion  =  a  bath  or  bathing-room. 
Liddcll  and  Scott  consider  it  to  have  a  connection 
with  balanos  —  an  acorn,  but  do  not  know  in  what 
way.] 

1.  A  bath,  a    bathing   establishment,    house  or 
room. 

*'  I  have  known  two  instances  of  malignant  fevers  pro- 
duced by  the  hot  air  of  a  bagnio."— Arbutfinot  on  Air. 

2.  A  brothel. 

13.  In  Turkey:  A  prison  for  slaves,  the  name 
apparently  being  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  baths 
which  those  places  of  confinement  contain. 

^Bag  -n6-llsts,  Bag-n6-len  -sl-ans.,  or  Bai-6- 
len  -si-an§,  a.  pi.  [From  Bagnoles,  in  Provence.] 
Ch.  Hist,:  A  Christian  sect  existing  in  the  twelfth 
century.  They  belonged  to  the  branch  of  the 
Cathari,  whose  preat  principle  was  to  admit  only  a 
single  First  Cause.  They  wore  one  of  the  bodies 
termed  Albigenses.  |  A  I.HI .,  t:\si-.s.  |  (Afosheim:  Ch. 
Hist.,  Cent,  xii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  5.) 

ba-go  -us,  s.  [Lat.  Bagous  and  Bagoas;  Gr. 
Bagoas;  from  a  Persian  proper  name  believed  to 
signify  an  eunuch.]  A  genus  of  beetles  of  the  family 
Ourculionidw1.  or  Weevils.  The  species  are  small 
insects  found  in  marshes. 

bag  -pipe,  s.  [Eng,  bag;  pipe.  So  called  because 
the  wind  is  received  in  a  bag.]  A  musical  instru- 
ment which  has  existed  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  from  an  unknown  period  of  antiquity,  but  is 
now  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  English  chiefly 
with  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Though  less 
known  in  Ireland,  it  is  still  in  use  there  also.  It 
consists  of  a  large  wind-bag  made  of  greased  leather 
covered  with  woolen  cloth,  a  valved  mouth-tube,  by 
which  the  player  inflates  it  with  his  breath,  three 
reed  drones,  and  a  reed  chanter,  with  finger-holes 
on  which  the  tunes  are  performed.  The  drones  are 
for  the  bass,  and  the  chanter,  which  plays  the 
melody,  for  tho  tenor  or  treble.  The  compass  of 
the  bagpipe  is  three  octaves. 

"And  then  the  bagpipes  he  rould  blow." 

Wordsworth:  Blind  Highland  Boy. 

tbag-pipe,  r.  /.  [From  tho  substantive.]  To 
cause,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  resemble  a  bagpipe. 
(Used  only  in  the  subjoined  nautical  phrase.) 

To  bagpipe^  the  mizzen:  To  lay  the  mizzen  aback 
by  bringing  it  to  the  mizzen  shrouds. 

bag  -pi  pe"r,  s.  [Eng.  bag ;  piper.]  One  who 
plays  the  bagpipe. 

"Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes, 
And  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bagpiper." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

bag  -rape,  s.  [From  Icel.  baf/ge=a.  bundle  (?), 
and  Scotch  rape = rope.  ]  A  rope  of  straw  or  heath, 
double  the  size  of  the  cross-ropes  used  in  fastening 
the  thatch  of  a  roof.  This  is  affixed  to  the  cross- 
ropes,  then  tied  to  what  is  called  the  pan-rape,  and 
fastened  with  wooden  pins  to  tho  casing  or  top  of 
the  wall  on  the  other  side.  (Jamieson.) 

Ba  gra  -tl-6n-lte,  *.  [Named  after  its  discov- 
erer, P.  R.  Bagration.J  A  name  given  by  Kokscharof 
.to  a  mineral  which  is  found  in  black  crystals  at 
Acbmatorsk,  in  the  Ural  Mountains.  Dana  makes 
it  identical  with  Allanite,  and  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue  of  Minerals  ranks  it  as  a  variety  of 
Orthite,  under  which  it  places  also  Allanite.  The 
Bagratiouitc  of  Hermann  is  the  same  as  Epidote 
q.v.). 

ba'-gre  (gre^ger^,  s.  [BAORTJS.]  Any  fish 
belonging  to  the  genus  Bagrus  (q.  v.). 

bag  -reef,  s.    [Eng.  bag;  reef.] 
A'<n</.:  A  fourth  and  lower  reef  used  in  tho  British 
Navy. 
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b&g'-rle,    s.      [Etymology     doubtful.]      Trash. 
(Scotch.) 

"  I  sigh  when  I  look  on  my  threadbare  coat, 
And  shame  fa'  the  gear  and  the  bayriv  o't." 

Herd.   Colt.,  ii.  19.     (Jamieson.) 

ba  -grus,  s.    [Latin  Bagrus,  a  proper  name.]    A 
inus  of  fishes  of  the  order  Malacopterygii  Abdomi- 
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nales,  and  the  family  Siluridee. 

ba-guStte,  rba-guet  ("  silent),  ft.  [In  Fr.  ba- 
ffitette=a  switch,  a  rammer,  a  drumstick,  a  round 
molding;  Sp.  &  Port,  baqueta ;  Ital.  bacchett<t  =  & 
rod  or  mace;  from  Lat. baculum,  baculus=& stick.] 

[BACULUM.] 

Arch.:  A  round  molding,  smaller  in  size  than  an 
astragal.  It  is  sometimes  carved  and  enriched,  and 
is  then  generally  known  as  a  chaplet.  In  its  plain 
form  it  is  often  called  a  bead.  [BEAD.] 

bag  -W^n,  s.    [Etymology  doubtful.] 

Her.:  An  imaginary  animal,  like  the  heraldic 
antelope,  but  having  the  tail  of  a  horse  and  long 
horns  curved  over  the  ears. 

Ba-ha  -ma,  a.  &  a.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 

As  adjective :  From  the  Bahama  Islands  in  the 
West  Indies,  between  latitude 21"  to 27'  N,,  andlong- 
itudeTl"  to  79  \V. 

Bahama  redwood.  The  English  name  of  a 
plant,  Rhamnus  colubrina. 

ba-har  ,  bar  re,  s.  [Arab,  bahar;  from  bahara 
=  to  charge  with  a  load.  (Mahn.)]  Two  weights 
which  are  current  in  certain  parts  of  the  East 
Indies. 

The  Great  Bahar  is  524  Ibs.  9  oz.  avoirdupois.  It 
is  used  for  weighing  pepper,  cloves,  nutmegs,  &.c. 

The  Little  Bahar  weighs  437  Ibs.  9  oz.  avoirdupois, 
and  is  used  for  weighing  quicksilver,  vermilion, 
ivory,  silk,  &c. 

bahr  -geist  (h  silent),  0.    [BARGUEST.] 

baide,  pret.  of  BIDE.  [BIDE,  ABIDE.]  Waited, 
stayed,  lived,  endured.  (Scotch.) 

"  Oh,  grif  Ikenn'd  hut  where  ye  baide, 
I'd  send  to  you  a  marled  plaid." 

Burns:  Guidwife  of  Wauchope  House, 

*ba-le,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  chiding,  a 
reproof. 

"  Let  baits  amend  Cisley  or  shift  her  aside.  '* 

Tusstr:  Husbandry. 

bal  -er-He,  bai  -6r-ine,  s.  [From  Bayern  or 
Bairen^  the  German  name  of  Bavaria.]  A  mineral, 
the  same  asColumbite  (q.  v.). 

*baigne,  r.  t.  [Fr.  baigner=to  bathe,  to  wash.] 
To  soak  or  drench. 

"The  women  forslow  not  to  butane  them,  unless  they 
plead  their  heels,  with  a  worse  perfume  than  Jugurth 
found  in  the  dungeon."—  Care w:  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

balk,  s.  [BECK.]  A  beck,  curtsey ;  reverence. 
(Scotch.) 

"...  when  Mattie  and  I  gae  through,  we  are  fain 
to  make  a  6ai'fr  and  a  bow,  .  .  ." — Scott;  Rob  Roy, 
ch.  zxvi. 

bal-kaMte, «.  [In  Ger.  Baikalit;  from  Lake 
Baikal,  near  which  it  occurs.]  A  mineral  of  a 
dark  dingy-green  color.  Dana  makes  it  a  variety 
of  Sahlite,  which  again  is  a  variety  of  Pyroxene. 

bai  -k5r-In-Itet  «.  [Altered  from  Baikerite  (9. 
v.).]  A  mineral,  one  of  the  hydrocarbons.  It  is 
brown  in  color,  translucent,  of  a  balsamic  odor,  and 
a  taste  like  that  of  wood  tar.  At  15C(\  it  is  a  thick, 
tar-like  fluid,  and  at  10°  C.  a  crystalline  granular 
deposit  in  a  viscid,  honey-like  mass. 

bai'-k§r-ite,  B.  [From  Lake  Baikal,  near  which 
it  is  found.]  A  wax-like  mineral,  a  hydrocarbon 
compound.  Besides  occurring  in  nature,  it  has 
been  distilled  artificially  from  mineral  coal,  peat, 
petroleum,  mineral  tar,  &c.  It  is  identical  with 
Ozokerite,  or  it  is  a  variety  of  it. 

bail,  *baile,  *bayle,  v.  t.  &  i.  [From  Fr.  baiter 
—  to  give,  deliver,  put  into  tho  hands  of,  deal, 
bestow;  Prov.  bailar;  from  Lat.  bajulo=(lit.)  to 
bear  a  burden,  to  carry  anything  heavy;  from 
bajuht8=a  carrier  of  a  burden.  Blackstone  consid- 
ers that  the  idea  in  bail  is  that  of  tho  Fr.  bailer=to 
deliver,  because  the  defendant  is  bailed  or  deliv- 
ered to  his  sureties.  Wedgwood  shows  that  the 
word  bajulus  in  mediaeval  times  became=tho  bearer 
of  a  child,  a  nurse,  and  then  a  tutor,  a  guardian. 
Hence,  one  bailing  another  was  assumed  by  a  legal 
fiction  to  be  his  guardian,  who  could  produce  him 
at  will.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  To  deliver,  to  set  free ;  to  release,  to  roscue. 

"  Ne  none  there  was  to  reskue  her,  ne  none  to  baile." 

Spenser:  F.  VM  IV.  ix.  7. 

2.  To  deliver  in  the  logal  sense.    [II.  1  (a),  2.] 

3.  To    deliver  a    boat    from   the  unpleasantness, 
inconvenience,  and   danger   of    being   filled  with 
water,  by  shoveling  the  latter  overboard. 


bail 

II.  Law: 

1.  Of  persons: 

(q)  To  hand  an  accused  person  over  to  sureties  on 
their  giving  a  bond  [BAIL-BOND]  that  he  will  sur- 
render when  required  to  take  his  trial.  [BAIL.] 

"  When  they  had  bailed  the  twelve  bishops  who  were  in 
the  Tower,  the  House  of  Commons,  in  ^rent  indignation, 
caused  them  immediate])"  to  be  re-committed  to  the 
Tower."— Clarendo  n. 

"...  to  refuse  or  delay  to  bail  any  person  bailable 
is  an  offense  against  the  liberty  of  the  subject  in  any 
magistrate,  by  common  law." — Blackstuite-  Comment , 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  22. 

(6)  To  give  security  for  the  appearance  of  an 
accused  person. 

"...  what  satisfaction  or  indemnity  is  it  to  the 
public,  to  seize  the  effects  of  them  who  have  hailed  a  mur- 
derer, if  the  murderer  himself  be  suffered  to  escape  with 
impunity?" — Black»tone;  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  22, 

2.  Of  thing*:  To  deliver  anything  to  another  in 
trust  for  some  purpose,  as.  for  instance,  to  give  over 
to  some  silk-weaver  material  to  bo  woven.    The 
person  who  receives  the  tmst  is  called  the  bailee 

'(q.v.). 

B.  Intransitive :  To  admit  to  bail. 

"Lastly,  it  is  agreed  that  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
(or  any  judge  thereof  in  time  of  vacation)  may  bail  for 
any  crime  whatsoever."— Blackstone;  Comment.,  bk.  iv.. 
ch.  22. 

bail  (1),  *balle,  *bayle,  s.  [In  Fr.  frai7=a  lease. 
tenure;  O.  Fr.  bail,  baile—a  guardian,  an  admin- 
istrator.] [BAIL,  r.,  BAIT. I.IK,  BAILIFF.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language ; 
*1,  Custody. 

"  So  did  Diana  and  her  maydens  all, 
Use  silly  Faunus  now  within  their  baile." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VII.  vi.  49. 
2.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  1,  2. 

B.  Law: 

1.  Of  persons:  Those  who  stand  security  for  the 
appearance  of  an  accused  person  at  the  fitting  time 
to  take  his  trial.    The  word  is  a  collective  one,  and 
not  used  in  the  plural.    They  were  so  called  because 
formerly  the  person  summoned  was  6ai7te,  that  is, 
given  into  the  custody  of  those  who  were  security 
for  his  appearance. 

"And  if  required,  the  bail  must  justify  themselves  in 
court."— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  19. 

2.  Pecuniary  security  given  by  responsible  per- 
sons that  an  individual  charged  with  an  offense 
against  the  law  will,  if  temporarily  released,  sur- 
render when  required  to  take  his  trial. 

"  .  .  .  or  give  bail,  that  is,  put  in  securities  for  his 
appearance,  to  answer  the  charge  against  him."— Black- 
stone;  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  22. 

To  admit  to  bail:  To  permit  security  to  be  tend- 
ered for  one,  and,  if  sufficient,  accept  it. 

"  The  trial  of  Kwso  for  this  new  charge  is  postponed, 
and  he  is  admitted  to  bail."— Lewis:  Early  Rum.  Hist.,, 
ch.  xii.,  pt.  iii.,  g  37. 

If  Several  kinds  of  bail  either  exist  or  did  so 
formerly  at  common  law.  An  important  oue,  of 
which  much  use  was  once  made,  was  that  called 
Common  Bail,  or  Bail  below.  The  old  practice  being 
to  arrest  persons  who  now  would  only  bo  sum- 
moned, an  excuse  was  required  for  again  letting 
those  go  against  whom  the  charge  was  trivial.  So, 
with  all  gravity,  there  were  accepted  as  their 
securities  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe,  two  mythic 
personages  whom  no  one  had  ever  seen  in  the  flesh, 
and  who  were  known  to  be  utterly  uuproducible  it 
tho  friend  for  whose  appearance  they  became 
responsible  thought  fit  to  decamp.  If  the  charge 
was  a  more  serious  one.  Special  BaiL  called  also 
Bail  above,  was  requisite;  it  was  that  of  sub- 
stantial men,  and  in  this  case  no  shadowy  person- 
ages would  do.  Modern  legislation  has  so  altered 
tho  form  of  process  that  Messrs.  Doe  and  Roe's 
services  are  no  longer  required. 

bail-court,  s.  Formerly,  a  court  auxiliary  to 
that  of  Queen's  Bench.  It  was  called  also  the  Prac- 
tice Court. 

ball  t-),  8-  [InDut.fta/ie  =  a  bar,  a  tub ;  Ger.  balie 
=  a  half  tub;  Tr.  balise=a  sea-mark,  a  buoy,  a  bea- 
con, a  floating-beacon,  a  quay,  a  water-mark ;  bailie 
=  a  barrier,  a  barricade,  a  large  sea  tub  or  bucket. 
Wedgwood  believes  it  cognate  \vithpale,  s.  Com- 
pare also  bailey.] 

1.  Plural:   Hoops  to  bear  up  tho  tilt  of  a  boat 
(Glossog.  JVoiO 

2.  The  handle  of  a  kettle  or  similar  vessel. 

*;j.  The  space  inclosed  by  tho  outer  wall  of  a  castle 
4.  A  division  between  tho  stalls  of  a  stable. 

*bailCJ),*bay;l,8.  [FromLat.taHium.  (BAILEY.) 
Wedgrwopa  conjoins  this  word  with  the  preceding 
one.]  Tho  same  as  BAILEY  (q.  v.). 

bail  (41,  s.  [Lat.  bacu1iu=a  staff.]  One  of  the 
top  or  cross-pieces  of  tho  wicket  in  tho  game  of 
cricket. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     ffill;     tr?.     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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bail  -a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  bail;  -able.'] 

1.  Of  persons:   Having  committed  only  s.uch  an 
offense  as  to  allow  of  one's  being  admitted  to  hail. 

"In  civil  cases  we  hiive  seen  that  every  defendant  is 
bailable."  —  Blackstone:  Comment,,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  22. 

2.  Of  offenses:   Not  so  serious  but  that  one  com- 
mitting it  may  be  admitted  to  bail. 

"...  which  offenses  are  not  bailable."  —  Blackstone: 
C'lniincnf.,  l>k.  iv.,  ch.  22. 

bail  -bond,  s.    [Eug.  bail;  bond.] 

Law:  A  bond  or  obligation  entered  into  by  «>m-or 
more  sureties,  who  by  it  engage  that  an  accused 

Ecrson  shall  surrender  at  the  proper  time  to  take 
is  trial. 

*baile,r.  &s.    [BAIL  (1).] 

bailed,  int.  par.  &  a.    [BAIL,  v.] 

bai  lee,  s.  [Km?.  hail  ;  -ee.\  One  to  whom  goods 
aro  intrnMf'd  for  a  specific  purpose  by  another  per- 
son called  the  bailer  or  bailor. 

"For  as  such  bailee  is  responsible  to  the  bailer,  if  the 
eooils  are  ]ost  or  damaged  .  .  ."  —  Blackstone:  Comment., 
bk.  ii.,  i-h.  3i.J. 

bail-er,  bail  -or,  s.  [Eng.  bail,  -er,  -or.]  One 
who  intrusts  another  person  called  the  bailee  with 
goods  for  a  specific  purpose.  (See  example  under 
BAILEE.] 

bal'-lejf,  *.  [In  Fr.  bailie;  Low  Lat.  ballium— 
<1)  a  work  fenced  with  palisades,  or  sometimes  with 
masonry,  covering  the  suburbs  of  a  town  to  consti- 
tute a  defense  to  it  ;  (2)  the  space  immediately 
within  the  outer  wall  of  a  castle.  (  James.)] 
[BAIL  (3).] 

*1.  Formerly:  The  courts  of  a  castle  formed  by 
the  spaces  between  the  outward  wall  and  the  keep. 

2.  Noiv:  A  prison,  or  any  modern  structure  situ- 
ated whore  such  courts  previously  existed,  as  the 
Old  Bailey  in  London. 

bail-I-fltr-y,  bair-ll-3r-le,  *bayl-l«r-Ie.  s. 
[Scotch  baillie;  Eng.  suff.  -ary.] 

In  Scotland: 

1.  The  extent  of  a  bailee's  jurisdiction. 

"And  do  hereby  grant  full  power  and  commission  to 
the  sheriff-principal  of  Air  and  his  deputies,  the  Bailie- 
depute  of  the  Railiary  of  Cuningham,  and  commanding 
officer  of  the  forces  .  .  ."  —  Wodrow,  ii.  236. 

|2.  The  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a  sheriff, 

*'  That  ilk  schiref  of  the  realme  sould  gar  wapin-schaw- 
ing  be  maid  foure  tymes  ilk  yeir,  in  als  mony  places  as 
•war  Fpeidfull  within  bin  Baillierie"—Acts,  Jan.  I.  (1426), 
«h.  67  (ed.  1566). 

Letter  of  Bailiary  :  A  commission  by  which  an 
heritable  proprietor  appointed  a  baron  baillie  to 
office  in  the  district  over  which  the  proprietor  had 
feudal  sway. 

bai  -Me,  s.    [BAILLIE.] 

bai-llff,  s.  [In  But.  baljuw.  From  O.  Fr. 
bailiff;  Fr.  bailli=  bailiff,  inferior  judge2  seneschal; 
bailleur=  agent,  governor;  bailler  =  to  give,  deliver, 
put  into  the  hands  of;  Prov.  bai  lieu;  Port.  bailio= 
a  bailiff;  Ital.  baUi'o;  Low  Lat.  baillivus,  balivust 
bajulu*=&  pedagogue,  a  tutor  of  children;  Class. 
Lat.  b<tj«lus=a  porter.  Cognate  with  O.Fr.  baillir; 
Prov.  bailir=  to  govern  ;  Jtal.  balire^to  bring  up,  to 
govern  ;  baliato,  6a/ia  =  power,  authority;  also  with 
bailo=  A  kind  of  magistrate,  and  balia—o.  nurse. 
(BAIL,  BAILLIE.)  The  essential  meaning  is  a  per- 
son intrusted  by  a  superior  with  power  of  superin- 
tendence.] 

I.  Gen.:  In  the  United  States  the  word  bailiff  has 
no  prcci.-o  meaning.    The  term  is  most  frequently 
u^'cl  to  denote  a  court  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to 
take  charge  of  juries  and  wait  upon  the  court. 

II.  Eng.  Lfiir:      An   officer  appointed  .  for   the 
administration  of  justice  in  a  certain  bailiwick  or 
district.    The  sheriff  is  the  king's  bailiff,  whose 
business  it   is   to  pmservo  the  rights  of  trie  king 
within  his''  bailiwick  "  or  county.    ["BAILIWICK.] 

"...  the  hundred  is  governed  by  an  high  constable 
«T  bailiff  "—Blackstone;  Comment.,  Introd.,  §  4.  See  aleo 
bk.  i.,ch.  9. 

Specially: 

1.  Tho  governor  of  a  castle  belonging  to  the  king. 

2.  A  sheriff's  officer.    Bailiffs  are  either  bailiffs  of 
hundreds  or  special  bailiffs. 

(a)  Bailijffi  of  hundreds  are    officers  appointed 
by  the  sheriff  over  the  districts  so  called,  to  collect 
fines,  to  summon  juries,   to  attend  the  judges  and 
justices  at  the  assizes  and  quarter  sessions,  and  to 
execute  writs  and  process. 

(b)  Special  bailiffs  are  men  appointed  for  their 
adroitness  and  dexterity  in  hunting   and  seizing 
persons  liable  to  arrest.    They  assist  the  bailiffs  of 
hundreds  in  important  work  for  which  tho  latter 
have  no  natural  aptitude  or  acquired  skil'l.  Special 
bailiffs  being  compelled  to  enter  into  an  obligation 
for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duty  are  some- 
times called  bound-bailiffs,  a  term  which  the  com- 
mon people  have  corrupted  into  a  more  homoly 
appellation.     [BUM-BAILIFF.]      (Blackstunc  :    Com- 
ment., bk.  i.,  ch.  9.) 


T~  Formerly  bailiffs  of  liberties,  or  franchises,  were 
functionaries  appointed  by  cacli  lord  within  his 
liberty  to  execute  process,  and  generally  to  do  such 
work  ns  the  bailiffs  errant  were  wont  to  do  in  larger 
districts. 

bai  -ll-wlck,  s.  [From  O.  Fr.  baillie=tho  juris- 
diction of  a  bailiff,  and  A.  S.  suff.  -wic=a.  dwelling, 
station,  village,  castle,  or  bay;  as  Alnwick=tl\c, 
dwelling  or  village  on  the  Alnj  Greenwich=tho 

green  village;  and  Norwich=the  north  village  or 
welling.     (Bosworth.)     In   Ger.    bailliff   and   Fr. 
bttilli<i<ie  are=a  bailiwick.]    The  precincts  within 
which  a  bailiff  possesses  jurisdiction.    Specially— 
Eng.  Law  : 

1.  A.  county. 

"  As  the  king's  bailiff,  it  is  his  [the  sheriff's]  business  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  the  king  within  his  bailiwick:  for 
so  his  county  is  frequently  called  in  the  writ«;  a  word 
introduced  by  the  princes  of  the  Norman  line,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  French,  whose  territory  is  divided  into 
bailitcicks,  as  that  of  England  into  counties."  —  Black- 
stone:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  9. 

2.  A  liberty  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
sheriff  of  a  county,  and  over  which  the  lord  ap- 
points his  own  bailiff,  with  the  same  power  within 
Iiis  precincts  as  that  which  an  under-sheriff  exer- 
cises under  the  sheriff  of  a  county.    (Blackstone: 
Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  3.) 

bail-H-age  (a£e=Igl,  s.  [Fr.]  The  term  in 
French  corresponding  to  BAILIWICK  in  English. 

bail-He  (1),  bai-lle,  »bal-lf,  s.  [From  Fr. 
bailli.}  [BAILIFF.] 

*A.  (Of  the  forms  baily  and  baillie)  :  A  bailiff; 
a  steward. 

"  Also  that  the  seriaunts  be  made  by  the  Baillies  anone 
the  same  day  of  eleccyon."  —  Eny.  Guilds  (Early  Eng.  Text 
Sex-.),  p.  395. 

B.  (Of  the  form  baillie  or  bailie)  : 
In  Scots  Law  : 

tl.  An  officer  or  other  person  named  by  a  proprie- 
tor to  give  infeftment. 

2.  A  municipal  functionary,  in  rank  next  above  a 
town-councillor.  He  acts  as  a  magistrate. 

•ball-lie  (2),  *bai  -lye,  s.  [O.  Fr.  baillie=the 
jurisdiction  of  a  bailiff;  froi  i  O.  &  Mod.  Fr.  bailler 
=  to  deliver;  Ital.  balia,  baliato=  power,  authority  ; 
Low  Lat.  6aiiia=guardianship.J  [BAIL.  BAILIFF, 
BAILLIE  (1).]  Care,  management;  government  of, 
custody,  guardianship. 

"  Than  drede  had  in  her  batllie 
The  keeping  of  the  constablerie 
Toward  the  North." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  4,217.     (Boucher.) 

bail  -mSnt,  s.  [Eng.  bail;  -ment.  Not  from  Fr. 
bdilkment,  which  is=yawuing,  gasping,  .  .  . 
hiatus.] 

1.  O/_  the  delivery  of  things:  Tho  act  of  delivering 
goods  in  trust,  or  the  state  of  being  so  delivered, 
upon  a  contract  expressed  or  implied  that  the  trust 
shall  be  faithfully  executed  on   the  part  of  the 
bailee.    Thus  one  may  give  cloth  in  bailment  to  a 
tailor  to  make  into  a  coat,  or  a  parcel  to  a  carrier 
to  bo  delivered  to  a  third  party  to  whom  it  is 
addressed. 

"Bailment,  from  the  French  bailler,  to  deliver,  is  a 
delivery  of  goods  in  trust  upon  a  contract  expressed  or 
implied  that  the  trust  shall  be  faithfully  executed  on  the 
part  of  the  bailee."  —  Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  30. 

2,  Of  the  delivery  of  persons  :  Thoactof  deliver- 
ing an  accused  person  to  those  who  are  responsible 
for  his  appearance  ;  the  state  of  being  so  delivered. 

"...  a  delivery  or  bailment  of  a  person  to  his  sure- 
ties upon  their  giving  (together  with  himself)  sufficient 
security  for  his  appearance."  —  Blackstone:  Comment., 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  22. 

ball  -or,  s.    [BAILER.] 

bail  -ple9e,  s.    [Eng.  bail;  piece.] 

Law:  Tho  slip  of  parchment  on  which  are 
recorded  the  obligations  under  which  those  bailing 
an  accused  person  come  before  he  is  surrendered  to 
their  custody.  (Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  19.) 

•bai  -If,  s.    [BAILLIE.] 

•bain  (1),  bayn  (1),  bayne,  a.  [Icel.  beinn;  A.  S. 
bugan=io  bow,  bend,  stoop,  .  .  .  submit,  yield.] 

\.Lit..     Flexible.    (Now  only  provincial.) 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Ready;  prompt. 

"...    that  were  bayn 
To  serve  Sir  Tristrem  swithe." 

Sir  Tristrem,  i.  65. 

(2)  Obsequious,  complying;  submissive. 

"  To  me  was  he  wont  to  be  bain." 

Cursor  Mundi.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 
"  To  Goddez  wylle  I  am  ful  bayne." 
Oaicaunana  Ike  Green  Kni/ght,  8,879.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 
*baiu   (2),   *bayn  (2).  a.    [Ger.  6an=a  smooth 
and  beaten  road  :  or  Sw.  bana=t(t  clear,  to  pave,  to 
prepare  the  way.] 
Of  a  road  :    Ready  ;  near. 


•bain,  *baine,  *bayne,  *baigne  (g  silent),  v.t. 
&  i.  [Fr.  baigner=^to  bathe,  swim,  soak  in  ;  Sp, 
banar;  Port,  banhar;  Ital.  barinare=tn  wet,  to 
wash;  feag»ar8i  =  to  bathe,  to  wash  one's  self  ;  Low 
Lat.  balneo;  from  Lat.  balneum=  a  bath.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  wash,  to  bathe;  to  wet. 

"  And  when  salt  teares  do  bayne  my  breast." 

Surry.     (S.  in  Boucher.) 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  bathe  one's  self. 

"  In  virgin's  blood  doth  baine  ." 

Phaer:  Virgil,  p.  260.     (Boucher.) 

*bain(l),  *baine,  "bayne.  'baigne  (g  silent),  «. 
[Br.  hcu'n=bath,  bathing,  bathing-tub,  bathing- 
machine,  bathing-place;  Sp.  bnno;  Ital.  banntt=& 
bath;  bagnio=g>  cistern,  a  bathing-tub.]  [B.\ix, 
v.  <.]  A  bath. 

"...  and  never  would  leave  it  off  but  when  he 
went  into  the  stew  or  bain."  —  Holland:  Pliny,  ii.  70. 

"  .  .  a  bayne  of  things  aperitive  or  opening,  .  .  ." 
~Vigoe:  Anatoinie.  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

*baln(2),8.    [BAX.] 
*baine§,  s.    [BANNS.] 

bain-ljf,  ode.  [O.  Eng.  6am,-  and  suff.  -ly.] 
Readily. 

"And  he  as  balnly  obeyed  to  the  buerne  his  erne.** 
Destruct.  of  Troue,  t.  4,  M.  8.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

bai'-ram,  s.  [Turk,  balram,  belram;  Pers.  bay- 
ram.]  A  great  Mohammedan  festival,  following 
immediately  on  the  Ramadan  or  Rhamazan,  the 
month  of  fasting,  and  believed  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted in  imitation  of  the  Christian  Easter.  It  is 
called  also  Id-al-Fitr—the  Festival  of  the  Inter- 
ruption, as  "interrupting,"  or,  more  accurately, 
terminating,  a  four-weeks'  fast.  The  rejoicings 
should  extend  one  day,  but  are  generally  run 
through  a  second  one.  Seventy  days  later  is  held  a 
lesser  Bairarn,  called  Id-al-Azha  and  Kurb&n 
Bairam=t}ia  Festival  of  the  Sacrifices.  It  is  in 
commemoration  of  Abraham's  willingness  to  offer 
his  son  Isaac  in  sacrifice,  and  lasts  four  days. 
"  Millions  of  lamps  proclaim'd  the  feast 
Of  Bairam  through  the  boundless  East." 

Byron:  The  Giaour. 

*balr'-man,  s.    [0.  Eng.  lair=bare  ;  and  man.] 
Old  Law:    A  poor  insolvent  debtor,  left  "bare" 
of  property,  and  who  had  to  swear  in  court  that  he 
was  not  worth  more  than  5s.  6d.  ($1.35) 

bairn  (Scotch  and  O.  Eng.),  *barn,  barne  (0, 
Eng.),  s.  [A.  S.  beam.  In  Sw.,  Icol..  Dan.,  O.  S.,  & 
Goth.  barn=a  child.  From  A.  S.  beran  =  to  bear.] 
[BEAR,  BORN.]  A  child,  whether  male  or  female. 

A.  Of  the  forms  barn  and  barno  : 

"And  bringeth  forth  barnes  ayens  for-boden  lawes." 
Piers  Plowman,  p.  178.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

B.  Of  the  form  bairn  (Old  English.  <&  Scotch). 
"Which  they  dig  out  fro*  the  dells, 

For  their  bairns'  bread,  wives'  and  sells'." 
BenJonson,  Underwoods,  vii.  61.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 
"...    the  bonny  bairn,  grace  be  wi'  it."  —  Scott;  Guy 
Slannering,  ch.  iii. 

bairns'  part,  a. 

Scots  Law  :  A  third  part  of  a  deceased  person's 
movable  effects,  due  to  the  children  when  their 
mother  survives.  Should  she  be  dead,  they  receive 
one-half  in  place  of  one-third. 

•bairn-team  (Eng.),  bairn-time,  «.  A  progeny  ; 
a  family  of  children  ;  a  brood. 

"  Thae  bonnie  baimtime  Heav'n  has  lent, 
Still  higher  may  they  heeze  ye." 

Burns:  A  Dream. 

bairns-woman,  s.  A  child's  maid  ;  a  dry  nurse. 
(Jamieson.) 

ba  irn-11-ness,  s.  [O.  Eng.  &  Scotch  bairn; 
suff.  -li=ly;  and  -ness.]  Childishness. 

bairn-1?,  a.  [O.  Eng.  &  Scotch  bairn;  -ly.  In 
Sw.  barnslii).]  Childish  ;  having  the  manners  of  a 
child.  (Scotch.) 

"  Thinking  the  play  of  fortune  bairnely  sport." 

Muses  Thren.,  p.  116.    (Jamieson.) 

ba  is  dlle,  adv.    [Scotch  bazed;  suff.  -/te=Eng. 
-lie.     Like  one  bazed.]     [BAZED.]     In  a  state  of 
stupefaction  or  confusion.    (Jamieson.) 
"  Amaisdlie  and  the  baisdlie, 
Richt  bissilie  they  run." 

Burel:  Pilg.    (  Watson's  Collec.),  ii.  20. 

*bai§e-mainsj,  s.  [In  Fr.  baisemain=  kissing  of 
hands  at  a  feudal  ceremony,  indicating  affectionate 
loyalty:  baiser=to  kiss,  and  mains=  hands.]  The 
act  of  kissing  the  hands  to.  the  act  of  compliment- 
ing of  an  inferior  to  a  superior.  (SfefofMr.j 

*baiske,  a.  [Sw.  &arsfc=st«rn,  fierce,  terrible; 
Ger.  barsch;  Fr.  brusque;  Port.  &  Ital.  6r«sco= 
sour,  tart.  ]  [BliUsyUE.]  Sour. 

"  For  the  froite  of  itt  is  soure. 

Aii'l  l>ui*k<-  and  bittere  of  odoure." 
,V.'.  f.'ott.  Fniiit.,  bk.  vi.,  f.  123  b.     (s.  in  Boucher.) 


1)611,     b<5y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     9hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  slius.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  -  bel,      del. 
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baiss,  r.  t.    [BASTE.]    (Scotch.) 

*baist,  *bayst,  s.  [See  ABASH.]  Abashed, 
alarmed. 

"  Gawan  gotz  to  the  gome 
With  giserne  in  honde, 
And  he  baldly  hym  bydes 
He  bayst  neuer  the  helder." 
Gawayn  and  the  Green  Knyyht,  685.     (S.  in  Boucher.) 

bait  (1),  *baite,  *bayte,  *baight,  *b6yght(ofc 
silent),  v  t..  &  i.  [A.  S.  batan  (t.)-to  lay  a  bait  for 
a  fish ;  beta=to  pasture,  to  feed,  to  graze,  to  un- 
harness, to  tan  ;  Dan.  bede  (i.)  =  to  bait,  to  rest,  to 
refresh ;  Ger.  baizen=to  bait.  From  A.  S.  bitan=to 
bite.  (BITE.)  Wedgwood  believes  all  the  significa- 
tions here  given  to  be  modifications  of  the  idea  of 
biting.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Of  a  "bite"  of  food  or  other  attraction,  given 
with  insidious  design : 

1.  Lit. ;  To  place  upon  a  hook  some  food  attract- 
ive to   the  fishes  or  other   animals   which    it  is 
designed  to  catch.    Or  similarly  to  place  food  upon 
or  in  a  trap,  or  otherwise  expose  it,  with  the  view 
of  luring  certain  animals  into  the  loss  of  their  lives 
or  liberty. 

"Many  sorts  of  fishes  feed  upon  insects,  as  is  well 
known  to  anglers,  who  bait  their  hooks  with  them."— Kay. 

2.  Ftp.:  To  putin  one's  way  somoobjectof  attrac- 
tion with  the  object  of  gaining  the  mastery  over 
him. 

44  O  cunning  enemy,  that  to  catch  a  saint 
With  saints  doth  bait  thy  hood!  Most  dangerous 
Is  that  temptation  that  doth  goad  us  on 
To  sin  in  loving  virtue." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  3. 

II.  Of  a  *'6i7e"  of  food  given  with  no  insidious 
design:    To  give   provender   for    the   purpose   of 
refreshment  to  horses  or  other  animals  at  some 
halting-place  on  a  journey. 

"In  the  middle  of  the  day  we  baited  our  horses  at  a 
little  inn  called  the  Weatherboard."— Darwin;  Voyage 
round  the  World,  ch.  xix. 

III.  Of  the  incitement  of  dogs  to  bite  an  animal: 

1.  Lit. :  To  set  dogs  upon  an  animal  to  worry  it, 
perhaps  to  death. 

"Who  seeming  sorely  chaffed  at  his  band, 
As  chained  bear  whom  cruel  dogs  do  !>«if, 
With  idle  force  did  fain  them  to  withstand." 

Spenser:  F.  Q 

2.  Fig. :  Greatly  to  harass  or  persecute. 

"...  hunted  to  the  last  asylum,  and  baited  into  a 
mood  in  which  men  may  be  destroyed,  but  will  not  easily 
be  subjugated." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  stop  at  an  inn  or  any  other  place 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  refreshment  or  obtaining 
provender  for  man  and  beast. 

"In  all  our  journey  from  London  to  his  house,  we  did 
not  so  much  as  bait  at  a  Whig  inn." — Aadison:  Spectator. 

bilt  (2),  v.  i.  [Fr.  battre;  O.  Fr.  batre=to  beat; 
Sp.  batir;  Port,  bater;  Ital.  battere;  Lat.  battuo— 
to  beat.]  [BEAT,  v.]  To  flap  the  wings ;  to  flutter. 
(Used  of  hawks  or  other  birds  of  prey.)  [BAIT- 
ING, s.] 

"Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard, 
To  make  her  come,  and  know  her  keeper's  call; 
That  is,  to  watch  her  as  we  watch  these  kites 
That  bait  and  beat  and  will  not  be  obedient." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

bait,  *baite,  *bayte,  *baignt,  *bSyght  (gh 
silent),  s.  [In  Sw.  foete=pasture  grazing, bait, lure; 
Icel.  beiYa=food;  be  it — pasture.] 

I.  Of  food  or  anything  else  attractive  given  ivith 
insidious  design : 

1.  Lit.:   Whatever  is  used  as  an  allurement  to 
make  fish  or  other  animals  take  a  hook,  or  come 
within  the  operation  of  a  net,  snare,  or  trap  of  any 
kind. 

"The  pleasant* st  angling  is  to  see  the  fish 
Cut  with  her  golden  oars  the  silver  stream, 
And  greedily  devour  the  treacherous  bait." 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  1. 

(a)  Gen. :  Anything  constituting  the  natural  food 
of  fishes ;  a  worm,  for  instance,  put  on  a  hook.  It  is 
opposed  to  an  artificial  "fly." 

(b)  Spec.:  A  contraction  for  WHITEBAIT  (q.  v.). 

2.  Fig. :  An  allurement  of  any  kind,  designed  to 
ensnare  one,  or  at  least  to  bring  his  will  under  the 
control  of  the  person  laying  the  u  bait." 

"  Fruit  like  that 

Which  grew  in  Paradise,  the  bait  of  Eve 
Used  by  the  tempter."  Milton;  P.  L.t  bk.  x. 

"They  atonoe  applied  goads  to  its  anger,  and  held  out 
baits  to  its  cupidity." — Stacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

II.  Of  food  given  or  taken  with  no  insidious  design  : 
Food  or  drink  taken  on  a  journey  for  purpose  of 
refreshment. 

ba  it-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BAIT,  v.] 

".  .  .  and  lead  him  on  with  a  fine  baited  delay,  till 
he  hath  pawn'd  his  horses  to  mine  host  of  the  Garter." — 
Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  1. 


baith,  a.&pro.    [BOTH.]    (Scotch.) 
ba  it-Ing,  pr.par.,a.  &s.    [BAIT  (1).] 
A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  &  participial  adjec- 
tive: la  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 
"But  our  desire's  tyrannical  extortion 
Doth  force  us  thereto  set  our  chief  delightfulness, 
Where  but  a  baiting  place  is  all  our  portion." 

Sidney. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  placing  bait  upon  a  hook  or  on  or  in 
a  trap. 

2.  The  act  of  harassing  some  large  or  powerful 
animal  by  means  of  dogs;  the  state  of  being  so 
harassed. 

baize,  "bayesj,  s.  [In  Sw.  boj;  Dan.  bay;  Dut. 
boat;  Fr.  bayette,  ba'iette,  apparently  from  baie= 
berry;  Sp.  bayeta'  Port,  baeta;  Ital.  baietta.]  A 
coarse  woolen  stuff  like  flannel. 

baj  -g.r-d6ur,  s.  [Lat.  bajulator.]  A  bearer  of 
any  weight  or  burden.  (Jacob.) 

ba-joc  -cho,  s.  [Ital.]  A  copper  coin  of  the  value 
of  about  two  cents  which  was  current  in  the  papal 
states. 

*baj  '-u-late,  v.  t.  [From  Lat.  bajulus=&  carrier, 
a  porter.]  To  carry  anything,  and  specially  grain, 
from  one  place  to  another  with  a  view  of  selling  it 
at  a  profit.  [BADGER,  BADQEEING.]  (fuller: 
Worthies;  Sussex.) 

baj  -u-ree,  baj  -ree,  baj'-rg,,  or  baj'-u-rf,  s. 
[In  Mahratta  bajuree.]  The  name  given  in  many 
parts  of  India  to  a  kind  of  grain  (Holcus  spicatus), 
which  is  extensively  cultivated. 

*bak-brede,  s.  [A.  S.  6aean=to  bake,  and  bred 
—a  board.]  A  kneading  trough,  or  a  board  used 
for  the  same  purpose  in  baking  bread.  (Cathol. 
Anglicum.) 

bake,  »bakke,  "backe  (pret.  baked,  *b6ke;  pa. 
par.  baked,  tba'-ken,  *bakt),  «.  *.  &  ».  [A.  S. 
6acan=to  bake.  In  Sw.  &  Icel.  baka;  Dan.bage; 
Dut.  bakken;  Ger.  backen;  O.  H.  Ger.  pachan; 
Russ.  peshtshi=to  bake;  peku—l  bake;  Pol.  piec= 
to  bake;  Sansc. patsh=to  bake.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  dry  and  harden  in  an  oven,  under  which  a  fire 
has  been  lighted,  or  by  means  of  any  similar  appli- 
ance for  imparting  a  regulated  amount  of  heat. 
(Used  of  bread,  potatoes,  or  other  articles  of  food.) 

"...  yea,  he  kindleth  it,  and  baketh  bread;  ..." 
— Isa.  xliv.  15. 

"And  the  people  went  about,  and  gathered  it  [the 
manna],  and  ground  it  in  mills,  or  beat  it  in  a  mortar, 
and  baked  it  in  pans,  .  .  .  " — .Yumft.  ii.  8. 

2.  To  harden  by  means  of  fire  in  a  kiln,  in  a  pit, 
&c.,  or  by  the  action  of  the  sun.    (Used  of  bricks, 
earth,  the  ground,  geological  strata,  or  anything 
similar.) 

"A  hollow  scoop' d,  I  judge,  in  ancient  time, 
For  baking  earth,  or  burning  rock  to  lime." 

Covtper:  The  heedless  Alarm. 

"The  lower  beds  in  this  great  pile  of  strata  have  been 
dislocated,  baked,  crystallized,  and  almost  blended  to- 
gether."— Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  xv. 

3.  To  harden  by  means  of  cold. 

"The  earth  ...  is  baked  with  frost."—  Shakesp.: 
Tempest,  i.  2. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  perform  the  operation  of  baking  on  any  one 
occasion  or  habitually. 

"I  keep  his  house,  and  I  wash,  wring,  brew,  bake,  scour, 
dress  meat,  and  make  the  beds,  and  do  all  myself." — 
Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  4. 

2.  To  become  dry  and  hard  through  the  action  of 
beat,  or  from  some  similar  cause. 

"  Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake, 
In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

bake,  a.  [Contracted  from  baked  (q.  v.).]  Baked. 
(An  adjectiveexistingonlyincomposition.)  [BAKE- 
HOUSE, BAKE-MEAT8.J 

baked,  pa.  par.  <fc  a.    [BAKE,  ».] 

"...  hills  of  baked  and  altered  clay-slate." — Dar- 
win: Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  x. 

baked  meats.    The  same  as  BAKE-MEATS  (q.  v.). 
"There  be  some  houses  wherein  sweetmeats  will  relent, 
and  baked  meats  will  mould,  more  than  others." — Bacon. 

ba  ke-h6use,  *ba  k-h<5wse,  s.  [Eng.  bake;  house. 
A.  S.  bcechus;  Dan.  bugorhwttt^  A  house  in  which 
baking  operations  are  carried  on. 

"I  have  marked  a  willingness  in  the  Italian  artisans  to 
distribute  the  kitchen,  pantry,  and  bakehouse  under 
ground."  —  Wotton. 

ba  ke-meats,s.p;.  [Eng. bake, andmeats.}  Meats 
baked. 

"And  in  the  uppermost  basket  there  was  of  all  manner 
of  bake-meats  for  Pharaoh  .  .  ." — Ifen.  xl.  17. 


tba'-ken,  pet.  par.  &  a.  [BAKE,r.]  (Obsolescent./ 
"...     a  cake  baken   on  the  coals     .     .     .  "—1  Kinys 
xix.  6. 

ba  -ker,  s.  [Eng.  bak(e);  -er.  A.  S.  bcecere;  Icel. 
bakari;  Sw.  bagare;  Dan.  bager;  Dut.  bakker; 
Ger.  backer,  beckcr.]  One  whoso  occupation  is  t<» 
bake  bread,  biscuits,  &c. 

"There  was  not  a  baker's  shop  in  the  city  round  which 
twenty  or  thirty  soldiers  were  not  constantly  prowling.1' 
— Macau  lay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xii. 

*baker-foot,  s.  A  foot  like  that  of  a  baker,  by 
which  was  meant  a  badly-shaped  or  distorted  foot. 
(Bp.  Taylor.) 

*baker-legged,  a.  Having  legs  like  those  of  a 
baker,  by  which  was  meant  legs  bending  forward  at 
the  knees. 

*baker's  dozen.  [Dr.  Brewer  (Diet,  of  Phrase 
and  Fable)  says:  "When  a  heavy  penalty  was  in- 
flicted for  short  weight,  bakers  used  to  give  a  sur- 
plus number  of  loaves,  called  the  inbread.  to  avoid 
all  risk  of  incurring  the  fine."]  Thirteen,  that  beiny 
assumed  to  be  the  number  of  witches  who  sa  t  down 
together  at  dinner  on  the  Lord's  day,  even  as  it  was 


baker's  itch,  8.  A  disease,  a  species  of  tetter 
(Psoriasispistoria^bakeT's  psoriasis) .  [PSORIASIS. 1 
It  is  found  on  the  backs  of  the  hands  of  bakers  and 
cooks,  and  arises  partly  from  exposure  to  the  heat 
of  the  fire,  and  partly  from  the  irritation  produced 
by  the  continued  contact  of  flour  upon  the  skin. 

ba'-ker-yS  *bak-ker-f,  s.  [Eng.  baker:  -y.  A.  S. 
bcecern.  In  Sw.  bageri;  Dut.  bakkerij;  Ger.  back- 
erei.] 

1.  The  trade  or  calling  of  a  baker. 

2.  A  bakehouse,  a  place  where  bread  is  made, 
tba  ke-Stgr,  8.    [Eng.  bake,  and  suff.  -ster.    A.  S. 

bcecestre—  (1)  a  woman  who  bakes,  (2)  a  baker.] 

1.  Originally  (fern,  only) :  A  female  baker.    (Old 
English.) 

2.  Subsequently  (masc.  &  fern.} :  A  baker  of  either 
sex.    (Obsolete.) 

IT  The  name  Baxter  is  simply  bakester  differently 
spelled. 

ba -Me,  s.  [Eng.  bake;  -ie.~]  The  name  given  to 
a  kind  of  peat.  (Scotch.) 

"  When  brought  to  a  proper  consistence,  a  woman,  on 
each  side  of  the  line,  kneads  or  bakes  this  paste  into- 
masses  of  the  shape  and  size  of  peats,  and  spreads  them  ia 
rows  on  the  grass.  From  the  manner  of  the  operation, 
these  peats  are  called  Bafcjes." — Itr.  Walker:  Prize  Essays, 
Highl.  Soc.,  §  ii.,  124.  (Jamieson.) 

ba'-klng,  pr,  par.,  a.  &  «.    [BAKE,  r.] 
A.  A  B.  As  present  participle  &  participial  adjec- 
tive .'In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  applying  heat  to  unflred 
bread,  bricks,  &c. 

2.  The  quantity  of  bread  produced  at  one  opera- 
tion.   [BATCH.] 

baking-dish,  s.    A  dish  for  baking. 

baking-pan,  s.    A  pan  for  baking. 

baking-powder,  s.  A  powder  used  in  baking  as 
a  substitute  for  yeast.  It  consists  of  tartaric  acid, 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  rice  or  potato  flour.  These 
ingredients  must  be  powdered  and  dried  separately, 
and  then  thoroughly  mixed  together.  The  flour  is- 
added  to  keep  the  powder  dry ,  and  prevent  it 
absorbing  moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  As  the 
combination  of  tartaric  acid  with  bicarbonate  of 
soda  produces  tartrate  of  soda,  which  is  an  aperient, 
it  would  bo  better  if  manufacturers  of  baking  pow- 
ders would  substitute  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia 
for  the  bicarbonate  of  soda.  Baking  powders  are 
generally  free  from  adulteration,  although  alum  hae 
sometimes  been  found,  but  in  very  minute  quantity. 

•bakk,  s.    [In  Ger.  backe.']    A  check. 
"  Than  brayde  he  brayn  wod  and  alle  his  bakktt  rente. 

His  beard  and  his  bright  fax  far  bale  he  to  twight." 
William  and  the  Werwolf,  p.  76.     (S.  in  Boucher.) 

*bak-pan  -gr,  «.  [O.  Eng.  6afc=the  back,  and 
paner=paunior.  J  A  pannier  carried  on  the  back. 

"First  xii.  c.  pimeyres;  cc.  fyre  pannes,  nnd  xxv.  other 
lyre  pannes.  .  .  .  Item  v.  c.  baki>"nerx  al  garnished, 
cc.  lanlernes." — Caxton:  Vegecius,  Sig.  i.,  v.  b.  (8.  tn 
Aneter.) 

bak  -sheesh,  bak  -shish,  buk  -sheish,  back  - 
shish,  back  -sheesh  (the  vowel  of  the  first  syllable 
has  a  sound  intermediate  between  a  and  u,  nearer 
the  latter  than  the  former),  s.  [Arab.  &  Pers.  txtkh- 
sMsA=a  present;  from  bakhshidan=to  give.  I  A 
gratuity. 

" .  .  .  every  fresh  nomination  is  productive  of  fresh 
tatefeMftk  to  the  unworthy  :ninions  of  the  harem  " — 
Times,  April  20,  1876. 

^F  In  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire 
(not.  as  is  sometimes  said,  in  India),  the  traveler 
has  scarcely  set  foot  on  shore  before  clamors  for 


fite,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     h€r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  = 
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"  baksheesh  "  on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts,  or  in 
simple  beggary,  without  pretext  at  all,  assail  his 
ears  from  every  quarter.  "  Baksheesh  "  is  the  first 
Arabic  word  with  which  he  becomes  acquainted, 
and  he  acquires  it  unwillingly.  It  will  be  for  his 
interest,  as  soon  as  possible,  in  self-defense,  to  learn 
three  words  more — "  la  shy  Aft,"  meaning,  "  there  is 
none." 

•bak  -stale,  s.    [O.  Eng.  6afc=back,  and  perhaps 
A.  S.  stellan=to  spring,  leap,  or  dance.]  Backward. 
"Bakward  or  bakstate;  a  retro    .    .  ." — Prompt.  Parv. 
•bal,  s.    [A.  S.  bcel=(l)  a  funeral  pile,  (2)  a  burn- 
ing; Icel.  baal=&  strong  fire.]     [BAAL,  BELTANE.] 
A  name. 

"  Drif  thaim  down  in  to  the  hell, 
And  dunt  the  develes  theder  in, 
In  thair  bal  al  for  to  brin." 
Cursor  .Vunrli,  .VS.  Edin.,  t.  7  b.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

ba'-la,  «.  [Celt.  feaf=place  (?).  In  Goth,  also  bal 
is=domicile,  a  residence,  a  seat,  a  villa  ;  from  bo= 
to  go.] 

Qeog. :  A  small  market  town  in  the  north  of  Wales, 
in  the  county  of  Merioneth. 

Bala  limestone,  s. 

Geol. :  The  appellation  given  by  Professor  Sedg- 
wick  to  a  calcareous  deposit  occurring  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bala.  1  ts  age  is  nearly  that  of  Murchi- 
son's  Llandeilo  Rocks  in  the  older  part  of  the  Lower 
Silurians.  [LLAXDEILO  ROCKS.] 

•bal  -ad,  *bal  ade,  «.    [BALLAD.] 

ba  lae  na,  s.  [Lat.  baleena;  Ital.  balena;  Port. 
batea,  bolfia ;  Sp.  batlena ;  Fr.  baleine ;  Gr.  phal- 
lama,  phalaina,  phalie,  phale;  O.  H.  Ger.  wal: 
Mod.  Ger.  wall- 


The  Greenland  Whale. 


.:  Dut.  * 

visch;  Dan. 
hvalfi.sk;  Sw. 
hval  ;  Icel. 
hvalr;  A.  S. 
hwcel;  Eng. 
whale  (q.v.).] 

Zool.:  The 
typical  genus 
of  the  family 
Balfi'iiidfi'  (q. 
T.).  There  is 
no  fin  on  the 
back.  B.  mysti- 
cetus  is  the 
common  Greenland  or  Right  Whale  ;  B.  australia  is 
the  corresponding  species  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere. [WHALE.] 

ba-lae'-nl-dse,  «.  pi.  [From  Lat.  balcen(a)  ;  and 
euff.  -idee..'} 

Zool.  :  The  true  whales,  tbe  most  typical  family 
of  the  order  Cetacea  and  the  sub-order  Cere.  Ttiey 
are  known  by  the  absence  of  teeth  and  the  presence 
in  their  stead  of  a  horny  substance  called  whale- 
bone, or  baleen.  The  family  contains  two  genera, 
Baleena  and  Baleenoptera  (q.  v.). 

bfil-SS-nop  -ter-a,  s,  [Lat,  balcena  =  &  whale, 
and  Gr.  pteron=  a  feather,  a  wing,  or  anything  like 
one—  a  fin,  for  example.]  Fin-back  Whales.  A  genus 
of  Balaenidse,  characterized  by  the  possession  of  a 
soft  dorsal  fin,  and  by  the  shortness  of  the  plates 
of  baleen.  Balcenoptera  Boops  is  the  Northern  Ror- 
qual, or  Fin-fish,  called  by  sailors  the  Finner.  It 
is  the  largest  of  known  animals,  sometimes  reach- 
ing 100  feet  in  length.  A  somewhat  smaller  species, 
B.  musculu&t  inhabits  the  Mediterranean. 

b&r-an96t  *bal  -Iaun9e,  s.  [In  Dut.  batons; 
Ger.  (  in  Mech.)  ^balance  ;  Fr.  balance  ;  Prov. 
balans,  balanza;  Sp.  balanza  ;  Ital.  bilancia;  Lat. 
otJan-r=having  two  scales:  bi  (in  compos,  only)  — 
two.  and  lanx=(l)  a  plate,  platter,  dish,  and  spe- 
cially (2)  the  scale  of  a  balance.  Compare  also  Low 
Lat.  ballancia,  valentia  =  price  or  value.  (See 
Ducange.)} 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  An  instrument  for  weighing. 

1.  Lit.:  That  which  has  two  scales;  viz.,  the  in- 
strument, described  under  B.,  I.  1,   for  weighing 
bodies.    It  is  called  "a  balance,"  "a  pair  of  bal- 
ances," or,  more  rarely,  "  balances." 

"A  just  weight  and  balance  are  the  Lord's:  all  the 
weights  of  the  bag  are  His  work."—  Prov.  xvi.  11. 

".   .    .    had  a  pair  of  balances  in  his  hand."  —  Ret:  vi.  5. 

"Just  balances,  just  weights,  a  just  ephah,  and  a  just 
hin,  shall  ye  have  .  .  ."—Lev.  lix.  36. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(a)  What  may  be  called  mental  scales;  those 
powers  or  faculties  which  enable  one  to  estimate 
the  relative  weight,  advantage,  or  importance  of 
two  things,  neither  of  which  can  be  cast  into  mate- 
rial scales. 

"If  a  person  suffer  much  from  sea-sickness,  let  him 
weigh  it  heavily  in  the  balance."  —  Darwin:  Voyage  round 
the  World,  ch.  xxi. 


(6)  The  emblem  of  justice,  often  figured  as  a 
bandaged  person  holding  in  equilibrio  a  pair  of 
scales. 

'To  sway  the  balance :  To  administer  justice. 
"  Discernment,  eloquence,  and  grace, 

Proclaim  him  born  to  sway 
The  balance  in  the  highest  place, 
And  bear  the  palm  away." 

Cotcper:  Promotion  of  Thurlow. 

II.  The  state  of  being  in  equipoise. 

1.  Lit.:  The  equipoise  between  an  article  and  the 
weight  in  the  opposite  scale ;  or  any  similar  equi- 
poise without  actual  scales  being  used. 

"  And  hung  a  bottle  on  each  side, 
To  make  his  balance,  true." 

Cowper;  John  Gilpin. 

"I  found  it  very  difficult  to  keep  my  balance."—  Darwin: 
Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(a)  The  act  of  mentally  comparing  two  things 
which  cannot  bo  weighed  in  a  material  balance. 

"Upon  a  fair  balance  of  the  advantages  on  either  side, 
it  will  appear  that  the  rules  of  the  gospel  are  more  pow- 
erful means  of  conviction  than  such  message." — Atterbury. 

(b)  Mental  or  moral  equipoise  or  equilibrium; 
good  sense,  steadiness,  discretion. 

"...  the  English  workmen  completely  lose  their 
balance."— J.  S.  Mill:  Polit.  Econ.,  vol.  i.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vii. 
(Note). 

III.  That  which  is  needful  to  be  added  to  one  side 
or  other  to  constitute  an  equilibrium  ;  also  the  pre- 
ponderance one  way  or  other  before  such  adjustment 
is  made. 

1.  Lit. :  Used  in  connection  with  the  weighing  of 
articles  or  the  making  up  of  accounts.    [B.] 

2.  Fig.:  Used  in  the  estimating  of  things  imma- 
terial which  cannot  be  literally  weighed  or  calcu- 
lated. 

"...    the  balance  of  hardship  turns  the  other  way." 
—J  S.  Mill:  Polit.  Econ.,  vol.  i.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  §  2 
B.  Technically: 
I.  Mechanics,  &c. : 

1.  Common  balance :  An  instrument  for  determin- 
ing the  relative  weights  or  masses  of  bodies.    It 
consists  of  a  beam  with  its  fulcrum  in  the  middle, 
and  its  arms  precisely  equal.    From  the  extremities 
of  the  arms  are  suspended  two  scales,  the  one  to 
receive  the  object  to  oe  weighed,  and  the  other  the 
counterpoise.     The   fulcrum    consists   of   a    steel 
prism,  called  the  knife-edge,  which  passes  through 
the  beam,  and  rests,  with  its  sharp  edge  or  axis  of 
suspension,  upon  two  supports  of  agate  or  polished 
steel.    A  needle  or  pointer  is  fixed  to  the  beam,  and 
oscillates  with  it  in  front  of  a  graduated  arc.    It 
points  to  zero  when  the  balance  is  at  rest.    When 
the  beam  is  horizontal,  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
instrument  should  bo  in  the  same  vertical  line  with 
the  edge  of  the  fulcrum,  but  a  little  beneath  the 
latter.    A  good  balance  possesses  both  sensibility 
and  stability.     A  balance  is  said  to  be  sensible 
which  so  easily  revolves  upon   its  fulcrum  that, 
when  in  equipoise,  the  addition  of  the  minutest 
particle  of  matter  to  one  scale  makes  it  sensibly 
move.    It  is  stable  when,  owing  to  the  low  position 
of  the  center  of  gravity,  it  does  not  long  oscillate  on 
being  disturbed.    This  first  type  of  balance  may  be 
modified  in  various  ways. 

(a)  A  false  balance  of  this  type  is  one  in  which 
the  arms  are  unequal  in  length,  the  longer  one  being 
on  the  side  of  the  scale  into  which  the  article  to  bo 
weighed  is  to  be  put.    As  the  balance  is  really  a 
lever  [LEVER],  it  is  evident  that  a  smaller  weight 
than  that  in  the   scale  will   put  the  beam   into 
equilibrium.    The  fraud  may  at  once  be  detected  by 
putting  the  article  to  be  weighed  into  the  scale 
containing  the  weight,  and  vice  versa. 

(b)  Hydrostatic  balance:   A  balance  designed  for 
the  weighing  of  bodies  in  water,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  their  specific  gravity. 

2.  A  "Roman"  balance,  the  same  as  the  steel- 
yard.   [STEELYARD.]    Of  this  type  the  Chinese,  the 
Danish  or  Swedish,  and  the  bent  lever  balances  are 
modifications. 

II.  Mechanics  and  Natural  Philosophy: 
Balance  of  torsion:  An  instrument    invented  by 

Coulomb  for  comparing  the  intensities  of  very 
small  forces.  It  consists  of  a  metallic  wire  sus- 
pended vertically  from  a  fixed  point,  to  the  lower 
end  of  which  a  horizontal  needle  is  attached  with  a 
small  weight  designed  to  keep  the  wire  stretched. 
The  magnitude  of  a  small  force  acting  on  the  end  of 
the  needle  is  measured  by  the  amount  of  tl  torsion," 
or  twisting  of  the  wire— in  other  words,  by  the  arc 
which  the  needle  passes  over  measured  from  the 
point  of  repose. 

III.  Mechanics  and  Horology : 

1.  Balance  of  a  watch:  The  circular  hoop  or  ring 
which  takes  the  place  of  the  bob  of  a  pendulum  in 
a  clock.  The  action  of  the  hair-spring  causes  it  to 
vibrate. 

"It  is  but  supposing  that  all  watches,  while  the 
balance  beats,  thinlt;  and  it  is  sufficiently  proved,  that 
my  watch  thought  all  last  night."— Loc ke. 


2.  Compensating  balance  of  a  chronometer:  A 
balance  or  wheel  furnished  with  a  spiral  spring, 
with  metals  of  different  expansibility  so  adjusted 
that,  in  alterations  of  temperature,  they  work 
against  each  other  and  render  the  movements  of  the 
chronometer  uniform. 

IV.  Astron. :  A  constellation,  one  of  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac,  generally  designated  by  its  Latin  name, 
Libra.    [LIBRA.] 

V.  Book  and  Account  Keeping :  The  excess  on  the 
debtor  or  creditor  side  of  an  account,  which  requires 
to  bo  met  by  an  identical  sum  entered  under  some 
heading  on  the  other  side  if  an  equilibrium  is  to  be 
established  between  the  two. 

VI.  Comm.  and  Polit.  Econ.    Balance  of  trade : 
Properly  an  equilibrium  between  the  value  of  the 
exports  from  and  the  imports  into  any  country,  but 
more  commonly  the  amount  required  on  one  side  or 
other  to  constitute  such  an  equilibrium. 

"  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  absurd  than  this  whole 
doctrine  of  the  balance  of  trade.  .  .  When  two  places 
trade  with  one  another,  this  doctrine  supposes  that  if  the 
balance  be  even,  neither  of  them  either  loses  or  gains} 
but  if  it  leans  in  any  degree  to  one  side,  that  one  of  them 
loses  and  the  other  gains,  in  proportion  to  its  declension 
from  the  exact  equilibrium."— Adam  Smith:  Wealth  of 
Nations,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iii.,  pt.  ii. 

VII.  Politics.    Balance   of    power:  Such  a  con- 
dition of  things  that  the  power  of  any  one  state-, 
however  great,  is  balanced  by  that  of  the  rest.    To 
maintain   such   an  equilibrium    all    the    nations 
jealously  watch  each  other,  and  if  any  powerful 
and  ambitious  one  seek  to  aggrandize  itself  at  the 
expense  of  a  weaker  neighbor,  all  the  other  states, 
parties  to  the  system,  nold  themselves  bound  to 
resist  its   aggressions.    The  ancient  Greek  states 
thus   combined  first  against  Athenian   and   then 
against  Spartan  domination.    Several  of  the  mod- 
ern European  states  did  so  yet  more  systematically, 
first  against  Spain,  then  against  France,  and  more 
recently  against  Russia.    Many  of  these  wars  have1 
tended  to  the  vindication  of  international  law  and 
the  preservation  and  increase  of  human  liberty; 
but  others  have  been  detrimental  to  humanity,  and 
the  "balance  of   power"  does  not  now  override 
every  consideration  to  the  extent  that  it  did  for- 
merly.   Those  who  advocate  it  have  no  other  ambi- 
tion than  to  maintain  the  "status  quo,"  however 
arbitrary  or  obsolete. 

balance-beams,  s.  pi.    Beams  constituting  part 
of  the  machinery  for  lowering  a  drawbridge,  and 
which,  moving  upward,  cause  it  to  descend. 
"Full  harshly  up  its  groove  of  stone, 
The  titiitt>it'i:/i,;tnf<  obeyed  the  blast, 
And  down  the  trembling  drawbridge  cast." 

Scott:  The  Bridal  of  Triermain,  i.  15. 

balance-electrometer,  8.  An  instrument  in- 
vented by  Cuthbertson  for  regulating  the  amount 
of  the  charge  of  electricity  designed  to  bo  sent 
through  any  substance.  Essentially  it  consists  of  a 
beam  with  both  its  arms  terminating  in  balls.  One 
of  these  is  in  contact  with  a  ball  beneath  it,  sup- 
ported by  a  bent  metallic  tube,  proceeding  from 
the  same  stand  as  that  on  which  the  beam  rests. 
When  electricity  is  sent  through  the  instrument,  the 
two  balls  repel  each  other,  and  the  beam  is  knocked 
up.  Its  other  extremity  consequently  descends, 
the  ball  there  coming  in  contact  with  another  one 
at  the  top  of  an  insulated  column,  and  a  discharge 
will  there  take  place.  The  weight,  overcome  by  the 
repulsive  force,  will  measure  the  intensity  of  the 
latter.  It  has  been  superseded  by  instruments  on 
other  principles. 

balance-fish,  s.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a 
shark  of  the  genus  Zygaena.  The  more  common 
appellation,  however,  for  these  fishes  is  Hammer- 
headed  sharks. 

balance-knife,  s.  A  table-knife  with  a  handle 
which  so  balances  the  blade  that  it  is  kept  from 
coming  in  contact  with  the  table. 

balance-reef,  v.  t. 

Naut. :  To  reduce  a  sail  to  its  last  reef. 

balance-step,  s.    [GOOSE-STEP.] 

bal  -an9e,  tbal  -lance,  *bal  -laun?e,  r.  /.  &  i. 
[From  the  substantive.  In  Sw.  bdlanarra ;  Dan. 
balancere;  Fr.  balancer;  Prov.  balanaar,  bal  an- 
zar;  Sp.  &  Port,  balancear;  Ital.  bHana'are.] 
[BALANCE,  «.  ] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  Lit.:  To  adjust  the  scales  of  a  balance  so  that 
they  may  bn  cmially  poised  ;  to  render  them  what  is 
called    in  anglicized  Latin  in  equilibrium,  or  in 
classical  Latin  in  equilibrio. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(a)  So  to  adjust  powers  or  forces  of  any  kind  as 
to  make  them  constitute  an  equilibrium;  to  cause 
to  be  in  equipoise ;  to  render  equal.  (.Used  whether 
this  is  done  by  man  or  by  nature.) 

"  Now  by  some  jutting  stone,  that  seems  to  dwell 
Half  in  mid-nir,  an  hutum-eil  by  (i  spell." 

Ilemans:  The  Abcncerrage,  c.  3. 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    J6~wl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     &em,     thin,     this;     sin,     as/,     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  = 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -Bious  =  shiis.     -hie,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del- 


balanced 
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bald 


"  The  forces  were  so  evenly  balanced  that  a  very  slight 
Accident  might  have  turned  the  scale."— Macaalag:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  lir. 

"  In  the  country,  parties  were  more  nearly  balanced 
than  in  the  capital."— Ibid.,  ch.  xiv. 

(hi  To  make  the  two  sides  of  an  account  agree 
with  each  other,  or  to  do  anything  analogous. 

•[II.  !•] 

"  his  gain  is  balanced  by  their  lose." — J.  S.  Mill: 

folit.  Econ.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii.,  %  4. 

"  Judging  ^s  balancing  nn  uccount,  and  determining  on 
•,v!i ii-h  side  the  odds  lie." — Locke. 

"  Give  him  leave 
To  balance  the  account  of  Blenheim's  day." 

Prior. 

(e)  Mentally  to  compare  two  forces,  magnitudes, 
Ac.,  with  the  view  of  estimating  their  relative 
potency  or  importance. 

"  A  fiiir  result  can  be  obtained  only  by  fully  stating  and 
balancing  the  facts  and  arguments  on  both  sides  of 
Mi-li  question." — Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859), 
Jntrod.,  p.  2. 

(d)  To  adjust  one  thing  to  another  exactly. 
"  While  chief  baron  Ear  sat  to  balance  the  laws, 
So  famed  for  his  talent  in  nicely  discerning." 

Cowper;  Report  of  an  Adjudged  Case. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Account  and  book  keeping:  To  ascertain  and 
•note  down  or  pay  the  sum  wnich  is  necessary  to 
make  the  debtor  and  creditor  side  of  an  account 
equal, 

2.  Dancing :  Reciprocally  to  move  forward  to  and 
backward  from. 

B.  Intransitive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  TobeineguiU'&rio;  to  be  exactly  poised. 
(Used  of  scales.) 

he  one  side  and  the  other,  as 


2.  Figuratively: 
(a)  To  be  equal  on  the  - 
Jl  the  account  balances." 


To  hesitate  between  conflicting  evidence  or 
motives. 

"  Were  the  satisfaction  of  last,  and  the  joys  of  heaven, 
offered  to  any  one's  present  possession,  he  would  not  '>"!- 
ance,  or  err  in  the  determination  of  his  choice."— Locke. 

"Since  there  is  nothing  that  can  offend,  I  see  not  why 
you  should  balance  a  moment  about  printing  it."— Atter- 
pttry  to  Pope. 

II.  Dancing:  To  move  forward  to,  or  backward 
from,  a  partner. 

bal    a-nced,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BALANCE,  v.] 

"For  England  also  the  same  sobering  process  of  bal- 
anced loss  and  gain  will  have  the  same  salutary  effect." — 
Times,  Nov.  16,  1877. 

bal  -aiic.e-me'nt,  «.  [Eng.  balance,'  -ment.  In 
Fr.  balancement.]  The  act  of  balancing ;  the  state 
.of  being  balanced. 

"The  elder  Geoffrey  and  Goethe  propounded,  at  about 
the  same  period,  their  law  of  compensation  or  balance- 
ment of  growth."— Darwin.-  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859), 
*h.  v.,  p.  147. 

bal  -an-9§r,  s.    [Eng.  balanc(e);  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  He  who  or  that  which  balances  or 
poises  a  pair  of  scales,  or  who,  by  this  or  any  other 
method,  produces  equilibrium  in  anything. 

2.  Entom,    (The  balancers  of  a  dipterous  insect) : 
Those  drumstick-like  processes  well  seen  in  the  fly 
and  other  familiar  species  of  the  order. 

bal  -flinging,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [BALANCE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  In  senses 
.corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 
C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  rendering  equal  or  in  equilibria  or 
poised;  the  state  of  being  thus   equal  or  in  equi- 
poise. 

2.  That  which    produces  equilibrium,   poise  or 
equality. 

"  Dost  thou  know  the  balancings  of  the  clouds  .  .  ." — 
Job  xxi vii.  16. 

ba-land-ra,  s.  [Sp.  &  Port,  balandra.]  [Bi- 
LANDER.]  A  kind  of  vessel  with  one  mast,  used 
in  South  America  and  elsewhere. 

"I  was  compelled  to  return  by  a  balandra,  or  one- 
maated  vessel  of  about  a  hundred  tons'  burden,  which  was 
bound  to  Buenos  Ayres."— Darwin:  Voyage  round  the 
World,  ch.  vii. 

ba  Ian  -I  d»,  s.  pi.  [BALANCS.]  One  of  the  two 
families  into  which  the  crustaceous  order  called 
Cirrhopoda  is  divided.  It  includes  the  animals 
popularly  called  Sea-acorns,  from  the  remote  resem- 
blance which  their  shells  bear  to  the  fruit  of  the 
oak.  They  OOBttitatfl  the  fixod  Cirrhopoda  so  fre- 
quently seen  covering  stakes  and  rocks  within 
high-water  mark.  [BALANUS,  BARNACLE,  OIRRHO- 

PODA.] 

bal-a  nl  -nus,  s.  [Lat.  balaninus ;  Gr.  bataninos 
:=mado  from  the  balanos.]  [BALANOS.] 


Entom. :  A  genus  of  beetles  belonging  to  the 
family  Curculionidw.  The  species  have  a  lon^ 
slender  rostum,  furnished  at  the  tip  with  a  minute 
pair  of  sharp  horizontal  jaws,  which  they  use  in 
depositing  their  eggs  in  the  kernels  of  certain  fruits. 
Baloninus  nucuni  is  the  Nut-weevil.  It  attacks 
the  hazel-nut  and  the  filbert,  while  B.  glandium 
makes  its  assaults  on  the  acorn. 

bal -an-lte,  s.  [In  Ger.  balanit;  Fr.  balanite; 
Lat.  balanites;  Gr.  balanitcs  =  (as  adj.)  acorn- 
shaped,  (as  s.)  a  precious  stone.  (Pliny.)] 

Paloeont.:  A  fossil  Cirripede  of  the  genus  Bal- 
anus.  or  closely  allied  to  it. 

bal-an-oph  -or-a,  s.  [Gr.  balanos= acorn,  and 
phero=to  bear.  Acorn-bearing.]  The  typical  genus 
of  the  above  order.  The  Himalayan  species  make 
great  knots  on  the  roots  of  oaks  and  maples, 
scooped  by  the  natives  into  drinking-cups.  In  Java 
the  wax  of  Balanophora  elongata  is  used  in  making 
candles. 

bal-an  o  phor-a  -ce-as  (Lindley),  bal-an-5- 
ph8r-e-SB  (Richard),  s.  pi.  [BALANOPHORA.] 
Cynomoriums.  An  order  of  plants  placed  by 
Lindley  under  the  class  Rhizanths  or  Khizogens, 
but  believed  by  Dr.  Hooker  to  have  an  affinity  to 
the  exogenous  order  Haloragese,  or  Hippurids. 
They  are  succulent,  fungus-like,  leafless  plants, 
usually  yellow  orred,  parasitical  upon  roots.  The 
flowers  are  mostly  unisexual;  they  are  crowded 
together  in  heads  or  cones.  The  perianth  in  the 
males  is  generally  threo  or  six  cleft;  the  ovary  has 
one  or  two  styles,  but  only  one  cell  and  one  pendu- 
lous ovule.  Lindley  estimated  the  number  known 
in  1846  at  thirty.  They  occur  in  America;  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in  other  parts  of  Africa ; 
also  in  Asia.  One  species  occurs  in  Malta.  In  prop- 
erties they  seem  to  be  styptic.  Cynomorium 
coccineum,  called  by  apothecaries  Fungus  Meliten- 
sis,  is  so,  as  are  some  species  of  Helosis.  Embro- 
phytum  is  eaten  in  Peru  as  if  it  were  a  fungus. 
[BALANOPHORA,  CYNOMORIUMB.] 

bal-an-8-ph5r'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [BALANOPHORACEJE.] 

bal  -an-iis,  s.  [Lat.  balamis;  Gr.  balanos=(l) 
an  acorn,  (2)  any  similar  fruit.]  Acorn-shells.  A 
genus  of  crustaceous  animals,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Balanidae  (q.  y.).  Their  shell  consists  of 
six  valves,  firmly  united  into  a  short  tube,  which  is 
fixed  by  its  base  to  the  object  to  which  the  animal 
seeks  to  adhere.  From  two  to  four  valves  more 
close  the  upper  portion  of  the  tube,  with  the 
exception  of  a  slit  or  orifice,  through  which  the 
inhabitant  protrudes  its  cirri  in  quest  of  suste- 
nance. Though  fixed  when  adult,  it  swims  about 
when  immature,  and  in  that  state  somewhat 
resembles  an  ontomostracan.  [ACORN-SHELL.] 

bal -as,  bal'  ass,  a.  &  ».  [In  Ger.  ballass;  Fr. 
balais  and  rubis  balais;  Prov.  balais,  balach;  Sp. 
balax;  Port,  balax,  balais;  Ital. ba/oscto;Low  Lat. 
balascus.  Named  from  Balashon  or  balaxiam, 
erroneous  spelling  of  Badakshan  or  Budakshan,  a 
city  of  Uzbec  Tartary  or  Great  Bokhara ;  capital  of 
the  province  of  Kilan ;  lat.  37°  10'  N.,  long.  68°  50  E.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  the  kind  of  ruby 
described  under  B.,  as  the  Balas  Ruby. 

B.  -4s  substantive :  A  name  given  by  lapidaries  to 
the  rose-red  varieties  of  the  Spinel  RUDV.    These 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Oriental  ruby,  or 
sapphire,  which  is  of  far  greater  value.    [See  RUBY 
and  SPINEL,  of  which  the  ruby  is  a  variety.] 

*bal-as-tre  (tre=ter),  *.  [Lat.  balistarius.'] 
[ARBLESTRE.]  A  cross-bow. 

".  .  .  a  grete  quantite  of  caltrappes,  balastres,  quar- 
elles,  bowes  and  arrowes,  .  .  ." — Caxton:  Vegetius,  Sig. 
I.,  vi.  b.  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

bal-aus'-ta,  s.  [Lat.  balaustium;  Gr.  balaus- 
tion=the  flower  of  the  wild  pomegranate.] 

Rot.:  The  name  given  by  Richard,  Lindley,  and 
others  to  the  kind  of  fruit  of  which  the  pomegran- 
ate is  the  type.  It  consists  of  a  many-celled,  many- 
seeded,  inferior  indehiscent  fleshy  pericarp,  the 
seeds  in  which  have  a  pulpy  coat,  and  are  distinctly 
attached  to  the  placentae. 

bal  aus  -tine,  a.  &,  s.  [Lat.  balaustium;  Gr. 
balaustion.]  [BALATJSTA.] 

A.  As  adjective :   Pertaining  to  the  pomegranate- 
tree.    (Coxe.) 

B.  As  substantive:  The  pomegranate- tree. 
*ba-la  yn,  «.    [Fr.  balain  —  a  whale.]    Whalebone 

was  originally  used  for  ivory,  whicli  is  no  doubt 
meant  in  the  example. 

"  Her  baner  whyt,  withouten  fable. 
With  thre  Sarezynes  hedes  of  sable, 
That  wer  schapeu  noble  und  large 
Of  balayn,  both  scheeld  and  targe." 

Richard,  2,982.     (S.  in  Boucher.) 

*bal-bu'-9ln-ate,  *bal  -bu  -tl-ate,  r. i.    [In  Fr. 

bdlbittier;  Port,  buibuciar;  Ital.  balbuzzirn.  \,n\- 
buzzire,  balbettare,  balbitiire;  Low  Lat.  balhuzo; 
Class.  Lat.  ba/bu/u>—to  stammer;  from  balbus= 
stammering.]  To  stammer.  (Johnson.) 


bal-bu.  -tl-es.,  s.  [In  Fr.  balbutie  =  inarticulate- 
ness, bad  pronunciation ;  Port,  balbucie;  Ital. 
6aZ6u2te=stammering, stuttering;  from  Lat. balbus 
= stammering.] 

Med.:  Stammering. 

bal-biiz  -zard,  s.  [BALD-BTJZZARD.]  (Griffith's 
Cuvier,  vol.  vi.,  39,  231-233.) 

ibal-can  -I-fer,  jbal-da-kln -I-fer,  ».  [From 
Low  Lat.  baldanum=a  standard,  and  /ero=to 
bear.] 

Her.,  Hist.,  rfr.  .*  The  standard-bearer  of  the 
Knights  Templars. 

*bal-c6n,  *bal'-c6ne,  s.    [BALCONY.] 

bal  -c6n-Ied,  a.  [Eng.  balcon(y);  -ied.]  Having 
balconies.  (Sometimes  used  in  composition.) 

"The  house  was  double-&a/conied  in  front." — Roger; 
North. 

bal  -cbn-f,  *bal-co  -nf,  *bal  -c6n,  *bal  -cine, 
*bel -c6ne,  s.  [In  Sw.,  Dut.,  &  Ger.  balkon;  Dan. 
balkon,  balcon;  Fr.,  Prov.,  &  Sp.  balcon:  Port. 
balcao;  Ital.  balcone;  Low  Lat.  balco.  Cognate 
with  Ital.  balco  or  palco—  a  floor,  stage,  scaffold, 
the  box  of  a  theater,  the  horns  of  a  deer,  and  Eng. 
balk=o.  beam.]  [BALK.] 

Ord.  Lang.  &  Arch. :  A  gallery  or  projecting  frame- 
work of  wood,  iron,  or  stone,  in  front  of  a  house, 
generally  on  a  level  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
windows  in  one  or  more  floors.  Balconies  are  sup- 
ported on  brackets,  cantilevers,  rails,  consoles,  or 
pillars,  and  are  often  surrounded  by  iron  rails  or  by 
a  balustrade  of  stone.  They  are  very  common  out- 
side the  better  houses  in  large  towns.  When  they 
are  sufficiently  strong  the  inmates  of  the  house  can 
use  them  for  standing  or  sitting  in  the  open  air: 
when  more  feebly  supported,  they  may  bo  employed 
as  form-stands  for  plants  in  flower-pots. 

"The  streets,  the  balconies,  and  the  very  housetops 
were  crowded  with  gazers."—  Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

If  (a)  The  form  balcone  occurs  in  Howell's  Letters 
(dated  1650).  (Halliwell:  Contrib.  to  Lexic.)  It  is 
found  also  in  Holyday's  Juvenal  (1618).  This  is 
probably  the  earliest  instance. 

(6)  In  1836,  Smart  noted  that  the  change  of 
accent  from  the  second  syllable  of  the  word  to  the 
first  had  taken  place  within  the  previous  twenty 
years. 

*bald(l),a.    [BOLD.] 

bald  (2),  *balde,  *balled,  *ballede,  *bal  -lid,  a. 
[Richardson,  looking  at  the  old  forms  balled,  bal- 
lede,  and  ballid,  thinks  the  word  bald  comes  from 
bally  and  signifies  smooth  and  round  like  a  ball.  It 
seems,  however,  more  akin  to  Sp.  &  Port.  baldio= 
untilled,  uncultivated,  vain,  useless;  Gael.  &  Irish 
maol;  Vfel.moel;  Arm.  moaJ=bald.  Sw.  kal;  Dut. 
kntt!  \y,i]i\.  bare,  leafless.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
I,  Literally : 

1.  Of  man:    Without  hair  upon  the  crown  of  the 
head,  one  of  the  characteristic  marks  of  approach- 
ing old  age. 

' '  Balled  he  was,  and  thycke  of  body    .    .     .'* 

Hob.  Olouc..-  Chron.,  p.  429.     (S.  in  Boucher.) 
"  Both  the  great  and  the  small  shall  die  in  this  land;  they 
shall  not  be  buried,  neither  shall   men  lament  for  them, 
nor  cut  themselves,  nor  make  themselves  bald  for  them." 
—Jer.  xvi.  6. 

2.  Of  birds:    Without  feathers   on  the  crown  of 
the  head,  a  characteristic  seen  in  some  vultures, 
whicli  can  in  consequence  bury  their  head  in  the 
carcass  of  an  animal  without  having  their  feathers 
rendered  clotted  and  disagreeable  by  blood. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Of  covering    or    adornment    essentially    of  a 
material  kind: 

(a)  Of  plants:  Destitute  of  foliage,  flowers,  or 
fruit.  [SeoalsoB.J 

"  Under  an  oak,  whose  boughs  were  moss'd  with  age, 
And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  3. 

(6)  Of  any  inanimate  part  of  nature:  Destitute 
of  its  natural  covering.  (Used  of  rocks,  the  earth, 
Ac.) 

2.  Of   covering   or   adornment   essentially  of  an 
immaterial  kind: 

(a)  Of  literary  composition :  Unadorned.  (Used 
both  or  original  composition  and  of  translation.) 

"  Hobbes,  in  the  preface  to  his  own  bald  translation  of 
the  Iliat>,  begins  the  praise  of  Homer  where  he  should 
have  ended  it."~Drt/dtn:  Fab.,  I'ref. 

"And  that,  though  labor'd,  line  must  bald  appear, 

That  brings  ungrateful  music  to  the  ear." — Creech. 
(6)  Of  a  person'*  character,  manners,  or  status: 
Unattractive,  undignified. 

"  What  should  the  people  do  with  these  balft  tribunes  ? 
On  whom  depending  their  obedience  fails 
To  the  greater  bench. — "Sh(ike$i>.:    ('<>ri«iii)tti!>,  iii.  1. 

B.  A'tric.  <&  Bot.    Of  grasses:    Without  a  beard 
or  awn. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pfit, 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     ctire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw 


bald -buzzard 

bald-buzzard,  s.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Osproy.  or  Fishing-hawk  (Pandion  haliceetus),  and 
to  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs. 

**  Bi i  til-buzzard  is  sometimes  abbreviated  into 
Ralbuzzard. 

bald  coot,  s.  An  English  name  for  the  Common 
Coot  (Fuiica  aira). 

bald  head,  bald  head,  a. 

1,  A  head  which  is  bald,  or  destitute  of  hair. 

2.  An  offensive  designation  for  one  affected  with 
baldness. 

"...  there  came  forth  little  children  oat  of  the  city, 
and  mocked  him,  and  said  unto  him.  Go  ap,  thou  bald 
head;  go  up,  thou  bald  head."— 2  Kings  ii.  28. 

bald-locust,  bald  lOCUSt,  s.  [Heb.  salgham, 
sale  am,  orsalam,  from  East  Aram,  salyham^saleam, 
or  *alam= consumed.  In  Sept.  Gr.  attakes;  Lat. 
Vulg.  attacus.]  A  winged  and  eatable  species  of 
locust,  not  yet  properly  identified. 

"...  and  the  bald  locust  after  bis  kind  .  .  ."-*• 
Lev.  xi.  22. 

bald-pate,  s.  &  a. 

A.  Assubstantirc:   A  "pate,"  or  head,  destitute 
of  hair. 

"Come  hither,  good  man  baldpate;  do  you  know  me  ?"— 

Shakesji.:  Meiitturr  j'm'  Measure,  v.  1. 

B.  As  adject  ire  : 

1.  Having  a  head  of  this  description. 

2.  Devoid  of  the   accustomed   covering  of  any- 
thing. 

**Nor  with  Dubartas  bridle  up  the  floods, 
Nor  perriwig  with  snow  the  baldpate  woods." 

Soame  and  Dryden:  Art  of  Poetry. 

bald-pated,   a.     Having  the  "pate,"  or  head, 

destitute  of  hair. 

"You  baldpated,  lying  rascal,  you  must  be  hooded, 
must  you?"—  Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

bald-tyrants,  «.  pi.  The  English  name  of  a 
genus  of  birds,  GymnocephaJus,  which  belongs  to 
the  family  Ampelidte  (Chatterers),  and  the  sub- 
family Gymnoderinse,  or  Fruit-crows.  Its  habitat 
is  South  America.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the 
absence  of  feathers  on  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
face. 

bal'-da-chin,  bal-da-chi  -no,  bau  -de-kin,  «. 
[In  Dan.  baldakin;  Ger.  baldachin;  Fr.  baldaquin ; 
Sp.  baldagui;  Ital.  &(i./dacArno= canopy ;  Low  Lat. 
baldachimis.  baldechinus=(l)  rich  silk,  (2)  balda- 
chin :  from  Ital.  Raldacco,  Ba/dac/i=Bagdad,  the 
well-known  city  near  the  eastern  limit  of  Turkey  in 
Asia,  whence  the  rich  silk  used  for  covering  balda- 
chins came.] 

1.  Properly:  A  rich  silk  cloth  erected  as  a  canopy 
over  a  king,  a  saint,  or  other  persons  of  distinction, 
to  increase  his  dignity. 

"No  baldachino,  no  cloth  of  state,  was  there;  the  king 
being  absent." — Sir  T.  Herbert:  Trav.,  p.  185. 

2.  Errles.    Arch.,  A  canopy,  generally  supported 
by  pillars,  but  sometimes  suspended  from  above, 
placed  over  an  altar  in  a  Roman  Catholic  Church, 


Baldachino  (from  St.  Peter's,  Rome). 

not  so  much  to  protect  it  as  to  impart  to  it  addi- 
tional grace  and  dignity.  It  is  generally  of  a  square 
form,  covered  with  silk  or  other  rich  cloth,  fringed 
at  the  margin.  It  is  supposed  to  be  copied  from  a 
structure  called  in  Latin  ciborium,  and  in  Greek 
kiborion,  erected  by  the  early  Christians  over  tombs 
and  altars.  Baldachins  were  first  introduced  into 
the  Western  Church  about  1130.  Some  baldachins 
are  of  great  size.  That  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  the 
largest  and  finest  known,  reaches  the  elevation, 
including  the  cross,  of  126H  feet.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  are  small  'enough  to  be  removed  from 
their  places  and  carried  over  the  host  iu  Roman 
Catholic  processions. 

*balde-lyi,    *ba  Ide-llche    (ch  guttural),   adv. 
[BOLDLY.] 

*bald  e-m6yne,  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  [BAWD- 
MONEY.] 
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.  bal  -d5r-dash,  «.  [According  to  Malone,  balder 
is  from  Eng.  ball,  and  dnnlt  is  also  the  ordinary 
English  word,  the  reference  being  to  the  practice  of 
barbers  dashing  their  "balls"  backward  and  for- 
ward in  hot  water.  The.  example  from  Nashe  given 
below  is  in  favor  of  this  etymology.  But  Joseph 
Hunter,  writing  in  Boucher,  suggests  that  balder- 
dash may  bo  from  Wei.  baldardd,  baldordd  =  to 
babble,  to  prate,  to  talk  idly ;  6a7rfarddus=prating. 
babbling,  talking  idly.  With  this  view  Wedgwood 
agrees,  and  adds  Teutonic  and  other  affinities.  In 
Gael,  ballartaich,  ballardaich  is  =  a  loud  noise, 
shouting ;  Sw.  6u/ter=noise,  clamor,  bustle;  Dan. 
6uJder=noise,  rumbling  noise,  bustle,  brawl ;  Dut. 
&«Zdert/if;=blustering.]  [See  the  verb.] 
I.  Lit.:  Mixed,  trashy,  and  worthless  liquor. 

1.  That  used  by  barbers  for  washing  the  head. 
[See  etym.] 

"  They  would  no  more  live  under  the  yoke  of  the  sea,  or 
have  their  heads  washed  with  his  bubbly  spume  or  bar- 
ber's balderdash." —yashe:  Lenten  Stuff?  (.1599 1,  p.  8. 

2.  A  liquor  to  be  drunk. 

"  It  is  against  my  freehold,  my  inheritance, 
To  drink  such  balderdash,  or  bonny  clabber  !" 

Ben  Jonson ;  ffew  Inn,  i.  2. 
"  Mine  is  such  a  drench  of  balderdash." 

Beaumont  &  Fletcher:  Woman's  Prize. 

II.  Pig,:  Confused  speech  or  writing;  a  jargon  of 
words  without  meaning,  or  if  they  possess  any,  then 
it  is  something  offensive  and  indecent. 

IT  If  the  derivation  of  balderdash  from  the  Welsh, 
as  suggested  by  Hunter,  be  preferred,  then  what  is 
here  marked  II.  Fig.  must  become  I.  Lit.,  and  vice 
versQ.. 

bal  -d£r -dash,  r.  t.  [From  the  substantive.]    To 
mix  or  adulterate  liquor  of  any  kind. 
"When  monarchy  began  to  bleed, 
And  treason  had  a  fine  new  name; 
When  Thames  was  balderdash' d  with  Tweed, 
And  pulpits  did  like  beacons  flame." 

The  Geneva  Ballad  (1674). 

"  Can  wine  or  brandy  receive  any  sanction  by  being 
balderdashed  with  two  or  three  sorts  of  simple  waters?  " 
—MandevilU:  Hypochondr.  Dis.  (1730),  279. 

b&ld'-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  bald;  -ly.]  In  a  bald  man- 
ner ;  nakedly,  inelegantly.  (Johnson.) 

bald'-mon-ef,  *bald'-m6n-yS  bawd  -m6n-ey\ 
*bald  e-m6yne,  s.  [From  the  Lat.  valde  bona  = 
exceedingly  good.  (Prior.)  From  Balder,  the  name 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  plant  was  dedicated. 
(Sir  W.  J.  Hooker.)} 

*A,  Of  the 
forms  bald- 
xnony,  *  balde- 
moyne :  A  gen- 
tian. (Johnson, 
<frc.) 

B.  Of  the 
fo  r  m  s  bald- 
money  and 
baw  dm  on  ey : 
AD  English 
name  applied 
to  the  Meum,  a 
genus  of  um- 
belliferous 
plants.  One 
species  found 
in  Britain,  the 
M.  at  ham  a  ni- 
cum=  Common 
Baldmoney  o  r 
Meum.  It  has 
mul  tip  artite 
leaflets,  yellowish  flowers,  and  a  fusiform  root 
eaten  as  an  aromatic  and  carminative.  The  whole 
plant  has  a  strong  smell. 

bald -ness,  *b&l -led-nSss,  s.  [Eng.fcaJd;-7iesa.] 
The  quality  of  being  bald. 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Partial  or  total  absence  of  hair  on  a  human 
being,  whether  arising  from  disease  or  from  old 
age.   [ALOPECIA.] 

"...  his  Rhode  shamed  not  the  harme  otballednesse, 
and  whenne  he  is  it-lipped  in  squar  the  forhede,  he 
sheweth  as  a  lyounus  visage."— Rob.  ofGlouc.,  p.  482.  (S.  t'» 
Boucher. ) 

"...  on  all  their  heads  shall  be  baldness,  and  every 
beard  cut  off." — /«a.  xv.  2. 

2.  Absence  of  feathers  from  the  crown  and  back 
of  the  head  in  a  vulture  or  other  bird. 

"Make  thee  bald,  and  poll  thee  for  thy  delicate  chil- 
dren; enlarge  thy  baldness  as  the  eagle." — Micah  i.  16. 

*"  In  the  example  from  Micah  the  word  translated 
"eagle  "  is  probably  a  species  of  vulture. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1 .  Such  destruction  as  leaves  a  city  bare  of 
inhabitants,  if  not  even  of  edifices. 

"  Baldness  is  come  upon  Gaza;  Ashkelon  is  cut  off  with 
the  remnant  of  their  valley;  how  long  wilt  thou  cut  thy- 
self ?" — Jer.  xlvii.  5. 


Baldmoney  (Meum  Athaman- 
ticum). 


bale 

2.  Absence  of  all  ornament  or  even  elegance*- 
(Specially  of  composition.) 

"  Borde  has  all  the  baldnesn  of  allusion,  and  barbarity 
of  versification,  belonging  to  Skelton.  without  his  strokes 
of  satire  and  severity." — Warton:  flist.  of  Eng.  Poetry, 

bald'-rlc,  "bald  -rick,  *bauld -rick,  'baud - 
rick,  *bau -der-jfk,  bawd -rick,  *bawd -r?cke, 
*baw  -der-jfke,  *baw -dry^k,  *baw  drlkke, 
bald-refe,  bow -dreg,  baw-drjfg  (au  or  aw  in 
some  of  these  words  is  softened  from  aid,  which  is 
the  older  form),  s.  [In  M.  <fe  O.  H.  Ger.  bnlrltrich. 
According  to  Mudge,  from  Low  Lat.  baldringus; 
according  to  Ducange,  from  Low  Lat.  batdrethis. 
In  either  case,  remotely  from  Class.  Lat.  6a/teus= 
a  girdle,  a  belt,  .  .  .  the 
zodiac.  In  A.  S.  belt :  Sw. 
balte;  Icel.  balli;  Dan. 
boelie ;  Fr.  baudrier ;  O. 
Fr.  baudrier,  baudre ; 
Ital.  fmdriere.]  [BELT-i 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  richly-ornamented 
girdle  or  belt,  passing 
over  one  shoulder  and 
around  the  opposite 
side,  as  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying figure.  It 
was  designed  to  be  orna- 
mental and  to  show  the 
rank  of  the  wearer,  be- 
sides being  of  use  as  a 
sword-belt,  or,  in  some 
cases,  for  carrying  a 
bugle. 


Baldric. 


"  A  radiant  baldric,  o'er  his  shoulder  tied. 
Sustained  the  sword  that  glitter*  d  at  his  side." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  iii.,  415-lij 
"  His  bugle-horn  hung  by  his  side, 
All  in  a  wolf-skin  tafdrfctied." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iii.  16. 
"...    from  his  baldric  drew 
His  bugle    .    .    ."        Hyron:  The  Corsair,  ii.  4. 
*2.  A  collar. 

"  A  baldrick  for  a  lady's  neck." — Palsgrave. 
*3.  Any  one  of  the  subsidiary  ropes  used  in  ringing", 
church  bells  (Boucher);  or  the  rope  by  means  of 
which  a  bell  is  rung. 

"...  for  making  the  bauzdryk  of  the  great  belle,  xii 
d."— Add.  MSS.,  Mm.  Brit.,  6.761,  f.  40.  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

II.  Fig. :  The  zodiac  viewed  as  a  gem-studded 
belt  encircling  the  heavens.  (See  Lat.  balteua  in  the 
etymology.) 

"  That  like  the  Twins  of  Jove,  thej'eeem'd  in  sight, 
Which  deck  the  baldrick  of  the  heavens  bright." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  i.  11. 

baldric-wise,  bauldrick-wise,  a.  Resembling 
a  baldric ;  ornamented  like  a  baldric. 

"  And  not  the  meanst.  but,  baHldrick-wise,  doth  wear 
Some  goodly  garland     ^     .    ." 

Drayton,  iv.  1,464.     (Boucher.) 

•bale  (1),  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  bealu,  bealo=(l)  bale, 
woe,  evil,  mischief;  (2)  wickedness,  depravity  f 
fca/e«'e=miserable,  wicked;  balewa=we  baleful  or 
wicked  one.  Satan;  Icel.  bal,  bfH;  Dut.  baal— 
misery;  O.  Sax.  balu;  O.  H.  Ger.  halo;  Goth.  (HI/OS, 
In  Ir.  beala  is=to  die;  and  a6at'I=death.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Mischief,  danger,  calamity. 

"  Ac  of  sende  thi  son  therfore, 
And  yif  him  respit  of  his  bale." 

Sei-i/n  Sages,  ii.  704-5. 

IT  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  used  in  the  plural. 
"  Of  such  false  blisse  as  there  is  set  for  stales. 
T'  entrap  unwary  fooles  in  their  eternal  bales." 

Spenser:  F.  o.,  VI.  X.  4. 

2.  Sorrow,  misery. 

".  .  .  that  much  bale  tholed." — Gawayn  andtheOreeiv 
Knijaht,  4,448.  (S.  ni  Boucher.) 

"  For  light  she  hated  as  the  deadly  bale." 

Speruer:  F.  <).,  I.  i.  16. 

B.  As  adjective:  Evil. 

"...  bring  me  forth  toward  blisse  with  se  bale' 
here."— AfS.  Cott.,  Tititu,  D.  xviii.,  f.  146  b.  (S.  in  Boucher.)' 

bale  (2),  «.  [InSw.  bal;  Icel.bOllr;  Dan.  ballet 
Ger.  ball,  balle,  ballen ;  M.  H.  Ger.  bal,  balle  ;  O.  H, 
Ger.  balla,  palla,  pallo;  Fr.  balle;  O.  Fr.  bale; 
Prav.balla;  Sp.  &  Port,  bala;  Ital.  balla;  Low 
Lat.  balla,  bala=n  bale,  a  ball.]  [^BALL.] 

1.  A  package  or  certain  quantity  of  goods  or 
merchandise,  wrapped  or  packed  up  in  cloth,  and 
corded  round  very  tightly,  marked  and  numbori'il 
with  figures  corresponding  to  those  in  the  bills  of 
lading  for  the  purpose  of  identification. 

''  Every  _day  ten  or  twelve  bales  at  parchment  covered 
with  the  signatures  of  a*Hociators  were  laid  at  his  feet." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  III. 

" .  .  .  the  most  frequent  object  being  a  bullock^ 
wagon  piled  up  with  bales  of  wool." — Variein:  Voyaye 
round  the  World,  ch.  xiz. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     fhin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  sh^n.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shns.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      deU 


bale-goods 

*'2.  A  pair  of  dice. 

"It  is  a  false  die  of  the  same  bale,  but  not  the  same 
Oat." — Overbury:  Charact.,  sign.  Q.  2. 

"For  exercise  of  arms  a  bale  of  dice." 

BenJonsoa:  .\>w  Inn,  i.  I. 

bale-goods,  #.  pi.    Goods  done  up  in  bales. 

bale  (l},r.f.  [From  bale,s.  (2).  In  Ger.  emballen  ; 
Fr.  emballer;  Sp.  embalar;  Ital.  imballare.]  To 
form  into  a  bale  or  bales. 

bale  (2)  v.  t.  [Johnson  believes  it  to  be  from  Fr. 
battler,  in  the  sense  of  delivering  from  hand  to  hand, 
an  opinion  with  which  Mahn,  who  considers  the 
preferable  spoiling  to  be  bail,  agrees.  On  the  other 
hand,as  Wedgwood  points  out,  it  may  be  connected 
with  Dan.  bailie,  baUe  =  a  tub;  Svf.balja=a  sheath, 
a  scabbard,  a  tub;  Dut.  balj  =  a  skin,  a  slough  (a 
skin  being  perhaps  the  oldest  form  of  tub) ;  Fr. 
bailie = a  large  sea-tub  or  bucket.] 

Xfint. :  To  free  from  water  by  throwing  it  out,  as 
distinguished  from  pumping  it  out.  (Skinner.) 

bale  (3),  «.  [A.  S,  boil  =  (1)  a  funeral  pile,  (2)  a 
burning.]  [BELTANE.]  A  fire  kindled  upon  an 
eminence,  on  the  border  or  coast  of  a  country  or 
(vl.-i'\vhere,  to  give  warning  of  the  approach  of 
clanger. 

"For,  when  they  see  the  blazing-  bale, 
Elliots  and  Armstrongs  never  fail/' 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iii.  27. 

bale-fire,  s.    A  fire  of  the  kind  now  described. 

"Sweet  Teviot!  on  thy  silver  tide 
The  glaring  balf-firfs  blaze  no  more." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  1. 

bale-hills,  s.  pi.  Hillocks  on  which  bale-fires 
were  formerly  kindled.  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

bale  (4),  a.  [Fr.  bale,  bale,  balle,  from  Wei.  ballasg, 
ballau=a  skin,  a  glume  (Littre),  balleo<j=a  prickly 
ekin.  ( Pughe.)  ]  De  Candolle's  name  for  one  of  the 
bracts  in  the  flower  of  grasses  called  by  him  also 
fflumella. 

tBal-e-ar  -I-an,  a.  [Lat.  Baieam=Balearic, 
from  Baieares,  s.,  or  Baliares  insulce;  Gr.  Bali- 
ards.]  Pertaining  to  the  Balearic  Isles.  [BALE- 
ARIC.] 

"...  the  Balearian  slingers  slung  their  stones  like 
hail  into  the  ranks  of  the  Roman  line." — Arnold:  flist. 
Komt;  vol.  iii.,  ch.  xliii.,  p.  140. 

Bal-e  ar-Ic,  a.  [Lat.  Balearicus.]  [BALEAR- 
JAX.]  Pertaining  to  the  Balearic  Isles  in  the  Med- 
iterranean. In  Sp.  &  Lat.  Baieares,  probably  from 
balltt  —  to  throw,  the  inhabitants  anciently  being 
excellent  slingers. 
rin-rt-  are  five 
islands — viz.,  Ma- 

1'orca,  Minorca, 
viz  a,  Formen- 
tera,  and  Cabrera. 
They  are  subject 
to  Spain. 

Balearic 

crane,  s.   The 
Crowned    Crane 
(Balearica  pavo- 
ntna),  found  not   ^__ _- 
merely  in  islands    — — •    . 
a  f  ter  wh  ich  it 
is  named,  but 
in    North    Africa. 
Its  occiput  is  or- 
namented with  a 
tuft  of  yellowish  filaments  or  feathers  tipped  with 
blackisn  hairs.    Its  voice  is  like  a  trumpet. 
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2.  Objectively :  Pernicious,  harmful,  deadly. 

"  He  cast  about,  and  searcht  his  baleful  bokea  againe." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  ii.  2. 
"  .    .    .    by  baleful  Furies  led    .    .    ." 

Pope,  Thebaia  of  Statius,  95. 
"  It  is  Count  Hugo  of  the  Rhine, 
The  deadliest  foe  of  all  our  race, 
And  balfful  unto  me  and  mine  ! " 

Longfellow;  Golden  Legend,  iv. 

bale-ffll-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  baleful;  -(«.]  In  a 
baleful  manner ;  perniciously,  harmfully.  (John- 
son.) 

ba  le-ffil-ness,  s.  [Eng.  baleful;  -ness.]  Per- 
niciousness,  harmfulness,  ruin. 

"  But  that  their  bliss  be  turned  to  balefulncsa." 

Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  83 

*ba  -les,  s.    [BALASS.] 

*bal  -es-ter,  s.    [BALISTAR.] 

*bal-ette,  s.    [BALLAD.] 

*bal  hew  (ew  as  u),  a.    [BALWE.] 

ba-llng  (l),i>r.par.&«.    [BALE,  v.  (1).] 

A.  As  present  par.:  Making  up  into  bales. 

B.  A  s  substantive:  The  act  or  process  of  putting 
goods  into  bales. 

ba  -ling  (2),  pr.par.,  a.  &8.    [BALE,  v.  (2).] 
A.  &  B.  As  present  par.  <$;  adj.;    Freeing  from 
water  by  throwing  it  out. 

C.  As  substantive:  The  act  or  process  of  freeing 
from  water  by  throwing  it  out. 

bal  -I-saur.  8.  [Apparently  from  Gr.  balios= 
spotted,  dappled,  and  saura,  8awros=a  lizard;  but 
it  is  a  mammal,  and  not  a  lizard.]  An  Indian 
mammal  (Mydaus  collaris),  allied  to  the  badger. 

ba-lls  -ta,  bal-lls  -ta,  s.  [In  Fr.  baliste;  Ger. 
balltste;  Port,  balista ,*  Lat.  ballista,  balista  and 
ballistra;  from  Gr.  &a//d=to  throw.]  A  large  mili- 
tary engine  used  by  the  ancients  for  nurling  stones, 


Balearic  Crane. 


ba-lec'-tion,  bo-lec  -tlon,  a.  [Etymology  not 
obvious.]  Projecting. 

balection  moldings,  s. 

Arch.:  Projecting  moldings,  situated  around  the 
panels  of  a  framing.  (Gwilt.) 

baled,  pa.  par.    [BALE,  v.  (1)  &  (2).] 

ba-le'en,  s.  [In  Fr.  baleine=(l)  a  whale,  (2) 
whalebone;  Lat.  balcena;  Dut.  6aJein=whalebone 
(q.  v.).]  Whalebone. 

"...  the  family  of  the  Balrenidae,  or  true  Whales, 
in  which  the  teeth  are  deficient,  and  the  mouth  is  fur- 
nished with  numerous  plates  of  a  horny  substance  well 
known  as  whalebone  or  baleen."  —  Dallas:  Animal  Kiny- 

iln,,,.    p.    677. 

ba  le-fdl,  tbale-fAll,  a.    [Eng.  bale  (1)  ;  •full.'} 

1.  Subjectively:  Full  of  grief  or  misery;  sorrow- 
ful. sad,  woeful. 

"  Such  stormy  stoures  do  breede  my  bait-full  smart, 
As  if  my  yeare  were  wast  and  woien  old." 

Spenser:  Shep.  Co/.,  i. 

"...     round  he  throws  his  baleful  eyes, 
That  witnessed  huge  affliction  and  dismay." 

Milton:  F.  L.,  bk.  i. 


Balista. 

darts,  and  other  missiles  by  m  >aus  of  a  spring 
tightly  drawn  and  then  let  loose. 

2.  Anat. :  The  bone  of  the  tarsus,  more  commonly 
called  the  astragalus. 

*ba-lis  -tar,  *ba-lgs  -tSr,  s.  [Contracted  from 
ARBALISTEE  (q.  v.).]  A  crossbow-man. 

"...  two  hundred  men  of  urines,  a  hundred  bales- 
ters,  and  cc.  carpenters." — Caxton:  Vegetius,  Sig.  I.,  vi.  6. 
(S.  in  Boucher.) 

bi-llB'-te*r,  bal-lls  -t5r,  *.  [In  Prov.  baleatier, 
balestrier;ltat.balistariuni,accvLS.=cross  bow,  from 
balista  (q.  v.).]  A  crossbow. 

"A  spindle  full  of  raw  thread,  to  make  a  false  string  for 
the  king's  balister,  or  crossbow."— Blount:  Tenures. 

ba-lls-tes.,  s.  [Lat.  ballista  or  balista  (q.  v.). 
The  resemblance  to  the  method  of  working  the 
balista  is  in  the  way  the  fishes  to  be  described  ele- 
vate a  long  spine  which  they  have  upon  their 
backs.]  A  genus  of  fishes,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Balistidce.  The  species  are  common  in  the 
tropics. 

ba-lls -tics,  bal-lis -tics,  s.  [In  Fr.  balistique; 
Port,  balistica.]  The  science  of  throwing  missile 
weapons  by  means  of  an  engine. 
.  ba-lls  -tl-dffl,  s.  pi.  [From  the  typical  genus 
batistes  (q.  v.).]  File-fishes.  A  family  of  fishes  of 
the  order  Plectognathi.  Their  skin  is  generally 
rough  or  clothed  with  hard  scales.  They  have  a 
long  muzzle,  and  few  but  distinct  teeth. 

bal-Is-trar  -I-a,  s.  [From  balista  (q.  v.).]  The 
same  as  BARTIZAN  (q.  v.). 

ba-ll  ze,  s.  [From  Fr.  balise—a  sea-mark,  buoy, 
beacon,  floating  beacon,  quay,  water-mark;  Sp. 
baliza;  Prov.  palisa;  from  Lat.  palus  —  a  pale.] 
[PALE,  g.,  PALING,  PALISADE.]  A  pole  raised  on  a 
bank  to  constitute  a  sea-beacon ;  a  sea-mark. 

balk,  *balke,  *baulk,  *bauk,  *bawk  (l  usually 
mute),  s.  [A.  S.  balca=(l)  a  balk,  heap,  ridge.  (2) 
a  beam,  roof,  covering,  balcony ;  Dut.  balk=a 
beam,  joist,  rafter,  bar;  Sw.  balk.bjelke^a  beam; 
Dan.  bielke ;  Ger.  balken ,'  Wei.  balc  =  a  ridge 
between  furrows,  from  bal— a  prominence ;  Fr. 
balk.]  [BALK,  r.,  BALCONY.] 


balker 

A.  (Apparently  connected  specially   with   Dut.t 
Ac.,  balk=&  beam.    See  etym.)     A  beam,  a  rafter. 

•  •  There's  some  fat  hens  sits  o'  the  bawks." 

Taylor:  Scotch  Foems,  p.  62.  (Boucher.) 
"On  Saturday  last  a  heavy  balk  of  timber,  weighing 
some  three-quarters  of  a  ton,  was  being  hoisted  to  the 
first  floor  of  the  building  by  means  of  a  crank,  when  the 
rope  .  .  .  gave  way  and  the  timber  fell  .  .  ."— 
Times,  May  17,  1879. 

B.  (Apparently    connected  specially   with    Wei. 
balc=a  ridge  between  furrows.) 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  ridge  of  land  left  unplowed  between  the  fur- 
rows or  at  the  end  of  a  field ;  land  over  which  the 
plow  slips  without  turning  it  up. 

"  Dikers  and  delvers  digged  up  the  balkes." 

Piers  Plowman,  f.  67.     (Boucher.) 
"  Making  no  balkea,  the  plow  was  truly  held." 

Bochas:  Full  of  Princes,  f.  172.     (Boucher.) 

2.  The  boundary  line  between  fields,  constituted, 
as  is  somptimes  the  case,  by  such  an  unplowed  fur- 
row ;  or,  in  a  more  general  sense,  a  boundary  made 
by  a  ridge  or  tract  of  land  of  any  kind.    (Tnis  use 
of  the  word  still  obtains  in  Suffolk.) 

"Doles  and  marks,  which  of  ancient  time  were  laid  for 
the  division  of  meres  and  balks  in  the  fields,  to  bring  the 
owners  to  their  right." — Homilies,  ii.  235. 

"...    who  by  his  knightlie  force 
Had  set  from  robbers  clere  the  balke  that  makes  the 

straight  divorce 
Between  the  seas  Ionian  and  ^Cgean." 

Or  I'd:  Metamorph.,  bk.  vii.     (J.  H.  in  Boucher.) 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Anything  passed  by  in  the  way  that  an  unplowed 
furrow  is. 

"  The  mad  steele  about  doth  fiercely  fly, 
Not  sparing  wight,  ne  leaving  any  balk?, 
But  making  way  for  death  at  large  to  walke." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  xi.  16. 

2.  The  disappointment  hence  resulting;  frustra- 
tion of  plans  or  projects. 

"There  cannot  be  a  greater  balk  to  the  tempter,  nor  a 
more  effectual  defeat  to  all  his  temptations."— South. 

3.  A  part  of  a  billiard-table. 

balk  (1),  *balke,  *baulk,  *baulke  (l  usually 
mute),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  balk,  s.  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit.    Of  land:  To  leave  untouched  by  the  plow; 
to  plow,  leaving  "  balks  "  or  furrows  unturned  up. 

"  So  well  halt  no  man  the  plow 
That  he  ne  balketh  other  whyle." — Oower. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Of  the  dead  in  battle:  To  leave  lying  untouched 
(?).    (Various  authors  consider  it  to  mean  in  the 
following  example,  *'  heap  up.'') 

"  Ten  thousand  bold  Scots,  two  and  twenty  knights, 
Balk'tl  in  theirown  blood,  did  Sir  Walter  see 
On  Holmedon's  plains."—  Shakesp..-  1  Henry  IV.,  i.  1. 

2.  Of  roads,  paths,  rfr. ;  also  of  things  immaterial : 
To  avoid,  to  turn  aside  from,  to  miss,  to  leave 
unmeddled  with. 

"...  which  made  them  baulk  the  beaten  road,  and 
teach  post-hackneys  to  leap  hedges." — Sir  H.  Wotton; 
Kern.,  p.  213. 

"  I  shall  balk  this  theme."—  Bp.  Hall:  Rent,,  p.  238. 

3.  Of  persons  in  friendly  discussion:  Coyly  to  say 
theopposite of  what  one  thinks,  or  believes  to  be 
maintainable  in  argument,  with  the  view  of  draw- 
ing out  a  person  with  whom  the  speaker  wishes  to 
be  in  friendly  or  loving  dispute. 

"  But  to  occasion  him  to  further  talke, 
To  feed  her  humor  with  his  pleasing  style, 
Her  list  in  etryfull  termes  with  him  to  balke, 
And  thus  replyde."  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  Ill,  ii.  12. 

4.  Of  persons  having  ant/  wish,  hope,  or  with  any 
aim  or  project  in  contemplation :  To  thwart,  to  frus- 
trate, to  render  nugatory,  to  disappoint. 

"The  thorny  ground  is  sure  to  balk 
All  hopes  of  harvest  there." 

Cuteper;  Olney  Hymns;  The  Sower. 
"Their  numbers  balk  their  own  retreat." 

Byron:  The  Siege  of  Corinth,  29. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  turn  aside,  to  swerve,  to  diverge. 
"When  as  the  ape  him  heard  so  much  to  talke 

Of  labor,  that  did  from  his  liking  bulke." 

Spenser.  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale,  v.  268. 

*balk  C> i.  *bolk,  r.  t.  <fc  i.  [A.  S.  bealcan,  beak 
cf>ttan  =  to  belch,  omit,  utter,  pour  out.]  To  emit, 
to  belch. 

balked,  *balkt,  *balk,  pa.par.  [BALK  (1),  t?.] 

"  This  was  looked  for  at  your  hand,  and  this  was  balkt." 
— Shakesp. :  Twelfth  A'fc/Ar,  iii.  2. 

balk-5r,  s.    [Eng.  balk;  -er.~\ 
A.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  balks. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     he"r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     who,     s6n;     mtite,     cftb,     ciire,     nnite,     car,     rflle,     f&ll;     try,     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  lew. 


balking 

B.  In  fisheries:  Men  who  stand  on  a  cliff,  or  high 
place  on  the  shore,  aud  give  a  sign  to  the  men  in 
the  fishing-boats  which  way  the  shoal  of  herrings  is 
passing.  (Cowel.) 

"The  pilchards  are  pursued  by  a  bigger  fish,  called  a 
plusher,  who  leapeth  above  water  ami  bewrayeth  them  to 
the  Ixilkei:"— Carew:  SttrveyofCornir.il!. 

balk  -Ing  (l),pr.  par,    [BALK,  v,  (1).] 

•balk -ing  CM.  *balk  -? nge,  *bolk  -Ing,  pr.  par, 
&  a.    [BALK,  r.  (!M.] 
As  substantive :  Eructation. 

"  It  is  ft  balkynge  of  yesterdayes  meel." 

Hot-man;   1'ulg.,  Big.  G.  8.     (&  in  Boucher.) 

balk-Ing-lf,  arfr.  [Eng.  balking;  -/^.]  In  a 
manner  to  balk,  to  frustrate  or  hinder. 

ball  (1),  8.  [In  Sw.  boll,  bal;  Dan.  bold;  Dut. 
}>at;  GOT.  ball;  O.  H.  Ger.  balla,  palla ;  Fr.  balle, 
boulet,  boule,  bille;  Prov.  &  So.  bola=a  ball;  balla 
=  bullet:  Port,  bala;  Ital.  patla-B.  baU,  bowl, 
bullet;  Lat.  pila  =  a  ball.]  [BALLOON,  BALLOT, 
BOWL,  BULLET,  PILL.] 

Ay  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Anything  in  art  or  nature  which  is  globular  or 
nearly  so. 

1.  Of  things  made  by  art : 

(a)  A  globular  body  for  play.  It  may  bo  formed 
of  leather  and  stuffing,  or  any  hard  substance,  or  bo 
inflated  with  air,  and  can  be  used  with  the  hand, 
the  foot,  or  a  racket. 

"Those  I  have  seen  play  at  bail  grow  extremely  earnest 
who  should  have  the  ball." — Sidney. 

(6)  A  globular  body  of  wood,  ivory,  or  other  sub- 
stance, used  for  voting  by  ballot  or  in  any  other 
way.  Also  one  of  a  similar  character  for  experi- 
ments in  natural  philosophy. 

"  Let  lots  decide  it. 

For  every  number' d  captive  put  a  ball 
Into  an  urn,  three  only  black  be  there, 
The  rest  all  white  ore  safe."— Dryden. 
"  Minos,  the  strict  inquisitor,  appears;    ,     .     . 
Round  in  his  urn  the  blended  balls  he  row  Is, 
Absolves  the  just,  and  dooms  the  guilty  souls." 

Dryden;   Virgil's  JEneid,  vi.  582-85. 

(c)  A  bullet,  a  globular  piece  of  metal  designed 
as  a  projectile  to  be  expelled  from  a  musket  or 
rifle.    Also  one  on  a  larger  scale  to  be  ejected  from 
a  cannon.     (Often  used  in  the  singular  as  a  noun  of 
multitude  to  signify  a  large  number  of  balls.) 

"Their  powder  and  ball  were  spent.  Cries  were  heard 
of  4  Am  munition !  for  God's  sake,  ammunition ! '  " — 
Macau  I  ay:  Hist,  Eng.t  ch.  v. 

(d)  A  globe  of    metal   carried    as    a   symbol  of 
sovereign  or  other  high  authority. 

"Hear  the  tragedy  of  a  young  man  that  by  right  ought 
to  hold  the  f>nlt  of  a  kingdom;  but  by  fortune  is  made 
himself  a  ball,  tossed  from  misery  to  misery,  from  place 
to  place." — Bacon. 

2.  Of  objects  existing  in  Nature  : 

(a)  Gen.:  Anything  in  nature  which  is  globular 
or  nearly  so. 

"Like  a  '"'//  of  snow  tumbling  down  a  hill,  he  gathered 
strength  as  he  passed." — Hoteel. 

(ft)  Spec.:  The  earth  when  viewed  with  reference 
to  its  nearly  spherical  shape.  It  may  have  some 
explanatory  adjective,  such  as  "  earthly  "  prefixed, 
or  may  have  no  such  adjective. 

"  No  compound  of  this  earthly  ball 
Is  like  another,  all  in  all." 

Tennyson:  The  Two  Voices. 
"  Ye  gods,  what  justice  rules  the  ball  9 
Freedom  and  arts  together  fall." — Pope. 

II.  A  game  in  which  the  globular  body  described 
under  1. 1.  (a),  or  anything  similar,  is  used. 
B.  Technically: 

I.  Heraldry :     Balls,    occasionally    tasseled,    are 
ri'i»rc>ciiU'd  on  some  charges. 

II.  _l/ec/ia?i/cs.' 

1.  Sail  and  socket:    An  instrument  so  adjusted 
that  it  can  move  in  all  directions,   horizontally, 
vertically,  and  obliquely,  like  the  ball-and-socket 
joint  of  the  shoulders  or  of  the  hip.    It  is  used  in 
trigonometrical  surveying  and  in  astronomy.    The 
theodolite  approaches  this  construction. 

2.  The  ball  of  a  pendulum:  The  heavy  piece  of 
metal  at  the  bottom  of  a  pendulum.    The  name  is 
not  appropriate,  for  the  "  ball,"  instead  of  being 
globular,  is  much  compressed  on  two  opposite  sides. 

fBOB.] 
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necessary  to  spread  tho  ink  over  the  entire  surface 
when  a  number  of  pages  were  printed  at  one  time: 
but  now  this  is  done  much  more  rapidly  and 
efficiently  by  means  of  rollers  made  of  a  composi- 
tion of  treacle,  caoutchouc,  and  other  ingredients, 

VI.  Anatomy: 

(a)  Any  part  of  the  bodily  frame  globular  in 
form. 

"  Be  subject 

To  no  sight  but  thine  and  mine,  invisible 
To  every  eye-ball  else." — Siiakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 
(6)  Any  part  sub-globular  or  protuberant. 
"...    pressed  by  the  ball  of  the  foot    .    ,    ."— Todd 
<£•  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  p.  110. 

Ball-and-socket  joint :  A  joint  constituted  by  the 
insertion  of  the  round  end  of  one  bone  in  a  socket 
or  cavity  formed  for  its  reception.  It  is  called  also 
an  enarthroidal  joint.  Those  of  the  shoulder  and 
of  the  hip  are  of  this  construction.  [ENABTHROI- 
DAL,  ENARTHROSIS.] 

" .  .  .  an  enarthroidal  or  ball-and-socket  joint." — 
Todd  <t  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.t  vol.  i.,  p.  71. 

VII.  Sot. :    The  round  central  part  of  the  flower 
of  Stapelia. 

II  For  such  compounds  as  foot-ball,  snow-ball,  see 
tho  word  with  which  ball  is  conjoined. 

ball-cartridge,  s.  A  cartridge  containing  a  ball, 
as  distinguished  from  one  which  has  only  powder. 

ball-COCk,  s,  A  water-cock  furnished  with  a  ball, 
which  allows  the  fluid  freely  to  enter  till  it  rises  to 
a  certain  line,  when  the  ball  is  floated  to  a  level 
with  the  aperture  by  which  ingress  is  made,  and 
closes  it  for  a  time. 

ball-flower,  s. 

Arch. :  A  kind  of  ornament  in  Gothic  architecture 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  which  the  petals  of  a 


III.  Veterinary   science:     A   bolus    of  globular 
shape  administered  as  medicine  to  a  horse. 

IV.  Pyrotechnics:  A  firework  made  in  a  globular 
form,  and  consisting  of  combustible  materials  of 
various  kinds. 

*V.  Printing:  A  cushion  covered  with  leather  or 
skin,  and  stuffed  with  hair  or  wool,  the  whole 
affixed  to  a  hollow  piece  of  wood  called  a  ball-stock. 
It  was  formerly  used  by  printers  for  apply  ing  ink  to 
the  types,  several  applications  of  tho  ball  being 


Ball-flower  Ornament. 

molded  or  sculptured  flower  inclose,  not  stamens 
or  pistils,  but  a  ball. 

*ball-stock,  s. 

Printing :  The  "  stock  "  to  which  tho  cushion  was 
affixed  in  the  old  apparatus  for  applying  ink  to  the 
types.  [BALL,  B.,  V.]  (Now  superseded  by  com- 
position rollers.) 

ball-vein,  s.  Tho  appellation  given  by  minors  to 
a  particular  kind  of  iron  ore  found  in  balls  or 
nodules. 

ball,  v.  i.    [From  Eng.  ball  (s.).    In  Ger.  ballen.] 

1.  To  unite  so  as  to  form  "a  ball. 

2.  To  have  a  ball  attached  to  it. 

ball  (2),  s.  [In  Sw.,  Dut.,  Fr.,  &  Prov.  bal;  Ger. 
ball;  Sp.  &  Port,  baile;  Ital.  ballo.  From  O.  Fr. 
baler;  Prov.  balar,  ballar;  Sp.  &  Port,  bailar; 
Ital.ballare;  Low  Lat.  ballo=to  dance;  Gr.  ballizo 
=  to  throw  tho  leg  about,  to  dance:  ballo = to 
throw.  1  A  dancing  assembly,  a  social  party  at 
which  guests  assemble,  specially  that  they  may 
spend  the  evening  in  dancing. 

"Of  court,  and  ball,  and  play  ;  those  venal  souls, 
Corruption's  veteran  unrelenting  bands." 

Thomson:  Liberty,  pt.  v. 
TT  To  open  a  ball : 

(a)  Lit. :  To  lead  off  in  tho  first  danco. 

(b)  Fig.  (among  soldiers) :  To  commence  a  battle, 
or  a  cannonade  against  a  fortification,  and  thus  set 
on  foot  a  dance  of  death. 

*bal  -Ia9e,  v.  t.    [BALLAST,  r.] 

bal  -lad,  *bal-ad,  *bal  -a-de,  *bal  -let,  *bal- 
gtte  (O.  Eng.).  *bal-lant  (O.  Scotch),  s.  [In  Sw. 
ballad:  Dan.,  Dut.,  Ger.,  &  Fr.  ballade;  Prov.  bal- 
lada;  Ital.  ballata  =  i\  dance,  a  ballad ;  from  ballare 
=  to  dance.]  [BALL  (2),  s.,  BALLET.] 

If  Ballad  and  ballet  were  originally  the  same 
word;  afterward  they  became  specialized  in  mean- 
ing— ballet  being  applied  to  a  dance,  and  ballad  to 
a  literary  or  musical  composition. 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Originally:  Any  composition  in  verse,  or  even 
in  measured  lines.  Such  a  production  might  be 
serious,  or  even  religious.  Tims  in  Coverdalo's 
Bible  Solomon's  Song  is  called  "Salomon's  Bal- 
ettes,"  and  in  Cranmcr's  and  the  Bishops'  Bibles 
"The  Ballet  of  Ballets."  Harding  also  calls  his 
Chronicle  a  "Balade."  (Boucher.) 

"  Ballad  once  signified  a  solemn  and  sacred  song  as  well 
as  trivial,  when  Solomon's  Song  was  called  the  ballad 
of  ballads  t  but  now  it  is  applied  to  nothing  but  trifling 
verse." —  Watts. 


ballader 

2.  Next :  A  poem  in  spirited  style,  in  most  cases 
celebrating  some  heroic  exploits.    It  was  a  much 
briefer    and  less  elaborate   composition   than  an 
epic.    Ballads  of  this  type  have  existed  in  nearly 
all   countries.    They   have  been  used  with   great 
effect  to  perpetuate  and  increase  tho  martial  spirit, 
besides  furnishing  a  tolerably  authentic  narrative 
of  important  occurrences  ere  history  of  the  ordi- 
nary kind  had  arisen.    Before  the  revival  of  letters 
had  directed  attention  to  the  greatclassic  models 
of  epic  poetry,  native  ballads  were  highly  appre- 
ciated, even  by  persons  of  rank  and  culture,  and 
the  bard  was  a  welcome  guest  at  their  social  enter- 
tainments.   This  state  of  things  was  in  full  force 
between  the  eleventh  and  thirteenth  centuries,  dur- 
ing which  period  .the  ballad,  though  still  mainly 
occupied   in    celebrating    heroic  exploits,   began 
to  embrace  a  wider  range  of  subjects.    [BARD.] 

*'  A  great  part  of  their  history  is  to  be  learned  often 
from  their  ballads."— Xacaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

"  I  know  a  very  wise  man  that  believed  that  if  a  man 
were  permitted  to  make  all  the  ballads,  he  need  not  car* 
who  should  make  the  laws  of  a  nation." — Fletcher  of  Sal- 
toun.-  Letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Montrose. 

3.  Now:  A  short  sentimental  poem. 
B.  Music: 

1.  A  short  simple   air  repeated  in  two  or  more 
stanzas,  with  an  accompaniment  of  a  strictly  sub- 
ordinate character.    A  more  elaborate  composition 
of  an  analogous  kind  is  called  a  song  or  canzonet. 

2.  A  piece  of  concerted  vocal  music  of  the  madri- 
gal class,  perhaps  originally  of  a  dance-like  rhythm, 
and  generally  having  a  short  "burden"  such  as  /a, 
(a,  &c. 

3.  A   term   used   by  Bach  and  other  writers  to 
designate  one  of  a  "suite  de  pieces." 

IT  A  ballade  in  German  music  may  be  a  long 
dramatic  and  descriptive  song,  or  even  assume  the 
form  of  a  cantata  with  solos  and  choruses  with 
orchestral  accompaniments. 

ballad-maker,  8.    A  maker  of  ballads. 

"Such  a  deal  of  wonder  is  broken  out  within  this 
hour,  that  balladmakers  cannot  be  able  to  express  it." — 
Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  v.  2. 

ballad -making,  s.  The  art  of  composing 
ballads. 

"How  he  found  time  for  dress,  politics,  love-making 
and  ballad-making  was  a  wonder."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.. 
ch.  zi. 

ballad-monger,  s.  A  contemptuous  epithet  for 
a  composer  of  ballads. 

"  With  eagle  pinion  soaring  to  the  skies, 
Behold  the  Ballad-monger  Southey  rise!" 

Byron .-  English  Bard*. 

ballad-Opera,  s.  An  opera,  tho  musical  portion 
of  which  is  not  a  connected  and  consecutive  whole, 
but  a  series  of  ballads  introduced,  as  occasion 
arises,  into  the  spoken  dialogue. 

ballad-singer,  s.    One  who  sings  ballads. 

"  A  famous  man  is  Robin  Hood, 
The  English  ballad-singer's  joy!" 

Wordsworth:  Rob  Roy's  Grave. 

ballad-singing,  s.  The  act  or  practice  of  sing- 
ing ballads. 

ballad-style,  s.  A  style  suitable  to  be  used  in 
the  composition  of  ballads. 

"The  familiarity  which  Dr.  Milles  assigns  to  the  ballad- 

style.'1— Warton:  Rowley  Enq.,  p.  46. 

ballad-theory,  s.  A  theory  which  accounts  for 
the  prevalence  of  belief  in  certain  unsupported 
historical  narratives  by  assuming  that  they  may 
have  been  derived  from  old  and  veracious  ballads. 

"There  is  another  circumstance  which  shows  the 
futility  of  Niebuhr's  ballad-theory,  as  a  historical  hypoth- 
esis, .  .  "—Lewis  Early  Kom.  Hist.,  ch.  vi.,  g  6. 

ballad-tune,  s.  The  tune  to  which  a  ballad  is 
set. 

"...  and  fitted  to  the  ballad-tune  which  each  liked 
best."—  Warton:  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry,  iii.  1IJ3. 

ballad-writer,  s.    A  writer  of  ballads. 

" Thomas  Deloney,  a  famous  bfillail-trrftrr  of  these 
times,  mentioned  by  Kemp,  one  of  the  original  actors  in 
Shakespeare's  plays."—  Warton:  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry,  iii. 
430. 

bal  -lad,  r.  r.  &  i.    [From  Eng.  ballad,  s.  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive:  To  assail  with  or  in  ballads.    (Fol- 
lowed by  the  objective  of  the  person  against  whom 
the  ballad  is  directed.) 

"  Saucy  lictors 

Will  catch  at  us  like  strumpets,  and  scall'd  rhimera 
Ballad  us  out  o'  tune." 

Mtakfsp.;  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2 

B.  Intransitive :    To  compose  or  sing  ballads. 

41  These  envious  libelers  ballad  against  them." — 
Donne;  1'ar.,  1. 

tb&l'-lad-Sr,  s.  [Eng,  ballad;  -er.]  One  who 
composes  or  sings  ballads ;  a  balladist. 

"  Poor  verbal  quips,  outworn  by  serving-men,  tapsters, 
and  milkmaids;  even  laid  aside  by  bulltulers." — Overimryi 
Character,  Sign.  G.,  4. 


boll,     b6y;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     e;ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  ahan.      -tion,      -sion    -  shun;      -lion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     <tc.  =  bel,      del. 
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bal  -lad-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BALLAD,  v.] 

"  A  whining  ballading  lover."—  Ben  Jonson;  Masques.  < 

tbal -lad-Ist,  s.     [Eng.  ballad;  -istA    One  who 
composes  or  who  sings  ballads ;  a  ballader. 
bal -lad  rjf,  s.    [Eng.  ballad;  -ry.] 

1.  The  singing  of  ballads. 

"  Stay,  till  the  abortive  and  extemporal  din 
Of  balladry  were  understood  a  sin." 

Ben  Jonson:  Masques. 

2.  Tho  ballad  style  of  composition. 

"  To  bring  the  gravity  and  seriousness  of  that  sort  of 
music  [Italian]  into  vogue  and  reputation  among  our 
countrymen,  whose  humor  it  istime  now  should  begin  to 
lose  the  levity  and  balladry  of  our  neighbors."— Purcell: 
Anthems,  Pref. 

3.  Skill  in  composing  ballads. 

"To  see  this  butterfly, 
This  windy  bubble,  task  my  balladry!" 

Maraton:  Sc.  of  Vill.,  ii.  6. 

bal  -Ian,  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.!  The  English 
specific  name  applied  to  a  fish,  the  Ballan  Wraaso 
(Labrus  bergylta).  It  is  blue  or  greenish  above, 
white  beneath,  and  everywhere  checkered  with  fawn 
color.  It  occurs  in  the  British  seas.  A  fawn-color 
variety  was  the  Labrus  ballan  of  Pennant. 

*bal  -la-rag,  v.  1.    [BULLIBAG.] 

bal  -last,  *bal  -ast,  s.  [In  Sw.,  Dut.,  Ger.,  & 
Kuss.  ballast :  Ban.  baglast;  apparently  from  bag= 
the  back,  behind,  and  Jos£=burden,  cnarge,  load, 
weight;  Sw.  tarf=load, cartload;  Icel.  Mass;  A.  S. 
nicest— &  burden,  loading,  the  loading  of  a  ship, 
freight,  merchandise;  O.  Fries,  hlest;  O.  H.  Ger. 
Mast;  Dut.  <fc  Ger.  last;  Fr.  balast,  bct=ballaat, 
lastage,  cargo;  Sp.  Jos£re=ballast;  Port,  lastro. 
The  second  half  of  the  word  seems  plain.  The 
import  of  the  first  half  appears  suggested  by  the 
Dutch  word  6aa=back.  Wedgwood  believes  the 
metaphor  to  be  that  of  a  ship  coming  back  in  bal- 
last when  it  is  unable  to  obtain  cargo.  Webster 
and  Mahn  give  as  an  alternative  view  Celt.  beal= 
sand,  and  suggest  comparison  with  Wei.  balasarn 
=  ballast.  Or  the  substantive  may  be  from  the  verb 
to  ballast,  and  it  again  from  A.  S.  behlcestan^to  load 
a  ship.]  [BALLAsf ,  v.  t.,  LASTAGE.] 

I    Literally: 

1.  Stones,  iron,  or  other  heavy  substances  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  a  ship  or  boat  to  lower  its  center 
of  gravity  and  make  it  less  liable  to  be  capsized 
when  tossed  by  the  wind  and  waves. 

"They  had  scarcely  time  to  hide  themselves  in  a  dark 
hole  among  the  gravel  which  wus  the  ballast  of  their 
smack."—  Macau  lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

fT  A  ship  is  said  to  be  in  ballast  when  she  has  no 
cargo  on  board. 

2.  Gravel,  shingle,  or  anything  similar,  laid  on  a 
Hue  of  railway  to   make    it   solid.      (Goodrich  t& 
Porter.) 

II.  Fig. :  Whatever  is  necessary  to  give  stability 
to  the  character  of  a  person,  of  a  form  of  govern- 
ment, or  anything  similar. 

"  Why  should  he  sink  where  nothing  seem'd  to  press? 

His  lading  little,  and  his  ballast  less."—  Sici/f. 
"There  must    be    middle    counselors    to  keep  things 
steady,  for  without  that  ballast  the  ship  will   roll  too 
much." — Bacon. 

ballast-wagon,  s.  A  wagon  used  on  railways 
for  carrying  ballast  and  other  materials  for  the  con- 
struction or  repair  of  the  permanent  way. 

bal-last,  *bal  -lac,e,  r.  t.    [From  ballast,  s.  (q. 
v.).    In  A.  S.  behlcestan=to  load  a  ship;  Dan.  bag- 
laste;  Dut.  &  Ger.  ballasten.~\ 
*A.  O/fAe/ormballace:  To  stuff. 

"Neither  to  ballace  the  belly  of  Bacchus." 

Reynold  Scot:  Dedication  to    ...    a  Hop 
Garden  (1678).     (J.  ff.  in  Boucher.) 

B.  Of  the  form  ballast: 

1.  Lit. :  To  place  stones,  iron,  or  other  heavy  sub- 
stances in  the  bottom  of  a  ship  or  boat  to  diminish 
the  risk  of  its  being  capsized. 

"If  this  be  so  ballasted  as  to  be  of  equal  weight  with 
the  like  magnitude  of  water,  it  will  be  movable." — ]:/,. 
Wilkins. 

2.  Fig. :  To  counteract  the  action  of  anything  too 
light  by  superadding  something   solid    to    it;    to 
impart  stabilit  y  to  anything  liable  to  be  overturned. 

"  Whilst  thus  to  ballast  love  I  thought, 
And  so  more  steddily  t'  have  gone, 
I  saw  I  had  Love's  pinnace  overfraught." 

Donne, 

"Now  you  have  given  me  virtue  for  my  guide, 
And  with  true  honor  ballasted  my  pride." 

Dry  den. 

bal  -last-age  (age=I£),  «.   [Eng.  ballast;  -age.'] 

A  toll  paid  for  the  privilege  of  taking  up  ballast 
from  the  bottom  of  a  port  or  harbor.    (Bouvier,  Ac.) 
b&l  -last  ed,  pa.  par.,  a.  &  s.     [BALLAST,  v.] 
bal  -last-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.     [BALLAST,  v.    In 
Dan.  baglastning,  s.J 
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A.  As  pr.  par.  &  participial  adjecfiw:    The  act 
of  placing  literal  or  figurative  ballast  in  anything; 
the  state  of  being  ballasted. 

B.  As  substantive. • 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  The  act  of  ballasting,  the  state  of 
being  ballasted ;  the  ballast  itself. 

"...     and  so  more  equal  ballasting 
To  thee,  Posthumus." 

Shakesp.:  CymbelSne,  iii.  6. 

2.  Engineering:   Gravel,   pebbles,  cinders,  slags, 
or  similar  material  used  as  a  foundation  on  Winch 
to  base  ttie  surface  material  of  a  common  road  or 
of  a  railway. 

baT-lat-ed,  a,  [From  Ital.  ballata—a.  dance,  a 
ballad.]  [BALLAD. J  Sung  in  a  ballad. 

"I  make  but  repetition 
Of  what  is  ordinary  and  Kyalto  talk, 
And  ballated,  and  would  be  plaid  ol  the  stage, 
But  that  vice  many  times  ti mU  such  loud  friends, 
That  preachers  are  charm'd  silent." 

Webster:  Vittoria  Corotnbona,  iii. 

bal'-la-tdon,  s.  A  heavy  luggage-boat  employed 
in  the  transport  of  timber  in  Russia. 

bal-lat-ry\  s.  [From  Ital.  ballata=&  dance,  a 
ballad.]  [BALLET/)  A  jig ;  a  song. 

"The  ballatry  and  the  gammuth  of  every  municipal 
fidler." — Milton;  Areopagitica. 

balled,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BALL,  r.] 

*ball  -ed-ness,  s.    [BALDNESS.] 

*bal  -len-ger,  *bal  -en-feer,  *bal  -lln-*e*r,  s.  [In 
Fr.  ballingier.  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Stevens,  is 
derived  from  Ger.  bal=ihf>  trunk  of  a  tree  (BOLE), 
and  suff.  -enger,  indicating  the  size  of  the  vessel.  ]  A 
small  sailing  vessel,  formerly  in  use  in  France, 
England,  and  Scotland;  a  barge,  a  water-vessel,  a 
man-of-war. 

"Quhen  schippes  of  Tour  and  ballingeris  of  weir  .  ." 
— Dissertation  prefixed  to  the  Complaynte  of  Scotland. 

ball-er,  s.  [Eng.  ball;  -er.~\  One  who  makes  up 
thread  into  balls. 

bal-les  ter  6  -site,  s.  [Named  after  Lopez  Bal- 
lesteros.]  A  mineral,  the  stanniferous  variety  of 
Pyrite  or  Pyrites.  It  contains  tin  and  zinc.  It  is 
found  in  Galicia. 

bal -let  (1)  (t  silent),  tbal -lette,  s.  [In  Dan., 
Dut.,  Ger.,  &  Fr.  ballet:  Ital.  balletto;  from  ballare 
=  to  dance,  to  shake ;  Lat.  6a//o=to  hop,  to  dance ; 
Gr.  ballo^to  throw,  and  ballizd^to  throw  the  leg 
about,  to  dance.]  [BALL  (2),  BALLAD.] 

Dramatic  Art:  A  dramatic  representation,  con- 
sisting of  dancing  and  pantomime,  regulated  by  the 
strains  of  music,  and  generally  attended  by  the 
subordinate  accessories  of  scenery  and  decoration. 
It  was  first  introduced  by  the  Greeks,  was  copied 
and  developed  by  the  Romans^  and  was  revived  in 
more  modern  times  by  the  Italians,  whose  example 
diffused  it  over  most  civilized  countries.  Our  own 
nation  received  it  from  the  French.  Till  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  empire  the  performers  were  men, 
then  women  were  introduced,  and  have  since  been 
the  chief  actors  in  the  ballet.  The  bad  taste  of  the 
play-going  public  has  always  tended  to  drag  down 
the  ballet  to  the  low  level  of  a  mere  exhibition  of 
gymnastic  skill  in  dancing,  whereas  its  original  and 
specific  aim  was  to  act  by  gesture  instead  of  words 
a  drama  illustrative  of  the  life,  manners,  and  cos- 
tumes of  foreign  nations. 

"The  title  of  ballet  was  [also!  often  applied  to  poems 
of  considerable  length." — Warton:  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry, 
iii.  423. 

bal  -let  (2),  s.    [Dimin.of  BALL  (1).] 

Her. :  A  kind  of  bearing  in  coats  of  arms.  It  con- 
sists of  bezants,  plates,  hurts,  &c.,  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  their  color. 

*bal  -11-ard,  a.  &«.    [BILLIARD.] 

bal-ll§'-mus,  s.  [From  Gr.  ballismos=&  jumping 
about,  a  dancing ;  ballizo—to  throw  the  leg  about, 
to  dance.] 

Med. :  A  variety  of  palsy,  called  by  Parkinson 
Paralysis  agitans>  or  shaking  palsy,  of  which  the 
symptoms  are  the  trembling  of  the  limbs  even  when 
tney  are  supported.  When  the  patient  tries  to  walk 
he  is  compelled  to  adopt  a  running  pace.  The 
disease  is  a  rare  one,  and  generally  terminates  in 
death. 

baMIs  -ta,  s.    [BALISTA.] 

bal-lls  -ter,  s.   [BALISTER.] 

bal-lls -tic,  a.  [Lat.  ballista;  Eng.,  &c.,  suff. 
-ic.  In  Ger.  ballistiscft;  from  Lat.  ballista  (q.  v.).] 
Pertaining  to  the  ballista;  pertaining  to  the 
method  ot  shooting  missiles  by  means  of  a  ballista. 

ballistic  pendulum,  s.  A  machine  invented  by 
Mr.  Benjamin  Robins  for  ascertaining  the  force  of 
projectiles.  It  consists  of  a  large  block  of  wood 
affized  to  the  end  of  a  strong  iron  stem,  having  at 
the  other  end  a  cross  steel  axis,  placed  horizontally, 
about  which  the  whole  vibrates  together  like  the 
pendulum  of  a  clock.  When  a  projectile  is  dis- 
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charged   atruinst    the  woodrn    block    or    ball. 
pendulum   is  sot  in   motion,  and  the  arc  thr<> 
which  it  vibra  tea  measures  the  force  with  which  th  • 
machine  has  been  struck. 

bal  IIS  -tics,  s.  [In  Ger.  batlistik;  Fr.  Imlistique; 
Port,  balistica.]  The  art,  or  the  principle  underly- 
ing the  art,  of  shooting  missiles  by  means  of  a 
ballista.  (Crabb.) 

baMIs-trar  -I-a,  bal-Is-trar  -1-a,  s.  [From 
ballista,  balista  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Cruciform  apertures  in  the  walls  of  a  fortress 
through  which  the  crossbow-men  discharged  their 
missiles.    [ ARBALESTEN  A  . J 

2.  A  bartizan ;  a  projecting  turret  on  a  building, 
bal  -ll-urn,  s.    [Derived  from  the  Lat.  raUlum.} 

1.  Originally:  An  outer  bulwark, 

2.  Afterward:  Tho  area  or  courtyard  comprised 
within  an  outer  bulwark.    It  contained  tlu'  bar- 
racks for  the  garrison,  the  chapel,  and  sometimes 
other  buildings. 

"  With  battled  walls  and  buttress  fast 
And  barbican  and  Imtlium  vast." 

Scott;  BridatofTriermain,  iii.  9. 

bal-loon,  *bal'-l8n,  *ba-16  on,  *ba-ldw  ne,  s. 

[From  Fr.  ballon=(l)  a  football,  (2)  a  bladder.  (3) 
a  baloon,  augmentative  of  balle=n  ball,  a  bullet. 
In  Sw.  ballong;  Dan.  &  Ger.  ballon;  Sp.  balon; 
Port,  balao;  Ital.  pallone ;  V?  el.  pel  ten;  from  pel= 
a  ball.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Originally: 

*1.  A  large  as  contradistinguished  from  a  small 
ball;  totoon,  as  mentioned  in  the  etymology,  being 
the  augumentattve  of  ball.  Xpec.,  the  large  ball 
called  by  Minsheu  a  "wind  ball,"  used  in  the  game 
defined  under  No.  2. 

"Like  balloones  full  of  wind,  the  more  they  are  pressed 
down,  the  higher  they  rise." — Heioyt:  Sermons  t.1658),  p. 
115. 

If  Todd  thinks  that  the  foregoing  example  sug- 
gests the  existence  of  a  machine  for  traversing  the 
atmosphere  as  early  as  1658.  But  may  it  not  refer 
to  a  ball  pressed  against  the  ground,  and  again 
elastically  springing  up? 

2.  A  kind  of  game  somewhat  resembling  tennis, 
played  in  a  field  with  a  large  ball  of  leather  inflated 
with  air,  and  driven  to  and  fro  with  the  arm. 

"  Foot-ball,  balloon,  quintance,  Ac.,  which  are  the  com- 
mon recreations  of  the  country  folks."— Burton .-  Atiut.  i>f 
Mel.,  p.  266. 

II.  Subsequently: 

1.  Gen.:  Any  thing  large  and  spherical,  or  nearly 
so,  especially  if  at  the  same  time  it  is  hollow.    [B.J 

2.  Spec. :   The    machine    for   afirial    navigation 
described  under  B.  4. 

B.  Technically: 

*1.  Old  Cliem. :  A  large  spherical  receiver  with  a 
short  neck,  used  in  distillation. 

2.  Arch.:  A  ball  or  globe  placed  on  the  top  of  a 
pillar.    (Johnson.) 

3.  Pyrotech.:  A  ball  of  pasteboard,  stuffed  with 
combustible  matter,  which,  when  tired,  mounts  to 
a  considerable  height  in  the  air,  and  then  bursts 
into  bright  sparks  of  fire  resembling  stars. 

4.  Aeronautics:    A  machine  designed  for  aerial 
navigation.    The  sight  of  soap-bubbles  rising  into 
the  air,  and  of  the  flight  of  birds,  must  have  made 
men  in  all  ages  give  at  least  an  occasional  stray 
thought  to  the  subject  of  aerial  navigation;   but 
the  first  deliberately  considered  scheme  recorded 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  Francis  Lana,  a  Jesuit, 
who,  in  1670,  proposed  to  raise  a  vessel  into  the 
atmosphere  by  means  of  four  metallic  globes,  hav- 
ing a  vacuum  inside.     The  scheme,  if  tried,  would 
have  failed ;    the  globes  of  metal,  if  intensely  thin, 
would  have  been  crushed  in  a  moment  by  the  sur- 
rounding air;  while  if  made  thick  enough  to  resist 
the  pressure,  they  would  have  been  far  too  heavy  to 
rise.    The  onlv  type  of  balloon  which  as  yet  has 
succeeded  was  invented  early  in  1  *  <2,  by  the  brothers 
Stephen  and  Joseph  Montgolfier,  paper-makers  of 
Annonay,  near  Lyons,  who  publicly  exhibited  at 
Annonay  the  first  balloon  ascent  ever  witnes-ed,  on 
Juno  5, 17Si.    Their  balloon  was  filled  with  air  rare- 
fied by  a  fire  lighted  in  the  car.  In  December  of  the 
same  year,  M.  Charles,   Professor   of   Physics   in 
Paris,  substituted  hydrogen  gas  for  rarefied  atmos- 
pheric air.     On    November   21,  17S3,  tho  Marquis 
d'Arlandes  and  M.  Pilatre  ascended  3,(KX)  feet  or 
more  in  a  balloon,  and,  passing  over  Paris,  descended 
again  in  safety.  Since  then  many  daring  aeronautic 
feats  have  been  successfully  achieved,  while  some 
fatal   accidents   have    occurred.      M.   Blanchard, 
ascending  from  Paris  on  March  2, 17S4,  was  the  first 
to  carry  up  with  him  a  parachute  to  aid  him  in  his 
descent  if  a  catastrophe  occurred.    On  November 
25, 17Si,  the  first  English  balloon  was  sent  up  from 
London,  with  no  person  in  the  car ;  on  September  15, 
1784,  Vincentio  Lunardi  ascended  from  London ;  on 
January  7,  1785,    M.  Blanchard   and   Dr.    Jeffrie-; 
crossed  the  English  Channel  from  Dover  to  the 
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fore.-t  «>f  timelines;  on  September  21, 1802,  M.  Gar- 
i. frin  r-afely  descended  in  London  from  a  parachute, 
Twice  in  iHit  M.  Gay-Lussac  ascended  from  Paris 
for  meteorological  and  other  scientific  research,  the 
tirst  time,  accompanied  by  M.  Biot,  13.IHN)  feet ;  1  li" 
second  time,  alone,  2UKK)  feet.  It  will  be  observed 
that  in  the  early  history  of  balloons  Franco  takes 
undisputed  precedence  of  all  other  countries. 

A  great  drawback  on  the  utility  and  safety  of 
aerial  traveling  is  the  inability,  in  the  pre.-ent 
state  of  science,  effectively  to  guide  tho  machine  in 
the  air. 

A  balloon  of  modern  type  is  made  of  long  bands  of 
silk  sewed  together,  and  rendered  air-tight  by  being 
covered  with  caoutchouc  varnish.  It  is  tilled  with 
hydrogen  orcnal  gas.  At  the  lop  there  is  a  safety- 
valve,  under  the  aeronaut's  control.  He  sits  in  a 
light  wicker-work  boat  or  car,  suspended  by  means 
of  cords  from  a  network  covering  the  balloon.  A 
balloon  about  forty-eight  feet  long  by  thirty-six  feet 
broad  and  thick  will  carry  three  i><-rs«>n- ;  with  its 
car  and  accessories  it  weighs  about  300  pounds. 

Captive  Balloon:  A  balloon  fixed  by  a  rope  or 
chain  to  the  ground  so  that  it  is  not  free  to  ascend 
beyond  a  certain  height. 

Fire  Balloftn:  A  balloon  constructed  of  paper  or 
some  light  material,  which,  at  pyrotechnic  displays, 
is  sent  up  into  the  air,  carry  ing  a  fire  or  light  instead 
of  an  aeronaut.  This  display  forms  a  very  popular 
•  •lenient  of  Fourth  of  July  celebrations. 

bal-loon  -Ing,  s.  [Eng.  balloon;  -ing.']  The  art 
of  constructing  balloons,  or  of  using  them  for  the 
purpose  of  aerial  navigation. 

"Since  then  the  art  of  ballooning  has  been  greatly  ex- 
tended, and  many  ascents  have  been  made." — Atkimsmi: 
t's  Physics,  3d  ed.  (1868),  p.  134. 

Military  Ballooning:  The  art  of  using  balloons 
for  military  purposes.  Sometimes  captive  balloons 
have  been  employed  to  reconnoiter  the  enemy  in 
war;  and  on  Friday,  October  7,  1870,  during  the  in- 
vestment of  Paris  by  tho  Germans,  the  celebrated 
French  deputy,  Gambetta,  escaped  from  the  belea- 
guered capital  in  a  balloon,  and  used  his  freedom  to 
organize  a  large  relieving  army  in  the  provinces, 
with  the  intention,  not  ultimately  realized,  of  com- 
pelling the  Germans  to  raise  the  siege. 

bal  I6on  -1st,  s.  [Eng.  balloon;  -ist.]  A  person 
who  constructs  or  who  steers  a  balloon,  or  ascends 
in  one  from  the  earth ;  an  aeronaut. 

bal-lcon  -ry\  s.  [Eng.  ballonn  ;  -ry.]  Tho  art  or 
practice  of  ascending  in  a  balloon ;  aeronautics. 

bal  l&t,  s.  \_Yr.ballote~a  ballot,  a  voting-ball, 
a  pannier,  a  basket;  Sp.  balota;  Port,  balote'  Ital. 
paHotta=alitUe  ball,  cumin. of  balla=a  ball.  Thus, 
in  one  sense,  ballotta  (a  little  ball)  is  the  opposite 
of  balloon,  which  properly  means  a  great  one.] 

1.  A  ball  used  for  the  purpose  of  voting.    In  cast- 
ing a  ball  for  or  against  an  individual,  the  arrange- 
ment sometimes  is  that  if  tho  vote  be  designed  in 
his  favor,  then  a  white  ball  is  used ;  but  if  it  be  in- 
tended to  be  against  him,  then  one  of  a  black  color 
is   employed — whence   the    phrase   ''  to   blackball 
one."    Other  methods,  however,  may  be  adopted : 
thus,  a  ball  of  any  color  put  through  a  hole  into 
one  drawer  may  indicate  a  favorable  vote,  and  into 
another  an  unfavorable  one.    Used  in  this  sense, 
literally,   for   such    a    ball   as   that   described,  or 
figuratively,  tor  anything,  even  though  not  a  ball, 
employed  in  secret  voting. 

2.  The  method  of  voting  in  a  secret  manner,  bv 
means  of  balls  of  different  colors,  or  put  into  dif- 
ferent compartments,  or  in  any  other  way ;  secret  as 
opposed  to  open  voting.    Admission  into  scientific 
societies,  clubs,  the  direction  of  banks  and  other 
large  commercial   establishments,  has  long   been 
conducted  by  ballot.    In  ancient  Athens  and  the 
other  Greek  states,  it  was  in  use  when  votes  had  to 
betaken  on  political  questions.     It  has  long  been 
established  in  this  country,  and  for  a  shorter  period 
in  France.    In  England  itconstitutodone  of  the  five 
points  in  the  Chartist  programme,  both  of  the  great 
political  parties  in  the  state  being  at  first  opposed 
to  it,  as  deeming  it  a  revolutionary  project.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  the  mass  of  the  Liberal  party  ceased 
to  fear  tho  ballot,  and  opposition  to  it  on  the  part 
of  the  Conservatives  becameless  pronounced,  till  at 
last,  while  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  power,  a  bill,  legalizing  it  as  an  experiment  for 
eight  years,  was  passed  during  the  session  of  1872 
Its  merits  are  that  it  constitutes  a  considerable 
barrier  in  tho  way  both  of  intimidation  and  bribery. 
and  thus  encourages  the  voter  to  express  his  real 
sentiments,    besides   making   elections    much    less 
likely  to  result  in  riot  than  when  tho  old  system 
prevailed. 

ballot-bOX,  s.    A  box  for  the  reception  of  ballot- 
balls  or  papers  when  a  secret  vote  is  being  taken. 
"A  weapon  that  conies  down  as  still 
As  snow-flakes  fall  ujxm  the  sod, 
But  executes  a  freeman's  will 

As  lightning  does  the  will  of  God; 

And  from  its  force  nor  doors  nor  locks 

Can  shield  you— 'tis  the  ballot-box." 

J.  Pferpont:  A  Word  from  a  Petitioner. 
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bal-lftt,  v.i.tt  I.  [Krum  Imllnl.f.  In  Sw.  l,,,l- 
/••/•'•".  I);m.  lutlloh'rt- ;  Dnt.  tnilliitcvmi;  Fr.  bid- 
latter;  Sp.&alotor,'  Ital.  i>nii<>t<n-> .  \ 

A.  Illtrinixitire: 

\.  Si»  I'iuUif :  To  vote  by  means  of  ballot-balls. 
[  BALLOT,*.] 

:'.  lit  ni-ni/li/:  To  vote  secretly,  whatever  bo  the 
method  adopted. 

B.  Transitive:  To  submit  to  tho  operation  of  the 
ballot. 

"  Nn  competition  arriving  to  a  sufficient  number  of 
balls,  they  fell  to  ballot  some  others." — H'tittim. 

bal-lq-ta,«.  [JuDut.&Fr.  Imlli.t,-;  Lat.  ballotc; 
Gr.  ballvtc,  from  ballo=to  throw,  to  throw  away,  to 
reject,  the  allusion  being  to  its  unpleasant  smell.  1 
A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Lamiacea1, 
or  Labiates.  The  calyx  has  ten  ribs.  The  plant  is 
two  or  three  feet  high,  with  whorls  of  purple  or 
rarely  of  white  flowers.  It  flowers  from  July  on 
almost  to  winter. 

Tbal-15-ta  de,  fbal-o-ta  de,  s.  [In  Ger.  &  Fr. 
ballotade;  from  Fr.  ballotter*  v.  t.=to  toss.] 

In  the  Menage:  The  leap  of  a  horse  performed 
between  two  pillars,  and  of  such  a  character  that 
when  his  fore  feet  are  in  the  air,  he  shows  nothing 
but  the  shoes  of  his  hinder  feet.  It  differs  from  a 
capriole,  for  when  a  horse  works  at  caprioles  he 
jerks  out  the  hinder  legs  with  all  his  force,  whereas 
he  abstains  from  jerking  them  out  when  he  makes 
a  ballotade. 

bal-l5-t&'-tlon.  A.  [Ens.  ballot;  -at ion.  In  Ital. 
bitlfnttazione.]  The  act  of  voting  by  ballot. 

"  The  election  is  intricate  and  curious,  consisting  of  ten 
several  btillotations." —  Wotton. 

bal  -I6t-e*r,  ft.  [Eng.  ballot;  -er.}  One  who  votes 
by  ballot,  or  conducts  balloting  operations.  (Quart. 
Rev.] 

bal-l5t  -I-d»,  8.  pi.  [From  ballota  (q.  v.).]  A 
family  of  Labiate  plants,  ranked  under  tho  tribe 
Stacheae. 

tbal'-loMn,  «.  [Fr.  ballottin=  ...  a  boy  who 
receives  a  voting  ball.]  One  who  collects  ballots. 

bal  -l6t-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [BALLOT,  v.~\ 
A.  &  B.  -4s  pr,  par.  t& participial  adj.:  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive:  The  act  of  voting  by  ballot,  or 
secretly. 

"Giving  their  votes  by  balloting,  they  lie  under  no  awe." 
— &P01 

b&l'-lot-lBt, «.  [Eng.  ballot;  -i*f.]  An  advocate 
for  the  ballot.  (Quart.  Rev.) 

*bal  -low,  s.  &  a.  [Akin  to  Eiig.  balk=  .  .  .  a 
beam,  and  bole  (q.  v.)-] 

A.  As  substantive :  A  club,  a  cudgel. 

"...  your  costard  or  my  ballote." — Shakesp.:  Khuj 
Lear,  iv.  6. 

B.  As  adjective ;  Gaunt,  bony,  thin. 

"  Whereas  the  hallow  nag  outstrips  the  wind  in  chase." 
Draytoti:  Polyolb.,  Hi,,  p.  704.     (Nares.) 

ball  -room,  s.  [Eng.  ball ;  room.]  A  room  used 
temporarily  or  permanently  for  balls,  /.  e.,  for 
dancing  assemblies. 

"...  the  land  of  corn-fields  and  vineyards,  of  gilded 
coaches  and  laced  cravats,  of  ball-rooms  and  theaters." — 
Hacautay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

balm  (/  silent),  *baume,  *bawme,  %.  [In  Prov. 
balme;  Fr.  foawnie,  from  Lat.  balsamum;  O.  Fr. 
ixnixinf,  basme;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  balsamo;  Sw.  & 
Ger.  bulsam ;  Dan.  balsom;  Dut.  balsem.  Thus 
balm  is  a  contraction  of  balsam  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Tho  juice,  sap,  or  gum  of  highly  odoriferous 
tie.  -.  shrubs,  or  herbs. 

"  Balm  trickles  through  the  bleeding  veins 
Of  happy  shrubs  in  Idumean  plains."    Dryden. 

2.  Anything  possessed  of  a  highly  fragrant  and 
agreeable  odor,  as,  for  example,  anointing  oil. 

"  Thy  place  is  fill'd,  thy  sceptre  wrung  from  thee  ; 
Thy  balm  wash'd  off  wherewith  thou  wast  anointed." 
Shakesp..-  3  Henry  VI.,  iii.  1. 

3.  Anything  soft  and  grateful  to  the  feelings,  or 
which  mitigates  pain,  irritation,  or  distress. 

"  Wide  flush  the  fields  ;  the  softening  air  is  balm." 

Thomson:  Hymn. 
14  Nor  steep  oar  brows  in  slumber's  holy  balm." 

Tennyson:  The  Lotus-eaters;  Choric  Song,  2. 

B.  Botany,  Horticulture,  Commerce,  cfrc.; 

I.  Generally;  Tho  English  name  of  several  botan- 
ical genera. 
XI.  Specially: 

1.  Loudon  applies  the  term  balm  specially    to 
Melissa,    whicn   Arnott   and   others  call  bastard- 
balm. 

2.  Balm   of  Acouchi:    The    gum    of    the   Idea 
acuchini,  a  plant  of  the  order  Burseracepp.   [IciCA.] 
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;{.  Btdni  of  Gilead: 

(ll  Scri}>tur<  :  The  gum  of  a  tree  and  UP-  in-e 
itself,  the  latter  growing,  as  its  name  suggest-,  in 
(iilead,  a  region  east  of  Jordan,  belonging  chiefly  to 
the  tribe  of  Gad.  It  is  called  tseri  in  Hob.,  ami 
rhctin<~  in  Septuagint  (ireek.  It  was  used  for  heal- 
ing wounds.  (For  reference  to  it  see  Gen.  xxxvii. 
25;  xliii.  11;  Jer.  viii.  22;  xlvi.  11;  Ezek.  xxvii.  17. > 
It  has  not  been  satisfactorily  identified  by  modern. 
botanists.  Roylo  thinks  it  may  possibly  have  been 
tho  Elceagnus  angustifolius  of  Linueeu-.  [  See 
(2)  a.] 

(2)  Botany: 

(a)  A    tree,    Baisamodendron     Gileadviwe,    the 
specific  name  being  given  because  it  was  once  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Scripture  "  Balm  of  Gilead"— an 
opinion   probably  erroneous,  for   it  does   not   at 
present  (jrow  iu  Gilead,  either  wild  or  in  gardens, 
nor  has  it  been  satisfactorily  proved  that  it  ever 
did.    [(1)  Scripture*]    It  is  called  also  B.  opobat- 
satnum.    It  is  a  shrub  or  small-spreading  spinele-s 
troe,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  with  trifoliate  leaves 
in  fascicles  of  2-6,  and  reddish  flowers  having  four 
petals.    It  is  found  south  of  22°  N.lat.  on  both  sides 
of  the  Red  Sea,  in  Arabia,  Abyssinia,  and  Nubia. 
It  does  not  occur  in  Palestine.    (Dr.  Trimen,  <fce.  j 

(b)  Its  gum:  This  is  obtained  from  the  trees  by 
incision.    It  is  called  also  Balm  of  Mecca  and  Opo- 
balsamum.    Two  other  kinds  of  gum  are  obtained 
from  tho  same  troe:  the  first  (Xylobalsamum)  by 
boiling  the  branches  and  skimming  off  the  resin, 
which  rises  to  tho  surface  of  the  water;  and  the 
second   (Carpobalsamum)    by   pressure   upon    the 
fruit. 

Balm  of  (filead  Fir:  A  tree  (Abies  balsamea), 
which  furnishes  a  turpentine-like  gum.  It  is  a 
North  American  fir,  having  no  geographical  con- 
nection with  Gilead. 

4.  Balm  of  Mecca:  The  same  as  Balm  of  Gilead 
(2),  6  (q.  v.]. 

balm-breathing,  a.  Breathing  balm,  or  produc- 
ing a  highly  agreeable  effect  upon  the  senses  or 
heart. 

"  Since  the  balm-Jtreathing  kiss  of  this  magical  miss 
Can  such  wonderful  transports  produce.'' 

Byron:  To  the  Sighing  Strephon. 

balm-cricket,  s.  A  cricket  whoso  carol  is  fitted 
to  soothe. 

"  The  balaircricket  carols  clear  • 
In  the  green  that  folds  thy  grave." 

Tennyson:  A  Dirge. 

balm-dew,  s.  Odoriferous  dews,  or  dew  fitted  to 
soothe. 

"  All  starry  culmination  drop 
Balm-dews  to  bathe  thy  feet!" 

Tennyson:  The  Talking  Oak. 

balm  (I  silent),  *b3,ume,  *bawme,  r.  f.  [Prom 
balm,s.  (q.  v.).] 

1.  tAt*:  To  anoint  or  impregnate  with  balm  or 
with  any  other  odoriferous  substance. 

"  Balm  his  foul  head  with  warm  distilled  waters, 
And  burn  sweet  wood  to  make  the  lodging  sweet." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.,  Induct. 

2.  Fig. :  To  soothe,  to  assuage. 

"  Opprest  nature  sleeps: 
This  rest  might  yet  have  balm'd  thy  senses."' 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  iii.  I. 

fbalm'-I-fy  (I  silent),  r.  t.  [Eng.  balm(y),  and 
suffix  •/#.]  To  make  balmy. 

"The  fluids  have  been  entirely  sweetened  and  balmi- 
Jled.'t—Cheyne:  English  Malady  (1733),  p.  306. 

balm-I-ly1  (I  silent),  adv.    In  a  balmy  manner, 
balm'-?  (/silent),  a.    [Eng.  balm;  -y.] 

1.  Impregnated  with  balm  ;  having  the  qualities 
of  balm ;  highly  and  pleasantly  odoriferous. 

"  Broke  into  hills  with  balmy  odors  crown'd." 

Thomson:  Liberty,  pt.  ii. 
"  Where,  scatter'd  wild,  the  lily  of  the  vale 
Its  balmy  essence  breathes  where  cowslips  hang 
The  dewy  head,  where  purple  violets  lurk." 

Thomson:  Spring. 

2.  Producing  balm. 

"  Let  India  boast  her  groves,  nor  envy  we 
The  weeping  amber,  and  the  balmy  tree." 

Pope.-   Windsor  Forest. 

3.  Mitigating  or  assuaging  bodily  pain  or  mental 
distress;  soft,  soothing. 

"The  lamp  of  day  is  quench'd  beneath  the  deep. 
And  soft  approach  the  balmy  hours  of  sleep.' 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  Hi.  427,  4J8. 

bal'-nS-al,  ".  [From  Lat,  balneum^a  bath,  and 
Eug.  suff.  -«/.]  Pertaining  to  a  bath. 

bjil -nfi-a-ry",  a.  [From  Lat.  balncaria  (pl.)  =  a 
ba tiling-room  ;  bahiearis  and  6a/ueariw«=pertain- 
ing  to  a  bath  ;  Low  Lat.  6aZneo=to  bathe ;  balneum 
=  a  bath.]  A  bath-room. 

"The  balnrarief,  and  bathing-places,  he  exposeth  unto 
the  summer  setting."— Brotent:  Vulgar  Errors. 


boll,     b6y;     p6ut,    J6%1;     cat,     §811,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  s 
-clan,      -tian  =  snan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 
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bal  He  a  tion,  s.  [From  Lat.  ba/neu»i=abath.] 
The  act  or  operation  of  bathing. 

"  As  the  head  may  be  disturbed  by  the  skin,  it  may  the 
same  way  be  relieved,  as  is  observable  in  baltteations,  and 
fomentations  of  that  part." — Browne:  Vulgar  Error*. 

bal'-nS-a-t6r-^,  a.  [Lat.  balneatorius= per- 
taining to  a  bath.]  Pertaining  to  a  bath  (Cot- 
grave.) 

tbal-8-ta  de,  s.   [BALLOTADE.] 

*ba-16  w,  *ba  16  o,  interj.  &  8.  [From  Fr.  en  bat 
le  /oup=the  wolf  below.J  [HCLLABALOO.] 

A .  As  interject  ioii :  A  nursery  term  designed  to 
frighten  children  into  silence,  if    not  into  sleep. 
Originally  it  hinted  that  a  wolf  was  waiting  below, 
but  ultimately  it  lost  definite  meaning,  and  only 
suggested  that  cause  for  terror  existed  without 
indicating  the  nature  of  the  peril. 

"  Baloif,  my  babe,  lie  still  and  sleipe, 
It  grieves  me  sair  to  see  thee  weipe." 

Lady  Anne  Huthiretl's  Lament.     (Boucher.) 

B.  As  substantive :   The  name  of  a  tune  referring 
to  the  above-mentioned  exclamation. 

"  You  musicians,  play  Baloo." 
Kniaht  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  ii.    (Boucher.) 

baV-sa,  bal-za,  «.  [Sp.  &Port.  6a/sa,  considered 
by  Malm  to  be  of  Iberian  origin.]  A  raft  or  fishing- 
boaj,  used  chiefly  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  South 
America. 

bal-sam,  s.  [In  Sw.  &  Ger.  balsam ;  Dan.  bal- 
som;  Dut.  balsem;  Fr.  baume ;  O.  Fr.  bausme, 
basme ;  Sp..  Port.,  &  Ital.  balsamo;  Lat.  balsamum ; 
Gr.  balsamon=(l)  a  fragrant  gum  from  the  balsam- 
tree,  balm  of  Gilead;  (2)  the  balsam-tree;  also 
balsamoa=the  balsam-tree  J 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Any  natural  vegetable  resin  with  a  strong  and 
fragrant  odor. 

*f  Johnson  defines  it  as  "  ointment,  unguent,  an 
unctuous  application,  thicker  than  oil  and  softer 
than  salve. 

2.  A  well-known  and  beautiful  plant,  Impatient 
balsamina,  or  any  of  its  congeners. 

II.  Fig. :  Anything   agreeable   to  the   recipient, 
and  whicli  acts  upon  him  with  medicinal  effect. 

"  Christ's  blood  our  balsam;  if  that  cure  us  here, 
Him,  when  our  judge,  we  shall  not  find  severe." 

Denhant. 

B.  Technically: 

I.  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Botany,  Comm.,  t&c.: 

1.  Originally:  A  term  for  any  strong-scented  vege- 
table resin.    It  was  applied  also  to  many  resinous 
and  oleaceous  compounds. 

2.  Then:  It  was  nextlimited  to  those  containing, 
or  supposed  to  contain,  benzoic  acid,  and  specially 
to  the  Balsams  of  Tolu  and  Peru,  to  storax,  benzoin, 
and  liquid  amber. 

3.  Now:  It  has 
again    been    ex- 
tended   to    sub- 
stances not  con- 
taining    benzoic 
acid.    According 
to  the  present  use 
of  the  term,  bal- 
sam in  Chemistry 
may    be   defined 
as  a  natural  mix- 
ture of  resin  with 
volatile  oil. 

If  B  a  I  s  a  m  of 
Capevi  or  Copai- 
ba :  A  gum  which 
flows  from  incis- 
ions of  the  wood 
of  Copaifera  of- 

fcinalit,  a  South      Balsam  of  Copaiba.    (Plant, 
American    tree.  Flower,  and  Fruit.) 

It  is  at  first  clear 

and  colorless,  but  acquires  a  yellowish  tinge  by 
age.    [COPAIFERA.] 

Balsam  of  Mecca,  Balm  of  Mecca:  The  same  as 
Balm  of  Gilead,  an  odoriferous  resin  from  an 
Amyridaceous  tree,  Balsamodendron  Gileadense. 
[BALM  OF  GILEAD,  BALSAMODEXDRON.] 

BaltamofPeru:  A  balsam,  the  produce,  accord- 
ing to  Mntis.  of  Myroxylon,  or  Myrosperraum,  an 
Amyridaceous  genus. 

Balsam  of  Tolu :  A  balsam,  the  produce  of  Tolu- 
ifera,  or  Myrospermum,  already  mentioned. 

*H.  Old  Pharmacy.  Balsam  of  Sulphur :  A  solu- 
tion of  sulphur  in  oil. 

III.  Botany  and  Horticulture : 

1.  Sing.:  The  English  name  of  Imj.atiens,  a  genus 
belonging  to  the  order  Balsaminacea?,  or  Balsams. 
Impatient  balsamina  is  the  much  admired  "balsam" 


so  often  grown  in  gardens,  in  boxes,  or  pots  in  wiu- 
dows,  Bad  in  other  places.  Cultivation  lias  made  it.- 
colors  now  very  diverse,  and  the  plant  has  run  into 
many  varieties,  but  none  of  them  are  permanent. 
The  juice  of  the  balsam,  prepared  with  alum,  is 
used  by  the  Japanese  to  dye  their  nails  red. 

[IMPATIENS.  | 

2.  Plural:  Balsams.  The  English  name  of  the 
order  Balsaminace*,  in  Lindley's  nomenclature. 

balsam-apple,  balsam  apple,  «.  The  fruit  of  a 
Cucurbitaceous  plant,  Momordica  balsiniiiiin.  It 
is  a  fleshy,  ovate  fruit,  partly  smooth,  partly  with 
longitudinal  rows  of  tubercles,  and  red  in  color 
when  ripe.  In  Syria  the  unripe  pulp,  mixed  with 
sweet  oil,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  for  some  days,  is 
used  for  curing  wounds.  It  is  applied  in  drops  let 
fall  upon  cotton  wool. 

balsam-herb,  balsam  herb,  s. 
Among  Gardeners:  A  plant,  Jutticia  comata. 
balsam-seed,  *. 

Among  Gardeners:  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Myro- 
spermum. 

balsam-sweating,  adj.  Sweating  or  yielding 
balsam. 

balsam-tree,  s. 

1.  The  English  name  of   the  Clnsia,  a  genus  of 
plants  constituting  the  typical  one  of  the  order 
Clusiacea1,  or  Guttifers. 

2.  The   **  Balm  of    Gilead,"    or   any   other    tree 
belonging   to    the   genus    Balsamodendron.     [See 
BALM,  B.,  II.  3;  BALSAMODEXDEOX.] 

balsam-weed,  s.  Thename  given  in  this  country 
to  a  plant,  Graphalium  polycephalum,  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper. 

balsam-wood,  s. 

Among  Gardeners:  Any  plant  of  the  genus  My- 
roxylon. 

"bal    sam,  r.  t.    [From  balsam,  s.  <q.  v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  To  impregnate  with  balsam. 

2.  Fig. :  To  make  agreeable,  as  if   impregnated 
with  balsam. 

"  The  gifts  of  our  young  and  flourishing  age  are  very 
sweet,  when  they  are  balsamed  with  discretion." — Bp. 
Hackett:  Life  of  Abp.  Williams,  pt.  i.,  p.  67. 


*bal-sam-a -90-89,  s.pl.  [FromLi 
[BALSAM.]     An  order  of  plants,  generally  called 
Altinghiacea*  or  Balsamifluee  (q.  v.). 

bal-sam-a  -tlon,  s.  [Eng.  balsam;  -ation.J  The 
act  or  operation  of  impregnating  with  balsam. 

"  Mr.  Hook  produced  a  paper,  which  he  had  received 
from  Mr.  Haak.  being  an  account  of  the  several  things 
affirmed  to  be  performed  by  Dr.  Elshot  of  Berlin;  which 
paper  was  read.  It  contained  an  account  of  ...  his 
universal  balsamation." — Hist.  Roy.  Soc.,  iv.  109.  (Todd.) 

bal-s&m  -Ic,  *bal-sam  -Ick,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  bal- 
sam; -ic.  In  Fr.  balsamique;  Ital.  balsamico; 
from  Lat.  balsamicus.] 

A.  As   adjective:    Pertaining    to   balsam.     Spe- 
cially— 

1.  Having  the  qualities  of  balsam. 

"...    with  mild  balsamic  juice 
The  Tuscan  olive    .    .    ." 

Thomson:  Liberty,  pt.  v. 

2.  Mitigatwg,   assuaging,   or   removing  pain    or 
mental  distress. 

"  .  .  medical  men  of  high  note  believed,  or  affected 
to  believe,  in  the  balsamic  virtues  of  the  royal  hand." — 
Macanlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

B.  As  substantive:    Anything   having   properties 
like  those  of  balsam.    (Berkeley.) 

bal  sam-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  balsamic;  -al.]  The 
same  as  BALSAMIC,  adj.  (q.  v.).  (Hale.) 

bal-sam'-Ic  al-1? ,  adv.  [Eng.  balsamical;  -ly.] 
After  the  manner  of  a  balsamic. 

bal  S»m-If  -Sr-ofis,  a.  [Lat.  balsamum,  and/ero 
=  to  bear.]  Bearing  balsam. 

bal-sa.rn-If-lu-89,  t.  pi.  [Lat.  balsamum=bal- 
sam,  an(Uf«o=  to  flow.] 

Bot. :  Blume's  name  for  an  order  of  plants  more 
generally  called  Altinghiaceee  or  Balsamacem  (q.  v.). 

bal-sam  1  -na,  s.  [Lat.  balsaminus;  Gr.  balsam- 
inot=ot  balsam.]  A  genus  of  plants,  in  which  some 
include  the  Garden  Balsam,  which  is  called  by  them 
Balsamina  hortensis,  but  is  more  appropriately  des- 
ignated by  the  name  Linnams  gave  it.  Impaliens 

bal-sam-In-a -$e-S9  (Lindley),  bal-sam  In - 
5-89  (Ach.  Richard)  (Latin),  bal-sam;  (Eng.),  s. 
pi.  [BALSAMINA.] 

Botany:  An  order  of  plants  placed  under  the 
Geranial  Alliance.  The  flowers  are  very  irregular. 
The  sepals  anil  petals  are  both  colored ;  the  former 


are  properly  five  in  number,  but  generally  by  abor- 
tion three,  one  of  them  spurred;  the  latter  five, 
reduced  to  two  lateral  ones,  each  really  of  two  com- 
bined, and  a  large  broad  concave  one.  Stamens 
five,  nncombined.  Fruit  generally  a  five-celled 
capsule,  with  one  or  more  suspended  seeds.  No 
involucre.  The  large  genus  Impatiensis  the  type  of 
the  order,  which  in  1846  contained  110  described 
species,  chiefly  from  the  East  Indies.  [BALSAMINA. 
1  MPATIEXS.]  Some  make  the  Balsaminacete  only  a 
sub-order  or  Geraniacen?. 

bal  sain  Ine,  «.  [In  Ger.  balsamine:  Fr.  bal- 
*'irn/ne;  Gr.  balsamiw'= the  balsam-plant.]  A  name 
sometimes  given  to  a  plant,  Impatient  bul#niiiin«. 

bal  sam  In  e-88,  s.  pi.  [BALSAMIXACE*.] 
bal-sam  1  -ta,  s.  [In  Port,  balsamita;  from  Lat. 
balsamum;  <ir.  h<//x</moH,  and  balsa ino8=the  bal- 
sam-tree, called  from  tlio  balsamic  smell.]  Agfnu- 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Asteraceaa  (Com- 
posites). B.  rulgaris  is  the  Costmary  or  Ale-cost. 
[COSTMAHY,  ALE-COST.]  The  species  are  plants  of 
no  beauty  from  the  south  of  Europe. 

bal  sam-6  den  -dron,  s.  [Gr.  hn(xaumn=bal- 
sam,  and  dcndron=a  tree.  Balsam-tree.]  A  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Amyridaces?.  They 
have  often  pinnate  leaves,  spinous  branches,  small 
green  axillary,  unisexual  flowers,  and  a  two,  or  by 
abortion,  one-celled  fruit  with  solitary  seeds.  Bal- 
samodendron murrha,  found  in  Arabia  Felix,  yields 
the  resin  called  Myrrh.  B.  Gileadcnse  (Balm  of 
Gilead),  called  also  B.  opobaltttim  urn,  produces  Balm 
of  Gilead  or  Balm  of  Mecca  (q.  v.).  B.  mukul  yields 
a  resin  believed  by  Dr.  Stocks  to  be  the  Bdellium  of 
Scripture  and  of  Dioscprides.  [BDELLIUM.]  B. 
africanum  furnishes  African  Bdellium.  K.  kataf 
furnishes  a  kind  of  myrrh,  and  B.  pubescent  yields 
Bayee  Balsam.  [BALM.] 

tbal -sam-ous,  a.  [Eng.  balsam ;  -oiw.]  Full  of, 
or  at  least  containing,  balsam. 

*bai-staff,  *bal  -staffe,  s.  FA.  S.  lj,ilcn=  balk, 
and  Eng.  staff.]  A  quarter-staff,  a  great  staff  like 
a  pole  or  beam. 

"He  berith  a  balstaffe    .    .    ." 

Prologue  to  Beryti.  163. 

•ball  -stell.  'ball  -steX  «.  [Eng.  ball  (I),  ami 
stele  =  a  handle.]  A  geometrical  staff  (in  Latin 
"radius").  (Higgins:  Nome ni-liitor,  1585.) 

*bal  -tSr,  v.  t.  [Perhaps  from  O.  Fr.  baladeur, 
Low  Lat.  balator=  a  dancer.]  [BALL  \'2>.\ 

1.  To  dance.    (Old  Scotch.) 

"Sum  trottit  Tras  aii't  rrciKrs.--.- 
Sum  balterit  The  /hiss." 
Clolkelbie  Soir,  F.  i.,  v.  302.    (JamleXM.) 

2.  To  stick  together.    (O.  Eng.)     (Holland.) 

Bal  -tic,  *Bal  -tlci,  a.  &  «.  [Etym.  somewhat 
doubtful.  The  word  was  first  used  by  Adam ,  canon 
of  Bremen,  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  In 
Fr.  Baltique;  Port.  Baltico;  Mod.  Lat.  Mare  Balti- 
cum.  Probably  from  Sw.  balt=&  belt  (BELT),  in 
allusion  to  its  form,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  two  of 
the  straits  connecting  it  with  the  ocean  are  called 
the  Great  and  the  Little  "  Belt."  It  has  also  been 
derived  from  Sclav,  or  Lettonian  fia//=white,  from 
its  being  frozen  part  of  the  year ;  or  from  Baltits,  an 
old  king,  or  Baltea,  the  old  name  of  an  island.] 

A.  AK  adjective:  Pertaining  to  the  sea  described 
under  B. 

"  We  know  that  it  [the  Scandinavian  ice.sheet J  not  only 
filled  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  but  occupied  the  whole  urea 
of  the  Baltic  Sea."— Oeikie :  The  Great  /.•«•  Age,  2<1  ed. 
(18171,  p.  404. 

B.  As  substanthv:   An  inland    sea,  inclosed   by 
Sweden,  Russia,  Germany,  and  Denmark,  and  com- 
muuicatingwith  the  German  Ocean  by  the  "Sound" 
and  the  Great  and  Little  Belts. 

"Hence  we  may  confidently  infer  that  in  the  days  of 
the  aboriginal  hunters  and  fishers,  the  ocean  had  freer 
access  than  now  to  the  Baltic." — Lyell:  Autiq.  of  .tf'in,  4th 
ed.  (1878),  p.  14. 

Bal  -tl-mbre,  bal-tl-mbre,  «.  &  o.  [Named  after 
the  second  Lord  Baltimore,  a  Roman  Catholic 
nobleman  of  Yorkshire,  in  England,  and  Longford 
in  Ireland,  who,  in  A.  D.  1634,  founded  the  colony  of 
Maryland.] 

A.  Ax  substantive: 

1.  (As  Baltimore) :    A  city  and  county  in  Mary- 
land. 

2.  (As   baltimore) :     The   bird    described    under 
BALTIMORE  BIRD  (q.  v.). 

"  I  have  never  met  with  anything  of  the  kind  in  the 
nest  of  the  battimore." — Wilstnl  and  Bonaparte:  Amerir. 
liruith.,  ed.  Jardine  (1882),  i.  19. 

B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  Baltimore :  for.iid 
at  Baltimore. 

Baltimore  bird,  Baltimore  oriole,  Baltimore 
hang-nest,  baltimore.  A  bird  of  the  family 
Sturnida*  (Starlings),  and  the  sub-family  Oriolinae 
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{Oriolea.i.  It  is  the  Oriohtu  Hnltit, «>,•••  of  Cate-by. 
now  Irtci'ns  Hultimorii.  The  name  Baltimore  was 
aj'i'lied  or  attached  to  this  bird  not  merely  because 
it  occurs  at  the 
]>lacf  so  called, 
h  u  t  according 
:«>  < 'atesby  bc- 
cau^e  its  colors, 
which  are  black 
and  orange, 
were  the  same 
as  those  on  the 
coat  of  arms  or 
livery  of  t  Ii  e 
Lord  Baltimore 
who  was  form- 
erlv  proprietor 
of  Mary]  and. 
i'tym.)  The 
a  j>  i>  i.'l  1  a  t  i  o  ii 
"Hani?  Nest." 
or  sometimes 
''Hanging 
Bird,"  is  given 
because  it 
builds  a  pen- 
<tnl<mn  nest  — 
that  is,  like  a 
cylindrical 

&£'  S8e°weed  -  Baltimore  Bird  and  Nest, 
with  liorse  hair;  the  curious  structure  being  sus- 
pended from  the  end  of  a  branch  or  a  twig. 
Another  namegiven  to  the  baltimore  is  "  Fire  Bird?' 
because  when  its  bright  line  is  seen  through  the 
green  leaves  the  appearance  somewhat  resembles  a 
name  of  fire.  Yet  another  name  is  "  Golden  Robin." 
It  extends  from  Canada  to  Mexico,  or  even  to 
Brazil,  migrating  to  the  northern  part  of  this  area 
about  May,  and  to  the  southern  one  about  the  end 
of  August  or  in  September.  (Wilson  and  Bona- 
parte, <fo.) 

bal-tl-mbr  -He,  s.  [From  Baltimore  (q.  v,), 
where  it  occurs,  and  suff.  -ite.]  A  mineral,  con- 
Milered  by  Dana  as  identical  with  Picrolite  (q.  v.), 
and  ranked  as  a  variety  of  Serpentine  (q^.  v.).  It  is 
composed  of  longitudinal  fibers,  adhering  to  one 
another.  Its  luster  is  silky.  When  thick  it  is 
opaque,  but  when  thin  is  transparent  on  the  edges. 

bal  -us-ter,  fbal  -lus-ter,  fbal  -lls-te"r,  fbir- 
las-te'r,  s.  [In  Dut.  baluster;  Fr.  balustre;  Sp. 
balaustre;  Port.balaustre,balau8te;  Ital. balaustro. 
From  Low  Lat.  balustrttm,  balustrium  =  a  place 
•with  several  baths  railed  in.  (Du  Cange.)  Or  from 
Prov.,  Sp.,  &  Ital.  balaustra;  Lat.  balaustium;  Gr, 
balaustion=a  pomegranate  flower,  to  which  bal- 
usters may  in  some  cases  have  resemblance.  Malm 
accepts  and  Wedgwood  rejects  the  latter  etymology. 
It  has  also  been  derived  from  Lat.  balista  (q.  v.), 
-and  from  Lat.  palus=a  pale,  a  stake.]  [PALE,  «., 
PALING.] 

In  Architecture: 

1.  A  small  pilaster  or  column,  often  adorned  with 
moldings.    It  is  usually  made  circular,  and  swell- 
ing toward  the  lower  part.    Rows  of  such  balusters 
are  often  placed  in  the  front  of  galleries  in  churches, 
<  'ii  the  outside  of  terraces  and  bridges,  or  to  support 
rails  on  stairs.    In  the  last  case,  the  word  is  gen- 
erally corrupted  into  banister  [BANISTER],  while  a 
row  of  balusters  constitutes  a  balustrade  (q.  v.). 

"  Rayled  with  turned  ballasters  of  free-stone,  ..." 
—Survey  <>f  Wimbledon  (1649>.  (Archat,l.,  vol.  x.,  p.  404.) 

"The  use  of  the  baluster  was  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
.  .  .  Perhaps  the  most  ancient  are  to  be  found  in  Italy, 
and  it  may  be  considered  an  invention  which  first  appeared 
on  the  revival  of  the  arts  in  that  country."—  Chambers: 
o>,f  Architect,  (ed.  GwilO,  p.  322. 

2.  The  lateral  part  of  the  volute  of  an  Ionic  cap- 
ital-    (Girilt.) 

ba-liis -tered,  bal-lus -tred  (tred  as  terd), 
<«/j.  [Kug.  baluster;  -ed.]  Having  balusters. 

bal  -iis-trade,  tbal  -lus-trade,  «.  [In  Sw.  & 
Dan.  ballustrade;  Dut.  &  Fr.  balustrade;  Sp.  bal- 
austrndn :  Port,  balfiuntnnlfi.  lnihnt$t<ida;  Ital. 

xtnittl.l      [BAH-STKK.l 


Balustrade. 

Arch.:  A  range  of  small  pillars  called  balusters, 
resting  on  a  plinth,  and  supporting  a  coping,  cor- 
nice, or  rail.  They  are  frequently  employed  to 


form  a  parapet  around  a  flat-roofed  building,  or 
along  the  sides  of  a  bridge,  terrace,  staircase,  or 
balcony,  or  to  fence  round  an  altar  or  a  font.  The 
material  most  frequently  used  in  their  construction 
is  stone,  though  iron  and  wood  are  also  occasionally 
employed. 

*balwe,  *balliew,  *baly,  «.  [Etymology  doubt- 
ful.] Plain,  smooth. 

**  Balwe  or  playne." — Prompt.  Part*. 

*bal  -we,  *bal  -lu,  s.    The  same  as  BALE  (1). 
*bal  -ye,  «.    [BAILLIE  (2).]    Dominion,  custody. 

"To  harl  him  til  his  balye." 

Cursor  JUundi.     (S.  in  Boucher.') 

*ba  ly"-ship,  *.  [O.  Eng.  &aity=baillie  (q.  v.), 
and  suff.  -ship.]  The  office  and  position  of  a  bailiff. 

"  Balyship,  baliatus." — Prompt.  Part'. 

fbalz,  s.    [Ger.] 

Ornith.:  The  love-dance  and  love-song  of  the 
blackcock. 

"  The  elder  Brehm  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  Bulz, 
as  the  love-dance  and  love-song  of  the  blackcock  is  called 
in  Germany." — Darwin:  Descent  of  Man,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ilii. 

bal z -place,  s. 

Ornith..  A  place  where  blackcocks  perform  their 
love  courtships. 

"...  and  the  same  blackcock,  in  order  to  prove  his 
strength  over  several  antagonists,  will  visit  ii*  the  course 
of  one  morning  several  onlz-plnces,  which  remain  the 
same  during  successive  years." — Darwin:  Descent  of  Man, 
pt.  ii.,  eh.  juii. 

bal  -za-rine,  s.  [Fr.]  A  light  mixed  material 
of  worsted  and  cotton,  used  for  ladies*  dresses. 
(Simmon-ds.) 

tbam,  s.  [Malm  thinks  it  a  contraction  of  bam~ 
boozle  (q.  v.).  Wedgwood  derives  it  from  Bret. 
bamein=to  enchant.]  A  sham;  a  quiz. 

"The  laird,  whose  humble  efforts  at  jocularity  were 
chiefly  confined  to  what  was  then  called  bites  and  bams, 
since  denominated  hoaxes  and  quizzes,  had  the  fairest 
possible  subject  of  wit  in  the  unsuspecting  Dominie."— 
Scott;  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  iii. 

tbam,  r.  /.    [From  bam,  s.]    To  cheat. 

bam  -boo,  s.  &  a.  [In  Sw.  bamburor;  Dan.  6am- 
busror ;  Ger.  bambus-rohr  and  bambus;  Dut.  6am- 
boesriet  and  bamboes ;  Fr.  bambou ;  Sp.  cana 
bambos;  Port,  bambu;  Ital.  canna  bambu.  From 
Mahratta  bamboo  or  bambu;  or  from  Malay  bamboo 
or  bambu,  also  mam&u.] 

A.  As  substantive :  Any  species  of  the  botanical 
genus  Bainbusa,  and  specially  the  best-known  one, 
Bambusa  arundinacea.    [BAMBUSA.]    It  is  a  giant- 
grass,  sometimes  reaching  the  height  of  forty  or 
more  feet,  which  is  found  everywhere  in  the  tropics 
of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  West  Indies,  the  Southern  States  of 
America,  and  various  other  regions  of  the  Western 
world.    It  has  the  usual  characteristics  of  a  grass 
— the  cylindrical  stem,  of  flinty  hardness  externally, 
while  soft  or  even  hollow  within :  the  separation  of 
the  stem  into  nodes  and  internodes ;  and  the  inflor- 
escence of  a  type  found  in  many  genera  of  the  order, 
namely,  in  great  panicles  made  up  of  a  series  of 
spikes  of  flowers.    In  somecases  a  substance  called 
tabasheer  [TABASHEER],  consisting  of  pure  silica, 
is  found  secreted  in  the  nodes. 

The  uses  to  which  the  several  species  of  bamboos 
are  put  in  the  regions  where  they  grow  are  almost 
innumerable.  In  housebuilding  they  furnish  the 
framework  of  the  sides  and  roof,  with  the  joists 
and  other  parts  of  the  flooring.  Villages  of  such 
materials  are  in  many  cases  rendered  very  difficult 
of  attack  by  being  surrounded  by  a  thick  fence  of 
spiny  species.  Bows,  arrows,  quivers  the  shafts  of 
lances,  and  other  warlike  weapons  can  be  made 
from  the  stems  of  bamboo,  as  can  ladders,  rustic 
bridges,  the  masts  of  vessels,  walking-sticks,  water- 
pipes,  flutes,  and  many  other  objects.  The  leaves 
are  everywhere  used  for  weaving  and  for  packing 
purposes.  Finally,  the  seeds  are  eaten  by  the 

I >oorer  classes  in  parts  of  India;  and  iu<  the  West 
ndies  the  tops  of  the  tender  shoots  are  pickled  and 
made  to  supply  the  place  of  asparagus. 

B.  A*  adject  ire ;:  Pertaining  to  the  bamboo;  made 
of  bamboo,  consisting  of  bamboo,  resembling  the 
bamboo.    (See  the  compounds  which  follow.) 

bamboo-cane,  bamboo  cane,  x.  Another  name 
for  the  bambou. 

bambOO-jungle,  s.  An  Indian  jungle  in  whicli 
the  wild  bamboo  abounds. 

bambOO-rat,  a.  A  rodent  mammal  belonging  to 
Gray's  genus  Rhizomys,  which  is  placed  under  the 
Muridw,  or  Mouse  family. 

bamboo-stage,  s.    A  stage  made  of  bamboo. 

"...  sitting  on  a  bamboo-stage  astern;  .  .  .*' — 
Hooker:  Himalayan  Journals,  i.  70 

bam'-bdo.  r.  t.  [From  bamboo,  s.  (q.  v.).]  To 
beat  with  a  bamboo. 


barn-boo  -zle,  *bam-bou  ,-zle  (216=19!  >.  r.  i.  ft 
t.  [Said  to  be  of  gipsy  origin  ;  but  if  so,  then  prob- 
ably it  originated  since  the  gipsies  came  to  Europe 
from  their  former  home  upon  the  Indus,  for  it  does 
not  appear  to  occur  in  the  cognate  Hindoo  tongues. 
(GIPSY.)  (Bp.  Nicolson,  Boucher,  <fcc.)  Prcbably 
akin  to  Ital.  &amboccip=a  simpleton;  bamboleg- 
giare—to  do  childish  things;  from  bambolino,  bam- 
oolo=  an  infant,  a  babe,  and  6amfeo=silly.  In  Sp. 
bambarria  is=a  fool,  an  idiot;  and  in  Sp.  <fe  Port. 
bambalear  is=to  stagger,  to  vacillate.  If  derived 
from  the  Italian,  the  essential  meaning  is  to  make 
a  grown-up  man  behave  in  as  silly  a  manner  as  a 
child  could  do.] 

fA.  Intrans..  Intentionally  to  involve  a  subject 
in  mystery  or  perplexity.  To  do  so  especially  in 
money  matters  for  purposes  of  fraud. 

"  After  Nick  had  bamboozled  about  the  money,  John 
called  for  counters."—  Arbuthnot. 

B.  Trans.:  To  mystify  for  purposes  of  deceit;  to 
cheat,  to  swindle. 

"  Let  no  one  be  bamboozled  by  this  kind  of  talk,  .  .  ." 
—Edtrard  A.  Freeman;  Times,  February  10,1877. 

^Bamboozle  is  regarded  as  a  vulgar  word. 

barn-boo  -zled,  bam  bou  zled  •  zled  as  zeldi, 
pa.  par.  [BAMBOOZLE,  v.] 

bam-b6oz  -l§r,  «.  [Eng.  bamboozl(e)  ;  -er.]  One 
who  bamboozles  ;  a  cheat,  a  swindler.  (Vulgar.) 

"There  are  a  set  of  fellows  they  call  banterers  and  bam* 
boozlers  that  play  such.  tricks."—  Arbuthnot. 

bam-booz'-llng,  *bam-bouz  -linger,  par.  &  a. 
[BAMBOOZLE.] 

bam-biiij'-a,  *bam  -bos,  *.  [Latinized  from  the 
Mahratta  or  Malay  word  bamboo.]  [BAMBOO.]  A 

fenus  of  grasses,  the  type  of  the  section  Bambuseee. 
t  contains  the  well-known  Bamboo  or  Bamboo- 
cane  (Bambusa  arundinacea).  [BAMBOO.]  Other 
species  from  Asia  and  the  adjacent  islands  are  /.'. 
maxima,  100  feet  high,  from  the  Malay  archipelago; 
B.  aspera,  from  Amboyna,  60  or  70  feet  ;  and  B.  apus, 
from  Java,  of  as  ample  dimensions,  with  many 
others.  The  American  species  are  less  numerous, 
but  B.  latifolia,  from  the  Orinoco,  is  very  fine. 

bam-ba-gld-ffi,  *bam-ba§  -e-se,  s.  pi.  [BAM- 
BUSA.] The  family  of  the  order  Graminaceee,  to 
which  the  Bamboos  belong.  It  falls  under  the  sec- 
tion Festucese.  In  most  of  the  species  there  are  six 
stamina  instead  of  three,  the  normal  number.  The 
genera  are  but  few,  Bambusa  (q.  v.)  being  the 
chief. 

bam'-llte,  s.  [Named  after  Bamle,  in  Norway, 
where  it  occurs.]  A  mineral,  a  variety  of  Fibrolito 
proper  (q.  v.).  It  is  of  a  white  or  grayish  color  and 
columnar  in  form. 

ban  (l),  *bann,  *banne,  *bain,  *bane  (pi. 
baun§,  tbans,  *bane§,  *baine§),  *.  [From  A.  S. 
barman—  to  proclaim,  summon.  In  Sw.  &ann= 
excommunication  ;  Dan.  band,  ban=ban,  excom- 
munication, outlawry  ;  put.  6an=  excommunica- 
tion, banishment,  jurisdiction;  Ger.  bann;  O.  H. 
Ger.  ban=a  public  proclamation,  spec.,  excommu- 
nication; Wei.  &  Gael.  ban=a  proclamation;  Fr.  & 
Proy.  ban=banns,  proclamation,  publication,  ban, 
banishment,  outlawry,  exile,  privilege  ;  Sp.,  Port.. 
&  Ital.  bando.  The  word  seems  to  have  come  orig- 
inally from  the  Teutonic  tongues.  Low  Lat.  ban- 
nust  bannum,  bandum.]  [ABANDON,  BANDIT,  BAN* 
IBH.] 

If  Essential  meaning:  A  proclamation,  public 
notice,  or  edict  respecting  a  person  or  thing.  Wedg- 
wood thinks  that  the  original  signification  was 
that  given  under  B.,  I. 

A.  Ch'dinary  Language; 

I.  Of  persons: 

1.  A  public  proclamation  or  edict  respecting  a 
i>ersoii,  without  its  being  in  any  way  implied  that 
lie  has  been  named  in  order  to  be  denounced.  [B., 

(1)  Gen.:  An  edict  or  proclamation  of  any  kind. 

"That  was  the  ban  of  Keningwurthe;  that  waa  lo  thia 
That  tberne  ssolde  of  heie  men  deserited  be  none 
That  hadde  iholde  aye  the  king,  bote  the  erl  of  Lei- 
cetre  one.*'—  Rob.  Oloucest.,  p.  568.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 


. 

r  a  i  A  summons  ;  a  citation. 

"Ther  come  to  thys  rounde  table  as  he  sende  ys  ban, 
Aunsel  kyng  of  Scotlond,  and  also  Uryan, 
That  was  kyng  of  Muryfycens,  and  also  of  North  Walys, 
Cadwal,  and  also  Scater  kyntf  of  South  \Valys." 

Hob.  Gloucest.,  p.  188.     (S.  in  Buuehfr.) 

(6)  Plur.:  An  announcement  of  an  intended  mar- 
riage.   IB.,  III.] 

"He  gan  renew  the  late  forbidden  bains." 

Spenaer:  A.  V->  i.  xii.  36. 
"I  bar  it  in  the  interest  of  my  wtfft, 
'Its  she  ia  subcontracted  to  this  lord, 
And  I,  her  husband,  contradict  your  banns." 

Shakesp.:  Kiny  Lear,  T.  3. 


boil,     boy;     pout,    J6wl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     eylst.    ph  =  f . 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tionf      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
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2.  A  proclamation  or  edict  denouncing  one,  and 
rendering  him  subject  to  penalties.  Specially— 

(1)  In  civil  matters.    [B.,  II.] 

"He  proceeded  so  far  by  treaty,  that  he  was  proffered  to 
have  the  imperial  ban  taken  off  Altapinus  upon  submis- 
sion."— Howel. 

(2)  In  ecclesiastical  matters:  Excommunication, 
curse,  anathema.    [BAN,  i'.] 

"A  great  oversight  it  was  of  St.  Peter  that  he  did  not 
accurse  Nero,  whereby  the  pope  might  have  got  all ;  yet 
what  need  of  such  a  ban,  since  friar  Vincent  could  tell 
Atabalipa  that  kingdoms  were  the  pope's  1?" — Raleigh. 

(3)  Gen.:   A  curse  of  any  kind  by  whomsoever 
given  forth. 

"Thou  mixture  rank,  of  midnight  weeds  collected, 
With  Hecate's  ban  thrice  blasted,  thrice  infected." 
Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

II.  Of  things: 

1.  A  public  proclamation  or  edict,  commanding, 
permitting,   forbidding,   or   announcing   anything 
£B.,  III.]  ;  hence  any  prohibition  or  interdiction  of 
a  solemn  kind,  however  announced. 

"...    who  thus  hast  dared, 
Had  it  been  only  coveting  to  eye 
That  sacred  fruit,  sacred  to  abstinence, 
Much  more  to  taste  it,  under  ban  to  touch  ?" 

Milton:  P.  L.t  bk.  ix. 

2.  The  penalty  inflicted  upon  a  person  publicly 
denounced. 

B.  Technically: 

I.  Military  and  Feudal:    A  proclamation  in  time 
of  war. 

II.  Hist.    The   ban  of  the   empire:     A    penalty 
occasionally  put  in  force  under  the  Old  German 
empire  against  a  prince  who  had  given  some  cause 
of  offense  to  the  supreme  authority.    Arnulf,  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  Otho,  of 
Wittelspach,  in  the  twelfth  century,  were  thus  put 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire. 

III.  Law,  c&o.   Banns  (pi.) :   The  publication  of 
intended  marriages  in  the  Church  of  England ;  proc- 
lamation  that   certain   parties    n.-Mn, .!  intend  to 
proceed  to  marriage,  unless   any  impediment   to 
their  union  be  proved  to  exist.    Banns  of  marriage 
have  to  be  published  for  three  Sundays  before  the 
event  in  the  church  or  chapel  where  the  ceremony 
is   to   take   place,   unless    a  license  is   obtained. 
^LICENSE.    MARRIAGE.]     Marriages   may   now   be 
solemn izc*l  in    Non-conformist   chap*.1!.-;   or    at  the 
office  of  the  registrar. 

ban  (2).  g.    [Servian  ban;  Russ.  &  Pol.  pan=& 
master,  a  lord.] 
In  Austro-Hungary : 

1.  Formerly:  A  title  belonging  to  the  warden  of 
the  eastern  marshes  of  Hungary. 

2.  Now:  The  Viceroy  of  Temesvar,generallycalled 
the  "  Ban  of  Croatia,      The  territory  he  rules  over 
is  called  a  banat  or  banate. 

1T  The  name  Ban  in  this  latter  sense  was  brought 
prominently  before  the  English  public  during  the 
war  of  independence  waged  by  the  Magyars  of 
Hungary  against  Austria  in  1849.  In  that  struggle 
the  Sclavonians,  who  constituted  nearly  half  tne 
population  of.  the  Austrian  empire,  sided  with  the 
Germans  against  the  Magyars,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  supporters  of  the  Vienna  Government 
being  the  *'  Ban  Jellachich  "  of  Croatia.  His  name 
impressed  the  English  public  with  a  certain  meas- 
ure of  awe,  for  people  had  but  vague  conceptions 
as  to  what  a  "  Ban  'r  might  mean,  and  none  but  the 
most  audacious  ventured  to  pronounce  the  word 
"Jellachich." 

ban  (3),  s.    [Hind.,  &c.,  ban,  frun=cotton.] 
Comm.:  A  kind  of  fine  muslin  brought  from  the 
East  Indies. 

ban,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  batman,  abannan—to  com- 
mand, to  order.  In  Sw.  fro?ma=to  reprove,  to 
chide;  bannas=to  ban,  to  cxirse:  Dan.  forbande— 
to  excommunicate,  to  curse;  Dut.  banden  —  to 
excommunicate.]  [BAN,s.,  BANISH.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  the  subject  of  a  public  proc- 
lamation.   Specially — 

1.  Of  persons:  To  excommunicate,  to  curse;   to 
imprecate  evil  upon. 

"  And  bitter  words  to  ban  her  cruel  foes." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,460. 

2.  Of  things:  To  forbid;  to  prohibit. 

"  And  mine  has  been  the  fate  of  those 
To  whom  the  goodly  earth  and  air 
Are  bann'd  and  barr'd — forbidden  fare." 

Byron:  Prisoner  of  Chilian. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  imprecate  vengeance  upon    a  person;    to 
curse  a  person. 

2.  To  curse  and  swear ;  to  use  more  or  less  pro- 
fane or  irreverent  language. 

**  Ne'er  curse,  nor  bann,  I  you  implore, 
In  neither  fun  nor  passion." 

A.  Dvitglas,  Poems,  p.  75. 


The  Banana  and  its  Fruit. 


tba-nal-I-t^,  «.  [Fr.  fc«nrt7i7£=common-place; 
from  banal*  auj.  =  (l.  Of  persons)  mercenary,  (2.  Of 
things)  common  to  every  one;  formerly  said  of 
things,  as  a  mill,  oven,  <fcc.,  provided  by  a  feudal 
lord,  and  which  the  people  were  obliged  to  use.]  A 
common-place  :  a  common-place  compliment  uttered 
to  every  one  alike,  and  devoid  of  any  special  sig- 
nificance. 

"...  his  house  and  his  heart  are  open  to  you.  Civil 
buttnliti,:<  are  not  at  all  in  his  line,  his  friendship  is  sol- 
idly demonstrative,  and  you  can  do  him  no  greater  favor 
than  by  frankly  accepting  the  thousand  kindnesses  he  is 
eager  to  proffer."—  Daily  Telegraph,  December  8,  1876. 

ba-na'-n?,,  s.  &  a.  [In  Sw.  Imnanastrad;  Fr. 
bananet  the  fruit,  and  bananier,  the  tree;  Sp. 
banana,  banano,  bananas;  Port.  banana.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  tree,  the  Mitsa  sapientum  of  botanists.    To 
the  superficial  observer  it  looks  like  a  palm,  but 
the  leaves  are  essentially  different.   Tearing  in  long 
strips,  like    those 

of      endogens     in 

general,  they  differ 

from    the  normal 

type  in   doing  so 

transversely      o  n 

either    side    from 

the  mid  rib,  instead 

of   longitudinally. 

The    flowers    also 

are  different,  and 

the  nearest  affinity 

of    the  order  Mu- 

sacete,  of  which  it 

or    its    congener, 

the     plantain,    is 

the  type,  is  with 

the     gingers    and 

arrowroots,      and 

not     with      the 

palms.    The  bana- 

na is  about  twenty   feet  high.    It  resembles  the 

plantain    so  closely  that    some  think  it    a  mere 

variety  of  that  species  :  but  it  differs  in  having  the 

stalk  marked  with  dark-purple  stripes  and   spots, 

and  possessing  a  shorter,  more  rounded,  and  more 

luscious  fruit.    Originally  from  the  Eastern  Hemi- 

sphere, but  now  cultivated  largely  in.  Florida  and 

Louisiana. 

2.  The    fruit  of  the  banana-tree.     It   grows    in 
clusters  of  long,  angular,  finger-like  fruits,   some 
inches   in  length.    When    the  rind,  which  easily 
comes  away,  is  stripped  off,  there  is  found  beneath 
it  a  soft  pulp  like  that  of  a  fine  pear,  but  more 
luscious.     It  and  its  congener  the  plantain  are,  in 
the  writer's  opinion,  the  finest  of  all  tropical  fruits. 

"The  dream  is  past;  and  thou  hast  found  again 
Thy  cocoas  and  bananas,  palms  and  yams, 
And  homestall  thatched  with  leaves." 

Cotoper:  Task,  bk.  i. 

B.  As  adjective  :  Pertaining  to  the  banana  ;  feed- 
ing on  the  banana.  (See  the  compounds.) 

banana-bird,  ».  A  bird,  Xanthornus  icterus. 
belonging  to  the  family  Sturnidee  (Starlings),  and 
the  sub-family  Oriolinee,  or  Orioles.  It  is  tawny 
and  black,  with  white  bars  on  the  wings.  It  is  gre- 
garious, a  multitude  of  individual  nests  hanging 
from  the  ends  of  contiguous  twigs.  It  occurs  in  the 
West  Indies  and  the  warmer  parts  of  Continental 
America.  It  has  some  affinity  to  the  Baltimore  Bird 
(q.  v.). 

banana-leaf,  s.  The  leaf  of  the  banana.  [For 
its  peculiar  venation,  see  BANANA,  A.,  1.] 

"  Before  morning  it  rained  very  heavily,  but  the  good 
thatch  of  banana-leaves  kept  us  dry."  —  Darwin;  Voyage 
round  the  World,  ch.  .\\iii. 

banana-tree,  s.    [BANANA,  A.,  i.] 

ban  '-at,  ban  ate,  s.  [In  Ger.  Banat:  from  ban 
(2)  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  territory  or  Jurisdiction  of  a  ban. 

2.  Specially  :  Anoldprovinceof  Hungary,  of  which 
the  capital  was  Temesvar. 

bane,  s.    [A.  S.  benc;  Fr.  6anc=a  bench,    .    .    . 
court.]    [BANCO.] 
Lav.    In  banco.    [BANCO,  II.] 

*baft  -chls,  s.  [From  Ital.  banco=&  bank.] 
[BANK.]  Deeds  of  settlement.  Money-deeds  (?). 
(Jamieson.) 

"  Bot  auhen  my  blllis  and  my  banchfs  was  all  selit, 
I  wald  na  longer  beir  on  brydil,  bot  braid  up  my 
heid."—  Dunbar:  Mnitlnnd  Poems,  p.  57. 

*bancke(l),8.    [BANK.] 

*bancke  (2),  s.  [Dan.  6anfc=drubbing,  cudgel- 
ing? blows;  franfce=to  beat,  to  knock.]  A  ruff  or 
roll  on  a  drum  (?).  (O.  Scotch.) 

To  beate  a  bancke  :  To  beat  a  ruff  or  roll  on  a  drum. 

"The  drummer-miijor,  accompanied  with  the  rest  of  the 
drummers  of  the  regiment,  being  commanded,  beate.  a 
bancke  in  head  of  the  regiment.  "—  Afo«ro:  Expvd.,  pt.  ii., 
p.  33.  (Jamieson.) 


ban  -CO,  s.     [In  Dan.  banco— a  bank  :  Sp.  /.• 
bench,  bank;  Ital.  banco=a  bench,  a  shop  c<>:    /.r; 
wetter  6anco=to  be  a  banker.]    [BANK,] 

I.  Commerce: 

1.  A  bank,  especially  that  of  Venice. 

2.  The  difference  between  the  price  of  moiif.  .it  a 
bank  and  its  value  outside. 

II.  Loir,  sittings  in  banco,  or  in  />«)«•:  ->it  - 
tings  of  a  Superior  Court  of  Common  Law  as  a  full 
court,  as  distinguished  from  the  sittings  of  the 
judges  at  JVm  Prius,  or  oil  circuit. 

tban-cdur  ;Is,  s.  pi.    [In  Ger.  6«ncfr«r»r=  tapes- 
try, the  covering  of  a  stool  or  bench  ;  Fr.  banquier 
-  *  a  bench-cloth,  or  a  carpet  for  a  forme  or  bench.'* 
(Cotgrave  db  Jamieson.)]    Covers.    (O.  Scotch. } 
"Braid  burdis  and  benkis,  ourbeld  with  bttncvnris  of 

gold, 
Cled  our  with  grene  clathis." 

Jioulate,  iii.  3,  -VS.     (Jamie^n.) 

band,  *bande,  s.  [In  A.  S.  banda=&  band,  ;? 
householder,  a  husband;  fcanrf=bouud;  pa.  par.  «t 
bindan=to  bind.  InSw.  band;  Dan.baand;  Dut. 
/>and=a  tie,  a  string;  bende=a.  troop,  a  company; 
Ger.  bande.binde;  Goth,  bandi;  Fr.  band*  . 
Port.,  <fe  Ital.  bandaj  Hind.  bvnd=an  embankment. 
bund,  band  =  to  confine.  As  Trench  points  out. 
band,  bend,  and  bond  were  not  at  first  distinct 
words,  but  only  three  different  ways  of  spelling  thr 
same  word.  (Trench:  English  Past  and  Pr 
p.  65.)]  [BEND,  BIND,  BOND.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

(a)  Of  things: 
I.  Literacy: 

1.  A  fillet,  tie,  cord,  chain,  or  other  lipani' 

for  binding  together  things  which  else  wouM  be 
separate,  for  ornament,  or  for  any  other  purj"  -   . 

(1)  Gen.:  With  the  foregoing  signification. 

"  So  wild  a  beast,  so  tame  ytaught  to  be, 
And  buxom  to  his  bands,  is  joy  to  see." 

Spenser:  Mother  HubbertC  ~ 

(2)  Spec.:  The  rope  or  tie  by  which  black  cattle 
are  fastened  to  the  stake.    (Scotch.)    (Jamieson.) 

2.  The  hinge  of  a  door.    (Generally  in  the   pi.) 
(Scotch  and  North  of  England.)     (Jamieson.) 

3.  formerly   sing.   (band),  now  pi.    (band-    :     V 
form  of  appendage  to  the  collar  or  neck-cloth  for- 
merly  worn    by  clergymen,  lawyers,  students   in 
colleges,  and   others.     It  consists   of  two    broad 
strips  or  muslin  united  above,  but  separated  below, 
their  upper  part  tied  by  a  string  around  the  nock, 
from  or  in  front  of  which  they  hang  down. 

"  For  his  mind  I  do  not  care, 
That's  a  toy  that  I  could  spare; 
Let  his  title  be  but  great, 
His  cloaths  rich,  and  band  sit  neat." 

Ben  J< 

"  He  took  his  lodging  at  the  mansion-house  of  a  tny)or*s 
widow,  who  washes,  and  can  clear-starch  his  1-- 
Addison. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Anything   by   which   persons   or    thing-     art- 
united  together  or  restrained. 

In  a  general  sense: 

"...  and  I  have  broken  the  bnnds  of  your  yok-.  ,nnl 
made  you  go  upright." — Lev .  xxvL  18. 

"  Here's  eight  that  must  take  hands 
To  join  in  Hymen's  bands." 

Shakesp,:  As  You  Like  II,  •    4. 

2.  Union. 

(b)  Of  persons.   [Wedgwood  considers  that  of  the 
words  from  the  several   languages   given    in  the 
etymology,  Sp.  banda,  in  the  sense  of  side  (it  m*- an- 
a  scarf,  a  side,  a  bend,  a  band),  is  the  one  from 
which  the  Eng.  frond,  when  used  of  person*  r. in- 
federated,  originally  came.] 

I.  Gen.:  A  company  of  persons  united  together 
for  any  purpose,  or  held  by  any  bond  of  affinity. 

1.  Lit.:  Persons  so  united. 

"...  I  passed  over  this  Jordan;  and  now  I  am 
become  two  bunds."—  Gen.  ixxii.  10. 

2.  Fig*:   A  great  assemblage  of  any  speci---  of 
animal. 

"...  vast  numbers  of  butterflies,  in  bands  or  tiijck-* 
of  countless  myriads,  extended  as  fnr  as  the  eye  could 
range." — Darwin:  I'vyage  round  the  World,  ch.  viii. 

II.  Specially: 

1.  A  number  of  soldiers,  or  at  least  of  men  capa- 
ble of  bearing  arms,  united  together  for  milr.iry 
purposes. 

"So  the  bauds  of  Syria  came  no  more  into  the  laiii  o£ 
Israel."— 2  Ktays  vi.  23. 

'  And  backed  with  such  a  band  of  horse, 
As  might  less  ample  powers  enforce." 

&'<>((.-  Itokeby,  vi.  34. 

2.  A  number  of  trained  musicians  in  a  regimont. 
intended  to  march  in  front  of  the  soldiers  and  play 
instruments,  so  as  to  enable  thorn  to  keep  st^p  a> 
they  move  forward;  also  any  similarly  organized 


ate,     fat,     fare,     Amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we,     w6t,     here,     camel,    h5r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wttre,     wplf,     wSrk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ctire,    unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


band-fish 

conij'iiiiy  <>f  musician.*,  even  though  they  may  in  no 
U-   connected  with    the    array ;  an   orchestra. 
crord6an(t  is  also  applied  to  the  subdivisions 
irchestra,  ;is  string-band,  iri mi-hand,  Ac.) 
"...    the  hereditary  piper  and  his  sons  formed  the 
—Macaitlat/:  Hint.  Eny.,  ch.  liii. 

*    t  rabb  thus  distinguishes  between  band,  com- 

«'.    tind     yang;  "  Kach    of    these    terms 

denotes  a  small  association  for  a  particular  object. 

'   is  an   association  where  men  are  bound 
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B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  unite  together:  to  enter  into  agreement, 
alliance,  or  confederacy. 

"And  when  it  was  day,   certain  of   the  Jews  banded 
together    .    .    .  "—Acts  ixiii.  12. 

2.  To  assemble. 

"  Huge  routs  of  people  did  about  them  band." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  J,  iv.  86. 
•band  (2),  v.  t.    [Low  Lat.  bandire=to  proclaim, 


bandog 


r  by  some  strong  obligation,  as  a  band  of    to  denounce.!     [BAN,  BANISH.]     To  interdict,  to 

arks  an    banish,  to  forbid,  to  expel. 


snl<liiM>.  a  fcandof  robbers.    A  company  mark: 

H  i.-ition  for  convenience,  without  any  particular 
obligation,  as  a  company  at  travelers,  a  company  of 
stroDing  players.  Crew  marks  an  association  col- 
.1  together  by  some  external  power,  or  by 
coincidence  of  plan  and  motive;  in  the  former  case 
ir  i-  ii-i-d  for  a  .--hip's  crew;  in  the  latter  and 


"Sweete  love  such  lewdnes  bands  from  his  faire  com- 

panee."  Spenser,  F.  <?.,  III.,  ii.  41. 

•band  (1).  pret.  &  pa.  par.  O/BAN,  t'.  (q.  v.). 
"  And  cnrs'd  and  band,  and  blasphemies  forth  threw." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  xi.  12. 

"band  (2),  prtt.  &  pa.  par.  of  BAND,  t1.  (q.  v.1. 

\  C           >      ..        .       I          ., 4  _*        I*'..    J-Tl  L   _      V     •  ,       'I 


_  .  ,  __        . _nd  bad 

MI-I  it  is  employed  for  any  number  of  evil-minded         ..-,,  , ,•—  , «/    — ~« 

per-. ms  met  together,  from  different  quarters,  and  [A.  S.  frond,  pret.  of  iindan=to  bind.] 

co-operating  for  some  bad  purpose.    Gany  is  always  ••  His  hors  until  a  tre  sho  b,,,,,i- 

used  in  a  bad  sense  for  an  association  of  thieves,  Ywaine  and  Oawtn,  1,776.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

murderers,  and  depredators  in  general.    It  is  more  K5nH    a*a /aA-a— «*i         rr    n        <  r     i 

in  c.,mmon  use  than  band.    15  Germany  the  rob-  f  band-age  fage-Ig)  s.    [In  Dan.  &  FT.  bandage, 

bers  used  to  form  bands  and  set  the  Government  at  from  ,"•  bander  =  to  band  or  tie,  Ac.]      [BAND, 


BWD  u^ru   IAJ1U1I11  WW/MW*  ouu  StTL  luo    ^TOVerUIIleUl.    at  t         i 

defiance ;  housebreakers  and  pickpockets  commonly  "• J 

;i>-i« -iate  now  in  gangs."    (Eny.  Synon.)  A.  Ordi 


B.  Technically: 

1.  >,,il,lifi-u.    The  bands  of  a  saddle:  Two 
of  iron  nailed  upon  the  bows  to  hold  " 
proper  place. 

•_'.  .Yiii'f. :  A  stripe  of  canvas  sewed  across  a 
tail  to  render  it  stronger.  (Falconer.) 

h.:  A  fascia,  face,  or  plinth;  any  flat  low 
member  or  molding.    (Johnson.) 

4.  Aunt.  Flattened  band :  The  name  given  by  its 
discoverer,  Remak,  to  what  is  better  called  by 
Rosenthal  and  Purkinge  the  axis  cylinder.  It  is 
a  transparent  material  occupying  the  axis  of  the 
nerve-tube.  (Todd  A  Bomnan:  Physiol.  Anat., 
vol.  i..  pp.  212,  228.) 

-5.  Botany:  Bam/sor  vitta>  are  the  spaces  between 
the  elevated  lines  or  ribs  on  the  fruit  of  umbellif- 
erous plants. 

i;.  Bookbinding:  One  of  the  cords  at  the  back  of 


'nary  Language  : 
I.  Anything  tied  around  another,  as  a  piece  of 
loth  tied   around  the  eyes  to  blindfold  one,  or 
around  a  wound  for  surgical  purposes. 

1.  In  a  general  sense : 

(a)  Literally: 

"  Cords  were  fastened  by  hooks  to  my  bandages,  which 
the  workmen  had  girt  round  my  neck." — Steift. 

(b)  Figuratively : 

"  Zeal,  too,  had  a  place  among  the  rest,  with  a  bandage 
over  her  eyes  .  .  . "—  Addison. 

2.  In  a  surgical  sense.    [B.  1.] 

".  .  .  my  informer,  putting  his  head  out  to  see  what 
was  the  matter,  received  a  severe  cut.  and  now  wore  a 
bandage." — Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  vi. 

til.  The  act  or  operation  of  tying  up  wounds. 

B.  Technically: 


band-fish,  «.  The  English  designation  of  Cepola,       Wnd'-a&e  (age=Ig),  r.  f.      [From   bandage,  s. 
.  >f  fishes  ranked  under  the  Riband-shaped    W-  T-)-J    To  tie  up  with  a  bandage  or  similar  appli- 
iainily  of  the  order  Acanthopteri. 


band-kitt,  «.  A  large  wooden  vessel  with  a  cover 
to  it.  Boucher.) 

band-master,  s.  The  director  of  a  (military) 
band  [BAND,  II.  2.] 

band-place,  «.  The  part  of  the  hat  where  the 
band  was  placed. 

band-pulley,  s. 


ance. 

band  -aged,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BANDAGE,  v.] 

band  -ag-Ing,  pr.  par.    [BANDAGE,  v.] 

band-9.-le  er,  s.    [BANDOLEER.] 

ban  da  -na,  *ban-dan'-na.,  a.  [In  Fr.  bandana  ; 
Sp.  bandana,  bandano=a  neckerchief  made  of  bast. 
(Mahn.)]  A  kind  of  calico-printing  in  which  white 
or  bright-colored  spots  are  placed  upon  a  Turkey- 


ch.;  A  Hat-faced  wheel,  fixed  on  a  shaft  and    red  or  dark  ground. 

bandana  handkerchief.  A.  handkerchief  printed 
as  described  above. 


op 
Zo 


band-saw,  s. 

Mm  -h. :  An  endless  steel  belt,  serrated  on  one  of  its 

Iges.  running  over  wheels,  and  rapidly  revolved. 

band-shaped,  a. 

.:  Narrow  and  very  long,  and  with  the  two 
. .    -in'  margins  parallel.    Example,  the  leaves  of 
"  marina. 

band-string,  s. 

1.  A  string  appended  to  a  band;  a  string  going 
across  the  breast  fortying  in  an  ornamental  way. 

••lie  -;iw  a  weel-fa'ared  auld  gentleman  standing  by  his 
bedside,  in  the  moonlight,  in  a  queer-fashioned  dress  wi' 
mony  a  button  and  a  band-string  about  it." — Nro/f:  Anti- 
qiwry.  ch.  ii. 

2.  The  designation  given  to  a  species  of  confection 
*>f  a  long  shape.    (Jamieson.) 

band-wheel,  i 


band -box,  s.  [Eng.  band ;  6or.]  A  box  of  thin 
card,  used  principally  for  inclosing  hats,  caps,  or 
similar  articles  of  attire. 

"With  empty  bandbox  she  delights  to  range." 

Gaff:  Tririti. 

bande  (ban -de),  a.    [Fr.=banded.] 
Her. :  The  same  as  Eng.  IN  BEND.    [BEND.] 

ban-deau  (eau  as  5),plur.  ban  deaux  (eaux 
as  6z),  s.  [Fr.=a  fillet,  frontlet,  diadem,  tiara, 

"  *  ^ 


. 

Uach.:  \  wheel  with  a  face  nearly  flat  or  grooved    of  the  verbi 
to  return  the  band  that  drives  it,  as  in  the  lathe.  "  fi" 

band  iT>,  *bande,  r.  t.  &  i.    [From  Eng.  band,  s. 
Hi.    v.  .     In   Fr.   bander=tit   bind,    to    tie;    Port. 
' 


"Around  the  edge  of  this  cap  was  a  stiff  bandeau  of 
leather."—  Scott. 

band-ed   (1),   *band,   pa.  par.   &  a.      [BAND 
(1)>  *'•] 
A.  Ord.  Lang.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 


.  j 

A.  Tmnsitiw : 

TI.  nf  things:  To  tie  with  a  band. 
"  Ami  by  his  mother  stood  an  infant  Love, 
\\  i:h  wings  uiifiedg'd,  his  eyes  were  l"i>i<lfit  o'er." 

Vrtiden:  Palatntjn  and  Ai-cite,  ii.  320,  321. 

ffrsoru:  To  unite  together  in  confederacy; 
to  form  into  a  band,  troop,  or  society.  (In  this 
sense  often  used  reflectively.) 

"As  such,  he  might  still  be  foremost  among  those  who 
•were  banded  together  in  defense  of  the  liberties  of 
Europe."—  Xacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 


Secret  and  safe  the  banded  chests, 

In  which  the  wealth  of  Mortham  rests." 

Scott:  Sokfbij,  iv.  81. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  variegation  or  mark- 
ing when   transverse   stripes   of  one   color   cross 
another  one. 

2.  Her. :    When  a  garb  is  bound  together  with  a 
band  of  a  different  tincture,  it  is  said  to  be  banded 
of  that  tincture.    (Gloss,  of  Her.) 

band-ed  (2). pa. par.   [BAND.C.] 

ban  -del-et,  s.    [BANDLET.] 

tband'-er,  s.  [Eng.  band;  -er.]  One  who  bands; 
a  person  engaged  to  one  or  more  in  a  bond  or  cov- 
enant. 


"  Montrose,  and  so  many  of  the  banders  as  happened  to 
be  at  home  at  that  time,  were  cited  to  appear."  —Outhrv: 
Mem.,  p.  90.  (Jamieson.) 

ban  -der-ole,  ban  -der-olle,  s.    [BANDROL.] 
ban-dl-c6ot,  *ban -dl-cote,  s.     [Anglo-Indian 

name.     Compare  Sansc.  findar  =  rat,   and  kftt  = 

house,    .    .    .    heap  of  grain.] 

1.  A  name  given  to  the  Mus  aiganteus  of  Hard- 
wicke.    It  is  as  largo  as  a  rabbit,  and  is  found  in 
India.    It  feeds  on  grain. 

2.  The  English  name  given  to  a  genus  of  Marsu- 
pial quadrupeds,  named  from  their  resemblance  to 
the  above  species.    They  constitute  the  genus  Per- 
ameles  or  tne  family  Peramelid»,  and  are  found  in 
Australia.    There  are  several  species.      They  are 
sometimes  called  Bandicoot  Rats.  [PEBAMELH>.S.] 

ban -died,  pa.  par.    [BASDT.  v.] 
ban  -dl-leer,  s.    [BANDOLEER.] 
band  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BAND  (1),  r.] 
banding-plane,  «.    A  plane  used  for  cutting  out 
grooves  and  inlaying  strings  and  bands  in  straight 
and  circular  work.    (Goodrich  <S  Porter.) 

ban-dlt,  *ban-dlte,  *ban-dlt-to,  «ban'~ 
det-to  (pi.  ban  -dlt-tl,  than  -dlts),  a.  &  s.  [lu 
Sw.,  Dan.,  Ger.,  &  Fr.  bandit;  Dut,  bandiet;  Sp.  & 
Port.  bandido=&  highwayman.  Ital.  bandito,  as 
adjective=published.  banished ;  as  substantive=an 
outlaw,  an  exile,  a  highwayman ;  bandita,  bando—a 
proclamation ;  bandire^to  proclaim,  publish,  tell, 
banish.]  [BAN.] 

*A.  As  adjective  (of  the  old  form  banditto) :  Per- 
taining to  an  outlaw,  a  highwayman,  or  other 
robber.  [B.] 

"A  Roman  sworder,  and  banditto  slave. 
Murder1  d  sweet  Tullv." 

Shakesp.:  2  Henry  VI.,  Iv.  1. 

B.  As  substantive  (of  the  modern  form  bandit)  : 

1.  Properly:  One  who,  besides  having  been  ban- 
ished, has    been  publicly  proclaimed  an  outlaw, 
and,  having  nothing  further  to  hope  from  society, 
or  at  least  from  the  government  which  has  taken 
these  decisive  steps  against    him,  has  become  a 
highwayman  or  robber  of  some  other  type. 

2.  More  generally :  Any  robber,  whatever  may  be 
the  circumstances  which  have  led  to  his  adopting 
his  evil  mode  of  life. 

"  No  bandit  fierce,  no  tyrant  mad  with  pride, 
Ho  cavern'd  hermit,  rest  self-satisfy'd." — Pope. 

Ti  As  robbers  generally  find  that  they  can  more 
easily  carry  out  their  nefarious  plans  if  they  go  in 
gangs,  the  word  bandit  often  occurs  in  the  plural 
(banditti};  there  is,  however,  no  reason  to  believe 
that  this  is  etymologically  connected  with  band,  in 
the  sense  of  a  company  of  people  associated  together 
for  some  end. 

"They  had  contracted  all  the  hflbit*  of  banditti." 
— Xacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

bandit-saint  (pi. banditti-saints),  s.  A  person 
combining  the  profession  of  a  saint  with  the  prac- 
tice of  a  bandit. 

"  Banditti-saints  disturbing  distant  lands, 
And  unknown  nations  wandering  for  a  home." 

Thomson:  Liberty,  pt.  ir. 

ban  -dlt-tl,  *.  p7.    [BANDIT.] 

*band-kyTlt  s.  [Apparently  a  misspelling  of 
baudekun,  which  again  is  derived  from  baldachin 
(q.  v.).J  A  very  precious  kind  of  cloth,  the  warp  of 
wpich  is  thread  of  gold,  and  the  woof  silk,  adorned 
with  raised  figures.  (Scotch.) 

"  For  the  banket  mony  rich  claith  of  pall 
Was  spred,  and  mony  a  bandkyn  wounderly  wrocht-** 
Doua.:  Virgil,  33,  15.     i  Jamieson.) 

fband-le  (le  asel),s.  [Irish.]  An  Irish  measure 
of  two  feet  in  length.  (Bailey.) 

tband-lSss-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  band:  -lessf-ly.} 
Without  bands  or  vestments ;  regardlessly.  (Jamie- 
son.) 

tband  -less-ness,  «.  [Eng.  band:  -less,  -nest.'] 
The  state  of  abandonment  to  wickedness.  (Jamie- 
son.) 

band  -let,  ban-dSl-et,  s.    [In  Fr.  bandelette.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  small  band  for  encircling  any- 
thing.    (Frani  -in. 

2.  Arch. :   Any    small    band,  molding,  or  fillet* 
(Johnson.) 

band  lido  -ka,  s.  The  name  of  an  Indian  shrub, 
the  fjrora  Bandhuca,  sometimes  called  the  Jungle 
Geranium.  It  has  scarlet  or  crimson  flowers,  and 
belongs  to  the  order  Cinchonaceas  or  Cinchonads. 

ban  -dog,  'band  -dog,  'band  -ddgge,  *b5nd  e- 

d5g,  s.  TO.  Eng.  fcaad  =  bound,  anddog.]  A  dog  of 
such  a  character  as  to  require  the  restraint  of  ft 
band ;  a  largo,  fierce  dog  requiring  to  be  kept 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     <;uin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -slon  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


bandoleer 

chained.  Specially,  according  to  Harrison,  a  mas- 
tiff; and,  according  to  Bewick,  a  cross  between  the 
mastiff  and  the  bull-dog. 

"Bondedog:  motvsstts," — Prompt.  Pare. 

"Half  a  hundred  good  banddngs 

Game  running  o'er  the  lea." 

Rabin  Hood,  ii.  64.     (Boucher.) 
"  We  have  great  bandogs  will  teare  their  >kinm?."' 

Spenser;  Mir  p.   Cut.,  \x. 

ban  -d6-leer,  ban  -de-lier,  ban  -dl-leer,  s.  [In 
Dnt.  and  Ger.  bande- 
lier;  Sw.bantler;  Fr. 
bandoulidre  ,*  Sp.fean- 
dolera  ;Port.bandole- 
ira  ,*  Ital.bandoliera ; 
from  Fr.  bande,  Ital. 
banda  =  &  band. 
Named  from  having 
been  fastened  by  a 
broad  band  of 
leather.]  A  large 
leathern  belt  worn 
in  mediaeval  times 
by  musketeers.  One 
end  passed  over  the 
right  shoulder,  while 
the  other  hung  loose 
under  the  left  arm.  Bandoleer. 

1 1     sustained     the 

musket,  and  had  dependent  from  it  twelve  charges 
of  powder  and  shot  put  up  in  small  wooden  boxes. 
"He  lighted  the  match  of  his  bandelier 
And  wofully  scorched  the  hackbutteer." 

Seottt  Lav  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iii.  21. 

*ban'-d6n,  *ban -d&un,  *baun'-doun  {O.  Eng.), 
b&n'-ddwn  (O.  Scotch), «.  [O.  Fr.  &  Prov.  batidon 
= command,  orders,  dominion.]  [ABANDON.] 

1.  Command,  orders,  dominion. 

"Alangst  the  land  of  Ross  he  roars, 
And  all  obey'd  at  his  bandoten, 
Evin  frae  the  North  to  Suthren  shoars." 
Battle  of  Harlaw,  8t.  7.  Evergreen,  i.  81.  (Jamieson.) 

2.  Disposal. 

"  For  bothe  the  wise  folke  and  unwise 
Were  wholly  to  her  bandon  brought, 
So  well  with  yeftes  hath  she  wrought." 

liomauttt  of  the  Rose,  1,163. 

tban'-d'bre,  fban -dbre,  tman-dbre,  tpan- 
dbre,  tpan  -dbre,  «.  [In  Dan.pandure;  Ger.  pan- 
dore;  FT.  bandore,  mandore,mandole,  pandorej  Sp. 
bandurria,  pandola  =  a  lute  with  four  strings, 
mandolin^  pandurria ;  Port,  bandurra;  Ital.  man- 
dola—Q.  cithern,  pandora,  pandura;  Lat.pandwra 
and  pandurium;  Gr.  pandoura  and  pandouris=SL 
musical  instrument  with  three  stilngs,  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  Pan.]  A  musical  instrument  like 
a  lute  or  guitar,  invented  by  John  Ross  or  Rose,  a 
famous  violin-maker,  about  1562.  Boucher  com- 
pares it  to  the  negro  "  banjer,"  or  banjo. 

"One  Oarchi  Sanchez,  a  Spanish  poet,  became  dis- 
traught of  his  wits  with  overmuch  levitie,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  distraction  was  playing  upon  &  bandore."— Wit*, 
Fits  and  Fancies,  K.  4  (1614). 

*b&n'-d6un-iy,  *ban  -dtfwn-lf ,  adv.    [O.  Eng. 
&  Scotch  baudoun;  -ly.]    Firmly,  courageously. 
"The  Sotheron  saw  how  that  so  bandoicnly 
Wallace  abaid  ner  hand  thair  chewalry." 

Wallace,  v.  881,  MS.     (Jamieson.) 

band-rol,  ban'-dSr-ole,  ban-nSr-61,  ban'- 
n8r-611e,  ban'-ner-all,  s.  [InFr.  bande  role- (I)  a 
shoulder-belt;  (2)  a  bandrol;  (3)  (Naut.)  a  streamer.] 

1.  A  small  flag,  pennant,  or  streamer  in  the  form 
of  a  guidon,  longer  than  broad,  usually  borne  at  the 
mast-heads  of  vessels.    (Johnson. ) 

2.  The  small  silk  flag  which  occasionally  hangs 
from  a  trumpet.    (Johnson.) 

S.  A  banner  or  flag,  usually  about  a  yard  square, 
several  of  which  were  borne  at  the  funerals  of  the 
great.  (See  example  from  Cam  den  under  BAN- 

NEEOL.) 

4.  Her. :   A  small  streamer  depending  from  the 
crook*>f  a  crozier  and  folding  over  the  staff. 

5.  Arch. :  A  flat  band  with  an  inscription,  used  in 
the  decoration  of   buildings   of   the    Renaissance 
period. 

band  s,  man,  8.  [Eng.  band;  -man.]  A  member 
of  a  (military)  band.  [BAND,  II.  2.] 

band  -ster,  ban'-stSr,  s.  [Eng.  band,  and  suff. 
•ster.]  One  who  binds  sheaves  after  the  reapers  of 
the  harvest-field.  (Scotch.) 

b&n'-dy  (1),  s.  [From  Fr.  bandf,  pa.  par.  of 
bander—.  .  .  to  bend,  ...  to  bandy.  Or,  as 
Wedgwood  thinks,  connected  with  Sp.  banda=a 

1,  A  club  bent  and  rounded  at  the  lower  part, 
designed  for  striking  a  ball. 

2.  A  game  played  between  two  parties  equipped 
with  such  sticks  or  clubs,  the  one  side  endeavoring 
to  drive  a  small  ball  to  a  certain  spot,  and  tin- 
others  doing  their  best  to  send  it  in  the  opposite 
direction.    [HOCKEY.  ] 

"  Are  nothing  but  the  games  they  lose  at  bandy." 

O.  Play,  v.  162.     (J.  II,  in  Boucher.') 
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bandy-wicket,  »•.  An  old  name  of  a  game  like 
cricket. 

ban'-djF  (2),  s.  [Telcgu  and  Karnata  (Canarese) 
bandit  bundi.] 

Among  Anglo-Indians:  A  cart,  a  carriage,  a  gig; 
any  wheeled  conveyance.  [BULLOCK-BANDY.] 

ban  -dy\  a.  [From  Fr.  bande.  pa.  par.  of  bander 
~  ...  to  bend,  to  bandy.]  [BAND,  BANDY,  8.  &  r.j 

1.  Gen.    (See  the  compounds.) 

2.  Spec,   (of  cloth)  :    Without   substance,   limp, 
flexible. 

"  Soe  as  the  same  clothes  beinge  put  in  water  are  found 
to  shrincke,  rewey,  pursey,  squattie,  cocklinge,  bandy, 
lighte,  and  notablie  fanltie."—  Stat.  43  Eltz.,  c.  10.  (S.  in 
Boucher.) 

bandy-leg,  s.   A  crooked  leg. 

"  Nor  makes  a  Bcruple  to  expose 
Your  bandy-leg,  or  crooked  nose."—  Swift. 

bandy-legged,  a.    Having  crooked  legs. 

"  The  Ethiopians  had  an  one-«yed,  bandy-legged  prince: 
such  a  person  would  have  made  but  an  odd  figure."  —  John- 
son. 

ban'-dy1,  v.  t.  &  i.  [From  bandy,  s.  (q.  v.).  In  Fr. 
bander=  ...  to  bandy.] 

A.  Transitive; 

I.  Literally:  To  toss  backward  and  forward,  as  a 
ball  in  the  game  of  tennis  or  any  similar  play. 

"They  do  cunningly,  from  one  hand  to  another,  bandy 
the  service  like  a  tennis  bull." 


"  What  from  the  tropics  can  the  earth  repel  ? 
What  vigorous  arm,  what  repercussive  blow, 
Bandies  the  mighty  globe  still  to  and  fro?" 

Blackmore. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  exchange  anything  in  a  more  or  less  similar 
way  with  another  person. 

(a)  In  a  general  sense  : 

"Had  she  affections  and  warm  youthful  blood, 
She'd  be  as  swift  in  motion  as  a  ball; 
My  words  would  bandy  her  to  my  sweet  love, 
And  his  to  me."  Shakesp.:  Borneo  and  Juliet,  H.  5. 

(6)  Spec.  ;  Used  of  the  exchange  of  words  or  blows 
with  an  adversary. 

"And  bandied  many  a  word  of  boast." 

Scott.-  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  v.  14. 
"  While  he  and  Musgrave  bandied  blows."  —  Ibid.,  27. 

2.  To  agitato,  to  toss  about. 

"This  hath  been  so  bandied  amongst  us,  that  one  can 
hardly  miss  books  of  this  kind."  —  Locke. 

"Ever  since  men  have  been  united  into  governments 
the  endeavors  after  universal  monarchy  have  been  ban* 
died  among  them."  —  Swift. 

"  Let  not  obvious  and  known  truth,  or  some  of  the 
most  plain  and  certain  propositions,  be  bandied  about  in 
a  disputation."  —  Watts. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  draw  a  ball  backward  and  forward  in 
playing  tennis. 

"That  while  he  had  been  bandying  at  tennis    .    .     ." 
Webster:  Vittoria   Corombona.     (ffares.) 

2.  Fig.  :  To  drive  anything  to  and  fro  ;  specially, 
to  exchange  blows  with  an  adversary. 

"  A  valiant  son-in-law  t  lion  shalt  enjoy; 
One  fit  to  bandy  with  thy  lawless  sons, 
To  ruffle  in  the  commonwealth  of  Rome/' 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  i.  1. 

ban'-djMng,  pr.  par,  &  a.    [BANDY,  v.] 

"After  all  the  bandying  attempts  of  resolution,  it  is  as 
much  a  question  as  ever."  —  Glanville. 

*bane  (1),  ».  [BONE.]  (O.  Eng.  A  Scotch.) 
band  (2).  s.  [A.  S.  bana=(l)  a  wound-maker,  a 
murderer;  (2)  destruction,  death,  the  undoing:  bane, 
ben,  6enn=a  wound;  Sw.  fcane=bane,  death;  Icel. 
6ant=death,  murder  ;  in  compos,  bana,  as  bana-sott 
=  death-sickness  ;  bana-sar  =  death-wound,  from 
fcana=to  slay,  &«n=a  deadly  wound;  Mid.  H.  Ger. 
&  Flem.  bane—  destruction  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  6ana=death- 
blow,  murder;  &ano=murderer;  Goth.  banja=& 
blow,  a  wound  (BANG)  ;  Irish  6ano=death.  Bane 
may  be  connected  with  Arm.  beni/n,  vinym  ;  Fr. 
venin;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  veneno;  Lat.  venenum  = 
poison.]  [BANE,  r.] 
*A.  Of  persons:  A  murderer. 

"And  schulde  have  bane  beon.    ..." 
MS.  Cott.,  Titus,  D.  xviii.,  f.  147.     (S.  in  Boucher.) 

B.  Of  things: 

I.  Lit.:  Poison  of  a  deadly  kind.     [BANE-BERRY.] 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Anything  highly  detrimental,  noxious,  or  fatal. 
"Thus  am  I  doubly  arm'd;  my  death  and  life, 

My  bane  and  antidote,  are  both  before  me  ; 

This,  in  a  moment,  brings  me  to  un  end; 

But  that  informs  me  I  shall  never  die."    Addison. 

2.  Anything  detrimental  to  a  lesser  extent. 

"  For  mutability  is  Nature's  ftane." 

H'urdaworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 


ba  ne-ful-lyS  adv.    .. 
ciously,  noxiously,  harm 


banging 

^f  Crabb  thu^  distinguishes  between  ban'.-,  j>tst* 
and  ruin:  l"' Bane_  is  said  of  things  only  ;./>*.•  .s/.  of 
persons  only.  Whatever  produces  a  deadly  cor- 
ruption is  the  bane;  whoever  is  as  obnoxious  as  tlie 
plague  is  a  pest;  ruin  is  that  which  actually  cause? 
ruin ;  luxury  is  the  bane  of  civil  society ;  gamine  i- 
the  bane  of  youth;  sycophants  are  the  pent*  m 
society ;  drinking  is  the  ruin  of  all  who  indulge  to 
excess."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Syrian.) 

bane-berry,  s.  The  English  name  of  tin-  A'-f'i" 
spicata,  a  plant  of  the  order  RanuncnlaccH1,  <•:• 
Crowfoots.  It  is  called  also  Herb  Christopher.  Tin? 
berries  are  poisonous ;  with  alum  they  yield  a  black 
dye.]  [ACT^EA.] 

*bane-wort,  s.  One  of  the  old  names  of  a  plant 
— the  Deadly  Nightshade  (Atropa  belladonna, 
Linn.). 

*bane,  v.  t.  [From  fcane,  s.  (q.  v.).  In  Gr.  *ph?ni~t= 
to  slay.]  To  poison. 

"  What  if  my  house  be  troubled  with  a  rat. 
And  I  be  pleas' d  to  give  ton  thousand  ducat* 
To  have  it  ban'd." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  JVim-e,  iv.  1. 

*ba  ne-fire,  *.    [BONFIRE.] 

ba'ne-fnl,  a.    [Eng.bane;  -/«/•]  Poisonous,  per- 
nicious, deadly,  noxious,  harmful,  destructive. 
'*  For  sure  one  star  its  baneful  beam  display' d 
On  Priam's  roof  and  Hippoplacia's  shade." 

Pope:  Homers  Iliad,  xxii.  G10.  611. 
"  And  hereto  every  thirsty  wanderer 
By  sly  enticement  gives  his  baneful  cup." 

Milton:  Contv*. 

:.  baneful;  -?y.]    Perni- 
"Ly. 

ba  ne-ful-ness,  «.  [Eng.  baneful;  •«<•*».]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  poisonous,  noxious,  per- 
nicious, or  harmful.  (Johnson.') 

*ban'-Sr  (Scotch),  *ban'-5re  (O.  £»*/.),  s.  [BAN- 
NER.] 

*ban  -er-man,  s.  An  obsolete  spelling  of  BAN- 
NEB-MAN  (q.  v.). 

"banes, ,  e.  pi.    [BAN  (1) ,  s.] 

bang,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Imitated  from  the  sound.  In  Sw. 
banka;  Dan.  banke—to  beat,  to  knock;  Ir.  bean<i?tfi 
=to  beat.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  beat,  to  thnmp.    ( Vulgar.) 

"  One  receiving  from  them  some  affronts,  met  with  t  hem 
handsomely,  and  banged  them  to  good  purpose." — timed. 

"He  having  got  some  iron  out  of  the  earth,  put  it  into 
Ms  servants'  nands  to  fence  with  and  bang  one  another.'' 
— Locke. 

2.  To  fire  a  gun,  cannon,  or  anything  which  makes 
a  report;  or,  more  loosely,  to  let  off  or  shoot  an 
arrow,  or  anything  which  goes  more  noiselessly  to 
its  destination. 

"...  he  gaed  into  the  wood,  and  banged  off  LTUU 
at  him."— Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  Ixiv. 

3.  To  handle  roughly. 

"The  desperate  tempest  hath  so  bang'd  the  Turks." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  1. 

4.  To  surpass. 

"...  not  an  England  can  bang  them." — An*ltre»nr 
Cumberland  Ballads,  p.  25.  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

B.  Intransitive:  To  change  place  with   impetu- 
osity: as,  "He  bang'd  to  the  door  "  =  he  went  hastily 
to  the   door.     (Jamieson.)    Cf.   **to   bang  to  the 
door,"  meaning  to  shut  the  door  so  as  to  can  ^0  a 
bang. 

bang  (1),  s.  [Imitated  from  the  sound.  In  Dan. 
fcanfc=drubbing,  cudgeling,  blows.]  A  blow,  a 
thump.  ( Vulgar.) 

"With  many  a  stiff  twack,  many  a  bang, 
Hard  crabtree  and  old  iron  rang."    Hurtihr  -«. 

bang  (2),  8.    [BHANG.] 

bang  (3),  «.  The  short  front  hair,  cut  square* 
across  the  forehead. 

bang,  v.  t.  To  cut  the  hair  straight  across  one's- 
forehead. 

bang-up,  a.    Of  superior  quality;  first  rate. 
banged,  pa.  par.    [BANG,  r.] 

ban'-ghj  (h  mute),  s.  [Compare  Telogu  bu»:/"i< 
= baggage  in  baskets,  and  bonya  =  a  joint  of  bam- 
boo.] 

In  India:  Baggage  suspended  from  a  bamboo 
pole  carried  on  a  man's  shoulders. 

bang  -I-a,  ft.  [Named  after  Christian  Frederick- 
Bang,  author  of  a  dissertation  upon  the  plants  of 
sacred  history  (1767).]  A  genus  of  Algcp.  Th"  spe- 
cies are  in  broad  or  sillcy  tufts. 

bang  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [Eng.  bang;  -ing>] 
A.  -4*  pr.  par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;    gd,     pot,. 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ctire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Sfrian.      as,     oe  =  e;     ey  -  a.       qu  =  lew. 
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B.  As  adj.:  Creat.  large.  "  healing"  in  the  souse 
of  exceeding  anything  else  in  magnitude.  <>'.  in 
f toucher,  cff.)  (I'H/f/ar.) 

*ban'-gle,  T-.  t.  [A  frequent,  formed  from  Eng. 
ban  </ ,  v  .  |  To 
waste  by  little 
and  little;  to 
squander  reck- 
lessly. 

"If  we  bnn.jlr 
Hway  the  legacy  of 
peace  left  us  by 
Christ,  it  is  n  si^n 
of  our  want  of  re- 
gard for  Him." — 
Duty  of  Man. 

ban'-gle,  «. 
[Hind,  b  a  ng  r  i . 

b  u  n  n  r  e  e   =  a  Bangles, 

bracelet.]    An 

ornament  of  a  ringed  form,  like  a  bracelet,  worn  on 
the  wrists  and  ankles  of  both  sexes  in  India,  in 
parts  of  Africa,  and  other  tropical  countries. 

bangle-ear,  s.  A  loose  hanging  ear;  a  defective 
ear  in  a  horse.  (Rees.) 

bangle-eared,  a.  Having  the  ears  loose  and 
hanging  like  those  of  a  dog.  (J.  H.  in  Boucher.) 

Ban  gor  -I-an,  a.  [From  Bangor,  a  cathedral 
city  and  parish  in  Carnarvon,  Wales.  The  Rev,  J. 
Evans  derives  it  from  Wei.  6an  =  superior,  and  cor= 
a  society.  The  chief  choir.]  Pertaining  to  Bangor. 

Bangorian  controversy :  A  pontroversy  raised  by 
Dr.  Benjamin  Hoadley,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  through 
his  publishing  a  sermon  in  1717?  from  the  text,  "  My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  "  (John  xviii.  36).  His 
views,  which  were  Low  Church  with  a  dash  of  what 
is  now  called  Rationalism,  gave  much  offense  to 
the  High  Churchmen  of  the  day.  Among  Dr.  Hoad- 
ley's  opponents  was  Dr.  John  Potter,  afterward 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  author,  among  other 
works,  of  the  well-known  Grecian  Antiquities. 

"They  are  informed  of  the  excellence  of  the  Baagortan 
controversy  .  .  ."—Goldsmith:  The  Bee,  No.  vii. 

bang  -ra.  s-  [From  Mahratta,  &c.,  bhang = 
hemp.]  Coarse  hempen  cloth  made  in  North  India. 

tbang-ster,  *bang  e-Is-tSr,  s.  &  adj.  [Eng. 
bang;  -ster.] 

A.  As  substantive.     Properly:    One   capable   of 
inflicting    "banging"    blows;    a    burly    ruffian,    a 
rough,  a  bully,  a  quarrelsome  person.     (O.  Eng.  d*1 
Scotch.) 

"Ilk  bangrister  nnd  limmer  of  this  land 
With  frie  brydell  sail  quham  thai  pleis  molest.'' 
Pinkerton;  Scottish  Poem,",  ii.  337.    (Jamiesott.) 

B.  Asa<ijectire:  Violent,  quarrelsome. 

"  A'  kens  they  btnigster  chiels  o'  yore, 
First  amity  an  luxrie  tore." 

Learmont:  Poems,  p.  29.    (Jamieson.) 

*bangue,  s.    [BHANG.] 

ban -I-an  >i),  ban  -jf-an  (2),  «.  &  a.  [In  Ger. 
bnniam',  Ixnulii  mjn  ,'  t  r.  banian;  Port,  baniano; 
Sansc.  6aiti"fe=a  merchant;  />u»?/a=salable;  pan  = 
to  sell.  (.}falin,  rtv.i  | 

A.  AR substantive  (among  Anglo-Indians): 
1.  A  Hindoo  merchant  or  shopkeeper. 

'1,  Xprc.  in  Bengal :  A  native  who  manages  the 
money  concerns  of  a  European,  and  sometimes  acts 
as  his  interpreter.  (Gloss,  to  MilVs  Hist,  of  India.) 

B.  As  adjrrthv: 

Banian  days;  Days  on  whicli  sailors  have  no 
meat  given  them  in  their  rations.  This  for  the  time 
being  makes  them,  not  wholly  witli  their  own  con- 
currence, vegetable  feeders,  like  the  banians  and 
many  other  natives  of  India. 

ban  -1-an  (2),  s.    The  same  as  BAXTAX  (1). 

ban  -Ish,  r.  t.  [In  Ger.  batmen,  wrbanncn  ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  bannan ;  Dut.  rrrbannrn  ;  Fr.  hamnr.  j»r".  par. 
banisxant;  Port,  banir;  Prov.  «fc  Ital.  bandire; 
Low  Lat.  txznnio.]  [B.VX,  BANDIT.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  sentence  to  exile:  to  send  away  from  one's 
country  by  tin-  verdict  of  a  judicial  authority;  to 
exile  for  a  limited  period  or  for  life. 

"...    therefore  we  banish  you  our  territories." 

Shakes^.:  Richard  II.,  i.  3. 

2.  Reflectively:  To  send  one's  self  abroad. 
II.  Fig. :  To  drive  out  or  away ;  to  expel. 

"It  is  for  wicked  men  only  to  dread  God,  and  to 
endeavor  to  banish  the  thoughts  of  Him  out  of  their 
m  i  nds." —TV  llotson. 

"And  bids  the  world  take  henrt  and  brinish  fear." 
•  -oi(V*r;  The  Task,  bk.  ii. 

H  Crabb  thus  distingxiishes  between  the  verbs  to 
banish,  to  exile,  and  to  expel,  and  between  the  cor- 
lesponding  nouns  banishment,  exile^  and  expulsion. 
The  idea  of  exclusion,  or  coercive  removal  from  a 
place,  is  common  to  these  terms. 
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(tt )  To  banish  and  to  exile  are  thus  discriminated  : 
Hiint'shm*.'nt  includes  the  removal  from  or  the  pro- 
hibition of  access  to  some  place;  e.cil<-  signifies  the 
removal  from  one's  home ;  to  exile,  therefore,  is  to 
banish,  but  to  banish  is  not  always  to  exile.  Ban- 
ixhmcttt  follows  from  a  decree  of  justice;  exile 
either  by  the  necessity  of  circumstances  or  an  order 
of  authority,  fianu&ntenila  a  disgraceful  punish- 
ment inflicted  by  tribunals  upon  delinquents;  exile 
is  a  disgrace  incurred  without  dishonor;  exile 
removes  us  from  our  country ;  banishment  drives  us 
from  it  ignominiously.  }htnishim-nt  is  a  compul- 
sory exercise  of  power  which  must  be  submitted  to  ; 
rsilc  is  a  state  into  which  we  may  go  voluntarily. 

(6)  The  following  is  the  distinction  between  to 
banish  and  to  expel:  Banishment  and  expulsion 
both  mark  a  disgraceful  and  coercive  exclusion, 
but  banin/inn'nt  is  authoritative;  it  is  a  public  act 
of  government  :cspul#iini  is  simply  coercive;  it  is 
the  act  of  a  private  individual,  or  a  small  commu- 
nity. Banishment  always  supposes  a  removal  to  a 
distant  spot,  to  another  laud ;  expulsion  never 
reaches  beyond  a  particular  house  or  society—  e. .'/., 
a  university  or  public  school,  &c.  Banishment  aiid 
expulsion  are  likewise  used  in  a  figurative  sense, 
although  exile  is  not:  in  this  sense,  bumishment 
marks  a  distant  and  entire  removal ;  expulsion  a 
violent  removal:  we  banish  that  which  it  is  not 
prudent  to  retain— e.  <;.,  groundless  hopes,  fears, 
Ac. ;  we  expel  that  which  is  noxious— e.  </.,  envy, 
hatred,  and  every  evil  passion  should  bo  expelled 
from  the  mind  as  disturbers  of  its  peace. 

ban-Isned,    *ban-^shed,    past    par.    &    adj. 
[BANISH.] 
As  pa.  par.: 

"  fitaft&jtatt 

O  friar,  the  damned  use  that  word  in  hell; 
Howl  ings  attend  it.    How  hast  thou  the  heart, 
Being  11  divine,  a  ghostly  confessor, 
A  sin-absolver,  and  my  friend  professed, 
Toiuaugle  me  with  that  word — banishedt" 

Shakes^.;  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

ban  -lsh-er,  .s.  [Eng.  banish;  -er.]  One  who 
banishes. 

"  To  be  full  quit  of  those  my  buiiisher*, 
Stand  I  before  thee  here." 

Shakesp..-  Cor  iol  units,  iv.   5. 
ban  -iSh-Ing,  pr.  par.    [BANISH.] 
ban  -Ish-ment,  ••*.    [Eng.  banish;  -ment.    In   Fr. 
banistement.]    The  act  of  banishing;  the  state  of 
being  banished. 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  sending  one  from  his  country 
into  exile ;  the  state  of  being  sent  into  exile. 

"There  was  now  no  probability  that  he  would  be  recalled 
from  banishment."— Marmtltiif:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Fig.:   The  act  of  sending  away;  of  dismissing 
thought  or  mental  anxiety. 

ban  -Is-ter,  s.    [BALUSTER.] 

ban  is  ter-e-ae,  s.pl.    [BAXISTERIA  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  or  section  of  the  order  Malpighi- 
aceap. 

ban-Is tSr  -I-a,  «.  [Named  after  the  Rev.  John 
Banister,  who  lost  his  life  searching  for  plants  in 
Virginia.]  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Malpighiacete,  or  Malpighiads,  and  the  tribe  Ban- 
is  terew.  The  species  are  evergreen  twiners  and 
climbers,  with  hue  leaves  and  flowers.  They  have 
been  introduced  into  England. 

ban  -J6,  fban  -je"r,  s.  [  Probably  derived  from 
bandore  (q.  v.)-]  A  musical  instrument  with  rive 
strings,  having  a  head  and  neck  like  a  guitar,  with 
a  body  or |  sounding-board  hollow  at  the  back,  and 
playe.i  with  the  hand  and  fingers.  It  is  the  favorite 
instrument  of  the  plantation  negroes  of  the  South- 
ern States  and  their  imitators. 

bank,  *banke,  *bancke,  s.  [In  A.  S.  6anr=(i)  a 
bench,  C2)  a  bedstead;  benc=a  bench,  a  table;  Sw. 
bank=&  shelf,  a  bar;  Dan.  6<enfc=a  bench,  a  form,  a 
seat;  bunk  =  a  bench,  form,  pew,  bank,  pawnbroker's 
shop,  shelf ;  Ger.  bank,  banko;  Dut.  bank;  Wei.  & 
Arm.  banct  banrg;  Fr.  &  Prov.  banc=a  bench,  seat, 
pew,  a  bank,  sand,  a  border-shelf;  banque  =  ban]c, 
money  agency,  workman's  salary,  bench,  block; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  banco— a.  bench,  a  shop-counter,  a 
bank;  Low  Lat.  baneus=a  high  seat.  Hence  it 
appears  that  bank -and  bench  were  originally  the 
same  word.]  [BENCH.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

fl.  Of  a  bench  or  seat :  A  bench,  a  desk,  a  counter, 
or  anything  similar  to  these  in  form  ;  specially,  one 
of  the  benches  on  which  rowers  usually  sit. 

"Placed  on  their  banks  the  lusty  Trojane  sweep." 

Waller. 

2,  Of  a  house  fitted  up  with  such  benches  or  *•  ut.*; 
of  anything  or  any  person  connected  with  such  a 
building: 

(a\  A  counting-house  or  office  fitted  tip  with 
benches,  desks,  and  counters ;  specially  one  for  deal- 
ing in  money.  [B.] 

"...  a  fairly  good  demand  is  maintained  at  the 
Bank."— Times,  December  28,  1878. 
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(6)  The  money  dealt  in  at  a  bank. 

(c)  The  persons  who  deal  in  it;  specially  tho 
manager  or  the  directors  of  tho  business. 

"...  the  Hank  has  been  able  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
currency  .  .  ."—Times,  December  28,  1878. 

('0  The  operations  carried  on;  the  affairs  man- 
aged. 

"...  the  foresight  with  which  the  />'io</v  ha*  for 
some  months  past  been  managed."— Times,  December  •>, 
1878. 

3.  Of  anything  in  nature  resembling  a  bench  ur 
seat : 

(1)  A  piece  of  ground  rising  above  the  rest,  ami 
constituting  either  a  long  acclivity  or  an  elevation 
of  some  other  form.    This  may  be — 

(a)  A  river-bank. 

'* .  .  .  packs  of  wild  dogs  maybe  heard  howling  on 
the  wooded  i><tui,-*  of  the  less  frequented  streams." — />'«*- 
win:  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  vi. 

(6)  Any  slight  eminence  or  knoll. 
"  With  fragrant  turf,  and  flowers  as  wild  and  fair 
As  ever  dressed  a  bank  or  scented  summer  air." 

Vowper:  Charity, 

(c)  An  eminence  rising  from  the  sea-bottom,  even 
though  it  does  not  come  near  the  surface,  as  "the 
banks  of  Newfoundland." 

*'  And  there  is  no  danger  of  bank  or  breaker; 
With  the  breeze  behind  us  on  we  go." 

Longfellow;  Golden  Legend,  v. 

(2)  A  cloud  or  fog  shaped  like  a  bench,  or  like  a 
river-bank  or  a  knoll. 

"...  a  heavy  bank  of  clouds  .  .  ."— Darwin:  Voy- 
age round  the  World,  ch.  ii. 

(3)  Anything  which,  made  by  man,  looks  like  a 
natural  river-bank,  eminence,  or  knoll ;  specially,  a 
mound  of  earth  or  other  material  thrown  up  with 
the  view  of  aiding  in  the  siege  of  a  fortified  place. 

"  He  shall  not  come  into  this  city,  nor  shoot  an  arrow- 
there,  nor  come  before  it  with  shields,  nor  cast  a  bank 
against  it." — Isa.  mvii,  33. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law: 

(a)  Originally:  Tho  bench  on  which  tho  judges 
sat. 

(/>)  The  whole  of  the  judges,  orat,  least  a  number 
of  them  sitting  together,  hearing  arguments  involv- 
ing questions  in  subtle  points  of  law,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  smaller  gathering  of  them  for 
hearing  cases  in  Nisi  Prius. 

2.  Print ina:  A   flat  table  used  by  printers,  on 
which  the  printed  sheets  arc  laid  as  they  come  from 
the  press. 

3.  Carpentry:  A  long  piece  of  timber. 

4.  Comm.  <&  Potit.  Econ.:  An  institution  in  til*} 
hands  of  a  joint-stock  company  or  of  a  private  per- 
son, for  receiving  money,  keeping   it  secure   till 
required  again  by  the  owners,  and  turning  it  mean- 
while to  profitable  account.    [BANKING.] 

5.  Mach.:  A  creel  for  holding  rows  of  bobbins  of 
cotton. 

6.  The  floor  of  a  glass-melting  furnace. 

1.  Music :  A  row  of  keys  of  a  stringed  or  wind 
i  us  t  ru  meut.  (Knight. ) 

8.  Mining:  The  face  of  the  coal  at  which  miners 
are  working;  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  iu  the 
phrase  "so  much  coal  came  to  bank."    Also,  tho 
coal  left  standing  between  the  excavations  is  bank, 

9.  Naut. :  A  tier  of  oars  in  a  galley. 

B.  Attributively,  as  in  •  the  following  com- 
pounds : 

bank-agent,  #.  A  paid  functionary  employed  1o 
conduct  banking  operations  in  a  branch  of  the  cen- 
tral office  established  as  a  feeder  in  a  provincial 
town, 

bank-bill,  s. 

1.  In  this  country:  A  promissory  note;  a   hank- 
note. 

2.  In  England:  A  bill  drawn  on  a  bank  or  a  private 
individual.    It  is  payable  at  sight,  or  at  a  certain 
specified  time  after  it  becomes  due.    [  BILL.] 

"  Let  three  hundred  pounds  be  paid  her  out  of  my 
ready  money,  or  bank-bills."—  Swift. 

bank-book,  s.  A  book  in  which  tho  cashier  or 
clerk  eaters  the  debt  and  credit  of  a  customer. 

bank-credit,  s.  A  specified  sum  up  to  which  one 
will  be  allowed  to  draw  money  from  a  bank  upon 
proper  security  being  given. 

bank-fence,  s.  A  bank  of  earth  used  as  a  fence 
for  a  field  or  other  piece  of  land. 

bank-holidays,  s. 

Law  rfr  Ord.Lang.:  Holidays  upon  which  banks 
are  legally  closed. 

1.  In  the  United  States:  January  1st,  or  Now  Year's 
Day,  is  a  legal  or  bank-holiday  in  all  the  States 
except  Arkansas,  Delaware,  deorgia,  Kentucky, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  North  and  South  Carolina.  July  4th,  Inde- 
pendence Day.  and  December  25th,  Christmas  Day, 
are  bank-holidays  in  all  the  States  and  Territories 
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of  the  Union.  Thanksgiving  Day  ami  Public  Fast 
Days  appointed  by  the  President  of  tho  United 
States  are  also  legal  or  bank-holidays.  February 
the  12th,  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  is  a  legal  holiday  in  Illinois.  February 
2!d,  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Washington,  is 
a  legal  holiday  in  all  the  States  save  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Maine,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Texas,  and  Tennessee.  January  8th.  anniversary 
of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  and  Firemen's  Day, 
March  4th,  are  legal  holidays  in  Louisiana.  Good 
Friday  is  a  legal  holiday  in  Florida,  Louisiana, 
Minnesota,  and  Pennsylvania.  Shrove  Tuesday  is  a 
legal  holiday  in  Louisiana  and  Alabama.  Decora- 
tion or  Memorial  Day  is  observed  in  all  the  North- 
ern States. 

•    2.  In  England  and  Ireland:  (1)  Easter  Monday  : 

)  the  Monday  in  Whitsun  week,  generally  called 

iVhit  Monday  ;  (3)  the  first  Monday  in  August  ;  (4) 
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the  26th  of  December,  popularly  called  Boxing  Day. 
3.  In  Scotland :  (1)  New   Year's  Day;  (2)  the  first 
Monday  in  May ;  (3)  the  first  Monday  in  August ;  (4) 


«»(/:  (1)  New   Year'sDay;  (2)  the  first 

ay  ; 
Christmas  Day. 

Of  the  above  holidays  Christmas  Day,  Boxing 
Day,  and  New  Year's  Day  fall  on  different  days  of 
the  week,  and  may  in  consequence  fall  on  Sunday. 
When  any  one  of  them  does  so,  the  legal  bank-holi- 
day is  on  the  Monday  immediately  following. 

Most  of  the  English  had  previously  made  holiday 
on  Easter  Monday,  Whit  Monday,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  on  BoxingDay  ;  and  the  Scotch  had  done  so 
on  New  Year's  Day,  and  in  a  limited  degree  on 
Christmas;  but  the  first  Monday  of  August  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  and  the  first  Monday  of  May  in 
Scotland,  were  not  observed  before  the  passing  of 
theAct  of  1871.  [LEGAL  HOLIDAYS.] 

bank-Interest,  s.  The  interest  allowed  on 
money  deposited  in  a  bank.  The  rate  is  higher  on 
deposit  receipts  than  on  current  accounts.  Both, 
however,  fluctuate  within  certain  considerable 

limits. 

bank-martin,  s. 

iiriiilh.:  A  name  for  a  bird,  the  Sand-martin 
(Hirundo  riparia).  (Also  called  BANK-SWALLOW.) 

bank-money,  e.  The  credit  given  by  the  Bank  of 
Amsterdam  for  worn  coin  received  by  "it  at  the 
intrinsic  value  of  each  piece.  The  appellation  was 
intended  to  distinguish  it  from  the  current  money 
of  the  place. 

bank-note,  s.  A.  note  issued  by  a  bank  legally 
empowered  to  send  it  forth.  It  promises  to  pay  to 
the  bearer  a  certain  specific  sum  of  money  conspic- 
uously printed  upon  its  face.  In  the  United  States 
bank-notes  or  bills  are  issued  from  the  value  of  one 
to  a  thousand  dollars.  During  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion paper  money  was  issued  of  very  small 
denomination,  oven  as  low  as  stamps  of  the  value  of 
three  cents,  popularly  known  as  "  Shin-plaisters." 
Those  notes  have  become  scarce  enough  to  bo  curi- 
osities. The  Bank  of  England  issues  bank-notes  of 
the  value  of  £5  ($25),  and  upward. 

bank-post,  «. 

Stationery:  The  name  for  three  kinds  of  paper 
used  for  foreign  correspondence.  Medium  Bank- 
post  is  22  X  17'  a  inches,  and  weighs  thirteen  pounds 
per  ream.  Large  Bank-post  is  20H  X  16lj  inches, 
and  weighs  eleven  pounds  per  ream.  Small  Bank- 
post,  a  kind  of  paper  now  seldom  used,  is  18  X  15'4 
inches,  and  weighs  about  nine  pounds  per  ream. 

bank-rate,  s.  The  rate  of  discount  at  the 
National  Banks  on  a  particular  day.  [DISCOUNT, 
INTEREST.] 

"  When  thobank-rtitr  remains  apparently  immovably  one 
prr  cent,  above  the  highent  open  value  of  money  .  .  ." 
-Times,  September  19,  1819. 

bank-stock,  «.  A  share  or  shares  in  the  capital 
of  a  joint-stock  bank. 

"The  sick  man  cried  out  with  a  feeble  voice,  'Pray, 
Doctor,  how  went  bank-stwk  today  ut  'Change  ?  '  "  — 
Taller,  No.  243. 

bank-swallow,  s. 

Oniith.:  A  name  for  the  Sand-martin  (Hirundo 
riparia).  [BANK-MARTIN.] 

bank,  v.  t.  &  I.    [From  bank,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  pass  by  the  banks  or  mounds  of. 

''  .    .    .    as  I  have  bantod  their  towns.'1 

Sltakesp.:  Kiiiy  Juhn,  1.  2. 

2.  To  place  in  a  banking  establishment  which 
invites  the  deposit  of  money.    (  Johnson.) 

3.  To  surround  with  a  bank  ;  to  embank,  to  fortify 
with  earthworks.    (Johnson.) 

IT  To  bank  up  a  fire  is  to  cover  it  thickly  with 
slack  coal,  which  will  keep  alight  but  burn  slowly, 
as  is  done  by  engineers  leaving  work  for  a  time. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  place  money  in  a  bank. 

bank-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  Ixtiik:  -nhl<-.]  Of  such  n 
character  as  to  be  received  at  a  bank. 
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banked,  pa.  i>,tr.  &,  a.    [B,v\K,  r.  I 

bank  -en  n,  *banq  ue"r{« silent ),  *banc  -qwgr 
i  A-m/.i,  bank  er,  *bauk  -fire  (Scotch),  s.  [In  Fr. 
banquier—  a  bench-cloth. J  [BANK,  s.] 

I.  Of  a  literal  bench  or  seat : 

*1.  A  cushion  or  covering  for  a  scat. 

"One  tlocer  and  a  new buiiet/tcfi;  .  .  ."—Cockyn :  Will 
of  tt'm.  Askame  (1389).  Tsstuin.  Ebor.,  p.  129. 

•  Tln»  form  banker  appears  in  Prontpt,  Pan: 
(1440).  It  is  still  in  use  as  a'technical  word  among 
artisans. 

'2.  A  stone  bench  on  which  masons  place  the  block 
of  stone  on  which  they  are  operating. 

3.  A  bench  used  in  bricklaying  for  preparing  the 
bricks  for  gauged  work. 

II.  Of  that  which  JUT  tains  to  anything  in  nature 
inform  like  such,  a  bench  or  seat:   A  vessel  used  for 
cod-fishing  on  the  bunks  of  Newfoundland. 

bank  -3r  (2),  K.  [Eng.  bank;  -er.  In  Svf.bankor; 
Dut.  <k  Ger.  bnitkier;  Fr.  banquierj  Sp.  battque.ro; 
Port,  bankuetro;  Ital.  francfciere.]  [BANK.] 

1.  One   whose  profession  or  occupation  it  is  to 
conduct  banking  operations.    He  takes  in  money 
for  safe  keeping,  and,  as  a  rule,  allows  interest  on  it, 
to  repay  which  and  obtain  a  profit  for  himself  or  for 
his  employers,  he  seeks  to  place  out  a  great  part  of 
what  ho  has  received  as  advantageously  as  lie  can. 
He  prospers  if  his  investments  are  good,  but  is  the 
cause  of  tremendous  disaster  if,  lending  what  has 
been  intru.-ted  to  him  on  bad  security,  he  find  it 
not  again  recoverable. 

"  Whole  droves  of  lenders  crowd  the  banker's  doors, 
To  call  in  money."— Dryden. 

2.  One  who  raises  banks  as    a    barrier    against 
river-floods,  encroachments  of  the  sea,  &c. 

3.  A  drain-digger,  ditcher.     (North.) 
bank-et  (l),s.    [Fr.  banquette.'] 
Kri'-k-makintj:    A  wooden  bench  on  which  bricks 

are  cut. 

*bank-et  (2),  s.    [BANQUET.] 
bank   Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [BANK,  r.] 
A.  &  B.  A*  in-1-wnt  i><irticiple  <£  participial  nrfjVr- 
tier :    In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 
"  .    .    .    were  paid  by  the  quaestor  in  bills  on  the  bank- 
ing   commissioners,   or    trtttmvfri    mensarif,      .     .     ." — 
Aruold:  Hist.  Koine,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  xliv.,  p.  207. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Engineering:    The  act  or  operation  of  raising 
a  bank  against  river-floods,  the  encroachments  of 
the  sea,  or  for  other  purposes. 

2.  Comtn.  and  Polit.  Kcon. :    The  act  or  operation 
of  dealing  in  money ;  the  occupation  or  business  of 
a  banker;  the  methods  he  adopts  in  carrying  on 
this  occupation;    and  the    general    principles    on 
which  these  methods  are  founded. 

Though  banking  cannot  have  been  much  required, 
and  in  all  likelihood  did  not  arise  till  society  had 
made  considerable  advances,  yet  its  origin  goes 
back  to  a  remote  period  of  antiquity.  The  practice 
of  taking  interest  for  money,  which  presupposes 
operations  which,  by  whatever  name  calleu,  are 
really  banking,  is  alluded  to  in  the  Mosaic  law 
(Exod,  xxii.  25;  Lev.  xxv.  .35-37;  Deut,  xxiii.  19, 
20),  as  it  was  in  the  New  Testament  by  the  Divine 
Teacher  in  one  of  His  parables  (Matt.  xxv.  27).  The 
highly  interesting  discovery  has  been  made  that 
there  was  a  banking  establishment  in  ancient 
Babylon,  founded  by  a  man  called  Egibi,  which 
lasted  at  least  from  the  first  year  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar II.  (B.C.  604)  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Darius 
Hystaspis  (B.  C.  485),  and  conducted  financial 
operations  of  a  magnitude  which  would  have  done 
no  discredit  to  the  Bank  of  England  or  the  National 
Banks  of  the  United  States. 

Bankingwas  well  understood  at  Athens;  it  was 
established  also  in  the  capital  and  the  provincial 
parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  though  not  just  on  the 
scale  of  magnitude  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. 

It  languished  through  the  Middle  Ages,  but 
revived  with  commerce  in  general  about  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century,  Italy  in  this  as  in  many  other 
respects  leading  the  way.  Hence,  as  shown  in  the 
etymology,  the  English  word  bank  comes  from  the 
Italian  banco,  which  primarily  means  a  bench,  and 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  first  bankers,  while  con- 
ducting their  business,  sat  upon  a  bench;  as  the 
Hindoo  money-changers  do  to  this  day.  From  Italy 
the  revival  of  banking  spread  to  other  civilized 
countries.  Omitting  banks  of  lesser  note,  that  of 
Venice — the  first  public  bank  established  in 
medieeval  times— arose  in  1157,  that  of  Genoa  in 
1345,  that  of  Barcelona  about  1400,  that  of  Amster- 
dam in  16(59,  and  that  of  Hamburg  in  1619.  In  1694 
the  celebrated  William  Patterson  founded  the 
wo  rid -renowned  Bank  of  England,  its  charter  being 
dated  July  27th  of  that  year.  The  Bank  of  Scot 
land  followed  in  1695.  In  1703  arose  the  Bank  of 
Vienna,  in  1765  that  of  Berlin,  and  in  17S3  that  of 
Ireland.  The  Bank  of  France  was  instituted  in 
1803,  and  that  of  Bengal  in  1809.  The  Bank  of 


banking-house 


the  United  States  went  into  operation  hi  1791.  with 
a  capital  of  $10,000,000.  ]t  was  revived  several  times 
only  to  cease  to  exist  in  1SJ6. 

National  h'tinkx,  as  they  are  now.  were  organized 
in  1864.  They  are  banks  of  deposit,  discount  and 
circulation.  They  enjoy  peculiar  advantages,  hav- 
ing in  addition  to  the  profits  of  discounting,  the 
interest  on  the  bonds  deposited  with  the  Treasury 
Department  to  secure  their  circulation,  and  the  use 
of  their  circulation  itself. 

8tafeJ9anfel  are  banks  of  deposit  and  discount 
only,  and  their  business  andstandingdepends  mainly 
upon  local  causes  and  the  individuals  who  manage 
them. 

Xi/r/M.'/*  Ranks  are  banks  of  deposit,  only  allow- 
ing interest  on  all  sums  left  with  them  for  a  certain 
length  of  time. 

The  first  notable  traders  in  money  in  England 
were  the  Jews;  then  followed,  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Italians  from 
Lombardy  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  whence  the 
name  Lombard  street  for  a  well-known  thorough- 
fare in  London  still  swarming  with  bankers.  The 
goldsmiths  combined  with  their  more  specific 
avocation,  first  the  exchange  of  coins,  next  the 
borrowing  and  lending  of  money,  and  finally  bank- 
ing of  the  more  modem  typo  came  gradually  into 
existence  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  object  of  all  bankers  is  to  trade  in  money. 
This  may  be  done  with  capital  which,  in  the  strict- 
est sense,  is  their  own ;  or  it  may  be  so  that,  while 
employing  this,  they  may  invite  deposits  and  cur- 
rent accounts  from  the  public,  thus  keeping  money 
in  safe  custody,  of  which  the  owner  might  bo  robbed 
if  he  retained  it  in  his  own  possession,  and  making 
payments  for  him  more  safely  and  conveniently 
than  he  could  do  himself.  The  last-mentioned  oper- 
ation is  generally  carried  out  by  means  of  bills  or 
checks.  The  establishments  now  described  are 
banks  of  deposit  and  of  discount.  To  these  func- 
tions some  add  that  of  being  banks  of  issue,  i.  e.t  a 
bank  which  issues  notes. 

The  Bank  of  England  stands  in  a  category  by 
itself.  It  is  ruled  by  a  Governor,  Deputy-Governor, 
and  twenty-four  directors.  Its  original  canital  of 
£1.200,000  was  increased  by  successive  subscriptions 
till  in  1M6  it  reached  £14,553,000.  Its  charter  lias 
frequently  been  renewed.  It  is  a  bank  of  issue. 
The  £5  notes,  by  which  it  is  best  known  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  were  first  sent  forth  in  17!':*.  It  has  been 
helped  by  the  Government,  and  has  helped  the  Gov- 
ernment in  return.  Though  generally  prosperous. 
it  has  had  its  vicissitudes,  having  had  to  suspend 
payment  of  its  notes  in  1696,  and  between  1797  and 
1820  was  restricted  from  making  payments  in  gold, 
though  a  first  step  toward  the  gradual  resumption 
of  the  normal  system  had  been  made  in  1817.  The 
Act  by  which  banking  is  now  regulated  is  the  Bank 
Act  of  1844,  one  provision  of  which  was  that  the 
issues  of  the  Bank  of  England  on  securities  should 
be  limited  to  £14.000,000.  The  directors  of  the  Bank 
meet  every  Thursday,  to  consider  and  fix  the  rate 
of  discount,  and  for  other  business.  Till  lately 
other  banks  and  discount  houses  were  wont  to  mod- 
ify their  own  rate  of  interest  by  these  periodical 
announcements,  but  of  late  some  of  them  have 
acted  more  independently. 

The  Joint-stock  Hank*  <tf  London  and  the  provin- 
cial parts  of  England.  The  capital  of  a  joint-stock 
bank  is  made  up  of  the  money  subscribed  by  its 
shareholders.  Most  of  these  establishments  are 
constituted  on  the  principle  of  unlimited  liability, 
by  which  is  meant  that  if  the  bank  become  insolv- 
ent, the  shareholders  are  responsible  to  the  last 
farthing  they  have  in  the  world  for  the  debts  of  the 
bank:  snaring  its  profits  in  time  of  prosperity,  they 
must  participate  in  its  losses  in  days  of  adversity. 
Nay  more,  a  trustee  who  holds  bank  shares  i- 
responsiblo  personally  to  the  extent,  of  his  private 
property,  though  he  could  not  without  fraud 
nave  appropriated  any  profits  arising  from  the 
shares  placed  in  his  name.  By  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  in  1879,  these  will  be  permitted  on 
certain  conditions  to  diminish  the  excessive  liabil- 
ity of  their  shareholders.  Most  of  the  joint-stock- 
banks  grant  interest  on  the  deposits.  None  within 
sixty-five  miles  of  London  are  allowed  to  be  banks 
of  issue. 

Private  Banks:  Associations  of  private  persons 
for  banking  purposes,  not  incorporated.  These,  as 
a  rule,  give  no  interest  on  deposits. 

banking-business,  s.  The  business  of  banking; 
the  business  of  dealing  in  money  ;  bank  business. 

"...  for  the  transaction  of  ordinary  bankinyJmff- 
wcss."—  Penny  Cyclop.,  iii.  378, 

banking-functions,  s.  pi.  The  functions  dis- 
charged by  a  bank  ;  the  operations  of  a  bank. 

"...  and  of  performing  the  ordinary  tut  tiki  u<j- 
functiun*."— Penny  (*ijcl,>f>.,  iii.  37H. 

banking-house,  s.  \  house  in  which  banking 
operations  are  carried  on. 

"The  great  ba>ikittjj-h<nt#e  at  Benares." — Penny  Cyclop., 
iii.  378. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p5t, 
or,     wbre,     wplf,     w5rk,     wh6,     sftn;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oa  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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bank  less,  «.  [Eng.  bank;  -It\*.t.~\  Without  a 
bank,  uot  defined  or  limited  by  a  bauk  ;  boundless. 

b&nk'-rttpt,  *ba.nk-rdut,  "bank  ~uer  out  (u 
silent)  (Eng.),  "bank  -rout,  *bank  -rom-pue  (O. 
Scotch^,  s.  &  a.  [0.  Fr.  banqitercwttier=a  bankrupt 
(('<>!<ir<,<ri  •),  from  banqueroutte—a.  becoming  bank- 
rupt. In  Sw.  bankruttor;  Dan.  b(ink\'rotftr  ;  Dut. 
bankroetier;QeT.  Imnkt-fnttirfr;  Fr.  danguerouJter, 
iioiii  I  >t  tuque  —  bank,  and  Norm.  Fr.  ro«j»r,  Lat. 
•  ''(S=broken.  pa.  par.  of  r«w/>o=to  break.]  (See 
below,  the  example  from  Skeue.) 

A.  AB  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

trader  or  other  person  so  deeply  indebted 
that  he  has  failed  to  meet  his  pecuniary  obliga- 
tion.-, and  has  had  to  surrender  his  property  to  be 
proportionately  divided  among  his  creditors  ;  more 
loosely,  one  who  cannot  pay  his  debts,  even  if  no 
arrangement  has  been  come  to  with  his  creditors. 

"In  Latine,  Cede  re  bonis,  quhilk  is  most  coramonly 
Tsed  amongst  merchnudes  to  make  bankrout,  bankrupt, 
«r  bankrompue;  because  the  doer  thereof,  as  it  were, 
bretikis  his  bank,  stalle  or  seate.  quhnir  he  vsed  his  traf- 
fir<iiie  of  before."  —  Skene:  Verb.  $i\jn.,  under  the  words 
Difi'i',  l>i/t'i'nr. 

"Every  asylum  was  thronged  with  contraband  traders, 
fraudulent  h,inkn>i>t*.  thit-vo  imd  assassins."  —  Macaulay: 
Hi*t.  Eny.,  ch.  ix. 

Of  the  form  bankrout)  :  Bankruptcy. 
(Aares.) 

"An  unhappy  master  is  he,  that  is  made  cunning  by 
ninny  shipwratks;  «  miserable  merchant,  that  is  neither 
rich  nor  wise,  but  after  some  bankrouts."  —  Ascham: 

>•,-,'«./-  /«.,  p.  69. 

2.  Fig*:  Anything  which  promises  more  than  it 
c;ui  trive,     (Karen.) 

"Time  is  a  very  bankrupt,  and  owes  more  than  he's 
•worth  to  season."—  .S/u!/.fs^..  >'<""<•</(/  (»/  Errors,  iv.  2. 

II.  Law  and  Commerce: 

*1.  A  trader  plunged  in  debt  who  absconds  and 
hides  himself,  so  as  to  defraud  his  creditors;  or 
Hi.t-s  anything  similar  in  order  to  avoid  meeting  his 
obligations.  (Blnckstone  :  Comment.) 

2.  A  trader  who  fails  to  pay  his  debts,  and  who, 
on  the  petition  of  some  one  of  his  creditors  or  his 
own,  to  the  court  of  law  which  has  special  cog- 
nizance of  such  cases,  isreqnirodtogiveinacorrect 
account  of  his  effects,  which,  after  all  expenses  are 
paid,  are  then  divided  among  his  creditors  in  shares 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  theirseveral  claims 
jigaiast  him.  No  further  legal  demands  can  be 
made  against  him,  though,  if  strictly  honorable,  he 
<>f  course  feels  that,  morally  viewed,  his  debts  are 
still  o\ying,  and  if  at  any  future  time  he  obtain  the 
requisite  resources,  he  is  in  conscience  bound  to 
liquidate  them  with  interest  from  the  time  when 
his  failure  took  place.  [BANKRUPT  LAWS.] 

V  Strictly  speaking,  only  a  merchant  or  other 
commercial  man  can  become  a  bankrupt;  any  one 
«'!M»  failing  to  pay  his  just  debts  is  said  to  be 
Insolvent. 


. 

1.  Lit.:  Judicially  declared  unable  to  meet  one's 
liabilities. 

"...  the  officers  should  not  Itelmnkriipf  traders.'*— 
.Mucnitluy:  Jlift,  Eny.,  ch.  XV. 

'J.  Fig.  :  Unable  to  do  what  is  demanded  or 
expected  of  it. 

"  Nor  shall  I  e'er  believe  or  think  thee  dead, 
Though  mist,  until  our  bankrout  stage  be  sped,"  Ac. 
Leon.  Diggem  Prolog,  to  Sh.t  p.  228.     (Xares.) 

"He  gives,  what  bankrupt  Nature  never  can, 
Whose  noblest  coin  is  light  and  brittle  man." 

(  i'U'i"->-.-  raU'dictioii. 

bankrupt  laws,  bankruptcy  laws.  Laws  which 
have  been  formed  with  the  view  of  protecting  a  mer- 
chant who  cannot  pay  his  debts  from  unduly  harsh 
conduct  on  the  part  of  his  creditors,  and  those 
creditors  from  any  fraudulent  conduct  on  the  part 
of  their  debtor.  [DEBT.] 

Since  the  repeal  of  the  United  States  Bankrupt 
Law,  each  state  has  had  the  right  to  make  its  own 
laws  concerning  insolvency,  assignments  for  the 
benefit  of  creditors,  exemptions  of  property  from 
liability  for  debts,  and  attachments  of  property 
upon  mesne  process.  Congress,  however,  may, 
;u'r<irdmg  to  the  (  'nnstitution  of  the  United  States, 
111:1  ki'  a  uniform  Bankrupt  Law. 

"'"  Bankruptcy  laws  were  passed  in  England  in 
1543andl571.  These  were  consolidated  and  amended 
in  1861,  1868,  and  1869.  The  subject  was  again  before 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1879. 

bankrupt  system.  A  system  of  laws  designed 
to  regulate  all  cases  relating  to  bankrupts  or  bank- 
ruptcy. [BANKRUPT  LAWS.! 

bank'-rupt,  *bank  rout,  r.t.&i.  [From  the 
substantive.] 


1.  Traus. :  To  render  or  declare  a  merchant  unable 
to  meet  his  liabilit  ie>. 
f2,  Intrans.:  To  be  unable  to  meet  them. 
"We  cast  off  the  care  of  all   future  thrift,  because  we 
are  already  bankrupted." — Hammond. 

"He  that  wins  empire  with  the  loss  of  f  nit  he 
Out-buies  it,  and  will  bankrout." 

Thorpe:  Byr»i>'s  foHt^u-acy. 

bank -riipt-9?,  «.  [Eng.  bankrupt;  -<•//.]  The 
state  of  being  bankrupt;  the  act  of  declaring  one's 
self  bankrupt. 

bankruptcy  law.  [BANKRUPT  LAWS.] 
bank  -rupt-ed,  pa.  par.  [BANKRUPT,  r.] 
bank  -rupt  Ing,  pr.  par.  [BANKRUPT,  v.] 
bank  -sl-a,s.  [Named  by  Linnaeus  after  the  well- 
known  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  was  born  January  4, 
1743,  sailed  from  Plymouth  as  naturalist  in  the 
exploring  expedition  commanded  by  Captain  Cook 
in  1768,  became  President  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1778,  was  created  a  baronet  in  1780^  and  died  June 
19, 1820.]  A  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  order 
Proteacere,  or  Proteads.  The  species,  which  are 
somewhat  numerous,  are  elegant  plants,  scattered 
all  over  Australia,  where  they  are  called  Honey- 
suckle Trees.  They  have  umbellate  flowers,  with 
long,  uarrow  tubular  colored  calyces,  no  corolla. 
four  stamens,  and  hard  dry  leaves,  generally  dull 
green  above,  and  white  or  pale  green  beneath. 

banksia  rose.  A  species  of  climbing  cluster  rose 
with  small  buff  or  white  scentless  blossoms. 

bank  -sl-dae,  *.  pi.    [BANKSIA.] 

Hot, :  A  tribe  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Pro- 
teaceto  and  the  section  Folliculares.  Type,  Bank- 
sia (q.  v.). 

*bank  -ure,  s.  [Fr.  banquier=a.  bench-cloth,  a 
carpet  for  a  form  or  bench  (Cottjrave) ;  Low  Lat. 
banquerium,  bancale.]  A  covering  for  a  bench. 
[BANKER.] 

"A  pair  of  ffustiane  blankatts,  a  baaktire,  four  cusch- 
ingis/'  Ac.— Act.  Dom.  Cone.,  A.  1493,  p.  315. 

ban -II  cue,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  banleuca, 
bannus= jurisdiction,  proclamation,  and  leuca= 
league.]  A  district  or  the  districts  situated  locally 
outside  the  walls  of  a  city,  but  legally  within  the 
limits;  a  suburb  or  suburbs.  (Brande.) 

*ban  -nat,  *ban'-nate,  s.  [BONNET.]  A  bonnet. 
(Scotch.)  Spec.,  a  bonnet  of  steel;  a  skull  cap. 
(Jamieson.) 

Double  bannate  (double  in  the  sense  of  plate 
armor  and  bonnet) :  A  skull  cap ;  a  steel  bonnet. 

"That  Lucas Broiss  sail  restore  to  Andrew  Gudef allow  a 
double  bannate,  price  vj  s.  viii  d.,  and  certaue  gudis  of 
houshald."— Act.  Dom.  Cone.,  A.  1490,  p.  157. 

banned,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BAN,V.] 

*ban  -neoure,  *ban  -eour,  s.  [From  Eng.  ban- 
ncr.]  A  standard-bearer.  (Scotch^) 

"  He  bad  the  banneoure  be  a  sid. 
Set  his  bannere,  and  wyth  it  bid." 

Wyittown,  ix.  27,  365.     (Jamieson.) 

ban'-ne"r,  *ban  -er.  *ban  -ere,  s.  &.  a.  [In  Dan. 
banner;  Sw  and  Wei.  boner;  Dut.  banier.  man; 
Ger.  banner  panier ,f ahne;  FT.banniere=a  banner, 
bandiere=a  file  of  soldiers  with  colors  at  their  head ; 
Prov.  baneira,  banera,  bandiera;  Sp.  bandera; 
Port,  bandeira ;  Ital.  bandiera,  connected  with 
bandire=to  proclaim,  to  publish  .  .  .  ;  Low  Lat. 
banderia  =  a  banner ;  bandum  =  a  band,  a  flag. 
Comp.  with  Goth,  bandva,  bandvo—a  sign.]  [BAND.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally:  A  flag  or  standard  carried  at  the 
head  of  a  band  marshaled  for  military  purposes. 
[B.  1.]     It  indicates  the  way  to  be  taken  in  march- 
ing, and  is  a  conspicuous  rallying-poiut  in  case  of 
defeat.     There  are  national,  imperial,  royal,  eccle- 
siastical,   and   more   private  banners.     A  banner 
generally  consists  of  a  piece  of  taffeta  or  other  rich 
cloth,  with  one  side  of  it  attached  to  a  pole,  while 
the  rest  of  it  is  free  to  flutter  in  the  wind.    Some- 
times the  word  banner  is  used  for  a  streamer  affixed 
to  the  end  of  a  lance,  or  in  some  similar  position. 
[A.,  II.  I.] 

"  The  baner  wele  that  thou  display.** 

Ywtu'ne  <tii<l  (.'utrtJi,  476. 

"  All  in  a  moment  through  the  gloom  were  seen 
Ten  thousand  banners  rise  into  the  air, 
With  orient  colors  waving." 

Milton.  V.  L.,  bk.  i. 
"  He  said  no  more  ; 

But  left  his  sister  and  his  queen  behind, 
And  wav"d  his  royiil  (HI niter  in  the  wind." 

Drydeit. 

2.  Fig.:  Any  being,  person,  or  thing  to  which  in 
moral   struggles  one   can   rally.     (In   this    sense 
Banner  is  a  name  sometimes  assumed  by  particular 
newspapers,  as  the  corresponding  word  Standard  is 
by  others.) 


Banner  of  Count 

Do  Barre. 
Temp.  Edward  L 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Her.:  A    flag,    generally   square,    painted   or 
embroidered  with  the  arms  of  the  person  in  whose 
honor  it  is  borne,  and  of  such  a  size  as  to  be  propor- 
tionate to  his  dignity.  Theo-      * 

retically,  the  banner  of  an  (t 
emperor  should  be  six  feet 
square,  that  of  a  king  five 
feet,  that  of  a  duke  four  feet, 
and  thatof  a  nobleman  from 
a  maranifl  to  a  knight  ban- 
neret inclusive,  three  feet. 
No  one  under  the  rank  of  a 
knight  banneret  is  entitled 
to  a  banner.  [BANNERET.] 
[For  the  different  kinds  of 
banners,  see  COLORS,  FLAG, 
Gox FA N'NON,  GUIDON,  ORI- 
FLAMME,  PENDANT,  PENNON, 
and  STREAMER.] 

IT  -4    Feudal  Banner  is  a 
square  flag  in  which  the  arms 
or   a   deceased    person    are 
paneled,  but  with  the  hel- 
met, mantle,  and  supporters  absent.    When  all  the 
quarterings  of  the  person  who  is  dead  are  present, 
and  the  edge  fringed,  it  is  called  a  Great  Banner. 

2.  Botany :  The  vexillum— the  standard  or  upper 
expanded  petal  in  the  corolla  of  a  papilionaceous 
plant. 

B.  Attributively:  In  the  sense  of,  in  some  other 
way  pertaining  to,  or  being  in  connection  with  a 
banner;  as  in  the  following: 

banner-Cloth,  s.  The  cloth  of  which  a  banner  i> 
made. 

"The  banner-cloth  was  a  yard  broad  and  five  quarter? 
deep."— Penny  Cyclop.,  iii.  407. 

banner-cry,  K.    A  cry  designed  to  summon  troops 
and  other  combatants  together  as  around  a  banner. 
"  At  once  there  rose  so  wil  d  n  yell 
Within  that  dark  and  narrow  dell, 
As  all  the  fiends,  from  heaven  that  fell, 
Had  pealed  the  banner-cry  of  hell !" 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  17. 

banner-man,  s.    A  man  who  carries  a  banner. 
"My  tanner-man,  advance  !" 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  18. 

banner-Staff,  s.  A  staff  from  the  upper  part  of 
which  the  cloth  of  a  banner  is  unfurled. 

"  The  banner-staff  was  in  his  hand." 

Wordsworth.:  White  Doe  of  Hylstone,  vi. 

ban'-ner-al,  s.    [BANNER.]    A  flag  or  standard. 
"  Beneath  the  shade  of  stately  banneral." 

Keats:  Specimen  of  an  Induct i»n. 

ban'-nered,  a.  [Eng.  banner;  -ed.]  Furnished 
or  equipped  with  banners. 

"  By  times  from  silken  couch  she  rose, 
While  yet  the  banner'd  hosts  repose." 

Scott j  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  v.  10. 

ban-ngr-et,  *ban'-ner-ette,  *ban'-er-Stte 
(Eng.),  *ban-reute  (p.  Scotch),  s.  [In  Fr.  ban* 
neret)  banderet;  Low  Lat.  banncretusT]  [BANNER.] 

1.  An  abbreviation  for  Knight-Banneret:  a  mem- 
ber of  an  ancient  order  of  knighthood  which  had 
the  privilege  of  leading  their  retainers  to  battle 
under  their  own  flag.    They  ranked  as  the  next 
order  below  the  Knights  of  the  Garter,  only  a  few 
official  dignitaries  intervening.    This  was  not,  how- 
ever, unless  they  were  created  by  the  king  on  the 
field  of  battle,  else  they  ranked  after  baronets.  The 
order  is  now  extinct,  the  last  banneret  created  hav- 
ing been  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  in  1642,  for  his 
gallantry  in  rescuing  the  standard  of  Charles  I. 

"  A  gentleman  told  Henry,  that  Sir  Richard  Croftes, 
made  banneret  at  Stoke,  was  a  wise  man;  the  king 
answered,  he  doubted  not  that,  but  marveled  how  a  fool 
could  know." — Camden. 

2.  A  small  banner  or  streamer. 

"...  yet  the  scarfs,  and  the  bannerets  about  the* 
did  manifoldly  dissuade  me  from  believing  thee  a  vessel 
of  too  great  a  burthen."—  Shakesp.;  All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well,  H.  3. 

3.  A  title  given  to  the  highest  officer  in  some  of 
the  Swiss  republics. 

ban'-ner-61,  s.    [BANDROL.] 

"  King  Oswald  had  a  bannerol  of  gold  and  purple  set 
over  his  tomb."— Camdett. 

ban'-  nlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [BAN,  v.] 

As  substantive :  Cursing. 

*' Furthermore,  who  Is  ther  that  is  not  afraid  of  all 
maledictions  and  cursed  execrations,  and  especially  when 
the  names  of  the  infernal  fiends  or  unluckie  souls  are 
used  in  such  bannings." — Holland:  Plinte,  bk.  ixviiL, 
ch.  2,  (Richardson.) 

*ban-nl'-tlon,  s.   [From  Enar.  ban  (q.  v.).]  [BAN- 

ISH.l 

1.  Outlawry. 

2.  Expulsion  from  a  place.    (Laud.) 

bann§,  s.pl.   [BAN.]  


todil,     bo~y-;     pout,    j<5wl;     cat,     gell,     cnorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenopnon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tiau  =  shan.     -tioii,     -sion  —  shun;      -tion,      -sion  --  zhun      -tious,     -clous,     -sious  —  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


banquet 

ban  quet  iqu  as  kwi,  *ban  -ket,  *ban  -kette, 
f.  [In  Dan.  <fc  Dut.  banket ;  Ger.  bankett ;  ¥r.  ban- 
quet; Sp.  banquet=&  banquet;  banqueta=ei  stool, 
a  raised  way;  Port.  banqueta  =  a  banquet;  Ital. 
banclietto~'A  feast,  a  little  seat;  dimin,  of  banco=a. 
bench.]  [BANK,  BANQUETTE.] 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  Formerly:  A  dessert  after  dinner;  not  tho 
substantial  meal  itself. 

"We'll  dine  in  the  great  room,  but  let  the  music  and 
banquet  be  prepared  here."—  Massinger:  The  Unnatural 
Combat,  iii.  I  (Nares.) 

IT  (a)  "  The  common  place  of  banqueting,  creat- 
ing the  dessert,"  Giffard  says,  "was  the  garden- 
houso  or  arbor,  with  which  almost  every  dwelling 
was  furnished.'* 

(6)  Evelyn  used  banquet  in  the  sense  of  a  dessert 
as  late  as  1685,  though  tho  modern  signification  had 
already  come  into  partial  use.  (Nares.) 

2.  Now:  An  entertainment  of  a  sumptuous  char- 
acter,  at  which   choice   viands   and   liquors   are 
placed  before  the  guests.    (Used  of  the  whole  enter- 
tainment, and  not  simply  of  the  dessert.) 

'*  Shall  the  companions  make  a  banquet  of  him?  .  .  . " 
—Job  xli.  6. 

II.  Fig. :  Anything  on  which  the  mind  can  feast 
with  pleasure. 

"  In  his  commendations  I  am  fed; 
It  is  a  banquet  to  me." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  4. 

banquet-hall,  s.    A  hall  for  banqueting  in,  or  a 
hall  in  which  banqueting  has  actually  taken  place. 
"Yon  shall  attend  me,  when  I  call, 
In  the  ancestral  banquet-hall." 

Longfellow:  The  Golden  Legend,  i. 

banquet-house,  s.    [BANQUETING-HOUSE.  ] 

"  Now  the  queen  by  reason  of  the  words  of  the  king  and 
his  lords  came  into  the  banquet-house."— Dan.  v.  10. 

banquet-tent,  s.  A  tent  designed  for  luxurious 
entertainments. 

ban  -quSt  (qu  as  kw),  v.  t.  &  f.  [In  Ger.  banketti- 
ren;  Fr.  banqueter;  Sp.  &  Port,  banquetear.] 

A.  Transitive :  To  make  a  sumptuous  feast  for ; 
to  invite  to  or  entertain  at  a  sumptuous  feast. 

"  Jove  feels  himself  the  season,  sports  again 

With  his  fairspouse,  and  banquets  all  his  train." 
Cowper:  Transt.  of  Milton  ( "Approach  of  Spring  "  ). 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  feast  luxuriously. 

"  Born  but  to  banquet  and  to  drain  the  bowl." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  x.,  662. 
"  I  purpos'd  to  unbend  the  evening  hours, 
And  banquet  private  in  the  women's  bowers.*' 

Prior. 

2.  Fig. :  To  obtain  luxurious  food  for  the  mind  or 
heart. 

"  The  mind  shall  banquet,  tho'  the  body  pine: 
Fat  paunches  have  lean  pates,  and  dainty  bits 
Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  bankerout  the  wits." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  i.  1. 

than  - quSt-ant  (qu  as  kw),  s.  [From  Fr.  fcan- 
quetant,  pr.  par.  of  banqueter=to  banquet.]  Ono 
win  i  banquets. 

"And  there  not  beside 

Other  great  banquetants.  but  you  must  ride 
At  anchor  still  with  us.'* 
Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  XJE.  (Richardson.') 

ban  -quet-6d  (qu  as  kw),  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BAN- 
QUET.] 

ban'-quet-Sr  (qu  as  kw),  *ban-quSt-te  er, 
*banc'-k€t-t6ur,  s.  [Eng.  banquet,  and  suff.  -er.] 

1.  One  who  is  a  guest  at  banquets,  or  at  homo 
feasts  luxuriously.    (Johnson.) 

2.  One  who  is  the  entertainer  at  a  banquet  or 
banquets.    ( Johnson.) 

ban  -queVlng  (qu  as  kw),  ban  -ket-tlng,  pr. 
par.,  a.  &  s.  [BANQUET,  v.] 

A.  &B.  Aspr.par.dt  participial  adj.:  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  feasting  luxuriously. 

"...    and  talk'd  ih  glee 

Of  long-past  banquetinge  with  high-born  friends." 
Wordsworth-  The  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

2.  The  viands  and  liquors  provided  for  such  an 
entertainment. 

banquetlng-house,  banquet-house,  «.  A  house 
specially  constructed  or  used  for  luxurious  enter- 
tainments. 

".  .  .  presented  his  credentials  in  the  Banqueting- 
house." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

banquetlng-room,  s.  A  room  constructed  or 
used  for  luxurious  entertainments. 

ban-quette  ,  ban-quSt  (qu  as  k),  s.  [Fr.=a 
small  bench,  a  long  seat  stxiffed  and  covered;  a 
causeway,  a  footpath,  or  pavement.] 

Fortif.:  A  small  bank  at  the  foot  of  a  parapot,  on 
which  soldiers  mount  when  they  fire. 
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f,  a.  pi.    [BAN  U)«] 

ban  -shee,  ben  -Shi,  .-*.  [Gad.  bean-shith=  fairy ; 
from  Gael.  &  Ir.  6ea«=woman,  and  Gael,  sith,  Ir. 
sith,  sigh,  sighe,  sighidft=  fairy. J 

Celt.  Mythol. :  A  fay,  elf,  or  other  supernatural 
being,  supposed  by  some  of  the  peasantry  in  Ireland 
and  the  Scottish  Highlands  to  sing  a  mournful 
ditty  under  the  windows  of  the  house  when  one  of 
the  inmates  is  about  to  die. 

ban  tam,  a.  &  s.  [Probably  from  Bantam,  a 
decayed  village  in  the  northwest  of  Java,  formerly 
the  seat  of  a  Dutch  residency.] 

A.  As  adjective.     [From  Bantam,  or  otherwise 
pertaining  to  it  (see  etymology).]    -Spec.,  pertain- 
ing to  the  fowl  presumably  from  that  place.    [B.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

1,  A  small  variety  of  the  domestic  fowl.    It  has 
feathered  legs. 

2.  A  kind  of   painted  or  carved  work  like  that 
from  Japan,  but  moregaudy.    (Goodrichdk  Porter.) 

ban-t5r,  v.t.  [Etymology  doubtful.  Probably, 
as  Malm  thinks,  it  may  be  a  corruption  of  Fr.  badi- 
ner=to  sport,  joke,  rally,  jest;  or  O.  Fr.  baratar= 
to  joke.]  Mildly  to  rally  one,  to  make  good-natured 
mirth  at  one's  expense ;  to  utter  mild  raillery  upon 
one;  (vulgarly)  to  chaff.  It  isquiteconsistentwith 
respect  and  affection  for  the  individual  bantered; 
indeed,  there  is  in  it  a  tacit'compliment  to  his  tem- 
per, as  it  would  not  be  ventured  on  were  he  deemed 
likely  to  take  fire  at  the  remarks  made. 

"The  magistrate  took  it  that  he  bantered  him,  and  bade 
an  officer  take  him  into  custody." — L' Estrange. 

"It  your  companions  at  Cambridge  banter  you  on  your 
regularity,  order,  decency,  and  love  of,  study,  banter  them 
in  return  on  their  want  of  these  qualities." — Lord  Chat- 
ham. 

If  Wedgwood  quotes  a  passage  from  Swift,  in 
which  this  word  is  said  to  have  come  into  England 
first  from  the  bullies  of  Whitefriars,  from  whence  it 
spread  next  to  the  footmen,  and  finally  to  the 
pedants.  It  is  not  looked  on  as  pedantic  now. 

Colloquialism:  The  term  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
sense  or  to  challenge ;  as,  where  one  boy  banters 
another  to  venture  out  on  thin  ice. 

~] 


baptism 


bin'-tSr,  s.    [From  the  verb.    In  Fr.  badinerie. 
Mild  raillery,  pleasantry  at  one's  expense ;  a  joking 
upon   one's  weaknesses,    procedure,  or  surround- 
ings. 

"  This  humor,  let  it  look  never  so  silly,  as  it  passes 
many  times  for  frolic  and  banter,  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
nicious snares  in  human  life."— L' Estrange. 

".  .  .  those  who  ridicnle  it  will  be  supposed  to 
make  their  wit  and  hunter  a  refuge  and  excuse  for  their 
own  laziness," — Wattf. 

ban  -tered,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BANTER,  t\] 

ban  -tSr-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  banter;  -er.]  One  who 
banters. 

" .  .  .  marked  him  out  as  an  excellent  subject  for  the 
operations  of  swindlers  and  banterers."— Macanlay  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

ban'-ter-Ing,  *ban  -trlng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[BAXTER,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.par.  «fc  participial  adj.: 

"It  is  no  new  thing  for  innocent  simplicity  to  be  the 
subject  of  bantering  drolls." — V Estrange. 

B,  As  substantive:  Tho  act  of  rallying,  or  treat- 
ing with  mild  raillery ;  the  state  of  being  rallied  or 
mildly  jested  upon;  the  remarks  constituting  the 
raillery. 

bant -ling,  s.  [According  to  Malm,  from  Ger. 
b&nkling=fi l>astard ;  according  to  Wedgwood,  from 
handling,  referring  to  the  swaddling  clothes  in 
which  a  young  child  is  wrapped.]  A  little  child,  a 
brat,  (Used  in  contempt.)  ( Vulgar.) 

"  If  the  object  of  their  love 
Chance  by  Lucina's  aid  to  prove, 
They  seldom  let  the  bantling  roar, 
In  basket,  at  a  neighbor's  door."— Prior. 

banx-rlng,  s.  [From  a  Sumatran  language.] 
The  native  name  of  a  small  insectivorous  mammal. 
[TUPAIA.] 

ban  -?-an  (1),  ban  -I-an  (2),  ban  -?-an-tree,  s. 
&  adj.  [Probably  from  Eng.  or  Fr.  ban/an  —a  tribe 
of  Hindu  merchants ;  a  broker.]  [BANIAN.] 

A.  As  substantiate:  A  tree,  the  Ficus  Indica,  or 
Indian  fig-tree,  celebrated  for  sending  down  new 
stems  from  its  spreading  branches,  which;  support- 
ing those  branches  themselves,  make  a  living  colon- 
nade of  groat  extent.  Colonel  Sykes  mentions  a 
banyan-tree  which  he  saw  at  tho  village  of  Mhow,  in 
the  Poona  Collectorate,  which  had  sixty-eight  of  the 
descending  stems  just  mentioned,  and  constituted  a 
grove  capable,  when  the  sun  was  vertical,  of  afford- 
ing shade  to  20,000  men.  The  tree  is  well  described 
by  both  Milton  and  Southey,  except  that  Milton, 


misled  by  Pliny,  makes  the  leaves  larger  than  thcy 
aro  in  nature,  and  describes  Loopholes  cut  in  the 
banyan  grove,  which  are  wholly  mythic  - 

' .     .     .     there  soon  they  cliot**  |  | 

The  fig-tree,  not  that  kind  for  fruit  renowned. 
But  such  as  at  this  day,  to  Indians  known, 
In  Malabar  or  Deccan  Hpreuds  her  arms, 
Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  groun-l 
The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother  tree,  a  pillared  shude 
High  over-arched,  and  echoing  walks  between: 
There  oft  the  Indian  herdsman,  shunning  hear. 
Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pasturing  nerd* 
At  loopholes  cut  thro'  thickest  shade:  those  leaver 
They  gathered,  broad  as  Amazonian  targe." 

Milton:  P.  L..  bk.  rx. 
"  It  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see 
That  venerable  tree. 
For  o'er  the  lawn,  irregularly  spread. 
Fifty  straight  columns  propt  its  loft  y  head ; 
And  many  a  long  depending  shoot, 
Seeking  to  strike  its  root, 

Straight  like  a  plummet,  grew  toward  thegrournl. 
Some  on  the  lower  boughs  which  crest  their  woy, 
Fixing  their  bearded  fibers  round  and  round, 
With  many  a  ring  and  wild  contortion  wound: 
Some  to  the  passing  wind  at  times,  with  sway. 
Of  gentle  motion  swung; 

Others  of  younger  growth,  unmoved,  were  huii_- 
Like  stone-drops  from  the  cavern's  fretted  hei*.riir. 
Beneath  was  smooth  and  fair  to  night, 
Nor  weeds  nor  briars  deformed  the  natural  floor. 
And  through  the  leafy  cope  which  bowered  it  o'er 
Came  gleams  of  chequer'  d  light. 
So  like  a  temple  did  it  seem,  that  there 
A  pious  heart  s  first  impulse  would  be  prayer." 

Southey:  Curse  of  Kehama,  bk.  xiii. 

B.  As    adjective;    Pertaining    to   tho   tree   now 
described, 
banyan-tree,  banian-tree,  s.  [See BANYAN  (IK I 

"Wide  round  the  sheltering  banian-tree." 

He  mans ;  The  Indian  ''((>/. 

*ban  -?-an  (2),  s.  &  a.    [BANIAN  (1).] 

ba  -6-bab,  s.  [Eth.  baobab,  abavo,  abavi.]  Ow 
of  the  names  for  tho  Adansonia  digitata,  called 
also  tho  Monkey-bread  Tree.  [ADANSONIA.] 

bap,  *.  [Derivation  uncertain.]  A  thick  rake 
baked  in  the  oven,  generally  with  yeast ;  whether  it 
be  made  of  oatmeal,  barley-meal,  flower  of  wheat. 
or  a  mixture. 

"There  will  be  good  lapperd-milk  kebbucks. 
And  sowens,  and  fardles,  and  bfips." 

Ritson.-  S.  Songs,  i.  211.    (Jamieson.) 

Baph  -o-met,  s.  [Derived  from  Mahomet,  t  he- 
popular  way  of  writing  the  name  of  tho  Arabian 
"prophet."  more  accurately  designated  Muham- 
mad or  Mohammed."]  A  real  or  imaginary  idol  «>r 
symbol  which  the  Knights  Templar  wore  accu>i-«l 
of  worshiping. 

bap  -ta,  s.    [Gr.  bapto=to  dip,  to  dye.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  moths  of  the  family  Geomet- 
ridffi.  They  are  thin-bodied,  and  fly  during  tho  day. 
Bapta  bimaculata  is  the  White  Pinion-spotted,  ami 
B.  punctata  the  Clouded  Silver  Moth. 

*bap -teme,  *.    [BAPTISM.] 

bap-tls'-I-a,  s.  [Gr.  bapto=to  dye,  for  which 
some  of  tho  species  are  used.  1  A  genus  of  Irgn- 
minous  plants,  ornamental  as  border-flowers. 

b&p'-tlgm,    *bap-tl§me,    *bap -t§me,    *bap 
ty^m,  s.    [In  Fr.  baptQnie ;  O.  Fr.  &  Prov.  baptism*  : 
Sp.    bautismo;    Port,    baptismo;    Ital.    batte»lm<>: 
Lat.  baptisnia;  Gr,  baptisma  and  baptismos;  from 
baptizo—    ...    to  baptize.]    [BAPTIZE.] 

A.  Literally: 

I.  Tho  act  of  baptizing  any  person  or  thing  in  or 
with  water. 

1.  The   act  of   immersing  any  one  in  water,  or 
pouring  or  sprinkling  it  upon  him  or  her  as  a  relig- 
ious and  symbolical  rite. 

"  Baptym.  Baptismus,  baptiema."—  Prumpt.  Part'. 
Two  kinds  of  baptism  by  means  of  water  are  men- 
tioned in  tho  New  Testament: 

(a)  "  The  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins,"  administered  by  John  the  Baptist  in 
Jordan   to   those  who,  under  the  influence  of  his 
preaching,  made  confession  of  those  sins. 

"  John  did  baptize  in  the  wilderness,  and  preach  the 
baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins."— Marl; 
i.  4.  (See  also  Matt.  iii.  6.  > 

(b)  The  initiatory  rite  of  the    Christian  chnrrh 
administered  first  by  the  apostles  (John  iv.  2)  while 
their  Divine  Master  was  on  earth,  and  which  has 
continued  to  be  dispensed  to  tho  present  time. 

2.  Tho  act  of  "baptizing"  a  thing  instead  of  a 
person  with  water. 

If  The  washing  of  a  ship  with  salt  water  on  PH-MHI: 
the  equinoctial  lino  was  formerly  called  in  cant  and 
somewhat  profane  language  "  her  baptism." 

3.  A  term  employed  by  Protestant,  not  by  Roman 
Catholic,  writers  for  the  blessing  of  beBs  designed 
fur  worship  in  tho  Church  of  Rome.     [BAPTIZE,  A.. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,  '  wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     sin;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw- 


baptismal 


II.  The  >tato  of  being  baptized. 
B.  FtV/H  rnti 'cr///; 
I.  Scripture: 

1.  The  doctrine,  allegiance,  or  life  into  which  the 
initiatory  rite  introduces  one. 

"  And  he  said  unto  them,  Unto  what  then  were  ye  bap- 
tized? And  they  said.  Unto  John's  baptism."— Acts  six.  3. 

2.  Death  to  sin  and  resurrection  to  newness  of 
life. 

"  Therefore  we  are  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into 
death;  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by 
the  glory  of  the  Father,  eveii  so  we  also  should  walk  in 
newness  of  life.''—  Haiti,  vi.  4.  . 

3.  Such  a  moral  and  spiritual  state  as  warrants 
the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God. 

"  The  like  figure  whereunto  even  baptism  doth  also  now 
save  us  (not  the  putting  away  of  the  tilth  of  the  flesh,  but 
the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God),  .  .  ." — 
1  Pet.  Hi.  21. 

4.  Suffering,  specially  that  of  Christ. 

"  But  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with;  and  how  am 
I  straitened  till  it  be  accomplished  !"— Luke  xii.  GO. 
II.  General  Literature: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  refreshing  the  heart  by 
"  sprinkling  "  it  with  something  fitted  to  effect  that 
end. 

"  If  on  the  heart  the  freshness  of  the  scene 
Sprinkle  its  coolness,  and  from  the  dry  dust 
Of  weary  life  a  moment  lave  it  clean 
With  Nature's  baptism,    .    .    ." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  U.  68. 

2.  Initiation  into  any  work  oroccnpation  fitted  to 
make  a  change  upon  tno  character,  and  prevent  the 
possibility  of  one's  ever  being  again  what  he  was 
before.  Thus,  when  during  the  Franco-German  war 
of  1870,  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  the  same  who  per- 
ished so  tragically  in  Zululand,  was  first  exposed, 
by  direction  of  his  father,  Napoleon  III.,  and  with 
his  own  consent,  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy  at  Saar- 
brnck,  the  event  was  called  a  "  baptism  of  fire."  So 
also  during  the  Indian  mutinies  of  1857,  the  revolted 
sepoys,  who  had   by    murdering   Europeans  com- 
mitted themselves  to  a  course  of  action  from  which 
there  was  no  return,  were  said  to  have  undergone  a 
"  baptism  of  blood.      In  like  manner  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  was  called   "  A  baptism  of  blood  "neces- 
sary to  the  overthrow  of  slavery. 

Formerly,  the  term  baptism  was  also  sometimes 
profanely  applied  in  cant  language  to  the  outra- 
geous practical  jokes  to  which  seamen  or  passengers 
in  a  vessel,  who  for  the  first  time  crossed  the  equi- 
noctial line,  were  too  frequently  subjected,  such 
procedure  being  deemed  legitimate  in  that  zero  of 
latitude. 

bap  tls,  mal,  a.  [Eng.  baptism;  -al.  In  Fr.  & 
Port,  baptismal;  Sp.  bautistnal;  Ital.  battesimale.] 
Pertaining  to  baptism. 

"When  we  undertake  the  baptismal  vow,  and  enter  on 
their  new  life,  it  would  be  apt  to  discourage  us." — Ham- 
mond. 

"The  bnpfixninl  service  was  repeatedly  discussed." — 
Sfacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  liv. 

baptismal  regeneration.    [  REGENERATION.  ] 
bap-tls. -mal-ly\    adv.     [Eng.   baptismal;    -ly.] 

After  the  manner  of  baptism;  through  means  of 

baptism.    (Quin.) 
Bap'-tlst,    bap  -tlst,    «.    fin  Ger.   Baptist;  Sp. 

bapttsta;  Lat.  Baptista;  Gr,  Baptistes  (Matt.  Hi.  1} 

=the  Baptizer.J    [BAPTIZE,  BAPTISM.] 

1.  Scripture:  One   who   extensively    administers 
the  rite  of  baptism.    The  term  was  and  is  specially 
applied  to  John,  the  forerunner  of  Jesus. 

"In  those  days  came  John  the  Baptist,  preaching  in 
the  wilderness  of  Judsea,  .  .  .  Then  went  out  to  him 
Jerusalem,  and  all  Judaea,  and  all  the  region  round  about 
Jordan,  and  were  baptized  of  him  in  Jordan,  confessing 
their  Bins."—  Matt.  ili.  1-6. 

2.  Theol.,  Church  Hist.,  &  Ord.  Lang.:    \  Chris- 
tian who  holds  that  it  is  not  according  to  Scripture 
to  baptize  infant1*,  but  that  the  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism should  be  administered  only  to  adult  believers 
in  Christ,  and  in  their  case  not  by  sprinkling,  or 
affusion,  but  by  immersion. 

Whether  the  early  church  did  or  did  not  baptize 
infants  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  matter  of  dispute, 
it  is  universally  admitted  that  some  of  the  so-called 
heretical  sects  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  opposed  to 
infant  baptism.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
the  question  to  whom  baptism  should  be  admin- 
istered came  ver^  prominently  before  the  church 
and  the  world,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  considerable 
number  of  those  who,  under  the  leadership  of 
Luther,  Melanchthon,  and  other  religious  chiefs, 
cast  off  their  allegiance  to  Rome,  ultimately  aban- 
doned all  belief  in  infant  baptism.  Their  opponents 
called  them  Anabaptists,  implying  that  thoy  admin- 
istered a  second  baptism,  the  first  one,  that  dispensed 
in  infancy,  still  remaining  in  force;  while  they,  of 
course,  repudiated  this  name,  alleging  that  the  first 
baptism  given  in  infancy  being  invalid,  that  which 
they  dispensed  in  adult  life  was  the  first,  and  not 
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the  second.  Their  religious  fanaticism,  coupled 
with  the  extreme  and  dangerous  political  view-; 
which  they  adopted,  brought  the  whole  Reforma- 
tion into  discredit,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  causes 
which  operated  to  create  the  powerful  reaction,  of 
which  Loyola  became  the  leader,  but  which  would 
have  arisen,  evon  if  Loyola  had  never  lived.  [ANA- 
BAPTIST, JESUIT,  REVOLUTION.] 

The  modern  Baptists,  quiet  and  law-abiding,  have 
little  in  common  with  the  German  fanatics  now 
described ;  moreover,  they  do  not  come  from  them 
by  historical  descent.  The  name  Anabaptists  is 
now  confined,  except  by  extreme  controversialists, 
to  the  Continental  fanatics  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
while  the  term  Baptists  is  accorded  to  those  who 
practice  baptism  by  immersion  of  believers,  not  as 
an  essential  of  salvation,  but  as  "the  answer  of 
a  good  conscience  toward  God." 

The  Baptists  of  this  country  constitute  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  influential  of  our  religious 
denominations.  Their  creed  is  a  modified  form  of 
Calvinism.  Their  church  government  is  purely 
democratic;  every  member  having  the  right  to 
vote  on  all  important  church  matters.  Baptism  by 
immersion,  as  a  confession  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
is  essential  to  church  fellowship,  and  almost 
universally  to  fellowship  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  The  practice  of  "Open  Com- 
munion "  has  not  made  much  headway  in  the  United 
States.  The  following  statistics  from  the  latest 
published  American  Baptist  Year  Book,  will  serve 
to  indicate  the  status  of  this  great  denomination. 
The  Baptists  of  the  United  States  have : 

Churches 36,793 

Membership 3.3Ki,160 

Ordained  Members 24,798 

Associations 1,458 

Sunday-schools 19,930 

Sunday-school  Pupils 1,390,601 

Teachers  and  Officers 143,607 

Value  of  Church  Property $71,080,945 

Aggregate  of  Contributions  for 

1892-93 $13,907,418.50 

In  addition  to  their  ordinary  church  work  the  Bap- 
tists sustain  in  vigorous  operation  153  subsidiary 
institutions,  viz:  Seven  theological  institutions; 
35  universities  and  colleges;  36  seminaries  for 
female  education  exclusively;  51  seminaries  and 
academies  for  the  co-education  of  males  and 
females;  and  24  institutions  for  the  education  of 
the  colored  race  and  of  native  Indians. 

In  ad  lition  to  the  regular  order  of  Baptist 
churches,  there  are: 

Free-Will  Baptists 107,782 

German  Baptists  or  Tunkers 73.845 

Primitive  Baptists 87,571 

Separate  Baptists 1.599 

Seventh-Day  Baptists 9,123 


Seventh-Day  Baptists 

Six  Principle  Baptists 
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Total 280,857 

These,  in  addition  to  the  3,383,160  of  the  Regular 
Baptists  make  a  sum  total  of  3.664,017  Baptists  in 
church  fellowship  in  the  United  States. 

Baptist  views  first  attracted  public  notice  in 
.England  in  A.  D,  1536,  the  Convocation  which  met 
in  that  year  having  denounced  them  as  "detestable 
heresies  utterly  to  be  condemned."  Those  who 
upheld  them  were  subsequently  banished  from  the 
kingdom  by  proclamation,  a  few  even  suffered  at  the 
stake ;  but,  as  in  other  cases,  persecution  failed  to 
uproot  the  system  of  belief  which  it  was  designed 
to  eradicate.  The  first  permanent  Baptist  congre- 

fation  in  England  did  not  come  into  existence  till 
.  D.  1611 ;  the  pastor  was  Thomas  Helwys.  who, 
jointly  with  John  Smyth,  founded  the  English  Gen- 
eral Baptist  Church.  The  first  Baptist  congrega- 
tion in  Scotland  was  formed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  McLean 
in  1765. 

The  English  Baptists  were  divided  until  recently 
into  Baptists,  General  Baptists,  and  Strict  Baptists. 
The  latter  were  Calvmistic  in  teaching  and 
strongly  opposed  to  admitting  any  but  baptized 
believers  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church  or  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  Strict  Bap- 
tists are  only  few  in  number  and  are  fast  passing 
away.  The  General  Baptists  were  Arminian  in 
teaching.  They  have  within  the  last  year  amalga- 
mated with  the  larger  body  of  Baptists,  who  are 
liberal  in  their  teachings,  and  have  almost  univers- 
ally adopted  the  "Open  Communion"  principle, 
both  as  regards  church  fellowship  and  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Their  church  government 
is  democratic. 

bap  -tls-ter-jf ,  bap'-tls-trjf,  s.  [In  Fr.  banHa- 
tkre;  Sp.  bautisterio;  Port,  baptisterio;  Ital. 
battisterio;  Lat.  baptisterium;  Gr.  baptistcrion  = 
(1)  a  bathing-place,  a  swimming-place;  (2)  the 
baptistery  in  a  church.]  A  place  in  a  church  or 
elsewhere  for  baptizing  people.  The  part  of  a 
church  in  which  the  font  is  placed. 

"The  baptisteries,  or  places  of  water  for  baptism,  in 
those  elder  times,  were  not,  as  now  our  fonts  are,  within 
the  church,  but  without,  and  often  in  places  very  remote 
from  it." — Mede;  Churches,  Ac.,  p.  42. 
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bap  tls-tlc,  bap-tls -tlc-al,  «.  |  Kng.  b#f>ftg*; 
-/<•.  -itl.]  Pertaining  to  John  the  Baptist,  to  a  Bap- 
tist, or  to  baptism. 

"This  baptistical  profession,  which  he  ignorant ly 
laughed  at,  is  attested  by  fathers,  by  councils,  by 
Hturgies." — Bp.  Bramhatl:  Schism  Guarded,  p.  205. 

bap-tls  -tlc-al-l^,  adi\  [Eng.  baptixtimi:  -hi.} 
In  a  oaptistical  manner.  (Dr.  Allen^Worccnt^r.  -\  >  . 

bap-tl  Z-a-ble,  «.  [Eng.  baptize;  -abb-.]  That 
may  be  baptized.  (Ar.  E.  Elders,  Worcester.  <(V.  i 

bap-tl-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  baptiz^e],  -rttinn,  from 
Lat.«optf«atto.J  The  act  of  baptizing;  the  stato 
of  being  baptized. 

"...  his  first  was  his  baptizatum  with  water."—  /fp, 
Hall:  Contempt.  Christ's  Baj>ti*>». 

bap-ti  ze,  bap- tl  s.e,  v.  t.  &  *.  [In  Fr.  i»iptiwr; 
Prov.  bateiar;  Sp.  bautizar;  Port.  /m;*//-;"r,  httn- 
tizar;  Ital.  battezzare;  Lap.  btnttizo;  (iv.f«r})tfz<t— 
(I)  to  dip  in  or  under  water,  (2)  to  draw  water  or 
wine,  (3)  to  baptize;  bapto=(l)  to  dip,  (2'  to  dye, 
(3)  to  draw  water.]  (Ltddell  <£  Scott.) 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit.:  Of  the  symbolical  use  of  water  or  <!<ii/- 
thingsimilar  in  connect  ion  with  a  person  or  a  th.in<t 

1.  Of  the- use  of  water  in  connection  wtthaperton  : 
To  immerse  the  body  in  water,  or  pour  or  sprinkle 
water  upon  the  face,  pronouncing  at  the  same  time 
certain  sacred  words, 

(a)  To  do  so  with  some  unknown  formula  »» 
John  the  Baptist  did. 

"I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water  unto  repentance.'* — 
Matt.  iii.  11. 

(6)  To  do  so  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the- 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  is  the  initiatory 
rite  of  the  Christian  church. 

"Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  bapfi:fttg them 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."—  Matt,  xxviii.  19. 

T.  When  the  baptized  person  is  an  infant  it  gener- 
ally receives  its  name,  or,  at  least,  has  its  name  for 
the  first  time  publicly  announced  at  the  timn  of 
baptism.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  casr  also 
with  the  initiatory  rite  of  the  Jewish  church- 
circumcision  (Luke  i.  59) ;  but  the  naming  of  the> 
child  was  no  essential  part  either  of  the  one  rite  or 
the  other. 

2.  Of  the  symbolical  use  of  wafer  or  anyth »»(.'/  rim  f- 
lar  in  connection  with  a  thina :  The  ceremony  which 
Protestant    writers   call   "baptizing"    a  bell,  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  Roman  Catholics  in  their  wor- 
ship, is  carried  out  by  blessing  it  and  giving  it  the 
name  of  some  saint.    Roman  Catholics  do  not  admit 
that  the  expression  baptize  is  a  legitimate  one  to 
employ  in  this  case. 

II.  Fig.:  Divinely  to  impart  the  Holy  Ghost  to- 
any  one.  [BAPTISM,] 

41  ...  He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
with  fire."— Matt.  iii.  11. 

B.  Intransitive:  To  administer  baptism. 
"John  did  baptize  in  the  wilderness."  Mark  i.  4. 

bap-tl  zed,  bap-ti 'ged.jxt.par.  &o.  [BAPTIZE.} 
bap-tl  z-e"r,  bap-ti  §-er,  s.  [Eug.  baptizfe) ;  -?r.] 

One  who  administers  the  rite  of  baptism. 
"...    his  1  abors  as  a  preacher  of  righteousnetw  and 

tkbaptizer."— Rtrauw:  Life  vfjesits;  Trans.  (1846)  vol.    i.. 

§  45,  pp.  308,  309. 

bap-tl Z-Iftg,  pr.  par.&a.  [BAPTIZE.]  The  act 
of  administering  baptism ;  the  baptismal  rite. 
[BAPTISM.] 

*bar,  s.  [A.  S.  bar.]  An  old  spelling  of  BOAB 
(q.v.). 

bar,  *barre,  s.  &o.  [In  Dan.  barre;  Dut.  baar 
—  a  wave,  a  bier,  an  ingot,  a  bar;  Uer.  barre  —  a  barr 
as  of  gold  or  silver;  FT.  barre;  -Prov..  Sp.,  Ital., 
Gaol.  &  Irish  barra ;  Arm.  &or=branch,  /mrren  = 
bar;  Wei.  6«r= branch,  bar.  Cognate  with  SPAR 
(q.v.).  Primary  meaning,  the  branch  of  a  tree; 
hence  a  bar.] 

A.  A  s  substantive: 

(a)  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Anything  which,  crossing  another,  hinders  or 
obstructs  progress. 

(1)  A  piece  of  wood,  iron,  or  other  material,  lonjr 
in  proportion  to  its  breadth,  placed  across  anything 
open  to  entrance,  and  intended  to  prevent  ingress* 
or  egress.    Specially — 

(a)  The  transverse  bars  of  a  gate;  the  bolt  of  a 
door. 

"...  hewed  asunder  the  bars  of  the  main  gates  to> 
admit  the  whole  column  of  Africans  .  .  ." — Arnold: 
Ilixt.  Koine,  ch,  xliv.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  215. 

(6)  A  boom  across  a  rivor. 

(2)  Any  material  body  shaped  like  such  a  trans- 
verse beam  or  bolt,  for  whatever  purpose  it  may  be 
designed.    Spec.,  an  ingot,  wedge,  or  mass  of  metal, 
such  as  gold,  silver,  &c. 


boll,    bo"y;     p6ut,    jtfwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     c,hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shfin;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhfcn.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -We,     -die,     A-c.  -  bel,     del. 
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(.3)  Anything  natural,  in  place  of  artificial,  con- 
stituting an  obstruction.  .Spec.,  a  bank  of  silt, 
sand,  or  other  material  deposited  by  a  river  at  its 
mouth,  and,  unless  cleared  away  from  time  to  time, 
tending  sooner  or  later  to  impede  navigation.  Also 
a  similar  bar  laid  down  by  the  sea,  even  where 
there  is  no  river. 

"A  still  salt  pool,  lock'd  in  with  bars  of  sand." 

Tennyson:  The  Palace  of  Art. 

r.  The  "  bars  of  the  ocean,"  in  Job  xxxviii.  10,  are 
its  shores.  In  Jonah  ii.  6,  the  "  bars  of  the  earth  " 
are  believed  by  Gesenius  to  mean  imaginary  bolts 
or  bars  descending  deep  into  its  lower  parts. 

(4)  Any  line  or  mark  in  writing,  printing,  paint- 
ing, &c.,  laid  across  another  one.  (In  this  sense  bar 
•was  formerly  used  specially  of  cross  checks  placed 
across  garments,  and  differing  from  them  in  color.) 

"Both  the  barres  of  his  belt 
And  other  blythe  stones. 
That  were  richely  rayled 
In  his  aray  dene." 
frawayn  and  the  Green  Knyght,  292.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

2.  Anything  fenced  off  by  such  pieces  of  wood, 
iron,  or  other  obstruction.  <Spec.,  part  of  a  room 
railed  or  partitioned  off  from  the  rest  to  prevent 
intrusion. 

(a)  In  Hotels,  Inns,  Saloons,  Wine  and  Refresh- 
ment Rooms:  An  inclosed  place  behind  or  in  which 
the  bartender  or  similar  person  stands  to  sell  liquor 
or  food, 

"  I  was  under  some  apprehension  that  they  would  appeal 
to  me;  and  therefore  laid  down  my  money  at  the  bar,  and 
made  the  best  of  my  way." — Addison. 

(b)  In  Courts  of  Law.    [See  A.  (b),I.l.J 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  C Corresponding    to   A.    (a),   I.   1.)     Anything 
which  hinders,  prevents,  obstructs,  or  excludes; 
also  the  act  of  hindering  and  the  state  of  being 
hindered. 

IT  In  this  sense  it  may  be  followed  by  to,  against, 
between,  &c. 

"  Must  I  new  bars  to  my  own  joys  create, 
Refuse  myself  what  I  had  forc'd  from  fate  ?" 

Dryden. 

"And  had  his  heir  survived  him  in  due  course, 
What  limits,  England,  hadst  thou  found  ?  what  barf 
What  world  could  have  resisted?" 

Daniel:  Civil  War. 
"  Fatal  accidents  have  set 
A  most  unhappy  bar  between  your  friendship." 

Rowf. 

"Lest  examination  should  hinder  and  let  your  proceed- 
ings, behold  for  a  bar,  against  that  impediment,  one 
opinion  newly  added."— Hooker. 

2.  (Corresponding  to  A.  (a),  I.  3,  &  (b),  1.  2.)    A 
being,  tribunal,  or  court  of  law  with  ability  and 
right  authoritatively  to  judge  of  conduct.  (Poetic.) 

"Suy.  to  what  bar  amenable  were  man? 
With  nought  in  charge,  he  could  betray  no  trust." 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error. 
(b)  Technically: 
I.  Late: 
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II.  Commerce: 

1.  Gen.    Bar  of  gold  or  silver:  \  lump  or  wedge 
from  ttyj  mines,  melted  down  into  a  sort  of  mold, 
and  never  wrought.    (Johnson.) 

2,  Spec.    (In  African  traffic) :  A  denomination  of 
price ;  payment  being  formerly  made  to  the  negroes 
almost  wholly  in  iron  bars.    (Johnson.) 

III.  Music: 

1.  A  stroke,  ono  of  a  series,  drawn  at  right  angles 
across  the  five  lines  to  show  the  position  of  the 
primary  accents.    The  position  of  the  bars  is  indi- 
cated by  the  time-su?uature,  which  gives  the  con- 
tents of  each  bar.    The  spaces  between  every  two 
such  strokes  contain  notes  of  equal  duration  in  the 
aggregate,  until  a  change  is  directed  bv  a  new  time- 
signature.    Bars  were  first  introduced  into  musical 
notation  abmit  A.  D.  1574. 

2.  The  portion  of  music  contained  between  two 
such  strokes. 

A  double  bar  denotes  the  end  of  a  complete  sec- 
tion or  movement ;  or  the  introduction  of  a  change 
of  time,  or  of  key. 

IV.  Her.:  An  ordinary  formed  like  a  fosse,  but 
occupying  only  one-fifth  of  the  field.    There  is  room 
for  four  bars,  but  not  for  more,  on  a  shield.    [B.\H- 
KULET,  CLOSET.] 


baralipton 


i 


Bars. 


Bars  Gemels. 


Bar  gemel.  [From  Lat.gremeHu*=double.]  A  bar 
voided,  a  bar  with  closets  placed  in  couples. 
[CLOSET.] 

In  bar :  With  the  charges  arranged  in  two  or  more 
rows.  It  is  opposed  to  in  fexse,  that  is,  having  the 
charges  in  a  single  row  only. 

V.  Mining:  A  vein  running  across -a  lode. 

VI.  Farriery: 

1.  The  void  space  or  interval  on  each  side  between 
the  molar  and  the  canine  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  of 
a  horse.    It  is  into  this  space  that  the  bit  is  inserted, 
with  the  view  of  governing  the  animal.    (Generally 
used  in  the  plural.) 

2.  Part  of  a  horse's  hoof. 

VII.  Old  Games: 

Toplay,or"pley"  at  bar:  To  play  at  prisoner's 
bars  or  base.  [BASE  (3).]  (Jamieson.)  The  term 
occurs  as  early  as  1275.  See  also  Myre's  Instructions 
to  Parish  Priests  (E.E.  T.8.),  p.  11, 1. 

"...  nor  plfy  at  bar  or  any  uther  way  in  the  oppres- 
sionis  of  his  nychbour."— Acts  Jas.  IV.  (1491),  ed.  1814. 
p.  227. 


B.  As  adiectire :  Pertaining,  relating  to,  or  con- 

1.  Of  places.    In  Courts  of  Law:  A  space  parti-    nected  with  a  bar  of  any  kind.    [BAR,  s.]    Chiefly 
tioned  off  from  the  rest  bv  wooden  barriers  so  as  to    ln  composition,  as  below. 


prevent  intrusion  from  the  crowd.  It  is  designed 
to  accommodate  the  counsel  for  and  against  the 
prisoner,  and  assign  himself  a  place,  which  he  is 
required  to  occupy  while  his  case  is  being  tried. 

"The  great  duke 

Came  to  the  bar,  where  to  his  accusations 
He  pleaded  still,  Not  guilty." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  1. 
41  Some  at  the  bar  with  subtlety  defend, 
Or  on  the  bench  the  knotty  laws  untye." 

Dryden, 

*$  Hence,  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar  signifies  to 
obtain  a  license  to  plead  as  a  lawyer  in  suitable  law 
courts. 

2.  Of  persons:   The   lawyers   of   any   particular 
court,  or  of  the  whole  country  taken  collectively. 

"...  the  storm  of  invective  which  burst  upon  him 
from  bar,  bench,  and  witness-box,  .  .  ." — Stacaulay.- 
Bist.  E»g.t  ch.  iv. 

3.  Of  trials  and  pleas  : 

(a)  A  plea  in  bar  means  a  plea  in  bar  or  preven- 
tion of  a  plaintiff's  demand.  A  release,  a  fine,  non- 
age, legal  permission  to  do  what  was  done,  the 
statute  of  limitation,  Ac.,  are  all  pleas  in  bar. 
(Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii«cli.  20;  bk.  iv.,  ch. 
26,)  A  plea  may  bo  in  bar  not  of  an  action,  but  of 
an  execution.  (Ibid.,  ch.  31.) 

"It  i-  divided  into  a  f><tr  to  common  intent,  and  a  bar 
«pecial ;  a  bar  to  a  common  intent  is  an  ordinary  or  gen- 
ial bar,  that  disables  the  declaration  or  plea  of  the 
plaintiff  ;  a  bar  special  is  that  which  is  more  than  ordi- 
nary, and  falls  out  in  the  case  in  hand,  upon  some  special 
<;ircum*stance  of  the  fact." — Cowel. 

"Bastardy  is  laid  in  bar  of  something  that  is  princi- 
pally commenced." — Ayliffe. 

(b}  Bar  of  dower:  That  which  prevents  a  widow 
obtaining  or  retaining  her  dower.  Jointure  is  thr 
jfcost  frequent  method  of  achieving  this  result. 


bar-cutter,  s. 
Metal-working:  A  shearing  machine  which  cuts 
metallic  bars  into  lengths. 

*bar-fee,  s.  A  fee  o£  twenty  pence  paid  to  the 
jailer  by  prisoners  acquitted  or  felony. 

bar-frame,  s.  The  frame  which  supports  the 
metallic  bars  of  a  furnace. 

bar-gown,  s.  The  gown  worn  by  a  lawyer  plead- 
ing at  the  bar. 

bar-iron,  s.    Iron  wrought  into  malleable  bars. 

bar-keeper,  s.  One  who  keeps  the  bar  of  a  pub- 
lic-house, a  toll-bar,  &c. 

"The  pretty  bar-keeper  of  the  Mitre."—  Student,  ii.  224. 

bar-loom,  s.  A  loom  for  weaving  ribbons. 
(Knight.) 

bar-magnet,  s.    A  magnet  in  the  form  of  a  bar. 
"...    the  magnetic  moment  of  a  steel  bar-magnet." 
Everett:  The  C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units  (1875),  ch.  x.,  p.  60. 

bar-maid,  s.  A  female  who  sells  liquor  and  food 
at  the  bar  of  a  public-house  or  refreshment-room. 

bar-posts,  s.  pi.  Posts  affixed  in  the  ground  into 
or  to  which  transverse  bars  may  bo  affixed,  with 
the  view  of  hindering  ingress  into  the  field  or  other 
space  thus  inclosed. 

bar-share  plow,  s.  A  plow  with  a  bar  extend- 
ing backward  from  the  point  of  the  share. 

bar-shear,  s. 

Mrhil-working:  A  machine  for  cutting  metallic 
bars. 

bar-shoe,  s. 

Farriery :  A  kind  of  horseshoe  having  a  bar  across 
tho  hinder  part  -the  open  part— of  the  heel,  to  pro- 
tect the  tender  frog  of  the  foot  from  injury. 


bar-shot,  s.  Two  half  cannon-balls,  joined 
together  by  an  iron  bar,  and  used  in  sea-tights  r.. 
cut  across  tho  masts  or  rigging  of  an  adversary's 
vessel.  (Johnson.) 

bar  (1),  *barre,  r.  t.  &  i.  [From  bar,  s.  (q.v.) 
In  Fr.  barrer;  Sp.  barrear;  Ital.  sbarrare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(a)  To  furnish  with  a  bar  or  a  series  of  bars ;  also 
to  fasten  anything  with  a  bolt  or  bar,  or  with  a 
series  of  them. 

"  His  steed  was  black,  his  helm  was  barred." 

Longfellow:  The  Elected  Knight. 
"  The  scouts  had  parted  on  their  search, 
The  castle  gates  were  &etrr*d." 

Scott:  .Varmi'oH,  i.  2. 
"  Thy  city  against  fierce  besiegers  barr'd." 

Cowper:  Transl.  Milton's  Elegy  to  his  Tutor. 

(b)  To    provide    a   garment   with   cross   checks 
differing  from  it  in  color. 

"...    clere  spures  vnder, 
Of  bryght  golde  vpon  silke  bordes 
Barred  ful  ryche.* 
Gaiean  and  the  Green  Knyght,  287.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  hinder,  to  prevent,  to  obstruct ;  to  render 
impracticable.     Used— 

(a)  Of   obstruction   or   prevention    by   physical 
obstacles  or  force. 

"  Our  hope  of  Italy  not  only  lost, 
But  shut  from  ev*ry  shore,  and  barr'd    from  ev'ry 

coast . " — Dryden . 

"  It  came  to  pass,  that  when  he  did  address 
Himself  to  quit  at  length  this  mountain  land, 
Combined  marauders  half-way  ban*d  egress, 
And  wasted  far  and  near  with  glaive  and  brand." 
Byron:  Chitde  Harold,  ii.  69. 

(b)  Of  obstruction  orprevention  by  moral  means, 
as  prohibition  by  law,  human  or  divine,  by  author- 
ity, or  anything  similar. 

"  For  though  the  law  of  arms  doth  bar 
The  use  of  venom'd  shot  in  war."— Hitdibras. 

"Bar  him  the  playhouses,  and  you  strike  him  dumb." 

Addi3"». 

"  .    .    .    nor  have  we  herein  barr'd 
Your  better  wisdoms,  which  have  freely  gone 
With  this  affair  along." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

"  While  (still  superior  blest !)  the  dork  abrupt 
Is  kindly  barr'd,  the  precipice  of  ill." 

Thomson;  Liberty,  pt.  iv. 

(cj  Of  obstruction  to  the  ingress  of  emotion  into 
the  heart  through  absence  of  the  capacity  to  feel. 
"  Hearts  firm  as  steel,  as  marble  hard, 
'Gainst  faith,  and  love,  and  pity  barr'd" 

Scott;  Kokebu,  ii.  11. 

(2)  To  except,  to  omit  as  an  exception.    (Often  in 
the  present  participle,  barring.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Laic:  To  hinder — 

(a)  The  process  of  a  suit,  cause,  or  action  from 
being  carried  out. 

"  No  time,  nor  trick  of  law,  their  action  bars; 

Their  cause  they  to  an  easier  issue  put." — Dryden. 
"  From  such  delays  as  conduce  to  the  finding  out  of 
truth,  a  criminal  cause  ought  not  to  be  6arr'</."— Ayliffe. 

Or  (b)  a  person  from  carrying  out  the  process  of  a 
suit. 

"  If  a  bishop  be  a  party  to  a  suit,  and  excommunicates 
his  adversary,  such  excommunication  shall  not  disable  or 
bar  his  adversary." — Ayliffe. 

2.  Farriery.     To  bar  a  vein:     To  tie  one  of   a 
horse's  veins  above  and  below,  the  skin  being  first 
opened  for  the  purpose  and  the  vein  disengaged. 
Tne  portion  of  it  confined  between  the  two  liga- 
ments is  then  operated  upon  for  the  removal  of  its 
malignant  humors. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  make  an  exception. 

"  Nay,  but  I  bar  to-night;  you  shall  not  gage  me 
By  what  we  do  to-night." 

Shakesp.  •  Merchant  of  Venicet  ii.  2. 

bar  (2).  r.  /.  [A  contraction  of  barb  (q.  v.).l  To 
adorn  with  armor.  [BARD  (2).] 

*bar,  pret.  of  verb.    [BORE.] 

"  A  bow  he  bar,  and  arwes  bright  am!  kene." 

Chaucer:  r.  T.,  6,963. 

*bar,  a.    [BARE.] 

bar  a~np  -ton,  s.  [Tho  word  is  not  an  ordinary 
one  with  an  etymology;  it  is  simply  composed  of 
symbolical  letters,  specially  the  vowels.  A  is=a 
universal  affirmative,  /=a  particular  affirmative, 
and  ton  is  a  termination  given  for  euphony.] 

Logic :  The  first  indirect  Mode  of  tne  first  Figure 
of  Syllogisms.  A  syllogism  in  barottpfOM  is  one  in 
which  the  first  two  propositions  are  universal 
affirmatives,  and  tho  third  a  particular  aflirmative ; 


ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pSt, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     sin;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try",     Syrian,      se,     oa  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


baralite 
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barbarism 


the  middle  form  being  the  subject  of  the  first  unil 
the  attribute  of  the  second.  One  example  gener- 
ally given  of  the  baraltpfon  is  t lie  following: 

BA.    Every  evil  ought  to  be  feared . 

RA.    Every  violent  passion  it*  an  evil. 

LIP.  Therefore  something  that  ought  to  be  feared 
is  a  violent  passion. 

The  baralipton  is  an  imperfect  kind  of  syllogism. 

bar  -3,-lite,  s.  [Derived  from  bavalite.]  A 
mineral,  called  also  Bavalite,  a  variety  of  Chamois- 
it*. 

bar  -$-netz,  s.    [BAEOMETZ.} 

•bar  -a,-tofire,  s.    [BAERATOK.] 

•bar  -a.  trjf,  «.    [BAEEATEIT.]    (Scotch.) 

*bar -eyn,  a.   [BARKEX.] 

barb  ill.  *barbe,  s.  [In  Fr.  barbe;  Sp.,  Port., 
Ital.,  &  I. at.  /..n/»(=beard.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  A  beard,  or  anything  in  an  animal  resem- 
bling it. 

"The  barba.  orthe  barbr,  or  beard,  is  all  the  hair  of 
the  higher  and  lower  lips." — R.  Holme:  Acad.  of  Armory 
<1688). 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  kind  of  mask,  hood,  or  muffler,  worn  by 
women,  and  specially  by  widows.  It  covered  tlio 
lower  part  of  the  face  and  shoulders. 

"Do  way  your  barbe,  and  shew  your  face  bare." 
Chaucer;  Troilus  and  Cresseide.  (S,  in  Boucher.) 

'2.  The  points  standing  backward  in  an  arrow  or  a 
fishing-hook,  which  are  designed  to  prevent  its 
being  easily  extracted. 

"  Nor  less  the  Spartan  fear'd,  before  he  found 
The  shining  barb  appear  above  the  wound." 

Pope:  Homer'ft  Iliad. 
3.  Armor  for  a  horse. 

"  And  turning  to  that  place,  in  which  whylere 
He  left  his  loftie  steed  with  golden  sell 
And  goodly  gorgeous  barbes  .     .     ." 

Spenser:   F.  Q.,  II.  ii.  11. 

"Their  horses  were  naked,  without  any  barbs;  for 
albeit  many  brought  barbs,  few  regarded  to  put  them 
on." — Hayward. 

B.  Technically: 

I.  Bot.  (Plur.) :  Hairs  dividing  at  the  apex  into 
forks,  each  prong  of  the  fork  being  again  hooked. 

•1.  Mil. :  The  same  as  A.  II.,  3  (q.  v.). 

*barb,  *barbe,  y.  t.  [From  barb,  s.  In  Dan, 
barbere ;  Ger.  barbieren.] 

1.  To  shave,  to  dress  or  trim  the  beard. 

"  Shave  the  head  and  tie  the  beard,  and  say  it  was  the 
desire  of  the  penitent  to  be  so  barbed  before  his  death; 
you  know  the  course  is  common."—  Shakesp.:  Measure 
for  Measure,  iv.  2. 

TT  In  some  editions  the  reading  is  bared,  and  not 
barbed. 

2.  To  arm  with  a  barb  or  prong.    (Applied  to  fish- 
hooks, arrows,  <fcc.,  lit.  &  fig.,  chiefly  in  pa.  par.) 
[BARBED.] 

"...  and  it  barbed  the  arrow  to  her  womanly  feel- 
ings, that  Coleridge  treated  any  sallies  of  resentment 
which  might  sometimes  escape  her  as  narrow-mindedness 
.  .  ." — De  Quincey:  Work*,  vol.  ii.,  p.  65. 

3.  To  equip  a  horse  witli  armor :  to  incase  a  horse 
in  armor,    (Chiefly  in  pa.  par.)    [BARBED.] 

barb  (2),s.  [In  Ger.  berber,  barbar;  Fr.  barbe; 
Ital.  barbero.  Contracted  from  Barbary,  a  vast  and 
somewhat  undefined  region  in  the  north  of  Africa'. 
Either  from  Berber,  the  name  given  by  the  Arabs, 
and  still  retained  by  ethnologists,  for  the  race 
inhabiting  North  Africa ;  or  from  Lat.  barbarus=a 
barbarian.]  [BARBARIAN.] 

1.  A  fine  variety  of  the  horse,  brought,  as  its  name 
imports,  from  Barbary.     It  has  a  large  aud  clumsy 
head,  a  short  and  thick  neck,  a  broad  and  powerful 
chest,  with  long,  slender  legs.    It  has  great  speed 
and  endurance,  and  fine  temper.    The  breed  has 
much  degenerated  through  neglect  both  in  Barbary 
and  also  in  Spain,  into  which  the  Moors  introduced 
it  during  the  period  of  their  supremacy.    Only  some 
of  the  horses  brought  from  Barbary  are  really  of 
the  proper  Barb  breed. 

"The  importance  of  improving  our  studs  by  an  infusion 
of  new  blood  was  strongly  felt;  and  with  this  view  a  con- 
siderable number  of  barbs  had  lately  been  brought  into 
the  country."—  Macanlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  A  kind  of  pigeon  which  originally  came  from 
Barbary. 

"The  barb  is  allied  to  the  carrier,  but  instead  of  a  long 
beak,  has  a  very  short  and  very  broad  one."— Darwin: 
Origin  of  Specie,  ch.  i.,  p.  21. 

barb-pigeon,  s.  The  pigeon  described  under 
No.  2. 

"  .  .  .  it  is  probable  that  in  each  generation  of  the 
barb-pigeon,  which  produces  most  rarely  a  blue  and  black- 
barred  bird,  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  each  genera- 
tion in  the  plumage  to  assume  this  color." — Darwin: 
Origin  t  if  Species,  ch.  v.,  p.  161. 


bar  -ba-can,  ft.    [BARBICAN.] 
bar   ba-can-age,  .->*.    [UAKBK  ANAGE.] 
Bar  ba  -dl-an,  «.&$.    [From  Barbadoes  (q.  v.).] 
fl.  .4s  adjective :  Pertaining  to  Barbadoes.    (The 
more  common  term  used  is  Barbadoes,  in  an  adjec- 
tival st-n.-e.  ] 

2.  As  substantiate:  A  native  of  Barbadoes. 
Bar'-ba-does,,  s.  &  «.    [Probably  from  Port,  bat- 
badas= bearded.      A   term    applied    to    the   cacti 
which  the  first  Portuguese  discoverers  found  grow- 
ing on  the  island  abundantly.] 

A.  As   nulitshmtire:  An    important  West   Indian 
island  belonging  to  the  Windward  group,  and  the 
most  easterly  of  the  whole.    It  constituted  the  first 
West  Indian  colony  founded  by  the  British,  being 
settled  in  A.  D.  1624. 

B.  As  adji-rtirr:  From,  in,  or  pertaining  to  the 
island  described  under  A. 

Barbadoes  aloes.    [ALOES,  B.  (1).] 

Barbadoes  cedar. 

Bot.;  The  English  name  of  a  cedar  or  Juniper 
(Juniperus  barbadensis).  It  comes  from  Florida 
and  the  other  warm  parts  of  America. 

Barbadoes  cherry. 

Botany :  The  Kuglish  name  of  Malpighia,  a  pen  us 
of  plants  constituting  the  typical  one  of  the  order 
Malpighiacew  (Malpighiads).  The  term  is  especially 
applied  to  Malpighia  uretis  and  its  fruit,  the  latter, 
which  sometimes  resembles  a  cherry  but  is  far 
inferior  to  it,  being  eaten  in  the  West  Indies;  so 
also  is  that  of  M.  glabra,  cultivated  for  the  pur- 
pose. [MALPIGHIA.] 

Barbadoes  flower-fence,  Barbadoes  pride. 

Bot.:  A  name  given  to  the  beautiful  plant  Poin- 
ciana  pulckerrima.  It  belongs  to  the  leguminous 
order,  and  the  sub-order  Cwsalpinieae.  It  is  a  low 
spiny  tree  with  an  odor  like  savin.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres,  and  has  Barbadoes 
prefixed  to  it  because  there  specially  it  is  used  for 
fences. 

Barbadoes  gooseberry. 

Bot.:  A  name  given  to  a  species  of  cactus,  the 
C.  Pereskia,  Linn.,  which  grows  in  the  West  Indies. 

Barbadoes  leg. 

Med. :  A  disease  common  in  Barbadoes,  the  promi- 
nent symptom  of  which  is  the  swelling  to  a  large 
size  of  some  portion  of  tha  body,  generally  the  leg. 
It  is  called  also  Elephant  Leg,  or  jf  am,  or  Galle,  or 
Cochin  Leg,  and  is  the  Elephantiasis  Arabum  of 
medical  writers.  [ELEPHANTIASIS.] 

Barbadoes  lily. 

Bot.  &  Hortic. :  The  English  name  of  the  Amaryllis 
equestristnovf  called  Hippeastrum  equest re,  an  orna- 
mental plant  from  the  West  Indies. 

Barbadoes  pride.  [See  BARBADOES  FLOWER- 
FENCE.] 

Barbadoes  tar. 

Min. :  An  old  name  for  a  kind  of  mineral  pitch  or 
petroleum,  often  of  a  greenish  hue,  sent  forth  by 
bituminous  springs  in  Barbadoes. 

bar  -ba-ra,  s.  [A  word  of  Latin  form  constructed 
not  for  its  etymology  or  signification  (=  barbarous 
things) ,  but  that  its  letters,  and  specially  its  vowels, 
may  stand  as  symbols.  (See  definition.)] 

Logic:  A  mnemonic  word  intended  to  designate 
the  first  mode  of  the  first  figure  of  syllogisms.  A 
syllogism  in  barbara  is  one  of  which  all  the  three 
propositions  are  universal  affirmatives,  the  middle 
term  being  the  subject  of  the  first,  and  the  predicate 
of  the  second.  Or  it  may  be  thus  represented : 
Bar = Every  .r  is  y;  ba= Every  z  isy;  therefore  ra  is 
=  Every  z  is  x.  Example— 

"BAR.   All  men  must  die. 
BA.      But  these  are  men. 
RA.       Therefore  they  must  die. 
irhately:  Logic,  9th  ed.  (1848),  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii.,  §  4. 

bar-bar  -e-a,  s.  [In  Fr.  barbaree;  Port,  bar- 
bora;  Ital.  barborea;  herba  de  Satita  Barbara.'} 
A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Brassi- 
cacese  (Crucifers).  Barbarea  vutyarfe,  the  Bitter 
Winter  Cress  or  Yellow  Rocket,  is  indigenous  to 
many  countries.  B.  pr&cox,  or  Early  Winter  Cress, 
is  called  also  the  American  or  Belleislo  Cress. 
[  WINTER-CRESS.] 

bar-bar,  *bar'-boiir,  a.  &  s.  [In  Sw.,  Dau.,  «fc 
Ger.  barbar  (s.) ;  Dut.  barbour  (s.) ;  Fr.  barbare  (a. 
&s.);  Sp.  barbaro  (a.  &  s.) ;  Port.  &  Ital.  barbaro 
(a.);  Lat.  barbants;  Or.  barbaros;  Russ.  rarrar; 
Sansc.  barbaras.  varvaras.  The  reduplication  fear- 
bar  is  designed  to  imitate  and  caricature  the 
confused  sound  of  unintelligible  speech.]  [BAR- 
BARIAN (1).] 

A.  As  (tdjective(oftJie  forms'b&Tbarand barbour) : 
Barbarous,  savage. 

"  Albeit  the  say  ingis  be  barbour,  and  commoun,  the  rycht 
vnderstanding  of  the  samyn  serum  mekle  for  men 
vnlearnit,  lyke  as  the  wrang  led  is  niony  in  thir  dayis  in 
gret  errouris."— Kennedy  of  Crt>x*rn{inrll:  r,nn^cmi.  Trac- 
ttw>,  p.  60. 


B.  As  substantive  (of  the  form  barbar):  A  bar- 
barian. 

"  Ah,  Britain!  if  thou,  und  thy  houses  and  inhabr 
would  not  be  drowned  in  thy  own  blood  shed  by  the.-*e  Vir- 
bara  and  burriers,  let  the  bleeding  of  thy  soul  be  seeii  by 
him."— Jf.  Ward:  Contending*,  p.  349. 

bar-ba  r-I-an,  s.  &  a.  [From  Lat.  barbar  (us), 
and  Eng.  suffix  -ian.  The  Latin  is  only  a  transliter- 
ation of  the  Greek  barbaros,  of  uncertain  deri- 
vation.] [BARBAR.] 

A.  As  substantive: 
I.  Historically : 

1.  Among  the  Greeks:  A  foreigner;  one  who  could 
not  speak  Greek.  At  first  the  Romans  were  included 
by  the  Greeks  under  the  term  barbarian;  but  as  the- 
inhabitants  of   the   great   Italian    city   gradually 
gained  imperial  power,  and  moreover  began  to  con- 
sider the  Greek  language  as  a  desirable  if  not  evei» 
an  indispensable  part  of  a  liberal  education,  they 
were  no  longer  placed  in  the  category  of  "barbar- 
ians," nor  was  their  speech  deemed  "  barbarous. 'r 
When  the  Greeks  became  the  most  civilized  people- 
in  the  world  the  term  barbarian  came  to  be  un'd 
with  some  reproach,  but  less  so  than  among  our- 
selves now. 

"Proud  Greece  a.ll  nations  else  barbarians  held, 
Boasting  her  learning  all  the  world  excell'd." 

Df»li.">'. 

"There  were  not  different  gods  among  the  Greek**  and 
barbarians."— UtiUing fleet. 

2.  Among  the  Romans: 

(1)  Before  the  fall  of  the  empire :  A  term  applied 
to  a  foreigner  who  could  speak  neither  Latiu  n»»r 
Greek. 

"  I  would  they  were  barbarians,  as  they  are, 
Though  in  Rome  litter'd." 

Shakesp.:   Coriolanux,  iii.  1. 

(2)  After  the  fall  of  the  empire: 

(a)  First:  A  person  belonging  to  auy  of  the 
uncivilized  Germanic  tribes  who  long  threatened. 
and  at  last  overthrew,  the  Roman  empire. 

(fe)  Subsequently:  A  Berber  from  Northern  Africa- 

II.  At  the  present  time : 

1.  A  savage;  a  person  belonging  to  some  uncivil- 
ized race.    In  general,  but  not  always,  it  implies 
some  cruelty  or  ferocity;  a  ruffian,  a  cruel  mon^t'-r. 
(Sherborne.) 

2.  A  person  of  whatever  race,  civilized  or  uncivil- 
ized, who  is  savage  in  manners  or  conduct. 

"  Europe  has  been  threatened  with  subjugation  by  bar- 
barians, compared  with  whom  the  barbarian*  who- 
marched  under  Attila  and  Alboin  were  enlightened  auA 
humane."— Macau  la  y:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  barbarian  in  the  Groek.  the- 
Roman,  or  the  English  sense.  [See  the  substantive.) 
Specially  in  the  last  of  these  three,  i.  e.,  pertaining 
to  a  person  belonging  to  one  of   the    uncivilized* 
races  of  mankind. 

"  Some  felt  the  silent  stroke  of  mould'rlng  age, 
JSai'barian  blindness." — Popt. 

2.  Barbarous,  cruel. 

bar-bar'-Ic,  *bar-bar'-Ick,  a.  [In  Sp.,  Port..  & 
Ital.  barbarico;  Lat.  barbariciis;  Gr.  barbartkos.} 

I.  Of  persons:  The  same  as  BARBARIAN,  adj.  (1). 

II.  Of  things: 

1.  Foreign, 

"Or  where  the  gorgeous  East,  with  richest  hand. 
Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold." 

Xiltvn:  F.  L,,  bk.  ii. 

"  Tall  minarets,  shining  mosques,  barbaric  towers." 
Hemans;  The  Abfnc-  / 

2.  Evincing  the  partial  or  total  absence  of  civili- 
zation, such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  semi- 
savage. 

bar  -bar-I§m,s.  [In  Sw.  &  Ger.  barbarism;  Dan.. 
Dut.,  &  Fr.  barbarisme;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  barbar- 
ivnio*] 

I.  Of  deficiency  in  civilization,  education,  culture? 
or  polish: 

1.  Of  nations:  Absence  of  civilization;  existence 
in  the  lowest  stage  with  respect  to  culture  that  thr 
human  race  is  at  present  found.     Example,  the> 
aborigines  of  Australia. 

"  Divers  great  monarchies  have  risen  from  barlntrfgia- 
to  civility,  and  fallen  again  to  ruin."— SirJ.  Da-vie*:  Ire- 
land. 

2.  Of  individuals :  Absence  of  culture,  great  igno- 
rance, want  of  manners,  incivility. 

"Moderation  ought  to  be  had  in  tempering  ami  man- 
aging the  Irish,  to  bring  them  from  their  delight  <>f 
licentious  barbarism  unto  the  love  of  goodness  aiiH  rivil- 
ity."— Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

II.  Of  deficiency  in  humanity :  Cruelty,  relent 
hardness  of   heart,   whatever   be    the    amount    <>f 
external    polish   or  intellectual  culture.     In    tlii* 
sense,  BARBARITY  (q.  v.)  is  the  more  common  term. 
"They  must  perforce  have  melted, 
And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  him." 

Sha ki-gp.:  Richard  IT.,  v.  i. 


b6il,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as/,     expect,     Xenophon,     e;ist.    ph     f. 
-cian.      -tian  =  shan.     -Won,     -sion  =  shun;      -lion,      -§iou  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 


barbarity 
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barber 


III.  Of  ilrjirit'Hcy  in  purity  of  speech:  An  impro- 
priety of  speech  ;  a  form  of  speech  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  a  language,  and  which  a  foreigner  or  uned- 
ucated person  might  be  expected  to  use.  Such 
improprieties  may  be  in  a  phrase,  iii  a  word,  iu 
spelling,  or  in  pronunciation. 

"The  language  is  as  near  approaching  to  it,  an  our 
modern  bnrbari*ni  will  allow;  which  is  all  that  can  be 
expected  from  any  now  extant."  —  Dryden;  Juvenal  i  Ih-iii- 

tattan). 

bar-bar  I-tyS  *.  [Formed  by  analogy,  as  if  from 
Lat.  barbaritnit.  In  Sp.  barbaridad;  Port,  bnr- 
bctridaiir.  \ 

1.  Absence  of  civilization. 

2.  Cruelty,  inhumanity. 

".  .  .  treating  Christians  with  a  barbarity  which 
would  have  Hhocketl  the  very  Moslem."—  Macaulay.  Hint. 
Etty.,  ch.  -\i. 

3.  A  barbarism  in  speech.    [BARBARISM,  No.  1.] 

"  Next  Petrarch  followed,  nnd  in  him  we  see 
What  rhyme,  improv'd  in  all  its  height,  can  be; 
At  beat  a  pleasing  sound,  and  tiweet  btirbarity." 

Drydfu. 

bar'-bar-Ize,  r.  t.  &  i.  [In  Sp.  barbarizar;  Port. 
tarbariaar.] 

A.  Transitive:  To  render  barbarous. 

"  Detested  forms,  that  on  the  "mind  impress'd, 
Corrupt,  confound,  and  barbarize  an  age." 

Thomson:  Liberty,  681. 

B.  Intransitive:  To  utter  a  barbarism  in  speech. 
"  Besides  the  ill  habit  which  they  got  of  barbarizing, 

against  the  Latin  and  Greek  idiom,  with  their  untutored 
Anglicisms."—  Milt<m:  Education, 

bar  '-bar-oils,    «.      [From    Lat.   barbarus;    Gr. 
barbaros.] 
I.  Of  persons: 

1.  Foreign,  as  opposed  to  Greek  or  Roman,  but 
without  any  reflection  on  the  humanity  of  the  person 
to  whom  the  term  was  applied. 

"And  the  barbarous  people  showed  us  no  little  kind- 
ness. "~.4c(*  xxvii.  2. 

^[  Here  the  word  barbarous  is  used  partly  in  the 
sense  1.  1,  and  partly  in  I.  2. 

2.  Uncivilized;  without  education  or  refinement. 
"  A  barbarous  country  must  be  broken  by  war  before  it 

be  capable  of  government;  and  when  subdued,  if  it  be  not 
well  planted,  it  will  efttioons  return  to  barbarism."  —  Sir 
J.  Daviea;  Ireland. 

"  He  left  governors  to  vex  the  nation:  at  Jerusalem, 
Philip,  for  his  country  a  Phrygian,  and  for  manners  more 
barbarous  than  he  that  sent  him  there."  —  2  Maccabees 
v.  22. 

3.  Strange  in  conduct,  cruel,  inhuman. 
II.  Of  things  : 

1.  Emanating  from  some  other  people  than  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  inferior  to  what  the  la.-t- 
named  classic  nation  would  have  produced. 

"Those  who  restored  painting  in  Germany,  not  having 
those  reliquesof  antiquity,  retained  that  barbarous  man- 
ner." —  Dry  den. 

2.  Such  as  might  be  expected  to  emanate  from  an 
uncivilized  people  or  individual.    Used— 

(a)  Of  anything  confused  in  sound  or  tumultuous. 

41  When  straight  a  barbarous  noise  environs  me 

Of  owls  ana  cuckoos,  asses,  apes,  and  dogs." 

Milton:  Sonnet,  li. 

(6)  Of  anything  untrained  or  uncultured. 
1  '  What  need  I  say  more  to  yon  ?    What  ear  is  so  bo  rba  r- 
ons  but  hath  heard  of  Amphialus  ?"  —  Sydney. 

3.  Savage,  cruel,  full  of  cruelty. 

"  By  their  barbarous  usage  he  died  within  a  few  days, 
to  the  grief  of  all  that  knew  him."  —  Clarendmi. 

"And  barbarous  climes,  where  violence  prevails, 
And  strength  is  lord  of  all;  but  gentle,  kind, 
By  culture  tamed,  by  liberty  refresh'  d, 
And  all  her  fruits  by  radiant  truth  matured." 

Cowper:  Tusk,  bk.  i. 

bar  -bar-ofis-ly1,   adv.     [Eng.  barbarowt;   -/#.] 
Like  a  barbarian  ;  as  a  barbarian  might  be  expected 
to  do;  in  a  barbarous  manner. 
Specially  ; 

JL  Without  knowledge,  polish,  or  refinement. 
2.  Cruelly,  inhumanly,  savagely.    (Used  of  per- 
sons or  things.) 

"But  yet  you  barbarously  murdered  him." 

Dryden:  Spanish  Friar,  v.  2. 

"The  English  law  touching  forgery  became,  at  a  later 
yeriod,  barbarously  severe;    but  in  1698  it  was  absurdly 
lax."  —  Macaulay:  Hist,  fr-ny.,  ch.  uiii. 
;i.  In  a  way  inconsistent  with  purity  of  idiom. 
"  We  barlxi  ran  .*///  call  them  blest, 
While  swelling  coffers  break  their  owners'  rest." 

Step  ney 

bar  -bar-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  barbarous;  -ne*#.] 
The  quality  of  being  barbarous. 

1.  Absence  of  civilization  or  of  polish. 

"...  the  ignorance  of  the  friar,  and  the  barbarou*- 
nesa  of  the  Goths."—  Temple. 


2.  Cruelty. 

''The  btrbaroMffMat  of  the  trial  and  the  persuasives  of 
the  clergy  prevailed  to  antiquute  it."  —  Hale;  Common  Law. 

3.  Such  misuse  of  words  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  foreigner  ;  incorrectness  in  the  use  of  words  ; 
impurity  in  idiom. 

"  h  is  much  degenerated  as  touching  the  purenesa  of 
speech;  being  overgrown  with  barbarousness."  —  Brere~ 
wood. 

Bar  -bar-?,  bar  -bar-f  ,  *.  &  a.  [In  Sw.,  Dan.,  & 
Ger.  Barbariet  ;  Dut.  Barbarije;  Ger.  Berberei; 
Fr.  Barbaric;  Ital.  Barberia;  from  Lat.  barbaria, 
a  foreign  country—  i.  e.,  one  out  of  Italy,  Or  from 
Berber,  the  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  the  native 
inhabitants  of  North  Africa  before  the  Mohammedan 
conquest.] 

A.  As  sitbsta  H  five  : 

1.  Geog.  :  An  extensive  region  in  the  north  of  Africa, 
comprising  Morocco,  Algeria.  Tunis,  and  Tripoli  to 
the  north,  with  the  Beled-ul-Jered,  or  Country  of 
Dates*  to  the  south  of  the  Atlas  mountains. 
f2.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  Barbary  horse  ;  a  barb. 

"They  are  ill-built, 

Pin-buttock'd,  like  your  dainty  barbarifS, 
And  weak  i'  the  pasterns." 

Beaumont  rf-  Fletcher:  Wildgoose  Chacf. 

B.  As    adject  in*  :      Pertaining  to  the  region  de- 
scribed under  A. 


Barbary  ape 
Mac»cu9  Inu  us, 
found  in  the 
north  of  Africa, 
and  of  which  a 
colony  exists  on 
the  Rock  of  Gib- 
raltar. It  is  the 
only  recent  Euro- 
pean  qua  dru- 
manous  animal. 
It  is  sometimes 
called  the  Magot, 
and  is  the  species 
occasionally  ex- 
hibited, when 
young,  by  show- 
meninthe  streets. 
When  adult,  it 
becomes  much 
less  controllable. 
It  has  a  full  and 


(or   Magot).      A    monkey  —  the 


Barbary  Ape. 


moderately  long  muzzle,  hair  of  a  green ish-gray 
color,  and  a  small  tubercle  in  place  of  a  tail. 

Barbary  gum.  The  gum  of  the  Acafia  gum- 
mifera.  The  tree  grows  in  Mogador,  in  Morocco. 

Barbary  horse.    A  barb.    [BARBARY,  A.  2.] 

*bar  -bar-yne,  s.  [From  barberry  (q.  v.).]  The 
fruit  of  the  barberry -bush. 

"  Barbaryue  frute:  Berbeum."— Prompt.  Parv. 

bar-bas-tel,  bar  bg.s  telle,  *.  [In  Fr.  bar- 
bastelle;  according  to  Agassiz,  from  a  proper  name, 
possibly  Barbastro  in  Aragon.J  A  bat — the  Plecotvs 
barba&tellus.  It  is  of  a  deer>  brown  color,  with  the 
end  of  each  hair  yellow.  It  is  found  in  France  and 
Germany.  (Griffith'sCuvier,  rfr.) 

bar  -bate,  bar  -ba-tSd,  a.  [Lat.  barbatuit;  from 
fcar6a  =  a  beard.] 

Botany:  A  term  applied 
to  hairs  when  they  are 
long  and  arranged  in 
tufts,  growing  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  surface 
of  a  plant,  or  in  a  solitary 
parcel.  The  illustration 
shows  eight  varieties: 
(1)  Hair  of  the  common 
cabbage ;  (2)  Virginian 
Spiderwort:  (3)  sting  of 
nettle;  (4)  Whitlow  Grass; 
(5)  Alyssum;  (6)  the  fruit  barbate, 

or    Castanea    vesca;     (7) 

leaf  of  the  Prunella  vulgaritt;  (S)   Epilobhun  hir- 
sutum. 

*barbe,  s.    [BARB.] 

bar  -be-cfte,  s.  [Mahn  and  others  believe  this  to 
be  a  corruption  of  Fr.  bar  be-a-quetie=  (horn)  snout 
to  tail :  as  cap-a-pie  is= (from)  head  to  foot.T 

1.  A  liog  dressed  whole,  as  is  done  in  an  election 
campaign.    To  do  this,  the  carcass  of  the  animal, 
split  to  the  backbone,  is  laid  upon  a  large  gridiron, 
under  and  around  which  is  placed  a  charcoal  fire. 

2.  A  largo  gathering  of  people,  generally  in  the 
open  air,  for  a  social  entertainment  or  a  political 
rally,  one  leading  feature  of  which  is  the  roasting 
of  animals  whole  to  furnish  the  numerous  members 
of  the  party  with  needful  food. 

bar  -bS-Cue,  r.  /.  [From  the  substantive.]  To 
roast  a  hog  or  other  animal  whole,  in  the  manner 
described  under  BARBECUE,  s.  (q.  v.) 

"Oldfield,  with  more  than  harpy  throat  endued, 
Cries,  Send  me,  gods,  a  whole  hog  barbecued," 

Popt. 


bar   be  cued,  pa.  par.  &  «.    [BARBECUE,  >,.] 
barbed  (l),  p«.  par.  &  a.    [BARB  U)»  v«] 

A.  Ordinary  Lanyitage  ; 

|1.  Having  the  beard  trimmed. 
2.  Bearded;    furnished  with   jagged   or   arrowy 
points  like  a  book. 

"The  twanging  bows 

Send  showers  of  shafts,  that  on  their  barbed  points 
Alternate  ruin  bear."  Philips. 

"Then  fii,  with  gentle  twitch,  the  barbed  hook." 

Thomson:  Seasons;  Spring,  410. 

B.  Her.  :    Bearded.    Csed  chiefly— 

(a)  Of  the  five  leaflets  in  the  compound  leaf  of 
some  roses. 

(b)  Of  the  point  of  an  arrow. 

barbed  (2),  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BARB,   r.  (3).]    In 

Wedgwood  s  opinion  corrupted  from  Fr.  6ard£= 

.    .    .    (of  horses)  covered  with  armor.]  [BARDED.J 

Ord.  Lang.  dV  Her.  :  Furnished  with  armor.  (Used 

specially  of  a  horse.) 

"Barbed  with  frontlet  of  steel,  I  trow, 
And  with  Jed  wood-axe  at  saddle-bow." 

Scott;  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  i.  5. 
"With  his  barbed  horse,  fresh  tidings  say, 
Stout  Cromwell  has  redeemed  the  day. 

Scoff.-  RokebVt  i-  19. 

barbed-catte,  barbed  catte,  s.  A  warlike 
engine.  (For  details  see  the  example  from  Caxton 
which  follows.) 

"For  to  make  a  werrely  holde  that  men  calls  a  barbed- 
catte  and  a  bewfray  that  shal  hane  iz.  fadome  of  lengthe, 
and  two  fadome  of  brede,  and  the  said  catte  six  fadome 
of  leugthe  and  two  of  brede,  shall  be  ordeyned  alle 
squarre  wode  for  the  same  aboute  four  houdred  f  adorn."  — 
Caxton:  Vegecius,  Sig.  L,  vi.  b.  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

barbed-Wire,  «.  A  wire  armed  with  barbed 
points,  used  for  fences. 

bar-bel,  bar-ble,  s,  [In  Sw.  barb-fisk-  barbel- 
fish;  Dan.  barbe-fish;  Dut.  barbeel;  Ger.  6ar6e, 
bfirbele;  O.  Fr.  barbel;  Fr.  barbeau=&  barbel-fish; 
/>o?-&ei£=bearded  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  barbo;  Ital.  6or6»o; 
Lat.  in  i  r  he  l  in*,  dimin.  of  barbus,  from  barba  — 
beard.] 

A.  Of  anything  beardlike: 

1.  A  small  fleshy  thread  or  cord,  of  which  several 
hang  from  the  mouth  of  certain  fishes. 

2.  A  knot  of  superfluous   flesh    growing   in  the 
channels  of  a  horse's  mouth. 

B.  Of  a  fish  looking  as  if  it  were  bearded  :  A  fish— 
the  Barbus  vulgarie  of  Fleming,  the  Cyprinus  bar- 
bus  of  Linuceus,  belonging  to  the  order  Malacop- 
terygii  Abdominales  and  the  family  Cyprinidee.    It 
is  found  abundantly  in  English  rivers,  spawning  in 
May  or  June.    It  has  been  known  to  weigh  15H 
pounds,  but  is  not  prized  as  food. 

"  The  barbel  is  so  called  from  or  by  reason  of  the  beard 
or  wattels  at  his  mouth,  his  mouth  being  under  his  nose 
or  chaps."  —  Walton:  Angler, 

bar  -bel-late,  adj.    [Formed    by  analogy  as  if 
from  Lat.  barbellatus^  from  barba  =  a.  beard.] 
Bot  .  :  Having  barbed  or  bearded  bristles. 

bar'-b5r  (i)  (Eng.),  *bar  boftr  (O.  Scotch),  s. 
[In  Sw.  barber,  barberare  ;  Dan.  barbeer;  Dut.,  Ger., 
&  Fr.  barbier;  Sp.  barbero;  Port,  barbeiro;  Ital. 
barbiere;  from  Lat.  borfra=beard.]  A  man  who 
shaves  the  beard.  Formerly  a  rude  kind  of  surgery 
was  combined  with  this  primary  function.  [BAR- 

BER-CHIRUHGEUX.J 

"Thy  boist'rous  looks, 
No  worthy  match  for  valor  to  assail, 
But  by  the  barber's  razor  best  subdued." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes. 

barber-chlrurgeon,  barber-surgeon,  a.  A  man 
who  combines  the  trimming  of  the  oeard  with  the 
practice  of  rude  surgery.  The  separation  between 
the  humbler  calling  and  the  more  dignified  profes- 
sion was  made  by  18  George  II.  ;  but  the  memorial 
of  the  former  union  is  still  seen  in  the  striped  pole 
and  basin  sometimes  projecting  as  symbols  from 
the  front  of  a  barber's  shop.  The  ribbon  round  the 
pole  is  said  to  represent  the  bandage  for  the  arm, 
and  the  basin  that  for  the  reception  of  the  blood. 

"He  put  himself  intoa  barber*chiruj<geonrs  hands,  who. 
by  unfit  applications,  rarefied  the  tumor."—  Wiseman: 
Mrpcry. 

barber-monger,  ».  A  term  of  reproach  used  in 
Shakespeare.  It  appears  to  mean  one  who  has 
large  dealings  with  his  barber  or  with  barbers  in 
general  ;  a  fop. 

"Draw,  you  rogue;  for  though  it  be  night,  the  moon 
shines:  I'll  make  a  sop  of  the  moonshine  of  you;  draw, 
you  whoreson  cullionlv  barber-monger,  draw."—  SAoArsp..- 
King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

bar'-bdr  (2),  ».  [Etyin.  doubtful.  Jamieson 
compares  it  with  Icel.  &cwr=  abundant  and  of  good 
quality;  O.  Sw.  bara,  baera=to  shine  forth.]  That 
which  is  best  or  excellent  of  its  kind.  (I'ulgar.) 
(Scotch.) 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     wb.6,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     clire,     unite,     cflr,     rflle,     ffill;     try,     Syrian,      se,     OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


barber 
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barded 


Barberry  and  Fruit. 


bar  ber,  r.  /.  [From  harb*>r  il>,  s.]  To  do  a 
\>;ti -\i "t-V  work  ;  to  shave  or  dress  the  hair. 

*•  Our  courteous  Antony, 

Whom  ne'er  the  word  of  '  No'  woman  heard  Apeak, 
Heing  lmrl»'r''t  ten  times  o'er,  goes  to  the  feiist." 

>V«rA>-s/i.:   Aiid-iii/  mi-l  ('lecpatru,  ii.  2. 

bar  ber  ess,  s.  [Eng.  barber;  -ess.]  A  female 
barber.  (Afinsheu.) 

bar -ber  ry\  ber  ber-ry\  s.  [In  Sw.  berberiH- 
bt'ir;  Ittd.  berbero.  bo-bcn';  Dan.,I)ut.,  Sp.,  Port., 
A  Lat.  bertM-n'*;  from  Arab.  berberys.]  The  Eng- 
lish name  of  tin- 
Berberis,  a  genus 
<>f  plants  consti- 
tuting the  typi- 
cal one  of  tin- 
order  Berber  id  a  - 
cete  (Berberids) . 
The  Common 
Barberry  (  Ber- 
her  is  vulgar  is)  is 
planted  in  g  a  r- 
<  lens  or  in  hedges. 
being  an  orna- 
mental shrub, 
especially  when 
covered  with  a 
l>  r  of  u  sio  n  of 
flowers  or  loaded 
with  fruit.  It  has 
y.'llow  flowers 
with  an  unpleas- 
ant smell,  which, 
however,  are  much  frequented  by  bees.  The  berrio 
an-  oblong  in  form,  red  in  color,  except  at  the  top, 
where  the  stigma,  which  is  black,  remains.  Their 
juice  is  acid,  hence  they  are  used  for  preserves  and 
confectionery.  The  root,  boiled  in  lye,  and  the  inner 
bark  of  the  stem,  dye  a  fine  yellow.  [BERBEHIS.] 

barberry  blight,  berberry  blight. 
ffni.:  The  English  name  of  a  minute  fungal,  the 
/•:« idiitm,  Berberidisof  Persoou.  It  occurs  on  the 
leaves  of  the  barberry,  forming  roundish,  bright-red 
- 1  M  >ts,  consisting  of  the  fruits  of  the  .lEcidium,  which 
t'u rm  little  cups  full  of  spores  when  they  burst. 
These  spores  germinate  on  the  leaves  or  stems  of 
•wheat,  send  out  mycelium  into  the  plant,  and  pro- 
duce the  disease  called  rust,  which  was  thought  to 
be  a  distinct  fungus.  Several  generations  of  this 
form  grow  in  the  summer,  but  in  the  older  speci- 
mens a  darker  two-celled  spore  is  produced,  which 
remains  on  the  straw  during  the  winter,  and,  germ- 
inating in  the  spring,  produces  spores  that  cause 
the  barberry  blight. 

barberry -bush,  «.    The  barberry  (q.  v.), 

"  Where  the  tangled  barberry-bushes 
Hang  their  tufts  of  crimson  berries." 

Longfellow:  Song  of  Hiawatha,  Jutrod. 

bar  -bSt,  s.  [In  Fr.  barbet,  from  6arfee=beard; 
or  from  Lat.  barba=&  beard.] 

1.  Any  bird  of  the  family  Picidse  and  the  sub-fam- 
ily Capitoninse.    The  barbets  have  short  conical 
bills,  with  stiff  bristles  at  the  base,  short  wings, 
and  broad  and  rounded  tails.  It  is  from  the  bristles, 
which  have  an  analogy  to  a  beard,  that  the  name  is 
derived.    These  birds  are  found  in  the  warmer  parts 
<»f  both  hemispheres,  the  most  typical  coming  from 
South  America.    (Dallas:  Nat.  Hist.) 

2.  A  dog,  called  also  the  poodle.    It  is  the  Canto 
ftnitUitirif.  variety  aquatic**.    It  has  a  large  round 
head,  with  a  more  considerable  cerebral  cavity  than 
any  other  variety  of  dog,  pendent  ears,  long  curly 
hair,  white  with  black  patches,  orr/re  rersa.    There 
\<  n  large  and  a  small  barbet.     (Griffith's  Cuvier. 
vol.  v.,p.!38.) 

,:t.  A  name  given  to  a  small  worm  that  feeds  on 
the  aphis. 

bar-bett  e,  s.  [Fr.]  A  mound  of  earth  on  which 
yiuis  are  mounted  to  be  fired  over  the  parapet. 

l-'nrtification.  En  barbette:  Placed  so  as  to  be 
tired  over  the  top  of  a  parapet,  and  not  through 
embrasures. 


cieutly  large  to  accommodate  it  and  the  gunners, 
thus  protecting  both  from  danger  except  for  the 
brief  period  when  the  piece  is  being  fired.  The  gun 
is  raised  to  its  proper  elevation  for  firing  by  the 
depression  of  certain  weights  which  are  attached 
to  the  rockers  upon  which  it  is  supported. 

bar  -bl-caa,  bar  -ba-can,  *bar  -by-can,  s.  [In 
Fr.  &  Ital.  barbacane ;  Prov.  &  Sp.  barbacana ; 
Port,  barbecan;  Low  Lat.  barbacana,  barbicana; 
from  Arab.  barbaJchun  =  aqueduct,  sewer  (?).] 

Old  fortification  : 

*1.  A  long  narrow  opening  in  the  walls  of  a  castle, 
to  draw  off  the  water  falling  on  a  platform  or 
terrace. 

*2.  A  hole  in  the  wall  of  a  city  or  of  a  castle, 
through  which  arrows  and  javelins  or,  in  later 
times,  small  firearms  or  cannon  might  be  dis- 
charged. (Spelman.) 

3.  A  small  tower  connected  with  the  outworks  of 
a  city  or  castle,  designed  for  the  defense  of  a  soli- 
tary watchman  or  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
garrison,  or  to  be  a  cover  to  the  inner  works. 

(1)  In  castles,  the  barbican  was  placed  just  out- 
side the  gate,  so  that  it  might  be  used  as  a  watch- 
tower. 

"  Within  the  barbican  a  porter  sate 

Day  and  night  duely  Keeping  watch  and  ward; 
Nor  wight  nor  word  mote  passe  oat  of  the  gate, 
But  in  good  order  and  with  dew  regard." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  25. 

(2)  Jn  cities: 


Gun  en  Barbette. 

"The  hills  are  strongly  entrenched,  being  fortified 
with  redoubts  en  barbette." — Duily  Telegraph.  Octobers, 
1877. 

*i"  Moncrieffe  barbette:  A  special  form  of  the  bar- 
bette system  invented  by  Col.  Moncrieffe,  by  which 
a  gun  is  elevated  at  the  moment,  of  tiring,  the  recoil 
causing  it  to  disappear,  by  a  movement  like  t  hat  of 
a  child's  rocking-horse,  into  a  circular  pit  sufii- 


(a)  An  outwork  of  a  city  in  advance  of  the  other 
fortifications,  and  designed  to  cover  or  protect 
them. 

(6)  A  fort  at  the  entrance  of  a  bridge,  or  at  the 
place  of  exit  from  a  city,  having  a  double  wall  with 
towers. 

tbar-bl-can-a£e,  fbar'-ba-can-age  ('age  as 
Ifc),  s.  [Low  Lat.  barbicanagium,  from  barbican 
(Q-  v.).]  Money  paid  for  the  support  of  a  barbican. 
(Bouvier.) 

bar'-bl-er?,  8.  [A  different  pronunciation  of 
Eng.,  &c.,  beriberi  (q.v.).]  According  to  Drs.  Scott 
and  Copland,  a  paralytic  disease,  which  often 
arises  on  the  Coromandel  coast  of  India  from 
sleeping  in  the  open  air  exposed  to  the  land-winds, 
especially  in  January,  February  and  March.  There 
are  pain,  numbness,  and  partial  paralysis  of  the 
extremities,  with  occasional  in- 
jury to  the  voice.  It  is  an  acute  dis- 
ease, and  different  from  beriberi 
(q.  v.).  (Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med.'t 
But  the  writers  now  mentioned 
had  not  personal  opportunities  of 
seeing  the  disease.  Dr.  Malcolm- 
son  of  Madras,  and  Dr.  Carter  of 
Bombay,  who  have  had  this  ad- 
vantage, consider  barbiers  the 
same  as  beriberi  (q.  v.). 

bar  -bl-ton,  *.  [Lat.  barbiton 
and  barbifim;  (Jr.  barbUoe.]  A 
many-stringed  instrument  used 
by  the  ancients.  It  is  generally 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  the 
Greek  poet  Anacreon.  It  is  not 
certainly  known  whether  any 
representative  of  a  barbiton  is 
actually  in  existence,  but  it  is  Ancient  Seven- 
probable  that  it  greatly  resom-  stringed  Lyre, 
bled  the  instrument  figured  here, 
which  is  taken  from  Blauchini's  work. 

bar-bl-tttr  -Ic  a$  -Id,  s. 

Chem.:  ($.,{j  ,f(  *H,O>)  O  — Malonyl  urea.  By 
the  action  of  bromme  on  hydurilic  acid  dibromo- 
barbituric  acid  is  formed  along  with  alloxan.  When 
this  acid  is  heated  with  excess  of  hydriodic  acid  it 
is  reduced  to  barbituric  acid,  which  crystallizes  in 
prisms  with  two  molecules  of  water.  It  is  bibasic, 
and  forms  salts.  Boiled  with  potash  it  gives  off 
ammonia,  and  yields  the  potassium  salt  of  malonic 
acid. 

bar  bu-la,  bar  -b\ile,  *.  [Lat.  barbula=a  little 
beard;  dimin.  from  fe«r&a=beard.  | 

A.  Ordinary  J.'tttfjuage.    (Of  the  form  barbule) : 

1.  A  small  board. 

2.  A  small  barb. 

B.  Bot.    (Of  tli>'  form  barbula):    The  beard-like 
apux  of  the  peristomc  in  Tortula,  and  some  other 

genera  of  mos>c-. 

bar  -bus,  *.  [  Lat.  /mr/xu— a  barbel.]  [BARBEL.] 
A  genus  of  fishes  of  the  order  Malacopterygii 
Abdominales,  and  the  family  CyprtnidaB  (Carps). 

bar  ca  rolle,  s.  [Fr.  barcarolle;  Ital.  barcarolo, 
/>(ii-'-<tn«il<i.  tittn-ifhtoln--  a  waterman,  from  barca= 
a  barge,  a  boat.]  IB.AKK.]  A  kind  of  song  sung  by 
the  Venetian  gondoliers;  a  composition  either  in 
music  or  poetry,  or  both,  similar  in  character  to 
such  songs. 


bar'-Cl&y-a,  *'.  [Named  by  Wallich  after  Robert 
Barclay,  of  Bury  Hill.]  A  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  order  NympnBDacete  and  tribe  Barclayidtp. 
They  are  aquatic  plants  with  root-stocks  like  tubers ; 
the  flowers  consist  of  five  sepals,  distinct  from  each 
other;  five  red  petals,  united  at  the  base  into  a 
tube;  stamina  and  carpels,  many.  They  are  found 
in  the  East  Indies. 

bar  -clay-I-dse,  s.  pi.    [BABCLAYA.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  belonging  to  the  order  Nympheeacefe, 
or  Water-lilies.  Type,  Barclaya  (q.v.). 

bard  (1),  *baird,  s.  [In  Sw.&  Vut.bard;  Dan., 
Ger.,  &.  Yr.barde;  Port,  bardo;  L&t.bardus;  Gr. 
bardos,  all  from  Irish  &  Gael,  bard;  Wei.  bardd, 
barz;  Arm.  barz.  Cognate  with  Ir.  barda=&  satire 
or  lampoon;  Wei.  &ard/ias=philosophy ;  bardgan— 
a  song ;  bar  =  rage,  enthusiasm ;  Ir.  &  Arm.  bar 
—brilliant,  glossy,  learned,  literary.] 

1.  Originally :  A  poet  by  profession,  specially  one 
whose  calling  it  was  to  celebrate  in  verse,  song,  and 
play  the  exploitsof  the  chiefs orotherswno  patron- 
ized him,  or  those  of  contemporary  heroes  in  general. 
Bards  of  this  character  flourished  from  the  earliest 
period  among  the  Greeks,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
among  the  Romans.  Diodorus  and  Strabo,  in  the 
first  century  B.  C.t  allude  to  them  under  the  name 
of  Gr.  bardoi,  and  Lucan,  in  the  first  century  A.  D., 
under  that  of  bardi.  Tacitus  seems  to  hint  at  their 
existence  among  the  Germanic  tribes.  It  was.  how- 
ever, above  all,  among  the  Gauls  and  other  Celtic 
nations  that  they  flourished  most. 

According  to  Warton,  they  were  originally  a  con- 
stitutional appendage  of  the  Druid  hierarchy.  At 
Llanidan,  in  Anglesea,  Wales,  formerly  inhabited 
by  Druidical  conventual  societies,  vestiges  exist  of 
TYe'r  Dryn—ihe  Arch-Druid's  mansion;  Bodrudau= 
the  abode  of  the  inferior  Druids ;  and  near  them 
l?od-pwyr=the  abode  of  the  Ovades,  i.  e..  of  those 
passing  through  their  novitiate ;  and  Trev  Beirdd 
=  the  hamlet  of  the  bards. 

They  may  be  even  considered  as  essential  con- 
stituents of  the  hierarchy,  if  the  division  of  it  into 
priests,  philosophers,  and  poets  be  accurate.  The 
bards  did  not  pass  away  with  the  Druids,  but  flour- 
ished, especially  in  Wales,  honored  at  the  courts  of 
princes,  and  figuring  up  to  the  present  day  at  the 
Eisteddfods  or  gatherings  of  bards  and  minstrels. 
They  were  similarly  honored  throughout  Ireland, 
and  indeed  among  the  Celts  everywhere. 

"There  is  among  the  Irish  a  kind  of  people  called 
bards,  which  are  to  them  instead  of  poets:  whose  profes- 
sion is  to  set  forth  the  pruiseB  or  dispraises  of  men  in 
their  poems  or  rhyme ;  the  which  are  had  in  high  regard 
and  estimation  among  them."~Spens«r.-  State  of  Ireland. 

f2.  Later:  A  vagrant  beggar,  who  could  not  or 
would  not  work,  and  who,  moreover,  pretended  to 
be  wanting  in  understanding,  if,  indeed,  ho  were  not 
so  in  reality. 

"...  That  nane  sail  be  thoiled  to  beg,  neither  to 
burgh  nor  to  land  betwixt  fourteen  and  seventy  yeares, 
that  sike  as  maks  themselves  fules  or  bairdest  or  uthers 
siklike  runners  about,  being  apprehended  sail  be  put  in 
the  king'sward  or  irones,  sae  lang  as  they  have  any  gudes 
of  their  awne  to  live  on."— Scottish  Acts,  i.  419.  (8.  in 
Boucher.) 

'3.  Now :    A  synonym  for  a  poet. 

"  Conquerors  and  kings, 
Founders  of  sects  ana  systems,  to  whom  add 
Sophists,  bards,  statesmen,  all  unquiet  things 
Which  stir  too  strongly  the  soul's  secret  springs, 
And  are  themselves  the  fools  to  those  they  fool ; 
Envied,  yet  how  unenviable  !" 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  43. 

bard's-croft,  s.  The  designation  given  to  a 
piece  of  land,  on  the  property  of  a  chieftain, 
hereditarily  appropriated  to  the  bard  of  the  family. 

"...  more  seed-barley  than  would  have  sowed  his 
Highland  Parnassus,  the  Bard's-Croft  as  it  was  called, 
ten  times  over.'' — Scott:  Wavrrley,  ch.  xxi. 

bard-like,  a.    Like  a  bard. 
"  And  all  the  keener  rush  of  blood, 
That  throbs  through  bard  in  bardJlke  mood." 

Scott;  Marmiun,  Introd. 

bard  (2),  8.  [Fr.  barde— scaly  horse  armor;  Sp., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  barda.'l  Defensive  armor  for  a  horse. 
The  same  as  BARBE  (q.  v.). 

bard,  *baird,  v.  t,  [From  bard.  s.  In  Fr.  barder 
=  to  lard,  to  cover  with  a  slice  of  bacon,  to  cover  a 
horse  with  armor;  Sp.  bardar=to  lay  boards  on  a 
wall;  Port.  bardar=to  fence  round.]  To  caparison, 
to  adorn  with  trappings. 

"  His  hors  was  batrdit  full  bravelie." 

Lyndsayi  Sqiu'i-'-  MeMrum.     (Jawieson.) 

bar  -  dach  (ch  guttural),  s.  [From  Eng.,  Ac., 
bard,  or  from  Icel.  fcanla  =  pugnacious.  |  Impudent 
boldness,  the  result  of  insensibility  to  danger  or 
shame. 

"  She  never  minds  her,  but  tells  on  her  tale 
Right  bauldand  bantach,  likely-like  and  hail." 

Rosa;  Ilnienttre,  p.  81.     (S.  in  Boucher.) 

bard  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  adj.  [BARD.]  Caparisoned ; 
defended  by  armor.  (Used  of  horses  as  equipped  in 
mediaeval  time?.  The  armor  covered  the  neck, 
breast,  and  shoulders.)  [BARB.] 


btfil,     b6^;     pout,    Jdwl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  ~  Shan,     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  -  b$l,     del. 


Bardesanists 
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barefoot 


Bar-des -a~nlsts,  *.  pL  [Named  after  Bar- 
desanes,  a  Syrian  of  Edessa,  in  the  second  century.] 
A  Christian  sect  which  followed  the  person  above 
named.  His  tenets  were  founded  on  the  Oriental 
philosophy.  He  supposed  that  God  at  first  made 
men  witli  ethereal  bodies,  but  Satan  tempted  these 
first  human  beings  to  sin,  and  then  put  round  them 
the  grosser  bodies  which  we  now  possess;  and  that 
when  Jesus  descended  on  earth  He  appeared  in  an 
ethereal  body,  and  taught  men  to  subdue  their 
carnal  depravity  by  abstinence,  meditation,  and 
fasting.  Bardesanes  afterward  returned  to  the 
ordinary  Christian  belief,  but  his  followers  long 
held  the  tenets  which  he  had  abandoned.  (A/os- 
Iwini:  Ch.ffist.tCeut.ii.) 

bard  -Ic,  a.  [Em?,  bard;  -ic."]  Pertaining  to  a 
bard,  to  the  order  of  bards,  or  to  their  poetry. 
( Warton.) 

bard  -Ie,  s.  [Diminutive  of  6ard.l  A  little  bard. 
(Scotch.) 

"  Accept  a  bardie's  humble  thanks  !" 

Burns:  Scotch  Drink. 

toar-dlg-lI-fi'-nS  (g  mute),  *.  [In  Jtal.  Marmo 
Bardiglio  di  J3ergamo=m&Tb\Q  bardiglio  (the 
mineral  anhydrite),  from  Bergamo,  in  Italy.]  A 
mineral,  the  same  as  Anhydrite  (q.  v.). 

bard  -1-1$?,  adv.    [Scotch  bardie;  -ly.] 

1.  Boldly,  with  intrepidity. 

"They  1>ardtly  and  hardily 
Fac'd  home  or  foreign  foe; 
Though  often  forfourfhten, 
They  never  grudg"d  the  blow." 

S.  Galloway;  Poems,  p.  64. 

2.  Pertly.    (Jamieson.) 

bard  -In,  *bard  -y^nge  (plur.  bard'-Ins.,  *bard'- 
^n-gls},  s.  [Fr.  barde,]  Trappings  for  horses. 
(Often  in  the  plural.) 

"Item — thair,  certane  auld  harnes  with  foir  geir  and 
bak  geir,  with  part  of  auld  splentis,  and  bant  in  to  hors." 
—Inventories:  A,  1566,  p.  170. 

"At  last  be  cnmyngof  Welchem^n  and  Corn  wal,sa  huge 
nois  rais  be  reird  and  sowne  of  bellis  that  hang  on  thair 
bardyngts,  that  the  ennymes  war  attrayi,  and  final y  put  to 
flycht."— Bellend.;  Chron.,  fol.  25.  (Jamieson.) 

bard'-I-ness,  s.  [Scotch bardie;  -ness.]  Petu- 
lant frowardness,  pertness  and  irascibility,  as 
manifested  in  conversation. 

bard'-Ish,  a.    [Eng.  bard;  -is/*.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  bard,  or  to  the  bards. 

2.  Rude,  insolent  in  language.    (Scotch.) 

"The  rest  of  that  day,  and  much  also  of  posterior 
sessions,  were  misspent  with  the  altercation  of  that 
bardish  man,  Mr.  D.  Dogleish,  and  the  yound  constable  of 
Dundee."— Hail  lie;  Lett.,  i.  311.  (Jamieson.) 

bard'-I§m,  *.  [Eng.  bard;  -ism.'}  The  senti- 
ments, maxims,  or  system  of  belief  given  forth  by 
the  bards  in  their  verses.  (Elton,  Reid,  <&c.) 

bard'-llng,  a.  [Dimin.of  Eng.  bard,]  An  inferior 
bard. 

*bard  -fn-gls,  g.pl.    [BARDIN.] 

bare,  *bar,  «.  &  s.  [A.  S.  freer,  bare;  Sw.  &  Dan. 
fear,  Ger.  bar,  baar;  J)ut.  boar;  Iccl.berr;  O.  H. 
Ger.  par;  Russ.  bos;  1,1th.  feasajr,  basus;  Sansc. 
bhasad—tbe  sun,  and  bhas=to  shine.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Naked,  without  clothes.     Used— 

(I)  Of  the  whole  of  the  human  body. 

".    .    .    and  leave  thee  naked  and  bare."— Ezek.  xvi.  39. 


(2)  Of  any  portion  of  it  : 
(a)  In    a 


_..    _     general    sense.      [BAREFOOT,     BARE- 
HANDED.] 

(6)  Spec.  Of  the  head:  Wanting  the  covering  of 
their  heads;  uncovered,  as  a  token  of  respect  or  for 
ceremony's  .sake. 

''Though  the  Lord*)  used  to  be  covered  while  the  Com- 
mons were  bar?,  yet  the  Commons  would  not  be  bare 
before  the  Scottish  commissioners  ;  and  BO  none  were 
covered." — Claremion. 

2.  More  loosely:  Consisting  of  raw  flesh. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Of  things  material: 

(1)  Of  the  body:  Lean.     (Jamieson.) 

(2)  Of  clothes:  Threadbare. 

"Yon  have  an  exchequer  of  words,  and  no  other  treasure 
for  your  followers;  for  it  appears  by  their  bare  liverie*. 
that  they  live  by  your  bare  words." — Shakesp.:  Two  Gen- 
tlemen of  Verona,  li.  4. 

(3)  Of  trees  or  other  plants :  Destitute  of  leaves. 

"  The  trees  are  ba  re  and  naked,  which  use  both  to  cloath 
and  house  the  kern." — Spenser;  JfWfMML 

(4)  Of  a  rock,  sea-shore,  or  anything  similar:  With- 
out soil  or  verdure. 

"The  booby  lays  her  eggs  on  the  bare  rock,  .  .  ."— 
Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  i.,  p.  10. 


2.  Of  t hint/a  imnmtrrhtl,  tibstrw-t ;  or  in,  a 
general  sense: 

(1)  Plain,  simple,  unadorned,  without  ornament. 
"  Yet  was  their  manners  then  but  hare  and  plain; 

For  th'  antique  world  excess  and  pride  dia  hate." 

Spenser. 

(2)  Detected;  brought  to  light. 

"  These  false  pretexts  and  varnish' d  colors  failing; 
Bare  in  thy  guilt,  how  foul  thou  must  appear!" 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  90. 

(3)  Poor,  indigent ;  empty.    Used — 

(a)  Of  persons: 

"  Were  it  for  the  glory  of  God,  that  the  clergy  should  be 
left  as  bare  as  the  apostles,  when  they  had  neither  staff 
nor  scrip,  God  would,  1  hope,  endue  them  with  the  self- 
same affection."— Hooker.  Pref.  to  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

(b)  Of  things: 

"Even  from  H  bare  treasury,  my  success  has  been  con- 
trary to  that  of  Mr.  Cowley."— Dryden. 

(4.)  Mere,  unsupported  or  unaccompanied  by  any- 
thing else. 

"  Those  who  lent  him  money  lent  it  on  no  security  but 
his  bare  word."— Macauiay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

IT  Sometimes  bare  is  succeeded  by  of  placed  be- 
fore that  which  is  taken  away. 

"Making  a  law  to  reduce  interest,  will  not  raise  the 
price  of  land;  it  will  only  leave  the  country  barer  of 
,  money." — Locke. 

IT  To  lay  bare:  To  uncover  anything.  (Used  lit- 
erally ana  figuratively.) 

(a)  Literally: 

**  Therefore  lay  bare  your  bosom.'* 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  L 

(b)  Figuratively: 

"...  and  he  lays  bare  his  disappointment  .  .  ." 
Times,  November  5,  1875. 

Bare  poles:  The  masts  and  yards  of  a  ship  when 
no  sails  are  set. 

To  run  under  bare  poles:  To  run  with  no  sails 
hoisted,  as  during  storms. 

B.  As  substantive : 

"^Sculpture :  Those  parts  of  an  image  which  repre- 
sent the  bare  flesh. 

"  To  make  the  visages  and  hands,  and  all  other  bares  of 
all  the  said  images  in  most  quick  and  fair  wise." — Coti- 
tractfor  the  Monument  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  in  Store's  Monumental  Remains. 

If  (a)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  the  adjectives 
bare,  nafced:and  uncovered:  "Bare  marks  the  con- 
dition of  being  without  some  necessary  appendage ; 
naked  simply  the  absence  of  external  covering; 
bare  is  therefore  often  substituted  for  naked,  yet 
not  vice  versa— Q.  g.,  bare-headed  or  bare-footed ;  but 
a  figure  or  the  body  is  naked.  Applied  to  other 
objects,  bare  indicates  want  in  general;  naked 
simply  some  thingex  tern  al,  wanting  to  the  eye — e,  g., 
bare  walls,  a  bare  house;  naked  fields,  a  naked 
appearance ;  bare  in  this  sense  is  often  followed  by 
the  object  wanted ;  naked  is  mostly  employed  as  an 
adjunct — bare  of  leaves,  a  naked  tree.  Naked  and 
uncovered  strongly  resemble  each  other;  to  be 
naked  is  in  fact  to  have  the  body  uncovered,  but 
many  things  uncovered  are  not  naked.  Nothing  is 
said  to  be  naked  but  what  in  the  nature  of  things, 
or  according  to  the  usages  of  man,  ought  to  be 
covered." 

(b)  Bare,  scanty,  and  destitute  are  thus  discrimi- 
nated:   "All   these   terms   denote  the  absence  or 
deprivation  of  some  necessary.    Bare  and  scanty 
have  a  relative  sense;  the   former   respects  what 
serves  for  ourselves,  the  latter  what  is  provided  by 
others :  a  subsistence  is  bare,  a   supply  is  scanty. 
Bare  is  said  of  those  things  which  belong  to  cor- 
poreal   sustenance ;    destitute   of    one's    outward 
circumstances  in  general :  bare  of  clothes  or  money ; 
destitute  of  friends,  resources,  &c." 

(c)  The  following  is  the  distinction  between  bare 
and  mere:    "Bare  is  used  positively,  mere  nega- 
tively.   The   bare   recital  of  some  events    brings 
tears ;  the  mere  attendance  at  a  place  of  worship  is 
the  smallest  part  of  a  Christian  s  duty." 

bare -handed,  a.  Having  th..  hands,  or  one  of 
them,  bare. 

bare-toed,  a.    Having  the  toes  bare. 

Bare-toed  Day  Old:  A  name  given  by  Macgilli- 
vrav  to  an  owl,  Strix  passerina,  the  Little  Night 
Owl  of  Audubon  and  Selby,  Syrnia  psilodact>/i«  of 
MacgilHvray.  [NocxuA.] 

bare-worn,  a.  Worn  bare.  (Goldsmith,  Wor- 
cester, <£c.) 

bare,    v.  t.     [BAKE,  </.  &  s.]      To   render   bare. 

I.  Lit.:  Of  the  human  body  or  any  part  of  it. 

"Rince  thy  triumph  was  brought  by  thy  vow- 
Strike  the  bosom  that's  bared  for  thee  now." 

Byron:  Jephtha's  Daughter. 


II.  Fig.:  Of  anything  else  capable  of  being  de- 
nuded of  its  covering'  xjn-fially— 

1.  Of  material  thin*/*  : 

(a)  Of  a  tree  which  has  been  divested  of  its  leave* 
or  branches,  or  of  grass  nipped  or  cut  short. 

"  Lopped  of  their  boughs,  their  hoar  trunks  feared. 
And  by  the  hatchet  rudely  squared." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  Lf>. 

"  There  is  a  fabulous  narration,  that  an  herb  growfih 
in  the  likeness  of  a  lamb,  and  feedeth  upon  the  gra-s  in 
such  sort  as  it  will  bare  the  grass  round  about." — !*•• 
ffaturat  History. 

(b)  Of  a  weapon  unsheathed. 

"But  thundering  as  he  came  prepared, 
With  ready  arm  and  weapon  ttared." 

s<-<.tt:  Lady  of  the  Lake.  \    - 

(c)  Of  any  other  material  thing  divested  of  it- 
covering. 

2.  Of  things  immaterial  <>r  abstract: 
**  For  Virtue,  when  I  point  the  pen, 

Bare  the  mean  heart  that  lurks  beneath  a  star  ; 
Can  there  be  wanting  to  defend  her  cause, 
Lights  of  the  church,  or  guardians  of  the  laws  ".  " 

Pope. 

bare,  r.  One  of  the  preterites  of  the  verb  /./ 
bear. 

"...  the  Levites,  which  bare  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant of  the  Lord,  .  .  ." — Deut.  xxxi.  25. 

"...  the  daughter  of  Aiah,  whom  she  bare  unto 
Saul,  .  .  ."—2  Sam.  xii.  8. 

ba  re-bone.  «.  [Eng.  bare;  6one.]  A  very  l.-iin 
person,  one  who  looks  as  if  he  had  no  flesh  on  hi* 
bones. 

"Here  comes  lean  Jack,  here  comes  barebont;  .  .  ^ 
how  long  is  it  ago.  Jack,  since  thou  rawest  thy  own  knee?" 
— Shakesp.:  1  Henry  IV.,  ii.  4. 

If  Barebone's  Parliament  (Hist.} :  A  derisive  nick- 
name given  to  the  first  Parliament  elected  under  thr 
auspices  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  It  was  so  called 
because  it  had  as  one  of  its  members  a  Puritan 
leather-seller  in  Fleet  street  known  as  "  Praise  God 
Barebone."  It  was  not  a  properly  representative 
assembly.  Cromwell  having  requested  the  several 
ministers  of  religion  to  send  in  the  names  of  the 
most  pious  members  of  their  several  congregations., 
he  selected  from  the  lists  forwarded  to  him  139  Eng- 
lishmen, six  Welshmen,  four  Scotsmen  and  six 
Irishmen,  and  invited  or  summoned  them  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  On  the  appointed  day  of 
meeting  (July  4,  1653),  a  hundred  and  twenty  of  tin- 
selected  members  actually  presented  themselve.-. 
Five  months  subsequently,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Colonel  Sydenham.  they  resigned  their  authority 
into  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  who  forthwith  br^n; 
to  rule  under  the  title  of  "His  Highness  the  Lord 
Protector."  Barebone's  was  sometimes  called  also 
the  "Little  Parliament."  Some  of  its  measun-- 
were  enlightened.  It  was  economic  of  the  public 
money;  it  desired  the  codification  of  Bnglisn  law, 
an  aim  unhappily  not  yet  accomplished;  and  it 
provided  for  the  registration  of  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths. 

ba  re-boned,    «.    [Eng.   hare;  boned  *"}    Having 
the  bones  covered   with    but  little  flesh.     i>" 
spear  e.) 

bared,  pa.  par.  A  n.    [BARE,  r.] 

ba  re-fa§ed,  a.    [Eng.  bare;  faced.] 

1*  Lit..'  Having  the  face  bare  or  uncovered. 

"Your  French  crowns  have  no  hair  at  all,  and  then  you 
will  play  barefaced." — Shakesp.:  Mid.  Sight's  Dream,  i.  2. 

2.  Fit/. :  With  shameless  boldness  in  doing  what 
is  evil,  or  avowing  something  which  might 
been  expected  to  bo  concealed. 

"The  animosities  increased,  and  the  parties  appetireil 
barefttced  against  each  other." — Clarendon. 

"...  barefaced  robberies  of  private  property,  .  .  ." 
—ArnoM:  Hist.  Home,  ch.  xll. 

ba  re-fag-ed-ly',  adv.    [Eug.  bar<f<n ••  << ;  -t-< 

1.  Lit. :  With  the  face  bare. 

2.  Fiy.:  In  a  barefaced  manner;  with  shameless 
boldneea  in  doing  an  evil  <lni-<l  or  avowing  .-<utn- 
thiiii*  disreputable. 

"Though  only  Rome  profligate  wretches  own  it  too 
facedly,  yet,  perhaps,  we  should  hear  more,  did  nor  fear 
tie  people's  tongues." — Locke. 

ba Te-fa9-ed-ness,  «.  [Eng.  ban  fn, •,<{,-  -•'(/>.<«.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  barefaced,  cither  liter- 
ally or  figuratively. 

bare-fit,  a.  [From  Scotch  ban  ,  ;uid  jH  =  Eng. 
foot.  J  Barefooted.  (Scotch.) 

"...  its  nae  mair  ferlie  to  see  a  womtm  greet  than 
to  eee  a  goose  going  ban-Jit."  —  N<Wf .-  Jiob  Jft'ii,  ch.  ix'-'ii. 

ba  re  foot,  <i.  &  <nir,    [Enjr.  in  in  ,  and  fmtt.]    Not 
having  boots,  shoes,  or  stockings :  barefooted, 
A.  -4s  adject  in  • : 

"...  Lochiel  took  off  whnt  probably  was  the-  -nly 
pair  of  Hhoes  in  his  clan,  and  charged  fwj^/oof  at  the  head 
of  his  men." — Jtacaulay.-  Hiet.  Eng.t  ch.  xiii. 

"That  barefoot  plod  I  the  cold  ground  upon." 

Shakttp.t  AlVs  HVH  that,  Ends  Well,  iii    4. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     wh&t,     fall,     father;     we",     w6t,     here,     camel,     he"r,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p6t, 
or.     we're,     wolf,     wSrk,     whd,     son;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  irw. 


barefooted 

B.  As  adverb:  Without  boots,  ^hoes,  or  stockings 

tm  the  feet. 

ba  re-foot-fid,  a.  [Eng.  bare;  footed.]  Without 
boots,  shoes,  or  stockings  on  the  feet. 

1,  Literally: 

"I  know  a  lady  in  Venice,  who  would  have  walked  bare- 
footfft  to  Palestine,  for  a  touch  of  his  nether  lip." — 
Shukcsp.:  Othello,  iv.  3. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*'  Thus  did  that  poor  soul  wander  in  want  and  cheerless 

discomfort, 

Bleeding,  barefooted,   over  the  shards  and  thorns  of 
existence." — Longfellow:  Evangeline,  ii.  1. 

bar  -e&e,  s.  [From  Bareges,  a  town  in  the 
Pyrenees.  ]  A  lady's  thin  dress  goods,  all  wool. 
(Knight.} 

ba  re-gnawn  (o silent), adj.  [Eng.  bare:  gnawn.] 
GnawD  or  eaten  bare;  gnawn  or  eaten  till  no  more 
flesh  remains  on  the  bones. 

"  Know  my  name  is  lost, 
By  treason's  tooth  bare-gnaten  and  cankerbit." 

Shakesp.;  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

ba  re-head-Stf,  a.  [Eng.  bare;  headed.}  Having 
the  head  uncovered. 

"Buchan  escaped  bare-headed,  and  without  his  sword. 
Cannon  ran  away  in  his  shirt." — Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  ivi. 

bare-head  -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  bareheaded; -ness.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  bareheaded ;  the  state 
of  having  the  head  uncovered. 

"  Bare-headedness  was  in  Corinth,  as  also  in  all  Greece 
and  Koine,  a  token  of  honor  and  superiority;  and  cover- 
ing the  head,  a  token  of  subjection." — Bp.  Hall:  Kent.. 
p.  237. 

*bar^igne  (eigne  as  en) ,  *bar  -eine,  *bar-rein, 
adj.    Various  ola  spellings  of  BARREN. 
*bar  -el, «.    [BARREL.] 

bare-legged,  a.  [Eng.  bare;  legged.']  Having 
the  legs  bare. 

"He  riseth  out  of  his  bed  in  his  shirt,  barefoot  and 
bare-legged,  to  see  whether  it  be  so;  with  a  dark  lantern 
searching  every  corner."— Burton.-  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, p.  116. 

ba  re-ly*,  adv.    [Eng.  bare;  -ly.] 

I.  Literally:  Nakedly. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Poorly. 

2.  Without  decoration. 

3.  Merely;  only;  without  anything  more. 

f "  Where  the  balance  of  trade  barely  pays  for  commodi- 
ties with  commodities,  there  money  must  be  sent,  or  else 
the  debts  cannot  be  paid." — Locke. 

4.  Hardly ;  scarcely. 

41  So  again  the  two  main  divisions  of  cirripedes,  the 
pedunculated  and  sessile,  which  differ  widely  in  external 
appearance,  have  larvae  in  all  their  several  stages  barely 
distinguishable." — Darwin:  Origin  of  Species,  ch.  xiii. 

ba  re-necked,  a.  [Eng.  bare,  andnecfced.]  Hav- 
ing the  neck  bare  (lit.  &fig.). 

bare-ness,  s.    [Eng.  bare;  -ness.] 

I.  Literally :    Nakedness  of  the  body  or  any  por- 
tion of  it. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Threadbareness  or  meanness  of  clothing. 

2.  Leanness. 

"...  but  when  you  have  our  roses 
You  barely  leave  our  thorns  to  prick  ourselves, 
And  mock  us  with  our  bareness." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  iv.  2. 

3.  Poverty. 

"Were  it  stripped  of  its  privileges,  and  made  as  like 
the  primitive  church  for  its  bareness  as  its  purity,  it 
could  legally  want  all  such  privileges."—  South. 

4.  Absence  of  vegetation  and  warmth ;  nakedness. 
(Lit.  <tjig.) 

"How  like  a  winter  hath  my  absence  been 

From  thee,  the  pleasure  of  the  fleeting  year  ! 

What  freezings  have  I  felt,  what  dark  days  seen  ! 

What  old  December's  bareness  everywhere." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnets,  97. 

ba  re-picked,  a.  [Eng.  bare ;  picked.]  Picked 
bare ;  picked  to  the  bone. 

"Now,  for  the  bare-pick*  d  bone  of  majesty, 
Doth  dogged  war  bristle  his  angry  crest, 
And  snarl  eth  in  the  gentle  eyes  of  peace." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iv.  3. 

ba  re-ribbed,  adj.  [Eng.  bare;  ribbed.']  Having 
the  ribs  bare  in  the  sense  of  possessing  but  little 
flesh  upon  them. 

"  .    .    .    in  his  forehejid  Kits 
A  bare-ribb'd  death,  whose  office  is  this  day 
To  feast  upon  whole  thousands  of  the  French." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  v.  2. 

*bar  -gt  (1),  *bar  -gtte,  s.    [BARBAT.] 
*bar  -eyn,  a.    [BARREN.] 
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bar  ful,  tbarr  -ful,  a.  [Eng.  bar;  -/u/.]  Full 
of  obstructions. 

"  A  ttn  rfitt  strife! 
Whoe'er  I  woo,  myself  would  be  his  wife." 

Shakes?.:  Twelfth  Sight,  i.  4. 

bar -gain,  *bar-gane,  *ber'-gane,  v.  1.  &  i. 
[Fr.  bargaigner=to  bargain,  haggle,  boggle,  waver, 
hesitate;  O.  Fr.  bar</"<<in>r,  hart/niner,  barginer, 
l><trif<r/<jner,  bargeigner:  Prov.  &  Port,  barganhar; 
Ital.  Ixtnjagnare;  Low  Lat.  barcant'are=to  traffic ; 
from  bart-a=a  bark,  (BARK.)  Compare  also  with 
O.  Sw.  bceria,  brer/a  =  to  contend;  Icel.  ber/a=to 
strike ;  berjast=to  strive.]  (O.  Eng.  <&  Scotch.) 

A.  Transitive : 

*1.  To' fight,  to  contend.    (O.  Scotch.) 

"  Wallace  said,  Nay,  or  that  ilk  tyme  be  went, 
War  all  the  men  hyn  till  (the]  orient, 
In  till  a  will  with  Eduuard,  quha  had  sworn, 
We  sail  bargane  be  ix.  houris  to  morn." 

Wallace,  x.  516,  .VS.     (Jamieson.) 

2.  To  make  a  contract,  agreement,  or  formal  stip- 
ulation for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  anything;  to 
agree.  (In  general  it  has  after  it  for,  which  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  thing  purchased  or  sold.) 

"So  worthless  peasants  bargain  for  their  wives, 
As  market-men  for  oxen,  sheep  or  horse.'' 

Shakesp.:  1  Henry  VI.,  v.  5. 

B.  Infrans.:    To   transfer   to  another  in  conse- 
quence of  a  bargain. 

bar-gain,  *bar'-gan,  *bar -gane,  *ber-gane, 
s.  [O.  Fr.  bargaine.  bargagne,  bargaigne;  Prov. 
bargan,  barganha;  Port,  barganha;  Ital.  bargagno. 
Compare  alsolcel.  bardaga=battle.]  [BARGAIN,  v.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Originally :    Contention,     strife,    quarreling. 
(O.  Eng.  tSScotch.) 

"This  is  the  strike,  eke  th'  affraie, 
And  the  battel  that  lasteth  aie. 
This  bargaine  may  never  take, 
But  that  if  she  thy  pecewill  make." 

Rumaunt  of  the  Hose,  2,551. 
"Thare  was  ane  hiddnoua  battal  for  to  sene 
As  thare  nane  uthir  bargane  are  had  bene." 

Douglas;  Mneid,  bk.  ii.     (S.  in  Boucher.) 

II.  Subsequently: 

1.  Generally: 

(1)  An  agreement,  stipulation,  or  contract  between 
two  parties,  the  one  of  whom  engages  to  part  with 
certain  property  for  a  specified  price,  and  the  other 
to  give  that  price  for  it,  and  accept  the  property  as 
his  own.    In  important  bargains  or  public  treaties 
among  the  ancient  Romans,  a  swine  was  sacrificed, 
the  person  who  j?ave  it  the  death-blow  formally 
expressing  the  wish  that  Jupiter  might  similarly 
strike  or  smite  the  Roman    people  if   they  were 
unfaithful  to  their  stipulations  (see  Livy,  i.  24). 
From  this,  perhaps,  came  the  phrase  still  common, 
"to  strike  a  bargain,"  meaning  simply  to  make  a 
bargain  with  due  formalities.    Or  there  may  be  a 
reference  to  the  striking  hands  mentioned  in  Prov. 
xxii.  26;  vi.  1;  also  xi.  15  (margin). 

"  A  bargain  was  struck;  a  sixpence  was  broken;  and  all 
the  arrangements  were  made  for  the  voyage."—  Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

Into  the  bargain :  In  addition,  beyond  what  was 
stipulated  for  or  expected. 

"  Give  me  but  my  price  for  the  other  two,  and  you  shall 
even  have  that  into  the  bargain." — U  Estrange. 

"He  who  is  at  the  charge  of  a  tutor  at  home,  may  give 
his  son  a  more  genteel  carriage,  with  greater  learning 
into  the  bargain,  than  any  at  school  can  do."— Locke. 

(2)  Morcenarinoss ;  interested  stipulation. 

"  There  was  a  difference  between  courtesies  received 
from  their  master  and  the  duke;  for  that  the  duke's  might 
have  ends  of  utility  &nd  bargain,  whereas  their  master's 
could  not." — Bacon. 

2.  Specially : 

(1)  Lit.    In  a  fcrorable  sense:   An  article  pur- 
chased at  an  advantageous  rate. 

"As  to  bargains,  few  of  them  seem  to  be  excellent, 
because  they  all  terminate  into  one  single  point."— Swift. 

(2)  Figuratively: 

(a)  Chiefly  in  an  unfavorable  sense:    An   event 
affecting  one's  destiny  or  interests. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  thy  misfortune;  however,  we  must  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  bargain." — Arbuthnot:  History  of  John 
Bull. 

(b)  An  indelicate  repartee. 

"  Where  sold  he  bargains,  whipstitch  ?" — Drydtn, 

B.  Law.    Bargain  and  sale:  A  kind  of  convey- 
ance introduced  by  the  "  Statute  of  Uses."    It  is  a 
kind  of  real  contract  in  which  the  "  bargainer"  for 
some  pecuniary  transaction  bargains  and  sells,  that 
is,  contracts  to  convey,  the  land  of  the  "  bargainee," 
and  becomes  by  sucli  bargain  a  trustee  for,  or  seized 
to  the  use  of,  the  bargainee.    The  Statute  of  Uses 
completes  the  purchase;  in  other  words,  the  bar- 
pain  first  vests  tho  use,  and  then  the  statute  vests 
the  possession.    (Sec  Blackstone's  Comment.,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  20.) 


barge-laden 

bar  -galn-ee,  s.    [Eng.  bargain;  -ee.] 
Law :  A  person  with  whom  a  bargain  is  made ; 
the  correlative  term  to  bargainer.  One  who  accepts 
a  bargain ;  one  who  agrees  to  accept  the  property 
about  which  a  bargain  has  been  made. 

"  A  lease,  or  rather  bargain  and  sale,  upon  some  pecnn- 
inry  consideration,  for  one  year,  is  made  by  the  tenant 
of  the  freehold  to  the  lessee  or  bargainee."— Blackstone: 
Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  20. 

bar'-galn-er,  *bar-gan-er,  s.  [Eng.  bargain; 
-er.] 

*1.  (Chiefly  of  the  form  barganer) :  A  fighter,  a 
bully.  (O.Eng.  &  Scotch.) 

"  Than  Yre  com  on  with  sturt  and  stryfe: 
His  hand  wes  ay  upoun  his  kuyfe, 

He  brandeist  Jyke  a  beir, 
Bostaris,  bragparis,  and  barganeris, 
Eftir  him  punt  into  pairis. 
All  boom  in  feir  of  weir." 

Dunbar:  Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  28,  st.  4. 

2.  (Chiefly  of  the  form  bargainer) :  A  person  who 
bargains  with  another  or  others.  [BARGAINOR.] 

"  See,  if  money  is  paid  by  one  of  the  bargainers,  if  that 
be  not  good  also."— Clayton:  Reports  of  Pleas  (1661), 
p.  145. 

bar '-gain-Ing,  *bar'-gan-£ng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  *» 
[BARGAIN,  v.] 

A.  A:  B.  As  present  participle  <&  adjective:  In. 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  vero. 

C.  -4s  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  fighting. 

"  This  Eneas,  wyth  hydduous  barganyng, 
In  Itale  thrawartpepill  sail  donn  thring." 

Douglas:   Virgil,  21,  9. 

2.  The  act  of  making  or  attempting  to  make  a 
bargain. 

bar'-galn-or,  s.    [Eng.  bargain;  -or.] 

In  Law:  One  who  bargains,  stipulates,  agrees,  or 
contracts  to  transfer  property,  for  a  certain  pecun- 
iary or  other  consideration,  to  another  person 
called  the  bargainee. 

"...  a  kind  of  real  contract,  whereby  the  bar- 
gainor,  for  some  pecuniary  consideration,  bargains  and 
sells,  that  is,  contracts  to  convey,  the  land  to  the  bar- 
gainee."— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  20. 

*bar'-gan,  *bar'-gane,  s.  [BARGAIN.] 
bar-gan'-der,  s.  [According  to  Dr.  Turner,  from 
Eng.,  &c.,  berg,  and  Eng.  gander;  berg  referring  to 
the  fact  that  the  bird  sometimes  builds  in  rocks, 
but  it  does  not  often  do  so.  More  probably  from 
Eng.  bar  and  gander,  the  species  so  designated 
frequenting  sandy  bars,  as  well  as  flat  shores  and 
links.]  One  of  the  English  names  of  a  duck,  the 
Sheldrake. 

*bar  -gane,  v.  t.    [BARGAIN,  v.  *.] 
•bar'-gan-y'ng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.     [BARGAINING.] 
*bar'-ga-ret,  *bar  -ga-rete,  s.    [From  Fr.  ber- 
gerette=a  shepherd-girl.]    A  kind  of  dance,  with  a 
song,  supposed  to  have  oeen  popular  among  shep- 
herds. 

"...  thp'  began  anon, 
A  lady  for  tesing,  right  womanly, 
A  bargaret  in  praising  the  daisie." 

Chaucer:  Floure  and  Leafe. 

*bar'-gast,  s.    [BARGHAIST.] 

bar&6  (!),«.  [In  Dut.  bargie;  Fr.  bargrc=a  hay- 
stack, a  flat-bottomed  boat  for  pleasure  or  burden, 
a  pile  of  faggots;  berqe=a.  beach,  a  steep  bank,  a 
shoal,  a  bank,  a  small  boat;  O.  Fr.  barge;  Prov. 
barca,  barga;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  barca;  Low  Lat. 
barga.  Bark  and  barge  were  originally  the  same 
word.]  [BARK.] 

1.  A  sea- commander's  boat. 

"  It  was  consulted,  when  I  had  taken  my  barge  and  gone 
ashore,  that  my  ship  should  have  set  sail  and  left  me."— 
Raleigh. 

2.  A  pleasure-boat.    A  boat  fitted  up  with  all  nec- 
ossary  equipments  for  comfort,  festivity,  and  show. 
The  barge  in  olden  times  served  the  purposes  of  our 
modern  steam-yacht. 

"They  were  put  on  board  of  a  state  barge,  .  .  .*' — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

3.  A  boat  used  on  rivers  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods. 

"  .  .  .  getting  into  the  large  punts  or  barges,  which 
were  ordinarily  used  for  ferrying  men  and  cattle  across 
the  harbor,  .  .  ."— Arnold:  Hist.  Komet  ch.  xxi. 

"  By  the  margin,  willow-veiled, 
Slide  the  heavy  barges  trailed." 

Tennyson:  The  Lady  ofShalott* 

barge-laden,  a.    Laden  with  barges. 

"  The  Nen's  barge-laden  wave." 

Cowper:  Bill  of  Mortality,  A.  D.  1787. 


b<Til,     b6y;     pout,    Jdwl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     §nin,     bench;     go,     £em;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     eafist.    ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -blef     -die,     <fcc.  =  bel,      del. 


barge 


Barge-board. 


barge  (2),  s.  &  a.    [Corrupted  from  verge  (q.  v.).] 

barge-board,  s. 

In  Architecture  :  A 
projecting  board  usually 
placed  at  the  gable  end 
-v»f  a  building,  and  con- 
cealing the  horizontal 
timbers,  laths,  and  tiles 
•of  tho  roof.  It  serves  as 
protection  against  driv- 
ing rain,  and  is  generally 
perforated  or  scalloped 
to  give  it  an  ornamental 
.appearance. 

barge-couples,  s.  pL 

Arch.:  Two  beams  mortised  into  each  other  to 
strengthen  a  building. 

barge-course,  «. 

Arch.  :  A  part  of  the  tiling  projecting  beyond  the 
principal  rafters  in  buildings  where  there  is  a  gable. 

barge's,  s.  [Eng.  barge.]  A  man  who  manages 
a  barge.  [BARGER.J 

bar'^-gSist,  s.    [BAHGHAIHT.] 

toarge'-man,  s.  [Eng.  barge  ,*  man.]  A  man  who 
managesa  barge.  [BAROEE.] 

"He  knew  that  others,  like  sly  bargemen,  looked  that 
way  when  their  stroke  was  bent  another  way."  —  Lord 
Northampton:  Proceed,  against  Garnet,  Sign.  N. 

"And  backward  yode,  us  barffffocn  "wont  to  fare." 

Spentw:  F.  «.,  VII.  vii.  86. 

barg  e-mas-tSr,  s.  [Eng.  barge;  master.]  The 
master  of  a  barge. 

"There  Is  In  law  an  implied  contract  with  a  common 
carrier,  or  bargemaeter,  to  be  antlwerable  for  the  goods  he 
carries."—  Blaekftont. 

bar-ger,  ».  UEag.barg(e);  -er.]  One  who  man- 
ages a  barge.  [BARGEE.] 

"  .  .  who  again,  like  the  Campellians  in  the  north, 
nnd  the  London  bargfrt,  fomlew  not  to  botgoe  th»m."— 


---'US,  «.  [From  Gr.  bans—An  Egyptian 
boat,  a  kind  of  ffat  boat;  «do»=  .  .  .  form, 
appearance.]  A  genus  of  beetles  belonging  to  tho 
family  Curculionidie,  or  Weevils.  The  species  are 
generally  email  cylindrical  insects,  black,  and  coy- 
rred  with  a  whitish  down.  They  feed  on  aquatic 
plants. 

ba-rll  -la,  «.  [In  Fr.  barille;  Sp.  barilla.]  The 
ash  of  sea-weeds  and  plants,  as  Salntola  soda,  which 
grow  on  the  s«a-sl<Je.  It  is  prepared  an  the  coast 
of  Spain,  and  was  formerly  Hie  chief  source  of 
sodium  carbonate.  (Brande.) 

barilla  de  cobre  (copp*r  barilla)  .  The  com- 
mercial name  for  native  copper  brought  from 
Boltvia.  [COPPER.] 

b8r'-Is,  «.  [From  Gr.  barii—  &  row  boat.  Probably 
in  allusion  to  their  shape.]  [BARiDitrs.]  A  genus 
of  beetles  belonging  to  the  family  (  'mrulionidif. 
The  species  feed  upon  tho  dead  parts  of  trees. 
Bnrts  HrjnariuK  preys  both  in  the  larva  and  the  per- 
fect state  on  the  elm. 

bft-ri-ta,  8.  [From  Gr.  barys=  heavy.]  A  genus 
of  birds,  placed  by  Cuvier  among  tie  Laniadee 
(Shrikes),  but  transferred  by  Vigors  to  that  of  Cor- 
vid»  (Crows).  The  birds  belonging  to  it  are  called 
by  Buffon  CaaHcans.  They  are  found  in  Australia 
and  New  Guinea.  Sarita  tibicen  is  the  Piping  Crow 
<>f  New  South  Wales. 

bar  -ite,  bar  -yt,  bar  -yte,  ba,-ry  -tine,  b»-ry  - 
tlte,  ba,-ry  -tes,  a.  [Barite  is  from  Gr.  barys= 
heavy  ;  6ajv//<-«  from  Gr.  &arytes=weiglit,  heaviness  ; 
barut,  barytim-  ami  Ixtrytite  from  the  same  subst., 
the  last  two  with  suffixes  -ine  and  -ite  respectively. 
In  Ger.  baryt:  Fr.  baryta.]  (BARIUM,  BARYTA.) 
A  mineral,  called  also  Baroselenite,  Sulphate  of 
Baryta,  Heavy  Spar,  and  by  the  Derbyshire  miners 
Cauk,  Calk,  or  Cawk.  It  is  placed  by  Dana  in  his 
Celestite  group.  It  is  orthorhombic,  and  has 
usually  tabular  crystals,  or  is  globular,  fibrous, 
lamelur,  or  granular.  Its  hardness  is  2'5  —  3'5  ;  sp. 
gr.  as  much  as  4'3—  4'72,  whence  the  nante  Heavy 
Spar;  its  luster  vitreous  or  slightly  resinous;  its 
color  white,  yellowish,  grayish,  black,  reddish  or 
dark  brown.  It  is  sometimes  transparent,  some- 
times almost  opaque.  When  rubbed  it  is  occasion- 
ally fetid.  Its  composition  is  :  Sulphuric  acid,  34'ii  ; 
baryta  (monoxide  of  barium),  65'7  =  UIO,  whence  tho 
name  Sulphate  of  Baryta.  It  is  fovmd  us  part  of 
the  ganguo  of  metallic  ores  in  veins  in  secondary 
limestones,  &c.  It  is  found  in  this  country  and  on 
tho  continent  of  Europe. 

Dana  thus  subdivides  Barito:  Variety  1.  (a) 
Ordinary,  (*)  created,  (c)  columnar,  (<(}  eoncr*tion- 
ary,  (e)  lamellar,  m  granular,  (g)  compact  or 
cryptocrystallme,  (»)  earthy,  (i)  stalactitic  and 
stalagmitic.  Bologna  stone,  is  included  under  (rf). 
|  lidi.ooNA  STOVE.]  2.  Fetid.  3.  Allomorphite.  4. 
Calcareobarite.  5.  Celostobarite.  6.  Calstron- 
barite. 

It  is  found  altered  into  calcite,  spathic  iron,  and 
a  variety  of  other  minerals. 
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bar  -I-tone,  bar-Mo  -n6,  ».    [See  BARYTONE.] 

bar -I-um,  s.  [In  (ior.  bari/ni,  from  Gr.  bnri/s= 
heavy.  It  is  so  named  from  the  great  specific 
gravity  of  the  native  carbonate  and  sulphate.] 

Claim.:  A  dyad  metallic  element;  symb.  Ba; 
atomic  weight,  137.  Barium  is  prepared  by  the 
decomposition  of  barium  chloride,  BaClj,  by  the 
electric  current,  or  by  the  vapor  of  potassium.  It  is 
a  white  malleable  metal,  which  melts  at  red  heat, 
decomposes  water,  and  oxidizes  in  tho  air.  Barium 
occurs  in  nature  as  barium  carbonate  and  sulphate. 
Its  salts  arc  prepared  by  dissolving  the  carbonate 
in  acids,  or  by  roasting  the  native  sulphate  of 
barium  with  one-third  of  its  weight  of  coal,  which 
converts  it  into  barium  sulphide^  BaS;  this  is 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  accord- 
ing as  a  chloride  or  nitrate  of  barium  is  required. 
All  soluble  salts  of  barium  are  very  poisonous;  the 
best  antidotes  are  alkaline  sulphates.  The  salts  of 
barium  are  employed  as  re-agents  in  tho  laboratory, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  fireworks  to  produce  a 
green  light.  Barinm  is  precipitated  as  a  carbonate. 
HaCO..,  along  with  carbonates  of  strontium  and 
calcium,  by  ammonia  carbonate.  [See  ANALYSIS.] 
Barium  can  bo  separated  by  dissolving  tho  carbon- 
ates in  acetic  acid,  and  adding  potassium  chroma  to, 
which  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  of  the  insoluble 
barium  chromate.  Barium  salts  give  an  immediate 
white  precipitate  on  tho  addition  of  calcium  sul- 
phate, an  insoluble  precipitate  with  4HF.SiF« 
(hydrofluosilicic  acid),  and  a  white  precipitate 
insoluble  in  acids  with  sulphuric  acid  or  with 
soluble  sulphates ;  this  precipitate  is  not  black- 
ened by  H2§.  Barium  chloride  gives  a  green  color 
to  the  flame  of  alcohol,  and  the  spectrum  of  barium 
salts  contains  a  number  of  characteristic  green 
lines. 

barium  carbonate. 

1.  Chem. :  A  heavy"whjte  powder  obtained  by  pre- 
cipitating barium  chloride  or  nitrate  with  an  alka- 
line carbonate.     It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water. 
Formula,  BaCO3. 

2.  Min. :  A  mineral,  called  also  Withcrite  (q.  v.). 

barium  chloride,  li.-it'l ..  A  colorless  trans- 
parent salt,  crystallizing  with  two  molecules  of 
water  in  flat  four-sided  tables.  A  saturated  solu- 
tion boils  at  104'5°,  and  contains  78  parts  of  tho  salt 
dissolved  in  100  parts  of  water. 

barium  dioxide,  BaO2,  is  obtained  by  gently 
heating  baryta  in  a  current  of  oxygen  gas.  It  is  a 
gray  powder,  which  when  heated  to  a  nigher  tem- 
perature gives  off  oxygen  gas,  and  is  re-converted 
into  baryta. 

barium  monoxide  (or  hnrijtn,  BaO).  A  gray 
porous  mass  obtained  by  heating  barium  nitrate; 
it  forms  a  hydrate  with  water  (barium  hydrate), 
producing  crystals,  BaH_,Oj.sH;O,  which  dissolve 
in  twenty  parts  of  cold  and  two  of  boiling  water, 
forming  an  alkaline  salt,  which  rapidly  absorbs 
('(_)»  from  the  air,  barium  carbonate  being  precipi- 
tated. Barinm  hydrate  can  also  be  obtained  by 
decomposing  barium  chloride  in  caustic  soda. 

barium  nitrate,  Ba(NO3K  It  crystallizes  in 
anhydrous  transparent  colorless  octohedra ;  they 
dissolve  in  eight  parts  of  cold  and  three  parts  of 
boiling  water;  it  is  much  loss  soluble  in  dilute 
acids. 

barium  sulphate. 

1.  Chem.:  BaSO4,  obtained  by  adding   sulphuric 
acid   or   a    soluble   sulphate   to  a  solution   of   a 
barium  salt,    It  is  a  white  heavy  powder,  insoluble 
in  water  or  dilute  acids.     It  is  used,  under  the 
name  of  blanc  fixe,  as  a  substitute  for  white  lead  in 
the  manufacture  of  oil  paints. 

2.  Min.:  A  mineral  (sp.  gr.  4'5)  called  also  IToavy 
Spar  or  Barito  (q.  v.).  The  powdered  mineral  is  too 
crystalline  to  be  used  as  a  white  paint . 

barium  sulphate-carbonate.  A  mineral,  a 
variety  of  "Witherite. 

barium  sulphide,  BaS,  is  obtained  by  roasting 
BaSUi  with  charcoal.  It  decomposes  by  exposure 
to  the  air;  boiled  with  sulphur,  it  yields  higher 
sulphides.  Barium  sulphide  is  phosphorescent, 
and  lias  been  used  to  render  the  dials  of  clocks 
luminous  in  the  dark. 

barki'1),s.  [From  bark,  v.  (q.  v.).]  The  peculiar 
utterance  of  a  dog.  (Hamilton  Urn  itn.) 

bark  (2),  s.  [In  Sw.  &  Dan.  (jorA-=bark,  rind; 
Icel.  -borkr ;  Ger.  borkr.] 

A.  n,-il/mii-/t  Litnyitaye: 

1.  GcncrrtUlf : 

(a)  The  rind  or  outer  sheath  enveloping  a  tree. 
[B.  1.] 

"Trees  last  according  to  the  strength  and  quantity 
of  their  sap  and  juice,  being  well  munited  by  their  hark 
against  the  injuries  of  the  air."— K(U'vn:  -NVif.  Hittortt. 

(6)  A  tree  itself.    (Poet.) 

"And  rugged  bark*  begin  to  bud."— 7Vjjny»on. 

2.  Soec.:  Peruvian  bark.    [B.  2.] 


bark 

B.  Terhnically: 

1.  Bot. :  The  outer  sheath  enveloping  the  stem  in 
an    exogenous   plant,  and    protecting  the   wood, 
while  the  latter  is  young  and  tender,  from  injury 
by  cold  or  by  external  violence.    It  also  prepares 
tho  proper  juices  of  the  plant,  which  have-  descended 
from  the  leaves,  for  being  transmitted  through  tho 
medullary  rays  to  the  wood.    Bark  consists  of  four 
parts :  (1)  the  epidermis  constituting  its  outer  skin  ; 
(2)  the  epiphlct>um,phloeumor  peridermis  within  it ; 
(:))thc  mesophlanim  or  cellular  integument ;  and  (4) 
tho  innermost  of  all,  called  endophloeum  or  liber. 
[See  these  terms.") 

2.  Medicine.     Spec.:    Peruvian    bark,    formerly 
administered,  instead  of  its  product,  quinine,  in 
intermittent  fevers.    [JESUIT'S  BARK.] 

3.  Tanning:  Tho  epidermis  of  the  oak,  used  in 
the  preparation  of  leather. 

4.  Finltinff:  Tho  epidermis  of  the  birch,  used  by 
fishermen  for  preserving  their  nets. 

bark-bared,  a.    Bared  or  stripped  of  bark. 

*'  Excorticated  and  barkjfarecl  trees.    .    ." — Mortimer. 

bark -bed,  s. 

Hortic. :  A  bed  formed  beneath  by  bark  from  a 
tannery ;  a  bark-stove. 

bark-bound,  a.  Bound  by  means  of  the  bark  ; 
having  tho  bark  so  firmly  set  as  to  constitute  a 
restraint  upon  growth.  In  such  cases  relief  is  gen- 
erally afforded  by  slitting  thefcark. 

bark-feeder,  *.  An  animal,  and  specially  an 
insect,  feeding  upon  bark. 

"When  we  see  leaf-eating  insects  green,  and  barf.. 
frp<lers  mottled-gray  .  .  ."— Danein:  Origin  of  Species, 
ch.  iv. 

bark-galled,  «.  Having  the  bark  galled  as  with 
thorns.  The  binding  on  of  olay  will  remore  this 
disease. 

bark-louse,  s. 

Kntimi.:  \  kind  of  Aphis  infesting  the  hark  of 
trees. 

bark-paper,  s.    Paper  manufactured  from  bark. 

bark-pit,  s.  \  pit  with  bark,  &c. ;  water  into 
which  hides  are  plunged  that  they  may  be  tanned. 

bark-stove, «. 

Hortic.:    The  same  as  BAEK-BED  (q.  v.). 

bark  (:<\  barque  que  as  k)  «.  [In  Dan.  &  Ger. 
barke  —  n  bark,  a  lighter;  I  Hit.  bark=&  bark,  boat, 
or  barge;  barkasse=&  long  boat;  Sw.  barkass=n 
long  boat;  Fr.  t><irque=&  bark,  a  small  chip,  a 
craft,  a  large  boat ;  Prov.,  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Hal;  barca; 
Low.  Lat.  barca,  barcha,  bary<i:  Jr.  bare;  Russ. 
barka.  Malm  compares  also  with  Watach,  barce ; 
Icel.  6arhr=skifl,  bark-i=vTW:  Class.  Imt.  barii; 
Gr.  barii=a  small  and  flat  Egyptian  row-boat: 
Copt.  6arc=a  small  boat;  barake=&  cart,  a  boat.] 
[BARGE.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  (spec,  in  Poetry'] :  Any  small  ves- 
sel.    (Lit.  ^ }!(,.) 

"  The  Duke  of  Parma  mint  have  flown,  if  he  would 
have  come  into  England ;  for  he  could  neither  get  bark 
nor  mariner  to  put  to  sea." — Bacon.  On  the  War  with 
S]inin. 

"Who  to  a  woman  trusts  his  peace  of  mind,| 
Trusts  a  frail  hark  with  a  tempestuous  wind." 

Ijlanvillr. 

II.  Nautical: 

1.  A  three-masted  vessel,  with  her  fore  and  main 
masts  rigged  like  those  of  a  ship,  and  her  mizzeu 
like  tho  mainmast  of  a  schooner,  with  a  spanker 
and  gaff-topsail. 


Bark. 

'2.  Ainnnfj  coal-traders:  A  broad-sterned  ship, 
which  boars  no  ornamental  figure  on  tho  stern  or 
prow 

bark  (l),r.  i.    [A.  S.  beorcan.    In  Sw.  barka.] 

1.  To  emit  the  sound  which  dogs  do  when  they 
menace  any  other  animal  or  man,  or  are  following 
prey.  (Followed  by  the  preposition  at.) 

"  Why  do  your  dogs  bark  so  ?  be  there  bears  i*  th* 
town?" — Sliakesp. •  Merry  Wivts  of  Windsor,  i.  1. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     lather;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     irb're,     wolf,     w5rk,     wn6,     s6n;     mate,    cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     te,    oe  =  8;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


bark 
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'2.  To  clamor  loudly  against  a  person,  an  institu- 

*  inn,  &c. 

"  Vile  is  the  vengeance  on  the  ashes  cold, 
And  envy  base,  to  inn-k  at  sleeping  fame." 

n*er:  F.   Q. 

bark  (2),  v.  /.  [From  bark  (2),  s.  In  Sw.  barka, 
I 'an.  t>arke  =  to  tan.] 

1.  To  strip  the  bark   from   a   tree,  especially  for 
tanning  purposes.     (Eng.  <£•  Scotch.) 

"  The  severest  penalties  ought  to  be  put  upon  barking 
any  tree  that  is  not  felled."— Temple. 
(See  also  example  under  BARKED.) 

2.  To  cover  with  bark. 

+bark  -an-tine,  barqu  -an-tine  (qu  as  k),  «. 
r.nnp.  Sp.  fcergflHf»H:=brigantine.j  [BEIGANTINE.] 
A  three-masted  ve!--el. 

*bark  -ar-j^,  s.  [Enp.  bark;  -<try.]  A  tan-house. 
(Jacobs.) 

barked  (Eny.),  bark'-H  (Scotch),  pa.  par.  &,  a. 

[BARK  (2),  V.] 

"  He'll  glowr  at  an  anld  warld  l-nrkit  aik  snag  as  if  it 
were  n  queez-maddam  in  full  l>ea ring. "—Scoff;  Bob  Roy, 
ch.  Mi. 

barken,  r.  ».  [Eng.  bark;  -en.]  To  form  a 
"bark;"  to  become  hard  or  indurated  :  to  become 
covered  with  some  hard  or  compact  substance. 

"  The  best  way  is  to  let  the  blood  barken  upon  the  cut- 
that  saves  piasters."— Scott:  Gtty  Xannering,  ch.  xxiii. 

bark  -5r  (1),  s.    [Eng.  bark  (1),  and  suff.  -cr.] 

I.  Lit.;  A  dog  emitting  the  characteristic  sound 
«if  its  voice. 

II.  Ftguratiwl!/: 

1.  One  who  clamors  loudly  against  a  person,  an 
institution,  &c. 

"The  other  Spanish  barker,  raging  and  foaming,  was 
almost  otlt  of  nis  wits." — Foxe.-  Acts  and  Jfon.;  Lij-  «f 
,4  rthbishop  Cretnmer. 

"But  they  are  rather  enemies  of  my  fame  than  me, 
these  barters."— Urn  J<nt*<,i>. 

'2.  In  London:  A  tout  who,  standing  at  the  door 
<>f  an  auction-room  or  shop,  invites  passers-by  to 
<•  nter. 

bark  -5r  (2),  8.  fEng.  bark  (2). a.,  and  suff.  -er.'] 
1.  One  who  strips  the  bark  from  a  tree.    (Kersey.) 
'2.  One  who,  whether  he   does  this  or  not,  uses 
bark  thus  obtained  in  tanning;  a  tanner. 
"  I  am  a  barker,  sir,  by  my  trade; 
Nowe  telle  me  what  art  thoa  '.'" 
JL  Edw.  IV.  and  the  Tanner  of  Tamieortlt. 
Percy  Relfques,  ii.  95.    (Btntcher.) 

Barker's  mill,  *.    [MILL.] 

bark-Sr^,  *bark'-ar-y\  s.    [Eng.  bark;  -try, 

-  ••>/.  I    A  tan-house.     (Jacobs,  Booth,  <frc.) 
bark   hau-sl  a,  a.    [BORKHAUSIA.] 

bark  -Ing  (l).pr.par.,  a.  A  s.    [BARK  (1),  t».] 

I.  &  II.    As  pr.  par.  <t  participial  adj. :    In  senses 

<orresponding  to  that  of  the  verb. 

" .    .    .   that  barking  dog  of  whom  mention  was  made 

before." — Bunyan:  Pilgrfm'»  Progress,  pt.  ii, 

Barking  and  fleeing  ;  Spending  one's  property  in 

a  prodigal  way,  and  believed  to  be  on  the  eve  of 

bankruptcy.    (Scotch.)     (Jamieson.) 

III.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  emission  of  the  sound  which  constitutes  a 
•dog's  voice. 

2.  The  sound  thus  emitted. 

"...    and  anon  the  lowing  of  cattle 
Came  on  the  evening  breeze;  by  the  barking  of  dogs 
interrupted." — Lutiyfelluw;  Evangeline,  i.  6. 

barking-bird.  s.  A  bird— the Pteroptochos  Tarnu 
— found  in  the  islands  of  Chiloe  and  ('honos  off  the 
west  coast  of  Patagonia.  It  is  called  by  the  natives 
"  Guid-guid."  Its  voice  is  like  the  yelping  of  a 
-mall  dog,  whence  its  English  name.  (See  Darwin's 
Journal  of  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  xiii.,  p.  288.) 

bark -Ing  (2), pr. par.  &  a.    [BARK  (2),  v.] 

barking -Irons,  s.nl.  Iron  instruments  used  for 
stripping  the  bark  off  trees. 

bark  -le"ss,  a.  [Eng.  bark;  -/ess.]  Without  a 
bark.  (Drayton.) 

bark  -f ,  a.  [Eng.  l«irJt=the  rind  of  a  tree,  and 
-ufiix -//-I  Consisting  of  bark;  possessing  or  con- 
taining bark;  looking  like  or  resembling  bark. 

"...     the  female  ivy  so 
EnringB  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm." 

Xhakesi>. :  Mitteunnm-r  .V/./^r's  Dream,  iv.  1. 

*bar-lep,  *bar  '-lejMSpe,  s.  [A.  S.  bere,  bcerlic 
=barley,  and  tea/>=basket.]  A  basket  for  keeping 
barley  in. 

"  Barleylepe,  to  kepe  yn  come  (  Rarlep.)  Cumera." 
U.S.  II.,  rl.  '£*!.     (.S.  in  Batcher.) 

bar-le  r-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Rev.  James 
Barrelier,  M.  D.,  a  Dominican  traveler  and  writer.] 
A  genus  of  plants,  order  Acanth&cen;  tribe  or  sec- 
tion, Echmatacanthi ;  family,  Barleriden-.  Various 
>pecies  are  found  in  India,  armed  or  unarmed, 
-lirubbyor  herbaceous,  with  yellow,  pink,  blue,  or 
white  flowers. 


bar-ler-Id  -e-ae,  s.  pi.  [BARLEKIA.]  A  family  of 
plants  belonging  to  rlu- ordi-r  . \oauthaceae,  and  the 
tribe  or  section  Echmatacauthi ;  type,  Barleria. 

bar-lef  (l),  *bar  -If ,  *bar-ll,  *bar -llche, 
"bar-lick,  *bar -lie,  *bar  lig,  *b»r -lie  (O. 
Eng.),  *btLT'-la  (O.  Hcotrhi,  8.  A;  rt.  [A.  S.  here, 
?,.i',-li,-  =  bar\ey  (BERK,)  ;  \Vel.  btirlys  (from  bara= 
bread,  and  llye=a  plant)=corn,  barley.] 

A.  As  substantive:  The  seeds  or  grains  of  various 
species  and  varieties  of  the  genus  Hordeum.    That 
most  commonly    in    cultivation   is   Hordeum  rul- 
<j<>r-',   spring  or   two-rowed    barley,  especially  the 
rath-ripe  and  Thanet  sorts.    H.  hexastichon  (i.  e., 
with  the  seeds  growing  in  six  rows)  is  the  bear  or 
bifft/  barley.     H.  dixtichott,  two-rowed  or  common 
barley,  is  preferred  for  malting,  which  is  one  of  the 
chief  purposes    for  which    barley    is   cultivated. 
[MALT.]    H.  zeocriton ,  OT  sprat-barley,  is  more  rare. 
Perhaps  the  four  so-called  species  now  enumerated 
may  be  only  varieties  of  one  plant.    Barley  is  tho 
hardiest  of  all  the  cereals,  and  was  originally  a 
native  of  Asia,  but  it  is  now  cultivated  all  over  the 
world,  even  as  far  north  as  Lapland.     In  ancient 
times  it  was  largely  used  as  an  article  of  food,  but 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  barley  now  grown  is 
used  in  the  preparation  of  malt  and  spirits.    For 
culinary  purposes  it  is  sold  in  two  forms,  Scotch  or 
pot  barley!  and  pearl  barley,  the  former  being  the 
grain  partially  deprived  of  its  husk ;  the  latter,  by 
longer  and  closer  grinding,  being  rounded  and  hav- 
ing the  entire  husk  removed. 

Bread  made  from  barley-meal  is  darker  in  color 
and  less  nutritious  than  that  made  from  wheat  flour ; 
but  it  is  cheaper  and  more  easily  digested.  One 
pound  of  barley-meal  contains  one  ounce  of  flesh- 
formers  and  fourteen  ounces  of  heat-divers. 

Barley-moal  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  oat- 
husks,  and  is  itself  used  to  adulterate  oatmeal,  and 
occasionally  wheat-flour;  but  these  admixtures  are 
readily  detected  by  the  microscope. 

"...    bcerlic."—$<ix.  Chron.,  An.  1124. 

"Ich  bouhte  hare  barliche."—  Piers  Plowman.  (S.  in 
Boucher.) 

r  In  Scripture  "barley/'  Heb.  scorah,  Sept.  Gr. 
krithf,  seems  properly  translated.  The  Hebrew 
term  is  from  sder«/(-=hair,  from  sadr~  to  be  bristly ; 
referring  to  the  long  awns  of  the  barley. 

B.  As  adject frc:  Consisting  of  barley,  or  in  any 
other  way  connected  with  barley.     (See  the  com- 
pounds which  follow.) 

barley-bird,  s.  A  name  for  a  bird— the  Wryneck 
(  YUH.C  tnr<jniU<i), 

tbarley-box,  a.  A  small  box  of  a  cylindrical  form 
called  also  barrel-box,  made  as  a  toy  for  children. 

barley-bread,  barley  bread,  s. 

'*.    .    .    Lo,  a  cake  of  barley-bread    .    .    ." — Judg.  vii.  13. 

barley-break,  barley-brake,  barli-break, 
barli-breake,  barly-break,  barly-breake,  (o. 
£m/.).  barla-breikis.barla-bracka  (O.  Scotch) , «. 

A  game  once  common,  as  shown  by  the  frequency 
with  which  it  was  alluded  toby  the  old  poet-,  ft 
was  played  by  six  young  people,  three  of  either  sex, 
formed  into  couples,  a  young  man  and  a  young 
woman  in  each,  it  being  decided  by  lot  which  indi- 
viduals were  to  be  paired  together.  A  piece  of 
ground  was  then  divided  into  three  spaces,  of  which 
the  central  one  was  profanely  termed  '*  Hell."  This 
was  assigned  to  a  conple  as  their  appropriate  place. 
The  couples  who  occupied  the  other  spaces  then 
advanced  as  near  as  they  dared  to  the  central  one  to 
tempt  the  doomed  pair,  who,  with  one  of  their  hands 
locked  in  that  of  tneirpartner,  endeavored  with  the 
other  to  grasp  them  and  draw  them  into  the  central 
space.  It  they  succeeded,  then  they  were  allowed 
themselves  to  emerge  from  it,  the  couple  caught 
taking  their  places.  That  the  game  might  not  be 
too  speedily  finished,  leave  was  given  to  the  couple 
in  danger  of  being  taken  to  break  hands  and  indi- 
vidually try  to  escape,  while  no  such  liberty  was 
acc<  >r<  led  to  those  attempting  to  seize  them.  Though 
the  name  does  not  occur  in  the  subjoined  lines,  the 
game  which  they  describe  is  that  of  barley-break. 

"Tht-n  couples  three  be  straight  allotted  there, 

They  of  both  ends  the  middle  two  do  fly; 
The  two  that  in  mid  place  Hell  called  were. 

Must  strive,  with  waiting  foot  and  watchingeye, 
To  catch  of  them,  and  them  to  Hell  to  bear, 
That  they,  as  well  as  they.  Hell  may  supply.1' 

StrPltilii>  .%'/"'!/.•  AmHliii,  i.  153. 

*~  Most  authorities  consider  barley-break  identi- 
cal with  /"'*<',  3  (q.  v.).  Boucher  regards  it  as 
identical  with  a  game  called  in  Cheshire  a  rnttmi, 
and  in  Douglas  rinfi-dancer  and  roundels;  but  the 
resemblance  is  far  from  being  close.  (Boucher, 
Nares,  Gifford,  rfr.) 

"  At  f"irtey-f>rffik  they  play 

Merrily  all  the  day." 
The  Mnnex'  Klijsimn  >  f>i'ttijtt>n  >,  iv.  1.471.     (Boucher.) 

"...    and  with  a  la— 
And  give  her  ft  new  garment  on  the  graa*. 
After  a  course  of  lntrley~ttre<ik  or  base." 

Ken  Jinixou:  Stul  SVi *•/>;«•  tvf,  V.  109. 

"He  is  at  barli-break,  and  the  last  couple  are  now  in 
Hell."  The  I'/ry/tt  Martyr,  v.  1. 


barley-bree,  barley-brie,  «.  Liquor  distilled 
from  barley.  ^.^V•u^•/^..l 

"How  easy  can  the  barley-bree 

Cement  the  quarrel  !" 

It  urn »:  Scoti-li  Drink. 

barley-broth,  *. 

1.  Broth  made  with  barley. 

T-.  A  cant  terra  for  strong  beer. 

"  Can  sodden  water. 

A  drench  for  sur-reyn'd  jades,  their  b(i>-lrij.tn-»ili, 
Decoct  their  (•old  blood  to  such  valiant  heat  "" 

Shakesp..-  Henry  I".,  iii.  5. 

barley-cake,  barley  cake,  s.  A  cake  made  of 
barley-meal. 

"And  thou  shalt  eat  it  as  barley-rakes." — Ezek.  iv.  12. 

barley-corn,  s.    A  "  corn,"  or  single  grain  of 
barley. 
In  Measures;  The  third  part  of  an  inch  in  length. 

"A  long,  long  journey,  choak'd  with  brakes  and  thorns. 
Ill-measured  by  ten  thousand  barley-corn*.'*— Tickell. 

barley-flour,  «.  Flour  made  by  grinding  barley. 
It  is  use«  in  Scotland  for  making  a  breakfast-bread. 
eaten  hot  with  butter  and  honey  or  cream  and 
sugar. 

barley-harvest,  barley  harvest,  s.  A  harvest 
for  barley  and  that  portion  of  the  general  harvest. 
of  which  the  chief  feature  is  the  reaping  of  barley. 
In  Palestine  the  barley-harvest  is  gathered  in  chiefly 
in  April,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States 
according  to  the  season. 

".  .  *  in  the  beginning  of  bdrley-tmrfcuf." — 2  .'•Vn/j. 
xii.  9. 

barley-loaf  (plur.  barley-loaves), «. 

"There  is  a  lad  here  which  hath  five  bartfy-ftHti-e.*  and 
two  small  fishes."— John  vi.  9. 
barley-meal,  *.    Meal  made  of  barley. 

"...  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of  barley-meal.'  — 
•Yumfr.  v.  15. 

barley-mill,  *.  A  mill  for  making  pot  and  pearl 
barley. 

barley-mow,  s.  A  heap  of  barley ;  a  place  where 
barley  is  stowed  away.  [Mow.] 

"  Whenever  by  yon  barley-maw  I  pas*. 
Before  my  eyes  will  trip  the  tidy  lass." — (lay. 

barley-sheaf  i  pi.  barley-sheaves ),  .-•.  A  sheaf 
of  barley. 

"He  rode  between  the  barley-sheares." 

Tennyson:  I^ady  of  Sltalott. 

barley-sugar,  s.  A  well-known  aweet  substance 
sold  by  confectioners  and  others.  It  consists  of  a 
syrup  from  the  refuse  of  sugar-candy,  hardened  in 
cylindrical  molds  and  usually  twisted  spirally. 

barley-water,  s.  A  decoction  of  pearl  barley 
used  in  medicine  as  a  mucilaginous  drink.  (Cra66.) 

bar -ley5  (2),  «.  [Apparently  derived  from  Em,'. 
parley.'}  A  word  used  by  boys  when  they  wish  a 
temporary  cessation  of  a  sham-fight  in  which  they 
are  engaged. 

*bar -llche,  s.    [BARLEY  (1).] 

bar  ling,  s.  [A.  S.  &cernen=to  kindle,  to 
light  (?).]  A  fire-pole.  (Scotch.) 

"Barlings  or  fire-poles  the  hundredth — ix.  L." — Kates t 
A.  1611,  p.  2. 

Bar'-lOW  I5nf ,  x.  [Named  from  Mr.  Peter  Bar- 
low, Professor  of  Mathematics  at  \Vool\vich  from 
1806  to  1847.] 

Among  opticians: 

1.  Originally:  A  modification  of  the  object-glass 
of  a  telescope,  suggested  by  Mr.  Peter  Barlow,  with 
the  idea  of  avoiding  the  use  of  flint  glass  in  the. 
construction  of  object-glasses  of  largesize;  discs  of 
flint  glass  suitable  for  optical  purposes  then  being 
both  expensive  and  rare.  He  proposed  to  enclo-»> 
between  two  convex  lenses  a  fluid  lens  equal  in 
refractive  power  to  a  flint  glass  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions. This  proposal  was  not  generally  adopted, 
and  the  term  "  Barlow  lens  "  is  now  mostly  applied 
to  the  form  of  lens  described  under  No.  2. 


Barlow  Lens. 


A.  B.  Converging  rays  from  object-^lass.  C.  Barlow 
lens.  D.  Focus  of  the  object-glass  without  th*-  Karhtw 
lens.  K.  Focus  of  the  object-glass  after  refract  ion 
t  hrough  C.  F.  G.  Size  of  image  formed  by  object-glass  at 
D  without  the  Barlow  lens.  H,  I.  Enlarged  imtige  forme. 1 
by  object-gins*  and  Barlow  lens  at  focus  K.  A,  t.  Size  of 
image  formed  at  E  by  an  object-glass  of  longer  focus, 
and  lengthened  tube,  but  without  using  the  Barlow  lens. 

2.  Notr:    A  concave  lens  inserted  in  the  eye-piece 
of  a  telescope  before  the  rays  come  to  a  focu-, 
means  of  which  the  focal  length  of  the  ottfe- 


boll,    bo^;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     §hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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or  speculum  is  increased  nearly  one-half,  and  the 
effect  is  the  same  as  if  the  tube  were  proportion- 
ally lengthened,  the  magnifying  power  beingr  con- 
siderably increased.  Another  advantage  of  the 
Barlow  lens  is  the  avoidance  of  the  loss  of  light 
which  would  take  place  if  the  same  magnifying 
power  were  produced  by  using  an  eye-glass  of 
shorter  focus. 

'barm  (l),*barme,  s.  [A.  S.  6earm=the  womb, 
the  lap,  the  bosom;  from  beran=to  bear,  to  pro- 
duce, to  bring  forth ;  Sw.  &  Goth,  barm.}  The  lap, 
the  bosom.  [BARM  (2).] 

"  Till  in  hia  fadres  barm  adoun  I.e  lay." 

Chaucer.  C.  T.,  15,926. 

•barme-cloth,  s  [A.  S.  bearm;  clath.]  A  bosom- 
cloth  ;  an  apron. 

"A  Beint  she  wered,  barred  all  of  silk, 
A  barme-cloth  eke  as  white  as  morowe  milk." 

Chaucer.  C.  T.,  S.237. 

*banne-hatre,  s.  [O.  Eng.  barm;  and  hatre=& 
garment.]  A  garment  for  the  breast. 

"Fair  beth  yur  barm-hatres,  yolowe  beth  yur  fax." 
M.  S.  Uarl.  913,  t.  1.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

*bann-skin,  *barme-skyn,  «.  A  leather  apron. 

"  Barme-skyn:  Melotea  vel  melota." — Prompt.  Parv. 
barm  (2),  «.  [A.  S.  6eorma=barm,  Jeast;  Sw. 
berma;  Dan.  bcerme.]  [Compare  BARM  (l).l  The 
frothy  scum  which  rises  to  the  surface  of  beer 
when  it  is  undergoing  the  process  of  fermentation, 
and  is  used  in  making  bread.  The  same  as  YEAST 

(q.  v.). 

"  Try  the  force  of  imagination  upon  staying  the  work- 
ing of  beer,  when  the  barm  is  put  into  it." — Bacon. 

bar  -man,  s.  A  man  who  serves  in  the  bar  of  a 
public-bouse.  (Formerly  called  a  drawer,  q.  v.) 

*b arm  -kin,  «.    [BARNEKIN.] 

*barm'-f  (o.  Eng.),  *barm  -le  (Scotch),  a.   [O. 

Km,'.  &  Scotch  barm;  -y.] 

1.  Lit. :  Pertaining  to  barm  or  yeast ;  containing 
barm  or  yeast.  . 

2.  Lit. :    Acting    like     barm ;     fermenting    with 
thought ;  at  work  with  creative  effect. 

barmy-brained,  adj.    Volatile,  giddy-headed. 

"  A  wheen  cork-headed  lnirmy~braiiit><l  gowks!  that  winna 
let  puir  folk  sue  muckle  as  die  in  quiet." — Scott:  St. 
Eonan,  ch.  xxxiL 

barn,  *barne,  *berne,  s.  [A.  S,  bcern,  berern; 
from  bere= barley,  and  ern,  eern=a  place,  secret 
place,  a  closet,  an  habitation,  a  house,  a  cottage. 
(Bosworth.)  Or  from  Bret.  6em=a  heap.  (Wedg- 
wood.) In  Sw.  ffrarn.] 

1.  A  house  or  other  covered  inclosure  designed 
for  the  storage  of  grain. 

"The  seed  is  rotten  under  their  clods,  the  garners  are 
laid  desolate,  the  barns  are  broken  down;  for  the  corn  is 
withered."— Joel  I.  17. 

2.  Anything  like  a  barn  in  outward  appearance. 
"In  front  there  are  a  few  cultivated  fields,  and  beyond 

them  the  smooth  hill  of  colored  rocks  called  the  Flagstaff, 
and  the  rugged  square  blnck  mass  of  the  Jinrn." — Dar- 
tein:  Voyuge  round  the  Worldt  ch.  ui. 

barn-door,  ».    The  door  of  a  barn. 

"Heavily  closed,  with  a  jarring  Bound,  the  valves  of 

the  barn-doors, 
Rattled  the  wooden  bars,    .    .     ." 

Longfellow:  Evangeline,  pt.  i.,  2. 

barn-door  fowl,  s.    A  dung-hill  cock  or  hen. 

"  Never  has  there  been  such  slaughtering  of  capons  and 
fat  geese  and  barn-door  fowls." — Scott:  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor,  ch.  xivi. 

barn-like,  a.    Like  a  bam. 

44 ...  passing  through  several  hamlets,  each  with  its 
large  barn~like  chapel  built  of  wood." — Darwin:  Voyage 
round  the  World,  ch.  xvi. 

barn-owl,  s.  Strix  flqmmea,  a  bird  of  prey  be- 
longing to  the  family  Strigidee.  It  is  called  also  the 
White  Owl.  the  Church  Owl, 
the  Screech  Owl.  the  Euro- 
pean Screech  Owl  (Macgilli- 
vrau)<  the  Hissing  Owlt  the 
Yellow  Owl,  the  Gillihowther, 
the  Howlet,  and  the  Hoolet. 
Above  it  is  light  reddish- 
yellow,  mottled  with  ash- 
gray  and  black  and  white 
spots;  beneath,  it  is  white 
•with  small  dusky  spots.  The 
male  is  fourteen  inches  long, 
and  the  female  fifteen.  It 
preys  on  the  smaller  mam- 
malia  and  birds,  with  beetles 
and  other  insects.  It  is  per- 
manently resident,  builds  its 
nest  in  a  steeple,  a  dovecot, 
or  a  hollow  tree,  and  lays 
from  two  to  five  pure  white 
eggs.  It  is  found  in  America  and  in  Europe. 

barn-yard,  s.  A  yard  or  inclosure,  open  to  the 
sky,  attached  to  a  barn. 

"  Barn-yard  and  dwelling,  blazing  bright, 
Served  to  guide  me  on  my  flight." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Jlinstrtt,  iv.  6. 


Barn-owl. 


*barn,  *barne,  s.    [BAIRN.] 

Bar  -na-blte,  s.  &  a.  [Named  after  the  Church 
of  St.  Barnabas  at  Milan,  given  over  to  the  Barna- 
bite  order  in  1535.  J 

I.  As  substantive.    Ch.  Hist.:  Any  member  of   a 
certain  religious  order,  properly  called  the  Regular 
Clerks  of  St.  Paul.    Its  founders  belonged  to  Milan. 
It  arose  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  approved  by 
Clement  VII.  in  1582,  and  confirmed  by  Paul  III.  in 
1535.    The  principal  occupation  of  the  Barnabites 
was  preaching  to  sinners.      (Mo&heim:    Ch.  Hist., 
Cent,  xvi.,  sect.  Hi.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  1.) 

II.  As  adjectirr:    Pertaining  to  any  member  of 
the  order  described  under  No.  I.,  or  to  the  order 
itself. 

bar-na-cle,  tbe*r-nl-cle  (cle  as  eel),  s.  [In 
Fr.  barnacle,  bamache;  Sp.  bernacho;  Port,  ber- 
naccij  bernacha,  bemicla;  Low  Lat.  barnicla, 
bernacula^  bernicla,  bernicha,  bernaca,  bernajc. 
Boucher  derives  it  from  A.  S.  fcearn=child,  and  CEC= 
oak  ;  but  if  so,  why  does  it  occur  in  Fr.,  Port.,  &c.7 
Mahn  thinks  the  Low  Lat.  word  a  contraction  for 
Lat.  Hibernicula  (adj.  f.)  =  found  in  Hibernia  (Ire- 
land) ;  while  Wedgwood  traces  barnacle  to  the 
Manx  bayrn=a  cap,  believing  it  to  be  so  named 
from  its  conical  shape.] 

In  Zoology: 

1.  Of  Cirripeds: 

(a)  A  general  name  for  both  pedunculated  and 
sessile  Cirripeds.    [LEPADID.S,  BALANIDJE.] 

"  Barnacle. —A  name  commonly  given  both  to  the 
pedunculated  and  sessile  Cirripeds." — Dana. 

(b)  Spec.:  The  English   name  of   the   peduncu- 
lated Cirripeds  (Lepadidee),  as  contradistinguished 
from    those    which 

are  sessile  [see 
ACORN-SHELLS,  BA- 
LANXXUE],  yet  more 
specially  applied  to 
the  Lepas,  tne  typi- 
cal genus  of  the  fam- 
ily a  nd  order. 
[LEPAS.] 

2.  Of  Birds  :  A 
name  for  the  Berni- 
cle   Goose    (  q.  v. ). 
Formerly  the  absurd 
belief     was     enter- 
tained   that    these 
geese    sprung   from 
the    barnacles    de- 
scribed under  No.  1. 
Max  Mttller  believes 
that   the   bird   was 
originally  called  Hi- 
bernicula,which  was 


*barnde,  pret.  of  v.    The  same  as  BURNT  (q.  v.). 
*barne,  s.    [BAIRN.] 

*barne-kln,  *barn-klne,  *b arm  -kin,  s- 
[Etym.  doubtful.  Apparently  from  bug.  barn,  and 
own,  as  s.  =  kin,  as  arf/.=akin,  suitable,  tit,  proper.] 
The  outermost  ward  of  a  castle,  within  which  ward. 
the  barns,  stables,  cowhouses,  &c.,  were  placed. 

"...  and  next  day  lay  siege  to  the  castel  of  Nor- 
ham,  and  within  short  space  wan  the  brayes,  overthrew 
the  barnkinf,  and  slue  divers  within  the  castel." — Holin-- 
shed:  Hist.  Scot.,  pp.  419,  434.  (Boucher. ) 

"  And  broad  and  bloody  rose  the  sun, 
And  on  the  barmkin  shone." 

Border  Minstrelsy,  ii.  341.     (Boucher.} 

barn  -full,  8.  [Eng.  bam;  full.]  A  barn  literally 
full  of  something,  as  wheat,  hay,  <fec.;  or  as  much 
as  a  barn,  if  full,  would  hold. 

barn-hard  t  Ite  (t  silent),  s     [Named  after  Dan 


Group  of  Barnacles. 


together  and  generated  the  myth.  Two  species  of 
the  genus  Lepas  were  called  by  Linnaeus  Lepa* 
anserifera  and  L.  anatifera  =  goose-bearing,  of 
course  with  no  belief  in  tne  fable  suggested  by  the 
name. 

"  There  are  found  in  the  north  parts  of  Scotland,  and 
islands  adjacent  called  Orcades,  certain  trees,  whereon  do 
grow  certaine  shells  of  a  white  color  tending  to  russet, 
wherein  are  contained  little  living  creatures:  which 
shells  in  time  of  maturity  doe  open,  and  out  of  them  grow 
those  little  living  things,  which  fall  ing  into  the  water  doe 
become  fowles,  which  we  call  barnacles,  in  the  North  of 
England  brant  geese*  but  in  Lancashire  tree  geese." — 
Gerard:  Herbal,  p.  1,858.  (Boucher.) 

bar-na-cle,  *bar  -nl-cle,*  ber-na-klll,  *ber- 
nak  (Cl6=cel),  s.  [Wedgwood  believes  the  word 
to  have  come  irom  the  East,  and  to  have  been  used 
originally  for  some  instrument  of  torture.  Most 
writers,  Mahn  included,  consider  it  the  same  as  the 
preceding  word.  Latham  derives  it  from  binocle, 
and  Max  Muller  from  Ger.  brille,  O.  Ger  berulem,  a 
corruption  of  beryllus.  Compare  Dan.  ferems,  brand- 
ffars=barnacles  as  defined  below,  and  Fr.  beaicles= 
spectacles.] 

Generally  in  plural : 

1.  Farriery:  An  instrument  put  upon  the  nose  of 
a  horse  when  ho  will  not  stand  to  oe  shod  or  sur- 
gically operated  upon.  It  consists  of  two  branches, 
joined  at  one  enu  with  a  hinge,  and  is  generally 
made  of  iron. 

2.  Ord.Lang.:  A  cant  term  for  spectacles,  these 
resembling  the  instrument  described  under  No.  I. 

".  .  .  they  had  barnacles  on  the  handles  of  their 
faces." — Tran-sl  of  Rabelais,  v.  130.  (Boucher.) 

bar-na-de -8.1-a,  s.  [Named  after  Michael  Bar- 
nadez.  a  Spanish  botanist.]  A  genus  of  Composite 
plants,  the  typical  one  of  the  family  Barnaaesiete 
(q.  v  ).  The  species  are  spiny  bushes  with  entire 
leaves  and  pink  florets.  Barnadesia  rosea  is  culti- 
vated in  English  hothoUMft. 

bar-na-de"  -§I  e  ae,  s.  pi.  [BARXADESIA.]  A 
family  of  Composite  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Asteracece,  the  sub-order  Labiatifloree.  and  the 
tribe  or  section  Mutisiaceee.  Type,  Barnadesia 
(q.  v.). 


48'2;  iron,  21*3;  hardness,  3*5;  sp.  gr.,  4*321.  Luster, 
metallic ;  color,  bronze- yellow.  Homichlin  and 
Ducktownite  may  be  varieties. 

*barn'-hede,  s. JA.S.  bearn=&  child,  and  O.  Eng. 
sufE.  -Aede=Mod.  Eng.  suff.  -hood.]    Childhood. 
"  Of  al  le  i  1  le  tetches  in  worde  and  dede 
That  thine  childer  t akis  in  barnhede." 
Hampole  Myrrour,  JUS.  Hunt.,  f.  60.     (Boucher.) 

*bar'-nl-cles.,  s.  pi.    [BARM ACLES.] 

"barn  -klne,  s.    [BARNEKIN.] 

ba-r6  -c6,  ba-rd  -ko,  *.  [A  word  without  etymo- 
logical meaning,  but  designed  to  have  the  vowels 
symbolic.  (See  def.)  ] 

Old  Logic:  A  combination  of  letters  collectively 
destitute  of  meaning,  but  which,  taken  separately. 
imply  that  the  first  proposition  (A)  is  an  universal 
affirmative,  the  second  and  third  (O)  particular 
negatives,  and  the  middle  term  the  predicate  in  the 
first  two  propositions*  Baroko  is  the  fourth  Mode 
of  the  second  Figure  of  Syllogisms.  Example- 
All  scholars  of  the  first  rank  have,  as  one  essential  char* 
acteristic,  intense  love  of  knowledge. 

But  the  mass  of  mankind  do  not  possess  this. 

Therefore  the  mass  of  mankind  cannot  reach  the  first 
rank  of  scholarship. 

bar  -6-llte,  «.  [From  Gr.  baros  =  weight,  and 
lithos  =  &  stone.]  A  mineral,  called  also  Witherite 
(q.  T.). 

tba-r5l  -6-fcyS  «.  [From  GP.  6aros=weight,  and 
logos  =  a  discourse.]  The  department  of  science 
which  treats  of  weight  or  gravity. 

bar-5-ma-cr5m  -6t-6r,  *.  [From  Gr.  baros- 
weight,  «mA.TOS=long,  and  metron  —  measure.]  An 
instrument  for  ascertaining  the  weight  and  length 
of  new-born  infants. 

ba-rSm  -5t-er,  s.  [In  Sw.,  Dan.,  Dut..  A  Ger. 
barometer ;  Fr.  barometre;  SpMPort.,  <&Ital.  barort€- 
etro;  Gr.  baros  =  weight,  and  metron  —  a  measure.] 
An  instrument  used  for  measuring  the  atmospheric 
pressure.  The  discovery  that  this  pressure  might 
be  counterpoised  by  a  column  of  mercury  standing 
as  high  in  proportion  to  the  thirty-four  feet  that 
water  in  similar  circumstances  stands,  as  the 
specific  gravity  of  water  is  to  that  of  mercury  (the 
ratio  or  proportion,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  an 


called  a  Cistern  Barometer.  It  consists  essentially 
of  a  straight  glass  tube  about 
thirty-three  inches  long,  filled 
with  mercury,  and  dipping  into 
a  cistern  of  the  same  metal.  It 
is  affixed  to  a  mahogany  stand, 
on  the  upper  part  of  which  is  a 
graduated  scale  to  mark  the 
height  in  inches  at  which  the 
mercury  stands.  When  com- 
plete, a  thermometer  stands 
side  by  side  with  it  to  note  the 
temperature  at  which  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphereis  tested. 
In  Fortin's  barometer  the  base 
of  the  cistern  is  made  of  leather, 
and  can  be  raised  or  depressed 
by  means  of  a  screw ;  a  constant 
level  of  the  mercury  from  which 
to  measure  the  zero  of  the  scale, 
unattainable  by  the  ordinary 
cistern  barometer,  can  be  pro- 
duced by  thisone  j  besides  which 
the  instrument  is  more  port- 
able. Gay-Lussac's  barometer 
is  in  the  form  of  a  syphon.  It 
lias  two  scales  with  a  common 
zero  point,  and  graduated  in 
contrary  directions.  As  the  one 
branch,  the  shorter  one,  corresponds  to  the  cistern,, 
and  the  other  or  longer  one  to  the  tube,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  levels  is  the  true  height  of  the 
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mercury.  Hunter's  barometer  is  a  slight  but  valu- 
.able  modification  on  that  of  Gay-Lussac.  For  the 
aneroid  barometer  (that  "without  moisture")  see 
-ANEROID.  The  general  mean  at  the  level  ol  the  sea 
is  '-HJ-96  inches.  A  barometer  is  popularly  termed  a 
ii-i-<ither-glasa.  In  order  to  adapt  it  for  this  purpose 
Hooke  devised  what  is  called  the  wheel-barometer. 
It  is  a  syphon  barometer,  having  in  its  shorter  leg  a 
float,  a  string  from  which  passes  over  a  pulley,  and 
is  connected  with  a  weight  somewhat  lighter  than 
the  float.  To  the  pulley  is  affixed  a  needle,  which 
moves  round  a  circle  graduated  to  represent  the 
different  variations  in  the  weather.  [WEATHER- 
OLASS.]  Speaking  broadly,  a  barometer  rises  for 
good  and  falls  for  bad  weather,  but  there  are 
-exceptions  to  this  rule.  The  more  accurate  state- 
ment is  that  with  S.  W.,  S.  E.,  and  W.  winds  the 
mercury  falls  for  rain.  If  it  do  so  rapidly,  the 
probability  is  that  a  heavy  storm  is  approaching; 
if  slowly,  continued  bad  weather  is  to  be  expected. 
It  rises,  if  rapidly,  for  unsettled  weather ;  if  gradu- 
ally, for  fine  settled  weather.  A  rise,  with  wind 
veering  N.  E.,  may  be  indicative  of  rain. 

bar-5-met -rlc,  barnS-mSf-rlc-al,  o.  [Eng. 
barometer ;  -ic,  -ical.  In  Fr.  barom£trique.~\  Per- 
•taining  or  in  anyway  relating  to  the  barometer. 

"  .  .  .  the  barometric  column  varies  between  these 
limits  .  .  .  "—Lardner:  Heat,  p.  160. 

11  He  Is  very  accurate  in  making  barometrical  and  ther- 
mometrical  instruments." — Derh.:  Physico-Theol. 

bar-6-met  -rlc-al-ljf ,  adr.  [Eng.  barometrical ; 
-ly.]  By  means  of  a  barometer. 

bar-o-met'-ro-grapli.s.  [Gr.  (l)  6aros=weight, 
(2)  jHe?ron=measure,  and  (3)  graphe—a  drawing,  a 
delineation,  a  picture,  &c.J  An  instrument  used 
for  automatically  inscribing  on  paper  the  varia- 
tions of  the  barometer. 

tbar-8  met'-rS-graph-f ,  bar-S-met -ra-phy1, 
.*.  [From  Gr.  6aro«=weignt,  metron=a  measure, 
graphe  =  a  description ;  grapho  =  to  scratch,  to 
write.]  The  department  of  science  which  treats  of 
the  barometer. 

bar  -6-metz,  bar'-a-netz,  «.  [Mahn  suggests  for 
comparison  Pers.  ftarah=lamb,  and  Russ.  baranez 
=club-moss.]  A  fraudulently  constructed  natural 
history  specimen,  called  also  the  Scythian  Lamb, 
and  represented  as  being  half-animal  and  half- 
plant.  In  reality  it  is  a  woolly-skinned  fern-(Ci'6o- 
tium  barometz),  stripped  of  everything  but  its 
root-stock  and  the  stipes  or  stalks  of  four  of  its 
fronds,  and  then  turned  upside  down. 

bar  -6n,  *bar-r6n,  «bar -5, *bar,  *bSr,  'par  -6, 
*var,  *viro,  'vlrro,  *vlron,  ».  [A.  S.  baron=& 
man  (Bosworth) ;  Sw.,  Dan.,  But..  Ger.,  &  Fr.  baron 
=  baron ;  O.  Fr.  her  (ace.  baron),  bairon;  Prov.  bar 
(ace.  baro) ;  Sp.  baron,  varon=  (1)  a  male,  (2)  a  full- 
grown  man,  (3)  a  man  of  consideration,  (4)  a  baron ; 
Port.  varao=a  male ;  Ital.  barone ;  Low  Lat.  baro, 
barus,  faro,  rtn>=man,  husband,  baron;  but  in 
Class.  Lat.  fcaro,  which,  according  to  Menage,  is 
the  origin  of  baron,  meant  a  simpleton,  a  block- 
bead,  though  sometimes  it  is  said  to  have  been  used 
.for  a  brave  man,  a  warrior.  Cognate  with  A.  S.  wer 
=  a  man;  Goth,  vair;  Gael,  bar,  ber=&  hero,  an 
eminent  man :  Ir.  fir,  fear;  Wei.  guer,  gevir;  Lat. 
rir=a  man;  Lith.  vyrus;  Sansc.  vlra.  (ViEiLE.) 
In  Sansc.  also  ban-cm  and  bharta  are=husband, 
and  may  be  compared  with  baron  in  the  phrase 
baron  and  feme  (see  A.,  III.).  Compare  also 
Hebrew  geber=&  man.] 

A.  Of  person! : 

•fl.  Old  Law:  A  husband  in  relation  feo  his  wife, 
-used  in  the  old  phrase  baron  and  feme  =  husband 
.and  wife.  (Blackitone:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  15.) 

II.  History  <fc  Law: 

*1.  Formerly: 

(1)  At  first  apparently  cvory  lord  of  a  manor,  of 
•which  sense  the  expression  court-baron  is  still  a 
memorial.  [COURT-BAHON.]  The  Magna  Charta 
-granted  in  King  John's  time  seems  to  show  that 
originally  all  lords  of  manors,  who  held  of  the  king 
in  capite,  had  seats  in  the  Great  Council  or  Parlia- 
ment; but  their  numbers  becoming  too  large  for 
proper  deliberation,  the  king  summoned  only  the 
greater  barons  in  person,  leaving  it  to  the  sheriff  to 
convene  the  smaller  ones  to  another  house,  which 
was  a  very  important  step  in  making  the  separa- 
tion which  at  present  exists  between  the  Houses  of 
Lords  and  Commons.  (Blackstone,  bk.  i.,  ch.  3.) 

[BARONY.] 

Henco  *(2)  the  term  baron  came  to  be  confined  to 
the  lords  of  manors  summoned  by  the  royal  writ  in 
place  of  by  the  sheriff.  The  writ  ran  "  Hac  vice 
tantum."  (Blackstone:  Ibid.) 

Barons  by  ancient  tenure  were  those  who  held 
•certain  lands  or  territories  from  the  king,  who, 
however,  still  reserved  the  tenure  in  chief  to  him- 
self. 

Barons  by  temporal  tenure  wore  those  who  held 
•their honors,  castles,  and  manors  as  heads  of  their 
barony,  that  is,  by  grand  serjeantry.  By  their  ten- 
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ure  they  were  summoned  to  Parliament;  now  they 
are  not  entitled  to  be  there  till  a  writ  is  issued  in 
their  favor. 

(3j  Richard  II.  made  the  term  baron  a  mere  title 
of  honor,  by  conferring  it  on  various  persons  by 
letters  patent.  (Blackstone,  bk.  i.,  ch.  3.) 

The  first  baron  by  patent  was  John  Beauchamp  of 
Holt,  who  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  Richard  II., 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  October  10, 1387, 
by  the  title  of  Baron  of  Kidderminster.  No  other 
instance  occurs  until  10  Henry  VI. 

2.  ATO«J; 

(1)  Any  nobleman  belonging  to  the  lowest  order 
of  the  peerage— that  immediately  beneath  the  rank 
of  viscount.    His  style  is  14The  Right  Hon.  Lord 
,"  and  he  is  addressed  as  "  My  Lord."    In  gen- 
eral, in  place  of  being  called  "  Baron,"  he  is  simply 
termed  "Lord  A."  or  **B."    His  coronet  has  six 
large  pearls  set  at  equal  distances  on  the  chaplet. 
His  coronation  robes  are  like  those  of   an  earl, 
except  that  he  has  only  two  rows  of  spots  on  each 
shoulder.     In  1879  there  were  248  temporal  barons 
in  the  House,  with  24  bishops,  who   are  also  re- 
garded as  barons,  and  rank  just  above  those  for- 
merly described. 

(2)  Anyone  holding  a  particular  office  to  which 
the  title   baron  is  attached,  as  the  Chief  Baron 
and  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer.    [EXCHEQUER.] 
Formerly  there  were  also  Barons  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  viz.,  two   to   each  of    the  seven  following 
towns:  Hastings,  Winchelsea,  Rye,  Romney.  Hythe, 
Dover,  and  Sandwich.    Till  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832 
these  had  seats  in  Parliament.    Instead  of  these 
barons  there  is  now  a  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

"  They  that  bear 

The  cloth  of  honor  over  her,  are  four  baron* 
Of  the  cinque  ports." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  1. 

III.  Heraldry.  Baron  and  feme  is  the  term 
applied  where  the  coats  of  arms  of  a  man  and  his 
wife  are  borne  per  pale  in  the  same  escutcheon.  If 
the  woman  is  not  an  heiress,  then  the  man's  coat 
is  on  the  dexter  side,  and  the  woman's  on  the  sinis- 
ter; if  she  is,  then  her  coat  must  be  borne  by  the 
husband  on  an  escutcheon  of  pretense. 

B.  Of  things.  Baron  of  Beef:  Beef  in  which  the 
two  sirloins  are  not  cut  asunder,  but  joined  together 
by  the  end  of  the  backbone.  Dr.  Brewer  says  that 
it  is  "so  called  because  it  is  the  baron  (back  part) 
of  the  ox,  called  in  Danish  the  rug.  It  is  not  so 
called  because  it  is  'greater'  than  the  sirloin." 

baron-court,  *.  The  same  as  COURT-BAHOX 
(q.vO- 

*bar  -fcn-a-dyS  s.  IE0*?*  baron,  and  suff.  -ady= 
state  or  dignity  of.]  The  dignity  of  a  baron. 

"  Some  t lint  were  honored  with  the  dignity  of  baron- 
ady." — Sir  John  Feme:  Dedic.  pref.  to  a  Blazon  of  Gen- 
trie  (1686).  (J.  H.  in  Boucher.) 

ba'-ron-age,  *bar'-nage  (age=Ig),  s.  [Eng. 
baron;  -age.  In  Fr.  barronage;  O.  Fr.  barnage^ 
barnaige^barnez ;  Prov.  &omaig'e=baronage;  Ital. 
6aronna<7(/io==  barony.] 

1.  The  barons   of  England  viewed    collectively ; 
the  whole  body  of  barons. 

"  Thus  thai  made  the  maryage 
Omang  al  the  riche  barnage" 
Ywaine  and  Qawin,  1,258.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 
"...    that  authority   which  had   belonged  to    the 
baronage  of  England  ever  since  the   foundation  of  the 
monarchy    .     .     ." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xir. 

2.  The  dignity,  status,  or  position  of  a  baron.] 

3.  The  land   or   territory   from   which    a  baron 
derives  his  title. 

bar'~6n-ess,  s.  [Eng.  baron;  -ess.  In  Sw.  baron- 
essa;  Dan.  &  Ger.  baronesse;  Dut.  barones;  Sp. 
baronesa ;  Port,  baroneza :  Ital.  baronessa.]  A 
female  baron,  the  wife  or  lady  of  a  baron,  or  a 
lady  who  holds  the  baronial  dignity  in  her  own 
right,  as  "Angela  Georgina  Burdett-Coutts,  first 
Baroness." 

bar  -6n-et,  *bar'-r6n-Stt,  s.  [In  Sw.,  Dan., Dut., 
&  Ger.  baronet;  Fr.  hardnnet;  Ital.  baronetto;  Low 
Lat.  baronettus,  dimin.  of  baron  (q.  v.).] 

*I.  Originally:  A  term  apparently  in  use  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Edward  III.  for  certain  landed 
gentlemen  not  of  the  dignity  of  lords,  summoned  to 
Parliament  to  counterbalance  the  power  of  the 
clergy. 

"...  King  Edward  the  Thirde  (as  I  remember) 
whoe,  being  greatly  bearded  and  crossed  by  the  lordes  of 
the  cleargye  .  .  .  was  advised  to  directe  out  his 
writtes  to  certayne  gen  tell  men  of  the  best  abilityeand 
trust,  entitling  them  therein  barrons,  to  serve  and  «itt  as 
barrons  in  the  next  Parl  lament.  By  which  meanes  he  had 
soe  many  barrons  in  his  Parliament,  as  were  able  to  waigh 
doune  the  cleargye  and  theyr  frendes,  the  which  barrons, 
they  say,  were  not  afterward  lordes  but  only  barronetts, 
as  sundrye  of  them  doe  yet  retayne  the  name." — Spenser: 
State  of  Ireland. 

II.  Subsequently:  Thenamegiven  to  three  titled 
orders. 

1.  Baronets  of  Great  Britain:  A  titled  order,  the 
lowest  that  is  hereditary.  Speaking  broadly,  they 
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rank  in  precedence  next  after  the  nobility,  or,  more 
specifically,  next  after  the  younger  sons  of  vis- 
counts and  barons ;  but  in  reality  they  are  inferior 
to  the  Knights  of  the  Order  of  St.  George  or  of  tho 
Garter,  certain  official  dignitaries,  and  knights- 
bannerets  created  on  the  actual  field  of  battle.  The 


settlemen. 

The  number  was  to  be  limited  to  200;  but  a  device 
for  increasing  an  honor  so  profitable  to  the  Treas- 
ury was  soon  found,  so  that  before  the  death  of 
Charles  I.  458  patents  for  the  creation  of  baronets 
had  been  issued ;  and  by  the  end  of  1878  there  were 
698  baronets  in  existence.  The  dignity  is  generally 
confined  to  the  heirs  male  of  the  grantee.  The 


2.  Baronets  of  Ireland:  A  titled  order  instituted 
by  James  I.  in  1619.    It  is  believed  that  this  dignity 
has  not  been  conferred  on  any  one  since  the  union 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1801,  but  many  of 
the  titles  granted  before  the  union  still  remain  in 
the  British  baronetage. 

3.  Baronets  of  Scotland :  A  titled  order  planned 
by  James  I.,  but  actually  instituted,  not  oy  him, 
but  by  Charles  I.  in  1625,  just  after  the  accession  of 
the  latter  monarch  to  the  throne.    The  object  aimed 
at  in  the  creation  of  the  order  was  the  planting  of 
Nova  Scotia  (New  Scotland).    Each  baronet  by  his 
patent  received  eighteen  square  miles  of  territory 
in  that  colony,  with  a  sea-coast  bounding  it  on  one 
side;  or  a  tract  of  land  extending  for  three  miles 
along  a  navigable  river;  and  stretching  for  six  miles 
inland.    Since   the   union   between   England   and 
Scotland   in  1707.  no  baronets  have  been  created 
holding  rank  in  the  latter  country  alone,  but  some 
titles  existing  previously  still  figure  in  the  British 
baronetage. 

baronet- creation,  *.  The  elevation,  by  royal 
authority,  of  any  one  to  the  dignity  of  a  baronet. 

**  A  glance  over  the  names  of  Baronet-creations." 
— Burke' 9  Peerage  and  Baronetage  of  England,  41st  ed. 
(1879). 

bar  -6n-gt-age  (age  =  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  baronet; 
-age.~\ 

1.  The  whole  order  of  baronets  viewed  collect- 
ively. 

"  Burke's  Peerage  and  Baronetage,  41at  ed.  (1879)."— 
Title  of  a  well-known  Book. 

2.  The  dignity,  status,  or  position  of  a  baronet, 
bar  -&n-§t-9f,  s.    [Eng.  baronet;  -cy.]    The  title 

or  dignity  of  a  baronet. 

bar-ft-nSt -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  baronet;  -icat.J 
Belonging  to  or  having  the  dignity  of  a  baronet. 

"The  baronetical  (family  of  Moneymusk." — J.  PicJfc- 
ford,  .V.  A.,  in  Kotes  and  Queries,  November  18,  1882. 

ba-r6  -nX-al,  a.    [InFr.  baronnial.~\    Pertaining 
or  relating  to  a  baron,  or  to  the  order  of  barons. 
"...    wandering  on  from  hall  to  hall, 
Baronial  court  or  royal." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  u. 

baronial  service.  Service  by  which  a  barony 
was  held.  It  was  generally  that  of  furnishing  a 
specified  number  of  knights  to  aid  the  king  in  war. 

bar-on-?,  *bar-6n-?e,  *bar -ron-n?,  s.  [In 
Sw.  &Dan.  baroni;  Ger.  baronie;  FT.baronnie:  Sp. 
baronia,  varonia=male  line,  a  barony ;  Port. 
baronia=ma\e  line;  Ital.  &  Low  Lat.  baronia.} 
The  lordship  or  fee  of  a  baron,  either  temporal  or 
spiritual.  Originally  every  peer  of  superior  rank 
had  also  a  barony  annexed  to  his  other  titles.  But 
now  the  rule  is  not  universal.  Baronies  in  their 
first  creation  emanated  from  the  king.  [BARONIAL 
SERVICE.]  Baronies  appertain  also  to  bishops,  as 
they  formerly  did  to  abbots,  William  the  Conqueror 
having  changed  the  spiritual  tenure  of  frank- 
almoyn,  or  free  alms,  by  which  they  held  their 
lands  under  the  Saxon  government,  to  the  Norman 
or  feudal  tenure  by  barony.  It  was  in  virtue  of  this 
that  they  obtained  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
(Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk,  i.,  ch.  2, 12.)  The  word 
is  common  in  Ireland  for  a  subdivision  of  a  county. 

bar  -6-SCOpe,  s.  [In  Fr.  baroscope:  Ger.  baros- 
A-of>;  from  Gr.  (I)  6aroa=weight,  and  (2)  8kopeo  =  t<y 
look  at,  to  behold.]  An  instrument  designed  to 
show  that  bodies  in  air  lose  as  much  of  their  weight 
as  that  of  the  air  which  they  displace.  It  consists 
of  tho  beam  of  a  balance  with  a  small  weight  at 
one  end  and  a  hollow  copper  sphere  at  the  other. 
If  these  exactly  balance  each  other  in  the  air,  then 
the  sphere  preponderates  in  a  vacuum. 

"...  where  the  winds  are  not  variable,  the  altera- 
tions  of  the  baroscope  are  very  email." — Arbuthnot. 

bar -6-sc5p-Ic,  bar -6-scop-Ic-al,  adj.  [Eug. 
baroscop(e) ;  -iV.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  baro- 
scope ;  ascertained  by  means  of  a  baroscope. 

"...  that  some  inquisitive  men  would  make  barn- 
xr..i,ic(tl  observations  in  England." — Boyle;  Works,  ii. 
798.  (Kichardson.) 


t»6il,    b6y;     pout,    J6~wl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     ?liin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion'-  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     <fcc.  =  bel,      del. 
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barrel 


b5r-6-se-18'-nite,  s.  [In  Ger.  baroselenit;  from 
Gr.  &aros=weight,  and  Eng.  selenite  (q.  v.).]  A 
mineral,  called  also  Barite  and  Barytes  (q.  v.;. 

oar- 6§ -ma,  s.  [Gr.  (1)  &«ros=weight,  heaviness, 
and  (2)  oa»ie=smell.  Named  from  its  heavy,  offen- 
sive smell.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Rutacea?  (Rueworts),  and  the  section  Eudiosmeae. 
Barosma  crenata  is  one  of  the  Bucku  plants  of  the 
Cape.  It  has  been  recommended  as  anti-spas- 
modic and  diuretic.  (Lindley;  Veg.  Kingdom.)  B. 
crenulata  and  serratifolia  have  also  been  used  with 
the  former  as  stimulants  and  tonics,  as  well  as  in 
diseases  of  the  bladder.  (Treat,  of  Botany.) 


Barouche. 

bar  ou'che,  .1.  [In  Ger.  barutsche;  Ital.  baroc- 
cio,  berocciQ—&  cart;  Low  Lat.  barocia,  barrotium, 
barrotum:  Class.  Lat.  6iroh«t=two-wheeled ;  />i< 
twice,  and  rora=wheel.]  A  four-wheeled  carriage 
with  a  falling  top,  with  a  seat  'outside  for  tne 
driver,  and  two  inside,  each  capable  of  accommo- 
dating two  persons,  the  two  couples  facing  each 
other. 

bar  -6u-$het  (t  silent),  s.  [Dimin.  of  Eng.,  &c. 
barouche.]  A  small,  light  barouche. 

barqu    an  tine  (que  as  k  ,  s.    [  HA KK  \\TIM..] 

barque  (que  as  k),  «.  [Fr.]  (1)  A  bark  or  boat ; 
(2)  a  barge.  [BARK.] 

*barre,  «.    [BAR.] 

bir-ra,  «.  [In  Ger.  barre;  from  Sp.  <fe  Port. 
barra.] 

Weights  <£  Measures :  A  measure  of  length  used  in 
Portugal  and  some  parts  of  Spain  for  measuring 
woolen  and  linen  cloths  and  serges.  In  Valentia, 
13  hurras  are=12J  yards  English  measure ;  In  Cas- 
tile, 7  barras  are=6$  yards ;  and  in  Aragon,  3  barras 
are=2J  yards. 

bar  ra  can,  ».  [In  Dan.  barcan;  Ger.  berkan; 
M.  H.  Ger.  barkan,  barragan;  Fr.  barracan,  bara- 
can,  bouracan;  Prov.  barracan;  Sp.  barragan, 
baragan;  Port,  barregana;  Ital.  baracane;  Low 
Lat.  barracanus ;  from  Arab,  barrakan,  bark&n=fi 
kind  of  black  gown.  Mahn  compares  with  this 
Pers.  barak=a  garment  madeof  camel's  hair ;  Arab. 
bark=&  troop  of  camels  |  fedrifc=camcl.] 

Comm. :  A  kind  of  thick,  strong  cloth  or  stuff, 
resembling  camlet.  It  is  used  to  make  different 
kinds  of  outer  garments.  Barracans  are  chiefly  of 
French  manufacture,  being  made  at  Valenciennes, 
Lisle,  Abbeville,  Amiens,  and  Rouen. 

bar-rack,  s.  [In  Sw.  barack;  Dan.  barrak;  Ger. 
barrack?;  Fr.  baraque=&  barrack,  a  hut,  a  hovel,  a 
little  paltry  house,  a  room,  a  shop,  a  workshop,  a 
public-house ;  Sp.  barraca=a  small  cabin  made  by 
a  Spanish  fisherman  on  the  seashore ;  Port.  &  Ital. 
barraca=a  barrack;  Gael,  barrachad  =  a  hut  or 
booth;  barrack— brushwood  branches.  If  the  Gae- 
lic form  of  the  word  be  the  original  one,  then,  as 
Wedgwood  thinks,  a  barrack  was  originally  a  booth 
made  by  branches  of  trees ;  if  the  Spanish  one  bo 
that  from  which  the  others  came,  then  the  materi- 
als of  the  hut  or  cabin  would  probably  be  different.  ] 

fl.  A  hut  or  small  lodge.  Formerly  it  was  espe- 
cially used  for  a  humble  temporary  building  of  this 
character,  one  of  many  erected  to  shelter  horse- 
men, as  contradistinguished  from  similar  structures, 
called  huts,  for  foot  soldiers.  Then  it  was  extended 
to  embrace  any  temporary  erection  for  a  soldier,  to 
whatever  arm  of  the  service  belonging. 

2.  Generally  in  the  plural.  Barracks:  A  large 
building  erected  to  house  soldiers,  or  for  some 
similar  purpose;  also  a  large  building  used  to 
house  soldiers,  for  whatever  purpose  it  may  at 
first  have  been'built.  . 

"  He  [Bishop  Hall]  lived  to  see  hiw  cathedral  converted 
into  a  barrack,  and  his  palace  into  an  ale-house." — T. 
n'arton;  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poet.,  iv.  2. 

Barracks  have  often  been  constructed  to  shelter 
men  engaged  in  building  a  lighthouse,  or  other 
temporary  but  extensive  works. 

barrack-master,  s.  An  officer  who  has  charge 
of  a  soldier's  barrack  and  its  inmates. 

barrack-master  general, «.  An  officer,  real  or 
imaginary,  who  has  charge  of  all  the  barracks 
required  for  an  army  or  existent  within  a  king- 
dom. (.SVi/f.) 

bar'-ra-clade,  *.  [From  Dut.  baar;  O.  Dut. 
&aer=bare,  naked;  and  klaed=&  garment.  Cloths 
undressed  or  without  a  nap.] 


Comm.:  A  home-made  woolen  garment  without  a 
nap.  (Xew  York.) 

bar'-ra  c6on,  s.  [From  Sp.  barraca=a  barrack 
[BARRACK.] 

Old  Slave  Trade:  Any  inclosed  place,  used  for 
the  detention  of  slaves  till  opportunity  arose  for 
shipping  them  off  to  America. 

bar-ra-cu  -da,  «.  [Sp.  &an-oc«da.]  A  fish— the 
Sphyrcena  barracuda^  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Bahamas  and  other  \\est  Indian  islands. 

bar'-rage.s.    [Fr.  barrage.] 

1.  Engin.:  An  artificial  obstruction  placed  in  a 
water-course  to  obtain  increased  depth  of  water. 
_  2*  Cloth  Mannf. :   A    Normandy  fabric  made   of 
linen  interwoven  with  worsted  flowers. 

bar-ran  -dite,  s.  [In  Ger.  barrandit.  Named 
after  Barrande.  the  distinguished  geologist  of 
Bohemia.]  A  mineral  occurring  in  s_pheroidal  con- 
centric concretions,  with  indistinctly-radiated 
fibers.  The  hardness  is  4'5;  the  sp.  gr.,  2'576 ;  the 
luster  between  vitreous  and  greasy ;  the  color,  pale- 
bluish,  greenish,  or  yellowish-gray.  Composition : 
Phosphoric  acid,  39*68 ;  alumina,  12'74;  sesquioxidc 
of  iron,  26-58;  water,  21-00=100.  Found  at  Przi- 
rram,  in  Bohemia.  It  is  said  sometimes  to  be  allied 
to  dufrenite  and  cacoxenite. 

bar'-ras,  «•  [Fr.]  The  French  name  for  the  res- 
inous gum  of  Finite  maritima,  which  is  the  basis  of 
Burgundy  pitch. 

•bar  -rat,  *bar  -gtte,  'bar  -8t,  ».  [O.  Fr.  barat, 
barate,  barete  =  fraud,  deceit,  confusion ;  Prov. 
barat,  barata:  Sp.  barata;  O.  Sp.  barato,  barata  = 
fraud,  deceit ;  Ital.  barat1o= truck,  exchange.deceit ; 
baratta,—&  fight.  Icel.  &  Goth.  ^aratta=contest ; 
Wei.  baratton.]  [BARRATOR,  BARRATRY,  BARTER.] 

1.  Strife,  contest. 

"  Ther  nis  baret,  nother  strif." 

Hickes:  Thesaurus,  i.  231.    {Boucher. ) 

2.  Sorrow,  grief. 

"And  all  the  baret  that  he  bar 
It  reseld  in  thin  hert  1'til  gar  " 
Cursor  Mundi,  XS.  Edin.,  t.  34  6.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

bar'-rat-Sr,  tbar-r8t-8r,  "bar-rSt-e'r,  *bar- 
rSt-tSr,  'bar'-a-tour,  *bar -a-toflre,  ».  [O.  Fr. 
barateree;  Ital.  baratttere,  barattiero  =  deceiver, 
cheat;  barattatore—one  who  trucks;  from  O.  FT. 
baratar,  bareter=to  barter,  to  cheat  in  bargaining ; 
Prov.  &  Sp.  baratar;  Ital.  barattare  =  to  barter,  to 
exchange,  to  cheat;  Low  Lat,  barato— ^o  cheat; 
from  O.  Fr.  barat,  barate,  6arefe=fraud,  discord, 
confusion.  (BARRAT.)  Diez  considers  that  it  is 
cognate  with  Gr.  prattein—to  do,  .  *.  .  to  use 
practices  or  tricks.  (PRACTICE.)  Barrater  is  ety- 
mologically  connected  with  BARTER  (q.  v.).  See 
also  BARRATRY.] 

fl.  The  master  of  a  ship  who  deals  fraudulently 
with  goods  put  on  board  his  vessel,  and  therefore 
committed  to  his  custody. 

2.  One  who,  for  his  own  purposes,  stirs  up  litiga- 
tion or  private  quarrels  among  his  neighbors. 

"Will  it  not  reflect  as  mnch  on  thy  character,  Nic,  to 
turn  barrator  in  thy  old  days,  a  stirrer-up  of  quarrels 
amongst  thy  neighbors?" — Arbuthnot:  History  of  John 
Bull. 

"...  a  barretor,  who  is  thus  able,  as  well  as  willing, 
to  do  mischief." — Blackstune:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  10. 

bar  -ra  trous,  adj.  [Eng.  barratr(y);  -oi«.] 
Pertaining  to  barratry ;  involving  the  commission 
of  barratry. 

bar  -ra-trous-ly1 ,  adv.  [Eng.  barratrous ;  -fi/.] 
In  a  barratrous  manner;  as  a  narrator  would  do; 
in  a  way  to  involve  the  crime  of  barratry. 

bar  -ra-try,  bar  -rSt-rf,  *bar  -ret-rle,  bar  - 
a-trf,  s.  [In  Fr.  barraterie:  Prov.  barat  it  ri  u  :  Ital. 
baratteria,  bararia ;  Low  Lat.  baratdria.]  [BAR- 
RAT,  BARRATOR.]  A  law  term. 

English  Law: 

1.  The  offense  committed  by  the  master  of  a  ves- 
sel of  embezzling  or  injuring  goods  committed  to 
his  charge  for  a  voyage. 

2.  The  offense  of  frequently  exciting  and  stirrinir 
up  law-suits  or  quarrels  among  one's  neighbors  or 
in  society  generally. 

"  'Tis  arrant  barratry  that  bears 
Point  blank  an  action  'gainst  our  law-*." 


*bar  -rein,  tbar  -reine.  [BARREN.] 
bar  -rel,  *bar  -rell,  "bar  -el,  s.  [In  Fr.  &  Wei. 
baril;  O.FT.bareil,  hariel;  Prov.  barrll,  barrial: 
Sp.  &Port.  hnri-il~&  barrel,  an  earthenware  vessel 
with  a  great  body  ami  a  narrow  neck  ;  Ital.  barilv  ; 
Gael,  baraill.  Compare  Fr.  barrique:  Sp.barrinr 
=  a  hogshead.  Generally  assumed  to  be  connected 
with  bar  (q.  v.).  In  this  case  it  would  mean  a  ves- 
sel barred  round  \vitli  staves  or  hooped.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Of  anything  shaped  like  a  cask: 

1.  A  cask ;  a  vessel  bulging  in  the  middle,  formed 
of  staves,  surrounded  by  hoops,  and  with  a  bung- 
hole  to  afford  egress  to  the  generally  liquid  contents. 

"  .  .  .  and  [Elijah]  said,  Fill  four  barrels  with 
water."— 1  Kings  xviii.  33. 

"  It  hath  been  observed  by  one  of  the  ancients  that  an 
empty  btirrfl,  knocked  upon  with  the  finger,  giveth  a 
diapason  to  the  sound  of  the  like  barrel  full/' — Bacon. 

2.  The  capacity  of  such  a  cask,  supposing  it  to  be> 
of  the  normal  magnitude.    In  one  for  holding  liq- 
uids the  capacity  is  usually  from  30  to  45  gallons. 
[B.,  1. 1.] 

II.  Of  anything   Iwllow    and   cylindrical:    Tho- 
metallic  tube  which  receives  the  charge  in  a  musket 
or  rifle.    With  the  stock  and  the  lock,  it  compri-'  - 
the  whole  instrument. 

"  Take  the  barrel  of  a  long  gun  perfectly  bored,  Mt  it 
upright,  with  the  breech  upon  the  ground,  and  take  a 
bullet  exactly  fit  for  it;  then  if  you  suck  at  the  mouth  M{ 
the  barrel  ever  so  gently,  the  bullet  will  come  up  so  forci- 
bly, that  it  will  hazard  the  striking  out  of  your  teeth." — 
Dlgbu. 

III.  Of  anything  cylindrical,  whether  hollow  •>•• 
not:  A  cylinder,  and   specially  one   about  which 
anything  is  wound.    [B.,  III.  1.J 

"Your  string  and  bow  must  be  accommodated  to  your 
drill:  if  too  weak,  it  will  not  carry  about  the  barret." — 
Jrfoxon. 

B.  Technically: 

I.  Measures:  As  much  as  an  ordinary  barrel  will 
hold.  Specially — 

1.  Liquid  Measure.    In  this  sense  the  several  liq- 
uids have  each  a  different  capacity  of  barrel.    A 
barrel  of  wine  is  31J4  gallons ;  a  barrel  of  oil  aver- 
ages from  50  to  53  gallons. 

2.  Dry  Measure.   A  barrel  of  flour  contains  l!*t> 
pounds. 

II.  Mech. :  The  cylindrical  part  of  a  pulley. 

III.  Horology: 

1.  The  barrel  of  a  watch:  The  hollow  cylinder  or 
case  in  which  the  mainspring  works.    It  is  con- 
nected with  a  chain  by  the  fusee,  by  the  winding  <  >f 
which  the  chain  is  unrolled  from  the  cylinder,  with 
the  effect  of  winding  the  mainspring. 

2.  The  chamber  of  a  spring  balance. 

IV.  Campanology:  The  sonorous   portion   of    a 
bell. 

V.  Anatomy.  Barrel  of  the  Ear :  A  cavity  behind 
the  tympanum,  covered  with  a  fine  membrane. 

*J  The  belly  and  loins  of  a  horse  or  cow  are  tech- 
nically spoken  of  as  the  barrel. 

"  The  priceless  animal  of  grand  symmetrical  form, 
short  legs,  a  round  barrel."— Sidney  Boot:  of  the  Uorv  . 

VI.  Xautical: 

1.  The  main  piece  of  a  capstan. 

2.  The  cylinder  around  which  the  tiller-ropes  are- 
wound. 

VII.  3/tw*c:   The  cylinder  studded  with  pins  by 
which  the  keys  of  a  musical  instrument  are  moved. 
[BARREL-ORGAN.] 

Having    a 


barred,  pa.  par.  &.  a.    [BAR,  r.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  thoso 
of  the  verb. 

"  They  [assemblies  for  Divine  worship]  were  very  prop- 
erly forbidden  to  ttssemblevrith  burrril doors." — Macaitlftf/.- 
Htxt.  Kng.,  ch.  ii. 

"  And    they  drunk  the    red    wine  through    the    helmet 
bOffWC*  Scott;   Lay  »f  the  Limt  Mttmtn-t,  i.  4. 

2.  Bot.,  Entom,,  <fc.;  With  bars  of  a  paler  color 
crossing  a  space  of  a  darker  hue. 


barrel-bellied,  barrel-belly'd,  a. 
-    large  and  protuberant  belly.     (See  V.) 

"  Dauntless  at  empty  noises,  lofty  neck'd, 
Sharp-headed,  Imrrel-bflltfil,  broadly-back'd." 

Dryden:   t'lrgtl,  O.  iii. 

barrel-bulk, .«.  A  measure  of  capacity.  [BAR- 
BEL, B.,  1.  2.] 

barrel-drain,  «.    A  cylindrical  drain. 

barrel-fever,  «.  Disease  produced  by  immoder- 
ate drinking.  (Scotch.)  (Jamieson.) 

barrel-head,  K.    The  head  of  a  barrel. 

barrel-organ,  s.  An  organ  consisting  of  a  cy- 
lindrical barrel  with  pins,  the  revolution  of  which 
opens  the  key-valves  and  plays  the  instrument.  The 
street-organ  is  of  this  type. 

barrel-pen,  s.  A  steel  pen  which  has  a  split  cy- 
lindrical snank  adapting  it  to  slip  upon  a  round 
holder. 

barrel-pump,  .s\    The  piston-chamber  of  a  pump. 

bar  -rel,  r.  t.  [From  barrel,  s.  (q.  v.).  In  FT. 
cmbarilU'r.]  To  put  in  a  barrel. 

"  Barrel  up  earth,  and  sow  some  seed  in  it,  and  put  it  in 
the  bottom  of  n  pond."— Bacon. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     plri      pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wSrk,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rflle,    full;     try,     iTian.     aa,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


barreled 

r.,  mf/.,  &  in  compos.    [BAR- 
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barring1 


bar  -reled,  pa. 

BEL,  1'.] 

A.  A"  B.  As  past  participle  <i"  m//Vr//rr  :  Put  in  a 
barrel. 

C.  /»  compos.:  Having  a  barrel  in  tho  three 
senses.  that  is,  a  tube  :  as"  a  flve-frorreled  revolver." 

tbar  -rel-et,  s.    [BARRULET.] 

bar  -rel-Iilg,  pr.par.,  a.,  &s.    [BARREL,  v.  f.] 

A.  &  B.  Atpr.par.  &  a.:  In  senses  corresponding 
to  those  of  tho  verb. 

C.  .4ssit6*/.:  The  act  of  putting  hi  barrels;  tho 
state  of  being  put  in  barrels. 

bar-ren,  *bar-rein,  *bar'-reine,  *bar-elne, 
*bar'-eyn,  *bar  -eigne  (eigneas  en),  a.&s.  [in 

Dut.  bar=  barren,  unfruitful,  naked,  severe,  nip- 
ping;  onrrucAtt>aar=un  fruit/ill,  barren.  This  would 
connect  it  with  Kug.  bare  (q.  v.).  But,  the  real 
etymology  is  Norm.  Fr.  barf  in;  O.  Fr.  barraigne, 
brahaigne,  brefiaiyne,  brehaine,  6re  /tan0e=  sterile  ; 
Arm.  6reA-/ian=sterUe.J 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Of  the  human  race,  or  of  the  inferior  animals: 
Unable  to  produce  one's  kind,  or  not  actually  pro- 
ducing it;  sterile,  unfruitful,  unprolific. 

*'.  .  .  and  his  wife  was  barren,  and  bare  not,"—  Judges 
liii.  ». 

"There  shall  not  be  male  or  female  barren  among  you, 
or  among  yoar  cuttle."  —  Deuteronomy  vii.  14. 

(2)  Qf  plants:  Not  producing  fruit;  as  "The&ar- 
rvn  fig-tree." 

"Violet*:,  iifeirraii  kind, 
WitherM  on  the  ground  must  lie." 

H'brdsirorth:  Foresight. 

(3)  Of  the  ground:  Not  fertile;  sterile,  not  yield- 
ing abundant  crops. 

".  .  .  the  eit  nation  of  this  city  is  nlensant;  (mt  the 
water  is  naught,  and  the  ground  ban-fit.  —  2  Kings  ii.  19. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Of  the  mind:  Not  intellectually  productive, 
nninventive.  dull. 

"There  be  of  them  that  will  moke  themselves  laugh,  to 
wH  ojxsome  quantity  of  barren  spectators  to  laugh  too." 
-  Shaktap.:  Hamlet,  Hi.  2. 

(2>  Of  things  in  general: 

(Or)  Unproductive,  not  bringing  with  it  anything 
beyond  itsalf  ;  not  descending  from  father  to  son. 
"Upon  my  head  they  plac'd  a  fruitless  crown, 
And  put  a  barren  scepter  in  my  gripe." 

flhUWp.1  Mm'brth.  ill.  1. 

(6)  Scanty,  not  copious;  deficient;  wanting  in 
number  or  quantity.  (In  construction  followed  by 
of.) 

"The  forty-three  years  of  his  reign  are  as  barren  of 
fvents  as  they  are  of  name*.'*  —  Lewis:  Early  Rom.  Hist. 
U8M),  ch.  ii.,  §13. 

II.  Botany: 

A  barren  flower:  (1)  A  flower  which  has  only 
stamina,  without  a  pistil:  example,  the  males  of 
monoecious  and  of  dioecious  plants.  (2)  Having 
neither  stamina  nor  pistil:  example,  some  flowers 
in  certain  grasses  and  sedges. 

B.  As  ftuhxtftii  five: 

1.  W',  nit  ',-n  Rfinvn*.  West  of  the  Alleghany  mount- 
ains tiiere  an-  whole  tracts  of  land  elevated  a  few 
teetabovr  the  level  of  the  plain  called  "barrens," 
not  because  they  yield  no  produce,  for  in  fact  they 
are  very  tortile  in  small  trees  and  grasses. 

2.  "  The  Fine  Barrens  "  of  South  (  'arolina  cover  a 
large  unproductive  tract  of  land.    [PiXE  HAKRLN  .] 

barren-flowered,  adj.    Having  barren  flowers. 
barren-Ivy,   s.     Creeping   ivy   which   does  not 
flower. 

baxren-land,  «.    Unfertile  land. 
barren-money,  s. 

Civil  Law:  Money  not  put  out  to  interest  or  so 
traded  with  as  to  yield  an  income. 

barren-spirited,    adj.      A    person   of    a    spirit 
incapable  of  effecting  anything  high  or  important. 
"A  barren-spirited  fellow;  one  that  feeds 
On  iibjectR,  ortt*.  and  imitation*: 
Which,  out  of  use,  and  atal'd  by  other  men, 
Begin  his  fashion." 

SA«iArs/j.:  Julius  fVrs/ir,  iv.  1. 

bar  -ren-1?,  adr.  [Eng.  lutrrcn:  -///.]  In  a  bar- 
ren manner,  with  the  absence  of  fertility,  uu- 
fruitfully. 

bar  -ren  ness,  *bar  -ren-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  bar- 
ren; -nests.'} 

I.  Literalh/: 

1.  Of  the  hnnum  rare,  the  inf<-rinr  animals,  or 
plants:  The  quality  of  bring  barren,  inability  to 
procreate  offspring,  or  the  state  of  being  without 
offspring. 

"I  pray'd  for  children,  and  thought  barrenness 
In  wedlock  a  reproach."        Miltmi:  Summm  Agon. 


2.  Of  the  around:  Infertility,  sterility,  incapa- 
bility of  yielding  heavy  crops. 

"Within  the  self-same  hamlet  lands  have  diversdegrees 
of  value,  through  the  diversity  of  their  fertility  or  0«r- 
ronii'xx," — Bacon. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Of  the  mind:  Want  of  inventiveness,  inability 
to  produce  anything  intellectual. 

"...     a  total  barrenness  of  invention." — Dryden. 

2.  Of  the   heart:    Absence   of   proper   moral  or 

spiritual  emotion. 

"The  greatest  saints  sometimes  are  fervent,  and  some- 
times feel  a  barrenness  of  devotion."  —  Tnyhn: 

3.  Of  things  in  general:  Deficiency  of  matter  or 

of  interest. 

"The  importunity  of  our  adversaries  hath  constrained 
us  longer  to  dwell  than  the  fxtrrennesii  of  so  poor  a  cause 
could  have  seemed  either  to  require  or  to  admit." — 
Hooker. 

bar  -ren-wSrt,  s.  [Eng.  barren,  and  wort  = 
herb.]  The  English  name  of  Kpimedium,  a  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  tho  order  BerbcridaceaB 
(Berberids).  It  has  a  creeping  rhizome,  a  twice 
ternato  stem-leaf  with  cordate  leaflets,  reddish 
flowers  in  panicles,  with  inflated  nectaries,  four 
sepals,  ciglit  petals,  four  stamina,  and  curious 
anthers. 

bar'-rSt,  s.  fin  TV.  barrettc;  Prov.  barn  tn. 
berreta,  birret;  Sp.  birreta,  birrcte;  Ital.  bewtttt ; 
Low  Lat.  fxin'fhini.  birretum,  dimin.  of  Lat.  birrus 
=  a  woolen  overcoat  u«ed  to  keep  off  rain.] 
[BiRETTA.]  A  cap  formerly  worn  by  soldiers. 

barret-cap,  barret  cap.    The  same  as  BARRET 

"  Old  England's  sign,  St.  George's  crow, 
His  barret-cap  dia  grace." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the.  lAist  Minstrel,  iii.  16. 

bar-rSt-teeg.fi.    A  kind  of  plain  silk.   (Knight.) 
*ba>'-r6t-e"r  CD.s.    [BARRATOR.] 
*bar  -rSt-5r  (2),  s.   [BARRISTER.] 
tbaV-ret-rjf,  s.    [BARRATRY.] 
tbarr'-ffil,  a.    [BARFUL.] 

bar-rl-ca  de,  tbar-rl-ca  -d6,  *.  [In  Sw.  /«//•- 
rikad;  Dut.  &  Gor.  barrikade;  Dan.  &  Fr.  barri~ 
<<nic;  Sp.  barricad<t;  Ital.  barricata.  From  Fr. 
barrique;  Prov.  barriqua;  Sp.  &  Port.  barrica=s. 
ca>k  ;  casks  having  apparently  formed  the  original 
barricades.] 

A.  Ordinary ~_Language : 

1.  Lit.:  A  hastily-fornied  rampart,  of  casks,  earth, 
trees,  logs  of  wood,  paving-stones,  wagons,  or  other 
vehicles,  designed  to  impede  the  advance  of  a  sud- 
denly declared  foe. 

"  The  word  came  into  the  language  in  the  form 
tx'trricadO)  but  is  now  more  frequently  spoken  and 
written  barricade. 

"...    No  barricade  for  a  belly." 

Shaketp.:   HYiifar'tf  Tale,  i.  2. 

"  The  access  was  by  a  neok  of  land,  between  the  sea  on 
one  part,  and  the  harbor  water,  or  inner  sea,  on  the 
other;  fortified  clean  over  with  a  strong  rampier  and 
biirricatlo."' — Bacon. 

".  .  .  to  make  the  security  still  more  complete  by 
throwing  a  barricade  across  the  stream  .  .  ."—  *V«- 
c'liilHit:  Ui*t.  E»>j.,  uh.  xii. 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  designed   to  prove  an  obstruc- 
tion, or  which  actually  proves  such. 

"There  must  be  such  a  barricade  as  would  greatly  unnoy 
or  absolutely  stop  the  currents  of  the  atmosphere."—  Dar- 

ham. 

B.  JYrm/f    Architecture:    A   strong   woodwi  rail 
supported  by  stanchions  extending  across  the  fore- 
part of  tho   quarter-deck   in   ships  of  war.    The 
vacant,  spaces  between  the  stanchions  are  usually 
filled  with  rope  mats,  corks,  or  pieces  of  old  cable ; 
and  the  upper  part,  which  contains  a  double  rope 
netting  above  tho  rail,  is  stuffed  with  hammocks, 
as  a  defense  against  small  shot  in  a  naval  action. 

bar  -rl-cade,  tbar-rl-ca  -do,  r.  /.  [From  barri- 
carfr,  $.  (q.  v.).  lu  Gcr.  oaHxadeerwi,'  Fr.  barri- 
cade r.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  form  a  barricade,  to  throw  up  a  hastily- 
constructed  rampart  of  earth,  trees,  paving-stones, 
wagons,  or  other  vehicles,  with  tho  view  of 
obstructing  the  progress  of  an  enemy;  any  barrier 
raised  for  a  defense  ;  an  obstruction  raised  to  keep 
a  crowd  from  pressing  forward  unduly,  or  to  pre- 
>erve  a  spot  sacred  from  their  intrusion. 

"[  Like  the  substantive,  this  also  first  entered  the 
Knglish  lanantage  in  the  form  frarrfcodO.  Neither 
the  substantive  nor  the  verb  harrimtln  is  yet  obso- 
lete. The  former  seems  passing  away  more  rapidly 
than  tho  latter. 

"  Fast  WP  found,  fnwt  shut, 
The  dismal  gates,  and  bttrricmlofd  strong." 

Miltwi:  P.  L,,  hk.  viii. 


"He  had  not  time  to  bttrrfcitflo  the  doors;  so  that  the 
oiiemy  entered."— ci<iren<t<»i. 

"All  the  great  avenues  were  liarricwlrd."— Macnutay: 
Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

2.  Fig.:  To  obstruct  in  any  way  by  means  of  physi- 
cal obstacles. 

"  A  new  volcano  continually  iliscliar^in^  t  hat  mutter. 
which,  being  till  then  harrn-tult'ti  up  and  imprisoned  in 
thB  bowels  of  the  e»rth,  was  the  occasion  of  very  great 
and  frequent  calamities." — Wuoiin 

b&r-rl-oa'-dSd,  bar-rl-ca -doed,  p<t.  par.&a. 
[BARRICADE,  r.  | 

bar-rl-ca  d-Ing,  bar-rl-ca  -do-Ing,  i>r.  par. 
[BARRICADE,  u.J 

ba>-ri-5r,  *bar-rl-8're,  *bar-re  re.  s.  «fc  /'. 
Fonnerly  pronounced  f-onietime-;  with  the  accent 
on  last  syllable.  [In  Fr.  barrierc;  Prov.  &  Ital.  bin-- 
ricra;  Sp,  barrcra.]  [BAR.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literal! i/ : 

(1)  A  physical  obstruction  of  any  kind  erected  to 
bar  the  progress  of  a  person  or  thing,  to  constitute 
a    boundary  line,  or  for  any  other  similar  purpose. 
Specially— 

f(«)  A  fortification,  a  strong  place  ;  u  wall  raised 
for  defense,  a  fortified  boundary-line. 

"  The  Queen  in  guarantee  of  the  Dutuh,  having  posses- 
sion of  the  barrier,  and  the  revenues  thereof,  before  ;i 
j>aace,"—  Swift. 

(6)  Any  obstruct  I  >n  raised  to  prevent  a  foe,  a 
crowd,  &c.,  from  passing  a  certain  ]K>int;  anything 
designed  to  fence  around  a  privileged  spot,  or  to 
mark  the  limits  of  a  place,  as,  e.  y.,  a  tiltyard,  tho 
gateway  of  a  continental  town. 

"The  lists'  dread  bur  rim*  to  prepare, 
Against  the  morrow's  dawn. 

Sco«.-  Lny  of  the  Laxt  Minstrel,  v.  9. 

(2)  Anything  natural  which  similarly  furnishes 
defense,  impedes  movement,  or  produces  separa- 
tion. 

"Safe  in  the  love  of  heav'n,  an  ocean  flows 
Around  our  realm,  a  barrier  from  the  foes." 

1 '"!>''. 

"...  an  invisible  barrier,  two  yards  in  width,  sepa- 
rated jierfectly  calm  air  from  a  strong  blast."  —  Darteiitt 
Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  immaterial  which  hinders  ad- 
vance or  produces  separation. 

(1)  A  men  tally- formed  obstacle,  obstruction,  or 
hindrance. 

"If  you  value  yourself  as  a  man  of  learning,  you  are- 
building  a  most  impassable  barrier  against  improve- 
ment."—  Watts. 

(2)  A  mentally-formed  boundary,  limit,  or  lino  of 
division  or  separation. 

"And  fix.  O  muse,  the  barrier  of  thy  song 

At  CEdipus."— l\tpe:  Statins. 
"How  instinct  varies  in  the  groveling  swine. 
Com  par'  d,  half-reas'ning  elephant!  with  thine: 
'Xwixt  that  and  reason  what  a  nice  barrier.' 
For  ever  eep'rate,  yet  for  ever  near."  Pofw. 

II.  Fortification:  A  palisade,  stockade,  or  other 
obstacle  raised  in  a  passage  or  retrenchment  as  a 
defense  against  an  enemy.  (James.) 

B.  As  adjective:  Impeding,  standing  in  the  way; 
intercepting  anything. 

"...  the  bfirrter  mountains,  by  excluding  the  PUII 
for  much  of  his  daily  course,  strengthen  the  gloomy 
impressions."— De  Qutuceyt  Wvrle*  (ed.  1868),  vol.  ii.,  p.  8S. 

barrier-gate,  s.  A  hoary  gate  to  dam  the  open- 
ing through  a  barrier.  (Goodrich  rf1  Porter.) 

barrier-like,  ».    Like  a  barrier. 

"There  is  a  simplicity  in  the  barrier-like  beach."— 
D'lrwhi;  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  xx. 

barrier-reefs,  s.  pi.  Darwiu's  second  great 
class  of  coral  reefs.  In  these  the  wall  of  coral  runs 
nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  of  a  continent  or  largo 
island,  but  at  some  distance  from  the  whore;  in  this 
latter  respect  differing  from  fringing  or  skirt-int," 
reefs,  which  are  in  contact  with  the  land.  There  ia 
a  vast  barrier-reef  along  the  northeastern  coast  of 
Australia. 

"Before  explaining  how  atoll-formed  reefs  m-quir*. 
their  peculiar  structure,  we  must  turn  tn  the  serond  Kreat, 
class,  namely.  ltarrifr~reef*."—  Dttririn:  Voyage,  r-'ini-r 
I),.-  HWM,  ch.  xx. 

*bar  -ri  ket,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Fr.  barrique=ti  ho«~- 
In-ad.  a  tun,  a  butt.]  A  rtrkin. 

"  Barrot,  aferkin  or  lun>riki-t"—('<>tyrttrt. 

bar -ring,  ;»%  pnr.,a.,&  s.    [BAR,  r.] 

A.  »fc  B.  As  prcwnt  puriici^lf  <>t«l  ixn-f trivial 
,ttij<  rth-i- :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  tho 
verbi 

"  ll  U  sometimes  used  in  familiar  langnago  as  a 
]>rep<»sition  ;  for  example,  '*  h<ti-rht<t  '/.  •"..  exchni- 
[ng,  ezoepting)  undetected  errors  in  the  addition^ 
the  account  should  come  to  so  much." 


boll,     bdy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,      Xenophon,     e^ist.    pn  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  slian.     -tion,     -sion    •-  shun;      -(ion,      -^ion  -  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


barring-out 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Exclusion  by  means  of  a  bar  placed  across 
a  door. 

2.  Fig. :  Exclusion  of  any  kind,  by  whatever  pro- 
cess effected. 

II.  Her.:  The  same  as  BARRY  or  BABRULY  (q.  v.). 
(Chaucer.) 

barring-out,  s.  An  act  of  rebellion  occasionally 
committed  by  school-boys.  It  consists  in  locking 
and,  if  need  be,  barricading  the  door  against  the 
entry  of  the  teacher. 

"  Not  school-boys  at  a  barring-out, 
Raia'd  ever  such  incessant  rout." 

Swijt;  Journal  of  a  Modern  Fine  Lady. 

bar-rlng-to  -nl-a,  s.  [Named  after  the  Hon. 
Daines  Barrington,  F.R.S.,  &c.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  type  of  the  order 
BarringtoniaceflB  (Barringtoniads).  Barringtonia 
#pecio»a  is  a  splendid  tree  which  grows  in  the  East 
Indies.  It  has  long,  wedge-shaped  coriaceous 
leaves,  and  large,  handsome  purple-and- white 
flowers.  The  fruit  is  a  drupe,  the  seeds  of  which, 
mixed  with  bait,  inebriate  fish  in  the  same  way  that 
Cocculus  indicus  does. 

bar-rlng-t6-nl-a'-c,e-aj  (Lindley),  bar-rlng- 
t&'-nl-S-a  (De  Cand.),  (both  Latt?i),bar-rlng-td  - 
ill  ads  (Eng.),  s.  pi.  [BARHINGTONIA.]  An  order 
of  plants  classed  by  Lindley  under  his  A3d  or  Gros- 
sal  Alliance.  Formerly  they  were  regarded  as  a 
sub-order  of  Myrtacew,  from  which,  however, 
they  differ  in  having  alternate  undotted  leaves. 
Sepals,  4-5 ;  petals,  4-5 ;  stamina  indefinite ;  ovary 
inferior,  2f  4r-5  celled;  ovules,  indefinite;  style, 
simple;  stigma,  capitate;  fruit,  fleshy.  Habitat, 
the  tropics  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  In  1847  the 
known  species  were  twenty-eight.  [For  the  prop- 
erties of  the  various  species  see  STRAVADICM, 
CUSTAVIA,  and  CAREYA.] 

bar  -rls-ter,  *bar  -ras-ter,  *bar  -rSt-e"r  (2),  s. 
[Apparently  from  bar,  referring  to  the  fact  that  a 
barrister  pleads  at  the  bar.  Other  etymologies  have 
been  given.]  In  England,  a  member  of  the  legal 
profession  who  has  been  admitted  to  practice  at  the 
bar;  a  counselor-at-law.  [COUNSELOR,  COUNSEL.] 
In  old  law  books  barristers  were  styled  apprentices, 
apprentidi  ad  legem,  being  regarded  as  mere  learn- 
ers, and  not  qualified  to  execute  the  full  office  of 
an  advocate  till  they  were  of  sixteen  years'  stand- 
ing ;  now  a  barrister  of  ten  years  is  held  competent 
to  fill  almost  any  kind  of  office.  No  one  wno  has 
not  been  called  to  the  bar  can  plead  in  the  Superior 
Courts  at  Westminster,  or,  as  a  rule,  in  any  court 
presided  over  by  a  superior  judge.  Formerly  a 
distinction  was  drawn  between  utter  (=outer)  bar- 
risters, who  on  public  occasions  in  the  Inns  of  Court 
were  called  from  the  body  of  the  hall  to  the  first 
place  outside  the  bar,  while  the  benchers  and  read- 
ers were  called  inner.  In  the  Inns  of  Court  a 
distinction  was  formerly  drawn  between  Inner 
Barristers,  who  on  public  occasions  occupied  a 

Jlace  on  a  raised  dais  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
all  by  a  bar,  and  Utter  (i.  o.,  Outer)  Barristers, 
who  were  called  from  among  the  students  to  the 
first  place  outside  the  bar.  The  distinction  has 
long  been  abolished,  the  term  barrister  being  now 
used  for  what  were  formerly  termed  Inner  Barris- 
ters, while  the  Outer  Barristers  have  sunk  again 
into  the  rank  of  students,  from  which  they  were 
taken.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  the  Outer 
Barristers  were  allowed  to  practice  in  law  courts, 
but  under  most  other  English  sovereigns  they 
simply  took  part  in  readings  and  moots  at  the  Inns 
of  Court.  A  now  obsolete  regulation,  made  in  1608, 
required  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  study  for 
the  bar  unless  he  were  a  gentleman  by  descent ;  but 
at  least  since  1762t  study  for  the  bar  has  been  open, 
on  certain  conditions,  to  any  member  of  the  com- 
munity. A  barrister  can  be  disbarred,  appeal, 
however,  being  allowed  him  to  the  judges.  The 
Irish  bar  is  regulated  almost  exactly  like  that  of 
England.  In  Scotland  there  is  a  difference  of  name, 
barristers  being  called  advocates.  [ADVOCATE.] 

*bar  -rftn-y1,  s.    [BARONY.] 

bar '-raw  (1),  *bar  -u,  «.  [A.  S.  bearh  fgenit. 
bearges),  bearug—a  barrow  pig,  a  porker ;  N.  H.  Ger. 
barch,  borch;  O.  H.  Ger.  barch,  barug;  Sp.  verraco; 
Sansc.baraha,  waraha=ahog.  (See also  PORK.)  Dr. 
Brewer,  in  his  Phrase  and  Fable,  says:  "A  barnur 
pig:  A  baronet ;  so  called  because  ho  is  not  looked 
upon  as  a  nobleman  by  the  aristocracy,  nor  as  a 
commoner  by  the  people.  In  like  manner  a  barrow 
pig  is  neither  male  nor  female,  neither  hog  nor 
sow,"]  A  boar,  especially  if  castrated.  (O.  Eng.) 
"...  and  hadde  an  vatte  barn  ynome." 

Bob.  Olouces.,  p.  207.     (S.  j«  Voucher.) 

barrow-grease,  *barrowes-greece,  s.  Hog's- 
ard. 

"For  a  saws-fleame  or  a  red-pimpled  face,  4  oz.  of 
barrtnres-greace  are  directed  "  |  in  n  work  called  A  Thou- 
A'in'i  Notable  Things,  p.  140].—  Boucher.  Sujtplfmvnt  to  Dr. 
Johnson's  Dictionary. 
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•barrow-liogge,  s.  The  same  as  BAEEOW  (1) 
(q.  v.). 

"  His  life  was  like  a  barrotr-hogffe, 

That  liveth  many  a  day, 
Yet  never  once  doth  any  good 
Until  men  will  him  stay." 

Percy  Keliques,  i.  208.    (Boucher.) 

barrow-pig,  s.   The  same  as  BAEEOW  (1)  (q..  v.). 
"  Gorret,  a  Httle  sheat  or  barroio-pig." — Cotgravc. 

barrow-swine,  s.  The  same  as  BABBOW  (1) 
(<!•  v.). 

"...  the  gall  of  a  barrow-swine." — A  Thousand 
Notable  things,  p.  88.  (Boucher.) 

bar  -row  (2),  «.  [A.  S.  berewe  =  a  wheelbarrow; 
from  beren.  beoran=  ...  to  bear,  to  carry.  In 
Sw.  6or=a  barrow,  a  bier ;  Dan.  Wtr=barrow ;  Dut. 
berrie;  Ger.  bahre.  Compare  bier  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Ord.Lang.:  Any  kind  of  carriage  moved  by  the 
hand.    Specially— 

1.  A  hand-barrow,    a    frame   of  wood  with  two 
shafts  or  handles  at  each  end,  carried  by  men ;  also 
as  much  as  such  a  vehicle  will  hold. 

"  Have  I  lived  to  be  carried  in  a  basket  like  a  barrow  of 
batcher's  offal,  and  thrown  into  the  Thames  ?" — Shakesp.  : 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  6. 

2.  A  wheelbarrow,  a  small  cart  with  one  wheel 
placed  in  front,  and  handles  in  the  rear,  by  grasp- 
ing which  one  can  trundle  the  barrow  before  him. 
It  lias  two  uprights  to  support  it  when  stationary. 

"  No  barrow's  wheel 
Shall  mark  thy  stocking  with  a  miry  trace."— Ooi/. 

B.  Salt  manufacture :  A  conical  basket  employed 
at  Nantwich  and  Droitwich  for  the  reception  of  wet 
salt  till  the  water  has  drained  from  it. 

"  A  barrow  containing  six  pecks  .  .  ." — White:  Kennel's 
MS.  Gloss.  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

barrow-tram,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  The  shaft  of  a  wheelbarrow. 

2.  fig.  (in  a  jocular  sense) :  A  raw-boned  person. 

"  .  .  .  gather  your  wind  and  your  senses,  ye  black 
barrow-tram  o'  the  kirk  that  ye  are."— Scott:  Guv  Manner- 
ingt  ch.  xlvi. 

bar-r6w  (3),  «.  [A.  S.  beorh,  beorg=a  hill,  a 
mountain,  a  rampart,  a  citadel,  a  heap,  burrow  or 
barrow,  a  heap  of  stones,  a  place  of  burial ;  from 
beorgan=io  protect  or  shelter,  to  fortify.  Compare 
also  bearo=a  barrow,  a  high  or  hilly  place,  a  grove, 
a  wood,  a  hill  covered  with  wood,  &c.  J  An  artificial 
mound  or  tumu- 
lus, of  stones  or 
earth,  piled  up 
over  the  remains 
of  the  dead. 
Such  erections 
were  frequently 
made  in  ancient 
times  in  our  own 
land,  and  they 
are  met  with  also 
in  many  other 
countries,  both 
in  the  Old  and 
New  Worlds.  In 
Scotland  they 
are  calledcairn«. 
When  opened 
they  are  often  found  to  contain  stone  cysts,  calcined 
bones,  &c.  Burial  in  barrows  commencing  amid 
the  mists  of  remote  antiquity  seems  to  have  been 
practiced  as  late  as  the  eighth  century  A.  D.  One 
of  the  finest  barrows  in  the  world  is  Silbury  Hill, 
Wiltshire,  near  Marlborough.  It  is  170  feet  in 
perpendicular  height,  316  along  the  slope,  and 
covers  about  five  acres  of  ground.  [CAIEN,  CYST.) 

".    .    .    where  stillness  dwells 
'Midst  the  rude  barrows  and  the  moorland  swells, 
Thus undisturb'd."  Hemane:  fJartmmir. 

bar'  row-man,  s.  [Eng.  barrow;  man.]  One 
who  carries  stones,  mortar,  &c.,  on  a  hand-barrow, 
to  masons  when  building.  (Scotch.) 

"I  will  give  you  to  know  that  old  mnsons  ore  the  best 
barrowmen."—  Perils  of  Han,  ii.  326.  (Jamiesun.) 

bar-rul-et,  tbar'-rel-et,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Eng. 
bar  (q.  v.).  "A  little  bar."] 

Heraldry:  One-fourth  of  a  bar;  that  is,  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  field.  It  is  seldom  or  never 
Ixtriu'  singly.  It  is  sometimes  called  also  a  BRACE- 
LET.  When  they  are  disposed  in  couples,  barrulets 
are  6ars-</t/jjf/*'  (q.  v.). 

fbar-rvl-St  -tf,  a.  [From  Eng.  barrulet  (q.  v.).] 
Having  the  field  horizontally  divided  into  ten  or 
any  number  of  equal  parts.  Barry  is  the  term 
more  commonly  used.  [BARRY.] 

bar  -rul-y1,  a.  [Dimin.  of  barry  (q.  v.).]  The 
same  in  signification  as  BARRY  (q.  v.). 


barter 

bar'-r^,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  bar;  -n/.] 

A.  A»  adjective  (Her.) :  Haying  the  field  divided.' 
by  means  of  horizontal  lines,  into  a  certain  mini  bee 
of  equal  parts.    [BAR.] 

B.  Assubstantive  (Her.)  : 
The  division  of  the  Held 
by  horizontal  lines  into  a 
certain  number  of  equal 

garts.  It  is  called  also 
AEHULY.  Chaucer  terms 
it  barring. 

IT  The  following  are 
variations  of  this  division 
of  the  field  :— 

Barry  bendy:  The  term 
used  when  a  field  is 
divided  bar-wise  and 
bend-wise  also,  the  tinct- 
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Barry  Bendy. 


Barrow.    (Silbury  Hill,  Wilts.) 


«^jiii*-«i3c>    aiau,    iin1  iiuct- 

ures  being  countercharged.    (Gloss,  of  Heraldry.) 
Barry  bendy   sinister;  A  combination  of  barry 
and  bendy  sinister. 

Barry  bendy  dexter  and  sinister:  A  combination 
of  barry  and  bendy  dexter  and  sinister.  It  is  called 
also  BARRY  LOZENGY. 

Barry  lozengy :  The  same  as  the  last. 

Barry  pily :  Divided  into  an  equal  number  of 
pieces  by  piles  placed  horizontally  across  the 
shield. 

*bar§,  8.  pi.    The  old  name  of  a  game.    [BAR.] 

*barse,  s.    [BASSE.] 

bar§  -£em-el9,  s.  pi.  [From  Eng.  bar  (q,  v.), 
and  gemels,  pi.  of  Eng.  gemel-a.  pair;  from  Lat. 
j/eme/Zw»=twm.]  [BAR.] 

Her.:  A  pair  of  oars;  two  horizontal  bars  on  a 
field,  at  a  snort  distance  from  each  other. 
-  bar'-sdw-Ite,  s.    [Named  from  Barsovskoi,  in  the 
auriferous  sands  of  which  it  occurs.]    A  mineral,  a 
variety*  A~— ^ u:i       ' 
nesst 

snow-wmie.    compos.:  ouica,  «vu  ;  aiumu 
magnesia,  I'M ;  lime,  15'29=99'44.    (Dana.) 

*barst,  *be"rst,pre?.o/v.    [BURST.] 

"  And  slou  to  grounds  vaste  ynou  and  barste  mony  a 
Bselde."— .Rob.  Glouc.,  p.  437. 

"  Atte  laste  thoru  stronge  dilutes  hys  suerd  beret  atuo." 

Ibid.,  p.  460. 

\\  Still  used  in  North  of  England.  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

bar  -tSr.  v.  t.  &  i.  [In  O.  Fr.  barater,  bareter=to 
truck,  to  exchange,  to  cheat  in  bargaining  or  other- 
wise; Sp.  baratar= to  truck ;  baratear=to bargain; 
Ital.  barattare.]  [BARTER,*.;  BARRATOR.] 

A.  Transitive :  To  exchange  one   thing  for  an- 
other.   (It  generally  implies  that  this  is  not  done 
through  the  medium  of  money. 

(a)  Literally: 

"...  the  inconvenience  and  delay  (if  not  the  im- 
possibility) of  finding  some  one  who  has  what  you  want, 
and  is  willing  to  barter  it  for  what  you  have."— J.  S.  Millt 
Polit.  Econ. 

(b)  Half-figuratively : 
"Convenience,  plenty,  elegance,  and  arts: 

But  view  them  closer,  craft  and  fraud  appear, 
E'en  liberty  itself  is  bartered  here."— 

Ooldsmith:  The  Traveler. 

If  To  barter  away:  Nearly  the  same  as  to  barter; 
but  special  prominence  is  given  to  the  fact  that 
what  one  thus  exchanges  passes  out  of  his  posses- 
sion and  is  lost  to  him  in  future.  (Often  used,  but 
not  always,  when  one  sells  what  he  should  have 
retained,  or  has  made  a  bad  bargain.) 

"If  they  will  barter  away  their  time,  methinks  they 
should  at  least  have  some  ease  in  exchange." — Dr.  H. 
More:  Decay  of  Piety. 

"He  also  bartered  away  plums,  that  would  have  rotted 
in  a  week,  for  nuts  that  would  last  good  for  his  eating  a 
whole  year."— LocAe. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  exchange  one  thing  for  another. 
[See  the  verb  transitive.]    (Literally  &  half-jiyura- 
tively.) 

"A  man  has  not  everything  growing  upon  his  soil, 
and  therefore  is  willing  to  barter  with  his  neighbor." — 
Collier. 

bar  -tSr,  s.  [From  Eng.  barter,  v.  (q.  v.).  In 
Ital.  baratto.  Compare  Sp.  barata  and  baratura^ 
a  low  price.]  [BARRATOR.] 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  exchanging  one  article 
for  another,  without  the  employment  of  money  as 
the  medium  of  exchange. 

"...  the  operation  of  exchange,  whether  conducted 
by  barter  or  through  the  medium  of  money,  .  .  ." — J. 
.<  Mill:  Polit.  Econ.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v.,  g  9. 

2.  The  article   which   is   given  in  exchange  for 
another. 

"He  who  corrupteth  English  with  foreign  words  is  as 
wise  us  ladies  that  chungre  plate  for  t-hinu;  for  which  the 
laudable  traffic  of  old  clothes  is  much  the  fairest  .'<>/•- 
ter."—F'lt<.n. 

3.  A  rule  of  arithmetic,  by  which  the  values  of 
commodities  of  different  kinds  aru  compared. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     we"t,     nere,     camel,    her,    th6re;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p8tf 
or.     wore,     wplf,     wdrk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


bartered 

bar -tSred,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BARTER,  v.  ?.] 

bar'-ter-er,  s.  [Eng.  barter;  -er.J  One  who 
"barters ;  one  who  exchanges  commodities  for  each 
•other.  (Walutfteld.) 

bar  -ter-Iig, pr.  par.  &a.    [BARTER,  r.J 

*bar-ter-jf,  s.  [Eng.  barter;  -y.]  The  act  or 
operation  of  exchanging  one  article  tor  another. 

"  It  is  a  received  opinion,  that  inmost  ancient  ages 
there  was  only  bartery  or  exchange  of  commodities 
among- most  nations." — Camdeit;  Remains. 

Bar-th6l -6  mew  (ew  as  ft),  a.  &  a.  [Gr.  Bar- 
^holomaios;  Aram.  Bar  Tolmai  =  son  of  Tolmai; 
or  Bar  Talmai=son  of  Talmai.J 

A.  As  substantive ; 

1.  Theol.  <fr  Ch.  Hist.:  One  of  the  twelve  apostles 
of  Jesus.   He  was  probably  the  same  as  Nathanael. 
(Matt.  x.  3;  Mark  iii.  18;   Luke  vi.  14;  Acts  i.  13.) 
The  mission  field  of  this  apostle  was  the  southern 
part  of  Arabia. 

2.  Hist.    The  Bartholomew:   A  name  often  given 
to  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.    [BARTHOLO- 
MEW'S TIDE.] 

B.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  the  apostle  Bar- 
tholomew, or  to  any  institution,  time,  or  occurrence 
called  after  his  name.    [See  the  compounds  which 
follow.] 

Bartholomew  Fair,  Bartlemy  Fair  (Vulgar). 
A  celebrated  fair  which  was  long  held  in  Smithfield 
at  Bartholomew-tide.  The  charter  authorizing  it 
-was  granted  by  Henry  J.  in  1153,  and  it  was  pro- 
claimed for  the  last  time  in  1855. 

Bartholomew-pig. 

1.  Literally:  A  roasted  pig,  sold  piping-  hot  at 
Bartholomew  Fair.  The  Puritans  were  against  this 
feature  of  the  fair  as  well  as  the  fair  itself. 

"For  the  very  calling  it  a  Bartholomew-pig,  and  to  eat 
it  so,  is  a  spice  of  idolatry." — Ben  Jonson:  Bart.  Fair,  i.  6. 

2.  Fig. ;  A  fat,  overgrown  person. 

"Thou  .  .  .  little  tidy  Bartholomew  boar-pip." — 
-£hafcesp.:  2  Henry  IV.,  ii.  4. 

*'  Roast-pig  and  goose  they  did  oppose, 
And  blasphemed  custard  through  the  nose." 

Butler:  Hudibras. 

Bartholomew's  Hospital,  more  generally  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.  A  celebrated  London 
hospital  and  medical  school,  on  the  south  side  of 
Smithfield,  believed  to  have  been  founded  as  far 
back  as  A.  D.  1102,  by  Rahere,  usually  described  as 
having  been  a  minstrel  in  the  court  of  Henry  I.  It  is 
still  a  highly-flourishing  institution.  It  has  recently 
been  enlarged. 

Bartholomew's  tide.  The  festival  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew is  celebrated  on  the  24th  of  August,  and 
St.  Bartholoniew's  tide  is  the  term  most  nearly 
-coinciding  with  that  date. 

Tf  Two  great  historical  events  have  occurred  on 
•>t.  Bartholomew's  day,  one  in  France,  the  other  in 
England. 

(a)  On  the  24th  of  August,  1572,  Paris  disgraced 
:  Itself  by  the  atrocious  and  treacherous  massacre  of 

the  Admiral  Coligny  and  an  immense  multitude  of 
less  distinguished  Huguenots,  one  chief  instigator 

•of  this  crime  being  the  queen-mother.  Catherine  of 
Medicis,  and  her  son  Charles  IX.,  who  became  an 
accessory  before  the  event,  lending  it  the  sanction 
of  his  royal  name.  A  papal  medal,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion Hugenotorum  strages,  struck  to  commemorate 
the  event,  was  obtainable  at  Rome  till  a  few  years 
ago.  The  crime  of  the  24th  of  August,  1572,  is  gen- 
erally called  by  Protestant  writers  "the  Massacre 

•of  St.  Bartholomew,"  and  sometimes  in  English 
narrative  simply  "  the  Bartholomew." 

(b)  On  the  24th  of  August,  1662,  about  2.000  clergy- 
~men,  \inable  conscientiously  to  sign  adherence  to 

the  Act  of  Uniformity,  had  to  leave  their  livings  in 
the  Church  of  England  and  make  way  for  others 
who  could  accept  that  Act. 

bar-tl-zan'  (Eng.  &  Scotch),  *bar-tl-s.e  ne, 
•*ber-tl-§e  ne  (O.  Scotch),  s.  [O.  Fr.  bretesche= 
wooden  towers ;  Ital.  bertesca  =  a  kind  of  rampart  or 
fence  of  war,  made  upon  towers,  to  let  down  or  be 
raised  at  pleasure;  a  block-house  (Altieri);  Low 
Lat.  bretoschce,  6er/cscce=woodeu  towers.]  [BRAT- 
TICE.! 

1.  Of  castles  or  houses:  \  battlement  on  the  top 
•of  a  house  or  castle.    (JamieRon.) 

X/»<T/«f/.y :  A  small  overhanging  turret  projecting 
from  theangleouthetopof  a  tower,  or  from  the  par- 
apet or  other  parts  of  a  building.    (Gloss,  of  Arch,) 
"  So  near  they  were,  that  they  might  know 
The  straining  harsh  of  each  crossbow; 
On  battlement  and  bartiznn 
Gleamed  axe,  and  spear,  and  partizan." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  17. 

2.  Of  cathedrals  or  churches:  The  battlement  nur- 

-  rounding  a  spire  or  steeple  or  the  roof  of  a  cathedral 
-or  church. 

"That  the  morn  afternoon  the  town's  colors  be  put 
•upon  the  bertisene  of  the  Bteeple,  that  at  three  o'clock  the 
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bells  begin  to  ring,  and  ring  on  still,  till  his  Majesty 
comes  hither,  and  passes  on  to  Anstruther." — Records 
Pittenweem,  1651.  (Statist.  Ace.,  iv.  376.)  (Jutnieeon.) 

" .  .  .  while  visitors  found  access  to  the  court  by  a 
projecting  gateway,  the  bartizan  or  flat-leaved  roof  of 
which  was  accessible  from  the  terrace  by  an  easy  flight 
of  low  and  broad  steps." — Scott;  Bride  of  Lammermoor, 
ch.  \\ii. 

*'  A  native  of  Strasburg,  thirty-six  years  old,  formerly  a 
butcher,  lately  threw  himself  from  the  bartizan  of  the 
cathedra),  and  fell  on  the  roof  of  the  aisle,  being,  of 
course,  killed  on  the  spot.'* — Weekly  Scotsman,  August  4, 
1877. 

bartizan-seat,  s.    A  seat  on  the  bartizan. 

"  He  passed  the  court-gate,  and  he  oped  theitower  grate, 

And  he  mounted  the  narrow  stair 
To  the  hurt i;,ttt-*i-<tt,  where,  with  maids  that  on  her 

wait, 
He  found  his  lady  fair." 

Scott:   The  Eve  of  St.  John. 

Bar-tle-my"   Fair  (tle=tel).     [BARTHOLOMEW 

FAIR.] 

bar  -t6n,  *ber  -t6n,  *ber  -t6ne,  s.  [A.  S.  beretun 
=court-yard;  from  fcere=barley.  and  run=aplotof 
ground  fenced  round  or  inclosed  by  a  hedge:  hence 
(1)  a  close,  a  field,  (2)  a  dwelling,  house,  yard,  farm, 
(3)  a  village,  (4)  a  class,  course,  turn.] 

1.  In  England,    the   part   of  a   manorial   estate 
which  the  lord  of  the  manor  kept  in  his  own  hand ; 
a  demesne.    (Spelman.) 

IT  It  is  used  in  this  sense  in  Devonshire  (Blount), 
and  Cornwall  (Carew).  In  the  first-named  county 
it  also  signifies  a  large  as  contradistinguished  from 
a  small  farm.  (Marshall.) 

2.  An  area  in  the  hinder  part  of  a  country  house 
. where  the  granaries,  barns,  stables,   and  all  the 

lower  offices  and  places  appropriated  to  domestic 
animals  belonging  to  a  farm  are  situated,  and  where 
the  business  of  the  farm  is  transacted.  (Spelman.) 

3.  A  coop  or  place  to  keep  poultry  in.     (Kersey , 
Bailey  i  Phillips,  &c.)      (For  the  whole  subject  see 
Boucher.) 

Bar  -ton,  s.  &  a.     [Compare  barton  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geog. :  The  name  of  many  parishes  and  places  in 
England. 

B.  As  adjective : 

Barton  beds,  Barton  series ;  A  series  of  beds  laid 
bare  in  Barton  Cliff,  in  England,  in  Hampshire  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  Lyell  considers  them  the  equiva- 
lents in  age  and  position  of  the  French  Gres  de 
Beauchamp,  or,  Sables  Moyens.  He  places  them  at 
the  base  of  the  Upper  Eocene,  immediately  below 
the  Headon  series,  and  just  above  the  Bracklesham 
series  of  the  Middle  Eocene.  The  Barton  sands 
have  been  classed  by  the  Government  surveyors  as 
Upper  Bagshot,  and  the  Barton  clay  as  Middle 
Bagshot,  but  Lyell  considers  the  evidence  insuffi- 
cient as  yet  completely  to  bear  out  these  precise 
identifications.  (Lyell:  Student's  Manual  of 
Geology,  1871,  pp.  227,  233,  Ac.) 

*bar'-t&n-e"r,  s.  [O.  Eng.  barton  (q.  v.),  and  -er.] 
One  who  manages  reserved  manorial  lands, 

[BARTON  (1).] 

"And  the  persons  who  took  care  of  and  managed  such 
reserved  lands  were  called  bertonarii,  i,  e.,  bartoners  or 
husbandmen."—  Bo  ucher. 

bar-to" -nl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  B.  S.  Barton, 
botanist,  of  Philadelphia.]  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Loasaceae,  or  Loasads.  The 
species  are  fine  plants  with  large  white  odoriferous 
flowers,  which  open  during  the  night. 

*bar  -tram,  s.  [In  Ger.  bertram. Corrupted  from 
Lat.  pyrethrum;  Gr.  pyrethron=a  hot  spicy  plant; 


.,  _'arietarialias  no  botanical  affinity  to  Pyreth- 
rum. [PYRETHRUM.] 

bart'-Sl-a,  s.  [Named  by  Linnaeus  after  a  friend 
of  his,  Dr.  John  Bartsch,  M.  D.,  a  Prussian  botan- 
ist.] 

Botany :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Scrophulariacofp,  or  Figworts.  The  calyx  is  four- 
cleft;  there  is  no  lateral  compression  of  the  upper 
lip  of  the  corolla,  while  the  lower  lip  has  three 
equal  refiexed  lobes. 

*bar  -u  (1),  a.    [BARROW  (1).] 

ba-ru  (2),  s.  A  woolly  material  found  at  the 
base  of  the  leaves  of  a  particular  palm-tree,  tiayue- 
rus  saccharifer. 

BaT-ttch,  s.  [Heb.  Baruk  (=  blessed);  Sept. 
Gr.  Barouch.} 

1,  Script.  Hist.:    A  son   of   Neriah,    who   was  a 
friend    of    Jeremiah's,   ami   at    lru-t    occasionally 
acted  as  his  amanuensis  i,Jer.  xxxii.  12;  xxxvi.  4.  17, 
32;  xliii.6;  xlv.  1;  li.  59.) 

2.  Bihliog.:    Two   apocryphal   books   or   lctt"rs 
which  have  been  attributed  to  the  above-mentioned 
Baruch. 


barytone 


(a)  The  first  of  these  was  nominally  designed  to 
assure  the  tribes  in  exile  of  an  ultimate  return  to 
their  own  land.    Its  date  seems  to  have  been  the 
second  century  B.  C.,  while  the  real  Baruch  lived  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventh— that  is,  about  500 
years  before. 

(b)  The  second  eoistle,  or  book,  was  nominally 
designed  to  counsel  those  Jews  who  were  left  in 
Palestine,  during  the  time  that  their  brethren  were 
in  captivity  abroad,  to  submit  to  the  Divine  will. 
It  was  written  probably  about  the  same  date  as  the 
former  one — i.  e.t  the  second  century  B.  C. 

bar  -wi§e,  adv.    [From  bart   and   suff.  -wise— 
manner  or  fashion.] 
Her. :  Horizontally  arranged  in  two  or  more  rows. 

bar'-w6od,  s.  [  Eng.  bar:  wood.'}  An  African 
wood  used  in  dyeing.  It  is  th*e  product  of  Baphia 
nitida,  a  tree  which  belongs  to  the  sub-order 
Caesalpinioep. 

bar-yc-?Sn -trie,  adj.  [Gr.  barys=heavy,  and 
kentrikos=of  or  from  the  center.] 

Nat.  Phil.  tfc  Geom. :  Pertaining  to  the  center  of 
gravity. 

barycentric  calculus.  A  kind  of  calculus 
designed  to  apply  the  mechanical  theory  of  the 
center  of  gravity  to  geometry.  It  was  first  pub- 
lished by  Mobius,  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Leip- 
sic.  It  is  founded  on  the  principle  of  defining  a 
point  as  the  center  of  gravity  of  certain  fixed  points 
to  which  co-efficients  or  weights  are  attached.  It 
has  now  been  superseded  by  the  method  of  tri- 
linear  and  quadrilinear  co-ordinates,  to  which 
itself  led  the  way. 

bar-^-phd'-nl-a,  s.  [Gr.  baryphonia;  from 
6arys=heavy,  and  phone  =  a  sound,  .  .  .  the 
voice.  ] 

Med. :  Heaviness,  i.  e.,  hoarseness  of  voice. 

bar-f-strfin'-tl-an-lte,  s.  [In  Ger.  barystron- 
tianit.  From  Eng.  baryta^  and  strontian  (q.  v.).]  A 
mineral,  called  also  Stromnite,  a  variety  of  Stron- 
tiauite.  [See  these  words.] 

bar'-yt,  s.  [In  Ger.  baryt.}  [BARYTA,  BARITE.] 
The  same  as  Barite  (q.  v.), 

baryt-harmotome,  s.  A  mineral,  the  same  as 
Harmotome  (q.  v.). 

ba-ry  -ta,  s.  [In  Ger.  baryt;  Fr.  baryte;  Gr. 
barytes— weight,  heaviness;  barys=he&vy.} 

Chemistry :  The  monoxide  of  barium,  BaO. 
[BARIUM.] 

1.  Carbonate  of  Baryta : 

(a)  Chem.    [BARIUM.] 

(b)  Min. :  The  same  as  Witherite  (q.  v.). 

2.  Carbonate  of  Lime  and  Baryta  (Min,):    The 
same  as  Bromlite  (q.  v.). 

3.  Sulphate  of  Baryta  ; 

(a)  Chem.  [BARIUM.] 

(b)  Min.:  The  same  as  Barite  (q.  v.). 

4.  Sulphato-carbonate  of  Baryta    (Mineralogy) ." 
Witherite  incrusted  by  barite. 

ba-ry  -te§,  s,    [BARYTA.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Barite  (q.  v.). 

bar-jft-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  baryt;  -ic.}  Consisting  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  barytes ;  pertaining  to  barytes. 
(U'atts:  Chemistry.) 

ba-ry'-tlne,  s.     [Eng.,  &c.,  baryt(a),  and  suff. 
-me.] 
Min.;  The  same  as  Barite  (q.  v.}. 

ba-ry'-tlte,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.,  baryt(a),  and  suff.  -ite 

Min.;  The  same  as  Barite  (q.  v.). 

ba-r^-tS-,  in  compos.  Containing  a  certain 
amount  of  barytum,  now  called  Barium.  [BARYTO- 
CALCITE,  BAKYTO-CELESTITE.] 

ba-ry-to-calc'-ite,  s.  [In  Ger.  baryto-calc.it; 
from  baryto,  the  form  in  composition  of  baryta  or 
barytes,  andoa/ctYe  (q.  v.),  Ger.  calcit.} 

1.  A  mineral,  called  also  Bromlite  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  monoclinic  transparent  or  translucent  min- 
eral, with  a  hardness  of  4,   a  sp.  gr.  of  3'63-3'66 ; 
vitreous  luster,  a  white,  grayish,  greeuish,  or  yel- 
lowish color.    Composition :  Carbonate  of  baryta, 
66'3;    carbonate   of   lime,    33*7  =  100.    It   occurs    at 
Alston  Moor,  in  Cumberland,  England. 


ba-ry-to-gel  -es-tite,  s.  [Eng.  bary to;  celestite.} 
A  mineral,  called  by  Thomson  Baryto-sulphate  of 
Strontia.  It  is  found  near  Lake  Erie. 

bar  -y"-tone,  bar  -I-tone,  a.  &  s.  [In  Ger.  6or- 
iton  (s.)  (Music),  barytonum  (Gram.);  Fr.  ban/ton 
(s.) ;  Port,  bariton  (s.) ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  baritono.  From 
Gr.  bary tonos  (adj.)  =  (1)  deep-sounding,  (2}  (Gram.) 
(see  II.),  (3)  (Rhet.)  emphatic:  6ar#s=heavy,  and 
tonos=a  tone.]  [To\E.] 

A.  --Is  adj. :  Having  a  deep  heavy  tone  of  voices 
or  instruments;  having  the  character  described 
under  B.,  I.  1. 


b<5y;     pout,    jdwl;     cat,     9ell,     chorus,     9hin,     bencli;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -slon  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  sniis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


barytum 
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base-dance 


B.  As  substantive  : 
I.  Music: 

I.  A  male  voice  intermediate  between  a  bass  and 
a  tenor. 

*2.  A  stringed  instrument  invented  in  1700,  but 
not  now  in  use.  It  resembled  the  viol  da  Gamba. 
(Penny  Cycl.) 

II.  Greek  (jrammar:  Not  marked  with  an  accent 
on  the  last  syllable.    In    such   a   case   the   grave 
accent  is  understood. 

*ba-ry  -turn,  8.    An  old  name  for  barium.    [Bi- 
RrCM.] 
ba  sal,  a.    [Eng.  bas(e) ;  -a!.]    [BASE,  s.] 

A.  Ont.  Lang.:    Pertaining  to  the  base  of  any- 
thing. 

** .  .  .  still  continue  to  front  cxart  ly  the  upper  parts 
of  those  valleys,  at  the  mouths  of  which  theoriginat  basal 
fringing-reef  was  breached." — Darwin:  Voyage  round  the 
World,  ch.  xx. 

B.  /.'"'. :  Situated  at  or  springing  from  the  base 
of  anything. 

H  In  botanical  Latin  it  is  rendered  basilaris, 
though  the  etymological  affinity  between  this  and 
liitjtul  is  not  close. 

ba-salt ,  s.  [In  But.  &  Ger.  basalt;  Fr.  basalte; 
Port,  basaltes,  basalta;  from  Lat.  basaltes  (Pliny), 
said  to  have  been  derived  from  an  African  word, 
and  to  liave  meant  basaltoid  syenite,  from  Ethiopia 
or  Upper  Egypt.] 

1.  Gen.:  Any  trap  rock  of  a   black,  bluish,  or 
leaden  gray  color,  and  possessed  of  a  uniform  and 
compact    texture.     (Lyell:    Manual    of    Geology, 
ch.  xxviii.) 

2.  Spec. :  A  trap  rock  consisting  of  augite,  felspar, 
and  iron  intimately   blended,  olivine   also   being 
not  unfrequently  present.    The  augite  is  the  pre- 
dominant  mineral;    it    is,    sometimes,    however, 
exchanged  for   hornblende,  to   which  it  is  mucli 
akin.    The  iron  is  usually  magnetic,  and  is,  more- 
over, often  conjoined  with  titanium.  Other  minerals 
are  also   occasionally    present,  one    being    labra- 
dorite.    It  is  distinguished  from  doleryte,  or  doler- 
ite,  by  its  possessing  chlorine  disseminated  through 
it  in  grains.    It  is  of  a  very  hard  endurable  nature, 
and  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  macadamizing 
roads. 

The  specific  gravity  of  basalt  is  3'00.  It  so  much 
tends  to  become  columnar  that  all  volcanic  colum- 
nar rocks  are  by  some  people  called  basalt,  which 
is  an  error.  There  are  fine  columnar  basalts  at  the 
Giant's  Causeway  in  the  north  of  Ireland;  in  Scot- 
land at  Fingal's  Cave  and  other  parts  of  the 
island  of  Staff  a;  and  along  the  sides  of  many  hills 
in  the  old  volcanic  district  of  Western  and  Central 
India.  Non-columnar  basalts  may  be  amorphous, 
or  they  may  take  the  form  of  volcanic  bombs 
cemented  together  by  a  ferruginous  paste,  or  again 
they  may  be  amygdaloidal.  (Lyell:  Man.  of  Geol., 
ch.  xxviii.,  Ac.) 

ba-sal  -tic,  a.  [Eng.  basalt,  stiff .  -ic ;  Fr.  basal- 
ti>l't.'.\  Composed  in  greater  or  smaller  measure  of 
basalt ;  columnar,  like  basalt,  or  in  any  other  way 
pertaining  to  basalt. 

".  .  •  which  indicates  with  singular  precision  the 
age  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  (xuuHiV  sheets  .  .  ."—Duke 
of  Argyll:  Q.  Jour.  Oral.  Soc.,  vii.  (1861),  pt.  i.,  p.  100. 

ba-salt  I-fonn,  a.  [Eng.  basalt,  i,  and/arm.  In 
Ger.  basalt  if ormiy.]  Having  the  form  of  basalt; 
columnar.  (Maunder.) 

ba  sal  tine,  a.  [From  Eng.  basalt;  -inej  A 
mineral,  which  some  regard  as  identical  with  Horn- 
blende, while  Dana  considers  it  a  synonym  of 
Augite  and  perhaps  of  Fassaite,  two  sub-varieties 
classed  under  his  eighth  variety  of  Pyroxene,  that 
denominated  "Aluminous  Lime,  Magnesia,  Iron 
Pyroxene." 

ba  sal  toid,  a.  [Lat.  basaltes  (BASALT),  and 
Gr.  eidos  =  form,  appearance.]  Presenting  the 
appearance  of  basalt;  resembling  basalt;  having 
basalt  in  its  composition. 

"...  basaltoid  syenite,  black  Egyptian  basalt."— 
Smith's  Lat.  DM.,  Art.  "  Basaltes." 

»ba-s.an,  *ba -§en,  s.  [In  Fr.  basane;  Low 
Lat.  basanium^  bazan,  bazana,bazanna,bazenna.] 
The  skin  of  a  sheep  tanned.  [BASIL  (2).] 

bas  an  ite, -•.  [Lat.  basanites;  Gr.  basanites=  a 
touchstone,  from  basanos=&  touchstone.]  A  min- 
eral, called  aleo  Lydian  Stone.  It  is  placed  by 
Dana  as  one  of  his  Crypto-crystalline  varieties  of 
Quartz.  It  is  a  velvet  black  siliceous  or  flinty 
jasper.  If  an  alloyed  metal  be  rubbed  across  it. 
the  color  left  behind  will  indicate  the  nature  and 
the  depth  of  the  alloy ;  hence  arises  the  name  of 
Touchstone.  [JASPER,  QUARTZ.] 

basa.-n6-mti-9.ne,  bas  a  no  mel  an,  s.  [Gr. 
basanos=&  touchstone,  and  nw/as=black. )  A  min- 
eral believed  to  be  identical  with  Ilmenite.  Dana 
makes  it  his  seventh  variety  of  Menaccanite.  rank- 
ing Ilmenite  as  the  third,  and  Menaccanite  proper 
as  the  fourth.  Basanomolane  is  a  titaniferous 
hflpmatite. 


bas  bled  («  silent),  s.  LFr.  bas-a  stocking;  bleu 
~blue.]  A  "  blue-stocking,"  originally  a  lady  more 
attentive  to  literature  than  to  personal  neatness: 
hence  applied  to  any  literary  lady.  [BLUE-STOCK- 
ixo.] 

bas-9ln-et,  bas-In-et,  bas-sln-et,  *bas- 
sSn-e't,  *bas  -sen-ette,  *bas'-san-ette  (0.  Eng.), 
*bag-san-at,  *bas'- 
san-et,  'ban -net  (O. 
Scott*),!.  [Fr.  bassinet, 
bacinet,  dimin.  of  bas- 
si'ii,  basin,  bacin  =  a 
basin.  In  Prov.  basinet, 
basanet;  Sp.  basinejo; 
Ital.  bacinetto;  Low 
Lat.  bacinetum,  basin- 
etum.]  [BASIN.] 

1.  A  light  helmet,  gen- 
erally without  a  visor, 
which  receives  its  ap- 
pellation from  the  great 
similarity  which  it  pre- 
sents to  a  basin.  The 
specimen  shown  in  the 
illustration  is  from  thja 
tomb  of  Sir  H.  Stafford, 
A.D.  1450,  in  Bromsgrovo 
church,  and  is  adorned 
with  a  richcrest-wreath. 
(O.  Eng.  A  Scotch.) 

"A diadem  of  gold  was  Bet 
Above  his  bright  steel  basinet, 
And  clasp'd  within  its  glittering  twine 
Was  seen  the  glove  of  Argentine." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  vi.  13. 

'•  That  ilke  gentilman  hafaiid  ten  pnndis  worth  of  land 
or  mare  be  sufficiently  harnest  and  aiuiniiit  \vit  h  bassanat 
sellat,  quhite  hat,  gorgeat,  or  peissane.  hale  leg  harnest 
swerd,  spere,  and  dager.1'— Act*  James  IV.,  1491  (ed.  1814), 
p.  228.  (Basnet,  in  ed.  1666.)  (Skene.)  (Jamieatm.) 


Bascinet. 


form  bassinet) : 


2.  (Of  the  fc 

(a)  A  species  of  geranium.    (.Parkinson.) 

(b)  A  skin  with  which  soldiers  covered  themselves. 
(Blount.)     (S.  in  Boucher.) 

bas  -CUle,  s.    [Fr.  bascule= sweep,  see-saw,  coun- 
terpoise, equilibration.] 
Mech. :  A  balancing  lever ;  a  swing  gate  or  bridge. 

base  (1),  "base,  *baas,  a.  As.  [In  Wol.,  FT., & 
Prov.  bas;  Sp.  baxo;  Port,  baixo;  Ital.  6tM»o=low; 
Low  Lat.  6assus=thlck,  fat,  short,  humble.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Literally :  Low  in  place.  (Applied  to  the  posi- 
tion of  one  thing  with  respect  to  another.) 
"  Mir  nose  I'*/"*,  her  browes  hie." 
Hoicrr:  Conf.  Ama.nl.,  bk.  i.    (Btckardson.) 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Of •  individuals : 

(a)  Occupying  a  humble  position  in  society,  being 
as  it  were  at  or  near  the  base  of  the  social  pyramid. 

'•  If  the  lords  and  chief  men  degenerate,  what  shall  be 
hoped  of  the  peasants  and  baser  people  ?  " — Spenser:  Ire- 
land. 

(b)  Illegitimate  in  birth,  bastard. 

"Why  bastard  ?  wherefore  basef 
When  my  dimensions  are  so  well  compact, 
My  mind  as  generous,  and  my  shape  as  true, 
As  honest  madam's  issue." — Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  2. 

(c)  With  the  slender  influence  or  with  the  moral 
qualities  often  seen  in  those  who,  being  at  the  base 
of  the  social  pyramid  or  of  illegitimate  birth,  are 
looked  down  upon  by  the  prpndand  the  unthinking. 
Mean,  undignified,  without  independence  of  feeling. 

"  It  could  not  else  be,  I  should  prove  so  base 
To  sue  and  be  denied  such  common  grace." 

Shakesp.:  Timon,  Hi.  5. 

"Unworthy,  base,  and  insincere." — Cowper:  Friendship. 

(2)  Of  communities:    Politically   low,    without 
power. 

"And  I  will  bring  again  the  captivity  of  Egypt,  and 
will  cause  them  to  return  into  the  land  of  Pathru*.  into 
the  land  of  their  habitation;  and  they  shall  !»•  there  a 
base  kingdom.  It  shall  be  the  basest  of  the  kingdom's; 
neither  shall  it  exalt  itself  any  more  above  the  nations; 
for  I  will  diminish  them,  that  they  shall  no  more  rule 
over  the  nations." — Ezek.  xxix.  14,  16. 

(3)  Of  things :  Mean,  vile,  worthless.    Spec. : 

(a)  Of  metals:  Of  little  value.  (Often  used  of  the 
less  precious  metals  in  coins  en  alloys.  In  theea.-e 
of  gold  and  silver  coins  or  alloys,  all  othor  metwls 
combined  with  them  are  regarded  a-  base,  and  a 
coin  in  which  these  other  metals  are  in  undue  quan- 
tity is  said  to  be  debased.) 

"  A  guinea  is  pure  gold  if  it  ha*  nothing  but  gold  in  it, 
without  any  alloy  or  baser  metal." —  U'utt*. 

"  He  was  robbed  indirectly  by  n  new  issue  of  counters, 
smaller  in  size  and  b<i»er  in  material  than  any  which  hud 
yet  borne  the  image  and  superscription  of  James." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Etty.,  ch.  XV. 


(6)  Ofanyotlter  mitti-ricl  thiwi.  irhether occurring 
in  nature  or  made  by  art:  Inferior  in  quality,  of 
little  value. 

"The  harvest  white  plumb  is  a  base  plumb,  and  the 
white  date  plum  are  no  very  good  plumbs."—  Bacuti. 

"Pyreicus  wns  only  famous  for  counterfeiting  all  base 
things,  as  earthen  pitchers,  a  scullery." — Peacham. 

(c)  Of  deportment :  Suitable  to  a  humble  position. 
[BASE-HUMILITY.] 

(d)  Of  moral  conduct:   Such  as  to  involve  moral 
degradation. 

"He  had  indeed  atoned  for  many  crimes  by  one  crim& 
baser  than  all  the  rest." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Bug.,  ch.  xx. 
II.  Law: 

1.  Suitable  to  be  performed  by  persons  of  low- 
rank.    [BASE  SERVICES.] 

2.  Holding    anything    conditionally.      Specially 
used  of  one  holding  land  on  some  condition,  not 
absolutely.    [BASE  TEXAXT.]     (Blackstone:    Com- 
ment., ii.  9.) 

(1)  English  Lav: : 

(a)  Base  services :  Under  the  feudal  system  bus, 
services  were  such  as  were  fit  only  for  peasants  or 
persons  of  servile  rank  to  perform,  as  to  plow  the 
lord's  land,  to  make  his  hedges,  &c.    (-Blackstone : 
Comment.,  i  i .  5.) 

(&)  A  base  tenant  is  one  holding  land  which  he 
willlose  if  a  certain  contingent  event  occur.  (Black- 
stone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  en.  9.) 

Base  tenure  is  the  tenure  by  which  land  in  such 
circumstances  is  held.  A  base  fee,  called  also  n 
qualified  fee,  is  one  with  a  qualification  attached  t» 
it,  and  which  must  be  determined  whenever  tin" 
qualification  annexed  to  it  is  at  an  end.  If  a  giant 
be  made  to  a  person  and  his  heirs  so  long,  as  lie  or 
his  family  occupies  a  certain  farm,  this  is  a  base 
tenure,  for  the  grant  ceases  if  the  farm  be  no  longer* 
occupied  by  the  grantee  or  his  heirs.  (Blackstone  : 
Comment.,  bk.  ii..  ch.  9.) 

(2)  Scots  Law:    Base  rights  are  those  which  are 

Possessed  by  a  person  who  has  had  feudal  property 
isponed  to  him  by  one  who  arranges  that  it  shall 
be  held  under  himself  and  not  under  his  superior. 

B.  As  substantive:  That  which  is  physically, 
socially,  morally,  or  otherwise  base;  specially,  that 
which  is  morally  so. 

"...    Why  brand  they  us 
With  baser  with  baseness?  bastardy?  basr.  bate!" 

Shakfsp.:  Lear,  i.  2. 

Plural :  Persons  low  or  despised. 

•  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  the  terms  base,  ril, . 
and  mean :  "  Base  is  a  stronger  term  than  vile,  and 
rilf  than  mean.  Base  marks  a  high  degree  of  moral 
turpitude :  vile  and  mean  denote  in  different  degrees 
the  want  of  all  value  or  esteem.  What  is  base 
excites  our  abhorrence;  what  is  vile  provokes  dis- 
gust; what  is  mean  awakens  contempt.  Base  is 
opposed  to  magnanimous ;  rile  to  noble ;  mean  to 
generous.  Ingratitude  is  base ;  it  does  violence  t» 
the  best  affections  of  our  nature :  flattery  is  rite,*  it- 
violates  truth  in  the  grossest  manner  for  the  lowest, 
purposes  of  gain:  compliances  are  mean  which  are 
derogatory  to  the  rank  or  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual." 

base-born,  a. 

1.  Born  out  of  wedlock. 

"But  see  thy  base-born  child,  thy  babe  of  shame. 
Who,  left  by  thee,  upon  our  parish  came." — Gay. 

2.  Of  humble,  though  legitimate  birth. 

"  Better  ten  thousand  base-born  Cades  miscarry 
Than  you  should  stoop  unto  aFrenchman'g  mercy." 
Shakesp.:  2  Henry  VI.,  iv.  8. 

3.  Mean. 

"Shamest  thou  not,  knowing  whence  i  him  art  extraught,. 
To  let  thy  tongue  detect  thy  basejtom  heart?  " 

Shakesp.:  3  Henry  VI.,  ii.  2. 

base-court,     base-courte,     basse-courte,    • 
[In  Fr.  basse-cour.]    The  court  lower  than  anotliet  • 
one  in  dignity;  the  outer  court  of  a  mansion,  tin 
servants'  court,  the  back-yard,  the  farm-yard,  the- 
stable-yard. 
'  The  form  basse-court  is  in  Menage. 

"  Into  the  base-futirt  she  dyd  me  then  lede." 

Percy  Seltyitn,  i.  105.     (Boucher.) 
"  My  lord,  in  the  base-conrt  he  doth  attend, 
To  speak  with  you."—  Shakesp.:  Uichard  II.,  ill.  3. 

base-dance,  *bass-daunoe  (O.  Eng.it  Scotch), 
s.  [Fr.  ^basse-dftnse. }  A  kind  of  dance  slow  ami 
formal  in  its  motions,  and  probably  in  the  minuet 
style;  directly  opposite  to  what  is  called  the  high 
dance. 

"It  vas  ane  celest  recreation  to  behald  'ther  lycht 
lopene,  galmouding,  stendling  bakuart  and  forduart, 
dausand  base-dami<  *,  luiuiians.  galyardis,  turdions, 
braulis  and  branglis  buttons  vitht  mony  lycht  dancis. 
the  quhilk  ar  ouer  prolixt  to  be  rehersit." — Compl.  «f 
*<.<itlana,  p.  102.  (Jamirsim.) 

"Then  came  down  the  Lord  Prince  and  the  Ladye 
Cecill,  and  daunced  two  bttss-daunces." — Append.  '/»- 
Lelaiul's  Cull.,  v.  361.  (Boucher.) 


fate,     fat,     fire,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    gfi,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     fill;     try,     Sfrian.      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw.. 


base-hearted 

base-hearted,  a.    Having  a  low,  mean,  vile,  or 
treacherous  heart. 

*base-buiniHty,  s.    Subjection. 
"  But  virtuous  women  wisely  understand 

That  they  were  bom  to  hnsr-lm  utility. 

Unless  the  heavens  them  lift  to  lawful  sovereignty." 

• 


wful  sovereignty." 

•'-.-  /-.  v-,  V.  v.  25. 


base-minded,  ".  Having  a  low,  meau,  vicious 
mind,  capable  of  morally  low  di-cds. 

"  It  Kignittet  h.  as  it  seemeth,  no  more  than  abject,  base- 
minrltti,  false-hearted,  coward,  or  uidget."—  Camdem 
Remains. 

base-mindedly,  adv.  In  a  low,  vile,  dishonor- 
able  manner. 

base-mindedness,  s.  The  quality  of  being  base- 
minded  ;  vileness  of  mind.  (Sandys.) 

base-rocket  or  base  dyer's-rocket,  s.  Tho 
English  name  given  to  a  species  of  mignonette,  the 
Reseda  lutea.  It  grows  on  waste  plains  and  chalky 
hills.  It  has  yellow  flowers. 

base-souled,  a.  Having  a  low,  mean  soul, 
capable  of  doing  dishonorable  deeds. 

base-spirited,  ".  Having  a  low,  mean,  vicious 
spirit.  (Baxter,  in  Worcester's  Diet.) 

base  (2),a.&s.    [BASS  (3).] 

base-viol,  «.    [BASS-VIOL.] 

6ase  (1),  s.  &  a.  [In  Sw.  6<M=base,  pedestal; 
Ban.,  Dut.,  &Ger.  tyasis;  Fr.  &  Port,  base  ;  Prov. 
txiza  :  Sp.  &  Ital.  6cwa,  base  ;  Lat.  basis  ;  Gr,  basis= 
(I)  a  stepping,  a  movement,  (2)  a  step,  (3)  that  with 
which  one  steps,  a  foot,  or  (4)  that  on  which  ho 
steps,  a  base,  a  pedestal,  a  foundation:  baino=ts 
walk.]  [BASIS.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  lowest  part  of  anything,  considered  as  its 
support;    that   part  of    anything  on    which    the 
remainder  of  it  stands.    (Used  of  the  lower  part  of 
a  hill,  or  of  a  pillar,.the  pedestal  of  a  statue,  &c.) 
LA.,  ILl(a).] 

"...    if  this  fail, 
The  pillar'  d  firmament  is  rottenness, 
And  earth's  base  built  on  stubble." 

Milton;  Comas. 

"Or  to  the  dreadful  summit  of  the  cliff, 
That  beetles  o'er  his  base  into  the  sea." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

"Firm  Doric  pillars  found  your  solid  base; 
The  fair  Corinthian  crowns  the  higher  space." 

Dryden. 

"  Men  of  weak  abilities  in  great  places  are  like  little 
Ntatues  set  on  great  bases,  made  the  less  by  their  advance- 
ment."— Bacon. 

2.  That  end  of  anything  which  is  broad  and  thick, 
as  the  base  of  a  cone.    [A.,  II.  3  (d).] 

*3.  An  apron. 

"Bakers  in  their  linen  6os«s."—  Marston. 

4.  That  part  of  any  ornament  which  hangs  down, 
as  housings. 

"Phalastus  was  all  in  white,  having  his  bases  and 
caparison  embroidered."  —  Sidney. 

5.  The  place  from  which    racers  or   tilters  run  ; 
the  bottom  of  the  field;  the  career  •,  the  starting- 
post. 

".    .    .    to  their  appointed  base  they  went; 
With  beating  heart  th'  expecting  «ign  receive, 
And,  starting  all  at  once,  the  barrier  leave." 

Dryden. 

II.  Technically; 
I.  Architecture: 

(a)  The  part  of  a  column  between  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft  and  the  top  of  the  pedestal.  In  cases  in 
which  there  is  no  pedestal,  then  the  base  is  the  part 
between  the  bottom  of  the  column  and  the  plinth. 
[See  example  from  Dryden  under  A.,  I.  l.j 


Corinthian.  Tuscan. 

Bases  of  Columns. 

(b)  A  plinth  with  its  moldings  constituting  the 
lower  part  (that  which  slightly  projects  i  of  the  wall 
of  a  room. 

L>.  Sculp.:  The  pedestal  of  a  statue.  [See  example 
from  Bacon  under  A.,  1.  1.] 

3.  Geometry: 

(a)  The  base  of  an  ordinary  triangle  is  its  third 
side,  not  necessarily  the  one  drawn  at  the  bottom 
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of  the  diagram,  but  the  one  which  has  not  yet  been 
mentioned  while  the  two  others  have.  (Euclid, 
bk.  i.,  Prop.  4,  Enunciation.) 

(6)  The  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  is  the  side 
which  is  not  one  of  the  equal  two.  (Prop.  5,  Enun- 
ciation.) 

(c)  The  base  of  a  parallelogram  is  the  straight 
line  on  which  in   any  particular  proposition  tho 
parallelogram  is  assumed  to  stand.    (Prop.  35.)    It 
also  is  not  necessarily  drawn    the  lowest  in   the 
figure.    (Prop.  47.) 

(d)  The  base  of  a  cone  is  the  circle  described  by 
that  side  containing  the  right  angle  which  revolves. 
(Euclid,  bk.  xi.,  Def.  20.) 

(e)  The  bases  of  a  cylinder  are  the  circles  described 
by  the  two  rotatory  opposite  sides  of  the  parallelo- 
gram, by  the   revolution  of  which  it  is   formed. 
(Def.  23.) 

4.  Trigonometry,  Surveying   &  Map-making.     A 
base  or  base-line  is  a  straight  line  measured  on  the 
ground,  from  the  two  extremities  of  which  angles 
will  be  taken  with  the  view  of  laying   down  a 
triangle  or  series  of  triangles,  and  so  mapping  out 
the  country  to  be  surveyed. 

5.  Fort. :  The  exterior  side  of  a  polygon,  or  the 
imaginary  line  connecting  the  salient  angles  of  two 
adjacent  bastions. 

6.  Ordnance:  The  protuberant  rear-portion  of  a 
gun,  between  the  knot  of  the  cascabel  and  the  base- 
ring. 

7.  Military:  That  country  or  portion  of  a  country 
in  which  the  chief  strength  of  one  of  the  combat- 
ants lies,  and  from  which  he  draws  reinforcements 
of  men,  ammunition,  <fec.  During  the  Indian  mutiny 
and  war  of  1857  and  1858,  the  base  of  the  operations 
for  the  recovery  of  Delhi  was  the  Punjaub. 

8.  Zool. :  That  portion  of  anything  by  which  it  is 
attached  to  anything  else  of  higher  value  or  signifi- 
cation.   (Dana.) 

9.  Sot. :  A  term  applied  to  the  part  of  a  leaf  adjoin- 
ing the  leaf-stalk,  to  that  portion  of  a  pericarp 
which  adjoins  the  peduncle,  or  to  anything  simi- 
larly situated. 

10.  Her.:  The  lower  part  of  a  shield,  or,  more 
specifically,  the  width  of  a  bar  parted  off  from  the 
lower  part  of  a  shield  by  a  horizontal  line.    It  is 
called  also  base-bar,  baste,  and  plain  point.    (Gloss, 
of  Her.) 

11.  Chem. :  A  metallic  oxide  which  is  alkaline,  or 
capable  of  forming  with  an  acid  a  salt,  water  being 
also  formed,  the  metal  replacing  the  hydrogen  in 
the  acid.    Organic  bases  or  alkaloids  are  found  in 
many  plants;  they  contain  nitrogen,  and  are  prob- 
ably substitution  compounds  of  ammonia.  Artificial 
organic  bases  are  called  amines.    Bases  soluble  in 
water  render  red  litmus  blue. 

12.  Dyeing:  Any  substance  used  as  a  mordant. 
[MORDANT.] 

B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  the  lower  part,  the 
thickest  end  of  anything,  a  mathematical  or  trigo- 
nometrical base,  or  whatever  else  is  similar ;  as  a 
base-line.  [A.,  II.  4.] 

base-ball,  s. 

1.  A  game  carried  on  with  a  ball  on  a  diamond- 
shaped  field  having  four  bases. 

2.  The  ball  with  which  the  game  is  played, 
base-bar,  s. 

Her.    [BASE  (1),  A.,  II.  10.] 

base-line,  s. 

Geom.  &  Trig.    [BASE  (1),  A.,  II.  4.] 

base-ring,  s.  A  molding  on  the  breech  of  a 
gun,  between  the  base  and  the  first  reinforce. 
(Knight.) 

base  (2)  (plural  ba  -ses,),  s.  [Fr.  6os=bottom, 
feet,  depth,  end.  lower  part,  extremity ;  stocking, 
hose.] 

In  the  plural : 

1.  Armor  for  the  legs. 

"  And  put  before  his  lap  a  napron  white, 
Instead  of  curiets  and  bases  fit  for  fight." 

Spenser.-  F.  o.,  V.  y.  20. 

"  Nor  shall  it  e'er  be  said  that  wight, 
With  gauntlet  blue  and  bases  white, 
And  round  blunt  truncheon  by  his  side. 
So  great  a  man  at  arms  defy'd." — Hiuinn-n*. 

2.  Stockings. 

"He  had  party-colored  silk  bases  of  a  rich  mercer's 
stuffe."— Monumachla  (1613),  p.  20. 

*base  t3),  "bays,  "bars.,  *bar-rf  B,  s.  [The  form 
bars  scorns  the  older  one,  occurring  as  early  as  tin- 
reign  of  Edward  I.  Base  is  apparently  a  corrup- 
tion of  it.  The  name  bars  is  said  to  have  been 
given  because  the  place  in  which  it  was  first  played 
was,  tiirtiratively  speaking,  "barred "oft*  from  tho 
intrusion  of  those  who  were  not  in  the  game.] 
Formerly  a  game  for  children,  tho  full  name  of 
which  was  Prisoner's  Base  or  Prisoner's  ISni/s. 
Two  equal  parties  of  young  people  faced  each  other 
in  line,  each  line  connected  by  a  joining  of  hands. 
Behindoach  line  was  a  "base"  or  home.of  which 
one  kept  hold.  If  any  person  breaking  off  from  the 
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line  ran  into  the  intermediate  space,  he  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  an  opponent  from  the  other 
side,  who,  if  he  caught  him,  gained  a  score  for  his 
own  party.    However  many  such  pursuits  might 
take  place,  each  person  giving  chase  had  to  stick  to 
the  fugitive  whom  he  had  originally  singled  out. 
In  some  countries  the  game  was  called  Prisoner's 
Bars,  or  Prison  Bars,  not  base.    [See  etymology.] 
"  He  wende  in  a  day  to  plawe 
The  children  ournen  at  the  bars, 
A  cours  he  took  with  o  felawe 
Gregorie  the  swiftere  was. 
After  hym  he  )eop  pas  wel  gode 
With  honden  seyseth  him  with  skept, 
That  other  was  vnblitbe  of  mode, 
For  tene  of  herte  sore  he  wept 
And  run  home  as  he  wer  wode." 
Legend  of  St.  Gregory,  MS.  Colt.,  Cleop.,  D.  10,  f.  186  fc. 

(S.  in  Boucher.) 

"  .    .    .    two  striplings,  lads  more  like  to  run 
The  country  base  than  to  commit  such  slaughter." 
Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  T.  3. 

base  (1),  r.  t.  [Contracted  from  Eng.  debase  or 
from  abase.]  To  debase;  to  alloy  by  the  mixturo- 
of  a  less  valuable  metal. 

"  I  am  doubtful  whether  men  have  sufficiently  refined 
metals  which  we  cannot  base:  as  whether  iron,  brass,  and 
tin  be  refined  to  the  height." — Bacon. 

base  (2),  c.  t.    [From  Eng.  base,  s.] 

1.  To  make  a  pike  stand  upon  its  base  or  lower 
part,  by  applying  the  latter  to  the  ground ;  or,  more 
probably,  to  abase  or  lower  it. 

"  Based  his  pyke."— Plutarch  (1579).  (HaWwell:  Conl. 
to  Lexic.) 

2.  To  found. 

"...  to  verify  the  report  on  which  his  statement 
was  baaed." — Times,  November  16,  1877. 

*base(3),  *basse,  v.  t.  [From  BASK  (2),*.]  To- 
apparel,  to  equip. 

"...  apparelled  and  bossed  in  lawny  velvet." — 
Hall:  Henry  fill.,  an.  6.  (Richardson.) 

based  (1)  (Eng.),  ba'-sH  (Scotch),  pa.  par.  &  a. 
[BASK  (!),«.*.] 

based  (2) ,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BASE  (2) ,  v.  t.] 
•ba'se-lard,  "bis -la-?rd,  s.  [InO.  Sw.  baulare,- 
O.  Teut.  baseler= a  long  dagger  or  short  sword.]    A 
poniard  or  dagger,  generally  worn  dependent  from 
the  girdle.    (S.  in  Boucher. ) 

"  Bucklers  brode  and  swerdis  long 
Baudrike  with  baselardis  kene, 
Suche  toles  about  ther  neck  thei  hong." 
Ploughman's  Tale,  in  Wright's  Polit.  Poems,   i.  331. 
"A  baselard  or  a  ballocke  knife,  with  bottons  overgilt."' 
— Piers  Plowman,  f.  79.     (S.  in  Boucher.) 

"Baselard:  sica." — Prompt.  Parv. 
*J  The  weapon  with  which  Sir  William  de  Wai- 
worth  slew  Wat  Tyler  was  a  baselard,  which  is  still 
preserved  with  veneration  by  the  Company  of  Fish- 
mongers, of  which  Walworth  was  a  member.  (8.  in 
Boucher.) 

base-lSss,  *ba  se-l8sse,  a.  [Eng.  base;  -iess.J 
Without  a  base,  with  nothing  to  stand  upon. 

"  It  must  be  accented  ...  as  an  historical  fact,  or 
rejected  as  baseless  notion." — Mtlman:  Hist,  of  Jews,  8(1 
ed..  Preface,  vol.  i.,  p.  rvi. 

"  And  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision." 

Shakesp. :  The  Tempest. 

ba  seT  la,  «.  [Malabar  name.]  Malabar  Night- 
shade. A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  ordc'i- 
ChenopodiacesB  (Chenopods).  The  species  Basellu 
alba  and  B.  rubra  are  twining  succulent  plants, 
with  smooth  fleshy  leaves,  used  in  China  aad  India 
as  spinach  plants.  B.  rubra  yields  a  very  rich 
purple  dye,  which,  however,  is  difficult  to  fix. 

ba-seMa-9g-»  (Lat.),  ba-seT-lads  (Eng.),  s. 
f  BASELLA.]  An  order  of  perigynous  exogens,  placed 
by  Lindley  in  his  Ficoidal  Alliance.  It  consists  of 
plants  like  Ficoids,  but  with  distinct  sepals,  no 
petals,  tho  fruit  inclosed  in  a  membranous  or  suc- 
culent calyx,  a  single  solitary  carpel,  and  an  erect 
seed.  (Lindley.)  All  or  nearly  all  tropical.  In 
1847  Lindley  estimated  the  known  species  at  twelve. 

ba 'se-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  base  ;-ly.~]  In  a  base  man- 
ner. Specially— 

1.  Born  of  low  rank  or  out  of  wedlock,    in  bas- 
tardy, illegitimately. 

"These  two  Mitylene  brethren,  basely  born,  crept  out  of 
a  small  galliot  unto  the  majesty  of  great  kings."—  Knolle*. 

2.  In  such  a  way  as  one  looked  down  upon  iu 
society  might  be  expected  to  do ;  meanly,  dishonor- 
ably. 

"The  king  is  not  himself,  but  basely  led 

By  flatterers."       Shakeep.:  Richard  II.,  ii.  1. 
"A  lieutenant  basely  gave  it  up  as  soon  as  Essex  in  his- 
passage  demanded  it."—  Clarendon. 

"...    by  him  left 
On  whom  he  most  depended,  basely  left, 
Betray'd,  deserted." 

Cmrper.-  CM  Finding  the  Heel  of  a  Shoe. 


btfil,    bdy;     p6ut,    Jtfwl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     gain,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist.   ph  =  lV 
-cian,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
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basilica 


'ba  se-ment,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  base;  -ment.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  &  Med.:   The  lowest,  outermost, 
or  most  fundamental   part   of   a  structure ;  that 
•above  oroufcpide  of  which  anything  is  reared. 

"...  the  homogeneous  simple  membrane  which 
"forms  the  basement  of  the  akin  and  mucous  membrane." 
— Todd  A  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  i.,  p.  60. 

2.  Arch.  <fc  Ord,  Lang. :  The  lower  story  of  a  build- 
ing, whether  constituting  a  sunken  story  or  a  ground 
floor.    In  ancient  architecture  the  basement  was 
generally  low,  and  had  above  it  a  row  of  columns. 
It  is  still  low  in  most  churches  and  other  public 
buildings,  but  high  in  private  houses. 

B.  As  adjective :  Lowest,  outermost,  most  funda- 
'-  mental. 

"It  consists,  like  the  corresponding  part  of  most  other 
glands,  of  two  layers,  an  outer  basement  membrane  with 
which  the  vessels  are  in  contact,  and  an  epithelium 
lining  the  interior." — Todd  t&  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat,, 
vol.  i.,  ch.  xiv.,  p.  423. 

basement-membrane, «. 

Anatomy :  A  membrane  lying  between  the  cutis 
and  the  epidermis  of  the  skin. 

"This  expanse  consists  of  two  elements,  a  basement- 
.  tissue  composed  of  simple  membrane,  uninterrupted, 
homogeneous,  and  transparent,  covered  by  an  epithelium 

•  or  pavement   of  nucleated    particles.    Underneath    the 

•  basement-membrane  vessels,  nerves,  and  areolar  tissue  are 
placed."— Todd  A  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  i.  404. 

basement-tissue,  s. 

Anat.:  The  tissue  of  which  basement-membrane 
is  composed.  (See  an  example  under  BASEMENT- 

MEMBRANE.) 

ba'-sen,  a.    [From  Eng.  base,  s.,  in  the  sense  of 
anything   broad.     Or  from  basin:    "As   large    as 
basins.     (Of.  Saucer-eyes.)    (Herrtage.)]  Extended. 
"  Then  gan  the  courtiers  gaze  on  every  side. 
And  stare  on  him,  with  big  lookes  basen  wide." 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale,  i.  1. 

base-ness  (l),  *ba  se-nSsse,  s.  [Eng.  base- 
;low,  and  suff.  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  base  or 
low,  in  place  or  in  any  other  respect.  Specially — 

I.  Of  lowness  in  place:  The  state  or   quality  of 
being  low  in  social  standing. 

(a)  Without  imputation  on  the  legitimacy  of  the 
birth:  Humble  rank. 

"  So  seldome  seene  that  one  in  basenesse  set 
Doth  noble  courage  shew  with  curteous  manners 
met."  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  iii.  L 

(b)  With  such  imputation :  Illegitimacy  of  birth, 
bastardy. 

"Why  brand  they  us 

With  base?  with  baseness  f  bastardy?  base?  base?" 
Shakesp,:  King  Lear,  i.  2. 

II.  Of  the  moral  qualities  likely  to  be  produced  by 
-Such  lowness  in  place :  The  state  or  quality  of  pos- 
sessing, or  being  supposed  to  possess,  the  moral 
-qualities  likely  to  be  found  in  the  low,  the  despised, 
and  the   illegitimately  born;   meanness,  vileoess, 
deceit. 

"Of  crooked  baseness  an  indignant  scorn." 

Thomson:  Liberty,  pt.  v. 

III.  Of  debasement  in  metals:  Absence  of  value ; 
•comparative  worthlessness  in  a  metal. 

"We  alleged  the  fraudulent  obtaining  his  patent,  the 
baseness  of  his  metal,  and  the  prodigious  sum  to  be 
coined." — Swift. 

ba  se  ness  (2),  s.  [Eng.  feose=deep  in  sound, 
and  suff.  -ness.}  Deepness  of  sound. 

"The  just  and  measured  proportion  of  the  air  percussed 
•toward  the  baseness  or  trebleness  of  tones,  is  one  of  the 
..greatest  secrets  in  the  contemplation  of  sounds." — Bacon. 

bas-Sn-et,  s.    [BASCINET-] 
ba-sgg,  «.    [BASE  (2),  a.] 

*bash,  v.  i.  [Shortened  from  abash  (q.  v.).  Comp. 
Heb.  bosh=to  be  cast  down,  confounded.or  ashamed ; 
Jshbosheth  =  a  man  of  shame.]  To  be  ashamed. 
\I  ABASH.] 

"  He  soone  approched,  panting,  breathlesse,  whot, 
And  all  so  soyld  that  none  could  him  descry: 
His  countenaunce  WM  bold,  and  bashed  not 
For  Ouyons  lookes,  out  scornefull  eyeglaunce  at  him 
shot."  Spenser:  F.  Q.t  II.  iv.  37. 

tba-Shaw,  s.  [In  Dut.  &  Ger.  bassa;  Fr.  bacha; 
Sp.  bajca.\  [PACHA.] 

1.  The  old  way,  still  sometimes  adopted,  of  spell- 
ing pacha  (q.  v.). 

"  The  Turks  made  an  expedition  into  Persia;  and  because 
of  the  straits  of  the  mountains,  the  bashaw  consulted 
-which  way  they  should  get  in." — Bacon. 

"The  lady  with  the  gay  macaw, 
The  dancing-girl,  the  great  bashaw 
With  bearded  lip  and  chin." 

Longfellow:  To  a  Child. 

2.  A  haughty,  overbearing,  and    tyrannical  per- 
son. 


bash  -fill,  a.  [From  bash,  evidently  =  shame, 
though  no  noun,  but  only  a  verb  of  this  form  now 
exists ;  and  suff.  -full.] 

I.  Literally  (of  persons): 

1.  Full  of  shame:  having  the  eyes  abased;  hav- 
ing a  downcast  look  from  an  excess  of  modesty  or 
consciousness  of  demerit.  (Used  of  single  occasions 
or  of  the  character  in  general.) 

"...    the  bold  youth. 
Of  soul  impetuous,  and  the  bashful  maid." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

'•And  bashful  in  his  first  attempt  to  write." 

Addtson. 

2.  Sheepish,  unduly  and  foolishly  embarrassed  in 
company,  not   from    genuine    modesty,  but   from 
latent  vanity. 

II.  figuratively  (of  things) : 

1.  In  the  concrete.    (Of  things  boldly  personified 
and  poetically  assumed  to  feel  like  man) : 

(a)  Feeling  shame,  and  in  consequence  trying  to 
shun  observation. 

"The  Ouse,  dividing  the  well-waterM  land, 
Now  glitters  in  the  sun,  and  now  retires, 
As  bashful,  yet  impatient  to  be  seen." 

Cowper:  Task,  bk.  i. 
(6)  Shame-produced ;  caused  by  shame. 

"His  bashful  bonds  disclosing  Merit  breaks." 

Thomson:  Liberty,  pt.  v. 

2.  In  the  abstract  : 

(a)  In  a  good  sense :  Of  natural  shame,  modestyi 
or  any  similar  quality. 

"He  burns  with  ?>«*hrtii  shame." 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis. 
"No,  Leon  tit  o, 

I  never  tempted  her  with  word  too  large. 
But,  as  a  brother  to  his  sister,  shew'd 
Bashful  sincerity  and  comely  love." 

Ibid.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iv.  1. 

(b)  In  a  bad  sense:  Of  cunning,  or  any  similar 
quality. 

"Hence,  bashful  canning! 
And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  innocence." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  1. 

bash  -ful-lf ,  adv.     [Eng.  bashful;   -ly.]    In  a 
bashful  manner,  whether — 
(1)  Modestly.    (Sherwood.) 
Or  (2)  Sheepishly. 

bash'-ful-ne'ss,  s.  [Eng.  bashful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  bashful ;  the  disposition  to  blush 
or  show  embarrassment  in  the  presence  of  others. 

(1)  To  a  legitimate  extent:  Shame  produced  by 
true  modesty. 

"So  sweet  the  blush  of  Bashfulness, 
Even  Pity  scarce  can  wish  it  less." 

Bgron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  i.  8. 

(2)  To  an  illegitimate  extent:  Sheepishness,  false 
modesty. 

"For  fear  had  bequeathed  his  room  to  his  kinsman 
bashfulness,  to  teach  him  good  manners." — Sidney. 

"There  are  others  who  have  not  altogether  so  much  of 
this  foolish  bashfulness,  and  who  ask  every  one's  opinion." 
— Dryden. 

bash'  I  ba-zouk',  s.  [Turk,  btttthi  bozouk=onG 
who  fights  without  science;  an  irregular  combat- 
ant.] 

In  Turkey:  An  irregular  soldier  of  any  kind. 
Under  the  direction  of  British  officers  the  Bashi 
Bazouks  acquired  reputation  in  the  Crimean  war ; 
but  under  Turkish  leadership  ia  the  Bulgarian 
insurrection  of  1876,  they  acted  with  such  inhu- 
manity that  the  term  Bashi  Bazouk  became  one  of 
reproach,  and  had  to  bo  exchanged  for  another — 
Mustehaiz=Provincial  militia. 

"  The  troops  hitherto  known  under  the  sinister  appella- 
tion  of  'Bashi  Bazouks'  will  henceforth  be  called  '  Muste- 
haiz,' or  Provincial  Militia."—  Pera  Correspondent  of  the 
Times,  April  23, 1877. 

*bash'-less,  a.  [Eng.  bash  (q.  v.},  and  suff.  •less.'} 
Without  shame,  shameless,  unblushing.  (Spenser.) 

ba-slc.a.    [Eng,  bas(e);  -ic.] 

1,  Chem.:  Pertaining   to  a  base;    constituting  a 
base  and  a  salt. 

2.  Having  the  base  in  excess;  having  the  base 
atomically  greater  than  that  of  the  acid  or  that  of 
the  related  neutral  salt;  a  direct  union  of  a  basic 
oxide  with  an  acid  oxide.    (Todd  &  Bowman.) 

basic  rocks. 

Litholoqy,  Chem.  and  Geol,:  In  Bernard  Von 
Cotta's  classification,  one  of  the  two  leading  divis- 
ions of  igneous  rocks,  whether  volcanic  or  plutonic. 
It  comprises  those  which  aro  poor  in  silica,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Acidic  Rocks,  which  are  rich  in 
that  mineral  constituent.  A  somewhat  analogous 
classification  had  been  previously  adopted  by  Bun- 
sen,  who  called  rocks  akin  to  the  Ba.sic  ones  Pyrox- 
onic  fPYRoxEXic],  and  those  allied  to  the  Acidic 
Rocks  Trachytic[TRACHYTlc];but  while  the  Pyr«>x- 


enic  division  contains  only  45  to  90  parts  of  silica, 
the  Basic  one  has  55  to  80  parts.  (Bernhttrd  Von 
Cotta :  Rocks,  translated  by  Lawrence,  ed.  1878. 
pp.  120,356.) 

ba  -si  g€r-ine,  s,  [Lat.  basis;  Gr.  basis=a.  base; 
and  Mod.  Lat.  cerum.]  A  mineral,  the  same  a» 
Fluocerite,  or  Fluocerine  (q.  v.). 

ba-sld  -I-a,  s.  [Gr.  6<ms=a  base,  and  dimin. 
termination,  frequent  in  Gr.  idion.]  The  cells  on 
the  apex  of  which  the  spores  of  fungi  are  formed. 

ba-sl-fl  -er,  s.    [Eng.  bosify;  -er.] 

Chem.:  That  which  basifies  any  substance ;  that 
which  converts  any  substance  into  a  salifiable  base. 

ba'-sl-fy,  v.  t.  [Lat.  basis,  from  Gr,  basis = a  base 
(BASIS),  and/ac4o=to  make.] 

Chem. :  To  convert  into  a  salifiable  base. 

ba'-sl-fy-lng,  pr.par.  &  a.    [BASIFY.] 

ba-sl-gy'n'-l-um,  s.  [Gr.6o*&=a  base,  and  gyne 
=  .  .  .  a  female.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  GYNOPHOBE  (q.  v.). 

b&g'-Il  (1),  *.    [In  Fr.  feweau=beveling.] 

Joinery:  The  sloping  edge  of  a  chisel  or  of  the 
iron  of  a  plane.  For  soft  wood  it  is  usually  made 
12%  and  for  hard  wood,  18". 

"These  chissels  are  not  ground  to  such  a  basil  as  the 
joiner's  chissels,  on  one  of  the  sides,  but  are  basiled 
always  on  both  the  flat  sides,  so  that  the  edge  lies 
between  both  the  sides  in  the  middle  of  the  tool."— 
lUoxon. 

bag '-II  (2),  s.  [Possibly  from  an  Oriental  word 
meaning  to  strip.]  The  skin  of  a  sheep  tanned, 
used  in  bookbinding  and  for  making  slippers. 

bag-Il  (3)f*.  [In  Sw.  basilika;  Ban.  basilike- 
nart ;  Dut.  basilicum ;  Ger,  basilikum  and  basilien- 
kraut;  Fr.  basilic;  Ital.  basilico;  Lat.  basilicum; 
from  Gr.  6o*ihJtos=royal;  basileus=&  king.]  The 
English  name  of  the  Ocymum,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Lamiacece,  or  Labiates.  The 
species  ate  numerous ;  many  of  them  come  from  the 
East  Indies.  They  are  fine-smelling  plants. 

1[  Sweet  Basil  or  Basilicum  is  Ocymum  basilicum. 
It  is  an  aromatic  pot-herb. 

Wild  Basil  is  Calamintha  clinopodium. 

basil-thyme,  s.    Calamintha  acinos. 

basil-weed,  «.  The  same  as  Wild  Basil  (Cala~ 
mintha  clinopodium). 

*bas/-n(4),*bas'-sn,  s.  [Abbreviated  from  Fr. 
basilic— a,  basilisk,  a  kind  of  cannon.]  [BASILISK.] 
A  lone  cannon,  or  piece  of  ordnance,  carrying  a  ball 
of  160 Ibs.  weight,  but  practically  useless. 

"She  bare  many  canons,  six  on  every  side,  with  three 
great  bassits,  two  behind  in  her  dock,  and  one  before." — 
Pitscottie,  pp.  107,  108.  (Jamieson.) 

bag '-II,  t».  /.  [From  basil,  s.]  To  grind  the  edge 
of  a  tool  to  an  angle.  [For  example,  see  BASIL 

b&S'-I-la-r,  ba-sir-ar-y*,  a.  &  s.  [In  Fr.  basilaire; 
Port,  basilar;  Mod.  Lat.  basilaris;  from  basis.] 
[BASE,  BASIS.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Gen. :  Situated  at  the  base  of  anything. 

2.  Anat. :  Pertaining  to  any  portion  of  the  frame 
which  forms  a  basis  to  other  portions. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Anat.:  An  important  artery. 

"  .  .  .  at  the  posterior  margin  of  the  pons  they  [the 
vertebral  arteries]  coalesce  to  form  a  single  vessel,  the 
basilar,  which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  pons." — 
Todd  <fr  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  p.  293. 

Ba-gll'-I-an,  a.  [Named  after  St.  Basil,  who 
founded  a  monastery  in  Pontus,  and  an  order  of 
monks!  which  soon  spread  over  the  East,  was  intro- 
duced into  the  West  in  1057,  and  reformed  by  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.  in  1569.]  Pertaining  to  the  monks  of 
the  order  of  St.  Basil. 

ba-gll-Ic,  *ba-fll -Ick,  a.  &s.  [In  Sp.  basilico;' 
Lat.  basilicus;  Gr.  basilikos=Toya\;  from  bosileus= 
a  king.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  basilica  (q.  v.). 

2.  Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  vein  of  the  arm  called 
the  basilic.    [B.  2.] 

"These  aneurisms  following  always  upon  bleeding1  the 
basilic  vein,  must  be  aneurisms  of  the  humeral  artery." 
• — Sharp. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1 .  A  rch.    [  BASILICA.] 

2.  Anat.:  A  vein  which  crosses  the  radial  artery 
in  tho  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  is  separated  from  it 
by  a  tendinous  expansion  of  the  biceps  muscle.     It 
is  one  of  the  two  veins  most  frequently  opened  in 
blood-letting. 

ba-sJU-I-ca,  ba-gll'-Ic,  *ba-gll  -let,  s.  [In  Fr. 
basil  tqite ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  basilica  ;  Gr.  basilike ; 
from  bf.tailikfMS— royal;  basileus=a.  king.] 
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I.  In   (he    Greek    period:     Apparently,    as    the 
etymology  shows,  a  royal  residence,  though  proof 
of  the  fact  has  not  been  obtained. 

II.  Inthe  Old  Roman 
period : 

1.  A  public  building 
in  tho  forum  of  Rome, 
furnished  with  double 
colonnades  or  aisles. 
It  was  used  both  as  a 
court  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and 
as  an  exchange  for  ,>, 
merchants.  plan  of  Trajan's  Basilica. 

'2.  Any  similar  building  in  other  parts  of  Rome  or 
in  the  provincial  cities. 

III.  In  the  Christian  period : 

1.  A  cathedral  church.    The  name  is  given  because 
under  Constantino  many  basilicas  were   changed 
into  Christian  churches,  objection    being   felt  to 
transforming  the  heathen  temples,  the  associations 
of  which  had  been  always  anti-Christian,  and  often 
immoral.      (See  Trench's  Synon.  of  New  Testament, 
p.  139.) 

2.  A  royal  palace. 

Tf  The  term  was  also  applied  in  the  Middle  Ages 
to  the  largo  canopied  tomb  of  persons  of  distinction. 
(See  Parker's  Glossary  of  Her.) 

ba-§Il  '-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  basilic;  -a!.]  The  same 
as  BASILIC,  adj.  (q.  v.) 

basilical  vein. 

Anal.    [BASILIC,  B.  2.] 

ba-s.Il  -Ic-an,  a.  [Eng.  basilic  (adj.),  and  sun", 
-an.]  The  vein  of  the  arm  described  under  BASILIC, 
B.  2. 

IT  Soon  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I..  Howell 
made  sarcastic  allusion  to  the  tragic  event,  by  using 
the  word  basilican  atonce  in  its  anatomical  and  its 
etymological  sense. 

"  I  will  attend  with  patience  how  England  will  thrive, 
now  that  she  ia  let  blood  in  the  basilican  vein." — Hotoell: 
Lett.,  Hi.  24. 

*ba  §ir-I-c5k,  s.  [From  Eng.  batili(sk),  and 
cork  or  cock(atrice).']  [CocKATEiCE.]  A  basilisk. 
(Chaucer.) 

ba-8.H'-I-c6n,  s.  [Gr.  ba8ilikon=royal,  from  its 
"sovereign"  virtue.]  An  ointment  called  also 
tetruphtirmacon,  from  its  being  composed  of  four 
ingredients— yellow  wax,  black  pitch,  resin,  and 
olive  oil.  (Quincy.) 

"  I  made  incision  into  the  cavity,  and  put  a  pledget  of 
baxilicon  over  it." — Wiseman. 

Ba-Sll  -I-dans,  s.  [Named  after  Basilides.]  (See 
def.) 

Church  Hist.:  The  followers  of  Basilides.  an  emi- 
nent Gnostic,  who  lived  at  Alexandria  in  the  early 
part  of  the  second  century  A.  D. 

bas.-1-Hs  -cus,  s.  [Lat.  basiliiscw,  the  fabulous 
animal  described  under  BASILISK  (q.  v.).] 

Herpetologu:  A  genus  of  Reptiles  founded  by 
Daudm.  It  belongs  to  the  family  Iguanidse.  There 
is  a  fin-like  elevation,  capable  of  being  erected  or 
depressed,  running  along  the  back  and  tail ;  there  is 
no  throat-pouch,  and  thigh-pores  are  absent.  On 
the  occiput  is  a  membranous  dilatable  pouch.  The 
species  are  partly  arboreal.partly  aquatic.  Basilis- 
cnx  mitratus,  the  Hooded  Basilisk,  is  from  Guiana 
and  other  parts  of  tropical  America.  B.  Amboinen- 
sis,  the  Crested  Basilisk,  is  from  Amboyna  and  other 
parts  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Their  habits  are 
quite  unlike  those  attributed  to  the  fabulous  basi- 
lisk of  antiquity.  [BASILISK.] 

has  -I-lIslt.  *ba§  -I-lIske,  s.  [In  Sw.,  Dan.,  & 
Ger.  basilisk;  Fr.  basilic;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  basi- 
lisco;  Lat.  ba-siUecits;  Gr.  basiliskos  =  (1)  a  little 
king  or  chieftain,  (2)  a  kind  of  serpent,  so  named, 
according  to  Pliny,  from  a  spot  upon  its  head  like  a 
crown.  (See  example  under  A.  1.)] 
A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  fabulous  animal,  imagined  by  the  ancients  to 
bo  so  deadly  that  its  look,  and  much  more  its  breath, 
was  fatal  to  those  who  stood  near.    When  it  hissed, 
other  serpents  fled  from  it  in  alarm.  [COCKATRICE.] 
"Make  me  not  sighted  like  the  hH.iilisk; 
I've  looked  on  thousands  who  have  sped  the  better 
By  my  regard,  but  kill'd  none  BO." 

fihnkrsp.:   Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

"The  ftasiV/sA-  was  a  serpent  not  above  three  palms  long, 
and  differenced  from  other  serpents  by  advancing  his 
head,  and  some  white  marks  or  coronary  spots  upon  the 
crown." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

*2.  An  obsolete  kind  of  cannon,  supposed  to  re- 
semble the  fabulous  basilisk  in  its  deadly  effect. 

[BASIL  (4).] 

"We  practice  to  make  swiftea  motions  than  any  you 
have,  and  to  make  them  stronger  and  more  violent  than 
yours  are;  exceeding  your  greatest  cannons  and  basilisks." 
— Bacon. 


B.  Technically: 

1.  Her.:  Tho  fabulous   animal    described  under 
A.,  1.    In  most  respects  it  resembles  the  cockatrice, 
from  which,  however,  it  is  distinguishable  by  hav- 
ing an  additional  head  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail. 
This  peculiarity  of  its  being  two-headed  makes  it 
sometimes  be   called   the   Amphisien  Cockatrice. 
[AMPHISIEN  COCKATRICE.] 

2.  Zoo/. :  The  English  name  of  the  genus  Basilis- 
cus  (q.  v.). 

ba'-sln  {/  mute,  as  if  written  ba  n),  ba  -sin 
(Ena.)t  *ba  -sing,  plur.  *ba  -sing-Is  (O.  Scotch),  K. 
(In  Dan.  &  Fr.  bassin;  O.  Fr.,  O.  Sp.,  <fc  Prov.  bacin; 
Mod.  Sp.  &  Port,  bacia;  Ital.  bacino;  Low.  .Lat. 
bacchinus;  from  bacca—o.  vessel  for  water.  Cog- 
nate with  Ger.  becken=a.  basin,  and  Eng.  bac,  back 
(2)  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Of  cavities  artificially  made : 

1.  A  small  vessel  for  holding  water,  designed  for 
washing  or  other  purposes. 

"  Hergest  dotat  this  kirk  with  cowpis,  challicis,  basingis, 
lawaris." — Bellend.:  Cron.,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  15.  Pelvibus,  Boeth. 
(Jamieson.) 

"We  behold  a  piece  of  silver  in  a  basin,  when  water  ia 
put  upon  it,  which  we  could  not  discover  before,  as  under 
the  verge  thereof."—  Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

"And  he  made  all  the  vessels  of  the  altar,  the  pots,  and 
the  shovels,  and  the  basons,  .  .  ." — Exod.  xxxvii  i.  3. 

2.  Anything  of  similar  form  artificially  made  for 
holding  water.    Specially— 

(a)  The  cavity  for  receiving  an  ornamental  sheet 
of  water  in  a  plantation,  &c. 

(b)  A  dock  in  which  vessels  are  received,  discharge 
their  cargo,  and,  if  need  be,  are  repaired. 

3.  Any  nollow  vessel,  even  though  not  designed 
for  holding  water.    Thus  the  scales  of  a  balance  are 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  called  the  basins  of  a 
balance.    (Johnson.)    [See  also  B.] 

II.  Of  cavities  existing  in  nature : 

1.  The  cavity  naturally  formed  beneath  a  water- 
fall. 

"  Into  a  chasm  a  mighty  block 
Hath  fallen,  and  made  a  bridge  of  rock: 
The  gulf  is  deep  below; 
And  in  a  basin  black  and  email 
Receives  a  lofty  waterfall." 

Wortlstcorth:  Idle  Shepherd  Boys. 

2.  A  land-locked  bay,  or  even  a  bay  with  a  wide 
entrance. 

(a)  With  a  narrow  entrance. 

"  The  jutting  land  two  ample  bays  divides; 
The  spacious  basins  arching  rocks  inclose, 
A  sure  defense  from  every  storm  that  blows." 

Pope. 

(b)  With  a  wide  entrance. 

"...  which  had  assembled  round  the  basin  of  Tor- 
bay." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

3.  The  bed  of  the  ocean. 

"  If  this  rotation  does  the  seas  affect, 
The  rapid  motion  rather  would  eject 
The  stores,  the  low  capacious  caves  contain, 
And  from  its  ample  basin  cast  the  main." 

Blackmore. 

B.  Technically: 

I.  Mechanical  Arts : 

1.  Among  opticians:  A  concave  piece  of  metal,  in 
shape  resembling  a  basin,  on  which  glass-grinders 
form  their  convex  glasses. 

2.  Among  hat-makers ;   A  round  shell  or  case  of 
iron  placed  over  a  furnace,  in  which  hatters  mold 
a  hat  into  form. 

II.  Nature: 

1.  Anat.:   A  round  cavity  situated  between  the 
anterior  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

2.  Physical  Geography : 

(a)  A  circular  or  oval  valley,  generally  forming 
the  bed  of  a  lake,  or,  if  not,  then  having  a  river 
flowing  through  it. 

(b)  The  entire  area  drained  by  a  river,  as  the  basin 
of  the  Amazon;  or  the  channel  of  an  ocean,  as  the 
Atlantic  Oceau. 

III.  Geology: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.,  II.  2  (a). 

".  .  .  there  was  a  point  in  connection  with  this 
which  Professor  Ramsay  said  he  claimed  as  his  own  idea, 
and  that  was  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  l&ke-basins. 
His  belief  is  that  in  all  cases  they  have  originated  from 
glaciers;  that  is,  that  thebasins  have  been  scooped  out  by 
glaciers."—  Lecture  at  the  London  Institution.  (Times, 
March?,  1878.) 

2.  A  depression  in  strata  in  which  beds  of  later 
age  have  been  deposited. 

3.  A  circumscribed  geological  formation  in  which 
the  strata  dip  on  all  sides  inward.    Coal  frequently 
occurs  in  the  Carboniferous  formation  in  such  a 
depression. 

basin-shaped,  a.    Shaped  like  a  basin, 
ba'-slned  (i  muto),a.    [Eng.  basin;  -ed.]    Situ- 
ated in  a  basin ;  inclosed  in  a  basin.     (Young.) 


ba'-Sl-nerved,  a.  [Lat.  basi(s),  and  Eng.  nerved.} 

Botany.  Of  leaves:  Having  the  nerves,  or  "  ribs," 
all  springing  from  the  base. 

bas  -In-€t,  s.    [BASCTXET.] 

*ba  -sing,  s.    [BASIN.]    (O.  Scotch.) 

ba-sl-ros  -tral,  a.  [Lat.  basis  (BASIS),  and 
rostralis=  pertaining  to  the  rostrum  or  bill  of  a 
bird.]  Situated  at  the  base  of  the  bill. 

"Several  persons  have  supposed  or  imagined  it  [the 
serrated  claw  in  the  Goat-sucker]  to  be  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  bird  to  clear  away  from  between  its 
basirostral  bristles  the  fragments  of  wings  or  other  parts 
of  lepidopterous  insects,  which  by  adhering  have  clogged 
them."—  Xacgillivray:  Brit.  Birds,  vol.  iii.,  p.  648. 

ba'-sls,  s.  [In  Fr.,  Port.  &  Ital.  base;  Sp.  basa; 
Dan.,Dut..Ger.,&Lat.  basis;  Gr.6osts= a  stepping, 
a  step,  a  toot,  a  foundation;  bainO=io  walk,  to- 
step,  to  go.] 

A,  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit.  Of  things  which  are  or  are  assumed  to  be 
material:  That  on  which  anything  rests,  or  is 
supposed  to  rest ;  the  lowest  part  of  anything,  as- 
the  foundation  or  a  building,  &c, 

1.  Generally : 

"  In  altar-wise  a  stately  pile  they  rear, 
The  basis  broad  below,  and  top  advanc'd  In  air." 

Dryden. 

"  Ascend  my  chariot,  guide  the  rapid  wheels 
That  shake  heaven's  basis,    ..." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  vi. 

2.  Specially.    [B.,  1. 1  &  2.] 

II.  Of  things  immaterial :  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, groundwork,  or  support  of  anything. 

".  .  .  bulid  me  thy  fortunes  upon  the  basts  of 
valor." — Shakesp..-  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  2. 

".  .  .  all  parts  of  an  author's  work  were,  moreover, 
supposed  to  rest  on  the  same  basis." — Lewis:  Early  Rom. 
Hist.,  ch.  i.,  g  1. 

".  .  .  the  basis  of  the  negotiations  of  the  approach- 
ing Conference,  .  .  .  " — Times,  November  11,  1876. 

|B.  Technically: 

I.  Architecture: 

1.  The  pedestal  of  a  column ;  the  lowest  part  of  a 
column,  the  other  being  the  shaft  and  tho  capital. 
[BASE.] 

"Observing  an  English  inscription  upon  the  basis,  we> 
read  it  over  several  times." — Addieon. 

2.  The  pedestal  of  a  statue. 

"  How  many  times  shall  Caesar  bleed  in  sport, 
That  now  on  Pompey's  basis  lies  along 
No  worthier  than  the  dust!" 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  1., 

II.  Chem.:  The  same  as  BASE  (q.  v.). 

III.  Pros.:  The  smallest  trochaic  rhythm. 

ba'-sl-s5-lute,  a.  [Lat.  basis— a  base,  and 
8o£u/ws=unbound,  loose,  free;  pa.  par.  of  solvo—to 
loosen,  to  separate,  to  disengage.] 

Botany.  Of  leaves:  Extended  downward  beyond 
the  point  at  which  theoretically  they  arise. 

fba'-slst,  s.    [From  Eng.  base   in  music.]     One 
who  sings  base  or  bass. 
*ba'-slt,  pa.  par.    [BASED.]    (Scotch.) 
bask,  *baske,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Etym.  doubtful.    Prob- 
ably from  O.  Sw.  basa=to  basic  (Toddt  Wedgwood, 
<fec.).      Compare   also    Dut.   bakeren=to  swaddle, 
...    to  bask  in  the  sun.    Cognate  with  Eng.  bake 
(q.  v.).  Mahn  suggests  also  Ger.  bachern.bacheln= 
to  revive  by  warmth;  and  Wedgwood  Eng.  bathe- 
(q.v.).J 

A.  Transitive :  To  place  in  the  sun  with  the  view 
of  being  warmed  by  its  heat. 

"  'Tis  all  thy  business,  business  how  to  shun, 

To  bask  thy  naked  body  in  the  sun." — Dryden. 
H  It  is  sometimes  used  reciprocally  with  the  word 
self. 

"He  was  basking  himself  in  the  gleam  of  the  sun." — 
L'Estrange. 

B.  Intransitive  (now  the  more  frequent) : 

1.  Lit. :  To  repose  in  the  eun  for  the  purpose  of  feel- 
ing its  genial  warmth  ;  to  sun  one's  self.    (Used  of 
man,  of  the  inferior  animals,  or  even  of  plants.) 

"...  a  group  of  six  or  seven  of  these  hideous  reptiles 
may  oftentimes  be  seen  on  the  black  rocks,  a  few  feet 
above  the  surf,  baskiny  in  the  sun  with  outstretched  legs." 
Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  Fig. ;  To  repose  amid  genial  influences, 
basked,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BASK.] 

bask  -St,  *bask'-ette,  s.  [A  Celtic  word.  In 
Corn,  basket;  Welsh  basped,  fcoscod,  basgawd,  b(is~ 
gauda ;  from  6a«9=plaiting,  network ;  Irish  bascaid, 
uascaifd,  bnttceid;  Lat.  bascauda,  avowedly  derived 
from  the  Old  British.  (SeeT)] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  light  and  airy  vessel  made  of  plaited  osiers, 
twigs,  or  similar  flexible  material,  much  used  in 
domestic  arrangements. 


boll,     btfy;     pout,    Jdwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -9ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del- 


basket-carriage 

If  The  baskets  made  by  the  old  inhabitants  of 
Britain  wore  so  good  that  they  became  celebrated 
-at  Rome,  and  were  called  by  a  Latin  name  which 
was  confessedly  only  their  native  appellation  pro- 
nounced by  foreign  lips.  Martial  tmis  speaks  of 
them:  "Barbara  do  pictis  venit  bascauda  Britan- 
nis"  ("  The  barbarian  basket  came  from  the  painted 
Britons")-  By  "barbarian"  he  probably  meant 
made  by  foreigners,  as  contradistinguished  from 
Romans,  and  did  not  mean  in  any  way  to  impeach 
the  excellence  of  the  manufacture.  Mr.  Freeman 
<O.  Eng.  Hist,  for  Children)  instances  basket  as  one 
of  the  few  Welsh  words  in  English,  and  points  out 
that  the  small  number  that  do  exist  are  mainly  the 
-ort  of  words  which  the  women,  whether  wives  or 
slaves,  would  bring  in.  From  this  and  other  facts, 
he  infers  that  in  what  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury haxl  become  England,  the  prior  inhabitants  bad 
been  all  but  extirpated  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  invaders. 

"...    a  basket  of  unleavened  bread."  —  Lev.  viii.  2. 

"And  they  did  all  eat,  and  were  filled:  and  they  took  up 
of  the  fragments  that  remained  twelve  baskets  full."  — 
Jfatt.  *!».». 

2.  As  a  vague  measure  of  capacity  :  As  many  of 
anything  as  the  size  of  basket  generally  used  for 
•containing  that  article  will  hold. 

"One  brave  soldier  has  recorded  in  his  journal  the  kind 
mil  courteous  manner  in  which  a  basket  of  the  first  cher- 
ries of  the  year  was  accepted  from  him  by  the  king."  — 
Wanuilav:  Btst.  Eng.,  ch.  Xvi. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Her.  :  Winnowing-basket.  [Wrxuowf  NG.VAKE.] 

2.  Mil.    [GABION.] 

3   Arch,:    The    base    of    a   Corinthian    capital. 


. 

4.  Hat-making:  A  wicker-work  or  wire  screen 
used  in  the  process  of  bowing  (q.  v.). 

basket-carriage.  ».  A  small  carriage  with  a 
wicker  bed,  adapted  to  be  drawn  by  ponies. 

basket-fish,  «.  Not  a  genuine  "fish,"  but  a"Star- 
fish."  It  is  of  the  genus  Astrophyton  and  the  family 
Ophiuridse.  [ARGUS.]  ~ 

basket-hilt,  ».  The  hilt  of  a  weapon,  so  called 
because  it  is  made  in  something  like  the  shape  of  a 


sun.  It  inhabits  the  Northern  seas,  but  is  occasion- 
ally found  on  the  shores  of  England.  [SELACHOS.] 

*bas-nat  (pi.  bas'-nat-ls),  s.  [Fr.  batinette, 
ilimin.  from  bassin  =  &  basin.]  A  small  basin;  a 
little  bowl.  (Scotch.) 

"...  twa  blankatis.  price  viijs.:  twa  targeatis,  price 
of  pece  ss.:  thre  basnatis,  price  of  the  pece,  xiiju.  ilij-/." 
— Act.  Dam.  Cone.  A.  1*91,  p.  195.  (Jnni  iV*>< «  ' 

*bas  -net,  s.    [BASCISET.] 
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ba'-s6n  (!),«.    [BASIN.] 
*ba  -s6n  (2),  s.    [BAWSON.] 

Basque  (que  as  k),  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  Bas<zue=pertain- 
ing  to  Biscay  or  its  inhabitants.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  the  Basque  race 
or  language. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One    of    the    Basque   race.      This    extremely 
antique  race,  which  probably  once  occupied  the 
whole    Iberian   peninsula,   exists  in  ^he  Spanish 
provinces  of  Guipuzcoa,   Biscay.  Aiava,    and   Na- 
varre, and  in  France  in  Labourd,  Basse  Navarre, 
and  Sonle. 

2.  The  Basque  language.    It  has  no  close  affinity 
to  any  European  tongue.    Even  the  numerals  are 
unique,  except  sei  (six),  and  bi  (two). 

3.  A  jacket  with  a  short  skirt  worn  by  ladies, 
copied  probably  from  the  Basque  costume. 

tBas'-quish  (qu  as  k),  a.  [Eng.  Basqu(e) ;  -ish. 
In  Ger.  BaskischJ 

1.  After  the  manner  of  the  Basques. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  Basque  language. 

"...  their  words  were  Basquish  or  Cantabrian." — 
Sir  T.  .Browne.-  Tracts,  p.  136. 

bas-re-llef  (»mute),s.   [Fr.]    [BASS-RELIEF.] 

baas  (1),  «.    [A  corruption  or  alteration  of  bast 
(q.  v.).] 
IT  See  also  BAST  (1). 

1.  The  inner  bark  of  the  limp  or  linden  tree,  from 
which  mate  are  made  in  Russia.    [See  Nos.  2,  3.] 

2.  The  lime  or  linden-tree  itself  ( Tilia  Europcea\ 
also    the    American    species    (Tilia    Americana}. 
[BASS-WOOD.] 

H.  A  mat  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  lime  or 
linden-tree,  or  of  any  similar  material.  Specially— 

(1)  In  Kiiiiliinil :  A  hassock  or  thick  mat  on  which 
people  kneel  at  church. 

at  a  door  for  cleaning  one's  feet. 


basset 

IT  A  fundamental  bass:  The  supposed  generator 
or  foundation  of  any  harmonic  combination.  Thus 
C  is  said  to  be  the  fundamental  base  of  the  chord 
G,  C,  E. 


•wicker-work. 

"With  basket-hilt  that  would  hold  broth, 
And  serve  for  fight  and  dinner  both." 

Uudibras. 

basket-hilled,  a.    Having  a  basket-hilt. 

basket-osier,  basket  osier,  «.  The  English 
name  of  Salix  Forbuana.  It  grows  wild  in  many 
countries,  and  is  cultivated  for  purposes  of  com- 
merce, being  much  esteemed  by  basket-makers  for 
the  finer  sorts  of  wicker-work. 

basket-salt,  s.  Salt  made  from  salt  springs,  of 
a  finer  quality  than  ordinary  salt  ;  so  called  from  the 
-hapc  or  construction  of  the  vessel  in  which  the 
brine  is  evaporated. 

basket-woman,  s.  A  woman  who  attends  at 
markets  with  a  basket,  ready  to  carry  homo  any- 
thing which  is  bought  by  customers. 

basket-work,  s. 

1.  Work  or  texture  of   plaited  osiers  or  twigs. 

[WiCKER-WOBK.] 

2.  Fortification  :  Work  involving  the  interweaving 
of  withes  and  stakes—  e.  c;.,  fascines,  hurdles,  &c. 

bask  et,  v.  t.  [From  basket,  B.  (q.  v.)]  To  put 
in  a  basket.  (Cotcper.) 

bask'-gt-ful,  «.    [En*,  basket;  -/uH.] 

1.  A  basket  literally  full  of  any  substance. 

'!.  As  much  of  anything  as  would  fill  an  ordinary 
basket. 

ibask'-St-rjf,  «.  [Eng.  basket:  suff.  •ry.']  A  num- 
ber of  baskets  regarded  collectively. 

bask  -iftg,  pr.par.  &  a.    [BASK,  r.  i.] 
basklng-shark,  s.    A  shark,  called  in  English 
also  the  Sun-fish  and  the  Sail-fish,  and  by  zoologists 


SMoofeMMMMriMM-  As  its  name  maximus  imports, 
it  is  the  largest  known  shark,  sometimes  reaching 
thirty-six  feet  in  length,  but  it  has  little  of  the 


(2)  In  Scotland: 
(a)  A  mat  laid  ; 
(Jamiescfn.) 


(b)  A   mat  used   for   packing   bales   of    goods. 
(Jamieson.) 

(c)  A  sort  of  mat  on  which  dishes  are  placed  at 
table,  especially  meant  for  preserving  the    table 
from  being  stained  by  those  that  are  hot.    (Jamie- 
son.) 

bass-wood,  s, 

1.  The  wood  of  the  American  lime  or  linden-tree 
(Tilia  Americana). 

"  AH  the  bowls  were  made  of  ftiws-trood, 
White  and  polished  very  smoothly." 

LinigfftUnc:  Son-/  of  Hlatcatha,  xi. 

2.  The  tree  itself. 
tbass(2),«.    [BASSE.] 

bass  (:i),  *base,  *basse,  a.  &  «.  [In  Sw.,  Dan.,  <t 
Dut.  has;  Ger.  bass:  Fr.  bass?;  Bp.  (rn.ro;  Port. 
baixo;  Ital.  JKNWO.]  [BASE.] 

A.  As  adj.  (Music):  Of   a  low  or   deep   piteh; 
grave,  as  opposed  to  acute.     (The  form  base  is  now 
obsolete,  being  superseded  by  bass.)   • 

"In  pipes,  the  lower  the  note-holes  be,  and  the  further 
from  the  month  of  the  pipe,  the  more  bane  sound  they 
yield." — Bacon. 

B.  Assubst  (Music): 

1.  The  string  which  gives  a  base  sound. 

"  At  thy  well-sharpen'd  thumb,  from  shore  to  shore, 
The  trebles  squeak  for  fear,  the  bases  roar." 

Dryden. 

2.  An    instrument    which    plays  the    bass    part ; 
specially  of  the  violoncello  or  bass-viol,  and  the 
contrabasso  or  double  bass.    Both  this   and   the 
previous  sense  are  found  in  the  following  example : 

"Now  Mr.  Fearing  was  one  that  ployed  upon  the  fctiss. 
He  and  his  fellows  sound  the  suckbut,  whose  notes  are 
more  doleful  than  the  notes  of  other  music  are;  though 
indeed  some  say  the  bafts  is  the  ground  of  music.  Ami  for 
my  part,  I  care  notat  all  for  that  profession  which  begins 
not  in  heaviness  of  mind.  The  first  string  that  the 
musician  usually  touches  is  the  tois.s,  when  he  intends  to 
put  all  in  tune.  God  also  plays  upon  this  string  first, 
when  he  sets  the  soul  in  tune  for  himself." — Biniuan: 
I'ilyrini's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

3.  The  lowest  of  the  principal  human  voices  :  those 
higher  in  pitch  being,  respectively,  biiritmn  .  t<-n»r, 
alto  or  contralto,  mezzo-soprano.  xo/>nr?H>. 

4.  Plural:  The  portion  of  a  oholr  Singing  me  !>a~s 
part;  also  the  portion  of  a  string-band  playing  the 
bass  part. 

5.  In  compound  words :  The  lowest  instrument  of 
any  class  or  family  of  instruments  :  as  buns-clarionet, 
bttss-flute,  bass-horn,  bass-tnnnbnnv,  hatx-tith",  /«<(x.s- 
viol  or  base-viol. 

6.  Bass-string  or  base-string :  The  string  of  lowest 
pitch  on  a  string  instrument  having  deep  sounds. 

7.  Bass-clef:  The   lowest  sign  of  absolute  pitch 
used  in  music  ;  the  F  clef. 


Example  of  Figured  Base  from  Corelli. 

*i\  Thorough  or  continuous  bass:  Originally  the 
bass  part  figured  for  the  player  on  a  harpsichord  or 
organ.  Hence,  the  art  of  adding  chords  to  a  figured 
bass ;  the  art  of  harmony.  [BASSO-CONTIXUO.] 

bass-bom,  x.  A  wind  instrument  of  low  tone, 
deeper  than  the  bassoon. 

bass-viol,  tbase-viol,  «.  [Eng.  bas*,base;  riol. 
In.  Sw.  &  Don.  bas'fiol;  Fr.  btiKH'  tie  viole;  Port. 
baixo  de  viola.']  A  stringed  instrument  for  playing 
bass ;  a  violoncello. 

"On  the  sweep  of  the  arch  lies  one  of  the  Muses,  play- 
ing on  s  bttse-viol." — Dnjden. 

"  At  the  first  grin  he  cast  every  human  feature  out  of 
his  countenance,  at  the  second  he  became  the  head  of  a 
(KM  e-v  tot.  "—Addison, 

'bass,  r.  t.  [From  the  substantive.  Comp.  Fr. 
baisser—to  lower,  to  Sink,  to  depress.]  To  sound  in 
a  deep  grave  tone. 

"  Methought  the  billows  spoke  and  told  me  of  it  ; 
The  winds  did  sing  it  to  me,  and  the  thunder, 
That  df ep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronounc'd 
The  name  of  Prosper  j  it  did  ttass  my  trespass." 

dMMq».;  Tempest,  iii.  3. 

bass,  a.  [Fr.  608= low.]  Low.  (Used  in  com- 
position, as  in  bass-relief,  Ac.) 

bass-relief,  bas-relief,  basso-relievo,  *.  [In 
Sw.,  Dut.,  A;  <ror.  bti*  relief ;  Fr.  bas*retief;  9p.  baxo 
relieve^  Ital.  basso-rilievo.  From  Fr.  6o«,  Sp.  fc&ro, 
Ital.  6osso=low;  and  Fr.  relief,  Sp.  relieve^  Ital. 


in  which  the  figures  are  "in  relief,'*  that  is,  aro 
raised  above  the  plane  in  which  they  stand,  but  aro 
raised  only  slitthtly,  this  being  implied  by  tin- 
French  word  ftds=low.  More  specifically,  they 
stand  out  less  than  half  their  proper  proportions: 
had  they  stood  out  half  their  proportions,  the  term 
used  would  have  been  mezzo-relievo  (meaning,  in 
middle  relief) ;  and  had  they  done  so  more  than 
half,  tlio  word  used  would  have  been  alto-relitvo, 
signifying^in  high,  bold,  or  strong  relief. 

basse,  -fbass,  *base,  *bar  (Ord.  Eng.},  barse, 
barce  I'/Vorme.  Eng.)t  *.  [From  A.  S.  Acer*,  /*.•"/•$, 
tho  kind  of  perch  described  in  the  def. ;  Dut.  In  turn 
=  a  perch;  tier,  bars,  barsch,  barsich=the  barse, a 
percn.  Akin,  though  not  so  closely,  also  to  Eng. 
perch;  Fr. perche;  Ital.  pertica;  Low  Lat.porca, 
porca;  Sp.  &  Lat.  perca;  Gr.  j>erfcc,  />erfros=dark- 
colored,  dusky. J 

A.  Fornterly   (irith  little  precision^:   Either  the 
marine  fish  described  under  B.,  or  some  fresli  water 
porch  resembling  it. 

"  Bar,  the  fish  culled  a  base." — Cotorave. 
"Item,  there  is  within  the  snid  manor  a  great  tnrne 
or  fish-pond,  culled  Talken  Tarn,    wherein  ore  IT'""!  ^torn 
of  -pyke,  tmr<'?*,  trowtes*.   and  eyle^."— HWcMaom  n/'at. 
(W&ttfemt,  i.  149.    (JVovr.'" 

B.  JVoir  (more  precis  ';;)  ; 

1.  A  fish  of  the  order  '  ennthoptorycii  and  family 
Percidw.  Itwasknm\n  to  the  Greeks  as  ]tthr<i.i; 
and  to  tho  Romans  as  Inints,  and  is  the  Luln-nj- 
litini*  of  t'uvier,  and  tin-  J  Vrra  luhntx  of  Linnnpus. 
It  is  like  the  perch,  but  is  marine.  It  is  used  for 
food.  It  has  been  known  to  weigh  thirty  pound-. 

"  For  catching  of  whiting  find  bas#e  they  use  a  thread." 
ll,  p.  32. 


2.  A  sea-fish,  caught  particularly  at  thi-  Potomac 
and  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  is  highly  mtMnwd  iu 
Virginia.  (Boucher.) 


tbas   sen  €t,  *bas  san-ette,  s.    [BASCINET.] 
bas  -s§t,  fbas-set ,  *bas-s6tt  e,  s.  <t  a.  [In  Dan. 
bassetttitil ;  Ger.  btutsetspiel ;  Fr.  bassette ;  Sp.  bncrtu ; 
Ital.  //«f.s-xeffa=soinewhatless  dimin.  of  banso= low.] 
[BAss,  BASSE.] 

A.  AsHHbtttttntfri-:  A  gjimo  at  cards,  said  to  lia ve 
been  invented  by  a  Venetian  noble.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  France  in  1674.  Tho  parties  to  the  game 
aro  nominally  a  dealer  or  banker;  his  assistant,  who 
supervises  the  l<wiiii|  curd  ;  and  the  punter,  to  play 
against  the  banker. 

"  Some  dress,  some  dunce,  some  play,  not  to  forget 
Your  picquet  parties,  and  your  dear  basset." 

BMW. 


fate     fat     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     wg,    wgt,     here,     camel,    h5r,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p6t. 
or,  '  w'dre,     wplf,     w8rk,     who,     son;     mute,     ctib,    cttre,    wiite,    cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     »,    oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  lew. 
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B.  As  adjective:  Pcrtaming  to  tho  game  described 
under  A. 

"  Gamesters  would  no  more  !ilns].lipme;  nnd  Li»dy  Dab- 
cheek's  ku.-w/  buiik  would  be  broke."—  />'•"»  /s. 

basset-table,  s.  A  table  upon  which  bassrt  is 
played. 

"  The  basset-table  spread,  the  tallier  come; 
Why  stays  S  mill  11  tl  a  in  the  dressing-room  ?" 

Pope:  Miscellanies,  Tlie  Mustset-ltilile,  i.  2. 
Tbas'-set  (1),  a.  &  s.     [Comp.  Old  Fr.  B«M«, 
ilimin.  of  l>as=lovt,  as  Ital.  bassetto  is  dimin.  of  basso 
=low.] 

A.  As  adjective  (among  miners)  :  Having  a  direc- 
tion at  one  side  toward  the  surface  of  the  earth; 
t'-ndiug  to  crop  out. 

B.  As  substantive  (among  miners'):   The  outcrop 
of  strata  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

has  -sSt  (2),  o.  [I'omp.  Ital.  fcasse(fo=somewhat 
l..\v,  dimin.  of  6<M«o=low.  In  O.  Fr.  &  Prov.  Ixiastt 
=»omewhat  low.]  [BASSET,  adj.  &  8.]  (Used  in 
or'nposition,  as  in  Basset-ltorn,  q.  v.) 

basset-horn,  «.  [Ital  corno  dl  basetto.]  A 
musical  instrument,  the  tenor  of  the  clarinet  fam- 
ily, having  more  than  three  octaves  in  its  compass, 
<-xtendinR  upward  from  F  below  the  bass  stave. 
It  differs  from  the  shape  of  the  clarinet  mainly  in 
having  the  bell-mouth,  which  is  made  of  metal, 
recurved. 

tbas  -set,  v.  i.    [From  basset,  a.  &  s.  (q.  v.)] 

Amona  miners:  To  rise  to  the  surface  of  the 
•earth.  (Applied  specially  to  beds  of  coal,  which 
thus  rise  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  in  which 
they  dip.) 

bas  -set-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [BASSET,  r.] 

As  substantive  (among  miners)  :  Tho  rise  of  a  vein 
of  coal  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  the  cropping 
out  of  coal  in  the  direction  contrary  to  its  dip. 

bas  set  te,  «.  fFr.]  The  same  as  BASSET,  8, 
<q.  v.)  [BASSETTO.J 

b«,s-88f-t8.  t>*s-setfe,  s.  [Ital.  bmuetto  (a4j.) 
=somewhat  low;  (s.)  counter-tenor.]  [BABsEr, 
<z<y.]  A  tenor  or  small  bass-viol. 

bas'-sl-fc,  ».  [Named  after  Fernando  Bassi, 
curator  Of  the  botanic  gardens  at  Bologna.]  A 
trenus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Sapotacera 
<Sapotads).  It  consists  of  large  trees  which  grow 
in  the  East  Irtdies.  Basrta,  latifolia  (Broad4eaved 
Bassia)  is  common  in  some  parts  of  India.  It  is 
called  the  Mohra  or  Mobo-tree.  The  flowers  have  a 
heavyt  sickening  smell,  and  an  intoxicating  spirit 
is  distilled  from  them.  B.  bntyracea  is  the  Indian 
Butter-tree.  The  African  Butter-tree,  that  of  Muago 
Park  and  Bruce,  is  also  a  Baesia. 

«bas-sll,  8.    [BASIL  (4).] 

•fbas'-sln-et,  s.   [BASCIXET.] 

bas  -sl-nStte,  s.  [Derived  from  Fr.  berceau- 
•nette,  dimin.  of  berceau  =  a  cradle.]  A  wicker  bas- 
ket with  a  covering  or  hood  over  the  end,  in  which 
young  children  are  placed  as  in  a  cradle. 

bass  -mat,  s.  [Scotch  ftoss  (BAST),  and  Eng. 
mot.]  Matting  made  of  bass,  used  for  various  gar- 
boning  purposes. 

bas  -86(1),  8.   [Ital.  basso.']    [BASS.] 

1.  Tho  bass  in  music. 

L'.  One  who  sings  or  plays  the  bass  part. 
"  Soprano,  basso,  even  the  contra-alto, 
Wished  him  nve  fathom  under  the  Kialto." 

Byron:  Bepi><>,  xxxii. 

ijas-so'  (2),  s.    [BASHAW.]    Apacha. 

"  Great  kings  of  Burbary  and  my  o«s»o*«.'* 

MnrlMN:  1  TuMbnrlaint,  iii.  2. 

basso-concertante,  s.  [Ital.]  Tho  principal 
l»:tss  string-instrument  ;  that  which  accompanies 
recitatives  and  solos. 

baSSO-COntinUO,  8.  [Ital.  basso,  and  rontinuo—- 
oontinual.]  Continued  or  thorough-bass,  /.  e.,  the 
figured  bass  written  continuously  throughout  a 
movement,  for  the  use  of  tho  player  ou  a  harpsi- 
chordororgan.  [BAss  (3).] 

basso-rilievo,  basso-relievo,  s.    [Ital.]   [BAS- 

EELIEF.] 

basso-ripleno,  s.  [Ital.  bassn,  and  ri'piVno=full, 
filled.]  Tho  bass  of  the  grand  chorus,  which  comes 
in  only  occasionally. 

bas'-sSck,  bas'-sdc,  R.  [From  bass,  and  dimin. 
suff.  -ock.]  A  bass,  a  mat. 

bas-sdo'n,  *Das-s6'n,  s.  [In  Sw.  bamong;  Ban. 
A  Dut.  fcdssoji  ;  Fr.&owuii;  Sp.  bafon  ;  Port.h«iV<i.i; 
ltal./o</offo=a  fagot.  s<>  called  from  its  similarity  in 
appearance  to  a  bundle  of  sticks.] 

1.  A  reed  instrument  of  tho  *'  double-reed  "  class, 
farming  in  ordinary  orchestras  the  tenor  and  bass 
<>f  the  wood-wind  band.  It  has  a  compass  of  about 
t  hree  octavos,  commencing  at  the  note  B  fiat  below 
the  bass  stave. 

"The  wedding  guest  here  beat  his  breast, 
For  he  heard  the  loud  bassoon." 

Coleridge:  Ancient  Xarlnrr. 


2.  An  organ-stop  of  a  quality  of  tone  similar  to 
the  orchestral  instrument. 

3.  A  series  of  free  reeds  on  a  harmoninm  or  kin- 
dred instrument,  of  a  like  quality  of  tone. 

bas  soon -1st,  s.  [En*?,  bassoon;  -wrf.J  A  musician 
\\ -ho-i'  instrument  is  the  bassoon. 

Bas -s6r  a,  Bus -s6r-ah,  s.  &  o.  [From  Arab. 
basra=n  margin.] 

A.  As  substantive:    A   frontier  city   of  Asiatic 
Turkey  on  the  Shat-el  Arab  (river  of  tho  Arabs), 
made  by  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris  into  one  stream.    It  is  about  seventy  miles 
from  the  Persian  Gulf. 

B.  As  adject  ire:  Pertaining  to  Bassora. 
Bassora-gum,  s.     Gum  brought  from  JJassora. 

It  is  supposed  to  bo  derived  either  from  a  Cactus  or 
a  Mesembryantheinum. 

bas  -s6r-In,  s.    [In  Fr.  bassorine.] 

Ckem:  A  kind  of  mucilage  found  in  gum-traga- 
canth,  which  forms  a  jelly  with  water,  but  does  not 
dissolve  in  it. 

If  A  clear,  aqueous-looking  liquid,  apparently  of 
the  nature  of  bassorin,  exists  in  the  large  cells  of 
the  tubercular  roots  of  some  terrestrial  Orchids  of 
the  section  Ophyroee.  It  is  formed  of  minute  cells, 
each  with  its  cytoblast ;  the  whole  being  compactly 
aggregated  in  the  interior  of  the  parent  cell. 

bas  -SUB,  «.  [Lat.  Batwus,  a  proper  name.]  A 
genus  of  h. vine iiop terous  insects,  belonging  to  the 
family  Bracoiridw.  They  have  long  narrow  bodies, 
and  frequent  umbelliferous  flowers. 

*baat,  v.J.   [BASTE.]    (Scotch.) 

bast  (1),  pa.  par.    [BASTED,  BAST,  v.]    (Scotch.) 

bast  (2),  pa.  par.  [BASE,  v.;  BAKED,  pa.  par.] 
(Scotch.) 

b&st  (l),  bass  (1),  s.  [A.  S.  &«rf=tho  inner  bark 
of  tho  linden-tree,  <of  which  ropes  were  made; 
bcesten  rap=a  linden  or  bast  rope;  Icel.,  Sw.,  Dan., 
I>«t.,  &  Ger.  bast;  O.  H.  Ger.  boat,  past.  In  Dut. 
bast  means  also  back,  rind,  cod,  husk,  shell.] 

1.  Properly:  The  inner  bark  of  the  lime  or  linden- 
tree,  used  in   Russia    and  elsewhere   for  making 
mats.    [BAss.] 

2.  A  rope  made  from  this  material. 

3.  Anything  similar.     -Spec.,  a  strong  woody  fiber 
derived   from   two   palms,   Attalea  funifera   and 
Leopoldiana  Piassaba,  and  used  for  making  brooms 
and  brushes. 

V  Cuba  bast:  The  fibers  of  Paritium  elatum,  a 
Mallow-wort.  It  is  used  for  tying  up  plants  in 
gardens,  or  binding  together  cigars.  (Treasury  of 
Botany.) 

bast-matting,  bast  matting,  Russian  mat- 
ting, s.  The  matting  formed  from  the  inner  bark 
of  the  lime.  (Hooker  <&  Arnotfs  Brit.  Ftofa%  order 
Tiliacece.) 

bast  (2),  s.   [BASTE.] 

bas    ta,  adv.    [Ital.  basta— enough.] 

Music :  Enough !  stop !  A  term  used  when  the 
leader  »of  a  band  wishes  to  stop  a  performer. 
(Crabb.) 

*bas-ta  il-yle,  s.    [BASTILLE.]    (O.  Scotch.) 

bas  -tant,  a.  [Fr.  bastant,  pr.  par.  of  baster=to 
be  sufficient^  to  go  on  well ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  bas- 
fante=sufficient:  Sp.  &  Port.  ba8far=to  suffice,  to 
supply,  to  give;  Ital.  bastare—to  be  sufficient;  basta 
=enough.]  Possessed  of  ability. 

"If  we  had  been  provided  of  ball,  we  were  sufficiently 
bastant  to  have  kept  the  pnsse  against  our  enemy."  — 
JUburo*  Exped.,  i.  20.  (Jumieftoii.) 

bas-tard,    *bas'-tarde,    *bas-tarst,  s.  <fc  o. 

tEng.  bast(e)=  illegitimacy  (q.  v.),  and  suff.  -aril.. 
n  Sw.,  Dan.,  &  Ger.  bastard;  Dut.  iKintitard;  Fr. 
batard;  O.  Fr.  &  Prov.  bastard,  bastart;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  bastardo;  Low  Lat.  bastard-its.    Malm  con- 
siders the  ultimate  etymology  to  be  Fr.  bat ;  O.  Fr. 
&  Prov.  bttst;    Low  Lat.   basta,  6tr.s7<///i-a  pack- 
saddle,  muleteers  at  the  inns  being  accustomed  to 
use  their  packsaddles  as  beds.     Wedgwood,  again, 
regards  bastard  as  remotely  derived  from  Celt,  baos 
—lust,  fornication.]    [BASTE. J 
A.  As  substantive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language; 

I.  Lit.:  Anillegitimaruchild.    [A.,  II.  1.] 

"To  anouiice  Robert  his  seme,  thiit  basta t'»t,  was  there 
.     .     ."—Hob.  (fiances.,  p.  481.     (S.  in  Jtuuchrr.) 
"  I  laugh  to  think  that  babe  n/m*f<»n/." 

Slmkt'sp.;  Tinioti,  i.  2. 

(a)  Anything  spurious,  counterfeit,  or  ful>e. 

" .     .     .     words  that  are  but  rooted  in 
Your  tongue,  though  but  bn^tnntu  and  syllables 
Of  no  allowance  to  your  bosom's  truth.*' 

Sliakeftp. :  Cm-iotanits,  iii.  2. 

(b)  The  wine  described  under  A.,  II.  3. 

II.  Technically: 
1.  Law: 

(1)  United  States  Law:  In  many  of  the  States  of 
tho  Union  the  civil  and  canon  laws  provide  that  a, 


bastard  may  become  legitimate  by  the  marriage  of 
the  parents  at  -.my  time  subsequent  to  the  birtn  of 
tho  child.  In  certain  States  of  the  Union  a  child 
inn-;t  be,  born  after  the  lawful  marriage  to  bo  legiti- 
mate. 

(2)  English  Lair:  One  born  outof  lawful  wedlock. 
(A  child  begotten  out  of  lawful  wedlock  may  bo 
legitimized  if  its  parents  marry  before  its  birth.) 

^  A  bastard,  being  looked  on  legally  as  no  one's 
son,  cannot  inherit  property,  though  he  may  acquire 
it  by  his  owu  exertions.  Other  disabilities  under 
which  he  formerly  labored  have  been  removed. 

If  When  a  man  has  a  bastard  son,  and  afterward 
marrying  the  mother  has  a  legitimate  son  by  her. 
the  former  is  called  bastard  eignet  and  tho  latter 
wMtlt'er  puisne. 

(3)  .900/8  Law:  In  Scotland  a  chiM  is  legitimized 
if  its  parents  marry  at  any  future  period;  this  was 
the  case  also  in  the  Roman  law,  which  the  Scotch  in 
this  respect  followed. 

2.  ffist.  (Phtr.  Bastards).  [So  called  because 
hearted  by  the  illegitimate  sons  of  noblemen,  who, 
on  account  of  being  bastards,  were  incapable  of 
inheriting  property.]  The  name  given  to  certain 
bandits,  who  in  tho  fourteenth  century  rose  in 
Guienne,  and,  joining  with  the  English,  set  fire  to 
various  towns. 

*3.  Wine-m<t kiitfi:  \  name  formerly  applied  to  a 
foreign  sweet  wine  sometimes  called  muscadei 
[MUSOADEL].  Itcamo  chiefly  from  Candia. 

"Why,  then,  your  brown  bastard  is  ymirftnly  drink.'* 
Shakesp. :  1  Htiiry  I  V.t  ii.  4. 

4.  Sugar-refining: 

(a)  (PI.  Bastards):  An  impure,  coarse  brown 
sngar,  one  of  the  refuse  products  hi  the  manufac- 
ture of  refined  sugar.  It  is  occasionally  used  in 
brewing,  and  frequently  by  publicans  to  bring  up 
the  color  and  gravity  of  beers  which  they  nave 
adulterated. 

(6)  Nmg.:  A  largo-steed  mold  in  which  sugar  is 
drained.  ( Ure.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  ( h-ilinarf/  Language; 

1.  Lit.:  Begotten  out  of  wedlock;   illegitimate; 
natural. 

"Peace is  a  very  apoplexy,  lethargy,  insensible,  .  .  . 
a  getter  of  more  bastard  children  than  war's  a  destroyer 
of  men." — Shakcsy.;  Coriolanue,  iv.  6. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(a)  Spurious,  not  genuine;  adulterated,  implying 
inferiority  to  the,  thing  counterfeited. 

"That  were  a  kind  of  bastard  hope  indeed.-' — Shafoesp.: 
Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  5. 

"Men  Who,  under  the  disguise  of  public  pood,  pursue 
their  own  designs  of  power,  and  tmch  bastard  honors  oa 
utteiid  them."— Tern  pie. 

(b)  Resembling  anything^  else,  though  not  iden- 
tical with  it.    Not  necessarily  implying  inferiority 
to  that  which  it  is  like.    (Used  specially  of  plants 
or  animals  resembling  others,  but  not  really  iden- 
tical with  them,  at  the  same  time  they  are  just  as 
perfect  as  the  species  whose  "  bastards  "  they  are.) 
[See  II.  6  &  7.] 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Military.  Of  cannon:  Of  an  abnormal  type ;  for 
instance,  longer  or  shorter  than  ordinary. 

2.  Printing: 

(a)  Bast  ardor  half-title:  An  abbreviated  title  on 
a  page  preceding  the  full  title-page  of  a  book. 

(b)  Bastard  fount:  A  fount  of   type  cast  on  a 
smaller  or   larger   body  than    that    to   which    it 
usually   belongs.    lu   tne   former   case   the  lines 
appear  closer  together,  and   in   the   latter  wider 
apart,  than  in  type  cast  on  tho  usual  body. 

3.  Wine-making.      Bastard   wines    (pi.):    Those 
partly  sweet,  partly  astringent. 

"Such  wines  are  called  mnngrel  or  bastard  wines, 
which,  betwixt  the  sweet  and  astringent  ones,  have 
neither  manifest  sweetness  nor  manifest  astriction,  but 
indeed  participate  and  contain  in  them  both  qualities." 
— Harkham:  Tranel.  of  Xaisuu  Ru*tlque  (1616),  p.  635.  (S. 
in  Boucher.) 

4.  Plastering.    Bastard  stucco :  A  kind  of  stucco, 
made  two-thirds  of  lime  and  one-third  of  fine  pure 
sand;  also,  the  finishing  coat  of  plastering  when 
prepared  for  paint. 

5.  Painting.     Bastard  scarlet:   Of   a    red   color 
dyed  with  madder. 

6.  Botany : 

Bastard  Alkanet,  Bastard-alkanet :  Tho  bark  of 
Lithospermum  arvense  (Common  Gromwell).  It 
abounds  with  a  deep-red  dye.  which  is  easily  com- 
municated to  oily  substances  like  the  true  Alkanet 
(Anchusa  tiucton'u). 

Bastard  Balm,  Bastard-balm  :  The  English  name 
of  Melittis,  a  geniin  of  Latniacefe  (Labiates). 
Specially  applied  to  iheAfelittiameltos&phyllum.  It 
has  beautiful  flowers  of  variegated  color,  and  in  a 
herbarium  acquires  and  long  retains  a  smell  like 
that  of  Anthoxanthum. 

Bastard  Cabbage-tree:  Tho  English  name  of 
GeotTroya,  an  anomalous  genus  with  papilionaceous 
flowers,  and  drupes  instead  of  proper  legumes  for 
fruit. 


bflU,     l)6f\     ptfut,    J<5wl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     £em;     thin,     tnla;     sin,     as, ;     expect,     Xeuophon,     e$ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -Man  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shiin;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhttn.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
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Bastard  Cedar,  Bastard-cedar: 
(a)  The  English  name  of  the  Cedrela,  a  conns 
constituting  the  typical  one  of  theorderCedrelacese 
(Cedrelads).  [CEDRELAj  Also  the  wood  of  various 
species  of  the  genus.  One  kind  comes  from  Aus- 
tralia, and  another  from  the  West  Indies.  The 
latter  is  of  a  brown  color  ana  a  fragrant  odor, 
whence  the  name  of  cedar  has  been  given  to  it.  It 
is  light,  soft,  and  well  adapted  for  making  canoes 
and  other  purposes. 

(6)  The  English  name  of  the  Bubroma,  a  genus 
belonging  to  the  order  ByttneriacesB  (Byttneriads). 
The  Bubroma  guazuma  (Elm-leaved  Bastard  Cedar) 
grows  in  Jamaica.  The  wood  is  light  and  easily 
wrought.  The  tree  is  an  umbrageous  one,  and  sup- 
plies cattle  not  merely  with  food,  but  with  shelter 
from  heat.  [BUBROMA.] 

Bastard  Cinnamon,  Bastard-cinnamon:  A  tree, 
Lauras  cassia,  which  grows  in  Ceylon.  It  is  decor- 
ticated like  the  True  Cinnamon,  but  of  inferior 
value,  being  more  largely  imbued  with  mucilage. 

Bastard  Dittany,  Bastard-dittany:  A  rutaceous 
plant,  Dictamnus  Fraxinella. 

Bastard  Flower  Fence:  The  English  name  of 
Adenanthera,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
leguminous  order  and  the  Ceesalpineous  sub-order. 
[ADEXANTHERA.] 

Bastard  Hares  Ear:  The  English  name  of  the 
Phyllis,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  order  Cinchonacew 
(Cinchonads).  Phyllis  nobla,  from  the  Canaries,  is 
an  evergreen  shrub  with  beautiful  leaves. 

Bastard  Hentp:  A  plant,  Datisca  cannabina.  It 
belongs  to  the  Datiscaceae,  or  Datiscads. 

Bastard  Indigo,  Bastard-indigo:  The  English 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  legum- 
inous order.  There  are  several  species,  all  Amer- 
ican. Amorpha  fruticosa,  or  Shrubby  Bastard 
Indigo,  was  once  used  in  Carolina  as  an  indigo- 
plant,  but  it  is  now  abandoned. 

Bastard  Lupine,  Bastard-lupine:  The  English 
name  of  Lupinaster,  a  genus  of  leguminous  plants 
from  Siberia. 

Bastard  Manchineel :  The  English  name  of  Cam- 
eraria,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Apocynaceae  (Dog-banes). 

Bastard  Orpine:  The  English  name  of  the  An- 
drachne,  a  genus  of  euphorbiaceons  plants. 

Bastard  Pimpernel :  The  English  name  of  Cen- 
tunculus,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Primulace®  (Primworts). 

Bastard  Quince:  The  English  name  of  Pyrus 
Chamosmespilus,  which  grows  in  the  Pyrenees. 

Bastard  Rocket:  A  cruciferous  plant,  Brassica 
Erucastrum. 

'Bastard  Star  of  Bethlehem :  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  a  liliaceous  plant,  a  species  of  Albuca.  The 
genuine  Star  of  Bethlehem  is  Ornithogalum  umbel- 
latum. 

Bastard  Stone-parsley :  The  English  name  of  the 
umbelliferous  genus  Sison. 

Bastard  Toad-flax:  The  English  name  of 
Thesium,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Santalaceee  (Santalworts).  The  species  are  obscure 
weeds. 

Bastard  Vervain:  The  English  name  of  Stachy- 
tarpheta,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  order  Verben- 
aceee,  or  Verbenas.  Stachytarpheta  mutabilis,  or 
Changing  Flower,  is  a  beautiful  shrub,  a  native  of 
South  America. 

Bastard  Vetch:  The  English  name  of  Phaca,  a 
genus  of  leguminous  plants,  which  grow  wild  in 
many  countries.  They  are  pretty  herbaceous  plants 
resembling  Astragalus. 

bastard-file,  s.  One  of  a  grade  between  the 
rough  and  the  smooth  in  respect  of  the  relative 
prominence  and  coarseness  of  the  teeth.  (Knight.) 

bastard-wing,  s.  Three  or  four  quill-like 
feathers  placed  at  a  small  joint  in  the  middle  of  the 
wing. 

"...  I  presume  that  the  'bastard-wing '  in  birds  may 
be  safely  considered  as  a  digit  in  a  rudimentary  state, 
.  .  .  " — Darwin:  Origin  of  Species,  ch.  liii. 

tbas  -tard,  v.  t.  [From  bastard,  s.  (q.  y.)]  To 
pronounce  to  be  a  bastard. 

"She  lived  to  see  her  brother  beheaded,  and  her  two 
eons  deposed  from  the  crown,  bastarded  in  their  blood, 
and  cruelly  murdered." — Bacon. 

tbas  -tard-ed,  pa.  par.  &a.    [BASTARD,  ».] 

tbas  -tard-Ing,  *bas  -tard-^ng,  pr.  par.  &  s. 
[BASTARD,  «.] 

bas    tard  ism,  «.     [Eng.    bastard;  -ism.']     The 
state  or  condition  of  a  bastard.    (Cotgrave.) 
bas   tard  ize,  r.  t.    [Eng.  bastard;  -ize.'} 

1.  Withfl  person  for  the  object: 
*1.  To  beget  a  bastard. 

"  I  should  have  been  that  I  am,  had  the  maiden!  iest 
star  in  the  firmament  twinkled  on  my  bastardizing." — 
Shaketp.:  King  Lear,  i.  2. 

2.  To  render  one  a  bastard  by  legislation,  or  to 
convict  one  of  being  a  bastard ;  legally  to  declare 
one  a  bastard.    (Burn:  Just. of  Peace.) 


II.  With  a  thing  for  the  object  :  To  render  ille- 
gitimate or  abnormal.  [See  example  under  the 
participial  adjective.] 

bas-tard-I  zed,  pa.  par.  &  a. 

"...  irregular,  abbreviated,  and  bastardized  lan- 
guages.'1— Darwin:  Descent  of  Man,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

bas-tard-i'z-Ing,  pr.  par.,  s.  &  a.  [BASTARDIZE.] 
bas  -tard-lj?,  adv.  &  a. 

A.  As  adverb  :  Like  a  bastard  ;  after  the  manner 
of  a  bastard.    [Used  (lit.)  of  persons  or  (Jig.)  of 
things.] 

"  Good  seed  degenerates,  and  oft  obeys 
The  soil's  disease,  and  into  cockle  strays  ; 
Let  the  mind's  thoughts  but  be  transplanted  so 
Into  the  body,  and  bastardly  they  grow."  —  Donne. 

B.  As  adjective:  Spurious,  counterfeit,  not  really 
what  it  looks  like  or  is  called  after. 

"  Bastardly  tertian  .  .  ."  —  Barrough:  Method  of 
Phasic  (1624).  (Balliwell:  Contr.  to  Lexicon.) 

bas  -tard-f,  s.  [Eng.  bastard;  -y.  In  Sp.  <t 
Port,  bastardia;  Ital.  bastardigia.']  The  state  or 
condition  of  a  bastard. 

"  There,  at  your  meetest  advantage  of  the  time, 
Infer  the  bastardy  of  Edward's  children." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  6. 

baste  (1)  (Eng.),  bast  (Scotch),  v.t.  [In  Icel 
beysta=tn  strike,  to  powder  ;  Sw.  fe6sfo=to  baste,  to 
whip,  to  flog,  to  beat,  to  lash  ;  Fr.  bastonner  =  to 
cudgel,  to  bastinado;  Sp.  bastear;  Port,  bastonar; 
Ital.  bastonare.  From  O.  Fr.,  Sp.,  &  Prov.  boston; 
Mod.  Fr.  bdton  ;  Ital.  bastone  =  a  staff,  a  stick. 
Compare  also  Dan.  baske  =  to  beat,  strike,  cudgel  j 
bask=&  stripe,  a  blow.]  [BASTINADO.] 

1.  To  beat  with  a  cudgel. 

2.  To  drip  fat  or  anything  similar  on  meat  when  it 
is  turning  on  the  spit  or  roasting-jack  to  be  roasted  ; 
to  soften  by  means  of  such  fat. 

"The  fat  of  roasted  mutton  falling  on  the  birds  will 
serve  to  baste  them,  and  so  save  time  and  butter."  —  Swift. 

baste  (2)  (Eng:},  baiss  (Scotch),  v,  t.  [From  O. 
Fr.bastir;  Mod.  Fr.  6dttr=to  build,  .  .  .  to  baste; 
Sp.  bastear,  embastar  ;  Ital.  imbastire=to  sew  with 
long  stitches  ;  from  basta=a  long  stitch.  Compare 
Dan.  besye  =  to  sew,  to  stitch,  to  embroider  ;  JkL  H. 
Ger.  bestan=tn  sew.]  To  sew  slightly  with  the  view 
of  holding  the  portions  of  a  dress  in  their  proper 
place  till  they  can  bo  sewed  more  thoroughly.  (Lit. 


ba  st  ed  (1)  (Eng.),  *bast  (O.  Scotch),  pa.  par.  4 
a.  [BASTE  (1).] 

bast-Sd  (2),»ba'st-en,po.par.  &a.  [BASTE  (2).] 
*ba  st-en,  pa.  par.    [Ger.  hasten.']    [BASTE  (1).] 

*ba  st-er,  «.  [Eng.  bast(e)  ;  -er.]  A  blow  with  a 
stick  or  similar  weapon.  (Todd.) 

Bas-tille,  'bas  -tile,  *bas-tylle  (ylle  as  il), 
*bas-tell,  'bas-tel,  *bas-ti'-ll-an,  *bas-til- 
ll-6n  (Eng.)  ,  *bas'-tail-yle  (O.  Scotch)  .  s.  [O.  Fr. 
bastille=&  fastness,  a  castle  furnished  with  towers  ; 
from  bastir,  Mod.  Fr.  b&tir—to  build.  In  Port,  bas- 
tilha  ;  Low  Lat.  bastellum,  hostile,  bastilia,  bastia.] 

1.  Generally: 

*I.  Originally:  A  temporary  wooden  tower  on 
wheels,  constructed  to  enable  besiegers  safely  to 
approach  a  town  or  fort  which  they  designed  to 
attack. 

2.  Later:  A  small  antique  castle  fortified  with 
turrets,  a  blockhouse  ;  also  the  turrets,  bulwarks, 
or  other  defenses  of  such  a  structure. 

II.  Spec,  (of  the  form  Bastille)  :  The  celebrated 

Parisian  state-prison  and  fortress  called  by  way  of 

pre-eminence  the  Bastille.    It  was  commenced  in 

1370  by  order  of 

Charles   V.   of 

Franco,  and  was 

finished    in    1382 

under   his    s  u  c- 

cessor.   Many  vic- 

tims of  despotism 

were     immured 

within  its  gloomy 

walls.   One  of  the 

earliest  scenes  in 

the  great  drama 

of  the  first  French 

revolution     was 

the  attack  of  the 

populace   on  the 

Bastille.    It  was 

captured  by  them 

on,  the    Hth    of  The  Bastille. 

July,    1789,    and 

soon  afterward  demolished.    None  of  the  govern- 

ments  which    have  since  succeeded  to  power   in 

France  have  ever  proposed  its  restoration. 

"For  lo  !  the  dread  Bastille, 
With  all  the  chambers  in  its  horrid  towers, 
Fell  to  the  ground,  by  violence  o'erthrown 
Of  indignation     .     .     ." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 


*bastell-howse,  *bastell-house,  s.  The  same 
as  BASTILLE,!.  2. 

"And  they  burnte  a  stead  called  Farnelay,  and  won  a 
bastell-hoicse  in  the  same."— JfS.  Cott.  Culia.,  bk.  v.,  f.  28. 
(5.  in  Boucher.) 

bas  -tl-da,  s.  In  tho  twelfth  century,  a  place  of 
defense ;  a  fortress. 

*bas  -tl-ment,  *bas-tl-men  -t6,  s.  [From  Ital. 
ba8timento=a  snip,  a  vessel;  but  in  Sp.=victualsr 
provisions;  and  in  O.  Fr.=a  building.]  A  ship,  a 
vessel,  &c. 

"  Then  the  bastimentos  never 

Had  our  foul  dishonor  seen, 
Nor  the  see,  the  sad  receiver 
Of  this  gallant  train  had  been." 

Glover;  Hosier's  Ghost,  st.  7. 

bas-tl-na  -d6,  bas-tl-na  de, s.  [In Sw.  bostonad ; 
Ban.,  (ier.,  &  Fr.  bastonnade;  Dut.  bastinade;  Sp. 
bastonazo,  bastonada ;  Prov.  &  Sp.  bastonada ;  Ital. 
bastonata.  From  O.  Fr.,  Sp.,  &  Prov.  boston  •  Mod. 
Fr.  baton :  Ital.  bastone=a  staff,  a  stick.]  [BASTI- 
NADO, u.,  BASTE,  v.  (1),  BASTON,  BATON.] 

1.  Gen.:  A  cudgeling,  a  beating  inflicted  with  a 
stick. 

44  And  all  those  harsh  and  ragged  sounds 
Of  bastinados,  cuts,  and  wounds." — Hudibras. 

2.  Spec.:   One  administered  with  a  stick  on  the 
sole?  of  the  feet,  as  is  usually  done  in  tho  Turkish, 
empire  and  in  China. 

bas-tl-na  -do,  bas-tl-na  de,  r.  t.  [In  Fr.  6a<- 
tonner;  Port,  bastonar;  Ital.  bastonare.]  [BASTI- 
NADO, «.] 

1.  Gen.:  To  beat  with  a  stick. 

"Nick  seized  the  longer  end  of  the  cudgel,  and  with  it, 
began  to  bastinado  old  Lewis,  who  had  slunk  into  & 
corner  waiting  the  event  of  a  squabble."— Arbutknot. 

2.  Spec. :  To  do  so  on  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

"The  Sal  lee  rover,  who  threatened  to  bastinado  & 
Christian  captive  to  death  unless  a  ransom  was  forth- 
coming, was  an  odious  ruffian." — Macaulay:  Hist,  of  Eng. , 
ch.  xv. 

bast'-Ing  (1), pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [BASTE,  v.  (1)] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particin.    adjective :    In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  tne  verb. 
C.  As  substantive  ; 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  beating  with  a  cudgel 
or  similar  weapon. 

"Bastings  heavy,  dry,  obtuse, 
Only  dullness  can  produce." — Swift. 

2.  The  operation  of  dripping  butter  or  fat  upon 
meat  on  the  spit  or  roasting-jack  to  make  it  be  the 
more  satisfactorily  roasted. 

"Sir,  I  think  the  meat  wants  what  I  have,  &  basting.'* 
— Shaktep.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  2. 

bast  -Ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  a.    [BASTE,  v.  (2)] 

A.  &B.  As  pr.par.  t£  participial  adjective:  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive:  The  operation  of  slightly 
stitching  cloth  together  as  a  preparation  for  more 
careful  sowing  of  a  permanent  kind. 

bas'-tl-6n,  s.  [In  Sw.,  Dan.,  Dut.,  Ger.,Fr.,&Sp. 
bastion:  Prov.  bastio:  Port,  bastiaoj  Ital.  bastione* 
From  O.  Fr.,  Prov.,  &  Sp.  bastir;  Mod.  Fr.  batir- 
to  build.] 

I.  Literally: 

Fort.:  A  projecting  mass  of  earth  or  masonry  at 
the  angle  of  a  fortification  having  two  faces  and 
two  flanks,  and  so  constructed  that  every  part  of  it 
may  be  defended  by  the  liank  fire  of  some  other 
part  of  the  fort.  The  flanks  of  adjacent  bastions 
are  connected  by  a  curtain.  The  distance  between 
two  such  flanks  is  termed  the  gorge.  A  detached 
bastion  is  called  a  lunette. 

"...  a  fire  from  the  nearest  bastion." — Macaulay.- 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

IT  (a)  A  Composed  Bastion  is  one  which  has  two 
sides  of  the  interior  polygon  very  irregular,  with 
tho  effect  of  making  tho  gorges  also  irregular. 

(b)  A  Out  Bastion  is  one  which  has  a  re-entering 
angle  instead  of  a  point. 

(<•  }  A  Deformed  Bastion  is  one  in  which  tha  irregu- 
larityof  the  lines  and  angles  prevents  the  structure 
from  having  a  regular  form. 

(d)  A  Demi-bastion  is  a  bastion  composed  of  one 
face  only,  with  but  a  single  flank  and  a  demi-gorge. 

(e)  A  Double  Bastion  is  a  bastion  raised  on  the 
plane  of  another  one. 

(f)  A  Flat  Bastion  is  ono  erected  in  the  middle 
of  a  curtain  when  the  latter  is  too  long  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  bastions  at  its  ends. 

(g)  A  Holloiv  Bastion  is  one  hollow  in  the  in- 
terior. 

(h)  A  Regular  Bastion  is  one  so  planned  as  to 
possess  the  true  proportion  of  its  faces,  flanks,  and 
gorges. 

(0  A  Solid  Bastion  is  one  solid  throughout  its 
entire  structure. 


Ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    02  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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II.  f'iiinmtiuely : 

1.  A  person  or  thing  defiant  of  attack. 

"  They  build  each  other  up  with  dreadful  skill. 
As  bastions  set  point-blank  against  God's  will." 

Cotrper:   O>»n-/-*-r'/"X. 

2.  Poet.:  An  object  in  nature  resembling  a  bastion 
in  appearance. 

"...    yonder  cloud 

That  rises  upward  always  higher, 
And  onward  drags  a  laboring  breast, 
And  topples  round  the  dreary  west 

A  looming  bastion  fringed  with  fire." 

bas -tl-&ned,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  bastion;  -ed.]  Fur- 
nished with  bastions. 

"  To  try  at  length,  if  tower  and  battlement 
And  baationed  wall  be  not  less  hard  to  win.'* 

Moore:  Veiled  Prophet  of  Klwrassan. 

bas  -tite,  s.  [In  Ger.  bastit.  From  Baste,  in  the 
Harz  Mountains,  where  it  was  first  discovered.]  A 
mineral,  called  also  Schiller  Spar.  It  is  an  impure 
foliated  serpentine.  Its  hardness  is  3*5 — 4;  its  spe- 
cific gravity  2*5 — 2*76 ;  its  luster  like  that  of  bronze, 
whence  the  name  SchiUerin  Ger.=of  shining  luster. 
Composition:  Silica,  42*36  to  43*90;  alumina,  I'M  to 
6*10;  magnesia,  20*00  to  30*92 ;  protoxide  of  iron,  7*14 
.  to  10*78  ;flme,  0*63  to  2*70;  oxide  of  chromium,  0—2*37 ; 
protoxide  or  manganese,  0 — *85 ;  potassa  or  soda, 
0—2*79 ;  water,  8*51  to  12*42.  Ph-estino  (q.  v.)  is  an 
allied  mineral.  (Dana.) 

bast  -mat,  s.  [In  Sw.  bastmatta.]  The  same  as 
BAST  (!),«.  (q.v.) 

bast'-na-site,  s.  [From  Sastnfls,  in  Sweden.] 
A  mineral,  the  same  as  Hamartite  (q.  v.). 

bas'-to,  s.  [In  Dan.  &  Dut.  basta;  Ger.  &  Fr. 
baste-  Sp.  basto.?  (pi.) ;  Port,  basto;  Ital.  ftosfo=(l) 
a  pack-saddle,  (2)  the  ace  of  clubs.]  The  ace  of 
clubs  at  quadrille  and  ombre.  (Pope.) 

bas'-t6a  (1),  ba-t6  on  (Eng.'},  bas-toun  (Scotch"), 
s.  [O.  Fr.  &  Sp.  boston;  Mod.  Fr.  baton;  Port. 
bastao;  Ital.  bastone ;  Low.  Lat.  basto.]  [BATON.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language :  A  heavy  staff,  a  baton 
(q.v.). 

"  Quha  best  on  fute  can  ryn  lat  se, 
Or  like  ane  douchty  campioun  in  to  fycht 
With  bustuous  bastoun  darren  stryffe,  or  mais." 
Douglas.   Virgil,  129,  39.    (Jamieson.) 

B.  Technically.    Of  things: 

1.  Her.:  A  staff  borne  in  English  coats  of  arms 
as  a  mark  of  illegitimacy.    [BATON,  B.] 

2.  Arch. :   The  round  molding  at  the  base  of   a 
column ;  a  torus. 

*bas'-t6n  (2)  *baa'-tun,  .«.  [Etymology doubtful. 
Not,  as  is  said  by  Ritson,  from  Baston,  an  English 
poet  taken  by  the  Scotcli  at  Bannockburn,  early  in 
the  fourteenth  century;  for  it  occurs  in  a  MS. 
attributed  to  the  end  of  tho  thirteenth.  Stevenson 
thinks  it  comes  from  Fr.  baston=a.  stick  (BASTON, 
1),  and  that  this  is  a  rendering  of  A.  S.  and  Icel. 
stcef=a  staff,  .  .  stanza.]  An  old  verse  of  dif- 
ficult construction,  and  possibly  of  a  satirical  cast. 
(S.  in  Boucher.) 

"  Nis  this  boatun  wel  ifught." 

Uarleian  MS.,  913.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

bas  -ton  (3),  8.  [Compare  Sw.  bast,  baste  bom 
=bombasin.J  A  kind  of  lace. 

"For  to  make  a  lace  baston,  tak  .  .  ." — Harlelan  SIS., 
2,320,  f.  55.  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

bas  -ton-He,  s.  [From  Bastoinne,  in  Luxemburg, 
where  it  was  found.]  A  mineral,  a  greenish-brown 
mica,  in  large  foliated  plates.  It  is  a  variety  of 
Lepidomelane  (q.  v.). 

bas  -y=le  (or  ba'-sy=le),  s.  [Gr.  basis=.  .  .  a 
base,  and  hyle=a  wood  .  .  .  (Chem.),  abase,  a 
principle.! 

Chem.:  The  same  as  a  ragjcal.    [RADICAL.] 

has  -?l-ous  (orba  -sy-l-ous),  a.  [Eng.  basyl(e) ; 
-oiis.]  Pertaining  to  basyle ;  of  the  nature  of  basylo. 
(Graham.) 

bat  (1).  'batte  (pi.  'bat-tis),  s.  [Fr.  batte=* 
beater,  battledore,  ...  a  rammer,  a  hammer, 
&c. ;  baton=a  baton,  a  stick,  a  staff;  lr.  bat,  bata  = 
a  stick,  a  staff;  Russ.  bot;Fr.  btiton.  Connected 
with  Fr.  battre;  Prov.  batre;  Sp.  batir;  Port,  bater; 
Icel.  battere ;  Lat.  battuo— to  beat.  The  original 
root  of  these  verbs,  as  well  as  of  the  allied  sub- 
si  antive  bat  is,  without  doubt,  imitated  from  tho 
sound  of  boating.]  [BEAT.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  club,  stick,  staff,  or  walking-stick  of  any 
kind. 

(a)  In  a  general  sense  .* 

•    Still  so  used  in  many  English  dialects. 

"  The  while  he  spake,  lo,  Judas,  oon  of  the  twelve,  came, 
and  with  him  u  greet  company  with  swerdis  and  bnttiz." 
—  U'lckliff:  .llatt.  xxvi.  47. 

"  But  soon  discovered  by  a  sturdy  clown, 
He  headed  all  the  rabble  of  a  town. 
And  finished  them  with  bats  or  polled  them  down." 
Dryden:  Hind  and  1'anlhtr,  iii.  629-31. 


(b)  Spec.:  An  instrument  of  wood,  at  one  ond  thin 
and  cylindrical  for  a  handle,  at  the  other  more  ex- 
panded, with  which  to  drive  a  cricket er other  ball. 

'J.  A  substance  used  as  a  weapon,  intended  to  do 
execution  by  its  weight  or  beating  power,  as  a  brick- 
bat. 

3.  A  sheet  of  cotton  used  for  filling  quilts ;  bat- 
tins- 

4.  A  staple,  a  loop  of  iron.    (Scotch.)   (Jamieson.) 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  A  portion  of  a  brick,  constituting  less 
than  half  its  length.     (Gwilt.) 

2.  Mining:  Bituminous  or  other  shale.   (Kirwan.) 
»bat  (2),  s.    [A.  S.  6a<=boat.]    A  boat. 

bat-swain,  s.  [A.  S.  bat-swan.]  A  boatswain. 
[BOATSWAIN.] 

bat  (3),  "back,  "backe  (Eng.),  'back,  *bak, 
*back-Ie,  *ba'-kle,  *ba -We-blrd  (Old  Scotch), a. 
[In  Sw.  nntt-backa=night  "back"  or  bat ;  Dan.  afitn- 
bakke,  Wedgwood  thinks  the  original  word  was 
blak,  which  connects  it  with  Medisov.  Lat.  blatta, 
blacta,  batta.]  [BLATTA.] 

A.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  pipistrelle,    or  any  similar 
species  of  flying  quadruped.    [  B  1 .] 

"  After  the  flitting  of  the  bats, 
When  thickest  dark  did  trance  the  sky." 

Tennyson:  Mariana. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  ZooL:  Any  animal  belonging  to  the  order  Chei- 


it  is  called  also  the  Flitter  Mouse,  and  the  Pipis- 
trelle. The  Great  Bat  is  V.  noctula;  the  Long- 
eared  Bat,  Plecotus  auritus ;  and  the  Greater  Horse- 
shoe Bat,  Rhinolophus  fernim  equinum. 

2.  Scripture:  The  Bat  of  Scripture,  Heb.ataUeph, 
is  correctly  rendered,  the  Hebrew  being  identical  in 
meaning-  with  the  English  word.     In  Isa.  ii.  20,  the 
reference  is  to  an  ordinary  insect-eating  bat ;  and  in 
Lev.  xi.  19,  Deut.  xiv.  18,  the  species  meant  is  appa- 
rently the  Eleutherura  JEgyptiaca  figured  on  the 
Egyptian    monuments.      It   is    a    fruit-consuming 
species,  similar  to  the  Pteropus  edulis,  eaten  in  the 
Eastern  islands. 

3.  Her. :  A  bat  is  often  called  a  reremouse. 
bat-fowler,  s.     One  who  practices  bat-fowling 

(q.v.). 

"The  birds  of  passage  would,  in  a  dark  night,  immedi- 
ately make  for  a  lighthouse,  and  destroy  themselves  by 
flying  with  violence  against  it,  as  is  well  known  to  bat- 
fowlers."—  Harrington's  Essays,  Essay  4. 

bat-fowling,  s.  A  method  of  catching  birds  at 
the  time  -when  bats  are  out,  that  is,  during  the 
night.  The  fowlers,  proceeding  to  the  trees,  shrubs, 
hedges,  or  other  places  where  the  birds  pass  the 
night,  light  torches  or  straw  in  the  vicinity,  and 
then  beat  the  bushes,  upon  which  the  birds,  flying 
in  their  fright  toward  the  flames,  are  caught  in  nets 
or  by  some  other  appliances. 

"  We  should  .  .  .  then  go  a  bat-fowling." — Shakesp.: 
Tempest,  ii.  1. 

bat-haunted,  a.    Haunted  by  bats. 

*bat-in-water,  bat  in  water,  *.  A  plant,  the 
Water-mint  (Jtenthaaquatica). 

"  Balsamita,  menta  aquatica:  Bat  in  water."  —  MS. 
Sloane,  5,  f.  3.  (A  little  after  A.  D.  1300.)  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

bat-net,  s.    A  net  for  catching  bats. 

bat-printing,  s.  A  method  of  porcelain  printing, 

bat-shell,  s.    A  species  of  volute  (q.  v.). 

bat's-wing  burner.  A  form  of  gas  burner  from 
which  gas  issues  at  a  slit  so  proportioned  as  to  give 
the  flame  the  shape  of  a  bat  s  wing. 

bat  (4),  «.  [Siamese.]  A  silver  coin,  called  also 
Tical  (q.  v.)»  current  in  Siam,  It  is  worth  about 
2s.  6d.  (Statesman's  Year  Hook.) 

bat  (1),  r.  t.  [From  bat.  s.  (q.  y.)]  To  handle  a 
bat  in  playing  cricket  or  any  similar  game. 

ba'-ta-ble,  a.  [Abbreviated  from  debatable.] 
Debatable,  disputable. 

••  j;tir<t?>l,'  p-rnund  seems  to  be  the  ground  heretofore  in 
question,  whether  it  belonged  to  England  or  Scotland, 
lying  between  both  kingdoms."—  Cowel. 

*bat  -ail,  s.    [BATTLE,  8.1 

*bat-ail,  *bat'-aile,  *bat-ail-en,  v.  i.  &  t. 
[BATTLE  (2),  v.  i.  &  f.] 

*ba'-tand,  pr.  par.    [BATE  (1),  v.] 

ba-ta -ra,  s.  [Compare  Port.  h<tt<n-i«,  bfttcriu  = 
battery;  or  batarda,  abet  arda  — bustard.'} 

Ornith. :  D'Azara's  name  for  the  Bush  Shrikes, 
constituting  the  genus  Thumnophilus  of  Yioillot. 
[Busn  SHRIKES,  TKAMXOPHILUS.J 

bat  -ar-deau,  bat -er-deau  (eau  as6),s.  [Fr. 
}>t:t<tr<t<'(nt  =  '<i  dam,  mole.  Mahn  thinks  it  may  bo 
contracted  from  basturric  rf'e«w=water-car.J 


1.  Hydrostatics  or  Hi/flraitHcs:  A  coffer-dam. 

'2.  Fort.:  A  wall  built  ncro^a  a  moat  or  ditch 
surrounding  a  fortification.  It  is  provided  with  a 
sluice-gato  for  regulating  the  height  of  the  water. 

ba-ta'-tas,  8.  [In  Ger,  &  Fr.  batate,  patate ;  Sp.. 
batata,  patata;  Port,  batata;  Ital.patata;  Peru- 
vian papa.]  [POTATO.] 

Bot. :  A  genns  of  Convolvulaceae,  consisting  of 
plants  with  a  four-celled  ovary,  one  style,  and  two> 
stigmas.  They  are  creeping  or  twining  herbaceous 
or  shrubby  plants.  About  twenty  species  are  known , 
chiefly  from  tropical  America.  Batatas  edulitf 
(Convolvulus  batatas,  Roxb.)  is  the  sweet  potato 
largely  cultivated  for  food  in  the  hotter  parts  of 
both  hemispheres.  The  edible  part,  the  tubers,  are 
from  three  to  twelve  pounds  in  weight.  In  the  East, 
and  West  Indies,  where  they  grow,  our  common 
potato,  Solanum  tuberosum,  is  called  the  Irish 

Sotato,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  sweet  potato  or 
atatas.    B.  jalapa,  from  Mexico,  has  purgative- 
qualities,  but  is  not  the  true  Jalap.    [JALAP. J    #. 
paniculata  furnishes  Natal  Cotton. 

Ba-ta  -vl-an,  «.  &  s.  [Eng.,  <fcc.,  Batavi(a) ;  -an. 
From  Lat.  Batavus,  a.  &  s.  =•  pertaining  to  or  one  of 
the  Batavi,  a  branch  of  theCatti,  a  Germanic  nation 
who,  being  expelled  from  their  country  through  a 
domestic  sedition,  settled  on  an  island  since  called 
Betuwe  or  Betu,  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Waal. 
(In  Mahratta  and  other  Hindoo  tongues  bet  -= 
island.)] 

A.  As  adjective:    Pertaining  (a)  to  the  ancient 
Batavians.    [See  etym.] 

(6)  To  the  modern  Dutch. 

(c)  To  Batavia,in  Java,  tho  capital  of  the  Dutch 
possessions  in  Eastern  Europe  or  to  its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  of  the  ancient  Batavi.    [See  etym.] 

2.  A  native  of  Batavia  in  Java. 

3.  A  Dutchman  in  general. 

*bat  -ayle,  s.    Old  spelling  of  BATTLE,  s. 

*bat  -ayl-oiis,  a.    [BATTAILOUS.] 

bat$h,  *batche,  s.  [From  Eng.  bake;  A.  S- 
bacan  ;  as  thatch  comes  through  Old  Eng.  thecchen* 
from  A.  S,  theccan=to  cover,  to  conceal,  to  thatch. 
In  Dan.  bcegt;  Dut.  baksel;  Ger.  fjeback.]  [BAKE.J 

I.  Lit.:  As  much  bread  as  a  baker  produces  at 
one  operation. 

"  Bahche,  orbakynge,  batche:  Pistitra." — Prompt,  Parv. 

"...  waiting  most  earnestly  for 'the  hour  when  th» 
batch  that  was  in  the  oven  was  to  be  drawn."— Transl.  of 
Itabelais,  iv.  199.  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Of  things:   A  quantity  of   anything  made  at 
once,    and  which  may   therefore  be  presumed   to> 
have  the  same  qualities  throughout. 

"Except  he  were  of  the  same  meal  and  batch." — Ben 
Jonson. 

2.  Of  persons  (sometvhat  disrespectfully) ;    A  crew 
or  gang  of  persons  of  the  same  profession  or  pro- 
clivities. 

"  An'  there  a  batch  o*  wabster  lads 
Blackguarding  £rae  Kilmarnock." 

Burns:  The  Holy  Fair. 

"Another  batch  of  200  returned  Communists  arrived 
here." — Times,  September  10,  1879:  French  Corresp. 

*bat$h  -el-5r,  s.    [BACHELOR.] 
*bate  (1) ,  s.    Old  spelling  of  BOAT. 
*bate  (2),  s.      [From  A.  S.  ftate=contention;  or 
abbreviated  from  debate  (q.  v.).] 


" .  .  .  and  breeds  no  bate  with  telling  .  .  .  " — 
SlMkcsp.s  2  Henra  IV.,  ii.  4. 

bate-breeding,  a.    Breeding  strife. 

"This  sour  informer,  this  bate-breeding  spy." 

*hnki*!<i>. :   Venus  and  Adonis,  665. 

*bate  (1),  r.  t.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  To  go  witls. 
rapidity. 

"  Batand  to  Canterbiri    .    .    ." 

Rob.  de  Brunne,  p.  145.     (S.  in  Boucher.) 

bate  (2),  v.  t.&  i.     Abbreviated   form   of   Eng. 
ABATE  (q.  v.). 
A.  Transitive; 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  beat  down  the  price  of  anything  from  the 
amount  claimed  by  another,  or  to  beat  down  the 
amount  of  anything. 

"When  the  landholder's  rent  falls,  he  must  either  bnttr 
the  laborer's  wages,  or  not  employ  or  not  pay  him.1' — 
Locke. 

2.  On  one's  own  part  to  lower  the  price  of  any- 
thing. \vlii-thcr  because  another  has  boaten  ii  down, 
or   spontaneously;  also  to  lessen   a  demand  upon 
one. 

"  Nor,  envious  at  the  sight,  will  I  forbear 
My  plenteous  bowl,  nor  bate  my  plenteous  clu'er." 


"...  bate  me  some,  and  I  will  pay  you  some,  and,. 
ns  nio-^t  (It'litors  do,  promise  you  infinitely." — Khabesp.: 
'2  llrtinj  IV.,  Ejtf lot/ite. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jdwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     cain,     bench;     go,     &em,     thin,     this;     sin,     ag;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -§ion  ~  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  -  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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II.  Figuratively: 
*1.  To  deprive  of. 

"  When  baseness  la  exalted,  do  not  bate 
The  place  its  hciior  for  the  uerson's  sake." 

Herbert. 

2.  To  cut  off,  to  remove,  to  take  away. 

••  Bate  but  the  last,  and  His  what  I  would  say." 

Dryden:  Sp.  Friar. 

3.  To  make  an  exception,  either  in  favor  of  or 
against.    (Used  specially  in  pr.  par.  bating  q.  v.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  less,  to  diminish,  to  waste  away. 
"Bardolph,  am  I  not  fallen  away  vilely  since  this  last 

«ction?  Do  I  not  bate?  Do  I  not  dwindle?  Why,  my 
skin  hangs  about  me  like  an  old  lady's  loose  gowu." — 
Shakesp.:  1  Henry  IV.,  iii.  S. 

2.  To  intermit,  to  remit,  to  retrench.    (Followed 
by  of.) 

"Abate  thy  speed,  and  I  will  bate  o/mlne.1' 

Dryden. 

"bate,  v  t.    Old  spelling  of  BAIT  (3) ,  v. 
"bate,  v.  i.    OJd  spelling  of  BAIT  (4),  v. 
'bate,  pret.  ofv.    [Old  pret.  of  bite  (q.  T.).]   Bit; 
•Aid  bite. 

"Yet  there  the  slael  stay'd  not,  but  inly  bate 
Deep  in  his  flesh  and  opened  wide  a  red  flood-gate." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  7. 

bat'-eau,  fbat  -teau  (eau  as  6)  (pi.  bat  eaux) 
,'eaux  as  6s.),  s.  [Ft.  bateau  =  a  boat,  a  vessel  to 
•cross  the  water,  as  a  ferry-boat,  the  body  of  a  coach ; 
Prov.  batelh;  Sp.  &  Port,  batel ;  Ital.  battello;  Low 
Lat.  batellus,  Horn  battus=a  boat.]  [BOAT  ]  A 
light  boat,  long  in  proportion  to  its  breadth,  and 
wide  in  the  middle  as  compared  with  what  it  is  at 
the  ends. 

bateau-bridge,  s.  A  floating  bridge  supported 
fegr  bateaux. 

toa'-tSd,  pa.  par.  <fe  a.    [BATE  (2),  t>.] 

Ae  participial  adjective :  Used  specially  in  the 
expression,  bated  breath,"  meaning  breath  arti- 
ficially restrained. 

"  .    .    .    in  a  bondman's  key 
With,  'bated  breath  and  whisp'ring  humbleness." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  8. 

ba  te-fnl  (1),  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,bate,  and/uH.]  Full 
of  strife,  prone  to  strife ;  contentious. 

"He  knew  her  haunt,  and  haunted  in  the  same, 

And  taught  his  sheep  her  sheep  in  food  to  thwart; 
Which  soon  as  it  did  batefnl  question  frame, 
He  might  on  knees  confess  nis  guilty  part." 

Sidney. 

*ba  te-ful  (2).  a.    [HATFUL.] 
bate-less,  a.  [Eng.  tale ;  -less.]   Without  abate- 
ment, unabated ;  unblunted. 

"Haply  that  name  of  chaste  nnhapp'ly  set 
This  batelese  edge  on  his  keen  appetite." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  8,  9. 

*bat  -el-ment,  s.   [BATTLEMENT.] 

ba  te-ment,  8.    [Contracted  from  abatement. ] 

Among  artificers:    Diminution. 

"To  abate  is  to  waste  a  piece  of  stuff;  instead  of  asking 
how  much  was  cut  off,  carpenters  ask  what  batement  that 
piece  of  stuff  had."— Sfcixm:  Jtech.  Ex. 

Ba -ten-ltes.,  Ba  -ten-Ists,  Ba-ten-I-^ns,  s. 
[Arab.  (?)  =  esoteric  (?).]  A  sect  which  came 
originally  from  the  Mohammedans.  Their  tenets 
resembled  those  of  tb«*  Assassins.  [ASSASSIN.] 

tbat'-ful,  *ba  te-fnl,  a.  [From  O.  Eng.  r.  6af= 
increase.]  [BAT  (2),  t;.]  [See  also  BATTEL  and 
BATTEN.]  Fertile. 

bath  (1),  'bathe  (pi.  bath?),  s.  [A.  S.  bceth  (pi. 
bathu).  In  O.  S.  bath;  Sw.,  Icel.,  Dan.,  Dut.,  &  Ger. 
bad;  O.  H.  Ger.  pad;  Wei.  badh,  baz=a  bath; 
Sansc.  b&d.  cdd=to  bathe.  Wedgwood  thinks  that 
the  original  sens ;  is  to  heat,  and  that  bath  is  cognate 
with  liul.-'-.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

•fl.  The  act  of  bathing;  the  act  of  immersing  the 
body  in  water,  or  applying  water  to  the  body  for 
the  sake  of  cleanliness  or  of  health,  or  as  a  religious 
ceremony. 

"...    and  the  chimney-piece 
Chaste  Dian  bathing."— Shakesp.:  Cymbcline,  ii.  4. 

2.  The  water  or  other  liquid  used   for  bathing 
purposes.     (Lit.  &  fig.) 

(a)  Lit.:  In  the  above  sense. 

"Why  may  not  the  cold  bath,  into  which  they  plunged 
themselves,  have  had  some  share  in  their  cure  1 '' — A'Ldi- 
eon:  Spectator. 

IT  For  hot  bath,  cold  bath,  &c.,  eee  B.,  I. 

(b)  Fig.:  Anything  which  invigorates  or  soothes 
and  relieves  the  mind  as  a  cold  or  hot  bath  does  the 
body. 

"Sleep. 

The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labor's  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds.1'—  Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  4. 

3.  The  cavity  or  vessel  in  which  water  for  bathing 
purposes  is  held ;  a  building  fitted  up  with  appli- 
ances for  bathing  purposes. 


4.  Baths  were  not  much  frequented  in  the  earlier 
period  of  Grecian  history ;  they  became  more  com- 
mon afterward.  The  Romans  during  the  period  of 
the  empire  gave  much  attention  to  bathing,  and  not 
merely  Rome  but  oven  the  provincial  cities  had 
public  baths, often  magnificent.  Inourown  country 
public  baths  are  of  comparatively  recent  introduc- 
tion, though  they  are  now  completely  rooted 
throughout  the  several  cities  and  towns. 

"  I  was  surprised  to  see  several  machines  out,  both  of 
the  Municipal  and  Pavilion  Baths." — Times,  September 
26,  1879:  The  Bathing  Accident  at  Boulogne. 

B.  Technically: 

I.  Med.:  Any  substance  which  constitutes  the 
medium  in  which  the  human  body,  or  a  part  of  it, 
is  immersed  for  the  maintenance  or  recovery  of 
health  or  strength.  The  most  common  media  are 
water  of  various  temperatures,  watery  vapors,  and 
air. 

1.  A  Water  Bath.    This  may  bo  natural  or  arti- 
ficial.   Rivers,  lakes,  and  the  sea  afford  facilities 
for  a  natural  bath ;  various   public   and   private 
appliances  are  designed  to  furnish  an  artificial  one. 
In  the  latter  case  the  temperature  of  the  watermay 
be  varied  at  pleasure.    Arranged  by  temperature, 
six  kinds  of  baths  are  in  use  for  medical  or  other 
purposes : 

Name  of  Bath.  Temperature. 
A  cold  bath     .     ...    33°  to  60'  Fahr. 
A  cool  bath     .     ...    60'  to   75°     " 
A  temperate  bath    .    .    75°  to   85°      " 
A  tepid  bath  .     ...    85°  to   9T     " 
A  warm  bath  .     ...    92°  to  98°     " 
A  hot  bath       .     ...    98°  to  106°     " 
_ths  below  88°  in  temperature  impart  the  sen- 
sation of  cold,  those  above  it  of  heat.    In  an  arti- 
ficial   bath,   not   merely  can  the    temperature  be 
raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  but  various  methods 
may  be  adopted  of  applying  the  liquid.    A  bath 
may  be  taken  by  the  person  walking  or  plunging 
into  it :  by  his  more  or  less  completely  lying  down 
in  it ;  by  the  sudden  affusion  of  water  upon  him 
from  above,  called  the  shower-bath ;  or  by  his  being 
sprinkled  with  it, or  applying  itto himself  by  means 
of  a  sponge.     Or  a  stream  of  water  may  be  turned 
upon  him,  in  which  case  the  name  applied  is  a 
douche  or  douse,  from  Ital.  doccia=douche.    Oronly 
a  part  of  the  body  may  be  immersed,  as  in  the  hip- 
bath and  the  foot-bath.    Moreover,  the  water  em- 
ployed may  be  saline  or  impregnated  with  other 
constituents,  as  sulphur,  iodine,  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
foot-bath,  mustard. 

2.  A  Watery-vapor  Bath.    If  it  is  intended  that 
the   vapor    should   be   breathed,    there  are  three 
grades  of  temperature  in  the  vapor  bath :  the  first 
from  96°  to  106°,  the  second  from  106°  to  120°,  and 
the  third  from  120°  to  160".    If  not  intended  to  be 
breathed,  there  are  also  three :  the  first  from  90°  to 
100',  the  second  from  100°  to  110°,  and  the  third  from 
110-  to  130°. 

8.  An  Air  Bath:  The  exposure  of  the  naked  body 
to  the  atmosphere  of  a  room  of  a  certain  tempera- 
ture varying  from  90°  to  130°. 

4.  Photography:  A  solution  in  which  plates  or 
papers  are  immersed  or  floated,  or  the  vessel  hold- 
ing such  solution.  Baths  are  known  as  sensitizing 
[NITRATE  OF  SILVER],  fixing,  toning,  or  washing. 

II.  Chemistry: 

1.  Formerly  (Spec.) :    A  vessel  of  water  in  which 
another  one  was  placed  which  required  a  lesser 
amount  of  heat  than  that  furnished  by  the  naked  fire. 

"  We  see  that  the  water  of  things  distilled  in  water, 
which  they  called  the  bath,  differeth  not  much  from  the 
water  of  things  distilled  by  fire." — Bacon:  *V.  H. 

2.  Now   (Gen.):     Any  medium,   such    as   heated 
sand,    ashes,   or    steam,   through   which    heat  is 
applied  to  a  body. 

III.  Heraldry,  <Kc.    Order  of  the  Bath :    An  order 
of  knighthood,  so  ca_lled  because  the  recipients  of 
the  honor  were  required  for- 
merly to  bathe  the  evening 

before  their  creation.  It  was 
instituted  by  Henry  IV.  in 
1399,  and,  having  fallen  into 
disuse,  was  revived  by  George 
I.  in  1725.  Under  George  IV. 
its  regulations  were  modified, 
and  now  there  are  various 
subdivisions  of  tin-  order, 
viz.,  Knights  Grand  Cross  or 
the  Bath  (G.  C.  B.),  Knights 
Commanders  of  the  Bath  (K. 
C.  B.),  and  Companions  of 
the  Bath  (C.  B.).  Undereach 
of  these  classes  there  are  now 
a  military  and  a  "civil" 
(meaning  a  civilian)  sub- 
class. The  ribbon  worn  by 
the  Knights  of  the  Bath  is  , 
crimson,  with  the  Latin  Badge  of  the  Bath. 
motto,  ''Triajuncta  inuno"  = 

throe  (England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  or  their 
emblems,  the  rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle)  joined 
in  one. 


bath-room,  s.  A  room  erected  to  contain  a 
public  or  private  bath. 

Bath.  (2) ,  s.  [A.  S.  Bathan,  Bathan  ceaster ;  from 
ia<Aun=baths.  Named  from  the  baths  erected 
over  ^tho  hot  saline  and  chalybeate  springs  tin-re 
existing,  the  result  of  old  volcanic  action  in  thy 
locality.] 

Geog. :  A  city,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Somer- 
set, England. 

Bath-brick,  s.  An  artificially-manufactured 
"  brick  "  of  the  usual  form,  but  formed  of  cal- 
careous earth.  It  is  used  for  cleaning  knives  and 
various  kinds  of  metal  work. 

Bath-bun,  s.  A  bun  richer  than  a  common  one, 
and  generally  without  currants. 

Bath-chair,  s.  A  small  carriage  or  chair  on 
wheels,  drawn  by  a  chairman,  and  intended  for  the 
conveyance  of  invalids  or  others  for  short  dis- 
tances. So  called  because  either  originally  or 
principally  used  at  Bath,  where  the  steepness  of 
many  of  the  streets  rendered  such  conveyances 
especially  useful 

Bath-chaps,  s.  Small  pigs'  cheeks  cured  for  the 
table. 

Bath-metal,  s.  An  alloy  consisting  of  1  pound  of 
copper  and  4'/2  -ounces  of  zinc,  or  at  least  more  zinc 
than  in  brass. 

Bath  oolite,  Bath-stone,  s.  A  shelly  limestone 
belonging^  with  others  of  similar  character,  to  the 
Great  Oolite.  It  is  much  celebrated  as  a  building 
stone.  (Lyell:  Elem.ofGeol.,ch.*n.)  [OOLITE.] 

Bath-post,  s.  A  term  for  letter  paper,  now 
seldom  used.  It  is  a  yellow  wove  post  quarto. 

bath  (3),  s.  [Heb.  6atf*=measured ;  from  bathdth 
=  to  measure.]  A  liquid  measure  among  the 
ancient  Hebrews.  It  was  the  same  as  the  ephah 
[EPHAH],  each  of  these  containing  the  tenth  part  of 
an  homer  (Ezek.  xly.ll).  [HOMER.]  According  to 
Josephus  (Antiq.,  iii.,  §  3),  it  contained  six  hins. 
( Hix.]  It  has  been  calculated  that  it  contained 
1985'77  Parisian  cubic  inches,  but  there  are  other 
estimates  as  well. 

"  Then  made  he  ten  lavers  of  brass:  one  laver  contained 
forty  baths  .  .  ."—1  Kings  vii.  38. 

bath,  v.  t.    [BATH  (!),«.]    To  wash  in  a  bath. 

ba^he,  *beavh  (preterite  bathed,  *bathud, 
beathed),v.t.  &  i.  [A  S.  fcarMan=to  bathe,  wash, 
foment,  cherish  ;  from  bi_ed  =  a  bath.  In  Sw.  &  Icel. 
bada ;  Dut.  &  Ger.  baden ;  O.  H.  Ger.  padon ;  Sausc. 
bad,  t-dd=to  bathe.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  immerse  the  body  or  any  part  of  it  in 
water,  or  to  pour  water  upon  it  for  the  purpose  of 
cleanliness,  as  a  medical  appliance,  or  as  a  relig- 
ious ceremony. 

"Then  the  priest  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  he  shall 
bathe  his  flesh  in  water,  .  .  ." — Numb.  zix.  7. 

U  It  is  sometimes  used  reflectively  with  self  or 
selves, 

"  Chancing  to  bathe  himself  in  the  river  Oydnus,  .  .  . 
he  fell  sick,  near  unto  death,  for  three  days." — South. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(a)  To  wash  anything  with  water  or  any  similar 
liquid. 

"...  the  lake  which  l.nthe.l  the  foot  of  the  Alban 
mouutain,  .  .  ." — Arnold:  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i.,  ch. 
ixiii. 

(6)  To  bring  a_  thing  in  contact  with  some  liquid, 
or  apply  some  liquid  to  it,  without  the  purpose  of 
purification. 

"  And  bathed  thy  sword  in  blood,  whose  spot 
Eternity  shall  cancel  not." 

Uemans:   Wallace's  Invocation  to  Bruce. 

(c)  To  immerse  in  anything,  though  but  faintly 
analogous  to  water. 

"  Each  purple  peak,  each  flinty  spire, 
Was  bathed  in  floods  of  living  tire." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  I.  11 

II.  Medicine  <&  Surgery : 

1.  To  foment  or  moisten  a  wound  for  the  purpose 
of  cleansing  and  soothing  it. 

2.  To  supple  or  soften  by  the  outward  application 
of  warm  liquors. 

"Bathe  them,  and  keep  their  bodies  soluble  the  while 
by  clysters  and  lenitive  boluses." — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  enter  or  lie  in  a  bath,  or  otherwise 
take  means  for  formal  and  thorough  ablution. 

"  The  gallants  dancing  by  the  river-side,  _ 
They  bathe  in  summer,  and  in  winter  slide." 

>f alter. 

2.  Fig.:  To  bo  immersed  in  anything. 

"  Except  they  meant  to  bathe  in  reeking  wounds, 
Or  memorize  another  Golgotha, 
I  cannot  tell."  Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  2. 
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*bathe,s.    [BATH  (1).] 

*bathe,  o.    [BOTH.]    (Scotch.) 

bathed,  *ba -thud,  *beathed,  pa.  par.  &  a. 
•  [BATHE,  r.] 

ba  -^her,  s.  [Eng.  bath(e) ;  -er.  In  Ger.  bader. ] 
One  who  bathes.  (Tooke.) 

tba-thet  -Ic,  a.  [From  Eng.,&c.,  bathos  (q.  v.).] 
Having  the  character  of  bathos.  (Coleridge). 

ba'-thle,  s.    [BOTHIE,  BOOTH.]    (Scotch.) 

ba  -thing,  Pr>  par.,  o.,  &  8.    [BATHE.] 

A.  *fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  <$;  particip.  adj.;  In  senses 
•corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive :  The  act  or  operation  of 
immersing  the  body  or  part  of  it  in  water,  or  some 
•other  medium,  for  the  purpose  of  ablution,  as  a 
medical  appliance,  or  for  ceremonial  purposes  in 
-connection  with  religion. 

"Their  bathings  and  anointings  before  their  feasts." — 
Hukt'trill:  Apology,  p.  890. 

bathing-machine,  s.  A  vehicle  consisting  of 
a  small  room  on  wheels,  provided  for  a  small 
charge  to  accommodate  persons  bathing  in  the  sea. 
The  bather  undresses  in  the  machine,  which  is 
-drawn  out  by  horses  some  distance  among  the 
breakers,  so  that  a  plunge,  or  even  a  gentle  descent 
from  the  door-stop,  places  him  at  once  in  the  water. 

"The  three  ladies  betook  themselves  to  a  large  btithinu- 
marhine."  — Times,  September  26,  1879. 

bathing-place,  *.   A  place  for  bathing. 

bathing-room,  s.  A  room  used  for  bathing  pur- 
poses. (Congreve.) 

bathing-tub,  s.  A  large  oblong  vessel,  conven- 
ient for  bathing  purposes. 

bath  -mis,  s.    [Gr.  bathmis.] 

Anat.:  The  cavity  which  receives  the  anterior 
extremity  of  another  bone. 

bat'-h5rse  (t  silent),  bat '-hora,  tba  w-h6rse,  s. 
{Fr.  bat=&  pack-saddle,  a  pannel,  a  saddle  on 
which  burdens  are  laid;  and  Eng.  horse.]  A  horse 
which  carries  the  baggage  of  military  officers  dur- 
ing a  campaign.  (Macaulay.) 

ba  -th6s,  8.  [From  Gr.  bathos= depth  or  height; 
•4>af/tu*=deep  or  high.]  The  opposite  of  the  sub- 
-  lime  in  poetry  or  in  style ;  anti-climax. 

"The  taste  of  the  bathos  is  implanted  by  nature  itself 
in  the  soul  of  man;  till,  perverted  by  custom  or  example, 
he  is  taught,  or  rather  compelled,  to  relish  the  sublime." 
— Arbuthnot  and  Pope:  Mart.  Scrib. 

*ba  -thre  (thre  as  ther),  possessive  case  of  adj. 
TFrom  A.  S.  begra=ot   both,    from  begen=both.'\ 
•Of  both.    [BOTH,  BOTHER.] 
bath  -rfcns.,  s.    [BACDROXS.]    (Scotch.) 
*ba  -thud,  pa.  par.  &  adj.    [BATHE,  v.] 
"  And  bathud  every  veyne  in  swich  licour, 
Of  which  vertue  engendred  is  the  flour." 

Chaucer:  The  Prologue,  3,  4. 

bath'-yll-llte,  *.  [From  Bathville,  near  Tor- 
t>anehill  in  Scotland,  where  it  is  found,  and  suff. 
Ite.]  A  mineral  placed  by  Dana  in  his  Succinite 
DToup  of  Oxygenated  Hydrocarbons.  It  is  an 
amorphous  fawn-colored  mineral,  with  an  absence 
of  luster,  and  resembling  rotten  wood.  Sp.  gr., 
about  I'Ol.  Compos. :  Carbon,  58'89-78'86 ;  hydrogen, 
S'56-11'46 ;  oxygen,  7'23-9'68 ;  ash,  Q-25'32.  It  is  akin 

>  Torbanito.    (Dana.) 

ba-th^b'-I-iis,  s.  [From  Gr.  bathu8=deep,  and 
tJo*=life,  course  of  lite.  Lit.=deef>  life,  life  in  the 
lopths.] 

Biol. :  A  peculiar  slimy  matter  dredged  up  in  the 
tforth  Atlantic,  in  1857.  from  a  depth  of  6,000  to 
5,000  feet,  by  the  crew  of  the  Cyclops,  when  examin- 
,ng  what  has  since  been  called  the  *' Telegraph 
Plateau,"  for  the  deposition  of  the  Atlantic  Tele- 
graph Cable.  Specimens  of  this  viscous  mud,  exam- 
ined by  Professor  Huxley  in  1858,  were  re-examined 
by  him  with  higher  microscopic  power  in  1868,  when 
ho  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  contained 
«,  protoplasmic  substance  apparently  existing  in 
masses  over  wide  areas  of  ocean-bottom.  Minute 
bodies,  which  lie  had  before  called  coccoliths,  of 
two  forms  [COCCOLITH],  were  believed  to  stand  to 
the  gelatinous  protoplasm  in  the  same  relation  as 
the  spicula  of  sponges  to  tho  softer  parts  of  the 
animal.  Professor  Haeckel,  after  examining  the 
slimy  substance,  adopted  the  views  of  Professor 
Huxley,  and  attributed  the  origin  of  tho  protoplas- 
mic substance,  though  not  dogmatically,  to  sponta- 
neous generation.  It  was  named  after  him,  by 
Professor  Huxley,  Bathybius  Haeckelii.  The  natur- 
alists of  the  exploring  vessel  Porcupine,  in  1868. 
stated  that  they  had  found  Bathybius  alive,  but 
considered  it  to  bo  derived  from  sponges,  &c.  Those 
of  the  Challenger^  however,  failed  to  find  it  in  tho 
parts  of  the  ocean  which  they  dredged  over,  and 
propounded  the  hypothesis  that  the  Bathybius  was 
nothing  more  than  a  precipitate  from  the  sea-water 
lay  the  alcohol  in  wnich  the  specimens  had  been 
preserved.  More  recently,  again,  the  Arctic  navi- 


gator  Bcssels,  of  the  Polaris,  considered  that  he 
had  found  masses  of  undifferentiated  protoplasm 
in  theGreenland  seas.  The  subject  requires  further 
investigation.  (<?.  J.  Microscop.  Soc.,  1868,  p.  210; 
Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  vol.  xvii.,  190-1;  Prof.  Allman's 
Presidential  Report  at  British  Association  Meeting 
at  Sheffield  in  1879. 

bath-f -mSt  -rlc-al,  a.  [Eng.  bathymetr(y) ; 
-teal.]  Pertaining  to  bathymetry.  (Prestwich:  Q. 
J.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xxvii.,  p.  xliii.) 

ba-thfm'-e't-ry',  s.  [Gr.  6o<ft«s=deep,  and 
metron=a  measure.]  Measurement  by  sounding  of 
the  depth  of  the  sea  at  various  places.  (Dona.) 

ba-Hd-g-88,  s.pl.  [BATis.]  A  doubtful  order  of 
plants,  of  which  the  sole  representative,  as  yet 
known,  is  the  Batis  maritima,  described  under 
Batis  (q.  v.).  Lindley  placed  it  with  hesitation, 
and  without  numbering  it,  under  his  Euphorbial 
Alliance.  It  has  solitary  ascending  ovules,  the 
female  flowers  being  naked  and  combined  into  a  suc- 
culent cone. 

*bat  -Il-ba-lyS  ».  [Probably  the  same  as  battle- 
balif;  ba ttle  =  to  fatten.]  An  officer  in  forests,  the 
duties  of  which  are  unknown. 

"It  appears  from  the  Harleian  MS.  433,  f.  39,  that  in 
the  1st  of  Richard  III.,  William  Staverton  received  a 
confirmation  of  his  graunts  of  the  office  of  batil-baly  in 
the  forest  of  Wyndesore."  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

bat  Ing,  pr.  par.  (used  as  a  prep.).  [BATE,  v.  t.] 
Excepting,  except. 

"  If  we  consider  children,  we  have  little  reason  to  think 
that  they  bring  many  ideas  with  them,  bating,  perhaps, 
some  faint  ideas  of  hunger  and  thirst." — Locke. 

ba'-tls.  s.  [Gr.  (6atts)=a  fish,  .  .  .  a  plant 
described  by  Pliny  as  akin  to  a  bramble-bush.]  A 
genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the  order  or  sub- 
order Batidese.  The  species  Satis  maritima  grows 
in  salt  marshes  in  the  West  Indies.  It'  is  a  low, 
shrubby,  succulent  plant,  with  opposite  leaves. 
The  ashes  yield  barilla  in  large  quantities,  and  the 
plant  is  sometimes  used  in  the  West  Indies  in  the 
making  of  pickles. 

bat  -1st,  *bat  -Iste,  s.  [In  Sw.  &  Dan.  battist, 
Ger.  batist,  battist;  Sp.  batista;  Fr.  batiste,  from 
baptiste;  Lat.  baptista;  Gr.  baptistes=a  baptizer 
(BAPTIST.)  Named,  according  toMahn  and  others, 
either  from  Baptiste  Chambray,  who  claimed  to 
have  been  the  first  manufacturer  of  batist;  or 
because  it  was  used  to  wipe  the  heads  of  infants 
after  their  baptism.]  A  fine  description  of  cloth  of 
mixed  silk  and  woolen.  The  term  is  now  also 
applied  to  cotton  or  linen  goods  of  fine  texture. 

baf-let,  "batf-lgt,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Eng.  bat  (1).] 
A  small  bat,  a  flat  wooden  mallet,  consisting  of  a 
square  piece  of  wood  with  a  handle,  used  to  beat 
linen  when  taken  out  of  the  buck,  with  the  view  of 
whitening  it.  It  is  called  also  a  batting  staff  and 
battledoor  (q.  v.). 

"  I  remember  the  kissing  of  her  batlet,  and  the  cow's 
dugs  that  her  pretty  chopt  hands  had  milked." — Shakesp.: 
As  You  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

bat  -man  (I)  (t  silent),  or  bat'-man,  s.  [From 
Fr.  6d(=a  pack-saddle,  and  Eng.  man.]  A  man 
having  charge  of  a  bathorse  and  its  load.  (Ma- 
caulay.)  [BATHORSE.] 

bat -man  (21,  «.  [Pers.  ba'tman.]  A  weight  used 
in  Persia  and  Turkey,  and  varying  in  weight  accord- 
ing to  the  locality. 

I.  In  Persia,  the  batman  usually  weighs  from  6 
Ibs.  to  10  Ibs.  avoirdupois. 

II.  In  the  Turkish  Empire : 

1.  At  Smyrna  and  Aleppo  it  usually  contains  6 
okes,  or  400  drams=about  17  Ibs.  avoirdupois. 

2.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire  there 
are  two  batmans:  (a)  The  greater  fcarman=about 
157  Ibs.  avoirdupois ;  (b)  the  lesser  6a<man=about 
39  Ibs.  avoirdupois. 

ba  -to-lite,  s.  [Fr.  baton  (q.  v.),  and  Gr.  lithos= 
a  stone.]  What  was  considered  by  Montfort  a  new 
genus  of  fossil  shells,  but  was  regarded  by  Cuvier 
as  only  Hippuriteg  (a.,  v.),  formerly  described  by 
Lamarck. 

bat  -6n,  *ba-t&  on,  *bat  -t6on,  'bit  -fine,  bas  - 
t6n.  s.  [Fr.  baton=a  batoon,  a  staff,  a  walking- 
stick,  a  club,  a  cudgel,  a  truncheon,  a  field-marshal's 
staff;  O.  Fr.  <fc  Sp.  boston;  Ital.  bastine=a  staff,  a 
support,  a  prop ;  Low  Lat.  liastu.  [BASTON.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Gen. :  A  staff  or  club. 

"  Straightways  we  saw  divers  of  the  people  with  bastonf 
in  their  hands,  as  it  were,  forbidding  us  to  land." — Bacon: 
yew  Atlantis. 

2.  Spec. :  A  truncheon,  or  anything  similar.    It 
may  be  used  — 

(a)  As  a  badge  or  symbol  of  authority,  as  a  field- 
marshal's  baton. 

(b)  Partly  as  a  symbol  of  authority,  and  partly 
as  an  offensive  weapon,  as  a  policeman  s  baton. 


(c)  For  giving  directions,  as  the  baton  of  one 
who  conducts  a  musical  entertainment. 

B.  Her.:  A  diminutive  of  the  bend  sinister,  of 
which  it  is  one-fourth  part  the  width.  It  is  called 
more  fully  a  sinister  baton, 
and  occasionally,  though  not 
with  correctness,  a  fissure.  It 
is  invariably  a  mark  that  its 
first  bearer  was  illegitimate. 
A  sinister  is  distinguished 
from  a  dexter  baton.  [DEX- 
TER.] [For  cross  baton  see 
CROSS.] 

ba-t6  on,  v.  t.  [BATON,  s.] 
To  cudgel.  (Old  d  New  Edin- 
burgh^lii.  339.) 

bat  -printing,  s.   A  meth-  Baton, 

od  of  printing  on  glazed    Arms  of  Fitzroy,  Duke 
ware.  °f  Grafton. 

bat-ra -Chl-a,  s.pl.  [Gr.  batracheios  =  pertain- 
ing to  a  frog,  from  batrachos  =  a  frog.]  According 
to  Brongniart  and  Cuvier,  the  last  of  the  four  orders 
of  Reptues.  In  Prof.  Owen's  classification,  the  thir- 
teenth and  last  order  of  the  class  Reptilia,  or 
Reptiles.  He  places  under  it  the  frogs,  toads,  and 
newts.  (Prof.  Owen:  Palaeontology.)  Huxley  makes 
the  Batrachia  the  second  of  his  four  orders  of 
Amphibia.  It  contains  the  frogs  and  toads. 

bat-ra'-chl  an,  *bat-ra  -$I-an,  adj.  &  s.  [In 
Fr.  batracien,]  [BATEACHIA.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to   any  member  of  the 
order  Batrachia.    (Lyell.) 

B.  As  subst. :  A  member  of  the  order  Batrachia. 
"  .     .     .    these  formidable  Batractitans." — Lyell. 

bat  -ra-chlte,  s.  [In  Ger.  batrachit;  Lat.  batra- 
chites ;  Gr.  batrachitcs,  a  mineral  of  a  frog-green 
color,  described  by  Pliny ;  6atrochos=a  frog.]  A  min- 
eral, according  to  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  a 
variety  of  Olivine  (q.  v.);  but  Dana  makes  it  a 
variety  of  Monticellite  (q.  v.). 

bat'-ra-chold,  a.  [Gr.  batrachos  =  a  frog,  and 
etdos^appearance.]  Resembling  a  frog. 

bat-ra-cnS-mjf-om'-a-chf,  t.  [Gr.  batrachos= 
a  frog;  mus,  genit.  muos=a  mouse,  and  mache= 
battle,  fight.]  The  battle  between  the  frogs  and 
the  mice,  a  burlesque  poem,  sometimes  ascribed  to 
Homer. 

bat-ra-cho-sp§r  -mi-das,  s.  pi.  [BATRACHO- 
SPERMUM.]  The  fourth  tribe  of  the  Vaucherias, 
which  again  are  the  first  sub-order  of  the  order 
Fucaceffi,  or  Seawracks.  The  frond  is  polysiphon- 
ous,  composed  of  a  primary  thread  with  parallel 
accessary  ones  around  it.  The  vesicles,  which  are 
clustered,  are  terminal  or  lateral. 

bat-ra-ch8-sper'-mum,  «.  [Gr.  batrachos=a 
frog,  and  sperma^a  seed.]  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  alliance  Algales  and  the  order 
Confervaceee,  or  Confervas.  They  are  found  in 
marshes,  and  more  rarely  in  the  sea. 

bat-ra-chus,  s.  [Lat.  batrachus=a.  frog-fish; 
Gr.  batrachos=a  frog,  a  frog-fish.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the  order  Acanthop- 
terygii,  and  the  family  with  the  pectoral  fins  feet- 
like. 

bat-ra-cSph  -a-gofis,  adj.  [Gr.  6a*racfcos=a 
frog;  and  phagein,  infin.  =  to  eat.]  Feeding  on 
frogs. 

bats  -Chl-a,  s.  [Named  after  John  George  Batsch, 
a  professor  of  botany  in  the  University  of  Jena  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Boraginacea?  (Borageworts) .  The  few  species 
known  are  pretty  American  plants. 

bats'-man,  s.  [Eng.  bat's,  poss.  of  bat  (1).  and 
man.]  The  person  who  handles  the  bat  in  cricket, 
baseball,  &c. 

"I  hae  had  enench  ado  wi'  John  Gray;  for  though 
he's  nae  bad  hand  when  he's  on  the  loom,  it  is  nae  easy 
matter  to  keep  him  at  the  batt." — Hogg:  Winter  Tales,  i. 
377.  (Jamieson.) 

bat  -ta,  s.  [Hind.]  Allowance  supplementing  the 
ordinary  pay  given  to  the  East  Indian  regiments, 
whether  European  or  Sepoy,  when  they  are  on  a 
campaign  or  occupying  a  half-conquered  country. 

*bat  -ta-ble,  a.  [Comp.  battel  (q.  v.) ;  Eng.  suff. 
-able.]  Capable  of  cultivation. 

"  Masinissa  made  many  inward  parts  of  Barbary  and 
Sum  i  .1  ia,  before  his  time  incult  and  horrid,  fruitful  and 
bnttable."— Burton:  Anat.  of  Mel.  (To  the  Reader.) 

*bat  -tall -ant,  *bat  -teil-ant,  s.    [Fr.  batatt- 
lant,  pr.  par.  of  6afatner=to fight,  struggle,  dispute, 
contest  hard.]    [BATTLE,  v.]    A  combatant. 
"  Soon  after  this  I  saw  an  elephant 

Adorned  with  bells  and  bosses gorgeouslie, 
That  on  his  backe  did  beare  (as  batteilant) 
A  golden  towre,  which  shone  ezceedinglie." 

Spenser:  Visions  of  the  World's  Vanttie. 
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*bat  -taile,  s.   [BATTLE  (2).] 

tbat  -tail-oils,  *bat-ayl-ous  (English),  *bat - 
ta-loiiss  (Scotch),  a.  [Fr.  batailte;  Eng.  suff. 
-cm*.] 

I.  Of  persons: 

1.  Of  armies:  Full   of    fight;    eager    for   fight; 
quarrelsome. 

"  The  French  came  foremost  battailous  and  bold." 

Fairfax. 

2.  Of  individuals  : 

(a)  Disposed  to  fight,  quarrelsome. 
**  A  cruell  man,  a  bataylous." 

Oower:  Conf.  Amant.,  b.  v. 

(6)  Brave  in  fight. 

"  At  schreftis  evin  sum  wes  so  battalouss, 
That  hewald  win  to  his  maister  in  field 
Fourty  florans." 

Colkelbie  Sow,  879.     (Jamieson.) 

n.  Of  things: 

1.  Constituting  one  of  the  operations  of  battle: 
involving  battle ;  warlike. 

"  Those  same  against  the  bulwarke  of  the  sight 
Did  lay  strong  siege  and  battailous  assault." 

Spenser.-  F.  p.,  II.  xi.  9. 

2.  Constituting  preparation  for  battle ;  such  as 
ifi  adopted  in  battle. 

"  He  started  up,  and  did  himself  prepare 

In  sun-bright  arms  and  battailous  array." 

Fairfax. 

tbat-ta'-H-a,  «.  [From  Class.  &  Low  Lat. 
battalia,  batalia.  In  Ital.  battaglia=&  battle,  a 
fight ;  Port,  batalha ;  Prov.  batatha,  batailla ;  Sp. 
batalia:  Fr.  bataille.  Wachter  calls  battalia 
originally  a  Burgundian  word.]  [BATTLE.] 

1.  Order  of  battle,  battle-array. 

"Both  armies  being  drawn  out  in  battalia,  that  of  the 
King's,  trusting  to  their  numbers,  began  the  charge  with 
great  fury,  but  without  any  order."— Swi/T;  Reign  of  King 
Henry  I. 

2.  An  army,  or  portions  of  it,  arranged  in  order  of 
battle :  spec.,  the  main  body  as  distinguished  from 
the  wings. 

"  Arm'd  and  array'd  for  instant  fight, 
Rose  archer,  spearman,  squire,  and  knight, 
And  in  the  pomp  of  battle  bright 
The  dread  battalia  frown' 3." 

Scoff.-  Lord  of  the  Isles,  vi.  20. 

bat  -ta-llne.  s.  [Compare  battlement.]  A  pro- 
jection, or  kind  of  verandah,  of  stone. 

"The  passage  to  the  bells  in  the  great  steeple  was  from 
the  south  lesser  steeple,  by  a  battaline  under  the  easing 
Of  the  slates  of  said  church."— Orem:  Descrip.  Chanonrg 
OfAberd.,  p.  64. 

bat-tal  -I-fcn,  s.  [In  Sw.  &  But.  bataljon ;  Dan., 
Ger.,  &  Fr.  bataillon:Sp.batallon;  Port,  batalhao; 
Ital.  battaglione.1  [BATTALIA.] 

1.  Literally:  (Military  &  Ord.  Language): 
*1.  An  army  drawn  up  for  battle. 

"Why,  our  imftniion  trebles  that  amount." 

Shakesp.;  Richard  III.,  v.  3. 

1T  In  some  editions  it  is  "battalia  trebles." 

2.  An  assemblage  of  companies ;  the  tactical  and 
administrative  unit  of  infantry— that  is,  the  first 
body  that  is,  as  a  mle,  used  independently,  and 
commanded  by  a  field  officer  (major  or  lieutenant- 
colonel).    In  the  United  States  army  a  battalion  is 
composed  of  two  or  more  companies,  not  exceeding 
six,  and  is  formed  for  battle  in  three  echelons,  a 
firing  line,  a  line  of  supports,  and  a  reserve. 

(a)  English  battalions  are   formed   of  ten  com- 
panies for  administrative  and  eight  for  tactical 
purposes.    The  first  twenty-five  regiments  have  two 
battalions,  the  remainder,  originally  of  one  battal- 
ion each,  are  now  linked  in  pairs  according  to  their 
territorial  derivation.    Linked-battalions  are  inter- 
changeable as  regards  officers,  and  each  shares  the 
honors  and  advantages  of  the  other.  Two  regiments 
of  Rifles  have  four  battalions  each,  and  the  three 
regiments  of  the  Guards  seven  battalions  in  all. 
The  piece  strength  of  a  battalion  is  about  400  men, 
but  varies ;  its  war  strength  in  the  field  is  1,000  men, 
with  one  lieutenant-colonel,  two  majors,  eight  cap- 
tains,   sixteen    subalterns,    four    officers   of   the 
regimental   staff    (adjutant,   paymaster,   quarter- 
master, and  medical  officer),  and  fifty  sergeants. 
The  corporals  and  lance-corporals  fall  in  with  the 
privates  in  the  ranks,  and  therefore  number  among 
the  *'  rank  and  file." 

(b)  French  battalions.    By  the  laws  of  December 
2,  1X74,  and    January  20  and  March    13,  1875,  the 
French  Infantry  is  divided  into  (1)  Infantry  of  the 
.Line,  ("-)  Regiments  of  Zouaves,  (3)  Regiments  of 
Tirailleurs  Al«eriens,  and  (4)  Battalions  of  Chas- 
seurs &  Piod.    The  144  Regiments  of  Infantry  of  the 
Line  have  each  four  battalions;  a  battalion  (which 
is  divided  into  four  fieldcompanies)  consisting  of  12 
commissioned  officers.  54  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  264  soldiers — in  all  330  men,  raised  in  time  of  war 
to  1,000  men.    The  Regiments  of  Zouaves  have,  in 


peace.  612  men  in  a  battalion,  and  in  war  1.000.  The 
Tirailleurs  Alg6riens,  who  in  time  of  peace  are 
always  in  Algeria,  or  at  least  have  been  so  for  the 
last  eight  years,  have,  in  peace,  652  men  in  a  bat- 
talion, and  in  war  1,000  men.  Finally,  the  Ch,i>- 
seurs  a  Pied  have,  in  peace,  468  men,  and  in  war 
1,000  men. 

(c)  German  battalions.  With  the  exception  of  tho 
116th  (Hesse)  Regiment,  the  14S  Line  Regiment* 
have  three  battalions.  The  Yagers  are  formed  into 
twenty-six  separate  battalions.  To  each  line  regi- 
ment is  attached  a  Landwehr  regiment  of  two 
battalions,  and  these  latter  bear  the  same  number 
as  the  reeularregimentsto  which  they  are  affiliated. 
The  five  Prussian  Guard  Regiments  have  22  officers 
and  678  men  per  battalion  in  peace  time,  the  remain- 
ing regiments  having  18  officers  and  526  men  per 
battalionj  and  the  Yagers  22  officers  and  526  men. 
On  mobilization  for  war  all  battalions  are  raised  to 
a  strength  of  22  officers  and  1,000  men,  with  a  regi- 
mental staff  of  one  commandant,  one  extra  field 
officer,  and  one  aide-de-camp.  Pioneer  battalions 
are  practically  field  engineer  bodies,  and  are 
divided  into  Pontoniers  (for  bridging),  and  Sap- 
pers and  Miners  (for  siege  operations,  demolitions, 
or  the  construction  of  artificial  defenses).  They 
have  each  three  field  and  one  depot  company ;  the 
former  comprising  fifteen  officers  and  650  men. 

II.  Figuratively:  A  great  number  of  anything. 
"When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies, 
But  in  battalions."  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  6. 

bat-tar -I-oned.  a.  [Ens. battalion;  -ed.]  Formed 
into  battalions.  (Barloio.) 

*bat'-tall,  s.  [From  Fr.  bataill.']  [BATTLE,*.] 
A  battalion.  (Jamieson,) 

*bat-tal-llng,  *bat  -tgl-llng,  s.  [From  Fr.  bas- 
tille'i  batUM.]  [BASTILLE,  BATTLEMENT.]  A  bat- 
tlement. 

"  Skarsement,  reprise,  corbel  1,  and  battellingis." — Pal- 
ice  of  Honor,  iii.  17.  {Jamieson.) 

*bat'-tar-ax,  s.    [BATTLE-AX.] 

*bat  -tart,  *bat  -ttrt,  *bat  -tard,  *bat  -te"r,  s. 
[Fr.  bastarde.  "  A  domic-cannon,  or  demie-culverin ; 
a  smaller  piece  of  any  kind"  (Cof grave).]  A  cannon 
of  a  smaller  size. 

*'  Item,  tua  pair  of  irne  calmes  for  moyan  and  battard." 
— Ibid.,  p.  169.  (Jamieson.  ) 

*bat'-teil,  s.    [BATTLE.] 

*bat  -teil-ant,  s.    [BATTAILANT.] 

*bat-tel,  *bat-tlll,  *bat-tle  (1),  v.  t.  &  i. 
[From  O.  Eng.  &  Scotch  bat=to  fatten,  to  be  fat  • 
and,  according  to  Mahn,  A.  S.  c2ce£=deal,  portion.] 
[BAT,  u.,  BATFUL,  BATTEN.] 

A.  Transitive:  To  make  fat. 

"  Ashes  are  a  marvelous  improvement  to  battle  barren 
land,  by  reason  of  the  fixed  salt  which  they  contain." — 
Kay:  Proverbs. 

B.  Intransitive: 

Ordinary  Language:  To  become  fat,  to  gain 
flesh. 

"The  best  advisement  was,  of  bad,  to  let  her 
Sleep  out  her  nil  without  encombennent; 
For  sleep,  they  said,  would  make  her  battill  better.'* 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  viii,  38. 

*bat  -tel  (1),  s.  [BATTLE  (1).]  An  old  spoiling 
of  the  substantive  BATTLE,  (Used  specially  in  Old 
Law  for  the  absurd  practice  of  settling  legal  inno- 
cence or  guilt  by  single  combat.)  [BATTLE,  s.,  B.  1.] 

"  .  .  .  the  barbarous  and  Norman  trial  by  battel." — 
Blackstone.-  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  83. 

*bat-tel(2)  (O.EnQ.),  *bat -tell  (O.  Scotch),  a. 
&  s.  [From  BATTEL,  v.  (q.  v.).] 

As  adjective :  Fertile,  fruitful.  (Used  specially  of 
soil.) 

" .  .  .  is  like  unto  a  fruitful  field  or  battel  soil."— 
Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  943. 

*bat-tell,  a.    [BATTLE,] 

*bat  -te-ment,  s.  [Fr.  battement=a,  boating; 
from  battre  =  to  beat.]  A  beating. 

bat  -ten,  tbat  -tin,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  b&ton-a.  stick, 
a  staff,  or  Eng.  bat  (1)  (q,  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Carp.:  A   plank  of  wood  from  2  to  7  inches 
wide,  23,4  inches  thick,  and  from  6  to  50  foot  long. 
They  are  used  for  floors,  and,  reared  upright  on  tho 
inner  face  of  walls,  afford  supports  to  which  the 
laths  for  the  plastering  may  bo  affixed.    Battens 
differ   from  deals  in  never  being  so  much,  while 
deals  are  never  so  little,  as  7  inches  wide. 

"A  batten  is  a  scantling  of  wood,  two,  three,  or  four 
inches  broad,  seldom  above  one  thick,  and  the  length 
unlimited." — Moxon. 

2.  The  movable  bar  of  n  loom  which  strikes  in  or 
closes  the  threads  of  a  woof.     (Francis.) 

3.  Naut. :  Thin  pieces  of  wood  nailed  to  the  mast- 
head and  to  the  midship  post  of  the  yard. 


Battens  of  the  Hatches ;  Scantlings  of  wood  or 
cask-hoops  rendered  straight,  which  are  used  to 
keep  the  margin  of  tho  tarpaulins  close  to  the 
hatches  during  storms  at  sea. 

B.  As  adjective:  Of  or  pertaining  to  battens. 

batten-end,  s.  A  batten  loss  than  six  feet  in 
length. 

bat    ten  (1),  v.  /.    [From  batten,  s.  &  a.  (q.  v.).] 

1.  to  form  with  battens. 

2.  To  fasten  with  battens. 

Naut.:  To  batton  down  the  hatches  of  a  ship. 
To  fasten  them  down  with  battens,  which  is  gener- 
ally done  when  a  storm  arises.  [BATTEN,  «.,  A.  3.] 

bat-ten  (2)  (Eng.).  b&t  (Old  Eng.  c&  Modern 
Scotch),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Comp.  with  A.  S.  &e/=better; 
Dut.  baL  6e<=better;  A.  S.  betan,  and  Icel.  batna=' 
to  grow  better;  Goth,  gabatnan—to  profit.]  [HAT- 
FUL, BATTEL  (1),  BETTER.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1*  Of  persons,  or  of  the  lower  animals:  To  cause 
to  become  fat,  to  fatten. 

"Battening  our  flock  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night, 
Oft  till  the  star  that  rose  at  evening  bright." 

Milton:  Lycidas,  26,  27. 

2.  Of  land:  To  fertilize,  to  render  fertile.  [For 
example,  see  BATTENING  (1).] 

B.  Intrans.:  To  grow  fat  through  gluttony  and 
sloth.     (Lit.  and  fig.) 

"Hopes  rashly,  in  disgust  as  rash  recoils: 
Battens  on  spleen,  or  m  ciders  in  despair/' 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

bat  -tened  (1),  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BATTEN  (1),  v.  f.J 
bat  -tened  (2),  pa.  par,  &  a.  [BATTEN  (2),  r.  t.'} 
bat'-ten-Ing(l),  pr.par.  &a.  [BATTEN  (l),r.] 

1.  In  a  transitive  sense ;  Imparting  fatness  or  fer- 
tility. 

"The  meadows  here,  with  batt'ning  ooze  enrich'd, 
Give  spirit  to  the  grass;  three  cubits  high 
The  jointed  herbage  shoots."  Philips. 

2.  In  an  intransitive  sense :  Becoming  fat. 
"While  paddling  ducks  the  standing  lake  desire, 

Or  battening  hogs  roll  in  the  sinking  mire." 

Gay.-  Pastorals. 

bat  -ten-Ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [BATTEN  (2), 
r.  f.J 

As  subst.:  Narrow  battens  nailed  to  a  wall  to- 
which  the  laths  for  the  plastering  are  fixed. 

bat-tSr  (1),  v.  #.  [Fr.  battre=to  beat;  Prov. 
batre;  Sp.batir;  Port.bater;  Ital.  battere;  from. 
Lat.  batuo  and  battuo=to  beat.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  To  inflict  upon  any  thing  or  upon  any  person  ai 
succession  of  heavy  blows. 

1.  In  a  general  sense: 

"And  clattering  flints  battered  with  clanging  hoofs." 
Tennyson:  A  Dream  of  Fair  Women. 

2.  Spec. :  In  the  military  sense  defined  under  3~ 
(Lit.  &fig.) 

"...    these  haughty  words  of  hers 
Have  batter'd  me  like  roaring  cannon  shot." 

Shakesp.:  1  Henry  VI.,  iii.  3. 

"Now  that  those  institutions  have  fallen  we  must  hasten. 
to  prop  the  edifice  which  it  was  lately  our  duty  tobatter." 
—Macattlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

II.  To  inflict  upon  a  person  or  thing  a  continued 
assault  or  hard  usage,  not  necessarily  taking  tho- 
form  of  actual  blows.  (In  this  sense  tho  assailant 
may  be  man,  one  of  tho  inferior  animals,  wind,  rain,, 
and  storm,  or  time.) 

"Batter'd  and  blackened  and  worn  by  all  the  storms 
of  the  winter." 

Longfellow:  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Stan<li*h. 

Fig. :  Of  the  effect  of  passion  upon  the  mind. 
"  Kingdom'd  Achilles  in  commotion  rages 
And  batters  down  himself." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  3. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Military:  To  inflict  a  succession  of  heavy  blows 
on  a  wall  or  other  defense  with  tho  view  of  break- 
ing it  down.    This  was  of  old  done  by  moans  of  a 
battering-ram,  and  now  by  artillery.     [BATTERING- 
RAM.  ] 

2.  Forging:  To  spread  metal  out  by  hammering 
on  the  end. 

bat  -ter  (2),  r.  i.  [Fr.  battre=to  boat,  ...  to 
shako.] 

Arch. :  (Formerly)  To  bulge  out  as  a  badly-built 
wall;  (now)  to  slope.  [BATTEB  (1),  s.] 

"The  side  of  a  wall,  or  any  timber,  that  balpes  from  its 
bottom  or  foundation,  is  said  to  batter." — Moxon. 

b&t'-tSr  (31,  r.f.     [From  b<tttrr(2),  s.  (q.  v.)J      To- 
paste;  to  cause  one  oody  to  adhere  to  another  by 
means  of  a  viscous  substance. 
baf-t5r  (l),s.    [From  batter  (2),  v.] 
Arch.:  A  backward  slope  in  a  wall  to  make  the 
plumb-lino  fall  within  the  base;  as  iu  railway  cut- 
tings, embankments,  &c.    (Weale.) 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,     p5t,. 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     car,     rule,     fill;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


batter-rule 

batter-rule,  s. 

Arch.:  A  plumb-line  designed  to  regulate  the 
'*'  batter  "  or  slope  of  a  wall  not  meant  to  be  vertical. 
"The  plumb-line  itself  is  perpendicular,  but  the  edge 
is  as  much  to  the  side  of  this  as  the  wall  is  intended 
to  slope.  (Francis.) 

bat-te"r  (2),  s.  [From  Fr.  battre  =  to  beat,  to 
agitate,  to  stir;  that  which  is  beaten,  agitated,  or 
stirred.] 

1.  A  mixture  of  several  ingredients  beaten  together 
with  some  liquor ;  so  called  from  its  being  so  much 
beaten. 

"  One  would  have  all  things  little,  hence  has  try'd 
Turkey  poults  fresh  from  th'  egg  in  batter  fry'd.'* 

King. 

2.  A  glutinous  substance  used  for  producing  ad- 
hesion ;  paste  used  for  sticking  papers,  &c.,  together. 
(Scotch.)    (Jamieson.) 

3.  Printing:  A    bruise  of   the  face  of  the  type, 
when  arranged  in  pages  for  printing;  also  a  similar 
defacement  of  a  stereotyped  plate. 

batter-pudding,  s.  A  pudding  made  of  flour, 
milk,  eggs,  butter,  and  salt.  It  is  either  baked  or 
boiled, 

*bat'-ter  (3),  s.  A  corruption  of  Fr.  bastarde.] 
A  species  of  artillery.  [BATTART.]  (0.  Scotch.) 

bat'-ter  (4),s.    [BATTER  (1),  v.  t.} 

Pottery :  A  plaster  mallet  used  to  flatten  out  a 
lump  of  clay  which  is  to  bo  laid  and  formed  upon 
the  whirling  table. 

bat'-ter  (5),s.    [BATSMAN.] 

bat'-tered,  *bat  -red,  *y*-bat-red  (redasSrd), 
.pa.  par.  &  a.  [BATTER  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  past  participle :  In  senses  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  participial  adjective.  Specially — 

I,  Of  things:  Having  marks  indicating  that  it  has 
been  subjected  to  blows. 

"  But  sparely  form'd,  and  lean  withal: 
A  battered  morion  on  his  brow." 

Scott:  Lay  oj  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  6. 

II.  Of  persons:    Affording    obvious    indications 
that  time  has  done  its  work  upon  their  physical 
frame.    Used — 

(a)  Of  old  men: 

"I  am  a  poor  old  battered  fellow,  and  I  would  willingly 
•end  my  days  in  peace." — Arbuthnot;  History  of  J.  Bull. 

Or  (b)  of  old  women: 

"  In  di'monds,  pearls,  and  rich  brocades, 
She  shines  the  first  of  batter* d  jades."—  Pope. 

bat  -t5r-er,  s.  [Eng.  batter;  -er.]  One  who  bat- 
•tery.  (Johnson.) 

bat  -tSr-Ing,  pr.  par,  &  a.  [BATTER  (1),  v.] 
battering-ram,  s.  An  ancient  military  engine 
•used  for  battering  down  walls.  It  existed  among 
the  Assyrians.  See  the  engraving,  taken  from  a 
tablet  dated  about  880  B.  C.  In  its  most  perfect 
form  among  the  Romans  it  consisted  of  a  pole  or 
beam  of  wood,  sometimes  as  much  as  80, 100,  or  even 
120  feet  in  length.  It  was  suspended  by  its  extremi- 
ties from  a  single  point  or  from  two  points  in 
.another  beam  above,  which  lay  horizontally  across 
two  posts.  When  at  rest  it  was  level,  like  the  beam 


Assyrian  Battering-Ram  (About  880  B.  C.). 

above  it.  When  put  in  action  against  a  wall,  it  was 
swung  horizontally  by  men  who  succeeded  each 
other  in  constant  relays,  the  blow  which  it  gave  to 
the  masonry  at  each  vibration  being  rendered  all 
the  more  effective  that  one  end  of  it  was  armed 
with  iron.  This,  being  generally  formed  like  a 
ram's  head,  originated  the  name  aries  (ram),  by 
•which  it  was  known  among  the  Romans,  and  bat- 
tering-ram, which  it  obtains  among  ourselves.  A 
roof  or  shed  covered  it  to  protect  the  soldiers  who 
•worked  it  from  hostile  missiles,  and  to  facilitate 
locomotion  it  was  placed  on  wheels. 
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battering-train,  s.  An  artillery  train  for  siege 
operations. 

bat  -ter-?,  s.  [In  Sw.  batteri;  Dan.,  Ger.,  &  Fr, 
batter ie ,"  Dut.  batterij;  Sp.  &  Port,  bateria;  Ital. 
batteria.  From  Fr.  battre,  Prov.  bataria=to  beat. 
(BATTER.)  Essential  signification,  a  beating;  hence 
apparatus  for  inflicting  one. 3 

A.  Ordinary  Language:  | 

fl.  The  act  of  beating  or  battering. 

til.  The  state  of  being  beaten  or  battered ;  a  legal 
action  raised  in  consequence  of  having  been  beaten. 
[B.,L] 

fill.  The  wound  or  other  injury  produced  by  a 
beating. 

1.  Lit.:  A  wound   or   other   injury  of  the  body. 
[B.,  L] 

"...  may  increase  the  damages  at  their  own  discre- 
tion; as  may  also  be  the  case  upon  view  of  an  atrocious 
battery.  But  then  the  battery  must  likewise  be  alleged  iso 
certainly  in  the  declaration  that  it  may  appear  to  be  the 
same  with  the  battery  inspected."— Blackstone;  Comment.. 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  22. 

2.  Fig. :  A  wound  or  impression  on  the  heart. 
"For where  a  heart  ia  hard,  they  make  no  battery." 

Shakesp.:   Venus  and  Adonis,  427. 

IV.  Apparatus  by  which  the  act  or  operation  of 
battering  is  effected. 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  military  sense.    [B.,  II.  1,  2.] 
"All  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  was  lined  by  the 

camp  and  batteries   of    the    hostile    army."—  Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ivi. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(a)  Heaven's  artillery ;  lightning,  with  the  accom- 
panying thunder. 

"A  dreadful  fire  the  floating  batCries  make, 
O'erturn  the  mountain,  and  the  forest  shake." 

Blackmore. 

(b)  An  argument. 

"  Earthly  minds,  like  mud  walls,  resist  the  strongest 
batteries."—  Locke. 

B.  Technically: 

I.  Law:  The  unlawful  beating  of  another,  or  even 
the  touching  him  with  hostile  intent.     It  is  legiti- 
mate for  a  parent  or  a  master  to  give  moderate 
correction  to  his  child,  his  scholar,  or  his  apprentice. 
A  churchwarden  or  beadle  may  gently  lay  hands  on 
a  person  disturbing  a  congregation.  A  person,  also, 
who  is  violently  assailed  by  another  may  strike  back 
in  self-defense.    He  may  do  so  also  in  defense  of  his 
property.    But  to  strike  any  one  in  anger,  however 
gently,  without  these  justifications,  exposes  one  to 
the  liability  to  be  prosecuted  for  assault  and  bat- 
tery, the  assault  being  the  menacing  gesture  and  the 
battery  the  actual  blow.    [ASSAULT.]    Wounding 
and  mayhem  are  a  more  aggravated  kind  of  battery. 
(Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  8.) 

II.  Military: 

1.  Breaching  (siege)  battery :  One  placed  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  object  to  be  destroyed;  as  the 
stone  revetment  of  a  fortress. 

2.  Counter  or  direct  (siege)  battery :  One  intended 
to  crush  the  opponent  s  fire  by  an  equal  number  of 
heavy  guns. 

3.  Cross  batteries:  Two  batteries  playing  on  the 
same  point  from  two  different  positions. 

4.  Elevated  (siege)  battery :  One  in  which  the  gun 
platforms  are  on  the  natural  level  of  the  ground. 

5.  Enfilading  battery :  One  which  is  placed  on  the 
prolongation  of  the  lino  occupied  by  the  enemy. 

6.  Fascine  battery:  One  made  of  fascines. 

7.  Floating   batter?/:    A   heavily  armed  and   ar- 
mored vessel  intended  for  bombarding  fortresses 
and  not  for  sea  cruising. 

8.  A  gabion  battery :  One  built  up  of  gabions. 

9.  Half-sunken  battery:    One  in  which  the  terre- 
plein  is  sunk    two    feet  below    the  level    of   the 
ground. 

10.  Masked  battery:  One  that  is  concealed  from 
view  of  the  enemy  by  brushwood  or  the  non-removal 
of  natural  obstacles  in  front  until  it  is  ready  to 
open  fire. 

11.  Mortar  battery :   One  without  embrasures  in 
the  parapets,  and  the  platform  is  horizontal.    The 
shells  are  fired  over  the  parapet  at  an  angle  of  45°. 

12.  Open  batteries:  Those  which  are  not  protected 
by  earthen  or  other  fortifications. 

13.  Ricochet  battery :  One  in  which  the  guns  are 
placed  on  the  prolongation    of    the    front    of    an 
enemy's  battery,  so  that  by  firing  low  charges  the 
shot  or  shell  may  be  made  to  bound  along  inside 
the  work  and  dismount  the  guns. 

14.  Sand-bag  battery:  One  constructed  in  rocky 
or  sandy  sites  of   sand-bags  filled  with  earth  or 
sand. 

15.  Screen    (siege)    battery :    One    in    which    the 
actual  gun  battery  is  protected  by  a  low  earthen 
screen  placed  parallel  to  and  a  short  distance  from 
the  mam  battery. 

16.  Sunken  (siege)  battery:  One  in  which  the  gun 
platforms  are  sunk  three  feet  below  the  surface. 


battery 


17.  A  certain  number  of  artillerymen  united  under 
the  command  of  a  field  officer,  and  the  lowest  tac- 
tical unit  in  the  artillery.  In  a  battery  there  are 
gunners  who  work  the  guns,  and  drivers  who  drive 
the  horses  by  which  these  guns  are  transported  from 
place  to  place.  Batteries  are  usually  distinguished 
as  Horse,  Field,  and  Garrison.  The  two  first  con- 
sist of  six  guns  each. 

(1)  Horse  batteries  are  those  in  which  the  gunners 
are  carried  partly  on  the  carriages  and  partly  on 
horses. 

(2)  Field  batteries  are  those  in  which  all  the  gun- 
ners are  carried  on  the  carriages ;   and  these  are 
divided  again  into  (a)  Mountain  and  (b)  Position 
Batteries. 

(3)  Garrison  batteries  are  those  bodies  of    foot 
artillerymen  who  have  to   serve   and   mount   the 
heavy  guns  in  forts  or  coast  batteries. 

III.  Physics: 

1.  An  electric  battery:  One  consisting  of  a  series 
of  Leyden  jars  [LEYDEN  JAR],  the  external  and 


Voltaic  Pile. 


Battery  of  Leyd 

internal  coatings  of  which  are  respectively  con- 
nected with  each  other. 

2.  A  magnetic  battery  or  magazine:  One  consist- 
ing of  a  number  of  magnets  joined  together  by  their 
similar  poles. 

3.  A  Thermo-electric  battery:    One    in  which   a 
number  of   thermo-electric  couples  are  so  joined 
together  that  the  second  copper  of  the  first  is  sol- 
dered to  the  bismuth  of  the  second,  the   second 
copper  of  this  to  the  bismuth  of 

the  third,  and  so  on.  It  is 
worked  by  keeping  the  odd  solder- 
ings,  for  instance,  in  ice,  and  the 
even  ones  in  water  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  100°  Fahr. 

4.  A  voltaic  battery  or  voltaic 
pile :     A   battery   or    pile    con- 
structed by  arranging  a  series  of 
voltaic  elements  or  pairs  in  such 
a  way  that  the  zinc  of  one  ele- 
ment   is    connected    with    the 
copper  of    another, '  and    so    on  j 
through  the  whole   series.    The 
first   feeble   one    was   made   by . 
Volta,  who  used   only  a   single  [ 
pair.     [VOLTAIC    PILE.]     There 
are  two  forms  of  it,  a  Constant 
Battery  and  a  Gravity  Battery. 

(a)  A  constant  battery,  or  constant  voltaic  bat' 
tery:  One  in  which  the  action  continues  without 
material  alteration  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
time.  This  is  effected  by 
employing  two  liquids  in- 
stea  d  of  one.  The  first 
and  best  form  of  constant 
battery  is  called  a  Daniell's 
battery,  after  its  inventor, 
who  devised  it  in  the  year 
1836.  It  consists  of  a  glass 
or  porcelain  vessel  con- 
taining a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper, 
immersed  in  which  is  a 
copper  cylinder  open  at  } 
both  ends  and  perforated  : 
by  holes.  At  the  upper 
part  of  the  cylinder  is  an 
annular  shelf  perfora  t  »•<  1 
by  holes,  and  below  the  Daniell  Battery, 
level  of  the  solution.  In- 
side the  cylinder  is  a  thin  porous  vessel  of  unglazed 
earthenware,  and  inside  this  last  a  bar  of  zinc  is 
suspended.  Two  thin  strips  of  copper  are  fixed  by 
binding-screws  to  the  copper  and  to  the  zinc;  ana 
several  of  these  cylinders,  connected  together  by 
uniting  the  zinc  of  one  to  the  copper  of  the  next. 
form  a  battery.  To  keep  it  in  action,  crystals  of 
sulphate  of  copper  to  replace  those  consumed  are 
placed  on  the  annular  shelf,  and  in  the  porous  ves- 
sel is  placed  a  solution  of  salt  or  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  along  with  the  bars  of  amalgamated  zinc.  As 


1)611,     boy;     pout,    J6~wl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     ciiin,     bench;     go,     £ein;     thin,     this;     sin,     a$;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  •    f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     «fec.  =  bel,      del. 
B 
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battle 


the  several  chemical  elements  now  mentioned  act 

To  join  battle:  Mutually  to  engage  in  battle. 

Saint  Charles,  Ark.,  June 

Harper's    Ferry,    W.    Va.,. 

on  each  other,  a  constant  stream  of  electricity  is 
evolved.    To  this  type  belong   Grove's,    Bunsen's, 

tl  Either  (a)  the  name  of  one  of  the  combatants 
may  be  a  nominative  before  the  verb,  and  that  of 

17. 
Mechanicsville,  Va.,  June 

Sept.  12. 
Munfordsville,   Ky.,   Sept- 
Mii_lK 

C'allan's,  Smee's,  Walker's,  and  Marie  Davy's  bat- 

the other  an  objective  governed  by  wit  A  : 

26. 
Cold  Harbor,  Va.,  June  27. 

-ID—  ID. 

Antietam,  Md.,  Sept.  17. 

teries. 
(6)  A  gravity  battery  :  One  in  which  the  separa- 
tion is  produced  by  the  difference  of  gravity  in  the 
substances  themselves.    To  this  type  belong  C'alli- 

"...    and  they  Joined  battle  with  them  in  the  vale  of 
Siddim."—  Genesis  xiv.  a 

Or  (b)  the  names  of  both  combatants  may  be  nomi- 

Savage Station,  Va.,  June 
29. 
Frazier  Farm,Va.,  June  30. 
Malvern  Hill,  Va.,  July  1. 

I  uka.  Miss.,  Sept.  19. 
Augusta,  Ky.,  Sept.  27. 
Corinth,  Miss.,  Oct.  8-4. 
Lavergne,  Tenn.,  Oct.  6. 

aud's  and  Menotti's  batteries.    (Atkinson:  Ganot't 

natives  before  the  verb. 

Jasper,  Ala.,  July  7. 

Perryville,  Ky.,  Oct.  8. 

Physics,  bk.  x.,  ch.  1.) 
battery-resistance,  s.    Resistance  occurring  in 
connection  with  a  voltaic  or  other  battery. 

U  Then  the  Romans  and  the  Latins  joined  battle  by  the 
LtiKe  Regillus."  —  Arnold:  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vii., 
p.  116. 

Bayou  Cache,  Ark.,  July  7. 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  July 
13. 
Moore's  Hill,  Mo.,  July  28. 

Gallatin,  Tenn.,  Oct.  19. 
Pocotaligo,  8.  C.,  Oct.  22. 
Maysville,  Ark.,  Oct.  22. 
Labadle,  La.,  Oct.  27. 

"...    when  low  battery-resistances  have  to  be  meas- 
ured,   .    .    ."  —  Proceedings  of  the  Physical  Society  of  Lon- 

To offer  battle  :  To  give  the  enemy  an  opportunity 
if  not  even  a  temptation  to  fight. 

Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Aug.  5. 
Cedar  Mountain,  Va.,  Aug. 

Garrettsburg,  Kv.,  Nov.  11 
Kingston,  N.  C.,"Nov.  17. 

don,  pt.  it.,  p.  107. 

H  According  to  Sir  Edward  Creasy,  the  following 

9. 

Cane  Hill,  Ark.,  Nov.  28. 

•bat  -He,  a.    [BATTY.] 

were  the  fifteen  "  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World:" 

Haymarket,  Va.,  Aug.  27. 
Centerville,  Va.,  Aug.  28. 

Charleston,  Va.,  Dec.  2. 
Prairie  Grove,  Ark.,  Dec.  7- 

•bat  -HI,  v.  i.    [BATTLE,  v.  (1).] 

1.  The  Battle  of  Marathon,  B.  C.  490. 
2.  The  Defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  Syracuse,  B.  C.  418. 

Gainesville,  Va.,  Aug.  29. 
Bolivar,  Tenn.,  Aug.  30. 

Hartsville,  Tenn.,  Dec.  7. 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Dec. 

bat  -ting,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BAT,  «.] 

S.  The  Battle  of  Arbela,  B.  C.  331. 

Bull  Run,  Va.,  Aug.  80. 

13. 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  tt  participial  adjec- 
tive: In  a  sense  corresponding  to  that  of  the  verb. 

4.  The  Battle  of  the  Metanrus,  B.  C.  207. 
6.  The  Victory  of  Arminius  over  the  Roman  legions 
under  Varus,  A.  D.  9. 

Richmond,  Ky.,  Aug.  30. 
Brttton  Lane,  Tenn.,  Sept. 

Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  Dec- 
David  Mills,  Miss    Dec  21 

C.  As  substantive  :  The  use  and  management  of  a 

6.  The  Battle  of  Chalons,  A.  D.  451. 

Chantilly.  Va.,  Sept.  1. 

Vicksburg,  Miss.,  Dec.  27- 

bat  in  cricket  and  other  games, 
bat'-tlig,  s.    [BAT  (1).]    A  sheet  of  cotton  pre- 

7. The  Battle  of  Tours,  A.  D.  732. 
8.  The  Battle  of  Hastings,  A.  D.  1066. 
9.  Joan  of  Arc's  Victory  over  the  English  at  Orleans, 

Washington,  N.  C.,  Sept.  6. 
Middletown,  Md.,  Sept.  13. 
South      Mountain,      Md., 

28-29. 
Parker's  Cross  Roads,  Dec- 
31. 

pared  for  stuffing  quilts. 

A.  D.  1429. 

Sept.  14. 

Stone  River,  Tenn..  Dec.  3U 

tbif-Hsh,  a.    [Eng.  bat  (2)  ;  -ish.]  Resembling  a 

10.  The  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  A.  D.  1588. 
11.  The  Battle  of  Blenheim,  A.  D  1704. 

and  Jan.  1-2-3,  1863. 

bat. 

12.  The  Battle  of  Pultowa,  A.  D.  1709. 

1863. 

"  To  be  out  late  in  a  batttsh  humor." 

13.  The  Victory  of  the  Americans  over  Burgoyne   at 

Galveston,  Tex.,  Jan.  1. 

Linden,  Tenn.,  May  13. 

Gent.  Instructed. 

bat  -tie  (tie  as  tel),  'bat  -tel,  'bat-tell,  'bat- 

Saratoga,  A.  D.  1777. 
14.  The  Battle  of  Valmy,  A.  D.  1792. 
15.  The  Battle  of  Waterloo,  A.  D.  1816. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  Jan.  7. 
Arkansas  Post,  Ark.,  Jan. 

Suffolk,  Va..  May  15. 
Baker's  Creek,   Miss.,  May 

tell,  'battail,  'battaile,  'batail,  'bataile'  (Eng.), 
•bataill,  'battall,  'battayle    (Old  Scotch),  s. 
tWel.  batel=a  drawing  of  a  bow,  a  battle.    In  Sw. 

BATTLES  OF  THE  AMERICAS  WAK  OF  INDEPEND- 
ENCE. 

10-11. 
Bayou  Teche,  La.,  Jan.  15. 
Sabine  City,  Tex.,  Jan.  20. 
Black  Water,  Va.,  Jan.  SO. 

16. 
Big    Black    River,    Miss.. 
May  17. 
Port  Hudson,  La.,  May  27. 

atalj  :  Dan.  &  Fr.  f>a<ai(fe=battle,  fight,  encounter, 

Rover,  Tenn.,  Jan.  31. 

Triune,  Tenn.,  June  11. 

body  of  forces,  main  body  of  an  army  ;  Prov.  bat- 
ailla:  Sp.  batalla;  Port,  batalha:  Hal.  battaglia, 
all  from  Low  Lat.  6ataita=battle.]    [BATTALIA, 

Lexington,  April  19,  1775.    Gage  victor,  with  great  loss. 
Bunker's  Hill,  June  17,  1775.    Americans  repulsed. 
Long  Island,  August  27.  1776.    Americans  defeated. 
White  Plains,  October  28,  1776.  Howe  defeats  Americans. 

Middletown,  Tenn.,  Feb.  2. 
Bradyville,  Tenn.,  Mar.  1. 
Thompson  Station,  Tenn., 
March  5. 

Winchester,  Va.,  June  14. 
Aldie,  Va.,  June  17. 
Liberty  Gap,  Tenn.,  Jnne 

.DATTALIOJ*,  UEAT.J 

Rhode  Island,  December  8,  1776.    Taken  by  RoyalisU. 

Unionville,  Tenn.,  Mar.  7. 

Hoover's  Gap,  Tenn.,  .Tune 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

Princeton,  January  3,  1777.  Washington  defeats  British. 

Fairfax,  Va.,  March  9. 

24. 

I.  Of  array  or  equipment  for  fighting  purposes: 

Brandywlne,  September  11,  1777.    Howe  defeats  Wash- 
ington. 

Newbern,  N.  C.,  March  13. 
Port  Hudson    La.   Mar.  18. 

Morgan's    Raid    in    Ken- 
tucky, June  27. 

I.  Order  of  battle,  battle  array. 

Germanstown,  October  3,  4,  1777.    Burgoyne's  victory. 

Kelly's  Ford,  Va.,  Mar.  17. 

Grey's   Gap,   Tenn.,  Jun» 

"  And  in  bataill  ingnd  aray, 
Befor  Sanct  Jhonystoun  com  thai, 
And  bad  Schyr  Amery  isch  to  fycht." 
Barbour,  ii.  246.    (Jamieson.) 

2.  Military  equipment  (7). 

Saratoga,  October  7,  1777.  He  is  compelled  to  surrender. 
Briar's  Creek,  March  3,  1779.    Americans  defeated. 
Camden,  August  16,  1780.    Cornwallis  defeats  Gates. 
Gnildford,  March  15,  1781.    Cornwallis  defeats  Gates. 
Camden,  April  25,  1781.    Americans  defeated. 
Entaw  Springs,  September  8,    1781.      Arnold   defeats 

Milton,  Tenn.,  March  20. 
Steele's  Bayou,  Miss.,  Mar. 
22. 
Somerset,  Ky.,  March  29. 
Woodbury,  Tenn.,  April  1. 
Nashville,   Tenn.,  April  6. 

30. 
Gettysburg,   Pa..  July  1-2. 
Helena,  Ark.,  July  4. 
Surrender    of   Vicksbure 
Miss.,  July  4. 
Jackson,  Miss.,  July  17. 

"  Quhan  he  wald  our  folk  assaill, 

Americans. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  April  7. 

Elk  Creek,  Ark.,  July  17. 

Durst  nane  of  Walls  in  bataill  ride." 

York  Town,  October  19,  1781.     Cornwallis  surrenders. 

Franklin,  Tenn.,  April  10. 

Wytheville,  Va.,  July  20. 

Barbour,  i,  106,  MS.    (Jamleson.) 

Bayou    Teche,    La.,   April 

Manassas    Gap,  Va.,    July 

II.  Of    the    combatants   engaged  in  fighting,  or 
equipped  for  it:  An  army  in  part  «r  in  whole.    Spe- 

THE BATTLES  OF  THE  LATE  CIVIL  WAE. 

15-16-17. 
Fayetteville,  Ark.,  April  18. 
Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  April  SO. 

23. 
Culpeper,  Va.,  Aug.  2. 
Grenada,  Miss.,  Aug.  17. 

cially— 
1.  A  division  of  an  army,  a  battalion. 
"  To  ilk  lord,  and  hisbataill. 

18" 

Fort  Snmter.  April  12. 
Fairfax  C.  H.,  Va.,  May  31. 

Dl. 

Papinsville,  Mo.,  Sept.  21. 
Chapmanville,  W.  Va.,  Oct. 

Monticello,  Ky.,  May  1. 
Port  Gibson,  Miss.,  May  1. 
Chancellorsville,  Va.,  May 

Lawrence,  Mo.,  Aug.  26. 
Sabine  City,  Tex.,  Sept.  8. 
Chickamauga,  Tenn.,  Sept- 

Wes  ordanyt.  quhar  he  snld  assaill." 

Phillippi,  W.  Va.,  June  3. 

2. 

2-3. 

19-20. 

Barbour,  xvii.  345.  JKS.     (Jamieson.) 
1  Still  used  in  poetry  : 
"  In  battles  four  beneath  their  eye, 
The  forces  of  King  Robert  lie." 

Big  Bethel,  Va.,  June  10. 
Cole  Camp,  Mo.,  June  10. 
Falling    Water,    W.    Va., 
July  2. 

Carthage,  Mo.,  July  5. 

Greenbrier,  W.  Va.,  Oct.  3. 
Chicamacomico,  Va.,  Oct.  4. 
Flemington,  W.  Va.,  Oct.  6. 
Santa  Rosa   Island,    Fla., 
Oct.  9. 

Cedar  Bluff,  Ala.,  May  8. 
Horse  Shoe  Bend,   Tenn., 
May  9. 
Raymond,  Miss.,  May  12, 
Jackson,  Miss.,  May  13. 

Fannington,  Tenn.,  Oct.  9. 
Missionary  Ridge,  Tenn.,. 
Nov.  24-25-26. 
Huff  Hill,  Tenn.,  Nov.  14. 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Nov.  28- 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  vi.  10. 

Rich  Mountain,  Va.,  July 

Balls  Bluff,  Va..  Oct.  21. 

2.  The  main  body  of    an   army  as  contradistin- 

11. 

Camp  Wild  Cat,  Ky.,  Oct. 

1864. 

guished  from  its  van  and  rear. 

Carricks  Ford,  Va.,  July  13. 

21. 

Newbern,  N.  C.,  Feb.  L 

Monocacy  River,  Md.,  July- 

"Angus  led  the  avant-guard,  himself  followed  with  the 
battle  a  good  distance  behind,  and  after  came  the  arrier." 

Screytown,  Va.,  July  18. 
Blackburn  Ford,  Va.,  July 
18. 

Fredericktown,   Mo.,    Oct. 
O. 
Buffalo  Mills,  Mo..  Oct.  22. 

Stevensbnrg,  Va.,  Feb.  6. 
Sherman's  Raid  in  Miss., 
Feb.  3  to  March  4. 

9. 
Near  Washington,    D.   C... 
July  11. 

—Hayward. 

Bull  Run,  Va.,  July  21. 

Romney.  W.  Va.,  Oct.  25. 

Plymouth,  N.  C.,  Feb.  17. 

Peach    Tree    Creek,    Ga., 

1T  Not  quite  obsolete  yet. 
"  .    .     '.    and  it  chanced  that  Brutus  with  the  Roman 

Dug  Spring,  Mo..  Aug.  '-'. 
Wilson's  Creek,  Mo.,  Aug. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  Oct.  26. 
Port  Royal,  S.  C.,  Nov.  7. 

Olustee,  Fla.,  Feb.  20. 
Union  City,  Tenn.,  Mar.  24. 

July  20. 
Howard  House,   Ga.,  July 

horsemen  and  Aruns,  the  son  of.  King  Tarquinius.  with 
the  Etruscan  horse,   met  each  other   in  advance  of  the 
main  battles."  —  Arnold:  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.   i.,   ch.    vii.. 
D  106 

10. 
Charleston,  Mo.,  Aug.  21. 
Buinmerville,  Va..  Aug.  26. 
Fort  Hatteras,  N.  C.,  Aug. 

Belmont,  Mo.,  Nov.  7. 
Guyandotte,  Va.,  Nov  10. 
Hunters  Hill,  Va.,  Nov.  26. 
Warsaw,  Mo.,  Nov.  29. 

Paducah,  Ky.,  March  25. 
Monticello,  Ark.,  Mar.  80. 
Natchitoches,  La.,  Mar.  81. 
Crump's  Hill,  La.,  April  2. 

22. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  24. 
Winchester,  Va..  July  24. 
Newman.  Ga.,  July  26. 

29. 

Salem,  Mo.,  Nov.  SO. 

Pleasant  Hill,  La.,  April  7. 

Moorefield,  W.  Va.,  Aug.  7. 

3.  The  whole  of  an  army  opposed  to  another  in 

Boonville,  Mo.,  Sept.  1. 

Camp  Allegheny,  Va.,  Dec. 

Sabine   Cross  Roads,   La., 

Deep  Bottom,  Va.,  Aug.  16. 

the  field. 

Carnifex,  Va.,  Sept.  10. 

13. 

April  8. 

Weldon  Railroad,  Va.,  Aug. 

"  Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umbered  face." 
Shtikesp.:  Henry  1'.,  iv..  Chorus. 

Blue  Mills,  Mo..  Sept,  17. 
Cheat  Mountain,  Va.,  Sept. 
12. 

Munfordville,  Ky.,  Dec.  17. 
Osceola,  Mo.,  Dec.  17. 
Drainsville   Va.   Dec.  20. 

Fort  Pillow,  Tenn.,  Apr.  12. 
Wilderness,  Va.,  May  6  to 
81. 

18. 
Reams  Station,  Va.,  Aug.. 
26. 

111.  Of  a  hostile  encounter  between  two  or  more 
armies,  or  beticeen  two  or  more  individuals,  or  any- 

Lexington, Mo.,  Sept.  21. 

Mount  Zion,  Mo.,  Dec.  28. 

Fort  Darling,  Va.,  May  16- 
19-20-21. 

Jonesboro,  Ga.,  Aug.  81. 
Dalton,  Ga.,  Aug.  14. 

thing  analogous  to  it  : 
\.  Literally: 

1868. 

Kulp  House,  Va.,  May  22. 
Wilson's  Wharf,  Va.,  May 

Winchester.  Va..  Sept.  19. 
Fisher's  Hill,  Va.,  Sept.  22- 

(1)  Between  armies  or  other  large  bodies  of  men, 

Fort  Pickens.  S.  C.,  Jan.  1. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  April 

24. 

Pilot  Knob,  Mo.,  Sept.  26. 

or  between  beings  of  any  kind. 

Huntersville.W.  Va.,  Jan.  4. 

12. 

Dallas,  Ga.,  May  25. 

Fort    Scott    H.    R.,    Kan., 

(a)  Between  armies. 

Prestonburg,  Ky.,  Jan.  10. 
Mill  Springs,  Ky.,  Jan.  19. 

Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.,  April 
19. 

Powder  Springs,  Ga.,  May 

Oct.  25. 
Alliitoona,  Ga.,  Oct.  5. 

"And  the  King  of  Israel  disgniaed  himself,  and  went 

Fort  Henry,  Tenn.,  Feb.  6. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  May  1. 

Sherman's     March     from 

Thorn's  Brook.  Va..  Oct.  8- 

into  the  battle."—  1  Kings  xxii.  80. 

Roanoke     Island,     N.     C., 

Williamsburg.  Va.,  May  4. 

Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  May 

Cedar  Creek,  Va.,  Oct.  19. 

..._.,,             .    . 

Feb.  8. 

Lebanon,  Tenn.,  May  5. 

7. 

Sherman's  March  from  At- 

(b) Between  oemgs. 

Fort  Donelson,  Tennessee, 

West  Point,  Va.,  May  7. 

Resaca,  Ga.,  May  15. 

lanta,  Ga.,  Nov.  15. 

"  Foolhardy  as  th1  Earthes  children,  the  which  made 

Feb.  15-16. 

McDowell's,  Va.,  May  8. 

Cold  Harbor,  Va.,  June  8. 

Morristown,    Tenu.,    Nov. 

Battfill  against  the  Gods,  so  we  a  God  invade." 

Fort  Craig,  N.  M.,  Feb.  21. 

Fort  Darling,  Va.,  May  16. 

Pine  Mountain,  Ga.,  Jnne 

13-14. 

Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  III.,  xi.  22. 

Pea   Ridge,    Ark.,    March 

Lewisburgh,   Va.,  May  23. 

14. 

Hollow  Tree  Gap,  Tenn., 

A  pitched  battle:   A  battle  in  which  all  the  forces 
on  both  sides  are  engaged. 
To  give  battle  (of  a  n  attacking  force)  :  To  take  the 
initiative  in  fighting:  also  (of  a  force  on  the  defen- 
sive) to  be  prepared  for  an  attack. 

6-7-8. 
Hampton       Roads,       Va., 
March  8. 
Newbern,  N.  O.,  March  14. 
Winchester,  Va.,  March  23. 
Pigeon      Ranch,     N.     M., 

ManassasGap,  Va..  May  23. 
Strasburg,  Vti.,  May  25. 
Hanover  C.  H..  Va.,  May  27. 
Seven  Pines,  Va..  May  31. 
Fair  Oaks,  Va.,  May  31. 
Memphis.  Tenn.,  June  6. 

Buck  Childs,  Va.,  June  11. 
Gordonsville,  Va.,  June  12. 
Morgan's  Second   Raid  in 
Kentuckv,  June  7. 
Petersburg.  Va.,  June  15-16. 
Weldou      Railroad,      Va., 

Nov.  17. 
Franklin,  Tenn.,  Nov.  17. 
Griswoldville,  Ga.,  Nov.  22- 
Spring  Hill,   Tenn.,   Nov. 
29. 
Franklin.  Tenn..  Nov.  30. 

"  The  English  army,  that  divided  was 

March  28. 

Harrisonburg,  Va.,  June  6. 

June  21. 

Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  Dec. 

Into  two  parts,  is  now  conjoin'd  in  one, 

Shiloh,  April  6-7. 

Cross  Keys,  Va.,  June  8. 

Rood's  Hill.  Va..  June  14. 

5-6-7. 

And  means  to  give  you  battle  presently." 

Island  No.  Ten.  April  8. 

James  Island,  S.  C.,  June 

Kenesaw    Mountain,    Ga., 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  Dec.  15- 

Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  v.  2. 

Fort  Pulaski,  Ga.,  April  10. 

16. 

Jnne  27.                                           16. 

lite,     fSt,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      w6,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mfite,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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Beverley,  W.  Va.,  Jan.  11. 

Fort  Anderson,  N.  C.,  Jan. 
18. 

Town  Creek,  N.  C.,  Jan.  20. 

Sherman's  March  to  Wil- 
mington, N.  C.,  Jan.  13. 

Hatcher's  Run,Va.,Feb.f>-7. 

\\  ;t\ -nosboro,  Va.,  March  2. 

Averysboro,  N.  C-,  Mar.   1G. 

Bentonville,  N.  C.,  March 
18-21. 


Quaker  Road,  Va.,  Mar.  29. 

Boydton  Road,  Va.,  March 
30-31. 

Five  Forks,  Va.,  April  1. 

Petersburg,  Va.,  Surren- 
dered April  2. 

Richmond,  Va.,  Surren- 
dered April  2. 

Surrender  of  General  Lee, 
Appomattox  CourtHouse. 
Va.,  April  9. 


BATTLE-FIELDS  OF  THE  LATE  CIVIL  WAR  AND  THEIR 

DISTANCES  FROM  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
The  more  enumeration  of  these  battle-fields   is 
interesting.    The  places  within  300  miles  of  Wash- 
ington, and  distances,  are  as  follows: 


MI 

Alexandria,  Va  

LES. 

7 

66 
40 
198 
66 
40 
82 
179 
34 
101 
98 
75 
113 
54 
18 
274 
116 
171 
67 
93 
173 
54 
23 
189 
55 
104 
111 
94 
151 
92 
155 

65 

66 

MI 

Kernstown,  Va  

LES. 

87 
40 
191 
181 
175 
34 
48 
79 
62 
171 
241 
244 
136 
186 
92 
220 
87 
189 
279 
171 
160 
66 
116 
63 
66 
155 
93 
197 
55 
143 
113 
164 
87 
186 

Appomattox  C.  H.,  Va 
Ashby's  Gap,  Va  
Halls'  Bluff  

Lynchburg,  Va  

Berryville,  Va  ... 

Big  Bethel  Va 

Bull  Run,  Va  

Cediir  Creek,  Va  
Cedarville,  Va  

Meyer's  Cave,  Va  
Natural  Bridge,  Va... 
Newport  News,  Va  
Newmarket,  Va  
Norfolk,  Va  
North  Ann,  Va  
Old  Point,  Va  

Chancellorsville  
Chancellorsville,  Va.  .. 
Chantilly           

City  Point,  Va  
Cold  Harbor,  Va  

Culpeper  C.  H.,  Va  
Fisher's  Hill  
Fortress  Monroe,  Va.. 
Fredericks!)  urg,  Va... 
Fairfax  C.  H      

Phillippi,  W.  Va  
Piedmont,  W.  Va  
Port  Republic,  Va  
Kappahannock  Stat'n. 
Richmond,  Va 

Five  Forks,  Va  
Frederick,  Md  
Front  Royal,  Va  
Gettysburg,  Pa  
Gordonsville,  Va  

South  Mountain,  Md.  . 
Staunton,  Va  
Strasbnrir  
Suffolk,  Va    

Hanover  C.  H.,  Va  
Harrisonburg,  Va  
Harrison's    Ferry,   W. 
Va  
Kelly's  Ford... 

Wilderness,  Va  
WillmmsburK,  Va  
Winchester,  Va  
Yorktown,  Va.  .  .  . 

(2)  Between  individuals.    (In  this  case  the  word 
more  commonly  employed  is  combat.)    [B.  1.] 
2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Of  a  struggle  of  any  kind ; 

(a)  A  long  protracted  military,  political,  social, 
or  other  struggle. 

"  For  Freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  from  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Though  vanquished  oft  is  ever  won."  Byron. 

(b)  The  struggle  for  existence  which  every  human 
being,  as  also  every  animal  and  plant,  must  carry 
on  during  the  whole  period  of  his  or  its  life. 

"...  other  variations  useful  in  some  way  to  each 
being  in  the  great  and  complex  battle  of  life." — Darwin; 
Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  iv.,  p.  80. 

(2)  Of  success  in  a  fight  or  struggle:  Victory  in 
battle. 

"...  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to 
the  strong." — Ecclesiastes  ix.  11. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Law.  Trial  by  battle,  or  wager  of  battle  (or 
batted  as  the  spelling  was) :  A  barbarous  method  of 
deciding  in  the  court  or  last  resort,  by  personal 
combat,  all  civil  and  criminal  questions  turning  on 
disputed  matters  of  fact.  Tho  practice  seems  to 
have  been  immemoriallyin  use  among  the  Northern 
nations;  the  Burgundians  reduced  it  to  stated 
forms  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century;  from 
them  it  passed  to  the  Franks  and  Normans, 
and  through  William  the  Conqueror  came  to  be 
established  in  England.  Itwasused  (1)  in  courts- 
martial,  or  courts  of  chivalry  and  honor;  (2)  in 
appeals  of  felony;  and  (3)  upon  canes  joined 
in  a  writ  of  right —the  last  and  most  solemn  deci- 
sion of  roal  property.  In  civil  actions  the  par- 
ties at  variance  appointed  champions  to  fight  for 
them,  but  in  appeals  of  felony  they  had  to  do  so 
themselves.  The  weapons  were  batons  of  an  ell 
long,  and  a  four-cornered  tn  wt.  The  combat  went 
on  till  the  stars  appeared  in  the  evening,  unless  one 
of  the  combatants  proved  recreant  and  cried 
craven.  If  he  did  so.  or  if  his  champion  lost  the 
battle,  Diviuo  Providence  was  supposed  to  have 
decided  that  his  cause  was  bad.  If  tlio  ono  who 
thus  failed  was  appellant  against  a  chargfe  of  mur- 
der, he  was  held  to  have  done  the  felonious  deed, 
and  without  morn  ado  was  hanged.  Henry  II. 
struck  the  first  blow  at  the  system  of  trial  by  battle 
by  giving  the  defendant  in  a  case  of  property  the 
option  of  the  grand  assize,  then  newly  Introduced. 
The  last  trial  by  battle  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  at  Westminster  was  in  the  year  1571,  the  last 
in  the  provinces  in  1638.  Tho  case  of  Ash  ford  v. 
Thornton,  in  1818,  having  nearly  lod  to  a  judicial 


duel  of  the  old  type,  the  Act  59  Goo.  III.,  ch,  46, 

Sissed  in  1819,  finally  abolished  trial  by  battle. 
ontesquieu  traces  both  dueling  and  knight- 
errantry  back  to  the  trial  by  battle.  (Blackstone: 
Comment.,  bk.  iii.,ch.  22,  and  bk.  iv.,  chs.  27,  33,  &c.) 
2.  Nat.  Science.  Battle  of  life.  JA.,  III.  2  .(&).] 
IT  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  the  words  battle, 
combat  and  engagement;—" Battle  is  a  general 
action  requiring  some  preparation;  combat  is  only 
particular  and  sometimes  unexpected.  Combat  has 
more  relation  to  the  act  of  fighting  than  battle, 
which  is  used  wit  h  more  propriety  simply  to 
denominate  the  action.  'In  the  battle  the  combat 
was  obstinate  and  bloody.'  In  this  sense  engage- 
ment and  combat  are  analogous,  but  the  former  has 
a  specific  relation  to  the  agents  and  parties  engaged, 
which  is  not  implied  in  the  latter  term.  We  speak 
of  a  person  being  present,  or  wounded,  or  fighting 
desperately  in  an  engagement;  on  the  other  hand, 
wo  speak  of  engaging  in  a  combat,  challenging  to 
single  combat .  &c.  Battles  are  fought  between 
armies  only ;  they  are  gained  or  lost.  Combats  are 
entered  into  between  individuals,  in  which  they 
seek  to  destroy  or  excel.  Engagements  are  con- 
fined to  no  particular  number,  only  to  such  as  are 
engaged  A  general  engagement  is  said  of  an  army 
when  the  whole  body  is  engaged ;  partial  engage- 
ments respect  only  such  as  are  fought  by  small 
parties  or  companies  of  an  army." 

battle-array,  s.    The  array  or  order  of  battle. 

"  Two  parties  of  fine  women,  placed  in  the  opposite 
side  boxes,  seemed  drawn  up  in  battle-array  one  against 
the  other." — Addison. 

battle-ax  (Eng.),  *battar-ax  (OldScotch),  s. 
(1)  Lit.;    A  weapon  like  an  ax,  formerly  used  in 
battle. 

"  But  littil  effect  of  speir  or  battar-ax." 

Dunbar:  Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  43,  st.  8. 

"  Four  men-at-arms  came  at  their  backs, 
With  halbert,  bill,  and  battle-ax." 

Scott;  Marmion,  i.  8. 

^[  In  the  first  example  Jamieson  considers  that 
battar-ax  may  be  an  error  of  an  early  transcriber 
for  battal-ax;  if  not,  then  it  is  directly  from  Fr. 
6artre=tobeat, 

2.  Fig.;  Military  power.  The  battle-ax  inJer.  li. 
20  is  tne  military  power  by  the  instrumentality  of 
which  God  should  execute  his  judgment  on  Babylon. 

battle-bed,  s.     The  "bed"  on   which    a    slain 
soldier  is  left  to  repose  after  a  battle. 
"  In  the  strong:  faith  which  brings  the  viewless  nigh, 
And  pour*d  rich  odors  on  their  battle-bed." 

Hemans:  The  Howl  of  Liberty. 

battle-bell,  s.  A  bell  used  to  summon  people  to 
battle,  or  for  some  similar  purpose. 

"  I  hear  the  Florentine,  who  from  his  palace 
Wheels  out  his  battle-bell  with  dreadful  din." 

Longfellotc:  The  Arsenal  at  Sprfnyfleld. 

battle-brand,  s.  A  "brand"  or  sword  used  in 
battle.  [BRAND.] 

"  Thy  father's  batde-brand    .     .     ." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  15. 

battle-broil,  s.    Broil  or  contention  of  battle. 
"  When  falls  a  mate  in  battle-broil." 

Scott:  Rokeby,  i.  21. 

battle-call,  s.    A  call  or  summons  to  battle. 
"  Valencia  roused  her  at  the  batflf-^nfl." 

Scott:  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  st.  xlvi. 

battle-cry,  s.  A  cry  given  forth  by  troops  of 
certain  nations  when  engaging  in  battle. 

"  How  shall  she  bear  thnt  voice's  tone, 
At  whose  loud  battle-cry  alone 
Whole  squadrons  oft  in  panic  ran." 

Moore:  Lalla  Rookh;  Fire-Worshipers. 

If  Occasionally  used  figuratively  for  the  watch- 
word of  parties  engaged  in  warfare  of  another  kind 
— e.  g.i  political  or  social. 

battle-day,  s.   The  day  of  battle. 

"  The  beetle  with  his  radiance  manifold, 

A  mailed  angel  on  a  battle-day.*' 
Wordsworth:  Stanzas  on  Thomson's  Castle  of  Indol. 

battle-dell,  s.  A  dell  in  which  a  battle  has  oc- 
curred. 

"  The  faithful  band,  our  sires,  who  fell 
Here  in  the  narrow  battle-dell  !" 

llemans:  Swiss  Song. 

battle-field,  .«.  A  "field."  plain,  or  other 
extended  area  on  which  hostile  armies  fight  with 
each  other. 

"...  the  coalition  of  clans  would  last  only  while 
they  were  impatiently  pushing  forward  from  battli'-fn-ld 
to  battle-Jleld/'—Miteaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

battle-fray,  s.    The  fray,  affray,  or  collision  of 

battle. 

"  And  my  free  spirit  burst  away, 
As  if  it  soared  from  liattlf-frtty." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  14. 


battle-front,  s.    The  front  presented  by  an  army 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle. 

"  With  plumes  and  pennons  waving  fair, 
Was  that  bright  battle-front  !  for  there 
Rode  England's  king  and  peers." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  vi.  14. 

battle-ground,  s.  The  ground  or  "  field " 
selected  for  battle,  or  on  which  battle  actually 

takes  place. 

"  Upon  its  midnight  battle-ground 
The  spectral  camp  is  seen." 

Longfellow:  The  Beleaguered  City. 

battle-heath,  s.  A  heath  on  which  a  battle 
takes  place.  , 

"  Far  on  the  future  battle-heath 
His  eyes  beheld  the  ranks  of  death." 

Scoff:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Hi.  7. 

battle-horn,  s.  A  horn  summoning  men  to 
battle. 

'*  Heard  you  not  the  battle-horn  t — 
Reaper  !  leave  thy  golden  corn." 

Hemans:  The  Bended  Bow. 

battle-piece,  s.  A  piece  or  picture,  or  occasion- 
ally a  musical  composition,  representing  a  battle. 

battle-plain,  s.  A  plain  on  which  a  battle  takes 
place. 

"  Hear  ye  my  vows,  O  spirits  of  the  slain  ! 
Hear,  and  be  with  me  on  the  battle-plain,*' 

Hemans:  The  Abencerrage. 

battle-royal,  s. 

1.  A  battle  of  game  cocks,  in  which  more  than 
two  are  engaged.    (Grose.) 

2.  A  m@££e,  m  which  more  than  two  persons  fight 
each  other  with  fists  and   cudgels.    (Thackeray.) 
(Goodrich  <&  Porter.) 

battle-scar,  s.  A  scar  arising  from  a  wound 
received  in  battle. 

battle-shout,  s.    A  shout  raised  in  battle. 

"And  the  laurel  groves,  as  on  they  pass' d, 
Rang  with  no  battle-shout  I " 

Bemans;  The  Spartan's  March. 

battle-sign,  s.    A  sign  or  signal  given  for  battle. 

"On  all  her  olive-hills 
Shall  men  set  up  the  battle-sign  of  fire." 

Hemans:  The  Siege  of  Valencia. 

battle-Signal,  s.    A  signal  given  for  battle. 
"For  those  who  wait  the  morn's  awakening  beams, 
The  battle-signal  to  decide  their  doom." 

Hemans:  Last  Banquet  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 

battle-song,  s.  A  songsungby  troops  to  animate 
them  when  proceeding  to  battle. 

"Ye  know  his  battle-song  f 

The  old  rude  strain  wherewith  his  bands  went  forth." 
Bemans:  The  Siege  of  Valencia. 

battle-strife,  s.    The  strife  of  battle. 

"  Since  thou  hast  been,  in  battle-strife, 
So  prodigal  of  health  and  life, 
For  earthly  fame." 
Longfellow;  (Translation),  Coplas  de  Manrique. 

battle-target,  s.  A  round  target  formerly  used 
in  battle. 

"With  disk  like  battle-target  red, 
He  rushes  to  his  burning  bed." 

Scoff:  Rokeby,  v.  2L 

battle-thunder,    a.     The     thunder-like    sound 
given  forth  by  the  cannon  and  lesser  guns  in  battle. 
"  Soon  murkier  clouds  the  hall  enfold, 
Than,  e'er  from  battle-thunders  rolled." 

Scott;  Rokeby,  v.  34. 

battle-word,  s.  The  "word,"  signal,  or  watch- 
word given  forth  by  a  leader  to  his  followers  when 
engaging  in  battle. 

"Alia  and  Mahomet  their  battle-word." 

Scott;   ritsion  of  Don  Roderick,  20. 
"We  heapd  but  the  brittle-word  given  by  the  chief, 
'To-day  for  revenge,  and  to-morrow  for  grief  !'  " 
Hemans;  The  Death  ofClanromild. 

"  What  though  thy  name,  through  distant  empires  heard. 
Bade  the  heart  bound,  as  doth  a  battle-word  f" 

Ibid:  The  Skeptic. 

battle- worn,  a.  Worn  away  or  depleted  in 
bodily  vigor  by  participating  in  battles. 

*bat-tle  (1)  (tie  as  tel>,  "bat-til,  v.  *.  &  z. 
[BATTEL  U).] 

bat  -tie  (2)  (tie  as  tel),  *batail,  *bat-ailen,  v.  f. 
&t.  [From  battle  (2),  s.  (q.  v.).  In  Fr.batailler; 
Prov.  &  Port,  batalhar;  Sp.  batallar=to  fight,  to 
fence;  Ital.  battagliare=to  fight,  to  skirmish.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit.    Of  a  conflict  between  physical  forces : 

1.  To  fight  a  battle ;  to  take  part  in  a  battle. 

"  Oh!  more  or  less  than  man— in  high  or  low, 
Battling  with  nations,  flying  from  the  field." 

Huron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  38. 

2.  To  struggle;   to  contend  in  a  conflict  of  any- 
kind,  even  though  unworthy  the  name  of  a  battle. 

"Her  ragged  and  starving  soldiers  often  mingled  with 
the  crowd  of  beggars  at  the  doors  of  convents,  and  battlett 
there  for  a  mess  of  pottage  and  u  crust  of  bread." — 
Maeaitlay:  Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  XX. 

boll,     b<Jy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  -  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin,     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     <fec.  =  bel.      del. 


battled 

II.  Fig.  Of  n  conflict  between  moral  forces :  To  be 
in  conflict  or  antagonism  with  anything;  to  strug- 
gle against  anything. 

"  I  own  he  hates  an  action  base, 
His  virtues  battling  with  his  place." 

Snift. 

B.  Transitive:  To  contest,  to  dispute  by  force  of 
arms,  or  in  any  other  hostile  way.  (Followed  by  it, 
which  gives  the  ordinary  intransitive  verb  a  transi- 
tive character.) 

"  I  battle  it  against  Him,  as  I  battled 
In  highest  heaven."  Byron:  Cain,  ii.  2. 

bat -tied  (tied  as  t?ld\  *bat  -teled,  a.  [Con- 
tracted from  Eng.  embattled,  or  from  battlemented 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Possessed  of   battlements.    [EM- 
BATTLED.] 

"  So  thon,  fair  city!  disarrayed 
Of  battled  wall  and  rampart's  aid." 

Scoff:  Marmion,  Introd.  to  cantor. 

2.  Her. :  Having  the  chief,  chevron,  fesse,  or  any- 
thing similar  borne  on  one  side  in  the  form  of  the 
battlements  of  a  castle  or  fort. 

bat  -tie-door,  bat -tle-dore,  *baf-tle-dSr, 
*bat  -jfl-dpre,  *batyldoure  (tie  as  tel),  s.  [Gen- 
erally considered  a  corruption  of  Spanish  batalla- 
<Jor=a  combatant,  a  fencing  master,  a  gladiator; 
Port.  &  Prov.  batalhador;  Ital.  battagiiatore,  all= 
a  combatant ;  these  words  being  akin  also  to  Fr. 
•batai lleur ;  O.  Fr.  batailleur,  bataillier;  Prov.  bat- 
alhier=&  warrior.  [BATTLE  (2),  t).]  But  Wedg- 
-wood  derives  it  from  the  Sp.  ltatidor=s.  washing 
beetle.]  [BEETLE  (1).] 

*1.  A  washing  beetle. 

"  Batyldoure  orwaeshynge  betyl,  Feritortum." — Prompt, 
fan: 

2.  The  instrument  with  which  a  shuttlecock  is 
struck.  It  consists  of  a  handle  and  a  flat  expanded 
board  or  palm  at  the  top ;  a  racket. 

"  Playthings  which  are  above  their  skill,  as  tops,  gigs, 
battlfdoors,  and  the  like,  which  are  to  be  used  with  labor, 
should  indeed  be  procured  them."— Locke. 

•3.  A  child's  hornbook.     (Todd.) 

bat-tle-ment  (tie  as  tel),  *baf-el-ment,  s. 
[FroniO.  Fr.  6c«it«te  =  made  like  a  fortress,  bastille; 
Low  Lat.  bastilla,  bastillua= tower,  fortification.] 
^BASTILLE.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Lit.  (Arch,  o*  Ord.  Lang.) : 

1.  A  wall  or  rampart  built  around  the  top  of  a 
fortified  building,  with  interstices  or  embrasures  to 
discharge    arrows  or 

darts,  or  fire   guns 
through. 

"  Go  ye  up  upon  her 
walls,  and  destroy;  but 
make  not  a  full  end: 
take  away  her  battle- 
tntiits;  for  they  are  not 
the  Lord's." — Jer.  v.  10. 

2.  A  similar  erection 
around  the   roofs   of 
churches   and   other 
Oothic    buildings, 
•where  the  object  was 
principally  ornament- 
al.   They    are    found 
not  only  upon  para- 
pets, but  as  ornaments 


Battlements. 


on  the  transoms  of  windows,  &c. 

3.  A  wall  built  around  a  flat-roofed  house,  in  the 
Ea«t  and  elsewhere,  to  prevent  any  one  from  falling 
into  the  street,  area,  or  garden. 

"When  thou  bnildest  a  new  house,  then  thou  shalt 
make  a  battlement  for  thy  roof,  that  thou  bring  not  blood 
upon  thine  house,  if  any  man  fall  from  thence." — Deu- 
teronomy, xxii.  8. 

II.  Fig. :  A  high  and  dangerous  social  or  political 
elevation. 

"  That  stands  upon  the  battlements  of  state; 
I'd  rather  be  secure  than  great."  Norris. 

B.  In  an  attributive  sense  in  such  a  compound  as 
the  following: — 

battlement-wall,  s.  A  wall  forming  the  battle- 
ment to  a  building. 

"And  the  moonbeam  was  bright  on  his  battlement-trull*." 
Hemans:  Guerilla  Song. 

bat  -tle-mSnt-ed  (tie  as  tel),  a.  [Ens.  battle- 
ment ;  -ed.]  Furnished  with  battlements ;  defended 
t>y  battlements. 

"So  broad  [the  wall  of  Babylon]  that  siz  chariots  could 
•well  drive  together  at  the  top,  and  bo  battlemaitfdth&t 
they  could  not  fall."—  Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  228. 

*bat  -tier,  s.    [BATTELEE.] 
*batt  -let,  s.    [BATLET.] 

*bat  -tllig  a),  *bat  -ling  *bat -le-Iftg  (le  = 
«1),  pr.par.  [BATTLE  (1),  ti.,  BATTEL,  r.J 
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batt  -ling  (2),  pr.  par.,  adj..  &  s.  [BATTLE  (2), 
v.]  The  act  or  operation  of  fighting,  in  a  literal  or 
figurative  sense;  contest, figlit,  struggle. 

"  The  livid  Fury  spread- 
She  blaz'd  in  omens,  swell'd  the  groaning  winds 
With  wild  surmises,  battling*,  sounds  of  war." 

Thomson:  Liberty,  pt.  4. 

tbat-tol'-i-glst,  s.  [See  BATTOLOGIZE,  v.  t.'] 
One  who  repeats  his  words  unnecessarily. 

"Should  a  truly  dull  battologist,  that  is  of  Ansonius' 
character,  quam  pauca,  quani  diu  loquuntur  Attici  f  that 
an  hour  by  the  glass  speaketh  nothing;  .  .  ."—  Whit- 
lock:  Manners  of  the  English,  p.  209. 

tbat-t5l-6-gI  ze,  v.  t.  [Gr.  battologeo  (Matt.  vi. 
7,  (ir.  Test.  )  =  to  stammer,  to  repeat  the  same  sylla- 
ble, word,  clause,  or  sentence  over  and  over  again : 
battos=a  stammerer,  /ogos=discourse,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ize=to  make.]  To  repeat  the  same  word  or 
idea  with  unnecessary  frequency. 

"After  the  Eastern  mode,  they  wagged  their  bodies, 
bowing  their  heads,  and  battologizing  the  names  Allauyh 
Whoddaw  and  Mahumet  very  often." — Sir  T.  Herbert: 
Travels,  p.  191. 

tbat-tOl  -6-g$?,  s.  [Fr.  battologie:  from  Gr.  bat- 
fo/oaia=stammering.]  [See  v.  t.J  The  repetition 
of  the  same  word  or  idea  with  unnecessary  fre- 
quency. (Milton.) 

*bat  -tSn,  s.  &  a.    [BATTEN,  a.  &  o.] 

*bat-to  on,  s.    [BATON.] 

bat'-t&r-f ,  s.  A  name  given  by  the  Hanse  Towns 
to  their  magazines  or  factories  abroad. 

bat  -tue,  ts.  [Fr,  6a«ue=beating;  from  battre= 
to  beat.] 

Among  sportsmen:  The  process  or  operation  of 
beating  the  bushes  to  start  game  or  drive  it  within 
prescribed  limits,  where  it  may  be  more  easily  shot. 

*bat'-tu-late,  v.  t.  [A  Levantine  word.  Ety- 
mology doubtful.] 

Comm.:  To  prohibit  commerce. 

*bat-tu~la  -tion,  s.  [From  Eng.  battulate  (q.  v  ).] 
A  prohibition  of  commerce. 

bat-tu'-ta,  s.  [Ital.  battuta=time  in  music,  .  .  . 
the  beating  of  the  pulse;  from  battere=to  beat.] 

Music :  The  measurement  of  time  by  beating.  [A 
BATTUTA,] 

bat'-tf,  *bat-tle.  a.  [Eng.  bat(t);  -y.}  Bat- 
like  ;  pertaining  to  a  bat. 

"Till  o'er  their  brows  death-counterfeiting  sleep, 
With  leaden  legs  and  batty  wings  doth  creep." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

*bat  -line,  s.    Old  form  of  BATON. 
*bat'-^l-dore,  s.    [BATTLEDOOR.] 

batz,  batze,  s.  [In  Ger.  batz,  baize*  batzen;  Low 
Lat.  bacco,  bacius,  bacenus=ot  the  Swiss  canton  of 
Berne,  having  on  it  tho  figure  of  a  bear ;  from  Ger. 
btitz,  6efz  =  bear.]  A  coin  of  copper  with  a  slight 
admixture  of  silver,  formerly  current  in  parts  of 
Switzerland  and  Germany.  Its  value  was  about 
five-sixths  of  a  cent. 

tbaub,  s.  [Apparently  imitated  from  the  sound.] 
Beat  of  drum. 

"...  for  that  effect,  ordains  a  baitb  to  be  beatt 
throw  the  town,  that  none  may  pretend  ignorant." — Deed 
of  Town  Council  of  Jedburgh  (1T14).  Petition  of  Fleahers, 
A.  1814.  (Jamieson.) 

bau-be'e,  s.    [BAWBEE.]    (Scotch.) 

bau  -ble  (l),  *babulle,  *bable,  s.  [From  Eng. 
bob;  Scotch  6afc,  as  v.  =  to  move  smartly  up  and 
down ;  as  s.  =  a  lump,  a  bunch.  (Bos.)  Wedgwood 
sets  the  example  of  separating  this  from  BAUBLE 
(2),  with  which,  it  is  generally  united.] 

1.  Originally:  A  stick,  with  a  lump  of  lead  hang- 
ing from  its  summit,  used  to  beat  dogs  with. 

"Babulle  orbable:  Librilla  pegma."  "Ubrilla  dicitur 
instrumentum  librandi:  a  bable  or  a  dogge  malyote." 
"  Pegma,  baculus  cum  massa  plumbi  in  summitate  pend- 
ent.— Prompt.  Parv.,  and  Foot-notes  to  it. 

2.  Later:  A  short  stick  or  wand, with  a  head  with 
asses'  oars  carved  at  the  end  of  it ;  this  was  carried 
by  the  fools  or  jesters  of  former  times. 

If  (a)  Perhaps  this  second  meaning  of  the  word 
should  go  under  BAUBLE  (2). 

(l>)  When  Oliver  Cromwell,  losing  patience  with 
the  then  existing  House  of  Commons,  and  with  par- 
liamentary government  in  general,  turned  the 
members  unceremoniously  outof  doors,  feeling  him- 
self— 

"Forced  (though  it  grieved  his  soul)  to  rule  alone." 
his  words  were  but  few,  but  among  thoso  few  there 
came  forth  the  notable  direction  as  to  tho  disposal 
of  the  parliamentary  mace — "Tako  away  that 
bauble,  or,  by  other  accounts,  his  language  was, 
"What  shall  be  done  (or,  What  shall  we  do)  with 
this  fool's  bauble?  Here,  carry  it  away  !  " 

bau -ble  (2),  baw  ble,  *bable,  s.  [From  Fr. 
babiole=&  toy,  a  bauble,  a  trifle,  a  gewgaw,  a  play- 
thing.] 


baudisserite 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Lit. :  A  gewgaw,  a  tinsel  or  other  ornament  of 
trifling  value;  any  material  thing  which  is  showy 
but  useless. 

"This  shall  be  writ  to  fright  the  fry  away, 
Who  druw  their  little  bawbles  when  they  play." 

Dryden. 

"...  almost  every  great  house  in  the  kingdom  con- 
tained a  museum  of  these  grotesque  baubles."— MacauUiy: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Of  things:  Anything   not   material    which   is 
specious  or  snowy,  but  worthless.    Specially — 

(a)  Trifling  conversation;  pretentious  nonsense. 
"  If,   in  our  contest,   we    do    not    interchange   useful 

notions,  we  shall  traffic  toys  and  baubles." — (jvrernmtnt 
of  the  Tongue. 

(b)  A  composition  of  little  value. 

"  Our  author  then,  to  please  you  in  your  way, 
Presents  you  now  a  bawble  of  a.  play, 
In  gingliug  rhyme."  Granville. 

(c)  A  sham  virtue;  a  virtue  attributed  to  one  by 
people  who  look  from  a  distance,  but  which  would 
on  closer  inspection  prove  counterfeit. 

"A  prince,  the  moment  he  is  crown'd, 
Inherits  every  virtue  round, 
As  emblems  of  the  sovereign  pow'r, 
Like  other  bawbles  of  the  TowV"  Swift. 

2.  Ofpersons:  One  small  in  size  and  unimportant. 
A   contemptuous    or    pretendedly    contemptuous 
term  for  a  wife  or  other  female. 

"  She  haunts  me  in  every  place.  I  was  the  other  day 
talking  on  the  sen-bank  with  some  Venetian*;  and 
thither  comes  the  baublr,  and,  by  this  hand,  falls  me  thus 
about  my  neck."— Shakesp.i  Othello,  iv.  1. 

B.  Attributively:  Toy,  the  plaything  of  a  child, 
miniature  ;  showy,  but  not  much  worth. 

*' And  where  the  gardener  Robin,  day  by  day, 
Drew  me  to  school  along  the  public  way, 
Delighted  with  my  bauble  coach,    .    .    ." 

Coutper:  On  the  Receipt  of  my  Mother's  Picture. 
"Behold  the  child  by  Nature's  kindly  Jaw, 
Pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw; 
Some  livelier  playings  gives  his  youth  delight, 
A  little  louder,  but  as  empty  quite; 
Scarfs,  garters,  gold,  amuse  his  riper  stage, 
And  beads  and  prayer-books  are  the  toys  of  age, 
Pleased  with  this  bauble  still,  as  that  before, 
Till  tired  he  sleeps  and  life's  poor  piny  is  o'er. 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man. 

bau'-bllng,  *baw  -bllng,  a.    [From  Eng.  bauble 
(2) ,  and  -ing,  dimin.  suffix.]    Trifling ;  contemptible. 
"A  bawbling  vessel  was  he  captain  of, 
For  shallow  draught  and  bulk  unprized." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  XtgM,  v.  1. 

baAT-c.e-ant,  s.    [BACSEANT.] 

*bau-chler  ba'-chle,  ba -chel  (ch  guttural, 
Chle  as  chel),  «.  [Apparently  from  Celtic  bacach 
= mutilated,  halted,  lame.]  (Scotch.) 

1.  Lit. :  An  old  shoo  used  as  a  slipper. 
"Through  myauld  bachle  peep'd  my  muckle  toe." 

Taylor:  Poems,  p.  4.     (Jamieson.) 

2.  Fig.:  Whatsoever  is  treated  with  contempt  or 
disregard. 

(a)  To  mak  a  bauchle  of  anything=to  use  it  so 
frequently  and  familiarly  as  to  show  that  one  lias 
no  respect  for  it. 

(b)  To  mak  a  bauchle  of  a  porson  =  to  treat  him  as 
the  butt  or  the  laughing-stock  of  a  company. 

bau  -chle,  ba  -chle  (chle  as  chel),  v.  t.  [BAU- 
CHLE, a.]  To  distort,  to  vilify.  (Jamieson.) 

*ba  uch-llng,  s.  [BAUCHLE.]  Taunting,  scorn- 
ful and  contumelious  rallying;  "chaff." 

"And  alswa  because  that  bnttrhli'iuj  and  reproving  at  the 
assemblies  .  .  .  na  person  n  or  persounis,  of  at  her  of  the 
saidis  real  mis,  beir,  schaw,  or  declair  ony  sign  or  taikin 
of  repruif  or  bauchltng,  againis  ony  subject  of  the  oppo- 
site real  me  .  .  ." — Harbour  Matti-ris.-  Jtalfour's  Pract., 
p.  606.  (Jamiesun.) 

bauch-lyS  adv.  [BACCHLE.]  Sorrily,  indiffer- 
ently. 

"Compar'd  with  hers,  their  luster  fa', 

And  bttuchly  tell 
Her  beauties,  she  excels  them  a'." 

Ramsay:  /Vwwis,  ii.  397. 

bauch-ness,  s.  [BAUCHLE,]  Want;  defect  of 
any  kind.  (Jamieson.) 

Bau  -9ls,  a.  [Lat.  Baucis,  (I)  the  wife  of  Phi- 
lemon, a  Phrygian  ;  (2)  any  pious  old  woman  who  is 
poor.) 

Astronomy:  An  asteroid,  the  172d  found.  It  was 
discovered  by  Borelli,  February  5,  1877. 

tbau'-cle  (cle  as  eel),  s.    [Bvwo.] 

bau  -d§-kln,  s.    [BALDACHIN.] 

*baud   er  le,  *baud-rle,  s.    [BAWDRY.] 

bau-dls  -ser  Ite,  s.  [From  nattdissero,  noar 
..Turin,  where  it  occurs.]  A  mineral  of  chalky 
appearance  and  adhering  to  the  tongue.  Dana 
places  it  under  his  Earthy  Sub-variety  of  Ordinary 
Magnesite.  [MAGNESITE.] 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     h5r,    the're;     pine,     pit,     s'ire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     a6n;     mute,     cub,     ctire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


baudrick 

'baud -rick,  *baud  -er-?k,  'baud -rick, 
*baud  -if ,  s.  Old  spellings  of  BALDRIC. 

baud  -r6n§,  baud  -ran§,  bad  -ran?,  bath  - 
T6n§,  s.  A  nickname  for  a  cat,  like  "  grimalkin  " 
in  England. 

"He  had  a  beard,  too,  and  whiskers  turned  upward  on 
his  upper  lip,  as  long  as  bauiirons'  .  .  ." — Scutt:  Anti- 
•  -quary,  ch.  ii. 

»baud  -f,  a.    [BAWDY.] 

bau  -er-a,  s.  [  Named  after  two  brothers,  Francis 
and  Ferdinand  Bauer,  highly  eminent  botanical 
draughtsmen. J  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Hydrangeacese,  orHydranRcads.  It  consists 
of  small  Australian  shrubs  with  opposite  sessile 
trifoliate  leaves  and  handsome  rose-colored  or  pur- 
ple flowers. 

*bau-er-a  -§e-ae,  *bau-Sr  -e-ae,  s.  i>l.  [BAUEEA.] 
Acrording  '«'  M>me  tx>tanists,  an  order  of  Ezogcns 
akin  to  Hydrangeads ;  but  it  has  not  been  generally 
accepted. 

*bau  -fref ,  s.    [BERFEAY.] 

bau-fee',  s.  [Named  from  Bauge,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Maine-et-Loire.]  A 
drugci-t  <>f  thick-spun  thread  and  coarse  wool,  man- 
ufactured in  Burgundy. 

•bau  -ger,  a.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  Bald,  bar- 
barous, bad. 

"  .  ...  and  that  also  he  rede  in  his  banger  Latine." — 
Sale:  Brief  Oiruii.  nf  sir  Juhn  Oldciutell.  (Boucher.) 

*bau  -gle,  s.  ("A.  S.  beag,  beah,  beg=&  bracelet,  a 
collar,  a  crown ;  Fr.  bague=a  riug_  ]  An  ornament, 
•as  a  ring,  a  bracelet,  or  anything  similar;  an  ensign. 
{BADGE.] 

"  His  schinyng  scheild,  with  his  bougie  tuke  he." 

Douglas:   TirffiV,  52,  13.     (Jamieson.) 

bau-hln'-I-a,  s.  [Dut.  bauhinia;  Fr.  bau- 
Jiine.  Named  by  Blumier  after  John  and  Caspar 
Hauhin,  the  plants  which  have  two-lobed  leaves 
bein'.,'  (ii-eiiH-il  ~uitablo  for  rcnderuig  honor  to  two 
hrothrrs,  in.-tead  of  to  one  person  simply.] 
Mountain-Ebony.  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
thf  order  Fabacea?,  or  Legummosse,  and  the  sub- 
order CwsalpinieR'.  The  species,  which  are  mostly 
climbers  belonging  to  the  East  or  West  Indies,  have 
beautiful  flowers. 

bau-hin  -1  S-se,  s.  pi.   [BAUHIXIA.] 

Sot. :  A  tribe  of  the  sub-order  Oaesalpiniece. 

*bauk,  baulk  (/  usually  mute),  s.  [BALK,  *.] 
{Scotch.)  Uncultivated  places  between  ridges  of 
land. 

"Upon  a  baulk,  that  is,  an  nnplowed  ridge  of  land 
interposed  amon^  the  com  .  .  ." — Scott:  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian,  ch.  zxvi. 

•batik-height,  bawk-height,  adv.  As  high  as 
the  bauk  (i.  e.  balk)  or  beam  of  a  house  or  barn. 

bauk,  r.  i.    [BALK,  t\] 

*bauld,  ii.    A  form  of  B.\LD,  a. 

bauld,  a.    [BOLD.]  (Scotch.) 

bauld  -lie,  adv.    [BOLDLY.]  (Scotch.) 

bauld  -ness,  s.    [BOLDXESS.]    (Scotch.) 

'bauld  -rick,  s.   [BALDRIC.] 

bau  -lite,  s.  [From  Mount  Banla,  in  Iceland.] 
A  mineral,  a  variety  of  Orthoclase.  It  is  called  also 
Krablite.  It  is  a  siliceous  fcldspathic  species,  form- 
ini;  tlie  basis  of  the  Trachyte  Pitchstoue  and  Ob- 
sidian. 

baulk,  s.    [B.WK,*.] 

baun  -sef,  s.    [BAWSOX.]    A  badger. 

"  Baunsey  or  bauston  best:  Taxus,  melota." — Prompt. 
"nrf. 

Jjau'-se-ant,  beau  -se-ant  leau  as  6),  »bau'- 
e  ant,  s.  [Fr. ;  from  6eau=wcll,  and  seant=sit- 
ng.] 

1.  The  banner  home  by  the  Knights  Templars  in 
i^  thirteenth   century.    It  was  of  cloth,  striped 
ack  and  white;  or  in  heraldic  language,  sable 

ml  argent. 

2.  The  Templars'  battle-cry, 
bau  -son,  s.    [BAWSOX.] 
bauson-faced,  a.    [BAWSOX-FACED.] 

bau -Bjf,  «.  I O.  Sw.  basse= a  strongman.]  Big, 
trniii,'.  (Scotch.) 

"...    and  henches  narrow, 
And  bausy  hands  to  ber  a  barrow." 
Punbar:  Maittand  I'ucins,  p.  110.     (Jann'fsoii.) 

bau  -ter,  r.  i.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  To  become 
lardened.    (.S(.  in  Boucher.) 
*baut  e  roll,  .•;.    [BOTTE-ROL.] 
baux  -He,  s.    [BEAUXITE.] 

ba    va-llte,    «.     (Etymology   doubtful.     It  has 
eon  derived  from  Fr.  bag  ra!Ion=a  low  vale  or 
ale.] 
Milt. :  \  variety  of  Chamoisite. 
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Bgi-var -I-g,n,  a.  &  s.  [From  Eng.  Bavarian}. 
In  Fr.  KITH, •«.-,<.  adj.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  Bavaria. 

2.  A  native  of  Bavaria. 

bav-9.-r6y  (Eng.),  bav'-a-r$?,  bav-g.-rle 
(Scotch),  s.  [From  Fr.  -Bararois=Bavarian.l 

1.  Lit.:  A  groat-coat;   properly,  one  macfo  meet 
for  the  body. 

"  Let  the  loop'd  bavaroy  the  fop  embrace, 

Or  his  deep  cloak bespatter'do'erwith  lace."    Gay. 
"  We  war,  wi  rain,  maist  drown't  to  death, 
Though  we  had  on  bavaries 

Fu  side,  that  day." 

Picken:  Poems  (1788),  p.  177. 

2.  Fig.:  A  disguise;  anything  employed  to  cover 
moral  turpitude. 

'*  Dinna  use  to  hide  yer  sin, 
Hypocrisy's  bavary." 

Ptcken:  Poems,  p.  90. 

*b§,'-ven§,  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  A  kind  of 
cake.  (H&ivell.)  (J.  H.  in  Boucher,) 

bav-In,  *bav-en,  *bauen,  s.  &  adj.  [Deriv. 
uncertain.  Malm  compares  it  with  (rael.  &  Ir. 
baban—a.  tuft  or  tassel.  Wedgwood  suggests  also 
bab,bob=&  cluster  (BAB,  BOB),  and  Fr.  bobine=Si 
bobbin  (BOBBIN),  besides  quoting  from  Lacombo 
O.  Fr.  baffe=&  fagot.] 

A.  As  substantive :_  A  word  used  in  the  timber 
trade,  with  different  meanings  in  different  parts  of 
the  country. 

1.  Brushwood  in  general. 

2.  A  fagot  of  the  type  of  which  bundles  are  used 
for  the  heating  of  bakers'  ovens  or  the  kindling  of 
ordinary  fires. 

"He's  mounted  on  a  hazel  bavin, 
A  crop'd  malignant  baker  gave  him." 

Hudibras. 
"The  truncheons  make  billet,  bavin,  and  coals." 

Mortimer. 

3.  In  Warwickshire,  it  is  used  for  the  chips  of 
wood,  scraps,  and  refuse  of  brushwood  and  fagots 
which  are  either  given  to  the  poor,  or  are  gathered 
together  to  be  burned  as  useless.    John  Floris,  Wil- 
liam Lily,  and  Shakespeare  (  BAVIN,  a.)  used  it  in 
this  sense.     (Timber  Trade  Journal,  &c.) 

B.  As  adj.:   Like  fagots,  or  like  chips  of  wood, 
easily  kindled  but  soon  burned  out. 

"He  ambled  up  and  down 
With  shallow  jesters  and  rash  bavin  wits, 
Soon  kindled  and  soon  burnt." 

Shakeap.:  I  Henry  IV.,  iii.  2. 

*baw,  s.  [Bow,  s.} 

*baw,  *bawe,  intcrj.  [Wedgwood  considers 
this  word  formed  by  the  expiration  naturally  had 
recourse  to  as  a  defense  against  a  bad  smell.  In 
Welsh  baw  is=dirt,  filth,  excrement.]  An  expres- 
sion used  to  signify  contempt  and  disgust. 

"  Te  baw  for  bookes    .    .    ." — Piers  Pltncman,  p.  205. 

"Ye  bawe,  quath  a  brewere  .  .  ." — Ibid.,  p.  387.  (3. 
in  Boucher.) 

*baw  -waw,  s.  An  oblique  look,  implying  con- 
tempt or  scorn. 

"  But  she  was  shy,  and  held  her  head  askew, 
Looks  at  him  with  the  baw-waw  of  her  ee." 

Ross;  Helenore,  p.  82.    \Jamieson.) 

baw-be  e,  bau-ba  e,  baw-bi  e,  ba  be  e,  ba-bi'e, 
ba-be  I,  «.  [Etymology  doubtful.  From  a  Scottish 
mispronunciation  of  Fr.  bas-piece~a.  low  piece. 
(Pinkerton.)  From  Scotch  babby=baby,  infant, 
because  first  struck  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  of 
Scotland,  who,  on  his  accession,  was  only  six  years 
old.  (Boucher.)  Possibly  from  Fr.  6os=low,  and 
billon= copper  coin,  debased  coin.  {Webster.)  A 
corruption  of  Eng.  halfpenny.  (Malm.)  (Scotch 
and  JV.  of  England  dialects.).]  An  old  Scotch  cop- 
per coin,  equivalent  to  the  American  cent.  Jamie- 
son  says  that  the  first  mention  he  had  found  made  of 
it  in  Scottish  literature  was  in  Acts  James  F/.,  1584 
(see  first  example),  and  that  then  the  term  was 
applied  not  to  a  purely  copper  coin,  but  to  one  of 
copper  mixed  with  silver. 

According  to  Sir  James  Balfour,  it  was  first  intro- 
duced in  the  reign  of  James  V.,  and  was  then  worth 
three  farthings,  about  one  and  a-half  cents  of 
United  States  currency.  In  the  reign  of  James  VI. 
it  was  valued  at  six  farthings,  and  continued  to  be 
of  the  same  value  as  long  as  Scottish  money  was 
coined. 

".  .  .  of  the  tnelf  pennie  peceis  babcis,  and  uuld 
plakis  .  .  ."— Acts  James  I*/.  (1584.) 

" .  .  .  ye  ken  weel  enough  there's  mony  o'  them 
wadna  mind  a  batebef  the  weising  a  ball  through  the 
Prince  himsell,  an  the  Chief  gae  them  the  wink  .  .  ." 
Scvtt;  H'mvrlvy,  ch.  Iviii. 

bawbee-row,  s.    A  half-penny  roll.    (Scotch.) 

"...  they  may  bide  in  her  shop-window  wi'  the 
maps  and  hniebee.rws,  till  Beltane,  or  I  loose  them."  — 
Scott:  Ht.  Itnmin'*  U'vll,  ch.  ii. 

baw  -ble,  s.    [BAI-BLE  (2).] 
baw  -bllng,  a.    [BAUBLING.] 


bawdy 


*baw  -COCk,  s.  [From  Fr.  6eau=fine,  and  Eng. 
cocfc.]  A  fine  fellow. 

"Why,  how  now,  my  batccockt  how  dost  thou,  chuck?" — • 
Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Sight,  iii.  4. 

fbawd,  a.  [A  corruption  of  bald  (q.v.).]  (Occurs 
only  in  the  expression  bawd  or  bald  money  (q.  v.). 

bawd-money,  s.  A  name  given  to  Meum  atha~ 
rn ttnt in< in ,  a  well-known  umbelliferous  plant. 
[BALDMOXEY,  MEUM.] 

bawd,  *baud,  *baude,  s.  [O.  F.  baud  (m.),  baude 
(f.)=bold,  wanton,  merry;  Prov.  baut;  Ital.  baldo= 
bold.  (BOLD.)  ( Mahn.)  From  bawt  interj.  (q.  v.) 
{Wedgwood.)  That  in  old  Eng.  bawdry  is  some- 
times spelled  baldrye,  is  in  favor  of  Malm's  ety- 
mology ;  and  that  baudy  in  Chaucer  means  dirty,  as 
applied  to  a  garment,  is  in  favor  of  Wedgwood's. 
Webster  suggests  a  comparison  (1)  with  Ital.  bada- 
lona=&  good  jolly  woman,  baderla=a  silly  woman, 
bodare  =  to  amuse  one's  self,  to  stand  trifling,  to 
look  amorously  upon ;  and  (2)  with  Eng.  bad. 
(Originally  masculine  as  well  as  feminine.)  ] 

1.  Literally     (of  persons) :     One   who    procures 
females  for  an  immoral  purpose;  one  who  brings 
together    lewd    persons    of    different  sexes  with 
vicious  intent.    (Formerly   masculine   as   well   as 
feminine.) 

*1.  (Masc.)  A  procurer. 

"  He  was  if  I  shal  yeven  him  his  laud 
A  theef,  and  eke  a  sompnonr  and  a  baud.'9 

Chaucer:  C.  T.t  6,938. 

2.  (Fern.)  A  procuress. 

"If  your  worship  will  take  order  for  the  drabs  and  the 
knaves,  you  need  not  to  fear  the  batcds."— Shakesp.;  Meas- 
ure for  Measure,  ii.  1. 

II.  Figuratively  (of  things) : 

1.  Whatever  renders  anything  else  more  attract- 
ive than  it  otherwise  would  be,  with  the  view  of 
gaining  the  favor  of  spectators. 

"Our  author  calls  coloring  lena  sororis,  the  bawd  of 
her  sister  design;  she  dresses  her  up,  she  paints  hert 
she  procures  for  the  design,  and  makes  lovers  for  her.*' — 
— Dryden. 

2.  Whatever  involves  the  taking  of  a  bribe  for 
perpetrating  wickedness. 

"  This  commodity, 

This  bated,  this  broker,  this  all-changing  word, 
Hath  drawn  him  from  his  own  determin'd  aid." 

Shakesp..-  King  John,  ii.  L 

bawd-born,  a.    Born  of  a  bawd. 

"  Bau>d  is  he  doubtless,  and  of  antiquity  too;  bawC- 
born." — Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2. 

bawd,  *baude,  r.  t.  &,  i.    [From  bawd,  s.  (q.  v.).] 
*A.  Trans. :  To  foul,  to  dirty,  to  defile. 
"  Her  shoone  smered  with  tallow 
Gresed  upon  dyrt, 
That  baudfth  her  skyrt." 

Skelton:  Poems,  p.  126. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  act  as  a  procuress  or  as  a  pro- 
curer. 

"  And  in  four  months  a  batter*  d  harridan; 
Now  nothing's  left,  but  wither'd,  pale,  and  shrunk. 
To  batcl  for  others."  ttctft. 

bawd  -I-ly4,  adv.  [Eng.  baudy ;  -ly.]  Obscenely. 
(Johnson.) 

bawd  -I-nSss,  s.    [Eng.  baudy;  -ness.] 

*1.  Greasiness  or  filthiness  of  apparel  or  body. 
(Bullokar  and  Baret.) 

2.  Obscenity,  lewdness.    (Johnson.) 

*bawd-rlck,    *bawd -rfcke,    *bawd -e"r-?ke, 
*bawd  -r? k,  *bawd  -rlkke,  *bawd  -r?g,  s.  [From 
Old  Fr.  baudrict  baldret.]    [BALDRIC.] 
"  Fresh  garlands,  too.  the  virgins'  temples  crown'd; 
The  youths  gilt  swords  wore  at  their  thighs  with  silver 
baudricks  bound."  Clmjnmtti;  lliml. 

bawd-r?,  *baud -rle,  *bawd -er-Ie,  fbaud- 
5r-Ie,  *bald-r?e,  s.  [Eug.  baud;  -ry.  In  O.  Fr. 
baudrrie,  /»(//der»e=boldness,  joy.J  [BAWD,] 

1.  The  practice  of  a  bawd—that  of  procuring 
females  for  an  immoral  purpose,  or  of  bringing- 
together  vicious  persons  of  different  sexes  with  evu 
intent. 

"  Cheating  and  bawdry  go  together  in  the  world."— 
V  Estrange. 

'2.  Illicit  commerce  of  the  sexes;  obscenity  in 
composition  or  otherwise ;  unchaste  language. 

"  I  have  no  salt :  no  bawdry  he  doth  mean ; 
For  witty,  in  his  language,  is  obscene." 

Jlfn  Jonson. 

bawd  -f,  *baud  -f,  a.  [Eng.  baud,  or  bau'd;-y.] 
*1.  Of  garments :  Foul,  dirty,  defiled  in  a  physical 
sense. 

"  .    .    .    of  his  worship  rekketh  he  so  lite 
His  overeat  si  ippe  it  is  not  worth  a  mite 
As  in  effect  to  him,  so  mote  I  go; 
It  U  ull  bandy  and  to-tore  also." 

Chaucer}  C.  T.,  16,103. 


Mil,    boy;     pout,    jdwl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     9hln,     bengh;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?Ist.    pli  -  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


bawdy-house 


2.  Of  words,  writ  ings,  conduct,  or  places.  Obscene, 

unchaste. 

"Only  they 

That  come  to  hear  a  merry  bawdy  play, 
Will  be  deceivM." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  Prologue. 
"Not  one  poor  batedy  jest  shall  dare  appear; 
For  now  the  batter'd  veteran  strumpets  here 
Pretend  at  least  to  bring  a  modest  ear."—  Southern, 

3.  Of  things   inanimate    (in   a  highly-figurative 
'sense) :  Unchaste. 

"  The  bawdy  wind  that  kisses  all  it  meets, 
la  hush'd  within  the  hollow  mine  of  earth, 
And  will  not  hear  't."       Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  2. 

bawdy-bouse,  s.  A  house  of  ill-fame;  a  house 
in  which,  for  lucre's  sake,  unchaste  persons  of 
opposite  sexes  are  allowed  opportunities  and  facili- 
ties for  illicit  intercourse. 

"  Has  the  pope  lately  shut  up  the  bawdy-houses,  or  does 
he  continue  to  lay  a  tax  upon  sin?  " — Dennis. 

*bawe(l),«.    [Bow.] 

*bawe-line,  s.    [BOWLINE.] 

*bawe-man,  s.    [BOWMAN.] 

*bawe  (2),  a.  [Wei.  6aw=filth  (t).]  A  kind  of 
•worm  formerly  used  as  bait  in  fishing;  perhaps  a 
maggot  of  some  Musca  or  other  dipterous  insect. 

"Thebaytsin  May  and  June  .  ,  .  also  the  wortne 
that  ya  callyd  a  bawe  and  bredythe  yn  a  donghylle."— 
MS.  Stoane.  (S.  {n  Boucher.) 

baw'-ffle,  s.    [Norse.]    One  of  the  Norse  names 
of  the  Black-backed  Gull  (Larus  marinus). 
*baw  -horse,  s.    [BATHORSE,  «.] 
bawfc,  «.    [BALK,  s.]    (Scotch  and  N.  ofEng.  dia- 
lects.) 

"  A  rosebud  by  my  early  walk, 
Adown  a  corn-inclosed  hawk." 

Burns:  A  Rosebud. 

bawl,  v.  i.  &  t.  [In  Icel.  baula=to  bellow,  to  low, 
as  a  cow  does ;  Sw.  bola ;  A.  S.  bellan :  Ger.  bellen= 
to  bark;  Dut.  balderen=to  roar;  Wei.  ballaw;  Fr. 
piauler—to  squall,  to  bawl,  to  scold;  Low  Lat. 
oaulo=to  bark  ;  Class.  Lat.  fra(o=to  *bleat.  Imi- 
tated from  the  sound.]  [BELLOW.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  emit  a  loud  sound  with  the  voice ;  to  shout. 

"And  every  soul  cried  out  'Well  done  !' 
As  loud  as  he  could  bawl.1' 

Cowper;  John  Gilpin. 

2.  To  cry  loudly  as  a  child. 

"A  little  child  was  bawling,  and  a  woman  chiding  it." 
— 1!  Estrange. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  shout ;  to  shout  against  a  hostile  measure; 
to  effect  by  clamor. 

"To  cry  the  cause  up  heretofore, 
And  bawl  the  bishops  out  of  door." — Hudibras. 

2.  To  proclaim  or  advertise  with  a  loud  voice,  as 
a  town-crier  does. 

"It  grieved  me  when  I  saw  labors  which  had  cost  so 
much  bawled  about  by  common  hawkers."— Swift. 

IF  Bawl  is  always  used  in  a  contemptuous  sense. 
bawl,  8.    [Eng.  bawl,  v.  i.  &  t.]    A  loud  shout  or 

cry- 
bawled,  pa.  par.    [BAWL,  v.  f.] 
bawl  -Sr,  8.     [Eng.  bawl,  v.,  and  suff.  -er.J     One 

who  bawls. 

"It  had  been  much  better  for  each  an  imprudent  and 

ridiculous  bawler,  as  this,  to  have  been  condemned  to 

have  cried  oysters  and  brooms!" — Echard:  Grounds,  <frc., 

•fthe  Contempt  of  the  Clergy,  10th  ed.,  p.  69. 

bawl  -Ing,  *bal  -ling,  pr.par.,  adj.  &  s.  [BAWL, 
v.  i,  &  *.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  or  participial  adjec- 
tive: In  senses  corresponding  to  those  or  the  verb. 
"  From  his  loved  home  no  lucre  him  can  draw; 
The  senate's  mad  decrees  he  never  saw, 
Nor  heard  at  bawling  bars  corrupted  law." 

Dryden. 

C.  As  substantive :    Loud   shouting,    crying,    or 
clamor. 

"'We  have  at  the  Muzzy  Club,'  says  he,  'no  riotous 
mirth  nor  awkward  ribaldry  ;  no  confusion  or  bawling.'  " 
— Goldsmith:  Essays,  i. 

bawme,  t*.  t.  [Fr.  embaumer  —  to  embalm.] 
(Scotch.) 

1.  To  embalm. 

'*  That  ilk  hart  than,  as  men  sayd, 
Scho  tnnrrtiit'1.  and  gert  it  be  layd 
In-til  a  cophyn  of  evore." 

W I/ n town,  viii.  8,  18.     (Jamieson.) 

2.  To  cherish,  to  warm. 

"  We  strike  at  nicht,  and  on  the  dry  eandis 
Did  bawme  and  beik  oure  bodyis,  fete  and  handis." 
Douglas:   Virgil,  85,  31.     (Jamieson.) 

bawn,  bawne,  *banf  s.  [In  Ger.  bauen;  Goth. 
bauan=to  build.] 

A.  As  an  ordinary  Old  English  word: 
1.  Gen.:  Any  habitation,  dwelling,  or  edifice,  of 

whatever  materials  constructed.    (Richardson.) 
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2.  Specially :  A  quadrangle  or  base-court. 
(French.) 

B.  As  a  word  used  by  the  English  living  within 
the  Irish  pale.  (See  Trench's  Eng.  Past  and  Pres- 
ent.) 

1.  A  hill. 

"These  round  hills  and  square  baumes,  which  you  see 
so  strongly  trenched  and  throwne  up,  were  (they  say)  at 
first  ordained  for  the  same  purpose,  that  people  might 
assemble  themselves  therein,  and  therefore  aunciently 
they  were  called  folk-motes,  that  is,  a  place  of  people,  to 
raeete,  or  talke  of  anything  that  concerned  any  difference 
betweene  parties  and  towneships." — Spenser;  Ireland. 

2.  A  house. 

"  This  Hamilton's  bawn,  while  it  sticks  on  my  hand, 
I  lose  by  the  house  what  I  get  by  the  land  ; 
But  how  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  best  bidder 
For  a  barrack  or  malthonse,  I  now  must  consider." 
Swift:  The  Grand  Question  Debated.     (Richardson.) 

IF  It  is  still  used  in  connection  with  Irish  his- 
tory. 

"  .  .  .  he  had  wandered  about  from  bawn  to  bawn 
and  from  cabin  to  cabin."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii., 
p.  206. 

3.  A  place  near  the  house  inclosed  with  mud  or 
stone  walls  to  keep  the  cattle  from  being  stolen  in 
the    night.    (.Votes    to     Swift's    Grand     Question 
Debated.) 

*baw  -rel,  s.  [Compare  Ital.  barletta—a  tree- 
falcon,  a  hobby.]  A  kind  of  hawk.  (Johnson.) 

w*baw-s,and,  *bau>z§yn,  *bau -zain,  *bau- 
zein,  a.  [From  Fr.  fca/zan,  bauzan  =  a  black  or 
bay  horse  with  white  legs  above  the  hoof ;  balzane— 
a  white  spot  or  mark  in  any  part  of  (a  horse's)  body 
(Cotgrave);  Prov.  bausan,  and  Ital.  balzano  =  a 
horse  marked  with  white:  from  Breton  bal  =  (1}  a 
white  mark  on  au  animal,  (2)  an  animal  with  a  white 
mark  upon  it.] 

Of  horses  and  cattle  only :  Streaked  with  white 
upon  the  face. 

"  Apoun  ane  hors  of  Trace  dappill  gray 
Heraiid,  quhais  formest  feit  bayth  tuay 
War  mylk  quhyte,  and  his  creist  on  hicht  bare  he 
With  bawaand  face  ryngit  the  forthir  E." 
Douglas:  Virgil,  f.  110  (ed.  1553).    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

*baw'-s6n,  *baw  -s6ne,  *bau'-s6n,  *ba'-son, 
*baw-sln,  *bau  -sene,  *bau'-cihie,  *baw  -st6n, 
*bau'-st6n,  *bau  -z&n,  *bau'-zen,  *baun  -sey\  8. 
[In  O.  Fr.  bauzan,  baucant,  bauchant=svotted  with 
white,  pied.]  Originally,  no  doubt,  the  same  as  the 
preceding  word. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.:  One  of  the  English  names  of  the  badger 
(Metes  taxus).   It  is  given  on  account  of  the  streaks 
of  white  on  the  face  of  the  animal.    (See  etym.) 

"Bedoue:  a  Gray,  Brock,  Bason,  Badger." — Cotgrave. 

2.  Fig.:  A  large  or  fat  person.    (Coles.) 

B.  Attributively:  Pertaining  to  or  taken  from  the 
badger. 

"His  mittens  were  of  bauzen  sklnne." 

Drayton:  Dowsabell  (1593),  st.  10. 

bawspn-faced,  bauson-faced,  bawsint-faced, 
a.  Having  a  white  oblong  spot  on  the  face. 

"Ye  might  try  it  on  the  bauson-faced  year-anld  grey; 
.  .  ."—Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xxviii. 

baw  -sjf-bro'wn,  s.  [Probably  from  A.  S.  basu— 
purple,  and  Eng.  6rotonJ  A  hobgoblin.  (Jamieson.) 
This  "  seems  to  be  the  English  Robin  Good  fellow, 
known  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of  Brownie  "  (Lord 
Hailes). 

"  Than  all  the  feynds  lewche,  and  maid  gekks, 
Black-belly,  and  Bawsy-brown." 

Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  27,  et.  8.    (Jamieson.) 

bax-tgr,  s.  [Old  form  of  BAKER  (q.  v.);  origi- 
nally a  female  baker;  A.  S.  bcBcestre,  from  bcecere.~\ 
[BAKESTER.]  A  baker. 

"Ye  breed  of  the  barters,  ye  loo  your  neighbor's  browst 
better  than  your  ain  batch." — Ramsay:  S.  Prov,,  p.  80. 

Bax  ter  -I-an,  a.  [From  the  proper  name  Baxter 
(see  defj.]  Pertaining  to  Richard  Baxter,  the 
eminent  Puritan  leader,  who  was  born  in  1615,  and 
died  in  1691. 

bay,  *baye,  «.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.,  Mod.  Fr.,  &  Prov.  bat; 
Sp.  bayo;  Port,  baio;  Ital.  bajo,  baio;  from  Lat. 
ftcwftu8=chestuut  colored.  Compare  Gael,  buidhe 
= yellow.] 

A.  -4s  adjective:  Of  a  reddish-brown,  approach- 
ing to  a  chestnut  color.     (Applied  chiefly  to  horses, 
many  of  whom  are  of  the  hue  now  described,  with 
a  black  mane  and  tail.) 

" .    .    .    my  lord,  you  gave 
Good  words  the  other  day  of  a  bay  courser 
I  rode  on.    'Tis  yours  because  you  liked  it." 

Shakesp.;  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  2. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  color  described  under  A. 

"A  hay  horse  is  what  is  inclining  to  a  chestnut;  and 
this  color  is  various,  either  a  light  bay  or  o  dark  txtii,  Ac- 
cording as  it  is  less  or  more  deep.  There  are  also  colored 
horses  that  are  culled  dappled  bays.  All  IHUJ  horses  are 
commonly  called  brown  by  the  common  people. 


bay 


"All  bay  horses  have  black  manes,  which  distinguish. 
them  from  the  sorrel  that  have  red  or  white  manes. 

"There  are  light  buys  and  gilded  baas  which  are  some- 
what of  a  yellowish  color.  The  chestnut  bay  is  that  which 
comes  nearest  to  the  color  of  the  chestnut." — Farrier*& 
Diet. 

2.  A  horse  of  that  color. 

"  .    .    .    he  steps  into  the  welcome  chaise, 
Lolls  at  his  ease  behind  four  handsome  bays, 
That  whirl  away  from  business  and  debate, 
The  disencumber'd  Atlas  of  the  state." 

Cowper:  Retirement. 
(See  also  the  example  under  B.  1.) 
bay  (1),  *baye,  s.   [In  Fr.  baie;  Prov.,   Sp.,  &- 
Port,  bahia,    Ital.  baia,  baja;  Low  Lat.  6am;  Ir. 
&  Gael,  badh,    bagh;   Bisc.    baid,    featwa  =  harbor. 
Wedgwood  considers  Sp.,  &c.,  bahia  the  original 
form,  and  derives  it  from   Catalan  badia=a  bay, 
and  badar=to  open,  to  gape.] 

A.  As  substantive. 

1.  Geog.  (fr  Ord.  Lang.:  An  arm  or   inlet  of  the 
sea  extending  into  the  land    with  a  wider  mouth 
proportionally   than    a    gulf.      Compare    in    this 
respect  the  Bay  of  Biscay  with  the  Gulf  of  Venice. 

"  And  as  the  ocean  many  bays  will  make." 

Byron:   Childe  Harold,  iv.  157. 

2.  Hydraulics  &  Ord. Lang.:  A  pond-head  raised 
to  keep  a  store  of  water  for  driving  a  mill. 

3.  Arch.  <&  Ord,  Lang. :  A  term  used  to  signify  the 
magnitude  of  a  building.    Thus,  "if  a  barn  consists 
of  a  floor  and  two  heads,  where  they  lay  corn,  they 
call  it  a  barn  of  two  bays.     Those  bays  are  from 
fourteen  to  twenty  feet  long,  and  floors  from  ten  to 
twelve  broad,  and.  usually  twenty  feet  long,  which 
is  the  breadth  of  the  barn."    (Builder's  Diet.,  John- 
son, cfrc.) 

"  If  this  law  hold  in  Vienna  ten  years,  Til  rent  the- 
fairest  house  in  it  after  threepence  a  bay," — Shakesp,: 
Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  1. 

"There  may  be  kept  one  thousand  bushels  in  each  bayt 
there  being  sixteen  bays,  each  eighteen  feet  long,  about 
seventeen  wide,  or  three  hundred  square  feet  in  each  bay." 
— Mortimer:  Art  of  Husbandry. 

B.  Attributively:      As    in    the     following   com- 
pounds: 

bay-like,  a.    Like  a  bay. 

"  In  this  island  there  is  a  large  bay-like  space,  com- 
posed of  the  finest  white  sand." — Darwin;  Voyage  round- 
the  World,  ch.  xx. 

bay-salt,  bay  salt,  s. 

In  Chemistry,  Manufacture  and  Commerce: 

1.  Originally:  Salt     obtained     by-    evaporating 
water  taken  from  a  "bay"  or  other  part  of  the  sea. 
This  was  done  by  conducting  the  water  into  a  shal- 
low pit  or  basin,  and  then  leaving  it  to  bo  acted 
upon  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

2.  Now:  Coarse-grained  crystals  obtained  by  slow- 
evaporation  of  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium. 

"All  eruptions  of  air,  though  small  and  slight,  give 
sound,  which  we  call  crackling,  puffing,  spitting,  &c.,  as- 
in  hmj  salt  and  bay  leaves,  cast  into  fire." — Bacon. 

bay-window, ». 

Arch.:  A  window  projecting  beyond  the  lino  of 
the  front  of  a  house,  generapy  either  in  a  semi- 
hexagon  or  semi-octagon.  Strictly  speaking,  a  bay- 
window  rises 
from  the  ground 
or  basement, 
while  an  oriel  is 
supported  on  a 
corbel  or  brack- 
ets, and  a  bow 
window  is  al- 
ways a  segment 
of  an  arch  ;  but 
in  ordinary  use 
these  distinc- 
tions are  seldom 
accurately  ob- 
served, all  three 
words  being 
used  as  synony- 
mous. 

".  .  .  it  hath 
bay-teindoirs  trans- 
parent as  bnricadoes."—  Shakesp,.-  Twelfth  Right,  iv.  2. 

bay  (2),  8.  [Fr.  abois,  a?>boi8=barkingp,  hayings  ; 
abbayer=to  bark  or  bay  at.  The  original  form  of 
the  word  was  abayt  abaye,  or  abei/.~\ 

1.  The  state  ef  "being  stopped  by  anything,  ,-is  b>- 
amorous  feeling  or  by  some  restraint  on  motion, 
interposed  by  others ;  a  standstill. 

"Euere  thedoppe  at  the  hole  held  it  utabaye." — William. 
ofPalerne  (ed.  Skeat),  46. 

"When  as  by  chaunce  a  comely  squire  he  found 
That  thorough  some  more  mighty  enemies  wrong, 
Both  hand  and  foote  unto  a  tree  was  bound. 

***** 
T'nhnppy  Squire  !  what  hnrd  mishap  thee  brought 
Into  this  bny  of  perill  and  disgrace?" 

>;<oi,st>/-;  f.  V.,  VI.  i.  11, 12. 


Bay-window. 


ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pSt,. 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     whd,     sftn;     mute,     cttb,     ctire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  Kw. 
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2.  The  act  or  tho  state,  position,  or  attitude  of 
standing  fiercely  facing  one's  foes  after  having 
vainly  attempted  to  escape  from  them  by  flight. 
(Used  in  the  expressions  at  bay,  at  the  bay,  and  to 

n.)  At  bay,  *at  abay,  at  the  bay: 
_ (a)  Of  a  stag  or  other  animal:  The  state,  posi- 
tion, or  attitude  of  a  stag  or  other  animal  hunted 
by  hounds  when,  despairing  of   escape,  it  turns 
round  and  faces  its  pursuers. 

"Like  as  a  mastiffe  having  at  abay 
A  salvage  bull,  whose  cruell  homes  doe  threat 
Desperate  daunger,  if  he  them  assay." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  vii.  47. 

"This  ship,  for  fifteen  hours,  sate  like  a  stag  among 
hounds  at  the  bay,  and  was  sieged  and  fought  with  in  turn 
by  fifteen  great  ships." — Bacon;  War  with  Spain. 

(b)  Of  men:  In  the  state  of  men  driven  to  despera- 
tion, who,  having  turned,  now  fiercely  face   their 
assailants,  resolved  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as 
possible, 

"  .  .  .  they  still  stood  at  bay  in  a  mood  BO  savage  that 
the  boldest  and  mightiest  oppressor  could  not  but  dread 
the  audacity  of  their  despair."— Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  ii. 

(c)  Fig.  (of  things):  Warded  oft5. 

"  The  most  terrible  evils  are  just  kept  at  bay  by  inces- 
sant evils." — Isaac  Taylor.  (Goodrich  ct-  Porter.) 

(2)  To  bay :  From  a  state  of  flight  into  one  like 
that  described  under  At  bay  (b). 

"...  the  imperial  race  turned  desperately  to  bay." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

bay  (3),  a.  [From  bay,  v.  (q.  v.}]  Barking;  a 
bark. 

"From  such  unpleasant  sounds  as  haunt  the  ear 
In  village  or  in  town,  the  bay  of  curs    .    .    ." 

Covper.-  Tosh,  bk.  i. 

bay  (4),  *baye,  s.  [Probably  from  Fr.  bate;  Sp. 
baya=a.  berry.  Remotely  from  Lat.  bacca  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

tl.  A  berry,  and  specially  one  from  some  species 
of  the  laurel.  [See  No.  2.J 

2.  The  English  name  or   the  Laurus  nobilis.     A 
fine  tree  witn  deep-green  foliage  and  a  profusion  of 
dark-purple  or  black  berries.    Both  of  these  have 
a  sweet,  fragrant  odor,  and  an  aromatic,  astringent 
taste.    The  leaves,  the  berries,  and  the  oil  made 
from  the  latter  are  narcotic  and  carminative.    The 
leaves  were  anciently  used  to  form  wreaths  or  gar- 
lands with  which  to  encircle  the  brows  of  victors. 
The  bay  is  common  in  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  and  the 
Levant.     [LAUREL.]      It   is   common   in    English 
gardens,  the  leaves  oeing  often  used  for  flavoring 
certain  dishes.    There  are  several  trees  called  by 
tho  same  name.      The  Red  Bay  of  our  Southern 
States  is  Laurus  Caroliniensis,    The  White  Bay  is 
Magnolia  tflauca. 

IT  In  this  country  bay  is  locally  used  also  for  a 
tract  of  land  covered  with  bay-trees.  (Drayton: 
S.  Carolina,) 

3.  Plur.  (Poetic.):  An  honorary  crown,  garlandor 
any  similar  reward  bestowed  as  a  prize  for  excel- 
lence.   [See  No.  2.] 

(a)  Such  a  reward,  literally,  of  bay-leaves. 

(b)  An  honorary  reward  of  another  kind. 
"Shall  royal  institutions  miss  the  bays, 

And  small  academies  win  all  the  praise?" 

Cowper:  Tirocinium. 

4.  Of  the  Scripture  Bay-tree.    [BAY-TREE,  2.] 

B.  Attributively:  In  such  compounds  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

bay-laurel,  *.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
common  laurel,  Prunus  laurocerasus. 

bay-rum,  s.  An  aromatic,  spirituous  liquid, 
used  by  hair-dressers  and  perfumers,  prepared  in 
tho  West  Indies  by  distilling  rum  in  which  bay 
leaves  have  been  steeped.  As  imported  it  is  almost 
colorless,  and  contains  eighty-six  per  cent,  of  proof- 
spirit.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  genuine  bay-rum, 
except  directly  from  the  importer,  more  than  one- 
lialf  of  that  consumed  in  the  United  States  being 
an  artificial  mixture  of  oil  of  bay,  alcohol,  and 
water. 

bay-tree,  bay  tree,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  same  as  BAY  (4),  No.  2.    It  is 
sometimes  called  also  the  Sweet  Bay-tree. 

2.  Scripture.    The  bay-tree  of  Ps.  xxxvii.  35,  Heb. 
ezrachh,  from  zarachh=t*>  spring  up,  may  be  the 
Laurus  nobilis,  though  this  is  by  no  means  certain. 
(ii'scnins  makes  it  simply  an  indigenous  tree,  as 
distinguished  from  one  transplanted.    The  Septua- 
gint   translators,  mistaking   arzachh  for  ezracch, 
called  the  tree  "  the  cedar  of  Lebanon." 

"I  have  seen  the  wicked  in  great  power,  and  spreading 
himself  like  a  green  bay~tree." — Ps.  xxxvii.  35. 

bay  (11,  t'.  t.  [From  Eng.  bay  (l)=an  arm  of  the 
sea.]  To  embay,  to  shut  in,  to  inclose,  to  encom- 
pass, to  surround,  as  a  bay  is  inclosed  to  a  certain 
extent  by  land. 

".    .    .    we  are  nt  the  stake, 
And  bay'd  about  with  many  enemies." 

Shakesp..-  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  1. 
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bay  (2),  v.  i.  &  t.  [In  Fr.  aboyer;  O.  Fr.  abbayer; 
Ital.  abbaiare,  abbajare,  baiare,  bajare=to  bark; 
Lat.  feau6or=to  bark  gently;  Gr.  bauz6=to  bark, 
to  cry  bau  bau,  corresponding  to  the  bow  wow  of 
English  children,  imitated  from  the  sound  of  a  dog's 
barking.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  bark  like  a  dog.    Used  — 

1.  With  at  of  the  person  or  thing  barked  at. 

"  While  her  vexed  spaniel,  from  the  beach, 
Bayed  at  the  prize  beyond  his  reach." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  5. 

2.  Without  a  preposition  following. 

"The  watchdog  bay'd  beyond  the  Tiber." 

Byron:  Manfred,  iii.  4. 

B.  Transitive:  To  pursue  with  barking;  to  bark 
at.    Used  — 

1.  Lit. :  Of  dogs  pursuing  an  animal. 

2,  Fig. :  Of  human  enemies  pursuing  a  person  or 
an  army. 

"  He  leaves  his  back  unarm'd,  the  French  and  Welsh 
Baying  him  at  the  heels." — Shakesp.:  2 Hen.  IV. t  i,  8. 

II  Also  [from  BAY  (2),  *.,  2]  to  drive  to  bay. 
"  When  in  the  wood  of  Crete  they  bay'd  the  bear." 

Sfiakesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  iv.  I. 

bay  -ard,  *bai  -arde,  s.  [O.  Fr.  bayard;  from 
bay,  a.,  and  suff.  -ard  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Literally:    A  bay  horse.    (Often  applied  spe- 
cially to  an  old  blind  horse  frequently  mentioned  in 
old  poetry.) 

"Blind  Bayard  moves  the  mill." — Philips. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(a)  A  man  blinded  with  self-conceit. 

"Onely  the  bald  and  blind  bayards  (who  usually  out  of 
self-conceit  are  so  exceedingly  confident  of  their  election 
and  salvation)  .  .  ." — Barrow,  vol.  iii.,  Ser.  42.  (Rich- 
ardson.) 

(b)  An   unmannerly     beholder.      [Fr.    bayer=to 
gape.] 

bay-flird-lf,  a.  [Eng.  bayard;  -ly.]  Done  in  a 
blind  or  stupid  manner. 

"  .  .  .  not  a  formal  and  bayardly  round  of  duties." — 
Goodman:  Winter  Evening  Conference.  (Richardson  ) 

bay  -ber-r^,  s.    [Eng.  bay;  berry.'} 

1.  The  berry  of  the  bay,  Laurus  nobilis. 

2.  One  of  the  names  given  to  the  Myrica  cerifera* 
or  Wax  Myrtle  of  North  America,  a  shrub  or  small 
tree  bearing  berries  used  for  making  into  candles, 
soap,  or  sealing-wax.     The  root  is  used  to  remove 
toothache.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
fact  that  the  plant  is  found  on  the  shores  of  bays. 

bayberry-bush,  s.  The  same  as  BAYBERRY 
(q.  v.). 

bayberry-tallow,  s.    Tallow  for  candles  made 
from  the  fruit  of  the  bayberry. 
*baye,  r.  t.    [BATHE.]    To  bathe. 
"  Hee  feedes  upon  the  cooling  shade,  and  bayes 
His  sweatie  forehead  in  the  breathing  wynd." 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  I.  vii.  3. 

bayed,  a.  [From  bay  (1),  s.  and  a.,  A.  3.]  Hav- 
ing a  bay  or  bays. 

"  The  large  bayed  barn."— J>rap/ort. 
*ba  ye-ly,  s.  Old  spelling  of  BAILLIE. 
*baye§,  s.  [BAIZE.] 

Bay -eux  (eux  as  fl),s.  <fe  a.  [Fr.  Bayeux  (see 
def.),  O.  Fr.  &  Low  Lat.  Baiocas,  Baiocce,  and  Baio- 
oosses,  from  a  tribe  formerly  inhabiting  it.]  A 
French  town,  capital  of  an  arrondissement  of  the 
same  name  in  the  department  of  Calvados. 

Bayeux-tapestry,  Bayeux  tapestry,  K.  Tapes- 
try preserved  iu  the  Cathedral  of  Bayeux,  rep- 
resenting the  events  in  William  of  Normandy's 


Bayeux  Tapestry. 

conquest  of  England,  and  said,  apparently  with 
correctness,  to  have  been  wrought  by  his  queen 
Matilda. 

bay  -Ing  (1),  pr.  par.  &,  a.     [BAY  (1),  v.] 

bay  -Ing  (2),  *bai  -?nge,  *bay  -Inge,  pr.  par., 
a.&s.    [BAY  (2),v.] 


bazed 

A.  &  B.  As  adj.  andparticip.  adj.:  In  senses  cor- 
responding to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive :  The  barking  of  a  dog. 
"Until  he  heard  the  mountains  round 
Ring  to  the  baying  of  u  hound." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iii.  14. 

bavT-d6n-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  John  Bayl- 
don.J  A  mineral  occurring  as  minute  mammillary 
concretions,  with  a  dingy  surface.  It  is  sometimes 
reticulated.  Its  hardness  is  4'5 ;  its  sp.  gr.  5'35 ;  its 
luster  strong  resinous;  its  color  grass-green  to* 
blackish-green.  Its  composition  is:  Arsenic  acid, 
31-76;  oxide  of  copper.  30'8S;  oxide  of  lead,  30*13  p 
water,  4*58.  It  is  found  in  Cornwall,  England. 

bay  -Ijf-shlp,  s.  [OldEng.  bayly ~ baillie ;  -ship.Ji 
The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  bamie. 

*bayne,  s.    [BAIN,  *.] 

'bayne,  v,    [BAIN,  v.] 

*bayne,  a.    [BAIN,  a.] 

bay  -6n-gt  (or  as  ban  -6t),  *bag  -5-ne"t,  s.  [In, 
Sw.  bajonett;  Dan.  &  Dut.  bajonef;  Fr.  baionette*. 
bayonette;  Sp.  bayoneta;  Port,  baioneta;  Ital. 
baionetta.  From  Bayonne,  a  French  city  in  the> 
Basses  Pyrenees,  near  which  bayonets  were  first 
manufactured  in  1640.  Derived  from  Basque  baia— 
good,  and  ona=bay,  port.] 

1.  Military  <£  Ord.  Lang. :  A  military  weapon  for- 
merly called  a  dagger,  made  to  be  fitted  to  tne  muz- 
zle of  a  gun  or  rifle,  to  convert  the  latter  into  a  kind 
of  pike.    At  first  it  was  so  fixed  that  it  required  to*- 
be  taken  off  before  the  gun  was  fired ;  but  since  the 
battle  of  Killiecrankie  showed  the  danger  of  such, 
an  arrangement,  it  iias  been  screwed  on  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  interfere  wi  th  the  firing  of  the  weapon. 

'•The  musketeer  was  generally  provided  with  a  weapon 
which  had,  during  many  yearn,  been  gradually  comingr 
into  use,  and  which  the  English  then  called  a  dagger,  but- 
which,  from  the  time  of  William  III.,  has  been  known 
among  us  by  the  French  name  of  bayonet."— Macaulay; 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Mech.:  A  pin  which  plays  in  and  out  of  holesr 
formed  for  its  reception,  and  which  by  its  move- 
ments engages  or  disengages  parts  of  a  machine. 

baypnet-Clasp,  a.  A  movable  ring  of  metal  sur- 
rounding the  stock  of  a  bayonet  to  strengthen  it. 

bayonet-ciutch,  s.  A  clutch,  usually  with  two- 
prongs,  attached  by  a  feather-key  to  a  shaft-driving 
machinery.  When  in  gear  the  prongs  of  the  clutch 
are  made  to  act  upon  the  ends  of  a  friction -strapv 
in  contact  with  the  side  boss  of  the  wheel  to  be- 
driven. 

bayonet-Joint,  s.  A  kind  of  coupling,  the  two- 
pieces  of  which  are  so  interlocked  by  the  turning  of 
the  complex  apparatus  that  they  cannot  be  disen- 
gaged by  a  longitudinal  movement. 

bay  -6n-et  (orasban'-6t),v.f.  [ From  bay onet. s 
(q-  v.n 

1.  "  To  put  to  the  bayonet,    to  stab  with  the  bay- 
onet. 

2.  To  compel  by  hostile  exhibition  of  tho  bayonet. 
"  You  send  troops  to  saber  and  bayonet  us  into  submis- 
sion."— Burke:  To  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol.    (Richardson.) 

ba  -you,  s.  [Fr.  boyau-(l)  a  gut,  (2)  a  long  and 
narrow  place.]  A  word  used  in  Louisiana  (which 
belonged  to  the  French  before  1803.  when  the 
United  States  purchased  it),  and  signifying  (1)  the 
outlet  of  a  lake;  (2)  a  channel  for  water. 

*bayt,  *bayte,  s.    The  same  as  BAIT,  s. 

*bayte.  v.  t.  &  i.    [BATE,  r.] 

bay-yarn,  a.  [From  £ng.  bay,  a..,  or  bay,  s.  (1)  (it 
is  doubtful  which),  and  yam.]  The  same  as  woolen- 
yarn.  (Chambers.) 

*bayze,  s.    [BAIZE.] 

ba  -za,  s.    [BAZAT.] 

ba-zaar  ,  ba-zar',  s.  [In  Dut.,  Ger.,  Fr.,  &  Port. 
bazar;  Ital.  bazar,  bazari,  all  from  Pers.  6azdr= 
sale,  exchange  of  goods,  market.] 

1.  In   Persist,    TH /-/>•'•>/,    India,    <f"c.:   An    Eastern 
market,  whether  in  the  open  air  or  roofed  in. 

"Attached  to  the  barracks  [in  Madras]  is  a  bazar  for- 
the  supply  of  the  troops." — Thornton:  Gazetteer  of  India*. 
(1857),  f.  579. 

2.  In  England: 

(a)  An  establishment  for  selling  various  kinds  of* 
fancy  goods  for  personal  profit. 

(b)  A  sale  for  some  benevolent  object. 

baz  at,  baz  ~a,  s.  [In  Ger.  bazak.  Apparently 
from  Arab.  f&u0r=ootton.J 

O>m in. :  A  long  fine-spun  cotton,  often  called 
Jerusalem  cotton,  as  being  brought  from  that  city. 

bazed,  basjed,  ba'-glt,  partidp.  adj.  [Dut. 
rerbazen~to  astonish,  to  amaze.]  Confused,  stupid.. 
stupefied,  dazed  (q.  v.). 

"  Into  his  face  she  glour'd  and  gazed 
And  wist  not  well,  she  wns  so  haze'l, 
To  what  hand  for  to  turn  her." 

Watson:  Coll.  i.  47. 


b6il,     bo~?;     pfftlt,    Jtfwl;     cat,     90!!,     cnorus,     §nin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenoplion,     ejfist.    pb.  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  sban.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§iou  =  znun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del- 


bazen 

*ba-zen  (Old  Eng.),  bSs '-sin  (Scotch),  a.  [BASS 
<!).]  Of  or  belonging  to  rushes. 

"  Under  the  feit  of  this  ilk  bysnyng  jaip; 
About  the  nek  knyt  mony  bassin  raip.  ' 

Douglas:  Virgil,  46,  38.     (Jamlaon.) 

ba-ZOO',  s.  To  "blow  one's  bazoo"  is  American 
'slang  for  talking  boastfully  of  one's  self.  Frontier 
.newspapers  are  often  called  The  Bazoo. 

B.  C.  Initials  and  abbreviations  of  Before  Christ. 
-(Used  in  chronology  and  ordinary  language.) 

bdel-11  daa,  s.  pi.  [From  Gr.  bdella=&  leech; 
•bdallO=to  milk  cows,  to  suck.] 

Zoology:  A  family  of  Arachnida  (Spiders),  of  the 
•order  Acarina.  They  have  a  rostrum  and  palpi  of 
extreme  length,  have  their  bodies  divided  by  a 
^constriction,  and  live  among  damp  moss. 

bder-ll-um  (6  silent),  s.  [In  Ger.  andFr.  bdel- 
2ium;  Port,  bdellio;  Lat.  bdellium  and  bedella ;  Gr. 
•bdellion.  Apparently  akin  also  to  Heb.  bedholachh, 
from  badhdl—to  separate,  to  select.] 

1.  Scripture.    The  "bdellium"  of  Scripture  is  in 
Hob.  bedholachh  (see  etym.),  rendered  in  the  Septu- 
-agintof  Gen.  ii.  12  anthrax  (literally,  burning  coal) 

=  .  .  .  the  carbuncle,  ruby,  and  garnet  (Liddell 
-and Scott),  the  red  sapphire  (Dana) ;  while  in  Numb, 
xi.  7  it  is  translated  krystallos=  ....  rock  crys- 
•tal.  Some  modern  writers,  following  the  Septuagint 
translation,  make  it  a  mineral,  as  are  the  "  gold  " 
and  the  "  onyx  stone  "  with  which  it  is  associated 
in  Gen.  ii.  12.  Others  think  that  it  was  the  gum 
•described  under  II.  and  III.  2;  while  the  Rabbins, 
Bochart,  and  Gesonius  consider  that  it  was  a  pearl 
or  pearls . 

"  And  the  gold  of  that  land  Is  good  :  there  is  bdellium 
And  the  onyx-stone." — Genesis  ii.  12. 

"  And  the  mnnna  was  as  coriander-seed,  and  the  color 
•thereof  as  the  color  of  bdellium." — lumbers  xi.  7. 

II.  Class.  Hat.  HM.    The  bdellium  of  Pliny  was 
•once  supposed  to  have  been  the  gum  of  the  Palmyra 
~Palm.Borassusflabelliformis,  but  was  more  proba- 
bly a  Balsamodendron,  apparently  B.  Mukul  (III.  2). 

III.  Modern  Botany,  Old  Pharmacy,  and  Com- 
merce : 

•  1.  Indian  bdellium  or  False  Myrrh :  A  gum  resin 
•produced  by  Balsamodendron  Roxburghii  or  Amyria 
.Bdellium.  It  appears  in  light-colored  pellicles  in 
the  bark  of  the  tree,  which  peel  off  from  time 
to  time;  they  diffuse  for  some  distance  round  a 
fragrance  of  a  delightful  kind,  but  not  equal  to 
that  of  myrrh.  It  was  formerly  used  in  plasters. 

2.  The  bdellium  of  the  Persian  Gulf:  A  gum  resin 
•derived  from  Balsamodendron  Mukul. 

3.  African  bdellium:   Two  gum  resins,  the  one 
•from  Balsamodendron  Africanum,  which  grows  in 
Abyssinia  and  Western  Africa ;  the  other  from  a 
•composite  plant,  Ccradia  furcata.    (Treas.  of  Sot.) 

4.  Sicilian  bdellium :  A  gum  resin  produced  by  a 
species  of  carrot,  Daucus  Hispanicus  (DeCand.).£>. 
•gummifer  (Lamarck),  or  by  D.gingidium  (Linn.). 

bdel-tSm  -et-er,  s.  [From  Gr.  bdella=&  leech, 
and  tomeus  =  one  that  cuts ;  a  shoemaker's  knife ; 
•temnd—to  cut.] 

Surgery :  A  cupping-glass,  to  which  are  attached 
^in  exhausting  syringe  and  a  scarificator. 


It  is  thus  declined :  ic  beo  —  I  am ;  thu  beostt  bestt 
-byst  =  thou  art ;  he  byth,  bith,  we  beofh,  fceo,  &c. 
•Gael.  6i=to  be ;  Ger.  ich  bin=l  am ;  O.  H.  Ger.  bun, 
J)in=to  be;  Goth,  banan;  Slav,  byti;  Lith.  buti; 
Sausc.  ftft«=to  be.  Compare  also  Lat./ui  =  I  was; 
•Gr.  phuo  =  to  bring  forth,  to  produce.]  The  sub- 
stantive verb.  It  is  used— 

I.  As  a  coftula  connecting  the  subject  and  its  predi- 
cate ;  in  which  case  it  denotes  existence  in  relation 
to  that  predicate ;  existence,  the  characterof  which 
is  to  be  explained  by  the  word  with  which  the  sub- 
stantive verb  is  connected;  to  be;  to  continue,  to 
remain;  to  bo  present  in  a  place j  to  happen  in  a 
particular  way ;  to  happen  according  to  ordination 
or  appointment;  to  become;  to  aim;  with  various 
other  shades  of  meaning.  Ranking  as  a  copula 
-or  apposition  verb,  now  technically  viewed  as  one 
•of  incomplete  predication  (see  Bain's  Higher  Eng. 
<Jra»i.),  it  is  followed  by  a  nominative  iu  apposition 
•with  it,  and  not  with  an  objective  as  would  be  the 
•case  were  it  a  transitive  verb.  Thus  in  the  example 
from  Acts  xii.  15,  given  below,  *'  It  is  his  angel,"  the 
noun  angel  is  in  the  nominative  and  not  in  the 
objective  case. 

It  Be  is  defective,  the  omissions  being  supplied  by 
parts  from  other  verbs  not  in  the  least  resembling 
it  in  sound,  as  am,  art,  are  (from  A.  S.  com = to  be), 
•were,  icas  (from  A.  S.  wesan=to  be).  [BEAXD,  Is.] 

1.  In  a  general  sense,  in  which  case  it  may  be 
.joined  with  an  adjective,  an  adverb,  a  substantive, 
£L  pronoun,  &c. 

"...    I  vtis  envious  at  the  foolish."—  Ps.  Ixziii.  3. 

"...    lo,  he  i»  there    .    .    .  "—  Aforfr  xiii,  21. 

** .    .    .    it  i  s  his  angel." — Acts  xii.  15. 

"...     Lord,  is  it  I  Y"—  Matt.  xxvi.  22. 
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2.  Specially :  As  an  auxiliary  verb.     Used— 

(a)  Before  a  past  (properly  a  perfect)  participle, 
so  as  to  constitute  the  passive  voice. 

"Blessed  shall  be  thy  basket  and  thy  store."— Dent. 
xxviii.  5. 

(ft)  Before  the  present  (properly  the  imperfect) 
participle,  so  as  to  constitute  a  form  of  the  active, 
implying  that  an  action  has  commenced  to  be  per- 
formed, that  the  doing  of  it  is  iu  progress,  but  is 
not  yet  completed. 

"...  the  oxen  were  plowing,  and  the  asses  feeding 
beside  them."— Job  i.  14. 

II.  In  an  abstract  sense  denoting  simple  existence. 
This  is  the  reason  why  it  is  called  the  substantive 
verb.  If  the  being  existent  be  a  living  one,  then  the 
substantive  verb  denotes  to  live. 

"  To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question." 

Shakesp.;  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 
'    III.  Special  phrases : 

1.  *  Be  ate  mekil= forasmuch. 

"  Alle  so  it  is  ordeyned,  be  on  assent  of  the  brethren,  be 
ols  meckil  as  the  Jyght  fornseide  ne  may  nout  be 
meyntened  in  the  tyme  for  to  come."—  English  Gilds  (Ear. 
Eng.  Text  Soc. ),  pp.  49,  BO. 

2.  Be  it  soviet  it  be  so.    A  phrase  used  (a)  by  one 
giving  authority  to  do  anything  which  he  has  the 
power  to  permit  or  refuse  to  have  done,  or  (6)  by 
one  conceding  what  an  opponent  in  argument  has 
demanded. 

"  My  gracious  duke, 

Be  '(  so  she  will  not  here,  before  your  grace, 
Consent  to  marry  with  Demetrius." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  ^fighfa  Dream,  ii.  1. 

3.  Let  be=lot  alone,  leave  unmeddled  with. 

"Let  be,  said  he,  my  prey." — Dryden. 
IT  The  following  examples  illustrate  how  inter- 
changeably be,  &J,  and  ben  were  once  used : 
(a)  Be,  used  where  been  would  now  be  employed. 
"Fenyeand  ane  oblatione,  as  it  had  be 
For  prosper  returnynghame  in  thare  cuntreV' 

Douylas:   Virgil,  39,  10. 

(6)  Ben  (=beon)  for  be. 

"A  manly  man,  to  ben  an  abbot  able." 

Chaucer-.  C.  T.,  ProL  167. 

Be  was  also  used  where  we  now  employ  are. 
"  Be  they  better  than  these  kingdoms?  " — Amos  vi.  2. 
It  was  also  used  in  O.  Scotch  for  let  or  let  be=uot 


to  be,  to  exist,  and  to  subsist:  "To  be  is  applicable 
either  to  the  accidents  of  things,  or  to  the  sub- 
stances themselves  ;  to  exist  only  to  substances  or 
things  that  stand  or  exist  of  themselves.  We  say  of 
qualities,  of  forms,  of  actions,  of  arrangement,  of 
movement,  and  of  every  different  relation,  whether 
real,  ideal,  or  qualificative,  that  they  are;  we  say 
of  matter,  of  spirit,  of  body,  and  of  all  substances, 
that  they  exist  .  Man  is  man,  and  will  be  man  under 
all  circumstances  ;  he  exists  under  every  known 
climate,  &c.  Of  being  and  existence  as  nouns,  the 
former  not  only  designates  the  abstract  action  of 
being,  but  is  metaphorically  employed  for  the  sensi- 
ble object  that  is;  the  latter  is  confined  altogether 
to  the  abstract  sense.  Hence,  human  beings;  beings 
animate  and  inanimate;  the  supreme  Being;  but 
the  existence  of  a  God,  of  innumerable  worlds,  of 
evU.  Being  may  in  some  cases  be  indifferently 
employed  tor  existence,  particularly  in  the  grave 
style;  when  speaking  of  animate  objects,  as  the 
being  of  a  God  ;  our  frail  being;  and  when  qnaliiied 
in  a  compound  form  is  preferable,  as  our  well-being. 
Subsist  is  properly  a  species  of  existing  ;  it  denotes 
temporary  or  partial  existence.  Every  thing  exists 
by  the  creative  and  preservative  power  of  the 
Almighty;  that  which  subsists  depends  for  its 
existence  upon  the  chances  and  changes  of  this 
mortal  life.  To  exist  therefore  designates  simply 
the  event  of  being  or  existing  ;  tosubsist  conveys  i  he 
accessory  ideas  of  the  mode  and  duration  of  exist- 
ing. Man  exists  while  the  vital  or  spiritual  part  of 
him  remains  ;  he  subsists  by  what  he  obtains  to  sup- 
port life." 

(6)  To  be,  to  become,  to  grow,  are  thus  discrimi- 
nated* "  Be  is  positive  ;  become  is  relative  :  a  person 
is  what  he  is  without  regard  to  what  he  teas;  ho 
becomes  that  which  he  was  not  before.  We  judge  of 
a  man  by  what  he  is,  but  we  cannot  judge  or  him  by 
what  he  will  become.  To  become  includes  no  idea  of 
the  mode  or  circumstance  of  its  becoming  ;  to  grow 
is  to  become  by  a  gradual  process:  a  man  may 
become  a  good  man  from  a  vicious  one,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  sudden  action  on  his  mind;  but  ho 


beacon 

be  as  a  prefix.  [A.  S.  be,  hi,  big;  O.  S.  be,  bi; 
Rw.,  Dan..  &  But.  6*-;  N.  H.  Ger.  be,  bei;  M.  H.  Ger. 
be,  bi;  O.  H.  Ger.  bi,  pi,  pi ;  Goth.  61.] 

1.  Denoting  nearness  to;  as  beside. 

If  Originally  it  was  the  same  as  by,  and  beside  in 
Old  English  is  often  written  biside  or  byaide. 

2.  Denoting  a  surrounding  of  any  person  or  thing, 
as  beset =to  set  on  one  all  round ;  or  a  doing  of  any-  • 
thing  all  over  a  person  or  thing,  as  beslaver  =  to 
slaver  all  over. 

3.  Denoting  priority ;  as  bespeatc=to  speak  before- 
hand for  anything. 

4.  Denotingcausation  or  generation,  as  beget  com- 
pared with  get ;  or  converting  a  simple  verb  generally 
intransitive  into  a  transitive  one,  as  to  moan,  to 
bemoan  one's  hard  lot. 

5.  Adding  intensity  to  a  simple  verb,  though  in 
some  cases  the  meaning  seems  scarcely  altered.    It 
is  difficult  to  say  how  much  or  how  little  intensity 
is  added  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  words  bedeafcn, 
bedraggle^  begrudge,  and  becalm,  as  compared  with 
deafen,  draggle,  grudge,  and  calm.    Prof.  Craik, 
Eng.  of  Shakespeare,  considers  that  in  most  case:-  lit' 
is  the  relic  of  the  prefix  ge,  which  was  the  favorite 
and  most  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  language 
in  what  is  called  "  the  Anglo-Saxon  period." 

"  Swinish  gluttony, 

Ne'er  looks  to  heaven  amidst  his  gorgeous  feast, 
But  with  besotted  base  ingratitude 
Crams,  and  blasphemes  his  feeder." 

Stilton:  Comua. 

Be.  In  Chemistry,  the  initial  letters  and  symbol 
for  the  element  Beryllium. 

beach,  s.  [Of  doubtful  etymology.  Not  in  A.  SM 
Sw.,  Dan.,  Dut.,orGer.,  in  which  the  word  for  what 
we  call  a  beach  is  strand:  nor  is  it  in  the  Celtic  nor 
in  the  Italic  languages.  Compare  with  Daxudofefce, 


j/n»/rs  in  wisdom  and  virtue  by  means  of  an  Increase 

in    knowledge    and    experience."      (Crabb:    Eng. 
Synon.) 

be,  prep.    \_Be  as  a  prefix=by.]    By,  to,  toward. 
(Scotch.) 

be-east,  adv.    Toward  the  east.    (Scotch.) 
be-than,  adr.    By  that  time. 

"SternyH,  be-than,  began  for  till  apper." 

Wallace,  v.  135,  ATS. 


shore  of  a  lake  or  of  a  large  river.) 

"Hail  to  the  welcome  shout !  the  friendly  speech  ! 
When  hand  grasps  hand  uniting  on  the  beach." 

.   Byron:  The  Corsair,  i.  4. 

beach-head,  s.  The  beach  at  the  head  of  a  creek. 

"...  their  detritus  on  the  beach-heads  of  long  nar- 
row arms  of  the  sea,  first  high  up  the  valleys,  then  lower 
and  lower  down  as  the  land  slowly  rose." — Darwin:  Voy~ 
age  round  the  World,  ch.  xv. 

beach-line,  s.  The  line  marked  out  by  the  waves 
on  a  beach. 

"...  such  deposits,  consequently,  would  have  a 
good  chance  of  resisting  the  wear  and  tear  of  successive 
beach-lines,  and  of  lasting1  to  a  future  epoch." — Darwin.- 
Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  ivi. 

beach,  t?.  t.  [From  beach,  s.  (q.  v.)]  To  run, 
drive,  or  drag  upon  a  beach.  (Used  specially  of 
boats,  or  of  leaky  and  sinking  vessels,  or  of  vessels 
which  have  sunk  in  a  river  and  are  impeding  navi- 
gation. Thus  the  ill-fated  u  Princess  Alice  "  steam- 
boat, sunk  in  the  Thames  in  a  collision  with  the 
"  Bywell  Castle,"  on  the  3d  of  September,  1878,  was 
said  to  be  "  beached "  when  her  broken  hull  was 
hauled  or  driven  ashore. 

beached,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEACH,  r.] 

As  participial  adjective.  Spec.:  Exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  waves  on  a  beach. 

"  Upon  the  beached  verge  of  the  salt  flood." 

Shakesp.:  Timon,  v.  1, 

bea9h'-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &*.    [BEACH,  r.] 
A.  &  B.  As  participle  t£  participial  objective:  In 
a  sense  corresponding  to  that  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive :  The  act  or  operation  of  run- 
ning a  leaky  vessel  on  the  beach,  or  of  hauling  a 
ship  or  boat  up  upon  the  beach  to  repair  her,  or  to 
afford  her  shelter  till  the  time  arrives  for  her  again 
putting  to  sea. 

be'ach-f ,  *be  a9h-Ie,  a.  [Eng.  beach;  -*/.]  Hav- 
ing a  beach  or  beaches. 

"The  beachy  girdle  of  the  ocean 
Too  wide  for  Neptune's  hips." 

Shakesp.:  2  Henry  IV.,  iii.  1. 

*~  Beachy  Head,  the  loftiest  headland  on  the 
southern  coast  of  England,  does  not  take  its  name 
from  tlit1  ab<ivi\  but  from  a  corruption  of  beau  chef 
(see  Isaac  Taylor's  H'orrfs  and  Places'). 

bea'-c&n  (or  o  silent,  as  if  be  en),  *bea  -kon, 
*be  -k&n,  *bekne  (ne=en),  s.  [A.  S.  beacen,  iwcun, 
becen,  becn=&  beacon,  a  sign,  a  token;  connected 
with  fit'ticnian,  bicnian,  bycnian=-(\]  to  beckon,  (2) 
to  nod,  to  show,  signify  form.  {BECKON.)  In  O.  S. 
bokan  ;  Fries,  baken,  beken=s'iKn,  signal ;  Dut.  baak 
=  a  beacon.  Compare  with  Eng.  beck  and  beckon 
(q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.'  Literally: 

1.  Ignited  combustible  materials  placed  in  an  iron 
cage,  t'h'vatod  upon  a  pole  or  any  other  natural  ele- 
vation, so  as  to  be  seen  from  a  distance.  Beacons 
were  used  to  guide  travelers  across  unfrequented 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     sin;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cflr,     rule,     fill;     try,     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


beacon-blaze 
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bead-roll 


parts  of  the  country,  and  to  alarm  the  inhabitants 
on  the  occurrence  of  an  invasion  or  a  rebellion. 
The  "  cressets  "  formerly  used  in  London  and  other 
cities  to  light  the  streets  were  beacons  of  the  type 
first  described. 

"As  less  and  less  the  distance  prows, 
High  and  more  high  the  beacon  rose." 

Scoff;  Lord  of  the  lutes,  v.  13. 

2.  A  signal,  specially  by  means  of  fire,  to  warn 
mariners  of  danger. 

II.  Fig.:  Anything  calculated  to  give  light 'to 
those  who  are  in  darkness,  perplexity,  and  danger. 
re-animating  their  courage,  while  warning  them  of 
the  perils  they  should  avoid. 

"He  that  in  mountain-holds  hath  sought 
A  refuge  for  uiiconquer'd  thought, 
A  charter'd  home  where  Freedom's  child 
Might  rear  her  altars  in  the  wild, 
And  fix  her  quenchless  torch  on  high, 
A  beacon  for  eternity." 

Hetnans:  A  Tale  of  the  Secret  Tribunal. 

B.  Attributively:  Constituting  a  beacon;  sup- 
porting a  beacon;  proceeding  from  or  otherwise 
pertaining  to  a  beacon.  (See  the  examples  which 
follow.) 

beacon-blaze,  s.  The  blaze  made  by  a  beacon. 
(Used  literally  or  figuratively.) 

"Is  yon  red  glare  the  western  star? 
Oh,  'tis  the  beacon-blaze  of  war  !" 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iii.  25. 

beacon-fire,  s.    The  fire  of  a  beacon. 
"With  me  must  die  the  beacon-fires 
That  stream'd  at  midnight  from  the  mountainhold." 
Hemans:  The  Chieftain's  Son. 

beacon-flame,  s.    The  flame  of  a  beacon. 
"  Guthbert  had  seen  that  beacon-flame, 
Unwitting  from  what  source  it  came." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  15. 

beacon-light,  s.    The  light  of  a  beacon. 

(a)  Literally: 

"By  thee,  as  by  the  beacon-light, 
Our  pilots  had  kept  course  aright." 

Scott:  Jtfarm  i on,  Introd.  to  c.  i. 

(b)  Figuratively: 

"By  the  bright  lamp  of  thought  thy  care  had  fed 
From  the  far  beacon-lights  of  ages  fled." 

Hemans :  The  Sceptic. 

beacon-tower,  s.  A  tower  on  or  from  which  a 
beacon  is  displayed. 

"  And  in  the  fortress  of  his  power 
The  owl  usurps  the  beacon-tower." 

Byron:  The  Giaour. 

bea-c6n,  r.  t.  [From  beacon^  s.]  To  light  up 
with  beacon-tires. 

"  AB  up  the  vale  of  Tees  they  wind, 
Where  far  the  mansion  of  her  sires 
Beaconed  the  dale  with  midnight  fires." 

Scoff.-  Rokeby,  v.  87. 

bea'-cfcn-a&e  (age-I&),  s.  [From  Eng.  beacon; 
-aye.]  Money  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
beacon. 

"  .    .     .    a  suit  for  beaconage  of  a  beacon  standing  on  a 
rock  in  the  sea."— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  7. 
bea-c&ned,pa.par.  &  a.    [BEACON*,  i\] 
AB  participial  adjective :  Having  a  beacon. 
"  The  foss  that  skirts  the  beacon'd  hill." 

T.  Warton:  Ode  x. 

bea'-c6n-less,  a.  [Eng.  beacon;  -less.]  With- 
out a  beacon.  (Dr.  Allen.) 

bead,  *beade,  *bede,  *bed,  s.  [A.  S.  bed,  gebed 
=  a  prayer.  In  Dut.  bede;  Ger.  bitte;  Low.  Ger. 
bede,  bete,  bethe,  all  meaning,  not  a  bead,  but  a 
prayer.  From  the  Roman  Catholic  practice  of 
counting  off  a  bead  upon  a  rosary  when  one  of  a 
series  of  prayers  has  been  offered,  the  word  has 
obtained  its  modern  meaning  of  a  perforated  ball.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

*I.  Prayer. 

"  And  also  it  is  ordeynede,  yat  yis  bede  and  preyer  shal 
bene  reherside  and  seyde  at  euery  tyme  yat  ye  aldermnn 
and  ye  bretheren  bene  togedere."—  English  Gilds  (Ear. 
Eng.  Text  Soc.),  p.  23. 

II.  One  of  a  number  of  small  globular  bodies  of 
glass,  coral,  metal,  or  other  material,  perforated  so 
as  to  bo  hung  on  a  string.  Specially— 

1.  Those  for    keeping  count  of  prayers  offered. 
[See   etym.l      These    are    strung   thirty   or   sixty 
together.      Kvery    tenth    one  is    larger   and   more 
embellished  than  the  rest;    it  is  called  a  f/aude. 
The  gaudes  are  used  for  counting  paternosters,  and 
the  ordinary  beads  for  Ave  Marias.    [GAUDE.] 
"  Ere  yet,  in  acorn  of  Peter's  pence, 
And  number'd  bead,  and  shrift." 

TfiinyiHui:  Thr  Talking  Oak. 

To  bid  one's  beads:  To  pray  one's  prayers, 
specially  when  use  is  made  of  beads  to  keep  count 
of  them.  [BiD.] 

"  Bidding  his  beades  all  day  for  his  trespas." 

>'l>f>inter:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  30. 


"...  as  will  Appear  by  the  form  of  bidding  the 
beasls  in  King  Henry  the  Seventh's  time.  The  way  was 
first  for  the  preacher  to  name  and  open  his  text,  and 
then  call  on  the  people  to  go  to  their  prayers,  and  to  tell 
them  what  they  were  to  pray  for;  after  which  all  the 
people  said  their  beads  in  a  general  silence,  and  the 
minister  kneeled  down  also  and  suid  his." — Burnet: 
Hist.  Reformat.,  bk.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  an.  1547. 

To  tt'tl  one's  beads  :  To  number  one's  beads  for 
tho  purpose  of  numbering  one's  prayers  ;  (less 
specifically)  to  be  at  prayer. 

"The  wits  of  modern  time  had  told  their  beads, 
And  monkish  legends  been  their  only  strains." 

Thomson.-  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii,  52. 

2.  Those  worn  round  the  necks  of  children,  of 
women,  and  in  Eastern  Europe  of  men,  for  orna- 
ment. 

"  With  scarfs  and  fans,  and  double  change  of  brav*ry, 

With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  such  knav'ry." 

Shakesp.;  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

III.  Anything  artificial  or  natural  resembling  a 
bead  in  its  globularity,  even  if  it  differ  in  being 
imperforate  ;  as,  for  instance,  those  glass  globules 
which,  before  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  were 
used  in  bartering  with  the  natives  of  Africa. 

1.  Artificial.    [See  B.,  1,  and  BEAD-PROOF.] 

2.  Natural.    [See  the  examples.] 

"  Thy  spirit  within  thee  hath  been  so  at  war, 
And  thus  hath  so  bestirred  thee  in  thy  sleep, 
That  beads  of  sweat  have  stood  upon  thy  brow." 

Shakesp.:  1  Henry  IV.,  ii.  8. 

"Several   yellow  lumps  of  amber,  almost  like  beads, 
with    one   side    flat,    bad     fastened    themselves    to    the 
bottom. " — Boyle. 
B.  Technically: 

1.  Distillation.  Wilson  or  Lovis'  Beads.    [BEAD- 
PROOF.] 

2.  Gun-making:  A  small  piece  of  metal  on  a  gun- 
barrel,  used  for  taking  a  sight  before  firing. 

3.  Book-binding:  A  roll  on  the  head-band  of  a 
book. 

4.  Architecture: 

(a)  A  round  molding,  cut  or  carved  in  short 
embossments,  like  beads  in  necklaces,  occurring 
chiefly  in  the  Corinthian  and  Roman  orders  of  archi- 


parting  beads. 

If  Bead  and  butt  (Carp.):  Framing  in  which  the 
pearls  are  flush,  having  beads  stuck  or  run  upon 
the  two  edges. 

Bead  and  quirk:  A  bead  stuck  upon  the  edge  of  a 
piece  of  stuff  flush  with  its  surface. 

5.  Astronomy.  Baily's  Beads.  [Named  after 
Francis  Baily,  an  Englishman,  who  discovered 
them  during  the  solar  eclipse  of  1836.  (Mem. 
Astron.Soc.)  vol.  x.)]  Certain  luminous  bead-like 
prominences  arranged  in  a  curved  line  round  the 
margin  of  the  moon's  disk  upon  that  of  the  sun 
toward  the  commencement  and  toward  the  close 
of  complete  obscuration  in  a  total  or  annular 
eclipse  of  the  latter  luminary.  Once  attributed  to 
the  projection  of  a  range  of  lunar  mountains  on 
the  face  of  the  sun,  they  are  now  supposed  to  pro- 
ceed from  irradiation. 

bead-butt,  s. 

Carpentry:  Formed  with  bead  and  butt.  [Btrrr.] 
Doors  have  a  combination  of  bead-butt  and  square- 
work. 

bead-furnace,  s.  A  furnace  in  which  beads,"first 
cut  into  short  cylinders,  are  rounded. 

bead-like,  a.    Like  a  bead. 

"...  the  spaces  bead-like,  .  .  ." — Todd  &  Bow- 
man.- Physiol.  Anat.,  i.  162. 

bead-loom,  s.  A  gauze  loom  in  which  there  are 
boads  strung  at  the  spots  whore  the  threads  inter- 
sect each  other. 

bead-maker,  s.    A  maker  of  beads. 

bead-mold,  s.  A  fungus  of  low  organization, 
the  stems  of  which  consist  of  cells  loosely  joined 
together  so  as  to  resemble  a  string  of  beads. 

bead-plane,  s. 

Carpentry:  A  semi-circular  molding  plane. 

bead-proof,  a. 

1.  A  torm  formerly  Used  among  distillers  to  mean 
that  the  spirit  was  of  a  certain  density,  as  ascer- 
tained  by    throwing    into    it    beads   of   different 
densities,  and   ascertaining  which  bead  remained 
suspended  instead  of  floating  or  sinking. 

2.  A  degree  of  strength  in  alcoholic  liquors  as 
shown  by  beads  or  bubbles  float  ing  on  their  surface, 
or  appearing  at  the  sides  of  the  glass  when  shaken. 

bead-snake,  s.  A  beautiful  little  snake  (Klnfis 
fn!ri»x~),  variegated  with  yellow,  carmine,  and  jet 
black.  It  belongs  to  the  family  ElapidflB  of  tho 
ColnbrSne  sub-order  of  Snakes.  Though  venomous, 
it  rarely  uses  its  fangs.  It  is  about  t\vo  ftvt  long. 
Its  chosen  habitat  is  in  the  sweet-potato  Selds  of 
America.  [See  BATATAS.] 


bead-tool,  s.  A  tool  for  turning  convex  mold- 
ings. 

bead-tree,  s.    The  English  name  of  the  Melia,  a 

Ssnus  of  plants  constituting  the  type  of  the  order 
eliacete  (Meliads).  Melia  azedarach  has  com- 
pound leaves;  flowers  not  very  unlike  those  of  tho 
orange-tree,  but  smaller  and  bluish  in  color;  and 
yellow  berries  with  poisonous  pulp.  It  is  indigenous 
to  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean* 
and  has  been  introduced  into  India  and  other  warm 
countries  as  an  ornamental  tree.  The  Indian  Neem- 
tree,  or  Ash-leaved  Bead-tree,  is  sometimes  called 
Melia  azedirachta,  but  more  frequently  Azadi- 
racta  Indica.  [NEEM.] 

bead-work,  s.    Ornamental  work  in  beads. 

tbead,  r.  t.  [From  Eng.  bead,  s.]  To  ornament  or 
distinguish  with  beads  or  beading. 

bead  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEAD,  r.] 
"  "Tis  beaded  with  bubbles." 

H.  Smith,     (Goodrich  <f-  Porter.)' 

beaded  wire. 

Metal-working :  Wire  with  bead-like  protuber- 
ances placed  upon  it  at  intervals  for  the  purpose  of 
ornament. 

tbead  -house,  s.    [BEDEHOUSE.] 

bead  -Ing,  pr.par.  &  a.    [BEAD,  v.] 

bea  -die,  be'-del,  be'-dell,  *be  -dele,  *bed  -del, 
*bed  -delle.  s.  [A.  S.  bydel=a.  beadle,  crier,  officer, 
messenger,  herald,  or  preacher:  from  beodan=ta 
command,  order,  bid  (BiD).  Sw.&Ger. pedell;  Dan. 
pedel;  Dut.  bode,  pedel;  Fr.  bedeau;  O.  Fr.  badel, 
bedel,  bedeax ;  Prov.,  Sp. , &  Port,  bedel ;  Ital.  bidello  ; 
Jjow  Lat.  bedellusi  pedellus.~[ 

1.  In  Law   Courts:   An  apparitor,  a  summonor; 
one  who  carries  citations  to  the  persons  who  are 
required  to  present  themselves  in  tho  court. 

2.  In  English  Parochial  Economy :  A  petty  officer, 
now  in  most  cases  maintained  as  much  for  show  as 
use,  but  who  in  former  times  had  the  substantial 
duty  of  flogging  offenders. 

"  Stay.  Sirrah,  go  fetch  the  beadle  hither  straight." 
(Enter  a  Beadle  with  whips.) 

Shakesp.:  2  Henry  VI.t  ii.  1. 

3.  In     English     Universities    (with    the   spelling 
bedel  or  bedells) :  An  officer  who  carries   a  mace 
before  the  vice-chancellor  and  the  university  preach- 
ers.    They  are  of  two  grades— esquire-bedels,  who 
are  graduates  of  the  university,  and  yeomen-bedels* 
of  a  lower  social  grade. 

"He  procured  an  addition  of  £20  per  annum  to  each 
of  the  inferior  beadles;  he  restored  the  practice  of  the- 
vice-chancellor's  court;  and  added  several  other  improve- 
ments in  the  academical  economy."—  Warton:  Life  of 
liathurst,  p.  89. 

"  If  the  university  would  bring  in  some  bachelors  of 
art  to  be  yeomen-bedels,  which  are  well  grounded,  and 
towardly  to  serve  that  press  as  composers;  they,  which 
thrived  well  and  did  good  service,  might  after  be  pre- 
ferred to  be  esquire~bedels ;  and  BO  the  press  would  ever 
train  up  able  men  for  itself." — Abp,  Laud:  Hist,  of  his 
Chan,  at  Oxford,  p.  132. 

4.  In  old  English  Guilds:   A  similar  functionary, 
used  as  a  messenger  or  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of 
the  body  employing  him. 

"...  and  he  ssnl  sende  forthe  the  bedel  to  al  let  he 
bretheren  and  the  systeren,  that  they  bien  at  the  derge  of 
the  body,  .  .  ." — English  Gilds  (Ear.  Eng  Text  Soc.),  p.  35. 

"And  to  the  beddelle  of  the  seid  Gilde,  ij  d.,  .  .  ."— 
Ibid.,  p.  145. 

bea'-dle-rf ,  s.  [Eng.  beadle;  -rw.]  The  office  or 
jurisdiction  of  a  beadle.  (Blount.) 

bea -die-ship,  s.  [Eng.  beadle,  and  suff.  -ship.] 
The  office  or  functions  of  a  beadle. 

"  There  was  convocation  for  the  election  of  his  successor 
in  the  beadleship." — A.  Wood;  Athen.  Oxon. 

TT  The  beadle  is  almost   exclusively   an    English 
institution, 
be  ad-let,  s.    [Eng.  bead,  and  dimin.  suff.  -let.] 

1.  Gen.:  A  little  bead. 

2.  Zool.:  A  name  for  the  most  common  Actinia 
on    the    British    shores   (A.    mesembryanthemum ) . 
[ACTINIA.] 

be  ad-roll,  *be  de-roll,  s. 
Among  Roman  Catholics: 

1.  Lit. :  A  catalogue  of  those  for  tho  repose  of 
whose  sonls  a  certain  number  of  prayers  arc  to  be 
offered,  the  count   being   kept   by  tho  telling  of 
heads. 

"...  praying  for  the  saules  of  the  seid  John  Tnn- 
fieM  and  Agnes  hys  wyff  yerely  vppon  Sondays  by  hys 
hrd<- rnlle  in  the  pulpitt,  .  .  ."—English  Gilds  (Early 
Eng.  Text  Soc.),  p.  145. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(a)  A  catalogue  of  men  worthy  of  enduring  fame. 
"Dan  Chnucer,  well  of  English  umlefyled 
On  fame's  eternal!  beadmll  worthy  to  be  fyled." 
>'/-( 'x.scr:  F.  <?.,  IV.  ii.  32. 


boll,    b6y-;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     9hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  = 
-clan,      -tlan  -  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shiin;      -tlon,      -s.ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      deU 


beads-bidding 


(6)  A  catalogue  of  those  who  are  execrated, 
instead  of  being  prayed  for. 

"The  king,  for  the  better  credit  of  his  espials  abroad, 
clid  use  to  have  them  cursed  by  name  amongst  the  bead- 
roll  of  the  king's  enemies." — Bacon.-  Henry  VII, 

f>ead  (q.  v.).l  The  act  of  saying  "  bedes,"  i.  e. 
prayers,  specially  when  the  memory  is  assisted  by 
the  use  of  material  beads.  [BEAD,  BID.] 

"God  of  bus  goodnesse,  seen  hns  grete  wil 
With  oute  mo  bedes  byddyng." 

Piers  Plowman,  p.  205.     (Richardson.) 

be  adEj-man,  be  de-man,  be  de^-man,  -bed - 
m^n,  s.  [Eng.  bead,  s.  (q.  v.i,  and  man.]  A  man 
'who  prays  for  another  person.  Specially — 

*1.  A  priest,  whose  duty  it  was  to  pray  for  tho 
souls  of  the  dead. 

"...    and    the  bedeman  shall  pray  for  the  soul  of 

•     the  dead,  and  for  the  souls  of  all  Christians,  at  the  cost 

•of  the  gild."— English  Gilds  (Early  Eng.  Text  Soc. ),  p.  230. 

*2.  A  man  who  resided  in  an  hospital  or  almshouse 
Tvhp  was  supposed  to  be  praying  for  the  soul  of  the 
*' pious  founder." 

"Commend  thy  grievance  to  my  holy  prayers; 
For  I  will  be  thy  beadsman,  Valentine." 

Shakesp. ;  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  1. 

3.  Now :  One  who  resides  in  an  almshouse,  for- 
merly called  a  bede-house.  or  is  supported  from  the 
funds  left  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  poor  or 
decayed  persons.  (Jamieaon.) 

"...  think  on  your  poor  bedesman  the  day." — Scott; 
Antifftttirii,  ch.  xxiii. 

King's  bedesmen:  What  were  sometimes  called 
**  blue-gowns."  [BLUE-GOWN.] 

be  ad  §- worn- an,   *bede§  wpm-an,  s.    [From 
plural  of  Eng.  bead  (q.  v.),  and  woman.]    A  woman 
similarly  engaged,  and  still  more  frequently  than  in 
the  case  of  the  opposite  sex,  living  in  an  almshouse. 
"  And  honor  done  to  your  poor  bedes-ieoman." 
Ben  Jonson:  Sad  Shepherd,  ii.  6.     (Richardson.) 

bea-gle  (gle  as   gel),  *be'-gele,  e.     [Etym. 

doubtful.  In  Fr.  biglet  as  a  dj.= squint-eyed;  ass.= 
•a  beagle ;  but  it  is  believed  to  be  tlie  English  word  a 
little  altered.  Mahn  believes  it  is  from  Irish  &Gael. 
A<  "</  -mall,  but  in  Gaelic  there isaword — cu-luirge 
— tor  beagle.  Compare  Welsh  &<M:A=little;  Eng.  boy, 
and  possibly  pug.  Skinner  derives  it  from  the  cor- 
responding word  in  Italian  piccolo  —  small,  but 
Again  there  is  a  word  bracco  for  beagle.']  A  small 
hunting-dog,  a  sub-variety  of  Cants  gallicus  venato- 
-rius=the  hunting  houna.  It  was  formerly  much 
used  for  hunting  hares,  which  it  pursued  slowly  but 
»  surely  to  their  fate.  There  are  several  sub-varieties : 
(1)  the  Southern,  smaller,  and  shorter,  but  at  tho 
same  time  thicker  than  the  deep-mouthed  hound ; 
£2)  the  Northern  or  Cat  Beagle,  smaller  and  finer  in 
lorm,  and  a  more  untiring  runner ;  (3)  a  cross 
between  these  two ;  and  (4)  a  dwarf  variety  used  for 
hunting  rabbits  or  young  hares.  Queen  Elizabeth 
had  little  "singing  beagles"  so  small  that  they 
could  be  placed  in  a  man's  glove.  Col.  Hamilton 
Smith  thinks  the  beagle  the  same  with  the  Brachet 
of  the  Middle  Ages  [BRACKET]  and  the  Agasseus  of 
Oppian. 

"About  her  feet  were  little  beagles  seen, 
That  watch'd  with  upward  eyes  the  motions  of  their 
queen."  Dryden:  Fables. 

beak,  *beake,  *becke  (English),  beik  (Scotch),  8. 
fir.,  Gael.,  Fr.,  &  Prov.  bec=&  point,  a  beak;  Arm. 
<fcDut.  bek;  Ital.  becco;  Port,  bico;  Sp.pico;  Wei. 
piq.  Compare  also  A.  S.  becca  =  a  beck,  a  pickax,  a 
mattock;  pitc,  a  little  needle  or  pin;  and  ptc  =a 
point,  a  top,  a  head.]  [PEAK.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  bill  of  a  bird. 

"Headed  like  owles  with  beckes  uncomely  bent." 

Spenser:  F.  Q,,  II.  xi.  8. 
"Their  smoke  assail' d  his  startled  beak, 
And  made  him  higher  soar  and  shriek." 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  33. 

2.  Anything  pointed  like  the  bill  of  a  bird,  as  the 
prow  of  an  ancient  war-vessel,  a  promontory  of 
land,  &c. 

"With  boiling  pitch,  another  near  at  hand, 
From  friendly  Sweden  brought,  the  seams  instops, 
Which  well  laid  o'er,  the  salt  sea  waves  withstand, 
And  shakes  them  from  the  rising  beak  in  drops." 

Dryden;  Annas  Mirabilis,  cilvii. 

B.  Technically: 
I.  Zoology: 

(a)  Thebffl  of  a  bird.    [A.  2.] 

(b)  Anything  in  another  animal  similar.    Thus,  in 
describing  a  genus  (Chelys)  of  tortoises,  Gray  says, 
*'  The  beak  very  broad." 

(c)  The  snout  or  the  elongated  termination  of  the 
head   in    the  Curculionidae,  or  Weevil    family  of 
beetles.    The  term  more  frequently  used  for  this  is 
rostrum.) 

(d)  The  part  of  some  univalve  shell  which  runs 
into  a  point  and  contains  a  canal. 
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(e)  The  umbo  or  apex  of  a  bivalve  shell.  (S.  P. 
Woodward,) 

2.  Botany :  Any  projection  resembling  the  beak  of 
a  bird ;  any  short  and  hard-pointed  projection,  as 
the  apex  of   the    fruit   in  the  genus  Anthriscus. 
[BEAKED  PARSLES.) 

3.  Naut.  Arch.:  A  piece  of  brass  shaped  like  a 
beak,  terminating  the  prow  of  an  ancient  galley  j  it 
was  designed  to  pierce  a  hostile  vessel,  like  the  sim- 
ilar weapon  of  offense  in  a  modern  "  ram."    Now 
the  beak  or  beak-head  is  the  external  part  of  a  ship 
before  the  forecastle,  which  is  fastened  to  the  stem 
and  supported  by  the  main-knee. 

4.  Carpentry:  The  crooked  end  of  the  hold-fast 
of  a  carpenter's  bench. 

5.  Forging:  The  point  of  an  anvil.    [BEAKIKON, 

BlCKIRON.J 

6.  Farriery:  A  little  shoe,  at  the  toe  about  an 
inch  long,  turned  up  and  fastened  in  upon  the  fore- 
part of  the  hoof. 

7.  Chem. :  The  rostrum  of  an  alembic  by  which 
the  vapor  is  transferred  to  the  worm. 

8.  Gas-fitting:  A  gas-burner  with  a  circular  hole 
-'*tli  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

beak-head, .--.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  same  as  BEAK,  B.  3. 

"  By  shooting  a  piece  out  of  oar  forecastle,  being  close 
by  her,  we  fired  a  mat  on  her  beak-head,  which  more  and 
more  kindled,  and  ran  from  thence  to  the  mat  on  the 
bowsprit." — Hackluyt's  Voyages,  vol.  iL,  p.  200. 

2.  Arch.:  An  architectural  ornament,  especially 
of  the  Norman  and  Early  English  style,  resembling 
the  head  of  a  beast  united  to  the  beak  of  a  bird. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

Beak-head  beam :  The  largest  beam  in  a  ship, 
beak-rush,  s.    [The  English   name  of  Rhynco- 


two  British  species,  the  White  Beak-rush  (Rhynco~ 
spora  alba),  and  the  brown  one  (R.fusca). 
beak  (1),  v.  t.    [From  BEAK,  «.  (q.  v.).] 
In  Cockflghting:  To  seize  with  the  beak.    (Vul- 
gar.) 

beak  (2),  *beek,  *beyke  (Old  Eng.  <£  Scotch), 
v.  t.  &  i.  [BAKE.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  bask,  to  warm. 

"  I  made  the  fire  and  beked  me  aboute." 

Chaucer:  Creseides  Testament,  86. 
"And  beeking  my  cauld  limbs  afore  the  sin." 

Allan  Ramsay:  Gentle  Shepherd,  ii.  8. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  warm  one's  self,  to  bask. 
"To  shun  the  storm  thei  drove  they  carefu'  steeke 

And  mang  the  auld  fowk  round  the  ingle  '"'/.." 
Marion:  A  Pastoral.   Hawick  Collection.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

beaked,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEAK  (1),  «.]   , 

A.  As  participial  adjective : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Having  a  beak.    (Used  of  birds  or  other  ani- 
mals.) 

"  .  .  .  he  feeds  a  long  and  a  short-beaked  pigeon  on 
the  same  food." — Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch. 
iv.,  p.  83. 

2.  Having  a  sharp-pointed  prow.   (Used  of  ships.) 

"...  the  floating  vessel  swnm 
TTplifted,  and  secure,  with  beaked  prow, 
Bode  tilting  o'er  the  waves." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  xi. 

3.  Running  to  a  point  or  tip. 

"  And  question'd  every  gust,  of  rugged  wings, 
That  blows  from  off  each  beaked  promontory: 
They  knew  not  of  his  story."  Milton:  Lyctdas. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Heraldry:  Having  the  beak  and  legs  of  a  bird 
of  a  different  tincture  from  the  body.    In  such  a 
case  the  bird  is  said  to  be  beaked  and  membored  of 
that  tincture. 

2.  Botany  (applied  to  fruits') :    Having  a  long, 
hard  terminal,  straight,  horn-like  projection. 

beaked-parsley,  s. 

Bot.:  The  English  name  of  the  umbelliferous 
genus  Anthriscus.  Jt  is  so  called  from  its  fruit 
terminating  in  a  beak.  There  are  two  wild  British 
species,  the  Wild  Beaked  Parsley  ( Anthriscus 
tylvestris),v/hich  has  smooth  fruit,  and  the  Com- 
mon Beaked  Parsley  (A.  vulgaris),  of  which  tho 
fruit  is  muricated.  Both  are  common.  Besides 
these  the  Garden  Beaked  Parsley,  or  Chervil  (A. 
cerifolium),  has  escaped  from  cultivation. 

be  ak-er,  s.  [From  O.  S.  bikeri.  In  Sw.  bagarc; 
Ban.  bGRger;  Icel.  bikarr;  Dut.beker:  Ger.becher; 
O.  H.  Gor.  bechar,'pechar,  pechare;  Ital.  bichiere; 
Lat.  bicarium=&  wine-vessel,  a  wine-glass.] 

1.  A  largo  drinking-vessel,  a  tumbler. 
"  He  lives,  and  o'er  his  brimming  beaker  boasts." 

Cotcper:  Task,  bk.  vi. 


beam 

2.  A  vessel  used  for  experiments  in  natural  phi- 
losophy, chemistry,  or  any  other  science.  It  has  an 
open  mouth,  and  a  lip  for  pouring. 

"Various  quantities  of  distilled  water  were  weighed 
into  beakers."—  Proceedings  of  the  Physical  Society  of 
London,  pt.  ii.,  p.  56. 

be  ak-Ing,  a.    [Eng.  beak;  -ire</.] 

beaklng -Joint,  s. 

Carpentry  <&  joinery :  A  joint  formed  by  the  meet- 
ing, in  a  floor  or  door,  of  several  heading  joints  in 
a  fine. 

be  ak-ir-ftn,  a.    [The  same  as  BICKEEN  (q.  v.).] 

beal,  «.  [In  A.  S.  byl,  bil=&  boil,  blotch,  sore; 
Sw.  butnad,  blimma=n  swelling,  a  morbid  tumor, 
from  bulna=to  swell,  to  become  filled  with  matter ; 
Dan.  byld,  blegn;  Fries,  beil;  Dut.  beitl;  Ger.  beule 
=a  swelling  or  protuberance ;  Ital.  6ofia=a  bubble, 
blister,  pimple.]  A  pimple,  an  inflammatory  tumor. 
(Scotch  and  North  of  England  dialect.) 

tbeal,  t'.  i.  [From  the  substantive.  In  Sw.  bulna 
=  to  swell,  to  become  filled  with  mutter;  Dan. 
buldne.]  To  gather  matter  or  pus.  (Scotch  and 
North  of  England  dialect.) 

beal-fire,  s.    [BELTANE.] 

Beale  light,  s.    [LIGHT.] 

the  al-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BEAL,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  *  participial  adjec- 
tive :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  Assiibst.:  An  inflammatory  swelling  contain- 
ing matter  or  pus. 

be-aU,  «.    [Eng.  be ;  all.~\    All  that  is  to  be. 

"...    that  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  i>e-oll  and  the  end-all  here." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

beam  (1),  *beame,  *beem,  »beme,  *bem, 
•bealme.s.  [A.S.  6eam=(l)  atree;(2)  a  beam-post, 
a  stock  of  a  tree,  a  splint ;  (3)  anything  proceeding 
in  a  straight  line,  a  sunbeam ;  (4)  a  wind  instru- 
ment, a  horn,  a  trumpet  (Bosworth,  Ac).  O.  Sax. 
bom,  fearo,'  O.  Fries,  bam;  Sw.  &  Dan.  6om=a  bar,  a 
boom ;  Ger.  baum=a  tree,  a  beam,  a  bar,  a  boom; 
O.  H.  Ger.  baum,  bourn,  poum;  O.  L.  Ger.  6dm;  O. 
Icel.  badhmr=&  beam;  Goth,  bagms  =  a  tree.] 

[BOOM.] 

1.  Ordinary  language : 

*1.  Of  trees:  A  tree,  i.  e.  one  living,  and  not  dead 
and  cut  up.  The  same  as  the  Ger.  bourn.  (See 
etym.)  This  sense  of  the  word  is  obsolete,  except 
in  the  compound  Horn-beam  ("horn-tree")  (q. v.). 
(Trench.) 

2.  Of  wood  from  trees,  or  anything  similar: 

(1)  A  large,  long  piece  of  timber  "  squared  "  or 
rather  made  rectangular  on  its  several  sides ;  spe- 
cially one  used  to  aid  in  supporting  the  ordinary 
rafters  in  a  building.    It  is  distinguished  from  a 
block  by  being  longer  than  broad. 

"Abeam  is  the  largest  piece  of  wood  in  a  building, 
which  always  lies  cross  the  building  or  the  walls,  serving 
to  support  the  principal  rafters  of  the  roof,  and  into  which 
the  feet  of  the  principal  rafters  are  framed.  No  building 
has  less  than  two  beams,  one  at  each  head.  Into  these  the 
girders  of  the  garret  floor  are  also  framed;  and  if  the 
building  be  of  timber,  the  teazel-tenons  of  the  posts  are. 
framed.  The  proportions  of  beams,  in  or  near  London, 
are  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament.  A  beam  fifteen  feet  long 
must  be  seven  inches  on  one  side  its  square,  and  five  on 
the  other;  if  it  be  sixteen  feet  long,  one  side  must  be  eight .' 
inches,  the  other  six,  and  so  proportionable  to  their 
lengths." — Builder's  Dictionary. 

"  For  many  a  busy  hand  toiled  there, 
Strong  pales  to  shape  and  beams  to  square." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  v.  9. 

In  Matthew  vii.  3-5  the  word  is  used  in  this  sense. 
The  expression  was  made  designedly  hyperbolical, 
that  the  dullest  perception  might  discern  the  mean- 
ing. 

(2)  A  similar  support  to  rafters,  though  made  of 
iron  and  not  of  wood. 

(3)  The  pole  of  a  carriage  which  passes  between 
the  horses. 

"  Juturna  heard,  and,  seiz'd  with  mortal  fear, 
Forc'd  from  the  beam  her  brother's  charioteer." 
Dryden:   Virgil:  JEneid  xii.  687,  688. 

(4)  The  transverse  iron  rod  or  bar  in  a  balance, 
from  the  extremities  of  which  the  scales  are  sus- 
pended. 

"If  thus  th'  important  cause  is  to  be  tried, 
Suppose  the  beam  should  dip  on  the  wrong  side." 
Cowper:  Hope. 

IT  To  kick  the  beam :  To  be  outweighed,  surpassed. 

(5)  A  cylindrical  piece  of  wood  belonging  to  a 
weaver's  loom,  on  which  the  web  is  gradually  rolled 
as  it  is  woven.    This  is  called  the  cloth-beam  or 
breast-beam.    A  similar  one,  on  which  tho  yarn  is 
wound,  is  called  the  yarn-beam. 

"...  and  in  the  Egyptian's  hand  was  a  spear  like  u 
weaver's  beam." — \Chroniclts  xi.  23. 

(6)  The  main  part  of  a  plow,  that  to  which  tho 
handles  are  attached,  and  to  which,  also,  tho  ani- 
mals designed  to  draw  it  are  yoked. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    str,     marine;    go,     pot. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     wh6,     son;     mttte,     cub,     ciire,    unite,     cflr,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     SB,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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bean 


3.  Of  what  is  branched:     Tho  third  anil  fourth 
jmtlers  of  a  stag's  horns.     (The  metaphor  seems  to 
be  that  of  a  branching  tree.)     (See  No.  1.) 

"And  taught  the  woods  to  echo  to  the  streiim 
His  dreadful  challenge,  and  his  clashing  beam." 

Ih-nltam. 

4.  Of  what  radiates  or  is  radiated  : 

(1)  Lit.;  A  ray  of  light  emitted  from  a  luminous 
body, 

(a)  Of  one  omitted  from  the  sun. 
"  To  make  the  sun  a  bauble  without  use, 
Save  for  the  fruits  his  heavenly  beams  produce." 
Cowper:  Hope. 

(6)  Of  an  electric  spark  or  flash  of  light. 

"  The  effects,  moreover,  obtained  with  the  electric 
•beam  are  also  produced  by  the  beams  of  the  sun." — Tyn- 
ditll;  Fray,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  x.  260. 

(2)  fig.:  Anything  impart  ing  intellectual,  moral, 
or  spiritual  light. 

"  Where  fancy's  fire,  affection's  mental  beam, 
Thought,  genius,  passion,  reign  in  turn  supreme." 
Hemans;  To  Vie  Eye. 

r  It  is  a  question  whether  beam,  in  the  sense  No. 

4,  is  not  a  distinct  word;  but  in  A.  S.  it  is  the  same 

as   fceani=wood.     (See    ctym.)    In  Latin,  also,  the 

somewhat  corresponding  word  radius  is=staff,  a 

;  rod,  i.  e.  a  ray,  a  beam  of  light. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  There  are  many  kinds  of  architectural 
beams,  such  as  a  tie-beam*  a  collar-beam,  a  dragon- 
•beam,  &c.    (See  these  words.) 

2.  Naval  Arch.  c£  Naut.  Language: 

(1)  The  beams  of  a  ship  are  the  great  main  cross- 
•timbcrs  which  prevent  the  sides  of  the  ship  from 
falling  together,  and  which  also  support  the  deck 
•and  orlops. 

Broad  in  the  beam:  Broad  from  the  bulwarks  on 
one  side  to  those  on  the  other. 

"  Broad  in  the  beam,  that  the  stress  of  the  blast 
Pressing  down  upon  gull  and  mast, 
Might  not  the  sharp  bows  overwhelm." 

Longfellow;  Building  of  the  Ship. 

TT  Beam  is  also  used  technically  for  the  ividth  of 
•  amp. 

The  beam  nearest  the  mainmast  is  called  the  main 
beam,  the  next  to  it  the  second  beam,  the  next 
again  the  third  beam;  and  so  on  with  the  rest. 

The  midship  beam  is  the  one,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, situated  in  midships.  It  is  the  greatest  one 
in  the  vessel. 

Abaft  the  beam:  In  an  arc  of  the  horizon  sub- 
tendod  by  the  angle  of  which  one  side  is  constituted 
by  a  line  crossing  the  ship  transversely  from  beam 
to  beam  at  right  angles,  and  the  other  by  aline 
running  from  the  stem  to  the  stern  of  the  vessel. 

Before  the  beam:  In  an  arc  of  the  horizon  inter- 
vening between  that  now  described  and  the  bow  of 
the  vessel. 

(2)  The  beam  of  an  anchor :  The  straight  part  or 
shank  of  an  anchor,  to  which  the  hooks  are  fast- 
ened. 

3.  Mach. :  A  heavy  iron  lever   in  a  steam-engine, 
one  end  of  which  is  connected  with  the  piston,  and 
the  other  with  the  crank  of  the  wheel-shaft.    It 
transmits  motion  from  the  piston  to  the  wheel-shaft. 

4.  Curriery:  The  board  on  which  skins  are  laid 
to  be  shaved. 

III.  Beam  is  used  attributively  in  compounds  like 
tho  following : 

beam-bird,  «.  A  bird  so  called  from  often  build- 
ing its  nest  on  a  beam  or  rafter  belonging  to  a 
house.  It  is  better  known  as  the  Spotted  Fly- 
catcher (Sfuscicapa  grisola.) 

beam-board,  s.  The  platform  of  a  steel-yard  or 
balance. 

beam-center,  s.  The  pin  on  which  tho  working 
beam  in  a  steam-engine  vibrates. 

beam-compass,  s.  An  instrument  used  in  de- 
scribing larger  circles  than  can  conveniently  be 
<lono  bymeansof  common  compasses.  It  consists 
of  a  beam  of  wood  or  brass,  with  sliding  sockets 
bearing  steel  or  pencil  points.  It  is  called  also  a 
trammel. 

beam-ends,  s.  pi. 

Naut.:  The  ends  of  the  beams  of  a  ship.  A  ship 
is  on  her  beam-ends  when  she  is  so  far  driven  over 
on  her  side  that  the  ends  of  the  beams,  horizontal 
when  tho  vessel  is  at  rest,  arc  thrust  moreorless 
nearly  into  a  vertical  position. 

beam-engine,  s. 

Mech. :  A.  steam-engine  in  which  power  is  trans- 
mitted by  a  walking  beam,  in  contra-ilistinction  to 
one  in  which  tho  piston-rod  is  attached  directly  to 
tho  crank  of  the  wheel-shaft. 

beam-feather,  s.  One  of  the  long  feathers  in  the 
wing  of  a  hawk.  (Booth.) 

beam-filling,  s. 

Building:  Tho  filling-in  of  mason-work  between 
beams  or  joists. 


beam-gudgeons,  s.  pi.  Tho  bearings  on  the  cen- 
ter of  the  beam,  or  the  central  pivot  upon  which  it 
vibrates. 

beam-knife,  s. 

Curriery:  A  two-handled  knife  used  to  shave 
hides  stretched  upon  a  beam. 

beam-line,  *. 

Ship-carpentry :  The  lino  showing  where  the  tops 
of  the  beams  and  the  frames  meet. 

beam-shind,  a.  [Eng.  beam,'  shin  (not  shine).'] 
Having  the  shin,  or  bone  of  the  leg,  rising  with  a 
sort  of  curve.  (Jamieson.) 

beam-tree,  a.  A  species  of  wild  Service,  so  called 
probably  from  the  beam-like  aspects  of  its  corym- 
biferous  flowers.  Its  full  name  is  tho  White  Beam- 
tree,  It  is  Pyrus  aria.  It  has  downy  leaves  and 
red  fruit,  larger  than  that  of  its  near  ally,  P.  aucu- 
paria,  the  Mountain  Ash,  or  Rowan-tree.  The  wood 
is  extremely  hard. 

*beam(2),s.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  Difficulty, 
misfortune  (?). 

"  Dunk  an  sauh  his  erne  had  his  heritage, 
Ther  he  wist  bote  of  beam    .    .    ." 

Rob.  de  Erunne.   (S.  in  Boucher.) 

b6am,  v.t.  &  i.  [From  beam,  s.  (q.  v.).  A.  S. 
beamian=to  shine,  to  emit  beams.] 

A.  Transitive:  To  emit,  to  send.    (Chiefly  used 
of  mental,  moral,  or  spiritual  sight.) 

"God  beams  this  light  into  man's  understanding."— 
South. 

"  Eyes  beaming  courtesy  and  mild  regard." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  send  forth  rays  of  light ;  to  show  forth. 
(Used  of  the  sun,  or  other  luminous  body,  or  of  the 
morning.) 

"  But  slowly  fade  the  stars — the  night  is  o'er — 
Morn  beams  on  those  who  hail  her  light  no  more." 
Hemans;  The  Abencerrage 

2.  Fig.:  To  shine  forth.     (Used  of  intellectual, 
moral,  or  spiritual  light;  the  light  of  happiness, 
the  radiance  of  beauty,  or  anything  similar.) 

"...    the  interest  high 
Which  genius  beams  from  beauty's  eye." 

Scott;  Rokeby,  ii.  3. 

"To  paint  those  churms  which  varied  as  they  beam'  <l." 
Byron:  To  lanthe. 

"His  speech,  his  form,  his  action  full  of  grace, 
And  all  his  country  beaming  in  his  face." 

Cowper;  Table  Talk. 

beamed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEAM,  v.] 

"Like  crested  leader  proud  and  high, 
Tossed  his  beamed  frontlet  to  the  sky." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  2. 

be'am-ful,  a.  [Eng.  beam;  full.]  Full  of  beams, 
beaming. 

"And  beautify'd  with  beamful  lamps  above." 

Drayton:  Noah's  Flood,  iv.  625.     (Uoucher.) 

be'am-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BEAM,  r.] 
A.  &  B.    As  pr.  par.  <&  participial  adj.:  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

"Where  ruddy  fire  and  beaming  tapers  join 
To  cheer  the  gloom." 

Thomson:  The  Seasons;  Winter. 
"  And  robed  the  Holy  One's  benignant  mien 
In  beaming  mercy,  majesty  serene." 

Hemans;  Restoration  of  Works  of  Art  to  Italy. 
"Come,  to  the  beaming  God  your  heart  unfold!" 

Thomson;  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  48. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  The  state  or  quality  of  emitting  light,  in 
a  literal  or  figurative  sense. 

2.  Fig.:  The  emission  of  intellectual,  moral,  or 
spiritual  light. 

"The  doubtful  beamings  of  his  prince's  soul." 

Thomson:  Liberty,  pt.  v. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Weaving:  Tho  operation  of  winding  yarn  upon 
tho  beam  of  a  loom. 

2.  Curriery:  The  operation  of  washing  hides  with 
a  slicker  over  a  beam. 

beaming-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  currying 
hides  on  a  carriage,  and  thus  effecting  the  operation 
more  usually  performed  during  tho  time  that  they 
are  stretched  upon  a  beam. 

be  am-less,  a.    [Eng.  beam;  -less.]    Without  a 
beam.    (TlkHMOIt'  Seasons;  Summer.) 
be'am-y\  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  beam;  -y.~\ 
A.  As  adjective: 
1.  Having  the  massiveness  or  weight  of  a  beam. 

"His  double-biting  ax,  and  beamy  spear; 
Bach  asking  a  gigantic  force  to  rear." 

Dryden:  Palamon  tfr  Arcfte,  iii.  480,  481. 


2.  Having  horns  or  antlers. 

"Rouse  from  their  desert  dens  the  bristled  rage 
Of  boars,  and  beamy  stags  in  toils  engage." 
Dryden: 

3.  Emitting  beams ;  shining,  radiant,  brilliant. 

(1)  Literally: 

"All-seeing  sun! 
Hide,  hide  in  shameful  night  thy  beamy  head." 

Smith, 

(2)  Figuratively: 

"  So  I  with  animated  hopes  behold, 
And  many  an  aching  wish,  your  beamy  fires." 

Cowper.-  Task,  bk.  v. 

B.  As  adv.:  In  a  more  shining  or  radiant  man- 
ner, so  as  to  ca^st  a  brighter  light. 

"Colors  from  the  trying  fire  more  beamy  come." 
Cartwright;  Poems  (1651).     (HalUwell:  Cont.  to  Lexicog.) 

bean,  *beane,  *beene,  *bene,  s.  [A.  S.  bean, 
bien=a.  beau,  all  sorts  of  pulse ;  O.  Icel.  baun;  Sw. 
bona;  Dan.  bonne;  Dut.  boon;  N.  H.  Ger.  bohne; 
M.  H.  Ger.  bone;  p.  H.  Ger.  pond;  Russ.  606;  Gael. 
ponar;  Ir.  ponaire;  Wei.  ffaen;  Lat.  faba.  All 
these  words,  though  many  of  them  so  dissimilar  to 
each  other,  are  considered  to  be  etymologically 
connected.] 

A.  As  substantive  .* 

I.  Botany  and  Horticulture : 

1.  A  well-known  cultivated  plant,  Vicia  faba  of 
Linneeus,  now  called  Faba  vulgar  is.    It  belongs  to 
the  order  Leguminosee.    The  Btem  is  quadrangular 
and  hollow ;  the  leaves  are  alternate ;  they  are  pin- 
nate with  two  to  four  leaflets.    The  flowers,  which 
are  fragrant,  are  papilionaceous,  white,  with  violet- 
colored  veins  and  blotches  looking  almost  black. 
The  seeds  are  partly  kidney-shaped.     The  native 
country  of  Faba  vulgaris  is  believed  to  be  the 
regions  near  the  Caspian   Sea,    the  Levant,  and 
Egypt.    The  word  bean  occurs  twice  in  Scripture 
(in  2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  and  Ezek.  iv.9).    The  Hebrew 
term  ispul,  Septuagint  Greek,  kuamos  (see  etymol- 
ogy), and  seems  correctly  translated.    Pythagoras 
and  his  followers  would  not  eat  it,  and  the  flam  en 
Dial  is,  or  priest  of  Jupiter  at  Rome,  was  forbidden 
to   touch   it.     Faba   vulgaris   may   be   primarily 
divided  into  the  Garden  Bean  and  the  Field  Bean. 
Of  the  former  there  are  numerous  sub-varieties. 
The  earliest  is  the  Mazagan,  which  is  small-seeded ; 
while  tho  largest  is  the  Windsor.    The  Field  Bean 
runs  into  two  leading  sub-varieties,  a  larger  and  a 
smaller  one ;  the  latter  is  called  Ticks.    The  horse- 
beau  is  the  variety  equina. 

2.  (Popularly.)  Any  leguminous  plant  resembling 
a  bean,  though  not  of  the  genuine   genus   Faba. 
Such,  for  example,  as  the  Florida  bean,  which  is 
the  seed,  not  the  fruit,  of  a  West  Indian   plant. 
These    seeds    washed    up    on    the  Florida    shore 
and  are  sometimes  used  as  food,  and  sometimes  they 
are  polished  and  used  as  ornaments.     The  Navy 
bean  is  the  common  white  bean,  used  largely  as  an 
article  of  diet  by  sailors.    The  Pea  bean  is  a  small 
white  boan  used  commonly  as  food.    The  Tonquin 
bean  is  the  fragrant  seed  of  a  leguminous  tree. 

3.  (Popularly.)     Any     plant   with    some  vague 
resemblance  to  a  bean  in  fruit,  even  though  it  bo 
not  even  leguminous.    Thus  the  Buck  Bean,  Men* 
yanthes  trifoliata.is  properly  of  the  Gentian  order, 
and  has  no  real  affinity  to  Faba.    [BCCK-BEAN.] 

II.  Commerce,  efrc. ;  The  name  given  to  the  seeds 
of  certain  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Leguminosee.  The  Com- 
mon Field  Bean  is  the 
seed  of  the  Faba  vulgaris, 
the  Broad  or  Windsor 
Bean,  being  a  cultivated 
variety  of  the  same  plant. 
Tho  French  or  Haricot 
Bean  is  the  seed  of 
Phaseolus  multiflorus,  and 
the  Scarlet  Runner  (which 
is  closely  akin  to  the  for- 
mer) is  Phaseolus  vul- 
garis. 

Beans  are  used  for  feed- 
ing horses,  as  also  for  fat- 
tening hogs.  When  fresh 
they  also  sometimes  ap- 
pear at  table  as  a  culinary 
vegetable.  Scarlet-runners  and  French  beans  are 
used  in  the  pod,  in  the  green  state,  and  eaten  as  a 
vegetable.  Bean-meal,  which  is  more  easily  digested 
than  whole  beans,  contains  twice  as  much  nitro- 
genous matter  as  wheat-flour,  and  is  more  nutri- 
tious. It  is  sometimes  used  to  adulterate  flour  and 
bread,  but  this  can  bo  readily  detected  by  tho  micro- 
scope. The  colls  of  the  bean  are  larger,  and  tho 
cell-walls  much  thicker,  than  those  of  the  wheat. 
The  starch  granules  are  also  different,  being  oval 
or  kidney-shaped,  and  having  an  irregular,  deep 
cleft  down  the  center.  Roasted  beans  are  sometimes 
used  to  adulterate  coffee. 

B.  Attributively:   Pertaining  to  the  bean;    con- 
sisting of  plants  allied  to  tho  bean. 

"  Order  OX. :  Lepuminosw  or  Fabacea?,  the  Bean 
Tribe."— Liiu //'•(/ .-  -V«f.  Syst.  Bot.,  2d  ed.  (1836),  p.  148. 


Granules     of  Bean 
Starch. 

Magnified  about  120  diam- 
eters. 


boll,    bo"y;     pout,    J6~wl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     ^bis;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  -  shan.     -tion,     -sion    -  shun;      -Uon,      -gion  -  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  -    shfis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


bean-caper 


bean-caper,  bean  caper,  s.  [Ens.  bean,  am) 
caper  (g.  v.)-!l  The  English  name  of  the  genus 
ZygophyUum,  the  typical  one  of  the  botanical  order 
Zygophyllacece.  Tho  species,  which  are  not  particu- 
larly ornamental,  have  fleshy  leaves  and  yellow  or 
whitish  yellow  flowers.  They  come  from  the  Capo 
of  Good  Hope  and  other  places. 

In  the  plural  (Bean  Capers) :  The  name  given  by 
liindley  to  the  order  Zygophyllacew  (q.  v.). 

bean-cod,  bean  cod,  e.    The  legume  of  a  bean. 

CCOD.] 

"  Argent,  three  bean.cods    .    .    ." — Gloss,  of  Heraldry, 
bean-fed,  a.    Fed  on  beans. 

"...    a  fat  and  bean-fed  horse,  (.    .    ." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  ii.  1. 

bean-fly,  B.  "A  small  fly  of  a  pale-purple  color 
found  on  beans,  the  larva?  of  a  maggot  called  Mida." 
Tho  term  Mida  is  from  Gr.  midas,  an  insect  stated 
by  Theophrastas  to  be  destructive  to  pulse. 

bean-goose,  s.  A  kind  of  goose,  the  Anser  sege- 
tum.  It  is  so  called  from  the  resemblance  which  the 
upper  mandible  of  the  bill  bears  to  a  horse-bean.  It 
is  a  migratory  bird,  coming  to  this  country  from 
the  North  in  autumn,  and  returning  thither  again 
in  spring. 

bean-harvester,  s.  A  machine  for  cutting  and 
heaping  together  bean-haulm  when  ready  to  be 
gathered.  There  are  various  kinds. 

bean-meal,  s.    [See  BEAN,  II.] 

bean-ore,  s. 

Mining:  Brown  iron-ore,  occurring  in  ellipsoidal 
concretions.* 

bean-sheller,  s,    A  machine  for  shelling  beans. 

bean-shot,  s. 

Mftal-i  forking:  Copper  formed  into  shot  like 
gravel  by  being  poured  in  a  melted  state  into 
water. 

bean-Stalk,  s.    The  stalk  of  a  bean. 

"Taking  this  ground,  a  man  may  maintain  the  story 
of  '  Jack  and  the  Bean-stalk '  in  the  face  of  all  the  science 
in  the  world."— Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science,  3d  ed.,  xiv.  435. 

bean-tree,  s. 

1.  The  Swedish  bean-tree,  Pvrus  intermedia. 

2.  Tho  bean-tree  of  Australia,   Castanospermum 
australe,  a  leguminous  species  belonging   to    the 
section  Sophoreae. 

bean-trefoil,  s. 

1.  The  English    name  of   Anagyris,    a   genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  Papilionaceous  sub-order 
of  the  Leguminosee.    The  species  are  small  trees 
with  legumes  curved  inward  at  the  extremity.  They 
grow  in  the  south  of  Europe,  North  America,  and 
perhaps  elsewhere. 

2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  Menyanthes  trifoli- 
ata.    [MENYANTHES.] 

3.  A  name   formerly   applied  to  the  Laburnum 
(Cytisus  laburnum).    [CYTiscs.] 

bean  (l),bane,  a.  [Gael.  6an=white;  baine= 
whiteness.]  White.  (Scotch.) 

"...  with  light  sandy-colored  hair,  and  small,  pale 
features,  from  which  he  derived  his  agnomen  of  Bean,  or 
white  .  .  ." — Scott;  Waverley,  ch.  xvii. 

*bean  (2),  a.  [Probably  from  Fr.  bien  (as  subst.) 
=  wealth,  property,  .  .  .  comfort;  (as  adj.)  = 
well.]  [BEXE.]  Comfortable,  snug.  (Old  Scotch.) 

*beand.    [BEYOND.] 

*be  -and,  pr.  par.  [A.  S.  be  and,  pr.  par.  of  beon 
=to  bo.]  Being.  (O.  Scotch.) 

"  Bath  the  partiis  beand  personaly  present — the  lordis 
anditoris  decretis,"  Ac. — Act,  Audit.,  A.  1476,  p.  43.  (Jamie- 
son.) 

be  an-shaw,  s.  [BENSHAW.]  (Scotch.) 
bear  (i) ,  *bere,  *baere,  *beore,  *bser  -en, 
*ber-en,  *belr -en,  *bueren  (pret.  bore,  ^bare, 
*bart  *bear,  *bcer,  *ber;  pa.  par.  born,  borne)  (sere, 
core,  eir,  and  uer  as  8r)(v.  t.&i.  [A.  S.  beran, 
beoran  (pret.  beer;  pa.  par.  boren)=to  bear;  gebe- 
ran  =  to  bear;  gebceran  =  to  behave,  to  conduct 
one's  self;  aberan=to  bear,  carry,  suffer;  O.  S. 
beran,  giberan;  O.  Fries,  and  O.  Icel.  bera;  Sw. 
bara;  Dan.bcere;  Dut.  baren—to  give  birth  to,  to 
bring  forth;  beuren—tf>  lift;  6oeren=to  carry,  to 
bear;  Goth.  bairan=to  carry;  Ger.  gebaren=to 
bring  forth  ;  fiihren=tf>  carry ;  O.  L.  Ger.  beran;  O. 
H.  Ger.  be  ran,  per an= to  bear;  Fr.  porter = to  carry ; 
Sp.  &  Port.  pnrer=to  bring  forth ;  Ital.  por/are=to 
carry;  Lat./e7-o=tobear  or  carry;  pano=to  bear; 
porfo=to  carry  what  is  heavy:  Gr.  phero,  phored= 
to  bear  or  carry;  cognate  with  6aru*=  heavy,  and 
baros— weight ;  Ir,  berradh^  beirini=to  bearor bring 
forth,  &c.;  Russ.  beru=\o  take,  to  carry ;  Pers.  ber; 
Sansc.  hhur,  bharami,  bibharmi=to  carry,  to  sus- 
tain. Occurs  in  Semitic  as  Heb.  parah,  rarely  para 
=  (l)  to  carry j  (2)  to  bo  fruitful,  (3)  to  run  as  a 
chariot.  Possibly  connected  also  with  bara=(l)  to 
cut  out,  (2)  to  create,  to  produce.]  [BAIRN,  BAR- 
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INDE,  BERINDE,  BEAR  (2),  BERE,  BIER,  BIRTH, 
BURDEN.]  A  word  of  very  various  signification?. 
Thus  Watts  says— 

"  We  say,  to  bear  a  burden,  to  bear  sorrow  or  reproach,  to 
bear  a  name,  to  bear  a  grudge,  to  bear  fruit,  or  to  bear 
children.  The  word  bear  is  used  in  very  different  senses." 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  To  support  or  to  carry  as  a  burden. 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  support,  sustain,  or  carry  any  person  or 
thing  possessing  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  mate- 
rial weight. 

"...  that  thou  shouldest  say  unto  me,  Carry  them 
in  thy  bosom,  as  a  nursing  father  bearetli  the  sucking 
child,  unto  the  land  which  thou  swearest  unto  their 
fathers?"—  Numbers  xi.  12. 

(2)  To  cause  any  person  or  thing  to  be  sustained 
or  carried,  or  conveyed,  without  literally  bearing 
the  burden  one's  self. 

"  A  guest  like  him,  a  Trojan  guest  before, 
In  shew  of  friendship,  sought  the  Spartan  shore, 
And  ravish'd  Helen  from  her  husband  bore."  —  Garth. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  (Of  any  mental  or  moral  instead  of  any  phys- 
ical burden)  :  To  support,  sustain,  or  carry. 

(a)  To  sustain,  to  maintain,  to  support. 

"For  he  always  saw  passing  events,  not  in  the  point  of 
view  in  which  they  commonly  appear  to  one  who  bears  a 
part  in  them,  .  .  ."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

(b)  To  endure,  to  suffer  to  stand,  to  tolerate,  with- 
out giving  way  under  the  load,  or  being  otherwise 
injured  by  it. 

"I  have  fed  you  with  milk,  and  not  with  meat:  for  hith- 
erto ye  were  not  able  to  bear  it,  neither  yet  now  are  ye 
able."—  iCur/nfA/ans  iii.  2. 

11  .  .  .  he  could  not  bear  the  eyes  of  the  bar  and  of 
the  audience."  —  3Iacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

(c)  To  endure  without  resentment;  to  tolerate,  to 
stand. 

"Not  the  gods,  nor  angry  Jove  will  bear 
Thy  lawless  wand'  ring  walks  in  upper  air." 

Dryden. 

(d)  To  suffer,  to  undergo  ;  to  be  subjected  to  as  a 
punishment,  sickness,  calamity,  or  loss. 

"  I  have  borne  chastisement,  I  will  not  offend  any  more." 
—  Job  xxxiv.  31. 

"  That  which  was  torn  of  beasts  I  brought  not  nnto  thf*e; 

1  bare  the  loss  of  it;  of  my  hand  didst  thou  require  it."— 
Genesis  xzii.  39. 

(e)  To  stand  the  temptation  resulting  from  any- 
thing. 

"  I  was  carried  on  to  observe,  how  they  did  bear  their 
fortunes,  and  how  they  did  employ  their  times."  —  Bacon. 

(f)  To  be  responsible  for;  to  bo  answerable  for. 
"...    they  shall  even  bear  their  iniquity."  —  Ezekiel 

rliv.  10. 

"  If  I  bring  him  not  nnto  thee,  then  I  shall  bear  the 
blame  to  my  father  for  ever."  —  Genesis  xliv.  32. 
"...    that  which  thon  put-test  on  me  will  I  bear."  — 

2  Kings  xviii.  14. 

(g)  To  carry  or  convey  an  immaterial  burden  or 
anything  similar. 

"  My  message  to  the  ghost  of  Priam  bear  :    . 
Tell  him  a  new  Achilles  sent  thee  there." 

Dryden;  &neid, 

(2)  (  When  no  idea  of  burden  is  implied,  but  in 
many  cases  the  reverse):  To  sustain,  support,  pos- 
sess, or  carry  anything.    Specially  — 

(a)  To  possess  a  name. 

"  His  pious  brother,  sure  the  best 
Who  ever  bore  that  name."  —  Dryden. 

(b)  To  possess  a  title  or  other  mark  of  honorable 
distinction,  as  "  to  bear  arms." 

"  He  may  not  bear  so  fair  and  so  noble  an  image  of  the 
Divine  glory,  as  the  universe  in  its  full  system."  —  Hale. 
"  I  write  the  falsehood  on  their  crest. 
If  by  the  blaze  I  mark  aright, 
Thon  bear's*  the  belt  and  spur  of  knight." 

Scott;  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  30. 

t(c)  To  possess  in  the  sense  of  being  the  object 
of. 

"  I'll  be  your  father,  and  your  brother  too  ; 
Let  me  but  bear  your  love,  I'll  bear  your  cares." 
Shakes}).:  '2  Henry  IV.t  v,  2. 

(d)  To  possess  as  power.    (Used  specially  in  such 
phrases  as  "  to  bear  sway.") 

"  When  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  bear  sway, 
The  post  of  honor  is  a  private  station." 

AMison;  Cato. 

(e)  To  carry  in  the  mind,  to  entertain,  to  harbor. 
(Tjscd  of   good  and  of  bad  and  indifferent  emo- 
tions.) 

"That  inviolable  love  I  bear  to  the  land  of  my  nativity, 
prevailed  upon  me  to  engage  in  BO  bold  an  attempt."— 
Swift. 

"  As  for  this  gentleman  who  is  fond  of  her,  she  beareth 
him  an  invincible  hatred."—  Ibid. 
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(3)  Used  of  things : 

(a)  To  be  capable  of,  to  admit,  to  be  sufficient 
for. 

"  Had  he  not  been  eager  to  find  mistakes,  he  would  not 
have  strained  my  works  to  such  a  sense  as  they  will  not 
bear." — Atterbury. 

(b)  To  supply. 

(c)  To  tolerate,  admit  of. 

"...  than  either  the  judgment  of  wise  men  allow- 
eth,  or  the  law  of  God  itself  will  bear."— Hooker. 

II.  To  produce,  to  bring  forth. 

1.  Lit.:  To  give  birth    to,  to  produce,  to   bring 
forth.     Used— 

(a)  Of  the  female  sex  of  manor  that  of  the  infe- 
rior animals. 

"...  Isaac,  which  Sarah  shall  bear  unto  thee  .  .  .'* 
—Genesis  xvii.  21. 

(b)  Of  plants. 

"  Nor  yet  the  hawthorn  bore  her  berries  red." 

Cowper;  Needless  Alarm. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(a)  To  give  birth  to,  as  the  earth  is  poetically  said: 
to  do  to  the  animals  and  plants  generated  upon  it*, 
or  as  one's  natal  spot  is  said  to  give  him  birth. 

"  Here  dwelt  the  man  divine  whom  Samos  bore." 

Dryden. 

(b)  To  bring  forth,  produce,  adduce,  give. 

"  There  is  another  that  beareth  witness  of  me  .  .  .*' — 
John  v.  32. 

III.  Reflectively:  To  act;  to  behave.    (The  radi- 
cal signification  probably  is  to  support  or  to  carry- 

one's  self.) 

"  .    .    .    some  good  instruction  give, 
How  I  may  6ear  me  here." — Shakesp.:  Temp.,  i.  2. 

*'  Hath  he  borne  himself  penitently  in  prison  ?" 

Shakesp.-  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  2. 

TT  This  sense  appears  to  have  been  derived  from 
A.  S.  bceran=to  behave,  to  conduct  one's  self.  (Se& 
etymology.) 

IV.  To  weigh  down,  press  upon,  drive,  or,  urge. 
(Here  the  signification  points  not  at  the  person  sus- 
taining the  burden,  but  at  the  burden  viewed  as- 
weighing  down  the  person.) 

1.  To  press  upon,  even  when  motion  or  action  on 
the  part  of  the  person  thus  pressed  does  not  follow. 

"  Caesar  doth  bear  me  hard;  but  he  loves  Brutus." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  i.  2. 

"  These  men  bear  hard  upon  the  suspected  party,  pursue/ 
her  close  through  all  her  windings,"—  Addison. 

2.  To  drive  or  urge  in  some  direction,  as  forward 
or  backward. 

(a)  Chiefly  by  physical  means.    [See  C.3,  4.] 
(6)  Chiefly  or  wholly  by  moral  means. 
"  But  confidence  then  bore  thee  on;  secure, 
Either  to  meet  no  danger,  or  to  find 
Matter  of  glorious  trial."— Milton.-  P.  L.,  bk.  ix. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  suffer. 

"They  bore  as  heroes,  but  they  felt  as  men."— Pope. 

2.  To  be  patient;  to  endure  without  murmuring. 

"  I  cannot,  cannot  bear.-  'tis  past,  'tis  done; 
Perish  this  impious,  this  detested  son  !  " 

Dryden. 

3.  To  act  upon,  or  against.   [See  C.  15.] 

"Spinola,  with  his  shot,  did  b^ar  upon  those  within, 
who  appeared  upon  the  wall."— Hayteard. 

4.  To  produce,    to   bring   forth    its  like;   to  be 
fruitful. 

"  A  fruit-tree  hath  been  blown  up  almost  by  the  roots, 
and  set  up  again,  and  the  next  year  bear  exceedingly." — 
Bacon. 
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5.  To  succeed,  to  take  effect. 

"Having  pawned  a  full  suit  of  clothes  for  n  sum  of 
oney,  which  my  operator  assured  me  was  the  last  he 
ould  want  to  bring  all  our  matters  to  bear."  —  Guardian. 


6.  To  bo  situated  with  respect  to. 

"  At  noon  we  perceived  a  low  double  land,  bearing 
W.8.  W.,  about  ten  leagues  distant  .  .  ."—Walter: 

Anson's  Fuj/aye,  15th  ed.  (17tiO),  p.  63. 

7.  To  move  in  the  direction  of. 

C.  In  phrases  in  some  of  which  bear  is  transitive, 
in  others  intransitive. 
1.  To  bear  against  : 

(a)  To  bo  in  contact  with;  to  press  more  or  less 
forcibly  against. 

"  Because  the  operations  to  be  performed  by  the  teeth 
require  a  considerable  strength  in  the  instruments  which 
move  the  lower  jaw,  nature  hath  provided  this  with 
Ptronp  muscles  to  make  it  bear  forcibly  ayainst  the  upper 
jaw."  —  Kay. 

"Upon  the  tops  of  mountains,  the  nir  which  bears 
against  the  restugnant  quicksilver  is  less  pressed."— 
Boyle. 

(b)  To  move  toward,  to  approach. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


bear 

1.  T<>  }•<  «r  mi-ay : 

(a)  Trans.;  To  win,  to  carry   away;  as,   for  in- 
stajice,  a  prize. 

"  Because  the  Greek  and  Lutin  have  ever  bui-iie  army  the 
prerogative  from  all  other  tongues,  they  t»hall  serve  as 
lom-li^toru^to  make  our  trials  by."— Cttmden. 

(b)  Intrans.:  To  move  one's  self  off ;  to  depart,  to 
flee. 

"  Never  did  men  more  joyfully  obey, 
Or  sooner  understand  the  sign  to  fly: 
With  such  alacrity  they  bore  away."  —Dricit-u. 

3.  To  bear  back  or  backward  (trans.):  To  thrust 
or  drive  back  or  backward  by  physical  force. 

'•Their  broken  oars,  and  floating1  planks,  withstand 
Their  passage,  while  they  labor  to  the  land; 
And  ebbing  tides  bear  back  upon  th'  uncertain  sand.'' 

Dryden. 
"  Clan-Alpine's  best  are  backward  borne." 

Scott-  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  18. 

4.  To  bear  do  ten  (trans.): 

(a)  Lit.:    To  thrust  down  by  physical  force. 

"  .    .    .    on  land  they  were  at  first  borne  down  by  irre- 
sistible force." — Macattlai/:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

(b)  Fig. :  To  do  so  by  other  means. 

"  Truth  is  borne  down,  attestations  neglected,  the  testi- 
mony of  sober  persons  despised." — Swift. 

(c)  Naut.:  To  sail  toward.    (Followed  by  upon.) 

5.  To  bear  hand  to:  To  support,  to  lend  assistance 
to.    (Scotch.) 

".  .  .  to  beare  hand  to  the  trueth  .  .  . "— Bruce: 
EU-vcn  Serin.,  f.  3  b. 

•[  Bear  a  hand  (without  to)  is  very  common  in 
English  in  the  sense  of  help :  "  Bear  a  hand  here  ! " 


inglish  in  the  sense  of  help : 
6.  To  bear  in:  To  move  in. 


"  Whose  navy  like  a  stiff  stretch'd  cord  did  shew, 
Till  he  bore  in,  and  bent  them  into  flight." 

Dryden. 

I.  To  bear  in  hand:    To  amuse  with  false  pre- 
tenses ;  to  deceive ;  to  accuse. 

"Your  daughter,  whom  she  bore  in  hand  to  love 
With  such  integrity,  she  did  confess 
Was  as  a  scorpion  to  her  sight." 

ShaXcsp.:  Cymbfline,  v.  5. 

"...     his  sickness,  age,  and  impotence, 
Was  falsely  borne  in  hand." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

8.  To  bear  off  (trans.) : 
(a)  Lit. :  To  carry  away. 

"  Give  but  the  word,  we'll  snatch  this  damsel  up, 
And  bear  her  off.''  Addison:  Cato. 

(It)  To  hold;  to  restrain. 

"  I>o  you  suppose  the  state  of  this  realm  to  be  now  so 
feeble,  that  it  cannot  bear  off  a  greater  blow  than  this  '.'" 
— Haj/ward. 

9.  To  bear  on  hand;  *to  bar  on  hand: 

(a)  Trans. :    To    tell,     to    inform,     to   apprise. 
(Scotch.) 

"In  till  this  tyme  that  Umphraweill, 
As  I  bar  yow  on  hand  er  quhill, 
Cometill  the  King  of  Ingland    ..." 

Harbour,  xiz.  142,  MS.     (Jamieaon.) 

(b)  Intrans.:  To  affirm,  to  relate. 

"  Syn  the  Balliol  and  his  folk  were 
Arywyd  in  to  Scotland, 
As  I  have  herd  men  >"•:•>•  on  hand.1 

Wyntown,  viii.  33,  64.     (Jamieaon.) 

10.  To  bear  out  (trans.): 

(a)  To  afford  a  warrant  for;   to  give  legitimate 
defense,  or  at  least  excuse,  for. 

"  I  hope  your  warrant  will  bear  out  the  deed." 

Shakesp,:  King  John,  iv.  1. 

(b)  To  support ;  to  sustain  by  power  or  any  other 
way  than  by  legal  or  moral  warrant. 

"  Quoth  Sidrophel.  I  do  not  doubt 
To  find  friends  that  will  bear  me  out." 

Hudibras. 
41  Company  only  can  beur  a  man  out  in  an  ill  thing." — 

South. 

(c)  Intrans.:  To  stand  forth. 

"  In  a  convex  mirror,  we  view  the  figures  and  all  other 
things,  which  bear  out  with  more  life  and  strength  than 
nature  itself."—  Dryden. 

II.  To  bear  the  bell:  To  lead.     [BELL,  A.,  III.,  4.J 
12.  To  bear  the  cross ;  to  bear  one's  cross : 

(a)  Lit.   (of  Christ) :   To   endure  the    agonizing 
physical  and  mental  sufferings  of  which  the  cross 
was  the  symbol. 

"  Submits  to  death,  nay,  bears  the  cross, 
In  al  1  its  shame  and  woe."  Cameron . 

(b)  Fig.  (of  His  followers):  To  endure  sufferings, 
especially  those  to  which  their  devotion  to  their 
Divine  Master  may  expose  them. 

"  And  whosoever  doth  not  bear  his  cross,  and  come  after 
Me,  cannot  be  My  disciple." — Luke  xiv.  27. 
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13.  Tu  Ix'tir  thi  word:  — 

(« )  Lit, :  To  carry  or  bear  a  sword  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  as.  the  emblem  of  authority. 
"  I  do  commit  into  your  hand 
The  unstain'd  sword  that  you  have  un'd  to  bear." 

Skakeip.:  2  Henry  IV.,  v.  2. 

(b)  Fig.:  To  be  in  an  office  conferring  authority, 
even  when  no  sword  is  carried. 

"...  for  he  [the  magistrate]  beareth  not  the  sword 
in  vain  .  .  ."—  Rom.  xiii.  4. 

U.  To  bear  up  (trans.  &  intrans.)  : 

(1)  Transit  i  n  •: 

(a)  Lit.:  To  sustain  anything  by  physical  means, 
so  that  it  cannot  fall  or  sink. 

"...  the  waters  increased,  and  bare  »p  the  ark,  and 
it  was  lift  up  above  the  earth."—  Geti.  vii.  17. 

"  And  Samson  took  hold  of  the  two  middle  pillars  upon 
which  the  house  stood,  and  on  which  it  was  born--  »;/."— 
Judges  rvi.  29. 

(b)  Fig.:   To  sustain  any  immaterial   thing   by 
suitable  means. 

"A  religious  hope  does  not  only  bear  tip  the  mind 
under  her  sufferings,  but  makes  her  rejoice  in  them." — 
Addison. 

(2)  Intransitive  : 

(a)  Lit.:  To  move  upward  or  onward. 

"The  oily  drops  swimming  on  the  spirit  of  wine, 
moved  restlessly  to  and  fro,  sometimes  bearing  up  to  one 
another,  as  if  all  were  to  unite  into  one  body;  and  then 
falling  off,  and  continuing  to  shift  places." — Boyle. 

(b)  Fig,:  To  manifest  fortitude,  to  be  unmoved ; 
to  retain  composure  under  calamity. 

"  Yet,  even  against  such  accumulated  disasters  and  dis- 
graces,  his  vigorous  and    inspiring    mind    bore    tip," — 
Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 
15.  To  bear  upon : 

(a)  Lit.:  To  carry  upon,  as  a  ship  upon  a  rock. 
"  We  were  encounter*  d  by  a  mighty  rock, 
Which  being  violently  borne  upon, 
Our  helpless  ship  was  splitted  in  the  midst." 

.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 


(b)  Fig.:  To  have  a  certain  reference  to;  to 
restrain  one's  self. 

11  And  sae  for  fear  he  clean  snd  spoil  the  sport 
Gin  aues  his  shepherdess  sudtak  thedort, 
He  boore  upon  him,  and  ne'er  loot  her  ken, 
That  he  was  ony  ways  about  her  fain.1' 

Ross.-  Helenore,  p.  33. 

16.  To  bear  with:  To  endure  something  distaste- 
ful to  one. 

"  If  he  is  willingto  bear  with  their  scrupulosity  .  .  ." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Etta.,  ch.  xi. 

IT  (a)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to  bear 
and  to  yield :  "  Bear  conveys  the  idea  of  creating 
within  itself;  yield,  that  of  giving  from  itself. 
Animals  bear  their  young;  inanimate  objects  yield 
their  produce.  An  apple-tree  bears  apples ;  the 
earth  yields  fruits.  Bear  marks  properly  the 
natural  power  of  bringing  forth  something  of  its 
own  kind ;  yield  is  said  of  the  result  or  quantum 
brought  forth.  Shrubs  bea  r  leaves,  flowers,  or 
berries,  according  to  their  natural  properties; 
flowers  yield  seeds  plentifully  or  otherwise  as  they 
are  favored  by  circumstances," 

(b)  To  bear,  to  carry,  to  convey,  and  to  transport 
are  thus  discriminated:  "To  bear  is  simply  to  put 
the  weight  of  any  substance  upon  one's  self;  to 
carry  is  to  remove  it  from  the  spot  where  it  was; 
we  always  bear  in  carrying,  but  not  vice  versa. 
That  which  cannot  be  easily  borne  must  be  burden- 
some to  carry.  Since  bear  is  confined  to  personal 
service,  it  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of  carry,  when 
the  latter  implies  the  removal  of  anything  by  any 
other  body.  The  bearer  of  a  letter  or  parcel  is  he 
who  carries  it  in  his  hand ;  the  carrier  of  parcels  is 
he  who  employs  a  conveyance.  Convey  and  trans- 
port are  species  of  carrying.  Carry  in  its  particular 
sense  is  employed  either  for  personal  exertions  or 
actions  performed  by  the  help  of  other  means. 
Convey  and  transport  are  employed  for  such  actions 
as  are  performed  not  by  immediate  personal  inter- 
Tention  or  exertion :  a  porter  carries  goods  on  his 
knot ;  goods  are  conveyed  in  a  wagon  or  cart ;  they 
are  transported  in  a  vessel.  Convey  expresses 
simply  the  mode  of  removing;  transport  annexes 
the  ideas  of  place  and  distance.  Merchants  get 
conveyed  into  their  warehouses  goods  which  have 
been  Transported  from  distant  countries."  (Crabb: 

bear  (2),i\f.    [BEAR,  «.,  II.  1.] 

<>n  /A*'  Stock  Exchange :  A  cant  phrase  meaning 
to  attempt  to  depress  the  price  of  stock. 

bear  (it,  *beare,  *bere,  *b£  -6re,  ».  [A.  S.  bera 
=  bear;  Uut.  beer;  Ger.  bdr;  M.  H.  Ger.  her;  O.  H. 
Ger.  bero,  pero;  I  eel.  <fc  Sw.  biorn,  iyVJrn;  Lat./era 
=  a  wild  beast.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Zool. :  The  English  name  of  the  various 
species  of  Plantigrade  mammals  belonging  to  the 
Ursus  and  some  neighboring  genera.  The  term 


bear-berry 

lilanti'ji'ilil''.  applied  U>  till'  bciU's.  illtiin:itf-  that 
tliey  walk  on  the  solos  of  their  foot ;  uot,  like  the 
iligitigratlo  animals,  on  their  toe*.  Thoutch  having 
six  incisor  teeth  iu  each  jaw,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Carnivore,  yet  the  tubercular  crowns  of  the  molar 
terth  show  that  their  food  is  partif  vegetable.  They 
«rub  up  roots,  and,  when  they  can  obtain  it,  greotl- 
ily  devour  honey.  They  hibernate  in  winter.  The 
best-known  species  is  Ursus  arctos,  the  Brown  Bear, 
the  one  sometimes  seen  dancing  to  the  amusement 
of  children  in  the  streets.  They  are  wild  in  tlii- 
country,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  Asia. 
Other  species  are  the  Syrian  Bear  (Vrnu Syriaaut, 
which  is  the  bear  of  Scripture) ;  the  American 
Black  Bear  ( U.  Americanus) ;  the  Grizzly  Bear  of 
the  same  continent  ( U.ferox) ;  and  the  Polar  Bear, 
U.  or  Thalassarctos  marititnus,  and  others. 

"...  they  be  chafed  in  their  minds,  as  a  bear 
robbed  of  her  whelps  in  the  fleld."— 2  Sam.  ivii.  8. 

(2)  Palceontology : 

(i.)  The  Family  Ureidce.  The  earliest  representa- 
tive of  the  Ursidee,  or  Bear  family,  known  at 
present,  does  not  belong  to  the  typical  genus  Ursvs. 
It  is  called  Amphlcyon,  and  is  of  Miocene  age. 

(ii.)  The  Genus  Ursus.  Of  the  True  Bears  belong- 
ing to  the  Ursus  genus  none  have  as  yet  been 
found  earlier  than  the  Pliocene. 

(a)  Pliocene  Bears.  The  best-known  species  is 
Ursus  arvernensis. 

(6)  Post-pliocene  Bears.  One  of  these,  Ursus 
nriscus,  seems  the  same  as  U.  ferox  (the  Grizzly 
Bear).  [A..  I.  1.]  Several  bears,  Ursus  speloeas, 
arctos,  ana  others,  have  been  found  in  caves  in 
England  and  elsewhere.  Of  these,  U.  spelonu,  from 
Gr.  spcla.io8=&  grotto,  cave,  cavern,  or  pit,  is  the 
one  called  specially  the  Cave-bear.  It  is  a  giant 
species,  occurring  in  the  later  rather  than  the 
earlier  Post-pliocene  beds.  (STicolson:  Palceont., 
dkc.) 

2.  Figuratively: 

(a)  A  person  brave,  fierce,  and  rough  in  his  treat- 
ment of  others,  whom  one  holds  in  his  control. 

"  York.    Call  hither  to  the  stake  my  two  brave  btarf, 
That  with  the  very  shaking  of  their  chains 
They  may  astonish  these  fell  lurking  curs: 
Bid  Salisbury  and  Warwick  come  to  me. 

(Enter  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and  Salisbury.) 
Clif.    Are  these  thy  bearst  we'll  bait  thy  bears  to  death, 
And  manacle  the  bear-ward  in  their  chains. 
If  thou  darest  bring  them  to  the  baiting-place." 

Slutketp.:  2  Henry  VI.,  v.  1. 

(b)  The  Northern  Bear:   Russia.    The  points  of 
resemblance  are  probably  that,  like  the  Polar  Bear, 
its  habitat  is  far  north  amid   snow   and  ice ;  its 
aspect  is  shaggy,  and  those  who  meddle  with  it  are 
apt  to  perish  in  its  fatal  embrace. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  On  the  Stock  Exchange :  A  cant  phrase  for  one 
who  contracts  to  sell  on  a  specified  day  certain 
stock  not  belonging  to  him,  at  the  market  price 
then  prevailing,  on  receiving  imaginary  payment, 
for  them  at  the  rate  which  obtains  when  the  promise 
was  made.    It  now  becomes  his  interest  that  the 
stock  on  which  he  has  speculated  should  fall  iu 
price ;  and  he  is  tempted  to  effect  this  end  by  circu- 
lating  adverse   rumors    regarding   it;    while   the 
purchaser,  called  a  "  bull,"  sees  it  to  his  advantage 
to  make  the  stock  rise.     The  origin  of  the  term  is 
uncertain.    Dr.    Warton    derives   it  from  the  pro- 
verbial expression  of  selling  the  skin  before  the  bear 
is  caught,  but  he  does  not  assign  any  explanation 
to  the  contrary  term  bull:  others  point  out  that  the 
action  of  the  former  is  like  that  of  a  bear  pulling 
down  something  with  bis  paws,  while  that  of  the 
latter  is  suggestive  of  a  bull  tossing  a  person  up 
with  his  horns.    [BrLL.l 

2.  Astron. :  One  or  other  of   two  constellations, 
Ursa  Major  and  Ursa  Minor,  called    respectively 
the   Great   Bear   and   the    Little    Bear.     TtlBSA.] 
When  the  word  Bear  stands  alone,  it  signifies  Ursa 
Major. 

"  E'en  then  when  Troy  was  by  the  Greeks  o'erthrown. 
The  Rear  oppos'd  to  bright  Orion  shone." — Crtfch. 

3.  Xtiut. :  A  block,  shaggy  below  with  matting, 
used  to  scrub  the  decks  or  vessels. 

^T  The  word  bear  is  used  in  an  attributive  3enso 
in  compounds  like  the  following: 

bear-baiting,  *bear-bayting,  «.  The  sport  of 
baiting  bears  by  dogs  set  upon  them.  [BAITING.] 

"  But  bear-baiting,  then  a  favorite  diversion  of  high 
and  low,  was  the  abomination  which  most  strongly  stirred 
the  wrath  of  the  austere  sectaries." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
e«U;  ch.  ii. 

bear-berry,  «.  The  English  name  of  the  Arcto- 
staphylos,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Ericaceae  (Heathworts).  It  includes  the  two 
species,  Arctostaphylos  Urn  ursi  and  A.  alpina. 
They  are  sometimes  ranked  under  the  genus 
Arbutus.  The  flowers  arc  rose-colored,  the  berry  of 
the  Uva  ursi  is  red,  while  that  of  the  other  is  black. 
They  afford  food  for  moor-fowl.  The  former  is  used 
in  nephritic  and  calculous  cases,  and  sometimes 


boil,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -(ion,      -sion  --   zhun.     -tioua,     -clous,     -sious  ...  shus.     -ble,     -die,    ic.  =  bel,     del. 
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even  in  pulmonary  diseases;  it  moreover  dyes  an 
ash  color,  and  can  bo  used  in  tanning  leather.  It  is 
found  on  the  Continent,  especially  in  alpine  regions, 
while  its  chosen 
habitat  in  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  is  in  the 
Scottish  Highlands. 

bear-bind,  s.  The 
English  name  of  the 
Calystegia,  a  genus 
of  plants  belonging 
to    the  order  Con- 
volvulaceee,  or  Bind- 
weeds.   It  is  called 
also   Hooded    Bind- 
weed.     The    Calys- 
tegia eepium  and  C. 
soldanella  occur  in 
Britain.  The  former 
has     large     showy 
flowers,  pure  white, 
or  sometimes   rose- 
colored   or    striped  Bear-bind, 
with     pink;     it    is     1-  Calystegia  sepium.     2.  Calyx, 
found     in     moist               *"*  its  I*8*/  bracts 
woods    and  hedges.  (natural  size). 
The  latter,  which  has  large  rose-colored  flowers,  is 
usually  found  on  sandy  sea-shores. 

bear-fly,  s.    An  insect. 

"There  be  of  flies/ caterpillars,  canker-flies,  and  bear- 
flies  ,  .  ." — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

bear-garden,  s. 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  garden  or  other  place  in  which  bears  are  kept 
for  "  sport "  or  exhibition. 

"  Hurrying  me  from  the  play-house,  and  the  scenes 
there,  to  the  bear-garden,  to  the  apes,  and  asses,  and 
tygers." — Stillingjteet. 

"I could  not  forbear  going  to  a  place  of  renown  for 
the  gallantry  of  Britons,  namely,  to  the  bear-garden." — 
Spectator. 

2.  An  assembly  in  which   those  present    behave 
with  bear-like  rudeness. 

B.  Attributively:  Resembling  the  manners  of  a 
bear-garden ;  rude,  turbulent,  uproarious. 

"  .  .  .  a  beargarden  fellow:  that  is,  a  man  rude 
enough  to  be  a  proper  frequenter  of  the  bear-grtnlni. 
Bear-garden  sport  is  used  for  inelegant  entertainment." — 
Johnson. 

bear-oak,  s.    Quercus  ilicfolia. 

bear's-breech,  s.  The  English  name  of  the 
Acanthus,  the  typical  genus  of  the  botanical  order 
Acauthaceae.  [ACANTHUS.] 

bear's-ear,  s.  Theordinary  English  name  of  the 
Cortnsa,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
PrimulaceaB.  Another  English  appellation  for  it  is 
Sanicle.  C.  Matthioli,  the  Common  Bear's  Ear 
Sanicle,  is  a  handsome  little  plant  from  the  Alps. 

bear's-foot,  *.  The  English  name  of  a  plant 
(Helleborusfcetidus).  It  is  a  bushy  plant,  two  feet 
high,  with  evergreen  palmate  leaves,  globose  flow- 
ers, fetid  smell,  and  powerfully  cathartic  properties. 

bear's-grape,  «.  A  plant,  Arctostaphylos  Uva 
ursi.  [ARCTOSTAPHYLOS.] 

bear's-grease,  s.    The  grease  or  fat  of  bears, 
used  extensively  as  an  ointment  for  the  hair, 
bear-skin,  s. 

1.  The  skin  of  a  bear. 

2.  A  shaggy  kind  of  woolen  cloth  used  for  over- 
coats. 

bear's-whortleberry,  «.  A  name  for  the  bear- 
berry  (Arctostaphylos).  [See  BEAR-BEERY,  ARC- 
TOSTAPHYLOS.] 

bear-Whelp,  ».    The  whelp  of  a  bear, 
bear-wort,  s.    An   umbelliferous   plant,    Meum 
athamanttcum,   called   also    Meu,    Baldmoney   or 
Bawdmoney. 

bear  (2) ,  bere,  be'ir,  beer,  s.    [BEHE.] 
1.  A»  subst.:  A  cereal.  "  six-rowed  barley"  (Hor- 
deum  hexastichum).    [BERE.] 

"  Our  kintra's  rife  wi'  bear  and  coj n, 
Wheat,  beans,  and  pease." 

Galloway  Poems,  p.  104.     (Boucher.) 


2.  Attributively: 
scribed  under  A. 


Pertaining    to   the  cereal  de- 


bear-land,  e.    Land  appropriated  for  a  crop  of 
barley.    (See  example  unaer  BEAR-SEED.) 
bear-meal,  s.  &  a. 

1.  As  subst. :  Meal  composed  of  bear. 

2.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  such  meal. 

"...  and  feed  him,  as  they  did  me,  on  bear~meal 
pcones  and  bruxy  mutton  .  .  ."—Scott:  Red-gauntlet. 
rh.  xiL 

bear-mell,  s.  A  mallet  for  beating  the  hulls  off 
li.-trk'y.  (It  is  called  in  Scotch  also  knockin  me//.) 
i  J <t  titit'son.) 
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bear-seed,  beer-seed,  beir-seed,  s. 

ft  Barley,  or  big. 

"The  shower'll  do  muckle  guid  to  the  beer-seed.  It's 
been  a  sair  drowth  this  three  weeks."— Tennant's  Card. 
Beaton,  p.  113. 

2.  That  portion  of  agricultural   labor  which  is 
appropriated  to  the  raising  of  barley. 

".  .  .  vacance  to  be  for  the  beirneid  during  the 
monethof  Maij."— Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1587  (ed.  1814),  p.  447. 

3.  The  season  for  sowing  barley. 

"A  dry  season  is  not  at  alt  desirable  for  ploughing 
and  sowing  bear-land,  because  it  directly  encourages 
want  of  solidity.  That  defect  is  much  supplied  by  a 
rainy  bear-seed." — Surrey  of  Banffshire,  App.,  p.  49. 
(Jamicson.) 

bear-stane,  s.  A  hollow  stone,  anciently  used 
for  removing  the  husks  of  bear  or  barley. 

"It  is  what  was  formerly  called  in  this  country  a  bear- 
stan?,  hollow  like  u  large  mortar;  and  was  made  use  of 
to  unhusk  the  bear  of  barley,  as  a  preparation  forthe  pot, 
with  a  large  wooden  mell,  long  before  barley-mills  were 
known."— St at.  Ace.,  xix.,  561-2.  (Jumieson.) 

bear-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  bear;  -able.']  Able  to  be 
borne. 

bear-a-blf,   adv.    [Eng.    bearabt(e)   -y.]    In  a 
bearable  manner ;    in  a  manner  to  be  endured  ; 
tolerably,  endurably. 
*beard  (1),  *bserd,  s.    A  reproach,  taunt. 
"  Hep  bi  nithinges  beard 
Driuen  heom  on-yeinwserd." 

Layamon,  i.  71. 

beard  (2),*beard,  *berd,  *berde,  x.  [A.  S.  beard; 
Pries,  berd;  Dut.  baard;  ,Ger.  bart;  Fr.  barbe; 
Sp.,  Port.,  Ital.,  &  Lat.  barba;  Wei.  barf;  Pol. 
broda;  Russ.  boroda;  Lath,  barzda.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Of  man: 

1.  Lit. :  The  hair  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  face  of 
man,  constituting  oneof  the  most  noticeable  marks 
by  which  he  is  distinguished  from  the  opposite 
sex. 

"  Ere  on  thy  chin  the  springing  beard  began 
To  spread  a  doubtful  down,  and  promise  man." 

Prior. 

2.  Figuratively; 

(1)  The  face  (in  phrases  implying  to  the  face) ; 
openly,  defiantly. 

H  (a)  To  do  anything  offensive  to  a  man's  "  beard :" 
To  his  face,  for  the  sake  of  affront ;  in  open  defiance 
of. 

*'  Kail'd  at  their  covenant,  and  jeer*d 
Their  rev' rend  persons  to  my  beard." 

Hudtbras. 

(b)  To  make  the  beard  of:  To  outwit,  to  deceive, 
to  overreach. 

"  He  eayd,  I  trow  the  clerkes  were  aferde. 
Yet  can  a  miller  make  a  clerke's  berde." 

Chaucer;  C.  T.,  4,093-4. 

(c)  Maugre  one's  beard ;  In  spite  of  one. 

(2)  Time  of  life. 

If  (a)  Without  a  beard  .*  Not  yet  having  reached 
manhood ;  without  virility. 

"  Some  thin  remains  of  chastity  appeared 
Ev'n  under  Jove,  but  Jove  without  a  beard." 

Dryden. 

(b)  A.  gray  beard,  literally = a  beard  that  is  gray, 
and  figuratively— an  old  man  (in  most  cases  con- 
temptuously) ;  and  a  reverend  beard  is  literally = a 
beard  white  with  age.  and  figuratively=a  very  old 
man  (respectfully). 

"The  ancient  ruffian,  sir,  whose  life  I  have  spar' d  at 
suit  of  his  gray  beard.*' — Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  il.  2. 
"  We'll  overreach  the  graybeard,  Gremio, 
The  narrow-prying  father,  Minola." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shreic,  iii.  2. 
"  Would  it  not  be  insufferable  for  a  professor  to  have  his 
authority  of  forty  years'  standing,  confirmed  by  general 
tradition  and  a  reverend  beard,  overturned  by  an  upstart 
novelist  t" — Locke. 

II.  Of  the  inferior  animals:  Anything  bearing  a 
more  or  less  close  analogy,  or  even  a  remote  simi- 
larity, to  the  hirsute  appendage  of  the  chin  in  man. 
[B.  1.] 

"...  and  when  he  [either  a  lion  or  a  IK-HI-"]  arose 
against  me,  I  caught  him  by  his  beard,  and  smote  him, 
and  slew  him."— 1  Sum.  xvii.  36. 

III.  Of  plants:   The   awns   in    cereal   or   other 
grasses. 

"A  certain  farmer  complained  that  the  beards  of  his 
corn  cut  the  reapers'  and  threshers'  fingers."— V  Estrange. 

IV.  Of  things  inanimate.    Specially — 

1.  The  barb  of  an  arrow.     [BEARDED,  B.,  I.  3,  6.] 

2.  The  tail  of  a  comet.    [  BEARDED,  B.,  I.  :J,  a.] 

3.  The  foam  on  the  sea. 

"The  ocean  old, 

And  far  and  wide 

With  ceaseless  flow, 

His  beard  of  snow 

Heaves  with  the  heaving  of  his  breast.*' 

Longfellow;   The  Building  of  the  Ship. 


bearded 


B.  Technically: 

I.  Anthropohtgy:  The  hirsute  appendage  of  the 
chin  in  man.    [A.,  I.  1.] 

II.  Zoology: 

1.  Among  mammals : 

(a)  The  hirsute  appendages  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  face  in  some  genera  and  species.  [A.,  II.,  and 
BEARDED  (B.,  1. 1,  example).] 

(6)  The  appendages,  though  not  hirsute,  to  the 
mouth  of  some  Cetacea. 

2.  Amongbirds:  The  small  feathers  at  the  base  of 
the  bill.    [BEARDED  TIT,  BEARDY.] 

3.  Among  fishes:  The  appendages  to  the  mouth  of 
some  fishes.    [BEARDIE.] 

4.  Among  insects:  Two  small  oblong  fleshy  bodies 
placed  just  above  the  antlia,or  spiral  sucker,  in  tin* 
Lepidoptera,  and  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
mouth  in  some  Diptera,  like  the  gnat. 

5.  Among  mollusks: 

(a)  The  Dyssus  by  which  some  genera  affix  them- 
selves to  the  rock.  Example,  the  byssus  in  the 
genus  Pinna. 

(6)  The  gills  in  some  genera.  Example,  Ostrea 
(the  oyster). 

III.  Botany: 

1.  The  arista,  or  awn,  of  grasses ;  the  bristle  into 
which  the  midrib  of  the  bracts  in  the  flowers  of 
many  grasses  is  prolonged. 

2.  Long  hairs  occurring  in  tuft:?. 

IV.  Farriery:  The  beard  or  chuck  of  a  horse  is 
that  part  which  bears  the  curb  of  the  bridle. 

V.  Printing:  That  part  of  the  type  above  and 
below  the  face  which    allows  for   ascending  and 
descending  letters,  such  as  h  and  y,  and  prevents 
them  from  coming  in  contact  with  adjacent  letters 
in  the  preceding  or  following  line.    Many  types, 
mostly  capitals,  are  cast  with  very  little  beard. 

VI.  Carpentry:  The  shprp  edge  of  a  board. 

VII.  Mechanics: 

1.  The  hook  at  the  end  of  a  knitting  needle  in  a 
knitting  machine.    It  is  designed  to  hold  the  yarn. 

2.  A  spring-piece  at  the  back  of  a  lock  to  prevent 
the  internal  parts  from  rattling. 

beard-grass,  s.  The  English  name  of  Polypo- 
gon,  a  genus  of  grasses.  [PoLYPOGON.] 

beard-moss,  s.  A  botanical  name  for  a  lichen, 
Usnea  barbata.  This  or  some  other  species  of 
Usnea  is  believed  to  be  Milton's 

"...    humble  shrub 
And  bush  with  frizl'd  hair  implicit." 

beard-tree,  s.    The  hazel-tree.    [FILBERT.] 
beard,  r.  t.    [From  beard,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

I.  To  provide  or  furnish  with  a  beard.    (Generally 
in  the  pa.  par.,  bearded.) 

"The  youth  now  bearded,  and  yet  pert  and  raw." 

Cmcper;  Tirocinium. 

II.  To  take  or  pluck  by  the  beard  in  contemptuous 
defiance  or  uncontrollable  anger. 

1.  Lit. :  With  the  foregoing  meaning. 

2.  Fig. :  To  defy,  to  oppose  to  the  face,  to  affront. 
Used- 

(a)  Of  persons: 

"  No  man  so  potent  breathes  upon  the  ground 
But  I  will  beard  him." 

Shakes?.:  1  Henry  IV.t  iv.  1. 

(b)  Of  things: 

'•  The  meanest  weed  the  soil  there  bare 

Her  breath  did  so  refine, 
That  it  with  woodbine  durst  compare 
And  beard  the  eglantine." 

Drayton:  Question  of  Cynthia,  \>.  424. 

III.  Carpentry:  To  chip  or  plane  away  timber,  so 
as  to  reduce  the  concavity  of  a  curve,  to  modify  a 
straight  line,  &c. 

be  ard  ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEARD,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  participial  adjective: 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Of  man  or  the  inferior  animals:  Havingabeard. 
"The  bearded  Turk,  that  rarely  deigns  to  apeak.0 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  ii.  58. 

"...  two  large&earded  monkeys."— Darwin;  royaae 
round  the  World,  en.  2. 

2.  Of  plants:  Having  awns,  as  barley  and  other 
grain,  and  some  grasses.    [See  also  II.  2.] 

"  In  among  the  bearded  barley." 

Tennyson:  LtidyofShalvtt. 
"On  the  chalk-hill  the  bearded  grass 
Is  dry  and  dewless." 

Tennyson:  The  Miller's  DiniffhUr. 

3.  Of  things  inanimate : 

(a)  Having  any  thing  long  and  hair-like  connected 
with  it. 

"Some  bearded  meteor,  trailing  light." 

Tennyson:  Lady  ofShalott,  pt.  iii. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we",     we*t,     here,     camel,     hSr,    thSre;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     sbn;     mate,     cub,     ctire,     unite,     cur,     rUle,     fill;     tr?,     Syrian.      SB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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beast 


<M  Barbed,  jagged. 

J'Th<m  should'sthave  pull'd  the  secret  from  my  breast. 
Torn  out  the  bearded  steel  to  give  me  rest." 

Dry  den. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Zool.:  Possessed  of  a  "beard."    [A.  1.] 

•[  The  Bearded  Tit,  Bearded  Titmouse,  Bearded 
Pinnock:  A  bird,  called  also  the  Least  Butcher-bird. 
It  is  the  CalamophHus  biarmicus  of  Jenyns.  The 
mali'  has  the  head  a  light  grayish-blue— the  general 
color  light  red;  the  wings  variegated  with  black 
and  white;  mystachial  bands  and  lower  tail-cov- 
erts black.  The  female  is  lighter,  with  the  head 
merely  tipped  with  gray,  no  mystachial  bands,  and 
the  lower  tail-coverts  light  red.  Young  like  the 
female,  but  with  the  head  and  back  black.  Male : 
length  6l  £  inches ;  extent  of  wings,  T1^  ;  female,  6J4 
inches.  It  lives  among  reeds  and  aquatic  plants  in 
the  southern  counties  of  England.  Its  nest,  made 
of  reeds?,  sedges,  <fcc.,  and  lined  with  reed-tops,  is 

? laced  in  a  tuft  of  grass  or  rushes  near  the  ground, 
ts  eggs  are  five  or  six,  white,  with  a  few  light-red 
lint's  and  dots. 

'2.  Jiotany ;  Having  long  hairs  occurring  in  tufts ; 
barbate. 

be  ard-Ie,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Eng.  beard.]  A  name 
given  to  a  fish,  the  Loach  (Cobitis  barbatula, 
Linn.).  [COBITIS,  LOACH.] 

be  ard-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [BEARD,  v.  t.] 

As  substantive  (Nautical) :  The  angular  forepart 
of  the  rudder  in  juxtaposition  with  the  stern-post ; 
also  t  he  corresponding  bevel  of  the  stern-post. 

bearding-line,  s. 

Xhip~building:  A  curved  line  made  by  bearding 
the  dead-wood  to  the  shape  of  the  ship's  body, 

be  ard-lgss,  *be  ard-les,  *be  rd-les,  a.     [A.  S. 
beard  leas;  Dut.  baardloos;  Ger.  bartlos.] 
1.  Without  a  beard. 

"  There  are  some  coins  of  Cunobelin,  Ring  of  Essex  and 
Middlesex,  with  a  beardless  image,  inscribed  Cunobelin." 
— t'umden. 

'2.  Youthful,  immature. 
"To  scoff  at  withered  age  and  beardless  youth." 

Cowper:  Hope. 

be  ard-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  beardless;  -ness.]  The 
Duality  of  being  beardless.  (Smart.) 

be  ard-let,  s.    [Eng.  beard,  and  dimin.  -let.] 
Bot. :  A  little  beard. 

be  ard-let-ted,  «.    [From  Eng.  beardlet  (q.  v.).] 
Bot. :  Furnished    with    small    awns,    as    Cinna 
firundinacea. 

be  ard-y\  s.  [Dimin.  of  Eng.  beard.  Beardy  and 
1><  ttrdie  are  etymologically  the  same,  but  the  mean- 
ing happe»s  to  be  different.]  A  name  for  a  bird,  the 
Wliite-throated  Warbler,  or  White-throat  (Sylvia 
cinerea). 

Tbeare  (1),  s.    [Eng.  bear.]    A  burthen. 

"The  dolefnlst  beare  that  ever  man  did  see, 
Was  Astrophel,  but  dearest  unto  mee  !" 

Spenser:  Astrophel. 

*beare(2),s.    [BIER.] 

bear'-Sr,  s.     [Eng.  bear;  -er.     In  Sw.  b&rare; 
Dan.  bcerer.] 
A.  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  Lit. :  One  who  bears  or  carries  anything. 

1.  One  who  carries  any  material  thing,  as  a  body 
to  the  grave,  a  palanquin,  a  pall,  or  a  letter.  Hence 
the     compounds     pall-bearer,     palanquin-bearer, 
standard-bearer^  &c. 

(a)  In  a  general  sense.    [I.,  1.] 

"...  the  packet  of  which  he  was  the  bearer."— 
Iwauluy;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

(6)  Plural:  Those  who  carry  a  body  to  the  grave 
u]K»n  their  shoulders.  This  was  once  the  universal 
practice,  and  is  still  seen  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  ( Boucher. ) 

(c)  In  India:  A  palanquin-bparer;  also  a  native 
^servant  who  carries  about  a  child ;  a  nurse. 

2.  One  who  bears  or  carries  any  intangible  thing, 
such  as  a  verbal  message.  » 

"  No  gentleman  sends  a  servant  with  a  message,  without 
endeavoring  to  put  it  into  terms  brought  down  to  the 
capacity  of  the  bearer." — Swift. 

II.  Fit/.:  One  who  wears  or  supports  anything, 
a-  an  office  or  dignity. 

"O  majesty! 

When  thou  dost  pinch  thy  br<u'fr,  thou  dost  Bit 
Like  a  rich  armor  worn  in  heat  of  day, 
That  scalds  with  safety." 

Nhttkesp.:  2Ilenry  IV.,  iv.  4. 

III.  An  animal  or  plant  producing  its  kind. 

"  This  way  of  procuring  autumnal  roses,  in  some  that 
Jtregood  bearers,  will  succeed."— Boyle. 

"  Re-prune  apricots,  saving  the  young  shoots;  for  the 
raw  bearers  commonly  perish." — Evelyn. 


B.  Technically: 

1.  Comm.t  Banking,  &c.:  One  who  bears  or  car- 
ries, and   specially  who   presents    for   payment  a 
draft,  check,  bill,  or  note,  entitling  him  to  receive  a 
certain  sum  of  money. 

2.  Arch.:  A  post  or  brick  wall  raised  up  between 
the  ends  of  a  piece  of  timber,  to  shorten  its  bearing, 
or  to  prevent  its  bearing  with  the  whole  weight  at 
the  ends  only. 

3.  Heraldry:  The  supporter  of    a  shield  on   an 
escutcheon.    Animals    generally  figure    in  such  a 
case. 

4.  Turnery:  The  part  of  the  lathe  supporting  the 
puppets. 

5.  Machinery: 

(a)  A  bar  beneath  the  ordinary  bars  of  a  furnace, 
and  designed  for  their  support. 

(b)  The  housings  or  standards  of  a  rolling-mill  in 
which  the  gudgeons  of  the  rollers  revolve. 

6.  Printing:  Small  pieces  of  metal,  wood,  or  cork 
used  to  **  bear  off  "  the  impression  from  those  parts 
of  the  type  where  it  would  otherwise  be  too  heavy. 

7.  Stereotyping:  Borders  of  metal  or  wood  placed 
around  a  page  of  typo  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
boundary  to  receive  the  mold  from  which  the  metal 
fac-simile  cast  is  to  be  taken. 

8.  Music :   One  of  the  thin  pieces  of  hard  wood 
fastened  to  the  upper  side  of  the  sound-board  in  an 
organ.    It  is  designed  to  form  a  guide  to  the  regular 
slides  commanding  the  apertures  in  the  top  of  a 
wind-chest  with  wnich  the  pipes  forming  stops  are 
connected. 

9.  Horticulture.    [A.,  III.] 

bear  -herd,  s.  [Eng.  bear,  and  herd.]  One  who 
herds  or  looks  after  bears. 

"He  that  is  more  than  a  youth,  is  not  for  me;  and  he 
that  is  less  than  a  man,  I  am  not  for  him:  therefore  I  will 
even  take  sixpence  in  earnest  uf  the  bearherrt,  and  lead 
his  apes  into  nell." — Shakesp..-  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 
ii.  1. 

IT  In  some  of  the  editions  it  is  bearward,  which  is 
the  more  common  form. 

bear -Ing  (l),*ber  -Ing,  *ber  -y'ng,  *ber  -?nge 
(Eng.),  *ber-Inde  (er  as  ar),  *bar-Inde  (O. 
Scotch),  pr.  par., a.  &s.  [In  A.  S.  fcerende=bearing, 
fruitful.]  [BEAR,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  &  participial  adjec- 
tive ;  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  or  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Capability  or  possibility  of  being  borne ;  endur- 
ance, toleration. 

"  Well,  I  protest,  'tis  past  all  bearing." 

Cowper:  Mutual  Forbearance. 

2.  The  way  in  which  one  bears  himself;  mien, 
port,  manner,  conduct,  or  behavior.  (Used  specially 
of  one's  manner  or  carriage  as  seen  by  beholders.) 

"Another  tablet  register1  d  the  death, 
And  praised  the  gallant  bearing  of  a  knight, 
Tried  in  the  sea-fights  of  the  second  Charles." 

Wordsworth;  Excursion,  bk.  v. 
"  He  hath  a  stately  bearing,     .     .     . " 

Heihans;  The  Vespers  of  Palermo. 

3.  Relation  to ;  connection  with. 

".  .  .  by  patiently  accumulating  and  reflecting  on 
nil  sorts  of  facts  which  could  possibly  have  any  bearing  on 
it."— Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  Introd.,  p.  1. 

4.  The  act  of  producing  or  giving  birth  to. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  The  space  between  the  two  fixed  extrem- 
ities of  a  piece  of  timber,  or  between  one  of  the 
extremities  and  a  post  or  wall  placed  so  as  to  dimin- 
ish the  unsupported  length.    Also  and  commonly 
used  for  the  "distance  or  length  which  the  ends 
of  a  piece  of  timber  lie  upon  or  are  inserted  into  the 
walls  or  piers."     (Gn-ilt.) 

2.  Mechanics: 

(a)  The  portion  of  an  axle  or  shaft  in  contact  with 
the  collar  or  boxing. 

(b)  The  portion  or  the  support  on  which  a  gudgeon 
rests  and  revolves. 

(c)  One  of  the  pieces  resting  on  the  axle  and  sup- 
porting the  framework  of  a  carriage. 

(d)  One  of  the  chairs  supporting  the  framework 
of  a  railway  carriage  or  truck. 

3.  Ship-carpentry  (phtr.) :   The  widest  part  of  a 
vessel  below  the  plank-shear. 

4.  Her.;  A  charge;  anything  included  within  the 
escutcheon,     (Generally  in  the  plural,  as  armorial 
bearings.) 

6,  Naut.,  &c, :  Observation  as  to  the  direction  by 
the  compass  in  which  an  object  lies  from  the  ves- 
sel, or  the  direction  thus  ascertained.  (Sometimes 
in  the  plural.) 

"Captain  Fitz  Roy  being  anxious  that  some  bearings 
should  be  taken  on  the  outer  coast  of  Chiloe,  .  .  ."— 

Darwin.-   Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  xiv. 

bearing-binnacle,  #. 

Naut.;  A  small  binnacle  on  the  fife-rail  on  the 
forward  part  of  the  poop. 


bearing-chair,  s.  A  chair  in  which  an  invalid, 
a  lady,  a  dignitary,  or  other  person  is  carried  in 
semi-civilized  states  of  society. 

"...  Agrippina  .  .  .  caused  herself  to  be  carried 
to  Baias  in  a  bearing-chair." — Greenway:  Tacitus,  p.  200. 
(Richardson.) 

bearing-cloth,  *bearing  cloath,  s.  The  cloth 
or  mantle  with  which  a  child  is  usually  covered 
when  carried  to  the  church  to  be  baptized,  or 
shown  to  the  godfather  and  godmother  by  the 
nurse. 

"Here's  a  sight  forthee;  look  thee,  &  bearing-cloth  for 
a  squire's  child  !  look  thee  here,  take  up,  take  up,  boy; 
open  't."— Shakes  p.:  Winter's  Tale,  Hi.  3. 

bearing-neck,  s. 

Mech. :  The  journal  of  a  shaft,  the  part  of  a  shaft 
which  revolves. 

bearing-partition,  s.  A  partition  supporting  a 
structure  above  it. 

bearing-pier,  s.  A  pier  supporting  a  structure 
above  it. 

bearing-pile,  s.  A  pile  driven  into  the  ground 
to  support  a  structure. 

bearing-rein,  s. 

Saddlery :  A  rein  attached  to  the  bit,  and  looped 
over  the  check-hook  in  carriage-harness  or  the 
hames  in  wagon-harness. 

bearing- wall,  8. 

Arch. :  A  wall  supporting  a  beam  somewhere 
between  the  ends,  and  thus  rendering  it  much  more 
secure  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  [BEARER,  B.  2.] 

bear -Ing  (2),/>r.par.,a.  &s.    [BEAB(2),u.] 

A.  <fe  B.  As  present  participle  &  participial  adjec- 
tive: In  a  sense  corresponding  to  that  of  the  verb. 

C.  -4s  substantive.  On  the  Stock  Exchange:  A 
cant  term  for  the  practice  of  depreciating  the  value 
of  certain  stocks  for  one's  own  pecuniary  advan- 
tage. 

"The  stoppage  of  the  system  of  '  bulling'  and  'bearing' 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  would  be  of  immense  benefit  to 
the  community." — Times,  July  14, 1874. 

*bear'-Is  be-f  b  r,  s.  pi.  [Scotch  hearts,  from 
A.  S.  beran~to  beariana  befor = before.]  Ancestors. 
The  same  as  Scotch  FORBEARS  (q.  v,).  (Scotch.) 

"  Yhit  we  suld  thynk  one  our  bean's  befor.  .  .  ."— 
Wallace,  i.  15,  .VS. 

bear-Xsh,  a.  [Eng.  bear;  -ish.]  Having  some 
of  the  qualities  of  a  bear,  as,  for  instance,  its 
roughness  of  procedure. 

"  .  .  .  we  call  men,  by  way  of  reproach,  sheepish, 
bearish,"  Ac.— Harris;  Three  Treatises,  Notes,  p.  344. 

bear -less, «.  [Eng,  bear  (1),  v.  t. ;  -less.'}  Bar- 
ren, unfruitful. 

bear'-llke,  a.  [Eug.  bear,  s. ;  like.']  Like  a 
bear, 

"  They  have  tied  me  to  a  stake:  I  cannot  fly, 
But,  bearlike,  I  must  fight  the  course." 

Shakesp..-  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

*bearn,  s.    The  same  as  BARNE,  BAIRN  (q.  v.). 

bear  -ward,  *bear  e-ward,  "bear -ard,  s. 
[Bug.  bear;  ward.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  keeper  of  a  bear  or  bears ;  a  protector 
of  a  bear.    [See  also  BEARHERD.] 

"  The  bear  is  led  after  one  manner,  the  multitude  after 
another ;  the  bearward  leads  but  one  brute,  and  the 
mountebank  leads  a  thousand."—  L' Estrange. 

2.  Fig.:  One  who  takes  charge  of  a  human  bear. 

3.  The  star  Arcturus,  fancifully  supposed  to  fol- 
low Ursa  Major,  the  Great  Bear,  and  look  after  its 
safety.    This   notion    may   be   round   in  Sanscrit, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  other  languages.    [ARCTURUS.] 

"  '  Arktotiros,  o  (ouroe,  guard):  Arcturns,  Bearward, 
.  .  ."—Liddell  <£•  Scott:  Or.  and  Eng.  Lex.,  5th  ed.  (1863), 
p.  183. 

beast,  *beeste,  *beste,  *best,  *.  [In  Sw.  best; 
Dan.  bcest;  Dut.  &  L.  Ger.  beest;  H.  Ger.  bestie;Yr. 
bete;  O.  Fr.  best,  beeste;  Port.  bSsta;  Sp.,  Prov., 
I  tal.,  &  Lat.  best  in  =  a  beast,  an  irrational  creature 
opposed  to  man.  It  differs  from  animal,  which 
includes  man.  Corn.  best=&  beast ;  Gael.  i>Uist.\ 

A.  Ordinary  Language .' 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Any  of  the  inferior  animals  as  contradistin- 
guished from  man.    [See  above  the  etym.  of  Lat. 
bestia.] 

2.  A  quadruped,  especially  a  wild  one,  and  of  a 
kind  usually  hunted.    [B,  2.J 

"The  man  that  once  did  sell  the  lion's  skin 
While  the  beast  liv'd,  was  kill'd  with  hunting  him." 
Shaketp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  3. 

:i  Scripture:  A  quadruped,  as  distinguished  from 
a  bird,  a  fish,  and  a  creeping  thing;  a  quadruped 
which  is  wild,  in  contradistinction  to  cattle  or  other 
domesticated  animals;  a  horse,  or  ass,  or  other 
animal  for  drawing  a  carriage  or  for  riding  on,  as 
distinguished  from  animals,  like  oxen,  kept  pri- 


boil,     bo~y;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenoplion,     e;lst.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tfon,      -§ion  -  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


beast-fly 


marily  for  food  or  dairy  purposes,  though  in  fact 
frequently  used  also  for  draught,  or  even  occasion- 
ally for  riding  on. 

"  Bat  ask  now  the  beasts,  and  they  shall  teach  thee:  and 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  they  shall  tell  thee:  .  .  .  the 
fishes  of  the  sea  shall  declare  unto  thee."—  Job  xii.  7,  8. 

"  Beast*,  and  all  cattle;  creeping  things,  and  flying 
fowl."— Ps,  cxlviii.  10. 

".  .  .  and  his  cattle,  and  all  his  beasts,  .  .  ." — 
Gen,  xxxvi.  G. 


Stteah  i.  13. 

JE.M. 


bind  the  chariot  to  the  swift  beast    . 


and  set  him  on  his  own  beast, 


."  —Luke 


4.  Among  farmers  the  term  is  applied  specially  to 
cattle  as  distinguished  from  other  kinds  of  live 
•took. 

To  put  the  beast  on  one's  self:  To  take  shame  to 
one's  self.  (O.  Scotch.) 

** .  .  .  putting  the  beast  upon  ourselves,  for  having 
been  so  base  .  .  ."— M.  Ward's  Contendings,  p.  15. 

IT  Beasts  of  the  field :  Quadrupeds  which  walk  as 
distinguished  from  birds  which  fly. 

"Upon  his  ruin  shall  all  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  remain, 
»nd  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  shall  be  upon  his  branches." 
-Ezekiel  xxxi.  13. 

Wild  beasts  of  the  field :  Those  of  the  former  class 
which  have  remained  undomesticated. 

"I  know  all  the  fowls  of  the  mountains;  and  the  n-/i<i 
beasts  of  the  field  are  mine."—  Psaim  1.  11. 

^f  In  various  prophetic  passages  in  the  Book  of 
Revelation  the  Greek  word  zoon.  which  is  translated 
**beastl"  should  rather  be  rendered  "living  being" 
or  "living  creature." 

"And  the  four  beasts  said,  Amen."— Ret-,  v.  14. 

II.  Figuratively :  A  man  destitute  of  intellect,  of 
brutal  cruelty,  of  filthy  habits,  or  in  any  other  re- 
spect approaching  the  inferior  animals  in  mind, 
conduct,  or  habits. 

"Were  not  his  words  delicious,  I  a  beast 
To  take  them  as  I  did." 

Tennyson:  Edwin  Morris. 

B.  Technically: 

*1.  Old  Natural  Science :  A  heterogeneous  "genus," 
or  **order  "  (it  would  now  be  called  "  class  J,  com- 
prehending quadruped  warm-blooded  mammals, 
quadruped  reptiles,  and  even  serpents. 

"  Animate  bodies  are  divided  into  four  great  genera  or 
orders:  Beasts,  Birds,  Fishes,  and  Insects.  The  species 
ot  Beast  ft,  including  also  Serpents,  are  not  very  numer- 
ons."—  Ray.-  Wisdom  of  Ood  in  Creation,  7th  ed.  (1717), 
p.  21. 

2.  Law:  A  wild  quadruped,  especially  one  of  a 
kind  usually  hunted. 

"  Beasts  of  chase  are  the  buck,  the  doe,  the  fox,  the 
martern,  and  the  roe.  Beasts  of  the  forest  are  the  hart, 
the  hind,  the  hare,  the  boar,  and  the  wolf.  Beast  sot  war- 
Ten  are  the  hare  and  cony." — Cowel. 

3.  Gaming :  A  game  at  cards  similar  to  loo. 
If  1.  Mark  of  the  Beast: 

(1)  Lit.  cfc  Script.:  A  mark  impressed  on  all  the 
followers  of  the  mystical  Beast  of  the  Aixxjalypse 
(xiii.mSjcf^Macc.vi.?). 

(2)  Fig. :  The  distinguishing  sign  of  any  sect  or 
party. 

2.  Number  of  the  Beast: 

Script. :  A  number  (666)  representing  the  name  of 
the  mystical  Beast  (Rev.  xiii.  18),  which  the  early 
Christians  identified  with  Nero. 

beast-fly,  s.   A  gadfly, 
beast-milk,  s.    [BEEST-MILK.] 
be  ast-ee,  s.    [BHEESTIE.]    (Anglo-Indian.) 
*be  ast-I-al,  a.  &  *.    [BESTIAL.] 
be" ast-I-al '-I-tJf,  *.    [BESTIALITY.] 
be  ast  Ie,    *.    [Dimin.    of   Eng.    beast.]     Little 
beast.    (Generally  used  as  expressive  of  affection 
or  sympathy.) 

"  Wee,  sleekit,  cowrin',  tim'rous  beastie, 
Oh,  what  a  panic's  in  thy  breastie." 

Burns.-  To  a  Mouse. 

*be"  ast-IAgs,  *.  pi.    [BEESTINGS.] 

be  ast  Ish,  a.  [Eng.  beast;  -ish.]  Partaking  of 
the  qualities  of  a  beast. 

*bS  ast  11-head,  *be  ast-lf_-bead,  s.  f  Eng. 
beastly,  and  suff.  -head.]  An  epithet  designed  to  be 
a  respectful  or  flattering  appellation  for  a  beast. 
In  the  subjoined  example  the  "  Foxe "  thus 
addresses  the  '*  Kidd." 

"Sicke,  sick*-,  alas!  and  little  lack  of  dead, 
But  I  be  relieved  by  your  beastly  head." 

Spenser:  Shepheardt-' s  Calendar,  v. 

be  ast  like,  a.   [Eng.  beast;  like.]  Like  a  beast. 
"Her  life  was  beastltke,  and  devoid  of  pity." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicits,  v.  3. 

be  ast  11-ness,  *be  ast-l^-ness,  a.  [Eng.  beast; 
•Jy,  -ness.] 
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*1.  Brutal  want  of  intellect.  [Sot-  example  from 
North's  Plutarch,  p.  763,  in  Trench's  Sel.  Gloss., 
pp.  20,  21.] 

2.  A  beastlike  act;  an  act,  practice,  or  conduct  in 
any  respect  rt^fmbling  that  of  the  brutes  rather 
than  that  of  man ;  or  in  which  it  is  supposed,  per- 
haps erroneously,  that  brutes  would  shamelessly 
indulge,  if  they  had  the  opportunity. 

"...  beastliness  of  drunken  men."— .YorM:  Plutarch, 
p.  732. 

"  They  held  this  Innd,  and  with  their  filthiness 
Polluted  this  same  gentle  soil  long  time, 
That  their  own  mother  loath'cl  their  beastliness, 
And  'gan  abhor  her  brood's  unkindly  crime." 

Spensfr:  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  9. 

be  ast-11-wis.e,  adv.    [BESTLY.WISE.] 

be  ast-lf ,  *be  est-li,  *be  ste-lf ,  a.&adv.  [Eng. 
beast;  -ly.\ 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Resembling  an  animal,  or  anything  possessed 
by  an  animal. 

*2.  Like  anything  possessed  by  an  animal. 

"  It  is  sown  a  beestli  bodi.  it  shall  rise  a  spiritual  bodi." 
—1  Cor.  xv.  44  (  Wiclif).  (Trench. ) 

"  Beastly  divinities,  and  droves  of  gods."— Prior. 

3,  Possessed  of  animal  rather  than  human  quali- 
ties, or  at  least  supposed  to  be  so ;  acting  like  the 
brutes. 

"...  the  herdsman  of  the  beastly  plebeians  .  .  ." 
— Shakesp.  •  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

B.  -4s  adverb:  As  if  a  beast  had  done  it;  as  by  a 
beast. 

"Who  neigh'd  so  high,  that  what  I  would  have  spoke 
Was  beastly  dumb'd  by  him." 

•  Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  5. 

be  ast-u-al,  a.    [BESTIAL.] 
*beat,  «.    [Norman.]    Blessed. 

beat,  *bete  (pret.  beat,  *beot;  pa.  par.  beaten, 
beat,  *beten,  *beoten)^v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  beatan  (pret. 
beot,  pa.  par,  beaten) ;  O.  I  eel.  bauta ;  Sw.  bulta ;  O. 
Sw.  beta;  Fr.  battre;  Prov.batre;  Sp.  batir;  Port. 
bater;  Ital.  battere;  Lat.  batuo,  battuo;  Pol.  bic: 
Russ.bitj;  Serv.batati.  Imitated  from  the  sound 
of  a  smart  blow.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally :  To  inflict  blows  on  a  person  or 
thing. 

1.  To  give  to  a  human  or  other  sentient  being 
repeated  blows  with  an  instrument,  or  with  the 
closed  or  open  hand;  in  fighting,  for  the  sake  of 
assault,  for  punishment,  or  for  any  other  object. 

"And  that  servant,  which  knew  his  lord's  will,  and  pre- 
pared not  himself,  neither  did  according  to  his  will,  shall 
be  beaten  with  many  stripes." — Luke  xii.  47. 

"...    make  them  of  no  more  voice 
Than  dogs,  that  are  as  often  beat  for  barking." 

Shakesp..-  (.'ort'olaniis,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  give  successive  blows  to  such  an  instrument 
as  a  drum,  to  elicit  from  it  music. 

"  Or  at  their  chamber-door  Til  beat'the  drum, 
Till  it  cry  sleep  to  death." 

Mutkrsp.:  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

3.  To  give  blows  to  anything  to  modify  its  form 
or    consistency,    or    for     any     similar     purpose. 
Specially— 

(a)  To  hammer  a  metal  into  a  required  form,  as 
gold  into  wire  or  leaf,  or  heated  iron  on  an  anvil. 

"They  did  beat  the  gold  into  thin  plates,  and  cut  it  into 
wires  to  work  it  .  .  ."—Exodus  xxxix.  3. 

(b)  To  pound  any  substance  in  a  mortar. 

"The  people  gathered  manna,  and  ground  it  in  mills, 
or  beat  it  in  a  mortar,  and  baked  it." — lumbers  xi.  8. 

(c)  To  thresh  out  corn  or  any  other  cereal,  or 
such  a  plant  as  hemp,  by  means  of  a  flail  or  a 
threshing-machine. 

"They  save  the  laborious  work  of  beating  of  hemp,  by 
making  the  axle-tree  of  the  main  wheel  of  their  corn 
mills  longer  than  ordinary,  and  placing  of  pins  in  them, 
to  raise  Targe  hammers  like  those  used  for  paper  and 
fulling  mills,  with  which  they  bnat  most  of  their  hemp." 
— Mortimer. 

(d)  To  give  blows  *o  'rees  or  brushwood,  with  the 
view   of   shaking    down    fruit   or    starting    game. 
[BEAT  DOWN.] 

"  When  thou  beatettt  thine  olive-tree,  thou  shalt  not  go 
over  the  boughs  again:  it  shall  be  for  the  stranger,  for 
the  fatherless,  and  for  the  widow." — Deut.  xxiv.  20. 

"  When  from  the  cave  thou  risest  with  the  day 
To  >"  'it  the  woods,  and  rouse  the  bounding  prey." 

Prior. 

(e)  Gently  to  strike  by  means  of  a  spoon,  or  to 
agitate  a  liquid  by  means  of  a  tremulous,  a  rotatory, 
or  any  other  motion. 

"By  long  beatfuy  the  white  of  an  egg  with  a  lump  of 
alum,  you  may  bring  it  into  white  curds."—  Boyle. 


beat 

4.  To  strike  with  the  foot  in  plar*-  of  the  hanM.-. 
(T'scd  of  walking,  dancing.  Ac.;  or  of  treading  tin- 
ground  until  a  path  is  formed.) 

"  Come  knit  hands,  and  beat  the  ground 
In  a  light  fantastic  round."—  M iH"ii.-  < 

"  While  I  this  unexampled  tack  ess;iy. 
Puss  awful  gulfs,  and  beat  my  painful  way, 
Celestial  dove  !  divine  assistance  bring." 

/Mac'. ' 

5.  To  cause  to  pulsate  or  throb. 

"I  would  gladly  understand  the  formation  of  a  soul, 
and  see  it  beat  the  first  conscious  pulse."—  Collier. 

6.  To  strike  against  by  means  of  wind,  wator,  or 
other  natural  agency. 

"  I  saw  a  crag,  a  lofty  stone 
As  ever  tempest  beat." 

Wordsworth:  The  Oak  and  th>-  It  num. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  overcome  by  means  of  a  beating  adminis- 
tered to  a  person,  an  army,  <fec. ;  to  overcome  in  a 
content  of  any  kind,  physical,  mental,  or  moral;  to 
surpass,  to  leave  behind. 

"Both  armies,  however,  were  unsuccessful;  and  both, 
after  having  been  beaten  by  the  enemy,  fled."—  Arnold: 
Hist.  Rome,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xv.,  p.  303. 

"You  souls  of  geese. 

That  bear  the  shapes  of  men,  how  have  you  run 
From  slaves  that  apes  would  beat." 

Shakesp..-  Coriulanii.*,  i.  4. 

"  Hence,  the  more  common  forms,  in  the  race  for  life, 
will  tend  to  beat  and  supplant  the  less  common  forms."  — 
Danaim  Origin  uf  Species  (ed.  1869),  ch.  vi.,  p.  177. 

2.  To  stimulate.    (See  also  C.  10.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  strike  against  anything. 

(1)  With  man  for  the  agent :  To  strike  upon  any- 
thing with  the  hand  or  with  a  weapon ;  to  Knock  at 
a  door. 

"...  the  men  of  the  city  beset  the  house  round 
about,  and  beat  at  the  door,  and  spake  to  the  master  of  the 
house  .  .  .  " — Judy.  xix.  22. 

(2)  With  a  thing  for  the  agent :  To  strike  against, 
as  a  storm  of  wind  or  rain,  the  agitated  waves  of 
the  ocean,  or  the  rays  of  the  sun  during  fierce  heat. 
(Lit.  or  fig.) 

(a)  Literally: 

"  Tour  brow,  which  does  no  fear  of  thunder  know, 
Sees  rowling  tempests  vainly  beat  below."—  Dryden. 

"  .  .  .  the  sun  I"  nt  upon  the  head  of  Jonah,  that  he 
fainted,  and  wished  in  himself  to  die."— Jonah  iv.  8. 

(b)  Figuratively: 

"  Public  envy  seemeth  to  beat  chiefly  upon  ministers." 
— Bacon. 

(3)  To  vibrate,  giving  a  succession  of  blows,  as  a 
clock  striking,  or  a  bell  tolling. 

"  But  I  heard  a  heart  of  iron  beating  in  the  ancient 
tower."  Longfellow:  Belfry  of  Bruges. 

TT  In  (1)»  though  the  form  of  the  verb  is  intransi- 
tive, the  sense  is  almost  transitive;  in  (3)  it  is 
almost  passive  in  reality.  So  we  speak  of  drum^ 
beating,  meaning  really  being  beaten, 

2.  Of  the  heart  or  veins:   To  pulsate  or  throb, 
especially  when  one  is  mentally  agitated ;  also  of  a 
swelling  containing  pus.     (Literally  and  figura- 
tively.) 

"  No  pulse  shall  keep 
His  nat'ral  progress,  but  surcease  to  beat." 

Shakesp.:  Komeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  1. 

**  There  is  a  different  reading  in  some  other  edi- 
tions. 

"  Thy  heart  these  two  weeks  has  been  heating  f  ;i-t 
With  many  hopes    .    .    ." — H'orrfsworfft.  Mich-irl. 

II.  Naut.:  To  make  way  against  the  wind  by 
tacking  to  and  fro. 

C.  In  compound  terms  or  special  phrases: 

1.  To  beat  a  path  is,  by  means  of  frequent  walk- 
ing in  a  particular  direction,  to  beat  down  herbage. 
the  mud,  or  inequalities  of  surface,  so  as  to  make  a 
path  where  none  existed  before.    [BEATEN,  4.] 

2.  To  beat  "about:   To  search  for,  like  a  person 
going  through  bushes  and  beating  them  for  game. 

"  I  am  always  beating  about  in  my  thoughts  for  Home- 
thing  that  may  turn  to  the  benefit  of  my  dear  country- 
men."— Addfaon. 

If  To  beat  about  the  bush  is  to  approach  a  question 
in  a  cautious  and  roundabout  way. 

3.  To  beat  back:  To  draw  back  by  violence,  or  to 
compel  by  some  insurmountable  difficulty  in  tin- 
way    to   return.     (Applied  to  men,    to    the  ocean 
beaten  back  from  tne  shore,  &c.) 

"Twice  have  I  sally'd,  and  was  twice  beat  back." 

Dry  den. 

"  Above  the  brine,  where  Caledonia's  rocks 
Beat  back  the  surge — and  where  Hibernia  shoots. 
('"irper:  To  the  Immortal  Memory  of  the  Halibut. 
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beater 


4.  To  beat  dnn-n  : 

(a)  To  knock  down  by  literal  blows  inflicted  on 
the  body  of  a  sentient  being,  or  by  engines  of  war 
used  to  batter  forts. 

"...  and,  behold,  the  multitude  melted  away,  and 
they  went  on  beatinyduicn  one  another." — I  Samuel  xiv,  16. 

"  Vn.l  he  b'-nt  >t<nrn  the  tower  of  Penuel,  and  slew  the 
men  of  the  city." — Judy.  viii.  17, 

(6)  To  terminate,  or  to  render  powerless  by  active 
effort  of  an  antagonistic  kind. 

"...  the  party  which  had  long  thwarted  him  had 
been  beaten  doirji."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

i>1  To  endeavor  by  stipulation  or  by  haggling  to 
reduce  the  price  asked  for  an  article. 
"  Surveys  rich  movables  with  curious  eye, 
Beats  down  the  price,  and  threatens  still  to  buy." 

Dryden. 

(d)  To  lessen  price  in  some  other  way. 

"Usury  beats  down  the  price  of  land;  for  the  employ- 
ment of  money  is  chiefly  either  merchandising  or  pur- 
chasing: and  usury  waylays  both,"— Bacon. 

5.  To  beat  hollow:  So  completely  to  beat,  dis- 
tance, or  surpass,  that  the  reputation  of  the  van- 
quished person  or  thing,  formerly  looked  on    as 
solid,  is  now  seen  to  be  hollow.    (Colloquial  and  vul- 
gar.) 

6.  To  beat  into: 

(a)  Literally:  To  beat  till  an  entrance  is  effected. 
"And  there  arose  a  great  storm  of  wind,  and  the  waves 

bent  into  the  ship,  so  that  it  was  now  full." — Mark  iv.  37. 

(b)  Figuratively:  To  introduce  into  by  constant 
repetition.    (Used  specially  of  the  painful  effort  to 
introduce  knowledge  into  a  dull  brain.) 

7.  To  beat  off: 

(a)  To  drive  away  by  blows,  or  less  accurately  by 
threats  of  blows. 

"  .  .  .  and  an  Attempt  to  beat  off  the  Motors,  and  to 
rescue  her  from  the  bauds  of  M.  Claudius,  is  threatened 
.  .  "—Lewis:  Early  Rom.  Hist.,  ch.  iii.,  pt.  iii.,  §  51. 

(6)  To  drive  away  by  anything  unpleasant  for 
the  mind  or  heart  to  endure. 

"  The  younger  part  of  mankind  might  be  beat  off  from 
the  belief  of  the  most  important  points  even  of  natural 
religion,  by  the  impudent  jests  of  a  profane  wit." — 

(c)  To  separate  mechanically.    (Used  of  things.) 
"And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,   that  the  Lord 

shall  beat  off  from  the    channel  of  the  river  unto  the 
stream  of  Egypt    .    .    ." — Isaiah  ixvii.  12. 

8.  To  beat  out: 

(a)  To  compel  one  to  quit  a   place  by  beating 
him  i  to  drive  out,  to  expel.    (Lit.  and  fig.) 

"He  that  proceeds  upon  otherprinciples  in  his  inquiry 
does  at  least  post  himself  in  a  party,  which  he  will  not 
quit  till  he  be  beaten  out." — Locke. 

"He  cannot  beat  it  out  of  his  head,  but  that  it  was  a 
cardinal  who  picked  his  pocket."—  Aadison. 

(b)  To  overcome  with  fatigue.    [Generally  in  the 
passive,  to  be  beaten  out  (Colloquial).] 

"Quite  beat,  and  very  much  vexed  and  disappointed." 
— Dickens. 

(c)  To  thresh  out,  to  separate  from  the  husk  by 
blows.    (Used  of  the  threshing  of  grain.) 

"So  she  gleaned  in  the  field  until  even,  and  beat  out 
that  she  had  gleaned."—  Rut h  ii.  17. 

(d)  To  beat  something  which   is    malleable— a 
metal,  for  instance,  till  it  takes  a  more  extended 
form  than  that  previously  possessed. 

"  And  he  made  two  cherubims  of  gold  beaten  out  of  one 
piece  .  .  ." — Exodus  xxxvii.  7. 

(e)  Fig. :  To  count  out  or  mark,  as  by  the  beat  of 
a  pendulum  or  anything  by  which  time  is  noted ; 
hence  to  define  clearly. 

"In  the  dusk  of  thee  the  clock 
Beats  out  the  little  lives  of  men." 

Tennyson.-  In  Memoriam. 
"  Perplexed  in  faith,  but  pure  in  deeds, 
At  last  he  beat  his  music  out."— Ibid. 

(f)  To  get  something  for  nothing  by  taking  an 
unfair  advantage  of  another;  as,  to  beat  a  street 
car  company  out  of  a  fare  by  avoiding  payment  to 
the  conductor.    (Colloquial.) 

9.  Tobeatthe  air: 

(a)  Literally:  To  aim  a  blow  which  strikes  only 
the  air.  A  pugilist  might  do  this  in  private  exer- 
cise, as  a  preliminary  nourish  to  serious  fighting, 
or  in  that  serious  fighting  itself,  by  missing  his 
antagonist. 

<&)  Figuratively :  To  put  forth  fruitless  aims  in 
spiritual  or  other  contests.  (See  also  C.  14.) 

"I  therefore  so  run,  not  as  uncertainly;  so  fight  I,  not 
as  one  that  beateth  the  air."— 1  Cor.  ii.  26. 

10.  To  beat  the  brains:  To  attempt  to  stimulate 
the  brain  to  exertion  beyond  what  is  natural  to  it ; 
to  "cudgel  "the  brains. 

"It  is  no  point  of  wisdom  for  a  man  to  brat  his  brains, 
and  spend  his  spirits,  about  things  impossible." — Hake- 
IP  ill. 


11.  To  beat  the  chest  (in  the  menage) :  A  term  used 
of  a  horse,  when  at  each  motion  he  fails  to  take  in 
ground  enough  with  his  fore-legs,  or  when  he  makes 
curvets  too  precipitately  or  too  low. 

12.  To  beat  the  head:  The  same  as  to  beat  the 
brains  (q.  v.). 

"Why  any  one  should  waste  his  time  and  beat  his  head 
about  the  Latin  grammar,  who  does  not  intend  to  be  a 
critic."—  Locke. 

13.  To  beat  the  hoof:  To  walk;    to  go  on  foot. 
(Johnson,) 

14.  To  beat  the  wind:  To  strike  at  the  air  with  a 
sword.    In  ancient  trials  by  combat,  when  one  of 
the  parties  did  not  appear,  the  other  was  simply 
required  to  make  some  nourishes  in  the  air  with  his 
weapon,  on  executing  which  he  was  entitled  to  all 
the  honors  of  victory. 

15.  To  beat  the  wing:  To  strike  the  air  with  the 
wings. 

"Thrice  have  I  beat  the  wing,  and  rid  with  night 
About  the  world."—  Dryden. 

16.  To  beat  time :  To  note  time  in   music  by  a 
movement  of  the  hand  or  baton. 

17.  To  beat  to  arms:  To  beat  a  drum  with  the  view 
of  assembling  the  soldiers  or  armed  citizens  of  a 
town.    (James.) 

18.  To  beat  to  quarters :  The  signal  on  boar,d  war- 
ships for  every  man  to  go  to  his  proper  station. 

19.  To  beat  up:  To  attack  suddenly,  or  to  alarm. 
(Used  specially  in  the  phrase  **  to  beat  up  the  quar- 
ters of  an  enemy."    See  also  No.  20.) 

"They  lay  in  that  quiet  posture,  without  making  the 
least  impression  upon  the  enemy  by  beating  up  his  quar- 
ters, which  might  easily  have  been  done." — Clamul<*n. 

20.  To  beat  up  for:  To  go  hither  and  thither  in 
quest  of.    (Used_  specially  in  the  expression  ilfo 
beat  up  for  recruits,"  to  search  through  markets  or 
other  places  for  them,  formerly  with  actual  beat  of 
drum.) 

IT  Beat  up  is  also  used  in  the  same  sense  without 
for;  as  "he  is  beating  up  recruits  for  the  soci- 


ety," <fcc. 
21.  To  beat  upon : 


'.pon : 

(a)  Lit.:  To  strike  upon,  as  a  person  may  do  with 
his  hand  or  a  weapon,  or  a  tempest  by  the  air  which 
it  sets  in  motion. 

(6)  Fig. :  To  revert  to  repeatedly. 

"We  are  draw.n  on  into  a  larger  speech,  by  reason  of 
their  so  great  earnestness,  who  '>•«!  more  and  more  upon 
these  last  alleged  words." — Hooker. 

"How  frequently  and  fervently  doth  the  Scripture  beat 
upon  this  cause." — Hakeicill. 

22.  To  beat  upon  a  walk  (in  the  menage) :  A  term 
used  of  a  horse  when  he  walks  too  short. 

IT  («)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  the  verbs 
to  beat,  to  strike,  and  to  hit.  "  To  beat  is  to  redouble 
blows ;  to  strike  is  to  give  one  single  blow ;  but  the 
bare  touching  in  consequence  of  an  effort  consti- 
tutes hitting.  We  never  beat  but  with  design,  nor 
hit  without  an  aim.  but  we  may  strike  by  accident. 
It  is  the  part  of  the  strong  to  beat;  of  the  most 
vehement  to  strike;  of  the  most  sure-sighted  to 
hit." 

(b)  To  beat,  to  defeat,  to  overpower,  to  rout,  and 
to  overthrow  are  thus  discriminated;  "To  beat  is 
an   indefinite    term   expressive   of    no   particular 
degree:   the  being  beaten   may  be  attended  with 
Beater  or  less  damage.    To  be  defeated  is  a  specific 
disadvantage;  it  is  a  failure  in  a  particular  object 
of  more  or  less  importance.    To  be  overpowered  is 
a  positive  loss ;  it  is  a  loss  of  the  power  of  acting 
which  may  be  of  longer  or  shorter  duration.    To  be 
routed  is  a  temporary  disadvantage ;  a  rout  alters  the 
course  of  proceeding,  but  does  not  disable.    To  bo 
overthrown  is  the  greatest  of  all  mischiefs,  and  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  great  armies  and  great  concerns:  an 
overthrow  commonly  decides  a  contest.     Beat  is  a 
term  which  reflects  more  or  less  dishonor  on  the  gen- 
eral orthe  army, oron  both.    Defeatis  an  indifferent 
term ;  the  best  generals  may  sometimes  be  defeated 
by  circumstances  which  are  above  human  control. 
Overpoipering  is  coupled  with  no  particular  honor 
to  tne  winner,  nor  disgrace  to  the  loser;  superior 
power  is  oftener  the  result  of  good  fortune  than  of 
skill:  the  bravest  andfinest  troops  may  be  overpow- 
ered in  cases  which  exceed  human  power.    A  rout  is 
always  disgraceful,    particularly  to  the  army;  it 
always  arises  from  want  of  firmness.    An  overthrow 
is  fatal  rather  than  dishonorable;  it  excites  pity 
rather  than  contempt."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

beat,  s.     [From  beat,  v.  (q.  v.)    See  also  BAT.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  act  of  beating;  the  state  of  being  beaten. 

1.  A  stroke  with  the  hand  or  with  a  weapon  for 
the  purpose  of  assault. 

2.  A  stroke  with  a  hammer  or  similar  instrument 
for  forcing  a  metal  into  the  required  shape.     (Lit. 
and  fig.) 

"  He  with  a  careless  beat 
Struck  out  the  mute  creation  at  a  heat." 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  i.  253. 


3.  A  series  of  strokes  on  a  drum  or  similar  instru- 
ment, to  play  a  tune  or  make  a  signal. 

"...  the  beat  of  the  drum  was  heard." — Xacaulay: 
Hint.  Euy.r  ch.  iii. 

4.  A  pulsation  of  the  heart  or  wrist,  or  the  throb- 
bing of  a  swelling  produced  by  inflammation. 

Literally :  In  the  sense  here  defined. 

"  When  one  beat  among  a  certain  number  of  strokes  i* 
omitted,  as  in  the  intermitting  pulse  .  .  ." — Cyclop, 
Pract.  Med. 

II.  That  which  is  beaten,  trod  over,  or  perambu- 
lated, 

1.  A  certain  assigned  space,  regularly  traversed  at 
more  or  less  stated  intervals.    (Used  specially  of 
the  space  prescribed  to  a  policeman  to  be  perambu- 
lated in  the  interests  of  the  public.) 

"  Every  part  of  the  metropolis  is  divided  into  beats,  and 
is  watched  day  and  night."—  Penny  Cyclop.,  xviii.  335, 
article  "Police." 

2.  The   round   taken   when  people  beat   up    for 
game. 

B.  Technically: 
I.  Music: 

1.  The  rise  or  fall  of  the  hand  or  foot  in  regula- 
ting  time. 

2.  A    transient    grace-note    struck    immediately 
before  the  one  of  which  it  is  designed  to  heighten 
the  effect. 

3.  The  pulsation  of  two  notes  not  completely  in 
unison. 

II.  Mil.    Beat  of  drum :  A  series  of  strokes  upon 
a  drum,  so  varied  as  to  convey  different  military 
orders  to  the  soldiers  who  have  been  previously 
instructed  as  to  the  meaning  of  each. 

III.  Horology.    Beat  of  a  clock  or  watch :   A  tick- 
ing sound  made  by  the  action  of  the  escapement. 

In  beat:  With  such  actions  at  intervals  of  equal 
length. 

Out  of  beat:  With  the  action  at  intervals  of  un- 
equal length. 

be'at-en,  fbeat,  *be  t-en,  pa.  par.  &  adj.  [BEAT, 
v.  ?.] 

As  participial  adj.:  In  senses  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  verb.  Specially— 

1.  Subjected  to  blows.    (Used  of  persons  struck, 
or  of  metals  hammered  out.) 

"  And  thon  shalt  make  two  cherubims  of  gold,  of  beaten 
work  shalt  thou  make  them  .  .  .  "•—  Exodus  xxv.  18. 

2.  Defeated,  vanquished. 

"...  covered  the  flight  of  the  beaten  army."— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

3.  Pressed  or  squeezed  between  rollers  or  in  some 
similar  way. 

".  .  .  the  fourth  part  of  an  hin  of  beaten  oil."— 
Exodus  xxix.  40;  lumbers  xxviii.  5. 

4.  Rendered  smooth  by  the  tramping  of  multi- 
tudinous feet  (lit.  or  Jig.). 

(a)  Literally : 

"What  make  you,  sir,  so  late  abroad 
Without  u  guide,  and  this  no  beaten  road  ?" 

Dryden:  Wife  of  Bath,  228,  229. 
(6)  Figuratively : 

"  He  that  will  know  the  truth  of  things,  must  leave  th* 
common  and  beaten  track."— Locke. 

" 'We  are/ he  said,  'at  this  moment  out  of  the  beaten 
path.'  " — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi.' 

5.  Prostrated  by  the  wind. 

"Her  own  shall  bless  her; 
Her  foes  shake  like  a  field  of  beaten  corn, 
And  hang  their  heads  with  sorrow." 

Shakesp..-  Henry  VIII.,  v.  4. 

V  Beaten  is  sometimes  used  as  the  latter  part  of  a 
compound  word,  as  "  weather-6ea£en." 

be"at-8r,  s.  [Eng.  beat;  -er.  A.  S.  beatere^A 
beater,  a  fighter,  a  champion;  Fr.  batteur;  Sp. 
batidor;  Port,  batedor;  Ital.  battitore.'} 

1.  Of  persons: 

(a)  One  who  is  addicted  to  the  practice  of  inflict- 
ing blows. 

"  The  best  schoolmaster  of  our  time  was  the  greatest 
beater." — Ascham:  Schoolmaster. 

(b)  One  who  is  employed  by  sportsmen  to  beat  up 
covers  for  game. 

2.  Of  things:  An  instrument  for  beating  or  com* 
minuting  anything. 

"  Beat  all  your  mortar  with  a  beater  three  or  four  time* 
over  before  you  use  it ;  for  thereby  you  incorporate  th* 
sand  and  lime  well  together." — Moxon. 

Specially  (Machinery} : 

(a)  The  portion  of  a  thrashing-machine  which 
strikes. 

(b)  A  beating  machine  or  scutcher  used  in  the 
cotton  manufacture.    [BEATING-MACHINE.  ] 

(c)  A  blade  used  for  breaking  flax  and  hemp. 

(d)  The  lathe  or  batten  of  a  loom  for  driving  the 
weft  into  the  shed;  the  movable  bar  which  closes 
up  the  woolshed ;  a  beating-bracket. 


boll,     b6y;     pd"ut,    jdwl;     cat,     c.ell,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     &em,     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t. 
-tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  -  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,      d$L 


beater-press 

(e)  A  hatter's  mallet. 

(/)  The  sacjt  in  a  knitting  machine.  [See  SACK.] 
(Knight.) 

beater-press,  s.  A  press  for  beating  bales  into 
smaller  bulk,  they  being  packed  first  by  beating, 
and  then  by  continued  pressure. 

beater-up,  a,    A  person  who  or  a  thing  which 
beats  up. 
*beatu,  v.  t.    [O.  Icel.  &ada=todry.]    [BATHE.] 

1.  To  straighten  by  heating  at  a  fire. 

"  Yokes,  forkes,  and  such  other  let  bailiff  spy  out, 
And  gather  the  same  as  he  walketh  about  ; 
And  after  at  leisure  let  this  be  his  hire- 
To  beath  them  and  trim  them  at  home  by  the  fire." 
Tusser;  Husbandry,  p.  60.     (.S.  in  Boucher.) 

2.  To  plunge  into   the   fire  for   the   purpose  of 
hardening. 

••  Whose  knottie  snags  were  sharpned  all  afore, 
And  /"'"tfi'-i  in  fire  for  steele  to  be  in  sted." 

Spenser:  F.  Q,t  IV.  vii.  7. 

*beathed,  pa.  par.    [  BEATH.  ] 

be-ft-tlf  -ic,  *be-a-tif-Ick,  be-a-tlf-Ic-al,  a. 

flu  Fr.  b€atifique;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  beatifico. 
oeatijicus;  from  Lat.  beatifico  =  to  make  blessed 
or  happy;  6ea£us=happy,  and  fado—to  make.] 
Having  the  power  of  making  one  supremely  blessed 
or  happy. 

Beatific  or  Beatifical  Vision :  The  overpoweringly 
glorious  sight  which  shall  break  on  those  human 
beings  who  shall  enter  heaven,  or  which  is  at  all 
times  visible  to  angels  inhabiting  that  place  of 
bliss.  The  phrase  "Beatific  Vision"  is  frequently 
applied  to  the  Book  of  Revelation  by  the  Evangelist 
John. 

"  We  may  contemplate  upon  the  greatness  and  strange- 
ness of  the  beatific  vision;  now  a  created  eye  should  be  so 
fortified,  as  to  bear  all  those  glories  that  stream  from  the 
fountain  of  uncreated  light." — South. 

"  .  .  .  enjoying  the  beatifical  vision  .  .  ." — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

b$-artlf-lc-al-lyt ,  adv.  [Eng.  beatifical;  -ly.]  In 
a  beatifical  manner ;  so  as  to  produce  supreme  or 
\malloyed  happiness. 

"  Beatiflcally  to  behold  the  face  of  God,  in  the  fullness 
of  wisdom,  righteousness,  and  peace,  is  blessedness  no  way 
incident  unto  the  creatures  beneath  man." — Hakewill. 

b£-at-U-I~ca  -tion,  s.    [Rug.  beatific,  -ation;  Fr. 


beatification;  Sp.  beatificacion;  Port,  beatificacao; 
Ital.  beatificazione ;  from  Lat.  beatifico,  v.J  [BEA- 
TIFIC.] 


1.  Gen.;  The  act  of  rendering  supremely  blessed  ; 
the  state  of  being  rendered  supremely  blessed. 

2.  Spec,  (in  the  Church  of  Rome) :  An  act  by  which 
the  Pope  declares,  on  evidence  which  he  considers 
himself  to  possess,  that  a  certain  deceased  person  is 
in  the  enjoyment  of  supreme  felicity  in  heaven.    It 
is  the  first  step  toward  canonization,  but  is  not 
canonization  itself. 

H  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  beatification 
and  canonization;  "In  the  act  of  beatification  the 
Pop©  pronounces  only  as  a  private  person,  and  uses 
his  own  authority  only  in  granting  to  certain  per- 
Bons,  or  to  a  religious  order,  the  privilege  of  paying 
a  particular  worship  to  a  beatified  object.  In  the 
act  of  canonization,  the  Pope  speaks  as  a  judge 
after  a  judicial  examination,  on  tho  state,  and 
decides  the  sort  of  worship  which  ought  to  be  paid 
by  the  whole  church."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

be-at'-I-fled,  pa.par.&a.    [BEATIFY.] 
"  I  wish  I  had  the  wings  of  an  angel,  to  have  ascended 
into  Paradise,  and  to  have  beheld  the  forms  of  those 
beatified  spirits,  from  which  I  might  have  copied  my  arch- 
angel."— Dryden. 

be-St'-I-fy,  v.  t.  [In  Fr.  btatifier;  Sp.  &  Port. 
beatificar;  Ital.  beatificare;  Lat.  beatifico,  from 
fcea(«s=blessed,  and/aci'o=to  make.] 

1.  Gen. :  To  render  supremely  blessed  or  happy. 
"We  shall  know  him  to  be  the  fullest  good,  the  nearest 

to  us,  and  the  most  certain;  and  consequently  the  most 
beatifying  of  all  others."—  Browne. 

2.  Spec,  (in  the  Church  of  Rome) :  To  declare,  on 
the  Pope's  authority,  that  a  certain  deceased  person 
Is  supremely  happy  in  the  unseen  world.     [BEATIF- 
ICATION, 2.J 

"Over  against  this  church  stands  an  hospital,  erected 
by  a  shoemaker,  who  has  been  beatified,  though  never 
Minted."— A  ddison. 

b€  at-Iftg,  pr.  par.,  a.  A  8.    [BEAT,  v.  *.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  v.  t.  and  of  the  v.  t. 

B.  As  participial  adjective:  Chiefly  in  senses  cor- 
responding to  tnose  of  the  r.  i. 

"...    whom  forest  trees 
Protect  from    beating  sunbeams     .     .     ." 

Wordsworth;   White  Doe  of  Jtijlstone. 
"...    a  turn  or  two  I'll  walk 
To  still  my  beating  mind." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv.  1. 
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C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  beating. 

(1)  The  act  of  striking  a  sensitive  being  with  the 
hand  closed  or  open,  or  with  a  weapon. 

"  .  .  .  beatings  of  freemen,  expulsion*  from  the  city 
were  the  order  of  the  day." — Lewis:  Early  Rom.  Hist., 
ch.  xii.,  pt.  lii.,  §  54. 

(2)  The  act  or  operation  of  striking  anything,  as 
part  of  some  manufacturing  process.    [II.,  1,  2.J 

2.  The  state  of  being  beaten. 

3.  The  succession  of  blows  inflicted. 

"Playwright,  convict  of  public  wrongs  to  men, 
Takes  private  beatings,  and  begins  again." 

Ben  Jonson. 
II.   Technically: 

1.  Bookbinding :  Formerly  tiie  actof  beatingwith 
a  broad,  heavy-headed  hammer  a  block  placed  above 
the  folded  sheets  of  a  book  to  make  it  more  easy  to 
bind  them  neatly,  and  to  open  the  several  pages 
after  they  are  in  use. 

2.  Flax  and  Hemp  Manufacture :  The  beating  of 
rolls  of  flax  or  hemp,  placed  for  the  purpose  in  a 
trough.    This  operation  renders  them  more  flexible. 

3.  Gold  or  Silver-working :  The  operation  of  ham- 
mering gold  or  silver  into  thin  leaves. 

4.  (Music)    Seats:  The   alternate  reinforcement 
and  interference  of  sound  heard  when  two  sounds 
are  nearly,  but  not  quite,  consonant.    The  wave- 
lengths of  the  two  notes  being  slightly  different 
while  the  velocity  of  propagation  is  the  same,  the 
phase  will  alternately  agree  and  disagree  in  their 
course.    The  number  of  beats  is  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference in  the  frequencies  of  vibration  of  the  two 
sounds  producing  the  beats. 

5.  Her. :  An  achievement. 

"  He  won  his  rank  and  lands  again, 
And  charged  his  old  paternal  shield 
With  beatings  won  on  Flodden  field." 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  38. 

6.  Naut. :  The  operation  of  making  way  at  sea 
against  tho  wind  by  tacking  backward  and  forward. 

beating-bracket,  s.  The  same  as  BEATER,  2 
(d)  (q.v.T. 

beating-engine,  s. 

1.  Paper  Manuf. :  An  engine  for  cutting  rags  to 
pieces  that  they  may  be  converted  into  pulp.    It 
consists  of  two  concentric  cylinders,  the  outer  one 
hollow,  each  armed  with  knives  to  operate  as  they 
revolve. 

2.  Cotton  Manuf.:  The   same    as    BEATING-MA- 
CHINE (q.  v.). 

beating-machine,  s. 

Cotton  Manuf. :  A  machine  for  opening,  loosening, 
and  cleaning  cotton  from  dust  or  other  rubbish 
before  commencing  to  operate  upon  it.  It  is  called 
also  a  scutcher,  a  willower,  an  opener,  a  wolf,  and  a 
devil.  (Knight's  Diet,  of  Mechanics.) 

be-af-I-tude, «.  [ In  Fr.  beatitude ;  Sp.beatitud; 
Ital.  beatitudine;  Lat.  beatitudo;  from  beatus= 
happy;  beatum,  sup.  of  beo=to  make  happy. 
Trench  says  of  the  Latin  beatitudo  that  it  was  a 
word  coined  by  Cicero  (Nat.  Dear.,  i.  34),  which 
scarcely  rooted  itself  in  Latin,  but  was  adopted  by 
the  Christian  Church.  (Study  of  Words.)} 

1.  Ordinary  Language:   Supreme  felicity,  great 
happiness. 

"...    then  my  spirit  WBB  entranced 
With  joy  exalted  to  beatitude." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

2.  Theology:  The  nine  intimations  in  tho  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  each  of  which  begins  with  the  words 
"Blessed are    .    .    .  "  (Matt.  v.). 

"...  the  beatitudes  must  not  be  parallelized  with 
the  blessings  which,  along  with  the  curses,  accompanied 
the  legislation  of  Sinai." — Tholuck:  Sennon  on  the  Mount, 
Transl.  by  Menzies,  vol.  i.,  p.  78. 

Be  a  -trlx,  s.  [Low  Latin,  from  Classical  Lat. 
beata,  fern,  of  beatus= happy  ;  6eo  =  to  bless.]  An 
asteroid,  the  eighty-third  found.  It  was  discovered 
by  De  Gasparis,  at  Naples,  on  April  26, 1865. 

beau  (bo),  s.;  plur.  beaus,  beaux  (bos.).  [From 
Fr.  adj.  beau,  bel  (m.),  belle  (f.)=fine.]  [BELLE.] 

1.  A  gentleman  whose  chief  occupation  in  lifo  is 
to  dross  well  or  fashionably,  or  in  whose  thoughts 
dress  holds  an  undue  place. 

"  Ton  will  become  the  delight  of  nine  ladies  in  ten,  and 
the  envy  of  ninety-nine  beaux  in  a  hundred." — Sicift. 

2.  A  gentleman  who  is  escorting  a  lady, 
beau-clerk,  or  beau-clerc,  *.    [Fr.  ((i7.)=afine 

scholar.]  A  name  given  to  King  Henry  I.  of  Eng- 
land. 

beau  esprit,  s.  [Fr.  (W.)  =  a  fine  spirit;  a  man 
of  fine  spirit.]  A  man  of  a  gay  and  witty  spirit. 
[BEL  ESPRIT.] 

beau  ideal,  s.    [Fr.  beau  ideal.'} 

\.  A  faultless  ideal ;  an  ideal  of  beauty,  in  which 
the  excellences  of  all  individuals  are  conceived  as 
combined,  while  their  defects  are  omitted. 


beautified 

2.  The  highest  conceivable  perfection  <.f  any 
thing,  whether  beautiful  or  not. 

"A  discussion  on  the  beau  ideal  of  the  liver,  luiiu'-.  ki'l- 
neys,  Ac.,  as  of  the  human  face  divine,  sounds  stran^"  in 
our  ears." — Danriu.-  The  Descent  of  Man,  vol.  i.  1 1S71  >, 
pt.  i.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  109. 

beau  monde,  s.    [Fr.  6eau=fine,  and  m 
world.]    The  fashionable  world. 

"She  courted  the  beau  monde  to-night." — Prior. 

beau  (bo),  r.  t.  [From  beau,  s.  (q.  v.)]  To  act  as 
beau  to,  to  escort.  (Used  of  a  gentleman  escorting 
a  lady.) 

beau  -catcher,  s.  A  ringlet  of  hair  worn  on  tho 
temple  by  women. 

beaufet  (bo  -fa),  s.    [BUFFET.] 

beau-fbr  -tl-a  (beau  as  bo),  s.  [Named  after 
Mary,  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  who  died  in  1714,  and 
who,  while  her  husband  lived,  had  possessed  a  fine 
collection  of  plants.]  A  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  order  Myrtacea?(Myrtleblooms).  The  species, 
which  are  not  numerous,  come  from  Australia. 
They  are  splendid  evergreen  shrubs. 

beau'-frejf  (beau=b6),  «.  A  beam  or  joist. 
(Weale.) 

*beaugle,  s.    Old  spelling  of  BUGLE. 

beau  -Uh  (beau  as  b6),  a.  [Fr.  beau,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ish.]  After  the  manner  of  a  beau,  like  a  beau, 
foppish. 

"He  was  led  into  it  by  a  natural,  beauish,  trifling 
fancy  of  his  own."—  Stephens:  Abridg.  of  Hackett's  Life 
ofArchbp.  Williams  (1716),  Pref. 

Beaumaris  (Bo-mor-Is),  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  becma 
fine,  and  marais=  marsh.] 

A.  As  substantive :  A  town,  the  capital  of  Angle- 
sea,  Wales. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  the. town  mentioned 
under  A.;  as,  Beaumaris  Bay. 

Beaumaris  shark.  [Named  from  Beaumaris 
Bay,  at  the  northern  entrance  to  the  Menai  Straits.] 
The  English  name  of  the  Lamna  Monensis  of  Cuvier, 
a  shark  occasionally  caught  in  the  Menai  Straits. 

beau'-m6n-tlte  (beau  as  bo),  s.  [Named  after 
the  celebrated  Elie  de  Beaumont,  "Professor  of 
Geology  in  the  School  of  Mines  at  Paris,  born  179-.] 
A  mineral,  a  variety  of  Heulandite  found  near  Balti- 
more. 

*beau-pere,  •»beau-phere   (bo -par),  s.   [Not 
from   Fr.  beaupere,   which    is=wife*s  father,  but 
from  Fr.  6eau=fine,  and  pair,  O.  Fr.  peer,  per,  par 
=  peer,  equal,  companion ;  from  Lat.  por=equal,  or 
from  A.  S./era=companion.]    A  fair  companion. 
"  Now  leading  him  into  a  secret  shade 
From  his  beauperes." 

Spenser:  F.  Q,,  III. 

beau-se-ant  (beau  as  bo),  s.  Another  form  of 
BAUSLANT. 


beau-ship  (beau  as  bo),  s.  [Fr.  beau  i  i.  v.i. 
and  Eng.  suit,  -ship.]  The  procedure  or  the  quali- 
ties of  a  beau.  (Dryden.) 


beautS  (bo-ta  or  bu'-ta),  s.  [Fr.  binulf-l 
[BEAUTY.] 

beaa -t6-ous,  *bew-te-ous  (bew  as  bu  ,  ». 
[From  Eng. beauty,  -ous;  or  O.  Eng.  beaute.kr.] 
Full  of  beauty ;  beautiful.  (Chiefly  poetic.)  (Used 
either  of  a  Hying  being,  of  inanimate  natur*.  or 
even  of  anything  abstract,  as  order.) 

"  He  was  among  the  prime  in  worth, 
An  object  beauteous  to  behold: 
Well  born,  well  bred  ;  I  sent  him  forth 
Ingenuous,  innocent,  and  bold." 

WordstDorth:  Affliction  of  Hargn r-'f. 
"  Now,  would  you  see  this  aged  Thorn, 
This  pond,  and  beauteous  lull  of  moss." 

Wordsicorth:  Thorn. 

"  And  what  is  that,  which  bind*  the  radiant  sky, 
Where  twelve  fair  signs  in  beauteous  order  lie?" 

Pope:  Pastorals:  Spring,  39,  40. 

beaft  -te-OUS  If,  adv.  f  Eng.  beauteous;  -ty.]  In 
a  beauteous  manner;  beautifully. 

"Look  upon  pleasures  not  upon  that  Bide  that  i*  next 
the  sun,  or  where  they  look  beauteously  .  .  ." — Tatt'or. 

beau  -te-ous-ness,  s.     [Eng.  beauteous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  beauteous ;  great  beauty. 
"  From  less  virtue  and  less  beanteousnes*, 
The  Gentiles  fram'd  them  gods  and  goddesses." 

DOMM, 

beau  -tied,  adj.  [Eng.  beauty.]  Beautified, 
adorned. 

"  The  harlot's  cheek,  beaut  ie<l  with  plast'ring  art. 
Is  not  more  ugly  to  the  thing  that  help-  it, 
Than  is  my  deed  to  my  most  painted  word." 

*hakr*i>.:  11-tinlt  f,  iii.  1. 

beau  tl-fied,  pa.  par.  It  a.    [  BE AUTIFY,  r.] 

"...     a  most  pleasant,  mountainous  country,  beau- 
tified with  woods,  vineyards,   fruits   of  all  sorts,  flowers, 
also,  with  sprinpsand  fountains,  very  delectable  tobehpld 
(Isa.  xxxiii.  16,  17)." — Buntjan:  Pilgrim's  Proyrexx.  jjt.  i. 
"  And  those  bright  twins  were  side  by  side, 
And  there,  by  fresh  hopes  beautified." 

\\~or<lswoi-th:    White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  ii. 


late,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wBrk,     who,     sin;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;'    ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


beautifier 

beau    tl  f  i-er,  .s\     [Eng.   beautifiy\;   -er.~]     One 
who  beautifies ;  one  who  renders  anything  beautiful. 
"O  Time  !  the  beautiflerot  the  dead, 
Adorner  of  the  ruin,  comforter 
And  only  healer  when  the  heart  hath  bled." 

Byron  :  Chi  Me  Harold,  iv.  130. 

beau  -tl-ful,   *bew  -t^-ful  (bew  as  bu),  a.  &  s. 
[Eng.  beauty;  -ful.\ 
As  adjective:  Full  of  beauty.    [BEAUTY.]     Used — 

(1)  Of  the  human  (and  specially  of  the  female) 
face  or  figure,  or  of  both  combined. 

"  Young  and  beautiful  was  \Vabun." 

Longfellow:  The  Song  oj  Hiawatha,  ii. 

(2)  Of  anything  in  art  or  in  nature  tastefully  col- 
ored, flnely  symmetrical,  or  both. 

"Awake,  awake;  put  on  thy  strength,  O  Zion;  put  on  thy 
beautiful  garments,  .  .  ."—Isa.  Hi.  i. 

"Although,  thescenery  is  nowhere  beautiful,  and  only 
occasionally  pretty,  I  enjoyed  my  walk." — Darwin:  Voy- 
age round  the  H'orW,  ch.  \viii. 

(3)  Of  anything  which  finely  illustrates  a  princi- 
ple. Thus  medical  men  sometimes  allow  themselves 
to    speak    of   a    "  beautiful   case,"    meaning   one 
specially  worth   study,    from    the   light   which  it 
throws  on  physiology  or  pathology;  and  they  are 
not  deterred  from  using  the  term  even  if  the  case  is 
one  which  the  untrained  eye  regards  as  horrible  to 
behold. 

1[  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  the  words 
beautiful*  fitie,  handsome,  and  pretty ;  "Of  these 
epithets,  which  denote  what  is  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
beautiful  conveys  the  strongest  meaning;  it  marks 
the  possession  of  that  in  its  fullest  extent,  of  which 
the  other  terms  denote  the  possession  in  part  only. 
Fineness,  handsomeness.^ and  prettiness  arc  to  beauty 
as  parts  to  a  whole.  When  taken  in  relation  to 
persons,  a  woman  is  beautiful  who  in  feature  and 
complexion  possesses  a  grand  assemblage  of  graces ; 
a  woman  is  fine  who  with  a  striking  figure  unites 
shape  and  symmetry ;  a  woman  is  handsome  who 
has  good  features,  and  pretty  if  with  symmetry  of 
feature  bo  united  delicacy.  The  beautiful  compre- 
hends regularity,  proportion,  and  a  due  distribution 
of  color,  and  every  particular  which  can  engage  the 
attention ;  the  fine  must  be  coupled  with  grandeur, 
majesty,  and  strength  of  figure;  it  is  incompatible 
with  that  which  is  small ;  a  little  woman  can  never 
be  fine.  The  handsome  is  a  general  assemblage  of 
what  is  agreeable;  it  is  marked  by  no  particular 
characteristic  but  the  absence  of  all  deformity. 
Prettiness  is  always  coupled  with  simplicity;  it  is 
incompatible  with  what  is  large:  a  tall  woman 
with  masculine  feuturPs  cannot  be  pretty.  Beauty 
is  peculiarly  a  female  perfection  ;  in  the  malesex  it 
is  rather  a  defect;  but  though  a  male  may  not  be 
beautiful  or  pretty,  he  may  bo  fine  or  handsome. 
When  relating  to  other  objects,  beautiful,  finet 
pretty,  have  a  strong  analogy ;  but  ha  ndttome  differs 
too  essentially  from  the  rest  to  admit  of  comparison. 
With  respect  to  the  objects  of  nature,  ihe  beautiful 
is  displayed  iu  the  works  of  creation,  and  wherever 
it  appears  it  is  marked  by  elegance,  variety,  har- 
mony, proportion,  but  above  all,  that  softness 
which  is  peculiar  to  female  beauty ;  the  fine, on  the 
contrary,  is  associated  with  the  grand,  and  the 
pretty  with  the  simple.  The  sky  presents  either  a 
beautiful  aspect,  or  a  fine  aspect;  but  not  a  pretty 
aspect.  A  r ural  scene  is  feeaufiy-ui  when  itunitesrich- 
ness  and  diversity  of  natural  objects  with  superior 
cultivation;  it  is  nne  when  it  presents  the  bolder 
and  more  impressive  features  of  nature,  consisting 
of  rocks  and  mountains  ;  it  is  pretty  when,  diveste<l 
of  all  that  is  extraordinary,  it  presents  a  smiling 
view  of  nature  in  tho  gay  attire  of  shrubs  and  many 
colored  flowers  and  verdantmeadowsandluxuriant 
fields.  Beautiful  sentiments  have  much  in  them  to 
interest  the  affectionSj  as  well  as  the  understand- 
ing; they  make  a  vivid  impression.  Fine  sentiments 
mark  an  elevated  mind  and  a  loftiness  of  concep- 
tion; they  occupy  the  understanding,  and  afford 
scope  for  reflection ;  they  rnakea  strong  impression. 
Pretty  ideas  are  but  pleasing  associations  or  com- 
binations that  only  amuse  for  the  time  being, 
without  producing  any  lasting  impression.  We  may 
speak  of  a  beautiful  poem,  although  not  a  beautiful 
tragedy;  but  a  fine  tragedy,  and  a  pretty  comedy. 
Imagery  may  bo  beautiful  andjme,  but  seldom 
pretty.  (<'i-«bi>:  Kny.  Synonym*.) 

beautiful-browed,  a.  Having  a  beautiful  brow 
or  forehead. 

"  Beaut  if til-ltroir*  d  (Enone,  my  own  soul." 

Tennyson:  (Enone. 

beau  '-tl-ful-iy,  adv.  [Ens.  beautiful;  -ty.]  In  a 
beautiful  manner. 

"  Yet  pull  not  down  my  palace  towers,  that  are 
So  lightly,  beautifully  built." 

Ten  ti  ysnn  :  The  Palace  of  A  rt. 

beau  -tl-ful-ness,  *beau  -tl-fftl-nesse,  *bew  - 
tj-fftl-nes  (bew  as  bu),  s.  [Eng.  beautiful,  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  beautiful ;  beauty. 

" .  .  .  and  restored  their  armor  to  the  former 
beaut  if ulnexs  and  excellencye.1'—  Brende:  Qiiintus  Curtius, 
fol.  285.  (Richardson.) 
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beau  -tl-fy,  r.  /.  &  i.     [Eng.  fa-mity;  -///.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  beautiful. 

"  Time,  which  had  thus  afforded  willing  help 
To  beautify  with  Nature's  fairest  growth 
This  rustic  tenement    .    .    ." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  beautiful. 

"  It  must  be  a  prospect  pleasing  to  God  Himself,  to  see 
His  creation  forever  beautifying  in  His  eyes,  and  drawing 
nearer  to  Him  by  greater  degrees  of  resemblance."  — 
Addison. 

beau  -tl-fy-Ing,  pr.  par.  &.  a.    [BEAUTIFY.] 

tbeau  -W-less,  *beau  -tf -less,  a.  [Eng.  beauty, 
and  suff.  -less.]  Without  beauty, 

"  The  Barabbas,  .  .  .  the  only  unamiable,  undesir- 
able, formless,  beaut  iless  reprobate  in  the  mass."— Hnm- 
mond:  Works,  vol.  iv.,  Ser.  7.  (Richardson.) 

beau-tyS  *beau'-tee,  *beaute",  s.  [Fr.beaute; 
O.  Fr.  beaulte ;  from  beau  or  bel  (m.),  belle  (f.)  = 
beautiful.  In  Sp.  &  Port.  belleza=  beauty ;  bello 
=3 beautiful;  Ital.  toHa=beauty;  &e/fo=beautiful; 
Lat.  beUitas=beauty ;  6en«s=goodly,  handsome; 
contracted  from  benulus,  dimiu.  of  bcnus,  another 
form  of  6onus=good.] 

I.  I n  the  abstract ;  That  quality  or  assemblage  of 
qualities  in  an  object  which  gives  the  eye  or  the 
ear  intense  pleasure;  or  that  characteristic  in  an 
object  or  in  an  abstraction  which  gratifies  the 
intellect  or  the  moral  feeling. 

1.  The  assemblage  of    qualities  in   a  person   or 
thing  which  greatly  pleases  the  eye. 

'!)  In  a  person : 

a)  Manly  beauty. 

,[  This  must  bo  of  a  kind  to  suggest  that  the 
individual  possessing  it  is  endowed  with  the  higher 
qualities  of  manhood — intellect,  courage,  strength 
of  will,  and  capacity  for  ruling  other  men.  Rosy 
cheeks  and  faultless  symmetry  of  feature  do  not 
constitute  manly  beauty  if  they  are  of  a  kind  to 
suggest  that  the  person  possessing  them  is  effemi- 
nate in  character. 

"  But  in  all  Israel  there  was  none  to  be  so  much  praised 
as  Absalom  for  his  beaut  a;  from  the  nole  of  his  foot  even 
to  the  crown  of  his  head  there  was  no  blemish  in  him." — 
2  Sam.  xiv.  25. 

(6)  Womanly  beauty. 

fi  This  must  indicate  that  the  person  possessing 
it  belongs  to  a  high  typo  of  woman,  with  no  com- 
mingling of  masculine  characteristics.  In  this  case 
the  excellences  to  be  looked  for  are  faultless  sym- 
metry of  form  and  of  feature  and  complexion, 
varying  in  hue  as  the  mind  is  affected  by  internal 
emotion,  but  with  an  expression  of  purity,  gentle- 
ness, sensibility,  refinement,  and  intelligence. 
"  But  if  that  thou  wilt  praysen  my  beanie." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5,876. 
"This  was  not  the  beauty — Oh,  nothing  like  this, 

That  to  young  Nourmahal  gave  such  magic  of  bliss; 

But  that  loveliness,  ever  in  motion,  which  plays 

Like  the  light  upon  autumn's  soft  shadowy  days. 
"  Now  here  and  now  there,  giving  warmth  as  it  flies 

From  the  lips  to  the  cheek,  from  the  cheek  to  the  eyes; 

Now  melting  in  mist,  and  now  breaking  in  gleams 

Like  the  glimpses  a  saint  has  of  heaven  in  his  dreams.*' 
Moore:  L.R.;  Light  of  the  Jlarctm. 

(c)  Similarly,  boyish  beauty  must  suggest  that 
the  person  possessing  it  is  of  the  highest  type  of 
boyhood,  girlish  beauty  of  girlhood,  and  childish 
beauty  of  childhood,  lo  approach  perfection  each 
type  must  bo  itself  and  no  other. 

(2)  J none  of  the  inferior  animals:  This  consists 
of    color,  symmetry,  form,  grace,  and  everything 
else  that  shows  the  adaptation  of  the  structure  of 
the  animal  to  the  purposes  of  its  being. 

"...  yet  both  must,  fail  in  conveying  to  the  mind 
an  adequate  idea  of  their  surpassing  beauty  [thai  of  the 
Trochifidse,  or  Humming  Birds],  The  rainbow  colors  of 
the  most  resplendent  gems  are  here  superadded  to  a  liv- 
ing form,  which  in  itself  is  exquisitely  graceful  and 
animated  in  all  its  movements;  the  flight  of  these  pigmy 
birds  is  so  rapid  as  to  elude  the  eye  .  .  ."— Strain &.»t: 
Birds,  ii.  147. 

(3)  In  a  place  or  thing:  This  consists  of  color, 
symmetry,  and  adaptation  to  the  end  for  which  it 
\\  ;is  erected  or  made. 

"  The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day 

Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun, 
And  by  and  by  ii  cloud  takes  till  away." 

Shakesp.:  Tico(icnftt>nn-n  <>f  \~frutia,  i.  3. 

2.  The  assemblage  of  qualities  in  an  object  which 
are  fitted  to  inspire  analogous  though  not  identical 
pleasure  to  the  ear. 

"Recognizing  the  simple  aesthetic  pleasure  derivable 
from  rhythms  and  euphony,  .  .  .  the  feelings  of 
beauty  yielded  by  poetry  are  feelings  remotely  repre- 
Hentecl.'*  — tferfcert  Spencer:  Psychol.,  p.G42. 

3.  That  characteristic  in  an   object  or  in  an  ab- 
stract conception  which  gratifies  the  intellect. 

"  With  incredible  pains  have  I  endeavored  to  copy  the 
several  beauties  of  the  ancient  and  modern  historians."  — 
Arbuthnot. 


beaver 

4.  That  characteristic  in  au  object,  in  an  action,  or 
in  nil  abstract  conception  which  gratifies  the  moral 
feeling.    This  is  generally  called  moral  beauty. 
"He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life 
That  makes  me  ugly,    .    .    ." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  v.  1. 

II.  In  the  concrete:  A  person  or  thing  fitted  to 
inspire  the  delight  referred  to  under  No.  I. 

1.  A  person  or  persons  fitted  to  do  so.    Specially— 
(a)  A  beautiful  woman,  individually. 

"Patroclus  nowth'  unwilling  beauty  brought." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  i.,  450. 
(6)  The  same,  taken  collectively. 
"And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  then 
Her  Beauty  and  her  Chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men." 
Byron,-  Chilae  7/aroM,  iii.  21. 

2.  A  thing  or  things  attractive  to  the  eye,  to  the 
ear,  or  to  the  love  of  order,  symmetry,  and  grace 
existing  in  the  mind. 

"The  beauties  of  that  country  are  indeed  too  often 
hidden  in  the  mist  and  rain  .  .  .''—Macanlay:  llf*t. 
Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

beauty-beaming,  «.    Beaming  with  beauty. 

"  .    .    .    by  myriads,  forth  at  once, 
Swarming  they  pour;  of  all  the  varied  hues 
Their  beauty -beaming  parent  can  disclose." 

Thomson:  Seasons;  Summer. 
beauty-breathing,  a.    Breathing  beauty. 

"When  from  his  beauty-breathing  pencil  born 
(Except  that  thou  hast  nothing  to  repent), 
The  Magdalen  of  Ouido  saw  the  morn. 

Byron:  To  Genevra. 

beauty-spot,  s.  A  spot  placed  upon  the  face  t<> 
direct  the  eye  to  something  else,  or  to  heighten 
some  beauty ;  a  patch ;  a  foil  (lit.  if- Jig.'), 

"The  tilt  hhu'ssof  swine  makes  them  the  beauty-spot  of 
the  animal  creation." — Grew, 

beauty- waning,  a.  Waning  in  resect  of 
beauty;  declining  in  beauty. 

"A  beauty-ieaning  and  distressed  widow, 
Even  in  the  afternoon  of  her  best  dnyw." 

ShaJcesp.:  Kicharil  III.,  iii.  7. 

beauty-wash,  &.  A  wash  designed  to  incnsi.-e 
or  preserve  beauty ;  a  cosmetic. 

"...  the  only  true  cosmetic  or  beauty-wash  in  the 
world  .  .  ." — Taller,  No.  34. 

*beau  -ty*-less,  o.    [BEAUTILESS.] 

beau-yoir  (bov'-war),  s.  An  old  spoiling  of 
BEAVER  (2). 

beaux  (bof),  s.pL    [BEAU.] 
beaux    esprits,    s.  pi.     [BEAU  ESPRIT,    BEL 
ESPRIT.] 

beaux -Ite,  bauz'-ite  (beaux  orbauz  asbos.*, 
s.  [From  Beaux  or  Baux,  near  Aries  in  France, 
where  it  occurs.]  A  mineral  placed  by  Dana  among 
his  Hydrous  Oxides.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  2*551;  its  color 
from  whitish  or  grayish  to  ochre  yellow,  brown  and 
red;  its  composition— alumina  52'0,  sesquioxide  of 
iron  27*6,  and  water  2U'4.  It  occurs  at  Beaux  and 
some  other  parts  of  France  in  concretionary  grains 
or  oolitic.  An  earthy  and  clay-like  variety  from 
Lake  Wochein  iu  Styria  is  called  Wachenito  (q,  v.). 

be  a-ver  (1),  *be  -ver,  *bie  -ver,  s.  [A.  S.  &eo/«r, 
befer,  befor,  beber;  Icel.  bioft'r;  O.  Icel.  &iw,  biur; 
Sw.  bafver;  Dan.  baerer;  Dut.  bever;  Ger.  btber; 
O.  H.  Uer.  61  tor,  piber;  Fr.  bibvre;  Sp.  bibaro, 
f&eraro,  befre;  Port,  bivaro;  Ital.  bivaro.  bevero; 
Lat./t&er;  Gael,  beabhar:  Russ.  bobrj  Lith.  bebru, 
hi'hrtts,  Wedgwood  thinks  it  may  bo  from  Pol. 
babrae^-to  dabble,  which  it  does  in  water.] 

A.  As  substantive; 

1.  The  English  name  of  the  well-known  rodent 
mammal  Castor  fiber,  or,  more  loosely,  of  any  spe- 
cies belong  to  the  genus  Castor.    [CAHTOR.]     The 
animal  so  designated  has  in  each  jaw  two  powerful 
incisorteeth,  coated  with  hard  enamel, by  means  of 
which  it  is  enabled  to  cut  across  the  trunks  of  tho 
trees  which  it  requires  for  its  engineering  schem*1-. 
[BEAVER-DAM.]    The  hind  feet  are  webbed,  and  one 
of  the  five  toes  has  a  double  nail.    The  tail  is  flat- 
tened horizontally,  and  covered  with  scales.  Large 
glandular  pouches  secrete  an  odoriferous  substanco 
called  I'astoreum,  much  prized  by  the  ancients, 
who  regarded  it  as  of  high  medical  value.    [('ASTO- 
REUM.]    The  Castor  fiber  exists  through  thotempor- 
ate  and  colder  parts  of  this  country.    A  species  gen- 
erally believed  to  be  the  same  one  (though  this  nas 
been  doubted)  exists  in  Europe   on   the  various 
European  rivers,  such  as  the  Rhine,  the  Danube, 
and  the  Weser,  and  has  attracted  admiring  notice 
since  the  days  of  Herodotus. 

2.  The  fur  of  tho  animal  just  described. 

3.  A  hat  made  of  such  fur  or  hair. 

"The  broker  here  his  spacious  beaver  wears, 
Upon  his  brow  sit  jealousies  and  cares."— •ffiti/. 

4.  A  heavy-milled  woolen  cloth,  sometimes  felted, 
used  for  making  overcoats,  hats,  &c.    (Simmontbi 


1)611,     b6y;     pout,    Jdwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     §hin,     bench;     go,     fcem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f . 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shtin;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 
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B.  Attributively  in  compounds  like  the  follow- 
ing: 

beaver-dam,  «.  A  dam  built  by  a  beaver  across 
a  stream  likely  to  run  off  iu  summer.  It  is  gener- 
ally formed  of  drift-wood,  green  willows,  birch, 
poplars.and  similar  materials.  The  simple  method 
by  which  a  beaver  makes  a  tree  fall  in  a  particular 
direction  across  a  stream,  is  by  nibbling  it  round, 
not  horizontally,  but  so  as  to  slope  or  dip  in  the 
direction  in  which  it  intends  the  tree  to  fall. 

"The  author  expressed  his  belief  that  the  deposits  indi- 
cated, at  places,  the  effects  of  beaver-works,  tracts  of  forest 
having  been,  to  all  appearance,  submerged  and  destroyed 
by  the  action  of  bearer-dams." — H.  Woodward,  in  Brit. 
Assoc.  Rep.  for  1869,  pt.  it,  p.  104. 

beaver-bouse,  s.  A  "  house  "  built  by  a  beaver. 
It  is  made  of  wood,  mud,  and  stones.  When  a 
beaver  finds  that  its  openly  inhabiting  such  an  edi- 
fice in  the  vicinity  of  a  human  settlement  exposes  it 


or  burrowing  animal.    While  the  beavers  inhabit- 
ing "  houses  "  are  social,  the  terriers  are  solitary. 
"The  situation  of  the  beaver-houses  is  various." — Heanie. 

beaver-rat,  «.  A  name  sometimes  (riven  to  a 
small  species  of  beaver,  Castor  Zibethicus  (Linn.), 
one  of  the  animals  called  Musk  Rat.  It  is  only 
the  size  of  a  rabbit,  and  inhabits  Canada. 

beaver-skin,  s.  The  skin  of  the  beaver.  The 
beaver  has  been  so  ruthlessly  slaughtered  in  British 
North  America  to  obtain  this,  that  now  it  is  much 
rarer  than  it  was  a  century  ago.' 

beaver-tOOth,  *.  The  enameled  tooth  of  the 
beaver,  onco  used  by  the  North  American  Indians 
as  a  cutting  instrument. 

"...  the  beut-fr-tooth  was  succeeded  by  the  English 
file."— Eng.  Cy<-/.,  .V«f.  Hist.,  i.  416. 

beaver-tree,  s.  The  English  name  of  the  Mag- 
nolia glauca,  a  fine  fragrant  and  ornamental  tree 
growing  in  swamps  in  North  America,  and  so 
attractive  to  beavers  that  they  are  caught  by  means 
of  it.  It  is  called  also  the  White  Laurel  and  the 
Swamp  Sassafras. 

beaver-works,  s.  pi.  Either  the  engineering  or 
the  architectural  works  of  the  beaver.  [See  exam- 
ple under  BEAVER-DAM.] 

b6a-v6r  (2),  *bee-vor,  *be-v6r,  *be-ver, 
*ba'-vi-6r,  *beau  -voir  (bov  -war),  s.  [Fr.  ba- 
vt£re=the  bib  put  before  a  slavering  infant  (Cot- 
grave)  ;  barette  —  a  slavering  cloth;  barer  =  to 
slabber,  slaver,  drivel,  dribble,  foam;  Fr.  bave; 
Ital.  bava;  Sp.  and  Port.  ?>afca= foam  ;  Ital.  baviera 
=tho  visor  of  a  head-piece.]  The  part  of  a  helmet 
which,  being  made  movable,  can  be  raised  to  show 
the  face  or  be  put  down  to  protect  it. 

"  So  beene  they  both  at  one,  and  doen  npreare 
Their  bevers  bright  each  other  for  to  greet." 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  Ii.  i.  29. 
"  Oh,  yes,  my  lord,  he  wore  his  beaver  up." 

ShaJceap.:  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

b§  a-vSred,  *be  -vSred,  a.  [Eng.  beaver;  -ed.} 
Covered  or  protected  by  a  beaver ;  wearing  a 
beaver. 

"Jlisbeaver'it  brow  a  birchen  garland  bears. 
Dropping  with  infants'  blood,  and  mother's  team." 

Pope. 

be'a-ver-teen,  s.    [From  beaver,  the  animal.] 
Manufactures  and  Commerce  : 

1.  A  cotton  twilled  cloth  in  which  the  warp  is 
drawn  up  into  loops,  forming  a  pile,  thus  distin- 
guishing the  fabric  from  velvet,  in  which  the  pile 
is  cut. 

2.  A  kind  of  fustian  made  of  coarse  twilled  cotton, 
shorn  after  it  has  been  dyed.    If  shorn  before  being 
dyed  it  is  called  mole-skin.    (Simmonds  in  Goodrich 
rf-  Porter's  Diet.) 

*b*-b&r-tf, «. 

Her. :  A  word  used  by  some  old  writers  for  party 
per  pale.  (Parker:  Gloss,  of  Her.) 

*b€b-b5r,  s.   [BIBBER.] 

bS-be  er-ine,  bS-bl  r-Ine,  bi-bi  r-Ine,  *.  [From 
bebeeru  (q.  v.).J 

1.  Chem.:  An  uncrystallizable   basic  substance, 
Ct^H-jiNO,-),  extracted  from  the  bark  of  the  Green- 
heart  Tree  of  Guiana,  Nectandra  Rodicei.]     [BE- 

BEEBU.] 

2.  Pharm. :  The  sulphate  of   bibirine  is  a  very 
valuable  medicine,  being  used  like  quinine  as  a 
tonic  and  febrifuge.  It  can  be  given  with  advantage 
to  patients  who  are  unable   to  take  sulphate  of 
quinine.     Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  supplies  of 
the  bark  being  very  uncertain,  this  drug  is  at  times 
scarce  and  difficult  to  obtain. 

be-be  er-u,  be  be  ar-ft,  s.  [A  Guiana  word.]  A 
tree,  the  Nectandra  Rodicei  or  A",  leucantha,  vari- 
ety tfodia't,  a  species  belonging  to  the  Lauracece 
( Laurels),  It  is  called  also  the  Greenheart  Tree.  It 


grows  to  about  seventy  feet  high,  and  lias  strong, 
durable  timber,  much  prized  for  shipbuilding  The 
bark  is  a  tunic  and  a  febrifuge.  [BEBEEKIXE,  2.J 

»be-ble  ed  (pa.  par.  *bebled,  *bebledde),  v.  t. 
[Eng.  pref.  be,  and  bleed.  In  Dut.  bebloeden=to 
ensanguine,  to  stain  with  blood:  beblood = bloody ; 
Ger.  beKlvten.]  To  make  bloody,  to  stain  with 
blood,  to  "  beblood." 

"  The  open  war,  with  woundes  all  bebledde." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,004. 

"  The  feast 

All  was  tourned  into  bloud  : 

The  dishe  forthwith,  the  cuppe  and  all, 

Sebled  they  weren  over  all." 

Gower:  Conf.  Am.,  bk.  ii. 

•be'-bli  nd,  r.  t.  [Eng.  pref.  be,  and  blind.]  To 
make  blind,  to  blind. 

"Home  courage  quailes  where  love  beblindes  the  sense." 
Gascoigne:  Works,  p.  103. 

»be-bl6od  ,  *bS-bl6od  -*,  v.  t.  [Eng.  be,  and 
blood,  bloody.  In  Dut,  bebloeden;  Ger.  bebluten.] 
[BEBLEED.J  To  make  bloody,  to  stain  with  blood, 
to  "  bebloed." 

"  You  will  not  admit,  I  trow,  that  he  was  so  beblooded 
with  the  blood  of  your  sacrament  god." — Sheldon:  Mir.  of 
Aiiti.-h.,  p.  90. 

*be-blot ,  »be-blot  te,  r.  t.  [Eng.  pref.  be,  and 
blot.]  To  blot. 

"  Reblotte  it  with  thy  tearis  eke  a  lite." 

Chaucer:  Troilus  and  C'rtsseide,  ii.  1,027. 

be-blotch,  r.  t.  To  blotch,  or  cover  with  blotches. 
(Southey.) 

be-blub  -ber,  r.  t.  [Eng.  pref.  be,  and  blubber.'] 
To  cause  to  blubber,  to  make  to  swell  with  weep- 
ing 

be-blub  -bered,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEBLUBBER.] 

"  A  very  beautiful  lady  did  call  him  from  a  certain  win- 
dow, her  eyes  all  beblubbered  with  tears." — $h?lt»n :  7V.  <>/ 
Don  Quixote,  I.  iii.  13. 

be-boot'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  Booted ;  wearing  boots. 
"  Couriers    .    .    .    bestrapped  and  bebooted." 

Carlyle. 

bec-a-fi   co,  bee  ca-fl  -co,  «.    [Ital.=fig-eater.] 

[FlCEDULA.l 

1.  Gen. :    Various  species  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  genus  Sylvia. 

"  The  robin-redbreast,  till  of  late,  had  rest, 
And  children  sacred  held  a  martin's  nest; 
Till  becaftcos  sold  so    ...    dear, 
To  one  that  was,  or  would  have  been,  a  peer." 

Pope. 

2.  Spec. :  The  Sylvia  hortensis  of  Beckstein. 
"he-call,  r.  t.    To  challenge. 

be-calm  (/  silent),  r.  f.  [Eng.  be;  calm.]  To 
render  calm  or  still,  to  quiet,  to  tranquilize  by 
removing  the  cause  of  agitation.  Used — 

1.  Literally: 

(a)  Of  the  rendering  water,  as  that  of  the  ocean 
or  or  a  lake,  calm  by  stilling  the  wind  which  sweeps 
over  its  surface.   [See  example  under  the  participial 
adjective  BECALMED.] 

(b)  Of  a  sailing  vessel  made  to  lie  nearly  motion- 
less by  the  stilling  of   the  wind  which    formerly 
filled  its  sails. 

"  During  many  hours  the  fleet  was  becalmed  off  the 
Godwin  Sands." — Mucautay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

(c)  Of  a  man  who  cannot  proceed  on  his  voyage 
through  the  motionless  state  of  the  ship  on  board 
of  which  he  is. 

"  A  man  bet-alined  at  sea,  out  of  sight  of  land,  in  a  fair 
day,  may  look  on  the  sun  or  sea,  or  ship,  a  whole  hour, 
and  perceive  no  motion." — Locke. 

2.  fig. .'  Of  the  passions  or  other  emotions  which 
at  times  agitate  the  human  soul,  which  are  quieted 
by  removing  their  exciting  causes. 

"  Soft  whisp'ring  air,  and  the  lark's  matin  song, 
Then  woo  to  musing,  and  becalm  the  mind 
Perplex' d  with  irksome  thoughts."  Philips. 

"  Banish  his  sorrows,  and  becalm  his  soul 

With  easy  dreams."  Addison. 

"  Perhaps  prosperity  becalm'd  his  breast. 
Perhaps  the  wind  just  shifted  from  the  east." 

Pope. 

be-ca  Imed  (I  silent),  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BECALM.] 
"  The  moon  shone  clear  on  the  becalmed  flood." 

Dry  den. 

bS-ca  lm-Ing  (I  silent),  pr.  par.,  a.  <t  s. 
[BECALM.] 


bS-ca  us.e,  *be-ca  us,s,  "bicause,  'bycause. 
*blecause,  conj.  [Eng.  by  cause.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  By  cause  of,  by  reason  of,  on  account  of,  for. 

"God  persecuteth  vs  bycause  we  abuse  His  Holy  Testa- 
ment, and  bycause  when  we  knowe  the  truth  we  folowe  it 
not." — Tyndall:  ir<*r/,x.  p.  7.  (Richardson.) 

"  .  .  .  but  bicause  she  hath  refused  it  afore."— Bale: 
Aii"loytte,  fol.  82.  (Richardson.) 

"  \Ve  love  Him,  because  He  first  loved  us." — 1  John  iv.  19. 
It  is  correlative  with i  therefore.  The  normal  position 
of  the  clause  containing  because  is  before  that  of 
the  one  having  therefore  in  it ;  more  rarely  the  posi- 
tions of  the  two  are  reversed. 

"  Because  sentence  against  an  evil  work  is  not  executed 
speedily,  therefore  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  fully  set 
in  them  to  do  evil." — Eccles.  viii.  11. 

"  .     .     .    therefore  the  Levites  shall  be  mine:  because 
all  the  first-born  are  mine." — Xumbers  iii.  12,  13. 
It  is  often  followed  by  of,  and  a  noun,  which  because 
of  governs,  almost  like  a  preposition. 

"...  all  ye  shall  be  offended  because  of  me  thU 
night."— Mat/he le  xxvi.  8L 

*2.  That,  in  order  that. 

"And  the  multitude  rebuked  them,  because  they  should 
hold  their  peace." — Matthew  xx.  81. 

B.  Grammar:  Because  is  classed  as  one  of  the 
Conjunctions  of  Reason  and  Cause,  which  again 
are  placed  in  the  category  of  Subordinating  Con- 
junctions.   (Bain:  Eng.  Gram.,  1874,  p.  68.) 

bec-ca-bung  -a,  s.  [From Low Lat.  beccabunga; 
Ital.  beccabunga,  beccabungra;  Sp. beccabunga;  H. 
Ger.  &  Sw.  backbunge.  bachbohne;  L.  Ger.  beckn- 
bunge:  Dut.  beckbunge;  from  O.  &  Provinc.  Eng. 
beck,  Dut.  beek.  Dan.  beck,  Sw.  back,  H.  Ger.  6<i<7,, 
all  meaning=a  brook,  a  rill,  a  rivulet;  and  H.  Ger, 
bitnge,  O.  H.  Ger.  bungo  =  bulb.]  A  name  for 
a  plant  — the  Brooklime  (Veronica  beccabunga). 
[BECK  (2),  BEOOKLIME,  VEEONICA.] 

•bee  -co,  s.  [Ital.  becco=a  bill  or  beak ;  a  mouth ; 
the  helm  of  a  ship ;  the  pipe  of  a  still ;  a  buck,  a 
goat ;  a  cuckold.]  A  cuckold. 

"  Duke,  thou  art  a  becco,  a  cornuto. 
P.  How? 
M.  Thou  art  a  cuckold." 

Xarston:  Malcontent,  iv.  20. 

beeh  -a-misl,  s.  [From  Fr,  bechamelle;  Ger. 
bechamel=a  kind  of  broth  or  sauce  (see  definition), 
called  after  the  Marquis  d»  Bechamel,  steward  of 
Louis  XIV.,  by  whom  it  wasnrst  concocted.] 

Cookery:  A  kind  of  fine  white  broth  or  sauce 
thickened  with  cream. 

be  Chan  96,  v.  i.  &  t.    [Eng.  be;  chance.] 

1,  To  chance  to,  to  happen  to. 

"  All  happiness  bechance  to  thee  in  Milan." 

Shakesp. :  Tueo  ilentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  1. 

2.  To  befall. 

"  My  sons,  God  knows  what  hath  bechanced  them." 

Shakesp.:  3  Henry  VI.,  i.  4. 

*bS-9nan  $e,  adv.    [O.    Eng.  ie=by,   and    Eng. 
rAance.J    By  chance;  perhaps. 
*be-9han  ced,  pa.  par.    [BECHANCE,  r.] 
*b8-§b.an  $-lng,  pr.  par.    [BECHANCE,  rj 
tbe~§harm  ,  f.  f.    [Eng.  pref.  fce,  and  c&nrni.] 
To  charm,  to  fascinate ;  to  attract  and  subdue  by 
exciting  intensely  pleasurable  feeling. 

"I  am  awak'd,  and  with  clear  eyes  behold 
The  lethargy  wherein  my  reason  long 
Hath  been  bechami'd." 

llfuiimont  rf-  Fletcher:  Laws  of  Candu. 

be-charm  ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BECHAEM.] 
beche,  s.    [Fr.  Wche=a  spade;  6£c/ier=to  dig, 
pierce,  or  turn  up  with  a  spade.] 

Well-boring:  An  instrument  for  seizing  and  recov- 
ering a  rod  used  in  boring  when  it  has  become 
broken  in  the  process. 

becb.e-de-mer,  s.  [Fr.  =  a  spade  of  the  sea  :  a 
sea  spade.]  The  Sea-slug  or  Trepaug,  a  marine 
animal,  Holothuria  eduliji,  eaten  as  a  luxury  by 
the  Chinese. 

tbecli  -Ic,  s.  [In  Fr.  bechique;  Port,  bechico; 
Or.  bechikos= suffering  from  congh ;  bcchos,  geni- 
tive of  fee.r=a  cough  ;  MMff^to  cough.] 

Pharmacy :  A  medicine  fitted  to  relieve  a  cough. 


A.  &B.  A»pr.  par.  and  particin.  adj.:   In  senses       bech -I-llte  s.    [From  Kerhi.  an  Italian  mineral- 
orrespouding  to  those  of  the  verb.  ogist.J  A  mineral  classed  by  Dana  with  his  Boraten. 

It  consists  of  boric  acid,  51-13;  lime,  2U'85;  water, 
26'25 ;  with  1'75  of  silica,  alumina,  and  magnesia. 
It  wus  found  by  Bechi  as  an  incrustation  at  the 
backs  of  the  boric  acid  lagoons  of  Tuscany,  being 
formed  probably  by  the  action  of  hot  vapor  on 
lime.  The  South  American  mineral  Hayesite  may 
be  the  same  species. 

bech  -le  de  as  ell  f  eft  guttural),*.  [From  Or.  lifjr. 
genit.  (wV/ios=acough.]  A  settled  cough.    (Scotch.) 


C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  operation  of  making 
calm  ;  the  state  of  being  made  calm  ;  a  calm  at  sea. 

"  Thou  art  a  merchant:  what  tellest  thou  me  of  crpsse 
winds,  of  Michaelmas  flaws,  of  ill  weathers,  of  tedious 
becnlmings,  of  piratical  hazards  ?" — Seasonable  Serm., 
p.  30. 

be  ca  me,  pret.  of  BECOME. 

'•  For  such  an  high  priest  became  us  .  .  ,"~IIfb. 
vii.  26. 


fate,     fit,     fare,     amidst,     wh5t,     fall,     father;     w6,     wSt,     here,     camel,    b.8r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cSr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      EB,     ca  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


beck 

*beck  .  i),  *becke  (1)  (Bug.),  beck,  *bek,  *baik 
>r../cA),s.  [A  contraction  of  Eug.becAron.  '  Mnhn.\\ 
I  BECKON,  BEACON,  BEAK.] 

1.  A  bow  or  curtsey,     (O.  Eng.  rf-  O.  Scotch.) 
"BeJcarlawteiCanquintscto,  fmrffnoc/o."— Prompt  Pan: 

2.  Any  nod  of  the  head. 
in'  In  a  general  sense. 

**  Haste  thee,  nymph,  ami  bring  with  thee 
Quips  and  cranks  and  wanton  wile*. 
Nods  ami  beck*  and  wreathed  smiles." 

Milton-.   V  Allegro. 

i /' i  .spec.:  A  nod  of  command. 

"  Then  forthwith  to  him  take*  a  chosen  band 
Of  spirits,  likest  to  himself  in  guile, 
To  be  at  baud,  am!  at  MH  /"•••.'.-  appear." 

Milton;  I'ttrmlin''  l\i'<jaitiedt  bk.  ii. 

r  To  be  at  any  one's  beck  and  call:  To  be  entirely 
at  his  service  and  disposal. 

beck  (2),  s.  [Icel.  bekkr=a  brook,  a  rivulet,  a 
Miiall  rapid  stream;  Sw.  back;  Dan.  bosk;  Dut. 
be<jk;  Ger.  bach.]  A  brook,  a  rivulet.  Used — 

fl.  As  an  ordinary  word,  chiefly  in  poetry. 

"  As  when  a  sunbeam  wavers  warm 
Within  the  dark  and  dimpled  brck." 

Tennyttuii:  The  Miller's  J)auuhter. 

-.  Aa  entering  into  the  composition  of  various 
geographical  names  in  the  North  of  England  gen- 
erally, viz.,  Millbeck,  Grysdale  Beck,  Gohlsil  Beck, 
Ac. 

beck  (:*),«.  [BAC,  BACK,  «.]  The  same  as  bac.k 
'-<  to  used  in  such  compounds  as  a  dye-beck  or  a 

xu<iff-l>t?ck.     (Knight.) 

beck,  *becke  (Kn<f.).  beck,  *bek  i.svofcn),  r.  i 
A  (.  |  See  BECK,  s.t  also  BKCKOX  and  BEACON.] 

A.  l/itr<in$itir<  : 

I.  To  make  obeisance ;  to  rringc.    (Scotch.) 

1.  Gen.:   Of  the  obeisance  made  by  either  sex 
indiscriminately. 

"Thay  late  thy  lieges  pray  to  stokkis  and  stanes, 
And  paintit  paiparis,  wuttis  nocht  quhat  thay  meine; 
Thay  bad  thame  t"-l.  and  bynge  at  deid  meunis  banes." 
Ban ntttyne  Poems,  198,  st.  11.     (Jamiesvu.) 

2.  Spec.:  To  curtsey  (restricted  to  the  obeisance 
made  by  a  woman,  as  distinguished  from  the  bow- 
ing practiced  by  a  man.) 

II.  To  give  a  nod  of  the  head  for  command  or 
other  purpose. 

B.  Trans. :  To  call  or  command,  as  by  means  of  a 
nod  (lit.  <£ Jig.). 

"  Bell,  book,  and  candle  shall  not  drive  me  back, 
When  gold  and  silver  beck  me  to  come  on." 

Shakt*2>-:  King  John,  iii.  3. 

*becke, s.    [BEAK.] 

"Headed  likeowlen,  with  heck?.*  uncomely  bent." 

SjH'nser:  F  V,  II.  xi.  8. 

beck  -Sr,  s,  [Possibly  a  corruption  of  Lat.  pager, 
jxi'jur,  or  pagrus;  Gr.  pagros,  phagros,  the  fish 
described  in  the  definition.]  A  name  of  the  braize 
<  /'-/f/rj/.s-  mdgaHs),  a  fish  of  the  family  Sparidae, 
[Sec  BRAIZE.  J 

beck  -et,  s  [Etym.  doubtful.  Compare  A.  S. 
/,,rr<i  =  a  pickax,  a  mattock;  or  Old  Eng.  becke=& 
beak.] 

Naut.:  Anything  used  to  confine  loose  ropes, 
tackles,  or  spars,  as  a  large  hook,  a  rope  with  an 
eye  at  one  end ;  a  bracket,  pocket,  loop,  &c.  (Gen- 
erally in  the  plural,  beckets.) 

beck  -Ing,  pr.par.    [BECK,  r.] 

beck  -Ite,  be  ek-lte,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Beeke, 
Dean  of  Bristol,  by  whom  it  was  first  discovered.] 
A  mineral,  a  variety  of  pseudo  morphous  quartz. 
It  consists  of  altered  coral  in  which  a  portion  of  the 
original  carbonate  of  limo  may  yet  be  detected, 
though  most  of  it  lias  been  replaced  by  chalcedony. 
It  is  found  iii  Devonshire,  England. 

beck  -let,  balk  -let,  a.  [Scotch  beck,  etym.  doubt- 
ful ;  -fc'f  =  little.]  An  undor-waistcoat.  (Scotch.) 

bSck  -6n,  *beck  -en,  *bec'-ne,  bekne  (ne-en), 
r.  ('.  &  t  [A.  S.  beacnan,  becniant  bycnan,  bi/cnian 
—  to  beckon ;  Icel.  ft«frna=to  nod;  O.  H.  Ger. 
'jauhnjan,pauhnentpauhan.  Comp.  also  Sw.  peka; 
Dan.  pege=tu  point  at  with  the  finger.]  [BECK  (1), 
«.,  BEACON.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  a  signal  to  one,  as  by  a  motion  of  the 
hand  or  of  a  finger,  or  the  nodding  of  the  head. 
"Yonder  snow-white  cloud,   that  floats  in  the  ether 

above  me, 

Seems  like  a  hand  that  is  pointing  and  brsktnnng 
over  the  ocean." 

Longfellow;  The  Courtship  nf  Milr*  .-tfaiidiah,  v. 

"  Over  the  river  they  beckon  to  me. 
Loved  one*  now  gone  to  the  further  side." 

A".  «'.  rrif-Af. 
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2.  With  tho  preposition  to. 

B.  Transitive:  To  summon  or  signal  to  by  moans 
of  a  motion  of  tho  hand,  a  nod,  &c.  {Followed  by 
the  objective  of  tho  person  signaled  to.) 

"  It  beckons  you  to  go  away  with  it, 
As  if  it  some  impartnient  did  desire 
To  you  alone."  Shakes^.:  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

beck  -$n,  s.  [From  beckon,  v.]  A  signal  con- 
veyed to  one  by  a  movement  of  the  hand,  the  head, 
or  in  some  similar  way. 

"So  she  came  forth,  and  entered  the  river,  with  a 
beckon  of  farewell  to  those  that  followed  her." — Banyan; 
I'ityrim'a  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

beck  -6ned,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BECKON,  v,] 
bSck'-on-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BECKON,  t\] 

*be-cllp  ,  *bicllp,  v.  t.  [A,  S.  beclyppan.]  To 
embrace. 

"And  he  took  a  child,  and  sett  him  in  the  myddil  of 
hem,  and  when  he  hadde  biclipped  him,  he  sayde  to  hem, 
Whoever  reseyveth  oon  of  siche  children  in  my  name,  he 
reseyveth  me."— Wicliffe:  St.  Mark,  ix.  86 

*bS-clIpped  *be-cllpt  e,*biclipped,*biclupte, 
pa.  par.  [BECLIP.] 

b  e  -Cloud  ,  r.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  cloud,  v.]  To 
cloud ;  to  cover  as  with  a  cloud. 

"  Storms  of  tears 

Becloud  his  eyes,  which  soon  forc'd  smiling  clears." 
P.  Fletcher    Pise.  Eccl.  5,  nt.  15 

be-cl6ud  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BECLOUD.] 
"  Stella  oft  sees  the  very  face  of  woe 
Painted  in  my  beclouded  stormy  face." 

Sidney:  Astrophel  anil  Stella. 

bS-Cloud  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BECLOUD.] 
b6-c6me,  *be-c6m  me,  *bl~com  e,  bi  come,  by 

come,  v.  i.  «  t.     [Eng.  pref.  be,  and  come.    The  v.  i. 

is  from  A.  S.  becuman,  (pret.  becom,  becomon;  pa. 

par.  becumen)  =  (l)  to  go  or  enter  into,  to  meet  with, 

to  come  to.  to  come  together;  (2)  to  come,  to  hap- 

ni,  to  fall  out,  to  befall.  In  Sw.  bekomma,  Dan. 
omme,  Dut.  bekomen,  Ger.  bekommen  all=to  get, 
to  receive,  to  obtain  ;  the  German  verb  also  being= 
to  have;  O.  H.  Gor.  piguPman;  Goth,  bikwiman. 
From  A.  S.  cuman;  O.  H.  Ger.  queman,  chueman; 
Goth,  beqviman.  (COME.)  Comp.  also  Sw.  beqvam 
=fit,  convenient,  apt,  proper,  qualified,  easy;  Dan. 
bequemmelig;  Ger.  beem  =  commodious,  easy.  ] 
[COMELY.] 

A.  Intransitive,   or   more    exactly,  a    Copula  or 
Apposition  Verb  like  the  verb  to  be.    [Directly  from 
A.  S.  becuman.    (See  etym.)J    In  a  general  sense  to 
pass  from  one  state  or  condition  into  another,  more 
especially  to  grow  into  something  more  developed, 
greater,  more  powerful,  or  in  other  respects  moro 
satisfactory,  or  to  recede  into  something  smaller, 
more  degenerate,  more  withered  and  decaying. 

"  And  unto  the  Jews  I  became  as  a  Jew,  that  I  might 
gain  the  Jews." — lOoj*.  ii.  20. 

"  .  .  .  the  Campbells,  the  children  of  Diarmid,  had 
become  in  the  Highlands  what  the  Bourbons  had  become 
in  Europe." — Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  xiii. 

"...  for  all  thy  blessed  youth 
Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 
Of  palsied  eld." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

f  To  become  of:  To  be  tho  final  state,  condition, 
or  place  into  or  to  which  any  specified  person  or 
thing  has  as  yet  passed ;  to  be  the  present  fate  of. 
(Used  only  after  the  interrogation  what,  which  may 
refer  to  a  person  or  a  thing.) 

"The  first  hints  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  were 
taken  from  a  common  person's  wondering1  what  became  of 
all  the  blood  which  issued  out  of  the  heart."—  Graunt. 

B.  Transitive.    [Directly  from  A.  S.  becuman=to 
please.    (See  etym.)  ] 

1.  To  be  suitable  for,  to  befit,  tobecongruouswith, 
to  be  proper  to  or  for,  to  bo  in  harmony  with. 
Used— 

(a)  As  an  ordinary  personal  verb. 

"If  I  become  not  a  cart  as  well  as  another  man  .  .  ." 
— Shakesp.:  1  Henry  IV.,  ii.  4. 

"But  speak  thou  the  things  which  become  sound  doc- 
trine."— Titus  ii.  1. 

(fc)  As  an  impersonal  verb. 

"  Only  let  your  conversation  be  as  it  becometh  the  gospel 
of  ('hrirtt  .  .  ."—Phil.  i.  27. 

2.  To  be  the  present  fate  of,  to  have  become  of. 
(See  v.t.)     (In  the  subjoined  example,  Where  is  be- 
come— what  lias  become  of.  i 

"I  cannot  joy,  until  I  be  resolv'd 
Where  our  right  valiant  father  is  become." 

N/m/Lffip..-  3  Henry  VI. ,  ii.  I. 

^T  To  become  of  (nominally  as  t*.  t.) :  To  be  the 
present  fate  of.  The  expression  "What  is  become  of 
\on.'"  is  aloss  proper  way  of  saying  "What  has 
become  of  you?' 

be  c6m  e,  *be-c6m  ed,  *be-com  -en,  *be-c6m '- 
In,  bicomen,  pa. par.  &  a.  [BECOME,  r.] 


becomingly 

A.  As  pa.  par,    (Of  all  forms  except  becomed) :  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As   participial  adj.     (Of  the  form  become) : 
Becoming,  fit,  suitable,  appropriate. 

be-c6m  -Ing,  *be-c6m  -mlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  a. 
[BECOME,  v.\ 

A.  Aspr.par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  tho  verb,  whether  intransitive  or  transitive. 

"This  is,  sir,  a  doubt 
In  such  a  time  nothing  becoming  you, 
Nor  satisfying  us." 

Shakesp,;  CymbeUne,  iv.  4. 

B.  As  participial  adj.:  Befitting,  suitable,  proper; 
in  harmony  or  Keeping  with ;  graceful  in  conduct, 
in  attire.  &c. 

"  And  many  a  compliment  politely  penn'd;     - 
But  unattired  in  that  bectmiiny  vest 
Religion  weaves  for  her    .    «    ." 

r-  Table  Talk. 


*'  It  is  sometimes  followed  by  in,  for,  or  of,  the 
last  being  obsolete. 

"Their  discourses  are  such  as  belong  to  their  age, 
their  calling,  and  their  breeding;  such  as  are  becoming  of 
them,  and  of  them  only."~J)ryden. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I,  In  the  abstract:  That  which  is  befitting,  suit- 
;iblr.  proper,  in  harmony  with,  or  graceful. 

''Self-respect  and  a  fine  sense  of  the  becoming  were 
not  to  be  expected  from  one  who  had  led  a  life  of 
mendicancy  and  adulation." — Macaulatj.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
vii. 

*2.  In  the  concrete :  Ornament. 

"Sir,  forgive  me, 

Since  my  becomings  kill  me  when  they  not 
Eye  well  to  you." 

Shakesp.,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  3. 

Tf  (a)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  the  terms  fceeom- 
ing,  decent,  fit,  and  suitable:  "What  is  becoming 
respects  the  manner  of  being  in  society,  such  as  it 
ought,  as  to  person,  time,  and  place.  Decency 
regards  the  manner  of  displaying  one's  self,  so  as 
to  be  approved  and  respected.  Fitness  and  suit- 
ableness relate  to  tho  disposition,  arrangement,  and 
order  of  either  being  or  doing,  according  to  per- 
sonst  things,  or  circumstances.  The  becoming 
consists  of  an  exterior  that  is  pleasing  to  the  view ; 


tho  established  customs  and  usages  of  society.  The 
dress  of  a  woman  is  becoming  that  renders  her  per- 
son more  agreeable  to  the  eye ;  it  is  decent  if  it  no 
wise  offend  modesty ;  it  i<$fit  if  it  be  what  tho  occa- 
sion requires ;  it  is  suitable  if  it  be  according  to  the 
rank  and  character  of  the  wearer.  What  is  becom- 
ing varies  for  every  individual;  the  age,  the 
complexion,  the  stature,  and  the  habits  of  the  per- 
son must  be  consulted  i»  order  to  obtain  the 
appearance  which  is  becoming;  what  becomes  a 
young  female,  or  one  of  fair  complexion,  may  not 
become  one  who  is  farther  advanced  in  life,  or  who 
has  dark  features.  Decency  is  one  and  the  same  for 
all;  all  civilized  nations  have  drawn  the  exact  line 
between  the  decent  and  indecent,  although  fashion 
may  sometimes  draw  females  aside  from  this  line. 
Fitness  varies  with  tho  seasons,  or  the  circum- 
stances of  persons;  what  is  fit  for  the  winter  is  unfit 
for  the  summer,  or  what  is  fit  for  dry  weather  is 
unfit  for  the  wet;  what  is  fit  for  town  is  not  Jit 
for  tho  country ;  what  is  fit  for  a  healthy  person  is 
not  fit  for  one  that  is  infirm.  Suitableness  accom- 
modates itself  to  tho  external  circumstances  and 
conditions  of  persons ;  the  house,  the  furniture,  the 
equipage  of  a  prince,  must  be  suitable  to  his  rank ; 
the  retinue  of  an  ambassador  must  be  suitable  to 
the  character  which  he  has  to  maintain,  and  to  the 
wealth,  dignity,  and  importance  of  the  nation 
whose  monarch  he  represents." 

(b)  Becoming,  comely,  and  graceful  are  thus 
discriminated:  These  epithets  "are  employed  to 
mark  in  general  what  is  agreeable  to  the  eye.  Be- 
coming denotes  less  than  comely,  and  this  loss  than 
graceful;  nothing  can  bo  comely  or  graceful  which 
is  unbecoming;  although  many  things  are  becom- 
ing which  are  neither  comely  nor  graceful.  Becom- 
ing respects  the  decorations  of  tho  person,  and  the 
exterior  deportment;  comely  respects  natural 
embellishments ;  graceful,  natural  or  artificial 
accomplishments:  manner  is  becoming;  figure  is 
comely ;  air,  figure,  or  attitude  is  graceful.  Becom- 
ing is  relative ;  it  depends  on  taste  and.  opinion, 
on  accordance  with  the  prevailing  sentiments  or 
particular  circumstances  of  society.  Comely  and 
graceful  aro  absolute;  they  aro  qualities  feft  and 
acknowledged  by  all."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

be-c6m'-Ifig-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  becoming;  4y.]  In  a 
becoming  manner;  suitably,  properly,  befittmgly. 

"...  expediently,  piously,  and  prudently,  consci- 
entiously, and  becojHimjly." — lip.  Taylor:  Art  if.  Hands, 
p.  14. 


"bfiil,     tody;     po~ut,    J6~wl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  -  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan,     -tion,     -slou  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  -  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 


Decomingness 

be-c6m -Ing-ness,  «.  [Eng.  becoming;  -ness.~\ 
The  quality  of  being  proper  or  becoming ;  propriety. 

"  Nor  is  the  ma jesty  of  the  divine  government  greater 
in  its  extent  than  the  becominaness  hereof  is  in  its 
manner  and  form." — Grew. 

»be-c6m'me,  v.  I.  &  t.    [BECOME.] 
*be-c&m  -mlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [BECOME.] 
*bec -que  (quo  as  kwa),   a.    [Fr.  becqufe,  be- 
quee.] 
Heraldry :  Beaked. 

be-crlp-ple  (pie  as  pel),  v.t.  [Eng.  pref.  be, 
and  cripple.]  To  cripple,  to  lame. 

"Those  whom  yon  bedwarf  and  becripple  by  your 
poisonous  medicines." — More;  Mystery  oftlodliness  (I860), 
p.  277. 

be-cui'-b?,  (cu  as  kw),  s.    [BICBIBA.] 

b<S-ctt  -n&,  *.  A  ferocious  fish  (Sphyrcena  vul- 
garis)  of  the  Mediterranean,  It  belongs  to  the 
family  Sphyrcenidce,  and  resembles  the  pike.  From 
its  scales  and  air-bladder  is  obtained  a  substance 
useful  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  pearls.  The 
flesh  is  of  good  flavor. 

*be-cfilT,  t>.  t.  [Eng.  pref.  be,  and  curl.]  To  curl ; 
to  cover  or  adorn  with  curls. 

"Is  the  beau  compelled  against  his  will  to  practice 
winning  airs  before  the  glass,  or  employ  for  whole  hours 
all  the  thought  withinside  his  noddle  to  bepowder  and 
becurl  the  outside  y" — Search:  Freewill,  Foreknowledge, 
and  Fate,  p.  98. 

be-cQrse,  v.  t.    To  shower  curses  on. 

bed  (1),  *bedde  (1).  ».  [A.  S.  bed,  bred,  bedd=a. 
bed,  couch,pallet,  tick  of  a  bed,  bed  in  a  garden; 
O.  S.  Icel.,  Dan.,  &  O.  Fries,  bed;  Out.  bed,  and  in 
compos,  bedde;  Ger.bett;  M.  H.  Ger.  bette ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  betti,  petti=&  bed.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit . :  An  article  of  domestic  furniture  to  sleep 
upon.    Originally  a  bed  was  the  skin  of  a  beast 
stretched  upon  the  floor;  then  rushes,  heath,  and 
after  a  time  straw  were  substituted.    A  modern  bed 
consists  of  a  large  mattress  stuffed  with  feathers, 
hair,    or    other  materials,   with    bolster,   pillow, 
sheets,  blankets,  &c.,  the  whole  raised  from  the 
ground  on  a  bedstead.    The  term  bed  sometimes 
excludes  and  sometimes  includes  the  bedstead.    In 
India,  and  other  Eastern  countries,  the  bed  of  a 
native,  at  least  on  his  travels,  is  simply  a  mat,  a 
rug,  or  a  bit  of  old  carpet;  his  bed-clothes  are  his 
scarf  or  plaid.    "Bed"  and  bed-clothes  he  has  no 
difficulty  in  carrying  with  him  as  he  goes. 

"  I  say  unto  thee,  Arise,  and  take  up  thy  bed,  and  go 
thy  way  into  thine  house.  And  immediately  he  arose, 
took  up  the  tied,  and  went  forth  before  them  all.  .  .  "*- 
Mark  ii.  11,  12. 

T  To  make  a  bed:  To  put  a  bed  in  order  after  it 
has  been  used. 

"...  I  keep  his  house  ;  and  I  wash,  wring,  brew, 
bake,  scour,  dress  meat  and  drink,  make  the  beds,  and  do 
all  myself."— Shakesp,:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  4. 

2.  Half  figuratively : 

(a)  A  sloepiug-place,  a  lodging. 

"  On  my  knees  I  beg 

That  you'll  vouchsafe  me  raiment,  bed,  and  food." 
Shakesp. :  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

(6)  Marriage,  or  its  lawful  use. 

"  George,  the  eldest  son  of  this  second  bed,  was,  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  by  the  singular  care  and  affection 
of  his  mother,  well  brought  up." — Clarendon. 

(c)  Child-birth. 

IT  To  be  brought  to  bed :  To  be  delivered  of  a  child. 
It  is  often  used  with  tho  particle  of;  as,  "she  was 
brought  to  bed  of  a  daughter." 

"  Ten  months  after  Florimel  happen'd  to  wed, 
And  was  brought  in  a  laudable  manner  to  bed" 

Prior. 

To  put  to  beil :  Either  to  do  so  in  a  general  sense, 
or,  spec.,  to  aid  in  child-birth,  to  deliver  of  a  child. 

3.  Quite  figuratively : 

(a)  The  grave  in  which  the  body  reposes  in  death. 
(Used  specially  of  the  calm  sleep  of  death,  appro- 
priate to  the  righteous  as  distinguished  from  the 
wicked.) 

".  .  .  this  bed  of  death." — Shakesp.:  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  v.  8. 

"  We  thought  as  we  hollowed  his  narrow  bed, 

And  smoothed  down  his  lonely  pillow. 
That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o'er  his 

head, 
Aad  we  far  away  on  the  billow." 

Wolfe:  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore. 

(b)  In  a  more  general  sense:  That  in  which  any- 
thing lies. 

"  See  hoary  Albula's  infected  tide 
O'er  the  warm  bed  of  smoaking  sulphur  glide." 

AMison. 
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(c)  A  bank  of  earth  raised  slightly  above  the 
ordinary  level  in  a  garden,  and  planted  with  flowers 
or  whatever  other  vegetable  productions  it   was 
designed  to  receive. 

"  Herbs  will  be  tenderer  and  fairer,  if  you  take  them 
out  of  beds  when  they  are  newly  come  up,  and  remove 
them  into  pots  with  better  earth. ".-^Bacon. 

(d)  The  channel  of  a  river. 

"  The  great  magazine  for  all  kinds  of  treasure  is  sup» 
posed  to  be  the  bed  of  the  Tiber." — Additon. 

(e)  A  layer.    [II.  8.] 

(/}  Sorrow,  pain,    affliction,   judgments.    (Rev. 
ii.  22.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Law.    Divorce  from  bed  and  board  (in  Lat.  a 
mensa  et  th&ro) :  Divorce  of  a  husband  and  wife,  to 
the  extent  of  separating  them  for  a  time,  tho  wife 
receiving  support,  under  the   name    of   alimony, 
during  the  severance. 

2.  Ronian  Archceol,    Dining  bed,  discubitory  bed: 
An  article  of  domestic  furniture  among  the  Romans, 
upon  which  they   reclined   at  meals.    Three  such 
"beds  "  were  generally  placed  around  three  sides  of 
a  table,  the  attendants  having  access  to  the  fourth. 
[TRICLINIUM.] 

3.  French  History.    Bed  of  justice: 

(a)  Lit.:  The  throne  on  wnich,  before  the  revo- 
lution of  1789,  the  king  used  to  sit  when  he  went  to 
Parliament  to  look  after  the  affairs  of  State,  the 
officers  of   Parliament    attending    him  in  scarlet 
robes. 

(b)  Fig. :  As  this  interference  of  the  king  with  the 
Parliament  was  not  compatible  with  free  govern- 
ment, sitting  on  the  bed  of  justice  came  to  signify 
the  exertion  of  arbitrary  power. 

4.  Afach. :  The    foundation-piece  or    portion   of 
anything  on  which  the  body  of  it  rests,  as  the  bed- 
piece  of  a  steam-engine;  the  lower  stone  of  a  grind- 
ing  mill;   or   the    DOX,    body,    or  receptacle  of  a 
venicle. 

5.  Gunnery: 

(a)  Bed  of  a  mortar:  A  solid  piece  of  oak,  hol- 
lowed in  the  middle  to  receive  the  breech  and  half 
the  trunnions. 

(6)  Bed  of  a  great  gun :  The  thick  plank  which 
lies  immediately  under  the  piece,  and  constitutes 
the  body  of  the  carriage. 

(c)  In  a  rifle:  The  hollow  stock  designed  for  the 
reception  of  the  barrel. 

6.  Printing:  The  level  surface  of  a  printing  press 
on  which  the  form  of  type  is  laid.     In  the   old 
wooden  presses,  now  superseded  by  iron,  the  bed 
was  usually  of  stone. 

7.  Ship  or  other  Carpentry: 

ia)  The  cradle  of  a  ship  on  the  stocks. 
6)  The  thickest  part  of  a  bowsprit. 
c)  The  surface  in  a  plane-stock  on  which   the 
plane-iron  is  supported.    (Knight.) 

8.  Masonry: 

(a)  The  direction  in  which  the  several  layers  of 
stone  lie  in  a  quarry ;  also  a  course  of  stones  or 
bricks  in  a  wall.  In  the  case  of  bricks  or  tiles  in 
position  the  side  specially  called  the  bed  is  the 
lower  one. 

(6)  The  top  and  bottom  surface  of  stones  when 
worked  for  building. 

(c)  A  place  on  which  a  brick  or  tile  is  laid,  or  a 
place  prepared  for  the  rearing  upon  it  of  a  wall. 

9.  Geol. :  A  stratum,  a  layer  of  rock. 

"Among the  English  Pliocene  beds  the  next  in  antiq- 
uity is  the  Red  Crag-  •  •  ."—Lyell:  Student's  Elements 
of  Geol.  (1871),  p.  170. 

10.  Billiards:  The  flat  surface  of  a  billiard  table, 
covered  with  green  cloth.    Formerly  it  was  of  wood ; 
now  nearly  all  billiard  tables  have  slate  beds. 

11.  Nautical:   The  impression  or  "form"  made 
by  a  ship's  bottom  on  mud  after  being  left  by  an 
ebb-tide.    (Smyth:  Sailor's  Word-Book.) 

B.  Attributively  in  the  sense  of,  pertaining  to, 
or  connected  with  a  bed,  as  in  the  following  com- 
pounds : 

*bed-ale,  s.  An  entertainment  at  a  country  wed- 
ding among  poor  people ;  christening  ale. 

bed-bottom,  s.  The  sacking,  iron  spring  bar?,  or 
anything  similar,  affixed  interiorly  to  the  frame- 
work of  a  bedstead  to  support  the  bed. 

bed-bug,  9.  Tho  Cimex  lectularius,  in  some 
places  a  too  well-known  insect.  [Buo,  CIMEX.] 

"...  the  disgusting  animal  in  question,  namely, 
the  bfd-bug  or  Cimex  lectularius." —Griffith's  Cuvier,  iv, 
237. 

bed-Chair,  s.  A  chair  with  a  movable  back, 
intended  to  support  a  sick  person  sitting  up  in  bed. 

bed-chamber,  s.  &  a. 

1.  Aaitubstantive:  A  chamber  containing  a  bed  or 
beds. 

"  For  when  they  came  into  the  house,  he  lay  on  his  bed 
in  his  bed-chamber,  .  .  ."—2  Samuel  iv.  7. 

*TT  (al  Grooms  of  tte  Bed-chamber :  Certain  func- 
tionaries in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  department  of 
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the  Royal  Household.  These  are  now  called 
Grooms  in  Waiting.  Besides  them  there  are  five 
tl  Extra  Grooms  in  Waiting."  L^ROOM.] 

(b)  Ladies  of  the  Bed-chamber:  Certain  ladtea 
who  render  service,  under  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes, 
to  her  Majesty  the  Queen.  There  are  eight "  Ladies 
of  the  Bed-chamber,"  all  titled,  two  of  them  being 
duchesses,  one  a  marchioness,  and  one  a  countess  ; 
six  "Extra  Ladies  of  the  Bed-chamber,"  fourcount- 
osses  and  two  viscountesses ;  eight  **  Bed-chamber 
Women,"  one  a  viscountess,  and  even  the  humblest 
with  "Honorable"  prefixed  to  their  name!*;  and. 
finally,  three  Extra  Bed-chamber  Women,  one  des- 
ignated "Lady"  and  the  other  "Honorable." 
These  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Maids  of 
Honor,  of  whom  there  are  at  present  eight,  all  with 
the  official  title  "Hon."  before  their  names.  Sim- 
ilarly, in  the  Princess  of  Wales'  household  there 
are  four  Ladies  of  the  Bed-chamber,  four  Bed- 
chamber Women,  and  two  Extra  Bed-chamber 
Women ;  in  that  of  Princess  Christian  two  Honorary 
Bed-chamber  Women ;  and  in  that  of  the  Princess 
Louise  (Marchioness  of  Lome)  one  Lady  of  the 
Bod-chamber. 

t(c)  Lords  of  the  Bed-chamber:  Certain  officers 
belonging  to  the  Royal  Household,  under  the  Groom 
of  the  Stole,  or.as  he  is  now  designated,  the  Groom 
of  the  Robes.  They  are  now  generally  called  Lords 
in  Waiting.  They  are  eight  in  number,  all  members 
of  the  nobility.  They  wait  in  turn.  They  are  not 
the  same  as  Grooms  of  the  Bed-chamber.  [See  Tf(a). ] 

"  ,  .  .  to  frequent  the  Court,  and  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  Lord  of  the  Bed-chamber.'' — Macaulay:  Hi&t. 
I-'/".:.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  a  bed-chamber, 
attached  to  a  bed-chamber,  or  performing  service  in 
one,  as  "  a  bed-chamber  woman." 

bed-clothes,  s.  j)l.  "  Clothes  "  or  coverlets,  such 
as  sheets,  blankets,  and  a  counterpane  spread  over  a 
bed  for  warmth's  sake. 

"For  he  will  be  swine-drunk,  and  in  his  sleep  he  does 
little  harm,  save  to  his  bed-clothes  about  him." — Shakesp.: 
All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  iv.  3. 

Bed-clothes  clasp:  A  clasp  for  keeping  the  bed- 
clothes from  being  to  any  extent  displaced. 

bed-curtains,  s.  pi.  Curtains  partly  or  entirely 
surrounding  a  bed  to  keep  the  sleeper  from  draughts 
of  air. 

bed-hangings, 's.  pL  Hangings  or  curtains  for  a 
bed1 

.  .  the  story  of  the  prodigal,  or  the  German 
banting  in  water-work,  is  worth  a  thousand  of  these  '••••'- 
hangings.  .  .  ." — Shakesp.:  2  Henry  /*".,  ii.  1. 

bed-head,  *.    The  head  of  a  bed. 

tbed-lare,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  bed,  and  O.  Scotch  Inrc 
=bed;  from  A.  S.  leger=(l)  a  lying  down,  (2)  canst* 
of  lying  down,  a  disease,  (3)  place  of  lying  down,  a 
bed.]  (Scotch.) 

1.  As  substantive :  A  bed. 

IT  Cheld  bed-lare :  Child-bed. 

"...  and  because  his  wiff  wes  Hand  in  chetd  hftt- 
lare  abidand  the  will  of  God."— Act.  Dom.  Cone.,  A.  1494, 
p.  372. 

'1.  As  adjective :  Bedridden;  confined  to  bed. 

"  .  .  .  to  pruft  that  Johne  of  Kerss  wes  «eke  and 
bfdlare  the  tyme  of  the  alienatioun  of  the  said  land,  and 
how  sone  he  deit  thereftir,"  Ac.— Act.  Audit.,  A.  1474, 
p.  36. 

bed-lathe,  s.  A  lathe  of  tho  normal  type  in 
which  the  puppets  and  rest  are  supported  upon  two 
parallel  and  horizontal  beams  or  shears. 

bed-linen,  s.  Linen,  i.  e.,  sheets  and  pilluw- 
cases  for  a  bed. 

bed-pan,  s. 

*1.  \  warming-pan. 

2.  A  pan  or  utensil  for  one  confined  to  bed. 
bed-piece,  bed-plate,  «. 

Mech.:  The  foundation  piece,  plate,  or  framing 
by  which  the  other  parts  are  held  in  place.  It  is; 
called  also  a  sole-plate. 

bed-post,  s.  One  of  the  posts  of  a  bed,  support- 
ing the  canopy  or  curtains. 

"...  her  head  leaning  to  a  bed-post  .  .  ." — WVs* 
man:  Surg. 

*bed-presser,  s.    A  great  lazy  person. 

"...  this  sanguine  coward,  this  bfd-pressfr,  this 
horseback  breaker,  this  huge  hill  of  flesh."—  SAaAvs/-..- 
1  Henry  IV.,  ii.  4. 

bed-quilt,  s.    A  quilt  for  a  bed.    [Quii/r.] 
bed-rid,  bed-ridden,  a.    [Eng.  bed;   and  rid, 

ridden,  pa.  par.  of  ride.    In  A.  S.  bedrida,  bedd- 

ri'da,  bedredat  beddredda.] 
1.  Of  persons:  Confined  to  bed  by  age  or  sickne.-*?- 

"  Better  at  home  lie  bedrid,  not  only  idle, 
Inglorious,  unemploy'd,  with  age  outworn." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonfstr*. 

"He  might  be  bedridden.*' — Sfaeattlau:  Hist.  Eny.f 
ch.  xii. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     ctire,     unite,     cflr,     rflle,     fdll;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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2.  Of  things:  Characteristic  of  a  person  confined 
to  bed  by  sickness. 

"Disturb  his  hours  of  rest  with  restless  trances, 
Afflict  him  in  his  bed  with  bedrid  proans." 

Shakesp.:  TarqitiH  and  Lucrece. 

bed-rite,  s.  The  rite,  ceremony,  or  privilege  of 
the  marriage-bed. 

"Whose  vows  are  that  no  bed-fite  shall  be  paid. 
Till  Hymen'storch  be  lighted." 

Shakesp.;  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

(Editions  consulted  by  Dr.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Cowden 
Clarke,  Ac.) 

TI  Bed-rite  gives  a  more  logical  moaning  to  the 
passage  than  bed-right  (q.  v.). 

bed-rock,  s.  The  stratum  that  underlies  the 
mineral-bearing  rock  or  soil. 

bed-room,  s. 

*1.  Room  in  a  bed. 

2.  A  room  designed  for  tho  accommodation  of  a 
bed,  to  bo  occupied  during  the  night. 

"The  collectors  were  empowered  to  examine  the  in- 
terior of  every  house  in  the  realm,  to  disturb  families  at 
meals,  to  force  the  doors  of  bed-rooms  .  .  ." — Xacatt- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

bed-screw,  s.  A  screw  used  to  put  and  hold 
together  the  framework  of  wooden  bedsteads  and 
bedposts.  Also  a  powerful  machine  for  lifting  largo 
bodies,  and  placed  against  the  gripe  of  a  ship  to  be 
launched  for  starting  her.  (Smyth;  Sailor's  Word- 
Book.) 

bed-sick,  *bed-seik,  s.  Confined  to  bod  by  indis- 
position. 

"  It  is  enjoined,  that  if  one  be  prevented  from  obeying 
a  legal  summons  by  sickness,  it  be  provin  be  a  testimonial 
.  .  .  with  twa  witnessis,  that  he  is  brrt-xeik,  and  may 
tot  travel,  .  .  ."—  Balfvur:  Pract.,p.  361,  A.  1568. 

bed-side,  «.    The  side  of  a  bed. 

"  When  I  was  thus  dressed,  I  was  (carried  to  a  bed-side." 
—Tatter,  No.  15. 

bed-sore,  «.  A  soro  produced  by  long  lying  in 
bed.  Usually  a  result  of  careless  nursing. 

*bed-staff,  *bedd-staff,  s.  A  wooden  pin  for- 
merly affixed  to  the  sides  of  a  bedstead,  to  hold  the 
clothes  from  slipping  on  either  side. 

"Give  her  a  remembrance  with  a  bedd-staff,  that  she  is 
forced  to  wear  the  Northumberland-arms  a  week  after," — 
Twelve  Ingenious  Characters  (1686).  (Halliicell;  Contrib. 
to  Lexicog.) 

"  Hostess,  accommodate  us  with  a  bed-staff" 

BenJonson:  Every  Man  in  his  Humor. 

bed-steps,  s.pl.    Steps  for  ascendinga  bed. 
bed-stock,  8.   A  bedstead, 
bed-straw.    [BEDSTRAW.] 
*bed-stre,  s.    Materials  of  a  bed. 
"Yschal   moiste  my  bed-sire  with  my  teeris."—  Wyclif: 
Psalm  vii.  7. 

tbed-swerver,  s.  Ono  who  swerves  from  faith- 
fulness with  regard  to  marriage  vows. 

"She's  a  bed-strfrver,  even  as  bad  as  those 
That  vulgars  give  the  boldest  titles  to." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  1. 

bed-tick,  s.  [In  Dut.  beddetijk.]  Cloth  made 
into  a  huge  bag  to  contain  tho  feathers  or  other 
material  of  a  mattress;  a  mattress,  without  the 
material  used  for  stuffing  it.  (Pennant.) 

bed-time,  B.    The  time  for  retiring  to  bed. 

"Bell  !  thou  soundest  merrily  ; 
Tellest  thou  at  evening, 

Bed-time  draweth  iiiph." 
Longfellow:  Translations;  Song  of  the  Bell. 

tbed  -ward,  adv.  Toward  bed  or  rest,  or  the 
time  of  resting. 

"Conch* d,  and  now  fill'd  with  pasture  gazing  sat, 
Or  bed-ward  ruminating." 

Milton:  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  350. 

*[  In  the  examples  which  follow  bedivard  looks 
like  a  substantive ;  but  in  reality  toward  is  split  into 
two  words,  to  and  ward,  and  the  substantive  is  only 
bed. 

"While  your  poor  fool  and  clown,  for  fear  of  peril, 
Sweats  hourly  for  a  dry  brown  crust  to  bedward." 

Albumazar  (O.  Pl.\  vii.  160. 
"  As  merry*as  when  our  nuptial  day  was  done, 
And  tapers  burned  to  bedward." 

Shakcsp..-  Coriolantts,  i.  6. 

bed-winch,  s.  An  implement  used  to  tighten  up 
or  to  loosen  and  extract  bedscrews  in  wooden  bed- 
steads. (Frequently  spelled  and  pronounced  bed- 
wrench.) 

bed-WOrk,  s.  Work  done  in  bed  without  any 
great  exertion  of  energy ;  work  performed  with  no 
toil  of  the  hands. 

"The  still  nnd  mental  parts 
That  do  contrive  how  many  hands  shall  strike 
When  fitness  calls  them  on,  and  know,  by  measure 
Of  their  observant  toil,  the  enemy's  weight ; 
Why,  this  hath  not  a  finger's  dignity, 
They  call  this  bedtcork,  mappery,  closet  war." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  andCressida,  i.  3. 


*bed  (2),  s     [BEAD,*.] 
*bed-howse,  s.    [BEDEHOUSE.] 
"bed-roll,  s.    [BEAD-ROLL.] 

bed,  *bedde,  v.  t.  &  i.  [From  bed,  s.  (q.  v.)  In 
Ger.  betten.\ 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Of  a  literal  bed,  or  of  literal  bcddiny,for  man 
or  for  beast ; 

fl.  To  place  in  a  bed. 
(a)  In  a  general  sense : 

"She  was  publicly  contracted,  stated  as  a  bride,  and 
solemnly  bedded." — Bacon. 
*  t(&)  Spec.:  To  cohabit  with. 

"  They  have  married  me  : 
I'll  to  the  Tuscan  wars,  and  never  bed  her." 

Shakesp.;  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  ii.  3. 

2.  To  make  partaker  of  the  bed. 

"There  was  a  doubt  ripped  up,  whether  Arthur  was 
bedded  with  his  lady."— Bat-on. 

3.  Reflectively :  To  make  one's  self  a  bed  or  place 
of  rest  anywhere. 

"A  snake  bedded  himself  under  the  threshold  of  a 
country  house."—  L' Estrange. 

4.  To  supply  a  horse  -T  cow  with  litter. 

II.  Of  a  plant-bed  in  a  garden: 

1.  To  lay  out  plants  in  rectangular  or  other  plots. 

2.  To  sow  or  plant  in  earth. 

"Lay  the  turf  with  the  grass  side  downward,  upon 
which  lay  some  of  your  best  mold  to  bed  your  quick  in, 
and  lay  your  quick  upon  it."— Mortime r. 

III.  Of  anything  hollow  and  bed-like:  To  lay  in 
anything  hollow  and  bed-like. 

IV.  Of  anything  which  lies  flat:  To  lay  in  order; 
to  stratify ;  specially  of  laying  a  course  of  bricks  or 
stones  in  mortar  or  cement. 

B.  Intransitive :  To  cohabit. 

"If  he  be  married,  and  bed  with  his  wife,  .  .  ." — 
Wise  ma  n. 

*bed  (1),  pret.  of  BID  (q.  v.). 

"  Nor  leave  his  stand  until!  his  Captaine  bed." 

tyenyer:  F.  Q.,  I.  ii.  41. 

*bed  (2),  pret.  of  BIDE  (q.  v.).  [A.  S.  bad;  from 
bidan=to  abide,]  Abode. 

"Then  sped  up  to  Cahrtich  sone, 
Whair  they  bed  all  that  night." 
Battell  ofSalrinnes.     (Poems  Ififft  Cent.,  p.  850.) 

be-dab  -ble,  v.  t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  dabble.] 
To  sprinkle  over ;  to  wet. 
be-dab  -bled,  pa.par.  &a.    [BEDABBLE.] 
"  Bedabbled  with  the  dew,  and  torn  with  briars." 

Makeup.;  Midsummer  Wight's  Dream,  iii.  2. 
"  Idols  of  gold  from  heathen  temples  torn, 
Bedabbled  all  with  blood." 

Scott:   Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  31. 

be-dab  -bllng,  pr.  par.  &«.    [BEDABBLE.] 

*be-daff ,  r.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  O.  Eng.  daff=& 
fool.]  To  make  a  fool  of. 

"  Be  not  bedaffed  for  your  innocence." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9,067. 

*be-daffed,  pa.par.    [BEDAFF.] 

*be-daf-flng,  pr.par.    [BEDAFF.] 

foe-dag  -gle  (gle  as  gel),  r.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be, 
and  daggle.}  To  soil  the  clothes  by  allowing  them 
to  touch  the  mud  in  walking,  or  by  bespattering 
them  as  one  moves  forward.  (Now  generally  spelled 
bedraggle,  q.  v.) 

"The  pure  ermine  had  rather  die  than  be  bedaggled 
with  filth." — Wodroephe:  French  and  English  Grammar 
(1626),  p.  324. 

be-dag-gled  (gled  as  geld),  pa.  par.  &  o. 
[BEDAGGLE.] 

be-dag'-gllng,  pr.par.    [BEDAGGLE.] 
*be-da  gh,  v.  /.    [A.  S.  prefix  be,  nnd  dagian=to 
dawn,  to  become  day.]    To  dawn  upon. 

"Lest  the  day  vs  bedaghe  and  our,deedes  knowen." 
Destruction  of  Troy,  MS.     (S.  in  Boucher.) 

*be-da  re,  r.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  dare.}  To 
dare. 

"  The  eagle    ...    is  emboldened 
With  eyes  intentive  to  bedare  the  sun." 

Peelf:  David  and  Bet hsabf, 

*be-da  red,  pa.  par.    [BEDAEE.] 
*be-da  r-Ing,  pr.  par.    [BEDARE.] 
*be  dark,  *be-derk  ,  r.  t.     [Eng.  prefix  be,  and 
dark,]    To  darken. 

"  Whan  the  blacke winter  nighte, 
Without  moone  or  sterre  light, 
Bederked  hath  the  water  stronde." 

Qower:  Con/.  Atnant.,  bk.  i. 

*be-dark  ed,  pa.par.    [BEDARK.] 
bS-dark  -en,  v.  t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  darken.] 
To  darken ;  to  cover  with  gloom. 

" .  .  .  when  this  gloomy  day  of  misfortune  bedarkened 
him."— Bp.  Hackett:  Life  of  Archbp.  Williams,pt.  i., p.  65. 


be  dark  -ened,  pa.  par.  &  «.    [BEDARKEN.  j 
be-dark -en-Ing,  pr.par.    [BEDARKEN.] 
*be-dark  -Ing,  pr.  par.    [BEDAHK.] 

be-dash",  r.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  dash.]  To 
dash  over ;  to  wet  by  dashing  a  liquid  over  or 
against. 

"  When  thy  warlike  father,  like  a  child, 
Told  the  sad  story  of  my  father's  death, 
And  twenty  times  made  pause  to  sob  and  weep, 
That  all  the  standers-by  had  wet  their  cheeks, 
Like  trees  bedash'd  with  rain    .    .    ." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  2. 

be-dashed',   *be-dasht  e,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BE- 
DASH.] 
be-dash  -Ing,  pr.  par.    [BEDASH.] 

bS-daub,  *be-dawb,  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and 
daub.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  daub  over,  to  besmear.    (Followed by 
with,  more  rarely  by  in.) 

"  A  piteous  corse,  a  bloody  piteous  corse, 
Pale,  pale  as  ashes,  all  bedaub' d  in  blood, 
All  in  gore  blood." 

Shakesp..-  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  2. 

"Here,  therefore,  they  wallowed  for  a  time,  beinjr 
grievously  bedaub' d  with  the  dirt  .  .  ." — liinm-i,,  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  pt.  i. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(a)  To  disfigure  by  unsuitable  vestments. 

"  Every  moderate  man  is  bedaubed  with  these  goodly 
habiliments  of  Arminianism,  Popery,  und  what  not."  — 
Mountain's  Appeal  to  C'cesar,  p.  139. 

(6)  To  flatter  in  a  coarse  manner;  to  offer  ful- 
some compliments  to. 

"  Parasites  bedawb  us  with  false  encomiums." — Burton: 
Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  121. 

bS-da  ubed,  *be-da  wbed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BE- 
DATJB,  v.  t.] 

oS-da  ub-Ing,  pr.par.    [BEDAUB,  v.  t.] 
Bed  -3,-ween,  *Bedwin,  ».  &  a.    [BEDOUIN.] 

be  daz  -zle  (zle  as  zel),  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be, 
and  dazzle,]  To  dazzle. 

"  Pardon,  old  father,  my  mistaken  eyes, 
That  have  been  so  bedazzled  with  the  sun, 
That  everything  I  look  on  seemeth  green: 
Now  I  perceive  thou  art  a  reverend  father  ; 
Pardon,  I  pray  thee,  for  my  mad  mistaking." 

Shakesp.;  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  5. 

bS-daz -zled  (zled  as  zeld),  pa.  par.  &  a, 
[BEDAZZLE.] 

"  Full  through  the  guests'  bedazzled  baud 
Resistless  flashed  the  levin-brand." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  26. 

be-daz  -zllng,  pr.par.  &  a.   [BEDAZZLE.] 

be-daz -zllng-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  bedazzling;  -Jy.J 
In  a  bedazzling  manner. 

bed  -b61t,  s.  A  horizontal  bolt  passing  through 
both  brackets  of  a  gun-carriage  near  their  centers, 
and  on  which  the  forward  end  of  the  stool-bed 
rests.  (Smyth:  Sailors  Word-Book.) 

bed  -9ham-ber.    [BED-CHAMBER.] 

bed  -clothes..    [BED-CLOTHES.] 

bed  -cfir-talnij.    [BED-CURTAINS.] 

*bed  -dal,  *bed'-del,  *bed  -dell,  s.   [BEADLE.] 

bed  -ded,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BED,  v.  t.] 

"Let  coarse  bold  hands  from  slimy  nest. 
The  bedded  fish  in  banks  outwrest." — l)<m  v. 


"And,  as  the  sleeping  soldiers  in  th*  nla 
Your  bedded  hairs,  like  life  in  excremt 


larm, 
menu, 

Start  up,  and  stand  on  end." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

bed -der,  s.  [From  Eng.  bed;  -e/\]  The  nether 
stone  in  an  oil-mill.  It  is  called  also  BEDETTER. 

bed  -dern,  s.  A  refectory.  (Weale:  Arrhitect* 
ural  Terms.) 

*bed  -deste,  s.    [BEDSTEAD.] 

bed  -ding,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [BED,  v.] 

A.  &   B.    As  present  participle  and  participial 

adjective:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb. 

C.  As  substantive.  [From  Eng.  bed,  -ing.  In  Dnt. 
bedding—  bed,  layer,  stratum;  Sw.  bdddnhif/;  OCT. 
bettung.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  bed  with  the  clothes  upon  it;  materials  for 
rendering  a  bedstead  comfortable  to  a  sleeper. 

"  The  disease  had  generally  spared  those  who  had  warm 
garments  and  bfddiny."—3Iacaulay:  Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Litter  for  the  domestic  animals  to  lie  upon. 
"  First,  with  assiduous  care  from  winter  keep, 

Well  fother'd  in  the  stall,  thy  tender  sheep; 
Then  spread  with  utraw  the  bedding  of  thy  fold." 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    jo*wl;     cat,     cell,     cnorus,     §hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  = 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  ~  shftn;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del- 


bedding-moldings 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Geol. :   Stratification,  or  the  line  or  plane  of 
stratification. 

"  The  planes  of  cleavage  stand  in  most  cases  at  a  high 
angle  to  the  bedding." — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science,  3d  ed., 
liv.  410. 

2.  Mtch. :  The  seat  on  which  a  boiler  or  anything 
similar  n-.-ts. 

bedding-moldings,  s.  pi.    [BED-MOLDINGS.] 
bedding-plants,    bedding-out-plants,    8.    /./. 
Plants  intended  to  be  set  in  beds  in  the  open  air. 
bedding-stone,  s. 

r.rirkltiying:  A  level  marble  slab  on  which  the 
rxibbed  side  of  a  brick  is  tested  to  prove  the  truth  of 
its  face.  (Knight.) 

"bSd  -dj,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Eager  to  seize 
prey.  (Used  of  greyhounds.)  (Scotch  <t  North  of 
England  dialect.) 

'*  But  if  my  puppies  nnce  were  ready, 
They'l  be  baith  clever,  keen,  and  beddy, 

And  ne'er  neglect 
To  clink  it  like  their  ancient  deddy, 

The  famous  Heck."   Watson's  Coll.,  i.  70. 

•bede,  *bSd,  pret.  of  r.  [A.  S.  bead,  pret,  of 
beodan  =  to  command,  to  bid,  will,  otter,  enjoy.] 
Offered. 

"  I  bed  hem  both  londe  and  lede." 

The  Kyng  of  Tars,  124.     (S.  in  Boucher. ) 

•bede  (l),s.    [BEAD.] 

*bede  (2),  *.    A  miner's  pickax. 

*b6-dSad  ,  r.  /.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  dead.]  To 
deaden ;  to  deprive  of  sensation. 

"There  are  others  that  are  bedeaded  and  stupefied  as 
to  their  morals,  and  then  they  lose  that  natural  shame 
that  belongs  to  a  man." — Hallyiceirs  Melampronaea,  p.  1. 

•be-dead  -ed,  pa.  par.    [BEDEAD.] 
*b6-dead  -Ing,  pr.  par.    [BEDEAD.] 
•be-deaf  -en,  v.  t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  deafen.] 
To  deafen. 

"  Forth  upon  trackless  darkness  gazed, 
The  Knight,  bedeafened  and  amazed." 

Scott :  Bridal  of  Triermain,  iii.  8. 

*be-deaf  -ened,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEDEAFEN.] 
*bS-dSaf  -en-ing,  pr.par.    [BEDEAFEN.] 
bS-deck  ,  r.  t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  deck.]    To 
deck  out,  to  adorn. 

"  The  spoil  of  nations  shall  bedeck  my  bride." 

Bi/ron:  The  Bride  of  Abydos,  ii.  20. 

be-declt  ed.  *be-deckt ,  pa.  par.&a.  [BEDECK, 
r.f.) 

•      "So  that  I  was  bedeckt  with  double  praise    .    .    ." — 
Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  187.     (Richardson.) 

bg-deck  -Ing,  pr.  par.    [BEDECK,  v.  t.~\ 

b£-deg  -u-ar,  be-deg  -ar.  *.  [Pers.  b&d-&ward 
or  bad-&wardah,  a  kind  of  white  thorn  or  thistle  of 
which  camels  are  fond ;  from  bad= wind,  and  Award 
= bat  tie,  or  &wardah= introduced.  (Mahn.)']  The 
gall  of  the  rose,  found  especially  on  the  stem  of  the 
Eglantine.  It  is  as  large  as  an  apple,  and  is  covered 
•with  long  reddish  and  pinnated  filaments.  It  is 
produced  by  a  puncture  of  a  small  hymenopterous 
insect,  the  Cynips  rosce.  It  has  been  employed 
against  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  scurvy,  stone,  and 
worms.  (Griffith's  Cuvier,  vol.  xv.,p.  427.) 

bSde  -house,  *be  d-how-se,  s.  [Old  Eng.  bede, 
bead— a  prayer,  and  house.]  An  almshouse.  [BEAD- 
HOUSE.] 

"...  ahal  make  lodgyngs  and  bedhowsea  for  x.  poor 
men."— JfS.  quoted  in  Holliwell's  Contrfb.  to  Eng.  Lexicog. 

*b€  -del,  «.   Old  spelling  of  BEADLE. 

*be"  -del-ry4,  s.    [BEADLERY.] 

*be  de-man,  *be  des,  man,  s.    [BEADSMAN.] 

*be  de-rolle,  s.    [BEADROLL.] 

*b6-det  -ter,  s.    [From  Eng.  bed.}    The  same  as 
BEDDER  (q.  v.). 
bedevil  (be-deVl),  r.  t. 

1.  To  treat  with  diabolical  violence  or  ribaldry. 

"  I  have  been  informed,  since  the  present  edition  went 
to  the  press,  that  my  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousins,  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers,  are  preparing  a  most  vehement 
critique  on  my  poor,  gentle,  unresisting  Muse,  whom 
they  have  already  so  bedeviled  with  their  ungodly 
ribaldry."— B yron.-  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers, 
P.  8. 

2.  To  throw  into  a  state  of  disorder  or  confusion, 
in  a  manner  to  suggest  the  action  of  evil  spirits. 

bg-dev  -lied,  pa.  par,  &  a.    [BEDEVIL.] 
be'-dev  -Il-Ing,  pr.  par.    [BEDEVIL.] 

bS-dSv  -Il-ment,  s.  The  state  of  being  in  vexa- 
tious disorder,  or  of  being  bedeviled. 

bfi-dew  (ew  as  ft),  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and 
dew.] 
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1.  To  moisten  with  dew-like  drops  of  any  liquid 
or  viscous  substance. 

"The  countess  received  a  letter  from  him,  whereunto 
all  the  while  she  was  writing  her  answer,  she  bedeired  the 
paper  with  her  tears."—  Wotton. 

"  Balm,  from  a  silver  box  distill'd  around, 
Shall  all  bedew  the  roots,  and  scent  the  secret  ground." 
Drydeii:  Theocritus;  Idyll,  xviii. 

"  Though  Freedom's  blood  thy  plain  bedew." 

Byron:  Ode  from  the  French,  1. 

2.  To  moisten  with  water  or  other  liquid  trickling 
more  continuously  than  if  it  simply  fell  in  drops. 

"  Dark  Suli's  rocks,  and  Pindus'  inland  peak, 
Robed  half  in  mist,  bedew'd  with  snowy  rills."          * 
Byron.-  Childe  Harold,  ii.  42. 

be-dewed  ;(ew  as  Q),  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEDEW.] 

be-dew  -er  (ew  as  ft),  s.  [Eng.  bedew;  -er.]  A 
person  who  or  that  which  bedews. 

be-dew-Ing  (ew  as  a),  pr.par.  &  a.    [BEDEW.] 

tbe-dew  -f  (ew  as  fc),  a.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and 
detry.]  Covered  with  dew. 

"Dark  Night,  from  her  bedetry  wings, 
Drops  silence  to  the  eyes  of  all." 

Brewer;  Lingua,  v.  16. 

bed-fast',  pa.  par.    Confined  to  bed;  bedridden. 

bed  -fel-lov  (Eng.),  *bed  -fal-low  (O.Scotch), s. 
[Eng.  bed;  fellow.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Gen. :   One  who  sleeps  in  the  same  bed  with 
another  is  bedfellow  to  that  other,  and  vice  versa. 
In  mediaeval  times  it  was  common  for  two  men,  even 
of  high  rank,  to  occupy  the  same  bed ;  thus  Lord 
Scroop  was  said  to  have  been  bedfellow  to  Henry  V. 
Poverty,  of  course,  has  in  all  ages  necessitated  the 
same  arrangement.    [BEDMATE.] 

"Nay,  but  the  man  who  was  his  bedfellow, 
Whom  he  hath  cloy'd  andgrac'd  with  kingly  favors." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.  2. 

"With  consent  of  our  said  souerane  Lord,  his  Maieaties 
darrest  bedfalloir,  .  .  ."—Acts  James  VI.,  1612  (ed.  1814), 
p.  474. 

"  Misery  acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bedfellows." — 
Shakesp.;  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

2.  Spec. :  One's  married  spouse.    (Scotch.) 

II.  Fig. :  Anything  for  the  time  being  lying  on  the 
bed  witn  one. 

"Why  doth  the  crown  lie  there  upon  his  pillow, 
Being  so  troublesome  a  bedfellowf" 

Shakesp.:  2  Henry  IT,,  iv.  4. 

bSd-hang -Ings.    [BED-HANGINGS.] 

*be-dl  ght  (gh  silent),  r.  /.  [Eng.  prefix  bet  and 
dight~to  prepare,  to  put  in  order.]  To  dress,  espe- 
cially in  splendid  raiment;  to  equip,  to  deck,  to 
adorn. 

be-dl  ght,  be-dl  ght-ed  (gh  silent),  pa.  par.  &  a. 
[BEDIGHT,  r.] 

A.  Of  the  form  bedight : 

"  Four  ivory  eggs  soon  pave  its  floor, 
With  russet  specks  bedight." 

Covper:  The  Bird's  Xest  (1793). 

B.  Of  the  form  bedighted.    (Used  chiefly  in  com- 
position ;  as,  ill-bedighted="tt\  bedight,"  disfigured. 
[  ILL-BEDIGHT.] 

"...  whose  inner  garment  hath  been  in jur'd  and  ill 
bedighted."— Hilton:  Apology  for  Smectymnuu*. 

bS-dlght-Ing  (gh  silent),  pr.  par.  [BEDIGHT,  r.] 

be-dlm  ,  *be-dycm'n  (n  silent),  r.  t.  [Eng.  prefix 
be,  and  dim.]  To  render  dim ;  to  obscure.  Used  — 

1.  Of  a  body  nearly  hidden  from  vision  by  some- 
thing only  partially  transparent. 

"...    as  stars 

That  occupy  their  places — and,  though  oft 
Hidden  by  clouds,  and  oft  bedimm'd  by  haze, 
Are  not  to  be  extinguish'd  or  impair* d." 

Wordsworth;  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

2.  Of  the  eye  looking  at  a  body. 

"Celestial  tears  bedimm'd  her  large  blue  eye." 

Byron:  The  Curse  of  Minerva. 

be  dim  med,  *be-dycm  ned  (»  silent),  pa.  par. 
&  a.  [BEDIM.] 

bS-dlm  -mlng,  pr.par.  &  a.    [BEDIM.] 
"  Even  as  a  dragon's  eye  that  feels  the  stress 
Of  a  bedimming  sleep,     ..." 

Wordsworth:  Miscellaneous  Sonnets. 


render 


UC-MHI,,  *be  drlt  e,  r.  t.  [Eng.  prof,  be,  and 
dirt.]  To  befoul  with  ordure.  (Scotch.) 

be"  dirt-en,  *be-drlt -ten,  pa.  par.    [BEDIRT.] 

(Scotch.) 

*be-dlrt  -ft  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  dirty.]  To 
make  dirty,  to  daub,  to  smear.  (Lit.  &Ji'j.) 

".  .  .  bedirtied  and  bedaubed  with  abominable  and 
horrid  crimes."—  Bp.  Taylor.-  Cont.  of  the  Stale  of  .Van, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  9. 


bedmate 

*be  dl§  -mal,  r.  /.  [Eng.  be;  dismal.]    To 
dismal.     (Xot  classic.) 

"Let  us  see  your  next  number  not  only  bedismaled 
with  broad  black  lines,  death's  heads,  and  cross  marrow- 
bones, but  sewed  with  black  thread  !"—  Student,  ii.  259. 

be*~dlz  -en,  be-dl  -zen,  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and 
dizen=to  dress,  to  clothe.]  To  deck  out,  with  little 
regard  to  good  taste,*  in  over-gaudy  vestments,  or 
with  a  superabundance  of  tinsel  finery. 

"  Well,  now  you're  bedizen'd,  I'll  swear  as  ye  pass 
I  can  scarcely  help  laughing — don't  look  in  the  glass." 

Whitehead:  Venus  Attiring  the  Graces.     (Richaraton.) 

be-dlz  -ened,  be-dl  -zened,  pa. par.  [BEDIZEN.] 

be-dlz  -en-Ing,  be-dl  -zen-Ing,  pr.  par.  [BE- 
DIZEN.] 

Bed -lam,  *Bed-law,  Beth -lem,  Beth-le*- 
heni,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  Bedlam  is  a  contraction  from 
Bethlehem,  the  hospital  for  lunatics  described 
under  A.,  1. 1.  It  again  is  from  Bethlehem,  the  little 
town,  six  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  everywhere  and 
forever  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  David  and 
of  Jesus  Christ.  In  Latin  of  tne  Vulgate  Bethle~ 
hem;  Sept.  <fc  New  Testament  Gr.  Bcthleem ;  Heb. 
Beth  Lecchhem  =  H.ousQ  of  Bread.] 

A.  As  substantive: 
I.  Of  things: 

1.  The  Hospital   of   St.    Mary  Bethlehem,  from 
which  Bedlam  is  derived.    This  was  first  a  priory, 
founded  in  1247  by  an  ex-sheriff,  Simon  Fitz  Mary. 
Its  original  site  was  in  Bishopsgate.    The  Priory  of 
St.  Mary  Bethlehem,  like  the  other  English  monas- 
tic establishments,  was  dissolved  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, Henry  VIII.,  in  1547,  granting  its  revenues  to 
the  Mayor,   the  commonalty,  and  the  citizens  of 
London.    They  made  it  a  hospital  for  lunatics.    In 
1676  the   original   buildings  wore   superseded   by 
those  of  the  **  New  Hospital  of  Bethlehem,"  erected 
near  London  Wall,  the  original  one  being  thence- 
forward known  as  "Old  Bethlehem."    Finally,  in 
1815,  the  hospital  was  transferred  to  Lambeth. 

"  .  .  .  an  intellect  in  the  most  unhappy  of  all  states, 
that  is  to  say,  too  much  disordered  for  liberty,  and  not 
sufficiently  disordered  for  Bedlam," — Macaulay.-  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  Gen. :  Any  lunatic  asylum. 

" .  .  .  an  Inquisition  and  a  Bedlam." — Tillotson: 
Works,  vol.  i.,  Serin.  1. 

3.  A  place  of  uproar. 

II.  Of  persons;  An  inhabitant  of  Bedlam,  a  Bed- 
lamite; a  madman. 

"  Let's  follow  the  old  earl,  and  get  the  bedlam 
To  lead  him  where  he  would;  his  roguish  madness 
Allows  itself  to  anything." 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  iii.  7. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Belonging  to  Bedlam  or  some  other  madhouse. 
[BEDLAM-BEGGAR.] 

2.  Such  as  might  be  supposed  to  emanate  from  a 
madhouse,  and  would  be  in  place  there. 

"  Anacreon,  Horace  play*d  in  Greece  and  Rome 
This  bedlam  part;  and  others  nearer  home." 

Cowper:  Table  Talk. 

bedlam-beggar,  s.  One  who,  having  formerly 
been  an  inmate  of  Bedlam,  was  now  allowed  to  go 
again  at  large,  as  being  held  to  be  convalescent. 
Unable,  or  in  some  cases  perhaps  unwilling,  to 
work  for  a  livelihood,  he,  as  a  rule,  took  up  the 
vocation  of  a  vagrant  beggar ;  tho  fact  that  ho  had 
actually  been  in  the  institution  from  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  have  emerged  being  vouched  for  by  an 
inscribed  armlet  which  he  wore  upon  his  left  arm. 
[ABRAHAM-MAN.] 

"  The  country  gives  me  proof  and  precedent 
Of  bedlam-beggars,  who  with  roaring  voices 
Strike  in  their  numb'd  and  mortify'd  bare  arms 
Pins,  wooden  pricks  .    .    ." 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  ii.  S. 

Bed  -lam-lte,  s.  [Eng.  Bedlam;  -ite.]  An  inmate 
of  Bethlehom  Hospital  for  Lunatics,  or  one  who 
behaves  like  a  madman. 

"  In  these  poor  bedlamites  thyself  survey, 
Thyself  less  innocently  mad  than  they." 

•      Fitzgerald. 

bed-lln  -en.    [BED-LINEN.] 
bed  ma  -ker,   s.    [Eng.   bed;    maker.     In   Ger. 
bett-macher.] 

1.  Gen. :  One  who  makes  the  beds  in  a  house. 

2.  Spec.:  A  person  in  the  universities,  whoseofEce 
it  is  to  make  tho  beds  and  clean  the  chambers. 

"I  was  deeply  in  love  with  my  bedmaker,  upon  which  I 
was  rusticated  for  ever." — Spectator. 
*bed  -man,  s.    [BEADSMAN.] 
bed -mate,  s.     [Eng.  bed;  mate.]     A  bedfellow, 
one   who  occupied   the  same  bed  with  a  person. 
[BEDFELLOW.] 

".    .    .    nought  but  heav'nly  business 
Should  rob  my  bedmate  of  my  company." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  1. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd,     sin;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cfir,     rUle,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  6;     ey  ~  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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*bed  -m6n,  ,«.  fA.  S.  b<W(ni  =  in  to  ask.  to  pray, 
(2)  to  bid,  to  command.]  A  beadle;  the  man  who 
bids  or  summons. 

"And  that  proclamation  be  mad  at  iiij.  places  assigned, 
ij.  tymes  a  quarter,  by  the  bedmon  of  the  citee." — English 
GUM  (Ear.  Em/.  Text  Soc.t,  p.  395. 

bed -mold-Ings.,  s.  pi. 

Architecture:  The  moldings  of  a  cornice  in  Gre- 
cian and  Roman  architecture  immediately  below 
Iho  corona.  It  is  called  also  BED- MOLD  and  BED- 
DIXG  MOLDINGS. 

*be-do  te,  r.  /.  [Eng.  prof,  be,  and  dote.]  To 
cause  to  dote. 

"  To  bctfvte  this  qaeene  was  their  intent." 

Chaucer i  Leg.  of  Hips,,  180. 

Bed  ou-In,  *Bed  -tt-In,  *Bed -a-ween,  *Bed - 
Win,  .s.  &  a.  [In  Fr.  Bedouin.  From  Arab,  brdairi 
=living  in  the  desert;  barfw'=desert ;  bacld=tolive 
iu  the  desert,  to  lead  a  wandering  life.] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  wandering  Arab,  an  Arab  of  the 
nomad  type  living  in  a  tout  in  the  desert,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  one  living  in  a  town. 

"  Bedawnees  or  Bedouins,  the  designation  given  to  the 
dwellers  in  the  wilderness." — Kitto;  Cycl.,  3d  ed.,  i.  185. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  the  wandering  Arabs, 
nomad. 

"  The  Bffltein  women  .  .  ."—  Keith-  Johnston.-  '..c-  /- 
f**r(ed.  1864),  p.  64. 

*be-dtfy'f,  ;><v.  par.  [A.  S.  bedofen  =drowned.] 
Besmeared,  fouled. 

"  His  face  he  schew  besmottrit  for  ane  bourde, 
And  all  his  membris  in  mude  and  dung  hertoyf," 

Douglas:   Virgil,  139,  31.     (Jamieson.) 

bed  -post.    [BED-POST.  ] 
bed  -quilt.    [BED-QUILT.] 

be-drag  gle  (gle  as  gel),  v.  t.  [Eng.  pref.  be, 
and  draggle*]  To  draggle,  to  soil  the  clothes  by 
allowing  them  to  trail  in  the  mire. 

"  Poor  Patty  Blountno  more  be  seen, 
Hedi-figgted  in  my  walks  so  green." — Swift. 

be-drag-gled   (gled  as  geld),  pa.  par.  &  a. 

[BEDRAGGLE.] 

be-drag  -gllng,  pr.par.    [BEDRAGGLE.] 

bed  -ral  (1),  a.  &  a.  [An  altered  form  of  the 
English  word  bedel  or  beadle.]  [BEADLE.] 

1.  A  beadle. 

"  I'll  hue  her  before  Presbytery  and  Synod— I'm  half  a 
minister  mysel',  now  that  I'm  bed  ral  in  an  inhabited  par- 
ish/'— Scott:  Bride  ofLammfrmoor,  ch.  xxxiv. 

2.  A  sexton,  a  gravedigger.    (Scotch.) 

*'Od,  I  wad  put  in  auld  Elspeth,  the  bedrat's  widow."— 
Scott:  Quy  Mannering,  ch.  Iv. 

tbed'-ral  (2),  s.  &  a.  [From  bed,  and  ral,  cor- 
rupted from  rid  (?).] 

A.  -4s  subst. :  A  person  who  is  bedrid.  (Jamieson.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Bedrid. 

*be-drelnt  e,  pa.  par.  [A.  S.  drencan,  drencean 
(prot.  drencte),  yedrencan  (pret.  aedrente)=to  give 
to  drink,  to  drench,  to  drown.]  Drenched. 

be-dren$h  ,  v.  t.     [Eng.  pref.  be,  and  drench.'] 
[BEDREIXTE.]    To  drench  ;  thoroughly  to  wet. 
"...    such  crimson  tempest  should  bedrench 
The  fresh  green  lap  of  fair  King  Richard's  land." 
Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  Hi.  3. 

be-drench  ed,p«.  par.  &  a.    [BEDRENCH.] 
be-dren$li  -Ing,  ;>r.  par.    [BEDRENCH.] 
*bed  -repe,  s.    [A.  S.  beodan~to  bid.  and  reopan 
=to  reap.]  A  day's  work  performed  in  harvest  time 
by  tenants  at  the  bidding  of  their  lords. 

_ bed  -right  (ah  silent),  s.  [Eng.  bed;  right.]  The 
right  appertaining  to  the  marriage-bed.  [BED- 
BITE.] 

"Whose  vows  are,  that  no  bedright  shall  be  paid 
Till  Hymen's  torch  be  lighted    ..." 

Shakexp..-  Tempest,  iv.  1.     (Globe  ed.) 

bed  -room.    [BED-ROOM.] 

be-drfip',  *be  drop  pe,  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and 
drop-]    To  besprinkle  or  bespatter  with  drops. 
"  On  the  window-pane  bedropi>'d  with  rain." 

WnrilWTth:    ('"tt'KJ'T  tn   llT   Infant. 

be-dr5p  ped,  be  dropt,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BEDROP.] 

be-drop  -ping,  pr.  par.    [BEDROP.] 

bed  -side.    [BED-SIDE.] 

bed-stead,  *bed -deste,  *.  [Eug.  bed;  stead 
(q.  v.).  In  but.  bedntedc.]  The  wooden  or  iron 
framework  on  which  a  bed  is  placed. 

"Only  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  remained  of  the  remnant  of 
giant*;  behold,  his  bedstead  was  of  iron."— Dent.  iii.  11. 

bed -Straw,  s.  [Eng.  bed;  straw.  In  Ger.  betf- 
stroh.] 

1.  Straw  placed  beneath  the  mattress  or  clothes 
on  a  bed. 


2.  Bot.  and  Ord.  Lang.:  The  English  name  of 
Galium,  the  genus  of  plants  constituting  the  typeuf 
the  order  Galiaceae  (Stellates ) .  The  corolla  is  rotate 
and  four-cleft,  the  stamina  are  four,  and  the,  fruit  is 
a  dry  two-lobed  indehiscent  pericarp;  while  the 
leaves  are  in  whorls.  About  fourteen  species  exist  in 
Great  Britain ;  most  have  white  flowers,  though  two, 
(faUum  rtjrum  (Yellow  Bedstraw),  a  very  common 

S'ant,  and  G.  crufirttum,  (Crosswort  Bedstraw  or 
ugwort),  have  them  yellow,  and  one  or  two  a 
greenish  bloom.  Among  the  white-flowered  species 
may  be  enumerated  G.  saxatile  (Smooth-heath  Bed- 
straw),  which  is  very  common,  G,  aparine  (Goose- 
grass  or  Cleavers),  and  G.  mollugo  (Great  Hedge 
Bedstraw) .  [G ALICM.  ] 

be-duck',  i:  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  duck,  v.]  To 
duck,  to  plunge  (one)  under  water,  to  immerso  in 
water. 

"  How  without  stop  or  stay  he  fiersly  lept, 
And  deepe  himself  Itedufked  in  the  name." 

filH'HW:   I'.  ^.,  II.  vi.  42. 

*be-duel'e,  r.    [A.  S.  dwelian,  dweligan~(\)  to 
deceive,  (2)  (/.)  to  mistake.]    To  deceive. 
"  Our  godes  some  ells  thai  him  helde, 
For  he  cuthe  make  the  men  beduelde." 

Cursor  Miuuli,  MS.  Etlin.,  t.  129.     (S.  in  Boucher.) 

be-dun  -der,  v.  /.  [From  Eug.,  A.  S.,  Dan.,  &c., 
be,  and  Dan.  dwni/er=thunder.l  To  stupefy,  to  con- 
found, to  deafen  by  noise.  (Scotch.)  (Jamieson.) 

be-dufig  ,  v.  t.  [Eng.  pref.  be,  and  dung.]  To 
apply  dung  to,  as,  for  instancej  with  the  view  of 
manuring  a  plant ;  to  cover  as  with  dung. 

"Leaving  all  but  his  [Goliath's]  head  to  be&una  that 
earth."—  Bp.  Hall:  Cases  of  Cons.,  ii.  2. 

*be-dusk  ,  r.  t.  [Eng.  be;  dusk.]  To  make 
dusky,  blackish,  brown,  or  swarthy;  to  smutch. 
(Cotgrave:  Fr.Dict.,  under  the  word  basaner.) 

be-dusf,  v.  t.  [Eng.  pref.  be,  and  dust.]  To 
sprinkle  with  dust,  or  to  cover  over  with  dust. 

b§-diist'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEDUST.] 

be-dust  -Ing,  pr.  par.    [BEDUST.] 

be-dwarf  ,  r.  /.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  dwarf.]  To 
dwarf,  to  stunt  in  stature. 

"  "Pis  shrinking,  not  close  weaving,  that  hath  thus 
In  mind  and  body  both  bedwarfed  us."  Dnnnt. 

bed  -way,  s.    [Eng.  bed;  way.~\ 
Min.:  A  certain  false  appearance  of  stratification 
in  granite. 

be-dy  e,  *bS-dI'e,  r.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be;  dye.]  To 
dye,  to  tinge  or  stain  with  color. 

"And  Briton  fields  with  Sarazin  blood  bedf/de." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  7. 

bS-dyed,  *be-dy  de,  *be-dl  de  (Eng.),  *be-d?  - 
It  (O.  Scotch), pa. par.  &  a.    [BEDYE.] 
"  Your  airis  first  into  the  Secil  se 
Bedyit  weil  and  benedit  oft  mon  be." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  81,  3. 
be-dy-Ing,  pr.  par.    [BEDYE.] 
*b5-djfm'ii  (n  silent),  v.  t.    [BEDIM.] 
bee  (l)  [pi.  bees.   (O.  Eng.),  *b,ees,e,  *bes.  (li> 
cUffe),  *be-I§,  *been],s.    [A.  S.  beo,  bi;  Sw.  bi; 
Icel.  by;  Dan.  bie ;  Dut.  bij :  (N.  H.)  Ger.  biene; 
M.  H.  Ger.  bie,  bin;  O.  H.  Ger.  pia;  Gael.  &  Jr. 
beach;  Sp.  abeja;  Fr.  abeille;  Port,   abelha .;  Ital. 
ape,pecchia;  Lat.  apis;  Lith,  bitfe;  Lett,  bette.] 
I.  Literally : 

l.Spec.:  The  well-known  insect  half  domesti- 
cated for  honey-making  in  hives.  It  is  the  Apis 
melliflca,  Linn.,  and  is  still  found  wild  or  escaped 
from  man's  control  in  Russia,  in  portions  of  Asia, 
in  Italy,  and  in  France.  Bees  are  social  insects. 
Their  societies  consist  of  three  classes — neuters, 
females,  and  males.  The  first-named  are  abortive 
females,  and  do  all  the  work  of  the  society;  they 
are  armed  with  a  sting,  and  their  larvee,  if  treated 
with  specially  rich 
food,  can  develop 
into  perfect  fe- 
males. The  soli- 
tary female  in  the 
hive  is  popularly 
called  a  queen  ;  she 
is  fecundated  in  t  h  e 
air,  and  then  de- 

1>osits  her  eggs  in 
lexacronal  combs 
which  the  workers 
have  prepared  for 
the  purpose.  The 
eggs  are  hatched 
into  maggot -like 
larvie,  which  are 
fed  on  a  mixture  of 
wax  and  honey,  are 
then  shut  by  the 
workers  into  the  cell,  which  they  inclose  with  a 
lining,  and  finally  emerge  as  perfect  insects.  A 
single  female  will  produce  iu  a  year  from  12.000  to 
20.000  bees,  of  which  all  but  about  3,000  die  at  the 
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approach  of  winter.    The  males  are  called  drones. 
A  well-peopled  hive  will  contain  from  200  to  ^00  of 
them.    Being  destitute  of  a  sting,  they  have  not  the 
power  of    defending  themselves,  and    aft<  r    their 
appropriate  function  has  been  performed,  they  are 
remorselessly  put.  todeatli  by  the  workers.     When 
bees  become  too  numerous  in  a  hive,  a  fresh  queen 
is  nurtured,  tinder  whose  auspices  they  swarm. 
"  And  bee&  in  hives  as  idly  wait 
The  call  of  early  Spring." 

Cowper:  To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Xewton. 

2.  Gen.:  Any  insect  of  a  similar  structure  to  the 
hive-bee,  as  the  Humble  Bees,  the  Carpenter  BeesT 
the  Mason  Bees,  solitary  bees  in  general.  In  the 
same  sense  the  plural  bees  is  the  technical  English 
name  for  the  section  of  the  hymenopterous  order 
Anthophila  (q.  v.). 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  busy  person.     (Colloquial.) 

2.  An  assemblage  of  ^persons  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose, as   to  unite   their  efforts  for  a  charitable 
object,  to  help  one  of  their  number  on  with  his 
work,  or  to  carry  on  a  contest  with  each  other  in 
spelling  or  some  similar  intellectual  exercise;  as,  a 
spelling  bee ;  an  apple  bee;  a  husking  bee;  a  quilt- 
ing bee. 

1j  (a)  To  hae  a  bee  in  one's  bonnet:  To  be  hare- 
brained ;  to  bo  giddy.  [BEE-HEADIT.] 

"  If  ony  body  kend  o'  the  chance  she  has  of  the  estate,, 
there's  mony  a  weel-doing  man  would  think  little  of  the 
bee  in  her  bonnet." — Scott:  St.  Ronan's  Well,  ch.  x. 

(b)  In  the  bees:  In  a  state  of  confusion.  (Jamie- 
son.) 

bee-bird,  s.  A  local  English  name  for  the  Spotted 
Flycatcher,  Muscicapa  grisola. 

bee-block,  s. 

Naut. :  One  of  the  blocks  of  hard  wood  bolted  to 
the  sides  of  the  bowsprit-head,  for  reeving  the  fore- 
topmast  stays  through. 

bee-bread,  s. 

1.  A  kind  of  "  bread,"  composed  of  the  pollen  of 
flowers  collected  by  bees,  and  which  after  it  has 
been  converted  by  them  into  a  whitish  jelly  by  being 
received  into  their  stomachs,  and  there  perhaps 
mixed  with  honey,  is  finally  used  for  the  feeding  of 
their  larvae.     (See  Kirby  &  Spence's  Introd.  to  Ento- 
mology, Letter  llth.) 

2.  A  plant,  Borago  officinalis,  often  grown  pur- 
posely for  bees. 

bee-eater,  s. 

1.  Sing. :  The  English  name  of  a  genus  of  birds, 
Merops,  and   especially   of   the  M.  apiasfer  [see 
MEBOPS],  more   fully  called   the  Yellow-throated 
Beo^ater,  of  Africa.    It  has  two  long  tail-feathers 
projecting  behind  the  rest.    Its  general  color  above 
is  brownish-red ;  the  forehead  is$>ale  blue :  a  black 
band  crosses  the  throat,  meeting  a  streak  of  the 
same  color  along  the  side  of  the  head,  the  space 
thus  inclosed  being  yellow;  the  lower  parts,  wings, 
and  tail  are  green. 

2.  Plur.  (Bee-eaters) :  The  English  name  of  the 
family  of  Meropidae,  of  which  the  genus  Merops  i^ 
the  type.     Residents  in  India  have  at  times  the 
opportunity  of   seeing  a  beautiful  green  species, 
Merops  Indicus,  darting  out  from  among  trees,  and 
returning  again,  much  as  the  fly-catchers  do. 

bee-feeder,  «.  A  device  for  feeding  bees  in  bad 
weather  or  protracted  winters.  It  consists  of  a 
small  perforated  piece  of  board  which  floats  oa 
the  liquid  food. 

bee-flower,  s.  The  same  as  the  BEE-ORCHIS  (q.v.) ; 
the  name  also  of  the  Wallflower. 

bee-fumigator,  s.  A  blower  for  driving  smoke- 
into  a  hive  to  expel  the  bees  from  the  hive,  or  a  por- 
tion of  it,  while  the  honey  is  being  taken  away. 

bee-garden, «.  A  garden  or  inclosed  place  planted 
with  flowers,  and  designed  for  the  accommodation 
of  bee-hives. 

bee-glue,  «.  Propolis,  the  glue-like  or  gummy 
substance  with  which  bees  affix  their  combs  to  the 
hive  and  close  their  cells. 

bee-hawk,  s.  A  predatory  bird,  the  Pern  is  tip'- 
vorus.  Its  full  designation  is  the  Brown  Bee-hawk. 
It  is  called  also  the  Honey  Buzzard.  It  feeds  chiefly 
on  wasps  and  their  larva*.  [PEfiNis,  HONEY  BUZ- 
ZARD.] 

bee  hawk-moth,  s.  The  name  given  to  some 
-pecies  of  the  genus  Sphingidee  called  Macroglossa. 
They  have  a  certain  resemblance,  which,  however, 
is  one  of  analogy  and  not  of  affinity,  to  bees.  The 
H  road-bordered  Bee  Hairk-moth  is  Macroglossa 
fuetformti,  and  Narroir-bordered  Bee  Hawk-moth  is 
3facroglossa  bombyliformis. 

bee-headit,  o.  Harebrained;  unsettled.  In  Scot- 
tish phrase,  "  having  a  bee  in  one's  bonnet." 
"  Ye  needna  mind  him,  he's  a  bee-hfadit  bodie." 

Jam  if  son. 

bee-hive,  s.  A  hive  designed  for  the  reception  of 
a  swarm  of  bees  or  actually  inhabited  by  one. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist,    ph  = 
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bee-house,  s.  A  building  containing  a  number  of 
hives  for  bees  ;  an  apiary. 

bee-larkspur,  s.  A  well-known  flowering  plant, 
Delphinium  grandiflorum. 

Dee-line,  s.  The  shortest  route  to  any  place, 
that  which  a  bee  is  assumed  to  take;  though,  in 
fact,  it  often  does  differently  in  its  flight  through 
the  air. 

bee-master,  s.    One  who  keeps  bees. 

"  They  that  are  bee-masters,  and  have  not  care  enough 
of  them,  must  not  expect  to  reap  any  considerable  advan- 
tage by  them."  —  Mortimer:  Art  of  Husbandry. 

bee-moth,  ft.  A  name  for  the  Wax-moth,  Galleria 
cereana,  which  lays  its  eggs  in  bee-hives,  the  larvae, 
when  hatched,  feeding  on  the  wax.  [WAX-MOTH.] 

bee-nettle,  *.    Galeapsis  tetrahit. 

bee-orchis,  s.  The  name  of  a  species  of  Orchis, 
the  Ophrys  apifera.  It  is  so  called  because  a  part 
of  the  flower  resembles  a  bee.  It  is  large,  with  the 
sepals  purplish  or  greenish-white,  and  the  lip 
brown  variegated  with  yellow. 

bee-parasites,  s.pl.    A  name  sometimes  given  to 


tbe  C9h-en,  a.  [A.  S.  becen.  In  Ger.  buchen, 
b&chen.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  beech.  Spe- 
cially— 

1.  Consisting  of  beech-trees,  produced  by  beech- 
trees. 

"  And  Dati  and  Francini  both  have  made 
My  name  familiar  to  the  beechen  shade." 

Ootrp^r.-  Trans,  of  .Villon  {Death  o/ Damon). 

2.  Made  of  beech-wood. 

"  In  befchen  goblets  let  their  beverage  shine, 
Cool  from  the  crystal  spring,  their  sober  wine." 

Cowper:  Trans,  vf  Milton's  Elegy. 

r  Gradually  becoming  obsolete,  its  place  being 
supplied  by  the  substantive  beech  used  adjectively ; 
thus  we  say  beech-icood  rather  -than  beechen-wood, 

bee^h  -mast,  s.  [Eng.  beech;  mast.  In  Ger. 
buchmast.]  The  mast  or  fruit  of  the  beech-tree. 

beech-wheat,  «.    [Eng.  beech;  wheat.'}    A  plant. 
Poh/i/oiiiiinfagopyrum,  (Xemnich.)  [BUCKWHEAT.] 
be  efjh-y',  «.    Full  of  beech,  consisting  of  beech. 
"Who  knows  not  Melville's  beechy  grove. 
And  Roslin's  rocky  glen." 

Scott:  The  Gray  Brother. 


•  T  * — ,, — j5v .    r  scon:  trie  uraw  jsroiner. 

the  order  of  insects  called  Mrepsiptera,  which  are  r_         ^ 

parasitic  on  bees  and  wasps.    (Dallas:  Nat.  Hist.,  ,  beef,  *.  &  a.    [From  Fr.  6ceu/=(l)  an  ox,  (2)  beef, 

Index  )  (3)  (of  persons)  a  beef-eater ;  O.  Fr.  beef,  buef;  Sp. 

h»o'«M«  „     rT~,i  .*<.»  «K==i,.fi  6«eff  =  anox;  PTov.bou;  Port.6ot=beef ;  Ital'.6«e= 


bee-scap,  s.  [Icel.sfceppa=a  measure,  a  basket.] 
A  boe-hive. 

"When  I  got  home  to  my  lodging  I  was  just  like  a 
demented  man;  my  head  was  bizzmglike  a  bee-scap,  and 
I  could  hear  |  of  |  nothing  but  the  bir  of  that  wearyful 
vromim's  tongue."—  Steam-Boat,  p.  83.  (Jamieson.) 

bee-wax,  ».  The  wax  formed  by  bees.  It  is  not, 
as  pome  suppose,  the  farina  collected  from  flowers, 
but  exudes  from  between  the  segments  on  the  under- 
side of  the  bodies  of  the  bees,  eight  scales  of  it 
emanating  from  each. 

bee  (2),  s.    [A.  S.  beah,  beh—a  ring,  bracelet.] 

S<iut.:  A  ring  or  hoop  of  metal. 

bee9h,  *bee9he,  *be$het  s.  [A.  S.  bece,  beoce, 
boc  ;  Sw.  6ofc,  boktrOd  ;  Icel.  b6k=a  beech-tree,  beyki 
=  a  collection  of  beech-trees,  a  beech-woodj  Dan. 
bog,  bogetrce;  Dut.  beuk,  beukeboom;  N.  H.  Ger. 
buche  ;JA.  H.  Ger.  buoche  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  puocha  ;  Russ. 


ing  beech,  seems  connected  with  bee  and  boc— a 
book,  as  if  at  one  period  or  other  our  ancestors  had 
used  some  portion  of  the  beech-tree,  perhaps  the 
smooth  bark,  as  writing  material.]  A  tree,  the 
Fagus  sylvatica,  or  the  genus  Fagus  to  which  it 
belongs.  It  is  ranked  under  the  order  Oorylaceee 
(Mastworts).  The  nuts  are  triquetrous,  and  are 
placed  inbairs  within  the  enlarged  prickly  in- 
volucre. They  are  called  mast,  and  are  devoured 
in  autumn  by  swine  and  deer.  The  wood  is  brittle 
and  not  very  lasting,  yet  it  is  used  by  turners, 
joiners,  and  millwrights.  The  fine  thin  bark  is 
employed  for  making  baskets  and  band-boxes.  The 
country  people  in  some  parts  of  France  put  the 
leaves  under  mattresses  instead  of  straw,  their 
elasticity  rendering  them  well  adapted  for  such  a 
purpose. 

IT  (a)  The  Australian  beech  is  Tectona  A  ustralis,  a 
kind  of  teak. 

(fr)  The  beech  of  New  South  Wales:  Monotica 
<  t>, />(/.-, >.  an  Epicrad. 

(c)  The  Blue  or  \V~ater-beech:  Carpinus  Ameri- 
cana, a  kind  of  hornbeam. 

id)  *The  Dutch  Beech:  Populus  alba. 

(e)  The  Horn  Beech :  Carpinces  betulits. 

(ft  The  Sea-side  Beech:  A  name  given  in  Jamaica 
to  the  Exostemma  Caribceum,  a  Cinchonad. 

(g)  The  Water  Beech.  [BLUE-BEECH.]  (Treas.  of 
Bo't.) 

(h)  The  American  Beech :  F.  Ferruginea. 

beech-coal,  *bechene-coal,  s.  Charcoal  made 
from  beech-wood. 

"  The  chanounee  bechene  cole." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  18,124. 

beech-drops,  s.  A  vegetable  parasite  which 
grows  on  the  roots  of  beeches. 

beech-finch,  s.  A  local  name  for  the  Chaffinch 
(Fringilla  ccelebs,  Linn.).  (Ogilvie.) 

beech-gall,  a.  A  gall  on  the  leaf  of  the  beech- 
tree. 

beech-green,  a.  Of  a  color  like  the  leaves  of 
tho  beech-tree ;  almost  the  same  as  olive-green. 

Entom.  Beech-green  Carpet  Moth :  A  British 
Geometer  Moth  (Larentia  olivata). 

beech-nut,  *.  The  nut  of  tho  beech,  two  of 
which  lie  in  the  prickly  capsule. 

beech-oil,  «.  Oil  expressed  from  beech-mast.  It 
is  used  in  Picardy  and  some  other  parts  of  France 
in  lieu  of  butter,  for  which  it  is  a  poor  substitute. 

beech-owl,  a.  A  name  given  to  the  Tawny  Owl 
(Syrnium  stridula)» 

beech-tree,  s.   The  same  as  BEECH  (q.  v.). 


a     , , -_-     , 

an  ox :  all  from  Lat.  bos,  accus.  bovem ;  Gr.  bous, 
genit.  boos=an  ox.  Compare  in  Sw.  biffin*  biff-stek, 
and  Dut.  biefin,  fcte/-sfufc=Eng.  beef-steak.  A  word 
introduced  by  the  Normans.  Trench  directs  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  while  in  English  the  domestic 
animals,  as  long  as  they  are  living,  are  called  by 
Saxon  names,  their  flesh,  after  they  are  dead,  has, 
as  a  rule,  some  Norman  appellation,  as  if  the  Sax- 
ons had  tended  them  while  living,  and  the  Normans 
eaten  them  when  dead.  "Thus,"  he  says,  ^  ox, steer, 
cow,  are  Saxon,  but  beef  Norman ;  sheep  is  Saxon, 
but  mutton  Norman.  So  it  is  severally  with  swine 
and  pork,  deer  and  venison,  fowl  andpullet.  Bacon, 
the  only  flesh  which  perhaps  ever  came  within  his 
(the  Saxon's)  reach,  is  the  single  exception." 
(Trench:  The  Study  of  Words.)]  (See  also  Scott's 
Ivanhoe.) 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  An  ox,  a  cow,  or  a  bull,  regarded  as  fit  for  food. 
If  In  this  sense  it  has  a  plural,  beeves. 

"  Alcinous  slew  twelve  sheep,  eight  white-tooth'd  swine, 
Two  crook-haunched  beeves."  Chapman. 

2.  The  flesh  of  the  ox  or  the  cow,  used  either  fresh 
or  salted.    It  is  the  most  nutritious  of  all  kinds  of 
meat,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  most  delicate  con- 
stitutions.   It  should   be  well   cooked,  as  it   has 
been  proved  that  underdone  beef  frequently  pro- 
duces tapeworm.   Good  beef  is  known  by  its  having 
a  clear  uniform  fat,  a  firm  texture,  a  fine  open 
grain,  and  a  rich  reddish  color.    Meat  which  feels 
damp  and  clammy  should  be  avoided,  as  it  is  gener- 
ally unwholesome.    Fresh  beef  loses  in  boiling  30 
per  cent,  of  its  weight ;  in  roasting  it  loses  about  20 
per  cent.    The  amount  of  nitrogenous  matter  found 
to  be  present  in  one  pound  of  good  beef  is  about 
four  ounces.    In  the  raw  state  it  contains  50  per 
cent,  of  water.    [.Ox.] 

If  In  this  sense  there  is  no  plural. 
"The  fat  of  roasted  beef  falling  on  birds  will    baste 
them."—  Sic  iff. 

B.  As  adjective :  Consisting  of  the  flesh  of  the  ox, 
cow,  or  even  the  bull. 

"  If  you  nre  employed  in  marketing,  do  not  accept  of  a 
treat  of  a  beef-steak  and  a  pot  of  ale  from  the  butcher." — 

Swift. 

beef-steak,  s.   A  steak  of  beef. 

"  I  like  a  beef-steak,  too,  as  well  as  any; 
Have  no  objection,  to  a  pot  of  beer." 

Byron:  Btppo,  48. 

beef-tea,  beef  tea,  s,  A  kind  of  •'  tea  "  or  broth 
for  invalids  made  from  beef.  In  the  large  packing 
houses  of  the  West  the  manufacture  of  the  extract 
of  beef  is  quite  an  industry  for  the  purpose  of 
making  beef-tea,  which  has  entered  largely  into  the 
common  diet  of  the  people. 

beef-witted,  a.  Having  a  heavy,  ox-like  intel- 
lect ;  dull  of  understanding,  stupid. 

"...  thou  mongrel  beef-witted  lord!"—  Shakesp..- 
Troilus  and  Cressiaa,  ii.  L 

beef-wood,  s. 

1.  The  English  name  of  the  Casuarina  (q.  v.). 

2.  Tho  name  given  in  New  South  Wales  to  tho 
Stenocarpus  saUynmt,  a  tree  belonging  to  the  order 
Proteaceee,  or  Protcads. 

3.  The  name  given   in   Queensland    to   Banksia 
compar,  also  a  Pro  toad.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

beef -eat-Sr  (1),  s.    [Eng.  beef;  eater.] 
A-  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  eats  beef. 

2.  A  stout,  overfed  man. 

B.  Ornith,:  The  Buphagineos  a  sub-family  of 
African  birds,  called  also  Ox-peckers.  They  belong 
to  the  family  of  Sturnidae  (Starlings).  Buphaga 


Africana,  the  species  called  by  way  of  pre-eminenco 
the  Beef-eater,  perches  on  the  back  of  cattle,  pick- 
ing from  tumors  on  their  hide  the  larvae  of  Bot-flies 
((Estridee),  on  which  it  feeds. 

beef  -eat-er  (2),  s.  [Derived  from  the  Fr.  beauff- 
etier=one  who  watches  or  looks  after  the  beauffet, 
buffet,  or  sideboard.] 

Plur. :  A  name  applied  to  the  yeomen  of  the  royal 
guard. 

".  .  .  some  better  protection  than  that  of  the  train- 
bands or  beef-eaters."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

be  ef-su-et,  s.  [Eng.  beef;  suet.]  The  suet  or 
kidney  fat  of  beef.  [SuET.] 

beef-suet  tree,*.  \s\irub,S?iepherdi(targentea, 
belonging  to  tho  Elaeagnaceo;  (Oleasters).  It  is 
called  also  Buffalo- be rrj'i  and  grow.-;  in  this  country. 

*beek,  v.  r.  &  i.    To  bask,  warm.    [BEAK.] 

*beek,  s.    An  old  spelling  of  BEAK. 

be  ek-lte,  s.  [BECKITE.]  A  mineral,  a  variety 
of  quartz,  the  same  as  Beckite  (q.  v.). 

*beel,  «.    A  boil,  ulcer.    [BoiL.] 

"  The  skynne  in  the  whiche  a  heel  is  growun."—  » 'ycliffe 
{Lrvtt.  xiii.18). 

*beeld,  *belld,  s.    [BEILD,  BIELD.] 
beele,  s.    A  kind  of  pickax  used  by  miners. 
Be-el  -ze-bfib,  8.    [InGr.  Beelzeboub;  Heb.  Baal 
zebub.  from  /?aaJ=lord  of,  and  zebub=&  fly.] 

1.  The  fly-god,  a  god  worshiped  in  tho  Philistine 
town  of  Ekron.    (2  Kings  i.  3.) 

2.  An  evil  spirit.    [BEELZEBUL.] 

3.  Fig.:    Any  person  of  fiendish  cruelty,  who  is 
so  nicknamed  by  his  adversaries,  or  in  contempt  of 
moral  sentiment  appropriates  the  appellation  to 
himself  and  cherishes  it  as  if  it  were  an  honorable 
title. 

"  His  [Viscount  Dundee's]  old  troopers,  the  Satansand 
Beelzebitb.t  who  had  shared  his  crimes,  and  who  now 
shared  his  perils,  were  ready  to  be  the  companions  of  hit) 
flight."—  Maeaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

Be-el  -ze-bul,  s.  [Gr.  Beelzeboul,  from  Heb. 
Baal  zebul,  J3aat=lord  of,  and  zebul,  in  Old  Testa- 
ment=a  habitation,  in  the  Talmud=dung.]  A  word 
used  in  the  New  Testament  for  the  prince  of 
the  demons  (Matt.  x.  25:  xii.  24.  27;  Mark  iii. 
22;  Luke  xi.  15,  18,  19.)  Beelzebul,  not  Beelze- 
bub, is  the  correct  reading  in  those  passages. 
Probably  signifying  lord  of  dun*/,  the  dung-god,  A 
contemptuous  appellation  for  Beelzebub,  the  god 
of  Ekron  [BEELZEBUB],  which  may,  moreover,  have 
been,  as  Hug  suggests,  a  dung-rolling  scarabceus 
beetle,  like  that  worshiped  by  the  Egyptians. 

*beeme,  s.    [BEAM.] 

tbee  -mSl,  s.    [BEMOL.] 

been,  *bene,  *ben,  v.  [A.  S.  6eon=to  be,  to  exist, 
to  become.] 

1.  Past  participle  of  the  verb  to  be. 

"...  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  .  .  .*' 
— Matt.  uv.  23. 

*2.  The  1st,  2d,  and  3d  persons  plural  indicative 
of  the  verb  to  be. 

"  Some  aren  as  seneschals  and  serve  11  other  lordes, 
And  ben  in  stede  of  stywardes." 

Piers  Plovtman,  p.  5. 

"...  thay  be  desceyved  that  say  thay  ben  not 
tempted  in  here  body." — Chaucer:  The  Pernonea  Tote. 

*been,  #.  pi-  [In  A.  S.  &eon  =  bees,  pi.  of  6eo=a 
bee.]  An  old  plural  of  BEE  (q.  v.). 

*been&e,  *byn&e,  v.  i.    [A.  S.  bensian-to  fall 
down  in  prayer,  to  supplicate;  ben=a  prayer.]    To 
cringe,  in  the  way  of  making  much  obeisance. 
"An*  ding  nwa*  the  vexing  thought 
O1  hourly  dwyning  into  nought, 
By  beenging  to  your  foppish  brithere." 

Fergusson:  Poemx,  ii.  33.    (Jamieson.) 

beer  fl),  *beere,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  beor-(l)  beer, 
nourishing  or  strong  drink,  (2)  metheglin  (?)  (Bos- 
\rorth] ;  Icel.  biorr;  Fries,  biar;  Dut.  &  Ger.  bier; 
O.  H.  Ger.  6iort  pior;  Fr.  biere;  Ital.  birra;  Wei. 
bir;  Arm.  byer,  bir,  6er.] 

A.  -4s  substantive:  A  fermented  aqueous  infu- 
sion of  malt  and  hops,  or  of  malt,  sugar,  and  hops. 
The  term  is  now  applied  to  all  malt  liquors  pre- 
pared by  the  process  of  brewing. 

Beers  are  divided  into  two  great  classes,  ales  and 
porters,  the  former  being  chiefly  prepared  from 
pale  malt,  and  having  a  pale  amber  color,  while  in 
the  preparation  of  the  latter  a  certain  proportion 
of  roasted  or  black  malt  is  used  alongwith  the  pale 
malt.  This  increases  the  color,  ami  gives  to  the 
porter  a  somewhat  bitter  flavor.  These  two  classo 
are  subdivided  into  a  great  many  varieties,  depend- 
ing on  the  strength  of  the  wort  used  and  the  amount 
of  hops  added.  Thus  we  have  pale  ale,  mild  alo. 
bitter  alo,  barley  wine,  table  beer,  Ac.  Stout,  brown, 
stout,  double  brown  stout,  &c.,  are  merely  richer 
and  stronger  kinds  of  porter. 

Genuine  beer  should  consist  of  wafer,  malt 
extract  (dextrine  and  glucose),  hop  extract,  and 


fate,     fat,     fare,     gtmidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we",     wet,     here,     camel,    he"r,    thgre;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cfib,     cure,     unite,     cfcr,     rflle,     ffill;     try,     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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ztlcolml.  Tho  quantity  of  alcohol  in  beer  varies 
from  two  per  cent,  in  table  beer  to  ten  or  even 
twdvr  pi-r  cent,  in  strong  ale,  and  the  extract  from 
thn't-  to  fifteen  per  cent.,  the  latter  giving  to  the 
its  nutritive  value.  The  alcohol  present  always 
In -Mrs  u  relation  to  the  amount  of  sugar  fermented. 
A  A.'nt)d  sound  beer  should  bo  perfectly  transparent, 
and  have  a  brilliant  color  and  a  pleasant  flavor. 
Sn'ir  beers  and  beers  that  are  thick  are  very 
unwholesome. 

In  England  the  adulteration  of  ale  or  beer  is  sub- 
jected to  a  serious  tine.  The  Act  56  George  III.,  cap. 
>.  i  mposes  a  penalty  of  £200  ($1,000)  on  any  brewer  or 
publican  who  shall  have  in  his  possession,  or  who 
f-liall  soil  adulterated  beer,  and  a  further  penalty  of 
£500  ($2,500)  on  any  druggist  or  other  person  who 
shall  sell  any  adulterant  to  a  licensed  brewer.  Not- 
withstanding the  stringency  of  this  act,  beer  has 
been,  and  still  is,  very  largely  adulterated.  The 
nitrogenous  matter  extracted  from  the  malt,  and 
present  in  the  original  beer,  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  the  beer-drinker  pays  for  a  liquor  which 
may  be  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  is 
almost  destitute  of  nourishment.  Salt  is  added, 
not  so  much  to  preserve  the  beer,  as  to  increase  the 
thirst,  and  thereby  impart  a  craving  for  more 
drink.  Cocculu*  indicutt,  picric  acid,  strychnine, 
and  opium,  said  to  be  adulterants,  are  now  seldom, 
if  ever,  used  to  adulterate  beer. 

"  Flow,  Welsted  !  flow,  like  thine  inspire r  beer! 
Tho'  stale,  not  ripe;  tho'  thin,  yet  ever  clear; 
So  sweetly  mawkish,  and  so  smoothly  dull; 
Heady,  not  strong;  and  foaming,  tho1  not  full," 
Pope:  Dunciad,  bk.  iii.,  169-172. 

B.  As  adjective:  Intended  to  container  actually 
containing  beer ;  designed  for  the  sale  of  beer,  or  in 
:ui\  other  way  pertaining  to  beer.  (See  the  sub- 
joined compounds.) 

beer-barrel,  s.  A  barrel  used  to  contain  beer. 
[BARREL.] 

"  ,  .  .  of  earth  we  make  loam;  and  why  of  that  loam, 
•whereto  he  was  converted,  might  they  not  atop  a  beer- 

>>"<•>  •  !?"— Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  I. 

beer-COOler,  s.  A  large  shallow  vat  or  cistern  in 
which  beer  is  exposed  to  the  natural  air  to  be 
cooled;  a  tub  or  cistern  iu  which  air  artificially 
cooled  is  used  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  beer. 

beer-engine,  s.    [BEER-MACHIXE.] 

beer-faucet,  a.  A  machine  consisting  of  a  piston 
for  injecting  air  into  flat  beer  to  make  it  foam. 

beer-float,  8.  An  areometer  or  hydrometer 
floated  in  grain-wash  to  ascertain  its  density  and 
the  percentage  by  volume  of  proof  spirits  which  it 
will  probably  yield. 

beer-fountain,  ••*.  A  pump  used  to  draw  beer 
into  a  glass  for  immediate  consumption.  [BEER- 
MACHINE.] 

beer-glass,  s.    A  glass  to  drink  beer  from. 

beer-hopper,  s.  A  vat  or  beck  in  which  hops  are 
infused  before  being  added  to  the  wort. 

beer-house,  s.    A  house  where  beer  is  sold. 

"  What  woman  (even  among  the  droonken  AJmaines)  is 
Kiiffred  to  follow  her  husband  Into  the  alehouse  or  beer- 
hnitxef" — Gascoii/ne;  Delicate  Diet  for  Drunkards  (1576). 

beer-machine,  beer-engine,  s.  A  machine  or 
engine  in  use  in  public-houses  and  other  beer-shops 
of  London  and  most  other  cities.  It  consists  of  a 
row  of  force-pumps  in  connection  with  casks  below, 
each  containing  a  different  Duality  of  liquor.  The 
handles  of  the  pumps  are  visible  at  the  bar;  and  a 
sink  below  conveys  away  any  liquor  which  maybe 
spilled  iu  the  process  of  drawing, 

beer-saloon,  *.  A  saloon  licensed  for  the  sale  of 
beer  and  other  malt  liquors  only;  a  saloon  where 
beer  is  sold. 

beer-vat,  8.  A  vat  in  which  malt  is  infused  in 
the  manufacture  of  beer. 

*beere,  s.    [BIER.] 

beer  -y\  a.  [Eng.  beer;  ~y.]  Pertaining  to  boor; 
under  the  influence  of  beer.  ( I'ulgar.) 

bees.,  s. pi.    [Plural  of  Eng.  bee.] 

Ship-carpentry:  Pieces  of  plank  bolted  to  the 
outer  end  of  the  jib-boom  to  reeve  the  fore-topmast 
stay-  through.  [BEEBLOt'K.] 

rbees-alluring,  u.    Alluring  bees. 

"FaireMarigolde*.  and  HvH-'illttring  Thime." 

Slienser:   The  Fnte  »f  f/i«  Butterflies. 

*bee  -S,en,  a.    [BISON,  BYSOM.]    Blind. 

bee  -Sha,  .s.  [Native  name  in  parts  of  Further 
India  (?,».] 

fiot. :  A  genus  of  bamboos  differing  from  Bambusa 
in  having  the  seeds  inclosed  in  a  fleshy  pericarp. 
There  are  two  species,  '-ieettka  baccifern,  from 
Chlttagong,  where  it  is  called  Pagu  Tulla,  and 
B.fajr,  from  the  Malayan  Archipelago. 


*beest,  *beest-^ng,  *bestynge,  *bestnynge, 
*biest  -Ing,  *be  est  In,  *beest  -Ing,  *be  est-llng, 
*be  es-tln-Ing,  *be  est-n^ng,  *be  est-n^nge,  *. 
(sing.)  &  a.;  *be  est-Ings,,  *bie  st-Ings.,  *be  est- 
Ins,  s.  pi.  [A.  S.  beost,  bysting=the  first  milk  of 
a  cow  after  calving  (Bosicorth) ,'  Dnt.  biest;  L.  Ger. 
beest ;  (N.  H.)  Ger.  biestmilrh;  O.  H.  Ger.  biest,  biost, 
piest=  beestings.  Mann  suggests  an  affinity  to  Goth. 
oew£=leaven,  and  Wedgwood  to  Lett.  fcees=thick, 
close,  like  the- combs  of  bees ;  beest=to  become  thick, 
to  coagulate.] 

A.  As  substantive:    The  first  milk  taken  from  a 
cow  after  calving,  or  from  any  other  milch  beast 
after  having  borne  offspring. 

"  Bestnynge  mylke  (bestnyngfk):  colluBtrum."—  Prompt. 
Pat-r. 

"So  may  the  first  of  all  our  fella  be  thine, 
And  both  the  beestning  of  our  goats  and  kine." 

lien  Jonson;  Pan's  Anniv. 

B.  As  adj.  (of  the  singular/ornt*)  .*    Pertaining  to 
the  first  milk  from  a  cow  after  calving. 

*beest-milk,  *biest-milk,  s.  [In  Ger.  biest- 
milch.]  The  tirst  milk  of  a  cow  after  calving. 

[BEEST.] 

be  es,-wax,  s.  [Eng.  bees;  wax.]  The  "wax"  of 
bees,  used  by  them  for  constructing  their  cells.  It 
is  a  secretion  elaborated  within  the  body  of  the 
animal  from  the  saccharine  matter  of  honey,  and 
extruded  in  plates  from  beneath  the  rings  of  the 
abdomen.  It  is  not  the  same  as  tho  propolis  which 
bees  may  be  seen  carrying  on  their  thighs  when 
returning  from  their  daily  excursions  among 
flowers.  Also,  the  same  wax  melted  down  and 
purified,  as  an  article  of  commerce. 

bees,  -wing,  s.  A  fine  filmy  deposit  in  old  Port 
wine. 

beet,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  bete;  Ger.  beete;  Dufc. 
beete;  Dan.  bede;  Wei.  betysen;  Fr.  bette  or  bette- 
rave :  Sp.betarraga,beterraga;  Ital.  bietaorbietola; 
Sw.  «fe  Lat.  beta;  from  the  Celtic  fcett=red,  or  from 
bwyd  or  biadh=food  or  nourishment,  the  plants 
being  used  for  that  purpose.] 

A.  As  substantive :  The  English  name  of  the  Beta, 
a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  tho  order  Chenopo- 
diacete   (Cnenopods).    Beta    vulgaris,  or  Common 
Beet,  is  cultivated  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
sugar,  the  green-topped  variety  being  preferred  for 
tho  purpose.    The  small  red,  the  Castelnaudary, 
and  other  varieties  are  \ised,  either  raw  or  boiled, 
as  salad.    Beet  is  also  used  f  or  pickling,  for  furnish- 
ing a  varnish,  and  for  other  purposes.    Much  of  tho 
beetroot-sugar  is  made  not  from  the  Beta  inilgaris, 
but  from  the  B.  cicla,  the  White  Beet,  called  also 
the  Chard  or  Sicilian  Beet.     (Cicla  in  the  specific 
name  means  Sicilian.) 

B.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  the  plant  described 
under  A. 

beet.  v.  t.  [A.  S.  betan  =  to  make  better,  im- 
prove.] To  remedy,  improve,  mend. 

"Mskynge  ayein  or  beetynge  her  nettis."—  WycUffe 
(Mutt.  iv.  21). 

Offire  =  to  mend,  improve,  or  add  fuel  to  a  fire 
(figuratively). 

"  Or  noble  '  Elgin  '  beets  the  heav'n-ward  flame." 
Burns:  TheCotter's  Saturdtiy  Sight. 

beet-ax,  s.  [From  Eug.  beet,  and  ox  (?).]  An 
instrument  for  paring  turf. 

bee  -tie  (1)  ( tie = tel),  s.  [A.  S.  bytel,  bytl,  biotul 
=  a  mallet,  a  staff;  from  lwdtan  =  to  beat.  In  L. 
Ger.  betel,  botel=& 
clog  for  a  dog ;  N" .  H . 
Ger.  beutel=&  bag, 
a  purse,  a  beater,  a 
re  a  ping-chisel ;  M. 
H.  Ger.  boszv  I  =  a 
beater.]  Beetle. 

1.  A  maul,  a  heavy 

wooden  mallet  for  driving  stones,  stakes,  or  tent- 
pegs  into  the  ground. 

"  If  I  do,  fillip  me  with  a  three-man  beetle."—  Shakesp.: 
2  Henry  IV.,  i.  2. 

beetle-brow,  s.  A  projecting  brow,  like  one  of 
the  transverse  projections  on  the  head  of  a  mallet. 
It  is  the  portion  just  above  the  eyes  called  the  super- 
ciliary ridge,  made  by  the  projection  of  the  frontal 
sinus.  [BEETLE,  r.  (2,1  ] 

"  He  had  a  btftleJtrmc, 
A  down-look,  middle  stature,  with  black  hair." 

Sir  K.  Fanithaw:  Tr.  of  Pastor  Fido,  p.  175. 
T[  It  is  sometimes  used  in  the  plural. 

"Hiw  blobber  lips  and  bfetle-broirx  commend." 

Drytten:  Jm-.,  Sat.  iii. 

beetle-browed,  *bitel-browed,  a.  Having  a 
projecting  brow. 

"  Enquire  for  the  beetle-brow'rl  critic,  Ac." — Swift. 
"He  was  bitelbriHoed  and  baberlipped  also." 

Piers  Plowman  (ed.  Skeat),  bk.  v.  190. 


beetle-head,  a.  &s. 

A.  As  adjective:  Having  a  head  assumed  to  be  as 
destitute  of  understanding  as  the  head  of  a  wooden 
maul ;  a  "wooden  head." 

B.  As  substantive:  Tho  weight  generally  called 
the  "  monkey  "  of  a  pile-driver. 

bee  tie -headed,  a.    Having  a  "wooden"  head; 
utterly  deficient  in  intellect;  stupid  exceedingly. 
"...     a  beetle-headed,  flap-ear*  d  knave." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shreur,  iv.  1. 
beetle-Stock,  s.    The  stock  or  handle  of  a  beetle. 
"  To  crouch,  to  please,  to  be  a  beetle-stock 
Of  thy  great  master's  will." 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 

bee  -tie  (2)  (tie  as  tel),  «.  [A.  S.  betl,  betel,  bitel 
=  (1)  a  beetle,  a  coleopterous  insect;  (2)  a  "  black- 
beetle,"  i.  e.,  a  cockroach ;  from  bitan=to  bite.] 

1.  Entom. :  Any  member  of  the  enormously  largo 
order  of  insects  called  by  naturalists  Coleoptera, 
meaning   Sheathed   Wings.    [COLEOPTERA.]    They 
have  four  wings,  the  inferior  pair,  which  are  mem- 
branous, being  protected  by  the  superior  pair,  which 
are  horny. 

"  The  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon, 
In  corporal  suff* ranee  finds  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies." 

Shakesp.;  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

To  be  as  blind  as  a  beetle  is  an  expression  founded 
probably  upon  the  habits  of  some  beetles  of  the 
Scarabseus  family,  which  come  droning  into  houses 
in  the  evening,  are  attracted  by  the  glare  of  the 
lamp,  fly  round  it  and  through  the  room,  ending  by 
tumbling  backward  on  the  ground,  and  finding  a 
difficulty  in  getting  up  again.  No  beetles  are  really 
blind,  except  a  few  cave  species. 

"  Others  come  sharp  of  sight  and  too  provident  for  that 
which  concerned  their  nun  interest;  but  as  blind  as  beetle* 
in  foreseeing  this  great  and  common  danger." — Knolles: 
History  of  the  Turks. 

2.  Popularly:  A  "black  beetle,"  viz.,  a  cockroach, 
which,  however,  is  not  properly  a  beetle  at  all,  but 
belongs  to  the  order  Orthoptera,  and  is  akin  on  one 
side  to  the  cricket,  on  tho  other  to  tho  earwig. 

*beetle-Stones,  s.  pi.  An  old  name  given  to 
nodules  of  clay-ironstone  found  at  Newhaven,  near 
Edinburgh,  and  elsewhere.  Tho  appellation  was 
given  from  the  erroneous  notion  that  the  nodules 
were  of  insect  origin.  [CLAY-IRONSTONE.]  (Buck- 
land:  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  1836,  vol.  i.,  p.  199.) 

bee  -tie  (1)  (tle=tel),  v.  t.  [From  Eng.  beetle,  s. 
(1)  (q.  v.).]  To  beat  with  a  heavy  mallet. 

"Then  lay  it  [yarn]  out  to  dry  in  your  bleaching-yard; 
but  be  sure  never  to  beat  or  beetle  it."—  Maxwell:  Sel. 
Trans.,  p.  844.  (Jttmieson.) 

bee  -tie  (2)  (tie  as  tel),  r.  i.  [A.  S.  6£feZ=biting 
or  sharp.]  To  jut  out  or  hang  over,  as  some 
cliffs  do. 

"  Or  to  the  dreadful  summit  of  the  cliff. 
That  beetles  o'er  his  base  into  the  sea." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

bee -tied  (tied  as  teld),pa.par.  &  adj.  [BEE- 
TLE, r.  f.] 

be'et-llng,  pr.  par.  &.  a.    [BEETLE,  v.  (1)] 
be  et-llng,  pr.par.  &  a.    [BEETLE  (2),  r.  /.] 

"  On  beetling  cliffs,  or  pent  in  ruins  deep. 
They,  till  due  time  shall  serve,  were  bid  far  hence." 
Thomson;  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  4«. 
*beetling-machine,  s.    A  machine  formerly  in 
use  for  beetling  or  beating  cloth  as  it  was  slowly 
wound  on  a  revolving  roller. 

beet -rad'-Ish,  s.  [Eng.  beet;  radish.]  Aplant, 
the  same  as  BEETRAVE  (q.  v.). 

be  Ot-rave,  s.  [Fr.  fte»erave=beet;  from  bette  — 
beet,  and  rave = a  radish,  a  root.]  A  plant,. the  Red 
Beet  (Beta  vulgaris).  [BEET.] 

be  et-r6ot,  s.  [Eng.fceef;  root.]  The  root  of  the 
Beet  (Beta  vulgaris).  [BEET.]  A  valuable  food, 
owing  to  tho  largo  amount  of  sugar  it  contains. 
Nearly  all  the  sugar  used  in  France  is  made  from 
the  beet,  and  in  this  country  many  of  the  sugar 
refiners  use  it  in  their  sugar  factories.  In  Germany  a 
coarse  spirit  is  manufactured  from  the  beet,  a  !;» w 
proportion  of  which  is  imported  into  other  coun- 
tries and  made  into  methylated  spirit.  Beetroot 
contains  ten  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  about  two  per 
cent,  of  nitrogenous  matters.  It  was  formerly  used 
to  adulterate  coffee. 

beetroot-Sugar,  8.  Sugar  made  from  the  root 
of  the  beet.  It  seems  to  have  been  first  made  in  the 
year  1747 ;  it  waslargely  manufactured  in  Francedur- 
ing  the  wars  of  the  revolution,  when  English  cruiser- 
cut  the  French  off  from  access  to  the  West  Indian 
cane  sugar.  It  has  been  attempted  iu  this  country 
and  in  England.  "  The  beetroot  is  first  washed  in  u 
rotatory  drum  immersed  in  water,  then  rasped  into 
pulp,  and  squeezed  in  woolen  sacks  by  hydraulic 
pressure,  or  in  continuous  revolving  presses,  or  tho 
sugar  is  removed  by  diffusion  in  iron  tumblers.  The 


boll,     b<5y;     pout,    J6wl;     cat,     $611,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s,ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     <fcc.  =  bel,      del. 
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juice  is  clarified  with  limo  filtered  through  animal 
charcoal,  crystallized  in  vacua,  and  drained  by  a 
centrifugal  machine." 

beevefj ,  «.  pi.  [The  plural  of  Eng.  beef  (q.  v.).] 
Oxen,  black  cattle. 

"  They  sought  the  beeves  that  made  their  broth." 

Scott.-  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  10. 

"bee  -v8r,  s.    [BEAVEE  (2)  (q.v.).] 

"be  e-zen,  a.    [BISON.]    (O.  Scotch.) 

be-fall ,  »be-fal ,  »be-fa  lie  (pret.  befell,  'befelle, 
*befel,  *bi  fel,  *by  fel ;  pa.  par.  befallen'),  r.  t.  &  i. 
[A.  S.  befeallan;  O.  S.  bifallan;  Ger.  befall* -n.  ] 

A.  Transitive  (followed  by  the   object  with   or 
without  a  preposition) : 

1.  To  happen  to,  to  affect  one.     (Used  at  first 
indifferently  of  favorable  or  of  unfavorable  occur- 
rences in  one's  career.) 

"  Bion  asked  Bn  envious  man,  that  was  very  sad,  what 
harm  had  befallen  unto  him,  or  what  good  had  befallen 
unto  another  man." — Bacon. 

2.  The  tendency  being  to  take  more  note  of  what 
is  unfavorable  than  favorable  in  one's  lot ;  the  word 
now  has  generally  an  unfavorable  sense. 

"For  the  common  people,  when  they  hear  that  some 
frightful  thing  has  befallen  such  a  one  in  such  a  place 
.  .  .  " — Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  happen,  to  take  place. 

"But  you  at  least  may  make  report 
Of  what  befalls." 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Rylstonr,  iv. 

bS-fal  -len,  pa.  par.    [BEFALL.] 
"  O  teacher,  gome  great  mischief  hath  befallen 
To  that  meek  man."— Hi Iton :  Paradise  Lost,  bk.  xi. 

be  fal  -ling,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [BEFALL,.] 

A.  An  present  participle ;    ^n  senses  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  subst. :  That  which  befalls,  an  occurrence, 
an  incident ;  an  event  especially  of  an  unfavorable 
character. 

be-fa  r-I-a, «.    [BEJAEIA.] 
be-fell ,  *bS-fel ,  pret.  of  BEFALL. 
'beff,  *baff,  v.  t.    [Ger.  puffen,  tbuffen=    .    .    . 
tocuff,  bang,  or  buffet.]  To  beat,  to  strike.  (Scotch.)       J 
"  Bot  the  wrath  of  the  goddis  has  doun  '••// 
The  cietie  of  Troy  from  top  vnto  the  ground." 
Douglas,   Virgil,  69,  9. 

beff,  baff,  s.  [From  baff,  v.  In  O.  Fr.  bufe.  bufe, 
bnuffe=&  blow  from  the  fist,  a  cuff.]  [BCFF, 
BUFFET.]  A  blow,  a  stroke,  a  cuff.  The  same  as 
Scotch  BAFF  (q.  v.). 

*bef-frdy,  s.    [BELFRY.] 

*be-f ieht  (ah  silent) ,  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and 
fight.]  To  fight,  to  combat. 

be-f  It' ,  v.    To  be  suitable  to  or  for ;  to  become, 
to  be  becoming  in.    Used— 
(a)  OfperKons: 

"  He  was  not  in  the  frame  of  mind  which  beflts  one  who 
la  abont  to  strike  a  decisive  blow." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  v. 
(6)  Of  things: 

"  Well  do  a  woman's  tears  befit  the  eye 
Of  him  who  knew  not  as  a  man  to  die." 

Hemans:  The  Abencerrage,  Hi. 
b6-flt-t8d,  pret.  of  BEFIT. 
•I  Befitted  as  a  pa.  par.  scarcely  exists. 

"...    and  that  it  us  befitted 
To  bear  our  hearts  in  grief    .    .    ." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  2. 
bS-f  It  -ting,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BEFIT.] 
"An  answer  befitting  the  hostile  message  and  menace." 
Longfellow:  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  iv. 

be-f  It  -tlng-lyS  adv.    In  a  befitting  manner. 

tbe-flag  ged,  po.par.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  flanged 
=decorated  with  flags.]  From  an  imaginary  pres- 
ent, beflag. 

"Berlin  is  gaily  beflagged,  and  the  illuminations  will 
be  unusually  brilliant."— Daily  Telegraph,  March 23, 1877. 

•bS-fla  ine,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEFLAY.] 
be-flat  -tgr,  r.  t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  flatter.] 
To  flatter  in  excess. 

be-flat  -tSred,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEFLATTEE.] 
bS-flaf-tSr-Ing,  pr.  par.    [BEFLATTEE.] 
*be-fla  y  (pa.  par.  beflaine),  v.  t.    [Eng.  prefix  be, 
und  flay.]    To  flay. 

"  Out  of  his  ekin  he  was  beflaine." 
Gower:  Con/.  Amant.,  bk.  vii.     (Richardson.) 

be-fl<Sw  er,  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  flower.]  To 
besprinkle,  to  scatter  over  with  flowers  or  with 
pustules.  (Hobbes.) 

tbe-flvtm',  r.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be;  and  flum.  con- 
tracted f rom  flummery  (q.  v.).]  To  befool  by  cajol- 
ing language,  to  cajole,  to  deceive,  to  impose  upon ; 
(in  slang  phrase)  to  "bamboozle." 

".  .  .  then,  on  the  other  hand,  I  befiumm'd  them  wi* 
Colonel  Talbot." — Scoff:  Waverley,  ch.  Ixxi. 
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be  fium  med,  pa.  par. 

be-flum  -mlng,  pr.par. 

be-fo  am,  r.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  /oam.]  To 
bespatter  or  cover  with  foam. 

"At  last  the  dropping  wings,  befoam'd  all  o'er 
With  flaggy  heaviness,  their  master  bore." 

Eusden:  Ov.  Met.,  iv. 

be-f&  amed,  pa,  par.  &  a.    [BEFOAM.] 

be  fo  am-Ing,  pr.  par.    [BEFOAM.] 

be-fog',  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  6e,  and/o^.]  To  involve 
in  a  fog.  (Irving.) 

b5-f5g'ged,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEFOG.] 

be-fogg  -Ing,  pr.par.  <fc  a.    [BEFOG.] 

b6-f5  ol,  r.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be}  and  /oof.]  To 
make  a  fool  of.  (Often  used  reflexively=to  make  a 
fool  of  one's  self ;  for  in  reality  no  one  can  make 
a  fool  of  another.) 

"...  and  how  they  came  back  again,  and  befooled 
themselves  for  setting  a  foot  out  of  doors  in  that  path 
.  .  ."— Bunyan:  l*ilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

b8-fo'oled,  pa. par.  &  o.    [BEFOOL.] 
bS-fO  Ol-Ing,  pr.  par.  <fe  a.    [BEFOOL.] 
bg-fdr  e,    *bi-f6r  e,  *bf -for  e,  *bl-fbr  e,  *by- 
ubr'e,  *bi-fdr  n,  *be-fdr  ne,  *bl-fdr  ~6n,  *be-fdr  - 
Sn,  prep. ,conj.,&  adv.    [A.  S.  and  O.  S.  beforan, 
6m>ra?i=(l)  before,  (2)  for;  Dut.  bevorens— before; 
(N.  H.)  Ger.  bevor;  O.  H.  tier,  bifora,  ptrora.] 
A.  As  preposition : 
I.  In  space: 

1.  Gen. :  In  front  of,  not  behind ;  situated  in  front 
of  the  face,  not  behind  the  back.    Used— 

(a)  Of  persons: 

"Their  common  practice  was  to  look  no  further  before 
them  than  the  next  line."— Dryden. 

Or  (b)  More  loosely  (of  things):  Situated  nearer  a 
spectator  than  is  another  thing  with  which  it  is  com- 
pared in  situation. 

"...  the  hill  of  Hachilah,  which  is  before  Jeehimon." 
— 1  Samuel  xxvi.  1. 

2.  Spec. :  In  the  presence  of,  as  noting— 
I)  When  used  of  persons: 

a)  Exposure  to  the  eyes  of  the  person  or  persons 
in  whose  presence  one  is. 

"  And  Shu  11  u  MI  the  son  of  Jabesh  conspired  against  him, 
and  smote  him  before  the  people."— 2  Kings  JET.  10. 

1f  Before  one,  in  the  expression  "Thou  shalt  have 
no  other  gods  before  me"  (Exod.  xx.  3;  see  also 
Dent.  v.  7),  practically  means  anywhere;  for  as 
a  false  god  worshiped  anywhere  is  worshiped 
"  before,  i.e.,  in  the  presence  of  the- All-seeing  One, 
the  commandment  can  be  obeyed  only  by  him  who 
forbears  to  worship  a  false  god  anywhere. 

(b)  Great  respect  or  even  actual  adoration  for. 

"  On  kneos  heo  gon  beforen  him  falle." 

The  Kyng  of  T<ira,  221.  (S.  in  Boucher.) 
"...    the  place  where  they  kill  the  burnt-offering 
before  the  Lord."—  Lev.  iv.  24. 

(c)  Submission  to  the  jurisdiction  of. 

"  If  a  suit  be  begun  before  an  archdeacon,  the  ordinary 
may  license  the  suit  to  an  higher  court." — Ayllffe, 

(d)  In  the  power  of,  as  if  spread  out  in  front  of 
them. 

"  The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose." 
Milton:  Paradise  Lost,  bk.  xii. 

(2)  When  used  of  places   (Spec.):  Encampment 
or  the  construction  of  military  works  for  the  pur- 
pose of  besieging  a  place. 

"And  all  the  people,  even  the  people  of  war  that  were 
with  him,  went  up,  and  drew  nigh,  and  came  before  the 
city."— Joshua  vih.  11. 

(3)  VHien  uxed  of  things: 

(a)  Proximity  to,  either  for  worship  or  any  other 
purpose. 

"...  butthou  and  thy  sons  with  thee  shall  minister 
before  the  tabernacle  of  witness."— lumbers  xviii.  2. 

(b)  The  impulse  of  something  behind;  as  in  the 
common  nautical  phrase  "  to  run  before  the  wind," 
i.e.,  moving  in  the  same  direction  as  the  wind  am! 
impelled  by  its  full  force. 

*'  Her  part,  poor  soul  I  seeming  as  burdened 
With  lesser  weight,  but  not  with  lesser  woe, 
Was  carried  with  more  speed  before  the  wind." 

Shakesp,:  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1. 

II.  In  time: 

1.  Preceding. 

"Particular  advantages  it  has  before  all  the  books  which 
have  appeared  before  it  in  this  kind."— Drydtn. 

2.  Prior  to. 

"  The  eldest  [elder  ?]  son  is  before  the  younger  in  suc- 
cession."— Johnson. 

3.  Not  yet  arrived  at ;  future. 

"  The  golden  Age,  which  a  blind  tradition  has  hitherto 
placed  in  the  Fast,  is  6e/or«ns."— Carlyle.  Sartor  Resort  its, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  v. 


beforehand 

III.  In  a  figurative  sense: 

1.  In  preference  to,  rather  than. 

"  We  think  poverty  to  be  infinitely  desirable  before  the 
torments  of  covetoutmess." — Taylor. 

2.  Superior  to. 

"...  he  is  before  his  competitors  both  in  right  and 
power."— Johnson. 

B.  As  conjunction: 

1.  Sooner  than,  earlier  in  time. 

"Before  two  months  their  orb  with  light  adorn, 
If  heav'n  ullow  me  life,  I  will  return." — Dryden. 

2.  Previously  to,  in  order  that  something  may  be. 
"Before  this  elaborate  treatise  can  become  of  use  to  my 

country,  two  points  are  necessary."— Sic  iff. 

C.  As  adverb ; 
.1.  Of  place: 

1.  Further  onward,  in  advance,  in  front  of. 

"  Thou'rt  so  far  before, 
That  swiftest  wing  of  recompense  is  slow 
To  overtake  thee."  fhafcesp..  Macbeth,  i.  4. 

2.  In  front ;  opposed  to  in  the  rear,  or  to  behind. 
II.  Of  time: 

1.  Up  to  this  time,  hitherto. 

*'  The  peaceful  cities  of  th'  Auaonian  shore, 
Lull  d  in  her  ease,  and  undisturbed  before, 
Are  all  on  fire."  Dryden. 

2.  In  time  past: 

(a)  Gen, :  At  an  indefinite  period  of  bygone  time. 
"...    and  the  name  of  Debir  before  was  Kirjath- 
sepher."— Joshua  xv.  15. 

(6)  Spec.:  A  short  time  ago. 

"  I  shall  resume  somewhat  which  hath  been  before  said, 
touching  the  question  beforegoing."—  Bale. 

3.  Already. 

"  You  tell  me,  mother,  what  I  knew  before, 
The  Phrygian  fleet  is  landed  on  the  shore." 

Dryden. 

before-casting,  s.   Forethought. 

"  If  ony  man  sleeth  his  neighebore  bi  bifore-castyng."— 
Wycliffe  (Exodus  xxi.  14). 

before-go,  v.  t.    To  precede,  go  before. 
"Merci  and  treuthe  shal  befor-go  thi  face."—  Wvcliffe 
(Psalm  Ixxxviii.  15). 

before-goer,  s.    A  messenger  before. 
"Y  schal  sende  thi  bifore-goere  an  Aungel."— Wycligh 
(£xo<ft(3  xniii.  2). 

before-set,  a.    Prefixed.    (Prompt.  Part-.) 

be  fore -showing,  pr.  par.  A  previous  disclosure ; 

a  fore-warning. 
"We  bothesaien  a  dreem  in  o  njghtbifore-schewynge  of 

thingis  to  comynge."—  Wycliffe  (Genesis  xli.  11). 

before-speaker,  #.    A  spokesman. 

"Profete  that  is  interpretour  ether  bifor-speker*." — 
Wycliffe  (Exodus  vii.  1). 

before-wall,  s.    An  advanced  rampart. 

"The  wal  and  the  btfor-icoJ."—  Wycliffe  (Isaiah  xxvi.  1). 

bS-fbr  e-$i-t6d,  a.  [Eng.  before;  cited.'}  Cited 
before.  (Dr.  Allen.) 

tbS-fbr  e-g6-Ing,  a.  [Eng.  before ;  going. } 
Going  before.  (Now  abbreviated  into  FOREGOING.) 
(Milton.) 

be-fdr  e-hand,  *b€-fdr  e-hande  *bl-fdr -hand, 
*biuoren-hond,  a.  &  adr.  [A.  S.  fce/oran,  and 
Aond=hand.  In  Sw.  iforhand.]  ^ 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Possessed  of  accumulations  or  stores  previously 
acquired. 

"  Stranger's  house  is  at  this  time  rich,  and  much  before- 
hand, for  it  hath  laid  up  revenue  these  thirty-sevuu 
years."— Bacon. 

2.  In  a  state  of  forwardness;  well  prepared,  all 
but  ready. 

"What  is  man's  contending  with  insuperable  diffi- 
culties, but  the  rolling  of  Sisyphus1  stone  up  the  hill, 
which  is  soon  beforehand  to  return  upon  him  again  Y"— 
L'  Estrange. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Previously,  before. 

"  Heo  bfuorenhond  leorneth  hore  meister." — Ancrm. 
Ritele,  p.  212. 

2.  In  a  state  of  priority,  first  in  time.    (In  this 
sense  of  ten  followed  by  with.) 

"...  they  therefore  determined  to  be  beforehand 
with  their  accusers."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Enp.,  ch.  zvi. 

3.  Previously. 

(a)  By  way  of  preparation. 

"When  the  lawyers  brought  extravagant  bills,  Sir  Roger 
nsed  to  bargain  beforehand  to  cut  off  a  quarter  of  a  yard  in 
any  part  of  the  bill." — Arbuthnot. 

(b)  Without  waiting  for  a  certain  event;  ante- 
cedently. 

"It  would  be  resisted  by  snch  as  had  beforehand  resisted 
the  general  proofs  of  the  gospel. "—Atterbury. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cflr,     rule,     fill;     try,     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  lew. 
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be  for  e  men  tioned  (tioned  as  shund),  a. 
[Eng.  before;  mentioned.}  Mentioned  before, 
whether  by  word  of  mouth,  by  writing,  or  in  a 
printed  page.  (Foster.) 

•be  for  -en.  prep.,  conj.  &  adv.  [BEFORE.] 
(Chaucer.) 

be  for  e-tlme,  adv.  [Bug.  before;  time.]  For- 
merly ;  specially,  in  the  olden  time. 

"  Beforetime  in  Israel,  when  a  man  went  to  inquire  of 
God,  thus  he  spake."— 1  Samuel  ii.  9. 

•be-fdr  ne,  prep.,  conj.  A  adv.    [BEFORE.] 
be-for  -tune,  v.  t.  [Eng.  be;  fortune.]  To  happen 
to,  to  betide. 

"  As  much  I  wieh  all  good  befortune  you." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  3. 

be-fSr  -tuned,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEFOHTUNE.] 

be-for  -tun  Ing,  pr.par.    [BEFORTCXE.] 

*be-fOt  e,  adv.    On  foot. 

"  Befote,  or  on  fote  (afote).    Pedestre." — Prompt  Parv. 

bS-foul',  v.  t.  (Eag.be;  foul.]  To  foul,  to  render 
dirty,  to  soil.  (Todd.) 

be  fou  led,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BEFOOL.] 

be-foul-Ing, pr. par.  [BEFOUL.] 

be-freck  -le  (le  as  el),  r.  t.  [Eng.  be;  freckle.] 
To  spot  over  with  freckles.  (Drayton.) 

be  friend  ,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  be ;  friend.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  be  a  friend  to  or  of,  to  act  with  kind- 
ness to,  to-  favor,  to  countenance,  to  sustain   by 
sympathy. 

"  Be  thou  the  first  true  merit  to  befriend: 
His  praise  is  lost  who  slays  till  all  command." 

Pope.-  Essay  on  Criticism,  474. 

2.  fig.;  To  favor,  to  be  propitious  to.    (Used of 
things.) 

B.  Infransitive ;  To  be  friendly,  favorable. 

"  But  night  befriends — through  paths  obscure  he 

pass'd."  Hemans:  The  Abencerrage,  ii. 

be-frlend  -Sd,  pa.  par.    [BEFRIEND.] 
be  friend  -Ing,  pr.par.    [BEFEIEXD.] 

"  Hope  the  befriending, 

Does  what  she  can,  for  she  points  evermore  up    to 
heaven." 

Longfellow:  The  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

be-frl?nd -ment,  a.  [Eng.  befriend;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  befriending;  the  state  of  being  befriended. 
(Foster.) 

bS-frIn£  e,  v.  t.  [Eug.be;  fringe.  In  Ger.  be/ran- 
sen.]  To  place  fringes  upon,  to  adorn  with  fringes. 

"  When  I  natter,  let  my  dirty  leaves 
Cloath  epice,  line  trunks,  or  flutt'ring  in  a  row, 
Befringe  the  rails  of  Bedlam  and  Soho." 

Pope.  Satires,  v.  419. 

be-frlng  ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEFRINGE.] 
be  frlng  -Ing,  pr.par.    [BEFRINGE.] 
bS-frlzx  ed,    a.     Having    the    hair   frizzled,    or 
crinkled. 

bSft,  pa. par.    [BEFF.]    (Scotch.) 

b<5-ffid  -die,  v.  t.  To  muddle  or  confuse,  as  with 
liquor. 

be-fur',  v.  t.  [Eng.  be;  fur.]  To  cover  or  clothe 
with  fur.  (F.  Butler.) 

bS-fiSir  ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEFCE.] 

b8-fur  -ring,  pr.  par.    [BEFUE.] 

•beg, «.    [BEIGH.] 

beg,  'begge,  *b8g  -g8n,  v.  i.  &  t.  [From  Eng. 
bag.  Or  from  A.  S.  6edecian=to  beg  (Sweet  and 
Skeat).  Compare  also  Sw.  begaha,  bedja;  Goth. 
bidjan;  Dan.  bede;  Dut.  bedelen,  bidden;  Ger. 
betteln;  O.  H.  Ger.  bitjan;  A.  S.  biddan=(\)  to  ask, 
to  pray,  to  beseech,  (2)  to  bid;  biddan=tr>  pray; 
Mahr.  bhlk,  bheek=a.}ms;  Hind,  bhlkh,  bheekh,  bhlk 
or  6A?efc=alms;  bMkh  or  bheekh  mangna=to  ask 
alms,  to  beg.]  [BEG,  BEGGAR.] 

A.  Intransitive:   To  ask  for  alms,  spec.,  to  ask 
habitually ;  to  be  a  professional  beggar,   to  be  a 
mendicant. 

"  I  cannot  dig;  to  beg  I  am  ashamed."— Luke  ivi.  S. 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  ask  earnestly ;  to  ask  as  a  beggar  does  for 
alms. 

"...    for  all  thy  blessed  youth 
Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 
Of  palsied  eld    .    .    ." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  Hi.  1. 

2.  With  similar  earnestness  to  request  anything, 
solicitation  for  which  does  not  make  one  a  mendi- 
cant. 

"He  went  to  Pilate,  and  begged  the  body  of  Jesus." — 
Matthew  xxvii.  68. 

3.  To  take  for  granted.    [II.  1.] 


•4.  To  apply  for  one's  guardianship.    [II.  2.] 

"  I  fear  you  will 
Be  begg'd  at  court,  unless  you  come  off  thus." 

The  Wits  {O.  PI.),  viii.  500. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Logic.  To  beg  the  question:  To  perpetrate  the 
fallacy  called  Petit io  principii:  to  assume,  if  au 
opponent  will  permit  it,  the  very  thing  to  be 
proved. 

•2.  Old  Law.  To  beg  a  person  for  a  fool :  To  apply 
to  be  his  guardian.  The  petition  was  presented  in 
the  Court  of  Wards. 

"  Leave  begging,  Lynus,  for  such  poor  rewards, 
Else  some  will  beg  thee,  in  the  court  of  wards." 

Harrington:  Epigr..  i.  10. 

IT  There  is  a  play  upon  the  words  beg  you  for  in 
the  following  passage : 

"  And  that  a  great  man 

Did  mean  to  beg  you  for his  daughter." 

City  Match  (O.  PI.),SU.     (Nares.) 

IT  (a)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  the  verbs 
to  beg  and  to  desire:  "To  beg  marks  the  wish  ;  to 
desire,  the  will  and  determination.  Beg  is  the  act 
of  an  inferior ;  desire,  of  a  superior.  We  beg  a  thing 
as  a  favor,  we  desire  it  as  a  right." 

(b)  To  beg,  beseech,  solicit,  entreat,  supplicate, 
implore,  crave  are  thus  discriminated:  The  first 
four  of  these  do  not  mark  such  a  state  of  depend- 
ence in  the  agent  as  the  last  three :  to  beg_  denotes  a 
state  of  want ;  to  beseech,  entreat,  and  solicit  a  state 
of  urgent  necessity ;  supplicate  and  implore,  a  state 
of  abject  distress ;  crave,  the  lowest  state  of  phys- 
ical want.  One  begs  with  importunity;  beseeches 
with  earnestness;  entreats  by  the  forceof  reasoning 
and  strong  representation.  One  solicits  by  virtue  of 
one's  interests;  supplicates  by  a  humble  address; 
implores  by  every  mark  of  dejection  and  humilia- 
tion. Begging  is  the  act  of  the  poor  when  they  need 
assistance ;  beseeching  and  entreating  are  resorted 
to  by  friends  and  equals,  when  they  want  to  influ- 
ence or  persuade ;  beseeching  is  more  urgent,  entreat- 
ing more  argumentative.  Solicitations  are  used  to 
obtain  favors  which  have  more  respect  to  the  cir- 
cumstances than  the  rank  of  the  solicitor ;  suppli- 
cating and  imploring  are  resorted  to  by  sufferers  for 
the  relief  of  their  misery,  and  are  addressed  to  those 
who  have  the  power  of  averting  or  increasing  the 
calamity.  Craving  is  the  consequence  of  longing; 
it  marks  an  earnestness  of  supplication,  an  abject 
state  of  suffering  dependence. 

beg,  ».    [Turkish  6eg=prince,  chief.]    [BET.] 

In  Turkey,  Tartary,dtc.:  A  title  for  a  provincial 

fovernpr^  or  generally  for  an  official  of  high  rank, 
n  India  it  is  occasionally  met  with  as  part  of  an 
ordinary  proper  name,  borne  by  persons  presumably 
of  Mosul  Tartar  descent,  but  possessed  neither  of 
official  rank  nor  of  aristocratic  birth.  Beg  is  essen- 
tially the  same  word  as  Bey,  used  in  Tunis  and  other 
parts  of  Northern  Africa. 

"  Togrul  Beg,  however,  the  son  of  Michael,  the  son  of 
Sedjuk,  offered  himself  as  a  leader  and  bond  of  union  to 
the  Turks."— Hill:  Hist.  India  (ed.  1848),  vol.  ii.,  p.  254. 

b6  -ga,  be  e-gah,  *blg  -gah.s.  [Mahratta,  Hind., 
&c.,  bigha.] 

In  India:  A  land  measure.  That  of  Bengal  is 
about  1,000  square  yards,  or  one-third  of  an  English 
acre.  That  of  the  Mahratta  country  contains  3,926 
square  yards;  consequently  1*4  begas  will  be=an 
English  acre. 

•bS-gab  ,  v.  t.    [BYGAB.] 

•bSg-alr  -Ie§,  s.  [From  O.  Eng.  6esarc=varie- 
gate.]  Stripes  or  slips  of  cloth  sewed  on  gar- 
ments, by  way  of  ornament,  such  as  are  now  worn 
in  liveries ;  pessments.  [BEGARIE.] 

"  .  .  .  use  or  weare  in  their  cleithing,  or  apparell, 
or  lyning  thereof,  onie  claith  of  gold,  or  silver,  velvot, 
satine,  damask,  taflataes,  or  ony  begairies,  frenyies,  pas- 
ments,  or  broderie  of  gold,  silver,  or  silk,  .  .  ." — Acts 
James  VI.  (1581),  c.  113. 

*b?-gail  ,  *b«-gal  ,  v.  f.  [Eng.  be;  gall.]  To 
gall,  to  chafe,  to  rub  till  soreness  arise. 

"  And  shake  your  sturdy  trunks,  ye  prouder  pines, 
Whose  swelling  graines  are  like  begatd  alone 
With  the  deep  furrowes  of  the  thunder-stone." 

Bp.  Hall:  Defiance  to  Envy. 
•be-gailed,  *be-gald',pa.par.    [BEOALL.] 
*be-gar-eit,  *be-gar-jMt,  pa.  par.  [BEGAHIE.] 
*be-gar'-Ie,  *be-gar  -8,  v.  t.    [From  Lat.  gyro= 
to   turn    round  in  a  circle.    (GYRATE.)    (Urry  t& 
Tyrwhitt.)      Or   from    A.    S.  gerian  =  to    clothe. 
(Stevenxon.)       [GARISH.]      Or    from    (Old?)     Fr. 
6egrarrer=to  diversify.    (Longmuir.)]    (O.  Eng.  * 
Scotch.) 
1.  To  variegate. 

(a)  Oen. :    To  deck  with  various  colors. 

"  Begareit  all  in  sundry  hewis." 

Lyndsay:  S.  P.  R.,  ii.  103.     (Jamieson .) 

(b)  Spec.:  To  stripe,  to  variegate  with  lines  of 
various  colors,  to  streak. 

"  All  of  gold  wrocht  was  thare  riche  attyre, 
Thar  purpoure  robbis  begaryit  schyuand  brycht." 
Ihiuglas.-   Virgil,  267,  15.     (Jamteson.) 


2.  To  besmear,  to  bedaub,  to  bespatter. 

"  Some  Whalley's  Bible  did  begarie, 
By  letting  flee  at  it  caunrie." 

Colville.-  Mock  Poem,  pt.  i.,  69. 

be-gat',  pret.  of  BEGET  (q.  v.). 

"Shem  .  .  .  begat  Arphaxad  two  years  after  the 
flood.  And  Shem  lived  after  he  begat  Arpliaxad,  .  .  " 
— Gen.  xl.  10,  11. 

be  ga  -V§1,  s.  [Kng.  be,  and  gavel  (q.  T.).] 
[BAGAVEL,.]  It  is  called  also  Hethugavel*  or  Chij>~ 
ping-gavel  (q.  v.). 

*be-gaw  ,    *be-gawd,  r.   t.    [Eng.  be;    and  gaiv* 
(a-  v,)-J    [GEWGAW.]    To  deck  out  with  gewgaws. 
".    .    .    Begawded  with  chains  of  gold  nnd  jewels." 
y<>rth:  Plutarch,  p.  127.     (Richardson.) 

*b5-gaw  ed,  *be-gawd -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BE- 

GAW.J 

*be-gaw  -Ing,   *be  gawd  -Ing,    pr.  par.     [BE- 

GAW.] 

be-fceik,s.    [BEGCNK.] 

be  gem  ,  r.  t.  [Eng.  be;  gem.']  To  adorn  with 
precious  gems,  or  anything  similarly  beautiful  and 
lustrous. 

"  The  doe  awoke,  and  to  the  lawn 
Begemmed  with  dewdrops,  led  her  fawn." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  2. 

be-£em  med,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEGEM.] 
be  gem  -mlng,  pr.  par.    [BEGEM.] 
*beg'-en-Ild,  *bSg  -en-Side,  «.    [0.  Eng.  begen= 
to  beg,  and  yldo,yldt  eid=age,  seniority,  a  man.] 
A  mendicant. 

"A  bastarde,  a  bounde  on,  a  begeneldes  doubter." 

Pier*  Plowman,  p.  168.     (S.  in  Boucher.) 

*be-ges  ',  *be-gess  ,  adv.    [Eng.  pref.  be=bv,  and 
gesse  = guess;  Dan.  gisse.]    By  chance,  at  random. 
"  Thoulichtliea  all  trew  properties 

Of  lave  express, 

And  marks  quhen  neir  n  styme  thou  seis, 
And  hits  begess." 

Scott:  Evergreen,  i.  113. 
••  I  hapnit  in  a  wilderness, 
Quhuir  I  chanst  to  gang  in  beges." 

Burel's  Pilg.  (  Watson's  Coll.),  ii.  30. 

be-g§t',  *bl-get  e,  *by-g7'te  (pret.  begot,  tbegat, 
*begatte,  *begate;  pa  par.  begotten,  bigeten),  v.t. 
[Eng.  be;  get=to  cause  to  get;  A.  S.  begytan.bigi- 
tan  (pret.  begeat)  —  to  get,  to  obtain:  A.  S.  prenx  be, 
an(\.getan,gytan,gitan=tQget.]  [GET.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  engender,  to  generate,  to  procreate,  to 
become  the  father  of.    (Used  of  the  procreation  of 
children.) 

2.  Fig. ;  To  produce,  to  engender,  to  generate,  to 
cause  to  come  into  existence.    (Used  of  projects, 
ideas,  or  anything  similar,  or  generally  of  anything 
whicn  man  can  bring  into  Doing.) 

"Till  carried  to  excess  in  each  domain, 
This  fav'rite  good  begets  peculiar  pain." 

Goldsmith:  The  Traveler. 

bS-gSt  -tSr,  8.    [Eng.  beget;  -er.'} 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  begets ;  one  who  procreates ;  a 
father. 

"  For  what  their  prowess  gain'd,  the  law  declares 
Is  to  themselves*  alone,  and  to  their  heirs; 
No  share  of  that  goes  back  to  the  begetter.1* 

Dry  den. 

2.  Fig. :  A  producer ;  as  "  a  begetter  of  disease." 

b§£  -ga-ble,  a.  [Eng.  beg;  -able.]  Able  to  bo 
obtained  if  begged  for,  or  at  least  able  to  be  begged 
with  a  doubtful  result. 

"He  finds  it  his  best  way  to  be  always  craving,  because 
he  lights  many  times  upon  things  that  are  disposed  of,  or 
not  beggable,"—  Butler's  Characters. 

bSg  -gar,  *b£g'-gSr,  *bSg  -gSre,  s.  [Eng.  beg, 
-er;  I)ut.  bedelaar ;  Ger.  oettler;  Ital.'p/ccaro. 
Comp.  also  Sw.  tiggare;  Dan.  tigger.]  [BEG.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  One  whose  habitual  practice  is  to  implore  peo- 
ple for  alms,  whether  because  he  has  some  physical 
or  mental  defect  which  wholly  or  partially  incapac- 
itates him  from  working;  or   because   (if  such  a 
thing  be  conceivable)  all  his  efforts  to  obtain  work 
have  been  uniformly  abortive:  or  finally,  in  too 
many  cases,  because  he  is  too  idle  to  work  and  too 
shameless  to  blush  at  the  meanness  of  casting  his 
support  on  others  perhaps  less  strong  in  body,  and 
even  less  rich  in  purse,  than  himself. 

"  Bet  than  a  lazer,  or  a  beggere." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  242. 

"And  there  was  a  certain  beggar  named  Lazarus,  which 
was  laid  at  his  gate,  full  of  sores,  and  desiring  to  be  fed 
with  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  the  rich  man's  table 
.  .  ."—  LuArexvi.  20,  21. 

2.  One  who  is  dependent  on  others  for  support, 
whatever  his  position  in  society. 

"They  [the  non-juring  clergy]  naturally  became  btggan 
and  loungers. " —Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  rir. 


boll,     b<5y;     po"ut,    J6wl;     cat,     pell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem,     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shQn;      -tlon,      -glon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  -  shus.     -ble,     -die.     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


beggar-brat 

3.  Quo  who  asks  a  favor,  however  legitimate ;  a 
petitioner  for  anything. 

"  What  subjects  will  precarious  k i utrs  regard? 
A  beggar  speaks  too  softly  to  be  heard.      Vryden. 

II.  Fiy.:  One  who,  in  a  logical  matter,  "begs" 
the9uostiori;  one  who  assumes  the  point  in  dispute, 
or,  in  a  more  general  sense,  who  assumes  what  ho 
does  not  prove. 

"These  shameful  beggar*  of  principles,  who  give  this 
precarious  account  of  the  original  of  things,  assume  to 
themselves  to  be  men  of  reason." — Tillotson. 

B.  Old  Law  and  Ord.  Lang.  Sturdy  beggar:  An 
able-bodied  man  quite  capable,  if  helikea,  of  work- 
ing, but  who  will  not  do  it  because  he  prefers  to 
quarter  himself  upon  the  industrious.  The  Act  14 
KHz.,  c,  5,  passed  in  1572,  defined  rogues,  vagabonds, 
and  sturdy  beggars  to  be  "  all  persons  whole  and 
mighty  in  body,  able  to  labor,  not  haying  land  or 
mister,  nor  using  any  lawful  merchandise,  craft,  or 
mystery."  These,  and  coupled  with  them,  unhap- 
pily, "all  common  laborers  able  in  body,  loitering 
and  refusing  to  work  for  such  reasonable  wage 
as  is  commonly  given'* — that  is,  what  now  would  be 
called  all  agricultural  or  other  laborers  on  strike — 
were,  for  the  first  offense,  to  be  grievously  whipped 
and  bo  burned  through  the  gristle  of  the  right  ear 
with  a  hot  iron  an  inch  round;  for  the. second 
should  be  deemed  felons:  and  for  the  third  suffer 
death,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  The  cruel  severity 
of  the  Act  made  it  fail  of  effect.  The  sturdy  beggar 
continued  to  flourish ;  he  does  so  still.  He  may  bo 
seen  daily  almost  anywhere,  not  to  say  everywhere, 
in  New  York  or  Chicago;-  and  as  long  as  the 
thoughtless  continue  to  give  him  alms  in  the  street, 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  his  condescending  to  work. 

beggar-brat,  s.  A  contemptuous  appellation 
for  a  child  engaged  in  begging.  A  beggar's  child. 

beggar-maid,  s.    An  unmarried  female  beggar. 
"  Young  Adam  Cupid,  he  that  shot  so  trim. 
When  King  Cophetua  lov'd  the  beggar-maid." 

Shakesp.:  Komeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  L 

beggar-man,  s.    A  man  who  is  a  beggar. 
"Glo.    Is  it  a  beggar-man  f 
Old  May.    Madman  and  beggar,  too." 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  iv.  1. 

Beggar-man's  Oatmeal:  A  plant,  Alliaria  offlci- 

Beggar's  Basket:  A  local  name  for  a  plant,  Put- 
monaria  officinalin. 

beggar's-brown, .«.  A  light-brown  snuff,  which 
is  made  of  the  stem  of  tobacco. 

beggar's-lice,  s.  A  vulgar  name  for  an  Ameri- 
can boraginaceous  plant— the  JKchinospermum  vir- 
ptnicum,  the  hooked  prickles  of  whoso  nuts  or 
bur-like  fruits  adhere  to  the  clothes  of  passers-by. 

beggar's-ticks,  s.  A  similarly  vulgar  name  for 
two  composite  plants,  found  in  this  country— the 
Bidens  frondosa  and  the  B.  connata,  the  fruit  of 
which,  having  two  teeth  or  prickles,  adhere  to  the 
clothes. 

beggar-weed,  s.  [So  called  by  farmers  and 
others  from  its  growing  only  in  impoverished  soil, 
or  because  of  itself  it  beggars  the  land.]  A  name 
given  by  farmers  to  various  weeds,  specially  to 
Polygonum  aviculare,  Cuscuta  trifolii,  Heractium 
sphondylium,  Spergula  arveiuu,  and  Galium  apar- 
inc.  (Britten.)  [PoLTGOXOM,  CUSCUTA,  <fcc.] 

beggar-woman,  s.    A  woman  who  is  a  beggar. 
"The  elder  of  them,  being  put  to  nurse, 
Was  by  a  beggar-woman  stol'n  uway." 

Shakesp.:  King  Henry  VI.,  iv.  2. 

beg  -gar,  *beg  -g§r,  r.  t.    [From  beggar,  s.] 

I.  Lit.:  To  reduce  to  beggary;  to  impoverish. 
"Wives  beggar  husbands,  husbands  starve  their  wives." 

Cow  per:  Task,  bk.  ii. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  impoverish.    (Used  of  an  exchequer  or  of 
finances.) 

".  .  .  her  merchants  were  to  be  undersold,  her  cus- 
tomers decoyed  away,  her  exchequer  beggared."—  Macau, 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  To  deprive.    (Followed  by  of.) 

"Necessity,  of  matter  beggar'd, 
Will  nothing  stick  our  person  to  arraign 
In  ear  and  ear."  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

3.  To  exhaust;  to  tax  to  the  utmost  the  power  of. 

"  It  beggar'd  all  description." 

SJnikr.ip.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

beg  gar -my -neighbor,  #.  A  game  at  cards,  either 
the  same  with,  or  very  like  that  of  Catch-honors. 
(Eng.  db  Scotch.) 

be"g  -gared,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEGGAR,  r.J 
"Big  Mars  seems  bankrupt  in  their  beggared  host." 

slink'-np.:  Henry  I'.,  iv.  2. 

b§g'-gar-ing,  *beg -gfir-Ing,  pr.  par.  &,  a. 
[BEGGAR,I\] 
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beg  -gar-ll  ness,  *beg'-ger-lf-n6sse,  *.  [Eng. 
beggarly;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  beggarly; 
meanness 

"They  went  about  to  hinder  the  journey,  by  railing  on 
the  beggarliness  of  it.  and  discrediting  of  it."  lord 
Wimbledon  to  the  Duke  nf  Buckingham.  Cabala  (1654>, 
p.  136.  (Todd.) 

beg  -gar-1?,  *beg  -ger-lf  ,  *beg  -gSr  l?e,  a.  & 
adv.  [Eng.  beggar;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  persons:  Like  a  beggar,  poor-looking,  mean. 
"Who,  that  beheld  such  a  bankrupt  beggarly  fellow  as 

Cromwell  entering  the  parliament  house  with  a  thread- 
hare,  torn  cloak,  and  greasy  hat.  could  have  suspected 
that  he  should,  by  the  murder  of  one  king  and  the  banish- 
ment of  another,  ascend  the  throne  ?"  —  South. 

2.  Of  things:  Suitable  for  a  beggar;  like  that  of  a 
beggar;  mean,  contemptible. 

"  As  children  multiplied  and  grew,  the  household  of 
the  priest  became  more  and  more  beggarly."—  Macattlay; 
Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  iii. 

B.  As  adverb:  In  a  manner  suitable  to  a  beggar; 
meanly,  indigently.     (In  a  literal  or  in  a  figurative 
sense.) 

"Touching  God  Himself,  hath  He  revealed  that  it  is  His 
delight  to  dwell  be  ggarly  f  And  that  He  taketh  no  pleasure 
to  be  worshiped,  saving  only  in  poor  cottages  ?  "—Hooker. 

beg  -gar-jf,  *beg'-g8r-y,  *beg  -ger-^e,  s.  [Eng. 
beggar;  ~y.~\ 

1.  Of  persons:  The    state    or    condition   of   an 
habitual  beggar;  indigence. 

"  Gaunt  Beggary,  and  Scorn." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  76. 

2.  Of  things:  Poverty;  indigence. 

"  There's  beggary  in  the  love  that  can  be  reckon'd." 
Hhakeai).  .-  Antnnij  and  Cleopatra,  i.  1. 

begged,  *b6g  -gede,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEG.] 
*beg  -gild,  s.    A  beggar. 

"Hit  is  beggilde  rihte  uorte  beren  bagge  on  bar."  — 
Aneren  Riwle,  p.  168. 

beg-glng,  *beg  -g^nge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[BEG,  r7] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  ft  participial  adjec- 
tive: In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

^[  Begging  Friar  (Ch.  Hist.)  :  A  friar  who,  having 
taken  a  view  of  poverty,  supported  himself  by  beg- 
ging. [FRIAR.] 

"  .  .  .  the  songs  of  minstrels  and  the  tales  of  begging 
friars."  —  Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ivi. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Tho  act  of  begging  for,  or  soliciting  anything. 
Spec.,  the  act  of  soliciting  alms. 

"1  Ffsh.  No,  friend,  cannot  you  beg?  Here's  them  in 
our  country  of  Greece  gets  more  with  begging  than  we  can 
do  with  working,"  —  Shakesp.:  Pericles,  ii.  1. 

2.  Logic:  Tho  act  of  assuming  what  is  not  con- 
ceded, as  in  tho  phrase  *'  a  begging  of  the  question." 

*beg  -glng-ness,  s.    Neediness,  beggary. 
"Ther  shal  come  to  thee    .    .    .    thi  begglngnesse  as  a 
man  armyd."—  Wycliffe  (Prov.  xiiv.  84). 

Beg  -hards,  Beg  -uards,  BSg  -ards,  s.  pi.  [In 
Ger.  Begart  ;  O.  Ger.  Beghard  ;  Fr.  Begard, 
Beguard;  Low  Lat.  Beghardus,  Begehdrdits, 
BegharduSy  Begiardus;  from  Low  Lat.  &  Prov. 
baga-o.  bag;  and  Ger.  hart,  Goth.  hardus=Eng. 
hard.  Some  say  that  the  name  is  derived  from 
their  begging  favor  from  God  in  prayer,  and  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  religious  mendicants.  Another 
opinion  is  that  they  are  named  after  St.  Begghe, 
whom  they  took  for  their  patroness.  Skeat  confi- 
dently suggests  the  N  amur  dialectic  word  beauiaut= 
a  stammer,  as  tho  real  etymology.]  [BEGUINS, 
BEGUINES.] 

Church  History  : 

1.  Gen.:  The  **  tertiaries  "  of   several    monastic 
orders,  Dominicans  and  Franciscans, 

2.  Specially  .' 

(a)  The  "tertiaries"  of  the  Franciscans.  By  the 
third  rule  of  St.  Francis,  those  might  have  a  cer- 
tain loose  connection  with  this  order,  who,  without 
forsaking  their  worldly  business,  or  forbearing  to 
marry,  yet  dressed  poorly,  were  continent,  prayer- 
ful, and  grave  in  manners.  In  France  they  \vcn» 
called  Beguini.  and  in  Italy  Bizochi  and  Boeaitoti. 
They  were  greatly  persecuted  by  successive  popes. 
(Mosheim.) 

(6)  Certain  religious  people  who  associated  thorn- 
selves  into  a  kind  of  monastic  lodging-house  under 
a  chief,  while  they  were  unmarried,  retiring  when 
they  pleased.  As  thoy  often  supported  themselves 
by  weaving,  they  were  sometimes  called  "Brother 
Weavers."  They  first  attracted  notice  in  the 
Netherlands  in  the  thirteenth  century.  They  were 
established  at  Antwerp  in  1228,  and  adopted  tho 
third  rule  of  St.  Francis  in  1290.  (Mosheim.) 

bg-gllt,  a.    [Eng.  be;  gilt.]    Gilded  over. 

"Six  maids  attending  on  her,  attired  with  buckram 
bridelaces  begilt,  .  .  .  —  Ben  Jonson:  Underwoods. 
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be-gin  ,  *be-gln  ne,  *bl-gf  n'ne,  v.  f.  &  /.  [A:S. 
i>i<jinn<iti  dyrct.oegan,  pa.  par.  begunnen),  a  (finnan, 
tiii'fiiiitiiii,  ingingani  onginmtn,  ongynnan;  from  a, 
an,  in,  or  o/i,  and  gynnan  ~  to  begin  ;  O.  S.  &  O.  H. 
(Jor.  beginnan;  Sw.  begynna;  Dan.  begynde:  Dut. 
<k  Ger.  beginnen;  Lat.  gigno=  to  bring  fortn;  Gr. 
ui<jiuntiai,  and  geno;  from  the  root  gen,  Sansc.  gan— 
to  be  born,  and  gaganm i  =  t o  beget,  or  to  bring 
forth.  J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  commence  action ;  to  pass  from  inaction  to 
action. 

"...  yat  alle  ye  bretheren  and  sisteren  of  yis  fra- 
ternite  shul  kepen  and  begynnen  herdeuocioun  on  yeeuen 
of  ye  feste  of  ye  Trinitee,  .  .  ."—Eng.  Gilds  (Ear.  Eng. 
Text  Soc.),  p.  25. 

2.  To  trace  the  first  ground,  element,  or  existence 
of  anything. 

"The  apostle  begins  our  knowledge  in  the  creatures, 
which  leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of  God."—  Lecke. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  come  into  being,  or  commence  or  enter  on 
any  particular  state  of  existence. 

(a)  To  come  into  being.  (.Used  of  persons  or 
things.) 

"  Ere  the  base  laws  of  servitude  began, 
When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran.1' 

Dryden. 

(6)  To  commence  or  enter  on  any  particular  state 
of  existence ;  to  commence,  to  arise. 

"All  began, 
All  ends,  in  love  of  God  and  love  of  man." — Pope. 

2.  To  commence  any  action  or  course  of  action; 
to  take  the  first  step  from  non-action  to  action ;  to 
do  the  first  act,  or  part  of  an  act. 

"  Then  t  hey  began  at  the  ancient  men  which  were  before 
the  house."— Ezekiel  ix.  6. 

*!"  Begin  is  often  followed  lialf-traneitively  by  an 
infinitive. 

"  Now  and  then  a  sigh  he  stole, 
And  tears  began  to  flow."  Dryl'-n. 

r  To  begin  with:  To  commence  with;  to  select 
any  particular  person  or  thing  as  the  first  of  a 
series. 

"A  lesson  which  requires  so  much  time  to  learn,  had 
need  be  early  begunvtith." — Govern,  of  the  Tongue. 

^[  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  the  verbs  to  begin,  to 
commence,  and  to  Bluer  upon:  "Begin  and  com- 
mence are  so  strictly  allied  in  signification,  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  discover  the  difference  in  their  appli- 
cation, although  a  minute  difference  does  exist.  To 
begin respects  the  order  of  time;  to  commence ,  tho 
exertion  of  sotting  about  a  thing.  Begin  is  opposed 
to  end ;  commence,  to  complete :  a  person  begins  a 
thing  with  a  view  to  ending  it;  he  commences  with 
the  view  of  completing  it.  To  begin  is  either 
transitive  or  intransitive;  to  commence  is  mostly 
transitive :  a  speaker  begins  by  apologizing ;  he  com- 
mences his  speech  with  an  apology.  To  beoinisused 
either  for  things  or  persons;  to  commence,  for 
persons  only:  all  things  have  their  beginning;  in 
order  to  effect  anything  we  must  make  a  commence- 
ment. Begin  is  more  colloquial  than  commence; 
thus  we  say,  to  begin  the  work,  to  commence  opera- 
tions. To  commence  and  enter  upon  are  as  closely 
allied  in  sense  as  the  former  words ;  they  differ 
principally  in  application:  to  commence  seems 
rather  to  denote  the  making  an  experiment;  to  enter 
upon,  that  of  first  doing  what  has  not  boon  tried 
before :  we  commence  an  undertaking ;  we  enter 
upon  an  employment."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*be-gln  ne,  s.    [From  begin,  v.]    Beginning. 

"Let  no  whit  thee  dismay 
The  hard  be»tinne  that  meets  thee  in  the  dore." 

Spenser:  F.  Q,,  III.  iii.  21. 

be-gln  -n§r,  R.  [Eng.  begin;  -er.  In  Dut.  begin- 
ner; Sw.  begynnare;  Dan.  begi/nder.] 

1.  One  who  originates  anything;  one  who  is  tho 
first  to  do  anything. 

"Socrates  maketh  Ignatius,  the  Bishop  of  Aiitioch.  the 
first  beginner  thereof,  even  under  the  apostles  them- 
selves. " —Hooker. 

2.  One  whoso  study  of  a  science  or  practice  of  an  art 
has  just  commenced ;  one  inexperienced  in  what  he 
is  doing  or  professing  to  do ;  a  young   learner  or 
practitioner. 

"Our  choir  would  scarcely  be  excused, 
Even  as  a  band  of  raw  beyinitrrs." 

Byron;  Hours  of  Idleness;  Grant n. 
bg-gln-nlng.pr.par.,  a.&  s.    [BEGIN.] 
A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  participial  adj.:  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  Assubstantive : 

I.  Tho  act  of  commencing  to  do. 

"This  beginning  of  miracles  did  Jesus  in  Cana  of  Gali- 
lee."—John  ii.  IL 

II.  Tho  state  of  commencing  to  be. 

"  Youth,  what  man's  age  is  like  to  be,  doth  show; 
We  may  our  end  by  our  beginning  know." 

Dcnham. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     wh&t,     fall,     father;      we,     we"t,     here,     camel,    he"r,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p6t, 
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'III.  The  commencement  or  cause  of  anything. 

1.  The  time  or  date  of  the  commencement  of  any- 
thing. 

(a)  The  moment  in  bygone  time  in  which  the 
heavens  and  the  earth — t.  e.,  the  material  universe — 
came  into  existence  at  the  fiat  of  the  Creator. 

"In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth."—  Genesis  i.  1. 

(6)  From  everlasting,  from  eternity. 

"In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was 
with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God."—  John  i.  1. 

2.  The  first  part  of  anything. 

"The  causes  and  designs  of  an  action  are  the  hen  inn  ing; 
the  effects  of  these  causes,  and  the  difficulties  that  are 
met  with  in  the  execution  of  these  designs,  are  the  mid- 
dle; and  the  unraveling  and  resolution,  of  these  difficulties 
are  the  end."— Broome. 

8.  That  which  causes  anything. 

"Wherever  we  place  the  beginning  of  motion,  whether 
from  the  head  or  the  heart,  the  body  moves  and  acts  by  a 
consent  of  all  its  parts." — Sir  iff. 

4.  That  from  which  anything  grows  or  develops. 

"The  understanding  is  passive  ;  and  whether  or  not  it 
will  have  these  b'-y  inn  ings  and  materials  of  knowledge, 
is  not  in  its  own  power." — Locke. 

bfi-gln  -nlng-less,  a.  [Eug.  beginning;  -less.'] 
"Without  a  beginning. 

"Melchisedeck,  in  a  typical  or  mystical  way,  was  begin- 
nfngless,  and  endless  in  his  existence." — Borrow;  Sei-m. 
ii.907. 

be-glrd  ,  tbe-glrt'  (pret.  &  pa.  par.  begirt, 
begirded),  v.  t.  [A.  S.  begyrdan,  begredan=(l)  to 
begird,  to  surround,  (2)  to  clothe,  (3)  to  defend,  to 
fortify;  Ger.begilrten;  Goth,  begairdan,] 

I.  Literally :  To  encircle  with  a  girdle ;  to  place 
a  literal  girdle  round  the  body  or  anything  else. 

II.  Figuratively:  To  encircle  with  anything  else 
than  an  aerial  girdle. 

1.  Gen.:  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"And,  Lentulus,  begirt  you  Pompey's  house." 

Ben  Jonson.-  Catiline,  Hi.  3. 

2.  Spec. ;  To  encircle  with  hostile  works  with  the 
Tiew  of  besieging. 

"  It  was  so  closely  begirt  before  the  king's  march  into 
the  west,  that  the  council  humbly  desired  his  majesty  that 
he  would  relieve  it." — Clarendon. 

b§-glrd -ed,  be-glrt',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEGIRD.] 
b6-gtrd -Ing,     *be-glrt -Ing,    pr.    par.    &   a. 

CBEGIRD.J 

"He  describes  them  as  begirting  the  hair-bulbs." — Todd 
&  Bowman.-  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  p.  407. 

b§-glr  -die,  v.  t.    To  incircle  with  a  girdle. 

bS-glrt  (1),  v.    [BEGIRD.] 

b8-glrt'  (2),  pa.  pur.  &a.    [BEGIRDED.] 

bgg-ler  beg,  beg-11-Sr-bey,  «.  [Turk.=lord  of 
lords.]  [BEG.] 

In  Turkey :  A  title  for  a  provincial  governor, 
next  in  dignity  beneath  the  Grand  Vizier.  He  has 
under  him  several  begs,  agas,  <fec. 

bSg  -Igr-bgg-llk,  s.    [Turkish.] 

InTurkey:  The  province  ruled  over  by  a  begler- 
beg  (q.  v.). 

bSg  -ll-er-be'y,  a.    [BEGLERBEG.] 

be-gl6  om,  r.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be;  gloom.'}  To 
cast  gloom  over;  to  render  gloomy. 

"I  should  rather  endeavor  to  support  your  mind,  than 
btgloom  it  with  my  own  melancholy." — Radcock  to  Dr. 
White  (1787).  Statement  of  Dr.  White's  Obligations,  &c., 
p.  82. 

be-gna  w  (g  silent),  v.  t.  [Eng. prefix  be;  gnaw.] 
To  gnaw  (lit.  <&fig.). 

"  The  worm  of  conscience  still  begnaw  thy  soul." 

fthakesp..  Richard  III.,  i.  3. 

be-gnaw  ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEGNAW.] 
b$-gnaw  -Ing,  pr.  par.    [BEGNAW.] 

*bS-g6  ,  t'.  t.  [A.  S.  beganrj(tn=to go  after,  toper- 
form,  to  dispatch,  to  attend,  to  be  near,  to  surround, 
to  worship.] 

1.  To  perform,  to  accomplish.     (S.  in  Boucher.) 

2.  To  surround.     (-S1.  m  Boucher.) 

*i\  Occurs  only  as  past  participle  and  participial 
adjective.  [BEGONE.] 

tbS-gftd'.  v.  t.  [Eng.  be,  and  god.]  To  make  a 
god  of,  to  deify. 

tb«5-g6d  -ded,  pa.  par.  &  adj.    [BEGOD.] 
"High-flown  perfectionists — what  is  yet  more  execrable, 
when  they  fire  come  to  the  height  of  their  begodded  con- 
dition, Ac.,  cannot  sin,  do  what  they  will." — More:  Myst. 
-ofGodline.**,  p.  510. 

tbS-gOd  -ding,  pr.  par.    [BEGOD.] 

*be-g6n  e,  *be-gon  ne,  *be  go  ,  *bl-gd  ,  *bf-go  , 
pa. par.  &  a.  [A.  S.  begangan—to  go  after,  to  per- 
form, to  dispatch,  to  lie  near,  to  surround,  to  wor- 
ship.] 
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1.  Gone  fart  sunk  deep,  especially  in  woe  or  in 
weal ;  beset  With. 

"  .  .  .  ia  with  treasour  so  full  begone." — Oower;  Con/. 
Antant.,  bk.  v. 

"  .    .      .so  deep  was  her  wo  begonne." 

Komaunt  of  the  Rose. 

"He  is  rich  and    well  bego." — Oower:    Con/.    Amant., 
bk.  iv. 
*i  It  still  appears  in  the  word  woe-begone  (q.  v.). 

2.  Surrounded. 

"  The  bridles  were,  for  the  nones, 

By  go  with  preciouse  stones." 

CAron.  of  Eng.  in  Ritson's  Romances.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 
be-g6n'e,  inter  i.    [Imperative  of  verb  to  be,  and 
past  participle  of  go.]    Begone,  get  you  gone,  go,  go 
away,  depart,  quit  my  presence  ! 

"  Begone  !  nor  dare  the  hallowed  stream  to  stain. 
She  fled,  forever  banish'd  from  the  train." 

Addison. 

be-go  -nl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Michael  Begon, a 
Frenchman,  born  in  1638,  who  promoted  botany.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
order  Begoniaceae 
(Begoniads).  [BE- 
GONIACEJE.J  Sev- 
eral species  are 
cultivated  in 
greenhouses,  in 
flower-pots,  in 
houses,  and  in  sim- 
ilar situations. 

be-go-nl-a'- 
c.e-se  (Latin),  b§- 
gor  -  nl  -  a  d  § 
(Eng.),s.pl.  [BE- 
GONIA.] 

Bot.:  An  order 
of  plants,  classed 
by  Lindley  under 
his  XXIVth  or 
Cucurbital  alli- 
ance. The  flowers  Begonia, 
are  unisexual. 

The  sepals  superior,  colored ;  in  the  males  four,  two 
being  within  the  others  and  smaller  than  them ;  in 
the  females  five,  two  being  smaller  than  the  rest. 
The  stamina  are  indefinite;  the  ovary  is  inferior, 
winged,  three-celled,  with  three  double  polysperm- 
ous  placentae  in  the  axis.  The  fruit  is  membra- 
nous, three-celled,  with  an  indefinite  number  of 
minute  seeds.  The  flowers,  which  are  in  cymes,  are 
pink;  the  leaves  are  alternate,  and  toothed  with 
scarious  stipules.  Genera,  2;  species,  159  (Lindley, 
1847).  Localities,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  &c. 
[BEGONIA.] 

*be-gon  ne,  pa.  par,  &  a.  [ BEGO,  v.,  and  BEGONE.] 

fbe-gb're,  v.  t.   [Eng.  pref.  be,  and  gore,]   Occurs 
only  in  pa.  par.  &eyoreo~=besmeared  with  gore. 
"  Besides,  ten  thousand  monsters  foule  abhor'd 
Did  wait  about  it,  gaping  griesly,  all  begor'd." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  xi.  3. 

be-g5t ,  be-got  -tSn,  pa.  par.,  a.  &  *.    [BEGET.] 

1.  Lit.:  Generated,  produced. 

"  Found  that  the  issue  was  not  his  begot." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  Hi.  5. 
"...    the  only  begotten  Son  of  God."— John  iii.  18/ 

2.  Script. :  To  be  the  Divine  cause  or  the  human 
instrument  in  producing  regeneration  within  a  sin- 
ful soul. 

"We  know  that  whosoever  is  born  of  God  sinueth  not ; 
but  he  that  is  begotten  of  God  keepeth  himself,  and  that 
wicked  one  toucheth  him  not." — 1  John  v.  18. 

"...  my  son  Onesimus,  whom  I  have  begotten  in  my 
bonds."— Philemon  10. 

3.  Script.  Of  God :  To  stand  to  the  eternal  "  Son  of 
God  "in  such  a  mysterious  relation  as  to  warrant  the 
latter  to  be  called  "  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God." 

"For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." — John  iii.  16. 

be-gouk,  be-go"w  k,  s.  [Ens.  pref.  be,  and 
Scotch  gotrts,  gawk=&  fool.]  The  act  of  jilting  or 
making  a  fool  of. 

"If  he  has  gi'en  you  the  begotek,  lat  him  gang,  my 
woman  ;  ye1 11  get  anither  an'  a  better."— Saxon  and  Gael., 
ii.  32.  (Jamieson.) 

*be-gra  96,  r.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  r/race.]  To 
endow  with  grace.  (Occurs  only  in  the  past  par- 
ticiple.) 

*be-gra  ced,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEGRACE.] 
*begrauin,  pa.  par.    [BEGRAVED.] 
*be-gra  ve(l),v.  t.    [\.S.begraf an,bigrafan.    In 
Dut.  begraven;  Ger.  be(jraben=to  begrave;  Goth. 
bigraban=to  dig  up.]    To  commit  to  the  grave,  to 
bury. 

"That  he  wald  suffir  to  be  caryit  from  thence 
Thay  corpis  dede,    . 
To  sulhr  thame  begrauin  for  to  be." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  363,  48. 


beg  uilem  exit 


*be-gra  ve  (2),  r.  t.    [Eng.  pref.  be,  and  grave, 
v.  t.  A  pa.  par.  begrave.]    To  grave,  to  engrave. 
"  [It*1]  stood  upon  a  foote  on  highte 

Of  borned  golde  ;  and  with  great  sleight 
Of  workmanship  it  was  bf grave." 

Gower:  Con/.  .4m.,  bk.  1. 

*b6-gra  ved,  be-grav'-en,  "begrauln,  pa.  par. 
<fca.  [BEGKAVE  (1).] 

*be-gra  V-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BEGRAYE  (1).] 
be-gre  a§e,  r.  t.    [Eng.  pref.  be,  and  grease.]     To 
cover  with  grease.    (Minsheu.) 
be-gre  aged,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEGREASE.] 
bS-gre  a§-Iftg,  pr.  par,  &  a.    [BEGREASE.] 
*be-gre  de  (pret,  bS-grad  de}(   v.  t.    [Eng.  A 
A.  S.  pref.  be,  and  A.  S.  grcedan ;  O.  Eng.  orea*e=to 
say,  to  cry,  to  call.]    To  cry  out  against.    - 
"  The  f  ugheles  that  the  er  begradde." 
Hule  and  Nightingale,  1,182.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 
*be-gret  te,  pa.  par.    [A.  S.  pre/an=m  to  go,  to 
meet,  to  approach ;  (2)  to  greet,  to  salute ;  (3)  to 
touch.]    Saluted. 

"The  teris  lete  he  fall,  and  tendirly 
With  hertlie  lufe  begrette  hir  thus  in  hy." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  179,  44. 

be-grime,!'.  f.  [Eng.  pref.  be,  andorime.]  Tosoil 
with  soot,  the  black  material  which  adheres  to  the 
outside  of  pots  and  pans,  or  anything  similar. 

"...  bonds  of  dragoons,  spent  with  running  and 
riding,  and  begrimed  with  dust.  —Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xvi. 

be-grl  med,  pa.  par.  &a.    [BEGRIME.] 
be-gri  m-Ifig,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BEGRIME.] 

be-grudg'e,  v.  t.  [Eng.  pref.  be,  and  grudge.}  To 
grudge. 

"  None  will  have  cause  to  begrudge  the  beauty  or  height 
of  corner-stones  .  .  ."— Standard  of  Equality,  §  26. 

be-grudg  ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEGRUDGE.] 
be-grudg'-Ifig,  pr.  par.    [BEGRUDGE.] 
*be-grilt  -ten,  a.   [Sw.  begrata=io  weep  for,  to 
deplore.]    Having  the  face  disfigured  with  weep- 
ing.    (Jamieson.) 

be-gulle,  *be-glle,  *bl-g?  le,  *bygyie,  v.  t 
[Eng.  be,  guile.  O.  Fr.  </u*7er=to  deceive.] 

1.  To  deceive  by  means  of  guileful  conduct  or 
words. 

*1.  To  cover  up  with  guile ;  guilefully  to  hide. 

~*"8obeguil'd 
With  outward  honesty." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece. 

2.  To  deceive  by  means  of  a  false  statement. 

"Why  wol  he  thus  himself  and  us  bigylet" 

Chaucer;  C.  T.,  8,128. 

II.  To  allure  or  lure  to  or  from  any  place,  course 
of  conduct,  <tc. 

(a)  To  anything. 

"  And  the  woman  said,  The  serpent  beguiled  me,  and  I 
did  eat."— Genesis  iii.  13. 

(b)  From  anything. 

"Perceives  not  Lara  that  his  anxious  page 
Beguiles  his  charger  from  the  combat's  rage." 

Byron:  Lara,  ii.  16. 

III.  To  cause  to  mistake,  to  cause  to  commit  an 
error,  without  reference  to  the  means  by  which  this 
has  been  brought  about.    (Scotch.) 

"I  thank  my  God  he  never  beguiled  me  yet." — Walker: 
Remark.  Passages,  p.  10. 

"  Tm  saer  beguiVd  "  is=I  have  fallen  into  a  great 
mistake.  (Jamieson.) 

IV.  To  thwart ;  to  disappoint. 

1.  To  thwart  or  elude  by  artifice. 

If  In  this  sense  the  object  of  the  verb  may  be  a 
person  or  a  thing. 

"  Is  wretchedness  depriv'd  that  benefit. 
To  end  itself  by  death?  *Tis  yet  some  comfort, 
When  misery  could  beguile  the  tyrant's  rage." 

Shakesp. :  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

2.  To  disappoint. 

"The  Lord  Aboyn  comes  to  the  road  of  Aberdeen  still 
looking  for  the  coming  of  his  soldiers,  but  he  was 
beguiled."—  Spalding,  i.  165.  (Jamieson. ) 

V.  To  remove  tedium  or  weariness ;  to  give  pleas- 
ing amusement  to  the  mind,  and  so  make  time  slip 
pleasantly  away. 

"  Nought,  without  thee,  my  weary  soul  beguiles." 

Hemuns:  Sonnet,  271. 

bS-gui  le,  e.   [From  beguile,  v.  (q.  v.)]    A  decep- 
tion, a  trick;  u  the  slip  ;"  a  disappointment. 
"  Ere  I  came  back,  and  well  I  wat  short  while, 
Was  I  a  coming,  I  geta  the  beguile, 
Nae  thing  I  finds,     .     .     ." 

Ross:  Helenore,  p.  70.     (Jamieson.) 

be-guiled,  *be-gu?  ld,pa.par.&  a.  [BEGUILE.] 
b6-gul  le  ment,    «.      [Eng.    beguUemcnt.\     The 

act  of  beguiling;  the  state  of  being  beguiled;  that 

which  beguiles. 


btfll,    b6y;     pout,    j<5wl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f . 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -vion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  ahus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  ~  bel,      d$L 


beguiler 


b8-gull  -8r,  *bS-gll-Sr,  s.    [Eng.  beguile,  -er.] 
On©  who  beguiles  ;  an  allurer,  a  deceiver,  a  cheat. 
"To-day  a  begutler,  to-morrow  beguiled." 

Wodroepte:  Fr.  *  Ena.  Or.  (1623),  p.  476. 
bS-guIl  -lAg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [BEGUILE,  p.] 

A.  As  present  participle  &  participial  adj.  : 

"  'Tis  flown  —  the  vision:  and  the  sense 
Of  that  beguiling  influence  '." 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  ofRylstonf,  iv. 

B.  A»  substantive  :  The  act  of  deceiving  people  by 
living  or  speaking  falsehood. 

"  For  further  I  could  say.  This  man's  untrue, 
And  knew  the  patterns  of  his  foul  beguiling." 

Shakesp.:  Leper's  Complaint. 

bB-gnll  -\Ag-lf  ,  adv.  [Eng.  beguiling,  -ly.~\  In 
a  beguiling  manner. 

tbi-gull  -tied,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEGCTLTY.  j 

tbi-gull  -t?,  r.  t.    To  render  guilty. 

"...  dost  at  once  beguilty  thine  own  conscience 
with  sordid  bribery,  .  .  ."—  Bp.  Sanderton:  Sermons. 

tbi-gull  -tf  -Ifig,  pr.  par.    [BEGDILTY.] 
big-uln  -»ge  (Utn  as  win,  or  u  silent,  g.£e   as 
f)i  *• 


*•     [Fr.  b£guinage=  (J)  puerile  and  affected 
tion,  (2)  a  convent  of  Beguines.    (Littr£.)]    An 
association  or  "vineyard"  of  praying  women.    [See 


Big  -nine;  (Eng.),  'Be'-guins  (gutns  as 
jwlns),  Be-gul-nse  (u  silent),  «.  pi.  [Fr. 
Btgwnes,  the  fern,  form  of  Beguin  (q.  v.).  Lat. 
Seguince.] 

1,  The  females  who  acted  on  the  third  rule  of  St. 
Francis,   and  corresponded   to    the    Beghards  or 
Beguins  of  the  other  sex.    [BEOHARDS.]    They  were 
called  also  Beguttce. 

2.  Associations  of  praying  women  which  arose  in 
the  Netherlands  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  first 
being  formed  at  Nivelles,  in  Brabant,  in  A.  D.  1226, 
•nd   spread  rapidly  in    the   adjoining  countries. 
They  said  they  originated  from  a  certain  St.  Begfra, 
Duchess  of  Brabant,  in  the  seventh  century  ;  while 
their  enemies   affirm   that   they  were  founded  by 
Lambert  le  Begue,  a  priest  of  Liege,  in  the  twelfth 
century.    Mosheim  rejects  both  statements.    They 
used  to  weave  cloth,  live  together  under  a  direct- 
ress, and  leave  on  being  married,  or  indeed  when- 
ever they  pleased.    They  still  exist  in  some  of  the 
Belgian  towns,  notably  at  Ghent,  where  they  are 
renowned  as  makers  of  lace,  though  under  different 
rules  from  those  formerly  observed. 


"Young    wanton    wenches,    and    btffutns,   nuns,    and 
niughty  packs."— World  of  Wonders  (1608),  p.  184. 

BSg  -ulns.     uins  as  win?,  or  u  silent),  ».  /</. 
[From  Fr.  bfgv.in=(\)  a  little  boy's  cap  tied  under 

the  chin,  (2)  a  person  whose  devotion  is  only  of  a       j    Qf  person*:  To  conduct  one's  self;  to  comport 
puerile    and    affected   type.      (LitM.)      In    Cter.    one's^f.    (Used  in  a  good  or  in  a  bad  sense.) 
ffvffine.i 

Ch.  Hist.: 
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*be-giin  -n^n,  pr.  par.  The  same  as  BEGINNING. 
(Scotch.) 

be"-gut'-tae,  s.  [Low  Lat.,  from  O.  L.  Ger.  & 
Dut.  begutte.}  The  same  as  BEGUINES  (q.  v.). 

*be-gHy"ld,  pa.  par.  &  adj.    [BEGUILED.] 

*beh,  pa.  par.  [A.  S.  beah.  pret.  of  bugan=to 
bow,  bend,  submit,  yield.] 

"  Hire  love  me  lustnede  uch  word 

Ant  beh  him  to  me  over  bord." 
Ritson:  Ancient  Songs,  i.  61.     (S.  in  Boucher.) 

be-ha  d,  pret.  ofv.    [BEHOLD.]    (Scotch.) 

*be-hild  to,  r.  t.    [BEHOLD  TO.] 

be-hal-den.bS-had-den.pa.par.  [BEHOLDEN.] 
(Scotch.) 

be-half,  *bS-halfe  (I  silent),  *.  [Perhaps 
derived  from  behoof,  which  is  from  A.  S.  behefe= 
gain,  advantage,  benefit,  behoof.  (BEHOOF.) 
Skinner  derives  it  from  Eng.  be,  half,  making  it= 
for  my  half,  for  my  part.  Skeat  essentially  agrees 
with  Skinner.  J 

1.  Favor,    advantage,    support,   or    vindication. 
(Noting  action  for  the  advantage  of.) 

"For  unto  you  it  is  given  in  the  behalf  of  Christ,  not 
only  to  believe  on  him,  bat  also  to  suffer  for  his  sake."— 
Phil.  i.  29. 

2.  Lieu,  stead  (noting  substitution  for).  (Used 
specially  when  one  appears  instead  of  another,  as 
an  advocate  for  a  client,  &c.) 

bS-hap  -pen,  v.  i.  [Eng.  be,  happen.}  To  hap- 
pen to. 

"This  is  the  greatest  shame,  and  foulest  scorn, 
Which  unto  any  knight  behappen  may, 
To  lose  the  badge  that  should  his  deeds  display." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  xi.  52. 

b$-h&p  -pen-Ing,  pr.  par.    [BEHAPPEN.] 

be-ha  ve,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  pref.  be,  and  have  ;  A.  S. 
behabfmn.  behcebban  =  (1)  to  compass,  surround, 
or  contain  ;  (2)  to  restrain,  to  detain  ;  Ger.  gehaben 
=  (1)  to  behave,  (2)  to  fare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  Not  reflexively  :  To  exercise,  to  employ,  to  dis- 
cipline. 

44  With  such  sober  and  unnoted  passion 
He  did  behave  his  anger  era  'twas  spent, 
As  if  he  had  but  proved  an  argument." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  5. 

2.  Reflexively:  To  conduct  (one's  self),  to  comport 
(one's  self)  . 

"Thou  hast  worthily  behaved  thyself  .  .  ."—  Bunyan.- 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

B.  Intransitive: 


.  .  The  French  name  for  the  religious 
men  called  by  the  Germans  Beghards.  [BEGHARDS.] 
Used  (1)  of  the  Franciscan  Tertianes,  and  (2) 
specially  of  the  praying  men  established  in  the 
Netherlands  in  the  thirteenth  century  in  imitation 
of  the  similar  institution  for  the  other  sex  com- 
menced by  the  Beguines.  [BeeciNES.J 

bS  gum  ,  v.  t.  ^Eng.  be,  gum.]  To  cover  or 
•mear  with  gum.  (Swift.) 

b6'-gfim,  s.  [Hindustani  begum.}  A  lady,  prin- 
cess, or  woman  of  high  rank.  (Used  chiefly  of 
Mohammedan  queens  regnant,  as  the  Begum  of 
Bhopal.) 

bS-gun  (Eng.).  *bg-gun-nycn  (O.Scotch),  pret. 
it  pa.  par.  [BEora.] 

A.  Ai  preterite  of  begin  : 

"  Those  mysteries,  that  since  the  world  begun 
Lay  hid  in  darkness  and  eternal  night." 

Sir  J.  Davits. 

B.  At  past  participle  of  begin  : 

"Being  confident  of  this  very  thing,  that  he  which  hath 
hegun  a  good  work  in  you  will  perform  it  until  the  day  of 
Jwni  Christ."—  Phil.  i.  6. 

tbS-gttnk',  r.  t.  [BEOCNK,  p.]  To  cheat,  to 
deceive.  Specially,  to  jilt  in  love. 

"  Whose  sweetheart  has  t"''jinik-'''l  him  won  his  heart, 

Then  left  him  all  forlorn  to  dree  the  smart?  " 
Tittup*  Fair:   Blackw.  Stag.,  Jan.  1821,  p.  426.    (Jamteson.) 

bS-gftAi  ,  bS-glft  k,  be-g§  Ik,  s.  [Eng.  &  Scotch 
prefix  be,  and  A.  S.oeac,  gcec=(l)  a  cuckoo,  a  gawk, 
(2)  a  simpleton.]  [GAWK,  GOWK.] 

1.  Generally:  A  trick,  or  illusion,  which  exposes 
one  to  ridicule. 

"  Now  Cromwell's  gane  to  Nick,  and  ane  ca'd  Monk 
Has  playM  the  Rumple  a  right  slee  begunk." 

Ramsay's  Poems,  ii.  88. 

2.  Specially:  The  act  of  jilting  one  in  love.    (Used 
cither  of  a  male  or  of  a  female.) 

"  Our  sex  are  shy,  and  wi'  your  leave  they  think 
Wha  yields  o'er  soon  fu*  aft  gets  the  begink." 

Mortson's  Poems,   p.  137.    (Jamfeson.) 


Though  severely  mortified,  he  behaved  like  a  man  of 
sense  and  spirit."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Chem,  Of  things:  To  act  or  appear  when 
treated  in  a  certain  way. 

"...  I  would  ask  yon  to  observe  how  the  metal  behaves 
when  its  molecules  are  thus  successively  set  free."  —  Tyn- 
dall:  Frag,  of  Science  (8d  ed.),  iv.  86. 

be-ha  'ved,  pa.  par.    [BEHAVE.] 

be-hav'-lng,  pr.  par.    [BEHAVE.] 

bg-hav  -Ing  (pi.  *b«-ha  v-ung-U),  s.  Behavior, 
manners,  deportment.  (Scotch.) 

"The  Scottis  began  to  rise  ylk  day  in  esperance  of  bet- 
ter fortoun,  seyng  thair  kyng  follow  the  behauyngis  of  his 
gudschir  Oaldus,  and  reddy  to  reforme  al  enormyteis  of 
his  realm."—  Bellend.;  Cron.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  2.  (Jamieson.) 

bS-ha  -vl-6r,  be'-ha  -vl-oftr,  s.  [Eng.  behave; 
-for,  or  -our.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I,  Outward  deportment;  such  conduct  as  is 
visible  to  the  eye  ;  carriage. 

1.  Gen.:  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"And  he  changed  his  b€/iariV>rbeforethem,  and  feigned 
himself  mad  in  their  hands."—!  Sam.  ixi.  13. 

"  In  hid  behavior  on  a  field  of  battle  malice  itself  could 
find  little  to  censure."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iiv. 

If  Shakespeare  has  behaviors  in  the  plural  just  as 
we  say  manners.  (Jut.  Cces.,  i.  2;  Alt's  Well,  i.  3.) 

2.  Specially: 

(1)  Such  outward  deportment  as  is  fitted  favor- 
ably to  impress. 

"The  beautiful  prove  accomplished,  but  not  of  great 
spirit;  and  study,  for  the  most  part,  rather  behavior  than 
virtue."—  Boron. 

(2)  Gesture,    posture,    attitude,    specially   of    a 
graceful  kind. 

"Remarked,  in  Dora's  dancing,  good  grace  and  hand- 
some behavior."—  Sidney. 

",  .  .  the  gesture  of  constancy  becometh  us  best 
in  the  one,  in  the  other  the  behavior  of  humility."— 
Hooker. 


behemoth 

til.  Conduct,  including  what  is  within  the  heart 
and  unseen,  no  less  than  what  is  visible. 

"To  him  who  hath  a  prospect  of  the  state  that  attend* 
men  after  this  life,  depending  on  their  behavior  here,  the 
measures  of  good,  and  evil  are  changed." — Locke. 

IT  (a)  To  be  on  one's  behavior :  To  be  so  situated 
that  one  is  likely  to  suffer  considerably  if,  following 
the  natural  bent  of  his  inclinations,  he  behave  ill. 

"Tyrants  themselves  are  upon  their  behavior  to  a 
superior  power." — V Estrange. 

(61  To  hold  an ^fflce  on  one's  good  behavior:  To 
hold  an  office  while  one's  behavior  continue?  good. 

B.  Technically: 

Chem.  Of  things:  Appearance  presented  in  cer- 
tain specified  circumstances. 

"  When  the  behavior  of  a  substance  containing  a  sul- 
phide or  arsenic  is  to  be  ascertained  by  heating  with 
borax." — Plattner:  Use  of  the  Blowpipe  (Muspratt's  ed., 
1850),  p.  60. 

TT  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  the  words 
behavior,  conduct,  carriage,  deportment,  and  de- 
meanor: *'  Behavior  respects  corporeal  or  mental 
actions ;  conduct,  mental  actions ;  carriage,  deport- 
ment, and  demeanor  are  different  species  or  be- 
havior." "  Behavior  respects  all  actions  exposed  to 
the  notice  of  others ;  conduct,  the  general  line  of  a 
person's  moral  proceedings :  we  speak  of  a  person's 
behavior  at  table  or  in  company,  in  a  ball-room,  in 
the  street,  or  in  public ;  of  his  conduct  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  private  concerns,  in  the  direction  of 
his  family,  or  in  his  different  relations  with  his 
fellow-crea turns.  Behavior  applies  to  the  minor 
morals  of  society ;  conduct,  to  those  of  the  first 
moment:  in  our  intercourse  with  others  we  may 
adopt  a  civil  or  polite,  a  rude  or  boisterous, 
behavior:  in  our  serious  transactions  we  may  adopt 
a  peaceable,  discreet,  or  prudent,  a  rash,  dangerous, 
or  mischievous  conduct.  A  behavior  is  good  or  bad ; 
a  conduct  is  wise  or  foolish."  "Carriage  respects 
simply  the  manner  of  carrying  the  body ;  deport- 
ment includes  both  the  action  and  the  carriage  of 
the  body  in  performing  the  action ;  demeanor  re- 
spects only  the  moral  character  or  tendency  of  the 
action;  deportment  is  said  only  of  those  exterior 
actions  that  have  an  immediate  reference  to  others : 
demeanor,  of  the  general  behavior  as  it  relates  to 
the  circumstances  and  situation  of  the  individual: 
the  carriage  is  that  part  of  behavior  which  is  of  the 
first  importance  to  attend  to  in  young  persons." 
(Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

bS-hgad,  v.  t.    [A.  S.  beheafdian.] 

1.  Lit . :  To  deprive  of  the  head,  to  decapitate,  to 
decollate.    (Used  of  men,  rarely  of  animals.) 

"  But  when  Herod  heard  thereof,  he  said.  It  is  John 
whom  I  beheaded." — Mark  vi.  16. 

"...  the  heifer  that  is  beheaded  in  the  valley." — 
Deuteronomy  xxi.  6. 

2.  Fig.:  To  destroy. 

"...  the  first  that  with  us  made  way  to  repair 
the  decays  thereof  by  beheading  superstition,  was  King 
Henry  the  Eighth."— Hooker:  Eccl.  Pol.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xiv.,  g  7. 

be-head  -6d,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEHEAD.] 
bfi-head  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a. &  8.    [BEHEAD.] 
A.   &  B.  As  pr.  par.  and  participial    adj.:    In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  subst.    (A.  S.  beheafdung) :  The  act  of  be- 
heading ;  the  state  of  being  beheaded ;  a  kind  of 
capital  punishment  in  which  the  head  is  severed 
from  the  body  by  the  stroke  of  some  sharp  instru- 
ment. The  Romans  inflicted  it,  at  an  earlier  period, 
by  an  ax,  or  subsequently  by  a  sword  ;  the  English 
by  an  ax.   the   Scotch  by  an  instrument  called  a 
"maiden,      the  French  by  the  guillotine.    It  has 
generally  been  regarded  as  a  more  honorable  method 
of  death  than  that  by  hanging,  and  in  England  was 
reserved  to  the  nobility. 

"His  beheading  he  underwent  with  all  Christian  mag- 
nanimity."— Clarendon. 

*bS-hel',  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  te?=hell.]  To 
torture  as  with  the  pains  of  hell. 

"Satan,  Death,  and  Hell  were  his  inveterate  foes,  that 
either  drew  him  to  perdition,  or  did  behel  and  wrack  him 
with  the  expectation  of  them."— Hewyt:Semi.  1 1668),  p.  72, 

be  held  ,  pa.  par.  &  pret.    [BEHOLD,  r.  t.] 

"And  Mary  Magdalene  and  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus 
beheld  where  He  was  laid."— Mark  xv.  47. 

be"  -hS-moth,  *.  [In  Ger.,  Ac. ,  behemoth.  From 
Heb.  behemoth,  (1)  the  plural  of  &e/t?ma/i=beasts, 
specially  the  domestic  quadrupeds,  but  also  wild 
beasts;  from  obsolete  root  baham  =  tn  shut,  to  be 
dumb.  In  this  latter  case  the  plural  form  is  the 
"  plural  of  excellence  or  majesty  (PLURAL),  unless 


transformed  into  the  Heb.  behemoth.  Compare  also 
Arab.  frafcaym=beasts,  brutes,  wild  beasts,  bahimat 
=a  quadruped,  an  animal  wild  or  tame.]  Tho  nni- 
mal  described  in  Job  xl.  15-24.  It  is  probably  the 


ftt«,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,     w€t,     here,     camel,     hSr,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sTr,     marine;    go,     p8t, 
or,     wbre,     wplf,     w8rk,     whd,     s6n;     mfite,     cub,     cure,     unite,     ctir(     rflle,     fftll;     try,     Syrian,      ae,     ce  =  6;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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hippopotamus,  which  in  the  time  of  Job  seems  to 
havo  been  found  in  the  Nile  below  the  cataracts, 
though  now  it  is  said  to  occur  only  above  them.  A 
second  opinion  entertained  is  that  Job's  behemoth 
-was  the  elephant;  while  a  few  scholars  make  the 
less  probable  conjecture  that  it  was  the  rhinoceros. 

"Behold  now  behemoth,  which  I  made  with  thee;  he 
eateth  grass  as  an  or."— -Job  xl.  15. 

be  -hen,  bek  -en,  ben,  s.  [In  Ger.  behen,  or 
behenbaum.]  A  name  given  to  several  plants. 

1.  Silene  inflata,  formerly  called  Silene  Behen,  and 
Gucubalux  Behen,  a  caryophyllaceous  plant. 

2.  Serratula  Behen,  a  composite  one.    [See  also 
BEHENIC  ACID.] 

bS-hen'-Ic  a? -Id,  ben  -1$  ac -Id,  s.  [From  fee- 
hen  (q.  v.)-l  Amouatomicfatty  acidjCji-HiS-CO.OH, 
obtained  by  the  saponification  of  oil  of  ben, 
which  is  expressed  from  the  fruits  of  Moringa  Nux 
Behen.  It  is  a-white  crystalline  fat,  and  melts  at 
»'. 

be"-hest ,  *be-heste,  *beheast,  ».  [In  A.  S. 
behces=a  self-command,  a  vow,  a  promise;  Ger. 
geheiss^bidding,  command.]  [HEST.J 

*1,  A  promise. 

"As  he  caused  Moises  to  conuay  his  whole  people  out  of 
Egypt  .  .  .  into  the  land  of  behfste."—Sir  T.  Mart's 
Works.  (S.  in  Boucher.) 

2.  A  command,  a  precept,  a  mandate. 

"...    let  every  nation  hear 
The  high  behest,  and  every  heart  obey." 

Wordsworth;  Excursion,  bk.  ix. 

*b$-he  te,  v.  t.    [BEHIGHT.] 
*be-hete  ,  s.    [BEHECHT.]    (Scotch.) 

*be-hewe  (hewe  as  hu),  v.  t.  [Eng.  be;  hue.] 
To  render  of  a  certain  hue. 

"  For  it  was  all  of  golde  behewe." 

Chaucer;  House  of  Fame. 

*b§-hlght,  *be-hlghte,  *be-hl  te,  *bS-hete, 
*byhlgbte,  *by-heet,  *b?-het,  *be-ho  te,  *be- 
hO'-t^n  (pret.  *behote,  *behot,  *byhote,  pa.  par. 
*behight,  *behiahte,  *behighten),  v.  t.  [A.  S.  behatan 
=  to  promise,  vow.  bid,  or  order.] 

1.  To  promise,  vow. 

"And  for  his  paines  a  whistle  him  behight." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  xi.  6. 
"Theruor  ych  byhote  God  that    ..." 

R.  Gloucester,  p.  322.    (Richardson.) 

2.  To  give ;  to  carry  out  a  promise ;  to  bestow. 
(a)  To  intrust,  to  commit. 

"That  most  glorious  house  that  glist'reth  bright — 
Whereof  the  keys  are  to  thy  hand  behight 
By  wise  Fidelia."  Spenser.-  F .  Q.,  L  x.  50. 

(6)  To  adjudge. 

"There  it  was  judged,  by  those  worthy  wights, 
That  Sat yrane  the  first  day  best  had  donne — 
The  second  was  to  Triamond  behight." 

Spenser:  F.  Q^  IV.  v.  7. 

3.  To  inform,  to  assure. 

"In  right  ill  array 
She  was,  with  storm  and  heat,  I  you  behight." 

Chaucer.  Flower  and  Leaf. 

1f  Promise  is  still  used  in  this  sense  (see  BE- 
HECHT, u.). 

4.  To  mean,  to  intend. 

"The  author's  meaning  should  of  right  be  heard, 
He  knoweth  best  to  what  end  he  enditeth: 
Words  sometime  bear  more  than  the  heart  behfteth." 
Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  461. 

5.  To  reckon,  to  esteem. 

"A  knight  much  better  than  thyself  behight." 

Spenser.  F.  Q.,  IV.  i.  44. 

6.  To  call,  to  name,  to  denominate,  to  address  as. 

fHlGHT.] 

"  Whan  soone  as  he  beheld  he  knew,  and  thus  behight." 

Ibid.,  V.  iv.  26. 

7.  To  ordain,  to  command,  to  declare  the  will  of. 

"  It  fortuned  (as  heavens  had  behight), 
That  in  this  gardin     ..." 

Spenser.-  Muiopotmos. 

*be-hi  ght  (gh  mute),s.  [From  behight,  v.]  A 
promise. 

*be-nl  ght,  *be-hl  ghte,  *be-hl  ght-en  (gh 
silent),  pa.  par.  [BEHIGHT.  v.] 

"  At  lat*t  him  turning  to  his  charge  behight." 

Spenser.  F.  Q.,  II.  viii.  9. 

b€-hi  nd,  *be-hi  nd  e,  *be-h?'nde,  *byhynde, 
*bi  nynde,  prep.  &,  adv.  [A.  S,  behindan;  be,  and 
Ai»dun  =  behind.]  [HiND.J 

A.  As  preposition: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  In  place: 

(I)  Of  persons: 

(a)  At  one's  back.  (Used  whether  the  person 
or  thing  behind  one  is  quite  near  or  at  a  greater 
distance.) 

" .  .  .  it  is  a  present  sent  unto  my  Lord  Esau;  and, 
behold,  also  he  [Jacob]  is  behind  us." — Genesis  xxxii.  18. 


(6)  Toward  one's  back. 

"...  the  Benjamites  looked  brlu'ml  them." — Judges 
xx.  40. 

(2)  Of  things:  On  the  other  side  of  something,  as 
reckoned  from  the  place  where  the  speaker  stands, 
or  from  what  is  the  natural  front  of  that  thing. 
"  From  light  retir'd.  behind  his  daughter's  bed, 
He  for  approaching  sleep  compos M  his  head." 

Dryden;  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  207. 

2.  In  time  : 

(a)  Remaining  after  the  death  or  departure  of 
the  possessor. 

"  What  he  gave  me  to  publish*  was  but  a  small  part  of 
what  he  left  behind  him.  —Pope. 

(b)  Of  an  effect  remaining  after  the  cause  is  gone. 

"  Piety  and  virtue  are  not  only  delightful  for  the  pres- 
ent, but  they  leave  peace  and  contentment  behind  them." 
—  Tillotson. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  In  place:  Used  in  one  or  more  phrases. 
Behind  the  back  (Scripture): 

(a)  Away,  in  contempt. 

"...  and  cast  thy  law  behind  their  backs." — ffehe- 
miah  ix.  26. 

(6)  In  intentional  forgetfulness. 

"...  for  thou  hast  cast  all  my  sins  behind  thy 
back."— Isaiah  xxxviii.  17. 

2.  In  dignity :  Inferior  to  in  worth,  position,  or 
dignity. 

"I  was  not  a  whit  behind  the  very  chiefest  apostles."— 
2  Corinthians  xi.  5. 

B.  As  adverb: 

I.  Literally  (in  placetand  thence,  in  time) : 

1.  In  place:  Implying  (a)  position,  or  (6)  motion. 

(a)  At  the  rear  or  back  of  one. 

"A  certain  woman  came  in  the  press  behind." — Mark 
v.27. 

(b)  To  the  rearor  back  of  one.  as  to  "  look  behind." 

2.  In  time : 

(a)  After  one's  departure;  at  a  distance  back ;  in 
time. 

"...  the  brook  Besor,  where  those  that  were  left 
behind  stayed." — 1  Samuel  xxx.  9. 

(b)  Inferior  in  point  of  rapidity. 

"Such  is  the  swiftness  of  your  mind, 
That,  like  the  earth's,  it  leaves  our  sense  behind." 

Dryden. 

(c)  Future,  remaining  to  bo  done  or  suffered,  also 
simply  remaining. 

" .  .  .  and  fill  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  afflic- 
tions of  Christ."— Cotossians  i.  24. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  After  something  else  has  been  taken  away  or 
considered   latent,  which   has   not   yet   attracted 
notice. 

"  We  cannot  be  sure  that  we  have  all  the  particulars 
before  us;  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  behind,  and  yet 
unseen,  that  may  cast  the  probability  on  the  other  side." 
— Locke. 

2.  Deficient  in  means,  behindhand  in  money  mat- 
ters, unable  to  meet  one's  obligations. 

3.  Negligent  about  requiting  benefits  or  meeting 
obligations;  behindhand.  {Followed  by  with  or  in.) 

"He  was  never  behind  with  any  that  put  their  trust  in 
him;  and  he  will  not  be  in  our  common." — Walker.-  Life 
of  Peden,  p.  38.  (Jamieson.) 

1[  In  this  and  tho  previous  case  the  word  has 
apparently  an  adjectival  use  equivalent  to  behind- 
hand. 

be-hmd -back,  be-hlnd -backs,  a.&adv.  [Eng. 
behind;  bocfc.]  Literally,  at  the  back  of  one;  or 
figuratively,  underhand,  deceitful. 

b£-hlnd -hand,  a.    [Eng.  behind;  fcanrf.] 

*A.  With  the  adjective  before  the  substantive  or 
pronoun:  Dilatory,  tardy,  backward. 
"...    interpreters 
Of  my  behindhand  slackness!    .    .    ." 

Shakesp..-   Winter's  Tale,  v.  1. 

B.  With  the  adjective  after  the  substantive  or  pro- 
noun : 

1.  ,s'/><?c. ;  Financially  in  arrears,  not  able  to  make 
one's  payments  at  the  proper  time,  or,  in  colloquial 
language,  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

"  Your  trade  would  suffer,  if  your  being  behindhand  has 
made  the  natural  u-u  so  high,  that  your  tradesman  can- 
not  live  upou  his  labor." — Locke. 

2.  Gen.:  Not  so  far    advanced  in  action,  work, 
development,  or  anything,  as  might  bo  expected 
from  one's  promises  or  admitted  obligations,  the 
progress  made  in  similar  circumstances  by  others, 
or  from  the  course  of  nature. 

"...  and  all  joined  in  the  chorus  of  the  seamen's 
songs,  but  the  manner  in  which  they  were  invariably  a 
little  behindhand  was  quite  ludicrous."— Darwin.-  Voyage 
round  the  World,  ch.  x. 


IT  In  this  sense  it  is  sometimes  followed  by  with, 
and  sometimes  by  in. 

"  Consider  whether  it  is  not  better  to  be  a  half  year 
behindhand  with  the  fashionable  part  of  the  world,  than 
to  strain  beyond  his  circumstances." — Spectator. 

*be-nlte,  v.  t.    [BEHIGHT.] 
*be-hlth'er,  prep.     [Eng.  prefix  6e=by,  beside, 
and  hither.] 

1.  On  this  side. 

"The Italian  at  this  day  by  like  arrogance  calleth  the 
Frenchman,  Spaniard,  Dutch,  English,  and  all  other 
breed  behither  their  mountaines  Appenines,  Tramontaol, 
as  who  should  say  barbarous." — Puttenham:  Art.  of  English 
Poesie,  p.  210.  (Nares.) 

2.  Except. 

"I  have  not  any  one  thing,  behither  vice,  that  hath 
occasioned  so  much  contempt  of  the  clergie,  as  unwilling- 
ness to  take  or  keep  a  poor  living." — Oley:  Preface  to  Her* 
bert's  C.  Parson,  A.  11  b.  (Nares.) 

b6-hold,  *bg-holdef  *be-hulde,  *bi-hdlde, 
•bihulde  (Eng.),  be-ha  d,  bS-hald  (Scotch)  (pret. 
beheld^  *biheld;  pa.  par,  beheld*  beholden^  *bihel&), 
v.  t.  &  t.  [A.  S.  behealden—  (1)  to  behold,  to  see,  to 
look  on,  (2)  to  observe,  to  consider,  to  beware,  to 
regard,  to  mind,  to  take  heed,  to  moan,  to  signify 
(Bosworth) ;  from  6e,  and  healden=to  hold;  Dan. 
beholde  =  to  keep,  to  hold;  Ger.  behalten  —  to  retain, 
to  keep;  Dut.  behonden=io  keep,  preserve,  save; 
ffefconrf€»i=obliKed,  bound.  So  the  Latin  observo 
and  tueor  combine  the  significations  of  to  see,  to 
observe,  and  to  keep.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally:  To  fix  the  eyes  upon,  to  turn  the 
sight  to,  to  observe  keenly  or  steadfastly. 

"  Behold  my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  mjrMlf : 
handle  me  and  see  .  .  ." — Luke  xxiv.  89. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Not  merely  to  look  at,  but  to  do  so  with  faith. 
"...    I  said,  Behold  me,   behold  me,  unto  a  nation 

that  was  not  called  by  my  name."— Isaiah  Ixv.  1. 

2.  To  permit. 

"They  desired  him  out  of  love  (without  any  warrant) 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  behold  them  to  go  on    .    .    , 
— Spaldiny,  i.  117.    (Jamieson.) 

3.  To  take  no  notice  of. 

"The  bishop  in  plain  terms  gave  him  the  lie.  Lor  as 
said  this  He  was  given  to  the  lords,  not  to  him,  and 
beheld  him." — Spalding,  i.  66.  (Jamieson.) 

4.  To  view  with  an  eye  of  watchfulness,  scrutiny, 
or  jealousy. 

B.  [From  A.  S.  behald,  &e/m?den=beholden  in  the 
sense  of  being  bound.]    To  warrant,  to  guarantee, 
to  become  bound  (transitive  and  intransitive). 

"  I'll  behad  he'll  do  it."— Jamieson. 

"  'I'll  behad  her  she' 11  come.'  lengage  that  this  shall 
be  the  case." — Jamieson. 

1.  To  fix  the  eyes  upon  an  object,  to  gaze,  or  sinv 
ply  to  look. 

"  And  I  beheld,  and  lo,  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  .  .  . 
stood  a  Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain."—  Revelations  v.  6. 

2.  To  turn  the  attention  to  anything  unseen  by 
the  bodily  eye  but  visible  to  the  mind. 

"And  I  beheld,  and  I  heard  the  voice  of  many  angeli 
.  .  .  —  Revelations  v.  H. 

3.  To  have  respect  to,  to  view  with  favor  or  par* 
tiality. 

"  Saturnns  donchter  Juno,  that  full  bald  ia, 
Towart  the  partye  aduersare  behaldis," 

Douglas:   Virgil,  847,  6.     (Jamieson.) 

4.  To  wait,  to  delay ;  to  look  on  for  awhile. 

"  '  The  match  is  feer  for  feer,' 
'  That's  true,'  quo'  she,  '  but  we'll  behad  a  wee. 
She's  but  a  tangle,  tho'  shot  out  she  be.*  " 

Ross:  Helenore,  p.  21.     u/'imj«on.  ) 

IT  In  the  imperative  behold  is  usod  almost  as  an 
interjection,  meaning  See,  lo!  It  is  used  specially 
to  call  attention  to  an  important  announcement 
immediately  to  follow  it, 

"And,  betiolrt,  I  am  with  thee,  and  will  keep  thee."— 
Jeremiah  xxviii.  15. 

bS-hold-en  (Eng.)t  be-hald-en,  be-had-d*n 
(Scotch)ipa.  par.  [The  past  participle  of  behold. 
Specially  from  Dut.  gehouden  =  obliged,  bound.] 
[BEHOLD.]  Obliged  to,  indebted  to,  under  obliga- 
tion of  gratitude  to.  (Followed  by  to  of  a  person 
or  thing  conferring  tho  benefit.) 

"Little  are  we  beholden  to  your  love." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iv.  1. 

*be-h61d  -en-ness,  s.  [Eng.  beholden ;  -n«M.] 
Obligation.  [BEHOLDINGNESS.] 

"...  to  acknowledge  his  belioldenness  to  them."— 
Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  iii.  (Richardson.) 

be-hold-er,  *be-hold -our.  s.  [Eng.  behold; 
-ei*.]  One  who  looks  upon  anything ;  a  spectator. 

"...  their  successors,  whose  wild  nnd  squalid 
appearance  disgusted  the  beholders."— Macuulay:  Bt8t. 
Eng.,  ch.  vi. 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     90!!,     cborus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pn  - 1. 
-cian,      -tian  =  ahgin.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -vlon,      -gion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     <fcc.  =  bel,      del. 


beholding 

b5-hold -I4g,  *b8-hold -fig,  »bl-H61d -yige. 
pr.  par.,  pa.  par.  &  e.  [BEHOLD.] 

A.  As  present  participle : 

1.  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

*2.  A  variation  of  BEHOLDEN.  Obliged,  indebted 
to,  under  obligation  to. 

41  We  anglers  are  all  beholding  to  the  good  man  that 
made  this  song." — Walton:  Angler,  p.  87. 

B.  At  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  seeing ;  the  state  of  being  seen. 
"...    a  mother  should  not  sell  him  an  hour  from  her 

bchotflin'j    •    •    •" — Shakesp.:  Coriolanits,  i.  3. 

2.  Obligation. 

"Love  to  virtue,  and  not  to  any  particular  beholding*, 
hath  expressed  this  my  testimony." — Carew. 

*b5-li61d  -lig-ness,  s.  [Eng.  beholding,  derived 
from  beholden  (q.  v.) ;  -ness.}  The  state  of  being 
under  obligation. 

"  The  king  invited  us  to  his  court,  so  as  I  must  acknowl- 
edge a  beholdingness  unto  him." — Kidney. 

bS-hbn'-ejf,  o.  f.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  honey.]  To 
sweeten  with  honey.  (Sherwood.) 

b8-H6of,  «be-naofe,  *be-ho  ufe,  *be-H6  fe, 
•bg-hufe,  'be-to  ove,  *behough,  «.  [A.  S.  behof 
(as  s.)=gain,  advantage,  benefit,  behoof  (as  adj.)  = 
necessary,  behooveful ;  Sw.  behof;  Dan.  behov— 
need,  necessary  obligation ;  Dut.  behoef;  Ger. 
frefcu/.]  [BEHOOVE,  BEHALF.]  That  which  "  be- 
hooves," that  which  is  advantageous ;  advantage, 
profit,  benefit. 

"  .    .    .    no  mean  recompense  it  brings 
To  your  behoof,    .    .    .''— Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  ii. 

tbS-h6  ov  a  ble,  "be-hd  v-a-ble,  »be-ho  ve-*- 
ble,  a.  [Eng.  behoav(e) ;  -aftie.]  Needful ;  profit- 
able; advantageous. 
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*be-htfwl  ,  r.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  howl.}  To 
howl  at. 

"  Now  the  hungry  lion  roars, 
And  the  wolf  behowla  the  moon." 

Sfiakesp.:  Midsummer  Xight's  Dream,  v.  2; 

Behring  Sea. 

The  Behring  Sea  Difficulty :  Alaska  was  purchased 
from  Russia  in  1867,  through  the  diplomatic  skill  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Wm.  H.  Seward.  The  trouble 
concerning  the  seal  fisheries  in  Alaskan  waters, 
known  as  the  Behring  Sea,  came  to  au  actual  issue 
in!887twhen  the  Canadian  sealer,  W.  P.  Sayward, 
was  seized  for  violating  the  Act  of  Congress  making 
it  a  penalty  to  catch  seals  within  the  waters  or 
Behring  Sea ;  and  the  United  States  District  Court 
of  Alaska  declared  a  forfeiture  of  the  vessel.  This, 
however,  did  not  put  a  stop  to  the  catching  of  the 
seals  by  the  British,  and  the  trouble  went  on.  This 
reckless  killing  of  the  seals,  and  the  ignoring  of  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  to  the  same  broad  juris- 
diction in  the  waters,  as  England  had  conceded  to 
Russia,  led  to  a  protest  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States— a  protest  so  firm  and  vigorous  as  to  cause 
an  interchangeof  very  clever  diplomatic  dispatches. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  our  brilliant  leader, 
James  G.  Elaine,  had  charge  of  affairs  in  our  behalf, 
we  can  realize  that  our  rights  were  well  protected. 
Lord  Salisbury  had,  on  behalf  of  England,  offered 
arbitration,  which  Mr.  Elaine  rejected  as  unsatis- 
factory in  form.  Many  alarming  rumors  arose  at 
this  time;  among  them,  that  a  large  part  of  the 
United  States  naval  force  was  under  orders  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  disputed  waters  for  the  protection  of 
American  interests.  These  rumors  caused  the  Ger- 
man government  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the 
affair. 

The  difference  of  opinion  was  in  relation  to  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  limits  of  the 
ocean.  Mr.  Blaine  contended  that  the  United 


in  which  it  had  been  chefely  of  all  expedient    States  had  by  purchase  acquired  all  the  privileges, 
and  behoveabletogive  eare  vnto  John's  sayinges." — Udal:    rights,  and  franchises  which  had  belonged  to  Russia. 

Lord  Salisbury,  on  the  contrary,  held  tBat  the  three- 
mile  limit  should  be  observed.  Mr.  Blaine  then 
invited  an  offer  of  arbitration  on  the  real  questions 
at  issue,  which  were  as  follows : 

1.  What  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  Behring  Sea  did 
Russia  have  previous  to  the  purchase  of  Alaska  by 
the  United  States  ? 

2.  How  far   did   Great  Britain  recognize   these 
claims  as  to  tho  seal  fisheries  ? 

3.  Was  what  is  known  as  Behring  Sea  included  in 
the  phrase,  Pacific  Ocean,  in  the  treaty  of  1825  7  and 
what  rights,  if  any,  were  given  to  Great  Britain  by 
that  treaty  1 

4.  Did  not  all  the  rights  of  Russia  in  the  fisheries 
east  of  the  water  boundary  pass  to   the  United 
States  by  the  treaty  of  March  30, 1867  ? 

5.  What  are  now  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
outside  the  ordinary  territorial  limits  ? 

6.  How  far  outside  of  the  ordinary  limits  should 
the  United  States  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  to 

§rotect  the  seal,  living  and  feeding  on  the  United 
tates  islands,  and  if  so,  when  ? 

With  some  exceptions,  and  an  additional  point 
relative  to  damages  to  those  who  had  been  injured 
by  the  seizure  of  vessels  by  the  United  States,  Lord 
Salisbury  signified  tho  willingness  of  Great  Britain 
to  adopt  arbitration  as  a  means  of  final  settlement  of 
these  questions.  The  seizure  of  the*' Say  ward  "  sent 
the  question  into  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  a  fact  which  for  a  time  threatened  to  cause 
trouble;  but,  happily,  this  was  averted.  Various 
commissioners  from  tno  interested  countries  were 
appointed  to  gather  all  available  information,  and 
investigate  everything  concerning  the  r  subject. 
Meanwhile  war-ships  from  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  had  been  sent  to  the  disputed  waters, 
to  prevent  illegal  poaching. 

The  arbitrators  chosen  were  Justice  John  M, 
Harlan,  from  Kentucky,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
Senator  John  T.  Morgan,  both  of  whom  were  emi- 
nently qualified  to  represent  the  United  States. 
Great  Britain  was  represented  by  Lord  Hannan  and 
Sir  John  Thompson.  Barou  de  Courcolles,  of  France, 
was  the  president  of  the  Board.  The  other  mem- 
bers were  Marquis  Visconti  Venosta,  of  Italy,  and 
the  Scandinavian  jurist,  G.  W.  W.  Gram. 

The  United  States  case  was  presented  by  Messrs. 
Carter,  Phelps,  Coudert,  and  Blodgett;  that  of 
England  by  Sir  Charles  Russell  ana  Sir  Richard 
Webster.  After  some  controversy  and  delay  as  to 
what  language  should  bo  used  officially,  it  was 
decided  that  the  discussions  should  be  in  English 
and  the  official  records  and  decisions  in  French. 

The  Board  of  Arbitrators  sat  in  Paris.  France. 
The  causes,  from  both  an  English  and  American 
point  of  view,  were  presented  with  great  force  and 
argument  by  the  respective  counsels,  and  received 
and  acted  upon  with  impartiality  by  the  arbitra- 
tors. While  the  results  were  not  absolutely  what 
Americans  desired  they  should  be,  one  important 
fact  has  boon  demonstrated,  viz.,  the  adjustment 
of  serious  international  complications  may  be,  as 
in  this  case,  accomplished  by  arbitration  instead 
of  war. 


Luke,  ch.  iii.     (Richardson.) 

tbS-h6  ove,  *.    [BEHOOF.] 

tb$-ho  ove-ful,  a.    [BEHOVEFTJL.] 

tb§-h6  ove-ftil-ly\  adv.    [BEHOVEFTTLLT.] 

*b<5 -borne,  v.  t.    To  put  horns  on,  tocuckold. 

(Taylor:  Works,  1630.) 
*b5-hott ,    *be-ho  te,  pret.  of  v.     [BEHIGHT.] 

Promised. 

"...     so  rude  him  smott, 
That  to  the  earth  him.  drove  as  stricken  dead  ; 
He  living  wight  would  have  him  life  behott." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  38. 

*b5-hou  -fill,  a.    [BEHOOVEFUL.] 
*behough,  *behouve,  s.    [BEHOOF.] 
b6-ho  ve,    tbS-hd'ove,    *bl-h6  ve,  *by-hd  ve 
(Eng.),  be-hfi  ve,  be-hft  fe  {Scotch),  v.   t.  &  i. 
[A.  S.  behofian=to  behove,  to  be  fit.  to  have  need 
of,  to  need:  to  require,  (impers.)  it  benoveth,  it  con- 
cerns, it  is   needful  or  necessary ;   Dan.  behove, 
behove;  Sw.  behOfva;  Dut.  behoeven—to  want,  to 
need,  to  be  necessary ;  behooven=to  behove,  to  be 
fit,  suitable;  Ger.6eftu/en,  behuben.]    [BEHOOF.] 

A.  Transitive: 
+1.  Personally: 

f(a)  In  the  active  voice :  To  put  under  the  neces- 
sity, to  impose  upon  one  the  necessity  (of  doing 
something). 

t(6)  In  the  passive  voice :  To  be  needful  for,  to  be 
required,  to  oe  fitting,  whether  as  regards  neces- 
sity, duty,  or  convenience. 

"Jul.    No,  madam;  we  have  cull* d  such  necessaries 
AB  are  behoveil  for  our  state  to-morrow." 
Shakes]).:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  3.     (Some  editions.) 

2.  Impersonally:  It  is  needful;  it  is  fit;  fitting, 
suitable. 

"  He  did  so  prudently  temper  his  passions,  as  that 
none  of  them  made  him  wanting  in  the  offices  of  life, 
which  it  behoved  or  became  him  to  perform." — Atterbury. 

B.  Intransitive :  To  require,  to  need. 

"  A  kynge  behoueth  eke  to  flee 
The  vice  of  prodi^alitee." 

Gotcer;  Conf.  Am.,  bk.  vii. 

bS-H6  ve-ftil,  *be-ho  ove-ful,  *be-h6  o-full, 
*b$-n6  V-full,  a.  [Eng.  behoof,  behoove = behoof ; 
•nd/KU.1 

1.  Needful. 

"  And  that  they  the  same  Glide  or  fraternyte  myght 
lupumt'tit e  and  enlarge,  as  ofte  and  when  it  shuld  seme 
to  theym  necessarie  and  behoufult,  .  .  . " — English 
Gilds  (Ear.  Eng.  Text  Soc.),  p.  310. 

2.  Advantageous ;  profitable. 

"  Jul.  No,  madam;  we  have  cull'd  such  necessaries 
As  are  behoveful  for  our  state  to-morrow." 

Shakeap..-  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  3.  (Globe  ed.,  *c.) 

b$-h6  ve-ful-lyS  *be-hd  ove-ful-1? ,  adv.  [Eug. 
behoveful;  -ly.~]  Advantageously;  profitably. 

"  Tell  us  of  more  weighty  dislikes  than  these,  and  that 
Kay  more  behoovefully  import  the  reformation." — Spenser: 

State  of  Ireland. 


being 

The  decision  of  the  tribunal  was  made  public 
August  15, 1893,  in  Paris.  Both  interested  countries 
feel  that  they  are  partially  victorious.  The  arbi- 
trators established  a  zone  of  sixty  milos  around  the 
Pribylov  islands— the  most  valuable  territory  to  us 
of  the  Alaskan  purchase— in  which  it  is  forbidden 
at  any  time  to  pursue,  capture,  or  kill  soal.  Also  a 
close  season  from  May  1st  to  July  31st  was  fixed,  dur- 
ing which  time  no  seal  hunting  should  be  permitted 
in  Behring  Sea  and  immediate  waters.  Although  it 
has  been  decided  that  the  seal  which  belong  to  us 
on  Alaskan  ground  may  be  public  property  in  the 
open  sea,  yet  the  rules  for  their  time  of  capture, 
and  the  modes  by  which  they  may  be  caught,  will 
tend  to  prevent  the  ruthless  destruction  or  the 
seal,  and  pelagic  fishery.  Thus  far  our  object  is 
achieved.  On  the  other  side,  the  United  States  is 
made  liable  for  damages  on  account  of  seizure  of 
Canadian  vessels  while  engaged  in  seal  fishery. 
Also,  since  at  present  only  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  are  the  arbitrating  parties,  poachers 
may  carry  on  their  business  under  the  flags  of 
other  nations.  Time  only  will  show  the  real  value 
of  the  results  of  the  decisions.  Until  then  we,  of 
the  United  States,  will  believe  that  our  true  rights 
and  interests  have  been  promoted  by  the  work  of 
the  arbitrators.  (A.  W,  Hawkes.) 

be-huvfe,  be-hft  ve,  v.  t.   [BEHOVE.]    (Scotch.) 

*be-hufe,s.    [BEHOOF.] 

b6-hu  ve,  v.  t.    [BEHOVE.]    (Scotch.) 

*be-hy  nde,  prep.  &  adv.    [BEHIND.] 

*beid'-man,  s.    [BEADMAN.] 

*belen,  a.    [A.  S.  begen=\>oth.]    Both. 
"  Ne  beon  ghit  but  H  tweien, 

Mine  sunen  ghit  beoth  beien." 
3fS.  Cott.,  Calig.,  A.  ix.,  f.  28.    (Jamieaon.) 

*beigh,  *beighe,  *ble,  *bee,  *beege,  *beygh, 
*byge,s.  [A.  S.  beah,  beag,  beh,  6cE/i=metal  made 
into  circular  ornaments,  as  bracelets,  necklaces, 
crowns,  from  bugan=to  bow  or  bend.] 

1.  Gen.:  Anything  bent  or  twisted. 

2.  Spec. :  An  ornament  for  the  neck ;  a  torque. 

"  So  weneth  he  be  ful  sleighe, 
To  make  hir  his  leman 
With  broche  and  riche  beighe." 

Sir  Tristrem,  iii.  66.     (Jamieson.) 

"(He)  pntte  aboute  his  necke  a  goldun  beege,"— 
Wycliffe  (Genesis  xli.  42). 

3.  Any  ornament. 

"Thi  ring  and  thi  bte  of  the  arm."—  Wycliffe  (Genesis 
xxxviii.  18). 

beight,  s.  [BIGHT,  BOUGHT.]  (Forth  of  England 
dialect.) 

*beik,  *beke,  *beek,  *beak,  r.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 
6acan=to  bake.]  [BAKE,  BASK.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  bask.    (Sometimes  used  reflexively.) 

"  Ane  standyng  place,  quhar  skartis  with  thare  bekkis, 
Forgaue  the  son  gladly  thaym  prunyeis  and  bfkis." 
Douglas;    Virgil,  131,  46. 

2.  To  warm ;  to  communicate  heat  to. 

"  Then  fling  on  coals,  and  ripe  the  ribs, 
And  beek  the  house  baith  but  and  ben." 

Ramsay:  Poems,  205.     (Jamieson, ) 

B.  Intransitive:  To  warm;  to  flush. 

"  Her  cheek,  where  roses  free  from  stain, 
In  glows  of  youdith  beek." 

Ramsay:   Works,  i.  117. 

*beik,  a.    [From  beik,  v.]    Warm. 

"  And  sittand  at  ane  fyre,  i-'il:  and  bawld." 

Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  215,  st.  2.     iJamitson.} 

*beik,  s.    [BEAK.]    (Scotch.) 

1.  The  bill  of  a  bird. 

2.  Figuratii'eJy : 

(a)  Contemptuously:  A  man's  or  a  fabulous  mon- 
sters mouth.  Of  the  Cyclops  it  is  said — 

"An  horribil  sorte,  wyth  mony  camschol  beikt 
And  hedis  sumand  to  the  heuin  orreik." 

Douglas:   Virgil,  91,  18. 

(6)  As  a  cant  word:  A  person;  as,  "an  auld 
fteifc,"  *'a  queer  fceifc,"  &c.  (Jamieson.) 

be" -Ing,  *be  e-Ing,  *be  -y'fige,  pr.  par.,  s.&conj. 
[BE.] 

A.  As  present  participle:   Existing;  living  as  a 
sentient  being,  or  existing  as  a  thing  inanimate. 

"[Joshua]  died,  being  an  hundred  and  ten  years  old." 
— Judges  ii.  8. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  The  state  of  existence. 

1.  Lifetime. 

"  *' .    .    .     Claudius,  thpu 
Wast  follower  of  his  fortunes  in  his  being." 

Webster  (1654).     (Goodrich  *  Porter.) 

2.  Existence,  with  no  direct  reference  to  its  dura- 
tion ;    existence    as  distinguished  from   non-exist- 
ence. 

"Merciful  and  gracious,  Thou  eavest  us  being-,  raising 
us  from  nothing  to  be  an  excellent  creution."— Taylort 
Guide  to  Devotion. 


flte,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     he"r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;    go,     p6t, 
or,     wiSre,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ctire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     03  -  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw 


being-place 


II.  Ho  or  she  who,  or  that  which,  exists. 
A  conscious  existence,  created  or  uncreated ;   he 
or  she  who  exists  or  lives.     Used — 

(a.)  Of  man  or  other  created  existences;  or,  more 
rarely,  of  the  human  mind. 

"What  a  sweet  being  is  an  honest  mind  !" — Beaumont 
tf  Fl'-tch'-r. 

"  And  with  them  the  Being  Beauteous, 
Who  unto  my  youth  was  given, 
More  than  all  things  else  to  love  me." 

Longfellow:  Footsteps  of  Angels. 

(b)  Of  the  one  uncreated  Existence,  God. 
"That  the  procession  of  our  fate,  howe'er 
Sad  or  disturb' d,  is  order'd  by  a  Being 
Of  infinite  benevolence  and  power." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

C.  As  conjunction ;  (Contracted  from  //  hfhttj  &>, 
this  lt<-i>t!i  the  ccise,  or  some  similar  expression.) 
Since ;  since  this  is  so. 

"  And  being  you  have 

Declin'd  his  means,  you  have  increased  his  malice." 
Beaumont  *  Fletcher.-  Hon.  M.  Fort.,  ii. 

tbeing-place,  being  place,  s.   A  place  of  exist- 
ence; a  place  in  which  existence  may  be  maintained. 
"  Before  this  world's  threat  frame,  in  which  all  things 
Are  now  contain' d,  found  any  being-place." 

Spenser.-  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Love. 

*beire,  s.  [A.  S.  beorh=o.  hill,  ...  a  barrow, 
a  place  of  burial ;  a  place  of  refuge.]  A  grove,  a 
shady  place. 

"Ashaw  or  be  ire  of  trees,  or  a  young  spring."—  Withal: 
Diet.  (ed.  1G08),  p.  93.  (Halliwell.) 

*beist,  *beis  -tjfn,  *beist  Ings,  s.   [BIESTINGS.] 

*beit,  *bete,  *beet  (O.  Ena.),  beet  (Scotch),  v.  t. 

[A.  S,  bet  an,  <febetan=io  make  better,  to  improve, 

to  kindle  or  to  mend  a  fire,  to  mend,  to  restore.] 

[BEET.] 

1.  To  help,  to  supply ;  to  mend  by  making  addi- 
tion. 

"At  luvis  law  a  quhyle  I  think  to  leit, 
And  so  with  birds  blythly  my  bailis  to  beit" 

Henrysone.    (Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  132.) 

2.  To  blow  up,  to  kindle  (applied  to  the  fire). 
"Quhen  he  list  gant  or  blaw,  the  fyre  is  bet, 

And  from  that  furnis  the  flam  be  doith  brist  or  glide." 
Douglas:  Virjil,  87,  55. 

3.  To  bring  into  a  better  state  by  removing  calam- 
ity or  cause  of  sorrow. 

"  Allure,  quha  sal)  the  '"•//  now  off  thi  bail! ! 
Allace,  quhen  sail  off  harmys  thow  be  haill!" 

Wallace,  xi.  1,119,  .VS.    (Jawteson.) 

*beit  Ing,  *bet -Ing,  s.  [BEIT.]  The  act  of  help- 
ing, improving,  mending,  supply. 

"...  all  statutes  of  his  hienes  bnrrowis  within  this 
realme,  tending  to  the  beiting  and  reparatiouu  of  thair 
wallis,  streittis,  havynnis,  and  portis."— Acts  James  VI., 
1594  (ed.  1814),  iv.  80.  (Jamieson.) 

*be  ja  de,  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  Jade,  v.]  To 
jade,  to  tire,  to  fatigue. 

"If  you  have  no  mercy  upon  them  yet  spare  yourself, 
lest  you  be  jade  the  good  galloway,  your  own  opiniutre 
wit." — Milton:  Aitim.  upon  the  Rein.  Defense.  . 

*be-Ja  pe,  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  jape.]  To 
laugh  at,  to  ridicule. 

"  I  shall  be  japed  ben  a  thousand  time 
More  than  that  foole,  of  whose  folly  men  rime." 
Chaucer;  Troiluy  and  Cresseiile,  i.  532. 

*b<Haped,  pa.  par.    [BEJAPE.] 

be-ja  r-I-a,  v.  [Named  after  Bejar,  a  Spanish 
botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Ericaceae  (Heathworts),  and  the  section  Rhodoreae — 
that  in  which  the  Rhododendron  and  Azalea  are 
placed.  Bejaria  racemoaa  is  a  sweet-scented  ever- 
green shrub,  with  pink  flowers,  growing  in  Florida 
on  the  banks  of  swamps  and  ponds.  The  genus  is 
called  also  Befaria. 

be-Jaun'-dl9e,  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  jaun- 
dice.] To  give  one  the  jaundice. 

be-Je|-u-It,  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  Jesuit. }  To 
make  a  Jesuit  of  one ;  to  teach  one  Jesuitical 
methods  of  procedure.  (Milton.) 

be-jew'-el,  v.  t.    To  adorn  with  jo\vi-K 

be  -Ju  -CO,  s.  A  slender,  twining  plant  of  (Vntral 
America. 

be  jiim'-ble,  r.  t.    To  jumble  together. 

be  -kah,  s.  [Hob.]  A  Jewish  measure  of  weight, 
equal  to  live  Troy  pennyweights  ;  a  half  shekel. 

be  ken  ne,  (ll,r.  t.  [A.  S.  prefix  M.and  rfiinnti- 
to  begot,  to  bring  forth,  to  produce.]  To  give  birth 
to.  [AKENNE.] 

"Urwonelicloverd  .  .  .  thattof  deholigost  bikcnnedd 
vras."—tieliq.  Auttq.,  I.  234. 

*be-kenne  <'2i.  *by-ken  ne,  *bl  ken,  v.t.  [O. 
Fri:s.  hikennu.]  To  intrust,  to  commit  to. 

"  ' Ich  bekenne  the  Crist,'  quath  he,  'that  on  the  croice 

deide,' 

And  ich  seide  'the  same  siwe  you  fro  meschaunce.'  " 
Fieri*  I'lftwninii,  p.  Kilt.     iJtttn  it-sun.) 
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*b§  kiss  ,  r.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  kiss,  v.]  To 
kiss. 

"Shoe's  sick  o*  the  young  shepard  that  bekist  her." 
Ben  Jt>n*on;  Sad  Stiepheril,  i.  6. 

*be-klst ,  pa.  par.    [BEKISS.] 
*bekke,  r.  t.  &  i.   [BECK.]    To  nod.    (Chaucer.) 
be  knave  (fc  silent),  r.  t.      [Eng.  prefix  be,  and 
knave.'}    To  call  a  knave. 

"  May  satire  ne'er  befool  ye  or  beknave  ye." — Pope. 

*be-knlf  (fc  silent),  v.t.  [A.S.6ecj/ftttaH=toknit, 
bind,  tie,  or  inclose.]    To  knit. 
" .    .    .    her  filthy  armes  beknit  with  snakes  about." 
Artfi.  folding:  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  bk.  iv. 

be-knlt  (k  silent),  pa. par.  &  a.    [BEKNIT.] 

*be-kno  w,  *b?-kno  w.  *b?-kno  we,  *bl-kno  w 
(fc  silent),  v.  t.  &  i.  [The  full  form  is  to  "6e 
a&now."  (AKNOWE.)  A.S.  oncnawan=to  acknowl- 
edge. In  Ger.  bekennen=to  acknowledge,  to  confess, 
to  avow.]  To  confess,  to  acknowledge,  to  be  aware. 

A.  Trans,  (followed  by  objective)  : 

"  For  I  dar  nought  byknoiee  myn  own  name." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,558. 

B.  Intrant,  (followed  by  clause  of  a  sentence) : 
"  This  messager  tormented  was,  til  he 

Moste  biknowe  und  telle  it  plat  and  playn, 
Fro  nyght  to  night  in  what  place  he  had  layn." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5,306. 

*be-know  en,  *be-kno  we,  *bl-kno  we  (k  silent) , 
pa.  par.    [BHKNOW.] 
"  When  men  come  to  the  koke,  he  was  beknowe  sone 

That  sum  bum  a-wei  had  bore  two  white  bere«  skynnes," 
William  and  the  Werewolf,  p.  79.     (,>'.  in  Jtoticher.) 

*bek  -ny'nge,  s.    [BECKONING.]  (Prompt.  Parr.) 
*bel,  a.    [Fr.  bel,  adj.,  before  a  vowel  or  h  mute.] 
[BEAU,  BELLE.]    Beautiful. 

"A  ful  bel  lady,  un-like  hure  of  grace." 

Piers  Plowman,  p.  124.     (S.  in  Boucher.) 

Bel  esprit  (pi.  beaux  esprits)=a.  wit,  a  fine  genius. 

*bCl  (1),  8.      [BELL.] 

Bel  (2),  8.  [Heb.  B&l,  according  to  Gesenius  con- 
tracted from  Aram.  Beel  =  Hcb.  Baal ;  Sept.  Gr.  Bel, 
and  Belos;  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  and  Accadian 
Bel,  Belu,  Elu  (EL)=Lord.J 

Accadian,  Assyrian,  and  Babylonian  Myth. :  A 
"god  "  mentioned  in  Scripture,  in  Isa.  xlvi.  1 ;  Jer. 
1.  2 ;  li.  44 ;  in  the  Septuagint,  in  Baruch  vi.  40,  and 
in  the  apocryphal  additions  to  the  Book  of  Daniel 
(BEL  AND  THE  DRAGON),  as  well  as  by  classical 
authors.  Much  new  light  has  recently  been  thrown 
on  Bel's  characteristics  and  position  in  the  heavenly 
hierarchy,  by  the  examination  of  the  cuneiform 
tablets  and  sculptures.  It  has  been  discovered  that, 
prior  to  1600  B.  C.,  the  highly  interesting  Turanian 
people  called  Accadians,  the  inventors  of  the  cunei- 
form writing,  who  wielded  extensive  authority  in 
Western  Asia  before  the  Semitic  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians  had  come  into  notice,  worshiped  as 
their  first  triad  of  gods  Aim,  ruling  over  the  heaven; 
Elu,  Belu,  or  Bel,  over  the  earth  ;  and  Ea  over  the 
sea.  Bel's  three  children,  or  three  of  his  children. 
were  Shainas.  the  Sun-god ;  Sin,  the  Moon-god  ;  ana 
Ishtar,  the  Accadian  Venus.  Sayce  shows  that 
some  first-born  children  were  vicariously  offered  in 
sacrifice  by  firo  to  the  Sun-god.  From  the  Acca- 
dians human  sacrifice  passed  to  various  Semitic 
tribes  and  nations.  Bel  s  name  Elu  identifies  him 
with  the  Phenician  El,  who.  in  a  time  of  trouble, 
offered  his  first-born  son,  '*  the  beloved,"  on  a  high 
place,  by  fire.  Itisnotsettled  whethcrornotBel  was 
the  same  also  as  the  Phenician  Baal.  To  the  wrath 
of  Bel  the  deluge  was  attributed.  In  Scripture 
times  lie  was  known  exclusively  as  a  Babylonian 
divinity,  being  distinguished  from  both  Nebo  and 
Merodach.  In  the  later  Babylonian  empire,  how- 
ever, Merodach  came  to  be  generally  identified 
with  Bel,  though  sometimes  distinguished  from 
him,  being  called  "the  lesser  Bel."  (Sayce,  Bos- 
cawen,  Fox  Talbot,  Bvsanquet,  <fec.,  in  Trans.  Bib. 
Archceol.  Soc.,  vols.  i.-vi.) 

If  Bel  enters  as  an  element  into  various  Baby- 
lonian names  as  /fp7teshazzar=the  Prince  of  Bel 
(Daniel  i.  7  ;  iv.  8,  9,  19). 

Bel  and  the  Dragon.  ».  One  of  the  books  of  the 
Apocrypha,  or,  more  precisely,  certain  apocryphal 
chapters  added  to  the  canonical  Book  of  Daniel. 
The  Jews  consider  them  as  no  part  of  their  Script- 
ures. They  were  penned  probably  by  an  Alexan- 
drian Jew,  the  language  naed  being  not  Hebrew,  nor 
Aramcean,  but  Greek.  The  Church  of  Rome  accepts 
Bel  and  the  Dragon  as  part  of  the  Holy  Scripture; 
most,  if  not  all,  Protestant  churches  reject  it.  In 
Roman  Catholic  worship  it  is  read  on  Ash  Wednes- 
day, and  was  so  in  the  old  lectionary  of  the  English 
Church  on  the  23d  of  November.  The  new  lection- 
ary has  it  not  either  on  that  or  any  other  date.  The 
story  of  Bel  and  thn  Dragon  tells  how  Daniel 
enlightened  Cyrus,  who  is  represented  as  having 
boon  a  devout  worshiper  of  Bnl7  by  proving  that 
the  immense  supplies  of  food  laid  before  the  idol 
wore  really  consumed,  not  by  it  or  by  thoinhahit- 
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ing  divinity,  but  by  the  priests  and  their  families. 
On  Cyrus  urging  that  the  dragon,  also  worshiped, 
was  at  least  a  living  God,  Daniel  poisoned  it,  for 
which  he  was  thrown  into  a  lions'  den,  where  tli" 
prophet  Habakkuk  fed  him.  Ultimately  ho  was 
released,  and  his  persecutors  put  to  death. 

Tf  The  above  narrative  must  not  bo  confounded 
with  one  called  al*o  "  Bel  and  the  Dragon,"  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  from  the  cuneiform  tablet  £. 

Mr.  Talbot  believes  that  the  dragon,  seven-headed 
like  the  one  in  Revelation,  would,  if  the  tablets 
were  complete,  prove  the  same  being  that  seduced 
some  of  the  heavenly  "gods,"  or  angels,  from  their 
allegiance  (Rev.  xii.  4;  Jude  6),  for  which  he  was 
slain  by  Bel,  The  resemblance  is  not  to  the  apoc- 
ryphal book  now  under  consideration,  but  to  the 
combat  between  Michael  and  the  Dragon  in  Rev. 
xii.  7-17.  (H.  Fox  Talbot  in  Trans.  Bib.  Archceol., 
vol.  iv.,  1875,  p.  349.) 

be-la'-bor,  v.  t.    [Eng.  prefix  be;  labor.} 

1.  To  labor  upon  ;  to  cultivate  with  labor. 

"If  the  earth  is  belabored  with  culture  it  yieldethcorn." 
— Barrow,  vol.  iii.,  Serin.  18. 

2.  To  beat;  to  give  a  sound  drubbing  with  a  cudgel 
or  similar  weapon. 

"...  but  they  so  belabored  him.  being  sturdy  men 
at  arms,  that  they  made  him  make  a  retreat .  .  ." — i:<u:- 
yan-.  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

*bel-ac-c<5y  le,  *bel-a~c6Tl,  *bl-al-a-c6i  1,  s. 
[Fr.  6c(= beautiful,  fine,  good  (BEL*),  and  accuetl  = 
reception,  accueillir=to  receive  kindly.]  A  kind 
reception,  a  hearty  welcome. 

"  And  her  salewyd  with  seemely  belrtccoyle 
Joyous  to  see  her  safe  after  long  toyle." 

Speniter:  l-\  V-,  IV.  vi.  25. 

IT  In  the  "  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  "  the  quality  is 
personified  under  the  name  of  Bialacoil. 
"  A  lusty  bachelere 
Of  good  stature  and  of  good  hight, 
And  Bialacoil  forsothe  he  hight." 

be-la'Qe,  i\  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  lace.  In  Sw. 
belayga.} 

1.  To  lace,  to  fasten  with  lace, 

"  To  belace  s  rope."—  Johnson. 

2.  To  adorn  with  lace. 

(a)  Lit. ;  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

(b)  Fig.  (of  poetic  numbers):  To  describe  in  soft 
and  graceful  rather  than  bold  and  martial  strains. 

"How  to  belace  and  fringe  soft  love  I  knew  ; 
For  all  my  ink  was  now  Caatalian  dew." 

Beaumont:  Psyche,  ii,  48. 

be-la  9ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BELACE,  r.  t.}  Adorned 
with  lace. 

"  When  i  him  in  thy  bravest 
And  most  belaced  servitude  dost  strut, 
Some  newer  fashion  doth  usurp:  and  thou 
Unto  its  antic  yoke  durst  not  but  bow." 

Beaumont:  Psyche,  ivi.  10. 

be-la  Hjlng,  pr.par.    [BELACE,  v.  /.] 

*be-la'm,  r.  t.    [Eug.  prefix  be,  and  O.  Eng.  lum 

=to  beat.]    To  beat. 
"  Batre.-  to  beat,  thwack,  bump,  swindge,  cudgel;  belam, 

also  to  batter." — Cotgrave. 

*bSl  -a-mour,  *bell  -a  mour,  «.  [From  Fr.  belle 
—  beautiful,  and  amour=love.] 

A.  Of  persons  (of  the  form  Belamour)  :     A   fair 
lover,  a  fair  friend. 

B.  Of  things  (of  the  form  bellamour) :  An  obsolete 
name  for  a  particular  flower.     Mason  thinks  it  \\  as 
Venus'  Looking-glass. 

"  Her  snowy  brow  like  unto  bellmnonrf*, 
Her  lovely  eyes  like  pinks  but  newly  spred." 

Xl>»'tis?r:  Sonnet,  64. 

*bel  -a-m?,  *bel  »-m?',  *bel  -a-ntfe,  *b6l  - 
a-ml,  s.  [Fr.  bel  =  beautiful  (BEL),  and  ami  = 
friendj  well-wisher,  sweetheart,  companion.]  A 
fair  friend,  a  companion,  an  associate.  (Used  of  a 
man's  friend  of  the  same  sex.) 

1.  In  ordinary  narrative : 

"  Wise  Socrates;  who,  thereof,  quaffing  glad, 
Pour'd  out  his  life  and  last  Philosophy 
To  the  fayre  Critias,  his  dearest  Belamy." 

Spenser:  F.  <?.,  II.  vii.  52. 

2.  In  salutations: 

"  To  him  I  spak  ful  hardily, 
And  Hfiid,   '  What  ertow,  lielatny?'  " 
Yir.u'ui'  ami  iinwin,  i.  27H.     (S.  fn  Boucher.) 

bel-an'-ger-g,,  s.  [Named  after  the  French  trav- 
eler Charles  Belangorc.  ] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the* 
tribe  Belangereee  (q.  v.).  The  species  are  Brazilian 
trees  with  a  six-parted  calyx,  no  corolla,  many 
stamens,  and  opposed-stalked  compound  Icavrs. 

bel-an-ger'-e-se,  s.  pi.    [BELANGERA.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  or  family  of  plants  belonging  to  tho 
order  Cunoniaceae  (Cunouiads).  Type,  Belangera 
(q.  v.). 


boll,     bdy;     pout,    J6*wl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pn  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -Hous,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  -  bel,      del. 
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*be  la  te,  r.  t.  [Eng.  be;  late.]  To  cause  to  be 
late.  (Generally  in  pa.  par.  or  the  corresponding 
adjective.)  [BELATED.] 

"  The  action  cannot  w«st«, 
Caution  retard,  nor  promptitude  deceive, 
Slowness  />•  i<if--,  nor  hope  drive  on  too  fast." 

Davenant:  Gondtberl,  ii.  2. 

be  la  t-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BELATE.] 

l..Toc>  late,  behind  time. 

"  But  when  were  these  proofs  offered?  .  .  .  Who  con- 
tested this  belated  account?"— Burke  on  the  Xabob  of 
Arcot's  Debts.  (Richardson.) 

2.  Out  late  at  night. 

"  Whose  midnight  revels,  by  a  forest  side 
Or  fountain,  some  belated  peasant  sees, 
Or  dreams  he  sees."  Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  i. 

be-la  t-ed-ness,  *.  [Eng.  belated;  -ness.']  The 
state  of  being  belated. 

"That  you  may  see  I  am  Rometimes  suspicious  of  my- 
self, and  do  take  notice  of  a  certain  belated-ness  in  me, 
I  am  the  bolder  to  send  you  some  of  my  nightward 
thoughts."—  Milton:  Letters. 

tie  la  ud,  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  laud.] 
Greatly  to  praise. 

tb5-la  ve,  r.  t.  [Eng.  be;  lave.]  To  lave,  to 
wash.  (Cockeram.) 

*be-law -give,  r.  t.  [Eug.  prefix  be;  laic;  and 
give*]  To  give  a  law  to. 

"The  Holy  One  of  Israel  hath  belaiegiren  his  own  peo- 
ple with  this  very  allowance."— Jfi'tton;  Doct.  and  Dis.  of 
Divorce. 

*be-law  -glv-en,  pa.  par.    [BELAWGIVE.] 

tbe  lav  (1),  r.  t.  [In  A.  S.  bclicgan=to  sur- 
round; Sw.  belayga;  Ger,  belegen=to  cover,  to 
overlay,  to  beset,  to  encompass.]  [BELEAGUER.] 

1.  To   block   up,    to   stop   up;   to  beleaguer,  to 
besiege. 

"  Oaynst  such  strong  castles  needeth  greater  might 
Then  those  small  forts  which  ye  were  wont  belay." 
Spenser:  Sonnet,  xiv. 

2.  To  waylay. 

"He  was  by  certain  Spaniards  .  .  .  belaid  upon  the 
river  Padus  .  .  .  and  slaine." — Knolles:  Hist,  of  the 
Turkes.  (Xares.) 

bS-lay  (2),r.  t.  [Dut.  beleggen=to  cover,  over- 
lay, cognate  with  A.  S.  belecgan  =  to  lay  upon, 
cover.] 

1.  To  adorn ;  to  ornament. 

"  All  in  a  woodman's  jacket  he  was  clad 
Of  Lincoln  greene,  belayed  with  silver  lace." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  ii.  5. 

2.  Naut.:  To  fasten  a  rope  securely  by  winding  it 
round  a  kevel,  cleat,  or  belay  ing-pin. 

"Qetupthe  pick-it z.  make  a  step  for  the  mast — make 
the  chair  fast  with  the  rattlin— haul  taught  and  belay."— 
Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  viii. 

bS-la  yed,  *bS-la  yd,  pa.  par.  &  adj.     [BELAY.] 

b$-lay-Ing,  pr.par.    [BELAY.] 

belay  ing -bitt, «.  A  frame  of  wood  fixed  perpen- 
dicularly in  the  fore-part  of  a  ship  to  fasten  ropes 
to. 

belaying-cleat,  s.  A  cleat  for  the  purpose  of 
belaying  the  running  rigging  to.  [CLEAT.] 

belaying-pin,  *. 

Naut. :  A  stout  pin  in  the  side  of  a  vessel  or  round 
the  masts  to  which  ropes  may  be  "belayed,"  i.  e., 
fastened,  or  around  which  they  may  bo  wound. 

belch,  *belk,  *b6lk,  r.  /.  or  /.  [A.  S.  bealcan, 
bealcettan,  belcettan=to  belch. j 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit.:  To  eructate;  to  expel  from  the  mouth 
with  violence  wind  from  the  stomach,  commingled 
sometimes  with  portions  of  food. 

"Rough  as  their  savage  lords  who  rang'd  the  wood, 
And  fat  with  acorns  belch'd  their  windy  food." 

Dryden:  Juvenal,  sat.  vi. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  eject  from  the  heart. 

"...  the  bitterness  of  it  I  now  belch  from  my  heart 
.  .  ."—  Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  5. 

2.  Of  things:  To   eject   from    an    aperture   with 
violent  suddenness  and  noise. 

*' .    .    .  within  the  gates  that  now 
Stood  open  wide,  belching  outrageous  flame 
Far  into  Chaos     .     .     ."—Milton;  Paradise  Losttbk.  x. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.:    To  eject  wind  with   spasmodic  forco  by 
the  mouth  from  the  stomach  ;  to  eructate.     (Lit.  <f 

fiff-) 

"  Behold,  they  be Icti  out  with  their  mouth:  swords  are 
in  their  lips:  for  who,  say  they,  doth  hear?"—  Psaltns 

lix.7. 

2.  Fin. :  To  issue  from  the  mouth  of  anything,  as 
eructed  matter  docs  from  the  human  mouth. 

"  The  waters  boil,  and,  belchiny  from  below. 
Black  sands  as  from  a  forceful  engine  throw." 

Dryden. 


belch  (i),  *bolke,  s.    [From  belch,  v.] 
1.  The  act  of  ejecting  wind  by  the  mouth  from  the 
stomach. 
"Benedicite   he   bygan    wit    a    bolke,    and    hus    brest 

knoked."  Piers  Plowman.     (Richardson. ) 

*'2.  A  cant  term  for  a  windy  kind  of  malt  liquor. 
*belgh   (2),    *bailch,  *bllch  (ch  guttural),  s. 
[From  A.  S.  bealcan=to  belch,  hence  something 
ugly,  horrible,  or  from  O.  Sw.  bolg-ta,  bulg-ia=to 
swell.     (Jamieson.)]    A  monster.     {Scotch.) 
"  And  Pluto  eik  the  fader  of  hellis  se 
Reputtis  thatbisming  belch  hatefull  to  se." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  217,  43.     (Jamieson.) 

belch  -Sr,  s.  &  a.  [From  Belcher,  a  noted  Bristol 
pugilist,  once  champion  of  England.] 

A.  -4s  subst. ;    A  silk  handkerchief  or  scarf,  prop- 
erly of  Belcher's  colors.   (Dickens :  Sketches  by  Boz  ; 
At iss  Evans.) 

B.  As  adj.:     Resembling   the    handkerchief   or 
scarf  described  under  A. 

belch -Ing,  *belk -Ing,  pr. par.,  a. &,  s.  [BELCH, 
BELK,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  &  participial  adjec- 
tive: In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 
"  A  triple  pile  of  plumes  his  crest  adorn'd, 
On  which  with  belching  flames  Chimtera  burn'd." 

Dryden:   VirgiTa  jEnetd,  vii.  1,074. 

C.  As  substantive :    The  act  of  ejecting  wind  by 
the  mouth  from  the  stomach. 

"  Often  belkings  [are]  a  token  of  ill  digestion." — Baret: 
Alvearie. 

b  el-dam,  tbel  -dame,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  belle  dame= 
fine  lady :  from  belle  I  f.)  =  handsome,  tine,  and  dame 
=lady.  A  term  of  respectful  address,  used  in  all 
good  faith  to  old  ladies.] 

A.  -4s  substantii'e : 

*l.  Respectfully: 

I.  Gen, ;  A  fine  lady ;  a  good  lady. 

"  Beldame,  your  words  doe  worke  me  little  ease.*' 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  ii.  43. 

*2.  Spec. :  A  grandmother. 

"The  beldam  and  the  girl,  the  grandsire  and  the  boy." 
Dray  ton:  Poly-Olbion,  s.  6. 

II.  Disrespectful! n : 

1.  An   old   woman,   wrinkled   and    destitute   of 
beauty. 

2.  A  hag, 

"  Have  I  not  reason,  beldames,  as  you  are, 
Saucy  and  overbold  f  " 

Shakesp..-  Macbeth,  iii.  5. 

*B.  As  adjective;  Pertaining  to  a  grandmother  or 
to  anything  old. 

"Then  sing  of  secret  things  that  came  to  pass 
When  beldame  Nature  in  her  cradle  was. 

Xilton.-  College  Exercise. 

*belde  (1),  s.  [A.  S.  6eatd=bold.  brave.]  Cour- 
age, valor. 

"When  he  blnschen  therto,  his  belde  never  payred." 
Sir  Gawayne  (ed.  Morris),  650. 

*belde  (2),  ».    [BUILD.] 

"That  was  so  stronge  of  be Ide." 

Syr  Oowahter,  81. 

*bele,  r.  /.  [From  bele,  s.  (a.  v.)]  To  burn,  to 
blaze.  Possibly =below  or  pernaps=boil  in  rage: 
compare — 

"  My  breste  in  bale  bot  bolne  and  bete." 

Allit.  Poems,  A.  18. 
"All  breme  he  belyd  into  berth." 

Wyntown,  viii.  11,  48.     (Jamieson.) 

*bele,  *«ale,  *ball, «.  [A.  S.  l>al=a  funeral  pile; 
a  burning.]  A  fire,  a  blaze.  [BALE.]  (Jamieson.) 

be-le  a-gue"r  (u  mute),  *be-le  ague  (we  mute), 
r.  t.  [Eng.  be;  leaguer.  In  Sw.  bel&gra;  Dan, 
beleive :  Dut.  belegeren;  Ger.  belagern;  from  be. 
and  /a<7erH=to  lie  down,  to  rest,  to  encamp. J 
[LAAGER.] 

1.  -Lit.:  To  besiege,  to  lay  siege  to  a  place  with 
the  view  of  capturing  it. 

"  That  a  midnight  host  of  spectres  pale 
Beleaguered  the  walls  of  Prague." 

Longfellow;  The  Beleaguered  City. 

2.  Fig.:  To  make  efforts  to  capture  and  destroy. 

"  That  an  army  of  phantoms  vast  and  wan, 
Jii'ififji'i-i-  the  human  soul." 

Longfellow:  The  Beleaguered  ('//>/. 

be  le  a-guered,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BELEAGUER.] 

"  A  camp  and  a  beleaguered  town." 

Wordsworth:   White  Doe  of  Rylstotte,  iv. 

be-le  a-guer-er,  «.  [Eng.  beleaguer;  -er.]  One 
who  beleaguers  or  besieges. 

"...     while  his  fierce  beleaauererx  pour 
Engines  of  havoc  in,  unknown  before, 
And  horrible  as  new." 

Moore:  Lalla  Rookh;  The  Veiled  Prophet. 


be-le  a  guer-Ing,  pr. par-  &  a.    [BELEAGUER.] 
*be-le  ave,    v.    t.      [A.  S.    beloefan,    belifan  =  to 
remain,  be  left.]    To  leave. 

"  Wondering  at  Fortune's  turns,  and  scarce  is  he, 
Bfleft,  relating  his  own  misery." 

May:  Lucan,  bk*.  viii. 

tbe-lec-ture  (ture=tyttr),  r.  t.     [Eng.  be;  lec- 
ture.]   To  lecture.     (Coleridge.) 
be-lec -tured  <ture=tyur),  pa. par.  &  a.    [BE- 

LECTUKE.] 

be-lec -tur-Ing  (ture=tyur),  ;>r.  par.  &  a. 
[BELECTURE.] 

be-le  e,  v.  t.    [Eng.  be;  lee.] 

Naut.:  To  place  on  the  lee,  to  place  to  leeward, 
to  shelter.  (Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  1.) 

*be-lefe,  *be-leve,  *.  [BELIEF.]  Hope.    (Scotch.) 

"  Ne  neuer  chyld  cummyn  of  Troyane  blude, 
In  sic  betefe  and  glorie  and  gret'e  gude 
Sal  rayis  his  forbearis  Italianis." 

Douglas.-  Virgil,  197,  36. 
"They  become  desparit  of  ony  beleve." 

Seltenden:  T.  Liv.,  p.  74.     (Jamieson.) 

*be-left,  pa.  par.    [BELEIF  (2).] 

*be-leif  (1),  *be-lewle  (pa.  par.  *betewj/t),  r.t. 
&  i.  [A.  S.  belcefan=to  leave,  relinquish.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  deliver  up. 

"  Unto  thy  parentis  handis  and  sepnltre 
I  the  beleifto  be  euterit,  quod  he." 

Douglas:   Virgil,  349,  43. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  remain.    (Skeat.) 

"That  he  belewyt  of  hys  duelling." 

Harbour,  xiii.  544,  .¥.s.     (Jamieson.) 

*be-lelf  (2)  (preterite  beteft),v.t.  [A. S.  belcefan 
=  to  leave.]  To  leave. 

"  Quhomnow    .    .    . 
Beddy  to  mischevus  deith  beleft  have  I." 

Douglas.-  Virgil,  343,  5.    (Jamiewn.) 

bel-em-nlte  (Eng.),  be-lem-mtes  (Mod.  Lat.), 
8.  [InGor.  belemnit;  Fr.  bttemnite;  Sp.belcmm'ta; 
Ital.  belennite;  Mod.  Lat.  belemnites;  Gr.  belem- 
nites  (Liddell  <& Scott),  from  Gr.  belemnon'(a.  word 
used  only  in  poetry  and  in  the  plural),  the  same  as 
belos=a  dart,  a  javelin,  from  ballo=to  throw,  and 
sun*.  -ite«,  from  lithos=&  stone.] 

Palceont.  (Of  the  form  Belemnites,  rendered  in 
English  Belemnite) :  A  genus  of  fossil  chambered 
shells,  the  typical  one  of  the  family  Belemnitidee. 
The  slow  progress  of  the  human  mind  toward  scien- 
tific truth,  and  the  circuitous  route  which  the 
limitation  of  its  powers  compel  it  to  take  in  reach- 
ing that  goal,  are  beautifully  exemplified  by  the 
successive  hypotheses  broached  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  belemnito.  The  first  was  that  it  was  a  product 
of  the  mammal  called  by  the  Romans  lynx,  and  by 
the  Greeks  lungkxt  probably  the  Caracal  (Felis 
caracal}.  It  was  therefore  called  Lapis  lyncis, 
and  lyncurion  or  lyncurium,  lungkourion,  though 
some  think  that  by  these  words  were  meant  reddish 
amber,  or  the  mineral  tourmaline  or  the  hyacinth, 
the  Scriptural  jacinth.  The  puzzling  fossils  figured 
next  as  Idcei  dactyli,  that  is,  "fingers  from  Mount 
Ida,"  freely  translated  or  transformed  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  into  "  devil's  fingers."  Then  electricity 
was  called  in  to  account  for  them,  and  they  were 
named  Thunderstones  (Lapides  fulminantes)  and 
Picks,  or. less hypotheticalfy,  "Arrow  Stones."  At 
a  more  advanced  period  they  were  looked  upon  as 
stalactites,  or  as  crystals  which  never  had  pertained 
to  living  beings.  At  length  the  true  view  struggled 
into  existence  that  they  were  organic  remains. 
Held  by  Von  Tressau,  Klein,  Breynius.  Da  Costa, 
Brander.  and  Plott  to  be  shells,  the  proper  position 
of  which  they  could  not  determine,  Cuvier  and 
Lamarck  made  a  great  step  forward  in  ranking 
them  as  cephalopods  with  an  internal  shell,  a  con- 
clusion confirmed  by  Buckland,  Owen,  and  others. 
The  last-named  palaeontologist  placed  the  belem- 
iiite  in  the  dibranchiate  order  of  Cephalopods. 

One  essential  part  of  the  shell  is  a  phragmocone 
[see  BELEMNITHX*;]  or  chambered  cone,  tliat  is.  a 
portion  conical  in  form  and  divided  transversely  by 
septa  or  partitions,  Hkea  pileof  watch-glasses,  into 
shallow  chambers,  connected  with  each  other  by  a 
siphunclo  or  small  pipe  or  siphon  near  the  margin 
of  the  cone.  The  entire  cone  is  enveloped  in  a 
sheath,  which  rises  above  the  chambers  and  gives 
support  to  the  soft  body  of  the  animal  (called  the 
pro-ostracum),  and  this  again  in  a  conical  cavity  or 
alveolus  excavated  in  the  base  of  a  long  tapering 
body  resembling  tho  head  of  a  javelin,  and  called 
the  guard.  It  is  from  this  fact  that  tho  name 
Belemnite  has  arisen.  Dr.  Buckland  and  Agassiz 
discovered  in  specimens  from  Lyine  Regis,  collected 
by  Miss  Ann  ing,  a  fossil  ink-bag  and  duct.  There 
have  been  found  also  traces  of  the  contour  of  the 
largo  sessile  eyes,  tho  funnel,  a  great  proportion  of 
the  muscular  parts  of  the  mantle,  the  remains  of 
two  lateral  fins,  eight  cephalic  arms,  each  appar- 
ently provided  with  twelve  to  twenty  pairs  of 
slender  elongated  horny  hooks.  Owen  considers 
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that  tlio  belomnito  combined  characters  at  present 
divided  among  tlie  three  cephalopodous  genera 
Sepia,  Onychoteuthis,  and  Sepiola. 

These  animals  seem  to  have  been  grogariou^,  liv- 
ing in  shallow  water  with  a  muddy  bottom  rather 
than  one  studded  with  projecting  corals.  Owen 
thinks  that  they  preserved  a  tolerably  vortical 
position  when  swimming,  at  times  rising  swiftly 
and  stealthily  toward  the  surface,  infixing  their 
claws  in  the  abdomen  of  a  supernatant  lish,  and 
dragging  it  down  to  the  depths  to  bo  devoured.  Bel- 
emni  tee  are  found  all  over  Europe,  and  also  in  India. 
In  I<M,  Tate  estimated  the  known  species  at  more 
than  one  hundred,  ranging  from  the  Lias  to  the 
Chalk. 

bel-envnlt-lc,  a.    [Eng.  belemnit(e);  -ic.} 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  belemnite  shell  ;  constituting 
the  fleshy  portion  of  the  belemnite. 

"The  belemtiftie  animal,  a  dibranchiate  eight-armed 
Cuttle  .  .  ."—Eng.  Cyclop.,  i.  436. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  animal  enveloping  the  shell 
called  belemnite. 

"...  a  specimen  of  a  Belemnite  in  which  not  only 
the  ink-bap,  but  the  muscular  mantle,  the  head  and  its 
crown  of  arms  are  all  preserved  in  connection  with  the 
belemnitic  shell."  —  Owen:  Invertebrata  (1843). 

bel-em-nlt  -I-dse,  s.    [BELEMXITE.] 

Palceont.  :  A  family  of  mollusks  belonging  to  the 
class  Cephalopoda,  the  order  Dibranchiata,  and  the 
section  Decapoda.  The  shell  consists  of  a  '"pen" 
terminating  posteriorly  in  a  chambered  cone,  tech- 
nically called  a  phragmocone,  from  GT.phragmos=a 
hedge,  fence,  paling,  fortification,  or  inclosure,  and 
konos=the  mathematical  figure  termed  a  cone. 
The  phragmocone  is  sometimes  invested  with  a 
fibrous  guard,  and  it  lias  air-cells  connected  by  a 
siphuncle  piercing  the  several  chambers  close  to  the 
Tentral  side.  Dr.  S.  O.  Woodward  arranges  the 
Belemnitidte  between  the  Teuthidae,  or  Calamaries 
and  Squids,  on  the  one  h  rind,  ami  the  Sepiadee  or 
Sepias  on  the  other.  In  geological  time  they  extend 
from  the  Liasto  the  Chalk.  The  genera  are  Belem- 
nites,  Belemnitella,  Xiphoteutbis,  Acauthoteuthis, 
Bolemnoteuthis,  and  Conoteuthis. 

The  following  Belemnitidae  characterize  the 

Lower  Lias  :  B.  acutus,  B.pencillatus,  B.  clavatu*. 

Middle  Lias  :  B.  compressus,  B.  breviformis,  B, 
paxillosus. 

Upper  Lias  :  B.  acuminatut,  B,  Icevis,  B.  Hmin- 
sterensis. 

Midford  Sands  :  B.  irregularis. 

Inferior  Oolite  :  B.  canaliculatus,  B,  Gingeniat 
B.  ellipticiut. 

Stonesfield  Slate  :  B.  Bessinus. 

Oxford  Clay  :  B.  hastatus,  B.  Oweni. 

Coralline  Oolite  :  B.  abbreviates. 

Kirameridge  Clay:  B,  explanatus. 

Neocomian;  B.jaculum. 

Gault:  B.  minimus,  B.  ultimus. 

Lower  Chalk  :  Belemnitella  plena. 

Upper  Chalk:  Belemnitella  mucronata. 

*belene,  r.  i.  [Possibly  a  misreading  of  the 
MSS.  tor  bclcwd  (A.  S.  belcefan=to  remain}.]  To 
tarry,  or  perhaps  to  recline,  to  rest. 

"...     Schir  Gawayn,  gayest  of  all, 
Belenea  with  Dame  Graynour  in  grenes  so  grene." 

Sir  Gawan  and  Sir  Gal.,  i.  6.     (Jamieson.) 

tbe-lSne,  ».  [From  A.  S.  bella=&  bell;  bellan, 
gen.  So  called  from  the  bell-shaped  capsules.]  A 
plant,  Hyoscyamus  niger.  [HENBANE.] 

tbe-lSp  ~3r,  v.  t.  [Eng.  be;  leper.]  To  infect 
•with  leprosy. 

"Imparity,  and  church-revenue,  rushing  in,  corrupted 
and  bflepered  all  the  clergy  with  a  worse  infection  than 
Oehazi's."  —  Milton.-  Eiconocl.,  ch.  xiv. 

bel  es-pri  t  (f  mute),*.  [O.  Fr.  />eJ=fine;  esprit 
=spirit.]  A  fine  spirit,  a  man  of  wit. 

*be-le  ve,  s.    [BELIEF,  BELEFE.] 

*be-lew  yt,  pa.  par.  [BELEIF  (l),r.]  Remained. 
(Jomtefon.) 

*bel-fl<Jw  -£r,  «.    [BELL-FLOWER.] 

*bel-fou  n-der,    s.     Old     spelling     of    BELL- 


erroi,  e  r  re  ,  erere,  eero=a  watc-tower  ; 
Low.  Lat.  oelfredu*,  balfredus,  berfredus,  verfredus. 
From  M.  H.  Ger.  bercrn'f,  i>t>ri'rit=in  tower  for 
defense,  from  Ger.  6erc=  protect  ion,  and  O.  H.  Gor. 
fridu=&  tower;  (N.  H.)  Ger.  /rtede=peace;  Sw.  & 
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ru=&   ower;       .     .       er.    rtee=peace;     w. 
an.  /red;  Dut.  vrede.    Thus  at  first  there  was  no 
onnection  between  bel  of  the  word  belfry  and  the 
English  word  bell.] 

*\.  Mil.  (In  the  Middle  Ages}:    A  tower  erect  od 
by  besiegers  to  overlook  a  place  besieged.  Sentinels 
ere  placed  on  it  to  watch  the  avenues  and  to  pre- 
ent surprise,  or  to  give  notice  of  fires  by  ringing 


ve 
a  bell. 


Ii.  That  part  of  a  steeple  in  which  a  bell  is  hung, 
the  campanile ;  a   room  in  a  tower,   a  cupola  or 
turret  in  which  a  bell  is,  or  may  be,  hung. 
"  Distant  and  soft  on  her  ear  fell  the  chimes  from  the 
belfry  of  Christ  Church." 

Longfellow:  Evangeline,  ii.  5. 

3.  The  framing  on  which  a  bell  is  suspended. 

tbeT-gard,   *bell -gard,   s.     [O.   Fr.   &e/=fine, 

gard.    Mod.  Fr.  regard=&  look,  a  gaze,  a  glance, 

attention.]     A  kind,  affectionate,  or  amorous  look. 

"Under  the  shadow  of  her  even  browes. 

Working  belgards,  and  amorous  retrate." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  iii.  25. 

*belghe,  *belgh,  s.  [BELCH.]  A  belch,  an 
eructation  (lit,  &fig.).  (Jamieson.) 

"This  age  is  denied  with  filthie  betghes  of  blasphemy 
.  .  .  His  custom  was  to  defile  the  aire  with  most  filthie 
belghs  of  blasphemie."— Z.  Boya's  Last  liattel,  pp.  1,002, 
1,186.  (Jamieson.) 

Bel  -gl-an,  a.&s.  fin  Ger.  Belgien;  from  Lat. 
Belgium,  a  part  of  Gallia  Belgica  (CcesarV]  [BEL- 
eic.] 

A.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  the  ancient  Belgee, 
to  the  modern  Belgians,  or  to  Belgium. 

B.  As  substantive :    A  native  of  Belgium. 
"...    he  must  be  a  Belgian  by  birth  or  naturaliza- 
tion."— Martin:  Statesman's  Year  Book  (1875),  p.  31. 

Bel-glc,  a.  [Fr.  Belgique;  Lat.  Belgicus=peT- 
taining  to  the  Belg®.  (See  No.  1  def.)J 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  ancient  Belgee.  esteemed  by 
Cresar  to  be  the  most  warlike  of  the  Germanic 
tribes  whom  he  encountered.    They  occupied  the 
country  between  the  Marne,  the  Rhine,  the  Seine, 
and  the  English  Channel. 

"  Dull  as  their  lakes  that  slumber  in  the  storm. 
Heavens  !  how  unlike  their  Belgic  sires  of  old  ! 
Rough,  poor,  content,  ungovernably  bold." 

Goldsmith:  The  Traveler. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  modern  Belgians,  to  Belgium, 
or  to  the  Belgian  language  or  dialect. 

Be '-11-al,  s.  [In  Ger.,  &c.,  Belial;  Gr.  Beliar,  r 
being  substituted  for  I  (2  Cor.  TJ.  15) ;  Heb.  belial= 
not  a  proper  name ;  but  from  (1)  feeh'=without,  and 
(2}  probably  waai=usefulness;  meaning  a  person 
without  usefulness,  a  worthless  follow,  a  good-for- 
nothing.] 

1.  In  the  Old  Testament  (Authorized  Version) : 
Mistranslated  as  if  it  were  a  being,  probably  Satan 
or  one  of  his  angels. 

"Let  not  my  Lord,  I  pray  thee,  regard  this  man  of 
Belial,  .  .  ."—1  Samuel  nv.  25. 

2.  In  the  Xew  Testament :  Satan. 

"And  what  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial  t  .  .  ."— 
2  Corinthians  vi.  15. 

3.  In  Milton:    A  particular  fallen  angel.     (See 
Paradise  Lost,  bk.  i.} 

be-ll-bel,  v.  /.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  libel.]  To 
libel ;  to  calumniate. 

"The  Pope,  hearing  thereof,  belibelled  him  [the  em- 
peror] more  foully  than  ever  before."—  Fuller:  Hist,  of  the 
Holy  War,  p.  163. 

btt'-Xc,  s.    [Fr.  belie,  belif,  belli/.  ]    A  red  color. 
Her. :  A  term  sometimes  used  for  gules. 
bS-Uck',  r.  /.    [Eng.  be ;  lick  (?).]    To  lick. 
*be-lick  -it,  pa.  par.    [BELICK.] 

"  They  were  ey  sae  ready  to  come  in  ahint  the  haun,  that 
naebody,  hand  aff  themsels,  cou'd  get  feen't  belickit  o' 
ony  guid  that  wasgawn." — St.  Patrick,  i.  74.  (Jamieson.) 

be-lle,  *be-iy  ,  *be-lt  e,  v.  t.  [Eng.  be:  lie. 
A.  S.  bcleogan  (pret.  beleag)  =  to  impose,  falsify, 
belie,  accuse  falsely,  forge  or  counterfeit;  be,  and 
leogan=to  lie.  In  Dut.  beliegen;  Ger.  belUgen ;  Sw. 
beljuga=to  belie.]  To  tell  lies.  Specially — 

1.  To  tell  a  lie  against  a  person  or  thing;  to  calum- 
niate, to  slander. 

*'  If  Armstrong  was  not  belied,  he  was  deep  in  the  worst 
secrets  of  the  Rye  House  Plot,  .  .  ."—  Macaulay.-  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  To  fill  with  lies. 

"'Tis  slander,  whose  breath 
Rides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  belie 
All  corners  of  the  world." 

Shakesp..-  Cymbeline,  iii.  4. 

3.  To  give  the  lie :  To  prove  to  be  hollow  or  decep- 
tive.   (Used  specially  when  actions  prove  previous 
words  hollow  and  untrue.    As  a  rule,  it  is  not  used 
offensively.) 

"The  first  a  nymph  of  lively  Gaul, 
Whose  easy  step  and  laughing  eye 
Her  borrowed  air  of  awe  belie." 

Scott:  The  Bridal  of  Triermn hi. 

4.  To  mimic,  to  imitate,  to  ape. 

"Which  durst,  with  horses'  hoofs  that  beat  the  ground, 
And  martial  bruss,  belie  the  thunder's  sound." 

Dryden. 

be-11  6d,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [BELIE.] 


lief,   *be-leve,    *bl-le  ve,    *b?-le  ve,  *by 
'     onfide 


creed,  belief,  credit,  trust ;  Ger.  glaube,  glauben= 
faith,  good  faith.]  [BELIEVE.] 

I.  The  mental  act  or  operation  of  accepting  as 
true  any  real  or  alleged  fact  or  opinion  on  the  evi- 
dence of  testimony,  or  any  proposition  on  the  proof 
afforded  by  reasoning.  It  is  opposed  to  the  convic- 
tion produced  by  personal  observation  or  experi- 
ence, which  is  stronger  than  that  resting  on  testi- 
mony or  reasoning.  The  term  belief  may  be  used 
for  full  and  unwavering  acceptance  of  anything  as 
true,  for  an  acceptance  weak  and  fluctuating,  or  for 
anything  intermediate  between  the  two. 

til.  The  state  of  being  accepted  as  true  on  the 
evidence  of  reasoning  or  testimony. 

III.  That  which  is  accepted  as  true  on  the  evi- 
dence of  testimony  or  reasoning. 

1.  Gen. :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"  .  .  .  render  it  necessary  for  even  the  wisest  of  men 
to  take  a  large  portion  of  their  beliefs  from  others."— 
Times,  November  13.  1876. 

"Belief  is  great,  life-giving."  —Carlyle:  Heroes  and 
Hero-worship,  Lect.  ii. 

2.  Specially: 

(a)  Religious  belief,  a  creed,  the  system  of  doc- 
trines held  by  the  professors  of  any  faith ;  yet  more 
specially,  Christianity. 

"In  the  heat  of  general  persecution,  w hereunto  Chris- 
tian belief  was  subject  upon  the  first  promulgation,  it 
much  confirmed  the  weaker  minds,  when  relation  was 
made  how  God  had  been  glorified  through  the  sufferings 
of  martyrs." — Hooker. 

(b)  The  statement  of  such  system  of  doctrine. 
(Used  specially  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.) 

3.  Christian  Thfol. :  The  implicit  acceptance,  bv 
the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  every  statement  which 
there  is  reason  to  believe  comes  from  God.    Spec.) 
the  acceptance  of  all  that  He  has  revealed  regard- 
ing the  divinity  and  sonship  of  Jesus  Christ,  His 
mission  to  the  earth,  His  life,  His  death,  His  resur- 
rection and  ascension.    For  t\\\s  faith  is  used  more 
frequently  than  belief.    [FAITH.] 

"Faith  is  a  firm  belief  of  the  whole  word  of  God,  of  His 
gospel,  commands,  threats,  and  promises." — Wake. 

If  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  the  terms 
belief*  credit,  trust,  and  faith:  "Belief  is  generic, 
the  others  are  specific  terms ;  we  believe  when  we 
credit  and  trustt  but  not  always  vice  versa.  Belief 
rests  on  no  particular  person  or  thing;  but  credit 
and  trust  rest  on  the  authority  of  one  or  more  indi- 
viduals. Everything  is  the  subject  of  belief  which 
produces  one's  assent :  the  events  of  human  life  are 
credited  upon  the  authority  of  the  narrator;  the 
words,  promises,  or  the  integrity  of  individuals  are 
tritsted;  the  power  of  persons  and  the  virtue  of 
things  are  objects  of  faith.  Belief  and  credit  are 
particular  actions  or  sentiments ;  trust  and  faith 
are  permanent  dispositions  of  the  mind.  Things 
are  entitled  to  our  belief,  persons  to  our  credit ;  but 
people  repose  trust  or  have  faith  in  others  .  .  ." 
"  Belief,  trust,  and  faith  have  a  religious  applica- 
tion, which  credit  has  not.  Belief  is  simply  an  act 
of  the  understanding:  trust  and  faith  are  active 
moving:  principles  of  the  mind  in  which  the  heart  is 
concerned.  Belief  does  not  extend  beyond  an  assent 
of  the  mind  to  any  given  proposition:  trust  and 
faith  are  lively  sentiments  which  impel  to  action. 
Belief  is  to  trust  and  faith  as  cause  to  effect :  there 
may  "be  belief  without  either  trust  or  faith;  but 
there  can  be  no  trust  or  faith  without  belief.  Wo 
believe  that  there  is  a  God,  who  is  the  creator  and 

S-eserver  of  all  His  creatures ;  we  therefore  trust  in 
im  for  His  protection  of  ourselves.  We  believe 
that  Jesus  Christ  died  for  the  sins  of  men ;  we  have 
therefore  faith  in  His  redeeming  grace  to  save  us 
from  our  sins."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

If  Professor  Bain  considers  tnat  belief  largely 
depends  upon  the  will.  He  says,  '*  It  will  bo  readily 
admitted  that  the  state  of  mind  called  belief  is,  in 
many  cases,  a  concomitant  of  our  activity.  But  I 
mean  to  go  farther  than  this,  and  to  affirm  that 
belief  has  no  meaning,  except  in  reference  to  our 
actions ;  the  essence  or  import  of  it  is  such  as  to 
place  it  under  the  region  of  the  will.  We  shall  soon 
see  that  an  intellectual  notion  or  conception  is  like- 
wise indispensable  to  the  act  of  believing;  but  no 
mere  conception  that  does  not  directly  or  indirectly 
implicate  our  voluntary  exertions,  can  ever  amount 
to  the  state  in  question."  (Bain:  The  Emotions 
and  the  Will,  chap.  "Belief,"  p.  524.) 

*be-lie  -full,  a.  FEng.  belief;  full.]  Full  of 
belief ;  disposed  to  believe. 

"It  is  for  thee  sufficient  to  shewe  a  minde  beliefull  and 
readie  to  obeie  .  .  .*' — L'dal;  Luke,  ch.  i.  (Richardson.) 

*be-lie  ful-nesse,  s.  [O.  Eng.  belief ul;  -ncsse.] 
The  quality  of  being  disposed  to  believe. 

"Thei  disdeyne  to  have  the  godly  beliefnlnesse  of  the 
heathen  to  be  praised,  and  yet  do  (hey  not  all  the  while 
amende  their  owne  wicked  vnbelief." — Udal:  Luke,  ch.  iv. 


boil,     bdy;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     c.b.ln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
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be-liev  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  believ(e);  -able.]  Able 
to  be  believed  ;  credible.  (Sfanooaa.  i 

"The  witnessingis  hen  maad  beleeuable  ful  myche."  — 
Wycliffe  (Psalins  xcii.  6). 

bfi-lie  v-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  believable;  •ness.'] 
The  state  of  being  believable. 

"  .  .  .  the  credibility  and  believableness,  as  I  call  it, 
of  those  promises  and  particular  mercies." — Goodwin: 
Works,  vol.  iv.,  pt.  i.,  p.  80.  (Richardson.) 

be-lie  ve,  *be-le  ve,  *bl-le  ve,  *by  leve, 
*byleyve,  *bylvve,  v.  t.  &  /.  [A.  S.  gelefan,  gelyfan 
=  to  believe.  Compare  also  Dut.  gelooven;  Ger. 
glauben;  M.  H.  Ger.  glouben.gelouben;  O.  H.  Ger. 
galaupjan ;  O.  S.  gilobian;  Goth.  galaubjant  laub- 
Jon.  Compare  also  A.  S.  Jfw/=penmssion.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  accept  as  true,  not  on  one's  per- 
sonal knowledge,  but  on  the  testimony  of  others, 
or  on  reasonings  which  appear  more  or  less  con- 
clusive. It  is  used  when  the  assent  to  the  statement 
or  proposition  is  of  a  very  firm  character,  and  also 
when  it  is  weak  and  wavering.    (It  may  be  followed 
by  the   objective   of   the   person   whose   word  is 
accepted  as  true,  or  by  the  objective  of  the  state- 
ment made.) 

"That  Cassio  loves  her,  I  do  well  believe  it." — Shakesp,: 
Othello,  ii.  1. 

"Ten  thousand  things  there  are,  which  we  believe 
merely  upon  the  authority  or  credit  of  those  who  have 
spoken  or  written  of  them."— Watts:  Logic. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Gen. :  To  accept  a  statement  or  proposition  as 
true  on  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  testimony  of 
another  person,  or  on  reasonings  of  one's  own. 

2.  Specially : 

(a)  Colloquial:  To  accept  with  some  degree  of 
doubt. 

(b)  To  exercise   the   grace   of   Christian    faith. 
[See  II.] 

II.  Theology: 

1.  To  assent  to  the  claim  which  Jesus  Christ  put 
forth  to  be  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 
Saviour,  and  place  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  his 
sacrifice  for  sin. 

If  In  Rom.  x.  10,  this  belief  is  attributed  to  the 
heart.  The  opposition  in  that  verse  is  not,  however, 
eo  much  between  the.  heart  and  the  intellect  as 
between  what  is  secret  and  personal  and  what  is 
openly  professed  by  the  lips. 

"For  with  the  heart  man  beliereth  unto  righteous- 
ness; .  .  ." — Romans  i.  10. 

It  is  followed  (a)  by  in  or  on  placed  before  the 
person  or  being  who  is  the  object  of  faith. 

".  .  .ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me." — John 
itv.  1. 

"And  they  said,  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved,  and  thy  house."—  Acts  xvi.  SL 

Or  (b)  by  the  clause  of  a  sentence  expressive  of  the 
tenet  or  proposition  to  which  one  publicly  or  tacitly 
assents. 

"And  Philip  said,  If  thou  believest  with  all  thine 
heart,  thou  mayest.  And  he  answered  and  said,  I  believe 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God."—  Acts  viii.  37. 

2.  To  express  such  faith  by  the  public  enunciation 
of  a  creed.    Thus  the  "Apostles'  Creed,  to  bo  sung 
or  said  by  the   minister  and  the  people,"  in  the 
Liturgic  worship  of  the  Church  of  England,  com- 
mences  thus :      "  I   believe   in    God,   tne   Father 
Almighty,    .    .    ." 

be-lie  ved,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BELIEVE.] 

bS-llev-er,   *be-le  ev-er,   s.     [Eng.   believ(e); 
•er.] 
Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Gen. :  One  who  believes  or  who  gives  credit  to 
anything. 

"Discipline  began  to  enter  into  conflict  with  churches, 
which,  in  extremity,  had  been  believers  of  it." — Hooker. 

II.  Spec.:   One  who   holds   a    definite   religious 
belief. 

1.  A  Christian. 

"...  have  been  maintained  by  the  universal  body  of 
true  believers,  from  the  days  of  the  apostles,  and  will  be 
to  the  resurrection." — Swift. 

2.  A  professor  of  some  other  faith. 

"...  the  soul  of  one  believer  outweighs  all  earthly 
kingships;  all  men,  according  to  Islam,  too,  are  equal." 
—Carlyle:  Heroes,  I/ect.  ii. 

bS-lie  v-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a,  &  a.    [BELIEVE.] 
A.  &  B.   AR  present  participle  &  adjective:   In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 
"  Now  God  be  prais'd,  that  to  believing  souls 
Gives  light  in  darkness,  comfort  in  despair." 

Shakesp.:  2  Henry  VI.,  ii.  1. 

C.  As  substantive :  The  actor  operation  of  accept- 
ing as  true.     (Romans  xv.  13.) 

bS-lie  v-Ing-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  believing;  -ly."\  In 
a  believing  manner,  as  a  believer  would  do.  (John- 
son.) 
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*be-li$llt  (yh  silent),  v.  t.  [Eng.  be,  ami  light.] 
To  illumine,  to  shine  on. 

"Godes  brihtnes.se,  belihte  hem."— O.  Eng.  Homilies  (ed. 
Morris;,  ii.  81. 

be-like,  *be-ly  ke,  adv.  [Eng.  be;  like.]  Per- 
haps; there  is  a  likelihood  that;  probably. 

''Belike,  lx>y,  then  you  are  in  love." — Shakesp.:  Tir«  Hfn- 
tlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  1. 

"  Things  that  I  know  not  of  belike  to  thee  are  dear.1' 
Wordsworth:  Pet  iMmb. 

*be-ll  ke-iy",  adv.  [Eng.  belike;  -ly.}  Probably; 
there  is  a  likelihood  that. 

"Having  belikfly  heard  some  better  words  of  me  thnn  I 
could  deserve."— Bp.  Hall;  Specialties  of  His  Life. 

be-11  me,  v.  t.  [Eng.  fee;  lime.]  To  besmear  with 
bird-lime. 

"  Ye,  whose  foul  hands  are  belimed  with  bribery,  and 
besmeared  with  the  price  of  blood."— Bp.  Hall:  HorArs, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  301  (ed.  1661). 

be-11  med,  pa.  par.&a.    [BELIME.] 

be-11  m-Ing,  pr.  par.    [BELIME.] 

Bel-I-sa  -n$,  s.  [A  female  name.  Etymology 
doubtful.] 

Astron.:  An  asteroid,  the  178th  found.  It  was 
discovered  by  Palisa  on  November  6, 1877. 

be-llt -tie  (tie  as  tel),r./.  [Eng.  be;  little.}  Td 
make  little;  to  dwarf.  (Jefferson.) 

be-llt  -tied  (tied  as  teld),  pa.  par.  [BELITTLE.] 

be-llt  -tllng,  pr*  par.    [BELITTLE.] 

be-11  ve,  *bee-ll  ve,  *be-ll  ve,  *be-lyue,  *bl- 
11  ve,  *by-li  ve,  *bllve,  *blyve,  adv.  [Eng.  prefix 
be,  and  lice.} 

1.  By-and-by,    speedily,    quickly.      ( Obsolete    in 
English,  but  still  used  in  Scotch.) 

"  But  Hnbby  of  Cefeford  will  be  here  beltve  .  .  .  "— 
Scott:  Waverley.  (Append,  to  Gen.  Preface.) 

2.  At  length. 

"  •      •      •     8>yf  that  i  hns  belyue, 
Troianis  has  socht  tyll  Italy,  nil  upset 
New  Troyis  wallys,  to  be  agane  donn  let?" 

Douglas:  Virgil,  314,  36.     (Jamieson.) 

*belk,  *belke,  r.  /.    [BELCH.]    To  belch. 

"  .  .  .  this  being  done,  it  was  not  half  an  hour  but 
he  began  to  faint;  and  turning  about  on  his  left  side  hee 
bflked  tvrise."—The  Report  of  Martin's  Death.  From  Mar- 
tin's Month'sMind  (1589),  p.  21.  (Boucher.) 

bSll  (1),  *belle,  *bel,  s.  [\.S.bella=a  bell,  a 
word  imitated  from  the  sound.  In  Dut.  bel ;  Old 
Dut.  belle.  Connected  with  A.  S.  bellan—to  bellow 
(BELLOW),  and  with  peal  (PEAL).] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally : 

1.  An  instrument  of  a  particular  form  and  mate- 
rial for  producing  sounds.  It  consists  of  a  reversed 
cup,  bearing  at  its  apex  an  ear  or  canon,  by  which 
it  is  suspended  from  a  beam  or  other  fixed  body 
above,  and  having  hung  internally  a  clapper  or 
hammer,  by  the  percussion  of  which  on  the  reversed 
cup  the  required  sound  is  generated.  It  is  generally 
formed  of  bell-metal  (q.  v.).  Golden  bells  are  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  religious  worship  in 
Exodus  xxviii.  33-34.  They  alternated  with  pome- 
granate-like knobs  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Jewish 
high-priest's  blue  robe  of  the  ephod.  Bells  were 
found  by  Layard  at  Nimrod,  near  the  site  of  old 
Nineveh,  the  alloy  of  which  they  were  formed  being 
ten  parts  of  copper  to  one  of  tin.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  used  bells  in  camps,  markets,  and  bathsj  as 
well  as  in  religious  observances.  The  introduction 
of  large  bells  into  churches  is  attributed  to  Paul- 
inns,  Bishop  of  Nola  in  Campania,about  the  year 
400.  Bede  mentions  their  use  in  England  toward 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century.  They  were  first  cast 
in  that  country  about  A.  D.  &40.  The  great  bell  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  in  London,  cast  in  1709,  is  6.7  feet 
in  diameter;  it  weighs  11,470  Ibs. ;  and  Big  Ben,  of 
Westminster,  cast  in  1858,30,324  Ibs.  Those  dimen- 
sions are.  however,  dwarfed  by  some  Russian  bells. 
That  of  the  Kremlin,  the  greatest  ever  constructed, 
when  re-cast  in  1733,  was  enlarged  till  it  weighed 
432,000  Ibs.  It  is  said,  though  some  deny  it,  that 
this  enormous  mass  was  actually  suspended  forfour 
years.  In  1737,  however,  a  fire  caused  it  to  fall.  In 
1837  a  chapel  was  excavated  below  it,  of  which  it 
was  made  to  constitute  the  dome.  Next,  it  is  said, 
in  size  to  the  Russian  bells  is  one  at  Amarapoora 
in  Burmah,  260,000  Ibs;  and  one  at  Pekin,  130.000; 
both,  of  courseware  for  Buddhist  worship.  Bells 
are  often  affixed  to  cattle,  sheep,  <fcc.,  when  turned 
loose  to  feed,  and  are  useful,  especially  in  forests. 
to  indicate  where  the  animals  are  feeding.  Sheep- 
bells  of  bronze,  used  in  ancient  Italy,  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  museum  at  Naples. 

The  order  for  the  founding  of  the  famous  Liberty 
Bell,  of  Philadelphia,  which  ran^  when  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  declared  the  independence  of 
"  the  United  States  in  1776,  was  given  in  1751. 

The  State  House  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Philadel- 
phia, work  on  which  had  been  suspended  for  a 
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number  of  years,  was  then  approaching  completion. 
The  lower  floors  were  already  occupied  by  tin- 
Supreme  Court  in  the  chamber,  while  in  the  other 
assembled  the  Freemen  of  the  Province  of  Penn  >1- 
vania,  then  consisting  of  one  body.  A  committee 
was  appointed  by  the  Freemen,  with  Peter  Norris 
as  chairman,  and  empowered  to  have  a  new  bell 
cast  for  the  building.  The  commission  for  the  bell 
was  in  the  same  year  awarded  toRobortCharle 
London,  the  spocilicatioti  beiiurth&t  the  bell  should 
weigh  2,000  pounds  and  cost  £100  sterling.  It  \va>- 
to  be  made  by  the  best  workmen,  to  be  examim-l 
carefully  before  being  shipped,  and  to  contain,  in 
well-shaped  letters  around  it,  the  inscription:  ''By 
order  of  the.  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  State 
'House  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  1752."  An  order 
was  given  to  place  underneath  this  the  fatal  and  pro- 
phetic words  from  Leviticus  xxv.  10:  "Proclaim  lib- 
erty throughout  the  land  and  to  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof."  The  reason  for  theselection  of  thistext 
has  been  a  subject  of  much  conjecture,  but  the  true 
reason  is  apparentwhen  the  full  text  is  read.  It  is 
as  follows:  "And  ye  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year 
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William  Penn  and  their  forefathers  more  than  half 
a  century  before.  In  August,  1752,  the  bell  arrived, 
but  though  in  apparent  good  order,  it  was  cracked 
by  a  stroKe  of  the  clapper  while  being  tested.  It 
could  not  bo  sent  back,  as  the  captain  of  the  vessel 
who  had  brought  it  over  could  not  take  it  on  board. 
Two  skillful  men  undertook  to  recast  the  bell. 
which.on  being  opened,  revealed  a  bell  which  pleased 
very  much.  But  it  was  also  found  to  be  defective. 
The  original  bell  was  considered  too  high,  and  a 
quantity  of  copper  was  added  to  the  composition, 
but  two  much  copper  was  added.  There  were  a  groat 
many  witticisms  on  account  of  the  sound  failure, 
and  the  ingenious  workmen  undertook  to  recast  the 
bell,  which  they  successfully  did,  and  it  was  placed 
in  condition  in  June,  1753.  On  Monday,  the  8th  of 
July  (not  the  4th),  at  noon,  true  to  its  motto,  it 
rang  out  the  memorable  message  of  4t  Liberty 
throughout  the  land  and  to  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof."  For  fifty  years  the  bell  continued  to  be 
rung  on  every  festival  and  anniversary,  until  it 
eventually  cracked.  An  ineffectual  attempt  was 
made  to  cause  it  to  continue  serviceable  by  enlarg- 
ing the  cause  of  its  dissonance  and  chipping  the 
edges.  It  was  removed  from  its  position  in  the/ 
tower  to  a  lower  story,  and  only  used  on  occasions 
of  public  sorrow,  such  as  the  death  of  ex-Presi- 


position  immediately  beneath  where  a  larger  bell, 
presented  to  the  city  in  1866,  now  proclaims  the  pass- 
ing hours. 

In  1893  it  was  taken  to  Chicago  and  placed  on 
exhibition  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 
On  its  way  to  Chicago  it  was  greeted  by  crowds  of 
people  at  the  railroad  stations  along  the  route  witli 
cheers  and  patriotic  speeches.  At  the  close  of  the 
Exposition  it  was  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  met 
with  a  like  greeting  from  the  populace  at  every  stop 
on  the  return  trip. 

2.  A  small  hollow  globe  of  metal,  perforated  and 
having  within  it  a  solid  ball.  This  typo  of  boll 
occurs  in  the  hawk's  bell.  It  is  affixed  to  the  bird, 
striking  against  its  sides  during  flight,  with  the 
effect  of  emitting  a  sound. 

"As  the  ox  hath  his  bow,  the  horse  his  curb,  and  tb» 
falcon  his  /.(•//.-•,  so  hath  man  his  desires." — >7nrA.v,-*;>.;  As 
You  Like  It,  Hi.  3. 

II.  Figuratively: 
*1.  A  clock. 

"At  six  of  the  bell»  we  gynne  our" play." — Strtttt.-  Horda 
Anyel-Cuniutn,  Hi.  137.  (Boucher.) 

2.  Anything  shaped  like  an  ordinary  bell,  or  at 
least  like  tin-  cup-shaped  portion  of  it.  Specially— 

(a)  The  bell-like  monopetalous  corolla  of  various 
heaths  of  the  Campanula,  Ac.    [Sec  the  compounds 
which    folloiy.']     So,    in    Scotch,    Lint  in   the  belt 
means  "flax  in  flower."     (Jamieson.) 

"  Where  the  bee  sticks  there  suck  I, 
In  a  cowslip's  >>•  It  I  lie." 

.-lt-tl:<'*i>.;  Tempest,  vi.  1. 

"  The  humming-bees,  that  hunt  the  golden  dew, 
In  summer's  heiit  on  tops  of  lilies  feed. 
And  creep  within  their  bells  to  suck  the  balmy  seed." 

Dryiit'n. 

(b)  The  mouth  of  a  funnel  or  trumpet  ;    al-*o  of 
several  wood  wind  instruments. 

III.  In  special  phrases: 

1.  Bell  of  the  brae :  The  highest  part  of  the  slope 
of  a  hill,     (Scotch.) 

*~  Jamieson  thinks  this  may  be,  perhaps,  con- 
nected with  bell  (2)  (q.  v.l. 

2.  For  "  curfew  bell."  '*  passing  hell.  "  "saints'  or 
Sanctus  bell,"  Ac.,  see  "curfew,"  "  pacing,"  &c.t 
with  which  belt  is  in  connection. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     -wSt,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     s'ire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p6t, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     car,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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3.  To  bear  way  the  bell:  To  win  tho  prize  at  a 
race,  where  a  bell  was  the  usual  prize. 

4.  To  bear  the  bell: 

(a)  Lit.:  To  be  the  bellwether  of  a  flock,  that  is, 
the  sheep  which  carries  a  bell;  or  to  be  the  horse 
to  which  a  bell  is  affixed,  and  which  is  made  to  go 
first  in  a  drove  of  hor.-es. 

(6)  Fig.:  To  be  the  first;  to  be  superior  to  all 
others. 

5.  To  carry  away  the  bell:    To  carry  off  the  prize 
in  a  race  or  other  contest  in  which  that  prize-  i-  a 
bell.    [Nearly  the  same  as  li  (q.  v.).]     {Lit.  (f-fig.) 

6.  To  gain  the  bell:   To  win  the  prize  at  a  race. 
[5.1 

"  Here  lyes  the  man  whose  horse  did  gaine 
The  bell,  in  race  on  Salisbury  plain." 

Camdi'n;  KeiiittiH.*,  p.  348.     (A'ares.) 

7.  To  lose  the  bell:  To  be  worsted  in  a  contest,  so 
that  the  antagonist  gains  the  bell  or  other  prize. 

"  But  when  in  single  fight  he  lost  the  bell." 

Fairfax;  Tasso,  xvii.  69. 

8.  To  curse  by  bell,  book,  and  candle  (in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church) :  To  excommunicate ;  a  bell  being 
tolled,  the  book  of  offices  for  tho  purpose  used  to  bo 
read  from,  and  a  candle  (or,  according  to  Nares, 
three  candles)    extiriguislicd,  with    certain   cere- 
monies.   A  form  of  excommunication,  ending,  "  Doe 
to  the  book,  quench  the  candle,  ring  the  bell.  Amen, 
Amen,"  was  extracted  from  the  Canterbury  Book  by 
Sir  Thomas  Ridley  or  his  annotator,  J.  Gregory. 
(Nares.) 

14  Bell,  book,  and  candle  shall  not  drive  me  back, 
When  gold  and  silver  becks  me  to  come  on." 

Shakesp.:  Kiny  John,  iii.  3. 

9.  To  ring  a  bell  backivard :  To  do  so  in  the  way 
described,  as  was  formerly  the  practice. 

(a)  Spec. :  That  warning  might  be  given  of  fire. 

"Then,  sir,  in  time 

You  may  be  remembered  at  the  quenching  of 
FirM  houses,  irltt-n  thr  f>:'ltn  ring  backward,  by 
Your  name  upon  the  buckets." 

City  Match  (Old  Play},  ix.  297. 

Or  (6)  Gen. :  On  the  rise  of  any  sudden  danger  in 
a  city  or  town. 

"Dundee  he  is  mounted,  he  rides  up  the  street: 
The   bells   are    ritny  backward,  the  drums    they   are 
beat."  Scott:  Bonnie  Dundee. 

(c)  As  a  mark  of  sorrow. 

"Not  concluded  with  any  epithalamiums  or  songs  of 
joy,  but  contrary— his  bells  ring  backward."— Gayton: 
Ffst.  Sotes,  p.  258. 

10.  To  shake  the  bells :    A  figurative  phrase  taken 
from  the  shaking  of  bells  tied  to  a  hawk  or  falcon, 
which  takes  place  when  the  bird  flies.    [B.  1.] 

"  Neither  the  king,  nor  he  that  loves  him  best, 
The  proudest  he  that  holds  up  Lancaster, 
Dares  stir  a  wing,  if  Warwick  shaken  his  bells." 

Shakesp,:  3  Henry  VI.,  i.  1. 

B.  Technically: 

I.  Her.:  Church  bells  are  used  as  an  heraldic 
emblem ;  so  also  are  hawk's  bells. 

11.  Naut. :   At  sea  the  subdivisions  of  a  "  watch  " 
of  four  hours' duration  are  noted  by  a  half -hourly 
striking  of  a  bell  with  a  clapper.    Thus  tho  phrase, 
"  it  is  two  bells."  means  an  hour  of  tho  watch  has 
elapsed ;  three  bells,  an  hour  and  a  half;  and  eight 
bells,  the   whole   four   hours,  after  which  a  new 
watch  is  set  and  the  process  is  repeated.    (Admiral 
Smyth:  Sailor's  Word-Book,  1867.) 

III.  Architecture : 

1.  The  body  of  a  Corinthian  or  Composite  capital, 
with  the  foliage  stripped  off.    (Glossary  of  Archi- 
tecture.) 

2.  The  similar  body   of  a   capital  in  the  early 
English  and  other  forms  of  Gothic  architecture. 
(Ibid,} 

bell-animalcules,  or  bell-animals,  s.  The 
English  name  for  the  family  of  infusorial  animal- 
c  u  1  e  s ,  called  Yorticel- 
lidee.  Each  of  these 
consists  of  a  long  flex- 
ible stalk  or  stem,  ter- 
minated at  its  upper 
extremity  by  a  body  in 
the  form  of  a  bell,  and 
which  also  has  been 
compared  to  a  trumpet 
and  a  wine-glass.  Ciliae 
put  in  motion  draw  to 
its  mouth  tho  animal- 
culee  still  smaller  than 
itself,  on  which  it  feeds. 

[  VOETICEL  LIDJE.  ] 

bell-bird,  s.  \  bird, 
called  also  the  Ara- 
punga  (Anipiinya  (tlba), 
belonging  to  the  family 
Ampelidee  and  the  sub- 
f  am  ily  Gymnoderinee 
(Fruit  Crows).  It  is  pure  white  in  color,  about  a 
foot  in  length,  and  hay  a  voice  like  the  tolling  of  a 
bell.  It  inhabits  Guiana. 


A  Bell-animalcule 
(Vorticella) 
Magnified. 


• '  At  this  season  the  beak  and  naked  skin  about  the  head 
frequently  change  color,  as  with  some  herons,  ibises, 
gulls,  one  of  the  bell-birds  just  noticed,  Ac."— Darwin: 
Descent  o/Afau,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xiii. 

bell-buoy,  s. 

Naut. :  A  buoy  to  which  a  bell  is  attached  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  rung  by  the  motion  of  the  waves. 

bell-cage,  s.  A  timber  frame,  also  called  a  bel- 
fry, carrying  one  or  more  large  bells. 

bell-canopy,  s.  A  canopy  containing  a  bell  in 
harness. 

bell-chamber^  a.  The  room  containing  one  or 
more  large  bells  in  harne>>. 

bell-cot,  *.  A  structure  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  a  steeple. 

bell-crank,  *. 

Alech. :  Such  a  crank  as  is  used  at  the  upper 
angles  of  rooms  to  give  the  bell-wires  that  alteration 
in  direction  which  they  there  require.  It  is  a  rec- 
tangular lever,  haying  its  fulcrum  at  the  apex  of 
the  angle.  The  direction  of  a  motion  is  changed 
by  it  90°. 

bell-fashioned,  a.  Fashioned  in  the  form  of  a 
bell. 

bell-flower,  *bel-flower,  A. 

1.  The  English  name  of  the  great  genus  Campa- 
nula.   It  is  so  called  because   the  corollas  have 
a   close  resemblance  to  a  bell.    There  are  many 
species  of  this  genus,  the  most  common  being  Cam- 
panula rotundifolia,  the  Round-leaved  Bell-flower 
or  Harebell ;  and  after  it  C.  trachelium,  or  Nettle- 
leaved  Bell-flower ;  and  C.  hederacea.  or  Ivy-leaved 
Bell-flower.    The  finest  species  is  the  Giant  Bell- 
flower  (Campanula  latifolia.)     [CAMPANULA.] 

IT  The  former  bel-floiver  is  the  only  one  given  in 
Johnson's  Dictionary. 

2.  An  endogenous  plant  (Narcissus   Pseudo-nar- 
cis&us). 

Autumn  Bell-flower:  A  plant,  Gent  tana  Pneu- 
monanthe. 

bell-founder,  *bel-founder,  s.   One  who  founds 

or  casts  bells. 

bell-foundry,  bell  foundry, «. 
A  foundry  in  wnich  bells  are  cast. 

bell-gable  or  bell-turret,  s. 
A  gable  or  turret  in  which  a  bell 
or  bells  are  suspended  that  they 
may  be  rung. 

bell-glass,  «.  A  glass  vessel 
shaped  like  a  bell,  open  on  the 
lower  side,  and  having  on  its  top 
a  knob  placed  there  for  conven- 
ience of  handling.  Such  a  glass 
is  used  (a)  to  constitute  the  re- 
ceiver of  an  air-pump,  or  (b)  to 
contain  gases  for  purposes  of 
experiment,  or  (c)  as  a  cover  for 
delicate  plants. 

bell-hanger,  s.  One  who  hangs 
bells. 

bell -hanging,  s.  The  act  or 
process  of  hanging  a  bell  or  bells.  Bell-gable. 

bell-heather,  s.  Cross-leaved 
heath  (Erica  tetralix).  (Jamieson.) 

bell-less,  a.    Without  a  bell. 

bell- like,  a.    Like  a  bell. 

"  With  many  a  deep-hued.  Mi-like  flower 
Of  fragrant  trailers." — -Tennyson.-  Eleiinore,  3. 

bell-man,  *bel-man,  «.  A  crier,  a  man  who 
goes  around  a  town  to  make  some  intimation,  and 
prefaces  his  statement  by  ringing  a  bell. 

"The  hel-mnn  of  each  parish,  as  he  goes  his  circuit, 
cries  out  every  night,  '  Past  twelve  o'clock  ! '  "— Swift. 

bell-metal,  *bel-metal,  s.  An  alloy  of  copper 
and  tin,  constituting  a  kind  of  bronze :  75  parts  of 
copper  to  25  of  tin,  or  78  of  copper  to  22  of  tin,  are 
proportions  frequently  employed,  while-  sometimes 
the  alloy  is  made  of  copper,  tin,  zinc,  and  lead. 

Bell-metal  Ore:  A  mineral,  called  also  Stannito 
or  Stannine  fq.  v.). 

bell-mouthed,  a.  Fashioned  like  the  mouth  of 
a  bell. 

bell-pepper,  s.  A  plant,  a  species  of  pepper 
(Oopffcwn  grossum). 

*bell-polype,«.  Any  species  of  Vorticella.  [BELL- 
ANIMALCULE.] 

bell-pull,  s.  That  by  which  a  bell  is  pulled ;  the 
rope  or  Dandle  connecting  the  hand  of  the  operator 
with  a  bell-wire,  and  enabling  him  or  her  to  ring 
the  bell. 

bell-ringer,  *bell-rynger,  s.  One  who  rings  a 
bell,  or  is  employed  to  do  s«>. 

bell-roof,  s.    A  roof  shaped  like  a  bell. 

bell-rope,  s. 

1.  The  rope  hanging  down  from  the  bell-crank  in 
a  room,  to  be  grasped  by  one  who  seeks  to  ring  the 
bell. 


2.  A  rope  attached  to  the  vesture  of  a  priest  i:* 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

"  In  shirt  of  hair,  and  weeds  of  canvas  dress'd. 
Girt  with  a  bell-rope  that  the  Pope  has  bless'd." 

Coirper:   Truth. 

bell-rose,  s,  A  plant,  Narcissus  Pseudo-narcissus  f 

bell-shaped,  a. 

1.  In  a  general  sense :    Shaped  like  a  bell. 

2.  In  Botany:    A  term  applied    to  a    corolla,   a 
calyx,  or  either  organ  in  which  the  tube  is  inflated 
and  gradually  enlarged  into  a  limb  so  as  to  resem- 
ble a  bell;  campanulate.   Example,  the  corolla  of 
Campanula.     (Lindley ;  Introd.  to  Bot.,  p.  452.) 

Bell-the-cat,  s.  A  nickname  given  to  Archibald 
Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus*  in  the  reign  of  James  11 1. 
of  Scotland.  The  noblemen  under  this  monarch 
having  no  sympathy  with  the  king's  love  of  the  tine 
arts,  and  being  specially  irritated  that  he  had  made 
an  architect— or  as  they  irreverently  said,  a  mason- 
by  name  Cochrane,  Earl  of  Mar,  plotted  forcibly  to- 
remove  the  plebeian,  whom  they  disliked,  from  tho" 
royal  presence.  At  their  secret  conclave,  which 
was  held  in  Lauder  Church  in  1482,  Lord  Gray,  who 
was  fearful  about  the  result  of  tho  enterprise,  told" 
the  apologue  of-  the  mice  failing  to  "  bell  the  cat." 
[See  Bell  the  cat,  under  BELL,  r.  /.]  To  which  the 
daring  Angus  replied,  "  I  understand  the  moral? 
and  that  what  wo  propose  may  not  lack  execution. 
Iwillbellthecat.* 

"  And  from  a  loophole  while  I  peep, 
Old  Bell-the-Cat  came  from  the  keep." 

Scott;  Marniion,  vi.  16. 

bell-trap,  «.  A  trap  like  a  bell  or  an  inverted 
cup,  to  prevent  the  reflux  of  foul  air  from  drains. 

bell-turret,  *.    [BELL-GABLE.] 

bell-ware,  s.  [So  called  from  tho  sea-weed  of 
which  kelp  is  made.]  A  plant,  Zoster  a  nun-ix". 

bell-waver,  r.  i.  [Eng.  bell,  and  waver  (?).  Or 
from  Low  Lat.  wayviare=-to  stray,  to  stroll.  (St, 
Patrick.)  ] 

1.  To  straggle. 

2.  To  fluctuate. 

3.  To  tell  a  story  incoherently.    (Jamieson.) 
bell-wavering,  pr.  par.   &  s.      [BELL-WAVER. J 

(Scotch.) 

A.  As  present  participle:  In  a  sense  correspond' 
ing  to  that  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  substantive :  The  act  of  straggling, 
bell-wether,     *belwether,     *bell     weather, 

*belweather,  *bel  veddir  (Scotch),  «.  [Eng.be//. 
and  wether  (q.  v.).]  A  sheep  on  whose  neck  a  bell 
is  placed  that  tho  animal  may  lead  the  flock. 

"  The  flock  of  sheep  and  belwether  thinking  to  break  into 
another's  pasture,  and  being  to  pass  over  another  bridger 
jostled  till  both  fell  into  the  ditch. "—Rowel.  . 

bell-yeter,  s.     A  boll-founder.     (Prompt.  Parv.y 

bell  (2),  *bel,  s.  [Dut,  bel=&  bell,  a  bubble;  Lat. 
bulla=a  bubble.]  A  bubble.  (Scotch.)  J.BELLER.} 

bell  (3),  s.  [Compare  Gael.  baU=s\  spot  or  mark;. 
Bret,  bat— a  white  mark  on  the  face  of  an  animal,  j 
[BALD.]  A  white  mark  on  a  horse,  "or  on  any  other 
animal. 

*bell,  a,  [Derived  from  6eJd=bald.]  Bald.  (O» 
Scotch.) 

*bell-kite,  s.    The  Bald  Coot.     (Jamieson.) 

bell  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.    [From  BELL  {!),  s.  (q.  v.)  j 

A.  Transitively: 

1.  Lit.:  To  put  a  bell  upon. 

2.  Fig.:  At  great  personal  risk  to  attempt  to  ren~ 
der  the  assault  or  hostility  of  an  adversary  futile. 
The  signification  is   derived   from   tho   following 
apologue:  A  colony  of  mice,  losing  some  of  their" 
number  through  the  depredations  of  a  cat,  held  a 
conference  to  try  to  devise  measures  for  their  pres- 
ervation.   When  all  were  perplexed,  a  young  mouse- 
stood  up,  and  in  a  florid  speech  proposed  that  a 
bell  should  be  affixed  to  the  tail  of  the  cat.    This, 
of  course,  would  ring  whenever  she  moved  and  thus 
give  warning  of  her  approach.     Tho  young  mous<r 
sat  down  amid  loud  applause,  on  which  an  old 
and  experienced  mouse  asked  if  their  young  friend 
would  now  be  kind  enough  to  inform  them  who* 
would  bell  the  cat.    The  orator  had  never  thought 
of  this,  and  was  speechless.     [Bell  the  cat,  nuclei 
BELL,  «.] 

B.  Intrana.:  To  develop  into  the  form  of  a  bell,- 
(Used  specially  of  plants  with  campanulate  corollas, 
sometimes,  however,  also  of  flower-buds.) 

*bell  (2),  v.  i.  [From  BELL  (2),  s.]  To  bubble  up- 
to  throw  up  or  bear  bubbles. 

"When  the  scum  turns  blue 
And  the  blood  bell.*  through." 

Perils  t>f  Mini,  ii.  4J.    (Jamitson.) 

*bell  (3),  *belle,  r.  /.  [A.  S.  bellan=io  bellow,  to 
roar,  to  bark.]  [BELLOW.] 

1.  Lit.  (of  animals') :    To  roar,  to  bellow.     Ts.  <l 
(1)  Gen.:  Of  the  cry  of  various  animals. 
"  Bellyn  or  roryn  as  nette:  Jdufjio.1" — Prompt.  Parr. 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    J6~wl;     cat,     c.ell,     chorus,     §hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f- 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§10%  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bcl,      del* 
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(2)  Spec.:  Of  the  roar  or  bellow  of  the  stag  in 
rutting  time. 

"An  inscription  on  a  rock  at  Wharncliffe  states  that 
the  lodge  there  was  erected  by  Sir  Thomas  Wortley  '  for 
his  plesur  to  her  the  herts  bell.'  " — Hallamshire  Glossary, 
p.  11. 

2.  Of  anything  inanimate  capable  of  making  a 
bellowing  sound. 

"He  gan  to  blasen  out  a  soun, 
As  loud  as  belleth  winde  in  Hell." 

Chaucer:  House  of  Fame,  iii.  713. 

bel-la-d8n  -na,  «.  [In  Fr.  belladonne.  From 
Jtal.  bella= beautiful,  fine;  and  donna=lady,  the 
same  as  Lat.  domina=tho  mistress  of  a  family,  a 
Jady.]  Possibly  because  used  as  an  aid  to  beauty. 

A.  Properly: 

1.  A  name  for  the  Deadly  Nightshade  or  Common 
Dwale    (Atropa    belladonna).      [AxROPA,  NIGHT- 
SHADE.]   The  "  beauty  "  implied  by  the  name  is  in 
the  berries,  which  are  shining  black,  but  are  poison- 
ous.    The  best  known  antidote  to  them  is  vinegar. 

2.  Pharm. :  The  leaves  of  the  plant  defined  under 
No.  1.    They  are  useful  as  a  medicine,  being  given 
in  intermittent  fevers,  palsy,  pertussis,  amaurosis, 
cachi'xia,  epilepsy,  and  ticdouloureux.    A  remedy 
much  used  in  homoeopathic  pharmacy. 

B.  Less  properly :   A   subdivision  of  the   genus 
Amaryllis,  containing  the  species  of  lily  mentioned 
below. 

belladonna-lily,  8.  The  English  name  of  a 
plant,  the  Amaryllis  belladqnnafa  fine  lily  brought 
from  the  West  Indies. 

BeT-la-trlx,  s.  [Lat.  bellatrix=a.  female  war- 
rior, such  as  Minerva,  from  bellum=yrar.  So  called 
from  the  nature  of  the  astrological  influence  which 
it  was  supposed  to  exert.] 

Astron.:  A  star  of  the  second  magnitude,  the 
smaller  of  the  two  bright  ones  in  the  shoulder  of 
Orion.  It  is  called  also  Gamma  Orionis. 

bell-blnd'-5r,  bell-wmd'-Sr,  *.  A  local  name 
of  a  plant.  Convolvulus  sepium. 

bSlle  (1),  *bele,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  belle  (as  s.)  =  a 
beautiful  female,  fern,  of  beau  or  bel;  (ad).)  = 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  beautiful,  handsome,  fine.] 

A.  As  adjective :  Fine. 

"  That  ben  enblaunched  with  bele  paroles  and  with  bele 
clothes." — Piers  Plowman,  p. 278.  (Richardson.) 

B.  As  substantive  (oftheformbeMe  [1]):  A  beau- 
tiful young  lady ;  a  fine  or  fashionable  young  lady, 
:-vm  though  not  distinguished  for  beauty. 

"  Your  prudent  grandmammas,  ye  modern  belles, 
Content  with  Bristol,  Bath,  and  Tunbridge  Wells." 
Coutper:  Ketirement. 

•belle-cheer,  *bele-chere,  >. 

1.  Good  cheer. 

2.  Good  company. 

"  And  enbelyse  his  burg  with  his  bele-chere." 

Gawayn  and  the  Green  Knyght. 

1>elle(2),s.    [BELL.] 

»bSlle,  v.i.    [BELL  (2),«.] 

bel  leek  ,  s.    A  green-glazed  Irish  pottery-ware. 

belled,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BELL  (1),  r.] 

\.  Ord.  Lang. :  Furnished  with  a  bell  or  bells. 

2.  Her.  Of  a  hawk  or  falcon:  Having  bells  affixed 
to  his  legs. 

Belle-Isle  (s  silent),  «.  &  a.  [Fr.  belle=6ne,  and 
O.  Fr.  isle,  Mod.  Fr.  i(e=an  island.]  [IsLE.] 

A.  -4«  substant ive : 

1.  An  island  on  the  coast  of  France,  eight  miles 
south  of  Quiberon  Point. 

2.  An  island  at  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Belle- 
isle,  between  Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 

3.  The  straits  themselves. 

B.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  any  of  those  Belle- 
isles. 

Belleisle-cress  or  American-cress,  s.  [From 
the  American  island  or  strait,  A.  2  and  3.]  A  cru- 
ciferous plant,  Barbarea  prcecox,  now  frequently 
cultivated  in  gardens. 

Bel-ler  -6  ph5n,  s.  [In  Lat.  Bellerophon;  Or. 
Bellerophon.] 

1.  Class.  Mi/thology:  A  virtuous  hero  fabled  to 
have  killed  the  Chimtera,  vanquished  the  Amazons, 
and  achieved  other  successes. 

"Then  mighty  Prtetus  Argos'  scepter  sway'd, 
Whese  hard  commands  Bellerophon  obey'd." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  iv.,  197,  198. 

2.  Pal&ont, :  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  mollusks 
belonging  to  the  family  Atlantidee.     The  species 
baye  symmetrically   convoluted    globular  or  dis- 
coidal  shells,  some  of  them  whorled,  and  with  a 
deeply-notched  aperture.    In  1875,  Tate  estimated 
the  known  species  at  128,  ranging  from  the  Lower 
Silurian  to  the  Carboniferous  rocks. 

belles-lettres  (es  mute),  s.  pi.  [Fr.  (lit.)=&no 
letters.]  A  term  borrowed  from  the  French,  and 
signifying  polite  literature,  what  were  of  old  called 


"the  humanities."  It  has  been  held  to  include 
such  kinds  of  literature  as  require  for  their  produc- 
tion imagination  and  taste,  rather  than  study  and 
reflection.  Littre,  without  doubt,  giving  the  actual 
usage  of  the  term  belles-lettres  in  France,  makes  it 
include  grammar,  eloquence,  and  poetry.  In  this 
country,  poetry,  fiction,  rhetoric,  philology,  and  even 
history,  are  generally  included  within  its  limits; 
but  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  a  more 
backward  state  of  thought  than  that  which  at  pres- 
ent exists,  it  is  a  satire  on  philology,  history,  and 
grammar  to  regard  them  as  studies  in  which  imag- 
ination is  predominant. 

"  The  exactness  of  the  other  is  to  admit  of  something 
like  discourse,  especially  in  what  regards  the  belles- 
lettres."— Taller. 

bell'-flower,    s.    A  choice  variety  of   apple— a 
large,  yellow,  winter  apple. 
*bell'-gard,  s.    [BELGAED.] 
*bel'-ll-bone,  «.    [Fr.  belle— fair,  beautiful,  and 
bonne,    fern,  of  ton=good,    or  the  corresponding 
words  in  Lat.  bellus  and  bonus.]    A  beautiful  and 
good  female. 

"  Pan  may  be  proud  that  ever  he  begot 
Such  a  bellibone." 
Spenser:  Shephearde's  Calendar,  iv. 

tbel-llc,  *bgl -11-call,  *bSl-Hck,  a.  [From 
Lat.  6eUicus=warlike ;  6ei/um=war.]  Warlike. 
(Used  of  persons  or  things.) 

bSl  -Il-c6se,  a.  [Lat.  bellico$us=ton&  of  war, 
martial;  from  bellum=vfar.]  Warlike,  disposed  to 
fight  on  slender  provocation,  adapted  for  war. 

*bel  -11-cous,  a.  [Lat.  bellicus= pertaining  to  war. 
In  Fr.  belliqueux.]  Warlike,  martial.  (Now  BEL- 
LICOSE is  used  instead  of  it,) 

" .  .  .  Bum  border  men,  quhaia  myndis  at  na  tyme 
are  aither  martial],  or  bellicous,  but  only  given  to  rieff 
and  spuilyie,  .  .  ."—Hist.  James  the  Sext,  p.  148.  (Jamie- 
son.) 

bSl-lId  -§-»,  8.  pi.     [BELLIS.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  composite  plants  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Asteroida.  Type,  Bellis. 

bSl  -lX-e-»,  s.  pi.    [BELLICM.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  plants  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Asteroida.  Type,  Bellium  (q.  v.). 

bel  -lied,  pa.  par.  &  a,    [BELLY,  v.  f.] 

A.  As  a  simple  •  word  chiefly  in  Bot. .'    Swelling  at 
the  middle,  vcntricose.    (Martyn.) 

B.  In   compos.:    Having  a  belly  of  a  character 
described  by  the  word  which  precedes  it;  as  "white- 
bellied swift"  (i.e.,  the  swift  of  which  the  belly  is 
white),  Cypselus  alpinus. 

b§l-ll&  -er-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  belligeratum,  sup.  of 
belligero,  from  6eHum=war,  and  gero=to  carry  on.] 
To  carry  on  war.  (Cockeram.) 

bel-ll&  -er-ence,  *.  [From  Lat.  belli,  genit.  of 
bellum=vf&r,  and  geren(tis),  gen.  of  gerens=carry- 
ing  on,  and  suit',  -ce.]  The  state  of  being  at  war. 
( W.  Taylor.) 

bel-H&'-Sr-en-gf,  s.  [Eng.  belligerenc(e)y.] 
Warfare ;  the  state  of  being  at  war. 

"  Macaulay  ever  .  .  .  steeps  us  in  an  atmosphere  of 
belligerency.  — Morley.-  Critical  Essays. 

bSl-H$ -Sr-ent,  tbeMig'-e"r-ant,  a.  &  s.  [In 
Fr.  belligerant;  Port,  belligerante ;  Lat.  belliger- 
ans,  pr.  par.  of  belligero=to  make  or  carry  on  war ; 
Lat.  6eJ/um=war,  and  gerens,  pr.  par.  or  gero=to 
carry,  to  carry  on.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Carrying  on  war. 

"Pere  Bongeant's third  volume  will  give  you  the  best 
idea  of  the  treaty  of  Munster,  and  open  to  yon  the  several 
views  of  the  belligerent  and  contracting  parties." — Lord 
Chesterfield. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Literally  (Ord.  Lang,  and  Law) ;  A  nation  or  a 
large  section  of  a  nation  engaged  in  carrying  on  war. 

TfWhen  a  revolted  party  of  great  numerical 
strength  are  able  to  form  a  regular  government  and 
rule  over  the  whole  or  part  of  the  territory  which 
they  claim,  humanity  dictates  that  they  should  not 
bo  treated  as  rebels  guilty  of  treason,  but  should,  if 
captured,  be  regarded  as  prisonersof  war.  To  attain 
this  result,  it  is  needful  for  those  who  have  risen 
in  arms  against  the  government  to  make  every 
effort  to  obtain  for  their  party  the  position  of  bel- 
ligerents. In  the  contest  between  the  Federals  and 
Confederates  in  the  war  of  1861-1865,  the  latter 
section  of  the  American  people,  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  struggle,  claimed  the  privileges 
of  belligerents.  Their  demand  was  promptly 
acceded  to  by  the  British  government,  on  which  the 
Federal  authorities  took  umbrage,  contending  that 
the  recognition  had  been  premature,  while  the 
British  maintained  that  it  could  not  have  been 
refused  or  delayed. 

"Soon  arose  vexations  questions  of  maritime  right, 
questions  such  as,  in  almost  every  extensive  war  of  mod- 
ern times,  have  arisen  between  belligerents  and  neutrals." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  zix. 


f2.  Fig.  (Ord.  Lang. only) :  Apolitical,  religious, 
or  any  similar  party  carrying  on  a  wordy  contest 
with  another  one  to  which  it  is  opposed. 

"...  but  out  of  Parliament  the  war  was  fiercer  than 
ever;  and  the  belligerents  were  by  no  means  scrupulous 
about  the  means  which  they  employed." — Macaulay;  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

*bel-ll&  -er-oiis,  a.  [In  Ital.  6eH/pero=warliko( 
martial,  valiant;  Lat.  bellignr=  waging  war,  war- 
like; bellum=ViaT,  and  gero=to  carry  on.]  Carry- 
ing on  war.  (Now  superseded  by  BELLIGERENT, 
q.  v.)  (Bailey.) 

bel  -llftg,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BELL,  r.] 

fA.  Trans.;  Putting  a  bell  upon. 

B.  Intrans. :  Taking  the  form  of  a  bell. 

bel -ling,  *beT-Unge,  s.  [A.  S.  bellan=to  bel- 
low.] A  bellowing.  (Used  specially  of  a  stag  mak- 
ing a  noise  in  rutting  time.) 

11  Beltinge  ot  netto:  Mugitus." — Prompt.  Parr. 

fb§l-lIp'-6-tent,  a.  [Lat.  bellipotens,  from  bel~ 
lum=war,  and  potens—  powerful;  from  possum  =  to 
be  able.]  Powerful  in  war,  mighty  in  war.  (John- 
son.) 

*bel'-llque  (queasft),  a.  [Fr.  belliqucujc.']  War- 
like. 

"The  in  n, 'ij  a  i-  Cesar,  as  Suetonius  tells  us,  wns  noted 
for  singularity  in  hisa£parel."—  Felthain'a  Resolves,  ii.  52. 

bel-lls,  s.  [Lat,  bell  is,  perhaps  cognate  with 
6eHu*=handsome,  pretty.]  A  genus  of  Asteracea? 
(Composites)  which  contains  the  well-known  daisy, 
Bellis  perennis;  thelatterterm,  meaning  perennial, 
being  applied  to  it  to  discriminate  it  from  the 
B.  tin  i  ii'n.  or  Annual  Daisy.  It  contains  also  the  B. 
sj/lvestris,  or  Large  Portugal  Daisy.  B.  perennis  has 
run  into  several  varieties,  of  which  the  chief  known 
are  the  B.  hortensis,  or  Large  Double  Daisy;  B. 
fistulosa,  or  Double-quilled  Daisy ;  and  B.  prolifera, 
or  the  Hen  and  Chicken  Daisy. 

*bSl'-H-tade,  8.  fLat.  bellitudo=\>e&utyrbellu3 
—  goodly,  handsome.]  Handsomeness ;  beauty. 
(Cockeram.) 

bSl'-H-inij  s.  [BELLIS.]  A  genus  of  Composite 
plants  differing  from  Bellis  chiefly  in  the  pappus 
of  the  seeds.  Two  species  are  cultivated  in  Great 
Britain,  B.bellidioides,  or  Small,  and  B.  minutum, 
or  Dwarf  Bellium.  They  come,  the  former  from 
Italy,  and  the  latter  from  the  Levant. 

bel    l6n,«.    [FromfeeHy(T).] 

Med. :  A  kind  of  colic  produced  by  lead-poisoning 
—lead  colic.  It  is  attended  by  severe  griping  of  the 
intestines. 

Bel-lo  -na,  *.  [Lat.  Bellona,  formerly  Duellona, 
from  helium,  formerly  duellum—Vi&r.^ 

1.  Roman  Myth.:  The  goddess  of  war,  sister  and 
wife  of  Mars ;  sometimes  used  for  war  personified. 

"Nor  was  hisear  less  peal'd 
With  noises  lond  and  ruinous  (to  compare 
Great  things  with  small)  than  when  Bellona  storms." 
Milton;  Paradise  Lost,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Astron.:  An  asteroid,  the  twenty-eighth  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  the  astronomer  Luther,  on 
March  1, 1854,  the  same  date  that  Amphitrite  was  first 
seen  by  Marth  and  Pogson.  , 

bSl  -16W,  *bel-6w,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  bylgean^to 
bellow,  from  bellan=to  bellow,  to  roar,  to  bark; 
Dut.  bulken.]  [BELL  (3),  v.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Of  the  inferior  animals:  To  emit  a  loud  hollow 
sound.    Used — 

(a)  Of  a  bull,  or  of  cattle  in  general. 

"...    Jupiter 

Became  a  bull,  and  bellowed;  the  green  Neptune 
A  ram,  and  bleated    .    .    ." 

Shakesp.;  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

(b)  Of  any  other  animal  making  a  similar  sound. 

"...  male  alligators  have  been  described  as  fight- 
ing, fallowing,  and  whirling  round,  like  Indians  in  a 
war-dance."— Darwin.-  Origin  of  Species,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Of  man  (contemptuously) :  To  raise  an  outcry 
or  clamor,  to  oawl,  to  vociferate. 

"This  gentlemim  is  accnstomed  to  roar  and  bellow  so 
terribly  loud,  that  he  frightens  us." — Tatler. 

3.  Of  things  inanimate :  To  emit  such  a  loud  hol- 
low sound  as  the  sea  does  in  a  storm,  or  the  wind 
when  high. 

"Rocks  the  bellowing  voice  of  boiling  seas  rebound." 

Dryden. 

B.  Trans. :  To  utter  with  a  loud  hollow  voice. 

"  The  dull  fat  captain,  with  a  hound's  deep  throat, 
Would  /'..'/"(/•  out  a  luugh  in  a  bass  note.  ' — Dryden. 

bel  -low,  s.  [From  bellow,  v.]  The  roarof  a  bull 
or  any  similar  sound. 

bel  -16w-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  bellow'  •er.]  One  who,  or 
that  which  emits  a  sound  like  the  roaring  of  a  bull. 

"While  staying  in  the  town  I  heard  an  account  from 
several  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  hill  in  the  neighborhood 
which  they  called  '  El  Bramador,'  the  roarer  or  betloteer." 
— Darioin;  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  xvi. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whSt,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     h§r,    there;     pine,     pit,     s'ire,    sir,     marine;    ga,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     wh6,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cUre,     unite,     cflr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


bellowing 


b£l  -low-Ing,  pr.  par.,   a.  &  s.    [BELLOW,  r.  i'.] 
A.  &B.  As  present  part iciple  <£  participial  adjec- 
tive:   In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 
"Or  the  loud  bellowing  herds  of  buffaloes  rush  to  the 

river."  Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  5. 

"From  nil  his  deep  the  bellowing  river  roars." 

Pope:  Homers  Iliad,  bk.  xxi.  258. 

C.  As  substantive:  The  roar  of  a  bull  or  any  sim- 
ilar sound,  whether  proceeding  from  another  ani- 
mal, from  man,  or  from  anything  inanimate. 

"Dart  follows  dartjlaoce,  lance;  loud  bellotrings  speak 
his  woes."  Byron:  Childe  Harold,  i.  76. 

beT-lows.,  *bel-16we§,  *bel  -ous,  *.  [A.  S. 
blcest'belg.blast-belg=  a  blast-bag,  a  bellows;  from 
bl<Kst—o.  blast  of  a  wind  or  burning,  and  bcelg,  bee- 
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Wosen=fo  blow;  O.  H.  GVr.  batch, pa/c=skin,  bel- 
lows. In  Goth.  balg8,bylgibylga=&  mail,  a  budget ; 
Ir.  builg.  bolg=& '  bellows;  Gael.  bcElg-f>eididh=a. 
bellows;  Lat.  follis—&  leathern  sack,  nence  (2)  a 
bellows ;  cognate  with  getlis,  the  hide  of  an  animal. 
Wedgwood  considers  it  akin  also  to  Lat.  vulva 
^bulga=t\ie  womb,  and  Gr.  bolbe  [6oJ6a,  Liddell  & 
Scott]  =  the  womb;  but  considers  the  word  most 
nearly  the  primary  one,  Gael.  balgan=&  water  bub- 
ble.] [BAG,  BELLY.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  An  instrument  for  blowing  the  fire  in  man- 
ufactories, forges,  or  private  houses.    Its  sides  are 
so  formed  and  worked  that  the  upper  one  alter- 
nately rises  and  falls,  with  the  effect  of  compelling 
the  chest  or  bladder-like  instrument  first  to  expand 
and  then  to  contract;  the  former  process  causing 
the  air  to  enter  the  interior,  and  the  latter  one  to 
leave  it  by  means  of  a  pipe  or  tube  designed  to  con- 
duct it  to  the  portion  or  a  fire  which  it  is  to  blow. 
In  a  hand-bellows  there  are  handles  to  be  grasped ; 
in  a  larger  instrument  designed  for  a  manufactory, 
and  called  a  blowing-machine,  the  propulsive  power 
is  obtained  by  machinery. 

"  Week  in,  week  out,  from  morn  till  night, 
You  can  hear  his  bellows  blow." 

Longfellow:  The  tillage  Blacksmith. 

*T  Bellows  may  be  singular  with  the  article  a 
before  it.  or  may  enter  into  the  phrase  "  a  pair  of 
bellows,'  in  which  case  it  is  plural. 

"  Thou  neither,  like  a  bellows,  swell's!  thy  face, 
As  if  thou  wert  to  blow  the  burning  mass 
Of  melting  ore."  Dryden. 

2.  Fig. :  It  is  used— 

(1)  Of  the  lungs. 

"The  lungs,  as  bellow*,  supply  a  force  of  breath;  and 
the  aspera  arteria  is  as  the  nose  of  belli nr*,  to  collect  and 
convey  the  breath."— Holder. 

(2)  Of  sighs  or  other  manifestations  of  emotion. 
"  Since  sighs,  into  my  inward  furnace  turn'd, 

For  bellows  serve,  to  kindle  more  the  fire." 

Sidney. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mechanics,  Pneumatics,  &c. ; 

(1)  The  simple  instrument  described  under  A.,  I. 
1,  for  blowing  fires  in  houses.  A  pair  of  bellows, 
worked  chiefly 
by  the  feet,  is 
figured  on  an 
Egyptian  monu- 
ment attributed 
to  the  time  of 
Thothmes  III., 
B.C.  about  1490, 
and  one  is  men- 
tioned in  Jer.  vi. 
29 ;  both  of  these 
were  used  for 
pmolting  metals 
[No.  (2)].  The 
representa  1 1  o  n 
of  a  bellows  for 
the  hand,  and 
presumably  for 
domestic  use,  is 
found  on  an  old 


Ancient  Egyptian  Bellows. 


Roman  lamp  ;  it  is  exactly  of  the  modern  typo. 

(2)  An  instrument  or  machine  worked  by  machin- 
ery, and  designed  to  blow  the  fire  of  a  furnace  used 
in  smelting  metals.     The  name  more  commonly 
applied  to  such  a  machine  is  BLOWER  (q.  v.). 

(3)  The  bellows  of  an  organ,  harmonium,  concer- 
tina, or  any  similar  instrument:  An  instrument  for 
supplying  wind  to  the  pipes,  tongues,  and  reeds. 
(Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

"  Twelve  pair  of  bellow*,  ranged  In  stated  row, 
Are  joined  above,  and  fourteen  more  below. 
These  the  full  force  of  seventy  men  require, 
Who  ceaseless  toil,  and  plenteouwly  perspire, 
Each  aiding  each,  till  all  the  wind  be  prest 
In  the  close  confines  of  th'  incumbent  chest, 
On  which  four  hundred  pipes  in  order  rise, 
To  bellow  forth  that  blast  the  chest  supplies." 
.Vttson:  Essay  on    Church    Music.     (Transl.   from    the 
Monk  Wolstan,  10th  cent.) 
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2.  Hydrostatics,  c&c.  Hydrostatic  bellows:  An 
instrument  designed  as  a  toy  rather  than  for  use.  It 
is,  however,  of  some  utility  as  illustrating  what  is 
called  the  hydrostatic  paradox.  Two  horizontal  flat 
boards,  united  by  leather  folded  at  the  sides  so  as 
to  be  capable  of  expansion,  constitute  a  chamber, 
into  which  water  is  introduced  from  a  long  narrow 
pipe  rising  vertically.  By  hydrostatical  law  this 
water  will  act  with  such  pressure  on  the  interior  of 
the  chamber  that  it  will  force  the  upper  board  to 
rise  as  far  as  the  leather  will  permit,  even  if  heavy 
weights  bo  put  upon  it  to  keep  it  down. 

if/»  composition:  Emitted  by,  or  in  any  other 
way  pertaining  to,  a  bellows,  as  in  the  following 
compounds : 

bellows-camera,  *. 

Phot. :  A  form  of  expanding  camera  in  which  the 
front  and  after  bodies  are  connected  by  an  expansi- 
ble partition,  like  the  sides  of  a  bellows  or  accordion. 
Its  chief  value  consists  in  tho  small  space  it  occu- 
pies when  closed  up,  as  well  as  the  ease  with  which 
its  length  may  be  increased  or  varied  at  pleasure. 

bellows-engine,  s.  A  contemptuous  name  for  an 
organ. 

"...  the  smoke  nnd  ashes  thereof  (in  these  Judg- 
ment-Halls and  Churchyards),  and  its  bellou-9-enoines 
(in  these  Churches)  thou  still  seest."—  Carlyle:  Sartor 
Resartus,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  viii. 

bellows-fish,  s.  The  name  of  the  Trumpet-fish 
or  Sea-snipe  (Centriscus  scolopax  of  Limueus). 

bellows-maker,  s.    A  maker  of  bellows. 

bellows-pump,  s. 

BydrauL:  A  form  of  atmospheric  pump  in  which 
the  part  of  the  piston  is  played  by  the  upper  leaf 
of  the  bellows. 

bellows-sound,  s.    The  sound  of  a  bellows. 

*bell  -ragges,  s.  [Prov.  Eng.  heller,  biller=& 
water-cressT]  A  plant.  A  species  of  water-cress, 
probably  Nasturtium  amphibium  (R.  Brown)  or 
N.  palustre  (De  Candolle).  (Britten  <&  Holland.) 
[BILDER,  BLLLER.] 

"Laver,  or  Sion,  is  called  of  some  Englishmen  Bell- 
ragges,  of  others  somel  yealowe  water-cresses." — Turner; 
Names  (1548). 

beT-lu-sa,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  pi.  of  bellua  or  belua=& 
beast,  especially  a  large  one.  a  monster.]  In  the 
system  of  Linnaeus,  the  fifth  of  the  six  orders  of  the 
class  Mammalia,  containing  hoofed  animals  with 
incisors  in  both  jaws.  He  includes  under  it  the 
genera  Equus,  Hippopotamus,  Sus.  and  Rhinoceros. 
(Linnceus:  Syst.  Naturae.) 

bSl-lu-Ine,  a.  [Lat.  belluinus,  beluinus.]  Bes- 
tial, beastly,  brutal,  animal. 

"If  human  actions  were  not  to  be  judged,  men  would 
have  no  advantage  over  beasts.  At  this  rate,  the  animal 
and  betluine  life  would  be  the  best." — Atterbury. 

bell  -w5rt,  s.    [Eng.  bell,  and  suff.  -wort.'] 

1.  In  this  country:   The   English   name  for  any 
plant  of  the  genus  Uvularia. 

2.  In    the     Plur..    Befhcorts.      Spec. :     Lindley's 
English  name  for  the  order  of  plants  called  Carn- 
panulaceee. 

bel'-lf,  *bel'-y,  *belu,  *below,  *baly,  *bali,  s. 
[A.  S.  bcelg,  bcelig,  bulig,  belg—o.  bulge,  budget,  bag, 
purse,  or  oelly ;  O.  Icel.  belgr=&n  inflated  skin,  a 
leathern  sack,  a  bellows,  the  belly;  Ger.  balg=& 
skin,  an  urchin,  a  paunch,  the  belly,  a  bellows ;  O. 
H.  Ger.  balg;  Goth,  balrjs;  Gael.  bolg=&  pair  of 
bellows,  the  womb ;  Ir.  6ol0r=the  belly,  a  bag,  pouch, 
budget,  blister,  or  bellows ;  Lat.  bulga,  an  adopted 
Gallic  word=(lj  a  leathern  knapsack,  (2)  the  womb. 
Essential  meaning,  anything  swelled  out.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  That  part  of  the  human  body  situated  in  front 
which  extends  from  the  breast  to  the  insertion  of 
the  lower  limbs ;  also  the  corresponding  part  in  the 
inferior  animals,    and   especially   those   of    high 
organization.    It  contains  the  stomach,  the  intes- 
tines, and  other  organs. 

"  .  .  .  if  man  were  but  a  patent  digester,  and  the 
belly  with  its  adjuncts  the  grand  reality?  " — Carlyle:  fac- 
tor Resartus,  bk.  in.,  ch.  i. 

1[  In  the  case  of  such  an  animal  as  a  serpent,  the 
belly  means  the  whole  under-part  of  the  body. 

"And  the  Lord  said  unto  the  serpent,  .  .  .  Uponthy 
belly  shalt  thou  go,  .  .  ." — Genesis  iii.  14. 

(2)  In  a  more  limited  sense-,  a  part  being  put  for 
the  whole : 

(a)  The  stomach. 

"...    the  body's  members 
Rebell'd  against  the  belly;  thus  accus'd  it: 
That  only  like  a  gulf  it  did  remain, 
Still  cupboarding  the  viand,  never  bearing 
Like  labor  with  the  rest." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanns,  i.  1. 
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(6)  The  womb.  [Used  in  Scripture  (Ps.  xxii.  10> 
with  all  solemnity;  later,  more  lightly;  now,  only 
vulgarly.  (Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice^  iii.  5.)] 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Ttiat  part  of  man  which  demands  food,  in 
opposition  to  the  back,  or  that   which    requires 
clothes ;  hence  the  craving  of  the  stomach  for  foodt 
appetite. 

"They  were  content  with  a  licentious  life,  wherein  they 
might  fill  their  bellies  by  spoil,  rather  than  by  labor."— 
Hayward. 

"...  whose  god  is  their  belly,  ,  .  ."—  Phil.  iii.  19< 
(See  also  Romans  xvi.  18.) 

(2)  The  front  or  lower  surface  of  an  object. 

(3)  Anything  swelling  out  or  protuberant. 

"In  those  muscles  which  have  n  bulging  center  or  bellyr 
as  the  biceps  of  the  arm." — Todd  <£•  Bowman;  Physiolr 
Anat  t  vol.  i.,  p.  176. 

"  An  Irish  harp  hath  the  concave  or  btlly.  not  along  the* 
strings,  but  at  the  end  of  the  strings."— Uncon. 

(4)  Anything  inclosing  another  within  its  cavity. 
"Out  of  the  belly  of  hell  cried  I,  and  Thou  heardst  my 

voice."— Jonah  ii.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

\,  Music :  The  upper  part  of  instruments  of  the 
violin  family.  The  sound-board  of  a  pianoforte. 

2.  Engraving:  The  lower  edge  of  a  graver. 

3.  Saddlery :  A  piece  of  leather  attached  to  the 
back  of  thecantle.and  forming  a  point  of  attach' 
ment  in  some  saddles  for  valise- straps. 

4.  Mach. :  A  swell  on  the  bottom  surface  of  any- 
thing; as  a  depending  rib  beneath  a  gate-bar,  iron 
beam,  or  girder,  to  strengthen  it  from  downward 
deflection  between  supports.    The  central  portion 
of  a  blast  furnace. 

5.  Metal. :  The  upper  rounded  part  of  the  boshes, 

6.  Locksmithing :  The  lower  edge  of  a  tumbler 
against  which  the  bit  of  the  key  plays. 

7.  Railway  Engineering :  The  belly  of  a  railway 
rail ;  a  descending  flange  between  bearings. 

8.  Wheelwrighting :  The  wooden  covering  of  an> 
iron  axle. 

9.  Shipwrighting :  The  hollow  of  a  compass  tinr 
ber ;  the  convexity  of  the  same  is  the  back. 

10.  Arch. :  The  batter  of  a  wall. 

11.  Naut. :  The  swell  of  a  sail. 

12.  Mineralogy.  Bellyofore:  An  unusual  swelling" 
out  of  the  vein  of  ore. 

B.  Attributively  in  the  following  compounds  in 
the  sense  of  pertaining  to  the  belly. 

belly-ache,  s.  Ache  or  pain  in  the  belly.  (Fwl* 
gar.) 

bellyache -bush,  bellyache-weed,  s.  A  eu- 
phorbiaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Jatropha. 

belly-band,  s.  A  band  passing  round  the  belly 
of  a  horse,  and  keeping  the  saddle  in  its  proper 
place ;  a  girth. 

belly-beast,  s.    A  glutton.    (Coverdale.) 

belly-bound,  a.  Confined  in  the  region  of  the 
abdomen ;  very  costive. 

belly-brace,  s. 

Mach. :  A  cross-brace  stayed  to  the  boiler  between 
the  frames  of  a  locomotive. 

belly-cheer,  s.  Good  cheer  for  the  stomach? 
food  grateful  to  the  appetite  or  nutritious  in  its 
character. 

"Senseless  of  Divine  doctrine,  and  capable  only  of 
loaves  and  belly-cheer."— Milton:  Animadv.  Hem.  Defense, 

belly-fretting,  *. 

1.  The  chafing  of  a  horse's  belly  with  the  fore' 
girth.    (Johnson.} 

2.  A  great  pain  in  a  horse's  belly ,  caused  by  worms* 
(Johtuton.) 

belly-god,  *. 

1.  One  whose  chief  object  of  thought  seems  to  be 
his  "  belly,"  or  stomach,  and  who  therefore  may  be 
supposed  to  worship  it. 

"What  infinite  waste  they  made  this  way,  the  only  story 
of  Apicins,  a  famous  belly-god,  may  suffice  to  show."—' 
Hakewill. 

2.  In  India :  The  idol  Gunputtee,  which  has  a  very 
protuberant  stomach.   The  "god     so  named  is  held 
to  be  the  patron  of  wisdom. 

belly-piece,  s.    The  peritoneum. 

"  The  muscles  of  the  belly-piece." 

Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  c.  2. 

belly-pinched,  a.  Pinched  in  matters  relating: 
to  the  stomach ;  starved. 

"The  Hon  and  the  belly-pinched  wolf." 

Shakesp.;  King  Lear,  iii.  1. 

belly-rail,  s. 

Railway  Engineering:  A  rail  with  a  fin  or  web- 
descending  between  the  portions  which  rest  on  the 
ties. 

belly-roll,  s. 

Agric.  Mach. :  A  roller,  of  which  the  central  part 
is  protuberant.  It  is  used  to  roll  land  betweco 
ridges  or  in  hollows. 
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belly-Slave,  s.  One  who  cannot  resist  his  or  her 
Appetites;  a  glutton,  a  drunkard,  especially  the 
former. 

belly-timber,  s.  A  cant  designation  for  food. 
{Vulgar.) 

belly-worm,  s.  Any  worm  that  breeds  in  the 
belly,  i.  e.,  in  the  intestines.  [ENTOZOA.] 

b8r-iy,  r.  t.  &  i.    [From  belly,  v.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  Transitive:  To  cause  to  swell  out,  to  render 
protuberant. 

"  Your  breath  of  full  consent  belly'd  his  sails." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  2. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  To  swell  or  bulge  out,  to  become  protuberant. 
"Heav'n  bellies  downward  and  descends  in  rain." 

Dryden:   Virgil's  Mneid,  vi.  918. 
t2.  To  strut, 
bel  -tf-ful,  8.    [Eng.  belly ;  full.'} 

1.  As  much  as  fills  the  belly,  as  much  food  as  satis- 
fies t  lie  appetite. 

2.  In  coarse   humor;  As   much   of   anything   as 
satisfies  one's  desires.    (Vulgar.) 

" .  .  .  thus  King  James  told  his  son  that  he  would 
have  his  bellyful  of  parliamentary  impeachments." — 
Johnson. 

b§l  -lyMng,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BELLY,  r.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
.of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:    Swelling,    protuberant,    bulging 
out. 

11  'Midst  these  disports  forget  they  not  to  drench 
Themselves  with  bellying  goblets."  Philips. 

2.  Bot. :  Swelling   unequally  on  one  side,  as  the 
corollas  of  many  labiate  and  personated  plants. 

be  l5ck  ,  v.  t.    [A.  S.  belucan=to  lock  up:  pa. 

Jiar.  betocen.]    To  enlock,  to  fasten  firmly  as  with  a 
ock. 
bS-l6ck  ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BELOCK.] 

"  This  is  the  hand  which,  with  a  vow*d  contract, 
Was  tastbelock'd  in  thine." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

bS-lock'-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BELOCK.] 

bel  -&-man-Cy\  s.  [From  Gr.beZo»ianfia=divin- 
uu'ii  by  drawing  arrows  out  of  the  quiver;  from 
1,,-lcs  ;i  missile,  as  an  arrow,  a  dart,  and  mnntci(i  = 
prophesying,  power  of  divination ;  manteuomai=to 
divine,  to  prophesy,  from  mantis=one  who  divines, 
a  seer,  a  propliet.]  Divination  by  means  of  arrows 
.or  other  missiles.  It  is  alluded  to  in  Scripture  in 
Ezek.  xxi.2l  (in  Heb.  ver.  26),  where  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, standing  at  the  divergence  of  two  roads,  in  un- 
certainty as  to  whether  he  should  first  go  against 
Kabbah  or  Jerusalem,  had  recourse  to  divination, 
and,  according  to  our  version,  "  made  his  arrows 
bright."  Gesonius  renders  the  words  "  moved 
about  his  arrows"  or  "shook  together  his  arrows." 
Perhaps,  as  some  think,  he  inscribed  the  name  of  a 
city  on  each  arrow,  shook  them  all  together,  and 
then  drew  one  out  at  random,  resolved  to  attack  the 
;city  whose  name  came  first  forth. 

"Belomancy,  or  divination  by  arrows,  hath  been  in  re- 
.qtiest  with  Scythians,  Alnns,  Germans,  with  the  Africans 
and  Turks  of  Algier."—  Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

fbel  -o-mant,  «.  [Gr.  belos  ~  an  arrow,  and 
mant<8=a  diviner.]  One  who  divines  by  means  of 
arrows.  [BELOMANCY.] 

bel  -6-ne,  s.  [Lat.  6eion«=afish,  the  Sea  Adder, 
Syngnathus  acus;  Gr.  belene=(l)  any  sharp  point,  a 
needle ;  (2)  a  sharp-nosed  fish,  the  parnsn.  from 
i»e*os=a  missile,  an  arrow,  a  dart;  balln—to  throw.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the  order  Malacop- 
terygii  Abdominales,  and  the  family  Esocidae 
(Pikes).  One  species,  Belonevulgaris,  is  known  as 
the  Garfish,  the  Sea-pike,  the  Mackerel-guide,  the 
Green-bone,  the  Horn-fish,  the  Long-nose,  the  Gore- 
bill,  and  the  Sea-needle,  names  mostly  founded  on 
peculiarities  in  its  structure.  It  is  two  feet  in 
length.  The  species  is  European.  There  are  several 
American  species. 

be-l5ng',  r.  i.  [Eug.  prefix  6e.  and  O.  Eng.  long= 
to  belong,  to  belong  to :  A.  S.  gelang= along,  owing 
to,  in  consequence  of  belonging  to,  proper;  Dut. 
belangen  =  to  concern;  belang  =  importance,  con- 
cern, interest;  be,  and  langen=to  reach,  to  fetch; 
Ger.  gelangen  =  to  arrive  at,  to  come  to,  to  attain, 
to  obtain.] 

I.  To  be  the  property  of,  to  be  under  the  con- 
trol of. 

1.  Of  things :  To  be  the  property  of. 

"  .  .  .  and  her  hap  was  to  light  upon  a  part  of  the 
field  t'i'l">i(ji»'j  unto  Bouz." — Ruth  ii.  3. 

2.  Of  persona:  To  bo  under  the  control  of.    (Used 
specially  of  a  child,  a  ward,  a  servant,  or  a  slave.) 

"  And  David  said  unto  him.  To  whom  belongeat  thou  ? 
nnd  whence  art  thou  ?    And  he  said,  I  am  a  young  man  of 
t,  servanttoan  Amalekite."— 1  Samuel  xxx.  13. 
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II.  To  appertain  to,  to  be  connected  with. 
1.  Of  things: 

(1)  To  be  appendant  to,  to  be  attached  to,  to  be  a 
dependency  of,  or  to  be  a  portion  of,  though  now 
detached. 

"  Now  Manasseh  had  the  land  of  Tappuah,  but  Tappuah 
on  the  border  of  Manasseh  belonged  to  the  children  of 
Kphraim." — Joshua  zvii.  8. 

(2)  To  be  the  proper  business  of,  to  appertain  to 
one  as  a  duty  to  be  discharged  or  a  work  to  be 
executed. 

".  .  .  and  unto  whom  the  execution  of  that  law 
belongeth."— Hooker.  Eccl.  Pol.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  L,  §  1. 

(3)  To  be  the  quality  or  attribute  of. 

"The  faculties  belonging  to  the  supreme  spirit  are 
unlimited  and  boundless,  fitted  and  designed  for  infinite 
objects." — Cheyne. 

(4)  To  have  a  certain  fixed  relation  to,  to  relate  to, 
to  have  an  essential  connection  with. 

"  He  that  is  unmarried  careth  for  the  things  that,  belong 
to  the  Lord  .  .  ."—1  Corinthians  vii.  32. 

(5)  To  be  suitable  for,  to  be  appropriate  to,  to  be 
the  concomitant  of. 

"  Your  tributary  drops  belong  to  woe." 

Shakesp.:  Borneo  and  Juliet,  iii.  2. 

2-  Of  persons:  To  bo  connected  with  a  place  by 
birth  or  residence. 

"...  R -C ,  sai-d  to  belong  to  Edinburgh,  .  .  ." 

—  Weekly  Scotsman,  January  3,  1880. 

be-long -Ing,  pr.  par.  &s.    [BELONG.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  Asftubst.:  Any  thing  belonging  to  one;  a  quality 
or  endowment.    (Usually  in  the  plural.) 

"  Thyself  and  thy  belongings 
Are  not  thine  own  so  proper    .    .    ." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  1. 

Also  in  the  sense  of  human  belongings,  relations. 
"  Decreases  his  welfare,  and  perhaps  injures  his  belong- 
ings."— H.  Spencer;  Data  of  Ethics,  6,102. 

bel  -on-lte,  s.  [In  Gor.  belonit;  from  Gr.  belone= 
any  sharp  point,  a  needle;  belos=a  missile;  ballo 
=to  throw.] 

1.  A  mineral,  called  also  Aikinite  (q.  y.). 

2.  An  undetermined  mineral,  consisting  of  color- 
less and  transparent  microscopic  acicular  crystals, 
found  by  Zirkel  in  some  semi-glassy  volcanic  rocks. 

be-look ',  r.  I.  [A.  S.  bilocian=to  look  at.]  To 
look  to,  consider. 

"  Bithennkenn  and  bilnkenn 
Off  all  thatt  tatt  he  wile  don." 

Ormulum,  2,917. 

bSl-op  -te"r-flL,  s.  [Gr.  belos=a  missile,  such  as 
an  arrow,  a  dart,  from  ballo=to  throw;  pteron  =  a 
foather,  a  wing;ptesthai,  2  aor.  inf.  of  petomai  =  to 
fly.] 

PalcBont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  shells  belonging  to 
the  family  Sepiadee.  The  name  is  given  because  the 
shell  is  externally  winged.  In  1875  two  species  were 
known,  both  of  them  from  the  Eocene  of  France 
and  England.  (Tate.) 

b§-lord  ,  r.  i.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  lord.]  To  act 
the  lord  over,  to  domineer  over.  (Calmet.) 

tbe-l6v  e,  r.  /.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  Zoue.J  To 
love  greatly.  (Used  now  only  in  the  past  participle 
[BELOVED],  and  more  rarely  in  the  present  one 
[BELOVING].) 

"  If  beauty  were  a  string  of  silk,  I  would  wear  it  about 
my  neck  for  a  certain  testimony  that  I  belove  it  much."— 
Wodroephe:  Fr.  <£•  Eng.  Gr.  (1623).  p.  322. 

bS  lived  ,  pa.  par.,  a.  &  «.     [BELOVE.]    Loved 
greatly. 
A.  A  8  past  participle  tfr  adj.:  Used— 

(1)  Of  a  lover  to  his  mistress,  and  vice  versa;  or 
members  of  one  family  to  each  other. 

"  Pardon,  beloved  Constance    .    .    ." 

Remans:  The  Vespers  of  Palermo.  *. 

(2)  Of  a  person  in  society  manifesting  specially 
amiable  qualities. 

"He  was  beloved  by  all,  and  most  of  all  by  the  chil- 
dren." Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  3. 

(3)  Of  persons  constituting  one  political  or  relig- 
ious brotherhood. 

(a)  In  a  general  sense : 

"  One  hour  of  their  beloved  Oliver  mi^ht  even  now  restore 
the  glory  which  had  departed."— Macaitlay.  Hist.  Eny,t 
ch.  i. 

(b)  Spec.:    Used  of    members  of    the    Christian 
Church  with  warm  feelings  of  affection  to  each 
other. 

"...    our  beloved  Barnabas  and  Paul."— Acts  xv.  25. 

*~  Hence  the  apostolic  phrase  "  dearly  belovod  " 
has  been  introduced  from  the  NewTestament  (Phil- 
emon i.,  &c.)  into  liturgic  worship. 

lt  Dearly  beloved  brethren,  the  Scripture  moveth  us  .  .  ." 
—Liturgy:  Morning  Prayer;  Ibid.,  Evening  Prayer. 
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(4)  Of  a  pious  man  loved  by  God,  or  yet  more,  of 
the  Eternal  Son  of  God  viewed  as  an  object  of 
infinite  affection  on  the  part  of  the  Eternal  Father. 

"...  Solomon  .  .  .  whowasfre/ored  of  his  God." 
— Kehemiah  xiii.  26. 

"And  lo,  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  This  is  My 
beloved  Son."— Matthew  iii.  17. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Of  earthly  things:  One  greatly  loved. 

"  Not  for  Bohemia    .    .    . 
.    .    .    will  I  break  my  oath 
To  this  my  fair  beloved." 

Shakesp.:   Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

2.  Of  heavenly  beings:  The  Son  of  God,  the  second 
person  of  the  Trinity. 

"Of  all  on  earth  whom  God  so  much  doth  grace, 
And  let  -  His  owne  Beloved  to  behold." 

Spenser:  Hymne  of  Heavenly  Beau  tie. 

|be-l6v  -Ing,  pr.  par.    f BELOVE.] 

bS-16'w,  prep.  &  adv.    [Eng.  prefix  6c,  and  low.] 

A.  As  preposition: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Under  a  place ;  beneath ;  not  so  high  as  another 
object,  with  the  sense  of  motion  to,  or  position  in. 

"...    for  all  belotc  the  moon 
I  would  not  leap  upright." 

>Vi(iAcsj>.;  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

*[  Some  editions  have  beneath  instead  of  below. 

2.  Nearer  the  sea  than  anything  else  situated  at  a 
certain  spot  on  a  river. 

"...    below  that  junction   fof  the  rivers]." — Keith 
Johnston:  Oazett.  (ed.  1864),  p.  837. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Inferior  in  rank,  dignity,  splendor,  or   excel- 
lence. 

"The  noble  Venetians  think  themselves  equal  at  least  to 
the  electors  of  the  empire,  and  but  one  degree  below 
kings."— Add  i  son. 

2.  Unworthy  of,  unbefitting,   unsuitable  to;  be- 
neath what  might  be  expected  of  one's  character, 
status,  or  profession. 

" '  Tig  much  below  me  on  his  throne  to  sit ; 
But  when  I  do,  you  shall  petition  it." 

Dryden. 

B.  As  adverb : 

I.  Literally:    Really  or  apparently  in  a    lower 
place  as  contradistinguished  from  an  object  in  a 
higher  one,  the  spectator  being  supposed  to  look 
from   a   certain   portion   of    the   earth's   surface. 
Specially — 

On  or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  up  in  the  air,  up  a  hill,  on  a 
housetop,  &c. 

"  This  Baid,  he  led  them  up  the  mountain's  brow, 
And  show'd  them  all  the  shining  fields  below." 

Dryden. 

II.  figuratively: 

1.  On  earth,  as  opposed  to  in  heaven. 

"  For  one  that's  bless'd  above,  immortaliz'd  below," 

Smith. 

2.  In  hades,  in  the  state  of  the  dead,  as  distin- 
guished from  on  earth. 

"  The  gladsome  ghosts  in  circling  troops  attend  ; 
Delight  to  hover  near,  and  long  to  know 
What  bus'ness  brought  him  to  the  realms  below." 

I>ryden. 

3.  In  hell. 

"  When  sufPring  saints  aloft  in  beams  shall  glow. 
And  prosp'rous  traitors  gnash  their  teeth  below." 

Tickell. 

4.  Inferior   in   dignity,    as     "  the   court  below" 
meaning  the  court  inferior  in  dignity,  and  subordi- 
nate to  the  other. 

*be-16"wt',  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  lowt.~\  To  use 
abusive  language  to ;  to  call  bad  names. 

"...  returning  home,  rated  and  belowted  his  cook 
as  an  ignorant  scullion  .  .  ." — Ca»ide«. 

*bels<;h,  i'.  t.  [O.  Fr.  bele,  beal= handsome,  fair.] 
To  adorn. 

"  Bel  achy  d  or  made  fayre  :  Yenustas  decoratus." — 
Prompt.  Parr. 

*bel  -sire,  *bel  -syre  (yr  as  ir),  s.  [Fr.  bel- 
fine,  and  sire=lord,  sir.] 

1.  A  celebrated  ancestor. 

2.  A  grandfather. 

"  Here  bought  the  barne  the  belsyre's  pyltes." 

Piers  Plowman. 

*bel  swag  -g§r,  s.  [Eng.  bell,  and  swagger.']  A 
cant  word  for  a  whorem aster. 

"You  are  a  charitable  belsteagger;  my  wife  cried  out 
fire,  and  you  cried  out  for  engines." — Dryden. 

*beT~syre  (yr  as  ir),  s.  [BELSIEE.] 
belt  (l),*bglte,  s.  [A.  S.  belt=&  belt,  a  girdle; 
O.  Iccl.belti;  Dan.belte.bcelt;  Sw.balt;  O.H.Ger. 
balz;  Lat,  balteits  (sing.)  and  baltea  (neut.  pl.)=a 
girdle,  a  bolt,  such  as  a  sword-belt;  Gael.  J>att=the 
welt  of  a  shoe,  border,  belt ;  Wei.  gwald,  gicaldas— 
the  welt  of  a  shoe,  a  border.] 
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A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:    A  girdle;    a  band  around   tlio  body;    a 
cincture.    Specially— 

(a)  A  girdle,  generally  of  leather,  from  which  a 
sword  or  other  weapon  is  hung. 

"  Brave  Gael,  my  pass,  in  danger  tried, 
Hangs  in  my  belt,  and  by  my  side." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  taAv,  v.  4. 

(b)  A  girdle  round  the  waist  as  an  article  of  attiro 
or  ornament. 

(c)  A  bandage  used  by  surgeons  for  supporting 
injured  limbs,  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

2.  Fig.:   Anything  natural  or  artificial   shaped 
liko  a  sword  or  other  belt. 

(1)  Gen. :  In  the  foregoing  sense.    [Seo  also  II.  4.] 
"...     we  came  to  a  broad  belt  of  sand-dunes     .     .     ." 
—  Dane  in;   Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  iv. 

<-;  x/)(?r. :  A  long,  narrow,  natural  wood  or  arti- 
ficial plantation  of  trees. 

"A  gleaming  crag  with  belts  of  pines." 

Tennyson:  The  Two  Voices. 
(3)  Restraint  of  any  kind, 

"  He  cannot  buckle  his  distemper'd  cause 
Within  the  belt  of  rule." 

Shakes?:  Macbeth,  v.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Her.i&c.:  A  badge  or  token  of  knighthood. 

"  If  by  the  blaze  I  mark  aright, 
Thou  beur'st  the  belt  and  spur  of  knight." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  30. 

1[  Pugilistic  belt:  A  belt  won  by  a  champion 
pugilist  or  athlete.  He  must  give  it  up  to  any  one 
who  challenges  and  vanquishes  him. 

2.  Much.:  A  strap  or  flexible  band  to  communi- 
cate motion  from  one  wheel,  drum   or   roller  to 
another  one. 

3.  Masonry :  A  range  or  course  of  plain  or  fluted 
stones  or  bricks  projecting  from  the  rest. 

4.  Phys.  Geog.:  Anything  shaped  like  a  sword  or 
other  belt.    [I.  2.]  Specially  (pi.) :  Two  passages  or 
straits   connecting   the   Baltic   with   the  German 
Ocean,  viz.,  (a)  the  Great  Belt,  between  the  islands 
of  Seel  and  and  Laland  on  the  north,  and  Ftihnen 
And  Langeland  on  the  west,    (b)  The  Little  Belt, 
between  the  mainland  of  Denmark  on  the  west,  ana 
the  island  of  Fiihnen  on  the  east. 

"It  [the  Baltic]  is  often  partially  frozen.  Charles  X. 
of  Sweden,  with  an  army,  crossed  the  Belts  in  1658." — 
Haydn:  Diet.  Dates  (ed.  1878),  p.  71. 

5.  Astron.:  A  varying  number  of  dusky,  bolt-like 
bauds  or  zones  encircling  the  planet  Jupiter  par- 
allel to  his  equator,  as  if  the 

•clouds  of  his  atmosphere  had 
been  forced  into  a  series  of 
parallels  through  the  rapidity 
of  his  rotation,  and  the  dark 
body  of  the  planet  was  seen 
through  the  comparatively 
•clear  spaces  between. 

6.  Veterinary     Science :     A 
disease  among  sheep  treated 
by  cutting  off  the  tail,  laying 
th'1  sere  bare,  casting  mold  on 
it,  and  applying  tar  and  goose- 
grease. 


Jupiter's  Belts. 


B.  Attributively  in  compounds  liko  the  following, 
in  the  sense  of  pertaining  to  a  cincture  for  the  body 
or  any  of  the  other  kinds  of  bolt  described  above. 

belt-clasp,  s.  A  device  for  attaching  belts  to 
each  other  by  the  ends,  so  as  to  make  a  continuous 
band. 

belt-coupling,  s. 

Mach. :  \  device  for  joining  together  the  ends  of 
•one  or  more  belts  or  bands.  One  way  of  doing  this 
is  to  make  holes  near  the  extremities  of  the  bands, 
and  couple  them  by  thongs  of  lacing  leather  or  calf- 
skin. 

belt-cutter,  «.  A  machine  or  tool  for  slitting 
tanned  hides  into  strips  for  belting,  for  harness,  or 
for  any  similar  purpose. 

belt-lacing,  «.  Leather  thongs  for  lacing 
together  the  adjacent  ends  of  a  belt  to  make  it  con- 
tinuous. 

belt-pipe,  s. 

Mach.:  A  steam-pipe  which  surrounds  tho  cylin- 
der of  a  steam-engine. 

belt-punch,  s.  A  punch  for  boring  holes  in  a 
holt. 

belt-saw,  s.  An  endless  serrated  steel  bolt  run- 
ning over  wheels  and  caused  to  revolve  continu- 
ously. It  is  called  also  a  BAND-SAW. 

belt-shifter,  s. 

Mach. :  A  device  for  shifting  a  belt  from  one  pul- 
ley to  another. 

belt-speeder, «. 

Mach.:  A  pair  of  cone-pulleys  carrying  a  holt, 
-which  bar  shifting  become  tho  media  of  transmit- 
ting varying  rates  of  motion. 
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belt-Splicing,  s.  A  method  of  fastening  the 
ends  of  belts  together  by  splitting  one  and  cement- 
ing tho  tapering  end  of  the  other  between  the  por- 
tions of  the  first  thus  separated. 

belt-stretcher,  s.  A  device  for  drawing  together 
the  ends  of  a  belt  that  they  may  be  sewed  or  riv- 
eted together  so  as  to  make  the  belt  itself  continu- 
ous. 

belt-tightener,  s.  A  device  for  tightening  a  belt. 

belt-weaving  loom,  s.  A  loom  for  weaving 
heavy,  narrow  stuff  suitable  for  making  belts  for 
machinery. 

*belt  (2),  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    An  ax. 

"  Belt  or  to.:  Securis." — Prompt.  Parv. 

belt,  v.  t.  [From  belt,  s.  (q.  v.)]  To  encircle 
with  a  belt. 

"*Twas  done.    His  sons  were  with  him — all, 
They  belt  him  round  with  hearts  undaunted." 

Wordsioorth:  White  Doe  of  Kyis  tone,  iv. 

Bel-tane,  BeT-tein,  s.  [Ir.  Bealtine,  B6iltine= 
tho  fire  of  Baal  or  Belus,  tho  Phoenician  god ;  Mina 
Beal~tine~the  month  of  May.  Gael.  Bealtuinn= 
May-day.  Compare  A.  S.  bcel  =  a  funeral  pile,  a 
burning.] 

Celtic  Myth.:  A  superstitious  observance  now 
or  formerly  practiced  among  the  Scottish  and  Irish 
Celts,  as  welj  as  iu  Cumberland  and  Lancashire. 
The  Scotch  observe  the  Beltane  festival  chiefly  on 
the  1st  of  May  (old  style),  though  in  the  west  of 
that  country  St.  Peter's  Day,  June  29th,  was  pre- 
ferred. In  Ireland  there  wore  two  Belteins,  one  ou 
the  1st  of  May,  and  the  other  on  the  21st  of  June. 
The  ceremonies  varied  in  different  places,  but  one 
essential  part  of  them  everywhere  was  to  light  a 
fire.  At  Callander,  in  Perthshire,  tho  boys  went  to 
the  moors,  cut  a  table  out  of  sods,  sat  round  it,  lit 
a  fire,  cooked  and  ate  a  custard,  baked  an  oatmeal 
cake,  divided  it  into  equal  segments,  blackened  ono 
of  those,  drew  lots,  ancf  then  compelled  the  boy  who 
drew  out  the  blackened  piece  to  leap  throe  times 
through  tho  fire,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  for  tho 
district  a  year  of  prosperity.  In  Ireland,  cattle 
were  driven  through  the  fire.  The  name  given  sug- 
gests that  the  actual  worship  of  Baal  as  tho  sun, 
which  could  easily  havecome  from  tho  Phoenicians, 
existed  in  Great  Britain  in  pre-Christian  times. 
Originally  human  sacrifices  may  have  been  offered, 
and  then  as  primitive  society  began  to  discern  the 
cruelty  of  this  practice,  it  may  have  baon  doomed 
enough  for  the  victim  to  pass  through  the  fire  in 
place  of  being  burnt  to  death.  Finally,  cattle 
would  tend  to  be  substituted  for  human  beings. 
Merry-makings  came  at  length  to  attend  the  Bel- 
tane festival.  [See  the  examples  under  the  com- 
pound words-] 

"At  Beltane,  quhen  ilk  bodie  bownia 

TQ  Peblis  to  the  Play, 
To  heir  the  singin  and  the  soundis, 

The  solace,  euth  to  say." 

Peblis  to  the  Play,  st.  1. 

Beltane-fire,  s.  Tho  fire  lit  on  occasion  of  tho 
Beltane  festival. 

Beltane-game,  s.  Tho  game  played  at  the  fes- 
tival. 

"  That  kindled  when  at  beltane-game 
Thou  led  at  the  dance  with  Malcolm  Grseme." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  15. 

Beltane-tree,  8.  The  tree,  branch,  or  faggot 
burnt  by  the  Celts  at  the  festival. 

"  But  o'er  his  hills,  on  festal  day, 
How  blazed  Lord  Ronald's  Beltane-tree." 

Scott:  Qlenftnlas. 
belt  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BELT,  v.  t.}    Encircled. 

A.  As  past  participle :  Iu  senses  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  verb. 

B.  -4s  adjective:    Specially — 

1.  Wearing  a  belt. 

"  Where  with  puffd  cheek  the  belted  hunter  blew." 
Tennyson:  Palace  of  Art. 

2.  Affixed  by  a  belt. 

"  With  belted  sword  and  spur  on  heel." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  i.  4. 

3.  Surrounded  as  with  a  belt. 

"...  park-like  meadow  land  .  .  .  belted  and 
interspersed  with  ornamental  woods  .  .  ."— Times, 
October  30,  1875.  (Advt.) 

belted-plaid,  belted  plaid,  s.  Tho  species  of 
mantle  worn  by  Higlilauders  in  full  military  dress. 

"  The  uniform  was  a  ncnrlet  jacket,  Ac.,  tartan  plaid  of 
twelve  yards  plaited  round  the  middle  of  the  body,  the 
upper  part  being  fixed  on  the  left  shoulder  ready  to  be 
thrown  loose  and  wrapped  over  both  shoulders  and  fire- 
locks in  rainy  weather.  At  night  the  plaid  served  the 
Siri'osn  of  a  blanket,  and  was  a  sufficient  covering  for  the 
ighlander.  These  were  called  belted  plaids,  from  being 
kept  tight  to  the  body  by  a  belt  .  .  ." — Col.  Stewart's 
Sketches,i.  246-7.  (Jamfeson.) 
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B6l  -tein,  s.    [BELTANE.] 

belt  -3r,  s.  [Compare  Gael,  bualam—to  beat; 
buailte  =  beat ;  6ua/arffc=beating;  bualtaire  =  one 
who  beats  another.]  A  pelting. 

"I'll  stand  ahint  a  dike,  and  g^ie  them  a  belter  wi* 
Btaiies,  till  I  hae  na  left  the  souls  in  their  bodies,  if  ye 
approve  o't." — The  Entail,  ii.  160.  {Jamieson.) 

belt  -Ing,  s.  [BELT.]  A  flexible  band,  or  system 
of  floxiblo  oatids,  employed  to  communicate  motion 
to  wheels,  drums,  and  rollers. 

*belu,  s.    [A.  S.  bcelig.]    [BELLOWS.] 
"  The  belu  failide,  leed  is  waastid  in  the  fler."—  Wycltffe 
(Jer,  vi.  29). 

b£l-u  -ga,  s.  [In  Ger.,  &c.t  beluga,  from  Russ. 
beluga=the  Great  Sturgeon.] 

1.  A  species  of  fish— the  Great  or  Hausen  Stur- 
geon, the  Acipenser  huso.    It  is  sometimes  12  to  15 
feet  in  length,  and  weighs  1,200  pounds,  or  irr  rare 
cases  even  3,U)0.    Tho  best  isinglass  is  made  from 
its  swimming-bladder.    Its  fiesh,  though  sometimes 
eaten,  is  occasionally  unwholesome.    It  is  found  in 
the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas  and  tho  large  rivers 
which  flow  into  them. 

2.  A  cetacean,  Delphinapterusleucas.    Itiscalled 
also  the  White  Whale.    It  belongs   to  tho  family 
pelphinidee.    It  is  from  18  to  21  feet  in  length,  and 
inhabits  Davis  Straits  and  tho  otherportions  of  the 
Northern  Soas,  and  sometimes  ascends  rivers. 

Be'-lus,  s.  [BEL.]  Tho  Roman  name  of  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  divinity  called  Bel  in 
Isaiah  xlvi.  1.  [BEL.] 

bgl -ve-dere,  bel  -vl-dere,  «.  [In  Ger.  belve- 
dere; Fr.  belvedere,  belvtder;  Port,  belveder;  Ital. 
belvedere=(lit.)  a  fine  view,  from  Lat.  6enw«=tine, 
and  videre—to  see.] 

1.  Arch.:  A  room  built  above  tho  roof  of  an  edi- 
fice, for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  surrounding 
country. 

If  In  France  tho  term  belvedere  is  used  occasion- 
ally for  a  summer-house  in  a  park  or  garden. 

2.  Bot. :  A  plant,  Kochia  scoparia.    It  belongs  to 
tho  order  Cheuopodiacese  (Chenopods). 

bel-vlf-l-a,  s.  [Named  after  its  discoverer, 
Palisot  de  Beauvois.  Originally  called  Napoleona, 
after  tho  first  Napoleon,  but  altered  from  political 
reasons  to  Belvisia.]  A  genus  of  plants  constituting 
the  typical  one  of  the  order  Belvisiaccse  (q.  v.). 

bel-vIs.-1-a  -ce-ae  (Z,mrf^),bel-vIs/-I-e-8B  (R. 
Brown),  s,  pi.  [ BELVISIA.] 

Bot.:  A  small  order  of  plants,  called  by  Lindley, 
in  English,  Napoleonworts.  They  are  allied  to  tho 
Myrtacetp,  which  they  resemble  in  their  inferior  sev- 
eral-celled ovary,  their  numerous  stamina  turned 
inward  in  the  bud,  &c. ;  but  differ  in  their  plaited 
petals,  twisted  into  a  rotate  lobed  corolla,  and 
other  characters.  They  are  shrubs  or  trees,  from 
Africa,  and,  it  is  believed,  from  Brazil.  In  1846  four 
species  were  known,  in  two  genera. 

*be-l?'  (1),  *be-ire,  v.  t.    [BELIE.] 

*be  -ly  C2),  v.  t.  [Compare  Eng.  beleaguer;  Sw. 
beldtjra;  Dan.beleire;  Ger.  &eJa<?erer.]  To  besiege. 

"In  the  south  the  Lairds  of  Fernherst  and  Bacleugh 
did  assail  Jed  burgh,  a  little  town,  but  very  constant  in 
maintaining  the  King's  authority.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton 
belyed  Paslay." — Spotswood,  p.  259. 

*bel-yng.  s.  [An  old  spelling  of  the  word  BEAL- 
ING  (q.  v.).J  Suppuration. 

"Insanies:  Belyng."— MS.  Reg.,  17,  B.  xvii.,  f.  64  b. 

*Bel  -ze-bub,  s.    [BEELZEBUB.] 
*bem(l),s.    [BEAM,  «.] 
Heuene  bem:  The  sun  (?).    (Morris.} 
"And  slep  and  sag,  an  so  the  drern 
Fro  the  erthe  up  til  heuene  bem, 
A  leddre  stonden,  and  thor-on." 
Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  (ed.  Morris),  1605-7. 

*bem  (2),s.    [BEME.] 

be  -ma,  s.  [Gr.  bcma  (l)=a  step,  pace,  or  stride, 
(2)  a  rostrum,  a  raised  platform  from  which  to 
speak  ;  baino=to  stop,  (2)  to  stand,  (3)  to  go.] 

Arch. :  The  sanctuary,  presbytery,  or  chancel  of  a 
church.  [CHANCEL,  SANCTUARY.] 

"The  bema  or  chancel  was  with  thrones  for  the  bishops 
and  presbyters."—  St'rO.  Wheler:  Account  of  Churches,  p.  79. 

*be-mad',  v.  t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  mad.]    To 
make  mad. 
*be-mad  -ding,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [  BEMAD.] 

"...     making  just  report 
Of  how  unnatural  and  bemadding  sorrow 
The  king  hath  cause  to  plain." 

Shakexp.:  King  Lear,  iii.  1. 

fbe-mang  -le  (le  as  el),  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  6e, 
and  manr/le.]  To  mangle  (lit.  or  fig.). 

"Those  bemanglfil  limbs,  which  scattered  be 
About  the  picture,  the  sad  ruins  are 
Of  aev'n  sweet  but  unhappy  babes." 

Jleaumunt:  Psyche,  ii.  64. 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tlous,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


bemartyr 

•bg-mar-tyr  (yr  as  Ir),  r.  /.  [Eng.  prefix  be, 
and  martyr.]  To  make  a  martyr  of,  to  put  to  death 
for  one's  faith. 

"See  here  how  he  bemartyrfth  such  who  as  yet  do  snr- 
rive." — Fuller:  General  Worthies,  vol.  i. 

tbS-mask  ,  v.  t.  [Ena.  prefix  be,  and  mask.]  To 
mask,  to  hide,  to  conceal. 

"...  which  have  thus  bemasked  your  singular 
beauty  under  so  unworthy  an  array."—  Shelton:  Tranal.  of 
Don  Quixote,  I.  iv.  1. 

tbS-mat  -tSr,  r.  t.  ^Eng.  prefix  be,  and  matter.] 
To  daub  or  bespatter  with  matter.  (Swift.) 

be  ma  ul,  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  maul.]  To 
maul,  to  beat  severely. 

"  ,  .  .  was  just  going  to  snatch  the  cndgels  out  of 
Pidius'  hands,  in  order  to  bemaul  Yorick." — Sterne. 

be  ma  ze,  r.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  maze.]  To 
cause  to  be  in  a  maze.  [MAZE.] 

bS-mi  zed,  pa.  par.  &a.    [BEMAZE.] 

1.  Lit. :  Bewildered   with  regard  to  the   proper 
road  to  choose. 

"  Stock-still  there  he  stands  like  a  traveler  6emoz«d." 
Wordsteorth:  Written  in  Germany. 

2.  Fig. :  Bewildered  with  regard  to  other  matters. 

"Thy  lamp,  mysterious  word ! 
Which  whoso  sees,  no  longer  wanders  lost, 
With  intellects  bemazett  in  endless  doubt." 

Covper:  The  Task,  bk.  v. 

bSm  -bSx,  «.  [Gr.  bembix=(\)  a  top,  (2)  a  whirl- 
pool, (3)  a  buzzing  insect.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  hymenopterous  insects,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Bembicid*.  The  species, 
which  have  a  certain  resemblance  to  wasps,  are 
solitary  burrowers ;  they  store  up  flies  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  larva?.  They  are  found  in  hot  coun- 
tries. 

bSm-blj'-I-dse,  «.  pi.  [BEMBEX.]  A  family  of 
insects  belonging  to  the  order  Hymenoptera,  the 
tribe  Aculeata,  and  the  sub-tribe  Fossona.  Type, 
Bembex  (q.  v.). 

bSrn'-bld'-I-I-dse,  s.pl.  [BEMBIDITJM.]  A  family 
of  beetles  belonging  to  the  tribe  Geodephaga 
(feeders  on  land).  It  consists  of  minnte  predatory 
beetles,  generally  bright  blue  or  green,  with  yellow 
spots  and  a  metallic  luster.  They  frequent  damp 
places.  Typical  genus,  Bembidium. 

bSm  -bld'-I-fim,  t.  [A  diminutive  formed  from 
Gr.  bembix—a  buzzing  insect.]  [BEMBEX.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  foreign  beetles,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Bembidiidee.  They  have  large 
eyes  and  an  ovate  body.  [BEMBIDIIDJE.] 

Bern  bridge  (d  silent),  8.  &  a.  [Eng.  proper 
name  of  place — Bern ,'  bridge.] 

A.  Asfubst.  (Geog.\:  A  village  and  watering  place 
in  the  parish  of  Brading  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  in  any  way  or  relating  to 
the  village  described  under  A. 

Bembridge  series. 

Geology :  A  series  of  beds  of  Upper  Eocene  age, 
about  120  feet  thick,  consisting  of— 

(a)  Upper  marls,  containing  abundance  of  Mel- 
anin turritissinui. 

(6)  Lower  marls,  containing  Cerithium  mutabile, 
Cyrena  pulchra,  and  remains  of  Trionyx. 

J  Green  marls,  full  of  oysters. 
Bembridge  limestone,  a  compact,  cream-col- 
limestone,  alternating  with  shells  and  marls, 
containing  land  shells,  Bulimus  ellipticus.  Helix 
occlusa,  and  fresh-water  shells,  as  Lymnea  lang- 
iicata  and  Planorbis  discus ;  it  also  contains  Chara 
tubercula.    Several  mammalia  have  been  found,  as 
Palceotherium  and  Anoplotherium. 

•beme,  *bem  (2)  o;.  'bemes,  *bumes,  *be-men, 
O.  Eng. ;  *be-mys,  O.  Scotch) ,  ».  [A.  S.  beme,  byme 
=a  trumpet.]  A  trumpet. 

"Than  sal  be  herd  the  blast  of  6«m." 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  Edtn.,  t.  7  b. 
"  Trompors  gunne  heire  bemeit  blowe." 

Kyngof  Tars,  499. 
"Anon  he  doth  his  bemen  blowe." 

Alitaunder,  1,850. 

*be'me,  i\  t.  &  i.  [From  beme,  s.  (q.  vj  ;  A.  S. 
bymian=to  sound  or  play  on  a  trumpet.  Imitated 
from  the  sound.]  [BEMHNO.1 

1.  Trant. :  To  call  forth  by  sound  of  trumpet. 
(Scotch.) 

"Furth  faris  the  folk,  but  fenyeing  or  fabill, 
That  bemyt  war  be  the  lord,  luffsum  of  lait." 

'.''I'-u.i  and  Gat.,  iii.  8.     (Jamieson.) 

2.  Intransitive : 

(1)  To  sound  clearly  and  loudly  like  a  trumpet. 

"  Ase  ye  willeth  that  ower  beoden  bemen  an  dreamen  ine 
Drihtenes  earen."— Ancren  Riwle,  p.  430. 

(2)  To  resound,  to  make  a  noise.    (Scotch.) 

"  The  ekry  and  clamoure  followis  the  oist  within, 
Quhil  all  the  heuinnis  bemyt  of  the  dyn." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  296,  2.     (Jamieson.) 
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be-me  ne,  r.  t.  [A.  S.  bemcenan=to  bemoan.] 
[BEMOAN.]  To  lament  for. 

"  The  kyng  of  Tars  out  of  his  sade!  fel, 
The  blod  out  of  his  wounde  wel, 

Mony  mon  hit  bement."  —  Kyng  of  Tars,  1,068. 

*be-mgr  -cf,  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  mercy.] 
To  treat  with  mercy.  (Only  in  pa.  par.) 

"  I  was  bemercied  of  the  way  BO  speak,  misericordia 
donatus  .  .  ."  —  Goodwin:  Of  Justifying  Faith,  pt.  i., 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  2. 

*be-me'te,  v.  t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  mete;  A.  S. 
bemetan  =  to    measure  by,  to  find   out,   perceive, 
esteem,  consider.    In  Ger.  bemaxeer.]    To  mete,  to 
measure  all  over.  Figuratively,  as  in  the  following: 
"  Or  shall  I  so  bemete  thee  with  thy  yard, 
As  thou  shalt  think  on  prating  while  thou  liv'st  ?" 
Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

tbe'-mlng  -le  (le  as  9!),  v.  t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and 
mingle.]    To  mingle. 
tbe-mln'g-led  (led  as  eld),  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BE- 

HINOLE.J 

"  This  blad«,  in  bloody  hand  which  I  do  bear, 
And  all  his  gore  bemingled  with  this  glow." 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  106.     (Toad.) 

bS-mi  re,  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  mire.]  To 
soil  by  means  of  mire. 

be  -mi'  red,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BKMIRE.] 

"  .  .  .  or  if  they  be,  men,  through  the  dizziness  of 
their  heads,  step  beside,  and  then  they  are  bemired  to  pur- 
pose .  .  ."—  Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 


't  v.  t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  mis/.]    To 

envelop  or  involve  in  mist. 
be-mlst  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEMIST.] 
"  How  can  that  judge  walk  right,  that  is  bemisted  in  his 

way  t"—Feltham's  Resolves,  ii.  4. 

be-mi  -tred  (tred  as  te"rd),  a.    Wearing  a  mitre. 
"...    bediademed,  becoronetted,  bemitred." 
Carlyte;  Fr.  Rev.,  vol.  Ji.,  pt.  iii.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  L 

be-mo  an,  *bS-mo  ne.  r.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  prefix  be* 
and  moan,  v.  ;  A.  S.  bemcenan=to  bemoan,  to 
lament.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  moan  over,  to  deplore,  to  bewail, 
to  lament. 

"...  Enter  not  into  the  house  of  mourning,  neither 
go  to  lament  nor  bemoan  them."  —  Jeremiah  xvi.  5. 

T  It  is  sometimes  used  reflectively. 
"...    bemoaned  himself  piteously:    .    .    ."—  Macau- 
lay.   Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  moan,  to  lament. 

"...  nnd  was  bemoaning  of  the  hardness  of  my 
heart."  —  Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

*be-m6  an-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  bemoan;  -able.] 
That  may  be  bemoaned,  lamentable. 

be  mo  aned,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEMOAN.] 

be-mo'an-Sr,  «.  [Eng.  bemoan;  -er.]  One  who 
bemoans,  laments,  bewails.  (Johnson.) 

be-m&  an-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [BEMOAN.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  In  the  same  senses  as  the  verb. 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  lamenting,  bewailing,  or 
deploring,  the  words  uttered  under  the  influence  of 
grief. 

"How  didst  thou  spend  that  restless  night  in  mutual 
expostulations  and  bemoan  inas  of  your  loss."  —  /.'/'.  Hall: 
Work*,  ii.  80. 

be  -mock  ,  v.  t.  &,  i.    [Eng.  bet  and  mock.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  mock. 

11  Bemock  the  modest  moon."  —  Shakesp.;  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  mock,  to  practice  mocking. 
be-m6ck  ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEMOCK.] 
bS-mo'ck  -Ing,  pr.  par.    [BEMOCK.] 
*bS-m611',v.  t.    [Eng.  prefix  fee,  and  moil;  from 

Fr.    mouiller=to    wet.]       [MoiL.]      To   moil,    to 

bedraggle,  to  bemire  ;  to  cause  to  be  soiled  with 

mud  or  something  similar. 
*be-m6"il  ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEMOIL.] 
"Thou  shonld'st  have  heard  in  how  miry  a  place,  how 

she  was  bemoiled,  how  he  left  her  with  the  horse  upon 

her."—  Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

*be-mo~ll  -Ing,  pr.  par.    [BEMOIL.] 

be-m6~ist  -en  (t  silent),  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be; 
moisten.]  To  cover  with  moisture  ;  to  moisten. 
(Dr.  Allen.) 

bS-molst  -ened,  pa.  par.  &.  a.    [BEMOISTEN.] 

bS-molst  -en-Ing,  pr.  par.    [BEMOISTEN.] 

tbe  m5l  ,  tbe-m8ll  ,  s.  [Fr.  btmol.  In  Ital. 
bemolle.  From  Fr.  fc,  and  the  adj.  mo/,  the  same  as 
mau  (m.)»  mollis  (f.^  =  soft;  Lat.  moHis^soft.] 

In  this  country  :  A  musical  sign,  [»,  formed  like  a 
small  b,  placed  before  a  note  to  indicate  that  it 
should  bo  lowered  half  a  tone. 

In  England:  A  half-note. 

"  Now  there  be  intervenient  in  the  rise  of  eight,  in 
tones,  two  bemotls,  or  half-notes."—  Bacon.-  -Vaf.  Hist., 
Cent,  ii.,  g  104. 


ben 

be  mon  -ste"r,  r.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  &i,an<l  monster.] 
To  make  a  monster  of,  to  render  moustrous. 
"  Thou  chang'd  and  welf-covered  thing  !  for  shame, 
Bemonster  not  thy  feature." 

NAafcesp. .-  King  Le<ir,  iv.  2. 

*be-mb'u  ra,  *bi-mo  me,  *by-mo  me,  t-.  t. 
[Eng.  prefix  be,  and  mourn;  A.  S.  be»teornan=to 
mourn  for.]  To  mourn  for  or  over. 

"  .  ,  .  wymmen  that  weiliden  and  bymorneden  him." 
—  Wycliffe  (St.  Luke  xxiiL  27 ). 

*be-mow,  v.  t.    [Eng.  be;  mow.]    To  mock  at. 

"  The  Lord  shal  bemoire  them."—  Wycliffe  (Ps.  ii.  4). 

be-mud  -die,  r.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  muddle.] 
To  make  a  muddle  of ;  to  put  in  confusion. 
[MUDDLE.] 

bS-muf'-fle  (fle  as  fel),  v.  t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and 

muffle.]    To  muflle  (lit.  &fig.). 
bS-muf -fled,  pa.  par.    [BEMTJFFLE.] 
"...    and  is  bemujfled  with  the  externals  of  religion." 

—Sterne.-  Ser.,  17. 

bS-mul  $e,  v.  /.  [Lat.  mulcere  =  to  soothe, 
pacify.]  To  pacify,  appease. 

"  Saturne  was  eftsoones  oemulced  and  appaysed," — Sir 
T.  Elyot,  Governor,  p.  64. 

be-mu  §e,  v.  t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  muse.]    Gen- 
erally in  pa.  par.  (q.  v.) 
bS-ma  fed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEMTTSE.] 

1.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Muses;  enchanted. 
"...    so  when  those  incorrigible  things,  Poets,  are 

once  irrecoverably  bemused,  the  best  way  both  to  quiet 
them,  .  .  .  is  to  feed  their  vanity  .  .  ." — Pope: 
Letter  to  H.  Cromwell,  June  23,  1705. 

2,  Having  the  senses  confused  or  dazed,  as,  e.  g.,  in 
drinking. 

"  Is  there  a  parson  much  bemtts'd  in  beer?" 

Pope.-  Prologue  to  Satires. 

be-mu'§-lng,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BEHTTSE.] 
*bem -yng,  pa.  par.  &  s.    [BUMMIXG.]    (Scotch.) 
*ben,  portions  of  a  verb.    [BE,  BEEK.]    Various 
portions  of  the  verb  to  be. 

A.  The  1st,  2d  cfr  3d  persons  pi.  pres.  indie :  Are. 

"These  ben  the  poyntz  and  the  articles  ordeyned  of  the- 
bretheren  of  Seint  Katerine  in  the  cite  of  Londone." — 
English  Gilds  (Early  English  Text  Society),  p.  6. 

B.  The  infinitive :  To  be. 

"To  ben  a  trewe  knight, 
In  al  Tristremes  nede." 

Sir  Tristrem,  iii.  69. 

"And  now  thou  woldest  falaly  ben  about*1 
To  love  my  lady,  whom  I  love  and  serve." 

Chaucer.-  Canterbury  Tale#,  1,144-6. 

C.  The  perfect  participle :  Been. 

"  A  shereve  had  he  ben." 

Chaucer.-  Canterbury  Tales,  361. 

ben,  fbgnn,  prep.,  adv.,  &,  (1)  *.  TEng,  be ;  in,  A. 
S.  6e=by,  near  to,  to,  at,  in,  upon,  above,  with ;  and 
in=in,  into.  The  Scotch  ben  (Eng.  be,  in)  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Scotch  but;  Eng.  be-out;  A.  S. 
butan,  butun  (be,  u£an)=without.]  [Bcr.] 

A.  As  prep,  (of  the  form  ben) :  Inside;  toward  or 
into  the  interior  (of  a  house). 

"...  that  she  might  run  ben  the  house  .  .  ." — 
Scott:  Guy  Manne ring,  ch.  xxiii. 

B.  As  adverb  (of  the  form  ben) : 

1.  Lit. :  Inside. 

"  Now  butt  an'  ben  the  change-house  fills." 

Burns.-  The  Holy  Fair. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(a)  Toward  intimacy,  in  familiarity. 

"  There  is  a  person  well  I  ken, 
Might  wi'  the  best  gane  right  far  be>,." 

Ramsay;  Poems,  i.  336.     (Jamieson.\ 

(b)  Into    intimacy   with    the  enemy's  forces   in 
battle,  that  is,  into  the  midst  of  them. 

"...  though  I  admit  I  could  not  be  BO  far  ben  as  you 
lads,  seeing  that  it  was  my  point  of  duty  to  keep  to- 
gether our  handful  of  horse."— Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  xlviii. 

0.  As  subst.  (of  the  forms  ben  and  bcnn) :  The 
interior  apartment  of  a  two-roomed  cottage.  (It  is 
opposed  to  Scotch  but  or  butt,  the  outer  one.) 
[BUT,  s.] 

"A  tolerable  hut  is  divided  into  three  parts— a  butt, 
which  is  the  kitchen  ;  a  benn,  an  inner  room  ;  and  a  byar, 
where  the  cattle  are  housed."—  Sir  J.  Can-.-  Caledonian 
Sketches,  p.  405.  (Jamieson. ) 

T\  Byre  is  the  ordinary  spelling  of  the  name  for  a 
Scottish  cow-house. 

ben-end,  s.    Inner  part  of  a  cottage. 

"He  pu'd  up  his  bit  shabble  of  a  sword  an'  dang  aff  my 
bonnet,  when  I  was  a  free  man  i*  my  aiu  ben-end." — 
Brownie  of  Ko<lsbeck,  ii.  18.  (Jamieson.) 

ben-house,  s.  The  inner  or  principal  apartment 
of  a  two-roomed  cottage. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    net,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     son;     mfcte,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  6;     ey  =  a.       qu  -  kw. 
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ben  (2),  s.  [Gael,  beinn,  bheinn=a  mountain,  a 
hill,  a  pinnacle.]  [PEN.] 

A.  In  compos.  (Geog.  <&  Ord.  Lang.)  : 

1.  In  Scotland:  The  common  appellation  of  the 
higher  Scottish  mountains,  as  Ben  Nevis,  Ben  Mac 
Dhui,  Ben  Lawers,  Ben  Lomond,  Ben  Cruachan, 
Ben  Hope. 

f2.  In  Ireland:  (a)  A  hill,  as  Benbaun.  Ben- 
gower;  (b)  a  rocky  promontory,  asBengore  Head. 

fB.  As  a  distinct  word:    A  mountain.    (Scotch.) 
"  And  the  river  that  flow'd  from  the  Ben." 

Jacobite  Relics,  ii.  421.  (Jamieson.) 
ben  (3),  s.  [A  contraction  for  behen;  from  Pers. 
<fe  Arab,  bahman,  behmen=(l)  a  herb,  the  leaves  of 
which  resemble  ears  of  corn  saffron;  (2)  a  medi- 
cine, of  which  there  were  two  kinds,  one  red  and  the 
other  white;  (3)  the  doe-rose  (Rosa  canina),  from 
Pers.  &  Arab.  &at/ian=the  dog-rose,  (Jfaftn.)] 

1.  Chiefly  in   compos.:     The   Horse-radish  Tree 
(Moringapterygosperma).    [MORINGA.]    The  flow- 
ers, leaves,  and  tender  seed-vessels  are  eaten  by  the 
natives  of  India  in  their  curries.    The  winged  seeds 
are  the  Ben-nuts  mentioned  below, 

2.  As  an  independent  icord:    Ben,  or  White  Ben, 
(Silene  inflata,  Linn.).    Formerly  it  was  designated 
Cucubalus  behen,  whence  came  the  abbreviation 
Ben. 

ben-nuts,  s.  p7.  [Eng.  ben:  nuts.  In  Ger.  Behen- 
nuss.}  [BEN.]  The  seeds  of  the  Horse-radish  Tree 
(Moringa  pterygospertna).  From  these  the  Oil  of 
Ben  was  extracted. 

ben-Oil,  Oil  Of  ben,  s.  [Eng.  ben  ;  oil.  In  Ger. 
BehenGL]  Oil  expressed  from  the  Ben-nuts  described 
above.  It  is  used  by  manufacturers  of  perfumery^ 
and  by  watchmakers. 

Ben,  a.,  prefix.  [Heb.  ben.  A  frequent  prefix  to 
Hebrew  proper  names=son  of,  as  Se»janiin=sonof 
the  right  hand.  J 

ben-ar,  a.    More  genial.    [BEIN.] 
"  Into  sum  benar  realme." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  174,  15. 

*ben-a-ttire,  s.  A  holy-water  sprinkler.  (Prompt. 
Fan.'.,  p.  31.) 

bench,  *benche,  *benk,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  benc=o. 
bench,  a  table;  banc=a.  bench,  bank,  or  hillock; 
O.  Sax.  bank.benki;  Sw.  bank;  Dan.  bcenk;  O. 
Icel.  bekkr;  But,,  Ger.,  &  Wei.  bank;  O.  Fries.,  O. 
L.  Ger.,  &  Corn,  benk;  iT.binse;  Gael.binnse;  Fr. 
bane;  Sp.  &  Port,  franco,'  Ital.panca=a  bench  or 
stool.  Bench  and  Bunk  were  originally  the  same 
word.]  [BANK.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  things: 

(a)  Gen.:    A  long  seat  made  of  wood  or  other 
material.    It   differs    from  a  stool  in  its  greater 
length. 

"  Indeed,  if  the  lecture-room  could  hold  2,000  instead 
of  600  ...  I  do  not  doubt  that  every  one  of  its 
benches  would  be  occupied  on  these  occasions." — Tyn- 
dall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  iv.  7L 

(b)  fipec.:  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1  (a). 

2.  Of  persons:  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1  (6). 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Law: 

(a)  The  seat  which  judges  or  magistrates  occupy 
officially  in  a  court  of  justice. 

(b)  The  judges  or  magistrates  sitting  together  to 
try  can's. 

*<[  The  Court  of  King's  Bench  (named  when  a 
female  sovereign  is  on  the  throne  The  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench) :  What  formerly  was  one  of  the 
three  chief  courts  in  England.  It  grew  up  rather 
than  was  created  in  the  early  Norman  times.  Tho 
judicial  business  of  the  Great  Council  of  the  nation 
coining  to  be  transacted  in  the  king's  palace,  the 
court  which  attended  to  it  was  called  that  of  the 
Aula  Lewi's,  viz.,  of  tho  king's  palace.  It  gradually 
separated  into  three — the  Courts  of  King's  Bench, 
of  Common  Pleas,  and  of  the  Exchequer.  The  first 
of  these  exercised  control  over  tho  inferior  courts, 
and  took  special  cognizance  of  trespasses  against 
tho  king's  peace.  [See  Ac  ETIAM.]  From  its  very 
outset  it  was  a  Court  of  Record.  Its  separate 
existence  was  abolished  by  tho  Judicature  Act  of 
1^7:;,  and  now  it  is  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of 
tho  High  Court  of  Judicature. 

"...  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench."— 
Macaulay:  Hist,  t'mj.,  eh.  xi. 

2.  Carp.,  Joincrji-,  cfv. .'  A  support  for  tools  and 
work  in  various  mechanical  operations,  as  carpen- 
try, metal  and  leather  work,  &c. 

3.  Engineering :  A  horizontal  ledge  on  the  side  of 
a  cutting;  an   embankment   or   parapet,  a  berme, 
a  banquette. 

B.  As  adj.:  In  anything  pertaining  or  relating  to 
a  bench. 
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bench-Clamp,  s.  A  jaw-tool  attached  to  a  work- 
bench, for  holding  an  article  to  be  operated  on  in 
place. 

bench-drill,  K.  \  drill  adapted  to  be  used  on  a 
machinist's  or  carpenter's  bench. 

bench-hammer,  s. 

Metallurgy :  A  finisher's  or  blacksmith's  hammer. 

bench-hole,  s.    The  hole  of  a  bench. 

"We'll  beat  'em  into  bench-hole*." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  7. 

bench-hook,  s. 

Carp.  &  Joinery :  A  stop  or  abutment  which  occu- 

§ies  a  vertical  mortise  in  a  carpenter's  bench.  It  is 
esigned  to  prevent  the  wood  in  process  of  being 
operated  on  from  getting  displaced. 

bench-lathe,  s. 

Carpentry :  A  small  lathe  such  as  may  be  mounted 
on  a  post  which  stands  in  a  socket  in  a  bench, 

bench-mark,  s. 

Surveying :  A  mark  showing  the  starting-point  in 
leveling  along  a  line ;  also  one  of  a  series  of  simi- 
lar marks  affixed  at  convenient  distances  to  sub- 
stantial or  permanent  objects,  to  show  the  exact 
points  upon  which  the  leveling-staffs  were  placed 
when  tho  various  levels  were  read,  thus  facilitating 
reference  and  correction. 

bench-plane,  s. 

Joinery:  A  joiner's  plane  for  working  a  flat  sur- 
face. There  are  various  types  of  it,  named  in  the 
order  of  their  fineness,  jack,  long,  trying-panel, 
smooth,  and  jointer  planes. 

bench-reel, ». 

Sail-making:  A  spinning-wheel,  on  the  pirn  of 
which  the  sailmaker  winds  tho  yarn. 

bench-screw,  s. 

Carpentry :  The  wooden  screw  which"  works  the 
movable  jaw  of  the  joiner's  bench-vise. 

bench-shears,  s. 

Copper,  Zinc,  Iron,  and  Tin-plate  Working :  Hand- 
shears,  the  end  of  whose  lower  limb  is  turned  at 
right  angles,  and  is  received  in  a  socket  in  the 
bench  of  a  workman. 

bench-show,  s.    An  exhibition  of  dogs,  &c. 

bench-strip,  s. 

Carpentry :  A  batten  or  strip  on  a  carpenter's 
bench,  which  may  be  fixed  at  a  given  distance  from 
the  edge  to  assist  in  steadying  the  work. 

bench-table,  s. 

Arch,:  A  low  stone  seat  on  the  inside  of  the 
walls,  and  sometimes  round  the  bases  of  the  pillars 
in  churches,  porches,  cloisters,  <fcc. 

bench-vise,  s. 

Carp.,  Metall.,  <&c. :  A  vise  provided  with  means 
for  attachment  to  a  wood  or  metal-worker's  bench. 

bench-warrant,  s. 

Laic:  A  process  issued  against  a  person  by  a 
court  of  law. 

bgnch,  *benche,  *y-benche,  v.  t.  &  i.  [From 
bench,  s.  (q.  v.)J 

A.  Transitive:  To  seat  upon  a  bench. 

"  His  cupbearer,  whom  I  from  meaner  form 
Have  bench'd,  and  rear'd  to  worship." 

Shakesp.:   Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

B.  Intrans, :  To  sit  on  a  bench  or  in  a  court  of 
justice. 

bench'-ed,  benn'-kedd.pa.par.  &  a.  Furnished 
with  benches. 

"Tatt  bridnless  hus  wass  all 
Withth  thrinne  bennkess  t>e:mkedd." 

Ormulum,  15,231. 

'"Twas  bench' d  with  turf." — Dryden. 
bench  -er,  e.    [Eng.  bench ;  -er.] 

A.  Orrfmary  Language : 

1.  Gen. :  Any  one  who  sits  upon  a  bench. 

"If  the  pillows  be  of  silver  and  the  benches  of  gold,  and 
though  the  benchers  be  kings  .  .  ." — Golden  Boke,  let.  7. 
(S.  in  Boucher.) 

2.  Specially : 

(a)  One  who  sits  upon  the  bench  within  or  in  front 
of  a  tavern,  an  idler. 
(6)  A  judge,  a  magistrate,  a  senator. 

"You  are  well  understood  to  be  nperfecter  giber  for  the 
table,  thim  a  necessary  bencherin  the  Capitol." — Shal.<'*ji.: 
Coriulanus,  ii.  1. 

B.  Technically: 

*1.  Municipal  arrangements:  A  councilman. 

"This  Corporation  [New  Windsor]  consists  of  a  mayor, 
two  bailiffs,  and  twenty-eight  other  persons,  who  are  to  be 
chosen  out  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough,  thirteen  of 
which  are  called  fellows,  and  ten  of  them  aldermen  or 
chief  benchers." — Ashmole:  Berkshire,  iii.  58. 


bend 

2.  Eng.  Law  (Inns  of  Court), Plur.  Benchers:  Tho 
senior  members  of  the  legal  societies  known  as  tho 
Inns  of  Court.  Formerly  they  were  called  ancients. 
They  were  admitted  within  the  bar,  and  were  there- 
fore also  denominated  inner  barristers  as  distin- 
guished from  utter  (outer)  barristers,  whoso  ap- 
propriate place  wasoutside  the  bar.  [BARRISTER.] 
They  govern  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  are  themselves 
practically  the  Inns,  notwithstanding  which  they 
exercise  the  national  function  of  deciding  who  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  bar  with  the  privilege  of  practic- 
ing in  the  law  courts,  and  who  shall  be  prevented 
from  obtaining  this  privilege.  They  can  also  dis- 
bench  or  disbar  a  barrister;  an  appeal,  however, 
lying  from  them  to  the  judges. 

"He  [Selden]  seldom  or  never  appeared  publicly  at  the 
bar  (tho'  a  bencher),  but  gave  sometimes  chamber-coun- 
sel."— Wood:  Athen.  Oxon. 

bencher-Ship,  s.  The  dignity  or  office  of  a 
bencher.  (Lamb :  Essays  of  Elia.) 

bench  -Ing,  *bennkinnge,  s.    A  row  of  benches. 

'  Thar  wass  an  bennkinnge  lah." 

Ormulttm,  15,232. 

ben-Ch<l  -eft,  s.    [A  South  American  word.] 
Entom.:  A  black  bug   of   the   genus   Reduvius, 
found  on  the  South  American  Pampas. 

bend  (1),  *bende  (pret.  bent*  *bended;  pa.  par. 
bent,  *bended,  *ibent),v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  bendan=  (1> 
to  bend,  incline,  or  lean,  (2)  to  stretch,  to  extend; 
O.  Icel.  benda;  Fr.  banaer~to  bind,  stretch,  bend, 
used  in  the  sense  of  fcenrf,  chiefly  of  a  bow.  Origi- 
nally (bend  is  derived  from  band)  band  and  bond 
were  but  different  methods  of  writing  the  same, 
word.  (Trench:  Eng.  Past  and  Present,  p.  65.)} 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.  Of  things  material :  To  employ  appropri- 
ate means  to  render  anything  temporarily  or  per- 
manently curved  or  crooked ;  to  incline.  Used 
specially— 


form  it  may  impel  an  arrow. 

"They  bend  their  bows,  they  whirl  the  slings  around.'* 

Dryden. 

(2)  Of  -portions  of  the  human  body :  To  render 
them  arched  or  curved,  or  angular,  or  turn  them  in 
a  particular  direction. 

(a)  Of  the  back:  To 'make  it  for  the  time  being; 
arched  or  curved. 

"But  bends  his  sturdy  back  to  any  toy 
That  youth  takes  pleasure  in,  to  please  his  boy." 
Cowper:  Tirocinium. 

(b)  Of  the  knees:  To  make  them  take  an  angu- 
lar  form  by  more  or  less  decidedly  adopting  a 
kneeling  attitude. 

"Unto  my  mother's  prayers  I  bend  my  knee." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  v.  S. 

(c)  Of  the  brow:  To  knit  it  j  that  is,  to  throw  the 
muscular  part  of  it  into  a  series  of  curves  or  wavy 
furrows. 

"Some  have  been  seen  to  bite  their  pen,  scratch  their 
head,  bend  their  bratcs,  bite  their  lips,  beat  the  board, 
and  tear  their  paper." — Camden. 

(d)  Of  the  eyes,  one  of  the  ears,  or  of  the  footsteps  : 
To  turn  toward  or  in  a  particular  direction. 

"  Why  dost  t  him  bend  thine  eyes  upon  the  earth, 
And  start  so  often  when  thou  sitt'st  alone?" 

Shakrajt.;  1  Henry  IV.,  ii.  S. 

2.  Fig.  Of  things  immaterial:  To  incline  them, 
to  turn  them  in  a  particular  direction. 

(1)  To  put  in  order  for  use.    (The  metaphor  is 
taken  from  bending  a  bow.) 

"  As  a  fowler  was  bending  his  net,  a  blackbird  asked  him 
what  he  was  doing." — V  Estrange. 

(2)  To  conquer  a  person  or  people ;  to  subdue  by 
force ;  to  humble. 

"  What  cared  he  for  the  freedom  of  the  crowd  ? 
He  raised  the  humble  but  to  bend  the  proud." 

Byron:  Lara,  ii.  9. 

(3)  To  influence  by  gentler  methods;  to  rule  by 
means  of  tho  affections. 

"  As  unto  the  bow  the  cord  is, 
So  unto  the  man  is  woman, 
Though  she  bends  him,  she  obeys  him." 

Longfellow:  The  Song  of  Hiawatha,  I. 

(4)  To  cause  one's  own  mind  or  self  to  be  concen- 
trated upon  any  object  of  though  tor  aim.  To  apply 
(one's  self)  closely  to.    [BENT.J 

"Men  will  not  bend  their  wits  to  examine  whether 
t  hinps,  wherewith  they  have  been  accustomed,  be  good  or 
evil." — Ho'iki'i' 

(5)  To  direct  to  a  certain  point. 

"  OctaviiiH  and  Mark  Antony 
Came  down  upon  us  with  a  mighty  power, 
Bending  their  expedition  tow'rd  Philippi." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  S. 
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beneath 


B.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  assume  the  form  of  a  curve  ;  to  bo  incurvated. 

"  Their  front  now  deepening,  now  extending; 
Their  flank  inclining,  wheeling,  bending, 
Now  drawing  back,  and  now  descending." 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  18. 

2.  To  jut  over,  to  beetle  over,  as  a  cliff.  [BENDING, 
a.] 

"  There  is  a  cliff,  whose  high  and  bending  head 
Looks  fearfully  on  the  confined  deep." 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  incline,  to  turn. 

II.  Fig.  :  To  be  submissive  ;  to  yield  one's  will  to 
that  of  another. 

"Unus'd  to  bend,  impatient  of  control." 

Thomson.-  Liberty,  pt.  iv. 

III.  In  special  compounds  or  phrases: 

To  be  bent  on  or  upon  :  To  be  resolved  or  deter- 
mined upon,  to  have  a  fixed  purpose  or  an  irresisti- 
ble propensity  to  do  some  particular  thing.  In  this 
sense  generally  in  pa.  par. 

"Not  so,  for  once,  indulg'd  they  sweep  the  main, 
Deaf  to  the  call,  or,  hearing,  hear  in  vain: 
But  bent  on  mischief,  bear  the  waves  before." 

Dry  den. 

bend  (2),  «.  t.  [Probably  from  Fr.  6onrftr=to 
bound,  jump,  or  frisk  ;  bond=a  bound,  a  leap,  jump, 
or  spring.]  To  spring,  to  bound.  (Scotch.)  (Jamie- 
son.) 

bend(l),*bende,  s.  [From  Eng.  bend,  v.  InA.S. 
bend=that  which  ties,  binds,  or  bends;  spec.,  (1)  a 
band,  bond,  or  ribbon,  (2)  a  chaplet,  crown,  or 
ornament;  from  bindan=to  bind.  In  Dan.  band= 
a  baud,  a  company,  a  bend;  Sp.  banda=a.  scarf,  a 
side,  a  bend,  a  band.]  [BEXD,  t\,  BAND.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  That  which  is  bent  : 

1.  Lit.  :  A  bending,  a  curve,  a  flexure  ;  an  incurva- 
tion. 

"One,  however,  which  was  less  regular  than  the  others, 
deviated  from  a  right  line,  at  the  most  considerable  bend, 
to  the  amount  of  thirty-three  degrees."  —  Darwin;  Voyage 
round  the  World,  ch.  iii. 

*2.  Fig.:  Purpose,  end,  turn.    [BEXT.] 
•  '  Farewell,  poor  swain,  thou  art  not  for  my  bend." 

Fletcher. 
*II.  That  which  binds: 

1.  A  band,  a  bond,  a  ribbon,  a  fillet.    (O.Eng.  db 
Scotch.) 

"  This  is  the  bend  of  this  blame 
i  bere  [in]  my  nek." 

Qawayn  and  the  Green  Knyght,  2,506. 

2.  A  muffler,  a  kerchief,  a  cowl.    (Scotch.) 

*T  It  is  used  in  Old  Scotch  (Jamieson  thinks 
improperly)  for  a  fleece. 

"  Of  Mr  first  husband,  was  ane  tempill  bet 
Of  marbill,  and  held  in  ful  grete  reuerence, 
WithsnawquMte  bendis,  carpettis  and  ensence." 

Douglas.-  Virgil,  116,  4. 
^[Originally  band  and  bond  were  the  same  word. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Shipbuilding: 

(a)  PI.:  The  crooked  timbers  which  make  the 
ribs  or  sides  of  a  ship.  They  are  numbered  from 
the  water  up,  as  the  first,  the  second,  or  the  third 
bend,  &c.  The  beams,  knees,  and  futtocks  are 
bolted  to  them.  They  are  more  generally  called 
wales  (a.  v.). 

(6)  The  cross  section  of  a  building-draft.  A  bend 
represents  the  molding  edge  of  a  frame. 

2.  Naut.  :  A  knot  by  which  one  rope  is  fastened  to 
another,  or  to  an  object,  such  as  a  ring,  spar,  or 
post. 

3.  Her.:   An  ordinary   of  two   kinds,   the   Bend 
Dexter  and  the  Bend  Sinister.    Said  to  be  derived 
from  bend=&  border  of  a  woman's  cap.    (North   of 
England  dialect.) 

(a)  An  ordinary  formed  by  two  lines  drawn  across 
from  the  dexter  chief  to  the  sinister  base  point  of 
the  escutcheon.  Formerly  it  occu- 
pied one-third  of  the  field  when, 
charged,  and  one-fifth  when  plain  ;" 
now  thoiatter  dimension  is  almost 
always  adopted.  It  may  possibly 
have  been  originally  designed  to 
represent  a  baldric  [BALDRicljOr, 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  a  scaling- 
ladder.  At  first  it  was  a  mark  of 
cadence  ;  but  afterward  it  became 
an  ordinary  charge  of  an  honor- 
able kind. 

"The  diminntives  of  the  bend  are 
the  bendlft,  garter  or  gartier,  which  is 


Bend  Sinister. 
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half  its  width;  the  cost  or  cattice,  which  is  one-fourth;  and 
the  riband,  which  is  one-eighth."  —  Glossary  of  Heraldry. 
(b)  Bend  sinister:  An  ordinary  resembling  the 
bend  in  form,  but  extending  from  the  sinister  chief 
to  the  dexter  base.  Its  diminutives  are  the  scarpe, 
which  is  half  its  width  ;  and  the  baton  ^  which  is 
half  as  wide  as  the  scarpo,  and  couped. 


In  bend :  A  term  used  when  bearings  arc  placed 
bendwisc. 

Per  bend.    [PARTY.] 

4.  Mining:  An  indurated  argillaceous  substance. 

Tf  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  the  terms 
bend  and  bent :  "  Both  are  abstract  nouns  from  the 
verb  to  bend,  the  one  to  express  its  proper,  and  the 
other  its  moral  application:  a  stick  has  a  bend; 
the  mind  has  a  bent.  A  bend  in  anything  that 
should  be  straight  is  a  defect ;  a  bent  of  the  inclina- 
tion that  is  not  sanctioned  by  religion  is  detrimental 
to  a  person's  moral  character  and  peace  of  mind." 
(Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

bend -leather,  s.  Leather  thickened  by  tanning 
for  the  soles  of  boots  and  shoes ;  a  superior  quality 
of  shoe-leather.  It  is  sometimes  called  simply 
BEND. 

"  If  any  tanner  have  raised  with  any  mixtures  any  hide 
to  be  converted  to  backes,  bend-leather,  clowtiag  leather." 
— Lambarde.-  Justice  of  Peace,  iv.  464. 

bend  (2),  s.  [Fr,  bond=a  bound,  a  rebound,  a 
leap.]  [BOUND,  *.]  A  spring,  a  leap,  a  bound. 

"  Scho  lap  upon  me  with  ane  bend."—  Lyndsay. 

b§nd  -a-ble,  a.  [  Eng.  bend,  v.,  and  suffix  -able.] 
That  may  be  bent;  that  may  be  inclined  or  curved. 
(Sherwood.) 

bend  -ed,  b6nd'-It  (Scotch  cfr  O. Eng.), pa.  par.  & 
a.  [  BEND,  r.]  Chiefly  as  participial  adjective. 
The  most  common  form  of  the  past  participle  is 
bent  (q.  v.). 

"  Bonnets  and  spears,  and  bended  bows." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  9. 

" .  .  .  delivered  to  the  bishop  on  bended  knee,  .  .  ." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

Bendit  up :  Boldened  up.    (Scotch.) 

bend  -el,  s.  [From  O.  Fr.  bandel.]  A  bendlet. 
(Scotch.) 

"  With  three  gryffouns  depaynted  wel, 
And,  off  asur.  a  fayr  bendel." 

Richard,  2,964. 

bSnd-e'r.s.    [Eng.  bend;  -er.] 

I.  He  or  she  who  bends  any  person  or  thing. 

1.  Gen. :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"  The  eugh,  obedient  to  the  bender's  will." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  L  9. 

2.  A  cant  phrase  for  a  hard  drinker.    (Scotch.) 
(From  BEND,  r.,  A.  II.) 

"Now  lend  your  lugs,  ye  benders  fine, 
Wha  ken  the  benefit  of  wine." 

Ramsay:  Poems,  ii.  520.     (Jamieaon.) 

II.  That  which  bends  any  person  or  thing.  Spec., 
an  instrument  for  bending  anything. 

"These  bows,  being  somewhat  like  the  long  bows  in  use 
amongst  us,  were  bent  only  by  a  man's  immediate 
strength,  without  the  help  of  any  bender,  or  rack  that  are 
used  to  others."—  Wilkina:  Math.  Magic. 

bend  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  A  «.   [BEND,  t?,] 
A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  &  participial  adjec- 
tive :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  or  the  verb. 
"To  shape  the  circle  of  the  bending  wheel." 

Pope;  Homer's  Iliad,  iv.  555. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  crooking,  curving,  flexing,  or  inflect- 
ing anything;  the  state  of  being  so  crooked,  curved, 
flexed,  or  inflected. 

2.  A  bend. 

"...  minute  zigzag  bendings  .  .  ." — ToddA  Bow- 
man :  Physiol.  Anat.,  i.  153. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Metal.:  A  process  applied  to  plates  to  form 
them  into  cylindrical  or  angular  shapes  for  boilers, 
angle-iron,  &c. 

2.  Heraldry:  The  same  as  BENDY  (q.  v.).    (Chau- 
cer.) 

bending-strake, «. 

Ship-carpentry  (pi.) :  Two  strakes  wrought  near 
the  coverings  of  tne  deck,  worked  all  fore  and  aft  a 
little  thicker  than  the  rest  of  the  deck,  and  let 
down  between  the  beams  and  ledges,  so  that  the 
upper  side  is  even  with  the  rest. 

bend  -let,  s.    [Fr.  bandelette=&  little  band.] 

Her.:  A  diminutive  of  the  bend,  nominally  half 
the  width  of  that  ordinary,  though  often  much 
narrower. 

If  A  bendlet  azure  over  a  coat  was  of  old  fro- 
queutly  used  as  a  mark  of  cadency. 

"  Bendlets  are  occasionally  enhanced  or  placed  In  chief 
sinister. "—Glossary  of  Hera  I  dry. 

*bend  -role,  *band'-r611,  *bed  -roll,  s.  [BAND- 
ROLE.]  The  rest  formerly  used  for  a  heavy  musket. 
(Soatck.) 

".  .  .  ane  muscat  with  forcat  bedroll,  ...  be 
furnist  with  tine  corapleit  licht  corslet.  .  .  .  ane 
muscat  with  forcat  bend  role  and  heidpece." — Acts  James 
VI.,  1598  (ed.  1814),  p.  169. 


be"nd9,  s.  pi.    [BEND,  s.,  P.,  I.  (a)] 
bend  -y\  a.    [Eng.  bend ;  -?/.]    [BEXD,  s.,  C.  3.] 
Her.    Of  an   escutcheon:    Having    bends  which 
divide  it  diagonally  into  four,  six,  or  more  parts. 
When  of  the  normal  type,  lines  constituting  the 
bend  are  drawn  in  the  direction  described  under 
bend  dexter;  when  in  the  contrary  direction,  they 
are  said  to  be  bendy  sinister.    [BARRY,  BEXDISG, 
C.  II.,  2.] 

Bendy  barry.    [BARRY  BENDY.] 
Bendy  lozengy :  Having  each  lozenge  placed  in 
bend. 

Bendy  pily :  Divided  into  an  equal  number  of 
pieces  by  piles  placed  bendwise  across  the  escutch- 
eon. It  is  called  also  PILY  BENDY. 

*bene,  r.  [A.  S.  beon,  beonne—to  be,  1st  pers. 
plur.  sum.  indef.  we  beon=wo  be.]  Various  por- 
tions of  tne  substantive  verb  to  be. 

1.  1st,    2d  <t  3d  persons  plural  present   indica- 
tive: Are. 

"To  whom  the  Palmer  fearlesse  answered: 
'  Certes,  Sir  knight,  ye  bene  too  much  to  blame.'  " 
Spenser:  F.  Q.t  II.  viii.  13. 

2.  Infinitive:  To  be. 

"  His  doubter  with  the  quene  was  for  hir  warisoun, 
And  so  felle  it  to  bene,  hir  fader  lese  the  coroun." 
Chronicle  of  Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  198.    (Boucher.) 

3.  Past  participle :  Been. 

".  .  .  then  to  have  bene  misliked?" — Spenser.-  Pres- 
ent State  of  Ireland. 

*bene(l),s.    [BEAN.] 

bgn'-S  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  plant  well 
known  here,  the  Sesamum  orientale,  or  Oil-plant, 
called  in  the  West  Indies  Vangloe. 

bene,  bein,  *beyne,  *bl  -en,  a.    [BEIX.] 

be-ne  (Laf.),bene  (Scotch),  adv.  [Ital.  &  Lat. 
=well.]  Well. 

A.  (Of  the  Latin  form.) 

If  Nota  bene:  Mark  well.  (Generally  abbreviated 
into  N.  B.) 

B.  (Of  the  Italian  form.)    [See  BENK-PLACITO.] 

C.  (Of  the  Scotch  form.) 
IT  Full  bene :  Full  well. 

"He     .     .    .    fullftene 

Taucht  thame  to  grub  the  wynes,  and  a)  the  art 
To  ere,  and  saw  the  comes  and  yoik  the  cart." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  475,  25.     (Jamieson.) 

bene-placito,  adv.  [Ital.  6e«e=wcll,  andplucito 
=will,  pleasure.] 

Music:  At  pleasure;  ad  libitum. 

fbe-ne'aped,  a.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  neaped.] 

Of  ships:  In  the  position  that  a  ship  is  when  the 
water  does  not  flow  high  enouglt  to  bring  her  off  the 
ground,  over  a  bar,  or  out  of  a  dock.  (Johnson, 
Crabb,  <fec.)  [NEAP.] 

be-neath,  *beneth,  *benethe,  *bynethe,  *bl- 
nethe,  *byneothe,  prep.  &,  adv.  [A.  S.  beneoth, 
beneothan,  benythan— beneath,  from  prefix  bet  and 
neothan*  nythan  =  beneath.  Comp.  also  neoth  = 
down ;  Dnt.  beneden,  from  6e,  and  «€der=below.  In 
Sw.  nedan ;  Icel.  nedhan ;  Dan.  neden ,'  (N.  H.)  Ger. 
nieden;  O.  H.  Ger.  nidanan,  nidana.]  [NETHER.] 

A.  As  preposition: 

I.  Literally :  Below,  under, .  in    point   of   place. 
(Used  of  the  position  of  one  carrying  a  load,  of  the 
base  of  a  hill,  <&c.) 

"And  he  [Moses]  cast  the  tables  out  of  his  hands,  and 
brake  them  beneath  the  mount." — Exodus  zxzii.  19. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Under  the  pressure  of  some  burden. 

"  I  think  our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  S. 

2.  Sustaining  the  responsibility  of ;  bearing,  as  a 
name. 

"They  envied  even  the  faithless  fame 
He  earn'd  beneath  a  Moslem  name." 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  12. 

3.  Below  or  inferior  to  in  rank,  dignity,  ability,  or 
some  other  desirable  thing. 

"We  have  reason  to  be  persuaded,  that  there  are  far 
more  species  of  creatures  above  us,  than  there  are  ><  - 
neath.'" — Locke. 

4.  Unworthy  or  unbecoming  of  one. 

"He  will  do  nothing  that  is  beneath  his  high  station, 

nor  omit  doing  anything  which  becomes  it." — Atterbitry. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Lower  in  place  than  some  person  or  thing. 

2.  Below;  on  the  earth,  in  hades  or  in  hell,  as 
opposed  to  in  heaven. 

"Trembling  I  view  the  dread  abyss  beneath, 
Hell's  horrid  mansions,  and  the  realms  of  death." 

Foldc*. 

"...  the  Lord  He  is  God  in  heaven  above,  and  upon 
the  earth  beneath."—  Deuteronomy  iv.  39. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     h5r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     son;     mute,     ciib,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      ae,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


beneday 


3.  Low  as  opposed  to  high  in  social  or  political 
position. 

"  And  the  Lord  shall  make  thee  the  head,  and  not  the 
tail ;  and  thou  shalt  be  above  only,  and  thou  shalt  not  be 
beneath  .  .  ." — Deuteronomy  xiviii.  13. 

IF  In  a  sort  of  substantial  use :  Earth  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  heaven. 

".  .  .  ye  are  from  beneath;  I  am  from  above  .  .  ." 
—John  viii.  23. 

'beneday,  v.  /.  &  i.  [Properly  a  day  tor  prayer, 
from  A.  S.  bene=ot  a  prayer,  and  <te</=day.]  The 
word  is  rendered  in  the  Prompt.  Parv.  by  precare= 
to  pray,  but  there  seems  to  be  some  corruption. 

ben-e  dl$  -I-te,  ben-e-dl  -cl-te,  s.  [Lat.  betie- 
cttcite,  2d  pers.  plur.  imper.  of  benedico=to  speak 
well  of,  to  praise,  to  bless.  It  is  common  in  the 
"Vulgate  translation  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  and 
occurs  in  Roman  Catholic  liturgic  worship. 

"  Benedfcite  doiuinum,  omnes  electi  ejus  .  .  ." — Ordo 
Administrandi  Sacramento:  .  .  .  in  Missiotte  Anglicana 
(1846),  p.  112. 

A.  As  2d  person  plural  imper.   of  v.:   Bless  ye. 
(Used  with  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  the  word 
in  Roman  Catholic  worship.)    (See  def.) 

"  Christ  bring  us  at  last  to  His  felicity! 
Pax  vobiscam  1  et  Eenedicite!" 

Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  ii. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

(a)  The  utterance  of  the  word  Benedicite  = 
Bless  ye. 

"Up  sprung  the  spears  through  bush  and  tree, 
No  time  for  benedicite!" 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  4. 
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As  long  as  the  Benedictines  remained  poor  .they 
were  a  blessing  to  the  countries  in  which  they  lived, 
and  especially  to  Germany,  spending  as  tney  did 
several  hours  a  day  in  gardening,  agriculture,  and 
mechanical  labor,  and  another  portion  of  their 
time  in  reading,  besides  keeping  school  outside  the 
walls  of  their  convents.  Science  and  literature  are 
also  indebted  to  them  for  having  copied  many  of 
theclassical  authors  and  preserved  such  knowledge 
as  existed  in  their  age.  But  when  at  length  their 
merits  had  drawn  much  wealth  to  their  order 
(individually  they  were  not  allowed  to  retain  prop- 
erty), luxury  and  indolence  sapped  their  virtues 
and  diminished  their  influence  for  good.  Afterward 
becoming  reformed,  especially  in  France  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  Benedictines  again  ren- 
dered service  by  the  issue  of  an  excellent  edition  of 
the  Fathers. 

The  Benedictine  habit  seems  to  have  been  intro- 
duced after  the  age  of  St.  Benedict.  It  consisted  of 
a  loose  black  coat,  or  a  gown,  reaching  to  their  feet, 
and  having  large  wide  sleeves.  Under  it  was  a 
flannel  habit  white  in  color  and  of  the  same  size, 
while  over  all  was  a  scapular.  The  head-dress  was 
a  hood  or  cowl  pointed  at  the  tip,  and  boots  were 
worn  upon  the  feet.  From  the  predominantly  black 
color  of  their  attire  they  were  sometimes  called 
Black  Monks.  They  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Black  Friars,  who  were  Dominicans.  [BLACK 
FRIARS.] 

There  were  Benedictine  nuns  as  well  as  monks. 
When  they  originated  is  uncertain.  There  were  first 
and  last  many  branches  of  Benedictines,  as  the 
Carthusians,  Cistercians,  Celestines,  Grandmonten- 
sians,  Prffimonstratensians,  Cluniacensians,  Camal- 
dulensians,  <&c. 


(b)  In  Christian  worship :  The  name  given  to  the       ben-e-dlc'-tlon,    s.     [In   Fr.    benediction;   Sp. 

>ng  of  the  Three  Holy  Children,  one  of  the  Canti-  benedicion;  Ital.  benedizione ;  from  Lat.  benedictio 

"  =(1)  an  extolling,  praising;  (2)  a  blessing;  (3)  a 
consecrated  or  sacred  object;  benedico=to  speak 
well  of,  to  bless ;  bene— well,  and  dtco=to  say.] 


cles  in  the  morning  service,  also  a  musical  setting 
to  the  same. 


ben'-e-dlct,  a.  &  s.  [From  Lat.  benedictus= 
spoken  well  of;  pa.  par.  of  benedico—to  speak  well 
of;  6ene=well,  and  dico=to  say.J 

*A.  As  adjective: 

O,  Med. :  Having  mild  and  salubrious  qualities. 

1[  This  use  of  the  word  comes  from  the  old 
Romans,  who  called  a  certain  plant  (Trifolium 
arvense)  Benedicta  Herba.  In  modern  botany  there 
is  a  thistle  called  Carduus  benedictus.  [B.] 

"It  is  not  a  email  thing  won  in  physic,  if  you  can 
make  rhubarb,  and  other  medicines  that  are  benedict, 
as  strong  purgers  as  those  that  are  not  without  some 
.malignity.*—  Bacon:  Kat.  Hist.,  %  19. 

B.  -4s  substantive  (sportively) :  A  married  man. 

IT  In  this  sense  taken  from  Shakespeare's  use  of 
the  proper  name  Benedick,  either  originally  or  at 
second  hand.  (Shakesp. :  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 
i.  1,  &c.)  In  the  same  play  reference  is  made  to  the 
thistle  called  Carduus  benedictus  (Ibid.  Hi.  4). 

Ben-e-dlc  -tine,  a.  &  «.  [Eng.  Benedictine, 
a.  &s. ;  Sw.,  Dan.,  and  Ger.  Benediktiner,  s. ;  Fr. 
Benedictin  (m.) ,  Benedictine  (f.) ;  Ital.  Benedettini 
.(s.pl.)J 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  St.  Benedict,  of  Nursia 
;(B.],  or  to  the  Benedictine  monks. 

"  Black  was  her  garb,  her  rigid  rale 
Reformed  on  Benedictine  school." 

Scott:  Marmion,  iL  4. 

IT  Though  fourteen  Popgs  were  called  Benedict, 
.yet  the  term  Benedictine  is  rarely,  if  at  all,  applied 
•to  any  of  them. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Ch.  History  (pi.  Benedictines) :  The  followers  of 
:St.  Benedict,  of  Nursia,  in  Italy.  He  was  born  in 
A.  D.  480,  and  was  educated  in  part  at  Rome.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  left  that  city  for  Sublacum, 
now  Subiaco,  a  place  about  forty  miles  distant, 
where  he  spent  thirty-five  years,  atone  time  as  a 
solitary  recluse,  at  another  as  head  of  a  monastic 
establishment.  In  529  he  removed  to  Mount  Cas- 
sino,  fifty  miles  further  south,  where,  converting 
some  pagan  worshipers  of  Apollo,  he  transformed 
their  temple  into  a  monastery  and  became  its 
abbot.  He  composed  rules  for  its  management, 
making  every  monk  pledge  himself  to  perfect  chas- 
tity, absolute  poverty,  and  implicit  obedience  in  all 
respects  to  his  superiors.  He  was  to  live  in  the 
monastery  subject  to  his  abbot.  These  vows  were 
irrevocable,  whereas  up  to  that  time  the  monks  had 
been  allowed  to  alter  the  regulations  of  their 
founder  at  their  pleasure.  The  date  of  St.  Bene- 
dict's death  is  generally  placed  in  543,  though 
another  account  makes  it  547.  The  rule  ho  instituted 
was  adopted  at  an  early  period  by  various  other 
monastic  communities ;  it  was  confirmed,  about 
fifty-two  years  after  the  death  of  its  founder,  by 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  aud  was  ultimately  ac- 
cepted with  more  or  less  enthusiasm  by  nearly  all 
the  monkish  communities  of  the  West,  though  its 
pristine  severity  became  modified  with  the  lapse 
of  time. 


A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Specially:  The  act  of  blessing  God;  more 
rarely  of  thanking  man,  or  any  other  being,  or  of 
conferring  advantages  upon. 

til.  The  state  of  being  blessed. 

"Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old  Testament;  ad- 
versity is  the  blessing  of  the  New;  which  carrieth  the 
greater  benediction." — Bacon. 

III.  That  which  constitutes  the  blessing. 

1.  The  advantages  conferred  by  one's  being  the 
object  of  blessing. 

"  Speaking  of  life  and  of  death,  and  imploring  Divine 

benediction." 

Longfellow:  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  ix. 

2.  Thanks ;  acknowledgment  of  favors  received. 

"  Gould  he  less  expect 
Than  glory  and  benediction,  that  is,  thanks?" 

Milton:  Paradise  Regained,  iii.  126. 

B.  Eccles.  (in  Christian  worship) : 

1.  The  form  of  prayer  for  blessing  pronounced  by 
the  minister  at  the  end  of  Divine  service,  usually 
that  taken  from  2  Cor.  xiii.  14. 

"Then  came  the  epistle,  prayers,  antiphonies,  and  a 
benediction." — Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 
'  2.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church: 

(1)  A  solemn  function,  in  which,  after  the  Host 
has  been  exposed  in  a  monstrance  for  the  adoration 
of  the  faithful,  the  priest  gives  the  solemn  blessing 
therewith. 

(2)  The  form  of  instituting  an  abbot. 

"  What  consecration  is  to  a  bishop,  that  benediction  is 
to  an  abbot." — Ayliffe. 

tben-e-dlc'-tlon-ar-y* ,  s,  [Eng.  benediction; 
-ary.~\  A  book  containing  benedictions. 

"  .  .  .  in  the  benedictionary  ot  Bishop  Athelwold." 
— Gammer  Qurton's  Needle,  Note  to  A,  iv.  S.  1. 

ben-e-dlc  -tlve,  a.  [From  Lat.  benedictum. 
supine  of  benedico=to  speak  well  of,  to  commend 
(BENEDICTION),  and  Eng.  suff.  -ire.]  Containing  a 
blessing,  expressing  a  blessing,  imparting  a  bless- 
ing. 

"His  paternal  prayers  and  benedictive  comprecations." 
— Bp.  Gaadeti:  Mem.  of  Bp.  Browning  (1660). 

be-ne-dlc'-tSr-y^,  a.  [From  Lat.  benedictum, 
sup.  of  benedico  (BENEDICTION),  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ory.~\  Imparting  a  blessing. 

ben-e-dlc  -tus,  s.    [Lat. = blessed.] 
Eccles.  (in  Christian  worship) : 

1.  Tho  name  given  to  the    hymn  of   Zacharias 
(Luke  i.  68),  used  as  a  Canticle  in  the  Morning 
Service  of  the  Church  of   England  to  follow  the 
Lessons.    This  position  it  has  occupied  from  very 
ancient  times.    It  is  also  used  in    the  Church  of 
Rome. 

2.  A  portion  of  the  Mass  Service  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  commencing  tl  Benedictus  qui  venit,"  follow- 
ing the  Sanctus. 


benefice 

3.  A  musical  setting  of  either  of  tho  above,  but 
more  generally  of  (2). 

ben  -e-dight,  a.    Blessed. 

ben-e-fac'-tion,    s.     [From    Lat.   benefaction 
beneficence ;  a  benefaction.] 
fl.  The  act  of  conferring  a  benefit. 
II.  A  benefit  conferred, 
fl.  In  a  general  sense. 

"  Two  ways  the  rivers 

Leap  down  to  different  seas,  and  as  they  roll 

Grow  deep  and  still,  and  their  majestic  presence 

Becomes  a  benefaction  to  the  towns 

They  visit,    .    .    ." — Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  v. 

2.  A  charitable  donation,  money  or  land  given  for 
a  charitable  purpose. 

IT  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  benefaction 
and  donation:  "Both  these  terms  denote  an  act  of 
charity,  but  the  former  comprehends  more  than  the 
latter.  A  benefaction  comprehends  acts  of  personal 
service  in  general  toward  the  indigent ;  donation 
respects  simply  the  act  of  giving  and  the  thing 
given.  Benefactions  are  for  private  use;  donations 
are  for  public  service.  A  benefactor  to  the  poor  does 
not  confine  himself  to  tho  distribution  of  money : 
he  enters  into  all  their  necessities,  consults  their 
individual  cases,  and  suits  his  benefactions  to  their 
exigencies ;  his  donations  form  the  smallest  part  of 
the  good  he  will  do." 

ben-e-fac'-t5r,  *ben-e-fac/-t3ur,  s.  [From  Lat. 
benefactor  =  one  who  confers  a  benefit ;  from  bene- 
/acio=to  do  good  to;  6ene=well,  and/acto=to  do. 
In  Fr.  bienfaiteur;  Ital.  benefattore."\ 

1.  Gen.:  One  who  confers  favors  upon  another. 

"  The  public  voice  loudly  accused  many  non-jurors  of 
requiting  the  hospitality  of  their  benefactors  with  villainy 
as  black  as  that  of  the  hypocrite  depicted  in  the  master- 
piece of  Moliere." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

1[  In  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible  (Luke 
TTIJ.  25)  the  word  is  given  as  the  translation  of  the 
6r.  Euergetai,  the  pi.  of  euergetes  =  a  well-doer,  a 
benefactor ;  from  eu  —  well,  and  ergon  =  a  work,  a 
deed.  This  is  described  as  an  honorary  title  among 
certain  of  "  the  Gentiles  "  for  men  in  authority. 

2.  Spec. :  One  who  gives  a  charitable  donation  or 
subscription. 

ben-e-fac'-tress,  «.  [Fern,  form  of  Eng.  bene- 
factor. In  Fr.  bienfaitrice.]  A  woman  who  confers 
benefits. 

'  •  But  if  he  play  the  glutton  and  exceed, 
Win  benefactress  blushes  at  the  deed." 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error. 

*ben -e-felt,  a.  [Low  Lat.  benefacio= to  endow 
with  a  benefice;  Fr.  bienfait,  O.  Fr.  bienfet=&  bene- 
fit.] Beneficed.  [BENEFIT.] 

tbe-nef  -Ic,  a.  [Lat.  beneficus=kmd,  beneficent, 
from  6en€=well,  and  /acto=to  do.]  Kind,  benefi- 
cent. 

"  What  outside  wag  noon 

Pales,  through  thy  lozenged  blue,  to  meek  1/eneflc 
moon."  Brooming:  Fiflne,  St.  30. 

bSn -8-fi$e,  s.  [In  Dan.  ^benefice;  Fr.  bfnffice; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  beneficio;  from  Lat.  beneficium= 
(I)  well-doing;  (2)  a  distinction,  a  favor,  a  grant; 
(3)  a  privilege,  aright;  from  beneficus,  adj.=well- 
doing;  6ene=well.  and/cra'o=to  do.  Benefice  and 
benefit  were  originally  the  same  word.  (Trench: 
On  the  Study  of  Words, -p.  15,.)] 

tA.  Ord.  Lang. :  Benefit  or  advantage  conferred 
upon  another. 

"...  parceneris  of  benefice." — Wycltfft  (Purrey): 
1  Tim.  vi.  2. 

B.  Technically: 

•fl.  Feudal  system :  An  estate  held  by  feudal  ten- 
ure, the  name  Deing  given  because  it  was  assumed 
that  such  possessions  were  originally  gratuitous 
donations,  "  ex  mero  beneficio  "  of  the  donor.  At 


,  . 

first  they  were  for  life  only,  but  afterward  they 
became  hereditary,  receiving  the  name  of  feuds, 
and  giving  that  of  benefices  over  to  church  livings. 

2.  Eccles.  Law,  Ord.  Lang.}  <£c. :  Formerly,  and 
even  sometimes  yet,  an  ecclesiastical  living  of  any 
kind,  any  church  endowed  with  a  revenue,  whether 
a  dignity  or  not.  More  generally,  however,  the  term 
i?  reserved  for  parsonages:  vicarages  and  donatives, 
while  bishoprics,  deaneries,  archdeaconries,  and 
prebendaries  are  called  dignities.  In  the  opinion 
of  Blackstone  a  close  parallel  existed  between  the 
procedure  of  the  popes  when  they  were  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  their  power  and  that  of  the  contemporary 
feudal  lords.  The  former  copied  from  the  latter, 
even  to  the  adoption  of  the  feudal  word  benefice  for 
an  ecclesiastical  living.  (Sec  No.  1.)  Black^tono 
says : 

"The  pope  became  a  feudal  lord;  and  nil  ordinary 
patrons  were  to  hold  their  right  of  patronage  under  this 
universal  superior.  Estates  held  by  feudal  tenure,  being 
originally  gratuitous  donations,  were  at  that  time  denom- 
inated beneficia:  their  very  name,  as  well  as  constitution, 
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was  borrowed,  and  the  care  of  the  souls  of  a  parish 
thence  came  to  be  denominated  a  benefice.  Lay  fees  were 
conferred  by  investiture  or  delivery  of  corporal  posses- 
sion ;  and  spiritual  benefices,  which  at  first  were  univers- 
ally donative,  now  received  in  like  manner  a  spiritual 
investiture,  by  institution  from  the  bishop,  and  induction 
under  hia  authority.  As  lands  escheated  to  the  lord,  in 
defect  of  a  legal  tenant,  BO  benefices  lapsed  to  the  bishop 
npon  non-presentation  by  the  patron,  in  the  nature  of  a 
spiritual  escheat.  The  annual  tenths  collected  from  the 
clergy  were  equivalent  to  the  feudal  render,  or  rent 
reserved  upon  a  grant ;  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience 
wascopiecf  from  the  oath  of  fealty  required  from  the 
vassal  by  his  superior  ;  &nd  the  primer  seisins  of  our  mili- 
tary tenures,  whereby  the  first  profits  of  an  heir's  estate 
were  cruelly  extorted  by  his  lord,  gave  birth  to  as  cruel  an 
exaction  of  first-fruits  from  the  beneficed  clergy.  And 
the  occasional  aids  and  talliages,  levied  by  the  prince 
on  his  vassals,  gave  a  handle  to  the  pope  to  levy,  by  means 
of  his  legates  a  latere,  peter-pence,  ana  other  taxations." 

t>6n'~S-fl9ed,  a.  [From  benefice,  s.  (q.v.)]  Pos- 
sessed of  a  benefice. 

"...  all  beneficed  clergymen  and  all  persons  holding 
academical  offices." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  xiv. 

tbSn'-S-flce-less,  a.  [From  Eng.  benefice,  and 
suff.  -feM=withont.]  Destitute  of  a  benefice. 

'*  That  competency  of  means  which  our  beneficeless  pre- 
cisians  prate  of."— Sheldon:  Mir.  of  Ant.,  p.  190. 

be"n-Sf-I-$en$e,  *ben-ef  '-£-96x196,  «.  [In  Fr. 
bienfaisance ;  Ital.  beneficenza;  from  Lat.  benefi- 
cen/ia=kinduess,  beneficence ;  from  bene=we]} ;  and 
/ocie?w=making,  doing,  pr.  par.  of  /ocio=to  make, 
to  do.]  The  habitual  practice  of  doing  good ;  active 
kindness,  benevolence  in  operation,  charity. 

"  Love  and  charity  extends  our  beneficence  to  the  mis- 
eries of  our  brethren."—  Rogers. 

ben-ef-I-Qent,  a.  [In  Fr.  bienfaisant;  Ital. 
benefico;  from  Lat.  (1)  bene,  and  (2)  /aciena=well- 
doing.  ] 

1.  Of  a  person  or  other  being:   Kind,  generous, 
doing  good. 

"  God,  beneficent  in  all  Hia  ways.'* 

Cowper:  Retirement. 

"  Beneficent  Nature  sends  the  mists  to  feed  them." 
Longfellow:  Golden  Legend,  v. 

2.  Of  an  act:  Marked  or  dictated  by  benevolence; 
kind. 

^[  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  the  terms 
beneficent,  bountiful,  or  bounteous,  munificent,  gen- 
erous, and  liberal:  "  Beneficent  respects  everything 
done  for  the  good  of  others :  bounty,  munificence, 
and  generosity  are  species  of  beneficence:  liberality 
is  a  qualification  of  all.  The  first  two  denote  modes 
of  action :  the  latter  three  either  modes  of  action  or 
modes  of  sentiment.  The  sincere  well-wisher  to 
his  fellow-creatures  is  beneficent  according  to  his 
means ;  he  is  bountiful  in  providing  for  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  others ;  he  is  munificent  in  dis- 
pensing favors ;  he  is  generous  in  imparting  his 
property ;  he  is  liberal  in  all  he  does.  Beneficence 
and  bounty  are  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
Deity :  with  Him  the  will  and  the  act  of  doing  good 
are  commensurate  only  with  the  power ;  He  was 
beneficent  to  us  as  our  Creator,  and  continues  His 
beneficence  to  us  by  His  daily  preservation  and  pro- 
tection ;  to  some,  however,  He  has  been  more  boun- 
tiful than  to  others,  by  providing  them  with  an 
unequal  share  of  the  good  things  of  this  life.  The 
beneficence  of  man  is  regulated  by  the  bounty  of 
Providence :  to  whom  much  is  given,  from  him  much 
will  be  required.  Good  men  are  ready  to  believe 
that  they  are  but  stewards  of  all  God's  gif  ts,for  the 
use  of  such  as  are  less  bountifully  provided.  Princes 
are  munificent ,  friends  are  generous,  patrons  liberal. 
Munificence  is  measured  by  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  the  thing  bestowed ;  generosity  by  the  extent 
of  the  sacrifice  made ;  liberality  by  the  warmth  of 
the.  spirit  discovered.  Munificence  may  spring 
either  from  ostentation  or  a  becoming  sense  of  dig- 
nity ;  generosity  from  a  generous  temper,  or  an  easy 
unconcern  about  property;  liberality  of  conduct 
is  dictated  by  nothing  but  a  warm  lieart  and  an 
expanded  mind. 

bSn-ef-i-cent-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  beneficent;  -7y.] 
In  a  beneficent  manner,  kindly,  generously,  chari- 
tably. 

"All  mortals  once  beneficently  great." 

Parncll:  Queen  Anne's  Peace. 

ben-e-fl  -9ial  (?ial  as  anal » ,*beneficiall,*beny- 
fycyall.a.&fi.  rLat.&ene/!cium=(l)  well-doing,  (2) 
a  distinction,  a  favor,  a  grant,  (3)  a  privilege ;  bene 
=well,  and/aezo=to  do.J 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Advantageous,    profitable,    helpful,    fitted   to 
confer  benefits  upon,  or  actually  doing  so.     (Used 
with  to  of  the  person  benefited,  or  standing  alone.) 

"  The  war,  which  would  have  been  most  beneficial  to  us 
and  destructive  to  the  enemy,  was  neglected." — Swift. 

2.  Kind,  generous. 

"...    a  beneficial  foe."— Sen  Jonson, 


3.  Medicinal,  remedial. 

"In  the  first  access  of  such  a  disease,  any  deobstruent 
without  much  acrimony  is  beneficial."— Arbuthnot. 

II.  Old  Law:  Of  or  belonging  to  a  benefice. 

"...  the  directioun  of  lettrez  of  horning  in  bene- 
ficiall  materis  generallie  aganis  all  and  sindrie,  quhairby 
it  occurris  dalie  that  the  beneficit  man  his  takismen  ane 
or  ma,  .  .  ."—Acts  James  VI.,  1592  (ed.  1814),  p.  673. 

*B.  As  substantive :  A  benefice. 

"  For  that  the  groundwork  is,  and  end  of  all, 
How  to  obtain  a  beneficial." 

Spenser:  Mother  HubbercCs  Tale. 

ben-S-fl-9ial-l£  (9ial  as  anal),  adv.  [Eng. 
beneficial;  -ly.~] 

1.  Gen. :  In  a  beneficial  manner,  advantageously, 
profitably,  helpfully,  usefully. 

"There is  no  literary  or  perhaps  no  practical  useful 
point  of  knowledge  to  which  nis  literary  researches  could 
be  more  beneficially  directed." — Pownall;  On  the  Study  of 
Antiquities,  p.  68. 

f2.  Spec.  Feudal  Jaw  or  custom:  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  one  acts  who  holds  a  '*  benefice,"  and  is  con- 
sequently in  subordination  to  another. 

ben-5-fI'-9ial-neBs  (9ial  as  shal),  s.  [Eng. 
beneficial ;  -ness.']  The  quality  of  being  beneficial ; 
usefulness,  profit,  advantageousness,  advantage. 

"Though  the  knowledge  of  these  objects  be  commend- 
able for  their  contentation  and  curiosity,  yet  they  do  not 
commend  their  knowledge  to  us  upon  the  account  of 
their  usefulness  and  beneficialness." — Hale;  Origin  of  Man- 
kind. 

tbSn-e-fl'-ciar-?  (§iar  as  shar),  s.  &  a.  [In  Fr. 
beneficier  (s.) ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  beneficiario  (s.).  From 
Lat.  beneficiarius  (as  adj.)=pertaining  to  a  favor, 
(as  subst.)  =  a  soldier  who  had  received  some  honor 
or  some  special  exemption  from  service.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Holding  something  in  subordination 
to  another ;  having  a  dependent  and  secondary  pos- 
session, without  sovereign  authority. 

"  The  Duke  of  Parma  was  tempted  by  no  less  promise 
than  to  be  made  o  feudatory,  or  beneficiary  king  of  Eng- 
land, under  the  seignory  in  chief  of  the  pope." — Bacon. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  In  the  feudal  sense:  One  who  is  possessed  of  a 
benefice.    [BENEFICE.] 

2.  In  the  ecclesiastical  sense.    [BENEFICE.] 

"A  benefice  is  either  said  to  be  a  benefice  with  the  cure 
of  souls,  or  otherwise.  In  the  first  case,  if  it  be  annexed 
to  another  benefice,  the  beneficiary  is  obliged  to  serve  the 
parish  church  in  his  own  proper  person." — Ayliffe. 

3.  Gen. :  One  who  receives  a  favor  of  any  kind 
from  another. 

"  His  beneficiaries  frequently  made  it  their  wonder,  how 
the  doctor  should  either  know  o£  them  or  their  distress." 
—Fell:  Life  of  Hammond,  §  2. 

tben-e-fI'-9ien-9Jf  (9ien  as  snen),  s.  [From 
Lat.  beneficentia,  in  some  MSS.  beneficientia=\i.in(\' 
L3ss,  beneficence.]  [BENEFICENCE,]  Kindness, 
beneficence. 

"They  [the  ungrateful]  discourage  the  inclinations  of 
noble  minds,  and  make  beneficiency  cool  unto  acts  of 
obligation,  whereby  the  grateful  world  should  subsist  and 
have  their  consolation." — Brown;  Chris.  .Vor.,  ii.  17. 

*bSn-e-fr-$ient  (9ient  as  shent),  a.  [From 
Lat.  &ene=well,  and  /acie/w=doing.]  Doing  good. 

If  Now  BENEFICENT  has  taken  its  place. 

"As  its  tendency  is  necessarily  beneficient,  it  is  the 
proper  object  of  gratitude  and  reward."— .4.  Smith:  Theo. 
of  Hum.  Sent. 

ben  -e-flt,  *benefet,  *benefite,  *bynfet,  s.  [Fr. 
bienfait;  O.  Fr.bienfet;  Lat.  benefactum=a  benefit, 
kindness,  and  beneficium=(l)  well  doing,  (2)  a 
favor;  6erae/aci'o=todo  good  to:  (1)  6ene=well,  and 
(2)  facio— to  do.  Benefit  and  benefice  were  origi- 
nally the  same  word  (Trench).]  [BENEFICE.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  conferring  favor  or  advantage  upon. 

2.  The  state  of  receiving  favor  or  advantage. 

"  Luc.  When  expect  you  them? 
Cap.  With  the  next  benefit  of  the  wind." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

"...  yet  have  I  the  benefit  of  my  senses  as  well  as 
your  ladyship."— Ibid.:  Twelfth  Night,  v.  L 

3.  The  favor  or  advantage  itself. 

(1)  In  a  general  sense : 

"  And  in  this  confidence  I  was  minded  to  come  unto  you 
before,  that  ye  might  have  a  second  benefit." — 2  Cor.  i.  15. 

(2)  In  theaters,  music  halts,  <£c. :  The  proceeds  of 
a  particular  evening  given  to  an  actor  or  singer  as 
part  of  the  remuneration  of  his  services.     Simi- 
larly, the   proceeds  of  a  particular  performance 
given  for  some  charitable  object  or  for  some  person. 

B.  Law.  Benefit  of  clergy  (Priviteghtmctericale) : 
The  advantage  derived  from  the  preferment  of  the 
plea  "I  am  a  clergyman."     When,  in    medieeval 
times,  a  clergy  mail  was  arraigned  on  certain  rltaiin'- 
ho  was  permitted  to  put  forth  the  pica  that,  with 
respect  to  the  offense  of  which  he  was  accused,  he 


was  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts,, 
but,  being  a  clergyman,  was  entitled  to  be  tried  by 
his  spiritual  superiors.  [CLERGY,  CLERK.]  In  such 
cases  the  bishop  or  ordinary  was  wont  to  demand' 
that  his  clerks  should  be  remitted  to  him  out  of  the- 
king's  courts  as  soon  as  they  were  indicted ;  though 
at  length  the  custom  became  increasingly  prevalent 
of  deferring  the  plea  of  being  a  clergyman  till  after 
conviction,  when  it  was  brought  forward  in  arrest 
of  judgment.  The  cases  in  which  the  benefit  of 
clergy  might  be  urged  were  such  as  affected  the  life 
or  limbs  of  the  offender,  high  treason,  however, 
excepted.  In  these  circumstances  laymen  often 
attempted  to  pass  themselves  off  as  clergymen, 
when  the  practice  was  to  bring  a  book  and  ask  the 
accused  person  to  read  a  passage.  If  he  could  do 
so,  his  plea  of  being  a  clergyman  was  admitted ;  if 
he  failed,  it  was  rejected.  The  practical  effect  of 
this  was  to  give  the  bishop  the  power,  if  he  felt  so 
disposed,  of  removing  every  reader  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  courts. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  of  April  30, 1790,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  benefit  of  clergy  shall  not  be  used  or 
allowed  upon  conviction  of  any  crime,  for  which, 
by  any  statute  of  the  United  States,  the  punishment- 
is,  or  shall  be,  declared  to  be  death. 

In  14&9,  Henry  VII.  restricted  the  privilege.  A 
layman  able  to  read  who  pleaded  his  ** clergy" 
could  henceforth  do  so  only  once ;  and  in  order  that 
lie  might  be  identified  if  he  attempted  it  again,  he 
was  burned  in  the  hand.  Henry  VIII.,  in  1512,  abol- 
ished benefit  of  clergy  with  regard  to  murderers- 
and  other  great  criminals.  The  practice  of  requir- 
ing the  accused  person  to  read  was  put  an  end  to  in 
1706 ;  but  it  was  not  till  1827  that  the  7  and  8  George 
IV.,  c.  28,  known  as  Peel's  Acts,  swept  the  benefit  of 
clergy  itself  away. 

(o)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  the  words 
benefit,  favor, kindness, and  civility:  "  Benefits  and 
favors  are  granted  by  superiors;  kindnesses  and 
civilities  pass  between  equals.  Benefits  serve  to 
relieve  actual  want;/auors  tend  to  promote  the 
interest  or  convenience.  Kindnesses  and  civilities- 
serve  to  afford  mutual  accommodation  by  a  reci- 
procity of  kind  offices.  Kindnesses  are  more  endear- 
ing than  civilities,  and  pass  mostly  between 
those  known  to  each  other;  civilities  may  pass 
between  strangers.  Dependence  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  conferring  benefits;  partiality  gives  rise 
to  favors;  kindnesses  are  the  result  of  personal 
regard,  civilities  of  general  benevolence.  Benefits 
tend  to  draw  those  closer  to  each  other  who  by 
station  of  life  are  set  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
each  other:  affection  is  engendered  in  him  who 
benefits,  and  devoted  attachment  in  him  who  is 
benefited.  Favors  increase  obligation  beyond  its 
due  limits ;  if  they  are  not  asked  and  granted  with 
discretion,  they  may  produce  servility  on  the  one 
hand,  and  haughtiness  on  the  other.  Kindnesses- 
are  the  offspring^  and  parent  of  affection ;  they  con- 
vert our  multiplied  wants  into  so  many  enjoyments  ; 
civilities  are  the  sweets  which  we  gather  in  the  way 
as  we  pass  along  the  journey  of  life." 

(6)  Benefit,  service,  and  good  office  are  thus  dis- 
criminated: "These  terms,  like  the  former  (v. 
Bene  fit,  favor),  agree  in  denoting  some  action  per- 
formed for  the  good  of  another,  but  they  differ  in 
the  principle  on  which  the  action  is  performed.  A. 
benefit  is  perfectly  gratuitous,  it  produces  an  obli- 
gation; a  service  is  not  altogether  gratuitous;  it 
is  that  at  least  which  may  be  expected,  though  it 
cannot  be  demanded ;  a  good  office  is  between  tho 
two;  it  is  in  part  gratuitous,  and  in  part  such  as 
one  may  reasonably  expect.  Benefits  flow  from 
superiors,  and  services  from  inferiors  or  equals  j  but 
good  offices  are  performed  by  equals  only.  Princes 
confer  benefits  on  their  subjects:  subjects  perform 
services  for  their  princes:  neighbors  do  goofl  offices 
for  each  other.  Benefits  consist  of  such  things  as 
serve  to  relieve  the  difficulties,  or  advance  the 
interests,  of  tho  receiver;  services  consist  in  those 
acts  which  tend  to  lessen  the  trouble,  or  increase 
the  ease  and  convenience* of  the  person  served; 
good  offices  consist  in  the  use  of  one's  credit* 
influence,  and  mediation  for  the  advantage  of 
another;  it  is  a  species  of  voluntary  service. 
Humanity  leads  to  benefits;  the  zeal  of  devotion  or 
friendship  renders  services;  general  goodwill  dic- 
tates good  offices."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

benefit-night,  s.  The  night  on  which  a  benefit 
is  given  to  an  actor. 

beneflt-play,  s.  The  play  acted  on  tho  occasion 
of  a  benefit. 

benefit-society,  s.  A  society  in  which,  in  con- 
M<lrration  of  tho  payment  of  a  certain  sum  weekly,, 
monthly,  or  annually,  certain  advantages  are  given. 
on  occasion  of  sickness  or  death ;  a  friendly 
society.  [FRIENDLY  SOCIETY.] 

ben'-e-flt,  v.  t.  &  i.    [From  benefit,  s.  (q.  v.)  j 

A.  Trans. :  To  do  good  to,  to  confer  a  favor  or  an 
advantage  upon. 

"  He  was  BO  far  from  benefiting  trade,  that  he  did  it  a, 
great  injury,  and  brought  Rome  in  danger  of  a  famine." 
— Arbulhnot. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     martn*;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.       QLU  -  kwv 


benefited 

B.  Intrans. :  To  derive  advantage  from. 

"  To  tell  you,  therefore,  what  I  have  benefited  herein 
ttunong  old  renowned  authors,  I  shall  spare." — Milton. 

bSn  -e-f  It-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BENEFIT,  v.  #.] 

ben  -6-f  It-Iftg,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [  BENEFIT,  v.  t. 
&  r.  i.] 

fbe-ne  -groe,  r.  t.  [Eng.  pref.  be,  and  negro.] 
To  make  black  as  a  negro. 

"...  the  sun  shall  be  benegroed  in  darkness,  .  .  ." 
—Bt\fvti  Sermons  (1668),  p.  79. 

be  ne-lf ,  be  in-1?,  be  in-lle,  bl  -en-1?,  *bi-en- 
lle,  adv.  [Scotch  6ewe,  bein  (BEIN),  and  Eng.  suff. 
-Jy.]  (Scotch.) 

1.  In  the  possession  of  fullness. 

"  Yone  carle  (quod  scho)  my  joy,  dois  beinly  dwell, 
And  ail  prouisioun  hes  within  himsell." 

L.  Scotland's  lament,  fol.  5,  6. 

2.  Well,  abundantly. 

"  She's  the  lady  o'  a  yard, 
An'  her  house  is  bienlie  thacket." 

Picketi:  Poems  (1788),  p.  155. 

3.  Exhibiting  the  appearance  of  wealth. 

"  The  children  were  likewise  beinly  appareled  .  .  ." 
— K.  aahaize,  iii.  104. 

4.  Happily. 

*be-neme  (i),  *be-nemp-ne  (pret.  &  pa.  par. 

^benempt,  *bcncmpte,  *byn#mpt),  v.  t.  [Eng.  &  A.  S. 
prefix  be,  bi ;  O.  Kng.  nempne ;  and  A.  b.  nemnan  = 
to  name,  to  call,  to  call  upon,  to  entreat.]  [NEMPNE.] 
To  name ;  to  call ;  to  promise. 

"  He  to  him  called  a  fiery-footed  boy 
Benempt  Dispatch." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  32. 
"  Much  greater  gyfts  for  guerdon  thou  shall  gayne 
Then  Kidde  or  Cosset,  which  I  thee  bynempt. 

Spenser:  Shephearde's  Calendar,  ii. 
*be-neme  (2),  v.  t.     [A.  S.  benceman=to  deprive, 
to  rob.]    To  take  from. 

"Tho  Crystene  men,  off  lyflf  and  leme, 
Loke  no  godes  he  hem  benem?." 

Richard,  1,404. 

•be-ne'-me'r-ent,  'a.     [Lat.     6ene  =  well,    and 
Tnerens,  gen.  merenti8=deserviug,  pr.  par.  of  nifreo 
=to   earn,    to   deserve.]     Well-deserving.      (Hyde 
Clarice.) 
*be-nemp-ne,  *•.  t.    [BENEME.] 

*be-nempt,  *be-nempte,  *bynempt,  pa.  par. 
{BENEME,  BENEMPNE.] 

*be-ne-pla<j  -I-tttre,  s.  [From  Lat.  6ene=well, 
and  piaeihti-ws=about  to  please,  fut.  par.  of  placeo 
—  to  please.]  Good  pleasure,  will,  choice. 

"  Hath  he  by  his  holy  penmen  told  us,  that  either  of  the 
other  ways  was  more  suitable  to  his  beneplacitiire  f " — 
•Glanville.:  Pre-exist,  of  Souls,  ch.  4. 

*ben'-e-s&n,  *ben'-e-s6un,  a.    [BEXISON.] 
tbe-net,  r.  t.     [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  net,  v.J     To 
inclose  as  in   a   net,    to   surround   with  toils ;  to 
-ensnare.    (Lit.  or  fig.) 

"  Being  thus  benetted  round  with  villainies." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

*be-netb.e,  *be-neth,  prep.  &  adv.    [BENEATH.] 

•be-neth-fortll,  adv.  [From  O.  Eng.  beneth= 
beneath,  and/or«i.]  Beneath. 

"Item,  that  no  citizen  be  putte  in  comyn  prison,  but  in 
•on  of  the  chambers  benethforth." — English  Gilds  (Ear. 
Eng.  Text  Soc. ),  p.  378. 

Ben  -et-nasch,  s.  [Arab.  Ban&t =daughters,  and 
naosch=bier.  Corresponds  with  Heb.  baneha  aiech 
=  sons  of  the  Bier,  mistranslated  sons  of  "  Arcturus" 
in  Job  xxxviii.  32.  To  the  Semitic  imagination,  the 
four  stars  constituting  the  hind  quarter  of  Ursa 
Major  (but  much  like  the  body  of  a  plow),  resemble 
a  bier :  and  the  three  stars,  Alioth,  Mizar,  and  Beu- 
etnasch,  which  constitute  the  tail  of  the  Groat 
Bear,  or  the  handle  of  the  Plow,  are  like  mourners 
following  the  Bier.  [ARCTURUS,  1. 2,  and  the  accom- 
panying figure.]  (Richard  A.  Proctor:  Handbook 
of  theStars,  1866,  ch.  i.,  p.  4,  &c.) 

Astron.:  A  fixed  star,  of  magnitude  2!  2,  called  also 
Alkaid  and  Eta  Ursa?  Majoris. 

ben-et-oi  re,  ben-a-tii  re,  «.  [Fr.]  A  cavity  or 
small  hole  in  the  wall  of  a  church,  generally  made 
near  the  door,  as  a  receptacle  for  the  vessel  that 
contained  the  holy  water.  (Pennant.)  (Boucher.) 
[BENITIER.] 

.  *ben-ett,  .s.  The  lowest  order  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  (Promptorium  Purrulorum, 
p.  30,  Note  4.) 

fbe-net  -ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BENET.] 

tbe-net'-tlig,  pr.pnr.    [BENET.] 

be-nev  -&-lence,s.  [O.  Fr.  benevolence;  Mod. Fr. 
bienveillance ;  Sp.  benevolencia ;  Prov.  bem-olenaa; 
Ital.  benevolenza,  benevoglienza ;  all  from  Lat. 
benevotenfta=good-will,  kindness,  (in  late)  indul- 
gence, grace;  SeiietfoZenffswell  wishing:  &ene=well, 
and  fo(en(ia=will,  inclination;  ro/o=to  will,  to 
"wish.] 
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A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Tho  disposition  to  look  with  kind  feeling  on 
man  and  other  living  beings,  and  to  do  them  good. 
L\w<i— 

(a)  Of  God,  as  the  Being  entertaining  such  kind 
feeling. 

"Grasp  the  whole  worlds  of  reason,  life,  and  sense, 
In  one  close  system  of  benet-olence." 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  358. 

(6)  Of  man,  as  doing  so. 

"Benevolence  is  mild;  nor  borrows  help, 
Save  at  worst  need,  from  bold  impetuous  force." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

2.  An  act  prompted  by  kind  feeling  toward   its 
object. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Phren. :    The  organ  of  benevolence  is  fixed  by 
phrenologists  on  the  middle  of  the  anterior  part  of 
the  head,  behind  the  spot  where  the  forehead  and 
the  hairy  scalp  meet.    [PHRENOLOGY.] 

2.  Law  <£Eng.   Hi*t.    (pi.   Benevolences):    The 
attractive   name    formerly  given    to    compulsory 
loans  to  disguise  their  real  character.    Every  one, 
however,  saw  through  the  transparent  device.    It 
is  believed  that  benevolences  were  levied  as  early 
as  the  Anglo-Saxon  times.    They  were  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions   of   Magna  Charts,  gained  in 
1215,  yet  they  continued  to  be  exacted.    One  notable 
benevolence  was  that  raised  by  Edward  IV.,  in  1473. 
In  1484,  Richard  III.  gained  popularity  by  procur- 
ing a  parliamentary  condemnation  of  the  system, 
and  the  next    year  imposed  a  benevolence,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.    Henry  VII.,  in  1492,  and 
James  I.,  in  1613,  raised  money  in  a  similar  way; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  exaction  of  benev- 
olences was  one  of  the  popular  grievances  wMch 
produced  the  civil  war,  though  less  potent  in  the 
effects  which   it   produced    than   the   celebrated 
41  ship-money."    [SHIP-MONEY.]    The  Bill  of  Rights, 
passed  in  February,  1689,  once  more  declared  them 
illegal,  and  this  time  with  effect.    "  Benevolences," 
"aids,    and  "free  gifts"  have  now  given  place  to 
taxes,  boldly  called  by  their  proper  name. 

"After  the  terrible  lesson  given  by  the  Long-  Parlia- 
ment, even  the  Cabal  did  not  venture  to  recommend  benev- 
olences or  ship-money.'* — Mtu'tiulmj:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

(o)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  benevolence 
and  beneficence:  ''''Benevolence  is  literally  well 
willing;  beneficence  is  literally  well  doing.  The 
former  consists  of  intention,  the  latter  of  action ; 
the  former  is  the  cause,  the  latter  the  result.  Benev- 
olence may  exist  without  beneficence;  but  benefi- 
cence always  supposes  benevolence :  a  man  is  not 
said  to  be  beneficent  who  does  good  from  sinister 
views.  The  benevolent  man  enjoys  but  half  his 
happiness  if  he  cannot  be  beneficent;  yet  there  will 
still  remain  to  him  an  ample  store  of  enjoyment  in 
the  contemplation  of  others'  happiness.  He  who  is 
gratified  only  with  that  happiness  which  himself 
nas  been  instrumental  in  producing,  is  not  entitled 
to  the  name  of  benevolent. 

(b)  The    following  is    the    distinction    between 
benevolence,  benignity,  humanity,  kindness,  and  ten- 
derness: Benevolence  and  benignity  lie  in  the  will; 
humanity  lies  in  the  heart ;  kindness  and  tendernesK 
in  the  affections.    Benevolence  indicates  a  general 
good  will  to  all  mankind;  benignity  a  particular 
good  will,  flowing  out  of  certain  relations.  Human- 
ity is   a   general   tone  of    feeling;    kindness   and 
tenderness  are  particular  modes  of  feeling.   Benevo- 
lence consists  in  the  wish  or  intention  to  do  good ; 
it  is  confined  to  no  station  or  object :  the  benevolent 
man  may  be  rich  or  poor,  and  his  benevolence  will 
be,  exerted  wherever   there  is    an  opportunity  of 
doing  good.    Benignity  is  always  associated  with 
power,  and  accompanied  with  condescension.    Be- 
nevolence in  its  fullest  sense  is  the  sum  of  moral 
excellence,  and  comprehends  every  other  virtue ; 
viheutakcnin  this  acceptation,benignity,  humanity, 
kindness,  and  tenderness  are  but  modes  of  benevo- 
lence.   Benevolence  and  benignity  tend  to  the  com- 
municating of  happiness;   humanity  is  concerned 
in  the  removal  of  evil.     Benevolence  is  common  to 
the  Creator  and  His  creatures;  it  differs  only  in 
degree ;  the  former  has  the  knowledge  and  power  as 
well  as  the  will  to  do  good ;  man  often  has  the  will 
to  do  good  without  haying  the  power  to  carry  it 
into  effect.    Benignity  is  ascribed  to  the  stars,  to 
heaven,  or  to  princes;  ignorant  and  superstitious 
people  are  apt  to  ascribe  their  good  fortune  to  the 
benign  influence  of  the  stars  rather  than  to  the 
gracious  dispensations  of  Providence.     Humanity 
belongs  to  man  only;  it  is  his  peculiar  character- 
istic, and,  is   as  universal   in   its   application  as 
benevolence;  wherever  there  is  distress,  humanity 
flies  to  its  relief.    Kindness  and  tenderness  are  par- 
tial modes  of  affection,  confined  to  those  who  know 
or  are  related  to  each  other:  we  are  kind  to  friends 
and  acquaintances,  tender  toward  those  who  are 
near  and  dear. 

*be-nev -&-len-$y\  s.  [Direct  from  the  Lat. 
benevolent ia.~\  A  benevolence. 


Bengalee 

be-nev -ft-lent,  *be-nev-o~lente,  a.  [In  Fr. 
bienveillant ;  Lat.  benevolens  (adj.)=well-wishing, 
kind-hearted ;  from  &ene=well,  andt'oteJis=wi3hing, 
pr.  par.  of  roJo=to  wish.] 

1.  Of  persons:  Wishing  well  to  the  human  race; 
kind,  loving,  generous,  and  disposed  by  pecuniary 
contributions  or  in  other  ways  to  give  practical 
effect  to  the  feelings  entertained. 

"Beloved  old  man  I  benevolmt  as  wise." — Pope. 

2.  Of  things:  Characterized  by  kindness  and  gen- 
erosity ;  manifesting  kindness  and  generosity. 

"  Come,  prompt  me  with,  benevolent  desires." 

Cowper:  Charity. 

bg-nev -6-lent-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  benevolent;  -ly.] 
In  a  benevolent  manner ;  kindly,  generously. 

"  .  .  .  in  howe  muche  he  shall  perceiue  you  the  more 
prone  and  benevolently  minded  toward  his  eleccion."— 
sir  T.  More;  Works,  p.  64.  (Richardson.) 

tbe-neV -6-lent-ness,  s.  [Eng.  benevolent; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  benevolent;  kindness, 
love.  ( Johnson. ) 

(I  BENEVOLENCE  is  very  much  the  more  common 
word. 

"bS-nSv  -6-lous,  a.  [In  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  bene- 
volo. From  Lat.  6ene=well,  volo=to  wish,  with 
Eng.  suff.  -ous.]  Benevolent. 

"A  benevolous  inclination  is  implanted  into  the  very 
frame  and  temper  of  our  church's  constitution." — Puller.- 
Moderation  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  509. 

*bene-with,  s.  [Sw.  6eenT/rerf=woodbine;  Icel. 
beinwid  (lit.  =  bone-wood)  =  a  kind  of  woody  honey- 
suckle; or  simply  Eng.  bindwith  (q.  v.).]  For 
definition  see  BENEWITH-TEEE. 

benewith-tree  (Eng.  &  Scotch  Borders),  *bene- 
with  tre,  *benwyttre,  s. 

1.  An  old  name  of  the  Woodbine  (Lonicera  peri- 
clymenum.)     (Notes  to  Prompt.  Parv..  &c.) 

2.  The  Ivy  (Hedera  Helix)  [?].    (Britten  <&  Hol- 
land.) 

*ben-ewr-OUB,  a.  [Fr.  bienheureux.]  Happy, 
blessed. 

"He  took  the  righte  benewrous  reste  of  deth." — Caxton: 
Golden  Legende,  428. 

BSn-gal ',  8.  [In  Sw.,  Dut.,  &  Ger.  Bengalen;  Fr. 
Bengale;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  Bengala;  Sansc, 
Bangga,  Vangga.  Mahn  compares  with  Sansc. 
vangg=to  go,  to  limp;  vangka=beud  of  a  stream; 
vangk^to  go  crooked.] 

I.  Geography: 

1.  The   Indian  province  on  the   Lower   Ganges, 
inhabited  by  the  race  speaking  Bengali. 

2.  That  province,  with  Behar  and  Orissa,  ruled 
under  the  Governor-General  by  the  "  Lieut.-Gov- 
ernor  of  Bengal." 

3.  The  Bengal  Presidency,  including  the  North- 
western Provinces. 

II.  Commerce: 

1.  A  thin  stuff  for  women's  apparel  made  of  silk 
and  hair;  brought  at  first  from  Bengal. 

2.  An   imitation   of   striped    muslin.      [BENGAL 
STRIPES.] 

Bengal  light,  Bengola  light,  B. 

Pyrotech. :  A  kind  of  firework,  giving  a  vivid  and 
sustained  blue  light.  It  is  used  for  signals  at  sea. 
It  is  composed  of  six  parts  of  nitre,  two  of  sulphur, 
and  one  of  antimony  tersulphide.  These  are  finely 
pulverized  and  incorporated  together,  and  the  com- 
position is  pressed  into  earthen  bowls  or  similar 
shallow  vessels. 

Bengal  quince,  s'.  The  English  name  of  the 
JSgle,  a  genus  or  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Aurantiaceee  (Citronworts).  The  tnorny  Bengal 
Quince  is  the  JEgle  marmelos.  [JSGLE.] 

Bengal  root,  s.  The  root  of  a  species  of  ginger, 
che  Zinziber  cassamuniar. 

Bengal  stripes,  s.  pi. 

Comm.  c&  Manuf,;  A  Bengalee  striped  cotton 
cloth. 

Bengal  tiger,  s.  The  Common  Tiger  (Felis 
fitjris),  which  lives  in  the  marshy  jungles  of  the 
Soonderbunds  in  Lower  Bengal. 

BSng  -a-lee,  Beng-a '-II,  a.  &  s.  [In  Ger.  Ben- 
galische  (a."),  Bengalen  (s.) ;  Fr.  Bengali.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Gen.:  Pertaining  to  Bengal  almost  exclusively 
in  the  first  of  the  senses  given  above,  i.  e.,  pertain- 
ing to  Lower  Bengal. 

2.  Spec.:  Pertaining   to    the  language  of  Lower 
Bengal,  or  to  the  race  speaking  that  tongue. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  of  Lower  Bengal,    specially  one  of 
Hindoo  as  distinguished  from  Monammedan   de- 
scent. 

2.  The  language  of   Lower  Bengal.    It  is  of  the 
Aryan  type,  with  the  great  mass  of  its  words  of 
Sanscrit  origin.    In  its  present  form  it  is  modern, 


1)611.     bo"y;     pout,    J6wl;     cat,     9ell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenopnon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


Bengalese 


no  literature  in  it  being  known  to  exist  earlier  than 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  even  then  it  was  not 
differentiated  from  Sanscrit  nearly  to  the  same 
extent  as  it  is  now. 

fBeng-a-le  s.e,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  Bengal,  and  suff. 
•ese;  as  in  Malta,  Maltese.] 

1.  A  native  or  natives  of  Bengal. 

2.  The  language  of  Bengal.    [BENGALEE.] 

*ben-ger,  *bengge,  *byrig-ger,  *byngge,  s.  [A. 
S.  bin,  binn~&  manger,  a  crib,  a  bin.  a  nutch.J  A 
chest,  chiefly  such  as  is  used  for  containing  corn. 
(See  also  Prompt.  Part'.) 

Ben-go '-I?.,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Bengal  or  Beng- 
alee.] 

Bengola  lights,  8.  pi.  The  same  as  BENGAL 
LIGHTS  (q.  v.). 

be-nlght  (gh  silent),  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and 
night.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  cover  with  night,  to  involve  or  shroud  in 
darkness;  to  obscure. 

"  Those  bright  stars  that  did  adorn  our  hemisphere,  as 
those  dark  shades  that  did  benight  it,  vanish."— Boyle. 
"  A  storm  begins,  the  raging  waves  ran  high, 
The  clou-Is  look  heavy,  and  benight  the  sky." 

Garth. 

2.  To  overtake  with  night.  (Not  much  used  except 
in  the  pa.  par.  &  particip.  adj.) 

"...  yea,  also,  now  I  am  like  to  be  benighted,  for 
the  day  is  almost  spent." — Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
pt.  1. 

II.  Fig, :  To  debar  from  intellectual,  moral,  or 
spiritual  light. 

"  But  he  that  hides  a  dark  soul  and  foul  thoughts, 
Benighted  walks  under  the  midday  sun; 
Himself  is  his  own  dungeon."  Stilton.-  Comus. 

b§-nl  ght-ed    (gh  silent),  pa.  par.  &,  a.    [BE- 
NIGHT, I.  2.] 
"Some  virgin,  sure,  benighted  in  these  woods." — 3Iilton. 

bS-nl'gn  (g  silent),  *be~nigne,  *bernygne,  *be- 


(2)  beneficent  (applied  to  action),  (3)  abundant, 
fertile;  from  ben,  the  root  of  6  onus = good,  and  yen, 
the  root  of  gigno=to  beget.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  Of  persons: 

1.  Kind-hearted,   gracious,    mild;    full   of    good 
feeling. 

"  And  she  is  gone  !— the  royal  and  the  young, 
In  soul  commanding,  and  in  heart  benign!" 

Heman*;  Death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  4. 

2.  Carrying  that  good  feeling  into  action,  gener- 
ous, liberal  in  bestowing  gifts. 

"  As  thy  kind  hand  has  founded  many  cities, 
Or  dealt  benign  thy  various  gifts  to  men." — Prior. 

U.  Of  things: 

1.  Favorable. 

"  So  shall  the  world  go  on, 
To  good  malignant,  to  bad  men  benign." 

Milton:  Paradise  Lost,  bk.  xii. 

2.  Exerting  a  salutary  influence;  salutary. 

"  And  they  perhaps  err  least,  the  lowly  class 
Whom  a  benign  necessity  compels 
To  follow  reason's  least  ambitious  course." 

Wordsworth.-  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Pharm.    Of  medicines,   etc.;  Wholesome,   not 
deleterious. 

"  These  salts  are  of  a  benign  mild  nature  in  healthy 
persons;  but,  in  others,  retain  their  original  qualities, 
which  they  discover  in  cachexies." — Arbuthnot. 

2.  Med*    Of  diseases:  Mild  in  character;  running 
their  course  favorably  and  without  any  irregulari- 
ties.   (Quincy.) 

3.  Astral. :  Favorable ;  opposed  to  malign. 

be-nlg'-nant,  a.  fEng.  benign;  -ant.  From  Lat. 
benignus.]  [BENIGN.] 

A.  Ord.    Lang. :     Gracious,     kind,     benevolent, 
Used— 

(a)  Of  persons: 

" .  .  .  your  benignant  sovereign  .  .  ." — Burke; 
Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  National  Assembly. 

(6)  Of  things: 

"  And  he  looked  at  Hiawatha 
With  a  wise  look  and  benignant." 

Longfellow;  The  Song  of  Hiawat ha,  iv. 

B.  Exerting  a  favorable  as  opposed  to  a  malig- 
nant influence. 

"...    that  my  song 

With  star-like  virtue  in  its  place  mny  -him-; 
Shedding  benignant  influence,    .    .    ." 

Wordsworth:  The  Recluse. 
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be-nlg -nant-ly<,  adr.  [Eng.  benignant ;  -ty.]  In 
a  benign  or  benignant  manner ;  favorably,  kindly, 
graciously.  (Boswell.) 

bS-nlg  -nl-tjf ,  *be-nig-ni-tee,  *benyngnete,  *. 
[In  Fr.  benignity ;  O.  Fr.  benignete;  Prov.  benigni- 
tat;  Sp.  benignidad;  Port,  benignidade ,'  Ital. 
benignita;  Lat.  benignitas;  from  benignus.]  [BE- 
NIGN.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Kind-heartedness,    good   feeling,   loving-kind- 
ness, tenderness  of  feeling. 

"All  these  are  not  half  that  I  owe 

To  One,  from  our  earliest  youth 
To  me  ever  ready  to  show 
Benignity,  friendship,  and  truth. 

Coteper:  Gratitude. 

2.  The  feeling  carried  into  action ;  a  kind  deed  or 
deeds. 

"The  king  was  desirous  to  establish  peace  rather  by 
benignity  than  blood."—  Hayteard. 

B.  O.  Med.  <&  Pharm. :  Salubrity ;  wholesomeness. 
"Bones  receive  a  quicker  agglutination  in  sanguine 

than  in  choleric  bodies,  by  reason  of  the  benignity  of 
the  serum,  which  sendeth  out  better  matter  for  a  callus." 
— Wiseman. 

be-nl  gn-ly"  (g  silent),  *be-ning-en-li,  *be- 
nygn-y-li,  *be-nyngne~li,  *be-nygne-liche, 
adv.  [Eng.  benign;  -Jy=A.  S.  suff.  -lice  (adv.),  -lie 
fa.)=hke.]  In  a  benign  manner,  kindly,  graciously, 
favorably.  Used— 

(a)  Of  persons  or  beings : 

"...  wherefore  beningenli  he  called  Matabrnn  his 
mother."— Helyas,  Ep.  20  (Thorn's ed.).  (Boucher.) 

(b)  Of  things  (connected,  however,  with  persons) : 

"  Her  gentle  accents  thus  benignly  say." 

Hemans:  Petrarch. 

*be-ni  m,  *be-ni  me,  *be-noo'me,  v.  t.  [A.  S. 
beniman=to  take  away.]  To  take  away,  to  deprive. 

"Wherewith  he  pierced  eft 
His  body  gord,  which  he  of  life  benoomes." 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  436. 

b6n'-In-ca-§gi,  s.  [Named  after  an  Italian  noble- 
man, Count  Benincasa.]  Agenusof  plants  belonging 
to  the  order  Cucurbitacete  (Cucurbits).  Benincasa 
cerifera  is  the  White  Gourd  which  grows  in  the 
East  Indies.  The  fruit  is  presented  at  native  mar- 
riage feasts,  being  supposed  to  have  the  power  of 
procuring  felicity  to  the  newly-married  couple. 

*be-nin'-gne-li,  *be-nyn  -gy-li,  adv.  [BE- 
NIGNLY.] 

be-nlt  -I-er,  a.  [Fr.  benitier.]  A  vessel  for  holy 
water  placed  at  the  door  of  Roman  Catnolic 
churches.  [ BENETOIEE. ] 

be"n  -I-jffai,  fben  -I-z&n,  *ben-nl-z6n,  *ben-i- 
soun,  *ben-e-son,  *ben-e-soun,  *ben-y-son,  s. 
[Contracted  form  of  Fr.  benediction.  Compare  also 
o£n*s8an£=blessing,  pr.  par.  of  benir— to  bless.  In 
Sp. bendicion;  Port.bencao;  Ital. benedizione;  Lat. 
benedictio^}  A  blessing,  a  benediction.  [BENE- 
DICTION.] 

1.  Used  chiefly  in  poetry. 

"Without  our  grace,  our  love,  our  benizon." 

Shakesp. :  King  Lear,  i.  1. 
"The  bounty  and  the  &*HI'ZG«  of  heav'n." 

Ibid.,  iv.  6. 

2.  More  rarely  in  prose. 

"...  &bennizon  frae  some  o'  the  anld  dead  abbots." 
— Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xii. 

B6n'~ja-mln,8.  [In  <*er.,  &CM  Benjamin.  Derived 
from  Benzoin.  _  [BENZOIN.]  The  proper  name 
Benjamin  is  quite  another  word,  being  the  Heb. 
Binydmin=sou  of  the  right  hand.] 

1.  The  same  as  BENJAMIN-TREE  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  gum,  BENZOIN  (q.  v.). 
Benjamin-bUSll,  s.    A  bush— the  Benzoin  odorif- 

erum. 

Benjamin-tree,  s.  The  name  given  to  several 
species  of  trees. 

1.  The  name  of  a  tree.  Styrax  benzoin,  found  in 
Sumatra,  Java,  and   other   islands  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago.    It  yields  the  resin  called  benzoin. 

2.  The  English    name  of    a    deciduous   shrub, 
Benzoin   odoriferum,  called    by  Linnteus   Laurits 
benzoin.    It  is  found  in  North  America. 

3.  The  English  name  of  a  fig-tree,  FicnsbaJsamina^ 
with  shining  polished  leaves.    It  grows  in  India, 
and  is  called  by  the  Mahrattas  Nandrook. 

benk,  bink,  s.  [Dan.  benk;  A.  S.  benc=&  bench, 
a  table.]  [BENCH.]  A  bench,  a  seat;  spec.,  a  seat 
of  honor. 

"  For  fault  of  wise  men  fools  sit  on  benks.  (A  Scotch 
proverb.)  Spoken  when  we  see  unworthy  persons  in 
authority."— Kelly,  p.  105.  (Jamieson.) 

b6n-m6st,  a.  [Superlative  of  ben,  a.  (q.  v.)] 
Innermost.  (Scotch.') 

"The  benmost  part  o'  my  kist  nook 
I'll  ripe  for  thee." 

Fergusson:  Poem.*,  ii.  44.     (Jamieson.) 


bent 

benn,  s.  [Derived  from  bend,  s.  (q.  v.)]  (Scotch.) 
A  -a>h  or  ornamental  belt  placed  around  the  body, 
(Statist.  Acct.  of  Scotland,  xi.  173.)  [BEND.] 

ben  -net  (1),  *.  [A  corruption  of  bent  (21,  s. 
(q.  v.)]  The  name  sometimes  given  to  any  of  the 
plants  called  bents. 

Way  Bennet:  A  kind  of  barley,  Hordeum  muri- 
num.  (Gerard.) 

ben -net  (2),«.  [In  Ger.  benediktenkraut ;  Fr. 
benolte;  from  benit= blessed,  holy,  sacred;  benir= 
to  bless.  From  Herba  benedicta  (Blessed  Herbs), 
the  old  name  of  the  Herb-bennet  mentioned  below. 
Britten  and  Holland  quote  this  as  the  reason  why  the 
name  was  given,  "\V  hen  the  root  is  in  the  house, 
the  devil  can  do  nothing,  and  flees  from  it,  where- 
fore it  is  blessed  above  another  herbs."  (Ort.  San. 
ch.  clxxix.)  1  That  which  is  blessed  and  itself  com- 
municates blessing.  (Only  in  compound  terms  as 
Herb-bennet  and  Bennet-fishj  q.  v.j 

H"  Herb-bennet:  A  name  given  for  the  reason  just 
stated  to  various  plants. 

(a)  Spec.:  Geum  urbanum.  the  Common  Avens. 
(Prior.) 

(b)  Conium  maculatum,  the  Common  Hemlock. 
(Gerard.) 

(c)  ValerianaofficinaliSttkQ  Great  Wild  Valerian. 

bonnet- fish,  s.  An  unidentified  fish  having 
scales  of  a  deep  purple  color,  streaked  with  gold. 
It  reaches  two  feet  in  length,  and  is  found  in  the 
African  seas. 

*ben  -nl-s&n,  s.    [BENISON.] 
*ben-o  me,  j>a.  par.    [BENIM.] 
*ben-o  ome,  v.  t.    [BENIM.] 

bS-nor'tb,,  prep.  [Eng.  prefix  &e=by,  and  north.} 
To  the  northward  of.  as  opposed  to  besouth=to  the 
southward  of. 

"  This  present  act  shall  begin  only,  and  take  effect  for 
those  besouth  the  water  of  Die  upon  the  tenth  day  of 
Februar  next;  and  for  those  benorth  the  same,  upon  the 
twenty-first  day  of  Februar  next  to  cum." — Act  Seder., 
January  10, 1650,  p.  64. 

bS-nS  te,  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  note.']  To 
make  notes  upon,  to  annotate. 

"  They  should  be  benoted  a  little." — Bosteell's  Johnson, 
ii.  152. 

ben  -sell,  ben  -sell,  bent  -sail,  s.  [Apparently 
from  Eng.  bent-sail=&  sail  bent  and  driven  forward 
by  the  force  of  the  wind.] 

1.  Force,  violence  of  whatever  kind. 

*'  All  the  sey  vpstouris  with  an  quhidder. 
Ouerweltit  with  the  bensell  of  the  an-." 

Douglas;  Virgil,  268,  35. 

2.  A   severe   stroke ;    properly   that    which    one 
receives  from  a  push  or  shove. 

3.  A  severe  rebuke.     (Shirreff:  Glossary.) 

ben  -shaw,     bean-shaw,    s.      [  BONSCHAWE.  ] 

(Scotch.) 

ben  -shle,  ben  -snl,  ban  -sb.ee,  s.  [Irish  Gael. 
ben.  bean=a  woman,  said  by  O'Brien  to  bo  the  root 
of  the  Lat.  Venu&*\ and  sighe=a  fairy  or  hobgoblin.] 
A  fairy's  wife.  Benshies  are  still  reverenced  in 
Celtic  parts  of  Ireland  as  an  inferior  kind  of  tute- 
lary divinities.  [BANSHEE.] 

"  In  certain  places  the  death  of  people  is  supposed  to 
be  foretold  by  the  cries  and  shrieks  of  Henshi,  or  the 
Fairies  wife,  uttered  along  the  very  path  where  the 
funeral  is  to  pass." — Pennant;  Tour  in  Scotland,  1769, 
p.  205.  (Jamieson.) 

ben  -sll,  s.  [BENSELL.] 

bent,  pa.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [BEND,  v.  t.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pa.  par.  and  particip,  adj. :  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

"And  my  people  are  bent  to  backsliding  from  me." — 
Hos.  xi.  7. 

Bent  on:  Having  a  fixed  determination,  resolved 
on,  determined  on  or  upon. 

"  We  had  not  proceeded  far  before  we  were  joined  by 
a  woman  and  two  boys,  who  were  bent  on  this  same  jour- 
ney."— Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  xiv. 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  (of  things  material) : 

(1)  The  state  of  being  curved ;  flexure,  curvature. 

(2)  The  amount  or  degree  of  the  curvature,  the 
degree  of  flexure. 

"There  are  divers  subtle  inquiries  concerning  the 
strength  required  to  the  bending  of  bows,  the  force  they 
have  In  the  discharge,  according  to  the  several  brntx,  and 
the  strength  required  to  be  in  the  string  of  them." — 
Wilkins. 

(3)  The  declivity  of  a  hill. 

"  A  mountain  stood, 

Threat'ning  from  high,  and  overlook'd  the  woo<l; 
Beneath  the  low'riiig  brow,  and  on  a  bent, 
The  temple  stood  of  Mar«  armipotent." 

Dryden:  I'ulanwn  and  Arcitc,  ii.  342-45. 


ftte,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     we"t,     here,     camel,     he"r,    thSre;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pSt,, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cUre,     vnite,     cGr,     rule,     fill;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw.. 


bent-gauge 


2.  Figuratively  (<\f  u-hat  is  immaterial  more  fre- 
quently than  of  what  is  material;  ; 

(1)  Tendency.    Used— 

(a)  Of  matter  under  the  operation  of  natural  law. 

"If,  for  exam  pie,  he  wishes  to  know  how  a  mass  of  liquid 
would  shape  itself,  if  at  liberty  to  follow  the  bent  of  its 
own  molecular  forces." — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science,  3d  ed., 
liv.  405. 

(6)  Of  the  mini!  or  of  //te  heart:  Inclination,  dis- 
position, proclivity,  whether  slight  or  irresistibly 

powerful. 

Tf  In  this  sense  it  may  be  followed  by  to,  toirard, 
or  for. 

"He  knew  the  strong  bent  of  the  country  toward  the 
house  of  York."— Ii<tcun. 

"  Let  there  be  propensity  nnd  bent  of  will  to  religion, 
and  there  will  be  the  same  sedulity  and  indefatigable 
industry." — South. 

(2)  Full  stretch,  utmost  power  of  the  mind,  the 
heart,  or  the  will.    The  metaphor  is  that  of  a  bow 
drawn  back  to  the  utmost. 

"They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent," — Shakesp.;  Ham- 
Itt,  Hi.  2. 

(3)  A  turning  point ;  a  change  of  subject,  or  of 
anything  else. 

"The  exercising  the  understanding  in  the  several  ways 
of  reasoning,  teacheth  the  mind  suppleness,  to  apply 
itself  more  dexterously  to  >"  >it*  and  turns  of  the  matter, 
in  all  its  researches." — Locke. 

'.     II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.  &  Carp. :  One  section  of  the  frame  of  a 
building,  which  is  put  together  on  the  ground  or 
foundation,  and  then  raised  by  holding  the  feet  of 
the  posts  and  elevating  the  upper  portion.    A  bent 
consists  of  posts  united  by  the  beams  which  pass 
transversely  across  the  building.    When  raised  it  is 
secured  by  the  beams  of  the  side  to  the  other  bents. 
(Knight.) 

(a)  Crabb     thus     distinguishes    between   bent, 
curved,  crooked,  and   awry:   "Bent    is   here   the 
generic  term,  all  the  rest  are  but  modes  of  the  bent ; 
what  is  bent  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  straight ; 

"things  may  therefore  be  bent  to  any  degree,  out 
when  curved  they  are  bent  only  to  a  small  degree ; 
when  crooked  they  are  bent  to  a  great  degree:  a 
stick  is  bent  any  way ;  it  is  curved  by  being  bent  one 
specific  way;  it  is  crooked  by  being  bent  different 
ways.  Things  may  be  bent  by  accident  or  design ; 
they  are  curved  by  design,  or  according  to  some 
rule;  they  are  crooked  by  accident  or  in  violation 
of  some  pale:  a  stick  is  bent  by  the  force  of  the 
hand ;  a  line  is  curved  so  as  to  make  a  mathemat- 
ical figure;  it  is  crooked  so  as  to  lose  all  figure. 
Awry  marks  a  species  of  crookedness,  but  crooked 
is  applied  as  an  epithet,  and  awry  is  employed  to 
characterize  the  action ;  hence,  we  speak  of  a  crooked 
thing,  and  of  sitting  or  standing  awry." 

(b)  Bent,  bias,  inclination,  and  prepossession  are 
thus   discriminated:  "All  these  terms    denote   a 
preponderating  influence   on   the   mind.    Bent  is 
applied  to  the  wills,  affections,  and  powers  in  gen- 
eral; bias  solely  to  the  judgment;  inclination  and 
prepossession  to  the  state  of  the  feelings.    The  bent 
includes  the  general  state   of  the  mind,  and  the 
object  on  which  it  fixes  a  regard ;  bias,  the  particu- 
lar   influential  power  which  sways   the  judging 
faculty:  the  one  is  absolutely  considered  with  re- 
gard to  itself ;  the  other  relatively  to  its  results  and 
the  object  it  acts  upon.    Bent  is  sometimes  with 
regard  to  bias  as  cause  is  to  effect ;  we  may  fre- 
quently trace  in  the  particular  bent  of  a  person's 
likes  and  dislikes  the  principal  bias  which  deter- 
mines his  opinions.    Inclination  is  a  faint  kind  of 
bettt;  prepossession  is  a  weak  species  of  bias:  an 
inclination  is  a  state  of  something,  namely,  a  state 
of  the  feelings ;  prepossession  is  an  actual  some- 
thing, namely,  the  thing  that  prepossesses."   (Crabb: 
Eng.  aynon.) 

2.  Mining:  The  term  used  when  the  ore  suddenly 
deviates  from  its  usual  course  in  the  mine. 

bent-gauge,  s. 

Wood-working,  rfr. :  A  gauge  whose  blade  forms 
an  angle  with  tne  handle.  (Used  by  wood-workers 
and  sculptors.) 

bent-gouge,  *. 

Woodworking;  \  gouge  bent  toward  the  basil, 
nnd  used  for  BCOOplng  <>r  hollowing  out  concave 
surfaces;  a  bent-neck  gouge. 

bent-graver,  s. 

1.  Jewelry:  A  scorper. 

2.  Emmirintf:  \  graver  with  a  blade  so  bent  as 
to  reach  a   surface  whose  plane  is  lower  than  a 
marginal  rim.     (Used  in  chasing  and  in  engraving 
monograms  in  sunken  tablets.) 

bent-lever,  s.  A  lever  the  two  arms  of  which 
form  an  angle,  at  whose  apex  is  the  fulcrum,  as,  a 
bell-crank  lever. 
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Bent-lever  balance:  A  woighing-scalo  in  which 
the  scale-pan  w  is  attached  to  the  short  end  A 
of  the  bent-lever, 
which  is  pivoted  on  — 
the  summit  of  a  post 
B,  and  whose  weight- 


0.OUU     WUUBO    \VL-lglil- 

ed  end  c  traverses  a    v  \ 
graduated  arc  to  a    \  \ 
distance      proper-      \ 
tionod  to  the  weight       \ 
in  the  pan  w.  As  the 
weight  c  ascends,  its 
leverage     becomes 
greater,  and   it   bal- 
ances a  correspond- 
ingly greater  weight 
in  toe   pan   w.     Its 
leverage   in    the  po- 
sition shown  is  indi- 
cated by  the  vertical 
dotted  line  dropped  Bent-lever  Balance, 

from  D.     (Knight.) 

bent-pipe,  s.    A  pipe  with  a  curve  or  angle  in  it. 

Bent-pipe  filter:   A   tube  whoso   bend   forms   a 
receptacle  for  a  certain  quantity  of  sand  through 


Bent-pipe  Filter. 

which  water  passes,  entering  at  one  leg  and  being 
discharged  at  the  other. 

bent-rasp,  s.  A  rasp  having  a  curved  blade. 
(Used  by  gunstockers  and  sculptors.) 

bent  (2),  8.  [A.  S.  beonet  (J/a/m;  not  in  Bos- 
worth)  :  O.  S.  binet;  Ger.  bin8e  =  a  rush ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
binuz,  binz=a  bent,  a  grass;  O.  H.  Ger. pinuz.'] 

1.  Of  the  plants  so  called.  Bent  (sing.),  bents  (pi.): 
A  general  form  meaning  usually — 

(1)  Various  stiff-stalked  endogenous  plants  not 
admitted  by  botanists  to  belong  to  the  Graminacea1, 
or  order  of  Grasses  proper.    Thus  Bailey  applies 
the  term  bent  to  the  Xake  Clubrush,  or  Bull-rush 
Scirpus  lacustris). 

(2)  The  Agrostis  vulqaris,  or  Red-top  grass.    The 
term  is  also' used  of  other  grasses  in  America. 

2.  Of  the  place  where  they  grow:    A  place  over- 
spread with  bents. 

3.  Generally:  Any  field  or  meadow. 

"  On  felde  they  faght  as  they  were  wode, 
Ovyrthe  bent  us  ranne  the  blode." 

Bone  Florence,  1,039. 
"  As  burne  upon  bent  his  bugle  he  blowez." 

Qawayne,  1,465. 

bent-grass,  s.  The  English  name  for  Agrostis.  a 
genus  of  grasses.  [AGBOSTIS.]  Two  species — the 
Fine  Bent-grass  (Agrostis  vulgaris)  and  Marsh  Bent- 
grass  (A.  alba) — are  awnless;  both  are  common. 
The  only  common  awned  species  is  the  Brown 
Bent-grass  (A,  canina), 

\Vhite  Bent-grass:  Agrostis  alba,  (Linn.). 

ben-tha  -ml-a,  s.  [From  Mr.  George  Bentham, 
F.  R.  S.,  an  eminent  English  botanist,  born  about 
1800,  and  in  1880  still  living.]  A  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  order  Cornacece  (Cornels).  Bent  ha  ~ 
miafraqifera  is  a  plant  with  four  flaky  petals  and 
a  red,  cherry-liko  fruit. 

Ben  -tham  Ism,  s.  '  [From  Eng.  proper  name 
Bentham  (see  def.),  and  suff.  -ism.]  The  philosophy 
of  Jeremy  Bentham,  a  celebrated  jurist  and  writer 
on  law  and  other  cognate  subjects,  who  was  born  in 
London,  February  15, 1747-8,  and  died  on  Juno  6, 1832. 
The  essential  principles  of  Benthamism  were  that 
the  aim  or  end  of  all  human  life  is  happinOM  <>!' 
the  kind  derived  from  the  absence  of  pain  and  the 
presence  of  enjoyment.  To  put  forth  efforts,  then, 
for  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number 
should  be  the  supreme  aim  of  governments  and  of 
private  individuals,  and  is  itself  the  highest  mo- 
rality. 

"Yes,  hollow  Formulism,  RFOBS  Benthamism,  nnd  other 
unheroic  atheistic  Insincerity,  is  visibly  and  even  rapidly 
declining."—  Curli/lc:  He  met*,  Lect.  v. 

Ben  -tham-lte,  «.  A  follower  of  the  philosophy 
of  Jeremy  Bentham. 

"A  faithful  Benthamite  traversing  an  n^e  still  dimmed 
by  the  mists  of  transcendentalism." — M.  Arnold:  Essays 
In  Crit.,  p.  xiii. 

ben -Unck,  ben  -tick,  s.  &  a.  [Named  after 
('apt.  lientinck.] 


benwart 

A.  As  substantive  (pi.  Bentincks) : 

Naut,  Bentincks :  Triangular  courses  used  as  try- 
sails in  this  country,  but  superseded  in  England  by 
storm  stay-sails. 

B.  As  adjective :  Invented  by  Capt.  Bentinck. 
bentinck,  or  bentick-boom. 

Naut. :  A  boom  stretching  the  foot  of  the  foresail 
in  small,  square-rigged  merchant-men. 

bentinck,  or  bentick-shrouds. 

Naut.:  Shrouds  extending  from  the  wroncher 
buttock  staves  to  the  opposite  lee  channels. 
(Admiral  Smyth.) 

ben'-tl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  benty;  -ness.]  Tiie  state  of 
being  covered  with  bent.  (Jamieson.)  [BENT  (2).] 

bSnt'-Ing,  a.  [Eng.  bent  (2),  and  -ing.]  Pertain- 
ing to  bents. 

Benting  time :  The  time  when  (it  is  said)  pigeons 
feed  on  bents,  before  peas  are  ripe. 

"  Bare  bent ittg  times  and  molting  months  may  come." 
Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  1,283. 

bSn-tlV-I,  ben-tIV-e-6,  s.  [Brazilian.]  The 
Brazilian  name  of  a  bird  (Tyrannus  sulphuratus, 
Vieillot).  It  belongs  to  the  Laniadee,  or  Shrike 
family. 

bent'-WOOd,  s.  A  name  given  to  the  Common  Ivy 
(Hedera  Helix).  [BINDWOOD.] 

bent'-y\  fbent-ey,  *bent'-ie,  a.  [Eng.  bent;  -y.] 

1.  Abounding  in  bents;  overgrown  with  bents. 

"  .  .  .  be  the  Erishe;  it  is  very  guide  for  store,  being 
bentey." — Monroe:  lies,  p.  22.  (Jamieson.) 

2.  Resembling  bent. 

"The  etalke  is  very  small  and  bentie."— Gerarde:  Ber- 
ball,  p.  80. 

be-numb ,  *bS-numbe  (b  silent)  *be-nome, 
*be-num  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  numb ;  A.  S. 
benumen,  pa.  par.  or  bvninian=to  deprive;  to  take 
away.  From  prefix  be,  and  niman= to  take  away ; 
Ger.  benehmen—to  take  away.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  render  torpid ;  to  deprive  a  portion  of  the 
body  of  sensation  by  the  application  of  cold,  by 
impeding  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  in 
any  other  way. 

*(2)  To  cause  to  look  as  if  torpidity  of  circulation 
existed;  to  render  pallid. 

"Her  heart  does  quake,  and  deadly  pallied  hew 
Benumbes  her  cheek  eg." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.t  VI.  viii.  40. 

2.  Figuratively:  To  deaden,  to  render  torpid  the 

intellect,  the  emotions,  or  the  will. 

"  There  are  some  feelings  time  cannot  benumb." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  19. 

B.  Intransitive:  To  make  numb. 

Tf  If  the  objective,  which  is  implied,  were  ex- 
pressed, it  would  become  transitive. 

"  .    .    .    if  the  sleepy  drench 
Of  that  forgetful  lake  benumb  not  still." 

Milton;  Paradise  Lost,  bk.  ii. 

be-numbed'  (b  silent),  *be-no'me,  pa.  par.  [BE- 
NUMB.] 

be-numbed -ness  (6  silent),  *be-num-med- 
nesse,  s.  [Eng.  benumbed;  O.  Eng.  benummedt  and 
suff.  -ness.  J  The  state  of  being  benumbed ;  torpidity 
of  the  sensations,  the  intellect,  the  emotions,  or  the 
will.  Specially— 

1.  The  state  of  being  physically  benumbed. 
"Preternatural  sleep  is  a  committing  a  rape  upon  tho 

body  and  mind,  whereby  the  offensive  superfluities,  by 
their  violent  assaults,  force  the  brain  to  a  MKttwdedMwa 
for  its  destruction."— Smith;  Old  Age,  p.  131. 

2.  Torpidity  of  spiritual  feeling. 

"When  there  is  a  benumbednesa,  or  searedness,  upon 
the  grand  principle  of  spiritual  sense,  we  come  '  to  be  past 
feeling.'  " — South:  Sermons,  ir.  65. 

be-numb'-er  (b  silent),  s.  [Eng.  benumb;  -cr.] 
One  who  or  that  which  benumbs. 

be-numb-Ing  (b  silent),  *be-numm  -ing,  pr. 
par.,  a.  &  s.  [BENUMB.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <0  particip.  adj.:  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

"...    death's  benumbing  opinm    .    .    ." 

Milton:  Samson  Af/ont'stf*. 

C.  Assubst.:  Tho  act  of  benumbing  or  rendering 
torpid ;  the  state  of  being  benumbed. 

'•  n  .  .  .  benumming  and  congelation  of  the  body." — 
llnlhind:  Plutarch,  p.  814.  {I\ii-lttir<lfn,i.  • 

be-num  b-ment  (b  silent),  a.  [Eng.  i>cnnini>: 
-ment.\  The  act  of  benumbing;  the  state  of  being 
benumbed.  (Kirby.) 

ben'-wart,  adv.  [Scotch  ben=thc  interior,  and 
it'tirf  —  Rug.  •trard.'}  Inward,  toward  tho  interior  of 
a  house.  [BENT.] 

"  Than  benwart  thay  yeid  quhnir  brandis  was  bricht." 
llanf( 'oil year:  A.  iij.  b.     (Jamieson.) 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     <fcc.  =  bel,      del. 


benweed 
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benzone 


bSn'-weed,  s.    ["Scotch  ben,  of  doubtful  etym., 
and  Eng.  weed.}    Ragwort  (Senecio  Jacobaea) . 

•benwyttre,  s.    [BENEWITH.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*ben-jfng  ,   o.    (Scotch.)    The  same   as  English 
BENIGN  (q.  v.). 

*ben  -y-son,  a.    [BENISON.] 

b8n-za-mld-a-set -Ic,    a.      [Eng.    benzamide ; 
acetic.} 

benzamidacetie  acid,  «. 
C2H2NH(C6H5CO). 

Chem.:    I  Also  called  Hippuric 

COOH 

Acid.  It  occurs  in  large  quantities  in  the  urine  of 
graminivorous  animals  in  the  form  of  alkaline  salts. 
It  crystallizes  in  long,  slender,  white,  square  prisms ; 
it  dissolves  in  400  parts  of  cold  water,  also  in  hot 
alcohol.  When  mixed  with  putrid  matter,  it  forms 
benzoic  acid.  Hippuric  acid  is  monobasic;  hip- 
purates  of  the  alkalies  are  very  soluble.  It  can  be 
formed  by  the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride  on  silver 
amidacetate.  It  is  decomposed  by  alkalies  into 
amidacetic  acid  and  benzoic  acid. 

ben -za-mlde,  s.    [Eng.  benz(oin);  amide.] 
(H 

Chem. :  N  •)  H  Obtained  by  heating  ammo- 


mum  benzoate  ;also  by  oxidizing  hippuric  acid  with 
lead  dioxide.  Benzamide  is  a  crystalline  substance, 
nearly  insolufcle  in  cold  but  easily  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  also  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  melts  at  115  , 
and  volatilizes  at  290°. 

ben  -z ene,  s.  [Eng.  benz(oin),  and  suffix  -ene.] 
Chem.:  CftH6.  An  aromatic  hydrocarbon,  also 
called  benzol  or  phenyl  hydride,  discovered  in  1825 
by  Faraday  in  the  liquid  condensed  during  the 
compression  of  oil  gas ;  it  was  called  by  him  bicar- 
burct  of  hydrogen.  In  1849,  it  was  found  in  coal  tar 
by  C.  B.  Mansfield,  who  lost  his  life  while  experi- 
menting with  it  on  February  25,  1855.  Aniline  is 
produced  from  it,  which  again  is  the  source  of  the 
celebrated  modern  dyes,  mauve,  magenta,  &c.  It 
is  obtained  from  the  more  volatile  portion  of  coal- 
tar  oil.  It  is  also  formed  by  distilling  benzoic  acid 
with  lime.  Benzene  is  a  thin,  colorless,  strongly 
refracting  liquid  ;it  boils  at  82\  It  dissolves  fats, 
resins,  iodine,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus;  sp.  gr., 
0-885.  Benzene  is  formed  when  acetylene  is  passed 
through  a  tube  heated  to  dull  redness.  Many  sub- 
stitutional  products  of  benzene  have  been  formed. 
Benzene  unites  with  chlorine  or  bromine  in  direct 
sunlight,  forming  additive  compounds,  CeHtjClfi. 

ben  -zile,  s.    [Eng.  benz(oin)t  and  suffix  -i/e.] 
Chem. :  CuHioO*.      A   crystalline   substance   ob- 
tained   by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  benzoin;   it 
melts  at  90*.    It  is  isomeric  with  dibenzoyl. 

bSn-ZIl  -1C,  a.  [  Eng.  benzil(e) ;  -ic.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  benzile. 

benzllic  acid,  *. 

Chem.:  CiiH^Oa.  It  is  called  also  diphenylgly- 
collic  acid.  It  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
potash  on  benzoin.  On  saturating  the  alkaline 
solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  benzilic  acid 
separates  in  small,  colorless,  transparent  crystals, 
which  melt  at  120 ". 

ben  -zine,  s.    [BENZOLINE.] 

b§n-zo  -ate,  s.  [Eag.  benzo(in);  suff.  -afe.] 
[BENZOIC  ACID.] 

ben-zo-gly^-cfil-llc,  a.  [Eng.  benzo(in)  gly- 
(cerin)  (al)cohol.] 

benzoglycollic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CpHsO*.  Formed  by  treating  hippuric 
acid  with  nitrous  acid;  then  nitrogen  is  liberated. 
Benzoglycollic  acid  contains  the  elements  of  benzoic 
andglycollic  (oxyacetic)  acid,  minus  one  molecule 
of  water.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless  prisms. 

ben-z5-hel -I-cIn,  s.  [Eng.  benzo(in);  helicin 
(q.v.).] 

Chem.:  CiaHisCCjHsOJO;.  Produced  by  the  action 
of  dilute  nitric  acid  on  benzo-salicin.  It  is  resolved 
by  boiling  with  alkalies  or  acid  into  benzoic  acid, 
salicylol,  and  glucose. 

bSn-z6  -Ic,  q .  [Eng.  benzo( in) ;  -ic.]  Pertaining 
to  benzoin,  existing  in  benzoin. 

benzole  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C7H6O2  or  C6H5.CO.pH.  it  is  called  also 
phenylformic  acid.  It  is  obtained  by  oxidation  of 
oenzyhc  alcohol  by  aqueous  chromic  acid ;  by  oxida- 
tion of  benzoic  aldehyde,  methyl-benzene,  <fcc. ;  from 
benzene  by  actingonits  vapor  by  carbonyl  chloride, 
which  converts  it  into  benzoyl  chloridot  and  decom- 
posing this  substance  by  water;  by  boiling  hippuric 
acid  with  HC1;  or  by  heating  the  calcium  salt  of 
phthalic  acid  with  lime.  Benzoic  acid  exists  in  a 
large  quantity  in  gum-benzoin,  from  which  it  is 
obtained  by  sublimation.  Benzoic  acid  is  a  mono- 
basic aromatic  acid ;  its  salts  are  called  benzoates, 
and  are  soluble,  except  the  basic  ferric  salt.  Cal- 


cium benzoate  by  dry  distillation  is  resolved  into 
calcium  carbonate  and  benzophcnone.  But  dry 
benzoic  acid  distilled  with  excess  of  quicklime  is 
decomposed  into  carbonic  dioxide  and  benzene. 
Beuzoic  acid  has  a  slight  smell  when  warmed;  it 
melts  at  121%  boils  at  250°.  It  dissolves  in  200  parts 
of  cold  and  in  25  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  also  in 
alcohol.  It  forms  light,  feathery,  colorless  crystals. 

benzole  alcohol,  s.    [BENZYL  ALCOHOL.] 

benzoic  aldehyde,  s. 

Chem.:  Bitter-almond  oil,  CvHftO  or  C6H5.COH. 
It  is  the  aldehyde  of  benzyl  alcohol,  and  is  obtained 
by  the  oxidation  of  amygdalin  with  nitric  acid ;  by 
digesting  bittor  almonds  and  water  for  six  hours 
at  303  to  40" :  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on 
chloride  of  Denzoyl ;  or  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
calcium  benzoate  and  formate.  Pure  benzoic  alde- 
hyde is  a  thin  colorless  liquid  with  a  peculiar  odor, 
sp.  gr.  1-043,  and  boils  at  189° ;  dissolves  in  thirty 
parts  of  water,  and  mixes  with  alcohol  and  ether. 
Exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is 
converted  into  benzoic  acid.  It  forms  crystalline 
compounds  with  alkaline  bisulphites.  Ammonia 
converts  it  into  hydrobenz amide,  a  white  crystalline 
body,  which,  when  boiled  with  aqueous  potash,  is 
converted  into  amarine. 

benzoic  chloride,  s.    [BENZOYL  CHLORIDE.] 

benzoic  oxide,  s. 

Chem.:  Benzoic  anhydride,  cJlHcOj0'  Itisob* 
tained  by  the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride  and  potas- 
sium benzoate.  It  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhombic 
prisms,  which  melt  at  42°  and  distill  at  310°. 

benzoil,  s.    [BENZOIN,  1.] 

ben-zo  -In,  ben-zo'-Ine,  *be*l-zo  -In,  *ben-zoil, 
bSn  -ja-mln,  s.  [InSw.  benzoe;  Ger.  benzoebaum, 
the  tree,  and  benzoe,  benzoin,  the  gum ;  Fr.  benjoin; 
Sp.  benjui;  Port,  beijoim ;  Ital.  belzwno.  Ma hn  sug- 
gests comparison  (1)  with  Pers.  bandst,  binasat, 
banasab.  6andst"6=terebinth  resin,  from  ban  wan  — 
terebinth  grain,  cwo6=an  excrescence  on  the  body; 
and  (2)  with  wantjzad= turpentine  of  the  pistachio- 
tree.  Benjamin  is  a  corruption  of  benzoin,  and  not 
benzoin  a  corruption  of  benjamin.  All  the  chem- 
ical words  beginning  with  benz  are  derived  from 
this  word,  as  benzoic  acid  was  first  obtained  from 
the  gum.] 

1.  (Generally  of  the  corrupted  form  benjamin.) 
Botany,  Comm.,  <&c.:    A  kind  of  resin,  obtained 

from  a  tree,  the  Styrax  benzoin^  which  belongs  to 
the  order  Ebenaceae  (Ebenads).  It  grows  in  Suma- 
tra, Borneo,  and  the  adjacent  islands.  Incisions  are 
made  in  the  tree  from  which  the  resin  exudes,  the 
latter  when  it  comes  being  left  to  dry,  and  then  being 
removed  by  a  knife.  Each  tree  yields  annually 
about  three  pounds  of  resin.  It  is  used  as  a  medi- 
cine in  chronic  diseases  of  the  lungs,  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  perfumery,  and  in  the  incense  of  Roman 
Catholic  and  Ritualist  churches.  [STYBAX.] 

"  Belzoin  or  benzoin  is  the  rosin  of  a  tree." — Turner; 
Herbal,  pt.  ii. 

2.  (Of  the  form  benzoin,  never  benjamin.) 

(1)  Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Lauracese  (Laurels).     The  species   are   found  in 
North  America  and  in  Nepaul.    The  berries  of  Ben- 
zoin odoriferum  yield  an  aromatic  stimulant  oil. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  used  during  one  of  the 
American  wars  as  a  substitute  for  allspice.    (Treat, 
of  Bot.) 

(2)  Phar.:  Asa  dulcis  as  opposed  to  A.  fcetida. 
[As  A.I 

(3)  Chem. :  CuHijOj.  A  polymeric  modification  of 
benzoic  aldehydej  which  remains  in  the  retort  when 
the  crude  oil  is  distilled  with  lime  or  iron  oxide  to 
free  it  from  hydrocyanic  acid. 

9 benzoin-tree,  benjamin-tree,  s. 

Botany :  A  tree,  Styrax  benzoin,  described  under 
BENZOIN  (1)  and  STYRAX  (q.v.). 

bSn  -z5l,  s.    [BENZENE.]  * 

ben  -zole,  ben  -z5l, «.  &  a.  [From  Eng.  benzo(in) ; 
and  Lat.  ole(um),  ol(eum)—ou  (?).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Chem.  (of  the  form  benzol) :    [BENZENE.] 

2.  Min.  (of  the  form  benzole) :   A  fluid  mineral 
detected  in  1856,  botli  in  Rangoon  tar  and  in  the 
naphtha  of  Boroslaw  in  Galicia.    (Dana.) 

B.  As  adjective  (of  the  form  benzole) :  Consisting 
of,  containing,  or  allied  to,  benzole. 

.}fi>i.  Benzole  Group  or  Series:  A  group  of  niinor- 
als,  placed  by  Dana  under  his  simple  Hydrocarbons. 
He  includes  under  it  benzole,  toluole,  xylole,  camole, 
and  cymole.  All  are  fluid  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

ben  -z&-line,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  benzol;  -inc.] 

A.   As  substantial : 

1.  Chem.:  Amarine.  an  organic  base  obtained  from 
hydro-beuzamido  by  boiling  it  with  aqueous  potash. 
Insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol,  forming 
an  alkaline  solution  which  deposits  small  colorless 
prismatic  crystals.  It  forms  sparingly  soluble  salts. 
Its  formula  is  CaiHigNj. 


2.  Comm.:  Benzine,  a  name  given  to  any  volatile 
inflammable  liquid  hydrocarbon  which  burns  \vith 
a  luminous  flame,  chiefly  to  the  following:  (1) 
Coal-tar  naphtha,  consisting  principally  of  benzene 
and  its  homologues.  It  is  used  for  removing  grease 
from  fabrics  and  as  a  solvent.  Our  lady  readers 
should,  however,  be  warned  that  if  they  wash  kid 
gloves  in  benzoline  with  the  view  of  removing 
stains  of  grease,  they  must  not  afterward  put  the 

t  loves  on  their  hands,  and  hold  them  to  the  fire  to 
ry.  If  they  do,  the  vapor  of  the  benzoline  will 
ignite  the  gloves,  which  will  flame  fiercely.  Within 
the  last  few  years,  at  least  three  cases  of  most 
fearful  injury  have  arisen  in  this  precise  manner, 
one  of  them  with  fatal  results.  (2)  Petroleumspirit, 
consisting  of  heptane,  C':Hu,  and  other  paraffins. 
It  is  used  as  a  solvent  and  also  to  burn  in  lamps. 
Those  different  liquids  are  often  sold  mixed 
together  ;  their  vapor  is  explosive  when  mixed  with 
air.  [PETROLEUM.  ] 

B.  As  adjective:  Composed  of  benzoline;  fed  by 
benzoline,  supplied  with  benzoline,  in  which  benzo- 
line is  burned. 

ben  -zone,  s.  [Eng.  benz(oin),  and  (ket)one.] 
[BEXZOPHENOXE.] 

ben-zS-nl  t-rile,  s.  [Eng.  benzo(in);  nitrile 
(q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  Phenyl  cyanide,  CgE^'CN.  Formed  by  tin- 
action  of  phosphoric  oxide  on  ammonium  benzoate. 
It  is  an  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  190-6  . 

ben-z6'-phe-none,  s.  [Eng.  benzo(in)  ,-  phenone 
(q.v.).] 

Chem.:  Diphenyl  ketone  =  benzone,  CnHioO 
or  CO"  Ipjjjj5.  The  ketone  of  benzoic  acid.  Pre- 

pared by  dry  distillation  of  potassium  benzoate.  A 
crystalline  substance;  melts  at  48°,  distills  at  306°. 
Hot  fuming  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  dinitro- 
benzpne,  CisHgfNOo^O.  An  isomeric  modification, 
melting  at  26°,  is  ootained  by  acting  on  diphenyl 
methane  with  chromic  acid  mixture. 

ben-zfiyl,  a.  [Eng.  benzo(in);  and  Gr.  huK= 
.  .  .  matter.] 

Chem.:  An  organic  monad  aromatic  radical,  hav- 
ing the  formula  (CeHs.CO)  '.  [DIBENZOYL.] 

benzoyl  benzoic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C6H5.CO.C6H5.CO.OH.  An  organic  mon- 
atomic  ketone  acid,  obtained  when  benzylbenzene, 
benzyltoluene,  or  benzylethylbenzene,  is  oxidized 
by  chromic  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  white  silky 
needles,  which  melt  at  194°,  and  by  reducing  agents 
is  converted  into  benzylbenzoic  acid. 

benzoyl  chloride,  s. 

Chem.:  Benzoic  chloride,  C6H5.CO.C1.  Formed 
by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  ben- 
zoic acid.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid  with  a  disagreeable 
pungent  odor  ;  sp.gr.  1'106.  Its  vapor  burns  with  a 
greenish  flame.  It  is  decomposed  by  water  into 
benzoic  and  hydrochloric  acids.  It  boils  at  196°. 

ben-zy'l,  s.  [Eng.  benz(oin);  and  Gr.  hule= 
.  .  .  matter.] 

Chem.  :  An  organic  monad  aromatic  radical,  hav- 
ing the  formula  ' 


benzyl  acetate,  s. 

Chem.:  CsHs.CHj.O.OC.CHs.  A  liquid  having 
the  odor  of  pears,  boiling  at  210'.  It  is  an  ether 
formed  by  distilling  acetic  acid,  benzyl-alcohol,  and 
strong  sulphuric  acid  together. 

benzyl  alcohol,  s. 

Chem.:  Benzylic  alcohol,  benzoic  alcohol, 
CsHs.CHj.OH^iHsO.  A  monatomic  aromatic 
alcohol,  obtained  along  with  benzoic  acid  by  the 
action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  benzoic  aldehyde  ; 
also  by  distilling  benzyl  chloride  with  caustic 
potash.  Benzyl  alcohol^  is  a  colorless,  strongly 
refracting,  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  207°  ;  sp.  gr.  at  14 
is  1'051.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether.  It  is  converted  by  platinum  black 
into  benzoic  aldehyde  ;  by  aqueous  chromic  acid 
into  benzoic  acid.  Strong  HCI  converts  it  into  ben- 
zyl chloride. 

benzyl  benzene,  s. 

Chem.:  Diphenylmethan,  benzylbenzol,  C,jHrt.- 
CHj.CfiH,.  An  aromatic  hydrocarbon,  obtained  by 
boiling  a  mixture  of  benzene  and  benzyl  chloride 
with  zinc  dust.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at 
2131  . 

benzyl-benzole  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C6HvCH.>.CO.pH.  Anorganic  monatomic 
acid  obtained  oy  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on 


benzoylbcnzoic  acid,  into  which  it  is  re-converted 
by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents.  It  crystallizes  in 
white  needles,  melting  at  l">t  . 

benzyl  chloride, «. 

Chem.:  CcHs.GHoC'l.    A  colorless  liquid,  boiling 
at  176",  obtained  by  the  action  of  clilorine  on  boil- 
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ing  toluene.  If  chlorine  be  passed  through  toluene 
in  the  cold,  the  principal  product  is  monochlorto- 
luene,  C«H«C1.CH8. 

benzyl  ethyl  benzene,  .-.-. 

Chem.:  Benzylethylbenzol,  CisHir^CcHs.CHj.- 
C6H4.CoH;5.  An  aromatic  hydrocarbon,  obtained  by 
the  action  of  zinc  dust  on  a  mixture  of  benzyl 
•chloride  and  ethyl  benzene.  It  is  a  colorless  aro- 
matic liquid,  which  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
benzene.  It  boils  at  295%  and  is  oxidized  by 
chromic  acid  into  benzoylbenzoic  acid,  CnHjj.CO.- 
C'oH.vCO.OH. 

benzyl-toluene,  s. 

Chem.:  Benzylmethylbenzene,  benzyltoluol,  tolyl- 
phenylmethau,  ('cH.vCHo.CoH^CHa.  An  aromatic 
nydrocarbon,  formed  when  a  mixture  of  toluene 
and  benzyl  chloride  is  boiled  with  zinc  dust.  It  is 
•a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  279°. 

b5n  -zyl-a-mine,  s.    [Eng.  benzyl;  amine] 

Chem.:  C'sHs.CHoCNH?).  An  aromatic  base  meta- 
meric  with  toluidine.  It  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  alcoholic  ammonia  on  benzyl  chloride.  It  is  a 
•colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  183'  \  it  dissolves  in  water, 
and  unites  with  acids,  forming  crystalline  com- 
pounds. 

ben-zy  I'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  benzyl ;  -ic]  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  benzyl  (q.  T.J. 

*beo,  v.  i.    [A.  S.  beo=I  am  or  shall  be;  from  beon 
=  tobe.J    [BE.] 
*beo,  prep.    [Br.]    By. 

"The  doughter  dude  overcome  hem  bothe, 
Beo  riht  reson  and  evene." 

Tars,  276.     (Boucher.) 


*beod,  s.  [A.  S.  bed=a  prayer.]  [BEAD,  BEDE.] 
A  prayer. 

*beode,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  beodctn=to  command,  order, 
&id,  will,  offer,  enjoy.]  [BiD.] 

1.  To  summon. 

"Therfore,  lordynges,  out-riht, 
Duik,  erl,  baroun.  and  knihi, 
Let  yor  folk  out  beotlf." 

Kyng  of  Tars,  947.     (Boucher.) 

2.  To  proffer. 

"  Fyf  kynges  were  of  heigh  parayle, 
TJppon  the  souduii  thei  beode  bataile." 

Ktjnaof  Tars,  1,017-18. 

*beon,  t\  i.   [BE.]    To  be. 

*beor-yng  (l),a.  [O.  Eng.  for  BURYIN-G.]  Inter- 
ment. 

"Of  his  beoryng  no  thing  no  dredith, 
Into  Egipte  his  body  ledith." 

Alisaittider,  8,000.     (Boucher.) 

*beor-yng  (2),  s.    (O.  Eng.  for  BEARING.]    Birth. 
"In  his  beoryng,  so  feol  A  cas, 
Theo  eorthe  schok,  the  seo  bycam  grene; 
Theo  sunne  withdrough  schynyng  schene." 

Alisaunder,  637. 

tbe-paint ,  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  andpainf.]  To 
paint  over. 

"Thou  know'st  the  mask  of  night  is  on  my  face, 
Else  would  a  maiden  blush  bepaint  my  cheeks." 
Shakesp,.-  Itomeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

*be-pale  ,  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  pate.]  To 
render  pale. 

*be-pa  led,  pa. par.  <fc  a.    [BEPALE.] 

"...    those  perjurM  lips  of  thiue, 
Bepal'd  with  blasting  sighs." 

Carets:  Poems,  p.  76. 
*be~pa  1-Ing,  pr.  par.    [BEPALE.] 

*be-part  ,  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  par?.]  To 
divide,  share. 

"  Hiero  counselled  him  to  beparte  his  importable 
labors." — Elyot:  The  Governor,  p.  7, 

be-pat',  v.  t.    To  pat ;  to  beat  upon. 
"As  timing  well  the  equal  sound 
Thy  clutching'  feet  l»-jittt  the  ground."—  J.  Raillii'. 

*be-pea$h  ',  *bi-peche,  r.  t.  [A.  S.  bepcecan.] 
To  deceive,  betray. 

"  Ne  salta  nevere  knewen,  wanue  he  the  wole  bipechen  " 
—Relig.  Anttq.,  i.  180. 

tbe-pe"arl  ed,  a.  [Eng.  prof,  be,  and  pearled.] 
•Covered  with  pearl-like  lustrous  spots. 

"This  primrose  all  bepearVd  with  dew." 

Carew:  The  Primrose. 

tbe-pep  -pSr,  r.  t.  [Eng- pref.  be,  and  pepper.'] 
To  pelt  with  anything,  as  if  one  had  thrown  pepper 
at  a  person  ;  to  pepper  over. 

"...  bepowdering  their  ribs,  hrpepperhig  their 
noses,  .  .  ."—  Sterne.  Tristram  Xlutmly,  viii.  5. 

tbe-pep  -pered,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEPEPPER.] 

tbe-pep  -per-Ing,  pr.  par.    [BEPEPPER.] 

tbg  per  -I-wIgged,  a.    [Eng.  pref.  be,  and  peri- 

wiyged.]  Equipped  with  a  periwig,    \\uttnll.  Hyd? 
Clarke^  &c.) 


be -pinch  ,  r.  t.  [Eng.  pref.  be,  and  pinch.]  To 
pinch  all  over;  to  mark  with  pinches. 

be-plncn  ed,  tbe-plncht,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BE- 
PINCH.] 

"  In  their  sides,  arms,  shoulders,  all  bepincht, 
Ran  thick  the  weals,  red  with  blood,  ready  to  start 

out."  Chapman. 

be-plnch'-lng,  pr.  par.    [BEPIN-CH.] 

be-pla  it-gd,  be>plait-ed,  a.  [Eng.  prefix  be, 
and  plaited.]  Plaited;  covered  with  plaits.  (Afrs. 
Sutler.) 

bS-plas'-tSr,  r.  /.  [Eng.  prefix  6e,  and  plaster.] 
To  plaster;  to  plaster  over. 

"  Like  an  all-judging  beauty,  his  colors  he  spread, 
And  beplaster'd  with  rouge  his  own  natural  red." 

Goldsmith;  Retaliation. 

be-plas  -tered,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEPLASTER.] 
be-plas '-te"r-Ing,  pr.  par.    [BEPLASTER.] 
*be-plotmele,  adi\    Bit  by  bit;  in  bits. 

"  Beptotmele ;  Particulariter,  partitive."—  Prompt.  Part*. 

be  plu  med,  a.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  plumed.] 
Possessed  of  a  plume ;  decked  out  in  a  plume. 

"The  young  in  armor  bright  which  shone  like  gold, 
beplumed  with  each  gay  feather  of  the  East  .  .  ."— 
Sterne:  SentimentalJourney. 

be-po~w  -der,  v.  t.    [Eng.  pref.  be,  and  powder.'] 

To  cover  with  powder. 
1}  See  example  under  BECURL. 
be-pow -dered,  pa. par.  &a.    [BEPOWDER.] 
be-pdw  -der-Ing,  pr.  par.    [BEPOWDER.] 
be-prai§  e,  v.  t.     [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  praise.] 

To  praise  greatly ;  to  praise. 
"  Generals,  who  once  had  crowds  hallooing  after  them. 

wherever  they  went;  who  were  bepraised  by  newspapers 

and  magazines — have  long  sunk  into  merited  obscurity." 

—Goldsmith:  Essay  B. 

be  prai^  ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEPRAISE.] 
bS-praijf  -Ing,  pr.  par.    [BEPRAISE.] 
*be-pro  §e,  v.  t.    [Eug.  prefix  be,  and  prose.]    To 
convert  into  prose. 

"  Such  was  his  doom  impos'd  by  Heaven's  decree, 
With  ears  that  hear  not,  eyes  that  shall  not  see, 
The  low  to  swell,  to  level  the  sublime. 
To  blast  all  beauty  and  beprose  all  rhyme." 

Mallet:   Verbal  Criticism.     (Richardson.) 

tbe-puck  -ered,  a.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  puck- 
ered.] Puckered. 

*b6-pud -died  (died  as  deld),  a.  [Eng.  prefix 
be,  and  puddled.]  Bemired  by  the  muddy  feet  of 
those  passing  over  it.  (Lit.  &fig.) 

"...  while  their  tradition  was  clear  and  evident, 
and  not  so  bepuddled  as  it  since  hath  been  with  the  mixt- 
ure of  heretics  striving  to  spoil  that  which  did  so  much 
mischief  to  their  causes.  —Bp.  Taylor-  Episcopacy 
Asserted,  s.  18. 

be-piiff  ed,  a.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  puffed.  I 
Puffed. 

*be-pftr  -pie,  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  purpfe.] 
To  render  purple  in  color ;  to  dye  or  tinge  with 
purple. 

"  Like  to  beauty,  when  the  lawn, 
With  rosy  cheeks  bepurpled  o'er,  is  drawn 
To  boast  the  loveliness  it  seems  to  hide." 
Dudley  Digges:   Verses  prefixed  to  Sandys'  Psalms. 

*be-piiz -zle,  r.  f.  [Eng.  pref.  be,  and  puzzle.] 
To  puzzle  greatly. 

"  A  matter  that  egregiously  bepuzzled  and  entranced  my 
apprehension."—  Xashe.-  Lenten  Stuffe,  p.  6. 

*be-qual -I-fy,  *be-qual  -I-fie,  r.  /.  [Eng. 
prefix  be,  and  qualify.]  To  attribute  or  assign 
high  qualities  to ;  to  characterize  as. 

"  Amo.  I  doe  vaile  to  both  your  thanks  and  kisse  them, 
but  primarily  to  yours,  most  ingenious,  acute,  and  polite 
ladie. 

"Phi.  Gods  my  life,  how  he  does  all  to  bequalifle  her  ! 
ingenious,  acute,  and  polite!  as  if  there  were  not  others  in 
place  as  ingenious,  acute,  and  polite  as  shee."—  Ben  Jon- 
son:  Cynthia's  Revels,  iv.  8. 

be'-que,  a.  [Fr.  becqule,  be"gw<!e=a  beakful,  a 
mouthful;  a  beak.] 

Her.:  Beaked.  The  term  is  usod  specially  of  a 
bird  which  has  its  bill  enameled  differently  from 
the  rest  of  its  body. 

be-que  ath,  *be-queathe,  *be-quethe,  *by- 
quethe,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  becwethan,  bicwethan-to 
bequeath,  to  give  by  will;  be,  and cwetha'n=to  say, 
speak,  to  call  (bequests  originally  being  made  by 
word  of  mouth,  scarcely  any  layman  being  able  to 
write).  In  O.  S.  quethan;  O.  H.  Gor.  quethan, 

B'tetlrtn;  Goth,  qvithan;  Icel.  gveda;   Sw.  qvfida; 
an.    qwvcpdV  =  to   chant,  to   sing;    identical  with 
Eng.  QUOTH  (q.  v.).] 
1.  Lit.:  To  leave  by  will  or  testament. 
"  And  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills, 
lii-iiin-tithinij  it,  as  H  rich   legacy. 
Unto  their  issue," 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Cfraar,  iii.  2. 


2.  Fig.:  To  transmit  by  death,  without  the  for- 
mality of  a  will,  to  one's  children,  to  a  successor, 
a  sympathizing  friend,  or  a  political  or  religious 
party,  or  to  posterity  generally. 

(a)  To  children. 

"...  had  bequeathed  to  his  children  nothing  but  his 
name  and  his  rights."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  rvi. 

(b)  To  a  political  party. 

"For  Freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  by  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Though  baffled  oft  is  ever  won." 

By  roil:  'the  Giaour. 

(c)  To  posterity  generally. 

"...  but  the  best  works  which  he  has  bequeathed  to 
posterity  are  his  catches." — Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.r  ch.  xiv. 

be-que  atned,  *be-quethid,  pa.  par.  [BE- 
QUEATH.] 

be-que  ath-Sr,  *be-queth-er,  s.  [Eng.  bequeath  ; 
-er.]  One  who  bequeaths  property  of  any  kind  to 
another.  (Lit.  &fig.) 

"If  the  bequether  or  maker  of  nny  will  .  .  ." — Wilson: 
Arte  of  Log  ike,  p.  48.  (Richardson.) 

be'-que  ath-Ing,  pr.par.  &  a.    [BEQUEATH.] 
b5-que  ath-m§nt, s.  [Eng.begueaM;  -menf.]  The 

act  of  oequeathing ;  the  state  of  being  bequeathed ; 

that  which  is  bequeathed ;  a  legacy, 
be-quest ,  *be-quest  e,  *biqueste,  *by  quyste, 

*by-qulde,  s.    [From  BEOTJEATH.] 

1.  The   act   of  bequeathing;  the  state  of  being 
bequeathed. 

"  He  claimed  the  crown  to  himself,  pretending  an 
adoption  or  bequest  of  the  kingdom  unto  him  by  the  Con- 
fessor."— Hale. 

2.  That  which  is  bequeathed. 

(a)  Literally.    Law  tfc  Ord.  Lang. :  A  legacy 

"Not  content  yd  with  such  bequeste  as  his  fader  to  hym 
gaue."— Fabyan,  vol.  i.,  ch.  48. 

(b)  Figuratively ;  Anything  bestowed. 
"Than  those  resplendent  lights,  his  rich  bequestt 

A  dispensation  of  his  evening  power." 

Wordswort h .-  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

*be-quest',  v.  t.  [From  BEQUEST,  s.]  To  give  as 
a  legacy. 

"  So  hur  is  all  I  have  to  bequest, 
And  this  is  all  I  of  the  world  request." 

Gascoigne:   A  Remembrance. 

bS-qud  te,  v.  /.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  guofe.]  To 
quote  often. 

be-quo  -ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEQUOTE.] 

be-quo  t-Ing,  pr.par.    [BEQUOTE.] 

*ber  (pret.  *ber),  v.    The  same  as  BEAR  (q.  v.). 

*ber  (1)  (pi.  *ber-ren),  «.    [BERRY.] 

*ber  (2),s.    [BIER.] 

*ber(3),«.    [HERE.]    Aery. 

*be-rag  -ged,  a.  [Eng.  pref.  be,  and  ragged.] 
Very  ragged. 

"  II  est  tout  chipoult, 
He  is  all  to  beragged." — Cotarave. 

*be-ra  in ,  *be-rein,  berayn,  byryne,  v.  t. 
[Eng.  prefix  be,  and  ram.]  To  rain  upon,  to  wet 
with  rain. 

"And  with  his  teires  salt  her  brest  berained." 

Chaucer:  Troilua,  bk.  iv. 

be-ralned,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BERAIN.] 
bS-ra  in-Ing,  pr.par.    [BERAIN.] 
*be-ramt>ire,  r.  t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  rampire 
=rampart.J    To  protect  with  a  rampart ;  to  fortify. 

"  O  Troy  wals  stronglye  berampyred."  —  Stanyhurst: 
Virgil,  bk.  ii. 

bS-r&'te*  v.  t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  rate.'] 

1.  With  a  person  for  the  object:  To  rate  much,  to 
scold. 

".  .  .  he  fell  into  a  furious  fit  of  choler  and  ail-to 
berated  the  foresaid  Toranius."—  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  viii., 
ch.  12. 

2.  With  a  thing  for  the  object: 

"So  is  the  veritie  of  the  gospell  berated  and  laughed  to 
skorne  of  the  miscreantes."— L'dall:  Mark,  ch.  xv. 

bS-ra  -ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BERATE.] 

be'-ra't-Ing,  pr.par.    [BERATE.] 

b6-rat  -tie,  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  rattle.]  To 
make  a  rattling  sound,  to  rattle. 

"These  are  now  the  fashion:  and  BO  berattle  the  com- 
mon stages  (so  they  call  them),  that  many,  wearing 
rapiers,  are  afraid  of  goose  quills,  and  dare  scarce  come 
hither."  -Shakesp.:  Hamlet  ii.  2. 

be-rat  -tied,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BERATTLE.] 
be-rat '-tllng,  pr.  par.    [BERATTLE.] 
be'r-aun'  Ite,    s.    [From    Beraitn,    in    Bohemia, 
whore  it  occurs.]    A  mineral,  n  variety  of  Vivianite 
(Q.  v.).    It  is  a  hydrous  phosphate  of  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  occurring  not  merely  at  Beraun,  in  Bohe- 
mia (see  otym.),  but  at  Wheal  Jane,  near  Truro,  in 
Cornwall  County,  England. 


,      .  ...    u          o-tar,      .    .          ornwa        ouny,     ng. 

b6il,     tiSf;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     c,hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shfln;      -(ion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 


beray 

*be-ray',  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  O.  Fr.  ray= 
dirt  (q.v.).]  To  defile. 

"  Beraytng  the  font  and  water,  while  the  bishop  was 
baptizing  him."  —  Milton:  Of  Ethelred,  Hist,  of  Eng., 
bk.  vi. 

be-ra'yed,  pa. par.  &  a.  [BEBAY.] 

bS-ra  'y-Iftg,  pr.  par.  [BEEAY.] 

ber'-ber, «.  [BABBEBBT.]  (Scotch.) 

"  Of  box,  and  of  berber,  bigged  f  ul  bene." 

Sir  Gawan  and  Sir  Gal.,  i.  6.     (Jamieson.) 

bSr  -ber-al,  a.  [Formed  by  analogy  as  if  from 
Lat.  berberalis,  from  Lat.  berberis.]  Pertaining  or 
allied  to,  or  associated  with  the  genus  Berberis 
(q.v.). 

Bot.:  Berberal  Alliance.    [BEEBEEAJLES.] 

bSr-bSr-a  -18s,  s.  pi.  [Bot.  Lat.  berberales,  from 
berberis(q.  v.).]  The  Berberal  Alliance. 

Bot.:  Lindley's  thirty-third  Alliance  of  Plants. 
He  places  it  under  his  second  exogenous  sub-class 
— Hypogenous  Exogens,  and  includes  under  it  the 
orders  Droseraceee,  Fiimariacero,  Berberidacea?, 
Vitacete,  Pittosporaceae,  Olacaceae,  and  Cyrillaceto 
(q.v.). 

ber-bgr-I-da'-$e-88  (Lindley),  ber-b§r-Id  -e-sa 
(.Ventenat,  Lat.),  ber'-be"r-Idg  (Eng.),s.pl.  [BEB- 
BEBIS.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
alliance  Berberales.  The  sepals  are  three,  four,  or 
six  in  a  double  row,  and  surrounded  by  petaloid 
scales.  The  petals  are  equal  in  number  to  the 
sepals,  or  there  are  twice  as  many.  The  stamens 
are  equal  in  number  to  the  petals,  and  opposite  to 
them ;  the  anther  valves  are  recurved.  There  is 
a  solitary  free  one-celled  carpel,  with  sntnral  pla- 
centa?. Seeds,  many  or  two.  Fruit,  berried  or 
capsular.  Leaves  alternate.  Compound  shrubs  or 
perennial  herbs  found  in  America,  Europe,  and 
India.  Species  known  in  1846=110  (Lindley).  Their 
prevailing  quality  is  astringency  or  slight  acidity. 
[For  details  seeBEEBEEis,  EPIMEDHTM,  BONOAEDIA, 
and  LEONTICE.]  The  order  is  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, (1)  Berberideae,  and  (2)  Nandineee  (q.  v.). 

bSr-bgr'-Id-S-SB,  s.    [BEEBEEIS.] 

Botany : 

1.  A  term  used  by   Ventenat  as   a  synonym   of 
Berberaceap. 

2.  A  section  of  Berberaceas  (q.  v.).  Type,  Berberis. 
bSr'-ber-Ine,  s.    [Lat.  berber(is),  and  Eng.  suff. 

-fne.] 

Chem.:  C2iHi9N'O5.  A  feeble  base,  slightly  solu- 
ble in  water,  extracted  from  the  root  of  Berberis 
vulgaris.  It  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles.  It  is  a 
bitter  powder,  and  has  been  used  in  India,  in  the 
treatment  of  fevers,  as  a  substitute  for  quinine.  It 
is,  however,  inferior  to  quinine  in  its  effects. 

ber'-be"r-Is,  s.    [BAEBEEEY.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  tho 
order  Berberidaceae  (Berberids).  The  sepals,  petals, 
and  stamina  are  each  six  in  number,  and  the  berry 
Is  two  and  three  seeded.  Berberis  vulgaris  is  the 
common  barberry.  B.  aristata,  ilicifo  lia,  emargi- 
nata,  and  fascicularis  are  cultivated  species  more 
or  less  ornamental  in  their  aspect.  An  extract  of 
tho  root,  stem,  and  branches  of  the  Indian  or  Oph- 
thalmic Barberry,  B.  lycium  of  Royle,  Gr.  Lukion 
Indicon  of  Dioscorides,  is  of  use  in  ophthalmia. 
Tho  fruits  of  B.  asiatica  are  dried  in  the  sun  like 
raisins.  [BAEBEEEY,  BEBBEBBY.] 

bSr'-bSr-rf ,  «.  [From  Lat.  berberis.]  The  same 
as  BABBEBBY  (q.  v.).  [See  also  BEBBEBIS.] 

"  Some  never  ripen  to  be  sweet,  as  tamarinds,  berber- 
ries, crabs,  sloes,  &c." — Bacon:  Xatural  History. 

berberry  blight,  «.    [BABBEBBY  BLIGHT.] 

*b§r  -961, «.    [BEBSEEL.] 

*ber-cel-et,  *ber-cel-lett,  «.  [In  Lat.  brace- 
lettum.  Adimin.  of  brach  (q.  v.).]  A  small  hound 
or  beagle. 

"  .  .  .  and  every  day  for  his  servant  and  his  bercelett 
during  the  sayd  time  twelve  pence." — Plot:  Xat.  Hist,  of 
Staffordshire,  p.  444. 

'berd,  s.    [BEAED.] 

1.  Matcgre  one's  berd :  In  spite  of  one. 

"  Her  sal  thou  be  mawgre  thair  berd." 

GaieaineandGairin,  783. 

2.  To  run  in  one's  berd :  To  offer  opposition  to. 
"  The  cuntre  sone  he  fond  in  his  berd  redy  ran." 

Chron.:  Rob.  de  Brunne.     (S.  in  Boucher.) 

tb§r'-dash,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of 
neckcloth,  said  to  occur  only  in  the  following  pas- 
sage. [HABEBDASHEE.] 

"  I  have  prepared  a  treatise  against  the  cravat  and  ber- 
dash,  which  I  am  told  is  not  ill  done." — Steele:  Guardian, 
No.  i. 

*berde(l),«.    [BEARD,  BEED.]     (Chaucer.) 

'berde  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  margin  of 
a  vessel. 

"  Berde  or  brynke  of  a  wesselle  or  other  lyke:  Xargo." — 
Prompt.  Parr. 
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*berde  (3),s.    [BIRD.] 

*bere  (1),  v.  t.    [BEAE,  v.]     To  bear.    (Wy cliff e, 
dtc.) 
To  bere  upon :  To  charge  with. 

"  As  ich  am  giltles  of  that  dede 
That  he  opon  the  bere." 

Amis  and  Amiloun,  1,121-2. 

*bere-bag,  s.  One  who  bears  a  bag.  A  term  of 
contempt  applied  by  Minot  to  the  Scotch,  who  were 
said  to  carry  a  bag  of  oatmeal  when  they  went  on  a 
campaign  or  plundering  foray. 

"  He  brought  meni  bf  re-bag 
With  bow  redy  bent." 

Slinot:  Poems,  p.  41.     (S.  in  Boucher.) 
*bere  (2),r.  i.    [BERE, s.  (5)]  To  cry  out,  clamor. 
"  The  people  beryl  lyk  wyld  beetis."— Wallace,  vii.  457. 
bere  (3),  v.  i.    [BIRH.]    To  birr.    (Scotch.) 
bere(l),*.    [BIEB.]    (Scotch.) 
*bere  (2),«.    [BoAE,  BEAR.]    (Old  Eng. <& Scotch.) 
*bere  (3),  *ber  (2),  s.    [BIEE.] 
*bere(4),s.  [PILLOWBERE.]   A  pillow  or  cushion- 
cover. 

"Many  a  pelowe  and  every  bere 
Of  clothe  of  Raynes  to  slepe  aofte." 

Chaucer :  Boke  of  the  Duchess,  254. 

*bere  (5),  8.    [A.  S.  gebcere.'}    A  noise,  clamor. 
"Who  makis  eich  a  bere." — Townley  Mysteries,  p.  109. 

bere  (6),  bear  (2).  beir  (2),  beer  m,  s.  [A.  S. 
&ere=barley ;  O.  Icel.  barr;  Meso-Goth.  barizein 
(adj.)=of  barley,  as  if  from  6aris=barley ;  Lat. 
/arma=corn,/ar=spelt,  a  kind  of  grain ;  Heb.  bar= 
corn  or  grain,  especiallywhen  separated  from  tho 
husk.  [BARLEY,  BARN,  FARINACEOUS.]  The  name 
given  in  Scotland  to  Hordeum  hexastichum^a  cereal 
with  six  rows  of  seeds  on  its  spiket  hence  called  six- 
rowed  barley.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  north  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  being  valued  for  its  hardy 
properties,  and  is  used  in  malting,  and  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  spirits.  Bere  is  a  coarser  and  less 
nutritious  grain  than  barley,  but  thrives  in  the 
poorest  soil.  It  is  also  called  bigg. 

"Of  all  come  thare  is  copy  gret, 
Peso,  and  atys,  bere,  and  qwhet." 

Wyntoicn,  i.  13,  6.     (Jamieson.) 

Be-re'-an,  a.  &  8.  [From  Eng.  Berea;  Lat. 
Bercea;  Gr.  Beroia,  and  Eng.  suff.  -an.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  Berosa,  a  town  in 
ancient  Macedonia  (Acts  xvii.  10,  12;  xx.  4),  now 
called  Verria  or  Kara  Verria. 

B.  As  substant ive ; 

1.  Geog.  cfr  Hist,  (sing.) :  A  native  of  the  foregoing 
town. 

2.  Ch.  Hist,  (pi .) :  A  Scottish  religious  sect  founded 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Barclay  in  1773,  on  which  account 
they  wero  called  also  Barclayans.    Their  aim  was 
to  become  entitled  to  the  commendation  bestowed 
by  St.  Luko  on  the  inhabitants  of  Beroea  (Acts  xvii. 
11,  12).     The  Bereans  do  not  figure  now.  by  that 
name  at  least,  in  the  Registrar-General  s  list  of 
Scottish  or  English  sects. 

be-re'ave  (pret.  &  pa,  par.  bereaved,  *bereved, 
*beraued,  bereft,  *berefte,  *beraft),  v.  t.  &  i.  [From 
Eng.  be,  and  reave.  A.  S.  bereafian=to  bereave, 
seize,  rob,  or  spoil:  be,  and  reafian=to  seize,  to 
rob.  In  Sw.  berdfva;  Dan.  berOve;  Dut.  berooven; 
Gr.  berauben.]  [REAVE,  ROB.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  With  a  person  or  an  animal  for  the  objective : 
il.  Gen. :  To  deprive,  rob,  or  spoil  of  anything. 

If  Tho  general  sense  of  the  word,  though  not  yet 
extinct,  was  formerly  much  more  common  than  it 
is  now. 

"  There  was  never  a  prince  bereaved  of  his  dependen- 
cies by  his  council,  except  there  hath  been  an  overgreat- 
ness  in  one  counselor."— Bacon.-  Essays. 

2.  Spec. :  To  deprive  of  relatives,  as  a  person  docs 
who  causes  the  death  or  departure  of  any  one,  or  as 
is  done  by  Death  itself  personified. 

"  And  Jacob  their  father  said  unto  them,  Me  have  ye 
bereaved  of  my  children." — Qenesis  jclil.  36. 

If  (a)  Bereave  in  this  sense  is   followed  by  the 
objective  of  the  person  deprived  of  anything,  while 
tho  thing  itself  has  before  it  of  (see  examples  under 
1  and  2) ;  or  (b)  in  poetry  tho  o/may  bo  omitted: 
*'  Who  this  high  gift  of  strength  committed  to  me, 
In  what  part  lodged,  how  easily  bereft  me." 

Milton;  Samnon  Agonistes. 

*II.  With  a  thing  for  the  objccfirc :  To  take  away, 
to  remove.  In  this  case  that  which  is  reft  is  put  in 
the  objective,  and  the  person  or  thine  losing  it 
is  preceded  by  from,  or  thence  is  used,  or  some 
similar  word. 

"  That  no  new  loves  impression  ever  could 
Bereave  it  thence."          Spenser:  F.  Q.,  \'.  vi.  '2. 

B.  Intntunitin  : 

"...  abroad  the  sword  bercarcth,  at  home  there  is  as 
death." — Lum.  i.  20. 


Berenice 

•"  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  the  verb*  to 
bereave,  to  deprive,  and  to  strip:  "To  bereave 
expresses  more  than  deprive,  but  less  than  «fri/>, 
which  in  this  sense  is  figurative,  and  denotes  a 
total  bereavement:  one  is  bereaved  of  children, 
deprived  of  pleasures,  and  stripped  of  property : 
we  are  bereaved  of  that  on  wnich  we  set  most 
value.  The  act  of  bereaving  does  violence  to  our 
inclination ;  we  are  deprived  of  the  ordinary  com- 
forts and  conveniences  of  life ;  they  cease  to  be  ours : 
we  are  stripped  of  tho  things  which  wo  most  want ; 
we  are  thereby  rendered,  as  it  were,  naked.  Depriva- 
tions are  preparatory  to  bereavements ;  if  we  cannot 
bear  the  one  patiently,  we  may  expect  tosink  under 
the  other.  Common  prudence  should  teach  us  to 
look  with  unconcern'on our  deprivations:  Christian 
faith  should  enable  us  to  consider  every  bereave- 
ment as  a  step  to  perfection ;  that  when  stripped  of 
all  worldly  goods  we  may  bo  invested  with  those 
more  exalted  and  lasting  honors  which  await  the 
faithful  disciple  of  Christ. 

be'-re  aved,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEREAVE.] 

be-re  ave-ment,  s.  [  Eng.  bereave;  -ment.l 
The  state  of  being  deprived  of.  (Specially  used  of 
the  loss  of  relatives  by  death.) 

bS-re'av-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  bereav(e) ;  -er.~\  One  who- 
or  that  which  bereaves. 

"Yet  hastthou  lost  at  once  all  these,  and  he  thine  only 
bereaver."—  Speed:  Hist,  of  Oreat  Britain;  The  Danes, 
an.  787. 

be-re  av-Iug,  pr.  par.    [BEREAVE.] 
bS-reft',  pa.  par.    [BEREAVE.] 

"  For  to  my  care  a  charge  is  left, 
Dangerous  to  one  of  aid  bereft." 

Scott:  Rokeby,  iv.  4". 

Ber-en-gar'-I-an,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.,  &c.,  Berengarius^ 
and  Eng.  sull.  -an.] 

A.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Beren- 
garius or  his  views. 

"  In  this  history  of  the  Berengarfan  controversy.  .  .  '* 
— Mosheim:  Ch.  Hist.  Note  by  Reid. 

B.  Assubst.    Ch.Hist.(plur.):  Berengarians.  The 
followers  of  Berengarius  or  those  who  shared  his 
views  regarding  the  Sacred  Communion.  Some  Ber- 
engarians held  consubstantiation,  but  others  antici- 
pated the  Zwinglian  doctrine  that  the  communion 
elements  were  only  symbols  and  signs  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  and  not  that  body  and  blood 
themselves.   [BERENGARIANISM.] 

Ber-en-gar-I-an-Ifm,  's.  [Eng.  Berengari",, ; 
•ism.-} 

Ch.  Hist.  &  TheoL:  The  system  of  belief  held  by 
Berengarius,  or  Berenger,  canon  and  master  of  the 
school  at  Tours,  afterward  Archdeacon  of  Angers, 
who  about  the  year  1045,  or  by  other  accounts  1047 
or  1049,  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence, 
teaching,  according  to  Mosheim,  doctrine  identical 
with  that  afterward  propounded  by  Zwinglius  and 
Calvin ;  but  documents  since  discovered  have  shown 
that  what  he  held  was  consubstantiation,  the  doc- 
trine afterward  put  forth  by  Luther,  and  still 
maintained  by  the  Lutherans.  [CONSUBSTANTIA- 
TION.] Though  the  Church  had  not  strictly  defined 
its  belief,  yet  the  great  majority  of  its  members 
held  tho  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  [TRANSUB- 
STAXTIATTON],  and  the  views  of  Berengarins  were 
condemned  in  councils  in  1050, 1055, 1062, 1063, 1073» 
1079,  and  1080.  Under  the  influence  of  fear  he  mys- 
tified, and  even  recanted,  his  conscientious  belief, 
but,  like  Galileo,  always  returned  to  'it  again  when 
the  immediate  danger  was  over. 

ber-en'-gSl-lte,  s.  [Named  from  St.  Juan  de 
Berengela,  in  Peru,  where  it  occurs.]  A  mineral 
closely  akin  to,  if  not  eveii  a  variety  of,  asphalt, 
said  to  form  a  pitch  lake  in  the  localities  where  it 
is  found. 

BSr-S-Bl'-ge,  Ber-nl -90,  s.  [Lat.  Berenice* 
Bernice;  Macedonian  Gr.  Berenike,  Bernike;  Class. 
Gr.  Pherenike;  from  pherenikos=  carrying  off  vic- 
tory, victorious;  phero=to  bear  or  carry,  nike— 
victory.] 

A.  Of  the  form  Berenice:  The  name  of  various 
Egyptian  queens  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  of  tho 
Lag  idee, 

B.  Of  the  form  Bernice:  Tho  eldest  daughter  of 
Herod  Agrippa  I.,   and    the    sister  of  Agrippa  II. 
(Acts  xxv.  13,  23 ;  xxvi.  30.) 

Berenice's  Hair.  [Called  after  Berenice  (the 
third  of  the  name),  wife,  about  B.  C.  248,  of 
Ptolemy  Eucrgetes,  King  of  Egypt.  While  her  hus- 
band was  fighting  in  Asia  she  vowed  her  hair  to 
Venus,  in  whose  temple  it  was  consequently  placed. 
It  was  stolen,  or  else  tho  priests  flung  it  away,  and 
then  Conon  of  Samos  at  once  allayed  the  annoy- 
ance of  tho  king  at  its  disappearance,  and  made 
religious  capital  for  tho  temple,  by  proclaiming 
that  it  had  been  takou  up  to  the  sky  and  placed 
among  the  seven  stars  in  the  tail  of  Leo.] 


late,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     wh5t,     fall,     father;     we,     w£t,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     s'ire,    sir,     marine;    gd, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     tr?,     Syrian,      ae,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  = 


berere 
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Astron* :  The  English  rendering  of  the  words  Coma 
Berenices,  one  of  the  nine  constellations  introduced 
by  Hevelius.  It  is  in  tlm  northern  hemisphere,  and 
o  insists  of  indistinct  stars  betweeji  Bootes  and  the 
tail  c.f  Leo. 

*ber-ere,  s.    [BEARER.]    A  bearer  or  carrier. 

"  Harris  on  the  schuldris  of  the  bereris."— Wycliffe 
(\utnbersiv.  6). 

*bere  -skyn,  s.   A  bear's  skin. 

"He  had  a  bereskyn  coleblak  for  old." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,144. 

*bere-warde,  s.   [BEARWARD.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 
*ber-fref,    *ber-fray,   *bew-fray,  s.     [O.  Fr. 
berfroiti  berfrett,  belefreit.']    [BELFRY.] 

1,  A  movable  tower,  generally  of  wood,  employed 

in  sieges. 

"  Alisanndre  and  his  folk  alle 
Fate  assailed  heore  wallis 
Myd  berfreyes,  with  alle  gyn 
Gef  they  myghte  the  cite  wynne." 

Alisaunder,  2,777-80. 

2.  A  tower  built  of  stone.    It  was  so  applied  to  a 
stone  prison  at  Berwick.    (S.  in  Boucher.) 

1[  From  this  camo  the  word  BELFRY  (q.  v.). 

berg,  a.  [A.  S.  berg,  beorg*  beorh,  gebeorh=(l)  a 
hill,  a  mountain,  (2)  a  rampart,  a  fortification,  (3)  a 
heap  or  barrow  ;  Sw.,  Dut..  &  Ger.  berg;  Dan.  bierg 
=  a  mountain,  a  hill.] 

fl.  As  the  half  of  a  compound  word: 

1.  A  mountain,  a  hill;  as  ice-berg,  a  mountain  or 
hill  of  ice. 

2.  (Altered  to  Berk) :  A  barrow,  a  heap  of  stones, 
a  burial  mound;   as  Berkhampstead  (A.  S.  Beor- 
h(tmstede).     (Bosicorth.) 

II.  As  an  independent  word,  most  frequently  of 
ice : 
1.  A  mountain,  a  hill,  a  high  mass. 

"...    glittering  bergs  of  ice." 

Tennyson:  The  Princess. 

*2.  Fig.:  A  Being,  a  person,  or  a  thing  which  pro- 
tects ;  a  protector,  a  defense. 

"  After  this  spac  god  to  abram: 

Thin  berg  an  tin  werger  ic  ham." 
Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  (ed.  Morris,  1865),  925-26. 

berg-butter,  s.  A  mineral,  a  variety  of  Halo- 
trichite.  It  is  an  efflorescence  of  a  consistence 
like  that  of  butter,  consisting  of  an  impure  alum  or 
copperas.  It  is  found  in  Continental  Europe  and 
Asia. 

ber  -ga-^no,  s.    [BERGAMOT,  IV.] 

bSr  -ga-mot,  s.  &  a.  [In  Sw.  bergamott  (pdron), 
bergamot  (pare)  =  bergamot  (pear) ;  Dut.  bergamot  ; 
Ger.  bergamotte ;  Fr.  bergamote ,'  Sp.  bergameto,  the 
tree,  and  bergamota,  the  pear;  Port,  beraamota; 
Ital.  bergamotto,  the  tree;  bergamottat  the  pear. 
From  Bergamo,  in  Italy.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Of  odoriferous  plants  or  their  immediate  prod- 
ucts : 

1.  A  kind  of  orange,  the  Bergamot  Orange  (Citrus 
Bergamia).    It  is  very  fragrant.    Both  the  flowers 
and  fruit  furnish  an  essential  oil  of  a  delicious 
odor,  much  prized  as  a  perfume.  The  term  is  used — 

(o)  Of  the  tree  now  described. 

(b)  Of  its  fruit. 

(c)  Of  the  essential  oil  or  perfume  derived  from 
it. 

"  The  better  hand  more  busy  gives  the  nose 
Its  bergamot."  C'oteper;  Task,  bk.  ii. 

2.  A  garden  plant,  Monarda  fistulosa,  of  the  Mint 
order,  the  smell  of  which  is  exactly  that  of  oil  of 
bergamot.     (Britten  &  Holland.) 

3.  A  kind  of  mint,  tho  Bergamot  Mint  (Mentha 
citrata).    (Britten  <&  Holland.) 

II.  Of  the  fruit  of  plants  luscious  to  the  taste:    A 
kind  01  pear  luscious  to  the  taste. 

III.  Of  substances  scented  with  bergamot :  A  kind 
of  snuff  prepared  with  borgamot. 

IV.  Of  other  products  of  Bergamo,  in  Italy:   A 
coarse  tapestry  with  flocks  of  wool,  silk,  cotton, 
hemp,  and  ox  or  goat's  hair,  said  to  have  been  iir.st 
manufactured  at  Bergamo ;  also  spelled  bergamo. 

B.  --Is  adjective:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
bergamot  in  any  of   the   senses   given  above;    as 
bergamot  oil,  the  bergamot  pear. 

ber-gan  -der,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.,  berg,  an4  gander. 
In  Ger.  bergent.}    One  of  tho  names  given  to  the 
Common   Shelldrake,  Shieldrake,  or  Burrowduck, 
Anas  tadorna   of   Linnteus,    now   called  Tadornd 
vulpanser.  [SHELLDRAKE,  BURROWDUCK, TADORNA.] 
*ber -gane,  r.  t.    [BARGAIN,  v.  *.] 
*ber   gane,  s.    [BARGAIN,  s.] 
*berge,  *ber-gen,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  beorgan = to  protect, 
to  fortify.  ]    To  protect. 

"  And  he  so  deden  als  he  hem  bead, 

He  wisten  him  bergen  fro  the  dead." 
Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  (ed.  Morris),  1,059-60. 


*be"r'-£er-et,  s.  [In  Fr.  bergerie=&  sheepfold, 
(pi.)  pastoral  poetry;  bergerette=a  young  shep- 
herdess; berger=a  shepherd.]  A  pastoral  song. 

*'  There  began  anon 
A  lady  for  to  sing  right  womanly 
A  bergeret  in  praising  the  daisie." 

Chaucer:  Floure  and  Leafe. 

*berg  -les,  «.  [Eng.  berg=a.  shelter  (BERG),  and 
O.  Eng.  suff.  -Jes=less.]  Shelterless,  unprotected. 

berg -man-nite,  s.  [Named  after  Torbernus 
Bergmann,  a  mineralogist  who  flourished  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Natrolite,  white  or  red  in 
color,  occurring  fibrous,  massive,  or  in  long  prisms. 
It  is  found  in  Norway.  , 

berg  -mas-ter,  s.  [A.  S.  foeoro=a  hill,  and  Eng. 
master.  In  Dut.  bergmeester ;  Ger.  bergmeister=& 
surveyor  of  mines:  berg=a  mountain;  bergmesh  =  a 
mine;  meister=&  master.]  The  bailiff  or  chief 
officer  among  the  Derbyshire  miners. 

berg  -meal,  s.    [In  Ger.  bergmehle.] 

Min.:  [ROCK-MEAL.] 

berg  -mote,  s.  [A.  S.  6corgr=hill,  and  mot,  gemot 
=  a  meeting,  an  assembly;  from  metan  =  to  meet.] 
A  court  held  in  Derbyshire,  England,  for  settling 
controversies  among  miners. 

Ber  -g6-mask,  a.  &  s.  [From  Ital.  Bergamasco 
=  an  old  province  in  the  state  of  Venice.] 

A.  As  adjective:     Pertaining    to    Bergamasco. 
(Used  of  tho  people  of  that  old  province,  who  were 
ridiculed  as  being  more  clownish  in  manners  and 
dialect  than  any  other  people  in  Italy.  The  Italian 
buffoons  used  to  imitate  their  peculiarities.) 

If  Bergomask  dance :  A  rustic  dance  as  performed 
by  the  people  now  described. 

"Will  it  please  you  to  see  the  epilogue,  or  hear  a  bergo- 
mask  dance,  between  two  of  our  company?"— Shakesp.: 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  v.  1. 

B.  As  substantive:  The  dance  now  described. 

"  But,  come,  your  Bergomask:  let  your  epilogue  alone." 
— Shakesp.:  Midsummer  ^fight's  Dream,  v.  1.  (Nares.) 

*ber-guylt,  s.  The  Shetland  name  of  a  fish,  tho 
Black  Goby.  (Edmonstone :  Zetland.) 

bSr-gf It,  ber  -gll,  ber -gle,  ber -gell,  s.  [Ety- 
mology doubtful.  (The  form  bergylt  is  in  Yarrell; 
bergle  and  bergell  in  Jamieson.)] 

1.  The  name  given  a  fish  (the  Sebastes  Norvegicus 
of  Cuvier,  tho  Perca  marina  of  Linnaeus) ,  belonging 
to  the  order  Acanthopterygii  and  the  family  *'  With 
hard  cheeks."    It  is  called  also  the  Norway  Had- 
dock, but  has  no  real  affinity  to  the  haddock  proper. 
It  is  an  arctic  fish,  but  is  found  occasionally  on  the 
coasts  of  Scotland. 

2.  A  fish,  the  Ballan  Wrasse  (Labrus  bergylta) 
(Ascanius),  Labrus  tinea  (Linnaeus),  found  in  Ork- 
ney, &c.    (Barry:  Orkney.) 

*ber-hed'  (plur.  *ber-&edis),  «.  [O.  Scotch  bere 
=boar,  and  fte(/e=Eng.  head.]  A  boar's  head. 
(Scotch.) 

"Thre  berhedis  he  bair." 

Oawain  and  Gal.,  ii.  23.     (Jamieson.) 

bS-rhyme,  ( h  silent),  v.  f.  [Eng.  prefix  be.  and 
rhyme,?.  In  Ger.  beretmen;  Dut.  berigmen.~\  To 
rhyme  about,  to  introduce  into  rhyme.  (Used 
sometimes  in  contempt.) 

"...    marry,  she  had  a  better  love  to  berhyme  her." 
— Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 
be-rhy  med  (h  silent), pa.  par.&a.  [BERHYME.] 
be-rhy1  m-Ing  (h  silent), pr.  par.    [BERHYME.] 
*ber  -I-all,  a.    [From  Eng.  beryl,  and  O.  Eng. 
suff.  -aH=-al.'\    Shining  like  oeryl.    (Scotch.) 
"The  new  collour  alichtingall  the  Inn-lis. 
Forgane  the  stanryia  schetie  and  beriall  strandis." 
Douglas.-  Virgil,  Prol.  400,  10.     (Jamieson.) 

*ber -I-all,  s.    [BURIAL.]    (Scotch.) 

bgr -I-b6r-I,  b6r-I-ber'-I-a,  ber -rl-ber-rl, 
bar-bl-er§,  s.  [From  Cingalese  beribhayree=\va\k- 
ness,  inability;  the  reduplication  beriberi  or  bhayree 
bhayree  implying  that  this  weakness  or  inability  is 
present  in  double  measure  or  in  a  very  large  degree. 
But  it  has  been  denied  that  such  a  word  exists  in 
Cingalese.  Dr.  Herklots  derives  it  from  bharbari— 
paralysis  with  anasarca,  and  Dr.  Carter  from  Arab. 
&aftr=asthma,  andfca/tri=marine.] 

Med.:  An  acute  disease  characterized  by  oppres- 
sion of  breathing,  by  general  oedema,  by  paralytic 
weakness,  and  by  numbness  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties. It  is  generally  fatal.  It  occurs  frequently  in 
Ceylon  among  the  colored  troops,  and  on  some  por- 
tions of  the  Indian  coast.  Earlier  authorities  con 
sider  beriberi  and  barbiers  distinct,  but  more  recent 
medical  observers  regard  them  as  identical.  (Dr. 
Carter:  Trans.  Med.  »S'oc.  Bombay.  Dechambre: 
Cycl.,  d-c.) 

*ber  -Ie,  s.  [A.  S.  bearo=a.  high  or  hilly  place,  a 
grove,  a  wood,  a  hill  covered  with  wood.]  A  grove 
or  garden. 

"The  cell  a  chappell  had  on  th'  easterne  side, 
Upon  the  wester  side  a  grove  or  berie." 

Sir  J.  Harrington.-  Orl.  Fur.  xll.  57. 


*ber  -I-Sng,  pr.  par.    [BURYING.] 
*ber  -I-Is,  R.     (Scotch.)    [A.  S.  byrigels=&  sepul- 
cher.]    A  sepulcher;  sepulture.    [BiRiEL.] 

"The  body  of  the  quene  (becaus  scho  slew  hirself)  wes- 
inhibit  to  lye  in  cristin  beriia." — Belltnd.;  Cron.,  bk.  ix., 
ch,  29.  (i/amieaon.) 

be-rll  -11-um,  s.    [BERYLLIUM.] 

•ber-inde,  pa.  par.    [-BEAR,  t).] 

*ber-ing,  s.    [BEARING.] 

*ber-lnge  lepe,  8.  [A.  S.  6ere=barley,  leap=a. 
basket.]  A  basket  wherein  to  carry  barley  or  other 
grain. 

"  Beringe  lepe:  Canistra." — Prompt.  Parv. 

ber  -Is,  s.  [From  Or.  6ero«=a  garment.  (At/as- 
siz.  Not  in  Liddell  <t  Scott.)} 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Diptera   (two-winged  flies) 
belonging  to  the  family  Xylpphagidee  (Wood-eat- 
ers).   They  are  small  metallic-colored  insects,  the 
larvae  of  which  feed  on  decaying  wood. 
*ber  -Isch,  v.  i.    [BERT,  BUBY.] 
*ber  -kar,  «.    [BARKER.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 
*ber  -ken,  *ber-k?n,  v.  i.  &  t.    To  bark.  [BARK.] 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

Berk'-ley-a,  s.  [Named  after  the  Rev.  M.  J. 
Berkeley,  an  eminent  cryptogamic  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Diatomacese,  of  the  suVorder 
Naviculeee.  Berkeleya  fragilis  is  parasitic  on 
Zostcra  marina  and  on  some  Algee. 

*ber-kyng,  *ber-kynge,  s.  [BARKING.]  (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

fber-le,  s.    [BERYL.]    (Houlate.) 

*ber-lep,  s.    [BEKIXGE-LEPE.]    A  basket. 

"  Thei  gedriden  seven  berlepis  of  relif  that  was  laft.'* 
—  Wycliffe:  Wurka  (ed.  Arnold),  i.  17. 

*b§r'-lik,  a.    [BARLEY.]    Made  of  barley. 
*berlik-malt,  s.    Malt  made  of  barley. 
"...    fifty   quarteris  of  berlik-malt."—Act  Audit.. 
A.,  1488,  p.  147.     (Jamieson.) 

ber-lln  (1),  »bier-lln,  *bier-llng,  s.  [From 
Gael.  birlinn=a  galley.]  A  sort  of  galley. 

"  There's  a  place  where  their  berlin*  and  gallies,  as  they 
ca'd  them,  used  to  lie  in  lang  syne." — Scott.-  Guy  Manner- 
ing,  ch.  zl. 

BSr-lin'  (2)  (occasionally  as  in  example  under 
II.  b§r  -lln),  s.  &  a.  [For  etymology  see  A.,  I.,  II., 
and  B.  below.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Geog. :  fSw..  Dan.,  Ger.,  &c.,  Berlin;  Dut.  Ber- 
lijn.    From  Vendic  6er/e=uncultivat«d  land.]    Tho 
capital  of   Prussia    and  of   the   modern   German 
empire. 

II.  Coachmaking :  [In  Sw.  Berliner-vagn=Berlin- 
wagon :  Dan.  Berlinst-bogn ;   Dut.  &  Ger.  Berlins ,' 
Sp.  &  Ital.  Berlina;  Port.  Berlinda.]    A  species 
of  four-wheeled  carriage  having  a  sheltered  seat 
behind   the   body  and   separate  from  it.    It  was 
introduced  previous  to  1673  by  Philip  do  Chiese,  of 
Piedmont,  who   was   in    the   service  of  William, 
Elector  of  Brandenburg. 

"  Beware  of  Latin,  authors  all  ! 

Nor  think  your  verses  sterling, 
Though  with  a  golden  pen  you  scrawl, 
And  scribble  in  a  berlin."  Swift. 

B.  As  adjective:    Pertaining  to,  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  Berlin  city. 

Berlin  or  Prussian  blue,  s.    [PRUSSIAN  BLUE.] 
*ber-llng,  s.    [Eng.   bear,   and  dim.  suff.  -liny.'} 
A  young  bear. 

"All  thobfrlingis  brastout  at  ones." 

Depos.  ofKichard  II.,  p.  18. 

ber  -lln-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Prof.  N.  H.  Berlin, 
of  the  University  of  Lund.] 

Min. :  A  massive  and  compact  quartzy-looking 
mineral,  colorless  or  grayish  or  pale  rose-rod.  Its 
hardness  is  6,  its  sp.  gr.  2*64.  Compos. :  Phosphoric 
acid,  55-9 ;  alumina,  40'5 ;  water,  3'6=100.  It  is  found 
in  Scania. 

'bSr-ljf,  (1),  a.    [BURLY.] 
*ber-l^  (2) ,  a. 

Her. :    An  old  term  for  barry. 
berm,  berme  (l),s.    [In  Fr.  berme;  Ger.  berme, 
brame,  brame—the  border  of  a  field.] 

1.  Fortification:     A  narrow,   level   space  at  tho 
foot  of  the  exterior  slope  of  a  parapet,  to  keep  the 
crumbling  materials  of  tho  parapet  from    f  idling 
into  the  ditch.    [ABATTIS.] 

2.  Engineering :    A  lodge  or  bench  on  tho  side  or 
at  the  foot  of  a  bank,  parapet,  or  cutting,  to  catch 
earth  that  may  roll  down  the  slope  or  U>  strengthen 
the  bank.    In  canals,  it  is  a  ledge  on  the  opposito- 
side  to  the  tow-path,  at  the  foot  of  a  talus  or  slope, 
to  keep  earth  which  may  roll  down  tho  bank  from 


boil,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     cnln,     benph;     go,     gem;     tlilu,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,      Xenoplion,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.      -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


berman 

falling  into  tho  water.  Slopes  in  successive  benches 
have  a  berme  at  each  notch,  or,  when  a  change  of 
slope  occurs,  on  reaching  a  different  soil. 

*ber-man,  s.  [A.  S.  bcerman=a  man  who  bears, 
.a  porter,  6cer=oare,  pret.  of  6eran=to  bear.]  A 
porter. 

ft  Bermen,  bermen,  hider  swithe." 

Havelok  the  Dane,  885.    (5.  in  Boucher.) 

-berme  (2),s.    [BARM.]    (Prompt.  Pan*.) 
*ber-men,  s.    [From  BERME  (2).]    To  foam. 
"  Bermen  or  spurgyn  as  ale  or  other  lyke:  Spumo."— 
Prompt.  Parv. 

bSr-mll  -ll-an§,  s.pi. 

In  Commerce:  The  name  of  linen  and  fustian 
materials. 

Ber-mu  -da  (pi.  Ber-mft'-da§,  *Ber-moothe$, 
*Bar-moo-da§),  s.  &  a.  [Named  after  Juan  Ber- 
mudez,  a  Spaniard,  who  is  said  to  have  touched  at 
the  islands  in  1522 ;  or,  as  May  thinks,  from  a  Span- 
ish vessel  called  ''Bermudas"  being  cast  away 
there.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Geog.:  A  groupof  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
between  latitude  32°  and  33°  N.,  about  580  miles 
from   Cape    Hatteras   in  North   Carolina,  on  the 
American  continent,  and  645  miles  from  Atwood's 
Keys,  the  nearest  point  of  the  West  Indian  Islands. 

"Thou  call'dst  me  up  at  midnight  to  fetch  dew 
From  the  still  veit  Bermoothes." 

Shakesp.;  Tempest,  i.  2. 

IT  If  Ben  Jouson  may  be  trusted,  when  the  Ber- 
mudas were  first  discovered,  a  practice  seems  to 
bave  prevailed  for  fraudulent  debtors  to  elude  their 
creditors  by  embarking  for  these  beautiful  coral 
islands. 

"  There's  an  old  debt  of  forty,  I  ga'  my  word 
For  one  is  run  away  to  the  Bermudas." 

Ben  Jonson;  Devil  an  Ass,  iii.  3. 

Hence  arose  the  second  meaning  of  the  word  [2J. 
(.Wares.) 

2.  Topography  (plur.) :  A  place  in  London,  called 
also  the  StraigM8=stTaits.    The  term  is  supposed 
to  have  referred  to  the  narrow  passages  north  of  the 
Strand,  near  Covent  Garden,  which  were  admirably 
adapted  to  the  necessities  of  fraudulent  debtors 
{!].  and  yet  more  to  those  of  educated  literary  men 
and  others  who  had  to  keep  up  a  good  appearance 
on  slender  resources. 

"Turn  pyratea  here  at  land, 

Ha'  their  Bermudas  and  their  Straights  i'  th'  Strand." 
Ben  Jonson:  Epistle  to  Sir  Edtc.  Dorset,  vol.  vi.,  361 

3.  A  kind  of  tobacco  probably  brought  from  Ber- 
muda, where  the  tobacco-plant  flourishes. 

"  Where  being  furnished  with  tinder,  match,  and  a  por- 
tion of  decayed  Barmoodas,  they  smoke  it  most  terribly." 
— Clitus:  Whimz,  p.  136. 

B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  the  Bermudas. 

1.  Bermudas  cedar  i  Bermudian  cedar :  Juniperus 
Jiermudiana,  a  species  of  cedar  which  covers  the 
Bermuda  Islands.     The  timber  is  made  into  ships, 
boats,  and  pencils.    The  wood  of  Juniperus  Barba- 
•densis*  the  Barbadoes  Cedar,  is  sometimes  imported 

with  it  under  the  same  name. 

2.  Bermuda  grass:  Cynodon  Dactylon,  a  species 
•of  grass,  called  in  Bermuda  devil  grass.  It  grows  in 
our  Southern  States  and  in  Southern  Europe.    It  is 
much  esteemed  for  pasture. 

Ber-mu'-dl-an,  Ber-mu'-dl-an,  a.  &  s.  [Eng. 
Bermud(a) ;  -i-an.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  Bermuda  or  the  Ber- 
mudians ;  growing  in  the  Bermudas. 

B.  As  subst. ;  A  native  of  the  Bermudas. 

".  .  .  the  Bermudians  are  among  the  most  dexterous 
•of  fishermen,  especially  with  the  harpoon."— Penny 
Cyclopedia,  iv.  301. 

IT  Bermudian  Cedar.    [BEESCTJDAS  CEDAR.] 

BSr-mu  -dl-an-a,  B6r-mu'd-I~a-na,  *•  [From 
Bermudian  (q.  v.),  and  suffix  a.]  A  beautiful  plant 
•of  the  Flag  order— the  Sisyrynchium  Bermudianum, 
•called  also  in  the  Bermudas,  where  it  grows  wild, 
the  Blue-eyed  Grass. 

*be"r'-m^n,  v.  i.  The  same  as  BEHMEV  (q.  v.). 
{Prompt.  Parv.) 

*bern(l),*b5rne  (!},*.    [BARN.] 

"He  shal  gedre  his  corne  in  to  his  berne.*'— Wycliffe 
-(Matthew  iii.  12). 

*bern  (2),  berne  (2),  s.  [A.  S.  beani-a  child,  a 
man.] 

1.  A  warrior. 

"The  Erie  of  Kent, that  cruel  berne  and  banld." 

Wallace,  vi.  649,  MS. 

2.  A  man  of  rank  or  authority. 

14  The  renk  raikit  to  the  Roy,  with  his  riche  rout; 
Salust  the  bauld  berne,  with  ane  blith  wont." 

Gawain  <fr  Qol.,  iv.  22. 

3.  Any  man. 

"For  fere  of  hound  is,  and  that  awful  berne." 

Douglas;   Virgil,  439,  22.     (Jamteaon.) 
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bSr  -na-cle,  *ber  -nack,  *ber-nak  (l),s.  [BAB- 
NACLE  (1),  BEENACLE.]  (Prompt.  Pan-.) 

'b8r-nak  (2),  *bgr -na-klll,  bgr -na-kj?ll,  s. 
[BERNACLE (2), BEBNICLE, BARNACLE  (2).]  (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

Ber  -nar-dlne,  BSr  -nar-din,  a.  &  s.  [In  Sw., 
Dan. ,  &  Ger.  Bernhardiner  (s.) ;  Fr.  Bfrnardin ; 
Sp.  &  Port.  Bernardo  (s.) ;  Ital.  Bernardini  (s.pl.). 
From  BERNARD  (B.).] 

A.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  the  monks  of  the 
order  of  St.  Bernard. 

"Hard  by,  in  hospitable  shade, 
A  reverend  pilgrim  dwells, 
Well  worth  the  whole  Bernardine  brood." 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  18. 

B.  As  substantive  (pi.  Bernardins) : 

Church  History :  The  name  given  to  the  Cistercian 
monks,  a  branch  of  the  old  Benedictines,  from  the 
very  eminent  St.  Bernard,  who,  entering  the  order, 
gave  it  such  an  impulse  that  he  was  considered  its 
second  founder.  St.  Bernard  was  born  at  Fontaine, 
near  Dijon,  in  A.  D.  1091 ;  in  1115  became  abbot  of  a 
Cistercian  monastery  at  Clairval  or  Clairvaux,  in 
the  territory  of  Langres ;  in  1127,  before  the  Council 
of  Troyes,  advocated  the  establishment  of  the 
Knights  Templar;  and  in  1146  carried  out  his 
most  notable  achievement,  inducing  the  kings  of 
France  and  Germany  to  enter  on  a  crusade  (the 
second  of  the  series),  which  ended,  contrary  to  his 
expectations,  in  great  disaster.  He  died  in  1153. 

His  order  was  revived  in  1664  by  Armand  Jean 
Bouthelier  de  Ranee,  and  long  nourished  under  the 
name  of  the  Reformed  Bernardines  of  La  Trappe. 
(Mosheim:  Ch.  Hist.,  Cent,  xii.,  xvii.) 

*bSrne  (!),«.    [BERN  (1).]    (Chaucer.) 

berne-yard,  s.    [BARN-YARD.] 

*bSrne(2),«.    (Scotch.)    [BERN  (2).] 

*bSr'-net,  s.    The  crime  of  arson. 

bSr-nl-cle,  ber-na-cle,  bar  -na-cle  (cle  as 
eel),  *bar -na-kjflle,  *ber-nack,  *bSr-nak,  «. 
[In  Low  Lat.  barnacus,  barnita,  barnites  (Prompt. 
Parv.).]  ^BARNACLE.] 

1.  The  cirriped  called  a  BARNACLE  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  bermcle-goose. 

bernicle-goose,  bernacle-goose,  barnacle- 
goose,  s.  A  species  of  goose,  Anser  leucopsis,  some- 
times called  also  Anser  bernicla.  The  connection  in 
name  with  the  cirriped  called  a  barnacle  was  that 
the  bird  was  supposed  to  be  developed  from  the 
cirriped.  The  Solan-goose  was  also  said  to  be  so 
developed. 
(See  exam- 

6les   under 
ARNACLE.] 

Gerard,  i  n 
his  Herbal, 
.wrote  in  1636 
as  if  he  had 
seen  the 
growth  of  the 
bird  from  the 
cirriped ;  but 
the  celebrat- 
ed Ray,  in  his 
edition  of 
Willughby, 
published  in 
1678,  rejected  Bernicle-goose. 

the  myth,  as 

the  French  naturalist  Belon  had  done  more  than  a 
century  before.  The  bernicle-goose  has  the  upper 
part  of  the  head,  neck,  and  shoulders  black ;  the 
rest  of  the  upper  parts  marbled  with  blue,  gray, 
black,  and  white;  the  sides  ashy-gray;  the  lower 
parts  white ;  the  head  and  tail  black.  It  spends 
the  summer  in  the  northern  latitudes,  appearing 
in  autumn  abundantly  on  the  Atlantic  coasts  of 
America  and  Europe.  The  food  of  the  bernicle- 
goose  consists  chiefly  of  algae  end  the  Zostera 
marina. 

b?r-noflse  ,  s.    [BURNOUS.] 
*bern  -ston,  s.    [BRIMSTONE.] 

"  Thou  sselt  yuinde  ver  and  bemston." 

Ayenbite,  p.  130. 

"bern-team,  «.  [A.  S.  6earn-team=posti>rity; 
from  beam—a  child,  and  teamian~to  generate.] 
Posterity. 

"  Oswas  vas  moyses  earn 

And  chore  was  is  berntfam." 
Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  (ed.  Morris),  8,747,  3,748. 

*be-rob  ,  v.  t.  [Eng  prefix  be,  and  rob.  In  Sw. 
berofva;  Dan.  berore;  Ger.  berauben,~\  To  rob. 
[BEREAVE.] 

*be-r5b  bed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEROB.] 

"She  said,  'Ah  dearest  Lord!  what  evil]  starre 
On  you  hath  frownd  and  pourd  his  influence 
That  of  your  selfe  ye  thus  berobbed  arre.'  " 

N/M -utter:  F.  Q.,  I.  viii.  2. 


berrya 

*be-rob  -blng,  pr.par.    [BEROB. ] 

BSr  -S-e,  s.    [From  Lat.  Beroe;  Gr.  Beroe.] 

1.  Class.  Myth.  <£  History :  A'daughterof  Oceanus. 
Also  the  name  of  several  women  connected  with 
Thrace,  Illyria,  &c. 

2.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  animals,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Beroidse  (q.  v.).    The  Beroes  are  oval  or 
globular-ribbed  animals,  transparent  and  gelatin- 
ous, with  cirri  from  pole  to  pole,  and  two  long 
tentacles   fringed  with   cirri,  which  aid  them  in 
breathing  and  in  locomotion.    They  have  a  mouth, 
a  stomach,  and  an  anal  aperture.    They  are  free 
swimming  organisms  inhabiting  the  sea,  sometimes 
rotating,  and  at  night  phosphorescent. 

bgr-6  -I-dffl,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  Bero(e) ;  -idee.] 
Zool.:  A  family  of  animals  placed  by  Cuvier, 
Owen,  and  others  in  the  class  Acalephse,  by  Car- 
penter and  Dallas  in  that  of  Discophora  (the 
equivalent  of  Acalepha?),  and  by  Huxley  in  the 
Coelenterata  and  the  order  Ctenophora.  tBEROE.] 

ber-6  -SUB,  s.  [From  Lat.  Berosus;  Gr.  Beriisos, 
Berossos=a  celebrated  historian,  a  priest  of  Belus, 
in  Babylon,  in  the  third  century  B.  C.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  beetles  belonging  to  the 
family  Hydrophilidfe.  They  have  prominent  eyes, 
a  narrow  thorax,  a  dusky-yellow  nue,  with  dark 
metallic  bronze  markings.  They  swim  in  ponds, 
often  in  an  inverted  position. 

*ber-6we,  *ber-we,«.  [FromA.  S.  6earo=a  grove, 
&eratce=to  a  grove.]    A  snadow.    [  HEHIE.  ] 
"  Berowe  orshadowe." — Prompt.  Parv. 

"  Btrtee  or  shadowe." — Ibid. 
ber'-rled,  a.    [Eng.  berr(y) ;  -i-ed.] 

In  Bot. :  Having  a  juicy,  succulent  texture ;  bac- 
cate. 

"  Or  when  I  feel  about  my  feet 
The6erried  briony  fold." 

Tennyson:  The  Talking  Oak. 

ber-rf  (l),  *ber-?,*ber-Ie,*ber  {pl.ber'-rleg. 
*ber'-ie§,  *ber  -ren),  s.  &  u.  [A.  S.  berie,  berige= 
a  berry,  a  grape;  Icel.  ber;  Sw.  bar;  Dan.  beer: 
(N.  H.)  Ger.  beere ;  M.  H.  Ger.  ber ;  O.  H.  Ger.  &  O.  S. 
beri;  L.  Ger.  besing;  Dut.  bes,  bcesie;  Goth.  basi. 
Compare  Lat.  6acco,  and  Sansc.  bhakshi/a  —  food; 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Any    small,  fleshy    fruit,   as    the   blackberry, 
strawberry,  Ac. 

"  Nor,  creeping  through  the  woods,  the  gelid  race 
Of  berries."  Thomson:  Seasons;  Summer. 

If  In  parts  of  England  and  Scotland  it  is  used 
specially  for  a  gooseberry. 

2.  One  of  the  eggs  in  the  roe  of  a  fish ;  so  a  fish  in 
spawn  is  said  to  be  in  berry. 

3.  The  coffee  bean. 
II.  Botany; 

*1.  Formerly :  Any  fleshy  fruit. 

2.  Now:  Any  small,  pulpy  fruit,  the  seeds  of  which 
becoming  detached,  when  they  are  mature,  from 
thoir  placentae,  are  loosely  scattered  through  the 
pulp  of  the  fruit,  as  the  currant,  blueberry,  &c. 

B.  As  adjective:   Bearing  berries,   composed   of 
berrios,  or  in  any  other  way  pertaining1  to  berries. 

berry-bearing,  «.    Bearing  a  berry  or  berries. 
"...    and  berry-bearing  thorns." 

Cowper.-  The  Task,  v.  82. 

berry-brown  (Eng.),  *bery-browne  (O.Scotch'), 
a.  &a. 

A.  As  adjective :  Brown  as  a  berry. 

B.  As  substantive:  A  shade  of  brown  approaching 
rod. 

berry-coffee,  s.  The  coffee  shrub;  coffee  un- 
ground. 

"Certainly  this  berry-coffee,  the  root  and  leaf  beetle,  the 
leaf  tobacco,  .  .  .  do  all  condense  the  spirits." — 

Bacon;  Xat.  Hist.,  Cent,  viii.,  §  738. 

berry-formed,  a.    Of  the  form  of  a  berry. 

*ber  -r^  (2),  s.    [A  corruption  of  barrow  (q.  v.).] 
A  barrow, 
ber  -r^  (1),  v.  i.  &  t.    [From  berry,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive :  To  bear  a  berry  or  berries. 

B.  Transit i\~e :  To  impregnate  with  spawn. 

*ber  -rjf  (2),  v.  t.  [FromO.  Sw.  baeria;  Iccl.beria 
=to  beat,  to  fight.] 

"To  berry  &  bairn;  to  beat  a  child." — Jamieson. 

ber  -r^-a,,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Andrew  Berry,  a 
Madras  botanist.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  trees  belonging  to  the  order 
Tiliacefp  (Lindenblooms).  The  only  known  species, 
Berrya  ammonilla,  grows  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  t  eylon.  The  wood  is  called  Trincomalee  wood, 
and  is  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Madras  mas- 
soola  boats. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
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berseel 

•bSr-sfiel,  *ber  -sell,  *ber  -tel,  *by-selle,  *ber  - 
$6%  s.  [Compare  Gaelic  6ara»»e=abutt.J  A  mark 
to  shoot  at,  a  butt. 

"Berseel;  Met  a." — Prompt.  Parv. 
*ber'-sel-et,     *bar  -sel-ette,    s.     [From   Ger. 
berscn  =  to    snoot    (?).]      A   species   of    bow  (?) 
{Boucher} ;    an    engine    employed    for  shooting, 
possibly  the  cross-bow  (Stevenson). 

"With  bow  and  with  barselette 
Under  the  bowes." 

Gawain  <fr  Gol,t  i.  3.     (Boucher.) 

ber'-ser-k9-r,  ber'-ser-ker,  s.  [In  Sw.  berserkar 
=a  champion  of  the  North.  Apparently  from  Sw. 

,  6or=bare,  and  «^'or/a=shirt,  shirt  of  mail,  armor; 
O.  Scotch  scerA:,'  Scotch  sarfc=shirt,  bare-shirters, 

ii.  e.=bare  of  shirts  of  armor,  see  example  2.]  A 
name  given  to  men  said  to  have  been  possessed  of 
preternatural  strength  and  extreme  ferocity. 

"The  sagas  of  the  Scalds  are  full  of  descriptions  of 
these  champions,  and  do  not  permit  us  to  doubt  that  the 
Berserkars,  so  called  from  fighting  without  armor  .  .  ." 
— Sir  Walter  Scott.  Pirate,  Note  b. 

ber-slm'-ll-chl,  *.  [Mod.  Gr.]  A  sort  of  silk 
used  for  embroidery. 

*be"r'-sls,  s.  [O.  Fr.  barce,  berche.]  A  kind  of 
cannon  formerly  used  at  sea,  resembling  the  faucon, 
but  shorter  and  of  a  larger  caliber. 

*'Mnk  rcddy  your  cannons  .  .  .  pasuolans,  bersis, 
doggis,  doubil  bersis,  haplmtis  of  croche,  half  haggis, 
culuerenis  ande  hail  schot." — Complaint  of  Scot.,  p.  6f. 

*ber  -stel,  s.   [BRISTLE.] 

*ber's-ten,  v.  t.  &  t.   [BUBST.] 

-bSrt,  as  a  termination,  in  the  names  of  men* 
[A.  S.  beorht— bright.]  Bright,  in  the  sense  of  illus- 
trious or  famous ;  as  Egbert= eternally  famous, 
from  ece=eternal ;  SU/bcrt =famous  conqueror ; 
from  sige*  sege,  8igor=victory. 

bSr-ter-O'-a,  «.  [Named  after  Charles  Joseph 
Bertero,  a  friend  of  De  Candolle's.] 

Sot.:  A  genus  of  cruciferous  plants.  B.  incana, 
or  Hoary  Berteroa,  has  been  found  in  one  or  two 
places  in  the  South  of  England,  but  is  certainly 
not  indigenous. 

berth  (Ihblrtn  (2),s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Wedg- 
wood considers  it  the  same  word  with  the  provin- 
cial barth=a  shelter  for  cattle,and  derives  it  from 
A.  S.  beorgan  =  to  defend  (BARROW.  BURROW)  ; 
Mahn,  Skeat,  &CM  deduce  it  from  Eng.  birth.] 

[BIRTH.] 

A.  Technically: 
I.  Nautical: 

1.  A  proper  distance  between  ships  lying  at  an- 
chor or  under  sail.    (Harris.) 

To  give  a  wide  berth  to:  To  keep  far  away  from. 
(Lit.  <$;  fig.) 

2.  A  convenient  place  to  moor  a  ship  in. 

3.  The  berth  of  a  mess:     The   proper  place  on 
board  for  the  mess  to  put  their  chests  in.  (Harris.) 

4.  A  sleeping-place  of  limited  dimensions  on  board 
ship.    It  consists  of  a  box  or  shelf,  usually  perma- 
nent, occupying  a  space  against  the  wall  of  a  state- 
room or  cabin. 

II.  Railway  traveling:  A  sleeping-place,  like  that 
described  under  A.,  4,  in  a  Pullman  or  other  rail- 
way sleeping-car. 

^[  In  railway  cars  berths  are  usually  made  at  two 
elevations ;  the  lower  one  is  made  up  by  bridging 
the  space  between  two  adjacent  seats,  the  upper 
berth  by  letting  down  a  shelf  from  above.  [SLEEP- 
ING-CAR.] 

B.  Ord.   Lang. :    A    situation,    an    appointment. 
(Used   specially   in   the   phrase,   "A   comfortable 
berth,"  by  which  is  meant  an  official  situation  in 
which  the  pay  is  handsome  and  the  duties  light.) 

berth  and  space. 

Shirt-build  in  g:  The  distance  between  the  mold- 
ing-edtfo  of  one  bout  or  frame  of  a  ship  and  tho 
molding  of  another  bent  or  frame.  Tho  same  as 

BOOM  AND  SPACE. 

*beith(2),s.    [Iccl.  &  O.  Sw.  fercedo=rage;  Sw. 
}l*a<i=hot,  eager,  keen.]    Rage  (?).    (Wyntoun.) 
"  Than  past  thai  fra  the  Kyn#  in  worth, 
And  slw,  and  heryid  in  thare  berth.'' 

Wyntaun,  vii.,  9,  47.    (Jamieson.) 

bSrth,  birth,  v.  t.  [From  berth,  s.]  To  allot 
each  seaman  a  place  for  his  hammock.  (Tottcn.) 

Ber'-tha,  s.  [Teutonic  female  name.  A.J$..beorht 
=  bripfht.  The  Greeks  substituted  Eudoxia—gooA 
name,  good  report,  fame,  for  tho  Teutonic  Bertha.} 

Axfroii.:  An  asteroid,  the  154th  found.  It  was 
discovered  by  Prosper  Henry  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1875. 

berthed,  fblrthed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BERTH,  v.] 

ber-thel'-la,  s.    A  species  of  marine  mollusks. 

*ber  -thene,  *bir  -thun,  *.    [BI-RDEN.] 

"As  an  heuy  bfrthtin,  tho  ben  maad  heuy  on  me." — 
e  (Fs.  xxxvii.  6). 
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bSr  -thl-er-me,  s.  [Named  after  Berthier,  a 
French  chemist  and  mineralogist,  with  suff  .  -tne.J  A 
mineral,  called  also  Chamoisite  (q.  v.). 

ber'-thl-gr-lte,  s.  [From  Berthier,  a  French 
chemist  and  mineralogist.]  A  mineral  occurring  in 
elongated  prisms,  or  massive,  fibrous  massive,  plu- 
mose, or  granular.  It  has  a  metallic  luster  and  a 
dark  steel-gray  color,  often  with  iridescent  spots  ; 
the  hardness  is  2-3,  the  sp.  gr.  4-4'3.  Compos.  :  Sul- 
phur. 29'9;  antimony  ,  57'0  ;  and  iron,  13'1=100.  'It  is 
found  in  France,  Saxony,  Hungary,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  California. 

berth-Ing,  fblrth  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[BERTH,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pres.  par.  at  par.  adj.  :  In  senses  cor- 
responding to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  tntbstantive  (Nautical)  : 

1.  The  act  of  giving  an  anchorage  to. 

2.  The  act  of  furnishing  with  a  berth. 
b6r-tnol-let  -I-a,  s.    [Named  after  Berthollet,  a 

celebrated  French  chemist,  who  was  born  on  De- 

cember 9,  1748,  and 

died  on  November 

6,  1822.] 
Hot.  :  A  genus  of 

plants  belonging  to 

the  order  Lecythi- 

dacete.     The   only 

species  is  a  large 

tree,    growing    100 

feet  high,  with   a 

diameter     of    two 

feet,  found  in  the 

forests     which 

fringe  the  Orinoco. 

It   has    yellowish- 

white  flowers,  with 

six  unequal  petals, 

and  a  fleshy   ring 

consisting  of  many 

white      stamina.  T 

The  fruitis  the  size  Lea*  and  Fruit  of  Bertholetia. 

of  a  man's  head,  with  four  cells  and  six  or  eight 

nuts.    These  are  called  Brazil,  or,  from  the  place 

where  they  are  shipped,  Para  nuts,  are  an  article  of 

commerce,   being    eatable,    besides   furnishing    a 

bland  oil  used  by  watchmakers    and  artists.    At 

Para  the  fibrous  bark  of  tho  tree  is  used  in  place  of 

oakum  for  calking  ships. 
"ber-tl-fjene,  s.    [BAETIZAN.]    (O.  Scotch.) 
ber'-tram,  s.    [In  Ger.  bertram  ;  corrupted  from 

Lat.  pyrethrum  (q.  v.).]   The  name  of  two  plants. 

1.  According  to  Lyte,  the  name  of  a  Composite 
plant,  Pyrethrum  narthenium. 

2.  According  to  Parkinson,  a  name  of  Anacyclus 
pyrethrum,  also  one  of  tho  Composite. 

'ber-tf  n,  v.  t.  [From  A.  S.  brytan  =  to  break.] 
[BRITTYN.]  To  strike  ;  to  batter.  (Scotch.) 

*ber-u-ham,  s.    [BEEWHAM.] 

Ber'-vle,  s.  [Contracted  from  Inverberrte.  (See 
def.)] 

1.  Geog.  :  Inverbervie,  a  village  and  parish  in  Kin- 
cardineshire. 

2.  A  haddock  cured  there. 
bervie-haddock,  s.    A  haddock  split  and  half- 

dried  with  the  smoke  of  a  fire  of  wood.  These  had- 
docks receive  no  more  heat  than  is  necessary  for 
preferring  them  properly. 

•her-  ward,  s.  [BEABWABD.]    (O.  Eng.  <£  Scotch.) 

•her  -we,  'bei^owe,  s.  [A.  S.  bearo,  beam  =  a 
grove.]  A  shadow.  (Prompt.  Parv.)  [BEEOJWE.] 

•berwen,  r.  t.    [BUEWEN.] 

*ber-wham,  *ber-u-ham,  *barg-he-ame  (Old 
Eng.),  bark-ha-am,  bark-ham,  brau-chln  (.V.  of 
Eng.  dialiTt),  bre-cham,  brech-ame  (rh  guttural) 
(Scotch),  B.  [Etymology  doubtful.  Compare  Gael. 
braighdenth  =  a  horse  collar,  lirair/hctean  =  a  calf's 
collar.  But  compare*  also  hame  =  the  two-curved 
pieces  of  wo*l  or  metal  on  tho  collar  of  a  dranght- 
horse,  to  which  tho  traces  are  fastened;  Ger.  kum- 
mef=a  horse  collar.] 

"  Berwham,  horsys  colere  (bfruhawfor  hors    .    .    .)"  — 

I'i'»n/j,t.  1'urr. 


beryllium 

bSr-yi,  *ber-ile,  a.  &  a.  [In  Sw.  &  Dan.  beryl? 
Ger.  beryll;  Gael.  *tberil;  Fr.  beryl;  O.  Fr.  berilr 
bericle;  Prov.  berille,  bericle;  Sp.  bfrylo:  Port.  & 
Ital.  berille  ;  Lat.  berillus=the  beryl,  and  Tarious 
other  gems;  Gr.  beryllos=a  jewel  of  sea-green  color, 
the  beryl.  Compare  Arab,  ball&r  —  crystal  (Cata- 
fago)  ,  ballawr,  bi  iai»r=beryl,  crystal  (  Mahn)  ;  Pers. 
bullttr,  ">uJflr=crystal.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Mineralogy: 

1.  As  a  genus:  A  mineral  genus,  comprehending 
both  the  emerald  and  the  beryl  properly  so  called, 
tho  former  bright  emerald-green,  from  tne  presence 
of  chromium,  and  the  latter  of  other  colors,  from 
having  iron  instead  of  chromium.  [EMERALD.]  The 
composition  is  silica,  66'8;   alumina,  19'1;   glucina, 
14-1=100.    The  hardness  is  T5—  8;  the  sp.  gr.  2'63— 
2'76.    It  is  in  luster  vitreous,  more  rarely  resinous.. 
It  is  brittle,  transparent  or  translucent,  and  with 
feeble  double  refraction.    The  genus  is  always  crys- 
talline, never  in  any  circumstances  massive.    Its 
crystals  belong  to  the  rhombohedral  system,  and 
are  hexagonal  prisms,  either  of  regular  form  or  vari- 
ously modified. 

2.  As  a  species:  A  mineral  species  consisting  of 
those  varieties  of  the  beryl  genus  which  are  trans- 
parent and  colorless,  or  yellowish-blue,  pale  green, 
or  rose-red,  as  distinguished  from  those  which  are 
bright  green.    The  varieties  are  distinguished  by 
their  colors.    Pliny  recognizes  four  or  five  of  the- 
following    varieties:      (1)    Colorless.     (2)    Bluish- 
green.  [AQUAMARINE.]    (3)  Apple-green.    (4)  Green- 
ish-yellow to  iron-yellow  and  noney-yellow.   It  is  the- 
ancient  chrysoberyllus,  but  not  the  modern  chryso- 
beryl.     [CHBYSOBERYL.]     Davidsonite  falls   under 
this  variety.    (5)  Pale  yellowish-green,  the  ancient 
chrysoprasus,   but   not   the    modern    chrysoprase. 
[6HEY8OPEA8E.1    (6)  Clear  sapphire  blue,  the  hya- 
cinthozontes  of  Pliny.  (7)  Pale  sky  blue,  the  aeroides 
of  Pliny.    (8)  Pale  violet  or  reddish.    (9)  Opaque 
brownish  yellow,  of  waxy  or  greasy  luster.    (10) 


'ber'-y1,  'ber-ye,  «.    [BEKBY.] 

*ber  -y  ,  v.  t.    [BUSY.] 

her  '-f,  *ber  -f  ss,  *ber-isch,  v.  t.    [BURY.] 

*be-ry-clien,  r.  t.    [BumvEx.] 

*beryd,  710.  par.  &  a.  [A.  S.  berian  =  to  strike, 
beat.J  Tmddcn. 

"  Bi  the  beryd  weye  wo  shulett  goon."  —  H'ycliffe  (\iim~ 
bfrs  ix.  19). 

*be  r?e,  s.    [BEREY.] 
*ber-y-el,  *ber-y-els,  «. 
*ber  y-en,  r.  t.    [BCRWEX.] 
ber-j^-Inge,  s.    [BUEYIXO.] 


The  best  Aqu 
beryl  is  a  lapidary's  gem. 
II.  The  beryl  of  Scripture  : 

1.  A  gem,  the  Hob.  TarxMsh,  so  called  presumably 
as  having  been  brought  from  one  of  the  two  places, 
perhaps  Tartessus  in  Spain,  denominated  in  Script- 
ure Tarshish.     It  was  probably  the  chrysolite  or 
topaz,  though  some,  with  less  likelihood,  think  it 
was  amber.    It  constituted  the  fourth  row  of  stones 
in  the  high-priest's  breastplate.    (Exod.  xxviii.  20;. 
xxxix.  13.    See  also  Song  v.  14;  Ezek.  i.  16;  x.  9; 
xxviii.  13;  Dan.  x.  6.) 

2.  A  gem,  the  rendering  of  the  Sept.  beryllion  i» 
the  Septnagint  Greek  of  Job  xxviii.  16  and  Ezek. 
xxviii.  13.    The  Hebrew  word  is  shoham,  translated! 
"onyx"  in  those  passages,  and  "onyx-stone"  in 
Gen.  ii.  12  ;  Exod.  xxviii.  9  ;  xxxv.  9,  27.    Tho  species 
has  not  been  properly  identified. 

3.  The  rendering  of  tho  Gr.  beri/llos  =  the  beryl 
(Rev.  xxi.  20).    It  is  made  to  constitute  the  founda- 
tion of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

"...  the  first  foundation  was  jasper  .  .  .  th> 
fourth  an  emerald  .  .  .  the  eighth  beryl."  —  Revela- 
tions izi.  19,  20. 

B.  As  adjective  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  beryl  in 
any  of  the  foregoing  senses. 

"...  and  the  appearance  of  the  wheels  was  as  the 
color  of  a  beryl  Btone.  '  —  Ezekiel  i.  9. 

*beryl-crystal,  s.  An  old  name  for  the  beryl, 
presumably  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  is  always. 
crystalline.  [BERYL.] 

beryl-like,  a.    Like  a  beryl. 

"It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  anything  more  beau- 
tiful  than  the  beryl-like  blue  of  these  glaciers."  —  Darwin: 
Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  x. 

ber-yT-11-a,  s.  [From  beryllium  (q.  v.),  BeO.] 
Oxide  of  ber#Wtim=glucina.  A  light,  tasteless, 
colorless  p_owdor.  separated  from  alumina  by  its 
solubility  in  a  cold  concentrated  solution  of  ammo- 
nium carbonate.  It  is  soluble  in  caustic  alkalies. 
It  forms  soluble  colorless  salts,  which  do  not  form 
alums  nor  give  a  blue  color  with  cobalt  nitrate 
when  tested  by  tho  blow-pipe.  These  salts  have  a 
sweet  taste,  hence  tho  name  glucina.  Beryllium 
salts  are  precipitated  as  beryllia  hydrate  by 
(NH4)2S;  tho  precipitate  is  dissolved  by  long  boil- 
ing with  NH4C1. 

Ber-yT-11-an,  s.  One  of  a  sect  founded  in  the 
third  century  by  Beryllug,  Bishop  of  Bozrah,  who 
taught  tho  non-existence  of  Christ  previous  to  His 
incarnation,  and  that  at  His  birth  a  portion  of  the 
Divine  nature  entered  into  Him. 

ber-fl  -line,  a.  [Ens.  I,cryl(l')ine.']  Pertaining 
to  a  beryl,  resemblintr  a  beryl. 

ber-yl  -11-um,  ber-Il  -11-um,  s.  [Latinized  from 
Gr.  oGryllian,  <limin.  of  licryllos=ti  sea-greon  min- 
eral, tho  beryl  (q.  v.).]  Beryllium:  i-ymb.  Be;  at. 
wt.  9'3.  A  rare  white  malleable  nn-tal,  tho  same 


btfil,     bfiy;     pout,    JiJwl;     cat,     gell.     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§ ;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


beryn 

asGlueinum;   sp.  gr.,  2-1.    It  does  not  decompose 
water.    Its  melting-point  is  below  that  of  silver.    It 
is  dissolved  by  caustic  potash  and  dilute  acids  with 
the  solution  of  hydrogen.    It  occurs  as  a  silicate  in 
Phenacite,  also  in  the  mineral  Beryl  along  with 
aluminium  silicate.    [GmcraUM.] 
*ber-yn,  v.  t.    [BEAR,  t-.] 
*ber-yne,  r.  t.    [BCKY.] 

*ber-y-nes,  *ber-y-niss,  s.  [A.  S.  byrignes, 
<byrigednes=buTial.]  Burial. 

• '  And  he  deyt  tharef tir  sone  ; 
And  syne  wes  brocht  till  berynes." 

Barbour,  iv.  334,  MS.     (Jamteson.) 

*ber-yng,  *ber-ynge,  pr.  par.  &  s.  [BEAMING.] 
{Chaucer,  o*c.) 

A.  Aspr.par.:  The  same  as  BEARING,  pr.  par. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  carrying. 

"  Berynge:  Portagium,  latura." — Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  The  act  of  behaving,  behavior. 

"...  thei  schul  be  of  good  loos,  condicions,  and 
f>eryng." — Eng.  Gilds  (Bar.  Eng.  Text  Soc.),  p.  3. 

*3.  The  lap. 

"Him  thonghte  a  goshank with  gret  flyght 
Setlith  on  his  beryng."  Alisaunder,  484. 

ber'-f  X,  s.  [Gr.  bcryx  (Bescherelle,  not  in  Liddell 
<£  Scott,  cfec.)  =  an  unknown  fish.]  A  genus  of  fishes 
of  the  order  Acanthopterygii,  and  the  family  Per- 
cidte. 

ber-zel  -I-an-lte,  s.  [In  Ger.  berzeliit.  Named 
after  the  great  chemist  and  mineralogist,  the  Baron 
Jacob  von  Berzelius.]  A  mineral  placed  by  Dana 
in  his  Galena  group.  It  consists  of  selenium,  38'4  to 
40;  copper,  61 '6  to  64=100.  It  is  a  selenide  of  cop- 
per. It  is  a  silvery-whit©  species  with  a  metallic 
luster,  found  in  Sweden  and  in  theHarz  Mountains. 

b5r-zel  -I-lte,  «.  &a.  [In  Ger.  berzeliit,  berze- 
lit.  Named  after  Berzelius.J  [BERZELIANITE.] 

A.  As  substantive :  A  mineral,  called  also  Kuhnite 
{q.  v.),  but  Dana  prefers  the  name  Berzeliite.    It 
is  massive,  cleaving  in  one  direction,  is  brittle, 
with  a  waxy  luster,  and  a  dirty-white  or  honey- 
yellow  color.    Hardness,  5-6 :  sp.gr.,  2*52.    Compos. : 
Arsenic  acid,  56*46  to  58*51 ;  lime,  20*96  to  23*22 ;  oxide 
of  magnesia,  15*61  to  15*68;  oxide  of  manganese, 
2*13  to  4*26.    It  is  found  in  Sweden. 

B.  As  adjective :  Of  or  belonging  to  Berzeliite. 
Dana  has  a  Berzeliite  group  of  minerals. 

be"r -ze-ltne,  s.  [Also  named  after  Berzelius.J 
[  BEKZELIANITE.]  A  mineral,  called  also  Berzeli- 
-anite  (q.  T.). 

bSr  -zel-lte,  «.  [Also  named  after  Berzelius.]  A 
mineral,  called  also  Mcndipite  (q.  v.)1. 

be  saint ,  t'.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  saint.]  To 
make  a  saint  of. 

".    .    ,    and  besaint 
Old  Jezebel  for  showing  how  to  paint." 

John  Hall:  Poems,  p.  3. 

"be-gaunt  (O.  Eng.),  »bes.-and,  'bei-s.and 
<O.  Scotch) ,  s.  [BEZANT.] 

*be§-ayle,  s.  [From  Norm.  Fr.  besayle  (O.  Fr. 
4>eseel :  Mod.  Fr.  bisaleul)  =  a  great-grandfather ; 
Fr.  &  Lat.  fcw=twice,  and  Fr.  al«ii(=grandfather; 
Lat.  avolus,  dimin.  of  avus=a  grandfather.] 

O.  Law :  A  writ  issued  when  one  claims  redress 
•of  an  abatement,  which  he  alleges  took  place  on 
the  death  of  his  great-grandfather  or  great-grand- 
mother. It  is  called  also  a  writ  de  avo,  Lat.=concern- 
ing  one's  grandfather.  It  differs  from  an  assize  of 
mort  de  ancestor,  and  from  writs  of  ayle,  of  tresayle, 
•and  of  cosinage  (see  these  terms). 

*bS-scat  -t§r,  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  scatter.] 
To  scatter  over. 

"Her  goodly  lockes  adowne  her  backe  did  flow 
Unto  her  waste,  with  flowres  bescattered." 

Spenser:  Fairy  Queen,  IV.  xi.  46. 

*be-scat'-tSred,  pa.  par.    [BESCATTEK.] 
*be-scat  -ter-Ing,  pr.  par.    [BESCATTER.] 
*be-scorn,  v.  t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  scorn.]    To 

scorn,  to  treat  with  scorn,  to  contemn. 

"  Then  was  he  bescorned,  that  onely  should  have  been 

honored  in  ail  things." — Chaucer:  The  Parson's  Tale. 

*be-scorned,  pa.  par.    [BESCORN.] 

*be  scorn-Ing,  pr.  par.    [BESCOHN.] 

*be-scratch,  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  scratch.] 
To  scratch. 

*bS-scraf cht,  *bescracht,  pa.  par.  [BE- 
SCRATCH.] 

"  For  sore  he  swat,  and,  ronning  through  that  same 
Thick  forest,   was  bescmcht  and  both  his  feet  nigh 
lame."  Spenser:  Fairy  (Jitefn.  III.  v.  3. 

bg-scra  wl,  t*.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  scrawl.] 
To  scrawl  over ;  to  cover  with  scrawls. 

"These  wretched  projectors  of  ours,  that  bescravl  their 
pamphlets  every  day  with  new  forms  of  government  for 
our  church." — Hilton:  Reason  of  Church  Government,  i.  1. 
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be-scra  wled,  pa.  par.    [BESCRAWL.] 
be-scra  wl-Ing,  pr.par.    [BESCBAWL.] 
*be-scree9h',  v.  t.    [SCREECH.] 

"Pe  bischrtchep  and  bigredep." — Owl  and  Xight,  67. 
be-screen',  v.  t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  screen.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  screen,  to  cover  with  a  screen. 

2.  Fig. :  To  conceal,  to  hide  from  view. 

"  What  man  art  thon,  that  thus  bescreen'd  in  night, 
So  stumblest  on  my  counsel?" 

>/.«'/.<.-•/...  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

be-screen  ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BESCHEEN.] 
be-screen  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BESCREEN.  ] 

be-scrlb  -ble,  v.  t.  [Eng.  pref.  be,  and  scribble.] 
To  scribble  over. 

"...  bescribbled,  with  a  thousand  trifling  imper- 
tinences .  .  ." — Milton:  Doct.  and  Dis.  of  Divorce,  ii.  12. 

be-scrlb '-bled,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BESCRIBBLE.] 
bS-scrlb   bllng,  pr.par.    [BESCRIBBLE.] 
•be-scum  -ber,  r.  t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  O.  Eng. 
scumber  (q.  v.).]    To  encumber. 

"  Did  Block  bescumber 

Statutes'  white  suit,  wi'  the  parchment  lace  there?" 
Ben  Jonson:  Staple  of  News,  v.  2. 

*be-scum  -bSred,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BESCUMBER.] 
•be-scum  -b?r-lng,  pr.  par.    [BESCUMBER.  ] 
*be-scutch -e6n,   t*.   t.     [Eng.    prefix   be,   and 
scutcheon.]    To  adorn  as  with  an  escutcheon. 

"In  a  superb  feather* d  hearse, 
Bescutcheon'd  and  betagged  with  verse." 

Churchill:  The  Ghost,  bk.  iv. 

*be-ne  e,  *be-seye,  *be-se,  *bl-se,  *b?-se,  v.  t. 
[Eng.  prefix  be,  and  see.]  To  see,  to  contemplate. 
(Sometimes  used  with  a  reflexive  pronoun.) 

"And  thei  seiden,  What  to  vs?  bese  thee."—TFyclife 
(Parvey),  Matthew  uvii.  4. 

be-see9h  ,  *be-seclie,  *bi-seche,  by-seche,  by 
seche,  be-seke,  bl-seke,  *be  sege  (pret.  besoucht, 
besought,  bysoughte,  beseeched;  pa.  par.  besought, 
beseeched),  v.  t.  [From  Eng.  prefix  be,  and  seek; 
sechen,  seken;  A.  S.  secan.  In  Ger.  ersuchen ;  Dut. 
verzoeken.]  [SEEK.]  To  entreat,  to  supplicate,  to 
implore,  to  pray  earnestly,  to  beg.  It  is  followed 
by — 

(a)  A  simple  objective  of  the  person  implored. 
"But  we  beseke  you  of  mercie  and  socour." 

Chaucer:  Canterbury  Tales,  917. 

"...  and  besought  Him,  saying,  Lord,  if  Thou  wilt, 
Thon  canst  make  me  clean." — Luke  v.  12. 

Or  (6)  by  an  objective  and  a  clause  of  a  sentence 
introduced  by  that. 

"  Bysechyng  him  of  grace,  er  that  thay  went yn, 
That  he  wold  graunten  hem  a  certeyn  day." 

Chaucer:  Canterbury  Tales,  8,064-5. 

Or  (c)  by  an  objective  of  the  person  and  an 
infinitive. 

"  And  he  beseech'd  me  to  entreat  your  majesties." 

Shakesp..-  Hamlet,  iii.  1 

Or  Id)  by  an  objective  of  the  thing  earnestly 
begged  for. 

"  Before  I  come  to  them,  I  beseech  your  patience, 
while  I  speak  something." — Sprat. 

*be-see9h,  s.  [From  BESEECH,  t*.]  A  supplica- 
tion. 

"  Good  madam,  hear  the  suit  that  Edith  urges 
With  such  submiss  beseeches." 

Beaumont  dt  Fletcher:  Bloody  Brother. 
*be-seech'ed,  pa.par.     [Now  BESOUGHT.]    [BE- 
SEECH, v.  t.] 

be-seegb.  -8r,  s.  [Eng.  beseech;  -er.]  One  who 
beseeches. 

"  Let  no  unkind,  no  fair  beseechers  kill ; 
Think  all  but  one,  aud  me  in  that  one  "Will." " 

Shakesp.:  Sonnets,  135. 

be-see9lr-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [BESEECH,  v.  t.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  and  particip.  adi. :  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive:  The  act  of  supplicating,  sup- 
plication. 

"  This  tame  beseeching  of  rejected  peace." 

Thomson:  Britannia. 

be-see9h-!ng-ly',  *bisekandlik,  adv.  [Eng. 
beseeching;  -1y.]  In  a  beseeching  manner,  implor- 
ingly. (Neale.) 

*be-see9h'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  beseech;  -ment.] 
Supplication,  an  entreats'. 

"While  beseechment  denotes  .  .  ." — Goodwin:  Work 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  i. 

•be-seek  ,  *be  seeke,  t*.  t.  [BESEECH.]  To  be- 
seech. 

"...    and  there  with  prayers  meeke 
And  myld  entreaty  lodging  did  for  her  beseeke." 

Spenser:  Fairy  Queen,  VI.  iii.  87. 

be-seem  ,  *be  seem  e,  *be-seme,  »*.  t.  &  i.  [Eng. 
prefix  be,  and  seem.  \ 


beset 

A.  Trans.:   To  become ;  to  be  fit,  suitable,  proper 
for,  or  becoming  to. 

"As  man  what  could  beseem  him  better." — Booker: 
Eccl.  Pol.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ilviii.,  §  6. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  befit,  suitable,  or  proper. 

"  But  with  faire  countenance,  as  beseemed  best, 
Her  entertaynd    ..." 

Spenser:  Fairy  Queen,  III.  iv.  55. 

*be-seeme,  a.  [From  BESEEM,  ti.  (q.  v.)]  Fit. 
suitable.  (Spenser.) 

be  seem  -Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [BESEEM.] 

A.  As  pr.  par, :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  participial  adj.:  Befitting. 

"  And  made  Verona's  ancient  citizens 
Cast  by  their  grave  beseeming  ornaments." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

C.  Assubst. :  Comeliness.    (Baret.) 

be-seem'-Iig-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  beseeming;  -i-/.] 
In  a  beseeming,  becoming,  appropriate  manner. 

be-seem'-Iig-ness,  s.  [Eng.  beseeming;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  fitness,  of  appropriateness. 

b8-seem'-lf ,  a.    fEng.  beseem;  -ly.]    Like  what 
beseems ;  fitting,  suitable,  becoming,  proper. 
"  See  to  their  seats  they  hye  with  merry  glee, 
And  in beseemly  order  sitten  there." 

Shenstone:  Schoolmistress. 

*be-seen  ,  *be-seene,  *be-seine,  pa.  par.  [BE- 
SEE.]  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 
Specially — 

1.  Of  persons :  Having  well  seen  to  anything ;  well 
acquainted  or  conversant  with;  skilled.    (Gener- 
ally with  well  preceding  it.) 

"...  weill  besetne  in  histories  both  new  and  old." — 
Pitscottie.-  Cron.,  p.  39. 

2.  Of  things  or  of  persons:  Who  or  which  have  been 
well  seen  to ;  provided,  furnished,  fitted  out. 

"His  lord  set  forth  of  his  lodging  with  all  his  attend- 
ants in  very  good  order  and  richly  beseen." — Pitscottie: 
Cron.,  p.  366.  (Jamteson.) 

Well  beseene,:  Of  good  appearance ;  comely. 
"And  sad  habiliments  right  veil  beseene." 

Spenser:  Fairy  Queen,  I.  iii.  5. 

*be-selli ,  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  seik.]  [BE- 
SEECH, BESEEK.] 

*be-sein  (O.  Eng.),  «be-selne  (O.  Scotch),  pa. 
par.  [BESEE,  BESEEN.] 

•beseke,  i*.  t.    [BESEECH.] 

bS  set ,  »be  sette  ,  *be-sete,  *by-sette,  'by- 
set- ten,  *by  set  (pret.  beset,  *bisettide,  *by  set; 
pa.  par.  beset),  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  set;  A.  S. 
bisettan=to  set  near,  to  place  (fromfte.  and«eWan= 
to  cover,  to  sit,  to  set;  Sw.  besiitta;  Dan.  bescette; 
Dut.  bezetten=to  occupy,  to  take,  to  invest,  garri- 
son, border,  or  edge ;  N .  H.  Ger.  besetzen  ,*  O.  H.  Ger. 
bisazjan.]  [SET.] 

*I.  To  set,  to  set  on,  or  to. 

1.  More  lit. :  To  place,  to  put,  to  station,  to  fix,  to 
appoint,  to  employ,  to  bestow. 

"Therefore  the  lore  of  everything  that  is  not  beset  in 
God." — Chaucer:  The  Parson's  Tale. 

2.  More  fig.  (chiefly  from  O.  H.  Ger.  bisazjan= 
.    .    .    to  serve  a  table) : 

(1)  To   cause   to    serve;   to  serve    (as  a  table). 
(Chaucer.) 

(2)  To  serve  for ;  to  become ;  to  bo  suitable  to. 
(Scotch.)    [BESIT.] 

"  .  .  .  if  thon  be  the  childe  of  God,  doe  as  besets  thy 
estate — sleep  not,  but  wake." — Rollock  on  1  Thess.,  p.  258. 
(  Jamteson. ) 

II.  To  set  upon ;  to  fall  upon. 

"  At  once  upon  him  ran,  and  him  beset 
With  strokes  of  mortal  steel." 

Spenser:  Fairy  Queen. 

III.  To  set  around. 

1.  More  literally : 

(1)  Gen. :  To  set  around,  as  jewels  around  a  crown, 
or  anything  similar. 

"A  robe  of  azure  beset  with  drops  of  gold." — Addtson- 
Spectator,  No.  425. 

(2)  To  surround  with  hostile  intent ;  to  besiege ; 
to  set  upon ;  to  infest,  as  a  band  of  robbers  do,  a 
road. 

"  Follow  him  that's  fled  ; 
Tne  thicket  is  beset,  he  cannot  'scape." 

Shakesp.:  Tteo  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  3. 
"Though  with  his  boldest  at  his  back, 
Even  Roderick  I  >hu  beset  the  track." 

Scott:  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  35. 

2.  More  Jig. :  To  surround  (used  of  things,  of  dan- 
gers, mobs,  or  other  obstructions) ;  to  perplex,  to 
embarrass,  to  entangle  with  snares  or  difficulties. 

"  Poor  England !  thou  art  a  devoted  deer, 
Beset  with  ev'ry  ill  but  that  of  fear." 

Coicper:  Table  Talk. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     ctire,    unite,     cflr,     rflle,     fill;     try,     Syrian,     ae,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


beset 

be-set ,  *be-Sett  e,  pa.  par.  [In  A.  S.  beseten, 
besetten.]  [BESET.] 

be  set  -ting,  *beseting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s,  [BESET, 
r.  f.  | 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  and  part  id  p.  adj.:  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

A  besetting  sin:  The  sin  ever  present  with  one; 
the  special  sin  to  which,  from  constitutional  pro- 
clivities or  other  causes,  one  is  in  constant  clanger 
of  yielding.  The  expression  is  founded  on  Heb.  xii. 
1,  "  Let  us  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which 
doth  so  easilv  beset  us."  The  metaphor  seems  to 
be  that  of  a  long,  flowing  garment  which  tends  to 
embarrass  the  movements  of  a  runner,  if  not  even 
to  trip  and  overthrow  him. 

"A  disposition  to  triumph  over  the  fallen  has  never 
been  one  of  the  besetting  sins  of  Englishmen." — .l/ucmt- 
Jaj/.-  Hist.  Eng.,ch.  ilv.  . 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  surrounding. 

"  And  the  beset  ing  of  one  house  to  robbe  it  .  .  ." — Sir 
John  Cheeke:  The  Hurt  of  Sedition. 

*be-sew,  v.  t.    [Kng.  prefix  be,  and  sew.] 
"  The  dead  bodie  was  bf  sewed 
In  clothe  of  golde,  and  leide  therin." 

Cower.  COM/.  Amant.,  bk.  viii. 

*be-seye  ,  besey,  pa.  par.    [BESEEX.] 
Evil  besey:  111  beseen;   of  a  mean    appearance. 
{Chaucer.) 

Kichlybeseye:  Of  a  rich  appearance;  well  dressed. 
*be-8ha'de,  r.  t.    [Eng.  be,  aud  shade.]   To  shade; 
to  hide  in  shadow. 

"  For  he  is  with  the  ground  beshaded 
So  that  the  moone  is  somdele  faded." 

Goicer:  Cunf.  Amant.,  bk.  vi. 

be-sha'n,  s.    [Arab.] 

Botany:  The  Balm  of  Mecca  (Balsamoilfiidron 
opobalsamum) . 

*be-shed,  *bi-sched,  r.  f.  [Eng.  be,  and  shed.'] 
To  besprinkle,  wet. 

"  Azael  took  the  cloth  on  the  bed,  and  bischedde  with 
watir." — Wycliffe  (/r.  Kin<!.<.  viii.  15). 

*be-shet',*be'-Bhette,  p«.  par.  [BESHTT.]  Shut 
up.  (Chaucer.) 

*be-sM  ne,  v.  f.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  shine.  In 
Grr.  bescheinen.]  To  shine  upon;  to  give  light  or 
brightness  to ;  to  enlighten,  to  illuminate. 

"When  the  sun  is  set,  it  beshineth  not  the  world." — 
Golden  Boke,  ch.  36.  (Richardson.) 

besh  -met,  s.  Grapes  made  into  a  consistence 
resembling  honey,  which  forms  a  staple  article  of 
commerce  in  Asia  Minor. 

be-shrew',  *be-shrewe,  *be-sclirew,  *bi- 
schrewen,  *be-schrow(ew  asu),i-.f.  [Eng. prefix 
Ae,  and  shrew.] 

1.  To  imprecate  a  mild  curse  upon  ;   to  wish  that 
31  trifling  amount  of  evil  may  happen  to  (with  a 
being,  a  person,  or  a  thing  for  the  object). 

"  Dee.    It  is  my  wretehed  fortune. 

logo.    Beshrew  him  for  it  ! 
How  comes  this  trick  upon  him  ?  " 

Shakesp.;  Othfllo,iv.2. 

2.  Under  the  guise  of  uttering  an  imprecation 
against  one,  really  to  utter  an  exclamation  of  love, 
tenderness,  or  coaxing. 

"  Beshrew  your  heart,  fair  daughter.'* 

.•»h,,he*i>.:  2  Henry  IV.,  U.S. 

3.  To  deprave,  make  evil. 

"Whogoth  simpleli,  goth  trostli;  who  forgot  he  beshrew- 
jth  hisweies,  shal  be  maad  opene." — Wycliffe  (Pror.  x.  9). 

*i"  Generally  in  the  imperative,  signifying  **  woe 
l>c  to  "  (see  examples  above).  Once  in  Shakespeare 
in  the  present  indicative  with  /. 

"I  beschrew  all  shrows." 

Shakesp..-  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

BfKchreic  me.  beschrew  my  heart :  A  form  of  ussev- 
<?ration ;  indeed.  (Schmidt,  Shakespeare  Lejcic.,  tfrc.) 
be-shr6~Ud  ,  r.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  shroud.]   To 
ahioiicL 

be-shr6"ud  -ed,  pa.  par.   [BESHROUD.] 
be-shroud  -Ing,  pr.  par.    [BESHROUD.] 
*be-shiit ,  *be-shet ,  *be-shett  e,  v./.  [Eng.  pre- 
fix be,  t*nd  shet.]    To  shut  up. 

"Sith  Bialacoil  they  have  beshet, 
Fro  me  in  prison  wickedly." 

Homnunt  of  the  Rase,  4,488. 

be-si'de,  be-sl  des.,  *bi-si-dis,  *by-syde,  *by 
syde,  *bi  syde,  prep.  &  adr.  [Eng.  prefix  be.  and 
*ide;  A.  S.  6esio"aft=by  the |  side ;  be  and  bi=by,  near, 
and  sidant  dat.  of  sid=a  side.] 

A.  As  prep,  (originally  of  old  form  akin  to  both 
beside  and  besides;  now  chiefly,  and  indeed  all  but 
exclusively,  of  the  form  beside) :  • 

I.  Lit.:  By  the  side  of;  hence,  near,  in  immediate 
proximity  to. 

"  In  that  dat  Jhesus  yede  out  of  the  hous  and  sat  bisidis 
the  sea." — Wycliffe:  Matthete  xiii.  1. 

".  .  .  He  leadeth  me  be&ide  the  still  waters." — Psalm 
xxiii.  2. 
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II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Over  and  above;  in  addition  to. 

".  .  .  four  thousand  men,  beside  women  and  chil- 
dren."— Matt  he  te  zv.  38. 

"Thus  we  find  in  South  America  three  birds  which  use 
their  wings  for  other  purposes  besides  flight." — Darwin: 
Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Outside  of ;  apart  from,  but  not  contrary  to. 

"  It  is  beside  my  present  business  to  enlarge  upon  this 
speculation."—  Locke. 

3.  Out  of;  in  a  state  deviating  from  and  often 
contrary  to. 

(a)  Without  a  reflexive  pronoun: 

"Of  vagabonds  we  say, 
That  they  are  ne'er  beside  their  way." 

Httdibras. 

(b)  With  a  reflexive  pronoun :  (Used  in  the  phrase. 
"  To  be  beside  one's  self,"  meaning  to  bo  outof  one's 
senses,  to  be  mad.) 

".  .  .  Festus  said  with  a  loud  voice,  Paul,  thou  art 
beside  thyself."— Acts  xxvi.  24. 

B.  As  adverb  (chiefly,  though  by  no  means  exclu- 
sively, of  thf  form  besides):  Moreover,  over  and 
above;  in  addition  to  this,  more  than  that;  not  of 
the  number,  class,  or  category  previously  men- 
tioned. 

"  And  the  men  said  unto  Lot,  Hast  thou  here  any 
besides  f  .  .  .  " — Genesis  xii.  12. 

(a)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  besides  and 
moreover:    Besides  marks  simply  the  connection 
which  subsists  between  what  goes  before  and  what 
follows ;  moreover  marks  the  addition  of  something 
particular  to  what  has  already  been  said.    Thus,  in 
enumerating  the  good  qualities  of  an  individual, 
we  may  say,  **  He  is,  besides,  of  a  peaceable  disposi- 
tion."   On  concluding  any  subject,  we  may  intro- 
duce a  farther  clause  oy  a  moreover:  ".Moreover,  we 
must  not  forget  the  claims  of  those  who  will  suffer 
by  such  a  change." 

(b)  Besides  and  except  are  thus  discriminated: 
Besides  expresses  the  idea  of  addition ;  except  that 
of  exclusion.    **  There  were  many  there  besides  our- 
selves ;"  "  No  one  except  ourselves  will  be  admitted." 
(Crabb;  Eng*  Synon.) 

be-sId'-Sr-^,  «.  [From  Fr.  bezigier,  bezige, 
besier—a  wild  pear-tree  fruit,  &esi=wild  (Jaubert). 
Or  Dut.  besi;  O.  Ger.  bese;  Goth.  basi=&  berry.] 
(Littrt.)  A  kind  of  pear. 

be-sle  ge,  *besege,  *bi  sege,  r.  t.  [From  Eng. 
prefix  ue,  and  siege.  In  Fr.  assifger;  from  sieger= 
to  set;  si^ge—a.  seat,  ...  a  siege.]  [SIEGE.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  sit  down  before  a  place  with  the  view 
of  capturing  it ;  to  invest  a  place  with  hostile  arma- 
ments; to  open  trenches  against  it,  and  when  suit- 
able preparations  have  been  made,  to  assault  it, 
with  the  view  of  capturing  it  by  force  or  compelling 
its  surrender. 

"...  Shalmaneser,  King  of  Assyria,  came  up  against 
Samaria  and  besieged  it."— 2  Kings  xviii.  9. 

2.  Fig.:  To  beset,  to  surround  a  person  or  place 
with  numbers  of  people,  as,  for  instance,  with  a 
multitude  of  beggars  clamoring  for  relief. 

*be-siege,  s.  [From  besiege,  v.  (q.  v.)]  Siege; 
besiegement. 

"...  sufficed  him  for  the  besiege  of  Sagitta?."— 
Hackluyt:  Voyages,  ii.  15. 

bS-sleged,  *beseged,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BE- 
SIEGE, v7] 

be-sie  £e-ment,  s.  [Eng.  besiege,'  -meuf.]  The 
act  of  besieging;  the  state  of  being  besieged. 

"Echo  person  Betting  before  their  eies  beaiegement, 
hungar,  and  the  arrogant  enemy,  .  .  ." — Ooldyng  Jus- 
tice, p.  31.  (Richardson.) 

be-sie -g5r,  ».  [Eng.  besieg(e);  -er.]  One  who 
besieges  a  place.  (Generally  nsed  in  the  plural.) 

"Their  spirits  rose,  and  the  besiegers  began  to  lose 
heart." — Macau  lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

be-sieg'-lng,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BESIEGE,  r.  f.] 
tbe-sieg  -Ing-ly\   adv.     [Eng.    besieging ;    -ly.] 

After  the  manner  of  an  army  prosecuting  a  siege. 
be-sll  -ver,  r.  t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  silver.']  To 

cover  with,  or  array  in  silver.    (Lit.  <&  fig.) 

"  Though  many  streams  his  banks  besilrered." 

G.  Fletcher:  Christ's  Triumph  on  Earth.     (A'/c/iurrfaon.) 

be-sll  -vered,  pa.  par.    [BESILVEB.] 
*be-singe,  *be-zenge,  v.  t.    [Eng.  be,  and  singe.'] 

"  The  prine  cat  bezength  ofte  his  sun." — Ayenb.,  p.  230. 

be'-^iq.ue,  s.  [Fr.]  Agamoof  cards  played  by  two 
or  more  persons  with  two  packs  of  cards,  from 
which  the  sixes,  fives,  fours,  threes  and  twos  have 
been  removed.  (Written  also  BEZIQUE.) 

tbe-si  r-en,  r.  t.  [Eug.  prefix  fee,  and  siren.]  To 
act  the  siren  to ;  to  lure  as  the  sirens  were  fabled  to 
do. 

tbe-sir  -ened,  pa. par.    [BERIREN.] 

fbe-sir  -en-ing,  pr.par.    [BESIREX.] 


besmearing 

*be-slt  ,  v.  t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  *#.]    To  sit 
well  upon,  to  suit,  to  befit.    [BESET,  I.  2.] 
"Me  ill  besits,  that  in  der-doing  annes 
And  honor's  suit  my  vowed  daies  do  spend." 

Spenser.-  Fairy  Queen,  II.  vii.  10. 

*bS-S*t  -ting,  pr.par.    [BESIT.]    Befitting. 
"  And  that  which  is  for  ladies  most  besitting, 
To  stint  all  strife,  and  foster  friendly  peace." 

Spenser:  Fairy  Queen,  TV.  ii.  19. 

*be-slab  -be"r,  r.  t.    [BESLOBBER.] 
"  Thanite  come  slenthe  al  bt'slabered,  with  two  slymy 
eiyen."  Piers  Ploicman,  bk.  v.,  392. 

be-sla  ve,  r.  f.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  slaw.]  To 
enslave;  to  make  a  slave  of.  (In  general  flgiu 
atively.) 

"...  and  hath  beslaved  himself  to  a  bewitching 
beauty,  .  .  ."—  Bp.  Hall:  Works,  ii.  llli. 

"It  [covetousness]  .  .  .  beslaves  the  affections,  .  .  ." 
—Quarles:  Judgment  and  Mercy. 

be-8la  ved,pa.  par.  &  a.    [BESLAVE.] 

be-8lav  -Sr,  r.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  slaver.] 
To  slaver  ;  to  defile  with  slaver. 

"...  one  of  your  rheumatic  poets  that  beslavers 
all  the  paper  he  conies  by,  .  .  .'"—Return  from  Parnas- 
sus, i.  3. 

be-slav  -ered,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BESLAVER.] 

be-slav  -er-ing,  pr.  par.    [BESLAVER.] 

be-sla'-vl&g,  pr.par.    [BESLAVE.] 

bes-le  T-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Basil  Besler,  an 
apothecary  at  Nuremberg,  joint  editor  of  a  sumptu- 
ous botanical  work.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
ScrophulariaceaB  (Figworts).  The  species  are  orna- 
mental. They  are  indigenous  to  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America. 

be-Sll  'me,  r.  f.  [Eng,  prefix  fee,  and  slime.]  To 
daub  with  slime. 

"Our  fry  of  writers  may  beslime  his  fame, 
And  give  his  action  that  adulterate  name." 

Ben  Jonson;  Poetaster  Prot. 

be-sll  med,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BESLIME.] 
be-sli'-mlng,  pr.par.    [BESLIME.] 

be-slob  -b5r,  *be-slub  -ber,  *by  slob-er,  i-.  t. 
[Eng.  prefix  be,  and  slobber,  slubber.]  To  beslobber, 
to  besmear. 

"...  bleed;  and  then  beslubber  our  garments  with 
it,  and  swear  it  was  the  blood  of  true  men."  —  Shakesv.: 
lleury  II'.,  ii.  4. 

b6-slob  -bSred,  *be-sliib  -bered,  *by  slob- 
bered, pa.  par.  &  a.  I  BESLOBBER,  BESLUBBER.] 


5r-Ing,    *bg-sliib'-ber-Ingf  pr.  par. 
[BESLOBBER,  BESLUBBER.] 

be-sliir'-rled,pa.par.  &  a.    [BESLURRY.] 

be-slftr'-ry,  v.  t.    [From  Eng.  prefix  be,  and  N. 
dialect  of  Eng.  slurry  =to  dirty,  to  smear  ;  E.  dialect 
.s-/ur=thin.  washy  mud  (?).    Compare  Dut.  slyk= 
dirt,  mud.]    To  smear,  to  soil,  to  defile. 
"And  being  in  this  piteous  case, 
And  all  besliirried  head  and  face." 

Drayton.-  ffymphidia. 

*besme,  *beesme,  *bisme,  s.    [BESOM.] 

"He  cummynge  fyndeth  it  voide,  clensid  with  bismes, 
and  maad  faire."—  Wycliffe  (Matthew  xii.  44). 

bS-amS'ar,  *be-smeare,  r.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be, 
and  smear.  A.  S.  be-smired,  5esmyred=besmeared; 
be  and  smyrian,  smyrigan^  smerian,  8mirian=to 
smear,  to  anoint;  emeru=rat,  grease,  butter.  In 
Dan.  besmOre;  Dut.  bes?neren;  Ger.  beschmieren= 
to  besmear.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  cover  over  with  something  unctuous,  which 
adheres  to  what  it  touches. 

(a)  The  unctuous  substance  not  being  necessarily 
fitted  to  defile  : 

"But  lay,  as  in  a  dream  of  deep  delight, 
Besmear'd  with  precious  balm,  whose  virtuous  might 
Did  heal  his  wounds." 

fyenser:  Fairy  Queen,  I.  xi.  50. 

(b)  The  unctuous  substance  being  fitted  to  defile: 
"First,  Moloch,  horrid  king,  besmear'd  with  blood 

Of  human  sacrifice,  and  parents'  tears." 

Wttont  Paradise  Lost,  bk.  i. 

2.  To  cover  with  something  not  unctuous. 

"...     grooms  besmear'd  with  gold." 

Milton:  Paradise  Lost,  bk.  v. 
II.  Fig.  :  To  soil  ;  to  defile  in  a  moral  sense. 
"My  honor  would  not  let  ingratitude 
So  much  besmear  it." 

Shakeep.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

be-smear  ed,  pa.  par.    [BESMEAR.] 
bS-sme'ar  -er,  s.    [Eng.  besmear;   -er.     In  (icr. 
bexchmierer.]    One  who  besmears. 
be-smear  -Ing,  pr.  par.    [BESMEAR.] 


boll,    bdy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     96!!,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -slon  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sioue  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     <fcc.  =  bel,      del. 


besmirch 

',  *be-smir§lie,  *be-smyr$ii,  *be- 
smer§ll,  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  smirch,  cognate 
with  smear.]  [SMIRCH,  SMEAR.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  besmear,  so  as  to  defile,  with  mud, 
filth,  or  anything  similar.    (Used  with  a  material 
thing  for  the  object.) 

"Our  gayness  and  our  guilt  are  all  besmirched 
With  rainy  marching  in  the  painful  field." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  8. 

2.  Fig. :  To  defile,  to  soil,  to  put  a  conspicuous 
blot  upon.    (Used  chiefly  with  what  is  immaterial 
or  abstract  for  the  object.) 

"Perhaps  he  loves  you  now; 
And  now  no  soil,  nor  cautel.  doth  besmirch 
The  virtue  of  his  will."—  Shakesp. :   Hamlet,  i.  8. 

be-smlr9h'ed,  *besmyr$b.t,  pa.par.  [BESMIRCH.] 
be-smtr9li'-ing,  pr.  par.    [BESMIRCH.] 
*be-smlt,   *be-smette,  bl-smit,  r.  t.    [A.  S. 
besmitan.]    To  stain,  defile.    [BESMTJT.] 

"Thet  is  a  nice  huerof  al  the  wordle  is  besmet." — Aucn. 
bite,  p.  32. 

be  smoke',  r.  t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  smoke.'] 

1.  To  apply  smoke  to ;  to  harden  or  dry  in  smoke. 
(Johnson.] 

2.  To  soil  with  smoke.    (Johnson.) 
bS-smok  ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BESMOKE.] 
be-smo  -klig,  pr.  par.    [BESMOKE.] 
be'-smoo  til,  *be-smoo(lie,  v.  t.    [Eng.  prefix  be, 

and  smooth.]    To  make  smooth. 

•         "And  with  immortal  balm  besmooth  her  skin." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  viii. 

*be-smot-red  (o.  Eng.),  *be-smot-trit  (O. 
Scotch)  ,pa.  par.  [BESMUTTED.] 

be-smfif ,  *be-smotre  (O.  Eng.),  *be-smot-tre 
(O.  Scotch),  v.  t.    [From  Eng.  prefix  be,  and  smut  (q. 
v.).    A.  S.  besmitan=to  besmut,  to  defile,  besmite- 
«j/a=dirtiness,  smuttiness,  pollution,  infection.    In 
Sw.  besmitta=to  contaminate;  besmatsa^to  dirty, 
to  soil;   Dan.  besmitte;   Dut.  bemiiMen;  L.  Ger. 
besmodderen.]    To  render  smutty  with  soot  or  any 
similar  substance ;  to  bespatter,  to  befoul. 
"Of  fustian  he  wore  a  gipon 
All  besmotred  with  his  nabergeon." 

Chaucer:  Canterbury  Tales,  75. 
"His  face  he  schew  besmottrit  for  ane  bonrde, 
And  all  his  membris  in  rande  and  dung  bedovf." 
Douglas:  Virgil,  189,  30.     (Jamieson.) 

be-smut'-ted,  *be-smotred  (O.  Eiig.),  *be-smot- 
trit  (O.  Scotch),  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BESMTJT.] 

fbe-snow  ,  *be-snew,  v.  t.  [From  Eng.  prefix  bit, 
and  snow  (q.  v.) .  In  A.  S.  6e«niipod=snowed ;  Dan. 
besnee  =  to  snow  upon  ;  Dut.  6esneeiM0erf=covered 
with  snow ;  Ger.  beschneien=tf>  cover  with  snow.] 

1.  To  cover  with  snow,  to  cover  with  anything 
thick  as  snow-flakes. 

"  The  presents  every  day  ben  newed, 
He  was  with  giftes  al  besneuted." 

Oower:  Conf.  Am.,  bk.  vi. 

2.  To  render  white  like  snow. 

"  Another  shall 

Impearl  thy  teeth,  a  third  thy  white  and  small 
Hand  shall  beanow"  Carew:  Poems,  p.  95. 

be-snowed  (i),  *be-snewed,  »by-snywe,  pa. 
par.  &  a.  [BESNOw.]  (Toad.) 

bS-snuff ,  f.  *.    [From  Eng.  prefix  be,  and  smtf.] 
'  To  besmear,  soil,  or  defile  with  snuff. 

"  TJnwash'd  her  hands,  and  much  besnttff'd  her  face." 

Young:  Satire  6. 

be-sniiff  ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BESNTJFP.] 

be-snuf  -f Ing,  pr.  par.    [BESNOTT.] 

*be-sdi  1,  v.  t.  [Eng.  be,  and  «o«.]  To  defile, 
Boil. 

"  His  swerde,  all  besouled  with  blode."—  Merlin,  I.  ii. 
165. 

be'-§6m,  *be-some,  *bee-some,  *be-sym,  *be- 
§owme,  *be§-me,  s.  [A.  S.  besma,  besema  =a 
besom,  a  broom,  rods,  twigs;  Dut.  bezem:  N.  H. 
Ger.  besen;  M.  H.  Ger.  beseme,  besme;  O.  H.  Ger. 
besamo.]  A  broom  made  of  twigs  tied  together, 

I.  Lit. :  A  handy  domestic  implement  for  sweep- 
ing with. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Anything  which  sweeps  away  what  is  morally 
worthless  or  offensive  from  the  human  heart. 

2.  Anything  which  completely  sweeps  away  or 
otherwise  destroys  the  habitations  or  works  of  man, 
destruction. 

".  .  .  I  will  sweep  it  [Babylon]  with  the  besom  of 
destruction,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts." — Isaiah  xiv.  23. 

besom-Clean,  o.  As  clean  as  a  besom  can  make 
a  floor  without  its  having  been  washed.  (Scotch.) 
(Jamieson.) 

+b6-§6m,  v.  t.  [From  besom,  s.  (q.  v.)]  To 
sweep  with  a  besom. 

•'  Rolls  back  all  Greece  and  besoms  wide  the  plain." 

Barlow. 
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the  -S,6m-er,  s.  [Eng.  besom,  and  -cr.]  One  who 
uses  a  besom. 

*be-sort',  i'.  t,  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  sort.]  To 
befit,  to  become,  to  suit,  to  be  suitable  to,  to  be 
congruous  with. 

"  Such  men  as  may  besort  your  age,    .    .    ." 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  i.  4. 

*be-sort ,  8.  [From  besort,  v.  (q.  v.)]  Company, 
attendance,  train. 

"Due  reference  of  place,  and  exhibition, 
With  Mich  accommodation,  and  besort, 
As  levels  with  her  breeding." 

Shakesp.:  Othfllo,  i.  3. 

be-SOt',  v.  t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  sot  (q.  T.).] 

1.  To  make  sottish,  to  stupefy,  to  take  away  the 
power  of  thinking,  to  dull  the  intellect,  the  senses, 
or  both. 

"Or  fools  besotted  with  their  crimes, 
That  know  not  how  to  shift  betimes." 

Hudibras. 

2.  To  cause  to  dote  upon.    With  on  followed  by 
that  of  which  one  is  enamored. 

"Which  he,  besotted  on  that  face  and  eyes, 

Would  rend  from  ue."  Dryden. 

Or  without  on— 


"  Conscious  of  impotence,  they  soon  grow  drunk 
With  gazing,  when  they  see  an  able  man 
Step  forth  to  notice;  and,  besotted  thus, 
Build  him  a  pedestal."       Cowper:  The  Task,  bk.  v. 

be-sot  -ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BESOT.] 

"  .    .    .    with  besotted,  base  ingratitude, 
Grams,  and  blasphemes  his  feeder." 

Milton;  Comus. 

be-S&'t'-ted-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  besotted;  ly-.~\  In 
a  besotted  manner,  after  the  manner  of  a  sot. 
Specially— 

1.  Stupidly  senseless. 

2.  With  foolish  doting. 

"After  ten  or  twelve  years'  prosperous  war  and  con- 
testation with  tyranny,  basely  and  besottedly  to  run  their 
necks  again  into  the  yoke,  which  they  have  broken."— 
Milton:  Ready  Way  to  Establish  a  Free  Commonwealth. 

tbe-sot'-ted-ness,  s.  [Eng.  besotted;  -ness.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  besotted. 

1.  Stupidity,  senselessness. 

"...  hardness,  besottedness  of  heart,  .  .  ."  —  .ViJ- 
ton:  Of  True  Religion,  <£c.,  ad  fin. 

2.  Foolish  doting,  infatuation. 
be-SOt'-tlng,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BESOT.] 

be-sot  -tlng-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  besotting;  -ly.~\  In 
a  besotting  manner. 

be-sought  (sought  as  s^t),  pa.  par.  [BESEECH.] 

1.  Past  participle  of  beseech. 

"  Delights  like  these,  ye  sensual  and  profane, 
Ye  are  bid,  begg'd,  besought  to  entertain." 

Cowper;  Progress  of  Error. 

2.  Preterite  of  beseech. 

"...  when  he  besought  us  and  we  would  not  hear." 
—Genesis  xlii.  21. 

*be-sour,  *be-sowre,  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and 
sour.}  To  render  sour  (lit. 


How  should  we  abhor,  and  loath,  and  detest  this  old 
leaven  that  so  besowres  all  our  actions  ;  this  heathenism 
of  unregenerate  carnal  nature,  which  makes  our  best 
works  so  unchristian."  —  Hammond:  Works,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  15. 

be-south  ,  prep.  &  adv.    [Eng.  prefix   be,   and 
south.]    To  the  south  of. 
tbe-spa  ke,  a  preterite  of  BESPEAK  (q.  v.). 

"...    but  her  house 
Bespake  a  sleepy  hand  of  negligence." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

be-spang'-le  (le  as  el),  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be, 
and  spangle.']  To  powder  over  with  spangles,  to 
besprinkle  over  with  anything  glittering,  as  with 
starlight  or  with  dew. 

"Not  Berenice's  locks  first  rose  so  bright, 
The  heav'ns  bespangling  with  dishevel'd  light." 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock;  v.  130. 
"...    bespangled  o'er 
With  dew.    .    .    ." 

Moore:  Lalla  Rookh;  The  Fire-Worshipers. 

be-spang  -led  (led  as  eld),  pa.par.  &  a.  [BE- 
SPANGLE.] 

".  .  .  in  one  grand,  bespangled  expanse."—  Darwin; 
Descent  of  Man,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  13. 

be-spang  -ling,  pr.  par.    [BESPANGLE.] 
*be-spar  -age,  r.  t.    To  disparage. 

"These  men  should  come  to  besparage  gentlemen."— 
A'os/i;  P.  Penilesse. 

be-spat  -ter,  v.  t.     [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  spatter.] 
1.  Lit.:  To  defile  or  soil  by  flinging  mud,  clay, 

water,  or  anything  similar  at  a  person  or  tiling. 
"His  weapons  are  the  same  which  women  and  children 

use,  a  pin  to  scratch,  and  a  squirt  to  bespatter."—  Swift. 


bespice 

2.  Fig. :  To  asperse  with  reproaches  or  calumnies;, 
to  fling  calumnies  against. 

'" .  .  .  with  many  other  such  like  vilifying  terms. 
with  which  he  hath  bespattered  most  of  the  gentry  of  our 
town." — tiunyan;  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

be-spat  -tered,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BESPATTER.] 
be-spat -ter-Ing,  pr.par.    [BESPATTER.] 
*be-spat-tle,  *be-spatle  fie  as  el),  v.  t.    [Eng. 
prefix  be,  aud«pattZe=spittle.  ] 

"They  bespatled  hym  and  byspitted  him." — Bale-.  En- 
glish Votaries,  pt.  ii. 

*be-spat'-tled,  be-spat -led  ried  as  eld),  pa. 
par.  [BESPATTLE.] 

*be-spawl,  *be-spaul,  *be-spaule,  r.  t,  [Eng. 
prefix  6e,  anaspaw,-/=to  disperse  spittle  in  a  care- 
less and  filthy  manner.]  To  bespatter  with  spittle 
(lit.  and  fig.). 

"See  how  this  remonstrant  would  invest  himself  condi- 
tionally with  all  the  rheum  of  the  town,  that  he  might 
have  sufficient  to  fcespau*  his  brethren." — Milton:  Animad. 
upon  Remans. 

*be~spawled,  *be-spauled,pa.par.  [BESPAWL, 
BESPAUL.] 

"And    in    their   sight  to    spunge  his  fo&m-bespawled 
beard."  Vrayton;  Polyolbion,  sc.  2. 

be-speak',  *be-speake,  *be-spe-kin,  *bi-speke, 
*bes'peke  (preterite  be-spoke,  ^be-spake),  v.  t.  &  t. 
[From  Eng,  prefix  be,  and  speak;  A.  S.  besprecan= 
to  speak  to,  to  tell,  pretend,  complain,  accuse,, 
impeach ;  from  A.  S.  prefix  be,  and  sprecan  —  to- 
speak;  sprcec,  8prec=&  speech,  a  word;  in  Dut. 
bespreken;  Ger.  besprechen=to  bespeak.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  speak  to,  to  address.    (Poetic.') 

"  The  carnage  Juno  from  the  skies  survey'd  ; 
And,  touch'd  with  grief,  bespoke  the  bJue-ey'd  maid." 
Pope.-  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  v.,  874,  875. 

2.  To    speak  for   or   on    behalf   of,   beforehand^ 
Specially— 

(a)  To  solicit  anything,  or  to  arrange  beforehand 
for  the  purchase  of  an  article  before  any  one  else- 
can  engage  it,  to  pre-engage. 

"Here  is  the  cap  your  worship  did  bespeak" 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 
(6)  To  apologize  for  beforehand. 
"  My  preface  looks  as  if  I  were  afraid  of  my  reader,  by 
so  tedious  a  bespeaking  o/A("m." — Dryden. 

3.  To  forebode,  to  anticipate  the  coming   of   a 
future  event. 

"They  started  fears,  bespoke  dangers,  and  formed 
ominous  prognostics,  in  order  to  scare  the  allies." — 
Swift. 

4.  To  betoken  by  means  of  words,  sounds,  or  even 
by  something  visible  to  the  eye  or  cognizable  by  the- 
reason  instead  of  audible  to  the  ear. 

"  What  did  that  sudden  sound  bespeak  f  * 

Byron;  Siege  of  Corinth,  19. 
*B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  speak.    (Poetic.} 

"  And,  in  her  modest  manner,  thus  bespake, 
Dear  knight    .    .    ."         Spenser;  Fairy  Queen. 

2.  To  consult,  debate. 

"  Thay  bespeken  how  he  myght 
Sleghlych  a-scape  out  of  the  syght.'* 

Sir  Ferumbras,  3,509. 

be-Speak'-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  bespeak,  and  -cr.]  One- 
who  bespeaks. 

' '  They  mean  not  with  love  to  the  bespeaker  of  the  work, 
but  delight  in  the  work  itself."— Wotton. 

be-speak  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [BESPEAK.] 

A.  As  present  participle:   In  senses  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  substantive :   A  speaking   beforehand,    to 
make  an  engagement,  obtain  favor,  or  remove  cause 
of  offense. 

be-Speck'-le  (le  as  el),  r.  /.  [Eng.  prefix  be, 
and  speckle.]  To  speckle  over,  to  scatter  over  with 
specks  orspots  (lit.  andjig.). 

"  And  as  a  flaring  tire  bespeckVd  her  with  all  the  gaudy 
allurements  .  .  ."—  Milton:  Kef.  in  Eng.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  9. 

fbe-spend  ,  r.  t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  spend.'}    To- 
weigh  out,  to  give  out,  to  bestow, 
fbe-spent  ,pa.par.    [BESPEND.] 

"...    All  his  craft  bespent 
About  the  bed." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  viii. 

*be-spet  ,  r.  /.    [BESPIT.]    Also  pa.  par.  of  bespit- 
be-spew    (ew  as  u),  v.  t.    [From  Eng.  prefix  be, 
and  spew.    In  Sw.  bespy ;  Dan.  bespytle.}     To  soil 
or  daub  with  spew.    (Ogilvie.) 

be-spi'§e,  v.  t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  spice.]    To- 
impregnate  or  season  with  spice  or  spices. 
"  Thou  might'st  bespice  a  cup 
To  give  mine  enemy  a  lasting  wink.'* 

Shakesp.:   Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     Amidst,     wh&t,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    str,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ctire,    unite,    ctir,    rule,    full;     tr?,     Syrian,     se,    02  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


bespirt 

be-splrt ,  v.  t.    [BESPURT.] 
be-splt ,    *be-spet,     *by-speete,     *bi-spitte, 
•by-spit  (pret.  bespat,  bttpit,  bespet),  v.  t.    [End. 
prefix  be,  and  spit;    O.  Eng.  spet=a  spittle.]    To 
daub  with  spittle. 

"Then  wns  his  visage,  that  ought  to  be  desired  to  be 
seen  of  all  mankind,  villainously  bespet." — Chaucer:  The 
Parson's  Tale. 

"Theischulen  scorne  him,  and  byspeete him." — Wycliffe 
(Mart  z.  M). 

be-spit  -tlflg, ;»:  par.    [BESPIT.] 
be-spoke,  be-spok  -en,  pa.  par.    [BESPEAK.] 
be-spot  ,  r.  t.    [From  Enp.  prefix  be,  ami  spot. 
In  Dut.  bespatten=tf>  mock  at,  to  deride.]    To  spot 
over,  to  mark  with  spots. 

"  A  miphtier  river  winds  from  realm  to  realm; 
And,  like  a  serj^ent,  shows  his  glittering  back 
Bespotted  with  innumerable  isles." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

be-spot'-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BESPOT.] 
be-spot  -tlfig,  pr.par.  &  a.    [BESPOT.] 
be-spread   (pret.  bespread;  pa.  par.  bespread, 
bespredd),  v.  t.     To  spread  over,  or  in  different 
directions ;  to  adorn. 

"  His  nuptial  bed 

With   curious   needles   wrought,    and    painted  flowers 
bespread."  Dryden:  Theocritus;  Idyll,  xviii. 

be-spread  -I6g,  pr.par.    [BESPKEAD.] 
*be-sprent,   *be-sprln  cte,   *be-sprln  t,  'be- 
sprent',    *be-spreynt,     *be-sprelnt,    pa.  par. 
[BESPKISKLED.]    Besprinkled ;  sprinkled  over. 

"The  savory  herb 
Of  knot-grass  dew  besprent." 

Milton,  Comus,  642. 
"  His  face  besprent  with  liquid  crystal  shines." 

Shenstone. 
"  The  floor  with  tassels  of  fir  was  besprent." 

Longfellow. 

be-sprlnk  -le,  *be-sprlnck -le  (le  as  el),  t'.  t. 
(pa.  par.  besprinkled,  'besprent,  tie.)     [From  Eng. 
prefix  be,  and  sprinkle.    In  Dan.  besprcewf/e ;  Dut. 
bes-prenkelen ;   Ger.    besprenkeln,  besprent/en.]    To 
sprinkle  or  scatter  over,  to  bedew  (lit.  &  fig.). 
"She  saw  the  dews  of  eve  besprinkling 
The  pastures  green  beneath  her  eye." 

Byron :  The  Giaour. 

"Herodotus,  imitating  the  father  poet,  whose  life 
ne  had  written,  hath  besprinkled  his  work  with  many 
fabulosities." — Brotene. 

be  sprlnk  -ler,  s.  [Eng.  besprinkl(e'jir.}  One 
who  besprinkles.  (Sherwood.) 

*be-sprlftk -llig,  pr.par.&a.    [BESPEINKLE.] 

A.  &  B.  As pr.  par.  and  particip.  adj.:  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of   sprinkling  water  or 
any  other  liquid  over  a  person  or  thing. 

2.  That  which  is  used  for  the  sprinkling. 
*be-sprlnt,  pa.  par.   [BESPRENT.] 
be-spfirt,  be-splrt,  r.  t.    [Eng.   prefix  be,  and 

spurt,  spirt.]    To  spirt  or  squirt  over. 

" .  .  .  and  to  send  home  his  haughtiness  well  be* 
*l»trted  with  his  own  holy-water."—  Milton;  Animadv. 
Hem.  Defense. 

be-spiir  -ted,  be-gplr'-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BE- 
SPURT,  BESPIRT.] 

be-splirt  -Ing,  be-SpIrt'-IAg,  pr.  par.  [BE- 
SPUET,  BESPIRT.] 

be-sput  -ter,  v.  t.  [From  Eng.  prefix  be,  and 
sputter.  In  Dan.  bespytte.]  To  sputter  or  cast 
spittle  over  a  person  or  thing. 

'besquite, «.    [BrscniT.] 

"  Annour  thei  had  plente,  and  god  besquite  to  mete  " — 
Langtofl.  Chron.,  p.  171. 

Bes  -sem-er,  s.  &  as  a.    [See  definition.] 

As  adj.:  Named  after  its  inventor,  Mr.  H.  Bes- 
semer (born  in  Hertfordshire,  England,  in  1813). 

Bessemer  process. 

Metall.:  A  metallurgic  process  which  serves  as  a 
substitute  for  puddling  with  certain  descriptions  of 
cast  iron,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  or  steely- 
iron  for  many  purposes.  It  consists  in  the  forcing 
of  atmospheric  air  into  melted  cast  iron.  It  was 
first  announced  in  1856. 

best,  *beste.  a.,  e.&adv.  [A.  S.  betst,  betest  =the 
best.  It  stands  in  a  close  relation  to  the  compar. 
betera,  betra,  betere,  betre=bettcr  [BETTER],  but 
has  no  real  affinity  to  the  positive  god  =  good 
[GOOD].  In  Icel.  beztr,  bezt;  S-w.bdst;  Dan.  best, 
beste;Dnt.  best;  Ger.  beste;  O.  H.  Ger.  pezisto; 
Goth,  betizo,  batata,] 

A.  As  adjective :  Excelling  in  the  moral  or  intel- 
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Thus,  the  best  boy  in  a  school  is  the  one  whose  con- 
duct, diligence  and  attainments  surpass  those  of 
all  the  other  pupils:  the  best  road  is  that  most 
adapted  to  one's  purpose;  the  best  field,  the  most 
fertile  field  or  the  field  in  other  respects  more  val- 
uable than  others. 

"...     I'll  speak  it  before  the  best  lord."— Shakesp.; 
Merry  Wires  of  Windsor,  iii.  8. 


zliii.  11. 


take  of  the  bent  fruits  in  the  land." — Genesis 


"  An  evil  intention  perverts  the  best  actions,  and  makes 
them  sins."—  Addison. 

B.  As  substantive   (through  omission  of  the  real 
substantive) :  The  persons  who  or  the  thing  which 
surpasses  all  others  of  them,  or  its  class,  in  the 
desirable  quality  or  qualities  with  respect  to  which 
comparison  is  made.     Used — 

(a)  (Plur.)  Of  persons  : 

"...    the  best  sometimes  forget." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  3. 

(6)  (Sing.)  Of  things: 

"  The  best,  alas,  is  far  from  as." — Carlyle.-  Heroes  and 
Hero-worship,  sect.  v. 

C.  As  adverb: 

1.  In  the  highest  degree  beyond  all  others  with 
whom  or  which  comparison  may  bo  made. 

"...    he,  I  think,  best  loves  you." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2. 

2.  To  the  most  advantage,  with  most  profit  or 
success. 

"...    but  she  is  best  married  that  dies    .    .    ." 
Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  5. 

3.  With  the  most  ease. 

"...    how  'tis  best  to  bear  it." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  iii.  7. 

4.  Most  intimately,  most  particularly,  most  cor- 
rectly, in  the  highest  degree. 

"...    thou  best  know'st  what    .    .    ." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  i.  2. 

D.  In  special  phrases :  Best  is  often  used  in  special 
phrases,  generally  as  a  substantive. 

1.  At  best  or  at  the  best:  When  the  most  favorable 
view  is  taken,  when  all  advantages  are  properly 
estimated. 

2.  Best  to  do  or  to  be  done  is  elliptical,  meaning  the 
best  thing  to  do  or  to  be  done. 

3.  One's  best:  The  best  which  one  can  do;  the 
utmost  etfort  which  one  can  put  forth. 

**  The  duke  did  his  best  to  come  down."— Bacon. 

4.  The  best  may  stand  for  the  best  thing  or  per- 
sons, or  the  best  persons  or  things.    [B.  (6)1 

5.  To  have  the  best  of  it:  To  have  the  advantage 
over,  to  get  the  better  of. 

6.  To  make  the  best  of  anything:  To  succeed  in 
deriving  from  it  the  maximum  of  advantage  which 
it  is  capable  of  rendering,  or,  if  no  advantage  be 
derivable  from  it,  then  to  reduce  its  disadvantages 
to  a  minimum. 

"Let  there  be  freedom  to  carry  their  commodities 
where  they  may  make  the  best  of  them,  except  there  be 
some  special  cause  of  caution." — Bacon. 

7.  To  make  the  best  of  one's  way :  To  proceed  as 
quickly  as  possible  on  one's  way. 

"  We  set  sail,  and  made  the  best  of  our  way,  till  we  were 
forced  by  contrary  winds  .  .  ." — Addison. 

IT  Best  occurs  also  in  an  infinite  number  of  com- 
pounds, such  as  best-beloved,  too  obvious  in  their 
construction  and  meaning  to  require  insertion, 
best-beloved,  o.    Beloved  above  all  others. 
"And  in  their  crew  his  best-beloved  Benjamin." 

Dryden:  The  Hind  and  Panther,  ii. 

best-man,  best  man,  s. 

1.  A  man  who  vanquishes  another  in  any  kind  of 
battle.    (Eng.) 

".  .  .  he  proved  best  man  i'  the  field."— Shakesp.: 
Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 

2.  A   bridesman   or   attendant  upon    the   bride- 
groom. 

"Presently  after  the  two  bridegrooms  entered,  accom- 
panied each  by  his  friend  or  best-man."— St.  Johnston, 
iii.  90. 

best-work,  s. 

Mining:  A  miner's  term  used  of  the  best  or 
richest  class  of  ore. 

best,  r.  t.  To  get  the  best  of  one,  to  cheat.  (Vul- 
gar.) 

*best,  *beste,  s.  [BEAST.]  (Chaucer:  C.  T., 
1,311.) 

*be-stad  ,  *be-stadd  e,  pa.  par.    [BESTEAD.] 

*be-Stain',  r.  /.  [Eng.  pref.  be,  and  stain.]  To 
stain,  to  mark  with  -  tain.- ;  to  spot.  (Lit.  <£/?£/.) 

*be-stain  ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BESTAIX.] 

"We  will  not  line  his  thin  bestainttl  cloke 
With  our  pure  honors." 

."vViAvsp.;  King  John,  iv.  3. 


bestially 

*be-stain'-Ing,  pr.  par.  [BESTAIN.] 
be-stead,  *be  sted  ,  *be  stad  ,  *be-stadde, 
*bi-sted,  v.  /.  [Eng.  pref.  be,  and  stead.  A.  S. 
stede,  stcede,  styde=a  place,  station,  stead.]  Essen- 
tial meaning,  to  place  or  dispose,  so  as  to  produce- 
certain  results.  Specially— 

1.  So  to  place  as  to  be  to  the  profit  or  advantage 
of,  or  simply  to  profit ;  to  produce  advantage  to. 

"Hence,  vain  deluding  joys, 

The  brood  of  Folly,  without  father  bred! 
How  little  you  bested, 
Or  fill  the  fixed  mind  with  all  your  toys!" 

Milton.-  II  Pfnseroso. 

2.  So  to  place  as  to  entertain,  to  receive,  or  accom- 
modate, or  simply  entertain ;  to  receive,  to  accom- 
modate. « 

"  They  shall  pass  through  it  hardly  bestead  and 
hungry."— Isaiah,  viii.  21. 

3.  So  to  place  as  to  beset,  surround,  entangle, 
overwhelm,  or  overpower ;  or  simply  to  beset,  sur- 
round, entangle,  overwhelm,  or  overpower. 

"  .  .  -ye  have  come  at  a  timewhen  he's  sair  bested," 
— Scott-  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xi. 

"Thus  ill  bestedd,  and  fearefull  more  of  shame 
Then  of  the  certeine  perill  he  stood  in." 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  24. 

be-stead',  +be-st§d ,  *be-stedd,  *be-sted  ded, 
*be-stad,  *be-stadde,  *bl-sted .  pa.  pur.  [BE- 
STEAD.] 

"  And  there  the  ladie,  ill  of  friends  besteaded." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  i.  3. 

*be-steal,  *be-stele,  *bl-stele,  v.  f.  To  steal 
away. 

*'  Bistal  from  than  fihte."— Layamon,  28,422. 

bes  -tl-al,  *bes  -ti-all,  a.  &  s.  [In  Fr.,  Prov., 
Sp.,  &  Port,  bestial;  Ital.  bestiale ;  from  Lat. 
bestialis^likQ  a  beast,  bestial ;  from  b?*tia=&  beast. 
an  irrational  creature  as  opposed  to  man.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  inferior  animals,  and  espe- 
cially those  which  are  the  most  savage  and  repul- 
sive. . 

"  .  .  .  of  a  shape  part  human,  part  bestial,  .  .  ."— 
Tatter,  No.  49. 

2.  In  qualities  resembling  a  beast;  brutal,  beneath 
the  dignity  of  reason  or  humanity,  suitable  for  a 
beast. 

"Moreover,  urge  his  hateful  luxury, 
And  bestial  appetite  in  change  of  lust." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  6. 

*B.  As  substantive :  Bestiality. 

*'  Bestial  among  reasonables  is  forboden  in  euery  lawe 
and  enery  sect,  both  in  Christen  and  others." — Test,  of 
Lone,  bk.  ii. 

T  All  the  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  &c.,  on  a  farm, 
taken  collectively. 

"...  and  besides  all  other  kindes  of  bestiall,  frute- 
ful  of  mares,  for  breeding  of  horse." — Descr.  of  the  King- 
dome  of  Scotlande.  (Jamieson.) 

fbes'-tl-al,  s.  [According  to  Jamieson,  from 
.bat.  bestialis,  as  at  first  applied  to  the  engines 
called  rams,  sows,  &c.,  but  more  probably  from  Fr. 
bastille,  a  tower.  Low  Lat.  bastillae.]  [BASTILLE.  J 
An  engine  for  a  siege. 

"Ramsay  gert  byg  strang  bentials  off  tre. 
Be  gud  urychtis,  the  best  in  that  cuntreV1 

Wallace,  vii.  976.  JtfS.     (Jamieson.) 

*bes-tI-aT-I-te,  s.  [From  Old  Fr.  bestial.} 
[BESTIAL,  s.]  Cattle. 

"There  he  sate  his  felicite  on  the  manuring  of  the 
corne  land,  and  in  the  keping  of  bestialite." — Complaint 

of  Scot.,  p.  68.     (Jamieson.) 

bes-tl-al -I-t?,  s.  [FromFT.  bestialite.  In  Dan. 
bestialetet;  Sp.  bestialidad;  Port,  bestialidade.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  a  beast  or  acting  like  one. 
"What  can  be  a  greater  absurdity  than  to  affirm  6*s- 

tiality  to  be  the  essence  of  humanity,  and  darkness  the 
center  of  light?"— Arbuthnot  *  Pope:  Mart.  Scrib. 

2.  Spec.:  Unnatural  connection  with  a  beast. 
"Thus  fornications,  incest,   rape,  and  even  bestiality, 

were  sanctified  by  the  amours  of  Jupiter,  Pan,  Mare, 
Venus,  and  Apollo." — Goldsmith:  Essay  xiv. 

bes-tl-al-l'ze,  v.  t.  [From  bestial,  and  suffix 
-ize.]  To  render  bestial,  to  make  a  beast  of;  to 
reduce,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  to  the  level  of  a 
beast. 

"...  humanity  is  debased  and  bfstializfd  where  it 
is  otherwise."— PAH.  Letters  on  Physiog.  (1751),  p.  87. 

*bes  -tl-al-Hche,  «_.  [Eng.  /><'8//«7=beastP,  taken 
collectively,  and  A.  S.  Jic=like.J  Beastly;  beast- 
like. 

"These  Hues  be  thorow  names  departed  in  three  maner 
of  kinds  as  bestialliche,  manlyche,  and  reasonobliche, 
.  .  ."— Test,  of  Lone,  bk.  H. 

bea'-tl-al-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  bcstinl:  -Ij/.l  After 
the  manner  of  a  beast,  in  a  beastly  wayj L  brutally. 

(Johnson.) 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     $hln,     bengh;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  = 
-clan,      -tian  =  Shan,     -tion,     -sioii  —  shun;      -tion,      -sion  -  zhuii.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  snus.     -ble,     -die,     ^c.  =  bel,      del. 
30 


bestiarian 
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bet 


bes-tl-a  -rl-an,  e.  One  who  takes  an  interest  in 
the  kind  treatment  of  beasts ;  one  opposed  to  vivi- 
section. (Darwin.) 

*bSs'-tI-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  bestia=&  beast,  and 
suffix  -ate=to  make.]  To  bestialize. 

"Drunkenness  bestiates  the  heart,  .  .  . " — Junius: 
Sin  Stigmatized  (1639),  p.  235. 

bS-Stlck',  v.  t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  stick.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  stick  over  with. 

2.  Fig. :  To  scatter  over  with  missiles  which  infix 
themselves. 

"...    truth  shall  retire 
Bestuck  with  slanderous  darts,    .    .    ," 

Milton:  Paradise  Lost,  bk.  xii. 

bS-S«H  ,  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  still.]  To 
make  still  or  silent. 

"  Commerce  bestill'd  her  many-nationed  tongue." 
<_'iuiiiin'jlnim:  Elegiac  Ode. 

bS-stlll  ed,  pa.  par.    [BESTILL.] 
b6-stll-llng,  pr.  par.    [BESTILL.] 
*bestious,  *bestyous,  a.     [Low  Lat.  bestius.] 
Monstrous. 

"  Then  came  fro  the  Yrishe  see, 
A  bestyous  fyshe." 

Hardyny:  Chronicles,  ch.  xxvi. 

bS-Btlr '  *be-stlrre', *be-stere  ,  *be-sturre,  v.  t. 
[Eng.  prefix  be,  and  sh'r.] 
I.  Of  things: 

1.  Lit.:  To  stir  or  agitate  anything  material. 

"  I  watched  it  as  it  sank:  methought 
Some  motion  from  the  current  caught 
Bestirr'd  it  more."  Byron.-  The  Giaour. 

2.  Fig.:  To  stir  anything  not  material. 

4 f  Kent.  No  marvel,  you  have  so  bestirred  your  valor, 
you  cowardly  rascal  !"—  Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

II.  Of  persons  (generally  with  a  reflexive  pro- 
noun) :  To  bestir  one's  self,  t.  e.,  to  stir  one's  self 
up  to  activity  with  regard  to  anything. 

"Lord  I  how  he  gan  for  to  beatirre  him  tho." 

Spenser:  The  Fate  of  the  Butterflte. 

•'It  was  indeed  necessary  that  he  should  bestir  him- 
eelf."—  Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

bfi-stlr  red,  pa.  par.   [BESTIR.] 

bS-stlr  -ring,  pr.  par.    [BESTIE.] 

tbSst  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  beat;  -ness.]  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  the  best. 

"Generally  the  bestness  of  a  thing  (that  we  may  so  call 
it)  is  best  discerned  by  the  necessary  use."— Bp.  Morton: 
Episcopacy  Asserted,  §  4. 

*b§-StOrm',  v.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  prefix  fee,  and  storm.'] 

A.  Trans.:    To   involve  in  storm;    to  carry  by 
storm. 

"  .  .  .  so,  when  all  is  calm  and  serene  within,  he  may 
shelter  himself  there  from  the  persecutions  of  the  world; 
but  when  both  are  bestormed,  he  hath  no  refuge  to  fly  to." 
— Dr.  Scott:  Works,  vol.  ii.,  255. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  storm ;  to  rage. 

"  All  is  sea  besides, 
Sinks  under  us,  bestorms,  and  then  devours." 

Young:  Xight  Thoughts.    (Richardson.) 

*be-storm  ed,  pa. par.    [BESTORM.] 
*be-Btorm  -Ing,  j>r.  par.    [BESTORM.] 
be-sto  w,  *be-sto  we,  *be-sto  w-en,  *bi-sto  w- 
e*n,  v.  t.    [A.  S.  prefix  fee,  and  stow=  a  place,  dwell- 
ing-place or  habitation.    In  Sw.  besta;  Dut.  beste- 
den.\    [STOW.] 

1.  To  stow,  to  put  in  a  place,  to  lay  up. 

"And  when  he  came  to  the  tower,  he  took  them  from 
their  hand,  and  bestowed  them  in  the  house."— 2  Kings 
v.  24. 

2.  To  use  or  apply  in  a  particular  place. 

"  The  sea  was  not  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  element, 
otherwise  the  whole  force  of  the  war  would  infallibly  have 
been  bestowed  there." — Swift. 

3.  To  lay  out  upon ;  to  expend  upon. 

"And  thou  shalt  bestow  that  money  for  whatsoever  thy 
soul  lusteth  after,  for  oxen,  or  for  sheep,  or  for  wine 
.  .  ." — Deuteronomy  xiv.  26. 

4.  To  give. 

(a)  Gen.:  To  give  as  a  charitable  giftorgratuity, 
or  as  a  present ;  to  confer,  to  impart. 

"Honors  were,  as  usual,  liberally  bestowed  at  this  fes- 
tive season." — Macaulay;  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

(6)  Spec. :  To  give  in  marriage. 

"Icould  have  bestowed  her  upon  a  fine  gentleman,  who 
extremely  admired  her.1'— Tatler. 

IT  Formerly  bestow  was  sometimes  followed  by  to 
prefixed  to  the  object.  Now  on  or  upon  is  employed. 

(a)  With  to. 

"Sir  Julius  Caesar  had  in  his  office  the  disposition  of 
the  six  clerks'  places,  which  he  had  bestowed  to  such  per- 
sons as  he  thought  fit."— Clarendon. 

(b)  With  on  or  upon.    See  extract  under  4  (6). 
*bes-to  w-age  (afce=I£),  a.    [Eng. bestow;  -age.'} 

Stowage.    (Bp.HalL) 


bes-t6  W-3,1,  8.    [Eng.  bestow;  -al.] 

1.  Bestowment ;  the  act  of  bestowing,  giving,  lay- 
ing out  upon  or  up  in  store. 

".  .  .  by  the  bestowal  of  money  or  time,  .  .  ." — 
J.  S.  Mill.-  Political  Economy,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi.,  g  2. 

2.  The  state  of  being  bestowed, 
bes-to  wed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BESTOW.] 

bes-to  w-er,  s.  [Eng.  bestow;  -er.]  One  who 
bestows. 

"...  some  as  the  bestowers  of  thrones,  .  .  . " — Stil- 
ling  fleet. 

bes-td  w-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.     [BESTOW.] 

A.  As  present  participle:  In  senses  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  substantive :   Power  or   right   to  bestow ; 
bestowment. 

"Fair  maid,  send  forth  thine  eye;  this  youthful  parcel 
Of  noble  bachelors  stand  at  my  bestowing." 

Shakesp.:  All's   Well  that  Ends  Well,  iii.  3. 

bes  to  w-mSnt,  s.  [Eng.  bestow;  -men*.]  The 
same  as  BESTOWAL  (q.  v.),  which  is  the  more  com- 
mon word. 

1.  The   act   of    bestowing;    the   state   of   being 
bestowed. 

"If  we  consider  this  bestowment  of  gifts  in  this  view, 
.  .  ." — Chauncey. 

2.  That  which  is  bestowed. 

"They  almost  refuse  to  give  due  praise  and  credit  to 
God's  own  bestowments." — /.  Taylor. 

bS-Strad  -die,  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  fee,  and  strad- 
dle.] To  bestride.  (Todd.) 

'  tbes-traught*  C  gh  silent),  *bes-traf,  *be- 
stract  ,  a.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  *straitght,  obso- 
lete pa.  par.  of  stretch.]  Distracted  in  mind ; 
"  distraugnt,"  from  which  the  signification  of 
bestraught  is  borrowed. 

"Ask  Marian,  that  fat  alewife,  if  she  knew  me  not. 
What!  I  am  not  bestraught."— Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  Induct,  ii. 

be-Streak',  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  fee,  and  streak.] 
To  streak. 

"Two  beauteous  kids  I  keep,  bestreak'd  with  white." 
Beattie:  Virgil,  pt.  ii. 

*be-Str6ik',    a.    [From   Ger.   strechen=io  draw 
out.]    Drawn  out. 
Gold  beatreik:  Gold  wire  or  twist. 

"Thair  girtena  wer  of  gold  bestreik.'* 

Burel:  Watson's  Col.,  ii.  12.     (Jamieson.) 

bS-strew1  (ew  as  u),  tbS-strow',  *bi-strew-en, 

v.  t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  strew.  A.  S.  bestreowian— 

to  bestrew ;  bes£reo*=strowed.    In  Sw.  bestrQ;  Dan. 

bestrae;  Dut.  bestroien.]    To  strew  over;  to  strew. 

"  That  from  the  withering  branches  cast, 

Bestrewed  the  ground  with  every  blast." 

Scott .-  Rokeby,  ii.  9. 

be*-strew'ed  (ewed  as  Hd),  *be-str6w'ed,  fbe- 
Str&W  n,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BESTROW.] 

bS-stride,  *be-stryd  e,  *by  stryde  (pret.  bestridt 
bestrode;  pa.  par.  bestridden,  ^bestrode  [poetic]), 
v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  stride.  A.  S.  bestridan 
(Lye) ,'  Dut.  beschryden.] 

I.  Of  persons: 

1.  To  place  the  legs  across. 

(1)  Lit.:  To  place  the  legs  across  a  person  or 
thing,  remaining  for  a  time   stationary  in   that 
attitude.      Specially,  to    place  the  legs    across— 
(a)  a  horse. 

"The  wealthy,  the  luxurious,  by  the  stress 
Of  business  roused,  or  pleasure,  ere  their  time, 
May  roll  in  chariots,  or  provoke  the  hoofs 
Of  the  fleet  coursers  they  bestride." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

(fe)  a  fallen  friend  in  battle,  to  defend  him ; 

"If  you  see  me  down  in  the  battle,  and  bestride  me,  so: 
'tis  a  point  of  friendship." — Shakesp.:  1  Henry  IV.,  v.  1. 

(c)  a  fallen  enemy  in  battle,  to  triumph  over  him. 
"Tli'  insulting  victor  with  disdain  bestrode 
The  prostrate  prince,  and  on  his  bosom  trod." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xvi.,  619,  620. 

(2)  Fig.:  To  exert  dominant  power  over. 

*'Cleo.  His  legs  bestrid  the  ocean." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

2.  To  step  momentarily  over,  as  in  walking. 
"Than  when  I  first  my  wedded  mistress  saw 

Bestride  my  threshold."      Shakesp.:  Coriolantis,  iv.  5. 
"  Strives  through  the  surge,   bestrides  the  beach,  and 

high 
Ascends  the  path  familiar  to  his  eye." 

Byron.-  Corsair,  iii.  19. 

II.  Of  things :  To  span.  (Used  of  a  bridge,  a  rain- 
bow, <fcc.) 

"Meantime,  refracted  from  yon  eastern  cloud, 
Bestriding  earth,  the  grand  ethereal  bow 
Shoots  up  immense,  and  ev'ry  hue  unfolds." 

Thomson:  Spring,  202-4. 


be-strld'-den,  fbe-strS'de,  pa.  par.  [BE- 
STRIDE.] (Poetic.)  Ridden,  as  a  horse. 

"  The  giant  steed,  to  be  bestrode  by  Death, 
As  told  in  the  Apocalypse." 

Byron:  Manfred,  ii.  2. 

be-strl'd-Ing,  pr.  par.    [BESTRIDE.] 

tbe-stro  w,  v.  t.    [BESTREW.] 

*be-stro  wed.tbe'-strdw  n.pa.par.  [BESTROW.] 

"  But  the  bare  ground  with  hoarie  mosse  bestrowed 
Must  be  their  bed."  Spenser:  F.  Q.t  VI.  iv.  14. 

"  Nor  spares  to  stoop  her  head,  and  taste 
The  dewy  turf  with  flowers  bestrown." 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  of  Bylstone,  i. 

be-stiick  ,  pa.  par.    [BESTICK.] 

be-stud  ,  v.  t.  [Eng,  prefix  fee,  and  stud.]  To  stud 
over;  to  ornament  by  placing  in  anything  shining 
studs  or  similar  ornaments. 

be-stfid'-ded,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BESTTTD.] 

"  .  .  .  and  as  many  rich  coates  embroidered  and 
bestudded  with  purple."— Holland:  Liviua,  p.  752.  (fiieA- 
ardson.) 

be-stiid -ding,  pr.par.    [BESTUD.] 

*be-sttir'-ted,  a.  [Ger.  betfurzen  =  ...  to 
startle.]  Startled,  alarmed,  affrighted.  (Scotch.) 
(Jamieson.) 

*bes  tyi-n^sse,  s.  [O.  Eng.  feesf(/J=beastly,  Mod. 
Eng.  beastly,  and  suff.  -nesst- =ness.J  The  same  as 
BEASTLINESS  (q.  v.).  (Prompt.  Parr.) 

*bes  -tfl-wyse,  a.  or  adv.  [O.  Eng.  bestyl  — 
beastly,  and  suff.  -7rj/*e=wise.]  In  a  beastly  man- 
ner. (Prompt.  Parv.) 

bS-sure  (sure  as  shflr),  adv.  [Eng.  be,  and  sure.] 
Certainly.  (Nuttall.) 

be-swat'-It,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Icel.  saukva=to  be 
plunged  in  water.]  Soaked,  drenched  (?). 

"  And  aft  beswakit  with  an  owre  hie  t  yd**." 

Dunbar:  Evergreen,  18.     (Jamieson.) 

*be-sweat,  *bl-sweat,  v.  t.  To  cover  with  sweat, 

"  All  his  burne  wes  biswcet." — Layamon,  9,315. 

*be-swike,  *be-sweik,  *be-swyke,  r.  t.  [A.  S. 
beswican=to  deceive,  weaken,  escape,  offend;  Icel. 
svikia;  Sw.  xvika  =  to  disappoint.]  To  deceive,  to 
lure  to  ruin. 

"  With  notes  of  so  great  likynge, 
Of  such  measure,  of  such  musicke, 
Whereof  the  shippes  they  beswiket 
That  pussen  by  the  castes  there." 

Qower;  Con/.  Am.,  bk.  i. 

*be-gy,  a.    [BUST.] 
*be-s.ym,  s.    [BESOM.]    ( Wycliffe.) 
beVt-nes,  s.    [BUSINESS.]    (Scotch.) 
bet,  *.    [Etymology  doubtful.    According  to  Web- 
ster, Mahn,  and  others,  from  A.  S.  6ao"=a  pledge,  a 
stake;  wed=a  pledge,  earnest,  or  promise.    If  so, 
then  cognate  with  Sw.  vad ;  Ger.  wette=a  bet.    But 
Wedgwo<>d  and  Skeat  both  consider  bet  as  simply  a 
contraction  for  abett  in  the  sense  of  backing,  encour- 
aging, or  supporting  the  side  on  which  the  person 
lays  his  wager.]    [BET,  v."] 

1.  Lit. :  A  wager,  a  sum  staked  upon  the  event  of 
a  horse-race  or  some  other  contingency.    It  is  gen- 
erally placed  against  the  wager  of  some  other  man 
whose  views  are  adverse  to  those  of  the  first.    Who- 
ever is  proved  right  in  his  vaticination  regains  his 
own  stake,  and  with  it  takes  that  of  his  opponent. 

'•  I  heard  of  a  gentleman  laying  a  bet  with  another,  that 
one  of  his  men  should  rob  him  before  his  face." — Darwin: 
Voyage,  round  the  World,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Fig. :  Rash  confidence. 

"The  hoary  fool,  who  many  days 
Has  struggled  with  continued  sorrow, 
Renews  his  hope,  and  blindly  lays 
The  desp'rate  bet  upon  to-morrow."          Prior. 
be*t  (1),  v.  /.  &  i.    [From  bet,  s.  (q.  y.)    According 
to  Webster,  Mahn,  &c.,  from  A.S.  feadian= to  pledge, 
or  to  seize  as  a  pledge;  Dut.  weeden=tv  wager; 
Ger.  wetten=\o  bet;  Goth.  vidan  =  to  bind.     But 
Wedgwood  and  Skeat  reject  this  etymology.] 

A.  Transitive:  To  wager;  to  stake  upon  a  contin- 
gency. 

"John  of  Gaunt  loved  him  well,  and  betted  mu  -h  money 
upon  his  head."—  Shakesp.:  2  Henry  IV.,  iii.  2. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  lay  a  wager ;  to  stake  money  upon  a 
contingency. 

2.  Fig.:  To  trust  something  highly  valuable  to  a 
contingency. 

"  He  began  to  think,  as  he  would  himself  hnve  expressed 
it,  t  hat  he  had  betted  too  deep  oa  the  Revolution,  and  thnt 
it  was  time  to  hedge."— Xacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviL 

bet  (2),  r.  t.     [BEIT.]    To  abate;  to  mitigate. 
(Scotch.)    (Jamieson.) 
b8t(3),r.f.    [BEAT.]    (Scotch.) 

1.  To  u  beat,"  to  strike. 

2.  To  defeat. 

"...  did  bet  their  enterprise."— -Crattfttrdt  History 
Univ.  Edin.,  p.  19.  (Jamiesou.) 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    he"r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     cilr,    rule,     full;     try",     Syrian.     SB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


bet 


467 


bethumb 


*bet,  pa.  par.  &  pret.  [BEAT.]  (O.  Eng.  <t  Scotch.) 
Beaten,  beat. 

41  Quhen  thay  war  cumyn  to  Inchecuthil!,  thay  fand  the 
brig  bet  down."— Bellend. .  C'ron.,  iv.  19. 

44  He  staid  for  a  better  hour,  till  the  hammer  had  wrought 
end  bet  the  party  more  pliant."— Bacon. 

*bet,  *be"tt,  pa.  par.     [BEIT.]     (Scotch.) 

1.  Helped ;  supplied. 

2.  Built ;  erected. 

44 .    .    .    within  hir  palice  yet 
Of  hir  first  husband,  was  ane  tempill  bet 
Ofmarbill,    .    .    ." 

Douglas:  rtrgil,  116,  2.     (Jamieson.) 
*b€t,  *bStte,  conipar.  of  a.    [A.  S.  bet,  bett=bet- 
ter.]    Bettor. 

44  For  ther  is  no  cloth  sittith  bet 
On  damyselle,  than  doth  roket." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 
The  dapper  ditties,  that  I  wont  devise 
To  feede  youthes  fancie  and  the  flocking  fry, 
Delighten  much;  what  I  the  bett  for-thy?" 

Spenser:  Shephearde1*  Calender,  10 

be  -ta  (1), «.   [BEET.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Chenopodiacete  (Chenopods).  A  species  grows  in 
our  gardens,  the  Beta  rulgaris,  or  Common  Beet, 
underwhich  the  B.  maritima  is  placed  as  a  variety. 
It  has  a  large,  thick,  and  fleshy  root,  succulent,  sub- 
ovate  root-leaves,  and  cauline  ones  oblong.  There 
are  numerous  spikes  of  flowers.  [BEET.] 

be  -ta,  b§  -ta  (2) , «.  [Lat.  beta ;  from  Gr.  beta,  the 
second  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  corresponding 
to  B  in  English,  Latin,  &c. ;  beth  in  Hebrew,  6a  in 
Arabic,  an<d  tt'da  in  Coptic,  &c.  Its  sound  in  the 
words  into  which  it  enters  is  that  of  our  6.] 

beta-orcin,  «.  [From  the  Greek  letter  beta,  and 
orctft.] 

Chem.:  CgHgl^OHh.  A  diatomic  phenol  obtained 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  usnic  acid,  and  of  other 
acids  which  occur  in  lichens.  It  crystallizes  in 
colorless  prisms,  melting  at  109%  which  are  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Its  ammouiacal  solution 
turns  red  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

beta-orselllo  acid.  [From  the  Greek  letter  beta, 
and  orcin.]  [ORCHIL.] 

Chem.:  C34H32O]5.  An  organic  acid  found  in 
Boccella  tinctoria,  or  archil  weed,  which  grows  in 
the  Canary  and  Cape  Verd  Islands.  It  forms  color- 

'ields 
roc- 

.     ilvery 
crystals. 

tbe-tag',  f.  *.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  tag.]  To  tag 
or  tack. 

41  Bescutcheoned  and  betagged  with  verse." 

Churchill:  The  Ghost,  bk.  iv. 

tbe-tag  ged,  pa.  par.    [BETAO.] 

tbe-ta  iled,  a.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  tailed.]  Fur- 
nished with  a  tail. 

44  Thus  betailed  and  bepowdered,  the  man  of  taste  fancies 
he  improves  in  beauty,  .  .  ." — Goldsmith:  Citizen  of  the 
World,  Let.  8.  . 

be -ta-Ine,  s.       [From  Lat.  beta= beet.]    [BEET, 

BE™-]  ,.<-^r 


(2)  Fig,  :  To  have  recourse  to  ;  to  adopt  a  course 
of  action  ;  to  apply  one's  self  to. 

"...  that  the  adverse  part  .  .  .  betaking  itself 
to  such  practices  .  .  ."  —  Hooker;  Eccl.  Pol.,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  xiv.,  §6. 

"...    therefore  betake  thee 
To  nothing  but  despair." 

Shakesp..   Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2, 

B.  Intransitive  (by  suppression  of  the  pronoun)  : 
To  go,  resort. 

"  But  here  ly  downe,  and  to  thy  rest  betake." 

Spenser;  Fairy  Queen,  I.  ii.  44. 
be-ta  k-$n,  pa.  par.    [BETAKE.] 
be-ta'k-ifig,  pr.  par.  &  *.    [BETAKE.] 

A.  As  jtresent  participle  :  In  senses  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  substantive  :  The  act  of  taking  or  of  repair- 
ing, or  having  recourse  to. 

tbe-talk  (I  silent),  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and 
talk.}  To  talk. 

"  For  their  so  valiant  fight,  that  every  free  man's  song, 
Can  tell  you  of  the  same,  quoth  she,  betalk'd  on  long." 

Drayton:  Polyolbion,  Song  28. 
tbS-tal'-loW,  v.  t.    To  cover  with  tallow. 
"  J  will  slice  out  thy  towels  with  thine   own    razor, 
betallow  thy  tweezes,    .    .    ."  —  Ford;  The  Francies,  Chaste 
and  Xoble,  i.  2. 

*bet-ayne,  «.    [BETONY.] 

*bete  (1),  v.  t.    [BEAT.V.]    To  beat.    (Chaucer.) 

*bete  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.    [BATE,  v.] 

bete  (3),  v.  t.  [BEET,  v.]  (O.  Eng.,  O.  &  Mod. 
Scotch.) 

be-teared,  a.  [Eng.be;  feared.]  Bedewedwith 
tears. 

"  'Alas,  madam,'  answered  Philoclea,  'I  know  not 
whether  my  tears  become  my  eyes,  but  I  am  sure  my  eyes 
thus  beteared  become  my  fortune."  —  Sidney:  Arcadia, 


Astron.  :  A  bright  star  of  the  first  magnitude 
situated  near  the  right  shoulder  of  Orion,  the  one 
occupying  a  nearly  corresponding  position  of  the 
left  shoulder  being  Bellatrix  (q.  v.).  Betelgeux  is 
called  also  Alpha  and  Bellatrix  Gamma  Orionis. 

*be-ten,pa.par.  &a.    [BEATEN.] 

*beth,  "beeth,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  6eo(fc=are  ;  6eo'fc=be 
ye.] 

1.  Be,  be  ye.    (Chaucer.') 

2.  Is,  are. 

44  Than  he  for  sinne  in  sorwe  beth." 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  182. 

3.  Shall  be. 

44  Till  ihesus  beth  on  rode  dead." 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  388. 

be-tnank',  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  thank.']  To 
thank. 

Beth'-el,  s.  [In  Gr.  Baithel,  Bethel,  Bethele; 
Heb.  Beth  el,  .Betf»=house  of,  and  £(=God,  the 
construct  state  of  baith=bouse.  (See  def.  1.)] 

1.  Scrip.  Geog.  :    A  village  or  small   Canaanite 
town,    originally    called   i«z=Almond-tree;    but 
altered  by  Jacob  to  Bethel—the  House  of  God,  in 
consequence  of  a  divine  vision  granted  him  in  its 
vicinity  (Gen.  xxviii.  19),  the  name  being  given  it 
anew  at  a  subsequent  period  (Gen.  xxxv.  15).    It 
became  forthwith  a  sacred  place.     It  was  specially 
celebrated  during   the   period   of  the  old  Jewish 
monarchy,  one  of  Jeroboam's  calves  being  placed 
there  (1  Kings  xii.  29)  .    It  is  now  called  Beitin. 

44  And  the  house  of  Joseph  sent  to  descry  Bethel.  (Now 
the  name  of  the  city  before  was  Luz.)"  —  Judges  i.  23. 

2.  Ordinary  Language  : 

(1)  A  church,  a  chapel,  a  place  of  worship,  "the 
House  of  God.'' 

(2)  A  church  orchapel  for  seamen. 


Chem.  :  C5HnNO2,  or  H2C  < 


is  caUed 


also  trimethylglycocine.  Betaine  occurs  as  a  nat- 
ural alkaloid  in  beetroot;  it  has  the  constitution 
trimethyl-glycocine.  It  can  be  obtained  by  the  oxi- 
dation of  choline  hydro-chloride.  Choline  occurs 
in  the  bile  and  brain  of  animals  \  also  in  the  white 


i  crystallizes  trom  alconol  in  sinning  

<juesccnt  needles  containing  one  molecule  of  water. 
It  is  neutral,  has  a  sweet  taste,  and  is  decomposed 
by  boiling  alkalies,  giving  off  trimethylamine. 

be-take,  *bl-take',  *by-take  (prei.  *betook, 
*betoke;  pa.  par.  betaken^  *bet  aught)  t  v.  t,  &  i. 
[Eng.  prefix  be,  and  take.  A.  S.  betcecan=(l)  to 
show,  (2)  to  betake,  impart,  deliver  to,  (3)  to  send, 
to  follow,  to  pursue.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To    take,  to  take  to,  to  deliver,  to  intrust. 

fBETECM.] 

"  Dame  Phcebe  to  a  Nymphe  her  babe  betooke 
To  be  upbrought  in  perfect  Maydenhed." 

Spenser;  Fairy  Queen,  III.  vi.  28. 

*2.  To  give,  to  recommend,     (Chaucer,  <&c.) 
"  Ich  bitake  min  soule  God." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  475. 
3.  With  the  reflexive  pronoun: 
(1)  Lit*:  To  take  one's  self  to  a  place;  to  repair 
to,  to  remove  to,  to  go  to. 

"  .  .  .  in  betaking  himself  with  his  books  to  a  small 
lodging  in  an  attic."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  riv. 


*be  tecb.  ,  *be-tecb/e  (pret.  &  pa.  par.  betaught), 
v.  t.  [A.  S.  betcecan=  (1)  to  show,  (2)  to  betake,  im- 
part, deliver  to,  (3)  to  send,  to  follow.]  [BETAKE.] 

1.  To  show  ;  to  teach. 

"  So  as  the  philosophre  techeth 
To  Alisaunder  and  him  betecheth 
The  lore."  Gtneer:  Con/.  Am.,  bk.  vii. 

2.  To  deliver  up,  to  consign.    (Scotch.)    The  same 
as  BETAKE  (q.  v.). 

44  Thai  wald,  rycht  with  an  angry  face, 
Betech  them  to  the  blak  Douglas." 

Barbour,  rv.  638.    MS.    (Jamieson.) 
*be-ted  ,  pa.  par.    [BETIDE.] 

*be-teem  ,  *be-teeme',  f.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and 
teem.  A.  S.  fj/mon=toteem,  to  beget,  to  propagate.] 

1.  To  deliver,  to  give,  to  commit,  to  intrust. 

44  '  So  would  I,'  said  the  enchaunter,  '  glad  and  f  sine 
Beteeme  to  you  this  sword,  you  to  defend.'  " 

Spenser:  Fairy  Queen,  II.  viii.  19. 

2.  To  allow,  to  permit,  to  suffer. 

41  ...  so  loving  to  my  mother 
That  he  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

be'-tel,  tbe  -tie,  «.  [In  Ger.  betel,  betelkraut; 
Fr.  betel:  Ital.  betel.] 

1.  The  English  name  of  the  Piper  betle,  a  shrubby 
plant  with  evergreen  leaves  belonging  to  the  typi- 
cal genus  of  the  order  Piperaceee  (Pepperworts).  It 
is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  East  Indies. 

2.  Its  leaf,  used  as  a  wrapper  to  inclose  a  few 
slices  of  the  areca  palm  nut  [AREc  A,  BETEL  NUT- 
TREE]  with  a  little  shell  lime.     The  Southern  Asi- 
atics are  perpetually  chewing  it   to    sweeten  the 
breath,  to  strengthen  the  stomach,  and,  if  hunger  be 
present,  to  deaden  its  cravings.    It  is  called  pan,  or 
pan  sooparee.    It  is  offered  Dy  natives  of  the  East 
to  their  European  visitors,  and  is  often  all  that  is 
laid   before   one  accepting  an  invitation  to  their 
houses 

4  'Opium,  coffee,  the  root  of  betel,  tears  of  poppy,  and 
tobacco  condense  the  spirits."  —  Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels, 
f.  312. 

betel-carrier,  s. 

In  the  East  :  One  who  carries  betel,  to  have  it 
ready  when  his  master  calls  for  it. 

44  ...  had  given  to  him,  Fadladeen,  the  very  profit- 
able posts  of  Betel-cnrrier  and  Taster  of  Sherbet,  .  .  ." 
—  Moore:  Lalla  Kookh;  The  Fire  Worshipers. 

betel  nut-tree,  s.  An  English  name  of  the  Areca 
catechu,  an  exceedingly  handsome  and  graceful 
palm-tree,  cultivated  in  India  and  elsewhere.  It  is 
sometimes  called  also  the  Medicinal  Cabbage-tree. 
The  nut  is  cut  in  slices,  wrapped  in  the  aromatic 
leaves  of  the  betel-pepper,  and  chewed  by  the 
natives  of  the  East.  [BETEL.] 

Bet  -el-geux,  Bet  -eVgeuse,  Bet  -el-guese,  s. 
[Corrupted  Arabic.] 


bethencan=to  consider,  bethink,  remember  (pret. 
bethoht,  bethohte  ;  Sw.  betanka  ;  Dan.  betcenke  ;  Dut. 
&  Ger.  bedenken.] 

A.  Trans,  (with  a  reflexive  pronoun)  :  To  summon 
the  thoughts  ;  to  consider  any  matter  ;  to  reflect. 

44  Yet  of  another  plea  bethought  him  soon." 

Milton:  Paradise  Regained,  bk.  iii. 

44  At  last  he  bethought  himself  that  he  had  slept  in  the 
arbor  that  is  on  the  side  of  the  hill."  —  Bunyan:  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  pt.  i. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  think,  consider,  reflect. 

44  What  we  possess  we  offer  ;  it  is  thine  : 
Bethink  ere  thou  dismiss  us  ;  ask  again." 

Byron:  Manfred,  i.  L 

be-thlnk'-I4g,  pr.  par.    [BETHINK.] 
Beth'-le-hem,   s.     [Ger.,  &c.,   Bethlehem;    Gr. 
Bethlehem;  Heb.  BethLehem=the  house  of  Bread.] 

1.  Scrip.  Geog.  :  The  well-known  village  in  Judea 
(six  miles  south  by  west  of  Jerusalem)  celebrated  as 
the  birthplace  of  King  David  and  of   the  Divine 
Redeemer.    It  still  exists,  with  the  Arabic  name  of 
Beit>lahm. 

2.  Ord.Lang.:  [Named  after  the  above.]    A  Lon- 
don religious  house  converted  into  a  hospital  for 
lunatics.    It  is  generally  corrupted  into  BEDLAM 
(q.v.). 

Beth  -le-mlte,  Beth'-le-hem-lte,  s.  [In  Ger. 
(Ch.  Hist.)  Bethlehemit,  Bethlehemiten-binder.] 

1.  Scrip.  Geog.  *  Hist.:  An  inhabitant  of  Bethle- 
hem, in  Judea. 

41  ...    Jesse,  the  Bethlehemite."  —  1  Samuel  xvi.  1. 

2.  Ord.  Lang.:  An  inmate  of  Bethlehem  or  "  Bed- 
lam" hospital  for  lunatics. 

3.  Ch.  Hist.  :  An  order  of  monks  which  arose  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  introduced  into 
England   in  A.  D.  1257.      They   dressed  like   the 
Dominicans,  except  that  they  wore  on  their  breast 
a  five-rayed  star  in  memory   of   the   star   which 
guided  the  Magi  from  the  East  to  the  house  in 
Bethlehem  where  the  infant  Saviour  lay. 

be-thought'  (tbougllt  as  that),  pret.  of  v. 
[BETHINK.] 

44  .    .    .    at  length  I  bethought  me,  and  sent  him." 
Longfellow:  Evangeline,  ii.  3. 

tbe-thrair,  r.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  thrall.]  To 
enthrall,  to  enslave,  to  bring  into  subjection.  Now 
enthrall  has  taken  its  place. 

4*  For  she  it  is  that  did  my  lord  bethrall, 
My  dearest  lord,  and  deepe  in  dongeon  lay." 

Spenser:  Fairy  Queen,  I.  viiL  28. 

fbe-thralled',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BETHRALL.] 
bS-tb.r6W,    a.      [Eng.    prefix   be,   and    throw.] 
Thrown  down,  cast  down,  prostrated. 

44  ...    I  am  be  knowe 
That  I  with  loue  am  BO  bettirmre, 
And  all  my  herte  is  so  through  sonke 
That  I  am  veriliche  dronke." 

Ooieer:  Conf.  Am.,  bk.  vi. 

be-thumb  ,  v.  t.  To  soil  by  handling,  as,  to 
bethumb  u  book, 


boil,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,    .  ;hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     \bis;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist,    ph     f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =--.  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  •---  bel,      del. 


bethump 

tbe-thump',  v.  t.    [Eng.  prefix  be.  and  thump."] 
To  thump,  to  beat  all  over  (lit*  or  fig.). 
"I  was  never  so  bethumpt  with  words, 
Since  when  I  call'd  my  brother's  father  dad." 

.      Shakesp.:  King  John,  ii.  2. 

be-thy"  -liis,  s.  [From  Gr.  bethylos=the  name  of 
a  fish  as  yet  unidentified.] 

1.  The  name  given  by  Fabricius  and  Latreille  to  a 
genus  of  small  nymenor>terous  insects  belonging  to 
the  family    Proctotrupidte.    They   have  large  de- 
pressed heads,  and  look  like   ants,  but  are  more 
akin  to  ichneumons. 

2.  Cuvier's  name  for  a  genus  of  shrikes.    Vieillot 
has  changed  the  term  into  Cissopis. 

*be-tld  ,  *be-t?d,  *be-ty-ded,  *be-tidd  e,  *bl- 
tid,  *by-tyde,  *be-ted,  *be-tydde,  *by-tyde, 
*be-ticllt,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  [BETIDE.] 

"...    and  let  them  tell  thee  tales 
Of  woeful  ages,  long  ago  betid." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  v.  1. 

be-tlde',  *be-t?de',  *bitide  (pret.  *betid,  ibe- 
tided;  pa.  par,  *betid,  &c.)  (q.  v.),  r.  t.  &  i.  [Eng. 
prof,  be,  and  tide;  A.  S.  tktan—io  betide,  to  hap- 
pen.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  befall,  to  happen  to.    (Used  of  favorable  or 
unfavorable  occurrences.) 

IT  (a)  It  is  often  followed  by  to. 

"To  yield  me  often  tidings  ;  neither  know  I 
What  is  betid  to  Cloten;  but  remain    .    .    ." 

Shakesp.;  Cymbeline,  iv.  3. 

(6)  More  rarely  by  of.  To  betide  of  is  =  to  be- 
come of. 

"If  he  were  dead,  what  would  betide  of  met" 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  3. 

2.  To  betoken,  to  omen,  to  foreshadow,  to  signify. 

"Awaking,  how  could  I  but  muse 
At  what  such  a  dream  should  betidef" 

Cowper:  The  Morning  Dream. 

B.  Intransitive:  To  happen,  to  come  to  pass. 

"And  all  my  solace  is  to  know, 
Whate'er  betides,  I've  known  the  worst." 

Byron.  Chitde  Harold,  i.  84  (To  Inez). 

*be-tight,  pa.  par.    [BETID.] 
t'oe-tl  me,  be-tl  meg,  *by-time§,  *bi-tyme,  *by- 
tyme,  adv.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  time,,  times.] 

1.  Early  in  the  day. 

"  To  business  that  we  lotfe  we  rise  betime, 
And  go  to  it  with  delight." 

Shakeap.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  4. 
"And  they  rose  up  betimes  in  the  morning    .    .    ." — 
Genesis  xxvi.  31. 

2.  In  good  time,  in  time ;  before  it  is  too  late. 
**  That  we  are  bound  to  cast  the  minds  of  youth 

Betimes  into  the  mold  of  heavenly  truth." 

Cotfper:  Tirocinium. 

3.  Soon,  speedily. 

"There  be  some  have  an  over-early  ripeness  In  their 
years  which  fadeth  betimeg;  these  are  first  such  as  have 
brittle  wits,  the  edge  whereof  is  soon  turned." — Bacon. 

4.  By  and  by;  in  a  little.    (Scotch.) 

5.  At  times ;  occasionally.    (Scotch.)    (Jamieson.) 
*b§t'-Ing,  8.    [BETE,  BEIT.]    Reparation. 

be  -tie,  s.    [BETEL.] 

*be-tOghe,  pa.  par,    [Perhaps  from  A.  S.  toh— 
tough.]    Strongly  clad. 
"Ac  for  that  strok  had  he  non  hoghe 
For  he  was  thanne  to  betoghe  body  and  heued  y-same." 
Sir  Ferumbras  (ed.  Herrtage),  4,54041. 

*be-tolie',  pret.  ofv.    [BETAKE.]    (Chaucer.) 

b6-t6k-en,  *be-tokn,  *be-to-kln,  *bi-token- 
en,  *bi-tocn-en,  *bi-tacn-en,  v.  t.  [From  Eng. 
prefix  6e,  and  token.  In  A.  S.  getacnian=to  token, 
to  show;  Sw.  beteckna;  Dan.  betegne;  Dut.  beteek- 
enenJ\ 

1.  To  be  a  token  of;  to  be  a  pledge  of;  to  signify ; 
to  afford  evidence  of ;  to  show  forth ;  to  symbolize. 

**  A  dewy  cloud,  and  in  the  cloud  a  bow 
Conspicuous  with  three  listed  colors  gay, 
Betokening  peace  from  God." 

Milton:  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  867. 

2.  To  foreshow ;  to  omen ;  to  predict. 

"  Like  a  red  morn,  that  ever  yet  betoken* d 
Wreck  to  the  seaman,  tempest  to  the  field." 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Auonis,  453. 
"  The  kindling  azure,  and  the  mountain's  brow, 
Illum'd  with  fluid  gold,  his  near  approach 
Betoken  glad."          Thomson:  Seasons;  Summer,  85. 

bS-to  kened ,  pa.  par.  [BETOKEN. ] 

bS-tok'-en-Ing,  *be-tok-ninge,  *bi-tok-ninge, 
pr.  par.,  a.  &s.  [BETOKEN-.] 

be  -t6n,  s.  [Fr.  beton=th&  concrete  described 
below,] 

Masonry .'  A  concrete,  the  invention  of  M.  Coignet, 
composed  usually  of  sand,  5;  lime,  1 ;  and  hydraulic 
cement,  25. 


Betonica. 
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on'-I-cs-CLa*.),  bet'-in-?,  *be-taine,  *be- 
,  *bet  -on,  *be-t&n-ye,  *ba-tg,n-y\  *by-ten 
(Eng.),  s.  [In  A.  S.  betoce,  betonice;  Sw.  betonie- 
aras;  Dau.betonie;  Dut.  betonic;  Ger.  betonika, 
betonie;  Fr.  bttoine;  Ital.  betonicoj  Sp.,  Port.,  & 
Low  Lat.  betonica.  According  to  Pliny,  first  called 
Vettonica,  from  the  Vettones,  a  people  of  Spain. 
Colt,  bentonic,  from  6en=head,  and  ton=good, 
tonic.] 

A.  Of  the  Mod.  Lat.  form  Betonica : 

Sot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Lamiacece  (Labiates).  The  calyx  is  ten-ribbed, 
with  five  awned  teeth,  and  the  lower  lip  of  the 
corolla  la  trifid.  Betonica  offl,cinali»t  or  Wood 
Betony,  grows  in 
shady  places.  It 
is  called  by  Ben- 
t  hum  and  others 
Stachys  beton- 
ica. 

B.  Oftheforms 
Betony,  Betaine. 
B  e  t  a  y  n  e,    and 
Beton:  The  Eng- 
lish name  of  the 
genus    Betonica 
(q.  v.),  and  spe- 
cially of  the  S. 
of  fie  inaHs,  or 
Wood  Betony. 
When     fresh    it 
has  an  intoxica- 
ting effect;    the 
dried  leaves  ex- 
cite sneezing.    The  roots  are  bitter  and  very  nau- 
seous, and  the  plant  is  used  to  dye  wool  a  fine  dark 
yellow. 

II  Brook  Betony:  A  plant  (ScropJm/arm  agua/ica, 
Linn.). 

PauVs  Betony:  A  plant  (Veronica  officinalis^ 
Linn.). 

Water   Betony :    The    same    as    Brook    Betony 
(Scrophularia  aquatica). 
bfi-td  ok,  *be-tooke,  pret.  ofv.    [BETAKE.] 
be-to  rn,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  torn.] 
Torn. 

"Whose  heart  betorn  out  of  his  panting  breast 
With  thine  own  hand    .    .    ." 

Sackville.  Tragedy  of  Gorboduc. 

tbe-tfiss',  r.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  toss.'}  To 
agitate ;  to  put  into  violent  motion.  To  toss  (lit.  or 

fig-)- 

"What  said  my  man,  when  my  betossed  soul 
Did  not  attend  him  as  we  rode?" 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  v.  3. 

b§-t6ss'ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BETOSS,  v.  f.] 
be-t6s'H3lng,  pr.  par.    [BETOSS,  v.  *.] 
*betowre,    *bitowre,    *bittore,    *bitture,    s. 
[BITTERN.] 

"Bustard,  betoiere,  and  shovelere." 

Babeesbrook  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  153. 

*be-tral§ed,  pa.  par.    [BETRAYED.]    (Chaucer.) 
be-trap  ,  r.  t.     [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  trap.     In 
A.  S.  betrceppan,]    To  entrap,  to  trip,  to  ensnare. 
"And  othir  mo,  that  condin  full  wel  preche, 
Betrapped  were,  for  aught  that  they  could  reche." 

Occleve:  Letter  of  Capide,  ver.  252. 
*be-trashed,  pa.  par.    [BETRAYED.] 
"And  he  thereof  was  all  abashed, 
Hia  owne  shadow  had  him  be  trashed.1" 

Romannt  of  the  Rose. 

bS-tra'y,  *blhtrai-en,  *bi-trai-in,  *be-tray-yn, 
*bi-traie  (Eng.)  *be-tr§y  -ess.  *be-tra  se  (O. 
Scotch),  v.  t.  &  i.  [From  Eng.  prefix  be,  and  O.  Eng. 
traie—to  betray.  In  Fr.  trahir;  O.  Fr.  trair,  trahir; 
Prov.  trayr,  tralr,  trahir,  tradar,  trachar;  Port. 
trahir;  Ital.  tradire ;  Lat.  trado=to  deliver,  to 
betray;  <mn*=over,  beyond;  and  do=to  give.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  To  give  up. 

1.  To  deliver  up  a  person  or  thing  unfaithfully  or 
treacherously.    (Used  of  the  surrender  of  a  person 
to  his  enemies,  or  an  army,  or  a  military  post  to  the 
foe.) 

"...  the  Son  of  man  shall  be  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  men." — Matthew  ivii.  2*2. 

2.  To  injure  by  revealing  a  secret  intrusted  to  one 
in  confidence;  or  make  known  faults  which  one  was 
bound  in  honor  to  conceal. 

(1)  Lit.;  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"Jones  who  was  perfectly  willing  to  serve  or  to  betray 
any  government  for  hire." — 31<tcaulaj/:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi, 

(2)  Fig.  (of  things) :  To  reveal,  to  make  known. 
Specially,  to  reveal  or  make  known  anything  not 
intended  to  be  communicated. 

"And  seemed  impatient  and  afraid 
That  our  tardy  flight  should  be  betrayed 
By  the  sound  our  norses*  hoof-beats  made." 

Longfellow:  The  Golden  Legend,  iv. 


betroth 

II.  To  act  treacherously,  even  when  there  is  no 
giving  up  of  any  person  or  tiling. 

1.  Gen.:    To  violate  the  trust  reposed  in  one. 

2.  Spec. :  To  violate  a  promise  made  in  courting  a 
female,  especially  to  seduce  her  under  promise  of 
marriage,  and  then  abandon  her  to  her  fate. 

"Ear,  far  beneath  the  shallow  maid 
He  left  believing  and  betray'd." 

By  mil:  The  Giaour: 

III.  To  mislead ;  to  lead  incautiously  into  more  or 
less  grave  error,  fault,  sin,  or  crime. 

"The  bright  genius  is  ready  to  be  so  forward,  as  often 
betrays  itself  into  errors  in  judgment."—  Watts. 

IV.  Fig.  (of  things) :  To  disappoint  expectation. 
B.  Intransitive   (formed  by  the  omission   of  the 

objective):  To  act  treacherously  to;  to  disappoint 
expectation. 

"Who  tells  whate'er  you  think,  whate'er  you  say, 
And  if  he  lie  not,  must  at  least  betray" 

Pope.-  Prologue  to  Satires,  298. 

be-tra  y-al,  s.  [Eng.  betray;  -a/.]  The  act  of 
betraying ;  the  state  of  being  betrayed.  Specially— 

1.  The  act  of  handing  over  an  individual,  a  mili- 
tary post,  or  the  supremo  interests  of  one's  country 
to  the  enemy. 

"  .  .  .  to  add  the  betrayal  of  his  country  hereafter 
to  his  multiplied  crimes."— A  mold:  History  of  A'owe, 
vol.  iii.,  ch.  xfv.,  p.  283. 

2.  The  act  of  violating  a  trust. 

"But  that  is  what  no  popular  assembly  could  do  with- 
out a  gross  betrayal  of  trust. "—Times,  November  16,  1877. 

3.  The  act  of  revealing  any  thing  which  it  was  oue's- 
interest  or  desire  to  conceal;  or  simply  the  act  of 
revealing  what  was  before  hidden ;  also  the  state  of 
being  so  revealed. 

"This,  if  it  be  simple,  true,  harmonious,  life-like,  it 
eeems  impossible  for  after  ages  to  counterfeit,  without 
much  treacherous  betrayal  of  a  later  hand." — Milmnn; 
History  of  Jews,  3d  ed.,  vol.  i.,  p.  44. 

be-tra  yed,  *be-traied,  *bl-trayde,  pa.  par* 
&a.  [BETRAY,  v.  <.] 

be-tra  y-5r,  «.    [Eng.  betray;  -cr.] 
I.  Lit.  (of  persons):    A  person  who   betrays;  a» 
traitor. 

1.  Gen. :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"  They  are  only  a  few  betrayers  of  their  country;  they 
are  to  purchase  coin,  perhaps  at  half-price,  and  vend  it 
among  us,  to  the  ruin  of  the  public."—  Sir/ft. 

2.  Spec.!  One  who  seduces  and  abandons  a  female- 
who  confided  in  his  good  faith. 

II.  Fig.  (of  persona  or  things) :  Any  person  who  or- 
thing  wnicn,  apparently  acting  for  one's  benefit,  is- 
really  injuring  one  seriously. 

"  Youth  at  the  very  best  is  but  a  betrayer  of  human  life- 
in  a  gentler  and  smoother  manner  than  age." — Pope:  Let- 
ter to  Steele  (1712). 

bS-tra  y-Ing,  *be-trai-ynge,  pr.  par.  &  au 
[BETEAY.] 

"Till  a  betraying  sickliness  was  seen 

To  tinge  his  cheek." 
t  Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

•fbe-tra'y-ment,  *be-trai-ment,  *.  [Eng.  betray ; 
-ment.~\  The  act  of  betraying;  the  state  of  being: 
betrayed. 

If  Betrayal  is  the  more  common  word. 

"...  confessingthem  to  be  innocent  whose  betrat— 
ment  they  had  bought." — Cdal:  Matthew,  ch.  xxvii. 

*be-trende,  v.  t.  [TRENDE.]  To  surround,  to- 
encircle. 

"Sorwe  hym  gan  betrende." — Sir  Ferumbras  (ed.  Herr- 
tage),  4,006. 

*be-trifle,  *be-trufle,  r.  /.  [O.  Fr.  trufter=t» 
trifle.]  To  mock  or  deceive  with  trifles. 

"Theos  and  othre  trufles  thet  he  bitvufteth  monie  men. 
mide." — Ancren  Riwle,  p.  106. 

tbe-trlm',  r.  /.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  trim.]  To- 
render  trim,  to  deck,  to  dress,  to  grace,  to  adorn,  to» 
embellish,  to  beautify,  to  decorate. 

"  Thy  banks  with  pioned  and  twilled  brims. 
Which  spongy  April  lit  thy  heat  bvtrims" 

Shakesp.;  Tempest,  iv.  1. 
tbS-trlm  med,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BETRIM.] 
tbe-trlm  -mlng,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BETRIM.] 
be-troth  ,  be-troth,  *betrouth,  v.  t.    [Eng.  pro- 
fix  be,  and  O.  Eng.  /roffc=  truth.] 
I.  Lit. :  To  affiance,  to  form  an  engagement. 

1.  To  promise  to  give  a  woman  in  marriage  to  a. 
certain  person. 

"  Fayre  Una  to  the  Redcrosse  Knight 
Betrouthed  is  with  joy." 

Sptnaer:  Fairy  Queen,  I.  iii. 

2.  To  promise  to  take  a  certain  woman  as  oue'a 
wife. 

"And  what  man  is  there  that  hath  betrothed  a  wife,  nn<t 
hath  not  taken  her?"— Deuteronomy  xi.  7. 
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3.  To  nominate  to  a  bishopric,  in  order  that  conse- 
cration may  take  place. 

"  If  any  person  be  consecrated  a  bishop  in  that  church 
-whereunto  he  was  not  before  betrothed,  he  shall  not 
receive  the  habit  of  consecration,  aa  not  being  canon- 
ical ly  promoted." — Ayliffv. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Divinely  to  select  a  people  to  stand  in  a  spe- 
•cial  relation  to  God  with  respect  to  worship  and 
privilege. 

"And  I  will  be troth  thee  unto  me  forever;  yea,  I  will 
•bet ruth  thee  unto  me  in  righteousness,  and  in  judgment, 
And  in  loving-kindness,  and  in  mercies.  I  will  even 
Betroth  thee  unto  me  in  faithfulness  .  .  . " — Hos.  ii. 
19,  20. 

2.  To  promise  to  a  thing  rather  than  a  person. 

"  By  Saul's  public  promise  she 
Was  sold  thus  and  betroth'dto  victory." 

Cowley.  The  Davideis,  bk.  iii. 

bS-troth  -9-1,  s.    [Eng.  betroth;  -all    The  act  of 

'betrothing;  the  state  of  being  betrothed;  affiance. 

"Under  the  open  sky  in  the  odorous  air  of  the  orchard, 

Bending  with  golden  fruit,  was  spread  the  feast  of 

betrothal."  Longfellow:  Evangeline,  pt.  ii. 

be  troth  ed,  *be-trouthed,  pa.  par,,  a.  &  s. 
^BETROTH.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pa.  par.  and  particip.  adj. :  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  Aft  subst. :  A  person  betrothed  to  one. 
**  My  Ariphilia,  this  my  dear  betroth' d." 

Glover:  Athenaid,  bk.  ii. 

be-troth  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &a.    [BETROTH.] 
"For  this  is  your  betrothing  day." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  v.  26. 

be-troth  -ment,  s.  [Eng.  betroth;  -went.]  The 
act  of  betrothing;  the  state  of  being  betrothed; 
betrothal. 

"  Sometimes  setting  out  the  speeches  that  pass  between 
them,  making  as  it  were  thereby  the  betrothment." — Expo- 
sition of  the  Canticles  (1585),  p.  6. 

*be-trum  pe,  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  Fr. 
tromper=to  deceive.]  To  deceive. 

".     .     .     till  nnewauyngour  straungere 
Me  and  my  realme  betrumpe  on  thes  manere?" 
Douglas:  Virgil,  120,  49.     (Scotch.)    (Jamieson.) 

tbe-trust  ,  t\  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  trust.]  To 
intrust,  to  give  in  trust.  Used— 

1.  Of  trusting  anything  to  a  person, 

"  Betrust  him  with  all  the  good  which  our  capacity  will 
allow  us." — Grew. 

2.  Of  trusting  anything  to  the  memory. 
"Whatsoever  you  would  betntatta  your  memory,  let  it 

be  disposed  in  a  proper  method."—  Watts. 

tbe-triist  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BETRUST.] 

fbe  trust  -Ing,  pr.  par.    [BETRUST.] 

tbe-trust -ment,  s.    [Eng.  betrust;  -men/.]   The 

act  of  intrusting;  the  thing  intrusted. 

bet'-sa,   bet  -so,  s.     [Ital.]     The  smallest  coin 

current  in  Venice;  worth  about  a  farthing. 

"And  what   must  I  give  you?    Bra.  At  a  word  thirty 

livres,  I'll  not  bate  you  a  betso." — Antiquary:  O.  PI.,  i.  47. 

*bett ,  a.    [BETTER.]    (Spenser.) 
bet  -ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BET,  v.] 
*bet-ten,  v.t.    [A.  S.  betan  =  to  make  better.]  To 
amend. 

"  Betten  misdedes,  and  clone  lif  leden    .    .    ." 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  3,637. 

bet-ter,  *bet-tyr,  *bet-ere,  *bet-er,  *b6t, 
*bette,  a.,  s.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  bet,  bett  (adv.)=better; 
Cetera,  betra  (adj.  m.) ;  betere^betre  (f.)=bettor.  In 
Sw.  batire:  Icel.  betri,  betr;  Dan.bedre;  Dut.beter; 
O.lce\.&O.Vris.bet;O.L.Gcr.bet,bat;  N.H.Oer. 
lesser:  M.  H.  Ger.  bezzer;  O.  H.  Ger.  beziro,  peziro, 
j>az;  Goth,  batisa,  from  6ate=good.  Compare  Sansc. 
•6fcat2ra=£lad,  happy.  Better  is  generally  called  the 
•comparative  of  good,  as  Bosworth  terms  the  A.  S. 
beterat  betra,  the  comparative  of  god.  This  arrange- 
ment is  only  conventional ;  good.  A.  S.  god,  is  from 
one  root,  and  better  and  best  (A.  S.  betst,  betest), 
from  another,  of  which  the  real  positive  is  O.  Eng. 
ami  A.  S.  bet.]  [BEST,  GOOD.] 

A.  --Is  adj.:  In  signification  the  comparative  of 
good. 

I.  Of  persons : 

1.  Having  good  qualities  in  larger  measure  than 
those  possessed  by  some  person  or  persons  with 
whom  a  comparison  is  made  or  a  contrast  is  drawn. 
The  shades  of  meaning  are  infinite.  The  following 
-are  only  some  leading  ones : 

(1)  Superior  in  physical,  mental,  moral,  or  spir- 
itual qualities;  or  in  skill*  knowledge,  or  anything 
similar;  or  in  two  of  those  qualities  combined. 
"Troilusis  the  better  man  of  the  two." 

Shakesp.-  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i.  2. 
"He  is  a  buffer  scholar  than  I." 

Ibid.;  Kerry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  i. 


(2)  Having  these  good  qualities  in  actual  exer- 
cise: discharging  one's  public  or  private  duties  in 
an  excellent  manner. 

"  You  suy  you  are  a  better  soldier    .     .     ." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  3. 

2.  Improved  in  health. 

"  I  rejoice,  I  greatly  rejoice  to  hear  that  you  are  better.'* 
—  Young  to  Richardson  (1758). 

3.  Improved  in  circumstances;   specially  in  the 
phrase  better  off. 

II.  Of  things: 

1.  Concomitant   to   or   evincing    high    physical, 
mental,  or  other  qualities. 

"  I  have  seen  better  faces  in  my  time. 
Than  stand  on  any  shoulders  that  I  see  " 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

2.  Produced    by   more    intellectual    knowledge, 
good  taste,  or  anything  similar. 

"And  taught  his  Romans  in  much  better  meter." 

Pope:  Epilogue  to  Satires. 

3.  More   advantageous;    more   to   be   preferred; 
preferable. 

"Having  a  desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ, 
which  is  far  better."— Phil.  i.  23. 

4.  More  acceptable. 

"Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice."— 1  Samuel 
iv.  22. 

5.  More  prosperous,  as  in  the  phrase,  to  have  seen, 
or  to  have  known  better  days. 

"We  have  seen  better  days    .    .    ." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  2. 

"Far  from  those  scenes;    which    knew    their   better 
days.1'  Thomson:  Seasons;  Autumn. 

6.  Greater,  larger. 

"...    a  candle,  the>better  part  burnt  out." 

Shakesp.:  2  Henry  IV.,  i.  2. 

If  Better  cheap,  better  cheape  (Eng.) ,  better  schape 
(Scotch),  used  as  adv.  or  ad/.  =  more:  A  better 
bargrfin,  cheaper. 

"Thou  shalt  have  it  back  again  better  cheape 
By  a  hundred  markes  than  I  had  it  of  thee." 

Ketiques,  ii.  134. 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Of  persons;  Superiors;  persons  of  higher  rank 
or  qualities  than  the  one  witn  whom  comparison  is 
made;  rarely  in  singular. 

"If  our  betters  play  at  that  game    .    .    ." 

Bhakeip.:  Timon  of  Athens,  L  2. 

"The  courtesy  of  nations  allows  you  my  better,  in  that 
you  are  the  first-born."—  Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  i.  L 

II.  Of  things: 

1.  Superiority,  advantage.    (Used  specially  in  the 
phrase,  to  have  or  get  the  better  of;    meaning  to 
have  or  gain  the  advantage  of,  to  have  or  gain  the 
superiority  over.) 

"  The  voyage  of  Drake  and  Hawkins  was  unfortunate: 
yet,  in  such  sort  as  doth  not  break  our  prescription,  to 
have  had  the  better  of  the  Spaniards." — Bacon. 

"You  think  fit 

To  get  the  better  of  me."  Southeme. 

2.  Improvement.    (Used  specially  in  the  phrase, 
for  the  better=so  as  to  produce  improvement.) 

"  If  I  have  altered  him  anywhere  for  the  better,  I  must 
at  the  same  time  acknowledge  that  I  could  have  done 
nothing  without  him."— Dryden. 

3.  A  larger  number  than ;  as, "  better  than  a  dozen  " 
=moro  than  twelve.    (Scotch.)     (Jamieson.) 

4.  A  highxr  price  than;  as,  "paid  better  than  a 
shilling,'    t.   c.,    more    than    a  shilling.    (Scotch.) 
(Jamieson.) 

C.  -4s  adverb:  In  a  superior  manner;  to  a  degree 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  person  with  whom 
or  the  thing  with  which  comparison  is  made  or  con- 
trast is  drawn.    (The  word  is  used  whatever  the 
nature  of  the  superiority.) 

1.  In  a  superior  manner  to;  in  a  more  excellent 
way :  more  advantageously,  more  successfully,  pref- 
erably. 

"...    better  be  with  the  dead    .    .    ." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

"  He  that  would  know  the  idea  of  infinity,  cannot  do 
better  than  by  considering  to  what  infinity  is  attributed." 
— Locke. 

2.  In  a  superior  degree ;  to  a  greater  extent. 

"  Never  was  monarch  better  feared." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  ii.  2. 

bet-ter,  v.  t.  &  i.  [From  better,  a.,  s.  &  adv. 
(q.  v.)  In  A.  S.  betrian,  beterian=  to  bo  better,  to 
excel,  to  make  better ;  Sw.  htittra;  Icel.  betra:  Dan. 
bed  re ;  Dut.  beteren;  X.  H.  Ger.  bessern;  M.  H. 
Ger.  bezzern;  O.  H.  Ger.  beziron,  peziron.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*l.  To  excel,  to  exceed,  to  surpass. 

"What  you  do 
Still  betters  what  is  done." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 


*2.  To  give  superiority  to,  to  give  advantage  to, 
to  advance,  to  support. 

"  The  king  thought  his  honor  would  suffer,  during  a 
treaty,  to  better  a  party." — Bacon. 

3.  To  ameliorate,  to  improve ;  to  reform. 

(a)  Gen.:  Of  anything  which  has  defects  or  is  in 

itself  evil. 

"In  this  small  hope  of  bettering  future  ill." 

Byron:  The  Vision  of  Judgment,  13. 

(b)  Spec.:  Of  one's  financial  or  other  resources, 
one's  situation  in  society,  or  anything  similar. 

"Heir  to  all  his  lands  and  goods, 
Which  I  have  better'd,  rather  than  decreas'd." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

H  In  the  latter  sense  it  is  often  used  reflexively. 

"No  ordinary  misfortunes  of  ordinary  misgovernment 
would  do  so  much  to  make  a  nation  wretched,  as  the  con- 
stant progress  of  physical  knowledge  and  the  constant 
effort  of  every  man  to  better  himself  will  do  to  make  a 
nation  prosperous." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,ch.  iii. 

t(c)  To  make  better  in  health;  to  improve  the 
health. 

" .  .  .  and  was  nothing  bettered,  but  rather  grew 
worse  .  .  .  '*—  Mark  v.  26. 

B.  Intransitive:  To  become  better. 

bet  -tered,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BETTER,  r.  t.} 

bet-tgr-Ing,  *bet  -ter-jfng,  pr.  par.  [BETTER.] 

A.  As  present  participle :  In  senses  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  verb. 

B.  -4s  substantive :  Improvement. 

"The  Romans  took  pains  to  hew  out  a  passage  for  these 
lakes  to  discharge  themselves  for  the  bettering  of  the  air." 
— Addison. 

fbettering-house,  s.  A  house  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  offenders. 

tbet  -ter-ment,  *.    [Eng.  better;  -ment.] 

J.  Gen.:  The  operation  of  making  better. 

" .  .  .  nor  our  sickness  liable  to  the  despair  of  better- 
ment and  melioration." — W.  Montague:  Ess.,  pt.  ii. 

2.  Law  (pi.):  An  improvement  upon  an  estate, 
which  renders  it  more  valuable  than  it  was  at  th& 
outset. 

tbet'-te'r-most,  a.    [Eng.  better;  mosf.]    Best. 

tb§t'-ter-ness  (Eng.),  *bet-tir-ness  (O.Scotch), 
s.  [Eng.  better;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  superior  to ;  superiority. 

(a)  Generally. 

"All  bettemess  or  pre-eminency  of  virtue."— Dr.  Tooker: 
Fabr.  of  the  Church  (1604),  p.  94. 

(b)  Specially:  Of  land.    (O.Scotch.) 

"  That  the  thrid  parte  of  the  half  of  the  landis  of  Medop 
are  bett ir  than  the  thrid  parte  of  the  landis  of  Munis- 
toun.  And  because  the  modificatioune  of  the  hettirneft  of 
the  said  tercis  .  .  ."—  Act  Dom.  Cone.,  A.,  1492,  pp.  247-8. 

2.  Amelioration;  emendation.    (Used  specially  of 

health.)    (Scotch.)    (Jamieson.) 

bet  -ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [BET.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial 
adjective:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb. 

C.  As  substantive :    The  act  of  laying  a  wager. 

"Sharp laws  were  passed  against  betting." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

betting-book,  s.  A  book  in  which  a  betting- 
man  enters  his  bets. 

betting-house,  s.  A  house  where  betting  is 
habitually  carried  on. 

betting-man,.*;.  One  who  habitually  bets ;  one 
who  makes  his  living  by  betting  against  others  less 
astute  than  himself. 

bet'-tSr,  s.  [Eng.  bet(t);  sufiix  -or.]  One  who 
bets ;  one  who  lays  wagers. 

"...  but,  notwithstanding  he  wits  &  very  fair  bet- 
tor, nobody  would  take  him  up."— Addison. 

bet'-ty4,  s.  [From  Eng.  Betty,  a  familiar  name 
for  Elizabeth.  It  is  given  in  satire  to  insinuate  that 
Betty,  the  maidservant,  niay  at  times  be  tempted  to 
break  open  doors  as  the  instrument  called  after  her 
is  made  to  do.]  A  "jemmy,"  a  short  crowbar. 
(Slang.) 

"...  the  stratagems,  the  arduous  exploits,  and  the 
nocturnal  sea lades  of  needy  heroes,  describing  the  power- 
ful bftty,  or  the  artful  picklock." — Arbuthnot:  H<s(i>nj  of 
John  Bull. 

bet  \l-l9-,  «.  [In  Ital.  betulla;  from  Lat.  belula, 
sometimes  hctulla;  from  Celt,  betu;  Gael.  beithe= 
the  birch.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
order  BetulacefiB  (Birchworts).  The  Betula  alba,  or 
('Omtnon  Birch,  the  B.  nana,or  Dwarf  Birch,  and 
the  B.  p(inyracea,or  Paper  or  Canoe  Birch,  are 
species  included  in  this  gonus.  [BiKCH.] 
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betulaceae 

bet  -n-la-ce-89  (Bartling,  Lindley),  bgt-u-Ii- 
ne-86  (L.  C.  Richard),  s.  pi.  [BETCLA.] 

Hot . :  An  order  of  plants  ranked  by  Lindley  under 
bis  Amental  alliance,  and  called  by  him  in  English 
Birchworts.  They  have  monteceous  flowers,  with 
amentaceous  inflorescence;  calyx  of  small  scales; 
corolla,  none.  There  is  no  cupule  in  the  female. 
The  ovary  is  superior  and  two-celled,  with  a  solitary 
pendulous  ovule  in  each.  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
simple,  with  the  primary  veins  often  running 
straight  from  the  midrib  to  the  margin.  The 
stipules  are  deciduous.  There  are  but  two  genera, 
Betula  (Birch)  and  Alnus  (Alder),  both  containing 
trees  or  shrubs  belonging  to  temperate  climates. 
Known  species,  sixty-five. 

bet  -n-llne,  s.  [FromLat.  betula  (q.  v.),  andsuff. 
•inf.]  A  resinous  substance  obtained  from  the  bark 
of  the  Black  Birch  (Betula  nigra).  It  is  called  also 
BIRCH  CAMPHOK  (q.  v.). 

bet-u-lln -5-88,  s.pl.    [BETULACE.S:.] 
be-tumb  -led  (led  as  eld),  a.    [Eng.  prefix  be, 
and  tumbled.]    Tumbled  about;  put  in  disorder. 
"  This  said,  from  her  betumbled  couch  she  starteth, 
To  find  some  desperate  instrument  of  death." 

Skakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,037,  1,038. 

*be-turn,  *bi-torn,  *bi-turn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  & 
betyrnan.]  To  turn  back,  return. 

"  Reveitere  ad  me  .  .  .  biturn  the  and  cum  ayian." 
— Ancren  Riwle,  p.  394. 

bS-tfi  -t5r,  r.  /.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  tutor.]  To 
tutor  thoroughly ;  to  act  the  tutor  to,  to  instruct. 
(Coleridge.) 

be-tii  -t8red,  pa. par.  &  a.    [BETTJTOE.] 

be-tu  -tor-Ing,  pr.  par.    [BETUTOH.] 

tbe-twat  -tied  (tied  =  teld),  a.    [Eng.  pref.  be, 

and  twattle  =  to  prate,  to  chatter.]    Confounded, 

overpowered,  stupefied. 
IT  Still  used  in  the  north  of  England.    (Todd.) 

be-twe  en,  *be-twene,  *by-twene,  »by-twyue, 
*by  twene,  prep.,  adv.  &  s.  [From  Eng.  be  =  by, 
and  twain=two.  In  A.  S.  betweonum,  betweonan, 
6e<wj/nan=between,  among;  from  prefix  be,  and 
twegen=tvfO.] 

A.  As  preposition  : 

1.  Of  space :  In  the  space  intermediate  between 
two  persons,  places,  or  things. 

"...  and  the  vail  shall  divide  unto  you  between  the 
holy  place  and  the  most  holy." — Exodus  xzvi.  33. 

2.  During  the  interval  between  two  dates  or  por- 
tions of  time,  more  or  less  intermediate  between 
two  quantities,  qualities,  or  degrees. 

" .  .  .  and  the  whole  assembly  shall  kill  it  [the  pas- 
chal lamb]  between  the  two  evenings." — Exodus  xii.  6 
(margin). 

3.  More  fig.:  In  an  indefinite  number  of  senses. 
Specially — 

(1)  Standing  in  a  certain  intermediate  relation  to 
two  parties  or  beings. 

" .  .  .  one  mediator  between  God  and  men  .  .  ." 
—1  nmotky  ii.  5. 

(2)  Shared  or  mutually  held  by  two  beings  or 
persons. 

"  .  .  .  Castor  and  Pollux,  with  only  one  soul  between 
them,  .  .  ." — Locke. 

(3)  Mutually  affecting  parties  or  beings  in  a  cer- 
tain relation  to  each  otner. 

".  .  .  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman, 
and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed  .  .  ." — Genesis  iii.  15. 

(4)  From  one  to  another. 

"He  should  think  himself  nnhnppy  if  things  should  go 
BO  between  them,  as  he  should  not  be  able  to  acquit  him- 
self of  ingratitude  toward  them  both." — Bacon. 

(5)  As  noting  persons  who  or  things  which  differ. 
"...   How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opinions?   .    .    ." 

— 1  Kings  xviii.  21. 

T  In  strict  accuracy  between  is  used  only  of  two. 
When  there  are  more  than  twot  the  proper  term  to 
use  is  among ;  but  this  distinction  is  not  always  ob- 
served. 

B.  As  adverb  (produced  by  the  omission  of  the  sub- 
stantive  after   the  preposition   between.) :    In   the 
same  senses  as  bericeen,  prep.  (q.  v.) 

"  .  .in  the  Sabbath  between."— Acts  xiii.  42  (mar- 
gin). 

C.  As  substantive : 

Needle  Manuf.,  pi.   (Betweens):    Needles    inter- 
mediate between  sharps  and  blunts.    (Knight.) 
between-decks,  twist-decks,  s. 
JV«wf. :  The   space  between  any  two  decks  of  a 

Vl's-i'l. 

Between  hay  and  grass:  Taken  from  farm-life, 
and  referring  to  a  season  in  which  there  is  nothing 
doing  and  nothing  coming  in. 
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'between-put,  "bitwene-putte,  r.  (.  To  insert  or 
place  between. 

"  Y  soughte  of  hem  a  man  that  shulde  bitwene-putte  an 
hegge,  and  stoude  sette  enen  agens  me  fro  the  loond." — 
Wycliffe  (Ezech.  ixii.  30). 

be-twlxt ,  *be-twix,  *be-twixe,  *be-twlx-en, 
*bl-twixe,  *bi-tuex  (Eng.),  *be-tweesh  (O. 
Scotch), prep.  &  adv.  [From  Eng.  prefix  be,  and 
twixt.  In  A.  S.  betwyxt,  betwyx,  betwujct.  betmir, 
betweox,  betweohs,  betweoh,  betwyh,  betwih,  betwy= 
betwixt ;  from  prefix  be,  and  twy=tvio.] 

A.  As  preposition  : 

1.  Lit.:  In  the  space  intermediate  between  two 
persons,  places,  or  things. 

"  .  .  .  by  the  gate  betwixt  the  two  walls." — Jeremiah 
x  nil.  4. 

2.  Intermediate   between  two  times,  quantities, 
qualities,  or  degrees. 

3.  Morefig.:  In  relation  of  intercourse  or  partner- 
ship with  ;  in  distinction  from ;  from  one  to  another. 
With  the  same  variations  of  signification  as  BE- 
TWEEN (q.  v.). 

"...  see,  God  is  witness  betwixt  me  and  thee." — 
Genesis  xxxi.  GO. 

"  Five  years  since  there  was  some  speech  of  marriage 
Betwixt  myself  and  her." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

B.  As  adverb  (produced  by  the  omission  of  the  sub- 
stantive  after   the  preposition   betwixt) :    In   the 
sense  between. 

"...  and  commandeth  it  not  to  shine  by  the  cloud 
that  cometh  betwixt." — Job  xxxvi.  32. 

*be-ty  -den,  v.  t.  &  i.  [BETIDE.]  (Prompt,  Parti.) 

*be-tylle,  s.  [BEETLE.]  A  mallet.  (Prompt. 
Part:) 

*be-tyn,  v.  t.    [BEAT,  v.} 

*be-tyne,  *bi-tyne,  'bitune,  t;.  t.  [A.  S. 
betynan.]  To  hedge  in,  inclose. 

"  The  Louerd  bitunde  him  withinnen  the  meyienes 
wombe  Marie." — Anoren  Rtwle,  p.  76. 

*be  -tjfnge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [BEATING.] 

As  subst. :  An  instrument  for  inflicting  stripes  or 

other  beating  with. 
" Betynge  (instrument    P.):    Instrumentutn    verberacu- 

lum." — Prompt.  Parv. 

•be-tyX  s.    [BEET.]    Beet, 

"  Betys  herbe:  Beta  vel  bleta." — Prompt.  Parv. 
bench  (eft guttural),*.    [BOUGH.]    (Scotch.) 

beu-cnel  (ch  guttural) ,  v.  t.  [From  Dut.  bochelen 
=  to  plod.]  To  walk  with  short  steps,  or  in  a  con- 
strained or  halting  manner;  to  stumble.  (Jamieson.) 

beQ-chel  (eft  guttural),  s.  [From  Dut.  bochel= 
a  humpback.  Comp.  also  Dut.  beugel;  Sw.  bygel 
=  a  ring,  a  stirrup,  and  Ger.  biigel=a  harp,  a  bow.] 
A  little,  feeble,  crooked  creature. 

beu'-chlt  (c  silent),  no.  par.  [A  S.  6ugan=to 
bow,  to  bend,  to  stoop.]  Bowed,  crooked. 

"  Kest  down  thare  beuchtt  ankeris  ferme  of  grip." 
Douglas:  Virgil,  162,  23.     (Jamieson.) 

beu-dan  -tite,  fbeu-dan'-tine,  s.  [Named  after 
T.  S.  Beudant,  who  published  a  work  on  mineralogy 
at  Paris,  the  first  edition  in  1824,  the  second  in  1832. 
Suffixes  -ite  and  -t'ue.] 

1.  Jtin.  (o/<fte/orm  beudantite.)    A  mineral,  hav- 
ing its  crystals  modified  acute  rhombohedrons.    Its 
hardness  is  3'5  to  4'5 ;  its  sp.  gr.  4 — 4'3 ;  its  luster 
vitreous,  sub-adamantine,  or  resinous ;  its  color, 
various  hues  of  green,  black,  or  brown.    Composi- 
tion:  Phosphoric  acid,  1'46  to  13'22;  arsenic  acid, 
from  a  trace  to  13'60;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  37 '65— 
49-69 ;  oxide  of  lead,  23"43— 26'92 ;  oxide  of  copper,  a 
trace  to  2'45;  water,  8'49— 12'29.    It  occurs  at  the 
Glendone  iron  mines  near  Cork ;  it  is  found  also  on 
the  Continent  at  Nassau.    There  are  two  varieties 
of  it,  the  one  containing  phosphoric  acid  with  little 
or  no  arsenic,  and  the  other  arsenic  acid  with  little 
phosphoric  acid.    (Dana.) 

2.  (Of  the   forms  beudantite   and   beudantine.) 
Beudantite  ofCovelli :  A  mineral,  a  variety  of  Nepho- 
line  (q.  v.).    (Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  and  Dana.) 

beugh  (ah  guttural),  «.    [Isl.  bog;  Ger.  6t«7=a 
bend,  a  bow,  a  flexure.]    A  limb,  a  leg.    (Scotch.) 
"Sym  lap  on  horse-back  lyke  a  rae, 

And  ran  him  till  a  heuch: 
Says  William,  cum  ryde  down  this  brae; 

Thocht  ye  suld  brek  a  bfugh." 
Scott:  Evergreen,  ii.  183,  St.  16.     (Jamieson.) 

*beu-gle,  a.  [A.  S.  fcnoan=to  bow;  Ger.  bilgel— 
a  hoop,  a  bow.]  Crooked. 

beugle-backed,  «.    Crook-backed;  shaped  like 
the   Ixxly   of   a    beetle.     (Watson:    Coll.,   ii.    54.) 
(Jamieson.) 
beuk,  s.    [BOOK.]    (Scotch.) 

"  My  grannie  she  bought  me  a  be «A-, 
And  I  held  awo  to  the  school." 

Burns:  Jolly  Beggars. 


bevel-tool 

•beuke,  pa.  par.  [A.  S.  boc,  pret.  of  6acan=to 
bake.J  Baked. 

"  For  skant  of  vittale,  the  comes  in  qnernis  of  stane 
Thay  grand,  and  syne  beuke  at  the  lyre  ilk  ane." 

Douglas:   Virgil,  18,  37.     (Jamieson.) 

beus  -tite,  «.  [In  Ger.  beustit.  Named  after 
Freiherr  von  Beust.]  A  mineral,  called  also  Epi- 
dote  (q.  v.). 

*be-vap-Id,  pa.  par.  [Derived  from  O.  Eng. 
be-wappid  =  thoroughly  whopped  or  beaten  (7) 
(Skeat).  Or  from  Bosworth's  A.  S.  waptan=to 
waver,  to  be  astonished  (?)  (Herrtage).]  Thor- 
oughly beaten;  or  possibly  the  same  as  BEWHAPED 
(q.  v.). 

"...    for  thai  buth  negh  bevapid." 

Sir  Ferumbras  (ed.  Herrtage),  3,037. 

*be-var,  *be-vir,  *be-ViS,  «.  [From  Fr.  bavard. 
=  a  babbler,  a  tell-tale j  baveur=&  driveler;  from 
iaver=to  slobber,  to  drivel ;  or  perhaps  connected 
with  L.  Ger.  bevern=to  tremble,  shake.]  One  who 
is  worn  out  with  age. 

"The  bevar  hoir  said  to  this  berly  berne." 
Henrysone:  Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  133.     (Jamteson.) 

bev'-el,  fbeV-Il,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  biveau,  buveau; 
O.  Fr.  beveau,  beauveau;  Sp.  bayvel,  baivel.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Lit,  <fr  Tech.  (in  Masonry,  Joinery,  tfrc.) : 

1.  An  obtuse  or  an  acute  angle ;  any  angle  except 
one  of  90°. 

"The  brethren  of  the  mystic  level, 
May  hing  their  head  in  woefu'  li>'r<:l." 

Burns:  Tarn  Samson's  Elegy. 

2.  An  instrument  for  setting  off  any  angle  or  bevel 
from  a  straight  line  or  surface,  much  used  by  artifi- 
cers of  all  descriptions  for  adjusting  the  abutting 
surfaces  of  work  to  the  same   inclination.    It  is 
composed  of  two  jointed  arms,  one  of  which  is 
brought  up  square  against  the  lino  or  surface  from, 
which  the  angle  is  to  be  set  off,  and  the  other  then 
adjusted   to    the    desired    bevel    or    inclination* 
(Knight.)    [BEVEL-SQUARE.] 

3.  Stereotyping:  A  slug  cast  nearly  type-high,  and 
with  chamfered  edges. 

4.  The  obliquity  of  the  edge  of  a  saw-tooth  across 
the  face  of  the  blade. 

II.  Fig. :  A  violent  push  with  the  elbow ;  a  stroke. 
(Scotch.) 

"  With  that  Truth  took  him  by  the  neck. 
And  gave  him  their,  as  some  suppone, 
Three  bevels  till  he  gard  him  beck." 

Pennecuik.    (Jamteson.) 

B.  As  adjective:  Having   an    angle   not   of  90% 
oblique;  pertaining  to  a  bevel.    [A.] 

bevel-angle,  s.  An  oblique  angle.  [BEVEL, 
A.  1.] 

bevel-edge,  bevil-edge,  s.    (Chiefly  Scotch.) 
Among  masons:  The  edge  of  a  sharp  tool  sloping 
toward  the  point.    (Jamieson.) 

bevel-gearing,  s. 

Gear :  Cogged  wheels  whose  axes  form  an  angle* 
with  each  other,  the  faces  of  the  cogs  being  oblique 
with  their  shafts,  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  the  teeth 
•with  their  respective  shafts  being  equal  to  90°. 

bevel  plumb-rule, «. 

Engineering :  A  surveyor's  instrument  for  adjust- 
ing the  slope  of  embankments. 

_  bevel  scroll-saw,  s.  A  machine  for  sawing  ship- 
timber  to  the  proper  curve  and  bevel.  The  saw  is 
mounted  on  a  circulai  frame,  and  reciprocated  by 
means  of  a  rod  and  eccentric.  By  inclining  the  saw 
in  its  frame  any  required  bevel  may  be  cut,  the- 
curve  being  given  by  moving  the  carriage  on  its 
circular  track,  so  as  to  vary  the  presentation  of  the 
timber. 

bevel-square,  s.    A  square,  the  blade  of  which 


Bevel-squares. 

is  adjustable  to  any  angle  in  the  stock,  and  retained 
at  any  "  set "  by  a  clamping-screw ;  a  bevel. 

bevel-tool,  s. 

Turning :  A  turner's  tool  for  forming  grooves  and 
tapers  in  wood.  Right-hand  or  left-hand  bevels  are 
used,  according  as  the  work  tapers  to  the  right  or 
left  of  the  workman. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     wg,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p6t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wSrk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     ciire,    unite,     cur,    rflle,     fill;     try,     Syrian,     se,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


bevel-wheel 
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beware 


bevel-wheel,  s. 

Machinery : 

1.  Properly:   A  wheel,  the  angle  of  whose  work- 
ins-face  is  more  or  less  than  45°. 

2.  M&re  loosely :  A  cog-wheel,  the  working-faco  of 
which  is  oblique  with  the  axis.    Its  nse  is  usually 
in    connection   with 

another  bevel-wheel 
on  a  shaft  at  right 
angles  to  that  of  the 
former,  but  not  al- 
ways so.  When  the 
wheels  are  of  the 
same  size  and  their 
shafts  have  a  rect- 


angular relation,  the 
working-faces  of  the 
wheels  are  at  an 
angle  of  45°  with  the 


a 

Bevel-wheels. 


Beveled. 


respective  shafts.  When  the  shafts  are  arranged 
obliquely  to  each  other,  a  certain  obliquity  of  the 
cogs  of  the  wheels  becomes  necessary.  [Knight.) 

bev  -el,  tbev'-Il,  v.  t.  &  i.    [From  bevil,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  Transitive: 

\.  Of  objects  of  human  manufacture:  To  cut  to  a 
bevel  angle. 

"  These  rabbets  are  ground  square;  but  the  rabbets  on 
the  groundsel  are  beveled  downward,  that  rain  may  the 
freeher  fall  off." — Moxon. 

2.  Of  objects  in  nature:  To  cause  to  possess  a 
bevel. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  deflect  from  the  perpendicular. 

"  Their  houses  are  very  ill  built,  their  walls  bevil,  with- 
out one  right  angle  in  any  apartment." — Swift. 

bev -eled,  tbev -elled,  tbev -lied,  pa.  par.&a. 
[BEVEL,  v.] 

A.  Sen. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Min.   (of  the  form  beviled) :  The    term   used 
when  the  edges  of  a  crystal  are 

replaced  by  two  planes,  separated 
only  by  an  edge.  (Philips.)  Slight 
bevelments  do  not,  as  a  rule,  alter 
the  form  of  a  crystal;  larger  ones 
change  it  completely. 

2.  Heraldry  (of  the  form  beviled). 
Of  ordinaries:    Having   the   out- 
ward lines   turned   in    a   sloping 
direction. 

beveled-wheel, «.   The  same  as 
BEVEL-WHBEL  (q.  v.). 
bev  -el-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [BEVEL,  v.] 

A.  As  present  participle:    Forming  to   a   bevel 
angle. 

B.  As  adjective :  Slanting  toward  a  bevel  angle ; 
not  in  a  straight  line. 

C.  As  substantive: 
I.  Technically: 

1.  Carp.:  The  sloping  of  an  arris,  removing  the 
square  edge. 

2.  Shipwrighting : 

(a)  The  opening  and  closing  of  angle-iron  frames 
in  order  to  meet  the  plates  which  form  the  skin  of 
the  ship,  so  that  the  faying  surface  of  the  side-arm 
of  the  angle-iron  may  exactly  correspond  to  the 
shape  of  the  plating.  The  beveling  is  performed  by 
smiths  while  the  iron  is  lying  hot  upon  the  leveling- 
hlock. 

(b)  The  angles  which  the  sides  and  edges  of  each 
piece  of  the  frame  make  with  each  other. 

^  A  standing  beveling  is  made  on  the  outside ;  an 
under  beveling  is  one  on  the  inner  surface  of  a  frame 
of  timber. 

II.  Ordinary  Language.  Of  objects  in  nature:  The 
same  as  BEVELMENT  (q.  v.). 

"...  when  there  is  along  with  the  dentated  margins 
B  degree  of  beveling  of  one,  so  that  one  bone  rests  on 
another."— Todd  <fr  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anal.,  i.  133. 

beveling-board,  s. 

X/tii'huilding :  A  flat  piece  of  wood  on  which  the 
bevel~ings  of  the  several  pieces  of  a  ship's  structure 
are  marked. 

beveling-edge,  .-•. 

Shipbuilding:  One  edge  of  a  ship's  frame  which 
is  in  contact  with  the  skin,  and  which  is  worked 
from  the  molding-edge  or  that  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  draft. 

beveling-niacliine,  s. 

Bookbinding:  A  machine  in  which  the  edge  of  a 
board  or  book-cover  is  beveled.  The  table  on  which 
the  material  is  laid  is  hinged  to  the  bed-piece,  and 
may  bo  supported  at  any  desired  angle  by  the  pawl- 
brace  and  a  rack,  so  as  to  present  the  material  at 
any  inclination  to  the  knife.  (Knight.) 


bev  -el-ment,  s.    [Eng.  bevel,  and  suff.  -ment.] 
Min.  c£  Crystallog. :  The  replacement  of  the  edge 
of  a  crystal  by  two  similar  planes  equally  inclined 
to  the  including  faces  or  adjacent  planes. 

•be  -vgr  (l),  'be-uer,  s.  &  a.    [BEAVER  (1).] 

A.  As  substantive :  A  beaver. 

"  Besyde  Lochnes  —  ar  mony  martrikis,  belters,  quhi- 
tredis,  and  toddis."— Bellend. :  Descr.,  ch.  8. 

B.  As  adjective :  Made  of  beaver. 

"  Uppon  his  heed  a  Flaundrisch  bever  hat." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  274. 

»be -v5r  (2),  s.    [BEAVER  (2).] 

"  Which  yeelded,  they  their  berers  up  did  reare." 

Spenser:  Fairy  Queen,  IV.  vi.  25. 

be  v-er,  *be'-uer  (3),  s.  [O.  Fr.  bevre,  beivre, 
baivre,  boivre ;  Prov.  beure ;  Ital.  bevere ;  from  Lat. 
6t'6o=to  drink.] 

1.  A  drinking  time;  drinking. 

"  Ar.  What,  at  your  bever,  gallants? 
Mar.  Will't  please  your  ladyship  to  drink?" 

Ben  Jonson:  Cynthia's  Revets. 

2.  A  small    collation,  lunch,  or  repast   between 
meals. 

"The  French,  as  well  men  as  women,  besides  dinner 
and  supper,  use  breakfasts  and  bevers." — Moryson:  Itin- 
erary. 


T  A  contemporary  of  Spenser's,  who  wrote  a  glos- 
sary to  the  poet's  "  Shepherd's  Calendar,"  includes 
bevy  in  his  list  of  old  words,  but  since  then  it  has 
completely  revived.  (Trench:  English  Past  and 
Present,  p.  55.) 

*be  -vy~r,  «.    [BEAVEB  (1).]    (Prompt.  Pan.) 
"hew.  a.  [Fr.  6eau=beautiful,flne,  good.]    Good, 
honorable. 
*I  Bew  schyris,  bew  schirris :  Good  sirs. 

"Sa  faris  with  me,  bete  schyris,  wil  ye  berk, 
Can  not  persaif  an  fait  in  at  my  werk." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  2T2,  31.     (Jamieson.) 

be-wail ,   *be-waile,    *be-wayle,   »by-weyle, 
v.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  wail.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  wail  for;  or  simply  to  cause,  to 
compass  ( T) . 

"  As  when  a  ship  that  flyes  fayre  under  sayle 
An  hidden  rocke  escaped  hath  unawares 
That  lay  in  waite  her  wrack  for  to  beieaile." 

Spenser:  Fairy  Queen,  I.  vi.  L 

2.  To  wail,  to  lament  for ;  to  bemoan. 

"  No  more  her  sorrows  I  bewail." 

Byron:  The  Giaour. 

IT  It  is  sometimes  used  reflexively. 
".    .    .    the  daughter  of  Zion,  that  bewalleth  herself, 
.    .    .  " — Jeremiah  iv.  31. 


*bev;-er  (1),  e.t.    [From  bever  (3),  s.  (q.  v.)]    To       B.  Intrans.:    To  express  grief,  to  make  lamenta- 
take  a  luncheon  between  meals.  tion. 

"  My  heart  is  bewailing." 

Longfellow:  Afternoon  in  February. 
IT  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  the  verbs  to 
bewail,  to  bemoan,  and  to  lament :  "  All  these  terms 
mark  an  expression  of  pain  by  some  external  sign. 
Beivail  is  not  so  strong  as  bemoan,  but  stronger 
than  lament:  bewail  and  bemoan  are  expressionsof 


"Your  gallants  never  sup,  breakfast,  or  better  without 
me  [appetite]." — Brewer:  Lingua,  ii.  1. 

*beV-er  (2),  v.  i.    [L.  Ger.  bevern.]    To  shake, 
tremble. 

"  Mani  knightes  shoke  and  bevered." 

Morte  a*  Arthur,  i.  15.    (SIratmann.) 


bev'-er-age  (ageaslg),  *bev-er-ege,  *beu-er- 
eche,  *beu-er-iche,  s.  [In  O.  Fr.  bevraige.bov- 
raige ;  Mod.  Fr.  breuvage  =  driuk,  beverage ;  Prov. 
beurage,  beuragge;  Ital.  beveraagio;  Low  Lat. 
beveragium.]  [BEVER  (3),  ».  &  v.  BIBBER.] 

I.  Of  liquors  themselves : 

1.  Gen. :  Any  liquid  used  for  drinking. 

"  He  knew  no  beverage  but  the  flowing  stream." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  7. 

2.  Spec. :  Water-cider.    (Mortimer.) 

*II.  Of  treats  of  liquor  or  their  equivalent  in 
money  demanded  in  certain  circumstances,  or  any- 
thing similar: 

1.  A    treat  formerly   demanded  by  one's  fellow 
workmen    upon   one's   putting  on  a  new  suit   of 
clothes.    (Johnson.) 

2.  A  treat  of  old  demanded  from  a  prisoner  on 
first  being  incarcerated.    It  was  called  also  a  "  gar- 
nish."   (Johnson.) 

3.  A  salute  given  by  a  man  to  a  woman  on  the 
former  putting  on  a  new  article  of  dress :  as,  "  She 
gat  the  beverage  o'  his  braw  new  coat."    (Jamie- 
son.) 

*bever-nued,  a.  Colored  like  a  beaver  or  bad- 
ger. 

"  Brode  bryght  watz  his  berde,  and  al  beuerhused." — Sir 
Gawayne,  845. 

'beveryne,  a.    Like  a  beaver  or  badger. 
"Alle  barehevede  for  besye  with  beveryne  lokkes." — 
Morte  Arthure,  3,630. 

bev-ie  (1), «.   [BEVEL.]   A  jog;  a  push.   (Scotch.) 

bev-le(2),«.    [BEVY.] 

'bev  -He,  »bev  -II,  «.    [BEVEL.] 

IT  The  form  bevil  is  special  in  Heraldry. 

tbev-Iled,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEVELED.] 

T[  The  form  beviled  is  special  in  Heraldry. 

bev  -Il-ways.,  adv.  [Eng.  bevil,  and  suff.  -ways= 
-wise.] 

Her. :  Having  a  bevel.  (Used  of  charges  or  any- 
thing similar.) 

*b§ -vis,  s.    [BEVAR.]    (Scotch.)    (Jamieson.) 

bev  -6r,  s.    [BEAVER  (2).] 

bev-?,  *bev-Ie,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Appar- 
ently from  O.  Ital.  beva=&  bevy,  as  of  pheasants 
(Floris) ;  Mod,  Ital.  beva  =  a  drinking;  from  bevere 
(in  which  case  bevy  would  be  properly  a  drinking 
party i=to  drink.  Skinner,  Johnson,  Wedgwood, 
and  Skeat  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  the  most  prob- 
able etymology.  But  Mahn  prefers  to  derive  bevy 
from  Arm.  feeva=lifo,  to  live;  feer=living;  in  which 
case  the  proper  meaning  would  bo  lively  beings.] 

1.  A  flock  of  birds,  specially  of  quails. 

2.  A  company,  an   assemblage  of  people.    Most 
frequently  applied  to  females. 

"A  bevy  of  fair  women,  richly  gay." 

llillitn:  Parailifn-  Is>*t,  bk.  zi. 

"...  the  whole  hevy  of  renegades,  Dover,  Peter- 
borough. Murray.  Sunderland,  and  Mulgrave,  .  .  ." — 
Macaulay:  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 
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unrestrained  grief  or  anguish  ;  a  wretched  mother 
bewails  the  loss  of  her  child ;  a  person  in  deep  dis- 
tress bemoans  his  hard  fate.  Lamentation,  may 
arise  from  simple  sorrow  or  even  imaginary  griev- 
ances: a  sensualist  laments  the  disappointment 
of  some  expected  gratification."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
fSynon.) 

be-wail-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  bewail;  -able.]    That 

may  be  lamented.    (Sherwood.) 
*be-waile  ,  v.  t.    [BEWAIL.]    (Spenser.) 
be-wail  ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEWAIL.] 
be-wail -er,    s.    [Eng.   bewail;   -er.]    One   who 

bewails. 
"  He  was  a  great  bewailer  of  the  late  troublesome  and 

calamitous  times." — Ward:  Life  of  Dr.  Henry  More  (1710), 

p.  186. 

b8-wail  -Ing,  *be-way-lyng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[BEWAIL.]  The  act  of  expressing  grief  for ;  bemoan- 
ing, lamentation. 

"As  if  he  had  also  heard  the  sorrowings  and  beviailingt 
of  every  surviving  soul." — Raleigh:  Hist,  of  the  World. 

be-wall'-lng-lj1,  adv.  [Eng.  bewailing;  -ly.] 
With  moaning,  and  wailing,  and  lamentation. 

tbe-wail-ment,  8.  [Eng.  bewail;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  bewailing.  (Blackwood.) 

*be-wa  He,  *bi-wake,  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and 
wake.] 

1.  To  awaken    thoroughly ;    to   keep   awake ;   to 
watch. 

"I  wote  that  night  was  well  beiraked." 

Gotcer:  Con/.  Am.,  bk.  v. 

2.  To  "  wake  "  a  corpse. 

"  He  was  biicaked  richeliche." 

Sevyn  Sages,  2,678. 

be-waked,  pa. par.  &a.  [BEWAKE.] 
be  wa  king,  pr.  par.  [BEWAKE.] 
bS  wa  re,  *be  ware,  *be  war,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Enp. 
verb  be,  and  ii'are=bo  wary ;  A.  S.  warian—to  be  on 
one's  guard,  wcer=(l)  wary,  cautious,  provident, 
(2)  prepared,  ready.  Compare  also  A.  S.  bewariaa, 
bewcerian,  bewerian  =  to  defend ;  6etearnmn=to 
beware,  to  warn;  toerian, wosrian  =  to  wear,  to 
fortify,  to  defend  ;  Sw.  bevara;  Ban.  bevare= to  pre- 
serve; Dut.  bewaren=to  beware,  to  preserve,  to 
guard;  Ger.  bewahren=to  protect,  to  save.]  [WARE, 
WARY.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  be  wary  regarding ;  to  be  on  one's 
guard  against ;  to  take  care  of. 

IT  Formerly  it  was  used,  though  perhaps  only  by 
poets,  in  the  pres.  indie,  and  in  the  pa.  par. 
"  Looks  after  honors  and  bewares  to  act 
What  straightway  he  must  labor  to  retract," 

Ben  Jonson:  Transl.  of  Horace. 

Now  it  is  only  found  in  the  infinitive  and  in  the 
imperative.  In  both  those  cases  be  is  the  part  of 
the  substantive  verb  required  by  the  inflexion ; 
whore  been  and  not  be  is  required,  beware,  which 
really  consists  of  the  two  words  be  and  ware,  is  not 
employed. 

(a)  t)K  infinitive. 

"  Every  one  ought  to  be  very  careful  to  beware  what  he 
admits  for  a  principle." — Locke. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


bewaste 
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bewter 


(6)  The  imperative. 

"  Beware  of  all,  but  most  beware  of  man." 

Pope;  Rape  of  the  Lock,  i.  114. 

If  It  may  be  followed  by  of,  lest,  or  the  clause  of  a 
sentence  introduced  by  what.  [H  a  and  6.] 

B,  Trans. :  Formed  from  the  intransitive  verb  by 
omitting  o/.  (Used  only  in  poetry  when  the  neces- 
sities of  the  verse  require  it.)  To  be  on  one's  guard 
against. 

"  Beware  the  pine-tree's  withered  branch, 
Beware  the  awful  avalanche!" 

Longfellow:  Excelsior. 

*be-Wast  e,  v.  t.  [Eng.  be,  and  waste.]  To  waste 
utterly. 

"  My  oil-dried  lamp  and  time-bewasted  light." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  3. 

be-wa  ve  (1),  *be-waue,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  wafian 
=to  toss,  knock  about.]  To  waver. 

A.  Tram. :  To  cause  to  waver. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  toss. 

"  Gyf  ony  schyp  tharon  mucht  be  persauit, 
Qnhilk  late  before  the  windis  had  bewauit." 

Douglas:   Virgil,  18,41. 

be-wa  ve  (2),  *be-waue,  v.  r.  [A.  S.  bewcefan= 
to  befold,  to  cover  round.]  To  cloak,  to  shield,  to 
hide.  (Jamieson.) 

*be-wed  ,  v.  t.  [Eng.  be,  and  wed.]  To  marry, 
wed. 

"  Art  thou  or  na  to  Pirrus  yit  bewedf  " 

Douglas:   Virgil,  78,  37. 

be-we  ep,  *be-we*p'e»  *by-weop,  *be-weep-en 
(pret.  bewept,  *bewei)te,  *bewope),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng. 
prefix  be,  and  iveep.j 

A.  Trans. :  To  weep  over. 

"  Old  fond  eyes, 
Beweep  this  cause  again    .    .    ." 

Shakesp. :  King  Lear,  i.  4. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  weep. 

"  I  do  beweep  to  many  simple  gulls." 

Shakesp.:  King  Richard  III.,  i.  3. 

toe- weep '-Iftg,  pr.  par.    [BEWEEP.] 

*be-weid',  w.  /.    [BEWIELD.] 

foe-wSpt ,  *be-wope,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEWEEP.] 

"  Which  bewept  to  the  grave  did  go." 

Shakesp..-  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

be-west',  prep,  &  adv.  [Scotch  be  (prep.)=by; 
toward.]  Toward  the  west. 

be-wet',  v.  t.    [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  wet.]    To  wet 
over,  to  moisten  over,  to  bedew,  to  water. 
"  His  napkin,  with  his  true  tears  all  bewet, 
Can  do  no  service  on  her  sorrowful  cheeks." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iii.  1. 

*be-weve,  *bi-weve,  *by-weve,  v.  t.  [A.  S. 
bewcefan—io  befold,  to  cover,  to  clothe;  befen=to 
beweave,  to  clothe.  1  To  clothe. 

"Hyre  ryche  clothes  were  of  ydo,  bote  that  heo  was 

bywened 

Hyre  body   wyth    a    mantel,   a  wympel    aboute    her 
heued."  Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  338. 

*be-weved,   *bi-weved,    *by-weved,  pa.  par. 

tBEWEVE.] 

*be-whaped,  pa.  par.  [From  A.  S.  prefix  be,  and 
t/jo/tem=to  see,  to  be  astonished,  to  be  amazed  (?).] 
Amoved;  astonished. 

"And  thus  bewhaped  in  my  thought, 
Whan  all  was  tourned  into  nought, 
I  stood  amazed  for  a  while." 

Qoicer:  Cow/.  Am.,  bk.  viii. 

tbe-Whb're'  (w  silent),  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and 
whore.]  Generally  in  pa.  par. 

1.  To  render  unchaste. 

"  Had  you  a  daughter,  [and]  perhaps  bewhor'd.'" 

Beaumont  <K  Fletcher:  Maid  in  the  Mill. 

2.  To  apply  the  epithet "  whore  "  to. 

"  Emil.  Alas,  lago,  my  lord  hath  so  bewhored  her, 
Thrown  such  despite  and  heavy  terms  upon  her, 
As  true  hearts  cannot  bear." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  2. 

*be-wie  Id,  *be-weld,  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and 
wield.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  wield, 

"  I  could  speak  of  Gerard's  staffe  or  lance,  yet  to  be 
seene  in  Gerard's  Hall  at  London,  in  Basing  Lane,  which 
is  so  great  and  long  that  no  man  can  beweld  it." — Harri- 
son: Description  of  Britain,  ch.  5. 

2.  Fig. :  To  rule  over,  to  govern. 

"  .  .  .  was  of  lawful  age  to  bewelde  his  lande  when  his 
father  dyed. "—Fabian:  Chron.,  p.  124. 

be-wll-der,  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  Prov.  Eng. 
wti7dern=a  wilderness  (Skeat).  In  Sw.  f&rvilda; 
Dan.  forvilde  =  to  bewilder;  Dut.  verwilderen=to 
erow  wild,  to  bewilder ;  Ger.  verwildem=to  render 
wild.  [WILDERNESS.]  To  make  one  feel  as  if  he 
were  lost  in  a  wilderness.  Used— 

(L)  Lit.:  Of  a  person  who  has  lost  his  way  and 
does  not  know  in  what  direction  to  proceed. 

"Drear  is  the  state  of  the  benighted  wretch, 
Who  then,  bewilder'd,  wanders  through  the  dark." 
Thomson:  Seasons;  Autumn. 


(2)  Fig.:  Of  one  who  is  perplexed,  confounded, 
or  stupefied — 

(a)  With  some  stupendous  intellectual  discovery 
which  the  mind  is  too  feeble  completely  to  grasp. 

"...  the  magnitudes  with  which  we  have  here  to  do 
bewilder  us  equally  in  the  opposite  direction." — Tyndall: 
frag,  of  Science,  3d  ed.,  vii.  151. 

(6)  With  some  misfortune  with  regard  to  which 
one  does  not  know  the  best  course  of  action  to 
adopt. 

"The  evil  tidings  which  terrified  and  bewilde  red  James." 
— Macaulay-  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  xiv. 

11  It  is  sometimes  used  reflexively. 

"  It  is  good  sometimes  to  lose  and  bewilder  ourselves  in 
such  studies." — Watts. 

be-wll -dered,  pa.  par.  &a.  [BEWILDER.]  Con- 
fused, ill-assorted. 

"...  a  bewildered  heap  of  stones  and  rubbish,  .  .  ." 
—Carlyle:  Heroes  and  Hero-worship,  §  iii. 

be-wll  -d§red-ness,  s.    [Eng.  beivildered;  -ness.] 
The  state  of  being  bewildered.    (Bentham.) 
be-wll  -der-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BEWILDER.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  part.  adj. :  In  senses  cor- 
responding to  those  of  the  verb. 

"And  dim  remembrances,  that  still  draw  birth 
From  the  bewildering  music  of  the  earth." 

Ilemanx:  Elysium. 

C.  As  substantive:  The  act  of  leading  into  per- 
plexity ;  the  state  of  being  in  perplexity. 
"  Can  this  be  the  bird,  to  man  so  good, 
That,  after  their  bewildering, 
Did  cover  with  leaves  the  little  children, 
So  painfully  in  the  wood?" 

Wordsworth:  Redbreast  and  the  Butterfly. 

be-wll  -dSr-Ing-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  bewildering; 
-ly.]  In  a  manner  calculated  to  confuse  or  bewil- 
der. 

be-wll'-de"r-ment,  s.  [Eng.  bewilder;  -ment.] 
The  state  of  being  perplexed ;  perplexity. 

"...  the  most  highly-trained  intellect,  the  most 
refined  and  disciplined  imagination,  retires  in  bewilder- 
ment from  the  contemplation  of  the  problem." — Tyndall; 
frag,  of  Science,  3d  ed.,  vii.  157. 

be-wln'-ter,  r.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  winter.'] 
To  render  wintry. 

"  Tears  that  bewtnter  all  my  year." — Cowley. 

*bew-is  (i),  *bew-ys,  s.  pi.  [BOUGH.]  Boughs. 
(Scotch.)  [BEUCH.J 

"And  crounys  about  wyth  funeral  bewys  grene.'* 

Douglas.-   Virgil,  117,  47.     (Jam/eson.) 

*bew-is(2),s.pJ.  [O.Fr.  6ecm=beauty.]  Beauties. 
(Scotch.) 

"Of  ladyes  bewtie  to  declair 
I  do  rejois  to  tell: 
Sueit,  sueit  is  thair  bewis." 

Maitland:  Poems,  p.  187.    (Jamieson.) 

be-wltgh',  *by-witche,  v.  t.  [Eug.  prefix  be,  and 
witch.] 

1.  To  practice  witchcraft  against  a  person  or  thing. 

"Look  how  I  am  bewitch' 'd;  behold,  mine  arm 
Is  like  a  blasted  sapling  wither'd  up." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  4. 

2.  To  practice  deceit  upon. 

"...  that  of  longtime  he  had  bewitched  them  with 
sorceries."— Acts  viii.  11. 

3.  To  please  to  such  a  degree  as  to  deprive  of  all 
rower  of  resistance   to   tho   enchanter's  will;    to 
charm,  to  fascinate,  to  allure. 

"  And  every  tongue  more  moving  than  your  own, 
Beivitching  like  the  wanton  mermaid's  songs." 

Shakesp.:   Venus  and  Adonis. 

be-wltched  ,  *be-wltghd,  *by-witphd,  pa.  par. 
&  a.  [BEWITCH.] 

*be-w!tQh  -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  bewitched;  -ness.'} 
The  quality  of  being  bewitched,  deceived,  or  fasci- 
nated. (Gauden.) 

be-wlteh -5r,  s.  [Eng.  bewitch;  -er.]  One  who 
bewitches. 

"...  those  bewitchers  of  beautie,  .  .  .  "—Stafford: 
Niobe  Dissolved  into  a  Xilus,  p.  117. 

*be-wltqh'-e'r-j?,  s.  [Eng.  beioitch;  -ery.~\  Tho 
act  of  fascinating,  fascination ;  the  state  of  being 
fascinated. 

"There  is  a  certain  bewitchery  or  fascination  in  words, 
which  makes  them  operate  with  a  force  beyond  what  we 
can  give  an  account  of." — South. 

*be-wltch -fill,  *be-wltch'-full,  a.  [Eng.  be- 
witch; /«//.]  Full  of  witchery ;  bewitching,  fasci- 
nating, alluring. 

"There  is,  on  the  other  side,  ill  more  bewitehful  to 
entice  away." — Milton:  Letters. 

b§-WltCh  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BEWITCH.] 

A.  As  present  participle:  In  senses  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  participial  adjective:  Fitted  to  fascinate, 
allure,  or  charm ;  fascinating,  alluring,  charming. 
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be-wltqh  -ing-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  bewitching;  -Jy.] 
In  a  bewitching  manner ;  charmingly,  fascinatingly. 

tbe-wltph  -Ing-ness,  .s\  [Eug.  be  witching; -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  bewitching.  (Browne.} 

fbe-wltgh  -ment,  s.  [Eng.  beivitch;  -ment.} 
Power  of  fascinating;  fascination. 

"...  I  will  counterfeit  the  bewitchment  of  some 
popular  man,  .  .  ."—  Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  3. 

be-wlth',  s.    [Eng.  verb  to  be,  and  prep,  with."]   A 
thing  which  is  employed  as  a  substitute  for  another, 
although  it  should  not  answer  tho  end  so  well. 
"This  bewith,  when  cunyie  is  scanty, 
Will  keep  them  frne  making  din." 

Ramsay:  Works,  ii.  288.    (Jamteson.) 

*be-wlt's,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  leather  to 
which  a  hawk's  bells  are  fastened.  (Cole.) 

*be-wftn'-d§r,  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  wonder.] 
To  fill  with  wonder.  (Generally  in  tne  past  parti- 
ciple.) 

"The  other  seeing  his  astonishment, 
How  he  bewondered  was."— Fairfax:  Tasso. 

*be-w6n  -der-Ing,  pr.  par.    [BEWONDEH.] 
*be-wo  pe,  pa.  par.    [BEWEEP,  BEWEPT,] 

be-wrap'  (w  silent),  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  fee,  and 
wrap.]  To  wrap  up  or  round. 

"  His  sword,  that  many  a  pagan  stout  had  shent, 
Bewrapt  with  flowers  hung  idly  by  his  side." 

Fairfax:  Tasso. 

be-wrap  ped,  be-wrapt'  (w  silent), pa. par.&  a. 
[BEWEAP.J 

be-wrap'-plng  (w  silent) ,  pr.  .par.  [BEWEAP.] 
fbe-wray'  (i),  be-wra  i,  *be-wr€y  ,  *be-wrie, 
(w  silent),  v.  t.  [From  A.  S.  prefix  fee,  and 
wregan,  wregean=(l)  toa  ccuse,  (2)  to  put  off,  to 
drive;  O.  S.  wrogan ;  Dut.  wroegen;  Icel.  roegja; 
(N.  H,)  Ger.  rdgen;  O.  H.  Ger.  ntoajan;  Goth,  vroh- 
jan.  Thus  bewray  is  not  a  corruption  of  betray,  but 
a  wholly  independent  word  having  a  similarity  of 


signification.} 
yl.  To  accuse. 


'  I  do  not  say  yt  thou  shouldest  bewray  thyself  pub- 
licly, neither  that  thou  shouldest  accuse  thyself  to  others, 
.  .  ." — Barnes:  Epitome  of  his  Works,  p.  807. 

2.  To  betray ;  to  discover  perfidiously. 

"...  and  whoso  bewreys  y  counsel!  of  ye  gilde  .  .  ." 
—English  Oitds  (Ear.  Eng.  Text  Soc. ),  p.  68. 

3.  To  reveal,  without  any  perfidy  implied. 

"  .    .    .    thy  speech  beiorayeth  thee." — Matthew  xxvi.  73. 

4.  To  signify,  to  mean,  to  imply. 

"...  Folke-motes,  the  which  were  built  by  the 
Saxons,  as  the  woorde  bewraieth,  .  .  ." — Spenser:  State 
of  Ireland. 

ff  Bewray  is  obsolescent,  betray  having  taken  its 
place. 

*be-wray'  (2)  (w  silent), v.  t.    [BEKAT.] 

tbe-wray  ed  (w  silent),  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BE- 
WRAY (1).] 

tbe-wray'-8r  (w  silent),  s.  [Eng.  bewray;  -er.J 
One  who  betrays,  discovers,  or  divulges. 

"  When  a  friend  is  turned  into  an  enemy  and  a  l>e- 
wrayer  of  secrets,  the  world  is  just  enough  to  accuse  the 
perfidiousnesa  of  the  friend." — Addison. 

tbe-wray-Ing   (to  silent),  pr.  par.     [BEWRAY 

fbe-'wray'-Ing-ly'  0°  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  be- 
wraying ;  -ly.J  In  a  manner  to  betray. 

be-wray'-ment  (w  silent),  s.  [Eng.  bewray; 
•ment.]  The  act  of  betraying;  betrayal.  (Dr. 
Allen.) 

be-wreck',  "bewreke  (w  silent),  v.  t.  [Eng.  pre- 
fix be,  and  wreck.]  To  wreck. 

he-wrecked,  *be-wre  ked,  *be-wreckt  («• 
silent) ,  pa.  par .  &  a.  [BEWRECK.] 

"  Yet  was  I,  or  I  parted  thence,  bewreckt." 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  120. 

be-wreck  -Ing  (10  silent), pr.  par.    [BEWRECK. J 
*be-wreke'  (w  silent),  r.  t.    [BEWRECK.] 

*be-wrey  ,  *be-wreye,  *be-wrle  ( w  silent),  v.t. 
[BEWRAY.]  (Chaucer.) 

"be-wrought  (pron.  be-rat'),  pa.  par.    [Eng. 
prefix  be,  and  wrought.]    Worked  all  over. 
:t  And  their  smocks  all  beierouyht 
With  his  thread  which  they  bought." 

BenJonson:  Masques. 

*bew  -te,  s.    [BEAUTY.] 

*bew -ter  iew=u),  s.    [BITTEEX.]    Tho  bittern. 

"Ther  is  great  store  of  capercalegs,  blnckwuks,  niure- 
fowls,  heth-hens,  swanes,  bewters,  turtle-doves,  herons, 
dowes,  steares  or  stirlings,"  Ac. — s/r  A',  (tunloii:  Suthfrl., 
p.  8.  (Jamieson.) 


fete,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w€,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p6t, 
or,     w5re,     wplf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     ciib,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


bewympled 


'be-Wy^m  -pled,  a.  [Eng.  prefix  fee,  and  But. 
tvimpel  —  streamer,  pendant. J  Veiled;  covered  with 
-a  veil.  [WIMPLE.  J 

"And  sought  about  with  his  honde 
Thiit  other  bedde  tyll  that  lie  foiide, 
Where  laie  beirympled  i\  visage: 
That  was  he  glad  in  his  courage/' 

Gwcer:  Con.  Am.,  bk.  v. 

*bey,  a.    [BEVE.] 

*bey,s.  [BOY.]  A  boy;  specially  one  who  plays 
the  buffoon.  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

be*y,  s.  [Turkish  bey= a  governor;  tho  same  word 
as  beg— a.  lord,  a  prince.]  [BEG.] 

Among  the  Turks: 

1.  A  governor. 

"...  Government  [of  Tunis]  exercisedjby  an  heredi- 
tary bey  .  .  ." — Keith  Johnston:  Gazetteer. 

2.  Any  nobleman  or  other  person  "of  rank,  though 
not  a  governor. 

*be-yat ,  pret.  ofr,    [BEGET.] 

"  Yif  haluendel  the  child  were  thyn, 
*  *  *  *  *  * 

Nis  hit  iiot  myn  that  ich  beyatf" 

Kjfltff  of  Tars,  786. 
*beye,  r.  t.    [BUY.]    To  buy. 

"  If  Love  hath  caught  hym  in  his  lace, 
You  for  to  beye  in  every  caas." 

Somaunt  of  the  Hose. 

ibeye,  *bey,  a.    [A.  S.  6e0en=both.]    Both. 

"'  Xere  ycome  out  yrlond,  wyt  gret  power  bey 
Of  Scottes  iind  of  Picars,  of  Deiiemarch,  of  Norwei." 
Chrvn.  o/  Itobert  of  Gloucester,  p.  107. 

*beye,  s.    [BEE.] 

"...    and  for  the  beyes  in  the  Assirians  londe." 
Voverdale:  Bible;  Esay  (Isaiah),  vii. 

*be-yen,  a.    [BEYN.] 

be'-yete,  pa. par.  [BEGET.]  Begotten.  (Chau- 
cer.) 

be-yete,  s.    [From  beyete,  pa.  par.  (q.  v.)]     A 
thing  gotten;  possession,  advantage. 
"  So  that  thei  lost  the  beyete 
Of  worship  and  of  worldes  pees." 

Gower;  Con.  Am.t  Prol, 

*bey-kynge,  s.  [From  A.  S.  bacan=to  bake, 
"because  tho  application  of  heat  tends  to  stretch  or 
expand  a  bmly  (?).]  The  act  of  stretching;  tho 
state  of  being  stretched ;  extension.  (Prompt. 
Part'.) 

bey-Ilk.  *b@g-llc,  s.  [Turkish ;  from  bey,  and 
,Jifc= jurisdiction.  In  Fr.,  tic.,  beylik.] 

"Tunis,  a  beylik,  or  regency  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
„  .  ."—Keith  Johnston:  Gazetteer  (ed.  1864),  p.  1,293. 

*beyn,  *be-yen,  a,  [Compare  Yorkshire  and 
Somersetshire  dialect  &ane  =  near,  convenient.] 
Pliant,  flexible.  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*beyne,  o.    [From  A.  S.  6ege?i=both.]    Both. 

"Ther  was  no  reste  betwene  hem  to,  hot  laide  on  yerne 
*eyne." — Sir  Ferumbras,  661  (.ed.  Heritage). 

be-yond  ,  *be-yon'de(  *bl-gon  d,  *bl-g6n  de, 
*bi-yende,  *bi-yen-dis  (Eng.),  be-yont  (Scotch), 
3>rep.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  begeond,  begeondan  (prep.  & 
adv.)=beyond,  from  prefix  be,  and  geond,  giond, 
geondan  (prep.)— <u  prep. :  through,  over,  as  far  as. 
after,  beyond;  as  adv.:  yonder,  thither,  beyond.] 
[  YONDER.] 

A.  As  preposition : 

I.  In  place,  at  rest  or  in  motion  : 

1.  Situated  on  tho  further  side  of,  without  its 
being  stated  whether  it  be  in  a  place  near  or  more 
remote. 

"The  Syrians  that  were  beyonl  the  river  .  .  ." — 
2  Samuel  x.  16. 

2.  To  the  further  side  of,  to  a  greater  distance 
than. 

"  He  that  sees  a  dark  and  shady  grove, 
Stays  not,  but  looks  beyond  it  on  the  sky." 

Herbert. 
til.  In  time: 
1.  Further  back  than. 
'1.  Further  forward  than. 
III.  More  fig.:  Above.    Specially— 
1.  In  a  greater  degree,  or  of  a  greater  amount 
than. 

"...  how  that  beyond  measure  I  persecuted  the 
church  of  God  .  .  ." — Gatatians  i.  13. 

"To  his  expenses  Ix-i/nntl  his  income,  add  debauchery, 
idleness,  nnd  quarrels  amongst  his  servants." — Locke. 

'2.  Further  than. 

"...  I  cannot  go  beyond  the  word  of  the  Lord,  my 
God  .  .  ." — lumbers  \\ii.  18. 

3.  Surpassing ;  above  in  excellence. 

"His  satires  are   incomparably    beyond    Juvenal's."  — 

Vrij  l>  n. 

4.  Out  of  the  reacli  of. 

"  Beyond  the  infinite  and  boundless  reach 
Of  mercy,  if  thou  did'st  this  deed  of  death, 
Art  thou  darnn'd,  Hubert." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iv.  3. 
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T>.  Out  of  the  sphere  of. 

"  AVith  equal  mind,  what  happens,  let  us  oear  ; 
Nor  joy,  nor  grieve,  too  much  for  things  beyond  our 
care."—  Drytien;  1'alamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  886. 

B.  As  adverb:  At  a  greater  distance  than  some- 
thing specified;  further. 


"  Lo  !  where  beyond  he  lyeth  languishing." 
n,  III. 


i.  38. 


Bezant. 


Spenser:  Fairy  Queen, 
C.  In  special  phrases. 

(1)  Back-o'-beyont,    adv.      At   a    great  distance. 
(Scotch.) 

(2)  To  go  beyond.    To  overreach,  to  deceive,  to 
circumvent. 

"  .  .  .  that  no  man  ;/"  beyond  and  defraud  hitt  brother 
in  any  matter  .  .  ."  —  1  Thrss.  iv.  6. 

bey  -ra-ghee,  s.    [BYRAGHEE.] 

bey-rlch'-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Monsieur  Bey- 
rich.]  A  genus  of  minute  fossil  crustaceans, 
bivalved,  and  found  attached  to  other  crustaceans 
as  parasites.  (Stormonth.) 

*bey  -tinge,  *bey'-ty"  nge,  pr.  par.  &  s.  [BAIT- 
ING.] 

*bey-ton,  r.  t.  [BAIT,  r.]  To  bait.  (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

be"  -zan,  s.     (Bengalee.) 

Cloth  Manuf.  :  A  Bengalee  white  or  striped  cotton 
cloth. 

be-zant',  *be-s,a'nt,  *be-saunt,  *be-saunte, 
*by-zant  (pi.  be-zants,  be-sauntis),  s.  [In  Uer. 
bezant,  byzantiner;  Sp.  feezun/e;  Low  Lat.  besans, 
bixantiits,  bezantus,  byzantius,  byzanteus,  byzan- 
tinus.  From  Byzantium^  tho  Latin  name  of  an  old 
Greek  city  (Byzantion).  the  site  of  which  is  occu- 
pied by  paxt  or  modern  Constantinople.] 

I.  Numismatology  : 

1.  Properly,  a  gold  coin  struck  at  Constantinople 
by  the  Byzantine  emperors,  and  which,  between  the 
ninth    and    the    fourteenth 

centuries,  was  the  chief  gold 

piece  of   money  known   in 

Europe.    It  varied  in  price, 

ranging  from  about  $70  to 

about  $2.16.    Other  bezants 

were  coined  by  the  Moors  of 

Spain,  and  others  still   at 

Malines,  in  Flanders.     Be- 

zants. chiefly  from  Constan- 

tinople, were  circulated  in 

England  from  the  tenth  cen- 

tury to  the  time  of  Edward 

III.,  when  they  were  grad- 

ually   superseded   by    the 

English    noble.      [NOBLE.]     Tho     Constantinople 

bezant  was  generally  in  the  form  of  an  umbo,  or  of 

a  dish,  having  on  it  a  representation  of  tho  Saviour. 

2.  A  white  bezant,  made  of  silver,  and  not  of  gold, 
worth,  it  is  believed,  about  48  cents.    This  is  the 
bezant  mentioned  by  Wycliffe  and  Purvey.    That  it 
was  circulated  in  England  appears  from  the  extract 
from  tho  "  English  Gilds  "  (about  1389)  given  below, 
though  the  word  was  sometimes  used  in  a  more 
general  sense  for  any  similar  piece  of  money.    [BY- 
ZANT.] 

"...  and  Y  dredynge  wente,  and  hidde  thi  besaunt 
in,  the  erthe  .  .  ."—Wycliffe  (Purvey):  Matt.  xrv.  '25. 

"Or  what  womman  hauynge  ten  besaunt  is,  and  if  sche 
hath  lost  oo  besaunt  .  .  ."  —  Ibid.;  Luke  iv.  8. 

"  .  .  .  in  mercy  of  one  besaunt,  to  the  profit  of  the 
Citee  of  echo  tyme."—  English  Gilds  (Ear.  Eng.  Text 
Soc.)p.  349. 

II.  Her.  :  A  gold  roundlet  representing  the  coin 
described  under  I.,  1.  It  was  introduced  into 
English  heraldry  probably 
by  the  crusaders,  who  had 
received  the  coin  which  it 
represented  in  pay  while  on 
military  service  in  tho  East. 

1[  A  Cross  Bezant  :  A  cross 
composed  of  bezants  joined 
together.  (Glossary  of  Her- 
aliln/  ) 

be-zan'-te1,  a.    [Fr.] 

Her.:  S6m6  of  bezants, 
studded  with  bezants. 

bez-ant  -le"r,*.  [From  Lat. 
&is=twice,  and  Eng.  antler.] 
The  second  antler  of  a  stag. 

bez  -el,  bez'-Il,  bas,  -II,  s.  [In  Fr.  biaeau;  O.  Fr. 
bisel=a  sloping  edge  (Skeat)  ;  Sp.  6ise/  =  the  edge  of 
a  looking  glass  or  of  a  crystal  plate;  Low  Lat. 
biftalua=a.  two-angled  stone.  Skeat  thinks  tho 
remote  etymology  may  be  Lat.  bis=  twice,  and  ala= 
a  wing.] 

Watchmaking  and  Jewelry  i  A  term  applied  by 
watchmakers  and  jewelers  to  tho  groove  and  pro- 
jecting flange  or  lip  by  which  tho  crystal  of  a  watch 
or  tho  stone  of  a  jewel  is  retained  in  its  sotting  ;  an 
ouch. 


Bezants. 


bezzling 

be-zique  ,  s.    [BESIQUE.] 

bez  -bar,  be-z6  -ar,  s.  [In  Sw.  bezoarsten;  Dan. 
bezoarsteen:  Ger.  bezoar:  Fr.  b£zoard;  Sp.  beznr, 
bezoar;  Ital.  bezzuarro.  From  Pers.  pdd-zahr=tho 
bezoar  stone;  jxfrf=expelliug;  2afcr=poison.] 

*0ld  Pharmacy : 

I.  Lit.:  A  name  formerly  given  to — 

(1J  A  morbid  secretion  sometimes  found  in  the  in- 
testmesof  the  wild  goat  of  Persia  (Copra  JEgagrus) , 
or  any  other  Eastern  ruminant.  It  consisted  of  a 
portion  of  the  undigested  food  of  tho  animal  agglu- 
tinated into  a  ball.  Its  full  name  was  Lapis  bezoar 
orientate  =  Oriental  bezoar  stono.  Not  often  met 
with,  and  having  had  attributed  to  it,  without  a 
particle  of  evidence,  tho  power  of  acting  as  an  anti- 
dote to  all  poisons,  as  well  as  curing  many  diseases, 
it  sometimes  fetched  in  the  market  ten  times  its 
weight  in  gold.  It  scarcely  need  be  added  that  it 
has  disappeared  from  the  modern  pharmacopoeia  of 
Europe  and  America,  though  faith  in  it  still  lingers 
in  the  East. 

(2)  A  similar  concretion  from  the  intestines  of  tho 
American  llamas  (Auchenia  llama  and  A.  vicugna). 
This  was  known  as  the  Lapis  bezoar  occidental 
(Occidental  or  Western  bezoar  stone.)  It  never  had 
quite  tho  reputation  of  its  Eastern  compeer,  but 
has  shared  its  fall  in  being  at  last  contemptuously 
dismissed  from  the  pharmacopoeia  of  all  civilized 
lands. 

*II.  Fig.:  Any  antidote  to  poison,  or  modichio  of 
high  reputation  in  tho  cure  of  disease,  wherever 
found  or  however  manufactured.  The  name  was 
specially  given  to  certain  metallic  preparations 
prescribed  for  tho  cure  of  disease. 

bezoar-goat,  s.  A  kind  of  gazelle  which  pro- 
duces the  bezoar. 

bez-6-ar  -die,  *bez-6-ar  -dick,  a,  &  s.  (  Fr. 
btzoardiquet  btzoart ique ;  Sp.  bezoardico;  Port. 
bezoartico.] 

A.  As  adj.  (O.  Med.) :  Pertaining  to  bozoar,  com- 
pounded of  bezoar. 

"...     bezoanlic  vinegar." — Student,  ii.  344. 

B.  As  subst.  (O.  Med.) :  A  medicine  compounded 
with  bezoar, 

"The  bezoardfcs  are  necessary  to  promote  sweat,  and 
drive  forth  the  putrified  particles." — Floyer. 

bez-O-ar'-tl-cal,  a.    [Eng.  bezoar;  tic;  -a/.] 

1.  The  same  as  BEZOARDIC,  adj.  (q.  v.) 

2.  Fig. :  Healing  like  tho  bezoar. 

"  The  healing  bezoart leal  virtue  of  grace." 

CMlltngwortli;   ITorfca,  ed.  1701,  p.  378. 

be-z6'-nl-an,  s.  [From  Fr.  besoin;  Ital.  bisogno 
=want.]  A  person  in  want,  a  beggar,  a  low  fellow, 
a  scoundrel. 

"  Pist.  Under  which  king,  Bezoniant  speak  or  die." 

Shakesp.:  2  Henry  IV,,  v.  3. 
"Great  men  oft  die  by  vile  bezonians." 

Ibid.:  2  Henry  VI.,  iv.  1. 

bez'-zle,  *blz -zle,  *bez -le  (zle  =  z$l),  r.  t. 
[Probably,  as  Wedgwood  suggests,  from  the  noiso 
made  by  a  person  eagerly  swilling  liquors,  as  "  guz- 
zle" is  the  imitation  of  the  sound  of  one  vigorously 
eating.  Todd,  Mahn,  &c.,  derive  it  from  O.  Fr. 
besler=to  embezzle.]  [EMBEZZLE.] 

1.  To  drink  hard,  to  tipple,  to  stupefy  tho  senses 
with  liquor, 

"Jfof/i.  Yes;  I  wonder  how  the  inside  of  a  tavern  loo'-is 
now.  Oh,  when  shall  I  bizzle,  btzzlef'—Drkkar. 

2.  To   waste    (money)    in    drinking ;    to    embez- 
zle (?) 

"...  I  have  laid  up  a  little  for  my  younger  son, 
Michael,  and  thou  think'st  to  bezle  that." — Beaumont 
^  Fh  tcker:  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  i.  1. 

*bez  -zle,  *bez  -ell  (zle=zel)(s.  [From  bezzletv. 
(q.  v.)]  A  debauch  with  liquor. 

"O  mee  !  what  odds  there  seemeth  'twizt  their  chere 
And  the  swolne  bezeil  at  an  ale-house  fire." 

Bp.  Hall:  fat.  bk.  v.,  Sat.  2. 

*beV-zled,  *bez'-eled,  *blz  -zled  (zled=zeld), 
pa.  par.  &  a.  [BEZZLE.] 

"  Time  will  come, 

When  wonder  of  thy  error  will  strike  dumb 
Thy  bezet\l  sense."  Marsttnt;  Malcontent. 

*bez  -zler,  *bez  -el-er,  s.  [O.  Eng.  bezzle;  -er.] 
One  who  drinks  hard,  a  drunkard.  (Marston.) 

*beY-zlIng,  *bez -eMftg,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [BEZ- 
ZLE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  and  participial  adj.:  In 
si-nscs  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  Assitbst.:  Tho  act  of  drinking  hard,  or  tip- 
pling. 

"That  divine  part  is  soak'd  away  in  sin, 
In  sensual  lust,  and  midnight  bezeling." 

Marston:  Scourge  of  Villainy. 

"  They  that  spend  their  youth  in  loitering,  bezzling,  and 
harloting."— Milton:  Animadv.  Rem.  Def. 


4>6il,    btfy;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     $bin,     bench;     go,     gem;     t&in,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    pfc  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  sliati.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &.c.  =  bel,      del. 


bhagavat  gita 

bha  g-a-vat  gita,  bhag-a-vad  gita,  s.  [Sans. 
Bhagavad  =  n  name  of  Krishna ;  gi(a=song.] 

Sans.  Liter. :  A  song  relating  a  discourse  between 
Krishna  and  his  pupil  Arjun  in  the  midst  of  a  battle. 
Schlegel  considers  it  the  most  beautiful  and 
perhaps  the  only  truly  philosophical  poem  in  the 
whole  range  of  known  literature.  Its  teaching  is 
pantheistic.  It  consists  of  eighteen  lectures.  It 
has  been  translated  into  many  languages. 

bhang,  s.  [Mahratta,  &c.,  bhang.'}  An  intoxicat- 
ing or  stupefying  liquor  or  drug  made  from  the 
dried  leaves  of  hemp  (Cannabis  sativa).  It  is  used 
with  deleterious  effects  in  India.  It  is  what  is 
called  in  Turkey  Haschisch. 

bhSl,  bale,  bil-wa,  s.  [Mahratta,  &c.]  An 
Indian  name  for  the  Bengal  Quince  (JEgle  marnie- 
los),  a  thorny  tree  with  ternate  leaves,  belonging 
to  the  order  Anrantiaceee  (Citronworts).  The  as- 
tringent rind  is  used  for  dyeing  yellow.  The  pulp 
is  taken  by  the  Hindoos  in  cases  of  chronic  diar- 
rhoea. 

bhu  cam'-pac,  ».  [Mahratta,  bhooi  champa, 
bhom  champa,  bhoomi  champaca.  From  bhoomi, 
bhumi^the  earth,  the  ground;  and  champaca,  the 
name  of  the  plant  defined  below.]  The  Heart- 
leaved  Snapdragon,  or  Round-rooted  Galangale 
(Kcempferea  rotunda},  a  plant  of  the  order  Zingi- 
beraceae  (Gingerworts).  It  is  a  fragrant  herb,  with 
flowers  of  various  shades  of  purple  and  white.  It 
grows  in  Indian  gardens. 

*bl,  08  an  independent  word,  prep.  [BY.]  Old 
English  for  by. 

"  That  quyk  wole  selle  Mr  bi  hir  lyf ." 

Komaunt  of  the  Rose. 

*bl  nethe,  prep.  &  adv.    ]BENEATS.] 

bl,  as  a  prefix. 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

(a)  Of  Anglo-Saxon  origin:  A  prefix  in  many  Old 
(or,  more  precisely,  Middle)  English  words,  which 
afterward  came  to  be  spelled  with  be ;  as  bicome 
for  become,  or  bifore,  biforn,  biforen,  for  before. 

(b)  Of  Latin  origin:  A  prefix  of  which  the  oldest 
form  was  dui;  asduidenstoTbidens.    This  brings  it 
into  close  union  with  Lat.  duo= two;  Gr.  di'8= twice, 
and  other  cognate  words.    [Two.]  Similarly,  the 
oldest  form  of  Lat.  6ts=twice,  was  duis;  as,  beUum 
of  old  was  spelled  duellum.     Bi   in  composition 
signifies  two  or  twice.  It  corresponds  to  di  in  Greek, 
and  ih-i  in  Sanscrit. 

II.  Chem.:  A  prefix  before  words  beginning  with 
a  consonant,  the  form  before  those  commencing 
with  a  vowel  being  6m. 

(1)  Bi  or  bin  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  that  two 
atoms   of  chlorine,  sulphur,  or  oxygen,  &c.,  are' 
united  to  an  element^  as  Mchloride  of  mercury, 
HgCla!  bisulphide  of  iron,  FeS-2;  dtnoxide  of  tin, 
SnOo.    Instead  of  bi,  the  suffix  di  is  now  generally 
used!;  as  carbon  dioxide,  CO2. 

(2)  Bi  has  also  been  used  to  denote  an  acid  salt : 
that  is,  a  salt  in  which  only  part  of  the  hydrogen  of 
the  dibasic  acid  is  replaced  by  a  metal ;  as,  ft/car- 
bonate of  sodium,  NaHCOa  (properly  called  hydric- 
sodio  carbonate) ;  iisulphate  of  potassium,  KHSOj 
(hydric  potassic  sulphate).    These  terms  are  now 
only  used  in  commerce  and  pharmacy. 

III.  Comm.  <&  Phar.    [Bi,  as  a  prefix.    Chem.'] 
Bl,  «8  initial  letters,  an  abbreviation,  and  a  sym- 
bol, stand  for  the  metallic  element  bismuth. 

bl -a,  8.    [Etymology  doubtful.] 
Commerce:  A  money  cowry  shell,  Cyprceamoneta, 
brought  from  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans. 

•bl-af-ten,  *bl-ef-ten,  *ba  f-ten,  *bl-as  f-tSn, 
•bsef-t6n,  prep.  [A.  S.  6e-ce/te»=after.]  Behind. 
[ABAFT.] 

"  Biaften  bak  as  he  nam  kep." 
Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  (ea.  Morris),  1,333. 

*bl-agt',  pret.  of  v.  [Old  Eng.  pret.  of  owe  (q,  v.).] 
Ought,  should. 

"  Qno-so  his  alt  him  biagt." 
Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  (ed.  Morris),  924. 

•bl'-al-a-coll,  s.    [BELACCOYLE.] 

bl-ang  -u-lar,  a.  [From  Lat.  6i,  in  compos. = 
two,  and  angrw/an8=angular;an<7U?«8=an  angle,  a 
corner.]  Having  two  angles;  two-angled;  biangu- 
late.  (Ogilvie.) 

bl-ang -vi-late,  bl-ang-u-la-ted,  a.  [From 
Lat.  an</u7«/u«=angled ;  angulus=&n  angle.]  Hav- 
ing two  angles ;  two-angled ;  biaugular. 

bl-ang'-n-lous,  o.  [From  Lat.  an9u(osu«=full 
of  corners;  annulus=an  angle,  a  corner.]  Having 
two  angles:  two-angled;  biangular;  biangulate. 
(Miirtiii,  1754.) 

-  W-ar-tlc'-V-late,  o.  [Lat.  (1)  ii  (m  compos.)  = 
two,  and  (2)  «r/icu/a^Ms=jointed;  from  articulus 
=  a  little  joint,  a  joint.]  Having  two  joints;  two- 
jointed. 

Bias,  8.  An  Ionian  philosopher,  one  of  the 
Seven  Sages  of  Greece.  He  was  born  550  D.  Died 
about  456  B.  f. 


474 
bi'-as,    *bi-ass,   *by-ass,    *bi'-ase,    *bi'-az, 

*bi  -alS,  8.,  o.  &  adv.  [From  Fr.,  Prov.,  &  O.  Cata- 
lan 6/ai8=(l)  obliquity,  (2)  bias=Mod.  Catalan 
biax,  biaijc;  Walloon  Maiz;  Sardinian  lti<i*<-hi  ; 
Ital.  sbiescio;  Neapol.sfci'aso;  Piedm.  sbias  (Littre, 
d'-'.1,'  ^.rm.bihais,  bihays.] 
A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Of  things-material: 

*1.  Obliquity ;  deflection  from  a  straight  line ; 
inclination  to.  [See  examples  suggesting  the  mean- 
ing under  B,  and  C-] 

•f2.  A  weight  on  the  side  of  a  bowl  which  turns  it 
from  a  straight  line. 

"  Madam,  we'll  play  at  bowls — 
— 'Twill  make  me  think  the  world  is  full  of  rubs. 
And  that  my  fortune  runs  against  the  bias." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iii.  4. 

"  Being  ignorant  that  there  is  a  concealed  bias  within 
the  spheroid  which  will  in  all  probability  swerve  away 
.  .  ."—»'.  Scott.  (Goodrich,  A  Porter.) 

f3.  A  wedge-shaped  piece  of  cloth  taken  out  of  the 
waist  of  a  dress  to  diminish  its  circumference. 

II.  Fig.    Of  things  not  material:   The  state   of 
mentally  or  morally  inclining  to  one  side;  inclina- 
tion of  the  mindj  heart,  or  will ;  that  which  causes 
such  an  inclination,  leaning,  or  tendency. 

".  .  .  their  influence  will  be  regulated  by  ... 
the  bias  of  the  individual  character  to  which  they  are 
addressed."—  Hilman:  Hist,  of  Jews,  3d  ed.,  bk.  i.,  vol.  i., 
p.  43. 

H  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  bias,  prepos- 
session, and  prejudice^:  "Bias  marks  the  state  of 
the  mind ;  prepossession  applies  either  to  the  gen- 
oral  or  particular  state  of  the  feelings ;  prejudice  is 
employed  only  for  opinions.  Children  may  receive 
an  early  bias  that  influences  their  future  character 
and  destiny.  Prepossessions  spring  from  casualties ; 
they  do  not  exist  in  young  minds.  Prejudices  are 
the  fruits  of  a  contracted  education.  A  bias  may 
be  overpowered,  a  prepossession  overcome,  and  a 
prejudice  corrected  or  removed.  We  may  be  biased 
for  or  against ;  we  are  always  prepossessed  in  favor, 
and  mostly  prejudiced  against."  (Crabb:  English 
Synonyms.) 

*B.  --Is  adjective  : 

1.  Slanting. 

"We  cannot  allege  her  oblique  and  byass  declination." 
— Holland:  Plinie,  p.  953. 

2.  Swelled  like  a  bowl  on  the  biased  side. 

" .    .    .    till  thy  sphered  bias  cheek." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  5. 

C.  ^48  adverb :  In  an  oblique  direction ;  obliquely, 
slantingly. 

"  .  .  .  by  the  obliquity  of  the  zodiac  circle  thorow 
which  the  sun  passes  biase." — Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  963. 

bias-drawing,  s.    A  turn  awry ;  partiality. 

"  In  this  extant  moment,  faith  and  troth, 
Strain'.!  purely  from  all  hollow  bias-drawing, 
Bids  thee,  with  most  divine  integrity, 
From  heart  of  very  heart,  great  Hector,  welcome  !" 
Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iv.  5. 

bi'-as,  *bl'-ass,  v.t.  [From  bias,  s.  (q.  v.)  In 
Fr.  6iai8er=to  slope,  to  cut  aslant,  to  decline,  to 
equivocate.]  To  incline  in  a  particular  direction. 
(Used  figuratively  of  a  person,  or  of  his  mind,  heart, 
or  will ;  of  his  views,  &c.) 

"Oaths,  used  as  playthings  or  convenient  tools, 
As  interest  biased  knaves,  or  fashion  fools." 

Coicper:  Expostulation. 

"So  completely  biased  were  the  views  of  this  illustrious 
man,  by  his  exaggerated  notions  respecting  the  nature 
and  properties  of  the  blood." — Todd  t£-  Bowman:  Physioi. 
Anat.,  vol.  i.,  Introd.,  p.  16. 

bi-ased,  bi  -assed,  pa.  par.  &  a. 

"Or  seeking  with  a  bias'd  mind. 

Cowper:  Friendship. 

bi  -as-Ing,  bl  -as-slng,  pr.  par.   [BIAS,  v.] 
*bl  -as-ne'ss,  s.    [Eng.  Mas;  -H€«s.]    Inclination 
to  one  side ;  bias.    (Sherwood.) 

bl-au-rlc  -u-late,  a.    [Lat,  prefix  6i=two,  and 
auricula^the  external  ear;  from  a«r78=the  ear.] 
Biol.:  Having  two  auricles.    [AcKiCLE.] 
bl-ax'-I-al,  tbl'-ax-al,  o.    [Lat.  prefix  fii=two, 
and  o*i's=an  axle,    ...    an  axis.]    [Axis.]    Hav- 
ing two  axes. 

"...  the  colored  rings  of  uniaxal  and  biaxal  crys- 
tals."— Proceedings  of  the  Physical  Society  of  London,  pt. 
ii.,  p.  3. 

•bib,  *bibbe,  *bybbe,  r.  t.  &  i.  [From  Lat.  bibo 
=to  drink.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  drink. 

"This  miller  has  so  wisely  bibbed  ale." 

Chaucer:  Canterbury  Tales,  4,160. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  tipple,  to  drink  a  small  amount 
of  liquor  at  brief  intervals,  constituting  in  theatr- 
gregate  a  large  consumption  without  excess  at  any- 
one time. 

" To  appease  a  frownrd  child,  they  gave  him  drink  as 
ofteT  as  he  cried;  so  that  he  was  constantly  bibbing,  and 
drank  more  in  twenty-four  hours  than  I  did." — Locke. 


bible 

bib,  s.  [In  Sp.  babador,  babadera;  Port,  baba- 
douro;  Ital.  bavaglio.  From  Lat.  bibo=to  drink.  } 

1.  A  piece  of  linen  put  over  the  front  of  the  clothes 
of  children  to  preserve  them  from  being  wet  or 
dirtied  while  they  are  eating  or  drinking. 

"Even  misses,  at  whose  age  their  mothers  wore 
The  backstring  and  the  bib,  assume  the  dress 
Of  womanhood."  Coteper:  Taxk,  bk.  iv. 

2.  A  fish,  the  Morrhua  lusca  of  Flem.    It  is  called 
also  the  Pout  and  Whiting  Pout.    It  belongs  to  the 
family  Gadidee. 

bib-Cravat,  s.    A  cravat  resembling  a  child's  bib. 
"But  only  fools,  and  they  of  vast  estate, 
The  extremity  of  modes  will  imitate, 
The  dangling  knee-fringe  and  the  bib-cravat." 

Dryden :  Pro/,  on  Opening  the  A>w  House. 

bib-COCk,  s.  A  cock  or  faucet  having  a  bent  down 
nozzle ;  a  bib. 

bib-valve,  s.    A  valve  in  a  bib-cock. 

bl-ba'-9i-ous  (or  910118  as  shyus),  a.  [From 
Lat.  bibax,  genit.  fei'fracis=giveu  to  drinking;  from 
6i'6o=to  drink.]  [BiB.]  Addicted  to  drinking. 
(Johnson.) 

*bl-ba9'-I-t?)  s.  [From  Lat.  bibax,  genit, 
bibacis.]  [BiBACious.]  The  quality  of  drinking 
much.  (Johnson.) 

bl-bi'-slc,  a.  [In  Fr.  bibasique;  from  Lat.  prefix 
6i=two,  and  6o8ic=pertaining  to  a  chemical  base.) 
[BASE,  Chem.~\ 

Chem. :  An  acid  is  said  to  be  bibasic  when  it  con- 
tains two  atoms  of  hydrogen  which  can  be  replaced 
by  other  metals;  as  HoSOi,  sulphuric  acid,  the  H 
can  be  replaced,  atom  for  atom,  by  a  monad:  metal, 
as  KHSOj  (hydric  potassium)  and  K2SOi(dipo- 
tassium  sulphate),  or  by  a  dyad  metal,  asBa'SO^ 
(barium  sulphate).  Organic  acids  are  said  to  be 
bibasic  when  they  contain  the  monad  radical 
carbojcyl  (CO.OH)'  twice,  as  (CO.OH)  ^  (oxalic 

,.:^    — /Vo.f™->/MT\..  / :-iic  acid).    An  acid 

.,H3(OH)(CO.OH 

Viiinnc  aciuj.  or  tetratomic  anc   J 
(OH)2(CO.OH)2  (tartaric  acid). 

bl-ba'-tion,  s.    A  drink,  draught. 
"He  of  the  frequent    bibations." — Carlyle:    Past  and 
Present,  p.  127  (ed.  1858). 

bib  bed,  pa.  par.    [BiB, ».] 
»bib'-bel-er,  s.    [BIBLEE.] 

blb'-b8r,  s.  [From  Eng.  bib.  In  Fr.  biberon 
(m.),  biberonne  (t.) ;  Sp.  bebedor;  Port,  beberrno; 
Ital.  bevitore;  Lat.  MMtor.]  One  who  drinks  a 
little  at  a  time  but  frequently ;  a  tippler.  Used — 

(a)  As  an  independent  word. 

"  And  other  abhorreth  his  brother  because  he  is  a  great 
bibber."—  Udal:  Matthew,  ch.  viL 

Or  (6)  in  composition,  as  wine-bibber  (q.  v.). 
"  Behold   a   man    gluttonous    and   a   leine-bibber." — 
Matthew  xi.  19. 

bib  -blng,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BiB,  r.] 

"  He  playeth  with  bibbing  mother  Meroe,  as  though  so- 
named  because  she  would  drink  mere  wine  without 
water." — Camden. 

blb-ble -bab-ble,  s.  [A  reduplication  with  a 
•variation  to  avoid  identity  of  sound.  In  Fr.  babilt 
babillage.]  [BABBLE.]  Idle  talk. 

"  Malvolio,  Malvolio,  thy  wits  the  heavens  restore  !  en- 
deavor thyself  to  sleep,  and  leave  thy  vain  bibblebabble." 
—Shakesp.:  Ticelfth  Sight,  iv.  4,. 

bibble-press,  s.  [Etymology  of  bibble  doubtful, 
and  Eng.  jpresa.J  A  press  for  rolling  rocket-cases. 

*blb  -blSr,  8.    [BIBLEE.] 

bibb;,  8.    [Etymology  doubtful.] 

Kaut.:  Brackets  made  of  elm  plank,  and  bolted 
to  the  hounds  of  the  masts,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  trestle-trees.  (Falconer.) 

*bi-ber-yen,  v.  f.  [A.  S.  bebeorgan=to  defend,  to 
take  care  of .]  To  ward  off.  (Layamoti.) 

bib '-1-5,  s.  [Lat.  bibio=a  small  insect  generated 
in  wine.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  dipterous  insects  belonging  to 
the  family  Tipulida?. 

tblb  I-ttSr-f,  n.  [From  Lat.  bibitnr=a  drinker, 
a  toper;  bibo~to_  drink.]  [BiB,  r.J  Pertaining  to 
drinking  or  tippling.  (Ogilvie.) 

W-ble,  *by-ble  (Eng.),  *by-bill  (p.  Scotch), 

s.  &  n.  [Sw.  bibeln  ;  Dan.  &Ger.  bibel;  Dut.  bijbel; 
Gael,  biobull;  RnaB.Mblfp*:  Fr.  bible;  Prov.  6i7i;<r,- 
Sp.  &  Port,  biblia;  Ital.  bibbia;  Eccl.  Lat.6i6Iia; 

Ecci.  r 

paper, 

the  paper  made  of  this  bark  first  in  Egypt ;  a  paper. 


ccl.  Gr.  biblia,  plur.  of  biblion^  and  byblion—(l)  a 
aper,  a  letter;  (2)  a  book.  It  is  a  dimin.  of  Class, 
r.  biblos=(l)  the  inner  bark  of  the  papyrus;  (2) 


a    boo! 

papyrus,  sometimes  ca 


byblos— the   Egyptian   papyrus  (Cypcrus 
sometimes  called  Papyrus  an" 
(3)  its  coats  or  fibers.    Thus     a  bible ''  was  orig- 


l  Papyrus  antiquaruni} ; 

us  ''a  bible"  was  orig- 
inally any  book  made  of  paper  derived  from  the 
papyrus  or  paper-reed.] 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g8,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     ctire,     unite,     our,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


bible 

A.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Gen.:  Any  book. 

"  To  tellen  al,  wold  passen  eny  bible 
That  o  wher  is    .    .    ." 

Chaucer:  Canterbury  Tales,  12,786. 
"  Alle  these  armes  that  t  her  weren, 
That  they  thus  on  her  cotes  beren, 
For  hyt  to  me  were  impossible; 
Men  inyerhte  make  of  hem  a  bible, 
Twenty  foote  thykke  I  trowe." 

Chaucer:  house  of  Fame,  bk.  iii. 

2.  Sf)ec.:  Pre-eminently  "the  book,"  in  compari- 
son with  which  other  literary  productions  are  not 
worthy  to  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  books ;  or, 
if  they  be  called  books,  it  then  becomes  "  the  Book 
of  books."  The  idea  just  expressed  is  founded  on 
the  etymology  derived  originally  from  the  Christian 
Greeks,  but  now  rooted  in  the  languages  of  all  the 
nations  of  Christendom.  The  first  to  use  the  term 
biblia  in  this  sense  is  said  to  have  been  Chrysostom, 
who  flourished  in  the  fifth  century.  Tho  word  scrip- 
ture or  scriptures,  from  the  Latin  scriptura=vfrit- 
ing,  scripturce  =  writings,  conveys  the  analogous 
idea  that  the  "Scriptures"  are  alone  worthy  of 
being  called  writings.  This  use  of  the  word  came 
originally  from  the  Latin  fathers,  but  it  has  been 
adopted  not  merely  by  the  English,  but  by  the  other 
Christian  nations  of  Europe.  The  high  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Bible  implied  in  the  use  of  these  words 
arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  believed  by  the  vast 
majority  of  Christians  to  be  (with  allowances  for 
minute  diversities  of  reading  and  errors  of  transla- 
tion) the  actual  Word  of  God,  and  therefore  infal- 
libly true.  This  is  implied,  though  not  expressly 
stated,  in  the  sixth  of  tne  Thirty-nine  Articles : 

"Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  to 
salvation:  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein  nor  may 
be  proved  thereby  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man  that  it 
should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  the  faith,  or  be  thought 
requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation  ..." 

The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  is  more 
specific : 

"  The  authority  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  for  which  it 
ought  to  be  believed  or  obeyed,  dependeth  not  upon  the 
testimony  of  any  man  or  church,  but  wholly  upon  God 
(who  is  truth  itself),  the  Author  thereof,  and  therefore  it 
is  to  be  received  because  it  is. the  Word  of  God."— West- 
minster Conf.  of  Faith,  ch.  L,  §  4. 

The  Church  of  Rome  does  not  differ  from  the 
several  Protestant  denominations  respecting  the 
divine  authority  of  the  books  which  the  latter 
accept  as  canonical ;  it  combines,  however,  with 
them  the  Apocrypha  and  church  traditions,  regard- 
ing faith  and  morals,  which  Protestants  reject. 

Articles  of  Faith  and  symbolical  books  dp  not 
always  express  the  real  belief  of  all  who  nominally 
assent  to  them  ;  and  scattered  through  the  several 
churches  are  a  very  large  number  of  persons  who 
hold  that  the  Bible  contains  a  revelation  from  God. 
instead  of  being  of  itself  "the  Word  of  God; 
while  a  small  number  deny  the  Scriptures  all 
special  inspiration,  and  deal  with  them  as  freely  as 
they  would  with  the  Mohammedan  Koran,  the  Hin- 
doo Vedas  and  Puranas,  the  Sikh  Grunth.  or  the 
Persian  Zend  A  vesta. 

The  Bible  consists  of  sixty-six  books,  constituting 
an  organic  whole. 

In  the  Authorized  English  Version  the  Bible  is 
divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  for- 
mer containing  thirty-nine,  and  the  latter  twenty- 
seven  books.  These  designations  are  taken  from 
antiquum  testament-urn^  in  the  Vulgate  rendering  of 
2  Cor.  iii.  14  and  notmm  testamentum  in  verse  6.  The 
Greek  word  is  diathekc,  the  Septuagintname  of  the 
Old  Testament  being  Hepalaia  diatheke=tlie  Old 
Diatheke,  and  the  Greek  New  Testament  being 
termed  .He  kainediathcke=t\\QNew  Diatheke,  Dia- 
thcke  in  classical  Greek,  and  in  Heb.  ix.  16, 17.  sig- 
nifies a  test  amen  tor  will,  butgenerally,  throughout 
the  Septuagint,  the  Greek  Testament,  andtheGreek 
ecclesiastical 'writers,  it  means  a  covenant.  Hence 
the  two  primary  divisions  of  the  Bible  had  better 
have  been  called  the  Old  and  New  Covenants,  rather 
than  the  Old  and  N  ew  Testaments.  The  old  covenant 
is  the  one  made  with  Adam,  or  that  entered  into  with 
Abraham,  and  subsequently  developed  at  Sinai; 
the  new  one  that  formed  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
vent and  death  of'  Christ. 

The  Old  Testament  was  originally  written  in 
Hebrew,  except  Jer,  x.  11 ;  Ezra  iv.  8  to  vi,  18;  vii. 
12  to  26 ;  and  I)an.  ii.  from  middle  of  verse  4  to  vii. 
28,  which  are  East  Aramaean  (Chaldee).  The  New 
Tc-tainent  was  originally  written  in  Greek,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel, 
which  the  Christian  fathers,  Papias.  Ireneeus,  Pan- 
tflpnus,  Origen,  Jerome,  &c.,  state  to  have  been  pub- 
li.-heil  originally  in  Aramaean. 

The  order  of  the  books  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  is 
different  from  that  which  obtains  in  the  English 
Scripture?,  which  in  this  respect  follow  the  Greek 
Beptuaginc  and  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The  Jews 
divided  the  Old  Testament  primarily  into  three 
portions,  called  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Kethubim,  or,  in  Greek,  the  Hagiographa.  Tho 
Divine  Redeemer  alludes  to  this  classification  in 
Luke  xxiv.  44,  ".  .  .  that  all  things  might  be 
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fulfilled  which  are  written  in  the  Law,  and  in  the 
Prophets,  and  in  the  Psalm?."  The  Psalms  are  the 
first  book  in  the  Hagiographa,  and  agreeably  to 
the  Jewish  method  of  quoting,  stand  for  the  whole 
division.  Such  words  as  Genesis,  Exodus,  Deu- 
teronomy, <fcc.,  are  Greek,  and  taken  from  the 
Septuagmt  ;  the  Hebrew  generally  names  these  and 
some  other  books  by  their  initial  word.  Thus 
Genesis  is  called  Beresh.it  /t=In  the  beginning.  The 
following  list  exhibits  the  order  and  classification 
of  the  books  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  : 

I.  Torah,  the  Law:   Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy. 

II.  Nebllm,  the  Prophets: 

(1)  The  former  prophets  :  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel, 
Kings. 

(2.)  The  later  prophets: 

(a)  The  great  prophets:  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel. 

(6)  The  small  or  minor  prophets:  Hosea,  Joel, 
Amos,  Obadiah.  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi. 

III.  Kethubini=books  :  in  Greek  Hagiographa— 
Holy  Writings: 

(1)  Truth:  Psalms,  Proverbs. 

(2)  The  five  rolls:   Job,  Song  of  Solomon,  Ruth, 
Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  Chronicles. 

It  is  startling  to  find  that  in  this  arrangement 
Daniel  does  not  figure  among  the  prophets,  but  is 
relegated  to  the  Hagiograriha.  It  is  remarkable 
also  that  Joshuat  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings  are 
classified,  not  as  historic,  but  as  prophetic  writings. 

A  convenient  classification  for  modern  use  divides 
the  Old  Testament  books  into  three  classes  : 

(1)  The  Historical  Books  :  Genesis  —  Ezra. 

(2)  The  Poetical  Books:  Job—  Song  of  Solomon. 

(3)  The   Prophetical    Books:     Isaiah  —  Malachi. 
(The  weak  point  about  this  division  is  that  most  of 
the  prophetical  books  falling  under  the  third  cat- 
egory were  written,  not  in   Hebrew  prose,  but   in 
poetry.) 

A  similar  division  for  the  New  Testament  is  into  — 

(1)  Historical  Books:  Matthew—  The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles. 

(2)  Epistles:  Romans—  Jude. 

(3)  The  Prophetical  Book:   Revelation.     [For  a 
description  of  the  several  books,  see  GENESIS,  EX- 
ODUS, <fec.] 

The  Bible  has  given  rise  to  several  sciences  of  its 
own,  and  specially  to  the  following  : 

(1)  Apologetics,  not  a  good  name,  for  it  is  liable 
to  be  misunderstood.    The  word  is   used   in    the 
Greek  sense  of  defense  ;  the  Christian  apologist  does 
not  admit  the  existence  of  error  in  the  Bible  which 
he  defends.    [APOLOGETICS.  APOLOGY.] 

(2)  Biblical  Criticism,  which  seeks  to  ascertain 
precisely  what  books  are  inspired,  and  bring  the 
text  of  these  to  the  most  perfect  state  of  purity. 
[BIBLICAL  CRITICISM.] 

(3)  Hermeneutics,  from  the  Gr.  hermeneutikos=of 
or  for  interpreting  ;  its  aim  is  to  ascertain  the  prin- 
ciples which  should  be  followed  in  biblical  inter- 
pretation.   [HERMENEUTICS.] 

The  Old  Testament  is  said  to  have  been  collected 
and  arranged  by  Ezra  between  458  and  450  B.  C. 
The  Apocrypha  are  considered  inspired  writings 
by  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  not  by  the  Jews  and 
Protestants. 

OLD  TESTAMENT. 
B.  c. 
Genesis  contains 

the   history  of 

the  world  from  4004—1635 
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Eiodus  ...........  1635—1490 

Leviticus  ........  1490 

Numbers  ........  1490—1451 

Deuteronomy  ----  1451 

Job  ........  about  1520 

Joshua  .....  from  1451—1420 

Judges  ..........  1425—1120 

Ruth  .............  1322—1312 

1st  and  2d  Samuel  1171—1017 
1st  and  2d  Kings  1015—  562 
1st  and  2d  Chron- 

icles ...........  1004-536 

Book    of   Psalms 

(principally  by 

David)  .........  1063—1015 

Proverbs  written 

..........  about  1000—  700 

Song  of  Solomon 

..........  about  1014 


Joel.... 
Hosea . . 
Amos  . . 
Isaiah  . 

Micah. . 


GOSPELS  by  Mat- 
thew,     Mark, 
Luke  and  John,  5  B.  c. — 33 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  33—65 
EPISTLES — 1st  and  2d 
of    Paul    to    Thes- 

nalonians abont         54 

To  Galatians 58 

1st  Corinthians. .         59 
2d   Corinthians..         60 

Romans 60 

Of  James , 


B.  C. 

Ecclesiastes 

about  977 

Jonah about  862 

.  .about  800 

.  .about  .785—  725 

..about  787 

..about  760—  698 

...about  750—710 

Nahum about  713 

Zephaniah. about  630 

Jeremiah.. about  629—588 
Lamentations  . . . 

about 

Habakkuk  .about 

Daniel from 

Ezekiel from 

Obadiah  .  ..about 

Ezra about  586—  456 

Esther about  521—  495 

H ;  i  L-LJ  ;  i  i  ....  about  620 

Zechariah  .about  520—  518 

Nehemiah  .about  446 —  434 

Malachi.. ..about  S97 
NEW  TESTAMENT. 

A.  D.  A.  D. 

1st  of  Peter 60 

To  Ephesians,   Philip- 

&i  a  n  s ,     Colossiaus, 
ebrews,   Philemon.  64 
Titus,  and  1st  to  Tim- 
othy    65 

2d  to  Timothy 66 

2d  of  Peter 66 

Of  Jude 66 

1st.  2d.  and  3d  of  John.  90 
Revelation 96 


588 
626 

607—634 
595—  674 
587 


fill 


The  most  ancient  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
existed  at  Toledo,  called  the  ( 'odex  of  Hillel ;  it  was 
of  very  early  date,  probably  of  the  fourth  century 
after  Christ ;  some  say  about  sixty  years  before- 
Christ.  The  copy  of  Ben  Asher,  of  Jerusalem,  was 
made  about  1100, 

Tho  reputed  oldest  copy  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  in  Greek,  is  that  in  the  Vatican,  in  Rome, 
which  was  written  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century. 
Mai's  edition  appeared  in  1857.  The  next  in  ago  is  the 
Alexandrian  Codex  (referred  to  the  fifth  century),  in 
the  British  Museum,  presented  by  the  Greek  patri- 
arch to  Charles  I.  in  1628.  It  has  been  printed  in 
England,  edited  by  Woide  and  Baber,  1786-1821. 
Codex  Ephraemi,  or  Codex  Regius,  ascribed  to  the* 
fifth  century,  in  the  Royal  Library,  Paris,  pub- 
lished by  Tischendorf  in  1843. 

Curiosities  of  the  Bible:  The  Bible  contains 
3,566,480  letters,  773,746  words,  31,173  verses,  1,18» 
chapters,  and  66  books.  The  word  "and"  occurs 
46,277  times.  The  word  "  Lord  "  occurs  1,855  times. 
The  word  "reverend"  occurs  but  once,  which  is  in* 
the  ninth  verse  of  the  lllth  Psalm.  The  middle 
verse  is  the  eighth  verse  of  the  118th  Psalm.  The> 
twenty-first  verse  of  the  seventh  chapter  of  Ezra 
contains  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  except  the* 
letter  J.  The  nineteenth  chapter  of  2  Kings  and. 
the  thirty-seventh  chapterof  Isaiah  are  alike.  The* 
longest  verse  is  the  ninth  verse  of  the  eighth  chap- 
ter of  Esther.  The  shortest  verse  is  the  thirty-fifthi 
verse  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  St.  John.  There* 
are  no  words  or  names  of  more  than  six  syllables. 
In  the  original  Hebrew  manuscripts  of  the  Old! 
Testament,  a  division  of  the  matter  into  paragraphs 
was  early  introduced  for  convenience  in  reading. 
Larger  divisions  into  sections  suitable  for  Sabbath 
readings  were  made  about  the  middle  of  the* 
fifteenth  century.  The  gospels  were  divided  into- 
sections  for  a  similar  purpose  as  early  as  the  third 
century.  The  present  arrangement  of  the  Scriptures 
— the  division  into  chapters — has  been  ascribed  to* 
Archbishop  Lanfranc  in  the  eleventh,  and  to  Arch- 
bishop Langton  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  but  T. 
Hartwell  Home  considers  the  real  author  to  have* 
been  Cardinal  Hugo  de  Sancto  Caro,  about  the* 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  division  into 
sections  was  commenced  by  Rabbi  Nathan  (author 
of  a  Concordance)  about  1445,  and  completed  by 
Athras,  a  Jew,  in  1661.  The  present  division  into- 
verses  was  introduced  by  the  celebrated  printer. 
Robert  Stephens,  in  his  Greek  Testament  (1551)  and 
in  his  Latin  Bible  (1556-7). 

The  word  "  heaven  "  occurs  the  following  number 
of  times  in  each  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  t 
Matthew,  70;  Mark,  17;  Luke,  30;  John,  18;  Acts. 
24 ;  Romans,  2 ,  1  Corinthians,  2:  2  Corinthians,  2 ; 
Galatians,  1 :  Ephesians,  3 ;  Philippians,  2 ;  Colos- 
sians,  5 ;  1  Thessalonians,  2 ;  2  Thessalonians.  1 ; 
Hebrews,  5;  James,  2;  1  Peter,  3;  2  Peter,  1;  1  John, 
1 ;  Revelations,  56. 

The  various  namesof  Satan  used  in  the  Bible :  The* 
Greek  word  diabolos  is  the  one  we  derive  the  name* 
"  devil"  from,  and  its  meaning  is  "slanderer."  It- 
corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  "  Satan,"  which  signifies 
"  adversary,"  as  that  being  or  power  is  understood 
to  be  the  adversary  of  God  or  man,  the  foe  of  good- 
ness and  the  author  of  evil.  The  references  to  Satan 
in  the  Scriptures  are  numerous,  but  this  name  only 
occurs  five  times  in  the  Old  Testament  and  twenty- 
five  times  in  the  New  Testament.  Tho  word  "  devil'* 
occurs  twenty-five  times ;  lt  the  prince  of  this 
world,"  three  times;  "the  wicked  one,"  six  times: 
*'  the  tempter,"  twice,  and  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of 
Revelations,  ninth  verse,  "old  serpent,  "tho» 
devil,"  and  "Satan"  occur,  a  most  remarkable 
grouping  of  epithets,  as  also  in  Rev.  xx.  1,  2,  and  3. 
The  names  "evil  one,"  "god  of  thisworld,  prince* 
of  the  powerof  the  air,"  "  the  dragon  "  going  about 
" like  a  roaring  lion"  occur,  and  the  Master  him- 
self describes  him  as  a  "  murderer  and  liar."  He  is 
a  "strong  man"  (Matt.  xii.  29),  and  his  subtlety 
(Gen.  iii.  1)  is  exhibited  in  treacherous  snares  (Z 
Tim.  ii.  26),  wiles  (Eph.  vi.  11),  and  devices  (2  Cor. 
ii.  11),  and  the  delusive  shift  of  transforming  him- 
self into  an  angel  of  light  (2  Cor.  xi.  14).  He  became* 
an  apostate  (John  viii.  44),  and  fell  from  heaven 
(Luke  x.  18.  and  Jude  6),  and  from  his  place  of 
power  he  will  eventually  be  overthrown  (Rev.  xx. 
1,  2,  3  and  10).  The  name  of  Beelzebub  was  also  in 
common  use  among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
as  a  title  of  Satan,  or  "  the  prince  of  the  demons. 

For  the  several  versions  of  the  Bible  see  VERSIONS 
and  AUTHORIZED.  Altogether  apart  from  the  claims 

gat  forth  by  the  Bible  to  be  a,  or  rather  the.  Divine* 
evelation,    the   Authorized   version   is    the   first 
English  classic ;  and  the  history  of  Europe  and  the* 
world  would  be  a  hopeless  enigma  to  any  one  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  Bible. 

"  Yon  cottager,  who  weaves  at  her  own  door, 
Pillow  and  bobbins  all  her  little  store, 
****** 
Just  knows  and  knows  no  more  her  Bible  true  : 
A  truth  the  brilliant  Frenchman  never  knew  ; 
And  in  that  charter  reads,  with  sparkling  eyes, 
Her  title  to  a  treasure  in  the  skies." 

Cotrpfr:  Truth. 


b6il,     b<5y;     p6ut,    Jowl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     chin,     benph;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f- 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§lon  =  zhfin.     -tlous,     -cious,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    ic.  =  bel,     deU 
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bibliolatry 


B.  -4s  adjective:  Pertaining  to, or  in  any  way  con- 
nected with,  the  Bible.  See  the  compounds  which 
follow. 

Bible-Christians,  s. 

Ecclesiology:  A  Christian  sect,  called  also  Bryan- 
ites.  It  was  founded  by  Mr.  William  O.  Bryan,  a 
AVe-sIeyan  local  preacher  in  Cornwall,  England,  who, 
separating  in  1815  from  the  main  body  of  the  Wes- 
leyans,  began  to  form  separate  societies.  In  1829  he 
.left  the  body  he  had  formed. 

Bible  Defense  Association. 

Ecclesiology :  A  Christian  sect  figuring  in  the 
.English  Registrar-general's  returns. 

Bible-oath,  s.    An  oath  sworn  upon  the  Bible. 

Bible  Society.  Any  society  constituted  for  mul- 
tiplying copies  of  the  Bible  andt  as  far  as  the  finan- 
cial resources  at  its  disposal  will  permit,  diffusing 
them  abroad.  Of  these  societies  the  following  may 
be  enumerated : 

1.  American  Bible  Society:     Tho  American  Bible 
Society  was  established  in  1818.    Sixty  delegates, 
from  twelve  states  of  the  Union,  met  in  New  York 

X'ity  and  organized  the  society.  Its  purpose  was  to 
supply  America  with  the  Word  of  God,  and  then  to 
spread  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of 
God  through  the  heathen  world.  During  the 
seventy-five  years  of  its  history  it  has  received  into 
its  exchequer  for  these  laudable  purposes  the  mag- 
nificent sum  of  $20,864,962.15.  Four  times  during  its 
.history— in  1829, 1856, 1866  and  1882— a  general  supply 
•of  Bibles  was  issued^  with  the  view  of  placing  the 
Bible  ,in  every  home  in  America.  In  the  first  twenty- 
five  years  of  its  history,  2,798,366 ;  second  twenty- 
five  years,  18,987,210;  third  twenty-five  years.  32,448,- 
138;  total,  54,233,712.  In  addition  to  this,  millions  of 
Bibles  have  been  issued  to  distant  lands.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  society  are  in  New  York  City. 

2.  The  British   and   foreign   Bible   Society:    As 
there  were  brave  men  before  Agamemnon,  so  the 
Word  of  God  was  circulated  before  this  great  soci- 
ety came  into  existence.  The  following  associations 
made  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  one  of  the 
objects  at  which  they  aimed:    The  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England,  incor- 
porated in  1649,  and  again  in  1661 ;  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian   Knowledge,   established   in 
1698 ;  tho  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
established  in  1701;  the   Society  in   Scotland   for 
Propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  incorporated  in 
1709;  the  Society  at  Halle,  founded   in   1712;  the 
Society  for  Promoting-  Religious  Knowledge  among 
the  Poor,  established  in  1750 ;  and  finally,  the  Society 
for  the  Support  and  Encouragement  of   Sunday- 
schools,  established  in  1785.    Two  societies  made  it 
their  primary  aim,  viz :    The  Bible  Society  for  Sol- 
diers and  Sailors,  established  in  1780,  and  the  French 
Bible  Society,  commenced  in  London  in  1792,  its 
•object  being  the  circulating  of  the  Scriptures  in 
France.    But  with  all  that  was  done  by  these  organ- 
izations, Bibles  were  both  costly  and  difficult  to 
obtain.     Nowhere  was  this  spiritual   dearth   felt 
more  keenly  than  in  Wales,  which,  after  having 
bought  up  an  edition  of  10,000  Welsh  Bibles  and 
2,000  Testaments,  issued  in  1796,  still  felt  its  wants 
"but  partially  supplied.    The  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian   Knowledge,   which   had  published  the 
edition  which  had  gone  off  so  well,  had  not  enter- 
prise enough  to  follow  it  up  with  another,  though 
strongly  urged  to  incur  the  not  very  formidable 
risk. 

On  December  7, 1802,  Mr.  Joseph  Tarn  introduced 
tho  subject  of  the  scarcity  of  Bibles  in  Wales,  at  a 
small  gathering  of  Christian  friends  in  London.  On 
this  a  celebrated  Evangelical  clergyman,  the  Rev. 
Mf.  Charles,  of  Bala,  in  the  Principality,  who  was 
present,  and  had  been  impressed  by  hearing,  shortly 
bofpre,  from  a  Welsh  girl  that  she  was  ia  the  habit 
of  journeying  over  the  hills  seven  miles  every  week 
to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  sacred  volume,  proposed 
that  a  subscription  should  be  set  on  foot  for  print- 
ing the  Bible  for  circulation  in  Wales.  The  Rev. 
Joseph  Hughes,  a  Baptist  minister,  suggested  as  an 
amendment  that  the  intended  effort  should  not  be 
for  Wales  simply,  but  for  all1  the  world.  From  this 
small  germ  the  great  Bible  Society  sprang.  It  came 
into  existence  in  1803,  under  the  name  of  "The 
Society  for  Promoting  a  more  extensive  Circulation 
of  the  Scriptures  both  at  Home  and  Abroad."  Next 
year,  on  March  7, 1S04,  it  was  more  formally  con- 
stituted at  a^meeting  held  in  the  London  Tavern, 
Bishopsgate,  its  too  lengthened  designation  being 
exchanged  for  the  briefer  and  more  telling  one 
Which  it  still  retains,  The  British  and  foreign  Bible 

.Society  t  Its  rise  to  power  was  rapid.  On  March  28, 
1809,  an  auxiliary  Bible  Society  was  established  at 
Reading,  and  many  similar  auxiliaries  or  branches 
soon  followed  in  other  places.  The  only  serious 
check  which  the  great  parent  institution  ever  sus- 
tained was  in  connection  with  the  Apocryphal 

•Controversy,  which  raped  between  1821  and  1826. 
fApocRYpHAL  CONTROVERSY. 1  This  being  at  length 
happily  settled,  the  society's  prospects  became 
ti.'aiu  unclouded,  and  the  sphere  of  its  operations 
rapidly  extended  year  by  year. 


Up  to  March  31, 1880,  it  had  taken  a  more  or  less 
direct  share  in  tho  translation,  printing,  or  distri- 
bution of  the  Scriptures  in  233  languages  or  dialects, 
the  number  of  versions  being  282 ;  and  had  put  into 
circulation  more  than  88,000,000  Bibles,  Testaments, 
or  Scripture  portions,  at  an  expense  of  above 
£8,500,000.  During  the  year  ending  March  31,  1880, 
there  were  issued  from  its  depots  at  home  or 
abroad  2,780,362  copies  of  tho  Bible  in  whole  or  in 
part.  The  net  income  for  the  year  was  £110,806 7s.  9d., 
making,  with  contributions  for  special  objects  and 
the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  Scriptures,  a 
total  of  £213,374  14s.  8d. 

3.  The  German  Bible  Society,  formed  at  Nurem- 
berg in  1804,  and  afterward  transferred  to  Basle. 

4.  The  Prussian  Bible  Society^  so  named  in  1814, 
developed  out  of  the  Berlin  Society,  formed  in  1804 
or  1805. 

5.  The  Hibernian  Bible  Society,  formed  in  1806. 

6.  The  Philadelphia  Bible  Society,  the  first  in  the 
United  States,  founded  in  1808. 

7.  The  City  of  London  Bible  Society,  founded  in 

8.  The  Russian  Bible  Society,  established  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  1813,  but 
suppressed  in  1826  by  his  successor,  Nicholas,  the 
antagonist  of  the  Allies  in  tho  noted  Crimean  war. 

9.  The  American  Bible  Society,  founded  in  1816.  It 
has  now  many  auxiliaries  in  connection  with  it. 

10.  The  Trinitarian  Bible  Society*  founded  in  1831, 

11.  The  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  founded 
in  I860,  with  which  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Society 
(1809)  and  the  Glasgow  organization  (1812)  are  now 
incorporated. 

Bible  societies,  though  wide  in  their  constitution, 
are  practically  Protestant  institutions ;  and  on  June 
29, 1816,  a  bull  denouncing  them  was  launched  by 
Pope  Pius  VII. 

bible-woman,  s.  A  woman  employed  to  read 
the  Bible  to  the  poor  and  sick  of  her  own  sex,  in 
connection  with  home  or  foreign  missions. 

*bi-bled,  a.  [Eng;  and  A.  S.  prof,  bi,  and  bled."\ 
Covered  with  blood.  [The  same  asBEBLED  (q.v.).J 
(Chaucer.) 

blb'-lSr,  *bib-bel-er,  *bib-bler  (Eng.),  *beb- 
ble  (Scotch),  s.  [Dan.  dial.  bible=to  trickle;  Dan. 
pible=to  purl.]  (Wedgwood.)  [Bin,  BIBBER-!  A 
tippler. 

"I  perceive  you  are  no  great  bybler  (i.  e.,  reader  of  the 
Bible),  Fasiphilo. 

"  Pas,  Yes,  sir,  an  excellent  good  bibbeler,  'specially  ia 
a  bottle." — Gascoigne:  Works,  sign.  C.  1.  (,-Vtirca.) 

blb'-lSss,  a.  [Eng.  &i'6,  and  -/ess.]  Without  a 
bib. 

"  Bibless  and  apronless." — Dickens:  Our  Mutual  Friend, 
ch.  iv.,  p.  27. 

bib'-ll~cal,  a.  [Eng.  bibl(e);  -ical.  In  Fr.  bib- 
lique;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  biblico.]  [BIBLE.] 
Pertaining  to  the  Bible. 

"To  make  a  biblical  version  faithful  and  exact,  .  .  .'* 
— Abp.  Xetccome;  Essay  on  the  Transl.  of  the  Bible. 

biblical  archaeplogy.  Biblical  antiquities; 
antiquities  illustrative  of  the  Bible. 

If  Society  of  Biblical  A rchceology :  A  society 
founded  in  London  on  December  9,  1870,  "  for  the 
investigation  of  the  Archseology,  History,  Arts,  and 
Chronology  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Assyria,  Pales- 
tine, Egypt,  Arabia,  and  other  Biblical  Lands ;  the 
promotion  of  the  study  of  the  Antiquities  of  those 
countries,  and  the  Record  of  Discoveries  hereafter 
to  be  made  in  connection  therewith."  Tho  associ- 
ation has  already  risen  into  great  power  and 
reputation.  It  was  before  this  society  that  Mr. 
George  Smith,  on  December  3, 1872.  read  his  paper  on 
"The  Assyrian  Account  of  the  Deluge,"  translating 
tho  celebrated  "  Deluge  Tablet."  That  evening  the 
attendance  at  the  meeting,  then  ordinarily  about 
fifty,  rose  to  about  800. 

biblical  criticism.  Tho  science  which  has  for 
its  objects  (1)  to  decide  which  books  are  entitled  to 
have  a  place  in  the  Scripture  canon  [CANON]  ;  and 
(2)  to  bring  tho  text  of  these  canonical  books  to  the 
utmost  possible  degree  of  purity. 

In  prosecuting  the  first  of  these  aims,  the  biblical 
critic  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Christian 
apologist ;  the  function  of  the  former  i-s  a  strictly 
judicial  one,  while  the  office  of  tho  latter  is  that  of 
an  advocate. 

One  important  subject  of  investigation  is  as  to 
what  Old  Testament  books  were  recognized  as 
divine  by  the  ancient  Jewish  church  or  synagogue ; 
as  also  what  New  Testament  books  were  at  once 
and  universally  welcomed  by  the  early  Christian 
church  [HOMOLOGOUMENA];  and  what  others  wore 
for  a  time  partially  rejected,  though  they  iilti- 
mately  found  acceptance  everywhere.  [ANTILEGO 

MENA.J 

Iii  seeking  to  purify  the  text,  tho  biblical  critic 
must  do  much  toilsome  work  in  the  collation  of 
"codices"  or  manuscripts.  [CODEX.]  He  does  not 
put  the  whole  of  these  on  one  level  and  admit  what- 
ever reading  has  a  majority  of  MSS.  in  its  favor; 


but  attempts  to  test  the  value  of  each  one  apart, 
forming  an  hypothesis  if  he  can  as  to  when,  where, 
and  from  whom  it  emanated,  and  from  what  other 
MSS.  it  was  copied  at  first,  or.  in  technical  language, 
to  what  "  recension ''  it  belonged.  [RECENSION.] 
Those  which  ho  values  most  for  New  Testament 
criticism  are  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  written  prob- 
ably about  the  middle  of  tho  fourth  century;  and 
tho  Codex  Alexandrinus  and  Codex  PdweoBti^ 
dating,  it  is  believed,  from  about  the  middle  of  tho 
fifth  century. 

Subjoined  is  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  chief  passages 
in  the  New  Testament  on  which  biblical  critics Jiave 
tltrown  doubt:  Mark  xvi.  9-26;  John  v.  4;  viii.  1- 
11 ;  Acts  viii.  37 ;  1  John  v.  7.  and  perhaps  the  doxol- 
ogy  appended  to  tho  Lord  s  Prayer,  "  For  thine  is 
the  kingdom,"  &c.  (Matt.  vi.  13.)  These  omissions 
will  not  overthrow  any  theological  doctrine  held 
by  the  churches. 

bib  -ll-cal-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  biblical;  ~ly.}  In  a 
biblical  manner,  by  process  derived  from  tho  Bible 
or  according  to  biblical  principles. 

blb-l!-9lst,  s.  [Eng.  biblic(al) ;  -wf.]  One  whose 
special  study  is  the  Bible,  and  who  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  its  contents.  (Edin.  Review.) 

bib  -11-6-gnoste  (a  silent),  «.  [From  Gr.  biblion 
=  a  book,  and  gnostes=on&  who  knows.]  One  who 
knows  the  history  of  books  and  tho  method  of  their 
production  (see  ex.). 

"A  bibliognoste  is  one  knowing  in  title-pages  and 
colophons,  and  in  editions;  tho  place  and  year  when 
printed;  the  presses  whence  issued;  and  all  the  minutiae 
of  a  book."—  Disraeli:  Curios,  vf  Lit.,  iii.  S43. 

bib'-H-6-gnos-tlc  (a  silent),  a.  [Eng.  biblio- 
gnoat(e);  -ic.\  Pertaining  to  the^studios  of  a 


. 

ibliognoste;   acquainted  with   books. 
GNOSTS.]    (Saturday  Review.) 


[BIBLIO- 


blb-ll-og -ra-phSr,  s.  [Eng.  bibliograph(y)  ;  -er. 
In  Ger.  bibliotiraph;  Fr.  bibliographc  ;  bp.  &  Ital. 
bibliogrtifo;  Port,  bibliographo;  from  Gr.  biblio- 
fifrap/ios=writing  books;  from  bibliographed—to 
write  books:  biblion=&  book,  and  grapho=to 
grave,  to  write.]  One  who  writes  about  books  and 
their  history,  or  at  least  catalogues  and  describes 
books. 

blb-ll  i-graph'-Ic,  *bib-li-o-graph-ick,  blb-ll- 
O-graph  -I-cal,  a.  [Eng.  bibliograi)h(y)  ;  -ic,  -ical. 
In  Fr.  bibliographique  ;  Port,  bibliogranhico;  from 
Gr.  bibliographos  =  writing  books.]  [BlBLIOGBA- 
PHER.]  Pertaining  to  literary  history,  or  the  cata- 
loguing and  describing  of  books. 

"  The  most  numerous  class  of  bibliographical  works  are 
lists  or  catalogues  of  books."  —  Pen.  Cycl.,  iv.  3StO. 

bIb-H-6-graph  -I-cal-ly,  adv.  In  a  biblio- 
graphical manner,  as  is  done  by  a  bibliographer  or 
in  bibliography.  (Dibdin.) 

blb-lI-Sg'-raph-j?,  s.  [In  Ger.  &  Fr.  biblio- 
graphies Sp.  &  Ital.  bibliografia;  Port,  biblio- 
graphia;  Gr.  bibliographia=the  writing  of  books. 
[BIBLIOGRAPHER.]  The  science  or  knowledge  of 
books,  their  authorship,  the  dates  of  their  first 
publication,  and  of  tho  several  editions  they  have 
gone  through,  with  all  other  points  requisite  for  lit- 
erary history.  This,  it  will  bo  perceived,  is  not  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  Greek.  (See  etym.  of  bibli- 
ography and  bibliographer.)  The  Greek  term  gen- 
erated the  French  bibliographic,  with  the  meaning 
(identical  with  neither  the  Greek  nor  the  English 
one)  of  acquaintance  with  ancient  writings  and 
skill  in  deciphering  them.  Aboiit  A.  D.  1752  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word  was  arising,  though  tho 
old  one  still  held  its  ground.  Finally,  in  1763,  the 
publication  of  Do  Burc's  Bibliographic  Instructif 
established  the  new  meaning,  and  gave  the  death- 
blow to  the  old  one.  It  was  not  the  first  book 
which  had  appeared  on  literary  history,  Conrad 
Gesnor's  liibliothcca  I'niversulis,  containing  a  cata- 
logue of  all  the  Hebrew.  Greek,  and  Latin  books  he 
knew,  had  long  preceded  it,  having  appeared  in  1M.">. 
Among  the  standard  works  on  Bibliography  may  be 
mentioned  Watt's  Bibliothcca.  Britannica,  pub- 
li-ihed  in  England  in  1*24  ;  and  Lowudes'  Bibliogm- 
fh'i'i-'  s  Manual,  published  in  the  same  country  in 
1S!4.  Tho  Catalogue  of  tho  Library  of  Congress  or 
of  any  other  library  is  a  bibliographical  produc- 
tion ;  so,  also,  is  every  publisher's  circular. 

"  Itibliography  is  a  matter  of  business,  and  must  be  left 
to  private  enterprise."  —  Letter  of  J.  Wliitaker,  in  London 
Tifiit-f,  February  27,  1874. 

tblb-ll-8l  -a-trlst,  s.    [Eng.  bibliolatr(y)  ;  -ist.] 

1.  Gen.:  One  who  idolizes  books. 

2.  Spec.:  One  who  idolizes  the  Bible.     (Used  of 
believers  in  its  verbal  inspiration.)     (De  Quincey.) 

bib-H  81  '-a-trf  ,  s.  [From  Gr.  biblion  =  (1)  a 
paper,  aletter.  1.2)  a  book,  dimin.  of  biblosi  BIBLE]  ; 
and  latreuo-(l)  to  work  for  hire  or  nay,  (2)  to  bo 
subject  to,  (3)  to  serve  the  gods  with  prayer  and 
sacrifices,  to  worship;  latris=&  hired  servant; 
/<f/r<m  =  pay,  hire.] 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,     there;     pine,     pit,     s'ire,     sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     s6a;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cflr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


bibliolite 
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bice 


1.  Fervent  admiration,  carried  to  the  verge  of 
idolatry,  fur  books. 

"  If  to  adore  an  image  be  idolatry, 

To  deify  a  book  is  biklinlntrii." 

Byron:  The  Jlishop  of  Gloucester's  Doctrine  of  Grace. 
(]u<-i,<ir<lf<i><.) 

2.  A  similar  feeling  toward  the  Bible. 

*blb -11-6-llte,  s.  [In  Ger.  biblinlit;  Fr.  biblio- 
litht';  from  Gr.  biblion  =  .  .  .  book, and  lithos— 
M' |  An  obsolete  name  for  a  schistose  rock  ex- 
hibiting between  its  lamina*  dendritic  markings, 
mechanically  produced  by  the  infiltration  of  iron, 
manganese,  &c.,  and  not  really  consisting  of  the 
leaves  <>r  other  organic  remains  to  which  they  have 
been  compared.  They  were  called  also  BOOK- 
STONES,  PHYLOBIBLIA,  and  LITHOBIBLIA  (q.  T.). 

bIb-H-6-10&  I-cal,  a.  [Eng.  bibliolog(y) ;  -ical.] 
Pertaining  to  bibliology.  (Pen.  Cycl.) 

bIb-lI-5T-6-gy\  s,  [From  Gr.  biblion=n  book, 
ami .!<>gos=.  .  .  a  discourse.] 

1.  A  discourse  or  treatise  about  books ;  the  sci- 
ence or  knowledge  of  books,  now  generally  termed 
BIBLIOGRAPHY  (q.  v.). 

*'  There  is  a  sort  of  title-page  and  colophon  knowledge, 
in  one  word,  bibliology,  in  which  he  is  my  superior." — 

SuuthrlJ. 

2.  A  discourse  about  the  books  of  the  Bible,  or 
about  Bible  doctrine,  history,  and  precepts.    (Pen. 
(.'.'/••'.  i 

bIb'-H-6-man-$y\  s.  [In  Fr.  bibliomancie ;  from 
Gr.  biblion=u  book  (BIBLE),  and  m<mteta=prpphe- 
sying,  .  .  .  divination ;  from  manteuomai  =  to 
divine;  from  mantis=onQ  who  divines,  a  seer,  a 
prophet.]  Divination  by  means  of  the  Bible;  as, 
for  instance,  opening  it  and  applying  the  first 
passage  on  which  the  eye  falls  to  the  matter  of 
anxiety  by  which  one  is  perplexed.  (Southey.) 

bIb-11-6  ma -nl-a,   tblb-H-o-ma-n?,    a.     [In 

Ger.  &  Fr.  bibliomanie;  Port.  &  Ital.  bibliomania  ; 
from  Or.  (1)  biblion=a  book  (BIBLE),  and  (2)  mania 
=  madness,  frenzy;  mainomai  =  to  rage,  to  bo 
furious.]  A  mania  for  books,  book-madness;  a 
passionate  desire  to  possess  or  be  occupied  with 
books.  (Dibdin:  Bibliomania.') 

bIb-H-6-ma  -nl-ac,  *bib-li-q-ma-ni-ack,  s. 
[In  Fr.  bibliomaniaque;  from  Gr.  (1)  biblion=& 
book  (BIBLE)  ;  (2)  m«ru'fcos=belonging  to  madness; 
mania= madness,  frenzy.]  One  who  has  a  mania 
for  books,  and  especially  for  books  of  a  rare  and 
curious  character.  (Todd.) 

bIb-lI-6-ma-ni'-a-cal,  a.  [Eng.  bibliomaniac; 
-af-1  Pertaining  to  bibliomania ;  having  a  passion 
for  books,  (Quart.  Rev.)  (Dibdin.) 

tbIb-lI-6-ma  -nl-an-Ism,  s.  [From  Eng.  biblio- 
mania,  n  euphonic,  and  suff.  -ism.]  The  same  as 
BIBLIOMANIA  (q.  v.).  (Dr.  X.  Drake.) 

tbIb-lI-6-ma'-nIst,  s.  [Eng.,  &c..  bibliomania, 
and  suff.  -ist.]  One  who  has  a  mania  for  books. 
(C.  Lamb.) 

tblb  11-6-pefc  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  bibliopeg(y) ;  -ic.] 
[BIBLIOPEGY.]  Relating  to  the  art  of  binding  books. 

tbIb-U-6-peg -Is-tlc,  a.  [Eng.  bibliopeg(y1 ; 
•istic.]  The  same  as  BIBLIOPEGIC  (q.  v.). 

tblb-ll-8p'-e-fc?,  s.  [FromGr.fc<W/on=.  .  .  a 
book  (BIBLE),  and  pegnumi=to  make  fast.]  The 
art  of  binding  books.  (London  Daily  Telegraph, 
December  IS,  1882.) 

bib -li-6-pb.Ile,  s.  [In  Fr.  bibliophile  ;  Port,  btb- 
liophilo;  from  Gr.  biblion=a  book  fBiBLE),  and 
philos=a  friend;  from  ^u'os=loved.]  A  lover  of 
books. 

"I  fail  to  recognize  in  him  either  the  grip  or  counter- 
sign of  a  genuine  bibliophile." — J.  Whitatcer,  in  London 
Times,  February  27, 1874. 

tblb-ll-oph'-ll-ls.m,  s.  [From  Gr.  biblion  =  n 
book  (BIBLE I,  philos=a  friend,  and  -ism.]  Love  of 
books.  (Dibdin.) 

tblb-ll-oph'-l-llst,  s.  [From  Gr.  biblion=a  book 
(BIBLE), philox=&  friend,  and  suff.  -ist.]  One  who 
loves  books;  a  bibliophile.  (Gent.  Mag.) 

tbIb-H-6-pho-bI-a,  «.  [From  Gr.  biblion  =  n 
book,  and  »Ao6os=fear;  from  phebomai=te>  fear,  to 
be  afraid.]  Fear  of  books.  (Dibdin.) 

blb-lI-6-p6  le,  «.  [Fr.  bibliopole;  Port.  &  Lat, 
bibl/»l/oln  ;  from  Gr.  bibliopoles=fi  bookseller:  bib- 
fion=a  book,  and  poieo=to  exchange  or  barter 
goods,  to  sell.]  A  bookseller.  (Eclec.  Rev.) 

bIb-lI-6-pol-Ic,  blb-ll-o-pol '-I-cal,  n.  [Eng. 
bibliopol(e) ;  -ical.]  Pertaining  to  a  bookseller  or 
to  bookselling. 

If  The  form  bibliopolical  occurs  in  C.  Lamb. 

blb-ll  5p'-6l-Ism,  s.  [EiiR.  bibliopol(e);  -ism.] 
The  occupation  of  a  oibliopole;  bookselling. 
(Dibdin.) 

blb-ll-0p'-&l-lst,  8.  [Eng.  bibliopol(c);  -is/.] 
A  bookseller ;  a  bibliopole.  (Todd.) 

bIb-lI-&-pol-Is -tic,  n.  [Eng.  bibliopolist;  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  a  bookseller  or  to  bookselling. 
(Dibdin.) 


bib  -11-0-tapb.e,  «.  [From  Gr.  biblion  =  SL  book. 
and  taphoK—'A  ljurial,  a  tomb.]  One  who  shuts  up 
his  books  as  if  in  a  sepulcher. 

"  A  bibliotaphe  buries  his  books,  by  keeping  them  under 
lock,  or  framing  them  in  glass  cases."  —  Disraeli:  Curios. 
o/Li(.,iii.  848. 

"bib  -11-6-thec,  s.    [BIBLIOTHEKE.]    (Scotch.) 

bIb-H-6-the'-cal,  a.  [From  Lat.  bibliothecalia.] 
[BIBLIOTHEKE.]  Pertaining  to  a  bibliotheko  or 
library.  (Johnson.) 

tbIb-H-6-the-car  -I-an,  a.  [From  Lat,  biblio- 
thecari(us),  and  suff.  -an.]  The  same  as  BIBLI- 

OTHECAEY  (q.    V.). 

tblb-ll-otn-ec-a-r?  (English),  *blb-ll  o  thgc- 
ar  (Scotch),  s.  [In  Sw.bibliothecarie;  Ger.  biblio- 
thekar;  Fr.  bibliothfcaire  ;  Itai.  bibliotecario;  from 
Lat.  bibliothecarius=  a  librarian.]  [BIBLIOTHEKE.] 
A  librarian. 

"  Master  Doctor  James,  the  incomparably  industrious 
and  learned  bibtiothecary  of  Oxford.  —  Bp.  Hall;  Honor 
of  the  Married  Cleruy,  i.  28. 


tblb-ll  d-tuSke',  *blb-ll-o-thequ  e,  *bIb-l?-&- 
t&eke,  bIb-H-&-thg  -ca  (Eng.),  bIb-H-6-thgc  (O. 
Scotch),  s.  [In  Ger.  bibliothek:  Fr.  bibliothtque  ; 
Sp.  &  Ital.  biblioteca;  Port.  &  Lat.  bibliotheca; 
Dut.  bibliotheck;  Gr.  bibliothcke=(l)  a  book-case, 
(2)  a  library  ;  from  biblion=a  book,  and  Lat.  theca, 
Gr.  theke=that  in  which  anything  is  inclosed,  a 
case,  a  box,  a  chest;  from  tithemi=  to  place.] 

"  .  .  .  the  king  asking  him  how  many  thousand 
volumes  he  had  gotten  together  in  his  bibiiotheke  t  "  —  - 
Donne-  Hist,  of  the  Septuogint  (1663),  p.  16. 

bib  -list,  s.  [In  Ger.  biblM;  Fr.  bibliste.  From 
bible.] 

1.  Among  Roman  Catholics  :  One  who  regards  the 
Bible  as  the  sole  authority  in  matters  of  religion. 

2.  One  who  is  conversant  with  the  Bible. 

bib  -lus,  s.  [Lat,  ,  from  Gr.  />.!/6'os=the  Egyptian 
Papyrus  (Papyrus  antiquarum).  [BIBLE,  PAPYKCS.] 
The  Papyrus. 

*bi-bOd,  s.  [A.  S.  fci'6od=a  command.]  A  com- 
mand. (O.  Eng.  Bom.,  i.  25.) 

bi-bor-ate,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  bi;  borate  (q.  v.).] 
Chem.  [BOKAX.] 

bi-brac'-te-ate,  a.  [(1)  From  Eng.,  &c.,  6t= 
twice  or  two,  and  (2)  bracteate  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.  :  Having  two  bracts  or  bracteas. 

bib  -n-loiis,  a.  [Lat.  bitulus=(l)  drinking  read- 
ily or  freely,  (2)  ready  to  absorb  moisture,  (3)  listen- 
ing readily  ;  bibo=to  drink.] 

1.  Of  things:  Readily  absorbing  moisture. 

2.  Of  persons:  Having  proclivities  to  the  imbib- 
ing or  liquor. 

bib  -u.-lous-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  bibulous;  -ly.~\  In  a 
bibulous  manner,  so  as  to  absorb  liquid.  (De 
Quincey.) 

*bi-bur  -ten  (pa.  par.  bebered  ;  pret.  biburiede), 
v.  t.  [A.  S.  fei'6ttr/.yed=buried.]  To  bury.  (Legend 
ofSt.Katherine,2,22T,.)  (Stratmann.) 

*bi-bu-yen  (pa.  par.  biboyen),  v.  i.  To  avoid,  to 
flee. 

*bl-cach-en,  *bl-kaclie  (pa.  par.  *bicaught,  be- 
caught,  bikaht),  v.  t.  [Eng.  prefix  be,  and  O.  Fr. 
cac/te=catch.]  To  catch,  to  deceive.  (Reliq.  Antiq.. 
i.  183.)  (Stratmann.) 

bl-cal'-car-ate,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  bi=tvro, 
and  Eng.  catea>-a(p=spurred;  from  Lat.  cajcar=a 
spur.]  [CAI.CAEATE.] 

Bot.:  Having  two  spurs;  doubly  spurred. 
(Brande,) 

*bl-calle,  *be-calle,  v.  t.    [From  Eng.  and  A.  S. 
prefix  bi,  and  caH.]    To  call  after  ;  to  accuse. 
"  And  btcalleth  of  hanne  and  scathe.*' 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  2,314. 

bi  -cal-16|e,  bi  -cal-lous,  a.  [Lat,  prefix  bi= 
two,  and  callosus=  thick-skinned;  from  callum= 
hardened  skin.] 

Bot.  :  Having  two  callosi- 
ties. (Used  of  the  lips  of 
some  Orchids.)  (Gray.) 
Such  callosities  may  bo 
seen  below  the  middle  of 
the  lip  in  the  genus  Spiran- 
thes,  of  which  several  rep- 
resentatives are  commonly 
well  known. 

*bl-cam,  pret.  of  v.  [BE- 
COME.] Became.  (Rom.  of 
Rose,  tfc.) 

bl-cap'-I-ta-ted,    <i. 

yL.at.  prefix   bi—ivfo,    and 
n^.  cttpitated  :  from  Lat. 
ca])itattt$=hav'mg  a  head; 


bl-cap  -su.-lar,  n.  [In  Fr.  bicapsulaire ;  froraa 
Lat.  prefix  <W=two,  and  Eng,  capsitlar*  having  a. 
capsule ;  from 
c  apsula  =  a 
small  box  or 
chest.] 

Bot. ;  Having 
two  capsules. 
[CAPSULE.  ] 
(Used  chiefly 
of  pericarps.) 
(Johnson,  rf-c.,1 

bl-car-bon- 
ate,  s.  [in  Fr. 
bicarbonate; 
Ger.  bikar- 
bonat*  From 
Lat.  prefix  bi 
=  t  w  o,  and 
Eng.  carbon- 

Cl*C\  e  nd  Bicapsular. 

Phar.:  A  name  given  to  tho  acid  carbonates  of 
potassium^  sodium,  &c..  or  to  hydric  sodium  car- 
bonate (NaHCOs),  hydric  potassium  carbonate 
(KHCOa),  <fcc.  Also  to  a  carbonate  dissolved  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid  gas,  as  carbonate  of' 
calcium  thus  dissolved,  reprecipitated  on  boiling. 
Bicarbonate  of  potassium,  KHCO3,  is  obtained  by 
passing  CO*  gas  through  a  saturated  aqueous  solu- 
tion or  K-iCOa  (potassium  carbonate).  It  crystal- 
lizes in  colorless  rhombic  nonnleliquescent  crystals, 
which  are  soluble  in  four  times  their  weight  of 
water.  It  does  not  give  a  precipitate  with  Bad?  in 
the  cold.  Bicarbonate  of  potassium  is  a  direct 
antacid,  and  is  employed  in  the  treatment  of  acute- 
rheumatism,  and  for  removing  uric  acid  from  the- 
system. 

bicarbonate  of  sodium.  NaHCO3,  hydrogen  so- 
dium carbonate,  obtained  by  exposing  carbonate  of 
sodium  to  the  action  of  CO-2,  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which  is  liberated  from  limestone  by  hydrochloric- 
acid:  the  gas  is  absorbed  by  the  crystals  of  the 
N a2CO3.j pH^O,  which  lose  their  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion and  become  opaque.  Bicarbonate  of  sodium  is; 
used  as  an  antacid  j  it  is  supposed  to  influence  the- 
secretions  of  the  liver,  and  not  to  produce  nausea. 
like  the  potassium  salt.  It  is  usea  in  the  manu- 
facture of  effervescing  powders  and  drinks,  which' 
are  usually  a  mixture  of  this  salt  with  tartaric 
acid,  and  also  enters  into  the  composition  of  bak- 
ing-powders. 

bi-ca-rl  -nate,  bi-car'-I-nate,  a.  [From  Lat. 
prof.  6t=two,  and  corinoftu— keel-formed:  carina- 
=a  keel.] 

Botany:  Two-keeled; 
having  two  ribs  or  keels 
on  the  under  side.  (Used 
specially  of  the  palece  of 
some  grasses.)  (Gray.) 
Thus  in  the  genus  Holcus, 
tho  upper  palea  is  bicari- 
nate. 


Bicarinate. 


api( 
He 


-ler. :  Having  two  heads. 
The  arms  of   Austria  con- 
sist of   a  two-headed  eagle; 
Russia. 


Bicallose. 
so  also  do  those  of 


*bi-cas,  *by-cas,  adv. 
[0.  Eng.  and  A.  S.  f»  =  by, 
and  ca-s— chance,  hazard; 
from  Lat.  casus=that 
which  happens,  chance.] 
[CASE.]  By  chance. 
"...  ther  forth  com  biccts." 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p .  140. 

*bi-caste,  bl-casten, «. 
[Eng.  prefix  bi,  and  cast. ]    To  cast  round,  to  clothe . 
cover.    (St.  Brandon.)    (Stratmann.) 

*bl  cause,  adv.    [BECAUSE.] 

*bicch-id,  *biccb.-ed,  *bycb.-ed,  o.  [A  different 
spelling  of  Eng.  picked  or  pecked  (Skeat).  In  Dut. 
bikkel;  Gor.  bickel  is=a  die,  but  the  English  forms 
bicctn'l  and  bickel  were  simply  invented  by  Tyr- 
whitt.]  Pecked,  pitted,  or  notched,  in  allusion  to- 
tho  spots  marked  on  dice,  by  making  slight  holes  iu 
their  surface ;  these,  now  called  pips,  were  formerly- 
termed  picks.  (Skeat.)  (Chaucer:  Man  of  Lawe&- 
Tale ;  Clarendon  Press  Series,  p.  159.) 

*biccb.id-  bones,  *bicched- bones,  *byched, 
*bicchel-bones,  pi.  Dice. 

"This  fruyt  cometh  of  the  bicchid-boones  tuo, 
Forswering,  ire,  falsnes,  homicide." 

Chaucer.  Canterbury  Tales,  14,071-2. 

IT  In  the  "  Towneley  Mystery,"  called  tho  Processus 
Talentorum,  the  executioners  of  our  Lord  are  repre- 
sented as  casting  dice  for  His  garments,  and  one  of 
them,  who  had  lost,  exclaims — 

"I  was  falsly  l>egylyd  withe  thise  byched-boiies, 
Ther  cursyd  they  be!" 

*bl56  (1),  s.  [Compare  Sw.  byssja  =  n  bed  of 
boards.]  A  small  temporary  bod  made  up  in  a  cot- 
tage kitchen. 

b!96   (2),   Dlse,  s.    [From  Fr.  bis  (m.),  bite  ((.) ; 
Port,  bis:  Sp.  6rt2o=brown  ;  Ital.  bigio—  nisset-gray 
brown;    Low  Lat.  bisiis.     In  Sw.  betsning;   Ger' 


boil,    boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     ^hin,     benph;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pn  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  snun;      -Uon,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


bicelluli 

ftlassblar,  and  blassgrun.  Diez  compares  it  with 
Lat.  bombyciu8=of  cotton,  and  Menace  with  Lat. 
7Hceu8=pitchy.]  A  paint,  of  which  there  are  two 
leading  colors. 

1.  Bice,  or  Blue  Bice  :  A  paint  of  a  pale  blue  color 
prepared  from  the  native  Slue  carbonate  of  copper 
or  from  smalt. 

2.  Green  Bice:  A  paint  prepared  from  blue  bice 
by  adding  yellow  orpiment  or  by  grinding  down  the 
4?reen  carbonate  of  copper. 

"  Take  grec.\  bice,  and  order  it  as  yon  do  your  blue  bice; 
yon  may  diaper  upon  it  with  the  water  of  deep  green."  — 
J'eacfiam, 

bl^Sl'-lU-H,  s.pL  [Lat.  prefix  bi,  andcellula= 
a  small  store-room  ;  cellars,  store-room,  a  cells] 

Entom.:  A  subsection  of  bugs  of  the  section 
Oeocores  or  Aurocorisa.  Tho  name  bicelluli  is  given 
because  the  membranous  portion  of  the  hemelytra 
has  two  basal  cells.  The  bugs  ranked  under  this 
subsection  are  generally  small  red  insects  with  black 
spots  ;  they  feed  on  plants. 

bl-9§ph  -al-oiis,  a.  [From  Lat,  prefix  6i  =  two; 
Gr.  kephale=head  ;  and  suff.  -ous.]  Two-headed. 

bleeps,  a.  [Lat.  biceps=  two-headed;  from  bi= 
twice,  or  two,  and  capw£=head.] 

1.  Generally:  Two-headed. 

2.  Specially: 

(a)  Anat.     Of  muscles:    Having  two   heads  or 
origins.     Three  muscles  of  the  human  body  have 
this  name  applied  to  them.     One  is   the    Biceps 
humeri,  or  Biceps  internus  humeri,  and  a  second 
the  Biceps  extensor,  both  of  which  are  in  the  arm, 
and  the  Biceps  femoris,  which  is  the  straight  muscle 
of  the  thigh. 

"...  the  biceps,  inserted  into  the  tubercle  of  the 
xadius  .  .  .  "  —  Todd  A  Bowman;  Physiol,  Anat.t  i.  170. 

(b)  Bot.    Of  papilionaceous  corollas  :  Having  the 
claws  o£  the  two  petals  composing  the  keel  distinct 
instead  of  united. 

*bl-charme,  bl-cfcar-meB,  r.  t.  [The  same  as 
BECHARM  (q.  v.).] 

*bi-cherre,  *bi-cher-ren,  *bi-cliar-ren,  v.  t. 
(From  A.  S.  becerran,  becyrran  =  to  turn  to,  to  give 
up,  to  betray.]  To  deceive.  (Stratmann.) 

bi-chlor  -Ide,  s.  [Lat.  prefix  6i'=two,  and  c/t/or- 
tde(q.v.).l 

Chem.:  A  term  used  in  chemistry  to  denote  a 
compound  containing  two  atoms  of  chlorine,which 
are  united  to  an  atom  of  an  element,  as  Hg"Cl2 
(bichloride  of  mercury),  or  to  an  organic  radical, 
as  (OsH^'Tl^  (othylene  bichloride).  These  are 
usually  called  dichlorides,  as  ethylene  dichloride. 

bichloride  of  mercury. 

Phar.:  Hg  Cl^,  also  called  perchloride  of  mer- 
cury, or  corrosive  sublimate.  It  is  prepared  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  mercuric  sulphate,  HgSo4, 
•with  dry  chloride  of  sodium,  NaCl,  and  black  oxide 
of  manganese,  MnC>2;  the  corrosive  sublimate  sub- 
limes ;  hence  its  name.  Bichloride  of  mercury 
occurs  in  heavy  white  masses  of  prismatic  crystals  ; 
it  is  soluble  in  twenty  parts  of  cold  water,  also  in 
alcohol  and  other.  (For  tests  see  MEECCRIC.)  It  is 
a  very  powerful  irritant—  when  taken  in  large  doses 
it  causes  vomiting  and  purging.  It  is  very  poison- 


ous; the  best  antidote  is  white  of  egg.  It  corrodes 
the  skin  ;  it  is  employed  in  very  small  doses  as  an 
alterative  in  skin  diseases,  externally  as  a  lotion, 


,  , 

injection,  or  gargle  in  chronic  skin  diseases,  ulcer- 
ated sore  throats,  and  chronic  discharge  from  the 
mucous  membranes.  HgCl2  is  a  powerful  antisep- 
tic ;  it  is  used  to  preserve  anatomical  preparations* 
Ammonia  added  to  HgCl2  throws  down  white  pre- 
cipitate, NH-^HgCl,  which  is  used  in  pharmacy  in 
the  form  of  ointment. 

bichloride  of  gold. 

Phar.:  Au'Cl^,  is  a  substance  which  has  recently 
risen  into  notoriety  on  account  of  the  alleged  suc- 
cessful use  made  of  it  by  Dr.  Keeley  of  Dwight,  111., 
in  the  cure  of  dipsomania  and  chronic  alcoholism. 
Its  general  characteristics  chemically,  posologi- 
cally,  and  in  physiological  action  are  to  a  great 
extent  similar  to  those  of  mercury  bichloride.  Its 
employment  by  Dr.  Keoley  has  produced  a  profound 
impression  on  the  medical  world,  and  many  advo- 
cates both  for  and  against  its  virtues  oxist.  Tho 
successj  from  a  financial  standpoint,  of  the  Dwight 
sanitarium,  in  the  meantime,  has  induced  many 
imitators  and  much  harm  has  been  done  by  unskill- 
ful persons  using  this  dangerous  and  most  powerful 
medicinal  agent. 

*bich-man,  s.  [Corrupted  from  O.  Scotch  buth- 
man  =  Eng.  boothman  (?).]  A  man  who  keeps  a 
booth. 

"I  gar  the  bichman  obey;  thar  was  na  bate  ellis." 

Z>wnfcar.-  Maitlanti  Poems,  p.  56.     (Jamieson.) 

bl-Chord    (h  silent),   a.    [Eng.   prefix   bi,   and 
chord.] 
Music:  Having  two  strings  to  each  note. 
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bichord  pianoforte. 

Music:  A  piano  possessing  two  strings  to  each 
note. 

bl-chro  -mate,  s.  [Lat.,  &c.,  pref.  6i=two,  and 
Eng.  chromate  (q.  v.).]  [CnsoMic,  CHBOMTCM.] 

bl$h'-f,  s.  [A  West  African  negro  word  (?}.]  One 
of  the  names  fora  tree  (Cola  acuminata) ,  a  native 
of  western  tropical  Africa,  but  introduced  into  the 
hotter  parts  of  this  country.  It  furnishes  the  Cola- 
nuts  of  commerce. 

bl-9lp -I-tal,  a.  [In  Fr.  bicipital;  from  Lat. 
biceps,  genit.  6icipi7j's=two-headed  (BICEPS),  and 
suff.  -a!.]  Two-headed.  The  same  as  BICIPITOUS 
(q.  v.).  (Used  especially  of  one  of  the  muscles 
belonging  to  the  arm.) 

"  A  piece  of  flesh  is  exchanged  from  the  bicipital 
muscle  of  either  party's  arm." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

bl  $Ip'-I-tOUS,  a.  [From  Lat.  biceps,  genit. 
fcjcfprti'8=two-headed,  and  suff.  -mis.]  [BICEPS.] 

1.  Zool. :  Two-headed ;  bicipital. 

"  Bicipitous  serpents,    .    .    . " — Browne. 

2.  Anut.    Of  muscles:    Having  two  "heads"  of 
origin. 

3.  Sot. :  Dividing  into  two  parts,  at  the  top  or 
bottom. 

*blck,  s.    [BITCH.]    (Scotch.) 
•bicke,  ».    [BITCH.]    (Prompt.  Pan.) 
blck-Sr,  *b?k-ere,  *blk-§re,  »bek-er  (Eng.), 

*b?k  -k?r  (O.  Scotch),  v.  i.    [Probably  from  Eng. 

picfc;  -er,  referring  to,  the  sound  of  a  series  of  blows 

fiven  with  a  pick.    ( Wedgwood.)     Compare  Dut. 
ikhamer—a  pick.    Again  preAr=to  pick,  is  akiu  to 
the  verb  to  peck.    (Compare  Ital.  beccare  =  to  peck.) 
Cognate  with  Wei.  bikra—to  fight,  to  bicker;  bicre 
=conflict,  skirmish.]    [BEAK,  PECK,  PIKE.] 
I.  Of  persons : 

1.  To  make  the  noise  which  is  produced  by  suc- 
cessive  strokes,   by   throwing   stones,   or   in   any 
similar  way. 

(1)  Specially: 

(a)  To  fight  by  throwing  stones.    (Scotch.)    [See 
BICKEB  (s.),  1.1 

(b)  To  fight  by  sending  forth  flights  of  arrows,  or 
in  any  similar  way.    (Scotch.) 

"  Yngliss  archaris,  that  hardy  war  and  wicht, 
Amang  the  Scottis  bykkerit  with  all  their  mycht." 
Wallace,  iv.  566.     (M.  S.) 

(c)  To  carry  on  petty  warfare ;  to  skirmish,  with- 
out reference  to  the  weapons  employed. 

'•  Nor  is  it  to  be  considered  to  the  breaches  of  confed- 
erate nations  .  .  .  though  their  merchants  bicker  in  the 
East  Indies."— Hilton:  Kef.  in  Eny.,  bk.  ii. 

t(2)  In  a  general  sense :  To  fight. 

"  And  at  the  field  fought  before  Bebriacum,  ere  the  bat- 
tailes  joined,  two  eagles  had  a  conflict,  and  bickered 
together  in  all  their  sightes." — Holland:  Suetonius,  p.  243. 

2.  To  move  quickly,  with  the  clatter  of  feet. 

"  Three  lusty  fellows  gat  of  him  a  clank, 
And  round  about  him  bickered  a*  at  anes." 

Ross:   Helenore,  p.  47. 

3.  To  engage  in  altercation,  especially  of  a  petty 
kind,  by  word  of  mouth.    [BiCKEEiNG.] 

II.  Of  things:  To  move  rapidly  forward,  or  to  play 
to  and  fro  with  a  certain  amount  of  noise ;  to 
quiver,  to  be  tremulous. 

••  Meantime unnumberM  glittering  streamlets  play'd 
And  hurled  everywhere  their  waters1  sheen, 
That,  as  they  bickered  through  the  sunny  glade, 
Tho'  restless  still  themselves,  a  lulling  murmur  made." 
Thomson.  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  3. 

blck  §r  (l),  *blk-er,  'bik-yr,  »byk  er,  *by- 
kere,  s.  [From  bicker,  v.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  Gen.:  A.  quarrel,  contention,  strife,  fighting. 

"  Betwene  the  castel  of  Gloucester  and  Brinefield  al  so 
Ther  was  oft  bicker  grit,  and  much  harm  ido." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  638.    (Richardson.) 

2.  Spec. :  A.  fight  carried  on  with  stones.  (Scotch.) 
A  term  used  among  schoolboys. 

IT  Bickers  were  formerly  held  on  the  Caltnnhill, 
Edinburgh,  every  evening  a  little  before  dark.  In 
these  encounters  idle  boys,  chiefly  apprentices, 
simply  threw  stones  at  each  other.  (Campbell: 
Journey.) 

3.  A  short  race.    (Scotch.    Used  chiefly  in  Ayr- 
shire.) 

"  Tho'  leeward  whyles,  against  my  will, 
I  took  a  bicker." 
Burns:  Death  and  Doctor  Hornbook. 

blck  -Sr  (2),  tbl-quour,  s.  [Gael.  fc/rcir=a  small 
wooden  dish.]  A  wooden  vessel  made  by  a  cooper 
for  holding  liquor,  brose,  &c.  (Scotch.) 

"...  and  tell  Peppy  to  gi  ye  a  bicker  o'  broth  .  .  ." 
— Scott:  Heart  o/Mid-Uthian,  ch.  v. 

blck -er-er,  s.  [Eng.  bicker;  -er.']  A  skirmisher. 
(Sherwood.) 
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blc  k-er-fn',  s.  [Scotch  bicker,  and  /«'=Eng. 
full.]  As  much  of  any  thing,  whether  dry  or  liquid, 
as  fills  a  bicker. 

"It's  just  one  degree  better  than  a  hand-quern  —  it 
canna  grind  a  bickerfu'  of  meal  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 
—Scott:  Pirate,  ch.  ii. 

blck -Sr-Ing,  *blk -Sr-Ing,  »blk  -kgr-Inge, 
*bjF  -Ts.ei-$Age,  pr.  par.,  a.&s. 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  participial  adj.  (chiefly  of  things) :  Moving 
rapidly,  with  or  without  a  certain  amount  of  noise. 
Used- 

(a)  Of  a  quivering  flame,  or  of  a  faggot,  or  any- 
thing else  burning. 

"  Of  smoke  and  bickering  flame,  and  sparkles  dire." 
Hilton:  Paradise  Lost,  bk.  vi. 

(b)  Of  water  in  motion  in  a  ri\er  or  streamlet. 

"...    an'  the  once  bickering  stream, 
Imprison'd  by  the  ice    .    .    ." 

Davidson:  Seasons,  p.  156.    (Jamieson.) 

(c)  Of  a  sword  rapidly  whirled  round  in  battle. 

"  Or  whirl  around  the  bickering  blade." 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  3. 

C.  As  substantive: 

*1.  The  act  of  giving  resounding  blows  in  battle ; 
fighting. 

"In  this  so  terrible  a  bickering,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
.  .  .  showed  his  wonderful  towardnesse." — Stowe:  Ed- 
ward III.,  an.  1346.  (Richardson.) 

2.  A  skirmish ;  a  petty  fight. 

"...  the  feeble  bickerings  rather  than  wars  of  the 
decayed  States  of  Greece." — Arnold:  Hist,  of  Rome,  ch. 
xlv.,  vol.  lit,  p.  260. 

3.  Altercation,  strife,  or  contention  by  word  of 
mouth. 

"...  bickerings  between  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories, 
and  sometimes  by  bickerings  between  the  Lords  and  the 
Commons." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

thick  -Sr-mSnt,  s.    [Eng.  bicker;  -ment.]    The 
same  as  BICKEBINQ,  s.  (q.  v.) 
"  Did  stay  awhile  their  greedy  bickerment, 
Till  he  had  questioned  the  cause  of  their  dissent." 
Spenser:  Fairy  Queen,  V.  iv.  6. 

blck  -ern,  s.    [A  corruption  of  beakiron.] 

Met al^working :  A  small  anvil,  with  a  tang,  which 

stands  in  a  hole  of  a  work-bench. 
"A  blacksmith's  anvil  is  sometimes  made  with  a  pike, 

or  bickern,  or  beakiron  at  one  end." — Moxon. 

*bl-clar  te,  be-clart',  bi-clar'-ten,  r.  t.  [Eng. 
prefix  bi,  and  O.  Eng.  dart  (q.  v.).]  To  daub,  to 
smear,  to  dirty  (in  Prov.  Eng.  and  Scotch,  to  clart). 
(Old  Eng.  Horn.,  i.  279.)  (Stratmann.) 

*bl-clipe,  bi-cli-pe-an,  bl-clu-pi-en,  bl-oleop- 
i-en,  r.  /.  [A.  S.  bi-cleopian=to  call,  name,  accuse.! 
To  appeal,  to  accuse.  (Morris:  O.  Eng.  Miscell.) 
(Stratmann.) 

*bi  cllppe,  bi-cluppe.  bl  clup-pen,  r.  t.  [A.  S. 
biclyppan,  beclyppan.\  The  same  as  BECLIP  (q.  v.). 

*bl-cllpped,  bi-clupte,  pa.  par.    [BECLEPPED.  ] 
*bl-cia  §e,  bl-clti  -gen,  v.  t.    [A.  S.  beclysan=to 
inclose.]    To  inclose. 

*bl-clused,  bl-clu'-set,  pa.  par.    [BICLUSE.] 

*bi-clu  te,  r.    [A.  S.  bi-clutian.'}    To  patch  up. 

"He  biclute  thu  hit  nowiht." 

Ancren  Rlwle,  p.  816. 

*bI-cna-wSn  (c  silent),  «.  t.  [The  same  as 
BEKSOW  (q.  v.).] 

bi-c5l -Hg-ate,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  M=two, 
and  colligatus,  pa.  par.  of  colligo=to  bind  or  fasten 
together;  co«=togethor,  and  ligo=to  tie,  to  bind.] 
[COLLIGATE.] 

Ornith. :  Having  the  anterior  toes  connected  by  a 
web.  (Brande.) 

*bl-c5r-men,  r.  t.  [From  A.  S.  prefix  bi,  and 
col,  coll=coal  (?).]  To  olacken  with  soot.  (Horn., 
ed.  Lumby,  1.0&4.)  (Stratmann.) 

bI'-COl-6r,  a.  [Lat,  bicolor  =  two-colored  ;  6i= 
two,  and  color.}  Of  two  colors. 

bi  -c6l-5red,  «.  [Eng.  and  Lat.  bicolor;  with 
Eng.  suff.  -ed.]  Of  two  colors. 

*bi-come  (pret.  *bi-cam),  v.  i,  [BECOME.] 
(Chaucer.) 

*bi-com-en,  pa. par.    [BECOME.] 

bi-c8n'-cave,  (t.  [From  Lat.  prefix  bi,  and  con- 
catm8=hollowed  out,  concave.]  [CONCAVE.]  (Car- 
})t'nt<-r.) 

tbl-c5n -gre-gate,  a,  [From  Lat.  prefix  bi= 
two,  and  congre<iuttttt,  pa.  par.  of  congrego=to  col- 
lect into  a  flock.]  [CONGREGATE.] 

Bot. :  Arranged  in  two  pairs ;  bigeminate,  biconju- 
gate. 
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fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      w6,     wSt,     here,     camel,     hSr,    thSre;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mote,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     ciir,     rule,     full;     trf ,     Syrian.      SB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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bl-c5n  -Jo-gate,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  bi,  and 
conjugatus,  pa.  par.  of  ctmjugo=to  join  together.] 
^CONJUGATE.] 

Botany :  A  term  used 
when  each  of  two  second- 
ary petioles  bears  a  pair  of 
leaflets.  It  is  called  also 
bigeminate.  Example — the 
leaves  of  Mimosa  uinjuis 

Call.     [BlCO-VGREGATE.] 

liiconjugate  pinnate,  bi' 
conjugate-pinnate:  A  term 
used  of  a  leaf  when  the  sec- 
ondary petioles,  on  the 
sides  of  which  the  leaflets 
are  arranged,  proceed  in  Biconjugate  Pinnate, 
twos  from  the  apex  of  a 

common  petiole.     It  is  called  also  Twin-digitate 
pinnate,  and  Bidigitate  pinnate. 

M-con'-vex,  o.  Convex  on  both  sides,  as  a 
lens. 

tbi'-corn,  *bi  -corne,  tbl -corned,  a.  [From 
Lat.  bicornii= two-horned;  prefix  6i=two,  and 
curnu=&  horn.  In  the  form  bicorned,  suffix  -ed.] 

Lit.  <£  Fig. :  Two-homed. 

*'.    .    .    our  bicorned  government." 

Brome  to  a  Potting  Priest. 

bi-cor'-nls,     a.     [Lat.     bicornis= two-horned.] 

IBlCOKN.l 

1.  Anatomy: 

(a)  Gen.:  A  name  given  to  a  muscle  when  it  has 
two  terminations. 

(6)  Spec.:  A  term  applied  to  the  flexor  carpi 
radialis,  and  the  extensor  carpi  radialis. 

2.  Botamy: 

(a)  Having  two  horns;  terminating  in  processes 
like  two  horns.  Example—  Trapa  bicornis,  the  fruit 
of  which  is  like  the  face  of  an  ox  without  the  eyes, 
nose  and  mouth,  but  with  two  horns  attached. 
tBicORNOTjs,  o. ;  BICORN,  a.] 

t(6)  PI.  bicornes:  Linnaeus  twenty-fourth  Nat- 
ural order  of  plants.  He  included  under  it  the 
genera  Azalea,  Myrsine,  Memeclyon,  Santalum,  &c. 

bi-eorn'-OUS,  a.  [From  Eng.  bicom  (q.  v.),  or 
Lat.  bicorn(is),  and  Eng.  suffix  -ou*.]  Two-horned. 

"We  Bhonld  be  too  critical  to  question  the  letter  T,  or 
btcornous  element  of  Pythagoras;  that  ia,  the  making  of 
the  horns  equal." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  v.,  ch.  19. 

bl-cor-nflte,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  bi,  and  cor- 
7m(us=horned.]  ThesameasBlcORN  and  EXOGENOUS 
(Q.v.). 

bl-COr  -p6r-8l,  a.  [From  Lat.  bicor  or  bicorpor 
(ens),  and  prefix  6i=two,  and  corpus,  genit. 
corporis—a  body,  and  suffix  -a(.]  Having  two 
bodies,  bicorporate,  bicorporated.  (Johnson.) 

bl  cor'-pftr-ate,  bl-cor'-p6r- 
a-ted,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  bi, 
and  Eng.  corporate,  derived  from 
corptw=the  body.l  Having  two 
bodies ;  bicorporal ;  having  the 
hinder  parts  in  duplicate  while 
there  is  only  one  pair  of  fore 
paws  and  a  single  head,  as  in  the 
accompanying  figure. 

*bl-cra-uen,  v.   t.    [Eng.  and 
A.  S.  prefix  bi,  and  crave.]    To      Bicorporate. 
ask,  to  crave. 

"And  to  min  louerdes  bofte  blcrauen." 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  1,388. 

bl-cre  -nate,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  bi,  and  Eng. 
crenate= having  convex  teeth.] 

Bot. :  Twice  crenated ;  that  is,  crenated  and  hav- 
ing the  cronations  again  cut  into  by  more  minute 
crenatures.  (Lindh-y.) 

bi-cres-cen  -tic,  a.  [Prefix  bi,  subst,  crescent, 
and  suff .  -ic.]  Formed  like  a  double  crescent. 

bi-crfi  r-al,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  6i=two,  and 
cms,  gonit.  cruris=the  leg,  the  shank,  the  shin.] 
Having  two  legs.  (Hooker.) 

*bl-cu'm-el-lc,  adv.  [From  A.  S.  prefix  bi,  and 
cumit€=oomely.]  Becomingly.  (Relig.  Antiq.,  i. 
131.) 

*bl-cu'm-en,  r.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  bicuman,  becuman.] 
[BECOME.]  (Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  96U.) 

bl-cus  -pld,  it,  &s.  [From Lat.  prefix 
/>f"=two,  and  ciispidatus,  pa.  par.  of  cus- 
])ido=to  make  pointed ;  cuspis=a  point, 
a  spike.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Anat.:  Having  two  points  or  tuber- 
cles.   (Dunf/Uson.) 

2.  Botany:    Twice    pointed,    as    the 
fruit  of  Carex  lagopodMdet, 

B.  As  subst. :  The  name  given  to  the 
two  teeth  situated  between  the  canines 

and  the  molars.      (Ellis:  Anat.,    1878,    Bicuspid, 
p.  133.) 

bi-cus  -pld-ate,  a.  [BICUSPID.]  The  same  as 
BICUSPID,  adj.  (q.  v.) 
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bl-ciis  -pis,  s.   [From  Lat.  prefix  In,  and  cuspis= 
a  point,  a  spike.] 
Anat.:  A  tool  with  two  points.     (Brande.) 

*bi-cwe -then,  r. /.  [A.  S.  becwethan.  The  same 
as  BEQUEATH  (q.  v.).] 

bl  -9f-cle,  s.  &  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  bit  and  Gr. 
kyklos—a  ring,  a  circle,  a  round.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  two-wheeled  velocipede.  The  fore 
and  hind  wheels  are  in  line  with  each  other.  In  the 
modern  safety  bicycle  the  power  for  locomotion  is 
attained  from  a  small  cranK,  around  which  an  end- 
less chain  is  woundj  which  is  also  attached  to  the 
rear  wheel  of  the  bicycle.    On  this  crank  rest  the 
feet  of  the  rider,  who  by  moving  his  legs  in  a  walk- 
ing manner  imparts  force  to  the  crank  and  thus 
propels  the  machine.  . 

The  bicycle  is  rapidly  assuming  an  important 
place  as  a  means  of  locomotion ;  and  having  been 
found  available  for  military  service,  there  are  now 
to  be  found  in  many  countries  completely  drilled 
and  equipped  bodies  of  soldiery,  whose  transporta- 
tion is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  bicycle. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  or  connected  with,  or 
referring  to  the  machine  for  locomotion  described 
under  A. 

bl'Hjjf-ClIng,  a.  &  s.  [From  Eng.  bicycl(e) ;  -ing.'} 

A.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to,  connected  with, 
or  derived  from  performances  on  a  bicycle. 

"  The  hundred  miles  bicycling  championship  .  .  ." — 
London  Times,  March  30,  1880. 

B.  As  substantive :  The  act  or  operation  of  pro- 
pelling a  bicycle. 

"  Another  noteworthy  feat  of  bicycling  was  performed 
.  .  ."—  London  Times,  April  8,  1880. 

bl'HjyMJlIst,  s.  [From  Eng,  bicycl(e),  and  suff. 
-ist.~\  One  who  propels  a  bicycle. 

The  passion  for  bicycling  has  induced  the  forma- 
tion all  through  the  United  States  and  the  Canadas, 
as  well  art  Australia  and  other  countries,  of  many 
Clubs  of  Bicyclists.  There  are  usually  state  asso- 
ciations to  which  each  local  organization  sends 
delegates;  and  even  a  larger  fraternity  exists  in 
some  sections.  The  objects  of  these  associations 
are  to  encourage  bicycling  as  a  source  of  pleasure ; 
to  secure  the  building  of  good  roads  that  bicycling 
may  be  practicable  over  them;  and  by  frequent 
competitive  contests  among  their  members  to  induce 
and  cultivate  skill,  speed  and  endurance. 

bid  (i),  *bldde  (i),  *bld  -den,  *bSd  -den,  *bede, 
*bf  d  -dtfn,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  biddan,  imp.  bide.  pa.  par. 
beden=(l)  to  ask,  pray,  entreat,  or  beseech;  (2)  to 
bid,  declare,  command,  demand,  require,  enforce, 
compel.  (Bottworth.)  A.  S.  &  O.  S.  biddian=to  pray ; 
O.  Icel.  bidja,  beitha^to  pray;  Dut.  bidden  —  to 
pray:  (N.H.)  Ger.  bitten-(l)  to  request,  to  ask ;  (2) 
to  ask,  to  invite;  O.  H.  Ger.  bitjan;  Goth,  bidjan, 
bidan.  Compare  Lat.  peto=.  .  .  to  beg,  beseech, 
ask.  Though  Boswortn  gives  command  as  one  of 
the  secondary  significations  of  A.  S,  biddan,  yet,  as 
the  common  A.  S.  word  for  command  is  beodan,  and 
there  are  similar  duplicate  terms  in  the  other  Teu- 
tonic languages,  we  follow  Wedgwood  and  Skeat  in 
separating  this  bid  from  the  one  which  follows.] 
[BID  (2).] 

1.  To  pray,  to  ask,  to  entreat. 

"Allehe  fellen  him  thortofot 
To  bethen  methe  and  bedden  oc." 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  2,497-8. 
"  .    .     .    Lord,  un  digue  and  unworthy 
I  am  to  thilk  honor  that  ye  me  bedt," 

Chaucer:  Canterbury  Tales,  8,235-6. 
TT  To  bid  beads  or  bedes: 

(1)  Originally:  To  pray  prayers  with  or  without  a 
rosary  to  count  them  upon. 

(2)  Subsequently:  To  count  the  beads  of  a rosary v 
each  bead  dropped  passing  for  a  prayer.    (Nares.) 
[BEAD,  BEDE,  BIDDING.] 

"  Fitz-Eustace,  you  with  Lady  Clare 
May  bid  your  beads  and  patter  prayer." 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  27. 

2.  To  care  for,  to  value. 

"  As  to  the  first  place,  now  bid  I  not  to  craif  it, 
Althoch  it  be  Mnestheus  wont  to  have  it  ; 
Nor  I  bid  not  to  striffe  and  wyn  the  gre." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  134,  24.     (Jamieson.) 

bid-prayer,  s.    [BTDDIXG-PBAYEB.] 

bid  (2),  *bidde  (2),  *b?d ,  *bide,  *bede  (pret. 
bade,  bid,  *bad,  *badde;  pa.  par.  bid,  bidden, 
*bydden) ,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  beodan,  prot.  bead,  pa.  par. 
6oaVn=to  command,  order,  bid,  will,  offer,  enjoy. 
(Bosworth.)  In  Icel.  bioda;  Sw.  bjuda—to  bid,  to 
command ;  Dan.  byde,  both— to  offer,  to  invite ;  Dut. 
bieden,  gebieden—to  offer,  to  tender;  Ger.  bieten— 
to  offer,  tender,  present ;  gebieten~to  command,  to 
order;  O.  H.  Ger.  biutan,  biotan;  Goth.  biudan.\ 

1.  To  command,  to  order,  to  enjoin. 

(a)  Literally: 

"...  slack  not  thy  riding  for  me  except  I  bid  thee." 
—2  Kings  iv.  24. 
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(b)  Figuratively: 

"For  his  was  not  that  open  artless  soul 
That  feels  relief  by  bidding  sorrow  flow." 

Byron:  Ckilde  Harold,  i.  8. 

2.  To  invite,  to  ask,  to  request  to  come  to  a  feast 
a  party,  or  anything  similar. 

"...  as  many  as  ye  shall  find,  bid  to  the  marriage." 
—Matthew  xxii.  9. 

3.  To  announce,  to  declare. 

(1)  Publicly: 

Spec.:  To  proclaim,  to  announce  by  means  of  a 
public  functionary,  or  at  least  publicly. 

(a)  In  a  favorable  sense:  To  announce  to  friends 
and  the  public. 

IT  To  bid  one's  banns:  To  announce  one's  banns. 
*'Our  bans  thrice  bid!  and  for  our  wedding  day 
My  kerchief  bought!  then  press'  d,  then  forc'd  away." 

Gay. 

(b)  In  an  unfavorable  sense  :  To  denounce  ;  to  pro- 
claim publicly  with  hostile  feeling  or  intent. 

"Thyself  and  Oxford,  with  five  thousand  men, 
Shall  cross  the  seas,  and  l>i>i  false  Edward  battle.' 
Shakes?.:  Henry  VI.,  iii.  3. 

ff  Thus  it  is  often  used  in  the  phrase  to  bid  defi- 
ance to,  meaning  to  defy  openly. 

"  Of  nature  fierce,  untamable,  and  proud, 
He  bids  defiance  to  the  gaping  crowd." 

Granville. 

(2)  Privately  :  To  declare,    to   pronounce  in  the 
domestic  circle. 

"...    pray  you,  bid 
These  unknown  friends  to  's  welcome." 

Shakesp.i  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3. 

If  Probably  such  phrases  as  "to  bid  one  God 
speed"  (2  John  10),  and  "to  bid  one  farewell" 
(Acts  xviii.  21),  are  a  modification  of  this  meaning, 
though  the  opinion  of  Johnson  is  worth  considera- 
tion that  they  may  mean  to  pray  God  that  one  may 
speed  well,  to  pray  that  one  may  fare  well,  in  which 
case  the  verb  bid  is  No.  1,  and  not  No.  2. 

4.  To  offer,  to  make  a  tender  ;  to  announce  what 
price  one  is  prepared  to  give  for  a  specified  article. 
(Used  especially  in  connection  with  auctions.)  (Lit. 


"To  give  interest  a  share  in  friendship,  is  to  sell  it  by 
inch  of  candle  ;  he  that  bids  most  shall  have  it."  —  Collier: 
Friendship. 

1f  (a)  To  bid  fair  (fig.}  :  To  offer  a  fair  prospect  ; 
to  afford  a  probability  of;  to  have  a  well-grounded 
hope. 

"And  Jupiter  bids  fair  to  rule  again.'* 

Coieper;  Conversation. 

(6)  To  bid  high:  To  offer  a  high  price  for  any- 
thing at  a  real  or  imaginary  auction. 

"  And  each  bade  high  to  win  him  to  their  side." 

Granville. 

bid,  bld'-den,  pa.  par.    [Bio.] 

H  Bidden  is  used  also  as  a  participial  adjective. 
[BIDDEN.] 

bid,  s.  [From  bid,  v.  (2)]  That  which  is  "  bid- 
den "  at  an  auction  ;  an  offer  at  an  auction. 

*bl-daf-fen,  v.  t.  [The  same  as  BEDAFP  (q.  v.).] 
(Chaucer:  Canterbury  Tales,  9,067.) 

*bl-dag'ged,  pa.  par.    [BIDAGGEN.] 

*bi-dag'-gen.  v.  t.  [From  A.  S.  bi,  and  deagean= 
to  dye,  to  color  (?).]  To  splash.  (Alisaunder,  5,485.) 
(Stratmann.) 

bid  -ale,  s.  [Eng.  bid,  and  ale.']  An  invitation  of 
friends  to  drink  at  a  poor  man's  house,  and  there  to 
contribute  charity. 

bld-da-ble,  a.  [Eng.  bid,  v.  (2)^able.]  That 
can  be  bidden  ;  obedient  ;  pliable  in  temper. 
(Scotch.) 

"  A  biddable  bairn,  a  child  that  cheerfully  does  what  is 
desired  or  enjoined."  —  Jamieson. 

bid  -da-ble-ness,  s.  [Scotch  biddable;  -ness.] 
Disposition  to  obey  ;  compliant  temper.  (Jamie- 
son.) 

bld-da-blf,  *bid'-da-blle,  adv.  [Eng.  bid- 
dab(le)  ;  -ly.~\  Obediently.  (Jamieson.) 

bid  -den,   *byd  -den,   *be-den,  pa.   par.  &   a. 

[BID.] 
"...    where  they  were&idrf«nto  sit  down."—  Bunyan: 

Pilgrim1  s  Progress,  pt.   ii. 

*bld'-d5r  (l),*bld-dere,*bfd'-der(l),  s.  [Eng. 
bid  (1),  v.,  and  suff.  -er.j  A  beggar. 

"  Of  beggeres  and  of  bydders    .    .    ." 

Piers  Plowman,  p.  139.     (Richardson.) 

bld'-der  (2),  s.  [From  Eng.  bid  (2),  v.,  and  suff. 
-er.  In  Dut.  bieder;  Ger.  bieter.]  One  who  makes 
an  offer  at  an  auction. 

"...  being  torn  from  you  and  sold  like  beasts  to 
the  first  bidder.1'  —  Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World, 
ch.  xxi. 

Bid  -der-J,  s.  [Derived  from  Beder,  Bl-der.  B\- 
dar,  a  town  in  the  N'izam's  country  in  India,  about 
sixty  miles  from  Hyderabad.] 


boll,     bi5y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem,     thin,     this;     sin,     ag;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -$ion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die.     <fcc.  =  bel,      del. 


biddery 

biddery-ware,  s. 

Comm.:  An  alloy  made  at  Biddery  or  Bidar.  Dr. 
Heyno  states  its  proportions  as  :  Copper,  8  ;  lead,  4  ; 
tin,  1.  To  three  ounces  of  this  alloy  sixteen  ounces 
of  zinc  are  added  when  the  alloy  is  melted  for  use. 
It  is  colored  by  dipping  into  a  solution  of  sal-am- 
moniac, saltpeter,  common  salt,  and  sulphate  of 
copper.  This  colors  it,  and  the  color  forms  a 
ground  for  the  silver  and  gold  inlaying.  Chisels 
and  gravers  are  employed,  and  after  the  inlaying  is 
complete,  the  ware  is  polished  and  stained.  An- 
other formula  gives  :  Zinc,  128;  copper,  1G;  lead,  4; 
tin,  2.  (Knight, 


bid  -ding  (i),  *Wd  -dlnge, 


-d^nge, 


A.  As  present  participle:  In  senses  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  substantive  :   The  act  of  praying,  specially 
with  a  rosary  of  beads. 

"  Byddynge  or  praynge  :  Oracio    .    .    ."—Prompt.  Parr. 
If  Bidding-prayer  ^bid-prayer: 

1.  In  Mediozval  times:  The  prayer  for  the  souls  of 
benefactors.   It  was  said  before  the  sermon.   Nares 
thinks  it  was  called  from  bidding  the  people  pray 
for  certain  persons;   in  which  case  it  would   be 
placed  under  No.  2.    It  may,  however,  be  the  prayer 
in  which  pre-eminently  something  is  asked. 

".  .  .  he  lays  by  the  text  for  the  present,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  and  laudable  custom,  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  Bid-prayer.*'  —  Wood:  Atlien.  Oxon. 

2.  In  modern  times:  A  form  of  words  followed  by 
the  Lord's  Prayer^  used  in  the  Kpiscopal  church. 
before  the  sermon  in  certain  special  places  and  on 
certain    special    occasions,    such   as   visitations, 
assizes,  ordinations,  and  before  the  university  ser- 
mons.   The  language  is  modeled  on  that  of  the  old 
Roman  Catholic  bidding-prayer,  and  the  particu- 
lars of  it  and  the  names  or  persons  and  dignitaries 
enumerated  in  it  are  modified  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  is  offered  up. 

bld'-dlng  (2),  *bid-dunge,  *bld'-dfng,  *b^d'- 
djfng.  *b^d'-djnge,  *bid  -diunge,  pr.par.,  a.&s. 
[BiD(2),v.J 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial 
adjective:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  commanding  or  ordering  ;  the  state 
of  being  commanded  or  ordered  ;  command,  order. 

(o)  Literally: 

"  So  sore  I  dradde  his  manasyng, 
I  durst  not  breke  hi»  biddyng?' 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 
**  Lep.  Here's  more  news. 

Mess.  Thy  biddings  have  been  done;  and  every  hour, 
Most  noble  Ceesar,  slut  1  1  thou  have  report." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i.  4. 

(6)  Figuratively: 

*'  As  the  branch  at  the  bidding  of  Nature, 
Adds  fragrance  and  fruit  to  the  tree." 

Byron:  Transl.  of  a  Romaic  Love  Song. 

2.  An  invitation  to  a  feast  or  party. 

"...  the  particulars  of  the  feast,  the  invitation,  its 
rejection,  and  the  consequent  bidding  of  other  quests, 
.  .  ."—Strauss:  Life  of  Jesus,  1st  ed.  (1S46),  vol.  ii.,  g  78, 
p.  ISO. 

3.  A  bid  or  order  made  at  an  auction.     (Some- 
times in  the  plural.) 

"  .  .  .  s  crowd  of  buyers,  whose  spirited  biddings 
brought  the  Bale  to  A  very  satisfactory  conclusion."  — 
Daily  Telegraph,  October  25,  1877. 

bld'-dy\  s.  [From  Fr.  bidet  =  a  little  horse.] 
[BiDET.l.]  (Littre.} 

1.  A  domestic  fowl,  specially  a  chicken.     (CoZ- 
loquial.} 

"  Ay,  Biddy,  come  with  me." 

Shakesp.;  Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

2.  A  domestic  female  servant,  a  servant  girl;  a 
corruption  of  Bridget.    (Colloquial.) 

*blde(l),v.f.    [Bu>  (2).]    (Spenser.) 

bide  (2),  *bl-den  (Eng.),  bide,  *b?de  (Scotch 
v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  &  O.  L.  Ger.  btdan=to  bide,  abid-. 
wait,  remain,  tarry,  enjoy,  expect;  Sw,  &  O.  Icel. 
bida;  O.  H.  (jer.pitan;  Goth,  beidan.]  [ABIDE.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  await;  to  wait  for. 

"  The  wary  Dutch  this  gathering  storm  foresaw, 
And  durst  not  bide  it  on  the  English  coast.'* 

Dryden;  Annus  Mirabitis,  179. 

2.  To  abide,  to  endure,  to  suffer. 

(a)  Obsolete  in  English. 

"  Poor  naked  wretches,  whereso'er  you  are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm  !" 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

(b)  Still  used  commonly  in  Scotch. 

"  Prove  we  our  fate—  the  brunt  we'll  bide!" 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  vi.  16. 
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B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  abide,  to  dwell,  to  stay,  to  reside,  to  live  in 
a  place. 

(a)  Obsolete  in  English. 
"  Pis.  If  not  at  court. 
Then  not  in  Britain,  must  you  bide." 

Shaken?.:  Cymbelitu,  iii.  4. 
(6)  Still  common  in  Scotch. 

"  '  But,  my  good  friend,  Woodbourne  is  not  burned,' 
said  Bertram.  'Weel,  the  better  for  them  that  bidet 
in't.'  " — Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xlv. 

2.  To  continue ;  to  remain. 

(1)  In  a  place. 

"Safe  in  A  ditch  he  oid«8, 
With  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head." 

SlMketp..-  Macbeth,  ill.  *. 

(2)  In  a  state. 

"Happy,  whose  strength  in  thee  doth  bide." 

Milton:  Translation  of  Psalms  Ixxxiv. 

C.  In  special  phrases : 

(1)  To  bide  at,  to  byde  at. 

(a)  To  persist. 

" .  .  .  gif  he  will  saye  and  byii  att  that  the  mess  is 
ydolatrie."— Corsrayuell  tu  Willok,  in  Keith's  Hist.,  App., 
p.  196.  (Jamieson.) 

(b)  To  adhere  to;  to  abide  by.    [ABIDE.] 

".  .  .  hot  ye  waif  haif  bidden  att  the  judgement  of  the 
ancient  doctouris."— Corsragitell  to  Willok,  in  Keith's  Hist., 
App.,  p.  198.  (Jamfeson.) 

(2)  To  byde  be,  to  bide  by:  To  stand  to;  to  adhere 
to.    (Jamieson.) 

*bld  -01,  s.    [The  same  as  BEADLE  (q.  v.).] 

»bl-de-le.  *bl-de-len,  r.  t.  [A.  S.  bedcelan  = 
entirely  to  divide,  to  deprive.]  To  deprive.  (Ormu- 
lum  4,677.)  (Stratmann.) 

*bl-d§  -lid,  bl-dS  -iSd,  pa.  par.    [BiDELE.] 

*bl-del  ne,  »bl-del-ven,  bi-dgl-uen,  v.  t.  [A.  S. 
bedelfan=to  dig  in  or  around,  to  bury.]  To  dig  in, 
to  bury.  [BEDELVIN.]  (Reliq.  Antiq.,  i.  116.)  (Strat- 
mann.) 

*bl-d§n'e,  adv.  [From  A.  S.  prefix  bi,  and  ene  (?). 
(Stratmann.)}  Together.  (Ormulum,  4,793.) 

bl-dens,  «.  [In  Fr.  bident;  Sp.  &  Ital.  bidente. 
From  Lat.  6i<Jens=having  two  teeth ;  prefix  bi= 
two,  and  dens,  genit.  dentis=&  tooth.  So  called 
from  the  two  awns  or  teeth  crowning  the  fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Asteracese  (Composites),  and  the  suborder  Tubuli- 
florse. 

bl  -dent,  s.  [From  Lat.  6iden«=havin8f  two  teeth 
or  prongs ;  prefix  fei=two,  and  dens,  genit.  dentis=& 
tooth.]  A  kind  of  spear  having  two  prongs. 

bl-denf-al,  tbl-den-tial,  a.  [From  6i=doubly, 
and  dentalis,  from  de»w=a  tooth. 1 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  two  prongs  more  or  less 
like  teeth. 

2.  ZoOl.  <t  Palceont.:  Having  two  teeth;  or  two 
teeth  or  tusks  so  conspicuous  as  to  cause  the  others 
to  be  passed  over  without  notice. 

bldental  reptiles, «.      • 

Palceont. :  The  name  given  by  Mr.  Andrew  Geddes 
Bain,  surveyor  of  military  roaus  in  South  Africa,  to 
certain  notable  reptiles  found  there  about  500  miles 
oast  of  Capetown.  The  name  was  given  because  of 
their  possessing  two  long,  curved,  and  sharp-pointed 
tusks.  Professor  Owen  founded  for  them  the  genus 
Dicnyodon,  and  considered  them  to  belong  to  a  new 
tribe  or  order  of  Saurians.  (Q.  J,  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  i., 
pp.  317, 31S,  &C.)  [DiCNYODON.] 

bl-dent  -ate,  bl-den-ta-ted,  a.  [Lat.  prefix  bi 
=two,  and  dentatus  =  toothed ;  from  dens,  genit. 
dentis—a  tooth.J 

1.  Zool.:  Having  two  teeth  or  tooth-like   proc- 
esses. 

2.  Bot.:  Two-toothed :  having  two  projections  like 
teeth.    Doubly-toothed  has  a  quite  distinct  mean- 
ing,  viz.,   that  the   teeth   are    themselves   again 
toothed,  or  the  serrations  themselves  serrate,  as 
may  bo  seen  in  many  leaves. 

bl-denf-ed,  a.  [In  Fr.  bidente.  From  Lat. 
bidens=liaviug  two  teeth  or  prongs.]  [BIDENT.] 

bi-den-tld  -8-SB,  K.  pi.  [BIDENS.]  A  family  of 
Composite  plants  belonging  to  the  tribe  Senecio- 
nideee.  Type  BIDENH  (q.  v.). 

bi-def  (pron.  bld-eV  and  bl  da1),  «.  [Fr.  i,i,i,-t : 
Ital.  bidetto;  Gael.  6irfeac/i=(as  adj.)  very  little, 
(as  s.)  little  creature;  Welsh  bidan=&  feeble  man.J 

[BIDDY.] 

fl.  A  small  horse. 

"I  will  return  to  myself,  mount  my  bidet  in  dance,  and 
curvet  upon  my  curtal." — Ben  Jonsnn:  it/ris'/nr.-'. 

2.  A  form  of  sitting-bath  used  for  washing  the 
body,  the  administration  of  injection.-,  and  treat- 
ment of  haemorrhoids. 

bid  -hpok,  s.  [Etym.  of  bid  doubtful,  and  Eug. 
honk.] 

Naut.:  A  small  boat-hook. 


biennial 

*bl-dld'-ren,  r.  t.  [A.  S.  bedydrian—to  deceive, 
to  charm.]  To  delude.  (Ormulum,  15,391.) 

bl-dlg  -I-tate,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  6i=two,  and 
digitatus=ha\inK  fingers  or  toes;  from  digitus=Si 
finger.]  [DIGIT.]  Having  two  fingers  or  two  t<ies. 

Bot.  Bidtgitate  pinnate,  Bidigitato-pinnate: 
Twin  digitate  pinnate.  [BICONJUGATE  PINNATE.] 

bl'-dltg,  *by  -ding,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [BIDE  (2) .] 
A.  »fc  B.  As  present  participle  and  adjective:  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 
C.  -4s substantive: 

1.  Plural:  Sufferings.    (Scotch.) 

*'  Or  forc'd  to  byde  the  byding*  that  I  baid." 

Ross:  Helenore,  p.  87.     (Jamieson.) 

2.  A  residence,  a  habitation. 

"...  they  brought  us  into  their  hidings,  about  two- 
miles  from  Harborough.  .  .  ." — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  iii. 
809. 

*'  At  Antwerp  has  my  constant  biding  been." — Rotre. 

bl  -d6n,  8.    [Fr.  frtdon.] 

Weights  and  Measures:  A  measure  of  liquids  of 
about  five  quarts,  used  by  seamen. 

*bl-drab  -eled,  pa.  par.    [BEDEABBLE.] 

*bl-drab -len,  v.  t.  [L.  Ger.  bedrabbeln.]  To 
drabble. 

»bl-dri've,  r.  t.  [A.  S.  bidrifan=to  drive  off,  to- 
constrain,  to  follow.]  To  drive  about.  (Layamon, 
6,206.)  (Stratmann.) 

*bl-drop'pe,  v.  i.  [The  same  as  BEDROP  (q.  v.).] 
To  drop.  (Piers  Plowman,  passus  xiii.  321.) 

*bi-dr5p  ped,  pa.par,  [The  same  as  BEDROPPED- 
(q.  v.).] 

bid  -u-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  biduwt  =  continuing  two- 
days  ;  from  prefix  6>=two,  and dt'e«=day.  J  Lasting 
for  only  two  days.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

"bl-dwel'-I-Sn,  «.  t.  [A.  S.  prefix  M.anddwefian, 
du>eligan=(l)  to  err,  to  mistake;  (2)  to  obscure, 
mislead.!  To  lead  astray,  to  confound.  (Legend: 
of  St.  Katherine,  1,258.)  (Stratmann.) 

*ble,  *bye,  v.  t.  [ABY.]  To  suffer,  to  "aby." 
(Chaucer.) 

*ble,  *bee,  *bighe,  ».  [A.  S.  beah,  beh,  bceh=A 
circular  ornament  of  metal,  as  a  bracelet,  a  nock- 
ring  or  necklace,  a  garland  or  a  crown ;  Icel.  bagua  ; 
Dut.  bigge;  Fr.  bague:  Ital.  bagua.]  A  gem  or 
ornament  of  jewelry.  [BEIGHE.] 

"  Bies  of  gold  or  crowns  of  laurere." — Bochas,  iv.  102. 
"With  a  round  bye  that  did  about  gone 
Of  golde,  and  perre,  and  stones  that  were  fine." 
Bochas,  viii.  184. 

^  In  the  eastern  counties  females'  ornaments  are* 
still  called  bighes.  (J.  S.  in  Boucher.) 

bie"-b5r-Ite,  s.  [From  Bieber,  a  place  near 
Hanau  in  Hesse-Cassel ;  suffix  -He.] 

Min  :  A  subtransparent  or  translucent  mineral, 
usually  stalactitic  or  investing  other  minerals.  It* 
sp.  gr.  is  1*924;  its  luster  vitreous  jits  color  flesh 
and  rose-red ;  its  coir-position :  sulphuric  acid,  19'74 
to  30-2 ;  oxide  of  ccbi.lt,  16'50  to  38'71 ;  water,  38'13  to 
46'83,  with  traces  of  other  ingredients.  Found  at 
Bieber  in  Germany  (see  etym.),  in  Austria  and  in 
South  America.  It  is  called  also  Rhodalose  (q.  v.). 
(Dana.) 

*ble-bSr-stei'n-S-»,  s.  pi.    [BIEBERSTEINIA.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Endiichers  not  now  recognized. 
Typo  BIEBERSTEINIA  (q.  v.) . 

bie-ber-stei'n-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Marshall 
von  Bieberstein,  a  Russian  naturalist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Rutaceee  (Rueworts),  and  the  tribe  Rute».  The 
species  are  horbaceousplantshavingpinnate  leaves 
and  racemose  flowers,  with  five  sepals,  five  petals, 
and  five  ovaries.  They  are  found  in  Central  Asia. 

*bleclie, «.   [BITCH.] 

Bie  la.  s.  A  comet,  named  after  its  discoverer, 
B&ron  William  von  Biela,  a  Gorman  astronomer. 
It  is  noted  for  its  recurrence  at  short  periods  and 
its  near  approach  to  the  earth.  Also  called  Biela's 
comet. 

*blen,  pres.  indie,  of  t'.  [BE.]  Are.  (English 
Gilds:  Ear.  Eng.  Text  Soc.,  p.  27.) 

•bien-falt,  s.    [BENEFIT.] 

bl-Sn'-nl-al,  o.  [In  Fr.  biennal,  bisannuel;  Sp. 
bienal ;  Port,  biennttj ,'  Ital.  biennto.  From  Lat. 
biennis,  biennal  is  =  lasting  two  years;  prefix  6t= 
two,  and  annus=a.  year.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Bot.  eft  Ord.  Lang.:  Requiring  (wo  seasons  to 
reach  maturity  and  ripen  its  seeds,  and  tlu-n  dying. 

"Then  why  should  some  be  very  long  lived,  others  only 
annual  or  biennidlt" — Hay:  Tlie  HVsrfom  of  God  in  Creo- 
Htm. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p8t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     sftn;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cflr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


biennially 

B.  As  substantive : 

Bot.  <&  Ord.  Lang.:  A  plant  which  requires  two 
seasons  to  reach  maturity  and  ripen  its  seeds  and 
then  dies.  Botanists  sometimes  mark  such  a  plant 
with  £,  which  is  the  symbol  of  Mars,  because  that 
planet  is  two  years  in  making  a  revolution  round 
the  sun. 

"  Biennial*  are  plants  living  for  the  space  of  two  years 
only;  that  is,  if  growing  in  their  natural  habitats,  and 
left  entirely  to  themselves.  The  caraway,  carrot,  and 
celery  are  examples."— Keith:  Bot.  Lexic.  (1837),  p.  23. 

bl-en'-nl-al-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  biennial;  -ly.]  Once 
jn  two  years;  every  two  j'ears.  (Todd.) 

*bi-e-Ode,  pret.  of  r.  Went  around.  (Layamon, 
1,188.)  (Stratmann.) 

bier,  *bi-ere,  *be~_aret  *be-eret  *bere,  s. 
JA.  S.  beer,  bere=(l)  a  bier,  (2)  a  portable  bed ;  from 
oeran=to  bear.  Sw.  lik-bdr=a  bier  (lik=a  corpse) ; 
Dan.  baare=A  hand-barrow,  a  bier;  Dut.  baar; 
(N.  H.)  Ger.  bahre=a  hand-barrow,  a  bier;  O.  H. 
&er.  bara;  Fr.  biere;  Prov.  bera;  Ital.  bara;  Lat. 
feretrum ;  Gr.  pheretron—&  bier,  a  litter.]  [BEAK,  r.J 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  Gen. :  A  person  or  thing  borne ;  a  burden. 
"The  dolefulst  beare  that  ever  man  did  see, 
Was  Astrophel,  but  dearest  unto  niee." 

Spenser:  Astrophel. 

2.  Spec.:    A   hand-barrow   adapted    to   carry    a 
corpse,    or   coffin,   or   both.    The   only  difference 
between  a  bier 

and  a  stretcher, 
litter,  or  even  a 
hand-barrow, 
arises  from  the 
sacred  purpose 
for  which  it 
was  employed. 
Anciently,  the 
wealthierclass- 
es  were  carried 
to  the  grave  on 
funeral  couches. 
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*bi-fal-den,  r.  t.    [BIFOLD.] 

*bi-falle,  *bi-fallen,  v.  t.  &  i.  [BEFALL.] 
(Romaunt  of  the  Hose;  Chaucer,  C.  T.,  679,  <fr.) 

*bl-fang-en  (pret.  bifeng,  bivonge).v.  t.  [A.  S. 
bifon  (prop,  bi-fangen,  bi-fonge.n)  =  to  encompass.] 
To  take  about.  (Layamon,  829.)  (Stratmann.) 

bl-fa  r-I-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  bifarious  =  two-fold, 
double  ;  from  prefix  fri  =  two,  ana/ari=to  speak.] 

*A.  Ord.  Lang.:  Capable  of  a  two-fold  inter- 
pretation. (Johnson.) 

B.  Rot. :  Ranged  in  two  rows,  the  one  opposite  to 
the  other,  as  the  florets  of  many  grasses.  Called 
also  DISTICHOUS  (q.  v.). 

bl-fa  -rl-ous-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  bifarious;  •ly.']  In 
a  bifarious  manner. 

TT  A  stem  or  twig  is  bifariously  hairy  when  be- 
tween two  joints  the  hairs  are  on  the  anterior  and 
posterior  parts,  while  in  the  next  one  they  are  on 
its  two  sides.  (Marty  n.) 

*bi-fel  -len,  *bl-v«  ol-len,  r.  t.  [A.  S.  befyllan= 
to  Ml,  slay.]  To  fell.  (Layamon,  829.)  (Strat- 
mann.) 


Ancient  Egyptian  Bier. 


"And  he  came  and  touched  the  bier,  and  they  that  bare 
him  stood  stiu." — Luke  vii.  14. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  coffin.    (Poetic.) 

"  And  the  fair  wreath,  by  Hope  entwined, 

Lies  withered  on  thy  bier." 
Hemans:  To  the  Memory  of  General  Sir  E — d  P — k — m. 

2.  A  grave  in  which  a  deceased  person  has  been 
laid.    (Poetic.) 

"Drop  upon  Fox's  grave  the  tear, 
'Twill  trickle  to  his  rival's  bier." 

Scott:  Mannion;  Introd.  to  Canto  i. 

3.  A  pillow-case  or  cover.    [PILLOW-BERE.] 

"And  many  apfllow  and  every  bere." 

Chaucer;  Booke  of  the  Duchesse,  254. 

tbier-balk,  s.  The  church  road  along  which 
funerals  pass.  It  was  popularly  believed,  and  still 
is  in  many  places,  that  the  passage  of  a  corpse  ever 
afterward  gave  a  right  of  way. 

*'  Where  their  ancestors  left,  of  their  land,  a  broad  and 
sufficient  bier-balk  to  carry  the  corpse  to  tLe  Christian 
sepulture;  how  men  pinch  at  such  bier-balks,  which  by 
long  use  and  custom,  ought  to  be  inviolably  kept  for  that 
purpose."—  Homilies:  B.  ii.  237. 

bier-right,  s.  An  ordeal  by  which  a  person, 
accused  of  murder,  was  quired  to  approach  the 
corpse  upon  the  bier,  when  it  was  alleged  that  if  he 
was  the  murderer  the  wounds  would  gape  afresh 
and  shed  tears  of  blood. 

•* .  .  .  the  grant  of  a  proof  by  ordeal  of  bier-right, 
unless  any  of  them  should  prefer  that  of  combat."— Scott: 
fair  Maid  of  Perth,  ch.  xxi. 

*bierd-ly,  *bler-ly,  a.  [BURDLY.]  Large  and 
well-made.  (O.  Scotch.) 

"  Then  out  and  spake  the  bierdly  bride, 
Was  a  goud  to  the  chin." 

Jamieson:  Popular  Ball.,  ii.  133. 

*bier-ly,  a.    [BURLY, s.  (O.Scotch.)] 
*bies,  *bijs,  s.    [Contracted  from  O.  Eng.  bissyn 
(q.  v.).]    Fine  linen. 

"...  and  of  peerl  and  of  bifs  and  of  purpur  .  .  ." 
—  Wycliffe  (ed.  Purvey):  Apoc.  xviii.  12. 

"...     clothid  with  bijs  and  purpur  .  .  ." — Ibid.,  16. 

bies  -ting,  bees  -ting  (generally  in  the  plural 
blest-Ings,  i,  s.  [A.  S.  bysting=  beestings,  the  first 
milk  of  a  cow  after  calving.]  [BEEST.] 

tbiett  le,  beet-le  (le  as  el),  r.  [Dimin.  from 
A.  S.  betan=to  make  better,  to  improve.]  [BEET.] 
(Scotch.) 

1.  Of  persons:  To  grow  better  in  health.  (Jamie- 
son.) 

'2.  Of  plants  (spec,  of  crops) :  To  look  better;  to 
recover  from  injury.  (Jamieson.) 

bl-fa-cl-al  (cinsshy^,  a.  [Lat.  prefix  />/,  and 
fti,-ir.t  =  n  face.]  Having  two  faces.  (Dana:  Zo&~ 
phytrs,  p.  2V'».  i 


season. 

"Some  [trees]  are  bfferous  and  triferous."— Sir  T. 
Browne.-  Tracts,  p.  70. 

blf-fln,    tbeau-fin     (eau    as  6),  fbee-fin,  s. 

E  Though  the  spelling  beaujin  seems  _to  suggest  a 
'rench  etymology,  yet  according  to  Wright,  Mahn, 
<fcc.,  the  word  is  derived  from  Eng.  beef,  to  which, 
in  a  raw  state,  the  pulp  has  been  compared.] 

1.  A  kind  of   apple   cultivated   in  Norfolt,  Eng- 
land. 

2.  A  baked  apple  crushed  into  a  flat  cake. 

bl'-f Id,  a.  [In  Fr.  bifide;  Lat.  b^idii«= cleft  in 
two;  prefix  6i=two,  and  fid,  the  root  of  findo=to 
cleave,  to  split.] 

Bot, :  Split  partly  into  two ;  half  divided  into  two ; 
two-cleft.  (Johnson.) 

tbl-fld-a'-tgd,  a.  [From  Lat.  bifidatus.~\  Tho 
same  as  BIFID  (q.  v.).  (Johnson.) 

*bl-firie,i>ref.  of  v.  [A.  S.  befeol.]  [BEFALL.] 
(Chaucer.) 

*bi-ftn-den  (pret.  bivond ;  pa.  par.  bifunderi), 
v.  t.  To  find.  (Rob.  ofGlouc.,  267.)  (Stratmann.) 

*bi-fle-an,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  beflean=to  flay,  to  skin. 
The  same  as  BEFLAY.  (q.  T.).] 

*bi-fle-den,  r.  t.   [Ger.  befluten.]   To  flood.  (Lay- 

it  until,  25,738.) 

*bi-fle-0n,  r.  t.  [A.  S.  befleogan,  befleon=to  flee, 
to  escape.]  To  flee,  to  escape.  (O.  Eng.  Horn.,  i. 
169.)  (Stratmann.) 

bl-flor  -ate,  o.  [In  Fr.  biftore;  from  Lat.  prefix 
M,  and  floreo=to  bloom,  to  blossom;  Jtos,  genit. 
Jtoris—a  flower;  suff.  -ate.] 

Bot. :  Bearing  two  flowers,  biflorous. 

blr-fl6r-0us,  s.  [From  Fr.  bijtor(e) ;  Eng.  suff. 
-ows,  or  Lat.  prefix  bi;  flos,  gciiit.  jftoris=a.  flower, 
and  suff.  -cms.]  [BiFLORATE.J 

Bot:  Bearing  two  flowers,  bifiorate.    (Crabb.) 

bl'-f(5il,  8.     [In  Fr.  6(foh'£=two-leaved;  from  Lat. 

grefix    6i=two,    and  /oiiwm=leaf.]     A    peculiarly 
ritish  orchid  (Listera  ovata) ,  the  common  Tway- 
blade.    [LISTERA.] 

bl'-f51d,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  6t=two,  and  Eng. 
fold.]  Two-fold,  double. 

"That  cause  sets  up  with  and  against  thyself  ! 
Bifold  authority/' 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cresaida,  v.  2. 

*bl-f51d  e,  bl-fal-den,  r.  t.  [A.  S.  bifealdan=to 
enfold.]  To  enfold,  to  envelop.  (Ayenbite,  8.) 

*bi-fo-len,  pa.  par.  [A.  S.  bifeolan=to  commit, 
deliver.]  To  commit,  place. 

"Hellethe  we  wereir  in  bifolen."—O.  Eng.  Horn.,  i.  123. 

bl-fo'-U-ate,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  b£=two,  and 
/oZ/oYus=leafy;  from  folium— &  leaf.]  PoeveffBing 
two  leaves. 

bl-fo'-ll  6l-ate,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  ftt  =  two, 
and  dimin.  of/o/i«»i=a  leaf.] 

Bot.:  Having  the  common  petiole  of  its  leaf  ter- 
minated by  two  leaflets,  springing  from  the  same 
point. 

*bi-fon,  *bivon,  r.  t.  [A.  S.  bifon  =  to  encom- 
pass.] To  comprise,  to  encompass.  (Old  En<j. 
Horn.,  i.  9.)  (Stratmann.) 

bl  -for- ate,  a.  [From  Lat.  biforus=  having  two 
doors;  prefix  6i"=t\vo,  antl  foris—  a  door.]  Having 
two  perforations,  ( l>r«nde.) 

*bl-for-en,  prep.  &  adv.    [BiFORx,  BEFORE.] 
bl'-f6r-lne§,  s.    [From  Lat.  bif<trus=  having  two 

do<irs ;  i/  =  two,  ami  fur  is  —  a  door.] 
Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Turp  in  tocellsln  certain 

plants  of  tlie  order  Ararcir,  which  have  an  opening 

at  each  end,  thronyh  \vliirli  thi-  rnpliidcs  genwated 

insido  them  aro  aft<^r  a  time  expelled. 


big 

bi  -form,  a.  [From  Lat.  biformis  and  biformatus 
=two-formed;  prefix  bi=two,  and  forma  =  form, 
figure,  shape.]  Having  two  forms,  excelling  in  two 
forms,  figures,  or  shapes. 

"  From  whose  monster-teeming  womb,  the  Earth 
Receiv'd  what  much  it  mourn' d,  a  biform  birth.*' 

Croxall;  Transl.  of  Ovid,  Metam>  8. 
bl -formed,   a.    [Eng.   biform;    -ed:    from    Lat- 
biformis  —  two-formed.]    [BIFORM.]    Compounded 

01  two  forms.    (Johnson.) 

bl-form'-I-tf.  8.    [Eng.  biform;  -itu;  from  Lat. 
biformis  —  two-formed.]    [BIFORM.]    The   state  of 
existing  in  two  distinct  forms  or  shapes. 
"  Strange  things  he  spake  of  the  biformity 
Of  the  Dizolans  ;  what  mongrel  sort 
Of  living  wights  ;  how  monstrous-shap'd  they  be  ; 
And  how  that  man  and  beast  in  one  consort." 

More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  P.  1,  C.  3,  st.  70. 

*bi'-forn,  *biforen,  prep.  &  adv.    [BEFORE.] 

A.  As  prep. :  Before. 

"  Whanne  sich  oon  thou  seest  thee  biforn." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

B.  -4s  adv. :  Beforehand. 

"  Whan  that  our  Lord  had  warned  him  biforn" 

Chaucer:  Canterbury  Tales,  3,636. 

bl-fr6n>t<5d,  a.  [From  Lat.  bifrons,  genit. 
bifrontis=vfit\i  two  foreheads  or  faces ;  prefix  bi= 
two,  and  frontis,  genit.  of  /rons=the  forehead.] 
Having  two  fronts. 

"  Put  a  case  of  vizards  o'er  his  head, 
That  he  may  look  bifronted  as  he  speaks." 

Ben  Jonaon:  Poetaster,  v.  8. 

*bifftlen,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  befulan-to  befoul.  The 
same  as  BEFOUL  (q.  v.).] 

bl-fttr'-cate,  bl-filr -ca-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a. 
[BIFURCATE,  v.  i.]  Two-forked. 

"A  email  white  piece,  bifurcated,  or  branching  into 
two,  and  finely  reticulated  all  over." — Woodward. 

bl-filr'-cate,  v.  i.  [In  Fr.  bifurqu$.  From  Low 
Lat.  bifurcatus;  pa.  par.  of  bifurcor=to  part  in 
two  directions ;  Class,  Lat.  fe(/Mrci*«=two-prouged ; 
prefix  61,  and  furca—a  fork.]  To  divide  into  two 
branches.  (Crabb.) 

bl-fttr-ca'-tion,  s.  [In  Fr.  bifurcation;  from 
Lat.  bifurcus.]  [BIFURCATE.]  Division  into  two 
prongs  or  parts. 

"  .  .  ,  in  a  bifurcation,  or  division  of  the  root  into 
two  parts."— Browne:  Vulgar  Ei'rors. 

tbi-fiir  -COUS,  a.  [From  Lat.  bifurcus;  prefix 
f»* = two,  and  furca  —  a  two-pronged  fork.]  [FORK.] 
Two-forked.  [BIFURCATE.]  (Coles.) 

big,  *blgg,  *blgge,  a.  &  adv.  [Etymology  some- 
wnat  doubtful.  Mahn  considers  it  a  contraction 
from  Wei.  beichiog.  6eic/ua«)a= burdened,  loaded, 
pregnant  with  child;  from  om"c/i=burden ;  Arm. 
beach.  Wedgwood  derives  it  from  O.Icel.  boega=a. 
swelling,  which  would  connect  it  with  Eng.  fcwJae, 
belly,  bag,  &c.  Skoat  essentially  agrees  with  Wedg- 
wood. [Bic,  BELLY,  BULGE.] 

A.  As  adjective  .* 

I.  Distended. 

1.  Lit. :    Distended,  swelling,  protuberant;  with 
special  reference  to  female  pregnancy. 

(1)  Ofthe  females  of  man  or  the  inferior  animals ; 
*(a)  Formerly  followed  by  of. 

"His  gentle  lady, 

Big  i /this  gentleman,  our  theme,  deceas'd 
As  he  was  born."  Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  1. 

(6)  Now  with  is  used  instead. 

"A  bear  big  with  young  hath  seldom  been  seen." — 
Bacon. 

(2)  Of  plants: 

11  Lately  on  yonder  swelling  bush 
Big_  with  many  a  common  rose, 
This  early  bud  began  to  blush." — Waller, 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Of  persons: 

(a)  Swelling  with  joy,  grief,  anger,  or  other  emo- 
tion, making  the  heart  feel  as  if  it  would  burst. 

"  Thy  heart  is  bit/;  get  thee  apart  and  weep." 

Stiakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  1. 

(b)  Swelling   with    pomp    or  vainglory,    tumid, 
proud. 

"  .  .  .  to  the  meaner  man,  or  unknown  in  the  court, 
seem  somewhat  solemn,  coy,  big,  and  dangerous  of  look, 
talk,  and  answer/'— Ascltam.-  ,V/«»j/imi.s/<  r. 

(c)  Swollen  with  consciousness  of  knowin  r  » 
portentous  event  approaching. 

"Now  big  with  knowledge  of  approaching-  woes, 
The  prince  of  augurs.  Halitherscs.  KMO." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  ii.  185-6. 

(2)  Of  things: 

In]  In  tli-  abxtract,st<mdinrj  for  persons, in  senses 

2  (!),(«),  (6),  or  (c). 

"  Big  passions  strutting  on  a  J«-M  r  •tag*." 

\\'urtiHU*l>l't;t:    i.Xt'"  i 


b6il,     bdy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     <;ell,     chorus,     9hln,     benpli;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     <        .    i  .     !". 
-cian,      -tian  =  shg.n.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     i<.       bel,      del. 
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big-bellied 


(fc)  Of  events:  Pregnant  with  something  to  which 
immediate  or  more  remote  futurity  will  give  birth. 
"The  great,  th'  important  day, 
lif'j  with  the  fate  of  Cato  and  of  Rome." 

Add  is  on. 

II.  Requiring  no  distention  to  make  them  great, 
they  being  so  naturally  and  truly. 

1.  Of  material  things:  Literally  great  in  space  or 
in  bulk. 

"  A  troubled  ocean,  to  a  man  who  sails  in  it,  is,  I  think, 
the  biggest  object  that  he  can  see  in  motion." —Spectator. 

2.  Of  mental  conceptions:  Great,  sublime. 

"...  when  the  idea  under  the  consideration  becomes 
very  big,  or  yery  small." — Locke. 

3.  Of  persons:  Without  pretense;  mentally  or  mor- 
ally great,  brave,  or  magnanimous;  or  admittedly 
of  high  social  standing. 

"  What  art  thou?  have  not  I 

An  arm  as  '//;/  as  thine?  a  heart  as  /</•;' 
Thy  words  I  grant  are  bigger    '.    .    ." 

Sfiakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

B.  As  adverb:  In  a  pompous  manner;  pompously, 
tumidly,  with  swelling  words. 

"'My  good  ally  talks  bit/,'  he  said." — Macaulay;  Hist. 
Eny.,  ch.  iv. 

big-bellied,  a.    (Vulgar.) 
I.  Of  persons: 

1.  In  an  advanced  state  of  pregnancy. 
(a)  Literally: 

"  Children  and  big-titllifd  women  require  antidotes 
somewhat  more  grateful  to  the  palate."— Ha rvey. 

(6)  Figuratively: 

"  When  we  had  hmght  to  see  the  sails  conceive, 
And  grow  big-bellied  with  the  wanton  wind." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Right's  Dream,  ii.  2. 

2.  With  a  protuberant  stomach,  fat. 

"  He  [William  Rufns~|  was  in  stature  somewhat  below 
the  usval  size,  and  big-bellied." — Swift.  Hist,  of  Eng., 
Reign  of  William  II, 

II.  Of  things:  Protuberant. 

"Now  shalt  thou  never  see  the  salt  beset 
With  a  big-tallied  gallon  flagonet." 

Bp.  Hall.-  Satires,  bk.  vi.,  s.  1. 

big-coat,  8.    A  greatcoat ;  an  overcoat.    (Scotch.} 

(Jawn'exon.) 

big-corned,  «.    Having  large  grains. 

"  The  strength  of  fny-cnmed  powder  loves  to  try." 

Drydeit:  Annas  Mirabilis,  149. 

big-Uead,  s.  An  Americanism,  expressing  the 
idea  that  extreme  self-conceit  has  made  one  over- 
estimate his  importance. 

tbig-named,  <r.  Having  an  illustrious  or  lofty 
name. 

"Some  ln'ij-tunn'il  composition." 

Croatian;:  Poems,  p.  108. 

blg-sea-water,  s.  The  rendering  of  a  North 
American  Indian  word  meaning  the  sea. 

"  Built  a  wigwam  in  the  forest, 
By  the  shining  /tiff-Xeo-H'n/er." 

Lvngffllotc:  Song  of  Hiawatha,  v. 

big  -  sounding,  a.  Loud-sounding,  sounding 
pompously. 

"  Rig-sounding  sentences,  and  words  of  state." — Bp. 
Hall:  Satires,  bk.  i.,  ».  3. 

big-swoln,  big  swoln,  a.  Swollen  to  a  great 
extent.  Used— 

(a)  Of  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

"  The  biy-swittn  wavew  in  the  Iberian  stream." 

Drayton:   Polyolbion,  s.  1. 

(6)  Of  the  heart  under  the  influence  of  emotion. 

"  Miff  lit  my  big-awoln  heart 
Vent  all  its  grief*,  and  give  a  loose  to  sorrow." 

Addition, 

big-Wigs,  «.  pi-  A  vulgar  name  for  dignitaries. 
The  term  seems  to  imply  that  the  people  of  rank  or 
position  referred  to  are  advanced  in  life,  have  heads 
larger  than  the  average,  and  requiring,  if  they  are 
to  be  covered  in  every  part,  wigs  of  abnormally 
capacious  dimensions ;  or  possibly  with  reference 
to  the  full-bottomed  wigs  used  by  the  judges  of 
some  countries  and  in  England  both  by  presiding 
justices  and  Queen's  counsel. 

If  Other  obvious  compounds  are:  Big-boned  or 
big  boned  (Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  180;  Dryden  : 
Pal.  and  Arcite) ;  big^uddered  (Pope :  Homer's 
Odyssey,  bk.ix.282). 

big,  fi.    [BiGG.]    (Chiefly  Scotch.) 

*bi  gab  -ben,  r.  /.  [A.  S.  prefix  bi,  and  aabban- 
to  scoff,  to  delude.]  To  deceive.  (Rob.  of  Glouc., 
458, 15.)  (Htratmann.) 

*bi  ga-len,  r.  f.  [A.  S.  prefix  bf,  and  oalan  =  to 
sing,  to  enchant.]  To  enchant.  (Layamon,  19,256.) 
(Stratmann.) 
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•big  -am,  *blg  -am-iis  (pi.  big  -am?,  big  - 
am  i',  s.  [In  Fr.  bifiame;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  big- 
atno;  Errl.  Lat.  &i«7a»iit8=married  to  two  women. 
From  Lat.  bi,  and  (jr.  gamos,  (1)  a  wedding,  (2) 
marriage.]  A  bigamist. 

(a)  Of  the  Latin  form  bigamus,  pi.  bigami  : 

"  And  therefore  was  it  alleged  against  this  goldsmyth 
that  he  was  bigamus." — Hall:  Henry  VLII.,  an.  85. 

"  No  bigami,  that  is,  none  that  had  been  twice  married, 
or  such  as  married  widows,  were  capable  of  it  [the  benefit 
of  clergy],  because  such  could  not  receive  orders." — Bur- 
net:  Hist.  Reform.,  ii.  328. 

(b)  Of  (fce  English  form  bigam,  pi.  bigams : 

"  .  .  as  the  law  of  bigamy,  or  St.  Paul's  ordaining 
that  a  bigam  should  not  be  a  deacon  or  priest." — Bp. 
Peacock,  in  the  Life  of  him  by  Lewis,  p.  286. 

*blg'-am-a,  *.  [A  fern,  form,  not  classical,  of 
bigamist.]  [BIGAMIST,  B.] 

"  Greater  is  the  wonder  of  your  strickt  chastitie,  than 
it  would  be  a  nonell  to  see  you  a  bigama." — Warner: 
Addit.  to  Albion's  England,  bk.  ii.  (Richardson.) 

blg'-am-lst,  «.  [O.  Eng.  bigam;  -ist ;  or  Eng. 
bigam(y) ;  -ist;  or  Lat.  bigam(us) ;  with  Eng. 
suffix  -tsr.] 

A.  Of  a   man :  One   who   commits  bigamy,  one 
who  marries  a  second  wife  before  the  death  of  the 
first. 

"  By  the  papal  canons,  a  clergyman  that  has  a  wife  can- 
not have  an  ecclesiastical  benefice ;  much  less  can  a  t.j,,. 
amist  have  such  a  benefice  according  to  that  law." — Ayliffe. 

B.  Of  a  woman:  A  woman  who  marries  a  second 
husband  while  the  first  one  lives. 

big  -am-OUS,  a.  [From  Latin  bigamus.']  [BlGAM.] 
Pertaining  to  bigamy ;  involving  the  commission  of 
bigamy,  as  "  a  bigamous  marriage." 

*blg'-am-us,  s.    [BIGAM.] 

blg-am-y.  *big-am-ie,  «.  [Fr.  bigamie;  Sp. 
Port.,  Ital.,  &  Low  Lat.  bigamia.]  [  BIGAM.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Formerly.     (Generally).    In  the   etym.  sense: 
The  wedding  of  two  women  in  succession,  marrying 
twice.    [B.  I.] 

"  Which  is  a  plain  proof  e  yt  concerning  ye  prohibicion 
of  any  mo  wiues  than  one  and  the  forbidding  of  bigamy 
by  ye  wedding  of  one  wife  after  another,  was  the  special 
ordinance  of  God  and  not  of  Saint  Poule." — Sir  T.  More: 
Works,  p.  229. 

2.  Now.    (Specially) :    The  marrying  of  another 
woman  while  the  first  wife  is  still  living,  or  of  a  man 
while  the  first  husband  still  lives.    [B.  II.] 

"He  settled  in  a  third  parish,  and  was  taken  up  for 
bigamy." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

B.  Law: 

I.  Canon  Lair: 

1.  The  marrying  of  two  virgins,  one  after  the  other, 
the  sin  or  crime  being  held  to  be  committed  even  if 
the  first  had  died  before  the  second  was  wedded. 

2.  The  marrying  of  a  widow. 

3.  The  marrying  of  a  woman  who,  though  not 
ceremonially  wedded,  has  still  allowed  some  one  to 
have  intercourse  with  her.    If  bigamy  of  any  of 
these  kinds  were  committed,  the  offender  could  not 
take  holy  orders. 

II.  English  Law :  The  act  of  marrying  a  second 
time,  while  the  first  husband  or  wife  is  still  known 
to  be  living.  By  a  law  passed  in  1276,  it  was  pun- 
ished witn  death.  In  1603,  during  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  it  was  made  felony,  without  benefit  of 
clergy.  By  a  law  passed  in  1794,  the  capital  penalty 
was  modified  into  imprisonment  or  transportation. 
If  a  person  marry  a  third  wife,  while  the  first  two 
are  still  living,  poverty  of  language  in  this  portion 
of  the  law  makes  the  offense  still  be  called  only 
bigamy ;  polygamy  would  be  a  more  accurate  desig- 
nation. 

The  statutory  provisions  in  the  United  States 
against  bigamy  or  polygamy,  are  in  general  similar 
to,  and  copied  from  the  statute  of  James  I.,  except- 
ing as  to  punishment.  New  York  state,  through  the 
operation  of  conflicting  claims  as  to  jurisdiction 
of  the  tribunals  of  different  states  of  the  Union, 
etc.,  allows  bigamy  under  certain  conditions,  those 
conditions  being  generally  the  outcome  of  antago- 
nistic provisions  of  the  marriage  laws  of  the  differ- 
ent commonwealths. 

^l  Digamy  signifies  simply  a  second  marriage ; 
bigamy  implies  that  such  a  marriage  takes  place 
while  the  first  wife  is  still  alive.  [DiGAMV.] 

*bl-gan  ,  pret.  of  r.    [BEGIN.]    Began. 

"He  sette  foot  on  erthe,  and  fast  bigan  to  flee." 

Chaucer:  Canterbury  Tales,  206. 

*bl-gan  g  en,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  begangan,  bigangan  — 
(1)  to  go  over,  to  perambulate ;  (2)  to  follow  after.] 
To  compass,  to  surround.  (Layamon,  23,702.) 

*bl-ga'-p8n,  r.  t.  [A.  S.  prefix  bi,  and  geapan= 
to  gape.]  [BEGAPE.]  To  gape  at.  (Legend  of  St. 
Katherine,  1,262.)  (Stratmann.) 
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blg-ft-rd<m',  s.  [Fr.  bigarreau  (?).]  The  large 
white-heart  variety  of  cherry. 

*bl-gas  -ter,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  6i=two,  and 
gaster ;  Gr.  gastcr=the  belly.] 

Anatomy :  A  name  given  to  muscles  which  have 
two  "  bellies  "  or  protuberant  portions. 

*bi-gat,  pret.  of  v.  [BEGET.]  (Story  of  Genesis 
ana  Exodus,  708.) 

bl-gem  -In-ate,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  6f=two, 
and  geminatus  (pa.  par.  of  gemino)  =  tai  double, 
from  f/emmus=born  as  a  twin,  oemim=twins.] 

Botany:  The  term  applied  when  each  of  two  sec- 
ondary petioles  in  a  plant  bears  a  pair  of  leaflets. 
(Lindley :  Introd.  to  Bot.,  3d  ed.,  p.  465.) 

*bi-gen,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  bygan,  bycgan.]  [Brrr.] 
(Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  2,166.) 

M'-ge-nSr(pl.bI'-ge-ner§),8.  [Lat. adj.bigener, 
descended  from  two  different  races,  hybrid ;  bi= 
two,  and  0entM=birth,  descent.] 

Bot. :  A  hybrid  between  plants  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent genera.  Such  mule  plants  are  short-lived 
and  sickly ;  it  is  only  those  which  arise  between 
closely  allied  species  which  manifest  any  consider- 
able amount  of  strength. 

"...  bigeners,  that  is  to  say,  mules  between  differ- 
ent genera." — Lindley:  Introduction  to  Botany,  3d  ed. 
(1839),  p.  849. 

*bl-get  e,  •blye'te,  *bi-gset  e,  s.    [From  bigeten, 
v.  (q.  v.)]    Winnings,  spoil,  acquisition. 
"  Habrnm  gaf  him  the  tigthe  del 
Of  alle  is  begete    ..." 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  895-6. 

*bl-g8te,  r.  t.    [BEGET.] 

*bl-ge  t-gl,  a.  [From  O.  Eng.  biget;  and  suff. 
-el.]  Advantageous. 

"  He  maden  swithe  bigetel  forward." 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  1,992. 

*bl-get  -en,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  begitan=to  get.]  [BE- 
GET.] 

1.  To  acquire;  to  obtain.    (Story  of  Genesis  and 
Exodus,  911.) 

2.  To  beget.    (Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  2,180.) 

3.  To  require. 

"  '  Jacob,'  wath  he,  'quat  wiltu  bigeten.1 " 

Story  "/  Genesis  and  Exodus,  1,666. 

4.  To  prevail. 

"forscrith  ne  thret,  ne  mai  ghe  bigeten 
tor  to  don  him  chasthed  forgeten." 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  2,021-2. 

bigg,  big,  *byg  (Scotch),  «blgge  (O.  Eng.),  v.  t. 
&i.  [Icel.  byggia ;  Sw.  bygia.\  To  build. 

A.  Transitive: 
(a)  Old  English: 

"Rirkesand  houses  brent  nouht  than  wild  he  spare, 
Ther  the  Inglis  had  bigged,   he  made    it    wast   and 
bare." 

Chronicle  of  Robert  de  Brunne  (Boucher),  p.  62. 

1[  Still  used  in  the  north  of  England. 

(6)  Scotch: 

*Tm  sure  when  ye  come  to  your  ain,  Captain,  ye'll  no 
forget  to  bigg  a  bit  cot-house  there  !" — Scott:  Guy  Manner- 
ing,  ch.  Iv. 

B.  Intransitive : 

"  The  gray  swallow  bigs  i*  the  cot-house  wa'." 

R.  Nithsdale:  Song.     (Jamteson.) 

bigg,  tblg,  s.  [Icel.  6y</g=barley  ;  Dan.  byg=b&r- 
ley;  0.  Sw.  biugg.]  Another  name  for  here 
(Hordeum  hexastichum) .  [BERE,  BEAR.] 

"Bear  or  bigg  (a  kind  of  grain  with  four  rows  on  each 
head)  is  sown  from  the  beginning  to  the  20th  of  May." — 
Par.  Durisaeer,  Dumfr.,  Statist.  Ace.  of  Scotland,  iv.  460. 
(Jamieson. ) 

blg'-gar,  s.  [Scotch  bigg— to  build,  and  suff. 
-or.]  A  builder,  one  who  carries  on  a  building. 

"Item,  to  advise  gif  the  chaplaine  hes  the  annuell 
under  reversion,  and  contribntis  with  the  biggttr." — Acts 
Mary  1551,  c.  10.  (Murray.)  (Jamieson.) 

*blg-gen,  f.  t.   [BTTGGES.] 
big  -gin  (1),  s.    [BIGGING.]    (Scotch.) 
*blg'-gln  (2),  *blg  -gen  (O.  Eng.).  *blg'-g6n  fO. 
Scotch),  s.    [In  Fr.  beguin=a  cap  or  hood,  worn  by 
Beguines.]    [BEGUINE.]    A  cap  or  hood,  worn— 

1.  By  Beguines  or  other  women.    [BIGGONET.] 

"  .  .  .  an  old  woman  biggin  for  a  nightcap." — .tf«5- 
tinger:  The  Picture,  iv.  2. 

2.  By  children. 

If  From  the  biggin  to  the  nightcap:  From  infancy 
to  old  age. 

"...  being  a  courtier  from  the  biggin  to  the  night- 
cap."— Ben  JoHson:  Silettt  Woman,  iii.  6. 

3.  By  men. 

(a)  A  nightcap. 

"  A  biggen  he  had  got  about  his  brayne, 
For  in  his  headpeace  he  felt  a  sore  payne." 
Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar,  v. 


lite,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,    w6t^     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     whd,     son;     mate,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cOr,     rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     03  =  €;     ey  =  at/     qu  =  fcw. 
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(6)  Bee  also  Shakespeare.  2  Hrnry  IV..  iv.  4.    A       blg'-lf,  *blg-ll,   adr.    [Eng.  big;-ly.]    Blaster- 
part  of  the  dress  of  a  barrister,  perhaps  the  coif  of    ingly,  pompously,  conceitedly. 

"  To  be  the  may'r  of  nome  poor  paltry  town; 
Bigly  to  look,  and  barb'rously  to  speak." 

Di-ytUn. 

tblg'-ness,  a.    [Eng.  big;  -new.] 

1.  Swelling,  protuberance. 

"If  panicum  be  laid  below  and  about  the  bottom  of  a 
root,  it  will  cause  the  root  to  grow  to  an  excessive  big' 
ness.'1 

2.  Bulk,  however  produced. 

"The  brain  of  man,  in  respect  of  his  body,  is  much 
larger  than  any  other  animal' »;  exceeding  in  bigness  three 
oxen's  brains." — Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

3.  Size,  whether  great  or  small. 

"Several  sorts  of  rays  make  vibrations  of  several  big- 
nesses, which,  according  to  their  bignesses,  excite  sensa- 
tions of  several  colors;  and  the  air,  according  to  their 
bignesses,  excites  sensations  of  several  sounds."— \etrton.- 
Opt  iV*. 

IT  Bigness  is  now  obsolescent,  size  taking  its  place. 

blg-no'-nl-?,,  s.  [In  Fr.  bignone:  Dut.,  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  bignonia.  Named  after  Abbe-  Bignon,  libra- 
rian to  Louis  XIV.,  and  patron  of  tho  botanist 
Tournefort.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  (that  of  the  trumpet 
flowers),  constituting  the  typical  one  of  the  order 
Bignoniaceae  or  Bignoniads.  It  has  four  perfect 
stamina,  two  long  and  two  short.  The  species 
which  are  numerous,  are  nearly  all  of  an  ornamental 
character,  owing  to  their  fine,  large,  trumpet-like, 
monopetalous  corollas,  colored  red,  blue,  yellow,  or 
white.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  in  the  latter  case 
often  climbing ;  found  in,  or  sometimes  even  beyond, 
the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres,  and  constituting  a 
feature  in  the  flora  of  the  regions  which  they 
inhabit.  Many  are  from  the  warmer  parts  of  this 
country.  India  also  has  various  species.  One  of 
the  latter?  the  Bignonia  Indica,  called  in  the  Bom- 
bay presidency  Taotoo,  has  supra-decompound 
leaves,  from  four  to  six  feet  long,  panicles  of  flowers 
about  five  to  six  feet  long,  and  legume-like  capsules 
more  than  two  feet  long  by  three  and  a  half  inches 
broad.  Numerous  bignonias  have  been  introduced 
into  the  hot -houses  and  greenhouses  of  this  country, 
and  several  of  the  hardier  sort  will  grow  in  the 
open  air  in  the  middle  temperate  latitudes. 

blg-no-nl-a  -96-88  (R.  .Brown,-  Lindley,  <*r.}, 
bignonise  (Juwieu)  (both  Latin),  big  no  ni-ads 
(Eng.), «.  [BIGNONIA.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  plants,  ranked  by  Dr.  Lindley 
as  the  type  of  his  Bignonial  Alliance.  The  stamina 
are  five,  but  always  one  and  sometimes  three  are 
abortive,  so  as  to  make  the  species  tetradynamous 
or  diandrous  plants.  The  ovary  is  two  or  spuri- 
ously four-celled  and  polyspermous.  The  capsule 
is  two-celled,  and  sometimes  so  long  as  to  appear 
like  a  legume.  The  inflorescence,  which  is  term- 
inal, is  generally  somewhat  panicled.  The  leaves 
are  mostly  compound.  The  oignoniads  are  trees 
or  shrubs,  as  a  rule  climbing.  They  are  highly 
ornamental  plants  from  the  tropics  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. 

blg-n6'-nl-al,  a.  [From  Low  Lat.  bignoniales— 
pertaining  to  the  Bignonia  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Pertaining  to  the  Bignonia  genus. 

Bignonial  Alliance:  An  alliance  of  plants.    [BiG- 

N'ONIALES.] 

blg-n6-nl-a'-le§,  s.  pi.  [Plural  of  Low  Lat.  big* 
nom'ates= pertain  ing  to  the  Bignonia  (q.  v.).] 

Botany.  The  Bignonial  Alliance :  Lindley's  forty- 
ninth  alliance  of  plants.  It  is  ranged  under  his 
snb-claaa  Perigynous  Exogens,  and  includes  the 
orders  Pedaliaceee,  Gesneraceae,  Crescentiacea*,  Big- 
noniacepp,  Acanthaceae,  Scrophulariacea?,  andLenti- 
bulariacese  (q.  v.). 

*bl-gOld,  a.  [From  A.  S.  bi—  .  .  .  near  to  (?) ; 
and  Eng.  gold,  referring  to  the  yellow  hue  of  the 
corolla,  j  [MARIGOLD.]  An  obsolete  name  for  a 
plant  Chrysanthemum  segetum,  the  Corn  Marigold 
or  Yellow  Ox-eye.  (Cterarde.) 

*bl-g0n,  pa.  par.  [BEGO-]  (Layamon,  24,598.) 
(xtrntmann.) 

fblg'-bn-et,  s.    [BIGGONET.] 

"bl-goon',  pa. par.    [BEGONE.]    (Chaucer.) 

blg'-6t,  s.  &  a.  [In  Dan.  jbigot  (s.) ;  Ger.  bigott 
(a.)  ;Fr.  bigot  (the  modern  sense  of  the  word  not 
arising  till  the  fifteenth  century') ;  Low  Lat.  bigoti, 

El.  A  word  for  which  a  superfluity  of  etymologies 
as  been  given.  It  is  deeply  rooted  in  only  the 
English  and  French  tongues.  Barbazan,  Malone, 
and  Michel  consider  it  a  corruption  of  the  word 
Visigoth^  which  might  become  Visigot,  Bteigot, 
Bigot,  a  view  which  Littr6  thinks  probable.  Accord- 
ing to  an  old  chronicle  quoted  by  Du  Cange,  Rollo, 
tho  first  Duko  of  Normandy,  being  required  to  kiss 
the  foot  of  King  Charles,  as  having  received 
Ncustria  in  fief,  contemptuously  replied,  "  AY  se, 
ZHgo#/'*3=N0t  so,  by  God.  Hence  the  King  and  court 
nicknamed  him  Bigoth.  Littre,  however,  thinks 


"  One  whom  the  good 
Old  man,  his  uncle,  kept  to  th'  inns  of  court, 
And  would  in  time  ha*  made  him  barrister, 
And  ruta'd  him  to  his  sattin  cap  and  biggen." 

City  Match  (O.  PI.),  U.  362.     (\ares.) 

biff  -gift  (3),  8.    fDerived  from  piggin  (q.  v.),] 

1.  A  smull  wooden  vessel,  more  accurately  called 
*  piggin. 

2,  A  small  bag  or  metallic  vessel  perforated  below 
Trlth  small  holes  to  hold  coffee-grounds  while  boil- 
ing water  is  poured  upon  them. 

blg'-glig,  *blg-gln,  *byg-gynge,  *byg-gyn, 
|>r.  par,,  a*  &  *.  [BlG,  v.]  [In  Icel.  bigging=build- 
Ing.J  A  building;  a  house,  properly  of  a  larger 
cite  as  opposed  to  a  cottage. 

A.  A  B,  A*  present  participle  and  participial 
adj«cttvc ,'  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
'verb, 

1,  The  act  or  operation  of  building. 

"I  mind  the  bfggittg  o't." — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  ir. 

2.  Sojourn,  abode,  dwelling. 

"long  biggingis  here  nogt  god." 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  717. 

5,  A  building ;  a  house. 

"Tho  was  non  biying  of  al  egipte 
Uchles,  so  manige  dead  thor  kipte." 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  3,163-4. 
"  And  frae  his  theckit  biggin  taks  her  way." 

Bob,  Galloway:  Poems,  32.     (Jamieson.) 

*bl-gln  ne>  i1.  t.  &  f.  [The  same  as  BEGIN  (q.v.).] 
*bl-gln>nlng,  bl-gln'-nlnge,  pr.par.  &s.   [BE- 
^91N,]    (Chaucer.) 

blg'-£lt(l),pa.par.  &a.    [BiGG.]    (Scotch.) 
biggit-land,  8.    Land  on  which  there  are  houses 
^>p  buildings,  as  opposed  to  land  with  no  shelter 
SJpon  it  for  a  person  in  a  storm.    (Barbour.) 

"And  quhen,  they  com  in  biggit-land, 
Wittail  and  mete  yneuch  thai  fand." 

Harbour,  xiv.  383,  MS.     (Jamieson.) 

-Wa.'B,  «.    [Scotch  biggit  =  Eng.  built,  and 

g.  uxtlls.]    Buildings,  houses. 
"Woe's  me  !  the  time  has  been,  that  I  would  have  liked 
ill  to  have  sate  in   biggit-tea's  waiting  for  the  news  of  a 
^kirmieh  fought  within  ten  miles  of  me!" — Scott;  Old 
Jtforto4ftyt  ch.  xix. 

*Wg  -gH  (2),  pa,  par.  &  a.  [A.  S.  bigan,  bugan, 
wfffCHt"MX>  bow,  to  bend.]  Bent,  inclined  (?). 
^(Scotch.)  (King  Hart.) 

"  Bot  fra  that  saw  thair  sute,  and  thair  semblie, 
It  Cttld  thame  bre,  and  biggit  thame  to  byde." 

King  Hart,  i.  24.     (Jamieson. ) 

bI$'-K&n-et,  tblg'-ftn-et,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Eng. 
biggin,  (q.  v.)=a  coif  or  cap.  a  biggin.]  [BIGGIN.] 
(ScofcA.  j  A  linen  cap  or  coif,  of  the  fashion  worn 
by  the  Beguino  sisterhood. 

"Gwd  humor  and  white  bigonfts  shall  be 
Guards  to  my  face,  to  keep  his  love  for  me." 

.Ramsay:  Poems,  ii.  84.     (  Jamieson. ") 

**Tb«  young  gude-wife,  strong  in  the  charms  of  her 
Sunday  gown  and  biggonet,  threw  herself  in  the  way  of 
T«o«ivi&£  the  first  attack,  while  her  mother  .  .  ."—Scott; 
4hn'd«  qf  Xctmmcrmoor,  ch.  xiii. 


Mg -horn,  8.    [Eng.  big;  horn.] 

1,  An  American  sheep  (Ovis  montana).  found  in 
th«  Rocky  Mountains. 

2,  The  groat  fossil  elk,  Cervus  megaceros. 
bight  (gh  silent),    «.    [A.  S.   bigr,  buge  =  (1)  a 

turning,  corner,  bending,  angle,  bosom  ;  from  bigan, 
Wffeon,  Ott<7<in=to  bend.  In  Sw.,  Dan..  &  O.  Icel. 
*«9t=a  flexure,  a  bay,  a  gulf,  a  bight;  Dnt.  boot; 
«er.6ucW.]  [Bow.] 

1.  Qeos>:  A  oend   in   the   sea-coast,  forming  an 
•open  bay  %t  as  tho  liicht  of  Benin. 

2.  /faurtcttl.*  Tho  loop  of  a  bent  ropo.  a  round  of 
tope  or  cable  when  coiled,  any  round  bend  or  coil 
vzoept  tho  end  ones. 

&  Farriery:  The  inward  bent  of  a  horse's 
^hambrel,  and  the  bent  of  the  fore-knees.  (Bailey.) 

If  t^ne  bight  of  the  arm:  The  hollow  of  the 
<Bloow-joint.  (J.  H.  in  Boucher:  Article  Sie.) 

•bl-glle,  v.  t.  [BEGUILE.]  (Romaunt  of  the  Rote.) 

»bl-8tr-dle,    *bl-gtir-del,    S.     [A.    S.     biggyriM, 

t>i-gynlel;  M.  H.  Cier.  bigiir(el.]  A  girdle,  a  purse. 
<  Fier*  Jftotrmaii.) 

*M-gIrt,  pa.  par.    [The  same  as  BEGIRT.] 
^»tHtHn'-<ln-laT,  a.    [From  Lat.   prefix  bi,  and 
EiHf.  <;lar«iufnr=furnish<>d  with  glands.]  [GLAND.] 

Bot.:  Having  double  glainis. 

Mr-1?,  'Mg-ly,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Commodious,  habitable. 

*'Scho  wynnit  in  a  bigly  hour; 
On  fold  was  none  so  fair." 

Bludy  Serk,  St.  2.     (Jamieson.) 

2.  Pleasant,  delightful.    (Border  Afinstrelsy.) 


bigsome 

it  probable  that  this  story  was  invented  to  explain 
the  word.  Wace,  as  quoted  by  Du  Cange,  says 
that  the  French  called  the  Normans  bigoz  or 
bigos*  Cotgrave  affirms  that  bigot isaoold  Norman 
word=for  God's  sake.  Bullokar  (ed.  1656)  thus 
defines  it :  **  Bigot,  an  hypocrite ;  also  a  scrupulous 
or  superstitious  person.  The  word  came  into 
England  out  of  Normandy,  where  it  continues  to 
this  day  in  that  sense."  Trench  derives  the  word 
from  Sp.  bigote=a  mustachio,  and  supposes  that 
the  people  of  that  nation,  wearing  on  their  lips  the 
hirsute  appendages  now  spoken  of,  while  the  other 
nations  or  Europe  had  smooth  faces,  came  to  be 
called  bigots,  that  is,  men  of  the  mustachio.  Stand- 
ing afterward  as  the  type  of  religious  intolerance, 
they  so  degraded  the  word  bigot  that  it  came  to 
have  its  present  meaning.  (Trench,  on  the  Study  of 
Words,  2d  ed.,  pp.  80-82.)  A  number  of  authors 
derive  bigot  from  the  Franciscan  tertiaries  called 
Beguttce,  Biguttce,  Beguince,  Beguins,  or  in  Ital. 
Bizochi,  the  latter-named  word  being  from  bigio= 
russet-gray,  brown,  which  was  the  color  of  the 
habit  they  wore.  To  this  view  Wedgwood  assents, 
while  Skeat  considers  that  Wace's  statement  given 
above  indicates  the  correct  etymology.  He  believes 
bigoz  or  bigo?  to  be  of  Scandinavian  origin,  though 
its  modern  signification  has  come  from  its  appli- 
cation to  the  Beguins  or  BegutUe.]  [BEGUIN, 
BEGUTTE.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A   person   unreasonably   wedded   to   his  own 
opinions  on  religious  or  other  matters,  and  dis- 
posed to  think  hardly  of,  and,  if  opportunity  arise, 
to  persecute,  those  whose  views  differ  from  his  own. 

"  His  theological  writings,  though  too  moderate  to  be 
pleasing  to  the  bigots  of  any  party/had  an  immense  repu- 
tation."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  A  Venetian    liquid   measure,  containing   the 
fourth  part  of  an  amphor  or  half  a  boot. 

fB.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  persons  or  nations ;  Unreasonably  wedded 
to  one's  opinion. 

"  .  .  .  in  a  country  more  bigot  than  ours." — Dryden.- 
Limberham,  Epist.  Ded. 

2.  Of  things:  Expressing  disapproval  of  a  person 
or  persons  for  holding  opinions  in  which  one  does 
not  concur. 

"...    contracts  with  bigot  frown  her  sullen  brow." 
Mason:  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  a  Lady. 

*bl-got  e,  pa.  par.  [The  same  as  BEGOTTEN 
(q.v.).] 

bi^-6-ted,  tbig -6t-ted,  a.  [Eng.  bigot;  -ed.] 
Obstinately  wedded  to  one's  opinions,  and  intol- 
erant to  those  who  hold  other  views. 

"...  The  extreme  section  of  one  class  consists  of 
bigoted  dotards  .  .  ." — JMocaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

blg'-fct-id-ljF,  adv.  ['Eng.  bigoted  :-ty.]  In  a  big- 
oted manner;  with  obstinate  prejudice  and  relent- 
less intolerance.  (Todd.) 

*blg-5t'-l-cal,  a.    [Eng.  bigot;  -teal.]    Bigoted. 
"  .    .    .    an  upstart  and  new-fangled  invention  of  some 
bigotical  religionists." — Cudwortft:  Intel,  ^yst.,  p.  18. 

*bIg-6t'-I-caMyc,  adv.  [Eng.  bigotical;  -Zy.]  In 
a  bigoted  manner;  bigotedly. 

"...  superstitiously  or  bigotically  zealous  for  the 
worship  of  the  gods." — Cudioorth;  Intel.  Syst.,  p.  274. 

*bIg-Ot'-Ick,  a.    [Eng.  bigot;  -ick.]    Bigoted. 
".    .    .    afcipoficfcpolytheist,    .    .    ."— Cudworth;  Intel. 
Syst.,  p.  686. 

blar-fc-try,  "bigotry1 ,  s.  [In  Sw.  &  Ger.  big- 
otterie;  Fr.  bigoterie.] 

1.  Unreasonable,  blind,  and  obstinate  adherence 
to  one's  own  religious  or  other  opinions,  with  intol- 
erance to  those  who  hold  other  views. 

"...  the  stern  and  earnest  bigotry  of  his  brother." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

IT  It  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  followed  by  to. 
"  Were  it  not  for  the  bigotry  to  our  own  tenets,    .    .    ." 
—  Watts. 

2.  The  opinions   thus   tenaciously   held,  or   the 
intolerant  actions  to  which  they  have  led. 

"  Our  silence  makes  onr  adversaries  think  we  persist  In 
those  bigotries,  which  all  good  and  sensible  men  despise." 
—Pope. 

*bl~grse  -den,  r.  t.  [The  same  as  BEGREDE  (q.v.).] 

*bi-gra  -ven,  pa.  par.    [BEGRAVE.] 

*bl-grl -pen,  *be-grlpe'  (pret.  bigrap),  v.  t. 
[A.  S.  6ej/ri>an=to  gripe,  to  chide.]  To  compre- 
hend, to  reprehend.  (Gower.)  (Stratmann.) 

*bl-gripte,  pret.  of  v.  [M.  H.  Ger.  begripfen.] 
Took,  caught.  (Gawaine  and  the  Green  Knight, 
2U.) 

*bi-growe,  pa.  par.  [Eng.  pref.  bi,  and  growe= 
grown.]  Grown  around.  (Gower.)  (Stratmann.) 

*blg -some,  a.  [Eng.  big;  suff.  -some.]  Some- 
what big.  (Trench.) 


b<5y;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     c.ell,     chorus,      chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;      expect,      Xenoplion,     exist,    ph      i. 
-tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§lon  =  znun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


bigyle 


*bl-gyi  e,  t>.  t.  [BEGUILE.]  (Chaucer:  Canter- 
bury Tales,  13,097.) 

*bl-gyl  ed,  pa.  par.  [BEGCILE.]  (Romaunt  of 
the  Rose.) 

*bl-gyn  ne,  t>.  f.  &  i.  [BEGIX.]  (Chaucer:  Tale 
ofMelibceus,  ttc.) 

*bl-g¥ n  -njfftg,  pr.par.  &  s.  [BEGINNING.]  Ro- 
maunt of  the  Rose.) 

*bl-nal-ven,  *bihaluen,  v.  t.  .  [O.  H.  Ger.  behal- 
&cm=to  surround.]  To  surround. 

"Harde  he  bihatuen  ther  moyses." — Story  of  Genesis  and 
Exodus,  8,355. 

•bl-ha  ftg-gn,  »bl-ha  n-gl-en,  t..  t.  [A.S.  bihan- 
pien=hung  round.]  To  hang  round. 

bl-har'-Ite,  s.  [In  Ger.  biharit;  from  Biharberg, 
near  Retzbanya  in  Hungary,  where  it  is  found.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  colored  yellowish  to  green, 
brownish,  or  dull  yellow.  The  hardness  is  2'5  ;  the 
sp.gr.2'737;  the  composition :  silica,  41*74;  alumina, 
13-47;  magnesia,  28'92;  lime,  4'27;  potassa,  4'86; 
water,  4'46,  with  traces  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and 
soda.  The  luster  is  dull  and  the  feel  is  greasy ;  the 
mineral  is  doubly  refracting. 

*bl-na  -tSn,  v.  t.    [BiHEET.]    To  promise. 

*bl-ha'-wen,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  bihawian= to  see  clearly.] 
To  look  at.  (Man nitty :  Hist.  Eny.,  od.  Furnivafl.) 
(Stratmann.) 

*bi-h§dde,  »bi-hede,  *bi-ne  d-en,  v.  t.  [A.  S. 
bchedan  =  to  watch,  heed,  or  guard ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
behuoten.]  To  heed,  to  guard.  (Reliq.  Antiq.) 
(Stratmann.') 

*bl-liede,  *bl-heede,  'bi-lieaf-di-en,  t'.  (.  [The 
same  as  BEHEAD  (q.  v.).]  To  behead.  (Wycliffe 
(ed.  Purvey),  Matt.  xxiv.  10;  Luke  ix.  90 

•bi-heelde,  pr.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [BEHELD.] 

"Where  thou  biheelde  her  fleshly  face." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

*bl-heest,  ».    [BEHEST.] 

"And  youre  biheest  take  at  gre." 

Chaucer:  Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

•bl-neet,  *bl-heete,  *bi-noote,  *bl-ho-ten,  *bi- 
haten,  «.  t.  [BEHIGHT.] 

41  For  to  holde  myn  avow,  as  I  the  biheet." 

Chaucer:  Canterbury  Tales,  374. 

*bi-nee-tere,  s.  [A.  S.  6e/ia«a?i=to  TOW,  to  prom- 
ise; suit'. -ere.]  A  promise. 

"  .  .  .  Jhesus  is  inaad  biheetere  of  the  betere  testa- 
ment."— Wycliffe  (Purvey),  Hebrews  vii.  22. 

*bl-hee-tinge,  pr.  par.  [BIHEET.]  (Wyclife 
(ed.  Purvey),  1  Tim.  ii.  10.) 

*bi-hef-dunge,  pr.  par.  &,  s.  [A.  S.  biheafdung.] 
[BiHEDE.]  Beheading. 

•bi-hen-gen,  *bi-hon,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  bihangen, 
bihongen,  pa.  par.  of  bihon—to  hang  round.]  To 
hang  round.  (Ormulum.)  (Stratmann.) 

»bi-heol-den,  *bl-hel-den,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  biheldan, 
bihyldan=to  pour  over.]  To  pour  over. 

*bl-heste  ,  »bl-hoste  ,  «.  [The  same  as  BEHEST 
(q.v.).] 

•bl-heve,  *bl-heeve,  a.  &  s.    [A.  S.  bihoflie.] 

A.  At  adj.    (Of  the  form   biheve) :    Profitable. 
(O.  Eng.  Horn.)    (Stratmann.) 

B.  As  subst.     (Of    the  form    bihevo,   biheeve) : 
Profit.    [BEHOOF.] 

•blb.16  h,  pref.  of  v.  [A.  S.  bihlyhhan=to  laugh 
at.]  Laughed  at.  (Shoreham,  102.) 

•blhof,  s.    [A.  S.  6efco/(?).]    Behoof. 

*bi-holde,  'blhulde,  "bihalde,  'bifcealden,  r.  t. 
[The  same  as  BEHOLD  (q.  v.).] 

"  How  he  is  semely  biholde  and  see." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose.  • 

•blhon,  v.  t.     [BlHENGEN.] 

*bl-h6-ten,  pa.  par.    [BEHIGHT.] 

»bl-b6  ve  (pret.  bihofte),  v.  t.    [BEHOVE.] 

"  And  if  such  cause  thon  have,  that  thee 
Bihovcth  to  gone  out  of  contree." 

li'/tii<iiint  of  the  Rosf. 

*t>i-n6ye-ll,  'bi-nof-llch,  *bl-hul-fi-lik,  a.  [A. 
S.  bihoflic.}  Needful,  necessary ;  profitable. 

"Alswile  als  hem  bihulfllik  bee." — Story  of  Genesis  and 
Exodus,  408. 

*bl-ho-ven,  *bl-ho  -f  I-en,  v.  t.  [The  same  as 
BEHOVE  (q.  v.).] 

*bl-hove-sum,  *bl-hof-sam,  adj.  Profitable. 
(Ayenbite.)  (Stratmann.) 

•bl-hu-den,  r.  t.  [A.  S.  behydan.]  To  hide,  to 
conceal.  (O.  Eng.  Horn.) 

*bl-hyn  de,  prep.,  a.  &  o<Ji'.    [BEHIND.] 

*bl-jap  e,  v.  t.    [The  same  as  BEJAPE  (q.  v.).] 

bl  -Jou  (Jou  as  zhu  ,  s.  [Fr.  bijou;  from  Arm. 
bizou,  bezoit,  bezeu  —  a  ring,  a  circle,  an  ornament 
worn  on  the  fingers  ;  from  oii=a  finger.  Or,  accord- 
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ing  to  Menage  and  Dioz,  from  FT.  l>i.  and  jouer :  Lat. 
bis  jocare=to  jest  in  two  ways ;  from  jotter,  in  Lat. 
joco=to  play.]  A  jewel,  trinket,  or  any  small  article 
of  exquisite  workmanship  or  design. 


*bijs,  s.    [BiES.] 

bl-Ju-gate,  a.  [Lat.  bi- 
jugis,  bijugus  =  yoked  two 
together  ;  6i=two,  and  jugum 
=  a  yoke  (YOKE)  ;  suff.  -a/e.l 

Bot  .  :  The  term  applied 
when  a  pinnate  leaf  has  two 
pairs  of  leaflets. 

bl'-Ju-gous,  a.  [From  Lat. 
bijugis,  bijuaus,  and  s  u  ff  . 
-oitsri  The  same  as  BIJUGATE 
(q.v.). 

bin,  blkh,  blkh  -ma,  vlsh, 
vlsh-a,  or  at-l-vlsh-a.  [In 
Mahratta  iv's/i  —  poUuu.J 

In  India: 

1.  Gen.  :  Any  poison. 

2.  Spec.:  The  root  of  the         Bijugate  Leaf. 
Indian  aconite. 

*bi-kache,  v.  t.    [  BICACHEN.] 

bike,  byke,  *byelk,  *belk,  s.    [Iccl.  bakar  = 
hive.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  building  ;  a  habitation. 

"  Mony  burgh,  nion  y  bour,  mony  big  bike." 

Gawaine  and  Gol.,  ii.  8. 

2.  A  hive,  nest,  or  habitation  of  bees,  wasps,  or 
ants. 

"  As  bees  bizz  out  wi'  angry  fyke 
When  plundering  herds  assail  their  byke." 

Burns:  Tarn  CfShanter. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  An  association  or  collective  body. 

"...  that  endured  pit,  prison-house,  and  transpor- 
tation beyond  seas  !  A  bonny  bike  there's  o'  them  !  "  — 
Scott:  Heart  of  ilid-lathtun,  ch.  lit. 

IT  To  skail  the  byke  :  To  disperse  an  assembly  of 
any  kind, 

2.  A  valuable  collection  of  any  kind  when  acquired 
without  labor  or  beyond  one's  expectation.  (Jamie- 
son.  ) 

bike,  s.  A  cant  name  given  by  professional  and 
amateur  bicyclists  to  the  machines  they  ride.  The 
word  is  of  recent  coinage  but  has  gained  sufficient 
respectability  to  pass  current  in  the  columns  of  the 
dauy  and  sporting  papers. 

*W-kSn(l),u.  t.    [BEKENNE  (1).] 

*bl-ken  (2)  (pret.  bikenede),  v.  t.  [The  same  as 
BECKON  (q.  v.).J  (Wycliffe  (Purvey),  Acts  xxi.  40.) 

*bi-ker  (1),  s.    [BEAKER.] 

*blk-Sr  (2),  *blk--yr,  s.  [BICKEB.]  (Prompt. 
Part.) 

*bl-ke"r-ven,  *bl-cor-ven,  r.  t.    [A.  S.  becorfen= 
cut  off,  beheaded  ;  pa.  par.  becozorfan.]    To  cut  off. 
>'  t  n  t  Marherete.)     (Stratmann.) 

*bl  know,  'blknowen,  v.  t.&i.   [BEKNOW.] 


«bJl(2),«.    [BILL  (2).] 

bl-la  -bl-ate,  a.    [In  Fr.  bilabie:  from  Lat.  pre- 
fix-6i  =  two,  and  Za6ia=lips  ;  plur.  of  fa6ium  =  alip.] 
Bot.  :  Having  two  lips. 

*bl-lac-Chen  (pa.  par.  bilagt),  v.  t.  [A.  S.  gflcec- 
can  (pret.  gelcehte).]  To  take,  to  catch,  to  seize,  to 
take  away. 

"...  sone  him  was  sarray  bilagt."  —  Story  of  Genesis 
and  Exodus,  773. 

bl-la-cln  -I-ate,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  (>i  =  two, 
and  /acinia=the  lappet  or  flap  of  a  garment.] 
[LACINIATE.] 

Bot.  :  Doubly  laciniate. 

*bl-la-den,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  beloedan—  to  bring,  lead 
by,  mislead.]  To  lead.  (Stratmann.) 

*bl-lakke,v.t.    [BILK.] 

bl-la  -16,  s.    [A  local  Philippine  word.] 

Xctitt.  :  A  two-masted  passenger  boat  of  a  peculiar 

typo  in  use  in  the  Bay  of  Manilla,  in  the  Philippine 

Islands,  called  also  guilalo. 

bl-lam  -el-late,  bl-lam  -el-la-ted,  a.  [In  Fr. 
bilamtfllc;  from  Lat.  prefix  /*/=two,  and  /a/xr//</  = 
a  small  plate  of  metal;  dimin.  of  lamina  =  a  thin 
l>l;it«'  of  metal.] 

lint.,  dr.:  Formed  of  two  lamella)  or  plates. 
Example,  the  stigma  of  Mimulus. 


bilbo 

bl-lam  -In-ate,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  6/=two, 
and  lamina—  &  thin  plate  of  metal.] 

Phys.  Science:  Formed  of  two  laminae  or  thin 
plates. 

"  A  transverse  bilanttnatf  partition  .  .  ."  —  Todd  t£- 
BoKrmaii.-  Physiol.  Anal.,  i.  256. 

*bl'-land,  «.  [From  Lat.  prefix  6i,  and  Eng.  Jand.J 
A  peninsula. 

*f  Trench  says  it  was  used  before  the  word  penin- 
sula was  introduced  into  English. 

"  From  hence  a  great  way  between  is  that  blland  or 
demy  isle  which  the  Sindi  inhabit."—  P.  Holland:  Ammi- 
anus  Marcellinus,  bk.  xxii.,  ch.  viii. 

bll-an-der,  bel'-an-dgr,  ».  [Eng.  fcj/  =  near; 
land,  and  suff.  -er.  In  Dut.  bylander;  Ger.  binnen- 
lander;  from  /<//im  n  —  within,  2and=land,  and  suff. 
-er;  Fr.  belan- 
dre;  S  p.  & 
Port,  balan- 
dra.]  A  small 
two-masted 
vessel  fitted,  as 
its  name  im- 
ports.forcoast- 
ing  near  the 
land,  or  for  in- 
ternal river  or 
canal  naviga- 
tion. B  11  an- 
ders  are  in  use  ' 
on  the  canals  . 
of  Holland  and  ! 
elsewhere. 
They  are  in 
general  about 
eighty  tons 


Bilander. 


[I 
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burden,  and  are  used  for  the  carriage  of  goods. 
They  are  rigged  like  hoys,  to  which  type  of  vessel 
they  belong,  and  are  managed  by  four  or  five  men. 

"  Like  bilanders  to  creep 
Along  the  coast,  and  land  in  view  to  keep." 

Dryden. 

*bl-lap-pen  (pa.var.bilapped),t*.t.  [A.S.prefir 
bi,  and  /apian,  lappan=to  lap.]  To  lap  or  wracv 
about.  (Ormulum.) 

bl-lat  f-Sr-al,  a.  [In  Fr.  bilateral;  from  Lat. 
prolix  M=two,  and  lotus,  geuit.  lateris=a  side  or 
flank.]  Having  two  sides. 

bilateral  symmetry,  .-,-. 

ZoOl.  :  Symmetry  on  the  two  opposite  sides,  as  is 
the  case  with  most  animals,  excepting  the  liadiata. 

*bl-lay  ,  *bl-la  i,*bilayen(pa.  par.  bilain),  r.  t. 
[A.  S.  fci/ecgan=to  lie  or  extend  by  or  about,  to 
surround,  encompass,  destroy.]  To  lie  by,  about. 
or  with.  [BILEGGE.]  (Richard  Cceur  de  Lion.  in. 
Weber's  Metrical  Romances.) 

bll-bSr-r?  (Eng.),  blae  -b2r-rf  (Scotch),  s.&  a. 
In  Sw.  blabiir;  from  bla=  blue-black,  which  the- 

erry  is;  Icel.  blaber;  Dan.  bluabcer.  The  origin  of 
the  Scotch  word  blaeberry  is  obviously  from  these* 
terms.  The  English  form  of  the  word  bit  may  be, 
as  Malm  believes,  a  corruption  of  the  same  word  ; 
if  so,  then  it  is=blue  berry.  Wedgwood  believes. 
and  Skeat  considers,  however,  it  may  have  come- 
from  Dan.  60/te6oer=not  the  Vaccinium  Alyrtillus, 
but  the  V.  uliainosum.  The  former  thinks  bolle 
may  bc=bull,  wnile  the  latter  deemsit  to  be=ball.) 

A.  -As  substantive: 

1.  The  name  given  to  one  or  two  species  of  Vac- 
cinium,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Vaccimaceee    (Cranberries).    It  is  especially  used 
of  the  Facri/u'u»i  Myrtilhts,  called  also  the  Whor- 
tleberry.   It  has  angular  stems,  drooping,  urceolate, 
almost  waxy  flowers,  greenish  with  a  red  tinge,  and 
black  berries  very  pleasant  to  the  taste.     It  grows 
in  woodland  beaUEy  places.    Th?  Great  Bilberry  or 
Bog  Whortleberry  is  an  allied  species  with  rounded 
stems,  smaller  flowers,  and  less   agreeably-tasted 
fruit.     It  grows  in  mountain  bogs.    It  is  culled  also> 
the  Bleaberry  or  Blaeberry. 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  species  described  under  No.  K 
That  of  the  Bilberry  properly  so  called  is  eaten  in 
the  places  where  it  grows,  either  as  it  is  or  with 
milk.    It  is  made  also  into  jellies  and  tarts.    It  i» 
astringent,  and  may  be  used  in  diarrhoea  and  dysen- 
tery.   Tlic  fruit  of  the  V.  ulijfinanim  is  acid,  and 
produces  giddiness  aud  headache  wheueateu  in  too- 
large  quantity. 

"...  us  blue  as  bilberry."—  Shakesp.:  Merry  HVrts- 
of  Wimlyur,  v.  5. 

TT  (1)  Bear  Bilberry:  Arctostaphytos  Vm  Crsi. 
(Linn.)  [HEARBERRY.] 

(21  Whortle  Bilberry:  T'acciiiiiiui  Myrtillui* 
(Linn.) 

B.  -•!*  (niji-rtirf  :  romi>osi'd  of,  or  otherwise  per- 
taining to,  the  whortleberry  or  its  fruit. 

bll-bo  (pi.  bll  -boe§i,  «.  <k  «.  [From  Bilboa  in 
Spain,  where  it  was  formerly  believed  that  the  best 
weapon.-  were  made.  Wedgwood  sucge.-ts  for  the- 
plural,  bilboes,  another  aud  Jess  probable  etymol- 
ogy.] 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,     thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    cttre,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     ss,    OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw 


bilboquet 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  (Sing.) :  A  flexible-bladed  cutlass  from  Bilboa. 

"To  be  compassed  like  a  good  bilbo,  in  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a  peck,  hilt  to  point,  heel  to  head." — Shakesp. : 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  6. 

2.  (Plur.)    Bilboes,  mi-bows:   A  kind  of  fetters 
for  prisoners,  also  from  Bilboa,  where  they  were 
manufactured  in  largo  quantities,  to  be  shipped  on 
board  the  Spanish  Armada  for  use  upon  the  Eng- 
lish sailors  after  these  should  be  vanquished  and 
captured.    They  would  be  available  also  against 
insubordinate   members    of    the    Spanish    crews. 
They  consisted  of  a  long  bar  of  iron  bolted  and 
locked  to  the  deck ;  on  this  bar  a  shackle  slipped 
loosely,  and  was  secured  to  the  ankle  of  the  pris- 
oner. 

"...    methought  I  lay 
Worse  than  the  matines  in  the  bilboes." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

B.  As  adjective  (of  tlte  fitrm  bilbo) :  Pertaining  to 
the   cutlass  described  under   A.  1,  or   to   Bilboa, 
whence  it  came. 

"  Nor  Bilbo  steel,  nor  brasse  from  Corinth  fet." 

Complaints,  Capel  Sell.  Sh.,  p.  220, 

bll-bS-quet  (quet=ket  or  ke)  (Eng.),  bll- 
b5  -catch  (Provincial  Eng.),  ».  [From  Fr.  bilbo- 
quet j  from  i>il  for  fei//e=ball,  and  bocguet  (Her.)  — 
the  iron  of  a  lance.  (Littre.)]  The  toy  called  a 
cup  and  a  ball.  (Todd,  o?c.)  It  was  in  use  at  least 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Henry  III.  of  France. 

blloh  (ch  guttural),  8.  [BELCH  (2),  «.]  A  lusty 
person.  (Scotch.) 

•blld.  »bll  -dSr  (pret.  &  pa.  par.  bilded,  MK), 
v.  t,  [BUILD.] 

*bll-d8re,  s.    [BUILDEE.]    (Chaucer,  <tc.) 

*bIl-dSrS,  «.      [BlLLEES.] 

blld  Stem,  s.  [In  Ger.  bildftein;  from  bild= 
image,  figure,  picture,  portrait,  and  stein=a  stone.] 

.Mm. ;  A  mineral,  called  also  Agalmatolite. 

bile  (1),  ».  [A.  S.  bit,  6j'M=any  instrument  or 
weapon  made  of  steel.]  [BiLL  (1).] 

1.  A  bill,  a  beak. 

2.  The  iron  handle  of  a  bucket. 


),».    [BorL.]    (Shakesp.,  o»c.) 
bile,  s.  &  a.     [In  Dan.  bj/ld;  Fr.  &  Port,  bile;  Sp. 
ALat.  6i(w=bile;  Lat.  /e/=tho  gall  bladder,  gall, 
bile.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Phyeiol.  <t  Ord.  Lang. :  An    animal   fluid  se- 
creted by  the  liver.    It  is  collected  from  venous  and 
not  from  arterial  blood.    It  is  a  viscid  transparent 
liquid  of  a  very    deep   yellow   or  greenish  color, 
darkening  by  exposure  to  the  air.    Its  odor  is  dis- 
agreeable ;  its  taste  nauseous  and  bitter.    It  has  an 
alkaline  reaction.    Strecker  has  shown  that  it  is 
essentially  a  mixture  of  two  acids,  the  glycoholic 
and   the    taurocholic   acid,    the    first  containing 
nitrogen  without  sulphur  and  the  latter  having 
both.    The  principal  coloring  matter  of  the  bile  is 
called  bilirubine  or  cholepyrrhine.    In  1,000  parts  it 
contains— 

Water from  823  to  908  parts. 

Solid  matter "     177  to    92      " 

Bile-acids  with  alkali.  "  108  to  56  " 
Fat  and  cholestcrine . .  "  47  to  40  " 
Mucus  and  coloring 

matter "      24  to    15       " 

Ash "       11  to     6      " 

When  the  bile  is  elaborated  in  the  liver,  it  is 
received  from  the  secreting  vessels  by  very  minute 
tubes,  which  uniting  form  the  hepatic  duct.  The 
bile  is  conveyed  into  the  gall-bladder  by  means  of 
the  cystic,  or  into  the  duodenum  by  the  choledoch 
duct;  that  which  makes  its  way  into  the  former 
receptacle  is  called  the  cystic  bile,  and  that  which 
enters  the  latter  the  hepatic  bile.  Cystic  bile  is 
deeper  in  color  and  more  viscid,  pungent,  and  bitter 
than  hepatic  bile.  One  main  use  of  bile  is  to  con- 
vert chyme  into  chyle  as  one  step  in  the  process  of 
digestion. 

"  In  ita  progression,  soon  the  labor'd  chyle 
Receives  the  confluent  rills  of  bitter  bile; 
Which,  by  the  liver  sever'd  from  the  blood. 
And  striving  through  the  gall  pipe,  here  unload 
Their  yellow  streams."  Jilackmore. 

2.  Fig. :  Anger ;  choler. 

B.  As  adjective :  Containing  bile;  in  any  way  per- 
taining to  bile. 

blle-dUCt,  s.  [Eng.  bile;  duct.  Or  from  Lat 
l>th's=bile,  and  ductus=n  leading,  a  conducting; 
<iwco=to  lead,  to  conduct.] 

Physiol.:  A  duct,  passage,  or  vessel  for  the  con- 
veyance of  bile. 

bile  pigments,  bile-pigments,  s. 

Physiol.:  Coloring  matter  existing  in  the  bile. 
This  consists  chiefly  of  Bilirubino  (q.  v.).  On  heat- 
ing an  alkaline  solution  containing  bile  with  nitric 
acid  a  green  color  is  formed,  which  changes  into 
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blue,  violet,  red,  and  lastly  to  yellow.  It  is  called 
also  Cholepyrrhine.  Another  bile  pigment  is  Bili- 
verdino.  [All  of  which  soe.[ 

bile-stone,  s.  A  gall-stone;  a  biliary  calculus. 
(The  elder  Darwin.) 

»bI-lSaf,  *bl-le"f,  *bl-leph,  pret.  of  v.  [A.  S. 
belcefan  (pret.  belaf)  =  to  remain.]  [BiLiVE.]  (Story 
of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  1,332,  671,  2,662.) 

*bi-leaue,  *bl-le  ave,  »be-le  ave,  «.  [The  same 
as  BELIEF  (q.  v.).]  (Ayenbite,  <£c.) 

tbl-lSc-tion,  s.    [BALECTION.] 

bilection  moulding. 

Arch. :  [The  same  as  BALECTION  MOULDING 
(q..v.).] 

•bile  -dame,  s.  [BELDAME.]  (Scotch.)  A  great- 
grandmother. 

"  As  my  biledame  old  Gurgunnald  told  me, 
I  allege  non  vthir  auctorite." 

Colkelbie:  Sow.,  902.     (Jamieson.) 

•bl-lSft,  pret.  of  r.  [BiLEVEN.J  Remained; 
abode. 

"  With  other  workmen  mo, 
He  bileft  al  night." 

£/r  Tristrem,  p.  36,  St.  54. 

*bl-leg  ge,  *bl-leg  -gen,  r.  t.  [BBLAY.]  To  belay, 
to  cover  with. 

"...    bileyd  with  bcetenn  gold." — Ormuhim,  8,167. 

*bl-len'ge,  a.  [BELONG.]  Belonging  to.  (Or- 
tn  aid  in.  2,230.) 

*bi-leo-vi-en,  v.  t.  [The  same  as  BELOVE  (q.  v.).] 
(Layamon :  Brut.,  about  1205 ;  ed.  Madden.) 

*biles.  'bills,  "bylis,  s.  [From  Fr.  bille=a  bill- 
iard ball.]  A  sort  of  game  for  four  persons. 

"I  had  the  honor,  said  Randolph  to  Cecil,  to  play  at  a 
game  called  the  Silts,  my  mistress  Beton  and  1  against 
the  Queen  and  my  lord  Darnley,  the  women  to  have  the 
winnings."— Chalm.:  Life  of  Mary,  i.  133.  (Jamieson.) 

*bi-ieve  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [BELIEVE.] 

"  .    .    .    and  on  Crist  made  him  bilevej* 

Chaucer:  Canterbury  Tales,  4,994. 

«bi-leve  (2),  *bi-le-uen,  *bi-le-wen,  *bi-lie- 
ven,  *bi-lee-fen,  r.  t.  [A.  S.  belcefan=to  leave.] 
To  leave,  to  relinquish. 

*bi  le-ven,  pa.  par.,  used  as  s.  [From  A.  S.  belce- 
fan=tf>  remain  over,  be  left.] 

"The  bileven  brennen  he  bead." — Story  of  Genesis  and 
Exodus,  3,154. 

bllf,  s.  [BELCH  (2).]  The  same  as  BELCH  or 
BILCH.  A  monster. 

".  .  .  an'  nnrsin'  thae  mnckle bilfso'  kyteso*  yours?" 
—Saint  Patrick,  iii.  265.  (Jamieson.) 

bilge ,  s.  &  a.  [A  different  way  of  spelling  BULGE 
(q.  V.T.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  bottom  of  a  ship's  floor;  the  breadth  of 
that  part  of  her  on  which  she  rests  when  aground. 

"  To  ply  the  pump,  and  no  means  slack, 
May  clear  her  bilge,  and  keep  from  wrack." 

Olio.  Sacra  (1648),  p.  162. 

2.  The  protuberant  middle  of  a  cask  constituting 
its  greatest  circumference. 

B.  Asadjective:  Pertaining  to  or  collected  in  the 
bilge  of  a  vessel,  as  bilge-board,  bilge-water  (q.  v.). 

bilge-board,  s. 

Shipbuilding:  The  board  covering  the  limbers 
where  the  bilge-water  collects. 

bilge-heels,  s.  The  same  as  BILGE-PIECES 
(q.  vj. 

bilge-keel, «. 

Shipbuilding:  A  longitudinal  beam  or  plate  on 
the  bilge  of  a  vessel,  for  protection  from  rubbing ; 
or,  in  the  case  of  iron  vessels  without  true  keels,  to 
prevent  rolling.  Used  in  describing  vessels  having 
flat  bottoms  and  light  draught.  Numerous  modern 
iron-clads,  and  gun-boats  intended  for  harbor  de- 
fense, have  been  constructed  with  bilge-keels. 

bilge-piece,  ». 

Shipwriyhting :  An  angle-iron  or  wooden  stringer 
placed  at  intervals  along  the  bilge  of  an  iron'  ship 
to  stay  and  stiffen  the  frame. 

bilge-planks,  s. 

Shipwrightinfi :  Strengthening  planks,  of  the  inner 
or  outer  skin,  at  the  bilge. 

bilge-pump  or  burr-pump, «. 

1.  A  pump  designed  to  carry  off  a  ship's  bilge- 
water. 

2.  A  pump  to  withdraw  water  when  the  ship  is 
lying  over  so  that  the  water  cannot  reach  the  lim- 
bers to  which  access  is  had  by  the  main  pumps. 

bilge-water,  3.  The  water  which  tends  to  lodg_e 
on  that  portion  of  the  floor  of  a  ship  which  is 
beneath  the  level  of  the  well  of  her  pump.  It  is 
derived  from  leakage  or  condensation. 

" .  .  .  barrels  of  beer  which  smelt  worse  than  bilge- 
water."— Ufacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 


bilingsgate 


bilge-water  alarm. 

Naut.  :  An  alarm  for  calling  attention  when  then 
is  an  abnormal  amount  of  water  in  the  bilge  of  a 
vessel.  It  ordinarily  consists  of  a  well  in  the  hold 
and  a  float  whose  rise  is  made  to  free  an  escape- 
ment and  sound  an  ordinary  clock-alarm  mochan- 
ism.  (Knight.) 

bilge-water  discharge. 

Naut.:  A  device  to  secure  automatic  discharge 
for  the  bilge-water.  A  tube  extending  from  the 
limber  through  the  outer  skin  has  a  roar  opening, 
through  which  a  current  is  induced  as  the  vessel 
passes  through  the  water.  (Knight.) 

bilge-water  gauge. 

Naut.  :  A  device  for  showing  the  depth  of  bilge- 
water  in  the  hold.  A  graduated  stem  extending 
upward  from  a  float  in  the  well  where  the  bilge- 
water  collects.  As  the  float  rises,  the  graduation! 
are  read  by  the  officers  of  the  watch.  (Knight.) 

bilge-way,  bilgeway,  s. 

Shipbuilding  :  The  foundation  of  the  cradle  sup- 
porting a  ship  upon  the  sliding-ways  during  building 
and  launching.  The  sliding-ways  consist  of  planks 
three  or  four  inches  wide  supported  on  blocks,  and 
the  bilge-ways  of  the  cradle  slip  thereon.  The  bilge- 
ways  are  about  five-sixths  the  length  of  the  ship, 
and  are  about  two  feet  six  inches  square.  The 
cradle  is  the  carriage  which  bears  the  ship  into  the 
water,  and  separates  from  the  ship  by  the  act  of 
floating.  (Knight.) 

bilge,  v.i.  &  t.  [From  bilge,  s.  (q.  v.)]  [BULGE.] 
(Naut.) 

A.  Intrans,:  To  spring  a  leak;  to  lot  in  water. 
(Skinner.) 

B.  Trans.:   To  cause  a  ship  to  have  her  bilg» 
broken  in,  so  that  she  springs  a  leak.    (Skinner.) 

bllg  ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BiLGE,  v.  t.] 

bll-glng,  pr.  par,    [BiLGE,  «.] 

bll-I-a-ry',  a,  [In  Fr.  biliaire  ;  Port,  A  Ital.  MM- 
<m'o.]  Pertaining  to  the  bile. 

••  In  this  way,  also,  urea,  lithicacid,  and  biliary  matters 
are  excreted."  —  Todd  &  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i. 
(Introd.),  p.  12. 

biliary  duct,  s.    The  same  as  BILE-DUCT  (q.  v.), 
"  Voracious  animals,  and  such  as  do  not  chew,  hare  a 
great  quantity  of  gall;  and  some  of  them  have  the  biliary 
duct  inserted  into  the  pylorus."  —  Arbuthnot. 

*bil-I-a  -tion,  «.  [  Eng.  bile  ;  -at  ion.'}  The  excre- 
tion of  bile.  (Dunglison.) 

»bi-li-bre  (pi.  bi-li-brls)  ,  *.  [From  Lat.  bilibra 
=two  pounds,  prefix  fei=two,  and  libra=a  pound.] 
A  weight  of  two  pounds. 

"  A  bilibre  of  wheete  for  a  peny,  and  thre  bilibrtt  ot 
barli  fora  peny."  —  Wycliffe  (Purvey),  Rev.  vi.  6. 

*bl-lle',  "bileoyen  (pa.  par.  bilowen).  [The  same 
as  BELIE  (q.  v.).J  (Piers  Plowman,  bk.  v.,  414.) 
(Stratmann?) 

bll-l-fus-$ln,   s.     [From   Lat.   6iii«=bile,   and 


Chem.:  Bilifuscin  CmH^oNaOi.  It  is  a  dark-gree* 
mass,  dissolving  in  alkalies  and  in  alcohol,  with  a 
brown  color.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  chloro- 
form ;  it  occurs  in  biliary  calculi. 

*bi-Ugh  te,  y.  t.  [From  A.  S.  pref.  ge.  and  leohtan, 
lyhtan=to  enlighten.]  To  light,  to  illumine.  (0. 
Eng.  Horn.) 

bl-llm'-bl,  bl-llm'-blng.  s.  [The  Malay  name 
of  a  plant.]  The  fruit  of  the  Averrhoa  bilimbi,  a 
Molucca  and  Ceylonese  tree,  belonging  to  the  order 
Oxalidacece  (Oxalids).  The  fruit  is  of  oblong  form, 
and  obtusely  angled.  It  possesses  an  agreeable 
acid  flavor,  and  is  sold  in  Indian  bazaars.  The  tree 
is  a  small  one,  with  pinnate  leaves.  [AVERHHOA.] 

*bl-llme,  •bl-Hm'-Ien,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  pref.  bt,  and 
;im=alimb.J  Todismember.  (Arthur  and  Merlin, 
5,775.)  (Stratmann.) 

*bl-llm'-p8n  (pret.  bilamp;  pr.  par.  bilumpen), 
v.  i.  [A.  S.  belimpan=to  concern,  regard,  .  .  , 
happen;  bilimp,  gelimp=&n  event.]  To  happen. 
(Ormulum.)  (Stratmann.) 

W-Hne,  bi-Un,  «.    [In  Fr.  biline  ;  from  Lat.  biUi 


acid,  mucus  and  coloring  matters  being  first  pre- 
cipitated by  neutral  lead  acetate;  the  basic  lead 
acetate  is  added,  which  precipitates  lead  tauro- 


taurine. 


bl-lln-e-ar,  a.    [Pref.  6t=two,  and  Eng.  linear 
(q.  v.).]    Composed  of  or  relating  to  two  lines. 

*bll'-liig§-gate,  ».    [BILLINGSGATE.] 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xeuoplion,     exist,    ph  =  f, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


bilingual 

.  bi  ling  -ual  (U  as  w),  a.  [In  Fr.  bilingue=in  two 
languages;  Ital.  6i/tnoue=two-tongued;  from  Lat. 
6iMngui«=two-tongued  :  prefix  6i=two,  and  lingua 
ethe  tongue,  speech,  language;  suff.  -u/.] 

1.  Of  persons:  Speaking  two  languages.     (Qent. 
Hag.) 

2.  Of  things  :  Written  in  two  languages. 

"A  Mlingual  tablet."—  Tram.  Bib.  Arch.  Soc.,  iii.  4%. 

tbl-llig  -liar  (u  as  w),  a.  [From  Lat.  bilingu(i»), 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ar.J  [BILINGDAL.]  In  two  lan- 
guages. 

bl-llng'-ulst  (U  as  w),  «.  [From  Lat.  bilingu(is}, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ist.]  [BILINGUAL.  J  One  who  speaks 
two  languages.  (Hamilton.) 

bl-llng  -uousfuasw),a.  [From  Lat.  bilingu(is), 
and  Eng.  suff.  -OIM.]  [BILINGUAL.]  Speaking  two 
languages.  (Johnson.) 

Wl'-I-OUB,  a.  [In  Fr.  bilieur  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
bilioso;  from  Lat.  bilio8U8=fu]l  of  bile;  Lat.  bil-us 
=gall,bile.] 

1.  Lit  .  :  Pertaining  to  bile,  consisting  of  or  con- 
taining bile  ;  produced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
by  bile  ;  affected  by  bile. 

"Why  bilious  juice  n  golden  light  puts  on, 
And  floods  of  chyle  in  silver  currents  run." 

Garth:  Dispensary,  i.  40. 

2.  Fig.:  Choleric  in  temper  for  the  moment  or 
permanently  ;  passionate. 

bll  -l-ofis-ness,  «.  [Eng.  bilious;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  affected  by  bile. 

"  .  .  .  cure  costiveneas,  headache,  and  biliousness."  — 
A'li-t.  in  London  Times,  November  11,  1875. 

•bl-llrten,  v.  t.    To  deprive  of  by  fraud. 

"Sulen  jidain  bilirten  of  hise  lif." 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodue,  316. 

bi-11-rfl  -bine,  bi-ll-ru  -bin,  *.  [From  Lat. 
6i(«=bile  :  r«6er=red  :  and  suff.  -hie.] 

Chem.:  Bilirubine,  CjeHjsNjOs,  forms  the  chief 
part  of  the  coloring  matter  of  tho  bile.  It  is  insol- 
uble in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  but  readily  soluble  in  chloroform  and  carbon 
disulphide.  It  dissolves  in  alkalies,  forming  an 
orange  solution,  which,  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
turns  green  ;  on  tho  addition  of  an  acid  it  gives  a 
green  precipitate  of  biliverdine,  CieH^NjOs,  which 
crystallizes  out  of  glacial  acetic  acid  in  green  rhom- 
bic plates. 

bl-llt'-§r-al,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  6i=two,  and 
Ktera(i»=pertaining  to  letters  or  writing;  litera=a 
letter.] 

Philol.,  tic.  :  Consisting  of  two  letters. 

"§  156.  Biliteral  roots:  From  some  appearances  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  it  is  probable  that  originally  it  con- 
tained agreater  number  of  biliteral  roots  than  at  present." 
—  .Vo,<f'»  Stuart:  Hebrew  Grammar  (ed.  1888),  p.  71. 

»bl-live,  *bi-liven  (pret.  *bilef,  *bilief),  v.  i.  [A. 
S.  belifan=to  remain.]  To  remain.  (Reliq.  Antiq.) 
[BELEAVE.] 

•bi-llve,  *bi-leye,  *bi-leave,  «.  [A.  S.  bigleofa 
=food;  O.  H.  Ger.  MUM.]  Living,  sustenance. 
(Piers  Plowman,  bk.  xix.,  430.)  (Stratmanu.) 

•bi-llve,  *bl-le  ve,  'by-live,  *blive,  adv.    [Bz- 
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bilk  ed,  pn.  par.  &  a.    [BlLK,  v.]     Used— 

(1)  Of  a  person  cheated. 

"  Bilk'd  stationers  for  yeomen  stood  prepared." 

Dryden. 

(2)  Of  hope:  Disappointed. 

"  What  comedy,  what  farce  can  more  delight. 
Than  grinning  hunger,  and  tho  pleasing  sight 
Of  your  bilk'd  hopes  ?"  Dryden. 

bilk  -Ing,  pr.  par.    [Bn-K,  ».] 

bill  (i),  «bllle,  *b?lle,  *bll,  *bile,  s.  [A.  S.  6«, 
bill=(l)  any  instrument  or  weapon  made  of  steel, 
as  an  ax,  hoe,  bill,  falchion,  sword ;  (2)  a  bill, 
beak,  or  nib  of  a  bird,  a  proboscis,  horn,  fore-part 
of  a  ship  (Bosworth),  In  O.  S.=a  sword ;  S\y.  bila= 
an  ax,  bill=a  plowshare;  Icel.  bildr,  bilda=an 
ax ;  Dut.  bijl=sm  ax,  hatchet,  a  bill ;  (N.  H.)  Ger. 
beil=&n  ax,  a  hatchet,  a  bill;  M.  H.  Ger.  bit,  bile, 
bihel ;  0.  H.  Ger.  bille,  bial,  bihel.  Compare  Sans. 
bhil  =  to  split.] 

A.  Of  the  forms  bm,  *bille,  and»bile: 

1.  The  beak  of  a  bird,  or  other  animal,  consisting 
of  two  mandibles. 

(a)  Of  a  bird: 

"  .  .  .  so  that  when  they 
are  ruffled  or  discomposed, 
the  bird,  with  her  bill,  can 
easily  preen  them."  —  Ray: 
U'ittitum  ufGod  in  Creation  (ed. 
1717),  p.  148. 


If  In  the  figure  (a)  is  the 
upper  mandible,    (6)    the 


Bill  of  a  Bird. 


"  And  down  to  Philoe's  house  are  come  bilive." 

Spenser:  Fairy  Queen,  1.  v.  82. 

bl-11-vSr  -dine,  bJ-11-vgr  -din,  ».  [From  Eng. 
bile,  verd  (ant),  and  suff.  -ine.J  [Bn-rarjuiXE.] 

bilk,  *bi'-lakke,  r.  (.  [From  Moeso-Goth.  bilai- 
fcan=to  mock,  to  deride;  prefix  6t=Eng.  prefix  be, 
and  Jaifcan=to  skip  or  leap  for  joy.]  [LAIK.] 

1.  With  a  person  for  the  object  : 

(1)  To  cheat  a  person,  to  "make  a  fool"  of  Mm 
by  swindling  him  or  in  some  similar  way. 

"  They  never  Inlk'd  the  poet  of  his  pay." 

Churchill:  Indrpenilencc. 

(2)  To  leave  in  tho  lurch,  to  abandon  deceitfully. 
"...    an  unknown  country-girl  was  delivered  of  him 

mnder  a  tree,  where  she  bilkt  him  ;  he  was  found  by  a  sex- 
ton priest  of  the  church."—  Spence:  Trantsl.  of  the  Sec. 
Bill.  ufthe  Uouse  ofXedicl  (1686),  p.  249. 

2.  With  a  thing/or  the  object: 

(1)  Of  a  debt  :  Fraudulently  to  evade  payment  of. 
"  He  cannot  drink  five  bottles,  bilk-  the  score, 

Then  kill  a  constable,  and  drink  five  more." 

Ctrteper:  Progress  of  Error. 

(2)  Of  hope  :  To  disappoint.    [Seo  BILKED,  2  ex.] 
Mlk,  *bilke,  ».    [From  bilk,  v.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  A  cheat,  a  frana,  a  swindle. 

"  A  gallant  bilk    .    .    ." 
Uallitvell  (Contr.  to  Lexicog.):  Ballad. 

2.  Nothing. 

"  Tub.  He  will  ha'  the  last  word,  though  he  take  bilke 
tor  it. 

Hugh.     Rtlke  :  what'»  that  • 

Tub.  Why,  nothing;  a  word  signifying  nothing,  and 
borrowed  here  to  express  nothing." 

Ben  Jonson  :  Tale  of  a  Tub,  i.  1. 
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lower  one.  (c,  d)  the  commissure  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  the  mandibles,  (d)  the  tip,  point,  or 
apex  of  the  bill,  (a,  c)  the  ridge  (culmen)  of  the 
upper  mandible,  (/)  a  nostril,  (fr,  g)  the  keel 
(aonyx)  of  the  lower  mandible  ;  (a,  /.  e,  0,  c]),  the 
fleshy  sheath  enveloping  the  base  or  the  bill,  is 
called  a  cere. 
(6)  Of  a  species  of  turtle : 

"...  is  the  Hawk'  »-bill  Turtle  (Chclonia  imbricata) 
.  .  .  so  called  from  the  curved  aiid  pointed  form  of  the 
upper  jaw,  which  certainly  presents  no  very  distant 
resemblance  to  the  hooked  bill  of  a  predaceous  bird."— 
Dallas:  Xat.  Hist.,  p.  409. 

(c)  Of  a  cephalopod:  More  generally,  however, 
this  is  called  not  the  bill,  but  the  beak.  It  is  some- 
times found  fossil.  [RHYXCOLITE.] 

2.  The  front  as  opposed  to  the  back ;  or  (adverbi- 
ally) in  front,  not  in  the  rear. 

If  Bok  and  bil:  Back  and  front. 

"...  and  to  hewe  the  Sarasyns  bothe  bok  and  bil: 
here  herte  blod  mad  they  ewete." — Sir  ferumb.  (ed.  Herr- 
tage),  2,654. 

3.  The  "  boom  "  or  hollow  booming  noiso  made  by 
the  bittern. 

"The  bittern's  hollow  bill  was  heard."—  Wordsworth. 

B.  Of  the  forms  biU.,  *bil,  and*bylle:  This  second 
use  or  the  word  is  so  rooted  in  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guages as  compared  with  tho  limited  extent  that 
the  signification  A.  obtains  among  them,  that  it 
may  bo  the  primary  one.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
difficult  to  resist  the  belief  that  such  an  instrument 
as  a  pick-ax  was  imitated  from  a  bird's  beak,  in 
which  case  the  relative  arrangement  of  A.  and  B. 
would  be  as  it  is  here  made. 

1.  Mechanics: 

(1)  A  pick-ax,  a  mattock. 

(2)  The  point  of  a  hook. 

2.  Military: 

(1)  A  species  of  halberd,  consisting  of  a  broad 
blade,  with  the  cutting  part  hooked  like  a  wood- 
man's bill-hook,  and  with  a  spike  both  at  the  back 
and  at  the  top.    It  was  mounted  on  a  staff  about 
six  feet  long.    It  was  known  as  a  "Black  Bill" 
from  the  color  of  the  varnish  used  to  protect  it 
from  rust,  and  was  largely  used  by  infantry  soldiers. 
Out  of  a  levy  of  200  men,  in  1584,  for  the  Irish  wars, 
one-fourth  were  ordered  to  bo  furnished  with  ''good 
Black  JHIb."     The  armament  of  the   Mary  Rose 
contained  as  many  bills  as  arquebuses.    They  were 
afterward   carried  by  sheriff's    officers  attending 
execution,  and  finally  by  watchmen.    Dr.  Johnson 
states  that  as  late  as  1778  they  were  used  by  the 
watchmen  of  Litchfield. 

"  But  France  had  no  infantry  that  dared  to  face  the 
English  bows  and  bills."— Mttcaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

(2)  A  person  whoso  weapon  is  a  war-bill. 
"  Lo,  with  a  band  of  bowmen  and  of  pikes. 

Brown  bills,  and  targiteers  four  hundred  strong, 
I  come."  Edteard  II.  (O.  Pl.j,  ii-  »V6. 

3.  Agric.:  An  iron  instrument  with  an  incurvated 
edge,  and  furnished  with  a  handle.    It  is  usod  by 
woodmen  for  the  purpose  of  lopping  trees j  plumb- 
ers and  basket-makers    also   employ    it   in    their 
respective   vocations.    When  short  it  is  called  a 
hand-bill,  and  when  long  a  hedye-bill.    Both  forms 
are  sometimes  termed  icood-bills  or  for 


bill 

4.  Naut.:  The  point  on  tlio  end  of  tho  arm  of  an 
anchor  beyond  the  iluko  or  palm  ;  tliojjee.    It  is  tho 
first  part  to  penetrate  the  ground,  and  is  luado 
slightly  hooked. 

5.  Shipwrighting :  The  end  of  a  compass  or  kn«« 
timber. 

6.  Her.:  Stone-bill=\ wedge, 
bill-boards,  *. 

Shipbuilding:  An  iron-covered  hoard,  or  ctoabtft 
planking,  which  projects  from  the  sido  of  tho  ship, 
and  serves  to  support  the  inner  fluke  of  tho  anchor. 

bill-cock,  «.  One  of  the  English  mtuws  for  a 
bird— tho  Water-rail  (Rallus  aifuuficw. 

bill-fish,  «. 

Ichthy.:  A  fish  (Belone  tmnfatu)  found  along 
our  eastern  coast. 

bill-head,  s. 

Her. :  Tho  head  of  a  bill,  whether  a  wood-bill  or  a 
war-bill.  It  is  more  frequently  borne  ou  a  charge 
than  tho  entire  instrument. 

bill-hook,  s. 

Agric.  Implem.:  A  thick,  heavy  knifo  with  a 
hooked  end,  useful  for  chopping  off  HiuaU  branches 
of  trees  or  cutting  apart  entangled  vines,  roots,  &c. 
When  a  short  handle  only  is  attached,  this  imple- 
ment is  sometimes  called  a  hand~btll, 

1[  A  long-handled  bill  (A  in  the  figure)  is  some* 
times  called  a  scimiter;  it  has  a  handle  about  four 
feet  long. 

A  short-handled,  light-tool  bill  (n  In  the  figure)  is 
called  a  dress-hook,  and  is  used  for  trimming  off 
twigs,  pruning  or  cutting  back  the  smaller  limh.i  toj 


Bill-hooks. 

preserve    the  shape   of  a  hedge,   shrub*,  ur 
mental  tree. 
Other  forms  of  the  implement  aro  i1  a«U  D, 
bill  (2),  s.    A  bull. 
"  As  yeld'sthe  bill."  —  Burns;  vl<ic{«*«  fu  f/W  DtfJ. 

bill  (3),  *bille,  *bil,  *byl,  ?.  A  *.,  [In  Gor.  6»H= 
only  a  parliamentary  bill,  evidently  borrowed  from 
Eng^.  In  Fr.  and  Port,  bfll;  0,  Fr.  6/(*/e=a  label,. 


^.  ,  ,       . 

noting  the  value  of  anything;  Low  Lat,        a~ 
seal,  stamp,  edict,  or  roll,    Some  writers  bring  tho 
Eng.  bill  from  the  Low  Lat.  billa.  Littr<3  rovors&s  tho 
process,  and  derives  Low  Lat.  If  ilia,  from  fingf,  bill  • 
Frov.  bulla^  bolla=&  round  piece  of  inotal  marked 
with  a  seal;  Ital.  6oHa=a  seal,  a  stamp  tt*oiia»(l) 
a  bubble,  a  blister,  a  pimple  ;  (2)  a.  ttftmp.  a  seal,  a 
Pope's  bull;    Class.  Lat.  6u»«3(l)  a  bubble.   (2) 
a  boss,  knob,  or  stud  upon  a  door,  girdle^  &o,  «  (3)  a 
boss  worn  upon  the   neck  of  free^bor«  children.  1 
[BILLET,  BULL  (2),  BULLETIN.] 
A.  As  substantive  ; 
Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Originally:  A  sealed  Instrument.  (U'ectdioooct.) 
A  formal,  solemn,  and  public  document,  presumably 
sealed  ;  or,  specially— 

(1)  A  document  formally  drawn  out  and  preduma* 
bly  sealed,  in  which  complaint  is  mado  against  a 
person  in  a  law-court  or  elsewhere*  ^«w  vv  Sill  of 
Indictment.) 

"  As  doth  mo  right  upon  this  pitout*  bittt 
In  which  I  'plaine  upon  Virgiuius, 
And  if  that  hewoll  sayn  it  is  not  Uitin, 
I  wol  it  prove,  and  finden  (?ood,  wit  ur—  ,-. 
That  both  is  that  my  bille  wol  expre*ue, 

Chaucer,-  C.  T.,  12,100.4,     X«u-/ito-U*on.) 

*(2)  A  petition. 

'•This  f'il  putteth  he  fourth  in  ye  para  bwrfrtir'*  n*m«," 
—  Sir  Thos.  More:  Works,  p.  302. 


(3)  A  bond  or  contract  under  which  o«o  IB  obli- 
gated to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  or  other 
property. 

"So  he  [the  unjust  steward]  called  every  on«  of  hi* 
lord's  debtors  unto  him,  and  eaid  unto  th»  tint,  How- 
much  owest  thou  unto  my  lord  ?  And  he  aaid.  An  hundred 


measures  of  oil. 

and 

also  ver.  7). 


"  Standing  troops  are  servants  armed,  who  use  the  lance 
nnd  sword,  as  other  servants  do  the  sickle  or  the  bill,  at 
the  command  of  those  who  entertain  them."— Temple. 


aa.     n  unre 

ures  of  oil.     And  he  said  unto  him,    T&ka  thy  bill 

it  down  quickly,  and  wnu>  ijfiy  "  Q  ,'  393, 
er.  7). 

(4)  A  Jtnvish  lettor  of  divorce, 
"...    let  him  writehera6i^ 
—  Deuteru  no  my  uiv,  1. 

*2.  A  small  billet,  written  or  priuted,  aa,  for 
instance,  a  fragment  of  paper,  card,  or  other 
material,  inscribed  with  a  name,  to  be  used  as  u. 
lottery  ticket. 

".  .  .  in  writing  of  those  btlle»  or  name*  for  th» 
lottery."—  Holland;  Plutarch,  p.  J57, 


ftte,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w€,     wet,     here,     camel,     hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    gO, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  -  e;     ey  -  a.       qu 


bill 

3.  A  written  or  printed  document  issued  for  public 
information. 

(1)  A  printed  broadsheet  given  away  by  hand  or 
affixed  to  some  public  place,  to  serve  for  an  adver- 
tisement.   Now,  the   best-known   form   of  such  a 
document  is  a  theatric  play-bill. 

"And  in  despair,  their  empty  pit  to  fill, 
Set  up  some  foreign  monster  in  a  bill,1' 

Dryden. 

(2)  A  bill  of  fare:  A  written  or  printed  paper, 
enumerating  the  several  dishes  at  a  dinner-table; 
or,  in  the  case  of  hotels  and  public  eating-houses, 
enumeratingthe  prices  of  the  several  articles  which 
may  be  ordered  for  irieals.     (Lit.  &  fig.) 

"It  may  seem  somewhat  difficult  to  make  out  the  bills 
of  fare  for  some  of  the  forementioned  suppers."— Arbutfi- 
not. 

4.  A  weekly  record  of  mortality. 

"So  liv'd  our  sires,  ere  doctors  learn' d  to  kill, 
And  multiply'd  with  theirs  the  weekly  bill." 

Dryden. 

5.  A  physician's  prescription. 

"  Like  him  that  took  the  doctor's  bill, 
And  swallow' d  it  instead  o'  the  pill." 

Hitdibras. 

6.  An  account  specifying  the  items  for  which  the 
debtor  owes,  with  the  prices  of  each,  and  summing 
up  the  whole. 

"Anticipated  rents  and  bills  unpaid, 
Force  many  a  shining  youth  into  the  shade." 

Coiepfr:  Retirement. 

7.  A    document    for    the    transfer    of     money. 
[B.  IV.] 

Tf  Bill  of  exchange  : 

(1)  Lit.    [B.IV.] 

"All  that  Abill  of  exchange  can  do,  is  to  direct  to  whom 
money,  due  or  taken  up  upon  credit  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, shall  be  paid." — Locke. 

(2)  Fig. :  Exchange    of   anxiety    for   composure 
through  resting  on  the  Divine  promise. 

"The  comfortable  sentences  ore  bills  of  fxchangr,  upon 
the  credit  of  which  we  lay  our  cares  down,  and  receive 
provisions."— Taylor. 

B.  Technically: 

I.  Law :  In  various  senses,  which  will  be  under- 
stood from  the  details  which  follow. 

(1)  BUI,   chancery    practice :     A    complaint   in 
writing  addressed  to  the  chancellor,  or  jud^e  sit- 
ting on  the  chancery  side  of  the  court,  containing : 
the  names  of  the  parties  of  the  suit,  both  complain- 
ant and  defendant;  a  statement  of  the  facts  on 
which  the  complainant  relies,  and  the  allegations 
which  he  makes;  with  an  averment  that  the  acts 
complained  of  are  contrary  to  equity,  and  a  prayer 
for  relief  and  proper  process.    Its  office  in  a  chan- 
cery suit,  is  the  same  as  a  declaration  in  an  action 
at  law  or  a  libel  in  a  court  of  admiralty. 

(2)  Bill  of  Attainder:   A  bill  declaring  that  the 
person  named  in  it  is  attainted  and  his  property 
confiscated.    The  constitution  of  the  United  States 
declares   that    no    state   shall   pass   any    bill   of 
attainder. 

(3)  Bill  of  Conformity.    [CONFORMITY,] 

(4)  Bill  of  Exceptions:  A  bill  of  the  nature  of  an 
appeal  from  a  judge  who  is  held  to  have  misstated 
the  law,  whether  by  ignorance,  by  inadvertence,  or 
by  design.    This  the  judge  is  bound  to  seal  if  he  be 
requested  by  the  counsel  on  either  side  so  to  do. 
The  exceptions  noted  are  reviewed  by  the  court  to 
which  appeal  is  taken,  and  if  the  objections  made 
to  the  rulings  of  the  trial  judge  are  well  founded, 
the  finding  in  the  case  is  reversed,  and  usually  the 
cause  is  remanded  for  a  new  trial. 

(5J  Bill  of  Indictment:  A  written  accusation  made 
against  one  or  more  persons  of  having  committed  a 
specified  crime  or  misdemeanor.  It  is  preferred  to 
and  presented  on  oath  by  a  grand  jury.  If  the 
grand  jury  find  the  allegations  unproved,  they 
igjiore  the  bill,  giving  as  their  verdict,  "  Not  a  true 
bill ;"  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  consider  the  indict- 
ment proved,  their  verdict  is  a  "  True  bill." 
(Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  23.) 

(6)  Bill  of  Particulars:  A  paper  stating  in  detail 
a  plaintiff's  case,  or  the  set-off  on  defendant's  side. 

(7)  Bill  of  Costs:  A  statement  of  the  items  which 
form  the  total  amount  of  the  costs  of  a  suit  or 
action.    This  is  demandable  as  a  matter  of  right 
before  the  payment  of  the  costs. 

(8)  Bill  of  Rights.    [II.  Hist.] 

II,  Eng.  History  and  Law.    Bill  of  Rights:    A  bill 
which  gave  legal  validity  to  the  u  claim  of  rights," 
i.  e.,  the  declaration  presented  by  the  Lords  and 
Commons  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  on 
the  13th  February,  1688,  and  afterward  enacted  in 
Parliament  when  they  became  king  and  queen.  It 
declared  it  illegal,  without  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  suspend  or  dispense  with  laws,  to  erect 
commission  courts,  to  levy  money  for  the  use  of  the 
crown  on  pretense  of  prerogative,  and  to  raise  and 
maintain  a  standing  army  in  the  time  of  peace.    It 
also  declared  that  subjects  have  a  right  to  petition 
the  king,  and,  if  Protestants,  to  carry  arms  for  de- 
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fense;  also  that  members  of  Parliament  ought  to 
be  freely  elected,  and  that  their  proceedings  ought 
not  to  be  impeached  or  questioned  in  any  place  out 
of  Parliament.  It  further  enacted  that  excessive 
bail  ought  not  to  be  required,  or  excessive  fines  im- 
posed, or  unusual  punishment  inflicted ;  that  juries 
should  be  chosen  without  partiality ;  that  all  grants 
and  promises  of  fines  or  forfeitures  before  convic- 
tion are  illegal ;  and  that,  for  redress  of  grievances 
and  preserving  of  the  laws.  Parliament  ought  to  be 
held  frequently.  Finally,  it  provided  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  crown. 

In  the  United  States,  a  bill  of  rights,  or,  as  it  is 
more  commonly  termed  in  this  country,  a  declara- 
tion of  rights,  is  prefixed  to  the  constitutions  of 
most  of  the  states. 

III.  Parliamentary  Procedure  and  Law:    An  in- 
strument drawn  or  presented  by  a  member  or  com- 
mittee to  a  legislative  body  for  its  approbation  and 
enactment.    After  it  has  successfully  passed  both 
houses  and  received  the  constitutional  sanction  of 
the  chief  magistrate,  where  such  approbation  is 
requisite,  it  becomes  a  law. 

IV.  Co  mm.  and  Law:  A  writing  in  which  one  man 
is  bound  to  another  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  on  a 
future  day  or  presently  on  demand,  according  to 
the  agreement  of  the  parties  at  the  time  when  it  is 
drawn  ;  and  on  which,  in  the  event  of  failure,  exe- 
cution may  be  summarily  done  to  enforce  payment. 

(I) Bank  bill.    [BANK-BILL.] 

".  .  .  on  the  forging,  altering,  or  uttering  as  true 
when  forged,  of  any  bank-bills  or  notes,  or  other  securi- 
ties."— Blackstone;  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  17. 

(2)  Bill  of  Adventure :  A  writing  signed  by  a  mer- 
chant, in  which  he  states  that  certain  goods  shipped* 
in  his  name  really  belong  to  another  person,  at 
whose  risk  the  adventure  is  made. 

(3)  Bill  of  Credit: 

(a)  Among  merchants:  A  letter  sent  by  an  agent 
or  other  person  to  a  merchant,  desiring  him  to  give 
the  bearer  credit  for  goods  or  money.  It  is  fre- 
quently given  to  one  about  to  travel  abroad,  and 
empowers  him  to  take  up  money  from  the  foreign 
correspondents  of  tho  person  from  whom  the  bill  or 
letter  of  credit  was  received. 

(6)  Among  governments:  A  paper  issued  by  a 
government  on  its  credit,  and  designed  to  circulate 
as  money. 

"  .  .  .  of  bills  of  erf  flit  issued  from  the  Exchequer." 
— Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  17. 

*[  By  the  amended  constitution  of  the  United 
States  it  is  provided  that  no  state  shall  issue  bills 
of  credit, 

(4)  Bill  of  Entry:   A  written   account  of  goods 
entered  at  the  custom-house,  whether  imported  or 
designed  for  exportation. 

(5)  Bill  of  Exchange :  A  bill  or  security  originally 
introduced^ for  enabling  a  merchant,  in  one  country 
to  remit  money  to  a  correspondent  in  the  other.    It 
is  an  open  letter  of  request  from  one  mau  to  another 
desiring  him  to  pay  to  a  third  party  a  specified  sum 
and  put  it  to  the  account  of  the  first.    If  A  in  Lon- 
don owe  $500  to  B  in  New  York,  and  C  be  about  to 
travel  from^Jew  York  to  London,  then  C  may  pay 
the  $500  to  B  before  departure,  and  carry  a  bill  of 
exchange  on  A  in  London  for  the  amount.    If  the 
last-named  gentleman  bo  honest,  and  if  he  be  sol- 
vent, he  will  repay  the  money  to  C  on  reaching  Lon- 
don, and  ('will  have  reaped  an  advantage  in  hav- 
ing the  cash  in  the  form  of  a  bill,  which  it  was  safer 
for  him  to  carry  in  this  form  on  the  passage  than  if 
he  had  had  it  in  notes  or  gold.  In  such  a  transaction, 
B,  the  person  who  writes  the  bill  of  exchange,  is 
called  the  drawer;  A,  to  whom  it  is  written,  is 
termed  up  to  the  time  that  he  accepts  it ,  the  drawee, 
and  after  he  has  done  so  the  acceptor;  and  C,  his 
order,  or  the  bearer— in  short,  whoever  is  entitled  to 
receive  the  money  —  the  payee.     The  bill  may  be 
assigned  to  another  by  simple  endorsement;  the 
person  who  thus  transfers  it  is  named  the  endorser, 
and  the  one  to  whom  it  is  assigned  the  endorsee  or 
holder.    Every  one  whoso  name  is  on  the  back  of  a 
bill  is  responsible  if  the  person  on  whom  payment 
should  legitimately  fall  fail  to  meet  his  engage- 
ment.  The  first  bills  known  in  commerce  were  about 
A.  D.  1328.   Bills  of  exchange  are  also  called  draft*. 
Formerly  it  was  deemed  important  to  divide  them 
into  fttreiyn,  when  they  were  drawn  by  a  merchant 
residing  abroad  or  his  correspondent,  and  inland, 
when  both  tho  drawer  and  the  drawee  resided  in 
the  same  country.     Now,  the  distinction  is  little 
attended  to,  there  being  no  legal  difference  between 
tho  two  classes  of  bills. 

(6)  Bill  of  Lading:  A  document  by  which  the 
master  of  a  ship  acknowledges  to  have  received  on 
board  his  vessel,  in  good  order  and  condition,  certain 
specified  goods  consigned  to  him  by  some  particular 
shipper,  and  binds  himself  to  deliver  them  in  simi- 
larly good  order  and  condition— unless  the  dangers 
of  the  sea,  fire,  or  enemies  prevent  him  —  to  tho 
assignees  of  the  shipper  at  tho  point  of  destination, 
on  their  paying  him  the  stipulated  freight.  Usually 
two  or  three  copies  of  a  bill  of  lading  are  made, 
worded  thus:   "One  of  which  bills  being  accom- 
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plished,  the  other  stands  void."  A  bill  of  lading 
may  be  transferred  by  endorsation  like  a  bill  of 
exchange. 

(7)  Bill  of  Parcels:  An  account  given  by  a  seller  to 
a  buyer,  giving  a  list  of  the  several  articles  which 
he  has  purchased  and  their  prices. 

(8)  Bill  of  Sale:  A  deed  or  writing,  underseal,  de- 
signed to  furnish  evidence  of  the  sale  of  personal 
property.  It  is  necessary  to  have  such  an  instrument 
when  the  sale  of  property  is  not  to  be  immediately 
followed  by  its  transference  to  tho  purchaser.    It  is 
used  in  the  transfer  of  property  in  ships,  in  that  of 
stock  in  trade,  or  the  good-will  of  a  business.    It  is 
employed  also  in  tho  sale  of  furniture,  the  removal  of 
which  from  the  house  would  call  attention  to  the  em- 
barrassed circumstances  of  its  owner :  hence  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  bills  of  sale  act  as  an  index  to  measure 
the  amount  of  secret  distress  existing  in  times  of 
commercial  depression.    In  not  a  few  cases  bills  of 
sale  are  used  to  defeat  just  claims  against,  the  nom- 
inal or  real  vendor  of  the  goods  transferred. 

(9)  Bill  of  Sight:  A  form  of  entry  at  tho  custom- 
house by  which  one  can  land  for  inspection,  in 
presence  of  the  officers,  such  goods  as  ho  has  not 
had  the  opportunity  of  previously  examining,  and 
which,  consequently ,  ho  cannot  accurately  describe. 

(101  Bill  of  Store :  A  license  granted  at  the  cus- 
tom-house to  merchants  to  carry  such  stores  as  are 
necessary  for  a  voyage,  without  paying  customs 
duty  upon  them.  ( Wharton.) 

V.  Statistics.    Bill   of   Mortality:    A  statistical 
report  of  the  number  of  deaths  within  a  certain 
locality  in  a  year  or  other  specified  period  of  time. 
To  make  the  figures  as  useful  as  possible  for  scien- 
tific purposes,  the  causes  of  death  are  now  specified. 

VI.  Nautical.    Bill  of  Health:  A  certificate  given 
to  the  master  of  a  ship  clearing  out  of  a  port  in 
which  contagious  disease  is  epidemic,  or  is   sus- 
pected to  be  so,  certifying  to  tho  state  of  health  of 
the  crew  and  passengers  on  board. 

bill-boards,  s.  The  term  used  of  large  hoardings 
in  the  public  streets  on  which  theater  bills  and 
other  advertisements  are  posted. 

bill-book,  s.  A  book  in  which  a  merchant  keeps 
an  account  of  the  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  *kc., 
which  he  issues  or  receives  in  the  course  of  busi  ness. 

bill-broker,  s.  A  broker  of  bills ;  one  who  nego- 
tiates the  discount  of  bills.  , 

bill-head,  s. 

Printing :  The  printed  or  lithographed  forms  used 
by  tradesmen  and  others  at  the  head  of  their  bills 
or  memoranda. 

bill-holder,  s. 

1.  A  person  who  holds  a  bill. 

2.  An  instrument  by  means  of  which  bills,  memo- 
randa, or  other  slips  of  paper  are    secured  from 
being  lost,  and  retained  in  order.  There  arc  various 
forms  of  it.    The  bills  or  other  papers  may  b  *  put. 
between  an  upper  and  a  lower  plate  of  metal,  which 
can  be  kept  to  the  requisite  degree  of  tightness  by 
screws ;  or  there  may  be  a  spring  clasp,  or  a  wire  on 
which  the  bills  are  impaled. 

bills  payable,  s.  Engagements  which  a  mer- 
chant has  entered  into  in  writing,  and  which  he  is 
to  pay  on  their  becoming  due. 

bills  receivable,  s.  Bills  and  other  securities 
which  a  merchant  holds,  and  which  are  payable  to 
him. 

bill-sticker,  s.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  stick 
up  bills  on  walls,  hoardings,  &c.,  for  advertising 
purposes. 

bill  (1),  r.  f.  [From  bill,  s.  (1),  in  the  sense  of  the 
beak  of  a  bird.  Referring  to  the  practice  of  dm-<  -^ 
to  manifest  affection  for  each  other  by  placing  their 
bills  in  conjunction.]  To  caress,  to  fondle,  to  show 
special  affection  for. 

(1)  Of  doves  : 

"Doves,  they  say,  will  bill,  after  their  pecking  and 
their  murmuring." — Ben  Jotisoti:  Catiline. 

(2)  Of  human  beings : 

"Still  amorous,  and  fond,  and  hilling, 
Like  Philip  and  Mary  on  a  shilling." 

BtodOra*. 

tblll  (2),  v.  t.    [From  BILL  (3),  «.] 
*1.  To  register,  to  record,    (tfrofofr.) 
"  In  Booke  of  Lyfe,  there  shall 

I  wee  m«  /<///*•*/." 

Author's  Meditation  hi  Fitrbtx'  Kubulim,  p.  1S6. 
*2.  To  give  a  legal  information  against;  to  indict. 
(Scotch.) 

"...  and  thai  bill  the  person  i.«  offendouris  in  that' 
behalf  aganis  the  treated,"  fa,—Aot*  James  I'/..  1587  (ed. 
1814),  p.  465. 

3.  To  advertise  by  means  of  bills ;  (of  a  building) 
to  cover  with  advertising  bills. 

"His  masterpiece  was  a  composition  that  he  billed 
about,  under  the  name  of  a  sovereign  antidote." — l.'Est. 

bll-la&e  (age  as  I£),s.  [BILGE. J  The  same  as 
BILGE,  v.  (Aetuf.)  (q.v.). 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     ?hin,     benph;     go,     £em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as. ;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  :.  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  -  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  ----  shus.     -Die,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


billard 

bll  -lard,  8.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    • 

1.  A  bastard  or  imperfect  capon. 

2.  A  fish  akin  to  the  cod. 

bll-lar'-dl-e  ra,  «.  [Named  after  Jacques  Julien 
LaBillardiere,  a  French  botanist.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Pittosporacore  (Pittosporads).  The  English  name 
of  the  genus  is  APPLE-BESET  (q.  v.). 

billed,  a.  [BILL.]  Having  a  bill.  Generally  in 
composition,  as  short-billed,  tooth-billed,  &c. 

*bll'-ler§,  *bll-lttre,  tbll-dSrs.,  a.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful. Probably  bilders  is  the  oldest  form.]  A  plant 
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II.  Fig.  (of  people  in  ueneml) :  To  send  to 
quarters  or  temporary  residence  in  any  place. 

bll'-let-ed,  pa. par.  &  a.    [BILLET,  v.~\ 

billeted-cable,  s. 

Arch.:  Cabled  molding  with  cinctures. 

bll  -I8t  Ing,  «•  [BILLET,  r.]  The  act  or  opera- 
tion of  directing  a  soldier  where  to  lodge,  or 
quartering  him  on  a  specified  house. 


billowy 


C.  An  sulmttuttice: 

1.  The  act  of  joining  bills  as  doves  do  in  token  of 
affection. 

2.  The  act  of  caressing  or  fondling. 

"I  never  much   valued   your  billings   and   cooings." — 
Lfigh  Hunt. 

Bll'-ll&gg-g&te,  *BIl-ings,-gate,  s.  &  a.    [Said 
to  have  been  so  called  from    Belinus  Magnus,  a 


^  ______  „  _______  „,,  ---------  ™. 

Hill*****..*  -ftii  A  «  t  11  «  *  ,.  ,-i,,.  ~  somewhat  mythic  British  prince,  father  of  King 

iron  t.fslfaw  to  merchantable  bar""  fOT  reducl"B  Lud,  about  B.  C.  400.  More  probably  from  soml 
>  bnape,  to  mere  intaolo  Bar.  unknown  person  called  Billing.] 

bll.  let?,  ,.,>!.     [Etym._  doubtful.]    One  of_the 


. 

known  person  called  Billing.] 
As  substantil.e  . 


(Britten  and  Holland.)  jong  0(  tne  former  being  as  wide  again  as  those  of    Pates.) 

bll-lSt  (1),  *byl-et,  «.    [In  Sv.biljelt;  Dut.  MI-    the  latter.  2.  Foul  abusive  language,  such  as  is 


jet;  Sp.  boletta;  Port,  bilhete:  Ital.  bulletia;  Dan., 
Ger.,  &  Fr.  billet 9  dimin.  of  O.  &  Norm.  Fr.  bille.j 
[BILL,  BULLET.] 
A*  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  small  paper,  a  note. 

"This  billet  was  intercepted  in  its  way  to  the  poet,  and 
sent  up  to  Whitehall."— Macaulay:  Ilist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxii. 

2.  A  ticket,  directing  soldiers  at  what  house  they 
are  to  lodge;    also  the  soldiers'  quarters   in  the 
house. 

IT  In  tho  proverb  "  Every  bul- 
let has  its  billet,"  the  sense  of 
billet= appointed  end  and  desti- 
nation, probably  comes  from  A.  2. 

B.  Heraldry: 

1.  A  small  oblong  figure,  gen- 
erally supposed  to  represent  a 
sheet  of  paper  folded  in  the  form 
of  a  letter.     Its  proportion  is 
two  squares.    (Gloss,  of  Her.) 

2.  A  staff  as  a  billet,  raguled 
and  tricked,  meaning  a  ragged 
staff  in  pale.    (Gloss,  of  Her.) 


«,YlT-1ai-<l 
" 


'Ularly 
ish-wives 


Hards,),*.  &"a.    [InySw.  «"~Li    j,;i.-7.*L.!'i    wlio  are  unable  to  come  to  an  a'micablounderstand- 


supposed  to  be  mutually  employed  by 

,    who  are  unable  to  come  to  an  amicable  ui 

,  ougm         i    ing  as  to  tho  proper  price  of  tho  fish  about  which 
they  are  negotiating.    Billingsgate  is  used  as  a  syn- 
onym of  coarse,  vulgar  abuse. 
(a)  In  a  quarrel  about  fish. 

"Much  billingsgate  was  exchanged  between  the  boats 
["of  the  trawlers  and  those  who  objected  to  trawling],  bat 
there  was  no  actual  violence." — Scotsman. 
A.  As  substantive : 

*l.  Sing,  (of  the  form  billiard) :  The  same  as  plural 
BILLIARDS  (q.  v.}. 

"With  aching  heart,  and  discontented  looks, 
Returns  at  noon  to  billiard  or  to  books.'' 

Coirper;  Retirement. 


fc/»rd-acrinDpb« 

,,,    ' 


(b)  Fish  not  being  the  subject  of  contention. 
"Let  Bawdry,  Billingsgate,  my  daughters  dear, 
Support  his  front,  and  oaths  bring  up  the  rear." 

Pope:  Dvnciad,  i.  307-8, 

B.  AR  adjective :  Characteristic  of  Billingsgate. 


Ihe 


*bll-llngs.-ga-tr?  ,  8.   [Eng.  Billingsgat(e)  ;  -ry.] 


Billet. 


billet-doux,  s.    [Fr.;   from  billet,   and   doux=    them, see EMCOLE,  CARAMBOLE, "HAZARDS' POOL 
sweet    .    .    .    soft.]    Love-letter. 

*[  In  the  subjoined  examples  observe  the  differ- 
ent words  with  which  Pope  makes  billet-doux  rhyme 
in  the  singular  and  in  the  plural. 

'"Twas  then,  Belinda,  if  report  say  true, 
Thy  eyes  first  open'd  on  &btllet-doux." 

Pope:  Rape  of  the.  Lock,  i.  117-18. 
"Here  files  of  pins  extend  their  shining  rows, 
Puffs,  powders,  patches,  Bibles,  billet-doux." 

Ibid.,  137-8. 
billet-note,  s.    A  folded  writing  paper  six  by 


--.  s 

Henrique  Devigne,  a  French  artist,  though  claims 

have  been  putforth  on  behalf  of  Italy  rather  than  . 

France.    It  is  played  on  a  level  and  smooth  rect-    Abusive  language.    [BILLINGSGATE.] 

angular  table  with  ivory  balls,  which  are  driven  by       "After  a  great  deal  of  Bm.'nfwafn,  against  poets."- 

a  tapering  stick  Called  the  cue,  according  to  the    Xcmarkt  upon  Remarque*  (1673),  p.  56.    (J.  H.  in  Boucher.) 

rules  established  for  tho  particular  game  played.  rT    „ 

/^  —  ii  ---------  __j  iu_  i  ---    —  JT_  j  ----  ;LI  —       bill  -1-on,  8.    [In  Dut.  biljoen;  Ger.  &Fr.  billion; 

Port,  bilhao.  From  Lat.  prefix  hi  =  two,  and 
(mi)llion.  Trillion  is  on  the  same  model.]  A 
millipn  times  a  million.  It  is  written  1.000,<XX),000,qOO, 
that  is,  1  with  twelve  ciphers  after  it,  or  just  twice 
as  many  as  a  million  nas.  The  notation  of  the 


(For  these  games,  and  the  terms  used  in  describing 


PYRAMIDS,   WINNING -GAME,    LOSING -GAME,   and* 
FOUR-GAME.) 

"With  dice,  with  cards,  with  balliartts  farre  unfit." 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubberd"..  Tale.       pTva^ia  differeitT'fhef  apply  the  term  billion  to 

Let  it  alone;  let  s  to  billiard,.  -SHakesp. :  Antony  ana     wha  t  we  ca]i  lom  mi]]ions  and  use  the  word  trillion 
Cleopatra,  11.  6.  for  wha(.  we  shoujd  call  a  binion. 

B.  As  adjective  (of  the  form  billiard) :  Of  or  per- 
taining to  billiards,  or  in  any  way  connected  with 
billiards. 


eight  inches. 

bll  -let,  *byl-et,  s.  I  From  Fr.  biUette=&  fagot  of 
wood  cut  and  dry  for  firing ;  billet=&  block,  a  clog ; 
Prov.  bilho.  Billot  is  dimin.  of  Fr.  bille,  ...  a 
piece  of  wood.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  small  log  or  fagot  of  wood  for  firing. 
"Their  billet  at  the  Bre  was  found."— Prior. 


billiard-ball,  s.    An  ivory  -ball,  to  be  pushed 
along  in  the  game  of  billiards. 

"  Even  nose,  nnd  cheek  withal 
Smooth  as  is  the  billiard-ball." 

BenJiittt'Hi. 

billiard-Cloth,  «.    The  fine  green  cloth  covering    who  is  in  tho  habit  of  "sing,  a  "  bill." 

"  Advancing  from  the  if  ood  t.re  seen. 
To  back  and  guard  the  archer  band 


*bll'-llt,  a.  [From  A.  S.  6(7,  bill=&ny  instrument 
or  weapon  made  of  steel.]  Shod  with  iron.  (Rudd.) 
(Scotch.) 

"With  the  wele  stetit  and  braid  billit  ax." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  888,  1.    (Jamteton.) 

bill -man,  *bll'-man,  s.    [Eng.  bill  (l);  and 


A  man  furnished  'sith.  or  armed  with,  or 


a  billiard-table, 
billiard-cue,  s. 


gradually  to  a  point  of  half  an  inch  or  less  in  diam- 
2.  A  bar,  or  wedge,  or  ingot  of  gold,  or  anything    eter.  with  i 


similar. 
B.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.    [BILLET-MOLDING.] 

2.  Saddlery : 

(1)  A  strap  which  enters  a  buckle. 

(2)  A  pocket  or  loop  which  receives  tho  end  of  a 
buckled  strap. 

billet-head,  a. 


A   cue  or   stick,    diminishing 

__        half  an  inch  or  less  in  diam- 

whicn  billiard-balls  are  pushed  along  the 


debased  coin.] 
Numis.  :  A   Ge 


table. 

billiard-mace,  «.  A  long  straight  stick  with  a 
head  at  the  point,  formerly  used  for  playing  bill- 
iards. 

billiard-marker,  s. 

1.  A  person,  generally  a  boy  or  young  man,  who    or  m. 
marks  the  points  and  games  at  billiards. 

2.  A  counting  apparatus  for  automatically  regis- 
Naut. :   A  piece  of  wood  at  the  bow  of  a  whale-    tcring  these. 

boat  around  which  the  harpoon-line  runs ;  a  logger- 
head. 


Lord  Dacre's  (  -illrn^i  irere  lit  hand.'* 

S'ott:  Lay  of  fie  Last  Minstrel,  if.  14. 

bll  -l8n,    «.      [Fr.    lillon=(l)    copper    coin,    (2) 


rman    coin-alloy   of    copper    and 


silver,  the  former  predominating. 

.  billot=m   a  , 

LET.]    Golc  or  silver  in  the  bar 


Prov.i 


,  s.    [Fr.  billot=(\)   a  block,  (2)  a  clog: 
o.]    [BUjL 


ibilllard-stlck,  *.    The  stick,  whether  mace  or 


bll  -low,    »bll    I5we,  s.    [In   Icel.    b-ila 
bolja;  Dan.  bolge;  Low  Ger.  bulge;  (M.  1 


a;  Sw. 
.)  Ger. 


billet-molding,  s. 


cue,  with  which  billiards  are  played. 


Arch.  :   An  ornament  used  in  string  courses  and       "  When  *^e  baL1,Sbe,5's^h?  8Jr,?ke  of  a  , 

the  archivolts  of  windows  and  doors.    It  consists    not  any  actlon  of  the  ba"'  but  bsre  P"881011-  '-'-«*'. 


,  i<  I* 


less  accurately  of  a  river. 


of  cyl  i  n  d  r  i  c  a  1 
blocks  with  in- 
tervals, the 
blocks  lying 
lengthwise  on  tho 
cornice,  some- 
times in  two 
rows,  breaking 
joints.  (Knight.) 

bll'-lSt,    f.    t.  Billet-molding. 

From  BILLET  (1),  u.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  Military: 

•     1.  To  direct  a  soldier  by  a  billet,  note,  or  ticket 
where  ho  is  to  lodge. 

"  Retire  thee  ;  go  where  thou  art  billeted: 
Away,  I  say."  Makeup.:  Othello,  ii.  3. 

2.  To    quarter    soldiers    upon    householders   or 
others. 

"The  counties  throughout  the  kingdom  were  so  in- 
censed, and  their  affections  poisoned,  that  they  refused 
to  suffer  the  soldiers  to  be  billeted  upon  them." — Claren- 
don. 


billiard-table,  ».  An  oblong  table  on  which  bill 
iards  are  played.^    In  European  countries,  until  a 


"Are  vain  as  billows  in  a  tossing  sea." 

Wordsieorth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 


billow-l 


(1)    billow,   and    (2) 


beaten,   a.    [Eng. 

very  recent  date  it  was  generally  about  twelve  feet    beaten.}    Beaten  by  the  Dillows.    (Lit.  &  fig.) 
long  and  six  feet  widOj  covered  with  fine  green  cloth,  ".    .    .    the  billou-beaten  fate 

surrounded  with  cushions,  and  containing  six  holes 


or  "  pockets."  In  America,  the  standard  billiard 
tables  are  smaller,  have  no  pockets,  and  the  game 
has  become  a  much  more  scientific  performance, 
depending  for  its  successful  issue  solely  upon  tho 
players'  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  reflected  motion 


Of  towering  statists." 
Jordan:  Divinity  and  Morality  in  Poetry,  3,  b. 

bll  -low,  r.  i.    [From  billow,  s.  (q.  v.)l     To  swell 
*°    I***"™   hoUow   and 


Play 
and 


angles  of  incidence  and  reflection.     Thologiti-       tbll  -lowed,  a.    [Eng.  billow;  -fd.]    Swelled  like 


. 
mate  game  is  what  is  termed  the  14-inch  balk-line    a  billow. 


bll'-low-Ing,  pr.par.  &  a.    [BILLOW.] 

"  The  billowing  snow,     .     .     ."  —  Prior 

bll  -I5w-f  ,  *bll'-l6w-le,  a.    [Eng.  billow;  -».] 
1.  Of  the  sea:  Swelling  into  billows. 

Pontus,  the  barren  and  billowy  sea."  —  Grote: 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
or,     wCre,     wolf,     work, 


game. 

"  Some  are  forced  to  bound  or  ily  upward,  nlmost   like 
ivory  balls  meeting  on  u  billiard-table.   — 7.'"(//'-. 

If  Other  obvious  compounds  with  tho  basic,  word 
billiard:  Billiard-room,   billiard-player,  &c. 
bll  -ling,  pr. par..  a.,&s.    [Bn.L,r.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  &  participial  adj. :  In  senses    '""'•  Greec'-  P'-  i-.  ch-  '• 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb.  2.    Of  foam:  Tossed  from  the  surface  of  billowjs. 

"The  strong pounc'd  eagle,  and  the  billing  dove."  "Descends  the  billowy  foam,    .    .    ." 

Dryrtett.  Thomson:  Seasons;  Spring,  379. 

sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pSt, 
e,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


whit,     fall,     father;     we,    wgt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit, 
whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cOr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


Billy 


3.  Of  the  roar  or  m  unnur  of  the  sea  :  Produced  by 
the  billows. 

"But  thou  art  swelling  on,  thou  deep! 

Through  many  an  olden  clime, 
Thy  billowy  anthem  ne'er  to  sleep 
Until  the  close  of  time." 

Hentans:  The  Sound  of  the  Sta. 

4.  Of  a  grave  :  Among  the  billows. 

"  But  just  escaped  from  shipwreck's  hillotcf/  grave, 
Trembles  to  near  its  horrors  named  again." 

Remans:  Sonnet,  80. 

1[  Tho  expression  now  common  is  a  watery  grave. 

BIl-l^(l),s.  [Dimin.  of  B«!=Wmiam.  Such  a 
name  might  be  expected  to  be  given  to  a  bird,  as 
Robin  Redbreast,  Tom-tit,  &c.] 

billy-biter,  «.  A  name  for  a  bird,  the  Blue  Tit 
(Parus  cceruleus')  .  [BLUE  TIT.  J 

billy-button,  s. 

Hort.  :  The  double-flowered  variety  of  Saxifraga 
<jranulata. 

If  Other  plants  are  also  locally  designated  by  the 
same  name. 

billy  whitethroat,  s.  A  name  for  a  bird,  the 
Garden  Warbler  or  Pettychaps  (Sylvia  hortensis). 

bll'-ljf  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Compare  Fr. 
bille  =  .  .  .  a  packer's  stick,  ...  a  rolling- 
pin.] 

1.  A  policeman's  baton. 

2.  Wool   manufacture:    A  slubbing-machine    in 
•which  tho  partially-compacted  slivers  of  wool,  in 
the  condition  of  cardings  or  rolls,  are  joined  end  to 
end   and  receive  a  slight   twist  —  the  preliminary 
operation  in  wool-spinning.    [SLCBBING-MACHINE.] 

billygate,  «. 

Wool  manufacture  :  The  moving  carriage  in  a 
.slubbing-machine. 


,  «.  [Apparently  from  billy,  dimin. 
•of  6i(i=William,  &c.  ;  cock,  but  why  so  called  is  not 
•obvious.] 

billycock  hat,  «.  A  vulgar  term  for  the  kind  of 
rfelt  hat  technically  called  a  deer-stalker.  Another 
••vulgar  name  for  it  is  a  pot-hat.  It  is  stiff  in  text- 
ure, and  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  soft  felt 
,hats  technically  named  Kossuths,  &c. 

*bll'-man,  a.    [BILLMAN.] 

fbl  -16  b-ate.  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  hi—  two,  and 
•Gr.  lobos=  (1)  the  lobo  or  lower  part  of  tho  ear,  (2) 
the  lobe  of  tho  liver,  (3)  a  legume.  (LoBE.)  In  Fr. 
inlobe.']  Two-lobed  ;  partly,  but  not  completely, 
divided  into  two  segments.  Bilobed  is  the  more 
.common  word  for  the  same  thing. 

bl'-lobed,  o.  [From  Lat.  prefix  bi,  Gr.  loboa 
/BtLOBATE),  and  suff.  -«d.]  Bilobate  (q.  v.). 

*bl'-l5c,  pa.  par.    [BiLUKEN.]    Surrounded. 
"  He  biloc  hem  and  smette  among." 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  2,684. 

bl-loc  -n-lar,  a.  [In  Fr.  biloculaire.  From  Lat. 
prefix  6t=two,  and  loculus—a  little  place;  a  coffin, 
a  bier,  also  a  compartment  ;  a  small  receptacle 
with  compartments  ;  dimin.  of  locus=a  place.] 

Bot.  :  Having  two  cells  or  compartments.  (Spe- 
cially used  of  the  interior  of  ovaries  and  ripe  peri- 
carps.) 

bl-loc-U-li'-na,  ».  [From  Lat.  prefix  6i=two,  and 
loculi.]  [BILOCULAR.]  D'Orbigny's  name  for  a 
genus  of  Foraminifera. 

*bl-16'-ken  (pa.  par.  beloked),  v.  t.  [From  A.  S. 
oe(ocian=behold,  see.]  To  look  about.  (Ormulum. 
2,917.) 

*bl-l5n  g,  prep.  [Eng.  prefix  bi,  and  long.~\ 
Alongside  of. 

"  The  reching  wurth  on  God  bilong." 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  2,058. 

*bi-loved,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [The  same  as  BELOVED 
<q.  v.).]  (Chaucer:  C.T.,a,429.) 

*bl-lu'-ken,  pa.  par.  [A.  S.  belucan  (pret.  beleac. 

I  a.  par.  foe/ocen=tolock  up,  to  inclose,  to  shut  up.] 
nclosed;  shut  up.    [BELOCK,  BILOC.] 

"Al  is  biltiken  in  Codes  hand." 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  104. 

*bI-lum'-pSn,  pa.  par.    [BiLiMPEN.] 

bll  -wa,  bale,  «.  The  name  given  in  the  Mahratta 
•country,  and  some  other  parts  of  India,  to  a  tree  of 
the  Orange  family—  the  Bengal  Quince  (fEgle  Mar- 
melos),  a  thorny  tree  with  ternato  leaves  and  a 
smooth  yellow  fruit  with  a  hard  rind.  [OEoLE, 
•QUINCE.] 

bi-mac'-n.-late,  bl-mac'-u-la-ted,  a.  [From 
X*at.  prefix  bi  =  two,  and  macnJatus,  pa.  par.  of 
inaculo,  to  make  spotted;  macula,  a  spot,  sun.  -€d; 
in  Fr.  bimac.ule.~\ 

Biol.  :  Having  two  spots. 

*bl-ma  -len,  v.  t.  [From  A.  S.  prefix  bi,  and  mal 
=a  spot,  a  mole.]  To  spot.  (Fieri  Plowman,  B. 
otiv.  4.) 
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W-m&'-njJ,,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.  prefix  bi=two,  and 
manu£=a  hand.] 

Zodl.:  Cuvier's  name  for  the  first  and  highest 
order  of  Mammalia.  Its  characteristic  is  that  tho 
two  anterior  extremities  are  formed  into  hands, 
while  the  two  hinder  ones  are  real  feet.  This  dif- 
ference does  not  obtain  oven  in  tho  highest  member 
of  the  Monkey  or  Quadrumanous  order.  Cuvier 
includes  under  the  Bimana  only  a  single  genus— 
Homo,  or  Man. 

fbl'-mane,  a.  [Fr.  bimane.  From  Lat.  prefix 
ot=two,  and  manus=a  hand.]  Having  two  hands. 

bi  ma  npiis,  a.  [Lat.  6i=doubly,  and  manus=^ 
a  hand.]  Two-handed. 

"A  sleek  bimanous  animal." — O.  Eliot:  Scenes  of  Cleri- 
cal Life,  p.  208. 

bl-mar -gin-ate,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  Zu'=two, 
and  marginatus,  pa.  par.  of  margino=to  furnisli 
with  a  margin  or  border;  margo,  genit*  marginis= 
an  edget  a  border,  margin.  In  Fr.  bimargin&.] 

Biol. :  I)ouble-bordered. 

*bl-mat'-t§r,  *.  [O.  En*?.  &f=by  and  by,  and 
matter.']  Unimportant  matters. 

"  I  eschewe  to  vse  simulation  in  bimatters." — Fox:  Mar- 
tyrs, p.  748. 

*bl-ma  ze,  *bl-ma  -sen,  v.  t.  [The  same  as 
BEMAZE  (q.  T.).]  (Chester Mysteries.)  (Stratmann.) 

bi-me -<U-al,  a.  [In  Ger.  bimedial.  From  Lat. 
prefix  frt=two.  and  medfus— middle.] 

Geom. :  Made  up  of  tho  sum  of  two  medial  lines. 

Bimedial  line,  First  Bimedial  Line :  A  line  pro- 
duced by  adding  together  two  medial  lines,  com- 
mensurable only  in  power ;  it  is  incommensurable 
with  either  of  these  taken  singly.  Thus,  if  two 
straight  lines,  a  and  *2a2.  stand  to  each  other  tho 
one  as  a  side  and  the  other  as  a  diagonal  of  the 
same  square,  they  are  incommensurable,  though  a2 
and  2a2  are  not.  Their  sum  (the  bimedial  line)  is 
a  -f-  v2«2,  which  is  incommensurable  with  both  a 
and  <\2a2. 

*bl-mer-den,  v.  t.  [In  Ger.  bemelden.']  To  de- 
nounce. {Wright:  Anecdota  Literaria.)  (Strat- 
mann.) 

fbl-mem -bral,  a.  [From  Lat.  bi=two,  mem- 
fcr«m=members,  and  Eng.  ,-ntlix  -aZ.]  Having  two 
members.  (Used  chiefly  of  sentences.) 

*bl-m3n',  s.  [From  A.  S.  bemcenen,  v.]  [BiMENE.] 
Complaint,  cry. 

"And  [he]  to  God  made  hise  bimen." 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodwt,  2,894. 

*bl-mene,  *by-mene  (pret.  *biment,  *bimente), 
v.  t.  [A.  S.  bemcenan  (pret.  bimcende)  =  to  bemoan.] 
[BEMOAN.] 

1.  To  bemoan,  to  weep  for,  to  wail  for. 

"in  daiyes  wep  Israel 
For  his  dead    .    .    .    and  biment  it  wel." 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  4,149-50. 

2.  Reflexively :  To  make  one's  complaint;  to  com- 
plain. 

Ghe  bimente.  hire  to  Abraham." 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  1,217. 

*bl-m£n'-lng,  pr.  par.    [BIMENE.] 

fbl-men  -sal,  a.  [Lat.  prefix  &t=two,  and  men- 
sis,  a  month.]  Occurring  once  in  two  months* 
[BIMONTHLY.] 

fbl-mest'-rl-al,  a.  [From  Lat.  bimcstri(s),  and 
Eng;.  suffix  ~aL  In  Fr.,  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  bimes- 
treT]  Continuing  for  two  months. 

bl-mS-tal'-lIc,  a.    [METALLIC.] 

bl-met'-al-lls.m,  s.    [METAL.] 

bl-met'-al-llst,  s.    [METAL.] 

blnr-molle, «.    [Ital.] 

Music:  A  flat,  I?.    [BEMOL.] 

bi'-mftnth-iy.  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  bi,  and  Eng. 
monthly.]  Happening,  leaving,  starting,  Ac.,  once 
in  two  months ;  as,  a  bimonthly  mail,  a  mail  which 
is  dispatched  once  in  two  months.  [BDEBNBAL.] 

*bi-mor'ne,  *bi-mar'-n§n,  v.  t.  [The  same  as 
BEMOUEN  (q.  v.).]  (O.  Eng.  Horn.,  i.  49.) 

*bi-mowe,  *by-mowe,  v.  /.  [O.  Fr.  mowe=a  grin, 
a  laugh  ;  Eng.  mow,  with  tho  same  meaning.]  To 
mock,  laugh  at. 

"The  Lord  schal  bimowe  hem."— Wycl iffe  (Purvey), 
Psalms  ii.  4. 

bi-mns -CU>lar,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  61'= two* 
and  Eng.  muscular—  pertaining  to  the  muscles.] 
[MUSCLE.] 

Conchol.:  Having  two  muscles,  and  consequently 
two  muscular  impressions  on  the  shell.  (Kirby.) 

*bln,  portions  of  verb.  [A.  S.  beonde,  par.  of  beon, 
beonne=to\)e  \itie  fteo»i=we  are.]  Portions  of  the 
verb  to  be.  [BE,  BEN.] 

1.  Been.     (HaUiwell;  Torrent  of  Portugal.) 

2.  Are. 

"  If  thou  hast  formed  right  true  vertues  face  herein, 
Vertue  her  selfe    can    best    discerne  to  whom  they 
written  bin."  Spenser:   Verses. 


binary 


3.  Were.    (Nares.) 

4.  Is. 

If  It  occurs  in  this  sense  in  some  editions  of 
Shakespeare,  but  in  a  song  which  ho  may  have 
intended  to  be  archaic. 

"With  every  thing  that  pretty  bin." 

Shakesp.;  (.'ymbeline,  ii.  5. 

In  the  Globe  edition  of  Shakespeare  bin  is  altered 
to  is  in  this  quotation. 

bin,  s.  [A.  S.  bin,  binne  =  a  manger,  crib,  bin, 
hutch,  or  trough.  In  Dan.  bing;  Dut.  ben  =  a  bas- 
ket, a  hamper ;  Lat.  henna  (originally  a  Gael,  word) 
=  a  kind  of  carriage ;  Wel.  ben,  men=fn  wain,  a  cart.] 
A  box,  or  other  inclosed  place,  where  corn,  bread, 
wine,  or  anything  similar  is  kept.  Hence  such 
compounds  as  corn-bin,  coal-bin,  <fcc. 

"The  most;  convenient  way  of  picking  hops  is  into  a 
long,  square  frame  of  wood  called  a  bin." — Mortimer. 

bin,  interj.  [Variation  of  ban,  v.,  in  the  sense  of 
curse,  anathema  upon.]  A  curse,  an  imprecation. 
(Jamieson. ) 

"  Bin  thae  biting  clegs." — Jamieson. 

bl-na',  vl-na'  s.  [In  Hindust.bm;  Hindi, bina; 
Mahratta,  vfno.1  An  Indian  guitar,  with  a  long 
finger-board,  and  a  gourd  attached  to  each  end. 
Seven  strings  or  wires  wound  round  pegs  in  the 
usual  way  are  attached  to  tho  finger-board— four  on 
the  surface  and  three  at  the  sides.  The  instrument 
has  about  twenty  frets.  In  the  performance,  one 
gourd  ia  rested  on  tho  left  shoulder  and  the  other 
on  the  right  hip.  (Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

fbln-a-cle,  s.    [BINNACLE.] 

tbi'-nal,  a.  [From  Lat.  6m(t)=two,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -aZ.]  [BINARY.]  Double,  twofold. 

"  Binal  revenge  all  this." 
Ford:  Witch  of  Edmonton,  iii.  2.    (Richardson.) 

*bi-nam,  pret.  ofv.    [BENIM,  BINIMEN.] 

*bl  -name,  s.  [BYNAME.]  (Chaucer :  Boeth. 
2,333.) 

bl-nar-yS  *bl'-nar-le,  a.&s.  [In  Fr.  Mnatre; 
Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  binario.  From  Lat.  6i*nar»iw= 
consisting  of  twoj  bini=two  by  two,  two  apiece; 
from  bit  with  the  distributive  term  nus.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  two,  double,  dual. 

*B.  As  subst. ;  That  which  constitutes  two. 

"To  make  two  or  a  binary,  which  is  the  first  number, 
add  but  one  unto  one."— Fotherby:  Atfieamastix,  p.  307. 

IT  Binary  was  of  old  used  as  an  antithesis  to 
unity ;  now  in  such  a  case  duality  is  the  word 
employed. 

"In  nature  are  two  supreme  principles, 
As,  namely,  unity  and  binary." 

Davies:  Wittea  Pilgrimage,  Q.  t,  b. 

Binary  arithmetic:  A  method  of  notation  in- 
vented by  Leibnitz,  but  which  appears  to  have  been 
in  use  in  China  about  4,000  years  ago.  As  the  term 
binary  implies,  there  are  only  two  characters  in 
this  notation ;  those  are  1  and  0.  By  it,  our  1  is  noted 
by  1,  our  2  by  10, 3  by  11,  4  by  100, 5  by  101, 6  by  110, 7 
by  111,  8  by  1000, 9  by  1001.  10  by  1010,  <fcc.  The  prin- 
ciple is  that  0  multiplies  by  2  in  place  of  by  10,  as  on 
the  common  system.  Some  properties  of  numbers 
may  be  more  simply  presented  on  this  plan  than  on 
tho  common  one;  but  the  number  of  places  of 
figures  required  to  express  a  sum  of  any  magnitude 
is  a  fatal  objection  to  its  use.  Indeed^  Leibnitz 
himself  did  not  recommend  it  for  practical  adop- 
tion. 

Binary  compound: 

Chem. :  A  compound  of  two  elements,  or  of  an 
element  and  a  compound  performing  tho  function 
of  an  element,  or  of  two  compounds  performing 
the  functions  of  elements. 

"Among  the  secondary  organic  products  of  the  vege- 
table class,  we  meet  a  few  instances  of  binary  compounds 
of  simple  elements." — Todd  A  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat., 
Vol.  I.  (Introd.),  p.  8. 

Binary  engine :  Usually  an  engine  having  one 
cylinder,  the  piston  being  impelled^  by  steam, 
which,  having  done  its  work  there,  is  exhausted 
into  another  part  of  the  apparatus,  where  it  is 
allowed  to  communicate  its  unutilized  heat  to  some 
liquid  volatile  at  a  lower, temperature^ the  vapor 
of  this  second  liquid,  by  its  expansion  in  a  second 
cylinder,  yields  additional  useful  force.  Ether, 
chloroform,  and  bisulphide  of  carbon,  have  all  been 
tried.  (Knight.) 

Binary  form: 

Music:  The  form  of  a  movement  which  is  founded 
on  two  principal  themes  or  subjects.  [SONATA 
FORM.]  (Stainer  cfc  Barrett.) 

Binary  logarithms:  A  system  of  logarithms  de- 
vised by  Euler  for  facilitating  musical  calculations. 
Instead  of  having,  like  the  common  system  of 
logarithms,  1  as  tho  logarithm  of  10,  and  43,429,448 
as  tho  modulus,  it  had  1  as  the  logarithm  of  2,  and 
the  modulus  1,442,695. 

Binary  measure:  Common  time,  that  is,  in  which 
the  time  of  rising  is  equal  to  that  of  falling.  [Tonic 
SOL-FA.] 


boll,     b6y;     p6ut,    J<5wl;     cat,     c.ell,     chorus,     §nin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -$ion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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bind-rail 


Binary  number :  A  number  composed  of  two  units. 

Binary  scale: 

Arith.:  A  uniform  scale  of  notation,  the  ratio  of 
"which  is  two. 

Binary  star:  A  star  which,  closely  examined  by 
the  telescope,  is  found  to  consist  of  two  stars  revolv- 
ing around  their  common  center  of  gravity.  In 
some  cases  they  are  colored  differently  from  each 
other.  In  1808  Sir  William  Herschel  discovered 
that  Gamma  Leonis,  Epsilon  Bpotis?  Zeta  Herculis, 
Delta  Serpentis,  and  Gamma  Virginis  are  revolving 
double  stars,  and  others^  including  Castor,  have 
since  been  added  to  the  list,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  later  discoveries  having  been  made  by  Mr.  D.  S. 
Burnham  of  Chicago.  This  well  known  authority 
is  now  connected  with  the  observatory  of  the  North 
Western  University.  The  period  of  revolution  in 
various  cases  has  been  determined.  It  is  found  to 
vary  from  43  to  more  than  1,200  years. 

Binary  system: 

ZoQL,  <£c.:  A  system  of  classification  by  which 
each  sub-kingdom,  class,  order,  &c.,  is  perpetually 
divided  into  two,  the  one  with  a  positive  and  tho 
other  with  a  negative  character,  till  genera  are 
reached.  For  instance,  on  this  system,  the  animal 
sub-kingdom  is  divided  into  Vertebrata  and  Inver- 
tebrata.  that  is,  animals  which  have,  and  animals 
which  have  not,  vetebrae.  The  first  is  a  natural 
combination ;  the  second  is  not  so,  for  several  of  its 
more  or  less  subordinate  sections,  such  as  Articu- 
lata,  Mollusca,  &c.,  are  as  distinct  from  each  other 
as  the  Vertebrata  are  from  the  Invertebrata  in  gen- 
eral. The  Rev.  Prof.  Fleming  was  the  great  advocate 
of  the  Binary  or  Dichotomous  system,  which  he 
carried  out  in  his  "  Philosophy  of  Zoology  "  and  his 
"British  Animals,"  while  Swainson,  one  of  the 
great  apostles  of  the  rival  Quinary  system,  was  its 
determined  foe. 

fl  Binary  or  dichotomous  systems,  although  regulated 
by  a  principle,  are  among  the  most  artificial  arrange- 
ment** that  nave  been  ever  invented." — Swainson.  Geog. 
Class,  of  Animals,  §  250. 

Binary  theory: 

Chem.:  A  hypothesis  proposed  by  Davy  to  reduce 
the  haloid  salts  (as  NaCl)  and  the  oxygen  salts  (as 
NaNOj)  to  the  same  type,  the  monad  CT  being 


nly  part' 

with  or  replace  an  element  or  another  radical, 
atomicity  for  atomicity.     Thus  the  dyad  radical 


Binate  Leaf. 


separate  state.    [See'RADiCAL.] 

bi'-nate,  a.  [From  Lat.  bint=two  by  two,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ate.'] 

Bot.:  Growing  two  together.    Having  two  leaflets 
growing  from  the  same  point 
at  the  apex  of  the  common 
petiole.    The  same  as  bifolio- 
late. 

bind,  *bynde,  *bin-den, 
*byn  -djfn  (p  r  e  t.  6  o  u  n  d, 
*bownd,  *bond ;  pa.  par. 
bound,  bounden*  *bownd, 
*6ond) ,  v.  t .  &  «.  [A.  S.  bindan, 
pret.  band,  bunde.  pa.  par. 
bunden=(l)  to  bind,  tie,  capt- 
ure, (2)  to  pretend :  gebindan 
(same  meaning) ;  Sw.  &  Icel. 
I'iit'in;  Dnu.binde;  Dut.  bin- 
den,  inbinden*  verbinden; 
Ger.  binden;  Goth,  bindan, 
gabindan ,'  Pcrs.  bandan,  ban- 
<udatt=to  bind,  to  shut ;  Hin- 
dust.  bdndhna  =  to  bind; 
Mahratta  bandhane;  Sansc. 
bandh.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally : 

1.  To  tie  or  fasten  artificially. 

(1)  To  tie  a  person  or  thing  by  means  of  cords, 
ropes,  chains,  or  anything  similar.    In  tho  case  of 
persons  this  may  bo  to  prevent  one  from  becoming 
free;  to  bandage  a  bleeding  wound;   to  serve  for 
utility  or  ornament,  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

"  .  .  .  binding  and  delivering  into  prisons  both  men 
and  women."—  Acts  xiii.  4. 

"  Gather  re  together  first  the  tares,  ami  bind  them  in 
bundles  to  burn  them." — Matthew  xiii.  30. 

"  Thou  shalt  bind  this  Hue  of  ncarlet  thread  in  the  win- 
dow, which  i  in m  didst  let  us  down  by." — Joshua  ii.  18. 

(2)  To  keep  in  shape  and  strengthen  by  means  of 
an  artificial  oand  or  border,  boards,  backs,  or  any- 
thing similar.     Used — 

(a)  Of  tho  border  sewed  on  a  carpet,  or  anything 
similar. 

(6)  Of  the  fastening  a  wheel  by  means  of  a  line. 
(c)  Of  tin1  stitching,  pressing,  and  cutting  a  book, 
and* of  placing  covers  upon  it.    [BOOKBINDING.] 
14  Was  ever  book,  containing  such  vile  matter, 
So  fairly  buundt" 

Sh<ike$p.;  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Hi.  2. 


"  Those  who  could  never  read  the  grammar. 
When  my  dear  volumes  touch  the  hammer, 
May  think  books  best,  as  richest  bound!" — Prior, 

2.  To  confine  or  restrain  by  physical  action. 
(Used  of  the  operations  of  nature  under  the  Divine 
control.) 

(1)  Operating  upon  persotis:  To  restrain  by  mor- 
bid action  from  movement.    Specially— 

(a)  In  the  case  of  one  bent  double  by  disease. 

"  And,  behold,  there  was  a  woman  which  had  a  spirit  of 
infirmity  eighteen  years,  and  was  bowed  together,  and 
could  in  no  wise  lift  up  herself.  .  .  .  And  ought  not 
this  woman,  being  a  daughter  of  Abraham,  whom  Satau 
hath  bound,  lo,  these  eighteen  years,  be  loosed  from  this 
bond  on  the  Sabbath  day?"— Luke  xiii.  11,  16. 

(6)  Any  hindering  of  the  flux  of  the  bowels,  or 
making  them  costive. 

"Rhubarb  hath  manifestly  in  it  parts  of  contrary  oper- 
ations; parts  that  purge  and  parts  that  bind  the  body." — 
Bacon. 

(2)  Operating   upon  things:  To  restrain    by  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  gravitation. 

"  He  bindeth  the  floods  from  overflowing."— Job  xxviii. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  exercise  restraint  or  moral  compulsion  upon 
the  human  mind,  heart,  conscience,  or  will,  or  upon 
the  will  of  any  of  the  inferior  animals. 

(a)  Upon  man:  By  natural  or  by  human  law,  by 
an  oath,  a  contract,  a  promise,  a  vow,  considera- 
tions of  duty,  kindness  shown  to  one,  an  overmas- 
tering moral  impulse,  or  some  other  influence  or 
necessity,  to  do  some  act  or  abstain  from  doing  it. 
"  The  law,  by  which  all  creatures  else  are  bound, 
Binds  man,  the  lord  of  all." 

Cotrper:  The  Task,  bk.  i. 

"...  traitors  who  were  ready  to  take  any  oath,  and 
whom  no  oath  could  bind."—Macaulay:  Hist.Eny.,  vol.  iv., 
ch.  xzii. 

(6)   Upon  one  of  the  inferior  animals, 
"  You  will   sooner,   by  imagination,  In'ii-i  a  bird  from 
singing,  than  from  eating  or  flying."— Bacon. 

2.  To  establish  by  a  judicial  decision ;  to  confirm ; 
to  ratify. 

"  .  .  .  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven."— Matt h ew  xvi.  19. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  contract  its  own  parts  together ;  to  grow  stiff 
and  hard. 

2.  To  make  costive. 

3.  To  be  obligatory. 

" The  promises  and  bargains  for  truck,  between  n  Swiss 
and  an  Indian,  in  the  woods  of  America,  are  bindimj  to 
them,  .  .  . "  —  Locke. 

C.  In  special  phrases:    (In  those  which  follow, 
bind  is  uniformly  transitive.) 

(1)  Bound  in  tlte  spirit:  Gr.  dedemenos  to  pneu- 
itt'iti,   lit.,  bound  to  the  spirit=bound  to  my  own 
spirit,  the  ardent  spirit  leading  forward  the  captive 
body  Bunder  a  resistless  impulse. 

"  And  now,  behold,  I  go  bound  in  the  spirit  unto  Jerusa- 
lem, not  knowing  the  things  that  shall  befall  me  there." 
— Acts  xx.  22. 

(2)  To  bind  an  apprentice.    [Bind  out.] 

(3)  To  bind  down:    To  restrain  one  from  perfect 
freedom  on  any  matter  by  inducing  him  to  come 
under  formal  written  stipulations  with  regard  to  it. 

(4)  To  bind  in:  To  shut  in,  so  as  to  make  one  feel 
like  a  prisoner.    Used— 

(a)  Of  a  physical  restraint  around  one. 

"In  such  a  dismal  place, 

Where  joy  ne'er  enters,  which  the  sun  ne'er  cheers, 
Bound  in  with  darkness,  overspread  with  damps." 

Drydtn. 

(6)  Of  a  moral  restraint. 

"Now  I'm  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confin'd,  bound  in 
To  saucy  doubts  and  fears." 

Saakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

(5)  To  bind  out,  or  simply  to  bind  an  apprentice, 
to  draw  out  indentures,  guaranteeing  his  services  to 
a  particular  master,  on  certain  conditions,  for  a 
specified  time. 

(6)  Law.  To  bind  over:  To  oblige  to  make  appear- 
ance in  a  court  of  law  under  penalties  for  failing  to 
do  so. 

"Sir  Roger  was  staggered  with  the  reports  concerning 
this  woman,  and  would  have  bound  her  over  to  the  county 
sessions." — Addison. 

(7)  To  bind  to: 

(i.)  To  place  under  indentures  or  contract,  or  any 
other  obligation  to  a  person. 

"Art  thou  bound  to  a  wife,  seek  not  te  be  loosed."— 
1  Cor.  vii.  27. 

(ii.)  To  impel  to  a  course  of  action. 
(a)  By  considerations  of  duty. 

"Though  I  am  bound  tn  every  act  of  duty, 
I  am  not  bound  to  that  all  slaves  arc  free  to." 

Hhrtkesp..-  Othello,  iii.  3. 


(6)  By  the  lower  propensities  of  one's  nature. 

•  If  still  thou  dost  retain 
The  same  ill  habits,  the  same  follies  too, 
Still  thou  art  bound  to  vice,  and  still  a  slave." 

Dryden. 

(8)  To  bind  up: 

(i.)  Lit.:  To  tie  up  with  bandages  or  anything; 
similar.     Used— 
(a)  Of  a  wound  tied  up  with  bandages. 

",  .  .  and  when  he  saw  him,  he  had  compassion  on 
him,  and  went  to  him.  and  bound  up  his  wounds." — Luke-- 
x.  33,  34. 

(6)  Of  anything  else. 

"Bind  up  the  testimony,  seal  the  law  among  my  dis- 
ciples."— Isaia h  viii,  16. 

(ii.)  Fig. :  To  confine,  to  restrain. 

"...  yet  it  is  not  the  only  cause  that  binds  up  the- 
understanding,  and  confines  it  for  the  time  to  one  object, 
from  which  it  will  not  be  taken  off."—  Locke. 

If  (a)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  the  verbs  to  bind 
and  to  tie:  "Binding  is  performed  by  circumvo- 
lution round  a  body;  tying,  by  involution  within, 
itself.  Some  bodies  are  bound  without  being  tied; 
others  are  tied  without  being  bound  {  a  wounded  leg 
is  bound  but  not  tied;  a  string  is  tied  but  not 
bound;  a  riband  may  sometimes  be  bound  round 
the  head,  and  tied  under  the  chin.  Binding*  there- 
fore, serves  to  keep  several  things  in  a  compact, 
form  together ;  tying  may  serve  to  prevent  one- 
single  body  separating  from  another;  a  criminal  is- 
bound  hand  and  foot  ;~he  is  tied  to  a  stake."  **  Bind- 
ing and  tying  likewise  differ  in  degree;  binding- 
serves  to  produce  adhesion  in  all  the  parts  of  a 
body;  tying  only  to  produce  contact  in  a  single- 
part."  Similarly,  in  the  figurative  use  of  the  terms,, 
a  "  bond  of  union  is  applicable  to  a  large  body  witoi 
many  component  parts;  a  fie  of  affection  marks  an. 
adhesion  between  individual  minds." 

(6)  To  bind,  to  oblige,  and  to  engage  are  thus  dis- 
criminated: "  Bind  is  more  forcible  and  coercive 
than  oblige ;  oblige  than  engage.  Wo  are  bound  by 
an  oath,  obliged  py  circumstances,  and  engaged  by 
promises.  Conscience  binds,  prudence  or  necessity 
oblige,  honor  and  principle  engage.  A  parent  is- 
bound  no  less  by  thela'w  of  his  conscience,  than  by 
those  of  the  community  to  which  he  belongs,  to  pro- 
vide for  his  helpless  offspring.  Politeness  obliges- 
men  of  the  world  to  preserve  a  friendly  exterior 
toward  those  for  whom  they  have  no  regard.  When, 
we  are  engaged  in  the  service  of  our  king  and  coun- 
try, we  cannot  shrink  from  our  duty  without 
exposing  ourselves  to  the  infamy  of  all  the  world. >r 
"A  debtor  is  bound  to  pay  by  virtue  of  a  written 
instrument  in  law;  he  is  obliged  to  pay  in  conse- 
quence of  the  importunate  demands  of  the  creditor; 
he  is  engaged  to  pay  in  consequence  of  a  promise- 
given.  A  bond  is  the  strictest  deed  in  law ;  an  obli- 
gation binds  under  pain  of  a  pecuniary  loss;  an 
engagement  is  mostly  verbal,  and  rests  entirely  om 
the  rectitude  of  the  parties."  (Crabb:  English, 
Synonyms.) 

bind,  *bynde  (English),  bind,  *blnde  (Scotch)* 
8.  [From  bind,  T.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  The  tendril  (7)  of  a  vine,  or  a  thin  shoot  (?)  of 
a  vine. 

"  Bynde,  a  twyste  of  a  wyne  (vyne,  P.):  Capriolus,  C.F."" 
— Prompt.  Part'. 

*2.  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  common  Honey- 
suckle or  Woodbine  (Lunicera  periclyrnetium,  Lin.) 

"  Bynde,  or  wode  bynde:  Corrigiola,  vitella,  Cath_ 
(edera  volubilts,  K.)."— Prompt.  Pan: 

1[  Common  bind:  Probably  both  Convolvulus; 
arvensis  and  C.  sepium.  [BINDWEED.] 

B.  Technically: 

I.  Hop-growing :  A  stalk  of  hops,  so  called  from* 
its  winding  round  a  pole  or  tree,  or  being  tied  to  it. 

"  The  two  best  sorts  are  the  white  and  the  grey  >•;,»'. 
the  latter  is  a  large  square  hop,  and  the  more  hardy." — 
Mortimer:  Art  of  Husbandry. 

II.  Music: 

1.  A  curved  lino,  ""s,  a  sign  which,  when  placed; 
over  two  notes  of  the  same  name  or  same  pitch,, 
enharmonically  changed,  directs  that  tho  two  un- 
to be  sustained  as  one.    It  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence at  points  of  syncopation  and  suspension.    It 
is  not  the  same  as  a  slur  (q.  v.J. 

2.  A  brace  (Fr.  accolade)  which  binds  together  the- 
separate  parts  of  a  score.     (Stainer  &  Barrett,  i 

III.  Metal-irorking :  Indurated  clay  when  mixed- 
with  oxide  of  iron. 

IV.  Fishing.    A  bind  of  eels:  A  quantity  consist- 
ing of  ten  strikes,  each  containing  twenty-five  eels,, 
or  250 in  all. 

bind-rail.  *. 

Hydraulic  Engineering:  A  piece  to  which  th&- 
heaqs  of  piles  are  secured  by  mortising  orotherwise.. 
serving  to  tie  several  of  them  together  and  as  a 
foundation  for  tho  flooring-joists  or  stringers.  A- 
cap. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wdrk,     wno,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      »,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


bindcorn 
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binime 


bind  -corn,  s.  [Eng.  bind;  corn.  So  called  from 
its  twining  around  the  stems  of  corn.]  A  plant, 
Polygonum  convolvulus,  (Scotch.) 

bind  -er,  *bin  de"re,  s.  [From  Eng.  bind,  v.,  and 
suff.  -er.  In  Dan.,  Dut.,  &  Ger.  binder;  Sw.,  in 
compos.,  bindare,  binder.} 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  One  who  binds. 

(a)  Sheaves,  or  anything  like  them,  literally  tied 
up. 

"  Three  binders  stood,  and  took  the  handfultt  reapt, 
From  boys  that  gather'd  quickly  up." — Chapman. 

(b)  Books.    (In  this  sense  generally  in  composi- 
tion, as  bookbinder.) 

2.  That  which  binds. 

(1)  A  fillet,  a  band. 

"  A  double  cloth  of  such  length  and  breadth  as  might 
flferve  to  encompass  the  fractured  member,  I  cut  from 
each  end  to  the  middle,  Into  three  binders."—  Wiseman. 

(2)  An  astringent. 

"  Ale  is  their  eating  and  their  drinking  surely,  which 
keeps  their  bodies  clear  and  soluble.  Bread  is  a  binder ; 
and,  for  that,  abolisht  even  in  their  ale." — Beaumuttt 
<fr  Fletcher:  Scornful  Lady. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Carp.:  A  tie-beam,  a  binding-joist  supporting 
transversely  the  bridging- joists  aoove  and  the  ceil- 
ing-joists Iwlow,  to  shorten  the  bearings.    (Knight.) 

2.  Shipbuilding:    A    principal   part  of    a    ship's 
frame,   such   as    keel,    transom,    beam,   knee,  &c. 
(Knight.) 

3.  Woodenware  and  timber  trade   (pi.  binders): 
The  long  pliant  shoots  of  hazel;  ash,  willows,  and 
similar  trees  which  have  elasticity  and  strength 
enough  to  make  them  useful  in  fastening  down 
newly-plucked  sedges,  in  making  close  fences  around 
rabbit-warrens,  sheep-folds,  &c. ;  in  forming  hurdles, 
and  in  tying  up  faggots  and  brooms.    In  various 
parts  of  the  English  speaking  world  they  are  called 
also  WITHERS,  WEEFS,  EDDERS,  or  RODEHS. 

4.  Agriculture: 

(1)  An  attachment  to  a  reaping-machine  which 
binds  the  gavels  into  sheares. 

(2)  A  wisp  of  straw,  a  cord,  wire,  or  other  band 
for  binding  a  sheaf  of  grain. 

5.  Weaving:   A  lever  applied  in  a  shuttle-box  to 
arrest  the  shuttle  and  prevent  its  rebounding. 

6.  Sew  ing- machine:  A  device  for  folding  a  bind- 
ing about  the  edge  of  a  fabric  and  sewing  it  thereto. 

7.  Bookbinding:    A  cover  for  music,  magazines, 
or  papers,    forming  a  temporary  binder   to   keep 
them  in  order  for  convenient  reference. 

binder-frame,  s.  A  hanger  with  adjustable 
bearings  by  which  the  angular  position  of  the 
shafting  may  bo  regulated  to  suit  the  plane  of 
motion  of  the  belting. 

binder's-board,  *. 

Bookbinding:  A  thick  sheet  of  hard,  smooth, 
calendered  pasteboard,  between  which  printed 
sheets  are  pressed  to  give  them  a  smooth  surface. 
Also  the  stiff  pasteboards  which  form  the  basis  of 
the  sides  of  book  covers. 

tblnd -er-^,  s.  [Eng.  fiend;  -ery.  In  Ger.  buch- 
binderei;  Dut.  binderij.']  A  place  where  binding  is 
carried  on.  Specially  a  place  where  books  are 
bound. 

blnd-hei  -mite,  s.  [Named  after  Bindheim,  who 
analyzed  and  described  it.  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ite. 
(Min.)  (q.  v.)]  A  mineral,  called  also  bleiuierite. 
It  occurs  amorphous,  reniform,  spheroidal,  encir- 
cling, or  in  other  forms  or  ways.  The  hardness  is  4 ; 
the  sp.  gr.  4'6O-5I05;  the  luster  resinous,  dull,  or 
earthy;  the  color  white,  gray,  brownish,  or  yellow- 
ish. Composition :  Antimonic  acid,  32'71-47'36 ; 
oxide  of  lead,  40'73-61;38;  water,  5-43-11-98,  with 
other  ingredients.  It  is  produced  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  various  antimonial  ores.  It  occurs  in 
various  portions  of  Europe. 

bind  -Ing,  *byn-dinge,  *byn-dynge,  pr.  par., 
a.  <fc  s.  [BIND,  r.] 

A.  As  present  participle :  In  senses  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  participial  adjective.    Specially— 

1.  Astringent. 

2.  Stiff  and  i;ard. 

"If  the  land  is  a  binding  land,  you  must  make  it  fine  by 
harrowing  of  it."— Mortimer. 

3.  Hindering;  restraining. 

"Even  adverse  navies  blessM  the  &iml/Hi/gale." 

Thomson.-  Liberty,  pt.  iv. 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  binding,  tying,  fastening,  or  other- 
wise restraining;    the  state  of  being  so  tied,  fast- 
ened, or  otherwise  restrained. 

2.  That  which  binds,  ties,  fastens,  or  otherwise 
restrains. 


1.  The  English  name  of  the  plants  belonging  to- 
the  extensive  genus  Convolvulus. 

IT  Bindweeds  (pi.)  is  the  English  designation.. 
given  by  Lindley  to  the  order  Convolvulacecp. 

2.  Smilax  aspera,  a  climbing  shrub,  a  native  of" 
the  south  of  France,  of  Italy,  <fcc. 

IT  Bindweed  is  the  local  name  of  several  other- 
species  of  plants.    It  is  applied  to  the  Gornrnoa. 
Ragwort  (Senecio  Jacobcea),  but  in  tlu§  P&SO  it  is 
really  a  corruption  of  Bunweed  (q.  v.), 
Black  Bindweed :  Polygonum  convolvulus,  L, 
Blue  Bindweed;  Solatium  dulcamara,  L.    (flen 
Jonson :  Vision  of  Delight.) 

Hooded  Bindweed*:  Plants  of  the  family  ConvoK 
vulaceae  and  the  genus  Calystegia.  Jt  is  only  a  book, 
name. 

Ivy  Bindweed:  Polygonum  convolvulus,  L. 
Nightshade  Bindweed :  Circcea  lutettana,  Lt 
Sea  Bindweed:  Convolvulus soldanella,  L, 
Small  Bindweed:  Convolvulus  arvensisj  Lx 
bind -With,  s.   [Eug.  bind,  and  with,*.    &o,«0tafr 
because  it  is  used  in  place  of  "  withs  "  or 
for  binding  up  other  plants.    (Prior.)  J    T 
atia  vitalba,  or  Travelers'  Joy. 

bind  wpod  (d  of  bind  mute),  a,  [Knw.  bind} 
-wood  =  the  wood  that  binds.]  A  Scoteh  uarao  £or- 
Ivy  (Hedera  helix).  (Jamieson.) 

fblne,  *byne,  s.    [From  bind.'}    Tho  running  op 
climbing  stem  of  a  plant.     (Used  esj>ecially  of  thft 
hop  plant.)    [BIND,  s.,  B.  I.]    (Gardner.) 
IT  Great  Bines:  A  plant,  Convolvulus  sepium,  Lt 

[BlNEWEED.] 

*bln-e-6the,  *bl-ne-then,  prep.  &  advt  Thfc- 
samo  as  BENEATH  (q.  v.). 

bl-ner'-vate,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  fe/^two,  and 
Eng.  Hert'ate=pertaining  to  a  nerve.]  [XfiBVE.] 

Bot. :  Two-nerved.  Applied  to  leaves  which  liavd- 
two  raised  "  nerves  "  or  i4  veins  "  along  their  loaf. 

*bi-nethe,    *bi-ne-then,   prep.   &   adv.     [BE*- 

NEATH.J 

bine-weed,  s.  [J9ine=bind,  and  weed.'}  \  name- 
sometimes  given  to  a  plant,  Convolvulus  M^pium^ 
more  commonly  called  Bindweed  (q.  v.).  (Britten^ 
<&  Holland.) 

blng  (1),  (Scotch  &  O.  Enfj.),  8.  [Sw,  t>vng«  «  t± 
heap ;  Iccl.  bingr.  Binge  in  Dan.  means,  n.o,$  a^Jjcap. 
but  a  bin.] 

1.  Gen.:  A  heap. 

"  Quhen  thay  depulye  the  mekil  btna  (if  <juhet«," 

Douglas-.  Virfffl, 113,  49. 
"  Potato-/* in gs  are  snugged  up  fraa  skaith 
O'  coming  winter's  biting,  frpsty  breath." 

Hums;  The  Briys  p/'-4^f, 

2.  Spec. :  A  pile  of  wood,  immediately  deslguod  a*- 
a  funeral  pile. 

"ThegreteWnff  was  vpbeilrlk  wele, 
Of  :iik  treis,  and  fyrren  echydip  dry, 
\Vythin  the  secret  cloys,  vijqer  the  sky." 

Duitylas:  Virgil,  117,  48. 

*T  Bingin  the  last  examplo  is  the  rendering  of  Latu 
pyra. 

blng  (2),  b7nge,  *.  [Ban.  bing=&  blnn,  a  bin; 
A.  S.  bm=a  bm,  a  trough.]  A  trough.  The  same  aft. 
BIN,  BINXE  (q.v.). 

Mining:  A  place  for  receiving  ore  ready  fof- 
smelting. 

bing-hole,  s.  The  opening  through  which  ore- 
ready  for  smelting  is  thrown. 

bing-ore,  s.    The  largest  and  best  of  t\\Q  ore, 

bing-stead,  «.  The  place  where  the  host  of  th«- 
ore  (bing-ore)  is  thrown  when  ready  for  the  mor*- 
chant. 

blng,  r.  /.  [From  bing,s.  (q.  v.)]  TQ  put  into  fc. 
heap.  Used — 

(a)  Gen. :  Of  anything. 

"The  hairst  wan  ower,  the  barnynrd,  flll'd, 
The  'tatoes  biny'd,  the  mart  was  kilJ'd,"  Ac, 

Blackwood's  Maynyine,  December,  1822. 

(b)  Spec.:  Of  the  accumulation  of  money, 

"Singin  upo*  the  verdant  jjlain, 
Ye'll  friiitf  up  siller  o'  yir  iiin." 

Tarras:  Poems,  p.  48.     (Jamteton.) 

*bl-nime,  *be-nome,  *bi-ni-men,  *bl  no-m*tt: 
(pret.  binam,  pa.  par.  benumen),  v.  t.  [A,  S,  benimctn^ 
pret.  bemim,  pa.  par.  benumen  =  (1)  to  deprive,  t<k 
take  away,  (2)  to  stupefy,  to  benumb ;  be,  and  niman. 
=  to  take  away.] 

1.  To  take  away. 

"  Fro  me  thine  doutres  bt^ntmen." 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exudittf,  1,  7, 

2.  To  rescue. 

"  Ic  ware  al  that  thu  was  ln'numen." 

Story  of  Genes  is  and  Exodus,  2,878, 

3.  To  place. 

"His  heued  under  fote  hi.numfn." 

Story  t>f  Genesis  and  Egoi'tis,  87flj 

4.  To  use. 

"  Sichem,  sithen,  hire  ille  btnatn.'1 

Slitry  of  Genesis  and  Ex()dn*t  1,706. 

btfil,     b6y;     p6ut,    jowl;     cat,     ^ell,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     ^enophon,     e3fist.    ph  •.  t. 
-clan,      -tian  —  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -^ion,      -§ion  —  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel, 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Bookbinding.  Spec. :  The  art  of  putting  covers 
on  a  book.    [BOOKBINDING.] 

2.  Fencing:  A  method  of  securing  or  crossing  an 
opponent's  sword    by  means   of   pressure    accom- 
panied with  a  spring  of  the  wrist. 

3.  Naut.,  Shipbuilding,  <£c.  (pi  bindings): 

(a)  The  timbers  of  a  ship  which  hold  the  frames 
together.     Such   are    the   beams,    knees,   clamps, 
water-ways,  &c. 

(b)  The  iron  wrought  around  the  dead-eyes. 

binding-cloth,  s. 

Cloth  Manuf.:  Dyed  and  stamped  muslin  for 
covering  books.  The  dyed  cloth  is  passed  between 
engraved  rollers,  or  is  worked  after  being  cut  into 
patterns  of  the  required  size.  The  engraved  cylin- 
ders of  hard  steel  confer  the  impress  character- 
istic of  the  back  and  sides  along  with  embossed 
designs  over  the  surface  in  sharp  relief.  It  is  a 
cheap  and  good  substitute  for  leather,  which  it  has 
nearly  superseded  for  general  use. 

binding-guide,  s. 

fn  Sewing-machines :  A  device  adapted  to  receive 
a  binding  and  fold  it  about  the  edge  of  a  piece  of 
material  to  be  bound.  Two  methods  have  been 
tried.  1.  A  flattened  tube  folded  gradually  on  itself 
longitudinally  from  near  its  receiving  to  its  deliv- 
ering end,  but  with  a  space  left  for  the  edge  of  the 
material.  2.  Adjustable  hooks  projecting  through 
the  face  of  a  guide  and  facing  each  other;  the  bind- 
ing is  directed  by  the  guide  and  hooks,  the  material 
to  be  bound  rests  between  the  hooks,  and  the  latter 
are  adjustable,  to  lap  the  binding  more  or  less  on 
either  side.  Some  binders  turn  in  or  hem  the  edges 
of  a  bias  strip  of  cloth  as  it  is  applied  for  a  binding. 

binding-Joist,  s. 

Carp. :  A  binder,  a  ioist  whose  ends  rest  upon  the 
wall-plates,  and  which  support  the  bridging  or  floor 
joists  above  and  the  ceiling  joists  below.  The  bind- 
ing-joist is  employed  to  carry  common  joists  when 
the  area  of  the  floor  or  ceiling  is  so  large  that  it  is 
thrown  into  bays.  With  large  floors  the  binding- 
joists  are  supported  by  girders.  [GIRDER.]  Bind- 
ing-joists should  have  the  following  dimensions : 
Length  of  Bearing,  feet  6  8  10  12  14  16  18  20 

Depth inches6    7      8      9    10    11    12    13 

Width inches  4    4>i  5      5#  6     6V2  7      7>/3 

(Knight.) 

binding-plate,  s.  One  of  the  side  plates  of  a 
puddling  or  boiling  furnace,  which  are  tied  together 
by  bolts  across  the  furnace,  and  by  flanges,  and 
serve  to  bind  the  parts  of  the  furnace  together  and 
prevent  the  spreading  of  the  arched  roofs  of  the 
furnace  and  iron  chamber.  [PtTDDLiNG-FTJENACE.] 

binding-rafter,  s. 

Carp. :  A  longitudinal  timber  in  a  roof,  support- 
ing the  rafters  at  a  point  between  the  comb  and 
eave. 

binding-screw,  s.  A  set-screw  which  binds  or 
clamps  two  parts  together.  The  term  is  applied, 
especially  in  instruments  of  graduation  and  meas- 
urement, to  a  screw  which  clamps  a  part  in  a  given 
position  of  adjustment.  For  instance,  the  screw  by 
which  the  wire  of  a  galvanic  battery  is  held  in  close 
contact  with  other  metallic  portions  in  the  circuit 
is  regarded  as  a  bind  ing-screw.  (Knight.) 

binding-screw  clamp, «. 

Galvanixm :  A  device  used  with  voltaic  batteries ; 
the  lower  portion  is  a  clamp  for  the  zinc  or  copper 
element,  which  is  suspended  in  the  bath ;  the  upper 
has  a  hole  for  the  conductor-wire,  and  a  screw 
which  comes  forcibly  down  upon  it  to  insure  con- 
tact. 

binding-strakes,  a.  pi. 

Shipbuilding:  Thick  strakes,  planking,  or  wales, 
at  points  where  they  may  be  bolted  to  knees,  shelf- 
pieces,  &c. 

binding-Wire,  s.  The  wrapping-wire  for  attach- 
ing pieces  which  are  to  be  soldered  together,  or  to 
hold  in  intimate  contact  the  parts  concerned  in  a 
voltaic  circuit. 

bind  -Ing-1^,  adv.  [Eug.  binding;  -/*/.]  In  such 
manner  as  to  bind. 

bind -Ing-ness,  «.  [Eng.  binding;  -ness.']  The 
quality  of  being  binding;  that  is,  of  having  force 
to  bind.  (Coleridge.) 

bind  -In&s.,  s. 

Shipbuilding.    [BINDING,  C.] 

bin -die,  s.  [A.  S.  bindele  =  n  binding,  tying,  or 
fastening  with  oands.  In  Sw.  bimieJ=bandago,  a 
fillet ;  Dan.  &  Dut.  bindzel.  From  Sw.  binda;  Dan. 
binde ;  Dut.  &  Ger.  binden=to  bind.]  The  cord  or 
rope  that  binds  anything,  whether  made  of  hemp 
or  straw.  (Scotch.)  (Jamieson.) 

bind  -weed,  s.  [Eng.  bind;  «?eerf=the  weed  that 
hinds,  so  called  from  its  long,  slender,  twining 
stem.) 


bink 

blnk,  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  press  down,  so 
•as  to  deprive  anything  of  its  proper  shape.  (Used 
principally  of  shoes  when,  by  careless  wearing,  they 
•are  allowed  to  fall  down  in  the  heels.)  (Jamieson.) 

blnk  (1),  s.  [In  Dut.  bank=a  bench,  a  pew:  a 
'bank,  or  a  shelf.]  [BANK,  BENCH,  BENK.] 

1 .  A  bench. 

(a)  In  a  general  sense :  Any  bench  or  seat. 

(b)  Spec. :  The  long  seat  before  the  fire  in  a  coun- 
try-house. 

2.  A  bank;  an  acclivity. 

IT  Bink  of  a  peat-moss:  The  perpendicular  part 
•of  a  peaHnqss  from  which  the  laborer  who  stands 
•opposite  to  it  cuts  his  peats.  (Statis.  Ace.  of  Scot- 
•land.) 

3.  A  plate-rack,  consisting  of  shelves  on  which 
Dlates  are  kept. 

"...  while  she  contemplated  a  very  handsome  and 
••good-humored  face  in  a  broken  mirror,  raised  upon  the 
fiink  (the  shelves  on  which  the  plates  are  disposed)  for 
her  special  accommodation." — Scott:  Bride  of  Lammtr- 
•vnoor,  ch.  xii. 

bink-side,  s.  The  side  of  the  long  seat  before  the 
fire.  (Tarras,  Poems.) 

blnk  (2),s.    [From  Eng.  bin,  or  Scotch  bunker  (?) 

Cotton  Manuf. :  A  sack  of  cotton  in  a  bin  or  on 
"the  floor,  consisting  of  successive  layers  of  cotton 
from  different  bales  laid  in  alternating  strata,  in 
•order  to  blend  them.  Tho  supply  of  cotton  for  tho 
machinery  is  taken  by  raking  down  the  take  so  as 
to  mix  the  cotton  of  the  successive  layers  at  each 
take. 

•blnn  (!),«.    [BiN.] 

*blnn  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Jamieson  suggests 
TVel.  byddin=a  troop,  a  company.]  The  whole  of 
tho  reapers  employed  on  the  harvest-field.  (Ja- 
•tnieson.) 

bln'-na,  pres.  indie.  A  2d  per.  imper.  of  v.  [Be, 
•and  na=not.]  Be  not.  (Scotch  and  Promncial  Eng.) 

"I  ken  naebody  but  my  brother,  Monkbarns  himsell, 
Trad  gae  through  the  like  o't,  if,  indeed,  it  binna  yon,  Mr. 
Xovel."—  Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xi. 

bln'-na-cle,  tbin-a-cle,  *bit-ta-cle,  s.  [In  Sp. 
•6ftocoro=a  binnacle;  Port,  b itacola  =  a  binnacle; 
FT.  habitacle=a  habitation,  a  binnacle;  Lat.  hab- 
iticulum= a  dwelling-place,  a  habitation;  habito= 
to  dwell,  to  inhabit ;  frequent  of  habeo=to  have.] 

Nautical : 

1.  (Of  the  older  and  more  correct  form  bittacle) : 
•'Same  meaning  as  2  (q.  v.). 

"  Bittacle,  a  timber  frame,  where  the  compass  stands 
H»fore  the  steersman."—  Olussog.  Nov.,  2d  ed.  (1719.) 

1T  The  same  form  is  in  Martin's  Old  English  Diet. 
<1754)  and  Johnson's  Diet.  (1773).  In  these  and 
•others  of  similar  dates,  bittacle  alone  occurs.  Sher- 
idan's Diet.,  4th  ed.  (1797) ,  has  both  binacle  and 
•bittacle,  and  under  the  latter  these  words  occur: 
""now  usually  called  binacle."  Thus  apparently 
tho  transition  from  bittacle  to  binnacle  was  made 
between  the  years  1773  and  1797.  Todd  (2d  ed.,  1827) 
•omits  binnacle  and  goes  back  to  bittacle.  Webster 
<ed.  1848)  has  both  binnacle  and  bittacle,  giving  the 
"lull  explanation  of  the  word  under  the  former 
-spelling. 

2.  (Of  the  modern  and  corrupt  spelling  binnacle, 
."probably  from  its  being  erroneously  supposed  to 
•mean  a  little  binnor  bin):  A  wooden  case  or  box 

in  which  the  compass  on  board  a  ship  is  kept  to 
Drotect  it  from  injury.  A  light  is  placed  within  it 
•at  night  to  insure  that  its  indications  arc  seen.  It  is 

placed  immediately  in  front  of  the  wheel  or  steering 
-apparatus,  and  secured  to  the  deck,  usually  by 
metal  stays.  Tho  after  portion  has  glass  windows, 

BO  that  the  compass  is  at  all  times  visible  to  the 
•helmsman,  who  stands  at  tho  wheel. 

*blnne,  s.  [A.  S.  Mnne=abin,  a  trough.]  A  tem- 
porary inclosure  for  preserving  grain.  [BiN.] 
<Scotch.) 

•bln-nen,  prep.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  binnan  =  within.] 
"Within. 

"And  it  worth  soth  binnen  swilc  sel." 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  1,032. 

tbln'-nSr,  r.  i.  [Perhaps  from  Wei.  buanacor= 
•swift;  fe«cmred=rapid.] 

Of  wheels:  To  move  round  rapidly  with  a  whir- 
"Ting  sound.  (Jamieson.) 

bln'-nlte,  s.  [From  the  valley  of  Binnen,  Binnin, 
•or  Binnenthal  in  Switzerland,  where  it  occurs ; 
Buff.  -He  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A  brittle  mineral  with  isometric  crystals ;  hard- 
'•aess,  4'5 ;  sp.  gr.,  4*477  ;  luster,  metallic ;  color,  brown- 
ish, greenish,  or  on  a  fresh  fracture  black ;  streak. 
«herry-red.    Composition:  Sulphur,  27'55  to  32'73; 
arsenic,  18-98-30-06 ;  copper,  37'74-46'24 ;  lead,  0-2'75 ; 
silver,  1-23-1-91 ;  iron,  0-0-82.    It  occurs  in  dolomite 
fit  Binnen  (see  etym.).    It  is  called  also  Dufrenoy- 
site.    (Dana.) 

2.  (In  Ger.  binnit.)    The  same  as  Sartorite  (q.  v.). 
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tbln  -6-Cle,  s.  [From  Fr.  Mnocle;  Ital.  binoculo; 
Lat.  6tm'=two  by  two,  and  oc«ius=eye.]  A  binocu- 
lar telescope  (q.  v.). 

bl-noc'-u-lar,  a.  [In  Fr.  binoculaire;  from  bini 
=two  by  two,  and  oculus~aa.  eye.] 

1.  Having  two  eyes. 

"  Most  animals  are  binocular,  spiders  for  the  most  part 
octonocular,  and  some  senocular.  ' — Derham. 

2.  Pertaining  to  both  eyes ;  as.  "binocular  vision." 

3.  Having  two  tubes,  each  furnished  above  with 
an  eye-glass,  so  as  to  enable  one  to  see  with  both 
eyes  at  once.    Many  opera-glasses,  telescopes,  and 
microscopes  are  now  binocular.     (See  compound 
words.) 

binocular  eye-piece,  s. 

Optics :  An  eye-piece  so  constructed  and  applied 
to  the  object-glass  as  to  divide  the  optical  pencil 
transmitted  to  the  latter,  and  form,  as  to  each  part 
of  the  divided  pencil,  a  real  or  virtual  image  of  the 
object  beyond  the  place  of  division. 

binocular-glass,  .-•• 

Optics :  An  eye-glass  or  telescope  to  which  both 
eyes  may  be  applied. 

binocular  microscope,  s. 

Optics:  A  microscope  with  two  eye-glasses,  so 
that  both  eyes  may  use  it  simultaneously.  When 
the  invention  of  the  stereoscope  by  Professor 
Wheatstone  had  called  attention  to  the  value  of 
binocular  vision,  attempts  were  made  to  render 
microscopes  also  binocular.  Professor  Riddel  of 
New  Orleans,  Mr.  Wenham  of  London,  and  Pro- 
fessor Nachet  experimented,  all  more  or  less  success- 
fully, in  this  direction. 

binocular  telescope,  s. 

Optics :  A  pair  of  telescopes  mounted  in  a  stand, 
and  having  a  parallel  adjustment  for  the  width 
between  the  eyes.  The  tubes  have  a  coincident 
horizontal  and  vertical  adjustment  for  altitude  and 
azimuth.  The  inventor  of  this  instrument  is  said 
to  have  been  a  Capuchin  monk,  Schyrleus  de  Hheita. 
Galileo  also  made  a  binocular  telescope  in  1617. 

bi-n5c'-u-late,  a.  [From  Lat.  oini=twobytwo, 
oculus=an  eye,  and  suff.  -ate.]  Having  two  eyes. 
[BINOCULAR.] 

bl-n8c  -u-lus,  s.  [From  Lat.  6ini'=two  by  two, 
and  oe«(«s=an  eye.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Geoff  roy,  Leach,  &c.,  to 
a  genus  of  entomostracous  Crustaceans,  now  more 
generally  called  Apus  (q.  v.). 

bl-no'-dal,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  6i=two,  and 
Eng.  nodal  =  pertaining  to  a  node ;  from  Latin 
nod«s=a  knot.] 

Bot. :  Having  two  nodes.  It  is  used  specially  of 
the  inflorescence  called  the  cyme,  as  existing  in 
some  monocotyledonous  plants. 

bi-no'-mi-al,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  prefix  M  =  two; 
nom(en)=a  name;  i  connective;  and  Eng.  suff.  -al. 
In  Fr.  binome;  Port,  binomo.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Phys.  Science:   Having   two   distinct  names. 
[BINOMIAL  SYSTEM.] 

2.  Algebra:  Pertaining  to  a  quantity  consisting 
of  two  terms  united  together  by  the  signs  -{-  or — . 
If  X  joins  them,  they  are  only  a  monomial.    A  bino- 
mial is  ranked  under  the  general  term  polynomial. 
[BINOMIAL  THEOREM.] 

B.  As  substan. :   A  quantity  consisting   of   two 
terms  united  together  by  the  signs  +  or  — . 

binomial  system. 

Nomenclature  of  Animals,  Plants,  &c.;  A  system 
(that  which  now  obtains)  which  gives  to  an  ani- 
mal, a  plant,  or  other  natural  object,  two  names, 
the  first  to  indicate  the  genus,  and  the  second  the 
species  to  which  it  belongs,  as  Canit  familiaris  (the 
dog),  Bellis perennis  (the  daisy). 

"This system  [of  zoological  nomenclature]  is  called  the 
binomial  system  from  the  circumstance  that,  according  to 
this  method,  every  animal  receives  two  names,  one  belong- 
ing to  itself  exclusively,  the  other  in  common  with  all  the 
other  species  of  the  genus  in  which  it  is  included." — 
Dallas:  Nat.  Hist.;  Anim.  King.,  p.  11. 

binomial  theorem. 

Algebra:  A  theorem,  or  it  may  be  called  a  law, 
discovered  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  by  which  a  bino- 
mial quantity  can  be  raised  to  any  power  without 
tho  trouble  of  a  series  of  actual  multiplications. 
Actual  multiplication  shows  that  the  7th  power  of 
a:  +  a  is  *'  +  7  x  6a  +  21  a-3  a2  4-  35  o-t  f,3  +  35  as  at  -f 
21  a-2  as  +  7  x  a«  +  a'.  It  is  evident  that  tho  several 
powers  of  tho  two  letters  x  and  a  and  the  co-effi- 
cients stand  so  related  to  each  other  that  study  of 
them  might  enable  one  to  educe  a  law  from  them. 
In  its  most  abstract  form  it  is  this :  If  (x  +  a)  be 
raised  to  the  nth  power,  that  is, 

(x  +  a)n,  it  =  am  -f-  nxn — 1  a  H '— — - — 
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fbl-nSm -In-ofis,  a.  [From  Lat.  binoniin,  the 
root  of  binomen,  penit.  6 inominis= having  two 
names ;  from  prefix  bi  =•  two,  and  nomen,  gen. 
nominis=name ;  suff.  -aus.]  Having  two  names. 

"Expect  not  I  should  reckon  up  their  several  namea, 
because  daily  increasing',  and  many  of  them  are  bj'nonu 
inous."— Fuller:  Worthies;  Norwich. 

bl'-n6t  (t  silent), «.  [Fr.  binot=a  kind  of  plow; 
biner=to  give  a  second  dressing  to  ground.] 

Agric. '  A  kind  of  double-moldboard  plow. 

bl-not'-bn-oiis,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  M=two; 
Eng.  notf(e),  and  suff.  -onous.]  Consisting  of  two 
notes,  as  the  song  of  some  biros.  (Montague.) 

bl'-noiis,  a.  [From  Lat.  fcim=-two  by  two;  suff. 
-oust.'}  Double. 

bl-nox  -ide,  s.  [From  Lat.  bini=two  by  two, 
and  Eng.  oxide  (q.v.).] 

Chem.:  A  combination  of  two  atoms  of  oxygen, 
with  an  element.  [B.  I.,  Chem.] 

*blntt  3d  pers.pres.  indie.    [BIND,  v.]    Bindeth. 

*bi-nu-men,  pa.  par.    [BINIMEN.] 

bl-O-blast,  8.  [Gr.  feios=Hfe,  and  blastos=a. 
germ.]  A  minute  mass  of  living  protoplasm. 

bl-o 9 '-el-late,  a.  [From  Lat.  prof.  6£=two,  and 
ocellatus= that  which  has  ocelli;  from  ocellus=an 
eyelet,  a  little  eye ;  dimin.  of  oc«?us=an  eye.] 

Entom. :  Having  two  ocelli  on  its  wings. 

bi-6-dy-nam'-Ics,  s.    [From  Gr.  6.'os=life,  and 
Eng.  dynamics  (a.  v.).]    The  dynamics  of  life,  the 
doctrine  of  vital  forces  or  activity.    (Dunglison.) 
*bl-6'fte,  s.    The  same  as  BEHOOF  (q.  v.). 
"Seidehe,  'rebecca  wile  ic  hauen 
To  ysac-ia  biofte  will  ic  crauen.1 " 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  1,407-8. 

.bi-6-£en'-e-sis,  bl-6-gen'-e-sIs(  s.  [Gr.  bios= 
life,  and  oenest«=generation.] 

Biol. :  A  scientific  word  invented  by  Professor  Hui- 
ley,  and  first  used  by  him  in  his  address,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  British  Association,  at  Liverpool,  1870, 
to  indicate  the  view  that  living  matter  can  be  pro- 
duced only  from  that  which  is  itself  living.  It  is 
opposed  to  abiogene&is.  The  first  who  established 
the  doctrine  of  biogenesis  was  Francesco  Redi.  He 
considered  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  it;  the 
first,  and  by  far  the  most  common,  that  in  which 
the  offspring  passes  through  tho  same  series  of 
changes  as  the  parent,  and  the  second,  that  in  which 
the  offspring  is  altogether  and  permanently  unlike 
the  parent.  The  former  is  now  called  HOMOGEN- 
ESIS  and  the  latter  XENOGENESIS  (q.  v.).  (See  also 
ABIOGENESIS  and  PARTHENOGENESIS.)  Professor 
Huxley,  after  summing  up  the  arguments  for  and 
against  Redi's  great  doctrine  of  biogenesis,  adds 
the  words,  **  Which  appears  to  me,  with  tho  limita- 
tions I  have  expressed,  to  be  victorious  along  the 
whole  line  at  the  present  day."  (Huxley:  Brit, 
Assoc.  Report,  1870.  pp.  Ixxvi.) 

bl-o&'-en-Ist,  s.  A  believer  in  the  doctrine  of 
biogeny. 

bI-5&  -en-£,  bl-og  -en-f ,  s.  [Gr.  Mos=life,  and 
gennao^io  beget,  to  engender.] 

Biol. :  The  doctrine  that  life  originates  only  from 
life.  The  same  as  BIOGENESIS  (q.  v.). 

"It  has  been  a  common  objection  of  abiogenists  that 
if  the  doctrine  of  biogeny  is  true,  the  air  must  be  thick 
with  germs." — Huxley;  Presidential  Address  Brit.  Assoc., 
1870,  p.  Ixxxi. 

bl-Og -raph-er,s.  [From  'Eng.biograph(y);  ~er. 
In  Sw.  biograf;  Dan.  &  Ger.  biograph;  Fr.  biog- 
raphe;  Port.piographo;  Ital.  biogrufo;  all  from 
Gr.  bios=tlie  time  or  course  of  life,  life,  and  grapho 
=to  write.]  ^BIOGRAPHY.]  One  who  writes  the 
lives  or  memoirs  of  persons  deceased. 

If  It  is  used — 

(1)  As  a  simple  word: 

*' .  .  .  that  industrious  and  exact  antiquary  and  bi' 
ographer,  Mr.  Anthony  a  Wood,  .  .  ." — Wood:  Athence 
Oxon.;  Bookseller  to  the  Reader. 

(2)  In  compos. :  In  the  term  autobiogr  cipher = one 
who  is  a  biographer  of  himself,  i.  e.,  who  writes 
his  own  life  or  memoirs.    [ADTOBIOGRAPHER.] 

*bi-i-graph  -I-a, *•    [BIOGRAPHY.] 

tbl-6-graph -Ic,  bi-6-grapb.'-I-cal,  a.  [In  Fr. 
biographiguc ;  Port,  biographico ;  from  Gr.  bios= 
course  of  life,  and  qraphikos— capable  of  drawing, 
painting,  or  writing.]  Pertaining  to  biography. 
[BIOGRAPHY.] 

"The  short  biographical  notices  which  were  inscribed 
under  the  ancestorial  images  were  doubtless  in  many 
cases  derived  from  an  early  date."— Z«tri8:  Early  Roman 
History,  ch.  vi.,  §  2,  vol.  i.,  p.  18. 

bl-6-graph  I-cal-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  biographical; 
-ly.\  After  the  manner  of  biography  or  of  a  biog- 
rapncr. 

bl-Og  -ra-phlze,  v.  t.  \_Biograph(y] ,  term,  -tze.'] 
To  write  the  life  of  a  person. 

"As  a  Latin  poet.  I  biographize  him." — Southfj:  Letters, 
i  115. 
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tlte,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     lall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g8,     p8t, 
•ar,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     wh6,     sfin;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cflr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     CD  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  liw. 


biography 

bl-Sg  -ra-ph  jf,  *bI-6-graph'-I-a,  s.  [In  Ger.  & 
Fr.  biographic ,'  Fort,  biographia ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  bio- 
grafia.  From  Gr.  6tos=course  of  life  such  as  man 
leads,  as  opposed  to  zoe,  that  led  by  the  inferior 
animals.  Bios  is  used  also  to  mean  biography. 
Graphy  is  from  Gr.  graphe=a  delineation,  a  writ- 
ing, a  description;  grapho=to  grave,  to  write.] 
The  written  life  of  an  eminent  person.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  fuller  than  memoirs,  which  simply 
record  the  more  memorable  scenes  in  his  history. 
The  word  biography  is  quite  recent.  As  Trench 
shows,  itcame  into  the  language  firstas  biographia. 
This  latter  term,  though  it  looks  Greek,  or  Latin 
borrowed  from  Greek,  is  really  in  neither  tongue, 
though  it  occurs  in  Portuguese,  and  analogous  words 
exist  in  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  [See  etym.1 
Though  the  term  biography  is  modern,  the  kind  of 
literature  which  it  describes  is  ancient.  In  the 
Book  of  Genesis  there  are  biographies,  or  at  least 
memoirs,  of  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
Joseph,  and  others.  Homer's  u Odyssey"  may  be 
considered  to  be  an  extended  biography  of  Ulysses, 
limited,  however,  to  the  most  interesting  period 
of  his  life — that  of  his  wanderings.  Though  the 
"  Iliad  "  may  be  loosely  called  a  history  of  the  Tro- 
jan war,  yet,  more  accurately,  it  is  a  chapter  from 
the  biography  of  Achilles,  describing  calamities  he 
brought  upon  the  Greeks  by  the  revenge  which  he 
took  on  Agamemnon  for  carry  ing  off  his  female  cap- 
tive Brisels.  The  most  elaborate  ancient  Greek 
biography  was  Plutarch's  Parallel  Lives  (Bioi  Par' 
alli'loi)  consisting  of  forty-six  memoirs  of  Greek, 
Roman,  and  other  celebrities;  it  was  published  about 
A.  I).  80.  In  B.  C.  44,  Cornelius  Neposhad  sent  forth 
a  biographical  work,  his  Vftce  Imperatorum,  Lives 
of  Commanders, 

In  more  modern  times  vory  extended  biographies 
have  been  attempted.  Thus  France  has  its  Biog- 
raphie  Universelle  in  fifty-two  volumes,  published 
between  1810  and  1828,  and  England,  among  other 
works,  possesses  its  Biographia  Britannicat  five 
volumes  (1747-17(36),  its  English  General  Biograph- 
volui 


be  fore-  mentioned  General  Biographical  Dictionary* 

Among  works  of  more  limited  aim  may  be  noted 
various  Lives  of  the  Saints*  Fox*  8  Book  of  Martyrs, 
various  Lives  of  the  Poets,  Boswell's-Lj/e  of  Johnson, 
and  finally,  Men  of  the  Time,  in  which  last  work  are 
memoirs  of  living  instead  of  dead  heroes. 

One  branch  of  biography  is  autobiography,  in 
which  a  person  gives  his  own  life  or  memoirs. 
Caesar's  Commentaries  is  a  most  valuable  example 
of  this  kind  of  writing. 

Biography  is  properly  a  department  of  history 
which  should  be  a  history  not  solely  of  eminent  per- 
sonages. but  of  the  people  also  over  whom  they 
rule.  T  no  more  prominent  a  person  has  been,  the 
more  nearly  does  his  biography  become  identical 
with  history  in  the  ordinary  sense.  A  life  or  mem- 
oir of  Martin  Luther,  Napoleon  I.,  Washington,  or 
Lincoln,  is,  in  all  essential  particulars,  history,  and 
that  not  of  a  solitary  nation,  but  of  the  world. 

1[  Biography  is  used— 

(1)  As  a  simple  word. 

ft  Biographia,  or  the  history  of  particular  men's  lives, 
comes  next  to  be  considered.'  ^— 


...  no  species  of  writing-  seems  more  worthy  of 
cultivation  than  biography,  since  none  can  more  certainly 
enchain  the  heart  by  irresistible  interest,  or  more  widely 
diffuse  instruction  to  every  diversity  of  condition.'*  — 
Johnson;  Rambler,  No.  60. 

(2)  As  a  compound,  in  the  term  autobiographcr 
(q.  v.). 

bi-6-l8g  -I-cal,  a,  [In  Fr.  biologique;  from  Gr. 
6tos=course  of  life,  and  Zog*A:oj*=pertaining  to 
speech  or  reason;  logos=a.  word,  ...  a  dis- 
course ;  stiff,  -a?.] 

Phys.  Science:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
science  of  biology. 

"  the  state  of  biological  science      .      .    ."  —  Dr. 

Allen  Thomson:  Brit.  ABSOC.  Rfp.  (1871),  pt.  ii.,  114. 
"  .    .    .    biological  research    .    .    ."  —  Ibid. 

bi-Ol  -6-gist,  *.  [Gr.  b*'os=course  of  life,  and 
loyistcs=&  calculator,  a  reasoner;  logizomai=to 
count,  reckon  ;  from  logos=a  word,  a  discourse.] 

Phys.  Science  :  One  who  cultivates  the  science  of 
biology. 

"...  the  problems  and  argumentations  familiar  to 
the  professed  biologist,  ,  .  ."  —  Professor  Kolleston:  Brit. 
Assoc.  Kep.  (1870),  pt.  ii.,  92. 


bl  61    o-£yS  «•    [In  Fr.  biologic ;  fromGr.bios— 
course  of  life 
course.] 


o  (BIOGRAPHY),  anef  (0908=    .    .    .   dis- 
?Scien'ce:  A  term,  first  introduced  by  Tre- 


viranusof  Bremen,  recently  adopted  by  tho  loading 
English-speaking  naturalists,  and  now  obtaining 

universal  currency.    It  is  used  in  two  senses— 
(1)  (Inamorerestrictcdseiise) :  Physiology. 
"...    the  word  Biology  is  at  present  used  in  two 
Reuses,  the  one  wider,  the  other  more  restricted.    In  this 
latter  sense  the  word  becomes  equivalent  to  the  older  and 
nail  more  currently  used  word  'Physiology.'  " — Professor 
Kolleston:  Brit.  Axsoc.  lisp.  (1870),  j>t.  ii.,96. 
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(2)  (In  a  wider  sense) :  The  science  of  life  in  its 
widest  acceptation.  It  specially  addresses  itself  to 
scientific  inquiries  into  the  first  origin  of  life  and 
the  changes  it  has  undergone  from  the  earliest 
traceable  period  until  now. 

"  It  is  in  the  wider  sense  that  the  word  is  used  when 
speaking  of  this  as  being  the  section  of  Biology;  and  this 
wider  sense  ia  a  very  wide  one,  for  it  comprehends,  first, 
animal  and  vegetable  physiology  and  anatomy;  secondly, 
ethnology  and  anthropology;  and,  thirdly,  scientific 
zoology  and  class! ficatory  botany,  inclusive  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  species."—  Professor  Rotleston:  Brit.  Asaoc. 
Rep.  (1870),  pt.  ii.,  96. 

bI-6-phy'-tum,  K.  [Gr.  feios=life,  and  phyton=a. 
plant,  ptiyo=to  bring  forth.! 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
OxalidacefiD  (Oxalids).  The  Biophytum  sensitivum 
(Sensitive  Biophytum)  has  pinnated  leaves,  irri- 
table or  sensitive.  It  is  a  very  pretty  annual. 

bI'-6-pla§m,  s.  [Gr.  6i'os=life,  course  of  life,  and 
plosma= that  which  is  capable  of  being  fashioned, 
an  image;  from  plas8<~>=to  form,  mold,  or  shape.] 

Biol. :  A  term  introduced  by  Prof.  L.  S.  Beale,  an 
English  scientist,  to  designate  forming,  living,  or 
germinal  matter :  the  living  matter  of  living  beings. 
The  term  protoplasm  had  been  previously  used  in 
an  analogous  sense,  but  Dr.  Beale  felt  precluded 
from  adopting  it  by  the  fact  that  it  was  used  by 
most  writers,  and  notably  by  Professor  Huxlev,  in  a 
widely  extended  sense,  so  as  to  require  the  intro- 
duction of  a  word  more  limited  in  signification.  It 
is  distinguished  from  formed  matter ;  indeed,  the 
extension  of  the  one  and  that  of  the  other  occur 
under  different  and  often  opposite  conditions.  All 
the  organsof  the  body  come  from  bioplasm.  (Beale : 
Bioplasm,  1872.) 

bi  -O-plast,  s.  [Gr.  bios  =  course  of  life,  and 
plastos=foTmed,  molded;  from  plasso—to  form,  to 
mold.] 

Biol. :  A  little  nucleus  of  germinal  matter,  many 
of  which  are  scattered  through  the  tissues  of  tho 
body.  It  is  from  these  that  the  growth  of  new 
matter  proceeds.  In  the  process  of  healing  of  a 
wound  near  the  surface  of  the  body,  "lymph"  is 
poured  out,  in  which  may  be  found  bioplasts  which 
have  descended  from  white  blood  corpuscles.  Of 
these,  some  produce  epithelium,  others  fibrous  con- 
nective tissue,  unless  they  be  too  freely  nourished, 
in  which  case  they  grow  and  multiply  rapidly,  and 
no  kind  of  tissue  whatever  results,  but  pus  is  alone 
formed.  (Beale:  Bioplasm,  §  43, 133.) 

bl  -6-tlne,  bi-o-tl  -na,  s.  [Ital.  biotina.  From 
Biot,  a  French  naturalist.]  A  mineral,  called  also 
Anorthite  (q.  v.). 

bi'-fr-tlte,  s.  [Named  after  Biot,  a  French  natu- 
ralist; suff.  -ite.] 

Min. :  A  hexagonal  and  an  optically  unaxial  min- 
eral, formerly  called  Magnesia  Mica,  Hexagonal 
Mica,  and  Uniaxial  Mica.  It  exists  in  tabular 
prisms,  in  disseminated  scales,  qr  in  massive 
aggregations  of  cleavable  scales.  Color:  silvery- 
white,  rarely  bottle-green,  and  by  transmitted  light 
often  flery-red.  Composition  a  good  deal  varies. 
One  specimen  had:  silica,  40'00;  alumina,  16'16; 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  7*50 ;  oxide  of  manganese,  21'54 ; 
potassa,  10*83;  water,  3'0;  iron,  0"50;  and  titanic 
acid,  0'2.  Rubellan  is  an  altered  biotito  and 
Eukamptite  one  of  a  hydrous  typo.  (Dana.) 

*bl-0-vac,  s.    [BIVOUAC.]    (Glossog.  Nova.) 

blp  -ar-OuS,  a.    [Lat.  prefix  fc*=two,andparere= 

to  bring  forth,  to  boar.]    Bringing  forth  two  at  a 

birth.    (Johtison.) 
bl-par'-ted,  fby-par-ted,  a.    [Lat.  prefix  bi= 

two,  and  Eng.  parted  (q.  v.).J    Divided  into  two. 

"  By  our  byparted  crowne,  of  which 
The  moyetie  is  mine." 

Warner:  Albion's  England,  bk.  iv. 

Her.:  The  same  as  parted  (q.  v.). 

bl-par  -tl-ble,  a.  [In  Fr.  bipartite.  From  Lat. 
bipartio=to  divide  into  two  parts.  Lat.  prcf.  bi= 
two,  and  partibilis=di\isib\.o;  i>artio=to  share,  to 
part;pars=a  part.  1 

Bot. :  Capable  of  being  parted  in  two.  Example : 
the  Calyx  of  Protca. 

bl-par '-tl-ent,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  bipartk'iis,  *pr.  par. 
of  bipartio.]  [See  BIPARTIBLE.] 

A.  -4s  adjectire:  Dividing  into  two  parts  without    »  • 
leaving  a  remainder.    (Glossog.  Nova.)  ., 

j[  A  bipartient  number:  Tho  same  as  B.  substan- 
tive (q.  v.). 

B.  As  substantive:  A  number  which  divides  an- 
other into  two  equal  parts  without .  h-aving  u  frac- 
tion.   Thus  4  is  a  oipartient  of  8,  and  25  of  50. 

bl-par'-tlle,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  &*',  part,  and 
suff.  -ilc.]  Bipartible,  which  may  be  divided  into 
two.  (Martyn.) 

bl  par'-tlte,  a.  [In  Ital.  bipartite;  from  Lat. 
bijHti'iituiS,  i>a.  par.  of  bipurtio=to  divide  into  two 
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parts ;  prefix  6i=two,  and  partio=to  share,  to  part ; 
pars=a  part.  In  Fr.  biparti.]  Divided  into  two,, 
oiparted.  Used— 

1.  Spec.:  Of  things  material. 

"  His  [Alexander's]  empire  was  bipartite  Into  Asia  and 
Syria." — Gregory:  Posthuma,  p.  169. 

2.  Fig. :  Of  things  not  material. 

"  The  divine  fate  is  also  bipartite;  some  theUti  suppos- 
ing God  both  to  decree  and  to  do  all  things  in  u*  (evil  as- 
well  as  good),  or  by  His  immediate  influence  to  determine- 
all  actions,  iind  so  make  them  alike  necessary  to  us." — 
Cudworth;  Intellectual  System,  Pref.,  p.  L 

Bot.:  Parted  in  two  from  the  apex  almost  but 
not  quite  to  the  base.  Applied  to  leaves,  &c. 

fbi-par-tl  -tion,  s.  [In  Fr.  bipartilion;  from 
Lat.  bipartitum,  supine  of  bipartio=to  divide  into, 
two  parts ;  prefix  6t=two,  and  partio=to  share,  to- 
part ;  pars=a.  part.]  The  act  or  operation  of  divid- 
ing into  two  parts.  The  state  of  being  so  divided. 

tbl-pa'-tent,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  6i=two,  and! 
Eng.  patent.]  Open  on  both  sides.  (Glossog.  A'ova.> 

*bi-peche,  bl-pe-cnen  (pa.  par.  bipehte):  v.  t. 
[A.  S.  bepcecan;  pa.  par.  bepceht=to  deceive  or 
seduce.]  To  deceive.  (O.  Eng.  Horn.,  i.  91.) 

bi-pec  -tin-ate,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  6i=two, 
and  pectinatus=sioped  two  opposite  ways,  like  a 
comb;  pecten=&  comb;  pec<o=tocomb.] 

Bot.,  &c.;  Having  two  margins,  each  pectinate, 
i.  e.,  toothed  like  a  comb. 

bl-pSd,  a.  &  s.  [In  Fr.  bipede;  Port,  bipede. 
From  Lat.  prefix  in— two,  and  pes,  genit.  pedis=^ 
foot.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Having  two  feet. 

"  By  which  the  man,  when  heavenly  life  was  ceased,. 
Became  a  helpless,  naked,  biped  brasi." 

Byron.-  An  Epistle.     (Richardson.) 

B.  As  substantive :  A  man  or  other  being  walking- 
on  two  feet,  as  contradistinguished  from  a  quadru- 
ped walking  on  four. 

"  No  serpent  or  fishes  oviparous,  have  any  stones  at  nli, 
neither  biped  nor  quadruped  oviparous  have  any  exte-» 
riorly." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 

bl'-ped-al,  blp'-ed-al,  o.  [In  Fr.  bipedal ;  fron* 
Lat.  bipes,  geuit.  5ipedts=two-footed,J  [BlPED.] 
Having  two  feet. 

*' .  .  .  in  this  case  it  would  have  become  either  more. 
strictly  quadruped  or  bipedal." — Darwin:  Descent  of  Man^ 
Pt.  I.,  ch.  iv. 

bl-pel  -ta-ta,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.  prefix  b/=twofc 
and  pelta ;  Gr.  pelte  =  a  small,  light  shield  of 
leather,  without  a  rim.  It  was  generally  crescent^ 
shaped.] 

Zool. :  Cuvier's  name  for  a  family  of  Crustacoansfc 
one  of  two  making  up  the  order  Stomapoda.  It  was 
so  called  because  the  testa  is  divided  into  two  buck* 
lers,  whereas  in  the  other  family,  tho  Uuipeltatat 
there  is  but  one.  The  former  is  now  generally  calleci 
Phyllosomidee,  and  the  latter  Squillidep,  while  a 
third  family,  the  Mysidee,  has  been  placed  witl\ 
them  under  the  Stomapoda.  (See  these  terms.) 

bl-pel  -tate,  a,    [BIPELTATA.] 

Zool.:  Having  a  covering  like  two  small  shields^ 
or  like  a  double  shield. 

bi-pen'-nate,  bl-pen-na'-ted,  a.  [FromLatiu. 
prefix  fct,  and  pennatus^ feathered,  winged.  Com*, 
pare  also  6ipennj"s=haviDg  two  wiugs ;  fci"=two,  andj 
penna  =  a.  feather,  a  wing.] 

1.  ZoOL:  Having  two  wings, 

"All  bipennated  insects  have  poises  joined  to  the  body.'* 
- — Derham. 

*2.  Bot.:  The  same  as  BIPINNATED  (q.  v.1. 

bl-pSn-nat-I-par  -ted,  a.  [From  Latin  prefix. 
6i=two,  and  Eug.  pennatiparted  (q.  v.).^ 

Bot . :  Twice  peunatipartod,  douoly  divided  into. 
partings  or  partitions — applied  to  the  venation  of  u 
leaf  and  its  lobiugs.  (Lindley :  Introd.  to  Bot.) 

bl-pen-nat-I-sec  -ted,  «.  [From  Lat.  pref.  6i=» 
two,  and  Eug.  pennatisected  (q.  T.)-]  The  game  as. 
bipennati-partcd,  except  that  tho  double  division* 
are  into  segments  instead  of  into  partitions  (Linfa- 
ley:  Introd.  to  Bot.) 

bl-pe'n'-nlB,  s.  [Lat.  bipennts,  as  adj.=havin(? 
two  edges  ;  as  subst.  =  an  ax  with  two  edge?,  a  baU 
tle-ax ;  from  prefix  bi,  and  penna  =  a  f  eat  her  t 
another  form  or  nhma=a  feather,  awing.]  AtfftK 
edged  ax,  a  battle-ax. 

bl'-pe§,  s.    [Lat.  &*;>es=two-footed;   from  prefix 

t  =  two,  and pes— foot.] 

1.  Ortl.  Lntt<;.:  A  name  given  to  a  lizard  from  tli& 
Cape  of  Good^Hope— tho  Anyititt  hi  pes  of  Linnaeu^ 
the  Scelotes  bipes  of  Gray. 

2.  Zool.;  A  genus  of  reptiles:,  belonging    to    tho 
order  Sauria,  and  the  family  Gymnophthalmidcp, 
Tho  hinder  logs  are  imperfect,  and  thus  tho  first 
strp  is  taken  toward  their  disappearance   in    the 
Ophidia    (Serpents),    to  which    these   lizards    arc 
closely  akin.    Some  spocios  are  now  transferred  to, 
tho  genus  Pygopus  (q.  v.}.     Kxamplo:   Bt'pc-  ' 
(loftodufi,  Lacepede,  now  Pygopus  lepidopodtts.    It 
is  from  Australia. 


b6il,     b6y;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     gell,     cHorus,     chin,     bengh;     go,     &em;     thin,     t^ia;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,'     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -dlo,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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bl-p^t  ->1-OUS,  a.  [From  prefix  5f=two,  and 
Lat.  petalum=a  metal  plate.  From  Gr,  petalon  =  a 
leaf,  H  petal,  a  plate  of  metal."!  [PETAL.] 

Bot, ;  Having  two  petals  in  the  flower. 

M  -phdf-a,  W  -ph6r-8§,  «.  pi.  [From  Lat.  pre- 
Hx  6j,  and  Gr.  phero;  the  same  as  Lat.  fero=to 
boot.} 

Zoot. :  An  order  of  Tunicated  Molluscoids,  con- 
sisting of  free^swimming  animals,  transparent  on 
plass,  and  liaring  an  aperture  at  each  end  of  their 
tubular  bodies,  tne  one  for  the  ingress  and  the  other 
JOT  the  exit  of  water.  The  typical  genus  is  Salpa. 
Tho  nearest  affinity  of  the  Biphora  is  with  the 
Asculians,  [AsciDlA.J 

bl-pin -nate,  bi  pln-na'-tSd,  a.    [From  Lat. 
prefix  6ij  and  Eng.  pinnated.    Lat.  prefix  fe»'=two, 
*  n  d     ptnnatus  =  feathered ; 
p<nnrt&a  feather.] 

Bot, !  The  term  used  when 
tho  leaflets  of  a  pinnate  leaf 
are  themselves  pinnate.  A 
sreat  many  of  the  Acacias, 
tyhich  Constitute  so  marked 
•a  feature  in  tropical  jungles. 
pave  beautifully  bipinnate 
leaves;  BO  also  have  their 
bear  allies,  the  Mimosas. 

bl-pm-uat  I  fid,  *bl- 
Bin-fcat -l-fld,  a.  [From 
Lat.  prefix  (i/=two;  ana  Eug. 
finnatijid,  pennatifid  (q.v.).] 

Bot.:  Twice  pinnatifid. 
The  term  used  when  the  lobes 
pr  BmUattons  of  a  pinnatifid 
h£f  are  themselves  pinnati-  Bipinnate  Loaf< 

bl-pll  -cate,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  W=two,  and 
•pJt'caf«»=folded :  pa.  par.  p!ico=to  fold.] 

Sot,,'  Twice  folded  together.    (Henslow.) 

tbl-pll$'-l-tjf,  K.  [From  Lat.  biplejc,  genit.  biplicis 
••double,  and  Eng.  suffix  -ity.l  The  state  of  being 
•twice  folded,  reduplication.  (Roget.) 

bl-p6'-lar,  a.  [From  prefix  6i'=two,  and  polar 
tq.  V.).]  Doubly  polar.  (Coleridge.) 

Bl-pSat,  Bi-p5n  -tine,  a.  [From  Lat.  bipontinus 
J"Pcr^aining  to  Bipomtium,  now  Zweibrucken,  in 
Bnvnria.] 

Biblio.:  Relating  to  books  published  at  Zwei- 
brucken,  or  Deux  Fonts,  as  the  town  was  called  by 
tho  French.  (Etym.) 

*bl-pr6-nan,  v.  f.  [A.  S.  pref.  hi,  and  preon=a 
•Tilaap,  a  bodkin.]  To  pin,  to  tag.  (Old  Eng.  Mis- 
ccllany,  ed.  Morris.,  101.)  (Stratmann.) 

bl-pu  ftc  tate,  a.  [From  Lat. prefix  6/=two,  and 
.J?unc?afu*=i>uncrU8=a  puncture,  with  suffix  -ate.] 
(  PUNCTATE.] 

Entom.,  <&c. :  Having  two  punctures. 

bl-pfinc  -tVl-al,  a.  [From Lat.  prefix 6t=two, and 
J>unc(tHt=a  puncture.  ...  a  point,  with  suffix 
>a!.]  [PUNCTCKE.]  Having  two  points.  (Maun- 
•*fO 

bl-pft -Pll-late,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  6»=two, 
•and  pupilla=(\)  an  orplian  girl;  (2)  tho  pupil  of 
the  eye.] 

Emoin.:  Having  two  pupil-like  markings,  differ- 
ing in  color,  in  tho  ocellus  of  a  butterfly's  wing. 

bl-quSd'-rate,  s.  [In  Gor.  biquadrat.  Lat.  prefix 
•O<=two,  and  <juodraru*=squared,  square;  quadra 
*«to  make  square;  quadrum=&  square;  quatuor  = 
four.]  The  fourth  power  of  a  number  or  quantity, 

[BIQUADRATIC.] 

"  Biquadrate,  the  fourth  power  in  Algebra,  arising  from 
tho  multiplication  of  a  square  number  or  quantity  by 
ItMlt."— Glossog.  Notli. 

bl-auSd-raf -Ic,  a.  &*.  [In  Fr.  biquadratique ; 
Port,  oiquadrado.]  [BIQUADEATE.] 

A.  A>    adjective     (Arith.,     Alg.,     <tc.) :      Twice 
Squared,  i.  *•.,  squared,  and  then  squared  again ; 
raised   to  the  fourth  power;   containing   such    a 
fourth  power,  or  pertaining  to  that  which  does  so. 
(8oe  the  compound  terms  which  follow.] 

B,  As  substantive  (Arith.,  Alg.,  <«•<•.) :  The  fourth 
power;    that    is,   the   square   multiplied    by    the 
•QUare.     Thus   x*   is    the    biquadratic   of   x,   and 

•o*+4a36  +  6a262  +  4afc3-f-  fc4  is  tho  biquadratic 
•of  0  +  6. 

biquadratic  equation.  An  equation  containing 
tho  fourth  power  of  the  unknown  quantity  in  it, 
whet  her  with  or  without  the  powers  loss  than  the 
fourth.  Thus  x*  +  3  x  +  4  =  2  j-2  —  j-s  is  a  biquad- 
ratic equation. 

biquadratic  parabola.  A  curve  of  the  third 
'Order,  having  two  infinite  legs  tending  in  the  same 
direction. 

biquadratic  root.  The  square  root  of  a  square 
foot ;  the  square  root  of  a  number,  and  then  its 
square  root  again  extracted.  Thus  2  is  the  bi- 
'QUadratic  root  of  16,  because  \  16  is— 4,  and  \  4  =  2. 
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*bi-quash,  r.  i.    [QUASH.]    To  be  rent  in  pieces. 

*'  And  al  biquasshed  the  roche." — P.  Plowman,  12,571. 

*bl-que  st,  s.    [BEQUEST.] 

*bi- quo-then,  r.  t.  [From  A.  S.  be,  and  cwithan 
=  to  speak  or  moan  in  grief,  to  mourn,  to  lament.] 
To  bewail. 

"  Andsmeren,  and  winden  and  biquethen, 
And  waken  issithenxl  nigt." 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  2,448-9. 

bl-quln -tile,  s.  [Lat.  bi  =  two,  and  aicmfi'2ix= 
pertaining  to  the  fifth  month  of  tho  old  Roman 

Soar,  afterward  July ;  quintus—the  fifth ;  quinque— 
ve.J 

Astrol. :  An  aspect  of  the  planets,  first  noted  by 
Kepler,  when  their  distance  from  each  other  is  |  of 
a  circle,  i.  e.,  144°.  (Glossog.  Nova.) 

*bl-quua  d,  pret.  o/r.  [From  pref.  bi,  and  A.  S. 
cwethan=to  say,  tell.]  [BEQUEATH.]  Ordered,  ap- 
pointed. 

"  God  biquttad  watres  here  stede." 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  117. 

*bir,  *bur,  s.    [O.  Icol.  byrr.']    Rage,  fury. 

"  To  him  he  stirt  with  Mr  ful  grim." 

Iwdine  and  (.lawaine,  1,661. 

bi-ra  -dl-ate,  bi-ra  -dl-a-ted,  a.  [From  Lat, 
6i=two,  and  radiatus,  pa.  par.  of  radio=to  furnish 
with  spokes  or  rays ;  radius  =  .  .  .  a  spoke,  a 
ray.]  Having  two  rays. 

blr9h,  *blr9he,  *berche,  *burc.he,  *blrke 
(Eng.),  birk  (Scotch),  s.  &.  a.  [A.  S.  beorc,  birce, 
burce:  O.  Icel.  biork;  Sw.  bjQrk;  Dan.  birk,  birke- 
trce;  but.  berk;  (N.  H.)  Ger.  birke;  M.  H.  Ger. 
birche,  birke;  O.  H.  Ger.  bircha,  piricha;  Russ. 
bereza;  Pol.  brzoza;  Serv.  breza;  Lith.  berzas;  all 
=birch.  Skoat  quotes  from  Benfey  Sansc.  bhGrja^ 
a  kind  of  birch,  the  leaves  or  bark  of  which  were 
used  for  writing  on.]  [BYECHE.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  English  name   of   the  trees    and  shrubs 
belonging  to  the  botanical  genus  Betula  (q.v.). 
The  Common  Birch  (Betula  alba)  has  ovate-deltoid, 
acute,  doubly  serrate  leaves.    Its  flowers  are  in  cat- 
kins, which  come  forth  in  April  and  May.    It  grows 
best  in  heathy  soils  and  in  alpine  districts.    Tho 
Drooping  or    Weeping    Birch    (B.  pendula)    is    a 
variety  of  this  tree.    It  grows  wild  on  the  European 
continent  and  in  Asia.    The  wood  of  the  birch  is 
tough  and  white.    It  is  used  for  making  brooms ;  it 
is  often  burned  into  charcoal ;  twigs  are  by  many 
employed  for  purposes   of   castigation.     The    oil 
obtained  from  the  white  rind  is  used  in  tanning 
Russia  leather.    [BIRCH-OIL.]    The  Russians  turn 
it  to  account  also  as  a  vermifuge  and  as  a  balsam  in 
the  cure  of  wounds.    In  some  countries  the  bark  of 
the  birch  is  mado  into  hats  and  drinking-cups.  The 
Betula  nana,  or  Dwarf  Birch,  grows  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  in  Lapland,  &c.    It  is  a  small 
shrub,  one  or  two  feet  high.    The  Laplander  uses 
the  wood  for  fuel,  and  the  leaves,  spread  over  with 
a    reindeer's   skin,    for   a    bed.      B.   lenta   is   the 
Mahogany  Birch,  Mountain  Mahogany,  Sweet  Birch, 
or  Cherry  Birch  of  North  America.     Iks  leaves  are 
fragrant,  and  have  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 
The  Canoe  Birch,  of  which  the  North  American 
Indians  construct  their  portable  canoes,  is  the  B. 
papyracea. 

2.  A  rod  of  birch  used  for  castigation. 

"  Why  not  go  to  Westminster  or  Eton  at  once,  man,  and 
take  to  Lilly's  Grammar  and  Accidence,  and  to  the  birch, 
too,  if  you  like  it  V" — Scott:  Hob  Itoy,  ch.  ii. 

B.  As  adjective  or  in  composition:  Of  or  belonging 
to  tho  treo  described  under  A.    (See  the  compounds 
which  follow.) 

^[  Lady  Birch :  A  name  for  Betula  alba,  Lin. 
[BiRCH.J  (Lyte,  Prior,  *c.) 

Silver  Birch,:  Betula  alba,  Lin.     (Lyte,  Prior.) 

West  Indian  Birch:  A  terebinthaceous  tree,  Bur- 
sera  gummifera.  (Treas.  of  Botany.) 

birch-besprinkled,  a.  Besprinkled  with  birch. 
(Used  poetically  of  cliffs.) 

birch-camphor,  birch  camphor,  s.  A  resinous 
substance  obtained  from  the  Dark  of  the  Black 
Birch  (Betula  nif/ra), 

birch-oil,  s.  An  oil  extracted  from  the  bark  of 
tho  birch-tree.  It  is  used  in  tho  preparation  of 
Russia  leather,  to  which  it  imparts  a  certain  fra- 
grance, while  at  the  same  timo  protecting  it  from 
becoming  moldy  or  being  attacked  by  insect?. 

birch-wine,  birchen-wine,  *.  Wine  made  from 
the  vernal  juice  of  the  birch. 

"  She  boasts  no  chnrms  divine. 
Yet  she  can  carve  and  make  birch-wine." 

T.  H  arton:  Progress  of  Discontent. 

TI  Other  obvious  compounds  with  birch  as  a  basic 
word  are:  Birch-broom,  birch-canoe  (Longfellow: 
.So/if/  o/  Hinii'dtha,  xiii.),  birch-grove,  birch-leaf 
(Ibid,,  lii.),  birch-rod,  birch-tree,  &c. 

blr9h,  r.  t.  [From  birch,  s.]  To  chastise  with  a 
birch  rod ;  to  flog. 


bird 

r.  &  a.    [BIRCH,  r.] 
tblr^hen  (Eng.),  blr-ken  (Scotch),  a.    [A.  8. 


being  supplied  by  the  substantive  birch  used  adjec- 
tively.)    [BIEKEN.] 

"  She  sate  beneath  the  birchen  tree." 

Scott ;  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  27. 

*blr  ~9hin,  a.    The  same  as  BIRCHEN  (q.  v.). 

blr9h-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BIRCH,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  participial  adj.:  In  a  sense 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  verb. 

C.  As&ubst.:  Tho  act  of  chastising  with  a  birch 
twig. 

birch  -wood,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  birch;  wood.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  wood  consisting  of  birches. 

"Foyers  came  headlong  down  through  the  birchwood 
with  the  same  leap  and  the  same  roar."—  Macaulay:  Hitt. 
Eng.,  ch.  liii. 

2.  The  wood  of  the  birch-tree. 

B.  .4s  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  wood  or  forest  of  birch. 

"  Strewn  o'er  it  thick  as  the  birchvxxxl  leaves." 

Hemans:  Battle  of  Moryarten. 

2.  Made  of,  or  in  any  way  pertaining  to,  the  wood 
of  the  birch-tree. 

-w5rts,  s.     [Eng.  birch,  and  -worfs,  pi. 


suff.]   [WORT.] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Lindloy  to  his  order 
Betulaceffi  (q.  v.). 

bird  (i),  *byrde,  *berde,  *bridde,  *bryd  (Eng.), 
bird,  *beird,  *burd,  *brid  (Scotch),  s.&a.  [A.  S. 
brid,  bridd=tli&  young  of  any  bird  or  animal,  a 
brood.  Cognate  with  fceran=to  bear.  (Bosworth.) 
Probably  a  thing  bred,  from  A.  S.  bredan  =  t.o  breed. 
(Mahn,  Skeat}  <£c.)  Bosworth  defines  bredan :  "  To 
nourish,  cherish,  keep  warm  .  .  ."]  [BROOD.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

f(l)  In  the  Aiiglo-Saxon  sense  of  the  term:  The 
young  of  any  animal ;  a  brood. 

*(a)  The  young  of  any  feathered  flying  biped;  a 
chicken. 

"  As  that  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo's  bird, 
U&eth  the  sparrow    .    .     ." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  v.  1. 

*(b)  The  young  of  any  other  animal. 
*(e)  A  child. 

"With  my  brestes  my  brid  I  fed." 

Holy  Hood  (ed.  Morris),  p.  133. 

(2)  A  feathered  flying  biped. 

(a)  Gen. :  Any  feathered  flying  biped,  great  or 
small,  old  or  young. 

"...  and  all  the  birds  of  the  heavens  were  fled." — 
Jeremiah  iv.  25. 

(6)  Spec.:  A  small  feathered  flying  bipod,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  large  one,  the  latter  being  called 
a  fowl.  Also  especially  applied  in  sporting  phrase- 
ology to  game— e.  g.,  partridges.  (Colloquial.) 

2.  Fig. :  As  a  term  of  endearment  or  otherwise. 

(1)  A  lady.    Spec.,  a  young  lady,  a  girl,  so  called 
probably,  not  only  from  her  youth  [A  1.  (1)],  but 
also  from  her  beauty,  her  lightness  of  movement, 
her  ability  to  sing  sweetly,  and  her  liveliness  of 
demeanor.    (Chiefly  Scotch.) 

"  Lord  John  stood  in  his  stable  door, 

Said  he  was  boun  to  ride; 
Burd  Ellen  stood  in  her  bower  door, 
Said  she'd  rin  by  his  side." 

Jamieson:  Popular  Ballads,  i.  117. 

(2)  An  appellation  for  a  man  from  a  woman  who 
loves  him.    [0.  Bird  of  Arabia.] 

(3)  An  appellation  given  to  a  man  by  one  who 
believes  him  too  soaring  in  his  ambition.    [*'•  Bird 
of  the  Mountain.] 

II.  Technically: 

ZoOl. :  Tho  English  designation  of  the  Avos,  tho 
second  class  of  tho  sub-kingdom  Vertebra  t  a,  stand- 
ing between  tho  Mammalia  (Mammals}  above,  and 
the  Rcptilia  (  Reptiles )  below.  While  in  their 
warm  blood  they  are  more  closely  akin  to  tho  former 
than  to  the  latter,  they  approach  the  latter  rather 
than  tho  former  in  various  points  of  anatomical 
structurc,e«peciallyintheirlowerlimbs.  [ORMTHOS- 
CEL.IDA  1  They  agree  also  with  Reptiles,  Amphibia, 
and  Fisnos  in  being  oviparous,  while  the  Mammalia 
bring  forth  their  young  alive  and  suckle  them  for  a 
time.  Birds  are  feathered  bipeds,  with  wings,  used 
by  all  but  a  few  aberrant  species,  for  flight.  To 
facilitate  this,  air  cells  communicating  with  the 
lungs  permeate  the  larger  bones,  and  ev«n  tho  huge 
bills  of  the  horn  bill,  toucan,  &c.t  tho  effect  being 
greatly  to  diminish  their  weight.  Tho  circulation 


Ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,     there;     pine,     pit,     s'ire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p8t, 
•or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  -  kw. 
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bird-limed 


as  rapid,  the  blood  warmer  than  in  other  vertebrates, 
^aud  the  energy,  consequently,  great.  A  bird  con- 
sists of  a  head,  a  body,  and  limbs,  the  latter  term 
including  the  legs,  tail,  and  wings.  In  the  subjoined 
figure  — 


<a  is  the  bill. 

b  is  the  front  (Jrona>. 

<;  is  the  crown  or  summit 

(vertex). 
•d  is  the  ear. 
•'  is  the  iiapi>  of  the  neck 

(>i(icfta). 
/  is  the  buck  or  interscap- 

ular  region. 
•/is   the  tower  back  (/•'!•- 

gum). 


A  is  the  rump  (uropygium), 
the  pttrt  where  the 
tail  feathers  are  in- 
serted. 

/  is  the  tail. 

fc  is  the  legs. 

/   is  the  wings. 

m  is  the  belly  (abdomen). 

n  is  the  breast. 

o  is  the  throat. 

p  is  the  chin. 


If  For  more  minute  details  see  BILL,  LEG,  WING, 
TAIL,  &c. 

Linnceus  divided  Birds  into  six  orders,  Accipi- 
tres,  Pica1,  Anseros,  Grallse,  GallinaP,  and  Passeres. 
All  of  these,  except  Picse,  are  still  retained  under 
different  names.  Cuvier,  in  1817,  recognized  six 
-orders:  Accipitres,  Passeres,  Scansores,  Gallinee, 
<irrallte,  and  Palmipedes.  Vigors,  in  1825,  adopted 
the  quinary  arrangement  into  Raptores,Insessores, 
Kasores,  Grallatores.  and  Natatores.  Owen,  in  1866, 
made  seven  orders :  rsatatores,Grallatores.,Kasores, 
<Jantatores,  Yolitores.  and  Raptoros ;  and  Huxley, 
in  1864,  separated  Biru?  into  Saurururse,  containing 
only  the  Archteopteryx ;  the  Ratitee,  including  the 
Ostrich  and  its  allies;  and  the  Carinata?,  compre- 
hending all  ordinary  birds.  Dallas  (following 
Togt's  arrangement  of  1851)  divided  Birds  into  two 
sections,  the  Autophagi.  in  which  the  young  birds 
are  capable  of  feeding  themselves  from  the  moment 
of  leaving  the  egg,  and  the  Insessores,  in  which  the 
young  remain  in  the  nest  till  they  are  completely 
fledged,  being  fed  meanwhile  by  the  parents.  The 
former  section  contains  four  orders,  the  Natatores 
(Swimmers),  the  Grallatores  (Wading  Birds),  the 
I'ursores  (Runners),  and  the  Rasores  (Gallina- 
ceous Birds).  The  Insessorial  section  also  contains 
four  orders,  the  Columbne  (Pigeons),  the  Scansores 
(Climbing  Birds),  the  Passeres  (Perchers),  and  the 
Ilaptores  (Birds  of  Prey).  In  A.  D.  1711.  Ray 
estimated  the  birds  known  and  described  at  near 
500."  In  1835,  TUr.  Swainson  conjectured  that  the 
species,  known  and  unknown:  might  be  about  6,800. 

2.  Palceont.:  In  certain  Tnassic  strata  in  Con- 
necticut there  are  "ornithichnites,"  or  fossil  foot- 
prints like  those  which  birds  would  leave  upon  the 
mud  or  fine  sand  over  which  they  walked.  [FOOT- 
PRINTS, ORNITHICHXITE.]  The  number  of  joints  in 
each  of  the  three  toes  is  precisely  the  same  as  in 
modern  birds;  notwithstanding  which,  some  think 
the  imprints  may  be  those  of  Deinosaurian  reptiles, 
of  which  remains  have  been  found  in  the  same 
tratum.  The  oldest  bird  of  which  the  actual 
feathered  skeleton  has  been  obtained,  comes  from 
the  lithographic  slate  of  UpperOolitic  age,  quarried 
at  Solenhofen  in  Bavaria;  it  is  the  Archceopteryx 
of  Owen  (q.  v.)«  Three  specimens  of  it are  known  at 
present :  one  in  Bavaria,  the  second  in  South  Kens- 
ington, London,  while  the  third  has  just  been  sold  to 
the  Berlin  University  Museum  by  Herr  Haberlein 
for  80,000  marks,  or  about  £4,000  ($20.000).  This  last 
specimen  of  Archipopteryx  lias  been  examined  by 
Professor  Carl  Vogt,  who  considers  that  it  is  neither 
bird  nor  reptile,  but  something  intermediate  be- 
tween the  two;  or,  to  be  more  specific,  that  while 
a  bird  in  its  integument  and  hinder  limbs,  it  is  a 
reptile  in  all  the  rest  of  its  organization.  [Jones 
like  those  of  birds  exist  in  the  Wealdou  ;  opinion 
has  much  wavered  as  to  whether  they  were  true 
birds  or  flying  reptiles  [PTERODACTYL];  there  is, 
however,  what  appears  to  be  a  genuine  bird  in  the 
Greensand.  Professor  Marsh  found  in  the  creta- 
ceous rocks  of  this  country  two  remarkable  genera 
of  birds:  the  Hesperornis  and  the  Ichthyornis,  tho 
former  furnished  with  true  teeth  in  a  groove,  and 
tho  latter  having  them  lodged  in  sockets.  In  these 
respects  they  approach  reptiles,  besides  which  the 
Ichthyornis,  like  reptiles,  lias  its  vertebrae  concave 
at  each  end.  Of  tertiary  birds  Owon,  in  1846,  estab- 
lished four  species  from  the  London  Clay,  described 
from  four  or  five  fragments  of  bones  and  skulls 
found  in  that  Eocene  deposit.  These  include  a 
vulture,  a  kingfisher,  and  an  ostrich.  Bones  of  birds 
have  been  met  with  somewhat  plentifully  in  the 
Paris  Gypsum  and  tho  Lacustrine  Limestone  of  the 


Limagne  d'Auvergne,  both  fresh-water  strata  of 
Eocene  age.  From  the  Miocene  beds  of  France  have 
been  obtained  about  seventy  species,  among  others. 
parrots,  trogons,  flamingoes,  secretary  birds,  and 
marabout  storks,  suggesting  the  present  fauna  of 
South  Africa.  There  are  birds  in  tho  Miocene  of 
the  Sewalik  hills  iu  India.  Of  Post-tertiary  species 
the  finest,  and  also  the  best  known,  are  the  gigantic 
Moas  from  New  Zealand,  which  seem  to  have  been 
contemporary  with  man,  though  now  they  are 
extinct.  The  yet  more  massive  /Epiornis,  the  eggs 
of  which  are  more  than  thirteen  inches  in  diameter, 
and  equal  in  capacity  to  148  hens'  eggs,  is  found  in 
surface  deposits  in  Madagascar.  Thus  few  fossil 
birds  are  known,  and  those  few  are  mostly  from  the 
Tertiary  or  Post-tertiary  rocks. 

3.  Her.;  Birds  are  regarded,  some  as  emblems  of 
the  more  active,  and  others  of  the  contemplative 
life.  Among  the  terms  applied  to  them  are  Mem- 
bered.  Armed,  and  Close  (a.  v.).  When  birds  are 
mentioned  in  blazon,  without  expressing  their 
species,  they  should  be  drawn  iu  tho  form  of  tho 
blackbird.  (Gloss,  of  Her.) 

B.  As  adjective:  Of,  belonging  to,  or  for  a  bird. 
(See  the  compounds  which  follow.) 

C.  In  special  phrases. 

1.  A'  the  birds  in  tJie  air  (Eng.:  All  the  birds  in 
the  air)  ;  A  play  among  children.     (Scotch.) 

"  A'  the  birds  in  the  air,  and  a'  the  days  o'  the  week,  are 
alto  common  games,  as  well  as  the  skipping-rope  and 
honey-pots."—  Blackicood;  Magazine,  August,  1821,  p.  86. 

(Jamieaon.) 

2.  Arabian  Bird: 

(a)  Lit.:  The  fabled  Phoanix. 

(b)  One  whose  reputation  or  whoso  power  is  so 
genuine,  that,  even  if  destroyed,  it  will  rise  again. 

"  Agr.     O  Antony!  O  thou  Arabian  bird!" 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  2. 

3.  Bird  of  Ill-omen:  The  raven,  so  called  from  the 
fact  that  its  appearance  on  certain  occasions  is 
supposed  to  be  a  foreboding  of  evil. 

"'Prophet!'  said  I,   'thing  of  evil—  prophet  still,  if 
bird  or  devil.'  "  Poe:  The  Raven. 

4.  Bird  of  Jove  :  The  eagle. 

"I  saw  Jove's  bint,  the  Roman  eagle." 

Hhttkenp.:  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

5.  Bird  of  Juno: 


(a)  Tho  peacock. 

(b)  The  hawk. 

"See  the  bird  of  Juno  stooping." 

l'"l'-':  Miscellaneous  Poems. 

6.  Bird  of  Night:  The  owl. 

".And  yesterday  the  bird  of  night  did  sit 
Even  at  noonday,  upon  the  market  place, 
Hooting  and  shrieking." 

Shakesp.;  Julius  Cfcsar,  i.  3. 

7.  Bird  of  Peace  :  The  dove,  so  called  because,  on 
the  subsidence  of  the  deluge,  it  bore  to  Noah  in  its 
bill  an  olive  leaf,  the  symbol  of  peace  (Gen.  viii.  11). 

"The  rod,  and  bird  of  peace,  and  all  such  emblems, 
Laid  richly  on  her."      Shakesp..-  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  1. 

8.  Bird  of  the  Mountain  : 

(a)  Lit.  :  The  eagle. 

(b)  Fig.:  A  man  of  soaring  ambition. 

"Proud  bird  of  the  mountain  thy  plume  shall  be  torn." 
fnmpbell:  Lochiel. 

9.  Birdoftte  Wilderness:  Tho  skylark. 
"Bird  oftht  wilderness,  blythesome  and  cumberless." 

James  Hogg;  Ode  to  the  Skylark. 

10.  Birds  of  a  feather  ;  Birds  of  self  -same  feather  : 
Men  of  similar  tastes  or  proclivities;   hence  the 
phrase. 

"For  both  of  you  are  birds  of  self-same  feather." 

Shakenp.:  3  Henry  VI.,  iii.  3. 

11.  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together:  A  prevalent 
phrase  signifying    that  persons  of  similar  tastes 
draw  together  and  are  generally  seen  in  each  other's 
Company—  scientists  with  scientists,  religious  men 
with  religious  men,  play-actors  with  play-actors, 
thieves  with  thieves. 

bird-bolt,  a. 

1.  Lit.  :  A  short  arrow  with  a  broad  flat  end,  used 
to  kill    birds   without    piercing 

them.     (Lit  <£  fia.)    It  is  some- 
times represented  in  heraldry. 

2.  Fig.  :    That    which     smites 
one's  heart  or  reputation  with- 
out deeply  penetrating  either. 

"To  be  generous,  guiltless,  and  of 
free  disposition,  is  to  take  those 
things  for  bird~bolts  that  you  deem 
cannon  bullets  .  .  .  "  —  Shakesp.: 
Twelfth  Sight,  i.  5. 

"Ignorance  should  shoot 
His  gross-knobb'd  bird-bolt." 

Maratati:   What  Ynu  Will. 


bird-cage,  s.  A.  cage  for  birds.  It  is  generally 
made  with  wooden  bottom  and  posts,  and  with  wire ; 
or,  if  large,  sometimes  with  wicker-work  bars  on 
tho  sides  and  top. 

"At  the  door  he  hung  the  bird-cage." 

Longfellow:  The  Song  of  Hiawatha,  xil. 

bird-call,  s. 

1.  A  little  stick,  cleft  at  one  end,  on  which  is  put 
a  loaf  of  some  plant,  for  imitating  the  cry  of  birds. 
(Goodrich  <&  Porter.) 

2.  A  short  metallic  cylinder,  with  a  circular  per- 
forated plate  at  each  end;  used  to  make  a  trilling 
noise,  as  a  decoy  for  birds. 

bird-catcher,  s.  One  whose  occupation  it  is  to 
catcli  birds. 

"',  .  .  and  indeed,'  concluded  the  critic,  'from  hia 
fondness  for  flowers  and  for  birds,  I  would  venture  to  sug- 
gest that  a  florist  or  a  bird-catcher  is  a  much  more 
suitable  calling  for  him  than  a  poet.'"— Moore:  L.  R. 
(Light  of  the  Ilaram.) 

bird-catching,  a.  &  a. 

1.  As  subst. :  The  art,  operation,  or  occupation  of 
catching  birds. 

2.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  catching  of  birds;  a 
bird-catching  apparatus. 

bird-cherry,  s.  A  small  tree  (the  Prunuspadics, 
&v.) .  It  has  pendulous  racemes  of  white  flowers, 
which  appear  in  May,  and  are  succeeded  by  small 
black  drupaceous  cherry-like  fruits.  (Hooker  and 
Amott.) 

bird-class,  s.  A  class  for  teaching  birds  to 
imitate  the  notes  of  an  instrument.  There  are  gen- 
erally about  seven  birds  in  a  class.  The  principle 
is  to  shut  the  class  up  in  a  dark  room,  half-starving 
the  performers  till  they  imitate  the  instrument,  and 
gradually  let  in  light  upon  them  and  partially  food 
them  as  a  reward  for  singing.  Learning  to  asso- 
ciate tho  singing  with  tho  gradual  appearance  of 
light  and  the  exhibition  of  food,  they  sing  to  obtain 
those  necessaries.  (Mayhew.) 

bird-conlurer,  *brydd-coniuerer,  s.  A  diviner 
by  means  or  birds,  an  augur. 

"Thes  gentils  .  .  .  brydd-coniurers  and  dynynours." 
—  Wycliffe  (Deut.  xviii.  14). 

bird-diviner,  *brid-deuyner,  s.  The  same  as 
BIRD-CONJURER. 


"  Deuynoures     and 
(Jer.  zxvii.  9). 


Bird-bolt. 


brid-deuyneres.  "  — Wycliffe 


bird-duffer,  s.  A  vulgar  name  for  one  who  sells 
a  brightly-colored  and  expensive  bird,  which  is 
found  to  be  a  common  one  of  dull  hue  painted  for 
sale.  Tho  species  commonly  operated  upon  is  the 
female  greenfinch,  its  light-colored  plumage  adapt- 
ing it  for  such  a  purpose.  (Mayhew.) 

bird-eye,  a.    [BIRD'S-EYE.] 

bird-eyed,  a.  Having  eyes  like  those  of  a  bird, 
that  is,  possessed  of  piercing  sight. 

'"Slud,  'tis  the  horse-start  out  o'  the  brown  study  — 
Rather  the  bird-ey'd  stroke,  sir." 

Ben  Jonson:  Cynthia's  Revels. 

bird-fancier,  s.  One  who  fancies  birds.  (Used 
either  of  an  amateur,  or  of  one  who  makes  a  liveli- 
hood by  trapping,  keeping,  and  selling  birds.) 

bird-grass,  s.  The  name  given  by  seedsmen  and 
others  to  a  grass—  the  Poa  trivialis,  L. 

bird-house,  s.  An  open  box  for  birds,  set  up  on 
a  long  pole,  to  keen  it  out  of  the  way  of  cats.  It  is 
erected  by  those  who,  liking  birds,  wish  to  ministei 
to  their  convenience. 

bird-lice,  s.  pi.  The  common  name  given  to  the 
small  parasites  so  frequently  seen  infecting  birds. 
Naturalists  place  them  in  the  insect  order  Mallo- 
phaga,  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  Anoplura, 
which  contains  the  human  pediculi.  [MAL-LO- 

PHAGA-] 

bird-lime,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  A  substance  whitish  and  limy  in  appear- 
ance.    (Used,  as  its  name  imports,  for  capturing 
birds.)    It  is  in  general  manufactured  from    tho 
bark  of  the  holly,  though  the  berries  of  the  mistle- 
toe, and  also  the  bark,  ooiled  in  water,  beaten  in  a 
mortar,  and  then  mashed,  may  also  bo  employed  for 
the  purp°se- 

"  Holly  is  of  so  viscous  a  juice,  an  they  make  bird-lime  of 
the  bark  of  it,"  —  Bacon;  Natural  History. 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  fitted  to  ensnare  one,  or  restrain 
his  departure  from  a  place. 

"Heav'n's  bird-lime  wraps  me  round   and   glues  my 
wings."  Dryden. 

bird-limed,  a.     Smeared  with  bird-lime.     (Lit. 


3.  One  of  the  vulgar  names  for  a  fish— the  Burbot 
(MolvaLota). 


"I  love  not  those  'viscosa  beneficia,'  those  bird-limed 
kindnesses  which  Pliny  speaks  of."  —  Howrll;  Letters,  i. 
v.  18. 


1)611,     boy;     pout,    jo"wl;     cat,     §ell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan-     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


bird-loops 


bird-loops,  s.  pi.    The  bars  in  a  bird's  cage. 

"  To  keep  the  inhabitants  of  the  air  close  captive 
That  were  created  to  sky  freedom  :  surely 
The  merciless  creditor  took  his  first  light, 
And  prisons  their  first  models,  from  such  bird-loops." 

Shirley;  The  Bird  in  a  Cage,  iv.  L 
bird-mouthed,  s.    Mealy-mouthed ;  not  liking  to 
Bay  anything  unpleasant,  even  when  it  should  be 
done. 

"  Ye' re  o'er  bird-mouth1 d." 

Ramsay;  S.  Prov.,  p.  86.    (Jamieson.) 

bird-net,  s.  A  net  used  for  catching  birds.  It  is 
about  twelve  yards  square,  and  laid  flat  on  the 
ground,  to  which  it  is  affixed  by  foxir  iron  pins,  its 
sides  remaining  loose.  Upon  it  is  put  a  cage  with  a 
decoy-bird  in  it,  given  to  singing  cheerfully.  When 
other  birds  congregate  around  it,  the  man,  who  has 
been  lying  flat  on  his  face  twenty  or  thirty  yards  off, 
pulls  a  string,  which  makes  the  loose  sides  of  the 
net  collapse  and  fly  together,  imprisoning  the  birds 
around  the  cage.  (Mayhew.) 

bird-Organ,  «.  A  small  organ  used  in  teaching 
birds  to  sing, 

bird-pepper,  s.  The  fruit  of  a  plant,  the  Capsi- 
cum baccatum.  When  ripe  it  is  gathered,  dried  in 
the  sun,  pounded,  and  mixed  with  salt.  Afterward 
it  is  preserved  in  bottles  with  stoppers,  and  is  called 
Cayenne  pepper. 

bird-seed,  s.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  heads 
of  Plantain,  Plantago major  (Linn.),  and  to  Canary 
grass,  Phalaris  canariensis  (Linn.),  from  their  be- 
ing given  to  birds  for  food.  (Prior,  p.  22.) 

bird-spider,  s.  A  genus  of  spiders— the  Mygale, 
and  specially  the  M.  avicularia,  a  large  species 
inhabiting  Surinam,  which,  as  both  its  English  and 
its  scientific  names  import,  was  formerly  believed 
to  catch  birds.  [MYGALE.] 

tbird-swindler,  s.    [BIRD-DUFFER.] 
bird-trap,  s,    A  two-winged  flap-net  sprung  by 
hand,  or  a  box-trap  supported  on  a  figuro-of-four, 
with  a  trigger  to  be  touched  by  the  bird,  or  sprung 


Ancient  Egyptian  Bird-trap. 

(From  "Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians") 

by  a  person  on  watch.    The  netting  of  birds  by  the 


sisted  of  two  semi-circular  sides  or  flaps  of  equal 
sizes,  one  or  both  moving  on  the  common  bar  or 
axis  upon  which  they  rested.  When  the  trap  was 
set,  the  two  flaps  were  kept  open  by  means  of  strings, 
probably  of  catgut,  which  the  moment  the  bait  that 
3tood  in  the  center  of  tho  bar  was  touched,  slipped 
aside,  and  allowed  the  two  sides  to  collapse,  and 
thus  secured  the  bird.  The  Egyptian  nets  were 
very  similar  to  those  used  in  bird-catching  at  the 
present  day,  but  probably  larger,  and  requiring  a 
greater  number  of  persons  to  manage,  which  may 
be  attributed  to  an  imperfection  in  their  contriv- 
ance for  closing  them. 

bird-witted,  a.  Tending  to  roam  from  subject 
to  subject ;  destitute  of  concentrativeness ;  without 
fixity  of  attention. 

bird'S-bill,  s.  A  plant  (Trigonella  ornithorhyn- 
chus). 

bird's-bread,  s.  A  name  for  a  plant— Sedum  acre, 
which  the  French  call  by  tho  corresponding  term 
Fain  d'oiseau.  It  is  not  known  why  the  name  is 
given. 

bird's-eye,  bird's-eyes,  bird-eye,  bird-een 
(Scotch  een  is=Eug.  eyes),  8.  &  a, 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  ZoQl.  <&  Ord.  Lang.  (Lit.) :    The  eye  or  eyes  of  a 
bird. 

2.  Hot. :  Tho  name  of  several  plants  with  small 
bright,  usually  blue,  flowers. 

(1)  A  widely-diffused  name  for  Veronica  chamce- 

(2)  A  name  for  a  plant,  called  more  fully  tho 
Bird's-eye  Primrose.    It  is  the  Primula  far inosa. 
It  has  pale  lilac  flowers  with  a  yellow  eye.    The 
whole  plant  is  powdered  with  a  substance  smelling 
like  musk.  It  grows  in  the  milder  temperate  climates 
of  Europe.    The  American  flower  bearing  tho  same 
common  name  is  of  a  different  species,  being  called 
by  botanists  Primula  pusilla. 

(3)  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Adonis autum- 
nalis,  and  indeed  to  the  whole  genus  Adonis,  more 
commonly  designated  "  Pheasant's  eye." 

3.  Tobacco    Trade:    A  variety   of    manufactured 
tobacco,  in  which  the  ribs  of  the  leaves  are  cut 
along  with  the  fiber. 
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B.  -4s  adjective : 

1,  Resembling  a  bird's-eye,  as  "Bird's-eye  prim- 
rose" (q.  v.). 

2.  Seen  as  a  landscape  might  be  by  a  bird  flying 
over  a  country ;  i.  e.,  seen  from  above.    A  Bird's- 
eye  view  (q.  v.). 

Bird's-eye  maple:  Acer  saccharinum,  called  also 
the  Sugar-ma'ple.  [ACER.  SUGAR-MAPLE.] 

Bird  s-eye  primrose :  The  same  as  Bird's-eye,  A,  2 
(2). 

Bird's-eye  view.  Bird-eye  view:  A  view  such  as 
must  present  itself  to  a  bird  flying  over  a  country, 
and  consequently  looking  at  the  landscape  from 
above.  Though  a  country  represented  in  this  way 
on  a  map  has  its  prominent  features  exaggerated, 
yet  to  the  unimaginative  it  gives  a  more  lively  and 
even  a  more  correct  view  of  the  country  than 
ordinary  representations  or  maps  of  the  normal 
type  could  do. 

"  Viewing  from  the  Pisgah  of  his  pulpit  the  free,  moral, 
happy,  flourishing,  and  glorious  state  of  France,  as  in  a 
bird-eye  landscape  of  a  promised  land."— Burke;  On  the 
French  Revolution. 

"That  government  being  so  situated,  as  to  have  a  large 
range  of  prospect,  and  as  it  were  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
everything." — Burke;  Letter  to  Thomas  Burgh,  Esq. 

bird's-foot,  s. 

1.  In  Zo6l.  (Lit.) :  The  foot  of  a  bird. 

2.  In  Botany : 

(1)  The  common  name  of  the  Ornithopus,  a  genus 
of   papilionaceous    plants,    comprising   numerous 
varieties,  and  of  widely  extended  habitat.  O.sativus, 
or  the  Serradilla  Bird  s-foot,  a  native  of  Portugal, 
has  proved  a  most  valuable  fodder-plant. 

(2)  A  plant — Euphorbia   ornithopus.    (Treas.   of 
Bot.) 

Bird's-foot  clover:  Withering's  name  for  the 
Bird's-foot  Trefoil  (q.  v.). 

Bird's-foot  Trefoil:  The  English  name  of  the 
Lotus — a  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  with  tri- 
foliolate  leaves,  umbellate  flowers,  and  legumes 
with  a  tendency  to  be  divided  into  many  cells. 
Its  home  is  in  the  moderate  climates  of  Northern 
Europe,  usually  near  sea-coasts,  or  in  low-lying 
meadows.  It  is  easily  recognizable  by  its  bright 
yellow  flowers. 

bird'S-knotgrass,  s.  A  book-name  for  a  plant, 
Polygonum  aviculare  (Linn.). 

bird's-mouth,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  The  mouth  of  a  bird. 

2.  Carp. :  The  notch  at  the  foot  of  a  rafter  where 
it  rests  upon  and  against  the  plate. 

bird's-nest,  s.  &  a. 
A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Lit. :  The  nest  of  a  bird.  Those  of  the  several 
species  vary  in  their  minor  details  so  as  to  be  in 


lows  inhabiting  Sumatra,  Java,  China,  and  some 
other  parts  of  the  East.  The  nests,  which  are 
deemed  a  luxury  by  tho  Chinese,  are  formed  of  a 
mucilaginous  substance,  secreted  by  the  birds  them- 
selves from  their  salivary  glands. 

II.  Figuratively  and  technically : 

1.  Either  the  popular  or  book-names  of  several 
plants. 

•f(l)  The  "Wild  Carrot,  DaucusCarota  (Linn.). 

"The  whole  tuft  [of  flowers]  is  drawn  together  when 
the  seed  is  ripe,  resembling  a  bird's-nest;  whereupon  it 
hath  been  named  of  some  bird's-nest," — Gerard:  Herbal, 
873. 

(2)  The  Common  Parsnip,  Pastinaca  sativa,  L. 
(Ger.  Appendix.) 

(3)  The  modern  book -name  of  the  genus  Mono- 
tropa.    (Hooker  and  Arnott.) 


.. ____  the 

species  of  Cyathus  aud  Xidularia,  two  genera  of 
fungi. 

2.  Naut.:  A  look-out  station  at  a  mast-head  for  a 
seaman  sent  up  thither  to  watch  for  whales. 
[CROW'S-NEST.] 

B.  As  adjective :  Resembling  a  bird's  nest:  in  any 
way  pertaining  to  a  bird's  nest.  [A.,  II.  (5)] 

Bird's-nest  Orchis:  One  of  the  orchidoa1,  Xcotfia 
or  Listera  Nidus-avis,  L.  Tho  English  designation 
is  a  translation  of  the  Latin  Xidus-avis.  The  plant 
is  so  called  from  having  its  root  composed  of  numer- 
ous fleshy  fibers  abrogated  in  a  bird's-ncst  fashion. 
Gerard  indicates  the  kind  of  nest  which  in  his  view 
it  resembles,  saying  that  it  ''hath  many  tangling 
rootes  platted  or  crossed  one  over  another  verio 
intricately,  which  resembleth  a  crowo's  nc.-t  made 
of  stickes."  It  has  dingy  brown  flowers  growing  in 
spikes. 

bird -Of -freedom,  s.  Formerly  a  poetical  appel- 
lation, but  now,  by  constant  ami  jocose  use,  a  slang 
name  for  the  American  National  Symbol — tho 
Eagle. 


bireave 

birdfi-Of-paradise,  s.  The  English  designation 
of  a  family  of  Conirostral  birds— the  Paradiseidee. 
They  are  closely  allied  to  tho  Corvidee  (crows),  with 
which,  indeed,  they  are  united  by  some  writers. 
They  have  magnificent  plumage,  especially  the 
males,  who  can,  moreover,  elevate  quite  a  canopy  of 
plumes  behind  their  necks.  When  first  discovered 
they  were  the  subject  of  many  myths.  They  were 
supposed  to  be  perpetually  on  the  wiu§,  having  no 
feet,  a  fable  perpetuated  by  Linnaeus  in  tho  name 
apoda  or  footless,  given  to  the  best-known  and 
finest  species.  The  fact  was,  that  the  inhabitantsof 
New  Guinea,  their  native  region,  cut  off  the  feet 
before  selling  them  to  white  men.  The  fable  of  the 
Phoenix  is  believed  to  have  been  framed  from 
myths  current  about  the  Birds  of  Paradise.  [PHCE- 

NIX.] 

bird's-tare,  s.  A  name  given  to  a  plant,  genus 
Arachis. 

bird's-tongue,  s.  A  name  given  to  various 
plants : 

1.  Stellaria  holostea.     (Linn.:    Ger.  Apex.)     Brit- 
ten and  Holland  consider  the  name  to  have  been 
founded  on  the  shape  of  the  leaves. 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  Ash-tree  (Fraxinut  excetsior), 
so  called  from  the  form  thereof  being  like  to  a 
bird's-tongue.    ( Coles. ) 

3.  A  tree,  Acer  campestre,  the  common  Maple. 
(Evelyn.) 

4.  Senecio  paradoxus,  the  Great  Fen  Ragwort,  a 
composite  plant. 

5.  Anagallis  arvensts,  the  Scarlet  Pimpernel. 

6.  The   book-name  for  a  plant    genus.   Omitho- 
glossum,     belonging    to    the    order    Melanthacese 
(Melanths). 

TT  Other  obvious  compounds  with  bird  as  a  basic 
word  are:  Bird -connoisseur  (Mayhezv:  London, 
Labor  and  the  London  Poor);  bird-lover  (Ibid.); 
&irrf-noto  (Hemans:  Siege  of  Valentia) ;  bird-stuffer, 
fci'rd-stuffmg;  bird-trade  (Mayhew),  Ao. 

*bird  (2),  s.    [BIRTH.] 

bird,  v.  t.  [From  bird.  s.  (q.  v.)]  To  catch  birilt. 
(GeneraDy  in  the  present  participle.  [BIEDING.] 

"I  do  invite  you  to-morrow  morning'  to  my  house  to 
breakfast;  after,  we'll  a  birding  together."  —  Shakesp.: 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Hi.  3. 

bird -er,  *byr -der,  s.  [Eng.  bird;  -er.]  A  bird- 
catcher. 

"...  wherewith  they  be  caught  like  as  the  byrder 
beguyleth  the  byrdes."—  Vires:  Instruction  of  Christian. 
Women,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xiv. 

blr  -die,  bir~dv\  bur'-dle,  s.  &  a.  [Dimin.  of 
'bird.'] 

A.  -4s  substantive : 

1.  Lit.:  A  little  bird. 

"A*  the  birdies  lilt  in  tunefu*  meed."  * 

TarrKS:  Poems,  p.  2.     (Jamfeson.) 

2.  Fig. :  A  name  of  endearment  for  a  little  girl  or 
for  a  young  woman. 

"  For  ae  blink  o'  the  bonnie  bttrdies!" 

Burns.-  Tent  (SShanter. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  the  feathered  class. 

"  An'  our  guidwife's  wee  birtlg  cocks." 

Burns.-  Elegy  on  the  Year  1788. 
blr  -dlfiff  (1) ,  pa.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [BIRD,  r.] 
A.  &  B.  As  present  participle:  In  senses  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  tho  verb. 

C.  As  substantive :  The  act  of  seeking  to  shoot  or 
snare  birds. 

birdingr-piece,  s.  A  gun  to  shoot  birds  with,  a 
fowling-piece. 

"  Jtfrs.  Ford.  There  they  always  use  to  discharge  their 
btrding-pieces;  creep  into  the  kiln  hole." 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

*blr-dlng  (2),s.    [BURDEN.] 
bird  -like,  a.    Like  a  bird.    (Used  specially  of  a 
life  too  much  confined.) 

"  For  when  I  see,  how  they  do  monnt  on  high, 
Waving  their  out-stretched  wings  at  liberty; 
Then  do  I  think  how  birdlike  in  11  cage 
My  life  I  lead,  and  prief  can  never  euage." 

fficcols:  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  653. 

bird  man,  s.  [Eng.  bird;  man.']  A  bird- 
catcher,  a  fowler. 

"As  a  fowler  was  bending:  his  net,  a  blackbird  asked 
him  what  he  was  doing.  Why,  says  he,  I  am  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  city,  and  so  the  birdman  drew  out  of 
sight."— L1  Estrange. 

bird-nest,  v.  i.      [Eng.  bird;    nest.]     To  seek 
after  the  nests  of  birds, 
bird-nest -Ing,  a.  &s.    [Eng.  bird;  nest;  -ing.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Going  after  birds*  nests. 

"I  go  out  birdnestiny  three  times  a  week." — JIayheic.- 
London  Labor,  ii.  82. 

B.  As  substantive :  The  act  or  practice  of  going 
after  birds'  nests. 

*bi-reave,  *bireavien,  r.  /.  The  same  as 
RE&BAVB  (q.  v.).  (Layamon,  301,  311.) 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     ner,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      js,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


birede 


(Stratmann.) 

bl-re  me,  s.  [Lat.  biremis=(l)  a  two-oared  boat, 
(2)  a  galley  with  two  banks  of  oars.  Bi,  in  comp., 
two,  and  remus=an  oar.l  A  Roman  ship  of  war 
with  two  banks  of  oars.  It  was  inferior  in  magni- 
tude and  strength  to  the  trireme. 

blr  gan  -der,  s.    [BEHGAXDEB.] 

blr-gus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  birgus  (Leach).]  A  genus 
of  Crustacea,  belonging  to  the  Paguridse  (Hermit 
Crabs)  .  B.  latro  is  the  Thief-crab,  so  called  because 
it  is  said  toclimb  up  cocoanut  trees  and  pandanuses 
to  feed  upon  their  fruit.  It  is  found  in  the  Isles 
Amboyna  and  France,  living  in  holes  at  the  roots  of 
trees  not  far  from  the  shore.  It  is  sometimes  called 
also  the  Purse-crab. 

bi-rhom-bol  -dal,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  M=two, 
and  rhomboides=&  rhomboid.]  [RHOMBOID.] 

Gtom.  <t  Crystallog.:  Having  a  surface  composed 
of  twelve  rhombic  faces,  which  being  taken  six  and 
six,  and  prolonged  in  idea  till  they  intercept  each 
other,  would  form  two  different  rhombs. 

*blr'-l,  i.  [A.  S.  bnrh,  pi.  burga=(l)  a  town,  a 
city,  (2)  a  fort,  a  castle,  (3)  a  court,  a  palace, 
a  house.]  A  city. 

•bl-rl  -dSn,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  beridan=to  ride  around.] 
To  ride  around.  (Layamon,  10,739.) 

*btr-Ie,  ».  [O.  Dut,  6eree(?)=a  bier.]  The  same 
asBiEE  (q.  v.).  (  Ayenbite,  258.) 

*blr  -led,  pa.  par.    [BURIED.] 

»bir-l-el,  *bir-iell,  *bir-i-gell,  *ber  -I-ele, 
*be"r  -y'-el,  *bry-f-ele,  s.  [A.  S.  byrigels=a  sepul- 
cher.]  A  bnrying-place  ;  a  tomb. 

"  And  whanne  the  bodi  was  takein,  Joseph  lappide  it  in 
a  clene  eendel,  and  leide  it  in  his  new  biriel  that  he  had 
hewun  in  a  stoon,  .  .  ."—  WyMffe  (Purvey):  Matthew 
xxvii.  60. 

*blr  -I-Sn,  v.  t.    [BUBY.] 

*bir-ine,  *blr-ein-en,  v.  t.  The  same  as  BERAIN 
(q.  v.). 

*bl-rln-nen  (pret.  bieorn),  v.t.  [Eng.  prefix  6i, 
and  O.  Eng.  rm=to  run.]  To  run  around.  (Strat- 
mann.) 

birk,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  beorean=to  bark;  byrcth= 
barks  [BABK]  ;  or  from  Icel.  berkia=to  boast.)  To 
give  a  tart  answer,  to  converse  in  a  sharp  ana  cut- 
ting way.  (Jamieson.) 

blrk,  s.    [BiBCH.]    A  birch. 

(a)  Scotch: 

41  Let  fragrant  birksin  woodbines  dreet, 
My  craggy  cliffs  adorn," 

Burns;  Humble  Petition  of  Bruar  Water. 

(b)  As  an  English  dialectic  word.    (Used  in  East 
Yorkshire.—  Prof.  Phillips.') 

t(c)  As  a  poetic  word  in  ordinary  English  : 

"  Shadows  of  the  silver  birk 
Sweep  the  green  that  folds  thy  grave." 

Tennyson:  A  Dirge,  v.  1. 

birk-fcnowe,  s.    A  knoll  covered  with  birches, 

(Scotch.) 

"...  wrapped  in  her  plaid  upon  the  .  .  .  sonny 
side  of  the  birk-knowe."  —  Lights  and  Shadows,  p.  88. 

*birk  -en,  v.t.  [From  birk—  birch,  and  verbal 
suff.  -en.]  To  birch,  to  beat  with  a  birch  twig  or 
rod. 

birk  -$n,.  fblr-kin,  a.  [From  A.  S.  bircen= 
birchen.]  Of  or  belonging  to  birch.  (Scotch.) 

"  On  Yarrow  banks  the  birken  shaw." 

Burns:  Blythe  was  She. 

blr  -kle  (1),  a.  [From  Scotch  birfc=abirch,  and 
suff.  -ie  =  y.]  Abounding  with  birches. 

birk  -Ie  (2),  blr-kf  (1),  «.  &«.  [Etym.  doubtful. 
From  A.  S.  beorcan  =  to  bark,  or  Icel.  berkia  =  to 
boast.] 

A.  As  adjective  (of  the  form  birkie)  : 

1.  Tart  in  speech.    (Jamieson.) 

2.  Lively-spirited,  mettlesome.    (Gait.) 

B.  -4s  substantive  (of  the  form  birkie  and  birky)  : 
A  lively  young  fellow,  a  person  of  mettle.    (Scotch.) 

"  I  ken  how  to  gie  the  birkicn  tak  short  fees,  .  .  ."  — 
Scott;  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xii. 

•[  Anld  birky:  Old  boy.    (Scotch.)     (Colloquial.) 
"  Spoke  like  ye'resell,  aulrl  birky." 

Ramsay:  Poems,  ii.  92. 

blrk-Ie  (3),  blrk-y  (2),  8.  [From  Icel.  berkia  =  to 
boast  {?).]  (Jamieson.)  A  childish  game  at  cards, 
in  which  the  players  throw  down  a  card  alternately. 
Only  two  play;  and  the  person  who  throws  down 
the  highest  takes  up  the  trick. 

"But  Bucklaw  cared  no  more  about  riding  the  first 
horse  and  that  sort  of  thing,  than  he,  Craigengelt,  did 
about  a  game  at  birkie."  —  Scott;  Bride  of  Lammermoor, 
ch.  xzii. 
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blrl  (l),  »blrle,  »blr-len,  v.  t.  &  i.  [From  A.S. 
byrlian  =  to  give  to  drink ;  to  serve  as  a  butler ;  O. 
Icel.  byrla.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  administer  liquor  to,  to  pour  out  liquor  for 
guests. 

"  The  wine  thar  with  in  veschell  grete  and  small, 
Quhilk  to  him  gaif  Acestes  his  rial  hoist, 
To  thame  he  birlis    .    .    ." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  19,  9. 

2.  To  ply  with  drink. 

"  She  birled  him  with  the  ale  and  wine." 

Minstrelsy  Border,  ii.  46. 

3.  To  drink  plentifully. 

"  They  birle  the  wine  in  honor  of  Bacchus." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  19,  46. 

4.  To  club  money  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
drink.    "  I'll  birle  my  bawbie."    I  will  contribute 
my  share  of  the  expense.    (Jamieson.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  drink  in  company  with  others. 

"  And  then  ganging  majoring  to  the  piper's  Howfl,  wi' 
a1  the  idle  loons  in  the  country,  and  sitting  there  birling 
at  your  uncle's  cost."  Ac. — Tales  of  my  Landlord,  ii.  104. 
( Jamieson. ) 

2.  To  contribute  money  to  purchase  liquor. 

"  Now  settled  gossies  sat,  and  keen 
Did  for  fresh  bickers  birle." 

Ramsay:  Poems,  i.  262.     (Jamieson.) 
blrl  (2),  v.  i.    [Dimin.  from  birr  (q.  v.).    Both  are 
imitated  from  the  sound.] 

1.  To  make  a  noise  like  a  cart  driving  over  stones, 
or  mill-stones  at  work.    It  denotes  a  constant  drill- 
ing sound. 

2.  To  move  rapidlv. 

*bir-law,  *bir-ley,  *bur-law,  *byr-law,  *byr- 
lay,  s.  [A  corruption  of  boor;  Ger.  bauer=&  coun- 
tryman, rustic ;  and  Eng.  law.~\  Rustic  law,  local 
law  or  regulations. 

*birlaw  court,  *byrlaw  court,  'barley  court, 
Ac.  Local  courts  chosen  by  neighbors  to  decide 
disputes  between  neighbor  and  neighbor. 

'birle,  s.  [  A.  S.  byrle,  byrele ;  O.  Icel.  by  Hi.]  A 
cup-bearer.  (Ormulum,  14,023.) 

birled,  pa.  par.  <fc  a.    [BIEL,  v.  *.] 

Wr'-lln,  s.  [From  Gael,  bhairlin.}  A  long-oared 
boat  of  the  largest  size,  often  with  six,  sometimes 
with  eight,  oars ;  generally  used  by  the  chieftains  in 
the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland.  It  seldom  had 
sails. 

*  ...  the  Stewart's  birlin  or  galley." — Martin:  St. 
Hilda,  p.  12.  (Jamieson.) 

*bIrl-lD.g  d),pr.par.,  a.  &s.    [BiEL  (1).] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial 
adjective:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  or  the 
verb. 

C.  As  substantive:  A  meeting  for  drinking,  a 
drinking  bout,  a  drinking  match,  properly  includ- 
ing the  idea  that  the  drink  is  clubbed. 

"  Na,  na,  chap !  we  are  no  ganging  to  the  Laird's,  but  to 
a  little  birling  at  the  Broke nborn-foot,  where  there  will 
be  mony  abraw  lad  and  laes." — Scott:  Red-gauntlet,  Let- 
ter XI. 

blr -Hug  (2),j>r.par.,a.,  &s.    [BiRL  (2).] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial 
adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb. 

C.  As  substantive:  A  noise,  as  of  a  revolving 
wheel. 

"  Birling— making  a  grumbling  noise  like  an  old- 
fashioned  spinning-wheel  or  hand-mill  in  motion." — 
Gloss,  to  Scott's  Antiquary.  (Jamieson.) 

birn,  s.  [Ger.  birn,  birne  ~  a  pear,  which  the 
portion  of  a  musical  instrument  defined  below 
resembles  in  shape.] 

Mus. :  The  portion  of  a  clarionet  or  any  similar 
instrument  into  which  the  mouth-piece  is  inserted. 
(Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

*bTr  -nle,  *b$?r -nle,  s.  [A.  S.  6yrne=a  corselet, 
cuirass.]  A  corselet ;  a  brigandine.  (Douglas :  Vir- 
gil, 280, 44.) 

bi-ros'-trate,  bl-ros  -tra-ted,  a.  [From  Lat. 
prefix  bi  =  two,  rostratits  =  beaked;  rostrum  = 
a  beak.] 

Bot.,<$:c.:  Two-beaked,  having  two  projections 
like  beaks.  Used  especially  of  fruits.  Example — 
Trapa  bicornis,  the  Ling 
of  the  Chinese,  which  has 
fruit  like  a  bull's  head. 
The  seeds  form  a  consid- 
erablearticleof  food.  The 
genus  belongs  to  the  Ona- 
gracece.  There  are  two 
or  three  species  known, 
natives  of  central  and 
southern  Europe,  India, 
China  and  Japan.  All  are 
floating  plants,  with  long,  jointed  root-stalks.  The 
seeds  of  all  abound  in  starch. 
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Birostrate  Fruit 
(Trapa  bicornis). 


bl-r58  -trl-tea,  s.  [From  Lat.  prefix  bi  =  two, 
ro«frum=beak,  and  suff.  -itee  (Geol.)  (a.  v.).  | 

Palceont. :  A  fossil  genus  founded  by  Jjamarck. 
It  was  formerly  believed  to  be  a  shell,  but  is  now 
known  to  be  a  mold  left  loose  in  the  center  of  the 
shell  radiolites.  [RADIOLITES.]  (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

*bl-r6w-en,  v.  t.  [From  A.  S.  6eroioan=torow.l 
To  row  around.  (Layamon,  20,128.)  (Stratmann.) 

birr,  "blrre,  *blre,  *byre,  *b5r  (Eng.),  birr, 
*blr,  *belr,  *bere  (Scofcfc),  «.  [Imitated  from  the 
sound  of  a  revolving  wheel.] 

1.  Noise,  cry.  roar. 

2.  Force,  impetuosity. 

(a)  In  a  general  sense  ; 

"...  in  a  greet  6 /real  the  drone  wente  heedlyng  in 
to  the  see  .  .  ."— Wycliffe  (Purvey):  Matthew  viii.  32. 

(b)  Spec.:  Of  the  wind. 

"King  Eolus  set  heich  apoun  his  chare, 
Temperis  thare  yre,  les  thai  suld  at  thare  win 
Bere  with  thai  bir  the  skyis    .    .    ." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  14,  64. 

birr,  belr,  here,  v.  i.    (Scotch.)    To  make  a  whir- 
ring sound  like  that  of  a  spinning-wheel  in  motion. 
"  The  pepill  beryt  like  wyld  bestis  in  that  tyd." 

Wallace,  "ii.  457.     MS. 

birred,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BrEE.] 
blr -ring,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.    [Bran,  t).] 
A.  &  B.   As  present  participle  and  participial 
adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb. 

"  Rejoice  ye  birring  paitricka  a'." 

Burns:  Tarn  Samson's  Elegy. 

C.  As  substantive:  The  noise  of  partridges,  &c., 
when  they  spring.  (Jamieson.) 

•blr -rus,  8.  [Lat.  birrus  =  &  cloak  for  rainy 
weather.]  A  coarse  woolen  cloth,  worn  by  the  com- 
mon people  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  was  called 
also  burreau.  (Plancht.) 

blrse  (l),  tblrs,  *byrsu  (pi.  *byrssls),  s.  [A.  S. 
byrst;  Sw.  borst;  Dan.  bOrste;  Dut.  borstel;  der. 
borste=a  bristle.] 

1.  Lit.:  A  bristle  or  bristles;  the  beard.    (Ever- 
green, i.  119.)     (Knox,  51.) 

2.  Fig. :  Anger,  passion. 

"  .  .  .  he  wad  set  up  the  tether's  birae,  and  may  be  do 
mair  ill  than  gude."—  Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxi. 

birue,  birze  (Scotch),  brize  (O.  Eng.),  v.  t.  [A.S. 
brysan  =  to  bruise,  to  break  small.]  To  bruise 
(Watson);  to  push  or  drive  (Shirref:  Poems);  to- 
press ;  to  squeeze. 

blrse  (2),  bTrze,  e.    [From  birse,  v.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  A  bruise.    (Gait.) 

2.  The  act  of  pressing ;  a  squeeze. 

*blrsilllt,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BIESLE.]  Burnt, 
scorched. 

"The  birsillit  banes."—  Douglas:   Virgil,  368,  27. 

blrsle,  blrstle,  brlssle,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  brisllian= 
to  crackle,  to  burn.] 

1.  To  burn  slightly,  to  broil,   or   to  birsle  peas. 
(Douglas:  Virgil,  226,  3.) 

2.  To  warm ;  to  scorch.    (Jamieson.) 

•blrsle,  'brlssle,  «.  [A.  S.  brastt=&  noise,  a 
crackling,  a  breaking.]  A  hasty  toasting  or  scorch- 
ing ;  that  which  is  burnt.  (St.  Patrick,  ii.  191.) 

*blrs'-sy,  a.    [From  Scotch  birse,  and  suff.  -y.] 

1.  Lit.:     Having    bristles.        (Douglas:     Virgil, 
322,4.) 

2.  Fig. :  Hot-tempered,  easily  irritated. 

blrt,  *byrte,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Compare  Fr. 
bertonneau  ( Mahn)  J  A  name  for  a  fish,  theTurbot, 
Rhombus  maximus. 

birth  (l),  *blrthe,  "birhehe,  *birthhe,  *byrth, 
s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  beorth,  berth,  byrd,  gebyrd ;  from 
beran,  beoran=to  bear,  produce,  bring  forth.  In 
Sw.  bord;  Dut,  geboorte;  (N.  H.)  Ger.  geburt;  O.  H. 
Ger.  kapurt ;  Goth,  gabaurths ;  Gael.  breith.~] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  state  of  being  brought  forth. 

(a)  In  a  general  sense :  With,  the  foregoing  mean- 
ing. 

(6)  The  time  of  being  brought  forth. 

"  But  thou  art  fair,  and  at  thy  birth,  dear  boy, 
Nature  and  fortune  join'd  to  make  thee  great." 
Shtikesp.:  King  John,  iii.  i. 

(c)  Extraction,  lineage.  Spec.,  high  extraction, 
high  lineage. 

"...  a  man  raised  by  birth  and  fortune  high  above 
his  fellows." — Macanlay:  Hist.,  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

("r/i  Condition  of  things  resulting  from  one's 
having  been  born.  Consequences  of  birth  in  certain 
circumstances. 

"High  in  his  chariot  then  Halesus  came, 
A  foe  by  birth,  to  Troy's  unhappy  uame. 

Dryden:  Virail's  JEveid,  vii.  1,000,  1,001. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     $liin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     e;lst.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -fion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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(2)  The  act  of  bringing  forth. 

"  And  at  her  next  birth,  much  like  thee, 
Through  pangtt  fled  to  felicity."  Milton. 

(3)  He,  she,   or   that   which    is    brought    forth. 
Used— 

(a)  Of  the  human  race  : 

"  That  poets  are  far  rarer  births  than  kings, 
Tour  noblest  father  proved."  Ben  Jonson. 

(b)  Of  the  inferior  animals : 

"Others  hatch  their  eggs,  and  tend  the  birth,  till  it  is 
able  to  shift  for  itself."— Addis  on. 

(c)  Of  plants  : 

"The  valleys  amile,  and  with  their  flow'ry  face 
And  wealthy  births,  confess  the  flood's  embrace." 

Blackmore. 

2.  Figuratively;  Used— 

(1)  Of  any  thing  in  nature  coming  into  existence : 
"  No  kindly  showers  fall  on  our  barren  earth, 

To  hatch  the  seasons  in  a  timely  birth."—  Dryden. 

(2)  In  a  spiritual  sense.    [See  IT.] 

II.  Theology.    New  birth:  Regeneration. 

"  By  that  new  birth,  we  become  free  from  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  our  inheritance  as  sons  of  Adam,  and  are  at 
once  admitted  to  our  high  place  as  children  of  the  Father 
and  joint  heirs  with  the  Son."— Dr.  Lerou  M.  Lee;  Sermon. 

B.  As  adjective:  Of,  belonging  to,  arising  from,  or 
in  any  way  connected  with,  the  time  when  or  the 
circumstances  in  which  one  has  been  born.  (See 
the  compounds  which  follow.) 

-birth-hour,  *.  &  a. 

A.  Assubst.:  The  hour  in  which  one  is  born. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  that  hour. 

If  A  birth-hour  blot:  A  blot  or  blemish  on  the 
•body  at  birth. 

1  •  The  blemish  that  will  never  be  forgot; 
Worse  than  a  slavish  wipe,  or  birth-hour's  blot." 
Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrece,  636,  637. 

birth-mark,  *.  A  mark  or  blemish  formed  on 
the  body  at  birth. 

"  It  reappears  once  more, 
As  a  birth-mark  on  the  forehead." 

Longfellow.  Golden  Legend,  ii. 

birth-pang,  s.     The  pains  of  child-birth.    (Car- 
lyle:  Sartor  Res.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  viii.) 
birth-sin,  s. 

Theol.:  Original  sin.  [ORIGINAL.] 
birth-song,  s.  A  song  sung  at  one's  birth.  Spec., 
that  sung  by  the  heavenly  choir  at  the  birth  of  the 
Savior:  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men." — Luke  ii. 
13, 14. 

"An  host  of  heavenly  quiristers  do  sing 
A  joyful  birth-ttony  to  heaven's  late-born  King." 

Fitz-vtffry-  Blessed  Birthday  (1634),  p.  45. 

birth-strangled,  «.    Strangled  at  birth. 

"  Finger  of  birth-strangled  babe." 

Shakesp.r  Macbeth,  Iv.  1. 

•birth  (2),  s.    [BERTH.] 

*btrth  (3),  *byrth,  s.    [BURDEN.]    (Scotch.) 

•birth,  v.t.    [BERTH.] 

birth  -day,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  birth;  day.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  More  literally: 

(1)  The  day  on  which  one  was  born. 

(2)  Its  anniversary. 

"  This  is  my  birthday;  as  this  very  day 
Was  Casslus  born." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  v.  1. 

2.  More  figuratively :  Origin,  commencement. 

"  Those  barbarous  ages  past,  succeeded  next 
The  birthday  of  Invention." 

Cowper:  The  Task,  bk.  i. 

B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  the  day  on  which 
one  was  born,  or  to  its  anniversary. 

"  Your  country  dames, 

Whose  cloaths  returning  birthday  claims."— Prior. 
*bTrth'-d6m,  «.    [Eng.    birth,    and   suff .  -dom  = 
dominion,  lordship;  as  in  kingdom,  Christendom.] 
Privileges  or  advantages  of  birth. 

"...     like  good  men, 
Bestride  our  downfall!  birthdom." 

Shakesp,:  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

*blr  th-el-trS,  «.  [O.  E.  6irf/w;l=fruit-bearmg, 
from  A.  S.  beorto=birth,  and  treotv=&  tree.]  A 
fruit-boaring  tree. 

"  Ilk  gres,  lie  wurt,  ilc  birtheltre." 

Story  of  Genes i»  and  Exodus,  119. 

*blr  -thSn,  v.  i.  [From  A.  S.  [ed]feyrdan.]  To  be 
born. 

"  Quether  here  sulde  birthen  bi-foren." 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  1471. 

*blr-then,  s.    [BURDEN.]    (Rom.  of  the  Pose.) 
*blrth    le,   a.    [Eug.   birth;    sun",   -ie.]     Produc- 
tive ;  prolific.     (Scotch.)     (Law  of  Merchants.) 
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*blr  -thin,  s.    The  same  as   BURDEN,  s.  (q.  v.) 
(  Wycliffe,  ed.  Purvey,  2  Cor.  iv.  17.) 
*blrth  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [BERTH,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  In  a  sense  corresponding  to  that 
of  the  verb. 

B.  Assubst.    Nautical:  Anything  added  to  raise 
the  sides  of  a  ship.    (Bailey.) 

birth  -less,  a.  [From  Eng.  birth,  and  suff.  -less 
=  without.J  Without  (respectable)  birth.  (Scott.) 

birth  -night  (gh  silent),  a,  &  a.  [Eng.  birth; 
night.  In  Uer.  geburtsnacht.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  night  on  which  one  was  born. 

"  And  of  the  angelic  song  in  Bethlehem  field, 
On  thy  birthniyht,  that  sung  Thee  Saviour  born." 
Milton:  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  505,  506. 

2.  The  anniversary  of  that  night  in  future  year**, 
or  the  evening  or  night  kept  in  lionor  of  the  birth- 
day. 

B.  As  adjective:  Pertaining    to    the   evening  or 
night  kept  as  the  anniversary  of  one's  birth. 

"A  youth  more  glitt'ring  than  a  birthnight  beau." 
Pope.-  Rape  of  the  Lock,  i.  23. 

birth-place,    s.    [Eng.    birth:  place.    In    Dut. 
geboorte-plaatz.]    The  place  at  which  one  was  born. 
"...    the  mother-city  of  Rome,   and  birthplace  of 
his  parent  Ilia."—  Lewis:  Astron.  of  the  Ancients. 
If  It  is  sometimes  used  of  plants. 

"  How  gracefully  that  tender  shrub  looks  forth 
From  its  fantastic  birthplace." 

Wordsworth;  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 


biscutate 

Bo/.;  Having  two  little  sacks,  bags,  or  pouches. 
Example,  the  calyx  of  Matthiola,  a  genus  of  cru- 
ciferous plants. 

BIs-cay  -an,  a.  [From  Biscay.  See  definition.] 
Pertaining  to  Biscay,  one  of  three  Basque  provinces 
in  the  north  of  Spain. 

Biscay  an,  forge,  s.  A  furnace  in  which  malleable 
iron  is  obtained  directly  from  the  ore.  It  is  called 
also  a  Catalan  furnace.  [CATALAN.] 

*bi-scha~dwe,  v.  t.  The  same  as  BESHADE  (q.  v.). 
(Seven  Sages.) 

*bl-sche  d-en,  v.  t.  [From  A.  S.  (bi)sceadan=to 
sprinkle.]  To  shed  on.  (Wycliffe:  4  Kings,  viii.) 

*bl-schi  ne,  *bl-schi  -nen,  v.  t.  &  i.  The  same  as 
BESHISE  (q.  v.).  (OrmttL,  18,851.) 

bl'-schif-lte,  s.  [Named  after  the  celebrated 
geological  chemist.  Dr.  Gustav  Bischof.]  A  mineral, 
called  also  Plumboresinite  (q.  v.).  (Brit.  Mus. 
Cat.) 

*bls  ch-6p,  s.    [BISHOP.] 

*bi-schrewe,  *bi-schrew-en,  v.  t.  The  same  as 
BESHKEW  (q.  v.).  (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,427.) 

*bi-schut-en,  *bi-schut-ten  (pret.  bischet;  pa. 
par.  bischet),  v.  t.  [The  same  as  BESHUT.]  To  shut 
up.  (Piers  Plowman,  ii.  189.) 

*bls  -c5ct,  a.    [BisctJiT.] 

bis  -c6t-ln,  s.  [Fr.  biscotin=a  small  biscuit 
easily  broken  ;  from  Ital.  biscotino,  dimin.  of  bin- 
cotto.]  [BISCUIT.]  Sweet  biscuit;  a  confection 
made  of  flour,  sugar,  marmalade,  and  eggs. 

bis  -cult,  *bls  -kSt,  *bfs  -cute,  *bys-quyte, 
*bls-c5ct  ,  s.  &  a,  [From  Fr.  biscuit;  fris=twici', 


birth -right,   s.     [Eng.    birth;   right.    In   Dut.      ,  -.  -   _.    . ,   _~    

geboort erec ht ;    Ger.   geburtsrecht.]    The  rights  or  and  cwif=cooked,  baked,  pa.  par.  of  c«ire=to  cook, 

privileges  which  one  acquires  in  virtue  of  his  or  Jn  Sw.  bisqvit;  put,  beschuit;  Ger.  biskuit;  Prov, 
her  birth.     Used — 


1.  Specially:  Of  the  privileges  thus  acquired  by  a 
first-born  son. 

"In  bonds  retained  his  birthright  liberty." 

Dryden;  To  John  Driden,  Esq. 

"  A  profane  person  as  Esau,  who  for  one  morsel  of  meat 
sold  his  birthright."—  Hebrews  ilii.  16. 

2.  In  a  more  general  sense  :  Anything  acquired  by 
birth,  even  though  it  is  often  hardship,  rather  than 
case  and  privilege. 

"  Who  to  your  dull  society  are  born, 
And  with  their  humble  birthright  rest  content." 

Wordsworth;  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

*blrth  -tide.  s.    [Eng.  birth,  and  f*de=time,  sea- 
son, death.]    The  time  or  season  of  one's  birth. 
"  No  ominous  star  did  at  thy  blrthtide  shine." 

Drayton  :  Dudley  to  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

birth  -w5rt,  s.  [From  Eng.  birth,  and  worf=A.  S. 
wyrt—A  vegetable,  a  plant.  See  definition.] 

Botany  ; 

\.  Singular:  The  English  name  of  the  plant-genus 
Aristolochia.  Both  the  scientific  and  the  English 
names  arose  from  the  belief  that  the  species  are  of 
use  as  a  medicine  in  childbirth.  [ARISTOLOCHIA.] 

2.  Plural.  Birthworts:  The  English  name  of  the 
order  of  plants  called  Aristolochiace*  (q.  v.). 

*bls  (1),  a.&s.  [Fr.  Ms=brown.  tawny,  swarthy.] 
Of  a  pale,  blackish  color  ;  or  the  color  itself.  [BlCE, 
BISTRE.] 

"  In  Westmynstere  he  Us  toumbed  richely 
In  a  marble  bis  of  him  is  mad  story." 

Langtoft,  p.  230.     (Boucher.) 

bis,  adv.,  and  in  compos. 

A.  As  an  independent  word  : 
Music  :  Twice. 

1.  A  direction  that  the  passage  over  which  it  is 
placed,  the  extent  of  which  is  generally  marked  by 
a  slur,  is  to  be  performed  twice.    The  insertion  of 
the  word  bis  is  generally  limited  to  short  passages  ; 
in  the  case  of  longer  ones  marks  of  repeat  are  sub- 
stituted.   [REPEAT.] 

2.  Again  ;  an  encore,  a  calling  for  a  repetition  of 
the  performance.    (Stainer  dt  Barrett.) 

B.  In  compos.  [Lat.  &ts=twice,  for  duis(as  bellum 
stands   for  duellum);  from   duo  =  two;Gr.    dis  = 
twice;  ciuo=two;  Sausc.  dvis—tvfico;  dvi=tvro.  The 
English  word  twice  is  cognate  with  bis.    (TWICE.)  ] 
Bis  occurs  in  composition  in  a  few  words,  as  bissox- 
tile.    In  the  form  61,  contracted  from  bis,  it  is  a 
prefix  in  many  English  words,  and  especially  in 
scientific  terms,  as  6identate,6/pinnate,  «c. 

bis  COCtus.    [Latin.]    Twice  cooked. 

MB  unca,  s.  [Lat.  &&=  twice;  uwa,  Low  Lat.,  in 
place  of  Class.  Lat.  uncus=a  hook.  1  A  semiquaver, 
or  note  with  two  hooks. 

*bls  (2),  «.  [The  same  as  BISSTN  (q.  v.).]  (Speci- 
mens of  Lyric  Poetry  ed,  Wright.)  (Stratmann.) 

bi'-ga,  bl'-ia,  s-    [Pegu  language.] 

1.  Nuniis.:  A  coin  of  Pegu,  value  half  a  ducat. 

2.  Wrightx  tV"  Metis.:  A  weight  usod  in  Pegu, 
bl-sac  -cate,  a.    [From  Lat.  his(tccum=&  double 

hair,  saddle-bags;  bi  (prefix)  =  two,  andsacctts,'  Gr. 
sakkos—  a  sack,  a  bag.]    [SACK.] 


. 

bescueg,  bescueit;  Catalan  bescuyt;  Sp.  bizcocho; 
Port,  biscouto.  biscoito;  Ital.  biscotto;  from  Lat. 
6is=twice,  and  coc<wa=cooked,  baked,  pa,  par.  of 
cog«o=to  cook,  to  bake.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Gen.  :  Thin  flour-cake  which  has  been  baked  in 
the  oven  until  it  is  highly  dried.    There  are  many 
kinds  of  biscuits,  but  the  basis  of  all  is  flour  mixed 
with  water  or  milk.  In  fancy  biscuits.sugar.  butter, 
and  flavoring  ingredients  are  used.    Plain  biscuits 
are  more  nutritious  than  an  equal  weight  of  bread. 
but  owing  to  their  hardness  ana  dryness.  they  should 
be  more  thoroughly  masticated  to  insure  their  easy 
digestion.    When  exposed  to  moisture,  biscuits  are 
apt  to  lose  their  brittleness  and  become    moldy, 
hence  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  in  a  dry  atmos- 
phere.   Digestive  biscuits  consist  almost  entirely 
of  bran.    Charcoal  biscuits  contain  about  ten  per 
cent  of  powdered  vegetable  charcoal.    Meat  bis- 
cuits, which  are  said  to  be  very  nutritious,  contain 
either  extract  of  meat,  or  lean  meat  which  has  been 
dried  and  ground  to  a  fine  powder.    Ground  roasted 
biscuits  are  sometimes  used  to  adulterate  coffee. 

"  In  Greece  there  is  no  biscoct  .  .  ."  —  Lodge-  Illustr. 
firit.  Hist.,  i.  169.  (Richardson.) 

"  Many  have  been  cured  of  dropsies  by  abstinence  from 
drinks,  eating  dry  biscuit,  which  creates  no  thirst,  and 
strong  frictions  four  or  five  times  a  day."—  Arbuthnot  ;  On 
Diet. 

2.  Spec.:  A  kind  of  hard  dry  bread  made  to  be 
used  at  sea.    When  designed  for  long  voyages  it  is 
baked  four  times.   The  word  biscuit  is  generally  used 
in  the  singular  as  a  noun  of  multitude. 

"All  the  biikern  of  Rotterdam  toiled  day  and  night  to 
make  biscuit."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.,iz. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Porcelain-making:  Articles  of  pottery  molded 
and  baked  in  an  oven,  preparatory  to  the  glazing 
and  burning.    In  the  biscuit  form,  pottery  is  bibu- 
lous, but  the  glaze  sinks  into  the  pores  and  fuses  in 
the  kiln,  forming  a  vitreous  coating  to  the  ware. 

2.  Sculp.  :  The  unglazed  material  described  under 
No.  1.     (Used  for  making  statuettes  and  ornaments. 
for  which  it  is  well  adapted  from  its  soft  tone  and 
from  the  absence  of  glaze  upou  its  surface.) 

B.  As  adjective  :  Pertaining  to  the  article  of  food 
described  under  No.  1,  or  to  the  porcelain  mentioned 
in  No.  2. 

biscuit-making,  s.  The  art  or  operation  of  mak- 
ing biscuits. 

Biscuit-making  Machine:  A  machine  for  making 
biscuits.  In  such  a  machine  flour  and  water  are 
mixed  by  the  revolution  of  two  sets  of  knives.  The 
dough  is  then  operated  upon  first  by  a  breaking 
roller  and  then  by  a  traversing  roller,  and  cut  nearly 
through  by  a  cutting-frame,  after  which  a  work- 
man transfers  the  whole  mass  to  an  oven. 

bl-acu'-tate,  a.  [From  Lat,  prefix  61'  =  two,  and 
Eng.  scutate;  or  Lat.  scutatus  =  armed  with  a 
scutum  or  oblong  shield.]  [SCUTATE.] 

Bot.:  Resembling  two  bucklers  placed  side  by 
side.  Example,  the  silicula  (short  fruit)  of  biscu- 
tella  (q.  v.). 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wSt,     here,     camel,    her,    the're;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wSrk,     wh6,     s6n;     mfite,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cftr,     rule,     full;     try,     Sf  rian.     'SB,     m  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


biscutella 

bl-scu-tel  -la,  s.  [From  Lat.  prefix  M=two,  and 
scitteli<t  =  a  salver  nearly  square  in  form,  dimin.  of 
tcutra  =  a  flat  tray  or  dish.  Or  from  Low  Lat. 
acutella,  dimin.  of  8cuturn=&n  oblong  shield.  The 
allusion  is  to  the  form  of  the  seed-vessel  when 
bursting.] 

Sot.  Buckler  Mustard  :  A  genus  of  cruciferous 
plants.  The  species,  which  are  from  Southern 
Europe,  have  small,  bright  yellow  flowers. 

bis  dl  a-pa  s&n,  s.  [Lat.  bit,  and  diapason 
{a.  v.).]  The  interval  of  a  double  octave,  or  fifteenth. 
(Stainer  <£  Barrett.) 

*bl-s6,  *bi-sen,  *bi-se-on  (pret.  bi»ay),  v.  t. 
f  A.  S.  6i'«eon=to  look  about,  see,  behold.  1  [BESEE.] 

1.  To  see,  to  look.    (Wycliffe,  ed.  Purvey,  Matt. 
xxvii.  5.) 

2.  To  provide. 

"Ouat  abraham,  god  sal  bisen 
Quor  —  of  the  ofrende  sal  ben." 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  1.313-4. 

3.  To  ordain. 

"  Quan  god  haueth  it  so  bistti." 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  1.411. 

4.  To  govern  ;  to  direct. 

"  And  bad  him  al  his  lond  bisen." 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  2,141. 

blse  (1),  ».    [BICE.]    (Bacon:  ffat.  Hist.,   Cent. 


. 
mistral  (q.  v.).    (Landor.) 

"When  on  this  supervenes  the  fierce  north  wind  known 
as  the  biff.  Lake  Leman  becomes  a  mimic  sea."  —  London 
Times,  May  18,  1880. 


e&e,     *bi-s6  -Chen,    t,-.    t.     [BESEECH.] 
(.Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,567.) 

bl-sSct',  v.  t.  [From  Lat.  6t=two,  and  sectum, 
supine  of  seco=  to  cut.]  To  divide  into  two  parts. 

1.  Gen.    Phys.  Science,  t&c.  :  To  divide  into  two 
parts,  it  not  being  necessarily  indicated  that  these 
are  equal  to  each  other. 

'*  .  .  .  the  production  of  two  distinct  creatnres  by 
bisecting  a  single  one  with  a  knife,  or  where  Nature  her- 
self performs  the  task  of  bisection."  —  Dancin  :  Voyage 
round  the  World,  ch.  ir. 

2.  Spec.    Geom.,    Mathematical  Oeog.,   ttc.:    To 
divide  into  two  equal  parts. 

"The  rational  horizon  bisecteth  the  globe  into  two 
equal  parts."  —  Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

bl-sect  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BISECT.] 

bisecting-dlviders,  B.  pi.  Proportional  dividers 
•whose  legs  are  permanently  pivoted  at  one-third  of 
their  length  from  the  shorter  end,  so  that  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  ooints  at  that  end,  when  the 
dividers  are  opened,  is  just  one-half  that  measured 
by  the  longer  legs. 

bisecting-gauge,  s.  A  gauge  for  marking  a 
median  line  along  a  bar.  The  bar  has  two  cheeks, 
one  adjustable.  The  ends  of  the  toggle-bar  connect 
with  the  respective  cheeks,  and  at  the  pivot  of  the 
toggle  is  a  pencil  or  scribe-awl  which  marks  a 
median  line  between  the  facing  sides  of  the  two 
cheeks. 

bl-sec  -t8r,  s.  [Lat.  6i=two,  and  Eng.  sector  (q. 
T.J.l  The  line  which  divides  a  mathematical  line, 
angle,  surface,  or  solid  into  two  equal  parts. 

bl-sec.  -tion,  «.  [In  Fr.  bissection.  From  Lat. 
prefix  bi=two,  and  sectio=&  cutting.] 

1.  Gen.  Phys.  Science,  <tc.  :  The  division  of  any- 
thing into  two  parts,  whether  equal  or  unequal. 
(See  example  under  BISECT.) 

2.  Spec.   Geom.,<tc.:  The  division  of  a  mathemat- 
ical line,  surface,  solid,  or  angle,  into  two  equal 
parts. 

bi-sec  -trlx,  s.  [From  Lat.  prefix  ii=two,  and 
sectrix,  used  to  mean  that  which  cuts,  but  in  Class. 
Lat.  it  signifies  one  who  purchases  confiscated 
goods.] 

Min.,  Crystallog.,  Optics,  rtc.  :  The  line  which,  in 
biaxial  polarization,  bisects  the  angle  between  the 
two  axes  of  polarization. 

*bl-seg  e,  v.  t.    The  same  as  BESIEGE  (q.  v.). 

bl-seg  -ment,  s.  [From  Lat.  prefix  fei=two,  and 
segmentiim  =  a  cutting,  a  piece  cut  off,  a  zone  of  the 
earth  ;  seco=to  cut.]  One  of  the  two  segments  of  a 
bisected  line. 

*bl-se  ke,  *bl-s6  -kSn,  r.  t.  [BESEECH.]  (Rom. 
of  the  Rose.)  (Story  of  (fen.  <f-  Exod.,  2,492.) 

*bl-seme,  r.  i.  &  (.    The  same  as  BESEEM  (q.  v.). 
•bis  -gn,  v.  t.     [BisE,  r.] 
*bls-en,    *bls-ene,  a.    [Bissox.] 
•bis  -en,  *bls  -ne,  s.    [A.  S.  hi/sen;  O.  Icel.  bysn.} 
An  example. 
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*bl-sende,  *bi-sen'-den  (pret.  bisende),  v.t.  [A. 
S.  bi*endan=to  send.]  To  send  to.  (Rob.  G/ouc., 
491,  5.) 

*bl-se  n-£en,  *be-zen  &e,  r.  t.  [From  A.  S.  besen- 
gan,  besencan=to  singe,  to  burn.]  To  singe. 
Uyen&.,230.) 

*bl-sen  -ken,  *bI-sen'-chSn,  r.  t.  [From  A.  S. 
bisencan=to  sink.]  To  dip,  to  plunge. 

bl-se'r-I-al,  o.  [Lat.  biserialis;  from  prefix  bi= 
two,  and  8eries=a  row,  succession,  series:  from 
sero,  pret.  serwt=to  put  in  a  row,  to  connect.] 

Bot . ;  In  two  rows. 

bl-ser  -rate,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  6»=two,  and 
serra/u$=saw-shaped ;  serro=to  saw.] 

Bot. ;  The  term  applied  to  leaves  or  any  other 
portions  of  a  plant  which  are  doubly  serrated,  that 
is,  which  have  serrations  and  those  again  them- 
selves serrated. 

*bl-se  t,  v.t.    [BESET.]    (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,014.) 

bl-se-tOS,  e  ,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  6i=two,  and 
«efoms:=bristly ;  from  seta=a  bristle.]  Having  two 
bristles ;  bisetous. 

tbi-se  -tous,  a.  [Lat.  prefix  6»,  and  Eng.  setous; 
from  Lat.  seta— ft  bristle.  Comp.  biseta=a  sow 
whose  bristles  from  the  neck  backward  are  dis- 
posed in  two  folds  or  rows.]  Having  two  bristles. 
(Brande.) 

tbi-sett'e,  r.  t.    [BESET.]    (Chaucer:  C.  T.,281.) 

fbi-sex -OUS,  a.  [Lat.  prefix  6i=two,  and  sexus 
=sex.l  Of  two  sexes. 

T[  The  more  common  word  is  bisexual  (q.  v.). 

bl-ser -u-al,  o-  [Lat.  prefix  6**=two,  and  sex< 
«aZis=pertainin»r  to^sex;  from  8exus=sex..]  Of  two 
sexes.  (Bramie.) 

blsh-6p,  *bissh-op,  *bissch-ope,  *blsch-op, 
8.  &  a.  [A.  S.  6i*ceop,  biscop;  Icel.  &  Pol.  biskup; 
Sw.  biskof;  Dan.  biskop*  bi&p;  Dut.  bischop;  (N.  H.) 
Ger.  bischof;  O.  H.  Ger.piscof;  Goth,  aipiskaupus; 
Russ.  episcopy ,'  Wei.  asgob  ,*  Fr.  6v8que ;  Prov. 
6is6e,  vesque,  eveeque;  Sp.  obispo;  PoTt.bispo;  Ital. 
vescovo;  Lat.  epiacopiw;  Gr.  episkopos,  as  s.  =  (l)  an 
overseer,  a  guardian,  (a)  (in.  Education)  a  tutor,  a 
watcher,  (fe)  an  Athenian  intendant,  (c)  an  eccle- 
siastical superintendent,  in  the  apostolic  age= 
presbyteros  (N.  T.),  but  afterward  a  bishop;  (2)  a 
scout,  a  watch;  as  adj.  eprsfcopos=watching  over: 
e;n  =  upon,  .  .  .  over;  sfcopos=one who  watches ; 
skeptomai—to  look  about,  to  look  carefully.]  (Lid- 
dell  (t  Scott.) 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Of  persons: 

1.  New  Testament: 

*(1)  A  chief  priest  among  the  Jews. 

"For  he  wist*  that  the  hiyeste  prestia  hadden  takun 
hym  by  enuye.  But  the  bischopis  stiredea  the  paple  that 
he  achulde  rather  leeae  to  hem  Barabas  .  .  .  "  — 
Wycliffe  (ed.  Purvey):  Mark  xv.  10,  11. 

(2)  An  ecclesiastical  functionary  in  the  apostoli- 
cal churches.  Therewas  a  plurality  of  such  officers 
in  that  at  Philippi,  their  associates  in  government 
being  deacons,  while  the  "saints,"  or  ordinary 
Christian  members,  are  mentioned  before  both 
(Phil.  i.  1).  The  same  officers  in  the  church  at 
Miletus,  termed  in  our  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment '*  overseers,"  are  identical  with  the  "elders" 
of  the  same  ecclesiastical  community.  PSee  etymol- 
ogy-] "And  from  Miletus  he  sent  to  Ephosus  and 
called  the  elders  (presbyterous)  of  the  church,  and 

.    .    .    said,    .    .    .    Take  heed,  therefore,  unto 

Smrselves,  and  to  all  the  flock  over  the  which  the 
oly  Ghost  hath  made  you  (episkopous)  overseers." 
Or  the  word  might  have  been  rendered,  as  in  other 
places,  "bishops."  The  term  vresbyteros  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  synagogue  [ELDER,  PEESBTTEH]; 
etymologically  it  implied  that,  as  a  rule,  the  person 
so  designated  was  pretty  well  advanced  in  life, 
while  episkopos,  borrowed  from  the  polity  of  the 
Grecian  States,  pointed  to  the  duty  incumbent  on 
him  of  overseeing  the  church.  The  qualifications 
of  a  New  Testament  bishop  are  given  at  length  by 
St.  Paul  (1  Tim.  iii.  1-7;  Titus  i.  7-9),  the  only 
other  Christian  functionary  mentioned  with  him 
being  still  the  deacon  (1  Tim.  iii.  8-13). 

2.  Fig. :  Christ  viewed  as  the  overseeror  spiritual 
director  of  the  souls  of  Christians,  and  as  guiding 
them  as  a  shepherd  does  his  nock. 

**  For  ye  were  as  sheep  going  astray;  but  are  now 
returned  unto  the  shepherd  and  bishop  of  your  souls." — 
1  Peter  ii.  25. 

II.  Church  History: 

1.  I^xt-npostolic  period:  A  church  functionary 
superior  to,  and  ruling  over,  the  elders  or  pres- 
byters. Parity  among  a  body  of  men  may  exist 
theoretically,  hut  it  cannot  in  practice  bo  realized. 
At  the  deliberations  held  by  the  presbyters  of  Phil- 
ippi, of  Miletus,  or  other  Christian  churches,  in  all 
probability t  <>uo  of  their  number  was  voted  into  the 
chair.  Times  of  persecution  bring  the  strongest  to 
the  front,  and  that  strong  man  would,  at  nearly 
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every  crisis,  preside  over  his  fellows.  Ho  would  be- 
come their  natural  leader,  and  after  a  time  their 
actual  ruler.  A  distinctive  appellation  was  required 
to  discriminate  him  from  his  colleagues,  and  grad- 
ually he  monopolized  the  term  £pwfcppos=overseer 
or  bishop,  leaving  the  humbler  designation  of  pres- 
fryferoi=:presbyters  or  elders,  to  his  former  equals. 
Such  evangelists  as  Timothy  and  Titus  also  exer- 
cised functions  in  many  respects  identical  with 
those  of  an  episcopate  (1  Tim.  i.  3 ;  iii.  1 ;  v.  17, 19, 
20,  22;  2  Tim.  i.  6;  ii.  2,  14;  iv.  2,  5;  Titus  i.  5-13; 
ii.  15).  Finally,  the  pastor  of  a  church  which  had  a 
series  of  village  churches  to  which  it  had  given 
birth  around  it,  would  naturally  become  overseer 
of  those  in  charge  of  these  smaller  congregations. 
All  these  influences  tended  in  favor  of  episcopacy, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  first  in  the  Jewish 
churches,  whence  between  70  and  130  A.  D.  it  spread 
to  those  of  Gentile  origin.  In  the  writings  of  Clem- 
ent, one  of  the  "Apostolic  Fathers,"  the  presbyter 
and  bishop  are  still  the  same.  Polycarp  and 
Hennas  speak  less  decidedly.  Ignatius  was  once 
studded  with  passages  extolling  the  episcopate. 
Most  of  these  have  since  been  discovered  to  be  inter- 
polations, and  even  the  few  that  remain  are  not 
tree  from  suspicion.  Omitting  various  Christian 
fathers,  and  proceeding  at  once  to  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  the  writings  of  Cyprian,  who  tilled 
the  See  of  Carthage  from  A.  D.  248  to '258,  are  full  of 
passages  exalting  the  bishop  high  over  the  pres- 
byter, the  position  claimed  for  the  former  being 
that  of  successor  of  the  apostles.  The  views  of  Cyp- 
rian became  those  of  the  church  in  general.  (For 
further  developments  see  ARCHBISHOP,  CARDINAL, 
POPE.) 

2.  Modern  Times.  In  this  country :  The  bishop  is 
the  highest  dignitary,  the  chief  pastor,  in  the 
Greek  Catholic,  and  Protestant  Episcopal  churches. 
These  bishops  generally  claim  to  be  successors  of 
the  apostles.  In  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  and 
other  evangelical  churches,  the  office  of  the  bishop 


been  sufficient,in  the  opinion  of  the  ruling  function- 
aries of  that  communion,  to  warrant  the  establish- 
ment of  the  greater  hierarchy,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  office  and  dignity  of  a  bishop  have  become 
secondary  in  our  midst— the  highest  places  being 
occupied  by  a  cardinal  and  numerous  archbishops. 
All  Catholic  bishops  claim  direct  apostolic  gucces- 
sion. 

3.  In  England:  A  spiritual  overseer  ranking 
beneath  an  archbishop,  and  above  the  priests  or 
presbyters  and  deacons  of  his  diocese,  but  his  juris- 
diction is  territorial,  not  personal.  Before  a  bishop 
can  be  consecrated  he  must  be  thirty  years  of  age. 
The  Established  Church  of  England  is  episcopal, 
and  of  its  bishops  twenty-four  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  They  are  technically  called  "lords  spirit- 
ual," but  are  not  considered  *' peers  of  the  realm  ^' 
they  are  only  "  lords  of  parliament,"  nor  is  their 
dignity  hereditary.  They  rank  in  precedence  below 
viscounts  and  above  barons.  Their  style  is  the 

Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishpp  of ,  and  they  are 

addressed  as  My  Lord.  Among  the  spiritual  duties 
which  they  discharge  are  the  confirmation  of  young 
people  prior  to  their  partaking  of  the  communion, 
the  ordination  of  priests  and  deacons,  the  consecra- 
tion of  churches  and  of  burial  grounds,  the  institu- 
tion or  collation  to  vacant  churches,  with  a  general 
superintendence  of  morals  and  doctrine  of  the 
clergy  belonging  to  their  respective  dioceses,  besides 
taking  part  with  their  brethren  in  the  consecration 
of  other  bishops.  For  the  method  of  episcopal  elec- 
tion see  cong6  d'etre.  [BISHOPRIC.] 

"It  is  a  fact  now  generally  recognized  by  theologians 
of  all  shades  of  opinion  that  in  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament  the  same  officer  in  the  church  is  called  indif- 
ferently 'bishop'  (episkopos)  and  'elder'  or  'presbyter' 
(presbifteros)."—  Lfghtfoot:  Hulsean  Prof,  of  Divinity,  Trin. 
CoL,  Cambridge,  now  Bishop  of  Durham  (St.  Paul's  Epis. 
to  the  Philippians,  1868),  p.  93. 

IT  Suffragan  Bishop.    [SUFFRAGAN.] 
III.  Of  things: 

1.  A  name  for  any  of  the  small  beetles  popularly 
called  Lady-birds,  and  by  entomologists  placed  in 
the  genus  Coccinella.     [CocciNELLA,  LADY-BIRD.] 

2.  A  cant  word  for  a  mixture  bf  wine,  oranges  ana 
sugar. 

"Fine  oranges 

Well  roasted,  with  sugar  and  wine  in  a  cup, 
They'll  make  a  sweet  bishop,  when  gentlefolks  sup." 

An0K 

3.  A  pad  or  cushion  which  used  to  be  worn  by 
ladies  upon  their  waist  behind;  it  was  placed  be- 
neath the  skirts,  to  which  it  was  designed  to  give 
prominence:  a  bustle,  a  tournure. 

4.  One  of  the  pieces  in  the  game  of  chess.  [CHESS.] 
B.  As    adjective:    Pertaining    to    the   Christian 

functionary  described  under  A. 

bishop's  bible.    [See  VERSION  (1).] 

bishop-leaves,  bishop's  leaves,  «.  [So  called 
either  became  some  bishop  first  pointed  out  the 
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medical  use  of  the  plant  so  designated  or  because 
the  highest  flowers  were  thought  to  resemble  an 
episcopal  mitre.]  A  plant,  the  Water  Figwort 
(Scrophularia  aquatica). 

bishop-weed,  bishop's  weed,  s.  A  name  given 
to  two  plants : 

1.  The  Gout-weed  (JSgopodium  Podagraria,  LJ. 

2.  An   umbelliferous    plant   (Ammi    majus,   L.) 
found  wild  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

bishop's  cap,  s.  The  English  name  of  a  plant; 
genus,  Mitrella. 

bishop's  court,  e. 

Law :  An  ecclesiastical  court  in  England,  held  in 
the  cathedral  of  each  diocese,  the  bishop  s  chan- 
cellor acting  as  judge.  If  the  diocese  be  large, 
commissaries  act  for  him  in  its  remoter  parts  for 
the  settlement  of  such  cases  as  may  be  delegated 
to  them. 

bishop's  elder,  s.  A  plant.  Same  as  BISHOP- 
WEED  (1)  (q.  y.). 

bishop's  foot,  «.  The  foot  of  a  bishop.  (Lit. 
Aflg.) 

IT  The  bishop's  foot  has  been  in  the  broth :  The 
broth  is  singed.  (Tyndale.)  Similarly  when  milk 
is  *'  burnt-to  "  in  boiling  it,  the  people  say,  "  The 
bishop  has  set  his  foot  in  it.1'  (Jamieson.)  Theexact 
origin  of  the  phrase  is  doubtful. 

bishop's  leaves,  s.    [BISHOP-LEAVES.] 

bishop's  length,  s. 

Painting:  Canvas  measuring  58  inches  by  94. 
(Ogihrie.) 

Half  bishop's  length :  Half  bishop  canvae,  meas- 
uring 45  inches  by  56.  (Ogilvie.) 

bishop's  weed,  s.   [BISHOP-WEED.] 

blsh '-op,  v.  t.   [From  bishop,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  admit  into  the  church  by  the 
rite  of  confirmation  administered  by  a  bishop. 

"They  are  profane,  imperfect,  oh  !  too  bad. 
Except  confirm' d  and  bishoped  by  tbee." 

Donne. 

2.  farriery  &  Horse-dealing :  To  use  arts  to  make 
an  old  horse  look  like  a  young  one,  or  an  inferior 
horse  one  of  a  superior  type. 

*blsh'-6p-d6m,  «.  [From  Eng.  bishop,  and  suff. 
-dom=the  jurisdiction.]  The  jurisdiction  of  a 
bishop ;  a  bishopric. 

"  See  the  f  rowardness  of  this  man,  he  would  persuade 
ns  that  the  succession  and  divine  right  of  bishopdom  hath 
been  unquestionable  through  all  ages." — Milton:  Anima.il. 
upon  Bern.  /'«/. 

t>Ish'-6ped,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BISHOP,  v.] 

blsh'-6p-lng,  *bish-0p-ping,  pr.  par.  &  s. 
[BISHOP,  t\] 

A.  As  present  participle :  In  a  sense  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  substantive  :  Confirmation. 

"That  they  call  confinnacion  ye  people  call  bishop- 
ping."— Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  378. 

*blsh'-6p-lf,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  bishop;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adjective  :  Like  a  bishop ;  in  any  way  per- 
taining to  a  bishop. 

"...  and  according  to  his  bfshoply  office,  .  .  ."— 
if.  Bardinge:  Jewell,  p.  507.  (Richardson.) 

IT  Now  EPISCOPAL  has  taken  its  place. 

B.  As  adverb:  After  the  manner  of  a  bishop, 
blsh  -6p-rlc,  *bish'-6p-rlck,  *blsh'-6p-rlche, 

•b^sch  -op-rjfche,  *blssh -ftp-rlcke  (Eng.), 
*blsh-6p-r?,  »b?ssh'-6p-e'r-Ike  (O.  Scotch),  s. 


[A.  S.  bisceoprice ;  from  fttscepp,  and  rice= (1)  power, 
domain,  (2)  region,  country,  Kingdom.] 

1.  The  office  of  an  apostle ;  an  apostolate. 

"  For  it  Is  written  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  Let  his  habi- 
tation be  desolate,  and  let  no  man  dwell  therein:  and  his 
bishopric  let  another  take."— Acts  i.  20. 

If  The  word  in  Gr.  is  episkopen.  The  quotation  is 
from  Psalm  cix,  8,  where  in  the  Septuagint  exactly 
the  same  Greek  word  is  used,  correctly  rendered  in 
our  version  of  the  Psalms  "office." 

2.  The  diocese  or  see  of  a  bishop,  the  territory 
over  which  the  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop  extends. 

Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  bishopric  and 
diocese:  "  Both  these  words  describe  the  extent  of 
an  episcopal  jurisdiction  ;  the  first  with  relation  to 
the  person  who  officiates,  the  second  with  relation 
to  the  charge.  There  may,  therefore,  bo  a  bishopric, 
either  where  there  are  many  dioceses  or  no  diocese ; 
but  according  to  the  import  of  the  term,  there  is 
properly  no  diocese  where  there  is  not  a  bishopric. 
When  the  jurisdiction  is  merely  titular,  as  in  coun- 
tries where  the  Catholic  religion  is  not  recognized, 
it  is  a  bishopric,  but  not  a  diocese.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  bishopric  of  Rome  or  that  of  an  arch- 
bishop, comprehends  all  the  dioceses  of  the  subordi- 
nate bishops."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 
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blsh  -6ps-wort,  s.  [Eng.  bishop's;  wort.]  The 
name  of  two  plants : 

1.  The  Betony  (Stachys  Betonica,  Bentham). 

2.  A  ranunculaceous  plant,  Nigella  damascena, 
perhaps  because  the  carpels  look  like   a    mitre. 
(Britten  and  Holland.) 

*bi-si'-dis,  prep.  &  adv.    The  same  as   BESIDE 
(q.  v.) .    ( Wycliffe,  ed.  Purvey,  Matt.  xiii.  1. ) 
*bls'-le,  *bls'-l,  a.    [BUSY.]    (Rom.  of  the  Rose.) 

bl-sll'-l-quous  (qu  as  kw),  a.  [From  Lat.  pre- 
fix bi=two,  and  siliqua  (q.  v.),  witn  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Having  two  siliquas. 

'bls-M?,  *bls  -I-1I,  adv.  [BusrLT.]  (Rom.  of 
the  Rose.)  ( Wycliffe,  ed.  Purvey,  1  Pet.  i.  22.) 

*bl-sln'-ken.  v.  t.  [A.  S.  besincan,  besencan=to 
sink.]  To  sink.  (Cockayne.  Hall:  Merdenhad, 
A.  D.  about  1200.) 

*bl-slfte,  *bl-slf-ten,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  besittan=to 
sit  round,  to  besiege.]  To  sit.  (Langland,  ii.  110.) 

•bisk,  v.  t.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  To  rub  over 
with  an  inky  brush.  (O.  Scotch.) 

".  .  .  to  be  btstfa,  as  I  think  the  word  is,  that  is,  to 
be  rab'd  over  with  an  inky  brush." — Edm.  Calamy:  Minis- 
ters, &c.,  Ejected,  p.  681.  (J.  H.  in  Boucher.) 

*bisk,  s.  [In  Fr,  bisque.  Littre  considers  the 
etymology  unknown.  Malm  suggests  bis-cocta  = 
twice-cooKed.l  [BISCUIT.  ] 

1.  Soup  made  by  boiling  together  several  kinds  of 
flesh. 

"  A  prince,  who  in  a  forest  rides  astray, 
And,  weary,  to  some  cottage  finds  the  way, 
Talks  of  no  pyramids,  or  fowls,  or  bisks  of  flsh, 
But,  hungry,  sups  his  cream,  serv"d  up  in  earthen 
dish."  King. 

2.  Tennis-playing,  Croquet,  otc. :  A  stroke  allowed 
to  the  weaker  party  to  equalize  the  players. 

*bisk-et  (l),s.    [BEISKET.]    (O.Scotch.) 
*blsk-et  (2),».    [Biscmi.] 

*bl-slab  -er-ed,  *bl-sl5b  -red,  pa.  par.  [B»LAB- 
BEX.] 

*bl-slab  -ren,  v.  t.  [In  L.  Ger.  beslabern.]  The 
same  as  BESLOBBEB  (q.  v.). 

*blsm,  *bisme,  *bysyme,  *bisne,  *bisuie,  *. 
[Contracted  from  Eng.  abysm  (q.  v.).]  An  abyss,  a 
gulf.  (O.  Scotch.) 

*bls-mare,  *bis-mer,  *bis-mar,  "bis-mere, 
*bise-mare,  *bus-mare,  *bisse-marre,  s.  [A.  S. 
bismer,  bismor,  bysmer,  fea/smor=filthiness,  reproach, 
contumely ;  from 6i, and smcer=fat  (?).  (Bosworth.) 
In  0.  H.  &  O.  L.  Ger.  bismer.] 

I.  Of  things:  Abusive  speech. 

"  She  was  as  digne  as  water  in  a  diche, 
And  (is. full  of  hokir  and  of  bismarc." 

Chaucer:  Canterbury  Tales,  855,  856. 

II.  Of  persons: 

1.  A  bawd. 

"  Douchter,  for  thy  luf  this  man  has  grete  diseis, 
Quod  the  bismere  with  the  slekit  speche." 

Douglas:   Virgil,  Prol.  97,  1. 

2.  A  lewd  woman,  in  general. 

"  Get  ane  bismare  ane  barne,  than  al  hyr  blys  pane  is." 
Douglas:  Virgil,  238,  b.  27.    (Jamieson.) 

*bisme,  a.    [The  same  as  BISSON  (q.  v.).]    Blind. 
"It  cost  thee  nought,  they  say  it  comes  by  kind, 
As  thou  art  blsme,  so  are  thy  actions  blind." 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  478. 

*bis-mer-i-en,  f.  *.  [From  A.  S.  bismerian=tt> 
mock,  to  deride.]  To  mock,  to  insult.  [BESMEAB.] 
iAyenb.,  22.] 

bls-meth'-^l,  s.  [Eng.  bism(uth) ,  and  ethyl.] 
Chem. :  Bi  (CJIsJa  the  same  as Triothylbismu thine. 
Bismethyl  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide 
on  an  alloy  of  bismuth  and  potassium.  It  is  a 
yellow,  stinking  liquid,  sp.  gr.  1'82;  it  gives  off 
vapors,  which  take  fire  in  the  air. 

bls-mir-lah,  blz-mel'-lah,  inter}.  [Arab.]  In 
the  name  of  God  I  a  very  common  Mohammedan 
exclamation  or  adjuration. 

"Bismfllah — 'in  the  name  of  God;'  the  commencement 
of  all  the  chapters  of  the  Koran  but  one,  and  of  prayer 
and  thanksgiving." — Byron:  Giaour  (note). 

bls'-mlte,  s.  [From  Eng.,  &c.,  bismuth,  and  suff. 
-ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Bismu.th-ochre.  It  has  been 
called  also  oxide  of  bismuth.  It  occurs  massive 
and  disseminated,  pulverulent  earthy,  or  approach- 
ing to  a  foliated  structure.  The  specific  gravity 
is  4'36;  the  luster,  from  adamantine  to  earthy  and 
dull ;  the  color,  greenish-yellow,  straw-yellow,  or 
grayish-white.  Composition:  Oxygen,  10'35;  bis- 
muth, 89'65.  It  occurs  in  Cornwall  and  abroad. 
(Dana.) 

*bJ-sml  -ten,  *bl-smlf-ten,  v.  t.  [From  A.  S. 
besmitan.  In  0.  Dut.  besmetten:  O.  H.  Ger.  bismiz- 
zen,  piKmizan=to  contaminate.]  (Old  Eng.  Horn., 
ed.  Morris.)  (Stratmann.) 


bismuthic 

*bl-smo  ke,  *bl-smo -ken,  v.  t.  The  same  aa 
BESMOKE  (q.  v.).  (Boethius:  Chaucer,  49.) 

*bl-smo  -ter-en,  v.  t.  The  same  as  BESMUT  (q.  v.). 
(Chaucer:  Canterbury  Tales,  A.  76.) 

*bi-smud-det,  pa.  par.  [M.  L.  Ger.  mudde= 
mud.]  To  foul. 

"  Bismuddet  and  bismurlet." — Ancren  Riwle,  p.  214. 

bis -muth,  ».  [In  Dan.,Fr.,  &  Port,  bismuth; 
Sw.  &  Ital.  bismutte;  Mod.  Lat.  bismuthum,  vis- 
muthum.  From  Ger.  wissmuth ;  O.  Ger.  wesemote ; 
tceis8=white.  mut  disappearance  (?).] 

1.  Chem. :  A  triad  metallic  element,  rarely  pentad. 
At.  Wt.  210.  Symb.  Bi'".    Bismuth  occurs  native 
along  with  quartz,  and  is  separated  by  fusion ;  it  is 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
water  added,  which   precipitates   basic   bismuth 
nitrate;  this  is  fused  with  pure  charcoal,  which 
reduces  it  to  the  metallic  state.    Bismuth  is  a  crys- 
talline, hard,  brittle,  diamagnetic,  reddish-white 
metal,  specific  gravity  9'9,  melting  at  264'C.,  and 
expanding  on  solidifying.    It  is  permanent  in  the 
air,  but  oxidizes  into  Bi'^Ofc  at  red-heat  burning 
with  a  blue  flame.    Powdered  bismuth  takes  fire  in 
chlorine  gas  forming  Bids.    Bismuth  is  easily  dis- 
solved by  nitric  acid ;  hydrochloric  acid  has  little 
action  on  it.    Boiling  sulphuric  acid  oxidizes  it  with 
liberation  of  SO2.    Bismuth  is  used  to  make  fusible 
metal,  an  alloy  of  two  parts  bismuth,  one  of  lead, 
and  one  of  tin ;  it  melts  at  98°C.    Bismuth  forms  a 
dioxide  Bi  "202,  a  trioxide  Bi "jOa,  and  a  nentoxide 
Bi'"2Os.    The  so-called  tetroxide  Bi"'2O4  is  said  to 
be  a  compound  of  the  last  two  oxides.     Bismuth 
forms   one   chloride   Bi'"Cl3    bismuthous   chloride 
(q.v.).   Bismuth  salts  are  precipitated  by  H'>S  from 
an  acid  solution  (see  Analysis).    They  may  b"e  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  metals  or  that  group  thus :  the- 
precipitate  of  sulphides  is  washed,  and  then  treated 
with  (NHi)HS,  ammonium   sulphide,   which  dis- 
solves the  sulphides  of  arsenic,  antimony  and  tin; 
the  residue  is  washed,  and  then  boiled  with  nitric- 
acid,  which  dissolves  all  the  sulphides  except  mer- 
curic sulphide,  HgS.  Thesolution  is  then  evaporated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  the  lead,  if  any,  separates  out 
as  PbSOj,  then  ammonia,  NHs-HoO,  is  added  in  ex- 
cess, which  precipitates  the  bismuth  as  Bi' "  (OH)a; 
the  copper  and  cadmium  are  in  the  solution.    The 
salts  91  bismuth  give   a  white   precipitate  with 
water  if  NH^HCl,  ammonia  chloride,  is  first  added  to- 
convert  them  into  bismuth  chloride,  and  they  give 
a  yellow  precipitate  with  KaCrOj,  which  is  insoluble- 
in   KHO,   but  .soluble  in   nitric   acid.    They   are 
reduced  on  charcoal  by  the  blowpipe-flame,  yield- 
ing a  brittle  metallic  bead,  and  give  a  slight  yellow 
incrustation  of  oxide. 

2.  M in.   Bismuth,  Native  Bismuth :  A  sectile  and 
brittle  mineral  occurring  in  hexagonal  crystals,  or 
reticulated,  arborescent,  foliated,  or  (franular.  The 
hardness   is  2'25 :  the   specific  gravity,  9*727 :  the 
luster  metallic,  the  streak  and  color  of  a  specimen 
silvery-white  with  a  reddish  tinge.    Composition : 
Bismuth  99'914,  with  traces  of  tellurium  and  iron.  It 
is  found  in  a  native  state,  and  as  a  concomitant  of 
various  minerals,  in  veins  in  gneiss,  clay-slate,  and 
other  metamorphic  rocks. 

3.  Pharm. :  Subnitrato  of  Bismuth,  Carbonate  of 
Bismuth,  and  Oxide  of  Bismuth  taken  internally 
act  as  sedatives  on  the  stomach  in  dyspepsia  and 
chronic  vomiting.     They  have  been  also  used  in 
epilepsy  and  in  the  diarrhoea  attending  phthisis. 
Preparations  of  bismuth  are  sometimes  employed 
externally  as  cosmetics,  but  when  a  sulphuretted 
gas  acts  upon  them  they  blacken  the  face. 

If  Acicular  Bismuth  is  =  Aikinite ;  Carbonate  of 
.Pwntttf/i=Bismuth  Carbonate;  Cupreous  Bismuth 
=  (a)  Aikinite,  (b)  Wittichenito ;  Oxide  of  Bismuth 
=Bismite;  Silicate  of. Bismuth  =  Eulytite;  Sul- 
phuret  of  Bismuth  =  Bismuthinite ;  Telluric  Bis* 
mii£/i=Tetradymite. 

bismuth-blende,*.  [In  Ger.  wissmuth-blende.1 
Min.:  Eulytine,  or  Eulytite  (q.  v.). 

bismuth-carbonate,*.  Min.:  Bismutite  (q.v.). 

bismuth-glance,  «.  Min.:  A  mineral,  called  in 
the  British  Museum  Catalogue  Bismuthite,  and  by 
Dana  Bismuthinite  (q.  v.). 

bismuth-nickel,  s.    Min.:  Grunauite  (q.  v.). 

bismuth-ochre,  s.    Min.:  Bismite  (q.  v.). 

bismuth-silicate,  s.    Min.:  Eulytine  (q.  v.). 

bismuth-silver,  s.    If  in.:  Chilonite  (q.  v.). 

bismuth-sulphide,  s.    Min. :  Bismuthito  (q.  v.). 

bismuth-tellurium,  s.  Min.:  Tetradymite 
(q.v.). 

bis.'-muth-al,  a.  [Eng.  bismuth;  -al.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  bismuth. 

blg-miith'-aur-ite,  s.  [From  Eng.,  &c.,  bismuth; 
Lat.  awr«m=gold ;  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).l  A 
mineral,  called  also  Bismuthic  gold,  produced  in 
furnaces.  (Dana.) 

bl-j'-muth-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  bismuth;  -ic.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  bismuth. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wSrk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


bismuthic-acid 
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bisson 


bismuthic-acld,  >. 

Chem. :  Bismuthic  Oxide. 

blsmuthic  cobalt,  8. 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Smaltine  (q.  y.).  (Brit.  Mus. 
Catal.) 

bismuthic-gold,  >. 

Min.:  Bismuthaurite. 

bismuthic-oxide,  ». 

Chem.:  Bismuthic  Oxide,  called  also  Bismutliic 
Anhydride,  Bismuth  Pentoxide  Bi'"9O5.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  passing  chlorine  through  a  solution  of 
potash  holding  Bi'"2O3  in  suspension  \  the  red  pre- 
cipitate is  digested  with  strong  nitric  acid  to 
remove  any  Bi"  '-jOs.  The  bright  red  powder  is  bis- 
muthic  acid,  HBi  Os ;  this  when  heated  to  120°  C  is 
converted  into  Bi "  'gOs,  which  is  a  dull  red  powder ; 
when  strongly  heated  it  gives  off  oxygen,  and 
forms  bismuth  tetroxide,  or  bismuthous  bismuthite 
Bi  2O3Bi  '2O5. 

bl§  muth-Id,  «.  [Eng.,  &c.,  bismuth,  and  sufF. 
-id.]  A  mineral  having  bismuth  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing elements.  ( Dana,  3d  ed.,  p.  26.) 

blij  -mfith-ine,  ».    [Eng.  bismuth;  -»ne.] 

Min.:  Bismuthinite  (q.  v.). 

big  -muth-In-lte,  *.  [Eng.  bismuthin(e) ;  -ite 
(.Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

M in. :  An  opaque  orthoniombic  mineral,  in  acicn- 
lar  crystals  or  massive  foliated  or  fibrous.  The 
hardness  is  2 ;  the  specific  gravity,  6'4-7'2 ;  the  luster 
metallic,  with  a  lead-gray  streak  and  color.  Compo- 
sition :  Sulphur,  18'19-19'61 ;  bismuth,  74'55-80'96  or 
more.  It  occurs  in  widely  distributed  localities. 
It  is  called  also  Bismuthine,  Bismutholamprite, 
Bismuth-glance,  and  Sulphuret  of  Bismuth. 

bI§-miith-6-lamp  -rite,  s.  [From  Eng.,  &c.,  bis- 
muth; Gr.  i<zmpro8=bright,  brilliant,  radiant;  Eng. 
suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).l  A  mineral,  called  also  Bis- 
muthinite and  Bismuthite  (q.  v.)> 

bl§  -muth-ofis,  a.  [Eng.  bismuth,  and  suff.  -ou*.] 
Belonging  to  bismuth. 

bismuthous  chloride. 

Chem.:  Bi "Cls,  also  called  Trichloride  of  Bis- 
muth. It  is  obtained  by  heating  bismuth  in  chlorine 
gas,  or  by  distilling  the  metal  with  twice  its  weight 
of  mercuric  chloride' (HgCl2).  It  is  a  white  hygro- 
scopic substance,  melting  at  230°  and  distilling  at  a 
higher  temperature.  It  is  soluble  in  dilute  HC1, 
and  by  the  addition  of  water  becomes  turbid, 
Bi'"OCl,  a  white  powder  being  formed,  which  is 
used  as  a  pigment  called  "  pearl  white." 

bismuthous  nitrate. 

Chem.:  Bi"  (NO^.S^O.  It  is  obtained  by  dis- 
solving the  metal  in  nitric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in 
large  transparent  prisms.  By.  pouring  a  solution  of 
this  salt  into  a  large  quantity  of  water,  a  white 
basic  nitrate  is  precipitated.  This  is  used  in  medi- 
cine under  the  name  of  Bismuthi  subnitras:  it  acts 
as  a  direct  sedative  on  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines.  It  is  given  in  irritant 
forms  of  dyspepsia  and  chronic  vomiting,  also  to 
check  diarrhoea.  It  is  also  largely  used  as  a  cos- 
metic, but  it  is  blackened  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

bismuthous  oxide. 

Chem.:  Bi2'"O3.,  also  called  Bismuth  Trioxide. 
Obtained  by  heating  the  basic  nitrate  of  bismuth  to 
low  redness.  It  is  a  yellow  insoluble  powder.  The 
white  hydrate  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a  salt  of 
bismuth  by  an  excess  of  ammonia. 

bls'-mut-ite,  bls'-muth-ite,  s.  [In  Ger.  biss- 
mutit ;  from  Ger.,  Eng.,  &c.,  bismuth,  and  -ite  (Min.) 
<q.v.).] 

Min.:  An  opaque  or  subtranslucent  mineral, 
occurring  in  minute  acicular  crystals,  or  mcrusted, 
or  amorphous.  The  hardness  varies  from  1'5  in 
eartliy  specimens  to  4*  or  4'5  in  those  which  are 
more  compact;  specific  gravity,  6'9  to  T7;  luster 
vitreous  to  dull.  Ityariesin  hue,  being  white,  green, 
yellow,  and  yellowish-gray.  Composition ;  Carbon 
dioxide  6'56  to  T30;  oxide  of  bismuth,  87'67  to  90: 
water,  3'44  to  5'03.  It  is  found  on  the  continent  or 
Europe  and  in  America. 

•bis.  -ne,  a.    [BISON,  a.] 

*bls,ne, «.    [BISEN,  «.] 

»bi-snewed,  pa.  par.  [BESNOW  (q.  v.).]  (Piert 
Plow.,  B.  xv.  110.) 

*bls  -nl-en,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  bysnian;  O.  Icel.  6j/sna.] 
To  typify.  (Metrical  Homilies,  ed.  Small.) 

*bl-SOCgt,  *bi-SOgte,  pa.  par.  The  same  as 
BESOUGHT  (q.  v.).  (Story  of  Gen.  cfc  Exod.,  308, 
3,693.) 

*bl  soc-ne,  *bi-sok-ne,  *•  [A.  S.  prefix  6i,and 
soc?i=thc  searching  of  a  matter,  an  inquiry.]  Peti- 
tion, request. 

"  Ac  thoru  besokne  of  the  king  delated  it  was  yute." — 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  495. 


»bl-s8g  -nI-6,  »bS-s5  g-nI-6  (g  silent),  s.  [From 
Ital.  6«soareo=want,  necessity.]  A  beggarly  rascal. 
[BEZONIAN.] 

"...  spurn'd  by  grooms  like  a  base  bisognio!  thrust 
out  by  th'  head  and  shoulders."— Old  PI.,  vi.  148.  (Boucher.) 

*bl-soll,  *bi-su-ll-en,  v.  t.  [From  A.  S.  bitolian, 
bi-sylian=to  soil,  stain.]  To  soil. 

*bl-solled,  *bi-SUiled,  pa.  par.    [Bison..] 

*bl-s.6n,  *by-§on,  *bl§-ne,  *bee -gen,  »bee - 
zen,  a.  [From  A.  S.  6t8ene=blind.]  Short-sighted; 
half  blind.  [BissoN.] 

"  A  dai  thu  art  blind,  other  bisne." — Hule  and  Nightin- 
gale, i.  243. 

bl-s&n,  bls/-6n  (pi.  bl-s6ns,,  bl?  -6n§,  *bl-s8n- 
teg),  «.  [In  Fr.  bison;  Prov.  bison,  bizon;  Port. 
bisao;  Sp.  &  Ital.  bisonte ;  Lat.  bison,  genit.  bison- 
tis;  Gr.  bison,  gen.  bisonos=the  Aurochs,  or= the 
Urus.  [AUROCHS.]  Cf.  A.  S.  wesent=a  buffalo,  a 
wild  ox ;  urus  bubalus  (Bosworth);  Icel.  visundur; 
O.  L.  Ger.  bisundr;  N.  H.  Ger.  wisent;  O.  H.  Ger. 
wisent,  wisant,  wisunt.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  name  given  to  two  species  of 
ruminating  animals  belonging  to  the  Ox  family. 

1.  Tho  Aurochs.    [II.,  1  (Bison  prisons).] 

"  Neither  had  the  Greeks  any  experience  of  those  neat 
or  hurtles,  called  uri  or  bisontes." — Holland:  Pliny,  pt.  2, 
p.  323.  (Trencli  on  Some  Def.  in  our  English  Diet.,  note, 
P-  28-) 

H  It  will  be  observed  that  the  word  bison  at  first 
brought  with  it  into  the  English  language  its  Lat. 
pi.  bisontes.  On  becoming  naturalized,  however,  it 
exchanged  this  for  bisons.  [See  the  example  under 
I.,  1.1 

2.  An  analogous  species,  now  nearly  extinct,  but 
once  in  countless  nerds  roaming  over  the  north- 
western plains  of  this  country. 

"  Worn  with  the  long  day's  march  and  the  chase  of  the 
deer  and  the  bison."  Longfellow:  Evangeline,  ii.  4. 

II.  ZoQl.  ofr  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  ruminants  be- 
longing to  the  family  Bovidw  (Oxen) .  They  have 
proportionately  a  larger  head  than  oxen,  with  a 
conical  hump  between  the  shoulders  and  a  shaggy 
mane.  Two  species  are  known : 

1.  Bison  Americanus.or  Bonasus  Americanus,  the 
American  Bison,  popularly  but  erroneously  called 
the  Buffalo.    It  has  fifteen  ribs  on  each  side,  while 
the    European   bison   has   but   fourteen,  and  the 
domestic  ox  thirteen.    These  animals  once  roamed 
in  herds  in  the  western  parts  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  They  are  large  and  powerful  animals, 
with  great  humped  shoulders  and  a  shaggy  mane. 
Their  horns  are  short  and  taper  rapidly.    They  can 
resist  a  moderate  number  of  wolves,  but  fall  a  prey 
to  the  grizzly  bear.    They  have  been  so  relentlessly 
pursued  by  hunters,   that   the   race  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  utterly  extinct,  the  only  representatives 
of  the  species  at  the  present  day  being  a  small  herd 
gathered  and  protected  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment in  the.   Yellowstone  (National)  Park,  a  few 
individuals  in  the  more  remote  Canadian  regions, 
and  still  other  small  numbers  of  them  grouped  in 
Zoological  Collections,  such  as  that  at  Lincoln 
Park,  Chicago :  the  Agricultural  Fair  Grounds,  St. 
Louis;  Central  Park,  Now  York  City,  etc. 

2.  Bison  priscus,  sometimes  called  Bonasus  Bison, 
the  European  Bison.    It  is  the  Bonassos  or  Bonasos 
of  Aristotle,  the  Bison  of  Oppian,  the  Bison  jubatus, 
and  the  Bonasus  of  Pliny,  the  Bos  bison  of  Linneeus, 
and  the  Bison  Europceus&nd  priscus  of  Owen.    It  is 
often  called  the  .Aurochs,  which  is  etymologically 
the  same  word  as  Caesar's  Urus  [  AUROCHS],  but  the 
two  species  are  distinct.    Ceesar's  Ox  is  best  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Urox,  leaving  the  word  Aurochs 
to  be  monopolized  by  the  European  bison.    The 
Urox  was  a  genuine  Bos,  the  Bos  urus  orprimogen- 
ius,  which  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  believes  to  have 
been  a  giant  variety  (and  no  more)  of  the  ordinary 
Bos  taurus.    [Bos.]    K>.  J.,  Geol.  Sac.,  xxii.,  pt.  i., 
392,   393,   &c.)    The   European   Bison  was  once  a 
British    animal,    though   now    found    only    fossil. 
Absent  apparently  from  the  "Early  Pleistocene" 
period,  though  the  Bos  primogenius  had  already 
appeared,  it  is  f9und   in  the  "Middle  and  Upper 
Pleistocene,  but  disappeared  before  the  Prehistoric 
period.    (Ibid.,  xxviii.,  pt.  i.,  414,  &c.)    Up  to  1869, 
the  Bison  priscus  had  been  found  twenty  times  in 
caves   and   twenty-nine   times   in   river    deposits. 
(Ibid.,  xxv.,  pt.  i.,  198.)    Since  then  other  instances 
of  its  occurrence  have  been  recorded.    It  is  fossil 
also  in  France,  Belgium,  and  other  parts  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  still  exists  in  a  living 
state  under  the  protection  of  the  Czar  in  Lithuania. 
[I.,  1,  ex.] 

*bl-sp8ke,  *bl-spe -ken  (pret.  bispac),  v.  t. 
[A.  S.  besprecan=to  speak,  .  .  .  to  complain,  to 
accuse.] 

•1.  Gen. :  To  speak  to.    [BESPEAK.] 
2.  Specially: 
(1)  To  gainsay ;  to  contradict. 

"He  luuede  hire  on-like  and  wel, 
And  sge  ne  bispac  him  neuere  a  del." 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  1,444. 


(2)  To  blame  ;  to  condemn. 

"Symeon  and  leui  it  btspeken." 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  1,855. 

*bl-spel,  «.  [A.  S.  bigspell,  bespell  =  a  parable, 
provero,  example  ;  big  =  of,  by,  or  near,  and  spell, 
spel  =  history,  relation,  .  .  .  tidings.  In  Ger. 
beispiel.]  An  example.  (0.  Eng.  Horn.,  12  and  13 
cent.,  ed.  Morris.) 

•bl-spSr'-ren,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  bisparrian=to  bespar, 
to  shut.]  To  lock  up. 

bl  -spln-6§e,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  M=two,  and 
spinosus  =  full  of  thorns  or  prickles  ;  spina  =  a 
thorn.]  Having  two  thorns  opposite. 

*bi-spltte,  *be-sp8te  (pret.  bispat,  bispatte),v.t. 
The  same  as  BESPIT  (q.  v.).  (  Wycliffe,  Purvey, 
Mark  x.  34  ;  xiv.  85.)  To  spit  upon. 

*bl-spot'-ten,  v.  t.  The  same  as  BESPOT  (q.  T.). 
(Boethius:  Chaucer.)  (Stratmann.) 

*bl-spre'lnde,  *bl-spreint,  past  par.  [Bi- 
SPRENGE.]  The  same  as  BESPRINKLED  (q.  T.). 
(Wycliffe,  Purvey,  Beb.  ix.  19,  &c.) 

*bl-spren  ge,  v.t.  [From  A.  S.  bisprengan=to  be- 
sprinkle.] The  same  as  BESPRINKLE  (q.  v.). 

bisque  (que  as  k),  s.  [Coutr.  and  altered  from 
biscuit  (q.  v.).l 

Porcelain  Manufacture  :  The  baked  ceramic  arti- 
cles which  are  subsequently  glazed  and  burned  to 
form  porcelain. 

*btB'-Barte,  «.    [BCZZAED.] 

*blsse,  «.    [Bizz.] 

*bls-sect',  v.  t.    [BISECT.] 

*bls-s2c  -tlon,  «.    [BISECTION.] 

*bls-seg'-ment,  s.    [BISEGKENT.] 

'blase  -marre,  s.    Abusive  speech.     (Chaucer.) 

[BlSMAKE.J 

•bis-set  ,s.  [Fr.  biset=  ...  a  coarse,  brown 
woolen  stuff  ;  bisette  =  coarse,  narrow  lace.j  Plate 
of  gold,  silver,  or  copper  with  which  some  stuffs 
were  striped  (7).  (Jamieson.)  (Chalmers1  Mary.) 

*bls  -sStte,  s.    [BUZZARD.]    (Acts  Jos.  II.,  1457.) 

bis  sex  ,  K.  [From  Lat.  6t8=twice,  and  8ex=six. 
Twice  six=12.1 

Music  :  A  kind  of  guitar  with  twelve  strings,  in- 
vented by  Vanhecke  in  1770.  (Stainer  and  Barrett.) 

bls-sSx'-tlle,  a.  &s.  [In  A.  S.  bissexte,  bises^a 
leap  year;  Fr.  bissextil,  fern,  bissextile  (a.),  bissexte 
(s.)  ;  Sp.  •  bisextet,  bisexto,  bisiesto  (a.);  Port.  6/8- 
iextil,  bissexto  (a.)  ;  Ital.  bisestil^,  bisesto.  From 
Lat.  bisextilis  —  containing  an  intercalary  day  ; 
6isexf«8=an  intercalary  day  ;  6i8=twice,  and  sextua 
=sixth  (B.  1.).] 

A.  As  adjective:  Containing  two  sixth  days  in  the 
calends  of  the  same  month  ;  containing  an  inter- 
calary day  in  whatever  way  numbered;  pertaining 
to  leap  year.    [B.] 

"  Toward  the  latter  end  of  February  is  the  bissextile  or 
intercular  day:  called  bissextile,  because  the  sixth  of  th* 
calends  of  March  is  twice  repeated."  —  Holder:  On  Time. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Roman  Tear:  An  intercalary  day  introduced 
into  the  Roman  month  of  February  once  in  four 
years.     The  name  bissextile  =  twice  a  sixth,  was 
given  because  during  leap  year  two  days  of  March 
in  succession  were  each  called  Sexta  (dies)  Kalendat 
Martii   or  Martias—th&   sixth    of   the  calends  of 
March.    These  two  days  corresponded  to  the  24th 
and  25th  of  February  in  our  reckoning.  [CALENDAR, 
LEAP  YEAR.] 

"  The  year  of  the  sun  consisteth  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  and  six  hours,  wanting  eleven  minutef  ; 
which  six  hours  omitted,  will,  in  time,  deprave  the  com* 
pute  ;  and  this  was  the  occasion  of  bissextile,  or  leap 
year."  —  Browne. 

2.  Our  own  Year:   Tho  term    bissextile   is    still 
retained  for  leap  year,  though  there  is  no  reckoning 
of  two  sixth  days  anywhere  in  it.    When  it  occurs, 
twenty-nine  days  are  assigned  to  February  instead 
of  the  twenty-eight,  a  much  more  natural  method 
of  reckoning  than  that  adopted  by  the  Romans. 

"Bissextile,  Leap  Year,  which  happens  every  fourth 
year,  .  .  ."  —  Glossog.  -Vow. 

bis  -some,  s.     [  DYSSVM.  | 

tbls  -s6n,  *bls-en,  *bls-ene,  *bee-sen,  'bee- 
some,  'by-some,  *bis'-mS,  *bis'-nS,  a.  [A.  S. 
&*'sene=blind.]  [BISON,  a.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Of  persons:  Half-blind. 

"Quo  made  bisne  and  quo  lockende?" 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  2,822. 

2.  Of  things:  Blinding. 

"  But  who,  oh!  who  hath  seen  the  mobled  queen 
Bun  barefoot  up  ami  down,  threat'ning  the  flames 
" 


With  bisson  rheum?" 


SltoJcesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 


t>611,    bo?;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t. 
-clan,      -tian    •  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =-  shun;      -,lon,      -sion  =  zliun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


bissyn 

II.  Figuratively.  Of  persons:  Destitute  of  fore- 
tight. 

"What  harm  can  your  bisson  conspectuities  glean  out 
Of  this  character?" — Shakesp.-  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

*bis-syn,  v.  t.    [BYBSYN.]    (Prompt.  Pan.) 

*bls'-sjn,  8.  [Lat.  byssinus;  from  byssus;  Gr. 
byssos=&  fine  yellow  flax  brought  from  Egypt  and 
India,  or  the  linen  made  from  it;  Heb.  &iUs=same 
meaning  (1  Chron.  XT.  27).]  Fine  linen  (lit.  dtfig.). 
[Kn  -.  Bus.] 

"  .  .  .  that  sche  kyuere  her  with  white  bissyn  schy- 
nynge ;  for  whi  bissyn  is  iustifyngis  of  seyntis." — 
Wycliffe,  Purvey,  Apoc.  ziz.  8. 

*bl-stadde,  pa.  par.  [BESTEAD.]  (Rom.  of  the 
Base.) 

•bl-staren,  v.  f.  [A.  S.  hi,  and  starian=to  stare.] 
To  stare  at. 

"The  keiser  bistarede  hire." 
Legend  St.  Kath.  (1200),  (ed.  Morton).     (Stratmann.) 

*bl-8tay  (pret.6wrode),».t.  [A. S. bestod, pa. par. 
of  bestandan—to  stand  by,  to  occupy.] 

1.  To  stand  by. 

2.  To  stay;  as  one  is  said  to  be  storm-staid  (t). 

"Tristrem  to  Mark  it  seyd, 
How  stormes  hem  bistayd, 
Til  anker  hem  brast  and  are." 

Sir  Tristrem,  p.  40,  St.  62.     (Jamieson.) 

*bl-sted  ,  pa.  par.    [BESTEAD.] 

*bl-8tere  ,  v.  t.  The  same  as  BESTIE  (q.  v.). 
(King  Alisaunder.) 

bi  stlp  -uled,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  hi =two,  and 
Eiic.  sftputerf=furnished  with  stipules.] 

Botany:  Having  two  stipules. 

*bistod,  pret.  of  t'.  [A.  S.  bestandan=to  stand 
by.]  Lamented,  bewailed,  wept  for. 

"  And  after  wnne  f  aire  hire  bistod, 
With  teres,  rem  and  frigti  mod." 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  3,857*8. 

bis -tort,  8.  [In  Fr.  historic;  from  Lat.  bis= 
twice,  and  tortus  =  twisted ;  so  named  from  the 
twisted  roots.] 

Bot.:  The  English  name  given  to  a  sub-genus  or 
subdivision  of  the  genus  Polygonum.  Two  well 
known  weeds  fall  under  it — the  Polygonum  Bistorta 
(Common  Bistort  or  Snake-weed),  and  the  P.  vivipa- 
rum,  or  Viviparous  Alpine-Bistort.  Each  has  a 
simple  stem,  and  a  single  terminal  raceme  of  flowers. 
The  former  has  flesh-colored  flowers,  and  is  common ; 
the  latter  has  paler  flowers,  and  is  a  mountain 
plant.  It  is  sometimes  called  Alpine  Bistort. 

IT  Dock  Bistort :  Polygonum  Bislorta. 

bis -totir-yc,  Ws'-toTir  I,  s.  [luGei.buturi;  Fr. 
bistouri;  fromPistoja,  anciently  called  PMorium, 
a  city  in  Italy,  twenty  miles  northwest  of  Florence, 
where  these  knives  were  made  at  an  early  period.] 
A  surgical  instrument  used  for  making  incisions. 
It  has  various  forms — one  like  a  lancet,  a  second 
called  the  straight  bistoury,  with  the  blade  straight 
and  fixed  in  a  handle;  and  a  third  the  crooked 
bistoury,  shaped  like  a  half-moon,  with  the  cutting 
edge  on  the  inside. 

"Sir  Henry  Thomson  has  shown  that  the  time  of  a 
brilliant  man  may  be  divided  between  the  bistouri  and 
the  palette-knife."—  Daily  News,  February  23,  1880. 

blu-tre  (tre=ter),  bin -tSr, «.  &  a.  [In  Fr.  & 
Port,  bistre ;  Sw.  bister;  Ger.  biester,  bister.  Com- 
pare also  Sw.  &  Dan.  bister = fierce,  angry,  furious, 
bitter.] 

A.  - 1  *  subst. :  A  pigment  of  a  transparent  brown 
color.    To  prepare  it  the  soot  left  after  beech-wood 
has  been  burned  is  boiled  for  half   an  hour,  two 
pounds  of  the  soot  to  eacti  gallon  of  the  water. 
Before  it  has  cooled,  but  after  it  has  been  allowed 
time  to  settle,  the  clearer  part  is  poured  off  and 
then  evaporated  to  dryness,  when  the  residuum  left 
behind  is  found  to  be  bistre. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  the  color  described  under  A. 

*bi-stride, «.  t.    The  same  as  BESTRIDE  (q.  v.). 

bl-sfil-cate,  o.  [From  Lat.  bisulcus  =  two-fur- 
rowed, two-cloven ;  prefix  bi  =  two,  and  sulcus  —  a 
furrow ;  suff .  -ate.  In  Fr.  bisulce,  bisulque.] 

1.  Gen. :  Having  two  furrows,  bisulcous. 

2.  ZoOl. :  Cloven,  as  a  cloven  hoof ;  bisulcous. 
bl-sul  -COfis,  o.    [From  Lat.  bisulcus.]    Having 

two  hoofs ;  cloven-hoofed.  The  same  as  BISBLCATE, 
2  (q.  v.). 

"  For  the  swine,  although  mnltiparons,  yet  being  bisul- 
couft,  and  only  clovenfooted,  are  farrowed  with  open  eyes 
As  other  bisulcous  animals." — Broione:  Vulgar  Errors. 

*bi-sul-l-en,  v.  t.   [Bison..] 

bl-sul'-phlde,  «.  [From  Lat.  prefix  bi,  and  Eng. 
sulphide  (q.  v.).]  A  chemical  compound  formed  by 
the  union  of  two  atoms  of  sulphur  with  another 
element. 

bisulphide  of  carbon,  s. 

Chcm.:  Carbon  disulphide,  CSs-  It  is  prepared 
by  passing  vapor  of  sulphur  over  red-hot  charcoal. 
Carbon  disulphide  is  a  transparent,  colorless, 
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inflammable,  stinking  liquid ;  specific  gravity,  1'272 ; 
boils  at  46C.  It  has  great  refractive  and  dispersive 
power;  it  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  forming  COj  and 
SC>2.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  it  dissolves  sul- 
phur, gum  caoutchouc,  phosphorus  and  iodine,  and 
alkaloids.  Its  vapor  is  very  poisonous,  and  is  very  ex- 
plosive when  mixed  with  the  air  or  with  oxygen  gas. 
Carbon  disulphido  unites  with  metallic  sulphides, 
forming  salts  called  Sulphocarbonates,  having  the 
composition  of  carbonates  with  the  oxygen  replaced 
by  sulphur,  as  calcium-sulphocarbonate  CaCS3.  A 
mixture  of  the  vapor  of  CS^  and  HoS  passed  over 
copper  heated  to  redness  yields  a  copper  sulphide 
CwoS  and  marsh  gas  CHi.  Carbon  disulphide  is 
used  to  kill  insects,  but  no  name  must  be  near,  as  its 
vapor  is  explosive. 

Bisulphide  of  Carbon  Engine :  A  compound  en- 
gine in  which  the  vapor  from  bisulphide  of  carbon 
is  employed  in  the  second  cylinder  instead  of  steam 
as  a  motive-power.  A  binary  engine. 

bl-sul  -phfir-St,  «.  [Eng.  prefix  bi,  and  sul- 
phuret  (q.  v.).]  Also  called  Bisulphide  (q.  v.). 

•bi-swlke,  v.  t.    The  same  as  BESWIKE  (q.  v.). 

*bl-SWin-ken,  v.  t.  [From  A.  S.  beswincan=to 
labor.]  To  procure  by  labor. 

"...  that  mowen  her  bred  biswinke." — Piers  Plow- 
man, 6,216.  (Stratmann.) 

*bl§  -f,  a.    [BusTT.]    (Rom.  of  the  Rose,  Ac.) 

'bis.  -y-nesse,  «.  [BCSINESS.]  (Wycliffe,  ed. 
Purvey,  1  Pet.  v.  7.) 

•bit  (1),  *byt.  [A.  S.  bit,  a  contracted  form  of 
lii<l<lfth.}  3d  pers.  sing.  pres.  indie,  of  A.  S.  biddan 
=bids. 

"  lacob  eft  bit  hem  f aren  agon." 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  2,238. 

•bit  (2)  (pret.  bitted),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Apparently  from 
Fr.  buter=to  hit  a  mark,  to  aim  at.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  hit. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  hit  anything,  alight  upon  any- 
thing. 

"  I  on  her  face  directly  made  it  bit." 
St.  Agnes'  Fast,  Relph  Poems,  p.  96.    (Bouther.) 

bit  (3),  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  bite  (q.  v.). 
"There  was  lately  a  young  gentleman  bit  to  the  bone, 
who  has  now  indeed  recovered." — Tatter. 

bit  (i) ,  "byte,  'bltte  (l) ,  *bf  tt  (l), «.  &  a.  [A.  S. 
I'itii.  bit,  the  latter  in  composition  as  bitmcelum= 
piecemeal,  by  bits,  from  bitan=to  bite.  In  Sw. 
bit;  Dan.  bid,  biden,  from  bide=to  bite;  Dut.  beet 
=  bite,  bit,  morsel,  mouthful;  Ger.  bissen,  bisschen, 
bischen,  from  6etsseu=to  bite.  Thus  bit  is  con- 
tracted from  bite,  and  is  =  a  mouthful.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

*(1)  A  bite;  the  act  of  biting. 

"  Defended  from  foule  Envies  poisonous  bit." 

Spenser:  Fairy  Queen.     (Verses.) 

(2)  As  much  as  one  might  be  expected  to  bite  off 
at  one  operation ;  a  bite. 

"  How  many  prodigal  bits  have  slaves  and  peasants 
This  night  englutted! " 

Shalcesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  2. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(\)  Gen.:  A  fragment;  a  small  portion.    Used— 

(a)  Of  a  magnitude,  or  material  body. 

"  His  majesty  has  power  to  grant  a  patent  for  stamping 
round  bits  of  copper,  to  every  subject  he  hath." — Swift. 

(b)  A  short  space  of  time.    (Scotch.) 

"  O  an  he  could  hae  handen  aff  the  smugglers  a  bit 
[>'.<•.,  for  a  bit,  for  a  little]." — Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  zi. 

(2)  Scotch:  A  piece  of  ground,  a  place,  or  particu- 
lar spot. 

"  Weel,  just  as  I  was  coming  up  the  bit,  I  saw  a  man 
afore  me  that  I  kent  was  nane  o  our  herds,  and  it's  a 
wild  bit  to  meet  ony  other  body  .  .  ." — Scott:  Guy  Man- 
nering, ch,  zi. 

(3)  It  is  sometimes  used  of  anything  not  actually 
very  small,  but  described  as  being  so  by  one  who  is 
proud  of  it  or  who  likes  it. 

'"There- was  never  a  prettier  bit  o'  horseflesh  in  the 
stable  o'  the  Gordon  Arms,'  said  the  man  .  .  .  " — Scott: 
Guy  Mannering,  ch.  zi. 

3.  Numis.  cfr  Ord.  Lang. : 

(a)  The  popular  English  name  for  a  small  Spanish 
coin,  a  half  pistareen  circulating  in  the  West  Indies. 
Its  value  is  about  10  cents. 

(b)  A  silver   coin    formerly   circulating    in   the 
Southern  States,  in  value  12!4  cents;   the  sum  of 
12'/i  cents. 

4.  Wood-working.  Carpentry,  etc.  : 

(a)  A  boring-tool  used  by  wood-workers.  It  is 
attached  to  a  brace,  by  which  it  is  rotated.  An 
auger  has  many  points  of  resemblance  to  a  bit,  but 
has  a  cross-handle  whereby  it  is  rotated,  whereas 
a  bit  is  stocked  in  the  socket  of  a  brace,  and  is 
rotated  thereby.  It  runs  into  many  varieties  of 
form,  such  as  the  gouge  6i7,  the  sperm  bit,  the 
gimlet  bit,  &c.  [For  these,  see  the  word  preceding 
bit  in  the  several  compounds.]  (Knight.) 


bitagt 

(6)  The  cutting-iron  of  a  plane.    [PLANE  BIT.] 

(c)  The   cutting-iron  inserted   in   the   revolving 
head  of  a  machine  for  planing,  grooving,  &c. 

(d)  The  cutting-blade  of  an  ax,  hatchet,  or  any 
similar  tool.    It  is  distinguished  from   the   pole, 
which  forms  a  hammer  in  some  tools. 

5.  Metal-working: 

(a)  A  boring-tool  for  metal.    There  are  various 
kinds  of  it,  such  as  the  half-round  bit,  the  rose  bit, 
the  cylinder  bit,  &c. 

(b)  The  copper  piece  of  a  soldering-tool  riveted  to 
an  iron  shank ;  a  copper  bit. 

IT  See  also  1,  2  and  3,  under  II.  of  BIT  (2). 

B.  As  an  adjective :  Diminutive. 

(a)  Without  contempt : 

"  I  heard  ye  were  here,  frae  the  bit  callant  ye  sent  to- 
meet  your  carriage." — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  vii. 

(b)  Contemptuously: 

"Some  of  you  will  grieve  and  greet  more  for  the  drown- 
ing of  a  bit  calf  or  stirk,  than  ever  ye  did  for  all  the 
tyranny  and  defections  of  Scotland." — Walker:  Peden, 
p.  62.  (Jamieson.) 

C.  As  adverb.    A  bit:  In  the  least;  in  the  small- 
est degree. 

bit-holder,  s.    That  which  holds  a  boring-bit. 

bit-stock,  «.  The  handle* by  which  a  bit  is  held 
and  rotated.  It  is  called  also  a  brace. 

bit  (2),  'bitte  (2),  *bytt  (2),  s.  [A.  S.  bate, 
gebcete=&  bit  of  a  bridle,  a  bridle,  trappings,  har- 
ness (Bosworth);  bitol=&  bridle.  Sw.  betsel=& 
bridle ;  Dan.  bedsel=&  bit,  a  curb ;  Dut.  gebit  .  .  . 
=a  bit.]  [BIT,  «.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Chiefly  in  the  sense  II.  1. 

"  Behold,  we  put  bits  in  the  horses'  mouths,  that  they 
may  obey  us ;  and  we  turn  about  their  whole  body." — 
James  iii.  3. 

2.  Fig. :  A  curb ;  a  restraint  of  any  kind. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Iron-working,  Saddlery.  <tc. :  The  iron  part  of  a 
bridle  which  is  inserted  in  tne  mouth  of  a  horse,  and 
having  rings  by  which  the  cheek-straps  and  reins 
are  attached.    [See  BRIDLE-BIT.  ] 

2.  Iron-working,  Locksmithing,  Ac. :  The  part  of  a 
key  which  enters  the  lock  and  acts  upon  the  bolt 
and  tumblers.    The  bit  of  a  key  consists  of  the  web 
and  the  wards.     The  web  is  the  portion  left  after 
the  wards  are  notched,  sawn,  or  filed  out.     In  the 
permutation  locks  each  separate  piece  composing 
the  acting  part  of  the  key  is  termed  a  bit.    These 
fit  upon  tne  stem  of  the  key,  from  which  they  are 
removable,  and  are  interchangeable  among  them- 
selves, so  as  to  a_llow  the  key  to  be  set  up  with 
various  combinations  agreeing  with  the  set  of  the 
tumblers. 

3.  Iron-working,  cfrc. : 

(o)  The  jaw  of  a  pair  of  tongs,  pincers,  or  other 
similar  grasping  tool,  e.g.,  flat-bit  tongs. 

(b)  The  metallic  connecting 
joint  for  the  ribs  and  stretch- 
ers of  umbrellas. 

Music :  A  small  piece  of 
tube,  generally  furnished  with 
two  raised  ears.  It  is  used  to 
supplement  the  crook  of  a 
trumpet,  a  cornet-a-piston,  or 
any  similar  instrument,  with 
the  view  of  adapting  it  to  a 
slight  difference  of  pitch. 
(Stainer  and  Barrett.) 

IT  Obvious  compound,  bit- 
maker.  ( Ogilvie.) 

bit-key,  ».  A  key  adapted  for  the  permutation 
lock,  the  steps  being  formed  by  movable  bits,  as  in 
some  locks  of  foreign  make. 

bit-pincers,  s.  pi. 

Locksmithing:  Pincers  having  curved  or  recessed 
jaws. 

bit  (1),  ti.  t.  [A.  S.  bcetan=to  bridle,  rein  in,  curb.  J 
To  put  the  bit  in  the  month  of  a  horse ;  to  bridle 
a  horse.  (Johnson.) 

bit  (2),  v.  t.    [BiTT,  t'.] 

*bl-taak,  *bl-take,  *bl-ta-ken  (pret.  bitok, 
bitoc;  pa.  par.  bitakun).  (Wycliffe,  ed.  Purvey, 
Matthew  xxiv.  9 ;  xxvi.  2.)  The  same  as  BETAKE 
(q.v.). 

*bi-tac-nen,  v.  t.    The  same  as  BETOKEN  (q.v.). 

(Strutmunn.) 

•bi-tse-chen,  r.  t.    [BITECHE.] 

*bl-tagt,  pa.  par.  of  v.  _  [A.  S.  bitaht,  bitaught, 
pa.  par.  of  betoecan—to  give,  to  deliver  to.]  The 
same  as  BETAKE.  Delivered,  given  over;  assigned. 

"Sone  him  wtis  sarrny  bi-higt 
And  pharaon  the  kinge  bitagt.** 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  773. 


Cornet  Bit. 


ftte,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mate,    cub,     cttre,    unite,     car,    rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian,     ae,    ce  =  S;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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*bi-tale,  s.  [A.  S.  fci,  and  tale,  cf.  bispel.'}  A 
parable.  (Stratmann.') 

bi-tar -tar-ate,  s.  [Lat.  prefix  *>i=two,  and 
EnR-  tartarate  (q.  v.).] 

Chvtn. :  A  name  given  to  salts,  as  KHC4H4O,i,  acid 
tartarate  of  potassium,  or  hydric-potassic  tartarate. 
This  salt  is  also  called  Cream  of  Tartar.  It  is  pre- 
pared from  argol  or  tartar,  an  impure  acid  potas- 
sium tartarate,  which  is  deposited  from  grape-juice 
during  the  process  of  fermentation :  the  coloring 
mattor  is  removed  by  animal  charcoal,  and  then  it 
is  purified  by  crystallization.  It  forms  groups  of 
email  j  translucent,  oblique,  rhombic  crystals,  which 
are  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  When  heated  in  a  close  vessel,  it  is  decom- 
posed, leaving  a  residue  of  charcoal  and  pure 
potassium  carbonate.  It  is  frequently  used  in  med- 
icine in  small  doses  as  a  refrigerant  and  diuretic ; 
and  in  large  doses,  mixed  with  jalap,  as  a  powerful 
hydragogue  purgative. 

*bi-taughte,  pret.  [A.  S.  bitauhte,  bitaughte, 
pret.  of  betcecan= deliver  to,  commend.]  Com- 
mended. [BETAKE.] 

"He  wold  they  had  lenger  abide,  and  they  seyde  nay, 
But  bitaughte  Gamely n  God,  and  good  day." 

Chaucer;  Canterbury  Tales;  Cook's  Tale,  337-8. 

bitch  (Eng.),  *bick  (0.  Scotch),  s.  &  a.  [A.  S. 
bicce,  bice,  bycge;  Icel.bikkja;  Ger.  bdtze,  betze, 
petze;  Basque potzoa.] 

1.  The  female  generally  of  the  dog,  but  in  some 
cases  also  of  the  allied  species,  the  fox,  the  wolf,  Ac. 

"The  method  of  education  consists  in  separating  the 
puppy,  while  very  young,  from  the  bitch,  and  in  accustom- 
ing it  to  its  future  companions." — Darwin:  Voyage  round 
the  World,  ch,  viii. 

2.  Highly  vulgar  and  offensive:  An  opprobrious 
epithet  for  a  woman. 

"Him  you'll  call  a  dog,  and  her  a  bitch." 

Pope:  Horace;  Satire  ii. 

bitch-fox,  s.    A  female  fox. 
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"  Where  oft  the  bitch-fox  hides  her  hapless  brood." 
Cowper.  The  Needless  Alarm. 

bitch-wolf,  *bitch  wolfe,  s.    A  female  wolf. 
"And  at  his  feete  a  bitch  wolfe  suck  did  yeeld 
To  two  young  babes." 

Spenser:  The  Visions  of  Bell  ay,  lx. 

*bitched,  a.    [BICCHID.] 

bite,  *byte,  *blght,  *bl-ten,  *bt'-tyn  (pret. 
bit ;  pa.  par.  bitten,  bit),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.bitan  (pret. 
fcrtf,  6of,  fcoof,  pa.  par.  6i7en)  =  to  bite;  Icel.  &  Sw. 
bita;  Dan.  6idc;Dut.  bijten;  Goth,  beitan;  (N.  H.) 
Ger.  beissen;  0.  H.  Ger.  ptisan.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  infix  the  teeth  in  anything,  either  for 
the  purpose  of  detaching  a  portion  of  it  and  swal- 
lowing it  for  food,  to  inflict  a  wound,  or  for  other 
purposes ;  to  break  or  crush  with  the  teeth. 

"  My  very  enemy's  dog, 

Though  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  stood  that  night 
Against  my  fire."  Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  iv.  7. 

II.  Figuratively: 

\.  Of  person*: 

(1)  To  inflict  sharp  pain  on  the  body.    Spec.— 
(a)  To  cut,  to  wound.    Chiefly  in  participial  ad- 
jective biting,  as  biting  falchion.    [BITING.] 

(ft)  To  inflict  such  torture  as  intense  cold  does. 

"  Here  feel  we    .    .    .    the  icy  fang 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind, 
Which  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body, 
Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile." 

Shakesp.;  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  1. 

f  c)  To  make  the  mouth  smart  by  applying  an  acrid 
substance  to  it.  (Chiefly  in  the  pr.  par.) 

'*  It  may  be,  the  first  water  will  have  more  of  the  scent, 
as  more  fragrant,  and  the  second  more  of  the  taste,  as 
more  bitter,  or  biting.'' — Bacon. 

(2)  To  inflict  sharp  pain  upon  the  mind. 

(a)  To  engage  in  angry  contention  with;  sharply 
to  reproach ;  to  use  language  fitted  to  wound. 

"But  if  ye  bite  and  devour  one  another,  take  heed  that 
ye  be  not  consumed  of  one  another." — Galatians  v.  16. 

(b)  To  trick,  to  cheat. 

"  Asleep  and  naked  as  an  Indian  lay, 
An  honest  factor  stole  a  gem  away  ; 
He  pledg'd  it  to  the  knight,  the  knight  had  wit, 
So  kept  the  diamond,  and  the  rogue  was  bit." 

Pope;  Xor.  Essays,  Ep.  iii.  364. 

2.  Of  things:  To  take  hold  of  the  ground  or  other 
surface  firmly,  as  a  skate  upon  ice.    (C.  Bite  in.) 

B.  Intrans.:  Formed  by  dropping  the  objective 
of  the  verb  transitive  to  which  it  corresponds  in 
meaning. 

"  Let  dogs  delight 
To  bark  and  bite.**         Watts:  Hymns. 

C.  In  special  phrases.     (In  these  bite  is  generally 
transitive.) 

1.  To  bite  in:  To  corrode  copper  or  steel  plates,  as 
nitric  acid  does  in  the  process  of  etching. 


2.  To  bite  the  ear :  To  do  so  after  a  fashion  with- 
out hurting  it ;  this  was  intended  as  an  expression 
of  endearment. 

"  Slave.  I  could  bite  thine  ear. 
Away,  thou  dost  not  care  for  me  !" 

Ben  Jonson.  Alch.,  ii.  3. 

U  Sometimes  bite  is  used  alone  in  a  similar  sense. 
"Bare  rogue  in  buckram,  let  mobile  thee." 

Goblins,  O.  PL,  x.  147.    (Xares.) 

3.  To  bite  the  thumb  at;  to  bite  the  nail  of  the 
thumb  at :  To  show  contempt  for,  this  being  one  of 
the  methods  formerly  adopted  of  indicating  con- 
tempt.   Nares  says  that  the  thumb  in  such  a  case 
represented  a  fig,  and  the  action  of  biting  it  was 
tantamount  to  saying,  "A  fig  for  you,"  or  "The 
fic'o ! "    He  cites  in  proof  the  following  lines : 

44  Behold  next  I  see  Contempt  marching  forth,  giving  me 
theftco,  with  his  thombe  in  his  mouth." — Lodge:  Wit's  Mis- 
erte,  1696. 

44 1  will  bite  my  thumb  at  them;  which  is  a  disgrace  to 
them,  if  they  bear  it." — Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

'•  'Tis  no  less  disrespectful  to  bite  the  nail  of  your  thumb, 
by  way  of  scorn  and  disdain,  and  drawing  your  nail  from 
between  your  teeth,  to  tell  them  yon  value  not  this  what 
they  can  do."—  Rules  of  Civility  (transl.  from  French,  1678), 
p.  44. 

*4.  To  bite  upon  the  bridle :  To  become  a  servant 
to  others. 

4 '  The  laboring  hand  grows  rich,  but  who  are  idle 
In  winter  time  must  bite  upon  the  bridle." 
Poor  Robin,  1734.     (BaUiwellt  Contr.  to  Lexicog.) 

bite,  *byte,  a.  [From  bite,  y.  (q.  v.)  In  Sw. 
littt ;  Ban.  bill,  biden.  Eng.  bit  is  a  contraction  of 
bite.}  [BIT.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  biting. 

(1)  Gen.:  The  act  of  inflicting  a  wound  with  the 
teeth  or  of  detaching  a  morsel  of  that  which  is  sub- 
jected to  their  action. 

14  The  disease  came  on  between  twelve  and  ninety  days 
after  the  bite." — Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  xvi. 

(2)  Spec. :   The  act  of  a  fish  in  snapping  with  its 
teeth  at  bait. 

44 1  have  known  a  very  good  fisher  angle  diligently  four 
or  six  hours  for  a  river  carp,  and  not  have  a  bite." — Wal- 
ton. 

2.  The  wound  inflicted. 

(1)  Lit. :   The  wound  produced  by  the  teeth  of  a 
man  or  animal. 

(2)  Figuratively: 

(a)  Of  things :  A  cheat,  a  trick,  a  fraud. 

44  Let  a  man  be  ne'er  so  wise, 
He  may  be  caught  with  sober  lies, 
For,  take  it  in  its  proper  light, 
'Tis  just  what  coxcombs  call  a  bite." — Swift. 

(b)  Of  persons:  A  trickster,  a  sharper;  one  who 
cheats. 

3.  The  fragment  or  mouthful  of  bread  or  anything 
similar ;  a  small  quantity  of  bread, 

(1)  Lit.:  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

IT  Bite  and  soup :  Meat  and  drink,  bit  and  sup ; 
the  mere  necessaries  of  life.  (Scotch.) 

" .  .  .  removed  me  and  a'  the  puir  creatures  that  had 
1'iti1  and  soup  in  the  castle,  and  a  hole  to  put  our  heads  in, 
.  .  ." — Scott:  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  xxiv. 

(2)  Fig. :  A  small  portion. 

44  There  is  never  a  bite  of  all  Christ's  time  with  Hie  peo- 
ple spent  in  vain,  for  He  is  ay  giving  them  seasonable 
instructions." — W.  Outhrie:  Sermons,  p.  S.  (Jamieson.) 

II.  Printing :  An  imperfect  portion  of  an  impres- 
sion, owing  to  the  f  risket  overlapping  a  portion  of 
the  form  and  keeping  the  ink  from  so  much  of  the 
paper— an  accident  which  only  the  now  almost 
obsolete  flat  bod-and-platen-built  press  is  likely  to 
cause,  the  frisket  being  abandoned  as  useless  on 
rotary  cylinder  presses. 

bite  in, «. 

Engraving :  The  effect  produced  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  the  parts  of  the  plate  from  which  the 
etching  ground  has  been  removed. 

*bl-t§g',  pret.  of  t>.  [A.  S.  beteon  (pret.  teah, 
sing,  betugon,  pi.,  pa.  par.  betogen)=to  tug,  tow, 
pull,  go.]  Accomplished. 

44  Get  ist  vnsene  hn  ic  it  bitegt" 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  2,878. 

*bi-tel,  *bi-tele,  a.  [From  Bug.  bite  (?).]  Sharp. 
(Layamon,  26,967.)  (Stratmann.) 

*bitel-brouwed,  a.  [BEETLE-BROWED.]  (Lang- 
land.)  (Piers  Plowman,  v.  109.) 

*bi-tel-den  (pa.  par.  bitild),  v.  t.  [A.  S.  beteldan 
=  to  cover,  inclose.]  To  cover.  \Liflade  of  S. 
Juliana.  Stratmann.) 

•bi-telle,  »bi-tel-len  (pa.  par.  bitold),  v.  t.  [A.  S. 
betellan  =  to  speak  about,  to  excuse,  to  justify ; 
M.  H.  Gor.  bezellen—  to  acquire.]  To  defend;  to 
rescue. 
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*bl  -ten,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  beteon  =  to  tug,  go,  &c.] 
[BiTEO.]  To  accomplish. 

44  And  here  swine  wel  he  biten." 

Story  offlenesisand  Exixlus,  3.C26. 

*bi-te  -6n  (pa.  par.  bitogen),  v.  t.  [From  A.  S. 
beteon.}  [BiTEG,  BITEN.]  To  employ.  (O.  Eng. 
Homilies,  1.  31.) 

•Wf-Sr,  a.    [BlTTEE.] 

bl -tgr,  »bi -tere,  s.  [Eng.  bit(e) ;  -er.  In  Sw. 
bitare;  Dan.  bider;  Dut.  bijter;  Ger.  6ets*er.] 

1.  A  person  who  or  an  animal  which  bites.     Used 
specially— 

(a)  Of  a  dog. 

44  Great  barkers  are  no  biters."— Camden. 

(b)  Of  a  fish  that  takes  the  bait. 

"  He  is  so  bold,  that  he  will  invade  one  of  his  own  kind, 
and  yon  may  therefore  easily  believe  him  to  be  a  bold 
biter.''— Walton. 

2.  Fig.    Of  persons :  A  mocking  deceiver ;  a  trick- 
ster, a  cheat.      (For  special  signification  see  the 
example.) 

44  A  biter  is  one  who  tells  you  H  thing  you  have  no  reason 
to  disbelieve  in  itself,  and  perhaps  has  given  you,  before 
he  bit  you,  no  reason  to  disbelieve  it  for  his  saying  it; 
ftnd,  if  you  give  him  credit,  langhs  in  your  face,  and 
triumphs  that  he  has  deceived  you.  He  is  onewho  thinks 
you  a  fool,  because  you  do  not  think  him  a  knave." — 
Spectator. 

IT  In  composition,  specially  in  the  word  back- 
biter (q.  v.). 

bi-ter -nate,  a.  [From  Mod.  Botanical  Lat. 
bitematus.  ]  Twice  over  divided  into  throe. 

Bot. :  The  term  applied  when  from  the  common 
petiole  there  proceed  three  secondary  petioles,  each 
bearing  three  leaflets.  (Lindley.) 

•bite  sheep  (O.Eng.),  "byteschelp  (0.  Scotch), 
8.  [Eng.  bite;  sheep.}  A  contemptuous  term  for  a 
bishop,  intended  as  a  play  upon  his  official  designa- 
tion. 


(a)  Old  English.    (Fo.T.) 
(6)  ,~     '  - 


44Quan  abram  him  bitold." 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus.  920. 


Scotch.    (Semple.) 

*bi-thseht,  pa.  par.  of  v.  [A.  S.  bitheccan=to 
cover,  to  cloak.]  Covered. 

44 ...  mid  pffille  bithceht." — Layamon:  Brut.  (ed. 
Madden),  19,216.  (Stratmann.) 

»bi-thenke,  *bi-thenche  (pret.  *bithought,  *bith- 
hogte,  *bithogt,  *bithohte,  *bithowte),  v.  t.,&c.  [A. 
S.  bethencan.}  The  same  as  BETHINK  (q.  v.). 

44  .  .  .  whether  he  sitteth  not  first  and  bithenkith  if 
he  may  .  .  ."—  Wyclife  (ed.  Purvey),  Luke  xiv.  31. 

*bi-then  kynge,  pr.  par.  [BITHENKE.]  (Wy- 
cliffe,  Purvey,  Luke  xii.  25.) 

•bl-thrTn-gen,  "bl-thru  n-gen,  v.  t.  [From  A. 
S.  prefix  hi,  and  thringan=tn  press,  to  crowd,  to 
throng,]  To  oppress.  (Ormulum,  14,825.  Strat- 
mann.) 

*bi-tl'de  (pret.  bifid,  bitidde),  v.  t.  &  i.  [The. 
same  as  BETIDE  (q.  v.).j  (Sir  Ferumbras,  679,  Rom. 
of  the  Rose,  cfee.) 

*bi-time,  adv.    [The  same  as  BETIMES  (q.  v.).] 

*bl-tlme,  v.  i.    To  happen,  occur. 

44  Gif  snnne  bitimed  bi  nihte."— Ancren  Ritnle,  p.  824. 

bl-Mng,  *b1T-Mng,  *by'-tyng,  *by -t?nge,  pr. 
par.,  a.  &  s.  fBiTE,  v.~} 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  Asparticip.  adj.    Spec.— 

tl.  Sharp,  cutting ;  used  of  an  instrument,  or  of 
cold. 

"I've  seen  the  day  with  my  good  biting  falchion 
I  would  have  made  them  skip." 

Shakesp. :  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

2.  Sharp,  cutting,  severe,  caustic.  (Used  of 
words.) 

44  This  would  have  been  a  biting  jest." 

Shitktsp.:  Richard  III.,  ii.  4. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  biting,  the  state  of  being 
bitten. 

biting-ln, «.    [BITE  IN.] 

W-tlig-lJf,  adv.  [Eng.  biting;  -ly.'}  In  a  biting 
manner,  jeeringly,  sarcastically,  acrimoniously. 

"  Some  more  bitingly  called  it  the  impress  or  emblem 
of  his  entry  into  his  first  bishopric — viz.,  not  at  the 
door,  but  the  window/' — Harrington:  British  View  of  tht 
Church,  p  28. 

blt'-less.  a.  [Eng.  bit,  and  suff.  -Jess=without.] 
Without  a  bit. 

44  Here,  a  fierce  people,  the  Getnlians,  lie, 
Bitless  Numidian  horse,  and  quicksands  dire." 

.Sir  K.  Fanshatce-  Tr.  of  Viry.  Atn.  4. 

•bit  -ling,  s.  [Eng.  bit,  and  dimin.  suff.  -ling.]  A 
little  bit,  a  fragment. 

41  The  cleavenom  bill  ings  of  body."— Fairfax:  Bulk  of 
the  World,  p.  66. 


boil,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     Bin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f.    .  ' 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  --  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  -    shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del.     , 


bitmouth 

«blt  -mo~uth,  s.  [Eng.  bit;  mouth.]  The  same  as 
*tt=the  part  of  a  bridle  put  in  a  horse's  mouth. 
(Bailey.) 

*bi-toc'-nunge,  *bi-tok  -ninge,  pr.  par.  The 
aame  as  BETOKENING  (q.  v.).  (Black:  Life  of 
Thomas  a  Becket.)  (Stratmann.) 

*bi-to-gen,  pa.  par.  [A.  S.  <eo»i=to  pull,  go, 
lead,  entice,  to  allure.]  [BiTEO,  BITEN,  BITEON.] 

1.  Bestowed,  applied. 

"Dho  [q]wath  iacob,  yuel  ist  bttogen."— Story  of  Genesis 
and  Exodus,  1,771. 

2.  Guided,  directed. 

"...  thou  h[aneth]  a  skie  hem  wel  bltogen." — Story 
of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  3,7%. 

*bl-tok, pret.  ofv.  [A.  S.  bet<ecan=(l)  to  show; 
(2)  to  betake,  impart,  deliver,  commit,  or  assign.] 
Gave,  committed.  [BETAKE.] 

"...  and  bi'tofr  hem  that  mayde  bright  and  schene." 
Sir  Ferumbras,  6,076. 

*bi-told,  pa.  par.    [BITELLEN.] 
•blt-Sre,    *blf-8ur,    'bit-tor,   s.    [BITTEBN.] 
I  Chaucer.) 

•bl-trale,  *bi-tralen,  *bltraln,  v.  t.   [BETBAY.] 

*bl-tra  ppe,  v.  t.     [The  same  as  BETBAP  (q.  v.).] 

•bl-trende,   *bI-trSn -dSn   (pa.   par.  *bitrent), 

v.  t.    [From  A.  S.  trendil,  trendl—&  sphere,  an  orb, 

a  circle;  trendlian=to  roll.]    To  wind  around,  to 

eurround. 

"  And  as  aboute  a  tre,  with  many  a  twiste 
Hitrent  and  writhen,  is  the  sweet  woodbynde." 
Chaucer:  Troilus  and  Cresiide,  4,080. 

»bi-treow-then,  ».  t.  [The  same  as  BETROTH 
(q.  v.).]  (Stratmann.) 

W-trl-cre'-nate,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  6t=two, 
<ri=three,  and  Eng.  crenate  (q.  v.).] 

Sot. :  Crenate  twice  or  thrice  over. 

61-trI-pIn-naf-I-fId,  a.    [From  Lat.  prefix  bi= 
two,  tri=three,  and  Eng.  pinnatifld  (q.  v.).] 
Bot. :  Pinnatifld  twice  or  thrice  over. 

bl-trl-tSr  -nate,  a.    [From  Lat.  prefix  M=two, 
<ri=three,  and  Eng.  ternate  (q.  v.).] 
.      {int. :  Ternate,  that  is,  growing  in  threes,  twice  or 
thrice  over. 

*bl-tru'-m8n,  v.  t.  [The  same  as  BETBIM  (q.  v.).] 
(Stratmann,) 

bitt,  fblt,  ».  [Dan.  bitte,  bideling;  Fr.  bitte. 
Cognate  with  Eng.  bite  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Nautical.  Primarily:  A  post  secured  to  several 
decks,  and  serving  to  fasten  the  cable  as  the  ship 
rides  at  anchor. 

2.  ((!enera4ly  P<luml)  Bitts, *bits:   Perpendicular 
pieces  of  timber  in  the  deck  of  a  ship  for  fastening 
ropes  to,  as  also  for  securing  windlasses,  and  the 
keel  of  the  bowsprit. 

If  Hence  there  are  pawl-bitts,  carrick  or  windlass 
bitts,  winch-bitts,  and  belay ing-bitts.  (See  these 
words.) 

bin-heads,  s.  pi. 

Shipbuilding:  The  upright  timbers  bolted  to 
several  decks,  and  serving  as  posts  to  which  the 
cable  is  secured.  They  correspond  to  bollards  on  a 
wharf  or  quay.  (KNIGHT-HEADS.) 

bitt-stopper,  s. 

Naut. :  A  rope  rove  through  a  knee  of  the  riding- 
bitt,  and  used  to  clinch  a  cable. 

bitt,  tblt,  v.  t.  [From  bitt,  s.  (q.  v.)  In  Fr.  bit- 
ter.] To  put  around  a  bitt. 

1T  To  bit  the  cable  is  to  put  it  round  the  bits,  in 
order  to  fasten  it  or  slacken  it  gradually,  which  last 
•is  called  veering  away.  (Falconer.) 

tblf-ta-cle,  s.    [BINNACLE.] 
blf-tSd,  pa.  par.  &  adj.    [BIT,  v.  t.] 
Wt-ten,po.par.  &adj.    [BlTE,  v.  t.] 

1  Gen. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb. 

" .  .  .  if  a  serpent  had  bitten  any  man,  .  .  ." — 
ffumbers  xxi.  9. 

"...  and  fight  for  bitten  apples." — Shakesp.:  Henry 
VIII.,  v.  8. 

2.  Bot. :  Premorse ;  applied  to  a  root  or  sometimes 
to  a  leaf  terminating  so  abruptly  and  with  so 
ragged  an  edge,  as  to  suggest  the  idea,  of  course  an 
erroneous  one,  that  a  piece  had  been  bitten  off. 
Example,  the  root  of  Scabiosa  succisa. 

bit  -tSr,  *blt-t6re,  »blf-tlr,  *blt-tre  (tre  as 
terj,  byf-tSr,  *byt  -tyr,  *blf-lr,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [A. 
8. 'biter,  bitter;  Icel.  bttr:  Sw.,  Dan.,  Dut.,&Ger. 
bitter;  O.  Sax.  fcittar;  Goth,  baitrs.  From  A.  S. 
frt7rm=to  bite.] 

A.  Ax  adjective.    Essential  meaning :  Biting. 

"Bitter  is  an  equivocal  word;  there  is  bitter  worm- 
wood, there  are  bitter  words,  there  are  bitter  enemies,  and 
A  bitter  cold  morning." — JKotts:  Logic, 
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I.  Objectively: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Having  qualities  fitted  to  impart  to  the  taste 
a  sensation  as  if  the  tongue  had  been  bitten,  or  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  something  sharp,  acrid,  or 
hot. 

" .  .  .  bitter  as  quinine,  morphine,  strychnine,  gen- 
tian, quassia,  soot,  Ac." — Bain:  Mental  and  Moral  Science, 
lik.  L,  ch.  ii.,  p.  36. 

(2)  Having  Qualities  fitted  to  impart  a  similar  sen- 
sation to  anotner  part  of  the  body  than  the  tongue ; 
keen,  sharp,  piercing,  making  the  skin  smart. 

"  The  fowl  the  borders  fly, 

And  shun  the  bitter  blast,  and  wheel  about  the  sky." 

Dryden. 

2.  Fig.:  Having  qualities  fitted  to  lacerate  the 
mental  feelings.    Spec.— 

(1)  Sharp,  severe,  stinging,  reproachful,  sarcastic. 
(Used  of  words,  or  of  visible  gestures.) 

"  Go  with  me, 

And,  in  the  breath  of  bitter  words,  let's  smother 
My  damned  son."  Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

(2)  Miserable,  calamitous,  mournful,  distressing. 
(Used  of  events,  &c.) 

"Those  men,  those  wretched  men!  who  will  be  slaves, 
Must  drink  a  bitter  wrathful  cup  of  woe!" 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  34. 

(3)  Fitted  to  produce  acrimonious  feelings  against 
one.    (Used  of  conduct.) 

• .    .    .    it  is  an  evil  and  a  bitter  thing  that  thou  hast 
forsaken  the  Lord  thy  QoA."— Jeremiah  ii.  19. 
II.  Subjectively: 

1.  Of  temporary  states  of  feeling : 

(1)  Keenly  hostile  in  feeling.    (Used  of  personal 
foes.) 

"  .  .  .  the  bitterest  foes,  as  Aristotle  long  ago 
remarked,  are  drawn  together  by  a  common  fear." — Lewis: 
Early  Bom.  Hist.  (1865),  ch.  zii.,  pt.  iii.,  S  54,  vol.  ii., 
p.  234. 

(2)  Mournful,  sad,  melancholy.    Used— 

(a)  Of  feelings. 

"  Nor  can  I  utter  all  onr  bitter  grief." 
)  .      .  Shatcesp.:  Titus  Andron.,  v.  3. 

"Her  head  upon  her  lap,  concealing 
In  solitude  her  bitter  feeling." 

Wordsworth:  White  Doe  ofSylstone,  ii. 

(b)  Of  the  outward  symbols. 

"Though  earth  has  many  a  deeper  woe, 
Though  tears  more  bitter  far  must  flow." 

Hemans:  Tale  of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 
"  Caermarthen  listened  with  a  bitter  smile." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Kui/.,  ch.  zvi. 

2.  Of  permanent  character : 

(1)  Disposed   to   use   keen,    sa'rcastic    words    in 
quarrels  or  controversies,  or  even  at  other  times ; 
acrimonious.    Used — 

(a)  In  a  general  sense. 

"  Yet  not  even  that  astounding  explosion  could  awe  the 
bitter  and  intrepid  spirit  of  the  solicitor." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  vili. 

(b)  Of  a  religious  or  political  partisan. 

•'  In  youth  a  bitter  Nazarene, 
They  did  not  know  how  pride  can  stoop 
When  baffled  feelings  withering  droop." 

Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  12. 

(2)  Mournful,    melancholy,    afflicted,  habitually 
depressed  in  spirits. 

"  Wherefore  is  light  given  to  him  that  is  In  misery,  and 
life  unto  the  bitter  in  soul."— Job  iii.  20. 

B .  As  adverb : 

Poet. :  The  same  as  BITTEBLY  (q.  v.). 

"For  this  relief,  much  thanks:  'tis  bitter  cold, 
And  I  am  sick  at  heart." — Shakes}).:  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

IT  If  in  the  example  cold  be  regarded  as  a  sub- 
stantive, then  bitter  will  be  an  adjective,  and  the 
category  B.  will  disappear. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Sing.    In  the  abstract:  Any  substance  which 
has  the  quality  of  bitterness,  acridity,  sharpness. 

"  Not  more  in  the  sweet 
Than  the  bitter  1  meet 
My  tender  and  merciful  Lord." 
Coioper:  Trans,  from  Guion's  Simple  Trust. 

II.  Plur.    In  the  concrete :  Bitters. 

1.  Oen. :  Anything  bitter.    [A.] 

"  I  have  tasted  the  sweets  and  the  bitters  of  love." 
Byron:  Lines  Addressed  to  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Beecher. 

2.  Spec. :  A  compound  said  to  improve  the  appe- 
tite and  assist  digestion,  originally  prepared  by 
infusing  bitter  herbs   in  water.    Bitters  are  now 
generally  prepared  by  steeping  bitter  and  aromatic 
herbs  in  spirits  of  wine  tor  ton  or  twelve   days, 
straining  the  liquor,  and  reducing  it  with  water 
to  the  desired  strength.    The  herbs  generally  used 
are   gentian,  quassia,  wormwood,  cascarilla,  and 
orange-peel. 


bitterish 

H  The  laxness  of  the  laws  in  this  country  relative 
to  the  preparation  and  sale  of  medical  nostrums 
has  tended  to  greatly  multiply  the  number  of  pro- 
prietary bitters,  and  there  are  on  the  market,  speci- 
mens which  their  proprietors  recommend  for  all  the 
ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir.  In  many  instances  their 
constituent  formulae  are  much  more  complicated 
and  dangerous  than  the  comparatively  simple  and 
harmless  prescription  quoted  above. 

bitter-almond,  s.  One  of  the  two  leading  varie- 
ties of  the  common  almond,  the  sweet  one  beiug 
the  other.  [ALMOND.] 

bitter-apple,  s.  The  same  as  BITTEB-CUCCMBER 
and  BITTER-GOUBD  (q.  v.) . 

bitter-ash,  s.  A  name  given  in  the  West  Indies 
to  Simaruba  ercelsa,  a  tree  of  the  order  Simaru- 
bace»  (Quassiads). 

bitter-blain, «. 

Among  the  Dutch  Creoles  in  Guinea :  Vandellia 
diffusa,  a  plant  of  the  order  Scrophulariaceee  (Fig- 
worts). 

bitter-cress,  s.  A  book-name  for  the  several 
species  of  the  genus  Cardamine,  and  especially  for 
Cardamine  amara. 

bitter-cucumber,  s.  The  same  as  BITTEB-GOCBD 

(q.  v.). 

tbltter-oup,  s. 

Pharm. :  A  cup  made  of  some  bitter  wood  which 
imparts  its  taste  and  medicinal  properties  to  hot 
water  poured  into  it  and  allowed  to  stand  till  it 
cools.  Bitter-cups,  once  common,  are  now  rarely 
seen. 

bitter-damson,  *.  A  tree,  Simaruba  amara, 
belonging  to  the  order  Simarubaceee  (Quassiads). 

bitter-gourd,  s.  The  Colocynth  (Citi-ullus  colo- 
cynthis),  a  plant  of  the  order  Cucurbitaceee 
(Cucurbits).  It  is  called  also  the  BITTEB-CUCOM- 
BEB  and  the  BITTEB-APPLE. 

bitter-herb,  s.  A  plant,  Erythrcea  centaurium, 
L.,  of  the  order  Gentianaceffi  (Gentianworts). 

bitter-king,  8.  Soulamea  amara,  a  plant  of  the 
order  Polygalace«B(Milkworts). 

bitter-nut,  s.  The  swamp  hickory  (Carya  am- 
ara), the  thin-shelled  nuts  of  which  are  bitter. 

bitter-oak,  s.  A  species  of  oak,  the  Quercus 
cerris,  called  also  the  Turkey  Oak.  The  wood  is 
prized  by  cabinet-makers. 

bitter-salt,  s.  An  old  name  for  Epsom  salt  (sul- 
phate of  magnesium). 

bitter-spar,  s.  A  mineral,  called  also  Dolomite 
(q.  v.). 

bitter-vetch,  s. 

1.  In  Hooker  and  Arnott:  The  English  name  of 
the  old  papilionaceous  genus  Orobus. 

2.  A  modern  book-name  for  Vicia  Orobus. 

bitter-weed,  s.  [Eng.  bitter,  and  weed  =  a  cor- 
ruption of  wood  (7).]  A  name  for  any  one  of  the 
species  of  Poplars.  It  is  given  because  their  bark 
is  very  bitter.  (Bot.,E.Bord.)  Britten  and  Holland 
quote  in  connection  with  the  so-called  bitter-weed 
the  following  popular  rhyme : 

"  Oak,  aah,  and  elm  tree, 
The  laird  may  hang  for  a'  the  three; 
But  for  Baugh  and  bitter-meed 
The  laird  may  flyte,  but  make  naething  be'et." 

bitter-wood,  s. 

1.  Oen.:  A  name  for  the  genus  Xylopia,  plants  of 
the  order  Auonaceee  (Anonads). 

2.  Spec. :  Xylopia  glabra,  a  West  Indian  tree,  the 
wood  of  which  is  intensely  bitter. 

bit  -ter,  s.    [From  bitt  (q.  v.).] 

Naut.:  A  turn  of  the  cable  which  is  round  the 
bitts. 
bitter-end,  *. 

1.  Naut . :  The  part  of  the  cable  abaft  the  bitts ; 
the  last  end  of  a  cable  in  veering  out ;  the  clinching 
end. 

2.  Fig.    (Of  a  quarrel) :  The  utmost  extremity. 
*bit  -t8r,  i:  t.    [A.  S.  biterian.]    To  make  bitter. 

"A  Intel  ater  bttteret  muchel  swete."— Old.  Eng.  Horn. 
(ed.  Morris),  i.  23.  (Stratmanti.) 

•bit -tSr-ful,  *blt-ter-full,  a.  [Eng.  bitter; 
full.}  Full  of  bitterness. 

tblt -t5r-Ing,  «.  [From  Eng.  bitter;  -ing.]  The 
same  as  BITTERN  (1),  2  (q.v.). 

blt'-tSr-Ish,  a.  [From  Eng.  bitter ;  -ish.  ]  Some- 
what bitter. 

"...  "iily  when  they  tasted  of  the  water  of  the  river 
over  which  they  were  to  go.  they  thought  that  it  tasted  a 
little  bitterish  to  the  palate." — Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress, pt.  ii. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot. 
or.     wore,     welf.     wSrk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    dire,    unite,     cur,    rule,     fill;     try,     Syrian,     te,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


bitterishness 

bit > -ter-Isfc-ness,  s.  [Eng.  bitterish;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being:  somewhat  bitter. 

bit  -ter-lf  *t>lt-tir-ly,  *byt-ter-lye,  *blt-ter- 
like,  adr.    [Eng.  bitter;  -ly.]    In  a  bitter  manner. 
I.  Objectively; 

1.  So  as  to  cause  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  or 
ikeenly  to  affect  the  body. 

"...    the  north-east  wind 
Which  then  blew  bitterly  against  our  faces." 

Shakes?.:  Richard  II.,  i.  4. 

2.  So  as  to  make  the  mind  feel  sharp  pain. 
(a)  Of  biting  language :  Sharply,  severely. 

" Thorfore  hem  cam  wrim-kin  among 
That  hem  wel  bitterlike  stong." 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  3,895-6. 

(fr)  Of  natural  calamities:  Afflictively,  calam- 
itously. 

"...    my  mind  misgives. 
Some  consequence,  yet  hanging  in  the  stars, 
Shall  bitterly  begin  his  fearful  date 
With  this  night's  revels." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  1.  4. 

3.  So  as  to  stir  the. mind  up  to  anger. 

"  Ephraim  provoked  him  to  anger  most  bitterly." — Hosea 
arii.  14. 

II.  Subjectively : 

1.  With  angry  or  other  feelings  manifested,  or  at 
least  entertained. 

"Ghe  god  him  bitterlike  a-gen." 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  2,090. 

"William  had  complained  bitterly  to  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment .  .  ." — Maeaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  ziz. 

2.  With  deep  sorrow ;  sorrowfully. 

"And  he  [Peter]  went  out  and  wept  bitterly." — Matt. 
xrvi.  75. 

blt'-tSrn  (1),  s.  [From  Eng.  bitter,  this  taste 
being  duo  to  magnesium  salts.] 

1.  t'innm.:  A  name  given  to  the  mother  liquid 
obtained  when  sea-water  is  evaporated  to  extract 
the  salt  (Nad).  Bittern  contains  sulphates  of  mag- 
nesium, potassium,  and  sodium,  also  bromides. 
It  is  used  as  a  source  of  bromine.  Under  the  name 
of  Oil  of  Salt,  it  is  sometimes  used  to  rub  parts  of 
the  body  affected  with  rheumatism. 

*2.  An  old  trade  name  for  a  mixture  of  quassia, 
cocculua  indicus,  &c.,  used  many  years  ago  by 
fraudulent  brewers  to  give  an  appearance  of 
strength  to  their  beer.  [BITTEEINO.] 

bit -tern  (2),  *bit-tor.  *blt-tour,  *bit-ore,  s. 
fin  Fr.  butor;  But.  butoor;  Lat.  butio;  Low  Lat. 
butor^  butoriux;  Mod.  Lat.  botaurus,  contr.  from 
bostatirux,  i.e.,  bos  taurus—the  bull;  Class.  Lat. 
fauru#=a  bull,  bullock,  or  steer,  ...  a  small 
bird  that  imitates  the  lowing  of  oxen,  perhaps  the 
bittern.] 

1.  Ornith.  &  Ord.  Lang.:  The  Knglish  name  for 
the  birds  of  the  genus  Botaurus  [BOTAURUs],  and 
especially  for  the  common  one,  Botaurus  sfe/farts. 
The  Bitterns  are  distinguished  from  the  Herons 
proper,  besides  other  characteristics,  by  having  the 
feathers  of  the 
neck  loose  and 
divided,  which 
makes  it  appear 
thicker  than  in 
reality  it  is.  They 
are  usually  spot- 
ted  or  striped. 
The  species  are 
-widely  distrib- 
uted, tne  best 
known  being  Bo- 
tauriiit  lentigo- 
nosus.  B.stellariSi 
and  //.  minittui*, 
inhabiting  the 
temperate  por- 


tions of   both 
hemispheres.    B.  Bitterns. 

atellaris   is  in 

some  localities  named  the  "  Mire-drum,"  the  **  Bull 
of  the  Bog,"&c.,  in  allusion  to  its  bellowing  or  drum- 
ming noise  about  February  or  March,  during  the 
breeding  season.  It  is  about  two  and  a  half  feet 
long.  Trie  general  color  of  its  plumage  is  dull  pale- 
yell'^  w,  variegated  with  spots  and  bars  of  black.  The 
feathers  of  the  head  are  black,  shot  with  green  ;  the 
bill  and  the  legs  are  pale-green ;  the  middle  claw  is 
serrated  on  the  inner  edge.  It  is  nocturnal.  It  fre- 
quonts  wooded  swamps  and  reedy  marshes.  B. 
minutus  is  much  smaller.  B.  tentigonosus  is  com- 
mon in  this  country. 

"  And  aa  a  bitore  bumbleth  in  the  mire." 

Chaucer:  Canterbury  Tales,  6,544. 

"  And  aa  a  bittour  bumps  within  a  reed," — Dryden. 

"  That  a  bittor  maketh  that  mugient  noyse,  or,  as  we 
term  it,  bumping,  by  patting  its  bill  into  a  reed  as  most 
believe,  or  as  Bellonius  and  Androvandus  conceive,  by 
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putting?  the  same  in  water  or  mud,  and  after  a  while 
retaining  the  ayr  by  suddenly  excluding  it  again,  is  not 
so  easily  made  out." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  Hi.  27. 

"  Alike  when  first  the  vales  the  bittern  fills." 

Wordsworth:  The  Evening  Walk. 

2.  Bittern  of  Scripture:  Hebrew  qipodh  has  not 
been  certainly  identified.  The  Septuagint  renders 
it  echinos  =  a  hedgehog,  an  opinion  with  which  Ge- 
st-nius  agrees.  But  the  Scriptural  animal  seems  to 
have  been  a  bird  frequenting  pools  of  water  and 
possessed  of  a  voice,  and  the  rendering  of  the 
authorized  version  bittern  may  be,  and  probably  is, 
correct. 

"  But  the  cormorant  and  the  bittern  shall  possess  it;  the 
owl  also  and  the  raven  shall  dwell. in  it :  .  .  ."— Isaiah 
xixiv.  11. 

"...  both  the  cormorant  and  the  bittern  shall  lodge 
in  the  upper  lintels  of  it  :  their  voices  shall  sing  in  the 
windows;  .  .  ." — Zephaniah  ii.  14. 

bit  -ter-ness,  •blf-tSr-nesse,  •bff-ter-ness, 
•b? t  -er-nesse,  •by't'-t? r-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  bitter; 
•ness.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Objectively:  The  act  or  quality  of  imparting  the 
sensation  that  something  is  bitter  in  the  literal  or 
figurative  sense  of  the  term. 

1.  The  quality  of  being  bitter  to  the  taste,  or 
sharp  or  acrid  to  the  surface  of  the  body. 

".  .  .  which  [leaves  of  the  endive]  being  blanched  to 
diminish  their  bitterness  .  .  ." — Treas.  of  Bot.t  i.  283. 

2.  The  act  or  quality  of  being  fitted  to  hurt  the 
feelings. 

"Shall  the  sword  devour  forever?  knowest  thou  not  that 
it  will  be  bitterness  in  the  latter  end  ~"—2Samue!  ii.  26. 

"  .  .  .  having  drunk  to  the  dregs  all  the  bitterness  of 
servitude,  .  .  .  ' — Itacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

3.  The  act  or  quality  of  being  fitted  to  produce 
needless  contention,  or  sin  and  scandal  of  any  other 
kind. 

"  .  .  .  lest  any  root  of  bitterness  springing  up  trouble 
you,  and  thereby  many  be  denied." — Hebrew  xii.  16. 

II.  The  state  of  feeling  bitter. 

1.  The  state  of  feeling  irritated  or  angry,  with  the 
effect  of  showing  such  irritation  by  looks  or  words ; 
or  the  state  of  being  habitually  in  a  bad  temper; 
acrimony,  harshness  or  severity  of  temper. 

(a)  Temporarily. 

"  'And  must  she  rule  ?' 
Thus  was  the  dying  woman  heard  to  say 
In  bitterness,  '  and  must  she  rule  and  reign, 
Sole  mistress  of  this  house,  when  I  am  gone  f '  " 
Wordstoorth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

(b)  Habitually. 

"  Save  that  distemper1  d  passions  lent  their  force 
In  bitterness  that  banish'd  all  remorse." 

Byron:  Lara,  ii.  10. 

2.  The  state  of  being  sorrowful ;   sorrow,  grief, 
vexation  of  spirit  arising  from  outward  calamity, 
unkind  treatment,  or  internal  remorse. 

"...  her  virgins  are  afflicted,  and  she  is  in  bitter, 
ness." — Lam.  i.  4. 

3.  The  state  of  being  under  the  influence  of  sin, 
as  repulsive  to   the  moral  sense  as  gall  is  to  the 
taste. 

"For  I  perceive  that  thou  art  in  the  gall  of  bitterness, 
and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity." — Acts  viii.  23. 

B.  Mental  Phil.:  The   quality   of   bitterness   is 
really  a  mental  feeling  produced  by  certain  objects, 
but  not  inherent  in  those  objects  themselves. 

"The  idea  of  whiteness  or  bitterness  is,  in  the  mind, 
exactly  answering  that  power  which  is  in  any  body  to 
produce  it  there." — Locke. 

bit  -t5rg, 8.  pi.   [BITTER,  B.,  II.  2.] 
blf-ters-gall,  s.    [Eng.  bitter;  as;  gall.~\    The 
fruit  of  the  Crab,  Pyrus  malus,  L. 

" It  is  often  said  of  a  soft,  silly  person,  'He  was  born 
where  the  bittersgalts  da  grow,  and  one  o'm  ball'd  on  his 
head  and  made  a  zaate  (soft)  place  there." — Pulman. 
(Britten  it  Holland.) 

bit  -ter-sweet,  *blt-ter  swete,  «blt-ter 
sweet-Ing,  a.  &s,  [Eng.  bitter;  sweet;  -ing.] 

A.  As  adjective:  In  rapid  succession  bitter  and 
sweet. 

"Do  but  remember  these  cross  capers  then,  you  bitter- 
sweet one. 
W.  Till  then  adieu  you  bitter-sweet  one." 

Match  at  Midn.,  O.  PI.,  vii.  373.    (.fares.) 

IT  If  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  fruit  described 
under  B.  1,  then  B.  should  precede  A. 

B.  As  substantive : 
I.  Literally: 

•1.  (Of  the  forms  bittersweet  and  bitter  sweeting) : 
A  kind  of  apple. 


bitumen 


"And  left  me  such  a  bittersweet  to  gnaw  upon?" 

Fair  Em.,  1631.     (..fares.) 

"  Thy  wit  is  a  very  bitter  sweeting;  it  is  a  most  sharp 
sauce.  — Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

2.  (Of  the  forms  bittersweet  and  'bitter  swete) : 
Apparently  coined  by  Turner  as  a  translation  of  the 
Lat.  Amara  dulcis,  or,  as  it  is  now  written,  I'ul- 
camara.  The  reason  of  the  name  is,  when  the  fruit 
is  first  tasted  it  is  bitter,  and  afterward  sweet, 
there  being  an  "  after-taste.'*  [AFTER-TASTE.] 

(a)  A  name  for  the  Woody  Nightshade,  Solanum 
Dulcamara,    It  is  of  the  same  genus  as  the  potato. 
It  has  large  yellow  anthers  collectively  resembling 
a  cone,  purple  flowers  with  green  tubercles  at  the 
base  of  each  segment,  and  a    shrubby,  flexuose, 
thomless  stem  with  cordate  leaves,  the  upper  ones 
nearly  hastate.   The  inflorescence  consists  of  droop- 
ing corymbs  inserted  opposite  to  the  leaves.    The 
berries  are  red,  and  are  used  in  domestic  medical 
ministrations,  although  not  considered  of  sufficient 
virtue    by   regular   medical    practitioners,    to  be 
awarded  a  .place  in  the  officinal  list.    The  plant 
grows  wild  in  almost  every  temperate  climate. 

(b)  A  name  given  in  this  country  to  the  Celastrus 
scandens,  a  plant  of  the  order  Celastracete  (Spindle- 
trees). 

II.  Figuratively:  Anything  which  is  in  succession 
bitter  and  sweet,  or  sweet  and  then  bitter. 

"  It  is  but  a  bit tersweet  at  best,  and  the  fine  colors  of 
the  serpent  do  by  no  means  make  amends  for  the  smart 
and  poison  of  his  sting." — South, 

blf-tSr-wort,  *by-ter-wort,  «.  [  Eng.  bitter, 
and  suff.  -wort.] 

1.  Various  species  of  Gentians,  specially  Gentiana 
amarella,  O.  carnpestris,  O.  lutea,  and  <?.  cruciata. 
(Gerard,  Prior,  <tc.) 

2.  The  Dandelion  (Leontodon  taraxacum).   (CocJfc- 
ayne:  Gloss.) 

•bit-till,  ».    [BiTTLE,«.  (q.  v.)]    (Scotch.) 

blt'-tlig,  pr.  par.    [BiTT,  BIT,  ».] 

bltting-rigging,  «. 

Saddlery:  A  bridle,  surcingle,  back-strap,  and 
crupper.  The  bridge  has  a  gag-rein  and  side-reins, 
the  latter  buckling  to  the  surcingle.  The  rigging  is 
placed  on  young  horses  to  give  them  a  good  car- 
riage, but  must  be  released  occasionally,  as  the 
bent  position  of  the  neck  and  elevation  of  the  head 
is  unnatural,  and  takes  time  to  acquire. 

bit-tie  (tie  as  tel),  blf-tll,  s.    [Eng.  beetle  (1) 
(q.  v.).]    A  heavy  wooden  club  or  mallet,  especially 
one  for  beating  clothes  when  at  the  wash. 
"  Mak  a  gray  gus  a  gold  garland, 
A  lang  spere  of  a  btttil  for  a  berne  bald 
Noblis  of  nutschellis,  and  silver  of  sand." 

Houlate,  ill.  12,  MS.    (Jamieson.) 

blt'-tle  (tie  as  tel),  v.  t.  [From  tittle,  s.  (q.  v.) 
See  also  BEETLE  (1) ,  t>.]  To  beat  clothes  with  a  flat 
club  in  lieu  of  smoothing  them  by  machinery. 
(Scotch.) 

"...  the  sheets  made  good  the  courteous  vaunt  of 
the  hostess,  'that  they  would  be  as  pleasant  as  he  could 
find  ony  gate,  for  they  were  washed  wi'  the  fairy-well 
water,  and  bleached  on  the  bonny  white  gowans,  and 
btttled  by  Nelly  and  hersell.'" — Scott:  Guy  Mannering, 
ch.  xxiv. 

blt'-tled, pa. par,    [BITTLE.] 
blt-tllng,  pr.  par.    [BrrTLE.] 

Mt'-tAck, 8.  [Eng.  bit,  and  dim.  suff.  -ock.  A 
diminutive  of  bit.]  A  small  bit. 

IT  A  mile  and  a  bittock:  A  mile  and  somewhat 
more. 

"The  three  miles  diminished  into  like  a  mile  and  a 
bittock." — Guy  Mannering,  ch.  i.,  i.  6. 

*blf-t6r,  *blf-t&ur,8.  [BITTERN-.]  (Dryden,  Ac.) 
bltts,  «.    [BiTT.] 

•bit  -tUP,  S.     [BlTTEBN.] 

bi-tu-bSr'-cu-late,  a. 

"  The  medial  region  minutely  bituberculatf.' ' — Danai 
Crustacea,  p.  130. 

fbl-tu  me,  s.    [BITUMEN.] 

*bl-tn'med,  a.  [From  Eng.,  Ac.,  bitum(e) ;  -ed.~\ 
Impregnated  with  bitumen. 

"2  Sail.  Sir,  we  have  a  chest  beneath  the  hatches, 
caulked  and  bitumed  ready." — Shakesp.:  Pericles,  iii.  1. 

bl-ta'-me'n,  blt-u-men,  tbl-tu'me,  *by-tu'- 
men,  s.  [In  Fr.  &  Ital.  bitume;  Sp.betun;  Prov. 
bitum ;  Port,  betume,  bitume ;  Lat.  bitumen  ;  from 
the  root  bit,  perhaps  the  same  as  pit ;  in  Gr.  pissa, 
or  pitta,  meaning  pitch  (PITCH).  Suffix  -umen 

S'obably  means  stuff,  as  alb-umen=  white  stuff, 
ence  bitumen  would  moan  pitch  stuff.  Its  ordi- 
nary name  in  Greek,  however/is  not  a  word  derived 
from  pissa,  but  is  asphaltos.  This  Liddell  &  Scott 
consider  a  word  of  foreign  origin  introduced  into 
the  Greek.] 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  ahan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -(ion,      -§ion  -  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  -  bel,      del. 


bituminate 
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biwenden 


A.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  mineralogical  sense.    [B.] 

1.  Of  the  form  bitume.    (Poetic.)     (Seeetym.  Fr., 
Ital.,  &  Port.) 

"  Mix  with  these 

Idsaan  pitch,  quick  sulphur,  silver's  spume, 
Sea  onion,  hellebore,  and  black  bitume."          May. 

2,  Of  all  the  forms  given  above.    (Prose  &  Poetry.) 

"The  fabric  seem'd  a  work  of  rising  ground, 
With  sulphur  and  bitumen  cast  between." 

Dryden. 

B.  Technically: 

I.  Min.:   The   same   as    Asphalt  or  Asphaltnm 
(q.  v.). 

"Bitumen:  Mineral  pitch,  of  which  the  tar-like  sub- 
stance which  is  often  seen  to  ooze  out  of  the  Newcastle 
coal  when  on  fire,  and  which  makes  it  cake,  is  a  good 
example." — Lyell:  Princip.  of  Oeol.,  Gloss. 

^  Elastic  Bitumen:  A  mineral,  the  same  as  Elat- 
erite  (q.  v.).  Some  varieties  may  have  arisen  from 
the  action  of  subterranean  heat  upon  coal  or  lig- 
nite. 

II.  Oeol.  (For  the  geological  origin  of  bitumens 
see  ASPHALT,  A.,  II.  2,  Oeol.) 

*bl-tu  -mln-ate,  v.  t.  [From  Lat.  bituminatus 
(».)  =  impregnated  with  bitumen.  In  Fr.  bituminer; 
Sp.  betunar,  embetunar;  Port,  betumar.]  [BiTTJ- 
MKN.]  To  impregnatewith  bitumen. 

bl  tu  -mln-a-tgd,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [From  Lat. 
bituminatus.']  [BiTUMINATE.] 

".  ,  .  the  bituminated  walls  of  Babylon." — Feltham, 
pt.  i.,  Resolve  46.  (Richardson.) 

bl-tii-mln  I  fSr-ous,  a.  [Lat.  bitumen,  and/ero 
=  to  bcar.J  Bearing  bitumen.  (Kirwan.) 

bl-tu-mln  iz-a  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  bituminiz(e),  and 
Mill',  -ation.]  The  art  or  process  of  converting  into 
bitumen,  or  at  least  of  impregnating  with  it ;  the 
state  of  being  so  changed  or  impregnated.  (Man- 
tell.) 

bl-ta  -mln-Ize,  v.  t.  [Lat.  bitumen,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ize:  from  Gr.  guff.  izo=\jo  make.]  To  impreg- 
nate with  or  convert  into  bitumen. 

bl-tum-In-i  zed,  pa. par.  &a.  [BiTOMTNiZE,  v.*.] 

bl-tum-In-I  -zing,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [BITUMINIZE, 
v.  «.] 

W-tii  -mln-ous.  a.  [In  Fr.  bitumineux  (m.), 
bitumineuse  (t.) ;  Ger.  bituminos;  Port,  betuminoso; 
Sp.  and  Ital.  bituminoso.  From  Lat.  bituminosus— 
abounding  in  bitumen  (there  is  also  bitumineu8= 
consisting  of  bitumen).]  [BITUMEN.]  Consisting 
in  whole  or  in  part  of  bitumen  ;  having  the  quali- 
ties of  bitumen  ;  formed  of,  impregnated  with,  or 
in  any  other  way  pertaining  to  bitumen. 

"  Marching  from  Eden  toward  the  west,  shall  find 
The  plain  wherein  a  black  bituminous  gurge 
Boils  ontfrom  under  ground,  the  mouth  or  hell." 
Milton:  Paradise  Lost,  bk.  xil. 

bituminous  cement.  A  cement  made  from  nat- 
ural asphalt.  [ASPHALT  (Art  and  Comtn.).]  It  is 
sometimes  called  also  bituminous  mastic.  The  pure 
kind  of  it  consists  simply  of  mineral  asphalt ;  the 
impure  one  has  carbonate  of  lime  in  its  composi- 
tion, which  prevents  it  from  melting,  as  the  pure 
variety  does,  when  the  sun's  rays  are  powerful. 

bituminous  coal. 

M  in. :  Coal  which  burns  with  a  yellow,  smoky 
flame,  and  on  distillation  gives  out  hydrocarbon  or 
tar.  It  contains  from  five  to  fifteen,  or  even  six- 
teen or  seventeen  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 

bituminous  limestone. 

Geol.:  Limestone  impregnated  with  bitumen.  Its 
color  is  brown  or  black ;  in  structure  it  is  some- 
times lamellar,  but  more  frequently  compact,  in 
which  case  it  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  Wnen 
rubbed  or  heated  it  gives  out  an  unpleasant  bitu- 
minous odor.  It  is  found  in  Dalmatia  so  bituminous 
that  it  may  bo  cut  like  soap.  The  walls  of  houses 
are  constructed  of  it,  and  after  being  erected  are  set 
on  fire,  whon  the  bitumen  burns  out  and  the  stone 
becomes  white;  the  roof  is  then  put  on,  and  the 
house  afterward  completed.  (Phillips.)  Bituminous 
limestone  is  of  different  geological  ages. 

bituminous  mastic.  Mastic  formed  of  bitumen. 
The  same  as  BITUMINOUS  CEMENT  (q.  v.). 

bituminous  schist. 

Geol.:  Schist  impregnated  with*bitumen.  Bitu- 
minous schist  occurs  in  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of 
Russia.  Sir  R.  Murchison  considered  that  it  arose 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  fncoids  imbedded  in 
these  rocks. 

bituminous  shale. 

1.  Geol.:  Any  shale  impregnated  with  bitumen. 

2.  Spec. ;  An   argillaceous  shale  so  impregnated, 
which  is  very  common  in  the  coal  measures.  (Ltjcll : 
Friiic.  of  Oeol.,  Gloss.) 

bituminous  springs.  Springs  more  or  less 
impregnated  with  bitumen. 


bl-tu  -nen  (pret.  bitunden,  pa.  par.  bituned),  v.  t. 
[A.  S.  betynan^]  To  inclose.  (Legend  of  St.  Kath- 
erine,  ed.  Morton,  1659.)  (Stratmann.) 

bl-tflrn  ,  bl-tur  -nen  (pret.  biturnde),  v.  t.  &  i. 
[A.  S.  pref.  be,  and/yrna?i=t«turn.]  To  turn  about. 
(Seinte.  Marherete,  ed.  Cockayne,  xii.  33.)  (Strat- 
mann.) 

•bl  twe  ne,  *bi-twen  ,  *bi  tvene  ,  *bi-twune, 
*bHwe-nen,  *bl-twi-nen,  *bl-twln  e,  *bi- 
twih,  *bl-twlge,  *bi-tu-lien,  prep.  &  adv.  The 
same  as  BETWEEN  (q.  v.).  (Story  of  Genesis  and 
Exodus,  8,251,  &c.) 

'bl-twlxte,  *bl-twlx't,  *bi-twix,  *blt-wexe, 
*bl-twlx  -en,  *bl-twu  x,  *bl-tfix  e,  «bl-tux  -en, 
*blt-thux'-en,  prep.  &  adv.  The  same  as  BE- 
TWIXT (q.  v. ). 

*blf-fl,  *bft  -ylle,  «.  [From  A.  S.  bitel,  betel, 
bitela  =  n  beetle,  a  coleopterous  insect.]  [BEETLE.] 

"...  bytylle  worme  (bityl  wyrme,  K)." — Buboscus. 
Prompt.  Parr. 

bi  -ur-8t,s.  [From  Lat.  prefix  6t=two,  and  Eng., 
&c.,  Mrea.l 

Chem. :  C-iOiNsHs.    Biuret  is  formed  by  heating 
urea,  CO'(NH)2,  to  150°  to  160%  thus— 
H^N  H2N 

>co-  >co- 

H2N  =  HN  +NH3 

H2N  >CO' 

>CO'  H2N 

NH2 

The  residue  is  heated  with  water ;  on  cooling,  biurot 
separates  out  in  long  white  needle  crystals  which, 
when  heated  to  170%  decompose  into  ammonia  and 
cyanuric  acid  (CsHsNsOa).  Heated  under  current 
of  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  (HC1),  it  yields  gri- 
anidine  (CHsN^)  with  other  products.  Biuret  is 
detected  by  adding  to  its  solution  in  water  a  few 
drops  of  CuSC>4  (cupric  sulphate) ,  and  then  excess 
of  NaOH  (caustic  soda).  The  liquid  turns  red 
violet. 

*bl-uv-en,  prep.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  im/an=above.] 
(Stratmann.) 


terrestrial,  some  fluviatile,  lacustrine,  or  both,  and 
yet  others  marine.  Still,  bivalves  will  often  enable 
a  geologist  approximately  to  sound  the  depths  of  a 
sea  which  had  passed  away  untold  ages  before  man 
was  on  the  earth.  [SHELLS.] 

till.  Bot. :  A  pericarp  which  opens  or  splits  into 
two  valves  or  portions.  Example — the  legume  of 
the  common  pea.  [BIVALVED.] 

bl-valv-oua,n.  [Eng.  bivalv(e) ;  -ous.]  Thesame 
as  BIVALVE,  a.  (q.  v.) 

bl-valV'-U-lar,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  bi,  and 
Mod.  Lat.  valvularis.]  [VALVULAR.]  Having  two 
small  valves.  (Martin^  c.  1754.) 

bl'-valved,  a.    [BIVALVE.] 

1.  Gen.:  The  same  as  BIVALVE,  o.  (q.  v.) 

2.  Spec.    Bot.:  The  indusium  in  the  fructificatioo 
of  some  ferns. 

bl-vault  -gd,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  ?n=two,  and 
Eng.  vaulted.]  Two-vaulted;  having  two  vaults  or 
arched  roofs.  (Barlow.) 

bl-v£n'-tr$l,  a,  [From  Lat.  prefix  fci'=two,  and 
ventralis  —  pertaining  to  the  belly;  venter  =  the 
belly.] 

Anat. :  Having  two  bellies ;  as  "  a  biventral  mus- 
cle." (Glossog.  Nov.) 

bl'-vl-al,  a.  [Lat.  bt=double,  and  vta=a  way.J 
Going  in  two  directions. 

"The  ftirirtl  ambulacra." — Huxley:  Anat.  Invert.  Ani- 
mals, c.  ii.,  p.  670. 

*bl-Vi-i-en,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  bifian,  beofian;  O.  L.  Ger. 
bivon;  O.  Fris.  beva;  O.  H.  Ger.  biben;  O.  A.  Ger, 
biven.]  To  tremble. 

"Wot  ic  thor  non  that  he  ne  btueth." 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  2,280. 

bl'-vl-otis,  a.  [From  Lat.  bivius— haying  two 
ways  or  passages;  prefix  6i=two,  and  rta=way.J 
Having  two  ways. 

"In  bivious  theorems,  and  Janus-faced  doctrines,  let 
virtuous  considerations  state  the  determination."— 
Browne;  Christ.  Mor.,  li.  3. 


bi  -valve,  a.  &  8, 


;  from 


[In  Fr.  bivalve  (a.&  s.)  ;    rom 

Lat.  6t=two,  and  valvce  (pl.)=the  leaves,  folds,  or 
valves  of  a  folding-door  ;  from  volvo—to  roll.] 

A.  As  adjective  (ConchoL,  Zodl.,  Bot.,  cfrc.)  :    Hav- 
ing two  valves.    [B.] 

"Three-fonrths  of  the  mollnsca  are  univalve,  or  have 
but  one  shell;  the  others  are  mostly  biralre,  or  have  two 
shells,  .  .  ."—  Woodward:  J/o/fusctt  (ed.  1851),  p.  36. 

B.  As  substantive  ; 
I.  Zodlogy; 

1.  Gen.:  A  mollusk  which  has  its  shell  in  two 
opposite  portions.    This  definition  embraces  both 
the  Conchifera  (Ordinary  Bivalves),  and  the  Brach- 
iopoda,  which   are    bivalves  of   a  now    abnormal 
character,  though  in  early  geological  ages  theirs 
was  the  prevalent  type.    [1.] 

"The  Brachiopoda  are  bivalves,  having  one  shell  placed 
on  the  back  of  the  animal  and  the  other  in  front."—  Wood- 
ward: Mollusca,  p.  7. 

"The  Conchifera,  or  ordinary  bivalves  (like  the  oyster) 
breathe  by  two  pairs  of  gills,  in  the  form  of  flat  membra- 
naceous  plates  attached  to  the  mantle;one  valve  in  applied 
to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left  side  of  the  body."—  Ibid., 
p.  7. 

2.  Spec.:  A  two;valved  shell  borne  by  a  mollusk  of 
the  class  Conchifera,   sometimes  called    Lamelli- 
branc  h  i  a  t  a,  as 

dig  tin  gu  is  h  e  d 
from  a  Brachi- 
opod.  [See  No.  1. 
CONCHIFERA, 
LAMELLIBBAN- 
CHIATA,  BBACHI- 
OPOD.] 

"  FOBS!]  bivalves 
are  of  constant  oc- 
currence in  all  sed- 
iment (try  rocks; 
they  are  somewhat 
rare  in  the  oldest 
formations,  but  in- 
crease steadily  in 
number  and  variety 
through  the  second- 
ary and  tertiary 
strata,  and  attain  a 
maximum  of  deyel-  Right  Valve  of  Artemis  Exoleta. 
opment  in  existing 

eeae."  —  Woodward:        a  1  The  point  of  attachment  of  the 
Manual  of  the  Mol-    anterior  adductor  muscle. 


lusca,  p.  251. 

II.  Geol. :  Shells 
are  the  most  uso- 
ful  of  all  fossils 
for  ascertaining 
the  geolofc  i  c  al 
age  of  strata;  but 
bivalves  are  not  so  useful  as  univalves,  being,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  marine,  while  some  univalves  are 


a  2  Do.  of  the  posterior  one. 

r  The  cardinal  tooth. 

II  The  lateral  teetli. 

p  The  pallia!  imprereion  marking 
where  the  border  of  the  mantle  was 
attached. 

s  The  ttinus. 


and  wachen=to  be    awake,    to  watch;   wacht=& 
watch,  a  vigil.]    [WATCH,  WAKE.] 

1.  Lit.  (Mil.  t£  Ord.  Lang.') :  The  remaining  out 
without  tents  or  other  than  extemporized  shelter  in 
a  state  of  watchf  ulness  ready  for  sudden  attack. 

"  Bioruc,  biliome,  btrouac,  s.  [Fr.,  from  wey  waeht,  a 
double  guard,  German.]  A  guard  at  night  performed  by 
the  whole  army,  which  either  at  a  siege,  or  lying  before 
an  enemy,  every  evening  draws  out  from  its  tents  or  hutn. 
and  continues  all  night  in  arms.  Not  in  use." — Trevour. 
Harris. 

2.  Fig. :  Exposure  and  other  discomfort  incident, 
to  human  life. 

"  In  the  world's  broad  field  ot  battle, 
In  the  bi'roMOr  of  life." 

Longfellow:  A  Psalm  of  Life. 

blv  -Ou-ac,  v.  i.  [From  bivouac,  s.  (q.  v.)  In' 
Ger.  beiwachen,  bivouakiren;  Fr.  bivouaqner,  biv- 
aquer.]  To  spend  the  night  on  the  ground  without 
tents  or  other  effective  protection. 

"  We  had  not  long  bivouackf  rl,  before  the  barefooted 
son  of  the  governor  came  down  to  reconnoiter  OB." — Dar- 
win: Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  xiii. 

b!v-Ofl-?.Ck-Iig,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BlVODAC,  «.] 
"As  winter  drew  near,  this  bivouacking  system  became> 
too  dangerous  to  attempt." — De  Quincey:  Works  (2d  ed.), 
i.  182. 

*bl-wake,  *bi  waken,  v.  t.  [The  same  as  bewake 
(q.  v.).  A.  S.  tctccce  =  a  watching,  a  wake.]  To 
keep  a  wake  or  vigil  for  the  dead. 

"  And  egipte  folc  him  bhcaken 
zl.  nigtes  and  xl.  daigex." 

Storn  o/ Genesis  mill  Kniilas,  2,444-6. 

*bl-wal'-ewe,  *bl-wal-wi-en,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  be- 
wcalwian=to  wallow.]  To  wallow  about.  (Laya- 
mon,  27,744.)  (Stratmann.) 

»bl-wed'-den  (pa.  par.  biwedded],  v.  t.  [A.  S.  be- 
weddian=to  wed;  6eweodded=weddod.]  To  wed. 
(Layamon,  4,500.)  (Stratmann.) 

bl-week'-l?,  a.  [From  Lat.  prefix  bi,  and  Eng. 
teeekly.  \  Occurring  once  in  every  two  weeks. 

T[  There  is  a  certain  ambiguity  in  this  term,  for 
some  will  assume  that  bi  is  the  same  as  Ais=  twice, 
and  will  suppose  anything  biweekly  to  bo  twice  a 
week.  There  is  a  similar  ground  for  ambiguity 
about  bimonthly  (q.  v.). 

•bl -weile  »bi -weil-en,  *bl  -wail  en  (pret, 
biweilede).  The  same  as  BEWAIL  (q.  v.). 

"  And  alle  wepten,  and  bimiledcn  bii."—Wyclifft  (Pur- 
vey): Luke  viii.  62. 

*bl-wen'-den  (pret.  bitcende,  biwente),  v.  i.  [A.  S. 
bei<*entlant=  to  turn;  Moeso-Goth.  bimmdjan.)  To 
wcud  about;  to  turn  round.  (O.  Eng.  Miscell.,  ed. 
Morris,  45.)  (Stratmann.) 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w§,     wgt,     here,     camel,    Ii8r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot. 
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•bl-wepe  (pret.  biwepte,  biweop;  pa.  par.  bucope; 
pr.  par.  *biwepynge),  v.  t.  The  same  as  BEWEEP 
(q.  v.j.  (Chaucer:  Troilus,  5,585.) 

"...  Rachel  biwfpynge  hir  sones."—  \V\icliffe  (Pur- 
vet):  Matthew  ii.  18. 

*bl-we-ven  (pret.  biwefde;  pa.  par.  biweaved, 
biwevcd) ,  v.  t.  To  involve,  to  cover.  The  same  as 
BEWAVE  (2)  (Scotch)  (q.  v.).  (Layamon,  28,474.) 
(Stratmann.) 

*bi-wey,  s.    (BY  WAY.] 

*bi-wic-chen  (pret.  biwicched),  v.  t.  The  same  as 
BEWITCH  (q.  v.).  (Piers  Plow.,  bk.  xix.,  151.) 

*bl-wi'-lSn,  *bi-wlye-ll-en  (pa.  par.  biwiled), 
V,  t.  [From  A.  S.  prefix  bi,  and  wile=&  wile,  crafti- 
ness.] To  'wile,  delude  or  deceive.  (Rel.  Antiq., 
il&2.)  (Stratmann.) 

•bl-wln',  *bl-wln-nen  (pret.  bi<can,  biwon),v.  t. 
[A.  S.  gewinnan=to  win.]  To  win.  (Layamon,  29.) 

•bl-wln  -den.  v.  t.  [A.  S.  bewindan  =  to  enfold, 
to  wrap  or  wind  about ;  Mosso-Goth.  biwindan  =  to 
wind  round,  enwrap,  swathe.]  To  wind  round.  (O. 
Eng.  Horn.,  i.  47.)  (Stratmann.) 

»bl  wls  te,  *be-wls  te,  *be-ous  te,  s.  [FromA.S. 
biginist,  6tM>is£  =  food,  nourishment.]  Being ;  living. 
(Rel.  Antig.,i.  131.) 

«bi-wi  -teon,  *bl-wi  -ten,  *bI-wT-tI-en  (pret. 
bitritede,  biwat,  biwiste),  v.  t.  [A.  S.  beuntan—(l)  to 
overlook,  to  watch  over,  (2)  to  keep,  preserve.]  To 
guard,  to  keep.  (Layamon,  207, 13,028,  &c.)  (Strat- 
mann.) 

*bi-wope,jpa.par.    [BiWEPE.] 

*bi  -word, «.    [BYWORD.] 

*bl-wrey  e,  *bl-wrey'-en,  'bl-wrlgh'-en,  v.  t. 
Tho  same  as  BEWRAY  (q.  v.).  (Chaucer:  C.  T., 
2,229.)  (Stratmann.) 

*bi-WTi-hen,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  bewrlhan=ta  clothe.] 
To  cover.  (Layamon,  5,366.)  (Stratmann.) 

blx'-a,  s.  [In  Dan.  &  Sw.  bixa;  from  the  name 
given  to  the  plant  by  the  Indians  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
FlacourtiacesB  (Bixads).  The  sepals  are  five,  the 
petals  five,  the  stamina  many;  the  style  one, long 
like  tho  stamina,  aud  a  two-lobed  stigma.  Tho 
fruit,  which  is  covered  with  a  dry  prickly  husk, 
separates  into  two  pieces,  each  with  numerous  seeds 
attached  to  a  parietal  placenta.  The  flowers  are  in 
bunches,  the  leaves  entire,  marked  with  pellucid 
dots.  Four  species  are  known,  all  from  tropical 
America.  Tf.  orellana  is  the  Arnotto  or  Annotto 
tree.  [ARNOTTO.] 

*blx-a'-9e-se  (Lindley,  1st  ed.,  1836,  and  End- 
licher),  *bix-ln-e-ffl  (Kumth),  8.  pi.  [BixA.]  An 
order  of  plants  now  more  commonly  called  Fla- 
courtiaceae.  [BixA,  BIXADS,  FLACOCBTTACE.E.] 

bix'-ada,  s.pl.    [BIXA.] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Flacourtiaceee  (q.  v.). 

blx'-e-se,  a.  pi.    [BixA.] 

Sot. :  The  first  tribe  or  family  of  the  order  Fla- 
courtiacese  (Bixads).  Type,  Bixa. 

blx'-In,  «.  [From  Eng.,  &c.,  bix(a) ;  suffix  -in 
(Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  CisHigO^  It  occurs  along  with  a  yellow 
orellin  in  annotto,  forming  its  coloring  matter.  It 
is  an  amorphous,  resinous,  red  substance,  nearly 
insoluble  in  w_ater,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  or  in 
alkalies,  forming  a  yellow  solution.  Annotto  con- 
tains about  twenty  per  cent,  of  coloring  matter. 

*blx'-w8rt,  ».  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An  unidenti- 
fied plant,  probably  originally  called  bick's-wort 
(Scotch,  hick,  a  bitch),  the  name  being  applied  to  a 

irass  believed  to  be  much  sought  for  by  gravid 
itches,  and  to  which  was  ascribed  fabulous  effects 
on  their  progeny. 

"  Bixtoort    .    .    .    an  herb." — Johnson. 
*bi-yende,  *bi-yen-dis,  prep.  &  adv.    The  same 
as  BEYOND  (q.  v.). 

"...  and  of  biyende  Jordan."— IFi/chy*  (Purvey): 
Kntthew  iv.  25. 

" .  .  .  the  thingis  that  ben  biyendis  you  .  .  ." — 
Ibid.,  2  Corinthians  x.  16. 

biz,  fi.    American  slang  contraction  of  the  word 
business. 
tbl-zan  -tine,  s.    [BEZANT,  BYZANTINE.] 

W-zar  re,  a.  &  s.  [FromFr.  6tearre=pdd,  whim- 
sical, ffintasticalj  in  bad  taste.  InSw.  bizarr;  Ital. 
bizzarro— whimsical,  smart ;  Sp.  &  Port.  bizarro= 
courageous,  generous,  magnificent.  From  Basque 
hiz«rn/  =  a  beard;  according  to  Larramemli,  from 
&i'sarm=which  becomes  a  man  ;  or  Arab,  bfatharct— 
(as  s.)  beauty,  elegance,  (as  adj.)  chivalrous, 
extravagant.  (Littre.)] 
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A.  As  adjective;  Odd,  whimsical,  fantastic, eccen- 
tric, extravagant,  out  of  the  ordinary  routine,  in 
bad  taste. 

B.  As  substantive,    Hortic.:  One  of  the  subdivis- 
ions of    the   Carnation    (Dianfhus   caryophyllus). 
There  are  several  hundred  varieties  of  this  well- 
known  and  beautiful  plant,  which  are  ranged  by 
modern  horticulturists  in  three  divisions:  Flakes, 
Bizarres,  and  Picotees.     Bizarres  possess  not  less 
than  three  colors,  which  arc  moreover  diffused  in 
irregular  spots  and  stripes. 

Wz-ca  -cha,  s.    [YIZCACHA.] 

"We  ascend  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Cordillera  and  we 
find  an  alpine  species  of  bizcacha,  .  ." — Darwin- 
Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  xi.,  p.  849. 

•biz-end,  *beez-en,  a.   [Bissox.] 

bl  -z5t,  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Lapidary-work:  The  upper  faceted  portion  of  a 
brilliantrcut  diamond  which  projects  from  the  set- 
ting. It  has  one-third  of  the  whole  depth  of  the 
gem,  being  cut  in  thirty-two  facets,which  occupy  the 
zone  between  the  girdle  and  the  table.  (Knight.) 
[BRILLIANT,  ».] 

blzz,  v.  t.  [Imitated  from  the  sound.  Compare 
Norm.  Fr.  bizze=a.  female  snake.  (Kelham.)~] 

1.  To  buzz,  to  make  a  hissing  sound. 

"As  bees  bizz  out  wi'  angry  fyke 
When  plundering  herds  assail  their  byke." 

Burns-.  Tarn  O'Shanter. 

2.  To  be  in  constant  motion ;  to  bustle. 

ff  (1)  To  blzz  about:  The  same  as  to  buzz  (2). 
(2)  To  take  the  bizz.     Of  cattle :  To  rush  madly 
about  when  stung  by  tho  gadfly.    (Jamieson.) 

blzz,  biff  e,  s.  [From  the  verb  bizz,  or  imitated, 
like  the  verb,  from  the  sound.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  hissing  noise. 

"  Alack-a-day! 

An*  singe  wi'  hair-devouring  bizz, 
Its  curia  away." 

Fergusson;  Poems,  ii.  16. 

2.  Fig. :  A  bustle. 

"D'ye  mind  that  day,  when  in  a  bizz, 
Wi'  reekit  duds,  and  reestit  gtez." 

Burns:  Address  to  the  Deil. 

blz'-zf ,  a.    [BUST.] 
bl,  as  an  abbreviation. 

1.  Her.:  Blue,  often  found  in  sketches  of  arms 
instead  of  azure.    B  alone  is  preferable. 

2.  Comm.  <£  Ord.  Lang. :  An  abbreviation  for  bar- 
rel ;  its  plural  is  bbl. 

B.L.,  as  an  abbreviation. 

In  Universities:  Bachelor  of  Law. 

^[  In  this  country  the  title  Legum  Baccalaureus 
is  almost  uniformly  written  LL.  B.  instead  of  as 
supra. 

bla,  a.  [BLAE.]  (O.  Eng.  &  Scotch.)  [See  also 
BLAMAKING.] 

blab,  *blabbe,  v.  t.  &  i.  [In  Ger.  plappem=to 
blab,  babble,  prate,  or  chat.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  utter,  to  tell,  to  communicate ;  not  neces- 
sarily with  imprudence  or  breach  of  confidence. 
"  That  delightful  engine  of  her  thoughts, 
That  tii<iiih'ii  them  with  such  pleasing  eloquence, 
Is  torn  forth  from  that  pretty  hollow  cage." 

Sliakesp.;  Titus  Andron.,  ill.  1. 

2.  To  utter,    tell,    or   communicate  by  word  of 
mouth  whatever  is  in  one's  mind,  regardless  whether 
imprudence  is  committed  and  friendly  confidence 
violated. 

"Nature  has  made  man's  breast  no  windores, 
To  publish  what  he  does  within  doors; 
Nor  what  dark  secrets  there  inhabit, 
Unless  his  own  rash  folly  blab  it."        Hudibras. 

3.  To  reveal  a  secret  in  any  other  way  than  by  the 
lips. 

"Sorrow  nor  joy  can  be  disguis'd  by  art. 
Our  foreheads  blab  the  secrets  of  our  heart." 

Dryden. 

B.  Intransitive :  To  tell  secrets  of  one's  self  or 
another  imprudently  ;  to  tattle. 

"Your  mute  I'll  be: 

When  my  tongue  blabs,  then  let  mine  eyes  not  see." 
Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Wight,  i.  2. 

tblab  (1),  *blabbe,  s.    [From  blab,  v.  (q.  v.)]. 
1,  A  person  who  by  imprudent  or   treacherous 
speech  reveals  secrets. 
• "  Blabbe  or  labbe  wreyare  of  cownselle  (bewreyar  H.  P. ) 

.    .    ."—Prompt.  Part: 

"To  have  revealed 

Secrets  of  men,  the  secrets  of  a  friend, 
How  heinous  had  the  fact  been;  how  deserving 
Contempt  and  scorn  of  alt,  to  be  excluded 
All  friendship,  and  avoided  as  a  blab!" 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes. 

1.  An  utterance  of  tho  lips  which  does  so. 

"Still  ye  duke  had  not  made  so  many  blabbes  of  his 
counsnill  .  .  ."—Utiil:  Richard  III.  (an.  ii.) 
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blab  (2),  s.  [Another  form  of  Eng.  blob,  so  called 
from  its  globular  form.]  [BLOB.]  The  gooseberry. 
(Ribes  Glossularia,  dtc.)  (Scotch.) 

blab  bed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BLAB,  v.] 

blab'-b§r,  s.  [From  O.  Eng.  blabb(e)'  and  suff. 
-er.  In  Ger.  plapperer.]  One  who  tells  secrets* 
a  tell-tale,  a  tattler. 

blab  -ber,  a.  in  compos.    [BLOBBER.] 
blabber-lipped,  a.    [BLOBBER-LIPPED.] 
blab'-ber,  *blab  -er,  *bleb'-5r  (Scotch),  *blab  - 

5r-tn,  *bla  -bSr-y^n  (O.  Eng.),v.  i.    [Dan.  blabbre.^ 

(Stratmann.) 

1.  (Of  the  O.  Eng.  form  blaberyn) :  To  speak  fool- 
ishly. 

"  Blaberyn  or  speke  wythe-owte  resoue  .  .  ." — Prompt, 
Parv. 

2.  (Of  the  Scotch  form  blabber,  blaber,  or  bleber)  ; 
To  babble,  to  speak  indistinctly. 


"  Gif  the  heart  be  good,  suppose  we  blabber  with  wordes, 
yit  it  is  acceptable  to  Him.  — Bruce:  Eleven  Sermons? 
L.  2,  />.  (Jamieson.) 

blab -ber-lng,  blab  -er-Ifig  (Eng.),  bla  -ber- 
and  (Scotch), pr.  par.,  a.  &s.  [BLABBER.] 

A.  A  E.  As  pr.  par.  and  partidp.  adj. :  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

"...  t  h;it  blaberand  echo  .  .  ." — Complaynte  of 
Scotland,  p.  69.  (Boucher.) 

C.  As  subst. :  Babbling. 

"My  mynd  misty,  ther  may  not  mys  ane  fall; 
Stra  for  thys  ignorant  blabering  imperfite, 
Beside  thy  pohst  termes  redymyte. 

Douglas:   Virgil,  3,  36.     (Jamieson.) 

blab  -blng,  pr.  par.  &  a.  In  senses  corresponding" 
to  those  of  the  verb,  tell-tale,  revealing  secrets. 
[BLAB,  v.] 

"The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorseful  day 
Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea." 

Hhakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  1. 

*blac,  a.    [BLEAK.] 

bla  ck,  *blacke,  *blake,  *blak.  *blek,  *bleke, 
*blecke,  *blac,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [A.  S.  blcec*  blac= 
black.  There  is  also  &Jdc=pale,  pallid,  shining- 
white;  from  which  comes  Eng.  bleak.  Wedgwood 
believes  these  two  words  identical,  and  that  the 
latter  conveys  tho  original  signification  of  the  word. 
Malm  and  Skeat  consider  them  distinct,  and  give 
forth  a  caution  against  confounding  them  together. 
O.  Icel.  blakkr  (a.),blek  (s.) ;  Sw.  fin  compos.)  black* 
as  skrifblack=in]f.,  black  ywfc=black  fish:  Dan. 
blaek=ink,  but  blaaklokke  is=a  blue-bottle ;  O.  Dut. 
black  (a.  &  s.) ;  O.  H.  Ger.  blach,  plach;  O.  A.  Ger. 
plah.  (Stratmann.)  ] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  Literally: 

(11  Intensely  dark  in  color;  of  the  darkest  possi- 
ble hue. 

"  Blak  was  his  berd,  and  manly  was  his  face." 

Chaucer:  Canterbury  Tales,  2,132. 
"  But  ever  lyve  as  wydow  in  clothes  blake." 

Chaucer:  Canterbury  Tales,  9,953. 

(2)  Of  a  less  intense  darkness. 

"The  heaven  was  black  with  clouds  and  wind,  and  there 
was  a  great  rain." — 1  Kings  iviii.  44. 

"Thence  the  loud  Baltic  passing,  black  with  storm 
To  wintry  Scandinavia's  utmost  bound." 

Thomson;  Liberty,  pt.  iv. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Atrociously  cruel,   or   otherwise    excessively 
wicked. 

"...  theblackest  crimes  recorded  in  history  .  .  ." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iviii. 

(2)  Having  a  clouded  countenance,  sullen.  [B.2.] 

(3)  Disastrous,  unfavorable,  dismal,  mournful. 

"A  dire  induction  am  I  witness  to  ; 
And  will  to  France,  hoping  the  consequence 
Will  prove  as  bitter,  black,  and  tragical." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Optics:  Of   tho  color  which  a  body  is  when  it 
absorbs  all  the  rays  of  light;  opposed  to  white, 
which  arises  when  all  the  rays  are  reflected. 

2.  Physic.  Science.  Spec.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  colors 
consisting  of  the  following  species : 

(1)  Pure  black  [Lat.  ater;  Gr.  melas,  genit.  mela~ 
nos,  in  composition  mela  and  tnelano.'}    Black  with- 
out the  admixture  of  any  other  color, 

(2)  Black  [L,at.  niger']:  Black  a  little  tinged  with 
gray. 

(3)  Coal-black  [Lat.  anthracinus] :  Black  a  little 
verging  upon  blue, 

(4)  Raven-black  [Lat.  coracinus,  pullus]:   Black 
with  a  strong  luster. 

(5)  Pitch-black  [Lat.  picew]:  Black  changing  to 
brown.    It  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  hrotm- 
black  (Lat.  memnonius),  (Lindley:  Introd.  to  Bot.) 
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3.  Painting:  For  painters'  colors  see  C..  II. 

4.  Her.:  Black  is  generally  called  sable  (q.  v.). 

"...    sable  arms,  black  as  his  purpose." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  So  as  to  produce  a  black  color.    [D.  2.] 

2.  Sullenly,  menacingly. 

"She  hath  abated  me  of  half  my  train; 
Look'd  McifA:  upon  me  ... 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Of  things: 

<1)  The  color  defined  under  A.  1. 1  and  II.  1. 

"  Slack  is  the  badge  of  hell, 
The  hue  of  dungeons,  and  the  scowl  of  night." 

Shakesp. .-  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  3. 

(2)  Certain  objects  of  an  intensely  dark  hue,  as— 

(a)  The  pupil  of  the  eye. 

"It  suffices  that  it  be  in  every  part  of  the  air,  which  is 
as  big  as  the  black  or  sight  of  the  eye."—Digby. 

(b)  A  mourning  dress,  or  vestments  of  the  ordi- 
nary sable  hue ;  or  a  black  dress  even  when  it  is  not 
worn  for  mourning. 

"  And  why  that  ye  ben  clad  thus  al  in  blakf" 

Chaucer:  Canterbury  Tales,  913. 

IT  In  this  sense  it  was  often  used  in  the  plural  for 
thick-stuffs,  or  clothes  worn  as  mourning. 

"Bat  were  they  false 
Aa  o'er-dy*d  blacks." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  1.  2. 

(c)  J'lur.;  Little  pieces  of  soot,  &c.,  floating  in 
the  air  are  very  commonly  called  blacks. 

2.  Of  persons: 

(1)  A  negro. 

"  Bnt,  while  they  get  riches  by  purchasing  blacks, 
Pray  tell  me,  why  we  may  not  also  go  snacks?" 

Coteper:  Pity  for  Poor  Africans. 

(2)  A  scoundrel,  a  blackguard.    (Scotch.) 
II.  Technically: 

Painting  and  Comm.:  The  black  colors  used  in 
painting  and  commerce  are  made  from  a  variety  of 
sources.  Chemically  viewed,  carbon  is  in  general 
the  substance  which  imparts  the  dark  hue.  For 
details  see  Bone-black,  Frankfort-black,  German- 
blacky  Ivory-black,  Lamp-black^  Pearl-black,  Span- 
ish-black, Vine-black.  See  also  Indian-ink,  Aniline, 

4&C. 

D.  In  special  phrases: 

1.  A  black  day  (formerly  a  blacke  day)  is  a  mourn- 
ful day,  a  day  of  misfortune  and  suffering. 

"  Never  was  seen  so  black  a  day  aa  this: 
O  wof  ul  day,  O  woful  day  I    ..." 

Shakesp. .-  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  6. 

2.  Black  and  blue,  *Black  and  blew,  *Black  and 
bloe,  a.  &  adv. 

(a)  As  adjective:  Of  the  varied  colors  produced 
by  a  bruise. 

"...  bat  the  miller's  men  did  so  baste  his  bonea, 
and  so  soundly  bethwack'd  him,  that  they  made  him  both 
tlack  and  blue  with  their  strokes."—  Rabelais,  i.  294. 
^Boucher.) 


(b)  As  adverb: 


,  ,  So  as  to  produce  the  varied  colors  attendant 
on  a  bruise. 

"...  beat  me  black  and  blew  .  .  ."— Mother  Bom- 
Me,  v.  8. 

(ii.)  To  the  utmost. 

" .  .  .  we  will  foul  him  black  and  blue  .  .  "— 
Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  11.  6. 

3.  Black  and  white :  Writing,  the  black  referring 
to  the  ink,  and  the  white  to  the  paper. 

"  Careful,  I  let  nothing  passe  without  good  black  and 
white  .  .  ." — Jacke  Drum's  Entertainment,  a  1.  (Boucher.) 

*!  To  put  anything  in  black  and  white:  To  put  it 
on  paper ;  to  commit  it  to  writing. 

"...  that  I  would  put  it  in  black  and  white,  that  he 
might  shew  it  to  his  Majestic."—  Lett.,  Seaforth,  Cultoden, 
flip. t  p.  106.  (Jamieson.) 

^f  Shakespeare  has  white  and  black  in  the  same 
sense.  (Much  Ado,  v.  1.) 

4.  Black's  your  eye  (black  is  your  eye) :  You  have 
<lone  wrong,  are  blameworthy. 

"I  can  say  black's  your  eye,  though  it  be  grey; 
I  have  conniv*d  at  this  your  friend,  and  you." 

Beaumont  A  Fletcher:  Love's  Cure,  ill.  1. 

*  If  Blacke  is  their  eye  is  similarly  used. 

"And  then  no  man  say  blacke  is  their  eye,  but  all  is 
well,  and  they  as  good  Christians,  as  those  that  suffer 
them  unpunished." — Stubbs:  Anatomie  of  Abuses,  p.  65. 

5.  Edward  the  Black  Prince :  The  "  Black  Prince 
of  Wales,"  eldest  son  of  Edward  III.,  was  so  called 
from  the  color  of  his  armor.      (Shakesp.:    Henry 
y.,  ii.  4.) 

tf  Obvious  compounds :  Black-bearded  (Tennyson : 
Dream  of  Fair  Women):  black-hooded  (Tennyson: 
Morte  rt1 Arthur) ;  black-knee  (rendering  of  proper 
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name— Scott:  Rob  Roy,  In  trod. );  black-robe  (Long- 
fellow: Song  of  Hiawatha ,  xxii.) ;  black-stoled  (Ten- 
nyson: Morte  d" Arthur) . 

black-act,  s.  An  English  parliamentary  act  so 
called  because  the  outrages  (similar  to  our  whitecap 
exploits)  causing  its  passage  were  committed  by 
persons  with  blackened  faces  or  otherwise  dis- 
guised. It  was  sometimes  more  fully  termed  the 
Waltham  black-act,  because  the  locality  of  the 
crimes  committed  was  Waltham  Abbey  in  Essex. 
Epping  Forest  was  in  immediate  proximity  to  Wal- 
t  ham.  The  act  was  9  Geo.  I.,  c.  22,  which  made 
a  number  of  offenses  felony.  Of  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  setting  fire  to  farm  buildings, 
hay-stacks,  &c. :  the  breaking  down  of  the  heads  of 
fish-ponds ;  killing  or  maiming  cattle ;  hunting, 
wounding,  or  killing  deer;  robbing  warrens;  with, 
blackened  faces  or  disguised ;  shooting  at  any  one, 
or  forcing  people  to  aid  in  such  unlawful  acts. 
The  Black  Act  was  repealed  by  the  7  &  8  Geo.  IV., 
c.  27.  (Blackstone :  Comment.,  iv.  11,  15,  17,  and 
other  authorities.) 

Plur.  (Scotch)  Black  Acts:  The  acts  of  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament  written  in  the  Saxon  character. 
They  included  those  passed  in  the  reigns  of  James 
I.  to  James  V.,  Mary,  and  James  VI.  to  the  year  1586 
or  1587. 

black-aim,  «.  [Eng.  &  Scotch  black,  and  Scotch 
airn=iron.]  Malleable  iron,  as  distinguished  from 
white-aim*  i.  >•.,  that  which  is  tinned.  (Scotch.) 
(Jamieson.) 

black-alder,  black-allert «.  Ashrub,./toamnu* 
frangula,  the  leaves  of  which  are  like  those  of 
alder,  but  blacker.  One  of  the  old  names  was 
Alnus  niger,  of  which  Black-alder  is  a  translation. 
There  is,  however,  no  real  botanical  affinity  between 
the  two  plants. 

black-amber,  s.  The  name  given  by  Prussian 
amber-diggers  to  jet.  (Stormonth.) 

black  archangel,  s.  A  labiate  plant,  Ballota 
nigra,  L.,  called  also  Black  Horehound. 

black  art,  s.  Exorcism,  the  alleged  ability  to 
expel  evil  spirits  from  haunted  houses  or  from  per- 
sons bewitched ;  necromancy,  or  anything  similar. 

IT  The  reason  why  it  was  called  black  was  that 
proficients  in  it  were  supposed  to  be  in  league  with 
the  powers  of  darkness.  A  more  scientific  explana- 
tion would  be  that  such  an  art  is  called  black 
because  it  flourishes  best  amid  physical  and  intel- 
lectual darkness. 

"  He  [Arise  Evans  the  conjuror]  was  a  deep  student  in 
the  black  art,  and  Lilly  assures  us  that  he  had  a  most 
piercing  judgment,  naturally  upon  a  figure  of  theft,  was 
well  versed  in  the  nature  of  spirits,  and  had  many  times 
used  the  circular  way  of  invocating." — Pennant:  Tour  in 
Wales,  ii.  108.  (Boucher.) 

black  ash,  black-ash,  *. 

Chem.Manuf.:  A  mixture  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 
of  caustic  soda  with  calcium  sulphide,  quicklime, 
and  un burnt  coal,  obtained  in  the  process  of  mak- 
ing sodium  carbonate.  The  mixture  of  sodium 
sulphate,  chalk,  and  powdered  coal  is  fused  in  a 
furnace,  gases  escape,  and  the  residue  is  the  black 
ash,  which  is  lixiviated  with  warm  water,  and  the 
solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  yields  soda-ash,  an 
impure  sodium  carbonate. 

black  assize,  «. 

Eng.  Hist,:  An  assize  held  at  Oxford  in  1557,  when 
the  High  Sheriff  and  300  other  persons  died  of  infec- 
tious disease  caught  from  the  prisoners.  It  was 
called  also  the  fatal  assize. 

black-backed,  a.    Having  a  black  back. 

IT  Black-backed  gull :  A  grill,  Larus  marinus. 

black-ball.    [See  post  BLACKBALL.] 

black-band,  s. 

Among  Scotch  miners :  Tho  ironstone  of  the  coal- 
measures  which  contains  coaly  matter  sufficient  for 
calcining  the  ore  without  the  addition  of  coal. 

black-bar,  *. 

A.  Ord.  Lang.  (Lit.) :  A  bar  which  is  black. 

*B.  Laio:  An  obsolete  name  for  what  is  more 
properly  termed  blank-bar  (q.  v.).  (Ash.) 

black-bass,  s.  An  American  fish  of  the  genus 
Micropterus.  It  is  highly  esteemed  in  the  United 
States  as  a  game  fish. 

black-beaded,  a.  Resembling  black  beads, 
(Used  of  eyes.) 

"  From  beneath  her  gathered  wimple 
Glancing  with  black-beaded  eyes." 

Tennyson;  Lilian. 

Black-beard,  s.  A  noted  West  Indian  pirate; 
hence  the  name  for  any  pirate. 

black-beer,  s.  A  kind  of  beer,  called  also  Dant- 
zic.  from  its  being  manufactured  in.  and  largely 
exported  from,  tho  Prussian  town  of  that  name. 

black-bent,  s.    [BENT.] 

black-bindweed,  s.    [BINDWEED.] 


black-cap 

black-birch,  s.   [BIRCH.] 

black-blue,  a.  Of  the  color  produced  by  the 
combination  of  black  and  blue,  the  latter  predomi- 
nating. 

"  The  clear  moon,  and  the  glory  of  the  heavens. 
There,  in  a  black-blue  vault  she  sails  along." 

Wordsworth;  tfight-Piece. 

black-board,  s.    [BLACKBOARD.] 
black-bonnet,  s.    The  Scotch  name  for  a  bird, 
the  Reed  Bunting  (Emberiza  schceniculus). 
black  book,  s. 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  book  on  the  black  art. 

2.  A  name  given  to  the  histories  written  by  the 
monks   in   their   several  monasteries.    So   called, 
perhaps,  because  penned  with  black  ink,  in  contra- 
distinction to  rubrics,  in  which  the  ink  used  was 
red.    (Jamieson.) 

3.  PI.  (Black  books.)  Fig.:  The  numerous  persons, 
things,   incidents,   <fec.,    retained   by  the   memory 
being  imaginatively  assumed  to  be  preserved  in  a 
series  of  books ;  "black  books"  are  those  in  which 
the  reminiscences  are  unpleasant. 

TT  Toput  a  person  in  one's  black  books:  To  think 
very  unfavorably  of  him,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 
(Colloquial.) 

II.  History: 

1.  A  book  composed  by  the  government  visitors 
to  the  monasteries  under  Henry  VIII.,  who  were  sent 
to   find   proof  of  such   immoralities   among   the 
celibate  monks  and  nuns  as  might  justify  the  gov- 
ernment in  suppressing  those  institutions  and  con* 
fiscating  their  large  property. 

2.  A  book  composed  in  the  twelfth  century  con- 
taining a  full  account  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
together  with  detailed  information   as  to  its  offi- 
cers, their  salaries,  etc. 

3.  The  name  given  to  several    political    works, 
published   at    various   periods    and   by    different 
authors. 

III.  Law:    An  ancient    book  of  admiralty  law, 
compiled  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.    It  has  always 
been  regarded  of  the  highest  authority  in  matters 
relating  to  the  admiralty.    (Wharton.) 

black-briar,  s.  A  plant,  apparently  the  Bramble, 
Rubus  fruticosus,  Linn.  (Mascal  Oov.  of  Cattelt 
1662,  pp.  188,  233.)  (Britten  <£  Holland.) 

black-browed,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  black  eyebrows. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Dark,  gloomy. 

"They  willfully  themselves  exile  from  light, 
And  must  for  aye  consort  with  black^rovfd  night." 
Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Sigh?*  Dream,  iii.  2. 

(2)  Threatening,  forbidding. 

"  Thus  when  a  black-brow* d  gust  begins  to  rise, 
White  foam  at  first  on  the  curl'd  ocean  fries." 

Dryden. 

black-bryony,  «.  The  English  name  of  the 
Tamus,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Smilaccip  (Sarsaparillas).  The  Common  Black- 
bryony  (Tamus  communis)  grows  apparently  wild 
in  portions  of  Europe.  It  has  dioecious,  greenish- 
white  flowers,  the  males  with  six  stamens  and  the 
females  with  a  three-celled  ovary,  succeeded  by  a 
berry  of  three  cells.  The  leaves  are  cordate  and 
acute,  the  stems  very  long  and  twining  in  hedges,  and 
the  roots  fleshy  and  exceedingly  larj?e.  It  is  so  acrid 
that  it  has  been  used  as  p.  stimulating  plaster,  but 
the  young  shoots  are  eaten  like  asparagus  by  the 
Moors,  who  boil  them  with  oil  and  salt. 

black-burning,  a.  Used  of  shame,  when  it  is  so 
great  as  to  produce  deep  blushing,  or  to  crimson 
the  countenance. 

black-canker,  s.  A  disease  in  turnips  and  other 
crops  produced  by  a  kind  of  caterpillar.  Dr.  Wil- 
lich  recommended  that  a  number  of  ducks  should 
be  turned  into  the  fields  infested  by  these  insects. 

black-cap,  blackcap,  blackcap,  s.  <fc  a. 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit,  (of  the  form  black  cap) : 

(1)  Gen. :  Any  cap  of  a  black  color. 

i2)  Spec. :  A  cap  of  a  black  color  put  on  by  Eng- 
lish judges  when  about  to  pronounce  sentence  of 
death  on  a  criminal.  It  is  popularly  believed  that 
the  black  color  is  designed  to  symbolize  tho  fatal 
effect  the  sentence  is  about  to  produce,  but  in 
reality  the  black  cap  is  a  part  of  a  judge's  full 
dross,  and  is  worn  on  state  occasions,  even  though 
no  fatal  sentences  have  to  be  pronounced. 

(3)  In  America  the  name  given  to  the  covering 
always  drawn  over  the  face  of  a  criminal  as  he  is 
about  to  be  executed. 

"The  black  rap  was  drawn  down;  in  the  next  moment 
the  ax  fell  upon  the  cord  that  held  the  strap,  and  the 
prisoner  plunged  to  death." — Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1KM. 

2.  Fig.   (of  the  forms  blackcap  and  black-cap): 
Various  birds  having  the  upper  part  of  tho  heads— 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     w€,     we*t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    air,     marine;    g6,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      as,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


black-capped 

that  in  the  case  of  man  often  covered  by  a  cap — 
black ;  or  cap  may  in  this  case  be  from  A.  S.  cop= 
the  top  or  summit  of  anything.  Specially— 

(1)  A  name  for  the  Black-cap  Warbler,  Curruca 
atricapilla.    It  is  so  called  from  the  black  color 
which  exists  on  the  crown  of  the  head  in  the  male, 
the  corresponding  part  in   the   female   being   an 
umber  or  rusty  color.    In  the  former  sex  the  back 
of  the  neck  is  ashy-brown,  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body  gray  with  a  greenish  tinge,  the  quills  and  tail 
dusky  edged  with  dull-green,  the  under  parts  light- 
ash  color.  The  female  is  darker  and  more  greenish. 
The  Black-cap  is  about  six  inches  in  length.    It  is 
migratory,  and  during  spring  and  summer  builds  a 
nest  in  hawthorn  bushes  or  similar  places,  deposits 
four,  five,  or  six  reddish-brown  mottled  eggs,  and 
hatches  its  young.    It  is  a  sweet  songster. 

(2)  A  name  for  the  Marsh  Titmouse  (Parus  palvu- 

(3)  A  name  for  the  Great  Tit  (Parus  major). 

(4)  A  name  for  the  Black-headed  Gull   (Larus 
ridibundus). 

3.  A  colloquial  name  given  to  an  apple  roasted 
black  and  intended  to  be  served  as  the  center-piece 
of  a  dish  of  custard. 

B.  As  adjective :  Black  on  the  crown  of  the  head. 
(See  the  compound  word  which  follows.) 

If  Black-cap  Warbler.    [BLACKCAP,  A.,  2  (1).] 

black-capped,  a. 

Of  birds :  Having  the  upper  part  of  the  head 
black. 

Black-capped  Tomtit :  The  same  as  the  Black-cap 
Titmouse  (q.  v.j. 

Black-capped  Warbler.    [BLACKCAP,  2  (1).] 

black-cattle,  s. 

Grazing :  All  the  larger  domestic  animals,  includ- 
ing oxen,  cows,  horses,  &c., without  reference  to  their 
actual  color. 

"The  other  part  of  the  grazier's  business  is  what  we 
call  black-cattle,  produces  hides,  tallow,  and  beef,  for 
exportation." — Stcift. 

•black-chalk,  ».  The  old  name  of  a  grayish  or 
bluish-black  mineral,  or  rather  of  a  schistose  rock, 
containing  carbon  alumina,  eleven  parts  of  carbon 
and  small  proportions  of  iron  and  water.  It  is  found 
near  Pwllhelli,  Carnarvonshire,  in  Wales,  and  in 
Isla,  one  of  the  Hebrides.  It  is  properly  a  metamor- 
phic  rock,  and  has  no  connection  with  chalk  properly 
so  called.  It  is  used  in  drawing  and  painting,  its 
streak  being  quite  black. 

black  coal,  s.  An  old  name  for  common  coal. 
(Phillip*.) 

black-coat,  s.  A  familiar  name  for  a  clergyman. 
[CLOTH.] 

" ,  .  .  besides  that,  the  affronts  of  ^omen  and  black- 
coats  are  to  be  looked  on  with  the  same  slight  and  scorn." 
— Skelton:  Don  Quixote,  p.  442.  (Boucher.) 

black  cobalt,  s.  A  mineral,  called  also  Wad 
(q.  v.). 

black-cock,  s.    [BLACKCOCK.] 

black  copper,  «.  [Named  from  its  being  a  cop- 
per ore  of  a  bluish,  or  brownish-black  or  black  color.] 
A  mineral,  called  also  Melaconite  (q.  v.). 

black  corn,  s. 

Bot. :  A  book-name  for  Melampyrum,  of  which  it 
is  a  translation.  It  is  the  French  Ble  noir  (noir= 
black,  and  ble  =  corn,  wheat).  It  is  called  also 
Black-wheat. 

black  couch,  s.  The  name  of  a  plant,  Alope- 
curus  agrestis,  L. 

black  cow,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  cow  which  is  black. 

2.  Fig. :  An  imaginary  cow  of  such  a  color,  said  to 
tread  on  one  when  calamity  comes.    [BLACK  Ox.] 
(Scotch.) 

"  The  black  cote  on  your  foot  ne'er  trod, 
Which  gars  you  sing  alang  the  road." 

Hera:  Coll.,  ii.  120.    (Jameson.) 
black-crop,  s.    [Eng.  black;  crop.]    A  crop  of 
peas  or  beans.    (Jamieson.) 

black  crqttles,  s.  The  name  of  a  plant,  Par- 
melifi  saxatilis. 

black-currant,  «.     The  fruit  of  a  well-known 
garden  bush,  Ribes  nigrum ;  also  the  bush  itself. 
black-death,  s. 
1.  A   dreadful    malady,    called    also    the    Black 


Plague  or  the  Black  Disease,  which  ravaged  Europe 
ring  the  fourteenth  century,  falling  terribly  on 
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Italy  in  1340,  and  killing  in  London  alone,  in  1349V 
abou 1 50,000  people.  Perhaps,  however,  the  Italian 
disease  and  the  English  may  not  have  been  identical. 

"Many  also  believe  that  the  Black  Death  of  five  centuries 
ago  has  disappeared  ns  mysteriously  as  it  came." — Tyndall: 
Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  xi.  314. 

2.  A  deadly  epidemic  which  broke  out  in  Dublin 
in  March,  1866.  The  name  black  was  given  from  the 
dark  blotches  which  came  out  upon  the  skin  of  the 
sufferers.  (Haydn.) 
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3.  The  name  given  to  the  plague,  which  several 
times  in  recent  years  has  broken  out  in  the  border 
land  between  Europe  and  Asia,  principally  in  Rus- 
sian territory.  The  mortality  was  terrible,  and  the 
disease  abated  as  suddenly  as  it  broke  out.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  typhus  fever. 

black-disease,  s.  The  same  as  BLACK-DEATH 
(q.v.). 

black-diver,  s.  A  name  for  a  bird,  the  Black 
Scoter  (Oideniia  nigra), 

black  dog, *. 

1.  A  dog  of  a  black  color. 

2.  A  fiend  still  dreaded  in  many  countryplaces. 

TT  A  black  dog  has  walked  over  him:  Used  of  a 
sullen  person. 

If  Like  butter  in  the  black  dog's  house:  A  pro- 
verbial phrase  signifying  utterly  gone.  (Scott: 
Antiquary^  ch.  xxxviii.  i 

black-draught,  s.  A  name  for  a  purgative  med- 
icine in  common  use.  It  is  made  of  an  infusion  of 
senna  with  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

black-drink,  s,  A  decoction  of  Ilex  vomitoria  in 
use  among  the  Creek  Indians  when  they  assemble 
for  a  council.  [!LEX.] 

black-duck,  s.  A  duck  in  which  black  is  a  prom- 
inent color. 

Great  Black-duck ;  One  of  the  names  of  a  duck, 
the  Velvet  Scoter  (Oidemia  fusca) .  (Fleming.) 

black-dye,  s.  Any  dye  of  a  black  hue.  One  of 
the  commonest  is  made  of  oxide  of  iron  with  gallic 
acid  and  tannin. 

black-eagle,  s.  A  name  for  the  Golden  Eagle 
(Aquila  chrysaSt us) , 

black-earth,  s.  Vegetable  soil,  garden  or  other 
mold. 

black -extract,  s.  An  extract  or  a  preparation 
made  from  Cocculus  Indicus,  which  gives  an  intox- 
icating quality  to  beer. 

black-eye,  s.  A  bruise  upon  the  parts  immedi- 
ately surrounding  the  eye.  Used  also  as  a  slang 
phrase  to  indicate  a  humiliating  defeat. 

black-eyed,  a.  Haying  black,  or  at  least  dark- 
colored  eyes,  i.  e.]  having  eyes  with  the  iris  dark 
brown. 

"  When  first  Spain's  queen  beheld  the  black-eyed  boy." 
Byron:  Childe  Harold,  i.  48. 

black-faced,  blackfaced,  a. 

1.  Literally:  Having  a  black  face. 

If  Several  breeds  of  sheep  are  known  as  black- 
faced. 

2,  Figuratively: 

"  But  when  a  black-faced  cloud  the  world  doth  threat." 
Shakesp.:  Tarquin  and  Lucrece, 

black-fasting,  a.  A  term  used  of  one  who  has 
been  long  without  any  kind  of  food. 

"If  they  dinna  bring  him  something  to  eat,  the  puir 
demented  body  has  never  the  heart  to  cry  for  aught,  and 
he  has  been  kenn'd  to  ait  for  ten  hours  thegither,  black- 
fasting."— Scott;  St.  Ronan's  Well,  ch.  rvi. 

black-fish, s. 

1.  Lit. :  Centrolophus  pompilus,  a  British  fish  of 
thefamilyScomberidsB — the  Mackerel  family.   [CEN- 
TEOLOPHUS.]    It  is  of  a  black  color,  especially  on 
the  fins,  the  under  parts  of  the  body  being  lighter. 
It  has  been  known  to  reach  two  feet  eight  inches  in 
length. 

2.  Fig. :  Fish  recently  spawned.    (Scotch.) 
black-fisher,   s.    One  who  fishes  under  night 

illegally. 

"Ye  took  me  sibling  for  a  black-fisher  it  was  paun  tae 
pinle  the  chouks  o*  ye,  whan  I  harl't  ye  out  tae  the  sten- 
ners."—  Saint  Patrick,  iii.  42.  (Jamieson.) 

black -fishing,  s.  Fishing  for  salmon  under 
night  by  means  of  torches.  [LEISTER.] 

"The  practice  of  black-ftahing  is  so  called  because  it  is 
performed  in  the  night  time,  or  perhaps  because  the  fish 
are  then  black  or  foul." — P.  Ruthven:  Forfars  Statist. 
Ace.,  iii.  294.  (Jamieson.) 

black-flea,  s.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a 
small,  leaping,  coleopterous  insect,  Haltica  nem- 
orum,  the  larvee  of  which  are  highly  injurious  to 
turnips. 

black-flux,  8. 

Metal. :  A  material  used  to  assist  in  the  melting 
of  various  metallic  substances.  It  is  made  by  mix- 
ing equal  parts  of  niter  and  tartar,  and  deflagrating 
them  together.  The  black  substance  which  remains 
is  a  compound  of  charcoal  and  the  carbonate  of 
potassa. 

black-foot,  blackfOOt,  s.  A  sort  of  match- 
maker; one  who  goes  between  a  lover  and  his 
mistress,  endeavoring  to  bring  the  fair  one  to  com- 
pliance. 

"'I  could  never  have  expected  this  intervention  of  a 
prosceneta,  which  the  vulpar  translate  blackfttot,  of  such 
eminent  dignity/  said  Ualgarno,  scarce  concealing  a 
sneer." — Scott;  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  ch.  xxxii.  (JVimiVs"n.1 
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Black  Forest,  s.  A  great  forest,  part  of  the 
Hercynia  Silva  of  the  Roman  period.  It  is  situated 
in  Baden  and  Wurtemberg,  near  the  source  of  the 
Danube. 

Black-friars,  s.    [BLACKFBIABS.] 

Black  Friday,  a.  Friday,  September  24,  1869, 
Jay  Gould  and  James  Fisk,  Jr.,  attempted  to  create 
a  corner  in  the  gold  market  by  buying  all  the  gold 
in  the  banks  of  New  York  City,  amounting  to 
$15,000,000.  For  several  days  the  value  of  gold  had 
risen  steadily,  and  the  speculators  aimed  to  carry 
it  from  144  to  200.  Friday  the  whole  city  was  in  a. 
ferment,  the  banks  were  rapidly  selling,  gold  was 
at  162VS,  and  still  rising.  Men  became  insane,  and 
everywhere  the  wildest  excitement  raged,  for  it 
seemed  probable  that  the  business  houses  must  be° 
closed,  from  ignorance  of  the  prices  to  be  charged 
for  their  goods.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  panic  it 
was  reported  that  Secretary  Boutwell,  of  the  United 
States  Treasury,  had  thrown  $4,000,000  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  at  once  gold  fell,  the  excitement  ceased, 
leaving  Gould  and  Fisk  the  winners  of  $11,000,000. 
The  day  uoticed  above  is  what  is  generally  referred 
to  as  Block  Friday  in  this  country,  but  the  term  was 
first  used  in  England,  being  applied  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  Friday  on  which  the  news  reached 
London,  December  6,  1745,  that  the  young  Pre- 
tender, Charles  Edward,  had  arrived  at  Derby, 
creating  a  terrible  panic;  and  finally  to  May  11, 
1866,  when  the  failure  of  Overend,  Guerney  &  Co., 
London,  the  day  before,  was  followed  by  a  wide- 
spread financial  ruin. 

black-frost,  black  frost,  s.  Frost  in  which  therer 
is  no  snow  or  hoar-frost  on  the  ground.  Opposed 
to  white  or  hoar-frost. 

black-game,  8.  A  name  for  the  Blackcock. 
(Tetrao  tetrix)  (q.  v.). 

black-ground,  a.  Having  an  opaque  surface 
behind  an  object. 

black-ground  illuminator,  s. 

Optics:  An  optical  instrument  in  which  an  opaque 
surface  is  introduced  behind  the  object,  while  illu- 
minating rays  are  directed  around  and  upon  it. 
(Knight?) 

black  gooseberry,  s.  A  well-known  garden  fruit, 
Ribes  nigrum,  L. 

black-grass,  s.  The  name  for  several  grasses: 
(1)  Alopecurus  agrestis,  L.  (2)  A.  genutulatus,  L. 
(3)  Bromus  sterilia,  L. 

black-guard,  s.    [BLACKGUARD.] 

black-gum,  s.  A  tree,  called  also  Sour-gum, 
Pepper-ridge,  and  Tupelo-tree.  It  is  Ny&sa  villosa. 
It  is  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  hiyh.  Its  wood  is  made 
into  naves  for  carriage-wheels  and  blocks  for  hat- 
ters. It  is  indigenous  to  this  country. 

black-haired,  a.  Having  black,  or  at  least  very 
dark,  hair. 

black-headed,  a.    Having  the  head  black. 

Black-headed  Eagle :  An  eagle  from  South  Amer- 
ica, the  Falco  atricapillus. 

Black-headed  Tomtit:  A  name  for  a  bird,  the- 
Marsh  Tit  (Parus  palustrie). 

Great  Black-headed  Tomtit :  A  bird,  the  Ox-eye 
Tit  (Parus  fungillago,  Macgillivray)  (P.  major, 
Lin.). 

black-hearted,  a.  Having  a  morally  black 
heart ;  secretly,  if  not  even  openly,  wicked. 

black  hellebore, «.  A  plant,  Astrantia  major,  L. ; 
given  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  as  Helle- 
borus  niger.  It  is  a  powerful  hydragogue  cathartic 
and  emmenagogue. 

black  hematite,  s.  A  mineral,  the  same  as  Psil- 
omolane  (q.  v.).  It  is  called  also  Black-iron  Ore. 

black-hole,  s.   A  dungeon. 

1[  The  "black  hole"  of  Calcutta  was  not  a  dun- 
geon, but  an  unventilated  room  about  18  feet  square, 
Of  the  146  prisoners  put  into  it  on  June  20, 1756,  only 
twenty-three  came  forth  alive  next  morning,  the 
deficiency  of  oxygen  in  the  air  being  fatal  to  the  rest. 

black  horehound,  s.  A  plant,  Ballota  nigra,  L. ; 
known  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  as  Mar- 
rubrum  niger.  It  is  a  useful  tonic  and  expectorant. 

black-iron,  s.  Malleable  iron.  [BLACK-AIRN.J 
It  is  contradistinguished  from  white-iron,  which  is- 
iron  tinned. 

black-iron  ore,  ».  An  old  name  for  a  mineral, 
running  into  throe  varieties :  (1)  Fibrous,  (2)  Com- 
pact, (3)  Ochery  Black-iron  ore.  The  first  is  called 
also  Black  Hematite. 

black-jack,  s. 

I.  Commerce,  Ac.: 

fl.  PI. :  A  largo  leathern  vessel  in  which  small 
beer  was  generally  kept  in  former  times.  Such  re- 
ceptacles for  liquor  were  made  in  the  form  of  a  jack- 
boot, whence  it  is  by  most  people  supposed  that 
they  derived  their  name. 

"There's  a  Dead-Sen  of  drink  i'  th'  cellar,  in  which 
goodly  vessels  be  wreck' d;  and  in  the  middle  of  this 


boll,     boy;     poiit,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph     f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  -    shun;      -tion,      -flon  --  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sioua  ---  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


black-lac 

deluge  appears  the  tops  of  flagons,  and  black-jacks,  tike 
churches  drown' d  i'  th'  marshes." — Beaumont  dt  Fletcher, 
i.  S28.  (Boucter.) 

2.  A  trade-name  for  ground  caramel  or  burnt 
sugar,  which  is  used  to  adulterate  coffee.  It  acts 
simply  as  a  coloring  agent,  and  gives  to  the  coffee 
infusion  an  appearance  of  great  strength. 

II.  Mining  and  Min. :  The  name  given  by  miners 
to  a  mineral,  a  variety  of  zinc  sulphide  (ZnS).    It 
is  called  by  mineralogists  Sphalerite  and  Blende 
<q.  v.). 

III.  Bot. :  The  American  name  for  a  kind  of  oak, 
the  l^uercus  nigra. 

black-lac,  «i  A  lac  of  a  black  color  with  which 
the  Burmese  lacquer  various  kinds  of  ware.  It 
comes  probably  from  some  tree  of  the  order  Ana- 
•cardiacee  (Anacards  or  Trebinths). 

black-lead,  s.  A  name  given  to  a  mineral, 
Oraphite  or  Plumbago  (q.  v.),  which  is  a  carbon 
containing  about  five  per  cent,  of  quartz  with 
oxides  of  iron  and  manganese  as  impurities.  It 
•contains  no  lead,  but  is  so  called  from  its  metallic 
appearance.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
pencils  and  for  other  purposes. 

black-leading,  ».  The  act  or  operation  of  coat- 
ing with  black-lead. 

Black-leading  Machine :  A  machine  for  coating 
the  surfaces  of  electrotype  molds  with  plumbago. 
The  carriage  which  supports  the  mold  is  moved 
gradually  along  the  bed  beneath  the  brush,  which 
has  a  quick,  vibratory  movement  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  graphite,  being  sprinkled  on  the  mold, 
is  caused  to  penetrate  the  recesses  of  the  letters  in 
the  matrix  by  the  penetrating  points  of  the  bristles. 

black-leg,  s. 

1.  Of  persons:   A  notorious  gambler  and  cheat, 
probaoly  so  called  from  gamecocks,  whose  legs  are 
Always  black. 

2.  Of  things.    Generally  in  the  pi.  ^Black-legs): 
A  disease  among  calves  and  sheep  in  which  the 
legs,  and  sometimes  the  neck,  become  affected  by  a 
morbid  deposit  of  gelatinous  matter. 

black-letter,  blackletter,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive:   The  Old  English  or  Gothic 
character,  which  was  conspicuous  from  its  black- 
ness, whence  came  its  name  of  black-letter.    It  was 
derived  from  the  Old  German  or  Gothic  character. 
The  first  books  printed  in  Europe  were   in   this 
•Gothic  type,  which  was  superseded  in  1467  or  1469 
by  the  letters  now  in  use,  which  are  called  Roman. 

B.  As  adjective :   Written  or  printed  in  the  Old 
English  character ;  out  of  date. 

"He  scornfully  thrust  aside  as  frivolous  and  out  of 
place  all  that  blackletter  learning,  which  some  men,    far 
less  versed  in  such  matters  than  himself,  had  introduced 
into  the  discussion." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  xi. 
IT  Black-letter  day :  Unlucky  day. 
black-lidded,  a.    Having  black  lids. 
"From  whence  he  vewes,  with  his  black-lidded  eye." 
Spenser:  Mother  HubbertCs  Tale. 

black-list,  s.&v.t. 

A.  As  substantive:     A   list    of    delinquents   or 
defaulters,  or  of  persons  stigmatized  as  untrust- 
worthy. 

B.  As  verb  transitive :  To  place  a  person's  name 
on  a  black-list. 

black-mall,  s.    [BLACKMAIL.] 

black-manganese,  s. 

Min.:  Hausmannite  (q.  v.). 

black-maria,  s.  A  prison  van ;  the  close  van  in 
which  prisoners  are  conveyed  to  and  from  a  city 
prison,  or  jail. 

black-martin,  s.  A  bird,  the  Swift—  Cypselus 
apus. 

black-match,  s.  A  pyrotechnic  match  or  sponge. 
'(Ogilvit.) 

Black  Monday,  s.  Easter  Monday,  specially 
Easter  Monday  or  the  year  1360,  when  the  cold  was 
so  great  as  to  prove  fatal  to  many  of  Edward  III.'s 
soldiers  who  at  the  time  were  besieging  Paris. 
(.Stone.) 

If  Used  by  schoolboys  to  signify  the  first  day  after 
their  return  to  school. 

black-money,  *blac  mone,  s.  A  name  for  the 
copper  currency  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  James 

"That  thar  be  na  deneris  [deniers]  of  Franss,  mailyis. 
«ortis,  mytis,  nor  nain  vthir  conterfetis  of  bloc  mone  tane 
in  payment  in  this  realme  hot  our  souerane  lordis  owne 
bloc  mone  strikkin  and  prentit  be  his  cunyouris." — Acts, 
James  III.,  1469  (ed.  1814),  p.  9!.  (Jamieson.) 

black-monks,  s.  A  name  given  to  the  Benedic- 
tine monks  from  the  color  of  the  habit  which  they 
wore. 

black-mouthed,  a. 

1.  Lit.:  Having  a  black  mouth. 
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2.  Fig.  :  Giving  forth  utterances  of  an  intellec- 
tually or  morally  dark  character. 

"...     the  most  black-mouthed  atheists     .     .     ."  -  A"//- 
lingbeck:  Sermons,  p.  118. 
black-neb,  s.    [Eng.  black,  and  ne6=bill.] 

1.  One  of  the  English  names  for  the  Carrion  Crow. 

2.  One  viewed  as  disaffected  to  government. 
"Take  care,  Monkbarns;  we  shall  set  you  down  among 

the  black-nebs  by  and  by."—  Scott,  Antiquary,  ch.  vi. 

"black-nebbed,  *blak-nebblt,  a.  Having  a 
black  bill. 

black-necked,  a.    Having  a  black  neck. 

"We  saw  also  a  pair  of  the  beautiful  black-necked 
swans,  .  .  ."  —  Daricin:  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  xiii. 

black  nonesuch,  s.  [NONESUCH.]  A  plant. 
Medicago  lupulinat  yielding  the  useful  tonic  and 
sedative,  lujnilin.  It  is  also  a  valuable  fodder 
plant. 

black  ore-of-nickel,  s.  An  old  name  for  a  min- 
eral found  in  Riegelsdorf. 

black  ox,  s.    An  ox  which  is  black.    (Lit.  &fig.) 

IT  The  black  ox  is  said  to  tramp  on  one  who  has 
lost  a  near  relation  by  death,  or  met  with  some 
severe  calamity.  [BLACK  Cow.] 

"I'm  fain  to  see  you  looking  sae  weel,  cummer,  the 
mair  that  the  black  ox  has  tramped  on  ye  since  I  was 
aneath  your  roof-tree."  —  Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xl. 

black-peopled,  a.  Peopled  with  negro  or  other 
races  of  dark  hue. 

black-pepper,  s.  Pepper  of  a  black  color,  the 
Piper  nigrum,  a  valuable  tonic  and  stimulant,  in 
addition  to  its  usefulness  as  a  condiment,  and  sto- 
machic. 

black-pigment,  s.  A  fine  light  carbonaceous 
substance,  essentially  the  same  m  composition  as 
lamp-black.  It  may  be  produced  by  the  burning  of 
coal-tar,  or  in  other  ways.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  the 
manufacture  of  printer'  s-ink. 

black-pitch,  a.    Black  as  pitch. 

"Homeward  then  he  sailed  exulting, 
Homeward  through  the  black-pitch,  water." 

Longfellow:  The  Song  of  Hiawatha,  ix. 

black-plate,  s.  A  sheet-iron  plate  before  it  is 
tinned. 

black-poplar,  s.  Common  name  of  a  tree,  Pop- 
ulus  nigra. 

black-pudding,  *. 

1.  Sing.  :  A  pudding  made  with  the  blood  of  a  cow 
or  sheep,  inclosed  in  one  of  the  intestines. 

2.  PL  (Black  Puddings')  :  A  plant,  Typha  latifolia, 
L.,  so  called  from  the  shape  and  color  of  the  flower- 
heads. 

black  -quarter,  s.  A  disease  of  cattle,  appar- 
ently the  same  with  Black  Spaul. 

"In  former  times,  superstition  pointed  out  the  foil  ow- 
ing singular  mode  of  preventing  the  spreading  of  this 
distemper:  When  a  beast  was  seized  with  the  black-quarter, 
it  was  taken  to  a  house  where  no  cattle  were  ever  after  to 
enter,  and  there  the  animal's  heart  was  taken  out  while 
alive,  to  be  hung  up  in  the  house  or  byre  where  the  farmer 
kept  his  cattle.  '—Ayr.  Sun:  Caithn.,  p.  203.  (Jamitson.) 

black-quitch,  8.    The  name  of  two  plants. 

(1)  Agrostis  imlgaris,  L.,  or  common  dog-grass. 

(2)  Alopecurus  agrestis,  which  has  proved  effica- 
cious in  mange  in  dogs,  etc. 

Black  Rod,  black  rod,  «, 

1.  Of  things:  A  rod  which  is  black. 

2.  Of  persons;  A  functionary  connected  with  the 
English  House  of  Lords.    His  full  designation  is 
Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  so  called  because  the  symbol 
of  his  office  is  a  black  rod,  on  the  top  of  which 
reposes  a  golden  lion. 

"  In  one  debate  he  lost  his  temper,  forgot  the  decorum 
which  in  general  he  strictly  observed,  and  narrowly 
escaped  being  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Black 
Bod.  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

IF  Sometimes  the  article,  before  the  words  Black 
Rod,  is  dropped. 

"  In  the  evening,  when  the  Houses  had  assembled, 
Black  Rod  knocked."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Ettg.,  ch.  xxv. 

black-root,  8.  A  plant.  Symphytum  officinale,  L.  ; 
known  also  as  Aletris  farinosa.  It  is  most  in- 
tensely bitter,  and  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  dyspep 
sia  and  other  troubles. 

black-row  grains,  s. 

Mining:  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a  kind  of 
ironstone  occurring  in  Derbyshire. 

black-rust,  s.  A  disease  which  attacks  wheat, 
causing  the  affected  part  to  assume  a  black  hue. 
This  is  a  small  fungus,  Trichobasis  Rubigo  vera. 

black-salts,  s.  Wood  ashes  after  they  have  been 
lixiviated  and  evaporated,  leaving  a  black  residuum 
behind.  (Ogilvie.) 

black-saltwort,  s.    One  of  the  English  names 

iven  to  a  plant,  Glaux  maritima,  called  also  the 
-milkwort.  [GLAUX.]  [SEA-MILKWORT.] 


black-tail 

black-sceptered,  a.    Having  a  scepter  or  seep-     I 
ters  swayed  in  oppression. 

"  That  Britannia,  renown'd  o'er  the  waves 

For  the  hatred  she  ever  has  shown 

To  the  black-sceptered  rulers  of  slaves, 

Resolves  to  have  none  of  her  own." 

Cowper:  The  Morning  Dream. 

Black  Sea,  s.  A  sea,  called  also  the  Euxine, 
from  the  old  Roman  name  Pontus  Euxinus.  It  is 
about  700  miles  long  by  380  broad,  and  separates 
Russia  on  the  north  from  Turkey  in  Asia  on  the 
south. 

black-seed,  s.    A  plant.  Medicago  lupullna,  L. 
[See  BLACK  NONESUCH.] 
black  sheep,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  sheep  of  a  black  color,  especially  one 
occurring  in  a  flock  of  a  different  hue. 

2.  Fig, ;  A  person  of  immoral  or  vicious  procliv- 
ities, especially  one  arising  in  a  well-ordered  house- 
hold.   Also  a  term   of   reproach  for   one  against 
whom  his  fellows  owe  a  grudge. 

"In  the  breeding  of  domestic  animals,  the  elimination 
of  those  individuals,  though  few  in  number,  which  are  in 
any  marked  manner  Inferior,  is  by  no  means  an  unim- 
portant element  toward  success.  This  especially  holds 
good  with  injurious  characters  which  tend  to  appear 
through  reversion,  such  as  blackness  in  sheep;  and  with 
mankind  some  of  the  worst  dispositions,  which  occasion- 
ally, without  any  assignable  cause,  make  their  appearance 
in  families,  may  perhaps  be  reversions  to  a  savage  state 
from  which  we  are  not  removed  by  very  many  genera- 
tions. This  view  seems  indeed  recognized  in  the  common 
expression  that  such  men  are  the  black  sheep  of  the  fum- 
ily."— Darwin:  The  Descent  of  Man,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  v., 
p.  173. 

black-silver,  s.  A  mineral,  called  also  Stephan- 
ite(q.v.). 

black  snake,  s.  The  name  given  to  a  snake 
found  in  Carolina  and  elsewhere.  It  is  the  Coluber 
Constrictor,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Boa  Constrictor  of  Linueens.  It  is  said  to  be 
able  to  strangle  the  rattlesnake.  Its  bite  is  not 
dangerous. 

black  snake-root,  s. 

1.  A  ranunculaceous  plant,  Botrophis  actoeoides. 

2.  An  umbelliferous  plant,  Sanicula  marilandica, 
which  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  effica* 
cious  in  cure  of  snakebites. 

black  spaul,  8.    A  disease  of  cattle. 

R.] 
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"The  black  spaul  is  a  species  of  pleurisy,  incident  to 
young  cattle,  especially  calves,  which  gives  a  black  hue 
to  the  flesh  of  the  side  affected." — Prize  Essays,  Highland 
Society,  s.  ii.  207.  (Jamieson.) 

black  squitch-grass,  s.  A  grass,  Alopecurus 
agrestis,  L.  [BLACK-QUITCH.] 

black-strake.s.  [Eng.  black;  and  sfrafce=a  con- 
tinuous line  of  planking  on  a  ship's  side,  reaching 
from  stem  to  stern.] 

Shipbuilding ; 
The  strake  upon 
a  ship's  side, 
next  oelow  the 
lower  or  gun- 
deck  ports, 
marked  A  hi  the 
figure. 

*black- strap, 

8. 

Naut. :  A  con- 
temptuous a  p  - 
pellation  given 
by  sailors  in  the 
navy  to  a  kind  of 
Modi  terra  n  e  a  n 
wine  served  out 
to  them  among 
their  rations,  on 
passing  the  Black-strake. 

Straits    of  Gib- 
raltar to  the  eastward.    (Falconer.) 

Colloquial:  The  name  given  to  a  mixture  of  some 
spirituous  liquor  (usually  rum)  and  molasses. 

Com. :  The  name  given  to  an  inferior  grade  of 
West  Indian  molasses,  formerly  much  used  as  an 
article  of  food  among  the  negro  slaves  of  the  South. 

*b1ack-strapped,  a.    Nautical: 

1.  Served  with  blade-strap  (q.  v.). 

2.  Driven    into   the    Mediterranean    Sea.      (Fal- 
coner. ) 

*black  sulphureted  silver,  s. 

Min.:    An  obsolete  name  for  Argentite  (q.  v.). 

(Phillips.) 

black-swift,    s.     A    bird,    the    Common    Swift, 
Cypselus  apus. 
black-tail,  s. 

1.  Gen.:  A  tail  which  is  black. 

2.  Spec. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a  fish  of  the 
Perch  family,   the  Ruffe  or  Pope.     (Acerina   vul* 
gar  is.) 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     -what,     fall,     father;     we,     we"t,     here,     camel,    he"r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     v!:0,     s6n;     i^ute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try",     Syrian.      SB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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black-tang,  s.  A  sea-weed,  Fucius  vesiculo&us,  L. 
(.Scotch.)  (Jamieaon.)  The  common  sea  wrack,  or 
bladder-  wrack  ,  said  to  possess  almost  marvelous 
powers  in  the  reduction  of  fat  in  the  human  species. 

black  tellurium,  s. 

Min.:  Nagyagite  (q.  v.). 

black-thorn,  s.    [BLACKTHORN.] 

black-throated,  a.    Having  a  black  throat. 

Block-throated  waxwing  :  A  name  for  a  bird,  the 
Bohemian  waxwing  (Bonwifcilla  garrula). 

black-tin,  s.  Tin  ore  when  beaten  into  a  black 
powder  and  washed  ready  for  smelting. 

black-top,  s. 

1.  A  composite  plant,  Centaurea  Scaftzoaa,  L. 

2.  The  Stonechat.    [BLACKYTOP.] 
black-tressed,  a.    Having  black  tresses  or  ring- 

lets. 

black-  tufted,  a.  Tufted  with  black.  The  black- 
tnf  ted  eagle  of  Africa,  Falco  Senegalensis. 

black  varnish,  s.  &  a. 

A.  At  substantive  :  A  varnish  of  a  black  color. 

".  .  .  the  black  varnish  which  it  yields."  —  Treat,  of 
Sot.  (ed.  1866),  ii.  729. 

B.  As  adjective:  Yielding  black  varnish.  [BLACK- 
VAENISH  TREE.] 

black-  varnish  tree,  s.  A  very  large  tree,  Mel- 
anorrhcea  usiiatissima,  belonging  to  the  order  Ana- 
cardiaceae  (Anacards  or  Terebinths).  It  grows  in 
the  Eastern  peninsula.  It  is  sometimes  known  as 
the  Lignum  vitce  of  Pegu,  being  so  called  from  its 
hardness  and  weight,  which  are  so  great  that  the 
natives  make  anchors  of  its  wood.  The  black  var- 
nish is  obtained  from  it  by  tapping  its  trunk. 

black-  vlsaged,  a.  Having  a  black  visage  ;  hav- 
ing a  countenance  of  negro-like  hue. 

"  Hurry  amain  from  our  black-visag'd  shows  ; 
We  shall  affright  their  eyes." 

Marston:  Antonio  and  Mellida,  Prol. 

black-  vomit,  s.  A  black  liquid  vomited  in  severe 
cases  of  yellow  fever.  It  is  colored  by  deoxygenated 
blood,  the  result  of  haemorrhage  into  the  stomach  ; 
it  is  usually  the  precursor  of  death. 

black-  wad,  black  wadd,  s. 

Min.:  A  term  used  chiefly  for  Earthy  Ocher  of 
Manganese.  [WAD.] 

black  wall,  black-wall,  s.  &  a. 

A.  At  substantive:  A  wall  which  is  black. 

B.  As  adjective  :  Pertaining  to  such  a  wall. 
Black-wall  hitch  (Naut.)  :  A  bend  to  the  back  of  a 

tackle-hook  or  to  a  rope,  made  by  passing  the  bight 
round  the  object  and  jamming  it  by  its  own  stand- 
ing part.  [HITCH.] 

black-walnut,  «,  An  American  tree,  Juglans 
nigra,  the  wood  of  which—  dark  as  its  name  imports 
—  is  much  used  in  this  country  for  cabinet  work. 
The  nuts  form  an  estimable  article  of  food  and 
yield  a  rich,  palatable  oil. 

black-ward,  black  ward,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive  :  A  state  of  servitude  to  a  serv- 
ant. 

B.  As  adjective  :  Pertaining  to  such  a  state. 

'*  So  that  you  see,  sir,  I  hold  in  a  sort  of  blazk  ward  ten- 
ure, as  we  call  it  in  our  country,  being  the  servant  of  a 
servuiit."  —  Scott:  Fortunes  ofMoel,  ch.  ii. 

black-wash,  .--. 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.  :  Any  wash  of  a  black   color,    as   distin- 
guished from  whitewash. 

2.  Fig.  :  Untruthful  aspersions  which   hide   the 
real  character  of  the  person  blackened. 

"To  remove  as  far  as  he  can  the  modern  layers  of  black- 
wash,  and  let  the  man  himself,  fair  or  foui,  be  seen."  — 
Kinasley.  (Goodrich  <£  Porter.  ) 

II.  Pharmacy:  A  mixture  of  lime-water  and  calo- 
mel. Its  dark  color  is  due  to  mercurous  oxide.  It 
is  called  Lotto  Hydrargyri  Nigra. 

Black  Watch,  «.  [So  called  from  the  black  color 
of  the  tartan  which  they  wore.]  The  designation 
generally  given  to  the  companies  of  loyal  High- 
landers, raised  after  the  rebellion  in  1715,  for 
preserving  peace  in  the  Highland  districts.  They 
constituted  the  nucleus  of  the  42d  Regiment,  to 
which  the  name  of  Black  Watch  still  attaches. 

black-water,  «. 

1.  J'ef.:  A  disease  of  cattle  characterized  by  the 
assage  of  dark  or  black  urine,  the  coloring  matter 
eing  derived  from  the  blood  and  caused  by  scanty 

and  unhealthy  food.    [RED-WATER.] 

2.  Mea.:  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a  disease 
generally  known  as  Pyrosis  or  Water-brash  (q.  v.}. 

black-wheat,  "blacke  wheate,  s.  Melampyrum 
tylvoticwMi 

"Horse  flowre  or  b.(t<~ke  irftente  .  .  .  is  hoate."  —  Lyte: 
Dotloetis,  p.  164. 
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black-whorl,  whortle,  or  whortle-berry,  s.  A 
plant,  Vaccitiium  Myrtillus^  L.,  and  its  fruit.  [See 
BILBERRY.] 

*black-whytlOf,  8.  [Eng.  black,  O.  Eng.  whyt= 
white,  and  Jor=loaf.]  Bread  intermediate  in  color 
and  fineness  between  white  and  brown,  called  also 
Ravel-bread. 

black-wood,  s. 

1.  The  wood  of  an  Indian  papilionaceous  tree, 
Dalbergia  latifolia.    It  is  usea  for  making  furni- 
ture. 

2.  That  of  Melharica  melanoxulon,   one  of  the 
Byttneriads,  from  New  South  Wales. 

3.  The  Acacia  melanoxy Ion. 

black- work,  s.  The  work  of  the  blacksmith  in 
contradistinction  to  bright-work,  i.  e.,  the  work  of 
the  silversmith. 

tblack,  *blake,  *bleck,  v.  t.    [From  black,  a. 
(q.  v.),  or  contracted  from  blacken   (q.  v.).]     To 
make  black,  to  blacken.    (Chiefly  poetic.) 
"Then  in  his  fury  black* d  the  raven  o'er, 
And  bid  him  prate  in  his  white  plumes  no  more." 

Addison. 

black  -a-mdor,  s.  [Eng.  black;  moor— the  a 
euphonic.] 

1.  Lit.:  A  black  man,  specially  a  negro,  though 
the  Moors  and  the  negroes  belong  to  different  races 
of  mankind,  the  former  having  straight  black  hair, 
and  the  latter  hair,  or  rather  wool,  quite  curly. 

"They  are  no  more  afraid  of  a  blackamoor,  or  a  lion, 
than  of  a  nurse,  or  a  cat." — Locke. 

2.  Fig. :  A  name  for  a  plant,  Typha  latifolia,  the 
Great  Reed-mace. 

black  -a-vl§ed,  black  -a-vi9ed,  a.  [Nor.  Fr. 
vt0,fffee=the  face,  the  visage.]  Dark-complexioned. 

"...  looking  iiinir  like  an  angel  than  a  man,  if 
he  hadna  been  sae  blackavised." — Scott:  Old  Mortality, 
ch.  xi. 

black  -ball,  s.    [Eng.  blade;  and  ball.] 

1.  Gen.:  A  ball  of  a  black  color. 

2.  Spec.:  Used  for  the  purpose  of  balloting.    A 
black  ball  cast  for  one  indicates  an  opposing  vote, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  a  white  ball  indicates  a  vote 
in  his  favor. 

3.  A  composition  of  tallow  and  other  ingredients 
used  for  blacking  shoes. 

black-ba  11,  v.  t.   [From  Eng.  WacM>aH,s.(q.v.)] 

1.  Lit.:  To  vote  against  one  by  casting  a  black 
ball. 

2.  Fig. :  In  any  other  way  to  take  means  to  exclude 
a  person  from  the  society  to  which  he  belongs. 

black-ba  lied,  pa.  par.    [BLACKBALL,  v.] 
black-bal  -llng,pr.por.,a.&s.  [BLACKBALL,  u.] 
black-beef -le  (le  as  $1),  s.   [Eng.  black:  beetle.1} 
A  popular  name  for  the  cockroach,  which,  however, 
does   not   belong   to  the  insect  order  of   beetles 
proper  (Coleoptera),  but  to  the  Orthoptera.    The 
hedgehog  devours  the  "  blackbeotle,"  and  it  in  turn 
greedily  feasts  on  the  hog.    [COCKROACH.] 

black-ber  -Tied,  a.  [Eng.  black;  berried.]  Pro- 
ducing berries  of  a  black  color,  as  Blackberriod 
Heath,  an  old  name  for  the  Black  Crowberry 
(Empetrum  nigrum).  (Todd,  <£c.) 

black-ber '-rf,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  black,  berry;  A.  S. 
blcec-berie,  blcec-berige,] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  popular  name  of  the  fruit  of  the  common 
Bramble,  Rubus  fruticosus  or  discolor,  and  some 
other  allied  species ;  also  of  the  shrub  on  which  it 
grows. 

2.  The  sloe,  Prunus  spinosa,    (Bailey,  <frc.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Consisting  of  blackberries,  as  black- 
berry jam. 

black  -bird,  s.  [Eng.  black;  bird.]  A  well-known 
British  bird,  the  Turdus  merula.  Other  English 
names  sometimes  given  to  it  are  the  Ring-ousel,  the 
Merle,  the  Garden  Ousel,  or  simply  the  Ousel.  A 
book-name  is  also  the  Black  Thrush.  The  male  is 
black,  with  the  bill  yellow ;  the  female  is  deep  brown 
above,  lighter  beneath,  the  throat  and  foreneck  pale 
brown  with  darker  streaks ;  the  young,  dusky  brown 
above  with  dull  yellowish  streaks,  while  beneath 
they  have  dusky  spots.  Length,  including  tail,  ten 
inches ;  expansion  of  wings,  fifteen  inches.  There 
are  several  varieties,  one  of  them  white.  The  black- 
bird is  a  permanent  resident  in  England.  It  feeds  in 
winter  on  snails  (breaking  their  shells  by  dashing 
them  against  a  stone),  ana  also  on  earthworms  and 
berries.  It  pairs  in  February  or  March.  Its  nest  is 
bulky,  and  is  composed  externally  of  stalks  of 
grasses,  twigs,  &c.  Internally  there  is  a  lining  of 
mud,  and  inside  of  this  again  fibrous  roots,  stalks 
of  grasses,  and  decayed  leaves.  It  lays  four,  five,  or 
six  (generally  five)  eggs,  larger  than  those  of  the 
thrush.  They  aro  pale  bluish-green  with  darker 
markings.  The  song  of  the  blackbird  is  much 
admired. 

"  The  blackbird  strong,  the  lintwhite  clear." 

Burn*:  Humble  Petition  uf  Hruar  Water. 


blacken 

We  have  no  bird  in  America  precisely  similar  to 
the  European  bird  here  described.  There  are  two 
American  species,  however,  that  somewhat  resemble 
it,  the  red-winged  blackbird  (Argelaiuft  phceniceus) 
and  the  crow  blackbird  (Quisculus  versicolor). 

IT  1.  Michaelmas  Blackbird:  One  of  the  names  for 
the  Ringed  Thrush  (Turdus  torauatus), 

2.  Moor  Blackbird :  An    English    name  for    the 
Ringed  Thrush  ( Turdus  torquatus). 

3.  \Vhite-breastedBlaclcbird:  An  English  name  for 
the  Ringed  Thrush  (Turdus  torquatus). 

black-board,  «.  [Eng.  black:  board.]  Aboard 
used  for  teaching  purposes  in  schools  and  colleges, 
mathematical  or  other  figures  being  drawn  upon  it 
with  chalk.  A  blackboard  is  generally  made  of 
different  pieces  of  well-seasoned  wood  completely 
united,  and  having  the  upper  surface  planed 
smooth.  As  the  name  imports,  it  is  painted  Ijlack. 
Several  successive  coatings  of  the  color  are  laid  on, 
mixed  with  pumicestone  or  similar  material,  so  that 
a  certain  roughness  may  bo  imparted  to  the  surf  ace 
of  the  board.  This  makes  it  easier  to  write  upon  it 
with  chalk,  and  easier  also  to  rub  out  what  has 
been  written. 

Black'-brpOk,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  black;  brook.] 

A.  As  subst.:   A  place  in  Charnwood  Forest,  Eng- 
land. 

B.  As  adj. ;  Pertaining  or  in  any  way  relating  to 
the  place  described  under  A. 

Blackbrook  Series.    Oeol. ;  A  series  of  rocks,  prob- 
ably the  lowest  visible  in  Charnwood  Forest.    They 
contain  much  fine  detrital  volcanic  material.    The 
name  was  given  by  Rev.  E.  Hill  and  Professor  T. 
Bonney  in  1880.    Dr.  Hicks  thinks  the  whole  Charn- 
wood Series,  to  which  the  Blackbrook  rocks  belong, 
pre-Cambrian.    (Proceed.  Geol.  Soc.    London,  No. 
388,  Session  1879-80,  pp,  1,  2.) 
black  -cap,  *.    [BLACK-CAP.] 
black'-cSck,  s.    [Eng.  black;  and  cock.] 

1.  A  name  for  the  male  of  the  Black  Grouse  or 
Black  Game,  called   also  the  Heathcock  (Tetrao 
tetrix) .    The  female  is  called  the  Gray  Hen,  and  the 
young  are  Poults.    The   Blackcock,  as   its   name 
imports,  is  black,  having,  however,  white  on  the 
wing  coverts  and 

under  the  tail, 
the  two  forks  of 
which  are  direct- 
ed outward.  It 
is  about  as  large 
as  a  domestic 
fowl.  It  is  found 
in  some  abun- 
dance in  Scotland 
and  less  plenti- 
fully in  England. 
The  eggs  are  from 
six  to  ten  in  num- 
ber, of  a  yellow- 
ish-gray color, 
blotched  with 
reddish-brown. 
The  close-time  is 
from  the  10th  of 
December  to  the  20th  of  August,  except  in  the  New 
Forest.  Somerset  and  Devonshire,  where  it  is  from 
the  10th  of  December  to  the  1st  of  September. 
"  The  deer  to  distant  covert  drew, 
The  blackcock  deem'd  It  day,  and  crew." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  IS. 

2.  A  name  for  the  Swift  (Cypselus  apus). 
blacked,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BLACK,  v.] 
*black  e-ly\  adv.    [BLACKLY.] 

black  -en,  *blak'-en,  *blak'-^n,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Eng. 
black,  and  suff.  -en.]    To  make  black. 
A.  Transitive : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Of  things  material :  To  make  of  a  black  color. 
"When  metals  are  to  be  burned,   it  is  necessary  to 

blacken  or  otherwise  tarnish  them,  so  as  to  diminish  their 
reflective  power."— Tyndall:  Fragments  of  Science  (3d  ed.), 
viii.,  7,  p.  191. 

"  While  the  long  fun'rals  blacken  all  the  way." 

Pope;  Elegy  on  an  Unfortunate  Lady. 

2.  To  make  of  a  color  moderately  dark   rather 
than  actually  black;  to  cloud,  to  place  in  a  dark 
shadow.    (Lit.  &  fig.) 

"  And  the  broad  shadow  of  her  wing 
Blackened  each  cataract  and  spring." 

Scott:  Rokeby,  iv.  \. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To   render  the  character  or  conduct  morally 
black  by  the  perpetration  of  crime  or  by  indulgence 
in  flagrant  vice. 

"...  a  life,  not  indeed  blackened  by  any  atrocious 
crime,  .  .  ."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  v. 

2.  To  defame  the  character. 


Blackcock. 


tut. 


"  .     .    .    who  had  done  their  worst  to  blacken  his  repu- 
-tion." — Maciitilay:  lli&t.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 


boil,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     (his;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenopnon,     ejist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -glon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


blackened 
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TT  Sometimes  with  the  object  omitted. 
"There's  nothing  blackens  like  the  ink  of    fools."— 
Pope:  Epist.  II.,  411. 

B.  Intransitive:  To  become  black. 

"  The  hollow  sound 

Sung-  in  the  leaves,  the  forest  shook  around, 
Air  blacken' d,  roll'd  the  thunder,  groan' d  the  ground." 

Dryden. 

black  -ened,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BLACKEN,  r.  /.] 

"Blackened  zinc-foil." — Tyndall:  Fragments  of  Science 
(Sded.),  viii.,  7,  p.  191. 

"  The  precipice  abrupt 

.     .     .     the  blackfn'd  flood." 

Thomson:  Seasons;  Summer. 

black-en-Sr,  *black -n5r,  s.  [Eng.  blacken; 
-er.j  One  who  blackens  any  person  or  thing ;  or 
that  which  does  so.  (Sherwood.) 

black'-en-Ing,  pr.  par,,  a.  &  8.    [BLACKEN.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial  ad- 
jective: In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb. 

"  .     .     .     a  blackening  train 

Of  clamorous  rooks  thick  urge  their  weary  flight." 
Thomson:  Seasons;  Winter. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ord.Lang.:   The  act  or  process  of  rendering 
black;   the  state  of  being  blackened;    the  black 
color  so  produced.    (Lit.  &fig.) 

"...    the  blackening  of  silver    .     .     ."— Toad  A  Bow- 
man: Physiol.  Aunt.,  voL  i.,  Introd.,  p.  36. 
"  But  feel  the  shock  renew' d,  nor  can  efface 
The  blight  and  blackening  which  it  leaves  behind." 
Byron;  CMlde  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  iv.  24. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Founding:    An   impalpable   powder,    usually 
charcoal,   employed  by  molders  to  dust  the  part- 
ings of  the  mold. 

2.  Leather  Manufacture :   A  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron  applied  to  the  grain  side  of  the  skin  while 
wet;  it  unites  with  the  gallic  acid  of  the  tan,  and 
produces  a  black  dye. 

"black  -et,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BLACKED.]    (Scotch.) 

black'-ey,  s.  [Eng.  black,  and  suffix  -ey.]  A 
familiar  term  for  a  negro.  (Dr.  Abbot.) 

black'-fa9ed,  a.    [See  BLACK-FACED.] 
Black-frV-ar  (plural  Black-fri'-ars,,   *Black- 

frl'-Srg,  *Black-fry'-erf),  s.  &  a.     [Eng.  black; 

friar.} 

A.  As  substantive : 

•  1.  Sing,  and  plur.t  and  often  as  compounds  and 
separate  words:  Monks  of  the  Dominican  order. 
The  name  was  given  from  the  color  of  the  habit 
which  they  wore. 

"In  England  they  [the  Dominicans]  were  called  Black- 
friars,  from  the  color  of  their  habit;  and  the  part  of 
London  where  they  first  dwelt  is  still  called  by  that 
name."— Murdoch:  Note  inMosheim's  Ch.  Hist.,  cent,  xiii., 
pt.  ii.,  ch.  11. 

2.  Plur. :  The  region  in  London  first  inhabited  by 
the  Dominican  friars.  [A.,  1.1  After  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  monasteries  under  Henry  VIII.  had 
scattered  the  friars— black,  gray,  and  other  colors— 
the  part  of  London  now  alluded  to  became  celebra- 
ted as  the  residence  of  Puritans,  many  of  whom 
dealt  in  feathers. 

"Whom  not  a  Puritan  in  Blackfriers  will  trust 
So  much  as  for  a  feather." 

B.  Jonson:  Alchym.,  L  X     (A*or«s.) 

B.  As  adjective:  Pertaining   to   the  Dominican 
monks  called  Blackfriars :  situated  in  the  region  of 
London  which  they  inhabited;  more  frequently  of 
the  bridge  or  the  theater  formerly  in  that  locality. 

IT  The  theater  there  was  attended  by  more  re- 
spectable people  than  any  other  on  that  side  of  the 
Thames. 

"  But  yon  that  can  contract  yourselves,  and  sit 
An  you  were  now  in  the  Blackfryers  pit, 
And  will  not  deaf  us  with  lead  noise  and  tongues." 
Shirley;  Six  .Yew  Playes  (1663).     (Wares.) 

black-guard,  *black  guard  (ck silent \u silent) 
s.  &  a.  [Eng.  black ;  guard.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*I.  With  the  two  words  wholly  separate : 

*I.  Originally.  (In  a  literal  sense) :  The  humbler 
servants  in  a  wealthy  household  who,  when  jour- 
neys were  in  progress,  rode  among  the  pots,  pans, 
and  other  household  utensils  to  protect  or  guard 
them.  No  moral  imputation  was  conveyed  in  call- 
ing them,  as  was  done,  the  black  guard.  All  that 
was  implied  was  that  they  were  apt  to  become 
begrimed  on  a  journey  by  the  vessels  in  proximity 
to  which  they  sat. 

"  A  .  .  .  slave  that  within  these  twenty  years  rode 
with  the  blackguard  in  the  Duke's  carriage,  mongat  spits 
and  stripping-pans." — Webster;  The  White  Devil.  (Trench; 
Select  Glossary.) 


2.  yext.  (Figuratively) :  Persons  morally  black 
or  begrimed ;  persons  of  bad  character. 

"  Thieves  and  murderers  took  upon  them  the  cross  to 
escape  the  gallows,  adueltrers  did  penance  in  their 
armor.  A  lamentable  case  that  the  Devil's  black  guard 
should  be  God's  soldiers."— Fuller.  The  Holy  War,  i.  12. 
(Trench:  Select  Glossary.) 

II.  Having  the  two  words  combined,  firxt  with  a 
hyphen  and  then  altogether:  With  the  same  mean- 
ing as  No.  2.  Specially  used  of  a  low  fellow  with  a 
scurrilous  tongue.  (Rather  vulgar.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Of  persons:  Serving. 

"Let  A  .black-guard  boy  be  always  about  the  house  to 
send  on  your  errands,  and  go  to  market  for  yon  on  rainy 
days." — Swift. 

2.  Of  language :  Scurrilous,  abusive ;  as,  "  block- 
guard  language." 

black'-guard  (ck  silent;  «  silent),  v.  t.  &  i. 
[From  blackguard,  s.  &  a.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  Trans.:  To  call  one  a  blackguard  or  to  use 
such  scurrilous  language  to  one  as  only  a  black- 
guard would  employ.    ( Vulgar.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  act  the  part  of  a  blackguard ;  to 
behave  in  a  riotous  or  indecent  manner. 

"  An'  there  a  batch  of  wabster  lads 

Blackguardin  frae  Kilmarnock 

For  fun  this  day." 

Burns:  Holy  Fair. 

black  guard -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BLACKGUARD, 
v.f.] 

black  -guard-Iiig.  black-guar -din  (cfcsilent; 
u  silent), pr.  par.  [BLACKGUARD,  v.  t.] 

black  guard  Is.ni  (ck  silent ;u  silent),  a.  [Eng. 
blackguard;  -f*m.]  The  language  or  conduct  of  a 
blackguard. 

black-heads,  s.  pi.    A  plant,  Typha  latifolia,  L. 
black  -heart,  s.    A  cultivated  variety  of  cherry. 
"The  nnnetted  blackhearts  ripen  dark, 
All  thine,  against  the  garden  wall." 

Tennyson:  The  Blackbird. 
black  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [BLACK.] 
A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial  ad- 
jective:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb. 

C.  As  substantive:   Any   black   coloring  matter 
made  artificially,  such  as  shoe-black  or  lamp-black. 
Blacking  for  shoes  may  be  made  by  mixing  ivory- 


seed-oil,  or  else  with  small  beer  or  water,  with  a 
little  sugar  and  gum-arabic. 

blacking- case,  s.    A  case  for  holding  blacking 
and  brushes. 
IT  Obvious  compound :  Blacking-brush. 

black  -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  black;  -ish.]  Somewhat 
black. 

"  Part  of  it  all  the  year  continues  in  the  form  of  a  black' 
ish  oil." — Boyle. 

bla'c-klt,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BLACK,  v.]    (Scotch.) 
"  The  dress,  the  light,  the  confusion,  and  maybe  a  touch 

o*  a  black  it  cork    .    .    ."—Scott.-  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch. 

ivii. 

black-lead,  s.    [BLACK-LEAD.] 
black-let  -ter,  s.    [BLACK-LETTER.] 
black'-ly",  *blacke  -ly,  adv.    [Eng.  black;  -ly.] 
Darkly,  in  a   moral  sense;   cruelly,   or  otherwise, 
with  aggravated  wickedness. 

"Lastly  stood  War,  in  glittering  arms  yclad, 
With  visage  grim,  stern  looks,  and  blackly  hued." 
Sackville:  Induct.  Mir.  for  Magistrates. 
"  Deeds  BO  blackly  grim  and  horrid." 

Feltham:  Resolves,  ii.  81. 

black-ma  il,  s.  [Eng.  black,  and  A.  S.  mal= 
tribute,  toll-dues;  or  from  Norm.  Fr.  mail,  mayile, 
mael~&  half-penny.] 

1.  Law:  Quit-rents  reserved  in  work,  grain,  Ac.; 
in   contradistinction     to     payments    reserved    in 
**  white   money,"  that  is,    in  silver.    (Blackstone: 
Comment.,  ii.  3.) 

2.  Ord.  Lang,  and  Law:  Money  paid  from  motives 
of  prudence,  not  from  legal  obligation,  by  owners 
of  property,  to  freebooters  and  similar  worthies,  or 
their  confederates  or  chiefs,  as  the  price  of  pro- 
tection from  being  plundered,  or  worse. 

"'.  .  .  bntthe  boldest  of  them  [the  thieves]  will  never 
steal  a  hoof  from  any  one  that  pays  blackmail  to  Vich 
Ian  Vohr.' 

"  '  And  what  is  blackmail  f 

"  '  Asort  of  protect  ion- money  that  Low-country  gentle- 
men and  heritors  lying  near  the  Highlands  pay  to  some 
Highland  chief,  that  he  may  neither  do  them  harm  him- 
self, nor  suffer  it  to  be  done  to  them  by  others;  and  then  if 
your  cattle  are  stolen,  you  have  only  to  send  him  word 
and  he  will  recover  them;  or,  it  may  be,  he  will  drive 
away  cows  from  some  distant  place  where  he  has  a  quarrel, 
and  give  them  to  you  to  make  up  your  loss.'  " — Scott: 
Witverly,  ch.  iv. 


1  Blackmail,  under  tho  conditions  of  motion* 
society,  has  been  modified  to  designate  an  attempt 
to  force  a  contribution  from  a  victim,  by  threats  of 
exposure,  degradation,  or  persecution.  It  is  often 
resorted  to  as  a  mode  of  acquiring  gain.  It  is  a 
crime ;  the  offender  subjecting  himself  to  a  longer 
or  shorter  term  of  imprisonment  in  the  different 
states. 

"black  -m6or,  s.  [BLACKAMOOR.]    (Browne.) 
black  -ness,  *blak  -nSs,  *blake  -nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
blacken;  guff,  -ess.l    Tho  quality  of  being  black. 

1.  Lit.:  In  the  above  sense. 

"  Blackness  is  only  a  disposition  to  absorb  or  stifle  with- 
out reflection  most  of  the  rays  of  every  sort  that  fall  on 
the  bodies." — Locke. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Gloominess  produced  by  calamity,  misery. 
"...    wandering   stars,    to   whom    is    reserved  the 

blackness  of  darkness  forever."— Jude  13. 

(2)  Atrocious  wickedness ;  depravity. 

black  -smith,  s.  [Eng.  black;  smith.  So  named 
because  the  nature  of  his  occupation  tends  to- 
begrime  him.]  A  smith  who  works  in  iron. 

"Then,  with  a  smile  of  content,  thus  answered  Basil 
the  blacksmith.1'  Longfellow:  Evangeline,  ii.  2. 

black  -stone,  black  stane,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  black; 
stone  (Scotch  stane).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Gen. :  A  stone  of  a  black  color. 
*2.  Specialty: 

(1)  The  designation  formerly  given  to   a  dark- 
colored  stone,  used  in  some  of  the  Scottish  univer- 
sities as  the  seat  on  which  a  student  sat  when  being 
publicly  examined  as  to  the  progress  he  had  made 
in  his  studies  during  the  preceding  year. 

"It  is  thought  fit  that,  when  students  are  examined 
publicly  on  the  Blacksttine,  before  Lammas,  and  after 
their  return  at  Michaelmas,  they  be  examined  in  some 
questions  of  the  catechism."— Acts  Commian.  of  the  Four 
Universities,  A.  1647.  (Bower:  Hist.  Univ.  Edin.,  i.  222.) 

(2)  The  examination  itself. 

".  .  .  our  vicces  and  blackston,*,  and  had  at  Pace  our 
promotion  and  finishing  of  our  course."— Melville's  Di- 
ary; Life  of  A.  Melville,  i.  28L  (Jamieson.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Connected  with  the  blackstone  exami- 
nation— e.  g.,  blackstone  medal. 

black  -thorn,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  black,  and  thorn.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  name  for  the  Sloe,  Prunus  spi- 
nosa  or  P.  communis,  variety  Spinosa.    [SLOE.] 

"Blake  thorne  (Prunus,  P.)." — Prompt.  Part'. 
"The  blossom  on  the  blackthorn,  the  leaf  upon  the  tree." 
Tennyson:  ffew  Year's  Eve. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  blackthorn. 

"Mukhtar  Pasha  threw  himself  among  the  crowd. 
armed  with  a  formidable  blackthorn  stick."— London  Daily- 
Telegraph,  November  20,  1877.  (Erzeroum  Correspondence.} 

blackthorn  may,  s.  The  foregoing  plant,  Pru- 
nus spinosa,  L.  The  term  may  indicates  its 
resemblance  in  its  white  blossoms  to  the  May  or 
Hawthorn,  which,  however,  it  precedes  in  flower 
by  about  a  month. 

bl&ck-wSl'-U-fr,  *.  [Named  after  Elizabeth 
Blackwell,  authoress  of  an  old  herbal.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Homaliaccip  f  Homaliads).  B.  padiflora,  a  green- 
house shrub  with  flowers,  as  its  name  imports,  like 
those  of  the  Prunus  padus,  or  Bird-cherry,  was 
introduced  from  Chili  in  1827. 

black  -w6rt,  s.  [Eng.  black;  wort.]  A  local 
name  for  a  plant,  Symphytum  officinale,  L.,  the 
Comfrey,  a  valuable  remedy  iii  dysentery  and  bowel 
disorders,  and  most  useful  in  its  demulcent  and 
astringent  effects. 

black -^-top.s.  [Eng.  blacky;  and  top.]  A  name 
for  a  bird,  the  Stonechat  (Saxicola  rubicola).  The 
appellation  is  given  because  the  male  has  the  head 
and  throat  black,  and  the  female  has  also  some 
brownish-black  on  the  head.  [BLACK-TOP.] 

blad,  s.    [BLAND.]    (Scotch.) 

*blad  -ap-ple  (pie  as  pel),  s.  [From  O.  Eng. 
blad;  A.  S.  blced=i\  blade,  a  leaf  (?) :  and  appel= 
apple.]  An  old  name  for  the  Cactus  (q.  v.). 

*blad  -$-rIe,  s.  [A.  S.  blceddre=n  bladder  (7).J 
Moral  hollo wness. 

"Bot  allace  it  is  festered  securitie,  the  inward  heart  is 
full  of  bladnrie,  quhilk  blwlarie  shal  bring  sik  terrors  in 
the  end  with  it,  that  it  shal  multiply  thy  torments." — 
Bruce;  Eleven  Sermons  (ed.  1591).  (Jamitson.) 

*bladde,  s.  [BLADE.]  (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  620.) 
blad-der,  *blad-er,  *bled-der,  *bled-dere, 
*bled-dir,  *bled-dyr,  *blose,  *bled-dre,  *blad- 
re,  s.  &  o.  [A.  S.  blceddre,  blcedre  =  a  bladder,  a 
pustule,  a  bhst;  Icel.  bladra;  Sw,  bladdra;  Dan. 
blcere ;  Dut.  blaar;  N.  H.  Ger.  blnitcr=&.  wheal,  a 
pimple;  O.  H.  Ger.  plrttra=n  bladder.  From  A.  S. 
bleed  =  a  blowing,  a  blast;  blairan,  bJcewan=to 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     wg,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,     p6t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     as,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


bladder-angling 


blow.  Icel.  blt?r=fi  breeze:  \Vel.  pledren:  Lat. 
Jlatus=a  blowing.  Compare  also  Dut.  hlaas;  Ger. 
blase =  a  bladder;  Sw.  ttlatta ;  Icel.  blasa ;  Dan. 
blu'se;  Dut.  blasen;  Mceso-Goth.  blesan=to  blow.] 
[BLOW,  BLAST.] 

A.  As  substantive : 
Literally: 

1.  Ord.  Lang,  and  Animal  Physio!.: 

(1)  A  membranous  bag  in  man  and  the  higher 
animals,  designed  for  the  reception  of  the  urine, 
as  it  is  secreted  by  the  kidneys.    This,  being  the  most 
important  structure  9f  the  kind  in  the  frame,  is 
called,  by  way  of  prominence, the  bladder ;  any  other 
one  is  distinguished  from  it  by  a  word  prefixed,  as 
the  gall-bladder  (q.  v.). 

"  The  bladder  should  be  made  of  a  membranous  sub- 
stance, and  extremely  dilatable  for  receiving  and  con- 
taining the  urine,  till  an  opportunity  of  emptying  it." — 
Ray. 

IT  The  bladder  of  an  ox,  a  sheep,  &c.,  when  dried 
may  be  inflated  with  air,  and  used  as  a  float  for 
nets,  or  for  other  purposes.  Sometimes  its  buoy- 
ancy is  taken  advantage  of  to  keep  those  learning  to 
swim  from  sinking,  while  as  yet  they  are  unable  to 
support  themselves  unaided  in  the  water. 

"Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 
"To  swim  with  bladders  of  Philosophy." 

Rochester. 

At  other  times  a  bladder  may  be  used  as  part  of  a 
rude  wind  instniment. 

".    .    .    and  with  dance, 
And  music  of  the  bladder  and  the  bag, 
Beguile  their  woes    .    .    ." 

Coicper:  Task,  bk.  i. 

(2)  A  vesicle,    a  pustule,  a  blister,  especially  if 
filled  with  air  instead  of  pus. 

".    .    .    bladtlers  full  of  imposthume." 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  and  Cressida,  v.  1. 

2.  Bot. :  A   structure  of  a   membranous  texture 
bulged  out  or  inflated.     Used — 

m  Of  a  calyx  or  pericarp. 

(2)  Of  the  little  crested  vesicles  on  the  bases  of 
Utricularia.  [BLADDER-WORT.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Resembling  a  bladder.    Often  as  the 
first  word  in  a  compound. 

§by   means   of  a 
adder. 
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bladder-senna,  s.  The  English  name  of  Colutea, 
a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  papilionaceous 
sub-order  of  the  Legumiuosfie.  The  term  bladder  in 


blag 


bladder-angling,   s.   Anglin 
baited  book  fixed  to  an  inflated  1 


bladder-campion,  s.  A  name  given  to  a  plant, 
the  Hilene  inflata,  which  has  an  inflated  calyx.  The 
fi<  i  WITS  are  pure  white,  and  arranged  in  panicles. 

bladder-catchfly,  s.  [The  same  as  BLADDER- 
CAMPION  (q.  v.).] 

bladder-fern, 
s.  The  English 
name  of  the  fern 
genus  Cystop- 
teris.  The  veins 
are  forked,  the 
sori  roundish 
with  involucres 
fixed  at  their 
base,  and  open- 
ing by  a  free  ex- 
tremity, usually 
1  e  n  g  t  h  e  n  e  <)  . 
The  genus  is 
widely  distrib- 
uted, the  best  Bladder-fern  (Fertile  Pinna 
known  species  and  Spore), 

being  the  Brittle 

and  the  Mountain  Bladder-ferns  (d/stopterisfragilis 
and  montana).  A  third,  the  Laciniate  Bladder-fern 
(('.  alpina),  has  not  been  found  recently. 

bladder-green,  s.  A  green  color  obtained  from 
the  berries  of  a  shrub,  Rhamnus  catharticus. 

bladder-herb,  s.  A  plant  of  the  Nightshade 
family,  PhyKalis  Alkekenqi.  L.  The  name  is  given 
from  its  inflated  calyx,  whence,  strangely,  it  was 
supposed  to  be  useful  in  diseases  of  the  bladder. 
(Prior,  *c.) 

tbladder-kelp,  s.  A  seaweed,  Fucits  vesicitlosux, 
uniformly  found  upon  t  lie  coasts  of  all  hut  the  frigid 
climates.  It  is  called  also  BLADDER-WRACK  i  q.  v.) 

bladder-nut,  s. 

1.  Sing.:   The  English  name  of   Staphylea,  the 
typical  genus  of  the  order  of  plants  called  Staphylp- 
acete  (Bladder-nuts).    The  name  is  derived   from 
the  inflated  capsules.    They  have  five  stamens  and 
two  styles.    The  common  Bladder-nut  (Stuphulea 
pinnata)  is  indigenous  in  Eastern  Europe.     The 
three-leaved    Bladder-nut,   Staphylea    trifolia,   is 
found  in  this  country. 

2.  Plural.  Bladder-nuts :  Lindley's  English  name 
for  an  order  of  plants,  the  STAPHYLEACE^K  (q.  v.). 

bladder-pod,  «.  The  English  name  of  a  papilio- 
naceous plant  genus,  Physolobium. 

bladder-seed,  s.  The  English  name  of  Physo- 
spermum,  a  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants. 


dipped  in 

ft)  The 
peller. 


their  name  refers  to  the  inflation  of  the  membra- 

naceous  legumes,  and  senna  to  the  fact  that  the 

leaves    of   Colutea   arborescens,   which    grows   on        ,  ,  - 

Meunt  Vesuvius,  are  said  to  be  a  substitute  for  that    dipped  in  rowing. 

medicinal  drug. 

bladder-snout,  s.  A  name  for  a  plant,  Utricu- 
laria vulgar  is. 

bladder-tree,  s.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  an 
American  shrub  or  small  tree,  Staphylea  trifolia. 
It  is  called  also  the  Three-leaved  Bladder-nut. 
[BLADDER-XUT.] 

bladder- wort,  s.  The  English  name  of  Utricu- 
laria, a  genus  of  Scrophulariacoous  plants.  Both 
the  English  and  the  scientific  appellations  refer  to 
the  fact  that  the  leaves  bear  at  their  margins  small 
bladders, 

bladder-wrack,  s.  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
a  seaweed,  Fucits  vesiculosus,  L.,  found  on  our 

shores.      [BLADDER-KELP.] 

blad-dered,  'bledderyd,  a.  [Eug.  bladder; 
-td.] 

1.  Lit. :  Furnished  witli  bladders. 

2.  Fig. :  Inflated,  puffed  up,  of  imposing  magni- 
tude, but  light,  hollow,  and  certain,  if  punctured, 
suddenly  to  collapse. 

"They  affect  greatness  in  all  they  write,  but  it  is  a 
bladdered  greatness,  like  that  of  the  vain  man  whom 
Seneca  describes ;  an  ill  habit  of  body,  full  of  humors, 
and  swelled  with  dropsy." — DrydeH:  Dedication  of  the 
Mneid. 

*blad  -der-et,  s.    A  little  bladder. 
"  The  many  vesicles  or  bladderets." — Crooke:  Botly  of 
Man,  p.  200. 

blad   der-y1,  a.    [Eng.  bladder;  -y.] 

Botany:  Bladder-like;  viz.,  thin,  membranous. 
slightly  transparent,  and  swelling  equally  on  all 
sides,  as  if  inflated  witli  air.  Example,  the  fruit  of 
the  Bladder-senna  (q.  v.). 

blade,  *blad,  *blayd,  s.  [A.  S.  bleed,  bled= 
a  blade,  a  leaf,  a  branch,  a  twig.  O.  Icel.  bladh=a 
leaf;  Sw.  &  Dan.  blad;  Dut.  (in  compos.)  blait,  as 
scAoftrfer&/a(J=shoulder-blade ;  (N.  H.)  iGer.  blatt ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  blat.  Jamieson  and  Skeat  consider  it  to 
be  derived  from  Eng.  blow,  in  the  sense  of  bloom ; 
Wedgwood  from  bladder,  and  various  etymolo- 
gists connect  it  with  plate.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  leaf  of  any  plant. 

"  For  the  earth  bringeth  forth  fruit  of  herself ;  first 
the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the 
ear."— Mark  iv.  28. 

"...     and  the  green 

And  tender  blade,  that  fear*d  the  chilling  blast, 
Escapes  unhurt  beneath  so  warm  a  veil." 

emptier:  Task,  bk.  iv. 

(2)  The  whole  culm  and  leaves  of  a  cereal  or  other 
grass,  or  of  any  similar  plant.    Also  the  whole  of  a 
herbaceous  plant  not  in  flower  visible  above  the 
ground.    [See  quotation  under  I.,  1  (1),  supra.] 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Of  things  material:  Anything  flat  or  expanded 
with  a  sharp  edge.    Spec.— 

(a)  The  broad,  expanded,  metallic  portion  of  a 
sword,  a  knife,  or  other  cutting^  instrument  [II.  3] ; 
the  sword  or  other  instrument  itself. 

"And  of  a  swerd  ful  trenchant  was  the  blade." 

Chaucer:  Canterbury  Tales,  8,928. 
(6)  The  flat  or  expanded  portion  of  an  oar. 

(c)  The  shoulder-blade.    [II.  2.] 

"  Alcides'  lance  did  gore 
Pylemen's  shoulder  in  the  blade." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  v. 

(d)  A  commercial  name  for  the  four  large  plates 
of  shell  on  the  sides,  and  the  five  large  plates  in 
the  middle,  of  the  carapace  of  the  turtle,  which 
yield  the  best  tortoise  shell. 

(2)  Of  persons:  A  contemptuous  appellation  for 
a  self-confident,  froward,  reckless  fellow  of  doubt- 
ful morals. 

"Flush'd  with  his  wealth,  the  thoughtless  blade, 
Despis'd  frugality  and  trade." 

Cotton:  Death  and  the  Rake. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  Blade  or  lamina,  of  a  leaf:  The  expanded 
surface  of  the  loaf,  in  distinction  to  the  petiole 
from  which  it  springs. 

2.  Anat.  [BLADE-BONE,  SHOULDER-BLADE.] 

3.  Cutlery: 

(1)  The  expanded  portion  of  a  knife,  sword,  bayo- 
net, ax,  adze,  Ac.    Less   frequently  used  of  some 
instruments,  as  the  chisel  and  gouge,  which  are 
driven  endwise. 

(2)  The  web  of  a  saw. 


4.  Afjric. :  The  share  of  a  shovel-plow,  cultivator, 
or  horse-hoe. 

5.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  part  of  the  anchor-arm  which  receives  the 
palm,  forming  a  ridge  behind  the  latter. 

(2)  The  wash   of   an   oar;    that   part   which   is 


float  or  vane  of  a  paddle-wheel  or  pro- 


B.  As  adj.:  Expanded  into  a  flat  portion:  per- 
taining to  the  shoulder-blade,  as  blade-bone.  [II.  2.] 

blade-bone,  bladebone,  s.  A  popular  name  for 
the  shoulder-blade,  what  anatomists  call  the  scapu- 
lar-bone or  scapula. 

"He  fell  most  furiously  on  the  broiled  relics  of  a 
shoulder  of  mutton,  commonly  called  a  bladebone." — Pope. 

blade-fish,  s.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a  fish, 
Trichiurns  lepturus,  one  of  the  family  Cepolidae 
(Ribbon-fishes),  more  commonly  called  the  Silvery 
Hair-tail.  [TRICHIURUS.] 

blade-metal,  s.  The  metal  used  for  making 
swords  or  other  blades. 

tblade-smith,  *bladsmythe,  s.  One  who 
sharpens  swords  or  similar  weapons.  The  appella- 
tion is  not  a  common  one. 

"  Bladsmythe:  Scindifaber." — Prompt.  Parv. 
"  As  when  an  arming  sword  of  proof  w  is  made, 
Both  steele  and  iron  must  be  tempred  well: 
(For  iron  gives  the  strength  unto  the  blade, 
And  steele,  in  edge  doth  cause  it  to  excell) 
As  each  good  bltule-Kinith  by  his  art  can  tell." 

Mir.  for  Mag.,  Newton  to  the  Reader. 

tblade,  *bla-din,  *bla-dyn,  r.  t.  &  i.  [From 
blade,  s.  (q.  v.)J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  nip  the  blades  off ;  spec.,  to  do  so  from  cole- 
wort  or  any  similar  plant. 

"When  she  hadganeoutto  blade  some  kail  for  the  pat." 
—Edin.  Mag.,  September,  1818,  p.  155.  (Jamiesan.) 

2.  To  furnish  or  fit  with  a  cutting  blade. 

B.  Intransitive:  To  have  a  blade;    to  put  forth 
blades  or  leaves ;  to  sprout. 

"  As  sweet  a  plant,  as  fair  a  flower  is  faded, 
As  ever  in  the  Muses'  garden  bladed." — Fletcher. 

bla  -ded,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BLADE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  participial  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language:  Haviuga  blade  or  blades. 
Used- 

1.  Of  grass  or  any  similar  plant,  or  of  a  grass- 
covered  field, 

"  Decking  with  liquid  pearl  the  blaftrd  grass." 

Shake^i/.:  Midsummer  .V/yWs  Dream,  i.  1. 

2.  Of  the  expanded  and  generally  metallic  por- 
tion of  a  cutting  instrument. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Her. :  A  term  used  when  the  stalk  of  any  grain 
is  of  a  color  different  from  the  ear. 

2*  Min.:  A  term  applied  to  minerals,  which  on 
being  broken  present  long  flat  portions  longitudi- 
nally aggregated,  and  shaped  somewhat  like  thy 
blade  of  a  knife.  (Phillips:  Min.  Gloss.) 

S.  Carp.  (PL  Blades):  The  principal  rafters  or 
breaks  of  a  roof. 

•blad-fard,  s.    [BLAFFERE.] 

bla  -ding,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [BLADE,  r.] 

Assubst.:  Fighting. 

"  He  maketh blading  his  dailie  breakefast." — Holinshed: 
Chronicles,  i.  17. 

•olad-?,  a.  [Eng.  blad(e),  s.,  and  suff.  -i/.]  Full 
of  blades,  hence  luxurious. 

"  With  curling  moss  and  bttuly  grass  o'ergrown." — 
Dyer:  Works  (ed.  1858),  p.  228. 

*blffidh,  s.  [A.  S.  6ted=a  blast,  breath,  from 
blawan—to  blow.]  Inspiration.  (O.  Eng.  Horn., 
i.  97.)  (Stratmann.) 

•blse  dh-fsest,  o.  [A.  S.  bleed,  and  suff.  foest. 
'Eait.suS.fast.asmstedfast.l  Famous.  (Layamon, 
10,100.)  (Stratmann.) 

"blSBS.  *bles,  «.  [A.  S.  Mo*=a  blast;  M.  H.  Qer. 
bias.]  A  blast.  (Layamon,  27,818.)  (tfirafniann.) 

'blsest, «.   [BLAST,  «.] 

•blues  -ten,  v.  t.    [BLAST,  «.] 

•bias  -ten,  v.  i.    [BLEAT,  v.] 

•blaf  -f  en,  v. i.  [Dut,  6!njf<>n=stutter,  stammer.  1 
To  stammer  (?).  (Stratmann.) 

*blaf-fere,  *blaf-foorde,  *blad  fard,  «.  [O. 
Dut.  blaffaud.~\  A  stammerer,  (rrottipt.  Parv.) 
[WARLARE,  WLAFFERE.] 

fblag,  fblague,  s.  [Fr.  hiague  =  hoax.l  Nonsense. 

"The  largest,  most  inspiring  piece  of  blaijiie  manu- 
factured for  some  centuries."— Carli/lr:  Fi-*-ncli  Kefolittion, 
bk.  v.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  313. 


boil,    b6y;     pout,    jowl;    cat,     pell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -vion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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*blaids.,  8.  [Compare  A.  S.  blceddre,  bl<rdre=a 
bladder,  pustule,  or  pimple.]  An  unidentified  dis- 
ease. 

"The blaids  and  the  belly  thra— " 

Watson.-  Coll.,  Hi.  18.     (Jamieson.) 

blain,  *bla  ine,  *blSin,  *bleyn  (Enq.},  Wain, 
*lane  (Scotch), s.  [A.S.fcfe.7en=a  boil;  t>an.  blegn; 
.Uut.  blein.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

(1)  An  eruption  on  the  skin  of  one  or  more  large 
thin  vesicles,  filled  with  a  serous  or  seropurulent 
fluid.    £BtTLL^:.] 

"Itches,  blains, 

Bow  all  th'  Athenian  bosoms,  and  the  crop 
Be  general  leprosy  !  " 

Shakesp.:  Tfmon  of  Athena,  iv.  1. 

(2)  A  mark  left  by  a  wound;  the  discoloring  of 
the  skin  after  a  sore.    (Lit,  <&  fig.) 

"The  chields  of  the  world  think  our  master  cumber- 
some wares— and  that  his  corda  and  yokes  make  blains 
and  deep  sores  in  their  neck."—  Ruth:  Letters;  Epistle  16. 
(Jamieson,) 

2.  Scripture:  One  of   the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt. 
The  rendering  of  the  Hob.  abhabuoth ;  Sept.  Gr. 
nhlyktides,  phlyktainai.  Considered  to  be  the  black 
leprosy,  a  kind  of  elephantiasis.    [LEPROSY,  ELE- 
PHANTIASIS.]   But  whether  this  could  attack  cattle 
as  well  as  men  is  uncertain. 

"And  it  shall  become  small  dust  in  all  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  shall  be  a  boil  breaking  forth  with  blains 
upon  man,  and  upon  beast,  throughout  all  the  land  of 
Egypt."— Exodus  ix.  9. 

*blain,  v.  t.  [Eng.  Main,  s.]  To  raise  or  cause  a 
blain  or  sore. 

"For  blej/nynge  of  her  heles." — Pierce  the  Ploughman's 
Crede,  299. 

blaineh,  v.  t.    [BLANCH.] 

*blair,  'blare  (pr.  par.  *blairand),  v.  i.  [O.  Dot. 
blasen;  M.  H.  Ger.  blSren  =  to  weep,  to  cry,  to  cry 
aloud,  to  shriek.]  To  bleat  as  a  sheep  or  goat. 
(Scotch.) 

blair,  «.    [Dan.  6Joar=hardst6/aar  yaarn=yarn 
of  hards.]    Flax  steeped  and  laid  out  to  dry. 
bliis  -te"r,  v.  i.    [BLUSTER,  «.] 
blalt  (1),  a.    [Sw.  blott;  Dan.  blot;  Dut.  bloot- 
bare,  naked.]    Naked,  bare. 

"  In  sae  far  as  the  saull  is  forthy 
Far  worthier  than  the  blait  body, 
Many  bishops  in  ilk  realme  we  see." 

Priests  of  Peblis,  S.  P.  P.,  i.  29. 

"blait  (2),  blate,  a.  [Icel.  bleydha  =  a  craven, 
-coward ;  6 leydhi= cowardice.] 

1.  Bashful,  sheepish. 

"What  can  be  more  disagreeable  than  to  see  one,  with 
•a  stupid  impudence,  saying  and  acting  things  the  most 
shocking  among  the  polite,  or  others  (in  plain  Scots) 
hititf,  and  not  knowing  how  to  behave." — Ramsay:  Works, 

2.  Blunt,  unfeeling.    (Douglas.) 

"We  Phinicianis  nane  sa  ><l<\n  breistis  has, 
Nor  sa  fremmytlye  the  son  list  not  addres 
His  cours  thrawart  Cartage  ciete  alway." 

Doug.:  Virgil,  30,  60.    (Jamieson.) 

3.  Stupid,  simple,  easily  deceived. 

4.  Of  a  market:  Dull.    (Ross.) 

5.  Of  grain:  Backward  in  growth.    (Jamieson.) 
blait-mouit,  a.    Bashful,  sheepish  ;  ashamed  to 

open  one's  mouth.    (Jamieson.) 

blaitie-bum,  s.    A  simpleton,  stupid  fellow. 

bla  it-lie,  adv.  [Scotch  blait t  and  suff.-i«;=Eng. 
-ly.~]  Bashfully.  (Jamieson.) 

*blak,  *blake  (1),  a.  &*.    [BLACK.]    (Chaucer: 
C.  T.t  629, 900.) 
*blake  (2),  a.    [BLEAK.] 

bla  -kS-fli,  *.  [Named  after  Mr.  Martin  Blake  of 
Antigua.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Mclastomacese  (Melastomads) .  Blakea  trinervia. 
or  three-ribbed  Blakea,  when  fullgrown  has  a  num- 
ber of  slightly-pendant  branches  covered  with  rosy 
flowers.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  in 
the  West  Indies. 

bla  ke  He,  *.  [Named  after  Mr.  J.  H.  Blake; 
with  suffix  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.  .*  AD  iron  sulphate  from  Coquimbo,  but  dif- 
fering from  Coquimbite  in  possessing  regular  octa- 
hedral crystals.  Dana  considers  that  it  requires 
further  investigation. 

*bla  -ken,  *bla-kl-en,  *bld-ken,  v.  i.  [A.  S. 
blacian;  O.  Icel.  bleikja;  O.  H.  Ger.  bleichen.} 
[BLEAK.]  To  become  pale. 

"...    his  neb  bigon  to  blakien." 

Layamon:  19,799.     (Stratmann.) 

*blakln,  r.  t.    [BLACK,  v.] 
*blak   ngn,  r.  /.    [BLACKEN,  r.J 
*blak-wak,  ».    [Etymology  doubtful.]    The  bit- 
tern.   (See  oxampfe  under  BITTERN.) 


bl&  m-fc-ble,  bla  me  a-ble,  <t.  [Eng.  blame; 
able ;  Fr.  blamattle.  ]  Deserving  to  be  blamed, 
faulty,  culpable,  reprehensible. 

"Such  feelings,  though  blamable,  were  natural  and  not 
wholly  inexcusable." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

"  .  .  .  some  there  are  who  will  read  a  blameable  care- 
lessness in  the  author."— De  Quincey:  Works  (2d  ed. ).  i. 
(Preface.) 

bla  m-a-ble-neas.  bla  me-fl,-ble-ness,.*.  [Eng. 
blamable:  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  blamable 
or  culpable ;  faultiness,  reprehensibleness. 

"Scripture  mentioneth  Us  sometimes  freer  use,  than 
at  others  without  the  least  blameableness." — Whitlock: 
Manners  of  the  English,  p.  505. 

"  .  .  .  no  such  thing  as  acceptableness  to  God  when 
he  did  well,  nor  blamable  ness  when  he  did  otherwise." — 
Goodman;  Wint.  Ei\  Conference,  p.  iii. 

bla  m-a-blyS  bla  me-a-blf,  adv.  [Eng.  blam- 
ab(le);  -/>/.]  In  a  manner  to  merit  blame  or  censure, 
censurably,  reprehensibly. 

"  A  process  may  be  carried  on  against  a  person  that  is 
maliciously  or  blamably  absent,  even  to  a  definitive  sen- 
tence."— Ayliffe. 

*bla'-mak-Iftg,  s.  [From  Scotch  blae,  b*a= livid ; 
and  Eng.  making.]  The  act  of  making  livid,  or  dis- 
coloring, by  means  of  a  stroke. 

"  Conwict  f  or  the  blud-drawing,  blamaking,  and  strub- 
lens."— Aberdeen  Regist.  (1588).  (Jamieson.) 

*blame  (1),  v.  t.  [In  Dut.  blaam=to  blame,  to 
blemish.] 

1.  To  blemish. 

"Ne  blame  your  honor  with  so  shamefull  vaunt 
Of  vile  revenge." 

Spenser.-  Fairy  Queen,  U.  viii.  16. 

2.  To  injure. 

"To  Daunger  came  I  alle  ashamed, 
The  which  aforn  me  hadde  blamed." 

The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

blame  (2),  *blame,  *bla-men,  v.  /.  &  i.  [In  Fr. 
blamer;  Norm.  Fr.  blasmer;  Prov.  &  O.  Sp.  bias- 
mar;  Ital.  biasimare;  Lat.  blasphemo;  Gr.  bfas- 
phemeo,  (1)  to  speak  profanely  of  God  or  anything 
sacred :  (2)  to  speak  injuriously  or  slanderously  of 
a  man.]  [BLASPHEME.] 

A.  Transitive :  To  find  fault  with,  to  censure,  to 
express  disapproval  of.     Formerly,  it  sometimes 
had  the  preposition  of  before  the  fault. 

"  Tomoreus  he  teamed  of  inconsiderate  rashness." — 
Knolles:  History  of  the  Turks. 

Now  such  expressions  are  used  as  for,  because  of, 
on  account  of. 

"  He  ttinmt'il  Dryden/or  sneering  at  the  Hierophants  of 
Apis." — Macaulau:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iiv.' 

B.  Intransitive :  Only  in  the  expression  to  blame 
=to  be  blamed. 

If  Johnson  hesitated  whether  to  call  blame  in 
such  a  phrase  as  "  you  are  to  blame,"  an  infinitive 
of  a  verb  or  a  noun  with  such  a  construction  as  in 
the  French  a  <or£=by  wrong,  wrongfully.  He  in- 
clines to  consider  it  the  latter  one;  with  more 
reason,  Professor  Bain  and  others  regard  it  as  the 
former. 

"  He  could  not  but  feel  that,  though  others  might  have 
been  to  blame,  he  was  not  himself  blameless."— Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

IT  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  verbs  to  blame, 
to  reprove,  to  reproach,  to  upbraid,  to  censure,  and  to 
condemn:  "The  expression  of  one  s  disapprobation 
of  a  person,  or  of  that  which  he  has  done,  is  the 
common  idea  in  the  signification  of  these  terms; 
but  to  blame  expresses  less  than  to  reprove.  We 
simply  charge  with  a  fault  in  blaming;  but  in 
reproving  severity  is  mixed  with  the  charge.  Re- 
proach expresses  more  than  either;  it  is  to  blame 
acrimoniously.  .  .  .  To  blame  and  reprove  are 
the  acts  of  a  superior ;  to  reproach,  upbraid  that  of 
an  equal ;  to  censure  and  condemn  leave  the  relative 
condition  of  the  agent  and  the  sufferer  undefined. 
Masters  blame  or  reprove  their  servants ;  parents, 
their  children ;  friends  and  acquaintances  reproach 
and  upbraid  each  other ;  persons  of  all  conditions 
may  censure  or  be  censured,  condemn  or  be  con- 
demned, according  to  circumstances.  .  .  .  Blame 
and  reproof  are  dealt  out  on  every  ordinary  occa- 
sion ;  reproach,  aud  upbraid  respect  personal  mat- 
ters, and  always  that  which  affects  the  moral 
character;  censure  and  condemnation  are  provoked 
by  faults  and  misconductof  different  descriptions." 
Blame,  reproach,  upbraid,  and  condemn  may  be 
applied  to  ourselves;  reproof  and  censure  are  ap- 
plied to  others ;  we  blame  ourselves  for  acts  of 
imprudence ;  our  consciences  reproach  us  for  our 
weaknesses,  and  upbraid  or  condemn  us  for  our 
sins.  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*blame  (1),  *.  [From  O.  Eng.  blame  (1),  v.  (q.  v.)] 
Injury,  hurt. 

"His  toward  peril),  and  untoward  blame, 
Which  by  that  new  rencounter  he  should  reare." 
Spenser.-  Fairy  Queen,  III.  i.  9. 


blame  Oil.*.  [Fr.  blame;  Prov.  blamne;  O.  Sp. 
blasnio;  Ital.  biuftimv;  Lat.  hlasnhemia :  (ir.  bla.s- 
phcmia=(\)  profanity,  (2)  slander.]  [  BLAME,  v. 
BLASPHEMY.] 

1.  The  act  of  censuring  any  one;  the  expression 
of  censure  for  some  fault  or  crime.    The  act  of  im- 
puting demerit  to  any  one  on  account  of  a  fault ; 
the  state  of  being  censured  or  found  fault  with. 

"They  were  insensible  to  praise  and  blame,  to  promises 
and  threats." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Anything  for  which  censure  is  expressed ;  any- 
thing   blameworthy;    demerit,  a  fault,    a    misde- 
meanor, a  crime. 

H  Often  used  in  the  phrase  "  To  lay  the  blame 
upon" — i.  e.,  to  assign .or  attribute  the  fault  to  the 
person  named  as  believing  that  he  committed  it. 
(In  this  sense  it  once  had  a  plural.) 

"They  lay  the  blame  on  the  poor  little  ones,  sometime* 
passionately  enough,  to  divert  it  from  themselves. "-Locke. 

fro  charge  the  blame  upon :  The  same  as  to  lay  the 
blame  on  (q.  v.). 

"  In  arms,  the  praise  of  success  is  shared  among  many; 
yet  the  blame  of  misadventures  is  charged  upon  one,"-' — 
Hayward. 

bla  me  a-ble,  a.    [BLAMABLE.  J 
bla  me-a-ble-ness,  s.    [BL AU A BLENESB.] 
bl&'me-t-blf,  adv.    [BLAMABLY.] 
blamed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BLAME,  v.] 

blame  ful,  tblame  -full,  a.  [Eng.  blame,  and 
full.]  Full  of  material  for  censure ;  blameworthy. 
Used— 

(1)  Of  persons. 

"Is  not  the  causer  of  these  timeless  deaths 
As  blamfful  as  the  executioner?" 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  2. 

(2)  Of  things. 

"Thy  mother  took  into  her  blameful  bed." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI,,  Part  IL,  UL  2. 

blame -ful-lyS  adr,  [Eng.  blameful,  and  -Zy  = 
like.]  In  a  blameful  manner;  so  as  to  merit  heavy 
censure. 

blame  ful  ness,  s.  [From  blameful.]  The  qual- 
ity of  being  blameful ;  tne  state  or  condition  calling 
for  severe  censure. 

blame  -less,  *blame  -lesse,  *blame  -les,  a. 
[From  Eng.  blame,  and  suff.  -less— without.]  With- 
out meriting  blame.  Used— 

(1)  Of  a  person. 

" .  .  .  that  ye  may  be  found  of  him  in  peace,  without 
spot,  and  blameless."— 2  Peter  iii.  14. 

(2)  Of  conduct  or  life. 

"  But  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  blameless 
life,  and  of  high  religious  profession." — Macaulau :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  v. 

¥  1.  Grammatical  usage: 

t(l)  It  is  sometimes,  out  rarely,  followed  by  of 
placed  before  that  with  regard  to  which  censure 
has  or  might  have  arisen.  Such  expressions  as 
"with  regard  to,"  "regarding,"  or  "respecting" 
have  now  all  but  superseded  of. 

"We  will  be  blameless  of  this  thine  oath."— Joshua  ii.  17. 

(2)  It  is  sometimes  followed  by  to  placed  before 
the  person  or  Being  who  has  no  ground  for  pro- 
nouncing censure. 

"She  found  out  the  righteous,  and  preserved  him 
blameless  unto  God."—  Wisdom  x.  5. 

11  2.  Precise  signification : 

Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  blameless,  irre- 
proachable, unblemished,  unspotted,  or  spotless ; 
" Blameless  is  less  than  irreproachable:  what  is 
blameless  is  simply  free  from  blame,  but  tuatwhich 
is  irreproachable  cannot  be  blamed^  or  have  any 
reproach  attached  to  it.  It  is  good  to  say  of  a  man 
that  he  leads  a  blameless  life,  but  it  is  a  high 
encomium  to  say  that  he  leads  an  irreproachable 
life :  the  former  is  but  the  negative  praise  of  one 
who  is  known  only  for  his  harmlessnoss;  the  latter 
is  the  positive  commendation  of  a  man  who  is  well 
known  for  his  integrity  in  the  different  relations  of 
society.  Unblemished  and  unspotted  are 'applicable 
to  many  objects,  besides  that  of  personal  conduct; 
and  when  applied  to  this,  their  original  meaning 
sufficiently  points  out  their  use  in  distinction  from 
the  two  former.  We  may  say  of  a  man  that  he  has 
an  irreproachable  or  an  unblemished  reputation, 
and  unspotted  or  spotless  purity  of  life."  (Crabb: 
Eng,  Synon.) 

blame '-iSss-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  blameless;  -ly.]  In 
a  blameless  manner,  innocently;  without  being 
worthy  of  censure. 

"...  with  that  conviction  against  which  he  cannot 
blamelessly,  without  pertinacy,  hold  out,  .  .  ." — Ham- 
mond. 

blame  less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  bUtmtlc&s;  -ness.'} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  blameless ;  innocence. 
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bl&  -m8r,  *bla-mere  (pi.  blame™,  *blameris),  «. 
£Eng.  blam(e)  ;  -er.]  One  who  blames  or  censures  ; 
a  censurer. 

"...     who,  mistaught 

By  Warners  of  the  times  they  marr'd,  hath  sought 
Virtues  in  corners."  Donne. 

blame-w8r'-thl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  blameworthy, 
and  -ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  meriting  blame  ; 
«ulpability. 

"  Praise  and  blame  express  what  actually  are,  praise- 
worthiness  and  blamctcorthiness  what  naturally  ought  to 
be,  the  sentiments  of  other  people  with  regard  to  our 
character  and  conduct."  —  A.  Smith:  Theory  of  Mor.  Sent., 
P.  3,  ch.  3. 

blame  -wor-thf,  a.  [Eng.  blame;  worthy.] 
Worthy  or  deserving  of  blame  ;  censurable,  culpa- 
ble. 

"Although  the  same  should  be  blameworthy,  yet  this 
Age  hath  forborne  to  incur  the  danger  of  any  such 
blame."  —  Hooker. 

bla   ming,  'bla-myng,  'blam-ynge,  pr.  par. 

ifBLAME,  r.J 

*blan,  pret.  of  v.  [BLIN.]  (Sir  Ferumbras  (ed. 
Herrtage),  1,625.)  (Gawain  (t  Gol.,  iv.  17.) 

*blan,  *.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  blanc.] 
{BLANK,  B.,  II.  2.]  A  coin. 

"King  Henry  [the  6th]  caused  a  piece  to  be  stamped 
•called  a  salus  .  .  ,  and  blans  of  eight  pence  a  piece." 
—Stove.-  Chronicle,  8.  a.  1,423. 

'blanc,  a.    [BLANK.] 

blan  -card  (Eng.},  blanch  -ard  (Scotch),  «.  [In 
Ger.  blankard;  FT.blanchard;  from  b£anc=white. 
"Tho  name  is  given  because  the  thread  of  which  it  is 
woven  is  half  bleached  before  being  used.]  A  kind 
of  linen  cloth  manufactured  in  Normandy.  It  is 
made  of  half-bleached  thread. 

blanch,  blanche,  a.  &  s.  [From  Fr.  blanc  (m.), 
Blanche  (f.)=white.J  [BLANK.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 
Per.;  White. 

"  Nor  who,  in  field  or  foray  slack, 
Saw  the  blanche  lion  e'er  fall  black?" 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  27. 

B.  Ai  substantive  : 

Scots  Law:  The  mode  of  tenure  by  what  is 
•denominated  blanch  form,  or  by  the  payment  of  a 
small  duty  in  money  or  otherwise. 

"To  be  halden  of  ws  and  oure  successouris  in  fre 
Aarony  and  fre  blanche  nochtwithstanding  ony  oure  actis 
•or  statutis  maid  or  to  be  maid  contrare  the  ratificatioun  of 
•charteris  of  bldnchis  or  tallies,  "  4c.  —  Acts  James  V., 
1640  (ed.  1814),  p.  379.  (Jamieson.) 

blanch-farm,  blanch-ferm,  a. 

Law  :  "  White  rent  "  (in  Lat.  reditus  albus)  ;  rent 
anciently  paid  in  white  money,  that  is,  in  silver,  as 
•contradistinguished  from  rents  reserved  in  work, 
grain,  &c.,  one  of  these  last  being  called  black  maile 
(in  Lat.  reditus  niger).  (Blackstone:  Comment., 
bk.  ii.  3.) 

'blanch-firm  (pi.  blanch  flrmes)  ,  s. 

Law  :  An  arrangement  formerly  very  common, 
by  which  the  purchaser  of  crown  rents  had  "  deal- 
•bare  firmam  (lit.=to  whitewash  or  whiten  the  fee 
or  purchase-money),  that  is,  have  any  base  coin 
which  ho  tendered,  or  any  one  worn  below  the 
proper  weight,  melted  down  and  valued  according 
to  the  amount  of  standard  silver  which  it  con- 
tained ;  or  if  he  desired  to  escape  such  an  ordeal, 
he  had  to  pay  twelve  pence  per  pound  beyond  the 
nominal  purchase-money. 

blanch  (i),  *blan'-chln,  'blan'-chyn,  'blaun'- 
ChjFn,  v.t.k  i.  [Fr.  blanchir  ;  from  6la)ic=white  ; 
Prov.  blanchir,  blanquir;  Sp.  blanguear;  Port. 
jiranquear;  Ital.  imbiancare=to  whiten.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  To  take  nut  the  color  from  anything  and  leave 
it  white  ;  to  whiten,  as  the  hair  or  cheeks  by  fear  or 
sorrow. 

"For  deadly  fear  can  time  outgo, 
And  blanch  at  once  the  hair." 

Scott:  Marmion,  i.  28. 

"  But  thinking  on  an  absent  wife 
Will  blanch  a  faithful  cheek." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  i.  13. 

(2)  To  strip  or  peel.    (Used  of  fruits  possessed  of 
'husks,  specially  of  almonds,  walnuts,  &c.,  the  inside 
•of  which  is  white.) 

(3)  To  scald  or  parboil  for  the  purpose  of  whiten- 
ing, as  in  the  case  of  meat,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  fruit 
•or  vegetables,  to  remove  the  hulls  or  skins. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  To  cause  to  lose  its  original  appearance  of 
dark  turpitude  and  look  morally  white  or  pure. 

"And  sin's  black  dye  seems  blanch'd  by  age  to  virtue." 

Dryden. 


(2)  To  represent  things  more  favorably  than  truth 
will  warrant  ;  to  whitewash  ;  to  flatter. 

"  .    .    .    nor  fits  it,  or  in  warre, 

Or  in  affaires  of  court,  a  man  imploid  in  public  case, 

To  blanch  things  further  than  their  truth,  or  natter  any 
powre."  Chapman:  //.  ix. 

II.  Gardening  :  To  whiten  by  excluding  the  light, 
the  green  color  of  plants  not  being  acquired  unless 
light  fall  upon  them  during  the  period  of  their 
growth.  The  stalks  or  leaves  of  plants  may  be 
blanched  by  earthing  them  up  or  tying  them 
together. 

B.  Intrani,  :  To  lose  color  ;  to  become  white. 

If  To  whiten  properly  signifies  to  put  a  coat  of 
white  paint  over  something  previously  of  another 
color,  while  the  verb  to  blanch  is  used  when  without 
such  external  appliance  white  is  produced  by  the 
gradual  or  sudden  removal  of  the  original  darker 
or  brighter  color. 

'blanch  (2),  r.  t.  &  i.    [BLENCH  (2).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  blink,  to  slur  over,  to  shirk,  to  evade,  to 
avoid,  to  turn  aside  from,  to  pass  by.  [BLENCH  (2).] 
Used— 

(a)  Of  a  place  or  anything  similar. 
"I  "suppose  you  will  not  blanch  Paris  on  your  way."  — 
Reliquiae  Wottoniana,  p.  343. 

(6)  Of  danger  or  anything  similar. 

"The  judges  of  that  time  thought  it  was  a  dangerous 
thing  to  admit  Ifs  and  Anas  to  qualifie  the  words  of  trea- 
son, whereby  every  man  might  expresse  his  malice  and 
blanch  his  danger."  —  Bacon:  Henry  VII.,  p.  134. 

2.  To  shirk  the  disc-ission  of,  to  take  for  granted. 
"  Yon  are  not  transported,  in  an  action  that  warms  the 

blood  and  is  appearing  holy,  to  blanch  or  take  for  admit- 
ted the  point  of  lawfulness."  —  Bacon. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  practice  reticence,  purposely  to 
avoid  taking  notice. 

"Optimi  consiliarii  mortal.-  books  will  speak  plain 
when  counsellors  blanch."  —  Bacon. 

blanch,  «.  Ore  when  not  in  masses,  but  inti- 
mately mixed  with  other  materials. 

blanche,  a.    [BLANCH.] 

blanche  fevere,  a.  [Norm.  Fr.fievres  blanches.] 
The  green  sickness  :  a  menstrual  irregularity  which 
affects  girls  and  young_  women  (chlorosis)  ;  so  called 
because  it  induces  in  its  subjects  a  ghastly,  pallid 
complexion.  (Chaucer.) 

blanched,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BLANCH  (1).] 

As  participial  adjective  :  Whitened,  white.  Used  — 

(1)  Lit.  :  Of  material  things. 

"  Albeit  the  blanched  locks  below 
Were  white  as  Dinlay's  spotless  snow." 

Scott:  Lat  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  9. 

(2)  Fig.  :  Of  things  not  material. 

"  The  laws  of  marriage  character'^  in  gold 
Upon  the  blanched  tablets  of  her  heart." 

Tennyson:   Isabel. 

blanched  almonds,  s.  pi.  Almonds  made  white 
by  having  the  external  colored  epidermis  of  the 
fruit  peeled  off.  [BLANCH,  A.,  I.  2.] 

"  Their  suppers  may  be  bisket,  raisins  of  the  sun,  and  a 
few  blanched  almonds."  —  Wiseman. 

blanched  copper,  s. 

Metal.  :  An  alloy  composed  of  copper,  8  oz.,  and 
Vt  oz.  of  neutral  arsenical  salt,  fused  together  under 
a  flux  of  calcined  borax,  charcoal-dust,  and  fine 
powdered  glass.  Tin  or  zinc  is  added  in  the  white 
tombac  of  the  East  Indies  —  mock  silver.  (Knight.) 

blanch-Sr  (1),  «.  [From  blanch  (1),  v.  (q.  v.)] 
A  person  who  or  a  thing  which  blanches  or  whitens. 

blanch-Sr  (2),  «.  [From  blanch  (2),  v.  (q.  v.).] 
One  who  frightens  any  person  or  any  animal. 

"...  and  Gynecia,  a  blancher,  which  kept  the  dear- 
est deer  from  her."  —  Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  i. 

'blanchet,  s.  [O.  Fr.  blanchet.]  A  kind  of 
paint  (t). 

"Heo  smuried  heom  mid  blanchet."  —  Old  Eng.  Hani., 
i.  63. 

blanfh-Im  -e-ter,  s.  [From  Eng.  blanch  (1),  t-., 
and  Or.  metron=a  measure.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  bleaching  power  of  a  chloride. 
[CHLOEIMETEE.] 

blanch'-Ing  (l),  'blanchynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  a. 
[BLANCH  (!),«.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial 
adjective:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of   making  white;    the 
state  of  being  made  white. 

"Blanchynge  of  almondys  or  other  lyke:  Dealbacin, 
decorticacio."  —  Prompt.  Parv. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Coining  :  An  operation  performed  on  plancheN 
or  pieces  of  silver  to  give  them  the  requisite  luster. 


2.  Metal.  .'  The  tinning  of  copper  or  iron. 

3.  Hortic.  :  The  act  or  process  of  making  a  plant 
white  by  growing  it  in  a  dark  place. 

blanchlng-llquor,  s.  A  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime  used  for  bleaching  purposes.  It  is  called  by 
workmen  chemic. 

'blanch  -Ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.  [BLANCH 
(2),  r.] 

•blan  -9ls,  «.  pi.  [From  Fr.  6/aitc=white  (T).] 
Ornaments  worn  by  those  who  represented  Moors 
at  a  pageant  exhibited  in  Edinburgh  in  1590. 
(Jamieson.) 

"Thair  heids  wer  garnisht  gallandlie, 
With  costly  crancis  maid  of  gold; 
Braid  blancis  hung  aboue  thair  eis, 
With  jewels  of  all  histories." 

Watson:  Coll.,  ii.  10.    (Jamieson.) 

'blanck,  v.  t.  [BLANCH.]  To  put  out  of  coun- 
tenance. [For  example  see  BLANCHED.] 

»blanck-ed,  'blanclrt,  'blanck,  pa.  par. 
[BLANCH,  «.,  I.] 

"Th1  old  woman  woxhalf  blanck  those  wordes  to  heare." 
.Spenser-  Fairy  Queen,  m.,  lii.  17. 

IT  In  the  glossary  to  the  Globe  edition  of  Spenser 
the  word  given  is  blanckt  with  a  reference  to  the 
passage  quoted. 

blanc  mange  (pron.  bla-mange),tblanc-man- 
ger,  blank-man  -  ger,  *.  [Fr.  blanc-manger  ;  t  rom 
blanc=  white,  and  mara9er=food  ;  manger=to  eat.] 

Cookery  : 

*1.  Of  the  forms  blank-manger  and  blanc-manger: 
A  dish  composed  of  fowl,  &c.  (Tyrwhit:  Gloss,  to 
Chaucer.)  Some  compound  of  capon  minced  with 
cream,  sugar,  and  flour  (Gloss,  to  Chaucer  (ed' 
Morris),  1879). 

"  For  blank-manger  that  made  he  with  the  beete."— 
CAaucer:  Canterbury  Tales,  Prol.  387. 

2.  A  preparation  of  dissolved  isinglass  orsea-mosa 
with  sugar,  cinnamon,  &c.,  boiled  into  a  gelatinous 

mass. 

bland,  a.  [In  Sp.  &  Ital.  blando;  from  Lat. 
bl<ntdiis=(l)  smooth,  smooth-tongued,  flattering, 
caressing,  (2)  (of  things)  alluring.] 

A.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Mild,  soft,  gentle.     Used  —  • 

(1)  Of  a  person  or  his  temper. 

"  His  demeanor  was  singularly  pleasing,  his  person 
handsome,  his  temper  bland."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xii. 

(2)  Of  words'or  deeds,  especially  the  former. 

"In  her  face  excuse 

Came,  prologue  and  apology,  too  prompt  ; 
Which,  with  bland  words  at  will,  sne  thus  address*  d." 
Milton:  Paradise  Lost,  bk.  ix. 

(3)  Of  the  soft  gentle  action  of  air  or  other  things 
inanimate. 

"  An  even  calm 

Perpetual  reign'  d,  save  what  the  zephyrs  bland 
Breath'd  o'er  the  blue  expanse."  Thomson. 

B.  Sot.  :  Fair,  beautiful,  as  Mesembryanthemum 
blandum.    [BLONDE.] 

'bland  (1),  «.  [A.  S.  bland,  blond=a  mixture;  0. 
Icel.  bland.]  A  mixture. 

11  ...  in  bland  together."  —  Allit.  Rom.  of  Alexander 
(ed.  Stevenson),  2,786.  (Stratmann.) 

'bland  (2),  s.  [In  O.  Sw.  bliant-&  precious  gar- 
ment among  the  ancients  ;  Low  Lat.  blanda=a  rich 
garment  adorned  with  purple.  Jamieson  thinks  it 
meant  a  rich  garment.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  misprint 
for  6ran<J=sword.] 

"  Na  bere  bnklar,  nor  bland." 

lUaitland:  Poems,  p.  359.    (Jamfeson.) 

*blan-da  -tion,  s.  [From  Lat.  blandior=to  flat- 
ter, to  soothe  ;  6(and«8=bland.]  [BLAND.]  Flattery. 

"  One  who  flattered  Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely,  with 
this  blandation."  —  Camden:  Remains. 

•bland  -ed,  a.    [BLENDED.] 

"  Blanded  bear,  or  raromel,  as  the  country  people  hero 
call  it,  is  the  produce  of  barley  and  common  bear  sown  in 
a  mixed  state.  These  are  distinguished  chiefly  by  the 
structure  of  the  ear;  the  barley  having  only  two  rows  of 
grain,  and  the  common  bear  six."  —  P.  Starkinch:  Fife, 
Statist.  Ace.,  xii.  631.  (Jamieson.  ) 

*blan-den,  v.  t.  [Fr.  blandir.]  To  blandish. 
(Shoreh.,  73.)  (Stratmann.) 

blan  -d§r,  v.  t.  [From  Dan.  blande;  IceLblanda 
=to  mix,  to  mingle.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  diffuse,  disperse  by  scattering  thinly 
over  a  certain  area.    (Now  only  in  Fife.)    (Jamie- 
son.) 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  To  circulate  a  report,  especially  one  injurious 
to  others.    (Jamieson.  ) 

(2)  To  introduce  an  element  of  untruth  into  suck 
scandalous  report.    (Janiieson.) 

bland-for'-dl-a,  «.  [Named  after  George,  Mar- 
quis of  Blandford,  son  of  the  second  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  a  lover  of  plants.] 


.boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     c.hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
'Clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  -----  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


blandiloquence 

Botany:  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Liliaceee  and  the  section  Hemerocallideee.  The 
species  B.  nobilis,  or  Noble,  and  B.  grandijlora,  or 
Large-flowered  Blandfordia,  are  fine  liliaceous 
plants  from  Australia. 

*blan-dil -6-quen96,  s.  [Lai.  blandiloquentia; 
from  blandiloquens  (adj.)  =  speaking  flatteringly 
or  soothingly :  blandus  =  bland,  and  loquor  —  to 
Bpeak.]  Soft,  mild,  flattering,  soothing  speech. 

*bl&n  -dl-ment,  s.  [BLANDISHMENT.]  Blandish- 
ment. 

"  That  they  entice  nor  allure  no  man  with  suasions  and 
blandiments  to  take  the  religion  upon  him."— Iiijunct ions 
totheXonast.  temp.  Henry  VIII.  Burnet,  vol.  i.  App. 

bl&n'-dlslL,  *blan'-dlse,  *blan  -dls-^n,  r.  t. 
[From  O.  Fr.  blandissant,  pr.  par.  of  blandir.  In 
Prov.  &  O.  Sp.  blandir;  Ital.  blandire;  from  Lat, 
blandior=to  flatter,  to  soothe;  blandus  =  bland.] 
[BLAND.] 

1.  With  a  person  for  the  nominative:  To  speak 
softly  and  lovingly  to  any  one,  to  caress ;  to  flatter 
or  soothe  one  by  soft,  affectionate  words  or  deeds. 

"If  he  flater  or  blandise  more  than  him  ought  for  any 
neceasitee  (in  certain  he  doth  sinne)." — Chaucer:  The 
Peraones  Tale. 

2.  With  a  thing  for  the  nominative:  To  soothe,  to 
tranquilize  through  the  operation  of  natural  causes. 

"In  former  days  a  country  life, 

For  so  time-honor1  (1  poets  sing, 
Free  from  anxiety  and  strife, 
Was  blandish' d  by  perpetual  spring." 

Cooper;  The  Retreat  of  Aristippus,  Ep.  1. 

bl an  -dished,  pa.par.  &  a.    [BLANDISH,  u.] 

"Must'ring  all  her  wiles, 
With  blandish' d  parleys,  feminine  assaults." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes. 

blfcn'-dlsh-er,  s.  [Eng.  blandish ;  -er.]  One  who 
blandishes ;  one  who  addresses  another  with  soft, 
loving  speeches.  (Cotgrave,  Sherwood,  c&c.) 

blin'-dlsh-Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.     [BLANDISH,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial  ad- 
jective;  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb. 

C.  As  substantive :  A  blandishment. 

"  But  double-hearted  friends,  whose  blandishings 
Tickle  our  ears  but  sting  our  bosoms,  are 
Those  dangerous  Syrens,  whose  sweet  maiden  face 
IB  only  mortal  treason's  burnish' d  glass." 

Beaumont:  Psyche,  vi.  3. 

blin  -dish-merit,  s.  [Eng.  blandish;  -ment.  In 
Ital.  blandimento ;  Lat.  blandimentum  and  blan- 
Clitia;  from  blandior.}  [BLANDISH.] 

1.  The  act  of  expressing  fondness  for  any  one  by 
soft  words  or  gestures. 

"He  was  both  well  and  fair  spoken,  and  would  use 
rtrange  sweetness  and  blandishment  of  words,  where  he 
desired  to  effect  or  persuade  anything  that  he  took  to 
heart."— Bacon. 

2.  Generally  inplur. :  Words  or  gestures  designed 
as  the  expression  of  real  fondness  or  insincerely 
offered  with  some  personal  object  in  view.    Such 
an  object  may  be — 

(a)  To  gain  the  heart  of  some  one  belonging  to 
the  opposite  sex. 

"  But  now,  attacked  by  roya  smiles,  by  female  blandish- 
ments, .  .  ." — Ufacaulay;  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

(6)  To  gain  one's  support  in  political  or  other  im- 
portant matters. 

3.  Those  amenities  and  courtesies  which  render 
Jife  pleasant  and  enjoyable. 

"  Neither  royal  blandishments  nor  promises  of  valuable 
preferment  had  been  spared."—  Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
Hi. 

"  When  all  the  blandishments  of  life  are  pone 
The  coward  sneaks  to  death,  the  brave  live  on." 

Dr.  George  Sewell. 

bland  -1?,  adv.    [Eng.  bland;  -ly,] 

Of  speech:  Gently,  politely,  placidly,  without 
risible  excitement. 

blind -ness,  s.  [Eng.  bland;  -ness.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  bland.  (Chalmers.) 

•blane,  s.    [BLAIN.]    (Scotch.) 

Wink,  »bla  nke,  'blanck,  "blancke,  »bl5  nke, 
tblanc,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.,  Fr.  &  Prov.  blanc.  Compare 
also  A.  8.  blanca,  6to/ica=agray  horse;  Sp.  bianco; 
Port,  branco;  Ital.  bianco.  In  Sw.  blankett=& 
blankbond;  Dan.  6(anfc=bright,  shining,  polished, 
white  as  a  naked  sword;  blanket=a  blank;  Dut. 
blank,  as  adj.=white,  fair,  clean,  blank ;  as  subst.= 
a  blank;  (N.  H.)  Qer.  blank,  blanche=(l)  white,  (2) 
lustrous,  bright;  blinken=to  gleam,  sparkle,  or 
glisten.] 

A.  As  adjective ; 

Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally:  Void  of  color  or  empty  in  other 
respects. 
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(1)  White,  pale,  as  if  with  its  color  extracted. 
Used— 

(a)  Of  things  wholly  material: 

".  .  .  of  colnmby  blank  and  blew." — Gate.  Dtmglas: 
^Sneid,  xii.  118.  (Skeat:  Eng.  Liter.) 

"To  the  Wan*:  moon 
Her  office  they  prescribed;    .    .    ." 

lUilton:  Paradise  Lost,  bk.  x. 

(6)  Of  the  human  countenance :  Pale  with  anxiety 
or  fear,  remorse;  or  intense  anger. 

(2)  Empty,  void,  yacant.     Used — 

(a)  Of  paper :  Without  writing,  either  because  all 
marks  of  ink  or  other  writing  material  have  been 
effaced,  or  because  they  have  never  been  present. 

"  Upon  the  debtor  Bide  I  find  innumerable  articles; 
but,  upon  the  creditor  side,  little  more  than  blank  paper." 
— Addison. 

(b)  Of  a  space  of  any  kind :  With  no  person  or 
thing  in  it. 

"  Not  one  eftsoons  in  view  was  to  be  fonnd, 
But  every  manstroll'd  off  his  own  glad  way; 
Wide  o'er  this  ample  court's  blank  area." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  29. 

(c)  Of  a  cartridge :  Having  no  ball  in  it.  [BL  ANK- 

CARTBIDGE.] 

(d)  Of  a  season:  Void  of  leaves  and  vegetation 
generally ;  waste,  dreary. 

"  And,  with  this  change,  sharp  air  and  falling  leaves, 
Foretelling  total  winter,  blank  and  cold." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

(e)  Of  poetry:  Void  of   rhyme,   without  rhyme. 
[BLANK-VERSE.] 

(f)  Of  the  human   mind:   Ignorant,    vacant   of 
knowledge  or  of  thought. 

"Wide,  sluggish,  blank;  and  ignorant,  and  strange  ; 
Proclaiming  boldly  that  they  never  drew." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

2.  Figurat.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  I.  1.  (1) 
and  (2).  , 

(1)  Corresponding  to  I.  1.  (1).    Of  persons:  Per- 
plexed, distressed,  dispirited,  confused,  depressed, 
crushed  in  spirit. 

"There,  without  sign  of  boast,  or  sign  of  joy, 
Solicitous  and  blank,  he  thus  began." 

Milton:  Paradise  Regained,  bk.  ii. 

(2)  Corresponding  to  I.  1.  (2).    Of  things:  Unre- 
lieved, complete,  thorough,  entire,  perfect. 

"  But  now  no  face  divine  contentment  wears, 
'Tis  all  blank  sadness  or  continual  fears." 

Pope:  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  148. 
B.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Of  things  material : 

(1)  A  certain  portion  of  a  paper  which  remains 
white,  either  because  it  has  never  been  written 
upon  or  because  the  writing  on  it  has  been  erased. 
Used- 

(a)  Gen. :  Of  any  written  or  printed  document. 
"I  cannot  write  a  paper  full,  as  I  used  to  do,  and  yet  I 

will  not  forgive  a  blank  of  half  an  inch  from  you." — Swift. 

(b)  Spec.:  Of  a  map  on  which  few  places  are 
marked. 

"The  map  of  the  world  ceases  to  be  a  blank."— Darwin: 
Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  xxi. 

(2)  The  white  mark  in  the  center  of  a  butt  at 
which  archers  aimed;  a  mark  at  which  cannon  are 
discharged. 

"Slander, 

Whose  whisper  o'er  the  world's  diameter, 
As  level  as  the  cannon  to  his  blank, 
Transports  its  poison'd  shot." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  1. 

3)  Anything  void,  empty,  without  reference  to  its 
.lor. 

(4)  That  which  has  proved  ineffective  for  its  pri- 
mary purpose ;  spec.,  a  lottery-ticket  which  has  not 
succeeded  in  drawing  a  prize. 

"...    it's  lots  to  blanks, 
My  name  hath  touched  your  ears    .    .    ." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  v.  2. 

2.  Of  things  not  material : 

(1)  Of  a  person:  One  called  a  man  but  without 
manly  qualities,  or  for  the  moment  unmanned. 

"She has  left  him 
The  blank  of  what  he  was  ; 

I  tell  thee,  eunuch,  she  has  quite  unmann'd  him." 

Dryden. 

(2)  Of  the  thoughts,  the  mind,  the  life,  or  anything 
similar:  A  thing  or  things  unoccupied. 

"  For  him,  I  think  not  on  him;  for  his  thoughts, 
Would  they  were  blanks,  rather  than  fill'd  with  me." 
Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Sight,  iii.  1. 

"Life  may  be  one  great  blank,  which,  though  not 
blotted  with  sin,  is  yet  without  any  characters  of  grace 
or  virtue." — Rogers. 

(3)  The  range  of  a  jprojectile;  spec.,  the  point- 
blank  range.    [POINT  BLANK.] 

"  I  have  spoken  for  you  all  my  best, 
And  stood  within  the  blank  of  his  displeasure, 
For  my  free  speech."          Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  t. 


blank-door 

(4)  Thesameas  BLANK-VEKSE  (q.  v.).    (Poetic.) 
"  Sir,  you've  in  such  neat  poetry  gather'd  a  kiss, 
That  if  I  had  but  five  lines  of  that  number 
Such  pretty  begging  blanks,  I  should  commend 
Your  forehead  or  your  cheeks,  and  kiss  you.  too." 

Beaumont  <£•  Fletcher:  Philaster,  ii.  1. 
II.  Technically: 
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they  pleased ;  their  own  conscience  being  thus  the 
measure  of  the  exactions  they  were  permitted  to 
make  from  the  unhappy  people.  Blanks  were  called 
also  BLANK-CHABTERS  (q.  v.). 

"And  daily  new  exactions  are  devised; 
As  blanks,  benevolences,  and  I  wot  not  what." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  ii.  1. 

2.  Numismatics: 

(1)  A  kind  of  white  or  silver  money  of  base  alloy, 
coined  by  Henry  V.  in  the  parts  of  France  tempo- 
rarily subject  to  England.    It  was  in  value  about 
8d.  sterling  (16  cents). 

"Have  you  any  money?  he  answered,  not  a  blanck." 
Oayton's  Fest.  .V.,  p.  9. 

(2)  A   small   copper   coin    formerly   current    in 
France,  value  five  deniers  Tournois. 

"The  Minteof  Parts  in  Fraunce. 
5  tomes  is  a  blancke. 
3  blanckes  is  a  shilling; 
20  shilling  is  a  ponnde." 

The  Post  of  the  World  (1576),  p.  86. 

3.  Metal-working:   A  piece  of  metal  brought  to 
the  required  shape  and  ready  for  the  finishing  oper- 
ation, whatever  it  may  be.    Specially— 

(a)  A  planchet  of  metal,  weighed,  tested,  ana 
milled,  is  a  blank  ready  for  the  die-press,  whicb 
converts  it  into  a  coin. 

(6)  A  strip  of  softened  steel  made  into  the  required 
shape  is  a  blank,  which  cutting  and  tempering  trans- 
form into  a  file. 

(c)  A  piece  of  iron  with  a  flaring  head,  and  other- 
wise properly  shaped  ready  for  nicking  and  thread- 
ing, is  a  screw-blank,  which  with  the  final  opera- 
tions becomes  a  screw. 

4.  Architect. :  Blank-doors  or  blank-windows  are 
imitations,  and  used  for  ornamentation  or  to  secure 
uniformity  in  the  design. 

blank-acceptance,  s.  An  acceptance  written 
on  paper  before  the  amount  to  be  paid  is  filled  in. 

blank-bar,  s. 

Law :  A  plea  in  bar,  resorted  to  in  an  action  of 
trespass,  and  designed  to  compel  the  plaintiff  to 
state  at  what  place  the  offense  was  committed.  It 
is  called  also  common  bar. 

'blank-bonds, «. 

Comm.:  Bonds  in  which  the 'creditor's  name  was 
a  blank.  The  d9cument  then  passed  from  hand  to 
hand  in  the  ordinary  course  of  commerce,  any  one 
into  whose  legal  possession  it  came  having  the  right 
to  put  in  his  name  and  sue  for  payment.  Blank- 
bonds  were  abolished  in  1696. 

blank -book,  «  The  name  given  by  bookbinders 
and  stationers  to  account  books,  etc.,  of  all  sizes 
and  for  all  purposes.  They  are  usually  ruled  and 
indexed  to  facilitate  the  correct  computation  of 
accounts  and  easy  reference  thereto. 

blank-cartridge,  s.  A  cartridge  containingpow- 
der  hut  no  ball.  It  is  used  for  firing  salutes,  for 
giving  warning  of  danger,  or  in  sham  fights. 

blank-charters,  blank  charters,  s.pl. 

1.  Law  <£  Eng.  Hist. :  The  same  as  BLANKS,  II.  1. 
(q.v.). 

"  Which  to  maintaine  my  people  were  sore  pol'd 

With  fines,  fifteens,  and  loans  by  way  of  prest, 
Blank  charters,  oaths,  and  shifts  not  known  of  old, 
For  which  the  commons  did  me  sore  detest." 

Legend  of  Richard  II.,  p.  294. 

2.  Fig. :  Authorization  to  do  what  one  likes. 

'. '  Men  do  not  stand 

In  so  ill  case,  that  God  hath  with  his  hand 
Sign'd  kings  blank-charters,  to  kill  whom  they  hate." 

Donne,  Sat.  3. 

blank-credit,  s.  An  authorized  permission  given 
to  draw  on  an  individual  or  firm  to  a  certain  amount. 

blank-cutting,  s.  &  a. 

1.  Assubst. :  The  cutting  out  of  pieces  of  metal. 

"When  the  explosion  took  place  three  of  the  men  en- 
gaged in  blank-cutting  were  blown  through  the  roof." — 
Richmond  Dispatch. 

2.  As  adj.:   Used  in  the  sense  given  infra;  as,  a 
blank-cutting  machine. 

^  Blank-cutting  Machine.  Afetal-workinij :  A  ma- 
chine for  cutting  out  pieces  of  metal  for  fabrication 
into  articles,  such  as  keys,  files,  buttons,  &c. 

blank-door,  s. 

Arch. :  An  imitation  door  in  the  side  of  a  wall  or 
building.  Of  course  it  cannot  be  opened. 


Ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    he"r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      «s,     02  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


blank-indorsement 

blank-indorsement,  s.  A  bill  or  similar  instru- 
ment in  which  the  indorsee's  name  is  omitted. 

blank-tire,  s. 

Wheelwrighting :  A  tiro  without  a  flange. 

blank-verse,  s.  A  kind  of  verse  destitute  of 
rhyme,  but  possessed  of  a  musical  rhythm.  It 
usually  has  five  feet,  each  of  two  syllables.  Mil- 
ton's Paradise  Lost  is  in  blauk-verse,  so  also  is 
Cowpor's  Task. 

"Our  blank-verse,  where  there  is  no  rhyme  to  support 
the  expression,  is  extremely  difficult  to  such  as  are  not 
masters  in  the  tongue." — Addison. 

blank-window,  s. 

Arch.:  An  imitation  window  in  a  building  with  no 
frame  or  glass,  but  designed  simply  for  symmetry. 
*bl&nk,  v.  t.    [From  blank,  a.  &  s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  Lit. :  To  render  white,  palo,  or  wan ;  to  blanch, 
by  exciting  fear,  anxiety,  jealousy,  or  other  depress- 
ing emotion. 

"An  anchor's  cheer  in  prison  be  my  scope! 
Each  opposite  that  blanks  the  face  of  joy." 

Shakesp.;  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

2.  Fig*:  To  extinguish,  to  efface,  to  annul. 

"All  former  purposes  were  blanked,  the  governor  at  a 
bay,  and  all  that  charge  lost  and  canceled."—  Spenser. 

•blanke,  a.   [BLANK.]   White. 

*blanke  plumbe.s.  White-load.  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

•"blanked,  pa.  par.    [BLANK,  t'.] 

blan-ket  (1),  *blan  -kett,  *blan'-k6tte,  *blan  - 
quet,  s.  i  adj.  [O.  Fr.  blanket;  Mod.  Fr.  blancbet 
=  a  kind  of  bombazine  fabric;  a  dimin.  of  blanc= 
white.  In  Gael,  plancaid,  plangaid;  apparently  a 
corruption  of  Eng.  blanket;  Port,  blanqueta;  only 
in  the  sense  A.  II.] 

A.  As  substanti.ee: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  coarse,  heavy,  loosely-woven,  woolen  stuff, 
usually  napped  and  sometimes  twilledt  used  for 
covering  one  when  in  bed.    Being  a  bad  conductor 
of  heat  it  prevents  tho  warmth  generated  by  the 
body  from  passing  off,  and  thus  becoming  lost. 

"Blankett:  vollon  clothe.  Lodt'x."—  Prompt.  Parv. 
"The  abilities  of  man  must  fall  short  on  one  side  or 
Other,  like  too  scanty  a  blanket  when  you  are  abed;  if  you 
pull  it  upon  your  shoulders,  you  leave  your  feet  bare,  if 
you  thrust  it  down  upon  your  feet,  your  shoulders  are 
uncovered." — Temple, 

(2)  Any  coarse  woolen    robe  used  for  wrapping 
purposes. 

"  Illankett,  laungelle.     Langellus," — Prompt.  Parv. 

^[  Way  says,  "...    the  distinction  here  made  is 
not  very  clear,  but  lodix  appears  to  have  been  a 
bod-covering,  as  we  now  use  the  word  blanket ;  Ian- 
gellus,  blanket-cloth  generally."    (Note  to  Prompt. 
Parv,,  Articles  Blankett,  vol.  i.  38.) 
*(3)  Soldiers' colors  (?).    (Jamieson.) 
"Thereafter  they  go  to  horse  shortly,  and  come  back 
through  the  Oldtown  about  ten  hours  in  the  morning, 
with  their  four  captives,  and  but  GO  to  their  blanket."— 
Spalrliny,  ii.  154.     (Jamieson.) 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  fitted  to  intercept  vision,  the 
allusion  being  to  the  fact  that  a  blanket  was  form- 
erly used  as  a  curtain  in  front  of  the  stage :  it  was 
so  in  Shakespeare's  time.     (Gibber,  Nares,  cfcc.) 

44  Nor  heav1  n  peep  thro'  the  blanket  of  the  dark, 
To  cry  hold,  hold!"  Shakenp.;  Macbeth,  i.  5. 

1[  A  wet  blanket:  One  who,  or  that  which  damps, 
depresses,  or  disappoints  any  hope,  expectation,  or 
enjoyment, 

II.  Printing:  Apiece  of  woolen  felt  or  prepared 
rubber  placed  between  the  inner  and  outer  tym- 
pans,  to  form  an  elastic  interposit  between  tho  face 
of  tho  type  and  the  rotating  cylinder  or  descending 
platen. 

B.  Asadj.:  Made  of  a  blanket,  as  BLANKET-BAG 
(q-v.). 

blanket-bag,  s.    A  blanket  formed  into  a  bag. 

41 ...  but  wh3n  lying  on  our  blanket-bags,  on  a  good 
bed  of  smooth  pebbles,  we  passed  most  comfortable 
nights." — Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  z. 

blanket-washer,  *.  A  machine  for  washing 
printers'  blankets.  Ordinarily  it  consists  of  a  vat 
and  rollers,  the  blanket  being  alternately  soaked 
and  squeezed.  A  similar  machine  is  used  for  cali- 
coes and  other  fabrics. 

blan-ket  (2),*.  [In  Ger.  blankette.]  The  same 
as  BLANQUETTE  (q.  v.). 

tblan  -ket,  r.  t.    [From  blanket  (1),  s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  To  tie  round  with  a  blanket,  to  envelop  in  a 
blanket, 

"My  face  I'll  grime  with  filth  ; 
Blanket  my  loins ;  tie  all  my  hair  in  knots." 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  ii.  8. 

2.  To  toss  in  a  blanket  for  some  delinquency,  or  as 
an  expression  of  contempt.    [BLANKETING.] 
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tblafi  -ket-ed,  po.  par.  &  a.    [BLANKET.] 

fblan  -ket-eer,  s.  [Eng.  blanket ;  and  suffix  -eer.] 
One  who  uses  a  blanket. 

"  Let  us  leave  this  place,  and  endeavor  to  get  r\  night's 
lodging  in  some  house  or  other  where  God  grant  there 
may  be  neither  blankets  nor  Hankfteers,  nor  phantoms, 
nor  enchanted  Moors."—  Smollft:  Dun  Quixote,  pt.  i.,  bk. 
iii.,  oh.  4. 

tblaft  -ket-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [BLANKET.] 

A.  As  present  participle:  In  senses  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  tossing  one  in  a  blanket,  the  state  of 
being  so  tossed,  or  the  operation  itself. 

"  Ah,  oh!  he  cry'd,  what  street,  what  lane,  but  knows 
Our  purgings,  pumpings,  blanketings,  and  blows?" 
Pope:  Dunciad,  ii.  164. 

2.  Stuff  or  materials  from  which  blankets  may  be 
made. 

blank  -If ,  adv.  [Eng.  blank;  -Jj/.]  In  a  blank 
manner,  with  such  confusion,  fright,  or  abashment 
as  to  produce  paleness  of  countenance. 

"blank-manger, «.  [BLASC-MANGEE.]  (Chaucer: 
Canterbury  Tales,  389.) 

blank -ness,  s.  [Eng.  blank ;  -ness.']  The  quality 
of  being  blank ;  the  quality  of  being  empty,  or  that 
of  being  white. 

blanks,  s.  pi.    [BLANK,  s.] 

blan-quette  (qu  as!k),  blan-ket  (3).  s.  [Fr. 
blanquette=(l)  a  kind  of  pear,  (2)  a  fish=the  white- 
bait, from  6/anc=white.  In  Ger.  blankette.]  A  kind 
of  pear.  (Johnson,  Ac.) 

blaps,  s.  [From  Gr.  blapsis= injury,  damage; 
6iap«ti=fut.  of  blapto,  (1)  to  disable,  to  hinder,  (2) 
to  damage.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  beetles,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Blapsidse  (q.  v.).  Blaps  mucronata  is  com- 
mon in  kitchens;  Blaps  mortisaga  (the  Death- 
presaging  Beetle),  called  also  the  Churchyard 
Beetle  and  the  Darkling  Beetle,  is  a  much  rarer 
variety.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  it  does  not 
forebode  death. 

blap  si  -d»,  s.  pi.    [BLAPS.] 

Entom, :  A  family  of  Coleoptera  (Beetles)  belong- 
ing to  the  section  Heteromera  and  the  sub-section 
Atrachelia.  They  are  of  dull,  obscure  colors,  with 
the  elytra  connate  and  indexed  over  the  sides  of  the 
abdomen. 

blare  (1),  *blBrin,  v.i.  [In  Ger.  plarren ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  blarren,  blarren,  blaren;  O.  Dut.  blaren=to 
bloat,  to  cry,  to  weep.  Imitated  from  the  sound 
(?).] 

1.  (Of  the  form  blorin) :  To  weep.   (Prompt.  Parti. ) 

2.  To  sound  loudly,  as  a  trumpet  does ;  to  roar,  to 
bellow. 


"  The  trumpet  blared." — Tennyson. 

•blare  (2),  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  molt,  as  a 
candle  does. 

blare  (3),  v.  i.    [BLAIR.]    (Scotch.) 

blare  (1),  s.  [From  blare  (1),  v.  (q.  v.)]  Sound, 
as  of  a  trumpet ;  roar,  noise,  bellowing. 

*' .    .    .    and  sigh  for  battle's  blare." — Barlow. 

blare  (2),  ».    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut. :  A  paste  of  hair  and  tar  for  calking  the 
seams  of  boats. 

blare  (3),s.  [Swiss-German.]  A  small  copper  coin 
current  in  Berne,  Switzerland.  It  is  nearly  of  the 
same  value  as  the  batz=about  four  cents. 

blar -ney,  s.  [An  Irish  word  (seel.).  In  sense 
No.  2  Malm  suggests  comparison  with  Ir.  bladar, 
6(adair-eiM=flattery.] 

1.  Geog. :   A  village  or  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Garrycloyno,  four  miles   northwest   of    Cork,    in 
Ireland.    [BLARNEY-STONE.] 

2.  Ord.  Lang.:   Smooth,  meaningless,  nattering 
Irish  speech,  designed  to  put  the  person  or  audience 
addressed  in  good  humor,  and  thus  further   any 
ulterior  object  which  the  orator  may  have  in  view. 
(Vulgar.) 

blarney-stone,  blarney  stone,  s.  A  stone  with 
an  inscription  built  into  tho  wall  of  an  old  castle  in 
the  village  of  Blarney  [1.  Geog.'].  The  kissing  of 
this  stone  is  supposed  to  confer  the  ability  to  use 
the  peculiar  persuasive,  flattering  kind  of  speech  to 
which  it  gives  name. 

tblar  -ney,  v.  t.  [From  blarney,  s.  (q.  v.)]  To 
operate  upon  by  means  of  the  persuasive  kind  of 
speech  called  "  blarney." 

"...    blarneyed  the  landlord." — Irving. 

tblar  -neyed,  pa.  par.    [BLARNEY,  v.] 

tblar  -ney-Ing,  pr.par.    [BLARNEY,  t).] 

•bias.  s.  [A.  S.  bl<KS=a.  blast,]  [BLAST,  «.] 
Sound,  blast. 

"Wei  sore  the  aarysyns  affraid  were  wan  thay  herde  that 
bloi."—  Sir  Ferumb.  (ed.  Herrtage),  2,648. 


blaspheme 

bla  se  ,  a.  [A  naturalized  French  word.  It  is 
the  Fr.  blase,  pa.  par.  of  blaser=to  dull  or  blunt  the 
senses  through  over-indulgence.]  Dulled  in  sense 
or  in  emotion ;  worn  out  through  over-indulgence; 
incapable  of  being  greatly  excited. 

".  .  .  M.  Belot  considers  the  Parisian  public  in 
general,  and  that  of  the  Ambigu  in  particular,  as  tho 
most  blase,  the  least  easy  to  ucandalize  or  shock,  that  can 
be  imagined." — London  Times,  November  5,  1875. 

"bias-feme,  *blas-fe-mere,  «.  [BLASPHEMES.] 
A  blasphemer.  (Wycliffe,  ed.  Purvey,  1  Tim.  i.  13 ; 
2  Tim.  iii.  2.) 

•blas-fe-myn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [BLASPHEME.]  (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

*blas-fe-mynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [BLASPHEM- 
ING.] (Prompt.  Parv.) 

blash,  f.  t.  [Designed,  like  plash  and  splash,  to 
imitate  the  sound  produced  by  dabbling  hi  water.] 
To  soak,  to  drench. 

IT  To  blash  one's  stomach:  To  soak,  drench,  or 
deluge  one's  stomach  by  drinking  too  copiously  of 
any  weak  and  diluting  liquor.  (Jamieson.) 

blasli,  s.    [From  blash,  v.,  or  vice  versa."} 

1.  A  heavy  fall   of   rain,  more  extreme  than  a 
"  dash"  of  rain. 

"Where  snaws  and  rains  wi'  sleety  blash, 
Besoak'd  the  yird  wi'  dash  on  dash." 
A.  Scott:  Poems,  p.  36;  Harvest.     (Jamteson.') 

2.  A  great  quantity   of   water   or  weak   liquid 
poured  into  a  vessel. 

blash'-Ing,  *blash'-an,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [SLASH, 
v.  (q.  v.)]  (Scotch.) 

"Whan  a'  the  fiel's  are  clad  in  snaw, 
An*  blashan  rains,  or  cranreughs  fa, 
Thy  bonny  leaves  thou  disna  shaw." 
Picken:  Poems  (1188),  p.  91;  To  a  Cowslip.    (Jamieson.) 

blasn-y'.a.    [Slash;  -y.] 

1.  Deluging ;  sweeping  away  by  an  inundation. 
"  The  thick-blawn  wreaths  of  snaw  or  blashy  thowfl 

May  smoor  your  wethers,  and  may  rot  your  ews." 

Ramsay:  Poems,  ii.  82. 

2.  Of  meat  or  drink:  Thin,  weak,  flatulent;  debili- 
tating the  stomach. 

"  Ah,  sirs,  thae  blashy  vegetables  are  a  bad  thing  to  have 
atween  ane's  ribs  in  a  rimy  night,  under  the  bare  bougers 
o'  a  lanely  barn."— Blackwood's  Magazine,  November,  1820, 
p.  154.  (Jamieson.) 

bla  -§I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Blasio  Biagi,  an  Italian 
monk.] 

Bot. :  An  old  genus  of  Jangermanniacese  (Scale- 
mosses).  The  chief  species  is  now  called  J anger- 
mannia  Blasia. 

•bias,  -nit,  a.  [From  Ger.  &ios«=bare(?).]  Bare, 
bald;  without  hair. 

"  Ane  trene  truncheour,  nne  ramehorne  spone, 
Twa  buttis  of  barkit  blatait  ledder, 
All  graith  that  gains  to  hobbill  schone." 

Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  160,  St.  9.     (Jamieson.) 

*blasome  (Eng.),  *bla-sowne  (Scotch),  s.  [BLA- 
ZON, s.] 

tbla  -s.6n,  v.  t.    [BLAZON,  «.] 

*blas-phe-ma  -tion,  a.  [BLASPHEME.]  Blas- 
pheming. 

"  The  blosphematione  of  the  name  of  God  corruptis  th» 
ayr." — Compl.  of  Scotland,  p.  165. 

*blas-phe-ina'-tour,  s.  [BLASPHEME.]  A  blas- 
phemer. 

"Ordeynedand  made  for  the  swerars  and  blasphtma- 
tours." — Caxton:  Golden  Legende,  fo.  431. 

blas-pheme,  "blas-fS  me,  *blas-fe-myn,  v.  t. 
&  i.  [In  Fr.  blasphemer;  Prov.  <fc  Sp.  blasfemar; 
Port.  olasphemor=to  blaspheme;  Ital.  bias^mare~ 
to  find  fault  with ;  Lat.  blasphemo=to  blaspheme ; 
from  Gr.  blasphvmed=  (1)  to  speak  profanely,  (2)  to 
slander;  6iasp/*emo8=speaking  ill-omened,  slander- 
ous, or  profane  words ;  6(apsis=harming,  damage; 
blapto~to  disable,  to  hinder.  .  .  .  to  damage,  to 
hurt.  Phemeistrom  Gr.  phemi=to  say,  to  speak.] 
[BLAME,  BLAPS.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  utter   profane   language   against   God   or 
against  anything  sacred ;  by  word  of  mouth  to  arro- 
gate His  prerogatives ;   or  grossly  to  disobey  His 
commands. 

"And  he  opened  his  mouth  in  blasphemy  against  God, 
to  blaspheme  His  name,  and  His  tabernacle,  and  then  that 
dwell  in  heaven." — Revelation  xiii.  6. 

".  .  .  that  the  word  of  God  be  not  blasphemed," — 
Tltm  ii.  5. 

2.  To  utter  injurious,  highly  insulting,  calumni- 
ous, or  slanderous  language  against  a  person  i:i 
high  authority,  especially  against  a  king,  who  may 
be  looked  on  as,  in  certain  respects,  tho  vicegerent 
of  God. 

"Those  who  from  our  labors  heap  their  board, 
Blaspheme  their  feeder,  and  forget  their  lord." 

Popl. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pn  =  f, 
-clan,      -tlan  =  slian.     -tion,     -slon  --  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhiin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 


blasphemed 

II.  Law :  To  deny  the  being  or  providence  of  God ; 
to  utter  contumelious  reproaches  against  Christ ; 
to  scoff  at  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  attempt  to  turn 
them  into  contempt  and  ridicule.  [BLASPHEMY.] 
(Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  4.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  utter  profane  language  against 
God,  or  to  arrogate  any  of  His  prerogatives. 
"Adam.  Oh  !  my  son, 

Blaspheme  not:  these  are  serpents'  words." 

Byron:  Cain,  i.  1. 

"  Say  ye  of  Him,  whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified,  and 
icnt  into  the  world,  Thou  blasphemest;  because  I  said,  I 
am  the  Son  of  God." — John  x.  86. 

bias  phe  med,  *blas-fe  med,  pa.  par.  &  a. 
[BLASPHEME.] 

bias-pile  -mSr,  *blas-fe -mere,  s.  [Eng.  bias- 
phem(e);  -er.  In  Fr.  blasphemateur ;  Sp.  blasfemo, 
blasfemador ;  Port,  blasphemador.]  One  who  blas- 
phemes. 

"  Who  was  before  a  blasphemer,  and  a  persecutor  and 
injurious." — 1  Timothy  i.  13. 

"  Should  each  blasphemer  quite  escape  ttfe  rod 
Because  the  insult 's  not  to  man,  but  God?  " 

Pope;  Ep.  to  Satires,  ii.  195. 

•blas-pne'-mer-esse,  s.  [Eng.  blasphemer,  and 
•etse,  BUS.,  makiig  a  feminine  form.  ]  A  female  blas- 
phemer. 

"...  the  same  Jone,  a  Bnpersticious  sorceresse,  and 
ft  diabolical  blasphemeresse  of  God,  and  of  His  sainctes." 
—Hail;  Henry  VI.,  an.  9. 

blSs-phe  m-Iig,  "bias  fe-mynge,  pr.  par.,  a. 
&  >.  [BLASPHEME.] 

A.  <fc  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial 
adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb. 

"...    blaspheming  Jew." — Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

0.  As  subst. :    The   act   of    blaspheming ;    blas- 
phemy. 

"  Those  desperate  atheisms,  those  Spanish  renouncing^, 
and  Italian  blasphemings,  .  .  ." — Sir  E.  Sandys:  State 
of  Religion. 

bias  phem  oils,  "blas-phe  -mous,  a.  [Lat. 
blaephemus ;  Gr.  blasphemes.]  Containing  olas- 
phemy ;  grossly  irreverent  toward  God  or  man,  but 
specially  the  former. 

IT  The  old  pronunciation  of  blasphemous  still 
lingers  among  the  uneducated. 

11  Oh  argument  blasphemous,  false,  and  proud." 

Milton:  Paradise  Lost,  bk.  v. 

"Then  they  suborned  men,  which  said,  We  have  heard 
Him  speak  blasphemous  words  against  Moses,  and  against 
God."— Acts  vi.  11. 

bl&s'-pliem-ouB-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  blasphemous; 
•ly.]  In  a  blasphemous  manner;  irreverently,  pro- 
fanely. 

"  Where  is  the  right  use  of  his  reason,  while  he  would 
blasphemously  set  up  to  control  the  commands  of  the 
Almighty?"—  Swift. 

bias  -phem-?,  *blas-phe-mle,  *blas-fe-mie,  s. 
[In  Fr.  blaspheme;  Sp.  blasfemia;  Port,  bias- 
ghcmia;  Lat.  blasphemia.  rarely  blasphemium; 
Gr.  blasphemia=(l)  a  speech  of  evil  omen,  a  pro- 
fane speech,  .  .  .  blasphemy,  (2)  slander.] 
[BLASPHEME.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Qf  things: 

*1.  Slander,  or  even  well-merited  blame,  applied 
to  a  person  or  in  condemnation  of  a  thing. 

2.  Profane  language  toward  God;  highly  irrever- 
ent, contemptuous,  abusive,  or  reproachful  words, 
addressed  to,  or  spoken  or  written  regarding  God ; 
or  an  arrogating  of  His  prerogatives. 

"The  moans  of  the  Kick  were  drowned  by  the  blasphemy 
and  ribaldry  of  their  comrades." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  zlv. 

*II.  Of  persons  (the  concrete  being  put  for  the  ab- 
struct) :  A  person  habitually  irreverent  to  God  or 
man. 

"Now,  blasphemy, 

That  swear' st  grace  o'er  board,  not  an  oath  on  shore?  " 
Shakesp.:  Tempest,  v.  1. 

B.  Technically: 

I.  Theol.    Blasphemy    against   the   Holy    Ghost: 
The  sin  of  attributing  to  Satanic  agency  the  mir- 
acles which  were  obviously  from  God. 

"And  whosoever  shall  speak  a  word  against  the  Son  of 
man,  It  shall  be  forgiven  him;  but  unto  him  that  blas- 
nhemeth  against  the  Holy  Ghost  it  shall  not  be  forgiven." 
-Luke  xii.  10. 

II.  Law.    In  England  the  legal    crime  of  blas- 
phemy is  held  to  bo  committed  when  one  denies  the 
Doing  or  providence  of  God,  utters  contumelious 
reproaches  against  the  Saviour,  profanely  scoffs  at 
Scripture,  or  exposes  it  to  contempt  and  ridicule. 
It  being  held  that  Christianity  is  part  of  the  laws 
of  England,  blasphemy  exposes  him  who  utters  it 
to  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  even  to  corporal  pun- 
ishment.   (Blackstone:    Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  4.) 
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If  in  a  trial  before  a  magistrate  scandalous,  blas- 
phemous, and  indecent  statements  appear  in  evi- 
dence, it  is  not  legal  to  print  them  in  any  newspaper 
report  given  of  the  trial. 

if  In  this  country  blasphemy,  while  not  erected 
into  a  special  crime  by  legislative  enactment,  is 
punishable  in  all  of  the  older  states  of  the  Union 
under  the  acts  against  profanity  and  indecent 
language,  disorderly  conduct,  etc. 

blast,  'blaste,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  blcest=&  blast  of 
wind,  a  burning  (Somner) ;  Dan.  blcest;  Sw.  blast; 
Icel.  blastr;  O.  H.  Ger.  blast=a  blowing ;  from  A.  S. 
blo2»an=to  blow  (Lye);  Goth.  blesan=U>  blow.] 
[BLAST,  BLAZE,  BLOW,  BLADDER.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Of  air  in  motion: 

(a)  A  sudden  gust  of  wind,  especially  if  violent. 

"The  tallest  pines  feel  most  the  power 
Of  wintry  blasts." 
Coioper:  Translation  of  Horace,  bk.  ii.,  ode  x. 

(b)  A  stream  of  air  from  the  month,  the  pipe  of  a 
bellows,  or  other  aperture. 

IT  The  blast  of  a  pipe:  The  act  of  smoking. 
(Jamieson.) 

(2)  Of  an  explosion  affecting  the  air: 

(a)  Sudden  compression  of  the  air  produced  by 
the  discharge  of  a  cannon. 

(b)  The    explosion  of  gunpowder   in    a    bore  in 
rocks,  in  a  quarry;  or  that  of   "fire-damp"  in  a 
mine. 

(3)  Of  sounds  produced  by  air  in  motion:  The 
sound  produced  by  the  blowing  of  a  horn,  a  trum- 
pet, or  any  similar  wind-instrument. 

"...  when  they  make  a  long  t>l>r*t  with  the  ram's 
horn,  .  .  ." — Joshua  vi.  5. 

".  .  .  and  the  solemn  notes  of  the  organ  were  min- 
gled with  the  clash  of  the  cymbal  and  the  blast  of  the 
trumpet." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Pestilential  effects  produced  on    animals  or 
plants;  blight. 

(2)  Judgment  from  God,  specially  the  simoon (?). 
If  so,  then  it  should  be  transferred  to  A.  1. 1.  (1). 

"By  the  blast  of  God  they  perish,  and  by  the  breath  of 
His  nostrils  are  they  consumed." — Job  iv.  9. 

"Behold  I  will  send  a  Mast  upon  him  [Sennacherib], 
.  .  ."—2  Kings  xix.  7;  Isaiah  xxxvii.  7. 

(3)  Calamity. 

"And  deem  thou  not  my  feeble  heart  shall  fail, 
When  the  clouds  gather  and  the  blasts  assail." 

Hemans:  The  Abencerrage,  c.  2. 

(4)  Resistless  impulse,  like  that  produced  by  air 
in  violent  motion. 

"  Blown  by  the  blast  of  fate  like  a  dead  leaf  over  the 
desert."  Longfellow:  Evangeline,  ii.  8. 

(5)  A  brag,  a  vain  boast. 

"  To  say  that  hee  had  faith  is  but  a  vaine  blast ;  what 
hath  his  life  bene  but  a  web  of  vices?"— Boyd:  Last  Bat- 
tell,  p.  1,197. 

II.  Technically: 

\.  Iron-working:  The  concentrated  blowing  of  a 
forge  necessary  to  melt  a  supply  of  ore. 

IT  Hot-blast:  A  current  of  heated  air. 

2.  Veter.  Med. :  A  flatulent  disease  in  sheep. 

B.  As  adj.  (in  compos.) :  Pertaining  to  a  blast  of 
air ;  acted  on  by  air  in  motion  ;  designed  to  operate 
upon  air,  &c. 

blast-engine,  s. 
Pneumatics : 

1.  A  ventilating  machine 
on  ship-board  to  draw  foul 
air  from  below  and  induce  a 
current  of  fresh  air. 

2.  A  machine    for   stimu- 
lating the  fire  of  a  furnace. 
[BLOWER.] 

blast-furnace,  s. 

Metal.:  A  furnace  into 
which  a  current  of  air  is 
artificially  introduced,  t  o 
assist  the  natural  draught 
or  to  supply  an  increased 
amount  of  oxygen  to  a  min- 
eral under  treatment.  Some 
of  these  are  now  made  on  a 


gigantic  scale,    being   over 
100  feet 


et  high. 


Section  of  a  Blast- 
furnace. 


A  the*/ia/f,  ./Ire-room,  tunnel:  is  the  internal  cavity. 

B  Belly:  The  widest  part  of  the  shaft. 

C  Lining,  shirt:  The  inner  coat  of  fire-bricks. 

D  Second  lining,  casing.-  An  outer  casing  of  brick  with 
an  interval  between  it  and  the  former. 

E  Stuffing:  The  filling  of  sand  or  coke-dust  between  the 
lining  and  casing. 

F  Mantle,  outer-stack,  building:  The  outer  wall  of  ma- 
sonry. 

Q  Mouth,  furnace-top:  The  opening  at  top  for  the  ore, 
coal,  and  limestone. 


blast 


H  Landing,  platform:  The  stage  or  bank  at  the  furnace 
mouth. 

I  Wall,  crown,  dome.-  The  wall  around  the  furnnce-top. 

K  Boshes:  The  lower  part  of  the  furnace  descending 
from  the  belly. 

i*  Hearth:  The  pit  under  the  boshes,  by  which  the 
melted  metal  descends. 

M  Crucible.-  The  hearth  in  which  the  cast-iron  collects. 
The  lowest  part  is  the  sole. 

N  Dam:  A  stone  at  the  end  of  the  fire-hearth. 

Tap-hole:  An  opening  cut  away  in  the  hardened  loam  of 
the  dam. 

O  Tymp-arch,  working-arch,  folds,  faulds.-  The  arch  of 
the  mantle  which  admits  to  the  fire-hearth. 

p  Tuyere-arch,  twyer-arch:  Arch  of  the  mantle  which 
leads  to  the  tuyeres. 

Q  Tuyere,  twyer,  twere:  The  cast-iron  pipe  which  forms 
the  nozzle  for  the  blast, 

H,  S  Arches  for  ventilation. 

T  Channels  in  the  masonry  for  the  escape  of  moisture. 

blast-hearth,  s. 

Metal.:  A  Scotch  ore-hearth  for  reducing  lead' 
ores. 

blast-hole,  s. 

HydrauL:  The  induction  water-hole  at  the  bot- 
torn  of  a  pump-stock. 

blast-machine,  s. 

Pneum. :  A  fan  inclosed  within  a  box.  to  which 
the  wings  are  attached,  so  that  the  whole  revolves 
together.  It  is  closely  fitted  within  a  stationary 
exterior  case,  into  which  it  is  journaled.  Air  is  ad- 
mitted at  the  sides  around  the  axis,  and  forced  out 
through  an  aperture  at  the  periphery  by  the  rapid 
rotation  of  the  fan;  which  may,  by  belt  and  pulley 
connections,  be  driven  at  the  rate  of  1,800  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  [BLOWER.] 

blast-meter,  s. 

Pneum. :  An  anemometer  applied  to  the  nozzle  of 
a  blowing  engine. 

blast-nozzle,  s.  The  orifice  in  the  delivery-end 
of  a  blast-pipe;  a  tuyere. 

blast-pipe,  s. 

Steam-engine:  A  pipe  conveying  the  escape-steam 
from  the  cylinders  up  the  smoke-stack  of  the  loco- 
motive to  aid  the  draught.  Its  invention  is  ascribed 
to  George  Stephenson. 

blast,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  olcestan=to  blow  (Lye)  (of 
doubtful  authority) ;  Icel.  blasa;  Dut.  blazen;  Ger. 
blasen ;  Mosso-Goth.  blesan  (a  hypothetical  root)  = 
to  blow.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  produce  a  blight  upon  plants,  to  stop  or  im- 
pede their  growth,  or  cause  them  to  wither  by  the 
blowing  on  them  of  a  dry,  cold,  or  in  any  way  pesti- 
lential wind.    fSimilarly  to  injure  animals. 

"And,  behold,  seven  thin  ears  and  blasted  with  the  east 
wind  sprung  up  after  them." — Genesis  xli.  C. 

2.  To  split  or  shatter  rocks  by  boring  in  them  a 
long  cylindrical  hole,  filling  it  with  gunpowder, 
tamping  it  in  securely  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  gases  at  the  opening  of  the  bore,  and  then 
firing  it  by  means  of  a  match  so  timed  as  to  allow 
the  operator  and  his  fellow-workmen   to  reach  a 
place  of  shelter  before  the  explosion  takes  place. 

"This  rock  is  the  only  stone  found  in  the  parish  fit  for 
building.  It  is  quarried  by  blasting  with  gunpowder." — 
P.  Lunan:  Forfars.  Statist.  Ace.,  i.  442.  (Jamieson.) 

II.  Figuratively  .* 

1.  To  make  anything   withered   or   scorched  by 
other  appliances  than  wind,  e.  g.,  lightning,  &c. 
"She that,  like  lightning,  shined  while  her  face  lasted, 

The  oak  now  resembles,  which  lightning  had  blasted." 

Waller. 

"You  fen-suck'd  fogs,  drawn  by  the  powerful  sun, 
To  fall,  and  blast  her  pride." 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 

2.  So  to  discourage  a  person  as  to  stop  his  mental 
growth ;  to  hinder  a  project  or  anything  from  com- 
ing to  maturity. 

"To  his  green  years  your  censures  you  would  suit, 
Not  blast  that  blossom,  but  expect  the  fruit." 

Dry  den. 

"The  commerce  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judea, endeavored 
to  renew;  but  his  enterprise  was  blasted  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  vessels  in  the  harbor." — Arbuthnot. 

3.  To  destroy.    Used— 

(a)  Gen.:  Of  any  person. 

"Here  is  yonr  husband,  like  a  mildew'd  ear, 
Blasting  his  wholesome  brother." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  Hi.  4. 
"Agony  unmix'd,  incessant  gall, 
Corroding  every  thought,  and  blasting  all 
Love's  paradise."  Thomson, 

(b)  Of  one's  self  or  another  person  in  coarse  and 
irreverent  imprecations. 

"...  and  without  calling  on  their  Maker  to  curse 
them,  sink  them,  confound  them,  blast  them,  and  damn- 
them." — Macaulay:  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 


Ate,     fSt,     fare,     amidst,     wh&t,     fall,     father;     we.     wgt,     here,     camel,     h5r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     we're,     wglf,     w5rk,     whd,     son;     mate,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,    fill;     try,     Syrian.     ®,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  Irwv 
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blaunner 


4.  Of  one's  testimony:  To  invalidate;  to  destroy 
tho  credit  of ;  to  render  infamous. 

"He  shews  himself  weak,  if  he  will  take  my  word,  when 
he  thinks*  I  deserve  no  cretiit;  or  malicious,  if  he  knows  I 
deserve  credit,  and  yet  goes  about  to  bla*t  it."  —Htiltiny~ 
fleet. 

5.  Of  the  ear*:  To  split,  to    burst,  by    inflicting 
unduly  piercing  sounds  upon. 

"  Trumpeters, 

\Vith  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city's  ear-  : 
Make  mingle  with  your  rat.t'ling  tabourines." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  8. 

B.  Intransitii-f  : 

1.  To  blow  with  a  wind  instrument. 

"  He  hard  a  buf?ill  blast  brym,  and  ane  loud  blaw." 
(lamia  *  Uul.,  ii.  17. 

2.  To  wither  under  the  influence  of  blight, 
blast -ed  (Enff.'\,  blast  -It  (Scotch], pa.  par.  &  a. 

[BLAST,  v.  t.] 

"...    wee,  blast  it  wonner." 

llui-Hn:   The  Twa  Dogs. 

"The  last  leaf  which  by  Heaven's  decree 
Must  hang  upon  a  blasted  tree." 

Wortteiriirth;    White  Doe  of  Rylston«t  2. 
"And  blasted  quarry  thunders  heard  remote!" 

tt'ordmevrth .-  Evening  Walk. 

Her*    Of  trees:  Leafless. 

blas-te'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  blastcma=(l)  a  sprout, 
(2)  increase,  growth.] 

1.  Zoo/.    Animal  Physiology:  The  formative  ma- 
terial of  animals. 

"In  the  very  young  embryo  of  mammalia,  as  the  sheep 
or  calf,  the  cerebral  mass  in  the  course  of  formation  con- 
tains, in  the  midst  of  a  liquid  and  transparent  blastema, 
transparent  eel  la  of  great  delicacy  with  a  reddish  yellow 
nucleus."— Titdd  «£  Bowman.-  Physiol.  Anat.,  i.,  p.  228. 

"  .  .  .  consisting  of  granules  resembling  a  formative 
blastema  or  basis  like  that  out  of  which  all  the  tissues  are 
evolved."— Ibid.,  i.  119. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Another   name   for   the  thallus   or  frond  of 
lichens.    (Lindley:  Introd.  to  Botany.) 

(2)  A  term  used  by  Mirbel  for  a  portion  of  the 
seea  comprising  the  radicle,  plumule,  andcaulicu- 
lus,  indeed  every  part  of  it  except  the  cotyledons. 
(Lindley:  Introd.  to  Botany.) 

bias  te    mal,   a.    [From  blastema   (q.  v.),  and 
suffix  -a/.]    Pertaining  to  a  blastema. 
blaa't-Sr, «.    [BLAST,  v.] 
I.  Of  persons: 

1.  Lit.:  One  who  is  employed  to  blow  up  stones 
with  gunpowder, 

"A  blaster  was  in  constant  employ  to  blast  the  great 
stones  with  gunpowder."  —  Pennant :  Tour  in  Scotland 
(1769).  p.  96.  (Jamieson.) 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  mars  or  destroys  the  beauty  or 
character  of  a  person  or  the  vitality  of  anything. 

"I  am  no  blaster  of  a  lady's  beauty." 

Beaumont  A-  Fletcher:  Kule  a  Wife. 

II.  Of  things:  That  which  thus  mars  or  destroys 
vitality,  beauty,  character,  or  anything  previously 
fresh  and  living. 

"  Foul  canker  of  fair  virtnous  action, 
Vile  blaster  of  the  freshest  blooms  on  earth!" 
Marston:  Scourge  of  Villainy,  To  Detraction. 

blast -Ie,    blas'-ty,    a.      [Eng.    blast;   ~y,   -ie.~\ 

Gusty. 

"In  the  morning  the  weather  was  blasty  and  sleety, 
waxing  more  and  more  tempestuous." — The  Provost,  p.  177. 
{Jamieson.) 

bias  tie,  *.  [Dimin.  of  Eng.  blast,  s.]  A  con- 
temptuous appellation  for  a  little  being,  person  or 
thing,  whose  growth  or  development  seems  to  have 
been  blasted.  Used— 

(1)  Of  a  "fairy"  contemptuously  viewed  as  a 
shriveled  dwarf,  the  expression  fairy  not  implying 
that  it  is  in  all   respects  beautiful,  but  only  that 
it  is  fair,  light-colored,  as    distinguished   from  a 
"brou'tiie,  *  which  is  of  a  dark  hue. 

"An'  unco  tales  o'  them  are  tauld— 
An*  how  the  blast  tea  did  behave. 
When  dancing  at  the  lang  man's  grave." 

Train:  Poetical  Reveries,  p.  18.     (Jamieson.) 

(2)  Of  an  ill-tempered  child.    (Jamieson.) 

(3)  Of  a  small  and  contemptible  parasitic  insect. 

"  Ye  little  ken  what  cursed  speed 
The  blastte'a  makin  '  !" 

Burn 8:  To  a  Louse. 

blast  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [BLAST,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  Aspr.par.  &  participial  adj.:  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Of  an  act ,  operation,  or  process : 

1.  The  act,  operation,  or  process  of  stopping  the 
growth  of  plants,  or  otherwise  injuring  them  or 
anything  else. 


2.  The  act,  operation,  or  process  of  boring  a  long 
cylindrical  hole  in  rocks,  filling  it  with  gunpowder, 
dynamite,  or  other  explosive,  tainping-in  the  agent 
used,  laying  a  train  or  a  match,  and  igniting  it, 
after  having  taken  precautions  for  one's  own  safety 
when  the  explosion  occurs. 

II.  Of  the  means  used  in  such  an  act,  operation, 
or  process:  That  which  causes  injury  to  plants,  as 
a  cold,  dry,,  or  pestilential  wind. 

If  In  Scripture  blasting  is  always  combined  with 
mudewt 

"  I  smote  you  with  blasting  and  with  mildew  .  .  .  " — 
Ifagar  ii.  17.  (See  also  Deuteronomy  xxviii.  22 ;  1  Kings 
viii.  37  ;  2  Chronicles  vi.  28  ;  and  Amos  iv.  9.) 

blasting-bellows,  s.  Bellows  used  to  produce  a 
mure  than  ordinary  degree  of  heat  in  furnaces. 

blasting-fuse,  «.  A  fu?o  for  blasting.  It  gener- 
ally consists  of  a  tube  tilled  with  a  composition 
which  will  burn  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  allow 
the  person  firing  it  to  reach  a  place  of  safety  before 
it  ignites  the  powder. 

blasting-needle,  s.  A  long  taper  piece  of  cop- 
per, or  iron  with  a  copper  point ;  used  when  tamping 
the  hole  for  blasting,  to  make  by  its  insertion  an 
aperture  for  a  fuse  or  train. 

blasting-oil,  s.  [NITROGLYCERINE.]  (Rossiter.) 

blasting-powder,  s.  Powder  for  blasting.  For- 
merly a  slow-burning  powder  was  used,  now  it  is 
exactly  the  reverse. 

blasting-tools,  s.  pi.  Tools  for  blasting.  The 
chief  of  these  area  hammer,  a  borer,  drill,  or  jumper, 
a  gati,  a  pick,  a  scraper,  a  needle  or  priming-irire,  a 
claying-bar,  tamping-iron  or  rammer,  and  a  fuse  or 
match.  (See  these  words.) 

*blast  -ment,  «.  [Eng.  blast;  -ment.]  Injury  to 
plants,  animals,  or  men,  produced  by  dry,  cold, 
pestilential  winds,  or  without  the  action  of  wind, 
by  any  hurtful  influence.  (Lit.  <£fig.) 

".And  in  the  morn  and  liquid  dew  of  youth. 
Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  1.  S. 

blast-i-car  -poiis,  a,  [Gr.  blastos=a  sprout,  a 
shoot,  and  karpos=  fruit.] 

Bot.  (Veg.PhysioL):  Germinating  inside  the  peri- 
carp. Example,  the  Mangroves.  (Brandc.) 

blas-toc  -e-rus,  s.  [Gr.  blastos=&  bud,  and  keras 
=  a  horn.]  A  genus  of  South  American  deer. 

blast  -6-ch6me,  s.  [Gr.  &7<utfo«=a  sprout,  shoot, 
or  sucker,  and  chcme=a  yawning,  a  gaping.  J 

Zoot. :  Special  generative  buds  developed  from 
radiating  canals  in  the  various  Medusae. 

blast -6-dSnn,  s.  [Gr.  blostos  —  a.  sprout,  and 
tfcrma=skin.] 

Zo6l.  (Animal  Physiol.) :  The  membrane  in  an 
ovum,  or  egg,  inclosing  the  yoke.  (Carpenter.) 

blast-d-derm  -Ic,  a.  [BLASTODERM.]  Pertain- 
ing to  blastoderm  (q.  v.). 

Blastodermic  vesicle:  The  germinal  membrane 
in  an  egg  in  process  of  bein^  hatched.  (Todd  <t 
Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  576.) 

blast-61  -de-at  s.  pi.  [Gr.  blastos=a  shoot,  and 
eirfo8=form.  So  called  from  their  oval  or  globular 
form,  like  that  of  a  bird.] 

Palceont.:  An  order  of  Echinoderms,  called  also 
Pentremites.  They  are  found  only  in  Paleeozoic 
Rocks. 

tblast  -fis,  s,    [Gr.  bla&tos=a  sprout.] 

Bot. :  The  designation  given  by  Richard  to  what  is 
more  generally  termed  a  cotyledon. 

*bla~syn,  v.  t.    [BLAZE  (2).] 

*bla-synge  (l),pr.par.  &  o.    [BLAZING  (1).] 

*bla-synge  (2),  pr.  par.  &  a.   [BLAZING  (2).] 

bla  -tant,  a.  [In  Provinc.  Eng.  blate=to  bellow. 
It  is  the  same  as  Mod.  Eug.  to  bleat.  A.  S.  blcetan 
=  to  bleat:  67ce£=bleating.  (Somner.)]  [BLEAT.] 
Bellowing  like  a  calf ;  brawling,  noisy. 

"  Led  by  the  blatant  voice  along  the  skies, 
He  comes,  where  faction  over  cities  flies." 

Parnell;  Queen  Anne's  Peace. 

*]"  The  blatant  beast  of  Spenser  was  probably  the 
Puritans,  to  whom  the  poet,  like  his  royal  mistress, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  was  opposed.  That  of  Dryden 
was  the  same  as  his  "  wolf  — i.  e.t  the  Presbyterian 
ministers. 

"  But  now  I  come  into  my  course  againe, 
To  his  achievement  of  the  Blatant  Beast; 
Who  all  this  while  at  will  did  range  and  raine, 
Whilst  none  was  him  to  stop,  nor  none  him  to  re- 

Btraine."  Spenser:  Fairy  Queen,  VI.  xii.  2, 

"  Youlearn*d  this  language  from  the  blatant  beast." 
DrjdfHt  Tin-  Hind  and  Panther,  pt.  ii. 

blate,  tblait,  *ble"at,  a.  [A.  S.  fe7ea*=gentle, 
slow ;  Icel.  blautr;  Dut.  Mood—  bashful ;  Ger. 
blode;  Dan.  6Wd=aoft,  smooth,  tender;  Sw.  &Wf= 
soft,  yielding.  ]  Bashful ;  modest ;  sheepish.  (Scotch 
<fc  N.  of  Eng.  dial.) 

"  And  if  ye  ken  ony  puir  body  o'  our  acquaintance  that's 
blate  for  want  o'  Killer,  and  has  far  to  gang  name,  .  .  ." 
—Scott;  Old  Mortmain,  rh.  iv. 


blat  e-ness,  s.  [Scotch  blate,  and  Eng.  suff. 
•ness.]  Hashfulness ;  sheepishnt'-^. 

"  If  ye  dinna  fail  by  your  ain  blateness,  our  Girzy's 
surely  no  past  speaking  to." — The  Entail,  i.  27,  28.  (Jamie* 
son.) 

*blatb>5r,  v.    [BLETHER,  t\] 

*blatn-5r,  s.    [BLETHER,  s.] 

blatt,*.    [Ger.6/a«=leaf.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Oken  to  such  leaves  as 
are  not  articulated  to  the  stem,  and  which  he  con- 
siders mere  foliaceous  prolongations  of  it.  This 
structure  is  found  in  some  endogens  and  acrogens. 
whereas  the  leaves  of  exogens  are  really  articulated 
with  the  stem.  [LAUB.] 

blat  -ta,  s.  [In  Fr.  blatte=  (1)  a  cockroach,  (2)  a 
mill-moth;  Ital.6Zatta;  from  Lat.6/atta=a  cock- 
chafer or  some  other  beetle.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  insects,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Blattidae  (q.  v.).  It  contains  the  various 
species  of  cockroaches.  Blatta  orientalis  is  the 
common  species  in  houses  in  the  southern  portions 
of  this  country,  though,  as  its  name  implies,  it  is 
believed  to  have  come  first  from  the  East.  In  the 
higher  latitudes  of  the  United  States  B.  orientalist 
is  rarely  or  never  seen,  its  place  being  taken  by  B. 
Americana,  or  the  Kakerlac,  as  it  is  called.  [COCK- 

BOACH.J 

*blaf-t8r,  v.  i.  [In  Ger.  blattern,  bladern, 
blodern,  plaudern.  From  Lat.  blatero=to  babble, 
to  prate.] 

1.  Lit.    Of  persons:  To  talk  rashly;  to  blurt  out 
boastful,  nonsensical,  or  calumnious  speeches. 

"  For  before  it  [the  tongue]  she  hath  set  a  palisado  of 
sharp  teeth,  to  the  end  that  if  peradventure  it  will  not 
obey  reason,  which  within  holdeth  it  hard  as  if  with 
a  straight  bridle  but  it  will  blatter  out  and  not  tarry 
within,  .  .  ." — Holland;  Plutarch,  p.  109. 

** .  .  .  however  envy  list  to  blatter  against  him." — 
Spenser;  On  Ireland. 

2.  Fitj.    Of  things:  To  patter. 

"...     the  rain  blattered    .     .     ."—Jeffrey. 

*blat-tSr-a -tion,  *blat-er-a'-tion,  *,  [Eng. 
blatter;  -ation.~\  The  act  of  blattering ;  a  blurting 
out  of  nonsense,  or  worse.  (Coles.) 

*blat  -te"r-er,  «.  [Eng.  blatter;  -er.]  One  who 
blatters ;  a  blatteroon.  (Spenser.) 

*blat  -tSr-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [BLATTER.] 

A.  As  present  participle:  In  senses  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  verb. 

B.  AB  substantive :  The  act  of  blurting  out  boast- 
ful, silly,  or  malignant  words.     (Lee.) 

*blat-ter-6on  ,  s.  [Eng.  blatter,  and  suff.  -oon.] 
One  who  blatters. 

"...  his  face,  which  you  know  he  hath  no  cause  to 
brag  of ;  I  hate  such  blatteroonn."—Howen,  bk.  ii.  Lett.  75. 

blat  ti  dse,  s.  [From  blatta  (q.  v.).]  Cock- 
roaches. 

Entom.:  A  family  of  insects  belonging  to  the 
cursorial  section  of  the  order  Orthoptera.  Dr. 
Leach  raised  them  to  the  rank  of  an  order— 
Dictyoptera.  It  is  by  means  of  the  Bla  Hideo  that 
transition  is  made  to  the  order  Dermaptera,  which 
contains  the  Earwigs.  The  common  Cockroach  is 
Blatta  orientalist  A  second  species,  common  with 
it  in  ships,  is  B,  Americana.  The  species  are  numer- 
ous. Some  entomologists  limit  the  genus  Blatta  to 
those  in  which  both  sexes  have  wings,  giving  the 
name  Kakerlac  (a  colloquial  American  designation 
of  the  cockroach)  to  those  like  the  Blatta  orient- 
alis,  in  which  the  females  are  all  but  wingless. 
[BLATTA,  COCKROACH,  DICTYOPTERA.] 

blaud  (1),  blid  (1),  s.     [From  Gael.  6/od=an 
enormous  amount;  6iad/ia*7=substantial.]  A  crude 
lump ;  a  large  piece  or  considerable  portion  of  any- 
thing; an  unnecessary  quantity.    (Scotch.) 
"  Grit  blads  and  bits  thou  staw  full  oft." 

Evergreen,  i.  121,  st.  4.     (Jamieson.) 

"...     but  Dougal  would  hear  nothing  but  a  blaud  of 
Davie  Lindsay,    .     .    ." — Scott:  Red-gauntlet,  Lett.  xi. 
"  Til  write,  an'  that  a  hearty  blaud, 
This  vera  night." 

burns:  To  J.  Lapraik. 

blaud  (2),blad  (2).  blaad,  *.  [From Gael,  bladh 
^substance,  pith,  energy  (?).]  A  severe  blow  or 
stroke. 

"  They  lend  sic  hard  and  heavy  blads. 

Jiti-vbite  Kelics,  ii.  139.     (Jantieson.) 

*blaunderel,  *blawndrelle,  *.  [O.  Fr.  bia»du- 
rt-uu,  htanduriau,  brandureaux  (?),  connected  with 
Fr,  6(anc=white.J  A  "white  apple." 

"  Rlawndrelle,  frute  (blaunderel).  Xelonh."—  Prompt. 
Parv. 

*blaup -dish-Ing,  *blaun -dlss-lng,  pr.  par. 
[BLANDISHING.] 

*blau  n-ner,  *blan'-nl-5r,  *.  [Connected  with 
Eng.  laun  (?).]  A  species  of  fur  (?)  or  fine  linen  (T). 

"  With  blythe  blaunaer  ful  bryght,  and  his  hod  bothe." 
Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (ed.  Morris),  105. 


boll,     W>y;     p6ftt,    J6wl;     cat,     (ell,     chorus,     c,hin,     bench;     go,     ^em;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shfin;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  -  bel,      del. 


blaver 
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blazon 


bla  ver,  bla  -vfrt,  *.  [From  Dan.  blaa  =  blue, 
and  ire/-  or  cert,  derived  from  wort  (?,).] 

1 .  In  parts  of  Scotland  and  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
lan;l :  A  plant,  Centaurea  Cyanus. 

2.  The  violet, 

bla  -v5r-61e,  s.  [From  blaver,  and  suff.  -ote.]  A 
plant,  Centaurea  Cyanus.  [BLAVER,  l.J 

blaw,  *blawe,  *blawen,  *blaue,  *biauwen,  v.t. 
&i.  [BLOW,  r.]  (Scotch.) 

T[  To  blaw  in  one' 9  lug.  Lit.:  To  blow  in  one's  car; 
to  flatter. 

"  Tlout  wi*  your  fleoching,'  said  Dame  Martin.  'Gae 
wa'— pae  wa',  lad;  dinna  blutr  in  folk's  lugs  that  g»te  ;  me 
nod  Miss  Liliaseven'd  thegither!'  "—  Scott:  Red-gauntlet, 
ch.  xii. 

blawn  (Scotch),  *blawne,  *blawene  (n.Eng.), 
pa.  par.  &.  a.  [BLOWN.  | 

*blawnchede,  pa.  par.  [BLAXCHCD.]  (Morte 
j4r*fcwe,  S,«88.) 

bla -wort,  blae -wort,  a.  [From  Dan.  blaa- 
blue,  assure,  and  Eujj.  suff.  wort  =  an  herb.J  The 
name  given  in  Scotland  to  two  plants. 

1.  Ccrm/wjiH/ri  -rotund i folia. 

1[  Blawort  Hill,  in  the  parish  and  county  of  Ren- 
frew, Scotland,  is  called  after  it. 

2.  Centaurea  Ci/anus. 

May,  s.  [Corrupted  from  bleak  (?).]  Aiish:the 
Bleak  (q.v.). 

blaze  (n, 'blase,  *blaise  i  Eng.).  bleeze,  bleize, 
bleise,  *bl€is,  *bless,  *bles  (Scotch),  s.  [A.  S. 
blcese,  blaze,  blize=a  blaze,  what  makes  a  blaze,  a 
torch.  (Not,  the  same  as  6/<Es=a  blast.)  Dan.  blus 
=a  flambeau;  Icel.  blyts;  M.  H.  Ger.  blas=a  taper, 
a  candle.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  ilamo  sent  forth  when  anything  is   in   a 
state  of  fierce  combustion, 

"And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze." 

Milton:  Lyeitias. 

2.  The  illumination  afforded. 

(a)  By  such  a  flame. 

"Within  the  Abbey,  nave,  choir,  and  transept  were  in 
a  blaze  with  innumerable  wax  lights.  "—Macau  lay:  Hist. 
Bng.,  ch.  xx. 

(b)  By  bright  sunlight. 

"Through  thee,  the  heavens  are  dark  to  him, 
The  nun's  meridian  blaze  is  dim." 

Hemans:  Part  of  Eclogue,  15. 

••  Ten  thousand  forms,  ten  t housaml  different  tribes, 
People  the  blase.'*  Thomson:  Seasons;  Summer. 

(c)  By  anything  gleaming;  a  gleam. 

"  I  rear'd  him  to  take  joy 

I'  th'  blaze  of  arms,  as  eaglet*  train  their  young 
To  loi-k  upon  the  day-king!" 

Hemann:  The  Siege  of  Valencia. 

3.  Spec. :  (a)  A  lively  fire  made  by  means  of  furze, 
Ac. 

"An*  of  bleech'd  birns  pat  on  a  canty  bleeze..' 

Ross;  Helenorr  (1st  ed.),  p.  71.     {Jamieson.) 

(b)  A  torch. 

"The  ferefull  brandis  and  bit  fast's  of  hate  fyre, 
Reddy  to  birn  thy  scb-ippis,  lemand  schire." 

Douglas.-   Virgil,  120,  3. 

(r)  A  signal  made  by  fire.  (In  this  sense  it  is  still 
used  at  some  ferries,  where  it  is  customary  to  kindle 
a  bleise,  when  a  boat  is  wanted  from  the  opposite 
side.)  (Jam  ieson.) 

II.  More  or  lesn  figuratively : 

1.  An  object  shining  forth  in  lively  colors;  any- 
thing gorgeous. 

"The  uniforms  were  new  ;  the  ranks  were  one  blaze  of 
scarlet."—  Mafattlay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xvii. 

1*.  Anything  which  bursts  forth  fiercely. 
"For  Hector,  in  hi*  blaze,  of  wrath." 

Shaft-rap.:  Troiln*  and  Cress- ida,  iv.  5. 
".     .    .    his  rash,  fierce  blaze  of  riot." 

Ibfil.,  Richard  If.,  il.  1. 

"  Natural  rebellion,  done  i'  the  blaze  of  youth. 
When  oil  and  fire,  too  strong  for  reason's  force, 
O'erbears  it.  and  burns  on." 

fhnki'xp.:   All's   H'ell  that  Ends  Well,  V.  3. 

3.  Anything  which  acts  with  transcendent  illu- 
minating power. 

"Fires  thy  keen  glance  with  inspiration's  blaze," 

Itemnnx-  To  the  Eye. 

4.  Widely   diffused    fame;   a  report  everywhere 
spread  abroad. 

"How  dark  the  veil  that  intercepts  the  blaze 
Of  heaven's  mysterious  purposes  imd  ways!" 

Cowper;  Charity. 

blaze  (2\  ft.  [In  Sw.  blfK,  blaso;  Dan.  blis;  Icel. 
blesti;  Dut.  Mes=a  firelock,  a  blaze,  a  horse  with  a 
blaze.] 

farriery:  A  white  mark  upon  a  horse,  descend- 
ing from  the  forehead  almost  to  the  nose. 

blaze  rii.*bla-sen,  *bla-syn  ,*bla-sin,r.  i.  &  t. 
[From  blttzt;  s.,  or  A.  S.  b!a>*<:  ]  [  HLA/K  (1),  s.] 


A.  Intransitive:  , 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  burn  with  a  conspicuous  flame  in  place  of 
simply  being  red  witli  heat,  or  smoldering. 

"  When  numerous  wax  lights  in  bright  order  blaze." 
Pope;  Rape  of  the  7x>cA-,  iii.  168. 
"As  it  blazpi'l,  they  threw  on  him 
Great  pails  of  puddled  mire  to  quench  the  hair." 

S.'iakesp..-  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1. 

2.  To  shine  forth  with  a  gradually  expanding,  or 
expanded,  stream  of  light.    Spec.,  of  sunlight. 

"...    where  the  rays 
Of  eve,  yet  lingering,  on  the  fountain  blaze." 

llt-miins:  Tlie  Abencerraye,  c.  1. 

3.  To  shine  forth  in  brilliant  colors. 

".  .  .  that  splendid  Orange  Hall,  which  blazes  on 
every  side  with  the  most  ostentatious  coloring  of  Jor- 
daens  and  Hondthorst."—  Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Of  emotion:  To   be   enkindled;    to   shine;    to 
gleam  fortb. 

"Affection  lights  a  brighter  flame 

Than  ever  blazed  by  art." 
Cotcper:  To  the  Rev.  W.  t'atethorne  I'ntcitt, 

2.  To  gasconade ;  to  brag. 

"And  ye'll  specially  understand  that  ye're  no  to  be 
bleezing  and  blusting  about  your  master's  name  and 
mine."—  Scott:  Rob  Roy.  ch.  xxvii. 

B.  Transitive:  To  fire  off,   to  let  off,  to  cause  to 
explode.    [0. 1.] 

C.  In  a  special  phrase:  To    blaze   away  (collo- 
'iniul).    (Trans.  &  Intrans.) 

1.  Lit.:  To  fire  off. 

"  Heltleezed  away  as  ronckle  ponther  as  wad  hue  shot  a' 
the  wild-fowl  that  we'll  want  atween  [that  timej  and 
Candlemas."— Scott:  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  ii.  104.  <.!"- 
mieson.) 

2.  Fig. :  To  boast,  to  brag. 

"  .  .  .  to  sit  there  bleezing  away  with  your  Jang  tales, 
as  if  the  weather  were  not  windy  enow  without  your  help." 
—Scott:  Pirate,  eh.  v. 

blaze  (2),  *bla-sen,  *bla-syn ,  r.  t.  [A.  S. 
blfKsan  (?)  =  to  blow  (Lye);  Sw.  Mdsa=to  blow,  to 
wind,  to  sound,  to  smelt ;  Icel.  blasa;  Dan.  Itlase; 
Dut,  blasen=to  blow  a  trumpet;  Aloeso-Goth.  (in 
compos,  only)  blesan.]  To  proclaim  far  and  wide ; 
to  spread  abroad,  as  a  report,  fame,  <fec. 

'•'Hi"  noise  of  this  fight,  and  issue  thereof,  being 
blazed  by  the  country  people  to  some  noblemen  there- 
abouts, they  came  thither."—  Sid ney. 

T  It  is  almost  always  followed  by  abroad,  about, 
forth,  or  any  word  of  similar  import. 

"  Whose  follies,  blaz*d  about,  to  all  are  known, 

And  are  a  secret  to  himself  alone."          Granville. 

"The    heav'ns   themselves  blaze  forth    the  death  of 

princes."  Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  ii.  2. 

"...    nnd  blaze  abroad 
Thy  name  forevermore." 

Milton,-  Translation  of  Psalmz,  Juxvi. 

*blaze  (3),  *blasyn,  v.  t.  [Contracted  from  blazon 

%(q.  v.). J 
er. :  To  emblazon;  to  blazon  (q.v.). 
*  If  Used  formerly  in  prose. 

"  Blaayn,  or  dyscry  armys.     Describe.''' — Prompt.  Parr*. 

"This,  in  ancient  times,  was  called  a  fierce;  and  you 
should  then  have  blazed  it  thus:  he  bears  a  fierce,  sable, 
between  two  fierces,  or  .  .  ."—Peacham. 


(2)  ( 
H 


blaze  (4),  v.  t.    [From  blaze  (2),  s.]    To  mark  a 
tree  by  peeling  or  chipping  off  a  part  of  the  bark, 
so  as  to  leave  the  white  wood  displayed. 
blazed,  pa.  par.    [BLAZE  (1,  2,  3  &  4),  v.] 
bla  2-5r  (l),*bla  -SOflr,  s.    [Trom  Eng.  blaz(e) 
(2),  v.,  and  suff.  -er.]    One  who  blazes  abroad  any 
intelligence,  and  especially  a  secret  which  he  was 
in  honor  bound  not  to  divulge. 

"  TTtterers  of  secrets  ho  from  thence  debard, 
Bablers  of  folly,  and  blazers  of  cryme." 

Spenser:  Fairy  Queen,  II.  ix.  25. 

*bla  -zer  (2),s.  [BLAZE  f3).]  A  blazoner,  herald. 
"After  blaseris  of  arrays  there    be  bot  vj  coloris."— 
Juliana  Barnes:  Heraldry. 

blax  -OS,  s.    A  term  used  to  express  anything  in 
the  extreme,  as  gone  to  blazes,  gone  to  perdition. 
"The  other  little  one  used  to  cry  like  blt'~t'x," 

May  heir. 

blaz-Ing  0\  *bla  §-Ifig  (Eng.).  *blee-zlng 
(Scotch),  pr.par.,  a.  &  a.  [  BLAZE  (1),  r.] 

A,  As  present  participle  :  In  senses  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  verb. 

"  Look  to  the  Baltic  —  blazing  from  afar. 
Your  old  ally  yet  mourns  perfidious  war." 

Byron:  Curse  of  Minrrra. 

B.  .-Is  adjective  : 

1.  Lit.:  Burning  with  a  conspicuous  flame;  emit- 
ting flame. 

"  Dundee  was  moved  to  great  wrath  by  the  sight  of  the 
bla-hfj  dwellings."—  Mncaulay  .-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 


2.  Fig.:  Emittingliglit. radiant, lustrous;  shining 
conspicuously  from  afar. 

"The  armed  Prince  with  shield  so  blazing  bright." 
Spenser:  Fairy  Queen,  V.  xi.  26. 

"The  glorious  train  ascending  ;  Ho,  through  heaven, 
That  open'd  wide  her  blazimj  portals,  led 
To  God's  eternal  house  direct  the  way." 

Hilton:  Paradise  Lost,  bk.  vii. 

C.  An  substantive:  The  act  or  state  of  burning 
with  a  conspicuous  flame. 

"  Blasynge,  or  flamynge  of  fyre.  Flammaeio." — Prompt. 
Prtrt'. 

blazing  comet,  .-•. 

Pyrotech. :  A  kind  of  firework. 

blazing-off,  s. 

Metal-working:  Tempering  by  moans  of  burning 
oil  or  tallow  spread  on  the  spring  or  blade,  which 
is  heated  over  a  firo. 

blazing  star,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  comet.    (Lit.  &fig.) 

*(a)  Used  formerly  in  prose  as  well  as  poetry. 
"Thus  you  may  long  live  an  happy  instrument  for  your 
king  and  conntry;  you  shall  not  be  a  meteor,  or  a  blazhty 
star,  but  stella  flxu;  happy  here  and  more  happy  here* 
after." — Bacon. 
(b)  Now  only  in  poetry. 
"  Saw  ye  the  blazing  start 
The  heavens  look'd  down  on  freedom's  war, 
And  lit  her  torch  on  high!" 

Hemans:  OwenGlynditr's  War  Sony. 

"  The  year  1402  was  ushered  in  with  a  comet  or  blnzin't 
Ktttr,  which  the  bards  interpreted  as  an  omen  favorable  to 
the  cause  of  Glendwr." — Hemans:  ffote  on  the  above  Hum. 

2.  A  name  given  to  several  plants. 

(a)  Liatris  squarrosa,  a  composite  cichoraceous 
species,  with  long  narrow  leavea  and  fine  purple 
flowers.    [LiATRis.] 
(5)  Chamcelirium  luteum. 
II.  Her.:  A  comet.    [!.,!.] 
bla  'Z-I Ag  (2) ,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BLAZE  (2) ,  r.] 
"  Where  rapture  reigns,  and  the  ecstatic  lyre 
Guides  the  blest  orgies  of  the  blazing  quire." 

Coieper;  Translation  of  Hilton's  Damon. 

tola  z-Ing  (3),  *blas-ynge,  pr.par.  &  s.  [BLAZE 
(3),  r.] 

As  subst. :  The  act  of  emblazoning. 

*'  Blasynge  of  armys.     Descripcio." — Prompt.  Parr. 

bla  z-lflg-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  blazing;  -ly.]  So  as  to 
blaze,  or  in  a  blazing  manner. 

bla-z6n  (1),  fbla'-$on  (l),  *bla-soun,  *bla-sen 
Cl),  v.  t.  &  i.  [From  Eng.  blaze  —  to  proclaim.] 
[BLAZE  (2),v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  display,  to  exhibit,  to  show  off. 

"  O  thou  goddess, 

Thou  divine  Nature  !  how  thyself  thou  blazon'gt 
In  these  two  princely  boys  !  they  areas  gentle 
As  zephyrs  blowing  below  the  violet, 
Not  wagging  his  sweet  head." 

Shakesp.;  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

2.  To  publish  extensively. 

(1)  To  proclaim  publicly  by  means  of  a  herald. 
(Eng.  <&  Scotch.) 

"  The  hdrald  of  Ingland  blanonitlhin  erle  Dauid  forane 
vailyeant  and  nobil  knicht." — Bellenden:  Chronicles,  bk. 
xvi.,  ch.  10.  (Jamicson.) 

(2)  To  advertise  an  article  by  word  of  mouth  or 
by  pen.    [See  example  under  BLAZONING.] 

(3)  To  avow  and  publicly  glory  in  a  shameful 
deed,  or  in  anything. 

"  And  blazoning  our  injustice  everywhere  ?" 

^/Kik'.'.tj).:  Titus  Atttlriniicus,  iv.  4. 

+B.  Intrans.:  To  shine,  to  be  brilliant  or  con- 
spicuous. 

bla -z6n(2),fbla -§6n(2),*bla-sen(2),*bla-syn, 
v.  t.  [In  Ger.  blasoniren;  Fr.  &  Prov.  blasonner; 
Sp.  blasondr ,'  Port,  brazonar;  Ital.  blasonare ',  from 
blazon,  s.  (q.  v.)J 

1.  Her.:  To  describe  a  coat  of  arms  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  an  accurate  drawing  may  be  made  from 
the  description.    [BLAZONRY.] 

2.  Fitfuratin •///; 

(1)  To  emblazon,  to  render  conspicuoustu  the  rye. 
"  And  well  mny  flowers  suffice  those  graves  to  crown 

That  ask  no  urn  to  blazon  their  renown." 

Hemans:  Restoration  of  H'orA.-.-*  of  Art  /<>  Italy, 

(2)  To  deck,  to  embellish,  to  adorn. 

"She  blazons  in  dread  smiles  her  hideous  form: 
So  lightning  gilds  the  unrelenting  storm." 

Gnrth. 

bla'-z6n  fl),  s.  [From  blazon  (l),r.]  Proclama- 
tion ;  diffusion  abroad  by  word  or  pen. 

"  But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be 
To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood." 

Shakesp.;  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

"How  light  its  essence!  how  unclogp'd  its  powers, 
Beyond  the  blazon  of  my  mortal  jn'ii  !" 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  63. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     wfcat,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p6t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     CUT,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     03  ~  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


blazon 


bla-z6n  (2),  fbla  -§6n,  *bla-soun(J??ifif.},  *bla- 

sawne  (O.  Scotch),  s.  [Fr.  Mawm  ('in  eleventh  t-rn- 
tury)  =  a  buckler,  a  shield  ;  next,  a  shield  with  a  rout 
of  arms  painted  on  it;  thou  toward  the  fifteenth 
century,  a  coat  of  arms  (Skeat)  ;  Sp.  bZoatfn,'  Ital. 
blasouc;  Port,  brasao;  Prov.  blezo,  blizo;  from  A.  S. 
i/ff.sr  =  a  torch.] 

I.    Ttrltnifilll!/: 

I.  Hei'tiMr}/: 

Cl)  Formerly:  Dross  over  the  armor  on  which  the 
armorial  bearings  were  blazoned. 

*'  William  of  Speits  percit  a  blnnowne, 
And  throw  tare  fawld  of  Awbyrchowne." 

H''t>it'»in,  viii.  33,  21 

(2)  tfotr: 

(a)  The  art  of  accurately  describing  coats  of  arms 
ao  that  they  may  bo  drawn  from  the  description. 
AUothe  art  of  explaining  what  is  drawn  upon  them. 
[BLAZONRY.] 

"  Proceed  unto  beast*  that  nre  ffiven  in  lirms,  and  teach 
me  what  I  oupht  to  observe  in  their  blazon."—  frttcham. 

(/•I  That  which  is  blazoned;  a  blazoned  coat  of 
arm?1. 

"  He  wears  their  motto  on  his  blade, 
Their  blazon  o'er  his  towers  displayed." 

Scott  i  MarniioH,  v.  15. 

2-  Scots  Law.  Spec.  :  A  badge  of  office  worn  by  a 
king's  messenger  on  his  arm. 

"In  the  trial  of  deforcement  of  a  messenger,  the  libel 
will  be  cast  if  it  do  not  expressly  mention  that  the  mes- 
senger, previous  to  the  deforcement,  displayed  hi**  bin  ton, 
which  is  the  badge  of  his  office."—  Erskiue.-  Inst.,  bk.  4, 
tit.  4,  §33.  (Jttmieaon.) 

II.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  &  1  2)  In  the  same  sense  as  I.,  1  and  2. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  In  a  good  sense  :  Fame,  celebrity. 

**  I  am  a  pentleman.     I'llbe  sworn  thou  art  ; 
Thy  tongue,  thy  fnce,  thy  limbs,  action,  and  spirit, 
Do  give  thee  five-fold  blazon." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Right,  i.  5. 

(2)  In  a  bad  sense  :  Ostentatious  display. 

"Men  con  over  their  pedigrees,  and  obtrude  the  blazon 
of  their  exploits  upon  the  company."—  Collier. 

IT  Blazon  (2),  especially  in  its  figurative  eense,  is 
closely  akin  in  meaning  to  blazon  (1),  8.  (q.  v.) 
bla  -zoned  (l),  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BLAZON  (1),  t\] 
bla  -zoned  (2},  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BLAZON  ('_*),  t'.] 
"Now  largesse,  largesse,  Lord  Marmion, 

Kniftht  of  the  cre»t  of  gold  ! 
A  blazon'd  shield,  in  battle  won." 

Scott:  Marmion,  i.  11. 
"And  from  his  blazon'  d  baldric  slung 
A  mighty  silver  buple  hung." 

Tennyson:  The  Lady  of  Shalott,  pt.  iii. 

bla  -Z&n-er  (1),  s.  [From  Eng.  blazon  (I),  and 
suff.  -er.~[  One  who  blazes,  publishes  anything 
extensively  abroad. 

"These  historians,  recorders,  and  blazoners  of  virtue 
.  .  ."  —  Burke  :  Letter  to  a  .VoWe  Lord. 

bla  z&n-e*r  (2),  a.  [From  Eng.  blazon  (2;,  and 
suff.  -<•/-.  In  Fr.  blasonneur.}  One  who  blazons 
coats  of  arm:?. 

bla  -z6n-Ing,  pr.par.    [BLAZON,  r,] 
"One  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  I. 

bla  -z6n-ment,  s.  [Eng.  blazon;  -ment.']  Tho 
act  of  blazoning:  the  act  of  diffusing  abroad;  the 
state  of  being  so  blazoned. 

bla  -z&n-ry1,  s.    [Eng.  blazon;  -ry.] 

Heraldry: 

1.  Tho  art  of  blazoning. 

(1)  The  art  of  describing  a  coat  of  arms  in  such  a 
way  that  an  accurate  drawing  may  bo  made  from 
the  verbal  statements  made.    To  do  this  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  points  of  the  shield  f  POINT]  is  particu- 
larly necessary.    Mention  should  be  made  of  the 
tincture  or  tinctures  of  the  field;  of  tlxo  charges 
which  aro  laid   immediately   upon  it,  with  their 
forms  and  tinctures;  which  is  the  principal  ordi- 
nary, or,  if  there  is  none,  then  which  covers  tho  fcss 
point;  the  charges  on  each  side  of  the  principal 
One;  the  charges  on  the  central  one,  the  bordure  — 
witli  its  charges;  the  canton  and  chief,  with  all 
charges  on   them;  and,  finally,   the  differences  or 
marks  of  the  cadency  and  tho  baronet's  badge. 

"  Give  certain  rules  as  to  the  principles  of  blazonry."  — 
Peacham  on  Drawing. 

(2)  The  art  of  deciphering  a  coat  of  arms. 

2.  That  which  is  emblazoned. 

"The  men  of  Carrick  may  descry 
Saint  Andrew's  cross,  in  blazonry 
Of  silver,  waving  wide!" 

Ffutti  Lortl  of  (he  MM,  v.  S2. 

*blaz  -ure,  8.    [BLAZE  i:f»,]    Blazonry. 
"  The  blrttture  of  his  armes  was  gules     t     _     _"  —  Berners; 
Froissart,  ch.  281,  p.  421. 
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*ble,  *blee,  s.  [BLEE.]  (William  of  Paleme, 
3,083.) 

*blea  (l),s.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  The  part  of 
a  troo  immediately  under  the  bark. 

blea  (2),  s.  [Contracted  from  bleak,  s.]  The  fish 
called  a  bleak.  (Kersey.) 

blea  -ber-ry*,  s.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Vaccinium  uUginosum*  called  also  Great  Bilberry 
or  Bog-whortleberry.  [BILBERRY,  WHORTLEBERRY, 
VACCINIUM.I 

blea9h  (l),  *ble9ne,  *ble  9h-en,  r.  t.  &,  i.  [A.  S. 
blcecan,  blcecean,  ablcecan  (trans.),  blacian  (in- 
trans.)=to  bleach,  to  fade ;  Sw.  bleka,  blekna;  Dan. 
blcge;  Dut.  bleeken;  Ger.  bleichen.  From  A.  S. 
blcec,  Mdc=nale,  pallid,  shining,  white,  light.] 
[BLEAK,  a.  See  also  BLANCH.] 

A.  Trans.:    To    remove    the   color   from   cloth, 
thread,  or  anything  else,  so  as  to  leave  it  of  a  more 
or  less  pure  white. 

1.  By  human  art.    [BLEACHING.] 

"  A  napkin,  white  na  foam  of  that  rough  brook 
By  which  it  had  been  bleach' d,  o'erspread  the  board; 
And  waa  itself  half-covered  with  n  load." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

2.  By  the  chemistry  of  nature. 

"  While  on  the  ankle's  slender  round 
Those  strings  of  pearl  fair  Bertha  wound, 
That,  bleach'd  Lochryan's  depths  within, 
Seem'd  dusky  still  on  Edith's  skin." 

Scoff.-  Lord  of  the  Isles,  i.  6. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  white  through    the  re- 
moval of  the  previously-existing  color,  either  by 
human  art  or  by  some  natural  agency. 

"The  white  sheet  bleaching  on  the  hedge.' 

Shakesp.-  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  2.     (Sony.) 
*'The  deadly  winter  seizes  ;  shuts  up  sense  ; 
Lays  him  along  the  snows,  a  stiffen' d  corse, 
Stretch'd  out,  and  bleaching  in  the  northern  blast.'* 
Thomson:  Seasons;  Wintrr. 

*blea$h  (2),  r.  /.  [A.  S.  blac,  blcec.]  To  blacken, 
darken. 

"  Noirier.  To  black,  blacken;  bleach,  darken,"  Ac. — Cot' 
grave. 

bleaghed,  pa.  par,  &  a.    [BLEACH,  v.  *.] 

blea9h  -5r,  «.  [Eng.  bleach;  -er.  In  Sw.  blekare; 
T)an.blegen;  Dut.  bleeker.]  One  whose  business  it 
is  to  bleach  any  article  of  apparel,  textile  goods, 
cloth  or  thread. 

tblea9h -er-f,  s.  [Eng.  bleach;  -try.  In  Dut. 
bleckerij.]  A  place  for  bleaching. 

"On  the  side  of  the  great  bleach  fry  are  the  public 
walla." — Pennant. 

blea9h  -field,  s.  [Eng.  bleach;  field.]  A  field  or 
meadow  in  which  cloth  is  exposed  for  bleaching. 

blea9h'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [BLEACH,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial  adjec- 
tive :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive ;  The  art  of  renderingmaterials 
colorless.    This  is  done  by  exposing   them  to  the 
actinic  rays  of  the  sun,  or  by  the  action  of  bleach- 
ing agents.    The  chief  of  those  is  called  bleaching- 
powder.    It  is  chloride  of  lime,  and  is  prepared  by 
exposing   moistened  quicklime    to   the  action  of 
chlorine,  when  hypocluoritoandchlorideof  calcium 
are  formed,  the  former  being  the  bleaching  agent. 
By  the  action  of  an  acid  on  good  bleaching-powder 
thirty  per  cent  of  chlorine  is  liberated.   Substances 
are  bleached  by  alternately  dipping  them  in  dilute 
solutions  of  bleaching-powder  and  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric   acid.    Bleaching-powder   is   also   used   to 
purify  an  offensive  or  infectious  atmosphere,  the 
constituent  limo  having  great  absorptive  and  dry- 
ing powers  for  vapors,  etc.,  and  the  chlorine  whicli 
it  contains  being  powerfully  destructive  to  organ- 
ized life. 

bleaching-liquid,  *.  A  liquid  used  for  taking 
color  out  of  cloth  or  thread. 


blear 


[BLEAK,  1.1 

2.  Fig.:  Having  a  bleak  aspect.  In  the  subjoim 
example  the  reference  is  primarily  to  the  dosola 


bleaching-powder,  s.  A  powder  employed 
for  the  same  purpose.  There  are  several,  but  the 
one  generally  used  consists  of  chloride  of  lime. 
[BLEACHING,  C.] 

*blead,  r.  t.  [Etymology  doubtful.  Compare 
Dut.  bele id = conduct,  direction.]  To  train,  or  to 
lead  on  to  the  chase  (?). 

"Na,  na,  my  lord,  I'll  blead  the  whelps  mysell;  they'll 
bite  the  better."— Statist.  Ace.  P.  Rkyinie,  xix.  294.  (Jnmie- 

SlDI.) 

bleak,    *bleik,     *bleike,     *bleyke,    *bleche, 


1.  Of  persons:  Pale,  pallid,  wan,  ghastly.  [BLEAK- 
FACED.] 

"When  she  came  out,  she  seemed  as  bleak  as  one  that 
were  laid  out  dead." — F»xe:  Book  of  Martyrs;  Escape  of 
Agnes  Waruall.  (Trench.) 

2.  Of  things: 

(1)  Of  the  air:  Cold,  cutting,  keen. 

"  In  such  a  season  born,  when  scarce  a  shed 
Could  be  obtain' d  to  shelter  Him  or  me 
From  the  bleak  air:  a  stable  WHS  our  warmth." 

Milton :  Paradise  Regained,  bk.  it 

(2)  Of   anything   which   in    its    normal   state    is 
clothed  with   vegetation,  as    a  portion  of  /<//<'/,  a 
country,  <£c. :  Bare  of  vegetation. 

"  Beneath,  n  river's  wintry  stream 
Has  shrunk  before  the  summer  beam, 
And  !i  ft  n  channel  bleak  and  bare, 
Save  shrubs  that  spring  to  perish  there." 

Byron:  The  Giaour. 

(3)  Desolate,  cheerless, 
(a)  Literally. 

"At  daybreak,  on  the  bleak  sea-beach." 

Longfellow:   Wreck  of  the  Hesperus. 
(6)  Figuratiit'ly. 

"Those  by  his  guilt  made  desolate,  and  thrown 
On  the  bleak  wilderness  of  life  alone." 

II f  mans    The  Abencerrage. 

bleak-faced,  a.   (Scotch.) 

*1.  Lit. :  ll:ivi,i^'  a   "bleak,"  i.  e.t  a  pallid  face. 

Led 

.  .ate 

aspect  of  the  country  on  November  2  (Hallow- 
mas), and  then  to  the  dispiriting  memories  of 
death  which  the  Roman  Catholic  festival  of  All 
Souls,  held  on  that  day,  inspires. 

*'  As  bleak-foe' d  Hallowmas  returns." 

Burns :  The  Ttea  Dogs. 

bleak,  *blea,  tbleik,  tblick,  fbleis,  fblay,  «. 
[In  Ger.  blicke.  Named  from  its  "bleak"  or  white 
color.]  [BLEAK,  a.]  A  fish,  the  Leuciscus  alburnus 
of  Cuvier,  belonging  to  the  family  Cyprinidsp.  It  is 
a  river  fish  five  or  six  inches  long,  and  is  found  in 
Britain.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  those  fishes  the 
scales  of  which  are  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  artificial  pearls.  [ALBUM,  2.] 

"  The  bleak,  or  freshwater  sprat,  is  ever  in  motion,  and 
therefore  called  by  some  the  river  swallow.  His  back  is 
of  a  pleasant,  sad  sea-water  green;  his  belly  white  and 
shining,  like  the  mountain  snow.  Jileaks  are  excellent 
meat,  and  in  best  season  in  August." — Walton. 

"Alburnus.  An  qui  noetratibus,  the  Bleis  f"—  Stbb.t 
Scot.,  p.  26,  (Jainieson.) 

*bleaked,  a.  [Eng.  bleak;  -ed.]  Made  "  bleak," 
pallid,  or  pale. 

"  By  the  fourthe  seale,  the  beast,  the  voyce.  and  the 
pale  horse,  mayest  thou  vnderstande  the  heretykes, 
whiche  dyd  dyuerse  waves  and  n  long  tyme  vexe  the  holy 
churche  with  false  doctrine.  And  haue  made  it,  as  it  were 
pale  &  bleaked  for  very  sorow  &  heuynes."— Udall:  Reve- 
lation, ch.  vi. 

bleak -Ish,  s.  [Eng.  bleak;  -ish.~\  Somewhat 
bleak.  (Ogilvie.) 

bleak -ly4,  *bleake  -If ,  adv.  [Eng.  bleak;  -ly.\ 
In  a  bleak  manner ;  coldly. 

"  Near  the  sea-coast  they  bleakly  seated  are." 

May:  Lucan,  bk.  9. 

bleak'-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  bleak;  -ness.l  Thestateor 
quality  of  being  bleak ;  coldness,  chilliness. 

"The  inhabitants  of  Nova  Zembla  go  naked,  without 
complaining  of  the  '•!'•,>/.,,,•**  of  the  air  ;  us  the  armies 
of  the  northern  nations  keep  the  field  all  winter." — 
Addison. 

*bleak'-yS  a.  [Eug.  bleak;  -j/.]  The  same  as 
BLEAK  (q.  v.)- 

"  But  W*''iA-»/  plains,  and  bare,  inhospitable  ground." 
Dryden:  The  Hind  and  Panther,  iii. 

blear,  *bleare,  *bleere,  *blere,  *bler-en,  r.  t. 
&,  i.    [A  modification  of  blur.     (Skeat.)  ] 
A.  Transitive : 


1.  Lit.    Of  the  eyes:  To   make   watery   or   sore. 
(Used  chiefly  of  the  action  of  catarrh.) 

"  Is't  not  a  pity  now  that  tickling  rheums 
Should  ever  tease  the  lungs,  and  blear  the  sight, 
Of  oracles  like  these  ?"  Cowper:  Task,  bk.  iii. 

"  When  I  was  younp,  I,  like  a  lazy  fool, 

Would  blear  my  eyes  with  oil,  to  stay  from  school; 

Averse  to  pains."  Drydvn, 

2.  Fig.;  To  blind  the  intellectual  perception  of  a 
person  by  a  false  argument  or  by  flattery.    Used  in 

,.    -    the  phrase  to  "blear  one's  eye     (Eng.),  to  "blear 
*blak,  *Dlac,    a.    [A.  S.  Wcec,  6tac=palo, .pallid,    ono's  ee"  (Scotch). 

shining,  white,  light  /not  to  be  confounded  with        ,4Thig  may  Btand  fop  ft  pretty  6Uperficifll  argumentj  to 

blear  our  eyes,  and  lull  us  asleep  in  wecurity."—  Raleigh. 

"'I  want  nane  o'  your  siller,'  she  said,  'to  make  ye 
think  I  am  blearing  your  ee."*~ Scott:  Guy  Mannering, 
ch.  zzxiz. 


bloec,blac,  unaccented,  6Zaca=black).    In  O.  I  eel. 

blfikr;  Sw.  hick;  Dau.Wc»/;  Dut.Mrcfr;  O.  L.(fcr. 
blec;  (N.  H.)  (}<»r.  bfefe&acpale,  wan ;  O.  H.  Ger. 

bleichcr.  From  A.  S.  blican  —  to  shine,  glitter,  daz- 
zle, amazo;  O.  II.  (icr.  t>1ik<-n=to  shine;  Qr.phleffQ 
=to  burn,  to  scorch,  to  make  a  flash,  to  shine; 
phri/f/o  =  ti>  roast;  Lith.  blitzgu  =  gleam;  Sanso. 
bharg,  bharge=tu  shine.] 


B.  Intrans.:  To  make  wry  faces. 

"  And  grymly  pryn  on  hym  and  blere." 

Hampnh':  I'rickf  <>/<  'i»i.sv  •;>»(•<',  2,226. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jdwl;     cat,     96!!,     chorus,     9&in,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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blear,  *bleare,  *bler  (Eng.  <*  Scotch),  'bleir 
(Scotch),  a.  &  8.  [From  Sw.  plirn  =  to  blink  ;  ba/rtra 
=to  lighten,  to  flash  ;  Dan.  plire=to  leer.  Cognate 
with  Eng.  blur  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.    Of  the  eyes :  Dim  and  sore  with  a  watery 
liquid,  produced  by  catarrh,  by  a  blow,  or  in  any 
other  way. 

"It  is  a  tradition  that  Wear  eyes  affect  sound  eyes."— 
Bacon. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Subjectively.    Of  the  mental  perception :  Dull 
obfuscate. 

(2)  Objectively:  Looking  dim.  obscure,  obfuscate 
to  the  mental  vision  which  beholds  it ;  deceptive, 
illusory. 

"Thus  I  hurl 

My  dazzling  spells  into  the  spongy  air, 
Of  power  to  cheat  the  eye  with  blear  illusion, 
And  give  it  false  presentments."      Milton:  Comus. 

B.  As  substantive:  Anything  which  renders  the 
eyes  sore  and  watery,  or  which  dims  vision. 

"'Tis  nae  to  mird  with  unco  fouk  ye  see, 
Nor  is  the  blear  drawn  easy  o'er  her  ee." 

Roes:  Hflenore,  p.  91.     (Jamieson.) 

1[  Sometimes  used  in  the  plural.    (Scotch.) 
I  think  ane  man,  sir,  of  your  yeiris 
Suld  not  be  blyndit  with  the  bltiris." 

I'hilotus,  S.  P.  Rep.,  iii.  7.    iJamieson.) 

blear-eye,  ».  An  eye  which  has  its  vision  ob- 
scured by  watery  humor. 

blear-eyed,  *blear-eeyde,  "bleare-eyed, 
•bier-eyed,  *bler-led,  »bler-elghed,  *bler-yed, 
•blere-eyed,  a.  Having  blear  eyes.  U»ed — 

1.  Lit.  Of  eyes :  Having  watery,  sore  eyes,  with 
dimmed  sight. 


(1)  Gen.    Of  those  of  man. 


,_,  Of  those  of  the  owl :  This  sense  is  founded  on 
inaccurate  observation ;  the  owl  has  no  defect  of 
vision,  the  idea  no  doubt  having  arisen  from  its 
frequent  blinking  in  the  daylight. 

"It  is  no  more  in  the  power  of  calumny  to  blast  the 
dignity  of  an  honest  man,  than  of  the  blfttr^yed  owl  to 
cast  scandal  on  the  sun." — V  Estrange. 

(3)  Of  the  eyes  of  any  imaginary  being  personified 
in  human  form. 

"Yes,  the  year  is  growing  old, 

And  his  eye  is  pale  and  bleared!1' 
Lonyfellovj:  Midnight  Mass  for  the  Dyinff  Tear. 

2.  Figuratively.  Of  man's  mental  perception: 
Dull,  obfuscate.  [BLEAK,  A.,  I,  2.] 

"That  even  the  blear^yed  sects  may  find  her  out." 
Dryden:  The  Hind  and  Panther,  ii. 

bleared  (Eng.),  blear-it,  bler-it  (Scotch),  pa. 
par.  &  a.  [BLEAR,  v.  <.] 

"The  Dardaniah  wives, 
With  bleared  visages,  come  forth  to  view 
The  issue  of  th'  exploit." 

Shakesp.  •  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

blear  -e'd-ne'ss,  *blear -ed-nes,  "bleer-ed- 
ness,  «bler-yd-nesse,*blere-iy-ed-ness, ».  [Eng. 
bleared;  blear-eyed;  -ness.]  The  state  of  being 
bleared,  or  having  the  eyes  rendered  sore  and 
watery  through  catarrh  or  other  causes. 

"The  deOuxion  falling  upon  the  edges  of  the  eyelids, 
makes  a  blearedness." — Wiseman. 

blear  -Iftg,  *bler-ynge,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [BLEAK,  r.] 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

blear  -nSss,  s.  [Eng.  blear ;  -new.]  The  same  as 
BLEAEEDNESS  (q.  v.). 

"The  Jewe  putteth  awaye  his  wife  for  stench  of  breth, 
for  blearnes  of  the  eyes,  or  for  any  such  like  fautes, 
.  .  ."— VOalb  Mark,  oh.  10. 

bleat,  *blSte,  *blS-ttn,  *ble  -tyn,  *blffl-ten, 
v.  i.  [A.  S.  bld-tan=to  bleat;  Dut.  blaten;  (N.  H.) 
Ger.  blOken:  O.  H.  Ger.  plahan,  blazan.  plazan ; 
Fr.  beler;  Prov.  belar;  Sp.  baldr;  Ital.  belare; 
Lat.  balo=to  bleat ;  Gr.  blechaomai=to  bleat ;  Lett. 
blaut;  Lith.  blauti.] 

1.  To  utter  the  plaintive  cry  proper  to  the  lamb, 
the  sheep,  the  ram,  the  goat,  the  calf,  or  any  allied 
animal. 

"  You  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf, 
Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb." 

Shakesp. .  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  L 
"  .    .    .    Neptune  a  ram,  and  bleated." 

lbi,l.:   Winter"*  Tale,  iv.  8. 

"...  a  calf  when  he  bleats  .  ,  ."—Ibid.:  Much 
Ado,  iii.  3. 

2.  To  emit  the  somewhat  similar  crv  proper  to  the 
roipo.    [BLEATING,  A.  &  B.,  ex.  from  Darwin. 1 

IT  On  this  account  the  cock  snipe  is  called  in 
some  localities  the  bleater. 

bleat,  *bleate,  ».  [From  bleat,  v.  (q.  v.)  In 
A.  S.  blcet  (Somner) ;  Dut.  geblaat.~\  The  cry  of  a 
lamb,  a  sheep,  a  ram,  a  goat,  a  calf,  or  any  allied 
animal. 

"  The  bel  lowing  of  oxen,  and  the  bleat 
Of  fleecy  sheep." 

Chapman:  /footer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xii. 
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*bleat,  *bl€t,  *bloute,a.  [ A.  S.bleat= miserable; 
O.  Icel.  blautr  =  soft  \  O.  Dut.  bloot  -  naked ;  M.  H. 
Ger.  6/o2=naked  ]  Naked,  bare,  miserable. 

"  He  maden  here  backes  al  so  bloute." 

Havel.,  1,910.     (Stratum  an.) 

bleat -er,  s.  One  who,  or  that  which,  bleats; 
specially,  a  sheep. 

"In  cold,  stiff  soils  the  bleaters  oft  complain 
Of  gouty  ails."  John  Dyer. 

bleat-Ing,  *ble  t-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «. 
[BLEAT,  i\] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  <fc  part,  adj.:  In  senses  cor- 
responding to  those  of  the  verb. 

"...    and  bleating  herds 
Attest  their  joy,    .  -.    .'* 

Miltvtt;  Paradise  Lost,  bk.  ii. 
C.  As  substantive: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  The  utterance  of  the  cry  proper  to  the  lamb, 
the  sheep,  the  ram.  the  goat,  the  calf,  or  any  similar 
animal. 

"And  in  the  fields  all  round  I  hear  the  bleating  of  the 
lamb."  Tennyson:  Conclusion. 

If  It  may  havea  plural  to  indicate  that  the  plaint- 
ive utterances  emanate  simultaneously  from  many 
distinct  individuals,  or  are  frequently  repeated. 

"  Why  abodest  thou  among  the  sheepfolda  to  hear  the 
bleatings  of  the  flocks?"— Judges  v.  16. 

2.  The  utterance  of  the  peculiar  cry  of  the  snipe 
(Scolopax  gallinago). 

II.  Fig. :  The  utterance  of  anything  as  meaning- 
less to  us. 

"Well  spoken,  advocate  of  sin  and  shame, 
Known  by  thy  bleating,  Ignorance  thy  name." 

Coicper:  Conversation. 

*bleaunt,  *bleeant.  *.  [BLIANT.]  (Early  Eng. 
Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  A.  163.) 

blSb,  tblob  (Eng.),  bleib  (Scotch),  s.  [Another 
form  of  bubble.  In  Sw.  6Jd*a,  blemma;  Dan.  boble, 
fthere.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  blister,  a  thin  tumor  filled  with 
a  watery  liquid  arising  on  the  body ;  an  air-cell,  a 
bubble  in  glass,  or  anything  similar. 

"Thick  pieces  of  glass,  fit  for  large  optic-glasses,  are 
rarely  to  be  had  without  blebs."— Philos.  Transactions. 
No.  4. 

2.  Med.:  A  blister,  a    thin    tumor  filled   with  a 
watery  liquid  arising  upon  the  surface  of  the  body. 
If  idiopathic,  it  is  called  pemphigus.    If  produced 
by  external  irritation,  or  some  similar  cause.it  is  a 
vesicle.  In  the  plural  it  is  sometimes  used  as  a  syno- 
nym of  the  order  of  cutaneous  diseases  called  Bullae. 
(Dr.  Todd:  Ct/cl.  Prac.  Med.,  i.  333.     Ibid,,  Dr.  Cor- 
rigan,  ii.  266.) 

blSb,  v.  t.  [From  bleb,  s.]  To  spot,  to  beslobber, 
to  blur,  to  besmear.  (Used  specially  when  children 
beslobber  their  clothes  with  soft  or  liquid  food  on 
which  they  have  been  feeding.)  (Scotch.) 

blSb  -by*,  a.  |"Eng.  bleb;  -y.]  Full  of  blebs  or 
anything  resembling  them. 

*blecere,  *blechure,  s.  [Fr.  ble&sure.]  A  wound, 
hurt.  [BLESSURE.] 

"  Onr  socoure  and  helpe  in  al  oure  hurtes,  blechurett  and 
sores." — Cascton:  Qolden  Legende,  fo.  303. 

"  Without  hurt  or  blecere,"— Romans  of  Port  may,  3,572. 

*bleche,  v.  t.  &  /.  [BLEACH.]  (Chaucer,  Boethius.) 

*bleclied,  pa.  par.    [BLEACHED.] 

*blechen,  v.  t.   [BLEACH,  t\]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

blech -num.  s.  [In  Fr.  blegne;  Lat.  blechnon; 
Gr.  blechnon=a.  kind  of  fern  (Lostreafilix  mas)(?)J\ 
Hard-fwrn ;  a  genus  of  ferns  belonging  to  the  order 


Blechnum  Boreale  or  Spicant. 


Poly  pod  iacew.  The  sterile  fronds  are  pectinato- 
pinnat  if  id  and  horizontal ;  the  fertile  onespinnated 
and  erect  with  numerous  segments.  Both  arc 
smooth.  The  pinnae  are  linear,  bluntish,  entire, 
nearly  equal  at  base.  Along  the  back  of  the  fronds 
in  these  ferns  the  spore-cases  are  arranged  in  a 
long,  narrow,  continuous  line  on  each  side  of  the 
mid-rib.  This  lino  has  a  covering  in  its  early  stages, 
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but  it  soon  splits  down  the  side  next  the  mid-rib,. 
and  the  spore-cases  appear  to  coyer  the  whole  under- 
surface  of  the  fronds.  The  sori  at  first  are  distant 
from  the  margin,  while  in  the  very  closely  allied" 
genus  Lomaria  they  are  truly  marginal.  The  Hard- 
fern  most  resembles  the  Bracken  in  the  fruiting.  It. 
will  readily  grow  on  rockwork  in  the  open  air* 
Cool,  shady  places  suit  it  best. 

*blecke  (l)  *bleake,  ».  [O.  Dut.  (?)  Etym.  doubt- 
ful.] A  small  town  ;  a  town. 

"  .  .  .we  arrived  at  a  bleake,  alias  a  towne,  an  Eng- 
lish mile  from  Hamburg,  called  Altonagh,  .  .  .  "— 
Taylor;  Worker,  1630. 

"  A  long  Dutch  mile  (or  almost  size  English)  is  a  small' 
towne  or  a  blecke,  called  Groning,  .  .  .  '  —  Ibid, 

*blecke  (2),  s.    [BLACK.] 

blSd,  *blede,  *bledde,  pret.  &  pa.  par, 
[BLEED,  v.~\ 

"And  som  with  arwes  blede  of  bitter  woundes." 

Chaucer:  Canterbury  Tales,  11,606. 
"  The  aspiring  Noble  bled  for  fame, 
The  Patriot  for  his  country's  claim.'* 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  vi.  26. 

*ble*d,  s.    [A.  S.    bled;    O.  H.   Ger.  bluot,  from 

blowen,}  A  flower,  a  sprout,  an  herb.  (Layamon* 
28,832.)  (Stratmann.) 

[  BLADDERED.]  (  Prompt. 


(Piers 


*bl£d'-d3r-^d,    a. 
Parv.) 

*bled'-dyr,    *bled-der,  «.    [BLADDER.] 
Plowman,  222.)     (Prompt.  Parv.) 

bled  -I-iis,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Coleoptera,  section  Brache- 
lytra  and  family  Stenidse.  They  are  small  insects,. 
with  the  body  black  and  the  elytra  more  or  less  red. 
They  are  gregarious.  They  occur  only  on  the  sea- 
coast,  where  they  burrow  in  wet  clay  or  in  sand 
near  pools  of  water. 

*bled-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.    [BLEEDING.] 

*bledynge  boyste,  «.  Acuppingglass.  [BoYSTE.J 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

*bledynge  yryn,  s.    [Old  form  of  bleeding  iron.'} 

"  Bledynge  yryn:  Fleosotomium,  C.  F.  (fleobothomium, 
P.)."—  Prompt.  Parv. 

*bl€e,  *ble  (Eng.),  *blie  (Scotch),  s.  [A.  S.  bleo= 
color,  hue,  complexion,  beauty;  bleoh=&  color.  J 
Countenance,  color,  complexion. 

'  '  Wan  that  mayde  y-hnrde  hnre  speke,  chaunged  was  al 
hure  blee."—Sir  Ferumb.  (ed.  Heritage),  1360. 

"  That  berne  rade  on  ane  boulk  of  ane  ble  white." 

Gatean  and  Ool.t  iii.  20, 
"Thy  cheik  bane  bair,  and  blaikint  is  thy  bite." 

Ditnbar:  Evergreen,  ii.  66,  st.  15.    (Jamieson.) 

bleed,  *bl£de,  *bledyn  (pret.  bled,  blede, 
b1edde),v.i.&  t.  [A.  S.  bledan=fo  bleed,  to  draw 
blood  ;  Sw.  bloda  (v.  i.)  :  Dan.  blode  (intrans.)  ;  Dut- 
bloeden;  Ger.  bluten;  O.  H.  Ger.  bluoten.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  More  or  less  literally: 

(1)  To  emit  blood. 

"  Another,  bleeding  from  many  wounds,  moved  feeblyat 
his  side."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

IT  Formerly  used  at  times  for  losing  blood  medici- 
nally, as  he  bled  for  a  fever. 

(2)  To  die  by  a  wound. 

"The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day." 

Pope.-  Essay  on  Man,  i.  8L 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  feel  acute  mental  pain. 

Chr.  True  ;  methinks  it  makes  my  heart  blted  to  think 
that  he  should  bleed  forme."  —  Bunyan:  Pilgr;m's  /Voy- 
ress,  pt.  ii. 

"  If  yet  retain'd  a  thought  may  be 
Of  him  whose  heart  hath  bled  for  thee." 

Hemans:  Part  of  Eclogue,  IS. 

'(2)  To  drop  from  a  plant  or  anything  else,  as 
blood  does  from  a  wound. 

"For  me  the  balm  shall  bleed,  and  amber  flow." 

Pope:   Windsor  Forest,  393. 

t(3)  To  yield.  (Used  of  the  productiveness  of 
grain  or  pulse  when  thrashed,  as  "the  aits  dinna 
bleed  well  the  year,"  i.e.,  the  oats  when  thrashed  do- 
not  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  grain  this  year.) 

B.  Transitive:  To  draw  blood  from,  as  a  surgical 
measure  for  relieving  disease.    (Lit.  rf-  Jig.) 

"  That  from  a  patriot  of  distinguish'  <I  note, 
Have  bled,  and  purg'd  me  to  a  simple  vote." 

Pope:  ft;it.,  T*.  197. 

bleed  -Ing,  *bledynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  fin  Sw. 
blodiiiny;  Dut.  MoMWM.]  [BLEED,  r.  t.  &  i.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip,  adj.:  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 
I.  Intransitive: 

"  With  that  the  chief  the  tender  victims  slew  ; 
And  in  the  dust  their  bleeding  bodies  threw." 

Fupr:  Homer's  Iliad,  iii.  364,  365. 
"  Blest  are  the  slain  !  they  calmly  sleep, 
Nor  hear  their  bleeding  country  weep!" 

Hemttns:  Wallace's  Invocation  to  Bruce. 


fllte,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hgr,    there;     pine,     pit,     s'ire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     sftn;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     \mite,     cfir,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      ae,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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II.  Transitive:  [BLEDYX 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  state  of  losing  blood  from  a  wound, 
from  the  nostrils,  or  other  aperture  ;  hcemorrhage. 

2.  Fig.  :  Acute  pain. 

"  And  stanch  the  bleedings  of  a  broken  heart." 

Cotcper:  Retirement. 

II.  Bookbinding  :  Tho  act  [a  mishap]  of  trench- 
ing upon  the  printed  matter  of  a  book  wlien  cutting 
the  edges  of  the  volume,  or  of  intentionally  trim- 
ming off  a  portion  of  a  surface  covered  by  ink  in  a 
piece  of  color-work  printing  in  which  it  is  designed 
that  no  white  shall  appear  around  the  extremities. 

*bleh-and,  *blili  and,  s.  [O.  FT.  blicmt.]  [BLI- 
AKT.]  A  kind  of  rich  cloth. 

"  In  a  robe  Tristrem  was  boun 

That  he  fram  schip  hadde  brought; 
Was  of  a  blihantl  broun, 
The  richest  that  was  wrought, 
In  blehand  was  he  cledde." 
Sir  Tristrem,  pp.  28,  29,  St.  38,  41.    (Jamieson.) 

bleib,  x.  [BLEB.]  (Scotch.)  "A  burnt  bleib,"  a 
blister  caused  by  burning. 

*bleik,  a.    [BLEAK.] 

*blelne,  s.    [BLAIS.]    (Chaucer.) 

blel-nl-Sr  He,  blel  -nl-€re,  «.  TFrom  Ger.  blei 
=lead,  and  niere=a  kidney.  Literally,  lead  kidney- 
ite  (Dana).J 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Bindheimite  (q.  v.). 

blelr-Ing,  pr.por.    [BLEARING.] 

Bleiring  bats:  The  botts,  a  disease  in  horses. 
"  The  bltiring  bats  and  the  benahaw." 
Polteart:  Watson's  Coll.,  iii.  18.     (Jamieaon.) 

*bleir-is,  s.  pi.  [BLEAE,  s.] 
•bleis,  •bleise,  s.  [BLAZE.] 
•bleis,  a.  [BLEAK,  s.] 

blei  -schweif,  s.  [Ger.  ble  i=lead,  and  «cfc«iei/= 
a  tail.] 

Min.:  An  impure  galenite.    [GALENITE.] 
•blelt,  a.    [BLATE.] 
blelze,  s.    [BLAZE.] 
•bleke,  «.    [BLACK,  «.] 

1.  Gen.  :  Anything  black.    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

2.  Spec.  :  Stain  or  imperfection. 

"  Bot  peve  ony  spot  or  bleke  be  in  the  lauchful  ordina- 
tion of  our  pastores."  —  Q.  Kennedy:  Tract  Keith,  App.  206. 
(Jamieson.  ) 

•blek-kit  (1),  pa.  par.    [BLACK,  v.] 

•blek-kit  (2),  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Icel.  blekkia=to 
deceive.]  Deceived.  (Jamieson.) 


jFn,      *ble-kyn,     v.     t.       [BLACKEN.] 
(Prompt.  Pan:) 

blSl-lum,  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  An  idle, 
talking  fellow.  (Scotch,  originally  an  Ayrshire 
word.) 

"  She  tanld  thee  weel  thou  wast  a  skellnm, 
A  blethering,  blustering,  drunken  blellum." 

Burns:  Tarn  ff  Shunter. 
•bleme,  r.  i.    [BLOOM,  r.]    (Scotch.) 
•blemis,  s.  pi.    The  same  as  Eng.  blooms,  pi.  of 
bloom.    [BLOOM,  s.]    (Houlate.) 

bl8m  -Isfc,  *blem-ysshe,  v.  t.  [From  O.  Fr. 
blemisant,  blesmieant,  pr.  par.  of  blemir,  blesmir= 
to  soil,  strike,  or  injure  (Mod.  Fr.  blemisant,  pr. 
par.  of  blemir=to  grow  pale);  from  O.  Fr.  bleme, 
blesmef  Mod.  Fr.  6^m«=pale,  wan;  Icel.  6idr=blue. 
The  original  sense  of  blemish  is  thus  to  beat  "  blue," 
{,  e.,  "  black  and  blue."] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1,  Lit.  :  To  inflict  injury  on  the  face  or  any  other 
part  of  the  body  by  a  blow  ;  the  wound  of  a  missile. 

"Likelier  that  my  outward  face  might  have  been  dis- 

Kised,  than  that  the  face  of  so  excellent  a  mind  could 
ve  been  thus  blemished."—  Sidney. 

2.  figuratively  : 

(1)  To  make  a  stain  upon  the  mind  by  morally 
injuring  it,  or  a  blot  upon  the  character  by  defam- 
ing it. 

"Those,  who  by  concerted  defamations,  endeavor  to 
blemish  his  character."  —  Addison. 

(2)  To  impart  defect  or  deformity  to  anything 
previously  perfect  ;  to  impair  the  goodness  of  any- 
thing. 

"  And  blemish  Ceesar's  triumph." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  10. 

II.  Her.    [BLEMISHED.] 

blem'-Ish,  s,    [From  blemish,  v.  (q.  v.)] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  mark  of  defect,  a  deformity  ;  anything  which 
seriously  diminishes  or  mars  physical  beauty  in  the 
body  of  man  or  beast. 

"And  if  a  man  cause  a  blemish  in  his  neighbor  ;  as  he 
hath  done,  so  shall  it  be  done  to  him  ;  Breach  for  breach, 
eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth:  as  he  hath  caused  a  blemish 
in  a  man,  so  shall  it  be  done  to  him  again."  —  Leviticus 
liv.  19,  20. 
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"  For  whatsoever  man  he  be  that  hath  a  blemish,  he  shall 
not  approach;  a  blind  man,  or  a  lame,  or  he  that  hath  a 
flat  nose,  or  anything  superfluous,  Or  a  man  that  is 
broken- footed,  or  brolten-handed,  Or  crook-backt,  or  a 
dwarf,  or  that  hath  a  blemish  in  his  eye  or  be  scurvy,  .  .  . 
No  man  that  hath  a  blemish  of  the  seed  of  Aaron  the 
priest  shall  come  nigh  to  offer  the  offerings  of  the  Lord 
made  by  fire:  he  hath  a  blemish  .  .  ."—  Leviticus  ni. 
18-21. 

*[  For  animal  blemishes  see  II.  Theol. 

2.  A  blot  or  taint  upon  the  mind,  moral  character 
or  reputation. 

"Evadne's  husband  !  'tis  a  fault 

To  love,  a  blemish  to  my  thought." — Waller. 
"None  more  industriously  publish  the  blemishes  of  an 
extraordinary  reputation  than  such  as  lie  open  to  the 
same  censures."— Addison. 

3.  A  defect  in  anything. 

"Spots  they  are  and  blemishes,  sporting  themselves 
with  their  own  deceivings  while  they  feast  with  you."— 
2  Peter  ii.  13. 

"It  was  determined  to  remove  some  obvious  blemishes." 
— Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  riv. 

II.  Theology: 

^  Under  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law  it  was  en- 
joined that  no  animal  should  be  vowed  and  offered 
in  sacrifice  unless  it  were  without  blemish.  Lev. 
xxii.  20:  "But  whatsoever  hath  a  blemish,  that 
shall  ye  not  offer."  See  also  Exod.  xii.  5 :  "  Your 
lamb  shall  be  without  blemish."  Numb.  xxix.  8: 
**  But  ye  shall  offer  a  burnt  offering  to  the  Lord  for 
u  sweet  savor;  one  young  bullock,  one  ram,  and 
seven  lambs  of  the  first  year.  They  shall  be  unto 
you  without  blemish."  What  were  held  to  consti- 
tute blemishes  in  an  animal  may  be  learned  from 
Lev.  xxii.  21-25.  The  general  opinion  of  theologians 
is  that  this  absence  of  blemish  was  designed  to 
typify  the  spotless  character  of  Christ. 

"...  He  shall  take  two  he  lambs,  without  blemish, 
and  one  ewe  lamb  of  the  first  year  without  blemish." — 
Leviticus  xiv.  10. 

"But  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb 
without  blemish  and  without  spot."— 1  Peter  i.  19. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  blemish, 
stain,  spot,  speck  and  flaw:  liln  the  proper  sense 
blemish  is  the  generic,  the  rest  specific ;  a  stain,  a 
spot,  speck  and  flaw  are  blemishes,  but  there  are 
likewise  many  blemishes  which  are  neither  stains, 
spots,  specks  nor  flaws.  Whatever  takes  off  from 
the  seemliness  of  appearance  is  a  blemish.  In 
works  of  art  the  slightest  dimness  of  color  or  want 
of  proportion  is  a  blemish.  A  stain  and  spot  suffi- 
ciently characterize  themselves,  as  that  which  is  su- 
perfluous and  out  of  place.  A  speck  is  a  small  spot ; 
and  a  flaw,  which  is  confined  to  hard  substances, 
mostly  consists  of  a  faulty  indenture  on  the  outer 
surface.  A  blemish  tarnishes ;  a  stain  spoils ;  a  spot, 
speck  or  flaw  disfigures.  A  blemish  is  rectified,  a 
stain  wiped  out,  a  spot  or  speck  removed.  Blemish, 
stain  and  spot  are  employed  figuratively.  Even  an 
imputation  of  what  is  improper  in  our  moral  con- 
duct is  a  blemish  in  our  reputation ;  the  failings  of 
a  good  man  are  so  many  spots  in  the  bright  hemi- 
sphere of  his  virtue;  there  are  some  vices  which 
affix  a  stain  on  the  character  of  nations,  as  well  as 
of  the  individuals  who  are  guilty  of  them,  A  blent' 
ish  or  a  spot  may  be  removed  by  a  course  of  good 
conduct,  but  a  stain  is  mostly  indelible :  it  is  as 
great  a  privilege  to  have  an  unblemished  reputation, 
or  a  spotless  character,  as  it  is  a  misfortune  to  have 
the  stain  of  bad  actions  affixed  to  our  name." 

(2)  Blemish,  defect,  and  fault  are  thus  distin- 
guished: "Blemish  respects  the  exterior  of  an 
object ;  defect  consists  in  the  want  of  some  specific 
propriety  in  an  object ;  fault  conveys  the  idea  not 
only  of  something  wrong,  but  also  of  its  relation  to 
the  author.  There  is  a  blemish  in  fino  china;  a 
defect  in  the  springs  of  a  clock ;  and  a  fault  in  the 
contrivance.  An  accident  may  cause  a  blemish  in  a 
fine  painting;  the  course  of  nature  may  occasion  a 
defect  in  a  person's  speech  ;  but  the  carelessness  of 
the  workman  is  evinced  by  the  faults  in  the  work- 
manship. A  blemish  may  be  easier  remedied  than 
a  defect  is  corrected  or  a  fault  repaired."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Si/non.) 

*blem  -Ish-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  blemish;  able.1  Able 
to  be  blemished. 

In  compos,  in  the  word  unblemishable  (Milton) 
(q.  v.). 

blem -Ished,  *blem'-y'sshed,  *blem -schy'de, 
pa.  par.  &  a.  [BLEMISH.] 

I.  Ore?.  Lang.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

"Huge  crowds  on  crowds  outpoured  with  Memish'd  look, 
As  if  on  time's  last  verge  this  frame  of  things  had 
shook."  Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  44. 

II.  Her. :  Having  an    abatement  or  rebatement. 
(Used  of  a  sword  having  the  point  broken  off.) 

blem  -Ish-Ing,  *blem -Ish-fng,  *blem> 
schynge,  pr.par.,  a.  &s.  [BLEMISH,  r.] 

A.  «fe  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 


blenching 


C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  disfiguring  or  damaging  by  mean? 
of  a  blow,  or  in  any  other  way ;  the  state  of  being: 
so  injured. 

"Blemschynge.-  Obfuscacio."— Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  The  act  of  tarnishing  honor  or  anything  simi- 
lar ;  the  state  of  being  so  tarnished. 

"  .  .  .  to  the  losse  of  vs  and  greate  blrmishyng  of  our* 
honors."—  Hall:  Henry  VIII.,  an  4. 

*blgm'-Ish-less,  *blem  -Ish-lesse,  a.  [Engr 
blemish;  -less;  O.  Eng.  -Jesse.]  Without  blemish. 

"A  life  in  all  so  blemishtesse,  that  we 
Enoch's  return  may  sooner  hope,  than  he 
Should  be  outshin'd  by  any." 

Feltham:  Lusorta,  c.  37. 

*blem'-ish-ment,  s.  [Eng.  blemish;  -ment.  I» 
Norm.  Fr.  blemishment,  biemissment=infTingGmentf 
prejudice.]  [BLEMISH.]  The  state  of  being  blem- 
ished; blemish,  disgrace. 

"But  rul'd  her  thoughts  with  goodly  government, 
For  dread  of  blame  and  honors  bleniixhment." 

Spenser:  Fairy  Queen,  IV.  ii.  36. 

ble  -mus,  s.  [From  Or.  &Z€ma=(l)  a  throw,  a 
cast  of  dice  or  of  a  small  missile,  (2)  a  shot,  a 
wound,  (3)  a  coverlet.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  predatory  Beetles  of  thff 
family  Harpalidte.  There  are  many  species,  most  of 
them  of  a  pale  yellow  or  ocher  color.  The  type  is- 
Blemus  fasciatus. 

blench  (l),  *blenche.  *blen-chen,  *bllncher 
*blanch  (pret.  blinte,  blente,  bleynte,  &c.),  v.  t.  &  i* 
[From  A.  S.  blencan  (Stratmann  <fc  Skeat,  not  Bos* 
worth)  =  to  deceive;  O.  Icel.blekkja;  O. Eng.  blench. 
blenke—&  device,  an  artifice  (Stratmann).  A  causal 
form  of  blink  (q.  v.)  (Skeat),  meaning  properly  "  to- 
make  to  blink,  to  deceive,  to  impose  upon.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  obstruct,  to  hinder,  to  impede. 
"The  rebels  besieged  them,  winning  the  even  ground 

on  the  top,  by  carrying  up  great  trusses  of  hay  before 
them,  to  blench  the  defendants'  sight,  and  dead  their 
shot." — Carew. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  shrink  back,  to  draw  back,  ttr 
turn  aside,  to  flinch  ;  to  give  way  from  lack  of  reso* 
lution,  or  from   the  perception  of  danger  which 
cannot  be  met.    (In  this  sense   confounded   with 
blink.    Skeat.) 

"Thanne  shaltow  blenche  at  a  berghe  bere-no-false-wit' 
nesse." — Langt..-  Piers  the  Plowman;  Passus,  B.  v.  689  (ed^ 
Skeat). 

"  But  blench  not  thon — thy  simplest  tress 
Claims  more  from  me  than  tenderness." 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  i.  12. 

*blench(2),  *bl«n-schyn,  *blem-yssh-ent  v.  t* 
[BLEMISH,  v.]  To  blemish. 

"...    yif  it  blenched  were." 

William  ofPalerne,  2,471. 

blench,  s.    [From  blench  (1),  v.  (q.  v.)] 
1.  Gen. :  A  start. 

*2.  Spec. :  A  deviation  from  the  path  of  rectitudes 
"  Most  true  it  is,  that  I  have  look'd  on  truth 
Askance  and  strangely  ;  bnt,  by  all  above, 
These  blenches  gave  my  heart  another  youth, 
And  worse  essays  prov'd  thee  my  best  of  love." 

Shakesp.;  Son.  110. 

blench,  a.  [From  Fr.  blanc  (m.),  blanche  (f.)^ 
white.]  [BLANCH.]  White,  as  in  the  following 
compounds : 

*blench-cane,  s.  "Cane,"  by  which  is  meant 
duty  paid  to  a  superior,  whether  in  money  or  kind . 
in  lieu  of  all  otner  rent ;  quitrent.  [CANE.]  Se 
called  probably  from  being  often  paid  in  white 
money— i.  e.,  in  silver.  (Acts  James  VI.)  (Jamie' 
son.) 

blench-holding,  blanch-holding,  s. 

Law :  Tenure  of  land  by  the  payment  of  rent  in 
"  white"  money,  f.  e.,  in  silver,  in  con  tradis  tine  tio» 
to  blackmail=Tent  paid  in  work,  in  grain,  &Cr 
(Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  3.) 

blench-lipped,  blench  lippit,  «.  Having  white- 
lips. 

"She  was  lang-toothed,  an'  blench-ltppit." 

Edin.  Mag.  (June,  1817),  p.  238.     (Jamteson.y 

*blenche,  r.  t.    [BLENCH  (1),*.] 
blenched,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BLENCH,  v.  t.] 
*blencn  -e"r,  *blench  -ar,  s.    [From  Eng.  blenehr 
v.,  and  suff.  -er,  -ar.]    ^BLANCHER.]    A  person  whot 
or  a  thing  whichj  inspires  fear,  or  makes  one  startr 
or  renders  anything  ineffectual. 

"Lykeasthe  good  husbande,  when  he  hath  sowen  his 
grounde,  setteth  vp  cloughtesorthredes,  whichesome  call 
shai!fs,    some  blenchars,  or  other   I  yke  shewes,   to  fen  re 
away  byrdes,   .     .     ."—Sir  T.  Elyut:  The  Oarernovr,  i.  23. 
"His  valor  should  direct  at,  and  hurt  those 
That  stand  but  by  RH  blenchers." 
Beaumont  &  Fletcher:  Love's  Pilgrimage,  ii,  1. 

blench  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &s.    [BLENCH,  v.  i.&t.J 
A.  &B.  AspresentpartirfpJe  ami  participial  adjeC' 
five:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 


b6il,     b6y ;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     c. hin,     bench ;     go,     gem ;     thin,     this ;     sin,     a? ;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  = 
-olan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shtis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del- 


blend 
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bless 


C.  As  substantive:  The  act  of  shrinking   back; 
the  state  of  giving  way ;  a  blink,  a  winking,  a  wink. 
"And  thus  thinkende  I  stonde  still 
Without  blenchinge  of  mine  eie." 

Goieer:  Con.  A.,  bk.  vi. 

blend,  *blende,  *blen  -den,  *blan  -den  (pret. 
blended,  ^blent ;  pa.  par.  blended,  *blent)  (Eng.)t 
blend,  bland  (Scotch),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  blandan, 
pret.  biand,  pa.  par.  blonden—to  mix,  blend,  mingle. 
In  Sw.  &  Icel.  btanda;  Dan.  blande,  all=to  mix ;  O. 
H.  Ger.  blantan.  Compare  also  A.  S.  blendan—io 
blind;  blendian=to  blind  (Lye)  (of  doubtful  author- 
ity):  Sw.  forblinda,  forblanda=to  blind;  Dan, 
forblinde;  Dut.  verblitiden;  Ger.  blinden;  O.  H. 
Gor.  blenden=to  blind.]  [BLIND.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  To  mix  together  in  such  a  way  that  the  things 
mingled  cannot  easily  be  separated  again  ;  to  con- 
fuse, to  confound.  Used — 

1.  In  an  indifferent  sense : 

(1)  Lit.:  Of  two  liquids,  or  two  gases,  or  anything 
similar.    (In  this  sense  it  is  often  used  of  the  mixt- 
ure of  two  kinds  of  whisky.)    Less  properly  of  the 
mechanical  apposition  of  a  solid  and  a  liquid. 

(2)  Figuratively : 

(a)  Of  persons  sprung  from  the  blood  of  two  dis- 
tinct races. 

"...  Indians  and  Spaniards  blended  in  various 
-degrees." — Darwin:  Descent  of  Man,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  vii,, 
p.  226. 

(6)  Of  things  generally. 

"  Happy  the  bard  { if  that  fair  name  belong 
To  him  that  blends  no  fable  with  his  song)." 

Oowper.-  Hope. 

*2.  In  a  bad  sense :  To  spoil,  to  corrupt,  to  defile, 
or  blemish  by  such  intermixture;  or  simply  to 
blemish. 

"Yet  ill  thou  blamest  me  for  having  blent 
My  name  with  guile  and  traitorous  intent." 

Spenser:  Fairy  Queen,  I.  vi.  42. 

*II.  To  blind,  to  obscure,  to  blot,  to  stain.  (Once 
fi  common  meaning  of  the  word.) 

"  Whylest   reason,  blent   through  passion,  nought  de- 
scryde."  Spenser;  Fairy  Queen,  II.  iv.  7. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  mixed,  or  to  be  mixed,  in 
the  same  senses  and  connections  as  the  transitive. 

"  Widens  the  fatal  web— its  lines  extend, 
And  deadliest  poisons  in  the  chalice  blend." 

Wordsworth;  Ode  for  a  General  Thanksgiving. 
"  Fragrance,  exhaled  from  rose  and  citron  bower, 
Blends  with  the  dewy  freshness  of  the  hour." 

Ilemans:  The  Abencerrage,  c.  1. 
"  Away!  bring  wine,  bring  odors,  to  the  shade 
Where  the  tall  pine  and  poplar  blend  on  high!" 
Hemans:  The  Last  Constantine. 

blende,  blend,  s.  [In  Ger.  blende=(l)  a  blind,  a 
folding-screen,  a  mock  window,  (2)  the  mineral 
described  below  \  from  blenden=to  blind,  to  dazzle.] 

1.  Min. :  A  native  sulphide  of  zinc  (ZnS) ,    Com- 
position :  Sulphur,  32'12-33'82 ;  zinc,  44'67-6T46 ;  some- 
times with  small  amounts  of  iron  and  cadmium. 
It  occurs  in  regular  tetrahedra,  dodecahedra,  and 
other  monometric  forms ;  it  is  found  also  fibrous, 
columnar,   radiated,   plumose,   massive,   foliated, 
granular,  &c.    Its  color  is  either  white,  yellow,  or 
brown-black.    Varieties  of  it  exist  in  many  places 
In  this  country ;  in  Derbyshire,  Cumberland,  and 
Cornwall,  England ;  as  well  as  on  the  continent  of 
Burope,  &c.    One  variety  is  called  by  the  miners 
*'  Black-jack."    [No.   2.      See    also    BLACK-JACK.] 
Blende   is   called   also   Sphalerite    (g.  v.).    Dana 
divides  it  into  (I)  Ordinary  (containing  blende  or 
sphalerite,  little  or  no  iron).    [CLEIOPHANE.]    (2) 
Ferriferous  (containing  10   or   more   per   cent,  of 
iron).    [MARMATITE.]  (3)  Cadmiferous  (containing 
cadmium).    [PRZIBRAMITE.]    (Dana,  <&c.) 

2.  Mining   tt    Manufac.:  The     above-mentioned 
"Black-jack"  treated  by  roasting  and  destructive 
distillation    in  combination   with   charcoal   in   a 
vessel  from  which  the  air  is  excluded.  By  access  of 
air  the  metal  burns  and  passes  off  in  vapor  which 
condenses  as  the  white  oxide,  which  is  collected 
and  forms  a  pigment  known  as  zinc-white. 

fbl6nd'-ed,  {blent  (Enq.),  blSn -dlt  (Scotch), 
pa.  par.  &  a.    [BLEND,  t\  /.] 
Ij"  The  form  blent  is  now  only  poetic. 

"  I  heard  a  thousand  blended  notes, 
While  in  a  grove  I  sat  reclined." 

Wordsworth;  Lines;  In  Early  Spring. 
"  Rider  and  horse — friend,  foe — in  one  red  burial  blent." 
Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  28. 

blend  -Sr,  8.    [Eng.blend;  -€r.]    Onewhoorthat 

tvhich  blends. 

blend  -ing,  pr.  par,,  a.  &  B.    [BLEND,  v.  t.  &  i.] 
A.   *fc  B.  -4s   present   participle    and  participial 

adjective:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 

verb. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  mixing  any  two  things  together. 

2.  The  state  of  being  so  mixed. 


II.  Painting:  The  method  of  laying  on  different 
wet  colors  so  that  when  dry  they  may  appear  to  tho 
eye  to  blend  insensibly  into  each  other. 

blend  -OUS,  a.  [Fromfo/ende  (s.),  and  suff.  -ows.J 
Abounding  in,  or  having  the  qualities  of,  blende. 

blen'-heim,  s.  One  of  a  breed  of  dogs  of  the 
spaniel  kind,  preserved  in  purity  of  blood  in  Blen- 
heim Palace  in  Oxfordshire,  England,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

blen'-nl-I-dffl,  s.  pi.    [BLENNIUS.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  fishes  separated  from  the 
Gobiidie.  to  which  they  are  much  akin,  but  from 
which  tney  differ  in  the  ventral  fins.  These,  if 
present  at  all,  have  two,  or  at  most  only  a  few  rays, 
and  are  placed  far  forward  on  the  breast,  or  even  on 
the  throat.  The  best-known  geuera  are  Blennius 
and  Anarrhicas.  The  latter  has  no  ventral  fins. 
[BLENNIUS,  ANARRHICAS. J 

blSn-nl-iis,  s.  [Lat.  blennius  and  blendius^a 
marine  fish  worthless  for  food;  Gr.  6Jennos=(adj.) 
driveling,  (s.)  (1)  mucous  matter,  (2)  the  above- 
named  fish.  Named  from  the  abundance  of  mucous 
matter  spread  over  its  minute  scales.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  spiny -finned  fishes,  the  typi- 
cal one  of  the  family  Blenniidee.  The  species  are 
small,  agile  fishes  of  no  economic  value,  often  left 
behind  in  pools  by  tee  retreating  tide.  They  have 
long  dorsal  and  large  pectoral  fins,  while  their 
heads  are  often  furnished  with  tentacles,  simple  or 
branched. 

blSn-nor-rhOB  -a,  s.  [Gr.  blenna  and  blennos— 
mucus;  and  rAeo=to  flow.] 

Med. :  A  genus  of  diseases,  including  those  which 
consist  of  mucous  discharges,  especially  from  the 
genital  and  urinary  systems.  Modern  microscopical 
research  claims  to  have  shown  that  this  class  of 
diseases  are  the  product  of  idiopathic  conditions, 
such  as  catarrh,  or  of  lack  of  cleanliness;  and  are 
to  be  distinguished  from  gonorrhea,  which  arises 
from  the  attacks  on  a  mucous  membrane  of  a 
peculiar  specific  baccilus  called  the  gonoccocus. 

blen'-ny",  *.  [BLENNIUR.]  The  English  name  of 
the  several  fishes  belonging  to  the  genus  Blennius 
(q.v.). 

*blenscnyn,  v.  /.    [BLEMISH,  v.] 

"  Itlnnscht/n  (blemysshen,  P.)  Obfusco,  Cath." — 
Prompt.  Parv. 

blenssliinge,  s.    The  act  of  extinguishing  a  fire. 

[BLESCHYNGETj 

tblSnt  (1),  pa.  par.  [BLENDED.]  (Obsolete  in 
prose,  still  used  in  poetry.) 

11  Punishment  is  blent  with  grace." 

Scott:  The  Bride  ofTrfermnin,  ii.  26. 

*blSnt  (2),  pret.  of  v.,pa.  par.  &s.    [BLINK,  r.] 

A.  As  preterite  of  verb : 

1.  Glanced;  expressing  the  quick  motion  of  the 
eye. 

"  Eneas  blent  him  by,  and  suddanly 
Vnder  ane  rolk  at  the  left  side  did  spy 
Ane  wounder  large  castell." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  183,25. 

2.  Lost. 

"That  of  my  sicht  the  vertewhale  I  Mc»r" 

King's  Quair,  iii.  1.     (Jamieson.) 

B.  -4s    past    participle:    Seen    at     a     glance. 
[YBLENT.] 

C.  As  substantive :  A  glance. 

"  As  that  drery  vnarmyt  wicht  was  sted, 
And  with  ane  blent  about  simyn   full  raed." 

Douglas:   Virgil,  40,  50.     (Jamieson.) 

*bleo,  s.    [BLEE.] 

bleph  -ar-Is,  s.    [Gr.  blepharis=thc  eye-lash.] 

Zoology  : 

1.  A  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  order  Acan- 
thoptera    (spiny-tinned  fishes),  the  family   Scom- 
beridffi  (Mackerels),  and  the  section  of  it  of  which 
the  genus  Zeus  is  the  type — that  containing  fishes 
of  extraordinary  breadth  in  comparison  with  their 

length. 

2.  A  genus   of  insects,  order  Orthoptera.  family 
Mantidte,  or  a  eub-gennsof  Mantis.    Blepharis  ele- 
gans  is  from  Tenasserim,  in  British  Burmah. 

bleps'-I-as,  s.    [Gr.  blepsias=&  species  of  fish.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  spiny-tinned  fishes  belonging 
to  the  family  Triglidte  (Gurnards).  The  only  known 
species  is  from  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

*blere  (1),  r.  t.    [BLEAK,  v.] 

"We're  (2),  *blSr-en,  r.  t.  [M.  H.  Ger.  bMren.] 
To  weep.  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*blered,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BLEARED.]  (Rom.  oftte 
Rove.} 

*bler-eyed  (eyed  as  id) ,  *blere-iyed, «.  [BLEAR- 
EYED.]  (Prompt.  Purr,  i 

*bler-yd-nesse,  *blere  iyed-nesse,  ».    [O.  Eng. 

hl>-r,  lih'n',  itjcd  =  blcar-oycd  ;  -m--s.se  —  Eng.  -ness.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  having  blear  eyes.  [  BLEAR- 
EYED.] 

"Rlerydnesse  (blere  jyeilnesse,  P.)  Lippitudo." — Prompt. 
Pttrr. 


Blesbock. 


*bler-yngfe,  .-*.  [BLEARING.]  The  act  of  making 
faces  at,  or  insulting  a  person.  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*ble"3,  s.    [BLAZE  (2).] 
*ble  -$and,  pr.  jn.tr.    [BLAZE.]    Blazing. 
"  Quhill  shortly,  with  the  blesand  torch  of  day." 

Gamut  Douglas:  &neid,  bk.  iii.     Prologue,  33. 

bles-b5ck,  s.  [Dut.  fctes=forelock,  blaze,  a  horse 
with  a  blaze;  6ofc=goat,  he  goat.]  An  antelope, 
the  Gazella  al- 
bifrons,  found  in 
South  Africa. 

*blesch  -In, 
*blesch  •-*  n, 
r.  t.  [O.  Dut, 
bleschen;  cf.  O. 
L.  Ger.  leskian; 
O.  H.  Ger.  lescan 
=  to  extinguish.] 
To  extinguish. 
(Used  of  fire.) 

"  Blf&chyri1,  o  r 
qwenchyn'  (bless- 
hyn,  P.)  Extin- 
guo."  —  Prompt. 
Parv. 

"Aaron  this  fier 
blessede  and  with- 
drog." — Genesis 
and  Exodus,  3,803. 

*blesch-y'nge,  s.    [BLESCHIN.]    Extinction. 

"  Bleschynge,  or  qwenchynge  of  fyre  (blensshinge,  P.) 
Extinctio." — Prompt.  Parv. 

*blese,  s.  [BLAZE,  s.]  (Prompt.  Parv.) 
bless  (i),  *blesse,  *bUsse,  *bl^s  -s^n,  *bles'- 
sSn,  *blls  -sen,  *bles-si-en,  •blet'-H-tt  (pret. 
&  pa.  par.  blessed,  blest ,  *blessede,  *blissed)  *bliscede, 
*bletsed)t  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  blessian,  bletsian,  bledsian, 
Causal  from  blissian,  blyssian  (v.  i.)=to  rejoice,  to 
be  merry ;  though  there  is  also  a  transitive  or  causal 
form  of  bligsian  —  to  make  to  rejoice.  There  is  alao 
blithesian—to  be  glad,  blithe,  or  merry ;  blithe  (adj.) 
=joyful.  In  O.  Icel.  blessa  (but  from  A.  S.) ;  Goth. 
blotan;  O.  H.  Ger.  blozan.} 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  happiness  conferred : 

(I)  Essential  meaning:  To  make  "blithe,"  i,  e.t 
joyful.    [BLITHE.]    To  render  happy  or  successful, 
or  confer  advantage  upon,  by  giving  one  a  sift,  by 
acquitting  one  from  a  charge    by  preserving  one, 
by  promising  or  prophesying  to  one  future  happi- 
ness in  this  world  or  the  next,  or  in  any  other  way. 
"  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd; 
It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  of  heaven. 
Upon  the  place  beneath.    It  is  twice  blr**'-'; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes." 

Shakesp..-  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 
"  A  father  bless'd  with  an  ingenious  son." 

Cowper:  Trocinium. 

J2)  To  felicitate  or  congratulate  another  or  one's 
f  on  being  for  the  time  happy,  or  expecting  to  be 
so  in  the  future. 

"Then  Toi  sent  Joram  his  son  unto  King  David,  to 
salute  him,  and  to  blesn  him,  bocautte  he  had  fought 
against  Hadadezer,  and  smitten  him:  for  Hududezer  had 
wars  with  Toi."— 2  Samuel  viii.  10. 

"...     Death 

Oriun'd  horrible  a  ghastly  smile,  to  hear 
His  famine  should  be  fill'd;  and  bless'd  his  maw 
Destin'd  to  that  good  hour." 

Milton:  Paradise  Lost,  bk.  it 

(3)  To  wish  or  pray  for,  or  to  prophesy  or  promise 
happiness,  success,  or  advantage  to  another;  to 
pronounce  a  benediction  upon. 

"Whom  the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  bless,  saying,  messed  be 
Egypt  my  people,  and  Assyria  the  work  of  my  hands,  and 
Israel  mine  inheritance."— Isaiah  xii.  25. 

(0  To  extol,  to  magnify,  praise,  or  glorify  God  or 
any  other  being. 

"Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesna 
Christ,  who  hath  blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in 
heavenly  places  in  Christ." — Ephesiati3  i.  8. 

(5)  To  confer  an  advantage  upon  a  person  or 
thing  by  means  of  a  sacred  ceremony.  [II.  Ritual' 
ism.} 

2.  Of  a  brandished  weapon:  To  swing,  to  flourish, 
to  brandish. 

^  According  to  Dr.  Johnson,  the  connection  of 
this  meaning  with  the  last  is,  that  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  it  was  the  practice  when  a  field  was  to  be 
consecrated  to  swing  or  direct  the  arms  in  suc- 
cession to  every  part  of  it.  But  perhaps  significa- 
tion No.  2  should  bo  transferred  to  BLESS  (2)=to 
injure. 

*'  Their  shining  shieldes  about  their  wrestes  they  tye, 

And  burning  blades  about  their  heades  doe  blesse." 

Spenser:  Fairy  Queen,  I.  v.  6. 

"To  Wi'sscthy  bait."—  Lauson:  Secret  of  Angliny  1 1652). 
(BaUiwUt  Cont.  to  Lexicog.) 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,  .sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p8t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     »,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


bless 

II.  Christian  Ritualism: 

1,  Of  persons;  To  sign  with  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
"He  lifte  vp  ys  bond  and  blessed  him  than,  and  reco- 

mandedem  to  god  almighte." — Sir  Ferumbras,  256. 

If  In  this  sense  it  is  also  reflexive. 

"  The  more  devout 
Arose  and  blessed  themselves  from  head  to  foot." 

Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  iii.  496. 

2.  Of  things: 

(1)  To  consecrate;  to  set  apart   for   a  holy  or 
gacred  purpose. 

"And  as  they  were  eating,  Jesus  took  bread,  and  blessed 
It,  and  brake  it."—  Matthew  xxvi.  26. 

(2)  To  return  thanks  to  God  for. 

"And  they  had  a  few  small  fishes,  and  He  blessed  and 
commanded  to  set  them  also  before  them." — Ifarfc  viii.  7. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  give  blessing  or  thanks. 
"Blescieth  on  and  gledieth." — Ancren  Kitcle,  p.  358. 

*bless  (2),*bli8S  (pret.  &  pa.  par.  bUst)t  v.  t. 
[From  Fr.  blesser—to  hurt,  to  injure.]  To  wound, 
to  strike. 

"And  with  his  club  him  all  about  so  bliat, 
That  he  which  way  to  turne  him  scarcely  wist." 

Spenser,-  Fairy  Queen,  VI.  viii.  13. 

bl8s-sed,  blest,  *blissed,  'blis-sede,  «blet- 
sed,  pret.,  pa.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [BLESS  (1) ,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pret.  and  past  participle :  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  participial  adjective.    Spec. — 

1.  Ofpersons  or  Beings. 

(1)  Happy. 

"  Blest  country,  where  these  kingly  glories  shine! 
Blest  England,  if  this  happiness  be  thine!" 

Coicper:  Table  Talk. 

(2)  Holy. 

"When  you  are  desirous  to  be  blest, 
I'll  blessing  beg  of  you." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

(3)  Worthy  of  great  veneration  (the  idea  of  holi- 
ness and  happiness  still  remaining). 

(a)  Worthy  of  absolutely  limitless  veneration,  all- 
adorable,  as  the  Blessed  Trinity. 

(6)  "Worthy  of  high  veneration,  as  "the  Blessed 
Virgin." 

"And  then  their  worship  of  images,  and  invocation  of 
Angels  and  Saints,  and  the  blessed  Virgin,  in  the  same 
solemn  manner,  and  for  the  same  blessings  and  benefits 
which  we  beg  of  God  himself."— Tillatson  (3d  ed.  1722), 
vol.  i.t  sermon  9. 

2.  Of  things:     Producing  happiness,   bestowing 
health  and  prosperity. 

"  Of  mingled  prayer  they  told  :  of  Sabbath  hours; 
Of  morn's  farewell,  and  evening's  blessed  meeting." 
Hemans;  Tomb  uf  Madame  Langhans. 

D.  As  substantive  (formed  by  omitting  the  noun 
or  pronoun  with  which  the  adjective  blessed  or  blest 
agrees} :  Happy  people  or  beings. 

1.  In  a  general  sense. 

"...  but  there  they  still  enjoy  a  secondary  honor, 
as  the  blest  of  the  under-world." — Grote:  Hist.  Greece, 
pt.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Spec.:    Persons  or  beings  happy  in  the  other 
world. 

blessed-fair,  o.  Blessedly  fair;  happy  as  well 
as  fair. 

"But  what's  so  blessed-fair  that  fears  no  blot?" 

Shakesp.;  Sonnet  92. 

blessed-thistle,  s.  The  English  name  of  several 
thistles.  (1)  Cnicus  benedictus,  formerly  called  C. 
centaurea  benedicta.  Both  the  English  name  and 
the  Latin  specific  appellation  refer  to  the  fact  that 
formerly  it  was  believed  to  destroy  intestinal 
worms,  to  cure  fevers,  the  plague,  and  even  the 
most  stubborn  ulcers  and  cancers,  an  opinion  for 
which  there  seems  to  have  been  no  foundation 
whatever.  (2)  Carduus  benedictus  [U.  S.  Phar.J, 
the  blessed- thistle  of  modem  medicine,  in  which  it 
has  an  honorable  place  as  a  tonic  and  diaphoritic. 
("3)  Carthamus  la  tint  its  is  also  in  some  localities 
called  the  blessed-thistle. 

*bles-sede,  pret.  ofv.   [BUSSEN.] 

*blSs'-sed-full,  a.  [Eng.  blessed;  full.]  Full  of 
happine.-s. 

"This  blessedfull  state  of  man    .    .    ."—1'ilall;  R<nn.  iv. 

*bl£s  -sed-ly\  *bles  -  sed-lye,  adv.  [  Eug. 
blessed;  -ty,  'lye.] 

1.  Happily,  fortunately. 

"By  foul  play,  as  thou  eay'st,  were  we  heaved  thence  ; 
But  blessedly  holp  hither."      Shakesp. ;  Tempest,  i.  2, 

2.  Holily ;  in  a  holy  manner, 

"The  time -was  blessedly  lost."—  Shakesp.:  Henry  V,,  iv.  L 

blSs  -s€d-ness,  *bles  -sed-nes,  *.  [Eng.  blessed; 
-ness.] 

1.  Of  happiness: 

(1)  Gen. :  The  state  of  being  blessed  or  happy. 
"And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  2. 
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(2)  Spec. :  The  state  of  being  so  from  the  favor  of 
God,  and  the  feeling  of  it. 

(a)  In  this  world. 

"  Where  is  the  blessedness  I  knew 
>Vhen  first  I  saw  the  Lord." 

Cotrper:  Olney  Hymns. 

(b)  In  the  other  world. 

"  The  assurance  of  a  future  blessedness  is  a  cordial  that 
will  revive  our  spirits  more  in  the  day  of  adversity  tlnm 
all  the  wise  sayings  and  considerations  of  philosophy." — 
Tillotson,  vol.  i.,  Sermon  5. 

2.  Of  holiness :  Holiness,  sanctity,  real  or  imag- 
ined. 

IT  Single  blessedness :  The  state  of  being  unmarried. 

bles  ser,  .•-•.  [Eng.  bless;  -er.]  One  who  blesses. 
(Used  specially  of  God.) 

"...  reflecting  upon  Him  as  the  giver  of  the  gift, 
or  the  blesser  of  the  action,  or  the  aid  of  the  design." — 
Bishop  Taylor:  Holy  Living,  s.  4.  Of  Humility. 

"bless '-fftl-ness, «.    [BLISSFULXESS.] 
bles-slng,   *bles'-slnge,   *bles -s^ng,   *bles- 
Sy'nge,  *blet  -sing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [BLESS  (1).] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive :  [A.  S.  blettung  (Benson) ;  bled- 
sung  (Somner).] 

I.  The  act  of  wishing,  praying,  or  prophesying 
good  to;  benediction. 

"...    as  he  delighted  not  in  blessing." — Psalms  cix.  17. 

til.  The  state  of  being  blessed. 

"...    receiveth  blessing  from  God." — Hebrews  vi.  7. 

III.  The  words  thus  pronounced;  also  the  Divine 
favor,  the  happiness,  or  other  advantage  promised. 

1.  The  words  pronounced. 

"The  person  that  is  called  kneeleth  down  before  the 
chair,  and  the  father  layeth  his  hand  upon  his  head,  or 
her  head,  and  giveth  the  blessing.*' — Bacon. 

Z.  The  Divine  favor,  or  the  feeling  of  it ;  a  Divine 
gift, 

"  The  blessing  of  the  Lord,  it  maketh  rich,  and  He  addeth 
no  sorrow  with  it."  — Proverbs  x.  22. 

3.  Means  or  materials  for  happiness,  favor,  ad- 
vantage. 

(1)  Gen.:  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"  As  different  good,  by  art  or  nature  given, 
To  different  nations  makes  their  blessiny  even." 
Goldsmith:  The  Traveler. 

(2)  Spec.    Among  the  Jeics:  A  gift,  a  donation. 
"...    now  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  take  a  blessing  of 

thy  servant.    But  he  said    .    .    .    I  will  receive  none."  — 
2  Kings  v.  15,  16. 

"And  Jacob  said,  Nay,  I  pray  thee,  if  now  I  have  found 
favor  in  thy  sight,  then  receive  my  present  at  my  hand; 
for  therefore  I  have  seen  thy  face,  as  though  I  had  seen 
the  face  of  God,  and  thou  wast  pleased  with  me.  Take,  I 
pray  thee,  my  blessing  that  is  brought  to  thee;  because 
God  hath  dealt  graciously  with  me,  and  because  1  have 
enough." — Genesis  xxxiii.  10,  11. 

(3)  A  person  or  community  diffusing  happiness 
abroad. 

"In  that  day  shall  Israel  be  the  third  with  Egypt  and 
with  Assyria,  even  a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  the  land."— 
Isaiah  xix.  24. 

*blessure,  «.    [Fr.]    A  wound,  hurt.    [BLECEEE.] 

blest,  pret. t  pa. par.,  a.  &  s.    [BLESSED.] 

•blet  (!),«.    [BLEAT.] 

blet  (21,  s.  [Fr.  blette,  s.;  Met,  m.,  blette.tem., 
adj.  =  mellow,  half  rotten  (applied  to  fruit);  Norm. 
Fr.  bleque;  Pied,  biet;  Arm.  blad;  Wei.  blydd=soft, 
tender;  Dan.  bl6d  =  sott;  Sw.  blot;  O.  H.  Grer. 
bleizza.'] 

Bot.  and  Hort. :  A  spot  formed  on  an  overripe 
fruit,  when  the  latter  has  begun  obviously  to  decay. 
(Generally  in  the  plural.) 

blet,  v.  i.    [From  blet  (2),  s.  (q.  v.)] 

Bot.  and  Hort. :  A  word  coined  by  Professor  Lind- 
ley  in  translating  some  of  DeC'andolle's  statements 
with  regard  to  fruits.  He  uses  it  to  signify  the 
acquiring  of  a  bruised  appearance,  as  flesliy  fruits 
do  after  they  have  passed  their  prime,  even  if  they 
have  not  begun  to  rot, 

*blete,  s.  [A.  S.  bled=a  shoot,  small  branch.] 
Foliage. 

"Tifich  .  .  .  me  schilde  wit  the  blete."— Owl  and 
nightingale,  67. 

•blete,  "bletin,  r.  i.    [BLEAT,  t'.] 
*bletll,  *blath,  «.    [A.  S.  bleath.=eeat\e,  timid: 
O.  Icel.  blauthr;  O.L.Gcr.  blotli;  O.H.Ger.  bidder.] 
Timid,  fearful. 

"Ghe  was  for  him  dreful  and  bleth." 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  2,590. 

*blethe-ly,  *blethe-li,  adr.  [BLITHELY.]  (Morte 
Arthure,±,U"i.)  (William  ofPalerne,  1,114.) 

blevn-Sr,  *blavh-Sr,  »blad -dlr,  'bladdre, 
v.  i.  &  t.  [BLATTEI:.] 


bleve 

A.  Intrans. :  To  talk  idly  or  nonsensically. 

"An  some  are  busy  bleth'rin'." 

Burns:  The  Holy  Fair, 

B.  Trans.:  To  speak  indistinctly,  to  stammer. 

"It  blatfier'd  buff  before  them  a* 
And  aftentimes  turn'd  doited." 

Ramsay:  Poems,  i.  70.     (Jamieson.) 

blgtn-5r  (l),s.  The  same  as  bladder.  (Scotch.? 
[BLATTER,  v.] 

bl6,n -gr  (2),  *blath-gr,  s.  [From  blether,  v, 
(Q-  vOJ 

1.  Babbling,   empty   or  foolish   talk,   nonsense, 
(Scotch.) 

"  For  an  they  winna  had  their  blether, 

They's  get  a  flewet." 

Hamilton:  Ramsay's  Poems,  ii.  S36.     (Jamieson.) 
Sometimes  in  the  plural. 

"...  and  then  they  didna  need  to  line  the  same" 
blethers  twice  ower  again."—  Scott:  Mob  Koy.  ch.  xiv. 

2.  A   stammering   way,   a   stammer.      (Used  of 
doggerel  rhymes  which  do  not  read  smoothly.) 

"  .  .  .  as  if  the  holy  Psalmist  thought  o'  rattling 
rhymes  in  a  blether,  like  her  ain  silly  .  .  . "— Scott: 
Hob  Roy,  ch.  xxi. 

bletb.  -gr-er,  s.  [Scotch  blether;  -er.]  A  babbler, 
(Jarnieson.) 

blSth -gr-Ing,  *ble»n -er-In,  *ble  th-gr-and, 
*blad  -drand,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [BLETHER.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  In  senses" 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

"  Blyth  and  bletherand  in  the  face  lyk  ane  angell." 
Fordun:  Scotichron.,  ii.  376.     {Jamieson.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Nonsense:  foolish  language.    (Jamieson.) 

2.  Stammering.    (Jamievon.) 

3.  Excessive  demonstrations  of  grief.     Hence  the* 
old  proverb:  "A  blethering  cow  soon  forgets  its 
calf.1' 

bleth  -I-sa,  s.  [From  Gr.  bletlieii,  aor.  participle- 
of  ballo=to  throw.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  predatory  beetles,  belonging 
to  the  family  Harpalidw,  or  to  that  of  Elaphridee. 
One  prominent  sp_ecies  is  the  Blethisa  multipunctata, 
It  is  a  beautiful  insect  of  a  bronze  or  brassy  color, 
about  half  an  inch  long,  with  prominent  eyes  ana 
many-punctate  elytra.  It  is  found  in  marshy 
places,  where  it  may  occasionally  bo  seen  crawling" 
on  willows. 

blet'-I-a,  8.  [Named  after  Luis  Blet,  a  Spanish- 
apothecary  and  ootanist.] 

Sot . :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Orchidacea?  (Orchids).  The  species,  which  are  elj- 
gant  plants — the  Bletia  Tankervillice  (Tankerville's- 
Bletia)  being  specially  tine— are  not  arboreal,  but 
grow  on  the  ground.  Several  have  been  introduced- 
into  hot-houses  from  the  West  Indies  and  China. 

blet'-I-dae,  s.  pi.    [From  bletia  (q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  A  family  or  sub-tribe  of  Orchids,  belonging" 
to  the  tribe  Malaxete.  Type,  bletia  (q.  v.). 

blef-6n-Ifm,  ble -t6n-Ism,  «.  [Named  after 
Bleton,  a  Frenchman,  who  alleged  that  he  possessed 
the  faculty  described  below.l  An  alleged  faculty  of 
perceiving  and  indicating  subterranean  springs  and 
currents  by  sensation. 

blef-ftn-Ist,  ble'-t*n-!st,  «.  [Named  after 
Bleton,  a  Frenchman.]  [BLETONISM.!  One  who- 
claims  that  he  possesses  the  faculty  of  oletonism. 

*blet -sing,  s.   [BLESSING.]    (Ormulum,  10,661.> 

blef-tlig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [BLET,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  t& particip.  adj.:  In  a  sense 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive.  Bot.  and  Hort. :  Awordintro^ 
duced  by  Professor  Lindley  to  signify  the  acquisition 
by  a  fleshy  fruit  of  a  bruised  appearance,  after  it 
has  passed  its  prime,  and  when  it  has  not  begun  to- 
decay.  The  process  is  best  seen  in  the  Ebenacesff 
and  Ppmaceee;  fleshy  fruits  belonging  to  other 
orders  in  general  do  not  blet  but  rot  away.  [BLET.  J 

"  Bletttng  is  in  particular  a  special  alteration." — Lind* 
ley:  Introd.  to  Bot.,  3d  ed.,  p.  366. 

»bl§'-tj?n,  v.t.    [BLEAT,  «.] 

" Bletyn* ,  asaschepe.    Balo'1 — Prompt.  Parv. 

*blS'-tf  ige,  pr. par.  &  s.    [BLEATING.] 
"  Btetynge  of  a  schepe.    Balatus." — Prompt.  Part-. 

*bleu,  a.  [BLUE.]  (Castel  off  Love,  ed.  Wey 
mouth.)  (Stratmann.) 

bleu-turquln,  s.  [From  Fr.  6te«=blue,  and  fur- 
g_uine=a.  kind  of  turquoise.] 

Geol.,  Comm.,  Arch.,  <&c. :  A  kind  of  marble  occur-- 
ring  near  Genoa  and  elsewhere.  It  is  deep-blue  upon 
a  white  ground,  with  gray  spots  and  large  veins. 

"blSve,  *ble"-ven,  *blS-vy!n,  v.t.  [A  shorter 
form  of  BILEAVE  (q.  v.).]  To  remain. 

" Blevyn,  or  levyn  aftyrwarde  (blevyn  or  abydyn,  K.  P.). 
Kemaneo,  restat." — Prompt.  I'arv. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pn  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  snan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shfin;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zaun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del- 


blevynge 


,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [BLEVE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial 
adjective:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb. 

0.  As  substantive  :  Things  left;  relics. 

"  Blevynge,  or  releve,  or  relefe  (or  levynge  or  relef,  K.). 
Reliqttia,  vet  reliquiae."  —  Prompt.  Parv. 

blew  (ew  as  u),  pret.  of  v.    [BLOW,  t'.] 

"...     the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house; 

,    .    ."—  Matthew  vii.  27. 

.[BLUE.] 

•blew,   *blewe,  a.  &s.    (Rom.  of  the  Rose,  *c.) 

JBLCE.] 

•blew  -flirt  (ew  as  fl),  «.  [Scotch  blae,  f>to=blue; 
«r  from  Eng.  blue,  and  suff.  art.]    A  plant,  the 
•Gcrmandar    Speedwell      (  Veronica    chamcedrys)  . 
"When  the  blewart  bears  a  pearl." 

Hogg:  When  the  Kye  Come  Hame. 

blew  ball  (ew  as  u),  ».  [O.  Eng.  6ieto=blue,and 
J>all.]  A  plant,  the  Corn  Bluebottle  (Centaurea 
fyanun)  .  [BLEWBLOW.] 

blew  -blow  (ew  as  fl),».  [O.  Eng.  6!etc=blue,  and 
Mini-  (2).]  The  same  as  BLEWBALL  (q.  ».)• 

blew  -It,  ble  -wits  (ew  as  fl),  ».  [From  O.  Eng. 
2<iete=blue,  and  its  or  wits  of  doubtful  etymology.] 
A  mushroom,  Agaricus  personatus.  (Chiefly  in  the 
North  of  England.) 

•b!8x  t5re,  s.  [From  A.  S.  bloc  =  and  (origi- 
nally feminine)  suff.  -stere.]  He  who  orthatwhich 
.blackens  any  person  or  thing. 

"  Blextere,  K.     Obfuscator."  —  Prompt.  Parv. 

'bleyis,  s.    [BI.EEZE,  BLAZE.] 

bleyis-silver,  s.  The  same  as  BLEEZB-HONET. 
{Jamieson.) 

*b!8yk,  a.  [BLEAK.]  (Lydgate:  Storie  of  Thebes. 
1286.) 

•bleyk,  r.  t.    The  same  as  BLEACH,  t'.  (q.  T.) 

"  Bleykclothe,  or  qwysters  (blechen  clothe,  K.  P.,  blekyn, 
Ji.  ).  Candida."  —  Prompt.  Parv. 

•bleyke-ster,  «.    [BLETSTAEE.] 
*bley'-ly',  adv.    [Corrupted  from  blithely  (q.  T.).] 
"  Bleyly  or  gladely  (blythely,  P.)."  —  Prompt.  Parv. 

*b!6yne,  s.    [BLAIN.] 

"  Bleyne.  Papula,  Cath.  et  Ug.  in  popa."  —  Prompt.  Parv. 
•bleynte  (l),pret.  ofv.    [BLINK,  v.]    (Williamof 
Palerne,  3,111.) 

•bleynte  (2),  pret.  of  v.  [BLENCH.]  Turned; 
inclined. 

"  He  cast  his  eyen  upon  Emelya, 
And  therwithal  he  bleynte  and  cryed,  a  !  " 

Chaucer:  Canterbury  Tales,  1,079-80. 

*bl§yn'-?nge,  s.    Blaining. 

"  Nou  ban  thei  bucled  schon  for  bleynynge  of  her  heles." 
.—Piers  the  Ploughman's  Crede  (ed.  Steal),  299. 

«b!8y-stare,  *bleye  stare,  *bley  ster,  *bleyke- 
ster,  «.  [From  O.  Eng.  &tejyfc=bleacb,  and  suff. 
•stere=  -ster.]  He  who  or  that  which  makes  any 
person  or  thing  white. 

"  Bleystart,  or  wytstare  (bleyster,  K.  bleyettare  or  qwyt- 
Btare,  H.  bleykester,  or  whyteter,  P).  Candidarius,  Cath. 
C.  F."—  Prompt.  Parv. 

•bllant,  'bleaunt,  *bleeant,  s.  [O.  Fr.  blialt, 
bliaud,  bliaut,  from  Low  Lat.  blialdus,  bliaudus.] 
Fine  linen,  or  a  robe  made  of  it. 

••  A  mayden  of  menake,  f  ul  debonere 
Blysnnnde  whyt  watz  hyr  bleaunt." 
Morris.  Ear.  Eng.  Alllt.  Poems:  The  Pearl,  A.  162-3. 

•bllbe,  s.  [Essentially  the  same  word  as  BLEB 
(q.  v.).]  The  mark  of  a  stroke. 

".Some  parli'menters  may  tak  bribes, 
Oeservin  something  war  than  blibee." 

Taylor:  S.  Poems,  p.  9.     (Jamteson.) 

•bllcht(cfc  guttural),  a.  [From  A.  S.  blican=to 
flhine,  to  glitter;  fcteifc,pret.  (Somner)  :  Icel.blika. 
blikia=to  gleam.]  Emitting  flashes  of  light.  (Used 
ot  the  coruscation  of  armor  in  battle.) 

"  The  battellis  so  brym,  braithlie  and  blicht, 
Were  joint  thraly  in  thrang,  mony  thowsand." 

Iloulate,  ii.  14.     \Jamieson.) 
•bile,  «.    [BLEE.] 

•bllew,  a.  [BLUE.]  (Chaucer:  Canterbury  Tales, 
10,093.) 

•bllf,  adv.  [BELIVE,  BLIVE.]  (Sir  Ferumb.,  cd. 
Horrtago.) 

bllgh-I-a  (gh  silent),  ».  [Named  after  Captain 
Bligh,  who  sailed  from  Spithead  for  Tahiti  on 
December  23,  1787,  as  captain  of  H.  M.  S.  B<nintij, 
to  obtain  bread-fruit  trees  for  introduction  into  the 
West  Indies.  He  was  deprived  of  his  command  of 
the  Bounty  by  mutineers  on  board,  and  turned 
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adrift  in  his  shirt,  with  eighteen  of  the  crew,  in  a 
small  launch,  on  April  28, 1789;  reached  Timor  on 
Juno  14  of  the  same  year,  and  England  on  March  14, 
1790;  was  sent  again  in  1791  (and  this  time  success- 
fully) to  carry  out  his  original  mission;  became 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales  in  1806,  and  on  Janu- 
ary 26, 1809,  was  arrested  and  deposed  for  tyranny.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Sapindacew  (Soapworts).  Blighia  sapida  is  the 
ash-leaved  Akee-tree  [AKEE].  Blighia  is  now  con- 
sidered only  a  synonym  of  Cupania  (q.  v.). 

blight  (gh  silent),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Mahn 
derives  it  irom  a  hypothetical  A.  S.  belihtan=to 
alight,  to  fall  upon,  blast  up,  wither  up;  from 
lihtan,  alihtian=to  alight  or  descend.  Skeat  thinks 
that  it  may  be  abbreviated  from  A.  S.  blicettan=to 
shine,  to  glitter  (Lye) ;  blican=to  shine,  to  glitter; 
Icel.  I'likn,  blikja=to  gleam ;  M. H.  Ger.  blichen=to 
grow  pale.  The  reference  would  be  either  to  the 
pale  color  of  some  half-withered  plants  or  to  the 
wood  of  a  tree  laid  bare  through  the  stripping  of 
the  bark  by  means  of  lightning.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Gen. :  Any  physical  cause  unfavorably  affect- 
ing the  growth  of  cereal  plants,  flowers,  fruits,  or 
whatever   else    is   cultivated,  nipping   the   buds, 
making  the  leaves  and  blossoms  curl  up  and  wither, 
imparting  to  them  a  sickly  yellow  hue,  covering 
them  with  spots  of  an  abnormal  color,  or  injuring 
them  in  any  similar  way. 

2.  Spec. :  A  certain  noxious  influence  in  the  air, 
of  which  the  haze  often  seen  in  hot  weather  is  the 
accompaniment,  which  is  popularly  supposed  to 
injure  plants,  either  directly  by  destroying  their 
vitality,  or  indirectly  by  calling  into  existence  fungi 
and  insects,  to  which  they  become  a  prey.   (For  the 
real  explanation  of  the  phenomena,  see  II.) 

"...    Ah,  gracious  heaven  !  attend 
His  fervent  prayer  ;  restrain  the  tempest's  rage. 
The  dreadful  blight  disarm.'1 

Dodeley:  Agriculture,  c.  3. 

3.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Anything  which  makes  a  person  droop,  or  that 
which  is  fruitful  or  valuable   waste  away,  decay 
and  die. 

"When  you  come  to  the  proof  once,  the  first  blight  of 
frost  shall  most  infallibly  strip  you  of  all  your  glory."— 
L'  Estrange. 

(2)  The  act  of  causing  to  wither;  the  state  of 
being  withered. 

"  But  should  there  be  to  whom  the  fatal  blight 
Of  failing  Wisdom  yields  a  ba»o  delight." 

Byron:  Death  of  Rt.  Hon.  M.  B.  Sheridan. 

II.  Science:  To  explain  the  effects  on  plants  de- 
scribed under  No.  I.,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
teachings  of  meteorology,  botany  and  zoology. 

1.  Meteor.:  If  in  early  spring,  when  the  shoots  of 
plants  are  tender  and  succulent,  and  exhale  much 
moisture,  a  continued  wind,  which  is  dry  as  well  as 
cold,  blow  upon  them,  it  makes  the  plants  part  with 
their  moisture  too  rapidly,  and  thus  does  them  in- 
jury.   If  night  frosts  congeal  the  moisture  in  the 
delicate  tissues,  these  are  likely  to  be  rent  asunder 
and  die.    The  turbid  and  hazy  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere, to  which  so  much  evil  is  popularly  attrib- 
uted, is  caused  by  difference  of  temperature  between 
the  earth  and  the  air,  and  has  not  in  it  anything 
noxious  to  vegetation. 

"I  complained  to  the  oldest  and  best  gardeners,  who 
often  fell  into  the  same  misfortune,  and  esteemed  it  some 
blight  of  the  spring."— Temple. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Gen.:  Many  "blights"  are  produced  by  the 
attacks  of  parasitic  fungi.    The  great  fungologistj 
the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  believed  that  the  fungi 
which  in  some  cases  have  arrested  the  development 
of   corn  and  other  cerealsj  and  made  the  plants 
decay,  have  attacked    their   roots,  having  grown 
originally  on  the  decomposing  remains  of  the  pre- 
vious year's  crop  still  rooted  in  the  ground.    [BAB- 
BERRY  BLIGHT,  MILDEW,  RUST,  &c.] 

(2)  Specially: 

(a)  Plants  of  the  fungoid  genus  Ustilago.    (Min- 
sheu.) 

(b)  The  English  name  of  the  fungoid  genus  Ru- 
bigo.    It  is  called  also  Mildew  (q.  v.). 

3.  Zool.:  Other  "blights'*  are  produced  by  the 
attacks  of  insects.    The  curling  up  of  leaves  gen- 
erally arises  from  the  caterpillars  of  lepidopterous 
insects.      Some   caterpillars    hatched    from    eggs 
deposited  inside  leaves,  mine  within  the  latter  un- 
seen for  a  time.    For  instance,  those  of  the  Small 
Ermine  Moth   (Yponomenta  padella)  do  so  when 
young;  then,  when  grown  sufficiently,  they  emerge 
in  untold  numbers  and  commence  to  devour  the 
leaves   themselves.      Curled   leaves   often   shelter 
Aphides,  and  sometimes  Coccidee  f  APHIS,  Cocccs]. 
Galls  are  formed  by  Gall-flies  [CYNIPS].    Species 
of  many  other   genera  and  families  can  "blight" 
plants.    [AMERICAN  BLIGHT.] 

blight  (gh  silent),  *blite  (O.  Scotch),  v.  t.A  i. 
[From  blight,  s.,  or  vice  i-ersd.] 


blind 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

I.  To  affect  plants   with   wasting   disease,  pro- 
duced by  drought,  frost,  fungi,  the  attacks  of  in- 
sects, or  other  deleterious  agencies. 

"  This  vapor  bears  up  along  with  it  any  noxious  mineral 
steams;  it  then  blasts  vegetables,  blights  corn  and  fruit." 
—  K'oodward. 

t2.  Similarly  to  affect  animals  or  any  of  their 
organs. 

"...    blighted  be  the  tongue 
That  names  thy  name  without  the  honor  due!" 

Scott.-  The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  y.  U. 

II.  Fig. :  To  mar  the  mental  or  moral  develop- 
ment of  any  person ;  to  prevent  the  realization  of 
hopes,  projects,  or   anything  similar;  to  mar  or 
stunt  anything,  or  cause  it  to  decay. 

(a)  Of  persons: 

"  Seared  in  heart,  and  l«ne  and  blighted." 

Byron:  Fare  Thee  Well. 

(b)  Of  things: 

"  The  stern  domination  of  a  hostile  class  had  blighte4 
the  faculties  of  the  Irish  gentleman." — .Vacaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  ill. 

"In  such  men  all  virtue  was  necessarily  blighted." — 
Arnold:  Hist,  fame,  i.  475. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  cause  to  wither  (lit.  or  fig.). 

"  The  Lady  Blast,  you  must  understand,  has  such  a  par- 
ticular malignity  in  her  whisper,  that  it  blights  like  an 
easterly  wind." — Spectator,  No.  457. 

blight  -Sd  "ili  silent) ,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [  BLIGHT,  v.] 

A.  Ord.  Lang, :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

"  Nor  pause  to  raise  from  earth  a  blighted  flower." 

Hemans:  The  Abencerragt. 

".  .  .  the  blighted  prospects  of  the  orphan  children." 
— Xacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  rir. 

B.  Her.:  Blasted.    [BLASTED.] 

tbllght-en  (gh  silent),  f.  t.  [Eng.  blight;  -en.] 
[BLIGHTNING.]  (Scotch.)  To  blight.  (Jamieson.) 

blight  -Ing  (gh  silent) , pr. par.  &  a.  [BLIGHT,*.] 
"  Ye  worms  that  eat  into  the  bud  of  youth  ! 
Infectious  as  impure,  your  blighting  power 
Taints  in  its  rudiments  the  promised  flower." 

Cowper:  Conversation. 

blight  -Ing-iy  (gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  blighting; 
-In -I  In  a  blighting  manner,  so  as  to  blight. 

•blight  -nlng  (gh  silent),  pr.  par.  &  a.  [BLIGHT- 
EN.]  Same  as  blighting. 

"  .  .  .  in  a  place  not  subject  to  blightning  winds, 
which  are  very  destructive  to  these  flowers  "  [hyacinths]. — 
Maxwell:  Sel.  Transl.,  p.  266.  (Jamieson.) 

•bli  -kgn,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  blican;  M.  H.  Ger.  I, lichen.] 
To  grow  pale.  (Stratmann.) 

"  His  lippes  simile  bliken."—Reliq.  Antiq.,  i.  65. 

•blik  I-6n  (pret.  blukked),  v.  i.  [O.  Icel.  blika; 
M.  H.  Ger.  Micfcen.]  To  shine,  to  glitter. 

"The  blod  brayd  fra  the  body  that  blykked  on  the 
grene." — Gate,  and  the  Or.  Knight,  429. 

'bliknen,  v.  i.  [O.  Icel.  blikna.]  To  shine,  to 
grow  pale. 

"  Thenne  blukned  the  ble  of  the  bryght  skwes." — Early 
Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  1759. 

•blln,  'blyn,  «blyne,  *bl*nne,  'blln -nen. 
•blane  (pret.  Man),  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  blinnan  (pret. 
blun)=to  cease  (Somner) ;  blin,  Wma=a  ceasing 
(!*•).] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  cease,  to  desist,  to  stop,  to  halt, 
"  1  i  11  hem  thai  raid  onon,  or  thai  wald  blyne, 

And  cryt,  Lord,  abyde,  your  men  or  martyrit  doun." 
Wallace,  i.  421,  MS.     (Jamieson.) 

B.  Trans.:  To  cause  to  cease. 

"Other  God  wilf  thai  non  have 
But  that  lytill  round  knare 
Thair  baillis  for  to  Win." 

Sir  Penny  Chron.,  S.  P.,  1.  14L 

•bllnck,  v.  i.  &  t.    [BLINK.] 
•blincked,  pa.  par.    [BLINK,  r.  t.] 

blind  (1),  »bllnde,  *blynde.  'blend,  a.  &  ». 
[A.  S.,  O.  S.,  Sw.,  Dan.,  Out.  &  (N.  H.)  Gor.  blind; 
Icel.  blindr;  Goth,  blinds;  O.  H.  Ger.  plint.  The 
A.  S.  is  from  blandan=to  blend,  to  mix,  to  mingle. 
Hence  blind  originally  meant  "obscured,  because 
of  the  intermixture  of  two  or  more  things."] 
[BLEND.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Subjectively:  Unseeing. 

(i)  Literally.  Of  men  or  other  beings  possessed  of 
bodily  eyes :  Unable  to  see,  destitute  of  sight,  cither 
from  being  born  so  or  because  some  disease  of  or 
accident  to  the  eye  has  fatally  injured  its  power  Of 
vision. 

"...  a  certain  blind  man  sat  by  the  way-side  beg- 
ging.'1— Luke  iviii.  35. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    gO,     pftt, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rale,     full;     try,     Syrian,      sa,     OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


blind-alley 

(ii)  Figuratively: 

1.  Of  persons: 

(1)  Not  seeing,  or  pretending  not  to  see,  self-love, 
or  love  for  another  obscuring  physical  or  mental 
vision. 

'•'Tis  gentle,  delicate,  and  kind, 
To  faults  compassionate  or  blind." 

I'mrper:  Mutual  Forbearance. 

(2)  Intellectually  without  light,  destitute  of  un- 
derstanding, without  foresight    (formerly    had   of 
applied  to  the  thing  unforeseen). 

"Blind  o/the  future,  and  by  rage  misled." 

Dryden. 

(3)  Destitute  of  that  illumination  which  springs 
from  high  moral  or  spiritual  character. 

"...  and  knowest  not  that  thou  art  wretched  and 
miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind." — Revelation  iii.  17. 

2.  Of  abstractions  to  a  large  extent  personified : 

(1)  Of  love^yeneration^  respect,  or  other  emotions 
personified:  Without  intellectual  discernment. 

"  Her  faults  be  knew  not.  Love  is  always  blind." 

}'"!>'':  January  and  May,  244. 

(2)  Of  elements,  natural  objects,  etc.,  personified: 
Unconscious ;  unable  to  plan  or  consciously  to  work 
-out  its  own  destiny. 

"...  exult  to  see 
An  intellectual  mastery  exercised 
O'er  the  i>lin>t  elements." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

3.  Of  things.     Of  needles  (in  a  sort  of  punning 
.sense) :  Without  an  eye,  or  with  one  not  easily  seen. 

"  The  smaller  sort,  which  matrons  use, 

Not  quite  so  blind  as  they/' 
Cowper:  A  Manual  more  Ancient  than  the  art  of  Poetry. 

II.  Objectively:  Unseen. 

1.  So  made  that  the  light  does  not  freely  traverse 
it.    Specially— 

(1)  Dark. 

"  Her  threw  into  a  dongeon  deepe  and  Minn." 

Spenser:  Fairy  tyieen,  IV.  xi.  2. 

(2)  Closed  at  the  further  end.      [BLIND-ALLEY, 
BLIND-LANK.] 

"These  tubes  are  nearly  as  large  as  crow  quills  and  of 
great  length.  They  end  by  a  6/1  nd  extremity."— Todd  tfr 
Bowman,  Physiol.  Anat.,  \.  426.  (Note.) 

2.  Not  visible  or  not  easily  found  because  con- 
cealed from  view,  whether  naturally  or  by  human 
artifice ;  or,  finally,  because  information  respecting 
it  is  withheld. 

"  There  be  also  blind  fires  under  stone,  which  flame  not 
out ;  but  oil  being  poured  upon  them,  they  flame  out." — 
Bacon. 

*'  To  grievous  and  scandalous  inconveniences  they  make 
themselves  subject,  with  whom  any  blind  or  secret  corner 
U  judged  a  fit  house  of  common  prayer."— Hooker. 

*[  An  imperfectly  marked  path  is  known  as  a  blind 
path.  (Cf.  the  Lat.  ccecum  iter.) 

3.  Not  planned  beforehand,  unpremeditated,  unin- 
tended, fortuitous. 

"  Few— none— fiii'l  what  they  love  or  could  have  loved, 
Though  accident,  blfnd  contact,  and  the  strong 
Necessity  of  loving,    .    .    ." 

Byron:  Chitde  Harold,  iv.  125. 

B.  As  substantive  (formed  by  the  omission  of  a 
noun  after  the  adjective  blind) ; 

"...  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  improve- 
ment of  the  young  Wind  will  soon  .  .  ."—Pen.  Cycl.  iv. 
£24. 

The  blfnd:  Blind  people  taken  collectively. 

"  The  Wind  receive  their  sight    .    .    .  "—  Xatthew  xi.  6. 

IT  For  the  causes  which  produce  blindness,  see 
BLINDNESS.  The  deprivation  of  sight  in  an  indi- 
vidual makes  him  depend  on  his  other  senses,  which 
by  -continued  exercise  become  more  acute.  The 
intellectual  development  of  the  blind  is  not  pre- 
vented by  their  infirmity  nearly  so  much  as  it  is  in 
the  case  of  the  deaf,  ana  the  list  of  blind  men  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  is  a  long  one.  When 
modern  Christian  philanthropy  began  to  turn 
special  attention  to  the  blind,  it  was  thought 
enough  to  furnish  them  here  and  there  with  an 
"asylum"  [BLIND  ASYLUM];  the  extent  to  which 
they  could  oe  educated  by  proper  means  was  not  as 
yet  understood.  The  Abbe*  Valentine  Hauy  will  for- 
ever be  gratefully  remembered  by  the  blind,  he  hav- 
ingest  a  Wished  the  first  school  for  their  education 
in  Paris  in  1784.  Two  years  later  he  had  books  for 
their  benefit  printed  in  raised  or  embossed  char- 
acters. About  1848  the  whole  Bible  was  printed  at 
Glasgow  in  raised  Roman  characters,  and  later  a 
magazine  was  published  in  aid  of  the  blind. 

blind-alley,  blind  alley,  s.  An  alley  which  has 
no  exit  except  by  the  aperture  through  which 
entrance  was  made. 

blind  area,  s. 

Arch.:  A  space  around  the  basement  wall  of  a 
house  to  keep  it  dry. 

blind  asylum,  s.  An  asylum  for  the  blind,  prop- 
erly a  place  where  the  blind  may  obtain  an  inviolate 
place  of  refuge,  which  was  all  that  was  originally 
thought  of  in  connection  with  them  ;  now  their  edu- 
cation is  a  primary  object,  though  the  word  asylum 
is  still  often  retained.  Of  blind  asylums,  schools 
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for  the  blindj  &c.v  the  first  was  founded  in  Mem- 
mingen  by  \\  eef  M.  in  1178.  They  are  now  to  be 
found  in  every  civilized  country. 

blind-axle,  s.  An  axle  which  runs  but  does  not 
communicate  motion.  It  may  form  the  axis  of  a 
sleeve-curie.  It  is  called  also  a  dead-axle.  It  may. 
however,  become  a  live-axle  at  intervals.  [LlVE- 

AXLE.] 

blind-ball,  *.  A  popular  name  given  to  various 
species  of  fungi  belonging  to  the  genus  Lycoperdon, 
and  specially  to  L.  bovista.  (Britten  <&  Holland.) 
[BLINDMAX'S  BALL.] 

blind-beetle,  s.  A  popular  name  for  any  of  the 
large  lamellicorn  beetles  (Geotrupes  siercorarius  or 
others)  which  are  apt  to  fly  against  people. 

blind-blocking,  s. 

Bookbinding  :  The  ornamentation  of  book-covers 
by  the  pressure  of  an  engraved  or  composed  block 
with  heat,  but  without  gold-leaf. 

blind-buckler,  s. 

ffaut.:  A  hawse-hole  stopper. 

blind-coal,  s.  [Called  blind  because  it  produces 
no  name.]  A  mineral  anthracite.  (Chiefly  Scotch.) 

blind-fish,  s.  An  eyeless  fish  (Amblyopsis  spe- 
Iceus)  found  m  the  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky. 

blind-gallery,  s.    A  gallery  without  a  window. 

blind  harry,  'blind  harrie,  *blind  harie,  s. 

2.  Blindman's  buff.    (Scotch.) 

"And  some  they  play'd  at  blind  harrie" 
Humble  Bet/gar  Hertfs  Collection,  ii.  29.     (Jamieson.) 

2.  A  fungus,  the  Puff-ball  (Lycoperdon  bovMa), 
and  other  species. 

blind-lane,  s.  A  lane  narrow,  dark,  and  with 
only  one  entrance,  so  that  it  could  easily  escape  the 
eye  of  a  pursuer. 

"And  even  he  made  shift  to  flie  and  escape  through 
by-waies  and  blind-lanes."  —  Holland:  Suetonius,  p.  44. 

blind-level,  s. 

Mining  :  A  level  or  drainage  gallery  which  has  a 
vertical  shaft  at  each  end  and  acts  as  an  inverted 
siphon. 

blind-needle,  s.  A  needle  without  an  eye.  [Cf. 
A.,  1.  3.] 

blind-nettle,  s.  [The  appellation  nettle  is  given 
to  these  plants  because  their  blades  resemble  those 
of  the  nettle  proper,  while  blind  implies  that  they 
do  not  sting.]  The  name  given  to  various  labiate 
plants  with  the  character  mentioned  in  the  ety- 
mology. Spec.  — 

1.  The  genus  Lamium,  and  particularly  the  spe- 
cies Lamium  album.    [LAMIUM.] 

2.  Stachys  sylvatica.    [STACHYS.] 

blind  pig,  s.  A  name  given  in  some  of  the  New 
England  States,  in  which  prohibition  of  liquor 
traffic  obtained,  to  an  illicit  and  secret  place  where- 
in intoxicating  drinks  are  dispensed. 

blind-shell,  «. 

Artillery  :  An  empty  or  unloaded  shell,  used  only 
in  practice. 

blind-side,  blindside,  8.  That  side  of  one  on 
which  one's  intellectual  vision  or  one's  moral  per- 
ceptions are  weakest,  and  on  which  he  may  be  most 
easily  assailed. 

"  He  is  too  great  a  lover  of  himself:  this  is  one  of  his 
blindsides;  the  best  of  men,  I  fear,  are  not  without  them." 
—  Swift. 

U  To  get  the  blind  fide  of  a  person  :  To  assail  one 
on  the  olind  side  with  the  view  of  gaining  a  favor 
from  him,  if  not  even  of  deceiving  or  cheating  him. 

blind-story,  s.  [From  Eng.  blind,  a.,  and  story= 
a  floor.] 

Arch.  :  A  term  sometimes  applied  «to  the  triforium 
as  opposed  to  the  clerestory—  i.  e.,  the  clear  story- 

blind-tooling,  s. 

Bookbinding:  The  ornamental  impressions  of 
heated  tools  upon  book-covers  without  the  interpo- 
sition of  gold-leaf. 

blind-vessel,  8. 

Chem.  :  A  vessel  which  has  no  opening  in  the  side. 

blind-worm,  blindworm,  s.  [Eng.  blind;  and 
worm.  In  Ban.  blindorni.  So  calle 
small  size  of 
its  eyes.]  The 
English  name 
of  a  reptile, 
the  Anguix 
frayilis,  for- 
merly consid- 
ered a  serpent, 
but  now  class- 
ed with  the 
most  aberrant  Blind-worm. 

of  the  lizards. 

It  is  more  commonly  called  the  Slow-worm.  It  is 
not  venomous.  It  feeds  on  slugs.  [ANOCIS,  SLOW- 
WORM.] 

"There  the  slow  blind-worm  left  his  slime 
On  the  fleet  limbs  that  mocked  at  time." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  5. 


blind-weaving 

blind  (2),».  &a.     [From  blind   (1),  adj.  (q.  v.) 
In  Sw.  &  Out.  blind;  Dan.  blinde  (if«.).] 
A.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  Gen.:  Anything  which  hinders  vision  by  inter- 
posing an  opaque  or  partially  opaque  body  between 
the  object  looked  at  and  the  eye. 

(2.)  Specially: 
(a)  A  screen. 

(6)  A  cover,  a  hiding-place. 
"So,  when  the  watchful  shepherd,  from  the  Wind, 
Wounds  with  a  random  shot  the  careless  hind." 

Dryden:  Mneid,  iv. 

(2)  Figuratively: 

(1)  Anything  which  obscures  the  mental  or  moral 
vision. 

"  Hardly  anything  in  onr  conversation  is  pure  and 
genuine  ;  civility  casts  a  blind  over  the  duty,  under  som« 
customary  words." — L' Estrange. 

(2)  Anything  which  stands  as  a  cover  or  pretext 
for  something  else ;  anything  conspicuously  put  for- 
ward with  the  intention  of  concealing  something 
else  hidden  behind  it. 

"  These  discourses  set  an  opposition  between  Ms  com- 
mands and  decrees ;  making  the  one  a  hlintl  for  the 
execution  of  the  other."— Dr.  Henry  .More:  Decay  of  Piety. 

II.  Technically: 


AGE 
the 


ed  from    the 


1.  Carpentry,   Upholstery,  <tc.  :  A  sun-screen   or 
shade   for  a  window.    Blinds  are  of  two  kinds  — 
inside  and  outside. 

(1)  Inside  blindt:  A  window  blind  of  the  normal 
type,  technically  called  a  roller  window  blind,  is  a 
sheet  of  cloth  dependent  from  a  roller,  and  is  used 
so  as  to  cover  the  glass  of  a  window  and  prevent 
people  outside  from  seeing  what  passes  within.    It 
also  prevents  too  bright  sunlight  from  entering  the 
room.    A  Venetian  blind  is  a  blind  formed  not  of 
cloth  but  of  long  thin  laths  of  wood,  tied  together, 
and  within  certain  limits  movable  ;  they  are  gen- 
erally  painted  green.    Other  window  blinds   are 
made  of   wire-gauze,  perforated  zinc,  Ac.    There 
are  also  dwarf,  spring,  and  other  inside  blinds. 

(2)  Outside  blinds:  The  chief  of  these  are  Span- 
ish, Florentine.  Venetian,  and  shutter  blinds. 

2.  Fortif.:  The  same  as  BLINDAGE  (fortif.)  (q.  ¥.)• 
It  is  called  also  a  blinded  cover. 

S.  Saddlery:  The  same  as  BLINDERS  (saddlery) 
(q.  v.). 

4.  A  term  used  in  poker  playing,  synonymous  with 
(q.  v.),  the  term  blind  being  applied  because 
player  next  to  the  dealer  in  succession  must  put 
up  his  ante  before  he  looks  at  his  cards—  in  other 
words,  ho  must  go  it  blind.  If  the  other  players 
wish  to  discard  and  draw  cards  they  must  '•  see  his 
blind"  —  i.  e.,  put  up  a  like  stake. 

B.  As  adjective  :  Pertaining  to  a  screen  or  any- 
thing similar. 

blind  bridle,  «.  A  bridle  with  blinds.  (Sad- 
dlery.) [BLIND  (2),  «.,  II.  3.  BLIXDEBS.] 

blind  operator,  s.  An  appliance  for  opening  or 
closing  a  blind  from  the  inside,  and  holding  it 
securely  closed,  fully  open,  or  in  any  intermediate 
position  which  may  be  desired.  (Knight.) 

blind-osiers,  s.  In  military  affairs,  bundles  of 
osiers  used  at  the  heads  of  trenches,  to  protect  the 
men. 

blind-slat,  s.  [From  Eng.  blind  (2),  and  slat=& 
narrow  board  designed  to  connect  two  larger  ones 
or  to  support  something.] 

Carp.,  dtc.  :  An  obliquely  set  slat  in  a  shutter, 
designed  to  throw  off  rain  while  still  admitting 
some  light. 

Blind-slat  Chisel  : 

Carp.  :  A  hollow  chisel  for  cutting  mortises  in  a 
common  blind-stile  [BuND-STiLEj  to  receive  the 
ends  of  slats. 

Blind-slat  Cutter: 

Carp.:  A  machine  for  cutting  blind-slats  from 
planks,  finishing  also  their  sides  and  ends. 

Blind-slat  Planer  : 

Carp.  :  A  wood-planing  machine  with  side  and 
edge  cutters,  adapted  to  act  upon  a  narrow  slat 
suitable  for  Venetian  shutters  and  blinds. 

Blind-slat  Tenoning-machine  : 

Carp.:  A  machine  tor  cutting  tenons  on  the  end 
of  blind-slats  where  they  are  to  enter  the  stiles  of 
the  blind.  (Knight.) 

blind-Stile,  s.  fFrom  Eng.  blind  (2),  s.,  andarile 
(Carp.)  =  the  upright  piece  in  framing  or  paneling.] 

Blind-stile  Boring-machine  : 

Carp.  :  A  machine  for  boring  in  blind-stiles  the 
holes  for  the  reception  of  the  tenons  on  the  end  of 
the  slats. 

Blind-stile  Machine  : 

Carp.  :  A  machine  for  boring  holes  in  a  stile  for 
slats  or  mortises,  sometimes  spacing  as  well. 
(Knight.) 

blind-weaving,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  weaving  of 
a  blind  or  anything  similar. 


boll,     boy;     pout.    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  —  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -lion,      -sion  --  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,      -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  —  bel,      del. 


blind-wiring 
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blink 


Blind-weaving  Loom:  1.  Lit.:  Having  the  eyes  bandaged,  so  as  to  render       blind  -ness,     *bl:nd  -nesse,      *bllnde  -nesse, 

Weaving;  A  loom  with  its  warps  far  apart,  and    them  virtually  "blind     for  the  time.  *blynd- nesse,    *bly  nd-nes,     s.     [From    A.    S. 


with  an  automatic  device  for  placing  within  the 
ehed  the  thin  woolen  slips  which  form  the  filling  or 
woof. 

blind-Wiring,  a.    Wiring  a  blind. 

Blind-wiring  Machine  : 

Carp.  :  A  machine  for  the  insertion  of  the  scaples 
connecting  a  rod  with  a  blind.  (Knight.) 

*bllnd  (3),  *bllnde,  s.    [BLENDE.] 

blind,  *blynde,  *blyn  -d?n,  v.  t.  &  i.  [From  A. 
S,  blindan  (Bosworth),  blendan  (Skeat),  blendean 
(Lye}.  JnO.  Icel.blinda;  Sv/.forblinda,forblanda; 
Dan.  forblinde  ;  Dut.  verblinden;  Moeso-Goth  blind- 
jan,  gablindjan.~\ 

A.  Transitive  : 

I.  Lit.:  To  deprive  of  sight  by  fatally   injuring 
the  eyes. 

"Blinded  like  serpents,  when  they  gaze 
Upon  the  emerald's  virgin  blaze!" 

Moore:  The  Fire  Worshipers. 

II.  Fig.  :  In  any  way  to  hinder  perception. 
1.  Of  physical  vision  : 

(1)  Subjectively:   To  dim  or  impede  the  vision  of 
the  eye  by  putting  something  in  it. 

"  I,  blinded  with  my  tears." 

Tennyson;  A  Dream  of  Fair  Women. 

(2)  Objectively:  So  to  darken  or  cloud  an  object 
that  the  eye  cannot  see  it  distinctly. 

"  So  whirl  the  seas,  such  darkness  blinds  the  sky,  . 

That  the  black  night  receives  a  deeper  dye." 


"  Through  Solway  sands,  through  Turras  moss, 
Blindfold,  he  knew  the  path  to  cross." 

Scott:  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  i.  21. 

2.  Fig. ;  Not  able  to  see  or  foresee  anything. 
"Fate's  blindfold  reign,  the  atheist  loudly  owns, 
And  Providence  blasphemously  dethrones." 

Dryden;  Suum  Cuique. 

blind  -fold-ed,  *blynde-fold-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a. 
[BLINDFOLD.] 

"The  shrift  is  done,  the  Friar  is  gone, 
Blindfolded  as  he  came." 

Scott:  Rokeby,  v.  27. 

blind  -fold-Ing,  pr.  par.    [BLINDFOLD,  v.] 
blind'-Ing,    *blynd -Inge,     pr.    par.,    a.  &  s. 

[BLIND, 


blitidncs.] 

1.  Lit, :  The  state  of  being  blind ;  temporary  or 
permanent  want  of  sight. 

IT  Sometimes  blindness  exists  from  birth ;  at  other 
times  it  is  the  result  of  disease  at  some  period  or 
other  of  life.  It  may  be  produced  by  the  severer 
kinds  of  ophthalmia.  Many  of  the  British  soldiers 
who  fought  in  the  battles  of  Aboukir  and  Alexandria 
were  seized  with  ophthalmia  while  in  Egypt,  and  on 
returning  home  communicated  the  disease  to  regi- 
ments wnich  had  never  been  in  Africa ;  many  in 
consequence  lost  their  eyesight.  Malignant  small- 
pox can  produce  the  same  result;  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  blind  men  now  in  India  were  deprived  of 
vision  in  this  way.  Patients  may  become  blind  after 
fever,  measles,  whooping-cough,  or  convulsions,  or 


,  ,  ,  , 

,  through  cataract,  inflammation  of  some  part  of  the 

A.  &B.  As   present   participle    and  participial  delicate  machinery  of  the  eye,  violence,  accident,  or 

adjective:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  the  decay  of  the  system  produced  by  old  age.    [For 

verb.  the  treatment  of  the  blind,  see  BLIND  (1),  s.] 

1.  As   participial    adjective.    Spec.:  Imparting  2.  Fiq.  :  Absence  of  intellectual  perception,  pro- 
actual  blindness.  duced  by  ignorance,  prejudice,  passion,  &c. 

"  You  nimble  lightnings,  dart  your  blinding  flames  "Our  feelings  pervert  our  convictions  by  smiting  us 

Into  her  scornful  eyes!"    Sliakesp.,  King  Lear,  11.4.  with  intellectual  blindness."—  Bain:  The  Emotions  awl  the 

2.  Fig.  :  Obscuring  physical,  mental,  or  spiritual  H'itl  (2d  ed.);  The  Emotions,  ch.  i.,  p.  26. 

vision.  "It  may  be  said  there  eiists  no  limit  to  the  bllndnett  of 

".    .    .    through  the  midst  of  Minding  tears."  interest  and  selfish  habit   .    .    ."—Darwin:  Voyage  round 

Hemans:  The  Siege  of  Valencia.  the  H  <"•'<*  <ed-  18">),  ch-  "•>  P-  25- 

C.  As  substantive  :  A  coating  of  sand,  fine  gravel,  blink,  'blincke,  *blenk,  v.  i.  &  t.    [From  Dan. 

or  anything  similar  laid  over  a  newly-paved  road  to  blinke=to   shine,  to  glitter,  to   twinkle,  sparkle, 

fill  the  interstices  between  the  stones.    (Knight.)  wink,  twinkle  with  the  eye,  or  blink  ;  Sw.  blinka= 


2.  Of  mental  Man: 

(1)  Subjectively:   To  darken  the  understanding  ; 


It  is  sometimes  called  binding. 

*blind'-lln§,    *blynd' -ling-Is,     *blind'-llnge, 

u,  owc/jecni*^.-    ±u  uai-itwii  me  uimersianuiug ;    ad$    J.Ger- & &**{. bundling*.    Eng. blind,  and  adv. 

to  blind  the  intellectual  perceptions,  by  self-inter-    suff-  """0* ,a  nasalized  form  of  -lice.]    Having  the    fcen-tolook,  to  glance.] 
est,  prejudice,  or  the  deadening  of  moral  sensibility    eyes    losea ;  nooawinked. 
through  indulgence  in  vice.  "Quhen  blyndlingls  in  the  batall  fey  thay  ficht." 

Douylas.-  Virgil,  50,  22.     (Jamieson.) 


, 

to  wink,  to  connive  ;  Dut.  &  Ger.  blinken  =to  gleam, 
to  sparkle,  to  glitter,  to  glisten.  Compare  also  A.  S. 
bllcan=to  shine,  glitter,  dazzle,  amaze;  Dut.  blik- 
fcen^toturn  pale,  to  twinkle,  to  glitter:  Ger.  blec- 


" .  .  .  or  of  whose  hand  have  I  received  any  bribe 
to  blind  mine  eyes  therewith?  and  I  will  restore  it  you." — 
1  Samuel  zii.  S. 

"  Who  could  have  thought  that  any  one  could  so  far 
have  been  blinded  by  the  power  of  lust?" — Bunyan: 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

IT  In  this  sense  it  is  sometimes  used  reflexively. 

"...  the  violation  of  these  is  a  matter  on  which 
conscience  cannot  easily  blind  itself,  .  .  ." — J.  S.  Mill: 
Political  Economy  (ed.  1848),  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  §  2. 

(2)  Objectively:  To  obscure  or  darken  to  the 
mind  any  object  of  intellectual  perception. 

"The  state  of  the  controversy  between  us  he  endeav- 
ored, with  all  Ms  art,  to  blind  and  confound." — Stilling- 
fleet. 

B.  Intransitive  (Of  the  form  blynde) :  To  become 
faded  or  dull. 


blind'-lf ,  *blmde  -ly%  adv.  [Eng.  blind,  *blinde ; 
-ly.  A.  S.  blindlice.l 

1.  Lit.:  Without  sight. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Without  proper  thought  or  inquiry,  implicitly ; 
with  implicit  trust  in  the  advice,  judgment,  or  guid- 
ance of  another. 

"How  ready  zeal  for  interest  and  party  is  to  charge 
atheism  on  those  who  will  not,  without  examining,  sub- 
mit, and  blindly  swallow  their  nonsense."— Locke. 

(2)  Without  judgment  or  direction. 

"  How  seas,  and  earth,  and  nir,  and  active  flame 
Fell  through  the  mighty  void;  and,  in  their  fall, 
Were  blindly  gather1  d  in  this  goodly  ball." 

Dryden. 

blind  -man,  blind  man,  s.  [Eng.  blind,  and 
man."]  A  man  who  is  blind.  (Lit.  <&;  fig.) 

If  Generally  the  two  words,  blind  and  man,  arc 
quite  distinct,  except  in  the  compounds  which  fol- 


A.  Intransitive: 

I.  To  shine,  to  glitter,  to  twinkle. 

1.  Gen.    Of  the  sun  or  anything  luminous,  whether 
by  inherent  or  reflected  light:  To  shine.,  especially 
to  do  so  for  a  brief  period  and  then  withdraw  the 
light. 

"When  seven  years  were  come  and  gane, 
The  sun  blinked  fair  on  pool  and  stream." 

Scott:  Thomas  the  Rhymer.  j>t.  ii. 

2.  Spec.    Of  the  eye  : 

(1)  Lit.:  To  give  the  eye  the  twinkling  motion  of 
anything  glittering. 

(a)  To  wink  designedly  or  unintentionally  through 
weakness  of  eyes. 

"So  politic,  as  if  one  eye 
Upon  the  other  were  a  spy; 
Thnt.  to  trepan  the  one  to  think 
The  other  blind,  both  strove  to  blink." 

Hudibras. 

"His  figure  such  as  might  his  soul  proclaim; 
One  eye  was  blinking,  and  one  leg  was  In  me." 

Pope;  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  ii. 

(b)  To  open  the  eyes,  as  one  does  from  a  slumber. 

"The  king  wp  blenktt  hastily." 

Barbour,  vii.  203,  MS. 

(c)  To  take  a  momentary  glance,  even  though  the 
eye  does  not  wink  in  doing  so. 

IT  Johnson  interprets  blenk  in  the  example  quoted 


"That  ho  blyndes  of  ble  in  hour  ther  ho  lygges."     • 
Earl.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness  (ed.  Morris;,  1,126. 

blind -age  (a£e~I&),    s.     [Fr.  blindage;   from  ^w.    Bunyan,  however,  combines  them  to  make  a 

blinder-blind,  in  a  military  sense.    More  remotely  Proper  name, 

from  Ene:,  blind,  a.  &  s.]  "And  first  among  themselves,  Mr.    Rlindman,  the  fore- 

I.  Saddlery :  A  hood  to  be  cast  over  the  eyes  of  a  ™n'  «/0drl4Tp™T™V  n?  *  i M9  man  is  a  '««**>•"-*"'- 
runaway  horse  with  the  view  of  stopping  him.  ""'';  ™»"'"  s  Caress,  pt.  i. 

TT    _  ..  blindman'sball,  blindman's  ball,  s.  [Socalled 

II.  fortification:  because  it  is  believed  in  Sweden,  Scotland,  &c.,  that       .1  Johnson  interprets  bh-nk 

1.  A  screen  of  wood  faced  with  earth  as  a  protec-  if  its  dust  copiously  enter  the  eye,  blindness  will    as  meaiiiii"  to  see  obscurely. 
tion  against  fire.  result.]    A  Scotch  name  for  a  certain  fungus,  the 

2.  A  mantelet  designed  to   protect   gunners    at  Common  Puff  ball.    It  has  also  other  names,  as  the  '  Blent  in  this  mirror,  man,  and  mend  ; 
embrasures  or  sappers  and  miners  prosecuting  a  Devil's  Snuff-box,  &c.    [BLIND-BALL.] 

siege.     [MANTELET.]  "Lycoperdon     oovista.    The    Blind  man's    Ball.      Scot 

blind -ed,  *blynd -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BLIND,  v.  t.~\    MM*-"— •"?*#»',  P.  1,122.    (Jamieson.) 

blindman's  buff,  s.  [From  Eng.  blind;  man; 
and  O.  Eng.  buff=  a  blow.  [BUFF.]  In  Sw.  blind- 
bock;  Dan.  blihdfbuk,  from  blinde;  and  O.  Dan. 
buk=  a  blunder.  Possibly  Eng.  buff  may  be  a  cor- 

II.  Harness-making,  fl. blinders:  Flaps  shading    ruption  of  the  Dan.  (mfc.J  Scotland,  to  remove  the  three  plagues  that  we  hear  con- 

the  eyes  of  a  carriage-horse  on  the  right  and  left  to       !•  Lit. :  A  game i  in  which  a  person  has  his  eyes    tinue  there,    .    .    ."—Baiilie. -Lett.,  ii.  117.  (Jamieson.) 
prevent  his  seeing  properly  on  either  side.  They  are    bandaged,  and  is  required  to  pursue  the  rest  of  the       IT    To  become  a  little  sour     (Used  of  milk     In 
called  also  blinken 'and  winkers.  company  till  he  catches  one.    On  naming  the  per-    Scot'  •      •  ir.^use 


blind  -er,  s.     [Eng.  blind;  -er.     In  Fr.  blinder 
I.  He  who  or  that  which  blinds. 


For  heir  thou  may  thy  exempill  see." 

Poems,  16th  Century,  p.  212. 
"  Sweet  and  lovely  wall, 

Shew  me  thy  chink,  to  blink  through  with  mine  eyne." 
Sllakesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  v.  1. 

(2)  Fig. ;  To  look  with  a  favorable  eye. 

"All  would  go  well,  if  it  mightplease  God  to  blink  upon 
i  lap 


,  _  _  .  ,       .  . 

1.  Lit.  :  To  prevent  one  from  seeing1,  and  thus  vir- 


. 

seeing1, 

C?oathyroundT,is  '„'"   temp°rarily  blina  by  bindin»  a 
cloth  round  Ins  eyes. 

"  Blyndfellen'    .    .    ."—Prompt.  Pan. 

"  And  when  they  had  blindfolded  Him,  they  struck  Him 
on  the  face,  and  asked  Him,  saying,  Prophesy,  who  is  it 
that  smote  Thee?"—  Lake  nii.  64. 

2.  Fin.:  Deprived  of  mental  or  spiritual  vision 


"Disguis'd  in  all  the  mask  of  night, 
\Ve  left  our  champion  on  his  flight ; 
At  blin<lni<in'x  buff  to  grope  his  way, 
In  equal  fear  of  night  and  day."        Hudibras. 

(2)  The  closing  of  one's  eyes  against  facts  or  argu- 
ments in  a  controversy. 
"  lie  imagines  that  I  shut  my  eyes  again;  but  surely  he 


the  wort  was  blinkit,     .     .     ." — Journal  from   Lnixlni/,  p.  3. 
(Jamieson.) 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  Purposely  to  avoid  seeing,  or  at  least  attending1 
to,    a   particular   thing,  as  if  by  winking  at  the 
moment  when  it  was  presented  for  observation,  as 
"  to  blink  a  fact." 

2.  To    bewitch,    to    dim.     (See    example    under 


.         .  ;     u     uy 

by  the  interposition  of  prejudice,  or  in  any  similar    fancies  I  play  at  bltx<lman's  fci/JTwith  him;  for  he  thinks  blinked.) 

WS>'-                                                                                                              J  °!7r  I"™  m^^  °P™"-Wnaflee,,  b,,ft                           >                      ?                      .,.       „.         r 

bllndman  S  een,  blind  man  S   een,  s.     [Sen  in  blink,  v.  (q.  v.)  In  Sw.  <fc  Dan.  Mink,  s.=a  twinkling, 

Scotch  is=eyes.]    The  same  as  BLINDMAN  s  BALL  glimpse  beam,  glance  or  sparkle.] 


"If  ye  will  wincke  in  so  open  and  cleare  light  and  let 
yonrselues  be  led  blindfolded,  and  haue  your  part  with  the 
hypocrites  in  lyke  sinne  and  mischief,  .  .  ." —Tyndall : 
Works,  p.  341. 

blind  -fold,  *blyn-feld,  *blinde-fylde,  *blind- 

fel-lyd,  a.  [Contracted  from  blindfolded  (q.  v.}.] 

fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or,     wike,     wplf,     work, 


i=eyes.] 
(q.  V.).    (Scotch.) 

blindman's  holiday,  s.  Twilight,  or  rather  the 
hour  between  the  time  when  one  can  no  longer  see 
to  read  or  work,  and  the  lighting  of  candles,  &c. 


A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Literally : 

1.  Gen.;  A  ray,  rays,  or  sparkle  of  light. 


what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit, 
who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cSr,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian. 


s'ire,    sir, 
e,     oe  =  e; 


marine;    go,     pot, 
ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


blink-beer 


529 


blister 


(1)  A  momentary  glimpse  <T  gleam  of  light  di- 
rectly emitted  by  a  tiro,  a  candle,  or  other  luminous 
body,  or  reflected  from  any  surface. 

"  Of  drawin  swerdU  sclenting  to  and  fra 
The  bricbt  met  tell,  and  vthir  armor  fere 
Quhuron  the  sou  bttiikis  betis  clere." 

Doiigid*:   riryit.  226,  8. 
"  Gi'e  me  the  blink  o'  a  candle."  —  Jamieson. 

(2)  The  reflection  of  light,  not  necessarily  tem- 
porary, from  the  surface  of  a  body. 

^[  ^Bltnk  of  the  ice.  Among  Greenland  whalers, 
Arctic  naviyntors,  rfr.:  That  dazzling  whiteness 
about  the  horizon,  which  is  occasioned  by  the  reflec- 
tion of  light  from  fields  of  ice.  It  is  now  more  gener- 
ally called  the  ice-blink  (g.  v.).  (Falconer.} 

'2.  Spec.:  The  act  of  winking,  a  wink,  or  sudden 
glance  of  the  eye,  whether  unintentionally  or  as  a 
signal  to  some  other  person. 

"  The  amorous  blyncks  flee  to  and  fro.'* 

Turberville:  The  Lover  Obtaining  his  Wish. 

"  But  trow  ye  that  Sir  Arthur's  command  could  forbid 
the  gibe  o'  thetongue  or  the  blink  o'  the  e'e,  or  gar  them 
pie  me  my  food  wi'  the  look  o'  kindness  that  gars  it  digest 
BHO  weel  .  .  ."—  Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xii. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Of  time: 

(1)  A  very  brief  period  of  time,  taking  only  about 
as  long  as  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ;  a  "  twinkling.'* 

'"For  nineteen  days  and  nineteen  nights, 

Of  son,  or  moon,  or  midnight  stern 
Auld  Durie  never  saw  a  blink, 
The  lodging  was  eae  dark  and  dern." 

Minstrelsy  of  the  Border,  iii.  116. 

(2)  A  short  period,  but  by  no  means  so  brief  as 
that  indicated  under  II.  (1). 

"  A  blenk,  or  blink,  a  twinkling  of  fair  weather."—  Sir 
/.  Sinclair,  p.  113. 

"  Since  human  life  is  but  a  blink, 
Why  should  we  then  its  short  joys  sink." 

Ramsay:  Poems,  ii.  377. 

2.  Of  space:  A  short  distance,  a  little  way,  such  as 
may  be  passed  over  in  a  "  blink  "  of  time. 

"  There  cam'  a  fiddler  out  o'  Fife, 
A  blink  beyond  Balweary,  Ac." 

Jacobite  Relics,  i.  21.     (Jamieson.) 

3.  Of  mental    action    or    emotion:  A    spiritual 


.    soul  -refreshing  blinks  of  the  Gospel,    .    .    ." 
—  Walker:  Remark,  Passages,  p.  85. 

4.  Of  the  Divine  /aror,  or  of  worldly  advantage 
bestowed  : 

(a)  A  glance  of  loving  favor  from  God. 
(6)  A  gleam  of  prosperity  during  adversity. 

"  By  this  blink  of  fair  weather  in  such  a  atorme  of 
forrain  assaults,  things  were  again  somewhat  changed, 
and  the  Brucians  encouraged."—  Hume.-  Hist.  Doug.,  p.  69. 

III.  Abnormally  (always  in  the  plural,  blinks)  : 
Boughs  of  trees  used  to  barricade  a  path  in  a  forest 
along  which  deer  are  expected  to  pass.  (Crabb.) 
[Comp.  BLENCHES.] 

B.  As  adjective  :  Blinking.    [BLINK-EYED.! 

blink-beer,  «.  Beer  kept  unbroached  until  it  is 
sharp. 

blink-eyed,  a,    Having  winking  eyes. 

"  .  .  the  foolish  blink-eyed  boye."  —  Gascoigne 
Hearbes. 

*blink  -ard,  s.    [Eng.  blink;  and  suff.-ard.] 

1.  £,»?.:  He  who  willingly,  or  from  his  eyes  being 
weak,  "  blinks,"  i.  e.,  winks. 

"  Brayneless  blynkards  that  blowe  at  the  cole." 

Skelton;  The  Crown  of  Laurel.     (Trench.) 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  Cfne  who  willfully  or  inadvertently  fails  to 
take  notice  of  something  presented  to  his  view. 

"Or  was  there  something  of  intended  satire;  is  the  pro- 
fessor and  seer  not  quite  the  blinkard  he  affects  to  bei  "  — 
Carlyle:  Sartor  Resartus. 

(2i  Anything  the  light  of  which  is  feeble  and 
twinkling, 

"In  some  parts  we  see  many  glorious  and  eminent 
stare,  in  others  few  of  any  remarkable  greatness,  and 
in  some  none  butW/«A-<m/s  and  obscure  ones."  —  Hakeicill, 

blinked,  *blincked,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BLINK,  v.  f.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  See  the  verb. 

B.  As  participial  adjective  : 

1.  Dimmed. 

"...     and  keepe  continnall  spy 
Upon  her  with  his  other  blincked  eye." 

Spenser  i  Fairy  Queen,  III.  iz,  5. 

2.  Evaded. 

blink  -er,  s.    [Enp.  blink;  -cr.~\ 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  In  the  sintfular: 

(1)  In  contempt:  One  who  winks  at  the  sight  of 
dangers  which  he  canuot  avert. 

"  There,  seize  the  blinkers.'"—  Burns:  Scotch  Drink. 


(2)  A  person  who  is  blind  of  one  eye.    (Jtmiit  ton,) 
2.  7»i  thv  plurol : 

(1)  Literally:  In  the  sense  given  under  II.   Sad- 
dlery (q.  v.). 

"On  being  pressed  by  her  friends,  some  time  after  the 
Restoration,  to  go  to  court,  *By  no  means,'  said  she, 
'unless  I  may  be  allowed  to  wear  blinkers.'" — Gilpin.- 
Tour  to  the  Lakes,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1&4. 

(2)  Fig.:  A  device  to  prevent  mental  vision. 

"...     nor  bigots  who  but  one  way  gee, 
Through  blinkers  of  authority." 

Green:   The  Grotto. 

II.  Saddlery:  Prolongations  of  a  horse's  bridle 
on  either  side,  intended  to  prevent  his  seeing  to  the 
right  and  left  or  behind,  and  thus  dimmish  the  like- 
lihood of  his  shying  at  imaginary  danger  or  assert- 
ing his  independence.  Called  also  blinders  and 
blinds.  [I.] 

blink  -Ing,  *blenk'-ln&,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BLINK.] 
A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£•  particip.  adj.:  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

"  Who  by  a  blinking  lamp  consume  the  night." 

Cotton:  Ei>i<jr«nt. 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  winking. 
"  The  amorous  bleiikin-j 
Of  fair  Creseide." 

Chaucer:  The  Complaint  ofCresridr. 

blinking-chickweed,  blinking  chickweed,  *. 
A  plant,  Montia  fontana.    (Prior.)    [BLINKS.] 

Ollnks,  s.  The  name  of  a  plant,  the  Water-chick- 
weed  (Montia  fontana) ,  and  the  book-name  of  the 
genus  to  which  it  belongs.  (Prior,  Hooker  cfr  Arnott, 
rf-c.)  [BLINKING-CHICKWEED.] 

*bllnne,  r.  i.  &  t.    [BLIN.] 

*bllrt,  v.  i.  [Ger.  blaerren*  pldrren=to  bellow.] 
To  make  a  noise  in  weeping,  to  en*' 

"  ril  gar  you  blirt  with  both  your  een." 

8.  Prov.f  Kelly,  p.  397.     (Jdinieson.) 

*bllrt'-Ie,  a.  [From  Scotch  bltrt=&  burst  of  wind 
and  rain.] 

Lit. :  Gusty  with  wind  and  rain. 
"O!  poortith  is  a  wintry  day, 
.  Cheerless,  blirtie,  cauld,  an'  blae." 

Tannahitl.  Poems,  p.  19.     (Jamieson.) 

*blisch-en,  r.  /.    [BLUSH,  r.] 

bliss,  *bllsse,  *blesse,  *blls,  *bl£sse,  *bl?ss, 
*blf  S,  *bllsce,  s.  [A.  S.  blis,  *>to8=bliss,  joy,  glad- 
ness, exultation,  pleasure.  From  &Wtt*=Joyful.] 
[BLITHE.] 

I.  Happiness  of  the  highest  kind,  unalloyed  felic- 
ity. Used— 

1.  Of  heavenly  felicity  enjoyed  by  angels  or  ran- 
somed human  spirits.    [BLISSED.] 

"  And  blew  alle  the  blessed  into  the  Misse  of  paradise." 

Lang.:  Piers  Plowman  Vision,  ii.  603. 
"  That  if  the  happie  soules,  which  doe  po&sease 
Th'  Elysian  fields  and  live  in  lasting blener." 

Spenser:  fairy  Qiiteti,  IV.  i.  23. 

"...  and  antedate  the  bliss  above." — Pope.-  Ode  on 
St.  Cecilia's  Day,  1123. 

2.  Less  forcibly :  Of  earthly  felicity    enjoyed   in 
•ertain  circumstances. 

(1)  By  man. 

"  Bliss  is  the  same  in  subject  or  in  king.*' 

Pope:  Essay  on  -Van,  iv.  58. 

(2)  By  the  inferior  animals. 

"  He  It-Hpt  about,  and  oft  did  kiss 
His  master's  hands  in  *ign  of  bliss." 

Wordsworth:  Jllitid  Highland  Boy. 

II.  Glory. 

"  And  king  of  blisse  in  come  sal  he, 

Wha  es  he  the  king  of  blesse  that  isse  ? 

Lauerd  of  mightes  es  kinge  of  bit'.**' •." 
Mft.  Eny.  Psalter  (bef.  1300),  Psalms  xxiii.  (xxiv.)  9,  10. 

Tf  Formerly  it  was  at  times  used  in  the  plural. 
"  Ther  may  no  man  have  parfyt  blisses  tuo." 

Chaucer-.  Canterbury  Tales,  9,512. 
r  Obvious  compound,  bliss-producing. 
*blisse  (1)  f  pret.  blist;  pa.  par.  Missed*  blM  I,  o.  t. 
[From  A.  S.  blissian  (i.)  =  to  rejoice  (/.),  to  make  to 
rejoice  ^ not  the  same  as  bletsian  =  to  bless.]  [BLESS.] 

1.  To  fill  with  bliss,  to  make  happy. 

2.  To  bless. 

"...    and  how  the  ground  he  kist 
Wherein  it  written  wa*»,  and  how  himselfe  he  blist  " 
>•/"•"-•''•.•  Ftifrii  vnfen,  IV.  vii.  46. 

3.  To  wave  to  and  fro.    [BLESB  (1),  II.]    (Ltnrmni 
.sv-ov7    nf    Anyliny,    1652.  i       i  llitlliii't-ll :     f'nnt.     f» 
Lejcicog.) 

*bllsse  f2),  r.  /.    [BLESS  <2i.]    To  wound.   (Spen- 
ser: Fairy  Queen,  M.  viii.  i:i.  i 
*blls-sed,  *bl£s  -sfd,/m.;>m-.A-  a.    [BLESSED.] 

"  filyssyfl,  neve  illy:  Ilmta*. 
Bleseyd,  erthely:  Kfne»Uctn,*f  frlix." 

J'ruiHpt.  Parv. 

*blls  -Bed  l$f,  ttdr.    |  BLESSEDLY.] 


*blis-sen,  r.  f.    [From  Dut.  bleschen=t**  quoncU.1 

To  lessen. 

"  For  to  blissen  swilc  sinnes  same." 

Stnry  of  Genesis  and  Ejctnl"-.  '•'•'•'•. 

bliss  -ful,  *blls  -ffil,  a.    [Eng.  bliss;  -/u/.] 

1.  Of  persons: 

(1)  Full  of  bliss,  as  happy  as  it  is  conceivable  tli.it 
one  could  be.  or  at  least  very  happy. 

(2)  Causing  bliss. 

"  That  bar  that  blfsful  barne    .     .    ." 

Langl.-  Piers  Plowman  Vision,  ii.  3. 

2.  Of  times:  During  which  bliss  has  been  felt. 

"So  peaceful  shalt  thou  end  thy  blissful  daj  ^, 
And  steal  thyself  from  life  by  slow  decays." 

Pope. 

3.  Of  places:  Characterized  by  tho  presence  of 
bliss. 

(a)  Generally:  Characterized  by  bliss  of  any  kind. 
"First  in  the  fields  I  try  the  silvan  strains, 
Nor  blush  to  sport  in  Windsor's  blissful  plain*. 

Pope:  Paftorats ;  Spritni. 

(6)  Spec.:  Characterized  by  heavenly  bliss. 

"But  none  shall  gain  the  blissful  place." 
Coieper;  Otney  Hymns;  A  Living  ami  a  Dead  Faith. 

4.  Of  things: 

"If  Love's  sweet  music,  and  his  blissful  cheer, 
E'er  touch' d  your  hearts,  or  mollify  M  your  ear." 

Draytvn:  The  Owl. 

^1  Blissful  vision:  [BEATIFIC  VISION.] 
"The  two  saddest  ingredients  in  hell  are  deprivation  of 
the  blissful  vision,  and  confusion  of  face."— Hammutnl. 

*bliss-ful-fcead,  *blyB-ful-hede,s.  [Eng.  bliss 
ful ;  -hepd.]  The  state  of  being  in  bliss. 

"Endeles  blysfulhede  in  alle  thyng." — Hampolt;  Prickc 
ofConsc.,  7,836. 

bllss'-flM-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  blissful;  -ly.]  In  a 
blissful  manner,  very  happily,  felicitously. 

"  But  the  death  of  Christians  is  nothing  else  bat  n  slope, 
from  the  which  they  shall  awake  agayne  at  the  commyng 
of  Christ,  to  lyve  a  great  deale  more  blissfully." — EAtal/j 
Thess.  c.  4. 

bliss -full-ness,  *blis -ffil-nSsse,  *.  [Eng.  ?>//**- 
ful;  HMM.J  Thestateor  quality  of  being  blissful. 

1.  Of  beings  or  persons:  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  blissful;  intense  happiness,  joyfulness. 

"...  incapable  of  admitting  any  accession  to  his 
perfect  blissf illness." — Barrow,  vol.  i.,  Sermon  8. 

2.  Of  times,  places,  or  things :  The  quality  of  being 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  bliss,  or  of  impart- 
ing bliss. 

*bllssien,  v.  t.    [BLESS,  v.]    (Stratmann.) 
"  To  blissteti  mire  dughethe." — Layamon,  19,041. 

*blls-s!fig,  s.  [BLESSING.]  (Metrical  Knif. 
Psalter ,  before  A.  D.  1300,  Psalm  xxiii.  5. ) 

tblISS'-le*SS,  a.   [Eng.  bliss; -less.]  Without blis^. 
"...    my  blissless  lot." — Sydney.-  Arcadia. 

*blls  -s6m,  v.  i.  [O.  Icel.  blcesma=to  be  tmn-ix 
appetenSifTomblcer=aTam.]  To  be  lustful,  to  bo 
lascivious.  (Coles.) 

*bllst,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BLI88E.] 

blls  -ter,  *blis-tret  s.  &  a.  [From  O.  Dut. 
Mutefer= blister.  In  Sw.  blasa=a  bladder,  a  blister, 
from  blasa;  Icel.  6/£«a=to  blow.  Skeat  considers 
blister  practically  a  diminutive  of  the  word  blast,  in 
the  sense  of  swelling  or  blowing  up.  To  a  certain 
extent  cognate  also  with  Sw,  bl&ddra;  Dan.  Mcere; 
Dut.  6/aor,  &]l=blister;  and  with  Eng.  bladder 
(q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally   (Borrowed    from    ttte    invdt<-«i   and 
pharmaceutical  uses  of  the  word) : 

(1)  A  vesication  on  the  human  body  or  on  the 
body  of  an  animal.     [II.  1.] 

"  In  this  state  she  gallops,  night  by  night, 
O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream, 
Which  oft  the  angry  Mab  with  blisters  plagues, 
Because  their  breaths  with  sweetmeats  tainted  are.'' 
Sbakesp.;  Romeo  antl  Juliet,  i.  4. 

"I  found  a  great  blister  drawn  by  the  garlic,  but  had 
it  cut,  which  run  a  good  deal  of  water,  but  filled  again  by 
next  night." — Temple. 

(2)  An  appliance  for  producing  it.    [II.  2.] 

2.  Fitf. :  Anything  resembling  a  vesicatimi  on  a 
plant,  on  a  painted  surface,  on  iron,  or  anything 
else.    [II.  3.] 

II.  Technically: 

1.  ^fe(l.:  A  vesication  produced  upon  tho  skin  by 
an  external  irritating  application,  or  by  the  friction 
of  something  hard.  But  the  special  use  of  the  term 
is  fora  vesication  produced  intentionally  for  med- 
ical purposes  by  tho  application  of  a  bli*ter*pla*tt  r. 
of  which  tho  virtue  usually  consists  in  the  powdered 
"Spanish"  or  Cant  harts  flies  scattered  over  tho 
surface  [2].  When  this  is  tirst  placi-d  upon  Hit*  skin 
there  arises  a  seiij-o  of  tingling  and  heat,  follow*! 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     c,hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -?ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     *fcc.       bel,      del. 


blister-fly 

by  redness  and  pain,  after  which  the  cuticle  rises 
into  a  vesicle  or  bladder  filled  with  a  watery  fluid 
like  the  serum  of  the  blood.  On  the  puncturing  of 
the  bladder  this  at  once  escapes.  In  a  few  days  the 
destroyed  cuticle  has  its  place  supplied  by  new  skin. 
Such  blisters  by  attracting  blood  to  them  tend  to 
withdraw  it  from  morbidly  gorged  internal  organs 
in  a  state  of  inflammation,  besides  setting  up  a 
second  morbid  action  of  which  the  tendency  is  to 
counterwork  the  first,  with  great  relief  to  the  sys- 
tem. [BLEB,  PEMPHIGUS,  VESICATION.] 

2.  Pharm. ;  A  vesicatory  designed  to  act  upon  the 
skin.    It  is  generally  made  of  the  Spanish  or  blister- 
fly  [BLISTEE-FLY]  powdered,  mixed  with  lard  and 
wax.    It  is  commonly  applied  to  the  skin  of  the 
patient  for  a  number  of  hours. 

3.  Sot. :  A  morbid  swelling  like  a  vesication  in  a 
leaf,  produced  by  the  puncture  or  excavation  of 
jnsects,  or  by  any  other  cause. 

"Upon  the  leaves  there  riseth  a  tumor  like  u  blister."— 
Bacon. 

^T  A  blood-blister  is  a  sac  or  bleb  filled  with  a  mix- 
ture of  serum  and  blood  which  have  exuded  into 
the  bleb  as  the  result  of  a  blow  or  bruise. 

B.  As  adjective:  Producing  vesications  on  the 
skin,  as  BLISTER-FLY  (q.  v.). 

blister-fly,  s.  The  name  for  any  "fly,"  using 
that  term  in  its  widest  sense  to  designate  any  flying 
insect.  The  more  common  blister-flies  are  beetles, 
and  they  are  in  consequence  sometimes  called 
blister-beetles.  That  most  frequently  employed  by 
medical  men  for  raising  blisters  on  the  slcin  is  the 
Lytta  vesicatoria,  formerly  called  Cantharis  vesica- 
toriiis.  It  feeds  on  the  ash.  It  is  indigenous  in  the 
South  of  Europe,  and  being  among  other  places 
imported  from  Spain,  is  often  called  the  Spanish- 
fly.  [CANTHARIS,  LYTTA,  SPANISH-FLY,] 

blister-plaster.  s.  A  plaster  medically  pre- 
scribed to  blister  the  skin.  [  BLISTER,  II.  2,  Pharm. ] 

blister-steel,  *. 

Iron-working:  Steel  of  blistered  appearance 
formed  by  roasting  bar-iron  in  contact  with  carbon 
in  a  cementing  furnace.  Two  subsequent  processes 
convert  it  into  shear-steel  and  cast-steel  (q.  v.). 

blls  -tSr,  v.  i.  &  t.    [From  blister,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  rise  in  vesications. 

"  If  I  prove  honey-mouth,  let  my  tongue  blister, 
And  never  to  my  red-look'd  anger  be 
The  trumpet  any  more." 

Shakesp.;  Wint.  Tale,  ii.  2, 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  raise  vesications  on  the  skin,  unintention- 
ally, by  burning;  designedly,  for  medical  purposes; 
or  in  any  other  way. 

"I  blistered  the  legs  and  thighs,  but  was  too  late;  he 
died  howling." — Wiseman. 

(2)  To  raise  small  swellings  like  vesications  on  a 
plant. 

"...  that  no  part  of  them  [graffes]  be  seene  either 
scorched  drie  with  the  sunne,  or  cicatrized  (as  it  were) 
Hnd  blistered."— Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xvii.,  ch.  14. 

2.  Fig.:  To   injure,  as    the   reputation,    &c.;  to 
annoy,  irritate  the  temper,  as  a  blister  acts  on  the 
skin. 

"Look,  here  comes  one:  a  gentlewoman  of  mine, 
Who,  falling  in  the  flaws  of  her  own  youth, 
Hath  blister'd  her  report." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  3. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Mi'il.  &  Phar. :  To  produce  vesications  on  the 
skin  by  means  of  a  blister-plaster,  or  in  any  similar 
way.    [BLISTER,  «.,  A.  II.] 

2.  Bot. :  [BLISTERED.]    [See  also  I.,  1.  (2)] 

blis'-tSred,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BLISTER,  i<.  /.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. ;  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

n.  Bot. :  Having  the  surface  raised,  so  as  to 
resemble  the  elevations  on  the  blistered  skin  of  an 
animal. 

blls'-tSr-Iftg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [BLISTEB,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  present   participle   and  participial 

adjective:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  01  the 

verb. 

C.  As  substantive :  The  act  of  raising  vesications 
on  the  skin;  the  state  of  having  them  raised  upon 
one's  skin. 

"  Puttering,  capping,  bleeding  are  seldom  of  use  but  to 
the  idle  and  intemperate." — Spectator,  No.  195. 

WIs'-t5r-w5rt,  «.  TEng.  blister;  wart.]  A  plant 
— the  Celery-leaved  Crowfoot  (Ranunculus  scelera- 
tux).  (Lyte.) 

tblls  -ter-J,  o.  [Eng.  blister;  -y.}  Covered  with 
blisters. 
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blite,  s.     [BLITUM.]    A  name'for  various  plants. 

1.  Amaranthus  blitum. 

2.  The   Good    King  Henry   (Clietwpodium  Bonus 
He  nric  us) .     ( Prior.) 

3.  Various  species  of  Atriplex  and  other  Cheno- 
podiacese.     (Britten  &  Holland.) 

If  (a)  Sea-blite:  An  English  name  for  plants  of 
the  genus  Suroda. 

(6)  Strawberry  Blite:  The  English  name  for 
plants  of  the  geuus  Blitum.  [BLITUM.] 

blithe,  *blyvhe,  *bllth,  *blyth,  a.  [A.  S.  blidhe 
=  (1).  joyful.  (2)  single,  simple,  kind,  (3)  luxurious, 
lascivious;  Icel.  blidhr;  Sw.  blid=mi\d,  propitious ; 
Dan.  &ftd=cheerful,  gay:  Dut.  blij,  blyd.  blyde= 
joyful,  cheerful;  O.  H.  Ger.  blidhi  =  glad ;  Jtceso- 
Goth.  b2eif/t£= merciful,  kind.] 

1.  Of  personSj  or,  indeed^  of  any  sentient  being: 
Gay,  cheerful,  joyous,  merry,  mirthful. 

(a)  Of  the  human  countenance. 

*'  We  have  always  one  eye  fixed  upon  the  countenance  of 
our  enemies;  and,  according  to  the  blithe  or  heavy  aspect 
thereof,  our  other  eye  sheweth  some  other  suitable  token 
either  of  dislike  or  approbation."— Hooker:  Eccl.  Pol., 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  ix.,  §  2. 

(b)  Of  man's  thoughts,  feelings,  or  demeanor. 

"  Stole  in  among  the  morning's  blither  thoughts." 
Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  2. 

(c)  Of  the  lotver  animals: 

"  To  whom  the  wily  adder,  blithe  and  glad  ; 
Empress  !  the  way  is  ready,  and  not  long." 

Milton;  Paradise  Lost,  bk.  ix. 

2.  Of  things:  Exciting,  attended  by,  or  associated 
with  gaiety,  cheerfulness,  joy,  or  mirth. 

"  And  the  New-year  blithe  and  bold,  my  friend." 

Tennyson:  The  Death  of  the  Old  Year. 

T"  An  old  poet  uses  it  for  the  adverb  blithely. 
"  Thau  doth  the  nyghtyngale  hir  myght, 
To  make  noyse,  and  syngen  blythe. 

The  RomtiuntoftheRose. 

"blithe,  *bl?the  (O.  Scotch),  *bli-then,  *bly- 
then  (O.  Eng.),  v.  t.  [Compare  A.  S.  blithsian  =  to 
be  blithe  or  glad;  from  A.  S.  blidhe.']  [BLITHE.] 
To  gladden.  (Prompt.  Pan:) 

*bllthe  -ful,  a.  [Eng.  blithe;  ful(l).]  Full  of 
gaiety;  gay,  sprightly,  mirthful,  joyous.  (Afin- 
sheu.) 

blithe '-!?,  *bllth-iy,   *blithe-like,    *bllthe- 
liche,  adv.    [Eng.  blithe ;  -ly.    In  A.  S.  blidhelice.] 
In  a  blithe  manner ;  gaily,  cheerfully.    [BLEYLY.] 
"And  he  here  bitagten  blithelike." 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  1,424. 

*bllthe  -meat,  *biyth'-meat,  s.  [Eng.  &  Scotch 
blithe,  and  meat.]  The  meat  distributed  among 
those  who  are  present  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  or 
among  the  rest  of  the  family. 

"TriformisHowdie  did  her  skill 
For  the  blj/thmeat  exert." 

Taylor:  S.  Poems,  p.  37.    (Jamieson.) 

tblithen,  *blythyn,  v.  t.  [BLITHE.]  To  cheer, 
to  make  happy.  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

blithe  -ness,  *bllth  -ness,  *bllth'-nesse,  s.  [A. 
S.  blidhnes.]  The  quality  of  being  blithe ;  gaiety, 
cheerfulness,  sprightliness,  joyousness.  (Digby : 
On  the  Soul,  ch.  iii.) 

blithe  '-some,  fbllth'-sdme,  a.  [Eng.  blithe; 
-some.} 

1.  Of  persons:     Somewhat  blithe;    to    a    certain 
extent  cheerful  or  gay. 

2.  Of  things :  Inspiring  cheerfulness. 

"On blithsome  frolics  bent,  the  youthful  swains." 

Thomson;  Winter,  760. 

bllthe'-s6me-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  blithesome;  -///.J 
In  a  blithesome  manner;  cheerfully,  gaily. 

bllthe'-s&me-ness.tbllth'-s&me-ness,  s.  [Eng. 
blithesome ,'  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  blithe- 
some. 

oil-turn,  *.  [In  Fr.  blette;  Prov.  bleda;  Sp. 
bUdo;  Ital.  blito;  Mod.  Lat.  blitum;  Gr.  bliton, 
fcfefrm= strawberry  blite,  or  amarant  blite.  Com- 
pare also  Ger.  blutkraut.]  [BLITE.] 

Bot.  Strawberru  Blite :  A  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  order  CnenopodiacesB  (Chenopods).  The 
heads  of  the  several  species,  when  ripe,  resemble 
wood-strawberries  in  color  and  appearance.  They 
are  succulent,  and  were  formerly  used  by  cooks  for 
coloring  puddings.  Locality,  Southern  Europe. 

*blive,  adv.  [BELIVE.]  Quickly.  (Spenser:  Fain/ 
Queen,  ii.  iii.  18.) 

bllz -zard,  «.  [Ger.  MiYz-lightning  (?).]  A 
storm  (snow  and  wind)  which  man  cannot  resist 
away  from  shelter,  which  destroys  herds  of  cattle, 
blocks  railways  and  generally  paralyzes  life  on  the 
prairies  and  on  the  plains;  a  furious  bla.-st  that 
sometimes  sweeps  across  the  whole  continent,  car- 
rying death  and  destruction  in  its  train. 

"  Perhaps  some  of  you  have  neen  a  blizzard — not  one  of 
those  amtiteurdisturbttnces,  buta  real  shrieking,  freezing 
hurricane.  If  you  have,  then  you  will  the  more  readily 
appreciate  one  of  the  several  encounters  I  have  had  with 
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the  disturbances  that  occasionally  ruffle  the  snowy  mantle 
that  for  at  least  five  months  together  covers  the  prolific 
soil  of  Manitoba.  Imagine  the  dangers  and  discomforts 
of  a  lonely  horseback  ride  over  an  open  piece  of  country, 
with  not  a  tree  between  the  traveler  and  the  Arctic  ocean, 
while  the  direct  north  wind  roared  ceaselessly  and  moved 
northward  at  the  rate  of  nearly  fifty  miles  an  hour,  pick- 
ing up  t  In- line  snow  and  carrying  it  along  in  a  never- 
ending  blast.  Then  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
temperature  was  27  below  zero.  Not  once  in  ten  minutes 
was  it  possible  for  the  rider  to  see  even  a  yard  beyond  his 
pony's  nose ;  there  was  no  semblance  of  a  trail,  and  no 
visible  landmark.  For  eight  hours  the  struggle  con- 
tinued, and  when  it  ended  there  was  one  of  the  worst 
cases  of  all-over  frost  bite  that  had  ever  been  known."— 
Geo.  H,  Barries,  of  the  Washington,  D.  C.,  "Star." 

*b!6,  a.  [A.  S.  bleo:  N.  Fris.  bla;  O.  H.  Ger. 
6?ao.]  Blue,  livid,  pale.  (Storu  of  Genesis  and 
Exodus,  637.) 

blo  erye,  bio  erthe,  s.  White  clay,  potter's 
earth.  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*bloached,  a.  [BLOTCHED.]  Spotted,  variegated. 

"Those  leaveswhose  middles  are  variegated  with  yellow 
or  white  in  spots,  are  called  bluached.  —  Crvker.-  Compt. 
Diet. 

bloat  (1),  fblote  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Etym.  doubtful. 
Johnson,  Todd,  Mahn  and  others  derive  it  from  Eng. 
bloived.  the  pa.  par.  of  blow,  from  which  it  is  sup- 
posed by  Mahn  that  it  may  come  by  the  process 
blowed,  bloivt,  bloat.  Webster  suggests  for  compari- 
son Wei.  blywth  (bloth)  =  &  blast,  a  puff;  blythach= 
a  fat  paunch.  Skeat  thinks  it  rather  connected 
with  Icel.  &fo£na=to  become  soft,  to  lose  courage; 
Wcmfr=soft,  effeminate,  imbecile;  Dan.  6Wd=soft, 
pulpy ;  Sw.  blot  =  soft,  mellow ;  biota  =  to  steep,  to 
macerate ;  from  the  same  root  as  Lat.y/«iV/us=fluidt 
moist;  Gr.phlyd=to  swell,  to  overthrow.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  inflate  with  wind,  with  watery  liquid, 
with  blood,  or  anything  which  will  make  the  cheeks 
or  other  portion  of    the  human  or  animal    body 
seem  swelled  or  turgid. 

"  I  cannot  but  be  troubled  to  see  so  man;  well-shaped 
innocent  virgins  bloated  up,  and  waddling  up  and  down 
.  .  ." — Addison. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Of  persons:  To  puff  up  as  with  unwonted  com- 
mendation ;  to  render  conceited. 

"Then  damn  not,  but  indulge  his  rude  essays,    A 
Encourage  him,  and  bloat  him  up  with  praise, 
That  he  may  get  more  bulk  before  he  dies." 

Dryden:  Prologue  to  Circe. 

(2)  Of  things:  To  cast  a  turgidness  upon ;  to  swell 
out  upon ;  to  create  inflation. 

".    .    .    where  fear's  black  banner  bloats  the  troubled 
sky."  Beattie.-  Ode  to  Hope. 

(3)  A  term  of  contempt  for  a  worthless  fellow. 
[Slang.] 

B.  Intrans. :  To  swell ;  to  grow  turgid. 

'*  If  a  person  of  a  firm  constitution  begins  to  bloat,  from 
being  warm  grows  cold,  his  fibers  grow  weak." — Arbuthnot. 

bloat  (2),  fblote  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Comp.  Sw.  blGt- 
fisk  =  soaked  fish;  from  blQtat  v.  t.=to-steop,  t<> 
macerate,  to  sop ;  blotna,  blGtna,  v.  i.=to  soften,  to 
molt,  to  relent ;  6?dY=soft,  yielding,  pulpy.] 

A.  Transitive;  To  cause  to  dry  in  smoke. 

"I  have  more  smoke  in  my  mouth  than  would  blote  a 
hundred  herrings." — Beaumont  &  Fletcher:  Isl.  Prin.,  ii. 

Ti  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  past  participle 
or  as  a  participial  adjective.  [BLOATED.] 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  dry  in  smoke.    [BLOAT- 
IN-G  (2).] 

*b!6at  (1),  a.  [From  bloat  (1),  v.  (q.  v.)]  Swelled 
with  gluttony,  intemperate  use  of  beer,  &c. 

"  Let  the  bloat  king  tempt  you  again    ..." 

Shakesp.;  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

bloat  (2),  a.    [Derived  from  bloater  (q.  v.).] 
*bloat-herring,  s.    A  dried  herring,  a  bloater, 
".    .    .    like  so  many  bloat-her rings  newly  taken  out  of 
the  chimney." — Bert  Jonson:  Masque  of  Attgures. 

bloat  -ed  (1),  pa.  par.  &  a.  [From  bloat  (1),  r. 
(«•>•)] 

A.  As  past  participle :  In  senses  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  verb. 

B.  -4s  adjective: 

1.  Literally:  Turgid.    Used  of  human  or  animal 
bodies. 

".     .     .     an  overgorg'd 
And  bloated  spider,    ... 

Coteper:  Task,  bk.  v. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Of  mental  abstractions,  as  ease :  Pampered. 
"  Oh!  there  is  sweetness  in  the  mountain  air, 

And  life,  that  bloated  Ease  ctm  never  hope  to  share." 
Byron:  Childe  Harold,  L  30. 

(2)  Of  persons:  Inflated  with  praise  or  with  pride. 
"  Strange,  that  such  folly,  ns  lifts  bloated  roan 

To  eminence  fit  only  for  a  god." 

Cowper:  Task,  bk.  r. 
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bloat  -ed  (2),  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BLOAT  (2),  r.] 
••  Three  polls  of  sprats,  csrried  from  mart  to  mart, 
Are  as  much  meat  as  these,  to  more  use  travel'd, 
\  Imuch  of  bloated  fools!" 

Benunuint  if-  Fletcher:  Q.  of  Cor.,  ii.  4. 
bloat  -ed-ness,  s.    [Eng.  bloated  (1) ;  and  su£F. 
1. 1    The  quality  of  being  bloated  ;  a  swelling  of 
the  cneeks,  the   stomach,  &c.,  from   intemperate 
indulgence  in  the  appetites,  from  disease,  or  other 
nausea. 

"  Lii^situde,  laziness,  bloatedness,  and  scorbutic-ill  spots, 
are  symptoms  of  weak  fibers." — Arbuthnot. 

bloat  -er,  s.    [From  blote  (2),  T.  (q.  v.),  and  suff. 
-er.J     I  BLOTE.]     A  dried  herring;  a  herring  pre- 
pared by  being  cured  in  smoke.    Yarmouth  is  often 
prefixed  to  the  word  bloater,  that  seaport  being  the 
greatest  seat  of  this  industry  in  England.    North 
Carolinian  herrings  furnish  the  best  bloaters  that 
are  put  up  in  this  country, 
bloat  -Ing  (l),pr.par.  &  a.    [BLOAT  (1),  t\] 
bloat  -Ing  (2),  pr.par.  &  s.    [BLOAT  (2),  v.'] 
.NX  iiftsf . :  The  act  of  curing  herrings. 

"  For  herrings  in  the  sea  are  large  and  full, 
But  shrink  in  bloating,  and  together  pull." 

Sylvester:  Tobacco  Bait.,  p.  101. 

blob,  blab,  s.    [BLEB.]    (Chiefly  Scotch.) 

1.  Anything  tumid.    Spec.— 

(1)  A  small  globe  or  bubble  of  any  kind,  as  a  soap 
bubble. 

"Gif  thay  be  handillit,  they  melt  away  like  ane  6/06  of 
water." — Bellend.:  Descr.  Alb.,  ch.  11. 

(2)  A  blister,  or  that  rising  of  the  skin  which  is 
the  effect  of  a  blister  or  of  a  stroke. 

"Brukis,  bylis,  blobbis,  and  blisteris." 

Koul.:  Curs.  Gl.  Compl.,  p.  330. 

(3)  A  plant,  the  Marsh  Marigold  (Caltha  palus- 
ti-i«i,  or  the  Yellow  Water-lily. 

(4)  A  large  gooseberry ;  so  called  from  its  globular 
form,  or  from  the  softness  of  its  skin. 

2.  A  circular  spot ;  a  spot,  a  blot,  as  a  "  blob  of 
ink."    (Jatnieson.) 

blob-lipped,  a.  The  same  as  BLOBBER-LIPPED 
(q.  v.).  (Johnson.) 

bl6b-b5r,     *blob'-er,    *blub'-er,    'blob -ure, 
*blo  byr,  s.    [BLUBBER,  BLEB.] 
1.  A  bubble. 

"  Blober  upon  water  (or  bubble),  bouteillis." — Pulsar. 
*2.  A  medusa  (?). 

"  There  swimmeth  also  in  the  sea  a  round  slimy  sub- 
stance, called  a  blobber." — Carets. 

blobber-lip,  blobberlip,  s.  Having  a  thick, 
blubbery  lip. 

"  They  make  a  wit  of  their  insipid  friend, 
His  blobberlipK  and  beetlebrows  commend." 

Dryden:  Juvenal,  sat.  iii. 

blobber-lipped,  blobberlipped,  a.  Having  tu- 
mid lips ;  thick-lipped.  Used— 

1.  of  man  or  the  higher  animals. 

"  His  person  deformed  to  the  highest  degree  ;  flutuosed 
and  blubber-lipped." — V Estrange. 

L>.  of  shells. 

'•  A  hlobberlipped  shell  seemeth  to  be  a  kind  of  mussel." 
-  'iVi  ir. 

•blob  -bit,  particip.  a.  [From  blob,  s.  (q.  v.)] 
Blotted;  blurred. 

"...  congruit  and  not  rasit  [erased],  na  blobbit  of 
suspect  placis/'—  Acts  Jamea  I.,  1429,  c.  128,  edit.  1566, 
L1.  113.  (Jamieson.) 

*bl6b'-tale,  «.  [From  blob,  a  corruption  of  blab, 
\..  and  Eng.  tale.'}  A  tell-tale ;  a  blab. 

"These  blobtnles  could  find  no  other  news  to  keep  their 
tonpues  in  motion." — Bp.  Hacket ;  Life  ofAbp.  Williams, 
pt.  ii.,  p.  67. 

*blo  -bure,  "blo-byr,  s.    [BLOBBEH.] 

bl6c,  s.  [  Fr.  bloc=a  block,  lump,  .  .  .  J 
[BLOCK,  «.] 

€|  En  bloc.  [Fr.]  In  lump,  altogether,  in  mass; 
without  separating  one  from  another. 

bl8ck,  *blok  (Eng.),  block,  *blocke,  *blok, 
*blolk  (Scotch),  s.  &a.  [In  Sw.  &  Ger.  block;  O.  H. 
Her.  1,1-ich;  Dan.  &  Dut.  blok;  Icel.  blegdhr;  Flem. 
Woe;  Pol.  kloc;  Russ.  nlakha ;  Wei.  ploc,  plocian, 
iilni'i/n,  plocynan=&  block,  a  plug;  Gael.  p(uc  =  a 
mini),  a  Dump,  a  jumble  of  a  sea;pioc=any  round 
mass,  a  junk  of  a  stick,  a  potato-musher,  a  largo 
rlod,  a  very  largo  head;  Ir.  ploc=i\  plug,  a  bung. 
Connate  with  break  and  plug  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

il)  Urn.:  A  massive  body  with  an  extended  sur- 
face, whether  in  its  natural  state  or  artificially 
smoothed  on  one  or  more  sides. 

"  .  .  .  violently  carper'/,  round  into  our  own  placid 
wiitcry  vista  n  hu^ts  charging  block  of  waters." — DeQuincey: 
n  ,„•*;,  2ded.,  i.  103. 


(2)  Spec. :  A  thick  piece  of  timber,  iron,  or  other 
material  more  or  less  shaped  by  art ;  as — 

(a)  The  massive  piece  of  wood  on  which  state 
criminals  when  doomed  to  death  are  beheaded. 

"  Slave!  to  the  block! — or  I,  or  they, 
Shall  face  the  judgment-seat  this  day!" 

Scott:  Rokebu,  vi.  31. 

(b)  Squared  timber,  as  for  shipbuilding. 

"  '  Thus,'  said  he,  '  will  we  build  this  ship ; 
Lay  square  the  blocks  upon  the  slip.'  " 

Longfellow:  The  Building  of  the  Ship. 

(3)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1  (q.  v.). 

"  Though  the  block  is  occasionally  lowered  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  curious,  the  birds  have  not  forsaken  the  nest." 
— Cotcper:  A  Tale,  June,  1793. 

(4)  The  wooden  mold  on  which  a  hat  is  formed, 
or  by  metonymy  the  hat  itself.    [II.,  5.] 

"He  wears  his  faith  but  as  the  fashion  of  his  hat;  it  ever 
changes  with  the  next  block." — Shakesp. :  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,  i.  L 

(5)  A  row  of  buildings  connected  together  without 
the  interruption  of  streets,  open  spaces,  or  semi- 
detached  edifices.      This   torin^    which    is   purely 
American,  has  become  naturalized  in  England  of 
late. 

*'  The  new  warehouses  of  the  Pantechnicon,  Belgrave 
Square,  erected  in  detached  blocks,  are  ready  for  storing 
furniture,  .  .  ." — London  Times,  September  7,  1876. 
(Advt.) 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Of  things:   An  obstruction,  a  hindrance,  an 
impediment,    or  its   effects ;    as   a    block  on    the 
railway,  in  the  streets,  in  oue  of  the  shafts  of  a 
coal-pit,  &c. 

"...  therefore  infirmity  must  not  be  a  block  to  our 
entertainment." — Bunyan :  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

(2)  Of  person*: 

(a)  A  stupid  person. 

"What  tongueless  blocks  were  they!   would  they  not 
speak?  "  Shakesp.:  Kichard  lit.,  iii.  7. 

(b)  An  obstinate  person,  one  impossible  to  move. 
••  All  considerations  united  now  in  urging  me  to  waste 

no  more  of  either  rhetoric,  tallow,  or  logic,  upon  my  im- 
passive granite  block  of  a  guardian." — De  Quincey:  Works 
(2ded.),  p.  67. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mech. :  A  pulley,  or  a  system  of  pulleys  rotating 
on  a  pintle  mounted  in  its  frame  or  shell  with  its 
band  and  strap.    The  pin  or  pintle  of  a  block  of 
pulleys    is     the 

axis  or  axle.  It 
passes  through 
the  bushing  of 
the  shell  and  the 
coak  of  the 
sheave,  and  is 
generally  of  iron. 
The  sheave  o  r 
wheel  is  gener- 
ally of  lignum- 
vitee  or  of  iron, 
and  has  around 
its  cir  c  u  m  f  e  r- 
ence  a  groove  for  Blocks, 

the  rope,  called 

the  gorge.  It  has  a  bushing,  called  a  coak,  around 
the  pintle-hole.  The  space  between  the  sheave  and 
its  block,  through  which  the  rope  runs,  is  called 
the  swallow  or  channel.  It  answers  to  the  throat  of 
some  other  machines;  the  pass  in  a  rolling-mill. 
The  shell,  pulley-frame,  or  body  of  the  block  is 
made  of  a  tough  wood,  or  sometimes  of  iron  ;  it  lias 
one  or  two  grooves,  called  scores,  cuton  each  end  to 
retain  the  strap  which  goes  around  it.  The  shell  is 
hollow  inside  to  receive  the  sheave  or  sheares,  and 
has  a  hole  through  its  center  to  receive  the  sln-avc- 
pin,  called  the  pintle;  this  is  lined  with  bronze  or 
gun-metal,  called  a  bouchinq  or  bushing.  When 
the  shell  is  made  of  one  piece,  it  is  called  a  innrti*'- 
hlock;  when  more  than  one  are  employed,  it  is 
termed  a  made  block.  The  side  plates  of  the  shell 
are  cheeks.  The  strap,  strop,  iron-binding,  grom- 
met  or  cringle,  is  a  loop  of  iron  or  rope,  encircling 
the  block,  and  affords  the  means  of  fastening  it  in 
its  place.  The  hook  of  iron-strapped  blocks  is  fre- 
quently made  to  work  in  a  swivel,  so  that  the  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  rope  forming  the  tackle  may  not 
become  "foul"  or  twisted  around  each  other. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  blocks,  as  a  pulley-block, 
&  fiddle-block,  a  fish-block,  ajly-block,  a  heart-block, 
a  hook-block,  &c.  (See  these  words.) 

If  Block  and  tackle :  The  block  and  the  rope  rove 
through  it,  for  hoisting  or  obtaining  a  purchase. 
[TACKLE.] 

2.  Sawyers'  work :  One  of  the  frames  on  which  an 
end  of  a  log  rests  in  a  saw-mill. 

3.  Carp.:  A  square  piece  of  wood  fitted  in  the 
re-entering  angle  formed  by  the  meeting  edges  of 
two  pieces  of  board.    The  blocks  are  glued  at   the 
rear  and  strengthen  the  joint.    (Knight.) 


4.  Wood-cutting :  A  form  made  of  hard  wood,  on 
which  figures  are  cut  in  relief  by  means  of  knives, 
chisels,  &c. 

5.  Hat-making :  A  cylinder  of  wood  over  which  a 
hat  or  bonnet  is  shaped  in  the  process  of  manufact- 
ure. 

6.  Saddlery :  A  former  or  block  on  which  a  piece 
of  wet  leather  is  molded  by  hammering  or  press- 
ing. 

7.  Military: 

(a)  Short  pieces  of  scantling,  used  for  elevating 
cannon  and  supporting  them  in  position  a  short 
distance  from  the  ground,  or  in  assisting  in  their 
transfer  from  higher  to  lower  levels,  and  vice  versa. 
These  are  designated  as  whole,  half,  and  quarter 
blocks,  and  have  a  uniform  length  of  twenty  and 
width  of  eight  inches,  their  respective  thickness 
being  eight,  four,  and  two  inches.    (Knight.) 

(b)  The  term  is  used  also  as  partof  the  compound 
gin-blocks  (q.  v.). 

8.  Falconry :  The  perch  on  which  a  bird  of  prey  is 
kept. 

9.  Cricket :  The  spot  where  the  striker  places  his 
bat   to   guard   his   wicket;  also  called  blockhole. 

[GCAED.J 

10.  Hairdressing:  A  barber's  block=a  stand  for  a 
wig. 

B.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a 
short,  thick,  lump  of  wood  or  other  material.  (See 
the  compounds  which  follow.) 

block-book,  s. 

Printing:  A  book  printed  not  from  movable 
types,  but  from  engraved  blocks,  each  one  forming 
a  page.  Block-printing  had  long  been  known 
[BLOCK-PRINTING]  before  the  art  was  used  in  the 
preparation  of  books.  In  1438  Laurenza  John  Kos- 
ter  of  Haarlem  published  his  Speculum -Humance 
Salvationis  with  blocks;  the  Biblia  Pauperum, 
published  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  also  a 
block-book.  About  1450  movable  types  began  to  be 
used,  and  block-books  were  superseded.  [PRINT- 
ING.] 

block-brush,  s.  [So  named  because  used  by 
butchers  to  clean  their  blocks.] 

Her.:  A  bunch  of  the  plant  called  Butcher's 
Broom  (Ruscus  aculeatus).  It  is  in  England  borne 
by  butchers  as  the  insignia  of  their  company. 

block-furnace,  s. 

Metal.:  A  blomary. 

block-letters,  s.  pi. 

Printing:  Type  of  largo  size  cut  out  of  wooden 
blocks.  Block-letters,  or  wooden  type,  are  generally 
made  of  cherry  or  boxwood,  cut  endwise.  They 
are  made  of  sizes  from  two  or  three-line  pica  up  to 
150-line  pica,  more  than  two  feet  in  length. 

block-letter  cutting-machine,  *.  A  machine 
for  cutting  block-letters.  (For  various  forms  of 
them  see  Knight's  Practical  Dictionary  of  Me- 
chanics.) 

block-machinery,  block  machinery,  .<. 

Mech.:  Machinery  for  cutting,  shaping  and  ad- 
justing" blocks"  to  be  associated  with  "tackles" 
in  the  navy  and  in  merchant  vessels.  The  ma- 
chines used  for  dressing  the  shells  of  the  blocks 
are  (1)  a  reciprocating  cross  saw,  (2)  a  circular 
cross-cut  saw,  (3)  a  reciprocating  ripping  saw,  (4) 
a  boring-machine,  (ft)  a  mortising-machine,  (6)  a 
corner-saw,  (7)  a  shaping-machine,  and  (8)  a  scor- 
ing-machine. A  reciprocating^,  a  circular,  and  a 
crown  saw  are  used  for  rounding  the  sheaves  and 
boring  the  center  hole.  There  are,  besides,  a  coat- 
ing-machine, a  drilling-ma£hine,  a  riveting-machine, 
and  £L  facing-lathe. 

block-printing,  s. 

Printing :  The  art  or  process  of  printing  from 
blocks  instead  of  from  movable  types.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  invented  by  the  Chinese  about 
A.  D.  593.  It  has  been  long  employed  in  calico- 
printing  in  that  country,  as  well  as  in  India,  Arabia, 
and  Egypt.  In  Europe  the  same  process  was 
adopted  for  printing  playing-cards,  and  during  the 
first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  books  were  pro- 
duced by  means  of  block-printing ;  they  were  hence 
called  block-books.  [BLOCK-BOOK.]  Now  block- 
printing  is  used  for  printing  cotton  cloth  or  paper 
for  hangings.  Two  stages  of  progress  in  the  method 
are  to  be  traced.  First  the  pattern  was  daubed 
upon  the  color  and  impressed  by  hand  upon  the 
material,  which  lay  upon  a  table  before  the  work- 
man. When  the  pattern  was  in  several  colors, 
different  blocks  of  the  same  size  were  employed,  the 
raised  pattern  in  each  being  adapted  for  its  special 
portion  of  the  design.  The  exact  correspondence  of 
each  part,  as  to  position,  was  secured  by  pins  on 
the  blocks,  which  pierced  small  holes  in  the  mate- 
rial and  indicatecf  the  exact  position.  Next,  an 
improved  system  by  Perrot  was  introduced,  in 
which  the  calico  passed  between  a  square  prism 
and  three  engraved  blocks,  brought  in  apposition 
to  throe  faces  of  the  prism,  and  delivered  their  sep- 
arate impressions  thereupon  in  succession.  Each 
block  was  inked  after  each  impression,  and  the 
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cloth  was  drawn  through  by  a  winding  cylinder. 
The  blocks  were  pressed  against  the  cloth  by 
springs.  Perrot's  system  did  twenty  times  as  much 
work  in  an  hour  as  that  which  it  all  but  displaced. 
Now  block-printing  has  been  superseded  by  cylin- 
der or  roller-printing,  which  works  twenty  times  as 
fast  as  even  Perrot's  method.  (Knight.) 

block-system,  block  system, ». 

Bail  way  Traveling:  A  method  of  signaling  spe- 
cially designed  to  prevent  collisions  between  trains 
traveling  on  the  same  line  of  rails.  The  route  to 
be  traversed  is  divided  into  small  sections  by  tele- 
graph boxes  erected  at  intervals.  Let  A  D  in  the 
figure  be  a  portion  of  such  a  line  with  signal  boxes 
at  A,  B,  CandD.  Let  A  <"  B  ?  C  B 

t"  and  t'  be  two  trams    —          • 

both  moving  in  the  di- 
rection of  tne  arrows.  If  t"  overtake  t'  there  will 
be  a  collision,  but  the  block-system  prevents  this  by 
setting  the  danger  signal  at  B  against  the  train  /  ' 
till  t'  has  passed  C.  Then  the  danger-signal  is  set 
atC  against  train  t"  till  t'  has  passed  D,  and  so  in 
succession.  Thus  the  two  trains  are  never  for  a  mo- 
ment in  the  same  section  of  the  railway,  and  cannot 
therefore  come  into  collision.  The  advantages  de- 
rived from  the  adoption  of  this  system  are  uni- 
versally admitted,  yet  C9mparatively  few  of  our 
railways  have  the  system  in  use. 

block-teeth,  s. 

Dentistry :  Two  or  more  teeth  made  in  a  block 
carved  by  hand  from  ivory,  whale's  or  walrus' 
teeth,  &c. 

block-tin,  s.  [Eng.  block,  and  tin.  In  Sw.  block- 
tenn;  D\it.bloktin;  Ger.  blockzinn.] 

Comni. :  A  name  given  to  an  impure  tin  cast  into 
ingots.  When  the  metal  is  allowed  to  cool  gradu- 
ally the  upper  part  is  the  purest,  the  impurities 
being  contained  in  the  lower  part.  Block-tin  con- 
tains iron,  arsenic,  lead,  &c.  [TIN.] 

block-wire,  s.  In  the  railway  block-system,  a 
wire  connecting  adjacent  block-signal  towers  or 
semaphore  poles. 

block- wood,  blockwood,  s. .  An  unknown  wood, 
presumably  suitable  for  being  carved  into  blocks. 

"  Blockwood,  logwood  and  other  forbidden  materials, 
.  .  ."— Golden  Fleece  (1657).  (HaUiwell:  Cont.  to  Lexi- 
eog.) 

block,  v.  t.  [From  Eng.  block,  s.  (a.  v.)  In  Sw. 
blokkera,  blockera;  Dan.  blokere=to  block  up ;  Dut. 
blokkeeren;  Ger.  blokiren;  Fr.  bloquer;  Sp.  &  Port. 
bloquear;  Ital.  bloccare.] 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  shut  up  so  as  to  hinder  egress  or  ingress ; 
to  obstruct.  (Dryden:  Spanish  Friar,  v.  1.)    (Often 
followed  by  up.) 

(2)  Eng.  Part.  Law:  To  block  a  bill  in  Parlia- 
ment is  to  give  notice  of  opposition  -and  so  to  bring 
it  within  the  operation  of   the   Standing  Order, 
which,  subject  to  certain  exceptions,  provides  that 
"  no  order  of  the  day  or  notice  of  motion  be  taken 
after   half-past  twelve   at  night,  with  respect  to 
which  order  or  notice  of  motion  a  notice  of  opposi- 
tion shall  have  been  printed  on  the  notice  paper." 

IT  In  cricket :  To  stop  a  ball  dead  without  attempt- 
ing to  hit  it. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  plan,  to  devise.    (Scotch.)    [T  (2).] 

"  The  committee  appointed  for  the  first  blocking  of  all 
our  writs."—  Baillie:  Letters,  i.  75. 

(2)  To  bargain.    (Scotch.) 

"Efterthat  he  had  long  tyme  block-it, 
With  grit  difficultie  he  tuik  thame." 
Leo.  Bp.  St.  Androis  Poems,  16th  cent.,  p.  834.  (Jamieson.) 

^  (1)  To  block  in: 

Art :  To  get  in  the  broad  masses  of  a  picture  or 
drawing. 

(2)  To  block  out:  Roughly  to  mark  out  work  after- 
ward to  be  done. 

bloc  kacle  ,  s.  [From  Eng.  block;  and  snff.  -ode. 
In  Sw.  blockad;  Dan.  blokade;  Dut.  blokkade; 
Ger.  blockade;  Fr.  blocus  (a  contraction,  according 
to  Littre,  of  Ger.  blockhaus ;  O.  Ger.  block-hus)=a 
blockade;  Sp.  bloqueo;  Port,  bloqueio;  Ital.  bloc- 
catura.] 

I.  Mil.,  2faut.  it  Ord.  Language: 

1.  Gen. :  The  act  of  surrounding  a  town  witli  a 
hostile  army,  or,  if  it  be  on  the  sea-coast,  of  plac- 
ing a  hostile  army  around  its  landward  side,  and 
ships  of  war  in  front  of  its  sea  defenses,  so  as,  if 
possible,  to  prevent  supplies  of  food  and  ammuni- 
tion from  entering  it  by  land  or  water.  The  object 
of  such  an  investment  is  to  compel  a  place  too 
strong  or  too  well  defended  to  be  at  once  captured 
by  assault,  to  surrender  on  account  of  famine. 

"It  seemed  that  the  siege  mnst  be  turned  into  a  t>l>n'k- 
ade." — Macanlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

TT  Almost  every  siege  involves  a  blockade,  but  in 
a  siege,  properly  so  called,  military  approaches  are 
pushed  on  against  the  place  with  the  view  of  ulti- 
mately capturing  it  by  assault,  whereas  in  a 
blockade  no  assault  is  contemplated.  Most  of  the 
sieges  of  antiquity  were  only  blockades. 
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2.  Spec. :  The  investment  of  a  place  by  sea,  to 
prevent  any  ships  from  entering  or  leaving  its 
harbor.  The  practice  seems  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Dutch  about  A.  D.  1584. 

IT  (1)  To  break  a  blockade:  Forcibly  to  enter  a 
blockaded  port,  if  not  even  to  compel  the  naval 
force  investing  it  to  withdraw. 

(2)  To  raise  a  blockade : 

(a)  To  desist  from  blockading  a  place. 
(6)  To  compel  the  investing  force  to  do  so. 

(3)  To  run  a  blockade :  Surreptitiously  to  enter  or 
leave  a  blockaded  port  at  the  risk  of  being  captured. 

II.  International  Maritime  Laic :  As  a  blockade 
seriously  interferes  with  the  ordinary  commercial 
right  of  trading  with  every  place,  international  law 
carefully  limits  its  operation,  the  principle  adopted 
being  this :  that  belligerents  are  not  entitled  to  do 
anything  likely  to  incommode  neutrals  more  than 
it  benefits  themselves.  Neutrals  are  therefore 
entitled  to  disregard  a  blockade  except  it  be  effect- 
ive.  that  is,  unless  the  town  be  invested  by  a  fleet 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  ingress  and  the  exit  of 
vessels.  When  on  November  21,  1806,  the  Berlin 
decree  of  Napoleon  I.  declared  the  whole  British 
Islands  in  a  state  of  blockade,  that  blockade,  being 
ludicrously  ineffective,  was  illegal ;  so  also,  though 
to  a  somewhat  less  extent,  were  the  British  orders 
in  council  of  November  11  and  21, 1807,  which  placed 
France  and  all  its  tributary  states  in  a  state  of 
blockade.  The  retaliatory  Napoleonic  Milan 
decree  of  December  27, 1807,  extending  the  previ- 
ously announced  blockade  to  the  British  dominions 
in  all  quarters,  labored  to  a  still  greater  extent 
under  the  same  defect.  More  effective,  as  being 
more  limited  in  area,  were  the  blockades  of  the  Elbe 
by  Britain  in  1803,  that  of  the  Baltic  by  Denmark 
in  1848-9  and  1864,  and  that  of  the  ports  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America  by  President  Lincoln  on 
April  19,  1861.  A  blockade  should  be  formally 
notified  before  it  is  enforced,  permission  being 
granted  to  neutral  vessels  then  to  depart,  carrying 
with  them  any  cargo  which  they  may  already  have 
on  board ;  when  it  terminates,  its  cessation  should 
also  be  formally  declared.  Any  one  running  a 
blockade  does  so  at  his  own  peril ;  one's  own  govern- 
ment cannot  by  international  law  protect  him  from 
forfeiting  his  vessel  with  its  cargo  and  his  liberty, 
if  he  be  captured  by  the  blockading  fleet. 

blockade-runner,  a. 

1.  Of  things:  A  vessel  used  for  the  purpose  of 
trading  by  sea  with  a  blockaded  town. 

f2.  Of  persons:  A  man  engaged  in  trading  by  sea 
with  a  blockaded  town. 

blockade -running,  s.  The  act  or  occupation  of 
trading  by  sea  with  a  blockaded  town.  During  our 
Civil  War  (1861-1865)  many  of  the  British  engaged  in 
blockade- running,  attempting  to  enter  Charleston, 
Wilmington,  ana  other  harbors  of  the  Confederate 
States. 

bl6c  ka  de,  v.  t.  [From  blockade,  s.  ^q.  v.)  See 
also  BLOCK,  r.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.,  Military,  efcc.:  To  surround  a  town 
with  troops,  or,  if  it  be  a  seaport,  to  surround  its 
landward  portion  with  troops,  and  place  ships  of 
war  in  front  of  its    harbor,  so  as  to  cut  off  all 
supplies  from  the  garrison  and  inhabitants    till 
they  surrender  the  place. 

".  .  .  the  approaches  were  closed,  and  the  town 
effectually  blockaded."— Froude.-  Hist.  Eng.  (1858),  vol.  iv.t 

2.  Fig. :    To  obstruct  the  passage   to  anything. 
Sometimes  ludicrously. 

"  Huge  bales  of  British  cloth  blockade  the  door, 
A  hundred  oxen  at  your  levee  roar." 

Pope.-  Mor.  Essays,  iii-  57- 

blocked,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BLOCK.] 
*bl6ck-er,  *bl8k-er,s.    [Eng.  block;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  hinders  the  progress  of  anything,  an 
obstructer;  specif.,  one  who  blocks  a  parliament- 
ary bill. 

2.  One  who  plans  or  accomplishes  a  bargain ;  a 
broker.     (Scotch.) 

'*  Oure  eonerane  Lord,  Ac.,  vnderstanding  of  the 
fraude  and  frequent  abvse  committed  by  many  of  his 
Males  ties  subiectis,  byeris  and  blokeris  of  victuell." — Acts 
James  VI.,  1621  (ed.  1814),  p.  614.  (Jamieson.) 

block-head,  s.  [Eng.  block;  head.]  A  person, 
with  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration,  said  to  be  as 
destitute  of  understanding  as  if  his  skull  inclosed  a 
block  of  wood  in  place  of  hemispheres  of  brain;  a 
dolt,  a  fool,  an  ass*,  a  stupid  person. 

"  The  Christian  hope  is— Waiter,  draw  the  cork— 
If  I  mistake  not — Blockhead!  with  a  fork  !" 

i '"inter:  Hope. 

block -head-ed,  a.  [Eng.  blockhead;  -ed.}  Hav- 
ing such  a  mind  as  is  possessed  by  a  blockhead ; 
stupid,  dull. 

"Says  a  block  headed  boy,  these  are  villainous  creatures." 
— L"  Estrange. 

block -head-Is,m,  s.  [Eng.  blockhead:  -ism.] 
The  procedure  or  characteristics  of  a  blockhead. 

"...  though  now  reduced  to  that  state  of  blockhead- 
iam,"— Smart:  Xotes  to  the  Jtilliad. 
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block  head  If ,  <i.  [En;;,  lilocktead;  -ly.]  Like 
a  blockhead. 

"  Some  mere  elder-brother,  or  some  blockheatlly  hero." 
— Dryden:  Amphitryon. 

block  -house,  tblock-haus,  s.  [Eng.  block= 
.  .  .  a  thick,  heavy  mass  of  wood,  and  house.  In 
Svr.blockhus;  Dan.  blookhuus;  Dut.  blokhuis;  Ger. 
&  Fr.  blockhaus.] 

Fortif.  &  Ord.  Lang. :  A  small  fort  built  of  heavy 
timber  or  logs,  and  with  the  sides  loop-holed  for 
musketry,  or  if  it  be  sufficiently  large  and  strong, 
with  ports  or  embrasures  for  cannon.  It  may  bo 
built  square,  rectangular,  polygonal,  or  in  the  form 
of  a  cross.  If  more  than  one  story  high  the  upper 
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story  may  project  over  the  lower  so  as  to  obtain  a 
fire  directly  downward.  It  is  generally  surrounded 
by  a  ditch,  and  sometimes  has  earth  on  its  roof  that 
it  may  be  more  difficult  to  set  it  on  fire.  These 
houses  of  defense  have  been  much  in  use  in  this 
country  and  in  Germany. 

"But,  when  they  had  passed  both  frigate  and  blockhouse 
without  being  challenged,  their  spirits  rose." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iri. 

block  -In-cburse,  a.  &  o.  [Eng.  block;  in; 
course.]  A  term  used  only  in  the  subjoined  com- 
pound. 

block-in-course  masonry,  s. 

Masonry:  A  kind  of  masonry  which  differs  from 
ashlar  masonry  chiefly  in  being  built  of  smaller 
stones.  The  usual  depth  of  a  course  is  from  seven 
to  nine  inches. 

block  -lig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [BLOCK,  t'.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial 
adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language :  The  act  of  shutting  up  or 
obstructing;   the  state   of   being   shut  up  or   ob- 
structed; obstruction.    [BLOCK,  v.  T2.] 

"...    by  blocking  of  trade    .    .     ." — Clami'l"i. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Leather-working:   The    process    of     bending 
leather   for  boot-fronts    to    the   required   shape. 
[CRIMPING.] 

2.  Bookbinding:  The  art  of  impressing  a  pattern 
on  a  book-cover  by  a  plate  or  association  of  tools 
under  pressure.    It  is  called  blind  or  gold  blocking. 
In  the  latter  case  gold-leaf  is  used;  in  the  former, 
the  bare  block. 

3.  Carpentr;/:  A  mode  of  securing  together  the 
vertical  angles  of  wood-work.     Blocks  of  wood  are 
glued  in  the  inside  angle. 

blocking-course,  .-•. 

Architecture :  The  upper  course  of  stones  or  brick 
above  a  cornice  or  on  the  top  of  a  wall. 

blocking-down,  s. 

Metallurgy:  The  art  of  adjusting  sheet-metal  to 
a  mold  or  shape.  This  is  done  by  laying  above  it  a 
thick  piece  of  lead,  and  striking  the  latter  by  a 
mallet  or  hammer.  This  mode  is  sometimes  adopted 
to  bring  a  plate  partially  to  shape  before  swaging 
it  between  the  dies. 

blocking-kettle,  s. 

Hat-making :  A  hot  bath  in  which  hats  arc  soft- 
ened in  the  process  of  manufacture,  so  as  to  bo 
drawn  over  blocks.  (Knight.) 

blocking-press, «. 

Bookbinding :  A  bookbinder's  screw-press  in  which 
blocking  is  performed.  It  has  less  power  than  the 
embossing-press,  which  operates  with  largo  dies, 
being  used  for  ornamentation,  requiring  but  a  com- 
paratively small  pressure.  The  die  is  adjusted  in 
the  upper  bed  or  plate,  and  is  heated  by  means  of 
gas-jets  coming  down  through  a  cavity  at  its  back. 
The  book-covers  are  introduced  seriatim  upon  the 
lower  bed  by  the  operator,  who  by  a  turn  of  the 
handle  brings  the  upper  bed  down  witli  a  gentle 
and  equable  pressure,  fixing  the  gold-leaf,  when 
this  is  employed,  upon  the  surface,  previously  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.  A  boy,  who  assists,  removes 
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blood 


the  superfluous  portions  with  a  rag,  which  becomes 
thoroughly  saturated  with  the  precious  metal  in 
the  course  of  use,  and  is  sold  to  the  refiners, 

block  -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  block;  -ish.]  Rather  stupid, 
somewhat  wanting  in  intellect. 

"  Make  a  lottery; 

And,  by  device,  let  blockish  Ajax  draw 
The  sort  to  fight  with  Hector." 

Shakesp.:  Trotlus  and  Cressida,  i.  8. 
block  -Ish-lf,  adv.    [Eng.  blockish;  -ty.]    In  a 
blockish  manner,  stupidly,  with  deficient  intellect. 
"These  brave  doctors  fail  most  absurdly  and  blockishly 
in    This   so   necessary   an    article." — Ilarmar:   Trans,   of 
Bezti's  Semi.,  p.  426. 

block  -Ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  blockish;  -ness.}  The 
quality  of  being  blockish,  stupidity. 

"Heing  dull,  and  of  incurable  blockishness,  he  became 
a  hnt*r  of  virtue  and  learning." — ll'hitlock:  Man.  of  the 
Ena-.  1>.  140. 

block -like, «.  [Eng.  block; -like.]  Like  a  block, 
stupid. 

'-Am  I  twice  sand-blind?  twice  so  near  the  blessing 
1  would  arrive  at,  and  blocklike  never  know  it." 

Beaumont  it  Fletcher-  Pilgrim. 

*blod  (1),  *blOde,  s.  [BLOOD.]  (Layamon,  23,973.) 
(Prompt.  Pan.) 

*blod  (2),  «.  [Morris  thinks  it  is  from  Welsh 
Jla  ml  —  a  youth,  a  lad ;  O.  Sw.  glott.  Or  it  may  be  an 
old  form  of  blood.] 

1.  \  child. 

"And  vche  Wort  on  that  burne  blessed  schal  worthe." 
Kiir.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris);  Cleanness,  686. 

2.  A  woman. 

"  A  thusant  plates  of  silver  god 
Gaf  he  sarra  that  faire  blod." 

Story  nfdenesis  «nd  Exodus,  1191,  1192. 

*blod  e-wort,  s.  [BLOODWOST.]  A  plant— Poly- 
fjon  u  in  Hydropiper.  (tirete:  Herball.)  (Britten  dk 
'Holland.) 

*blo-di,  *blody,  a.  [BLOODY.]  (Wright:  Spec. 
<jf  Lyric  Poet.,  62.)  (Stratmann.)  (Prompt.  Pan:) 

bice -dlte,  *blo -dlte,  s.  [In .Ger.  blcedit.  Named 
after  a  chemist  and  mineralogist,  Blade.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  classed  by  Dana  with  His  hydrous 
sulphate.  Color,  fast  red  to  blue  red  or  white; 
fracture,  splintery.  It  occurs  massive  or  crystal- 
lized. Composition:  Sulphate  of  soda,  33'34-45'82; 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  33'19-36'66;  water,  18'84- 
221RP,  &c.  It  is  found  in  the  Old  World  at  Ischl  and 
near  Astrakan,  and  in  the  New  World  near  San 
Juan,  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes.  (Dana.) 

*blolk,  *blok,  «.  [BLOCK,  s.]  (Scotch.)  (Doug.: 
Virgil,  148,  4.) 

•blok,  *blOke,  s.  [BLOCK, «.]  (Ear.  Eng.  Allit- 
erative Poems  (ed.  Morris),  Patience, 272.)  (Prompt, 
fart:) 

bloke,  s.  A  term  of  contempt  or  derision  much 
in  evidence  in  the  argot  of  the  street  urchins  and 
other  vulgar  inhabitants  of  our  large  cities. 

"  '  Git  on  to  de  bloke  wid  de  plug  hat,'  was  a  remark  fre- 
quently heard  from  the  irrepressible  gamins." — Chicago 
.\v,,-,.  " 

blom  -a.-r? ,  bloom  -a,-ry\  s.  [From  A.  S.  bloma 
=  metal.  a  mass,  a  lump  (Somner  and  Lye)  [BLOOM 
i2i  | :  andsuff.  -dry.] 

Metallurgy:  The   first   forge    in     an    ironworks 
through  which  iron  passes  after  having  been  melted 
frum  the  ore.    The  pig-iron,  having  been  puddled 
ami  balled,  is  brought,  to  the  hammer  or  squeezer, 
which  makes  it  into  a  bloom.    [BLOOM  (2).] 
•blome,  s.    [BLOOM.]    (Prompt.  Pan:) 
*blom-yn,  r.  i.    [BLOOM,  r.J    (Prompt,  Pan:) 
*blonc,  a.    [BLANK,  a.]    (Keliq.  Antig.,  i.  37.) 
»bl8nc'-ket,    *blon-ket,   a.     [Compare  A.   S. 
bliinfii,  b/a«ra  =  a  gray  horse,  a  horse.]    (Kemble.) 
Gray  blonfket  liveri/es:  Gray  coats. 

"  Our  bloncket  liveryes  bene  all  to  sadde 
For  thilke  same  season,  when  all  is  ycladd 
With  pleosaunce." 

Spenser:  Shepheard's  Calendar,  v. 
blond,  bl5n.de,  a.  &  s.  [In  Dut.  blond;  Sp. 
iMiu2o=fair,  flaxen;  in  Dan.  blondine  =  a  female 
with  light-colored  hair.  In  Sw.  blonder,  s.  pi. ;  Dan. 
blonde  (sing.) ;  Ger.  blonde;  Sp.  blonda  &re=blond- 
lace.  All  from  Fr.  blond,  adj.,  m.,  61o?ide=fair, 


l>Ii,n,  Honda=fair  of  complexion.  Compare  A.  S. 
blniidt  n/eax=mixed  hair,  gray-haired  (HoKworth), 
from  (ilonde»i=mingled.  Professor  Skeat,  however, 
thinks  that  the  Fr.  blond  may  be  altered  from  Fr. 
W«)ic=white.]  [BLANK.] 
A.  As  adjective:  Fair  or  light  in  color.  Used — 

1.  Of  hair. 

"  The  brown  is  from  the  mother's  hair, 
The  blond  is  from  the  child." 

Longfellow:  Tlie  7V«  Locks  of  Hair. 

2.  Of  the  complexion,  which  is  usually  light  when 
the  person  is  fair-haired.    [SANGUINE.] 


B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Of  persons:  A  fair-haired  person,  hence  a  per- 
son of  light  complexion.    [A.  2.J 
t2.  Blond-lace  (q.  v.). 

blond-lace,  s.  [So  called  from  its  color.]  A  silk 
lace  of  two  threads,  twisted  and  formed  in  hex- 
agonal meshes. 

IT  Obvious  compound,  lifond-lace-mafcer. 

•blondlr,  *blond-ren,  r.  i.    [BLUNDER,  r.] 

•blonk,  *blonke,  'blonkke.  *blouk,  *blunk,  *. 
[A.  S.  blonca.  blanca=a  white  horse;  Icel.  blakkr= 
ahorse.]    A  steed,  a  horse.    (Scotch.) 
"  Syu  grooms,  that  gay  is, 
On  blonks  that  brayis." 
Poems,  Edin.,  1821,  p.  221.    (Jamieson.) 

IT  See  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight,  434. 

•blonket,  s.    [BLONCKET.] 

*blont,  a.    [BLUNT.]    (Spenser:    Shep.Cal.viii.) 

*blOO,  a.    [BLUE.]    (Prompt.  Pare.) 

*blooc,  s-    [BLOCK,  s.]    (Prompt.  Pan.) 

bl&od,  'bloode,  'bloud,  *blude,  *blud,  »b!6d, 

*blode  (Eng.),  bluid,  blude  (Scotch),  s.  &  a.  [A.  S. 

blod= blood;  Icel.  blodh;  Sw.  &  Dan.  blod-  Dut. 

oloed;  Moeso-Goth.  blothj   Ger.   blut;  O.  H.  Ger. 

pluot,  ploot.     From  A.  S.  blowan,  geblowan  =  to 

blow,    oloom,   blossom,   or  flourish.       (Bosworth, 

Skeat,  *c.)]    [BLOW  (2),  u.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally:  The  fluid   circulating  by  means  gf 
veins  and  arteries  through  the  bodies  of  man  and 
of  the  lower  animals.    [II.  1.] 

"For  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood:  and  I  have 
given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar." — Leviticus  xvii.  IX 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Lineage,  descent,  progeny. 

(a)  Of  things:  Lineage,  descent;  specially  royal 
or  noble  descent,  high  extraction. 
"  O!  what  an  happiness  is  it  to  find 
A  friend  of  our  own  blood,  a  brother  kind!" 

Waller. 

*H  Formerly  it  might  in  this  sense  have  a  plural. 
"  As  many  and  as  well-born  bloods  as  those, 
Stand  in  his  face  to  contradict  his  claim." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  ii.  1. 

t(6)  Of  persons :  Child,  progeny.    (In  this  sense 
generally  combined  with  flesh.) 
"  But  yet  thou  art  my  flesh,  my  blood,  my  daughter." 
Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  ii.  4. 
<T  A  half-blood :  A  half-breed. 

(2)  Temper,  passions ;  or  one  in  whom  these  are 
prominent. 

(a)  Of  things:  Temper,  passions. 

"  The  Puritan  blood  was  now  thoroughly  up." — Macau- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  liii. 

(b)  Of  persons :  A  person  of  hot  temper ;  a  man 
(in  most  cases  young)  of  fiery  character ;  one  brave, 
but  unrestrained  by  prudence  or  perhaps  even  by 
moral  principle,  and  from  whom  in   consequence 
violence  may  in  times  of  excitement  be  expected. 

"  The  news  put  divers  young  bloods  into  such  a  fury  as 
the  ambassadors  were  not  without  peril  to  be  outraged.'* 

— j!>l:'int. 

(3)  Life;  the  vital  principle,  especially  with  ref- 
erence to  the  taking  away  of  life.    Hence  closely 
allied  to  (4). 

*'  Shall  1  not  therefore  now  require  his  blood  of  your 
hands  ?"—  2  Samuel  iv.  11. 

(4)  The  shedding  of  blood  or  its  consequences, 
(a)  The  shedding  of  blood ;   the  taking  of   life 

away,  especially  in  an  unlawful  manner ;  murder. 
"  Blood  follows  blood,  and  through  their  mortal  span, 
In  bloodier  acts  conclude  those  who  with  blood  be- 
gan." Baron:  Childe  Harold,  ii.  63. 
(6)  The  atoning  death  of  Christ. 
"...    the  Wood  of  Jesus  Christ  His  Son  cleanseth  us 
from  all  sin." — 1  John  i.  7. 

(c)  The  responsibility  of  shedding  blood,  sacri- 
ficing a  life,  or  the  soul. 

"  Your  blood  be  upon  your  own  heads  .  .  . " — Acts 
xviii.  6. 

If  The  price  of  blood :  Reward  or  retribution  for 
shedding  it,  or  for  taking  a  life. 

"It  is  not  lawful  for  to  put  them  into  the  treasury,  be- 
cause it  is  the  price  of  blood." — Matthew  xxvii.  6. 

(5)  Any  liquid  resembling  blood  in  color,  or  in 
some  other  obvious  character.    (Used  especially  of 
the  juice  of  a  fruit,  as  the  grape.) 

".  .  .  and  thou  didst  drink  the  pure  blood  of  the 
grape." — Deut.  xxxii.  14. 

IT  With  some  similitude  to  this,  the  wine  in  the 
communion  is  the  sacramental  symbol  of  the  blood 
of  Christ. 

"  And  He  said  unto  them,  This  is  my  blood  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  is  shed  for  many." — .I/art  xiv.  24. 


3.  In  special  phrases,  the  word  blood  having  the 
same  signification : 

(1)  As  in  A.  1. 1. 

Flesh  and  blood:  Human  nature.    [FLESH.] 
"...    for  flesh  and  Wood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto 
thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven." — Matthew  xvl.  17. 

(2)  As  in  A.  I.  2  (a). 

(a)  A  prince  of  the  blood :  A  prince  of  royal  ex- 
traction, not  one  raised  to  the  dignity  of  prince  by 
law  or  mandate. 

"They  will  almost 

Give  us  a  prince  o'  th*  blood,  a  son  of  Priam, 
In  change  of  him." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3. 
(6)  The  blood-royal :  Royal  descent. 

(3)  As  in  A.  I.  2  (2). 

(a)  Bad  blood:  A  feeling  of  animosity  toward 
one. 

(o)  In  cold  blood :  With  the  passions  unexcited, 
coolly,  and  therefore,  presumably,  with  more  or 
less  deliberation. 

"Who  cannot  condemn  rashness  in  cold  Wood?" 

Shuktsp.:  Timon,  iii.  S. 

(c)  In  hot  blood :  With  the  passions  excited. 
"Upon  a  friend  of  mine ;  who,  in  hot  blood, 

Hath  stepp'd  into  the  law    .    .    ." 

Shakesp.:  Timon,  iii.  5. 

(d)  In  blood:  In  a  state  of  perfect  health  and 
vigor :  properly  a  term  of  the  chase. 

"But  when  they  shall  see,  sir,  .  .  .  the  man  in  blood, 
they  will  out  of  their  burrows  like  conies  after  rain." — 
Shakesp. 

(4)  As  in  A.  I.  2  (3). 

*For  his  blood :  Though  his  life  depended  upon  it. 
(Vulgar.) 

"A  crow  lay  batterii 
his  blood,  break  the  shi 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Physiol.:  The  red  circulating  fluid  in  the 
bodies  of  man  and  the  higher  animals.  It  is  formed 
from  chyle  and  lymph  when  these  substances  are 
subjected  to  the  action  of  oxygen  taken  into  the 
lungs  by  the  process  of  inspiration.  It  is  the  general 
material  from  which  all  the  secretions  are  derived, 
besides  which  it  carries  away  from  the  frame  what- 
ever is  noxious  or  superfluous.  In  man  its  tempera- 
ture rarely  varies  from  36'6°  C=98*  F.,  but  in  birds 
it  sometimes  reaches  42'8°  C=109°  F.  The  blood  in 
reptiles,  amphibia,  and  fishes,  and  the  circulating 
fluid  in  the  invertebrate,  is  cold,  that  is,  in  no  case 
more  than  a  little  above  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
rounding medium.  The  vessels  which  conduct  the 
blood  out  from  the  heart  are  called  arteries,  and 
those  which  bring  it  back  again  veins.  The  blood 
in  the  left  side  of  the  heart  and  in  the  arteries, 
called  arterial  blood,  is  bright  red ;  that  in  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  and  in  the  veins,  called  venous 
blood,  is  blackish-purple.  Viewed  by  spectrum 
analysis,  the  haemoglobin  of  arterial  blood  differs 
from  that  of  venous  blood,  the  former  being  com- 
bined with  oxygen,  and  the  latter  being  deoxidized. 
The  density  of  blood  is  1'003  to  1'057.  Its  com- 
position in  1,000  parts  is  as  follows: 

Water 780-15  to  785'58 

Fibrine 2'10"      3'57 

Albumen 65'09   "     69'41 

Coloring  matter 133'00   "   119'63 

Crystallizable  fat 


upon  a  muscle,  and  could  not,  for 
to  come  at  the  fish." — V Estrange. 


2-43 

Fluid  fat 1-31 

Extractive  matter  of  uncer- )     ,.™ 

tain  kind J     ' 

Albumen,  with  soda 1'28 

Sodium      and      potassium ' 
chloride* ,    carbonates,  I-    8'37 
phosphates, and  sulphates 
Calcium    and    magnesium 
carbonates,  phosphates  of  i     o-in 
calcium  magnesium    and  ' 
iron,  ferric  oxide. 
Loss '..    2-40 


2-27 
1.92 
2-01 

7-30 


1-42 


2'59 


1,000         1,000 

Blood  has  a  saline  and  disagreeable  taste,  nnd, 
when  fresh,  a  peculiar  smell.  It  has  an  alkaline 
re-action.  It  is  not,  as  it  appears,  homogeneous, 
but  under  a  powerful  microscope  is  seen  to  be  a 
colorless  fluid  with  little  round  red  bodies  called 
blood-discs  or  blood-corpuscles,  and  a  few  larger 
ones  called  white-corpuscles  floating  about  in  it. 
[BLOOD-DISC,  CORPUSCLE.]  When  removed  from 
the  body  and  allowed  to  stagnate  it  separates  into 
a  thicker  portion  called  cruor,  crassamentum,  or 
clot,  and  a  thinner  one  denominated  serum.  [See 
these  words.] 

"  The  blood  is  the  immediate  pabulum  of  the  tissues;  it* 
composition  is  nearly  or  entirely  identical  with  them;  it 
is,  indeed,  as  Borden  long  ago  expressed  it,  liquid  flesh." 
To<ld  <£•  Bowman,  Physiol.  Anal.,  i.  48. 

2.  Lair: 

(I)  Whole  blood  is  descent  not  simply  from  the 
same  ancestor,  but  from  the  same  pair  of  ancestors, 
while  half-blood  is  descent  only  from  the  one.  Thus 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     ghln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  slian.      -tion.      -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  -  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


blood-band 


534 


bloodhound 


in  a  family  two  brothers  who  have  the  same  father 
and  mother  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of 
whole  blood,  but  if  the  mother  die,  and  the  father 
marry  again  and  have  children,  these  stand  to  the 
offspring  of  the  first  marriage  only  in  the  relation 
of  half-blood.  (Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch. 
xiv.) 

(2)  Corruption  of  blood  is  the  judicial  stripping 
it  of  the  right  to  carry  with  it  up  or  down  the 
advantage  of  inheritance  [ATTAINDER]  j  its  purifi- 
cation or  restitution  is  the  restoration  to  it  of  the 
privilege  of  inheritance.  (Ibid.,  ch.  xv.,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  29,  31.) 

B.  As  adjective:  Of  lineage  or  pure  breed,  and 
presumably  of  high  spirit  or  mettle. 

"...  a  pair  of  blood  horses." — London  Times,  Sep- 
tember 8, 1876. 

IT  Obvious  compounds:  Blood-besotted  (Shakesp.: 
2  Henry  VI.,  v.  1.,  Globe  ed.),  blood-bespotted  (Ibid., 
Todd,  Schmidt),  blood-desiring  (Spenser:  Ruinesof 
Borne;  by  Bellay,  xiii.),  blood-drenched  (Webster), 
blood-dyed  (Everett),  blood-like  (Jodrell),  blood- 
marked  (Webster),  blood-polluted  (Pope),  blood- 
tpiller  (Quarterly  Review), blood-spilling  (Dr.  Allen), 
blood-stream  (Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  11),  &c. 

blood-band,  *blode  bande,  s.  A  bandage  to 
(top  bleeding. 

"  VB  bus  hane  a  blade  bande.  or  thi  ble  change." — Morte 
Arthure  (ed.  Brook),  2,576. 

blood-baptism,  s. 

Theol.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  Baptism  by  means  of  blood, 
i.  €.,  by  martyrdom.  If  any  one  who  had  not  been 
baptized  showed  his  firm  faith  in  Christianity  by 
dying  a  martyr's  death  rather  than  renounce  it,  the 
early  Christians  regarded  him  as  if  he  had  been 
baptized,  his  death  being  held  to  be  the  equivalent 
of  baptism.  (Coleman.) 

blood-besprinkled,  a.   Besprinkled  with  blood. 

tblood-boltered,  a.    [Eng.  blood,  and  bolter=a 

sieve  for  separating  bran  from  flour,  or  coarse  from 

fine  meal.]    Sprinkled  with  blood,  as  from  a  sieve 

or  bolter ;  having  the  hair  clotted  with  blood. 

"  The  Wood-coffer*  d  Banqno  smiles  upon  me." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  1 

blood-bought,  a.    Bought  with  blood ;  achieved 
through  the  sacrifice  of  life. 
*'  Incomparable  gem  !  thy  worth  untold  ; 
Cheap,  though  blood-bought,  and  thrown  away  when 
sold."  Cowper:  Table  Talk. 

bipod-brother,  s.  A  brother  by  blood,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  a  brother-in-law,  brought  into 
that  relation  by  marriage. 

blood-cemented,  a. 
tl.  Lit.:  Cemented  by  blood. 
2.  Fig.:  Cemented  together  in  political  or  other 
feeling  by  being  of  one  blood,  or  by  having  shed 
their  blood  in  a  common  enterprise. 

"  (Educing  good  from  ill)  the  battle  groan' d, 
Ere,  blood-cemented,  Anglo-Saxons,  saw." 

Thomson:  Liberty,  pt.  iv. 

blood-color,  s. 

Her. :  Sanguine.    It  is  distinguished  from  bloody, 
Her.  (q.  v.) 
blood-colored,  a. 

1.  Colored  by  means  of  blood. 

2.  Of  the  color  of  blood. 

blood- consuming,  a.  Consuming  the  blood, 
preying  on  the  blood.  (Used  of  sighs.) 

"  Might  liquid  tears,  or  heart-offending  groans, 
Or  blood-consuming  Bighs  recall  his  life." 

Shakesp.:  2  Henry  VI.,  iii.  2. 

blood-corpuscle, «.    [CORPUSCLE.] 

blood-descendants,  s.  Descendants  from  the 
blood  of  a  common  ancestor.  (Used  of  men  or  of 
the  inferior  animals.) 

"...  still  fewer  genera  and  species  will  have  left 
modified  blood-descrndants." — Darwin:  Origin  of  Species 
(ed.  1859),  ch.  i.,  p.  841. 

blood-disc,  s.  The  same  as  BLOOD-CORPUSCLE. 
[CORPUSCLE.] 

"...  certain  particles,  the  blood-discs,  which  float 
in  it  [the  blood]  in  great  numbers." — Todd  <fr  Bowman : 
Phys.  Anat.,  i.  60. 

blood-drinking,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Drinking  blood,  in  the  sense  of  absorbing 
It  or  being  soaked  with  it. 

"In  this  detested,  dark,  blood-drinking  pit." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  4. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Preying  on  the  blood. 

"  I  would  be  blind  with  weeping,  sick  with  groans, 
Look  pale  as  primrose  with  blood-tlrinking  oighs." 
Shakesp.:  2  Henry  VI.,  iii.  2. 

(2)  Bloodthirsty. 

"  As  cognizance  of  my  blood^lrinking  hate." 

Shakesp.:  1  Henry  I"/.,  ii.  4. 


blood-drop,  «.    A  drop  of  blood. 

"  Like  blood-drops  from  my  heart  they  dropp'd." 

Wordsworth:  The  Last  of  the  Flock. 

blood-drunk,  a.    Drunk  with  blood.    ( More.) 
blood-extorting,  a.    Extorting  blood;  forcing 
blood  from  the  person.   (Used  of  a  screw.   Possibly 
a  thumb-screw)  (?). 

" .    .    .    knotted  scourges, 
Matches,  blood-extorting  screws." 

Cowper:  Negro's  Complaint. 

blood-flag,  s.  A  red  flag,  as  a  symbol  of  blood- 
shed. 

"  For  a  sheet  of  flame,  from  the  turret  high, 
Waved,  like  a  blood-flag,  on  the  sky." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  minstrel,  iii.  29. 

blood-friend,  s.   [BLOODFRTEND.] 
blood-frozen,  a.    Having  the  blood  frozen,  in  a 
literal  or  figurative  sense. 

"  Yet  natbemore  by  his  bold  hart  ie  speach 
Could  his  blood-frozen  hart  emboldened  bee." 

Spenser:  fairy  Queen,  I.  ix.  26. 

blood-grass,  s.    [Eng.  blood,  and  grass.] 
Vet.  Med.   Bloody  urine :  A  disease  of  cows,  said 
to  be  brought  on  when  they  are  changed  from  one 
kind  of  pasture  to  another.     (Ayr:  Surv.  Suther.) 
(Jamieson.) 

blood-gout,  s.  [Eng.  blood,  and  gout.  From  Fr. 
goutte=&  drop.]  A  drop  of  blood. 

"  That  hath  made  fatal  entrance  here, 
As  these  dark  blood-gouts  say." 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  5. 

blood-guiltiness,  s.    [ BI.OODC.I  i I.TIV i>s.  ] 
blood-happy,  a.    Happy  in  having  shed  or  in 
lapping  blood.    (Used  of  a  hound  which  has  seized 
its  prey.) 

"Blood-happy,  hang  at  his  fair  jutting  chest, 
And  mark  his  beauteous  checkered  sides  with  gore." 
Thomson:  Seasons;  Autumn. 

blood-heat,  s.  The  ordinary  heat  of  blood  in  a 
healthy  human  body.  Arterial  is  one  degree  warmer 
than  venous  blood.  In  man  the  latter  stands  at  98° 
Fahrenheit.  In  fierce  inflammation  it  rises  to  105°. 
In  some  continued  fevers  it  is  102°  (sometimes  as  in 
the  early  stages  of  typhoid  reaching  higher,  to  104° 
or  105°,  in  which  case  the  patient  seldom  or  never 
recovers)  while  in  the  cold  fit  of  ague  it  falls  to  94°, 
and  in  cholera  during  the  collapse  to  90°,  after 
death  rising  to  a  great  heat. 

blood-horse,  s.  A  horse,  the  lineage  of  which  is 
of  the  purest  or  best  blood. 

blood-hot,  blood  hot,  a.  As  hot  as  blood  at  its 
ordinary  temperature  in  a  healthy  human  body. 

*blood-lron,  *bloode-yryn,  s.  An  instrument  for 
letting  blood  or  bleeding. 

"  Bloode  yryn,  supra  in  Bledynge  yryn." — Prompt.  Pan. 
(fitzherbert:  Husbandry,  to.  F.  4.) 

blood-letter,  *.    [BLOODLETTEE.] 
blood-letting,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [BLOODLETTING.] 
blood-money,  *bloudmoney,  s.   The  price  paid 

for  blood. 
"It  is  not  laufnll  to  put  them  into  the  God's  chest,  for 

it  is  blottdmoney." — Coverdale:  Matthew,  xxv.  6. 

blood-name,  s.    A  national  name. 
"  The  blood-name  of  the  bulk  of  the  population." — Glad- 
stone: Homer,  L  163. 

blood-Offering,  s.  An  offering  of  blood,  literally 
or  figuratively. 

"  Resign'd,  as  if  life's  task  were  o'er, 
Its  last  blood-offering  amply  paid." 

Moore:  Fire-Worshipers. 

blood-particle,  s.  The  same  as  blood-corpuscle 
or  blood-disc.  [BLOOD,  CORPUSCLE.] 

"  If  a  fragment  of  a  frog's  muscle,  perfectly  fresh,  be 
examined,  series  of  blood.particles  will  be  seen  in  the 
longitudinal  capillaries."  —  Todd  &  Bowman:  Physiol. 
Anat.,  i.  167. 

blood-pudding,  *.    [BLOODFUDDING.] 
blood-receiving,  a.    Receiving  blood,  or,  figu- 
ratively, receiving  the  atonement. 

"  Faith  too,  the  blood-receiving  grace." 
Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  Ixiv.;  Praise  for  Faith. 

blood-red,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Strictly:  Red  with    actual   blood,   or   of  the 
precise  color  of  blood. 

"  Or  on  Vittoria's  blond-red  plain, 

Meet  had  thy  death-bed  been."   Hemans. 

2.  More  loosely:  Of  a  red  which  may  be  poetically 
compared  to  that  of  blood,  but  is  in  reality  much 
less  bright. 

"  'Tis  mine — my  blood-red  flag  !    .    .    ." 

Byron:  Corsair,  iii.  15. 
"Till  the  transparent  darkness  of  the  sky 
Flush'd  to  a  blood-red  mantle  in  their  hne." 

//emails.-  The  Forest  Sttncttmry. 


B.  Assubst.:  The  color  described  under  A. 
"  But  those  scarfs  of  blood-red  shall  be  redder,  before1 
The  sabre  is  sheathed  and  the  battle  is  o'er." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  ii.  Ii 

blood-relation,  s.  A  relation  by  blood,  that  U. 
by  descent. 

"Even  if  they  left  no  children,  the  tribe  would  still 
include  their  blood-relations." — Darwin:  Descent  of  Man, 
vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  v.,  p.  161. 

blood-shaken,  bloodshaken,  a.  Shaken  with 
respect  to  the  blood ;  having  the  blood  shaken  or 
put  in  commotion. 

"They  may,  bloodshaken  then, 
Feel  such  a  flesh-quake  to  possess  their  power.-.." 
Ben  Jonson.  New  Inn.',  Verses  at  the  end* 

blood-sized,  a.    Sized  with  blood. 
"Tell  him  if  he  i'  the  blood-siz'd  field  lay  swoln. 
Shewing  the  sun  his  teeth,  grinning  at  the  moon, 
What  you  would  do." 

Beaumont  <£•  Fletcher-  Two  Soble  Kinsmen. 

blood-spavin,  *.  A  disease  of  horses.  (Ash.) 
[SPAVIN.] 

blood-stain,  s.    [BLOODSTAIN.] 
blood-stained,  a.    [BLOODSTAINED.] 
blood-swelled,  a.    Swollen  with  blood. 
blood-s woln,  a.    Swollen  or  swelled  with  blood ; 
blood-swelled.    Used — 

(1)  Qf  the  eyes. 

"  Their  blood-swoln  eyes 
Do  break."  May:  Lucan,  bk.  vi- 

(2)  Qf  the  breast. 

"  So  boils  the  fired  Herod's  blood-swoln  breast, 
Not  to  be  slak'd  but  by  a  sea  of  blood." 

Crashaw:  Poems,  p.  54, 

blood-vessel,  s.    [BLOODVESSEL.] 

blood-warm,  a.  As  warm  as  the  blood ;  luke- 
warm. (Coles.)  [BLOOD-HEAT.] 

blood-won,  s.  Won  by  blood,  or  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  life. 

blood- worthy,  a.  Of  one  who,  by  reason  of  crime, 
is  counted  worthy  of  or  deserving  capital  punish- 
ment. 

blood,  v.  t.    [From  blood,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  Literally: 

t(l)  To  bleed,  to  take  blood  from. 
t(2)  To  stain  with  blood. 

"And,  scarce  secure,  reach  out  their  spears  afar. 
And  blood  their  points  to  prove  their  partnership  in 
war."  DrytUu.   Alolm. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  To  excite;  to  exasperate. 

"  By  this  means  matters  grew  more  exasperate ;  the- 
auxiliary  forces  of  French  and  English  were  much  blooded, 
one  against  another." — Bacon :  Henry  VII. 

(2)  To  inure  or  accustom  to  thc_  sight  or  to  the 
shedding  of  blood.  (Used  of  soldiers,  of  hunting- 
dogs,  &c.) 

"It  was  most  important,  too,  that  his  troops  should  be- 
blooded." — Macnnlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

blood '-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BLOOD,  «.] 

bl&Od'-flower,  s.    [From  Eng.  blood,  and/otrer.] 

Hot. :  The  English  name  of  the  Heemanthus,  a 

genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Amarylli- 

daceffi  (Amaryllias).  Trie  allusion  is  to  the  brilliant 

red  flowers.    The  species,  which  are  mostly  from 

the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  ornamental  plants. 

[H^MANTHUS.] 

bl&od-friend,  blood  friend,  s.  [Eng.  blood; 
friend.  Dut.  bloodvreend,  bloodverwant=Te\.atioa., 
relative,  kinsman,  kinswoman;  Crer.  blutfreund.} 
A  relation  by  blood. 

"The  laird  of  Haddo  yields  to  the  earl  Marischal,  being- 
his  bloodfriend  and  lately  come  of  his  house." — Spalding, 
ft.  187.  (Jamieson.) 

bl6od-gullt-l-ness,blood-guiltinessu«  silent), 
s.  [Eng.  Mood;  guilty;  -ness.]  The  guiltinesj  or 
guilt  of  having  without  proper  justification  shed 

"Deliver  me  from  bloodgniltinesa,  O  God,  .  .  ." — 
Psalm  11.  14. 

blood -hound,  *blood  hounde,  *bloode 
hounde,  *bloode  hownde,  *blod  honde,  s.  [Eng. 
blood;  hound.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  variety  of  hound  or  dog,  so  called  from, 
the  ability  which  it  possesses  to  trace  a  wounded 
animal  by  the  smell  of  any  drops  of  blood  which 
may  have  fallen  from  it.  It  is  the  Canisfamiliaru, 
var.  B.  sagax  of  Linn.,  now  called  var.sanguinaria. 
It  is  the  Sleuth-hound  of  the  Scotch.  It  has  laree, 
pendulous  ears,  a  long  curved  tail,  is  of  a  reddish- 
tan  color,  and  stands  about  twenty-eight  inches 
high.  The  breed  is  not  now  often  pure.  It  was 
formerly  employed  to  track  escaped  prisoners  and 
other  fugitives  from  justice.  There  are  other  .«ub- 
varieties,  specially  the  Cuban  bloodhound,  used  in 
the  Maroon  wars  in  Jamaica  during  the  last  century. 
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as  well  as  more  recently  against  escaped  in^ro 
slaves;  in  the  swamp.-  of  the  South  before  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  this  country,  and  finally  the 
African  bloodhound,  used  in  hunting  the  gazelle. 

"The  parishes  were  required  to  keep  bloodhounds  for 
thepurposeof  huntingthe  freebooters."— Muctiulay:  lli&t. 
Emj.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Fi(j.:  One  who  relentlessly  pursues  an  opponent 
till  he  has  done  him  mortal  injury. 
"  Hear  this,  hear  this,  thou  tribune  of  the  people  ! 
Thou  zealous,  public  bloodhound,  hear  and  melt." 

Dryden. 

*bl6od-Ied,  «.  [BLOODY,  r.]  Stained  with  blood 
from  spurring. 

"  To  breathe  his  blnodted  horse." 

Shakesp.;  2  Henry  IV.,  i.  1. 

*bl6od  -1-1? ,  adi\  fEiix.  bloody ; -ly.]  In  a  bloody 
manner,  to  the  effusion  of  blood ;  sanguinarily. 

"...    how  mine  enemies 
To-day  at  Pomfret  bloodily  were  butcher*d." 

Shakfsp.:  Richard  III,,  lit  4. 

blood -I-ness,  *blod-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  bloody; 
-ness.'}  The  state  or  quality  of  being  bloody. 

(a)  In  the  sense  01  being  besmeared  or  stained 
with  blood. 

"  It  will  manifest  itself  by  its  bloodiness;  yet  sometimes 
the  skull  is  BO  thin  as  not  to  admit  of  any." — Sharp; 
Surgery. 

*(b)  In  the  sense  of  being  disposed  to  shed  blood ; 
cruelty. 

"  Boner,  bishop  of  London,  by  his  late  bloodiness,  pro- 
cured an  eternal  stain  of  cruelty  upon  his  name."— Le 
Neve:  Lives  of  Bishops,  pt.  i.,  p.  32. 

blood  -lig,  pr.  par.  &  8.    [BLOOD,  r.] 

As  substantive :  (1)  The  act  of  bleeding. 

(2)  A  bloodpuddmg. 

"  Some  kinds  of  meats,  as  swine's  flesh  or  bloodtngs."~- 
Sanderson:  Serm. 

blfiod'-less,  *bl&od  -lease,  a.  [Eng.  blood,  and 
suff.  -tess=without.  A.  S.  blodleas;  Dut.  bloedloos; 
Ger,  blutlos.] 

1.  More  or  less  literally : 

(1 )  Without  blood.    Applied  to  the  cheeks  in  some 
diseases,  or  to  all  parts  but  the  heart  in  a  dead 
body. 

"  I  will  not  shrink  to  see  thee  with  a  bloodless  lip  and 
cheek."  Hcmans:  Vila;  or,  The  Adjuration. 

(2)  Without  effusion  of  blood ;  without  slaughter. 
"  But  beauty,  with  a  bloodless  conquest,  finds 

A  welcome  sov'reignty  in  rudest  minds." 

Walter. 

2.  Fig.:  Spiritless. 

"  Thou  bloodless  remnant  of  that  royal  blood." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  2. 

blood  -less-1? ,  adv.  [Eng.  bloodless;  -lu.]  In  a 
bloodless  manner ;  without  effusion  or  blood. 
(Byron.) 

tbl6od-let,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  blodld>tan=to  let  blood.] 
To  let  blood.  Chiefly  in  the  present  participle 
bloodletting  (q.  v.). 

bl6od -let  ter,  *bloode  latare,  a.  [A.  S.  bl6d 
l&tere.]  One  who  lets  blood;  a  phleootomist ;  a 
surgeon  ;  a  medical  man. 

"  Bloode  latare:  Fleobotomator    .    .    ." — Prompt.  Parv. 

"This  mischief,  in  aneurisms,  proceedeth  from  the 
ignorance  of  the  bloodletter,  who,  not  considering  the 
error  committed  in  letting  blood,  binds  up  the  arm  care- 
lessly."—  Wixfman. 

blood  -let-ting,  pr.par.  &  s.    [BLOODLET.] 

A.  As  present  participle:  In  a  sense  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  substantive :  The  act,  process,  or  art  of  tak- 
ing blood  from  the  arm  or  from  some  other  portion  of 
the  body  to  allay  fever,  or  to  effect  some  similar 
end.    This  may  bo  done  by  the  lancet,  without  or 
witli  cupping-glasses,  or  by  means  of  leeches.    It  is 
now  much  more  rarely  resorted  to  than  was  for- 
merly the  case. 

"The  chyle  is  not  perfectly  assimilated  into  blood  by  its 
circulation  through  the  lungs,  as  is  known  by  experi- 
ments in  bloodletting.1' — Arbnthnot:  Aliments. 

bl6od-piid'-dlng,  s.  [Eng.  blood;  pudding.  In 
Ger.  blutpudding.]  A  pudding  made  of  blood,  suet, 
&,c.  [BLACK-PUDDIXG.] 

blood-rain,  s.    [Eng.  blood;  rain.'] 

1.  Gen.:  Rain  nearly  of  the  color  of  blood,  and 
which  many  of  the  unscientific  suppose  to  be  actual 
blood.    It  arises  either  from  minute  plants,  mostly 
of  the  order  Algfp,  or  from  infusorial  animalcule?. 
It  is  akin  to  red  *HOH%  which  is  similarly  produced. 

2.  Spec. :  A  bright  scarlet  alga  or  fungus,  called 
Palniclla  prodigiosa,  sometimes  developed  in  very 
hot  weather   on   cooked   vegetables   or   decaying 
fungi. 

"The  color  of  the  bloodrain  is  so  beautiful  that  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  use  it  as  a  dye,  and  with  some 
success  ;  and  could  the  plant  be  reproduced  with  any  con- 
stancy, there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  color  would 
stand."— Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  in  Treasury  of  Botany  (ed. 
1866),  i.  150. 
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blSod  -root,  s.  [Eng.  blood;  root.]  [BLOODWO&T.] 
I.  Ord.  Lang.    In  the  Sing.:    Various  plants. 

1,  In  AmcrU'a : 

(1)  SoMffHinttrio  canadensis. 

(2)  Gcuni  Cfniadetise.     (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

2.  In  Britain:  TheTormentil  (Potentilla Tormen- 
tilla).    (In Scot,  and  North,  of  England.)     (Britten 
cfc  Holland.) 

II.  Bot.  InthePlur.  ( Blood  root  s) :  The  English 
name  of  the  endogenous  order  Haemodoraceae  (q.  v.) . 
(Lindley.) 

bl6od-shed,    *bloud -shedd,    s.    [Eng.  blood; 
shed.]    The  act  of  shedding  blood.    Specially— 
tl.  A  murder. 

"  All  murders  past  do  stand  ezcus'd  in  this  ; 
And  this  so  sole,  and  so  unmatchable, 
Shall  prove  a  deadly  bloodshed  but  a  jest." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iv.  3. 

2.  Slaughter  in  war,  rebellion,  &c. 
"...    acts    of    bloodshed,  outrage   and    rapine." — 
A  mold  t  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  xlv.,  p.  283. 

tbl6od-shed'-der,  s.  [Eng.  bloodshed;  -er;  or, 
blood;  shedder.]  One  who  sheds  blood. 

"  He  that  taket-h  away  his  neighbor's  living  slayeth 
him,  and  he  that  defraudeth  the  laborer  of  his  hire  is  a 

bloodshedder," — Ecclesiiisticits  ixxiv.  22. 

tbl6od-shed  -ding,  s.    [Eng.  bloodshed;  'ing.] 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  shedding  blood. 

"  These  hands  are  free  from  guiltless  bloodshedding." 
Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  ft.  II.,  iv.  7. 

2.  The  state  of  having  one's  own  blood  shed. 
"...    our  Master    and  only  Saviour    Jesus  Christ 

thus  dying1  for  us,  and  the  innumerable  behefits  which  by 
His  precious  blooftshedding  He  hath  obtained  for  us." — 
Communion  Service. 

blood  -Shot,  "a.  [Eng.  blood;  shot,  pa.  par.  of 
shoot.]  With  blood  shot  into  it.  (Used  especially 
of  the  small  tubular  vessels  of  the  iris  when  injected 
with  blood.) 

"Bloodshot  his  eyes,  his  nostrils  spread." 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  27. 

tbl^Od  -Shot-ten,  a.  [Eng.  blood,  and  M.  Eng. 
shotten,  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  shot  as 
gotten  to  got.]  The  same  as  BLOODSHOT  (q.  v.). 

*bl6od  -shot-ten-ness,  a.  [Eng.  blood;  shotten; 
-ness.]  The  state  of  being  "  oloodshottcn,"  i.  e., 
bloodshot. 

"He saw  the  enemies  of  the  church's  peace  could  vex 
the  eyes  of  poor  people,  first  to  water  or  tears,  next  to 
bloodshottemiess  and  fury." — Bp.  Gauden:  Life  of  Hooker. 

blood  -snake,  s.  f  Eng.  blood;  snake.]  The  Eng- 
lish name  of  Htemorrhns,  a  genus  of  Snakes.  (Ash.) 

bl6od'-stain,  s.  [Eng.  blood;  stain.]  A  stain 
produced  by  blood. 

"  If  tears,  by  late  repentance  pour'd, 
May  lave  the  bloodstains  from  my  sword!" 

Jlemans:   Wallace's  Invocation  to  Bruce. 

bl6od  -Stained,  a.  [Eng. blood;  stained.]  Stained 
by  blood. 
(a)  Literally: 

"  Turning  the  leaves  with  bloodstain' f  I  hands." 

Moore:  Fire   Worshipers. 

"  The  weapon  was  bloodstained." — Chicago  Record,  Jan- 
uary 1,  1894. 

(6)  Figuratively: 

"  Shrouded  in  Scotland's  bloodstained  plaid, 
Low  are  her  mountain- warriors  laid. 

Hemans:   Wallace's  Invocation  to  Bruce. 

bl&Od-Stlck,  s.  (Farriery.)  A  stick  weighted  at 
one  end  with  lead,  used  for  striking  the  fleam  into 
a  vein. 

blftod  -stone,  s.  [Named  from  the  small  spots  of 
red,  jasper-like  blood-drops  which  it  contains.] 

Mitt. :  Heliotrope,  a  variety  of  quartz.  Dana 
places  it  under  his  crvptocrystalline  varieties  of 
quartz  and  the  sub-variety  Plasma. 

tbl6od  -strange,  *bloud  strange,  s.  [Eng. 
blood.  Strange  is  from  Lat. stringo=to  bind;  or 
from  staunch  (?)  (Skinner.)  Or  corrupted  from 
staying  (?)  (Parkinson).]  A ranunculaceous  plant, 
the  Common  Mouse  tail  (Myosurus  minimus)  (Lyte). 
(Britten  <6  Holland.) 

bl6od'-BUClt-er,  s.    [Eng.  blood,  and  sucker.] 

1.  Lit.:  Any  animal  which  sucks  blood,  such  as 
leeches,  gnats,  gadfllflO)  &c. 

"Thus  the  females  of  certain  flies  (Culicidae  and 
Tabonidse)  are  bloodsuckers."— Darwin.-  Descent  of  Man, 
vol.  i.,  p.  254. 

2.  FigJirtifi  !•>'}>/ : 

(1)  A  person  with  a  propensity  to  shedding  blood ; 
a  man  prone  to  cruelty. 

"The  nobility  cried  out  upon  him  that  he  was  a  blood- 
sucker, a  murderer,  and  a  parricide."— Hayioanl. 

(2)  A    money-lender    who    financially   ruins    his 
debtor  by  charging  him  an  extortionate  rate   of 
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bl6od    suck-Ing,  a.    [Eng.  blood;  sucking.] 

1.  Lit.:  Sucking  blood. 

2.  Fig. :  Preying  on  the  blood. 

"  For  this  I  draw  in  many  a  tear, 
And  stop  the  rising1  of  bloodsucking  sighs." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI. t  Pt.  III.,  iv.  4. 

bl6od -thirst,  s.  [Eng.  blood;  thirst.]  Thirst 
for  blood. 

"It  was  not  bloodthirst,  nor  lust,  nor  revenge  which 
had  impelled  them,  but  it  was  avarice,  greediness  for 
gold."— Motley:  Dutch  Rep,,  pt.  iv.,  ch.  v. 

blfcpd-thlrst  -I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  blood;  thirty; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  feeling  a  certain  zest  in 
shedding  blood,  or  at  least  in  cruel  deeds.  (EccL 
Rev.) 

blftod -thirst-?.  *blood-thirstie,  a.  As.  [Bug. 
blood,  and  thirsty.] 

A.  -4s  adjective :  Eager  to  shed  blood ;  delighting 
in  sanguinary  deeds.     Used— 

1.  Lit. :  Of  man  or  of  beings,  real  or  imaginary. 
"...    and  one  of  the  most  bloodthirsty  of  Barclay's 

accomplices,    .    .    ."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xjtiii. 

"...  the  bloodthirsty  god  Mars,  .  .  ."— Ibid^ 
ch.  xvii. 

2.  Fig.:  Of  things  personified. 

"And,  high  advancing  his  bloodthirst  ie.  blade. 
Stroke  one  of  those  deformed  heades." 

Spenser:  fairy  Queen,  I.,  viil.  16. 

B.  As  substantive    (formed  by  omitting  the  noun 
after  the  adjective  bloodthirsty) :  People  delighting 
in  bloodshed. 

"  The  bloodthirsty  hate  the  upright."— Proverbs  xxix.  10. 

bl&Od -tree,  «.  [Eng.  blood;  tree.]  A  euphor- 
biaceous  plant,  Croton  gossypifolium.  (Treas.  of 
Bot.) 

bl&od  -ves-sel,  s.  [Eng.  blood;  vessel.]  One  of 
the  numerous  vessels,  great  or  small,  in  the  human 
or  animal  frame,  which  convey  the  blood  through 
the  body ;  an  artery  or  a  vein. 

"Blood,  the  animal  fluid  contained  in  the  tubes  called 
from  their  office  blood-vessels." — Pen.  Cycl.t  v.  3. 

*bl6od-wite,    *bl6od'-wit,    *bloud-veit,    s. 

[A.  S.  bl6dwite=ft  fine  for  drawing  blood  by  a  blow 
or  wound ;  &J<Sd=blood,  and  wite—  ...  a  fine  to 
the  king  for  a  violation  of  the  law.]  [WiTE.] 

1.  English  law:  A  fine  for  shedding  blood. 

2.  Scots  law:   A  riot  in  which   bloodshed   took 
place. 

blood  -WOOd,  s.  [Eng.  blood;  wood.]  Various 
shrubs  or  trees  of  which  the  wood  may,  with  some 
latitude,  be  called  blood-red. 

1.  In  South  America :  Tlielogwood^Hceniato^yloii, 
campechianum,   which  yields,  with  various  mor- 
dants, indelible  dyes. 

2.  In  Jamaica:  Gordonia  hcematoxylon. 

3.  In  Victoria:   A  myrtaceous  tree,  Eucalyptus. 
corymboza. 

4.  In    Queensland :     Another    myrtaceous    troet 
Eucalyptus  paniculata. 

5.  In  Queensland  and  Norfolk  Island :     Baloghia 
lucida.  a  euphorbiaceous  plant   with  a  blood-red 
sap,  which  oozes  from  the  tree  if  incisions  be  made 
in  it,  and  is  a  pigment  of  an  indelible  character. 
(Treat,  of  Bot.) 

blood  -w5rt,  *blode  -wort,  *  b  1 6  d  -w  u  r  t  e, 
*blOUd  -worte,  s.  [A.  S.  blodwyrt,  bl6dwyrte= 
blood  wort,  knot-grass  (Bosivorth) ;  Dan.  blodurt.] 

1.  Of  American  plants:  Sanguinaria  canadensis, 
One  Ox  the  Papaveracece  (Poppyworts).  The  English 
name  is  given  because  the  plant  when  wounded  in 
any  part  discharges  a  blood-red  fluid.    The  root  is 
tuberous  and  fleshy ;  there  is  but  one  leaf  from  each 
root-bulb,  and  one  scape  with  a  solitary  flower, 
which  is  very  fugacious.     It  is  abundant  in  the 
backwoods  of   Canada,  whore   the   Indians  staiu 
themselves  with  the  juice.    It  is  also  called  BLOOD- 
ROOT  (q.  v.),  and  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  emetic, 
stimulant  and  expectorant,  being  particularly  use- 
ful in  compounding  cough  syrups. 

U  Burnet  Bloodwort.    [BuRNET.] 

2.  Of  British  plants: 

*(1)  A  kind  of  Dock,  Rumex  sanguineus,  called 
by  Hooker  and  Arnott  the  Bloody-veined  Dock. 
(Gerarde, Coles,  <£c.) 

(2)  The    Biting   Persicaria    ( Polygonum   hy<l>*<>- 
piper). 

"  Some  call  it  Sanguinary  or  bloudwortf,  because  it 
draweth  blond  in  places  yt  is  rubbed  on." — Trfreri*. 

(3)  The  Elder-tree  (Sambucus  ebulus)  (Lyte}.    It 
was  called  also  Dane's  Blood. 

(4)  The  variety  of  Dutch  Clover  (Trifoliumrepen*), 
which  has  deep-purple  leaves.     ( Withering.) 

(5)  The  Common  \arrow  or  Milfoil  (Achillea  mille- 
folium).     (Britten  &  Holland.) 

blood  -?  (i),  *bloud'-dy,  *bloud-ie,  *blod'-y, 
*blod  ye,  *blodi  ( Eng. ) ,  bleed-?,  *blud-?  (Sentrh) , 
a.  &  adv.  (  Eng.  blood ;  -y ;  A.  S.  blodig ;  Sw.  <fc  Dan. 
blodig;  Dut.  bloedig ;  Ger.  bluttg.] 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    Jo*wl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     $hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     tnis;     sin,     as/,     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    pb  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -lion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     <fcc.  =  bel,     del. 


bloody-bones 


may 

liilerd. 


A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally.    Of  persons  or  things: 

(1)  Stained  with  blood. 

"The  year  before 
A  Turkish  army  had  marched  o'er  ; 
And  where  the  Spain's  hoof  hath  trod, 
The  verdure  flies  the  bloody  sod." 

Byron :  Mazeppa,  ii. 

(2)  Attended  by  the  shedding  of  blood  on  a  large 
scale. 

"  By  Archibald  won  in  bloody  work, 
Against  the  Saracen  and  Turk." 

Scott:  Marmton,  vi.  16. 

2.  More  figuratively : 
(1)  Of  persons: 

*(a)  Belated  by  blood,  nearly  akin. 

"  They  are  my  blvdy  brethren,  quod  pieres,  for  God 
boughte  vs  alle."— Piers  Plowman,  vi.  210. 

(6)  Cruel,  delighting  in  bloodshed. 

"...  thou  art  taken  in  thy  mischief,  because  thou 
art  a  bloody  man."— 2  Samuel  ivi.  8. 

.(2)  Of  communities :  Characterized  by  the  exten- 
sive prevalence  in  them  of  bloodshed. 

"Woetothe&ioodncitylit  is  all  full  of  lies  and  rob- 
bery."—.VaA.  iii.  1. 

*II.  Her.:   The    same    as    gules.     Example,    a 
bloody  hand  "  (q.  v.). 

IF  This  differs  in  color  from  sanguine. 

B.  As  adverb:  In  a  bloody  manner,  in  a  sangui- 
nary way,  with  effusion  of  blood.    Bloodily  is  more 
generally  used. 

bloody-bones,  s.  An  unidentified  willow,  it 
be  "  the  dog-willow"  of  Nemnich,  if  willow,  inc 
it  be. 

bloody-dock,  ft.  A  plant,  Rumex  sanfiuineus. 
[BLOODWOET,  2  (1).] 

"bloody-eyed,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  eyes  of  the  color  of  blood. 

2.  Fig.:  Having  eyes  delighting  in  the  sight  of 
blood. 

"  He  bids  them  haste  their  charge  ;  and  bloody-eyed, 
Beholds  his  son,  while  he  obeying  died." 

Ld.  Brooke:  Jllustapha. 

bloody-faced,  a. 

1.  LiteraUy.  Oftheface:  Having  the  face  stained 
witli  blood. 

*2.  Fig.    Of  a  project :  Of  a  sanguinary  complex- 
ion, involving  the  probability  of  bloodshed. 
"  Iu  a  theme  so  bloody-fac'd  as  this." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  8. 

blpody-flixwort,  s.  A  composite  plant,  Filago 
minima. 

bloody-flux,  s.  [Eng.  bloody ;  flm.  In  Sw.  blod- 
flod.]  A  popular  name  for  the  disease  called  dysen- 
tery, the  loading  feature  of  which  ultimately  is  a 
passage  from  the  intestines  of  mucus  mixed  with 
blood. 

"  Cold,  by  retarding  the  motion  of  the  blood,  and  sup- 
pressing perspiration,  produces  giddiness,  sleepiness, 
pains  in  the  bowels,  looseness,  bloody-fluxes." — Arbttth- 
not:  On  Air. 

bloody-hand, .--. 

1.  Ord.Lany.:  A  hand  literally  covered,  smeared, 
or  stained  with  blood. 

2.  Technically: 

(1)  Forest  laws:  Red-handed,  when    a   person's 
hands  were  imbued  with  blood,  presumably  of  a 
deer,  which  he  had  illegally  killed.    Any  trespasser 
found  in  a  forest  in  such  a  state  could  bo  arrested 
by  a  forester. 

(2)  Her.:  A  hand  colored   gules  [GULEsT,    /.  e., 
red.    It  is  an  emblem  of  martial  prowess.    [BLOODY 

bloody-bunting,  a.    Hunting  for  blood. 

"  Mad  mothers  with  their  howls  confus'd 
Do  break  the  clouds,  as  did  the  wives  of  Jewry 
At  Herod's  bloody-hunt  tny  slaughtermen." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  !'.,  iii.  S. 

bloody-minded,  ft.  Having  a  mind  disposed  to 
delight  in  meditating  or  gloating  over  bloodshed. 

"  And  when  the  old  bloody-minded  tyrant  is  gone  to  his 
long  account." — Danoin:  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  vii. 

bloody-red,  a.  Normally  of  the  color  of  blood, 
though  the  word  is  used  with  some  latitude. 

"These  flowers  are  supported  by  small  pedunculi,  or 
flower-stalks,  of  a  bloody-red  color,  which  swell  into  seed- 
vessels,  having  at  their  base  an  acute  denticle."—  Philos. 
Trans.,  liii.  81. 

bloody-rod,  s.    A  plant,  tho  Cornus  sanguinea. 
[Bl.oODY-TWIG.]    (Nemnich.)    (Britten  dt  Holland.) 
bloody-sceptered,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  a  scepter  with  actual  blood  upon 
it. 

2.  Fig. :  Having  a  scepter  obtained  by  deeds  of 
blood. 

"  O  nation  miserable  ! 

With  an  untitled  tyrant.  lii<"Kti/-«C('i)ter'(l, 
When  shalt  thou  see  thy  wholesome  days  again?" 
Sliaketp. :  Macbeth,  iv.  8. 
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bloody-shirt,  &.  A  political  phrase  used  with 
great  animosity  and  more  or  less  frequently  in  the 
political  discussions  of  the  reconstruction  period  fol- 
lowing our  late  civil  war.  It  arose  from  the  alleged 
reports  made  iu  Congress  by  Republican  members 
of  the  finding  in  localities  in  the  South  of  shirts 
stained  with  blood—  such  findings  being  offered  as 
proof  that  some  negro  had  been  murdered  by  the 
lawless  whites  in  that  sectionof  theUnion.  Hence, 
when  a  person  was  endeavoring  to  stir  up  political 
and  social  animosity  against  the  South,  he  was 
characterized  as  "waving  the  bloody-shirt. 

bloody-sweat,  *bloody  sweat,  s.  A  popular 
name  for  a  disease  called  by  medical  men  diapede- 
sis,  which  is  transudation  of  blood  through  tho 
pores  of  the  vessels.  Several  instances  of  it  are  said 
to  have  occurred  in  tho  Middle  Ages,  the  causes 
being,  on  the  one  hand,  excessive  terror  of  death  or 
outraget  with  extreme  bodily  debility  ;  or  on  the 
other,  violent  anger,  joy,  or  other  exciting  emotion. 
No  well  authenticated  modern  instance  of  the  dis- 
ease has  been  recorded.  [DIAPEDESIS.]  (Stroiid: 
Physica  I  Cause  of  the  Death  of  Christ  ;  Smith  :  Diet. 
of  the  Bible,  Ac.) 

"  By  thine  agony  and  bloody  sweat."  —  Litany. 

bloody-twig,  s.  The  Cornus  sanguinea. 
[BLOODY-ROD.]  (Pratt.)  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

bloody-veined,  a. 

Of  the  leaves,  petals,  calyces,  <£c.,  of  plants:  Hav- 
ing red  veins. 

Bloody  ^veined  Dock:  Rumex  sanguincus. 

bloody-warrior,  bloody-  warriors,  s.  The 
wallflower  CheirantfvtU  cheiri,  and  especially  the 
double  dark-flowered  variety  of  it.  (1'rior,  e&c.) 

(5),  a.     [Derived  from  Fr.  bM^ 


. 
Bloody-Mars;  [Derived  from  bU  de  A/ars.] 

bl6o'-dyS  v.  t.  [from  bloody,  a.  (q.v.)]  To  stain 
with  blood,  to  render  bloody. 

"With  my  own  hands,  I'll  bloody  my  own  sword."— 
Beaumont  &  Fletcher:  Philaster. 


^-Ing,  pr.par.  [BLOODY,  v.] 
bldom  (i),  *blom,  *blome  (Eng-),  *bleme, 
*blywm  (0.  Scotch),  8.  &  a.  [In  Icel,  bl6mj>l6mi= 
bloom;  Svr.blomma;  Dan.  blomster,  blomst  ;  Dut. 
bloem;  O.  Sax.  blomo;  Moaso-Goth.  bloma  =  n 
flower,  a  lily;  (N.  H.)  Ger.  blume,  all=bloom;  M. 
H.  Ger.  bluome  '  O.  H.  Ger.  bluonto,  bhtama,  pluama, 
From  A.  S.  blowan—to  blow,  bloom,  blossom,  or 
flourish  [BLOW  (2)].  Not  the  same  as  blawan—io 
blow  or  breathe,  as  the  wind  does,] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally  : 
*(1)  A  flower. 

"  Man  his  daias  ere  als  hai 

M-  blome  of  felde  sal  he  welyn  nwai." 

Metr.  Eng.  Psalter;  Psalm  cii.  15. 

(2)  A  delicate  blossom,  or  a  blossom  in  general. 

If  Bloom,  as  Trench  justly  remarks,  is  a  more 
delicate  inflorescence  even  than  blossom;  thus  wo 
speak  of  the  bloom  of  the  cheek,  but  not  of  its 
blossom. 

"The  Menu's  bjywest  of  blee  fro  tho  soiie  blent." 

Iloulate,  i.  1.    MS. 
"  Haste  to  yonder  woodbine  bow*  re  ; 
The  turf  with  rural  dainties  shall  be  crown'd, 
While  opening  blooms  diffuse  their  sweets  around." 
Pope;  Spring,  100. 

(3)  The  very  delicate  blue  color  upon  newly-gath- 
ered plums  and  grapes,  beautiful  as  that  of  a  olos- 
som,  but  yet  more  fleeting. 

(4)  The  similar  bloom  on  a  cucumber. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  state  of  immaturity  in  man's  youth, 
or  in  anything  susceptible  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

"'Tis  not  on   youth's  smooth    cheek  the  blush  alone, 

which  fades  so  fast, 
But  the  tender  bloom  of  heart  is  gone,  ere  youth  itself 

be  past."  Byron:  Stanzas  for  Music. 

"  .  .  .  to  a  date  within  the  florescence,  or  bloom,  of 
theEgyptianSCmpire,"  —  Gladstone:  Homeric  Synchronism, 
pt.  ii.,  ch.  i.,  p.  165. 

II.  Leather  Manufacture:  A  yellowish,  powdery 
coating  on  tho  surface  of  well-tanned  leather.  It 
may  consist  of  a  deposit  of  surplus  tannin. 

B.  As  adjective:  Having  a  blossom,  or  having  a 
blossom  of  a  particular  character.    [BLOOM-FELL.] 

bloom-fell,  fell-bloom,  and  fell  bloom,  s.  Tho 
Bird's-foot  Trefoil,  Lotus  corniculatus.  (Scotch.) 

"Ling,  deer-hair,  and  bloom-fell,  are  also  scarce,  as  they 
require  a  loose  spongy  soil  for  their  nourishment."  — 
Prize  Ess.  Highl.  Soc.  Scot.,  iii.  524.  (Jamieson.) 

bldom  (2),  a.  [A.  S.  Moma=metal,  amass,  alump.] 

Metallurgy  : 

*1.  Originally:  A  cubical  mass  of  iron  about  two 
foot  long. 

"  Bloom  in  the  iron-works  is  a  four-square  mass  of  iron 
about  two  foot  long."  —  (ilossog.  jYuua. 


blooming 

2.  Next    (plur.) :    Malleable    iron     after    having 
received  two  beatings,  with  an  intermediate  scour- 
ing. 

"  The  blooms  are  heated  in  a  chafery  or  hollow  fire,  and 
then  drawn  out  into  bars  for  various  uses."—  Ayr.  Surv. 
Stirl.,  p.  848.  (Jamieson.) 

3.  Now:  A  loop  or  ball  of  puddled  iron  deprived 
of  its  dross  by  shingling  or  squeezing. 

bloom-book,  s. 

Metal. :  A  hook  or  similarly-shaped  tool  for  hand- 
ling or  moving  about  the  heated  bloom  so  as  to 
place  it  under  the  hammer  or  otherwise  deal  with  it. 

bloom-tongs,  s.  pi.  A  peculiar  kind  of  tongs 
used  for  similar  purposes. 

b!6om,  *b!6me,  *blo -myn  (English),  blilme, 
"bldine,  *bleme  (Scotch),  v.  i.  &  t. 

A.  intransitive : 

1.  Lit.:  To  blossom,  to  come  into  flower,  espe- 
cially of  a  conspicuous  kind. 

"  It  is  a  common  experience,  that  if  you  do  not  pull  off 
some  blossoms  the  first  time  a  tree  bloometh,  it  will  blos- 
som itself  to  death."—  Bacon:  Nat.  History. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  bo  in  a  stato  of  immaturity  ;  to  give  prom- 
ise of,  rather  than  to  have  actually  reached,  full 
development. 

"  The  spring  was  brightening-  and  blooming  into  sum- 
mer."— Macaitlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xxiv. 

(2)  To  shine,  to  gleam. 

"  — And  he  himself  in  broun  sanguine  wele  dicht 
Aboue  his  vncouth  armour  blomand  bricht." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  893,  2.     (Jamieson.') 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  cause  to  blossom. 

"  The  rod  of  Aaron  for  the  house  of  Levi  was  budded, 
and  brought  forth  buds,  and  bloomed  blossoms,  and 
yielded  almonds." — lumbers  xvii.  8. 

2.  Fig. :  To  produce  anything  morally  beautiful 
or  attractive. 

"  Rites  and  customs,  now  superstitious,  when  the 
strength  of  virtuous,  devout  or  charitable  affection 
bloomed  them,  110  man  could  justly  have  condemned  as 
evil."—  Hooker. 

bldom  -a-rjf,  s.    [BLOMARY.] 
bloomed  (Eng.),  *ble-mit  (O.  Scotch),  pa.  par. 
&  a.    [BLOOM,  v.] 

A.  As  past  participle :  In  senses  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  transitive  verb. 

B.  As  adjective .'  Possessed  of  bloom ;  in  bloom. 

"  The  low  and  bloomed  foliage." 
Tennyson:  Recollections  of  the  Arabian  Xfghts. 
bldom -Sr   (1),  s.   &   o.    [Eng.   bloom;  -er.    So 
named  because  of  a  '*  bloom"  on  a  hide  treated  in 
the  way  intimated  in  tho  definition.]    [BLOOM,  s,  & 
a.,  II.] 

bloomer-pit,  s. 

Leather  Manufacture :  A  tan-pit  in  which  hides 
are  subjected  to  the  action  of  strong  ooze.  It  is 
called  also  a  layer.  Pits  containing  a  weaker  solu- 
tion of  the  liquid  are  called  handlers. 

bloom  -§r  (2) ,  s.  &  a.  [Named  after  Mrs.  Bloomer, 
an  American  lady,  the  originator  of  the  style  or 
dross  described  under  No.  l.j 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  dress  for  ladies,  consisting  of  a  short  skirt, 
and  long  loose  drawers  or  trousers  like  those  of  the 
Turks,  gathered  tightly  around  the  ankles.     The 
head-dress  appropriate  to  these  envelopments  is 
considered  to  be  a  broad-brimmod  hat  of  Quakerly 
type. 

2.  One  wearing  such  a  costume. 

B.  As  adjective:  Invented  by  Mrs.  Bloomer,  ns 
"  bloomer  dross." 

fbl6om>e"r-Is,m,  s.    [Eng.  bloomer;  -ism."}    The 
views  of  Mrs.  Bloomer  considered  as  a  system. 
bl6om'-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BLOOM,  r.] 

A.  As  present  participle:  In  senses  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  participial  adjective : 

1.  Lit.  .*  Coming  first  iu  bloom. 

(1)  As  a  flower. 

"  Fresh  blooming  flowers,  to  grace  thy  braided  hair." 
Thomson.-  Seasons;  Spring,  489 

(2)  As  a  plant,  a  branch,  twig,  or  spray. 

"  Hear  how  the  birds,  on  every  bloom  ing  spray, 
With  joyous  music  wake  the  dawning  day !" 

Pope:  Pastorals;  Spring,  23,  24. 

2.  Fig,:  Giving  promise  of  something  greater  or 
more  important  than  he,  she,  or  it  is  now.     Used — 

(1)  Of  a  child,  a  boy,  a  girl,  a  young  man  or  young 
woman,  a  bride,  &c. 

"  'This  blooming  child,' 
Said  the  old  man,  '  is  of  an  age  to  weep 
At  any  grave  or  solemn  spectacle.'  " 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 
"The  blooming  boy  has  ripen'd  into  man." 

Pope;  Hunter's  O'ltjsscij,  bk.  xL,  556. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we,     w6t,     here,     camel,     her,    the*re;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p6t. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     wild,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cfir,     rfile,     full;     try,     Syrian,      ae,     OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw 
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(2)  Of  anything. 

"O  greatly  bless' d  with  every  bluumiiiy  grace!" 

I't/ftf^:  tMyssey. 

C.  .1*  subgtantirr:  The  state  of  appearing  in 
blossom. 

•f  Technically:  An  appearance  resembling  the 
lloom  on  fruit,  which  sometimes  is  seen  on  the  var- 
nish of  paintings  which  have  been  exposed  to  damp. 

"Change  of  color,  cracking  and  blooming." — Tfmbs  tt 
Gullick:  raiutiiitt  f"l>.  Described  i.1859),  P-  2M. 

.Vftal.:  Tlie  process  of  depriving  iron  ore  or 
cast  iron  of  its  dross  by  shingling  or  squeezing. 

bloom  -Ing-ljf ,  adv.  [Eng.  blooming, :-/».]  In  a 
blooming  manner. 

bloom -Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  blooming;  •ness.']  The 
state  of  being  in  a  blooming  condition. 

bldom'-le'ss,  a.  [Eng.  bloom ;  -less.]  Without 
blossoms  or  (lowers. 

"Amid  a  6/wmfe.*.<  myrtle-wood.'* 

slirlli-ii:  Rosalind  and  Helen. 

bloom  -j?,  a.    [Eng.  bluum  :  -)/.] 

1.  Full  of  blooms  j  flowery. 

:'O  nightingale,  that  on  you  bloomy  spray." 

Milton:  Soanet  tu  tile  XiyMixgalr. 

2.  Having  freshness  or  vigor  as  of  youth. 

"The  bloomy  flush  of  life." — Goldsmith. 
bloomy-down,  s.    A  plant,  Dianthus  barbatus. 
*bl6osme,  s.    [BLOSSOM.] 

*bloos-mlng,  pr.par.  [BLO9SOMB.-G.]  (Spenser: 
Shepheard's  Calendar,  v.) 

*blore  (!),«.   [BLADDER.] 

•blore  (2),  s.  [From  Eng.  blare  (q.  v.).  Or  from 
fiacl.  &Ir. blor~ a  loud  noise.]  The  act  of  blowing; 
a  blast,  as  of  wind. 

"  Being  harried  headlong  with  the  southwest  blore, 
In  thousand  pieces  gainst  great  Albion's  shore." 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  838. 

*blbr'-Inge,  *blb'r  -fnge,  pr.  par.&s.  [BLOBVN.] 

As  substantive :  Weeping,  lamentation. 

"  Blorynge  or  wepynge  (blori)tge).  Ploratus,  flettts." — 
frontal.  Part'. 

*blor  -fn,  v.  i.  [From  O.  Dut.  blaren=to  weep.] 
f_BLARE.]  To  weep;  to  lament. 

" Bluryn'  or  wepyn'  (bleren,  P.).  Ploro,  Jleo." — Prompt. 
J'iln: 

*bl6sche,  v.i.    [From  bluscH,  s.  (q.v.)]    To  look. 
"  The  bonk  that  he  blosched  to  and  bode  hym  bisyde." 
i<ir.  Ena.  AIM.  Poems  (ed.  Morris);  Cleanness,  343. 

*blose,  s.  The  same  as  BLAZE  (1),  ».  (q.  v.) 
<£ar.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems,  ed.  Morris,  The  Pearl,91l.) 

*blos  -me,  s.    [BLOSSOM,  s.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 
"blosme,  r.  i.    [BLOSSOM,  «.] 
*blos  -mf,  a.    [BLOSSOMY.]    (Chaucer.) 
bios  s6m,  *bl8s  -some,  *bl5s  -6m,  *blSs  -sfim, 
*blos -seme,     'blosme,    "blostme,     *blosstme, 
*blOOSme,  s.    [A.  S.  bldsma,  blostma:  Dut.  bloesem. 
Cognate  with  Eng.  bloom,  which,  however,  is  of 
Scandinavian  origin,  whereas  blossom  is  Teutonic. 
Compare  also  Or.  blastema  =  a  sprout,  shoot,  or 
sucker ;  increase,  growth.]    [BLASTEMA.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  The  flower  of  a  plant,  especially  when  it 
is  conspicuous  and  beautiful. 

"  Bringing  thee  chosen  plants  and  blossoms  blown 
Among  the  distant  mountains,  flower  and  weed." 
Wordsworth:  Farewell. 

2.  Fig. :  That  which  is  beautiful  and  gives  prom- 
ise of  fruit. 

"  To  his  green  years  your  censure  you  would  suit, 
Not  blast  the  blossom,  but  expect  the  fruit." 

Dryden. 

II.  Technically:' 

Farriery:  A  "peach-colored"  horse;  a  horse 
having  white  hairs  interspersed  with  others  of  a 
.-orri-1  or  bay  color. 

blossom-bearing,  a.  [A.  S.  blostm-bcerende.] 
Bearing  blossoms. 

blossom-bruising,  «.  Bruising  blossoms.  (Used 
of  hall.) 

"  Skin-piercing  volley,  blossom-bruising  hail." 

Cotcper:  The  Task,  bk.  v. 

blos-s&m,  *blos-s6me,  *bl8s -siim,  'blSs  - 
seme,  "blosme,  *bl8s  t-ml-en,  r.  i.  [A.  S.  blost- 
mian;  from  blosma,  blo»tma  =  a  blossom.]  [BLOS- 
SOM, s.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  comp  forth  into  flower,  to  put  forth 
HIINVTS,  to  bloom,  to  blow. 

"That  blusHrmith  er  that  the  fruyt  i-waxe  be." 

Chnticer:  Citntcrlinnj  Tales,  9,336. 

"Although  the  fig  tree  shall  not  blossom,  .  .  ." — 
Ilnbak.  iii.  17. 
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2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  T\>  become  beautiful,  or  to  be  beautiful. 
"Blossomed  the  lovely  stars  the  forget-me-nots  of  the 

angels."  Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  3. 

(2)  To  give  promise  of  fruit  or  of  development. 

"  Blossomed  the  opening  spring,  and  the  notes  of  the 

robin  and  blue-bird 

Sounded  sweet  upon   the    wold,   and  in  wood;  yet 
Gabriel  came  not." 

Longfellow:   Erangelinet  ii.  4. 

blos'-s6med,  *blosmed,  pret.  ofv  &a.  [BLOS- 
SOM.] 

1.  Preterite  of  verb :  To  blossom. 

2.  Participial    adj. :    In    bloom,    covered    with 
flowers,  in  flower. 

''Where  the  breeze  blows  from  yon  extended  field 
Of  blossom*  d  beans."        Thomson:  Seasons;  Spring. 

bios  -s6m  Ifig,  *bl6s'-sum-m?nge,  *b!6os  - 
mlftg,  *blos  -m^nge,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [BLOSSOM.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  participial  adj. :  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 
"With  greene  leaves,  the  bushes  with  bloosming  buds." 

Spenser:  Shepheard's  Calendar,  v. 

"Is  white  with  blossoming  cherry-treee,   as    if    just 
covered  with  lightest  snow." 

Longfellow:  The  Golden  Legend,  iv. 

"...    melt  their  sweets 
On  blossoming  Cajsar." 

Shakesp,;  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  10. 

C.  As  substantive ; 

1.  Lit.:  The  state  of  coming  forth  in  flower. 

" Blosmynge,  blossummynge.  Frondositas," — Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  Fig. :  The  state  of  giving  promise  of  further 
and  fruitful  development. 

"She  lifts  her  head  for  endless  spring, 

For  everlasting  blossoming." 
Wordsworth:  Song,  At  the  Feast  of  Brougham  Castle. 

bl6s -sbm-less,  a.  [Eng. blossom;  and  suff . -/ess.] 
Without  blossoms. 

bios  -s&m-f ,  *blSs'-sem-f ,  *t>los  ~mft  *blos '- 
ml,  a.  [Eng.  blossom;  -y.]  Full  of  blossoms.  (Lit. 
dtftg.) 

"  A  blossemy  tre  is  neither  drye  ne  deed." 

Chaucer.-  Canterbury  Tales,  9,337. 

bl6t,  *bl5t-tln,  *blot -tf  n,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Not  in 
A.  S.,  in  which  bl6t  is=a  sacrifice.  In  Icel.  blettr= 
a  spot,  stain;  Dan.  plette=to  spot,  to  stain.] 

[BLOT,  8.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  Purposely  or  by  inadvertence  to  allow  a 
spot  of  ink  or  a  similar  fluid  to  fall  on  paper,  or  on 
any  substance  capable  of  being  defiled ;  to  blur,  to 
stain. 

"  Here  are  a  few  of  the  unpleasant'st  words 
That  ever  blotted  paper!" 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

2,  Figuratively: 

(1)  With  a  material  thing  for  the  object  : 

(a)  Of  paper,    dtc. :  To    obliterate,    efface ;    to 
erase. 

"  Blottyn'  hok  vs.     Oblitero." — Prompt.  Part: 

(b)  Of  anything  lustrous:  To  darken. 

"  He  sung  how  earth  blots  the  moon's  gilded  wane." 

Cowper. 

(c)  Of  anything  symmetrical,  beautiful,  or  both: 
To  disfigure. 

"Unknit  that  threat'ning,  unkind  brow; 
It  blots  thy  beauty,    ..." 

Shakesp.  •  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  2. 

(2)  With  an  immaterial  thing  for  the  object :  To 
sully ;  to  produce  a  stain  of  fault,  sin  or  crime  upon 
the  moral  nature,  or  of  disgrace  upon  the  repu- 
tation. 

"  Blot  not  thy  innocence  with  guiltless  blood." 

Howe. 

B.  Intrans.  (formed  by  the  omission  of  the  object- 
ive) :  To  let  ink  or  anything  similar  fall  upon  paper, 
&c.     (Lit.  dt  Jig.) 

"Heads  overfull  of  matter,  be  like  pens  overfull  of  ink, 
which  will  sooner  blot  than  make  any  fair  letter."— 
Axchtun. 

C.  As  part  of  a  compound.  Toblotout:  To  efface, 
to  erase. 

1.  Lit.:  Of  things  written. 

"...  while  he  writes  in  constraint,  perpetually 
softening,  correcting,  or  blotting  out  expressions."— Swift. 

2.  Fig.:  Of  anything. 

"...  that  I  may  destroy  them,  and  blot  out  their 
name  from  under  heaven." — Deuteronomy  ii.  14. 

IT  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to  blot  out, 
expunge,  rase  or  erase,  efface,  cancel,  and  obliterate: 
''All  these  terms  obviously  refer  to  characters  that 
are  impressed  on  bodies  ;  the  first  three  apply  in  tho 
proper  sense  only  to  that  which  is  written  with  the 
hand,  and  bespeak  the  manner  in  which  the  action 
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is  performed.  Letters  are  blotted  mrt,  so  that  they 
cannot  be  seen  again;  they  are  expunged,  so  as  to 
signify  that  they  cannot  stand  for  anything;  they 
are  erased,  so  that  tho  space  may  be  re-occupied 
with  writing.  The  last  three  are  extended  in  their 
application  to  other  characters  formed  on  other 
substances :  efface  is  general,  and  does  not  designate 
either  the  manner  or  the  object;  inscriptions  on 
stone  may  be  effaced,  which  are  rubbed  off  soasnot 
to  be  visible.  Cancel  is  principally  confined  to 
written  or  printed  characters ;  they  are  canceled 
by  striking  through  them  with  the  pen;  in  thi? 
manner,  leaves  or  pages  of  a  book  are  canceled 
which  are  no  longer  to  be  reckoned.  Obliterate  is 
said  of  all  characters,  but  without  defining  the  mode 
in  which  they  are  put  out;  letters  are  obliterated 
which  are  in  any  way  made  illegible.  Efface  applies 
to  images, or  the  representations  ol  things;  hi  this 
manner  the  likeness  of  a  person  may  beejfaced  from 
a  statue.  Cancel  respects  the  subject  which  is 
written  or  printedj  obliterate  respects  the  single 
letters  which  constitute  words.  Efface  is  the  con- 
sequence of  some  direct  action  on  the  thing  which 
is  effaced;  in  this  manner  writing  maybe  effaced 
from  a  wall  by  the  action  of  the  elements.  Cancel 
is  the  act  of  a  person,  and  always  the  fruit  of 
design.  Obliterate  is  the  fruit  of  accident  and  cir- 
cumstances in  general ;  time  itself  may  obliterate 
characters  on  a  wall  or  on  paper."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

blot  (1),  *blott,  *bl6tte,  s.    [Icel.  blettr;  Dan. 
plet=&  spot,  blot,  stain,  speckle,  flaw,  freckle.] 
I.  That  which  blots  or  causes  an  erasure. 

1.  That  which  blots. 

(1)  Lit.:  A  spot  or  stain  of  ink  or  any  similar 
fluid  on  paper  or  other  substance  capable  of  being 
blurred. 

"  Blutte  vpon  a  boke.    Oblitum,  C.  F."— Prompt.  Parv. 

(2)  Figuratively : 

(a)  A  spot  or  stain  upon  the  moral  nature,  or 
upon  the  reputation ;  a  blemish,  disgrace, 

"A  He  is  a  foul  blot  in  a  man,  yet  it  is  continually  in 
the  mouth  of  the  untaught." — Ecclesiasticus  xx.  24. 

(6)  Censure,  reproach;  attack  on  one's  reputa- 
tion. 

"He  that  reproveth  a  scorner  getteth  to  himself  shame; 
and  he  that  rebuketh  a  wicked  man  getteth  himself  a 
blot." — Proverbs  ii.  7. 

2.  That  which  causes  an  erasure  or  obliteration 
of    something   written,   printed  or   otherwise   in- 
scribed.   (Lit.  &  fig.) 

II.  The  act  of  blotting ;  the  state  of  being  blotted. 
"A  disappointed  hope,  a  blot  of  honor,  a  stain  of  con- 
science, an  unfortunate  love,  will  serve  the  turn." — Tern- 
pie. 

"  Let  flames  on  your  unlucky  papers  prey, 
Your  wars,  your  loves,  your  praises,  oe  forgot, 
And  make  of  all  an  universal  6fof." 

Dryden:  Juvenal. 

blfit  (2),  «.  [From  Dan.  blot;  Sw.  blott;  Uut. 
bloot=b&Ta,  naked.] 

Backgammon :  An  exposed  piece,  a  single  "  man  " 
lying  open  to  be  taken  up. 

To  hit  a  blot:  To  take  advantage  of  the  error 
committed  in  exposing  the  "man;"  to  carry  tho 
"man"  off. 

"He  is  too  great  a  master  of  his  art,  to  make  a  blot 
which  may  so  easily  be  hit." — Dryden:  Ded.  prefixed  tit 
MneiA. 

blot?!!,  *blatf  he,  v.  t.  [Formed  from  Eng.  black, 
v.=to  blacken,  in  the  same  way  as  bleach  is  from 
bleak.  (Skeat.)]  To  affect  with  tumors,  rays,  pus- 
tules, scabs,  or  anything  similar. 

"If  no  man  can  like  to  be  smutted  and  blotched  in  his 
face,  let  us  learn  much  more  to  detest  the  spots  and  blots 
of  the  soul." — Harmar:  Trans,  of  Beza's  Sermons,  p.  195. 

blotgh,  s.    [From  blotch,  v.    (Sfceat.)] 

1.  Gen. :  A  blot  of  any  kind,  as  a  blotch  of  ink. 

2.  Spec. :  A  tumor,  a  large  pustule,  a  boil,  a  blain 
upon  the  skin. 

"  Meantime  foul  scurf  and  blotches  him  defile, 
And   (loirs,  where'er  he  went,  still  barked  all   the 
while."  Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  77. 

bl6t?lied,  *blat9hed,  pa. par.  &  a.   [BLOTCH, ».] 

1.  Ordinary  Language.    (See  the  verb.) 

"  The  sick  man's  gown  is  only  now  in  price, 
To  give  their  blotch'd  and  blister'd  bodies  ease." 
Drayton:  Moses;  his  liirth  and  Miracles,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Bof.,  ZoOI.,  rfr.  .•  Having  the  color  disposed  in 
broad,  irregular  patches. 

bl5t9ll-Ing,  pr.  par.    [BLOTCH,  r.] 
blfitf h'-y, a.  [Eng.  blotch;-y.]  Having  blotches; 
full  of  blotches. 

'blote,  a.    [O.  Icel.  blautr.]    Soft. 
"  Blote  hides  of  selenth  beslis." — Reliq.  Antiq.,  ii.  176. 
*blote,  r.  t.    [BLOAT,  v.]    To  dry,  as  herrings. 
*blo  -ted,  pa.  par.    [BLOTE,  ».] 
*blo  -ting, pr.par.    [BLOTE,  r.] 


boil,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     ghin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenopnon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -lion,      -§lon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     <tc.  =  bel,     del. 
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blot  -ted,  "blot  -tyd,  *blot   t?n,  iia.  par.  &  a. 
[BLOT,  r.  t.] 

"  III  nil, 1,1,  P.    Oblitteratus."— Prompt.  Parv. 
"  And  all  true  lovers  with  dishonor  blotten." 

Spenser:  Fairy  Queen,  IV.  i.  51. 
blSt  -tSr,  «.    [From  blot,  v.,  and  suff.  -er.] 
1.  Gen. :  One  who  blots  or  defiles. 
"  Thou  tookest  the  blotting  of  Thine  image  in  Paradise 


as  a  blemish  to  Thyself;  and  Thou  saidst  to  the  blotter, 
Because  thou  hast  done  it,  on  thy  belly  shalt  thou  creep." 
— Abp.  Harsnet,  Serm.  with  Stuarfs  Serm.,  1656,  p.  I3L 

2.  That  which  does  so.  Specially,  a  device  for 
absorbing  the  superfluous  ink  from  paper  after 
writing.  The  blotter  may  be  merely  a  thin  book 
interleaved  with  bibulous  paper,  or  a  pad  or  cush- 
ion covered  with  blotting-paper,  and  having  a 
handle,  being  used  after  the  manner  of  a  stamp. 
Another  form  consists  of  a  roller  covered  with  suc- 
cessive layers  of  blotting-paper,  and  revolving  on 
an  axis,  a  handle  being  attached  for  convenient 
use.  The  layers  of  paper  may  be  removed  as  they 
become  soiled,  and  fresh  paper  substituted. 

blot'-tlng,  *bl8t -tffige,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  e. 
[BLOT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial 
adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  blurring  or  disfiguring  anything; 
that  which  does  so. 

"The  most  accurate  pencils  were  but  blottfngs,  which 
presumed  to  mend  Zeuzis'  or  Apelles'  works,"— Bp.  Taylor: 
Artif.  Handsomeness,  p.  35. 

2.  The  act  of  effacing  anything  by  blackening  it 
over,  erasing  it,  or  in  any  other  way. 

"  Blottynge.    Oblitteracio." — Prompt.  Parr. 

blotting-pad,  s.  An  instrument  consisting  of  a 
few  sheets  of  blotting-paper  on  the  writing-table  or 
desk,  to  form  a  soft  bed  for  the  writing-paper,  and 
to  serve  as  a  blotter. 

blotting-paper,  s.  A  thick,  bibulous;  unsized 
paper,  used  to  imbibe  superfluous  ink  from  undried 
manuscripts.  A  coarse  variety  is  used  in  culinary 
processes  to  imbibe  superfluous  fat  or  oil. 

blot  -tlng-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  blotting;  -Zy.]  By  the 
process  of  blottmgi 

*blOUgh'-ty,  a.  [From  bloated  (?).]  Puffy,  swelled 
out,  thick. 

"  One  dash  of  a  penne  might  thus  justly  answer  the  most 
part  of  his  bloughtie  volume." — Bp.  Hall:  Honor  of  the 
Married  Clergy,  b.  i.,  s.  2. 

*bloure,  *blowre,  *.  [Cognate  with  bladder. 
Cf.  Dut.  friaar.]  A  pustule,  swelling. 

"Where  thay  byte  thay  make  grete  blow  re.  "—Townley 
Myst.,  p.  62. 

blouse,  *blows,e,  *.  [Fr.  blouse,  blaud;  O.  Fr. 
bliaus,  bliaut;  Prov.  blizaut,  bliaut,  foJia/=upper 
clothing;  Sp.  brial;  L.  Lat.  bliaudus,  blialdus, 
&Z*tms=akind  of  dress  of  Oriental  origin.  Mahn 
suggests  comparison  with  Pers.  baliad=a  garment, 
a  simple  cloth.]  A  name  given  a  light,  loose  gar- 
ment originally  worn  by  French  workmen,  but  now 
applied  to  any  loose-fitting  waist,  jacket  or  shirt. 

*bloust,  v.  i.  [Apparently  the  same  as  BLAST,  v. 
(q.  v.)  (Scotch.)]  To  boast. 

*blOUt,  a.  [Dan.  blot;  Sw.blott;  Dut.  Woo?=bare, 
naked.]    Bare ;  naked.    (Lit.  &  fig.)     (Scotch.) 
"Woddis,  forest  is,  with  naket  bewis  bl»nt, 
Stnde  stripit  of  thare  wede  in  euery  hout." 

Douglas:   Virgil,  201,  15.     (Jamieson.) 

*blout,  s.    [Sw.  &Jdf=soft,  yielding,  pulpy.] 

1.  The  sudden  breaking  of  a  storm. 

"  — Vernal  win's,  wi*  bitter  blout, 
Out  owre  our  chimlas  blaw." 

Tarras:  Poems,  p.  63. 

If  "Ablaut  of  foul  weather:"  A  sudden  fall  of 
rain,  snow,  or  hail,  accompanied  with  wind. 

2.  A    sudden   eruption   of    a    liquid   substance 
accompanied  with  noise.    (Jamieson.) 

*bloute,  a.   [BLEAT,  a.] 

blow  (i),  *b!6we  (1),  *bl6w'-Sn  (i),  *blow'-yn, 
*blaue,  *blawe,  *blau'-wen,  *bla -wen  (Eng.), 
blaw  (Scotch)  (pret.  blew,  *bleu,  *blu,  *bleou, 
*bleow;  pa.  par.  lilt  urn,  *blauwen,  *blawen),v.  i.&  t. 
[A.  S.  bldwan,  pret.  bleow,  pa.  par.  bldtcen=to  blow, 
to  breathe ;  (N.  H.)  Ger.  bldhen=zto  blow  up,  to 
swell ;  O.  H,  Ger.  blahan,  plajan.  Compare  Lat. 
,#0= to  blow.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.    Of  air: 

(I)  To  bo  in  motion,  so  as  to  produce  a  strong  or 
a  gentle  breeze  of  wind. 

"...    and  the  winds  blew,    .    .    ."— Matthew  vii.  27. 

^i"  In  this  sense  sometimes  impersonally. 

"It  blew  a  terrible  tempest  at  sea  once,  and  there  was 
one  seaman  praying." — L'  Estrange. 
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(2)  To  pant,  to  puff ;  to  be  out  of  breath. 
"Here's  Mrs.  Page  at  the  door,  sweating  and  blowing, 

and  looking  wildly."— Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
Hi.  3. 

(3)  To  sound,  to  give  forth  musioal  notes.    Used— 

(a)  Of  the  performer  on  a  wind  instrument. 

"  But  when  the  congregation  is  to  be  gathered  together, 
ye  shall  blow,  but  ye  shall  not  sound  an  alarm."— Xumbers 
x.  7. 

(b)  Of  the  instrument  itself. 

"And  brightened  UK  the  trumpet  blew." 

Scott.  Rokeby,  iv.  14. 

2.  Fig.:  To  boast.  [See  also  C.  III.  To  blow  hot 
and  coid.] 

"That  owte  of  tyme  bostus  and  blawes."— Avowynge  of 
K.  Arthur,  Bt.  23. 

B.  Transitive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
(i)  Literally: 

1.  To  direct  the  breath  or  any  other  current  of 
air  against  a  person  or  thing. 

(1)  The  agent  in  doing  so  being  directly  or  indi- 
rectly man: 

(a)  To  use  the  breath,  a  pair  of  bellows,  a  blow- 
pipe or  any  other  instrument  or  appliance  for 
directing  a  current  of  air  into  or  against  anything, 
either  to  remove  it  (as  in  example),  or  to  fill  it  with 
air,  as  in  an  organ,  or  to  produce  fiercer  combustion 
in  a  flame. 

"  .    .    .    as  I  blow  this  feather  from  my  face." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iii.  L 
(6)  To  warm  by  breathing  upon,  or  to  cool  by 
directing  a  current  of  colder  air  upon. 
"  When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall, 

And  Dick,  the  shepherd,  blows  his  nail." 
Shakesp.-  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2.     (Song.) 

(c)  To  inflate;  to  cause  to  take  a  balloon-like 
form  by  means  of  the  breath.    (Often  followed  by 
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')  To  sound  a  wind  instrument  of  music. 
"If,  when  he  eeeth  the  sword  come  upon  the  land,  he 
blow  the  trumpet."— Ezekiel  xxxiii.  3. 

(2)  The  agent  indoing  so  being  natural  law,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  man, 

"  What  happy  gale  blows  you  to  Padua?" 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i*  2. 

2.  To  put  out  of  breath ;  to  cause  to  bo  short  of 
breath;  to  make  to  pant.    (Used  chiefly  with  a 
horse  or  horses  for  the  objective.)    [Generally  in 
the  p_?'  Par.  blown  (q.  v.).] 

3.  To  boast. 

"  The  pomp  oft  the  prid  forth  schawis, 
Or  ellis  the  gret  boist  that  it  blawis." 

Harbour:  Bruce,  iii.  349. 

(ii)  Abnormally:  To  depositupon.  (Used of  eggs 
laid  by  flesh-flies.)  Johnson  can  see  no  connection 
between  this  and  the  former  meanings.  din  the 
connection  be  that  the  deposition  of  the  eggs  often 
causes  a  tumor,  inflation  or  balloon-like  swelling  on 
the  skin?  [B.,  1. 1.  (1)  (c).]  Or  should  this  significa- 
tion bo  transferred  to  blow  (2),  v.  (q.  v.)7 

"  I  would  no  more  endnre 
This  wooden  slavery,  than  I  would  puffer 
The  flesh-fly  blow  my  mouth." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  1. 

(iii)  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  spread  as  a  report ;  to  blaze,  to  blazon. 
"  So  gentle  of  condition  was  he  known, 
That  through  the  court  his  courtesy  was  blown." 

Dryden:  Pulamon  and  Arcite,  i.  5U3,  594. 
*2.  To  make  known,  to  betray. 

"  I  must  not  be  seen  anywhere  among  my  old  acquaint- 
ance, for  I  am  blown." — History  of  Colonel  Jack  (1723). 
(tfares.) 

3.  To  inflate,  as  ambition.    [BLOWN.] 

II.  Technically.  [See  example  under  blown,  as 
particip.  adj.] 

1.  Glass  Manufacture :  To  cause  glass  to  take  cer- 
tain definite  forms  by  blowing  through  it  when  in  a 
soft  state  through  the  operation  of  heat. 

2.  Metal.:  To  create  an  artificial  draughtof  air  by 
pressure.    [  BLO  WE  R.  ] 

3.  Among  some  butchers:  To    swell    and    inflate 
veal. 

C.  In  special  compounds  and  phrases: 

I.  To  bloio  atcay:  So  to  blow  as  to  cause  the 
removal  of  the  object  thus  treated.    (Lit.  &  fig.) 

II.  To  blow  down:  So  to  blow  that  the  object  thus 
treated  falls  down. 

III.  To  blow  hot  and  cold:  Atone  time  to  advocate 
an  opinion  or  a  measure  with  hot  zeal,  and  soon  after 
spealc  of  it  with  cold  indifference,  the  motive  impel- 
ling to  action  being  self-interest,  and  not  mental 
conviction. 

"Says  the  satyr,  if  you  have  gotten  a  trick  of  fiintrftm 
hot  uttd  cold  out  of  the  same  mouth,  I've  e'en  done  with 
ye." — L' Estrange. 
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IV.  To  blow  off: 

1,  Lit.:  So  to  blow  that  the  object  thus  treated 
loses  the  hold  which  it  had  on  something  elsf . 

2.  Fig.:  Tocastoff  belief  in  or  responsibility  fin. 
"These  primitive  heirs  of  the  Christian  church  could* 

not  so  easily  blow  off  the  doctrine."—  Sout ft. 

V.  To  blow  out: 

1.  Lit. :  To  extinguish  a  fire  or  light  by  the  opera- 
tion of  wind  or  the  breath  directed  against  it. 

"As  when  a  lamp  is  blown  out  by  a  gust  of  wind  at  a 
casement.  Longfellow:  Evangeline,  ii.  5. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(a)  Of  light  or  flame :  To  appear  to  extinguish  by 
air  directed  against  anything,  while  really  this  i?- 
done  in  another  way. 

"  Moon  slip  behind  some  cloud,  some  tempest  rise, 
And  blow  out  all  the  stars  that  light  the  siies." 

Dry' '  u. 

(b)  Of  anything:  To  extinguish,  to  make  to  cease- 
"  And  now  'tis  far  too  huge  to  be  blown  out." 

Shakesp. ;  King  John,  v.  2. 

VI.  To  blow  over,  v.  t,  &  i. : 

1.  Transitive: 

(a)  Lit.  Of  storm-clouds :  To  blow  the  storm  from 
the  region  described  to  another  one.  (Used  whether 
the  district  where  the  person  using  the  expression. 
"  blow  over,"  at  the  time  wholly  escapes,  or  i »  only 
temporarily  subjected  to  the  tempest.) 

"  When  the  storm  is  blown  over, 

How  blest  is  the  swain."         Granvilte. 

(b)  Fig.:  To  pass  away.    (Used  of  a  trial,  a  dis- 
turbance, sorrow,  &c.) 

"  But  those  clouds  being  now  happily  blown  over,  and 
our  sun  clearly  shining  out  again,  I  have  recovered  the 
relapse. ' ' — Detiham. 

2.  Intrans. :  In  a  similar  sense  to  the  verb  transi- 
tive.   [BLOW-OVEK,  «.] 

"Storms,  though  they  blow  over  divers  times,  yet  may 
fall  at  last." — Bacon:  Essays. 

VII.  To  bloic  upt  v.  t.  &  i. : 

1.  Transitive: 

(1)  To  inflate;  to  render  turgid. 

(a)  Lit. :  To  inflate  as  a  bladder. 

"  Before  we  had  exhausted  the  receiver,  the  bladder 
appeared  as  full  as  if  blown  up  with  a  quill." — Boyle. 

(b)  Fig.:  To  render  the  mind  swelled,  inflated* 
turgid,  or  puffed  up,  or  conceited  by  means  of 
imagined  divine  afflatus,  by  flattery,  &c. 

"  Blown  up  with  the  conceit  of  his  merit." — B  '••"!!. 

(2)  To  kindle  by  blowing.    Used- 
la)  Lit.:  Of  fire. 

(6)  Fig. :  Of  strife,  war,  &c. 
"  His  presence  soon  blows  up  the  kindling  fight." 
Dryden:  Annus  Jfirabilis, nii. 

(3)  To  break  and  scatter  in  different  directions  by 
the  action  of  ignited  gunpowder  or   some   other 
explosive. 

(a)  Lit. :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"  Their  chief  blown  up  in  air,  not  waves  eipirM. 
To  which  hie  pride  presum'd  to  give  the  law." 

Dryden. 

(b)  Fig.:  To  scold;  to  censure  severely.    (Co/to- 
guial  andvulgar.) 

2.  Intrans.:  To  explode,  to  fly  in  fragments  into- 
the  air  through   the   operation  of  gunpowder  or 
some  other  explosive. 

"On  the  next  day,  some  of  the  enemy's  magazines  bleu? 
up." — Tatler. 

VIII.  To  blow  upon: 

1.  Lit. :  To  direct  a  stream  of  air  against. 

*'.  .  .  like  dull  embers  suddenly  bloien  upon,.  .  .'* 
— Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science,  3d  ed.,  x.  282. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  reduce   or    diminish    in    amount   by  t  he- 
operation  of  the  Divine  displeasure. 

"Ye  looked  for  much,  and  lo,  it  came  to  little;  and 
when  ye  brought  it  home,  I  did  blow  upon  it." — Hag.  i.  y. 

(2)  To  render  stale ;  to  discredit.    [B.,  I.  iii.  2.] 
".    .    .    till  the  plot  had  been  blnien  upon  and  till 

juries  had  become  incredulous." — Macaulay:    Hist.   Ettg., 
ch.  iv. 

blow  (2),  *blowe  (2),  *blow-en  (2),  r.  f.  [A.  S. 
bldtcan,  gebldwan  =  to  blow,  bloom,  blossom,  or 
flourish;  O.  S.  blojan;  Dut.  bloefjen  —  to  bloom,  to 
blossom;  (N.  H.)  Ger.  bluhen;  M.  H,  Ger.  blu»nt 
bluen,  bluejen;  O.  H.  Ger.  pluon,pluohan,pluojun  ; 
Lat.  floreo=to  blossom,  to  come  into  flower;  Or. 
bluo—to  bubble :  phleo—to  gush.  Cognate  also  with 
Lat./oZfttm,  and  Gr.phyUon=&  leaf.]  [ FOLIATE  I 

1.  Lit. :  To  come  into  blossom. 

"  I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Xight's  Dream,  ii.  2. 

2.  Fig.:  To  bloom,  to  flourish,  to  come  to  the- 
maximum  of  beauty  at  which  the  person  or  thing  is 
susceptible  in  the  course  of  development. 

"This  royal  fair 

Snail,  when  the  blossom  of  her  beauty's  blown, 
See  her  great  brother  on  the  British  throne." 

Waller. 
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blow  U  i,  ft'  &8-    [From  blow,  v.  i.] 

A.  As  adjective  (chiefly  in  compos.) : 

1.  Through  which  blowing  takes  place.    [BLOW- 
HOLE. BLOW-VALVE,  &c.] 

2.  Inflated,  or  by  means  of  which  inflation,  swell- 
ing, or  tumor  takes  place.     [BLOWBALL,    BLOW- 
FLY.] 

B.  As  substantive.    [This  may  possibly  be  from 
i'/oi'-  i  J),  v.,  in  place  of  blow  (1),  v.] 

1.  Chiefly  in  the  plur.:    The  eggs  or  larvee  of  a 
flesh-fly  .so  often  .seen  in  decaying  carcasses. 

"I  mnrh  fear,  lest  with  the  blows  of  flies 
His  brass-inflicted  wounds  are  filled." 

Chapman;  Iliad. 

2.  The  breathing  or  spouting  of  a  whale. 

3.  The  state  or  condition  of   blossoming;    as,  a 
tree  in  full  blow. 

blow-ball,  s.    [BLOWBALL.] 

blow- fly,*.  The  name  popularly  given  to  such 
two-winged  flies  as  deposit  eggs  in  the  flesh  of  ani- 
mals, thus  making  tumors  arise.  Several  species  of 
musca  do  this,  so  do  breeze-flies,  &c.  [BREEZE-FLY, 
MCSCA.] 

blow-gun,  s.  A  gun  for  blowing  arrows  instead 
of  impelling  them  by  a  bowstring.  It  is  in  use 
among  the  Barbados  Indians  of  Brazil  and  the  Ma- 
lays of  the  Eastern  Archipelago;  the  latter  race  of 
men  call  it  sumpitan. 

blow-hole,  s.    A  hole  for  blowing  through. 

Blow-holes  of  a  whale:  Two  apertures  on  the  top 
of  the  head  in  the  more  typical  Cetacea,  but  really 
constituting  the  nostrils,  through  which  air  and 
water  are  blown  to  a  considerable  height. 

blow-milk,  s.  Milk  from  which  cream  has  been 
blown.  (Ogilvie.) 

blow-off,  a.  Pertaining  to  that  by  which  steam 
or  anything  else  passes  out  with  more  or  less  noise. 

Blow-off  Cock.  Steam-engine :  A  faucet  in  a  steam- 
boiler  for  allowing  a  quantity  of  water  to  escape,  to 
rid  the  boiler  of  mud ;  or,  in  marine  engines,  to  rid 
it  of  a  strong  solution  of  salt. 

Blow-off  Pipe.  Steam-engine:  A  pipe  at  the  lower 
part  of  a  steam-boiler  by  which  at  intervals  sedi- 
ment is  driven  out. 

blow-out,  s.  A  vulgar  expression  for  a  dancing 
party,  festivity  of  any  Kind,  or  a  hearty  meal. 

blow-over,  s. 

Glass  Manufacture : An  arrangement  in  blowing 
glass  bottles  or  jars  in  molds  in  which  the  surplus 
glass  is  collected  in  a  chamber  above  the  lip  of  the 
vessel  with  but  a  thin  connecting  portion,  so  that 
the  surplus  is  readily  broken  off  without  danger  to 
the  vessel  itself.  (Knight.) 

blow-through,  a.  Designed  for  allowing  steam 
to  pass  through  with  noise. 

Blow-through  Valve.  Steam-engine:  Ayalvecom- 
mandingthe  opening  through  which  boiler-steam 
is  admitted  to  a  condensing  steam-engine  to  blow 
through  and  expel  air  and  condensed  water,  which 
depart  through  the  way  of  the  suif ting-valve.  It  is 
the  first  operation  in  starting  an  engine  of  this 
character,  the  condenser  being  then  brought  into 
operation  to  condense  the  vaporous  contents  of  the 
cylinder  and  make  the  first  stroke.  (Knight.) 

blow- tube,  s. 

1.  The  hollow  iron  rod  used  by  glass-makers  to 
gather  "metal"  (melted  glass)  from  the  pots,  to 
blow  and  form  it  into  the  desired  shape ;  a  pontil. 

2.  A  tube  through  which  arrows  are  driven  by  the 
breath.    [BLOW-GUN.] 

blow-up,  a.  Designed  for  allowing  steam  to 
blow  up  into. 

Blow-up  Pan.  Sugar  machinery :  A  pan  used  in 
dissolving  raw  sugar  preparatory  to  the  process  of 
refining.  Steam  is  introduced  by  means  of  pipes 
coiled  round  within  the  vessels  to  dissolve  the 
sugar,  which  thence  becomes  a  dark,  thick,  viscous 
liquid ;  a  small  portion  of  lime-water  is  admitted  to 
the  sugar,  and  constant  stirring  with  long  slender 
rods  assists  the  process  of  liquefaction.  The  blow- 
up pans  are  generally  rectangular,  six  or  seven  feet 
long,  three  or  four  feet  wide,  and  three  feet  deep, 
with  perforated  copper  pipes  near  the  bottom, 
through  the  holes  of  which  steam  is  blown  into  the 
sugar.  (Knight.) 

blow- valve,  s. 

Steam-engine :  The  valve  by  which  the  air  expelled 
from  the  cylinder  escapes  from  the  condenser  on  the 
downward  stroke  of  the  piston  when  a  steam-engine 
is  first  set  in  motion ;  the  snifting-valve. 

blow  (2),  s.     [From  Eng.  blow  (2),  v.     In  Ger. 
blilthe,  bliite.']    A  blossom. 
*"  In  blow:  In  flower,  in  blossom. 

"The  pineapples,  in  triple  row, 
Were  basking  hot,  and  all  m  blow." 

Cowper:  The  Pineapple  and  the  Bee. 
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b!6w  (3),  *blowe,  s.  {O.  Dut.  blauwe^A  blow; 
(N.  H.)  Ger.  WrirrM,  b?awn  =  to  boat ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
bliuii-.-n  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  bliwan,  pliuwan ;  Mceso-Goth. 
bliggvan=to  kill,  to  murder.  Skeat  considers  it 
cognate  with  Lat.  Jfiffo=to  strike  or  strike  down, 
and  Jtagellum  =  a  whip,  a  scourge.  Compare  also 
Lat.p/aya;  Gr.  plegc=a  blow,  a  stroke.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 
jl)  A  stroke. 

(a)  Gen. :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"  Hee  [Sir  J.  Gates]  .  .  .  then  refusing  the  kerchiefe 
layde  downe  his  head,  which  was  stricken  off  at  three 
blowes.''—  Stowe:  Queen  Mary,  an.  1553. 

(6)  Spec. :  A  fatal  stroke ;  a  stroke  causing  death. 
"  Assuage  your  thirst  of  blood,  and  strike  the  blow." 

Dryden. 

(2)  A  series  of  strokes,   fighting,   war,    assault; 
resistance  by  force  of  arms. 

"...  and  that  a  vigorous  blow  might  win  it  [Han- 
no's  camp]  with  all  its  spoil."— A  mold:  Hist.  Rome,  vol. 
iii.,  ch.  xliv.,  p.  227. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Anything  which  strikes  the  senses  or  the  mind 
suddenly  and  calamitously,  as  reproachful  lan- 
guage, sad  intelligence,  bereavement,  loss  of  prop- 
erty, &c. 

"  A  most  poor  man,  made  tame  to  fortune's  Wows." 
Shakesp.    King  Lear,  iv. 

t(2)  Sickness  or  other  suffering  divinely  sent  on 
one,  even  when  there  is  no  suddenness  in  the  visita- 
tion. 

"Remove  thy  stroke  away  from  me:  I  am  consumed  by 
the  blow  of  thine  hand." — Psalm  mix.  10. 

(3)  A  stroke  struck  by  the  voice,  the  pen,  or  any- 
thing similar. 

"  A  woman's  tongue, 

That  gives  not  half  BO  great  a  blow  to  th*  ear, 
As  will  a  chestnut: 

Sftakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

tf  Special  phrases : 

(1)  At  a  blow:  As  the  result  of  one  defeat;  all  in 
a  moment. 

"  Every  year  they  gain  a  victory  and  a  town,  but  if  they 
are  once  defeated,  they  lose  a  province  at  a  blow." — Dry- 
den, 

(2)  To  come  to  bloirs : 

(a)  Of  individuals :  To  pass  from  angry  disputa- 
tion to  the  use  of  the  fists. 

(6)  Of  nations:  To  cease  diplomatic  negotiation 
and  send  armies  to  fight. 

t(3)  To  go  to  blows:  Essentially  the  same  as  to 
come  to  bloies.  No.  (2). 

"  .  .  .  to  prevent  the  House  of  B  runs  wick- Wolf en- 
biittel  from  going  to  blows  with  the  House  of  Brunswick- 
liunenburg." — Macauhnj;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

If  Precise  signification  of  blow:  Crabb  thus  dis- 
tinguishes between  blow  and  stroke:  "Blow  is 
used  abstractedly  to  denote  the  effect  of  violence; 
stroke  is  employed  relatively  to  the  person  produc- 
ing that  effect.  A  bloivmay  be  received  by  careless- 
ness of  the  receiver,  or  by  a  pure  accident ;  but 
strokes  are  dealt  out  according  to  the  design  of  the 
giver.  Children  are  always  in  the  way  of  getting 
bloivs  in  the  course  of  their  play,  and  of  receiving 
strokes  by  way  of  chastisement.  A  blow  may  be 
given  with  the  hand  or  with  any  flat  substance;  a 
stroke  is  rather  a  long-drawn  blow,  given  with  a 
long  instrument  like  a  stick.  Blows  may  be  given 
with  the  flat  part  of  a  sword,  and  strokes  with  a 
stick.  Blow  is  seldom  used  but  in  the  proper 
sense ;  stroke  sometimes  figuratively,  as  '  a  stroke  of 
death,  or  'a  stroke  of  fortune.*  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

II.  Naut. :  A  violent  wind,  a  gale. 

blow'-ball,  s.  [From  Eng.  blow;  and  ball.  It  is 
called  ball  because  the  entire  compound  fruit  of 
the  plant  when  mature  is  globular  like  a  ball,  and 
the  epithet  blow  is  applied  because  children  are 
accustomed  to  blow  away  portions  of  it  to  ascertain 
the  hour  of  the  day.  1  f  the  whole  sphere  of  balloons, 
each  with  a  seed  for  its  carj  depart  at  the  first 
vigorous  puff  of  breath,  it  is,  m  childish  estimate, 
one  o'clock,  if  at  two  puffs,  two  o'clock,  and  so 
forth.]  The  fruit  of  the  Dandelion  (Leontodon 
Taraxacum) .  [  DANDELION,  LEONTODON.] 

"Her  treading  would  not  bend  a  blade  of  grass, 
Or  shake  the  downy  blowball  from  its  stalk." 

lien  Jonson:  Sad  Shepherd,  i.  1. 

*b!6w'-en,  pa.  par*  [BLOWN.] 
blow'-Sr,  «.  [Eng.  blow;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language; 

1.  Of  persons: 

t(l)  As  a  separate  n-ord :  One  who  blows. 

"  Add  his  care  and  cost  in  buying  wood,  and  in  fetching 
the  same  to  the  blowing- house,  together  with  the  blower*' 
two  or  three  months'  extreme  and  increasing  labor." — 
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(2)  In  compos. :  As  a  glass-blower,  Ac. 
"...    chief  captaine  and  trompet  bloicer    .    .    .  "— 
Tyndall:  Works,  p.  25.     (Kichardson. ) 

2.  Of  things:  That  which  blows.    [II.] 

(1)  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

(2)  A  child's  name  for  the  downy  heads  of  Dan- 
delion (Leontodon  Taraxacum).    [BLOWBALL.] 

II,  Mechanics: 

1.  A  machine  for  creating  by  means  of  pressure- 
an  artificial  current  of  air.    It  is  the  same  as  a 
plenum  engine  as   distinguished  from  a  vacuum 
engine,  such  as  an  aspirator.    A  blower  in  the  form 
of  wooden  bellows  was  used  at  Nuremberg  in  1558, 
An  improved  blower  with  a  flat  yane  reciprocating 
in  a  sector-shaped  box,  with  a  pipe  for  the  egress 
of  the  air,  was  made  about  1621,  by  F.    Fannen- 
schmidof  Thuringia.    The  next  type  was  that  ef 
cylinders  with  pistons,  which  is  still  in  use.  Another 
one  still  in  use  is  the  fan-blower,  believed  to  have 
been  invented  by  Teral  in  1729.    Yet  another  is  the 
Water-bellows  or  Hydraulic  bellows,  first  made  by 
Hornblower.  The  hot-air  blast  was  patented  in  J828- 
by  the  inventor,  James  Neilson,  of  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land.   The    main  use   of  blowers   is    to   increase 
draughts  in  furnaces,  to  ventilate  buildings,  to  dry 
grain  or  powder,  to  evaporate  liquids,  &c.    They 
nave  been  recently  applied  to  the  filling  of  the  bel- 
l9ws  of  large  pipe  organs,  thus  obviating  the  neces- 
sity for  old-fashioned  pumping  arrangements. 

2.  An  iron  plate  temporarily  placed  in  front  of  an 
open  fire,  to  urge  the  combustion. 

3.  A  simple  machine  designed  to  furnish  air  t«  an- 
organ  or  harmonium. 

"...  composition  pedals,  hand  and  foot  f'/otpccw 
.  .  ." — London  Times,  November  4,  1875. 

III.  Hat  Manufacture :  A  machine  for  separating 
the  hair  from  the  fur  fibers.    [BLO\VIXG-MACHIXE.} 

Blower  and  Spreader  (Cotton  Manufacture > :  A 
machine  for  spreading  cotton  into  a  lap,  the  action, 
of  beaters  and  blower  being  conjoined  for  the  pur- 
pose. [COTTON-CLEANING  MACHINE.] 

blow  -Ing  (l),*bl6w  -fnge,  *blo  -fnge,»blow- 
and,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [BLOW  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  vero. 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. : 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  directing  a  current  ol 
air  to,  upon,  or  through  anything. 

"  Bloynge  (blovtynge,  P.)t  Flacio,  Jlatiw."—I'i-»»i]>t. 
Parv. 

2.  Puffing,  panting. 

"Broken  wynded  and  pursyfnes  is  bat  schorte  titoie- 
ynge." — Fitzherbert :  Husbandry. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Blowing  of  Glass:  The  art  of  fashioning  glass 
into  hollow  tubes,  bottles,  &c.,  by  directing  a  cur- 
rent of  air  through  it  by  means  of  a    blowpipe 
[BLOWPIPE],  or  in  any  other  way. 

2.  Blowing  of  Firearms : 

(funnery:  The  art  or  operation  of  constructing 
firearms  in  such  a  way  that  the  vent  or  touch-hole 
is  run  or  "gullied,"  and  becomes  wide,  allowing  the 
powder  to  blaze  out. 

3.  Blowing  up:  The    act   of    exploding   a    mine- 
charged  with  gunpowder  or  anything  similar ;  the 
state  of  being  exploded. 

"The captains  hoping,  by  a  mine,  to  gain  the  city,  ap- 
proached with  soldiers  ready  to  enter  upon  bloidtty  up 
of  the  mine." — Knolles:  History  of  the  Turks. 

IT  A  blou-ing  up :  A  scolding.    (Colloquial.) 

blowing-cylinder, «. 

Pneumatics,  <£*<•.:  A  form  of  blowing-engine.  In 
1760  Smeaton  introduced  the  blowing-cylinders,  and 
smelted  iron  by  the  use  of  the  coke  of  pit-coal. 

blowing-engine,  s. 

Pneumatics,  ttc. : 

1.  Strictly:  An  engine  applied  to  the  duty  of  driv- 
ing a  blower. 

2.  Less  properly:  A  machine  by  which  an  artifi- 
cial draught  by  pienum  is  obtained. 

blowing-furnace, «. 

Glassmaking :  A  furnace  in  which  articles  of  glass 
in  process  of  manufacture  are  held  to  be  softened, 
when  they  have  lost  their  plasticity  by  cooling. 

blowing-house,  s. 

Metal.:  The  blast-furnace  in  which  tin-ore  is- 
fused.  (Stormonth.) 

blowing-lands,  blowing  lands,  s.  pi. 

Agric.:  Lands  of  which  the  surface  soil  i?  so 
light  that  when  dry  it  crumbles,  and  is  liable  to  be 
blown  away  by  the  wind. 

blowing-machine,  s. 

1.  Iron  Manuf. :  A  machine  for  creating  an  arti- 
ficial draft  by  forcing  air.    [BLOWER.  ] 

2.  Hatmaking:    A   machine  for  separating  the- 
"  kemps  "  or  hairs  from  the  fur  fibers. 


boll,     b<5y;     pfmt,    Jowl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem,     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -dls      <&c.  =  bel,     del. 
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being  the  oxidizing  part  of  the  flame.  The  mouth 
blowpipe  is  of  great  antiquity ;  a  man  using  one  for 
metallurgic  purposes  is  represented  in  an  ancient 
painting  at  Egyptian  Thebes.  It  was  used  by 
jewelers  during  the  Middle  Ages  for  fusing  metals. 
Its  adoption  as  an  instrument  for  mineralogical  and 
chemical  analysis  is  mainly  due  to  Antony  Swab,  a 
Swedish  councilor  of  mines,  in  1738,  and  C'ronstedt, 
who  published  a  "System  of  Mineralogy"  in  1758. 
There  are  various  forms  of  blowpipe,  as  Gahn's,  Wol- 
alston's  and  Dr.  Black's.  To  use  the  plow-pipe  it  is 
necessary  to  acquire  the  art  of  keeping  the  lungs 
supplied  with  air  through  the  nostrils,  while  secur- 
ing a  steady  stream  through  the  blowpipe  from  the 
mouth ;  the  communication  between  the  mouth  and 
the  lungs  being  closed  by  a  peculiar  action  of  the 
tongue,  which  is  drawn  back  against  the  orifice. 
The  small  body  to  be  subjected  to  examination  may 
be  held  in  a  small  forceps,  or  if  easily  fusible,  in  a 
small  silver  or  platinum  spoon,  but  the  ordinary 
rest,  the  one  used  to  support  metallic  oxides  and 
many  other  minerals,  is  of  well-burnt  wood  char- 
coal, in  which  a  small  cavity  has  been  made  with  a 
knife.  The  body  to  be  examined  should  not  be 
larger  than  a  peppercorn. 

IT  In  chemical  analysis  the  blowpipe  is  used  to 
examine  solid  substances. 

(a)  Heated  on  charcoal,  oxides  of  lead,  copper 
and  silver,  &c.,  yield  metallic  beads  in  the  reducing- 
flame,  especially  when  mixed  with   carbonate  of 
sodium  or  cyanide  of  potassium. 

(b)  The  blowpipe  is  used  to  make  borax-beads 
(q.  v.). 

(c)  Under   its   operation    some    substances    are 
found  to  be  fusible  and  others  volatile ;  in  the  latter 
category  are  ranked  mercury,  arsenic,  and  ammo- 
nium compounds. 

(d)  Salts  of  zinc  give  a  green  color  when  heated 
on   charcoal  with  CofNOsh  cobalt  nitrate;    alu- 
minum salts,  phosphates  or  silicates  a  bluo  color, 
salts  of  magnesia  a  pink  color. 

(e)  Chromium  salts  fused  with  potassium  nitrate, 
on  platinum  foil,  give  a  yellow  mass  of  potassium 
chromate ;  manganese  salts,  a  green  mass  of  potas- 
sium manganate. 

(f)  Salts  of   certain   metals  give  characteristic 
colors  when  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
heated  in  the  blowpipe  flame.    Thus  sodium  salts 
give  yellow,  potassium  salts  violet,  strontium  und 
lithium   salts   crimson,  calcium  salts  orange-red, 
barium  salts  yellow-green,  thallium  salts  green,  and 
copper  salts  blue-green  colors. 

(g)  Certain  metals  give  incrustations  on  charcoal 
when  heated  in  the  oxidizing  flame.    Lead  gives 
yellow,  bismuth  brownish-yellow,  antimony  bluish- 
white,  and  cadmium  reddish-brown  incrustations. 

2.  The  Bellows  Blowpipe^  i.  e.,  a  blowpipe  in  which 
the  flame  is  supplied  r>y  air  not  by  the  human 
breath  but  from  a  pair  of  bellows.  It  is  used  chiefly 
by  glass-blowers,  glass-pinchers,  enamelers,  &c. 

3.  The  Oxyhydrogen  Blowpipe  is  one  in  which  not 
common  air  but  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and-hydrogen 
is  used.    These  being  made  to  issue  from  two  sepa- 
rate reservoirs  and  afterward  unite  in  a  single  jet, 
or  to  pass  from  a  common  bladder  through  the 
safety  jet  of   Mr.   Hemming,  are   then   directed 
through  the  flame,  with  the  result  of  producing  a 
heat  so  intense  as  to  fuse  various  bodies  which  are 
found  Quite  intractable  under  the  ordinary  blow- 
pipe.   The  oxy hydrogen  blowpipe  was  invented  in 
1802  by  Prof.  Robert  Hare,  of  Philadelphia.    One 
was  also  made  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Children. 

4.  The  Airohydrogen  Blowpipe,  in  which  atmos- 
pheric air  and  hydrogen  are  tne  two  gases  used. 

5.  Bunsen'a  Burner  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to,  relating  to.  or 
ascertained  by  tho  instrument  described  under  A. 

"Physical  and  blowpipe  characters." — Dana.  Min.,  5th 
ed.,  p.  xx 

blow-point,  ft.  [Eng.  blow;  point.]  A  child's 
play,  perhaps  like  push-pin.  Nares  thinks  that  tho 
players  blow  small  pins  or  points  against  each 
other. 

"  Shortly,  boys  shall  not  play 
At  epancounter  or  bltnrpoint,  but  shall  pay 
Toll  to  some  courtier."  Dvtme. 

bltfwge  (1),  s.    [BLOUSE.] 

bltfwge  (2)t*.    [BLOWZE.] 

*bl6"wth,  s.  [From  Eng.  blow.  In  Ger.  bl&the ; 
IT.  blath.  blaith  =  blow,  blossom,  flower.]  In  tho 
state  of  blossoming ;  bloom,  blow,  flower.  (Lit.  <£ 

"Ambition  and  covetousness  being  but  green,  and 
newly  grown  up,  the  seeds  and  effects  were  as  yet  but  po- 
tential, and  in  the  blmcth  and  bud." — Raleigh.  Ilistury  of 
the  World,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ix.,  §  3. 

IT  Still  used  by  the  Americans. 

tblow  -f,  a.  [Eng,  blow;  -y.]  Windy,  as  a  "blowy 
day."  (Mon.  Rev,) 

*blOW'-fn,  r.  i.  &t.     (Prompt.  Pan:)     [BLOW.] 

*blow-fnge,*bl6-fnge,s.  [BLOWING.]  {Prompt. 
Parr.) 


3.  Cotton  Manuf.:  A  part  of  the  batting-machine, 
or  a  machine  in  which  cotton  loosened  oy  willow- 
ing  and  scutching,  one  or  both,  is  subjected  to  a 
draught  of  air  produced  by  a  fan,  and  designed  to 
remove  the  dust,  &c.,  from  the  fiber. 

blowing  off,  8. 

Steam-engine:  The  process  of  ejecting  the  super- 
salted  water  from  the  boiler,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
deposition  of  scale  or  salt. 

blowing  off  taps,  ,s. 

Steam-engine:  A  tap  for  blowing  off  steam. 

"  Blowing  off  taps,  for  use  when  the  pistons  are  in 
motion."— Atkinson:  Qanot's  Physics,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  10. 

blowing-pipe,  «. 

Gla&nnaking :  A  glass-blower's  pipe;  a  bunting- 
iron  ;  a  pontil. 

blOWlng-pot,  s. 

Pottery :  A  pot  of  colored  slip  for  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  pottery  while  in  the  lathe.  The  pot  has  a 
tube,  at  which  the  mouth  of  the  workman  is  placed, 
and  a  spout  like  a  quill,  at  which  the  slip  exudes 
under  the  pressure  of  the  breath.  The  ware  is 
rotated  in  tne  lathe,  while  the  hdtlows  previously 
mado  in  the  ware  to  receive  the  slip  are  thus  filled 
up.  Kxcess  of  slip  is  removed,  after  a  certain 
amount  of  drying,  by  a  spatula  or  knife,  known  as 
a  tournasin. 

blowing-through,  s, 

Steam-engine :  The  process  of  clearing  the  engine 
of  air  by  blowing  steam  through  the  cylinder, 
valves,  and  condenser  before  starting. 

blowing-tube,  s. 

Glassmaking:  An  iron  tube  from  four  to  five  feet 
in  length,  and  with  a  bore  from  one-third  to  one 
inch  in  diameter.  It  is  used  to  blow  melted  glass  or 
metal,  as  it  is  called,  into  some  kind  of  hollow 
vessel.  [GLASS-BLOWIXG,  PONTY,  PONTIL.] 

bl6w'-Ing  (2) ,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  8.    [BLOW  (2) ,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  a. :  In  senses  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  verb. 

".    .    .    as  the  bloom 
Of  blowing  Eden  fair,    .    .    ." 

Thomson:  The  Seasons;  Summer. 

fC.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  blossoming. 
"To  assist  this  flower  in  its  blowing."— Bradley;  Family 
Dictionary,  1,725. 

blSwn  (l),  *bl5wne,  *blowen,  *blowun,  *blowe, 
pa.  par.  &  a.  [BLOW  (1),  r.] 

A.  As  past  participle :  In  senses  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  participial  adjective: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Driven  by  the  wind,  as  "  blown  sands." 
<2)  Inflated,  as  a  "blown  bladder." 

*'  Grete  blowen  bladdyrs." — Seven  Sages,  2,181. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Inflated,  swollen,  tumid. 

"  No  blown  ambition  doth  our  arms  incite." 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  iv.  4. 

"How  now,  blown  Jack,  how  now,  quilt?" — Ibid.. 
Btnry  1 V.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  2. 

(2)  Proud,  insolent. 

"So  summe  ben  bloioun  with  pride." — Wycltffe  (1  Co- 
rtnthians,  iv.  18.)  (Purvey.) 

"  I  come  with  no  blown  spirit  to  abuse  you." 

Beaumont  i£  Fletcher:  Mn-l  Lover. 

bl&wn  (2), pa.  par.    [BLOW  (2),t\] 

"  It  was  the  time  when  Ouse  display'd 
His  lilies  newly  blown." 

Cowper-  Dog  and  Water  Lily. 

"Against  the  blown  rose  may  they  stop  their  nose, 
That  kneel'd  unto  the  buds." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  lL 

"blow- pipe,  s.  &•  a.    [Eng.  blow;  pipe.] 

A*  As  subst.:  An  instrument  for  directing  the 
flame  of  a  lamp,  of  a  candle,  or  jet  of  gas,  mixed 
with  air.  against  a  spot  on  which  is  placed  a  minute 
body  which  the  operator  designs  to  subject  to  the 
action  of  more  than  ordinarily  intense  heat.  The 
several  types  of  blowpipe  are : 

1.  The  Mouth  Blowpipe:  This  consists  of  a  conical 
tube  of  tin  plate  about  eight  inches  long,  open  at 
the  narrow  end  and  closed  at  its  lower  part,  from 
the  side  of  which  projects  a  small  brass  tube  about 
an  inch  long,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  a  brass 
jet.  The  jet  is  inserted  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
into  the  name  of  a  lamp,  and  a  current  of  air  is 
blown  into  the  flame,  which  then  assumes  the  form 
of  a  pointed  cone.  In  the  center  there  is  a  weU- 
doflnod  blue  cone,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  air 
•with  combustible  gases;  in  the  front  of  which  is  a 
luminous  portion,  containing  the  unburnt  gases  at 
a  high  temperature.  This  is  tho  reducing  flame; 
and  outside  it  is  a  pale  yellow  one.  The  part  now 
described  contains  oxygen  at  a  high  temperature, 
mixed  with  the  products  of  complete  combustion, 

f&te,     fSt,    fare,     stmidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    h5r,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p8t, 
or,     we're,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     ce  =  e;     ey  -  a.       qu  =  lew. 
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*blo"wze,  tbldwse,  *blowesse,  «.  [Cognate  with 
blush  (q.  v.).  Or  from  blow,  v.,  signifying  one  who 
has  been  well  blown  upon.]  A  ruddy,  fat-faced 
woman. 

"Sweet  blowsf,  yo    are  a  beauteous  blossom  sure." 

Shakesp..-  Titus  Androiiicus,  iv.  2. 

"I  had  rather  marry  a  faire  one,  and  put  it  to  the  haz- 
ard, than  be  troubled  with  a  blowze;  .  .  ." — Burton 
Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  628. 

*bl<5wzed,  a.  [Eng.  blowz(e) ;  -ed.]  Rendered  of 
a  high  color ;  tanned  into  a  ruddy  hue  by  exposure 
to  the  weather ;  blowzy. 

"I  protest  I  don't  like  to  see  my  daughters  trudging  up 
to  their  pew  all  blowzed  and  red  with  walking." — Gold' 
smith:  Vicar  of  Wakefteld,  ch.  x. 

blOWZ'-Ing,  a.    Flaring;  flaunting;  fluffy. 
"  That  blowzing  wig  of  his."— J.  Baillie. 

bltfw'-zyS  a.  [Eug.  blowz(e) ;  -y,]  Like  a  blowze, 
high-colored,  ruddy,  sunburnt. 
*blub,  v.  t.    [BLEB.]    To  swell. 
"My  face  was  blown  and  blttb'd  with  dropsy  wan." 

Mir.  for  Magistrates,  p.  112. 

"blubbed  (Eng.),  blub -bit  (Scotch),  pa.  par.  &  a. 
[BLUB.]  Blubbered. 

"Your  cheeks  are  sae  bleer't,  and  sae  blubbit  adown." 
Turrets  •  Poems,  p.  124.    (Jamieson.) 

blub-ber,  *bliib'-blr,  *blub-5r,  *blob -er, 
*blob  -ur,  *bl5b  -ure,  *blob'-Ir,  *bl6b  -ber  (Eng.)t 
*bl6b  -jfr  (Scotch) j  s.  [From  Provinc.  Eng.  blob, 
bleb=a  bubble.  Imitated  apparently  from  the 
sound  of  a  stream  or  spring  bubbling  up,  that  is 
emerging  from  an  aperture  as  a  mixture  of  water 
and  air.  the  latter  disengaging  itself  from  the  for- 
mer and  escaping  in  the  form  of  bubbles.] 

*1.  A  bubble  of  air. 

"Blobure  (blobyr,  P.  ):  Kurbulium  .  .  .  Burbalium." 
— Prompt.  Pare. 

"And  at  his  mouth  a  blubber  stode  of  fome." 

Chaucer,  Test.  Cresseide. 

2.  A  thick  coating  of  fat  with  which  whales  are 
enveloped,  with  the  view  of  preserving  the  temper- 
ature of  the  body  amid  the  cold  ocean.  It  lies  just 
under  the  skin.  It  is  chiefly  for  the  blubber  that 
the  whale  is  so  remorselessly  pursued. 

blubber-guy,  s. 

Naut.:  A  rope  stretched  between  the  mainmast 
and  foremast  neads  of  a  ship,  and  serving  for  the 
suspension  of  the  "speck-purchase,"  used  in  flens- 
ing whales.  (Knight.) 

blubber-lip,  blobber-lip,  s.    A  thick  lip. 

"His  blobber-lips  and  beetle-brows  commend." 

Drytlen. 

blubber-lipped,  blobber-lipped,  a.  Having 
thick  lips. 

*'  A  blobber-lipped  shell    .    .    ." — Ortte. 

blubber- spade,  .-•. 

Naut. :  A  keen-edged,  spade-like  knife  attached  to 
a  pole,  used  by  whalers  in  removing  the  blubber 
which  incases  the  body  of  a  whale.  The  carcass 
denuded  of  the  blubber  is  called  krang.  (Knight.) 

blub'-bgr.  v.  i.  &  t.    [From  blubber,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  bubble,  to  foam. 

"  .     .     .    nov  is  a  see  called 

That  ay  is  drouy  and  dym  and  ded  in  hit  kynde, 
Bio,  blubrande,  and  blak    .    .    ." 
Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris);  Cleanness,  1015-17. 

2.  To  weep  in  a  noisy  manner,  and  so  as  to  make 
the  cheeks  swell  out  blubber  or  bubble-like. 

"Soon  as  Glumdalclitch  miss'd  her  pleasing  care, 
She  wept,  she  blubber'd,  and  she  tore  her  hair." 

Swift. 

B.  Trans.:  To  swell   the  cheeks  with  weeping. 
(Used  chiefly  as  a  participial  adjective.)    [BLUB- 
BERED.] 

"And  her  fair  face  with  teares  was  foully  blubbered." 
Spenser:  Fairy  Queen. 

blub  -bered,  *bliib  -bred,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BLCB- 
BER,  r.  f.] 

1.  Swelled  with  weeping.  (Specially  of  the  cheeks 
or  tho  eyelids.) 

"With  many  bitter  teares  shed  from  his  blubbred  eyne." 
Spenser;  Fairy  Queen,  V.  i.  13. 

2.  Swelled;    protuberant  from  whatever   cause. 
(Specially  of  the  lips.) 

"Thousinff  with  him,  thou  booby!  never  p|p« 
Was  so  profan'd,  to  touch  that  blttbber'd  lip." 

Dryden. 

bliib  -ber  -Ing,  *blub-bring,  *bliib  -ra.nde,  pr. 
par.,  a.  &  s.  [BLUBBER,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial 
adjective:  In  senses  corresponding  to  tnoso  of  the 
verb. 

C.  As  substantive:  The  act  of  crying  so  as  to  swell 
the  cheeks. 

"So  when  her  teares  were  stopt  from  eyther  eye 
Hersingults,  blubbrhiys,  seem'tl  to  makethem  flye 
Out  at  her  oyster-mouth  and  nose-thrils  wide." 

Brotetif;  tiritunnia's  Pastorals,  bk.  ii.,  §  1. 


Blucher 

Blfl'-ChSr  (ch  guttural),  a.  &  a.  [Named  after  the 
celebrated  Prussian  field-marshal,  Leberecht  von 
Blucber,  who  was  born  at  Rostock,  December  16, 
17-42,  was  victorious  over  the  French  at  Katzbach  on 
August  25, 1813,  was  defeated  by  them  at  Ligny  on 
June  16, 1815,  and  completed  their  defeat  and  rout 
at  Waterloo  on  the  18tn  of  the  same  month.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Named  after  Marshal  Blucher. 
"...    pots,  tobacco-boxes,  Periodical  Literature  and 

Bliichtr  Boots.*' — Carlyle.-  Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

B.  As  a  common  substantive  (pi.  bluchers):  The 
kind  of  boots  denned  under  A. 

*blud  -dSr,  *bluth  -er,  v.  t.  &  f .  [From  Sw.  plot- 
tra—to  scribble;  plotter— &  scrawl.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  blot  paper  in  writing;  to  disfigure  any 
writing. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  disfigure  the  face  with  weeping,  or  in  any 
other  way. 

"On  sic  afore  his  een  he  never  set. 
Tho'  bluddert  now  with  strypesof  tears  and  sweat." 
Ross.-  Helenore,  p.  28. 

(2)  Morally  to  disfigure. 

"...  blotted  and  blufhtred  with  these  right-hand 
extreams  and  left-hand  defections,  .  .  ." — Walker: 
Remarkable  Passages,  p.  67.  (Jamieson.) 

B.  Intrant.:  To  make  a  noise  with  the  mouth  or 
throat  in  taking  any  liquid.    (Jatnieson.) 

tblttde,  s.  tBLOOD.]  (Scotch.)  (Scott :  Guy  Man- 
7ie /•/»;/,  ch.  xxii.) 

bludgeon,  «.  [Etymology  doubtful,  Of.  Ir. 
blocan—a  little  block;  Gael.  »tocan=a  wooden 
hammer,  a  beetle,  a  mallet,  &c.,dimin.  of  pJoc=any 
round  mass,  *' a  junk  of  a  stick  "  (3£c Alpine),  "a 
club  or  bludgeon  with  a  round  or  large  head" 
(Macleod  A  Dewar).  Compare  also  Moeso-G-oth. 
bleggican=to  kill;  pa.  par.  blugmvuns.]  A  short 
stick,  thick,  and  sometimes  loaded  at  one  end,  used 
by  roughs,  or  in  desperate  emergencies  by  other 
persons  as  an  offensive  weapon. 

"...  had  armed  themselves  with  flails,  bludgeons 
and  pitchforks,  .  .  ."—  Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

blfle,  *bloo,  *bleu,  *blwe,  *blo  (Eng.),  blue, 
bla,  blae  (Scotch),  a.,  adv.  &s.  [A.  S.  bleo,  bleah 
(Somner)i  a  word  the  existence  of  which  Skeat 
doubts;  Icel.  bldr=livid;  Sw.  6id=blue,  black; 
Dan.  b2aa=blae, azure;  Dut.  &?auw=blne;  O.  Dut. 
bla;  (N.  H.)  Gor.  blau;  O.  H.  Ger.  blao.plao;  Fr. 
bleu;  Prov.  blau,  blava;  O.  Sp.  blavo;  O.  Ital. 
biavo.  A  Scandinavian  word.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

t(l)  Originally  livid ;  of  the  color  of  a  wound  pro- 
duced when  one  has  been  beaten  "  black  and  blue." 
"  Bloo  coloure:  Lividus,  luridus" — Prompt.  Parv. 

*]  The  expression  "  blue  "  milk,  used  of  skimmed 
milk,  seems  to  be  a  remnant  of  this  meaning. 

".  .  .  skimmed  or  bluf  milk  being  only  one-half 
penny  a  quart,  and  the  quart  a  most  redundant  one,  in 
Grasmere."—  De  Quincey,-  Works  (ed.  1863),  vol.  ii.,  p.  14. 

t(2)  Blue-black. 

1 3)  Of  any  other  shade  of  blue.    Spec. — 

(a)  Of  the  veins. 

" .     .    .    and  here 
My  bluest  veins  to  kiss;    .    .     ." 

Shakesp:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  6.  • 

(6)  Of  various  plants.  [BLUEBELL,  BLUEBOTTLE.] 
(f)  Of  the  cloudless  sky,  azure. 

"  Three  gaudy  standards  flout  the  pale  blue  sky." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  i.  41. 

(d)  Of  water  in  certain  circumstances. 

(i.)  Of  the  sea. 

*[  Poets  conventionally  call  the  sea  "  blue."  Near 
the  shore  it  is  generally  green,  yellow  sand  below 
often  affecting  its  color.  Far  from  the  land  it  is 
oftener  blue.  The  "  Red"  Sea  may  often  be  seen  of 
a  beautiful  blue  color. 

"The  sea,  the  blue  lone  sea,  hath  one- 
He  lies  where  pearls  lie  deep." 

Htmans:  The  Graves  of  a  Iloitsehut'i. 

(ii.)  Of  lakes.  This  also  is  somewhat  conven- 
tional. 

"O'er  the  blue  lake    .    .    ." 

Ueman*:  Rtlith. 

(iii.)  Of  rivers  and  streams.  So  also  is  this  some- 
what conventional, 

"The  past  as  it  fled  by  my  own  bin?,  streams!" 

//frti'in.s;  The  Land  of  Dreams. 

2.  Figuratii'ely;  Highly  derived,  aristocratic ;  as, 
"blue  blood." 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Optics :  The  color  produced  in  a  body  when  the 
blue  rays  which  constitute  one  component  in  light 
arc  reflected,  all  other  rays  being  absorbed. 
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2.  Physic,  science,  spec.  Bot.:   A  series  of  colors 
containing,   besides  the  typical  species,  Prussian 
blue,  indigo,  sky-blue,   lavender-color,   violet,    and 
lilt',-   (q.  v.).    The   typical    blue   most  nearly   ap- 
proaches indigo,  but  is  lighter  and  duller  than  that 
deep  hue.    (See  Lindley:  Introd.  to  Botany,  3d  ed., 
1839,  pp.  479,  480.) 

3.  Paint ing :  For  painters'  colors  see  C.  II. 

4.  Her.:  [AZURE. J 

Costume,  livery,  <?c. :  Formerly  blue  was  the 
appropriate  color  worn  by  persons  of  humblo 
position  in  society,  and  by  social  outcasts.  It  was 
so  spec.— 

(a)  Of  servants. 

"In  a  >>!••!•  coat,  serving-man  like,  with  an  orange,"  Ac. 
Mask  of  Christmas.  (Yares. ) 

Prior  to  A.  D.  1608  these  blue  coats  had  been 
exchanged  for  cloaks  not  readily  distinguishable 
from  those  worn  by  masters. 

" .  .  .  for  since  blew  coats  have  been  turned  into 
cloaks,  one  can  scarce  know  the  man  from  the  master." — 
Act  ii.,  Anc.  Drama,  v.,  p.  151.  (Xiddleton.)  (A'ares.) 

(6)  Of  beadles.    [BLUEBOTTLE,  a.] 

"And  to  be  free  from  the  interruption  of  blue  beadles, 
and  other  bawdy  officers."  —  Middleton:  Mich.  Term. 
(Xares.1 

(c)  Of  harlots  in  the  house  of  correction. 

(<t)  Of  beggars.    [BLUE-GOWN.] 

III.  Political,  religious,  and  academical  symbol- 
ism :  Now  redeemed  from  former  humble  associa- 
tions, see  II.  4,  it  stands — 

1.  Politically:   In   London    and   many  parts  of 
England,  though  not  everywhere,  for  a  Conserva- 
tive. 

2.  Religiously: 

(1)  In  England:  Originally  a  strict  Puritan  of 
Presbyterian  views ;  a  rigid  Protestant  belonging  to 
the  Church  of  England. 

(2)  In  Scotland :  A  rigid  Presbyterian  supporting 
the  Church  of  Scotland. 

TT  In  senses  III.  (1)  and  (2)  the  expression  "  true 
blue  "  is  sometimes  used.  Thus  a  true  blue  Protest- 
ant   is    one   who    shows   no    proclivities    toward 
Roman  Catholicism,  a  true  blue  Presbyterian  one 
very  strict  in  his  belief  and  practice. 
"  For  his  religion,  it  was  fit 
To  match  his  learning  and  his  wit, 
'Twas  Presbyterian  true-blue, 
For  he  was  of  that  stubborn  crew." 

Hudlbras,  L,  i.  189-91. 

3.  Academically:  In  the  annual  boat  race  and 
cricket  match  between  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  those  in  favor  of  Oxford  wear  dark- 
blue  colors,  and  those  in  favor  of  Cambridge  light- 
blue.    So  also  dark-blue  is  worn  by  partisans  of 
Harrow,  and  light-blue  by  those  of  Eton. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  As  if  blue.    [To  look  blue.} 

"  The  lights  burn  blue." 

Sliakesp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  3. 

2.  Into  a  blue  color ;  so  as  to  look  blue. 

"  There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry." 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
,1.  Of  things: 

(1)  Lit. :  (a)  The  color  described  under  A. 

"  There  was  scarce  any  other  color  sensible  besides  red 
and  blue;  only  the  blues,  and  principally  the  second  blue, 
inclined  a  little  to  green." — -Vetefon. 

(6)  The  Blue-butterfly. 

"On  the  commons  and  open  downs  the  lovely  little  blues 
ore  frisking  ill  animated  play." — Oosse:  Xat.  Hist.,  p.  5. 

(c)  A  substance  used  in  washing  clothes. 

(2)  Fig.    PI.   (blues) :  The  same  as  BLUE-DEVILS 
(q.  V.). 

2.  Of  persons:  Persons    dressed    in    blue.    Spe- 
cially— 

(1)  Either  the  Dutch  troops  in  general,  of  which 
blue  is  now  the  uniform,  or  more  probably  the  blue- 
clad  Dutch  troops  of  life  guards  which  came  over 
with  William  III.  in  1688. 

"...  while  vainly  endeavoring  to  prevail  on  their 
soldiers  to  look  the  Dutch  Blues  in  the  face."—  Macaulay: 
Hist.  Bng.,  ch.  rvl. 

(2)  The  Royal  Horse  Guards  in  the  British  army. 
Though  the  term  "  the  blues  "  is  limited  to  these, 
the  following  regiments  are  also  clad  in  blue :    Tho 
6th  Dragoon  Guards,  the  3d  and  4th  Hussars,  the 
5th  Lancers,  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  llth,  12th,  13th, 
14th  and  15th  Hussars,  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Artil- 
lery and  the  Royal  Marine  Artillery. 

"  If  it  were  necessary  to  repel  a  French  invasion  or  to 
put  down  an  Irish  insurrection,  the  Blues  and  the  Buffs 
would  standby  him  to  the  death." — 3lacaulay:  Hist.  Etuj., 
ch.  \ \iv. 

(3)  Blue-stockings. 

"  The  Blues,  that  tender  tribe,  who  sigh  o'er  sonnets." 
Rtjrou:  7)f)ii  Juan,  canto  ii. 


blue-disease 

(4)  Boys  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital. 

(5)  Boys  in  blue:  Soldiers  of  the  L  nited  States  in 
the  late  civil  war,  so  called  from  the  fact  that  they 
wore  blue  uniforms,  the  uniforms  of  the  Confeder- 
ates being  gray. 

II.  Painting:  The  chief  pigments  used  are  Prus- 
sian blue,  Indigo  blue,  Verditer,  Ultramarine, 
Cobalt  blue  and  Smalt.  (See  these  words.) 

D.  In  special  phrases  : 

1.  To  look  blue:  To  feel  disappointed  to  such  an 
extent  that  to  the  imaginative  the  color  seems  to 
change  to  blue. 

2.  To  look  blue  at:  To  look  angrily  at. 

blue  asbestus,  or  asbestos,  .-•. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Crocidolite  (q.  v.). 

blue  baby,  ».  [See  BLUE  DISEASE  and  CYA- 
NOSIS.] 

blue  billy,  s. 

Metal. :  A  name  given  to  the  residue  from  the 
combustion  of  iron  pyrites  (FeS2)  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  employed  as  an  iron 
ore,  and  for  the  fettling  of  puddling  furnaces  in  the 
Cleveland  (England)  district. 

blue-black,  a.  Of  a  color  produced  by  the  com- 
mingling of  black  and  blue,  the  former  predomi- 
nating. 

•blue  blanket,  s.  The  name  formerly  given  to 
the  banner  of  the  craftsmen  in  Edinburgh. 

"  The  Craftsmen  think  we  should  be  content  with  their 
work  how  bad  soever  it  be ;  and  if  in  any  thing  they  be 
controlled,  up  goes  the  Blue  Blanket." — It.  Ja.  Bastltcott 
Dor.  and  Pennccuik'f  Hist.  Ace.  Bl.  Blanket,  pp.  27,  28. 

blue  bonnet,  «. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  bonnet  of  a  blue  color. 

2.  One  wearing  a  "  bonnet "  of  a  blue  color. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  ZoOl. :  A  name  for  the  Blue  Tit  (Pants  cceru- 
leus).    [BLUETiT.] 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Sing.:    A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Cen- 
taurea  cyanus.    [BLUEBOTTLE.] 

(2)  Plur.  Bluebonnets:  A.plaut,Scabiosasuccisar 
(Jamieson.') 

blue-bottle,  *.    [BLUEBOTTLE.] 

blue-breast,  s.  A  name  sometimes  given  ta 
a  bird,  the  Blue-throated  Warbler  (Phcenicura- 
succica). 

blue-butterfly,  s.  A  name  occasionally  applied 
to  any  butterfly  of  the  genus  Polyommatus,  which 
has  the  upper  side  of  its  wings  blue,  their  normal 
color. 

blue-cap,  .-•. 

1.  One  of  the  names  for  the  Blue  Titmouse  (Punts 
ccemileut). 

"  Where  is  he  that  giddy  sprite, 

Blue-cap,  with  his  colors  bright." 
Wordsworth:  The  Kitten  and  the  Falling  Leares. 

2.  A  fish  of  the  salmon  family,  with  blue  spots  on 
its  head. 

blue-cat,  s.    A  Siberian  cat  valued  for  its  fur. 
(Ogilvie.) 
blue-coat,  blue  coat,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  eubst. :  A  coat  which  is  blue. 

"The  whips  of  furies  are  not  half  so  terrible  as  a  blue 
c<Mt."—Xicrocosmus,  O.  PI.,  ii.  161. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  which  the  uniform  is  a  blue  coat, 
as  a  blue-coat  constabulary. 

blue-coated,  a.    Wearing  a  blue  coat. 

"  Then  was  brought  in  the  lusty  brawn 
By  old  blue-coated  serving  man." 

Scott:  Marmion.    Introd.  to  Canto  vi. 

blue-copper,  blue-copper  ore,  s. 
Min.:  The  same  as  Azurite  and  Chessylite  (q.  v.). 
blue-curls,   s.     A  common    plant    resembling 
pennyroyal, 
blue-devils,  s.  pi. 

1.  Frightful  apparitions  which  present  themselves 
to  the  excited  brain  in  delirium  tremens.    (Collo- 
qitial.} 

2.  Lowness  of  spirits ;  hypochondria. 

blue-disease,  blue  disorder,  blue  Jaundice,  s. 

Med. :  Popular  names  for  a  disease  or  a  morbid 
symptom  which  consists  in  the  skin  becoming  blue, 
purple  or  violet,  especially  on  the  lips,  the  cheeks, 
and  other  parts  where  the  cutaneous  capillary 
vessels  are  superficial.  [CYANOSIS.]  A  new-born 
baby  is  sometimes  found  to  bo  suffering  with  cya- 
nosis, due  to  compression  and  partial  strangulation 
of  the  circulation  brought  on  by  tedious  labor.  A 
little  blood-letting  will  generally  subdue  the  trouble. 
Children  born  under  such  circumstances  are  popu- 
larly known  as  blue-babies.  [BLUE  BABY.] 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     ?Mn,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  I. 
-elan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &v.  =  bel,      del. 


blue-eyed 


blue-eyed,  a.  Having  blue  eyes.  Blue  eyes  gen- 
erally go  with  fair  hair  and  a  sanguine  tempera- 
ment. They  are  more  common  in  the  Teutonic  race 
than  in  the  other  races  of  the  world. 

"  Glenalvon's  bluf-eyed  daughter  came.'* 

Byron:  Oscar  of  Alt'a. 

1  1  is  generally  believed  that  blue  eyes  occasionally 
occurred  in  the  Greek  race;  Athene  (Minerva)  was 
thought  to  have  possessed  them,  but  glaukopis  was 
originally  fierce-eyed  or  gray-eyed  rather  than  blue- 
-eyed.  (Liddell  <£Scott.) 

"  Thtn  while  he  spoke,  the  blue-eyed  maid  began." 
ftipe;  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xiii.  327. 

1  Blue-eyed  grass  :  An  iridaceous  plant.Si»yryn- 
ehium  anceps,  or  Bermudiana.  It  grows  in  Bermuda 
and  in  this  country. 

blue  felspar,  *. 

Miti.:  The  same  as  Lazulite  (q.  v.). 

blue-fish,  .-. 

1.  A  species  of  Corypheena  found  in  the  Atlantic. 


- 

2.  Temnodon  saltator:  A  fish  like  a  mackerel  but 
larger,  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  is  called 
also  Horse-mackerel  and  Salt-water  Tailor. 

blue-fly,  blue  fly,  s.  A  bluebottle,  Musca  (Lu< 
eilia)  Ccesar. 

blue-glede,  s.  A  name  for  the  Ring-tailed  Har- 
rier, Circus  cyaneus.  [BLUE-HAWK.  J 

blue-gown,  *. 

1.  Of  things:  A  gown  of  a  blue  color, 

2.  Of  persons;  A  pensioner,  who  annually,  on  the 
king's  birthday,  receives  a  certain  sum  of  money 
and  a  blue  gown  or  cloak,  which  he  wears  with  a 
badge  on  it. 

"Here  has  been  an  old  Blue-gown  committing  robbery!" 
s-Scott;  Antiquary,  ch.  xxxrii. 

blue  gramfer  greygles,  s.  A  liliaceous  plant, 
Scitla  nutans. 

blue  haflt,  s.    The  Scotch  name  for  the  Hedge- 
sparrow  (Accentor  modular  is). 
blue-haired,  a.    Having  blue  hair. 

"This  place, 

The  greatest  and  the  best  of  all  the  main, 
He  quarters  to  the  blue-hair*  d  deities." 

Milton:  Com  us,  27-9. 

blue-hawk,  s. 

1.  The  Peregrine  falcon  (Falco  peregrinus)  . 

'1.  The  Ring-tailed  Harrier  (Circus  cyaneus). 

blue-hearts,  *.  American  name  for  the  botani- 
cal genus  Buchnera  (q.  v.). 

blue  iron  earth,  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Vivianite  (q.  v.). 

blue-John,  s. 

Jfln.  :  The  same  as  Fluorite  or  Fluor  (q.  v.).  It 
is  a  blue  variety  of  fluor-spar  (CaF2),  found  in 
Derbyshire,  England. 

blue-kite,  «.  A  name  for  a  bird,  the  Ring-tailed 
Harrier  (Circus  cyaneus). 

blue  laws.  ».  pi.  [BLUE,  III.  2.]  Severe  puri- 
tanic laws  alleged  to  have  existed  at  New  Haven,  in 
Connecticut,  and  the  adjacent  parts.  They  were 
not  laws,  but  a  selection  of  judicial  decisions. 

These  laws,  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  "  Domin- 
ion of  New  Haven,"  became  known  as  the  blue  laws 
because  they  were  printed  on  blue  paper.  They 
were  as  follows  : 

The  governor  and  magistrates  convened  in  gen- 
eral assembly  are  the  supreme  power,  under  God, 
of  the  independent  dominion.  From  the  determi- 
nation of  the  assembly  no  appeal  shall  bo  made. 

No  ono  shall  be  a  freeman  or  have  a  vote  unless 
he  is  converted  and  a  member  of  one  of  the  churches 
allowed  in  the  dominion. 

Each  freeman  shall  swear  by  the  blessed  God  to 
bear  true  allegiance  to  this  dominion  and  that 
Jesus  is  the  only  king. 

No_  dissenter  from  the  essential  worship  of  this 
dominion  shall  be  allowed  to  give  a  vote  for  the 
electing  of  magistrates  or  any  officer. 

No  food  or  lodging  shall  be  offered  to  a  heretic. 

No  ono  shall  cross  a  river  on,  the  Sabbath  but 
authorized  clergymen. 

No  one  shall  travel,  cook  victuals,  make  beds, 
sweep  houses,  cut  hair  or  shave  on  the  Sabbath 
Day. 

No  one  shall  kiss  his  or  her  children  on  the  Sab- 
bath or  feasting'  days. 

The  Sabbath  Day  shall  begin  at  sunset  Saturday. 

Whoever  wears  clothes  trimmed  with  gold,  silver 
or  bone  lace  above  one  shilling  per  yard  shall  be 
presented  by  the  grand  jurors  and  the  selectmen 
shall  tax  the  estate  £300  ($1,500). 

Whoever  brings  cards  or  dice  into  the  dominion 
shall  pay  a  fine  of  £5  (ifjr.  i  . 

N  o  one  shall  fat  mince  pies,  dance,  play  cards  or 
play  any  instrument  of  music  except  the  drum, 
trumpet,  or  jewsharp. 

No  (ior-jM-1  minister  shall  join  people  in  marriage. 
The  magistrate  may  join  them,  as  he  may  do  it  with 
l"-s  scandal  to  Christ's  church. 
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When  parents  refuse  their  children  convenient 
marriages,  the  magistrate  shall  determine  the 
point. 

A  man  who  strikes  his  wife  shall  be  fined  £10 
($50). 

A  woman  who  strikes  her  husband  shall  be  pun- 
ished as  the  law  directs. 

No  man  shall  court  a  maid  in  person  or  by  letter 
without  obtaining  the  consent  of  her  parents ;  £5 
($25)  penalty  for  the  first  offense,  £10  ($50)  for  the 
second,  and  for  the  third  imprisonment  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  court. 

blue-lead,  s. 

lUin.:  A  variety  of  Galena.    It  is  lead  sulphide 

(PbS.).     [GALENA.] 

blue-light,  s.  A  signal  light  which  when  ignited 
burns  witn  a  steady  blue  color  and  reflection.  The 
materials  used  in  the  composition  of  blue  lights  are 
saltpeter  9  Ib.  10  oz. ;  sulphur,  2  Ib.  6Joz. ;  and  red 
orpiment,  11  oz.  These  are  all  incorporated  together 
and  pressed  into  cups  of  wood,  covered  witn  car- 
tridge paper,  and  furnished  with  a  handle. 

blue  malachite,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Azurite  or  Chessylite  (q.  v.). 

blue-mantle, «.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive :  A  mantle  which  is  blue. 

B.  As  adjective :  Having  a  blue  mantle. 
Blue-mantle  pursuivant  (Her.).    [PUBSUIVANT.] 
"As  sacred  as   either   garter  or  Blue.mantle." — Scott: 

Waverley,  ch.  i. 

blue-metal,  s. 

Metal. :  Copper  at  one  stage  of  the  process  of 
refining.  It  is  called  also  fine  metal. 

blue-mold,  «.  The  mold,  of  the  color  indi- 
cated, so  often  seen  upon  cheese.  It  consists  of  a 
fungus,  Aspergillus  glaucus. 

blue-Monday,  s.  The  Monday  preceding  Lent, 
when,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  churches  were 
internally  decorated  with  blue. 

blue  moor-grass,  s.  A  book-name  for  a  grass, 
Sesleria  ccerulea. 

blue-ointment,  s. 

Pharm. :  Mercurial  ointment. 

blue-peter,  s.  [A  corruption  of  blue  repeater, 
one  of  the  British  signal  flags.  ] 

Naut. :  A  flag,  blue  with  a  white  square  in  the 
center  used  as  a  signal  for  sailing,  for  recalling 
boats,  <&c. 

blue-pill,  s. 

Pharm. :  Pilula  Hydrargyri,  a  pill  made  by  rub- 
bing two  ounces  of  mercury  with  three  of  confection 
of  roses  till  the  globules  disappear,  and  then  add- 
ing one  of  liquorice-root  to  form  a  mass.  It  is  given 
when  the  secretion  of  the  liver  is  defective  as  a 
"cholagogue  purgative,"  i.  e.,  as  a  purgative 
designed  to  promote  evacuation  of  the  bile. 

blue-poker,  s.  One  of  the  names  of  a  duck,  the 
Pochard  (Aythya  farina). 

tblue-poppy,  s.  A  plant,  Centaurea  cyanus, 
more  commonly  termed  Bluebottle. 

blue-pots,  s. 

Comm.:  Pots,  also  called  Black-lead  crucibles. 
They  are  made  of  a  mixture  of  clay  with  a  coarse 
variety  of  graphite.  They  are  much  less  likely  to 
crack  when. heated  than  those  made  from  fire-clay 
only. 

blue-rocket,  s.  Several  species  of  Aconite, 
specially  Aconitum  pyramidale.  [AcoxiTE.] 

tblue-ruin,  s.  A  cant  name  for  gin  and  other 
strong  alcoholic  liquors  used  in  England. 

blue-shark,  s.    A  shark  (Carcharias  glaucus). 

blue-shone,  s.  An  Australian  miners'  term  for 
the  basaltic  lava  through  which  they  have  some- 
times to  dig  in  search  of  gold.  (Stormonth.) 

blue-skate,  s.    A  skate    ;,•••/..  batis).    (Scotch.) 

*blue-spald,  s.  A  disease  of  cattle ;  supposed  to 
be  the  same  with  the  black  spaul. 

blue-spar,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Lazulite  (q.  v.). 

blue-stocking, «.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Lit. :  A  stocking  of  a  blue  color. 

2.  Fit/.:  A  literary  lady,  generally  with  the  impu- 
tation that  she  is  more  or  less  pedantic.    Boswell, 
in  his  Life  of  Johnson,  states  that  in  his  day  there 
were  certain  meetings  held  by  ladies  to  afford  them 
opportunity  of  holding  converse  with  eminent  lit- 
erary men.    The  most  distinfruished  talker  at  these 
gatherings  was  a  Mr  Stillingfleet,  who  always  \vnn- 
blue  stockings.    His  absence  was  so  felt  that  the 
remark  became  common,  "  We  can  do  nothing  with- 
out the  blue  stockings."    Hence  the  meetings  at 
which  he   figured   began   to   bo  called  sportively 
"  Blue-stocking  C'lubs,"  and  those  who  frequented 
them  blue-stockings. 

B.  -4x  adjeclirf  : 

1.  Lit. :  Pertaining  to  stockings  of  a  blue  color. 


bluebell 


2.  Fig. :  Pertaining  to  literary  ladies;  such  as 
characterizes  literary  ladies. 

"...  how  much  better  this  was  adapted  to  her  hus- 
band's taste,  how  much  more  adapted  to  uphold  the  com- 
fort of  his  daily  life,  than  a  blue-stocking  loquacity."— 
De  Quincey:  Works  (ed.  1863),  vol.  ii.,  p.  133. 

blue-stockingism,  s.  The  procedure  of  literary 
ladies,  generally  with  the  imputation  of  pedantry. 

blue  stone,  s. 

Comm.:  A  name  given  to  cupric  sulphate, 
CuSOj.SHjO.  [CUPEIC  SULPHATE.] 

blue-tail,  s.  A  popular  name  for  an  American 
lizard — the  Five-lined  Plestiodon  (Plestiodon  quin- 
quelineatum). 

blue  tangles,  s.  The  name  of  a  plant,  Vaccinium 
frondosum,  growing  on  the  New  England  coast,  in 
Kentucky  and  in  other  parts  further  south.  It 
belongs  to  the  same  genus  with  the  V.  resinosum, 
or  common  huckleberry. 

blue-throated,  a.  Having  a  throat  with  blue 
feathers  on  it. 

Blue-throated  Redstart:  A  bird,  Ruticella  cyan- 
ecula.  [REDSTABT.] 

blue  tit,  blue  titmouse,  s.  A  bird,  called  also 
Blue  Tomtit,  Blue-cap,  Blue-bonnet,  Hick-mall, 
Billy-biter  and  Ox-eye.  It  is  Parus  cceruleus,  L.  It 
has  the  upper  part  of  the  head  light-blue,  encircled 
with  white ;  a  band  around  the  neck  and  the 
spaces  before  and  behind  the  eye  of  a  duller  blue ; 
cheeks  white;  back  light  yellowish-green,  th» 
lower  parts  pale  grayish-yellow ;  the  middle  of  the 
breast  dull  blue.  The  male  is  more  brightly  colored 
than  the  female.  Average  length  to  end  of  tail, 
which  is  rather  long :  male,  4  'i  inches ;  expansion  of 
wings,  "t?i  \  female, if,  inches :  expansion  of  wings, 
T/i.  It  builds  its  nest  in  the  chink  of  a  wall,  under 
eaves  or  thatch,  or  in  a  hole  of  a  tree,  and  lays  from 
six  to  eight,  some  say  twelve  or  even  twenty,  eggs  of 
a  slightly  reddish  color,  marked  all  over  with  irreg- 
ular small  spots  of  light  r^|. 

blue  titmouse,  s.    [BLUE  TIT.] 

blue-veined,  a.  Having  blue  veins.  (Used  of 
plants  rather  than  of  man.) 

"  These  blue.vein'd  violets  whereon  we  lean." 

Shakesp.:   Venus  and  Adonis,  125. 

blue  verditer,  s.    [VEEDITEE.] 
blue- vitriol,  blue  vitriol,  «. 

1.  A/in. :  The  same  as  Chalcanthite  (q.  v.). 

2.  Comm.:  The  mineral  mentioned  under  No.  1. 
It  is  crystallized  sulphate  of  copper  (CuSOj.SHjO). 
[CUPEIC  SULPHATE.] 

blue-weed,  s.  The  name  given  in  this  country  to 
a  plant,  Echium  vulgare,  known  in  England  as  the 
Viper's  Bugloss.  [BUGLOSS,  ECHIUM.] 

blue-Winged,  a.    Having  blue  wings. 

TT  1.  Blue-winged  Jay :  A  name  for  the  jay  (Gar- 
rulus  glandarius).  (MacffttUvrag.) 

2.  Blue-winaed  Shoveler:  One  of  the  English 
names  for  a  bird,  the  Common  Shoveler  (Spathulea 
clypeata). 

blfle,  r.  *.  [From  blue,  adj.  In  Sw.  bldna,  blda ; 
Dut.  blauwen ;  Ger.  blauen ;  Fr.  bleuir.]  To  make 
blue. 

Blue -beard,  s.  &  a.  [From  Eng.  blue,  and 
beard.  ] 

A.  As  substantive :  A  man  resembling  that  chil- 
dren's bogie,  the  Bluebeard  well  known  in  story, 
though  wholly  unknown  in  history. 

B.  As  adjective:  Haunted  by  such  another  as  the 
mythic  personage  described  under  A. 

"  Except  the  Bluebeard  room,  which  the  poor  child 
believed  to  be  permanently  haunted."  —  He  Quincru : 
Works,  2d  ed.,  i.  167. 

blue -bg  11, 
blue  bells, 
*blew -belles 
(ew  as  fli,  s. 
[Eng.  blue; 
bell,  bells.  So 
called  from  the 
color  and 
shape  of  the 
flowers.]  Two 
plants. 

1.  The    Eng- 
lish    name    of 
the  plant  genus 

Agraphis,  and       . — ^-vSUBKv-T' 

specially  of  the  KS-. 

Wild  Hyacinth 

(Agraphis   nu-  Bluebell. 

tans   of   Link, 

Scilla  nutans  of  Smith,  Hyacinthus  nonscriptus  of 

LinuEeus). 

2.  The  Bluebell  of  Scotland:    The    round-leaved 
Boll-flower  or  Harebell   (Campanula  rotundifolia). 

"  The  frail  bluebell  peereth  ov.er." 

Tennyson:  A  I>irye. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    the're;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pSt, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     whd,     s6n;     mfite,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cflr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw! 


blueberry 

blue  -ber-ry\  *.  [Eng.  blue,&ndberry.]  A  nanu- 
given  in  this  country  to  the  genus  Yaccinium,  that 
winch  contains  the  Bilberry,  culled  in  Scotland  the 
Blueberry  (Vacdnium  myrtillus).  The  commonest 
species  are  Ir.  Penn&ylvanicum  and  V.  resinosunt. 

blue'-blrd,  s.  [Eng.  blue;  bird.'}  A  beautiful 
bird,  the  Sylvia  sialis  of  Wilson.  Its  whole  upper 
1  (arts  are  sky-blue,  shot  with  purple,  with  its  throat, 
neck,  breast,  and  sides  reddish-chestnut,  and  part 
of  its  win^s  and  its  tail-feathers  black.  It  is  about 
seven  and  a  half  inches  long.  It  has  a  soft  war- 
bling note,  which  is  one  of  the  first  harbingers  of 
spring. 

"  Sent  the  blue-bird,  the  Owaissa." 

Longfellow:  The  Song  of  Hiawatha,  ii. 

blue  -bpok,  8.    [Eng.  blue;  book.] 

1.  Originally  and  properly;     A   book  which    is 
bound  in  a  blue  cover. 

2.  Subsequently  and  figuratively : 

(a)  A  name  given  to  any  book  containing  infor- 
mation or  subject  matter  of  a  special  kind,  usually 
lo  be  found  nowhoreelse.  Nearly  all  secret  frater- 
nities have  their  blue  book,  containing  the  mysteries 
of  their  ritual,  etc. 

(6)  The  appellation  is  also  given  to  a  roster  of 
any  exclusive  set  or  clique  of  people;  e.  g.t  blue- 
book  of  New  York,  which  contains  the  names  of  the 
so  called  *'  four  hundred,"  and  other  information 
useful  to  a  society  man  or  woman. 

3.  English  literature  and  politics:  Most  published 
Parliamentary  papers  being  bound  in  blue,  the  term 
"  bhiebook"  has  come  to  signify  a  book  containing 
returns,  reports  of  commissions,  Acts  of  Parliament, 
&c. ;  in  short,  the  official  record  of  Parliamentary 
investigations  and  regulations. 

blue  -b5t-tle,  blue  bottle,  *.  &  a.  [Eng.  blue; 
and  bottle.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  (Of  the  form  blue  bottle) :  A  bottle  which  is 
blue. 

II.  (Of  the  forms  bluebottle  and  blue-bottle) : 

1.  Popular  zoology : 

(.1)  Lit.:    A   two-winged    fly,    Musca     (Lucilia) 
Co?*ar,  the  body  of  which  has  some  faint  resem- 
blance to  a  bottle  of  blue  glass.    [BLUE-FLY.] 
(2)  Figuratively: 
-/    A  servant.    (O.  PL,  v.  6.) 

"  'Say,  sire  of  insects,  mighty  Sol,' 
A  fly  upon  the  chariot  pole 
Cries  out,  'What  bluebottle  alive 
Did  ever  with  suqh  fury  drive  V  " 

Prior:  The  Flies. 

\b)  A  beadle.    [See  B.  adj.  1 

<o)  One  who  hovers  round  a  celebrated  person 
attracted  by  the  glitter  of  his  fame,  as  some  flies 
are  by  a  light. 

"Hamming'  like  flies  around  the  newest  blaze, 
The  bluest  of  bluebottles  you  e'er  saw." 

Byron.-  Beppo,  74. 

2.  Popular  botany :  A  name  given  in  various  parts 
of  England  to  different  plants  with  bottle-shaped 
blue  flowers.    Spec. — 

(1)  The  wild  Hyacinth.     [BLUEBELL,  1.     AGRA- 
PHIS.] 

(2)  Centaurea  cyanus,  more  fully  named  the  Corn 
Bluebottle,  from  its  being  found  chiefly  in  corn- 
fields.   It  belongs  to  the  order  Asteracew    (Com- 
pusitesi,  and  thesub-order'Tubuliflora*.    It  is  from 
two  to  three  feet  high,  with  the  florets  of  the  disk, 
which  are  small  and  purple,  and  those  of  the  ray 
few,  larger  and   bright   blue.     It   is   common   in 
America  and  throughout  Europe. 

"If  you  put  bluebottles,  or  other  blue  flowers,  into  an 
ant-hill,  they  will  be  stained  with  red."—  Ray. 

B.  As  adjective :  Wearing  a  blue  garment,     i  Tsod 
of  a  beadle.)    [BLUE,  a.] 

"  I  will  have  you  as  soundly  swinged  for  this,  you  btue~ 
bottle  rogue."— Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  //.,  v.  4. 

blu  e-cap,  blue  cap,  s. 

I.  Of  the  form  blue  cap :  A  cap  which  is  blue. 

II.  Of  the  form  bluecap  and  blue-cap:  A  name 
given    in    different    localities    to   various    plants. 
>'/"•<•.,  to  two  kinds  of  Scabious — (1)  Scabiosa  sue- 
otso,  (2)  Scabiosa  arvensis. 

blued,  pa. par.    [BLUE,  t'.] 
blue  -Ing,  tblu  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  *. 
blue -If,   adv.     [Eng.  blue;   -ly.]    With  a  blue 
tolor  or  tint. 

"  First  clear  and  white,  then  yellow,  after  red, 
Then  bluely  pale.'' 

More:  Infinity  of  Worlds,  s.  94. 

blue  -ness,  *blew'-ness,  *blu  -nesse,  *blo - 
nesse.  s.  [Eng,  blue;  -ties*.'}  The  quality  of  being 
blue. 

"  .  .  .  our  liquor  may  be  deprived  of  its  blunt »'.**.  ;m<l 
restored  to  it  again." — Boyle.-  Works,  ii.  579. 

blues,  s.  pi.    [BLUE,  0.,  1. 1 ,  2.] 
blu'-etB,  «.    [From  Fr.  bluet— a  bluo  plant.     Cen- 
taurea cyamts;  dimiu.  of  Fr.  bteu=bluc.] 
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1.  A  plant,  the  I'acciiiium  a  iuf  list  i  folium,  which 
grows  in  this  country. 

2.  The  Hcdyotis  ccerulea. 

blu  -ette,  *.    The  same  as  BLEWIT  (q.  v.). 

tblu'-e?,  a.  [Eng.  blue:  -y.l  Somewhat  blue. 
(Southey.) 

bluff,  a.  &  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.  Mahn  sug- 
gests for  comparison  O.  Eng.  blouahty=  swelled, 
puffedl  and  Skeat  O.  Dut.  6Ja/=flat,  broad.  He  be- 
lieves it  connected  with  Eng.  blato  (1),  &c.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  banks,  cliffs,  <fc.:  Large  and  steep. 

"  The  northwest  part  of  it,  forming  a  bluff  point,  bore 
north,  20=  east,  two  leagues  distant."—  Cook:  Voyage,  bk.iv  , 
ch.  6. 

2.  Of  persona: 

(1)  Massive,  burly  (?). 

"  Black-brow'd  and  bluff,  like  Homer's  Jupiter." 

Dryden. 

(2)  Plain-spoken  in  a  good  sense,  or  too  abrupt 
and  plain  in  speech,  as  some  men  of  massive  frame 
and  strong  nerve  are  liable  to  be. 

"  Bluff  Harry  broke  into  the  spence, 
And  turn'd  the  cowls  adrift." 

Tennyson:  The  Talking  Oak. 

B.  As  substantive:  A  large,  high  bank,  precipi- 
tous on  one  side,  in  most  cases  constituting  a  prom- 
ontory jutting  out  into  the  sea ;  or,  the  bank  of  a 
river  rising  more  or  less  perpendicularly  from  the 
water's  edge,  a  common,  natural  conformation  in 
this  country. 

"The  steep  slate-quarry,  and  the  great  echo  flap 
And  built'!  round  the  hills  from  bluff  to  bluff. 

Tennyson:  The  Golden  Year. 

bluff-bowed,  a. 

Naut. :  Having  a  broad,  flat  bow. 

bluff-headed,  a. 

Naut. :  Bluff-bowed ;  having  a  full,  square  stem. 

"  Bltiff-headed,  so  a  ship  is  said  to  be  that  hath  a  small 
rake  forward  on,  and  her  stem  too  straight  up." — Glossog. 
Nor.,  2d  ed. 

bliif  -fle-head-ed,  a.  [From  Eng.  bluff;  -le=ly= 
likej  and  headed.']  Having  a  large  head,  accom- 
panied with  the  appearance  of  dullness  of  intellect. 
(Scotch.)  (Jamieson.) 


blunder 

blu-lsh-ly",  adi:  [Eng.  bluish;  -ly.]  In  a  man- 
ner as  if  blue. 

blu  -Ish-ness.  'blue'-lsh-nSss.  s.  [Eng.  bluish; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  bluish,  i.  e.,  somewhat 
blue. 

"I  could  make,  with  crude  copper,  a  solution  without 
the  bluishness  that  is  wont  to  accompany  its  vinegar  solu- 
tions."— Boyle. 

blui-tSr  (1),  r.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Compare 
Dut.  blaten—to  bleat.  Jamieson  derives  it  from 
Gor. plaudern  =  to  talk  nonsense  and  untruth  (?).] 

1.  To  make  a  rumbling  noise. 

2.  To  blatter;  to  pour  forth  lame,  harsh  and  un- 
musical rhymes. 

"  I  laugh  to  see  thee  bluiter. 
Glory  in  thy  ragmeiits,  rash  to  raill." 
Polwart:  Flyting;  Watson's  Coll.,  iii.  7.    (Jamieson.) 

blui  -ter  (2)trv.  i.  [Dimin.  from  blout  (q.  v.). 
(Jamieson.)']  To  dilute. 

U  To  bluiter  up  with  water;  To  dilute  too  much 
with  water. 

blui -ter,  blut -ter,  «.   [From  bluiter,  v.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  A  rumbling  noise,  as  that  sometimes  made  by 
the  intestines. 

2.  Liquid  filth.    (Cleland:  Poem*,  p.  102.)  (Jamie- 
son.) 

*bluk,  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  An  error  for 
&Zunfc=borae  (Sir  F.  Madden).  Altered  from  the 
word  bulk,  i.  e.=a  trunk  (Morris). 

"  He  brayde  his  blitk  aboute." 

Gate,  and  the  Green  Knight,  440. 

blum    damme,  s.    [Derived from  plumbcdame.] 
A  prune.    (Scotch.)    (Jamieson.) 

blu'-me-a,  s.  [From  the  eminent  botanist,  Dr. 
Blume,  who  in  1828  published  a  Flora  of  Java.] 

Bot.:  A  large  genus  of  composite  plants,  with 
purple  or  yellow  flowers,  found  \in  India  and  the 
Eastern  islands,  a  few  stragglers  existing  also  in 
Australia  and  Africa.  Blumea  aurita  and  B.  lacera. 
yellow-flowered  species  growing  in  India,  are  used 
by  the  natives  of  the  country  in  cases  of  dyspepsia. 

blu-men-bach'-I-a  (ch  guttural),  s.  [From  the 
celebrated  J.  F.  Blumenbach,  of  Gottingeu,  who 
was  born  in  1752,  and  died  in  1840.] 


bluff-ness,  s.  [Eng.  bluff;  -ness.]  The  quality  of 
being  bluff. 

1.  Of  things  material : 

(1)  Of  banks,  cliffs,  headlands,  &c. :  Precipitous- 
ness. 

(2)  Of  the   human  face:    Broadness,    pufRness, 
bloatedness  (?). 

"A  remarkable  bluffness  of  face,  a  loud  voice,  and  a 
masculine  air."— The  World,  No.  88. 

2.  Of  things  not  material:  Abruptness  of  manner. 
(Used  of  speecli  or  behavior.) 

bluf-ff,  «.  [Eng.  bluff;  -T/.]  Having  bluffs,  or 
bold  headlands. 

bluid,  s.    [BLOOD.]    (Scotch.) 

"  But  feels  his  heart's  bluid  rising  hot." 

Burns.  Earnest  Cry  and  Prayer. 

bluid-tongue,  s.  [So  called  because  children  are 
accustomed  to  use  it  to  bring  blood  from  the  tongues 
of  their  playmates  if  the  latter  submit  to  the  oper- 
ation.] A  name  for  a  stellate  plant,  Galium  apa- 
rine  (the  Goose-grass  or  Cleavers).  (Eng.  Border 
&  Scotland.) 

*bluid -veit  *bluid -wyte,  s.  [BLOODWIT.]  A 
fine  paid  for  effusion  of  blood. 

"  Bluidvfit,  an  unlaw  for  wrang  or  injurie,  sik  as 
blond." — Skene.  (Jamiesnn.) 

blu  -Ing,  *blue  -Ing,  pr.par.t  a.  &s.    [BLCE,r.] 

A.  As  present  participle  and  adjective,     (See  the 
verb.) 

B.  As  sitbstftiitirc:  The  act,  art  or  process  of  ren- 
dering blue  by  means  of  a  dye.  or  in  any  other  way. 

1.  Metal.:  The  process  of   heating   steel   till   it 
becomes  blue. 

2.  Dyeing:  The  process  of  coloring  goods  by  a 
solution  of  indigo. 

blu-Ish,  *blue  -Ish,  *blew-ish  (ew  as  u),  a. 
[Eng.  blue;  -ish.]  Somewhat  blue. 

"Side  sleeves  and  skirts,  round  underborne  with  a 
bluish  tinsel." — Shakesp.:  Much-  Ado  About  Nothing,  iii.  4. 

bluish-green,  «.  Green  with  a  bluish  tinge.  A 
mixture  of  green  and  blue,  with  the  former  color 
predominating. 

"...  both  are  colored  of  u  splendid  bluish-green, 
one  livinp  invariably  in  the  lagoon,  und  the  other  amongst 
the  outer  breakers."  —  Ditririjt:  V->y<ige  round  the  World, 
ch.  xz. 

bluish-White,  a.  White  with  a  bluish  tinge.  A 
mixture  of  white  and  blue,  with  the  latter  color 
predominating. 

"...  a  black  mark,  surrounded  by  orange-yellow, 
and  then  by  bluinh-w  hftc."-  Darwin.-  Descent  of  Man. 


exist,  of  which  two  are  cultivated,  the  Blumen- 
bachia  insignia  and  the  S.  multifida.  Both  have 
large,  beautiful  flowers  and  stinging  bristles,  and 
are  natives  of  the  southern  portion  of  South 
America. 

blu-men-bach -Ite  (ch  guttural),  s.  [In  Ger. 
blumenbachit.  Named  after  Blumeubach,  author 
of  a  natural  history  handbook,  of  which  the  eighth 
edition  was  published  at  GOttingen  in  1807.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Alabandite  (q.  v.). 

blu  -mite,  K.    [In  Gor.  blumit.    Named  after  the 
mineralogist  Blum,] 
Mineralogy  : 

1.  Blumite  of  Fischer.    The  same  as  Bleinierite 
(q.  v.t. 

2.  Blumite  of   Liebe.     The  same  as  Megabasite 
(q.v.). 

blun-der,  *blon-der,  *blon-dir,  *blon-dre, 
*blon-dren,  r.  i.&t.  [Cf.  Sw.blunda;  Dan.  blunde, 
all  =  to  sleep  lightly,  to  doze,  to  nap;  Icel.  blundr. 
Sw.  &  Dan.  blund,  all=a  wink  of  sleep,  slumber,  & 
doze,  a  nap.  Remotely  connected  with  blend  and 
blind.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  Intransitive; 
1.  Originally: 

(1)  To  pore  over  anything,  the  sleepy  way  in  which 
one  deals   with   it   preventing  his   despatching  it 
quickly;  or  to  fall  into  confusion,  to  confuse,  to 
confuse  one's  self,  to  be  mazed. 

(2)  To  run  heedlessly. 

"Ye  been  as  bolde  as  Bayard  the  blinde, 
That  bhtndreth.  forth  and  peril  casteth  noon." 

Chaucer;  The  Chinionn  Yemannest  Tale,  1,413-14. 
'2.  Xow :  To  fall  into  a  gross  mistake,  to  err  greatly 
from  native  stupidity  or  from  censurable  careless- 
ness. 

"It  is  one  thing  to  forget  matter  of  fact,  and  another 
to  blunder  upon  the  reason  of  it." — L' Estrange. 

3.  To  flounder;  to  reach  an  object  of  attainment, 
as  for  instance  an  intellectual  inquiry,  not  directly 
under  the  guidance  of  proper  intelligence,  but  cir- 
cuitously,  with  various  stumbles,  and  as  if  acci- 
dentally at  last. 

II  Often  followed  by  round  about,  &c. 
"He  who  now  to  sense,  now  nonsense  leaning, 
Means  not,  but  blunders  round  about  a  meaning." 
Pope :  Prvl.  Satires,  186. 

B.  Trans. :  To  mistake,  to  orr  regarding,  to  intro- 
duce a  gross  error  into,  specially  by  confounding  or 
"  blending  "  things  which  differ.     (See  etym.) 

"...  for  he  blunders  and  confounds  all  thes«  to- 
gether ;  .  .  ."—^t  ill  ing  fleet. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jtfwl;     cat,     5011,     chorus,     $Mn,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a$;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  -  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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blun  -dSr,  *bliin  -dur,  *blon  -der,  s.  [From 
blunder,  v.  (q.  v.}] 

1.  Confusion,  trouble. 

"  Where  werre  and  wrake  anil  wonder 
Hi  sythez  hatz  wont  therinne 
And  oft  bothe  blysee  and  blunder, 
Ful  skete  hatz  skyfted  synne." 
SirGaw.  and  the  Green  Knight  (ed.  Morris),  16-19. 

2.  A  gross  mistake ;  a  great  error  in  calculation 
or  other  intellectual  work. 

"  .  .  .  the  wild  blunders  into  which  some  minds  were 
hurried  by  national  vanity,  and  others  by  a  morbid  love 
of  paradox."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Sng.,  ch.  iii. 

blun'-dSr-buss,  s.    [From  Dut.  donderbus:  Sw. 
donderbossa;    Ger.   donnerbtische=&   blunderbuss. 
These  are  from  Dut.  donder,  Ger.  donner=thunder, 
and  Dut.  bus= 
the  barrel  of  a 
gun;Sw.&0ssa; 
Ger.  biische,  all 
=  a    box,    an 
urn,  the  barrel 
of  a  gun.  Thus 
blunderbuss   is 
a  "thunder-  Blunderbuss, 

gun."] 

1.  Mil.  <£  Ord.  Lang.:  A  short  gun,  unrifled  and  of 
large  bore,  widening  toward  the  muzzle.    It  is  by 
no  means  to  be  ranked  with  arms  of  precision,  but 
is  loaded  with  many  balls  or  slugs,  which  scatter 
when  fired,  so  that  there  is  hope  of  some  one  of 
them  hitting  the  mark. 

"The  hatchway  was  constantly  watched  by  sentinels 
armed  with  hangers  and  blunderbusses." — 3Iacanlay: 
Stst.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A   controversialist    who     discharges   at   his 
adversary  a  confused  mass  of  facts,  arguments,  &c. 

(2)  ( With  a  mistaken  etymology) :  A  person  who 
habitually  makes  blunders. 

"Jacob,  the  scourge  of  grammar,  mark  with  awe, 
Nor  lees  revere  him,  blunderbuss  of  law." 

Pope.-  Dunciad,  bk.  ili. 

blun  -dSred,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BLUNDER,  v.] 
blun  -d5r-er,  s.    [Eng.  blunder;  -cr.] 
1.  One  who  blunders;  one  who  habitually  makes 
gross  mistakes. 

"Tour  blunderer  is  as  sturdy  as  a  rock." 

Cotcper:  Progress  of  Error. 
*2.  One  who  makes  blunt. 

"Blunderer  or  blunt  warkere  (worker,  P.).  Hebefactor, 
hebeflciis." — Prompt.  .Parr. 

blun -der-head,  s.  [Eng.  blunder;  head.]  A 
blockhead;  a  person  who  is  always  making  blun- 
ders. 

"At  the  rate  of  this  thick-skulled  blunderhead,  every 
plow-jobber  shall  take  upon  him  to  read  upon  divinity." 
— L'  Estrange. 

bliin  -der-Ing,  *blun'-der-jfftge,pr.par.,  a.  &«. 
[BLUNDER,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial 
adjective.  (See  the  verb.) 


a  series  of  blundering  attacks, 
December  12,  1877. 


." — Times, 


C.  As  substantive:  The  act  of  making  a  gross 
mistake. 

blun'-der-Ing-ly1,  adv.  £Eng.  blundering;  •ly.'] 
In  a  blundering  manner;  with  many  gross  mistakes. 

".  .  .  they  have  done  what  they  did  in  that  kind 
rather  ignorant  ly,  supinely,  or  blunderingly,  than  out  of 
a  premeditated  design  to  cover  falsehood."— Lewis:  Trans, 
of  the  Bible  Diss. 

*blu  -nesse,  s.    [BLUENESS,]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

blun'-&er,  s.  [A  variation  of  Eng.  plunger.]  A 
plunger,  a  wooden  blade  with  a  cross  handle,  used 
for  mixing  clay  in  potteries.  (Tomlinson.) 

bliin'-felng,  s.  [A  corruption  of  plunging  (q.  v.). 
See  also  olunger.~\ 

Pottery :  Trie  process  of  mixing  clays  for  the  man* 
ufacture  of  porcelain. 

blunk,  v.  t.  [BLINK,  v.]  (Scotch.)  To  spoil  a 
thing ;  to  mismanage  any  business.  (Jamieson.) 

*bliink  (1),  s.  [BLONK.]  A  steed.  (Gaw.  and  the 
Green  Knight,  440.)  [BLUK.] 

blunk  (2),  a.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  A  heavy 
cotton  or  linen  cloth,  wrought  for  being  printed ;  a 
calico.  (Scotch.) 

*[  Often  in  the  plural  blunks. 

blunk  -er,  s.  [Probably  from  blunk,  T.,  not 
bin nl.\  s.]  (Scotch.)  Jamieson  derives  it  from 
Wunfc,s.,  and  defines  it,  "One  who  prints  cloths*.1' 
In  the  Glossary  to  Black's  edition  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  Works,  it  is  rendered,  **  A  bungler ;  one  who 
spoils  every  thing  he  meddles  with." 

"  Ye  see,  they  say  punboff  is  nae  mair  a  gentleman  than 
the  blanker  that's  biggit  the  bonnie  house  down  in  the 
howm." — Scott:  Guy  Bannering,  ch.  iii. 

blunk  -et,    s.     [Etym.    doubtful.]    "  Pale    blue, 
perhaps  any  faint  or  faded  color    .    .    .    blanched. 
(Sibbald.) 


blunk -It,  blink -It,  pa.  par.  [BLUXK.]  (Scotch.) 
bliiiLks,  s.pl.    [BLUNK.]    (Scotch.) 

blunt  (1)  *blont,  a.  &  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Com- 
pare Sw.  &  Dan.  blund  =  a.  wink  of  sleep,  slumber,  a 
nap:  Sw.  blunda=to  shut  the  eyes;  Dan.  blunde— 
to  sleep  slightly,  to  nap;  Icel.  blunda  =  to  sleep. 
Malm  suggests  with  some  of  these  provincial  Ger. 
bludde=a  dull  or  blunt  knife.  Compare  also  Gr. 
om6/2/s=blunt,  used  of  an  instrument,  the  eyesight, 
or  the  mind.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Of  persons: 

(1)  Dull  in  intellect,  not  of  sharp  intelligence, 
wanting  in  mental  acuteness. 

IT  If  the  etymology  given  above  is  correct,  then 
the  primary  meaning  must  be  dull  in  intellect,  and 
not  dull  as  the  edge  of  a  weapon  may  be,  though 
the  analogy  of  many  other  words  renders  it  hard  to 
believe  that  this  is  really  the  correct  order. 
"  Blunt  of  wytte.  Hebes." — Prompt.  Parv. 

"  Valentine  being  gone,  I'll  quickly  cross, 
By  some  sly  trick,  blunt  Thurio's  dull  proceeding." 
Shakesp.;  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  li.  2. 

(2)  Obtuse  in  feeling,  with  emotions,  especially 
the  softer  ones,  the  reverse  of  keen. 

"  I  find  my  heart  hardened  and  blunt  to  new  impres- 
sions ;  it  will  scarce  receive  or  retain  affections  of  yester- 
day."— Pope. 

*(3)  Faint. 

"  Such  a  burre  myght  make  myn  herte  tlunf." 
Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris);  The  Pearl,  176. 

2.  Of  the  products  of  such  mental  dullness  or  such 
obtuseness  of  feeling: 

(1)  XJnintellectual,  stupid,  foolish.    (Used  of  an 
opinion,  &c.) 

"...  farr  beyond  the  blunt  conceit  of  some,  who  (I 
remember)  have  upon  the  same  woord  Farrih,  made  a 
very  gross  conjecture  ;  .  .  ."— Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

(2)  Abrupt,  inelegant.    (Used  of  composition.) 

"  To  use  too  many  circumstances,  ere  one  come  to  the 
matter,  is  wearisome ;  to  use  none  at  all,  is  blunt." — 
Bacon. 

(Z)  Unpleasantly  direct ;  rude,  uncivil,  impolite ; 
avoiding  circumlocution  in  making  unpleasant 
communications ;  not  sparing  the  feelings  of  others : 
brusque.  (Used  of  the  temperament,  of  manners,  of 
speeches,  &c.) 

"  Blunt  truths  more  mischief  than  nice  falsehoods  do." 

Pope. 

"  To  his  }>i>nif  manner,  and  to  his  want  of  consideration 
for  the  feelings  of  others,  .  .  .  "—  Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  vi. 

3.  Of  cutting  instruments  or  other  material  things: 
Having  the  edge  or  point  dull  as  opposed  to  sharp. 

"  If  the  iron  be  blunt,  and  he  do  not  whet  the  edge,  then 
must  he  put  to  more  strength." — Ecclesiastes  x.  10. 

II.  Botany : 

(1)  Terminating  gradually  in  a  rounded  end.  This 
corresponds  to  the  Latin  obtusus.    (Lindley.) 

If  Blunt  with  a  point :  Terminating  abruptly  in  a 
rounded  end;  in  the  middle  of  which  there  is  a  con- 
spicuous point.  Example,  the  leaves  of  various 
species  of  Kubus  (Raspberry  and  Bramble).  (Lind- 

(2)  Having  a  soft,  obtuse  termination,  correspond- 
ing to  the  l.at .  hebetatus.    (Lindley.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Needle  manufacture  (pi.  Blunts) :  A  grade  of 
sewing-needles  with  the  points  less  tapering  than 
they  are  in  sharps  or  even  in  betweens. 

2.  Cant  language :  Money.    Sometimes  it  has  the 
prefixed,  and  becomes  "the  blunt." 

If  Compounds  of  obvious  signification:  Blunt- 
edged  (Ogilvie)  ,*  blunt-pointed  (Darwin :  Voyage 
round  the  World,  ed.  1878.  ch.  xviii.) ;  blunt-witted 
(Shakesp.:  2  Henry  VI.,  iii.  2). 

blunt-file,  8.  A  file  which  has  but  a  slight  taper. 
It  is  intermediate  in  grade  between  a  regular  taper 
and  a  dead  parallel  file. 

blunt-headed,  a.  With  the  head  terminating 
obtusely, 

The  Blunt-headed  Cachalot:  A  name  of  the  Sper- 
maceti Whale  (Physeter  macrocephalus). 

blunt-hook,  s. 

Surgery:  An  obstetric  hook  for  withdrawing  a 
foatus  without  piercing  or  lacerating  it. 

blunt  (2),  a.  [From  Sw.  blott;  Dan. blot;  Dut. 
bloot,  all=bare,  naked.]  [BLOUT.]  Stripped,  bare, 

naked. 

"  The  large  plants  schinis  nil  of  licht, 
And,  throw  thir  hait  skaldand  flambis  bricht, 
Stude  blunt  of  beistis  and  of  treis  bare." 

Douglas:   Virgil,  469,53.     (Jamifson.) 

blunt  (1),  *blun'-tgn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [From  blunt,  a. 
Gr.  amblyno~to  blunt.] 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  Of  persons: 

(I)  To  dull  the  intellect ;  to  weaken  passion  or 
emotion  of  any  kind. 

"  Blunt  not  his  love; 

Nor  lose  the  good  advantage  of  hia  grace, 
By  seeming  cold."      Shakesp.:  2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  4. 

t(2)  To  repress  the  outward  manifestation  of 
feeling. 

"  For  when  we  rage,  advice  is  often  seen 
By  blunting  us  to  make  our  wits  more  keen." 

Shakesp.;  A  Lover's  Complaint. 

2.  Of  the  edge  or  point  of  a  cutting  instrument,  or 
any  other  material  thing  that  is  sharp :  To  dull,  to 
render  the  reverse  of  sharp.    (Lit.  cfr/iff.) 

"  He  had  such  things  to  urge  against  our  marriape 
As,  now  declar'd,  would  blunt  my  sword  in  battle. 
And  dastardize  my  courage."  Dryrten. 

"  Blunt  not  the  beams  of  heav'n.  and  edge  of  day." 

Ibid. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  blunt. 

"Its  edge  will  never  blunt."— Banyan.-  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress, pt.  ii. 

blunt  (2),  v.  t.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  To  rush 
(Morris) ;  to  enter  (?). 

"Till  he  blunt  in  a  blok  as  brod  as  a  halle." 
Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris;;  Patience,  272. 

blun '-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BLUNT,  r.] 

"  This  visitation 
Is  but  to  whet  thy  most  blunted  purpose." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

tblun'-tSr,  s.  One  who  or  that  which  makes 
blunt.  (Lit.  A  fig.) 

blun -tie,  blunt-?,  s.  [Eng.  blunt;  and  suff. 
-y;  O.  Eng.  ie.~\  (Scotch.)  A  sniveler,  a  stupid 
person. 

"They  snool  me  sair,  and  haud  me  down, 
And  gar  me  look  like  blunt  if.  Tarn!" 

Burns;  O,  For  Ane  and  Twenty,  Tain. 

blunt  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [BLUNT,  v.] 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  process  of  dulling  tho 
edge  or  point  of  anything.    (Lit.  <&fig.) 

"Not  impediments  or  blunt  ings,  but  rather  as  whet- 
stones, to  set  an  edge  on  our  desires  after  higher  ami 
more  permanent  beauty." — Bp,  Taylor:  Artificial  Hand- 
someness, p.  78. 

blunt-lab,  a.  [Eng.  blunt;  -ish.]  Somewhat 
blunt.  (Ash.) 

"Tubular  or  blunt  is  fi  at  the  top." — Durham;  Physico- 
Theology,  p.  5. 

blunt -ly1.  adv.  [Eng.  blunt;  -/«.]  In  an  un- 
pleasantly direct  manner,  brusquely,  without  cir- 
cumlocution, without  regard  to  tho  feelings  of 
others. 

"  But  came  straight  to  the  point,  and  blurted  it  out  like 

a  schoolboy ; 

Even  the  Captain  himself  could  hardly  have  said  it 
more  bluntly." 

Longfellow;  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  iii. 

"Thou  comest  in  so  bluntly.'* 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  3. 

blunt -ness,  *blunt -nesse,  s.  [Eng.  blunt; 
-ness.] 

1.  Of  a  person's  manner:   Uupolite,  not  to  say 
coarse,  plainness  of  speech,  or  offensive  rudeness  of 
behavior ;  straightforwardness ;  want  of  regard  for 
the  feelings  of  others. 

"...  expressed  that  feeling,  with  characteristic 
bluntness,  on  the  field  of  battle." — Maeaulay;  Hist.  E»y.t 
ch.  xiv. 

2.  Of  a  cutting  or  pointed  instruntetit :  Bull,  tho 
reverse  of  sharp  at  the  edge  or  point. 

TF  Regarding  the  relative  order  of  1  and  2,  which 
appears  unnatural,  see  BLUNT  (1),  a. 

blunt -Wit- ted,  a.  Stupid;  doltish;  dull;  sl6w 
of  comprehension. 

blfir,  r.  t.  IMahn  considers  this  as  probably  a 
contraction  from  Scotch  bludder,  bluther.  (BLCD- 
DER,  BLCTHER.)  Skeat  deems?  it  a  different  spelling 
of  blear.  (BLEAK.)] 

1.  Of  material  things:  To  make  a  blot,  spot  or 
stain  upon  anything  inadvertently  or  intentionally, 
with  the  effect  of  marring  but  not  of  obliterating  it. 

2.  Of  things  immaterial:  To   blot,    to   stain,    to 
sully. 

"  Such  an  act, 
That  blurs  the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty." 

Shakesp.:   Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

blur,  *blurre,  *.  [From  blur,  v.  (q.  v.)}  A  dark 
spot,  a  blot,  a  stain,  or  any  other  material  thing 
which  mars  that  on  which  it  falls  but  does  not 
obliterate  it. 

1.  Lit. :  On  any  material  thing,  as  on  paper. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whEt,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    h3r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     ae,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


blurred 
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blustered 


2.  Fig.:  On  any  immaterial  thing,  as  on  reputa- 
tion, &.C. 

"  Leste  she  wil  els  at  length  come  apaine,  and  being  so 
many  times  shaken  of,  will  with  her  raillyng  t-ette  a 
prente  blnrre  on  myne  honeste  and  good  name."— t'tlatl: 
Luke,  c.  18. 

"...  some  unmortified  lust  or  other,  which  either 
'eaves  a  deep  blur  upon  their  evidences  for  heaven, 
or  .  .  ."—Hopkins;  Works.  p.  756. 

blfirred,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BLUR,  r.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

"The  writing  is  coarse  and  blurred."— Stubbs.-  Const  it. 
Hist.,  ii.  625. 

2.  Bot. :  Marked  by  spots  or  rays  which  appear  as 
if  they  had  been  produced  by  abrasion  of  the  sur- 
face.    Rare,  Dr.  Lindley  in   his   vast   experience 
never  having  once  met  with  the  structure  described. 

*blflr  -rer,  s.    One  who  or  that  which  blurs. 

*[  Paper  blurrer:  A  contemptuous  name  for 
writers. 

"I  ...  am  now  admitted  into  the  company  of  the 
paper  blurrers." — Sidney:  Defense  of  Por&ie. 

blflr  -ring,  pr.  par.    [BLUR,  v.] 

blflrt  (Eng.\,  *bllrt  (O.  Eng.  rf-  O.  Scotch),  v.  i. 
A:  /.,  also  as  interj.  [Mahn  derives  it  from  Scotch 
bluiter~to  make  a  rumbling  noiset  to  blurt;  while 
Skeat  considers  it  a  more  extension  of  blare=to 
make  a  loud  noise.  (BLARE,  BLORE,  BLEREN.) 
Blurt,  spurt,  squirt  and  flirt,  v.  t.,  may  possibly  be 
in  imitation  of  the  sound  of  a  liquid  suddenly 
jerked  forth.] 

A.  As  a  verb; 

I.  Intrans.:  To  hold  a  person  or  thing  in  con- 
tempt. 

*Followcd  by  at :  To  hold  in  contempt. 

"  But  cast  their  gazes  on  Marina's  face, 
Whilst  ours  was  blurted  <tt." 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  iv.  3. 
"And  all  the  world  will  blurt  and  scorn  at  us." 

Edward  III.,  iv.  6.    (Nares.) 

II.  Transitive: 

1.  Followed  by  out :  To  utter  indiscreetly,  to  emit, 
to  fling  forth.    (Used  specially  of  uttering  words 
bearing  on  delicate  matters  without  taking  time  to 
consider  what  effect  the  remark  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce.) 

"  .  .  .  an  indiscreet  friend  who  blurts  out  the  whole 
truth."— Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  With  out  omitted. 

"  And  yet  the  truth  may  lose  its  grace 
If  blurted  to  a  person's  face." 

Lloyd.     (Goodrich  rf-  Porter.) 

B.  As  interjection :  An  exclamation  of  contempt. 

[A.,  I.] 

"  Shall  I?    then  blurt  o'  your  service!" 

O.  PI.,  iii.  314. 
"Blirt:  a  rime  ;  blirt,  a  rime!" 

Malcontent,  O.  PI.,  iv.  21. 

"Blurt,  blurt.'  there's  nothing  remains  to  put  thee  to 
pain  now,  captain."— Puritan,  iv.  2,  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii.  610. 
(.Vares.) 

IT  Blurt,  master  constable:  A  fig  for  the  constable. 
(Nares.) 

"Blurt,  master  constable,  or  a  fig  for  the  constable, 
seems  to  have  been  a  proverbial  phrase;  it  is  the  title  of 
a  play  written  by  Thomas  Middleton,  and  published  in 
1602."—  Acires. 

*blflrt,  s.  [From  blurt)  v.  (q.  v.)]  A  sudden  start ; 
an  unexpected  blow. 

"  Polyperchon,  .  ,  .  meaning  to  give  Cassander  a 
alampant  and  blurt,  sent  letters  patent  unto  the  people  at 
Athens,  declaring  how  the  young  king  did  restore  unto 
them  their  popular  state  again."— Aor/A.-  Plutarch,  p.  633. 

blflrt  -ed,  pa.  par.    [BLUET.] 

blflrt  -Ing,  pr.  par.    [BLURT.] 

"The  blurting,  rallying  tone  with  which  he  spoke."— 
fi.  Eliot:  Middlemarch. 

blush,  *blusph,  *bliische,  *blosche,  *blus- 
chen,  *blfts  -shen,  *blis-chen,  *blfs'-ghe*n,  r. /. 

&  t.  [A.  S.  blysgan  =  to  redden,  to  blush  ;  ablusian 
=  to  blush;  Sw.  blygas=to  bo  bashful,  to  blush; 
from  blytj  ~  bashful ;  Dan.  blues  =  to  blush,  to  be 
bashful;  blusse=  to  blaze,  to  flush,  to  blush,  to  be 
ashamed;  Dut.  blozen  =  to  blush  (not  blusschen, 
which  is=tp  extinguish,  to  quench.  See  BLUSH,  s.) 
Cognate  with  BLAZE  (q.  v.)J 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  (Chiefly  of  the  form  blush) :  To  become  or  be 
red. 

1.  Of  persons:  To  become  red  in  the  cheeks,  ami  to 
a  certain  extent  also  on  the  forehead,  from  agita- 
tion or  confusion  produced  by  more  or  less  of  shame 

that  shame  springing  from  consciousness  of  guilt, 
demerit,  or  error,  or  from  modesty  or  bashfulness. 
"  The  lady  blushed  red,  but  nothing  she  said." 

ticvtti  Eve  of  St.  John. 


r,  Formerly  the  person  or  thing  causing  the  blush, 
if  mentioned,  was  generally  preceded  by  at ;  now 
for  is  much  more  frequently  employed. 

(a)  Followed  by  at. 

"  He  whin'd,  and  roar'd  away  your  victory, 
That  pages  blush' it  at  him. 

Shakesp.:  Corfolitnuit,  v.  5. 

"You  have  not  yet  lost  all  your  natural   modesty,  but 
blush  at  your  vices." — Calamy:  Sermons. 
(6)  Followed  by  for. 

"To  her  who  had  sacrificed  everything  for  his  sake  lie 
owed  it  so  to  bear  himself  that,  though  she  might  weep 
for  him,  she  should  not  blush  fur  him."—  Mucnulnit:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  v. 
2.  Of  things: 

(1)  To  be  of  a  bright  red  color.  (Used  of  flowers, 
of  the  sky,  &c.) 

"But  here  the  roses  blush  so  rare." — Crashaw. 
*'  In  that  bright  quarter  his  propitious  skies 
Shall  blush  betimes."          Cuicper.-  Tirocinium. 

t(2)  To  be  of  any  bright  color;  to  bloom. 

"Long  wavy  wreaths 

Of  flowers,  that  fear'd  no  enemy  but  warmth, 
Blush'tl  on  the  panels."  Cowper;  Task,  v.  158. 

*II.  (Of  the  forms  blusch,  blusche,  blosche, 
blusshen,  blyschen) :  To  glance,  to  look. 

"  As  quen  I  blusched  upon  that  baly." 
Ear.  Etiy,  All  it.  Poems  (ed.  Morris);  Pearl,  1,083. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  offer  in  the  shape  or  form  of  a 
blush. 

"I'll  blush  you  thnnks     .     .     ," 

Shakesp.:   Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

blush  (1).  *blU8Ch,  *blU8Che,  s.  Tin  Sw.  Mygsel 
—  shame:  Dan.  Mussen=blazing,  blushing;  Dut. 
blos=&  blush.]  [BLUSH,  v.] 

1.  Lit.    Of  persons:  The  state   of  blushing;  the 
crimson  hue  produced  in  the  cheeks,  forehead,  &c., 
by  remorse,  shame,  modesty,  bash  fulness,  or  any 
similar  cause. 

"Here's  a  light  crimson,  there  a  deeper  one, 
A  maiden's  blush,  here  purples,  there  a  white, 
Then  all  commingled  for  our  more  delight." 

Henry  Peacham:  Ellis,  vol.  ii. 

TF  To  put  to  the  blush:  To  force  one  unintention- 
ally to  become  red  through  shame. 

"Ridicule,  instead  of  putting  guilt  and  error  to  the 
blush,  turned  her  formidable  shafts  against  innocence  and 
truth." — Macaulay.-  Hist,  Eng. ,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Fig.    Of  things: 

(1)  A  crimson  or  roseate  hue.    (Used  of  the  color 
of  a  rose,  of  the  sky,  Ac.) 

"Hamet,  ere  dawns  the  earliest  blush  of  day." 

Hemans:  The  Abencerrage. 

(2)  A  look,  a  glance ;  sudden  appearance. 

"  To  hide  a  blysful  blusch  of  the  bryght  sunne." 

Oaw.  and  theQreen  Knight,  620. 

!f  At  the  first  blush,  at  first  bltish :  At  the  first 
glance ;  at  the  first  and  sudden  appearance  of  any- 
thing. 

"All  purely  identical  propositions,  obviously,  and  at 
flrst  blush,  appear  to  contain  no  certain  instruction  in 
them." — Locke. 

tbliisll  (2),  s.  [From  O.  Sw.  blosa=a  blister.] 
[BLISTER.] 

1.  A  kind  of  low  blister.    (Jamt'eson.) 

2.  A  boil.    (Jamieson.) 

blush -er,  s.  [Eng.  blush;  -er.]  A  person  who 
blushes,  or  a  thing  which  is  rod. 

"I envy  not  Arabia's  odors,  while  that  of  this  fresh 
blusher  charms  my  sense;  and  I  find  my  nose  and  eyes  so 
ravishingly  entertained  here,  that  the  bee  extracts  less 
sweetness outof  flowers." — Boyle;  Occas.  Reflect, ,§  6,  ref.  4. 

*blush'-et,  s.  [Dimin.  of  blush."]  A  young  bash- 
ful or  modest  girl  prone  to  blush,  with  slender  cause 
for  doing  so. 

<[  Nares  says  that  it  is  apparently  peculiar  to  Ben 
Jonson. 

"No  Pecunia 

Is  to  be  seen,  though  mistress  Bond  would  speak, 
Or  little  blushet  Wax  be  ne'er  so  easy." 

Ben  Jonson:  Staple  of  .Views,  ii.  1. 

blush-ful,   a.     [Eug.  blush;  /*/(/;.]     Full   of 
blushes;  suffused  with  blushes.    [Lit*  &fig.) 
"While,  from  his  ardent  look,  the  turning  Spring 
Averts  her  blushful  face." 

Thomson:  Season  ft  Summer. 

blush '-ful-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  blushful; -ly.]  In  the 
manner  described  as  blushful. 

*bliish  -fill-ness,  s.  [Eug.  blush,  ful ;  -ness.]  The 
state  of  being  blushful  or  covered  with  blushes. 

"Let  me  in  your  face  reade  blushfttlness." — Heywood: 
Brazen  Aye,  ii.  2. 

blush  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.&s.    [BLUSH,  r.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  part  id  p.  adj.:   In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

']  Blushing  honors:  Honors  fitted  to  elicit  com- 
m'-nilations  likely  to  put  the  bearer  or  possessor,  if 
modest,  to  the  blush.  Or  as  BLUSH,  v.,  A.  2  (2). 

"To-day  he  puts  forth 

The  tender  leaves  of  hope;  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushiny  honors  thick  upon  him." 

Shakesp.:  Henri/  T"///.,  iii.  2. 


C.  As  substantive:  The  state  of  having  the  face, 
the  neck,  and  evon  the  breast  suffused,  under  the 
influence  of  emotion,  with  a  red  color. 

*I  For  the  physiological  cause  of  blushing  see  tin- 
subjoined  examples. 

"Blushing  is  produced  through  an  affection  of  tin* 
mind,  acting  primarily  on  the  center  of  emotion,  and 
through  it  on  the  nerves,  which  are  distributed  to  the 
capillary  vessels  of  the  skin  of  the  face."— Twld  cfr  Bow- 
man; Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  35. 

"The  region  affected  by  blushing  is  the  face  and  neck; 
and  the  effect  arises  from  the  suspension  of  the  cerebrnl 
influence  that  keeps  up  the  habitual  contraction  of  the 
smaller  bloodvessels  over  that  region." — Bain;  The  Emo- 
tions and  the  Will,  2d  ed.,  ch.  i.,  p.  11. 

blush'-Ing-lf,  adv.  [Vug.  blushing;  -7//.]  In  a 
manner  characterized  as  blushing. 

*bliish -less,  a.  [Eng.  blush;  -less.]  Without  a 
blush ;  without  bluslies. 

"  Blushleits  crimes."— Sandys. 
"Women  vow' d  to  bluahlea*  impudence."—  Mars  ton. 

*blush-^,  a.  [Eng.  blush;  -y.]  Of  the  color 
which  a  blush  produces ;  crimson.  Used — 

(1)  Of  the  human  countenance. 

"  Stratonica,  entering,  moved  a  blushy  color  in  his  face; 
but  deserting  him,  he  relapsed  into  paleness  and  lan- 
guor."— Harvey;  OH  Consumptions. 

(2)  Of  fruits,  or  anything  similar. 

"Blossoms  of  trees,  that  are  white,  are  commonly  iim- 
dorate;  those  of  apples,  crabs,  peaches,  are  blitshy  and 
smell  sweet."— Bacon:  Nat.  Hint. 

*blus -non  (pret.  blisned,  blysncd ;  pr.  par.  blux- 
nandet  blisnande,  biysnande),  r.  i.  [Dan. blusse—in- 
glow;  Icel.  lysa=to  shine;  L.  Ger.  bleistem=\t*- 

glisten.    From  Icel.  blys;  Dan.  bhw=&  torch;  Dut, 
Joa=redness.]    [BLUSH,  r.  &  s.]    To  shine. 

"And  brode  baneres  ther-bi  blu.VHttnde  of  gold." 
Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris);  Cleanness,  1,404. 

*bluss  -chande,  pr.par.    [BLUSH,  v.]    Blushing, 

glittering. 

"That  here  bluttschande  bemez  as  the  bryght  sunoe." 
Qaw.  and  the  Green  Knight,  l,81«.l. 

bliis  -ter.  *blais  -ter,  *blus  -tren,  v.  i.  &  t.  [  In 
A.  S.  ftZces(an=topuff ;  Icel.  blastr=&  blast,  a  breath. 
Modified  from  blast  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Intransitive : 

I.  To  make  a  blast. 

1.  Lit. :  To  roar  as  a  storm ;  to  make  a  loud  noise 
among  the  branches  of  trees,  the  rigging  of  ships, 
in  the  interior  of  chimneys,  &c.    (For  example  see 
BLUSTERING,  particip.  adj.) 

2.  Fia.:  To  swagger,  to  adopt  a  loud,  boastful, 
menacing,  defiant  manner;  to  bully,  to  utter  prob- 
ably hollow  threats  of  what  one  is  able  and  intends 
to  do. 

"Glengarry  blustered,  and  pretended  to  fortify  Iris 
house."— Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

*II.  To  wander  or  stray  blindly  about. 
"  That  they  blustered  as  blynde  as  bayard  watz  euer." 
Ear.  Eng.  Alllt.  Poems  (ed.  Morris);  Cleanness,  8H6. 

*[  See  also  Piers  Plowman,  v.  521. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  blow  with  violence. 

"  Ithand  wedderis  of  the  eist  draif  on  so  fast. 
It  all  to  bluistertt  and  blew  that  thairin  baid." 

RaufCoilyear  Aij,  a.     (Jamieson. ) 

2.  To  disfigure  in  writing.    (Scotch.)     (Baillie.} 
blus'-ter,  s.    [From  bluster,  v.  (q.  v.)  ] 

1.  Of  things:  Boisterousness,  noise  with  menace 
of  danger.     Used — 

(1)  Of  the  wind  in  a  storm. 

"The  skies  look  grimly, 
And  threaten  present  blusters." 

Shake*!*.:    H~int.  Tale,  iii.  S. 
"To  the  winds  they  sat 

Their  corners,  when  with  bluster  to  confound 
Sea,  air  and  shore."  Milttm. 

But  also  (2)  of  other  sounds. 

"So  by  the  brazen  trumpet's  hlustrr, 
Troops  of  all  tongues  and  nations  muster." 

Swift. 

2.  Of  persons: 

(1)  Loud,  boisterous  menace. 

"Indeed  there  were  some  who  suspected  that  he  had 
never  been  quite  so  pugnacious  as  Ixo  had  affected  to  be, 
uidthafrhlcMiutar  was  meant  only  to  keep  up  his  own 
dignity  in  the  eyes  of  his  retainers." — Mncanlmj:  Hist. 
Etty.,  ch.  ziii. 

(2)  Turbulence,  fury. 

"Spare  thy  Athenian  cradle,  and  those  kin, 
Which  in  the  bluster  of  thy  wrath  must  full 
With  those  that  have  offended." 

Shakesp.!  Timon,  v.  6. 

blfiS'-tSred,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BLUSTER,  r.,  B.  2.] 

"  I  read  to  them  out  of  my  blustered  papers  .  .  .  "  — 
Baillie;  Lett.,i.  125.  (Jom/wou.) 


btfil,    bdy;     pout,    J6wl;    cat,     5011,     chorus,     $hin,    bench;     go,     &em;     thin,    this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,    e$ist.   ph  = 
-clan,      -tian  =  shaa.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     <fcc.  *  bel,      del. 


blusterer 
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board 


blus  -ter-er,  s.    [Eag.  bluster;  -<•)-.] 

1.  Of  persons:  One  who  blusters,  a  swaggerer,  a 
bully. 

2.  Of  things:  That  which  makes  a  loud  noise  sug- 
gestive of  danger.    (Used  chiefly  of  the  wind  in  a 
storm/) 

blus  -ter-Iig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  i.    [BLUSTEK,  r.] 
A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial  adjec- 
tive :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 
"Back  to  their  caves  she  bade  the  winds  to  fly, 
And  hush'd  the  blustering  brethren  of  the  sky." 

Pope:  Burner's  Odyssey,  v.  490-1. 

C.  As  substantive :  The  act  of  speaking  in  a  noisy, 
boastfult  menacing  way. 

"Virgil  had  the  majesty  of  a  lawful  prince,  and  Statius 
only  the  blustering  of  a  tyrant." — Dryden. 

blus  -ler-Ing-l? ,  adv.  [Eng.  blustering ;  -ly.l 
In  a  boisterous  manner;  with  noisy  bluster  and 
bullyiug. 

blus  -ter-jf,  a.  [Eng.  bluster,  and  suff.  -y.~]  Blus- 
tering, blustrous.  (Lit.  dt  fig.) 

"  He  MT in-  to  have  been  of  a  headlong,  blustery,  uncer- 
tain disposition." — Cartyle.-  Frederick  the  Great,  vol.  i., 
bk.  iii.,  p.  296. 

*blusf-rous,  a.    [Eng.  bluster;  -ous.\   Full  of 
bluster ;  boisterous,  boastful,  noisy,  tumultuous. 
"The  ancient  heroes  were  illustrious 
For  being  benign,  and  not  blustrous." 

Hudibras. 

*blut-er-nesse,  «.  [A  corruption  of  bluntness 
(q.  v.).]  Bluutness.  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*bluth>6r,  v.  t.  &  i.    [BLUDDER.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  blot,  to  disfigure. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  a  noise  in  swallowing. 

2.  To  make  an  inarticulate  sound. 

3.  To  raise  wind-bolls  in  water.    ( Jamieson.) 
•With  -rle,  *blerb'-rle,  s.     [Probably  the  same 

as  blatter  (q.  v.).  Compare  bluther=tf>  blot,  to 
disfigure ;  bluthrie,in  Ettrick  Forest=thin  porridge 
or  water-gruel.] 

1.  Lit.:  Phlegm. 

2.  Fig. :    Frothy,  incoherent  discourse.     (Jamie- 
son.) 

•blyf,  adv.  [BELIVE.]  (Sir  Fentmbras,  ed. 
Herrtage,  1,002.) 

*blyk  kande,  *bly-cande,  pr.  par.  [BLIKIEX.] 
{Gaw.  eaud  the  Green  Knight,  305,  2,4%.) 

*blykked,  prer.  ofv.  [BLIKIEX.]  (Gam.  and  the 
Green  Knight,  429.) 

*blyk  nande,  pr.  par.  [BLIKNEX.]  (Ear.  Eng. 
AUit.  Poems,  ed.  Morris,  Cleanness,  1,467.) 

*blyk-ned,  *blaykned,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  The 
same  as  bleakentd.  [BLEAK,  a.,  l.J  (Ear.  Eng. 
AUit.  Poems,  ed.  Morris,  Cleanness,  1,759.) 

*blym,  *blyym,  v.  t.  [Contracted  from  blithen 
(q.  v.).]  To  make  glad. 

"  Blym,  or  gladde,  or  make  glad  (blyym,  or  glathyn  in 
herte,  K.  blitheu  or  gladden,  P.).  Lftiftco.*— Prompt. 
Pan'. 

*blynde,  a.    [BLIND,  a.]    (Prompt.  Parv.,  <tc.) 

*blynde,  v.  t.  &  i.  (Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems: 
Cleanness,  1,126.) 

'blynde  -fjflde,  a.  [BLINDFOLD,  a.]  (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

*blynd -f£l-led,  pa.  par.  &a.  [BLINDFOLD,  v.] 

*blynd  -fel-len,  t>.  t .  [BLINDFOLD,  v.]  (Prompt. 
Parr.) 

*blynd -nesse,  s.  [BLINDNESS.]  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*blynd  -fn,  v.  t.  [BLIND,  v.  See  also  blend.] 
(Prompt.  Pan:) 

*blynke,  v,  i.  [BLINK.]  (Robert  Mannyng  of 
Brunne,  5,675.) 

*blyn'-nyn,  *blyne,  *blynne  (O.  Eng.).  *biyn, 
*blyne  (0.  Scotch),  i:  i.  [BLIN,  v.]  (Prompt. 
Parv.,  <£c.) 

*fclype  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  shred,  a  large 
piece.  (Scotch.) 

"  An'  loot  a  wince,  an*  drew  a  stroke. 
Till  skin  in  blypes  cam  haurlin' 
Atfs  nieves  that  night." 

Burns:  Halloween. 

*blype(2),«.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  stroke  or  blow. 
(Jamieson.) 

*blys-ful,  *blys-fol,  a.  [BLISSFUL.]  (Emr.  Eng. 
Allit.  Poems,  ed.  Morris,  Pearl,  279,  409.) 

blf  §  mus,  s.  [Or.  blysmos,  blysma,  or  blysis  =  a 
bubbling  up ;  from  blyt>=to  bubble  or  spout  forth. 
So  called  because  the  plants  usually  grow  near  the 
source  of  streams.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Oyperace_fe  (Sedges).  The  British  flora  contains 
twofipecics,  B.  compressus  or  Broad-leaved,  and  B. 
rufus,  or  Narrow-leaved  Blysmus.  Both  are  toler- 
ably common. 


*blys-nande,  pr.  par.  [BLUSNAXDE,  BLCSNEN.] 
(Ear.  Emj.  Allit.  Poems,  ed.  Morris,  Pearl,  163.) 

'blysned,  pret.  of  r.  [BLCSNEN.]  (Ear.  Eng. 
Allit.  Poems,  ed.  Morris,  Pearl,  1,048.) 

*blfss,  'blfsse,  s.  [BLISS.]  (Prompt.  Pan:; 
Morte  Arthure,  1,485.) 

*bl?sse,  r.  t.    [Buss,  v.,  BLESS.]    To  bless. 

*blyV-s?d,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BLESSED.]  (Prompt. 
Pan:) 

•blyV-syn,  v.  t.    [BLESS,  v.  t.]    (Prompt.  Pan:) 

*blyssyng,  s.    [BLESSING.]    (Morte  Arth.,  4,103.) 

blythe,  a.  [BLITHE.]  Merry,  cheerful,  gay.  In 
general  now  only  in  poetry. 

"  Blythe  and  mery.    Letus,  hillaris." — Prompt.  Parr: 
"  Btythe  Bertram's  ta'en  him  ower  the  faem." 
Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  zi.  (poetic  quotation). 

*bly,h  e-19,  adv.  [BLITHELY.]  (Ear.  Eng.  Allit. 
Poems,  ed.  Morris,  Pearl,  385.) 

*blytn  e-nesse,  s.  The  same  as  BLITHENESS 
(q.  v.).  (Chaucer:  Boethiits,  ed.  Morris,  p. 37,  957.) 

•blyth  -yn,  v.  t.    [BLITHEN.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*blyve,  *blyue  (ueas  ve),  adv.    [BELIVE.] 

"  '  Gamelyn,'  seyde  Adam,  *  hye  the  right  blyre, 
And  if  I  faile  the  this  day,  evel  mot  I  thryve!' " 
Chaucer:  Canterbury  Tales,  681,  582. 
B.M.  Initials,  as  well  as  an  abbreviation  of,  and 
the  symbol  for,  Bachelor  of  Medicine. 

bo,  *b6h,  interj.  [From  Gaol,  bo  (as  subst.)  = 
an  exclamation  to  frighten  children,  (as  adj.)  = 
strange;  Wei.  bo=a  bugbear,  a  scarecrow.] 

*1.  Of  the  form  bo  and  boh :  A  word  of  terror. 
(Scotch.) 

"  I  dare,  for  th*  honor  of  our  house, 

Say  b»h  to  any  Grecian  goose." 
Homer  Travestied,  bk.  vii.,  p.  20.    (Jamieson.) 
2.  Of  the  form  bo  (if  it  ever  find  its  wan  to  paper 
at  all) :  An  exclamation  used  in  playing  with  in- 
fants. 

*bO,  a.  [A.  S.  &eaen=both.]  (Alisaunder,  6,763.) 
bo'-a,  s.  [In  Dan.,  Fr.,  &c.,  boa;  from  Lat.  boa 
or  bova  (Pliny)  =  au  enormous  snake,  said  to  have 
been  anciently  found  in  India.  None,  however,  are 
at  present  known  to  exist  there  more  than  six  feet 
long.  The  spelling  bova  is  from  bos,  bovis=an  ox, 
either  from  the  notion  that  these  snakes  could  carry 
off  oxen,  or  from  the  erroneous  notion  that  they 
sucked  the  teats  of  cows.] 

1.  Zodl. :  A  genus  of  serpents,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Bpidte.    The  species  are  found  native 
only  in  America,  the  analogous  genus  in  the  East 
popularly  confounded  with  it,  namely  Python,  be- 
ing distinguished  from  it  by  the  presence  of  inter- 
maxillary teeth. 

2.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  long  fnr  tippet  or  comforter 
worn  by  some  ladies  around  their  necks.    The  name 
is  given  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  the  boa 
constrictor  or  some  other  large  snake. 

boa-constrictor,  boa  constrictor,  s.  The  Mod. 
Lat.  word  constrictor  is=he  who  or  that  which 
binds  or  draws  together;  from  Class.  Lat.  consfric- 
turn,  supine  of  constringo^to  bind  together ;  con  = 
together,  and  stringo  (supine  strictum)  =  to  draw 
tight.  [Seel.  ZoOl.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  The  best  known  species  of   the  genus 
Boa.   The  specific  name  constrictor,  moaning  binder 
or  drawer  together,  refers  to  the  method  through 
which  the  animal  destroys  its  prey  by  coiling  itself 
round  it  and  gradually  tightening  the  folds.    It  is 
about  thirty  feet  long.  It  is  found  in  South  America. 

[BOA.] 

2.  Ord,    Lang.:  Any    very    large    snake    which 
crushes  its  prey  by  coiling  itself  around  it.    Unsci- 
entific persons  are  not  particular  as  to  where  the 
animal  came  from  at  first;  with  them  it  is  a  boa 
constrictor  whether  its  original  habitat  was  in  the 
Eastern  or  in  the  Western  hemisphere.    [1.  Zool.] 
VsedLit.&fig. 

" .  .  .  but  what,  except  perhaps  some  such  Universal 
Association,  can  protect  us  against  the  whole  meat-de- 
vouring and  man-devouring  hosts  of  boa-constrictors" — 
Carlale.-  Sartor  Besartus,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  x. 

•boad  (1) ,  pret.  of  v.  [BiDE.]  An  old  pret.  of  bode 
= abode. 

"  Seeing  the  world,  in  which  they  booties  ftoorf." 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubbtrd's  Tale. 

•boads  (2),pres.  of  v.  [BoDE.J  An  old  form  of 
dodes=bodes. 

"  Good  on-set  boads  good  end." 

Spenser:  Fairy  Queen,  VTI.  vi.  23. 

bo-an-Sr -ges,  s.  [Gr.  Boanerges.  Translated 
in  Mark  iii.  17  "  sons  of  thunder."  Of  doubtful  ety- 
mology, but  probably  the  Aramaic  pronunciation 
of  Heb.  benei  regesh,  regesh  in  Heb.  meaning  tumult 
or  uproar,  but  in  Arabic  and  Aranuran  thunder.  1 

1.  As  a  proper  name.  Scripture  Hist.:  An  appella- 
tion given  by  Christ  to  two  of  His  disciples,  the 
brothers  James  and  John,  apparently  on  account 
of  their  fiery  zeal.  [See  otym.J 

"And  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  John  the  brother 
of  James  ;  (and  he  surnamed  them  Boanerges,  which  is, 
The  sons  of  thunder.)"— .Wort  iii.  17. 


2.  As  a  common  noun:  An  orator  who  gives  forth 
his  utterances  in  a  loud  impassioned  voice. 

boar  (l),  bore,  *bb'or,  *bor,  *bare,  *bar,  *bser 
(O.  Eng.),  *bere  (O.  Scotch),  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  6dr. 
cognate  but  not  identical  with  bar  unaccented  anil 
6era=abear;  Dut,  beer;  M.H.Ger.  btr;  O.  H.Gor. 
bSr,  p$r.  Compare  also  Ger.  eber;  Fr.  remit;  Ital. 
verro;  Sp.  verraco;  Lat.  I'erres,  aper,  &c.,  all=a 
boar;  Lat.  fera  —  a  wild  beast;  Sansc.  varCtha  = 
a  wild  boar.]  [BEAR,  CAPRA.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang,  cfr  Zool. :   The  uncastrated  male  of 
the  swine    (Sus  scrofa),  or   of  any  other  Bpeciftfl 
of  the  genus. 

"...    and  bente  hym  brymly  as  a  bar    .    .    ." 

Sir  Feruinbraa  (ed.  Herrtage),  545. 
"  The  f  omy  bere  has  bet 
\\  >  i  )i  liys  thunderand  awful  tuskis  grete, 
Ane  of  the  rout  the  hound  maist  priucipall." 

Douglas;  Virgil,  458,  64. 

1[  Wild  boar:  The  male  of  a  swine  either  aborigi- 
nally wild  or  whose  ancestors  have  escaped  from 
domestication.  The  Common  Wild  Boar  is  Sus 
scrofa ;  var.,  aper.  It  is  of  a  brownish-black  color ; 
but  the  young,  of  which  six  or  eight  are  produced 
at  a  birth,  are  white  or  fawn-colored,  with  brown 
stripes.  It  is  wild  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  1  ives 
in  forests,  sallies  forth  to  make  devastations  among 
the  crops  adjacent,  is  formidable  to  those  who 
hunt  it,  turning  on  any  dog  or  man  wounding  it, 
and  assaulting  its  foe  with  its  powerful  tusks.  Xcs 
larvatus  is  the  Masked  Boar. 

"Eight  wild  boars  roasted  whole." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  2. 

2.  Palceont. :  Though  two  extinct  species  of  the 
genus  Sus  appeared  in  France  as  early  as  the  mid- 
Miocene  times,  yet  the  genuine  wild  boar  did  not 
come  upon  the  scene  in    England  till   the  early 
Pleistocene.  To  the  palaeolithic  hunter  of  the  Pleis- 
tocene the  hog,  Sus  scrofa,  was  only  a  wild  animal ; 
but  the  neolithic  farmer  and  herdsman  had  it  in  a 
domesticated  state.    (Prof.  IV.  Boyd  Dawkins  in 
Q.  J.  Geol.  Soc.,  xxxvi.,  1880,  pp.  388.  '396,  &c.) 

3.  Ord.  Lang.    Fig. :  A  violent  savage. 

"  Sir  Christopher,  tell  Richmond  this  from  me  : 
That,  in  the  sty  of  this  most  bloody  boar, 
My  son  George  Stanley  is  franked  up  in  hold." 

Shakeap.;  Richard  III.,  iv.  6. 

B.  As  adj.;  Of  or  belonging  to  a  boar;  designed 
for  hunting  or  wounding  a  boar ;  in  which  a  boar  is 
the  object  of  pursuit ;  resembling  a  boar. 

IT  Obvious  compound :  Soar-hunt. 

boar-fish,  «.  The  Caprosaper,  a  fish  not  unlike 
the  dory,  but  with  a  more  attenuated  and  protrac- 
tile mouth,  a  scaly 
body,  a  n  d  no  long 
filaments  to  the 
dorsal  spines.  It  is 
pale  carmine  above, 
and  silvery  white 
below.  It  is  about 
six  inches  long.  It 
has  the  power  of 
extending  and  con- 
tracting its  moutli 
at  will.  When  ex- 
tended the  mouth 
takes  the  form  of  a  Boar-fish, 

hog's  snout,  whence 
the  name.   It  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean. 

boar-spear,  s.    [A.  S.  bdr-8pere,  bur-spreot.]    A 
spear  with  which  to  attack  a  boar  in  a  hunt. 
"  Each  held  a  boar-spear  tough  and  strong, 
And  at  their  belts  their  quivers  rung. 
Their  dusty  palfreys  and  nrr»ty 
Showed  they  had  marched  H  weary  way  " 

Scott:  Xarmion,  i.  8. 

boar  (2),  s.  [A  corruption  of  bur.'}  Only  in  com- 
position. 

boar-thistle,  s.    Two  thistles,  viz. : 
'!)  Carduus  lanceolatus. 
'2)  Carduus  arrensis. 


(1) 
(2) 


tboar,  r.  i.    [From  boar,  s.] 

Of  a  horse:  To  shoot  out  the  nose,  to  toss  it  high 
in  the  air. 

board  (1),  *bbrd,  *borde,  »burd,  'bborde,  *.&a. 
[A.  S.  bord=(l)  a  board,  a  plank,  (2)  what  is  made 
of  boards,  a  table,  a  house,  a  shield,  (3)  a  border; 
Icel.  bord:  Sw.,  Dan.,  O.  Fris.,  O.  L.  Ger.,  Gael.  & 
Ir.  bord;  Dut.  bord,  board;  Goth,  baurd;  (N.  H.) 
Ger.  bord,  bort;  O.  H.  Ger.  bort;  Wei.  bord,  lurrdd. 
Compare  also  A.  S.  l>red=a  surface  plank,  board,  or 
table  ;  Sw.  brad  =  board,  deal  table  :  Dan.  brcet  ; 
Ger.  bret.  J 

A.  As  substantive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Literally: 

(I)  Gen.  :  A  piece  of  wood  of  considerable  length, 
of  moderate  breadth  and  thickness,  used  in  the 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     ber,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w3rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      x,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


board-cutting 

'building  of  houses  or  other  edifices,  ships,  tire 
making  of  altars,  boxes,  &c.  (Essentially  the  same 
•sense  as  II.  1.,  but  less  precise.) 

"...  and  covered  the  house  with  beams  and  boards 
of  cedar."  —  1  Kings  vi.  9. 

"They  have  made  all  thy  ship  boards  of  fir  .  .  ."— 
Ezekiel  xxvii.  5. 

"Hollow  with  boards  shalt  thou  make  it  [the  altar]."— 
xxvii  8. 


ilM  Specially: 

(a)  A  table  spread  with  dishes  for  food. 

""VVe  miss  them  when  the  board  is  spread." 

He-mans  :   The  Deserted  House. 

(h  i  A  table  around  which  a  council  sits  for  delib- 
erat  ion  . 

"Both  better  acquainted  with  affairs,  than  any  other 
Trho  sat  then  at  that  board."  —  Clarendon. 

(c)  Plur.  :  The  stage  of  a  theater. 
2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  [Corresponding  to  1.    (2)    (a).J     The    dishes 
spread  upon  a  table,  a  meal  or  meals. 

"And  the  fire  was  heap'd,  and  the  bright  wine  pour'd, 
For  those,  now  needing  nor  hearth  nor  board." 

Hemans:  The  Lady  of  Provence. 

(2)  [Corresponding  to  1.  (2)  (6).]  Acouncil^eated 
for  deliberation  around  a  table  ;  or  the  members  of 
such  a  council  or  other  deliberative  body  wherever 
they  may  be,  as  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Board  of 
Education,  &c.  Some  boards  are  made  up  of  direct- 
ors elected    by  shareholders  in  companies,  as  a 
board  of  directors,  a  board  of  management,  &c. 

"The  answer  of  the  board  was,  therefore,  less  obse- 
quious than  usual."  —  Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

(3)  [Corresponding  to  1.  (2)  (c)  PI.']    The  theat- 
rical profession.   Specially  in  the  phrase,  To  go  upon 
the  boards=to  enter  tho  theatrical  profession. 

IT  Some  of  tho  other  senses  given  under  II.  have 
made  their  way  into  general  language. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Carpentry,  <£c,: 

(1)  A  sawed  piece  of  wood,  relatively  broad,  long, 
and  thin,  exceeding  4Va  inches  in  width  and  less 
than  2J4  inches  in  thickness. 

IT  la  this  sense  board  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
synonym  for  pZanfc,  but,  properly  speaking,  a  plank 
is  a  grade  thicker  than  a  board. 

(2)  A  rived  slab  of  wood,  as  a  card-board. 

(3)  A  flat  piece  of  plank  or  a  surface  composed  of 
several  pieces,  used  in  many  trades  ;  as,  a  modeling- 
board^  a  molding-board^  &c. 

2.  Paper  manuf.:  A  thick  kind  of  paper  :  com- 
posed of  several  layers  pasted  together.    It  is  gen- 
erally called  pasteboard.    [PASTEBOARD.]     There 
are   several  varieties  of   it;    as,  card-board,  mill- 
board (q.  v.). 

3.  Bookbinding  : 

(1)  Flat  slabs  of  wood  used  by  bookbinders.  They 
are  known  by  names  indicating  their  purpose  ;  as, 
backing,  burnishing,  cutting,  gilding  boards,  &c. 

(2)  A  pasteboard  side  for  a  book.    [No.  2.] 

4.  Game-playing:  A  level  table  or  platform  on 
-which  a  game  is  played,  as  a  chess-board, 

5.  Naut.  :  The  dock  of  a  vessel  or  her  interior. 

"  He  ordered  his  men  to  arm  long  poles  with  sharp 
hooks,  wherewith  they  took  hold  of  the  tackling  which 
held  the  main  yard  to  the  mast  of  their  enemy's  ship  ;  then, 
rowing  their  own  ship,  they  cut  the  tackling,  and  brought 
the  mainyard  by  the  board."—  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 

(1)  Onboard: 

(a)  In  a  ship. 

"Our  captain  thought  his  ship  in  BO  great  danger,  that 
he  confessed  himself  to  a  capuchin  who  was  OH  board."  — 
Addison. 

(b)  Into  a  ship. 

"Mr.  Anson  was  to  take  on  board  three  independent, 
Companies  .  .  ."  —  Anson:  Voyages,  15th  ed.  (1780),  p.  3. 

If  (2)  To  fall  overboard  :  To  fall  from  the  deck  or 
from  the  interior  of  a  vessel  into  tho  sea,  harbor  or 
dock.  (Used  of  persons.) 

(3)  To  go  by  the  board  :  To  fall  overboard.    (Used 
of  masts.) 

(4)  To  go  on  board  a  vessel  :  To  go  into  a  vessel. 

(5)  To  make  a  good  board:  When  close  reefed  to 
lose  little  by  drifting  to  leoward  ;  to  pursue  a  toler- 
ably straight  course. 

(6)  To  make  short  boards  :  To  tack  frequently. 

B.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  a  board  in  any  of 
tho  senses  given  under  A  ;  as,  board-wages  (q.  v.). 

board-cutting,  a.  Cutting  or  designed  for  cut- 
ting a  board  or  boards. 

Board-cutting  knife.  Bookbinding  :  A  hinged 
knife  with  a  counter-weight  and  a  treadle  to  assist 
in  effecting  the  cut. 

board-rack,  s. 

Printing:  A  rack  consisting  of  side-boards  with 
cleats  to  hold  shelves  for  standing  matter. 

board-rule,  B, 

Mensuration  :  A  figured  scale  for  finding  the  num- 
ber of  square  feet  in  a  board  without  the  trouble  of 
making  a  formal  calculation. 
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board-wages,  «.    Wagns  given  to  servants  in  lieu 

of  food,  as  when  tho  family  is  from  liorae  and  they 

are  left  in  charge  of  the  house.    [BOARD,  v.  f.,  A.  3.J 

"And  not  enough  is  left  him  to  supply 

Board-wages,  or  a  footman's  livery." 

Dryden:  Juvenal,  sat.  i. 

board  (2) ,  s.  [From  Fr.  6orrf=border,  edge,  brim, 
bank,  brink,  shore,  side,  party;  Sp.  6mie=edge, 
brim.]  Tho  side  of  a  ship. 

"  Now  board  to  board  the  rival  vessels  row." 

Dryden.-   Virgil;  Muf  id  v.  207. 

board,  v.  /.  &  f.    [From  board  (1),  s.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  inclose  or  coyer  with  boards. 

2.  To  make  a  forcible  entrance  into  an  enemy's 
ship  in  a  naval  combat,  or  at  least  in  time  of  war. 

(1)  Lit.:  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"Our  merchantmen  were  boarded  in  sight  of  the 
ramparts  of  Plymouth."—  Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

(2)  Figuratively :  (The  meaning  having  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  Fr.  aborder— to  approach,  to  accost. ) 

(a)  To  accost,  to  address. 

"  I  am  sure  he  is  in  the  fleet;  I  would  he  had  hoarded 
me." — Shakesp.;  Much  Ado,  ii.  1. 

(6)  To  woo. 

"...  for,  sure,  unless  he  knew  some  strain  in  me, 
that  I  know  not  myself,  he  would  never  have  boarded 
me  in.  this  fury."—  Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
ii.  1. 

3.  To  furnish  for  a  periodical  payment,  generally 
a  weekly  one,  food  and  lodging  to  a  person.    [B.] 

"  In  1661  the  justices  at  Chelmsford  had  fiied  the 
wages  of  the  Essex  laborer,  who  was  not  boarded,  at  six 
shillings  in  winter  and  seven  in  summer."—  Macaulay. 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  obtain  food  and  lodging  for  a 
stipulated  weekly  or  other  payment  from  one  who 
engages  to  do  so. 

"We  are  several  of  us,  gentlemen  and  ladles,  who  board 
in  the  same  house;  and,  after  dinner,  one  of  our  company 
stands  up,  and  reads  your  paper  to  us  all." — Spectator. 

If  To  be  boarded  out;  In  this  country  in  many 
instances  a  national  government  prisoner  (for  some 
civil  offense)  is  incarcerated  in  a  state  ormunicipal 
prison,  and  an  agreed  sum  is  paid  to  the  common- 
wealth for  his  maintenance  while  in  prison ;  this 
arrangement  has  given  rise  to  the  phrase  "  boarding 
out  guests.''  English  poor  law  administration: 
To  be  boarded  outside  tho  workhouse.  [BoARDixa- 
OUT.] 

"board '-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  board;  -able.'}  Able  to 
be  boarded.  (Sherwood.) 

board  -ed,  pa,  par.  &  a.    [BOARD,  v.  ?.] 
board  -Sr,  s.    [Eng.  board;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  for  a  certain  stipulated  price,  paid 
weekly  or  at  longer  intervals,  not  merely  lodges 
with  a  family,  but  sits  with  tho  other  members  of 
it  at  table  as  if  one  of  themselves.    Or  a  pupil  at 
school,  who  lives  on  tho  premises  temporarily  on 
the  same  footing  as  tho  members  of  the  resident 
master's  family. 

"...  capitation  fees,  and  right  to  take  boarders, 
with  other  advantages." — London  Times,  November  18, 
1818.  Adrt. 

2.  One  told  off  along  with  others  to  board  a  ship 
in  a  naval  action,  especially  if  he  succeed  in  tho 
enterprise.    (Mar.  Diet.) 

board  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [BOABD,  t?.] 
A.  &  B.  Aspr.par.  &  participial  adj.:  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.,  1. 

2.  The  act  of  obtaining  for  money  one's  food,  as 
well  as  one's  lodging,  at  a  place,  the  boarder  sitting 
down  at  the  table  with  the  rest  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp.,  t&c. :  The  act  of  covering  with  boards, 
the  state  of  being  so  covered;  tho  boards  viewed 
collectively. 

2.  Naut. ;  The  act   of  going  on  board    a  vessel, 
especially  with  the  design  of  capturing  it. 

3.  Leather  manuf. :  The  process  of  rubbing  leather 
with  a  board  to  raise  the  grain  after  it  lias  been 
shaved,  daubed,  and  dried. 

tboarding-brand,  s.  A  "  brand "  or  sword 
[BRAND]  used  as  an  offensive  weapon  by  a  person 
boarding  an  enemy's  vessel. 

"  Be  the  edge  sharpen' d  of  my  boarding-brand, 
And  give  its  guard  more  room  to  fit  my  hand." 

Jtyron;  The  Corsair,  i.  7. 

boarding-gage,  *. 

Carp.:  A  graduated  scribing  tool  used  as  a  meas- 
urer of  width  and  distance  in  woatherboarding 
sides  of  houses. 


boast 

boarding-house,  s.  A  house  in  which  boarders 
are  accommodated. 

boarding-joists,  s.  pi. 

Carp. :  Joists  in  naked  flooring  to  which  tha 
boards  are  fixed. 

boarding-machine,  s. 

Leather  manuf. :  A  machine  for  boarding  leather. 
[BOARDING.]  More  than  one  form  exi.sts. 

boarding-nettings,  s. 

Naut.:  Strong  cord  nettings  designed  to  prevent 
a  ship  from  being  boarded  in  battle. 

boarding-out,  boarding  out,  n.  <fc  s. 

As  adj.:  Causing  to  bo  boarded  outside  a  prison 
or  almshouse. 

boarding-school,  «.  A  school  in  which  the  pupils 
lodge  and  are  fed  as  well  as  receive  instruction. 
"  A  blockhead,  with  melodious  voice, 
In  boarding-schools  can  have  his  choice." 

Stcift. 

bbar'-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  boar;  -is/i.]  Pertaining  to  a 
boar;  swinish,  hoggish. 

"  .    .    .    nor  thy  fierce  sister 
In  his  anointed  flesh  stick  boarish  fangs." 

Shakesp..-  King  Lear,  iii.  7. 

bo  -art,  s.    [BoRT.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  diamond. 

boast  (i),*boste,  *bos -ten,  *boos  -ton  (Eng.)t 
boast,  *boist  (Scotch),  v.  i.  &  t.  [From  Wei.  bostio, 
bostiau=^to  brag,  to  boast;  Gael,  bosd.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  speak  vauntingly. 

(1)  In  a  badsense:  To  speak  of  vaingloriously,  to 
brag  of.     Vsed— 

(a)  Of  things. 

"In  youth  alone  its  empty  praise  we  boast.'1 

Pope.-  Essay  on  Criticism,  49fi. 

(b)  (Reflexively)  of  one's  self. 

if  It  was  formerly  followed  in  this  and  other 
senses  by  in;  now  of  is  used  instead  of  in. 

"They  that  trust  in  their  wealth,  and  boast  themselves 
in  the  multitude  of  their  riches."—  Psalm  xlix.  6. 

"Confounded  be  all  they  that  serve  graven  images,  that 
boast  themselves  of  idols."— Ibid.,  xcvii.  7. 

(2)  In  a  good  sense :  To  speak  of  with  legitimate 
pride. 

(a)  Of  things. 

"  You  who  reason  boast." 

Pope.-  The  Basset-table,  ix.  86. 

(b)  Of  persona   (generally  of  another  than  one's 
self)  : 

"For  if  Ihave  boasted  anything  to  him  of  you,  I  am 
not  ashamed."— 2  Corinthians  vii.  14. 

"No  braver  chief  could  Albion  boast." 

Cowper;  The  Castaway, 

*2.  (Of  the  forms  boast  and  *boist) :  To  threaten. 

"  His  majesty  thought  it  not  meet  to  compel  or  much  to 
boost  them  .  .  ." — Baillie:  Letters,  i.  162.  (Jamieson.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  In  a  bad  sense :  To  brag,  to  glory,  to  speak 
ostentatiously  or  vaingloriously.    (Used  generally 
of  one's  self  or  one's  own  exploits.) 

"  Sir, 

In  Cambria  are  we  born,  and  gentlemen  : 
Further  to  boast  were  neither  true  nor  modest, 
Unless  I  add,  we  are  honest." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v.  6. 

2.  In  a  good  sense:  To  talk  with  becoming  pride 
of  the  exploits  of  another,  whose  good  deeds  reflect 
only  indirect  glory  on  tho  speaker. 

"  For  I  know  the  forwardness  of  your  mind,  for  which 
I  boast  o/you  to  them  of  Macedonia."—  ^Corinthians  ii.  2. 

1[  Formerly  it  might  be  followed  by  in,  now  of  is 
used. 

"  Some  sargeons  I  have  met,  carrying  bones  about  in 
their  pockets,  boasting  in  that  which  was  their  shame."— 
Wiseman. 

"  My  sentence  ia  for  open  war  ;  of  wiles, 
More  unexpert  I  boast  not." 

Milton:  Paradise  Lost,  bk.  li. 
boast  (2),  v.  t.    [Etymology  doubtful.] 

1.  Masonry.     Of  stones:  To  dross  with  a  broad 
chisel. 

2.  Sculp.  &  Carving.   Of  a  marble  block :  To  shape 
roughly,  for  tho  moment  neglecting  attention   to 
details. 

boast,  *bost,  s.    [Wei.  bost ;  Gael,  bosd.] 
1.  An  illegitimate  or  a  legitimate  vaunt ;  a  vain- 
glorious speech. 

"  The  world  is  more  apt  to  find  fault  than  to  commend ; 
the  boast  will  probably  be  censured,  when  the  great  acti  in 
that  occasioned  it  is  forgotten." — Spectator, 

1[  To  make  boast:  To  boast.     (Followed  by  of.) 
[Comp.  BLOW  (l),i>.,  A.  2,  and  B.  3,  "To  boast."] 
"  Nought  trow  I  the  triumphs  of  Julius, 
Of  which  that  Lukan  muketh  moche  bost." 

Chaucer:  Canterbury  Tales,  4,820-21. 


boll,     bo'y;     pout,    Jtiwl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f . 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -^ion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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2.  A  cause  of  speaking  in  a  vaunting  spirit ;  occa- 
sion of  vainglory. 

'•  Edward  and  Henry,  now  the  boast  of  Fame." 

I'-nit:  Epistles,  ii.  7. 

»3.  Threatening.    (Douglas:  Virgil,  274,  29.) 
boast    ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BOAST,  v.  t.~\ 
As  par.  adj. :  Made  the  occasion  of  boasting. 
"  Slaves  of  gold,  whose  sordid  dealings 
Tarnish  all  your  boasted  powers." 

Cotepfr:  The  AV^ro's  Complaint. 

b6ast  -8r  (l),  »b6s  -towre,  *bos -tare,  s.  [Eng. 
boast ;  -er.]  One  who  boasts,  a  bragger,  a  bragga- 
docio, a  vainglorious  man. 

"  Then  lagoo,  the  great  boaster, 
He  the  marvelous  story-teller." 

Longfellow:  The  Song  of  Hiawatha,  iii. 
"  The  boaster  Paris  oft  desir'd  the  day, 
With  Sparta's  king  to  meet  in  single  fray." 

Fope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  iii.  587-8. 

b6asf-8r(2),«.    [BOAST  (2),  r.] 

Masonry;  A  stone-mason's  chisel  with  an  edge 
two  inches  wide,  used  for  dressing  stone.  It  is  in- 
termediate between  an  inch  tool  and  a  broad  tool ; 
the  former,  as  the  name  implies,  1  inch,  and  the  lat- 
ter 3Vi  inches  wide. 

bSast-fill.  a.    [Eng.6oas<;  -ful(l).1 

1.  Of  persons:  Full  of  boasting;  perpetually  and 
offensively  vaunting  of  one's  exploits.    (Sometimes 
followed  by  of.) 

"  He  became  proud,  punctilious,  boastful,  quarrel- 
some."— Macattlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

"While  his  lov'd  partner,  boastful  of  her  hoard." 

Goldsmith:  The  Traveler. 

2.  Of  language :  Boasting,  vainglorious.    (Also  at 
times  followed  by  of.) 

M  ...  to  think  that  we  Englishmen  and  our  Ameri- 
can descendants,  with  their  boastful  cry  of  liberty,  have 
been  and  are  so  guilty." — Darutin:  Voyage  round  the 
World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  iii.,  p.  600. 

boast '-fftl-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  boastful;  -ly.~\  In  a 
boasting  manner,  vauntingly,  vaingloriously. 

"...  that  vast  monarchy  on  which  it  was  boastfully 
said  that  the  sun  never  set." — Macattlay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xix. 

boastful  -ness,  *.  [Eng.  boastful;  -ness.']  The 
quality  of  indulging  in  boasting. 

boast -Ing  (l),pr. par.,  a.  <t*.    [ BOAST  (l),r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial 
adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb. 

C.  .48  substantive :  The  act  of  vaunting  or  speak- 
ing vaingloriously. 

"But  now  ye  rejoice  in  your  boastings:  .  .  ." — James 
iv.  16. 

b6ast  -Ing  (2),  s.  &  a.    [BOAST  (2),  ti.] 

1.  Masonry :  The  act  of  dressing  the  surface  of 
Btones  with  a  broad  chisel  and  mallet, 

2.  Sculpture  dk  Carving:  The  act  of  roughly  hew- 
ing out  an  ornament,  so  as  to  give  the  general 
contour  before  attention  is  paid  to  details. 

boasting-Chisel,  s.  A  steel  chisel  with  a  broad, 
fine  edge,  used  for  dressing  marble,  so  as  to  bring  it 
to  a  nearly  smooth  surface  before  operating  upon 
it  with  a  "  broad  tool." 

bdast  -lig-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  boasting;  -ly.]  In  a 
boasting  manner;  boastfully,  vauntingly, vainglori- 
ously, ostentatiously. 

"We  look  on  it  as  a  pitch  of  impiety,  boastingly  to  avow 
our  sins ;  .  .  ." — Dr.  H.  More-  Decay  of  Piety. 

tbo  ast-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  boast;  -ire,]  Boasting, 
vainglorious. 

"...    how  must  his  fellow  streams 
Deride  the  tinklings  of  the  boastive  rill!" 

Shenstone:  Economy,  pt.  i. 

tbo  ast-lSss,  a.  [Eng.  boast,  and  suff.  -less.] 
Without  a  boast. 

"  Diffusing  kind  beneficence  around, 
Boastless,  as  now  descends  the  silent  dew." 

Thomson:  Seasons;  Summer. 

bd  as-t6n,  8.  [In  Fr.  boston,  from  Boston  in  the 
Vnited  States,  the  siege  of  which  by  the  English  is 
hinted  at  in  the  game  (Littre).]  A  game  at  cards. 

b6at,  *bot,  *b6ot,  *bat  (£»».),  boat,  "bait, 
•bate,  *bat  (Scotch),  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  bdt=a  boat, 
ship,  or  vessel;  Icel.  bdtr:  Sw.  bat;  Dan.  ba<i<l; 
Dut.  &  Ger.  boot;  Wei.  &  Ir.  bad;  Gael,  bdta;  Fr. 
Ixitrau;  Prov.  batelh;  Sp.  hotel;  Port,  botl;  Ital. 
battello,.  batMMto,  batto  (battello  and  battelletto 
are  diminutives) ;  Low  Lat.  batws.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  As  a  separate  word: 

(1)  Literally: 

(a)  A  very  small  vessel,  generally  undecked  and 
propelled  by  oars,  though  in  some  cases  sails  are 
employed.  Canoes  scooped  out  of  the  trunk  of  a 


single  tree  seem  to  have  been  the  earliest  boats ; 
boats  made  of  planks  did  not  come  into  use  till  a 
later  period. 

"  He,  with  few  men,  in  a  bate." 

Barbuur,  xiii.  645,  MS. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  nation,  the  Syrian  ez- 
cepted,  to  whom  the  knowledge  of  the  ark  came,  did  find 
out  at  once  the  device  of  either  ship  or  boat,  in  which 
they  durst  venture  themselves  upon  the  seas." — Raleigh: 
Essays. 

IT  The  boats  attached  to  a  large  and  fully  equipped 
vessel  are  the  launch,  the  long-boat,  the  barge,  the 
pinnace,  the  yawl,  the  galley,  the  gig,  the  cutter, 
the  jolly-boat,  and  the  dingy.  The  first  five  are 
carvel  built,  and  the  last  fiveclinker  built.  (Knight.) 

(b)_A.  steam  vesse' 
the  P.  and  O.  boats." 


(6)  A  steam  vessel  of  whatever  size,  as  "one  of 
he  P.  and  O.  boats"  (Chiefly  colloquial.)  [No.  2.] 

(2)  Fig.:  Anything  like  a  boat,  a  shell  for  in- 
tan 

If 
2. 


Head  of  tho  Boat-bill. 


stance,  as  a  sauce-boat  (q.  v.). 

f  Neptune'  s  boat  :  A  shell,  Cymba  Neptuni. 
.  In  compos.  :  A  ship,  small  or  large,  of  a  partic- 
ular character,  a  word  being  prefixed  to  boat  to 
indicate  what  that  character  is  ;  as,  an  advice-boat, 
a  canal-boat,  a  fishing-boat,  a  life-boat,  a  packet- 
boat,  a  steam-boat.  (See  these  and  similar  words.) 

B.  As  adjective  :  Pertaining  to  a  boat  in  any  of 
the  foregoing  senses,  as  a  boat-hook. 

boat-bill,  s. 

Ornith.  The  English  name  of  Cancroma,  a  genus 
of  birds  belonging  to  the  sub-family  Ardeina,  or 
True  Herons,and  specially 
of  the  Cancroma  cochlea- 
ria.  The  bill,  from  which 
the  English  name  comes, 
is  very  broad  from  right  to 
left,  and  looks  as  if  formed 
by  two  spoons  applied  to 
each  other  on  their  con- 
cave sides.  The  C.  coch- 
learia  is  whitish,  with  the 
back  gray  or  brown  and 
the  belly  red  ;  the  front  is 
white,  behind  which  is  a 
black  cap,  changed  into  a 
long  crest  in  the  adult 
male.  It  inhabits  the  hot  and  humid  partsjof  South 
America.  [CANCROMA.  ] 

boat-bridge,  «.  A  bridge  of  boats.  [BRIDGE, 
PONTOON.] 

boat-builder,  s.  One  whose  occupation  it  is  to 
build  boats. 

boat-  car,  s.  A  car  for  transporting  boats  up  and 
down  inclined  planes.  On  the  Morris  and  Essex 
canal,  connecting  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware 
rivers,  the  boats  are  transported  from  one  level  to 
another  by  means  of  boat-cars  instead  of  locks. 
(Knight.) 

boat-detaching,   a.    Detaching  a  boat  or  boats. 

Boat-detaching  hooks  (pi.).  Naut.:  Hooks  de- 
signed to  disengage  themselves  simultaneously  when 
a  boat  is  removed  into  the  water.  This  is  done  by 
causing  the  hooks  to  upset,  by  opening  sister  -hooks, 
or  by  the  tripping  of  a  trigger. 

boat-fashion,  adv.  After  the  fashion  or  manner 
which  obtains  in  boats. 

"...  sand  gets  into  one's  meat, 
when  cooked  and  eaten  boat-fash- 
ion," —  Darwin:  Voyage  round  the 
World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  i.,  p.  224. 

boat-fly,  s. 

Entom.  :  The  English  name  of 
the  water-bugs  of  the  genus 
Notonecta,  so  called  because 
they  swim  on  their  backs,  thus 
presenting  the  appearance  of 
boats.  [  BOAT-INSECT.] 

boat-head,  s.  The  head  or 
bow  of  a  boat,  whatever  form  it 
may  possess. 

"  .    .     .     did  I  turn  away 
The  ftiint-fn-n'i  down  a  broad  canal." 
Tennyson:  Recollections  of  the  Arabian  Xightg. 

boat-hook,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  pole,  the  end  of  which  is  furnished  with 
iron,  having  a  point  and  hook.  It  is  designed  for 
holding  on  to  a  boat  or  anything  else.  It  is  called 
also  a  gaff,  a  setter,  a  setting-pole,  a  pole-hook,  and  a 
hitcher. 

boat-house,  s.  A  house  for  accommodating  a 
boat. 

boat-insect,  *, 

Entom.:  The  English  name  of  the  genus  of  bugs 
called  Notonecta,  which,  swimming  in  a  reversed 
position,  viz.,  upon  their  backs,  present  a  certain 
resemblance  to  boats.  [BOAT-FLY.] 

boat-like,  a.  Like  a  boat  in  shape,  or  in  other 
respects. 

"  His  boat-like  breast,  his  wing's  ruis'd  for  his  sail, 
And  oar-like  feet,  him  nothing  to  avail 
Against  the  rain."  Drayton.-  JVoaVs  Flood. 


Boat-fly. 


Cloudlet  boats :  Small  clouds  having  the  appear- 
ance or  shape  of  boats. 

"All  bright  and  fair  as  cloudlet  boats  in  azure  gleam." 
E.  P.  Roe;  Airy  Visions. 

boat-lowering,  a.  Lowering  a  boat,  or  designed- 
to  do  so. 

Boat-lowering  and  detaching  apparatus:  Appa- 
ratus for  lowering  a  boat,  keeping  it  all  the  while 
in  a  horizontal  position,  and  then  detaching  from 
both  ends  of  it  simultaneously  the  hooks  or  any- 
thing else  by  which  it  is  held.  [BOAT-DETACHING 
HOOK.] 

boat-race,  «.  A  race  on  the  water  between  two 
or  more  boats.  The  most  celebrated  in  this  country 
is  that  between  rowers  connected  with  Yale  College 
and  Harvard  University. 

boat-rope,  8. 

Naut. :  A  rope  with  which  to  fasten  a  boat.  It  is 
called  also  a. painter  (q.  v.). 

boat-shaped,  a. 

Bot.:  Resembling  a  boat;  concave,  tapering  at 
the  ends,  and  externally  keeled.  Nearly  the  same 
as  K  1:1:1.1  i>. 

boat- shell,  s. 

Zool.:  The  English  name  of  the  shells  ranked 
under  the  genus  Cymba  (q.  v.).  [BOAT,  A.,  1  ('-).] 

bpat-tailBt  s.  pi.  [So  called  from  their  tails, 
which  are  long  and  graduated,  with  the  sides  curv- 
ing upward  like  those  of  a  boat.  ] 

Ornith. :  The  English  name  for  the  Quiscalinae,  a 
sub-family  of  Sturnidce  (Starlings).  They  are  found 
in  North  and  South  America,  moving  northward 
in  spring  and  returning  again  southward  in  im- 
mense flocks  late  in  the  autumn.  Though  at  one 
time  devouring  many  grubs,  yet  at  others  they  help 
themselves  freely  to  the  farmer's  Indian  corn  and. 
the  other  produce  of  his  fields.  [QuiscAi*iN.£.] 

boat- wise,  s.   Of  a  boat  shape. 

"Full  bowls  of  milk  are  hung  aronnd. 
From  vessels  boat-vise  form'd  they  poor  a  flood 
Of  milk  yet  smoking,  miz'd  with  sable  blood." 

Lewis:  Thebaid  of  Statius,  bk.  vi. 

boat,  v.  t.  &  i.    [From  boat,  s.  (q.  v.)] 
tA.  Trans. :  To  transport  in  a  boat ;  to  carry  in  a 
boat. 

B.  Intransitive:   To  take  boat,  to  enter  into  a. 
boat,  to  row  in  a  boat. 

"The  Lord  Aboyn  .  .  .  boats  at  the  Sandness,  and 
goes  aboard  of  his  own  ship,  and  to  Berwick  sails  he." — 
Sl"tl<!i>i<j,  i.  177.  (Jamieson.) 

"  I  boated  over,  ran 

My  craft  aground,  and  heard  with  beating  heart." 
Tennyson.-  Etlwin  Morris. 

tb6at-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  boat;  •able.']  That  may 
be  traversed  by  boat ;  navigable.  (Morse.} 

*    More  common  in  this  country  than  in  England. 

bftat'-a£e  (age  as  I&),  s.  [Eng.  boat;  -age.]  A 
toll  on  articles  brought  in  boats. 

"  Droict  de  rivage.  Shoroge  or  Bnntage,  the  Custome  or 
Toll  for  wine  or  other  wares,  put  upon,  or  brought  from, 
the  water  by  boats." — Cotgrave. 

tbo  at  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a,    [BOAT,  v.  t.] 
boat'-Ie,  8.    [Dimin.  of  boat.~\    A  small  boat,  a. 
yawl.    (Scotch.) 

"The  boatie  rows,  the  boatie  rows, 

The  i;nit/>-  rows  indeed; 
And  weil  may  the  boatie  row, 
That  wins  the  bairnies  bread." 

Auld  Song.     (Jamieson.) 

boat  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.&s.    [BOAT,  t'.] 
A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  <£  participial  adiective:  In. 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

(1)  The  act  or  practice  of  transporting  in  a  boat. 

(2)  The  act  or  practice  of  sailing  or  rowing  ia 
boats. 

2.  In  Persia :  A  form  of  capital  punishment  in 
which  an  offender  is  laid  on  his  back  in  a  boat  till 
he  perishes. 

*b5-a'-tion,  8.  [From  Lat.  boatum.  supine  of 
boo=to  cry  aloud,  to  roar.]  The  act  of  roaring;  a 
roar,  a  loud  shout. 

"  In  Messina  insurrection,  the  guns  were  heard  from  n 
distance  as  far  as  Augusta  and  Syracuse,  about  an  hun- 
dred Italian  mile?,  in  loud  bttation.""— Der.  rhy&ico-Th. 

boat  -man,  tboats  -man,  s.  [Eng.  boat,  boats*. 
and  HMH.] 

"  Boatsmen  through  the  crystal  water  show, 
To  wond'ring  passengers,  the  walls  below." 

Drydtn. 

"  A  chieftain,  to  the  Highlands  bound, 
Cries  *  Boatman,  do  not  tarry!'  " 

Camiibell:  Lurd  I'll  in' s  Daughter. 

r  Boatman's  shell:  A  shell,  PhiUne  aperta.  It 
belongs  to  the  family  Bullida*.  It  is  found  about 
fifty  fathoms  deep,  on  sandy  bottoms. 


ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we",     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit.     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     tr?,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  JEW. 
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boat  -swain  (often  pronounced  bosn  ,  s.  [Eng. 
boat;  -swain.  A.  S.  bdt-swdn=a  boatswain,  a  ooat- 
man;  £>d£=boat,  and  sivdn=a.  swain,  a  herdsman,  a 
servant.  In  Sw,  hogbatsman;  Dan.  baatsmand ; 
Dut.  bootsman;  Ger.  hocfibootsmann.] 

1.  Xaut.:  An  officer  on  board  a  ship,  whoso  func- 
tion it  is  to  take  charge  of  the  rigging,  cables,  cord- 
age, anchors,  sails,  boats,  flags  and  stores.   He  must 
inspect  the  rigging  every  morning  and  keep  it  in 
good  repair;   and  must  either  by  himself  or  by 
deputy  steer  the  life-boat.    If  on  a  ship  of  war  he 
must  call  the  men  to  their  duty  by  means  of  a  silver 
whittle  given  him  for  the  purpose;  besides  taking 
into  custody  those  condemned  by  a  court-martial, 
and,  either  by  himself  or  by  deputy,  inflict  on  them 
the  punishment  awarded. 

"The  chief  ambition  of  the  great  conqueror  and  legis- 
lator was  to  be  a  good  boatswain  and  a  good  ship's  carpen- 
ter."— Macaulay:  History  England,  ch.  xxiii. 

2.  One  of  the  English  names  of  a  gull,  the  Arctic 
Skua  (Cataractes  parasiticus) . 

b8b  *bobbe  (Eng.},  bob,  bab  (Scotch),  r.  f.  &  i. 
[Etymology  doubtful.  It  looks,  and  is  by  Malm  and 
others  held  to  bo,  an  onomato-poetic  word,  *'.  e.j  in 
this  case  imitated  from  the  sound  of  a  body  moving 
up  and  down.  He  considers  the  substantive  the 
original  word  (Bos, «.).  Malm  connects  it  with  Eng. 
buff— to  strike.  Skeat  believes  it  an  altered  form 
of  Gael.  bof/=to  wag.to  shake;  Ir.  bogaim—to  wag, 
to  shake,  to  toss.]  [Bos,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Of  action,  operating  on  things  physical : 

1.  To  cause  to  move  with  a  short  jerking  motion ; 
to  cause  to  play  to  and  fro  loosely. 

2.  To  beat,  to  strike ;  to  drub,  to  thump. 
"These  bastard  Bretons,  whom  our  fathers 

Have  in  their  own  land  beaten,  bobb'd,  and  thnmp'd." 
Shakesp.i  Richard  III.,  v.  3. 

f3.  To  cut  the  hair  of  a  man,  the  tail  of  a  horse, 
or  anything  similar.    [BOBTAIL,  BOBTAILED.] 
II.  Of  action  operating  on  the  mind : 

1.  With  a  thing  for  the  object:  To  cheat,  swindle  ; 
to  obtain  by  fraud. 

"  He  calls  me  to  a  restitution  large 
Of  gold  and  jewels  that  I  bobb'd  from  him." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  v,  1. 

2.  With  a  person  for  the  object:    To   cheat,   to 
swindle ;  to  delude,  to  mock. 

"  Here  we  have  been  worrying  one  another,  who  should 
have  the  booty,  till  this  cursed  fox  has  bobbed  us  both 
-on't." — V Estrange. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Gen. :  To  have  a  short  jerking  motion,  to  move 
to  and  fro  or  up  and  down,  to  play  to  and  fro,  to 
play  loosely  against  anything. 

"And  when  she  drinks  against  her  lips  I  bob." 

Shakesp.-.  Midsummer  Sight's  Dream,  ii.  1. 

2.  Specially: 

(1)  To  dance  up  and  down.    (Scotch.) 

"I  swung  and  bobbit  yonder  as  safe  as  a  gabbart  that's 
moored  by  a  three-ply  cable." — Scott .-  Rob  Royt  ch.  ixxi. 

(2)  To  courtesy. 

"When  sho  cam  ben  sho  bobbit." 

Auld  Song.     (Jamieson.) 

(3)  To  angle  with  a  bob,  or  with  a  bobbing  motion 
of  the  bait. 

"He  ne'er  had  learned  the  art  to  bob 
For  anything  but  eels."  Saxe. 

bob,  *b5bbe  (Eng.)t  bob,  bab  (Scotch),  s.  &  a. 
{From  bob,  v.  (q.  v.)  Stratmann  and  Malm  com- 
pare it  with  Icel.  bobbi=&  knot,  a  cockle-shell.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  bobbing ;  a  jerk,  jog,  knock,  fillip. 

"A  peece  of  breade,  and  therwithal  a  bobbe," 

Qascoigne,  1,116. 

"lam  sharply  taunted,  yea,  sometimes  with  pinches, 
nips,  and  bobs." — Ascham:  Schoolmaster. 

2.  Anything  which  is  "  bobbed,"  struck,  or  aimed 
at;  a  mark,  a  butt. 

3.  Anything  which  bobs  or  moves  freely  to  and  fro. 
(1)  Anything  solid  hanging  loosely,  so  that  it  may 

move   backward   and  forward   or  up    and   down. 
Specially — 

(a)  An  ear-ring,  a  pendant. 

"The  gaudy  gossip,  when  she's  set  agog, 
In  jewels  drest,  and  at  each  ear  a  bob." 

Dryden. 

(b)  A  bunch  of  flowers,  a  nosegay,  a  parterre,  or  a 
thick  patch. 

"  Ane  cow  of  birks  in  to  his  hand  had  he. 
To  keipthan  weill  his  face  fra  midge  and  fle, 
With  that  the  King  the  bob  of  birks  can  wave." 

Priests  ofPeblis,  p.  21.     (Jam  if  son.) 

(c)  A  bait  bobbed  up  and  down. 

" /v,m*H.  To  take  eeles  in  the  night  with  a  bob  of 
•wormes." — Hexham;  Dutch  Did. 

r,  A  bob  of  clierries :  A  bunch  of  cherries. 

"  Have  a  bob  of  cheris."—  Town.  Myst.,  118. 


(d)  A  branch. 

"  Bat  in  this  on  honde  he  hade  a  holyn  bobbf." 

Gawayne  and  the  Green  Kniyht,  206. 

(e)  A  wig.    [ BOB- WIG.  J 

(2)  A  gust,  a  blast  of  wind.   (Scotch.)  (Jamiesoti.) 

4,  More  Jig.:  A  dry  sarcasm,  a  taunt,  a  scoff,  a  jibe. 

"  Have  you  not  sometimes  observed  what  dry  bobs,  and 
sarcastical  jeers,  the  most  underling  fellows  will  now  and 
then  bestow  upon  their  betters?" — Goodman;  H'iiit,  Er. 
Conference,  pt.  i. 

If  To  give  the  bob:  To  outwit,  to  impose  upon. 
A  similar  phrase  once  existed,  To  give  the  dor. 
[Don.] 

"  C.     I  guess  the  business.     S.  It  can  be  no  other 
But  to  give  me  the  bob,     .     .     ." 

Mnxm'nger:   Maitl  t-f  Honor,  iv.  5. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Horol.,  Mech.,  &c.:  The  weight  at  the  lower 
part  of  a  pendulum.    (Airy:  Popul.  Astron.,  6th 
ed.,  p.  263.) 

2.  Mechanics: 

(1)  The  suspended  ball  of  a  plumb-line. 

(2)  The  shifting  weight  on  the  graduated  arm  of 
a  steelyard. 

(3)  The  working  beam  of  a  steam-engine. 

3.  Metallurgy :  A  small  buff -wheel  used  in  polish- 
ing the  insides  of  spoons.    It  is  a  disk  of  leather 
nearly  an  inch  thick,  known    as   sea-cow  or  bull- 
neck.    It  is  perforated,  mounted  on  a  spindle  and 
turned  into  a  nearly  spherical  form. 

4.  Mining:  A  rocking-post  framed  into  a  pivoted 
bar  and  driven  by  the  crank  of  the  water-wheel  or 
engine-shaft.    To  one  end  of  the  beam  is  suspended 
the  pump-rod,  to  balance  which  the  other  end  is 
coun  terwe  igh  ted . 

5.  Music;  A  term  used  by  change-ringers  to  denote 
certain  changes  in  the  working  of  the  methods  by 
which  long  peals  of  changes  are  produced  (Troyte)  ; 
a  peal  consisting  of  several  courses  or   sets   of 
changes.    When  there  are  more  than  three  bells 
the  several  changes  are  called   bob-majors,    bob- 
triples,  Norwich  Court  bobs,  grandsire  bob-triples, 
and  caters  (quaters).    A  606  is  sometimes  opposed 
to  a  single  (q.  v.).    (Stainer  &  Barrett :  Diet,  Musi- 
cal Terms.   Grove:  Diet.  Music*  <£c.) 

B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  a  bob  in  any  of  the 
senses  given  under  A. ;  as,  bobtail,  bob-wig  (q.  v.). 

bob-cherry,  bobcherry,  a.  A  game  among  chil- 
dren in  which  a  cherry  is  so  hung  as  to  bob  against 
the  mouth.  The  little  player  tries  by  jumpingup  to 
seize  it  with  the  teeth,  the  assistance  of  hands  in 
the  matter  being  disallowed. 

"  Bobcherry  teaches  at  once  two  noble  virtues,  patience 
and  constancy;  the  first,  in  adhering  to  the  pursuit  of  one 
end,  the  latter,  in  bearing  a  disappointment."— A  rbuthnot 
<£•  Pope. 

bob-fly,  s.    A  kind  of  fly  found  upon  water. 

"You  can  easily  find  the  bob-fly  on  the  top  of  the 
water."— Jesse.-  Gleanings  in  Xat.  Hist.,  i.  300. 

bob  major,  «.    [From  Latin  mo/or=greater.] 

Music:  A  peal  rung  on  eight  bells. 

bob  maximus,  s.  [From  Lat.  m«.nmus=great- 
cst.] 

Music :  A  peal  rung  on  twelve  bells. 

bob  minor,  s.    [From  Lat.  minor =Iess.] 

Music :  A  peal  rung  on  six  bells. 

bob-sled,  s.  A  compound  sled  composed  of  two 
short  sleds,  one  in  front  and  another  behind,  con- 
nected together  longitudinally  by  a  reach. 

bob-sleigh,  s.  A  sleigh  made  up  of  two  short 
(bob)  sleighs  connected  by  a  reach  or  coupling. 

bob-Wig,  bObwig,  s.  A  short  wig.  Short  wigs 
are  very  ancient,  being  found  oil  old  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  sculptures  and  tab- 
lets. Long  wigs  are  compara- 
tively modern.  It  is  said  that 
t  lie  v  were  introduced  by  Loui  s 
XIV.,  of  France,  to  hide  his 
shoulders,  which  were  not 
well  matched  with  each 
other. 

'*  A  young  fellow  riding  to- 
ward us  full  gallop,  with  a  bob' 
wifj  and  a  black  silken  bag  tied 
to  it,  stopt  short  at  the  coach  to 
nak  us  how  fur  the  judges  were 
behind."— Spectator 

bd'-bac,  s.     [Pol.    bobak=  Bob-wig, 

the  animal  described  below.] 

Zttol.:  A  burrowing  squirrel,  Arctomyn  botxtc.  It 
is  called  also  the  Polish  Marmot.  It  inhabits 
Poland,  Russia,  and  Gallicia. 

*bo  -baunce,  *bob  -baunce,  *bo  -bance,  s.  [Bur- 
gundian  bobance ;  Fr.  bombance,  from  bombe,  altered 
from  Lat.  pompa=pomp ;  or  from  Lat.  bombus=a 
humming  or  buzzing.]  Pride,  boasting,  presump- 
tion. 

"...    and  am  y-come  wyth  the  to  fight!  for  al  thy 
grete  bobbaunce." 

Sir  Ferumb.  (ed.  Herrtage),  383. 


^T  Often  combined  with  6o«£=boasting. 
"...    and  with  bobaunce  and  with  bo*t  brent  fell 
tounes."—  Witltam  ofPalerne  (ed.  Skeat),  1,071. 

bSbbed,  *bob'-bld,  *bob  -bjfd  (Eng.),  bSb'-blt, 
pa.  par.  &  a.  [Bos,  r.] 

bob-bSr,  bab'-bSr,  s.  [Eng.  606,  -er;  Scotch 
bab,  -er.] 

1.  Gen. :  A  person  who,  or  a  tiling  which,  bobs. 

2.  Fly-fishing:  The  hook  which  plays  loosely  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  as  distinguished  from  the 
trailer  at  the  extremity  of  the  line.  (Scotch.)  (Jam- 
ieson.) 

fbob  -be"r-$f,  s.  [From  bob,  v.  (?)  (q.  f.)  Sp.  bob- 
eria=  folly,  foppery.] 

1.  Nonsense. 

2.  A  disturbance ;  nonsense. 

bob  -bin,  *bob-In,  s.  [From  Fr.  bobine:  Sp. 
bobina=a  bobbin,  reed,  or  reel.  Compare  Ir.  & 
Gael,  baban^a.  tassel,  a  fringe ;  babag=a  tassel.] 

I.  Or  d.  Lang.:  A  wooden  pin  with  a  head  on  which 
thread  is  wound  for  making  lace.    [II.  l.J 

"Yon  cottager,  who  weaves  at  her  own  door, 
Pillow  and  bobbins,  all  her  little  store." 

Cotcper:  Truth. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Spinning:  A  spool  with  a  head  at  one  or  both 
ends  to  hold  yarn.    It  has  one  head  when  it  serves 
as  a  cop  in  spinning,  as  a  thread-holder  in  shuttles 
of  looms,  and  as  cop  in  warping-machines.  In  spin- 
ning or  warping  it  is  slipped  on  a  spindle  and 
revolves  therewith,  being  held  thereon  by  a  spring 
or  by  the  tightness  of  its  fit. 

2.  Sewing-machine :   A   small   spool    adapted   to 
receive  thread  and  to  be  applied  within  a  shuttle. 

bobbin  and  fly  frame.  The  ordinary  roving 
machine  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  Its  function 
is  to  draw  and  twist  the  sliver,  and  wind  the  roving 
on  a  bobbin.  The  bobbins  containing  the  slivers 
are  mounted  in  several  rows  on  a  creelt  which  ha3 
skewers  for  their  reception.  Each  sliver  passes 
between  a  pair  of  guides,  which  give  it  a  horizontal 
traversing  motion,  so  that  it  shall  not  bear  upon  a 
constant  part  of  the  surfaces  of  the  drawing-rollers 
between  which  it  next  passes.  These  drawing-roll- 
ers are  arranged  in  pairs  (seeDBAwixG-FRAME),and 
have  a  relatively  increasing  rate  of  speed,  the  sec- 
ond revolving  faster  than  the  first,  and  the  third 
faster  than  the  second.  The  bobbin  has  two  mo- 
tions—one  around  the  spindle  on  which  it  is  sleeved, 
and  one  up  and  down  on  the  spindle.  The  former 
is  for  the  winding  ou  of  the  roving,  and  the  latter  to 
distribute  the  roving  in  coils  alongside  each  other 
along  the  length  of  the  bobbin.  Bobbin  and  fly 
frames  are  of  two  kinds, coarse  andfino,  or  first  and 
second.  The  coarse,  or  first,  bobbin  and  fly  frame 
acts  upon  slivers  from  cans  filled  at  the  drawing- 
frame  and  placed  at  the  back  of  the  machine.  The 
fine,  or  second,  bobbin  and  fly  frame  acts  upon  rov- 
ings,  or  slubbings  as  they  are  often  called,  from 
bobbins  filled  at  the  first  frame  and  placed  on  the 
skewers  of  the  creel  placed  behind  the  roller-beam. 
(Knight.) 

bobbin-lace,  s. 

Wearing:  Lace  made  upon  a  pillow  with  bobbins. 
The  pillow  is  a  hard  cushion  covered  with  parch- 
ment, on  which  the  pattern  of  the  meshes  is  drawn. 
Pins  are  inserted  into  the  lines  of  the  pattern  and 
determine  the  meshes.  Thicker  thread,  called  gimp, 
is  interlaced  with  the  meshes,  according  to  the  pat- 
tern on  the  parchment.  The  thread  is  wound  upon 
bobbins,  and  is  twisted,  crossed  and  secured  by 

pins.     [PILLOW-LACE.] 

bobbin-stand,  s.  A  frame  for  holding  the  bob- 
bins for  warps  of  a  loom,  threads  of  a  warping- 
machine,  and  yarns  of  a  spinning-machine.  The 
bobbin  or  reel  rotates  on  a  spindle  fixed  in  a  base- 
plate. It  is  covered  with  a  metallic  disk,  supported 
a  little  above  the  top  of  the  spool  on  a  shoulder  of 
the  spindle,  and  held  down  by  a  screw-nut. 

bobbin-winder,  «. 

Weaving:  A  device  for  winding  thread  or  yarn 
upon  a  bobbin.  The  bobbin  is  supported  on  a  fixed 
shaft,  which  is  made  to  rotate  continuously. 

Sewing-machine :  A  device  adapted  to  receive  a 
shuttle-bobbin  and  rotate  it  so  that  it  may  bo 
wound  with  thread.  The  winders  are  usually 
operated  by  being  turned  in  contact  with  the 
driving-wheel,  balance-wheel,  or  band.  Somo  wind- 
ers are  supplied  wit h  an  automatic  thread-distrib- 
uter, to  lay  the  thread  evenly. 

b8b'-bln-et,  s.     [Eng.  bobbin;  (n)et.] 

Weaving:  A  machine-made  cotton  net, originally 
imitated  from  the  lace  made  by  bobbins  upon  a 
pillow.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  parallel  threads, 
which  may  bo  considered  as  warp-threads,  and  two 
systems  of  oblique  threads,  which  proceed  from  the 
right  to  the  left,  and  from  the  left  to  the  right. 
respectively.  Each  weft  thread  lias  a  single  turn 
around  each  crossing  of  a  warp,  and  the  contrary 
strain  of  the  respective  weft  threads  gives  a  ser- 
pentine course  to  the  warps. 
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bobbinet-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  making 
bobbiiiets.  It  was  originally  derived  from  the 
stocking-frame,  invented  in  1589  by  William  Lee, 
M.  A.,  of  Cambridge,  England.  Hammond  (about 
1768)  modified  a  stocking-frame  to  make  a  coarse 
imitation  of  Brussels  ground ;  this  was  the  pin- 
machine.  In  1784  the  warp-frame  was  invented,  for 
making  warp-lace;  and  in  the  next  decade,  the 
bobbin-frame.  In  1809  Heathcote  invented  the 
bobbinet-machine.  (Knight.) 
b6b  -blng,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [BoB,  t).] 

"  You  may  tell  her, 

I'm  rich  in  jewels,  rings,  and  bobbing  pearls, 
Pluek'd  from  Moors'  ears."  Dryden. 

bob  -bin-work,  s.  [Eng.  bobbin;  work.]  Work 
wrought  partly  by  means  of  bobbins. 

"  Not  netted  nor  woven  with  warp  and  woof,  bat  after 
the  manner  of  bobbin-work." — Grew.  Musceum. 

b6b-6t,  e.  [Dimin.  of  6o6=ablow  (Skeat).]  [BOB, 
BUFFET.]  A  slight  blow,  a  buffet. 

•bob  -St-jfn,  v.  t.  [From  bobet,  s.  (q.  v.)]  To 
buffet ;  to  give  a  slight  blow  to. 

*b5b  -et-f ttge,  s.    [BOBETYN,  v.] 

bo'-bl-ba-tion,  «.  [From  Low  Lat.  bobisatio,ot 
same  meaning.] 

Music:  A  kind  of  sol-faing  taught  by  Huberto 
Walraent  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  for 
scale-practice,  the  designations  of  the  notes  used 
being  bo,  ce,  di,  ga,  la,  mi  and  ni.  It  was  called 
also  BOCEDISATION  (q.  v.).  The  friends  and  the 
opponents  of  the  system  carried  on  a  controversy 
which  continued  till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  (Stainer  eft  Barrett.) 

bo  -bl-5r-rite,  s.  [Named  by  Dana  after  Bobierre, 
who  first  described  it  in  1868.] 

Min. :  A  colorless  mineral  occurring  in  six-sided 
prisms.  It  is  a  tribasic  phosphate  of  magnesia.  It 
was  found  in  Peruvian  guano. 

bdb  -6-lInk,  b5b  -link,  *b8b  -lln-c&ln,  s.  [Evi- 
dently from  a  proper  name,  Bob  Lincoln  orBobo(f) 
Lincoln.]  A  bird  belonging  to  the  family  Sturnidse 
(Starlings),  and  the  sub-family  Agelainse.  It  is 
found  everywhere  in  North  America  below  54°  of  N. 
latitude,  passing  the  winter  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
going  northward  in  summer.  In  the  United  States 
it  is  known  as  the  Rice-bird,  the  Reed-bird,  the  R_ice 
Bunting,  the  Rice  Troopial ;  and  in  the  West  Indies, 
when  fat,  as  the  Butter-bird.  It  is  the  Emberiza 
oryzivora  of  Linnaeus,  Icterus  agripennis  of  Bona- 
parte, and  Dolichonyx  oryzivorus  of  Swainson.  It 
feeds  on  rico  and  other  cereals,  and  is  in  turn  itself 
extensively  shot  for  food.  When  returning  to  the 
north,  fresh  from  the  rice  fields  of  the  Carolines, 
they  are  so  fat  that  in  many  cases  they  cannot  fly 
far  and  in  falling  to  the  ground  often  burst  open 
from  the  impact. 

bob'-stay,  «.    [Eng.  606;  stay.'] 

Naut.:  One  of  the  chains  or  ropes  which  tie  the 
bowsprit  end  to  the  stem,  to  enable  it  to  stand  the 
upward  strain  of  the  forestays. 

bobstay-piece,  .-•. 

Naut. :  A  piece  of  timber  stepped  into  the  main 
piece  of  the  head,  and  to  which  the  bobstay  is 
secured.  [STEM.] 

bob  tail,  s.  &  a,  [From  606,  in  the  sense  of  cut, 
and  Eng.  tail.] 

A.  As  substantive :  A  cut  tail ;  a  short  tail. 

B.  As  adjective :  With  a  tail  cut  short  or  short 
naturally  ;  resembling  a  cut  tail. 

If  Tagrag  and  bobtail :  [TAGRAG]. 

bobtail -wig,  s.    A  short  wig. 

bob  -tailed,  a,    [Eng.  606 ;  and  tailed.] 

Of  a  dog  or  other  animal :  Having  the  tail  cut 
short. 

b8b-whlte,  s.  The  popular  name  of  the  North 
American  quail^Odontophorus  (Ortyx)  Virginianus, 
So  named  from  its  note. 

•boo,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  b6c=(l)  a  beech,  (2)  a  book.] 
[BOOK.]  (Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  523.) 

b5c  -al,  s.  [In  Fr.it  Sp.  bocal=a  bottle,  decanter, 
or  jug  with  a  wide  opening  and  a  very  short  neck ; 
ltal,boccale  =  a  decanter,  a  mug;  Low 
Lat.  baucalis,  from  Gr.  baukalion=a 
narrow-necked  vessel,  which  gurgles 
when  water  is  poured  in  or  out,  bau- 
kalis  =  a  vessel  for  cooling  wine  or 
water.] 

Glass  Manuf. :  A  cylindrical  glass 
iar  with  a  short,  wide  neck,  used  for 
preserving  solid  substances. 

b6  caque,  bo  -cake  (que  as  k),  s. 
[Russian  (?).]  A  mammal  like  a  rab- 
bit, but  without  a  tail,  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dnieper  and  elsewhere. 

tbo  car  -d8,  s.    [BOKAEDO.] 

*bocare,  *.  [A.  S.  bocere;  Moeso- 
Gotli.  bokteries  =  a  book  man.]  A 
scholar.  (Ltiyamon,  32,125.) 

b8c -a-Blne,  s.  [In  Fr.  boucassin;  from  O.  Fr. 
boccasin;  Sp.  bocacin,  bocaci ;  Ital.  bocassino.] 


Bocal. 


Weaving:  A  kind  of  calamanco  or  woolen  stuff  ; 
a  fine  buckram. 

boc  -ca,  s.    [Ital.  bocca.] 

Glass  Manuf. :  The  round  hole  in  a  glass-furnace 
from  which  the  glass  is  taken  out  on  the  end  of  the 
pontil. 

bOC-ca-rel  -la,  s.    [Ital.  boccarella.] 

Glass  Manuf. :  A  small  bocca  or  mouth  of  a  glass- 
furnace  ;  a  nose-hole. 

•bocchen,  v.  t.  [BOTCH,  t'.]  ( Wi/cliffe ,  2  Chroii- 
zc/esxxxiv.) 

boc  -cl-fis  light,  boccius-light  (tjh  silent),  s. 
[LIGHT.] 

b6c-co'-nl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Paolo  Boccone, 
M.  D.j  a  Sicilian  and  Cistercian  monk,  who  pub- 
lished a  botanical  work  in  A.  D.  1764.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Papaveraceee  (Poppyworts).  Bocconia  frutescens 
(Tree  Celandine)  has  fine  foliage.  It  grows  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  its  acrid  juice  is  used  to  remove 
warts. 

*boce(l),a.  [Boss.  s. ]  (Prompt.  Part'. ,•  also  Act 
Dom.  Cone.,  A.  1489,  p.  129.)  (Jamieson.) 

*b09e(2),«.    [BoosE.s.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

bO?e  (3),  s.  [In  Fr.  bogue;  Sp.  <&  Port.  6090; 
Ital.  boca.  From  Lat.  box,  genit.  boeis;  Or.  box, 
boax.} 

Ichthyol.:  A  name  for  any  fish  of  the  genus 
Sparus. 

b6-$e-dls,-a -tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  bot-edisatio, 
from  bo,  ce,  di,  the  first  three  of  the  abbreviations 
used  in  the  relation.]  [BosiBATiox.] 

*boc-fel,  s.  [A.  S.  6<ic=book,  /c/(=skiu,  thin 
parchment.]  A  skin  prepared  for  writing,  parch- 
ment. 

*b09h,  *bp9he,  s.  [BOTCH.]  [Chaucer,-  Piers 
Plowman,  iii.  70;  Boethius  (ed.  Morris) ,  p.  72,  line 
1,977.] 

*bS§h-9hare,  s.    [BOTCHER.]    (Prompt.  Port'.) 

*b09h'-er,  *b09h'-ere,  «.  [BUTCHER. J  (Prompt. 
Parr.) 

'bogh-er-ye,  *b09h-er-ie,  s.  [BUTCHERY.] 
(Prompt.  Parv.)  \_Wycliffe  (ed.  Purvey),  1  Cor. 
x.  25.] 

*b09h  -ment,  e.  [BOTCHEMENT.]  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*boc-hus,  *boc-house,  «.  [A.  S.  bdchus  =  a 
library.]  A  library.  (Ayenb.  i.) 

"bocilsered,  a.  [A.  S.  boc,  and  icerde=learned.] 
Learned. 

bock,  *b6k  (Scotch  &  O.  Eng.),  v.  t.    [BoLK.] 

1.  Literally:  Of  persons: 

(1)  To  belch. 

"He  bocketh  lyke  a  charle." — Palsgrave. 

(2)  To  vomit,  or  incline  to  do  so. 

"  Quhill  ather  berne  in  that  breth  bokit  in  blade." 
Oow.  *  Got.,  ii.  21.    (Jamieson.) 

2.  Of  things :  To  cause  to  gush  intermittently. 

"  \Vhile  burns,  wi*  snawy  wreaths  up-choked, 

Wild-eddying  swirl, 
Or  through  the  mining  outlet  bocked, 
Down  headlong  hurl." 

Burns:  A  Winter  Xioht. 

bock,  s.  [From  bock,  v.  (q.  v.)]  Vomiting,  spit- 
ting up. 

"  Withut  a  host,  a  bock  or  glour." 

Cleland:  Poems,  p.  105.    (Jamieson.) 

bock  beer,  8.  [Ger.  6ocfc=a  he-goat  and  bier= 
beer.]  A  kind  of  strong  beer,  the  first  drawn  from 
the  vats  in  the  spring  when  the  winter's  brew  of 
lager  beer  is  broached.  So  called  on  account  of 
the  German  legend  which  affirms  that,  in  a  com- 
petitive trial  of  the  strength  of  beers  brewed  by  two 
rival  brewers,  in  which  each  drank  the  product  of 
the  other,  the  defeated  candidate  declared  that  it 
was  not  the  beer  of  his  rival  which  had  made  him 
unsteady  on  his  legs  and  overthrew  him,  but  a 
young  he-goat  which  some  children  were  chasing 
and  which  ran  against  him  and  overturned  him. 
As  the  bock  was  blamed  for  his  fall  (although  many 
suspected  the  beer)  that  particular  variety  of  beer 
has  been  named  bock  beer  in  commemoration  of 
the  occurrence. 

*bOCk-blOOd,  8.  A  spitting  or  throwing  up  of 
blood. 

"Sock-blood  and  Benahaw,  spewen  sprung  in  the  spald, 
.  .  ."— Polwart's  Flytinu,  p.  13.  (Jamiesou.) 

b5ck-el-et,  bock  -er-el,  bock  -er-et,  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful.]  A  kind  of  long-winged  hawk. 

bock  -Ing  (l),pr.  par.  &  s.  [BocK,  r.J  Vomiting. 
(Scotch.) 

bock -Ing  (2),  s.  [From  Booking,  near  Braintrce, 
in  Essex,  England,  where  it  was  originally  made.] 

Weaving :  A  coarse  woolen  fabric. 

*b8ck-ler,  s.    [BUCKLER.]    (Chaucer.) 


b5d  (1),  «.    [Etymology  doubtful.] 
mall  size ;   a  dwarf.    ( Generally    somewnat   con- 


tbock  -wheat,  «.    [BUCKWHEAT.] 

*boc  -land,  "bock  -land,  *boo-land,  *book  - 
land,  s.  [From  A.  S.  hoc  =  a  book,  a  volume,  a 
writing,  ...  a  charter,  and  land,  Zo?wZ=land.] 

0.  Law :  Land  held  by  charter  or  deed,  and  there- 
fore sometimes  called  charter-land  or  deed-land.  It 
was  essentially  the  same  as  modern  freehold,  except 
that  the  grantee  had  certain  rents  and  free  service 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor.   It  is  opposed  to  folcland, 
which  was  somewhat  analogous  to  modern  lease- 
hold tenure.    [FOLCLAND.] 

*boc-lar,  s.  [A.  S.  6<5c=book,  !<tr=lore,  learning.] 
Learning. 

*bocle,  s.    [BUCKLE.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

"boclyd,  pa.  par.    [BUCKLED.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*bOC-rune,  s.  [A.  S.  6<ic=a  book,  and  run=&  let- 
ter.] A  letter.  (Layamon,  4,496.) 

*bOC-Staf,  s.  [A.  S.  b6c,  and  stoef=&  staff,  a 
letter.  In  Ger.  buchstabe.]  A  letter. 

*boc-8um,  a.    [Buxom.] 

*boc-sum-nesse,  s.    [BUXOMNEBS.] 

'bocul,  "boculle,  s.    [BUCKLE.]  (Prompt. Pan:) 

«b89  -fn,  v.  i.  [From  O.  Eng.  bosse ;  Mod.  Eng.. 
boss=a  lump.]  To  be  tumid,  to  swell. 

"  Bocyn'  owte  or  etrowtyn'.    Ttirgeo."—  Prompt.  Pan'. 

*bS9  -$ nge,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [BocYN.] 

A.  Aspr.par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  subst. :  A  swelling,  tumefaction. 

"  Bocynge,  or  strowtynge.    Torpor." — Prompt.  Parv. 

A  person  of 
small  size;   a 
temptnously.) 

"Like  Vulcan,  an'  Bacchns,  an'  ither  sic  bods." 

ficken:  Poems,  ii.  131.     (Jamieson.) 

»bOd(2),s.    [BODE.]    (Scotch  dt  Eng.) 
b5 -dach,  8.    [Gael.]    An  old  man.    (Scott.) 
b8d-dle,  s.    [BODLE.]     (Scotch.)    (Burns:  The- 
Brigs  of  Ayr.) 

bod  -dum,  s.    [BOTTOM.]    (Scotch.) 
bode,  *bo  -dl-6n,  v.  t.  &  i.    [From  A.  S.  bodianr 
bodigean^  (I)    to   command,   to   order,  (2)  to    an- 
nounce, (3)  to  propose  or  offer ;  Icel.  bodha ;   Sw.. 
bada=to  announce.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  Of  persons  or  of  abstractions  personified : 

(1)  To. tell  beforehand. 

"  Whanne  Love  alle  this  hadde  bodfn  me, 
I  seide  hym:  'Sire,  how  may  itbe?'" 

The  Komaunt  of  the  Hose. 

t(2)  To  forebode;  to  make  shrewd  conjectures,, 
founded  on  the  observation  of  analogous  cases,  as 
to  the  immediate  future ;  to  presage,  to  vaticinate. 

2.  Of  things:  To  forebode,  omen,  to  presage,  to 
foreshadow,  to  herald ;  to  indicate  beforehand  by 
signs. 

"...  the  unfortunate  results  which  it  boded  to  the- 
harmony  of  a  young  married  couple,  .  .  ." — De  Quincey: 
Works  (ed.  1883),  vol.  ii.,  p.  66. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be   an   omen  for  good   or  evil. 
(Generally  followed  by  well  or  ill ;  used  almost  like- 
substantives.) 

"  Sir,  give  me  leave  to  say,  whatever  now 
The  omen  proved,  it  boded  veil  to  you." 

Dryden. 

*b6de  (1)  (Eng.),  bode,  bSd  (Scotch),  s.  [From 
A.  S.  bod,  gebod=&  command;  O.  Fris.  bod;  O.  Icel. 
bodh=a  bid,  an  offer.] 

1.  Corresponding  to  A.  S.  bodian,  v.,  in  the  first 
sense  of  to  command=a  command,  an  order. 

".    .    .    the  balleful  burde,  that  neuer  bode  keped." 
Earli/Eng.  Allit.  1'oems  (ed.  Morris);  Cleanness,  979. 

2.  Corresponding  to  A.  S.  bodian,  v.,  in  the  second! 
sense=to  announce.    [See  etym.  of  bode,  v.] 

*(1)  A  message,  an  announcement. 
"Bode  or  massage   (boode,   H.).    ,Vnw/jjm." — Prompt.. 
Parv. 

(2)  A  foreboding;  a  foreshadowing. 

"  The  jealous  swan,  against  his  death  that  MIHTI  h  ; 
The  owl  eke,  that  of  death  the  bode  ybringeth." 

Ctuini'er:  Assemb.  oj  Fowls,  v.  343. 

3.  Corresponding  to  A.  S.  bodian,  v.,  in  the  third 
sense=to  propose  or  offer,  and  the  Icel.  bodh  =  a. 
bid,  an  offer. 

(1)  An  offer  made  in  order  to  a  bargain  ;  a  proffer.. 
"Ye  may  get  war  bodes  or  Beltan  :    .    .     ." — Rain*tu/; 

S.  Prov.,  p.  88. 

(2)  The  price  demanded. 

"  Ye're  ower  young  and  ower  free  o'  your  siller— ye- 
should  never  take  a  fish-wife's  first  butle." — Scott:  Anti- 
quary, ch.  \\xix. 

•bode  (2).  s.  [A.  S.  boda;  O.  L.  Ger.  bodo;  O.  H. 
Ger.  60(0, poto.]  A  messenger.  (Layamon.  4,t;'J.~).  i 

•bode  (3),  *bod,  s.  [From  bode,  v.  (q.  v.)]  Abid- 
ing, delay. 

"...     and  as  bliue,  boute  bod,  he  braydes  to  the 
quene."  William  oj  Palerne  (ed.  Skeat),  149. 
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bode,  pret.  of  v.      [Prct,   of  hitlr  ,-    A.   S.   biilan 
(Q.V.I.] 
1.    Abode. 

"  My  body  on  balke  ther  bmi  in  sweuen," 
Early  Eng,  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris  ,l;  Pearl,  62. 

'2.  Delayed,  waited. 

"  I  fouud  no  entress  at  n  Bide, 
Unto  a  foord  ;  and  over  I  rode 
Unto  the  other  side;  but  bode," 

Sir  Jtyeir,  p.  5.     (Jamieson.) 

*b5de  (1),  b6  -den  (1),  pa.  par.    [BODE,  r.] 

*b6de  (2),  *bo  -den  (21  (Eng.),  *bodyn(  *bodun 
(Scotch],  pa.  par.  [O.  Eng.  bede=to  bid.]  [Bio.] 
(Piers  Plowman,  ii.  34  ;  Wycliffe  (Purvey),  Matthew 
xxii.  3,  Luke  xiv.  7  ;  Harbour,  xvi.  103.) 

tbode'-ftil,  a,  [Eng.  bode;  -ful.]  Ominous,  por- 
tentous ;  foreboding  or  threatening  evil. 

"...  and  glide  bodeful,  and  feeble,  and  fearful;  .  .  ." 
—  Carlyle:  Sartor  Kesart  us,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  8. 

*bode-kln,  s.    [BODKIN.] 

*bdde'-mSnt,  s.  [Eng.  bode;  -men?.]  Presage- 
ment  ;  partial  prognostic  at  ion. 

"  This  foolish,  dreaming,  superstitious  girt 
Makes  all  these  bodements,  ' 

Shakes]*..  •  Troilns,  v.  3. 

*b6  -den  (3),  *bo  -din,  *bo  -dfn,  a.  [0.  Sw.  /><>; 
Icel.  boa=to  prepare,  to  provide.]  Prepared;  pro- 
vided ;  furnished,  in  whatever  way, 

"  Ane  hale  legioun  about  the  wallis  large 
Stude  waching  bodin  with  bow,  spere,  and  targe." 

Douglas:    I'lrfftl,  280,  53. 

^  It  seems  to  be  used,  in  one  instance,  in  an 
oblique  sense. 

"  I  trow  he  suld  be  hard  to  sin, 
And  he  war  bodyn  ewynly." 

Barbour,  viii.  103,  MS.     (Jnw/<w.m.) 

b6  -den-He,  s.    [From  Boden,  near  Marienberg, 
in  the  Saxou  Erzgebirge.] 
Jbfin.  ;  A  variety  of  Orthito  (q.  v.}. 


*bode  -w5r(L  *bode  -wurd,  *bod'  worde,  *bod- 
word,  8.  [O.  Eng.  bode,  s.  Cq.  v.).  and  word.} 

1.  Commandment;  prohibition. 

"  And  this  is  gnnge  beniamin, 

Hider  brogt  after  bode-teord  thin." 
Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  (ed.  Morris),  2,281-2. 

2.  Message. 

'*  .    .    .    bfuletfford  and  tiding  fro  gode." 
Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  (ed.  Morris),  396. 

*b6d£e,  r,  t.  [Derived  probably  from  budge 
(q.  v.),  or  from  botch.]  To"budge,"  to  yield,  to  give 
way. 

"With  this  we  charg'd  again;  but  out,  alas! 
We  bodg'd  again;  as  I  have  seen  a  swan, 
With   bootless  labor,  swim  against  the  tide." 

Shnkesp.;  JJeury  I"/.,  Pt.  Ill,,  i.  4. 

*bodge  CD  s.  [A  cormption  probably  from  botch 
(q.  v.J.J  A  botch,  a  patch. 

"  Because  it  followeth  in  the  same  place,  nor  will  it  be 
a  bodge  in  thifl,  .  .  ."  —  Whitlock:  Manners  of  the  Eng- 
lish, p.  437. 

*bod£e(2),s.    [Etyrn.  doubtful.] 

Weights  and  Measures:  A  measure  of  capacity, 
believed  to  have  been  half  a  peck. 

"To  the  last  bodge  of  oatw.  and  bottle  of  hay." 

Ben  JOHSOII:  Xeie  Inn,  i.  5. 

*b6d  -&er,  s.  [Derived  from  badger.]  One  who 
forestalls  the  market.  [BADGER.] 

"They  wage  one  poore  man  or  other  to  become  a  bod' 
ger."  —  Harrison;  Descrip.  of  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

b6  -dl-an,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Compare  Fr. 
/M>diw  =  tho  keel  of  a  ship.  Or  possibly  from  some 
Oriental  tongue  (?).J 

Ichtht/.:  A  genus  of  fishes,  Diagramma  :  family, 
Scianidw.  Cuvier's  Bodian,  Diagramma  iit«  ni>u,>, 
is  found  in  the  Eastern  seas. 

b5d'-I$e,  bod  -dlge,  *bod  -ies,  «.  &  a.  [Derived 
from  Eng.  /mtftVa,  pi.  of  b»<l>i.\ 

1.  Originally  plur.  Of  tli<-  fnnn  bodies,  jthtr.  <>f 
body  :  A  pair  of  bodies,  /.  e.,  of  stays  or  corsets  tit- 
tiug  the  body. 

"But  I  who  live,  and  have  lived  twenty  years, 
Where  1  may  handle  wilke  as  free  und  neare 
As  any  mercer:  or  the  whale  bone  innii 
That  quilts  thae  bodies  I  have  leave  to  span." 
lien  Jo  n  xtj  n.    A 


'2.  \<>ir.  always  ring*  ;  if  a  pl>  be  required,  bodices 
being  used; 

(11  Lit.:  A  corsot  or  waistcoat,  (milted  with 
whalebone  or  similar  material,  worn  by  women. 

"Her  bodice  half  way  she  uiilac'd, 
About  his  firms  she  slily  ciisr 
The  Hilken  band,  and  held  him  ffi*t."    Prior. 
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('2}  Fig.:  Restraint  of  law,  or  restraint  of  any 
kind. 

"It  was  never,  he  declared  with  much  spirit,  found 
politic  to  put  trade  into  ut  rait  laced  bodices,  which,  in- 
stead of  making  it  grow  upright  and  thrive,  must  either 
kill  it  or  force  it  awry."—  Jfucatt/uj/;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

*bod'-Ie,«.    [BODY.] 

b5d'-Ied,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  body,  v.  (q.  v.) 
[ABLE-BODIED.] 

*b5d  -l-kln,  s.    [BODKIX  (q.  v.).] 

b5d'-I-l3ss,  a.  [Eng.  botl(y),  and  suff.  -less.] 
Without  a  body ;  having  no  body ;  incorporeal. 

*b8d'-MI-ness,  s.  [Eng.  bodil(y);  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  or  possessing  a  body.  (JfifUAGV.) 

b5d  -My",  *bfid  -MI,  *bod  -?-ly\  *bod-i-liche, 
*b0d-i-licke,  a.  &  adv.  [Bug.  body ;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  the  human  or  animal  body:  Pertaining  to 
the  body  ;  constituting  part  of  the  body ;  made  by 
the  body  ;  affecting  the  body  ;  incident  to  the  body. 

tf  When  the  human  body  is  referred  to,  it  is  gen- 
erally as  opposed  to  the  mind. 

"I  would  not  have  children  much  beaten  for  their 
faults,  because  I  would  not  have  them  think  bodily  pain 
the  greatest  punishment."— Locke. 

"...  an  example  of  personal  courage  and  of  bodily 
exertion," — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Gen.  Of  a  body  in  the  sense  of  anything  material: 
Composed  of  matter;  pertaining  to  matter,  or  to 
material  things ;  appreciable  to  the  senses. 

"  What  resemblance  could  wood  or  stone  bear  to  a  fpirit 
void  of  all  sensible  qualities,  and  bodily  dimensions?  "  — 
South. 

3.  More  fig.:  Real,  actual,  as  distinguished  from 
what  is  merely  thought  or  planned. 

"Whatever  hath  been  thought  on  in  this  state, 
That  could  be  brought  to  bodily  act,  ere  Rome 
Had  circumvention."  Shakesp.:  Con'of.,  i.  2. 

B.  As  adverb; 

1.  Corporeally,  united  with  matter, 

"It  is  his  human  nature,  in  which  the  Godhead  dwells 
bodily,  that  is  advanced  to  these  honors  and  to  this  em- 
pire."—Watts. 

IT  In  Col.  ii.  9,  bodily  is  the  rendering  of  the  Gr. 
sdmatikoe,  which  is  an  adverb.  The  precise  mean- 
ing is  uncertain  ;  it  may  be  (1)  corporeally,  (2)  truly, 
or  (3)  substantially. 

•'Forinhimdwelleth  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily."— Coloasiana  ii.  9. 

2.  So  to  act  as  in  some  way  or  other  to  affect  the 
whole  body ;  wholly,  completely,  entirely ;  as  " .   .  . 
leaps  bodily  below."    (Lowell,  in  Goodrich  <&  Por- 
ter.) 

1  So  also  colloquial  phrases  like  these  aro  used— 
"The  tiger  carried  off  the  man  bodily,"  or,  "the 
flood  carried  away  the  bridge  bodily.'1 

b6d  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [BoDE,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

"Not  free  from  bmtiny  thoughts,  awhile 
The  shepherd  stood;     .     .     ." 

Wordsworth:  Fidelity. 

"Then  darkly  the  words  of  the  boding  strain 
Like  an  omen  rone  on  his  soul  again." 

Unmans:  Sword  of  the  Tomb. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Of  persons:  A  foreboding,  an  expectation,  a 
prophecy,  a  vaticination,  a  forecast. 

"Say— that.his  bodings  came  to  pass." 

Byron:  The  Giaour. 

|2.  Of  things:  An  omen,  a  portent. 

b6d-kln  (i),  *b6d-l-kln,  *b6d-e-kin,  *boy- 
de-kin,  *bod -y-kin,  s.    [WeL&idopan,  Wdojn/»=a 
dagger,  a  poiguard;  dimin.  of  Jn'doj/=a  hanger,  a 
bayonet;  hence  bidogi=to  stab,  to  bayonet,    and 
bidogwri  bidof?wyr=bnyonetQQr,  cut-throat.    In  Ir. 
bideog ,"  Gael.  biodag=n  dirk,  a  dagger.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  Of  things: 
*(1)  Originally:  A  small  dagger. 

"With  bodkins  was  Cwaar  Juliu* 
Murder"  d  at  Rome  of  Brutus  Caasius." 

(.-htincer:  Cens.  Liter.,  ix.  369. 
''When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 

With  a  bare  bodkin."       Shaktsp.:  Ihimlrt,  iii.  1. 
*~  Still  used  in  this  sense  in  poetry  of  an   anti- 
quarian cast. 

"  Long  after  rued  that  bo<lki»'x  point." 

Ncutt.-  Lay  <>f  (he  hint  Mtnvtivl,  v.  9. 

(2)  Subsequently : 

(a)  An  instrument  wherewith  to  dress  the  hair. 

"You  took  constant  care 
The  boilkfn,  comb,  and  essence  to  prepare: 
For  this  your  lucks  in  paper  durance  bound." 

Pope;  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iv.  9«. 
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(6)  A  large-eyed  and  blunt-pointed  threading 
instrument  for  leading  a  tape  or  cord  through  a 
hem. 

"Or  plung'd  in  lakes  of  bitter  washes  He, 
Or  wedg'd  whole  ages  in  u  boflkin's  eye." 

Pope.-  Rape  of  the  Lock,  ii.  128. 

*2.  Of  persons.  (Of  the  forms  bodikin,  bodekin, 
boydekin,  body k in ;  probably  the  same  word  as 
bodkin)  :  Daggers  (?).  A  scurrilous  term  applied 
to  a  human  being,  or  a  parenthetical  exclamation. 

"God's  bo(lykiHst  man,  much  better." — Shakesp.:  flam- 
let,  ii.  2. 

"  Bodykins,  Master  Page,  .  .  ."—Ibid.,  Merrn  H'/tv*, 
ii.  3. 

"  Some  philologists  have  resolved  the  oath  God"n 
bodukins  into  God's  body  kin— begotten  of  God,  an 
exclamation  cognate  with  the  oath  By  Jesus  or  inj 
the  body  of  Christ, 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Printing:    A  printer's  awl  for  picking  letters 
out  of  a  column  or  page  in  correcting. 

2.  Bookbinding:  A  pointed  steel  instrument  for 
piercing  holes,  used  by  bookbinders  and  others. 

bod'-kln  (2),  s.  [A  corruption  of  baudkin,  or 
bfiudckin  (q.  v.).]  A  rich  kind  of  cloth  worn  in  tho 
Middle  Ages,  the  web  being  gold  and  the  woof  silk, 
with  embroidery. 

*[  The  word  bodkin  (2)  does  not  much  occur  alone ; 
it  is  used  chiefly  in  the  expression,  **  Cloth  of  bod- 
kin." 

"  Or  for  so  many  pieces  of  cloth  of  bodkin, 
Tissue,  gold,  silver,  Ac.'* 

Mans  i  tiger:  Citu  M<t<l<n>tt  ii.  1. 

b6  -die,  tbod  -die,  K.  [Corrupted  from  Hctlnvcll, 
an  old  Scottish  mint-master,  as  other  coins  were 
called  Atchesous  for  a  similar  reason.  J 

1.  Lit.:  A  copper  coin,  of  the  value  of  twopennies 
Scots,  or  the  third  of  a  cent. 

*'  So  far  as  I  know,  the  copper  coina  of  two  pennies,  com- 
monly called  two-penny  pieces,  buddies,  or  turners,  began 
to  be  coined  after  the  Restoration,  in  the  beginning  of 
Charles  II.'s  reign  ;  those  coined  under  William  and 
Mary  are  yet  current,  and  our  countrymen  complain  that 
since  the  union,  1707,  the  coinage  of  these  was  altogether 
laid  aside,  whereby  these  old  ones  being  almost  consumed, 
there  is  no  small  stagnation  in  the  commerce  of  thingsof 
low  price,  and  hinderance  to  the  relieving  the  necessities 
of  the  poor." — Rudd:  Introd.  Anderson's  Diplom.,  p.  138. 
(Jamieso*.) 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  of  little  value. 

*[  A'ofc  to  care  a  bodle  corresponds  in  Scotch  to  the 
American  phrase,  not  to  care  a  cent. 

"  H«  cares  na*  for  that  a  bodle.'1 — Scott:  Wttverley, 
ch.  xrir. 

"  Fair  play,  he  cared  na  deils  a  boddle." 

Uttnis:  Tarn  (fShautrr. 

B6d-16i'-*nf  tBod-ley  gin,  a.  &  s.  [From  sir 
Thos.  Bodley,  who  was  bora  A.  D.  1544,  and  died 
A.  D.  1612.] 

A.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  Sir  Thos.  Bodley. 

B.  -4s  substantive:  The  library  described  below. 
(Lit.  &fig.)    [BODLEIAN LIBRARY.] 

"...  by  the  gift  of  many  Large-Paper  copiea,  that 
vast  submarine  Bodleian,  which  stands  in  far  less  risk 
from  tire  than  the  insolent  Bodleian  of  the  upper  world." 
-De  Quincey:  Works,  2d  ed.,  i.  145. 

Bodleian  or  tBodleyan  Library,  s.  A  library 
founded  at  Oxford,  England,  by  Sir  Thos.  Bodlty, 
in  1597,  who  presented  to  it  about  $50,000  worth  of 
books,  and  induced  others  also  to  become  donors  to 
the  institution.  The  library  was  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic on  November  8, 1602.  The  first  stone  of  a  new 
building  to  accommodate  it  was  laid  on  July  Id, 
1610.  At  present  it  contains  about.  300,000  volumes. 
All  members  of  Oxford  University  who  have  taken  a 
degree  are  allowed  to  read  in  it,  as  are  literary  men 
of  all  countries. 

*bod-rage,  *bod-rake,  «.    [BORDRACTE.] 

*bOd-WOrd,  s.  [ BODEWORD. ]  ( Barbour :  The 
Bruce,  xv.  423.) 

b5d'-f,  *b8d  -y"  e,  *b6d  -le,  *bod  -I,  s.  &  a.  [A.  s. 
bodig=(l)  bigness  of  stature,  (2)  the  trunk,  ones*, 
or  parts  of  it,  f(3)  the  body,  the  whole  man  (Mom- 
nfi'} ;  O.  H.  (fer.  bota-ch,  potach  =body ;  (iac!. 
bodnata=the  human  body ;  compare  also  budlu'in,  n 
=  a  body  in  the  sense  of  a  hoop  or  band.  Himlu>t, 
Iniilii u  ;  Saiisc.  btindha*] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

(i)  Lit.:  The  material  framework  of  man  or  of 
;iny  of  the  inferior  animals,  including  the  bones,  the 
several  organs,  tin-  skin,  with  hair,  nails,  and  other 
appendages. 

"  And  that  most  blessed  boilie,  which  wan  borne 
Without  all  blemish  or  reprochfull  blame." 

Sjifunt-r:  HI/HI n*  "f  H'-iirtnly  Love. 

"All  the  valiant  men  arose,  and  went  nil  night,  and 
took  the  bod  if  of  Saul  mid  tho  b<tdi?#  of  his  sons  from  the 
wall  .  .  ." — l&MMMixzzL  1-. 


b6il,     boy;     p6ut,    Jowl;     cat,     96!!,     chorus,     ghin,     benph;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     ai 
-clan,      -tian  -  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious.     -cious,     -sious 


expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
shiis.      -Die,     -die,     Ac.  -  b?l,      del. 


body-bending 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  quantities  of  the 
various  elements  found  in  a  human  body  weighing 
eleven  stone,  or  154  pounds : 

Ibs.    oz.    grs. 

Oxygen Ill       0       0 

Hydrogen 15       0       0 

Carbon 20       0       0 

Nitrogen 390 

Phosphorus 1      12    190 

Sulphur 0        2    217 

Calcium 200 

Fluorine 020 

Chlorine 0       2    382 

Sodium 0       2    116 

Iron 0       0    100 

Potassium 0        0    290 

Magnesium 0       0      12 

Silicon 002 

The  organic,  non-metallic,  and  metallic  elements 
are  not  found  in  the  body  in  their  pure  state,  but  are 
mixed  together,  forming  the  following  compounds, 
the  aggregate  of  which,  as  in  the  preceding  table, 
amounts  to  154  pounds : 

Ibs.    oz.  grs. 

Water Ill       0       0 

Gelatine 15        0       0 

Fat 12       0       0 

Albumen 430 

Fibrine 440 

Phosphate  of  lime 5      13       0 

Carbonateof  lime 100 

Fluoride  of  calcium 030 

Chloride  of  sodium 0       3    376 

Chloride  of  potassium 0        0      10 

Sulphate  of  soda 0        1    170 

Carbonate  of  soda 0        1      72 

Phosphate  of  soda 0        0    400 

Sulphate  of  potash 0       0    400 

Peroxide  of  iron 0       0    150 

Phosphate  of  potash 0       0    100 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 0       0      75 

Silica 003 

Out  of  the  body,  absent  from  the  body:  Dead,  hav- 
ing the  soul  dismissed  from  the  body  by  death. 

"  .    .    .    to  be  absent  from  the  body,  and  to  be  present 
with  the  Lord." — 2  Corinthians  v.  8. 
(11)  Figuratively: 

1.  Of  things: 

(1)  Bodily  strength  or  ability. 

"  How  he  mycht  help  him,  throw  body 
Mellyt  with  hey  chewalry." 

Barbour,  i.  516,  MS.    (Jamieson.) 

(2)  Matter  as  opposed  to  spirit,  matter  as  opposed 
to  other  matter ;  a  material  substance ;  a  portion  of 
matter ;  as,  a  metallic  body,  a  combustible  body. 

"  Even  a  metalline  body,  and  therefore  much  more  a 
vegetable  or  animal,  may,  by  fire,  be  turned  into  water." 
— Boyle. 

(3)  Substance,  essence. 

(a)  Gen. :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"  .  .  .to  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature ;  to 
show  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own  image,  and 
the  very  age  and  '«••''/  of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure." 
— Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

(6)  Ofwine:  Strength;  as,  wine  of  a  good  body. 

(c)  Substance  as  opposed  to  a  shadow ;  reality  as 
opposed  to  representation. 

"  A  shadow  of  things  to  come;  but  the  body  is  of  Christ." 
—Col.  ii.  17.  , 

(4)  The  main  portion  of  anything  as  distinguished 
from  the  smaller  and  detached  portions,  as  the  body 
—i.e.,  the  hull  of  a  ship,  the  body  of  a  coach,  of  a 
church,  of  a  tree,  &c. 

".  .  .  from  whence,  by  the  body  of  Euphrates,  as  far  as 
it  bended  westward;  and  afterward  by  a  branch  thereof." 
— Kaleigh. 

"  This  city  has  navigable  rivers  that  run  up  into  the 
body  of  Italy;  they  might  supply  many  countries  with 
fish." — Addison. 

(5)  A  general  collection,  a  pandect ;  as,  a  body  of 
divinity,  a  body  of  the  civil  law. 

(6)  A  garment,  a  vestment. 

*'  A  Body  round  thy  Body,  wherein_that  strange  Thee 
of  thine  sat  snug,  defying  all  variations  of  climate." — 
Carlyle:  Sartor  Resarttts,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Of  persons: 

(1)  Individually. 

A  person,  a  human  being,  with  no  contempt 
indicated. 

IF  In  this  sense  it  is  now  rarely  used,  though  it 
was  once,  as  an  independent  word;  but  it  still 
remains  in  the  very  common  compound  terms,  any- 
body, nobody,  somebody,  everybody,  &c.  (q.  v.) 
[ANYBODY,  SOMEBODY,  <tc.] 

"  'Tis  a  passing  shame 
That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am, 
Should  censure  thus  on  lovely  gentlemen." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2. 

(2)  Collectively. 

(a)  A  corporation  ;  a  number  of  men  united  by  a 
common  tie  or  organized  for  some  purpose,  as  for 
deliberation,  government,  or  business. 

"...  every  peer  accused  of  high  treason  should  be 
tried  by  the  whole  body  of  the  peerage."  —  .V<ican/«y: 
History  England,  ch.  xviii. 
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(6)  A  mass  of  men,  even  when  not  so  united. 

".  .  .  life  and  death  have  divided  between  them  the 
whole  body  of  mankind." — Hooter. 

(c)  The  main  part  of  an  army;  the  center,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  wings,  the  van-guard,  and  the 
rear-guard. 

"  The  van  of  the  king's  army  was  led  by  the  general  and 
tVilmot;  in  the  body  was  the  king  and  the  prince;  and  the 
rear  consisted  of  one  thousand  foot,  commanded  under 
Colonel  Thelwell."—  Clarendon. 

^[  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  body,  corpse, 
and  carcase : — "  Body,  here  taken  in  the  improper 
sense  for  a  dead  body,  .  .  .  is  applicable  to  either 
men  or  brutes,  corpse  to  men  only,  and  carcase  to 
brutes  only,  unless  when  taken  in  a  contemptuous 
sense.  When  speaking  of  any  particular  person 
who  is  deceased,  we  should  use  the  simple  term 
body ;  the  body  was  suffered  to  lie  too  long  unburied. 
When  designating  its  condition  as  lifeless,  the  term 
corpse  is  preferable;  he  was  taken  up  as  a  corpse, 
When  designating  the  body  as  a  lifeless  lump  sepa- 
rated from  the  soul,  it  may  be  characterized  ( though 
contemptuously)  as  a  carcase  ,*  the  fowls  devour  the 
carcase."  (Crabb;  English  Syn.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Geom. :  Any  figure  having  dimensions  of  length, 
breadth  and  thickness ;  as,  a  spherical  body. 

"Tlit-  path  of  a  moving  point  is  aline,  that  of  a  geomet- 
ric body  is  another  body." — Wei&bach-  Trans.  (Goodrich, 
&  Porter.) 

2.  Physics;  An  aggregate  of  very  small  molecules, 
these  again  being  aggregates  of  still  smaller  atoms. 
Theobjectof  physics  is  the  study  of  the  phenomena 
presented   by  bodies.    (Ganot:  Physics  (trans,  by 
Atkinson),  5th  ed.,  p.  1.) 

3.  Alchem.  PL  (bodies') :  Metallic  bodies,  metals 
answering   to   the   celestial   bodies — i.  c.,  to   the- 
planets.    They  are  contradistinguished  from  spirits 
— i.e.,  such  bodies  as  can  bo  driven  off  in  vapor; 
four  such  spirits  and  seven  bodies  were  recognized. 
(See  ex.) 

"  I  wol  yon  telle  as  was  me  taught  also 
The  foure  spiritz,  and  the  todies  seuen 
By  ordre,  as  pfte  herd  I  my  lord  neuen. 
The  firste  spirit  quyksilver  called  is; 
The  secound  orpiment;  the  thridde  I  wis 
Sal  armoniac,  and  the  ferthe  bremstoon. 
The  bodies  seven,  eek,  Ip  hem  heer  anoon. 
Sol  gold  is,  and  Luna  silver  we  threpe; 
Mars  yren,  Mercurie  quyksilver  we  clepe; 
Saturnns  leed,  and  Jnbitnr  is  tyn, 
And  Venus  coper,  by  my  fader  kyn." 

Chaucer:  Canterbury  Tales,  Group  C.,  819-829. 
*4.  Arch.:  The  old  term  for  what  is  now  generally 
called  main  or  middle  aisle  of  the  nave  of  a  churcht 
and  is  perhaps  occasionally   used   for  the  whole 
nave,  including  the  aisles. 

"And  the  forsaide  Richard  sail  make  the  body  of  the 
Kirke  accordaunt  of  widenes  betwene  the  pilers  to  the 
quere." — Contract  for  Catterick  Church,  p.  9.  (Gloss,  of 
Her.) 

5.  Fortif. :  By  the  body  of  a  place  is  meant — 

(1)  The  works  next  to  and  surrounding  a  town, 
in  the   form  of   a  polygon,  regular   or   irregular. 
(Griffiths.) 

(2)  The  space  inclosed  within  the  interior  works 
of  a  fortification. 

6.  Vehicles:  The  bed,  box,  or  receptacle  for  the 
load. 

7.  Agricultural  Implements;  The    portion  of  an 
instrument,  a  plow  for  example,  engaged  in  the 
active  work. 

8.  Printing:  The  shank  of  a  type,  indicating  size, 
as  agate  face  on  nonpareil  body.    (Knight.) 

9.  Music:  (1)  The  resonance  box  of   a  stringed 
instrument,  (2)  the  part  of  a  wind  instrument  which 
remains  after  the  removal  of  mouthpiece,  crooks 
and  bell.     (Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

10.  Painting:  Consistency,  thickness. 

^  To  bear  a  body:  A  term  used  of  colors  which 
can  be  ground  so  fine  and  so  thoroughly  mixed  with 
oil  that  they  seem  a  colored  oil  rather  than  color  to 
which  oil  has  been  added. 

11.  Law: 

(1)  Of  things:  The  main  part  of  an  instrument  as 
distinguished  from  the  introduction  and  signature. 
(Wharton,) 

(2)  Of  persons:  The  person  ordered  to  be  brought 
up  under  a  habeas  corpus  act.    ( Wharton.) 

B.  As  adjective:  Designed  for  the  body ;  as,  body- 
clothes;  personal,  as,  a  fcodj/ -servant ;  in  any  other 
way  pertaining  or  relating  to  the  body.  (t>ee  the 
compound  words.) 

body-bending,  a.  Bending  the  body.  (Used  of 
toil.) 

"  With  the  gross  aims  and  body-bending  toil 
Of  a  poor  brotherhood  who  walk  the  earth 
Pitied,  and,  where  they  are  not  known,  despised." 
Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

body-clothes,  *body  deaths,  s./>/.  Clothing  for 
the  body.  (Used  more  of  cloths,  rugs,  or  anything 
similar  cast  over  or  wrapped  around  horses,  than 
of  vestments  for  human  beings.) 


boetings 


"lam  informed  that   several    asses   are  kept  in 
clvathA,  and  sweated  every  morning  upon  the  heath." — 
-Addison. 

body-colors,  s.  pi.  Colors  which  have  "body," 
thickness,  or  consistency,  as  distinguished  from 
tints  or  washes.  (Ogilvie.) 

body-heart,  s.    [HEART.    (Her.)] 

body-hoop,  s. 

Naut,;  The  bands  of  a  built  mast. 

body-loop,  s. 

Vehicles:  An  iron  bracket  or  strap  by  which  the 
body  is  supported  upon  the  spring  bar. 

body-plan,  s. 

Shipbuilding:  An  end  elevation,  showing  the 
water-lines,  buttock  and  bow  lines,  diagonal  lilies, 
Ac. 

body  politic,  s. 

1.  The  collective  body  of   a  nation  under  civil 
government.    As  the  persons  who  compose  the  body 
politic  so  associate  themselves,  they  take  collect- 
ively the  name  of  people  or  nation.     (Bourier.) 
(Goodrich  <&  Porter.) 

"'The  Soul  Politic  having  departed/  says  Teufels- 
drockh,  'what  can  follow  but  that  the  Body  Politic  be 
decently  interred,  to  avoid  putrescence?' " — Carlyle: 
Ixtrfor  Hesartus:  bk.  iii.,  ch.  v. 

2.  A  corporation.    {Wharton.) 
body-post,  s. 

Shipbuilding:  The  post  at  the  forward  end  of  the 
opening  in  the  dead-wood,  in  which  the  screw 
rotates. 

body-servant,  s.   A  valet. 

"The  laird's  servant — that's  no  to  say  his  body-servant, 
but  the  helper  like — rade  express  by  this  e'en  to  fetch  the 
lioudie." — Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  i.  (Jamieson, ) 

body-snatcher,  s.  One  who  snatches  or  steals 
a  body  from  a  graveyard  for  thepurpose  of  dissect- 
ing it,  or  selling  it  to  those  who  will  do  so. 

body- snatching,  s.  The  act  of  stealing  a  body 
from  a  graveyara  for  the  purpose  of  dissection. 
Now  that  the  prejudice  against  allowing  corpses 
to  be  anatomized  has  all  but  passed  away,  body- 
snatching  is  a  nearly  extinct  offense. 

body- whorl,  s. 

Conchol.:  The  last  turn  of  the  shell  of  a  Gastero- 
pod. 

bod  -f  (pret.  bodied),  v.  t.   [From  body,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  To   clothe  with   a   body,  to  assume  a  body. 
(Used  reflexively  of  a  spirit  or  any  similar  entity.) 

"For  the  spiritual  will  always  body  itself  forth  in  th» 
temporal  history  of  men;  the  spiritual  is  the  beginning 
of  the  temporal." — Carlyle:  Heroes,  lect.  iv. 

2.  Mentally  to  give  "  body."  or  a  nearer  approach 
to  substantiality,  to  some  airy  conception. 

"As  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Eight's  Dream,  v.  1. 

3.  To  trace  out,  to  image  forth,  to  foreshadow. 

"  Of  many  changes,  aptly  join'd, 

Is  bodied  forth  the  second  whole." 
Tennyson:  Works  (Strahau,  1872),  vol.  i.t  p.  269. 

bod'-?-guard  («  silent),  s.  [Eng.  body;  guard.] 
A  guard  of  soldiers  or  other  armed  men,  whose  office 
it  is  to  protect  and  defend  the  person  of  a  sover- 
eign, a  prince,  a  general,  or  a  similar  dignitary. 

"...  whenever  he  moved  beyond  the  walls  of  his 
palace,  the  drawn  swords  and  cuirasses  of  his  trusty  body- 
guards encompassed  him  thick  on  every  side."— Macaulay; 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

"bSd'-^-ly",  a.  &  adv.  [BODILY.]   (Prompt.  Pan:) 
*bodyn,  pa.  par.     [BIDDEN.]     (Scotch.)     Spec.t 
bidden  or  challenged  to  battle. 

"And  he  war  bodyii  all  evynly." 

Harbour:  Bruce,  vii.  103. 

*boef,  8.    The  same  as  BEEF  (q.  v.). 

"And  bet  thanolde  boc/is  thetendre  vel," 

Chaucer:  Canterbury  'fulea,  9,294. 

Bee -0  -tian  (tian  as  Shan),  a.  [From  Bceotia. 
See  def.  l.J 

1.  Geog.:   Pertaining   to   Boeotia,  a   country  of 
ancient   Greece,  west   and   north   of  Attica.     Its 
atmosphere  was  thick,  which  was  held  to  make  the 
inhabitants  stupid.    Nevertheless,  tho  region  pro- 
duced the  great  military  generals  Epaminomlas  ;ind 
Pelopidas,  the  historian  Plutarch,  and  the  poets 
Hesiod  and  Pindar. 

2.  Fig.:  Stupid,  dull  in  intellect. 

"Or  yield  one  single  thought  to  be  misled 
By  Jeffrey's  heart,  or  Lambe's  Ktvofiait  head." 

Byron:   English  Surds  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

*boet-Ings,  *buit -Ings,  s.  [O.Eng.fcoef,  im*Y= 
Eng.  boot,  and  dimiu.  suit.  -nitf.J  Half-boots,  or 
leathern  spatterdashes. 

"  Thou  bring-' st  the  Carrik  clay  to  Edinburgh  cross, 

Upon  thy  boetings  hobbland  hard  as  horn." 
Dunbar:  Ereryreeti,  ii.  68;  also  59,  st.  22.     (Jamteson.) 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     sin;     mate,     ciib,     cure,     unite,     cfir,     rule,     full;     try1,     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  e;     ey  -  a.       qu  =  kw. 


bofet 

*bof-et,  s.    [BOFFET,  BUFFET.] 
*bof-et   ynge,  s.    [BUFFETING.] 
*bof-fet,    *bof-fete,    *bof-et,    s.     [BUFFET.] 
{.Prompt.  Pun:) 

boffet  stole,  s.    [BUFFET-STOOL.] 
'bofte,  *bi-hofte,  s.    [From  A.  S.  beh6fian=to 
behove.]    [BEHOOF.]    Behoof. 

"  And  to  min  louerdes  bofte  bi-crauen  ; 

For  kindes  luue  he  was  hire  hold." 
Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  (ed.  Morris),  1,388-9. 

*bog,  a.  [The  same  as  BIG  (q.  v.).]  Big,  tumid, 
•swelling,  proud. 

"The  thought  of  this  should  cause  the  jollity  of  thy 
spirit  to  quail,  and  thy  bog  and  bold  heart  to  be  abashed.' 
— Rogers:  A'namaii  the  Syrian,  p.  18.  (Trench  •  On  some 
Off.  in  our  Eng.  Diet.,  p.  14.) 

bog  (1),  *b8gg,  s.  &  a.  [In  Ir.  boglach,  bogach=& 
bog,  a  moor,  a  marsh;  Gael.  boglach=a.  marsh,  a 
•quagmire,  any  place  where  a  beast  is  apt  to  stick 
fast;  bogaich  =  to  moisten,  to  soften,  from  609= 
soft,  miry,  moist,  damp ;  Ir.  6o</=soft,  tender,  pene- 
•trable.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Lit.:  A  moss,  a  morass,  a  quagmire. 

(1)  As  a  common  noun. 

"  Birkin  bewis,  about  boggis  and  wellis." 

Gavan  iind  Col.,  i.  3. 

"  A  gulf  profound  !  as  that  Serbonian  bog, 
Betwixt  Damiata  and  Mount  Casius  old, 
Where  armies  whole  have  sunk." 

Milton:  Paradise  Lost,  bk.  ii. 

"  .  .  .  in  order  to  obtain  the  applause  of  the  Rappa- 
rrees  of  the  Bog  of  Allen." — Macanlay:  Jlist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

(2)  As  a  noun  of  multitude. 

"  Everything  else  was  rock,  bog  and  moor." —  Macaulay: 
Jlist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  in  which  one  is  apt  to  sink 
.hopelessly  bemired. 

"  And  thine  was  smother'd  in  the  stench  and  fog 
Of  Tiber's  marshes  and  the  papal  bog." 

Coieper.  Expostulation. 

"  He  walks  upon  bogs  and  whirlpools  ;  wheresoever  he 
-treads  he  sinks.  — South. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Growing  in  bogs ;  as.  bog-asphodel,  bog-rush. 

2.  Living  in  bogs ;  as,  bog-bumper. 

bog-asphodel,  s. 

Bot.:  The  English  name  of  aplantgenns,  the  Nar- 
thecium,  and  specially  of  the  A',  ossifrayum.  or 
Lancashire  Bog-asphodel.  It  belongs  to  the  order 
Juncaceee  (Rushes).  It  has  a  yellow-colored  peri- 
anth, which  distinguishes  it  from  ordinary  rushes. 
'The  leaves  are  all  radical.  It  is  frequent  in  bogs, 
•on  moors  and  mountains.  [NARTHECIUM.] 

bog-bean,  s.  A  name  for  the  botanical  genus 
Menyauthes,  more  commonly  called  Buckbean 
(q.  v.). 

bog-berry, «. 

Hot.:  A  name  for  the  Cranberry  (Vaccinium  o.ry- 

•C0CCH8). 

bog-blaeberry,  s.  The  same  as  the  BLUEBERRY 
<q.  v.).  (Rural  Cyclopaedia ;  Britten <£  Holland.) 

bog-blitter,  ».  The  Bittern  (Botaurus  stellaris.) 
•(Scotch.) 

bog-bumper,  «.    A  name  for  the  Bittern. 

bog-butter, ». 

Min.:  The  same  as  Butyrellite  (q.  v.). 

bog-cutting,  a.  Cutting,  or  designed  to  cut, 
through  a  bog. 

Bog-cutting  plow : 

Agric.  <£  Hortic. :  An  instrument  for  cutting  and 
turning  up  boggy  or  peaty  soil  for  fuel  or  chemical 
uses. 

bog-earth,  s.  The  kind  of  earth  or  mud  depos- 
ited by  bogs  over  an  impervious  subsoil.  Itconsists 
chiefly  of  silica,  with  about  twenty-fire  per  cent 
of  decomposed  and  decomposing  vegetable  fiber. 
Gardeners  in  this  country  highly  prize  it,  especially 
for  the  culture  of  native  plants. 

bog-featherfoil,  s.  [Eng.  featter,  and  O.  Eng. 
foil;  FT.feuille;  from  Lat./o/aim=h>af.  So  named 
from  its  feathery  leaves.] 

Hot. :  A  book-name  for  a  primulaccous  plant,  the 
Water-violet  (Hottonia  palveMf.) 

bog-gled,  s.  A  bird,  the  Moor  Buzzard  (Hideo 
a-1'it'tinosus). 

bog-hay, s.  Meadow  hay;  hay  which  grow- nat- 
urally in  meadows. 

"  Meadow  hay,  or,  as  it  is  termed  in  Renfrewshire,  b,,j. 
ha,i,  .  .  .  ••—  Wilson:  Renf.,  p.  112. 

tbog-house,  s.    A  house  of  office,  a  privy. 
bog  iron-ore,  bog-ore,  s. 
Mineralogy : 

1.  A  variety  of  Limonite.    It  occurs  in  a  loose 
and  porous  state  in  marshy  places,  often  inclosing 
wood,  leaves,  nuts,  Ac.,  in  a  semi-fossilized  statr. 

2.  A  variety  of  Limnite. 
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bog-jumper,  bog  jumper,  ».   The  Bittern  (Bo- 

t<tuntti  stellar  is).     (Scotch.) 

bog-land,  bog  land,  s.  &  a. 

A.  -Is  substantive:  Land  or  a  country  which    is 
boggy. 

B.  As   adjective:  Living  in    or  belonging   to   a 
marshy  country. 

"  Men  without  heads  and  women  without  hose,^ 
Each  bring  his  love  a  bog-land  captive  home." 

Dryden:  Prof,  to  the  Prophetess. 

bog-manganese,  *. 

If  in.:  A  variety  of  Wad  (q.  v.).  It  consists  of 
oxide  of  manganese  and  water,  often  with  lesser 
amounts  of  oxide  of  iron,  silica,  alumina,  &e.  Gro- 
roilite  and  Reissacherite  are  sub-varieties  of  it. 

bog-moss,  «.  A  common  book-name  for  various 
species  of  Sphagnum.  (Prior;  Britten  <&  Hol- 
land.) 

bog-myrtle,  bog  myrtle,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  for  the  Sweet  Gale  or  Dutch  Myrtle 
(Myrica  gale).  Though  fragrant  like  the  Myrtle,  it 
has  no  real  affinity  to  it.  [GALE,  MYRTLE.] 

bog-nut,  s. 

Bot.:  The  Buckbean,  or  Marsh  Trefoil  (.Ven.y- 
anthes  trifoliata). 

bog-oak,  s.    Oak  timber  from  a  bog. 

bog-orchis,  «. 

Bot. :  The  English  name  of  the  orchideous  genus 
Malaxis,  and  specially  of  the  single  British  species, 
M.  paludosa.  It  is  a  small  plant,  from  two  to  four 
inches  high,  with  minute  erect  greenish  spikes  of 
flowers.  It  lives  in  spongy  bogs,  flowering  from  July 
to  September. 

bog-ore,  s.    [Boo  IBOX-ORE.] 

bog-pimpernel,  bog  pimpernel,  s. 

Bot.:  A  species  of  Pimpernel,  Anagallis  tenella. 
It  is  found  in  bogs,  and  not  like  its  congener,  the 
Scarlet  Pimpernel  (A.  aryensis),  in  corn-fields.  It  is 
a  small  creeping  plant  with  rose-colored  flowers. 

bog-rush,  8. 

1.  Bot. :  An  English  book-name  for   Schoenus,  a 
genus  of  the  order  Cyperaceee  (Sedges).     As  now 
limited  it  contains  only  the  Black  Bog-rush,  a  plant 
found  on  wet  moors,  and  recognizable  on  account  of 
its  dark  brown,  nay,  almost  black,  heads  of  flowers. 

2.  Ornith.:  A  species  of  warbler  about  the  size  of 
a  wren. 

bog-spavin,  s. 

Far.:  An  encysted  tumor  filled  with  gelatinous 
matter  inside  the  hough  [hock]  of  a  horse.    ( White.) 
bog-stalker,  a.    An  idle  and  stupid  vagrant. 
(Scotch.) 

"  William's  a  wise,  judicious  lad, 
Has  harms  mair  than  e'er  ye  had, 
Ill-bred  bog-stalker." 

Ramsay:  Poems,  ii.  338.  (Jamleson.) 
IT  To  stand  like  a  bog-stalker ;  to  look  like  a  bog- 
stalker:  To  stand  or  look  as  if  perplexed,  as  one 
seeking  the  eggs  of  certain  birds  in  boggy  ground 
requires  to  look  anxiously  where  he  puts  his  foot  in 
the  treacherous  quagmire. 

bpg-tract,  s.  A  tract  or  expanse  of  laud  abound- 
ing in  bogs. 

"...  the  vast  moorlands  and  bog-tracts  of  West 
Hants  and  Dorset  .  .  ."—  Hooker  <£•  Arnott:  Jtrit.  Flor., 
7th  ed.  (1855),  p.  418. 

bog-violet,  bog  violet,  s. 

Bot.:  A  name  for  the  Common  JButterwort  ( Pin- 
guicula  vulgaris). 

bog-whortleberry,  bog-whort,  s. 
Bot. :  The  Great  Bilberry ( Vaccinia nt  uliginosnm). 
[WHORTLEBERRY,  VACCIMCM.] 

*bog(2),8.  [A.  S.  boga  =  (l)  a  bow,  an  arch,  (•>) 
anything  that  bends.]  A  bough. 

"The  seuendai  eft  ut  it  top, 

And  hr.iu'T  a  grene  oliues  bop." 
Story  qfOcMmttma  Ejodus  (ed.  Morris),  607-8. 

bog,  r.  t.  &  i.    [From  609  (1),  s.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  plunge  into  a  bog. 

"Of  Middleton's  horse  three  hundred  were  taken,  and 
one  hundred  were  bu<j'je<t."—\\'hilel«ck:  Mem.  (1682),  p. 
680. 

2.  Fig. :  To  cause  to  sink  into  contempt  or  ob- 
livion. 

"'Twas  time;  his  invention  had  been  bogg'd  else." 
yjfH  Jonson:  Erery  Man  «ttt  of  his  Humor. 

B.  Intruns.:  To  be  bemired;  to  stick  in  marshy 
ground. 

"  That  .  ,  .  his  horse  boggetl;  that  the  deponent 
helped  some  others  to  tuke  the  horse  out  of  the  bogy." — 
Trials  of  the  Unas  <if  Hob  Kitij,  p.  120.  (Jamlefun.) 
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"boge,  ».    [A.  S.  6oga=a  bow.]    A  bow. 
"  Lamech  with  wrethe  is  knape  nam, 

Vn-bente  is  boge,  and  bet,  and  slog." 
Story  of  Genesis  and  i'xodns  (ed.  Morris),  482-3. 

b6  -gey,  bo  gf,  «.  [Cognate  with  boggart  and 
bogle,  s.  (q  v.)]  A  bugbear;  anything  designed  to 
frighten. 

"  I  am  Bogey,  and  I  frighten  every  body  away." — 
Thackeray. 

"  There  are  plenty  of  such  foolish  attempts  at  playing 
bogy  in  the  history  of  nations." — t'.  Kingsley. 

*bo-geys-llche,  *bog-gysche-lf ,  adv.  [Prob- 
ably from  the  same  root  as  bulge.  Cf .  Gael,  bulgacn, 
=protuberant.  It  is,  therefore,  connected  with 
bag.]  In  a  boasting,  boisterous,  or  bold  manner. 

"...  &  bogeijsltche  as  a  boye  •  busked  to  the 
kychene."—  William  ofPalerne  (ed.  Skeat),  1707. 

bog  -gart,  s.  [The  same  as  O.  Eng.  btig-word= 
a  terrifying  word.  In  North  of  England  boggart 
=  a  specter ;  from  Wei.  bwg bwgan,  bwgan,  bioganod 
=a  hobgoblin,  a  bugbear.]  [BoQEY,  BUG-WORD.] 
A  bugbear.  (Scotch.) 

"  It  is  not  as  men  saye,  to  wit.  Hell  is  but  a  boggarde 
to  scarre  children  onelie." — Rollock:  On  the  Passion,  p. 
132. 

*b5g  -glsshe,  *bog_-gysche,  *bag  -gysch-yn,  a. 
[From  bag,  and  sun.  -ish.]  Inflated  like  a  bag. 
(Used  chiefly  in  a  fig.  sense  =  tumid,  proud.) 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

b5g'-gle,  *bo-gle,  r.  i.  [Probably  from  Prov. 
Eng.  6o90(e=Scotch  bogle  (q.  v.).  See  also  boggart 
and  bogie.~\ 

I.  Lit. :  To  shrink  back,  or  to  hesitate  to  move 
forward  along  a  road  on  account  of  real  or  appre- 
hended dangers  in  the  way. 

"  We  start  and  boggle  at  every  unusual  appearance,  and 
cannot  endure  the  sight  of  the  bugbear." — Glanrille. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  shrink  back,  in  a  figurative  sense,  from  any 
danger  or  difficulty ;    to   be  timid  about  moving 
forward. 

"...    he  bogling  at  them  at  first."— Wood:  Athena 

OjCOH. 

"  Nature,  that  rude,  and  in  her  first  essay, 
Stood  boggling  at  the  roughness  of  the  way; 
Us'd  to  the  road,  unknowing  to  return, 
Goes  boldly  on,  and  loves  the  path  when  worn." 

Drydfn. 

2.  To  hesitate  or  doubt  what  conclusion  to  come 
to  in  a  matter  of  doubt  presented  to  the  judgment. 

"And  never  boggle  to  restore 
The  members  you  deliver  o'er, 
Upon  demand."  Hudibras. 

"The  well-shaped  changeling  is  a  man  that  has  a 
rational  soul,  say  yon.  Make  the  ears  a  little  longer  and 
more  pointed,  and  the  nose  a  little  flatter  than  ordinary, 
and  then  you  begin  to  boggle." — Locke. 

*3.  To  dissemble,  to  play  the  hypocrite. 
"  When  summoned  to  Ms  last  end  it  was  no  time  to  bog. 
gle  with  the  world." — Iloujel. 

bog'-gle,  s.    [BoGLE.]    (Scotch  and  Prov.  Eng.) 
bfig'-gled,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BOGGLE,  ».] 
fbog'-gler, «.    [Eng.  boggle,  v.,  and  suffix  -er.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  boggles,  one  who  is  easily  terri- 
fied by  imaginary  or  real  dangers  or  perplexed  by 
difficulties. 

2.  Fig. :  A.  woman  who  swerves  from  the  path  of 
virtue  and  becomes  bemired  in  vice. 

"You  have  been  a  boggier  ever: 
But  when  we  in  our  viciousness  grow  hard — 
O  misery  on't!— the  wise  gods  seal  our  eyes." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  13. 

bSg'-gliiig,  pr.  par.    [BOGGLE,  v.  (q.  v.)  ] 
*b8g-gllsh,  a.    [Bug.  boggl(e);   -ish.]    Obliged 
to  turn  aside  when  difficulty  presents  itself. 

"  What  wise  man  or  woman  doth  not  know  that  nothing 
is  more  sly,  touchy,  and  bogglish,  nothing  more  violent, 
rash,  and  various,  than  that  opinion,  prejudice,  passion, 
and  superstition  of  the  many,  or  common  people?" — Bp. 
Taylor;  Artif.  Handsomeness,  p.  172. 

bog-gly,  bog'-IMy,  *b5g-lle,  a.  [Scotch 
bot/le;  and  suffix  -y.]  Infested  with  hobgoblins. 
(Scotch.) 

'* .    .    .    down  the  boglie  causie." 

Remains  ofXithsdale  Song,  p.  94. 

".  .  *  alone  in  a  boggly  glen  on  a  sweet  summer's 
night."— Blackw.  Mag.,  Aug.,  1820,  p.  B15.  (Jamiesmi.) 

*bOgg-SClent,  v.  i.    [From  Eng.  600,  and  Scotch 
xkli'nt  =  to  slant  (?).]    To  avoid  action  Dy  slanting  or 
striking  off  obliquely  into  a  bog  in  the  day  of  battle. 
"Some  lodg'd  in  pockets,  foot,  and  horse, 
Yet  still  bogg-sclented  when  they  yoocked." 

Colvil:  Mock  Poem,  pt.  i.,  p.  84.     (Jamieson.) 

bog  -gjf,  o.  [Eng.  bog;  -j/.]  Pertaining  to  a  bog, 
containing  a  bog  or  bogs. 

"Quench'd  in  a  boggy  syrtis,  neither  sea. 
Nor  good  dry  land:  nigh  founder'd,  on  he  fares." 
MiltoH:  Paradise  Lost,  bk.  ii. 


b6il,     b6y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     96!!,     chorus, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun; 


9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  -  f. 
-Uon,      -sion  =  zliiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  ---  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 


boggysche 


*b6g  -gjfSChe,  n.      [BOGGISSHE.] 

•bog  -gjtec&e-ljf,  «.  [BOGEVSLICHE.J  Tumidly, 
proudly. 

"  Boggysc  hely.    Tumide."  —  Prompt.  Part: 

"bogll,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  bugan=to  bow.J  To  bow. 
(Cursor  Mundi,  307.) 

*bogh,  ».    [BOUGH.]    (Cursor  Mundi,  314.) 
»b6glie,  «.    [A.  S.  6030=8  bow.]    A  bow. 
•boghe-draghte,  «.    Bow-shot. 

"With  strengthe  thay  recnlede  that  host  a-bak.  more 
than  a  bog  he-draff  Me."  —  Sir  Ferumb.  (ed.  Herrtage),  3040. 

'boghe-schot,  s.  Bow-shot.  (Sir  Ferumb.,  ed. 
Herrtage,  90.) 

*bog-hSre,  s.    [BOWYEE,  BOGHTEN,  Bow,  ti.] 
*bOght  W,pret.  ofv.    [Bui.]    Bought. 
"  Jjavyne,  and  thou  Lucresse  of  Rome  tonne, 
And  Polixene,  that  boghten  love  so  dere." 
Chaucer:  Prologue  to  Legeiuie  of  Goode  Womfn, 

•boght  (2),prft.  ofv.    [Bow,  t>.]    Stooped,  bent. 

"  A  boght  adonn  on  that  tyde,  and  caught  hym  by  the 
Bnout«,  and  cast  him  on  the  ryuer  vnryde,  and  folghede 
tho  forth  the  route."—  Sir  Ferumb.  (ed.  Herrtage),  1760, 
1761. 

*bogllt,  s.    [BIGHT.] 

bo  -gle,  bo'-g?,  s.  &  a.  [Probably  a  different 
spelling  of  bogey  (q.  v.).]  Local,  N.  of  Eng.  and 
Scotland. 

A.  Assubst.    Steam-engine:  A'four-wheeled  truck 
supporting  the  fore-part  of  a  locomotive.  The  same 
as  bogie-frame  (q.  v.)  . 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  such  an  engine,  or  any- 
thing similar. 

bogie-engine,  s. 

Steam-engine  :  A  locomotive-engine  emplo5*ed  at  a 
railroad  station  in  moving  cars  and  making  up 
trains.  The  driving-wheels  and  cylinders  are  on  a 
truck,  which  is  free  to  turn  on  a  center-pin.  [BoGIE- 
FEAME.] 

bogle-frame,  8. 

Railroad-engineering  :  A  four-wheeled  truck  turn- 
ing on  a  pivoted  center,  for  supporting  the  front 
part  of  a  locomotive-engine. 

*b6  -gill-bo,  «.    [BoGLE-BO.] 

b6  -gle,  bo  -gill.  bu  -gil  (Scotch),  s.  [From  Wei. 
byyel,bygeljtdd=a  bugbear,  a  scarecrow,  a  hobgob- 
lin. Compare  also  bygylu=ta  threaten;  bugad= 
confused  noise.]  [BOGGLE,  BUGBEAR.] 

I.  Of  the  forms  bogle,  bog  ill,  and  bugil  (Scotch)  : 

1.  Of  beings  : 

(1)  A  hobgoblin,  a  specter.    (Scotch.) 

"  Ghaist  nor  bogle  shalt  thou  fear."  —  Burns. 

(2)  Anything  designed  to  frighten. 

(3)  A   scarecrow,    a   bugbear;    anything  which 
frightens,  or  is  at  least  designed  to  frighten. 

"  The  leaf  blenkia  of  that  bug  fl  fra  his  bleirit  e_yne, 
As  Belzebub  had  on  me  blent,  abamt  my  spreit." 
Dunbar:  Slaitland  Poems. 

2.  Of  things,  abstract  conceptions,  &c.  :  A  play  of 
children  or  young  people,  in  which  one  hunts  the 
rest  around   the  stacks  of   corn  in    a   farmyard. 
Hence  it  is  sometimes  called  bogill  about  the  stacks. 

"  At  e'en  at  the  gloaming  nae  swankies  are  roaming 
'Mong  stacks  with  the  lassies  at  bogle  to  play." 

Ilitson:  Songs,  ii.  8.     (Jamieson.) 

T  Bogle  about  the  bush: 

1.  Lit,:  To  chase  a   number   of   other   children 
round  a  bush.    [BoGET.] 

2.  Fig.  :  To  circumvent. 

"  I  played  at  bogle  about  the  bush  wi*  them;  I  cajoled 
them.fi—  Scott:  Waetrley,  ch.  In. 

bo  '-gle,  t'.  t.  [From  bog  le,  s.  Compare  also  Wei. 
liygi/lu=tn  threaten  ;  bwgwth=to  threaten,  to  scare, 
to  terrify.] 

fl.  To  terrify. 

2.  To  enchant. 

"...  that  you  may  not  think  to  bogle  us  with  beau- 
tiful and  blazing  words  .  .  ."  —  McWard.  Contendings. 

bo-gle-bo,  »b6  -glll-b6,  s.  [According  to  War- 
ton,  Boh  was  the  son  of  Odin,  and  one  of  the  most 
formidable  Gothic  generals,  whose  very  name  was  a 
terror.  More  probably  from  Wei.  60=  a  bugbear,  a 
scarecrow.] 

1.  A  hobgoblin,  a  specter. 

"Has  some  bogteJto 
Glowrin  frae  many  anld  waurs  gi'en  ye  a  fleg?  " 

Ramsay:  Poems,  ii.  4. 

2.  A  petted  humor. 

"Qnhat  reek  to  t»k  the  bog/IIJio 
My  bonie  burd  for  ane's." 

Philolvs:  S.  P.  K.,  iii.  15. 

r,  According  to  Skinner,  used  in  Lincolnshire  to 
mean  a  scarecrow. 
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*bog  6 -&er,  s.  [From  bogt  and  tiogers  =  stock- 
ings(ft.]  An  article  of  dress  of  little  value  worn 
when  one  is  engaged  in  work  likely  to  injure  good 
clothes. 

"  If  ye  bot  saw  me  in  this  winter  win 
With  old  bogogers,  botching  on  u  «ped 
Draiglet  in  dirt    .    .    ." 

Montgomery;  Poems,  p.  96. 

Bd-g6-mll  -I-an  (b5-g6~mi  -le§,  s.  pi.),  a.  &  a. 
[From  Moesian  Sclav.  bogomilit#=ouc  who  implores 
tho  Divine  mercy  .which  the  founder  of  the  sect, 
described  under  B.,  and  his  followers  constantly 
did.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  the  sect  described 
under  B. 

"  The  Bogomilian  sact,  that  strange  renaissance  of 
dualism." — Canon  Liddoti:  The  Slavs,  December  8,  1876. 

B.  As  substantive.    Ch.Hfst.:  A  Sclavonic  Chris- 
tian sect,  founded  in  the  twelfth  century  by  a  monk 
called  Basil.    His  tenets  were  akin  to  those  of  the 
Manicheans  and  of  the  Gnostics.    He  believed  that 
the  human  body  was  created  not  byGod.butbya 
demon  whom  God  had  cast  from  heaven.    Basil  was 
burnt  alive  at  Constantinople,  for  his  tenets,  under 
the   Emperor  Alexius  Comnenus.    (Mosheim :  Ch. 
Hist.,  cent,  xii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  §2.) 

*bogt,  pret.  of  v.  [BOUGHT.  A.  S.  b6Me.  See 
also  BUY.]  Bought. 

"  So  michel  fe  thor  is  hem  told, 

He  hauen  him  bogt,  he  batten  sold." 
Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  (ed.  Skeat),  1,993-4. 

b6g'-tr8t-tSr,  s.  [Eng.  bog ;  trotter— one  who 
trots.] 

1.  Gen.;  A  contemptuous  appellation  for  an  Irish- 
man, as  inhabiting  a  country  with  many  bogs  to  be 
traversed. 

"...  and  two  Irishmen,  or,  in  the  phrase  of  the 
newspapers  of  that  day,  bofftrotters,  .  ,  ." — Xacaulay. 
Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  ixii. 

2.  Spec.;  An  Irish  secret  society. 

*'  While  in  Ireland,  which,  as  mentioned,  is  their  grand 
parent  hive,  they  go  by  a  perplexing  multiplicity  of 
designations,  sach  as  Bogtrotters,  Kedshanks,  Ribbonmen, 
Cottiers,  Peep-of-Day  Boys,  Babes  of  the  Wood,  Rockites, 
Poor-slaves."—  Carlyle:  Sartor  Sesartus,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  x. 

b6  -giis,  a.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  Sham,  coun- 
terfeit. A  cant  term  first  applied  to  corn,  now  to 
anything  spurious,  as  bogus  degrees,  bogus  money,  a 
bogus  suicide. 

b5g'-WQOd,  s.  [Eng.  bog;  teood.]  Wood  taken 
from  a  bog. 

"  A  piece  of  lighted  bog-wood  which  he  carried  in  a 
lantern."—  Scott:  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  (1828),  iii.  107. 

bog  -w5rt,  s.    [Eng.  bog,  and  suff.  -wort.'}    The 

same  as  BOG-BERRY  (q.  v.). 
b6-gf(l),«.    [BOGEY.] 
*bO-gy  (2),  s.    A  kind  of  fur.    [BUDGE.] 
*bofc9lie,  s.    [Boxen.]    (Prompt.  Parr.) 
bfi-lie  a,  s.  &  a.    [From  TV-wi',  pronounced  by  the 

Chinese  Bui,  the  name  of  the  hiUs  where  this  kind 

of  tea  is  grown.]    A  kind  of  tea. 

A.  -4s  substantive : 

*1.  Originally;  Any  kind  of  black  tea,  the  assump- 
tion being  made  that  it  came  from  the  Wui  hills  in 
China,  or  their  vicinity.  Green  tea  was  distin- 
guished as  hyson.  Perhaps  in  the  poetic  examples 
bohea  may  mean  tea  in  general. 

*' As  some  frail  cap  of  China's  fairest  mold 
The  tumults  of  the  boiling  bohea  braves, 
And  holds  secure  the  coffee's  sable  waves." 

Tickell. 

"  To  part  her  time  'twixt  reading  and  bohea, 
To  muse,  and  spill  her  solitary  tea. 

Pope;  Epistle  to  Mrs.  Blunt,  15,  16. 

'2.  Spec.;  A  designation  given  to  a  particular  kind 
or  quality  of  black  tea.  Nearly  all  the  bohea  im- 
ported comes  from  the  upland  parts  of  the  province 
of  Fqkien.  the  remainder  being  grown  in  Woping,  a 
district  of  the  Canton  province.  Of  the  black  teas, 
bohea  is  the  least  valuable  in  quality,  the  order 
in  the  ascending  scale  being  bohea,  congou,  sou- 
chong and  pekoe.  Part  of  the  bohea  sold  consist* 
of  the  fourth  crop  of  the  Fokien  teas  left  unsold  in 
the  market  of  Canton  after  the  season  of  exporta- 
tion has  passed.  Its  color  is  brown,  the  make 
rather  ragged  and  irregular,  and  the  flavor  coarse. 

".  .  .  to  export  European  commodities  to  the  coun- 
tries beyond  the  Cape,  and  to  bring  buck  shawls,  saltpeter, 
and  bohea  to  England."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

B.  As  adjective;  Growing  in  Wui,  brought  from 
Wui  (see  etymology) ;  consisting  of,  or  in  any  way 
pertaining  to,  the  tea  described  under  B. 

"Coarse  pewter,  consisting  chiefly  of  lead,  is  part  of 
the  bales  in  which  bohea  tea  was  brought  from  China." — 
Woodward. 

BO-he  -ml-an,  n.  &  s.    [Eng.  Bohemi(a) ;  -a».] 
A.  As  adjective;   Pertaining  or  belonging  to  or 
brought  from  Bohemia  (in  Gor.  B6ltmen),  an  old 
kingdom  now  merged  in  the  Austrian  empire.    Its 
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present  limits  are  from  latitude  4$'  33'  to  51'  3'  N.r 
and  from  longitude  12°  to  16  46  .    It  is  a  saucer-like 
plateau,  surrounded  by  mountains. 
B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  native  of  Bohemia. 

2.  A  literary  man,  artist  or  actor,  who  ignores 
conventionalities.    The  French  speak  of  the  Vie  de 
Boheme,  and  in  most  European  languages  the  word 
has  a  similar  meaning. 

Bohemian  chatterer,  s. 

Ornith.:  A  bird,  Ampelis  garrula.  The  same  as 
BOHEMIAN  WAXWIKG  (q.  v.).  [AMPELIS,  CHAT- 
TERER.] 

Bohemian  garnet,  s. 

Min.:  Pyrope,  a  variety[of  Garnet  (q.  v.). 

Bohemian  glass,  s. 

Glass  manuf.:  A  clear  crown  glass,  a  silicate  of 
potash  and  lime,  a  little  of  the  silicate  of  alumina 
being  substituted  for  the  oxide  of  lead.  The  silica 
for  this  glass  is  obtained  by  pounding  white  quartz. 

Bohemian  waxwing,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  bird,  Ampelis  or  Bombycilla  garrula. 
It  is  called  also  the  Bohemian  Chatterer.  In  the- 
male  the  chin,  the  throat,  and  a  band  over  the  eye 
are  velvety-black,  the  forehead  reddish-brown,  th& 
erectile  crest  reddish-chestnut,  the  upper  parts 
purplish-red,  brown  and  ash-colored,  the  lower 
parts  purplish-ash  and  brownish-red,  the  vent  and 
tail  coverts  yellow.  Tho  wings  are  black  and  white, 
with  a  yellow  spot,  and  have  sevea  or  eight  of  the 
secondary  feathers  tipped  with  small,  oval,  flatfish 
appendages  like  sealing-wax.  The  female  is  less 
bright  in  colors.  Length,  about  eight  inches.  It 
visits  the  north  of  Europe  in  flocks  in  winter,  eating 
berries,  insects  when  it  can  obtain  them,  and  indeed 
almost  all  sorts  of  food.  It  is  not  specially  common 
in  Bohemia.  Its  breeding-place  is  not  completely 
known.  [AMPELIS,  BOMBYCILLA,  CHATTERER,  WAX- 
WING.] 

b6i-ar,  s.    [BOTAR.] 

b6T-ar-In, «.   [BOYAR.] 

In  Russia :  A  gentleman ;  a  person  of  distinction ', 
the  master  of  a  family. 

*b6  -I9he,  s.  [BOTCH.]  (Scotch.)  (Aberd.  Reg.Y 
A.,  1,534,  v.  16.)  (Jamieson.) 

bo  -I-d8B,  s.  pi,    [From  Lat.  boa  (q.  v.).] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Ophidise  (Serpents)  belonging- 
to  the  sub-order  Colubrina.  They  have  no  poison, 
fangs.  They  have  the  rudiments  of  hind  Hmbs- 
The  chief  genera  are  Boa,  Python,  and  Eryx  (q.  v.). 

•bole, «.    [EOT.] 

b6  -I-ga,  s,    [From  a  Bornean  language.] 

ZoOI.:  A  small  tree  serpent,  Ahastulla  liocerut, 
from  Borneo. 

b6  -I  -gua-cti,  s.  [From  an  American  Indian  lan- 
guage or  dialect.] 

Zo6l.:  The  true  Boa  Constrictor  (q.  v.). 

b6-I-Wn  (1),  «.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  The 
piece  of  beef  called  the  brisket.  (Jamieson.) 

b6'-I-Mn  (2),  «.    The  same  as  bodkin,  Eng.  (q.v.). 

boll,  *boyl,  *b<511  -en,  »bO~y  -If  n,  *bul  -lyn, 
r.  i.  &  t.  [In  Fr.  bouillir;  Prov.  &  Sp.  bullir;  Ital. 
bollire;  from  Lat.  bullo,  fc«Hio=to  be  in  bubbling 
motion,  to  bubble,  to  be  in  a  state  of  ebullition  (in 
imitation  of  the  sound  of  a  boiling  liquid).  Com- 
pare A.  S.  weallan=to  spring  up,  to  boil.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Of  liquids: 

(1)  To  effervesce,  to  bubble  up,  as  takes  place 
when  water  or  other  liquid  reaches  what  is  called 
tho  boiling  point.    [BoiLiXQ  POINT.] 

"The formation  and  successive  condensation  of  these 
first  bubbles  occasion  the  singing  noticed  in  liquids 
before  they  beg  into  boil." — Ganot:  Physics  (trans,  by 
Atkinson),  3d  ed.,  p.  267. 

(2)  To  be  agitated  and  send  forth  bubbles,  the 
cause  being  mechanical  agitation,  as  of  the  sea  by 
tho  wind,  and  not  great  heat. 

"  He  [leviathan]  maketh  the  deep  to  boil  like  a  pot;  he- 
znaketh  the  sea  like  a  pot  of  ointment." — Job  xli.  31. 

"In  descending  it  may  be  made  to  assume  various 
forms — to  fall  in  cascades,  to  spurt  in  fountains,  to  boil 
in  eddies,  or  to  flow  tranquilly  along  a  uniform  bed." — 
Ttin<l<tll:  Frag,  of  Science,  3d  ed.,  xiv.  438. 

2.  Of  anything  placed  in  a  liquid:  To  be  for  a 
certain  time  in  a  liquid  in  the  state  of  efferves- 
cence through  tho  application  of  great  heat. 

"Fillet  of  a  fenny  snnko, 
In  the  caldron  buil  nnil  bake." 

Shakes?.:  Machtth,  iv.  1. 

3.  Of  a  vessel  cnntuininrj  a  liquid:  To  have  within 
it  water  which  has  reached  the  point  of  ebullition.- 

"  The  kettle  bu/l'd    .    .    ." 

t'ltntlin'jlKttil :   Tlif  />rot*-ji  I'hiitn. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pSt,. 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wSrk,     who,     sftn;     mute,     cub,     cik-e,     unite,     cflr,     rule,     full;     try1 ,     Syrian,      se,     02  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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II.  Fig,  Of  human  passion*:  To  be  intensely  hot 
or  fervent-or  temporarily  effervescent.  [See  exam- 
ple under  BOILIXG,  j;r. />ar,  &  a.] 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  Of  liquids:  To  cause  to  bubble  and  rise  to  a 
certain  point  of  the  thermometer  [BoiLixG  POTNT] 
by  the  application  of  heat. 

2.  Of  things  in  such  a  liquid; 

(1)  Strictly:  To  subject  to  the  action  of  heat  in 
a  liquid  raised  to  the  point  of  ebullition,  with  the 
view  of  cooking,  or  for  any  other  purpose;  to  seethe. 

"  In  eggs  boiled  and  roasted,  into  which  the  water  enter- 
eth  not  at  all,  there  is  scarce  any  difference  to  be  dis- 
cerned."— Bacon. 

(2)  More  loosely:  To  subject  to  tho  action  of  a 
liquid  heated  to  a  less  extent. 

"To  try  whether  seeds  be  old  or  new,  the  sense  cannot 
inform;  but  if  you  boil  them  in  water,  the  new  seeds  will 
sprout  ttooner."— Bacon. 

(3)  To  separate  by  evaporation ;  as,  to  boil  sugar. 

C.  In  special  compound  verbs.    To  boil  over,  v.  i. : 

1.  Lit.    Of  liquids:  So  to  expand  through  the  in- 
fluence of  heat  as  to  become  too  large  for  the  vessel 
or  other  cavity  in  which  it  is  contained,  and  in  fact 
escape  over  the  margin  or  brim. 

"This  hollow  was  a  vast  caldron,  filled  with  melted 
matter,  which,  as  it  boiled  over  in  any  part,  ran  down  the 
Hides  of  the  mountain."— Addisvit:  On  Italy. 

2.  Fig.:  To  be  effusive  in  the  manifestation  of 
affection  or  other  passion. 

"A  few  soft  words  and  a  kiss,  and  the  good  man  melts: 
see  how  nature  works  and  boils  over  in  him." — Congrei-e. 

boll  (l),  *Mle,  *bule,  s.  [\.$.byl=a  boil,  blotch, 
sore  (Bosworth) ,'  Icel.  btila;  Sw.  bolde;  Dan.  byld; 
Ger.beule.]  [BEAL,  BILE.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  The  disease  described  under  II.  1.  Mcd. 

"Roynouse  scabbes, 

Bitles  and  blotches,  and  brennyng  aguwes, 
Frenesyes  and  fonl  eviles,"  Piers  Plowman. 

"But  houndis  camen  and  Hckiden  hise  biles." — Luke 
zvi.  20. 

11  Boils  and  plagues 
Plaster  you  o'er." 

Shakeap.:  Coriolanux,  i.  4. 

2.  Fig.:  One  who  is  a  morally  offensive  spectacle. 

"...    thou  art  a  boil, 
A  plague-sore." 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  ii.  4, 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Med.:  A  disease  called  by  medical  men/uruu- 
culus  (q.  v.).    It  is  a  phlegmonous  tumor,  which 
rises  externally,  attended  with  redness  and  pain, 
and  sometimes  with  a  violent,  burning  heat.    Ulti- 
mately it  becomes  pointed,  breaks,  and  emits  tras. 
A  substance  called  the  core  is  next  revealed.    It  is 
purulent,  but  so  thick  and  tenacious  that  it  looks 
^olid,  and  may  be  drawn  out  in  tho  form   of   a 
cylinder,  more  pus  following.    The  boil  then  heals. 

^f  A  blind  boil  is  one  which  does  not  suppurate. 

2.  The  boil  of  Scripture :  Hob.  sfiechin  seems  to  be 
used  for  two  or  three  diseases : 

(1)  In  Exod.  ix.  9, 10, 11 ;  Lev.  xiii.  18,  it  may  bo 
an  inflamed  ulcer. 

(2)  In  2  Kings  xx.  7,  and  Isaiah  xxxviii.  21,  it  may 
be  carbuncle,  or  the  bubo  of  the  plague. 

(3)  In  Job  ii.  7,  it  may  be  black  leprosy. 

*[  In  Dent,  xxviii.  27,  35,  the  same  word  Heb. 
stechin  occurs,  though  translated  botch. 

"The  flesh  aiso.  in  which,  even  in  theskin  thereof,  was 
n  boil,  and  is  healed.  And  in  the  place  of  the  boil  there 
be  a  white  rising,  .  .  "—Leviticus  xiii.  18,  19. 

boll  (2),«.  [Fromfcoi7,v.  (q.v.)]  (Scotch.)  The 
state  of  boiling. 

"Bring  your  copper  by  degrees  to  a  bolt  .  .  ."~3lax- 
ir°ll;  Set.  Trans.,  p.  372.  (Jamieson.) 

^j  At  the  boil:  Nearly  boiling. 

boll-ar-^,  s.  [Eug.  boil;  -ary.)  [BOILERT.) 
Water  arising  from  a  salt  well  belonging  to  a  person 
who  is  not  the  owner  of  the  soil. 

boiled,  *boyld,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BoiL,  r.  <.] 

bull  -er,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  boil;  -er.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Of  persons:  One  who  boils  anything;  spec.,  one 
whose  occupation  is  to  do  so. 

"That  such  alterations  of  terrestrial  matter  are  not 
impossible,  seems  evident  from  that  notable  practice  of 
the  boilers  of  saltpeter."— Boyle. 

2.  Of  things:    A  vessel  in  which  water  or  other 
liquid  or  any  solid  is  boiled. 

"This  coffee-room  is  much  frequented;  and  there  are 
generally  several  pots  and  boilers  before  the  fire." — 
Woodward, 

II.  Technically: 

Pneum. :  A  vessel  in  which  liquid  is  boiled. 

Tl  Most  kinds  have  separate  names.  Various 
household  boilers  are  called  kettles,  saucepans  and 
clothes-boilers;  one  for  raising  steam,  a  steam- 


generator;  one  for  dyeing,  a  copper;  one  used  in 
sugar-refining,  a  pan  ;  one  for  distillation,  a  Mill; 
one  for  chemical  purposes,  a  retort  or  an  alembic; 
one  for  reducing  lard  and  tallow,  a  digester,  or,  in 
some  cases,  a  tank. 

B.  -4s  adjective:  Designed  for  a  boiler,  or  in  any 
other  way  pertaining  to  a  boiler.  (See  the  com- 
pounds which  follow.) 

boiler-alarm,  s.  An  apparatus  or  device  for 
indicating  a  low  stage  of  water  in  steam-boilers. 
[STEAM-BOILER  ALARM,  LOW-WATER  ALARM.] 

boiler-feeder,  s.  An  arrangement,  usually  auto- 
matic and  self-regulating,  for  supplying  a  boiler 
with  water. 

boiler-float,  s. 

Steam-engine:  A  float  which  rises  and  falls  with 
the  changing  height  of  water  in  a  steam-boiler,  and 
so  turns  off  or  on  the  feed  water. 

boiler-furnace,  s. 

Steam-engine:  A  furnace  specifically  adapted  for 
the  heating  of  a  steam  generator.  The  shapes  vary 
with  those  of  the  boilers  themselves. 

boiler-iron,  s.  Rolled  iron  of  l-.i  to  H-inch  thick- 
ness, used  for  making  steam-boilers,  tanks,  the  skin 
of  ships,  &c. 

boiler-maker,  s.    A  maker  of  boilers. 

boiler-making,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Designed  to  be  used  in  tho  making  of 
boilers. 

"...     boiler- making  shop." — Times. 

B.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  occupation  of  making 
boilers. 

boiler-plate,  s.  A  plate  or  sheet  of  iron,  M  to 
!4-inch  thick,  used  in  the  construction  of  boilers. 

boiler-protector,  s.  A  non-conducting  covering 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  heat.  Among  the  devices 
for  this  purpose  may  be  cited:  felt  treated  in  various 
wa^Sj  asbestos  and  lagging.  Allied  to  the  above  in 
position,  if  not  in  duty,  are  water-jackets  to  utilize 
the  heat,  air-flues  and  shields  to  protect  surround- 
ing bodies  against  the  radiated  heat. 

boiler-prover,  s. 

Hydraulics:  A  force-pump  with  pressure-indi- 
cator, used  to  try  the  power  of  a  boiler  to  resist 
rupture  under  a  given  stress  of  hydraulic  pressure. 

boiler-stay,  s. 

Steam-engine:  A  tie-bar  by  which  the  flat  plates 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  boilers  are  connected,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  resist  internal  pressure. 
The  stays  cross  an  intervening  water  or  steam 
space. 

boiler-tube,  s. 

Steam-engine :  The  tubes  by  which  heat  from  the 
furnace  is  diffused  through  the  mass  of  water  in 
locomotive  and  other  boilers  of  the  smaller  class. 
They  are  usually  arranged  longitudinally  in  the 
boiler,  and  are  fitted  by  steam  and  water-tight  con- 
nections to  its  heads. 

b6ll'-e"r~jf,  a.  [Eng,  boil;  -ery  or  boiler;  -y.]  In 
O.  Fr.  boillure.~]  A  salt-house  or  place  where  brine 
is  evaporated.  [BOILARY.] 

boll'-ing,  *b6y-lyng,  *bo"y  -Ijfnge,  pr.  par.,  a. 
&  s.  [BoiL,  t\] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial 
adjective:  In  senses  corresponding  to  tnose  of  the 
verb. 

4t  Tho  boiling  waves  and  treacherous  rocks  of  the  Knee 
of  Alderney," — 3Iacaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

"Their  wrath  had  been  heated  to  such  a  temperature 
that  what  everybody  else  would   have  called  boiling  zeal 
seemed  to  them  Laodicean  lukewarmness." — Ibid,,  ch.  v. 
"  Despairing  Gaul  her  boiling  youth  restrains, 
Dissolv'd  her  dream  of  universal  sway." 

Thomson:  Liberty,  pt.  v. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Chem.   t&    Ord.   Lang,  (from    the    intransitive 
verb) : 

(1>  Boiling  or  ebullition  is  the  rapid  form  at  ion  in 
any  liquid  of  bubbles  of  vapor  of  a  pressure  equal 
to  that  of  the  superincumbent  atmosphere  at  the 
time.  Hence  it  can  be  seen  that  the  real  boiling 
point  of  water  varies  ^yitll  thedensity  of  the  atmos- 
phere, not  being  invariably  212". 

"Gelatine,  obtained  by  boiling,  is  in  combination  with 
a  considerable  quantity  of  water.'*— Todd  tfi-  Bowman; 
Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  i.,  pt.  41. 

(2)  (From  the  transitive  verb.}  The  art  or  opera- 
tion of  cooking  by  means  of  heating  in  water  raised 
to  the  point  of  ebullition. 

"If  you  live  in  a  rich  family,  roasting  and  bnilfnij  are 
below  the  dignity  of  your  office,  and  which  it  becomes  you 
to  be  ignorant  ot."—Stcift. 

2.  Fi{/.:  Of  the  human  passions:    Inflamed,  hot, 
greatly  agitated. 

*'  God  Haw  it  necessary  by  such  mortifications  to  quench 
the  boilings  of  a  furious,  overflowing  appetite,  and  the 
boundless  rage  of  an  insatiable  intemperance."— South: 
Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  g  10. 


*3.  Lair:  Boiling  to  death  was  established,  as  the? 
punishment  for  poisoning,  by  22  Henry  111.,  c.  9- 
This  inhuman  enactment  was  swept  away  by  1  Ed_ 
VI.,  c.  12. 

boiling-furnace  s. 

Metallurgy:  A  reyerberatory  furnace  employed 
in  the  decarbouization  of  cast-iron  to  reduce  it  to- 
the  condition  for  mechanical  treatment  by  hammer, 
squeezerj  and  rolls,  by  which  it  is  brought  into  bar 
or  plate  iron. 

boiling  point,  boiling-point. 

Physics,  Cnem.,  &c.:  The  point  or  degree  of  the 
thermometer  at  which  any  liquid  boils.  [BOILING.] 
The  boiling  point  of  any  liquid  is  always  the  same, 
if  the  physical  conditions  are  the  same.  It  is 
altered  by  adhesion  of  the  liquid  to  the  surface  of 
the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained,  or  solution  of  a 
solid  in  tho  liquidraisestheboilingpoint.  Increase 
of  pressure  raises,  while  diminution  of  atmospheric 
pressure  lowers,  the  boiling  point.  The  boiling 
point  of  distilled  water  under  the  pressure  of  760  mil- 
limeters is  100  °  C.,  or  212°  F.  A  difference  of  height 
of  about  327  meters  lowers  the  boiling  point  of 
water  about  1°  C,,  or  597  feet  ascent  lowers  it  1"  F. 
The  boiling  point  of  organic  compounds  is  generally 
higher  as  the  constitution  is  more  complex.  In  a 
homologous  series  the  boiling  point  rises  about  19° 
for  every  additional  CHj  in  normal  alcohols,  and 
22°  in  the  normal  fatty  acids,  as  ethylic  alcohol, 
C2H5(OH)  78'4° ;  propylic  alcohol,  C3H7(pH)  97C ;: 
acetic  acid.  CHs'CO'OH*  118" ;  propionic  acid, 
CoHj'CO'OH  149*6°.  The  secondary  and  tertiary 
alconolshave  lower  boiling  points  than  theprimary 
alcohols.  The  replacement  of  hydrogen  in  a  hydro- 
carbon by  chlorine,  or  by  a  radical,  raises  the  boil- 
ing point,  as  benzene  CfiH«*  82°,  chlorbenzene^ 
C6H5bl.  135°,  amidobenzene  C6H5(NH2)  182°. 

"These  are  the  very  solutions,  it  will  be  remembered, 
which  behave  singularly  in  respect  of  their  refractive 
indices,  and  also  of  their  boiling  points." — Proceedings 
of  the  Physical  Society  of  London,  p.  ii.,  p.  60. 

Liquids  are  not  increased  in  heat  after  they  once 
begin  to  boil ;  a  fierce  fire  only  makes  them  boil 
more  rapidly.  The  following  boiling  points  have 
been  stated: 

Deg.  Fahr. 

Mercury 662: 

Sulphuric  acid 610 

Olive  oil 600- 

Phosphorus 554 

Iodine 347 

Naphtha 320 

Oil  of  turpentine 314 

Water 212 

Nitric  acid 210- 

Alcohol 173. 

Sulphuric  ether 11& 

Muriatic  ether 52: 

b6ll-Ing-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  boiling;  -ly.~\  In  a  boil- 
ing state,  with  ebullition. 

"And  lakes  of  bitumen  rise  loilingly  higher."— Byron- 
Mnnfred,  i.  1. 

*bolsch,  *b6usche,  *b6ysche,  s.  [BUSH  (q.v.).I 

(Wycliffe.) 

bdls-dfir-?!  (s  mute),  s.  [From  Fr.  6ots=wood;. 
and  durci,  pa.  par.  of  durcir=to  harden.]  Acorn- 
pound  of  sawdust  from  hard  wood,  such  as  rose- 
wood or  ebony,  mixed  with  blood  and  other 
cementing  material,  and  used  to  obtain  medallions, 
or  other  objects  by  pressure  in  molds. 

bolat,  *b6yste,  s.  [O.  Fr.  boisfe ;  Mod.  Fr.  bolte= 
a  Low.  Lat.  accus.  boxida^  bttzida,  from  Gr.  pyxida* 
accus.  of  pyxts=abox,  a  pyx  (&feeof).]  [Box,  PYX.]; 

"  And  every  boist  f  ul  of  thy  letuarie." 
Chaucer;  Canterbury  Tales;  The  Pardoneres  Tale,  307. 
"  Boyste  or  box.    Pint  (pixis,  P.),  alctbastrum,  C.  F." — 
Prompt.  Parv. 

bols  -te*r-OUS,  a.  [In  Sw.  &  Dan.  bister=  furious* 
outrageous,  raging,  grim  ;  Icel.  bistr;  Wei.  bwystu& 
=  brutal,  ferocious;  from  £wf/s£=wildness,  ferocity.] 
[  BOAST,  BOISTOUS.]  Wild,  unruly,  untractable,. 
rough,  roaring,  noisy,  tumultuous,  rudely  violent,, 
stormy.  Used — 

(1)  Of  the  wind,  the  sea,  waves,  or  anything  sim- 
ilar. 

"  But  when  he  saw  the  wind  boisterous,  he  was  afraid;, 
and,  beginning  to  sink,  he  cried,  saying,  Lord,  save  me  !'" 
—Matthew  xiv.  30. 

(2)  Of  men  or  animals  of  violent  character  or  their 
actions. 

"O,  bofstfronfi  Clifford!  thou  hast  slain 
The  flower  of  Europe." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VL,  Pt.  Ill,,  ii.  1. 
"  Brought  hither  Henry  Hereford  thy  bold  son, 
Here  to  make  good  the  btiistfrmts  late  appeal." 

Ibid.,  Richard  II.,  i.  1. 

(3)  Of  heat :  Strong,  powerful. 

"  When  the  sun  hath  gained  a  greater  strength,  the  heat 
becomes  too  powerful  and  boisterous  for  them."—  ll'ood- 
iranl:  Xatural  History. 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f_ 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shiin;      -lion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deU 


boisterous-rough 

<4)  Of  hair:  Copious  or  dishoTeled. 
"  As  good  for  nothing  else  ;  no  better  service 
With  those  thy  lmi>ttrr<itis  locks,  no  worthy  match 
For  vulor  to  assail,  nor  by  the  sword." 

Miltuit:  Samsim  Ayimixtr*. 

boisterous-rough,  boisterous  rougli,  <i.  Bois- 
terously rough,  rudely  violent. 

"Alas!  what  need  you  be  so  fto/sferoH«-ro»y/i .'" 

Shakeap.    Kino  Jtihti,  iv.  1. 

bols  -ter-ofis  If,  adv.     [Eng.   boisterous:   -Ii/  \ 
In  a  boisterous  manner,  violently,  tuuiultuously. 
"A  scepter  snntch'd  with  an  unruly  hand 
Must  be  as  boisterously  maintain'd  HS  gain'd." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iii.  4. 

bfils'-ter-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  boisterous;  -ness.'} 
Tho  quality  of  being  boisterous;  tumultuouHm-ss. 
turbulence. 

"...  the  boisterousness  of  men  elated  by  recent 
-authority." — Johnson:  Life  of  Prior. 

*bol  st-ous,  *bdy~st6ws,  *b6yste-ous,  *bouste- 
OUS,  *buys-tOUS,  a.  [Wei.  6tm/«his  =  brutal,  fero- 
cious ;  from  bf0y*tf=savaRe,  ferocious.]  Boisterous, 
noisy.  [BoiSTEKOCS,  BOTSTOWS.] 

"The  fader  roos  and  for  they  shuld  here 
What  that  he  did,  in  a  bofstous  miinere 
Vnto  his  chest    .    .    ." 

Occleve:  De  Reyimine  Principiinn  (1420),  606. 

*bol  st-ous-lf ,  *boysteously,  adi\  [Eng.  boist- 
•ous; -ly.\  In  a  boisterous  manner. 

"...  inflamed  also  with  anger,  spite,  and  vengeance, 
they  boystfously  entered  among  the  people."  —  Bate: 
Image,  p.  ii. 

*b6Tst-ous-ness,  *bo~i  st-ous-nesse,  *boyste- 
ousnes,  *boystowenesse,  ».  [O.  Eng.  hoistous; 
-ness. )  Boisterousness.  Used — 

1.  Of  the  wind. 

"  .    .    .    the  boi/steousnea  of  the  winde." 

Vtiull:  Matthew,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Of  persons  temporarily  or  permanently  violent. 
" .    .    .    my  boiatousnesse." — Chaucer:  Dreame. 

*b6  -It  (1),  s.  (Scotch.)  The  same  as  boat,  Eug. 
<q.  v.)  (Aberd.  Reg.,  v.  15.)  (Jamieson.) 

boit-scliipping,  s.  A  company  belonging  to  a 
boat. 

"For him  and  his  boit-schipping  on  that  ane  part,  Ac. 
Gif  ony  of  thaim,  or  ony  of  their  boitachippt'ng,  war  con- 
•vict,"  4c.— Aberd.  Reg.,  A.  1538,  v.  16. 

b6-l-tl-a'-p6,  s.  [From  a  Brazilian  Indian  name.] 
A  venomous  serpent  found  in  Brazil. 
*b61y,  8.    [Boy.]    A  boy. 

"  And  bliue  in  a  bourde  ;  borwed  boiyea  clothes." 

William  of  Palerne  (ed.  Skeat),  1705. 

*b5k,  v.  1.    [BocK.]    (Scotch.) 
•took  (1), «.    [BocK.]    (Scotch.) 

*bok  (2),  ».  [BOOK.]  (Chaucer:  Canterbury  Tales, 
4,472.) 
*bok-lered,  a.    Book-learned. 

"He  bede  his  burnes  bogh  to  that  were  bok-Ieretl." 
Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris);  ('(raniKiu,  1551. 

*bok(3),«.    [BACK.]    The  back.    [BILL  (!),«.] 
^  Bok  and  bit :  Back  and  front. 

"...  and  to — hewe  the  Sarasyns  bothe  bok  iindJtil; 
here  herte  blod  mad  they  swete." — Sir  Ferntnb.  (ed.  Herr- 
tage),  2,654. 

*bSk  (4)i»-    [Etymology  doubtful.    Is  it  O.  Eng. 
*ofc=back?    Only  mplur.  (ftofcs).]    Corner  teeth. 
"  My  6ots  are  spruning  he  and  bauld." 

Maitland:  Poems,  p.  112.    (Jamtesoti.) 

bo-kar-d6,  fbo-car-dS,  s.  [A  word  without 
obvious  meaning,  constructed  artificially  to  contain 
the  vowels  o,  a,  and  again  o,  these  being  logical 
symbols.  See  def.] 

I.  Generally  o/ Me /orm  bokardo: 

Logic:  The  fifth  mood  of  the  third  fignro  of  syl- 
logisms. A  being  the  universal  affirmative,  and  O 
the  particular  negative,  bokardo  has  a  particular 
negative  in  thp  major  premise,  a  universal  affirma- 
tive in  the  minor  one,  and  the  conclusion,  if  co'r- 
rectly  drawn,  will  also  have  a  particular  affirma- 
tive. In  logical  formula  some  Y  s  arc  not  X's,  every 
Y  is  Z,  therefore  some  Z's  are  not  X's ;  as,  not  all  the 
kings  of  the  world  are  really  kingly,  all  doubtless 
are  called  so  by  the  courtiers  who  surround  them, 
but  this  only  shows  that  in  some  cases  at  least  the 
interested  statements  of  courtiers  are  wholly  un- 
trustworthy. Bokardo  is  sometimes  called  Dokamo. 

II.  Of  the  form  bocardo: 
Ordinary  Language  and  Topography : 

1.  Lit. :  The  old  north  gate  of  Oxford,  England, 
taken  down  in  1771.    It  was  sometimes  used  as  a 
prison.    (Nares.) 

2.  Gen. :  Any  prison.    [Eng.] 

"Was  not  this  [Achab]  a  seditious  fellow?  Was  he  not 
worthy  to  be  cast  in  bocttrtlo  or  little-ease?" — Latiim-r: 
Sermons,  lol.  105,  C.  (.Vare».) 
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*DOke,  s.  [BOOK.]  (Piers  the  Plowman;  Vision, 
vii.  85.) 

*boke,pref.  tense  &  pa.  par.  [BAKE.]  (Wycliffe.) 
DO-ke  Ik,  K.  [From  bo,  a  meaningless  mono- 
syllable used  in  playing  with  children.  Scotch,  <fec., 
keik—peep.  (BO-PEEP.)  In  Mod.  Scotch  the  syl- 
lables are  now  often  inverted,  and  it  becomes  keik- 
60.]  Bo-peep. 

"Thay  play  bokeik,  even  as  I  war  a  skar." 

Lindsay;  Pink.  S.  P.  K.,  ii.  148. 

*bok  -el-er,  *bokelere,  s.    [BUCKLER.] 
"  'Brother,'  sayde  Gamelyn,  'com  a  litel  ner, 

And  I  wil  teche  the  a  play  atte  bukflcr.'  " 
Chaucer:  Canterbury  Tales;  Cook's  Tale  of  Gamalyn,  135-6. 
(See  also  Pro  nip  t.  Part:) 

*bok  -el-ing,  s.  [BUCKLING.]  (Chaucer:  The 
Knightes  Tale,  1,645.) 

*bok-el-yn,  r.  /.  [From  bokel=a  buckle,  and  O. 
Eng.  suff.  -t/n  =  Mod.  Eng.  -"ify.] 

"  Bokelyn,  or  spere  wythe  bokylle.  Plusculo."— Prompt. 
Part:) 

*bok  -en,  s.  pi.    Books. 

"  Thog  he  ne  be  lered  on  no  boken, 

Luuen  god  and  seruen  him  ay." 
Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  (ed.  Morris),  4,  5. 

*bok'-6r-3,m,  s.    [BUCKRAM.]    (Prompt.  Pan:) 
*bok-et,     *bSk-ett,   s.    [BUCKET.]    (Chaucer: 
The  Knightes  Tale,  675.)     (Prompt.  Parr.) 
*boks,  s.pl.    [BoK,s.  (3)] 
*b6k-yll,    *bok-ulle,   s.    [BUCKLE.]    (Prompt. 

Ptin:) 
*bol  (1),  s,    [BOLE.]    (Sir  Gaivayne,  766.) 

*DOl(2),8.      [BULL.]      Bull. 

"  Bot  a  best  that  he  be,  a  bol  other  an  oxe." 
Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris;;  Cleanness,  1,682. 

*bOl'-a9e,  s.    [BULLACE.]    ( William  of  Palerne.) 

DO  l-ar-y%    a.      [Eng.    bole ;    -ary.    Fr.    bolaire.] 

Pertaining  to  bole;  having  the  qualities  of  bole. 

[BOLE,  5.] 

"  A  weak  and  inanimate  kind  of  loadstone,  with  a  few 
magnetical  lines,  but  chiefly  consisting  of  a  bolary  and 
clammy  substance." — Browne;  Vulgar  Errors. 

*bol'-as  (1), s.    [BULLACE].    (Prompt.  Part:) 

bo  -las  (2),  s.  [In  Sp.  bolas;  from  the  Paraguay 
Indian  language.  But  compare  also  Sp.  bolear 
.  .  ,  =to  throw  a  ball.]  [BoLis.]  A  kind  of  mis- 
sile consisting  of  a  single  stone  at  the  end  of  a  rope, 
two  or  more  stones  connected  by  a  rope,  or  anything 
similar,  one  kind  or  other  of  which  is  used  by  the 
Patagonians,  the  Paraguay  Indians,  and  the  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  inhabitants  of  South  America. 
In  war  a  Patagonian  uses  a  one-stone  bolas,  hurling 
the  stone  at  his  adversary  while  retaining  the  string 
in  his  own  hand.  The  Esquimaux  bolas  is  made  of 
a  number  of  walrus'  teeth  at  the  end  of  strings 
knotted  together.  For  the  bolas  of  the  South 
Americans  of  remote  European  descent,  see  the 
example  which  follows. 

"  The  bolas,  or  balls,  are  of  two  kinds  :  the  simplest, 
which  is  chiefly  used  for  catching  ostriches,  consists  of 
two  round  stones,  covered  with  leather,  and  united  by  a 
thin  plaited  thong  about  eight  feet  long.  The  other  kind 
differs  only  in  having  three  balls  united  by  the  thongs  to 
a  common  center.  The  Gaucho  holds  the  smallest  of  the 
three  in  hia  hand,  and  whirls  the  other  two  round  and 
round  his  head ;  then,  taking  aim,  sends  them  like  chain- 
shot  revolving  through  the  air.  The  balls  no  sooner 
strike  any  object,  than,  winding  round  it,  they  cross  each 
other,  and  become  firmly  hitched.  The  size  and  weight 
of  the  balls  vary,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  made.  When  of  stone,  although  not  larger  than 
an  apple,  they  are  sent  with  such  force  as  sometimes  to 
break  the  leg  even  of  a  horse.  I  have  seen  the  baits  made 
of  wood,  and  as  large  as  a  turnip,  for  theeake  of  catching 
these  animals  without  injuring  them.  The  balls  are 
sometimes  made  of  iron,  and  these  can  be  hurled  to  the 
greatest  distance.  The  main  difficulty  in  using  either 
luzo  or  bolas  is  to  ride  so  well  as  to  be  able,  at  full  speed, 
and  while  suddenly  turning  about,  to  whirl  them  so 
steadily  round  the  head  as  to  take  aim  ;  on  foot  any  per- 
son would  soon  learn  the  art."— Darwin:  1'oyu'je  roiutd  the 
World,  ch.  iii.,  pp.  44,  45. 

bSl-bSc,  -er-us,  s.  [Gr.  bolbos,  Lat.  buWus=& 
certain  bulbous  plant,  a  bulb,  and  keras,  a  horn  = 
bulbous-horned.] 

JSntoni.:  A  genus  of  Inmellicorn  beetles  with  bul- 
bous antenna*.  They  belong  to  the  family  Geotru- 
pida?.  In  India  they  often  fly  into  the  European 
bungalows  in  the  evening,  attracted]  like  other 
insects,  by  the  glare  of  the  lamps.  At  least  sixteen 
species  are  known. 

*b5l  -b&n-ac,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Popul.  Hot. :  A  cruciferous  plant,  Liinarta  biennis 
(Li/te).  Another  name  for  it  is  Honesty. 

bold,  *bolde,  *boold,  *boolde,  *bald,  *belde, 
*beald  (Rny.),  bauld  (Scotch),  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [A.  S. 
bt.'ahl,  lutld,  6o(d=bold ;  Sw.  fjri/rf=proud,  haughty, 
audacious;  loel. &aJ!r;  Dun. bald;  O.H.Uer.paW; 
Gothic  6atf/w=bold;  Dnt.  bout;  Fr.  baud;  Prov. 
baudos,  bant ;  ItaLoaldo.] 


bold 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Of  persona  or  other  responsible  beings  capable  of 
action : 

(1)  In  a  good  sense :  Heroic,  brave,  gallant,  cour- 
ageous, daring,  brave,  intrepid,  fearless. 

"The  wicked  flee  when    no    man    pursueth  ;    but  the 
righteous  are  bold  as  a  lion."—  Proverbs  ixviii.  1. 
'*  Virtue  is  bold  and  goodness  never  fearful." 

Shakeap.;  Measure  fur  Measure. 

T  Some  Anglo-Saxon  proper  names  have  the  A.  S. 
?>a/rf=bold,  in  them;  as,  ttaldewtn,  Balduin  =  bo\d 
in  battle,  win  being=a  contest,  a  battle. 

(2)  In  an  indifferent  sense :  Confident,  not  doubt- 
ing, with  regard  to  a  desired  result. 

"We  were  bold  in  our  God  to  speak  unto  you  the  gospel 
of  God  with  much  contention."—!  Thess.  ii.  2. 

(3)  In  a  bad  sense: 

(a)  Bad. 

"  '  Eue,'  seide  he,  at  neddre  bold, 

'  Quat  oget  nu  that  for-bode  o-wold.' " 
Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  (ed.  Morris),  323-4. 

(b)  Stubborn. 

"  Tho  wei  her  hertes  nithful  and  bold," 
Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  (ed.  Morris),  1,917. 

(c)  Impudent,  rude ;  full  of  effrontery. 

"  Bolde,  or  to  homely.  Presumptuosus,  effrons,  C.  F." — 
Prompt.  Parr. 

"But  in  thy  prosperity  he  will  be  as  thyself,  and  will  be 
bold  over  thy  servants."— Ecclrsiastirtta  vi.  11. 

*'.  .  .  littleCallum  Beg  (he  was  a  bauld  mischievous 
cnllantthat)  .  .  ."—  Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  liiii. 

II.  Of  things: 

1.  Of  an  enterprise:    Requiring  courage  for    its 
execution. 

"...     the  flame  of  bold  rebellion." 

Shakesp.:  2  Henry  /I*.  (Induction.) 

2.  Of  joy  or  other   mental    emotion:    Vehement* 
swelling,  exuberant. 

"The  father— him  at  this  unlook'd-forgift 
A  bolder  transport  seizes." 

Wordsworth;  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

3.  Of  figures  and  expressions  in  literary  comjiosi- 
tion,  of  details  in  painting,  architecture,  rf-c.: 

(1)  In  a  good  sense:  Executed  with  spirit;    the 
reverse  of  tame. 

"Catachresesand  hyperboles  are  to  be  used  judiciously, 
and  placed  in  poetry,  us  heightenings  and  shadows  in 
painting,  to  make  the  figure  bolder,  and  cauae  it  to  stand 
off  to  sight."— Vryden. 

"The  cathedral  church  is  a  very  bold  work,  and  a  master- 
piece of  Gothic  architecture." — Addison  on  Italy. 

(2)  In    a,  slifjhtly    bad   sense:   Overstepping    the 
usual  limits;  audacious,  even  to  temerity,  in  con- 
ception or  execution. 

"The  figures  are  bold  even  to  temerity."— Cowtey. 

"  Which  no  bold  tales  of  gods  or  monsters  swell, 

But  human  passions,  such  as  with  us  dwell." 

Waller. 

4.  Of  a  coast  or  line  of  cliff:  Standing  out  to  the 
eye ;  running  out  into  prominence ;  high  and  steep, 
abrupt,  or  precipitous. 

"And  mingled  with  the  pine  trees  blue 
On  the  !•<>!'<  cliffs  of  Ben-venue." 

Scoff.-  Lady  of  the  Lake,   i.  6. 

5.  Of  type  or  handwriting:  Conspicuous,  easily 
read.  "  A  good,  bold  type." 

If  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  bold,  fear- 
less,  intrepid,  and  undaunted:  "Boldness  is  posi- 
tive ;  fearlessness  is  negative;  we  may  therefore  be 
fearless  without  being  bold,  or  fearless  through  bold- 
ness. Fearlessness  is  a  temporary  state :  we  may 
bo  fearless  of  danger  at  this,  or  at  that  time,  fear- 
less of  losSj  and  the  like ;  boldness  is  a  characteristic, 
it  is  associated  with  constant  fearlessness.  Intre- 
pidity and  undauntedness  denote  a  still  higher 
degree  of  fearlessnessthauboldness:  boldness  is  con- 
fident, it  forgets  the  con  sequences ;  intrepidity  is  col- 
lected, itseestho  danger,  and  faces  it  with  compos- 
ure; undauntedness  is  associated  with  iinc/mquer- 
able  firmness  and  resolution;  it  is  awed  by  nothing. 
Tho  bold  man  proceeds  on  his  enterprise  with  spirit 
and  vivacity;  the  intrepid  man  calmly  advances  to 
the  scene  of  death  and  destruction ;  the  undaunted 
man  keeps  his  countenance  in  the  season  of  trialj  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  terrifying  and  overwhelming 
circumstances."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

B.  As  adverb:  Boldly. 

"  And  he  him  answeredo  modi  and  bold." 
Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  (ed.  Morris),  2,728. 

C.  As  substantive.    Plur.  or  collective.     (Formed 
by  the  omission  of  a  substantive,  such  as  persons, 
after  the    adjective.)     Daring   persons;  as,    "the 
bold." 

D.  In  special  phrases: 

*T  To  make  bold:  To  take  the  liberty  of  saying  or 
doing  something  audacious. 

"  I  will  make  bold  to  send  them." 

Shnkenp.:  Cjtmbeline,  i.  6. 

"  Making  BO  bold    .     .    ."—Ibid.,  Hamlet,  v.  2. 
"I  durst  not  make  thus  bold  with  Ovid    .    .   ." — Dryden. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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bold-face,  boldface,  s.  A  term  for  an  impudent 
person. 

"How  now.  boldface.'  cries  an  old  trot;  sirrah,  we  eat 
our  own  hens,  I'd  have  you  know;  what  you  eat  you  steal.'* 
— V  Estrange. 

bold-faced,  a.  Of  a  bold  face;  generally  in  a 
bad  sense ;  impudent,  shameless. 

"The  other  would  be  said  nay.  after  a  little  argumenta- 
tion, and  somewhat  else;  but  this  bold-faced  Shame  would 
never  have  done."—  Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

bold  -  following,  a.  [Eng.  bold;  following.] 
Poetical  for  "  boldly  following." 

"And  faced  grim  Danger's  loudest  roar, 
Bold-following  where  your  fathers  led  !" 

Burns.-  Address  to  Edinburgh, 

bold-spirited,  a.  Of  a  bold  spirit;  courageous, 
daring,  valiant,  brave.  (Scott.) 

*bold,  s.  [A.  S.  &  O.  Fries.  bold=&  house.]  A 
house. 

"Haeh  bold  hi  makede." — Layamon,  7,094. 

*bOld,  *bOlde,  r.  /.  fFrom  bold,  a.  (q.  v.}]  To 
render  bold.  [BoLDEN.J 

"Pallas  bolds  the  Greeks." 

A.  Hall:  Transl.  of  Iliad,  iv.  (1581.) 

*bolde-l?ch  (ch  guttural),  adv.  [BOLDLY.] 
(Chaucer;  Canterbury  Tales,  111.) 

*bol -den  (l)  (Eng.\  *bol  -din,  *bol'-d?n,  v.  t. 
[From  bold,  a.,  and  suff.  -en=to  make  bold.]  To 
render  bold. 

If  Now  embolden  is  the  word  employed. 
"...    being  boldened  with  these  present  abilities  to 
say  more,     .     .     ."— Ascham:  Schoolmaster. 
"I  am  much  too  venturous 

In  tempting  of  your  patience;  but  am  bolden'd 
Under  your  promised  pardon." 

Shakfsp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  2. 

*b61-den,  (2),«.t.  [Cf.O.  Eng.  bolnyn=to swell.] 
To  swell  threateningly. 

"The  wyndis  welteris  the  se  continually: 
The  huge  wallis  boldynnys  apoun  loft." 

Vouglas:  Virgil,  74,  8. 
tbdl -der,  *•    [BOULDER.] 

*bold-hede,  s.  [From  bold,  a.,  and  Aede=hood= 
state.]  Boldness. 

"I  fallen  is  al  his  boldhede." 

Owl  and  Nightingale,  614. 

bdld-lyS  *bolde  -If,  "bolde-lfch  (ch  guttural) 
(Eng.),  *bauld  -lie  (Scotch),  adv.  [Eng.  bold;  -ly. 
In  A.  S.  bealdlice,  baldlice.'] 

1,  In  a  good  or  in  an  indifferent  sense:  In  a  bold 
manner,  daringly,  audaciously,  courageously,  val- 
iantly, bravely. 

"Than  may  he  boldely  bere  up  his  heed." 

Chaucer:  Canterbury  Tales,  9,232. 
"  .    .     .    and  the  secret  bounds 
Of  jealous  Abyssinia  boldly  pierce." 

Thomson:  Summer. 

2.  In  a  bad  sense:  Impudently,  with  effrontery. 

"  For  half  BO  boldely  can  ther  no  man 
Swere  and  lye  as  a  womman  can." 

Chaucer:  Canterbury  Tales,  6,809,  5,810. 
"Boldely,  or  malapertly.  Effronter,  C.  F.  presumpt uose." 
— Prompt.  Parv. 

bold-ness,  *b6Ue -nesse  (Eng.),  bauld  ness, 
*bauld-nes  (Scotch),  s.  {Eng.  bold;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  bold.  Specially— 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Of  persons: 

(1)  In  a  good  or  in  an  indifferent  sense : 

(a)  Physical  or  moral  courage,  bravery,  spirit, 
daring,  intrepidity. 

*' .  .  .  that  in  nothing  I  shall  be  ashamed,  but  that 
with  all  boldness,  as  always,  so  now  also,  Christ  shall  be 
magnified  in  my  body,  whether  it  be  by  life  or  by  death." 
-Phil.  i.  20. 

(6)  Freedom,  liberty  of  speech  or  action. 

"  Great  is  my  boldness  of  speech  toward  you,  great  is 
my  glorying  of  you."— 2  Cor.  vii.  4. 

(c)  Confidence  in  God. 

"  Having  therefore,  brethren,  boldness  to  enter  into  the 
holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus." — Hebrews  i.  19. 

(d)  Self-assurance,  freedom  frombashfulness. 
"Wonderful  is  the  case  of  boldness  in  civil  business; 

what  first?  Boldness.  What  second  and  third?  Boldness. 
And  yet  boldnens  is  a  child  of  ignorance  and  baseness,  far 
inferior  to  other  parts."— Bacon. 

(2)  In  a  bad  sense:  Hardihood,  shameless  audac- 
ity or  impudence. 

"Boldenesse,  or  homelynesse  (to-homlynes,  K.)  Pre- 
sumpcio."  —  Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  Of  things: 

(1)  Of  an  enterprise:  Necessitating  courage,  the 
offspring  of  courage. 

(2)  Of  figures  in  composition,  painting,  sculpture, 
<£c. :  The  offspring  of  bold  conceptions. 

"  The  boldness  of  the  figures  is  to  be  hidden  sometimes 
by  the  address  of  the  poet,  that  they  may  work  their  effect 
upon  the  mind."— Dryden. 


II.  Mental  Phil.:  For  definition,  POO  example. 

"  Boldness  is  the  power  to  speak  or  do  what  we  intend, 
before  others,  without  fear  or  disorder." — Locke. 
bole  (1),  b6al,  s.    [Etymology  doubtful.] 

1.  A  square  aperture  in  the  wall  of  a  house  for 
holding  small  articles ;    a  small  press,  generally 
without  a  door. 

"  That  done,  he  says,  '  Now,  now,  'tis  done, 
And  in  the  boal  beside  the  lum  ; 
Now  set  the  board,  good  wife,  gae  ben, 
Bring  from  yon  boal  a  roasted  hen.'  " 

Ramsay;  Poems,  ii.  626. 

2.  A  perforation  through  the  wall  of  a  house  for 
occasionally  giving  air  or  light,  usually  with  a 
wooden  shutter  instead  of  a  pane  of  glass ;  a  window 
with  blinds  of  wood,  with  one  small  pane  of  glass  in 
the  middle,  instead  of  a  casement.    (Jamieson.) 

"'Open  the  bole,'  said  the  old  woman,  firmly  and  hastily, 
to  her  daughter-in-law;  'open  the  bole,  wi'  speed,  that  I 
may  see  if  this  be  the  right  Lord  Geraldine."—  Scott: 
Antiquary,  ch.  xnii. 

1F  A  perforation  in  the  wall  of  a  barn  is  called  a 
barn-bole. 

*bole  (2),  s.  [BULL.]  [Chaucer:  Boethius  (ed. 
Morris),  p.  148,  line  4,274.]  (Fordun,  ii.  376.) 

bole  (3),*.    [Icel.  bolr;  Dan.  bul;  Sw.fodJ=trunk 
of  a  man  s  body.]    The  round  stem  of  a  tree. 
"  By  bole  of  this  brode  tre  we  byde  the  here." 
Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris);  Cleanness,  622. 

"At  thy  firmest  age 

Thou  hadst  within  thy  bole  solid  contents, 
That  might  have  ribb'd  the  sides  and  plank'd  the  deck 
Of  some  flagg'd  admiral."  Cowper:  Yardley  Oak: 

*bole(4),s.    [BOLL.]    (Mortimer.) 
bole  (5),  g.    [In  Fr.  bol;  Mod.  Lat.  bolus;  from 
Gr.  bdlos=a,  clod  or  lump  of  earth.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  kind  of  clay  described  under  II.  Min. 
t2.  A  bolus,  a  dose.    [BOLUS.] 

II.  Min.    Of  the  forms  bole  and  bolus :  A  brown- 
ish, yellowish,  or  reddish  colored  unctuous  clay. 
It  contains  more  or  less  oxide  of  iron,  which  is  the 
coloring  matter  in  it ;  there  is  besides  about  twenty- 
four  per  cent  of  water.    Dana  ranks  it  as  a  variety 
of  Halloysite,  but  considers-that  some  of  the  speci- 
mens belong  to  other  varieties. 

*bole-armoniac,  *bole  armoniak,  *bole  ar- 
meniack,  *bole  armenie,  *bole  armeny,  *bol 
Armenian,  s. 

Miu. :  An  astringent  earth  brought  from  Armenia. 
It  was  sometimes  called  Armenian  earth.  It  was 
used  as  an  antidote  to  poison  and  for  stanching  of 
blood,  &c. 

"As  bole  amioniak,  verdigrees,  boras." 
Chaucer:  C.  T.  (ed.  Skeat),  The  Chan.  Yems.  Tale,  790. 

*boleax,  *bulax,  s.  [O.  Icel.  boloxi.~\  A  poleaxe. 
"Two  boleaxys  grete  and  longe." — Octonian,  1,039. 

bo-lec  -tion,  s.    [BALECTION.] 

bolection-moldings,  s. 

Joinery :  Moldings  surrounding  the  panels  of  a 
door,  gate,  &c.,  and  which  project  beyond  its  gen- 
eral face. 

*bo  -l3Sn,  pa.  par.  of  bolge.  [TO-BOLLEN,  BOLGE, 
BULGE.] 

b8l-er-6,«.  [Sp.  bolero,  bolera ;  fromboJa=ball.] 

1.  A  favorite  dance  in  Spain.    It  is  lively,  in  triple 
time,  and  slower  than  the  fandango. 

2.  The  air  to  which  it  is  danced. 

b8l-et-lc,  a.  [Fr.bolttique:  from  boletus  (q.v.).] 
Pertaining  to,  existing  in  or  derived  from  boletus, 
a  genus  of  fungi. 

bOletic-acid,  s.    [Fr,  acide  boletique.'} 
Chem. :  An  acid  discovered  by  Braconnot  in  the 
juice  of  Boletus  fomentarius,  variety  pseudo  ianiar- 
ius.    It  has  since  been  shown  by  Bolley  ana  Dess- 
agnes  to  be  identical  with  fumanc  acid  (q.  v.). 

bol-e-to -bl-us,  s,  [From  Lat.  boletus,  and  Gr. 
6toe=lifo,  course  of  life.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  beetles  belonging  to  the  sec- 
tion Brachelytra  and  the  family  Tachyporidae.  The 
species  are  active  little  insects  which  live  in  decay- 
ing boleti  and  other  fungi. 

bfil-e-tus,  s.  [In  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  boleto;  Lat. 
boletus;  Gr.  bolites=a  kind  of  fungus ;  bolos= a  clod 
or  clump  of  earth.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  fungi  belonging  to  the  order 
Hymenomycetffi  or  Agaricallae.  It  may  be  distin- 
guished at  a  glance  from  Agaricus,  by  having  the 
under-surfaco  of  the  cap  or4ipileus"  full  of  pores 
in  place  of  its  being  divided  in  a  radiated  manner, 
as  Agaricus  is,  into  lamellae  or  gills.  Several  spe- 
cies, Boletus  edulis,  B.  yranulatus  and  B.  subtomen- 
toaus,  are  eatable.  Other  species  are  poisonous. 
They  grow  on  the  ground  or  on  the  trunks  of  old 
trees. 


*boley,  *bolye,  *buala,  s.  [Tr.  buaiUi,  buailidh. 
=  an  ox-stall,  a  cow-house,  a  dairy  (O'Reilly).}  A 
place  situated  in  a  grassy  hollow,  inclosed  by  man, 
in  which  to  put  cattle  in  the  spring  and  summer 
months,  while  they  are  on  the  mountain  pastures; 
a  place  which  insures  safety.  (Henry  Kinahan:  In 
the  Athenaeum,  No.  2,167,  May  8, 1869.) 

"...  to  keepe  theyr  cattell,  and  to  live  themselves 
the  most  part  of  the  yeare  in  bolyes,  pasturing  upon  the 
mountayn,  and  wast  wild  places."— Spenser:  State  of  Ire- 
land. 

*bol£e  (pa.  par.  bolentbollen),  v.  i.    [BrjLttE.] 

*b6l-I  -monge,  s.    [BCLLIMONG.] 

*b6l'-Is  (pi.  b5l-I  -de§),  s.  [Lat.  bolis,  from  Gr, 
6oits=anything  thrown,  a  missile,  a  javelin,  .  .  - 
a  flash  of  lightning.] 

Meteor.:  A  fire-ball  dashing  through  the  air,  fol- 
lowed by  a  train  of  light. 

"Bolis  is  a  great  fiery  ball,  swiftly  hurried  through  the 
air,  and  generally  drawing  a  tail  after  it.  Aristotle  calls 
it  capra.  There  have  often  been  immense  balls  of  this 
kind." — Muschenbrofch. 

"They  explode  in  small  fragments  as  bolides  and  fire- 
balls have  been  observed  to  do." — Proctor:  Other  Worlds,. 
Ac..  Hi.  i  v,  p.  192. 

b6-Hv'-I~an-Ite,  s.  [In  Ger.  bolivian,  from 
Bolivia,  or  Upper  Peru,  a  South  American  republi- 
can state  between  lat.  10°  and  23°  S.  and  long.57"  33 
and  70°  10'  N.j 

Min.:  A  mineral  resembling  Stibnite.  It  occurs 
rhombic,  in  prisms  and  tufts,  sometimes  finely  col- 
umnar. T.  Richter  considers  it  an  antimonial  sul- 
phide of  silver.  (Dana.) 

*bolke  (1),  s.  [A.  S.  balca=a  heap,  a  ridge.]  A 
heap. 

"  Bolke,  or  hepe.     Cumulus,  ocervus." — Prompt.  Parv. 

*bOlke  (2),  *bOlk,  s.  [From  bolkyn,  v.  (q.  v.)]  A 
belch. 

*bo!-kyn,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  bealcian,  bealcettan— 
to  belch.]  [BELCH,  r.] 

*bol-kynge,    *bul  kynge,    pr.  par.,    a.  &  s. 

[BOLKYN.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial 
adjective:  (See  the  verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  Belching,  eructation. 

"Bolkynge,  or  bulkynge.  Orexis,  eructuacio,  C.  F."— 
Prompt.  .Parr. 

*boll  (1),  s.    [From  Dut.  bol=a.  globe.]    BALL, 
BOIL,  BOWL,  <fec.]    A  head,  a  rounded  top. 
"He  wyll  nocht  want  ane  boll  of  beir." 

Sir  David  Lyndsay,  bk.  iii.,  4,694, 
*b611  (2),  s.  [In  Wei.  (but  from  Eng.)  bul,  bulion 
=tho  seed-vessel  of  some  plants,  the  hull;  N.  and 
M.  H.  Ger.  bolle=a  seed-vessel  of  flax.]  [BOLN.] 
The  "  pod  "  or  globular  capsule  of  a  plant,  specially 
of  flax. 

*boll  (31,  *bolle,  bole,  s.  [A.  S.  &  O.  Fries,  bolla 
=a  bowl.] 

I.  Ordinary    Language:     A    bowl,    specially    a 
wooden  one. 

"And  brought  eek  with  yow  a  bolle  or  ft  panne." 
Chaucer:  C.  T.  (ed.  Skeat),  The  Chan.  Yern.  Tale,  1,210. 

II.  Weights  and  Measures*: 

1.  As  a  measure:  [In  Gael.  bolla=(l)  a  net  or 
anchor-buoy,  (2)  a  measure  of  capacity,  as  **  bolla 
mine "=a  boll  of  meal,  "bolla  buntata    —  a  boll  of 
potatoes  (McAlpine:   Gael.  Diet.).    But  the  Gael. 
bolla  is  simply  the  O.  Eng.  boll=a  bowl,  and  is  in 
this  case=a  bowlful.] 

*(1)  Originally:  A  bowlful,  a  bushel. 

"He  sent  thre  bollis  to  cartage." 

Barbour  (ed.  Skeat):  Bruce,  bk.  iii.,  211. 

2.  As  a  weight:  A  boll  of  meal,  140  pounds  avoir- 
dupois.   [Eng.] 

*b5ll(4),s.    [BowL.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 
Bol  -land-Ist,  a.  &  s.    [From  Bolland,  a  Jesuit  ; 
see  def.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  Bolland,  a  Jesuit 
of  Tillemont,  in  Flanders,  who  commenced  a  large 
work,  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  of  which  vol.  I.  was 

Eublished  in  1643.    Five  more  were  issued  during 
is  lifetime.    After  his  death,  in  1665,  tho  work  was 
continued  by  Henschen,  a  Jesuit  of  Antwerp,  who 
died  in  1682,  and  Papebroch,  also  an  Antwerp  Jesuit, 
who  died  in  1714. 

B.  As  substantive  (pi.  Bollandists) :   The  contin- 
uators  of  Bollaud's   Acta   Sanctorum,    which    the 
original  author  did  not  live  to  finish.    [A.J 

"...  very  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  marvels 
in  the  vast  volumes  of  the  Bollandists,  have  melted  away 
into  the  dim  page  of  legend,  .  .  .  "— Milman;  Hist^ 
Jews,  vol.  i. 

bol  -l^rd,  s.  &  a.  [Probably  from  bole=the  stem 
of  a  tree.]  [BOLE  (3).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Nautictil : 

1.  A  large  post  or  bitt  on  a  wharf,  dock  or  on  ship- 
board, for  the  attachment  of  a  hawser  or  warp,  in 
towing,  docking  or  warping. 


bo~il,     bo'y;     pout,    J«5wl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     $hin,     bencn;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  ~  zhtin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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2.  Often  in  the  PI.  (Bollards) :  A  rundlo  in  the 
lx>w  of  a  whale-boat,  around  which  the  line  runs  in 
veering ;  called  also  LOGGERHEAD. 

B.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  a  bollard  in  either 
•of  the  two  senses  of  the  substantive.    (See  the  com- 

•  pound.) 

bollard-timber,  .-•. 

Shipwrighting :  A  timber,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
bowsprit  near  the  heel,  to  secure  it  laterally ;  a 
khighthead. 

*b611e,  ».    [A.  S.  5oHa=any  round  vessel,  cup,  pot, 
bowl  or  measure ;  Icel.  bollt.]    [BOWL.]    A  bowl. 
"  Thagh  hit  be  bot  a  bassyn,  a  bolle,  other  a  scole, 
A  dysche  other  a  dobler  that  dryghtyn  onez  serued." 
Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris);  Cleanness,  1,145-6. 

tbolled,  a.    [From  boll  (2),  s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  Gen.:  Swelled. 

2.  Specially : 

(1)  Of  a  flower:  Having  the  petals  of  the  corolla 
unfolded.    In  the  subjoined  example  boiled  is  the 
rendering  not  of  a  Heb.  adjective,  but  of  a  Heb. 
noun,  gibeol  =  either  the  calyx  or  the  corolla  of  a 
flower.  The  literal  rendering  is :  "  for  the  wheat  was 
on  ear  (=  in  ear)  and  the  flax  a  corolla  (i.  e.,  pos- 
sessed a  corolla  unfolded)." 

(2)  Of  sculptures :  Embossed. 

"  Pinacles  pyght  ther  apert  that  profert  bitwene, 

And  al  boiled  abof  with  braunches  &  leues." 
Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris);  Cleanness,  1,463-4. 

•b5l-len(l),v.  t.    [BOLL.] 

*bol'-lea  (2),  v.  t.  [From  Dat.  ballen=to  beat  to 
death.  ]  To  oeat  to  death. 

"  And  that  samyn  tyme  he  tuke  schir  James  Stewart  the 
lord  of  Lornis  brother,  A  William  Stewart,  A  pat  thaim 
in  pittis,  and  bollit  thaim." — Addicioun  of  Scot.  Corniklis, 
p.S. 

*b8l  -lgn,  *bol-lun,  pa.'par.  [BOLGE,  BULGE.] 
Bulged,  swollen.  (Chaucer.)  (Wycliffe  (Purvey), 
2  Timothy,  iii.  4.) 

*b8l-l6t,  s.  [BULLET.]  (Spenser:  Fairy  Queen, 
1.  vii.  13.) 

*b61'-HAg  (1),  s.  [From  bollen,  pa.  par.  of  bolge.] 
[BoLLEN,  BOLGE,  BULGE.]  Swelling.  (Piers  Plow- 
man: Visions,  vi.218,  vii.  2W.) 

*b6r-llng(2),s.  [From6o!e(3)  (q.v.).  Or  poll- 
ing, pr.  par.  of  pofe=to  remove  the  poll  or  head,  to 
•clip,  to  fop.]  [POLL.]  A  pollard  tree,  a  tree  with 
its  top  and!  its  branches  cut  off.  (Often  in  the 
plural.) 

*bol  -lit,  pa.  par.    [BOLLEN.] 

*bol'-lynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [BOILING.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial 
ndjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb. 

C.  As  substantive :  Boiling;  ebullition. 

"  Bollynge  owere  as  pottys  plawyn.  Ebullicio,  C.  F."— 
Prompt.  Parr. 

•bolme.s.    [BooM.]    (Doug.:  Virgil,  134, 30.) 
*boln,  *bolne,  r.  f.     [Icel.  bolgja;  Sw.  bulna=io 
swell ;  Dan.  bolne,  bulne.]    To  swell. 

"  .    .    .    and  blossumez  bolne  to  blowe." 

Gate,  and  the  Green  Knight,  512. 

*bol-nande,  pr.  par.    [BOLNTN.] 
*bolne,  pa,  par.    [BOLLEN.] 

*'  Whom  cold  winter  all  bolne  hid  vnder  ground." 
Surrey:  jEneid,  bk.,  ii.  616. 

*bol'-nit,  *boln'-yd,  pa.  par.    [BOLNTN.] 
"  Bolnyd.    Tumidus." — Prompt.  Part1. 

•bol  nyn,  v.  i.    [Dut.  6oine=to  swell.]   To  swell. 

11  Bolnyn.'    Tumeo,  turgeo,  tumesco." — Prompt.  Pan: 

*bol  -nyng,  *bol-nynge,  *bol-nande, pr. por., 
a.  &  s.  [BOLN,  BOLNYN.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial  ad- 
iective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

*'  As  for  bobaunce  and  host  and  bolnande  pryde." 

Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (Morris);  Cleanness,  179. 

C.  As  substantive:  Tumefaction,  swelling;  a 
tumor.  (Lit.  <fc  fig.) 

"  Bolnynoe.    Tumor." — Prompt.  Parr. 

"  Alecto  is  the  bolnyng  of  the  hert." 

Henrysone:  Orpheus,  Moralitas. 

"  Bolnyngls  bt  pride."—  Wycliffe  (Purvey),  2  Cor.  *iii.  20. 
B5-16gn-a  (pronounced  B6-16n  -ya  or  Bo  16  - 
na),s.  &a.    [Ital.  Bologna.] 

A.  As  substantive :  A  city  of  Italy,  in  Int.  tl    :a> 
T«'..  long.  11°  21'  E.    It  was  anciently  called  Felsina, 
and  subsequently  Bononia. 

B.  As  adjective :  Made  at  Bologna ;  found  at  Bo- 
logna.   (See  the  subjoined  compounds.) 

Bologna-phials, ». 

Glass  Ifanuf. :  A  small unannealed  vessel  of  glass, 
open  at  the  upper  end  and  rounded  at  the  bottom 
end,  which  is  thick.  It  will  withstand  a  moderate 


blow  on  the  bottom,  but  is  cracked  by  dropping 
into  it  a  smaU:  angular  piece  of  flint.  It  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  inherent  strain  and  unstable  static 
condition  incident  to  unannealed  glass. 

Bologna-phosphorus,  s.  A.  composition  made 
by  powdering  Bologna-stone  and  uniting  it  into 
sticks  with  gum. 

Bologna-sausage,  s.  [Ital.  salsiccia  di  Bologna.'] 
A  largo  sausage  made  of  bacon,  veal,  and  pork  suet, 
chopped  fine  and  inclosed  in  a  skin. 

Bologna-stone,  Bologna  stone,  s. 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Barytes.  or,  to  use  Dana's 
term,  Barite  (q.  v.).  It  is  a  globular,  radiated  min- 
eral, often  of  a  redaish-gray  color,  found  at  Mount 
Paterno,  near  Bologna.  Heated  with  charcoal,  it  is 
phosphorescent.  [BOLOGNA-PHOSPHORUS.] 

B6-16gn -I-an  (a  silent),  a.  [From  Bologna,  and 
Eng.  sufi.  -an.]  Pertaining  to  Bologna ;  found  at 
Bologna. 

Bolognian-spar,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Bologna-stone  (q.  v.). 

Bolognian-stone,  s.    [BOLOGNA-STONE.] 

b5l-5ph  -er-lte.  s.  [In  Ger.  bolopherit;  from  Or. 
6oios=a  clod,  a  lump  of  earth,  a  lump  of  any- 
thing; p/tero=to  bear;  and  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.). 

Min. :  The  same  as  Hendenbergite  (q.  v.). 

bol'-ster,  *bol'-star,  'bol -stir,  •bol-styr,  «.  & 
a.  [A.  S.  bolster=a  bolster,  a  pillow ;  Sw.  bolster^ 
a  bed;  Dan.  bolster=fi  bed-ticking;  Icel.  bolstr=a 
bolster;  (N.H.)  Ger. pointer ;  O.  H.  Ger.  6otetar,  nol- 
star.  In  Dut.  there  is  bolster,  but  it  is=a  hull,  a 
husk,  a  cod,  a  shell.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

\.  Something  laid  along  the  end  of  a  bed  to  raise 
and  support  the  head ;  a  pillow.  The  name  is  gen- 
erally limited  to  that  particular  pillow  which  is 
longer  and  more  cylindrical  than  the  others,  and  is 
placed  beneath  them. 

"...  and  put  a  pillow  of  goats'  hair  for  his  bolster, 
and  covered  it  with  a  cloth." — 1  Samuel  zix.  13. 

2.  Any  substitute  for  such  an  article  of  bed  equip- 
ment. 

"  Perhaps  some  cold  bank  is  her  bolster  now, 
Or,  'gainst  the  rugged  bark  of  some  broad  elm, 
Leans  her  unpillowed  head."  Milton:  Comus. 

"  This  arm  shall  be  a  bolster  for  thy  head; 
I'll  fetch  clean  straw  to  make  a  soldier's  bed. 

Gay. 

"  And  here  Til  fling  the  pillow,  there  the  bolster, 
This  way  the  coverlets,  another  way  the  sheets." 

Shakesp. 

3.  Anything  designed  as  a  support  to  any  other 
part  of  the  bodily  frame,  or  to  fill  up  any  vacuity. 
(Swift.) 

4.  A  pad  or  compress  to  be  laid  upon  a  wound. 

"  The  bandage  is  the  girt,  which  hath  a  bolster  in  the 
middle,  and  the  ends  tacked  firmly  together." — Wiseman. 
II.  Technically: 

1 .  Vehicles :  The  transverse  bar  over  the  axle  of  a 
wagon,  which  supports  the  bed,  and  into  which  are 
framed  the  standards  which  secure  the  bed  later- 
ally. 

2.  Machinery : 

(1)  A  bed-tool  in  a  punching-machine.    The  per- 
forated part  on  which  a  plate  rests  when  the  punch 
drives  out  the  bur  or  planchet.    It  has  an  opening 
of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  the  punch  itseif. 

(2)  A  perforated  block  of  wood  on  which  sheet- 
metal  is  laid  for  punching. 

(3)  The  spindle-bearing  in  the  rail  of  a  spinning- 
frame.    It  forms  a  sleeve-bearing  for  the  vertical 
spindle   some  distance  above   the  lower  bearing, 
which  is  called  the  step. 

(4)  The  part  of   a  mill  in  which  the  axle-tree 
moves.    (Jamieson.) 

3.  Music :  The  raised  ridge  which  holds  the  tun- 
ing-pins of  a  piano ;  the  pin-block. 

4.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  piece  of  timber  adjoining  the  hawse-hole,  to 
prevent  the  chafing  of  the  hawser  against  the  cheeks 
of  a  ship's  bow. 

(2)  A  cushion  within  the  collar  of  a  stay,  to  keep 
it  from  chafing  on  the  mast. 

(3)  A  piece  of  wood  or  roll  of  canvas,  upon  which 
"  a  rope  rests,  to  keep  it  from  chafing  something  or 

to  give  it  a  proper  bearing. 

5.  Carpentry: 

(1)  A  horizontal  cap-piece  laid  upon  the  top  of  a 
post  or  pillar,  to  shorten  the  bearing  of  the  beam 
of  a  string-piece  above. 

(2)  One  of  the  transverse  pieces  of  an  arch  cen- 
tering, running  from  rib  to  rib  and  supporting  the 
voussoirs. 

6.  Saddlery :  A  padded  ridge  on  a  saddle. 

"The  bolsters  of  n  saddle  are  those  parts  raised  upon 
the  bows,  to  hold  the  rider's  thigh." — Far.  Dictionary. 

7.  Ordnance:  A  block  of  wood  fixed  oil  the  stock 
of  a  siege-gun  carriage,  on  which  the  breech  of  the 
piece  rests  when  it  is  shifted  backward  for  trans- 
portation. 


8.  Railroad    Engineering:  The   principal   cross- 
beam of  a  railroad  truck  or  car  body. 

9.  Civil  Engineering :  The  resting-place  of  a  truss- 
bridge  on  its  pier  or  abutment. 

10.  Cutlery: 

(1)  The  shoulder  of  such  instruments  and  tools  as 
knives,  chisels,  &c.,  at  the  junction  of  the  tang  with 
the  blade  or  the  shank,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(2)  A  metallic  plate  on  the  end  of  a  pocket-knife 
handle. 

B.  As  adjective:  In  any  way  pertaining  to  a  bol- 
ster in  some  one  of  the  senses  given  under  A. 

bolster-case,  s.    A  case  to  hold  a  bolster. 

bolster-plate,  s. 

Vehicles:  An  iron  plate  on  the  under  side  of  the 
bolster,  to  diminish  the  wear  caused  by  its  friction 
on  the  axle. 

bol  -stSr,  *bol  -stre,  v.  t.  &.  i.  [From  bolster,  s. 
(q.  v.)  In  Ger.  bolstern,  polstern.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  support  the  head  with  a  bolster. 

(2)  To  support  any  part  of  the  frame,  or  fill  up  a 
vacuity  in  tne  dress. 

"  Three  pair  of  stays  bolstered  below  the  left  shoulder  " 
—Toiler,  l(o.  245. 

2.  Fig.    Of  things  not  material :  To  support,  to 
keep  from  falling  or  collapsing.    (Contemptuously.) 

"We  may  be  made  wiser  by  the  public  persuasions 
grafted  in  men's  minds,  so  they  be  used  to  further  the 
truth,  not  to  bolster  error."— Hooker. 

11.  Med. :  To  hold  wounds  together  with  a  com- 
press. 

t  "  The  practice  of  bolstering  the  cheeks  forward  does 
little  service  to  the  wound,  and  is  very  uneasy  to  the 
patient." — Sharp. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  a  bolster  by  lying  one  under 
the  other. 

"  Damn  them  then, 

If  ever  mortal  eyes  do  see  them  bolster 
More  than  their  own  '." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.~3. 

C.  In  compounds  or  special  phrases  : 

*1.  To  bolster  out :  To  prevent  from  overturning  or 
collapsing.  (Contemptuously.) 

"The  lawyer  sets  his  tongue  to  sale  for  the  bolstering 
out  of  unjust  causes." — Rakewill. 

2.  To  bolster  up:  To  support,  to  prevent  from 
falling.  (Contemptuously.) 

"It  was  the  way  of  many  to  bolster  up  their  crazy  doat- 
ing  consciences  with  confidences." — South. 

bol  -stSred,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BOLSTER,  t-.] 

1.  As  participial  adjective :  Supported,  sustained, 
held  up. 

2.  Swelled  out. 

tbol  -ster^r,  s.  [Eng.  bolster;  -er.\  A  person 
whot  or  a  thing  which  supports  the  head,  any  other 
portion  of  the  oodily  frame,  or  anything  material  or 
immaterial. 

"That  which  is  commonly  reported  of  great  robberies, 
may  fitly  serve  to  satisfy  the  bolsterers  of  such  lewdness." 
— Bp.  Bancroft:  Dangerous  Positions,  iv.  12. 

bol  -StSr-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &s.    [BOLSTER,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive:  The  act  of  supporting;  the 
state  of  being  supported. 

"Crooked  and  unequal  bodies  are  made  to  meet,  with- 
out a  miracle,  by  some  iron  bodies,  or  some  benign 
bolstertngs." — Bp.  Taylor:  Artif.  Handsomeness,  p.  60. 

*bol-straught,  a.  [From  A.  S.  6c«;o=the  belly, 
and  «freccan=to  stretch.]  Prostrate,  stretched  on 
the  belly. 

"...  and  braid  him  donn  be  the  brest  bolstraught 
to  the  erthe."— William  of  Palerne,  1,862. 

bolt  (1),  *b61te,  s.,  a.  &  adv.  [From  A.  S.  bolt=a 
catapult;  Dan.  6ait=a  bolt,  a  peg;  Dut.  6ou*=a 
bolt,  apin;  N.H.  Ger.  bolzen,  feo(z  =  a  bolt;  M.  H. 
Ger.  bolz;  O.  H.  Ger.  bolz,  po/z=a  bolt,  an  arrow; 
Bret,  bollt.  Skeat  thinks  that  the  reference  is  to 
the  roundness  of  what  is  designated  a  bolt.  (Def. 
A.,1.)] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Properly :  A  kind  of  arrow  with  a  round  bob  at 
the  end  of  it ;  any  arrow.  [BIRD-BOLT.] 

(1)  Literally :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

(2)  Figuratively:  Anything  capable  of  inflicting 
a  mental  wound. 

"  Yet  mark'd  I  where  the  bnlt  of  Cupid  fell: 
It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Sight's  Dream,  ii.  1. 

V  To  make  a  bolt  upon  anything:  To  take  the  risk 
of  anything. 

"I'll  make  a  shaft  or  a  bolt  on't." — Shakesp.:  Merry 
Wives,  iii.  4. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p5t, 
or,  'wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     whd,     sftn;     mate,     cub,     ottre,    unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    02  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


bolt-auger 
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bolting-cloth 


2.  A  "  thunderbolt." 

"As  the  bait  bursts  on  high 
From  the  black  cloud  that  bound  it." 

Byron;  Bride  of  Abydvtt,  i.  12. 

3.  The  bar  of  a  door. 

"  'Tis  not  in  thee  to  oppose  the  bolt 
Against  my  coming  in." 

Xlmkesp.:  Lear,  ii.  4. 

4.  Iron  to  fasten  chains  ;  chains,  fetters. 

"Away  with  him  to  prison!  lay  bolts  enough  upon  him." 

— Shakesp..-  Measure  for  Measuw,  v.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  M'lrh.:  A  stout  metallic  pin  employed  for  hold- 
ing objects  together,    frequently  screw-headed  at 
one  end  to  receive  a  nut.    There  are  two  principal 
classes  of    bolt.-;:    those    which    are    intended    for 
permanently  fastening  objects  together,  and  mov- 
able bolts,  such  as  lock,  sash,  door  and  gate  bolts. 

2.  Lockemithing:  That  portion  of  a  lock  which  is 
protruded  beyond  or  retracted  within  the  case  or 
boxing  by  the  action  of  the  key,  and  which  engages 
•with  the  keeper  or  jamb  to  form  a  fastening.    The 
thick  protruding  portion  is  the  bolt-head,  and  the 
flat  part  within  the  lock  is  the  bolt-plate. 

3.  Household   Hardware :   A   movable    bar   pro- 
truded or  retracted  by  hand  to  fasten  or  release  a 
door,  gate,  window-sash,  <fcc. 

4.  Wood-working : 

(1")  A  rough  block  from  which  articles  are  to  be 
made ;  as,  a  bolt  for  riving  into  shingles,  spokes, 
Ac. 

(2)  A  number  of  boards  adhering  together  by  the 
stub-shot. 

5.  Fabric :  A  piece  or  roll  of  cloth ;  a  long  narrow 
piece  of  silk  or  stuff. 

6.  Naut. :  The  iron  rod  beneath  a  yard,  to  which 
a  square  sail  is  attached. 

Ordnance:  An  elongated  solid  projectile  for  rifled 
cannon,  as  the  Whitworth  and  Armstrong  fiim>. 

8.  Bookbinding:  The  fold  in   the   fore-edge  and 
head  of  a  folded  sheet. 

9.  0.  Botany  : 

(1)  A  "buttercup;"  any  species  of  Ranunculus. 
{Prior.) 

(2)  The    Mountain    Globe-flower,    Troll  iu*    Eu- 
Topceus.    (Ger.  Appendix.) 

B.  As  adjective:  Designed  for  a  bolt;  operating 
•on  a  bolt ;  in  any  way  pertaining  or  relating  to  a 
bolt.    (See  the  compounds  which  follow.) 

C.  As  adverb:  As  a  bolt  (in  the  phrase  which  fol- 
lows) . 

^[  Bolt-upright:  "  Upright"  as  an  arrow,  or  a  bar 
of  iron ;  unbendingly.  [  BOLT -UPRIGHT.] 

bolt-auger,  s.  An  auger  used  by  shipwrights  in 
sinking  holes  for  bolts. 

*bOlt-bag,  s.    A  quiver. 

"His  arrow  sheues  they  heard,  and  rattling  noyse  of 
bolt-bag  fire."— Fharri  Virgil,  bk.  UC. 

bolt- boat,  s.    A  strong  boat  for  a  rough  sea. 

bolt-chisel,  s. 

Afach.:  A  cold  chisel  for  cutting  off  the  extra 
length  of  a  bolt;  a  cross-cut  chisel;  a  deep  chisel 
with  a  narrow  edge. 

bolt-cutter,  s. 

Machinery .' 

(1)  A  tool  for  cutting  off  bolts.    It  usually  con- 
sists of  a    sleeve  with  a  radial  cutter  setting   in- 
wardly, and  rotated  around  the  bolt  to  be  cut  by 
means  of  a  handle. 

(2)  A  machine  for  cutting  the  thread  on  bolts, 
bolt-extractor,  s.    A  tool  or  implement  for  ex- 
tracting bolts  by  a  lifting  force. 

bolt-feeder,  s. 

Af  ill  ing ;  A  device  for  regulating  the  rate  of  pass- 
age of  the  meal  to  the  flour-bolt. 

*bOlt-foOt,  s.    A  club-footed  person. 

"  Auld  Boltfoot  rides  into  the  rear." — Scott. 

bolt-head  (1),  'bolt-bed,  s.  The  tip  or  head  of 
a  bolt  or  arrow. 

"Heccuspis,  abolt-hfd."— Wright:  Vocab  t  p  278. 

bolt-head  (2),  boltliead,  s. 

Glass Manuf. :  Along  glass  mattress  or  receiver 
with  a  straight  neck. 

"This  spirit  abounds  in  salt,  which  may  be  separated 
fey  patting  the  liquor  tiito  a  bolt  head  with  a  long  narrow 
neck." — Hoyle. 

bolt-header,  ft. 

Mach. :  A  machine  forswagging  down  the  end  of 
a  bolt-blank  to  form  a  head;  tin-  form  of  this 
•depends  upon  that  of  the  die. 

bolt-making,  a.  Making,  or  designed  for  mak- 
ing, bolts. 

Bolt-making  machine:  A  machine  in  which  bolts 
are  threaded  and  headed,  though  this  is  usually 
done  in  separate  machines,  as  tho  threading  i.s  done 
by  cutters  on  the  cold  iron;  heading  by  swaging 
upon  the  end  of  the  hot  blank.  [BOLT-HEADER, 
BOLT-THREADER.] 


bolt-rope,  s.  &  a. 

A,  As  substantive : 

Kant.:  A  rope  around  the  margin  of  a  sail  to 
strengthen  it. 

B.  A»  adjective :  Designed  for,  or  in  any  way  per- 
taining or  relating  to  ?4,  bolt-rope  (See  the  example 
which  follows.) 

Bolt-rope  needle: 

Naut.:  A  strong  needle  for  sewing  a  sail  to  its 
bolt-rope. 

bolt-sawing,  a.  A  word  used  only  in  the  com- 
pound which  follows. 

Bolt-sawing  machine : 

Wood-working :  A  machine for  sawing superfluous 
wood,  such  as  corners,  from  stuff  to  be  turned.  It 
has  an  iron  carriage  with  centers,  between  which 
the  work  is  chucked  while  being  fed  to  the  circular 
saw. 

bolt-screwing,  a.  A  word  used  only  in  tho  com- 
pound which  follows. 

Bolt-screwing  machine:  A  machine  for  cutting 
screw-threads  on  bolts,  by  fixing  the  bolt-head  to  a 
revolving  chuck,  and  causing  the  end  which  it  is 
required  to  screw  to  enter  a  set  of  dies,  which 
advance  as  the  bolt  revolves.  A  bolt-threader. 

bolt-strake,  s. 

Ship-building :  That  strake  or  wale  through  which 
the  beam-fastenings  pass. 

bolt-threader,  s. 

Mach.:  A  machine  for  cutting  screw-threads  on 
bolts. 

bolt-upright,  bolt  upright,  adv.  [From  bolt, 
adv.  (q.  v.),  and  upright.] 

1.  In  a  strict  sense:   Straight  as  an  arrow,  and 
erect.    Used— 

(I)  Of  persons: 

f(  As  I  stood  bolt  upright  upon  one  end,  .   .    "—Addison, 

t(2)  Of  things: 

"  Brush  iron,  native  or  from  the  mine,  consisteth  of  long 
stria-,  about  the  thickness  of  a  small  knitting  needle,  bolt 
upright  like  the  bristles  of  a  stiff  brush." — Grew. 

2.  More  loosely:  Straight  us  an  arrow  but  pros- 
trate.   (Chaucer:  Canterbury  Tales,  4,263.) 

bolt  (2) ,  s.    [From  bolt  (2) ,  v.,  or  bolter t  s.] 
Milling:  A  sieve  of  very  fine  stuff,  for  separating 

the  bran  and  coarser  particles  from  flour.    [BOLT 

(2),  v.,  FLOUR-BOLT.] 

bolt  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.    [From  bolt,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Literally  (of  things  material) : 

1.  To  shut  or  fasten  by  means  of  a  literal  bolt. 
(Used  of  a  gate  or  door,  or  anything  similar.) 

2.  To  pin  together,  to  fasten,  though  not  by  means 
of  a  literal  bolt. 

"That  I  could  reach  the  axle,  where  the  pina  are 
Which  bolt  this  frame,  that  I  might  pull  them  out!" 

Ben  Jon  son. 

*3.  To  support  by  iron  bands. 

"  .    .    .    or  bolted  with  yrne." 

Piers  Plowman  Vis.,  vi.  138. 

4.  To  put  fetters  upon  a  person. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Of  things  material:  To  swallow  the  food  with- 
out chewing  it. 

"Some  hawks  and  owls  bolt  their  prey  whole,  and  after 
an  interval  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  hours  disgorge  pel* 
lets."—  Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  ii.,  p.  862. 

2.  Of  things  immaterial : 

(1)  To  fetter,  to  confine,  to  prevent  progress. 
"  To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds  ; 

Which  shackles  accidents,  and  bolts  up  change." 
Shakesp.-  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

(2)  To  blurt  out,  to  throw  out  precipitately. 
"  I  hate  when  vice  can  bolt  her  arguments, 

And  virtue  has  no  tongue  to  check  her  pride." 

Milton:  CVmiiia.  760,  761. 

(3)  To  cause  to  start ;  as,  to  bolt  a  rabbit,  &c. 

B.  Intransitive; 

\,  To  start  suddenly  forward,  aside,  or  in  any 
direction,  as  if  a  bolt  were  unexpectedly  with- 
drawn. Used — 

(1)  Of  a  horse  going  off  suddenly. 

"  He  bolted,  sprung:  and  reared  nmain." 

Scott.  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  12. 

(2)  Of  any  other  animal  than  a  horse. 

•  •  As  the  house  was  all  in  a  flame,  out  bolts  a  mouse  from 
the  ruins,  to  save  herself," — L'Estranye. 

(3)  Of  a  man. 

(a)  Literally: 

"  They  erected  a  fort,  and  from  thence  they  bolted  like 
beasts  of  the  forest."— Bacon. 

(b)  Figuratively: 

"  I  have  reflected  on  those  men  who  from  time  to  time 
have  shot  themselves  into  the  world.  I  have  seen  many 
successions  of  them  ;  some  bolting  out  upon  the  stage  with 
vast  applause,  and  others  hissed  off." — Vryilfn. 


(c)  U.S.  Politics:  To  suddenly  abandon  or  refuse 
to  support  the  nominee  of  one's  party,  especially 
where  the  person  so  refusing  was  a  member  of  tho 
nominating  convention. 

*b61t  (2),  *b6ult,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  bultel=a.  bonlting 
sieve;  bulter—a.  bolter  or  sieve  (Kelharn) ;  buleter, 
bluter  Citato);  Low  Lat.  buleto;  (N.  H.)  Or. 
bt-Hteln-=to  bolt  or  sift;  M.  H.  Ger.  biuteln.] 
[BOLTER  (2),s.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  To  separate  the  coarser  from  the  finer 
particles  of  anything  ;  spec,    thus  to  separate  bran 
from  flour  by  means  of  a  Dolter,  or  in  any  other 
way. 

"  Saying,  he  now  had  botilted  all  the  floure." 

Spenser;  Fairy  (juten,  II.  iv.  24. 
"  The  fann'd  snow, 
That's  bolted  by  the  northern  blast  twice  o'er." 

Shakesp.;  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

2.  Fig. :  To  examine  by  sifting,  used,  spec.,  of  tho 
search  after  truth.    Often  followed  by  out. 

"  It  would  be  well  bolted  out,  whether  great  refractions 
may  not  be  made  upon  reflections,  as  upon  direct  beams." 

—  I  :•!<  ••in. 

XI.  Law:  To  discuss  or  argue  cases  privately  for 
the  sake  of  improvement  in  one's  knowledge  and 
skill  in  the  law. 

"  The  judge,  or  jury,  or  parties,  or  the  counsel,  or  at- 
torneys, propounding  questions,  beats  and  bolts  out  the 
truth  much  better  than  when  the  witness  delivers  only  a 
formal  series."— Hale. 

bolt  -ant,  particip.  adj.    [BOLTIXG.] 
Her.:  Springing  forward.      (Used  of  a  hare  or 
rabbit.) 

*b61te,  s.    [From  bolt,  boult,  v.] 

*O.  Law:    A   moot.      (Stoire:   Sur.   of  London. 

p.  59.) 

bolt-Sd,  pa.  par.    [BOLT  (l),r.] 
"  At  evening,  till  at  length  the  freezing  blast 
That  sweeps  the  bolted  shutter,  summons  home 
The  recollected  powers;    .    .    ." 

Cowper:  Task,  bk.  iv. 
tbOl-tel,  S.     [BotJLTIXE,  BOWTEL.] 

In  Architec. :  A  name  given  to  a  convex  molding, 
such  as  an  ovolo.  (Gicitt.) 

tb61t-er  (1),  *.  [From  bolt  (1),  v.]  One  who 
suddenly  breaks  away  from  his  party.  (Goodrich  db 
Porter.) 

If  More  common  in  America  than  here. 

b61t-Sr  (2),s.  [From&o/f  (2),r.  In  Fr.  bluteau, 
blutoir;  Ger.  beutel=a.  bolter,  a  bolter-bag;  Low 
Lat.  bulletins,  buleteUit/n,  buletellus.~\  [BoLT  (.2),  v.] 

1.  A  sieve  to  separate  the  finer  from  the  coarser 
particles  of  anything  ;  spec.,  an  instrument  to  sepa- 
rate meal  from  bran  and  husks. 

(1)  Literally:  In  the  foregoing  sense. 
"Dowlas,  filthy  dowlas:  I  have  given  them  away  to 

bakers'  wives,  and  they  have  made  bolters  of  them."— 
tihakeBp..-  Henry  IT.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  3. 

(2)  Figuratively:  A  kind  of  net. 

"These  hakes,  and  divers  others  of  the  forecited,  are 
taken  with  threads,  and  some  of  them  with  the  bolter, 
which  is  a  spill er  of  a  bigger  size."—  Carew. 

2.  A  mental  apparatus  for  sifting  opinions,  test- 
ing character,  &c. 

3.  One  who  refuses  to  support  the  nominee  of  his 
political  party,  especially  the  nominee  of  a  conven- 
tion of  which  he  was  a  member. 

fbolt'-Sred,  a.  ['Eng.  bolter ;  •ed.']  Clotted.  Only 
in  compos,  in  the  word  &Zood-6ottered=clotted  with 
blood.  [BLOOD-BOLT EKED.  ] 

bolt-Ing  (l),pr.  par.,  a.&s.    [BOLT  (1),  v.J 

A.  As  present  participle  and  adjective: 

1.  Ordinary  Language :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Her.:  The  same  as  boltant  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  fastening  with  a  bolt. 

2.  Tho  act  of  starting  off  suddenly. 

bolt  -Ing  (2),  pr.par.,  a.  &s.    [BOLT  (2),r.] 
A.  &  B.  A  s  present  participle  &  particip.  adj.:  In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  Aft  substantive: 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  sifting. 

"  In  the  boltinfj  and  sifting  of  fourteen  years  of  power 
and  favor,  all  that  cume  out  could  not  be  pure  mefcl."— * 
tTottam, 

2.  Lav:  Private  arguing  of  cases  for  legal  prac- 
tice, in  a  less  formal  way  than  is  done  in  moots. 

bolting-chest,  s.  The  iuclosure  or  case  of  a 
flour  ing- bolt. 

bolting-cloth,  s.  Cloth  of  hair  or  other  sub- 
stance with  meshes  of  various  sizes  for  sieves. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9liin,     bench;     go,     £em;     thin,     this; 

-cian,      -tian  --   sliau.      -tion.      -sion  -  shun;      -(ion,      -sion  .--  zhun.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  £ 
-sious  -  shus.     -ble.     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


bolting-house 
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bolting-house,  *.  The  place  where  meal  is 
fitted, 

"  The  jade  is  returned  as  whit*,  and  an  powdered,  as  if 
she  had  been  at  work  in  a  bolting-house,"—  Dennis. 

bolting-hutch,  &. 

1.  Literally;  A  tubor  box  into  which  flour  or  meal 
is  bolted. 

"  For  aa  a  miller  in  a  bolting-hutch 
Drives  ont  the  pure  meal  nearly  as  he  can, 
And  in  his  sifter  leaves  the  coarser  bran." 

Brotcnt. 

2.  Figuratively:  Any  receptacle. 

"That  bolting-hutch  of  beastliness,  that  swollen  parcel 
of  dropsies."—  Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  /.,  ii.  4. 

bo  It  ing  -mill,  s.  A  machine  iu  which  flour  is 
separated  from  the  offal  of  various  grades. 

bolting-tub,  s.  A  tub  to  sift  anything  in;  a 
bolt  ing-h  u  tc  h. 

"  The  larders  have  been  search'  d, 
The  bake-houses  and  bolting-tub,  the  ovens." 

Ben  Jonson;  Magn.  Lady. 

b61-ton  -I-a_,  s.  [Named  after  J.  B.  Bolton,  an 
English  botanist  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Asteraceee  (Composites^,  and  the  sub-order  Tubuli- 
florae.  The  species^  which  are  few,  are  pretty  her- 
baceous plants  indigenous  to  this  country. 

bdl'-t&l-Ite,  s.  [Named  from  Bolton,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, where  it  is  found.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Olivine.  A  variety  of  Forster- 
ite,  distinguished  from  the  most  typical  variety  of 
the  species  by  being  colored  instead  of  white. 
(Dana.) 

*b61t  -sprit,  s.    [Corr.  from  bowsprit  (q.  v.).] 

"Her  boltsprit  kissed  the  broken  waves," 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  I.  14. 

bo  -lus,  «.  &  a.  [Lat.  6o/tw=a  .bit,  a  morsel  ;  Gr. 
bolos=(\)  a  clod  or  lump  of  earth;  (2)  a  lump  of 
anything.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  In  the  sense  II.  1.    Med.,  but  generally 
more  or  less  contemptuously. 

"A  complicated  heap  of  ills, 
Despising  boluses  and  pills."  Swift. 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  unpleasant  to  take,  anything 
mentally  unpalatable. 

"...  so  that  if  I,  acting  on  the  apothecary's  jirerp- 
dent  of  repetatur  hausttts,  had  endeavored  to  administer 
another  bolus  or  draught  of  expostulation,  he  would  have 
.  .  ."—  DeQuincey:  Works  (2ded.),  i.  67. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Med.:  A  form  of  medicine  in  which  the  ingre- 
dients are  made  up  into  a  soft  mass  larger  than  a 
pill,  but,  pill-like,  to  be  swallowed  at  once. 

2.  Min.:  The  same  as  bole  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  adjective  :  Containing  a  bolus.    [II.  1.] 

"Surrounded  thus  by  bolus  pill, 
And  potiou  glasses." 

Burns;  Poem  on  Life. 

*bOlW6S,  s.  pi.  [A  corruption  of  Eng.  balls,  pi.  of 
ball="ihe  hard  round  heads  of  the  wort"  (Cock- 
ayne).'] A  name  for  fplant,  Centaurea  nigra. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Ordnance:  The  same  as  a  bomb-shell :  a  hollow 
iron  ball,  spheroid,  or  anything  similar,  tilled  with 
gunpowder,  and  provided  with  a  timoorpercu?sion 
fuse.  It  is  fired  from  a  mortar  or  howitzer.  Bombs 


*bolye,  s.    [BOLEY.] 

*bolyyn  (pr.  par.  bolyynge),  v.  t.    [BoiL,  t».] 
"  Bolyyn'  or  boylyn'.    Itullio."  —  Prompt.  Part1. 

"  Boluynge,  or  boulynge  of  pottys  or  others  lyke.  Bttl- 
licio,  bullor."  —  Prompt.  Parv. 

bom,  8.  [From  the  sound  made  by  the  animal.] 
A  large  serpent  found  in  this  country. 

b5mb,  s.&a.  [In  Fr.  bombe;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
6om6a=a  bomb,  dec.  ;  from  Lat.  bombus;  Gr.bombos 
=  a  humming  or  buzzing  sound.  A  military  bomb  is 
so  named  from  the  sound  it  makes  while  it  flies.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Gen.:  A  humming,  booming,  or  buzzing  sound 
produced  in  any  way,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  vibra- 
tion of  metal. 

"  An  upper  chamber,  being  thought  weak,  was  supported 
by  a  pillar  of  iron,  of  the  bigness  of  one's  arm  in  the 
midst;  which,  if  you  had  struck,  would  make  a  little  flat 
noine  in  the  room,  but  a  great  bumb  in  the  chamber  be- 
neath."— Bacon. 

2.  Specially: 

(I)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.,  1. 
f(2)  The  stroke  upon  a  bell. 


Bomb. 

were  used  at  the  siege  of  Naples  in  1434.  Mortars 
for  throwing  bombs  were  first  cast  in  1543.  Bombs 
are  now  generally  called  shells,  though  the  word 
bomb  is  not  the  least  obsolete  in  the  words  bombard, 
bomb-shell,  bombardier,  Ac.  [BOMB-SHELL,  CAR- 
CASE, CASE-SHOT,  GRENADE,  SHELL.] 

If  Modern  political  upheavals  have  induced  a 
traffic  in  packages  of  explosives,  which  have  been 
christened  bombs.  These  terrific  agents  of  destruc- 
tion have  been  used  with  murderous  effect  in  the 
larger  European  cities :  St.  Petersburg,  Madrid  and 
Paris ;  also  in  America,  in  Chicago.  The  anarchists 
have  regularly  established  factories  for  the  produc- 
tion of  these  missiles,  in  which  the  elements  are 
combined  with  great  nicety  and  scientific  precision. 
The  usual  method  of  construction  is  to  fill  a  hollow 
sphere  with  some  high  explosive  together  with 
pieces  of  scrap  iron,  nails,  bullets,  or  anything  that 
will  wound.  The  explosives  used  are  generally 
nitroglycerine,  fulminate  of  mercury,  etc.  The  most- 
deadly  of  all  the  agents,  however,  is  a  bomb  made 
with  chlorate  of  potash  and  picric  acid.  These  sub- 
stances  are  separate^  by  a  wadding  of  rawcottou 
(soaked  in  sulphuric  acid)  which  acts  as  a  time 
fuse;  for  when  the  picric  acid  soaks  through  the 
cotton  and  reaches  tne  potash  a  terrific  explosion 
ensues.  The  usual  way  of  packing  these  bombs  is 
in  a  tin  cylinder  with  two  glass  compartments 
inside,  one  (the  bottom  one)  containing  the  liquid 
ncid  and  the  top  one  the 'potash.  To  cause  the 
explosion  reverse  the  can  and  let  the  liquid  soak 
through. 

2.  Geol. :  A  bomb,  or,  more  fully,  a  volcanic  bomb, 
i?  a  boml>lifce  mass  of  lava,  spherical,  pear-shaped, 
or  more  irregular  in  form,  and  of  various  sizes, 
from  that  of  an  apple  to  that  of  a  man's  body. 
Bombs  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  recent  or  of  extinct 
volcanoes  or  lava  flows,  and  are  supposed  by  Mr. 
Darwin  to  have  been  produced  by  a  mass  of  viscid 
scoriaceous  matter  projected  with  a  rapid  rotary 
motion  through  the  air.  Lyell  makes  them  a  modi- 
fication of  basaltic  columns  divided  by  cross  joints. 
They  may  be  seen  near  the  prison  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  or  the  flat-tipped  basaltic  hills  of  Central 
India,  and  elsewhere.  Old  volcanic  rocks  made  up 
of  a  series  of  bombs  fitting  each  other  are  some- 
times called  concentric  nodular  basalt.  ' 

"  .  .  .  to  conclude  that  these  bombs  are  connected 
with  the  trap-eruption  of  the  neighborhood."— Q.  J.  Geol. 
Soc.,  ii.,pt.  i.,  404. 

B.  As  adjective :  Consisting  of  a  bomb ;  contain- 
ing, or  in  any  way  pertaining  or  relating  to,  a  bomb. 
(Seethe  compounds.) 

bomb-chest,  s. 

Mill  mining:  A  kind  of  chest  filled  with  bombs, 
or  in  some  cases  only  with  gunpowder,  buried  in 
the  earth,  and  designed  to  be  exploded  at  a  pre- 
determined moment  and  blow  up  those  who  may  bo 
above  and  around. 

bomb-lance,*. 

Whale-fishing :  A  harpoon  which  carries  a  charge 
of  explosive  material  in  its  head.  In  one  form  of 
the  weapon  the  arrangement  is  that  when  the  har- 
poon strikes  the  "fish,"  the  bar,  which  is  pivoted 
obliquely  in  the  head  of  the  instrument,  shall  serve 
to  release  a  spring  acting  on  the  hammer,  which 
then  explodes  the  cap  and  bursts  the  charge- 
chamber. 

bomb-proof,  a.&s. 

A.  -4s  adjective :  So  strongly  built  that  it  is  proof 
against  the   momentum  of   bomb-shells,  whether 
striking  it  laterally  or  descending  on  it  from  above. 

B.  AK  subittanfive.  Fortif.:  A  structure  in  a  forti- 
fication of  the  kind  described  under  A. 

bomb-shells,  s. 

1.  Ordnance :  The  same  as  BOMB,  II.  1.  (q.  v.) 

2.  Her. :  The  same  as  FIRE-BALL  (q.  v.). 

bomb-vessel,  s.  A  small  strongly-built  vessel, 
containing  one  or  more  mortars,  designed  to  opera  to 
against  a  beleaguered  place  by  throwing  bomb- 
shells into  it. 

"  Nor  could  an  ordinary  fleet,  with  /)cmih-iv».«sf>/s.  hope  to 
succeed  against  a  place  that  has  in  its  arsenal  galleys  and 
men  of  war." — Addisoti:  On  Italy. 


*bomb,  c.  f.  Jc  i*.    [From  bomb,  s.  (q.  v.i] 

A.  TrtniK.:  To  attack  with  bombs,  to  bombard, 

"  Our  kinp  thus  tremble**  at  Namur, 

Whilst  Villeroy,  who  ne'er  afraid  is, 
To  Bruxellee  marches  on  secure. 
To  bomb  the  monks,  and  scare  the  ladies." 

Priur. 

B.  Ititrans.:  To  emit  a  humming,  buzzing  or  other 
similar  sound. 

bom-ba  -96-86,  s.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  £«om/>«.r,gemt. 
bombacis  (q.v.).] 

Bot.:  A  section  of  tho  order  Storculiaceae  (Stcr- 
culiads).  Type,  Bombax  (q.v.). 

b6m-ba -ce-OUS,  «.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  bomttfi.*: 
genit.  bombacis  (q.  v.).]  Pertaining  to  plants  of  tho 
genus  Bombax. 

"The  Leguminous  and  Bnmbacfon*  orders."—  Bates: 
yaturalist  on  the  Amazon,  p.  139. 

*b8m-ban§e,  «.    [BOBAUXCE.]  Pride,  arrogance. 
"Come  prykand  with  bombance." — K.  C.  de  Lion,  4,494. 

bom-bar  d,  *b5m-bar  de,  s.  &  a.  [In  Gor.&  Fr. 
bombarde;  Sp.,  Port.,  Ital.  «fc  Low  Lat.  bombarda; 
from  Lat.  bombus.}  [BoMB.J 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1.  (q.  v.) 

I'he  capitaine  with  all  hig  retinue  departed,  leuyng 
behynd  the  ordinaunce  of  Iwmbardes,  curtames,  and  demy 
curtaux,  slinges,  canons,  volgers,  and  other  ordinaunce, 
.  .  ."—Hall:  Henry  V1I1.,  an.  15. 

t2.  An  attack  with  bombs;  a  bombardment. 

*3.  A  large  can,  or  any  similar  drinking  vessel,  for 
carrying  beer  or  other  liquor. 

"The  poor  cattle  yonder  are  passing  away  the  time  with 
a  cheat  loaf,  and  s  bombard  of  broken  beer.*' — Ben  Jonson: 
Masques. 

II.  Technically: 

*1.  Ordnance:  A  mortar  of  large  bore  formerly  in 
use  to  throw  stone-shot.  One  has  been  known  to- 
project  a  mass  3  cwt.  in  weight. 

"They  planted  in  divers  places  twelve  great  bombard, 
wherewith  they  threw  huge  stones  into  the  air." — Knoll  fa. 

2.  Music: 

(a)  A  reed  stop  on  the  organ,  usually  among  thp 
pedal  registers,  of  large  scale,  rich  tone,  and  often 
on  a  heavy  pressure  of  wind.  (Stainer  <£  Barrett.} 

*(b)  A  kind  of  large  trumpet. 

**  A  eoune  of  bombarde  and  of  clarioune." — Gutcfr.  Hi. 
358. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  persons:  Having  tho  office  of  carrying  bom- 
bards or  liquor  cans.    [BOMBARD-MAN.] 

2.  Of  language:  Inflated,  pompous.    [BOMBAHD- 

PHRASE.] 

"bombard-man,  s.  A  person  who  carries  liquor 
in  a  bombard  or  can.  [BOMBARD,  A.,  I.  3.] 

"...  and  made  room  for  a  bombard  man,  that 
brought  bouge  for  a  countrey  lady  or  two,  that  fainted, 
he  said,  with  fasting,  .  .  ." — Ben  Jonson;  Masque.-*; 
Love  Restored. 

bombard-phrase,  s.    Inflated  phraseology. 

"  When  they  are  poore  and  banish'd,  must  throw  by 
Their  bombard~p Arose  and  foot  and  half-foot  words." 
BenJonson:  Horace;  Art  of  Poet rie, 

bom  bar  d,  v.  t.  [From  bombard,  s.  (q.v.)  In 
Sw.  bombardera;  Dan.  bombadere;  Dut.  bombar- 
deeren;  Ger.  botnbardiren;  Fr.  bombarder;  Sp.  & 
Port,  bombardear;  Ital.  bombar -dare.]  To  attack  a 
fortified  place  or  an  army  by  throwing  bombs  at  it. 

"...  the  same  [Admiral  John  Berkley],  who  with 
his  fleet  bombarded  and  burnt  down  Dieppe  in  France, 
and  bombarded  Havre  de  Grace,  in  the  same  country,  in 
July,  1649."— Wood:  Athena  Oxon. 

bSm-bard  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BOMBARD,  i\] 
bom-bard '-I-cal,  a.    [Eng.  bombard;  -ica*.] 
"He  that  entitles  himself     .      .     .     with  other  such 
bombtirdtcall  titles."— Uoteell:  Letters,  JJo.  21. 

bom-bar-dl  er,  tbom-bar-de  er,s.  &  «.  [In  Sw, 
bom  harder  are;  Dan.  bombarderer;  Dut.,  Ger.  &  Fr. 
bombardier;  Sp.  bombardero ;  Port,  bombardeiro ,' 
Ital.  bombardiere.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Mil.:     A    non-commissioned    officer    in     thr* 
artillery  employed  chiefly  in  serving  raortars  and 
howitzers.     Several  are  usually  attached  to  each 
company  of  artillery  in  modern  armies. 

2.  Gen.:  Any  artilleryman. 

"The  bombardier  tosses  his  hall  sometimes  into  tlm 
midst  of  a  city,  with  a  design  to  fill  all  around  with  terror 
and  combustion." — Tatler. 

B.  -4s   adjective :    Operating    like    the    military 
functionary    described    under   A.     (See    the    com- 
pounds which  follow.) 

bombardier-beetles,  s.  pi. 

Entom.:  The  English  name  given  to  thepredatory 
beetles  of  the  genus  Brachinus  (q.v.).  The  name 
is  given  because  these  animals,  when  disturbed, 
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<*mit  from  the  extremity  of  tlu-ir  abdomen  a  dis- 
charge of  acrid  smoke  or  vapor  of  pungent  odor, 
and  attended  by  a  perceptible  report.  The  best 
known  species  is  Brachhiitscrepitans. 

bom  bard -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.&s.    [BOMBARD,  r.] 

A.  A- B.  Aspr.  par.  &  participial  adj.:  In  senses 
Corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  An  substantive:  The  act  or  opera  tion  of  attack- 
ing with  bombs. 

"...  to  the  present  perfection  of  gunnery,  cannon- 
eering,  bmnbiirdiny,  mining,  Ac." — Burke:  A  Vindication 
ti/AVifimii  Society. 

bfim-bar  di  -no,  s.  [Ital.  bombardino,  dimin.  of 
bombardo  (q.  v.).| 

Afiusic:  A  small  bombardo. 

bom  bard  ment,  s.  \¥r.&Dan.bombardeinent ; 
Port,  bombanleamento;  Ital.  bombardamento.'}  An 
attack  made  upon  a  fortified  place  or  open  city  by 
throwing  bombs  into  it. 

"The  project  of  carrying  the  fort  of  Katanga  by  assault 
was  now  relinquished,  and  recourse  wat*  had  toa  bombartl- 
mnit." —  Wilsuit:  }!ist.  Brit.  India,  ii.  '&. 

b5m-bar  -do,  «.    [Ital.  6om6ardo.j 

Music:  A  medieeval  wind  instrument,  a  large  and 
coarse  species  of  oboe,  and  the  forerunner  of  the 
oboes  of  smaller  and  finer  make.  (Stainer  <#  Bar- 
rett.) 

bdm-bar  -d6n,  s.    [From  Ital.  bombardo  (?).] 

Music:  A  brass  instrument  not  unlike  an  ophi- 
cleide  in  tone. 

*bom -bas.e,  *bam -ba§e,  s.  [BOMBAST.]  Cotton. 
(Langham:  Garden  of  Health.)  (Salluste  du  Bar- 

b8m  -ba-s.In,  s.  &  a.    [BOMBAZIN.] 
bom  -bast,  a.  &  a.    [In  Ger.  bombast.    Cognate 
with  Lat.  bombyjc,  in  the  sense  of  cotton.]    [BoM- 

BYX.] 

A.  As  substantive: 
I.  The  cotton  plant. 

"  Bombast,  t  he  cotton-plant  growing  in  Asia."— Phillips.- 
The  »ir  World  of  Words. 

*2.  The  cotton  wadding  with  which  garments  of 
the  Elizabethan  period  were  wont  to  be  stuffed  and 
lined. 

"  Certain  I  am  there  was  never  any  kind  of  apparel  ever 
invented  that  could  more  disproportion  the  body  of  man 
than  these  doublets,  stuffed  with  four,  five,  or  six  pounds 
of  bombast  at  the  least."—  Stubbes:  The  Anat.  of  Abuses, 
p.  23.  (Trench.) 

3.  Inflated  speech,  fustian  :  high-sounding  words; 
magniloquent  language.  (Used  on  subjects  which 
do  not  properly  admit  of  it,  with  the  effect  of  being 
not  sublime  but  ridiculous.) 

"...  a  hundred  and  sixty  lines  of  frigid  bombast." 
—Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

B.  As  adiective :  Fustian,  pretentious,  suggesting 
the  idea  of  something  great,  but  with  that  great- 
ness made  up  of  what  is  little  worth. 

"  He,  as  loving  his  own  pride  and  purposes, 
Evades  them,  wrth  a  bombast  circumstance 
Horribly  stuff*  d  with  epithets  of  war." 

Shakettp.-.  Othello,  i.  1. 

fbom-bast',  v.  t.  [From  bombast,  s.  (q.  v.)]  To 
stuff  out,  to  choose  what  is  really  meager,  to  look 
of  imposing  bulk.  (Used  chiefly  in  a  figurative 
sense.) 

"  Then  strives  he  to  bombast  his  feeble  lines 
With  far-fetch'd  phrase." 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  i.   4. 

tbom-bas  -ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BOMBAST,  v.] 
"  For  Leontinus  Oorffias,  that  bombasted  sophister,  the 
greatness  of  his  learning  was  ruther  in  the  people's  false 
opinion  and  ascription,  than  in  his  own  true  possession." 
—Fotherby:  Athfoma&tix,  p.  190. 

b5m  bas  -tic,  *b5m-bas  -tick,  *bam-bas  -tick, 
a.  [Eug.  bombast;  -ic.]  Inflated;  high-sounding 
in  language  but  slender  in  meaning;  characterized 
by  fustian. 

"  Bambastick  phrases,  solecisms,  absurdities,  and  a 
thousand  monsters  of  a  scholastick  brood,  were  set  on 
foot."— Sh  aftesbury. 

bfim-bast '-I-cal,  o.  [Eng.  bombastic;  -a/.]  The 
same  as  BOMBASTIC. 

bom-bast  -l-cal-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  bomba&tical; 
-?y.]  In  a  bombastic  manner,  pompously. 

tbom  -bas-trf ,  s.  [Eng.  bombast;  -ry.~\  The 
same  as  bombast,  s.  (q.  v.) 

"  Bombast ry  and  buffoonery,  by  nature  lofty  and  light, 
soar  highest  of  all." — Swift:  Introd,  TaleofaTith. 

bom  -bax,  s.  [In  Sp.  bombasi;  Lat.  fromfc//.r=(l) 
the  silk-worm,  (2)  silk.  (3)  cotton ;  Gr.  bo'mbyx= 
(1)  the  silk-worm,  (2)  silk.] 

Hot. ;  Silk-cotton  tree.  A  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Sterculiaceee  (Sterculiads)  and  the 
section  Bombacew.  Bombax  pentandrum  is  the 
cotton-tree  of  India.  The  fruit  is  larger  than  a 
swan's  egg,  and  when  ripe  opens  in  five  parts,  dis- 
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playing  many  roundish  pea-like  seeds  enveloped  in 
dark  cotton.  This  tree  yields  a  gum,  civen  in  con- 
junction with  spices  in  certain  stages  of  bowel- 
complaints.  B.  ceiba,  the  Five-leaved  Silk-cotton 
tree,  rises  to  a  great  height.  Its  native  country  is 
South  America  and  the  adjacent  West  India 
Islands,  where  its  immense  trunk  is  scooped  into 
canoes. 

b6m  -ba-zSt,  b8m  -ba-zette,  s.  [Compare  bom- 
bazin.] 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  thin  woolen  cloth. 

bom -ba-zlne,  bom  -ba-zin,  bom-ba-gln,  s. 
[In  Sw.,Ger.,&  Fr.  bombasin;  Dut.bombaztyn;  Sp. 
bombati;  Port,  bombazina;  Ital.  bowbagino;  Lat. 
bombi/cinuni  =  silk-weaving,  bomb  yd  it  its  =  silken, 
from  bombyx  (q.v.).] 

Fabric:  A  mixed  silk  and  woolen  twilled  stuff, 
the  warp  consisting  of  silk  and  the  weft  of  worsted. 
Black  bombazine  has  been  much  in  use  for  mourn- 
ing garments. 

*b8m  -be-sle,  s.  [Corrupted  from  Eng.  bomba- 
zin,  or  directly  from  Sp.  bombasi.]  Bombazin. 

bj&m'-blc,  a,  [From  Lat.  bombyx,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-/c.]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  a  "  bombyx  "  or 
silk- worm.  [BoMBYX.J 

"The  moth  of  the  silk-worm  ejects  a  liquor  which  ap- 
pears to  contain  a  peculiar  acid,  called  bombic  acid." — 
Mrs.  Marcet:  Conv.  on  Chem.  (1841),  ii.  335. 

bSm'-bl-dse,  *.  pi.    [From  Lat.  bombus  (q.  v.).] 

Entwn. ,'  A  family  of  Hymenopterous  insects,  con- 
taining the  Humble  or  Bumble-bees.  [BOMBUS.] 

tb8m'-bll-ate,  v.  t.  [From  Low  Lat.  bombilo; 
Class.  Lat.  bombio  or  bombilo=to  buzz,  to  hum.]  To 
make  a  humming  or  murmuring  sound. 

"bfim'-bll-a-tion,  *b8m-bu-la -tion,  s.  [Eng. 
bombilat(e);  -ion.  In  Lat.  bombitatio  not  bombi- 
Ja£io=hummiug.]  [BOMBILATE.]  Sound,  noise, 
report. 

"How  to  abate  the  vigor  or  silence  the  bombilation  of 
guns,  a  way  is  said  to  be  by  borax  and  butter  mixed  in  a 
due  proportion."— Browne;  Vulgar  Errors. 

*b8m-bll-l-ous,  *bSm-b?  1  -I-ofls,  a.  [From 
Low  Lat.  bombilo.}  [  BOMBILATE.]  Emitting  a 
humming  or  murmuring  sound. 

"Thewherneor  burret-fly  is  vexatious  .  .  .  not  by 
stinging,  but  by  it&bombiliotts  noise." — Deshani. 

bom    bill,  8.    [From  Eng.  bombilate  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  Buzzing  noise. 

2.  Fig. ;  Boasting. 

"For  all  your  bombill  y'er  warde  a  little  we." 

Poltcart's  Ftytiny,  Watson's  Coll.  iii.  5. 
*b8m-bl-na  -tion,  «.    The  same  as  BOMBILATION. 
"Humble-bees  whose  bombl nation  may  be  heard  a  con- 
siderable distance." — Kirby  <£•  Sptnse:  Entomology,  ch.xxiv. 

*bSm-bIng,  pr.par.  &  a.    [BOMB,  v.] 
As  participial  adjective:  Humming,  murmuring. 
"What  over-charged  piece  of  melancholy 
Is  this,  breaks  in  between  my  wishes  thus, 
With  bombing  sighs  !"          Ben  Jonson;  Masques. 

b8m-b6-l8,  s.  [From  Ital.  bambolo  =  an  in- 
fant (?).] 

Glass :  A  spheroidal  retort  in  which  camphor  is 
sublimed.  It  is  made  of  thin  flint-glass,  weighs 
about  one  pound,  and  is  twelve  inches  in  diameter. 
It  is  heated  in  a  sand-bath  to  250°  Fa h.,  which  is 
gradually  increased  to  400°.  [CAMPHOR.] 

*bSm  -bon,  r.  t.    [BUMUYN.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*b8m-bu-la  -tion, «.    [BOMBILATION.] 

bSm  -bus,  «.  [From  Lat.  bombus;  Gr.bomboe^fi 
humming  or  buzzing.  (Imitated  from  the  sound.)] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Apid»  containing  the  hum- 
ming bees.  They  are  social,  but  live  in  much 
smaller  communities  than  the  hive  bee.  There  are 
among  them  male,  female,  and  neuter  individuals. 
fjniiif'ifs  terrestris  is  the  common  black-and-white 
banded  Humble-bee;  B.  hortorum,  like  it,  but 
smaller,  and  with  the  hinder  part  of  the  thorax  and 
the  base  of  the  abdomen  yellow,  is  often  confounded 
with  it.  B.  muscorum^  yellow,  with  the  thorax 
orange,  is  the  Carder-bee:  and  B.  lapidarhts  is  the 
Red-tailed  bee.  It  is  called  the  lapidary,  from  its 
making  its  nest  in  stony  places.  [HUMBLE-BEE.] 

b8m-b?  -cl-dse,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat,  bombyx,  gonit. 
bombycis;  and  suffix  -((Zee.]  [BOMBYX.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  moths.  They  ( have  only 
rudimentary  maxilla-,  small  palpi,  and  bipectinated 
antenna?.  The  caterpillars  are  generally  nairy,  and 
spin  a  cocoon  for  the  protection  of  their  chrysalis. 
[  BOMBYX.] 

b5m-b^-e.n  -la,  s.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  bombyjc, 
genit.  bombycis  =  .  .  .  silk,  and  suffix  -ilia. 
Named  from  the  silk  plumage.  1 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  family 
AmpelidiB  and  the  sub-family  Ampelinte.  Bombf/- 
cilla  garruJa  is  the  Bohemian  or  rather  European 
Chatterer  or  Common  Wax  wing,  by  some  called 
Ampelis  garrula.  [AMPELIS,  CHATTERER,  WAX- 
WIN  c;.] 
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bom-bjf-$I'-nous,  a.  [Lat.  bombyrimtH:  from 
Ixntihi/.r,  s.  — the  silk-worm,  .  .  .  silk.]  |_ BOMBYX.] 

1,  Made  of  silk,  silken.     (Colt-a.) 

2.  Of  the  color  of  the  silk-worm,  transparent,  with 
a  yellow  tint, 

"The  bombycinons  color  of  the  skin." — Dane  hi;  /.<>  "- 
lionu'a,  ii.  6. 

b5m-b^l  -I-dae,  b8m-b^l  -M-dae,  s.  pi.  [From 
Mod.  Lat.  bombyli(us)  (g,  v.) ;  Lat.  pi.  suffix  -ida -.  I 

Entom.:  A  family  of  insects  belonging  to  tin- 
order  Diptera,  and  the  sub-order  Brachycera.  They 
have  a  long  proboscis  and  much  resemble  humble- 
beest  with  which,  however,  they  have  no  real 
affinity,  differing  from  them,  amongother  important 
respects,  in  having  only  two  wings.  They  fly  very 
swiftly.  The  typical  genus  is  Bombylius  (q.  v.). 

bfim-b^l  -I-oiis,  a.    [BOMBILIOVS.] 

b6m-b^l  -I-US.  s.  [From  Gr.  bombylios=&  buz- 
zing insect,  possibly  either  a  humble-bee  or  a  gnat.  ] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Bom- 
bylidse  or  Bombyliidce  (q.  v.).  The  species  are 
sometimes  called  Humble-Dee  Flics. 

b5m'-b^x,  s.  [Lat.  bombyx=(\)  the  silk-worm, 
(2)  silk,  (3)  any  fine  fiber  such  as  cotion ;  Gr.  bombya; 
=  (l)  the  silk-worm,  (2),  silk  (3)  part  of  a  flute.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  moths,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Bombycidee.  Bombyx mori  is  the  silk-worm. 
It  came  originally  from  Cnina.  [StLK-WOBM.]  B. 
cynthia  is  the  Arrindy  Silk-worm  of  India. 

borne  spar,  *.  [From  Sw.  &  Dan.  &om=a  bar 
with  which  to  shut  a  gat«(  a  boom ;  and  spar,  i.  e.,  a 
spar  of  wood,  not  a  mineral  spar,]  A  spar  of  a 
larger  kind. 

"  Bomespars  the  hundred,  containing  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  ...  10  s."—  Kates t  A.  1670,  p.  7.  (Jami'eson.) 

*b6m-Ill,   s.     [Etym.   doubtful.]    Apparently  a 
cooper's  instrument  [qu.  wimble?],  as  it  is  conjoined 
with  eche,  i.  e.-,  adze.    (Jamieson.) 
*bon  (!),«.    [BANE.]    Bane,  injury. 
"  Old  Saturn  his  cloudy  course  had  gonf 
The  quhilk  had  beyn  bath  best  and  byrdis  bon." 

Wallace,  ir.  7.    MS.    (Jamfewm.) 
*bon  (2),  *.    [A.  S.  Mn=a  bone.]    A  bone.     (Sir 
Ferumbras,  ed.Herrtage.)     [BoxE] 

*bon  (3),  s.  &  a.  [From  Icel.  &dn=bonn.  Cognate 
with  Sw,  bon;  O.  Eng.  fcewc=prayer.]  [Boos.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Boon. 

"  His  felau  asked  his  bont 

And  prayed  Godd  for  His  mercye." 
Homilies  in  Verse  (ed.  Skeat  4  Morris),  i.  209,  210. 

2.  Prayer. 

"  Our  Lauerd  erauntes  it  us  son, 
Yef  sawel  helbe  in  our  bon." 

Homtliea  in  Verse,  ii.  65,  66. 

B.  As  adjective:  Obtained  by  prayer  or  solicita- 
tion; borrowed. 

"  He  that  trusts  to  i»»i  ploughs  will  have  his  land  lye 
lazy." — S.  Prov.  (Jamieaon.) 

*bon  (4)  a.  [BowNE,  Boux.]  Ready,  prepared. 
(Cursor  Mundi,  110.) 

bon  (5),  o.  &  ft.  [Fr.  bon  (m.),  bonne  (f.),  adj.= 
good,  as  nubst.  =  that  which  is  good ;  Prov.  bon;  Sp. 
bueno ;  Port,  bom,  as  Bombay  —  good-bay ;  Ital. 
buono;  Lat.  feonus,  fonnerly  buonus,  all  adjectives  ] 

1.  Gen. :  Good. 

2.  -Spec. :  Voted  as  a  security  for  something, 
bon-jour,  s.     [Fr.]    Good-day. 

"...    we'll  give  your  gruce  bon-jour." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  i.  2. 

bon-mot,  s.    [Fr.]    A  good  saying,  a  jest,  a  tale. 
"  The  Scripture  was  his  jest-book,  whence  he  drew 
Bon-muts  to  gall  the  Christian  and>the  Jew." 

('"ir/ie/1;  Truth. 

bon-ton,  s.    [Fr.]    The  height  of  fashion. 


bon-vivant,  s,  [Fr.]  Lit,,  living  well.  A  person 
fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table ;  a  boon  com- 
panion ;  a  jolly  fellow. 


bo  -na  (1),  a.  [Feminine  ablative  singular  of 
the  Latin  adjective  bonus.  For  details  see  the  com- 
pound words.] 

bona-fide,  used  as  adj.  [From  Lat.  bona,  ablative 
sing.  fern,  of  bonus,  -«,  -um=good,  andyfde,  ablative 
sing,  of  Jtdefta faith.]  With  good  faith;  with  no 
subterfuge,  fraud,  or  deception. 

A  bona-fide  traveler,  </ues£,  etc, : 

Law ;  One  who,  to  entitle  himself  to  obtain 
refreshments  or  accommodation  at  a  hotel  at  cer- 
tain prohibited  hours,  proves  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  host  that  he,  in  all  good  faith,  1ms  journeyed 
from  a  distance  that  day  or  is  entitled  for  other 
reasons  to  be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the 
law. 

*[  An  example  may  be  found  in  the  operation  of  a 
city  ordinance  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  which  commands 
that  no  barber  shops  within  the  city  shall  be  open 
to  customers  on  the  Sabbath,  but  provides  that 
bona-fide  guests  of  hotels  may  bo  shaven  in  hotel 
barber  shops. 


boll,     b<5^;     pout,    J6~Tl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     9hin,     benpn;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph     f. 
-clan,      -tian  --  shan.     -tion,     -sion  ^  shun;      -tion,      -gion  --    znun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  --  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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bona-fides,  iised  as  s.  [Lat.  boua,  nomin.  sing. 
/em.  of  &o«w.s=good,  and/lae*— fafthP] 

Law:  Good  faith,  as  opposed  to  »mZa-./ides=bad 
faith. 

DO  -na  (2),  8.  pi.  in  compos.  [Lat.  fcona  =  gifts  of 
fortune,  wealth,  goods,  nomin.  pi.  of  bonutn—a. 
material  or  moral  good.  ] 

Civil  Law:  All  kinds  of  property  movable  and 
immovable. 

bona- mob  ilia,  s.  [Mobilia  is  neut.  pi.  of  Lat. 
adj.  mobilise  movable.] 

Law:  Movable  goods  or  effects. 

b6  -na  (3),  buo  -na,  a.  [From  Ital.  buona,  fern. 
of  6«0«0=good.] 

bO-nan  za,  's.  [Span,  bonanza—  success,  pros- 
perity.] A  term  first  applied  in  the  west  by  the 
Spanish-speaking  people  of  those  regions  to  a  pro- 
ductive gold  or  silver  mine;  and  now  extended  in 
application  to  any  successful  business  venture. 

bona-roba,  buonarobba,  8.  \_Robba  is  from 
Ital.  roba~&  robe,  goods,  estate.]  A  cant  term  for 
a  handsome  but  wanton  girl. 

IT  Cowley  seems  to  have  considered  it  as  implying 
a  fine  tall  figure. 

"I  would  neither  wish  that  my  mistress  nor  my  fortune 
should  be  a  bona-roba; — but  as  Lucretius  says,  Parvula 
.  .  ," — Cowley:  On  Greatness.  (Aares.) 

*bona-socia,  s.    A  good  companion. 
"  Tush,  the  knaves  keepers  are  my  bona-socias  and  my 
pensioners." — Ben  Jonson;  Merry  Devil,  O.  PI.  v.  268. 

*bon'-a-ble,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Perhaps  for 
6anab/e=cursable  (Stevens), or  from  boneable=nb\o 
in  the  bones  (Nares),  or  bon  =  good,  and  able 
(Nares).'}  For  def.  see  etym. 

"Diccon  !  it  is  vengeable  knave,  gammer,  'tis  a  bonable 
horson." — Gammer  Gurton's  Keedle,  lii.  2. 

bon  -ac-cord,  s.  [From  Fr.  bon  ~  good,  and 
accord= agreement.]  Agreement ;  amity. 

"  Articles  of  fionwcord  to  be  condescended  upon  by  the 
magistrates  of  Aberdeen,  .  .  .  We  heartily  desire  your 
subscriptions  and  seal  to  thir  reasonable  demands,  or  a 
peremptory  or  present  answer  of  bonaccord  or  mal- 
accord."—  Spalding,  i.  214,  216  (2d). 

IT  It  seems  to  have  been  formerly  used  by  way  of 
toast,  as  expressive  of  amity  and  kindness. 

"Duringthetime  he  was  in  Aberdeen,  he  got  no  bon- 
accortl  drunken  to  him  in  wine;  whether  it  was  refused, 
or  not  offered,  I  cannot  tell."—  Spaldiny,  ii.  67. 

bon  -$96,  «.  &  n.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
bonace-bark,  s. 

Bot. :  The  name  of  a  shrub,  the  Daphne  tinifoliat 
which  grows  in  Jamaica, 
bonailie,  bonalais,  s.    [BONNAILLIE.J 
*b6n-air',  a.    [BONERE.] 

*b6n-aire-te',  s.  fOontr.  from  Fr.  dtbonnairett 
=gentlemen.]  Gentlemen.  (Chaucer.) 

*bon-air'-nesse,  «.  [Bonere;  -ness.]  Meekness, 
humility.  (Wycliffe;  1  Corinthians,  iv.  21.) 

bon-a-par  -te-a,  s.  [Named  after  the  world- 
renowned  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  He  was  born  at 
Ajaccio  in  Corsica  on  August  15,  1769,  his  remote 
ancestors  being  Italians  emigrant  from  Tuscany. 
He  compelled  the  evacuation  of  Toulon  in  1793, 
became  Brigadier-general  of  French  artillery  in 
February,  1794,  and  was  appointed  on  February  23, 
1796,  to  command  the  army  of  Italy,  soon  after  gain- 
ing, among  other  victories  over  the  Austrians,  those 
of  Montenotte  on  April  12,  1796;  Lodi  on  May  10, 
1796;  and  Arcola  on  November  14-17,  1796.  In  a 
Turco-Egyptian  campaign  were  the  victories  of  the 
Pyramids,  July  13  and  21,  1798;  Aboukir,  July  25, 
1799,  and  others.  On  December  24, 1799,  he  became 
first-consul,  and  on  Juno  14,  1HOO,  he  defeated  the 
Austrians  at  Mareugo;  on  August  2, 1802,  he  became 
consul  for  life,  anuon  May  IS,  1804,  emperor.  On 
November  13, 1805,  lie  entered  Vienna,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 2  lie  gained  toe  great  victory  of  Austerlitz  over 
the  Russians  and  Austrians,  and  on  October  14, 1806, 
that  of  Jena  over  the  Prussians,  entering  Berlin  on 
October  27.  On  February  7  and  8, 1807,  he  fought  the 
indecisive  battle  of  Eylau.  On  Juno  14, 1807,  no  was 
victorious  over  the  Russians  at  Friedland.  On  May 
12, 1809,  he  again  entered  Vienna.  In  conflict  with 
Austria,  he  lost  the  battlesof  Aspern  and  Esslingon 
May  21  and  22, 1809,  but  was  successful  at  Wagramon 
July  5  and  6.  A  victory,  but  with  heavy  loss  to  the 
victors,  was  gained  over  the  Russians  at  the  Boro- 
dino on  September  7,  1812.  On  the  14th  he  entered 
Moscow,  from  which  he  began  his  disastrous  retreat 
on  October  19.  The  battle  of  Bcresina  was  on 
November  26  and  27.  He  was  victorious  over  the 
Russians  and  Prussians  at  Lutzen  on  May  2, 1813, 
and  at  Bautzen  on  the  21st,  but  was  decisively 
defeated  by  the  Russians  and  Prussians  at  the  great 
battloofLeipsiconOctoborlC,  18andl9.  On  April  5, 
1814,  he  renounced  the  thrones  of  France  and  Italy, 
and  consented  to  have  his  rule  limited  to  the  island 
of  Elba.  Reappearing  in  Franco  on  March  3, 1815, 
ho  was  decisively  defeated  by  Wellington  at  Water- 
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loo  on  June  18, 1815,  and.  surrendering  on  July  15  to 
the  English,  died  in  exile  in  St.  Helena  on  May  20, 
1MM.  J 

f.tt>t.:  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Bromeliaoeee  (Bromelworts).  The  B.  juncea,  or 
rush-leaved  species,  is  a  fine  plant  with  spikes  of 
blue  flowers. 

B6n -a-par  t-e-an,  a.  [Fr.,«fcc.,  Bonaparte;  Eng. 
suff.  -an.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  any  of  the 
Bonapartes,  and  especially  to  Napoleon  I.  or  III. 
[NAPOLEON.] 

B6n  -a  part-I§m,  s.  [From  Fr.  BonapartUme.] 
The  views  or  procedure  of  the  house  of  Bonaparte. 

B6n  -a-part-lst,  s.    [From  Fr.  Bonapartiste.'] 

Hist.:  One  who  supported  the  Bonaparte  family, 
and  especially  Napoleon  I.  or  III.,  or  who  now  seeks 
to  revive  their  dynasty. 

b5n-a  -§I-a,  s.    [From  Lat.  bonasus  (q.  v.).] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  family 
Tetraonidae,  or  Grouse  tribe.  B.  umbellus  is  the 
Ruffed  Grouse  of  this  country,  called  also  White 
Flesher  and  Pheasant.  It  is  highly  prized  for  food. 

b8n-a'-Sus.  s.  [Lat.  bonasus;  Gr.  bonasos  =  a 
wild  ox  found  in  Pannonia,  probably  the  Aurochs  or 
Bison.] 

Zo6l.  &  Palceont.: 
A  genus  of  mam- 
mals belonging  to 
the  family  Bovidop. 
It  contains  the 
Aurochs  (B.  bison') 
f  AUROCHS J  and  the 
American  Bison 
(  B.  Americanus). 
[  BISON.] 

*  b  5  n '  -  a  t ,  a. 
[BONNET.]  (B ar- 
bour: The  Bruce, 
IK.  506.] 

b5n-a-ven'- 
ture,  a.  [Fr.  bon 
=  good,  and  at?en?we  =  adventure,  hazard,  fortune.] 
Bringing  good  fortune.  (Only  in  the  subjoined 
compound.) 

bonaventure-mizzen,  s. 

A'awf. :  An  additional  or  second  mizzen-mast, 
used  in  some  large  four-masted  ships. 

*bon-ayre  ,  «.    [BONER.] 

*bon-ayre'~ly:che  (eft  guttural),  adr.  [FromFr. 
de,  6on,  air=of  good  mien.]  Debonairly,  reverently. 

"Ryghtuollyche  an  bonayrelyche.  Sobrelyche:  in  ous 
zelue  '  ryghtuollyche:  to  oure  emcristen'  bunai/relych?:  to 
God."— Spec.  Ear.  Eng.,  pt.  ii.  (Morris  A  Skeat),  85-87. 
(Dan.  Michel,  of  Northgate:  Ser.  on  Matt.  xxiv.  43.) 

b8n'-bon,  s.    [Fr.]    A  sweetmeat. 

"...  the  confectioner  who  makes  bonbons  for  the 
momentary  pleasure  of  a  sense  of  taste." — J.  S.  Mill:  1'oiit. 
Econ.,  vol.  i.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii.,  %  1,  p.  56. 

*bonc,  s.    The  same  as  BANK. 

boohed,  pret.  of  v.    [BUNCHED.] 

*bon-chief,  *bon-chef,  s.  [Fr.  bon  =  good,  and 
suff.  -chief,  -chef,  corresponding  to  the  sufhx  in 
mischief.}  Gaiety,  or  perhaps  innocence,  purity. 
(Morris.] 

"  If  I  consent  to  do  after  your  will  for  bonchief  or  mis- 
chief  that  may  befall  unto  me  in  this  life,  I  were  worthy 
to  be  cursed." — Thorpe;  Exam,  in  Fox,  1407. 

bqn-chret'-I-en,  s.  [Fr.  6071  =  good;  Chr£tien= 
Christian.  Lit.,  a  good  Christian.  Probably  called 
after  some  gardener  named  Christian.]  A  Kind  of 
pear. 

bond,  *b6nde,  s.  &  a.  [A  different  spelling  of 
band  (a.  v.).  Band,  bend,  and  bond  were  originally 
but  different  methods  of  writing  the  same  word. 
(Trench:  Eng.  Past  and  Present,  p.  65.)] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  ties  or  restrains. 

(1)  Of  (i physical  tie  or  restraint: 

(a)  Coras,  ropes,  chains,  oranything  similar  with 
which  a  person  or  other  living  creature  is  bound. 
"Till,  gnawing  with  my  teeth  my  bonds  in  sunder, 
I  gain'd  my  freedom." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1. 

(6)  Anything  which  holds  matter  together,  as 
attraction,  cohesion,  &c. ;  also  that  part  of  a  built 
structure  which  ties  the  other  portion  together. 
[11.1,2,3,4.] 

"Their  round  figure  clearly  indicates  the  existence  of 
some  general  bond  of  union  in  the  ntiture  of  an  attractive 
force;  .  .  .  "—Herschel:  Astronomy:  5th  ed.  (1858), 
§866. 

(2)  Of  amoral  tie  or  restraint:    That  which   re- 
strains the  conscience,  the  affections,  the  passions, 
or  the  will — viz..  Divine  or  human  law.    Spec. — 

(a)  A  vow  to  God. 

"  If  a  man  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  or  swear  an  oath  to 
bind  his  soul  with  a  bond;  .  .  ."— lumbers  xxx.  2. 


(b)  An  oath  or  promise  made  to  a  human  being; 
a  formally  contracted  obligation,  or  its  record  in 
writing;  a  promise.    [II.  6. J 

"  Go  with  me  to  n  notary,  seal  me  there 
Your  single  baud." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  renice,  i.  8. 
"What  if  I  ne'er  consent  to  miike  you  mine: 
My  father's  promise  ties  me  not  to  time; 
And  bonds  without  a  date,  they  say,  are  void." 

Dryden,-  Spanish  Print;  iii.  3. 

^1  The  hymeneal  bond:    The  matrimonial  bond, 
the  bond  of  marriage. 

(c)  The  tieof  affection. 

"It  does  not  feel  for  man;  the  natural  bond 
Of  brotherhood  is  sever' d  as  the  flax." 

Cowper:  The  Task,  bk.  U. 

(d)  Habit,  produced  by  practice. 

"  Time  was,  he  closed  OB  he  begun  the  day 
With  decent  duty,  not  ashamed  to  pray: 
The  practice  was  a  bond  upon  his  heart, 
A  pledge  he  gave  for  u  consistent  part." 

Coieper:  Tirocinium. 

(e)  Other  force,  power,  influence,  or  constraint. 

"  Ne  wai  non  so  wis  than  in  al  his  Jond, 
The  kude  vn-don  this  dremes  /<«"</." 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  2,113-4. 

2.  The  state  of  being  tied  or  placed  under  physical 
or  moral  restraint. 

(1)  Sing.:  Obligation;  duty. 

"I  love  your  Majesty 
According  to  my  bond." 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

(2)  Plur.:  Chains  taken  by  metonymy  to  stand 
for  a  etate  of  imprisonment,  with  the  suffering  thus 
resulting. 

"...    but  to  have  nothing  laid  to  his  charge  worthy 
of  death  or  of  bonds." — Acts  .\\iii.  29. 

^T  In  bond :  In  prison. 

"And  her  wrigteleslike  holden  in  bonfl." 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  2,076. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Masonry:  A  stone  or  brick  which  is  laid  with 
its  length  across  a  wall,  or  extends  through  tho 
facing    course    into  that 

behind,  so  as  to  bind  the 
facing  to  the  backing. 
Such  stones  are  known 
also  as  binders,  bond- 
stones,  binding-stones, 
through-stones,  perpent- 
stones  and  headers. 
[CROSS-BOND.] 

2.  Bricklaying:    A  par- 
ticular mode  of  disposing 
bricks  in  a  wall  so  as  to 
tie  and  break  joint.    The 
English  bond  has  courses 
of     headers     alternating 
with  courses  of   stretch- 
ers.   In  the  Flemish  bond  R      , 
each  course  has  strotch- 

ors  and  headers  alternately.  In  the  figure,  A  is  a 
header :  B.  a  stretcher ;  c,  a  bond  of  hoop-iron ;  D,  a 
timber-bond. 

3.  Roofing:  The  distance  which  the  tail  of  a  shingle 
or  slate  overlaps  the  head  of  the  second  course  be- 
low.   A  slato  27  inches  long,  and  having  a  margin 
of  12  inches  gauge  exposed  to  the  weather,  will  have 
3  inches  bond,  or  lap.    The  excess  over  twice  the 
gauge  is  the  bond. 

4.  Carp. :  Tie-timbers  placed    in  tho  walls   of  a 
building,  as  bond-timbers,  lintels,  and  wall-plates. 

5.  Chem.:  A  graphic  representation  of  the  method 
in  which  tho  atomicity  of  an  element  in  a  molecule 
is  satisfied  by  combination  with  another  element, 
or  elements,  according  to  their  atomicity.    Thus  a 
monad  is  represented  as  having  one  bond,  a  dyad  as 
having  two,  a  triad  three,  and  a  tetrad  four.   These 
are  represented  by  straight  lines  connecting  the 

/H  TT  TT 

atoms;    thus,    H— Cl,  H— O— H,    N  — H,    jpC<g 

(Example,  Fowne's  Inorganic  Chemistry.  12th  ed., 
p.  258.) 

6.  Law:    A  written  acknowledgment  or  binding 
of  a  debt  under  seal.    The  person  who  gives  the 
bond  is  called  the  obligor,  and  he  to  whom  it  is 
given  the  obligee.    A  bond  is  called  single  when  it 
does  not  contain  a  penalty,  and  an  obligation  when 
it  does.    If  two  or  more  persons  bind  themselves  in 
a  bond  jointly  and  severally,  tho  obligee  may  sue 
them  jointly  or  single  out  any  ono  of  tho  number  he 
pleases  to  sue ;  but  if  they  are  bound  jointly,  and 
not  severally,  he  must  sue  them  jointly  or  not  at 
all.    Bonds  of  an  immoral  character  are  void  at  law. 
( Wharton.)    [ARBITRATION  BOND,  COVENANT,  DE- 
FEASANCE, RECOGNIZANCE.] 

7.  Customs  laws:    When  an  excisable  article  is 
imported  or  manufactured  in    this  country,    the 
importer  or  manufacturer  has  tho  privilege  of  post- 
poning tho  full  payment  of  the  duty  thereon  until 
such  time  as  he  may  olect  (within  certain  limits), 
tho  goods  in  the  meantime  being  left  in  government 


fate,     fat,     fare,     Amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w€,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pSt, 
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custody  in  warehouses  that  are  styled  bonded  ware- 
houses, and  bond  given  for  payment  of  the  duty,  the 
goods  themselves  being  said  to  be  in  bond  until 
they  are  released  by  payment  of  the  duty. 
B.  As  adjective; 

1.  Of  persons: 

(1)  In  a  state  of  slavery. 

"And  he  caused  all,  both  small  and  great,  richand  poor, 
free  and  bond,  .  .  ."—Revelation  xiii.  16. 

(2)  Under  a  legal  "  bond  "  [II.  6]  or  obligation. 

2.  Of  things:  Involving  an  obligation;   pertain- 
ing to  au  obligation;  designed  for  the  printing  of 
bonds. 

bond-creditor,  s.  A  creditor  who  is  secured  by 
a  bond,  (tflackstone.) 

bond-debt,  8.  A  debt  contracted  under  the  obli- 
gation of  a  bond. 

bond-paper,  s.  A  thin,  uncalendered  paper, 
made  or  superior  stock,  and  used  for  printing 
bonds  and  similar  evidences  of  value. 

bond-stone,  s.  [Eng.  bond-stone.  luGer.binde- 
stein.}  [BINDERS.] 

"bond,  pret.  of  r.  [Botixr>,  pret.;  BIND,  r.] 
T  Chaucer  (ed.  Skeat)  :  Canterbury  Tales,  Group  B., 
€34.] 

bond,  r.  t.  [From  bond,  s.  (q.  v.)]  To  secure 
payment  by  giving  a  bond  for.  Generally  in  the 


pa 
(q. 


. 
st  participle   or   participial    adjective,   bonded 

.  v.i. 


bond  -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  fin  O.  Fr.  bondage=a 
bond-tenant  (Kelham)  ;  Low  Lat.  bondagium.  But 
Skeat  considers  that  it  really  came  from  I  eel.  bondi 
=a  husbandman,  a  short  form  of  6wandi=a  tiller  of 
the  soil,  from  6ua=to  till.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  The  state  of  being  bound;  the  state  of  being 
nnder  restraint  or  compulsion  ;  slavery,  captivity, 
imprisonment. 

"  For  the  Lord,  oar  God,  He  it  is  that  brought  us  up 
and  our  fathers  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  the  house 
of  bondage,  .  .  ."  —  Joshua  xxiv.  17. 

(2)  The  state  of  being  in  political  subjection. 
"  Think'  st  t  hou  the  mountain  and  the  storm 

Their  hardy  sons  for  bondage  form?" 

Ilemans:   Wallace's  Invocation  to  Bruce. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  state  of  being  under  the  restraint  of  fear 
or  terror,  love,  or  any  other  emotion. 

"And  deliver  them  who  through  fear  of  death  were  all 
their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage."  —  Hebrews  ii.  16. 

"If  she  has  a  struggle  for  honor,  she  is  in  a  bondage 
to  love;  which  gives  the  story  its  turn  that  way."  —  Pope. 

(2)  The  state  of  being  bound  by  covenant  or  other 
obligation. 

"  He  must  resolve  by  no  means  to  be  enslaved,  and 
brought  under  the  bondage  of  observing  oaths,  which 
ought  to  vanish  when  they  stand  in  competition  with  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  or  taking  money."  —  .*<mth. 

II.  Old  English  Law  :  Villeinage  ;  tenure  of  land 
on  condition  of  rendering  various  menial  services 
to  the  feudal  lord.  In  O.  Scotch  the  word  in  this 
sense  is  corrupted  into  bonnage. 

*bonde,  a.  &  s.    [BOND.] 
*bonde-dogge,  s.    [BOXDOGGE-] 

*bonde  man,  s.  [BONDMAN.]  (Chaucer:  Can- 
terbury Tales,  693.) 

*bonde,  «.  &  a.  [A.  S.  bonda=a  proprietor,  a  hus- 
bandman, a  boor  (Bosworth).  From  Icel.  bondi—  a. 
husbandman,  a  short  form  or  buandi=a  tiller  of  the 
soil,  from  bua  =  to  till.  It  has  no  connection  with 
bond,  s.,  or  bind,  v.  (Skeat)] 

A.  .4«  substantive: 

1.  Originally  : 

(1)  Sing.:  A  husbandman,  an  individual  of  the 
class  described  under  (2)  plur. 

(2)  Plur.  (bonde  not  bondes)  :  Bondsmen,  "vil- 
lains," as  opposed  to   the  orders  of  barons    and 
burgesses. 

"  That    baronua,   burgers  and  bonde,    and    idle    other 
buriieti."  William  of  Palerne,  2,128. 

TI  On  bonde  manere:  After  the  manner  of  a  bond- 
man. Bonde  is  the  genitive  case. 

"  And  me  to  set  le  on  bonde  manere.1' 

Robt.  Manning  of  Brunne,  5,762. 

2.  Subsequently:  One  in  a  state  of  slavish  depend- 
ence ;  a  serf,  a  slave. 

"  Bonde  as  a  man  or  woman.    Servus;  serva."  —  Prompt. 

Part: 

B.  As  adj.:  Engaged  in  husbandry. 

**  Baronus  and  burgeis  and  bondr  men  also." 

Piers  Plowman,  A..,  prol.  96. 

bond  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BOND,  r.] 

As  participial  adjective  :  Secured  by  bond. 


*i~  Bonded  goods  are  goods  left  at  the  custom-house 
in  charge  of  the  appropriate  officers,  bonds  being 
given  for  the  duties  leviable  upon  them. 

bonded-warehouse,  bonded  warehouse,  s.  A 
warehouse  for  storing  bonded  goods. 

*bon-del,  *bon-delle,  s.    [BUNDLE.] 

*bon-den,  pa.par.  [BOUND,  BOUNDEN.]  (William 
of  Palerne,  2,238.) 

b8nd-er,  s.    [Eng.  bond;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  bonds ;  one  who  deposits  goods  in  a 
bonded  warehouse. 

2.  Masonry,     Generally  pi.  (bonders):    Binding- 
stones.  Stones  which  reach  a  considerable  distance 
into  or  entirely  through  a  wall,  for  the  purpose  of 
binding  it  together ;  they  are  principally  used  when 
the  work  is  faced  with  ashlar,  and  are  inserted  at 
intervals  to  tie  it  more  securely  to  the  rough  wall- 
ing or  backing.  [PERPENT-STONE,  THROUGH-STONE.] 

bond'-hold-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  bond;  holder.]  A  per- 
son holding  a  bond  or  bonds  granted  by  a  private 
person  or  oy  a  government,  as,  for  instance,  by 
Turkey  or  Egypt. 

"  There  is  nothing  at  stake  in  Egypt  for  either  nation 
except  the  bondholders'  chances  of  getting  seven  per  cent." 
—London  Times,  May  12,  1879. 

bond  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.    [BOND,  v.] 

A.   &  B.    As  present  participle  and  participial 

adjective:  In  a  sense  corresponding  to  that  of  the 

verb. 
C.  As  substantive :  The  act  or  practice  of  leaving 

goods  under  the  charge  of  custom-house  officers, 

bond  for  the  payment  of  the  duties  leviable  upon 

them  being  given. 

bonding-stones,  s.pl.    [BONDERS.] 
*bond'-fOlk,  s.   [Eng.  bond;  folk.]   Bondmen  and 

bondwomen,  persons  in  a  state  of  bondage. 
"  And  furtherover,  ther  as  the  1  awe  sayth,  that  temporal 

goodes  of  bondfolk  ben  the  goodes  of  hir  Lord."—  Chaucer.- 

The  Persones  TaU 

*bond'-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  bond;  -ly.]  Under  bond, 
as  a  bondman. 

"Such  londs  as  they  hold  bondly  of  the  lordshyp."— 
Paston:  Letters,  vol.  ii.,  p.  191. 

bond  -maid,  s.    [Eng.  bond;  maid.]   A  slave-girl. 
"  Or  bond-maid  at  her  master's  gate." 

Scott;  Lord  of  the  Isles,  ii.  25. 

bond  -man  (1),  bonde-man,  s.  [A.  S.  bonda=a. 
husbandman;  Mceso-Goth.  &  Dan.  6onrfe=a  peas- 
ant, from  A.  S.  buan:  Icel.  bua,  (pr.  par.  buandi, 
bondi);  Ger.bauen;  Dut.  bouwen=to  till.  No  con- 
nection with  bind  (Skeat;  in  Gloss,  to  Piers  Plow- 
man).] [BOOR.] 

"  And  as  a  bondman  of  his  bacoun.  his  berde  was  bi- 
draueled." — Langley:  Piers  Plowman,  v.  194. 

IT  For  bondeman  see  Havel,t  32. 

b6nd  -man  (2),  *bond  -manne,  *boond  -man,  $. 
[Eng.  bond ;  man..]  A  man  serving  as  a  slave,  a  serf. 

"Both  thy  bondmen,  and  thy  bondmaids,  which  thou 
shalt  have,  shall  be  of  the  heathen  that  are  round  about 
you;  of  them  ahall  ye  buy  bondmen  and  bondmaids." — 
Leviticus  xxv.  44. 

*bon'-dogge,  *b5nde  dogge,  s.  [Eng.  bonde- 
bond,  and  dog.]  A  bandog. 

" Bondogge  (bonde  dogge  P.).     Molosus." — Prompt.  Parv. 

*bond-SChepe.  s.  [Eng.  bond,  and  O.  Eng.  schepe 
=snff.  -ship.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  bond, 
or  in  slavery. 

"  Bondschepe.    Natfvitas." — Prompt  Parv. 

bond  -ser-yant,  s.  [Eng.  bond;  servant.]  A 
servant  not  hired,  but  in  slavery. 

"...  thou  shalt  not  compel  him  to  serve  as  a  bond* 
servant." — Leviticus  xxv.  39. 

bfind -Ber-vl9e,  «.  [Eng.  bond;  service.]  The 
service  rendered  by  one  who  is  in  slavery. 

"  Upon  those  did  Solomon  levy  a  tribute  of  bond-service ." 
—1  Kings  ix.  21. 

bond  -slave,  *b5nd  -slaue,  *bonde  -slaue,  *. 
[Eng.  bond;  wave.]  A  more  emphatic  term  fora 
slave ;  a  servant  who  cannot  change  his  master  or 
cease  working. 

(a)  Lit.: 

"Lower  than  bnnd-slarr .'" 

Milton:  Samson  Agoniste*. 

(b)  Fig.: 

"The  shame  of  Nature,  the  bond-slarf  of  spight." 

Spenser:  The  Fate  of  the  Butter/lie. 

bonds;  -man,  s.    [Eng.  bonds;  man.] 

1.  The  same  as  BONDMAN.    A  slave. 

44 ...  the  great  majority  were  purchased  bondsmen, 
.  .  ." — Macuulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvu 

2.  Law:  One  givingsecurityforanother;  a  surety, 
bond-stone,  s.    [BONDER.] 

bondf -wpm- an,  bond -wpm-an,  s.  [Eng. 
bonds;  woman.]  A  woman  who  is  in  slavery. 

"  My  lords  the  senators 
Are  sold  for  slaves,  their  wives  for  bondwomen. 

BenJonson.  Catiline,  ii.  1. 


bfind  -tlm-ber,  s.  [Eng.  bond ;  timber.] 
Bricklaying:  One  put  lengthwise  into  a  wall  to 
bind  the  brickwork  together,  and  distribute  the 
pressure  of  the  superincumbent  weight  more 
equally.  It  also  affords  hold  for  the  battens,  which 
serve  as  a  foundation  for  interior  finishing. 

b6n'-diic,  s.    [From  Arab.  bondog=a  necklace.] 
Bot. :  The  specific  name  of  a  plant,  Guilcmdina 
bonduc.    It  belongs  to  the  leguminous  order,  and 
to  the  sub-order  Cwsalpineee.    [GUILANDINA.] 

Bonduc  nuts.  Bonduc  seedsl  Nicker  nuts.  Grey 
nicker  nuts:  The  hard,  beautifully-polished  seeds 
of  Guilandina  bonduc  and  bonducella.  They  are 
strung  into  necklaces,  bracelets,  rosaries,  &c. 
They  possess  tonic  ana  anti-periodic  properties, 
and  are  used  in  India  against  intermittent  feversi 

b8nd'-wpm-an,  *.  [Eng.  bond;  woman.]  The 
same  as  BONDSWOMAN.] 

"The  fugitive  bondwoman,  with  her  son, 
Outcast  Nebaioth,    .    .    ." 

Milton:  Paradise  Regained,  bk.  ii. 

b6ne  (l)  *boane,  *boone,  *b6n  (Eng.),  bane 
(Scotch),  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  bdn;  O.  S.  &  Sw.  ben;  Dan. 
&  Dut.  been ;  Icel.  4  Ger.  bein.  Wedgwood  derives 
this  from  Wei.  bon—o.  stem  or  base,  which  the  leg- 
bone  is  ;  and  Fick,  with  the  approval  of  Skeat,  from 
Icel.  beinn— straight.] 

A.  As  substantive ; 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Sing.:   In  the  same  sense  as  II.,  1.  Physiot. 
(q.  v.). 

(2)  Plur.  Spec.:  The  whole  articulated  skeleton, 
or  even  the  corpse. 

"...  let  no  man  move  his  bones.  So  they  let  hit 
bones  alone,  with  the  bones  of  the  prophet  that  came  out 
of  Samaria."— 2  Kings  xiiii.  IB. 

(3)  Small  pieces  of  wood  used  by  builders,  &CM  for 
"  setting  out "  work.    [  BON  ING-STICK.] 

*(4)  Used  for  the  stalks  or  refuse  of  flax. 

"  Youre  strengths  achal  be  as  a  deed  sparcle  of  bonys 
(ether  of  herdis  or  flaxe)."— Wycliffe:  Isaiah  i.  3L 
(Purvey.) 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Plur.:  Dice. 

"  And  watch  the  box,  for  fear  they  should  convey 
False  bones,  and  put  upon  me  in  the  play." 

Dry  den. 

(2)  (See3.) 

3.  In  special  phrases  : 

(1)  A  bone  of  contention:  Something  which  incites 
to  quarrel,  as  dogs  often  do  about  a  literal  bone. 

(2)  Abonetopick:  Something  to  occupy  one  in  an 
interesting  way  and  keep  him  quiet,  as  dogs  become 
silent  when  they  have  obtained  a  bone  to  gnaw. 

If  To  have  a  bone  to  pick  with  any  one  is  to  have  a 
cause  of  quarrel  with  or  complaint  against  him. 

(3)  To  be  upon  the  bones :  To  attack. 

(4)  To  get  one's  living  out  of  the  bones : 

Among  lace-makers :  To  get  one's  living  by  weav- 
ing bone-lace  (q.  v.).  (Nares.) 

(5)  To  make  bones:  To  hesitate.    The  metaphor 
is  taken  from  the  idea  of  wasting  time  in  picking 
bones. 

"  When  mercers  make  more  bones  to  awere  and  lye." 
George  Qascoyne,  1,087. 

(6)  To  make  no  bones :  To  swallow  whole,  not  to 
scruple  about  doing  something. 

(7)  To  bone  an  article:  A  cant  phrase  moaning 
**  to  steal." 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Physiol.;  A  hard,  densft,  opaque  substance 
used  as  the  internal  framework  of  man,  the  verte- 
brata  and  some  cephalopoda,  and  as  the  external 
covering  of  several  classes  of  animals.  It  is  com- 
posed partly  of  anorganic  (or  animal)  and  partly  of 
an  inorganic  (or  earthy)  material.  In  a  child  the 
earthy  material  is  a  trine  under  half  the  weight  of 
the  bone,  in  an  adult  four-fifths,  and  in  an  old  per- 
son seven-eighths.  The  animal  part  of  bone  consists 
of  cart  Hat,''-,  with  vessels,  medullary  membrane  and 
fat.  Three  hours' boiling  will  convert  it  into  gela- 
tine. The  earthy  part  consists  of  phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  with  smaller  portions  of  phos- 
phate and  carbonate  of  magnesia.  The  outer  por- 
tion of  a  bone  is  in  general  compact  and  strong, 
tho  interior  reticular.  spongy,  or  cancellated,  that 
is,  having  spaces  orcells  (called  cancelli)  communi- 
cating freely  with  each  other.  [('ANTELLI.]  The 
hard  surface  of  bone  is  covered  by  a  firm,  tough 
membrane  called  the  periosteum.  [PBRIOSTBDM.l 
In  the  compact  tissue  are  vascular  canals  called 
Haversian  Canals  [HAVERSIAN.]  There  are  in 
bone  pores  coalescing  into  a  lacuna  beneath.  It 
has  blood-vessels  and  nerves.  Bones  may  be  classi- 
fied into  Long.  Short,  Flat  and  Irregular.  A  long 
bone  is  divided  into  a  shaft  or  central  part  and  two 
extremities.  There  are  198  bones  in  the  fully  devel- 
oped human  skeleton. 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     9ell,     chorus,     chin,     benph;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
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bone-ace 

2.  Chem.:   Bones   consist  partly  of   animal    and 
partly  of  earthy  matter.  The  former  is  called  ossein 
(q.  v.)«  It  yields  gelatine  on  being  boiled.  The  com- 
position of  human  bones,  as  analyzed  by  Berzelius, 
16— 

Animal  matter  soluble  by  boiling 32*17 

Vascular  substance 1'13 

Calcium  phosphate,  with  a  little  cal- 
cium fluoride 53*04 

Calcium  carbonate 11*30 

Magnesium  phosphate 1'16 

Soda,  with  a  little  common  salt 1P20 

100*00 

In  the  other  vertebrates  the  proportions  are 
fjightly  different. 

3.  Palceont:  Excepting  teeth,  no  part  of  a  verte- 
brated  animal  is  more  indestructible  than  bones, 
and  these  are  so  correlated  to  the  teeth,  digestive 
organs,  external  covering,  &c.,  that  in  many  cases 
the  finding  of  a  single  bone  will  enable  a  skilled 
anatomist  to  reconstruct  the  whole  animal. 

4.  M  <iyi'-.   PI.  (Bones) :  Four  pieces  of  bone  taken 
from  the  ribs  of  horses  or  oxen,  and  struck  together 
for  the  purpose  of  marking  time  in  accompaniment 
to  the  voice  or  an  instrument.    Sometimes  only  two 
bones  are  used,  or  in  lieu  of  these  two  small  wooden 
maces.    The   instrument  is   probably   of  African 
origin.    It  existed   in   Egypt   as   far  back  as  the 
Theban  era.    Negro  minstrels  in  this  country  still 
patronize   it.      Country   people    call   such    bones 
knickyknackers  (q.  v.). 

"  Let's  have  the  tonga  and  the  bones." — Shakesp.:  Mid- 
lummer  Wight's  Dream,  iv.  1. 

*5.  Weaving:  A  kind  of  bobbins  made  of  troller 
bones  for  weaving  bonelace  (q.  v.).  (Johnson.) 

6.  Art:  Bones  are  used  in  many  of  the  arts.  (See 
the  example.) 

"Mechanically  considered,  the  uses  of  bone  are  for 
turning,  inlaying,  handles  of  knives  and  tools,  billiard 
balls,  scales,  etc.  The  term  includes  the  ordinary  bones 
ot  the  body,  and  also  the  tusks  and  teeth  of  the  elephant, 
hippopotamus,  walrus,  and  whale.  Bone  is  also,  when 
deprived  of  its  animal  matters  by  distillation,  used  as  a 
defecating,  bleaching,  and  filtering  material  in  the  treat- 
ment of  syrups  and  distilled  liquors,  and  in  the  puri- 
fication of  water.  Bone-black  is  also  used  as  a  pigment  in 
making  printer's  ink.  Bone,  while  yet  fresh,  is  used  by 
pastry-cooks  to  prepare  a  clear  and  rigid  jelly.  Bone  is 
used  by  steel-workers  as  a  carbon  in  the  hardening  of 
steel.  Whalebone  (so  called)  is  not  a  bone,  but  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  horn.  Bom  is  used  by  husbandmen  as  a 
manure.  Bones  blanched  in  an  open  fire,  removing  the 
carbon,  yield  a  powder  which  is  used  in  making  the  cupels 
of  the  assayer,  in  making  phosphorus,  and  as  a  polishing 
material."— Knight:  Pract.  Diet.  Median. 

B.  As  adjective :  Of  or  belonging  to  bone. 

"Item,  a  bane  coffre,  and  in  it  a  grete  cors  of  gold,  with 
four  precious  stanis,  and  a  chenye  of  gold."— Coll.  Inven- 
tories (A.  1488),  p.  12.  (Jamieson.) 

0.  In  compos.:  Made  of  bones,  in  the  bones,  con- 
taining bones,  or  in  any  other  way  pertaining  to 
bones.  (See  the  compounds.) 

bone-ace,  s. 

Card-playing:  A  game  at  cards  in  which  he  who 
has  the  highest  card  turned  up  to  him  wins  the 
"  bone,'1 1.  e.,  half  the  stake. 

bone-ache,  *bone-ach,  s.  An  ache  or  pain  in 
one  or  more  of  the  bones,  specially  one  produced  by 
syphilis. 

"...  incurable  bone-ache." — Shakesp.:  Troilits  and 
Cress  ida,  v.  1. 

bone-ash,  s.    [Eng.  bone;  and  ash.~\ 

Commerce:  Ash  made  of  calcined  bones.  It  con- 
fiiets  chiefly  of  tricalcic  phosphate  Ca'^fPO^"', 
mixed  with  about  one-fourth  its  weight  or  magne- 
sium phosphate  and  calcic  carbonate. 

bone-bed,  Axmouth  bone-bed,  s. 

OeoL :  A  dark-colored  bed,  so  called  from  the 
remains  of  saurians  and  fishes  with  which  it 
abounds.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  bo  the  low- 
est stratum  of  the  Lias,  but  Sir  Philip  Egerton 
showed,  from  the  character  of  the  fish  remains, 
that  it  was  really  referable  to  the  Upper  Trias.  Its 
characteristic  fishes  are  Acrodus,  Hybodus,  Gyro- 
Jepis,  and  Saurichthys. 

bone-black,  s. 

Comm.:  Animal  charcoal.  It  is  obtained  by 
charring  bones.  It  contains  about  ten  per  cent,  of 
finely  divided  carbon  disseminated  through  the 
porous  phosphate  of  calcium.  It  has  the  power  of 
absorbing  gases,  removing  the  coloring  matter  and 
alkaloids,  &c.,  from  their  solutions.  It  is  used  to 
disinfect  ulcers,  &c..  also  to  decolorize  sugar  and 
other  organic  substances ;  its  properties  can  be 
restored  r>y  heating  it  to  redness  in  closed  vessels.  If 
treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  HOI,  for  two 
days  the  mineral  matters  are  removed  j  and  a  black 
pulverent  substance  is  obtained,  which  has  been 
used  as  an  antidote  in  casesof  poisoning  with  vege- 
table alkaloids. 
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t  Among  the  volatile  products   obtained  when       'bone-chief,  *bon-cheff    *bon  chef   s     [From 
^353.  lrlf.a.lcl.I!<;c.!  V.!  £"s'LTe.?sels  k  a_P~uliar  _oil,    Fr.  ho»=good ;  and  cltef=  head,  chief,  leader.    Bon- 

chtef  is   opposed   to    mischief.]    Either  gaiety  or 
innocence  and  purity. 


which  is  burned  in  lamps  in  close  chambers  ;  while 
the  soot  which  accumulates  on  the  sides  is  collected 


and  forms  the  pigment  known,  according  to  quality, 
as  bone-black  or  ivory-black. 

Bone-black  cleaning  apparatus:  A  device  for 
purifying,  screening,  and  cooling  bone-black  after 
treatment  in  the  revivifying  retort. 

Bone-black  cooler  :  An  apparatus  for  cooling  ani- 
mal charcoal  after  its  removal  from  the  furnace. 

Bone-black  furnace  :  A  form  of  furnace  for  revivi- 
fying bone-black. 

Bone-black  kiln:  A  chamber  or  retort  mounted 
in  a  furnace  for  re-burning  bone-black  to  remove 
impurities  with  which  it  has  become  saturated  or 
impregnated  during  its  use  as  a  defecator  and  filter- 
ing material. 

bone-breaker,  s.  [Eng.  bone;  and  breaker.  In 
Ger.  beinbrecher,] 

1.  Gen.:  A  person  who  or  a  thing  which  breaks 
bones. 

2.  Spec.  :  A  name  for  the  sea-eagle,    osprey,    or 
fishing-hawk,  Pandion  haliceetits. 

bone-breccia,  s.    [BRECCIA.] 

Oeol.:  An  admixture  of  fragments  of  limestone 
and  bones,  cemented  together  into  a  hard  rock  by  a 
reddish  ocherous  cement. 

bone-brown,  «. 

Painting:  A  brown  pigment  made  by  roasting 
bones  or  ivory  till  it  assumes  a  brown  hue. 

bone-cartilage,  «. 

Physiol.  :  The  soft,  glue-like  substance  or  animal 
matter  of  bone  left  after  the  removal  of  the  earths. 
Called  also  osseine  (q.v.). 

bone-cave,  s.  A  cave  in  which  bones  of  extinct 
animals  are  found,  sometimes  together  with  the 
bones  of  man,  or  other  traces  of  his  contemporane- 
ous existence. 

bone-dust,  s.  Bones  ground  into  dust  to  be 
made  into  manure. 

bone-earth,  s.  The  earthy  residuum  left  after 
bones  have  been  calcined.  It  is  also  called  bone- 
ash.  It  consists  chiefly  of  tricalcic  phosphate, 
mixed  with  about  one-fourth  its  weight  of  magnesic 
phosphate  and  calcic  carbonate. 

"  As  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  the  same  as  bone-earth."  — 
Todd  ifr  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  i.,  p.  40. 

bone-elevator,  />. 

Surgery  :  A  lever  for  raising  a  depressed  portion 
of  bone,  as,  for  instance,  a  part  of  the  cranium. 

bone-grease,  s.  The  oily  substance  produced 
from  bones  which  are  bruised  and  stewed  on  a  slow 
fire. 

bone-manure,  «.    Manure  made  of  bones. 

bone-mill,  s.  A  mill  for  grinding  bones  for  mak- 
ing either  manure  or  bone-black.  Bono-grinding  is 
effected  by  passing  the  bones  through  a  series  of 
toothed  rollers  arranged  in  pairs,  the  rollers  being 
toothed  or  serrated  in  different  degrees  of  fineness, 
and  riddles  are  provided  for  sifting  the  bones  into 
sizes,  and  they  are  then  sold  as  inch,  three-quarters, 
half-inch  and  dust. 

bone-oil,  bone  oil,  .-•. 

Comm.:  An  oil,  called  also  Dippel's  Oil  (Oleum 
animate  Dippelii),  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  bones  and  other  animal  matter.  It  contains  the 
following  organic  tertiary  bases  :  Pyridine,  CsHaN  : 
Picoline,  C6H,N  ;  Lutidine,  C;H9N  ;  Collidine, 
C8H;iN  ;  Parvoline,  CgHjaN  ;  Coridine,  Cii>H!5N  ; 
Rubidine,  CnHnN  ;  and  Viridine,  CijHigN.  Some  of 
these  bases  have  been  obtained  synthetically  ;  the 
more  important  will  be  hereafter  described. 

bone-seed,  s.  The  Osteospermum,  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  order  Asteracefe  (Compos- 
ites). 

bone-spavin,  s. 

Farr.  :  A  bony  excrescence  or  hard  swelling  on 
the  inside  of  the  hock  of  a  horse's  leg. 

bone-spirit,  s.  A  spirit  or  spirituous  liquor 
made  from  bone. 

•bone  (2),  «.  [Icel.  fton=a  prayer.]  [Boox.]  Prayer. 
"...    nad  ache  ther  noght  of  hure  bone  fulich  >  - 
mad  an  ende."  —  Sir  Ferumb.  (ed.  Herrtage),  2,683. 

•bone,  a.    [From  Fr.  6on=good.]    Good. 
"  For  he  shall  loke  on  oure  lorde  with  a  bone  chere." 
Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed  Morris);  Cleanness,  28. 

b6ne  (1),  v.  t.    [From  bone  (1),  s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  Ordinary  Language:  To  take  out  bones  from 
the  flesh  of  an  animal  about  to  be  eaten,  as,  "to 
bone  veal."    (Johnson.) 

2.  Surveying:  To  sight  along  an  object,  or  a  num- 
ber of  objects,  to  see  if  they  are  level  or  in  line. 
(Knight.) 

•b6ne  (2),  v.  t.    [Boox.]    To  pray,  beseech. 


"  That  al  watz  blis  and  bonchef,  that  breke  hem  bitweue 
and  wynne."—  Sir  Gaw.  and  the  Gr.  Kn..  1764. 
boned,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BONE  (1),  r.] 

A.  As  past  participle  :  In  senses  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  participial  adjective:  Possessed  of  bones 
of  a  particular  character  or  dimensions,  specially  in 
composition,  as  big-boned. 

"  Marcus,  we  are  but  shrubs,  no  cedars  we  ; 
No  dig-boned  men,  fram'd  of  the  Cyclops'  size." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  AndroniC'in,  iv.  3. 

•bone-hostel,  *bone  hostel,  s.   A  lodging. 

"  Now,  '  bone  hostel,'  cothe  the  burne    .    .     ." 

Gate,  and  the  Green  Knight.  770. 
bene  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.    [BONING.] 
bonelng-rods,  s.  pi.    [BONING-HODS.] 
b6ne  -la$e,  s.    [Eng.  bone,  and  lace  ;  the  bobbing 

with  which  lace  is  woven  being  frequently  made  of 

bones.)    Flaxen  lace,  such  as  women  wear  on  their 

linen. 

"  The  things  you  follow,  and  make  songs  on  now.  should 

be  sent  to  knit,  or  sit  down  to  bobbins  or  bonelace."  — 

Tatter. 

b6ne  -less,  a.    [Eng.  bone;  and  suff.  -less  =with- 
out.    In  Ger.  beinlos.]   Without  a  bone  or  bones. 
".     .     .    his  boneless  gums."  —  Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  7. 

bSn-fl-H-a,  s.  [From  Bonelli,  named  by  Ro- 
lando, in  1822,  after  an  Italian  naturalist.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  radiated  animals  belonging  to 
the  class  Echinodermata,  the  order  Holothuroidea, 
and  the  sub-order  Pneumonophora.  The  body  is 
oval,  and  there  is  a  long  proboscis  formed  of  a 
folded  fleshy  plate,  susceptible  of  great  elongation, 
and  forked  at  its  extremity.  Bonellia  viridis  is 
found  in  the  Mediterranean. 

*b6'-nen,  v.  i.    [BONE,  t'.] 

•b6n  -8n,  a.    [A.  S.6<fnrn=bony.]   Made  of  bone. 
"  Bynde  thine  tonge  with  bonene  wal." 

Proverbs  ofHendyng,  19. 

*bdn-8r,  'bon-Syre,  *bon-ayre,  a.  [From  Fr. 
deooimaire=gentle,  easy.]  Complaisant. 

"He  telleth  a  tale  of  the  Patriarke  of  Constantinople, 
that  he  should  be  boner  and  buxom  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome."—  Jewel:  Def.  of  the  Apoloyle,  p.  638. 

•bon-er-nesse,  s.  [BONER.]  Mildness,  gentle- 
ness. 

"In  spirit  of  bonernesse  or  myldenesse."  —  Wycliffc: 
1  Corinthians  iv.  21. 

•b8n-gr  -tS,  «.  [O.  Eng.  boner,  and  suff.  -te. 
Akin  to  Fr.  bonlieur  =  happiness,  felicity.]  Good- 
ness. 

"He  calde  me  to  his  bunerte." 
Ear.  Kna.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris);  Pearl,  762. 

bones,  «.  pi.    [BONE  (1),  II.  4.] 

bone  -Set,  s.  [Eng.  bone  ;  set.]  Two  plants—  (1> 
Hytnjthytum  ojficinale,  (2)  Eupatorium  perfoliatum. 
The  latter  is  a  much  prized  domestic  remedy  in  this 
country,  being  aperient  and  diaphoretic  in  its 
action. 

tbone  -sSt,  v.  i.  [Eng.  bone;  set,  v.]  To  set  a 
dislocated  bone. 

bdne  -set-ter,  «.  [Eng.  bone:  setter;  from  set= 
to  place.]  One  who  sets  bones  broken  or  out  of 
joint. 

"At  present  my  desire  is  to  have  a  good  bonesetter."  — 
Itt'ti  Intnl. 

bone  -set-ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  bone  ;  set' 
ting.]  [BONE8ET,  t'.] 

A.  &  B.  .4s  pr.  par.  <£•  participial  utlj.  :  In  a  si'iiso 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive  :  The  act  or  process  of  setting 
bones  broken  or  out  of  joint. 

"A  fractured  leg  set  in  the  country  by  one  pretending 
to  bonesetting."  —  Wiseman:  Surgery. 

•bSn  -et,  s.  [BONNET.]  (Barhour:  The  Bruce, 
ix.  506.)  (Scotch.) 

•b6n  -ett,  *bonet,  «.    [BONNET  (2).] 

•b8n-et  -ta,  «. 

Zoology:  [BONITO.] 

"Sharks,  dolphins,  bonettaa,  albicores,  and  other  sea- 
tyrants."  —  Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  39. 

•bone  wSrke,  ».  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive  :  Work  by  means  of  bone,  i.e., 
by  bone  bobbins. 

B.  As  adjective  :  Worked  by  means  of  bone. 

"  Thomas  Wyat  had  on  a  shirt  of  maile,  and  on  his  head 
a  faire  hat  of  veluet,  with  broad  bonctcorlce  lace  about  it." 
—  Ktotoe:  Queen  Mary,  an.  1654. 

•bon-Syre,  «.    [BOXER.] 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wSrk,     wh8,     sftn;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  lew. 


bonfire 
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bon  -fire,  bone  -f'iteiEng.), bane-fire  (Scotch), 
8,  [Probably  from  Eug.  bone,  and /ire.  Skeat  con- 
siders the  reference  to  be  to  the  burning  of  saints' 
relics  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  Or  bon  may  be 
from  A.  S.  bune  =  a  dry  stalk  or  weed;  hence  applied 
to  any  blazing  fire  of  light  material.]  A  large  fire 
lit  up  in  the  open  air,  on  occasion  of  some  public 
rejoicing. 

"  Before  midnight  all  the  heights  of  Antrim  and  Down 
were  blazing  with  bonfires." — Mocaulay:  Hift.  Eng.,  ch. 
ivi. 

*bon-gra<je, s.  [Fr.  bonne grace=t\ie  head-curtain 
of  a  bed,  a  bongrace.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 
*1.   A  forehead   cloth    or 

covering  for  the  head.  A 
kind  of  veil  attached  to  a, 
hood.  (Skinner.) 

"I  have  seen  her  beset  a!) 
over  with  emeralds  and  pearls, 
ranged  in  rows  about  her  caul, 
her  peruke,  her  bongrace,  and 
chaplet."— Hakewill:  On  Prm-i~ 
dftice, 

"  As  you  may  perceive  by  his 
butter' d  bongrace,  that  film 
of  a  d  em  i-castor."— Of  ere/and 
<1687),  p.  81. 

*2.  A  large  bonnet  worn  by  females.    (Jamieson.) 

"  Her  dark  elf-locks  shot  out  like  the  snakes  of  the  gor- 
gon  between  an  old-fashioned  bonnet  called  a  bongrace." 
— Scott:  Guy  Manneriiiy,  ch.  iii. 

"The  want  of  the  screen,  which  was  drawn  over  the  head 
like  a  veil,  she  supplied  by  a  bongrace,  as  she  called  it ;  a 
large  straw  bonnet,  like  those  worn  by  the  English  maidens 
when  laboring  in  the  fields,"—  Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Luthiun, 
•ch.  nviii. 

II.  Naut.:  A  bow-grace  or  junk-fender. 
bongrace-moss,  «.    A  moss,  Splachnum  rubrum. 

{Nemnich.) 

*b6n-gre  ,  adv.  [From  Fr.  fcon  =  good,  and  gr£= 
will,  pleasure,  from  O.  Fr.  </ref=will;  Lat.  grains 
=pleasing.]  Agreeably  to,  willingly. 

"  The  had  bowed  to  his  bode,  bongre  my  hyure." 
Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.   Morris);  Patience,  56. 

bo-nl,  plur.  masc.  of  a.  [Plur.  masc.  of  Lat. 
bonitx,  a.=good.]  Good, 

Boni  Homines,  s.    [Lat.=goodmen.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  name  given  in  France  to  a  Paulician 
Christian  sect  called  Los  Bos  Homos,  also  Albi- 
geiiM'^.  Bulgarians.  Publicani,  and  in  Italy  Paterini. 
Cathari,  and  Gazari.  [BULGARIANS,  PAULIOIANS.] 
{Mosheim :  Ch.  Hist.,  cent,  xi.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  §  2,  3.) 

*b6n'-I,  «.    [BUNNY.]    (Prompt,  Parv.) 

*bon-I-bell,  s.    [BONNTBELL.] 

bon  -I-face,  s.  [Fr.  fton=good,  -i  connective,  and 
Eng. /ace.]  A  term  applied  to  a  publican  or  inn- 
keeper. 

tbftn  -I-form,  a.  [From  Lat.  bonus,  -a,  -um  = 
good;  and/orma=shape.]  Of  a  good  shape;  of  a 
good  nature  or  character. 

"Knowledge  and  truth  may  likewise  both  be  said  to  be 
Coniform  things,  and  of  kin  to  the  chief  good,  but  neither 
of  them  to  be  that  chief  good  itself." — Cndworth:  Intel- 
lectual >'ys/«m,  p.  204. 

*bon  -l-tf,  *bSn  -I-fle,  r.  t.  [From  Lat.  bonus= 
good ;  and  ?ac('o=to  make.]  To  make  good,  to  con- 
vert into  what  is  good. 

"This  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  of  all 
arts,  to  bonifie  evils,  or  tincture  them  with  good." — Cud- 
worth. 

*bon  -l-lasse,  s.    [BOXXILASSE.] 

b6n -ing,  bone -Ing,  pr.par.  &#,    [BONE,  r.  ?.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

A.  As  present  participle:  Iii  senses  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  substantive;  The  act  of  depriving  of  bones; 
the  state  of  being  so  deprived  of  bones. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Surveying:  The  operation  of  leveling  by  means 
of  the  eye. 

2.  Carp,  and  Afaftonry:   The  act  or  operation  of 
placing  two  straight  edges  on  an  object,  and  sight- 
ing on  their  upper  edge  to  see  if  they  range.    If  they 
<lo  not,  the  surface  is  said  to  be  in  wind. 

boning,  boneing,  or  borning  rod,  s.  The  same 
as  hoitiny-stick  (q.  v.). 

boning- Stick,  s.  A  stick  with  a  head  like  the  let- 
ter T,  designed  to  indicate  a  level  for  work  or 
•construction.  A  number  of  such  sticks  over  a  site 
indicate  a  certain  level  for  the  tops  of  base  pieces 
-or  foundation  blocks. 

bon-I-ta  r  I-an,  s.  [From  bonitus,  in  Class.  Lat. 
=goodness,  in  Low  Lat.  =  an  exacted  gift,  benevo- 
lence, or  gratuity  (?J.]  The  right  of  possession. 
(Civil  Law.)  ( H'harton.) 


bon-i -to,  s.  [In  Ger.  bonit;  from  Sp.  bonito; 
Arab.  baynis=a,  oonito.] 

Ichtkyol.:  A  fish,  Thynnu*  pelamys.  It  belongs 
to  the  family  of  Scomoerideo  (Mackerels),  and  is 
nearly  allied  to  the  Tunny.  It  is  found  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, and  is  a  great  foe  to  the  flying-fish. 

*"  The  Belted  Bonito,  Pelamys  sarda. 

The  Plain  Bonito*  Alexis  vulgar  is* 

•bon'-l-tj,  s.    [Lat.  bonitas.]    Goodness. 

"We  have  referred  the  inquiry  concerning  God,  Unity, 
Itonity,  Angels  and  Spirits  to  Natural  Theology."— Bacon.- 
Advanc.  of  Learn  ing. 

*b6nk,  *bonke,  s.  [The  same  as  bank  (q.  v.).  (O. 
Eng,  <&  O.  Scotch.)]  A  bank,  a  height. 

"  And  al  the  large  feildis,  bonk  and  bus." 

Douglas:   Virgil,  235,  17. 
"  And  bowed  to  thehygh  bonk    ..." 
Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris);  The  Deluge,  379. 

*bon-ker,  s.  &  a.  [BUNKER.]  (Balfour:  Pract., 
p.  235.) 

bon-n^ge,  8.  [BONDAGE.]  (Scotch.) 
*b8n  -nail-lie,  *bon-nal-ly\  *bon-ail-Ie,  *b6n- 
al  ais,  «.  [Derived  from  Fr.  bon  allez.]  A  cup 
drank  with  a  friend,  when  one  is  about  to  part  with 
him,  as  expressive  of  one's  wishing  him  a  prosper- 
ous journey. 

"  Bonalais  drunk  rycht  gladly  in  a  morow  ; 
Syn  leiff  thai  tuk,  and  with  Sanct  Jhon  to  borow." 
Wallace,  ii.  45,  JUS.     (Jamieson.) 

*b6n-nar,  s.  [Low  Lat.  6onnarmm=a  certain 
measure  of  land ;  Fr.  bonnier  de  terre  (Du  Cange) ; 
bonna=a.  boundary  ;  a  limit.]  A  bond. 

"  And  took  three  rigs  o"  braw  land, 
And  put  myself  under  a  bonnar." 

Jamieson;  Popular  Ball.,  i.  312. 

bonne,  a.    [Fr.,  fern,  of  adj.  J>on=good.] 
bonne-bouche    (pron.  bush),  s.     [Fr.  fcom.e  = 
good ;  and  6oucfce=mouth,  eating.]    A  tidbit, 
bonne-grace,  s.    [Fr.] 
Lit.:  Good  grace. 

"  And  scarce  had  he  bent)  to  the  Red-cross  his  head, 
'  Bonne  grace,  notre  Dame,'  he  unwittingly  said." 
Scott:  Fire  King 

bon  -net  (i),  *bon  -nette,  *bon  -et  (Eng.),  bon- 
net, *bon-at  (Scotch),  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  bonnet;  Prov. 
boneta ;  Sp.  &  Port,  bonete.  Originally,  about  A.  D. 
1300,  it  signified  a  stuff.  Skeat  thinks  that  it  may 
be  connected  with  Hindust.  bandt— woolen  cloth, 
broadcloth.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  head-dress  for  men  worn  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  hats.    It  is  what  is  now  called  a  cap. 
"  I  prithee  now,  my  son, 
Go  to  them,  with  this  bonnet  in  thy  hand." 

SHakesp..-  Coriolanus,  iii.  2. 

"  Next,  Camus,  reverend  sire,  went  footing  slow, 
His  mantle  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  sedge." 

Hilton:  Lycidas. 

2.  The  head-dress  of  boys  and  of  some  men  of 
humbler  rank  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

"...  all  the  hills  round  Dunkeld  were  alive  with 
bonnets  and  plaids." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

If  (1)  To  fill  one's  bonnet:  To  be  equal  to  one  in 
any  respect. 

"  May  every  archer  strive  to  fill 

IHs  bonnet,  and  observe 
The  pattern  he  has  set  with  skill, 
And  praise  like  him  deserve." 
Poems  OH  the  Company  of  Archers,  p.  33. 

(2)  To  rive  the  bonnet  of  another:  To  excel  him  in 
whatever  respect. 

3.  A  head-dress  for  women :  the  portion  covering 
the  back  of  the  head  cylindrical  or    hat-shaped, 
that  in  front  expanding  into  a  funnel-like  projec- 
tion. 

II.  Technically: 
1.  Scripture : 

(1)  The  "bonnets"  mentioned  in  Exodus  xxix.  9; 
Leviticus  via.  13,  &c.,  Heb.  migbaah,  are  the  round 
miters  of  ordinary  Jewish 

priests,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Heb.  mitzneph- 
eth,  or  head-dress  like 
half  an  egg  in  shape  worn 
by  the  high  priest. 

"And  Moses  brought 
Aaron's  sons,  and  put  coats 
upon  them,  and  girded  them 
with  girdles,  and  put  bonnets 
upon  them;  as  the  Lord  com-  Bonnet, 

uianded     Moses." — Leviticus  viii.  13. 

IT  The  same  word  is  translated  miter  in  Exodus 
xxviii.  4,  39,  &c.,  and  diadem  in  Ezekiel  xxi.  '26;  in 
the  last  passage  it  is  worn  by  a  king. 

(2)  Another  kind  of  head-dress.  Heb.  peer,  is  be- 
lieved by  Gesenius  to  have  been  shaped  like  a  tiara 
(Ezekiel  xxiv.  17,  23).     It   was    worn    by    priests 


(Exodus  xxxix.  28).  by  bridegrooms  (Isaiah  Ixi.  10)f 
and  married  men  (Ezekiel  xxiv.  17),  as  well  as  by 
women  (Isaiah  iii.  20). 

"The  bonnets,  and  the  ornaments  of  the  legs,  and  the 
head-bands,  and  the  tablets,  and  the  earrings." — Isaiah 
iii.  20. 

2.  Her.:  The  velvet  cap  within  a  coronet. 

3.  Fortif. :  A  portion  of  a  parapet  elevated  to  ft 
traverse  to  intercept  enfilade  fire. 

4.  Machinery: 

(1)  A  cast-iron  plate  covering  the  openings  in  the 
valveHchamber  of  a  pump,  and  removable  for  the 
examination  and  repair  of  the  valve  and  seat. 

(2)  A  metallic  canopy  or  projection,  as  of  a  fire- 
place or  chimney ;  a  cowl,  or  wind-cap ;  a  hood  for 
ventilation  ;  the  smoke-pipe  on  a  railway-car  roof, 
or  anything  similar. 

(3)  The  dome-shaped  wire  spark -arresting  cover 
of  a  locomotive  chimney. 

(4)  A  sliding  lid  for  a  hole  in  an  iron  pipe. 

B.  As  adjective :  Having  a  bonnet,  or  in  any  way 
pertaining  to  a  bonnet. 

bonnet  a  pretre,  *.    [French=a  priest's  cap.] 

Fortif.:  A  double  redan.    [REDAN.] 

bonnet-laird,  b  annet-  laird,  s.  A  laird  or  landed 
proprietor  accustomed  to  wear  a  bonnet  like  a  man 
of  the  humbler  classes;  in  other  words,  a  petty 
laird.  A  person  of  this  descriptionj  as  a  rulet  culti- 
vates his  own  fields  instead  of  letting  them  out  to 
tenant-farmers.  Ho  is  sometimes  called  a  cocfc- 
laird.  (Scotch.) 

"I  was  unwilling  to  say  a  word  about  it,  till  I  had 
secured  the  ground,  for  it  belonged  to  auld  Johnnie 
Howie,  a  bonnet-laird  here  hard  by,  and  many  a  commun- 
ing we  had  before  he  and  I  could  agree."—  Scott:  Anti- 
quary, ch.  iv. 

bonnet  limpet,  s. 
ZoQlogy: 

1.  The  English  name  of  Pileopsis.  a  genus  of  gas- 
teropodous  mollusks  belonging  to  the  family  Calyp- 
tneid«e.    They  are  so  called  from  their  resemblance 
to  a  4*  bonnet "  or  cap. 

2.  In  the  plural  : 

(1)  The  plural  of  the  above. 

(2)  The  designation  of  the  family  of  molluskf 
called  Calyptrseidee.    [CALYPTR^IDJE.] 

bonnet-pepper,  s. 

Bot. :  A  species  of  Capsicum,  the  fruits  of  which 
are  very  fleshy  and  have  a  depressed  form  like  a 
bonnet.  In  Jamaica  it  is  esteemed  more  than  any 
other  Capsicum.  [CAPSICUM,  PEPPEB.] 

bonnet-piece,  s.  [Eng.  bonnet,  and  piece.'}  A 
coin  resembling  a  bonnet  in  shape.  It  was  a  gold 
coin  from  the  mint  of  James  V.,  and  derived  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  the  king  was  represented 
upon  it  wearing  a  bonnet. 

"My  purse,  with  bonnet-pieces  store, 
To  him  will  swim  a  bowshot  o'er, 
And  loose  u  shallop  from  the  shore." 

Scott;  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  20. 

bonnet-pressing,  a.  Pressing  or  designed  to 
press  a  bonnet  while  the  latter  is  in  process  of  man* 
ufacture. 

Bonnet-pressing  machine :  A  machine  by  which 
bonnets  while  on  the  forming-block  are  presented 
to  the  flat  or  presser. 

bonnet-shaping,  a.  Shaping  or  designed  to 
shape  a  woman's  bonnet. 

Bonnet-shaping  machine:  A  machine  by  which  a 
partially-shaped  bonnet  is  pressed  down  upon  a 
facing-block  to  give  it  a  proper  shape.  One  die  haa 
the  exterior  and  the  other  the  interior  shape.  One  is 
usually  heated  to  dry  the  bonnet  and  make  it  rigid 
in  its  acquired  form-  The  principle  is  the  same  at 
in  the  hat-machine. 

b6n'-net  (2),  bon  -ette  (O.  pi.  bonettez),  s.  [Fr, 
bonnette.  same  meaning  as  def.  (q.  v.);  from  Fr» 
6onne(=bonnet  (q.  v.).] 

Naut. :  An  additional  part 
made  to  fasten  with  latch- 
ings  to  the  foot  of  the  sails 
of  small  vessels  with  one 
mast,  in  moderate  winds. 
It  is  exactly  similar  to  the 
foot  of  the  sail  it  is  intended 
for.  Such  additions  are 
commonly  one-third  of  the 
depth  of  the  sails  they  be- 
long to. 

"  Bet  Itonettez  one  b  rede,  bet 
Irede  hatches." 

Morte  Arthure,  3,656. 

ybon  -net,  r.  f.  &  i.    [From  bonnet,  s.  (1)  (q.  v.)-J 

A.  Trans.:  To  knock  a  man's  hat  over  his  eyes. 
(Chiefly  Scotch.) 

*B.  Intrang.:  To  take  off  the  "bonnet"  or  cap  ID 
courtesy  to  a  pt-rson,  to  a  group  of  people,  &c. 

"...  those  who  having  been  courteous  and  snppls 
to  the  people,  bonitetted,  without  any  farther  deed  to 
heave  them  at  all  into  their  estimation  and  report."  — 
Shakesp.:  Coriol.,  ii.  2. 


Bonnet. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -siou  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  slius.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  -  bel,      del. 


bonneted 

bon  -net-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BONNET,  t>.] 

A.  .-Is  pant  participle:  (Sec  the  verb.) 

B.  As    inirtiripial   adjective:    Wearing    at    tho 
Oioment,  or  accustomed  to  wear,  a  "bonnet  "orcap 

"  When  her  bonneted  chieftains  to  victory  crowd." 
Campbell    Lochiel's  Warning, 

*bSn  -ngUe,  s.    [BONNET.] 

bfin  -ney,  s.    [Etymology  doubtful.] 

Mining :  An  isolated  bed  of  ore. 

*b5n  -nle, «.    [BONNY.] 

*b8n'-nl  en,  v.    [BAN,rJ    (Layamon.) 

b8n-nl-lass,  *b6n'-nl-lasse,  *b8n'-I-lasse,  ». 
[0.  Eng.  6ont'e=bonny,  pretty ;  Fr.  bonne  (BOHHT- 
BELL);  and  O.  Eng.  or  Scotch  (ass=a  girl.]  A 
pretty  girl. 

"  Their  goynge  out  of  Britanye  was  to  be  come  honest 
Christen  mennys  wyues,  and  not  to  go  on  pylgryraage  to 
Rome,  and  so  become  byshoppes  bonilasses  or  prestos 
playeferes." — Bale:  English  VoUirles,  pt.  i. 
"As  the  bonilasse  passed  by, 
Hey,  ho,  bonilasse.'" 

Spenser:  Shep.  Col.,  yii. 

"  Homely  spoken  for  a  fair  maid  or  bonttilatae." — E.  K. 
on  Spenser's  Pastoral*. 

bSn'-nl-lJ1,  bon'-nl-lle,  adv.  [O.  Eng.  bonni(e)  ; 
•fy.] 

1.  Beautifully ;  tjnel"  •  l-«odsomely. 

"  But  may  ye  flourish  like  a  lily, 
Now  bonnllie!" 

Burns-  On  a  Scotch  Bard. 

2.  Gaily. 

3.  Plumply. 

bSn -nl-ness,  'bSn'-y'-ness,  «.  [Eng.  bonny; 
•ness.] 

1.  Beauty,  handsomeness. 

2.  Plumpness. 
8.  Gaiety. 

b8n'-nl-v8-cllll,  s.  [Gael,  bunebhuachail  (bh 
being  sounded  u).  Possibly  from  buana=a  hewer, 
and  buaice=&  wave.]  The  name  given  in  the  west- 
ern islands  of  Scotland  to  a  bird,  the  Great  Northern 
Diver  (Colymbus  glacialis) . 

"The  Bonnivochil,  so  called  by  the  natives,  and  by  the 
seamen  Bishop  and  Carrara,  as  big  as  a  goose,  having  a 
white  spot  on  the  breast,  and  the  rest  party-colored;  it 
seldom  flies,  but  is  exceedingly  quick  in  diving."— Martin: 
Western  Islands,  p.  79. 

fbBn'-ny'  (l),  tb8n-nle,  *bon-Ie  (Eng.),  b8n- 
nj,  *bon  -le,  *bSn-?,  *b8n'-jfe  (Scotch),  a.  [Gen- 
erally derived  from  Fr.  bon,  fern.  6cmne=good 
(BONNYBELL)  :  but  .Malm  suggests  comparison  also 
with  Gael.  &  Ir.  6am,  6aine=white,  bright,  fair, 
fair-haired.] 

1.  Lit.:  Beautiful;  pretty.     Used— 

(1)  Of  a  person. 

".  .  .  the  same  bonny  young  women  tripping  up  and 
down  in  the  same  (no,  not  the  same)  coquettish  bonnets." 
— De  Quincey:  Horl-s  (2d  ed.),  i.  96. 

"But,  Norman,  how  wilt  thon  provide 
A  shelter  for  thy  bonny  bride?" 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Iv.  S. 

(2)  Of  a  single  feature  of  the  human  countenance 
or  one  part  of  the  body. 

"We  say  that  Shore's  wife  hath  a  pretty  foot, 
A  cherry  lip,  a  bonny  eye,  a  passing  pleasing  tongne." 
Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  1. 

(3)  Of  one  of  the  inferior  animals,  or  anything 
else  deemed  beautiful. 

"  Even  of  the  bonny  beast  he  loved  so  well." 

Shakeip.:  Henri/  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  2. 
"  Far  from  the  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr." 

Burns:  Song,  ii. 

*[  Often  used  ironically. 

(1)  The   reverse    of   really   beautiful ;  beautiful 
only  as  one   speaks   of  a  "beautiful"  mess,  or  a 
"fine"  uproar. 

"  Ye'll  see  the  toun  intill  a  bonny  steer.*' 

Ross:  He\enore,  p.  90. 

(2)  Plump.    (Eng.  Colloquial.)     (Johnson.) 
II.  Figuratively: 

1   Gay,  merry,  frolicsome,  cheerful,  blithe. 
"  Then  sigh  not  so,  bat  let  them  go, 

And  be  you  blithe  and  bonny." 
Shakesp.:  Muclt  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  3.     (Sony.) 

2.  Precious,  valuable.    (Scotch.) 

"  And  a  bonny  gift  I'll  gie  to  thee." 

Border  Minstrelsy,  v.  65.     (Jamteson.) 

bonny-die,  bonny-dye,  s.  Beautiful  die.  A 
term  applied  to  money,  as  having  the  influence  of  a 
gewgaw  on  tho  eye. 

"  '  Weel,  weel,  gude  e'en  to  ye — ye  hae  seen  the  last  o' 
me,  and  o'  this  bonny-<lic,  too,'  said  Jenny,  holding 
between  her  finger  and  thumb  a  splendid  silver  dollar." — 
Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  I. 

bonny-wawlie,  s.  [Scotch  bonny,  and  wawd'e.] 
A  toy  ;  a  trinket.  (Scotch.) 
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fl)  Lit.:  A  daisy. 

(2)  Fig. :  Anything  beautiful. 

"  .  .  .  wi'  a'  the  pictures  und  black  velvet,  and  silver 
bon  ny.lcatclies  belonging  to  it,  .  .  ." — Scott :  Antiquary, 
ch.  nil. 

*bSn'-ny^  (2) ,  s.  &  a.  [Ir.  bainne,  featne=milk,  and 
clabcer—mud,  mire.]  Milk.  (Only  in  the  subjoined 
compound.) 

bonny-clabber,  *bonny-clabbore,  s.  Sour 
milk. 

"  We  scorn,  for  want  of  talk,  to  jabber, 

Of  parties  o'er  our  bonny-clabber.1'          Swift. 

"  The  healths  in  usquebaugh,  and  bonny-clabbort." 

Ford:  Perk.  H'arb.,  Hi.  2. 

•"  The  term  is  applied  to  the  thick  part  of  milk 
which  has  turned  or  become  sour;  called  also  sim- 
ply clabber. 

bSn'-n?  (3),  s.    [From  bonny,  a.  (7)] 

Mining:  A  round  or  compact  bed  of  ore  which 
communicates  with  no  vein. 

bSn  -njMjell,  bon'-I-bell,  s.  [Fr.  bonne,  f.  of 
bon,  adj.=good,  kind,  and  belle,  f.  of  beau,  or  bel, 
fern.  belle  =  beautiful  of  form,  feature,  Ac.]  A  pretty 
girl. 

"  I  saw  the  bouncing  bellibone  ; 
Hey,  ho,  bonibell  !" 
Spenser:  Shepheard's  Calendar,  VII. 

*b6-n6',  portion  of  a.  |  l.ai.  bono,  abl.  neut.  of 
feonu«=good.] 

Pro  bono  publico :  For  the  public  good,  for  gen- 
eral use  or  enjoyment. 

b8n'-6ch  (ch guttural),  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.] 
A  binding  to  tie  a  cow's  hind  legs  when  she  is  milk- 
ing. 

"  You  are  one  of  Cow  Meek's  breed,  you'll  stand  without 
a  bonoch." — &  Prov.,  Kelly,  p.  371. 

*b8n'-our,  s.    [From  Low  Lat.  bonnarium,  bonu- 
armm=land  defined  by  boundaries.]    A  bond  (t). 
'  Yestreen  I  was  wi'  his  Honour; 

I've  taon  three  rigs  of  bra*  land, 
And  hae  bound  mysel  under  a  bonour." 

Herd;  Coll.,  U.  190. 

*b8n  -schawe,  *b8n'-shawe,  s.  [FromO.  Eng. 
6on=bone,  and  A.  S.  sceor/a=itch  (?).] 

O.Med.:  A  disease,  sciatica. 

"  Bonschawf,  sekenesse  (bonshavje,  P.)  Tessedo,  scfasts." 
^Prompt.  Parv. 

bon?    dorf-f ite,   ».     [From  Bonsdorf,    the    dis- 
coverer. ] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  A  variety  of  Oosite.    (Brit.  Mui.  Cat.) 

2.  A  variety  of  Fahlunite  (Dona).    It  is  a  hydrous 
lolite,  from  Abo  in  Finland. 

bSn'-splell,  bSn'-spell,  s.  [Etymology  of  first 
syllable  doubtful.  Probably  not  Fr.  6on=good; 
rather  Sw.6ojide(y=village,  orho«din.o=habitation, 
abode; or  Dut.  bons=thump.  The  second  syllable 
is  Sw.  spel;  Dan.  speil;  Dut.  speel;  Ger.  spie(=a 
play.]  A  match  at  any  game.  Specially — 

1.  A  match  at  archery. 

"...  that  so  many  Inglisch  men'sould  schott  againes 
thame  at  riveris,  buttis.  or  prick  bonnet.  The  king,  heir- 
ing  of  this  bonxpeill  of  his  mother,  was  weill  content." — 
Pitscottic:  Cron.,  p.  348. 

2.  A  match  at  curling  (q.  v.). 

*b8n-tS  ,  «.  [Fr.  bonte  =  goodness,  good-will.] 
What  is  useful  or  advantageous ;  a  benefit. 

"All  new  bonteis  now  appering  amang  ws  ar  cumrayn 
only  by  thy  industry."—  Bell...  Cron.,  bk.  ivii.,  ch.  4. 

bonte-bok,  s.  [Dut.  bonten= furred  (?),  and  bok= 
goat.  ] 

ZoOI.:  Gazella  Pygarga,  a  species  of  antelope 
found  in  South  Africa. 

bon  -tin,  s.    [Etymology  doubtful.] 

Fabric :  A  narrow  woolen  stuff. 

bSn'-tl-a,  s.  [Named  after  James  Bont,  or  Bon- 
tius,  a  Dutch  physician,  who  in  1658  published  a 
Natural  History  of  tho  East  Indies. ) 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Myoporaceae  (Myoporads).  Sontia  daphnoides  is 
an  ornamental  shrub  called  the  Barbadoes  Wild- 
olive. 

*bon -tiMras-nesse,  «.  [BOUNTEOCSNESSE.] 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

*b8n  -tf-vese,  a.    [BOUNTEOUS.] 

bon  -ure,    adv.     [Fr.    bonheur  —  luckily,    fortu- 
nately.]   Debonairly,  politely.  [BONAYRELYCHE.) 
"  Bere  the  boxumly  and  bonnre    .    .    ." 

William  ofPalerne,  332. 

bon  -us  (1),  a.  &  s.  [A  purely  Lat.  word,  bonus, 
-</.  -uiH,  adj.  =  good.  There  is  no  bonus,  s.,  in  Class. 
Lat.] 

A.  As  adjective :  Good.    [BONUS-HENRICUS.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Commerce,  Law,  Rankinfj,  rfr. :  An  extra  div- 
idend paid  to  the  Bhareboluera  <>f  a  joint-stock 
company,  or  to  those  interested  in  any  other  commer- 
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cial  undertaking,  when  tho  finances  ;iro  unwonted!) 
flourishing,  and  beyond  what  tlicy  would  otherwise 
receive  either  as  remuneration  or  profit. 

".  .  .  and  as  to  result  the  boruafs  paid  to  existing 
policy-holders  have  been  somewhat  small." — London. 
Times,  City  Article,  Feb.  22,  1877. 

2.  A  sum  of  money  paid  to  the  agent  of  a  com- 
pany or  to  a  master  of  a  vessel,  in  addition  to  his 
share  in  the  profits. 

3.  A  premium  given  for  a  loan,  a  charter,  or  any 
other  privilege. 

4.  Any  extra  compensation  paid  for  services  be- 
yond an  amount  agreed  upon. 

bonus-henrlCUS,  s.    [Lat.  =  Good  Henry-] 

Bot. :  A  name  for  a  plant,  the  Good  King  Henry, 
Chenopodium  Bonus  Henricus. 

b6n'-us  (2),  a.  [A  corruption  of  Sp.  buenox— 
good.] 

bonus   noches.     [A  corruption  of  Sp.  buenos= 
good,  and  noche«=mght.]    Good  night. 
"You  that  fish  for  dace  and  roches, 
Carpes  or  trenches,  bonus  noches." 
Lluellin:  .ten.  Mir.,  p.  53.    (Wits:  Recr.,  i.  13.  repr.) 

b8n  Wort.  s.  [A.  S.  bantrort;  6<in=bone,  and 
wort=vegetable,  plant.  Probably  called  from  its 
being  supposed  to  be  useful  in  cases  of  fractures  or 
diseases  of  the  bones.]  A  name  for  the  daisy,  Bcllis 
perennis.  (Archoeol.,  xxx.  404.)  (Britten  dk  Hol- 
land.) 

bSft  x-Ie,  s.  [Probably  Scandinavian.]  A  Shet- 
land name  for  a  gull,  the  Common  Skua,  Cataractes 
vulgaris. 

"Sea-birds  to  include  nuk.  bonxie,  cornish  chough 
.  .  ."— British  Act  for  the  Preservation  of  Sea-birds, 
passed  June  24,  1869. 

b8n  -f ,  a.    [Eng.  bon(e) ;  -#.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  Consisting  of  bones,  full  of  bones. 

"At  the  end  of  this  hole  is  a  membrane,  fastened  to- 
a  round  bony  limb,  and  stretched  like  the  head  of  a 
drum;  and  therefore  by  anatomists  called  tympanum." — 
Ray. 

2.  Figuratively: 

"  Creak'd  from  the  bony  lungs  of  death." 

Langhorne:  Fab.  11. 

II.  Technically: 

Bot. :  Close  and  hard  in  texture,  so  as  to  present 
a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  cutting  it,  but  with  the 
fragments  detached  brittle.  Example,  the  stone  of 
a  peach. 

bony-pikes,  s.  pi. 

Ichthyol.:  A  recent  fish-genus  Lepidosteus,  of 
great  interest  from  its  being  of  the  order  Ganoidei, 
of  which  nearly  all  the  species  are  extinct.  It 
belongs  to  the  sub-order  Holosteee,  and  the  family 
Lepidosteidfe  (o,  v.).  Among  other  peculiarities 
the  Bony-pikes  nave  tho  antique  pattern  of  hetero- 
cercal  tail  [HETEEOCEECAL],  so  common  in  tho  Old 
Red  Sandstone  period.  Theyinhabit  the  rivers  and 
lakes  of  temperate  and  tropical  America,  grow 
some  of  them  three  feet  in  length,  and  are  used  for 
food.  Called  also  gar  pikes. 

*b8n  -f ,  s.    [BUNNY.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

•bon-fe,  a.    [BONNY.]    (Scotch.) 

*bon  -y^ness,  s.    [BONNINESS.] 

bonze,  s.  [In  Port,  bonzo;  Fr.  bonze,  bonse.  Cor- 
rupted from  Japanese  hu8so=a  pious  man.]  The 
name  given  by  the  Portuguese  to  any  member  of  the 
Buddhist  priesthood  in  Japan.  Thence  the  name 
spread  to  the  priests  of  the  same  faith  in  China  and 
the  adjacent  regions. 

b6o,  interj.  [Lat.  6oo=to  cry  aloud.]  An  excla- 
mation to  startle,  surprise  or  frighten  cnildren. 

b6o'-by\  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  boubie=&  water-fowl;  Sp. 
6060=  a  booby,  a  pelican;  a  dunce,  an  idiot;  Russ. 
baba;  Chin,  poopi,  6ooM=the  lesser  gannet.  All 
these  are  swimming  birds.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Ornith.:  A  name  for  a  natatorial  bird,  the  So- 
land  (i.  e.,  Solent),  or  Channel-goose,  Sula  bassana. 
It  is  of  tho  family  Pelicanidse.    These  birils  are 
found,  as  their  specific  Latin  name  imports,  on  the 
Bass  Rock,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  Scotland.     They 
exist  also  in  other  places.    They  are  looked  on  as 
stupid  in  character.    [SOLAND-GOOSE,  SULA.] 

(2)  The  Brown  Gannet,  Sulafusca. 

(3)  Any  other  natatorial  birdof  similar  form  and 
stupidity. 

"We  found  on  St.  Paul's  only  two  kinds  of  birds— the 
booby  and  the  noddy.  The  former  is  a  species  of  gannet, 
and  the  latter  a  tern." — Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World 
(ed.  1870),  ch.  i.,  p.  10. 

2.  Fig.:  A  stupid  person,  a  fool,  one  destitute  of 
intellect. 

"  Then  let  the  boobies  stay  at  home." 

Coicper:  The  Yearly  Distress. 


ftte,    fat,    fare,     Amidst,     whSt,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     Here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p8t. 
Or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     son;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      as,     o>  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


booby-hatch 

B.  As  t'tiljcctii'c;  Of  an  intellect  so  oVMcicnt  ;i-  to 
suggest  the  dull  instincts  of  the  birds  described 
under  A.;  dull,  stupid. 

booby-hatch,  s. 

Xaut.:  The  covering  of  the  scuttle-way  or  small 
hatchway  which  leads  to  the  forecastle  or  forepeak 
of  small  sailing  vessels. 

booby-hut,  s. 

Vehicles:  A  sleigh  with  a  hooded  cover. 

booby-hutch,  s. 

Vehicles:  A  roughly  built  covered  carriage,  used 
in  some  parts  of  England  and  her  colonies. 

boo-bjMsh,  a.    Silly;  like  a  booby;  stupid. 

*bo09,  s.    [BoosE.]    (Prompt.  Part?.) 

*boo9e,  s.    [Boss.] 

Bood  -dha,  s.    [BUDDHA.] 

*bdod  -le  (leasel)  (l),s.  [Etym. doubtful.  Com- 
pare bo<{(lle=nn  old  Scotch  coin  (q.  v.).J  A  plant, 
Chrysanthemum  segetum,  L.  (Tusser.) 

bOOd'-le  (2),  «.  (1)  Originally  a  slang  term  for 
counterfeit  money,  since  then  enlarged  in  its  use  to 
include  all  kinds  of  money,  counterfeit  or  other- 
wise; (2)  the  money  obtained  fraudulently,  usually 
from  corporations  by  officials  or  private  individuals, 
for  a  purpose  or  service  which  is  not  legitimate 
and  about  which  secrecy  must  be  observed.  Notable 
instances  of  the  use  of  "  boodle"  were  in  the  Star- 
route  postal  frauds  in  Washington,  and  the  Credit 
Mobilier  scandal,  also  a  Washington  instance. 

b6o-It,«.    [BowET.] 

book,  *bpoke,  *boke,  *b6c  (Eng.\  beuk,  bulk, 
buke,  buk  (.SrofrA),  a.  &  a.  [A.  S.  b6c  -  a  book,  a 
volume,  a  writing,  an  index ;  Goth,  boka  »*  Icel.  6dfc; 
Sw.  bok;  Dan,  600;  But.  boek;  O.  S.  buok;  (N.  H.) 
Ger.  buch;  M.  H,  Ger.  buoch'  O.  H.  Ger.  pohha. 
From  A,  S.  boc^a  beech;  Ger.  buche  =  a  beech 
(BEECH},  because  Anglo-Saxon  and  German  books 
were  originally  made  of  bcochen  boards.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Of  things  material:  An  article  of  mannfact*- 
ure,  of  which  a  series  of  forms  have  existed  in 
bygone  ages,  but  which  at  present  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  sheets  of  printed  paper  stitched  together, 
pressed  and  covered  with  boards.  [BOOKBINDING.! 

^j  The  first  books  were  probably  of  various  ana 
diverse  types.  The  Koran  is  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten on  shoulder-blades  of  sheep.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
books  were  originally  written  on  pieces  of  beechen 
board.  Boards  of  otner  trees  were  doubtless  used 
in  other  countries,  as  was  the  inner  bark  of  trees. 
At  a  remote  period  of  antiquity  the  papyrus  [PAPY- 
RUS] displaced  its  rivals,  and  so  well  held  its  place 
as  to  have  given  rise  to  the  word  paper.  Parch- 
ment, called  from  Pergamos,wheroit  was  first  made, 
arose  about  B.  ('.200.  ("PARCHMENT.]  An  early  and 
persistent  form  of  book  was  a  roll  of  papyrus  or 
other  material.  Jeremiah's  book  was  such  a  roll 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  4, 14,  23).  The  charred  books  found  in 
Herculaneum  were  also  rolls.  This  form  of  book  is 
commemorated  in  the  common  word  volume,  which 
is  from  Lat.  volumen=a.  thing  rolled  or  wound  up. 
[VOLUME.]  When  books  were  transcribed  by  hand 
they  were  necessarily  very  expensive.  Plato  is  said 
to  have  given  about  $1,560  for  one,  Aristotle  about 
$'2,9UU  for  another ;  Alfred  the  Great,  about  the  year 
872,  an  estate  for  a  third  volume.  Printingcheapened 
books  to  an  incalculable  extent,  though  heavy 
prices  are  still  paid  for  rare  and  large  or  copiously- 
illustrated  works.  Thus  Machlin's  Bible,  illus- 
trated by  Tomkins,  was  valued  at  $2,625, , and  a 
superb  Bible,  in  fifty-four  large  folio  volumes,  with 
7,000  illustrations,  was  raffled  off  for  tickets  in 
the  agerefeato  amounting  to  $25,000.  A  collection  of 
books  is  called  a  library.  [LIBRARY.] 

"  Books !  Those  poor  bits  of  rag-paper  with  black  ink  on 
them." — Carlylei  Heroes,  Lecture  v. 

*T  It  is  not  needful  that  a  printed  work  shall  have 
many  pages  to  constitute  a  book  ;  in  nursery  litera- 
ture a  single  page  will  bo  enough. 
"  A  honk  f  to  please  us  nt  a  tender  age 
'Tis  called  a  book,  though  but  H  single  page)." 

Coirj't-r:  Tirocinium. 

^  So  far  as  known,  the  first  book  ever  written  in 
English  was  a  poem  —  "a  Paraphrase,"  as  it  is 
called— of  the  creation,  the  war  in  heaven,  ami  of 
the  fall  of  Satan,  about  thn  year  (157.  The  author 
was  Cffidmon,  a  convert  from  paganism  to  Chris- 
tianity. After  the  Norman  conquest  there  set-in  to 
ha\<'  been  no  books  written  in  English  until  the, 
reign  of  King  John,  which  began  in  1190.  During 
this  reign  Layamon,  a  priest  of  Worcestershire. 
wrote  a  remarkable  poem  of  32,250  lines,  called 
"Brut," 

(2}  Of  things  intellectual: 

let)  A  written  or  printed  literary  composition  con- 
tained in  a  roll,  or  collection  of  pages  in  boards,  as 
described  under  No.  1. 
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(6)  Any  writing  or  paper.  (In  the  subjoined  ex- 
ample it  moans  articles  of  agreement.) 

"  By  that  time  will  our  Itoak-,  T  think,  be  drawn." 

Sliakeap. ,  Henry  I V.,  Ft.  I.,  ill.  1. 

*(c)  Pre-eminently  the  Bible. 

"  I'  11  be  sworn  on  a  batik    .    .     ." 

Shakesp..-  Merry  int'es  of  HVurfsw,  i.  4. 

t(d)  An  account  book. 

(e)  A  division  of  a  treatise  on  any  subject.  Books 
in  this  sense  are  often  subdivided  into  chapters. 
Thus  in  the  content  s  of  J.  Stuart  Mill's  Logic,  2d  ed. 
(1846),  the  leading  divisions  and  subdivisions  are: 
Book  1.  Of  Names  and  Propositions.  (This  is 
divided  into  eight  chapters.)  Book  II.  Of  Reason- 
ing (six  chapters).  Book  III.  Of  Induction  (thirteen 
chapters). 

(/)  Whist:  The  first  six  tricks  taken  by  either 
party. 

(g)  Other  card-playing :  The  cards  remaining  in 
the  pack  after  all  the-players  have  received  their 
*'  hands.'1 

'-.  yi'j. :  Anything  presenting  a  more  or  less  close 
analogy  either  to  the  material  part  of  a  book  or  to  the 
writing  or  printing  which  it  contains.  Specially— 

*(1)  Heaven.  . 

"  Paraventure  in  thilke  larpe  bi»>kf. 
What  that  IB  cleped  the  heven,  i-write  waa." 

Chaucer:  Canterbury  Tales,  4,1110-11. 

(2)  (See  3,  Specia  I  phrases. ) 

3.  In  special  phrttses : 

(1)  A  book  of  remembrance  ivax  written.    Fig. : 
There  was  undying  remembrance.  (Malachi  iii.  16.) 

(2)  God's  book:  The  Bible. 

"Such  as  by  God's  book  are  adjudged  to  death." 

Shaken])..-  2  Henry  VI.,  ii.  3. 

(3)  In    tlte   books  of,  or    in    the   good   books   of: 
Remembered  for  something  of  a  favorable  or  pleas- 
ant character. 

"  I  was  so  much  in  his  books  that  at  his  decease  he  left 
me  his  lamp." — Addison. 

(4)  In  the  bad  books  of;  Remembered  for  some- 
thing for  which  offense  has  been  taken. 

(5)  The  book:  The  Bible. 

"  Some  herds,  weel  learn'd  upo'  the  baik." 

Burns;  To  Wm.  Simpson.     (Postscript.) 

(6)  The  book  of  life.    Fit). :  A  record  conceived  of 
as  existing  in  which  are  written  the  names  of  those 
who  shall  ultimately  obtain  eternal  life.     (Phil.  iv. 
3;  Rev.  iii.  5;  xiii.  S,  &c.) 

(7)  Without  book: 

(a)  Without  being  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
a  book  to  help  the  memory. 

"  Her  friend  Miss  Kitty  repeated,  without  book,  the  eipht 
best  lines  of  the  play." — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  xviii. 
(Note.) 

(ft)  Without  fortifying  the  assertion  by  the  aid  of 
books;  without  authority,  loosely,  inaccurately. 
(H)  To  bring  to  book;  To  call  to  account. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Mercantile  affairs  (pi.  Rooks) :  A  register  of 
financial   transactions,    as   of    debts,    assets,   &c. 
Merchants,  traders  and   other  persons    who   are 
desirous  of  understanding  their  affairs,  and  explain- 
ing them  when  necessary,  keep  :  1,  a  day-book ;  2,  a 
journal ;  3,  a  ledger ;  4,  a  letter-book ;  5,  an  invoice 
book ;  6,  a  cash-book ;  7.  a  bill-book ;  8,  a  bank-book, 
and 9,  a  check-book.    Commercial  books  are  kept 
by  single  or  by  double  entry.    [BOOKKEEPING.] 

2.  Eng.  Late.    Phir.  (the  books'):  All  the  volumes 
which  contain 'authentic  reports  of   decisions  in 
English  law  from  the  earliest  times  till  now.    [RE- 
PORTS.]    ( iriiarton.) 

3.  Oildiny:  A  package  of  gold-leaf  consisting  of 
twenty-five  leaves,  each  3lsx3  inches  square;  they 
are  inserted  between  leaves  of  soft  paper  rubbed 
with  red  chalk  to  prevent  adherence. 

B,  As  adjective:  In  any  way  pertaining,  relating 
to,  or  connected  with  a  book. 

1.  Gen.:  In  some  one  of  the  foregoing  senses. 

2.  Spec. :  Recorded  in  a  book ;  estimated  and  put 
on  record. 

"  But  for  present  uses  a  supplementary  table  giving1 
the  age,  original  cost,  repairs  cost,  with  date  of  repairs, 
and  present  'hook'  value  of  every  vessel  of  the  fleet  .  .  ." 
—London  Times,  December  2.  1875, 


book-scorpion 


formed  upon  the  book  before  the  cover  is  put  on. 
In  one  form  of  machine,  the  book  is  run  between 
rollers,  being  pressed  forward  by  a  rounded  strip 
which  rests  against  the  front  edge  and  determines 
the  form  thereof.    In  another  form,  the  book  is 
clamped  and  a  roller  passed  over  the  back  under 
groat  pressure.    Another  form  of  machine  is  for 
molding  the  back-covers  of  books  to  a  given  curva- 
ture, by  pressing  between  a  heated  cylinder  of  a 
given    radius   and   a   bed-plate   whoso    curvature 
corresponds  to  the  presser. 
book-binder,  s.    [BOOKBINDER.] 
book-bosomed,  a.    Having  a  book  in  the  bosom. 
"  As  the  corslet  off  he  took, 
The  Dwarf  espied  the  Mighty  Book  ! 
Much  he  marveled,  a  knight  of  pride 
Like  a  book-bosom' d  priest  should  ride." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iii.  8. 

book- canvasser,  ft.    One  who  goes  about  from 
door  to  door,  offering  books  for  sale  by  subscription, 
book-clamp,  s. 
Bookbinding; 

1.  A  vise  for  holding  a  book  while  being  worked. 
Adjustment  is  made  by  the  nuts  for  the  thickness  of 
the  book,  and  the  pressure  is  given  by  the  lever  and 
eccentric. 

2.  A  holder  for  school-books  while  carrying  them. 
The  cords  pass  through  the  upper  bar  and  down  to 
the  lower  bar ;  they  are  tightened  by  the  rotation  of 
the  handle.    (Knight.) 

book-crab,  s.    [BOOK-SCORPION.] 
*bOOk-craft,  «.    Learning. 

"Some  book-craft  you  have  and  are  pretty  well  spoken." 
Ben  Jonson;  Gipsies  Metam. 

book-debt,  *. 

Comm. :  A  debt  for  items  charged  to  the  debtor 
by  the  creditor  in  his  account-book, 
book-edge,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive :  The  edge  of  a  book. 

B.  As  adjective :  Designed  to  operate  on  the  edge 
of  a  book. 

Book-edge  lock:  A  lock  whereby  the  closed  sides 
of  the  book-cover  are  locked  shut. 

book-folding,  a.  Folding  or  designed  to  fold  a 
book. 

Book-folding  machine :  A  machine  for  folding 
sheets  tor  gathering,  sewing,  and  binding. 

book-holder,  s.  A  reading-desk  top,  or  other 
device,  for  holding  an  open  book  in  reading  posi- 
tion. 

*bOOk-hunger,  s.    A  craving  appetite  for  books. 

book-knowledge,  s.  Knowledge  derived  from 
books,  and  not  from  observation  and  reflection. 

book-learned,  booklearned,  a. 

1.  Of  persons:.  Learned,  as  far  as  books  are  con- 
cerned ;  with  knowledge  derived  from  books  rather 
than    from   personal   observation   and   reflection. 
(Often  with  more  or  less  contempt.) 

2.  Resulting  or  deriving  an  impulse  from  such 
learning. 

"Of  one,  who,  in  his  pimple  mind, 
May  boast  of  book-learned  taste  refined." 

Scott;  Marmion.    Introd.  to  Canto  I. 

book-learning,  booklearning,  s.  Learning 
derived  from  books.  (Often  used  with  more  or  less 
contempt.) 

bOOk-madness,  s.    Bibliomania. 

*book-man,  s.    [BOOKMAN.] 

book-monger,  s.  A  contemptuous  term  for  ono 
who  deals  in  books. 

book-muslin,  s. 

IVearinq:  A  fine,  transparent  muslin,  usually 
folded  in  book  form.  [BUKE-MUSLIN.] 

book-name,  s. 

Bot.  £  Zool.:    A  name  found  only   in   scientific 
hooks,  and  not  in  use  among  the  people  at  large. 
*bOOk-oath,  s.    An  oath  on  tho  Bible. 

"  I  put  thee  to  thy  Rook-ontk." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  II'.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  1. 

book-perfecting,  a.  Perfecting  or  designed  to 
perfect  anything. 


Book-perfecting  press  (printing);  A  press  which 
•j  Oftrioiw  compound:  Book -collect  ion.  (7V  o»/«-    prints  both  sides  of  a  sheet  without  intermediate 


book-account,  «.  An  account  or  register  of  debt 
or  credit  in  a  book. 

book-agent, s.  \U.  S.  Coll.']  A  misnomer  for  a 
book  peddler  or  canvasser. 

book-back,  s.  &  a. 

A.  At  substantive:  The  back  or  boards  of  a  book. 

B.  --Is  adjective;  Designed  to  operate  upon  the 
back  of  a  book. 

book-back  rounder,  s. 

Bookbhitlinri:  A  machine  which  acts  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  hammer  in  rounding  the  back  of  a  book 
after  cutting  the  edge  and  ends.  It  is  usually  per- 


manipulation.  Some  act  upon  tin1  respective  sides 
in  immed  in te  succession,  others  have  automatic  feed 
between  impressions.  (Knight.) 

book-plate,  s.  A  piece  of  paper  stamped  or 
engraved  with  a  name  or  device,  and  pasted  in  a 
book  to  show  the  ownership. 

book-post,  s.  Thn  regulations  under  which  books 
and  other  printed  matter  are  conveyed  by  post. 

book-scorpion,  s. 

Zool.:  Tho  name  given  to  Chelifer,  a  genus  of 
Arachnids  (Spiders)  found  in  old  books  and  in  dark 
places.  It  is  not  a  genuine  scorpion,  but  is  tho  typo 
of  the  family  CheliferidK',  sometimes  called  Pseudo- 
Boorpionidee. 


Will,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     9hin,     benph;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  -  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


book-sewing 


book-sowing,  o.  Sewing  or  designed  to  sew 
books. 

Book-setting  machine :  A  machine  for  sewing 
books,  (See  a  description  and  figure  of  one  iu 
Knight's  Diet.  Mechan.,  i.  333.) 

book-Stamp,  s.  The  stamp  or  die  wherewith 
the  title  of  a  oook  is  impressed  upon  tho  cover  or 
back. 

book- worm,  s.    [BOOKWORM.] 

bpok  (Eny.},  book,  beuk  (Scotch),  v.  t.  &  i.  [From 
book,  s.  (q.  v.ij 

I.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  put  down  in  a  book.    Used  specially  of 
arrangements  for  an  important  en**  tgement  requir- 
ing two  or  more  persons  to  meet  together  at  a  speci- 
fied place,  and  at  a  specified  hour  of  a  certain  day. 

(1)  Gen. :  Jn  the  foregoing  sense. 

"  He  matte  willful  murder  high  treason  ;  he  caused  the 
marchers  to  book  their  men,  for  whom  they  should  make 
answer." — Davies;  On  Ireland. 

*(2)  Spec.:  To  register  a  couple  in  the  session 
records,  in  order  to  the  proclamation  of  banns.  (O. 
Scotch.) 

11 ..  ,  his  brother  and  Betty  Bodle  were  to  be  book  it 
on  Saturday,  that  is,  their  names  recorded  for  the  publi- 
cation of  the  banns,  in  the  books  of  the  Kirk-Session."— 
The  Kntttil,  i.  232.  (Jamieson.) 

(3)  To  pay,  at  an  office  appointed  for  that  purpose 
[BOOKING-OFFICE],  for  the  transmission  by  rail,  &c., 
of  a  parcel  or  goods. 

2.  Fig.:  Unalterably  to  record  in  the  memory. 

"  JiooJc  both  my  willfulness  and  errors  down." 

Shakesp,.-  Sonnet  ffl. 

(a)  To  speak  b y  book :  To  speak  with  tho  certainty 
of  being  correct. 

(6)  To  know  one  by  the  book:  To  be  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  one's  life  and  char- 
acter, as  though  the  knowledge  were  acquired  by  a 
study  of  the  biography  of  the  subject. 

II.  Intrans.  To  book  to  a  place:  To  pay  for  and 
receive  a  ticket  entitling  one  to  ride  by  boat,  <fcc., 
to  a  certain  place. 

To  be  booked  for:  To  have  one's  course  marked 
out  or  determined  on.  "Here  I  sim  booked  for  three 
days  more  in  Paris."  (C.  Reade.) 

bpok -bind-Sr,  *bpok'-bynd-e"r,  s.  [Eug.  book; 
binder.] 

1.  Of  persons:  One  who  binds  books, 

2.  Of  things:  A  contrivance  of  the  nature  of  a 
temporary  cover,  for  holding  together  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  or  similar  articles. 

fbpOk -blnd-er-^,  s.  [Eng.  book;  bindery. ]  A 
place  for  binding  books. 

bpok'  blnd-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  book;  binding.]  The 
art  of  stitching  or  otherwise  fastening  together  and 
covering  the  sheets  of  paper  or  similar  material 
composing  a  book.  The  edge  of  a  modern  book  con- 
stituted by  the  margin  of  thepapercomposing  it  is 
called  the  binding-edge. 

If  When  books  were  literal  '*  volumes,"  or  rolls, 
the  way  of  u  binding"  them,  if  it  could  be  socalled. 
or  at  least  of  keeping  them  together,  was  to  unroll 
them  from  one  cylinder  and  roll  each  again,  as  it 
was  perused,  on  another.  When  books  became  sep- 
arate folios  the  first  method  of  dealing  with  them 
seems  to  have  been  the  tying  them  together  by  a 
string  passed  through  a  hole  at  the  margin  of  the 
pile.  This  is  still  done  in  the  south  of  India  and 
Ceylon  with  writings  on  talipot  or  other  palm  leaves. 
The  holding  together  of  folios  of  a  literary  man's 
manuscript  by  a  small  clasp  at  oneedge  is  an  essen- 
tially similar  device.  The  present  method  of  bind- 
ing seems  to  have  been  invented  by  or  under 
Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  or  his  son  Eumenes, 
about  200  B.  C.  The  oldest  bound  book  known — the 
binding  was  ornamental— is  the  volume  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert,  apout  A.  D.  650.  Ivory  was  used  for  book 
covers  in  the  eighth  century ;  oak  in  the  ninth.  The 
Book  of  Evangelists,  on  which  the  English  kings 
took  tneir_  coronation  oath,  was  bound  in  oak 
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bpok  -case,  s.  [Eng.  book;  case.]  A  caso  fur- 
nished with  shelves  for  holding  books. 

"...  that  celebrated  Treatise  on  Death  which,  dur- 
ing many  years,  stood  next  to  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man  in 
the  bookcases  of  serious  Arminiuns."— Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eny.t  eh.  xvii. 

bpoked,  pa.  par.  &a.    [BOOK,  i\] 
fbpok  -er-yS  s.    A  bookstore. 

..__    . .    [Eng.  book;  ful(l).]    Full  of  un- 

df 


boards,  A.  D.  1100.  Velvet,  silk,  hogskin  andleather 
were  used  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century ;  needle- 
work binding  began  in  1471;  vellum,  stamped  and 
ornamented,  about  15lO;loather  about  the  same 
date,  and  calf  in  15T>0.  Cloth  binding  superseded 
the  paper  known  as  "boards"  in  1823;  india-rubber 
backs  were  introduced  in  1841,  tortoise  shell  sides 
in  1856. 

The  chief  processes  of  bookbinding  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Folding  the  sheets ;  gathering  the  consecu- 
tive signatures ;  rolling  tho  packs  of  folded  sheets  • 
sewing,  after  saw-cutting  the  backs  for  the  cords; 
rounding  the  backs  and  gluing  them:  edge  cut- 
ting; binding,  securing  the  book  to  tho  sides ;  cover- 


i.  e.,  with  the  back  and  sides  leather;  or  half -bound, 
that  is,  with  tho  back  leather  and  the  sides  paper 
or  cloth. 

"About  three  months  after  his  engagement  with  De  la 
Roche,  Farad  ay  quitted  him  and  bnokb  hiding  together  " 
—  Tvw'all;  Pruj.  of  Science,  3d  ed.,  xii.  351. 


*bpok'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  book;  ful(l).]  Full  of  un 
digested  knowledge  derived  from  books. 

"The  bookfnl  blockhead,  ignorantly  read, 
With  loads  of  learned  lumber  in  his  head." 

Pope;  Essay  on  Criticism,  pt.  iii. ,.">:;. 

bpok -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [BoOK,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  .<4s  present  participle  and  participial 
adj'-rtict :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb. 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  making  into  a  book  or  anything  simi- 
lar.   III.  Agric.] 

2.  The  act  of  recording  in  a  book. 

If  The  booking:  The  act  of  recording  in  the  ses- 
sion-book previous  to  the  publication  of  banns  of 
marriage. 

"It  was  agreed  that  the  booking  should  take  place  on 
the  approaching  Saturday." — The  Entail,  p.  360.  (Ja»n'f- 

8OII.) 

II.  Agric. :  The  arrangement  of  tobacco-leaves  in 
symmetrical  piles,  the  stems  in  one  direction,  leaf 
upon  leaf,  forming  a  book. 

booking-office,  s.  (English.)  Equivalent  to  the 
American  *'  Ticket  office." 

Railway  and  other  traveling: 

( 1 )  An  office  iu  which  records  are  made,  in  a  book, 
of  baggage  temporarily  deposited,  a  ticket  or  brass 
tag  (called  a  "check* )  being  given  to  enable  the 
owner  to  reclaim  his  own. 

(2)  More  loosely:    An  office   at    which  tickets, 
entitling  a  passenger  to  ride  to  certain  places,  are 
obtainable,  even  though  his  name  is  not  booked. 

*bpok'-Ish,  a.    [Eng.  book;  -ish.] 
fl.  In  a  good  sense :  Learned. 

"  I'm  not  bookish,  yet  I  can  read  waiting-gentlewoman 
in  the  scape."—  Shakes}).:  Winter' it  Tale,  iii.  a. 

2.  Acquainted  with  books  but  woefully  deficient 
in  knowledge  of  men. 

"  Whose  bookish  rule  hath  pulled  fair  England  down." 
Shakesp.;  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  1. 

*bpOk  -Ish-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  bookish;  -ly.]  After 
the  manner  of  a  bookish  person. 

"While  she  [Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden]  was  more 
bookiahln  given,  she  had  it  in  her  thoughts  to  institute  an 
order  of  Parnassus."— Thurlow:  State-Papers,  ii.  104. 

*bpOk -Ish-neSS,  s.    [Eng.  bookish;  -ness."]    The 

Sropensity  to  study,  or  the  habit  of  studying  books. 
enerally  in  a  less  contemptuous  sense  than  book- 
ish (q,  v.). 

bpok  keep-er,  s.  [  Eug.  book;  keeper.]  One 
who,  as  accountant,  secretary,  or  clerk,  keeps 
books,  making  the  requisite  entries  in  them  day  by 
day. 

"  Here,  brother,  you  shall  be  the  bookkeeper; 
This  is  the  argument  of  that  they  shew." 

Kyd;  Spanish  Tragedy, 

bpok'-keep-Ing,  s.  [Eng.  book;  keeping.] 
1.  Arithm.  cfc  Comm.:  The  art  of  keeping  books 
iii  which  pecuniary  transactions  are  so  unremit- 
tingly and  so  accurately  entered  that  one  is  able  at 
any  time  to  ascertain  the  exact  state  of  his  financial 
affairs,  or  of  any  portion  of  them,  with  clearness 
and  expedition.  Tho  art,  in  a  certain  undevel- 
oped state,  must  have  existed  from  immemorial 
antiquity,  but  it  received  such  improvement  and 
impulse  at  Venice  as  to  make  that  comparatively 
modern  city  to  bo  considered  its  birthplace.  Tho 
first  known  writer  on  bookkeeping  was  Lucas  di 
Borgo,  who  published  a  treatise  on  the  subject  in 
Italian  in  1495.  It  is  generally  divided  into  book- 
keeping by  single  and  bookkeeping  by  double  entry. 
In  the  former  every  entry  is  single,  t.  e.,  is  placed  to 
the  debit  or  credit  of  a  single  account,  while  in  tho 
latter  it  is  double,  that  is,  it  has  both  a  debtor  and 
creditor  account.  In  other  words,  by  single  entry 
e^ch  transaction  is  entered  only  once  in  tho  lodger, 
and  by  double  entry  twice.  Bookkeeping  by  single 
entry  is  imperfect,  and  is  scarcely  fitted  even  for 
very  limited  establishments,  Bookkeeping  by 
double  entry  being  first  practiced  in  Venice,  Genoa, 
and  tho  adjacent  towns,  is  often  called  the  Italian 
method.  In  bookkeeping  by  double  entry  all  trans- 
actions inward  fall  under  four  heads:  cash, 
bills,  book-debts  and  stock.  There  are,  moreover, 
a  cash-book,  a  bill-book,  a  book  for  book-debts^ 
called  the  ledger— and  a  book  for  tho  record  of 
stock,  that  is,  stock  on  hand.  There  are  various 
other  books  in  a  largo  establishment.  In  smaller 
establishments  it  is  enough  to  have  a  cash-book,  a 
day-book,  a  journal  and  a  lodger.  It  is  in  tlio 
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ledger  that  tho  elaborate  classification  of  all  trans- 
act ions  is  entered.  The  ability  to  make  out  a 
balance-sheet  is  much  increased  by  the  simple  de- 
vice of  making  impersonal  entries,  that  is,  entering 
cash,  iron,  &c.,  as  if  they  wore  mercantile  traders, 
and  grouping  a  number  of  articles  together  under 
the  heading  sundries.  Then  there  are  accounts  of 
the  form  sundries  debtor  to  cash,  or  cash  debtor  to 
sundries.  If  a  merchant  have  purchased  iron,  what 
he  has  paid  for  it  is  debited  to  iron,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  meet  it  when  the  metal  is  disposed  of,  and 
so  with  every  other  expense  incurred  by  the  firm  for 
purposes  of  business.  [BILL-BOOK,  CASH-BOOK,  DA\- 
BOOK,  LEDGER.] 

2.  Sarcastically:  The  practice  of  not  returning 
books  which  one  has  borrowed.  (C'olloq.) 

*bpok'-land,  *bock'-land,  «.  &  a.    [BOCKLAND.] 

bpok'-less,  a.  [Eug. boot;  -lent*.]  Without  book. 
Used— 

(a)  Of  persons  : 

"...    Why  with  thecit, 
Or  bookies*  churl,  with  each  ignoble  name, 
Each  earthly  nature,  deign'st  thou  to  reside?" 

Shenstone:  Economy,  pt.  i. 

(6)  Of  things: 

"  Your  flight  from  out  your  bookless  wilds  would  seem 
As  arguing  love  of  knowledge  and  of  power." 

Tennyson;  The  Princess. 

bpok'-ma-kSr,  *.    [Eng.  book;  maker.] 

1.  A  betting  man,  one  who  keeps  a  book  in  which 
bets  are  entered. 

2.  Sometimes  applied  to  the  author,  compiler  or 
manufacturer  of  books. 

bpok  -mak-Ing,  s.    [Eng.  book;  making.] 

1.  The  art,  practice,    or   occupation  of  making 
books. 

"He  [Adam  Smith]  had  book-making  so  much  in  his 
thoughts,  and  was  so  chary  of  what  might  be  turned  to 
account  in  that  way,  that  he  once  said  to  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  that  he  made  it  a  rule,  when  in  company,  never 
to  talk  of  what  he  understood."— Bosicell;  Life  of  Johnson, 
iv.  24. 

2.  The  act,  practice,  or  occupation  of  noting  down 
bets  in  books. 

*bpok'-man,  s.  [Eng.  book;  man.]  A  man  whose 
occupation  is  the  study  of  books. 

"  This  civil  war  of  wits  were  much  better  used 
On  Navarre  and  his  bookmen :  for  here  'tis  abused." 
Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  ii.  1. 

fbpok  -mate,  s.  [Eng.  book;  mate.']  One  who  is 
mate  with  one  or  more  others  at  DOOKS  ;  a  school- 
fellow. 

"A  phantasime,  a  Monarcho,  and  one  that  makes  sport 
To  the  prince  and  his  bookmatea." 

Shakesp..-  Lore's  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  1. 

fbpok  -mmd-ed,  a.  [Eng.  book;  mfnded.]  Hav- 
ing a  mind  whicli  runs  much  upon  books,  loving 
books. 

tbpok  -mlnd-ed-ne'ss,  s.  [Eng.  bookminded; 
-HCSS.]  The  quality  of  having  a  mind  which  highly 
values  books  or  their  teachings. 

bpok  -sel-lSr,  s.  [Eng.  book;  seller.]  One  whose 
occupation  it  is  to  sell  oooks.  He  is  tho  medium 
between  the  publisher,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
individual  purchaser,  on  the  other.  Many  book- 
sellers have  commenced  by  selling  books  only  by 
retail,  then  they  have  ventured  on  publishing  one  or 
two,  and,  guiding  their  business  with  signal  ability, 
have  ultimately  developed  into  extensive  publishers. 
The  extensive  publishing  house  of  J.  B.  Lippincott 
&  Company,  or  Philadelphia,  is  one  of  the  notable 
American  instances  of  such  a  course. 

'* .  .  .  the  lad's  master  was  a  bookseller  and  book- 
binder."— Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  Jtii.  349. 

bpok'-sel-llng,  s.  [Eng.  book ;  selling.']  The  act 
or  occupation  or  selling  books.  It  is  at  present 
divided  into  several  sections — (1)  publishing,  (2) 
wholesale  bookselling.  (3)  retail  bookselling,  (4) 
trade  in  old  or  second-hand  books,  and  (5)  trade  in 
periodicals.  [PUBLISHING.] 

bpok'-sh5p,  s.  [Eng.  book;  and  s/top.]  A  shop 
where  books  are  sold. 

bpok  -slide,  s.  [Eng.  book;  slide.]  A  slide  which 
can  be  moved  laterally  so  as  to  roach  a  support  at  a 
second  end  without  losing  the  first  one.  It  is  theii 
available  as  a  shelf  for  books. 

bpok'-stall,  s.  [Eng,  book;  stall.]  A  stall  or 
temporary  wooden  table  or  shed  in  the  street,  rail- 
way stations,  &c.,  designed  to  accommodate  books 
offered  for  purchasers. 

bpok  -stand,  s.    [Eng.  book;  and  stand,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  A  stand  of  whatever  kind,  on  which  a  book  or 
books  may  rest. 

2.  A  bookstall.    [BOOKSTALL.] 

bpok'-stone,  s.    [BIBLIOLITE.] 
tbQOk'-stb're,  s.    [Eng.  book;  store.]    A  stoae  for 
selling  books. 
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-wdrm,  s.    [Eng.  book;  worm.} 

1.  Lit.:  Any  "worm"  or  insect  which  eats  holes 
in  books. 

"  My  lion,  like  a  moth  or  &oofcw>rm,  feeds  upon  nothing 
bur  paper,  and  I  shall  beg  of  them  to  diet  him  with  whole- 
some and  substantial  food."  —  Guardian. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(a)  Cue  always  poring  over  books.    (With  only 
slight  contempt.) 

"Among  those  venerable  galleries  and  solitary  scenes 
of  the  university,  I  wanted  but  a  black  gown  and  a  salary 
to  be  as  mere  a  bookworm  us  any  there.  "—Pope;  Letters. 

(b)  A  reader  who,  always  operating  upon  books, 
can  appreciate  little  or  nothing  about  them  but  the 
paper  on  which  they  are  printed  and  the  covers 
in  which  they  are  bound.      (As  a  rule  used  con- 
temptuously.) 

bdol(l),  s.    [BOWL  (1).] 

bdol  (2),  *.  &,  a.    [From  Ger.  bOgel=a  hoop  (?).] 

As    substantive:     Anything    hoop-shaped,     .s'/je- 

c  fully  — 
Of  a  key:   The  rounded  annular  part  of  a  key, 

by  means  of  which  it  is  turned  with  the  haml. 
bool  (3),  s.  &  a.    [BUHL.] 
bool-work,  s.    [BUHL-WORK.] 
*boolde,  a.    [BOLD.]    (Prompt.  Parr.) 
*bdold'-lf,    adv.      [O.   Eng.    boold,    and    -ly.] 

£  BOLDLY.]    (Romauntoftlie  Rose.) 
*boole,  s.    [BULL.]    (Prompt.  Parr.) 
bdo-ley.  8.    {lr.  buachail;   Gael.  buachaille=a 

cowherd.    From  6o=a  cow,  and  gille,  giolla=\wy. 

In  Wei.  bugal=bua.eiluor,  bugeilydd  =  &  shepherd,  a 

herdsman;  Arm.  huge  I,  bugul.]    An  Irish  nomad; 

one  who,  Tartar-like,  is  member  of  a  horde  continu- 

ally moving  from  place  to  place,  subsisting  mean- 

while on  the  milk  derived  from  the  cattle  which 

they  drive. 

"  All  the  Tartarian*,  and  the  people  about  the  Caspian 
Sea,  which  are  naturally  Scythians,  live  in  hordes  ;  being 
the  very  same  that  the  Irish  boolte*  are,  driving  their 
cattle  with  them,  and  feeding  only  on  their  milk  and 
white  meats."  —  Spettstr. 

boom,  *bom-men,  r.  *.  [From  Dut.  bommen=to 
sound  like  an  empty  barrel.  Compare  A.  S.  bpmian 
=to  sound  or  play  on  a  trumpet;  from  byme=& 
trumpet.  Boom  is  evidently  imitated  from  the 
souna.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  make  a  deep  hollow  sound,  as  — 
(1)  A  cannon. 

"  The  ball  beyond  their  bow 
Booms  harmless."  —  Ryron;  Corsair,  iii.  15. 

<2)  The  ocean. 
<3)  The  bittern. 

"  And  the  bittern  sound  his  drum, 
Booming  from  the  sedgy  shallow." 

Scott.-  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  31. 

2.  To  swell  with  a  certain  hollow  sound. 

"  Booming  o'er  his  head, 

The  billows  clos"d;  he's  numbered  with  the  dead." 

Yuitiiy. 

II.  Naut.  :  To  rush  with  noise. 

IT  To  come  booming.  Of  a  ship:  To  make  all  the 
sail  which  she  can,  in  which  case  she  makes  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  noise  in  cutting  through  the  water. 

boom  (1),  *.  [From  boom,  v.  (q.  v.)  In  Wei. 
jnomp=bympian=&  hollow  sound  (BUMP)  ;  btcmtm-r 
=a  murmur,  a  roar.]  A  deep  hollow  pound  like 
that  of  a  cannon,  the  ocean,  or  the  voice  of  the 
bittern 

"  Hark  !  'tis  the  boom  of  a  heavy  gun." 

Mackenzie:  Fair  Maid  of  Cabut. 

boom  (2)  (Eng.},  *bolme  (O.  Scotch},  s.  &  a. 
f  Dut.  boom  —  a  tree,  a  pole,  a  bar,  beam,  or  boom  ; 
Sw.  6om=a  bar;  Dan.  6om=a  bar  to  shut  a  passage, 
a  barricade,  a  turnpike,  a  boom  ;  Ger.  baum  =  (1)  a 
-tree,  (2)  a  beam,  (3)  a  bar,  a  boom.]  [BEAM.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Nautical: 

*1.  A  boom,  a  waterman's  pole.    (0*  Scotch.) 

2.  A  beacon  consisting  of   a  polo  with    bushes, 
baskets,  or  other  conspicuous  thing  at  the  top,  set 
up  in  a    river 

or  harbor,  and 
designed  to 
mark  whore 
the  channel  is 
sufficiently 
deep  to  admit 
the  passage  of 
vessels. 

3.  A    long 
pole  or    spar 
run  out  for 
the  support  of 
a  sail.    Spe~ 
•cially-  - 

(1)     A     spar 
for  extending  the  foot  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail. 


1.  Main  Boom.    2.  Studding-sail 
Boom. 


"The  boom  on  which  a  fore-and-aft  sail  is  stretched  is 
commonly  provided  with  jaws,  which  partially  encircle  the 
mast,  and  are  held  to  it  by  a  half-grommet  strung  with 
balls  of  hard  wood  to  avoid  friction."—  Kn ig ht;  Pract. 
Diet.  Mffhitn. 

(2)  A  spar  rigged  out  from  a  yard  to  extend  the 
foot  of  a  studding-sail. 

"The  fore  and  main  lower  yards,  and  the  fore  and  main 
topsail  yards  have  studding-sail  booms.  Each  is  -secured 
by  boom-irons  on  its  yard,  and  is  named  from  the  studding- 
sail  whose  foot  it  stretches.  The  heads  of  the  studding- 
sails  are  bent  to  studding-sail  yards,  which  are  slung 
from  the  studding-sail  booms  and  the  fore  and  main  top- 
gallant yard-arms.  The  stays  of  these  boom*  are  called 
guys.  The  ring-tailed  boom  is  rigged  out  like  a  studding- 
sail  bomn  at  the  end  of  the  spanker-boom."  —Knight: 
Pract.  Diet.  Mechan. 

(3)  Plur.  (the  Booms) :  The  space  on  tho    spar- 
deck,  between  the  foro  and  main  masts,  where  the 
boats  and  spare  spars  are  stowed. 

II.  Marine  Fortif .:  A  chain  or  lino  of  connected 
spars  stretched  across  a  river  or  channel  to  obstruct 
navigation,  or  detain  a  vessel  under  the  fire  of  a 
fort. 

"A  boom  across  the  river!  Why  have  we  not  cut  the 
boom  in  pieces?"—  Macaulay .-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

III.  Lumbering:  A  spar  or  line  of  floating  timbers 
stretched  across  a  river,  or  inclosing  an  area  of 
water,  to  keep  saw-logs    from  floating  down  the 
stream, 

B.  Aft  adjective:  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
a  boom, 

boom  (3),  s.  W.  S.  Colloq.]  A  sudden  rise  in  the 
market  value  of  real  estate,  stocks  or  commodities ; 
an  enthusiastic  popular  movement  in  favor  of  any 
person,  cause  or  thing;  as,  a  real  estate  6oom,  a 
political  boom  ;  a  boom  in  sugar. 

As  verb  transitive:  To  promote  the  cause  or 
interest  of  any  person  or  thing  with  great  enthusi- 
asm ;  as,  to  boom  town  lots,  or  boom  a  candidate 
for  Congress. 

boom-irons,  s. 

Naut. :  A  flat  iron  ring  on  the  yard,  through  which 
the  studding-sail  boom  travels  when  being  rigged 
out  or  in.  There  being  more  than  one  the  word  is 
often  in  the  plural.  One  boom-iron,  called  the  yard- 
arm  iron,  is  fixed  at  the  end  of  the  yard,  and  another 
iron,  called  the  quarter-iron,  is  placed  at  three- 
sixteenths  of  the  length  of  tho  yard  from  the  miter 
end. 

boom-jigger,  s. 

Naut.:  A  tackle  for  rigging  out  or  running  in  a 
topmast  studding-sail  boom. 

boom-sheet,  s. 

Naut.:  A  sheet  attached  to  a  boom. 

boom  -er-ang,  «.  [Native  Australian  word.]  A 
missile  weapon  invented  and  used  by  the  native 
Australians,  who  are  generally  deemed  the  lowest 
in  intelligence  of  any 
tribe  or  race  of  man- 
kind. It  is  a  curved 
stick,  round  on  one 
side  and  flat  on  tho 
other,  about  three  feet 
long,  two  inches  wide, 
and  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  thick.  It  is  Boomerang, 

grasped  atone  end  and 

thrown  sickle-wise,  either  upward  into  the  air,  or 
downward  so  as  to  strike  the  ground  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  thrower.  In  the  first  case  it  flies 
with  a  rotary  motion,  as  its  shapet  would  indicate, 
and  after  ascending  to  a  great  height  in  tho  air,  it 
suddenly  returns  in  an  elliptical  orbit  to  a  spot  near 
its  starting-point.  On  throwing  it  downward  to  tho 
ground,  it  rebounds  in  a  straight  line,  pursuing  a 
ricochet  motion  until  it  strikes  the  object  at  which 
it  is  thrown.  Tho  most  singular  curve  described  by 
it  is  when  it  is  projected  upward  at  an  angle  about 
45%  when  its  flight  is  always  backward,  and  the 
native  who  throws  it  stands  with  his  back  to  the 
object  he  intends  to  hit.  (Knight.) 

boom  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  *.    [Boost,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial 
adjective:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb. 

"  Forsook  by  thee,  in  vain  I  sought  thy  aid. 
When  booming  billows  closed  above  my  head." 

Pope. 

C.  As   substfintire :  Tho  act  of  emitting  a  deep 
hollow  sound  or  roar;  also  the  sound  thus  emitted, 

" .  .  .  the  d ;  -l  :i ii t  booming  of  cannon  wus  heard 
.  .  ."—Macautay.  nittt.  Kny.,  ch,  XX. 

boom  -kin,  s.    [BUMKIV  (,Ycm£.).] 

boon  (l)  (Eng.),  boon,  *bune,  *been  (Scotch),  s. 
[Gael.  &  Ir.  bunach  =  coarse,  low;  from  bun  —  a 
stump,  a  root ;  Vfel.bon  —  stem,  base,  or  stick.]  Tho 
refuse  from  dressed  flax.  Tho  internal  woody  por- 
tion or  pith  of  flax,  which  is  disorganized  by  retting, 
tho  biudiug  mucilage  being  softened  by  formenta- 


tion.  The  boon  is  partially  removed  in  grassing, 
and  together  with,  the  shives  is  completely  elim- 
inated from  the  hair  or  fiber  in  the  subsequent 
operations  of  braking  and  scutching. 

boon  (2),  *boone,  *bowne,  *bpne,  s.    [Icel.  bon= 
a  boon ;  Sw,  &  Dan.  ftfln  ;  A.  S.  ben=a  prayer.] 
*1.  A  prayer,  a  petition,  an  entreaty  to  God  or  man. 
"He  seyde,  '  Brother  Gamelyn,  aske  me  thy  boonc. 
And  loke  thou  me  blame  but  I  grauntesone.'  " 

Chaucer:  Canterbury  Tales,  153-4. 

2.  A  favor.  (With  the  sense  partly  derived  from 
French  bon=good,  advantage,  profit.)  (Skeat.) 
[ BOON,  a.] 

"  Vouchsafe  me,  for  my  meed,  but  one  fair  look ; 
A  smaller  boon  than  this  I  cannot  beg." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

*3.  A  service  done  by  a  tenant  to  his  lord. 

boon-dinner,  s.  The  dinner  given  on  the  harvest- 
field  to  a  band  of  reapers.  (Scotch.) 

"The  youths  and  maidens — gathering  round  a  small 
knoll  by  the  stream,  with  bare  head  and  obedient  hand, 
waited  a  serious  and  lengthened  blessing,  from  the  good- 
man,  of  the  boon-dinner." — Blacfaeood  Magazine,Ju\y,1S20, 
p.  375. 

*bdon  (3),  s.  The  same  as  BONE  (q.  v.).  (Prologue 
to  the  Knightes  Tale,  546.) 
*boon  (1),  a.    [BOUND.] 

fboqn  (2),  a.  [From  Fr.  bon  =  good.]  Kind, 
bountiful. 

"Satiate  at  length, 

And  heighten'd  as  with  wine,  jocund  and  boon, 
Thus  to  herself  she  pleasingly  began." 

Milton:  Paradise  Lost,  bk.  U. 

TT  Used  specially  in  the  phrase  a  boon  companion. 

"  To  one  of  his  toon  companions,  it  is  said,  he  tossed  a 
pardon  for  a  rich  traitor  across  the  table  during  a  revel." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.r  ch.  v. 

*bOonde,  pret.  of  v.    [BiXD.] 
*boond'-man,  s.    [BONDMAN.] 
*boone  (1),  s.    [BOON.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 
*bdone(2),s.  [BONE.]  (Wycliffe  (Purvey):  Matt. 
xxiii,  27.) 

boon  -er-m6fit,  a.  [Scotch  boonmost.  with  er, 
the  sign  of  the  comparative,  interpolated.]  Upper- 
most. [BOONMOST.  ] 

"Wi*  his  neb  buonermost." 

Jacobite  Relics,  i.  25. 

booiik.    s.      [  Imitated    from    tho    sound   of    its 

boom  (?).]    The  Little  Bittern,  Botaurus  minutus. 

boon  -most,  «.     [From  fcoon,  a  contracted  form 

of  boven  =  .\.  S.  bufun,  bufon  =  above ;    and  Eng. 

most.'}    Uppermost. 

"Th'  unchancy  coat,  that  boonmost  on  her  lay." 

Ross:  Helenore,  p.  60. 

boon  -si-late,  s.  A  mixture  of  silicate  of  soda 
and  bones  finely  ground ;  used  in  the  placo  of  hard- 
wood and  ivory  in  making  clocks,  canes,  &c. 

b6  -6pS,«.  [From  Cr.  fcou*,genit.  6oos=a  bullock, 
an  ox,  a  cow,  and  ops  or  op»=an  eye,  the  face.  Com- 
pare also  6odpts=ox-eyed.] 

IchthyoL:  A  genus  of  brilliant-colored  fishes 
belonging  to  the  family  Sparidee.  Most  of  them 
inhabit  the  Mediterranean. 

*bb'or(l),s.    [BOAK.] 

"  Ne  hound  for  hert,  or  wilde  boor,  or  deer." 

Chaucer:  Legende  of  Goode  Women;  Dido. 

boor  (2),  fbeuir,  s.  [Dut.fcoer=apeasant,acoun- 
tryman ;  A.  S.  ge-bur=a  dweller,  a  Imsbandman,  a 
farmer,  a  countryman,  a  boor  (Bosworth).  From 
Dut.  bouwen—to  build,  till,  or  plow;  A.  S.  buan=^to 
inhabit,  dwell,  cultivate,  or  till.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  cultivator  of  the  soil,  without  reference  fco 
the  question  whether  or  not  he  is  refined  in  hU 
manners. 

"'Twas  with  such  idle  eye 
As  nobles  cast  on  lowly  boor 
When,  toiling,  in  his  task  obscure, 
They  pass  him  careless  by." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Tales,  i.  16. 

2.  A  cultivator  of  the  soil,  with  the  imputation 
that  he  is  unrefined. 

"To  one  well-born,  th'  affront  is  worse  and  more, 
When  he's  abused  and  baffled  by  a  boor." 

Dryden. 

II.  fig.:  Any  unrefined  or  unmannerly  person, 
whether  he  cultivate  tho  soil  or  not.  (Trench.) 

"The  bare  sense  of  a  calamity  is  called  grumbling;  and 
if  a  man  does  but  make  a  face  upon  the  boor,  he  is  pres- 
ently a  malcontent."— L1  Estrange. 

*bbord  (Eng.) ,  bbord  (Scotch),  s.    [BOARD.] 

1.  Old  English: 

"  Byforne  him  atte  boord  deliciously.' 

Chaucer:  Canterbury  Tales,  10,393. 

2.  Scotch : 

"  When  thowet*  dissolve  the  snawy  hoord; 
An'  float  the  jinglin'  icy-boon/." 

Burns.-    Address  to  the  Deil, 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     c,ell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     tnin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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boot-tree 


*bborde  (l),s.    [BOARD.] 

"  Boorde.    Tabula,  inensa,  osser."— Prompt.  Parv. 
*boorde  (2),«.    [BouRD.J    (Prompt.  Parv.) 
*bocrde,  v.  t.    [BOARD,  v.]    To  accost.  (Spenser: 

Fairy  Queen,  II.  IT.  24.) 
*DOO  rde-knyfe,  *.     fO.  Eng.  6oorde=board,  and 

knyfe  =  knife.]    A  table-knife. 

''  Roorde kn yfe.    Mensacuta,     .     .     ." — Prompt.  Fa  IT. 

*boor-don,  v.  i.    [BOURDEN.] 
*boore,  «.    [BOAR.]    (Prompt.  Parv.') 
boor  -Ick,  s.    [BouRACK.] 

bdor-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  boor;  -i"«fc.]  Clownish, 
unmannerly,  rude,  uncultivated. 

"Therefore,  you  clown,  abandon— which  is,  in  the 
vulgar,  leave — the  society — which,  in  the  boorish,  is  com- 
pany— of  this  female."—  Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  v.  L 

boor -Ish-ly%   adv.     [Eng.   boorish;   -lu.']     In    a 
boorish  manner,  clownishly,  coarsely.  (Used  gener- 
ally of  the  manners,  rarely  of  the  person.) 
"  A  healthy  body  with  such  limbs  I'd  bear 
As  should  be  graceful,  well  proportion'd,  jast, 
And  neither  weak,  nor  boorishly  robust." 

Fenton:  Martial,  bk.  x.,  Ep.  47. 

b6pr  -Ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  boorish;  •ness.'}  The 
quality  of  being  boorish ;  coarseness  of  manners, 
or  rarely  of  the  person. 

fbdor-tree,  boor  -trie,  s.  &  a.   [BOURTREE.] 

•boos,  s.    [Boss.] 

boose,  bouse,  *bose,  *boos,  *booc,  s.  [A.  S. 
bosig,  boxih,  b6sg  =  a  stall,  manger,  crib;  Icel.  bos; 
Sw.b&s;  Dan.  baas=a  stall ;  Ger.  banse;  Moeso-Goth. 
bansts=&  barn.] 

1.  Gen. :  A  stall  for  a  cow  or  ox. 

2.  -Spec. :  The  upper  part  of  the  stall  where  the 
fodder  lies. 

*boo§e,  v.  i".    [Booze.] 
boos.  -Sr,  s.    [BOOZER.] 
*boos.-om,  s.    [BOSOM.] 

boost,  pret.ofv.  [Bus.]  Behooves,  must  needs. 
(Scotch.) 

"Or,  faith!  I  fear,  that  wi1  the  geese, 
I  shortly  boost  to  pasture." 

Burns:  A  Dream. 

•boost,  s.    [BOAST.]    (Romaunt  of  the  Rose.) 
boost,  8.    [BuisT.] 

boost,  v.  t.  To  lift  or  push,  from  behind,  one  who 
is  endeavoring  to  climb. 

*boos  -ton,  v.  i.    [BOAST,  t*.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 
*boo§ '-$,  a.    [BoozY.] 

boot  (i),  *boote,  *bote  (Eng.)t  bote,  bate 
(Scotch),  s.  [A.  S.  b6te,  bdtan  =  a  boot,  remedy, 
amends,  atonement,  offering  assistance,  compensa- 
tion, indemnity,  redress,  correction,  cure  (Bos- 
worth)  ;  Goth,  bota  =  boot,  advantage,  good;  Dut. 
ftoete=profit,  gain,  advantage;  boete  =  penitence, 
fine,  mulct ;  Sw.  6o/=remedy,  cure,  penance;  Dan. 
bod  =  penitence ;  Dan.  bytte  =  barter,  exchange, 
truck;  O.  Sax.  buota;  (X.  H.)  Ger.  bitsze  =  atone- 
ment, expiation;  O.  H.  Ger.  puoz,  puoza.]  [BOOT, 
v.,  1-] 
*1.  Help,  cure,  relief. 

"Ich  haue  bote  of  mi  bale." 

Wiltiam  of  Palerne,  627. 
"  God  send  every  trewe  man  boote  of  his  bale." 

Chaucer:  Canterbury  Tales,  13,409. 

2.  Anything  given  in  addition  to  what  is  stipu- 
lated ;  something  given  to  make  a  better  bargain ; 
a  balance  of  value  in  barter. 

"I'll  give  yoa  boot,  I'll  give  yon  three  for  one." 

Shakenp..-  Troilua  and  Cretsida,  iv.  5. 
"  K.  Rich.    Norfolk,   throw  down,  we  bid;  there   is  no 
boot."— Shakesp.:  King  Richard  II.,  i.  1. 

3.  Profit,  gain,  advantage. 

"  Give  him  no  breath,  but  now 
Make  boot  of  his  distraction.'* 

Shakesp.;  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  L 

*4.  Booty,  of  which  it  seems  to  be  a  contraction. 
"  And  thou  that  art  his  mate  make  bunt  of  this." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.t  iv.  1. 

If  (1)  Grace  to  boot:  God  be  gracious  to  us. 
(Shakesp.:  Wint.  Tale,  i.  2.) 

(2)  Saint  George  to  boot:  St.  George  be  our  help. 
(Shakesp. :  Richard  ITT.,  v.  3.) 

(3)  To  boot:  In  addition  to,  besides;  over  and 
above  what  is  bargained  for. 

"  Canst  thou,  O  partial  sleep,  Rive  thy  repose 
To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  rude, 
And  in  the  calmest  and  most  stillest  night, 
With  nil  appliances  and  means  to  boot, 
Deny  it  to  a  king  ?" 

Shakesp.:  2  Henry  TV.,  iii.  1. 

(4)  To  the  boot.    (Scotch.)    The  same  as  to  boot 
(Eng.). 

"  .    .    .  »a  panegyric  upon  Alice,  who,  he  said,  was  both 

canny  and  fendy  ;  and  was,  to  the  boot  of  all  that,  the  best 
dancer  of  a  strathspey  in  the  whole  strath." — Scott:  H'ar- 
trlty,  ch.  xviii. 


boot  <2i.  *boote,  *bote.  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  botte=& 
boot,  a  bunch,  a  bundle,  a  heap,  a  barrel,  butt,  Ac. ; 
Prov.,  Sp.  &  Port.  bota  =  a  leather  lx>ttlo,  a  butt, 
a  boot;  Ital.  botte=a  cask,  a  vessel,  boots  (BUTT). 
In  Gael.  bbt=^a,  boot;  Wei.  botos,  botosnn,  feofo8en= 
a  buskin,  a  boot,  but  probably  these  are  from  Eng- 
lish.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Of  an  article  of  dress  or  ichat  relates  to  it : 

(1)  Of  things:  One  of  a  pair  of  coverings  for  the 
lower  extremities  of  the  body,  differing  from  shoes 
in  reaching  a  greater  or  lesser  distance  above  the 
ankle. 

"  Shew'd  him  his  room,  where  hemust  lodge  that  night, 
i'ul  r^  off  his  boots,  and  took  away  the  light." 

Milton;  On  the  University  Carrier. 

?[  A  knight  of  the  boot:  A  sarcastic  appellation 
for  a  sporting  gentleman  of  position  in  rural  soci- 
ety, but  unrefined,  who  goes  out  booted  to  hunt 
and,  still  booted,  enters  the  drawing-room  after 
his  hard  ride. 

"  These  carpets  so  soft  to  the  foot, 
Caledonia  s  traffic  and  pride  t 
Oh  spare  them,  ye  knights  of  the  boot, 
Escaped  from  a  cross  country  ride  !" 

Cowper:  Gratitude. 

(2)  Of  persons  (pi.) :  One  whose  business  it  is  to 
black  tne  boots  of  the  guests  at  a  hotel. 

2.  Of   a    boot  like    instrument    of    torture :    An 
instrument  of  torture  used  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  with  the  view  of  extorting 
confessions  from  accused  persons. 

(a)  Generally  plural  (boots,  *booteft) : 

"  Lastly,  he  (Doctor  Fian,  alias  John  Cunningham)  was 
put  to  the  most  severe  and  cruell  paineinthe  world,  called 
the  bootes,  who  after  he  had  received  three  strokes,"  Ac. — 
"Then  was  he  with  all  convenient  speed,  by  command- 
ment, convaied  againe  to  the  torment  of  the  bootes,  wherein 
he  continued  a  long  time,  and  did  abide  so  many  blowes 
in  them  that  his  legges  were  crasht  and  beatin  together 
as  small  as  might  bee,  and  the  bones  and  flesh  so  bruised 
that  the  bloud  and  marrow  spouted  forth  in  great  abun- 
dance ;  whereby  they  were  made  unserviceable  forever." — 
Vetoes  from  Scotland,  declaring  the  damnable  Life  of  Doctor 
Fian,  1591. 

(6)  Sometimes  in  the  singular: 

".  .  .  those  fiery  Covenanters  who  had  long,  in  defiance 
of  sword  and  carbine,  boot  and  gibbet,  worshiped  their 
Maker  after  their  own  fashion  in  caverns  and  on  mountain 
tops." — Macaulay:  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Boots  and  shoes:   The  covering  for  the  feet  and 
lower  part  of  the  legs. 

2.  Coach-making: 

(1)  The  space  between  the   coachman  and  the 
coach. 

(2)  The  part  in  front  and  rear  of  a  coach  immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  where  the  receptacles  for  baggage 
exist. 

"T  Trench  quote?  an  example  from  Reynolds'  God's 
Revenge  against  Murther,  bk.  i.,  hist.  1,  to  show  that 
the  "  boot,  now  ordinarily  abandoned  to  servants 
and  other  persons  of  humble  rank,  was  formerly 
the  chosen  seat  of  the  more  dignified  passengers. 

(3)  The  receptacle  for  baggage,  &c.,  at  either  end 
of  a  coach. 

3.  Liquor  traffic:  A  leathern  case  in  which  to  put 
a  filled  bottle,  so  as  to  guard  against  accident  when 
corking  it. 

4.  Farriery :   Protection  for  the  feet  of  horses 
enveloping  the  foot  and  part  of  the  leg.    A  con- 
venient substitute   for   swaddling  or   bandaging. 
Such  boots  are  used  on  the  feet  of  horses  while 
standing  in  a  stable.    A  sort  fitting  more  closely 
are  employed  in  varicose  veins,  splint,  speedy  cut, 
strain,  and  other  diseases  of  horses'  legs  and  feet. 

B.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to,  or  in  any  way 
connected  with,  a  boot.    (See  the  compounds  sub- 
joined.) 

boot-calk,  s.  A  spur  for  the  boot-sole,  to  prevent 
the  wearer  from  slipping  on  ice.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country  such  an  appliance  is  called  a  boot- 
clamp,  or  simply  a  clamp. 

boot-channeling,  a.  Making  or  tending  to 
make  a  channel  iu  the  sole  of  boots. 

Boot-channeling  machine:  A  machine  for  making 
the  slit  in  a  sole  to  sink  the  sewing-thread  below 
the  surface.  It  consists  of  a  jack  on  which  the 
boot  is  held,  an  inclined  knife  gauged  in  dept  h.  and 
a  guide  which  causes  the  knife  to  make  its  incision 
at  an  equal  distance  from  the  sole-edge  all  round. 

boot-clamp,  s. 

1.  A  device  for  holding  a  boot  while  being  pewed. 
It  consists  of  a  pair  of  jaws,  between  whoso  edge 
the  leather  is  gripped,  and  which  arc  locked  to- 
gether by  a  cam,  or  by  a  cord  which  leads  to  a 
treadle. 

2.  [See  BOOT-CALK.] 

boot-crimp,  s.  [Probably  so  named  because 
formerly  the  leather  made  a  series  of  "crimps"  or 
folds  over  the  instep.]  A  tool  or  a  machine  for  piv- 
ing  the  shape  to  the  pieces  of  leather  designed  for 
boot  uppers. 


Boot-crimping  machine:  \  machine  in  which  the 
crimping  is  performed  in  succession  upon  a  number 
of  leather  pieces  cut  to  a  pattern. 

boot-edge,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive:  The  edge  of  a  boot. 

B.  As  adjective :  Anything  pertaining  to  or  oper- 
ating on  such  an  edge. 

Boot-edge  trinino  r :  \  machine  which  acts  in  con- 
nection with  a  guide  to  pare  smoothly  the  edges  of 
boot-soles.  It  is  a  machine  substitute  for  the  edge- 
plane. 

boot-grooving,  a.  Grooving,  or  designed  to 
groove,  a  boot. 

Boot-grooving  machine:  A  machine  for  making 
the  groove  in  a  shoe-sole  to  sink  the  sewing-threads 
below  the  surface.  A  channeling -machine. 

boot-heel,  s.&a. 

A.  As  8itbst<tntir<_' :  The  heel  of  a  boot. 

B.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  or  operating  upon 
the  heel  of  a  boot. 

Boot-heel  cutter :  A  machine  for  cutting  the  lifts 
for  making  boot-heels. 

boot-holder,  x.  A  jack  for  holding  a  boot  either 
in  the  process  of  manufacture  or  for  cleaning. 

boot-hook,  s.  A  device  for  drawing  on  boots  and 
shoes,  consisting  essentially  of  a  stout  wire  bent 
into  a  rectangularly  hooked  form  and  provided  with 
a  handle. 

boot-hose,  s.    Stockings  toserve  for  boots. 

"His  lacquey,  .  .  .  with  a  linen  stock  on  one  legandl 
a  kersey  boot-hose  on  the  other,  gartered  with  a  red  and 
blue  list."— Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

boot-Jack,  s.  A  board  with  a  crotch  to  engage  the 
heel  of  a  boot  while  the  boot  is  being  pulled  off. 

boot-lace,  s.   The  lace  of  a  boot. 

boot-last,  s.    The  same  as  boot-tree  (q.  v.). 

boot-lick,  s.    A  lickspittle;  a  toady. 

boot-making,  «.  Making  or  designed  to  be  used 
in  making  boots. 

Boot-making  machine:  A  machine  for  making 
boots. 

If  "  Machines  for  making  boots  are  adapted  for 
specific  parts  of  the  operation;  such  as  heel-ma- 
chines, which  include  cutters,  rauding,  heel-cutting* 
heel-trimming  and  heel-burnishing,  machines.  There- 
are  upper-machines,  which  include  crimping,  turn- 
ing, seam-rolling  and  trimming  machines;  sole- 
machines,  which  include  cutting,  channeling,  bur- 
nishing, find  pegging  machines;  lasting  machines* 
for  drawing  the  upper  portion  of  the  ooot  firmly 
on  to  the  last ;  pegging-machines,  pegging-jacks* 
for  holding  boots  wnileoeing  pegged ;  and  crimp- 
ing-machines,  for  stretching  ana  pressing  into  shape 
leather  for  uppers.  Besides  these  there  are  numer- 
ous hand-tools,  such  as  burnishers,  edge-planes,  and 
shaves,  pegging-aivis,  etc."  (Knight:  Pract.  Diet, 
Mechanics.} 

boot-pattern,  «.  A  templet  made  up  of  plates 
which  have  an  adjustment  on  one  another,  so  as  to- 
be  expanded  or  contracted  to  any  given  dimensions 
within  the  usual  limits  of  boot  sizes.  It  is  used  in 
marking  out  shapes  and  sizes  on  leather  ready  for 
the  cutter. 

boot- rack,  s.    A  rack  or  frame  to  hold  boots. 

boot-seam,  s.    The  seam  of  a  boot. 

Boot-seam  rubber :  A  burnishing  tool  for  flatten- 
ing down  the  seam  where  tho  thicknesses  of  leather 
are  sewed  together.  This  is  usually  a  hand-tool,, 
but  sometimes  is  a  machine  in  which  a  boot-leg, 
for  instance,  is  held  on  a  jack  while  the  rubber, 
either  a  roller  or  a  burnisher,  is  reciprocated  upon 
the  seam. 

boot-shank,  s.  A  a. 

1.  Assubst.:  The  shank  of  a  boot. 

2.  As  adj.:  Designed  to  operate  upon  the  shank 
of  a  boot. 

Boot-shank  machine:  A  tool  for  drawing  the- 
leather  of  the  upper  or  boot-leg  over  the  last  into 
the  hollow  of  the  shank. 

boot-stretcher,  s.  A  device  for  stretching  the- 
uppers  of  hoots  and  shoes.  The  common  form  is  a 
two-part  last,  divided  horizontally  and  having  a 
wedge,  or  a  wedge  and  screw,  to  expand  them  after 
insertion  in  the  boot. 

boot-topping,  «. 

Naut.:  The  operation  of  scraping  off  grass,  bar- 
nacles, &c.,  from  a  vessel's  bottom,  and  coating  it 
with  a  mixture  of  tallow,  sulphur  and  rosin. 

boot-tops,  s.  Tho  top  part  of  a  boot,  especially 
the  broad  band  of  bright-colored  leather  round  the 
upper  parts  of  top-boots. 

boot-tree,  K.  An  instrument  composed  of  two- 
wooden  blocks,  constituting  a  front  and  a  rear  por- 
tion, which  together  form  the  shape  of  the  leg  and 
foot,  and  which  aro  driven  apart  by  a  wedge  intro- 
duced between  them  to  stretch  tho  boot.  The  foot- 
piece  is  sometimes  detachable.  It  is  called  also  a 
boot-lust. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,    sire,     sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cfir,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  -  kw. 


boot-ventilator 
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bopeep 


bOOt-ventilatOr,  «.    A  device  in  a  hoot  or  shoo    ward.    If  the  "Great  Bear"  be  looked  on  as  that        boot-?,  *bOt-Ie,  «.      [In  Icel.  byti;   Sw.  byte  = 


through  some  part  of  the  said  outer  portion  above  wagoner. 

the  water-line.  ..  Now  less  fatigued,  on  this  ethereal  plain 

•boot  (3),  K.     [Bo\T  ]  Bootes  followshis  celestial  wain." 

"Boot.  '  Xaricula',  tcaplia,  slmba."-Prompt.  Parr.  Coaper^Trans.    Milton;    Elegy    V.,    The    Approach    of 

boot  (l),*boote,  *bote,  r.  t.  &.  i.  [From  Eng. boot,  «,a.i'h"'«,/w,«,..    *.,^tv,0 

s.,  or  from    A.  S.   hot.     [Boox.]    In    Moeso-Goth:  *boo»h,  'boothe    *bOthe,  s.     [In    Icel.  bud/i  =  a 

6ofj«M  =  to  boot,  advantage,  profit;   batan=to   be  booth,  a ishop;  Sw.  &Dan.  bod;  (N.  H.)  Ger.  bude, 

useful,  to  boot;  A.  S.  bftan=to  make  better,  to  im-  baude;  M.  H.  Ger.  (mode,  &«de;  Gael.6ufh=ashopa 

prove,  to  amend;  O.  S.  buotian;  Icel.  bastd;  Sw.  tent ;  lr.  both,  boith=a.  cottage,  a  hut.atent;  Wei. 


byta=to  change,  to  exchange,  to  truck,  to  shiff,  to 
divide,  to  share;  Dan.  bytte  =  to  change,  to  make 
exchange,  to  truck ;  Dut.  buiten=to  get  booty,  to 
pilfer;  L.  Ger.  bitten;  (N.  H.)  Ger.  beuten,  erbeuten 
=  to  make  booty  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  bttten,  beuten.] 

1.  Lit.:  That  which  is  seized  by  plunder  or  by 
violence.    Specially — 

(1)  That  which  is  taken  by  soldiers  in  war. 
"When  the  booty  had  been  secured,  the  prisoners  wer* 

i/.y,r,   L..  u,.,i.,v, ,   v.   u.  uxvitun,    itra.  «u»u,   t,w.     ;  -,-.  •  V  \     suffered  to  departon  foot."— 31<icattlau.-  Hist.  Ena.,  ch.  ill. 

f>flta  =  tofine,  to  pay  a  fine;  Dan.  6odeoude=to  rem-    birth,  bythod-a  hut,  a  booth,  a  cot;  Boh.  bauaa, 
Dut.  boeten=to  atone,  to  expiate,  to  mend;    buda;  Pol.  buda;  Russ.  budlea;  Lith. _buda;  Lett. 


edy 


eny;  uut.  ooeten=to  atone,  to  expiate,  to  menu;    "  "">  *«f  y""£i   "*"*"  "•    •"•>  "'«•"•  «""~j  "• 
(N.  H.)  Ger.  bvszen=(\)  to  repair,  to  amend;  (2)  to    buhda;  Mahratta   bad  =  a    tent,    wall,    mclosure 


atone;  M.  H.  Ger.  buezen;  O.  H.  Ger. peeozan.J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  heal,  cure,  relieve. 

"  He  was  botyd  of  mekylle  care." 

Sir  Eylamour,  187. 

2.  To  present  into  the  bargain. 

"  And  I  will  boot  thee  with  what  gift  beside 
Thy  modesty  can  beg." 

Shakexp:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  5. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  avail,   to    be  profitable,   to   bo 
attended  with  advantage,  to  be  of  use. 

"  And  what  I  want,  it  boots  not  to  complain." 

iihiilaap. :  Richard  II.,  iii.  4. 
"  What  boots  the  regal  circle  on  his  head. 
That  long  behind  he  trails  his  pompous  robe?" 

Pope:   Rttpe  of  the  Lock,  iii.  171. 
"  I  saw— but  little  boots  it  that  my  verse 
A  shadowy  visitation  should  rehearse." 

Wordsworth.-  Ode,  Jan  nary,  1816. 


Compare  also  Mahratta  and  Sansc.  bhavana=a. 
IIOUM-.  |  A  temporary  house  or  shed  built  of  boughs 
of  trees,  wood,  or  any  other  slight  materials. 

1.  Of  branches  of  trees. 

"...  saying,  Go  forth  unto  the  mount,  and  fetch 
olive  branches,  and  pine  branches,  and  myrtle  branches, 


(2)  That  which  a  thief  or  a  robber  carries  off  by 
fraud  or  by  violence. 

"They  succeeded  in  stopping  thirty  or  forty  coaches, 
and  rode  off  with  a  great  booty  in  guineas,  watches,  and 
jewelry."— Mocaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

II  It  is  rarely  use'd  in  the  plural. 
"Ant.  If  I  had  a  mind  to  be  honest,  I  see  Fortune  would 
not  suffer  me:  she  drops  booties   in  my  mouth.     I  am 


,  ,  ,  . 

and  palm  branches,  and  branches  of  thick  trees,  to  make    courted  now  with  a  double  occasion."— Shakesp. .   Winter1* 
booths,  as  it  is  written."— .VeAem.  viii.  15.  Tale<  lv-  *• 


2.  Of  boards,  spec.,  a  stall  or  tent  erected  at  a 
fair. 


2.  Fig.,  in  special  phrases: 
(a)  To  play'      '      ~      ' 


"...    the  clamors,  the  reproaches,  the  taunts,  the 
curses,  were  incessant;  and  it  was  well  if  no  booth  was 


.  „     To  play  dishonestly,  with  the 

intention  of  losing  a  game. 

curses,  were    ncessan;  an          was  we  no     oo  w"  understand  what  we  ought  to  do,  but  when  we  de- 

overturned  and  no  head  broken."—  Jlacaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,     liberate,  weplay  booty  against  ourselves  ;  our  conscience* 
ch.  xxi.  direct  us  one  way,  our  corruptions  hurry  us  another."— 

booth  -age    (afce  as  It).*.    [From   booth;   and 
suS.-aoc.i  STaxes  levied  on  booths.    (Wharton.)        J»  t& 

•boot  -hale,  *b6ote  -hale,  r.  t.  &  i.  [From.  Eng.        "Ihave  set  this  argnment  in  the  best  light,  that  the 
boot,    contraction    of    booty;     and    hale=to   draw    ladies  may  not  think  that  I  write  booty."  —  Dryden. 


Ja^Tnfon's'professed'Iim! 


boot  (2),  v.  i.    [From   boot  (2),  s.]    To  put   on    away.]    To  plunder.  y  Precise  meaning  of  booty :  Crabb  thus  distin- 

boots.  "  Whilst  the  one  part  of  their  army  went    n  foraging    guishes  between  booty,  spoit,  and  prey  :     *'  The  first 

_  "Boot,  boot,  master  Shallow:  I  know  the  young  king  is    and  bootehaling,  the  other  part  stayed  with  Martheisia  to    two  are  used  as  military  terms,  or  in  attacks  on  an 
Bick  for  me.    Let  us  take  any  man's  horses." — Shakesp.:    safeguard  the  country  of  Asia." — Stotce:  Memorable  Antiq-    enemy;  the  latter  in  cases  of  particular  violence 

aities.    Amazones.  The  soldier  gets  his  booty ;  thecombatanthisspotte; 

the  carnivorous  animal  his  prey.    Booty  respects 


Henry  1 1'.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  3. 

boot,  *bflt,  *boud,  *blt  (Scotch'),  *bud,  *bode 
(O.  Eng.].pret.  of  v.  [Bus.] 

Personal:  He  or  she  was  under  the  necessity  of. 
(0.  E>i</.  <t  Scotch.) 

1.  Old  English. 

"  Ne  bode  I  neuer  thence  go, 
Whiles  that  1  saw  hem  daunce  so." 

Rom.  Rose,  fol.  113,  b.  col.  1, 

"And  when  he  saw  him  bud  be  ded."  *bOOvh-yr,  «.  [From  O.  Eng.  bat,  6oo«=aboat(?).] 

2.  Scotch.  E""'         h°m" ''         <•*""*"<"'•  >       A  small  vessel  for  river  navigation. 

"  They  both  did  cry  to  him  above  "  Bootnyr.    Polonium,  Cath.  C.  F."— Prompt.  Pan. 

To  save  their  souls,  for  they  bond  die."  boot  -ICS    s      [BOOTY  1 

Minstrelsy  Border,  iii.  140. 

•boot -catcher,  'boot-catcher,  s.    [Eng.  boot;  boo  t-I-Mn,«.    [From  Eng.  boot;  i  connective; 

catcher.]    A  servant  at  an  inn,  whose  special  fnnc-  and  dimm.  suff.  -kin.] 

turns  were  to  pull  off  the  boots  of  travelers  and  1-  Of  articles  of  dress: 

clean  them.  (1)  Lit. :  A  little  boot. 

"The  smith,  the  Sadler's  journeyman,  the  cook  at  the  (2)  A  covering  for  the  leg  or  hand,  used  as  a  cure 

inn,  the  ostler,   and  the  bootcatc/ter,  ought  all,   by  your  for  the  gout. 

means,  to  partake  of  your  master's  generosity." — Swift:  «T^ 
IHn-cli'iii*  I«  Xerrantx. 


»b6ot -ha-ler,  s.  [Eng.  bootltal(e);  -er.}  A  robber  the  carnivorous  animal  his  prey.  Sooty  respects 
or  plunderer.  what  is  of  personal  service  to  the  captor ;  spoilt 

"My  own  father  laid  these  London  boothalers,  the  f^atever  serves  to  designate  his  triumph;  prey 
catch-poles,  in  ambush  to  set  upon  me." -Roaring  Girl,  O.  includes  whatever  gratifies  the  appetite  and  is  to  be 
PI.,  vi.  103.  consumed.  When  a  town  is  taken,  soldiers  are  too 

busy  in  the  work  of  destruction  and  mischief  to 

•boot  -ha  ling,    *boote  -ha-llng,  pr.  par.  &  8.    carry  away  much  booty;  in  every  battle  the  arms 
THALE.J  and  personal  property  of  the  slain  enemy  are  the 

lawful  spoils  of  the  victor ;  the  hawk  pounces  on  his 
prey,  and  carries  him  up  to  his  nest.  Greediness 
stimulates  to  take  booty;  ambition  produces  an 
eagerness  tut  spoils;  a  ferocious  appetite  impels  to 
a  search  for  prey."  (Crabb:  Eng.Syn.) 
*boo-ty-er,  s.  [BYOUTOTTH.] 

•boowe,    «.     [BOUGH.]     (Chaucer:    Canterbury 
Tales,  The  Kn.  Tale,  2,059.) 

bSoze,  *b6o§e,  *bouse,  r.  f.    [From  Dut.  Imizen 
(Mahn);    Ger.    busen,    batisen     I.Vahn),    bilchsen; 
from  fcacft8e=box.]    [Box.]    To  tipple,  to  drink  to 
lesire  no  more  of  my  bootikins  than  to  curtail  my  fits    excoss-     (Vulgar.) 
[of  the  gout]."— H.  H'aivoie.  booz  -er,  boos,  -er,  s.    [Eng.  booz(e);  -er.]    One 

2.  Of  an  instrument  of  torture:  An  instrument  of    who  tipples  or  drinks  to  excess. 
torture,  the  same  as  the  boot.    [BooT.]  b6oz  -Ing,  *b6os  -lng,pr.par.  &  a.    [BoozE.] 

"He  came  above  deck  and  said^  why  are  yon  so  discour-        "...    a  boozing  clown  who  had  scarcely  literature 


boot  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BooT.ti.] 

"A  booted  judge  shall  sit  to  try  his  cause, 
Not  by  the  statute,  but  by  martial  laws." 

Dryden. 

1[  Booted  and  spurred :  aged?  you  need  not  fear,  there  will  neither'thumbikin  nor    enough  to  entitle  him  to  the  benefit  of  ~cle~rgy."— "vucott" 

1.  Lit. :  Equipped  with  boots  and  spurs  previously     bootikin  come  here." — ll'ttlker:  Pedt-it,  p.  26.  lay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

•boot  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [Boor,  v.]  ^OOZing-ken,  s.    A  slang  term  for  a  drinking- 


to  riding  an  animal. 

"Dashing  along  at  the  top  of  his  speed, 
Booted  and  spurred  on  his  jaded  steed." 

Lonyfrlltnc.  The  Golden  Legend,  ii. 

2.  Fig.:  Completely  equipped  for  contemptuously 
domineering  over  and  driving  the  multitude. 

"He  l  Richard  Rumbold]  was  a  friend,  he  said,  to  lim- 
ited monarchy.  But  he  never  would  believe  that  Provi- 
dence had  sent  a  few  men  into  the  world  ready  booted  ntid 
ipurred  to  ride,  and  millions  ready  saddled  and  bridled 
to  be  ridden." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  v. 


•boo-tee  (l),  s. 

half  boot. 


[Eng.  boot;  dimin.  suff.  -ee.]   A       boot'-l 


'booting- corn,  *boting-corn,  s. 
O.  Law:  Rent  corn. 

•bOOt'-Ing,  s.    [BOOTY.]    Plunder,  booty. 
"  Til  tell  you  of  a  brave  booting 
That  befell  Robin  Hood." 

Robin  Hood.     (Kifsoii.) 

b8of-leg,  8.    [From  Eng.  boot;   leg.]     Leather 
el( 


, 
cut  for  the  leg  of  a  boot. 


-lease, 


[From 


shop. 

booz '-JP,  *bOOS.  -f,  •bou|-j,  a.  [From  booze, 
v.,  and  snft.  -y.]  A  little  intoxicated,  somewhat 
elevated  or  excited  with  liquor,  but  not  wholly 
under  its  influence. 

bo-peep',  *bo-peepe,  •bo  pepe  ,  «.  [From  60, 
an  unmeaning  word,  and  peep=look.  I 

1.  Lit. :  A  children's  game,  in  which  the  perform- 
ers look  out  from  behind  anything  and  then  draw 
back,  as  if  frightened  to  show  face  longer.  This  is 


boo-tee  (2), 
Dacca  muslin. 

bO-6  -tes,    s.     [From     Or.    bontes=n    plowman, 
6oofes=the  constellation  defined  below.] 


[Bengali  bootee.]    A  whitespotted    advantage;  profitless. 

"  Such  euil  is  not  alway  botelesse." 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  b.  i. 
"  Ah,  luckless  speech,  and  bootless  boast  \" 

<-otr,,er:  John  tlilpin. 

*[  It  is  sometimes  followed  by  the  infinitive. 
"  The  blood  of  ages,  bootless  to  secure, 
Beneath  an  Empire's  yoke,  a  stubborn  Isle." 

Thomson :  Liberty,  pt.  iv. 

boot  -less-ly0,  adt:    [Eng.  bootless;  -ly.] 

"  Good  nymph,  no  more  ;  why  dost  thou  botttlessly 
Stay  thus  tormenting  both  thyself  and  me?" 

Fanshawe:  Fast,  fid.,  p.  133. 

boot -less-ness,  s.     [Eng.  bootless ;  -»r«s.]     The 
state  of  being  without  profit,  success  or  advantage. 
boots,  s.  pi.    [Boor.]    Usedas  a  name  for  the. ser- 
Oneof  the  ancient  Northern  constella-    vant  in  hotels  whocleans  the  boots  of  guests,  etc. 


Bootes. 


as  Scotch  bokeik  and  keikbo  (q.  v.). 
2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  rush  out  of  a  hiding-place  in  battle  and 
then  retreat  again  promptly  in  fright.     Used—      ' 

(a)  Of  warr tors : 

"  Rivers, 

That  serve  instead  of  peaceful  barriers, 
To  part  the  engagements  of  their  warriors, 
Where  both  from  Hide  to  side  may  skip, 
And  only  encounter  at  bopeep." — Hitdibras. 
*(/>)  Of  the  devil: 

"  There  the  devil  plays  at  bopfcp,  puts  out  his  horns  to 
do  mischief,  then  shrinks  them  back  for  safety."— Dryden. 

(2)  To  appear  as  if  in  a  place  and  then  withdraw 
from  it,  leaving  spectators  deceived. 

"Tie  sayth  that  elles  we  make  the  angell   a  Iyer,  that 
sayde  he  is  not  here,  and  also  that  els  we  make  as  though 

paneix  from  the  earthe,  butonelyhyd 


. 

tions.    It  contains  the  splendid   star   Arcturus  (q,        "He  begun  life  as  a  boots,  he  will  probably  end  as  a    eel  fe  in  the  cloude,  and  played  fiopepe.and  taryed  beneath 
T.),  and  was  often  called  Arctophvlax=thc  bear-    peer."— Hood.  tOH."—SfrT.  Mart:  Works,  p.  841. 


bfiil,     b<5y;     pfiut,    j<Jwl;     cat, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion, 


fell,     chorus, 
-slon  =  shun; 


chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-tion,      -§lon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous, 


sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


bopyridae 

66  pjT  -i-dae  (yr  as  ir),  «.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat. 
imryrtu  (q.  v.).l 

ZooL:  A  family  of  Sedentary  Isopod  Crustaceans 
of  abnormal  type,  which  live  in  the  bronchial  cav- 
ity, or  attached  to  the  ventral  surface  of  shrimps  or 
similar  animals. 

b6-pyr  -us  (yras  ir),  s,    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
ZooL:  The  typical  genus  of  the  crustaceous  fam- 
Jly  Bopyrid»  (q.  v.). 

bS  -dUln,  s.    [Sp.] 

Weaving:  A  coarse  Spanish  baize. 

*bor(l),«.    [BORE.] 

*bbr(2),8.   [BOAS.] 

•bor  (3),  *.  [BowER.]  (Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems 
<ed.  Morris)  ;  Pearl,  964.) 

*bbr,  fret,  of  v.  [BEAR.]  (Story  of  Gen.  and 
Exmt.,425.) 

tbbr  -&-ble,  a.  [Eng.  bor(e)  ;  able.]  That  may 
be  bored. 

b8r  a'-9b.I-6,  s.  [Sp.  borracha=a  leathern  bot- 
tle; 6orrac/io=drunk.] 

*1.  A  bottle  or  cask. 

2.  A  drunkard. 

"How  you  stink  of  wine!  D'ye  think  my  niece  will  ever 
endure  such  a  borachio!  You're  an  absolute  borachtu."  — 
Conareve. 

bbr-a9'-Ic,  a.  [In  Fr.  boracigue,  from  Lat.  borax, 
genii.  boracis.]  The  same  as  BORIC  (q.  v.). 
boraclc  acid,  s. 

1.  Chem.:  An  acid,  now  called  BORIC  ACID  (q.v.). 

2.  Min.:  Sassolite  (Dana}.    Sassoline  (Brit.  Mus. 
Cat.).    [SASSOLITE.] 

biir-a-Clte,  «.  [In  Ger.  borazit;  Lat.  borax, 
geiiit.  boracis;  and  suff.  -He,  Min.  (q.  y.)] 

Min,:  An  isometric  tetrahedral  mineral;  hard- 
ness 4.5  when  massive,  but  7  in  crystals;  specific 
gravity,  2.9  ;  luster,  vitreous  ;  color,  white  or  gray- 
ish, yellowish  and  greenish.  It  varies  from  being 
eubtransparent  to  translucent.  It  is  pyroelectric. 
Composition:  Boron,  58.45-69.77;  magnesia,  23.80- 
31.39  ;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  0.32-1.59  ;  chloride  of  mag- 
nesia, 9.97-11.75  ;  and  water,  0-6.20.  Boracite  is  (1) 
ordinarily  either  crystallized  or  massive,  or  (2)  it  is 
iron-boracite.  Found  in  Germany,  France,  &c. 
<Dano.) 

b8r  -VCOUS,  a.  [From  Lat.  borax,  genit.  bora- 
civ  (q.  v.),  and  suff.  -ous.]  Consisting  in  part  of 
borax  ;  derived  from  borax. 

tb6r-age  (age  as  Ig)  (l),  s.  [A  corruption  of 
borax  (q.v.).] 

borage-grot,  s. 

Numis.  :  A  groat  or  fourpenny  piece  of  a  particu- 
lar description,  formerly  current  in  Scotland. 

"Item  the  auld  Englis  grot  sail  pass  for  zvid.,  the 

i-nye-i/rut  as  the  new  grot. 


b8r  -age  (age  as  Ig)  (-2),  s.  [In  Ger.  borago:  Dut. 
bernagie:  Fr.  bourrache;  Sp.  borraia;  Port,  borra- 
gem  ;  Ital.  borraggine  ;  Pol.  borak.]  [  BORAGO.] 

Bot.  :  The  English  name  of  the  genus  Borago. 
f  BORAGO.]  The  common  borage  is  an  exceedingly 
Bispid  plant,  with  large,  brilliant,  blue  flowers, 
faaving  their  stamens  exserted.  It  was  once  regarded 
as  a  cordial  ;  the  young  leaves  may  be  used  as  a 
fialad  or  potherb,  and  the  flowers  form  an  ingre- 
dient in  cool  tankards. 

bor  -age-w8rts  (age  aslg),  «.  pi.  [Eng.,  <fcc., 
borage,  and  suffix  -worts.] 

Bot.  :  The  English  name  of  the  botanical  order 
Boraginaceee  (q.  v.). 

b5r-ag-In  a  $e  -a,  s.  pi.  [Lat,  borago,  gen. 
boraginis,  and  -acece,  nom.  fern.  pi.  of  adj.  suffix 
-aceus.] 

Bot.  (Borageworts)  :  An  order  of  plants  placed  by 
Lindley  under  his  48th  or  Echeal  Alliance.  They  have 
monopetalous  corollas,  generally  with  five,  but 
sometimes  with  four,  divisions,  five  stamina,  a 
four-parted,  four-seeded  ovary,  producing,  when 
ripe,  four  nuts  distinct  from  each  other.  Leaves 
generally  very  rough.  While  the  five  stamina 
ally  them  to  Solanacew,  Convolvulace«e,  and  other 
allied  orders,  the  four  seeds  bring  them  near 
Labiate?.  They  are  natives  principally  of  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Six 
hundred  species  were  known  in  1847.  The  best 
known  species  of  this  order  are  Echium,  Pulmon- 
aria,  Lithospermum,  Mertensia,  Borago,  Sym- 
phytum,  Lycopsis,  Anchusa,  Myosotis,  Asperugo, 
Echinospermum,  and  Cynoglossum. 

b5r-a  gin  -e  Ous,  a.  [Lat.  borago,  genit.  bor- 
aginis,  and  Eng.  suff  .  -eous.]  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  the  Boraginacea?,  or  to  the  structure  by  which 
they  are  characterized. 

b8r-a  -g6,  s.  [Of  doubtful  etymology.  It  has 
been  brought  from  Latin  cor  =  the  heart,  altered 
into  bor,  and  ago,  to  bring,  meaning  the  bringer  of 
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heart  or  courage.  Again,  it  has  boon  derived  from 
Celtic  borrach  =  a  courageous  or  noble  person.  Or 
from  L.  Lat.  borra,  burra  =  rough  hair,  from  its 
roughness  (Skeat).]  [BORAGE.] 

Bot.  (Borage")  :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one 
of  the  order  Boraginaceee  (Borageworts).  It  has  a 
rotate  calyx,  its  throat  closed  with  five  teeth, 
exserted  stamina,  witli  bifid  filaments,  the  inner 
branch  bearing  the  anther. 

Bor  -ak,  s.    [See  ALBOKAK.] 

*bor'-a-mez,  s.   The  same  as  BAROMETZ  (q.  v.). 

bbr-as  -8&B,  s.  [From  Gr.  borassos  =  the  fruit  of 
a  palm-tree.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  palms,  constituting  the  type  of 
the  section  Borasseae.  It  contains  the  Borassug 
flabelliformis,  or  Fan-leaved  Borassus,  or  Palm; 
called  also  the  Palmyra  or  Brab-tree.  I  grows  in 
the  East  Indies,  rising  to  the  height  of  about  thirty 
feet.  It  delights  in  elevated  and  hilly  situations. 
The  fruit  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  child's 
head.  Wine  and  sugar  are  made  from  the  sap  of 
the  trunk. 

bor  -ate,  s.  [Eng.  bor(ic),  and  suff.  -ate  (Chem.).] 
[BOKIC  ACID.] 

bor  -ax.  s.  [In  Fr.  borax;  Sp.  borrax;  Ital.  bor- 
race;  Arab,  burag;  from  baraga=to  shine.] 

1.  Chem.:  Biborateof  sodium,  sodium  pyroborate, 
Na^BiO;.    It  is  found  native  in  Thibet,  California, 
and  Peru,  and  is  called  tincal  ;  it  is  also  obtained 
by  boiling  the  crude  Tuscan  boric  acid  with  half  its 
weight  of  NajCoa.    It  crystallizes  at  79'   in  octo- 
hedra,  NaaBiOj-SH^;  and  below  56°  in  monoclinic 
prisms,  NasBjO-.lOHaO.    When  heated  iu  the  air  it 
swells  up  and  loses  its  water,  forming  a  spongy  mass. 
The  aqueous  solution  of  borax  has  a  slight  alkaline 
reaction,  turning  yellow  turmeric  paper  brown. 

2.  Phar.:  Borax   acts  as  a  mild  alkali  on   the 
alimentary  canal   and   produces  diuresis;   it  has 
a  peculiar  local  sedative  action  on   the  mucous 
membranes,  and  is  used  as  a  gargle  in  aphthous 
conditions  of  the  tongue  and  throat,  and  in  cases  of 
mercurial  salivation.     It  is  an   antiseptic  of   no 
mean  value,  partaking  in  this  respect  of  the  nature 
of  BOBIC  ACID  (q.  v.). 

3.  Manuf.  :  Borax  is  used  in  the  process  of  solder- 
ing oxidizable  metals  ;  being  sprinkled  over  their 
surface  it  fuses  and  dissolves  the  oxide  which  would 
prevent  adhesion.    It  is  used  for  fixing  colors  on 
porcelain. 

"  Boras,  cernce,  ne  oille  of  tartre  noon." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  Prol.,  630. 

4.  Mineralogy:  A     monoclinic,     rather     brittle, 
sweetish  alkaline  mineral,  with  a  hardness  of  2-2*5, 
a  sp.  gr.  of  1*716,  a  vitreous,  resinous,  or  earthy 
luster,  a  grayish,  bluish,  or  greenish-white  color. 
Composition:    Boric  acid,  36*6;  soda,  16'2;  water, 
47'2.     It  has   been  called  tincal,  borate  of  soda, 
chrysocolla,   &c.     Found  first  in   a   salt  lake   in 
Thibet,  and  afterward  in  Ceylon,  California,  Can- 
ada, Peru,  &c. 

borax  beads,  s. 

Chem.:  "Beads  "made  of  borax.  They  are  used 
in  blowpipe  analysis  to  distinguish  the  oxides  of  the 
various  metals,  and  to  test  minerals.  A  piece  of 
platinum  wire  is  bent  to  form  a  small  loop  at  one 
end  ;  this  is  heated  to  redness  and  dipped  in  pow- 
dered borax.  The  adhering  borax  is  heated  in  the 
flame  to  drive  off  the  watery  it  then  forms  a  color- 
less transparent  bead.  A  minute  fragment  of  the 
substance  to  be  tested  is  placed  on  it,  and  it  is 
heated  in  the  blowpipe  flame  till  it  dissolves.  It 
gives  a  characteristic  color  in  the  reducing  and  in 
the  oxidizing  blowpipe  flame. 

Reducing  flame:  Colorless  —  Silicates  of  earth 
metals;  A12O3,  SnOj;  alkaline  earths,  earths,  lan- 
t  haniim,  and  cerium  oxides,  tantalic  acid,  manganic 
oxide,  didymium  oxide.  Yellow  to  broion—  Tungs- 
tic  acid,  titanic  acid,  molybdic  acid;  and  vanadic 
acid,  when  hot.  Red—  Suboxide  of  copper,  CU2O. 
Green  —  Fe2O:j,  uranic  oxide,  chromic  oxide;  and 
vanadic  acid  when  cold.  Gray—  Ag->O,  ZnO,  CdO, 
PbO,  Bi2O3,  Sb2O5,  tellurous  salts  and  NiO. 

Oxidizing  flame:  Colorless  bead—  Silicates,  alu- 
mina, stannic  oxide,  alkaline  earths;  AgaO,  Ta. 
Ninb,  Te,  salts;  titanic  acid,  tungstic  acid,  molyb- 
dic acid,  ZnO,  CdO,  PbO,  Bi2O;!,  Sb_>O>  Yellow  to 
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brown  —  FejOs,  uranium  oxide  ;  vanadic  oxide  when 
ot.    Red  —  FeoO.t,  cerium  oxide,  and  oxide  of  nickel 


ot.  e  —  eo.t,  cerum  oxe,  an  oxe  o  nce 
hen  cold.  Violet  —  Mn  salts,  didymium  oxide  ;  and 
a  mixture  of  CoO  and  NiO.  Blue  —  Cobalt  oxide 
(CoO),  copper  oxide  (CuO)  when  cold.  Green  — 
Chromium  oxide  (CroOs),  vanadic  acid  when  cold, 
CuO  when  hot;  and  Fe^Oa,  containing  CuO  or  CoO. 

bbr-bon'-I-a,  s.  [From  Gaston  do  Bourbon, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  son  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  a 
patron  of  botany.] 

Bot.:  A  papilionaceous  genus  of  plants  contain- 
ing about  thirteen  species,  all  from  South  Africa; 
yellow  flowers. 

bor'-bbr-fis,  s.  [From  Gr.  borboros—  slime,  mud, 
mire.] 


border 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  two-winged  flies  belonging  to 
the  family  Muscids*.  Tiie  species  are  small  insects, 
and  frequent  cucumber-frames,  dung-heaps,  and 
marshy  .<i>ot~. 

*bor  -bfir-y'gm,  *bor-b&r-?g  -mus,  s.  [In  Fr. 
borboryg  me  ;  from  Gr.  borborygmos=n  rumbling  in 
the  bowels;  borboryz<~r—to  have  a  rumbling  in  the 
bowels  ;  from  the  sound.  ] 

OldMed.:  A  rumbling  in  the  bowels.  (Glossog. 
Km:,  2d  ed.) 

bor  H}§r,  s.  [From  Eng.  bore,  v.]  An  instrument 
for  boring  holes  in  large  rocks  in  order  to  blow 
them  up.  (Stormonth.) 

"borch,  f.  t.    [BORROW.]    (Scotch.) 

*bOrCh,  8.      [BURROUGH.] 

*bbrd,  v.  t.    [BOARD,  t>.] 

*bbrd(l),8.    [BOARD.] 

*bbrd   (2),  s.    [From    Fr.    *ord=border.]    [Boa- 

DER.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  border. 

2.  Alining  :  A  lateral  passage  where  a  shaft  inter- 
sects a  seam  of  coal. 

IT  Monthis  hard.    [MONTHIS.] 
*bord(3),«.    [BOURD.] 
*bord  (4),  s.    [BCRDE.]    (Scotch.) 
bord  alexander,  s.    A  kind  of  cloth  made  at 
Alexandria.  (A  MS.  dated  about  1525.)    (Jamieson.) 
*bord  (5),  s.    [O.  Fries,  bord;  M.  H.  Ger.  buburh; 
O.  Fr.  behourd.]    A  joust,  a  tournament. 

"Ful  ofte  tyme  he  hadde  the&orrf  bygonne." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  Prol.,  52. 

bord  -age  (age  as  Ig),  «.  [In  Low  Lat.  borda- 
gium;  from  0.  Kng.  &  A.  S.  bord=&  board,  and 
Eng.,  Fr.,  &c.,  suff.  -age.] 

Naut.  :  A  ship's  side. 

•bord-elothe,  *borde-cloth,  *burd-cloth,  s. 
[O.  Eng.  bord=  board,  table;  and  cloth.]  A  table- 
cloth. 

"  Bordfclothe.    Mappa,  gausape."  —  Prompt.  Part*. 

*borde(l),«.  [BOARD.]  (Ear.  EH<I.  Allit.  Poems, 
ed.  Morris;  Cleanness,  470,  1,433,  &c.) 

*borde  (2),  s.  [BORDER.]  A  border.  (Sir  daw. 
and  the  Green  Knight,  610.) 

*borde(3),s.  [BOCRDE.]  Ajest(?).  (Sir  Gaw. 
and  the  Green  Knight,  1,954.) 

•bor  -del,  »bbr  -dele,  *bbr-dell,  *bbr-del  -16, 

*btlr-der-l5,  s.    [In.  Fr.  bordel  (Littre);  O.  Fr. 

bordell  (Kelham);  Prov.  bordel;  Sp.  burdel;  Ital. 

bordello.    From  O.  &  Mod.  Fr.  bordel,  in  the  sense 

of  a  hut;  dimin.  of  borde=a  hut  or  cabin  made  of 

boards;  Prov.  6orda=a  hut.]    [BOARD.]    A  brothel. 

"From  the  burdello  it  might  corneas  well: 

The  spittle:  or  pict-hatcn." 

B.  Jonson:  Every  Man  in  his  Humor,  i.  2. 
"  Making  even  his  own  house  a  stew,  a  bordel,  and  a 
sohool  of  lewdness,  to  instill  vice  into  the  unwary  ears  of 
his  poor  children."  —  South. 


»bbr'-dell-er,  »bbr-del-er,  *bbr  -d-n., 
bbr  -dell-utr  (Scotch),  s.  [O.  Eng.,  O.  Scotch,  &c., 
bordel=a  brothel,  and  suff.  -er.]  A  frequenter  of 
brothels. 

"He  had  nane  sa  familiar  to  hym,  as  fidlaris,  bordell- 
arix,  makerellis,  and  gestouris."—  Bellend.  .-  Crt>».,  bk.  v., 
ch.  i. 

•bbr-del-16,  s.    [BORDEL.] 

bor  -der,  *bbr  -doure,  *bbr'-dure,  s.  &  a.  [From 
Fr.  bordure  (Littre)  ;  from  Fr.  6ord«r=to  border,  to 
edge;  Low  Lat.  bordura=a  margin.  Compare  Sw. 
f>r<Md=brim,  margin,  brink  :  Dut.  6oord=border, 
edge,  brim,  .  .  .]  [BOARD.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language:  The  brim,  edge,  margin, 
or  boundary  line  of  anything.  Spec.  — 

1.  Of  earthenware,  a  looking-glass,  a  picture,  tic.  : 
The  brim,  the  margin,  the  frame,  or  anything  else 
surrounding  it. 

"They  have  looking-glasses  bordered  with  broad  bor- 
ders of  crystal,  and  great  counterfeit  precious  stones."  — 
Bacon. 

2.  Of  a  garment:  The  edge  or  hem,  sometimes 
ornamented  with  needlework,  or  at  least  of  a  diverse 
color  from  the  rest.    [BORDCRE,  1.] 

3.  Of  a  garden,  a  country,  a  lake,  <tc.:  Its  limit 
or  boundary. 

fl)  Of  a  garden:  The  raised  flower  or  other  bed 
surrounding  it. 

"All  with  a  border  of  rich  fruit-trees  crown'd." 

Waller:  On  St.  James'  Park. 

(2)  Of  a  country  :  Its  confine,  its  limit,  its  bound- 
ary line,  or  the  districts  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

"Slowly  and  with  difficulty  peace  was  established  on 
the  border."  —  Macaulau:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

(3)  Of  a  lake  :  Its  bank  or  margin. 

"  It  wjis  situated  on  the  borders  of  an  extensive  but 
shallow  lake,  .  .  .  "—  Dartcin:  Voyage  round  the  H'or/u 
(ed.  1870),  ch.  vi.,  p.  114. 


lite,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p6t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     work,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cOr,     rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     a?  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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bore 


^[  (1)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  bonier, 
edge,  rim  or  brim,  brink,  margin,  and  ccrye;  "Of 
these  terms,  border  is  the  least  definite  point,  edge 
themostso;  rim  and  brim  are  species  of  edge;  mar- 
gin and  verge  are  species  of  border,  A  border  in  a 
strip,  an  eu£€  is  a  line.  The  border  lies  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  from  the  edge ;  the  edge  is  the  exterior 
termination  of  the  surface  of  any  substance.  What- 
ever is  wide  [thick]  enough  to  admit  of  space  round 
its  circumference  may  have  a  border;  whatever  ta- 
pers to  a  narrow  extended  surf  ace  has  an  edge.  Many 
things  may  have  both  a  border  and  an  edge ;  of  this 
description  are  caps,  gowns,  carpets,  and  the  like; 
others  have  a  border  but  no  edge,  as  lands,  and  oth- 
ers have  an  edge  but  no  border,  as  a  knife  or  table. 
A  rim  is  the  edge  of  any  vessel ;  the  brim  is  the  ex- 
terior edge  of  a  cap ;  a  brink  is  the  edge  of  any 
precipice  or  deep  place;  a  margin  isthcfcorcterof  a 
book  or  a  piece  of  water ;  a  verge  is  the  extreme 
border  of  a  place." 

(2)  Border,  boundary,  frontier,  and  confines  are 
thus  discriminated :  iV These  terms  are  all  applied 
to  countries  or  tracts  of  land."  Thet*6order  is  the 
outer  edge  or  tract  of  land  that  runs  along  a  coun- 
try;  it  is  mostly  applied  to  countries  running  in  a 
line  with  each  other,  as  the  borders  of  England  and 
Scotland ;  the  boundary  is  that  which  bounds  or 
limits,  as  the  boundaries  of  countries  or  provinces ; 
the  frontier  is  that  which  lies  in  the  front  or  forms 
the  entrance  into  a  country,  as  the  frontiers  of  Ger- 
many or  the  front  iers  of  France ;  the  confines  are  tho 
parts  lying  contiguous  to  others,  as  the  confines  of 
different  states  or  provinces.  The  term  border  is 
employed  in  describing  those  parts  which  form  the 
borders,  as  to  dwell  on  the  borders  or  to  run  along 
the  borders.  The  term  boundary  is  used  in  speak- 
ing of  the  extent  or  limits  of  places;  it  belongs  to 
the  science  of  geography  to  describe  the  boundaries 
of  countries.  The  front  iers  are  mostly  spoken  of  in 
relation  to  military  matters,  as  to  pass  the  frontiers, 
to  fortify  frontier  towns,  to  guard  the  frontiers,  or 
in  respect  to  one's  passage  from  one  country  to  an- 
other, as  to  bo  stopped  at  the  frontiers.  The  term 
confines,  like  that  of  borders,  is  mostly  in  respect  to 
two  places;  the  border  is  mostly  a  line,  but  the  con- 
fines may  be  a  point ;  one  therefore  speaks  of  going 
along  the  borders,  but  meeting  on  the  confines." 
**  The  term  border  may  be  extended  in  its  appli- 
cation to  any  space,  and  boundary  to  any  limit. 
Confines  is  also  figuratively  applied  to  any  space 
included  within  the  confines,  as  the  confines  of  the 
grave ;  precinct  is  properly  any  place  which  is  encir- 
cled by  something  that  serves  as  a  girdle^  as  to  be 
within  the  precincts  of  a  court,  that  is,  within  the 
space  which,  belongs  to  or  is  under  the  control  of  a 
court."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Syn.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Milling:  The  hoop,  rim,  or  curb  around  a  bed- 
stone or  bedplate,  to  keep  the  meal  from  falling  off 
except  at  the  prescribed  gap.    Used  in  gunpowder 
mills  and  some  forms  of  grain-grinding  mills. 

2.  Printing: 

(1)  A  type  with  an  ornamental  face,  suitable  for 
forming  a  part  of  a  fancy  border. 

(2)  Ornamental  work  surrounding  the  text  of  a 
page. 

3.  Locksniithing :  The  rim  of  a  lock. 

4.  Weaving: 

(1)  That  part  of  the  cloth  containing  the  selvage. 

(2)  Plur.   (Borders) :  A   class  of   narrow  textile 
fabrics  designed  for  edgings  and  bindings,  such  as 
galloons  and  laces. 

5.  Her.:  Of  the  form  bordure  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  adjective:  In  any  way  connected  with  the 
borders.  [See  the  compounds.] 

"  With  some  old  Border  song,  or  catch." 

Wordsworth:  Fountain. 

*[  Compounds  of  obvious  signification :  Border- 
guard  (Lewis:  Ear.  Rom.  Hist.,  ch.  xii.,  pt.  ii.,  %  30. 
vol.  ii.,  144) ;  border-line,  border  line  (London  Times, 
March  28,  1877);  border-song,  border  song  [B.], 
border-stream  (Byron:  Lara,  ii.  13). 

border-ax,  $.  A  battle-ax  in  use  on  the  border 
land  between  England  and  Scotland. 

"A  boriter-ax  behind  was  slung." 

Scott;  Lay  of  the  Lout  Minstrel,  iv.  5. 

I  border-day ,  a.  The  day  or  era  when  the  borders 
were  in  their  glory,  that  is,  when  they  figured  in 
poetic  lays,  but  would  not  have  stood  well  in  agri- 
cultural statistical  returns  had  these  been  then  in 
existence. 

"Was  not  unfrequent,  nor  held  strange, 
In  the  old  Border-day.'* 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  La#t  .Minstrel,  v.  7. 

border-pile,  s. 

Hydraulic  Engineering :    An  exterior  pile    of    a 
coffer-dam,  Ac. 
tborder-pipe,  s. 

Jl/kJH'r :  A  pipe  designed  to  be  blown  in  border 
wars. 

"Through  the  dark  wood,  in  mingled  tone, 
Were  Border-pipes  and  bugles  blown." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Lout  Minstrel,  iv.  13. 


border-plane,  x. 

Joinery:  A  joiner's  edging-plane. 

border-stone,  s.    The   curbstone  of  a   well  or 

pavement. 

border-tide,  s.  A  particular  tide  or  season  in 
border  history. 

"  Demands  the  Ladye  of  Buccleuch, 
Why,  "gainst  the  truce  of  Border-ti-b-, 
In  hostile  guise  ye  dare  to  ride." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  19. 

bor  -de"r,  *bbr  -d5r-fn,  v.  i.  &  t.  [From  Eng. 
border,  s.  (q.  v.)  In  Fr.  border;  Sp.  bordar—to 
border,  to  edge.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Of  things  material :  To  confine  upon,  to  be  con- 
tiguous to,  to  have  the  edges  of  one  thing  in  close 
proximity  to  those  of  another.    (Followed  by  on  or 
upon.) 

"  It  bordereth  upon  the  province  of  Croatia,  .  .  ." — 
Knolles. 

2.  Of  things  immaterial :  To  approach  closely  to. 
"  All   wit  which  borders  upon  profaneness,    .    .    ." — 

Tiltotson. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  Of  a  garment,  etc.:  To  adorn  with  a  border 
ornamented  or  otherwise. 

2.  Of  a  country : 

(1)  Of  the  relation  of  one  place  to  another:   To 
reach,  to  touch,  to  confine  upon,  to  be  contiguous 
or  near  to. 

"...  those  parts  of  Arabia  which  border  the  sea 
called  the  Persian  Gulf.".— Raleigh. 

(2)  Of  the  relation  of  a  traveler  to  a  tract  of  coun- 
try:  To  keep  near  a  boundary  line. 

"  His  chief  difficulty  arose  from  not  knowing  where  to 
find  water. in  the  lower  country,  so  that  he  was  obliged 
to  keep  bordering  the  central  ranges."—  Darwin;  rot/age 
round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  xvi. 

*bor-dere,  s.    [BORDYOURE.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 
bor  -de"red,  *bor-dyrde,  pa.  par.  &  a. 

I.  Ordinary  Language:  (See  the  verb.) 

II.  Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  one  color  surrounded 
by  a  border  or  edging  of  another. 

bor'-der-er,  s.  [Eng.  border,  v. ;  and  suff.  -cr.] 
The  dweller  on  the  border  or  frontier  of  a  country. 

"National  enmities  have  always  been  fiercest  among 
borderers." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

bor  -dSr-Ifig,  s.  A  narrow  strip  of  wall-paper 
for  ornamenting  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  of  a 
room. 

bor  -der-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BORDER,  r.] 
"...    oft  on  the  bordering  deep." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  i. 

bor  -der§,  s.pl.    [BOEDER.] 

*bord-felawe,  s.  [O.  Eng.  fcord=board,  and/eJawe 
=  a  fellow,  companion.]  A  companion,  associate. 

"Thei  youen  to  him  bordfelawis  thretti." — Wycliffe: 
Judges  xiv.  11. 

bor  -dlte,  ».  [From  BordoS,  one  of  the  Faroe 
Islands;  and  suffix  -ite  (Jtfm.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Okenite  (q.v.).  It  is  milk- 
white,  fibrous  in  texture,  and  very  tough.  From 
Bordoe".  [See  etym.] 

*bbrd  -land,  «.  [Eng.  bord;  land.'}  Land  which 
a  lord  keeps  in  his  own  hand  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  "board,"  t.  e.,  of  his  table.  (Bracton,  Whar- 
ton,  etc.) 

*bord-less,  *bord-lees,  a.  [O.  Eng.  bord  = 
board,  table,  and  hence  food;  and  suffix  -less.] 
Foodless.  (Piers  Plowman.) 

*bbrd-15de,  s.  [Eng.  6ord=board;  and  lode= 
load.] 

Old  Scots  Law :  The  same  as  bordage. 

*bbrd-man,  s.  [O.  Eng.  6orrf=board;  and  Eng. 
MI  an.  ] 

Old  Lair:  \  tenant  of  bordland,  who  supplied 
las  lord  with  provisions.  [BORDLAND.] 

*bbrd-rag,  s.  [Contracted  from  bor<lra<ih><i 
(q.v.).]  A  border  raid,  a  "bordraging,"  ravaging 


II.  Heraldry:  The  border  of  an  escutcheon. 
occupies  one- 


It 


(q.v.).]    A  borde 
of  borderlands. 


*b'drd  -ra-glng,  s.    [O.  Eng.  bord  =  border,  and 
raging.]    A  border  raid,  a  "  bordrag." 
"Yet  oft  annoyd  with  sondry  bordragings, 
Of  neighbor  Scots,  and  forrein  Scatterlings." 

Sfn-nser;  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  63. 

*bbr  -dun,  8.    [From  Fr.  bourdon;  Ital.  bordone.] 
A  pilgrim's  staff. 

"  .     .     .     In  pilgrimes  wedes 
He  bar  a  bordnn  I-bounde  with  a  brod  lyste." 

Piers  Plow.:  Vis.,  vi.  7-8. 

bor  -diire,  s.    [Fr.  bordure.]    [BORDER.] 
I.  Ortl.Lancf.:  An  old  form  of  border  ^  s.  (q.v.) 
A  horn  or  border. 

".     .     .     hem  or  bordure  of  these  clothes,     .     .     ," 
Chaucer:  Boethius  (ed.  Morris),  p.  6,  line  50. 


Bordure. 


ry:  The 

nfth  of  a  shield.    It  has  various  signifi- 
cations. 

1.  It  may  be  the  mark  of  a 
younger  branch  of  a  family. 

2.  If  charged,  it  may  refer  to 
maternal  descent.    This  espe- 
cially obtains  in  ancient  ar- 
mory. 

3.  It  may  stand  for  "  border 
company,"  which   should   be 
composed   of  sixteen   pieces, 
and  may  imply  either  augmen- 
tation or,  in  recent  heraldry, 
illegitimacy. 

4.  It    may   bo   an    ordinary 
charge. 

?[  In  blazoning  coats  of  armor  the  borduro  iff 
placed  over  all  ordinaries  except  the  chief,  the  quar- 
ter, and  the  canton.  It  has  no  diminutive}  but  may 
at  times  bo  surmounted  by  another  of  half  its  width, 
When  a  bordure  is  bezante,  billette,  or  has  similar 
markings,  the  number  of  bezants  or  billets,  unless 
otherwise  mentioned,  is  always  eight.  (Cfloss*  of 
Her.) 

*bor-dyn,  *boor  -don,  *bour  -don,  v.  i.  [Boca- 
DOX.]  To  play,  joke.  (Prompt.  Part}.) 

*bor  -d?-oure,  *bor  -dere,  s.  [From  O.  Eng, 
bourdyn  (q.v.).] 

"Bordyoure,  or  pleyare  (bordere,  P.).  Lusor,  joculator." 

—  Prompt.  Parv. 

bore,  *bor  -I-en,  *bor-in,  *bor-yn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S, 
6orian=tobore:icel.  bora;  Sw.borrd;  Ban.  bore; 
Dut.  boren;  (N.H.)  Ger.  bohren;  O.  H.  Ger.  poranf 
poron;  Lat.  /oro  =  to  bore.  Skeat  suggests  also  a 
connection  with  Gr.  phar,  in  pharanx  —  a  ravine* 
&nd  pharynx=the  pharynx,  the  gullet,] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  perforate  or  make  a  hole  through  any- 
thing. 

(1)  To  perforate,  to  make  a  hole  through   any 
hard  substance  by  means  of  an  instrument  adapted 
for  the  purpose.     Used— 

(a)  Of  the  action  of  a  gimlet  drilling  holes  in 
wood,  or  an  analogous  but  more  powerful  instru- 
ment wrought  by  machinery  perforating  iron. 

"A  man  may  make  an  instrument  to  bore  a  hole^an 
inch  wide,  or  half  an  inch,  not  to  bore  a  hole  of  afoot."— 
Wilkins. 

"  Mulberries  will  be  fairer  if  you  bore  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  through,  and  thrust  into  the  places  bored  wedges  of 
some  hot  trees."  —  Bacon. 

(b)  Of  the  action  of  a  borer  perforating  the  strata 
of  tne  earth  in  search  of  coal  or  other  valuable 
minerals,  for  scientific  investigation  of  the  succes- 
sion of  strata,  or  for  any  purpose. 

"I'll  believe  as  noon 

This  whole  earth  may  be  bored,  and  that  the  moon 
May  through  the  center  creep." 

Shakesp..-  Mid.  NighCs  Dream,  Hi.  '2, 

(c)  Of  the  action  of  a  woodpecker's  bill,  the  jaw* 
of  an  insect,  or  any  similar  instrumentality. 

(d)  Of  an  energetic  person  piercing  through  or 
penetrating  a  crowd. 

"Consider,  reader,  what  fatigues  I've  known, 
What  riots  seen,  what  bustling  crowds  I  bor'd, 
How  oft  I  cross*  d  where  carts  and  coaches  roar'd." 

Gay. 

(2)  To  hollow  out  by  means  of  boring. 

"Take  the  barrel  of  a  long  gun,  perfectly  bored,    .    .  ." 

—  Digby. 

(3)  To  make  way  by  piercing  or  scraping  out 
"These  diminutive  caterpillars  are  able,  by  degieea. 

to  pierce  or  bore  their  way  into  a  tree,  with  very  small 
holes  ;    .    .    ."—  Ray. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  T/o  weary  one  out  by  constant  reiteration  of  a 
narrative  or  subject  in  which  one  has  but  slender 
interest  ;  to  fatigue  the  attention,  to  weary  one. 

*(2)  To  befool,  to  trick. 

"I  am  abused,  betrayed;  I  am  laughed  at,  scorned, 
Baffled  and  bored,  it  seems    .    .    ." 

Beaumont  <£•  Fletcher, 

B.  Intransitive: 
Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1).  By  omitting  the  olyective  after  the  transitive 
verb:  To  pierce"  by  boring;  as,  "the  auger  bores 
well." 

(2)  In  its  nature   intransitive:  To  be  pierced  or 
penetrated  by  a  boring  instrument  ;  as,  "  the  wood 
is  hard  to  bore.1' 

2.  Fig.  :  To  push  forward. 

"  Nor  southward  to  the  raining  regions  run, 
But  boring  to  the  went,  and  hov'ring  there, 
With  gaping  mouths  they  draw  prolific  air." 

Drytltn, 

bore,  pret.  ofv.   [BEAR,  v.] 

"Thiafc>re  up  the  patriarchs  .  .  ."—Tillotson  (3d 
fd.,  1722),  vol.  i.,  ser.  xiv. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     (his;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph   -  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  -  shun;      -tion,      -fion  -  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 


bore 

*bb're,  pa.  par.    [BoRN-1 

"'Alias!'  seyde  this  frankleyn,  'that  ever  was  I  bore  T  " 
Chaucer:  t'.  T.,  201. 

bore  (1)  (Eng.),  bore,  *bbir,  *bbr  (Scotch),  s. 
(Fromfcore.v.  In  A.  S.fcor=(l)  a  borer,  a  gimlet,  (2) 
a  lancet,  a  graving  iron ;  Sw.  6orr=an  auger,  a  gim- 
let ;  Dan.  bor,  boer=a  gimlet;  Dut.  6oor=a  wimble, 
a  drill :  Ger.  6oAr=an  auger ;  6oAr/ocft=bore,  auger- 
hole.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

*{1)  The  instrument  with  which  a  hole  is  bored; 
a  borer.  [See  etym.] 

' '  So  shall  that  hole  be  fit  for  the  file,  or  square  bor«."— 
Moxon. 

(2)  A  hole  made  by  boring.     Used— 

(a)  Gen. :  Of  the  hole  itself,  without  reference  to 
Its  size. 

"Into  hollow  engines  long  and  round, 
Thick  ramm'd,  at  th'  other  bore  with  touch  of  fire 
Dilated,  and  infuriate."  Milton:  P.  L*t  bk.  vi 

(b)  Spec.:  Of  its  size  or  caliber, 

"  And  ball  and  cartridge  sorts  for  every  bore." 

Dryden. 

"  It  will  best  appear  in  the  bores  of  wind  instruments; 
therefore  cause  pipes  to  be  made  with  a  single,  double, 
and  so  on,  to  a  sextuple  bore,  and  mark  what  tone  every 
one  giveth." — Bacon. 

(3)  A  hole  made  in  any  other  way.    Spec. — 

(a)  A   small   hole  or  crevice;  a  place  used  for 
fihclter,  especially  for  smaller  animals. 

"  A  sonne  bem  ful  bright 
Schon  upon  the  quene 
At  a  bore.*1 

Sir  Tristrem,  p.  152. 
"Schute  was  the  door:  in  at  a  boir  I  blent." 

Palice  of  Honor,  iii.  69. 
"And  into  hols  and  bora  thame  hyd." 
Bttrel:  Pilg.  (Watson's  Coll.),  ii.  23,  24.    (Jamieson.) 

(b)  A  rift  in  the  clouds ;  a  similar  open  space 
between  trees  in  a  wood.    (Scotch.) 

•'  When,  glimmering  through  the  groaning  trees, 
Kirk-AJloway  seem'd  in  a  bleeze  ; 
Through  ilka  bore  the  beams  were  glancing." 

Burns.-  Tarn  iSShanter. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Of  things;  Importance. 

"I  have  words  to  speak  in  thine  ear  will  make  thee 
dumb;  yet  are  they  much  too  light  for  the  bore  of  the 
matter."—  Shakesp..-  Hamlet,  iv.  6. 

(2)  Of  persons  or  things:  A  person  who  wearies 
one  by  perpetually  calling  when  there  is  no  time  to 
receive  visitors,  or  by  harping  on  a  subject  in  which 
one  has  no  interest,  or  in  some  similar  way.    Also  a 
thing  similarly  wearisome. 

3.  In  specid  I  phrases : 

*[  (1)  Ablueoore:  An  opening  in  the  clouds  when 
the  sky  is  thick  and  gloomy. 

"This  style  pleased  us  well.  It  was  the  first  blue  bore 
that  did  appear  in  our  cloudy  sky." — Baillin.-  Lett.  i.  171. 

*(2)  The  bores  of  hearing :  The  ears. 
"  For  mine's  beyond  beyond — say,  and  speak  thick; 
Love's  counselor  should  fill  the  bores  of  hearing." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbel.,  iii.  2. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Metallurgy: 

(1)  A  tool  bored  to  fit  the  shank  of  a  forged  nail, 
and  adapted  to  hold  it  while  the  head  is  brought  to 
shape  by  the  hammer.    The  depression  in  the  face 
of  the  bore  is  adapted  to  the  shape  required  of  the 
chamfered  under  part  of  the  head. 

(2)  The  cavity  of  a  steam-engine  cylinder,  pump- 
barrel,  pipe,  cannon,  barrel  of  a  fire-arm,  &c.    In 
mechanics  it  is  expressed  in  inches  of  diameter ;  in 
cannon  formerly  in  the  weight  in  pounds  of  solid 
round  shot  adapted  thereto,  out  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  modern  rifled  ordnance  of  the  breech  load- 
ing pattern,  the  bore  of  cannon  is  always  expressed 
in  inches  of  diameter  or  in  the  equivalent  of  inches. 

(3)  The  capacity  of  a  boring  tool,  as  the  bore  of 
an  auger. 

2.  Afitxic :  The  caliber  of  a  wind  instrument,  as  the 
bore  of  a  flute. 

bore  (2),  s.  [Icel.  fcdra=a  wave,  a  billow  caused  by 
wind  ( Wedgwood  and  Skeat) ;  N.  &  M.  H.  Ger.  bor ; 
O.  H.  (ier.  por= height,  top.  Remotely  connected 
with  A.  S.  beratt,  beoran—to  bear.] 

Physic.  Geog,  &  Ord.  Lang. : 

1.  A  tidal  wave  running  with  fearful  height  and 
velocity  up  various  rivers.    In  India  it  occurs  on 
the  Ganges  and  the  Indus,  but,  according  to  an 
"  Anglo- Burman,"  is  nowhere  better  seen  than  in 
the  Sittaug  between  Rangoon  and  Moulmein  in  the 
Eastern  Peninsula.    [EAGRE.  HYGRE.] 

2.  Less  properly:  A  very  high  tidal  wave,  not, 
however,  so  aorupt  as  in  No.  1,  seen  in  the  English 
Channel,  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  &c.    (Dana.) 

*bb're(3),«.    [BoAB.J    (Piers  Plow.  Vis.,  vi.  31.) 
*bbre(4),s.&a.  The  "bourtreo"(q.v.).  (Tusser.) 
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tbbr'-e-al,  a.  [In  Fr.  boreal;  Sp.  boredl;  Port. 
voreal;  Ital.  boreale;  Lat.  borealis;  from  Boreas 
(q.  v.).]  Northern. 

"  Crete's  ample  fields  diminish  to  our  eye, 
Before  the  boreal  blasts  the  vessels  fly."— Pop*-. 

boreal  pole,  s.    The  north-pointing  pole  of  the 

magnet. 

Boreal  Province. 

Zoology :  The  second  of  eighteen  provinces  within 
which  Mr.  S.  P.  Woodward  distributed  sea  and 
fresh-water  mollusca.  The  Boreal  Province  extends 
across  the  Atlantic  from  Nova  Scotia  and  Massachu- 
setts to  Iceland,  the  Faroe  and  Shetland  Islands, 
and  along  the  coast  of  Norway  from  North  Cape  to 
the  Naze.  Seventy-fivepercent.  of  the  Scandinavian 
shells  are  common  to  Britain,  and  more  than  half 
of  the  sea-shells  found  on  the  coast  of  Massachu- 
setts, north  of  Cape  Cod,  occur  also  in  the  North 
Sea.  Some  of  the  principal  species  are  Teredo 
navalis,  Pholas  crtspata,  Mya  arenaria,  Saxicava 
rugosa,  Tellina  soliduta,  Lucina  borealis,  Astarte 
borealis*  Cyprina  islandica,  Leda  pygmea,  Nucula 
tenuis,  Mytilus  edulis,  Modiola  modiolus,  Pecten 
islandicus,  Ostrea  edulis,  Anomia  ephippium,  Tere- 
bratulina  caput-serpentis,  Rhynconella  psittacea, 
Chiton  marmoreus,  JDentalium  entale,  Margarita 
undulata,  Littorina  grcenlandica,  Natica  helicoi~ 
dest  Scalaria  grcenlandica,  Fusus  antiquus,  Fusus 
islandicus*  Trophon  muricatus,  Trophon  clathratus. 
Purpura  lapiflus,  Buccinum  undatum.  Several 
genera  are  now  living  on  the  coast  of  the  United 
States  which  only  occur  fossil  in  England,  as  Glyci- 
meris,  Cardita,  &c.  (S.  P.  Woodward:  Mollusca.) 

Bb'r-e-as,s.    [InFr.  Boree;  Sp.  &  Port.  Boreas: 
Ital.  Borea;  all  from  Lat.  Boreas;  Gr.  jBoreas=(l) 
the  North-wind,  (2)  the  North.    According  to  Max 
Muller,  Boreas  is  probably=the  wind  of  the  mount- 
ains, from   Gr.  boros,   another   form   of  oros  =  a 
mountain.]    The  North-wind,  chiefly  poetic. 
"  The  blustering  Boreas  did  eucroache, 
And  beate  upon  the  solitarie  Brere." 

Spenser:  Shep.  Cal.,  ii. 
"  Never  Boreas'  hoary  path." 

Bunts;  To  Mt'Kit  Cruikshanks. 

*bor-eau  (eau  as  6),  s.  [Fr.  bourreau.]  An  exe- 
cutioner. [BURIO.J 

bore  -cole,  s.  [From  bore  (1) ;  and  cole  (q.  T.).]  A 
loose  or  open-headed  variety  of  the  cabbage  (Bras- 
sica  oleracea).  It  is  also  frequently  known  in 
ordinary  language  as  sprouts. 

bored,  pa.  par.    [BORE,  r.  f.] 

bore'-dom.  s.  A  condition  or  place  where  one  is 
subjected  to  being  bored. 

"Some,  stretching  their  legs,  presented  symptoms  of 
an  escape  from  boredom." — Disraeli. 

*bb'r  -ee,  s.  [In  Ger.  boree,  from  Fr.  6owrr^=the 
North-wind,  from  the  wild  and  stormy  movement 
which  is  characteristic  of  it  (Mahn).]  A  kind  of 
dance,  of  French  or  Spanish  origin. 

"  Dick  could  neatly  dance  a  jig, ' 
But  Tom  was  best  at  borees,"— Swift. 

boreen,  s.   [Ir.] 

In  Ireland:  A  bridle-path. 

"A  little  further  on  branched  off  suddenly  a  narrow 
briille-puth,  or  boreen,  as  it  is  called  in  this  part  of  the 
country."— Dublin  Daily  News,  Nov.  3,  1880. 

*bb'r'-el,  s.   [BOKRELL.] 
*borel  folk,  *borel-folk,  *.    CBORRELL-FOLK.] 
*bore-lych,   a.     [BTJRLY..]    (Sir  Gaw.  and  the 
Green  Knight,  766.) 
*bor  -en,  pa.  par.    [BORN.] 
bbr'-er,  s.    [Eng.  bor(e) ;  -er.    In  Ger.  bohrer.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  living  beings :  A  person  who  or  a  living  being 
whicli  bores.    [II.  Zool.} 

2.  Of  things:  An  instrument  used  for  boring. 
"The  master-bricklayer  must  try  all  the  foundations 

with  a  borer,  such  as  well-diggers  use  to  try  the  ground.'* 
— Moxun. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Zoology: 

(1)  A   name   for   a   worm-like  fish,  the  Myxine 
glutinosa,  called  also  the  Glutinous  Hag  ana  the 
Blind-fish. 

(2)  A   name    sometimes   given    to    Terebella,    a 
genus  of  Annelids. 

2.  Coopering:  A  semi-conical  tool  used  to  enlarge 
bung-holes  and  give  them  a  flare. 

If  Analogous  instruments,  used  in  some  other 
trades,  are  called  by  the  same  name, 
bor  -eth-y%  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  bor(on);  ethyl.} 
Chem.:  BCCoHOs.  It  is  formed  by  acting  on 
boric  ether  (CSHrJ-jBOs  (a  thin,  limpid,  fragrant 
liquid,  boiling  at  119° ;  decomposed  by  water),  with 
zinc  ethyl.  Borothyl  is  a  colorless,  pungent,  irritat- 
ing, mobile  liquid,  sp.  gr.  0*696,  and  boiling  at  95°. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  takes  fire  in  the  air  spon- 
taneously, burning  with  green  smoky  flame.  It 
unites  with  ammonia. 
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*bore -tree,  s.    [BOURTREE.] 
*bor-ewe,  s.    [BORROW.] 

*bor-ew-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  A  s.    [BORROWING.) 
(Prmerbtaf  H'  ndyng,  194.) 
*borg,  s.    [BOROUGH.] 

*bor-gage,  s.  [From  Eng.  borg=a  town,  am! 
gage=&  pledge.]  A  tenement  in  town  held  by  u 
particular  tenure. 

"  Ne  boughte  none  Borgages  '  beo  ye  certeyne." 

Piers  Plow.  Vision,  iii.  77. 
•bor  -gen,  pa.  par.    [BERGEN.] 

"  Into  saba  to  borgen  ben." 

StoryofGen.  &  Exod.,  2,686. 

*bor-ges,  *bor -geys,  «.  [BURGESS.]  (Ear. 
Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Patience,  366.)  (Sir  Ferumbrai, 
ed.  Herrtage,  444.) 

borgh,  s.    [BORROW,*.]    (Scotch.) 

'borgh,  t>.  t.  [BORROW,  u.]  (Scotch.)  (Balfour: 
Pract.,  p.  340.)  (Jamieson.) 

*borghe  (1),  s.    [BOROUGH.]    (Piers  Plow.  Vis., 

ii. 87.) 

*borghe  (2)  (Eng.),  borgh  (Scotch),  s.  [A.  S. 
borh,  genit.  borges=(l)  a  security,  a  pledge,  loan, 
bail,  (2)  a  person  whogives  security,  a  surety,  bonds- 
man, or  debtor;  Dut.  borg=a  pledge.]  [BoRROW,s.] 
A  pledge;  a  surety.  (Piers Plow.  Vis.,  vii.  83.) 

M  (1)  Lattin  to  borgh:  Laid  in  pledge. 

"  .  .  .  to  have  bene  lattin  to  borgh  to  the  saide  Alexr. 
.  .  ."—Acts,  Audit  A.  1482,  p.  100. 

(2)  To  strek,  or  stryk,  a  borgh:  To  enter  into 
suretyship  or  cautionary  on  any  ground. 

"  Quhare  twa  partiis  apperis  at  the  bar,  and  the  tane 
strek  a  boryh  apone  a  weir  of  law,"  &c. — Ja.  /.  - 

*bor-goun,  r.  i.  [BURGEON.]  (Ear.  Eng.  Altlit. 
Poems  (ed.  Morris)  ;  Cleanness,  1,042.) 

*bor-goune,  «.  [BURGEON.]  (Allit.  Poems;  De- 
cline of  Goodness,  1,042.) 

bbr  -Ic,  a.  [In  Fr.  borique.  From  Eng.,  etc., 
bor(on),  and  surf,  -ie.] 

boric  acid,  boracic  acid,  .-•. 

1.  Chem.:  Boric  acid,  or  orthoboric  acid,  B(OH)3, 
is  formed  by  dissolving  boron  trioxide  (BoOa)  in 
water.  It  occurs  in  the  steam  which  issues  from 
volcanic  vents  in  Tuscany  called  suflioni,  or  fuma- 
roles.  These  are  directodintoartiiiciallagoons,  the 
water  of  which  becomes  charged  with  boric  acid, 
and  it  is  obtained  from  it  by  evaporation.  Boric 
acid  is  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  action  of  water 
on  BN  (nitride  of  boron),  which  is  decomposed  by 
it  into  boric  acid  and  ammonia.  Boric  acid  crys- 
tallizes out  in  six-sided  lamina?,  which  are  soluble 
in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol ;  it  forms  salts  and 
borates,  which  are  very  unstable,  as  Mg  3(BOj)2 
(magnesium  orthoborate),  being  a  tribasic  acid. 
Its  solution  in  alcohol  burns  with  a  green-edged 
flame.  Boric  acid  turns  litmus  paper  brown,  even 
in  the  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  brown 
color  tnus  formed  is  turned  a  dirty  blue  by  caustic 
soda.  Pyroboric  acid,  HjB^,  is  obtained  by  heat- 
ing for  a  long  time  the  crystals  of  orthoboric  acid  at 


acid,  B'  O(OH)(  is  formed  when  boric  acid  is 
heated  to  100' ;  it  is  a  white  powder.  Its  salts 
are  called  metaborates;  as.  barium  metaborate, 
Ba"(BO'2);>;  and  calcium  metaborate.  Ca"(BOo)>,  a 
white  powder  precipitated  when  Cadi  is  added  to 
a  solution  of  borax:  the  calcium  salt  is  soluble  in 
acetic  acid,  and  in  NH4(T. 

2.  Min.:  A  mineral,  called  also  Sassolite  (q.  v.). 

3.  Pharm.:  Boric  acid  is  a  most  valuable  antisep- 
tic, and  is  particulaily  useful  as  a  dressing  for  a 
wound  from  which  it  is  probable  pyremia  will  result. 
It  lias  a  very  marked  effect  in  subduing  the  attacks 
of  disease  germs  on  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
body,  and  used  in  due  season  will  avert  many  evil 
consequences  arising  from  contact  with  bacilli. 

bbr  -Ick-Ite,  s.    [From  Boricky,   who   analyzed 

Min.:  A  reddish-brown  opaque  mineral  of  waxy 
luster,  occurring  reniform  or  massive.  It  contains 
phosphoric  acid,  19-35-29-49;  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
52-29-52-99 ;  water,  19-06-19'96;  lime,  7-29-8-16;  and 
magnesia,  0-0'41.  It  occurs  in  Styria  and  Bohemia. 
(Dana.) 

bor -Il-la,  s.    [Etymology  doubtful.] 

Metal. :  A  rich  copper  ore  in  dust. 

bor   Ing,  •bbr'-y'nge,  *bor -I-Inde,  ;«-.  par.,  a. 

&8.      [BORE,V.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial 
adjective:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb. 

C.  As  substantii'e : 

1.  Tiio  act,  operation,  or  process  of  perforating 
wood,  iron,  rocks,  or  other  hard  substances  by 
means  of  instruments  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

"  Borynge  or  percynge.    Perforacio."— Prompt.  Parv. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     fattier;      w6,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wBrk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cir,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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Lf.  A  place  made  by  boring,  or  where  boring  oper- 
ations are  in  progress. 

3.  PL:  ("hips  or  fragments  which  drop  from  a 
hole  which  is  in  the  process  of  being  bored. 

boring  and  tenoning  machine,  «. 

Wht_'i-l<rri'.jhtin<i:  A  machine  adapted  to  bore  the 
holes  in  the  fellies  and  to  cut  tho tenons  on  the  ends 
•of  the  spokes. 

boring-bar,  s. 

Metal'ioorking : 

1.  A  bar  supported  axially  in  the  bore  of  a  piece 
of  ordnance  or  cylinder,  and  carrying  the  cutting- 
tool,  which  has  a  traversing  motion,  and  turns  off 
the  inside  as  the  gun  or  cylinder  rotates. 

2.  A  cutter-stock  used  in  other  boring-machines, 
such  as  those    for    boring   the  brasses   of  pillow- 
blocks.     (Knight.) 

boring-bench,  *. 

irood-tnn-kinu:  A  bench  fitted  for  the  use  of 
boring  machinery  or  appliances.  [BENCH-DRILL.] 

boring-bit,  s.  A  tool  adapted  to  be  used  in  a 
brace.  It  has  various  forms,  enumerated  under  the 
head  of  BIT  (q.  v.). 

boring-block, «. 

Metal-irnrlciit'i :  A  slotted  block  on  which  work  to 
bo  bored  is  placed. 

boring- collar,  *.  A  back-plate  provided  with  a 
number  of  tapering  holes,  either  of  which  maybe 
brought  in  line  with  a  piece  to  be  bored  and  which 
is  chucked  to  the  lathe-mandrel.  The  end  of  the 
piece  is  exposed  at  the  hole  to  a  boring-tool  which 
is  held  against  it.  (Knight.) 

boring-faucet,  s.  One  which  has  a  bit  on  its  end 
by  which  it  may  cut  its  own  way  through  the  head 
of  a  cask. 

borlng-ga^e,  s.  A.  clamp  to  be  attached  to  an 
auger  or  a  bit-shank  at  a  given  distance  from  the 

Coint,  to  limit  the  penetration  of  the  tool  when  it 
as  reached  the  determinate  depth. 

boring- instruments,  s.    [BORING-MACHINES.] 

boring-lathe,  s.  A  lathe  used  for  boring  wheels 
or  short  cylinders.  The  wheel  or  cylinder  is  fixed  on 
a  large  chuck  screwed  to  the  mandrel  of  a  lathe. 

boring-machines,  e.  pi.  Machines  by  which 
holes  are  made  by  the  revolution  of  the  tool  or  of 
the  object  around  the  tool,  but  not  including  the 
simple  tool  itself.  Thus  an  auger,  gimlet,  awl,  or 
any  bit  adapted  for  boring,  independently  of  the 
machinery  for  driving  it,  would  not  be  a  boring- 
machine.  A  brace  is  on  the  dividing  line,  if  such 
there  bo,  but  is  not  included  under  tin*  term  boring- 
machines. 

boring  mollusca,  «.  The  principal  boring  mol- 
lusca  are  the  Teredo:  which  perforates  timber,  and 
Pholas,  which  bores  into  chalk,  clay,  and  sandstone. 
These  shells  are  supposed  to  bore  by  mechanical 
means,  either  by  tho  foot  or  by  the  valves.  But 
certain  shells,  as  Lithodomus,  Gastrocheena,  Saxi- 
cava,  and  Ungulina,  which  attack  the  hardest 
marble  and  tho  shells  of  other  mollusca,  have 
smooth  valves  and  a  small  foot,  and  have  a  limited 
power  of  movement — (the  Saxicava  is  even  fixed  in 
its  crypt  by  a  byssus)— so  they  have  been  supposed 
either  to  dissolve  the  rock  by  chemical  means,  or 
else  to  wear  it  away  with  the  thickened  anterior 
margins  of  the  mantle.  The  boring  mollusks  have 
been  called"  stone-eaters"  (lithophaoi)  and"wood- 
eaters"  Lrf/loph(if/i)>  and  some  at  least  are  obliged  to 
swallow  tlie  material  produced  by  their  operations, 
though  they  derive  no  nourishment  from  it.  No 
boring  mollusk  deepens  oreulargesits  burrow  after 
attaining  the  full  growth  usual  to  its  species.  Tho 
animals  do  great  injury  to  ships,  piers  and  break- 
waters. 

boring-rod,  ft.  An  instrument  used  in  boring  for 
water,  &c.  [BoRixii-M.u  MINES.] 

boring-table,  «.  Tlio  platform  of  a  boring- 
machine  on  which  the  work  is  laid. 

boring-tool,  s. 

Mftnl-irnrking:  A  cutting-tool  placed  in  a  cutter- 
head  to  dress  round  holes. 

*borith,  s,    [BrjRYT.]     (Bailey.) 

bbrk  hau  -S.I-a,  *.  [Named  after  Moritz  Bork- 
hausiMi,  a  German,  who  published  a  botanical  work 
in  171*).] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Asteraceee  (Composites)  and  the  sub-order  Liguli- 
flom*  (Cichoractw).  Tho  three  best  known  of  the 
genus  are  the  species  K.fu'tidn,  #.  ^triuvr/o/m,  and 
B.  setosa.  They  are  not  common,  and  no  special 
interest  attaches  to  them. 

bor-la  §I-a,  s.  [From  the  Rev.  Dr.  Borlase, 
F.  R.  S.,  an  English  naturalist  and  antiquarian, 
born  in  Cornwall.  England,  <m  February 2, 1695 1  and 
died  there  August  31,  1772.  | 

Zo6L;  A  Ribbon  Worm,  belonging  to  tho  family 
Nemertidfp.  It  is  found  on  the  sea-coast  of  Europe, 
is  of  nocturnal  habits,  and  attains  the  length  of 
fifteen  feet. 
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*bor-lych,  a.  [BURLY.]  (Ear.  Emj.  Allit.  Poems 
(ed,  Morris) ;  Cleanness,  1,488.) 

*bormyn>  r.  t.    [BURN.] 

"  li'tminn',  or  pulchyn*  (bornyn,  K.  P.  boornyn,  II.)- 
Polio,  Cath."— Prompt.  Ptiri'. 

born,  borne,  *bbr  -en,  *bor  -un,  *bore,  "jf-bb're, 
pa.  par,  [BEAR,  -y.J 

I.  Of  born    and    the    otJter  forms   given   above: 
Brought  into  the  world,  brought  into  life,  brought 
forth,  produced.    (Used  either  of  the  simple  fact 
of  birth  or  of  tho  circumstances  attendant  upon  it.) 

IF  (1)  Formerly  all  the  foregoing  forms  were  used 
except  born,  which  is  modern. 

"  For  he  WHS  ybore  at  Rome,     .     .     ." — Rob.  Glottc.,  p.  90. 
"  How  he  had  lyued  ayn  he  was  bore," 

Robt.  Manning  f>f  Untune,  5,646. 

"Whanne  Jhesus  was  borun  in  Bethleem,  .  .  ." — 
Wycliffe  (Purvey ),  Matt.  ii.  1. 

(2)  Now  born  alone  is  used,  complete  distinction 
in  meaning  having  boon  established  between  it  and 
borne  II.  (2). 

"These  six  were  born  unto  him  in  Hebron." — iChron. 

m.  4. 

IF  Special  phrase.  Born  again :  Caused  to  un- 
dergo tho  new  birth;  regenerated,  transformed  in 
character,  imbued  with  spiritual  life. 

II.  Of  the  forms  borne  and  *boru :  Carried,  sup- 
ported, sustained. 

IF  *(1)  Formerly:  Of  tho  form  born,  now  quite 
obsolete  in  this  sense. 

".  .  .  to  have  born  up  and  sustained  themselves  so 
long  under  such  fierce  assaults,  as  Christianity  hath 
done  r'—TtUotaan  (3d  ed.,  1722),  vol.  i.,  Her.  ut. 

(2)  JVow'.'  Only  of  the  form  borne. 
"From  11  rock  of  the  ocean  that  beauty  is  borne— 
Now  joy  to  the  house  of  fair  Ellen  of  Lorn  !" 

Campbell:  Glennra. 

borne-down,  a.  Depressed  in  body,  in  mind,  or 
in  external  circumstances.  (Used  of  individuals 
or  of  collective  bodies.) 

"...  opprest  and  borne-down  churches." — Pet .  Xorth 
of  Tret.  Acts  Ass.  1644,  p.  215. 

*bbrne,  s.  [A.  S.  burna;  Dut.  borne—a,  stream,  a 
spring.]  [BURN  (2).J  A  stream;  the  Scotch  call 
a  "burn." 

"  Ynder  a  brode  banke,  bi  a  bornes  side, 
And  as  I  lay  and  lened  and  loked  in  the  wateres." 

Piers  Plow.  Vis.,  Prol.,  8,  9. 

*borned,  *bornyd,  pa.  par,  [BORNYN.]  Bur- 
nished. (Chaucer.) 

"Sheldes  fresshe  and  plates  borned  bright." 

Lydgate;  Story  of  Thebes,  1,123. 

Gold  bornyd:  Burnished  with  gold. 

bbr-neene,  8.  [Eng.,  &c.,  Borne(o); -ene.^\  Cam- 
phor oil  of  Borneo,  CioHif,.  An  oily  liquid  extracted 
from  the  Dryabalanops  camphora,  and  isomeric 
with  oil  of  turpentine.  It  can  also  be  obtained 
from  oil  of  valerian  by  destructive  distillation. 
Borneene  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  has  the 
odor  of  turpentine. 

Bor  -ne-O,  s.  &a.  [From  Brunai,  tho  local  name 
for  the  capital  of  tho  kingdom  of  Borneo  proper.] 

A.  As  substantive :  An  island,  aboutSOOmileslong 
by  700  broad,  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  between 
7  4  and  4 J 10'  S.  lat.  and  108°  50'  and  119°  20'  E.  long. 

B.  An  adjective:  Growing  in  Borneo;  in  any  way 
connected  with  Borneo. 

Borneo  camphor,  s.    A  gum,  called  also  BOR. 

NEOL  (q.V.). 

bbr  -ne-Ol,  s.  [From  Borne(o)t  and  (afcoh)oZ.] 
Chem. :  Borneol,  or  Borneo  carapnor,  CioHj7(OH), 
is  found  in  tho  trunks  of  a  tree  growing  in  Bor- 
neo, the  Dryobalanops  camphpra.  It  has  been 
prepared  by  the  action  of  sodium  or  of  alcoholic 
potash  on  common  camphor.  Borneo]  is  a  monad 
alcohol,  forming  others.  When  heated  with  H('l 
in  a  sealed  tube  CioHiiCl  (camphyl  chloride)  is 
formed.  By  heating  borneol  with  PoOa  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  hydrocarbon  borneene  (CioHio).  Bor- 
neol forms  small  transparent  crystals,  smelling  like 
camphor  and  pepper;  melting  at  198%  and  boiling 
at  212°.  Its  alcoholic  solution  is  dextrorotary. 
Heated  with  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  ordinary 
camphor, 
bbr  -ne-§ite,  s.  [From  Borneo  (q.v.).] 

Chem..  O.N.C^HuOfc  a  crystalline  substance  melt- 
ing at  175°.  It  is  found  in  Borneo  caoutchouc. 

bbr'-nine,  s.  [In  Ger.,  &c.,  bornine;  from  Von 
Born,  an  eminent  mineralogist  of  tho  eighteenth 
century. ) 

Min.:  A  mineral,  called  also  Tetradyinite  (q.v.). 

*born   Ing  rod,  .s.    [BOXING  ROD.] 

bor  nite,  ».  [In  Ger.  bornit.  Named  after  Von 
Born.]  [BORNINE.] 

Mitt.:  An  isometric,  brittle  mineral,  occurring 
massive,  granular,  or  compact.  Tho  hardness  is  ;i, 
the  sp.  gr.  4'4-5'5,  the  luster  metallic,  tho  color  be- 
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twoen  red  and  brown,  tho  streak  pale  gray  Lsh-black, 
slightly  shining.  Composition:  Copper,  50-71;  sul- 
phur, 21-4-28-24 :  iron,  6'41-18'3.  It  is  a  valuable  ore 
of  copper  found  in  this  country  and  in  almost  every 
other  quarter  of  the  globe  in  which  copper  ore 
exists.  It  is  colloquially  called  "  horseflesh  ore." 

*bprn  -shet,  *borne  -shet,  s.    [From  Gor.  borg= 

Breventer,    and    schatz=     .    .    .    tax ;    schatzuny ; 
ut.  scAa//ung=taxation,  tax  (?).]    A  composition 
for  protection  from  being  plundered  by  an  army. 

"He  joined  with  Holke,  being  both  as  Simeon  and  Levi 
—^exacting  great  contribution,  and  borneshets,  or  compo- 
sitions, pressing  an  infinite  deale  of  money  out  of  the 
Duke  or  Saxons  hereditary  lands."—  Munro:  Krprcl.,  pt. 
ii.,  p.  154. 

*bor  -njfn,  v.  *'.  [O.  Fr.  burnir=to  burnish.] 
[BURN,  r.J  To  burnish.  (Prompt.  Part?.) 

*bor-nyst,  pa.  par.  [BURNISHED.]  (Ear.  Eng. 
Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris) ;  Pearl,  77.) 

bbr-6-cal  -cite,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.,  boro(n) ;  calotte*] 
Min.:  The  same  as  Boronatrocalcite  and  Ulexite 

(a-  v.). 

bbr  -5n,  s.    [From  borax  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  A  triatomic  element,  symbol  B.  Atomic 
weight  11.  It  occurs  in  nature  combined  in  the  form 
of  boracic  acid  B(OH)3  and  its  salts.  Boron  is 
obtained  by  fusing  boric  trioxide  BjOswith  sodium. 
It  is  a  tasteless,  inodorous,  brown  powder,  a  non- 
conductor of  electricity;  it  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  permanent  in  the  air :  burnt  in  chlorine  gas 
it  forms  boron  chloride  BCl;j,  a  volatile,  fusing 
liquid,  boiling  at  18'23,  sp.  gr.1'35 ;  it  is  decomposed 
by  water  into  boric  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid. 
When  amorphous  boron  is  heated  with  aluminium 
the  boron  dissolves  in  it,  and  separates  out  as  the 
metal  cools.  The  aluminium  is  removed  by  caustic 
soda.  It  crystallizes  in  monoclinic  octohodra, 
which  scratch  ruby  and  corundum,  but  are 
scratched  by  the  diamond;  the  sp.  gr.  is  2'68. 
Heated  in  oxygen  it  ignites,  and  is  covered  with  a 
coating  of  brown  trioxide.  Amorphous  boron,  fused 
with  nitrate  of  potassium,  explodes.  Boron  forms 
one  oxide  BoOs,  obtained  by  heating  boric  acid  to 
redness ;  it  forms  a  glassy,  hygroscopic,  transpar- 
ent solid,  volatile  at  white  neat.  It  dissolves 
metallic  oxides,  yielding  colored  beads  (see  BORAX- 
BEADS).  Boron  unites  with  fluorine,  forming  a  color- 
less gas  BFs,  having  a  great  affinity  for  water.  It 
carbonizes  organic  bodies ;  700  volumes  are  soluble 
in  one  volume  of  water,  forming  an, oily,  fusing 
liquid.  Amorphous  boron  combines  directly  with 
nitrogen,  forming  boron  nitride  BN,  a  light  amor- 
phous white  solid  which,  heated  in  a  current  of 
steam,  yields  ammonia  and  boric  acid. 

bb'r-o-na-tr6-cal'-9ite,  s.  [Eng.,  <fcc.,  boro(n); 
natro(n):  calcite.~\ 

Min. :  The  same  as  Ulexite  (Dana)  (q.  v.). 

bbr-O'-nl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Francis  Borpne,  an 
Italian  servant  of  Dr.  Sibthorp,  the  botanist  and 
traveler  in  Greece.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Rutace»  (Rueworts).  The  species  are  pretty  little 
Australian  plants,  flowering  all  the  year,  and  gen- 
erally sweet-scented. 

bb'r-6-sIl  -I-cate,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  boro(n);  sili- 
cate.} 

Borosilicate  of  lime:  A  compound  consisting  of  a 
borate  and  silicate. 

Min. :  The  samo  as  Datolite  (q.  v.). 

b6r  -ough  (1),  *b6r  -6w,  *bdr-row  (gh  silent), 
*bor-ewe,  *borw,  *borwe,  *borwgh,  *borgh, 
*borghe,  *borg,  burgh,  *burghe,  *burw,  *burle, 
s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  burh ;  gen  it.  burqe ;  dat.  byrig ;  genit- 
plural  burga=(l)  a  town,  a  city;  (2)  a  fort,  a  cas- 
tle; (3)  a  court,  a  palace,  a  house;  burg— a.  hill,  a 
citadel;  burgh.  burig,burug,  buruh.  bureg=a  city; 
burh=&  hill;  Icel.  borg~a  fort,  a  borough;  Sw.  &, 
Dan.  borg=a.  castle,  a  fort,  a  strong  place:  O.  S. 
burg;  Dut.  &.  Ger.  burg •= a  castle,  a  stronghold;  M. 
H.  Ger.  burc ;  O.  H.  Ger.  puntc,purc :  Goth,  baurgs ; 
Lat.  burgus=&  castle,  a  fort;  Macedonian  byrgos; 
GT.pyrgos=a  tower,  especially  one  attached  to  the 
walls  of  a  city;  plural=t\ie  city  walls  with  their 
towers;  phyrkos=same>  meaning.  From  A.  S.  fceor- 
oan=(l)  to  protect,  (2)  to  fortify ;  beorh,  beorg=& 
hill;  Moeso-Goth.  bairgan=to  hide,  preserve,  keep; 
bairgs  =  a  mountain;  Ger.  berg  =  a  mountain. 
(BERG.)  Compare  also  Mahratta,  &c..  pOor,  jjft?-= 
a  town,  a  city.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  In  England: 

1.  Formerly : 

(1)  Gen.:  A  town,  a  city. 

"  Nothelesthanne  thai  prikede  faste,  tilthay  wer  passed 
the  borwyh."—Sir  Ferumb.  (ed.  Herrtage),  1,767. 

IT  In  this  sense  it  might  be  used  of  foreign  towns 

and  cities. 

"  Sithen  the  Rege  and  theassaut  watz  sezed  at  Troye 
The  t'oryli  britteued  and  brent    .    .    ." 

Si,-  dftir.  inulthf  fir.  Knight,  i.  2. 


boll,    bdy;     pout,    jdwl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     5hin,     bengh;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =t 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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*(2)  Spec.:  A  walled  town  or  other  fortified  place, 
also  a  castle. 

2.  A'orc:  A  town,  corporate  or  not,  which  sends  a 
burgess  or  burgesses  to  Parliament. 

"For  you  have  the  whole  borough,  with  all  its  love- 
makings  and  scandal-mongeries,  contentions  and  con- 
tentments."— Carlyle:  Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  9.. 

II.  In  Scotland  (the  form  burgh  being  generally 
used) : 

1.  An  incorporated  town. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  I.  2. 

III.  In  Ireland :  The  same  as  in  England. 
"...    all  the   cities   and    boroughs    in   Ireland." — 

Xacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

IV.  In  the  United  States:  An  incorporated  town 
or  Tillage,  especially  in  Connecticut  and  Pennsylva- 
aia. 

B .  As  adjective :  Pertaining  or  belonging  to,  or  in 
any  way  connected  with  a  borough.  [See  the  sub- 
joined compounds.] 

borough  English,  borough-english,  s.  [Called 
English  (as  opposed  to  Norman)  because  it  came 
from  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  borough  because  preva- 
lent in  various  ancient  boroughs  (Blackstane).]  A 
custom  existent  in  some  places  in  England  by  which 
on  the  death  of  a  father  the  youngest  son  inherits  the 
estate  to  the  exclusion  of  his  older  brothers.  Simi- 
larly, if  the  owner  die  without  issue,  his  youngest 
brother  obtains  the  property.  (Blackstone:  Comm., 
>.,  Introd.,  %  3 ;  Cowel,  &c.) 

"  .  .  .  and  therefore  called  borough-english." — Black- 
stone:  Comment.,  Introd.,  g  3. 

*bor  -ow  (1),  ».  [BOROUGH  (1).]  A  borough,  a 
city. 

*bor-ow  (2),  *bor-owe,  s.  [BORROW,*.]  (Spen- 
ser: Moth.  Hub.  Tale,  851.) 

*W>r  5w-en,  *bor  -8w-jfn,  r.  t.  [BORROW,  r.] 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

*bdr'-6w-Sr,  «.    [BORROWER.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*b6r  Sw-jfng,  «.  &  a.    [BORROWING.] 

bor'-rg.,  *bor-radn,  s.  [From  Dan.  berg=& 
strong  place  (?).]  [BOROUGH  (1).] 

Archceol. :  A  term  used  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land for  a  congeries  of  stones  covering  cells.  They 
have  been  supposed  to  be  burial-places  of  heroes 
or  skulking  places  of  robbers,  but  were  more  prob- 
ably receptacles  for  plunder.  [BocRACH,  BRUGH.] 

"  Borra,  or  borradh,  is  also  a  pile  of  stones,  but  differs 
from  a  cairn  in  many  respects,  viz.,  in  external  figure, 
being  always  oblong,  in  external  construction,  and  in  its 
size  and  design." — Statist.  Ace.  Scotland,  xiv.  527.  Kelpel- 
ton:  Argyleshire. 

bor-rg.ch  (ch guttural),*.    [BOUEACH.] 
bor   ra  -chI-6,  b5r-a  -ChI-6,  s.    [From  Sp.  bor- 
racha=&  leathern  bottle ;  Ital.  borracia=  (1)  coarse, 
bad  stuff,  (2)  a  vessel  for  wine  in  traveling.]    [BoR- 
ACHIO.] 

bor'-ral,  *.  A  a.  [So  called  because  boys  bore  it 
for  their  popguns.] 

borral-tree,  «.  The  "Bomtree"  (Sambucus 
nigra).  [ BOURTREE.] 

"  Round  the  auld  borral-tree, 
Or  bourock  by  the  burn  side." 

Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  216-17. 

•bor  -rSl,  *bor  -ell,  *bor'-rell,  «.  <t  Q.  [Old  Fr. 
hnn'l  :\  kind  of  coarse  woolen  cloth;  Low  Lat. 
burellus=the  cloth  now  described.  Compare  Fr. 
bure,  buraf=drugget ;  Prov.  6ure/=brown.J 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Of  fabrics  (generally  of  the  form  borel) : 

(1)  A  coarse  woolen  cloth  of  a  brown  color.  (Chau- 
cer.) 

(2)  A  light  stuff  witli  a  silken  warp  and  woolen 
woof.    (Fleming.) 

2.  Of  the  wearer  of  such  fabrics: 

(1)  Oneof  the inferiororderof  peasantry;  arustic. 

(2)  A  layman  as  distinguished  from  a  clergyman. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Hade  of  coarse  cloth. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  wearer  of  such  cloth,  viz.,  to 
one  of  the  peasant  class ;  rude,  rustic,  clownish. 

"How  be  I  am  but  rude  and  twrrell." 

Spenser:  Shep.  Cat.,  vii. 

3.  Belonging  to  a  layman, 
borrel-folk,  borel-folk, «.  pi. 

1.  Rustic  people. 

2.  The  laity  as  opposed  to  the  clergy.    [BtJREL- 
CLERK.] 

"Our  orisouns  ben  more  effectual, 
And  more  we  se  of  goddis  eecre  thinges 
Than  borel  folk,  although  that  thay  ben  kinges." 
Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,451. 

borrel-man,  s.    An  uncultivated  peasant. 

Bor  -rel-lsts,  s.  pi.  [From  Borrel,  the  founder 
of  the  sect.] 
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Ch.Htst.:  A  Christian  wet  in  Holland  who  reject 
the  sacraments  and  other  externals  of  Christian 
worship,  combining  this  with  austerity  of  life. 

b8r-r§r-a,  8.  [Named  after  Mr.  \Villiam  Borrer, 
F.  L.  S.,  an  eminent  cryptogamic  botanist. J 

Bot.:  Agenusof  Lichens  containing  species  which 
grow  on  trees  or  on  the  ground,  and  are  branched, 
bushy,  or  tufted  little  plants,  one  species  farina- 
ceous. 

bor-re"r  -I-a,  s.   [BORRERA.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cinchonads,  of  which  one  spe- 
cies, Borreria  ferruginea  and  B.podya,  both  from 
Brazil,  yield  a  bastard  ipecacuanha. 

*b6r  -row  (l),  *bor  -rowe,  *bor  -ow,  *bor  -owe, 
*bor  -ewe,  *bor  -we,  *borw,  *borh,  *borgh, 
*borghe  (Eng.),  borow,  *borwch,  *borwgh, 
*bowrch,  *borgn,  *borch  (Scotches.  [A.  S.  bor  A, 
genit.  borges  =  (1)  a  security,  pledge,  loan,  or  bail, 
(2)  a  person  who  gives  security,  a  surety,  bondsman, 
or  debtor  (Bosworth) ;  Sw.  bor0en=bail,  security, 
surety ;  Dan.  &  Dut.  borg= pledge,  bail,  trust,  credit ; 
Ger.  boro=credit,  borrowing.] 

1.  Of  things: 

(1)  A  pledge,  a  surety. 

"  And  thar  till  into  borwch  draw  I 
Myn  herytagealt  halily. 
The  king  thocht  he  was  traist  Inewch 
Sen  he  in  botrrch  hyslandis  drewch." 

The  Bruce  (ed.  Skeat),  bk.  i.,  626-28. 
"  This  was  the  first  source  of  shepheards  sorowe, 
That  DOW  nill  be  quitt  with  baile  nor  borrow." 

Spenser:  Shep.  Co/.,  v. 

(2)  The  act  of  borrowing  or  taking  as  a  loan, 

"  Yet  of  your  royal  presence  I'll  adventure 
The  borrow  of  a  week." 

Shakegp..-   Wint.  Tale,  i.  2. 

2.  Of  Beings  or  persons :  A  surety,  a  pledge,  a  bail ; 
one  wno  stands  security. 

"He  that  biddeth  borroweth,   &  bringeth  himself  in 

det, 
For  beggers  borowen  euer,  and  their  borow  is  God 

Almighty, 
To  yeld  hem  that  geueth  hem,  &  yet  usurie  more." 

Piers  Plow.,  fol.  37,  b. 

''  But  if  he  Hue  in  the  life,  that  longeth  to  do  we), 
For  I  dare  be  his  bold  borow,  that  do  bet  wil  heneuer, 
Though  dobest  draw  on  him  day  after  other." 

Ibid.,  fol.  47,  b.    (Jamteaon.) 

Tf  Special  phrases:  (1)  Have  here  my  faith  to 
borwe :  Have  here  my  faith  fora  pledge.  (Chaucer.) 

(2)  Laidto  borwe:  Pledged.    (Chaucer.) 

(3)  St.  John  to  borrowe  ,*  Sanct  John?  to  borotre, 
or  to  borch :  St.  John  be  your  protector  or  cautioner ; 
St.  John  be  or  being  your  security. 

"Thar  leyff  thai  tuk,  with  conforde  into  playn, 
Sanct  Jhone  to  borch  thai  suld  meyt  bailie  agayn." 
Wallaceiiii.  336. 

"With  mon y  fare  wele,  and  Sanct  Johne  to  borowe 
Of  falowe  and  frende,  and  thns  with  one  assent, 
We  pull  it  np  saile  and  furth  our  wayig  went." 

King's  Quair,  ii.  4.     (.7amiV«on.} 

b8r-r6w,  *bor'-rowe,  *bor -owe,  *bor-we, 
*bor-ow-en,  *bor  -wyn,  *bor -ewe,  *boriwen, 
*bor'-o-wyn  (Eng.)t  bor-row,  *borw,  *borch, 
*borgh  (Scotch),  v.  t.  [A.  S.  borgian=to  borrow,  to 
lend  (Somner) ;  Icel.  &  Sw.  borga ;  Dan.  borge ;  Dut. 
&  Ger.  borgen=to  take  or  give  upon  trust.  From 
A.  S.  boro=a  loan,  a  pledge.]  [BORROW,  s.] 

I.  Of  giving  security : 

1.  To  give  security  for  property. 

"Thare  borwyd  that  Erie  than  his  land, 
That  lay  into  the  kyngis  hand." 

Wyntoun,  vii.  9,  315. 

2.  To  become  surety  for  a  person. 

"Gif  any  man  borrows  another  man  to  answere  to  the 
soyte  of  any  partie,  either  he  borrotces  him,  as  haill 
forthcummand  borgh,  .  .  .  then  aught  he  that  him 
borrowed  there  to  appear e,  and  be  discharged  as  law  will." 
— Baron  Courts,  c.  38. 

II.  Of  asking  in  loan : 

1.  Lit.:  To  ask  and  obtain  money  or  property 
upon  loan,  with  the  implied  intention  of  return- 
ing it  in  due  time. 

(1)  Of  money: 

"...  the  government  was  authorized  to  borrow  two 
millions  and  a  half."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

(2)  Of  property: 

"Then  he  said.  Go,  borrow  thee  vessels  abroad  of  nil 
thy  neighbors."—  2  Kings  iv.  3. 

T[  In  Exod.  xi.  2,  "  .  .  .  let  every  man  lun-roir 
of  his  neighbor,  and  every  woman  of  her  neighbor, 
Bowels  of  silver,  and  jewels  of  gold,"  the  translation 
is  incorrect.  The  marginal  rendering  auk  is  accurate. 
The  Hebrew  verb  is  shaalt  the  ordinary  one  for  ask, 
in  the  sense  of  request  to  bo  given,  and  is  rendered 
a-sk  in  Psalm  ii.  8,  "Ask  of  me,  and  I  shall  give  thee 


the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,"  Ac. .and  desired 
in  1  Sam.  xii.  13, 
whom  ye  have  cl 


in  1  Sam.  xii.  13,  "  Now,  therefore,  behold  the  King 
chosen,  and  whomyo  have  desired. 


borrowstoun 

2.  Fiff.:  Of  taking  without  the  obligation,  or  in 
some  cases  even  the  possibility,  of  returning  what 
is  appropriated.  Used— 

(a)  In  an  indifferent  sense. 

"These  verbal  signs  they  sometimes  borrow  from  others, 
and  sometimes  make  themselves." — Locke. 

"While  hence  they  borrow  vigor:    .    .    ." 

Thomson:  The  Seasons;  Autumn. 

(b)  In  a  bad  one, 

"Forgot  the  blush  that  virgin  fears  impart 
To  modest  cheeks,  and  borrow'd  one  from  art." 

Cowper;  Expostulation. 

Hence  (c)  not  to  borrow  is  more  honorable  than 
to  do  so. 

"  It  gives  a  light  to  every  age, 
It  gives,  but  borrows  none." 

Cowper:  O.  H.;  The  Light  and  Glory  of  the  Word. 
"  Itself  a  star,  not  borrowing  light. 
But  in  its  own  glad  essence  bright." 

-Voore.-  Firt-Worshif  ;•*. 

*bor  -row  (2),  s.    [BOROUGH  (1).] 
borrow-mail,  s.    [BTJRROW-MAIL.] 
b6r'-r6wed,  pn.  par,  &  a.    [BORROW,  r.] 
As  participial  adjective: 

1.  Obtainea  on  loan. 

"  .  .  .  on  a  borrowed  horse,  which  he  never  returned." 
— Mactiitlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  Not  genuine;  hypocritical. 

"Look,  look,  how  listening  Priam  wets  his  eyes. 
To  see  those  borrow'd  tears  that  Sinon  sheds!" 

Shnkesp.:  Tarquin  anil  Lucrece,  1548-49. 

borrowed  days,  s.    [BORROWING  DATS.] 

"March  said  to  A  peril], 
I  see  three  hogs  upon  a  hill ; 
But  lend  your  three  first  days  to  me, 
And  I'll  be  bound  to  gar  them  die. 
The  first,  it  sal  1  be  wind  and  weet; 
The  next,  it  sail  be  enaw  and  sleet; 
The  third,  it  Kail  be  sic  a  freeze, 
Sail  gar  the  birds  stick  to  the  trees. 
But  when  the  borrowed  dans  were  vane. 
The  three  silly  hogs  came  hirplin  name." 

'.'/".--.  to  Compl.  of  Scotland.    (Jamieson.) 

bor  -r&w-er,  *bfir'-6w-5r,  *bor  -ware,  s.  [Eng. 
borrow;  -er.] 

*1.  One  who  is  bound  for  another;  a  security, 
a  bail. 

"  Borware  ( borowri;  P.  t.  Mtttitator,  C.  F.  sponsor, 
Cath."—  Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  One  who  borrows;  one  who  obtains  anything 
on  loan.    In  this  sense  it  is  opposed  to  lender. 

" .  .  .  an  indispensable  compensation  for  the  risk 
incurred  from  the  bad  faith  or  poverty  of  the  state,  and 
of  almost  all  private  borrowers,  .  .  .  — J.  S.  Mill:  Polit- 
ical Economy  (1848),  vol.  i.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  %  3,  p.  207. 

3.  One  who  adopts  what  is  another's,  and  uses  it 
as  his  own. 

"Some  say  that  I  am  a  great  borrower;  however,  none 
of  my  creditors  have  challenged  me  for  it." — Pope. 

*bor  -r6w-gange,  *bor  -rfiw-gang,  *borghe- 
gang,  s.  [A.  S.borh= a  pledge,  a  surety  (BORROW,*.), 
and  O.  Scotch  gange=tlie  act  or  state  of;  fromSw. 
suff.  -</>'niti.  as  in  edgang=thG  taking  of  an  oath.] 
A  state  of  suretyship. 

"The  pledges  compeirand  in  courts,  either  they  confee 
their  borrowgange  (cantionarie)  or  they  deny  the  same." 
— Beg.  Maj.,  iii.,  ch.  1,  §8. 

*bor'-r5w-hpod,s.  [Eng.  borrow,  and  suff.  -hood 
=  state  of.]  The  state  or  condition  of  being 
security. 

bor  -row-Ifig,  ^or'-Wy'ng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[BORROW,  i'.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial  ad- 
jective: In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb. 

C.  Aft  Aubstantive :  The  act  of  obtaining  on  loan; 
the  act  of  taking  or  adopting  what  is  another's  as 
one's  own. 

borrowing  days,  *borouing  dais,  s.  pi.  The 
last  three  days  of  March  (old  style),  which  March 
was  said  to  have  borrowed  from  April  that  he  might 
extend  his  power  a  little  longer.  Ho  had  a  delight 
in  making  them  stormy.  [BORROWED  DATS.] 

".  .  .  because  the  borial  blastis  of  the  thre  boronfng 
d(ii«  of  Mnrrhehed  chaissitthe  fragrant  flureise  of  euyrie 
frute  tree  far  athourt  the  feildis."— Compl.  of  Scotland, 
p.  68. 

"His  account  of  himself  i-.  that  he  was  born  on  the 
borrowing  day*;  that  is,  on  one  of  the  three  last  dayu  of 
March,  1688,  of  the  year  that  King  William  came  in, 
.  .  ."—/'.  Kirkmichafl:  Dtimfr.  Statist.  Ace.,  i.  67. 

b6r  -rfiws.  toun,  b6r-6ugh'§  t6wn,  s.  &.  a. 
[Eng.  borough's;  town.] 

A.  Assubst.:  A  royal  burgh. 

"...  like  the  betherel  of  some  ancient  borttnyti's 
town  summoning  to  a  burial,  .  .  ."—  Ayrs.  Legatees, 
p.  26. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  borough. 
"...     borroirnttnm   kirk*  being  always  excepted."  — 

Acts  Charles  I.  (ed.  1814),  vi.  142. 


late,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    h5r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    gd,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     wfirk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     cfir,     rule,     fill;     try,     Syrian,      a,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


bort 
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bosom-barrier 


bort,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Of.  Sw.  6orf=away, 
hence,  avaunt.] 

Lapidary  work:  Small  fragments  split  from  dia- 
monds in  roughly  reducing  thorn  to  shape,  and  of 
a  size  too  small  for  jewelry.  Bort  is  reduced  to 
dust  in  a  mortar,  and  used  for  grinding  and  polish- 
ing. 

*bor  -un,  pa.  par,  [BOBN.]  ( Wy cliff e  (Purvey) : 
Matt.  ii.  1.) 

bbr  -ur-et,  s.  [From  Eng.,  <fcc.,  6or(on),  and  suff. 
-ttret.] 

Chcm. :  A  combination  of  boron  with  a  simple 
body. 

*borw,  *borwe,  v.  t.  [BORROW, v.]  (Piers  Plow.: 
Vift.,  \.  257.) 

*borw,  s.    [A.  S.  fceorfc=(l)   a  hill,  a  mountain. 
(2)  a  fortification,  (3)  a  heap,  burrow,  or  barrow. J 
"  Fast  bysitie  the  borw  there  the  barn  was  inne." 

William  of  PaUrne,  9. 

*bor  -wage,  s.  [O.  Eng,  borte(e),  and  suff.  -age.} 
Suretyship,  oail. 

"Bartcage  (borweshepe,  K.  borowage,  P.)-  Fidejussio, 
C.  F."— Prompt.  Pitrv. 

*borwch,  s.    [BORROW,  «.] 

*bor'-we,  s.    [BORROW,  s.]    A  pledge,  a  security. 

"When  ech  of  hem  hadde  leyd  his  feith  to  bonce." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.;  The  Knights  Tale  (ed.  Morris),  764. 

"  Bonce  for  a-no%ire  person,   K.  borowe,  H.  P.    Fitle- 

jussor,  sponsor," — Prompt.  Parv. 

*bor'-wen,  pa.  par.  [BERGEN.]  Preserved, 
saved. 

"...    ben  bortcen,  and  erue,  tharg  this  red." 
Story  of  Gen.  <£  Exod,,  3,044. 

*bor -we-shepe,  s.  [O.  Eng.  borne,  and  suff. 
-skepe=8hip.]  buretyship.  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*borwgh,  s.  [BOROUGH  (1).]  A  town.  (Sir 
Ferumb.,  ed.  Herrtage,  17ti7.) 

*bor  -won,  v.  t.  [From  borwe  (q.  v.).]  To  bail ; 
to  stand  security  for. 

"  Bortcon  owt  of  preson,  or  stresse  (borvyn,  H.  borwne, 
P.).  Vador,  Cath.  — Prompt.  Parv. 

*borw'-ton,  s.  [From  O.  Eng.  borw(e)=a.  borough, 
and  ton = a  town.]  A  borough  town. 

"Hitysnogt  semly  forzoth,  in  cyte  ne  in  borwrfon." — 
Piers  Ploicman. 

*bor  -wy^n,  r.  t.    [BORROW,  v.] 

*bor'-W3?nge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.     [BORROWING.] 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 
*bbr  -fn,  v.  t.    [BORE,  v.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

"bbr'-tfnge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [BORING.]  (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

*bos,  *bus,  pres.  indie,  ofv.   [BEHOVE.]  Behoves. 
"  Me  bos  telle  to  that  tolk  the  tene  of  my  wylle." 
Ear.  Eng,  Aitit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris);  Cleanness,  687. 

*bos,  a.  &s.    [Boss.] 

b5s,  s.  [Lat.  6os,  genit.feovis=anox,abull,  a  cow. 
In  Fr.  bceuf;  Walloon  frofl/,'  Prov.6ov.bvou;  Mod. 
Sp.  buey;  O.  Sp.  boy;  Port,  boi;  Ital.  bove;  Bas 
Bret.  6ft,*  Gr.  bou£t  gen.  boos:  which  Donaldson 
thinks  an  imitation  of  the  sound  of  bellow,  and  akin 
to  Gr.  boao  =  to  bellow.  Bous  would  therefore  be= 
the  bellowing  beast.  But  with  g  substituted  for  b 
(a  not  uncommon  change)  bous  is=  Lett.  0o&fc,  Zend 
firdo,  Mahratta  guya,  Sansc.  </0.]  [BEEP,  Cow.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
*1.  Lit.:  A  yearling  calf. 

*2.  Fig.:  An  overgrown  sucking  child.  (Halliwell: 
Cont.  to  Lexicog.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Zodl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Bovidte, 
and  the  sub-family  Boyina.    Bos  taunts  is  the  com- 
mon ox ;  B.  Scoticus,  either  a  variety  of  the  former, 
or  a  distinct  species,  is  the  Chillingham  ox,  of  which 
a  few  individuals  still  exist  in  a  half-wild  state.   B. 
Indicux  is  the  Zebu  or  Brahminy  bull. 

2.  Palceont.:  In  the  Upper  Pliocene  Mammalia  of 
Franco  the  genus  Bos  makes  its  appearance  under 
the  form  of  Bos  elatus.  In  the  Upper  Pliocene  Mam- 
malia of   Italy  Bos  etruscus  occurs.     Among  the 
Early    Pleistocene   Mammalia  of    Britain  are  the 
Urus  (B.  pri  mi  genius) ;  it  still  exists  in  the  Mid. 
Pleistocene  and   in  the  Late  Pleistocene.    Among 
tin"1  Prehistoric  Mammalia  is  found  Ji.  lOMtyronsm 
Owen,  and  among  the  Historic  Mammalia  intro- 
duced is  the  "Domestic  Ox  of   ETruAtype,     about 
A.  D.  449.      (Pro/.  Boyd  Dawkins,  Q.  J.  Geol.tfoc., 
vol.  xxxvi  (1880),  pt.  i.,  pp. 379-405.)    Professor  Daw- 
kins  thinks  that  the  B.  longifrons  was  the  ancestor 
of  the  small  Highland  and  Welsh  breeds  of  domes- 
tic cattle.    (Ibid.,  xxiii.  (1867),  p.  184.) 

bd'-ga,  boft'-za,  s.  [Turk,  bozah;  Pers.  bbz&, 
bozah.'}  A  drink  used  in  Turkey,  Egypt,  <fcc.  It  is 
prepared  from  fermented  millet-seed,  some  other 
substances  being  used  to  make  it  astringent. 

*bosarde,  s.    [BUZZARD.] 


fbOS -cage,  *bOS-kage,  s.     [In  Mod.  Fr.  bocage  = 

trove,  coppice ;  O.  Fr.  boscage,  boscaige*  bom-haw, 
p.  boscage ;  Prov.  boscalge ;  Low  Lat.  boscagium= 
a  thicket.]    [BosKY.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Wood,  woodlands,  spec.,    under- 
wood, or  ground  covered  with  it ;  thick  foliage. 

"  The  sombre  boscage  of  the  wood." — Tennyson. 

II.  Technically: 

*l.  Old  Law :  Food  or  sustenance  for  cattle  fur- 
nished by  bushes  or  trees.  (Cowel,  Burn,  &c.) 

*2.  Painting:  A  representation  of  land  studded 
with  trees  and  bushes,  or  shaded  by  underwood. 

"Cheerful  paintings  in  feasting  and  banqueting  rooms, 
graver  stories  in  galleries,  landskips,  and  boscage,  and 
such  wild  works,  in  open  terraces  or  summer  houses." — 
Wotttm. 

bos  -chas,  s.  [Lat.  boscis;  Gr.  boska#=a  kind  of 
duck.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  ducks,  containing  the  Mal- 
lards and  Teals. 

*bose,  *boce,  *boos,  *booc,  s.  [From  A.  S.  bos. 
b6sig=a.  stall,  a  manger,  a  crib,  a  booze.]  A  stall 
for  cattle. 

"  Boocorboos,  netystalle  (bocc,  K.  bose,  netis stall,  H.  P.). 
Boscar,  Cath.  bucetum,  presepe." — Prompt.  Parv. 

bos.  -e-a,  s.  [In  Dut.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  bosea;  Fr. 
bose".  Commemorating  Ernst  Gottlieb  Bose,  a  Ger- 
man, who  published  a  botanical  work  in  1775,  and 
Caspar  Bose,  who  sent  forth  one  in  1728.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Chenopodiaceee  (Chenopods).  Bosea  Yervamora, 
or  Free  Golden-rod,  is  an  ornamental  shrub  from 
the  Canary  Islands. 

b6s-el  -a-phiis,  s.  [From  Lat,  6os=anox  (Bos), 
and  Gr.  elaphos=a  deer.] 

ZoGL:  A  genus  of  ruminant  mammals  belonging 
to  the  family  Antilopida*.  Boselaphus  oreas  is  the 
Eland  Antelope.  [ANTELOPE,  ELAND.] 

bosh,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Wedgwood  says  it  is 
of  quite  recent  origin,  and  is  from  Turkish  bosh= 
empty,  vain,  useless,  curiously  agreeing  with  Scotch 
bos8=  hollow.  Mahn  suggests  comparison  with 
Prov.  Eng;  bosh—a  dash  or  show,  and  with  Ger. 
bosse=a  joke,  a  trifle.  Ital.  bozzo~&  rough  stone; 
bozzetto=a  rough  sketch.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

fl.  East  Anglian  dialect:  A  dash,  a  show. 

*2.  Outline,  figure. 

"A  man  who  has  learned  but  the  bosh  of  an  argument, 
that  has  only  seen  the  shadow  of  a  syllogism."— Student, 
ii.  287. 

3.  Empty  talk,  nonsense,  folly. 

II.  Comm. :  A  trade  name  for  a  mixture  of  butter 
and  prepared  animal  fats,  exported  from  Holland, 
and  sold  as  a  cheap  genuine  butter.    It  is  a  com- 
pound analogous  to  butterine,  although  differing 
in   manner  of  preparation,  and  usually  contains 
about  40  per  cent,  of  butter. 

bo  -Shah,  8.    [Turk.  boshah.~\ 

Weaving:  A  Turkish-made  silk  handkerchief. 

bSsh'-bok,  s.  [From  Dut.  6osc/t=wood,  forest; 
and  6oA;=goat.]  The  name  of  an  antelope  found  in 
South  Africa, 

b6sh  -es.,  s.    [From  Ger.  bdschung—a  slope.] 
Metallurgy:  The  sloping  sides  of  the  lower  part 
of  a  blast-furnace,  which  gradually  contract  from 
the  belly,  or  widest  part  of  the  furnace,  to  the 
hearth. 

*bOS  -Ine,  s.  [O.  Fr.  bosine.  bit&ine;  Lat.  buccina 
=  a  crooked  horn  or  trumpet.]  A  trumpet.  (Ayenb., 
1ST.) 

bos.-jem'-an-lte,  s.  [From  the  Bosjeman  river 
in  South  Africa,  a  cave  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
stream  is  covered  by  the  mineral  to  a  depth  of  six 
inches.] 

Min.:  A  mineral  occurring  in  silky,  annular,  or 
capillary  crystals,  as  also  in  crusts  of  inflorescence. 
It  tastes  like  alum.  Composition:  Sulphuric  acid, 
35'85-36'77;  alumina,  10*40-11'52;  protoxide  of  iron, 
(Hi '06;  protoxide  of  manganese,  2'12-2'5;  magnesia, 
3-69-5-94;  lime,  (H)'27;  soda,  (HV58;  and  water, 
44'26-46.  In  addition  to  South  Africa  it  is  found  in 
Switzerland,  California,  &c.  (Dana.) 

*bosk,  r.  t.    [BUSK.]    (Allit. Poems :  Deluget35l.) 

tbosk,  *boske(  *busk,  s.  [In  Prov.  bosc;  Sp.  & 
Port,  bosque;  Ital.  bosco;  Low  Lat.  bosc  us.  b  use  us 
—  a  thicket,  a  wood.  Cognate  with  Fr.6ois=a  wood. 
In  Ger.  busch,  bosch;  Dut.  bosch=a  wood,  a  forest; 
O.  Icel.  buskr,  buski;  Dan.  busk.]  [Busn.]  A  bush, 
a  thicket,  a  small  forest. 

"  Meantime,  through  well-known  bosk  and  dell, 
I'll  lead  where  we  may  shelter  well." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  vi.  16. 

*boske-adder,  s.  An  adder,  serpent.  ( Wick 
liffe:  Ejcod.  iv.  3.) 


bos'-ket,  bos  -quet  (que  as  ke),  bus -kSt,  s. 
[Fr.  &  Prov.  bosquet ;  Ital.  boschetto.  Diuiin.  of 
Prov.  bosc;  Ital.  bosco.] 

Hortic. :  A  grove,  a  compartment  made  by 
branches  of  trees  regularly  or  irregularly  disposed. 

bosk  -1-ness,  s.  [Eng.  bosky:  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  bosky  or  wooded.  (Haiothorne.) 

bfisk '-$,    a.    [Eng.   bosk;   -y.    In   Fr.   bosquet.] 
Bushy,  woody,  covered  with  boscage  or  thickets. 
"  And  with  each  end  of  thy  blue  bow  dost  crown 
My  bosky  acres,  and  my  unshrubb'd  down." 

Sfiakesp.:  Temp.,  iv.  1. 
"  Well  will  I  mark  the  bosky  bourne." 

Scott.-  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  21. 

bo§  -6m,  *bo-§6me,  bdo'-gftm,  *bo  -§ em.  *bo- 
|um,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  bosm  =  (1)  tho  bosom,  (2) 
(chiefly  in  compos.)  a  fold  or  assemblage  of  folds  in 
clothes:  Fries,  bosm;  Dut.  boezem;  (N.  H.)  Ger. 
busen;  M.  H.  Ger.  buosen;  O.  H.  Ger.  puosam.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  breast  of  a  human  being,  male  or  female, 
but  more  usually  of  the  latter. 

"  Therefore  lay  bare  your  bosom." 

Shakesp.:  Xer.  of  Ve*.,  iv.  1. 

(2)  The  portion  of  the  dress  which  covers  the 
breast. 

"  Put  now  thine  hand  into  thy  bosom.  And  he  put  his 
hand  into  hisbosom;  and  when  he  took  it  out,  behold,  his 
hand  was  leprous  as  snow."— Exodus  iv.  6. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Of  tho  breast  viewed  as  the  seat  of  emotions, 
such  as  the  appetites,  desires,  passions ;  the  appe- 
tites, inclinations,  or  desires  themselves. 

(a)  Of  the  breast  viewed  as  the  seat  of  the  appe- 
tites, the  desires  or  anything  similar. 
"Our  good  old  friend, 
Lay  comforts  to  your  bosom,    .    .    ." 

Shakesp.:  Leart  ii.  1. 
"The  meanest  bosom  felt  a  thirst  for  fame." 

Thomson:  Liberty,  pt.  in. 

(6)  Of  the  breast  viewed  as  the  seat  of  tho  pas- 
sions ;  the  gratification  of  the  passions  themselves. 
"  And  you  shall  have  your  bosom  on  this  wretch, 
Grace  of  the  duke,  revenges  to  your  heart 
And  general  honor." 

Shakesp.:  Meas.  for  Meas.,  iv.  3. 

"  Anger  resteth  in  the  bosom  of  fools."— Eccles.  vii.  9. 
(c)  Of  the  breast  viewed  as  the  seat  of  tenderness 
or  affection ;  the  affections  themselves. 

"Their  soul  was  poured  out  into  their  mother's  bosom." 
— Lamentations  ii.  12. 

"To  whom  the  great  Creator  thus  reply'd: 
O  Son,  in  whom  my  soul  hath  chief  delight, 
Son  of  my  bosom.  Son  who  art  nlone 
My  word,  my  wisdom,  and  effectual  might." 

Milton:  P.  L.t  bk.  iii. 

(2)  Of  the   breast  viewed   as    the  repository  of 
secrets ;  secret  counsel  or  intention. 

"She  has  mock'd  my  folly,  else  she  finds  not 
The  boson  of  my  purpose." 

Beau.&Fletch.:   Wit  at  sev.  IT.,  ii.,  p.  271. 
"If  I  covered  my  transgressions  as  Adam,   by  hiding 
mine  iniquity  in  my  bosom." — Job  xxii.  33. 

(3)  Of  any  thing  which  incloses  a  person  or  thing, 
specially  in  a  loving  manner,  as  an  object  of  affection 
can  be  clasped  to  the  breast.    Inclosure,  embrace, 
compass. 

they    which    live   within    the  bosom  of  that 


church 


"— Hooker. 


(4)  Of  any  close  or  secret  receptacle,  as  the  bosom 
of  the  earth,  the  bosom  of  tho  deep. 

"  A  fiery  mass  of  Life  cast  up  from  the  great  bosom  of 
Nature  herself."— Carlylf:  Heroes,  lect.  ii. 

*(5)  Of  a  bay. 

"Thar  is,  with  an  ile  invironyt  on  athir  part 
To  brek  the  storme  and  wallis  of  every  art 
Within,  the  wattir  in  ane  bosum  gms." 

G.  Doug.:  Virgil,  iviii.  8. 

(6)  (By  metonymy)  Of  a  bosom-friend. 
"  Hor.  Whither  in  such  haste,  my  second  sell? 

Andr.  I'  faith,  my  dear  bosom,  to  take  solemn  leave 
Of  a  most  weeping  creature." 

First  part  of  Jeron.  (O.  PI.),  "i-  67. 

II.  Milling:     A    recess   or   shelving    depression 
round  the  eye  of  a  mill-stone. 
B.  -4s  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with    the   literal 
human  breast. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  human  breast  in  a  figurative 
sense;  confidential,  completely  trusted. 

bosom-barrier,  s.    A  barrier  against  brutality 
produced  li.v  tin-  emotions  of  the  human  bosom. 
"  Who  through  this  bosom-barrier  burst  their  way, 
And,  with  revers'd  ambition,  strive  to  sinkT" 

Young:  Night,  5. 


btfil,     b6y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     chin,     bencli;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -Won,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble.     -die,     <fec.  =  bel,      del. 
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bosom-cheat 

bosom-cheat,  s.    One  clasped  affectionately  to 
the  bosom,  but  all  the  while  a  cheat. 
"  A  pleasing  bosom-cheat,  a  specious  ill, 
Which  felt  the  curse,  yet  covets  still  to  feel." 

Parnell:  The  Rise  of  Woman. 

bosom- child,  s.    A  very  dear  child. 

*'  Dear  bosom-child  we  call  thee." 

»  Wordsworth:  To  Sleep. 

bosom-folder,  s.  A  plaiting  machine  or  device 
for  laying  a  fabric  in  flat  folds,  suitable  for  a  shirt- 
bosom.  (Knight.) 

bosom-friend,  e,  [Eng.  bosom;  friend.  In  Dut. 
boezem-vriend.  ]  A.  friend  so  much  loved  as  to  be 
welcomed  to  the  bosom. 

"A  bosom-secret  and  a  bosom-friend  are  usually  put 
together." — South,  vol.  ii.,  Ser.  2. 

bosom  interest,  *bosome-interest,  s.   The  in- 
terest which  lies  closest  to  the  heart. 
"No  more  that  Thane  of  Cawdor  shall  deceive 
Our  bosom  interest;  go  pronounce  his  present  death, 
And  with  his  former  title  greet  Macbeth." 

Shake f p.;  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

bosom  lover.  *bosome-louer,  s.  One  so  loved 
as  to  be  clasped  to  the  bosom. 

"  Which  makes  me  think  that  this  Antonio 
He  ing  the  bosom  lover  of  my  lord, 
Most  needs  be  like  my  lord." 

Shakesp.:  Mer.  of  Venice,  til.  4. 

bosom-secret,  s.  A  secret  locked  or  hidden 
within  the  bosom. 

"  And  must  he  die  such  death  accurst, 
Or  will  that  bosom^ecret  burst?" 

Scott-  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  26. 
(See  also  example  under  bosom-friend.) 

bosom-serpent,  s.  A  person  taken  affectionately 
to  the  bosom,  who,  in  return,  inflicts  upon  it  an 
envenomed  wound. 

*'  A  bosom-serpent,  a  domestic  evil, 
A  night-invasion,  and  a  mid-day  devil.'* 

Pope;  January  and  Jlay,  47,  48. 

bosom-slave,  s.  One  taken  to  the  bosom,  but  all 
the  while  a  slave. 

"Let  eastern  tyrants,  from  the  light  of  heaven 
Seclude  their  bosom-slaves,  meanly  possess'd 
Of  a  mere,  lifeless,  violated  form. 

Thomson:  Seasons;  Spring. 

bosom-Vice,  «.  The  vice  which  one  clasps  to 
his  bosom;  r.  e.,  which  he  loves  with  intense  love ; 
the  easily  besetting  sin. 

" .  .  .  they  foolishly  imagine  that  inclination  and 
bias  to  another  sin  will  be  excuse  enough  for  their  dar- 
ling, and  bosom-Hot." — Boadly:  Of  Acceptance,  Ser.  7. 

bos  -6m,  v.  t.    [From  bosom,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  To  hide  "  in  the  bosom,"  in  a  figurative  sense, 
i.  e.,  within  the  thoughts. 

•"Bosom  up  .ay  counsel, 
You'll  find  it  wholesome." 

Shaketp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  1. 

2.  To  hide  among  material  things  which  will  con- 
ceal the  secreted  object  from  view.    (Used  specially 
of  trees  or  shrubs  thickly  surrounding  a  house  or 
other  edifice.) 

"More  pleased,  my  foot  the  hidden  margin  roves 
Of  Gomo,  bosom'd  deep  in  chestnut  groves." 

Wordsworth.  Descriptive  Sketches. 
bos'  6med,  pa. par.  &  a.    [BOSOM,  v.] 
"  Or  from  the  bottoms  ol  the  bosom1  d  hills, 
In  pure  effusion  flow." 

Thomson-  Seasons,  Autumn, 
bos  -6m  Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BOSOM,  ti.] 

*b6  -s6n.  s.  [Corrupted  from  boatswain  (q.  v.)-] 
A  boatswain. 

*'  The  barks  upon  the  billows  ride, 
The  master  will  not  stay; 
The  merry  boson  from  his  side 
His  whistle  takes.    .    .    ."  Pope. 


OOSkCJ,    11  HI.  VUZZU.  =  U  ^Wt'llIIlg.     -Ill  J-lUl.  OO8=OUnCIl, 

tuft,  bush.  Mahn,  Wedgwood  and  Skeat  all  con- 
nect it  with  N.  H.  Ger.  bozzen—\.o  beat ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
bozen;  O.  H.  Ger.poaan,  pozjan.]  [Boss  (2).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(I)  Anything  protuberant : 

(a)  Gen. :  A  part  rising  in  the  midst  of  any 
material  body. 

"Boce  or  600*  of  a  booke  or  other  lyke  (booce,  H.). 
Turyiolwn,  TJg." — Prompt.  Parr. 

(6)  Spec. ;  An  ornamental  stud  •  a  shining  prom- 
inence raised  above  that  in  which  it  is  fixed.  (Used 
frequently  of  the  prominence  on  the  middle  of  a 

"Thus  as  he  lay,  the  lamp  of  night 
Was  quivering  on  his  armor  bright, 

In  beams  that  rose  aiid  fell, 
And  danced  upon  his  buckler's  boss." 

Scott:  Bridal  ofTriermafn,  Hi,  2.        (Jamieson.) 
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IT  The  boss  of  a  bridle. 

"This  ivory,  intended  for  the  bosses  of  a  bridle,  was 
laid  up  for  a  prince,  and  a  woman  of  Caria  or  Maeonia 
dyed  it." — Pope. 

(2)  A  ball,  or  some  such  ornament. 
"The  Mole  all  deckt  in  goodly  rich  uray. 

With  bells  and  bosses  that  full  lowdly  rung, 
And  costly  trappings  that  to  ground  downe  hung." 
Spenser:  Moth.  Hub.  I.,  682-4. 

(3)  Anything  thick:  A  thick  body,  whether  pro- 
tuberant at  one  part  or  not. 

"  If  a  close  appulse  be  made  by  the  lips,  then  is  framed 
M;  if  by  the  boss  of  the  tongue  to  the  palate  near  the 
throat,  then  K."— Holder. 

(4)  A  conduit,  a  projecting  pipe  conveying  water. 
"Stowe  tells    us  that  Bosse  alley,  in  Lower  Thames 

Street,  was  so  called  from  '  a  bosse  of  spring  water,  con- 
tinually running,  which  standeth  by  BUlinsgate  against 
this  alley.'  Lond.  p.  104.  This  bosse  must  have  been 
something  of  a  projecting  pipe  conveying  the  water  [a 
conduit]." — A'ares. 

2.  Figuratively: 

T[  A  silver  shield  with  boss  of  gold :  The  daisy,  the 

silver  shield  being  the  white  florets  of  the  ray,  and 

the  boss  of  gold  the  yellow  florets  of  the  disk,  which 

in  the  aggregate  constitute  a  convex  knob.  (Poetic.) 

"The  shape  will  vanish,  and  behold! 

A  silver  shield  with  boss  of  gold." 

Wordsworth:  To  the  Daisy 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Machinery: 

(1)  An  elevated  or  thickened  portion,  usually 
around  an  aperture. 

(2)  A  swage  or  stump  used  in  shaping  sheet-metal. 

2.  Arch.:  In  Gothic  architecture,  the  protuber- 
ance in  a  vaulted  ceiling  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  ends  of  several 

ribs,  and  serving  to 
bind  them  together ; 
usually  elaborately 
carved  and  orna- 
mented. 

3.  Masonry : 

(1)  A  mortar-bucket 
slung  by  a  hook  from 
the  round  of  a  ladder. 

(2)  A   short    trough 
for    holding    mortar, 
hung  from  the  laths, 
and  used  in  tiling  a 
roof. 

4.  Saddlery:    The  Bos& 
enlargement  at  the  junction  of  the  branch  of  a 
bridle-bit  with  the  mouthpiece. 

6.  Ordnance:  A  plate  of  cast-iron  secured  to  the 
back  of  the  hearth  of  a  traveling-forge. 

6.  Bookbinding :  A  metallic  ornament  on  a  book 
side  to  receive  the  wear. 

boss-fern,  s. 

Bo*.:  A  book-name  for  various  species  of  Nephro- 
dium.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

»b5ss  (2).  *bos,  *bois,  *boiss,  »b09e,  a.  &  t. 
[From  Eng.  boss  (1)  (q.  v.).  Wedgwood  suggests 
comparison  with  Bavarian  buichen,  boschen.  bossen 
=to  strike  so  as  to  c\ve  a  hollow  sound;  Dut. 
bossen;  Ital.  6«ssare=to  knock  or  strike.] 

A.  As  adjective  (of  the  forms  boss,  bos,  and  bois) : 
1.  Hollow. 

"And  persit  the  bois  hill  at  the  brads  syde." 

Doug.:  Virail,  15,  34. 
"And  bos  buckleris  couerit  with  corbulye." 

Ibid.,  230,  23. 

If  A  boss  window:  A  large  window,  forming  a 
recess ;  a  bow  window. 

" .  .  .  in  the  bos  window,  .  .  ." — Pitscottie:  Chron., 
p.  235. 

"Into  the  boss  window,  .  .  ."— Ibid.  (ed.  1768),  p.  153. 
'2.  Empty.    (Lit.  or  fig.) 

"  Or  shou'd  her  paunch  for  want  grow  6000." 

Morison:  Poems,  p.  38. 

"He  said,  he  gloom VI,  and  shook  his  thick  boss  head." 
Ramsay:  Poems,  i.  285. 

3.  Resonant;  sounding  in  a  hollow  manner. 
" '  A  boss  sound,'  that  which  is  emitted  by  a  body  that 
Is  hollow." — Jamieson. 

B.  As  substantive  (of  the  fornis  boss,  boiss,  and 
boce): 

1.  Gen.  (of  the  forms  boss  and  boce) :  Anything 
hollow. 

"The  Honlet  had  sick  awful  cryis 

Thay  correspondit  in  the  skyis, 

As  wind  within  a  boce." 

Burel;   Watson's  Coll.,  ii.  26. 

2.  Spec,  (of  the  forms  boss,  boiss,  and  boce) : 
(1)  Lit.    Of  things: 

(a)  A  small  cask. 

"  .  .  .  twa  chalder  of  mele— out  of  a  boce,  thre  chal- 
derof  mele  out  of  his  girnale;  thre  malvysy  bods,  price 
of  the  pece,  viijo.  via."— Act.  r  ~  ' — 


bossy 

(6)  A  bottle  of  the    kind  now  called  a    "grey- 
beard ;  "  a  bottle  made  of  earthenware  or  of  leather. 
'  Thair  is  ane  pair  of  frossi's,  gude  and  fyne, 
Thay  hald  ane  gallonn-full  of  Gaskan  wyne." 

Dunbur:  Mail/and  Poems,  p.  71. 

(c)  The  boss  of  the  body  :  The  forepart  of  the  body, 
from  the  chest  to  the  loins. 

(d)  The  boas  of  the  side:  The  hollow  between  the 
ribs  and  the  haunch.    (Jamieson.) 

boss  (3), «.  [From  Dut.  baas= master, or  one  who 
beats  another:  O.  H.  Ger.  pOsan,  pozjan;  M.  H. 
Ger.  bOzen-.ti.  H.  Ger.  bozzan,  all=to  beat.] 

A.  Lit. :  The  master,  superintendent,  or  overseer 
of  an  estate  or  business  enterprise.     (First  used  in 
this  country  by  negroes,  but  now  acclimated.) 

B.  Fia. :   The   leader  or  dictator  of  a  political 
party,  the  idea  being  that  he  is  the  strongest  man 
politically,  and  can  beat  all  others  in  an  elective 
contest. 

IT  The  word  is  often  used  as  a  verb  transitive  in 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  substantive ; 
e.g. 

"General  Mahone  is  the  boss  of  'he  Eeadjuster  party; 
he  knows  it,  and  will  not  neglect  his  opportunity.  He 
will  not  only  boss  the  party,  but  will  boss  every  job  they 
undertake  either  in  the  national  congress  or  in  the  state 
legislature." — Richmond  (Va.)  IHspateh. 

tb5ss,  'boce,  'booce,  v.  t.  [From  boss  (I),  s. 
(q.  v.) ;  O.  H.  Ger.  bozen,  possen=to  beat.] 

1.  To  beat  out,  to  render  protuberant. 

"To  booce  or  bocetmt  as  workemen  do  a  holowe  thynge 
to  make  it  seem  more  apparent  to  the  eye." — Palsgrave. 

2.  [See  If  Boss  (3) ».] 

bos'-ss-ge,  s.    [Fr.  bossage;  from  bosse=a  boss,  a 
protuberance.] 
Architecture : 

1.  Projecting  stones,    such    as    quoins,    corbels, 
roughed  put  before  insertion,  to  be  finished  in  situ. 

2.  Rustic  work,  consisting  of  stones  which  seem 
to  advance   beyond  the  plane  of  a  building,  by 
reason  of  indentures  orchannels  left  in  the  joinings. 
These  are  chiefly  in  the  corners  of  edifices,  and  are 
called  rustic  quoins. 

•bossche,  s.    [BUSH.]    (Sir  Ferumbras  (ed.  Herr- 
tage),  2,887.) 
*bosse,  s.    [Boss.] 
bossed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Boss, ».] 
As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Furnished  with  bosses  artificially 
made. 

"Fine  linen,  Turkey  cushions  boss'd  with  pearl." 

Sltakesp.:  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

2.  Bot. :  Rounded  in  form  and  with  an  umbo  or 
boss  more  or  less  distinctly  projecting  from  its 
center,  so  as  to  make  it  resemble  many  ancient  and 
modern  shields.    Example,  the  typical   genus   of 
fungi.  Agaricus. 

3.  (Usually   in  composition    with    a    precedent 
adverb— such  as  well,  etc.)    Supervised ;  overseen— 
as,  a  "  well-bossed  job." 

b5s-Bl  8B'-a,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Boissieu-Lam- 
artine,  who  accompanied  La  Perouse  in  his  voyage 
round  the  world.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  sub- 
order Papuionacesp.  The  species  are  ornamental 
shrubs  from  Australia  and  Van  Diemen's  Laud. 

bos  -sing,  pr.par.,  a.  <fc  *.    [Boss,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  .4s  present  participle  and  participial 
adjective  :  (See  the  verb.) 

C.  As  substantive.    Porcelain-making: 

1.  The  act  of  ground-laying  the  surface  of  porce- 
lain in  an  unfinished  state,  to  form  a  basis  of  adher- 
ence for  the  color,  which  is  deposited  by  pencil,  by 
cotton-wool,  or  by  stencil,  according  to  tne  mode. 

2.  The  substance  laid   on  in  the  ground-laying 
described  under  1.    It  is  a  coat  of  boiled  oil  to  hold 
the  color.    The  oil  is  expelled  by  the  heat  of  the 
enamel-kiln,  and  the  color  vitrified.    The  bossing  is 
laid  on  with  a  hair-pencil,  and  leveled  with  a  boss 
of  soft  leather. 

*b8s -Slve,  a.  [Eng.  boss;  -it*.]  Crooked,  de- 
formed, 

"  Wives  do  worse  than  miscarry,  that  go  their  full  time 
of  a  fool  with  a  bossive  birth." — Osbomei  Advice  to  his 
Son  (1658),  p.  70. 

"boss  ness,  ».  [Eng.  boss;  -ness.]  Hollowness, 
emptiness. 

'bBs'-Sy1,  a.  [Eng.  boss;  -y.]  Furnished  with  a 
boss  or  bosses,  studded.  Used — 

1.  Of  a  shield. 

"His  head  reclining  on  the  bossy  shield, 
A  wood  of  spears  stood  by,  that,  nx'd  upright." 

Pope-  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  i.,  178,  174. 

2.  Of  sculpture. 

"  Nor  did  there  want 
Cornice  or  freeze,  with  bossy  sculptures  graven." 

.Viltun:  V.  L.,  i.  716. 

3.  Of  anything  else. 


Dom.  Cone.,  A.  1489,  p.  129.        "Thewat'ry  juices  of  the  bossy  root  [the  turnip]."— 
Dyer:  Fleece. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w«t,     hb're,     camel,    fc§r,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6.    p6t, 
or,     -w»r»,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      83,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  lew. 


bost 

"bost,  *bos  -ten, »•.  i.  [BOAST.]  (Chaucer:  Leg- 
ende  of  Goode  Women.) 

•host,*.    [BOAST,*.]    (Prompt.  Part'.) 

*bos  tSr,  *bos  -tflr,  *bos  -tare,  *bos-towre,  s 
[BOASTEE.]  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

bos-trlch'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.,  &c.  bos- 
trichia  (q.  v.).] 

Entom. :  A.  famUj-  of  Colcoptera  (Beetles)  of  the 
section  Pentamora.  The  genera  most  familiar  in 
temperate  climates  are  Bostrichus,  Tomicus,  Hyles- 
inus,  Scolytus,  autl  Hylurgus. 

b5s -trl-clius,  «.  [From  Lat.  bosMchus;  Gr. 
bostrychos,  as  subst.=U)  a  curl  or  lock  of  hair,  (2) 
anything  twisted  or  wreathed,  (3)  a  winged  insect. 

Entom. :  \  genus  of  Coleoptera  (Beetles)  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Xylophagi.  The  species  are  found 
on  old  trees,  in  which  the  larvee  of  these  insects 
construct  burrows  just  under  the  bark,  feeding  as 
they  proceed  upon  the  woody  matter.  Three  species 
commonly  known  are :  Bostrichus  dispar,  domes- 
ticwi,  auiicapucinus. 

*b8s -tr^-chlte,  s.  [Lat.  bostrichites ;  Gr.  bos- 
trychites=Si  precious  stone  now  unknown.]  [Bos- 

TEICHCS.] 

Old  Lapidary  work:  A  gem  in  the  form  of  a  lock 
of  hair-  (Ash.) 

*bost-wys,  a.  [Wei.  bwyst-us=br\ita}-,  ferocious.] 
Rough,  fierce.  (Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris) ; 
Pearl,  814.)  [BoiSTOTjs.] 

*bo  -§um,  s.    [Boson.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*bos  -v8l,  8.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Can  it  be  the 
proper  name  Boswell  slightly  altered?]  A  species 
of  Crowfoot  (Ranunculus).  (Z>r  Johnson.)  What 
species  it  is  has  not  been  ascertained. 

bos-wel -1I-J.,  «.  [Named  after  Dr.  John  Boswell, 
of  Edinburgh,  Scotland  ] 

Hot. :  A  fine  genus  of  terebinthaceous  trees  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Amyridaceee  (Amyrids) .  They  have 
a  five-toothed  calyx,  five  petals,  ten  stamina,  a  tri- 
angular three-celled  fruit  with  winged  seeds.  The 
leaves  are  compound.  Boswellia  thurifera,  called 
also  B.  serrata,  furnishes  the  resin  called  Olibanum 
fOLiBANTM],  which  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
frankincense  of  the  ancients  [FRANKINCENSE.]  It 
is  found  in  India,  as  also  is  B.  glabra,  the  resin  of 
which  is  used  instead  of  pitch.  The  products  of 
the  entire  genus  are  more  or  less  used  in  pharmacy. 

tb8§  -weil-Is.nl,  «.  [From  James  Boswell  of 
Auchinleck  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland ;  born  in  Edin- 
burgh, October  29,  1740 ;  published  his  celebrated 
Life  of  Johnson  in  1790,  and  diec  May  19,  1795.] 
Biography  written  with  the  enthusiasm  for  its  sub- 
ject and  the  photographic  accuracy  of  delineation 
which  constitute  so  marked  a  feature  of  Boswell's 
Life  of  Johnson. 

*bot,  pret.  of  v.    [BiTE.]    Bit,  cut. 

"  Tho  that  swerd  wer  god  it  noght  ne  bot  .  .  ." — Sir 
Feritmb.  (ed.  Herrtage),  689. 

*bOt(l),S.      [BOOT  (1).] 

"  Bryng  bodworde  to  bot  blvsse  to  vns  alle." 
Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris);  Cleanness.,  473. 
*bOt  (2),  s.    [A.  S.  foeo/=threat,  promise.] 
"Loke  ye  bowe  now  bi  bot,  bowez  fast  hence." 

Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems:  CltannessfMi. 

bSt  (3) ,  bott,  s.  &  a.  [From  O.  Eng.  bot=bit,  pret. 
offttte.] 

A.  As  substantive  (generally^  plural) :  The  larvee 
of  the  bot-fly  and  other  species  of  CEstrus.    [Box- 

FLY.] 

" .  .  .  his  horse  .  .  .  begnawn  with  the  bots*' — 
Shakesp.:  Turn,  of  Shreic,  Hi.  2. 

".    .    .    to  give  poor  jades  the  bo/a." — Ibid.,  1  Hen.  IV., 

If  Bots  on  it:  An  execration.  (Shakesp.:  Per., 
ILL) 

B.  As  adjective :  Producing  the  larvae  called  bots. 
bot-fly,  s. 

Entomology: 

1.  Singular:  One  of  the  names  given  to  any  spo- 
cies  of  the  genus  CEstrus,  or  even  of  the  family 
<Estridap.  These  insects  are  sometimes  called  al^o 
Broczc-flies,  Brize-flies,  and  Gad-flies,  the  last  of 
these  names  not  being  a  properly  distinctive  one, 
for  it  is  applied  also  to  the  Tabanidee.  a  totally  dis- 
tinct family  of  dipterous  insects.  The  bot-fly,  which 
has  attracted  most  notice,  is  Gasterophilus  equi, 
often  called  the  gad-fly  of  the  horse.  It  is  a  downy 
two-winged  fly,  which  in  August  deposits  from  50  to 
100  eggs  on  the  legs,  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  other 
parts  of  a  horse  accessible  to  the  animal's  tongue. 
Slightly  irritated  by  them  the  horse  licks  the  part 
affected,  with  the  effect  of  bursting  the  egg  and 
transferring  the  minute  larvae  to  its  mouth,  whence 
they  make  way  to  the  stomach  and  grow  to  be  an 
inch  long.  They  are  ejected  witli  the  food,  spend 
their  chrysalis  state  in  the  earth  or  dung,  and 
emerge  perfect  insects  but  with  no  proboscis  capa- 
ble of  being;  used  for  feeding  purposes.  It  is  not 
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food  they  require,  it  is  to  propagate  their  species 
and  die.  A  similar  insect  is  (Estrus  hemorrhoidalis. 
Sheep,  oxen,  &c.,  have  parasites  of  an  analogous 
kind.  [BREEZE-FLY,  BRIZE,  GAD-FLT,  (ESTRID.*:, 

CESTRUS.] 

2.  Phtral:  The  English  name  for  the  family  of 
CEstridae. 

bot  (4).  A  colloquial  expression  for  the  English 
Board  of  Trade  unit  of  Electrical  Supply.  It  is 
formed  of  the  initials  of  the  words  "Board  of 
Trade." 

*bOt,  con/.  &  prep.  [BUT.]  (Morte  Arthure,  10; 
The  Bruce,  v.  91.) 

H  Bot  "ml,  botand:  As  well  as, 

"  I  hav  a  bow,  bot  and  a  vyse." 

Harbour:  The  Bruce  (ed.  Skeat),  v.  595. 

Bot  gif:  [Bor  IF.] 

Bot  if:  Unless,  except. 

"  Bot  if  ye  bothe  for-thynk  hit  sare  ,  " — Sir  Ferumb. 
(ed.  Heritage),  319. 

b6t-al  -lack-He,  s.  [From  the  Botallack  mine 
in  Cornwall,  England,  where  it  occurs.] 

Min  :  A  variety  of  Atacamite  occurring  in  thin 
crusts  of  minute  interlacing  crystals  closely  invest- 
ing killas.  (Dana.) 

b8t-an  -Ic,  *bot-an>Ick,  a.  &R.  [In  Fr.  botan- 
ique;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  botanico;  Lat.  botanicus; 
Gr.  botanikos=ol  herbs.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  plants  or  to  the 
study  of  them. 

"...  that  ancient  botanic  book  mentioned  by 
Galen."— Cudworth:  Jntell.  Syst.,  p.  326. 

*B.  As  substantive :  The  same  as  BOTANIST  (q.v.). 

"  That  there  is  such  an  herb,  .  .  .  is  by  all  botanies 
or  herbalists,  I  have  seen,  acknowledged." — At.  Casaubon; 
Of  Credulity,  *<?.,  p.  80. 

botanic-drawing,  s.  The  art  of  representing 
plants  for  scientific  study.  To  enable  the  figures  to 
be  used  for  the  purpose  now  mentioned,  every  effort 
must  be  put  forth  to  insure  accuracy  in  the  deline- 
ations, &c.  Microscopic  representations  of  the 
fully-expanded  flower  and  of  the  fruit  when  ripe,  or, 
if  ppssible,  of  the  organs  of  fructification  at  suc- 
cessive stages  of  development,  should  be  super- 
added  to  render  the  drawing  complete.  (Lindley.) 

botanic -garden,  s.  A  garden  laid  out  for  the 
scientific  study  of  botany.  Sometimes  the  several 
plants  are  arranged,  to  a  certain  extent,  according 
to  their  places  in  the  natural  system,  and,  in  any 
case,  opportunity  is  obtained  for  seeing  the  plants 
pass  through  their  several  stages,  and  obtaining 
their  flowers,  fruit,  &c..  to  anatomize  and  to  figure. 

botanic  physician,  s.  A  physician  whose  reme- 
dies consist  chiefly  of  nerbs  and  roots.  Akin  to  an 
herbalist ;  but  many  herbalists  have  had  no  medical 
education,  while  any  proper  "physician"  has  en- 
joyed that  advantage. 

b5t-an  -I-cal,  a.  [Eng.  botanic;  -aZ.]  The  same 
as  BOTANIC  (q.  v.)' 

".  .  .  the  earliest  botanical  researches  of  SJoane." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eny,,  ch.  iii. 

"The  lilies  of  the  field  have  a  value  for  us  beyond 
their  botanical  ones."—  Tgndall;  Frag,  of  Science,  3d  ed.f 
v.  104. 

botanical-geography,  s.  A  comparison  of  the 
plants  of  different  regions  of  the  globe,  showing 
the  range  and  distribution  of  each.  [PHYTO- 

GEOGRAPHY.] 

b5t-an -I-cal-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  botanical;  -/y.] 
After  the  manner  adopted  in  botany;  as  botanists 
are  accustomed  to  do.  (Ash.) 

"Your  man  of  science,  who  is  botanically  or  otherwise 
inquisitive."— London  Daily  Xews,  August  18,  1869. 

fb8t-an-Ics,  s.  [In  Sw.,  Dan.,  &  Ger.  botanik; 
Fr.  6o(*aniowe=botany ;  Sp.,  Port,,  &  Ital.  botanica 
=botany  ;  Lat.  botanicum=&  herbarium  (?).]  The 
same  as  BOTANY  (q.  v.). 

b8t'~an-Ist,  s.  [Fr.  botaniste.]  One  who  collects 
and  scientifically  studies  plants. 

^f  For  the  names  of  various  botanists  see  the  arti- 
cle Botany  (Hist.). 

"  Thusbotanistn,  with  eyes  acute 
To  -i'f  prolific  dust  minute. 
Taught  by  their  learn'd  northern  Brahmen 
To  class  by  pistil  and  by  ntamen, 
Produce  from  nature'srich  dominion 
Flow1™  polyandrian,  monogynian, 
Where  embryo n  blossoms,  fruits,  and  leaves 
Twenty  prepare,  and  one  receives." 

Jones;  The  Enchanted  Fruit. 

b5t'-an-l2e,  v.i.   [In  Ger.  botanisiren;  fr.botan- 
iscr;  Gr.  feofrtwizo^torootup  weeds:  from  botane-= 
an  herb.]    [BOTANY.]    To  collect  plants  with  the 
object  of  examining  them  scientifically. 
b5t-an-I  z-lng,  pr.par.,  a.&s.    [BOTANIZE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  present  participle    and   participial 
adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb. 
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C.  Assubst. :  The  act  or  operation  of  collecting, 
and  afterward  scientifically  examining,  plants. 

*bot  -a-n6,  s.  [Fr.  boutant=a  kind  of  stuff  made 
at  Montpelier.  (Jamieton.)  ]  A  piece  of  linen 
dyed  blue.  (Scotch.) 

"  Botanos  or  peeces  of  linnin  litted  blew,  the  peece — 
iii.  1."—  Rates,  A.  1611. 

"  Botanoea  or  blew  lining."— Rates,  A.  1670. 

*b6t-an-or-i-ger,  s.  [From  Gr.  botanologeo=*o 
gather  herbs.  Now  superseded  by  botanist  (q,  v.).] 

"...  that  eminent  Botanologcr,  .  .  /'—Brown.- 
Garden  of  Cyrus. 

*b5t-an-ol  -6-g^,  #.  [Gr.  botanologeo—to  gather 
herbs.]  A  discourse  regarding  plants.  (Bailey.) 
Now  superseded  by  the  term  botany  (q.  v.)- 

*bot  -an-6-man-9^,  s.  [In  Gr.  botanomanteia ; 
&ofane=grass,  fodder,  and  mante/a=divination.] 
Divination  by  means  of  herbs,  especially  by  means 
of  sage  (Salvia)  or  by  fig-leaves.  The  inquirer 
wrote  his  name  and  the  question  he  wished 
answered  on  the  leaves.  Afterward  ho  exposed 
these  to  the  wind,  which  blew  some  of  them  away. 
Those  which  remained  were  then  collected,  and  the 
letters  written  on  each  were  placed  together,  so  as, 
if  possible,  to  bring  coherent  sense  out  of  them,  and 
any  sentence  constructed  out  of  them  was  supposed 
to  be  the  reply  sought  for. 

"...  the  numberless  forms  of  imposture  or  igno- 
rance called  kapnomancy,  pyromancy,  arithmomancy, 
libunumancy,  botanomancy,  Keptolomancy,"  Ac. — Smith; 
Diet,  of  the  Bible,  i.  442. 

bot'-an-^,  *.  &  a.  [Gr.  6otfan«= grass-fodder ; 
bosko=to  feed,  to  tend  cattle  or  sheep.] 

A.  As  substan. :  The  science  which  treats  of 
plants.  It  embraces  a  knowledge  of  their  names, 
their  external  and  internal  organizations^  their 
anatomy  and  physiology,  their  qualities,  their  uses, 
and  their  distribution  over  the  world,  with  the 
laws  by  which  this  distribution  is  regulated,  or 
the  geological  occurrences  by  which  it  has  been 
brought  about. 

History:  From  the  remotest  antiquity  plants 
must  have  been  at  least  looked  at,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  studied;  and  it  is  reported  in  Scripture 
regarding  Solomon,  that  "he  spake  of  trees,  from 
the  cedar  tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the 
hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall  '*  (1  Kings  iv. 
33).  If  hissayingson  that  subject  were  put  in  writ- 
ing they  have  perished.  The  first  important  scien- 
tific notices  regarding  plants  which  have  reached 
our  time  are  in  Aristotle's  Inquiries  Concerning 
Animals,  about  B.  C.  347.  Theophrastus,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  B.  C.  324,  gave  great  attention  to 
plants,  knowing,  however,  it  is  said,  only  about  355. 
Pliny,  among  the  Romans,  was  also  interested  in 
botanical  study,  as  in  natural  history  generally. 
The  Arabs  gave  some  attention  to  botany ;  but  up 
to  the  year  A.  D.  1231,  according  to  Sprengel,  only 
about  1,400  plants  were  known.  After  the  revival  of 
letters,  Conrad  Gesner,  who  died  in  1565,  collected 
materials  and  made  drawings  for  a  history  of 
plants.  Mattliew  Lobel,  a  Dutchman  at  the  court 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  attempted  a  natural  classifica- 
tion of  plants,  and  some  of  his  orders  are  still 
retained.  Csesalpinus,  a  Roman  physician,  attached 
to  the  court  of  Pope  Sextus  VI.,  made  various 
botanical  discoveries.  About  A.  D.  1650,  the  micro- 
scope began  to  be  used  for  the  examination  of 
plants.  Grew  and  Malpighi  flourished  in  the  same 
century ;  and  in  1686  Ray  published  the  first  volume 
of  his  Sustema  Plantarum.  About  1735,  Linnaeus 
gave  to  the  world  his  celebrated  Systema  Natures, 
the  botanical  portion  of  which  contains  his  artifi- 
cial system,  which  is,  even  now,  obsolescent  rather 
than  obsolete.  As  a  rule,  his  classes  were  founded 
on  the  number,  position,  &c.,  of  the  stamens,  and 
his  orders  on  the  number  and  character  of  the  pis- 
tils. He  founded  twenty-four  classes,  viz.,  (1) 
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11)  Dodecandria,  (12)  Icosandria.  (13)  Polynmlria, 
(14)  Didynamia,  (15)  Tetradynamia.  (16)  Monadel- 
phia,  (17)  Diadelphia,  (18)  Polyadelphia,  (19)  Syn- 
gencsia,  (20)  Gynandria,  (21)  Monoecia,  (22)  Dicecia, 
(23)  Polygamia,  and  (24)  Cryptogamia.  (Bee  these 
words  for  further  details,  and  for  the  orders  into 
which  the  several  classes  are  divided.)  Besides 
his  artificial  system  of  classification  Linneaus  at- 
tempted a  natural  one.  In  1789,  Antoine  Laurent  de 
Jussieu  published  his  Genera  Plantarum,  in  which, 
following  in  the  direction  in  which  Lobel,  Ray,  and 
Linnaeus  himself  had  led,  he  elaborated  a  natural 
system,  the  essential  features  of  which  are  still 
retained.  In  Lindley's  Vegetable  Kingdom,  pub- 
lished in  1867,  the  classification  is  as  follows:  Class 
I.  Thallogens,  II.  Acrogens,  III.  Rhizogenst  IV. 
Endogens,  V.  Dictyopens,  VI.  Gymnogens,  and 
VII.  Exogons. 

Modern  botany,  or  phytology,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  comprises  a  number  of  subordinate  sciences. 
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Lindley,  in  the  main  following  Docandolle. 
divided  it  into  Organography,  or  an  explanation  of 
the  exact  structure  of  plants;  Vegetable  Physiol- 
ogy, or  the  history  of  vital  phenomena  which  have 
been  observed  in  them ;  Glossology,  formerly  called 
Terminology,  or  a  definition  of  the  adjective  terms 
used  in  botany  and  phytography,  or  an  exposition 
of  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  describing  and  nam- 
ing plants.  (Introd.  to  Bot.,  3d  ed.,  1839,  Pref.)  All 
these  are  introductory  to  Systematic  Botany,  which 
Is  the  classification  and  description  of  the  several 
classes,  orders,  families,  genera,  species,  varieties, 
Ac.,  of  plants  in  regular  arrangement. 

Thom6,  author  of  the  recognized  text-book  of 
botany  in  use  in  the  technical  schools  of  Germany, 
divides  the  science  into— I.  Morphology,  or  the 
Comparative  Anatomy  of  Plants  ^  II.  Physiology, 
whicn  is  concerned  with  their  vital  phenomena ; 
III.  Botanical  Geography ;  IV.  Paleeophytology : 
V.  Vegetable  Palaeontology ;  VI.  Classification  of 
Plants;  and  VII.  Practical  or  Applied  Botany. 

Robt.  Brown,  jr.t  in  his  Manual  of  Botany,  pub- 
lished in  1874,  divides  it  into— I.  General  Anatomy 


or  Histologj 

pholpgy,  3.  Organogenesis,  4.  Fhyt 

ological  Botany;    III.  Vegetable   Chemistry;    IV. 


or  Histology  of  Plants:  1.  Organography,  2.  Mor- 
phology, 3.  Organog_enesis,  4.  Pnytotomy ;  II.  Phjsi- 


Nosology,  or  Vegetable  Pathology ;  V.  Teratology,  a 
study  of  abnormalities;  VI.  Taxology,  Taxonomy, 
Classification,  or  Systematic  Botany :  1.  Termin- 
ology, 2.  Glossology;  VII.  Phyto-geography ;  VIII. 
Paleeo-phytology,  Geological  Botany,  Vegetable 
Palaeontology,  or  Fossil  Botany ;  IX.  Medical 
Botany  ;  X.  Agricultural  Botany ;  XI.  Horticultural 
Botany;  and  XII.  Industrial  Botany.  (See  these 
terms.  See  also  PLANT,  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM,  &c., 
Ac.) 

B.  As  adjective:  In  which  good  botany  exists,  in 
which  interesting  plants  abound.  [BOTANY-BAY.] 

Botany  Bayt  s.  &  a.  [So  called  from  the  number 
of  new  plants  discovered  there  when  Captain  Cook's 
party  landed  in  1770.] 

A.  &  substantive :  An  inlet  of  the  sea  five  miles 
long  and  broao\  about  seven  miles  north  of  Sidney 
Heads  in  Now  South  Wales. 

B.  As  adjective:  Growing  at  or  in  any  other  way 
connected  with  Botany  Bay.    (See  the  compounds 
which  follow.) 

Botany-Bay  Oak:  Casuarina.  A  genus  of  trees, 
nat.  oraer  Casuarinacece.  The  red  wood  of  the 
trees  is  used  for  cabinet  work.  Also  called  Beef- 
wood. 

Botany-Bay  Kino:  A  gum  which  exudes  from  the 
bark  of  an  Australian  tree,  Eucalyptus  resinifera, 
and  other  species  of  the  genus.  It  is  an  astringent. 
It  has  properties  like  those  of  Catechu  or  Kino,  and 
is  used  in  pharmacy,  etc.,  for  the  same  purposes  as 
are  the  two  drugs  mentioned. 

Botany-Bay  Tea:  The  English  name  of  the  Smi- 
lax  glycyphylla,  an  evergreen  climbing-plant,  with 
three-nerved  leaves,  and  petioles  with  tendrils. 

b6-tar  -g6,  s.  [Sp.  botarga=&  kind  of  pantaloons, 
the  dross  of  harlequin ;  harlequin  himself ;  a  sort  or 
sausage.  Contracted  from  botalarga=a  largo  leather 
bag.]  A  relishing  sort  of  food,  being  a  sausage 
made  of  the  roes  of  the  mullet  fish,  andf  eaten  with 
oil  and  vinegar.  It  is  much  used  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean  as  caviar  is  in  Russia  as  a 
**  relish  "  for  food  and  an  incentive  to  drink. 

If  The  French  editor  of  Rabelais  says — 

"In  Provence,  they  call  botargues  the  hard  roe  of  the 
mallet,  pickled  with  oil  and  vinegar.  The  mullet  (mage) 
is  a  fish  which  is  catched  about  the  middle  of  December; 
the  hard  roes  of  it  are  salted  against  Lent,  and  this  is 
what  is  called  botargues,  a  sort  of  boudins  (puddings), 
which  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  their  excit- 
ing of  thirst." 

"Because  he  was  naturally  phlegmatic,  he  began  his 
meal  with  some  dozens  of  gammons,  dried  neats'  tongues. 
botargos,  sausages,  and  such  other  forerunners  of  wine." 
—Ozeli:  Rabelais,  b.  i.,  ch.  2L 

"  Botargo,  anchovies,  puffins  too,  to  taste 

The  Maronean  wines,  at  meals  thou  hast." 
Heath:  C'larastella,  in  Heywood' ft  Quintess.  of  Poetry, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  16.     (Mires.) 

b5-ta  U-rfis,  8.  [A  contraction  of  Bos  taurus,  the 
scientific  name  of  the  bull,  which  the  several  species 
of  botaurus  remotely  resemble  in  voice.] 

Ornith.:  Agcnus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  family 
Ardeidee  or  Herons,  and  the  sub-family  Ardeinse  or 
True  Herons.  It  contains  the  Bitterns.  [BITTERN.] 

*bSt  -card,  8.  [From  the  French  bastarde  —  a 
demi-canmm  or  demi-cnlverin;  a  smaller  piece  of 
any  kind  (Cotgrave).]  A  kind  of  artillery  used  in 
the  time  of  James  V. 

"  Two  great  cannon,  thrown-mouthed  Mow  and  her  Mar- 
row, with  two  great  Butcards."—  Pitscottie,  p.  143.  (Jamtt- 
•on.) 

bot^h  (1),  *bocch-inf  *bocch-yn,  *bocch-en, 
f .  t.  [In  Dut.  botsen  —  to  knock,  dash,  strike 
against,  clash  with  ;  from  O.  L.  Ger.  botzen-(l)  to 
strike  or  beat,  (2)  to  repair.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  patch  in  any  way.  (  Wycliffe :  2  Chron. 
xxxiv.)  • 
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2.  Fig. :  To  put  together  clumsily. 

"  Go  with  me  to  my  house, 

And  hear  thou  there  how  many  fruitless  pranks 
This  ruffian  huth  botch'd  up,  that  thou  thereby 
Mayst  smile  at  this." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Xight,  iv.  1. 

'*  And  botch  the  words  up  fit  to  their  own  thoughts." 
Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  5. 

bSt9h  (2),  p.  t.  [From  botch  (2),  s.  (q.  T.)]  To 
mark  with  botches. 

"  Young  Hylas,  botch'd  with  stains  too  foul  to  name. 
In  cradle  here  renews  hie  youthful  frame." 

Oarth, 
bot9h  (I),  *bot9he  (1),  s.    [From  botch,  v.  (q.  T.)] 

1.  A  patch. 

2.  A  part  of  any  work  ill-finished,  so  as  to  appear 
worse  than  the  rest. 

"With  him, 

To  leave  no  rubs  or  botches  in  the  work, 
Fleauce,  his  son,  must  embrace  the  fate." 

Shakesp.;  Macbeth,  lii.  1. 

3.  A  part  clumsily  added. 

"  If  both  those  words  are  not  notorious  botches  '.  .  ." 
— Dryden. 

"  A  comma  ne'er  could  claim 
A  place  in  any  British  name; 
Yet,  making  here  a  perfect  botch, 
Thrusts  your  poor  vowel  from  his  notch." 

Swift. 

b5t9h  (2i,  *bot9he  (2),  'bohche,  *bocche, 
*boche,  *boslie,  s.  (Fr.  bosse;  O.  Fr.  6oce=(l)  the 
boss  of  a  buckler;  (2)  a  botch,  a  boil.J  A  swelling 
of  an  ulcerous  character,  or  anything  similar  on  the 
skin ;  a  wen,  a  boil. 

"  Bohche,  sore  (botche,  P.).  Ulctts,  Cath." — Prompt. 
Pan. 

"  Botches  and  blains  must  all  his  flesh  imboss, 
And  all  his  people."  Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  ill. 

botched  (l),  *bot9ht,  pa.par.    [BOTCH  (1),  v.] 

"  I  see,  I  Bee,  'tis  counsel  given  in  vain, 
For  treason  botcht  in  rhyme  will  be  thy  bane" 

Dryden:  Absalom  &  Achitophel,  pt.  ii. 
botched  (2) ,  pa.  par.    [ BOTCH  (2) ,  p.] 
*b6t9he'-ment,  *bO9h'-mSnt,  t.    [Eng.  botche= 
botch  (1)  =  a  patch ;  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suit,  -nn'iit.'] 

"  Bochment  (botchement,  P.)  Additamentum  ampliflca- 
mentum,  .  .  ." — Prompt.  Parv. 

bot9h-e"r  (1),  »bot9h-ar,  *b5t9h  -are,  *boch- 
cliare,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  botch  (I),  v. ;  -en] 

A.  As  substantive :  A  mender  of  old  things,  espe- 
cially clothes;  an  inferior  kind  of  tailor. 

"  Botchare  of  olde  thinges,  P.  Resartor" —  Prompt. 
Parv. 

"  Botchers  left  old  cloaths  in  the  lurch, 
And  fell  to  turn  and  patch  the  church." 

Hndibras. 

*' .  .  .  a  botcher's  cushion,  .  .  ." — Shakesp.:  Coriol., 
ii.  1. 

B.  As  adjective ;  Bungling,  unskillful. 

"  Bofhchare,  or  vncrafty  (botchar,  P.).  Incrs,  C.  F." — 
Prompt.  Parv. 

bot9h-e"r  (2),  8.  [Eng.  botch  (2),  s.,  from  the 
spotted  appearance  of  the  skin.J  A  young  saimon ; 
a  grilse. 

"  Formerly  grilse,  or  botchers,  were  far  more  plentiful 
than  they  have  been  since  the  passing  of  the  Fishery 
Jjaws." — London  Times,  August  26,  1875. 

*bot9h  -er-ljf,  a.  [Eng.  botcher;  -Iv.]  Like  the 
work  of  a  botcher ;  patched  in  a  clumsy  way ;  blun- 
dered. 

"  Publishing  some  botcherly  mingle-mangle  of  collec- 
tions out  of  other." — Bartlib.:  Transl.  of  Comen.,  1642, 
p.  30. 

*bot9h  -Sl-f,  s.  [Eng.  botcher;  -y.]  The  results 
of  botching,  clumsy  workmanship. 

"If  we  speak  of  base  botchery,  were  it  a  comely  thing 
to  see  a  great  lord,  or  a  king,  wear  sleeves  of  two  parishes, 
one  half  of  worsted,  the  other  of  velvet?" — World  of 
Wonders,  1608,  p.  236. 

bot9h'-Ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.     [BOTCH,  (1),  v.J 
A.  &B.  Aspr.par.  dkparticip.adj.:  (See  the  verb.) 

C.  As   substantive:   The   act    of     mending    old 
clothes ;  the  act  of  bungling. 

"  Nor  is  it  botching,  for  I  cannot  mend  it." 

Browne:  Britannia's  Pastorals,  b.  i.  s. 

bot9h'-Ing  (2),  pr.  par.    [BOTCH  (2),  t).] 
tbot9h  -?,  a.   [Eng.  botch  (2) ;  -».]    Marked  with 

botches. 
"  And  those  boils  did  run  ?  say  so  :  did  not  the  general 

run  then  ?  were  not  that  a  biitchy  core." — Shakes.:  Troil. 

and  Cress.,  ii.  1. 

sbote  (l),  *bot  (Eng.).  bote,  *bute  (Scotch),  s. 
[BOOT  (1),' 8.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  (See  boot.) 

2.  A  remedy. 

"And  be  borrngh  for  his  bale,  and  biggen  hym  bote 
And  so  amende  that  is   myado         and  euermore  the 
better."  Piers  Plow.:  Vis.,  iv.  89,  90. 
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3.  Restoration,  amendment. 

"And  do  bote  to  brugges    *    that  to-broke  were." 

Ptert  Plate.:   Vis.,  vii.  28. 

4.  Safety. 

"  Bote  of  (or,'P.)  helthe.    Salus."— Prompt.  Part: 

5.  A  savior,  the  Savior. 

"  Bot  ther  on  com  a  bote  as-tyt." 
Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  Pearl,  645. 

II.  Law :  An  Anglo-Saxon  term,  still  in  use,  . 
meaning  necessaries  required  for  the  carrying  on  of 
husbandry.  The  corresponding  word  of  French 
origin  is  estovers  or  estouviers,  from  estoffer=to 
furnish.  Such  necessaries  in  certain  cases  may  be 
taken  from  the  estate  of  another.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  bote.  Thus  house-bate  is  a  sufficient  allow- 
ance of  wood  to  repair  or  to  burn  in  the  house.  If 
to  burn,  it  is  afire-bole.  Soplow-bote  and  cart-dote 
are  wood  to  be  employed  in  making  and  repairing 
all  instruments  of  husbandry ;  and  hay-bote  or  edge- 
bote  is  wood  for  repairing  hay-edges  or  fences.  [See 
also  KIN-BOTE,  MAN-BOTE,  THEIF-BOTE.] 

•bote  (2),  s.   [BOOT  (2).] 

"Bote  for  a  mannys  legge  (bote  or  cokvr,  H.  coker,  P.) 
Bota,  ocrea." — Prompt.  Parv. 

*bOte  (3),  8.  [A.  S.  bodian=ta  command,  to  an- 
nounce; 6od=command.]  A  message. 

"Charlis  sent  to  thee  this  sond;  thou  ne  ge(te)st  non 
othreoofe." — Sir  Ferumb.  (ed.  Heritage),  401. 

*bote  (4),«.    [BOAT.]    (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.,  viii. 

*bote,  *bo  -tSn,  v.  t.  [From  bote  (1),  s.  (q.  v.) 
In  Sw.  bota.]  To  boot,  to  amend. 

*bpte,  pret.  of  v.  [A.  S.  bat,  pret.  of  bitan=to 
bite.]  Bit. 

"...    that  he  bote  his  lippes." 

Piers  Plate.:  Vis.,  v.  84. 

•bote,  conj.    [BtJT.] 

•bote-ylf,  conj.    But  if,  except  that. 

*b6--t8l(l),*bot-elle(l),s.  [BOTTLE.]  (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

•bot-el  (2),  «bOt-elle  (2),  «.  [O.  Fr.  botel.'}  A 
bundle,  a  feed  of  hay.  [BoTTEL  (I)-] 

"  Botelle  of  hey.    Fenifascis." — Prompt .  Parv. 

*bSt  -Sl-er,  8.    [BUTLER.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*bote  -less,  *bote'-lesse,  a.    [BOOTLESS.] 

*bote -man,  s.  [BOATMAN.]  (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II. 
xii.  29.) 

*bot-en-en,  v.  t.  [BOTNEN.]  (Piers  Plow. :  Vis.. 
vi.  194.) 

*b5t  -Sr-as,  v.  [BUTTRESS.]  (Piers  Plow.:  Vis., 
T.  598.) 

*bo  t-Sr-as,  s.    [BUTTRESS.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*bOte-rel,  s.    [O.  Fr.  boterel.]    A  toad. 
"  .    .    .    namore  thanne  the  boterel." 

Ayenbite,  p.  187. 

•bote-roll,  *b8t  te-r6ll,  *baute-roll,  8.  [Ety- 
mology doubtful.] 

Her.:  The  same  as  crampet  (q.  v.). 

*bSt  -Sr-f  e,  s.    [BUTTERY.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

'  Boterye.  Celarium,  boteria,  pincemaculum  (promp* 
tuaritan,  P.)." — Prompt.  Parv. 

*bot-ew,  s.  [From  O.  Fr.  bateau.]  A  kind  of 
large  boot. 

"  Boteto.    Coturnus,  botula,  crepita." — Prompt.  Parv. 

b6th,  *botb.e,  *boathe,  *bathe,  "bSthe,  *bo  - 
then,  *bo-thene,  *bo-thyn  (Eng.),  baith, 
'bathe,  *baytli,  *baid  (Scotch),  pro.,  a.  &  conj. 
[In  Icel.  bathir,  beet  hi;  Sw.  bada;  Dan.  baadc', 
Moeso-Goth.  bajoths;  Dut.  &  (N.  H.)  Ger.  beide;  O. 
H.  Ger.  pSde.]  Two  taken  together. 

1T  It  is  opposed  to  the  distributives  either— one  of 
two,  and  neither=none  of  two.  (Prof.  Bain.) 

A.  As  pronoun: 

"  During  his  ride  home,  he  only  said,  wife  and  bairn 
baith:  mother  and  son  baith — Sair,  sair  to  abide  !" — Scoff: 
Guy  Mannering,  ch.  ix. 

B.  .-18  adjective : 

"Bo(/ithe  proofs  are  extant." — Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives, 
v.  5. 

C.  As  conjunction  (followed   by  and) :    It  is  a 
conjunction  with  a  certain  disjunctive  force,  t.  e., 
separating  the  two  conjoined  members  and  bring- 
ing each  into  prominence. 

".  .  .  so  that  all  they  which  dwelt  in  Asia  heard  the 
word  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  both  Jews  and  Greeks." —  Acts 
xix.  19. 

"  That  bothe  his  soule  and  eek  hemself  offende." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,067. 
"  That  are  both  his  and  mine." 

Shakesp...  ITacb.,  iii.  1. 

*bothe,  s.    [BOOTH.] 

*bot  h-em,  s.    [BOTTOM.] 

'both  -em-les,  a.    [BOTTOMLESS.] 


late,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pSt, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     fill;     try,     Syrian.      89,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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ll,  s.  [Cf.  A.  S.  &ofhen=rosomary;  darnel 
(Sonner).] 

Sot.  :  A  composite  plant,  Chrysanthemum  segc- 
tum. 

1[  White  bothen,  Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum. 

both-er  (Eng.),  botli-er,  *batli  -er  (Sc.)  ,  v.  t. 
A  i.  [Etymology  doubtful.  Wedgwood  derives 
it  from  Dut.  bulderen^to  rage,  to  bluster.  Malm 
and  Skeat,  with  more  probability,  suggest  Ir.  buaid- 
Atrf=vexatiou,  trouble;  buaidhrim—to  vox,  to  dis- 
turb.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  tease,  to  vex,  or  annoy  one  by  mak- 
ing continual  noise,  by  dwelling  on  the  same  subject, 
by  continued  solicitation,  or  in  any  other  way. 

"With  the  din  of  which  tube  my  head  you  so  bother, 
That  I  scarce  can  distinguish  my  right  ear  from 
t'other."  Swift. 

B.  Intrana.:  To  make  many  words. 

"The  auld  guidmen,  about  the  grace, 
Frae  side  to  side  they  bother." 

Sums:  The  Holy  Fair. 


[From  bother,  v.  (q.  T.)]  The  act  of 
rallying,  or  teasing,  by  dwelling  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. (Colloquial.) 

bo-ther-a  -tion,  *.  [From  Eng.  bother,  and  suff. 
•at  ion.]  The  act  of  making  bother. 

bo  tb.-ered,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BOTHER,  v.] 

bo  th-er-Ing,  pr.  par.    [BOTHER,  ».] 

»both'-Ie,  s.  (Scotch.)  A  booth,  a  cottage,  a 
hovel  (usually  in  the  agricultural  districts),  in 
-which  rights  of  occupation  seem  to  be  about  equal- 
ly exercised  by  man  and  beast,  and  no  attempt  is 
made  at  privacy  for  the  opposite  sexes. 

bottle-system,  8.  A  term  used  in  the  British 
•newspapers  in  discussing  the  degraded  condition  of 
the  agricultural  population  in  some  districts,  the 
phrase  arising  from  the  conjunction  of  affairs  do- 
scribed  in  the  preceding  article. 

'botb.il,  «.   [BOTHUL.] 

"hotline,  *botb.  -ene,  s.  [Low  Lat.  bothena=a 
barony,  or  territory  ;  Arm.  bot=a  tract  of  land.] 

1.  A  park  in  which  cattle  are  fed  and  inclosed. 
<Sfcene.) 

2.  A  barony,  lordship,  or  sheriff  dom. 

"It  is  statute  and  ordained,  that  the  King's  Mute, 
that  is,  the  King's  court  of  ilk  Bothene,  that  is  of  ilk 
ischireffedome,  salbe  haldea  within  fourtie  dales."  —  Skene: 
Assis.  Keg.  Dav, 

*bSth'-6m,  *bot  h-iim,  *b5t  b.-S-um,  s.  [From 
Fr.  fcoufon=button,  bud,  germ.]  [BUTTON.]  A  bud, 
particularly  of  a  rose. 

"  Of  the  bothom  the  swete  odor." 

The  Komaunt  of  the  Rose. 
"That  nyght  and  day  from  hir  she  stalle 
Bothoms  and  roses  over  alle."  Ibid. 

*bot  h-6n,  v.  t.    [BUTTON,  v."\ 

f"  Bothon  clothys  (botonyn,  K.  baton,  P.).  Botono,flbulo." 
f-Prompt.  Parv. 

bOth-ren-ehy'-mj.,  s.  [From  Gr.  bothros=a  pit, 
.and  enght/ma  =  an  infusion  ;  enghed—tf>  pour  in;  en 
and  cheo=to  pour.] 

Bot.  :  Pitted  tissue,  called  also  porous  tissue  or 
basiform  tissue,  or  dotted  ducts,  and  by  Morren 
Taphrenchyma.  It  consists  of  tubes  which,  when 
vipwed  under  high  microscopic  power,  seem  full  of 
boles,  which,  however,  are  only  little  pits  in  the 
thickness  of  the  lining.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  articu- 
lated and  continuous  bothrenchyma.  The  former  is 
•well  seen  when  its  tubes  are  cut  across  in  a  cane  or 
other  woody-looking  endogen  ;  the  latter  consists 
of  long,  slender,  interrupted  pitted  tubes,  found 
often  in  connection  with  spiral  vessels  in  the  roots 
of  plants.  What  Lindley  called  granular  woody 
tissue  he  ultimately  reduced  under  the  second  of 
these  types  of  bothrenchyma. 

both-rl  6-9epb.'-al-us,  s.  [From  Gr.  bothrion= 
A  small  kind  of  ulcer,  dimin.  of  bothros=a.  hole,  a 
pit,  and  Avp/(ri7e=the  head.] 

Znol.:  An  intestinal  worm  belonging  to  tho  class 
Scolecida,  and  the  order  Ta?niada  or  Cestoidea. 
Bothriocephalus  latus  is  the  Russian  tapeworm. 

botb.-ro-den'-dron,  s.  [From  Gr.  bothros=a  pit, 
and  dendron=a  tree.] 

Pdlozont.:  A  tree  with  dotted  stems  found  in  the 
•coal  measures. 

*b5  th-ul,*bS  th-Ie,  *bo  th  el,  bud  -die,  «.  [Dut. 
IniiiM  —  a  purse,  because  it  bears  goolsm  f/oldins= 
gold  coins  :  f/ulilrn,  a  punning  allusion  to  its  yellow 
flowers.  L'f.  Wei.  6o(Ae»=rotundity  ;  a  bottle,  a 
blister.] 

Bot.  :  An  old  English  name  for  the  plant  genus 
Chrysanthemum. 

IT  Chrysanthemum  segetum  is  still  called  huddle 
in  East  Anglia. 

"Bothel.  bitdflle,  chrysanthemum.  Bothul,  bothel,  vac- 
fivia."  —  Prompt.  Parr. 

*both-um,  s.    [BOTTOM.] 
*bo-«e,  s.   [BOOTT.] 
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•hot  -Il-er,  *bot  lere,  s.  [BUTLER.]  (Chaucer: 
C.  T.,  16,620.)  (Prompt.  Pan.) 

•bot-inge,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [BOOT  (1),  v.] 

•bot-less,  *bute-lesse,  a.    [BOOTLESS.] 

*bot-me  (l),s.    [BOTTOM.] 

"Botme,  or  fundament  (botym.  P.).  Bast's."— Prompt. 
Parv. 

"  And  in  the  pannes  botme  he  hath  it  laft." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  13,249. 

•botme  (2),s.'  [O.  Fr.  bouton,  boton=&  button,  a 
ball.] 

"Botme  of  threde  infra  in  Ciowchen,  or  clowe  (botym, 
P.)." — Prompt.  Parv. 

*botme-les,  a.    [BOTTOMLESS.] 

•bfit'-nen,  v.  t.  [BOTEN,  BOOT  (1), «.]  To  better, 
to  cure,  to  amend,  to  repair, 

"  Blisf  ul  for  thei  were  botned." 

William  of  Palerne,  1,055. 
•bot'-nlnge,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BOTNEN.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  tho  verb.) 

B.  As  subst. :  Amendment,  healing, 
•bot  -6me,  s.    [BOTTOM.] 
*bot-on,  s.    [BUTTON.] 

•boVon,  »bot  on-yn,  v.  t.   (Prompt.  Pan.) 
*bot-6wre,  s.    [BOTAURUS.]    A  bittern. 
"Botomre,  byrde  (botore,  K.  P.)    Onocroculus.  botortus 
0.  F."— Prompt.  Parv. 

bof-rSph-IS,  s.  [From  Gr.  botrya=a  cluster  or 
bunch  of  grapes,  ophig=a  serpent  (?).] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Ranunculaceee  (Crowfoots), 
allied  to  Cimicifuga  and  Actsea.  Its-roots  are  used 
as  an  antidote  to  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake. 

b8t-rj?cn'-I-um,  g.  [Gr.  botrya  =  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  to  which  the  branched  clusters  of  capsules 
bear  some  resemblance.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  ferns, 
belonging  to  tho  order 
Ophioglossacore  (Adder's 
Tongues).  The  capsules, 
w  h  i  c  h  aVe  sub-globose 
and  sessile,  are  clustered 
at  the  margin  and  on  one 
side  of  a  pinnated  rachis ; 
the  frond  is  pinnate,  with 
lunate  pinnse  and  forked 
veins.  Botrychium  luna- 
ria,  or  Common  Moon- 
wort,  occurs  in  dry  moun- 
tain pastures  in  Europe. 
B.  virginicum,  an  Amer- 
ican species,  is  called  the 
Rattlesnake  Fern,  from 
its  growing  in  such  places 
as  those  venomous  rep- 
tiles frequent. 

bot-ryl'-ll-dss,  s.  pi. 
[From  Mod.  Lat.  botryllus 
(q.  v.).] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  molluscoids  belonging  to  the 
order  Ascidiae,  and  containing  the  compound  Ascid- 
ians,  that  is,  those  which,  united  together  by  their 
mantles,  rise  generally  in  stellate  form  round  a 
common  canal.  All  are  marine. 

bot-ryT-lus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  dimin.  formed  from 
Gr.  botrys=a  cluster  of  grapes.] 


Botrychium. 

1.  Botrychium  liinaria.  2. 
Barren  pinnule.  8.  Por- 
tion of  fertile  pinnule. 


Zool. :  A  genus  of  molluscoids,,  the  typical  one  of 
family  Botryllidaj  (q.  v.).    Tho  individuals  are 


the 


of  an  ovoid  form,  but  are  united  in  radiated 
bunches.  They  are  found  on  seaweeds,  &c. 

bSt-rjf'-d-ge'n, «.  [From  Gr.  6orri/s=a  cluster  of 
grapes,  and  gennao=io  beget,  to  engender.] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic,  translucent  mineral,  with  a 
hardness  of  2-2'5,  a  sp.  gr.  of  2.039,  a  vitreous  luster 
and  hyacinth-red  as  the  normal  color,  though  yellow 
specimens  also  occur.  Composition :  Sulphate  of 
protoxide  of  iron,  19 ;  sulphate  of  ferric  sesquioxide, 
48.3;  water,  32-7=100;  or  sulphuric  acid.  36-53-3T87 ; 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  24'77-26'50;  magnesia,  5'69-8'95; 
lime,  0'91-2'76,  and  water,  30-90.  It  occurs  in  a  cop- 
per mine  at  Fahlien,  in  Sweden.  (Dana.) 

bot-rf-old',  a.  [From  Gr.  botrys=a  cluster  of 
grapes,  and  e/«'os=form,  shape.]  In  form  resem- 
bling a  bunch  of  grapes. 

"  The  outside  is  thick  set  with  botryoid  efflorescences, 
or  small  knobs,  yellow,  bluish  and  purple,  all  of  a  shining 
metallic  hue." — Woodward. 

bot-rf-oT-dal,  a.  [Eng.  botryoid;  -al  (Min., 
o*c.).]  The  same  as  botryoid  (q.  v.).  (Phillips.) 

b5t-r?  -6-llte,  s.  [In  Ger.  botryolith.  botriolit. 
From  Gr.  botrys=a  cluster  of  grapes,  and  lithos=a 
stone.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Datolito  or  Datholite  (q.  v.). 
Tt  is  so  called  from  the  botryoidal  surface  of  its 
radiated  columnar  structure.  It  is  found  at  Arendal, 
in  Norway. 

bSt-ry-ta'-ce-ae,  s.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  botrytia 
(q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suffix  -acece.] 


bottle-ale 

Bot. :  A  division  of  fungi  containing  the  species 
popularly  called  Blights  and  Mildews.  The  sub- 
order is  named  also  Hyphomycetes  (q.  v.). 

b6-tryte',  a.  [In  Gor.  botryt,  from  Gr.  6ofr#s=a 
cluster  of  grapes,  and  suffix  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Botryogen  (q.  v.) . 

bS-try'-tls,   s.    [From  Gr.   botrya=a  cluster  of 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  fungi,  with  clusters  of  minute 
globular  seeds  or  seed-vessels.  They  grow  on  rotten 
herbaceous  stems,  decaying  fungi,  living  leaves, 
and  similar  localities.  The  muscadine  disease 
which  destroys  so  many  silk-worms  is  caused  by 
one  species,  Botrytia  bossiana.  B.  infectamt,  which 
causes  the  potato  disease,  is  now  removed  to  the 
genus  peronospora  (q.  v.).  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

bots,  «.  pi.    [BoT.] 

•bolt,  *bOtte,  conj.    [BUT.]    (Morte  Arthurs.) 

bStt,  bot,  s.  &  a.    [Boi.] 

bolt-hammer,  s. 

Flax-working:  A  wooden  mallet  with  a  fluted 
face,  used  in  breaking  flax  upon  tho  floor  to  remove 
the  boon. 

*botte(l ),s.    [BAT.] 

*botte(2),8.    [BOAT.] 

bot-tel  (l),s.  [O.  Fr.  hotel,  dimin.  of  6o«e=a 
bunch  or  bundle ;  Gael,  boiteal.]  A  bundle  of  hay, 
(Stormonth.) 

•bOt-tel  (2),  8.      [BOUTEL.] 

•botte  ler,  a.    [BUTLER.] 

•botte-ral,  s. 

Her.:  [BOTEROLL.] 

B5tt  -g§r,  a.  &  a.  [The  person  referred  to  was  a 
Saxon  manufacturer,  by  whom  the  ware  called 
after  him  was  first  made.] 

A.  As  subst.:  The  pereon  alluded  to  in  the  ety» 
mology. 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  by  Bottger. 

Bottger-ware,  s.  The  white  porcelain  of  Dres- 
den. Made  originally  by  Bottger,  of  Saxony,  in 
imitation  of  the  Chinese.  It  is  now  made  in  the 
old  castle,  once  the  residence  of  thet  Saxon  princes, 
at  Meissen  on  the  Elbe,  fifteen  miles  below  Dres- 
den. 

bot'-tlng,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Metallurgy :  The  act  of  restopping  the  tapping- 
hole  of  a  furnace  after  a  part  of  its  charge  has  been 
allowed  to  flow  therefrom.  The  plug  is  a  conical 
mass  of  clay  on  the  end  of  a  wooden  bar. 

bof-tle  (1),  •bot-tSlle,  *b8f-elle,  *bot-el,  i. 
&a.  [In  Sw.  butelj;  Icel.  pytla;  Ger.  &  Fr.  bou- 
teille ;  Gael,  botul ;  WeLpo(cI  (these  two  last  being 
from  Eng.  (?) ;  Norm.  Fr.  butuille;  Prov.  botella; 
Sp.  botella,  foofi7£a= a  bottle;  6o(ya=an  earthen  jar; 
Port,  botelha :  Ital.  bottiglia ,'  Low  Lat.  buticula, 
botilia,  puticla:  Mahratta  boodhule,  boodhula^a 
leathern  bottle.]  [BOOT  (2),s.] 

A.  As  substanti tie  ; 

I.  Literally :  A  vessel  with  a  relatively  small  neck 
adapted  to  hold  liquids.    The  first  bottles  were  of 
leather  ( Josh.  ix.  4) .    Such  leathern  bottles  are  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  Herodotus,  and  Virgil,  as  being 
in  use  among  the  Greeks,  Egyptians  and  Romans,  as 
they  still  are  in  Spain,  Sicily,  Africa,  and  the  East. 
Earthenware  bottles  followed  ( Jer.  xiii.  12) ;  these 
are  generally  furnished  with  handles,  and  are  called 
flasks.    Modern    bottles  are  chiefly  of  glass,  and 
glass  bottles  have  been  found  at  Pompeii.    They 
are  blown  into  the  requisite  shape,  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  manipulation  being  divided  among  six  per- 
sons. 

"  Botelle  vesselle.     Vter,  o&fta." — Prompt.  Parv. 

"The  shepherd's  homely  curds, 
His  cold  thin  drink  out  of  his  leather  bottle 
Is  far  beyond  a  prince's  delicates." 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  6. 

"He  threw  into  the  enemy' 3  ships  earthen  bottles  filled 
with  serpents,  which  put  the  crew  in  disorder." — Arbttth- 
not:  On  Coins. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Anything  like  a  bottle. 

IT  Blue  Bottle:  [BLUEBOTTLE.] 
IVTiite  Bottle:  A  plant,  f!ilene  inflata. 

2.  As  much  liquor  as  can  bo  held  in  one  bottle. 
"  Six  bottles  apiece  had  well  wore  out  the  night." 

Burns:  The  Whistle. 

B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  such  a  vessel,  or 
anything  similar.    (See  tho  compounds.) 

•bottle-ale,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive :  Bottled  ale. 

*' Selling  cheese  and  prunes, 
And  retail'd  bottle-ale." 

Beattm.  &Flet.:  Captain. 

B.  Aa  adjective :  Pertaining  to  bottled  ale. 

"  The  Myrmidons  are  no  bottle-ale  houses."— Shakeap.1 
Twelfth  Xight,  ii.  3. 


1)611,     b6y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     Jain,     bench;     go,     gem;     tbin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     ejfist.    pb.  =  t. 
-clan,      -tian  =  sb.an.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


bottle-boot 
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bpttle-boot,  s.    A  leathern  case  to  hold  a  bottle 
while  corking, 
bottle-brush,  bottle  brush,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Gen.:  A  brush  with  which  to  clean  bottles,  or 
anything  similar. 

2.  Bot. :  A  plant,  Equisetum  arvense.    (Prior.) 

B.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  such  a  brush. 
Bottle-brush  Coralline,  Bottle  brush  Coralline. 
ZoOL:  A   coralline,    Thuiaria    Thuia.    It  has    a 

Waved  stem,  with  the  branches  dichotomously  di- 
vided, the  cells  adpressed  or  imbedded  in  the  sides 
of  the  branches.  It  is  upward  of  a  foot  high. 

bottle-brushing,  a.  &  s. 

Bottle-brushing  machine:  A  device  for  cleansing 
the  interior  of  Dottles.  The  brushes,  fixed  on  a 
rotating  shaft,  are  inserted  into  the  bottles,  and 
rotation  imparted  by  means  of  tho  treadle.  The 
operator  may  take  a  bottle  in  each  hand,  cleansing 
two  at  once. 

bottle-bump,  s.    The  Bittern.     (Ogilric.) 

bottle-case,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  A  case  for  bottles. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  such  a  case. 
Bottle-case  loom:  A  machine  in  which  the  wicker 

cover  is  placed  upon  demijohns  and  carboys.  This 
is,  however,  done  almost  entirely  by  hand,  and  is 
the  work  of  a  basket-maker. 

bottle -Charger,  «.  An  apparatus  for  charging 
bottles  with  an  fterated  liquid  under  pressure,  as, 
for  instance,  with  water  impregnated  with  car- 
bonic acid,  and  a  graduated  amount  of  syrup  with 
flavoring,  the  various  compounds  thus  treated 
being  known  as  soda-water,  pop,  etc. 

bottle-companion,  s.  A  companion  over  the 
bottle ;  a  companion  who  drinks  with  one. 

"Sam,  who  is  a  very  good  bottle-companion,  has  been 
the  diversion  of  his  friends." — Addison. 

bottle-faucet,  s.  A  faucet  adapted  to  the  uses  of 
a  bottle.  Sometimes  it  has  a  threaded  hollow  stem 
to  transfix  the  cork. 

bottle-flller,  8.  An  apparatus  for 
filling  bottles.  [BOTTLING-MACHINE.] 

bottle-fish,  s. 

Ichthyol. ;  A  fish.  Saccopharynx 
ampulaceus,  like  a  leathern  bottle, 
with  a  very  long  linear  tail.  The 
bottle-like  portion  of  the  animal  can 
be  inflated. 

tbottle-flower.  s. 

Bot. ;  A  plant,  Centaurea  cyanus. 

bottle-friend,  s.  A  "  drinking 
friend,"  whose  attachment  to  one  is 
manifested  chiefly  by  drinking  with 
him. 

bottle-glass,  s.  The  glass  of  which 
bottles  arc  made.  It  is  composed  of 
sand  and  alkali. 

bottle-gourd,  s. 

Bot.:  A  gourd,  Lagenaria  vuloaris, 
called  also  the  White  Pumpkin.  The  Hindoos  culti- 
vate it  largely  as  an  article  of  food.  There  are  several 
varieties.  One  is  the  Sweet  Bottle-gourd ;  another 
is  used  as  a  buoy  in  swimming  across  Indian  rivers, 
transporting  baggage,  &c. 

bottle-green,  s.  A  dark  shade  of  green,  the  color 
of  green  glass. 

bottle-head,  s. 

Zool.:  A  Cetacean,  HyperoQdon  bidens,  called 
also  the  Bottle-nosed  whale,  or  Bottlenose  (q.  v.). 

bottle-holder,  s. 

1.  Of  persons: 

(1)  Lit.:  One  who  holds  a  bottle   to   refresh   a 
pugilist,  to  whom  he  is  second  or  supporter. 

(2)  Fig. :    Any  one  who  seconds  another  in   an 
enterprise. 

2.  Of  things:  An  adjustable  tool  for  grasping  the 
bottle  by  its  base  while  finishing  tho  top. 

bottle-Imp,  «. 

1.  An  imaginary  imp  inhabiting  a  bottle. 
"...    the  letter  would  poison  my  very  existence,  like 

the  bottle-imp,  until  I  would  transfer  it  to  some  person 
truly  qualified  to  receive  it."—  De  Quinctu:  Works  (2d 
6d.),  i.  106. 

2.  An  amusing  toy  used  to  illustrate  the  pressure 
of  liquids,   specific   gravity,  etc.    It  is  a   hollow 
figure,  which  may  be  mado  to  dance  up  and  down 
in  a  bottle  of  water  by  the  operator  pressing  upon  a 
diaphragm  of  skin  or  bladder  with  which  tho  wide 
mouth   of   the   receptacle   is   covered.    So   called 
because  of  the  rapidity  with  which  it  obeys  the 
align  test  pressure  on  the  cover. 

bottle-jack,  *. 

1.  Culinary  apparatus:  A  roasting-jack  of  a 
bottle  shape,  suspended  in  front  of  a  fire,  and  giv- 


ing a  reciprocating  rotation  to  the  meat  which  de- 
pends therefrom.  It  is  operated  by  clock-work 
mechanism. 

2.  A  form  of  lifting-jack,  so  called  from  its  resem- 
bling a  bottle  in  shape. 

bottle-maker,  bottle  maker,  s.  A  maker  of 
bottles. 

bottle-molding,  s. 

Glass-making :  The  act  or  art  of  molding  glass. 
The  process  is  adopted  with  most  kinds  of  mer- 
chantable bottles  of  staple  kinds.  The  bulb  of  glass 
on  the  end  of  the  blow-tube  is  partly  expanded,  and 
then  placed  between  the  parts  of  an  iron  mold 
which  is  open  to  receive  it.  The  parts  are  closed 
and  locked,  and  the  bulb  then  expanded  by  the 
breath  to  completely  fill  the  mold. 

bottle-nose,  bottlenose,  s.  A  Cetacean,  the 
Bottle-nosed  Whale  (Hyperoddon  bidens),  very  de- 
structive to  food  fishes,  and  of  comparatively  little 
economic  value  itself.  It  is  the  pet  aversion  of 
fishermen. 

bottle-nosed,  a.  Having  a  nose  narrow  at  the 
base  and  protuberant  toward  the  apex. 

"Oh,  mistress  !  I  have  the  bravest,  gravest,  secret,  sub- 
tile, bottle-nosed  knave  to  my  master,  that  ever  gentleman 
had."— Marlowe:  The  Jew  of  Malta,  iii.  3. 

Bottle-nosed  Whale.    [BOTTLE-NOSE.] 

bottle-pump,  s.  A  device  for  withdrawing  the 
fluid  contents  of  a  vessel  without  pouring.  This  is 
done  by  compressing  an  elastic  bulb,  which  drives 
air  into  the  bottle,  expelling  tho  liquid  through  the 
pipe  and  nozzle. 

bottle-rack,  s.  A  rack  for  storing  bottles.  The 
rests  are  so  arranged  that  by  inserting  the  bottles 
alternately  neck  and  butt,  a  greater  number  may  be 
stored  within  a  given  space.  The  hinged  frame  is 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  bottles  in  place 
during  transportation. 

*bottle-screw,  bottlescrew,  s.   A  corkscrew. 

"A  {pod  butler  always  breaks  off  the  point  of  his  bottle- 
ffrew  in  two  days,  by  trying  which  is  Hardest,  the  point 
of  the  screw  or  the  neck  of  the  bottle."— Swift. 

bottle-stone,  bottlestone,  s. 
Min.:  A  variety  of  Obsidian  (q.  v.).     (Brit,  ^fus. 
Cat.) 

bottle-Stopper,  s.  A  device  for  closing  the 
mouths  of  bottles.  It  usually  consists  of  a  cork,with 
sometimes  a  means  of  holding  it  in  place  against 
the  pressure  of  the  bottle's  contents.  In  some 
cases  a  composition  is  substituted  for  tho  cork. 

•fbottle-swagger,  s.  Swagger  produced  by  im- 
bibing the  contents  of  the  bottle. 

"When  at  his  heart  he  felt  the  dagger, 
He  reel'd  his  wonted  bottle-swagger." 

Burns:  Tarn  Samson'*  Elegy. 

bottle-tit,  s. 

Oniith. :   A  name  for   a  bird,    Parus    caudatun. 

[BOTTLE-TOM.] 

bottle-torn,  bottle  torn,  s. 

Ornifh.:  One  of  the  names  for  a  bird,  the  Long- 
tailed  Tit-mouse  (Pants  caudatus.)  [BOTTLE-TIT.] 

bottle-washer,  s.  A  device  for  cleansing  tho  in- 
terior of  bottles.  One  who  washes  bottles. 

1[  Chief  cook  and  bottle-washer  [colloquial].  One 
who  assumes  to  be  the  most  important  personage 
in  any  gathering,  enterprise  or  undertaking. 

*b5t'-tle  (2),  *b6t'-el.  s.  [From  O.  Fr.  botel- 
dimin.  of  botte  —  a.  bunch,  a  bundle;  Wei.  potel.] 
[BOTTLE  (2),  v.]  A  bundle  of  hay  or  straw. 

"Methinks  I  have  a  great  desire  to  a  bottle  of  hay: 
good  hay,  sweet  hay,  hath  no  fellow."— Shakesp.:  Mids. 
Xight's  Dream,  iv.  1. 

hot-tie  (1),  v.  t.  [From  bottle  (1),  s.]  To  put 
into  a  bottle,  to  inclose  or  confine  within  a  bottle. 

"You  may  have  it  a  most  excellent  cyder  royal,  to 
drink  or  to  bottle." — Mortimer. 

"When  wine  is  to  be  bottled  off,  wash  your  bottles  im- 
mediately before  you  begin,  but  be  sure  not  to  drain 
them." — Swift. 

bot'-tle  (2),  v.  t.  [From  bottle  (2),  s.  In  Fr.  bot- 
teler=tf>  bind  hay ;  Wei.  potelu.]  To  make  up  straw 
in  small  parcels  or  "  windlins."  (Scotch.) 

bot -tied  (1), pa.  par.    [BOTTLE  (l),r.] 

"There,  prison'd  in  a  parlor  snuir  and  small, 
Like  bottled  wasps  upon  a  southern  wall." 

Cowper:  Retirenn'iif, 

bot  -tied  (2),  pa.  par.    [BOTTLE  (2),  r.] 
bot'-tUng  (1),  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [BOTTLE  (1),  v.~\ 
A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  e&  participial  adj. :  (See  tho 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  Tho  act  or  operation  of  pouring 
into  a  bottle,  or  inclosing  within  a  bottle. 

" .    .    .    .    and  inspected, 
At  annual  bvttlhtgs,  corks  selected." 

T.  Wat-tun:  1'rogr.  of  Discontent. 

bottling-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  filling  bot- 
tles and  corking  them. 


bottllng-pliers.s.pf.  Pliers  specifically  adapted 
for  fastening  wires  over  the  corks  and  necks  of  bot- 
tles and  for  cutting  off  tho  surplus. 

bot -tllng  (2),pr.par.,  a.  &*.    [BOTTLE  (l),v.] 

*bot-tock,  s.    [BUTTOCK.] 

bof-t&m,  *b6t'-t6me,  *bot'-6me,  *bot-Im, 
*bot-tm,  *bot-em,  *bot  -un,  *bot  -urn,  *bo - 
them,  *bo-thom,  *b8  -thiim,  *bot-me  (Eng.), 
bot-t6m,  *bdd-dum(5co(cM,s.&a.  \_\.S.botm= 
a  bottom;  Icel.  &  O.  Icel.  botn;  Sw.  botten;  Dan. 
bund;  O.  Dan.  bodn;  O.  S.  bodom;  Dut.  bodem;  (N. 
H.)  Ger.  boden;  M.  H.  Ger.  bodem;  O,  H.  Ger 
podum,  podam:  Gael,  bonnes,  sole,  a  foundation 
Ir.  bonn=the  sole  of  the  foot ;  Wei.  6on=stem,  base 
stock;  Fr.  fond;  Sp.  &  Ital.  fondo;  Port,  /undo 
Lat.  fundus—the  bottom  of  anything;  Gr.pt/thmcn 
=the  bottom  of  a  cup.  of  the  sea,  or  of  anything, 
the  same  as  bythos—tuQ  depth;  Mahratta  feood= 
the  bottom  of  anything.  Skeat  cites  Vedic  Sanscr. 
foud&na^depth.]  [FUNDAMENT.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Gen.:  The  lowest  part  of  anything. 

" .    .    .    at  the  bottom  of  the  altar."—  Lev.  v.  9. 
TT  Iu  this  sense  it  is  opposed  to  the  top. 
"And  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom** — Mark  xv.  38. 

(2)  Specially : 

(a)  The  circular  base  of  a  cask,  of  a  cup,  saucer, 
or  other  vessel. 

"...  barrels  with  the  bottoms  knocked  out.  .  .  .'* 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

"  But,  said  the  guide,  it  wil  1  do  if  taken  up  and  put  into 
a  vessel  that  is  sweet  and  good;  for  then  the  dirt  will  sink 
to  the  bottom,  and  the  water  by  itself  come  out  more 
clear." — Bunyan:  P.  P.,  pt.  ii. 

(6)  The  bed  or  channel  of  the  ocean,  a  lake,  a 
river,  or  the  situation  of  the  water  immediately  in 
contact  with  it. 

"...  now  it  is  impossible  on  a  moderately  shallow 
bottom,  which  alone  is  favorable  to  most  living  creatures." 
—Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  xvi., 
p.  345. 

(c)  The  lowest  part  of  a  valley,  a  dale,  a  hollow, 
low  ground. 

"  Broun  muris  kythit  thare  wissinyt  mossy  hew, 
Bank,  bray  and  boddum  blanschit  wox  and  bare." 

Dotig.:   Virgil,  201,  7. 

"A  narrow  brook,  by  rushy  banks  conceal'd, 
Huns  in  &  bottom,  and  divides  the  field." 

Cuwper:  Seedless  Alarm. 

(d)  The  seat,  the  hips,  the  fundament. 

2.  Figuratively: 


(1)  Of  things  material : 
J?     " 


(a)  A  ship,  used  by  metonomy  for  the  hull  in 
distinction  from  the  masts. 

"My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted; 

Nor  toone  place."       Shakesp.:  ,1/er.  of  Few.,  i.  l.t 
"A  bawbling  vessel  was  he  captain  of. 
With  which  such  scathful  grapple  did  he  make 
With  the  most  noble  bottom  of  our  fleet." 

Shakesp.:  Tit-fifth  Sight,  v.  1. 

(6)  A  ball  of  thread  wound  up  together. 

"  This  whole  argument  will  be  like  bottoms  of  thread 
close  wound  up."—  Bacon. 

"Silkworms  finish  their  bottoms  in  about  fifteen  days." 
— Mortimer. 

(2)  Of  things  not  material: 

(a)  That  on  which  anything  rests.  In  the  example 
the  metaphor  corresponds  to — 

"  So  deep,  and  yet  so  clear,  we  might  behold 
The  gravel  bottom,  and  that  bottom  gold." 
Drt/den:  Death  of  a  very  young  Gentleman,  35,  36. 

(fr)  The  foundation,  the  groundwork,  the  most 
important  support. 

"On  this  supposition  my  reasonings  proceed,  and  can- 
not be  affected  by  objections  which  are  far  from  being 
built  on  the  same  bottom."— Atterbury. 

(c)  The  deepest  part. 

"I  do  see  the  bottom  of  Justice  Shallow."— Shakesp. 
Hen.  IT.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

"His  proposals  and  arguments  should  with  freedom  be 
examined  to  the  bottom.1  — Locke. 

(d)  The  real  support,  tho  prime  mover. 

"He  wrote  many  things  which  are  not  published  in  his 
name;  and  was  at  the  bottom  of  many  excellent  counsels, 
in  which  he  did  not  appear." — Addison. 

(e)  A  bound   or  limit  beneath  or   in    any  direc- 
tion. 

"But  there's  no  bottom,  none, 

In  my  voluptuousness."          Shakesp.:  Macb.,  iv.  3. 
(/)  A  hazard, chance,  or  adventure;  in  metaphor, 
that  of  embarkation  on  board  a  ship.    [See  (1)  a.] 

"  He  began  to  say,  that  himsel  f  and  the  prince  were  too 
much  to  venture  in  one  bottom." — <.'lan-ml<',i. 

"We  are  embarked  with  them  on  the  same  Imtftim,  and 
must  be  partakers  of  their  happiness  or  misery."—  Spec- 
tator. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     w6t,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try",     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


bottom-bed 
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(3)  Of  a  horse :  Power  of  endurance. 
3.  In  special  phrases : 

(1)  At  bottom  : 

(a)  Lit. :  At  the  bottom  of  any  material  thing. 

"A  drawer  it  chanced  at  bottom  lined." 

Cowper:  The  Retired  Cat. 

(b)  Fig.:  Fundamentally,  on  looking  how  a  super- 
structure of  character,  argument,  &c.,  is  based. 

"  Over  this  argument  from  experience,  which  at  bottom 
is  his  argument." — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science,  3d.  ed.,  iii.  54. 

(2)  Bottom  of  a  lane :  Th  e  lowest  end  of  a  lane. 
(Johnson.) 

(3)  Bottom  of  beer :  The  grounds  or  dregs  of  beer. 
(Johnson.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Fort.:  A  circular  disc  with  holes  to  hold  the 
rods  in  the  formation  of  a  gabion. 

2.  Shipit'righting:  The  planks  forming  the  floor  of 
a  ship's  hold. 

3.  Ordnance:  One  of  the  plates  upon  which  grape 
or  canister  is  built  up  into  a  cylinder  suitable  for 
loading  into  the  gun.    Cast-iron  tops  and  bottoms 
for  grape  ;  wrought-iron  for  canister. 

4.  Mining  (pi.  bottoms) :  The  deepest  workings. 

5.  Metallurgy  (pi.  bottonis):  Heavy  and  impure 
metallic  products  of  refining,  found  at  the  bottom 
of  the  furnace  in  some  of  the  stages  of  the  copper- 
smelting  processes. 

B.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  the  lowest  part  of 
anything  in  a  literal  or  figurative  sense. 

bottom-bed,  #. 

Qeol. :  The  lowest  stratum  of  the  base  of  a  forma- 
tion ;  often  used  in  the  plural  for  a  series  of  basal 
strata. 

bottom-discharge,  «.  &  a. 

Bottom-discharge  water-wheel:  A  turbine  from 
which  the  water  is  discharged  at  the  bottom  instead 
of  at  the  sides. 

bottom-fringe, «.  A  fringe  at  the  bottom  of  a 
curtain,  a  cloud,  or  anything.  (Lit.  &  fig.) 

".  .  .  as  roof,  the  azure  Dome,  and  around  me,  for 
walls,  four  azure-flowing  curtains— namely,  of  the  Four 
azure  Winds,  on  whose  bottom-fringes  also  I  have  seen 
gilding." —  Carlyle:  Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

bottom-glade,  s.  A  glade  in  the  lower  part  of  a 
valley,  a  dale, 

"Tending  my  flocks  hard  by  i'  the  hilly  crofts, 
That  brow  this  i>ntr<,,tt-<ii<i'i.'    .    .     ," 

Milton.-  Comus. 

bottom-grass,  «.  The  luxuriant  grass  growing 
in  a  bottom  or  glade. 

"Sweet  bottotn-grass  and  high  delightful  plain." 

Shakesp.:   Venus  and  Adonis,  286. 

bottom-heat,  8.  Artificial  temperature  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  soil  in  a  forcing-house. 

bottom-land,  s.  Alluvial  land  of  which  a  bottom 
is  composed. 

bottom-lift,  s. 

Mining:  The  deepest  lift  of  a  mining-pump,  or 
the  lowest  pump. 

bottom-plate,  s. 

Printing:  A  plate  of  iron  belonging  to  a  printing 
press,  on  which  the  reciprocating  bed  is  fixed, 

bottom-rail,  s. 

Arch»:  The  lowest  horizontal  rail  of  a  frame 
door. 

bottom-rock,  s.  Geol.:  A  bed  or  stratum  of 
rock  which  underlies  the  geological  formation  of  a 
particular  locality. 

bottom-tool,  s. 

Wood-turning :  A  turning-tool  having  a  bent-over 
end,  for  cutting  out  the  bottoms  of  cylindrical 
hollow  work. 

fbot'-tom,  v.  t.&  i.  [From  bottom ,  s.  (q.  v.)  In 
Dut.  bodemen—to  put  a  bottom  to  a  cask.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  base,  to  build  up.  Accompanied  by  on. 
(Lit.  &  fig.) 

"Pride  has  a  very  strong  foundation  in  the  mind;  it  is 
bottomed  upon  self-love."— -Collier. 

"The  grounds  upon  which  we  bottom  our  reasoning  are 
but  a  part;  something  is  left  out  which  should  go  into  the 
reckoning." — Locke. 

"Action  is  supposed  to  be  bottomed  upon  principle." — 
Atffrftury. 

2.  To  put  a  bottom  upon  a  cask,  into  a  chair,  &p. 
*3.  To   twist   upon  a   "bottom"    or    ball.    (Lit. 


"Therefore,  as  you  unwind  her  love  from  him, 
Lest  it  should  ravel  and  be  good  to  none, 
You  must  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  iii.  2. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  have  as  a  bottom  or  b;i>is;  t.. 
rest  upon  as  its  ultimate  support. 

"Find  out  upon  whut  foundation  any  proposition 
advanced  bottoms;  and  observe  the  intermediate  ideas  by 
which  it  is  joined  to  that  foundation  upon  which  it  is 
erected." — Locke. 


TT  Machinery:  Cogs  are  said  to  bottom  when  their 
tops  impinge  upon  the  periphery  of  the  co-acting 
wheel,  A  piston  which  strikes  or  touches  the  end  of 
its  cylinder  is  said  to  bottom. 

b6t  -tbmed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BOTTOM.] 

A.  As  past  participle:  In  senses  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  participial  adjective :  Having  a  bottom  of 
a  particular  character;  as,  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  a 
cane-bottomed  chair. 

"  There  being  prepared  a  number  offat-bottomed  boats, 
to  transport  the  land  forces  under  the  wing  and  protection 
of  the  great  navy." — Bacon, 

bSt  -t&m-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [BOTTOM,  v. 
(Q.v.)] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial  ad- 
jective: In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Civil  engineering  : 

(1)  The  foundation  of  a  road-bed. 

(2)  The  act  of  laying  a  foundation  for  a  road. 

2.  Railroad  engineering :  Ballasting  beneath  and 
around  ties. 

bottoming-hole,  a. 

Gloss-making:  The  open  month  of  a  furnace  at 
which  a  globe  of  crown  glass  is  exposed  during  the 
progress  of  its  manufacture,  in  order  to  soften  it 
and  allow  it  to  assume  an  oblate  form. 

b5t'-t&m-less,  a.  [Eng.  bottom,  and  suff.  -lew. 
In  Sw.  bottenl&ss;  Dan.  bundlos;  Dut.  bodemloos; 
Ger.  bodenlos.] 

Strictly :  W  ithout  bottom ;  or,  more  loosely, 
fathomless  in  depth,  though  really  having  a  bottom. 
Used— 

(1)  Less  fig.:  Of  places  or  things  conceived  of  as 
without  bottom,  or  as  fathomless. 

"...  the  beast  that  ascendeth  out  of  the  bottomless 
pit  .  .  ."—Rev,  xi,  7. 

"  Wickedness  may  well  be  compared  to  a  bottomless  pit, 
into  which  it  is  easier  to  keep  one's  self  from  falling, 
than,  being  fallen,  to  give  one's  self  any  stay  from  falling 
infinitely.'7— Sidney. 

"...  but  all,  were  it  only  a  withered  leaf,  works 
together  with  all  ;  is  borne  forward  on  the  bottomless, 
shoreless  flood  of  Action,  and  lives  through  perpetual  meta- 
morphoses."— Carlyle;  Sartor  Hesart us,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

(2)  Afore  fig, :  Of  anything  infinite  in  degree,  in 
time,  or  both,  even  though  not  closely  resembling  a 
pit,  a  vessel,  or  an  ocean. 

"  Him  the  Almighty  Power 
Hurl'd  headlong  flaming  from  th'  ethereal  sky 
To  bottomless  perdition.  '  Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  1. 

bot'-tom-rj?,  *bot'-t6m-ree,s.  &a.  [From  Eng. 
bottom,  and  suff.  -ry»  In  Sw,  bodmeri;  Dan.  bod- 
merie;  Dut.  bodemeryj  Ger.  bodmerei.] 

A.  As  substantive.    Comm.  cfr  Naut.  Law:  A  con- 
tract by  which  the  owner  of  a  vessel  borrows  money 
on  the  security  of  the  bottom  or  keel,  by  which,  a 
part  being  put  for  the  whole,  is  meant  the  ship 
itself.   {BOTTOM,  s..  A.,  2  (a).]    If  the  ship  be  lost 
the  lender  loses  all  his  money.    If,  on  the  contrary, 
it  returns  in  safety,  he  receives  back  the  principal, 
with  interest  at  any  rate  which  may  bo  agreed  upon 
between  the  parties,  and  this  was  allowed  to  be  the 
case  even  when  the  usury  laws  were  in  force.     Bot- 
tomry is  sometimes  corrupted  into  bummaree.  (See 
the  compounds.) 

"  A  capitalist  might  lend  on  bottomry  or  on  personal 
security;  but,  if  he  did  so.  he  ran  a  great  risk  of  losing 
interest  and  principal.''— Macnnluy.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

B.  As  adjective:  Relating  to  such  a  contract, 
bottomry-bond,  bottomry  bond,  s.    The  bond 

described  under  BOTTOMRY,  A. 

bottomry  contract,  s.  The  same  as  BOTTOMRY- 
BOND  (q.  v.j. 

*bot  -t6ned,  *bot  -6ned,  a.  [Old  form  of  but- 
toned. See  also  BOTTONY.] 

Her.:  Having  bottonies,  buttons,  round  buds,  or 
knots,  generally  in  threes.  Essentially  the  same  as 
treffled,  i.  e.,  trefoiled. 

bot-ton-?,*b6t  -6n-e,*bot'-t6n-e,  s.    [FromO. 
F.  botont  (Mod.  Fr.  boutonne)  = 
furnished  with  buttons  or  buds;  X^-v 

O.  Fr.   boton  =  button,    a  bud; 
Mod,  Fr.  bouton,]    [ BUTTON. J  _  -, 

Her.:   A    bud-like  projection,     f*  3 

of  which  in  general  three  are  to-     Hj       I  ]        *J 
gether.   They  may  be  seen  in  the  J  L 

cross  bottouy,  which  is  a  cross  \y 

each  of  the  four  extremities  of 
which  terminates  in  three  bud-      Cross  Bottony. 
like  prominences.    They  present 
a  certain  remote  resemblance  to  the  leaf  of  a  tre- 
foil plant. 

b5tts,  s.    [BOT,S.] 

bot  -ul-I-form,  a.  [  From  Lat.  botulus  —  a 
sausage, and/orma=form, shape.]  Sausage-shaped. 
(Henslow.) 


*b6t -um,  *b6t'-une  (?),«.  [BOTTOM.]  (Prompt. 

Pun:) 

*bOt-un,  s.  [BUTTON.]  (Prompt.  Parv.) 
*b6'-tun,  v.  t.  [BOOT,  v.;  BOTE,  v.]  (Prompt. 

Pan:) 

*bot  -fire  (1),  s.    [BUTTER.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 
*bot-ure  (2),s.    [BOTAURUS.]    A  bittern.   (Mo>~te 

Arthure,  189.) 

*b5t  -ur-flye,  s.    [BUTTERFLY.]   (Prompt.  Parv,) 
*bot-wrythe,  *bot  e-wright,  s.    [From  p.  Eng. 

6of=boat,  and  wri/the—wright.]    A  shipbuilder,  a 

shipmaster.    (Prompt,  Parv.) 
*bot-wyn,  s.    [BUTTON.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 
*bot-ym,  s.    [BOTTOM.]    (Prompt,  Parv.) 
*DOt-yn,  v.t.  [BooT,v.;  BOTE,  u.]  (Prompt.  Parv.) 
*bot-ynge,  s.    [BOOTING.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 
*bot-yr,  s.    [BUTTER.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 
bougli,   "bouche,  *bouge,  *bowge,  *budge,  *. 

[Fr  bouche =mouth,    .    .    .    aperture.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  &  Laiv.    (Of  all  the  forms  given) : 
An  allowance  of  food  or  drink,  specially  of  the 
kind  described  in  the  phrase  which  follows. 

"...  that  brought  boitge  for  a  country  lady  or  two, 
that  fainted,  he  said,  with  fasting."—/;.  Jonson:  Masque 
of  Love  Rest.,  vol.  v.,  p.  404. 

^T  In  the  ordinances  made  at  Eltham,  in  the  17th 
of  Henry  VIII.,  under  the  title  Bouche  of  Court,  the 
queen's  maids  of  honor  were  to  have  "for  theiro 
bouch  in  the  morning,  one  chetlofe,  one  manchet, 
two  gallons  of  ale,  dim'  pitcher  of  wine."  P.  164. 

Bouch,  Bouche  of  Court.  ^Bouche  in  Court:  An 
allowance  of  meat  or  drink  to  a  servant  or  attend- 
ant in  a  palace.  (Minsheu  t&  Kersey,)  A  certain 
allowance  of  provision  from  the  king  to  his  knights 
and  servants  who  attended  him  on  a  military  ex- 
pedition. ( Wharton.) 

"They  had  bouch  of  court  (to  wit,  meat  and  drink),  and 
great  wages  of  sixpence  by  the  day." — Stowe:  Survey  of 
London,  bl.  1.,  4to,  sign.  G.  c.,  2. 

"...  with  a  good  allowance  of  dyet,  a  bouche  in 
court  as  we  used  to  call  it." — Puttenham:  Art  of  English 
Poesie,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xxvii.  (iVares.) 

2.  Tech.    ( Of  the  form  bouche  only): 
Ordnance :  A  cylinder  of  copper  in  which  the  vent 

of  a  piece  of  ordnance  is  drilled.  It  has  an  exterior 
screw-thread  cut  on  it,  so  that  it  may  be  removed 
when  the  vent  becomes  worn,  and  a  new  bouche  sub- 
stituted i 

bdu'-Chet  (t  silent),  s.    [Fr.  bouchet.] 

Hort.:  A  kind  of  pear. 

*b6u'-chlng,  s.    [BUSHING.] 

Mech. :  Tho  gun-metal  bushing  of  a  block-sheave 
around  the  pin-hole. 

*boucht  (1),  "bought,  v.'t.  [Icel.  buhta;  Ger. 
bucken—to  bend,  to  bow,  to  stoop.]  To  fold  down. 
(Jamiesoti.) 

bOUCht  (2),  v.  t.  [From  boucM=a  fold.]  To 
inclose  in  a  fold. 

*boucht  (l),*bought  (1),  subs.  &  adj.  [BIGHT.] 
(Scotch.) 

bOUCht-knot,  s.  A  running  knot;  one  that  can 
easily  be  loosed,  in  consequence  of  the  cord  being 
doubled. 

boucht  (2),  bought  (2),  s.  [BuoiiT.]  A  sheep- 
fold.  (Scotch.) 

*boucht'-Ing  (ch  guttural),  pr.  par.    [BOUGHT.] 

bouchting-blanket,  R.  A  small  blanket,  spread 
across  a  feather-bed,  the  ends  being  pushed  hi 
under  the  bed  at  both  sides. 

bouchtlng-time,    boughting-time,   s.      That 

time  in  the  evening  when  the  ewes  aro  milked. 
"O  were  I  but  a  shepherd  swain  ! 
To  feed  my  flock  beside  thee, 
At  bouyhtiug  time  to  leave  the  plain. 
In  milking  to  abide  thee." 

Katherine  Ogie;  Herd's  Coll.,  i,  246. 

bouck,  v.  t.    [BUCK.] 
bouck  -Ing,  s.    [BUCKING.] 
*boud,  pret.  ofv.    [BOOT.]    Were  fated. 
"To  save  thir  souls,  for  they  bond  die." 

Border  Minstrelsy,  iii.  140.     (Jamieson.) 

*DOUd,  *bpwde,  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  A 
weevil  breeding  in  malt. 

"  Bowde,  malte-worme  (boude  of  malte  .  .  .)  Guryu- 
lio." — Prompt.  Parv. 

boudoir  (pron.bood  -war),  s.  &  a.  [Fr^fcoudoir; 
from  bouder=to  manifest  chagrin  to.] 

A.  -4s  substan. :    An  elegant   cabinet  connected 
with  the  apartments  of  a  lady  to  which  she  may 
retire  when  she  wishes  to  be  alone. 

B.  As  adjective:  Fitted  for  a  boudoir;  such  as  are 
seen  in  ladies'  boudoirs. 

".  .  .  in  her  graceful  treatment  of  little  boudoir 
subjects,  .  .  .''—London  Times,  Oct.  30,  1875. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    J<5wl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     ghin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    ph  =  f . 
-ciau,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c,  =  bel,      del. 


bouel 
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boulevard 


»bou-el,  *bou-ell,   *bou-elle,  s.  &v.    [BOWEL.] 
•bouf,  s.    [BEEF.]    (William  of  Palerne,  1,849.) 
bou    gain-vll-lse-a,  s.    [From  Bougainville,  the 
eminent  French  navigator,  who,  between  the  years 
1766  and  1769,  circumnavigated  the  globe.] 

Hot.:  A  genus  of  Nyctaginacese  (  Nyctagos). 
They  are  natives  of  the  tropics  and  sub-tropics  of 
both  hemispheres,  although  they  have  been  trans- 
planted to  hothouse  and  gardens  in  the  milder 
temperate  climates. 

b6u-gar§,  s.  pi.  [From  A.  S.  bugan,  be6gan=io 
bond.  Or  from  Lincolnshire  dialect  bulkar=a 
beam.]  [BALK.]  Cross  spars,  forming  part  of  the 
roof  of  a  cottage,  used  instead  of  laths,  on  which 
wattling  or  twigs  are  placed,  and  above  these  sods, 
and  then  the  straw  or  thatch. 

"  With  bougars  of  barnis  thay  beft  blew  cappis, 
Quhill  thay  of  bernis  made  briggia.  ' 

Clir.  Kirk,  St.  14. 

bouge,  bowge,  r.  i.    [BULGE.]    To  swell  out. 
"  Their  ship  bouged    .    .    ." — Hackluyt. 

bouge  (1),  'bowge,  s.  [Compare  Fr.  bouge=& 
middle  of  a  barrel  or  cask.] 

Naut. :  A  rope  fastened  to  the  middle  of  a  sail  to 
make  it  stand  closer  to  the  wind. 

bouge  (2),  s.  [BUDGE.]  (B.  Jonson:  Masques  of 
Court:] 

•bouge  (3),  *bowge,  s.  [O.  Fr.  boge,  bouge;  Lat. 
bulga.]  [BULGE.]  A  swelling,  a  heap. 

"  Bowge.    Bulga." — Prompt.  Parr. 
*bou'-ger-on,  s.    [Fr.  bougiron.]    A  sodomite. 
"  If  ther  be  castel  or  citee 
Wherynne  that  ony  bougerons  be." 

Kotnaunt  oftheRo&e. 

*bou'-gSt,  s.  [From  Fr.  bougette—a  budget,  a 
small  bag;  dimm.  of  bouge=&  budget,  a  bag.] 

[BCDOET.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  budget. 

"  With  that  out  of  his  bouget  forth  he  drew 
Great  store  of  treasure,  therewith  him  to  tempt." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  HI.  I.  29. 

II.  Her. :  The  representation  of  a  vessel  for  car- 
rying water. 

bough  (gh  silent),  *bughe,  *boe,  *bowe,  *boull, 
•boghe,  *bogh,  *bog,  s.  [A.  S.  fcog=an  arm,  a 
shoot;  6oft=an  arm,  a  back,  a  shoulder,  a  branch, 
a  bough ;  O.  Jcel.  bdgr—the  shoulder  of  an  animal, 
.  .  .  :Sw.  6o»=the  shoulder;  O.  H.  Ger.  p«ac=the 
shoulder.  Skeat  points  out  its  affinity  to  Gr. 
pec%«=the  forearm,  and  Sansc.  bdhu»=the  arm.] 
A  largo  arm  or  branch  of  a  tree. 

1.  Literally: 

"  Every  soldier  was  to  put  a  green  bough  in  his  hat." — 
Kacaulay:  ffist.  Eng.,  oh.  xvi. 

2.  Figuratively: 

"  Ali  the  fowls  of  heaven  made  their  nests  in  his  boughs, 
and  under  his  branches  did  all  the  beasts  of  the  field 
bring  forth  their  young." — Ezek.  xxxi.  6. 

*bonghen,  v.  i.  &  t.   [Bow,  «.] 
bought,  *boughte  (pron.  bat),  pret.  &  pa.  par. 
o/buy(q.  v.).    [in But.  bocht.} 

"  Like  Dian's  kiss,  unasked,  unsought, 
Love  gives  itself,  but  is  not  b<>"<i)it ." 

Longfellow:  Endymion. 

If  Bought  and  sold  note. 

Among  brokers:  A  note  rendered  to  a  party  with 
whom  the  broker  has  made  a  financial  transaction, 
giving  particulars  of  the  purchase  or  sale,  as 
entered  in  his  books. 

bought  (I) , ».    [BOUGHT.] 

"bought  (2)    (gh  silent),  «.    [In  But.  bogt;  Sw., 
Dan.  &  L.  Ger.  bugt—a  bend,  a  turning,  a  coil.] 
[BIGHT.] 
1.  A  twist,  a  link,  a  knot. 

"  Immortal  verse, 

Such  as  the  melting  soul  may  pierce, 
In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bought 
Of  linked  sweetness,  long  drawn  out." 

Hilton:  L'  Allegro, 
t.  A  flexure. 

"  The  flexure  of  the  joints  is  not  the  same  in  elephants 
as  in  other  quadrupeds,  but  nearer  unto  those  of  a  man  ; 
the  bought  of  the  fore-legs  not  directly  backward." — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

3.  The  part  of  a  sling  which  contains  the  stone. 

bought,  boucht  (gh,  ch  guttural) ,  ».  r.  [From 
bought,  t>.  (q.  y.)J  To  inclose  in  a  fold.  (Used  of 
ewes  for  milking.) 

"  At  milking  beasts,  and  steering  of  the  ream, 
And  bouchting  in  the  ewes,  when  they  came  name." 
Boss:  Helenore,  p.  3L 

bought'-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BOUGHT.] 
boughting-time, «.    [BOUGHTING-TIME,  «.] 

*bOUgh-t7  (pron.  baw  -t?),  a.  [From  bought 
(2) ,  s.  (q.  v.)]  Bending. 


bou  -gle,  e.  [From  Fr.  bougie=a  wax  candle,  a 
bougie;  Prov.bogia;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  bugia  —  s. 
wax  candle;  so  called  from  Bougie,  a  town  of 
Algeria,  where  such  caudles  were  first  made.] 

Surgery:  A  smooth,  flexible,  elastic,  slender 
cylinder,  designed  to  be  introduced  into  the  urethra, 
rectum,  or  esophagus,  in  order  to  open  or  dilate  it 
in  cases  of  stricture  or  other  diseases.  It  is  formed 
either  solid  or  hollow,  and  is  sometimes  medicated. 
It  was  originally  made  of  slips  of  waved  linen, 
coiled  into  a  cylindrical  or  slightly  conical  form  by 
rolling  them  on  a  hard,  smooth  surface.  Bougies 
for  surgical  purposes  are  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  Aldereto,  a  Portuguese  physician.  They  were 
first  described  in  1554  by  Amatus,  one  of  his  pupils. 
The  slenderer  forms  of  bougies  are  adapted  for 
the  urethra,  the  larger  for  the  rectum,  vagina,  and 
esophagus. 

If  An  armed  bougie  is  one  with  a  piece  of  caustic 
fixed  at  its  extremity.  When  an  instrument  such 
as  is  described  supra  is  made  of  metal  and  is  inflex- 
ible it  is  called  a  CATHETER  or  SOUND  (q.  v.) — the 
former  if  hollow  and  the  latter  if  solid. 

*bou'-goun,  8.  [Etym.  unknown.]  Some  kind  of 
musical  instrument. 

"  Symbalez  and  sonetez    .    .    .    and  bougounz." 

Allit.  Poems:  Cleanness,  1,416. 

bo  U-Il-li,  s.  [From  Fr.  bouillir=to  boil.l  Meat 
stewed  with  vegetables.  (Mesle.) 

bo  U-Il-lOn,  s.    [Fr.,  from  bouillir=to  boil.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:   Broth,  soup,  which  con'ains  no 
visible  ingredients  save  the  clear  liquid. 

2.  Farriery:   A  fleshy  excrescence  on  a  horse's 
foot.    (Buchanan.) 

•b6uk  (1)  (O.£n9.),bouk,  bulk  (Scotch),  s.  [Icel. 
5«fcr=tho  body ;  from  bulka—tn  swell.]  [BoUKE,  s. ; 
BULK,  u.  &  «.,  BILGE,  BILLOW,  BULGE.] 

1.  The  body. 

"  The  clothred  blood  for  any  leche-craft 
Corrumpeth,  and  is  in  his  bouk  i-laft." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  The  KnigMs  Tale,  1887-8. 

2.  Bulk.    (O.  Eng.)     (Chaucer.) 

bouk  (2),  s.  [BUCK  (2),  «.]  A  lye  for  cleansing  or 
whitening  foul  linen. 

bouk  (1),  v.  i.    [BULK,  v.] 

bouk  (2),  *b6u-ken,  v.  t.  [From  bouk  (2).  s. 
(q.  v.)  1  To  dip  or  steep  foul  linen  in  a  lye ;  as,  "  to 
fxntfc  claise."  (O.  Eng.  dt  Scotch.) 

"...  applied  to  their  necks  and  arms  blanching 
poultices ;  or  had  them  boukit  an'  graithed — as  house- 
wives are  wont  to  treat  their  webs  in  bleaching." — Glen- 
•fergus,  iii.  84.  (Jamieson.) 

*b6~Uke,  s.  [A.  S.  buc=a  solitary  and  secret  place, 
the  belly  (Somner) ;  Sw.  buk;  Dan.  bug;  Dut.  buik  = 
the  belly.]  [BouK  (1),  s.]  'A  solitude. 

"  Under  the  bowes  thei  bode,  thes  barnes  so  bolde, 
To  byker  at  thes  baraynes,  in  boukes  so  bare." 

Sir  Gawan  and  $ir  Gal.,  i.  4. 

bouk  -Ing,  *bouck  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [BOUK 

(2),  f.      BOUCKING.l 

As  substantive :  A  placing  in  lye. 

bonking- washing,  «.  Bucking;  a  washing  in 
lye.  [BOUKIT-WASHING.] 

"...  and  she  and  I  will  hae  a  grand  bouking-wash- 
ing,  .  .  ." — Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xvii. 

bou-klt,  bow'-klt,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BULKED.] 
(Scotch.) 

A.  As  past  participle :  Bulked  out;  swollen.   (See 
the  verb.) 

B.  As  participial  adjective:  Bulky,  large.    [LlT- 

TLE-BOUKIT,  MCCKLE-BOUKIT.] 

"  In  hir  bowkit  bysyme,  that  hellis  belth 
The  large  tin. Us  suppis  thris  in  ane  swelth." 

Doug.:   Virgil,  82,  15.' 

*b6uk'-snm,  a.    [BUXOM.] 

'bouk'-JS  a.    [BULKY.] 

boul,  bool,  bule,  s.  [BOOL  (2).]  Anything  hoop- 
shaped. 

To  come  to  the  hand  like  the  boul  of  a  pint  stoup : 
A  proverbial  expression  applied  to  anything  which 
takes  place  as  easily  and  agreeably  as  the  handle 
of  a  drinking  vessel  comes  to  the  hand  of  a  tippler. 

bou-lan  -ger-Ite,  s.  [In  Ger.  boulangerit,  from 
Boulanger,  a  French  mineralogist.] 

Mtn.:  A  mineral  (3PbS.Sb2S3)  existing  in  plu- 
mose crystalline  masses,  as  also  granular  and  com- 
pact. Its  hardness  is  2'5-3,  its  sp.  gr.  5-75-6;  its 
luster  metallic ;  its  color  bluish  lead-gray.  Com- 
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DOS.:  Sulphur,  18'2;  antimony,  23'1 ;  lead,  5S'7=] 
Found  in  France,  Germany,  Bohemia  and  Tnaoau.  - 
Embrithite  and  Pltimbostib  are  considered  by  Dana 
as  identical  with  Boulangerite. 

boul'-den,  pa.  par.  [BOLDEN  (2).]  Swelled,  in- 
flated. 

boul  -der,  bowl  -d§r,  s.  &  a.  [Wedgwood  derives 
tills  from  the  Sw.  dialectic  word  bitllfr*t*'/i  =  t]u* 
larger  kind  of  pebbles,  as  opposed  to  khtitpersteti  = 
the  smaller  ones.  With  this  Skeat  agrees.  Con- 


nected with  Sw.  6«((ra=to  make  aloud  noise,  to 
thunder;  Dan.  buldre=io  racket,  rattle,  make  a 
noise,  to  chide,  to  bully  ;  Dut.  bulderen  =  tn  bluster, 
ragOj  or  roar.  From  Sw.  buller=noise ;  Dan.  bulder 
=noise,  tumbling  noise,  bustle,  brawl.  So  called 
from  the  noise  which  boulders  make  when  rolled 
over  a  rocky  or  pebbly  beach  by  a  stormy  sea  or  a 
river  in  flood.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  large,  roundish,  smooth  stone, 
bearing  marks  of  abrasion  and  transport. 

II.  Geol. :  A  largo,  rounded  block  of  stone,  which, 
whether  lying  loose  on  the  surface  of  the  ground_  or 
imbedded  in  the  soil,  is  of  different  composition 
from  the  rocks  adjacent  to  which  it  now  rests,  and 
must,    therefore,    have   been  transported    from   a 
lesser  or  greater  distance.  From  the  last-mentioned 
facts,  boulders  are  often  called  erratic-blocks  or, 
simply,  erratics.    [BOULDER-FORMATION,  BOULDER- 
PERIOD.] 

B.  As  adjective :  Marked  by  the  presence  of  boul- 
ders ;  acting  as  boulders  do. 

boulder-clay,  s.  A  clay  stratified  or  unstrati- 
fied,  belonging  to  the  boulder  formation  (q.  v.). 

boulder-formation,  boulder  formation,  s. 

Oeol.:  A  formation  consisting  of  mud,  sand,  and 
clay,  more  frequently  unstratified  than  the  reverse, 
generally  studded  with  fragments  of  rocks,  some  of 
them  angular,  others  rounded,  with  boulders  scat- 
tered hero  and  there  through  the  mass.  As  much 
of  the  material  has  been  transported  from  a  greater 
or  less  distance.itissometimes  called  drift.  The  old 
name  diluvium,  being  founded  on  now-abandoned 
hypotheses,  has  become  obsolete.  [DILUVIUM.] 
The  formation  exists  only  from  the  poles  to  about 
40°  of  latitude,  unless  where  the  Alps  or  other  high 
mountains  in  warmer  climes  have  originated  boul- 
der formation  of  their  own.  The  nearer  the  poles 
one  travels  the  larger  are  the  erratic  boulders.  The 
rocks  on  which  they  rest  are  furrowed  and  scored 
with  lines,  as  if  ice  with  stones  projecting  from  its 
surface  had  heavily  driven  over  tnem.  [GLACIA- 
TioN.l  Fossils,  where  they  exist,  indicate  a  very 
cold  climate.  [BOULDER-PERIOD.] 

boulder-head,  s. 

Hydraulic  Engineering:  A  work  of  wooden 
stakes  to  resist  the  encroachment  of  the  sea. 

boulder-paving,  s.  Paving  with  round,  water- 
worn  boulders,  set  on  a  graded  bottom  of  gravel. 

boulder-period,  boulder  period, ». 

Geol. :  The  period  specially  characterized  by  the 
scattering  over  all  the  colder  parts  of  the  world  of 
erratic  blocks  or  boulders,  many  of  them  trans- 
ported by  ice.'  It  comprehended  specially  the 
Pleistocene  period,  but  extended  into  the  Post- 
pleistocene.  It  is  now  generally  called  the  Glacial 
Period  (q.  v.). 

"...  in  the  southern  hemisphere  the  Macrauchenia, 
also,  lived  long  subsequently  to  the  ice-transporting 
boulder-period." — Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World  (ed. 
1870),  ch.  viii.,  p.  174. 

boulder-wall,  «. 

Masonry :  A  wall  made  of  boulders  or  flints  set  in 
mortar. 

boul  -der-Ing,  a.  [Scotch  and  Eng.  boulder; 
-ing.]  A  term  used  only  in  the  subjoined  com- 
pound. 

bouldering-stone,  s. 

Metal-working:  A  smooth  flint  stone,  used  by 
cutlers  to  smooth  down  the  faces  of  glaze  polishers 
and  emery-wheels. 

*boule,  s.    [BOWL.] 

*b8u-16  -n?L,  s.  or  interj.  [BOWLINE.]  A  sea 
cheer,  signifying  u  Hale  up  the  bowlines."  (Gloss, 
to  Complaynt  of  Scotland.)  (Jamieson.) 

"Than  ane  of  the  marynalis  began  to  hail  and  to  cry. 
and  al  the  marynalis  ansuert  of  that  snmyn  sound — Bou- 
lena,  boulena."—Compl.  of  Scotland,  p.  62.  (Jtimieson.) 

*b6u'-lene,  s.  [BOWLINE.]  "The  semicircular 
part  of  the  sail  which  is  presented  to  the  wind." 
(Gloss,  to  Complaynt  of  Scotland.)  More  probably 
the  bowline,  i.  e.,  the  rope  fastened  to  the  middle 
part  of  the  outside  of  a  sail. 

"Than  the  master  quhislit  and  cryit.  Hail  out  the  mane 
sail  bvulene." — Compl.  of  Scotland,  p.  62. 

b6u  -let  (t  silent),  tb6u-lette,  s.  [From  Fr. 
boule t  =  (1)  a  bullet,  .  .  .  (2)  .  .  .  ,  (3)  see 
def.] 

Veterin. :  The  fetlock  or  pastern-joint  of  a  horse 
when  bent  forward,  being  out  of  its  natural  posi- 
tion. 

bo  ule-vard,  s.  [Fr.  boulevard,  boulevart  =  (see 
dof.  1.1  ;  O.  Fr.  boulevert,  boulever=a  bulwark;  Sp. 
balvartt;  Ital.  baluardo;  Ger.  bollwerk.]  [BuL- 

WAEK.] 

1.  Originally:  The  horizontal  surface  of  a  ram- 
part, between  the  internal  talus  and  the  banquette." 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,     wSt,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     -wore,     wplf,     wBrk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


boulimy 

2.  Xou- :  A  promenade  planted   with    trees  sur- 
rounding a  town ;  or,  by  an  extension  of  the  signi- 
fication,   a   fine    broad    street  planted  with    trees 
running  through   the  middle   of   a  town    usually 
smoothly  paved  or  graded  and  intended  as  a  drive 
for  pleasure  vehicles  only. 
*bou -llm-?,  s.    [BULIMY.] 
•boult,  *boulte,  r.  t.    [BOLT  (1),  v.] 
*l)6  ult-ed,  pa.jiar.  &  a.    [BOLTED  (1).] 

"  He  has  been  bred  i'  the  ware 
Since  he  could  draw  a  sword,  and  is  ill  school'd 
In  boulted  language;  meal  and  bran  together 
He  throws  without  distinction,    .    .    .  " 

Shakesp.:  Coriol.,  Hi.  1. 

*boul-tel, «.    [BOUTELL.] 

*boul-tell,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Perhaps  from 
O.  Fr.  boulletie=&  combat,  a  joust.  (Janiieswi.)] 
Used  in  tournaments  (?). 

boutell  rallies,  s.  pi.  Bridle-reins  of  some  kind. 
"  Boultell  raines,  the  peece,  is." — Rates,  A.  1611. 

b6  ul-tln,  *bo  ul-tlne,  s.  [Perhaps  a  corrup- 
tion of  boult  ing,  s..  from  boult=to  shoot  forth ;  Fr. 
bouter.]  [BOWTELL.] 

Arch. : 

1.  A    co  n  v  e  x    molding, 
whose  periphery  is  a  quar- 
ter of  a  circle,  next  above 
the  plinth  in  the  Doric  and 
Tuscan  orders. 

2.  The  shaft  of  a  clust- 
•ered  column   or    pillar. 

[BOULTEL.] 

*bo  ult-lng.  pr.par.  &  a. 

[BOLTIXO  (l).J 


Boultin. 
*boultlng-hutch,  s.    [BOLTISO-HUTCH.] 


*boun,  *boune,  *bown,  *bowne  (Eng.),  *boun, 
*boune,  *bown,  "bowne,  *bone  (Scotch),  a.  [From 
Icel.  6«inH=prepared,  ready,  pa.  par.  of  6tia  =  to 
prepare.] 

1.  Prepared,  ready. 

"...    abonte  sexti  thousand, 
Alle  boun  to  batayle,    .    .    ." 

William  ofPalcrnc,  1,087-S. 

"  The  squire  —  to  find  her  shortly  maks  him  boien." 
Boss:  Helenore,  p.  93. 

^T  Reddy  boun:  A  tautology;  for  6oun=ready, 
"  Go  warn  his  folk,  and  haist  thaim  off  the  toun, 
To  kepe  him  self  I  sail  be  reddy  boun." 

Wallace,  vii.  268.    MS. 

2.  Prompt,  obedient.    (Morris.) 

3.  Finished. 

"With  gentyl  gemmez  an-vnder  pyght, 

With  bantelez  twelue  on  basyng  boun." 
Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris),  Pearl,  991-2. 

T!  Bound,  in  the  expression  "bound  for  a  place," 
is  a  corruption  of  O.  Kug.  boun.  [HOUND.] 

*boun,  *boune,  »bou-nen,  *bounne,  bowne,  v.  i. 
&t.  [From  boun,  a.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  prepare,  make  ready. 

2.  To  hasten. 

"  Now  bournes  the  bolde  kynge  with  his  beste  knyghtes." 
Uorte  Artaure,  8,5 

3.  To  depart,  to  go. 
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"  And  then  the  kynge  kenely  commandyde  hys  knyg 
flor  to  byde  with  their  blonkez  and  bowne  no  f  orthyre." 

Morte  Art/tare,  935-6. 
B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  prepare,  make  ready. 

"  To  boune  mo  bernes." 

Joseph  of  Arimathie,  472. 

2.  (Reflexii-ely)  :  To  prepare  one's  self. 

"  To  bataile  he  bounnez  hym    .    .    ." 

Morte  Arthure,  783. 

bounce,  *b6un9he,  *bounse,  *b6un'-sen,  *bun  - 
sen,  v.  t.  tfc  i.  [But.  6onze/i=to  bounce,  to  dismi.-s  ; 
L.  Ger.  bunsen=ta  knock  or  to  fall  with  a  hollow 
noise;  H.  (ier.  bumxen  (same  meaning);  bums, 
interj.=  bounce.  Imitated  from  the  sound  of  a 
knock,  blow,  or  fall.]  [BoTOCE,  s.  BUMP.] 

tA.    Trans.: 

1.  To  drive  suddenly  and  forcibly  against  any- 
thing ;  to  beat  violently. 

"  And  wilfully  him  throwing  on  the  gras 
Did  beat  and  bounse  hi«  head  and  brest  fnl  sore." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  m.  xi.  27. 

2.  To  forcibly  eject  one  from  a  room  or  other 

Flace;  to  abruptly  discharge  one  from  employment. 
['.  S.  Colloq.} 

To  get  the  grand  bounce  :  To  bo  peremptorily  dis- 
missed from  office  or  employment. 
B.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally  : 

1.  To  knock  against  anything  so  as  to  make  a 
sudden  noise.    Used  — 
(1)  Of  one  beating  himself  or  another. 
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(2)  Of  a  person  knocking  at  a  door. 

"Just  as  I  was  putting  out  my  light,  another  bounces  as 
hard  as  he  can  knock."—  Swift. 

(3)  Of  the  throbbing  of  the  heart. 

"  The  fright  awakened  Arcite  with  a  start, 
Against  his  bosom  bounced  his  heaving  heart." 
Dryden;  The  Fables;  Palamon  and  Arcite,  bk.  i. 

2.  To  spring  suddenly  forth,  even  when  there  is  no 
collision  with  anything. 

"  Nay,  master,  said  not  I  as  much  when  I  saw  the  por- 
pus  how  he  bounced  and  tumbled?" — Shakesp.:  Pericles, 
li.  1. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  be  strong,  bold,  or,  if  the  female  sex,  over- 
masculine.  (Used  only  in  the  pr.par.)  [BOUNCING. 1 

2.  To  boast.     ( Colloquial.) 

(I)  Gen. :  In  tne  foregoing  sense. 
2)  Specially: 

\(a)  To  threaten,  to  bully. 

,6)  To  utter  falsehood,  as  boasters  are  continually 
tempted  to  do  when  sounding  their  own  praises. 

bounce,  s.  [Dan.  bums=&  bounce;  Dut.  bons=a 
bounce,  a  thump  (indicated  from  the  sound).] 
[BOUNCE,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  sudden  and  heavy  blow  or  thump ;  a  knock 
at  a  door. 

"  When  blustering  Boreas  tosseth  up  the  deep, 
And  thumps  a  louder  bounce,    .    .    ." 

Ford:  The  Lover's  Melancholy,  i.  L 

"  I  heard  two  or  three  irregular  bounces  on  my  land- 
lady's  door,  and  on  the  opening  of  it  .  .  ." — Addison, 

(2)  A  sudden  crack,  the  noise  of  an  explosion. 
"  Two  hazel  nuts  I  threw  into  the  flame, 

And  to  each  nut  I  gave  a  sweetheart's  name  ; 
This  with  the  loudest  bounce  me  sore  amaz'd 
That  in  a  flame  of  brightest  color  blaz'd."  Gay. 

(3)  A  sudden  spring.    (Generally  followed  by  out.) 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  threat.    (Eng.  Colloquial.) 

(2)  A  lie  suddenly,  boldly  flung  forth.    (Eng.  Col- 
loquial.) 

II.  Technically:  The  large  spotted  Dog-fish,  Scyl- 
lium  Catulus. 

bounc'-er,  s.  [Eng.  bounc(e);  -er.~\  A  boaster; 
one  who,  speaking  of  his  exploits,  so  exaggerates  as 
to  be  chargeable  with  lying.  (Johnson.) 

TF  In  this  country  an  unprovoked  lie  is,  by  chil- 
dren, characterized  as  a  bouncer,  which  word  among 
them  carries  the  idea  of  the  most  extreme  moral 
turpitude. 

boun 9  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BOUNCE,  v.] 

A.  As  present  participle :  In  senses  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  verb. 

"  Their  wealth  the  wild  deer  bouncing  thro'  the  glade." 
Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence ,  li.  17. 

B.  As  adjective :  Healthy, strong,  robust;  if  of  the 
feminine    sex,  then   over-masculine   in  aspect  or 
manner. 

*'  Forsooth,  the  bouncing  Amazon." 

Shakes?..-  Mid.  Siyht's  Dream,  iL  1 

Bouncing  Bet:  A  plant,  the  common  Soapwort 
(Saponaria  offi-dnalis). 

*b6~U  n^Ing-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  bouncing ;  -ly.]  With 
vain  boasting,  so  as  to  make  an  unfounded  asser- 
tion. 

t  "Pighius  said,  boitncingly,  the  judgment  of  the  apos- 
tolical see,  with  a  council  of  domestic  priests,  is  far  more 
certain  than  the  judgment  of  an  universal  council  of  the 
whole  earth  sans  pope." — Barrow.-  On  the  Pope's  Suprem- 
acy. 

bound  (1),  *bo~unde,  s.  [In  Mod.  Fr.  borne=& 
limit.  From  Norm.  Fr.  bunde,  boune,  bonne=& 
bound,  a  limit ;  O.  Fr.  bonde,  bonne,  bodne ;  Low 
Lat.  bodina,  bodena,  bonna;  Arm.  6own=a  bound- 
ary, a  limit;  boden,  bod— a.  tuft,  a  cluster  of  trees 
which  may  be  used  to  mark  a  boundary.  Cf.  also 
Wei.  6o/in=stem,  base,  stock;  Gael.  6onn=a  sole,  a 
foundation,  bottom,  base.]  A  boundary,  a  limit, 
a  confine,  Used — 

1.  Lit.:  Of  material  limits : 

(a)  Set  up  or  conventionally  arranged  by  man. 

"  The  princes  of  Judah  were  like  them  that  remove  the 
bound." — Hos.  v.  10. 

"Assyria,  and  her  empire's  ancient  bounds." 

Milton:  P.  R.,  bk.  iii. 

(b)  Prescribed  by  God  in  nature. 

"He  hath  compassed  the  waters  with  bounds,  until  the 
day  and  night  come  to  an  end."— Job  xxvi.  10. 

"  On  earth's  remotest  bounds  how  welcome  here!" 

Campbell:  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  pt.  i.  21. 

2.  Fig.:    Of  limits  not  formed  by  any  material 
thing: 

"And  hast  thou  cross'd  that  unknown  river, 
Life's  dreary  bimndf" 

7.'"/-j;s,-   Eli-ytj  »u  <\iptnhi  M.  Ili>n<li>rson. 
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If  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  bounds  and 
boundary:  "Bounds  is  employed  to  designate  the 
whole  space  including  the  outer  line  that  confines; 
boundary  comprehends  only  this  outer  lino.  Bounds 
are  made  for  a  local  purpose ;  boundary  for  a  polit- 
ical purpose.  The  master  of  a  school  prescribes  the 
bounds  beyond  which  the  scholar  is  not  to  go ;  the 
parishes  throughout  England  have  their  boundaries, 
which  are  distinguished  by  marks ;  fields  have  like- 
wise their  boundaries,  which  are  commonly  marked 
out  by  a  hedge  or  a  ditch.  Sounds  are  temporary 
and  changeable;  boundaries  permanent  and  fixed: 
whoever  has  the  authority  of  proscribing  bounds  for 
others,  may  in  like  manner  contractor  extend  thorn 
at  pleasure ;  the  boundaries  of  places  are  seldom 
altered,  except  in  consequence  of  great  political 
changes.  In  the  figurative  sense  bound  or  bounds  is 
oven  more  frequently  used  than  boundary :  we  speak 
of  setting  bounds  or  keeping  within  bounds.  But,  to 
illustrate  &  boundary:  It  is  necessary  occasionally 
to  set  bounds  to  the  inordinate  appetites  of  the  best 
disposed  children,  who  cannot  be  expected  to  know 
the  exact  boundary  for  indulgence.  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Syn.) 

bound  (2),  s.    [From  BOUND  (2),  v.  (q.  v.)] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  leap,  a  spring,  a  jump. 

"  All,  all  our  own  shall  the  forests  be, 
As  to  the  bound  of  the  roebuck  free." 

Ilemana:  Song  of  Emigration. 

2.  A  rebound ;  the  leap  of  something  flying  back 
by  the  force  of  the  blow. 

"  These  inward  disgusts  are  but  the  first  bound  of  this 
ball  of  contention." — Decay  of  Piety. 

II.  Technically; 

1.  Dancing:  A  spring  from  one  foot  to  the  other. 

2.  Mil.:  The  path  of  a  shot  comprised  between 
two  grazes.    [RICOCHET-FIRING.] 

btfund  (1),  *b<Jwnd,  v.  t.     [From  bound  (1),  ft. 
(q.  v.) 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  limit,  to  terminate.    Used  of  limits— 

(1)  Produced   by  material  obstacles  preventing 
extension. 

"  Of  that  magnificent  temple  which  doth  bound 
One  side  of  our  whole  vole  with  grandeur  rare." 

Wordsworth:  Farewell. 

(2)  Produced   by  obstacles  to  extension  or  ad- 
vancement not  of  a  material  character. 

"  Thus  heaven,  though  all-sufficient,  shows  a  thrift 
In  his  economy,  and  bo  unite  his  gift." 

Dryden:  Eleonora,  75-76. 
"  Vast  was  his  empire,  absolute  his  power, 
Or  bounded  only  by  a  law." 

Cowper:  Task,  bk,  vL 

2.  To  indicate  the  boundaries  of. 

II.  Geom. :  In  the  same  sense  as  No.  1. 
"  That  which  bounds  a  solid  is  a  superficies."— £11  cJ  id, 
bk.  xi.,  def.  2. 

1[  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  the  verbs 
to  bound,  to  limit,  to  confine,  to  circumscribe,  to 
restrict:  "The  first  four  of  these  terms  are  em- 
ployed in  the  proper  sense  of  parting  off  certain 
spaces.  Bound  applies  to  the  natural  or  political 
divisions  of  the  earth:  countries  are  bounded  by 
mountains  and  seas;  kingdoms  are  often  bounded 
by  each  other."  ''Limit  applies  to  any  artificial 
boundary :  as  landmarks  in  fields  serve  to  show  the 
limits  of  one  man's  ground  from  another;  BO  may 
walls,  palings,  hedges,  or  any  other  visible  sign,  be 
converted  into  a  limit,  to  distinguish  one  spot  from 
another,  and  in  this  manner  a  field  is  said  to  be 
limited,  because  it  has  limits  assigned  to  it.  To 
confine  is  to  bring  the  limits  close  together,  to  part 
off  one  space  absolutely  from  another ;  in  this  man- 
ner we  confine  a  garden  by  moans  of  walls.  To  cir- 
cuniscribe  is  literally  to  surround;  in  this  manner 
a  circle  may  circumscribe  a  square.  There  is  this 
difference,  however,  between  confine  and  circum- 
scribe, that  the  former  may  not  only  show  the 
limits,  but  may  also  prevent  egress  and  ingress; 
whereas  the  latter,  which  is  only  a  line,  is  but  a 
simple  mark  that  limits.  From  the  proper  accepta- 
tion of  these  terms  we  may  easily  perceive  the 
ground  on  which  their  improper  acceptation  rests : 
to  bound  is  an  action  suited  to  the  nature  of  things 
or  to  some  given  rule;  in  this  manner  our  views 
are  bounded  by  the  objects  which  intercept  our 
sight:  we  bound  our  desires  according  to  prin- 
ciples of  propriety.  To  limit,  confine,  and  circum- 
scribe, all  convey  the  idea  of  control  which  is  more 
or  less  exercised  .  .  .  Inasmuch  as  all  these 
terms  convey  the  idea  of  being  acted  upon  involun- 
tarily, they  become  allied  to  the  term  restrict, 
which  simply  "expresses  the  exercise  of  control  on 
the  will:  we  use  restriction  when  we  limit  or  con- 
fine, but  wo  may  restrict  without  limiting  or 
confining:  to  limit  audconfine  are  the  acts  of  things 
upon  persons,  or  persons  upon  persons ;  but  restrict 
is  only  the  act  of  persons  upon  persons  .  .  . 
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Bounded  is  opposed  to  unbounded,  limited  to 
extended,  confined  to  expanded,  circumscribed  to 
ample,  restricted  to  unshackled.  (Crabb:  English 
Synon.) 

b6und  (2),  v.  i.  &  t.  [From  Fr,  bonder = to  leap ; 
O.  Fr.  bondir,  bundir=to  resound;  Prov.  bondin= 
to  resound;  from  Let.  bombito~to  buzz,  to  hum; 
bombu8=&  humming,  a  buzzing.]  [BOMBUS.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Of  man  or    the   inferior    animals:    To   leap, 
jump,  to  spring,  to  move  forward  by  a  succession  of 
leaps. 

"  Whom  my  fond  heart  had  imagined  to  itself 
Bounding  from  cliff  to  cliff  amidst  the  wilds." 

Remans:  The  Siege  of  Valencia, 
"  Now,  while  the  birds  thus  sing  a  joyous  song, 
And  while  the  young  Iambs  bound 

As  to  the  tabor's  sound, 
To  me  alone  there  came  a  thought  of  grief." 

Wordsworth:  Intimations  of  Immortality. 

2.  Of  things: 

(1)  To  rebound. 

"  And  the  mighty  rocks  came  bounding  down 
Their  startled  foes  among." 

Hi  a/ "a* :  Song  of  the  Battle  of  Morgartcn. 

(2)  To  throb,  run. 

"My  mother's  blood 

Huns  on  the  dexter  cheek,  and  this  sinister 
Bounds  in  my  father's." 

Shakesp.:  Trail.  &  Cress,,  iv.  6. 

B.  Transitive :  To  make  to  bound. 

"If  I  might  buffet  for  my  love,  or  bound  my  horse  for 
her  favors  .  .  ." — Shakesp.:  Hen.  V.,  v.  2. 

"  Whose  veins  bound  richer  blood  than  Lady  Blanch?" 
Ibid.  King  John,  ii.  1. 

b6und  (1),  "bond  (Eng.),  bound,  bund  (Scotch), 
pret.,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [In  A.  S.  &  Dan.  bunden ;  Dut. 
gebonden ;  Ger.  verbunden ;  Goth,  bundans.  ] 
[BIND.] 

A.  As  preterite  of  bind  (q.  v.). 

".  .  .  and  laid  the  wood  in  order  and  bound  Isaac  his 
eon  .  .  ." — Gen.  \\\\,  9, 

B.  As  past  participle  and  participial  adjective  of 
bind,  v.  (q.  v?) : 

1.  Gen.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb. 

"Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in 
heaven  .  .  ." — Matt,  xviii.  18. 

2.  Abnormal:  Pregnant. 

"  Ful  priuely  vnknaw  of  ony  wicht 
The  woman  mydlit  with  the  God  went  bound." 

Doug.:   Virgil,  281,  4L 

3.  Spec.  (pa.  par.) :  Under  legal  or  moral  obliga- 
tion to  do  something ;  or,  more  rarely,  to  abstain 
from  doing  it. 

"...  they  no  longer  thought  themselves  bound  to 
obey  him." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  xii. 

"...  I  shall  not  consider  you  as  bound  to  any  at- 
tendance .  .  .  " — Ibid.,  ch.  xxiv. 

4.  In  compos. :  It  is  often  used  in  composition,  as 
ice-bound,  rock-bound,  iveather-bound,  &c.  (q.  v.) 

bound-stane,  s.    [BOUNDING-STONE.] 
bound  (2),  a.    [Developed  from  boun  (q.  v.).] 

1,  Of  persons:  Prepared  or  ready,  and  intending 
to  go. 

"A  chieftain,  to  the  Highlands  ?»,>,, ><t, 
Cries,  'Boatman,  do  not  tarry!'  " 

Campbell:  Lord  Ullin's  Daughter. 

2.  Of  things:  In  process  of  being  directed  toward. 
(Used  specially  of  ships  voyaging  to  any  particular 
port  or  homeward.) 

"Eager,  with  tearful  eyes,  to  say  faiewell  to  the  May- 
Flower, 

Homeward  bound  o'er  the  sea,  and  leaving  them  here 
in  the  desert." 
Longfellow:  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  v. 

b6u  nd-ar-y5,  s.  &  a.    [From  Eng.  bound;  -arj/.] 
A.  As  substantive: 

1,  Ordinary  Language : 

fl.  Literally.    Of  things  material : 

(1)  A  visible  mark  indicating  the  limit. 

(2)  The  limit  thus  marked;  the  line  separating 
two  districts,  territories,  countries,  &c.  [BOTJNDAEY- 

LINE.] 

"That  bright  and  tranquil  stream,  the  boundary  of 
Lout  h  and  Meath,  .  .  . " — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xvi. 

IT  Often  in  the  plural. 

"  Had  ravaged  Ulster's  boundaries, 
And  lighted  up  the  midnight  skies." 

(.'(tnijjbfll:  </('t»u  »<•>/•' s  Child,  xii. 

2.  Fig.  Of  things  not  material:   Whatever  sepa- 
rates  or   discriminates   between   two    immaterial 
things. 

"Sensation  and  reflection  are  the  boundaries  of  our 
thoughts." — Locke. 

If  For  the  distinction  between  bounds  and  bound- 
ary see  bound,  s. 
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II.  Geom.:  The  extremity  of  anything.  It  is 
called  also  a  term.  (Euclid,  bk.  i.,  def.  13.)  A  figure 
is  that  which  is  inclosed  by  one  or  more  boundaries. 
(Ibid.,  def.  14.) 

B.  As  adjective:  Marking  a  limit. 

boundary- line,  s. 

Shipbuilding:  The  trace  of  the  outer  surface  of 
the  skin  of  a  snip  on  the  stem,  koel,  and  stern-post. 
It  corresponds  with  the  outer  edge  of  the  rabbet  in 
those  parts  of  the  structure. 

*bounde,  *bonde,  s.  [A.  S.  bunda.]  A  man 
bound  to  an  estate,  a  serf.  (Arthur  <&  Merlin,  691.) 

[BONDE.J 

b6u  nd-ed,  pa.  par.  [BOUND  (1),  v.] 
bou  nd-en,  *b6n  -den,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [A  pa.  par. 
of  bind  (q.  v.).  A.  S.  6«no>n=knit;  forbunden— 
united,  joined,  allied,  obliged,  bound,  engaged.  In 
Dan.  bunden  =  bound,  tied,  fastened ;  Dut.  ge- 
bonden.] 

A.  As  past  participle  : 

1.  Bound. 

"  Gamelyn  stood  to  a  post  bounden  in  the  halle." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.t  888. 

2.  Bound,  obliged ;  under  obligation. 

"I  rest  much  bounden  to  you  ;  fare  you  well." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

B.  As  participial  adjective:  Bound  to;  to  which 
one  is  bound.    (Now  chiefly  or  only  in  the  expres- 
sion "  bounden  duty.") 

"...  their  bounden  duty  of  gratitude  for  the  mercy 
shown  them." — Arnold:  Hist.  Home,  vol.  iii,,  ch.  xlv.,  p.  291. 

b6u  nd-en-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  bounden;  -ly.]  Duti- 
fully, in  a  dutiful  manner ;  so  as  to  admit  and  act 
upon  obligation. 

"  Your  ladishippes  daughter,  most  boundenly  obedient." 
— Transl.  of  Ochin*s  Sermons  (1583),  Epist.  Dedicat. 

b6u  nd-er,  *bou  nd-iire,*.    [Eng.  bound;  -er.] 

1.  Of  beings  or  persons  (of  the  form  bounder)  :  A 
being  or  a  person  who  bounds  or  limits  anything. 

"Now  the  bownder  of  all  these,  is  only  God  himself; 
who  is  the  bounder  of  all  things." — Fotherby:  Atheomas* 
tix,  p.  274. 

2.  Of  things  (of  the  forms  bounder  and  *bound- 
ure) :  A  boundary. 

"The  bounditre  of  Alexander's  march  into  India  being 
in  the  tract  obscure."— Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  254. 

"  Kingdoms  are  bound  within  their  bounders,  as  it  were 
in  bands  ;  and  shut  up  within  their  limits,  as  it  were  in 
prison." — Fotherby:  Atheomastix,  p.  274. 

b6u  nd-Ing  (l),pr.par.  &  a.    [BOUND  (1),  v.] 
"Deep  woes  roll  forward  like  a  gentle  flood, 
Who  being  stopp'd,  the  bounding  banks  o'erflows." 
Shakesp.:  Tarquin  <fr  Lucrece. 

bound-Ing  (2),pr.par.,  a.  &8.    [BOUND  (2),u.] 
bounding- Stone,  s.    A  stone  to  play  with.    It  is 
called  also  a  bound-stone.     (Lit.  &fig.) 
"I  am  past  a  boy  ;     * 
A  scepter's  but  a  play-thing,  and  a  globe 
A  bigger  bottnding-stone."  Dryden. 

bSu'nd-le'ss,  a.  [Eng.  bound,  and  suff.  -less= 
without.]  Without  oounds;  limitless.  Used — 

1.  Of  space  or  anything   measurable   by  actual 
space. 

(1)  Strictly.    Of  space  or  the  universe:   Without 
any  bounds. 

"Are  there  not  balms 
In  nature's  boundless  realm." 

Hfmans:  The  Vespers  of  Palermo. 

(2)  Loosely:  Of  anything  vast  in  extent,  though 
really  limited. 

"  Or  British  fleet*  the  boundless  ocean  awe." 

Dryden.-  Epintle  to  Dr.  Charleton,  26. 

2.  Of  things  immaterial  or  abstract,  not  measur- 
able by  actual  space. 

(1)  Of  time. 

"  Though  we  make  duration  boundless  as  it  is,  we  can- 
not extend  it  beyond  all  being.  God  fills  eternity, 
.  .  ." — Locke. 

(2)  Of  power,  the  human  desires,  or  anything. 
"Boundless  rapacity  and  corruption  were  laid  to  his 

charge." — Macaitltty:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

"The  news  was  received  in  London  with  boundless  exul- 
tation."—/bi'd.,  ch.  xviii. 

If  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  boundless, 
unbounded,  unlimited,  and  infinite:  "Boundless, 
or  without  bounds,  is  applied  to  infinite  objects 
which  admit  of  no  bounds  to  be  made  or  conceived 
by  us.  Unbounded,  or  not  bounded,  is  applied  to 
that  which  might  bo  bounded.  Unlimited,  or  not 
limited,  applies  to  that  which  might  bo  limited. 
Infinite,  or  not  finite,  applies  to  that  which  in  its 
nature  admits  of  uo  bounds.  Tho  ocean  is  a  bound- 
less object  so  long  as  no  bounds  to  it  have  been  dis- 
covered;  desires  are  often  unbounded  which  ought 
always  to  be  bounded;  and  power  is  sometimes 
unlimited  which  is  always  better  limited ;  nothing  is 
in  fin  ite  but  that Being  from  whom  a\\  finite  beings 
proceed."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 


bountifully 

bou  nd-less  If,  adv.  [Eng.  boundless ;  -lyj 
Limitlessly ;  so  as  not  to  be  confined  within  any 
bounds. 

"...  ctin  your  constitution  be  so  boundlessly  amor- 
ous .  .  ."—  Xar»ton:  The  Fawn,  D  42  (1606). 

bou  nd-less- ness,  s.  [Eng.  boundless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  boundless,  i.  e.,  without 
bounds;  limitless  in  any  respect. 

"God  has  corrected  the  boundlessness  of  his  voluptu- 
ous desires  by  stinting  his  capacities."— South. 

*btfund  -st6ne,  s.    [Eng.  bound;  and  stone.] 

1.  A  boundary  mark. 

2.  A  bounding-stone  (q.  v.). 
*bo~une,  a.    [BOUN.] 
*boun'-sen,  v.    [BOUNCE,  v.] 

*bount,  v.  i.  [BOUND  (2),  v.]  (Scotch.)  To  spring, 
to  bound. 

"As  bounting,  vp  mounting, 
Aboue  the  fields  so  fair." 

Burel:  Pily.,  Watson's  Coll.,  ii.  40. 

*b6unt-e,  *b6unt-ee,  *bount-Ie,  *b6wnt-e, 
s.    [BOUNTY.]    Worth,  goodness,  kindness. 
"He  had  feyle  off  full  gietbountf." 

Barbuttr,  ii.  228. 

bount  '-£-ous,  *bo~unt  -y-uoiis,  btiunt'- e-vous, 
*bont'-y-vese,  a.  [From  O.  Eng.  bounte;  and  suit', 
-ous.]  Full  of  bounty,  liberal,  beneficent,  gener- 
ous, munificent.  (Chiefly  poetic  or  rhetoric.) 

"  Bontyvese  (bounty nous,  P.)  Munificus,  liberalis,  lar- 
gus." — Prompt.  Parr. 

Used— 

1.  Of  persons. 

"  Bounteous,  but  almost  bounteous  to  a  vice." 

Dryden:  Eleonora,  86. 

2.  Of  God  or  of  nature. 

"Every  one, 

According  to  the  gift  which  bounteous  nature 
Hath  in  him  closed."        Shakesp..-  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 
8.  Of  anything  emanating  from  the  bounty  of  a 
being  or  of  a  person. 

"This  was  for  you  a  precious  greeting, 
For  both  a  bounteous,  fruitful  meeting." 
Wordsworth:  The  White  Doe  of  Kylstvne,  ch.  vii. 

bount'-e-ous-ly*,  *bount  -e-oiise-ly'e.mh-.  [Eng. 
bounteous;  -ly.]  In  a  bounteous  manner,  gener- 
ously, liberally,  largely. 

"He  bounteously  bestow"  d  unenvy'd  good 
On  me."  Dryden. 

tbfiunt'-e-ous-ne'ss,  *b6unt'~jMious-nesse, 
*b5nt'-yc-vas-n§sse,  s.  [Eng.  bounteous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  bountiful;  liberality,  munifi- 
cence. 

*' Bontyvasnesse  (bounty  uousnesse,  P.)  Munijlcentia, 
liberalitas,  largitas."— Prompt.  Parv. 

"  To  thy  blest  hand,  and  bounteousness  of  mind, 
Has  giv'n  extensive  powers,  unslacken'd  rein." 

Boyse:  Ode. 

*bount  -eth,  s.    [BOUNTITH.] 

*bount -e-vous,  a.  [BoUNTEors.]  (Lydgate; 
Story  of  Thebes,  1,372.) 

*bount  -Ie,  s.    [BOCNTE,  BOUNTY.] 

boUnt -I-ful,  a.  [Eng.  bounty ;  ful (I).]  Full  of 
bounty,  liberal,  generous,  munificent,  bounteous. 
Used  — 

I.  In  an  active  sense : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Of  persons. 

"With  him  went  Spragge,  as  bountiful  as  brave." 

Dryden:  Annus  Mfrabtlis,  694. 

(2)  Of  God. 

"  God,  the  bountiful  Author  of  our  being." — Locke. 

2.  Fig.:  Of  nature  or  anything  personified. 

"He  that  hath  a  bountiful  eye  shall  be  blessed;  for  he 
giveth  of  his  bread  to  the  poor." — Prov.  xxii.  9. 

If  Sometimes  the  thing  given  is  preceded  by  of 
and  the  recipient  of  the  gift  by  to. 

"  Our  king  spared  nothing  to  give  them  the  taste  of  that 
felicity  of  which  he  is  so  bountiful  to  his  kingdom." — 
Dryden. 

II.  In  a  passive  sense :  Liberally  supplied,  given, 
or  furnished;  as  in  such  an  expression  as  "  there 
was  a  bountiful  supply  of  dainties." 

bount  -I-ful-lf,  adv.  [Enp.  bountiful :  ~ly.\  In 
a  bountiful  manner,  bounteously,  liberally,  a~bun- 
dantly,  largely.  Used— 

1.  Of  alms  given  by  man. 

"  And  now  thy  alms  is  giv'n, 
And  thy  poor  starveling  bountifully  fed." 

Donne. 

2.  Of  large  blessings  bestowed  by  God. 

".  .  .  for  the  Lord  hath  dealt  bountifully  with  thee." 
— Psalms  civi.  7. 

3.  Of  similar  blessings  unconsciously  bestowed  by 
anything  in  nature. 

"It  is  affirmed  that  it-  never  raineth  in  Egypt ;  the 
river  bountifully  requiting  it  in  its  inundation."—  Browne: 
Vulynr  Errors. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     wliat,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     whd,     son;     mute,     cub,     cUre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      89,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


bountifulness 

t  -I-fdl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  bountiful;  •ness.'] 
The  quality  of  being  bountiful;  liberality,  gener- 
osity, munificence. 

"Being  enriched  in  everything  to  all  bountifulnfss." — 
2  Cor.  iz.  11, 

•bount'-I-hpod,  'bount'-I-liead,  *bount-f  -hed, 
•bount  -I-hed,  *bounf-I-hede,  s.  [Eng.  bounty; 
anil  snff.  -hood  or  -head ;  O.  Eng.  hede.~\  Goodness. 
virtue,  generosity. 

-•  How  shall  fraile  pen,  with  feare  disparaged, 
Conceive  such  soveraine  glory  and  great  bountyhedt" 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  x.  2. 

*bounf-Itli,  *b6unf-eth,  s.  [BOUNTY.]  (0. 
£719.  cfr  Scotch.)  A  bounty  given  in  addition  to 
stipulated  wages :  something  given  as  a  reward  for 
service  or  good  offices. 

•' .  .  .  my  curse,  and  the  curse  of  Cromwell,  go  wi*  ye, 
if  ye  gi'e  them  either  fee  or  bunntitii  ,  .  ." — Scoff: 
Heart  of  Hid-Lothian,  ch.  viii. 

bount-?, *bount-ee,  *b6unt-e',  *bownt-e',  s. 
&a.  [InFr.  4<mW=goodnes5,  kindness,  benignity. 
From  Norm.  Fr.  bountee,  bountez=goodness  (Kel' 
ham);  O.  Fr.  bonteit;  Prov.  bontat;  Sp.  bondad; 
Port,  bondade;  Ital.  bontH;  Lat.  oonitas=good- 
ness ;  6onu«=good.] 

As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language; 

1.  Goodness,  excellence,  kindness,  beneficent  feel- 
ing in  the  abstract  or  in  general ;  the  quality  of 
being  kind. 

'  In  world  nia  non  HO  wyter  nion 
That  al  hire  buunte  telle  con." 

Spec.  Lyr.  Poetry  (about  1300),  Alysoun,  29,  30.  (Spec. 
Bar,  Eiia.,  Harris  &  Skeat,  pt.  ii.) 

2.  Such    oeneficent  feeling  carried   into  action, 
specially  in  the  direction  of  alms-giving;  the  act  of 
giving  money  or  other  favors  graciously  or  munifi- 
cently ;  an  act  of  kindnesSj  generosity,  liberality, 
munificence. 

"For  (as  I  seide)  loo,  that  was  she, 
That  dide  tome  so  gret  bounte." 

The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

3.  That  which  is  given  liberally  or  munificently. 
Alms,  a  donation  of  money,  or  anything  similar, 
the  result  of  generosity. 

"  To  worth  or  want  well-weigh'd  be  Bounty  given." 
Pope:  Uor.  Ess.,  iii.  229. 

•  II.  Technically:    A  grant  or   benefaction    from 
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bou'-quet-In,  s.  [Fr.  bmiquetin,  probably  at  first 
boucfstain,  dimin.  of  bone  —  a  he-goat. 
A  ruminating 
mammal  ( Capra 
ibex).  It  was  for- 
merly plentiful  in 
the  Alps  and  other 
mountains  of  Eu- 
rope, but  ha.*,  by 
reason  ot  relent- 
less pursuition  by 
hunters,  become 
almost  extinct.  It 
is  remarkable  for 
its  long  backward- 
curved  horns. 

"From  heights 
browsed  by  the 
bounding  bou- 
quettn."  —  Campbell: 
Theodric. 


recognition. 

Law,  Contm.,  c£  Polit,  Econ. :  A  premium  paid  by 
government  to  the  producers,  exporters,  or  import- 
ers of  certain  articles,  or  to  those  who  employ  ships 
in  certain  trades.  This  is  done  either  with  the  view 


In  1S90  Congress  passed  an  Act  providing  for  a 
premium  to  be  paid  to  the  producers  of  cane,  beet 
and  sorghum  sugar  by  way  of  bounty.  This  bounty 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  contract  (made  with  each  and 
every  person  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  such  varieties  of  sugar)  providing 
that,  in  the  event  their  produce  attained  a  given 
standard  of  saccharine  strength,  they  should 
receive  the  bounty  provided  therefor  by  the  appro- 
priation from  the  Treasury.  This  Act  greatly  stim- 
ulated the  sugar  producing  industry  of  the  country, 
and  large  amounts  of  money  have  been  invested, 


bounty -Jumper,  s.  A.  term  used  during  the  civil 
war  in  this  country  to  denote  one  who  enlisted 
in  the  TJ.  S.  military  service  to  secure  the  bounty 
paid  by  the  government  for  volunteers,  and  then 
ilcsrrted.  Some  of  these  enterprising  individuals 
carried  on  a  regular  business  of  enlisting  in  one 
place  under  a  certain  name,  hurrying  to  the  front, 
receiving  the  bounty,  de_serting  at  once  upon  its 
receipt,  and  reappearing  in  some  other  place  under 
a  different  name,  only  to  re-enlist  and  repeat  the 
process.  The  risks  were  groat,  hut  as  the  bounty 
was  in  some  cases  quite  large,  the  practice  found 
many  votaries. 

b6u  -quet  (quet  as  lea),  s.  [Fr.  bouquft=(l)  a 
thicket,  a  clump  or  plantation  of  trees,  (2)  a  posy 
of  flowers.  The  same  as  bouquet;  Prov.  bosquet; 
Sp.  bosquet e ;  Ital.  boschetto;  L*ow  L.at.  boscum.] 

[BOSK.] 

1.  A  nosegay,  a  bunch  of  flowers. 

2.  An  agreeable  perfume,  emanating  from  flowers, 
wine,  or  essence. 


*bour,  s.  [Bow-  Bouquetin. 

EE.]  (Chaucer:  C. 
T.,  401.) 

*bour'-&cb.  (!),«.   [BOUBOCK.] 

1.  An  inclosure. 

2.  A  cluster  of  trees. 

b6u  r-^ch  (2),  *bor'-r?i.ch,  «.  [Gael,  buarach 
(see  def.) ;  from  6war=cattle.]  A  band  put  round 
a  cow's  hinder  legs  at  milking. 

*bour'-3.cll,  t'.  i.  [From  bourach  (l),s.  (q.  v.)] 
To  crowd  together  confusedly,  or  in  a  mass. 
(Scotch.) 

*bbur'-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [BOEAGE.]  (J/in- 
sheu.) 

bour-bee,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  spotted 
Whistle  fish  or  Weasel  fish. 

Bou  T-bon,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  Bourbon,  the  name  given 
in  1642  to  the  island  mentioned  under  A.,  previously 
called  Mascarenhas,  or  Mascareigne.  Bourbon  was 
given  to  it  in  honor  of  the  royal  Bourbon  family  of 
France.] 

A.  As  substantive.    Geog. :  An  island  in  the  South 
Indian  Ocean,  east  of  Madagascar,  the  capital  of 
which,  St.  Denis,  is  in  lat.  20'  51'  43"  S.,  and  long. 
55°  30'  16"  E. 

B.  As  adjective :  Growing  in  the  island  described 
under  A.,  or  connected  with  it. 

Bourbon  palm,  s. 

Bot. :  The  English  name  of  a  genus  of  palms, 
Latania,  ranked  under  the  section  Borassese.  Two 
species,  the  L.  rubra,  or  Red,  and  the  L.  borbonica. 
or  Common  Bourbon  Palm,  have  been  introduced 
into  hothouses  in  Britain. 

Bou  r-bon-zes  ma-chlne,  s.    [MACHINE.] 

b6  ur-boul-lte,  «.  [From  Bourboule,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Puy  de  DOme,  in  France.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Melanterite.  It  is  a  friable, 
greenish  mineral,  partly  soluble  in  water.  Compo- 
sition: Sulphuric  acid,  35'22-38'04;  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  5'08-8'25;  protoxide  of  iron,  12'9SM6'08;  and 
water,  12-99-40-80.  (Dona.) 

*bourd,  *bourde,  *borde,  s.  [  From  O.  Fr. 
bourde=a  jest,  pleasantry;  supposed  to  be  a  con- 
traction of  bohort~A  mock  tournament,  knightly 
exercise ;  from  O.  Fr.  hot  =  a  blow,  a  stroke,  and 
horde=a  barrier,  the  lists.  (Skeat,  in  Chaucer: 
Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  Gloss.)]  A  jest,  joke,  jeer, 
mock,  sport. 

1.  Old  English: 

"  Whan  Gamelyn  was  i-set  in  the  justices  Btede, 
Herkneth  of  a  bourde  that  Gamelyn  dede." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  851-2. 

2.  Scotch:  [BoURE.] 

"...  ane  o'  the  mason-callants  cut  a  ladle  on  to 
have  a  bourd  at  the  bridegroom,  .  .  ." — Sciitt:  Anti- 
quary, ch.  iv. 

'bourd  (1),  'bourde,  *bpor'-don,  *bor'-dyn,  v.  i. 
[From  bourd,  s.  (q.  v.)]  To  jest,  to  joke. 

"  Boordon,  or  pleyyn'  (bordyn.  P.)  Ludo,  jocor." — 
Prompt.  Parv. 

"  Be  wary  then.  I  say,  and  never  gie 
Encouragement,  or  bourd  with  sic  as  he." 

Ramany:  Poems,  ii.  175. 

•bourd  (2), ».  t.    [BoosD.v.]    To  accost, 
'bourde,  s.    [BOARD.]    (\forte  Arthure,  730.) 
*bourde-ful,   a.     [O.   Eng.   bourde,    and  full.'] 
Playful,  joking. 

"  This  is  vndurstondun  of  a  dedly  leesing, 
Not  of  a  bourdeful  leesing." 

Wi/<'liffe:   Wisdom,  v.  11. 

*bour'-der,  *bour'-dour,  s.  [  From  O.  Eng. 
bourd;  ^r.]  A  jester,  a  joker.  (Huloet.) 

'bourdes,  s.,  sing,  not  pi.    [O.  Fr.  behordes,  pl.= 

a    tournament.    Skeat,  however,  thinks   that  like 

many  other  war  terms  it  may  be  of  Teutonic  origin.] 

"  For  he  was  atte  a  bourdes  ther  bachilers  pleide." 

William  »f  Pulerne,  1,477. 


bourignionism 

'bourd  -Ing,  'bour-dyng,  pr.par.  &  s.   [BOCBIH 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst. :  A  joke ;  sport. 

"  And  efte  in  her  bourdyttt/  that  baythen  in  the  morn/' 
Sir  Gam.  and  the  Or.  Knight,  1,404. 

*bourd-ly,  adv.  [O.  Eng.  bourd ;  -ly .]  In  a  play- 
ful, joking,  or  trifling  manner. 

"  Sourdly.    tfujaciter." — Ortus  rocab.  in  Way. 
*b6nr'-don  (1),  8.    [Fr.]    A  staff.    (Chaucer.) 

b6ur  don  (2),  «.  [Fr.  bourdon=&  humming  or 
drone  of  a  bagpipe ;  Lat.  burdo~&  drone-bee.] 

Music: 

1.  A  pe(lal  stop  on  a  pipe  organ. 

-.  A  bas'sreed  on  a  cabinet  organ,  with  something- 
of  the  character  of  the  organ  bourdon. 

*3.  A  drone  bass  like  that  produced  by  a  bagpipe- 
or  by  a  hurdy-gurdy.  [BusDEN.] 

*b6ur'-d6n  (31,  s.  [Sp.  bordon=a  kind  of  verse,  a 
refrain ;  Gael,  burdan.]  [BURDEN.]  The  burden  of 
a  song. 

Bour'-don  (4),  s.  &  a.  [Named  after  Mr.  Bourdon 
of  Paris,  who  invented  the  barometer  described 
below  in  1849.] 

A.  As  substantive:  The  inventor  mentioned  in  the 
etymology. 

B.  As  adjective :  Invented  by  him. 

Bourdon  barometer,  s.  A  barometer  consisting 
of  an  elastic  flattened  tube  of  metal  bent  to  a 
circular  form  and  exhausted  of  air,  so  that  the  ends 
of  the  tube  separate  as  the  atmospheric  pressure 
is  diminished,  and  approach  as  it  increases.  The 
Bourdon  is  commonly  known  as  the  metallic  barom- 
eter, although  the  aneroid  is  also  metallic,  and 
both  holosteric. 

'bdu'r-don-asse,  s.  [Comp.  Low  Lat.  burdones, 
pl.=piigrims'  staffs.]  A  kind  of  ornamented  staff. 

'boure  (1),  «.  [BOWER.]  [Sir  Ferumb.  (ed. 
Herrtage),  1,S36.] 

boure  (2),  «.  [Derivedfrom  bourde=a  jest(q.v.).] 
A  jest.  (Scotch.) 

"  Off  that  boure  I  was  blyth;  and  baid  to  behald. '* 

Houlate,  i.  7,  V.  the  t). 

*bourg,  s.    [BOROUGH.]    A  city. 

"  For  the  bourg  watz  so  brod  and  so  bigge  alee.'* 
Ear.  Eng.  Allit,  Poems  (ed.  Morris);  Cleanness,  1,377. 

bourge-ois  (l)  (pron.  b6urj-wa),8.  <fca.  [Frouv 
Fr.  bourgeois— a  citizen.] 

A.  As  subst. ;  A  French  citizen ;  a  citizen  of  any 
country. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  such  a  citizen. 

"  Xo  get  out  of  one  rank  in  society  into  the  next  above- 
it  is  the  great  aim  of  English  bourgeois  life."— J.  S.  3IHI: 
Polit.  Econ.  (ed.  1848),  vol.  i.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi.,  §  4,  p.  208. 

bour'-geols  (2),  bur'-geols,  s.  [Ger.  bourgeois, 
borgois.borgis.  Probably  from  some  French  printer 
called  Bourgeois.  [BOURGEOIS  (1).] 

Printing :  A  size  of  type  between  brevier  and  long 
primer.  Brevier,  108  ems  to  the  foot;  bourgeois, 
96  ems  to  the  foot ;  long  primer.  86.4  ems  to  the  foot, 
according  to  the  international  '"point"  system  of 
type  making — bourgeois  having  9-point  body. 

bourgeyOi-sie  (pron.  bourj'-wa-ze),  «.  [Fr. 
bour<j€oisie=  freedom  of  a  city;  citizens;  body  of 
the  citizens.]  The  citizens  taken  collectively. 

"The  Commons  of  England,  the  Tiers-Etat  of  France, 
the  bourgeoisie  of  the  Continent  generally."— J.  S.  Mill- 
Polit.  Econ.  (ed.  1848),  Prelim.  Itemarks,  p.  22. 

tbour  -&e6n,  *bur'-£en,  *bur'-£e6n,  r.  i.  [From 
Fr.  bourgeonner  =  to  bud  ;  from  bourgeon  (q.  v.)  t 
from  Arm.  brousa.  broftsa  =  to  bud.]  To  sprout,  to 
bud,  to  put  forth  branches. 

"Heaven  send  it  happy  dew, 

Earth  lend  it  sap  anew, 
Gaily  to  bourgeon,  and  broadly  to  grow.'* 

Scott.-  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  19. 

bour  -ge6n,  bur  -&eon,  s.  [From  Fr.  bourgeon, 
=a  bud;  Arm.  brous.  />rofLsrt=a  oud  ;  brouseu,  broil- 
sen=a.  single  bud.  (Mahn.)']  A  bud. 

"Furthermore  looke  what  is  the  nature  that  forked 
trees  have  in  their  boughes,  the  name  hath  the  vine  in  her 
eyes  and  burgeons." — Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xvi.,  ch.  30. 

*bour-ie,  s.  [BTTRROW.]  A  hole  made  in  the  earth 
by  rabbits,  or  other  animals  that  hide  themselves 
there;  a  burrow. 

"...  faire  hunting  of  ottars  out  of  their  bottries." 
— Monroe:  Isles,  p.  39.  (Jamieaon.) 

bou-rlgn  -I-6n-Ism  (g  silent),  s.  [Named  from 
Mdmo.  Antoinette  Bourignon,  daughter  of  a  Lille 
merchant.  She  was  born  in  1616,  was  physically 
ugly  to  the  last  degree,  but  very  eloquent.  She 
published  twenty-two  volumes.  Poiret,  a  French 
Protestant  divine,  wrote  her  life.] 

Theol.  &  Ch.  Hist.:  A  system  of  doctrine  emanat- 
ing from  Mdmo.  Bourignon,  mentioned  in  the 
etymology.  She  denied  the  permission  of  sin  and 


btfil,    b6y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     $fcin,     bengh;     go,     £em;     thin,     this;     ain,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e:$ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  -  shan.     -Won,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      d$I. 
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condemnation  for  it,  attributed  to  Christ  a  twofold 
human  nature,  one  produced  by  Adam,  the  other 
born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  believed  that  nature 
corrupt.  She  denied  the  decrees  of  God,  believed 
in  the  existence  of  a  good  and  of  an  evil  spirit  in 
every  man  before  he  was  born,  attributed  toman  an 
infinite  will,  and  considered  that  perfection  was 
attainable. 

bourn  (1), bourne,  s.  [Fr.  borne  =  limit;  fromO. 
Fr.&odne;  Low  Lat.  bodina.']  [BOUND.]  Abound, 
a  limit. 

1.  Literally :  Used  either  of  the  sea  or  of  a  line  on 
land  marking  the  boundary  of  a  country. 

"  And  where  the  laud  slopes  to  its  wat'ry  bourn, 
Wide  yawns  a  gulf  beside  a  ragged  thorn." 

Cowper:  Needless  Alarm. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Of  the  world  unseen. 

"  The  nndiscover'd  country  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveler  returns." — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

(2)  Of  intellect,  emotion,  or  anything. 

"I'll  set  a  bourn  how  far  to  be  beloved." 

Shakesp.:  Ant.  A  Cleop.,  i.  1. 

"  To  make  the  doctrine  of  multiple  proportions  their 
intellectual  bourne."— Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.), 
vii.  136. 

*b6urn(2),s.    [BURN  (2).] 

•bourne,  *burne,  a.  [BARN  (2),  BAIRN.]   A  man. 
"  Where  wystez  thou  euer  any  bourne  abate 

Euer  so  holy  in  hys  prayere." 
Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris);  The  Pearl,  617-18. 

bourn'-less,  a.  [Eng.  bourn;  and  suffix  -Jess.] 
Without  a  bourne,  without  a  limit. 

bour-n6n-He,  s.  [Named  after  its  discoverer, 
Count  Bournon,  a  mineralogist.] 

Mineralogy: 

1.  An  orthorhombic,  brittle,  opaque  mineral,  of 
hardness,   2*5-3;   sp.   gr.,   5*7-5*9;  metallic   luster, 
with  color  and  streak  gray,  or  iron  black.  Compos. : 
Sulphur,    17-8-20-45 ;     antimony,    23'79-29'4 ;     lead, 
38.9-4288;   and  copper,  12'3-15'16.    First  found  at 
Endellion,  at  Wheal  Boys,  in  Cornwall,  England, 
•whence  it  was  originally  called  by  Count  Bournon 
Endelleine.    It  has  since  been  found  in  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Italy,  as  well  as  in  Mexico  and  South 
America. 

2.  Bournonite  of  Lucas :  A  mineral,  called   also 
Fibrolite(q.  v.). 

b6ur-non-lt  nick-el  glanz,  s.  [From  Ger, 
bournonit  [BoTJRNONiTE] ;  nickel^  and  glanz=T£ng. 
glance  (2),  s.  (q.  v.)] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  TJllmannite  from  the  Harz 
mountains. 

bbur-nbuse  ',  s.    Same  as  BURNOOSE  (q.  v.). 

bdur'-Qck.  bour  -ach,  b<Sw-rpck,  bdur'-Ick, «. 
(A.  S.  beorh=st,  hill,  a  mountain,  and  dimin.  suflix 
-ock;  Sw.  borg=a  castle,  a  fort.] 

1.  A  confused  heap. 

"  '  About  this  bit  bourock,  your  honor,'  answered  the  un- 
daunted Edie;  '  I  mind  the  bigging  o't.'  "—Scott:  Anti- 
quary, ch.  iv. 

2.  An  inclosuro.    (Used  of  the  little  houses  which 
children  build  for  play,  particularly  those  made  in 
the  sand.) 

"We'll  never  big  sandy  bowrocks  together." — Ramsay.- 
Scotch  Prov.,  p.  75.  (Jamieson.) 

3.  A  cluster,  as  of  trees. 

"  My  trees  in  bourachs  owr  my  ground 
Shall  fend  ye  frae  ilk  blast  o1  wind." 

Fergusson.-  Poems,  ii.  32.    (Jamieson.) 

b5ur'-ran§,  a.  [From  Russ.  borei  =  the  north- 
•wind.]  The  name  given  to  the  fierce  snowstorms 
.  that  blow  from  the  northeast  over  the  steppes  of 
Russia.  (Stormonth. } 

bourse,  *burse,  s.  [Fr.  bourse;  Prov.  borsa;  Sp. 
bolsa;  Ital.  borsa;  Ger.  bGrse ;  Lat.  byrsa;  Gr. 
byrsa  =  the  skin  stripped  off  a  hide,  a  cow's  skin, 
the  skin  of  a  live  animal.]  An  exchange  where  mer- 
chants, bankers,  <fec.,  meet  for  the  transaction  of 
financial  business.  (Used  specially  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  of  Paris.) 

bdur-tree,  *b6or-tree,  *bbre -tree,  *bdun - 
tree,  *b6wer  -tree,  s.  [On  the  English  border 
called  burtree.  Skinner  think-  it  means  bore-tree^ 
i.  e.,  that  it  can  easily  be  bored  into  a  hollow  tube, 
the  pith  beingextracted.]  The  elder-tree  (Sambucus 
nigra).  (Scotch.)  Formerly  it  was  much  planted 
in  nedges  of  barn-yards. 

"TheSttrnhucHs  nigra  (elder  tree,  Eng.)  is  no  stranger 
in  many  p)  aces  of  the  parish.  Some  of  the  trees  are  very 
•well  shaped,  and  by  the  natural  bending  of  the  branches 
•cause  an  agreeable  shade,  or  bower,  exhibiting  an  exam- 
ple of  the  propriety  of  the  name  given  to  that  species  of 
plants  in  Scotland,  namely  the  Bower-tree."—  P.  Kiltearn : 
Stirling  Statis.  Ace.,  xvi.  110-11. 

"Sambucus  nigra,  Bourtree  or  Bore-tree.  Scot.  Aust." — 
Lightfoot,  p.  1,131. 

"Or,  rustlin*,  through  the  boortries  comin'." 

Burns;  Address  to  the  Deil. 


bourtree-bush,  s.  A  very  common  Scottish  desig- 
nation for  the  elder.  [BOCRTREE.] 

"  We  saw — one  hut  with  a  peat-stack  close  to  it,  and  one 
or  two  elder,  or,  as  we  call  them  in  Scotland,  bourtree 
bushes,  at  the  low  gable-end."— Lights  and  Shadows,  p.  178. 

bourtree-gun,  s.  A  pop-gun  made  by  boring  out 
the  pith  of  an  elder  bough,  and  fitting  it  with  an 
air-tight  piston.  It  is  charged  with  wads  of  wet 
paper. 

*b6u§e,  *bowse,  v.  t.  &  i.    [BOOZE,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  drink. 

"  Then  bouses  drumly  German  water." 

Burns;  The  Twa  Dogs. 

2.  To  hoist,   to   raise  up,  to  lift  up,  to  heave. 
(Scotch.) 

" .  .  .  as  we  used  to  bouse  up  the  kegs  o'  gin  and 
brandy  lang  syne,  .  .  ."—  Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  viii. 

B.  Intransitive:  To  drink  deeply. 

"  There  let  him  bouse,  and  deep  carouse, 
Wi'  bumpers  flowing  o'er." 

Burns;  Scotch  Drink. 

*bdus,e  (l),s.    [BoozE.]    (Spenser:  F.  Q.) 

bdu§e  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mining:  A  name  given  in  the  north  of  England  to 
lead  ores. 

*bou§  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BOOZE.] 

*bousing-can,  s.    [BOOZING-CAN.] 

b6us  -sln-gau  1-tite,  s.  [From  J.  B.  Boussin- 
gault,  a  French  geologist  and  scientific  traveler.] 

Min.:  A  sulphate  of  ammonia  with  part  of  its 
alkali  replaced  by  magnesia.  It  occurs  about  the 
boric  acid  fuinaroles  of  Tuscany.  (Dana.) 

*bous  -ter, s.    [BOLSTER.] 

*bous-tous,  *bous-touse,  tbous-ti-ous,  a.  The 
same  as  BOISTOUS  (q.  v.).  (Morte  Arthure,  2,175.) 
(Sir  David  Lyndesay*  5,597.) 

b6u-stroph-e'-d8n,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  boustrophedon, 
adv.— turning,  like  oxen  in  plowing;  6ous=anox, 
and  strepho^to  twist,  to  turn.] 

A.  As   adj.:    Containing    writing   of  the    kind 
described  under  B. 

"  .  .  .  he  [Prof.  Sayce]  regarded  as  written  in  the 
usual  boustrophedon  manner  which  the  Hittites  affected. 
First  came  the  animal's  head,  .  .  ." — Times,  Oct.  6, 
1880.  The  Hittite  Inscriptions. 

B.  As  subst. :  Writing  first  from  left  to  right  and 
then  from  right  to  left,  as  cattle  plowed  successive 
furrows  in  a  field.    The  early  Greek  writing  was  of 
this  kind. 

*bdus, -?,  a.    [BOOZY.] 

41  Each  bousy  farmer  with  his  simp'ring  dame." 

King. 

bo~ut,  bought,  s,  [From  Dan.  bugt-a.  bend,  a 
turn.  A  different  spelling  of  bight  (q.  y.).] 

1.  Gen.:  A  turn;  as  much  of  an  action  as  is  per- 
formed at  one  time  without  interruption ;  a  single 
part  of  any  action  carried  on  at  successive  inter- 
vals.   (Johnson.) 

"A  weasel  seized  a  bat;  the  bat  begged  for  life:  says 
the  weasel,  I  give  no  quarter  to  birds;  says  the  bat,  I  am 
a  mouse;  look  on  my  body:  so  she  got  off  for  that  bout." — 
L' Estrange. 

Used— 

(1)  Of  the  extent  of   ground  mowed  while  the 
laborer  moves  straight  forward.    (Scotch.) 

(2)  Of  as  much  thread,  or  anything  similar,  as  is 
wound  on  a  clew  while  the  clew  is  held  in  one  posi- 
tion.   (Scotch.) 

2.  Spec. :  A  contest,  challenge,  or  assault  of  any 
kind.    Used— 

(1)  Of  a  drinking  challenge,  or  of  a  sitting  to- 
gether for  drinking  purposes. 

"  Many  a  wassail  bout 
Wore  the  long  winter  out." 

Longfellow:  The  Skeleton  in  Armor. 

(2)  Of  a  contest  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  means 
of  material  weapons. 

"  We'll  let  Tallard  out, 
If  he'll  take  t'other  t»»it." 

Swift:  Jack  Frenchman's  Lamentation. 

(3)  Of  an  assault,  whether  by  man  or    by  the 
forces  of  nature. 

"Speak  on  our  glens  in  thunder  loud. 
Inured  to  hide  such  bitter  bout, 
The  warrior's  plaid  may  bear  it  out.'* 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  3. 

(4)  Of  a  game. 

"The  play  began;  Pas  durst  not  Cosma  chace, 
But  did  intend  next  bout  with  her  to  meet." 

Sidney. 

bOUt,  *bowt,  r.  t.  [From  bolt,  v.  Or  connected 
with  Fr.  bouter=to  put,  arrange,  .  .  .  drive ;  Sp. 
botar=(v.  i.)  to  rebound,  (v.  t.)  to  turn  or  drive 
out.]  To  spring,  to  leap. 

'Judge  gin  her  heart  was  sair; 
Out  at  her  mow  it  just  was  like  to  bout." 

Ross.  Helenore  (1st  ed.)t  p-  IV.     (Jamieson.) 


*bOUt  (I),  prep.    [Contracted  from  about.'] 
"Deepe  busied  bout  worke    .    .    ." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  iii.  14. 

*bOUt  (2),  *bOUte,  prep.    [A.  S.  &tttan=wtthontj 
Without,  excluding.    (O.  Eng.  &  Scotch.)    [Btrr.] 
"And  boute  eny  liuing  lud  left  was  he  one." 

William  of  Palerne,  21L 
"Thou  art  the  life  o'  public  haunts: 
Hunt  thee,  what  were  our  fairs  and  rants?" 

Burns.-  Scotch  Drink. 

*bou  -tade,  s.  [Fr.  boutade=a.  flight  of  genius,  a 
whim,  freak,  or  fancy.  A  word  formed,  according 
to  Littr6,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  from  the  Sp.  and 
Ital.  bo-rtee.  from  borter,  being  the  old  form.  In 
Prov.,  Sp.  &  Port,  botar;  Ital.  Iruttare;  from  Ger. 
boszen=to  strike.]  A  caprice,  whim,  or  fancy. 

"His  [Lord  Peter's]  first  boutade  was  to  kick  both  their 
wives  one  morning  out  of  doors,  and  his  own,  too."— Swift: 
Tale  of  a  Tub. 

bou  -tant,  s.    [ARCBOUTANT.] 

*bOUte -feu,  s.  [Fr.  boute  feu=(l)  (Ordnance)  a 
linstock,  (2)  (fig.)  an  incendiary,  a  firebrand;  from 
bouter^to  thrust,  and/eu=fire.]  An  incendiary;  a 
firebrand. 

"Animated  by  a  base  fellow,  called  John  a  Chamber,  a 
very  boutefeu,  who  bore  much  sway  among  the  vulgar, 
they  entered  into  open  rebellion."— Bacon. 
"  Beside  the  herd  of  boutefeus, 
We  set  on  work  within  the  house." 

Hudibran. 

b6u  -tel,  bot'-tel,  s.    [BOWTEL.] 
bout  -gate,  s.    [Eng.  (a)bout;  gate.] 

1.  Lit.:  A  circuitous  road,  a  way  which  is  not 
direct.    (Scotch,  from  about,  and  gait=w&y.) 

"  Nory,  wha  had  aye 

A  mind  the  truth  of  Bydby's  tale  to  try, 
Made  shift  by  bout  gates  to  put  aff  the  day, 
Til  night  sud  fa*  and  then  be  forc'd  to  stay." 

Ross.-  Helenore,  p.  79. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  circumvention,  a  deceitful  course.  (Scotch.) 
".    .    .    that  the  boutgates  and  deceitesof  the  heart e  of 

man  are  infinite;    .     .    ."—Bruce:    Eleven  Serm.  (1591), 
sign.  T.,  2,  a. 

(2)  An  ambiguity,  or   an   equivocation,    in   dis- 
course. 

" .  .  .  yea,  eyther  in  answere,  or  oath,  to  his  judge  or 
superior,  that  hee  may  vse  a  boutgate  of  speach  (amphibo* 
logia),  whether  through  a  diverse  signification  of  the 
word,  or  through  the  diverse  intention  of  the  asker,  .  .  .'* 
— Bp.  Forbes:  Eubulus,  pp.  118-19. 

*b6u'-tl-sale,  s.  [From  Eng.  booty,  and  sale.]  A 
sale  of  booty;  a  sale  at  a  cheap  rate,  as  booty,  or 
plunder  is  generally  sold. 

"To  speak  nothing  of  the  great  boutisalc  of  colleges 
and  chantries."—  Sir  J.  Hayteard. 

*bouts-rime*s  (pron.  bu'-rim-a),  s.  [Fr.  bout= 
end,  and  rime= rhymed,  rime  =  a  rhyme.]  The  last 
words  or  rhimes  of  a  number  of  verses  given  to  be 
filled  up. 

*b6uv  -ra&e,  s.  [From  O.  Fr.  bovraige,  bevraige."] 
[BEVERAGE.]  Drink,  beverage. 

".  .  .  to  pay  for  foreign  bowrage  which  supplants 
the  consumption  of  the  growth  of  our  own  estates."— 
Culloden  Papers,  p.  184. 

*bouwen,  r.  t.  &  i.    [Bow,  r.] 

*boux-ome,  *boux-vme,  a.    [BTJXOM.] 

*boux-om-ly,  adv.    [BTJXOMLY.] 

bduz'-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [ BOOZING.]    (Spenser.) 

bouzing-can,  s.    A  drinking  can. 

"And  in  his  hand  did  beare  a  bouzing-can." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  22. 

bo  -vate,  s.  [Low  Lat.  bovata;  from  Class.  Lat, 
bos;  genit.  bovis—&n  ox.] 

O.  Law  and  Measures:  An  ox-gang,  as  much  land 
as  an  ox  can  plow  iu  a  year,  fifteen  acres.  [Ox- 
GANG.] 

*b6v  -e-8B,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.  bos,  genit.  bovis=an 
ox ;  and  fern.  pi.  suff.  -«ce.J 

Zool. :  The  typical  division  of  the  sub-family  Bov- 
inee.  It  contained  the  oxen  proper  and  other  cattle. 

Bovey-coal,  s. 

Geol. :  "  Coal "  or  rather  lignite  from  Bovey 
Tracy.  It  belongs  to  the  Miocene  period,  and  that 
subdivision  of  it  called  on  the  Continent  Aqui- 
tanian.  There  have  been  found  in  it  the  fruits  of  a 
pine  (the  Sequoia  Couttfsice),  parts  of  tho  leaf  of  a 
palm  (Sabal  major)  i  and  other  fossils.  (Quart.  Jour. 
Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xviii.  (1862),  p.  369,  <fcc.) 

tbSv'-I-ciil-ture,  s.  [From  Lat.  bos,  gonit.  bovis 
=an  ox,  a  bull,  a  cow;  and  cu It itra= tilling :  culti- 
vating, tending;  cultum,  supine  of  ro/o=to  till,  cul- 
tivate, tend.]  Tho  breeding  and  tending  of  cattle 
for  food;  the  occupations  of  the  cattle-breeder,  the 
grazier,  and  the  butcher. 

"...  between  the  old  epoch  of  boviculture  and  the 
new."—  Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  4,  1876. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we",     wet,     nere,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;   go,     p6t( 
•or,     wore,     wolf,     wdrk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     OB  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


bovid 

tb5v  -Id,  n.    [From  Lat.  bos,  gonit.  6oi'is=an  ox.] 

ZoOL:  Pertaining  to  the  family  Bovidse,  i.e.,  to 
the  ox  and  its  allies.  [BoviDi:.] 

bov-I-dse,  s.pt.  [From  Lat.  boe,  genit.  6ovis=an 
ox  ;  and  fern.  pi.  sufi.  -dfe.] 

*1.  Formerly:  A  family  of  ruminating  animals, 
containing  not  merely  the  oxen,  but  many  other 
animals  now  placed  in  other  families.  It  was  sub- 
divided into  Bovina,  Cervina,  Giraffina,  Moschina, 
and  Camelma. 

2.  Now  :  A  family  of  ruminating  animals,  consist- 
ing of  species  with  simply  rounded  horns,  which  are 
not  twisted  in    a   spiral   manner.    There   are  no 
lachrymal  sinuses.    It   contains   the   genera  Bos, 
Bison,  Bubalus,  &c.    Ovibos  (Musk-ox),  generally 
ranked  under  Bovidse,  is  by  some  placed  with  the 
OridH". 

3.  Palceont.  :  The  oldest  known  are  various  species 
of   Bos,    Hemibos,  and   Amphibos   in   the   Upper 
Miocene  of  India.    The  genera  Bos  and  Bison  are 
found  in  the  Pliocene.    For  the  order  in  which  the 
several  species  of  the  former  genus  appear  see  Bos 
(Palceont.). 

*bov'-I-form,  a.  [From  Lat.  bos,  genit.  6<wts=an 
ox;  and  /orma=form,  shape.]  Of  thoformof  an  ox. 
(Cudtoarth.) 

b8  -vine,  a.  [In  Fr.  bovine;  from  Lat.  bovinut.] 
Pertaining  to  oxen.  (Barrow.) 

bo  vis  -t?.,  «.  [A  barbarous  name  formed  by  Dil- 
lenius,  from  the  Ger.  boflst=a  puck-fist  or  puck- 
ball.  1 

Sot.  :  A  genus  of  fungi,  of  the  order  Gasteromy- 
cetes  or  Lyeoperdaceee.  Bovista  gigantea  (Gigantic 
Bovista)  has  a  pileus  eighteen,  twenty,  twenty-three 
or  even  more  inches  in  diameter. 

bow  (l),*b<5we,  *bow  -en,  *bouwe,  *b6w'-?n, 
"bo  -gen,  *bu-wen,  *bu-gen,  v.  t.&i.  [A.S.  bugan, 
bigan,  be6gan=to  bow,  to  bend,  to  stoop,  to  give 
way,  to  recede,  to  avoid,  floe,  submit,  or  yield  (Bos- 
worth)  ;  Icel.  6ei/ma=tomaketobend;  Sw.  boja=to 
bend;  Dan.  bale;  Dut*buigen;  GeT.biegen,  beugen; 
O.  H.  Gor<  biugan.  piocan;  Goth,  biugan.  Skeat 
connects  it  with  Sclav.  bega=to  flee  ;  bugti^to  ter- 
rify ;  Lat.  fugio—  to  flee  ;  Gr.  pheugO=  to  nee  ;  Sansc. 
bhug,  bhugami=to  bend.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.:   To  incline,  to  cause  to  bend,  to  turn. 
(Of  ten  with  down.) 

"Our  bolde  kynge  bowes  the  blonke  be  the  bryghte 
brydylle."  Morte  Arthvre,  2,261. 

Sped  'a  I  'bi  : 

(1)  Of  things:  To  cause  to  deviate  from  straight- 
ness,  to  make  crooked  or  curved. 

"We  bow  things  the  contrary  way  to  make  them  come  to 
their  uataral  straightness."  —  Bacon. 

(2)  Of  persons:  To  incline  the  head  or  body  in 
token  of  reverence,  submission,  or  condescension. 

"The  whole  nation  bowed  their  necks  to  the  worst  kind 
of  tyranny."  —  Prescott. 

"  And  Abraham  boteed  down  himself  before  the  people 
of  the  land."  —  Gen.  xxiii.  12. 

"  Christiana  at  this  was  greatly  abashed  in  herself,  and 
bowed  her  head  to  the  ground."  —  Bunyan:  P.  P.,  pt.  ii. 
"  Btnc  the  knee."—  Oen.  ill.  43. 

"  Lord,  boto  down  thine  ear,  and  hear."  —  2  Kings  iii.  16. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  turn,  to  incline,  to  exercise  strong  influ- 
ence in  changing  the  disposition  or  procedure. 

"Fortroubles  and  adversities  do  more  bowmen's  minds 
to  religion."  —  Bacon. 

"  Not  to  bow  and  bias  their  opinions."  —  Fuller. 

(2)  To  depress  the  soul,  the  spirits,  the  courage, 
&c. 

"  Fear  bowed  down  his  whole  soul,  and  was  so  written  in 
his  face  that  all  who  saw  him  could  read."  —  Macaulay: 
Hi»t.  Eny.,  ch.  il. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Gen.  :  To  bend,  to  suffer  flexure,  to  stoop  spon- 
taneously or  under  pressure.    (Used  of  persons,  of 
animals,  or  of  things  inanimate.    Often  followed 
by  down.) 

"  .  .  .  likewise  everyone  that  boweth  down  upon  his 
knees  to  drink."  —  Judges  vii.  5. 

"They  stoop,  they  6010  rfotrn  together;  they  could  not 
deliver  the  burden."—  Isaiah  xlvi.  2. 

2.  Specially.    Of  persons: 

n    To  stoop,  to  incline  the  head  or  body  for  the 
expressing  respect  or  veneration  for.    (Lit. 


"  Rather  let  my  head 

Stoop  to  the  block,  than  these  knees  bow  to  any, 
Save  to  the  God  of  heaven  and  to  my  king." 

Shakesp..-  Hen.  K/.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  1. 

(2)  To  bend  one's  steps  or  one's  way,  to  go,  to 
walk. 

"  Doun  after  a  strem  that  dryly  halez, 

I  boteed  in  blys,  bred  ful  my  braynez," 
Kni\  Eny.  Allit.  Poems  ^ed.  Morris);  The  Pearl,  125-26. 
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(3)  To  bend  to,  to  obey ;  to  acquiesce  in. 

"They  had  bowed  to  his  bode,  bongre  my  hyure." 
Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris);  Patience,  56. 

"  I  bout  to  heaven's  decree." 

Hemans:  The  Abencerrage. 

b6w  (2),  v.  t.  [From  Eng.  bow  (2)?  ».,  in  the  sense 
of  an  instrument  for  setting  the  strings  of  musical 
instruments  in  vibration.]  To  play  with  a  bow. 

"...  also,  that  where  no  directions  are  given,  the 
passage  should  be  bowed,  that  is,  the  notes  should  be 
alternately  played  by  an  up  and  down  bow."— Stai Tier  & 
Barrett:  Diet.  Mas,  Terms,  p.  6L 

bd"w  (!),«.  &  a.    [Fromfcow,  v.  (q.T.)] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Of  things: 

(1)  A  curve,  bending,  or  zigzag  in  a  street. 

(2)  PI.  f&ouw) :  Sugar  tongs.  (Scotch.)    So  called 
probably  from  their  being  bent. 

2.  Of  persons:  An  act  of  reverence  or  acquiescence 
made  by  bending  the  body. 

"Some  clergy,  too,  she  would  allow, 
Nor  quarrel' d  at  their  awkward  bow."— Swift. 

B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  a 
curve,    bending    or    zigzag   in    a   street ;   curved, 
crooked. 

H  In  composition  usually  pronounced  bow. 

bow-back,  s.    An  arched  or  crooked  back. 
"  On  his  bow-back  he  hath  a  battle  set 
Of  bristly  pikes,  that  ever  threat  his  foes." 

Shakes?.:   Venus  and  Adonis,  619-20. 

bow-bent,  a.    Crooked. 

"  For  once  it  was  my  dismal  hap  to  hear 
A  sibyl  old,  ftmr-f>t')it  with  crooked  age, 
That  far  events  full  wisely  could  presage." 

Milton:  College  Exercise. 

bow-file,  s.    A  curved  file ;  a  riffler. 

bow-kail,  s.  &  a.  [Bow  refers  to  the  circulai 
form  of  the  plant,  and  kail  is  Scotch  for  cabbage.] 

A.  As  substantive:  Scotch  for  cabbage, 

"  Poor  hav'rel  Will  fell  aff  the  drift, 
An'  wander'd  thro'  the  botr-kntlt 
An'  pou't,  for  want  o'  better  shift, 
A  runt  was  like  a  sow-tail, 

Sae  bow't  that  night." 

Burns:  Halloween. 

B.  As  adjective:  Of  or  belonging  to  cabbage. 

"Poor  Willie,  wi*  his  bow-kail  runt, 
Was  brunt  wi'  primsie  Mallie." 

Burns:  Halloween. 

bow- leg,  s.    A  crooked  leg. 

"  Who  fears  to  set  straight,  or  hide,  the  unhandsome 
warpings  of  bow-legsf" — Bp.  Taylor:  Artificial  Handsome- 
ness, p.  60. 

bow-legged,  a.    Having  crooked  legs. 

bOW-pen,  s.  A  metallic  ruling-pen,  which  has 
the  part  intended  to  hold  the  ink  bowed  out  to  the 
middle. 

bow-pencil,  s.  A  form  of  compasses  of  the 
smaller  kind,  which  are  capable  of  delicate  adjust- 
ment for  describing  minute  circles  and  arcs  of  small 
radius.  The  mode  of  adjustment  is  similar  to  the 
bow-pen.  A  black-lead  pencil  pared  down  to  ^a 
small  size,  or  the  lead  from  a  pencil,  is  clamped  in 
the  socket,  and  is  advanced  as  it  wears  or  is  snaved 
away  in  sharpening. 

bow-window,  s.  [A  corruption  of  bay-windmc.'] 
A  bowed  window ;  a  window  so  shaped  as  to  be  bent 
or  bowed. 

bOw  (2),  *bowe,  *bouwe,  *.&  a.  [A.S.  booa=(l) 
bow,  an  arch,  an  arched  rov,..  "nding, 

a  band,  (2)  anything  that  bends,  a  nom, «  ^atl ;  from 
bigan=to  oend  (Bow.  v.).  In  Icel.  bogi—a  blow ;  Sw. 
bdfie;  Dan.  bue ;  Dut.  boog;  (N.  H.)  Ger.  bogen;  O. 
H.  Ger.  bof/o,  poyo.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  various  instruments: 

(1)  An    instrument    for     propelling    an    arrow. 

en.,  i.] 

"...  take,  I  pray  thee,  thy  weapons,  thy  quiver  and 
thy  bow." — Gen.  xxvii.  3. 

IT  Bowes  and  billes:  A  phrase  used  by  the  English 
in  former  times,  for  giving  an  alarm  in  their  camp 
or  military  quarters. 

"The  Inglische  souldearis  war  all  asleip,  except  the 
watch,  whiche  was  sklender,  and  yit  the  schout  ryises, 
Bowes  anftBillfsf  Bowes  and  Billfs!  whiche  is  a  Bignifica- 
tioun  of  extreim  defense,  to  avoyd  the  present  danger  in 
all  tounes  of  ware."— Knox,  p.  82.  "To  your  bows  and 
battle-axes."  (Jamieson.) 

(2)  An  appliance  for  playing  a  musical  instru- 
ment.   [II.  3.1 

(3)  A  yoke  for  oxen,  an  ox-bow. 

"  Aa  the  ox  hath  his  bow,  sir,  the  horse  his  curb,  and  the 
falcon  her  bells,  so  man  hath  his  desires." — shukesp.:  As 
You  Like  It,  iii.  3. 


bow 

2.  Of  anything  arched  like  a  bent  bow: 

(1)  The  rainbow. 

"I  do  set  my  &ou>  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  token 
of  a  covenant  between  me  and  the  earth." — Gen.  ix.  13. 

(2)  Anarch;  a  gateway.    (Scotch.} 

"  And  first  in  the  Throte  of  the  Bow  war  slayne,  David 
Kirk,  and  David  Barbour,  being  at  the  Proveistis  back."— 
Knox:  Hist.,  p.  82. 

"  The  horsemen  and  sum  of  those  that  sould  have  put 
ordor  to  utheris,  overode  thair  pure  brethrein  at  the 
entres  of  the  Netherbow  (t.  e.,  the  lower  arch)."— Ibid,, 
p.  190. 

(3)  The  arch  of  a  bridge.    (Scotch.) 

"  The  fallinedowneof  the  three  bowls  of  the  brig  of  Tay 
be  the  greit  wattir  and  of  Lowis  Vairk  on  the  20  of  Decem- 
bir  in  anno  1573." — MS.  quoted,  Muses  Threnodie,  p.  81. 

3.  Of  anything  looped,  or  doubled:  The  doubling 
of  a  string  in  a  slip-knot.    Johnson  thinks  that  this 
may  be  a  corruption  of  bight. 

"  Make  a  knot,  and  let  the  second  knot  be  with  a  bow." 
—Wiseman. 

4.  Of  a  measure  of  distance:  The  length  of  an 
ordinary  bow,  which  was  used  in  ascertaining  the 
distance  from  a  mark  in  taking  aim. 

"  No,  no,  Kate,  you  are  two  bowes  down  the  winde." 

R.  Greene,  in  Karl.  Mis.,  viii.  384.     (A'area.) 

II.  Technically: 

1,  Archery:  An  instrument  for  projecting  an 
arrow.  It  consists  of  a  strip  of  wood  or  other 
material,  the  ends  connected  by  a  string.  The  bow 
is  bent  by  retraction  of  the  string,  and  the  recoil 


1.  Cross-bow  and  Arrow.    2.  Long-bow  and  Arrow. 

imparted  to  the  latter  projects  the  arrow.  In  its 
simple  state,  and  when  large  enough  to  be  used  for 
military  purposes  or  for  destroying  large  animals, 
it  is  known  as  the  long-bow ;  when  mounted  trans- 
versely in  a  stock,  it  is  a  cross-bow.  The  former  is 
exclusively  adapted  for  shooting  arrows ;  while 
bolts,  or  even  round  projectiles,  may  be  thrown  by 
the  latter.  (Knight.)  [For  the  history  of  bows  and 
arrows  see  ARCHERY,  bee  also  ARROW.] 

2.  Hat-making:  A  piece  of  elastic  wood,  six  feet 
long,  and  having  a  catgut  string  stretched  between 
its  extremities. 

The  vibrating 
string  operates 
upon  the  Jelting- 
hair  on  a  grid 
called  a  hurdle, 
lightens  up  the 
fibers,  assembles 
them  into  a  bat, 
and  drives  out  the 
dust.  [BowiNO.J 

3.  Music:   An 
appliance  with 
which  the  strings 
of  certain  musical 
instruments  of 
the  •viol  class  are 
set  in  vibration .  1 1 
consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  long  horse- 
hairs    stretched 


Various  Forms  of  Bows. 


upon  an  elastic  rod,  which  are  tightened  by  a  nut 
and  screw.  It  was  originally  curved,  whence  its 
name.  The  old  form  is  still  seen  in  the  rebeck  or 
rebal  of  Algeria. 

"Their  instruments  were  various  in  their  kind; 
Some  for  the  bow,  and  some  for  breathing  wind." 

Dryden:  Tim  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  857. 

4.  Drawing:  An  elastic  slip  for  describing  curves ; 
an  arcograph. 

5.  Machinery:  An  elastic  rod  and  string  for  giv- 
ing reciprocating  rotation  to  a  drill.    [BOW-DRILL.] 

6.  Husbandry :   The  bent  piece  which  embraces 
the  neck  of  an  ox,  the  ends  coming  up  through  the 
yoke,  above  which  they  are  fastened  by  a  key. 

1.  Saddlery:  The  arched  forward  part  of  a  sad- 
dle-tree which  straddles  the  horse's  back. 

8.  Vehicles:  A  bent  slat  to  support  the  hood,  can- 
opy, cover,  or  tilt  of  a  vehicle ;  otherwise  called  a 
slat. 

9.  Weapons:  The  arched  guard  of  a  sword-hilt  or 
of  the  trigger  of  a  fire-arm. 

10.  Lock-making:  The  loop  of  a  key  which  receives 
the  fingers. 


Mil,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  slian.     -tion,     -sion  -  -  shun;      -tlon,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


bow-backed 
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boweled 


11.  Naut.:  An  old  nautical  instrument  for  taking 
angles.    It  had  one  large  graduated  arcof  90%  three 
vanes,  and  a  shank  or  staff. 

12.  Masonry:  A  projecting  portion  of  a  building 
of  circular  or  multangular  plan.    The  bow-windows 
of  English  domestic  architecture   are   known    as 
oriels. 

B.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  a  bow  in  any  of 
the  foregoing  senses.  (See  the  subjoined  com- 
pounds.) 

•?  Obvious  compound:  Bow-making.  (Stainer  <t 
Barrett:  Mu».  Diet.,  p.  61.) 

bow-backed,  a.    Having  a  back  bent  like  a  bow. 
bow-bearer, s. 

1.  Generally :  The  bearer  of  a  bow. 

2.  O.  Eng.  Law :  An  under-officer  of  a  forest,  who 
looked  after  trespasses  affecting  "  vert  or  venison." 
(Cowel,  <tc.) 

bow-boy,  «.    The  boy  bearing  a  bow,  Cupid. 
"  .     .     .    with  the  blind  bow-boy's  butt-shaft." 

Shakesp.:  Romto  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

bow-case,  s.    A  cover  or  case  for  a  bow. 

bow-compasses,  .-•. 

Mathematical  instruments:  An  instrument  for 
drawing  curves  of  large  radius.  It  consists  of  a 
pliable  strip  which  is  bent  by  screws  to  any  curve. 
An  arcograph. 

*  bow-draucht,  *bow  draughte,  *boghe- 
draghte,  s.  A  bow  shot:  the  extent  of  an  arrow's 
flight. 

"  With  strengths  thay  reculede  that  host  a-back  j  more 
than  a  boghe-drayhte." 

Sir  Ferianbras  (ed.  Heritage),  3,010. 

bow-drill,  s.  A  drill  operated  by  means  of  a 
bow,  the  cord  of  which  is  given  one  or  more  turns 
around  the  handle  of  the  drill,  and  alternate  revo- 
lution in  opposite  directions  imparted  to  it  by 
alternately  reciprocating  the  bow  backward  and 
forward. 

•bow-hand, «. 

1.  The  hand  that  holds  the  bow,  the  left  hand. 

"  Surely  he  shoots  wide  on  the  bow-hand  and  very  far 
from  the  mark." — Spenser:  On  Ireland. 

IT  To  be  too  much  of  the  bow-hand,  or  to  be  much  of 
the  bow-hand :  To  fix  it  in  any  design. 
"  Rio.  I  hope  so, 
I  am  much  o'  the  bow-hand  else." 

Beau.  d>  Flet. :  Coxcomb,  i.  1. 

2.  Music :  The  hand  that  holds  the  bow ;  also  a 
term  used  in  describing  the  power  and  skill  with 
which  a  player  on  a  bow  instrument  produces  his 
tone.    (Stainer  <&  Barrett.)] 

bow-instruments,  s. 

Music:  A  term  including  that  class  of  stringed 
instruments  which  are  played  by  means  of  a  bow. 
The  violin,  violoncello,  double  bass,  &c. 

bow-iron,  s. 

Vehicles:  The  staple  on  the  side  of  a  wagon-bed 
which  receives  the  bows  of  the  tilt  or  cover. 

bow-length,  i.  The  same  as  Bow  (2),  s.,  A.,  I.  4 
(q.  v.).  (Nares.) 

bow-pin,  a. 

Husbandry :  A  cotter  or  key  for  holding  in  place 
the  bow  of  an  ox-yoke. 

bow-saw,  s.  A  saw  having  a  thin  blade,  kept 
taut  by  a  straining  frame  in  toe  manner  of  a  bow 
and  string.  A  sweep-saw  or  turning-saw.  [FRAME- 
SAW, DRUG-SAW.] 

"Axes,  eitch,  drug-saw,  bow-saw,  Ac." — Depredations  on 
the  Clan  Campbell,  p.  62. 

bow-shot,  s.    [BOWSHOT.] 

bow-string,  s.    [BOWSTRINO.] 

bow-suspension,  s.  &  a. 

Bow-suspension  truss :  A  bow-shaped  beam  used 
to  strengthen  a  girder  beam, 

bow- wood,  8.  [So  called  because  the  Indians  use 
it  for  making  bows.] 

Bot. :  The  Usage  Orange,  Madura  aurantiacea,  a 
North  American  tree,  first  found  in  the  country  of 
the  Osage  Indians.  It  is  frequently  kept  dwarf  and 
used  as  a  hedge-plant.  Its  fruit  has  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  an  orange,  but  is  inedible. 

bow  (3),  8.  [From  Icel.  bogr;  Dan.  boa;  Sw.  603,- 
Dut.  boeg.]  [BOUGH,  BOWLINE,  BOWSPRIT.] 

1.  Naut.  <£  Ord.  Lang.:  The  stem  or  prow  of  a 
vessel,  the  more  or  less  rounded  anterior  extremity 
or  fore-end  of  a  ship  or  boat. 

1[  Sometimes  in  tne  plural. 

if  On  the  bow :  On  the  part  of  the  water  or  land 
within  45'  on  either  side  of  a  line  drawn  from  stern 
to  stem,  and  produced  till  it  reaches  the  horizon. 

IT  (1)  A  bold  bow:  A  broad  bow.     (Johnson.) 

(2)  A  lean  bow:  A  narrow,  thin  bow.    (Johnson.) 

2.  Fig.:  The  oarsman  who  pulls  the  oar  nearest 
the  bow. 


bow-chaser,  8. 

Naut. :  A  long-ranged  rifled  cannon  mounted  for- 
ward on  modern  warships,  having  a  range  of  fire  of 
one-fourth  of  the  horizon,  but  intended  mainly  for 
firing  straight  ahead  at  an  object  in  pursuit  of 
which  the  cruiser  may  be  engaged. 

bow-fast,  8. 

Naut.:  A  hawser  at  the  bow,  whereby  a  ship  is 
secured  alongside  a  wharf  or  other  object. 

bow-grace,  bow-grease,  s. 

Naut.:  A  fender  made  of  junk  and  ropes,  lapping 
around  the  bow  as  a  protection  against  floating  ice* 
It  is  called  also  bongrace. 

bow-grease,  s.- 

Naut. :  A  corruption  for  bow-grace  (q.  v.). 

bow-lines,  s. 

Shipbuilding:  Curves  representing  vortical  sec- 
tions at  the  bow-end  of  a  ship. 

bow-oar,  s. 

1.  The  oar  nearest  the  bow  of  a  boat. 

2.  The  same  as  Bow  (3),  2. 

bow-piece,  s.  A  piece  of  ordnance  carried  at  the 
bow  of  a  ship. 

bow-timbers,  s.  pi. 

Shipbuilding :  The  timbers  which  go  to  form  the 
bow  of  a  ship. 

*bow(4),s.    [BOUGHT.]    (Piers  Plow. :  Vis.,  32.) 

bow'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  bow,  v.,  and  suff.  -able.} 
Capable  of  being  bent,  flexible,  pliable,  yielding, 
influenced  without  much  difficulty. 

"  If  she  be  a  virgin,  she  is  pliable  or  boicable." — 
Wodroephe:  Fr.  Gram.  (1623),  p.  323. 

•bow-all,  s.  [The  same  as  BOLE  (1),  s.]  A 
square  aperture  in  the  wall  of  a  house  for  holding 
small  articles. 

•bow  -alle,  8.    [BowEL.]    (Prompt.  Pan.) 
•btfw  -al-y'n,  t'.  t.    [BowEL.u.]    (Prompt.  Para.) 
*b<5w  -al-^nge,  pr.  par.&s.    [BOWELLNG.] 
*b8w  -and,  *bow-ande,  a.   [A.  S.  bugende=bow- 
ing.]    [BOWING.] 

1.  Of  things:  Bowed,  crooked. 

"  The  bowand  axis,  helmes  with  hye  crestes." 

Doug.:  Virgil,  211,  32. 

2.  Of  persons.-   Bowing,    obedient.      (Robert   of 
Brunne,  5,836.) 

•bOW'-at,  s.    [BowET.] 

•bow  -bert,  *bow  -bard,  a.  &  s.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful. Cf.  Scotch  6um6ard=indolent,  lazy;  bumbart 
=a  drone,  a  driveler.] 

A.  As  adjective  (of  the  form   bowbert) :    Lazy ; 
inactive. 

"  Of  thayr  kynd  thame  list  swarmis  out  bryng, 
Or  in  kames  incluse  thare  hony  dene — • 
Or  fra  thare  hyff  togiddir  in  a  rout 
Expellis  the  bowbert  best,  the  fenyt  drone  be." 

Doug.:   Virgil,  26,  36. 

B.  As  substantive  (of  the  form  bowbard) :  A  das- 
tard ;  a  person  destitute  of  spirit. 

"  That  ye  sal  euer  sa  dullit  and  bowbardis  be, 
Ynwrokinsic  iniuris  to  suffir  here?" 

Doug.:   Virgil,  391,  12. 

•bow -den,  pa.  par.    [BOLDEN.]    (Scotch.) 

bo"w  -dlch-l-a,  s.  [From  Bowdich,  who  was  born 
at  Bristol,  England,  in  1790,  went  to  Cape  Coast 
Castle  in  the  West  of  Africa  in  1814,  commenced  an 
exploration  of  that  continent  in  1822,  and  died 
January  10, 1824.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Papilionacea?.  The  species  are 
trees,  with  alternate,  unequally  pinnated  leaves. 
Bowdichia  virgilioides,  which  has  fine  blue  flowers, 
is  common  in  Brazil.  Its  bark  is  known  as  Alcorno 
Bark. 

*bowe(l),s.    [BOUGH.] 

1.  A  bough.    (Morte  Arthure,  1,711.)      (Prompt. 
Para.) 

2.  Pi.:  The  shoulders. 

"  Sc\ in-  bowes  of  wylde  bores  with  the  braune  lechyde." 
Morte  Arthure,  188. 

•bowe(2),«.    [Bow(2),«.] 

bowed  (Eng.),  bow'd,  b<Jw't  (Scotch),  pa.  par. 
&  a.    [Bow,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Bent. 

"...  bowed  down  by  terror  .  .  ." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Crooked.    (Scotch.) 

"An1  pou't,  for  want  o'  better  shift, 
A  runt  was  like  a  sow-tail, 

Sae  bow't  that  night." 

Burns:  Halloween. 

II.  Arch. :  Arched,  curved.  It  is  called  also 
emboioed. 


bo"w  -el,  *b<5w  -elle,  *b<5w  -alle,  *bow  -ale, 
•bou-el,  »btfw-al-y,  'baw-eMy  (pi.  bowels),  s. 
[From  O.  Fr.  fioel  (m.),  boelle  (f.)  (Mod.  Fr.  boyau) ; 
Prov.  budel;  Ital.  budello;  Low  Lat.  botellus=a 
bowel;  Class.  Lat.  botellus=a  little  sausage,  dimin. 
of  botuhts=a  sausage.] 

tl.  Sing.:  One  of  the  intestines  of  man  or  the 
inferior  animals,  an  entrail.  (Used  chiefly  in  med- 
ical works  and  m  composition.) 

"...  retaining  the  mass  longer  in  its  passage 
through  the  bowel  .  .  ." — Cycl.  /Vac/.  Mfd.,  iv.  570. 

"  Bowalle,  or  bowelle  (bowaly,  K.  H.  bawelly,  P.)  Vise  MS." 
— Prompt.  Parv. 

II.  Plural  (bowels): 

1.  Lit. :  The  intestines  or  entrails  of  man  or  of 
the  inferior  animals. 

"He  smote  him  therewith  in  the  flfth  rib,  and  shed  out 
his  bowels." — 2  Sam.  xx.  10. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Of  the  human  emotions : 

(a)  The  seat  of  pity  or  tenderness. 

"...  for  his  bowels  did  yearn  upon  his  brother." — 
Ben.  xliii.  30. 

"  But  whoso  hath  this  world's  goods,  and  seeth  his 
brother  have  need,  and  shutteth  up  his  bowels  of  compas- 
sion from  him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him?  "— 
1  John  iii.  17. 

(6)  Pity,  tenderness,  compassion. 

"  For  my  Master,  you  must  know,  is  one  of  every  tender 
bowels,  especially  to  them  that  are  afraid;  ,  .  ." — 
Btinyan:  P.  P.,  pt.  ii. 

"...  having  no  bowels  in  the  point  of  running  in 
debt,  or  borrowing  all  he  could." — Clarendon. 

(2)  Of  things  physical:   The  inner  part,  or  the 
midst  of  anything.    (Used  specially  in  the  phrase, 
"  The  bowels  of  the  earth.") 

"  .     .    .    and  pouring  war 
Into  the  bowels  of  ungrateful  Rome." 

Shakesp.:  Cor.  iv.  5. 
"  And  rush'd  into  the  bowels  of  the  battle." 

Ibid.,  Hen.  IV.,  Pf.  I.,  i.  1. 

"  .    .    .    the  bowels  of  the  mountain." — Addison. 
B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  the  bowels ;  affect- 
ing the  bowels, 
bowel-complaint,  8. 

Med. :  Disease  of  the  bowels  causing  diarrhoea, 
bowel-galled,  a. 

Farriery:  A  term  applied  to  a  horse  when  the 
girth  frets  the  skin  between  the  elbow  of  the  fore- 
legs and  the  ribs. 

bowel-hive,  bowel  hive,  bowel-hyve,  s.  &  a. 
[From  Scotch  hives  (pL)=an  eruption.  (HiVE.)  So 
called  because  those  afflicted  with  the  disease  nave 
often  a  swelling  in  the  side.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  An  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  to  which  chil- 
dren are  subject.   According  to  some,  it  is  owing  to 
what  medical  men  call  intussusception,  or  to  one 
part  of  the  intestines  being  inverted ;  others  give  a 
different  account  of  it. 

"...  and  the  rickets  in  children,  which  they  call  the 
bowel-hyve." — Pennecuik:  Tweeddale,  p.  7. 

"  The  disease,  called,  by  mothers  and  nurses  in  Scot- 
land, the  bowel-hive,  is  a  dangerous  inflammatory  bilious 
disorder;  and  when  not  Boon  relieved,  very  frequently 

groves  fatal.    It  is  brought  on  by  disorders  of  the  milk, 
y  exposure  to  cold,  and  living  in  low,  cold,  damp  situ- 
ations."— Curtis:  Medical  Obserr.,  p.  187. 

2.  The  same  as  BOWEL-HIVE  GRASS  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  adjective :  Of  use  in  the  disease  described 
under  A. 

Borcel-hive  Grass: 

Popular  Bot.:  A  plant,  Alchemilla  arvensis.  It  is 
not  of  the  grass  family,  but  allied  to  the  Rosacese, 
though  very  different  in  appearance. 

•bowel-prier,  s.  One  who  prys  into  the  bowels 
of  animals,  slain  as  sacrificial  victims,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  divination. 

*'  And  verily,  Homer  seemeth  not  to  be  ignorant  of  this 
difference  whereof  we  speak;  for  of  diviners  and  sooth- 
sayers, some  he  oalleth  oionopolous,  i.  • .,  augurs,  that 
is  to  say,  authors  or  observers  of  birds;  others  hiereis,  that 
is  to  say,  bowel-priers,  that  spie  into  the  inwards  of  sacri- 
fices."—Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  9'J6. 

*b<Jw -81,  v.  t.  [From  bowel,  s.  (q.  v.)]  To  take 
the  bowels  from,  to  disembowel ;  to  eviscerate. 

"Bovaylyn't  or  take  owte  bowalys.  Eviscero,  Oath." — 
Prompt.  Parv. 

tbtfw  -Sled,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BowEL,  ».] 

A.  As  past  participle:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective:  Hollow,  like  the  interior  of  the 
abdomen  with  the  bowels  removed  (7).    Or  having 
on  its  walls  bowel-like  veins, 

"  But,  to  the  bowwl'rf  cavern  dnrtinp  deep, 
The  mineral  kinds  confess  thy  mighty  power." 

Thomson:  Seasons ;  Summer. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     s8n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     ce      e;     ey     a.       qu  -  kw. 


boweling 

tbow-el-Ing,     *bo"w  -al-y^nge,    pr.  par.  &  s. 

[BOWBL,  r.J 

A.  *ls  pr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst. :    The     act    of    disemboweling    or 
removiug  the  bowels. 

*'  Bowalynge.    Evisceracto,  exfnteracio."— Prompt.  Part'. 

b<5w -el-le88,  a.  [Eng.  bou-el ;  suit. -less.]  With- 
out bowels,  in  a  figurative  sense,  /.  e.,  destitute  of 
compassion. 

"  Miserable  men  commiserate  not  themselves;  bowel- 
Jess  unto  others,  and  merciless  unto  their  own  bowels." — 
Browne:  Chr.  Morals,  i.  7. 

bow  -el§,  s.  pi.    [BOWEL,  s.] 

bow -en-Ite,  8.  [From  Bowen,  an  American 
mineralogist,  who  first  described  it  in  1822.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Serpentine.  It  is  apple-green 
or  greenish-white  in  color,  and  akin  to  Nephrite. 

btfw  -er  (1),  *bowre,  *bour,  *boure,  «.  &a.  [A. S. 
bur=a  bower,  a  cottage,  a  dwelling,  an  inner  room, 
a  bedchamber,  a  storehouse  (Somner)  (Bosworth); 
O.  S.  &  Icel.  bar;  Sw.  bur —a.  cage,  a  bower;  Dan. 
buur—A  cage,  a  pitfall  to  catch  birds:  N.  H.  Ger. 
bauer=a  cage;  M.  H.  Ger.  bur;  O.  H.  Ger.  piir. 
From  A.  S.  bunn=to  inhabit,  to  dwell,  to  cultivate, 
to  till ;  Moeso-Goth.  bauan=to  dwell.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

*1.  Originally:  A  chamber, 

"  Bowre,  chuinhyr.    Tfialamus,  conclave."— Prompt,  Part). 

(1)  Gen.:  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"  And  othre  maydens  elleune;  bnrdes  brighte  on  boure; 
XT.    thar  were  of    hem   ful  euene;  duellyng   in  that 
toure."  Sir  Ferumb.  (ed.  Heritage),  1,836-7. 

(2)  Spec. :  A  lady's  chamber ;  a  retired  chamber, 
such  as  ladies  were  wont  to  possess. 

"  Resoundis  thro  bsith  pulice,  boure,  and  hall." 

Doug.:  Virgil,  472,  44. 
.     2.  Next: 

(1)  A  cottage. 

"  Courtesie  oft-times  in  simple  bowres 
Is  found  as  great  as  in  the  stately  towres." 

Trttnsl.  of  Arist.,  liv.  62. 

(2)  Any  residence. 

"  Like  Mars,  god  of  war,  inflamed  with  ire, 
I  forced  the  Frenchmen  t*  abandon  their  bowers." 
Mir.  for  Magistrates,  p.  282. 

3.  Now: 

(1)  Lit.:  An  arbor,  a  shady  retreat  in  a  garden 
made  by  bending  and  twining  branches  of.  trees 
together. 

(2)  fig.:  A  blissful  pla.ce,  blissful  circumstances. 
"There's  a  bower  of  roses  by  Beudemeer's  stream." 

Moore:  Lalla  Rookh. 

"On  steady  wings  sails  through  th'  immense  abyss, 
Plucks  amaranthine  joys  from  bowers  of  bliss." 

Cowper:  Hope. 

U  A  bower  differs  from  an  arbor  in  this  respect, 
that  the  former  may  be  either  round  or  square, 
whereas  the  latter  is  long  and  arched. 

B.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  a  bower  in  any  of 
the  senses  of  the  substantive. 

bower-birds,  s.  pi. 

Ornith.:  The  name  given  to  certain  birds  of  the 
genera  Ptilorrhynchus  and  Chlamydera,  which  are 
ranked  under  the  family  Sturnidre  (Starlings). 
They  are  found  in  Australia.  The  English  name  is 
given  because  these  birds  are  in  the  habit  of  build- 
ing bowers  as  well  as  nests.  The  best  known  species 
is  Ptilorrhynchus  holosericus. 

bOwer-COd,  8.  The  smallest  of  the  cod  family  of 
fishes.  It  is  called  also  Power-cod.  (Rossiter.) 

bower-eaves,  s.  \yl.  The  projecting  cavity  of 
interlaced  branches  in  an  arbor. 

"Lookout  below  your  bower-eaves." 

Tennyson:  Margaret,  6. 

b6w  -er  (2),  bdo'-Sr,  *,  [BOWYEH.]  (Scotch.} 
(Acts  Chas.  I.  (ed.  1814),  v.  540.) 

*b<Sw -er  W,*bowr,  *b6*wre,6.  [From  bow=to 
bend ;  and  suflE.  -er.l 

Anat. :  One  of  the  muscles  which  move  the 
shoulder. 

"His  rawbone  armes,  whose  mighty  brawned  bowrs 
Were  wont  to  rive  steele  plates,  and  helmets  hew." 
Spenser;  F.  Q.,  I.  viii.  41. 

bow  -5r  (4),  s.  &  a.    [From  bow  (3).] 

A.  -4s  Kubst.  Naut. :  An  anchor  cast  from  the  bow 
of  a  vessel. 

B.  As  adj. :  Cast  from  the  bow. 
bower-anchor,  s.  [Eng.  bower;  anchor.    In  Dut. 

boeyanker.]    The  same  as  bower  (4),  s.  (q.  v.) 

btfw  -§r  (5),  s.    [Derived  from  Enp.  boor  (q.  v.).] 

bower-mustard,  boor's  mustard,  s.  A  plant, 
Thlaspi  firvense.  It  has  been  used  in  the  pharmacy 
of  several  countries  as  an  ingredient  of  a  counter 
irritant  plaster — the  best  known  of  which  class  of 
preparations  in  this  country  is  the  Sparadrap  an. 
Thlaspi. 
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*b(Sw-Sr  (6),  s.    [BowEas.] 
bower,   'bowre,  r.  t.  &  i.    [From  bower  (l),s. 
(q.  T.)] 

A.  Transit  i  r,: 

*1.  Of  the  form  bowre:  To  inhabit,  to  dwell  in,  to 
nestle  in. 

"Spredding  pavilions  for  the  birds  to  botcre." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  X.  6. 

t2.  Of  the  form  bower : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  embower,  to  inclose  and  shade  with 
branches  or  foliage. 

"  Know  ye  it,  brethren!  where  boioer'd  it  lies 
Under  the  purple  of  southern  skies  ?" 

HemanB:  A  Voyager's  Dream  of  Land. 

(2)  Fig.:  To  inclose. 

"  Thou  didst  dower  the  spirit  of  a  flend 
In  mortal  paradise  of  such  sweet  flesh." 

Sltakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  2. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  grow,  to  dwell  upon,  to  repose 
upon. 

"  Which  though  it  on  a  lowly  stalke  doe  bowre." 

Spenser:  i'.  Q.,  VI.  i.  4. 

BOW  -Sr-ban-M-9., s.  [From  Mr.  J.  S.  Bowerbank, 
an  eminent  naturalist,  who  flourished  in  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Ascidioid  Polyzoa,  belonging  to 
the  family  Vesiculariadee.    B.  imbricata  is  found 
abundantly  on  the  chains  of  vessels. 
btfw  -Sred,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BowEE,  r.] 
tb(Sw'-er-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BOWER,  t).] 
"He  keeps  a  garden  where  the  spices  breathe, 
Its  bowering  borders  kiss  the  vale  beneath." 

farnell:  The  Gift  of  Poetry. 

tb<5w  -Sl-f,  a.  &  s.    [From  Eng.  bower;  -y.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Full  of  bowers,  abounding  in  bowers, 
characterized  by  the  prevalence  of  bowers. 

"  More  happy!  laid  where  trees  with  trees  entwin'd 
In  bowery  arches  tremble  to  the  wind." 

Broome:  Epist.  to  Mr.  E.  Fenton. 
"  Landskips  how  gay  the  bow'ry  grotto  yields, 
Which  thought  creates,  and  lavish  fancy  builds!" 

Tickell. 
"Distracted  wanders  now  the  bowery  walk." 

Thomson:  Seasons;  Spring,  516. 

Spec. :  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  characteristics 
of  the  Bowery,  a  street  of  New  lork  City ;  swagger- 
ing, bullying. 

B.  A» subst.: 

*1.  A  farm  with  its  buildings. 

2.  A  well-known  street  in  New  York  City. 

tbow  -ess,  »bow  -§r,  *b<5w  -et,  e.  [From  A.  S. 
buan=to  dwell.  So  called  because  it  still  dwells  in 
the  nest,  and  is  not  yet  a  "  brancher."  (Matin.)  Or 
(?)  from  6ow=bough,  fromithe  young  birds  being 
gust  able  to  get  on  to  the  boughs.] 

Falconry:  A  young  hawk  when  it  begins  to  get 
out  of  the  nest.  It  is  called  also  bowet. 

bow  -et  (1),  «.    [BOWESS.] 

bow -et  (2),  *bow-ett  (O.  Eng.),  s.  A  lantern. 
[BOAT.]  (Scotch.) 

b<Swge(l),  v.  i.  [BocoE.]  To  swell  out.  [BULGE.] 

bfiwge  (2),  r.  t.  [BILGE.]  To  cause  to  bilge,  to 
perforate ;  as,  to  bowge  a  ship. 

"  So  offensive  and  dangerous  to  bowge  and  pierce  any 
enemie  ship  which  they  do  encounter." — Holland. 

btfwge,  s.  [From  Lat.  bulga.  ]  A  leathern  knap- 
sack. 

"Bowge.    Bulga." — Prompt.  Parv. 

btfw'-ggr,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  puffin,  or 
coulter-neb ;  a  bird,  Alca  arctica  (Linn.). 

"The  Boirger,  so  called  by  those  in  St.  Kilda,  Coulter 
Neb,  by  those  on  the  Farn  Islands,  and  in  Cornwall,  Pipe, 
is  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon." — Martin:  St.  Kilda,  p.  34. 

*bow'-gle,  *bu  gill,  s.  [O.  Fr.  bugle;  Lat.  bucu- 
lus=a  young  bullock,  a  steer.  IHmiii.  of  6os=an 
01.  J  A  wild  ox.  (Scotch.) 

"And  lat  no  bowgle  with  his  busteous  hornis 
The  meik  pluch  ox  oppress,  for  all  his  pryd." 

Dunbar:  Thistle  and  Rose,  St.  16. 

b<Sw  -le,  *b<5w  -f ,  s.  [Fr.  buie=&  water-pot,  a 
pitcher  (Cotg.).] 

1.  A  cask  with  the  head  taken  out.    (Scotch.) 
"God  knows,  our  bowies,   and  our  pipkins,   and  our 

draps  o1  milk,  and  our  bits  o'  bread,  are  nearer  and  dearer 
to  us  than  the  bread  of  life." — Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian, 
ch.  xiv. 

2.  A  small  washing-tub. 

"  Item,  nne  gryt  bawie,  ourgilt. — Item,  ane  gryt  watter 
pott. — Item,  ane  gryt  bowy." — Coll.  of  Inventories,  71,  72. 

3.  A  milk-pail. 

"To  bear  the  milk  bowte  no  pain  was  to  me, 
When  I  at  the  bughting  forgather'd  with  thee." 

Ramsay:  Poems,  ii.  105. 

bow'-Ie,  a.  [Named  after  Col.  Bezin  Bowie,  its 
inventor.] 


bowl 

bowie-knife,  s.    A  weapon  formerly  us^d  in  the 
south  and  southwest  parts  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  long-bladed  sheath  knife,  double  edged  near 
the  point,  and  is  still  in  use  as  a  hunting-knife. 
bow'-Ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [Bow,  r.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  bending,  causing  to 
stoop,  or  stooping. 

"...  was  that  himself  should  obtain  grace  by  the 
bowing  of  his  knees  to  God."—  Hooker:  Eccl.  Pol.,  bk.  v., 
ch.  Ixvi.,  §  9. 

bow-Ing  (2),  s.    [From  bow  (2)  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Music: 

(1)  The  act  or  art  of  managing  the  bow  in  play- 
ing on  stringed  instruments  so  as  not  only  to  bring 
out  the  bos*  tone  the  instrument  is  capable  of,  but 
also  so  to  phrase  the  passages  played  that  the  best 
possible  character  may  be  imparted  to  the  music 
(Stainer  <fc  Barrett.) 

(2)  The  particular  manner  in  which  a  phrase  or 
passage  is  to  be  executed,  and  the  sign  by  which 
such  a  manner  is  usually  marked.    (Grove:  Diet. 
Music.) 

2.  Hat-making:  A  mode  of  separating  the  fila- 
ments of  felting-fur,  and  distributing  them  lightly 
in  an  openwork  frame,  called  a  basket.    The  oval 
sheet  of  fur  thus  obtained  is  worked  by  pressure, 
and  a  rubbing,  jerking  motion,  which  causes  the 
fibers  to  interlace  (felt),  so  that  the  sheet  of  nap- 
ping can  be  handled  and  shaped  by  the  succeeding 
processes.    (Knight.) 


-IJ,  adv.  [Eng.  bowing  ;  -ly  .]  In  a  bow- 
ing manner,  so  as  to  bend.  (Huloet.) 

bowk,  v.  i.  &  t.    [BOLK,  BELCH.]    To  belch. 

bowk,  bonk,  s.  [BULK.]  Bulk,  body.  (O.  Eng. 
<&  Scotch.) 

"...  and  down  fell  the  burdane  wi'  a*  his  bowk 
abune  me."  —  Scott:  Bride  of  Lamtnermoor,  ch.  xiiv. 

*b<5wk'-Ing,  s.  [BUCKING.]  The  process  of  boil- 
ing in  an  alkaline  solution  in  a  kier. 

bowl  (1),  *b611e,  s.  &  a.  fA.  S.  boZZa=any  round 
vessel,  cup,  pot,  bowL  or  measure;  Icel.  bolli;  O. 
Dut,  feoZ?e=bowl  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  polla;  Gael.  bol.  Akin 
to  bowl  (2)  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  hollow  vessel   for  holding   liquids.     It   is 
shaped  like  the  lower  part  of  a  cone  reversed  in 
position.    Its  depth  is  less  in   proportion   to  its 
width  than  is  the  case  in  a  cup,  which  it  also,  as  a 
rule,  exceeds  in  size.    [WASSAIL-BOWL.] 

"  Where  wine  and  spices  richly  steep, 
In  massive  l-ou-l  of  silver  deep." 

Scott:  Marmion,  i.  30. 

2.  The   hollow  part   or   concavity   of   anything. 
Used  for  the  hollow  part  or  concavity— 

*(1)  Of  a  scale. 

"  Bolle  of  a  balaunce,  or  skole  (scoole,  H.  ).  Lanx,  Cath." 
—Prompt.  Parv. 

t(2)  Of  a  spoon. 

"  If  you  are  allowed  a  large  silver  spoon  for  the  kitchen, 
let  half  the  bowl  of  it  be  worn  out  by  constant  scrapine." 
—Swift. 

(3)  Of  a  pipe. 

"  And  whenever  the  old  man  paused,  a  eleam 
From  the  inm-i  of  his  pipe  would  awhile  illume 
The  silent  group  in  the  twilight  gloom." 

Longfellow:  The  Building  of  the  Ship. 

*(4)  Of  a  basin  or  fountain  for  containing  water. 

"  But  the  main  matter  is  BO  to  convey  the  water,  as  it 
never  stay  either  in  thebowl  or  in  the  cistern."  —  Bacon. 

II.  Scripture  :  The  calyx  of  a  flower  or  its  repre- 
sentation in  architecture. 

••  Three  bowls  made  like  unto  almonds,  with  a  knop  and 
a  flower  in  one  branch  ;  and  three  bowls  made  like  al- 
monds in  the  other  branch."—  Exod.  uv.  S3. 

B.  As  adjective:  Designed  for  the  manufacture 
of  bowls. 

bowl-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  making  wooden 
bowls, 

b6wl  (2),  *bowle  (Eng.).  b6ol  (Scotch),  s.  &  a. 
[FronxFr.  boule  =  a  ball,  a  bowl,  a  globe,  a  sphere, 
a  marble,  a  taw;  Prov.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  bo/a;  Dut.  bol; 
Lat.  bulla^(l)  a  bubble,  (2)  a  boss.]  [BoiL,  BOWL 

A.  As  subst  ant  ire: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Gen.:  A  ball  of  any  material  for  rolling  along 
a  level  surface  in  play. 

"  As  bowls  RO  on,  but  turning  all  the  way."—  Herbert. 
"  Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground, 
I've  tumbled  past  the  throw." 

Shakesp.:  CorioL,  v.  2. 
"  Madam,  we'll  play  at  bowls." 

Ibid.,  Richard  IL,  iii.  4. 


boll,     boy ;     pout,    jowl ;     cat,     §ell,     chorus,     911111,     bench ;     go ,     gem ;     thin,     this ;     sin,     as, ;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  -  shun;      -tlon,      -s.ion  .--  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


bowl-alley 


2.  Spec. ;  A  marble  or  taw  for  playing  with. 

1)  Sing,:  A  single  marble. 

2)  Plural: 

a)  Marbles  taken  collectively. 
6)  The  game  of  marbles. 

TI.rTech.  Knitting -machine:  A  roller  or  anti- 
friction wheel,  on  which  the  carriage  traverses. 

B.  As  adjective:  Designed  for  bowls,  in  which 
bowls  are  played. 

•bowl-alley,    s.     [BOWLING-ALLEY.]      (Earle: 
Microcosmographia.) 
bowl,  »bow-lyn,  v.  t.  &  i.    [From  bowl  (2),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  roll  as  a  bowl. 

2.  To  pelt  with  anything  rolled. 

"  Alas  I  I  had  rather  be  set  quick  i'  the  earth, 
And  bowl'd  to  death  with  turnips. " 

Shakesp  :  Her.  Wives,  iii.  4. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  roll  a  ball  or  bowl  on  alevel  plane. 

2.  To  play  a  game  at  bowls. 

"  Challenge  her  to  hotel." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labors  Lost,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  move  along  smoothly  and  rapidly  like  a  bowl 
or  ball.    (Generally  followed  by  along.) 

C.  In  special  phrases.    Cricket: 

1.  To  bowl,  v.  t.  &  i. :  To  deliver  the  ball  at  the 
striker's  wicket.    (See  example  under  bowler.) 

2.  To  bowl,  or  bowl   out,  v.  t. :  To  put  out  the 
striker  by  bowling  down  his  wicket.    (For  example 
see  bowler.) 

*bow  -land,  a.  [From  Teut.  bogkelend,  pa.  par. 
of  bogkelen  (7)  =  to  bend  as  a  bow  (Jamieson).] 
Hooked,  crooked. 

"With  handis  like  to  boutland birdis  clews." 

Doug.:  Virgil,  74,  52. 

*bowl  -d5r,  s.    [BOULDER.] 
'bowlder-wall, «.    [BOULDER-WALL.] 
bowled,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BowL,  v.] 
bo  wl-§r,  s.    [Eng.  bowl ;  -er.~\ 

1.  Gen. :  One  who  plays  at  bowls. 

"  Who  can  reasonably  think  it  to  be  a  commendable 
calling,  for  any  man  to  be  a  profest  bowler,  or  archer,  or 
gamester,  and  nothing  else?" — Bp.  Sanderson:  Serm., 
p.  217. 

2.  Cricket:  One  who  delivers  the  ball  or  bowls. 

"  Five  bowlers  were  engaged  .  .  .  who  bowled  66 
overs  and  three  balls  for  72  runs." — London  Times,  August 
26,  1875. 

tbow  -less,  a.  [Eng.  6010,  and  suff.  -Jess.]  With- 
out a  bow. 

•bow  -He.  *bow  -If ,  *boo  -He,  a.  [In  Ger.iucfc- 
eZtg=crook-backedv humpbacked;  Ban.  bugle,  bule 
=a  swelling,  a  tumor.]  Crooked,  deformed. 

"  That  duck  was  the  first  of  the  kind  we  had  ever  seen  ; 
and  many  thought  it  was  of  the  goose  species,  only  with 
short  bowly  legs." — Ann.  of  the  Par.,  p.  131. 

bowlie-backit.boolie-backit,  a.  Humpbacked. 
(Often  used  of  one  whose  shoulders  are  very  round. ) 

bow -line, *bow'-Hng(.E)ia.),bou'-lene(Sco<cA), 
t.  &  a.  [From  Eng.  6010,  and  line  (ling  is  simply  a 
corruption  of  line);  Icel.  boglina  =  bowline ;  Sw. 
boglina,  bolina  ;  Dan.  bouline,  bougline ;  Dut. 
boelijn,  boeglijin;  Ger.  boleine;  Fr.  bouline;  Sp., 
Port.  &  Ital.  bolina.'] 

A.  As  substantive  .* 
Nautical: 

•1.  Originally :  The  line  of  the  bow  or  bend. 
*2.  Next:  A  slanting  sail  to  receive  d  side  wind. 

3.  Now :  A  rope  fastened  to  the  middle  part  of  the 
outside  of  a  sail,  and  designed   to  make   the  sail 
stand  sharp  or  close  to  the  wind.    It  is  fastened 
to  three  or  four  parts  of  the  sail,  which  are  called 
the  bowling-bridles  (q.  v.) . 

IT  On  a  bowline:  Sailing  close,  or  close-hauled  to 
the  wind. 

B.  As  adjective:   Designed  for  a   bowline,  used 
in  connection  with  a  bowline,  or  in  any  other  way 
pertaining  to  a  bowline. 

bowline-bridle,  8. 

Naut. :  The  span  which  connects 
the  bowline  to  several  cringles  on 
the  leech  of  a  square  sail.  ^ 

bowline-knot,  8. 

Naut. :  A  peculiar  knot  by  which 
the  bowline-bridles  are  fastened  to 
the  cringles. 

bow -ling,    pr.    par.,    a.    &    8. 

[BOWL,  V.] 

A.   &   B.   As  present    participle 
and  participial  adjective:  In  senses    Bowline-knot, 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  throwing  bowls  or  playing  at  bowls. 

2.  The  act  of  delivering  a  ball  at  cricket. 

3.  The  "  long-bowling    described  by  Strutt  is  evi- 
dently the  game  now  called  skittles.    (Nares.) 
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bowling-alley,  s.  A  covered  ?pace  for  playing 
at  bowls  when  an  open  area  or  'green  could  not 
be  obtained. 

bowling-green,  s.  A  green,  or  level  piece  of 
greensward  or  other  ground,  kept  smooth  for 
bowlers. 

"...  and,  on  fine  evenings,  the  fiddles  were  in 
attendance,  and  there  were  morris  dances  on  the  elastic 
turf  of  the  bowling-green."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

bowling-ground,  s.  Ground  for  bowling.  A 
more  general  word  than  bowling-green. 

"That  (for  six  of  the  nine  acres)  is  counted  the  subtlest 
bowling-ground  in  all  Tartary."  —  B.  Jonson:  Masques. 

*bowlne,  pa.  par.    The  same  as  bolne  (q.  v.). 

bowls.,  s.pl.    [BOWL  (2).] 

bow  -man  (11,  s.  [Eng.  bow  (2)  ,  s.  ;  and  man.]  One 
who  shoots  with  a  bow,  an  archer. 

"  The  whole  city  shall  flee,  for  the  noise  of  the  horse- 
men and  bowmen."  —  Jer.  iv.  29. 

b<Jw-man  (2),  8.  [Eng.  6010  (3),  s.;  and  man.] 
The  man  who  rows  the  foremost  oar  in  a  boat. 

T[  Bowman's  root  : 

Bot.:  (1)  An  onagraceous  plant,  Isnardia  alter- 
nif»lia. 

(2)  A  rosaceous  plant,  Gillenia  trifoliata,  com- 
mon in  this  country. 

tb<Jwn,  tbo~wne,  "bSwune,  a.    [Bonn,  a.] 

tbdwn,  tbfiwne,  tboun,  *bon,  v.  t.  &  i.  [From 
bown,  boun,  a.  (q.  v.)j  [BouN,  BOWN.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  prepare.     (Not  extinct,  but  still 
used  in  poetry  referring  to  bygone  times.) 

IT  Sometimes  it  is  reflective. 

"  Before  some  chieftain  of  degree, 
Who  left  the  royal  revelry 

To  bowne  him  for  the  war." 

Scott:  Harmion,  v.  20. 

B.  Jntrans.:  To  hasten,  to  hurry. 

"  So  mourned  he  till  Lord  Dacre's  band 
Were  bou-niny  back  to  Cumberland." 

Scott:  lay  of  the  Last  lUinstrel,  v.  SO. 

*bdwnd,  v.  i.  [From  O.  Eng.  bown,  v.=to  pre- 
pare.] To  lead  by  a  direct  course. 

"And  taught  the  way  that  does  to  heaven  bownd." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  67. 

*b<5wnde,  s.   [BOUND  (1),  s.] 

"  Boicnde,  or  marke.     M>  t<i,  limes."  —  Prompt.  Parv. 

b6w'-net,  bow  net,  8.  [Eng.  bow;  net.  From 
A.  S.  boganet;  from  boga—a  DOW,  an  arch  ;  and  net.] 
A  kind  of  wicker  basket,  with  another  one  inside  it, 
used  for  catching  lobsters  and  crawfish.  There  is  a 
lip  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  entrapped  crusta- 
ceans. It  is  called  also  a  bow-wheel.  These  nets 
are  used  almost  exclusively  in  England,  but  have 
served  for  models  for  the  potnets  and  creels  in  use 
along  the  coasts  of  the  southern  Atlantic  states, 
and  in  some  of  the  rivers  of  the  same  section  for 
the  capture,  not  only  of  crustaceans,  but  of  some 
species  of  riverfish,  as  catfish,  etc.  The  usual 
method  is  to  bait  the  bottom  of  the  net  with  some 
odoriferous  bait,  and  the  fish  enter,  but  are  pre- 
vented returning  by  an  extension  inward  of  the 
circular  edges  of  the  trap. 

*b<5wn'-te,  s.  [BOUNTY.]  (Barbour:  The  Bruce, 
viii.  23.) 

*bowr,  s.  [From  Eng.  bow=to  bend,  and  suffix 
-er.]  The  muscle  which  bends  the  shoulder  ;  a  mus- 
cle of  the  shoulder.  [BowER  (3).] 

*bowre,  s.    [BOWER.] 

"bow  -rn,g-Ie,  s.  [From  the  French  bourgeois,] 
Burgesses,  the  third  estate  in  a  Parliament  or  Con- 
vention. 

'^Assemblit  ther  clerk,  barown,  and  bowruyie." 

Wallace,  viii.  4,  MS.     (Jamieson.) 

•bows,  s.  pi.    Sugar-tongs.    [Bow.] 
»b6~ws,e,  *bou|e,  v.  i.  [Boozs.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  booze,  to  bouze,  to  carouse. 

[BOOZE.] 

2.  Naut.  :  To  pull,  to  haul,  to  haul  upon. 

If  (1)  To  bowse  away  :  To  pull  all  together. 
(2)  To  bowse  upon  a  tack:  To  pull  in  a  particular 
direction. 

bow-shot  (Eng.),  *bow  -schote  (Scotch),  8. 
[Eng.  bow;  shot.  In  Dut.  boogschot.]  The  distance 
which  an  arrow  propelled  from  a  bow  traverses 
before  coming  to  the  ground. 

"  .  .  .  and  sat  her  down  over  against  him  a  good  way 
off,  as  it  were  a  bowshot."  —  Gen.  xxi.  16. 

"Three  bowshots  far, 
Paused  the  deep  front  of  England's  war." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  vi.  13. 

b(5w'-8,Ie,    a.     [From    Fr.   6o88u  =  humpbacked, 
unchbacked.]    Crooked. 


bowsy 

Naut. :  A  spar  projecting  forward  from  the  bows 
of  a  vessel.  It  supports  the  jib-boom  and  flying  jib- 
boom,  and  to  the  bowsprit  and  these  spars  the 


b<Sw  -sprit,  b61t-sprlt,   s.     [In   Sw.   bogsprot; 

X.  H.)  Ger.  bugspriet,  bogspriet  ;  L.  Ger.  bogspret  ; 
Dut.  boegspriet,  from  boeg=the  bow  of  a  ship,  and 
8prt'e(=Eng.  sprit.  Boltsprit  is  corrupted  from 
bowsprit.  In  Johnson's  time,  however,  it  was  the 


Bowsprit. 

fore-stay,  fore  topmast-stay,  &c.,  are  secured.  It  is 
tied  down  by  the  bobstays  and  by  the  gammoning. 
It  is  stayed  laterally  by  the  bowsprit-shrouds.  It 
rests  upou  the  stem  and  the  apron.  The  part  which 
rests  on  the  stem  is  the  bed :  the  inner  part  from 
that  point  is  the  housing ;  the  inner  end  is  the  heel ; 
the  outer  end  the  head  or  bees-seating.  The  gam- 
moning is  the  lashing  by  which  the  bowsprit  is 
secured  to  the  knee  of  the  head.  The  martingale 
[MARTINGALE]  is  a  spar  depending  from  the  bow- 
sprit end,  and  is  used  for  reeving  the  stays.  The 
heel-chain  is  for  holding  out  the  jib-boom,  and  the 
crupper-chain  for  lashing  it  down  to  the  bowsprit. 
The  bowsprit  has  heel,  head,  fiddle  or  bees,  chock, 
gammoning,  bobstays,  shrouds,  martingale,  and 
dolphin-striker.  Bowsprits  are  standing,  that  is. 
permanent,  as  in  large  vessels  or  sloops ;  or  run- 
i line-in  bowsprits,  as  in  cutters. 

*b<5ws'-sen,  v.  t.    [BoozE.]    To  drench,  to  soak. 

"The  water  fell  into  ji  close  walled  plot;  upon  this  wall 
was  the  frantic  person  set,  and  from  thence  tumbled 
headlong  into  the  pond;  where  a  strong  fellow  tossed  him 
up  and  down,  until  the  patient,  by  foregoing  his  strength. 
had  somewhat  forgot  ixis  fury:  but  if  there  appeared 
small  amendment,  he  was  botcssened  again  and  again, 
while  there  remained  in  him  any  hope  of  life  for  recov- 
ery."— Carew:  Surv.ofOornw. 

bo"w  -ster,  bdw'-star,  s.  [BOLSTER.]  (Tarras: 
Poems,  p.  74.) 

*b(5w'-sttng,  8.  [From  Eng.  bow;  and  Scotch 
sting.]  A  pole  to  be  used  as  a  bow. 

"  Valit  [f.  e.,  picked]  bowsttngis,  price  of  the  scoirvi  !b. 
Scottis  money.'1— Aberd.  Beg.,  A.  1551,  v.  a. 

bow-string,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  bow;  string.] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  string  of  a  bow. 

1.  Literally: 

"Sound  will  be  conveyed  to  the  ear  by  striking  on  a 
bowstring,  if  the  horn  of  the  bow  be  held  to  the  ear." — 
Bacon. 

"The  bowstring  twang'd;  nor  flew  the  shaft  in  vain." 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xi.,  48L 

2.  Figuratively: 

"He  hath  twice  or  thrice  cut  Cupid's  bowstring,  and 
the  little  hangman  dare  not  shoot  at  him." — Shakesp. t 
Much  Ado,  iii.  2. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  the  string  of  a  bow, 
resembling  the  string  of   a    bow.    (See  the  com- 
pounds.) 

bowstring-bridge,  s. 

Arch.:  A  bridge  in  which  the  horizontal  thrust  of 
the  arch  or  trussed  beam  is  resisted  by  means  of  a 
horizontal  tie  attached  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
chord-line  of  the  arch, 
bowstring-girder,  s. 

Arch.:  An  arched  beam  resisting  thrust;  a  hori- 
zontal tie  resisting  tension  and  holding  together 
the  ends  of  the  arched  rib ;  a  series  of  vertical  sus- 
pending bars  by  which  the  platform  is  hung  from 
the  arched  rib;  and  a  series  of  diagonal  oraces 
between  the  suspending  bars. 

bowstring-hemp,  s.  [So  called  because  the 
fibers  of  the  leaves  are  used  for  bowstrings  by  the 
natives  of  the  country  where  they  grow.] 

Bot. :  An  English  name  for  Sanseviera,  a  genus  of 
T,iliace8B.  It  is  called  also  African  Hemp.  The 
species  are  stemless  perennials,  with  whitish  or 
yellowish  green  clusters  of  flowers.  They  are  found 
in  Africa  and  Southern  Asia.  Sanseviera  Roxburgh- 
tana  is  the  Moorva  or  Marvel  of  India,  the  fibers  of 
which  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  string. 

b6w  -string,  v.  t.  [From  fcomrfrfng,  s.  (q.v.)l  To 
strangle  by  means  of  a  bent  bow,  the  stringof  which 
is  placed  around  the  neck  of  the  prisoner  in  a  loop. 
The  flexure  of  the  bow  is  then  relieved,  and  the  ten- 
sion on  the  string  strangles  the  unhappy  victim. 

tbow  -stringed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BOWSTRING,  t'.] 

A.  ^ls  past  participle.    (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  participial  adjective :    Furnished  with  a 
bowstring. 


bowsprit. 

more  common  form  of  the  word.] 


*bo"w  -siim,  a. 

*b<Sw  -sum-nes,  *bow -sun-es,  s.  [BCXOMNESS.] 

bo'w'-s.y',  a.    [Bousi.] 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w6rK,     wh6,     s6n;     mute-,     cub,     cure,    unite     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


bowt 
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box-beam 


ttfrrt  (1),  bo~wtt,  s.    [BOLT.]    A  bolt.    (Scotch.} 

"  .  .  .  and  sex  irne  bowttis." — Inventories,  A.  1580, 
p.  3UO. 

"  A  fool's  bowt  is  soon  shot." — Ramsay:  S.  Prot'.,  p.  10. 
(Jamieaon.) 

bo~Wt  (2),  8.  [BocT  (I).]  As  much  worsted  as  is 
wound  upon  a  clue,  while  the  clue  is  held  in  one 
position. 

"  Bowt  of  worsted." — Aberd.  Reg. 

b<5w  t,  pa.  par.    [BowiT.]    (Burns:  Halloween.) 

b<5w-tel,  bdw-tell,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    Com- 
pare Fr.  feouteiite=bottle.] 
Architecture: 

1.  Generally  of  the  form  bowtel:  The  shaft  of  a 
clustered  pillar ;  a  shaft  attached  to  the  jambs  of 
a  door  or  window. 

2.  Generally  of  the  form  bowtell :  A  plain  circular 
molding. 

bow  -ting,  a.    [From  bout  (1)  (q.  v.).] 
bowting-clalth,  *.     Cloth  of  a  thin  texture. 

[BOLTIXU-OLOTH .  ] 

bow'-wpod,  ».    [Eng.  bow;  wood.] 
Bot. ;  (1)  Centaurea  nigra,  (2)  Centaurea  scabiosa. 
(Ger.  App.) 

b6"w'-w6"w,  s.  &  o.  [Imitated  from  the  barking 
of  a  dog.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  sounds  emitted  by  a  dog  in  barking. 

2.  A  highly  expressive  but  ludicrous  appellation 
for  the  dog  itself. 

"  Nor  some  reproof  yourself  refuse 

From  your  aggrieved  bow-wow.11 
Cowperi  On  a  Spaniel  called  Beau;  Beau's  Reply. 

B.  As  adjective :  Relating  to  the  sounds  emitted 
by  a  dog,  or  to  anything  similar. 

IT  Philol.  The  bow-wow  theory  of  the  origin  of 
language:  A  ludicrous  name  given  by  Prof.  Max 
MuUer  to  the  philological  theory  that  the  several 
languages,  or  at  least  the  primitive  one,  originated 
from  the  imitation  of  the  sounds  emitted  by  animals, 
or  the  other  Bounds  of  nature.  He  shows  that  while 
there  was  undoubtedly  such  an  origin  to  a  few 
words,  cuckoo,  for  instance,  the  immense  majority 
of  the!  vocables  in  every  known  language  had  a 
different  origin.  Another  theory,  that  which  teaches 
that  the  original  words  were  interjections,  is 
similarly  derided  as  the  pooh-pooh  theory.  [PoOH- 
POOH.]  (Science  of  Lang.  (1861) ,  p.  344,  &c.) 

b6w'-yer,  *bow-yere,  'bower,  «.  &  a.  [From 
Eng.  h<»r,  and  suffix  -yert  the  same  which  exists  in 
lawyer.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Aa  archer,  one  who  nses  the  bow  as  his  weapon 
of  war  or  for  amusement. 

*'  Bowyere  (bowyere,  P.)  Arcuarius,  architenens,  Diet." 
— Prompt.  Parr. 

2.  One  whose  trade  it  is  to  make  bows. 

"Good  bows  and  shafts  shall  be  better  known  to  the 
commodity  of  shooters;  and  good  shooting  may,  per- 
chance, be  more  occupied,  to  the  profit  of  all  bowyers  and 
fletchers." — Ascam:  Toxophilus. 

3.  Soivyer's   mustard:  [A   corruption   of   Boor's 
Mustard.]    A  plant,  Thlaspi  arvense. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  a  single  person :  Skilled  in  archery. 

"  Gall  for  vengeance  from  the  bowyer  king." 

Dryden:  Homer1*  Iliad,  i. 

2.  Of    aggregations    of   persons:    Consisting   of 
archers. 

"  When,  with  his  Norman  bowyer  band, 
He  came  to  waste  Northumberland." 

Scott:  Marmion,  ii.  16. 

bfix  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [In  Icel.  byxa;  Dut.  boksen. 
Skeat  considers  this  to  be  from  Dan.  baske—tn  beat, 
strike,  or  cudgel;  Sw.  basa=tft  baste,  to  whip,  to 
beat,  to  flay,  to  lash.  Ho  considers  it  another  form 
of  posh.]  [Box  (l),s.,  BASTE,  PASH.] 

A.  Transitive.     Of  persons:  To  strike  with  the 
clenched  fist. 

"  Cleopatra  was  in  such  a  rage  with  him.  that  she  flew 
upon  him,  and  took  him  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and 
bored  him  well-favoredly.''— .VortA.  Plutarch,  p.  788. 
(Richardson.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Of  persons:    To   engage   in    a    pugilistic   en- 
counter. 

"And  tells  them,  as  he  strokes  their  silver  locks, 
That  they  must  soon  learn  Latin,  and  to  box." 

Cowper:  Tirocinium. 

2.  Of  animals:  To  strike  with  the  paw. 

"A  leopard  is  like  a  cat;  he&oores  with  his  forefeet,  as  a 
cat  doth  her  kitlins." — Grew. 

box  (2),  v.  t.    [From  box  (2),  s.  (q.  v.)] 
1.  To  inclose  in  a  box 


2.  To  inclose  or  confine  in  anything  box-like. 
"  fiox'fl  in  a  chair,  the  beau  impatient  sits, 

While  spouts  run  clatt'ring  o'er  the  roof  by  fits." 

Swift. 

3.  To  furnish  with  boxes :  as,  "  to  box  a  wheel." 

4.  To  wainscot,  to  panel  with  wood.     (Scotch.) 
(Jamieson.) 

IT  (1)  To  box  a  tree:  To  make  an  incision  into  it 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  its  sap. 

(2)  To  box  off:  To  divide  into  tight  compartments. 

b5x  (3),  v.  t.  [From  Sp.  boxar=to  compass 
about.] 

Ifuutical: 

1.  To  turn  the  head  of  a  vessel  to  larboard  or  star- 
board by  bracing  the  headyards  aback. 

2.  To  name  all  round.    (Only  in  the  phrase  which 
follows.) 

IT  To  box  the  compass:  To  name  the  points  of  the 
compass  in  their  order  all  round. 


b8x  (3),  *boxe  (3),  *boyste,  s.  &  a.    [A.  S.  box-a 


uuw  uai.  vujcis,  v  lass.  ijat.  puxts,  pyxis;  ur.  pux 
=  a  box  of  boxwood,  or  a  box  in  general.]    [PYX.] 


ig,  a  flogging.]  [Box  (1).J  A  blow  given  with 

the  hand.  (Much  used  formerly  in  the  phrase, 
44  box  of  the  ear;"  now,  "box  on  the  ear  is  the 
expression  employed.) 

*'  For  the  box  o'  the  ear  that  the  prince  gave  you,  he  gave 
it  like  a  rude  prince."—  Shakesp.;  2  Hen.  IV.,  i.  2. 

"There  may  happen  concussions  of  the  brain  from  a 
box  on  the  ear." — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

b6x  (2).  *boxe  (2), s.  &  a."  [A.  S.  buxt  6ox=the 
box-tree  (Somner) ;  Dut.  boles;  Ger.  buchs;  Lat. 
buxus,  buxum;  Gr.  puxos^the  box-tree,  spec.,  the 
pale  evergreen  species.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang,  rf-  Bot.:  The  English  name  of  Buxus, 
a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Euphor- 
biaceae   (Spurgeworts).     The  commpn  box-tree  is 
Buxus  sempervirens.    In  its  wild  state  it  is  a  small 
tree.    It  is  found  all  over  the  world  in  some  form  of 
species.    It  is  an  evergreen.    A  dwarf  variety  of  the 
box  is  used  as  an  edging  along  walkways  in  gardens. 
The  leaves  of  the  box  are  said  to  be  poisonous  to 
camels ;  the  seeds  have  been  used  in  intermittent 
fevers  and  some  other  diseases.    [BtJXTJS.l 

2.  Ichthyol. :  A  fish  of  the  family  Sparidee. 

If  (1)  Bastard  box:  AMilkwort,  Poly  gala  chamce- 
buxus. 

(2}  Dwarf  box:  The  small  variety  of  the  box, 
familiar  in  the  gardens  of  this  country,  used  for 
edgings. 

(3)  Gray  box:  The  name  given  in  the  Australian 
colony  of  victoria  to  a  myrtaceous  plant,  Eucalyp- 
tus dealbata. 

(4)  Ground  box:  The  same  as  DWARF  Box  (a.  v.). 

(5)  Prickly  box:  An  abnormal  liliaceous  plant, 
Ruscus  aculeatus.    It  grows  in  Epping  Forest,  Eng- 
land. 

(6)  Red  box:  The  name  given  in  New  South  Wales 
to  Lophostemon  australis. 

(7)  Spurious  box:  The  name  given  in  Victoria  to 
Eucalyptus  leucoxylon.    (See  also  Queensland  and 
Tasmanian.) 

B.  As  adjective:  Consisting  of  box,  made  of  box, 
resembling  box. 

box-berry,  s.  A  name  given  in  the  United  States 
to  the  checker-berry  or  wintergreen  tree. 

box-elder,  box  elder,  s.  The  English  name  of 
Negundium,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Acerace«*  (Maples).  It  resembles  Acer,  but 
has  pinnate  leaves.  The  Ash-leaved  Box-elder, 
Negundium  americanum,  rises  to  the  height  of 
thirty-five  feet,  and  is  an  ornamental  tree. 

box-head,  s. 

Typography:  A  heading  in  tabular  work,  which 
is  rectangular  and  surrounded  on  its  four  sides  by 
rules ;  it  is  generally  indicative  of  one  of  the  main 
divisions  of  the  subject  on  which  figures  are  given, 
having  subordinate  heads  grouped  under  it. 

box-holly,  box  holly,  s.  A  name  for  Ruscus 
aculeatus.  [PRICKLY  Box.] 

box-slip,  s. 

Carpenter's  tools:  A  slip  of  box  inlaid  in  the 
beechwood  of  a  tongueing,  grooving,  or  molding 
plane,  in  order  that  the  edge  or  the  quirk  may 
possess  greater  durability.  The  edges  and  quirks 
are  rabbets  or  projections,  which  act  as  fences  or 
gages  for  depth  or  distance.  (Knight.) 

box-thorn,  «.  The  English  name  of  L velum,  a 
genus  of  Solanacew  (Nightshades).  They  are  orna- 
mental plants.  Tho  willow-leaved  species,Lyem??i 
barbarum,  so  called  because  itcomes  from  Barbaryt 
i-;  valuable  for  covering  naked  walls  or  arbors.  The 
European  box-thorn,  L.europo?um,  which  is  spiny, 
is  used  as  a  hedge-plant  in  Tuscany.  Tho  small 
shoots  art- .-aid  to  bo  eaten  in  Spain  with  oil  and 
vinegar. 

box-tree,  *box-tre,  s.  The  same  as  Box  (2),  A. 
(q.  v.) 

"On  a  tall  box-tree  spyd  the  #od  of  love." 

Fawkcs :  Bion,  Idyl.  2. 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit, :  A  case  made  of  wood,  card-board,  metal, 
ivory,  or  any  other  material,  and  generally  provided 
with  a  lock.     It  is  used  to  hold  articles  securely 
and  in  order,  and  keep  them  from  dust. 

(1)  Gen.;  In  the  foregoing  sense, 

*'  Box  or  boyste" —Prompt.  Parv. 

"  About  his  shelves 
A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes." 

Shakesp.;  Rom.  &JuL,  v.  1. 

TT  For  boxes  of  various  kinds,  see  ballot-box,  hat- 
box,  Ac. 

(2)  Specially: 

(a)  A  case  or  receptacle  into  which  money  is  put; 
more  fully  called  a  money-box. 

"  So  many  moe,  so  everie  one  was  used, 
That  to  give  largely  to  the  boxe  refused.'* 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale,  1228-4. 

(b)  The  case  in  which  a  mariner's  compass  is  pro- 
tected from  injury. 

2.  Figuratively: 

t(l)  Gen. :  A  small  house.  (Somewhat  contemptu* 
ously.) 

"Tight  boxes  neatly  sash'd  and  in  a  blaze 
With  all  a  Julysun's  collected  rays." 

Cowper:  Retirement. 

(2)  Spec.  (Shooting-box,  Hunting-box.  Fishing- 
box)  :  A  small  house  to  be  occupied  during  the 
shooting,  hunting,  or  fishing  season. 

3.  In  Theaters,  Opera-houses,  Ac. : 

(1)  Originally: 

(a)  Sing. :  A  space  partitioned  off  and  holding  a 
certain  number  of  sitters.  It  is  still  used  in  the 
same  sense  in  the  expressions  private-box,  opera- 
box,  stage-box. 

(6)  Plur. :  The  aggregate  of  the  partitioned  off 
spaces  described  under  (a). 

"  She  glares  in  balls,  front  boxes,  and  the  ring; 
A  vain,  unquiet,  glittering,  wretched  thing." 

Pope:  Epist,  to  Mrs.  Blount,  63. 

(c)  The  occupants  of  the  portion  of   a   theater 
described  under  (a). 

"'Tie  left  to  you:  the  boxes  and  the  pit 
Are  sovereign  judges  of  this  sort  of  wit." 

Dryden. 

(2)  Now:  A  part  of  a  theater  which  they  occupy, 
or  even  a  part  of  a  theater  in  which  the  seats  are 
not  partitioned  off. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Machinery : 

(1)  A  journal-bearing.    It  usually  consists  of  two 
brasses  with  semi-cylindrical   grooves ;  one   piece 
rests  upon  the  journal,   which  lies  in    the  other 
piece.    [CAB-AXLE,  PILLOW-STOCK.]    (Knight.) 

(2)  A  chamber  in  which  a  valve  works. 

(3)  [STUFFING-BOX.] 

2.  Hydraulics: 

(1)  A  pump-bucket;  a  hollow  plunger  with  a  lift- 
ing-valve. 

(2)  The  upper  part  of  a  pump-stock. 

3.  Locksmithing:    The    socket  on    a   door-jamb 
which  receives  the  bolt. 

4.  Drainage:  A  drain  with  a  rectangular  section. 

5.  Tree-tapping:  A  square  noteh  cut  into  a  sugar- 
tree  to  start  and  catch  the  sugar-water,  or  sap.    It 
is  considered  more  wasteful  of  the  timber  than  tap- 
ping with  the  gougo  or  the  auger.     (Knight.) 

6.  Weaving: 

(1)  The  pulley-case  of  a  draw-loom  on  which  rest 
the  small  rollers  for  conducting  the  tail-cords. 

(2)  The  receptacle  for  the  shuttle  at  the  end  of 
the  shed. 

7.  Printing:  A  compartment  in  a  "case"  appro- 
priated to  a  certain  letter. 

8.  Founding:  A  flask  or  frame  for  sand-molding. 

9.  Vehicles: 

(1)  The  iron  bushing  of  a  nave  or  hub. 

(2)  The  driving-seat  of  a  coach  or  close  carriage ; 
also  called  box-seat. 

10.  Vise-making:   The  hollow  screw-socket  of  a 
bench-vise.  . 

B.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or 
resembling  a  box  in  any  of  the  above  senses. 

Box  and  tap  (Machinery):  A  device  for  cutting 
wood  screws  for  carpenters*  benches,  clamps,  or 

bedstead-rails. 

box-beam,  s, 

Metal-working :  A  beam  of  iron  plates  secured  by 
angle-iron,  and  having  a  double  web  forming  a  cell. 
[GIRDER  J. 


boll,    b<5y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     yell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s,ion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


box-bed 

box-bed, s. 

1.  A  bed,  in  which  the  want  of  roof,  curtains,  &c., 
is  entirely  supplied  by  wood.    It  is  inclosed  on  siiic* 
except  in  front,  where  two  sliding  panels  are  used 
as  doors.    (Scotch.)  (Jamieson.) 

11  Their  long  course  ended,  by  Norna  drawing  aside  a 
eliding  panel,  which,  opening  behind  a  wooden,  or  bojc- 
'"  -',  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland,  admitted  them  into  an 
ancient,  but  very  mean  apartment." — Scott:  The  Pirate, 
«h.  xxxviii. 

2.  A  bed  resembling  a  scrutoir  or  chest  of  drawers, 
in  which  the  mattress  and  bed-clothes  are  folded 
up  during  the  day.    It  is  called  also  a  folding-bed  or 
bureau-bed. 

box-car,  s. 

Railroad  Engineering :  A  closed  car  intended  for 
freight. 

box-coupling,  s.  A  metal  collar  or  small  box 
used  to  connect  two  pieces  of  machinery.  (Rossiter.) 

box-drain,  s. 

Hydraulic  Engineering:  An  underground  drain 
built  of  brick  and  stone,  and  of  a  rectangular  -•<> 
tiou. 

box-frame, .<. 

Carpentry :  A  casing  behind  the  window-jamb  for 
counterbalance-weights. 

box- girder, «. 

Arch. :  An  iron  beam  made  of  boiler-plate,  the 
four  sides  riveted  to  angle-iron. 

box-iron,  s.  A  hollow  smoothing-iron,  heated  by 
a  hot  iron  within. 

box-keeper,  a.  The  attendant  in  a  theater  who 
admits  to  the  boxes. 

box-key,  s.  An  upright  key  used  for  turning  the 
nuts  of  largo  bolts,  or  where  the  common  spanner 
cannot  be  applied. 

box-lobby,  s.  The  lobby  leading  to  the  boxes  in 
a  theater. 

box-lock,  s. 

Locksmithing :  A  rim-lock  fastened  to  the  side  of 
a  door  without  mortising. 

box-making,  a.  Making  or  designed  to  make  a 
box. 

Box-making  Machine,  s. 

Machinery:  A  machine  in  which  the  bottom, 
side,  and  end  pieces  are  set  in  place  and  their  nails 
driven  by  advancing  punches,  which  sink  them  into 
place. 

box-metal,  s.  An  alloy  of  metals  used  for  bear- 
ings. Its  formulas  differ.  The  most  usual  one  in 
this  country  is  Babbitt's,  which  comprises  copper, 
zinc  and  tin  ;  another  consists  of  copper,  32 ;  tin,  5. 
Strubing's  box-metal  is  of  zinc,  75 ;  tin,  18 ;  lead,  4'5  j 
antimony,  2'5. 

box-opener, ». 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  person  who  opens  boxes. 

2.  Carp. :  A  tool  with  a  forked  claw  and  a  hammer- 
head, for  tearing  open  boxes  by  lifting  their  lids, 
drawing  nails,  <fec.    Some  combination  tools  have 
also  a  pincher  and  screw-driver. 

box-plaiting,  «.  A  device  to  fold  cloth  alter- 
nately. The  fold  is  so  formed,  that  it  is  caught  and 
secured  by  the  needle-thread,  and  the  material  is 
moved  along  by  the  feed  for  a  new  plait. 

box-scraper,  8. 

Carp. :  A  tool  for  erasing  names  from  boxes.  It 
is  a  mere  scraper  with  an  edge  presented  obliquely, 
or,  as  in  the  example,  works  after  the  manner  of  a 
spoke-shave. 

box-setter, «. 

IVheelwrighling :  A  device  for  setting  axle-boxes 
in  hubs  so  as  to  be  perfectly  true. 

box-sextant,  s. 

Mathem.  Instruments:  A  small  sextant  inclosed 
in  a  circular  frame.  Used  principally  for  triangu- 
lating in  military  reconnaissance,  &c. 

box-slaters,  s.  pi. 

Ord.  Lang.  <$:  Zool. :  An  English  name  for  Idothea* 
a  genus  of  isopodous  crustaceans.  (Nicholson.) 

box-staple, «. 

Carp.:  The  box  or  keeper  on  a  door-post,  into 
which  is  shot  the  bolt  of  a  lock. 

box-strap,  s. 

Machinery :  A  flat  bar,  bent  at  the  middle,  to  con- 
fine a  square  bolt  or  similar  object. 

box-tortoise,  ».  [So  named  because  the  animal 
can  withdraw  the  head  and  limbs  within  its  box- 
like  shell.] 

ZoOl. :  A  land  turtle. 

box-turning,  a.  Turning,  or  designed  to  turn 
anything. 

Box-turning  Machine,  s. : 

Turnery  -•  A  lathe  specifically  adapted  for  turning 
•wooden  boxes  and  lids,  for  matches,  spices,  or  other 
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matters.    Such  lathes have  convenient  chucks,  rests 

for    the  side-turning  and  for  the  bottoming  tool 

which  gives  the  flat  oottom. 
boxed  (l),pa.  par.    [Box  (1),  v.] 
bSxed  (2),pa.par.  &  a.    [Box(2),r.] 
boxed-shutter,  s.    A  shutter  which   folds   into 

boxes  on  the  side  of  the  opening  or  in  the  interior 

face  of  the  wall.    (Ogifoie.) 
*box-en,  a.    [A.  S.  buxen.} 

1.  Of  box;  consisting  naturally  of  box. 
"An  arbor  near  at  hand  of  thickest  yew, 

With  many  a  boxen  bush,  close  dipt  between." 

Cotrper:  Anti-Thelyphthora. 

2.  Made  of  box. 

"Aa  lads  and  lasses  stood  around, 
To  hear  my  boxen  hautboy  sound." — Gay. 

3.  Resembling  box. 

"Her  faded  cheeks  are  changed  to  boxen  hue." 

Dryden;  Ctryx  and  Alcyone. 

bSx-er  (i),  s.    [Eng.  box;  -er._  In  put.  bokser.'] 
One  who  boxes ;  one  wno  fights  with  his  fists. 
"  Thrice  with  an  arm,  which  might  hare  made 
The  Thebaii  boxer  curse  his  trade." 

Churchill.  The  Ghost,  b.  iv. 

b6x  -Sr  (2),  s.  [From  Col.  Boxer,  R.  A.,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Laooratory  at  Woolwich  [England] 
Arsenal,  who  invented  the  diaphragm  shrapnel  in 
1852.]  [DIAPHRAGM  SHRAPNEL.] 

boxer-shrapnel,  s. 

Ordnance:  A  shrapnel  as  modified  by  the  succes- 
sive improvements  made  on  it  by  Col.  Boxer,  the 
shrapnel-shell  for  breech-loading  and  muzzle-load- 
ing guns. 

*'  In  firing  the  subsequent  twelve  rounds  of  boxer-shrap- 
nel their  destructive  effect  was  fully  shown,  especially 
upon  two  targets,  which  were  nearly  destroyed." — London 
Times,  August  26,  1875. 

bSx  -haul,  v.  t,  [From  box,  and  haul.  (So  called 
because,  in  carrying  out  the  evolution,  the  head 
yards  are  braced  aback.)] 

Naut. :  To  make  a  ship  wear  or  veer  short  round 
on  the  other  tack. 

b5x  -haul-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  8.    [BOXHAUL.] 

Naut.:  The  art  or  method  of  making  a  vessel 
change  from  one  tack  to  the  other  by  bracing  the 
yards  aback. 

b6x  -Ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [Box  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive:  The  act  of  fighting  with  the 
fists. 

boxing-match,  s.  A  match  between  two  persons 
who  fight  each  other  with  fists. 

box  -Ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [Box  (2),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  act  of  inclosing  in  a  box,  or  confining  in 
any  way. 

*2.  The  act  of  cupping  a  patient. 
"Boxing  or  cupping,    .    .    ." — Castell  of  Health,   1595. 
(Haltiicrii:  Cuntrib,  to  Lexicoff.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Joinery:  The  casing  of  a  window-frame  into 
which  inside  shutters  fold. 

2.  Shipwrighting :  The  scarf -joint  uniting  the  stem 
with  the  keel. 

3.  Carpentry: 

(1)  Wainscoting. 

(2)  The  fitting  of  the  shoulder  of  a  tenon  in  the 
surface  of  the  timber,  which  is  mortised  for  the 
reception  of  the  tenon. 

4.  Tree-tapping :  A  mode  of  cutting  a  deep  and  hol- 
low notch  into  sugar  or  pine  trees  to  catch  the  flow. 
The  notch  ^differs  in  the  respective  cases,  but  in 
each  a  piece  is  boxed  out,  and  the  process  thus  dif- 
fers from  the  boring  or  tapping  of  the  maple  and 
from  the  hacking  of  the  pine. 

If  PI.  (boxings').  Boxings  of  a  window:  Two 
cases,  one  at  the  right,  the  other  at  the  left  side 
of  a  window,  into  which  boxed-shutters  are  folded. 

Boxing-day,  Boxing  Day,  s.  The  20th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  day  after  Christmas,  unless  when  Christ- 
mas falls  on  Saturday,  in  which  case  Boxing  ilay  is 
on  Monday  following.  Boxing-day  is  purely  Eng- 
lish, a  n<l  is  so  called  because  on  that  day,  throughout 
Great  Britain,  almost  every  person  of  any  p<»it  inn 
is  applied  to  by  postmen,  newspaper-boys,  errand- 
boys,  tradesmen,  and  others  with  whom  ho  may 
have  had  dealings  during  the  year,  for  **  Christmas- 
boxes,"  that  is,  small  Christmas  gratuities  in 
acknowledgment  of  any  services  which  they  may 
have  rendered,  beyond  those  which  he  was  entitled 
to  claim,  or  any  care  they  may  have  shown  in  doing 
their  ordinary  duty.  The  custom  is  spreading  in 
the  great  cities  of  this  country. 
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Boxing-night,  Boxing  Ni^ht,  s.  The  night  suc- 
ceeding "Boxing-day,"  the  night  in  most  years  of 
the  26th  of  December.  It  is  the  special  night  at 
English  theaters  for  the  production  of  the  Christ- 
mas pantomimes. 

*box-um,  *boxome,  a.    [BUXOM.] 

*box-um-ly,  adv.  [Buxom. v.]  (William  of 
Palerne,  332.) 

*box-um-nes, ».    [BUXOMNESS.] 

b6x  -wood,  s.  &  a.    [Eug.  box  (2),  s.,  and  wood,] 

A.  As  substantive :  The  wood  of  the  box-tree.    It 
is  very  hard  and  smooth,  and  is  not  liable  to  warp ; 
hence  it  is  used  extensively  by  turners,  engravers, 
carvers,  flute-makers,  cabinet-makers,  &c. 

If  (1)  American  boxwood:  A  plant,  Cornus  florida. 
(2)  Jamaica  boxwood :  Tecoma  pentaphy lla. 

B.  As  adjective:  Made  of  boxwood;  resembling 
boxwood. 

btfy  (1),  *b6ye,  *bo~ie,s.  &  a.  [From  E.  Fries.  6ot, 
boy=&  boy;  O.  Dut.  6oe/=a  boy  (Mod.  Dut.  boef=& 
knave,  a  rogue,  a  convict);  Icel.  b6fi=&  knave,  a 
rogue;  (N.  H.)  Ger.  bube=a  boy,  a  lad;  M.  H.  Gor. 
buobe,pube;  Lat.  pupus=a  boy,  a  child.  Cf.  Sw. 
pojke=&  boy;  Dan.  po/=a  smutty  boy.  Cf.  also 
Arm.  bugel,  bugul=a  child,  a  boyjGaol.  bucach—a 
boy;  Wei.  bachgen;  Pers.  batch;  Hiudust.  bachcha 
=a  child.]  [PUPIL.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  male  child  from  birth  to  the  age  of  puberty, 
especially  if  he  has  passed  beyond  the  age  of  in- 
fancy ;  a  lad. 

(1)  Gen.:  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"And  the  streets  of  the  city  shall  be  full  of  boys  and 
girls  playing  in  the  streets  thereof." — Zech.  viii.  5. 

(2)  Spec. :  A  page*,  a  young  servant.    (Often  in  a 
somewhat  unfavorable  sense.) 

"'Mong  boys,  grooms,  and  lackeys." 

Shakes?..-  Hen.  VIII.,  v.  2. 

2.  The  term  is  sometimes  used  of  a  man.    (Com- 
mon in  Ireland.) 

"And  rent  on  rode  with  boyez  bolde." 
Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris);  Pearl,  806. 

(1)  In  affectionate  familiarity.    Thus  seamen  are 
often  addressed  by  their  captain,  or  soldiers  by  their 
leader  when  going  into  action,  as  *'  boys." 

"Then  to  sea,  boys,    .    .    ."—Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

(2)  In  contempt  for  a  young  man,  the  term  being 
intended  to  reflect  upon  his  immaturity  of  charac- 
ter or  of  judgment. 

"Auf.  Name  not  the  god,  thou  boy  of  tears! 
Cor.  Boy!  O  slave! 

H'>!/.'  false  hound! 

If  you  have  writ  your  annals  true,  'tis  there 
That,  like  an  eagle  in  a  dove-cot,  I 
Flutter' d  your  \  olscians  in  Corioli. 
Alone  Ididit.     Boy!"        Shakesp.:  Coriol.,  v.  6. 
"Men  of  worth  and  parts  will   not  easily  admit  the 
familiarity  of  boys,  who  yet  need  the  care  of  a  tutor." — 
Locke. 

II.  In  special  expressions  or  phrases,  such  as— 

(1)  Angry  boy:  The  same  as  ROARING  BOY  (q.  v.). 
"Sir,  not  so  young,  but  I  have  heard  some  speech 

Of  the  angry  boys,  and  seen  'em  take  tobacco." 

BenJonson.-  Alcltein.,  ill.  4. 

(2)  Roaring  boy:  One  of  a  set  of  lawless  young 
men  who,  during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  took  a  ploas- 
ure  in  committing  street  outrages,  like  tho  Mohawks 
of  a  somewhat  later  time.    They  were  called  also 
angry  boys,  terrible  boys,  angry  roarers,  &c. 

"The  king  minding  his  sports,  many  riotous  demeanors 
crept  into  the  kingdom;  divers  sects  of  vicious  persons, 
going  under  the  title  of  roaring  boys,  bravadoes,  roysters, 
Ac.,  commit  many  insolencies."—  Wilson:  Life  of  Jot,  I. 
(.Vare*.) 

(3)  Terribleboy:  Thesameas  ROARING  BOY  (q.v.). 
"The  doubtfulness  of  your  phrase,  believe  it,  sir,  would 

breed  you  a  quarrel  once  an  hour  with  the  terrible  boys." 
— BenJonson:  Epictxne,  i.  4. 

(4)  Botveryboy:  An  habitu6  of  the  Bowery,  a  well 
known  Street ol New  York  City;  a  young  man  hav- 
ing the  characteristics  of  Bowery  street;  a  swag- 
gerer; a  bully  ;  a  flashy  young  man, 

(5)  The  Old  Boy:  Satan. 

(6)  Peep-o'-day  boys:  A  band  of  Irish  insurgents, 
who  in  tho  year  1774,  and  later,  terrorized  the  coun- 
try.   They  took  their  names  from  the  fact  that  tin--, 
generally  made  their  raids  at  daybreak  in  search  of 
arms. 

(7)  Boy's  Mercury:  Tho  female  plant  of  Mercu- 
rialis  annua. 

B.  As  adjective:  Being  a  boy;  in  any  way  per- 
taining or  relating  to  a  boy. 

"The  pale  boy  -senator  A et  tingling  stands." 

Pope:  l)unciad,  iv.  147. 

boy-bishop,  s. 

E'-rlesiol.:  A  very  youthful  functionary  in  tho 
Medieval  Church,  chosen  in  some,  if  not  in  all, 
cathedrals  on  the  6th  of  December  (St.  Nicholas'- 
day),  and  retaining  oflice  till  lunocent's-day,  the 
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28th  of  the  same  month.  St.  Nicholas  was  said  to 
have  been  deeply  pious,  even  from  infancy.  He 
was,  therefore,  held  up  as  a  model  for  imitation  by 
boys.  The  boy-bishop  elected  on  his  day  was  chosen 
by  tho  suffrages  of  children.  Once  appointed,  he 
had  to  "hold  up  the  state  of  a  bishop  answerably, 
with  a  crozier  or  pastoral-staff  iu  his  hand  and  a 
miter  upon  his  head."  He  was  attended  by  a  dean 
and  prebendaries,  also  children.  Puttenham  de- 
scribes him  as  *'  a  bishop  who  goeth  about  blessing 
and  preaching  with  such  childish  terms  as  maketh 
the  people  laugh  at  his  foolish  •  counterfeit 
speeches."  He  was  called  also  a  barne-bishop, 
(Old  Eng.  barne  is  the  same  as  the  Scotch  bairn, 
moaning  a  child.)  [NiCK.] 

*boy-blind,  a.    Blind  as  a  boy,  undiscerning. 

"Put  case  he  could  be  so  boy-bltnd  and  foolish." 

Jie  u  nm.  A  Flet.:  Love's  Pilgrimage. 

boy's  play,  *boyes-play,  s.  Play  such  as  boys 
engage  in,  trifling. 

"You  shall  find  no  boy's  play  here." 

Shakesp.:  1  Henry  jr.,  v.  4. 

*boy(2),«.    [Bow.]    A  bow.    (Chevy  Chase,  60.) 
b6y",  v.  t.    [From  boy,  s.  (q.  v.}] 

1.  To  treat  as  a  boy.    (Beaum.  <&  Flet. :  Knight  of 
Malta,  ii.3.) 

2.  To  act  as  a  boy,  in  allusion  to  the  practice  of 
employing  boys  to  act  the  parts  of  women  on  tho 
early  English  stage  (?).    Founded  only  on  the  sub- 
joined example. 

"  Antony 

Shall  be  brought  drunken  forth,  and  I  shall  see 
Borne  squeaking  Cleopatra  boy  my  greatness." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  v.  2. 

Schmidt,  in  his  Shakespeare  Lexicon,  considers  the 
word  boy  as  forming,  with  Cleopatra,  a  compound 
noun,  giving  this  explanation,  "I  shall  see  some 
boy  performing  the  part  of  Cleopatra  as  my  high- 
cess." 

3.  To  get  with  male  child.    [<  JII;L,  v.] 

*btfy-age(ageaslg},s.  [Eng.6oy;-age.]  Youth, 
tx>yhood. 

boy'-ar,  boT-ar,  s,  [Russ.  bojarfn:  O.  Slav,  bol- 
jarin,  boljar  =  a  nobleman :  from  bolli  =  great, 
illustrious  (Mahn).~\ 

Jn  Russia .'  A  Russian  nobleman,  a  person  of  rank, 
a  soldier ;  what  in  England  would  be  called  a  baron. 

bdy-au  (an  as  5),  s.  [Fr.  6oya«=(l)  a  gut,  (2) 
a  narrow  house,  an  apartment,  (3)  see  def.] 

Fortif.:  A  trench  of  zigzag  form,  to  avoid  an 
enfilading  fire,  leading  from  one  parallel  of  attack 
to  another,  or  to  a  magazine  or  other  point.  Such 
trenches  are  often  called  boyaus  of  communication. 

boy'-cfitt,  v.  *.  [Named  from  Captain  Boycott, 
<>f  Lough  Mask  House,  in  Mayo,  Ireland,  land  agent 
in  1880  to  Lord  Erne,  an  Irish  nobleman.  The  for- 
mer gentleman  having  given  offense  about  agrarian 
matters  to  the  people  among  whom  he  lived,  during 
the  land-agitation  of  1880-1,  no  one  would  gather  in 
his  crops.  The  case  being  reported  in  the  Press, 
about  sixty  Orangemen,  belonging  to  the  north  of 
Ireland,  each  man  carrying  a  revolver;  organized 
themselves  into  a  *'  Boycott  relief  expedition,"  as  if 
the  captain  had  been  a  beleaguered  British  camp  in 
Afghanistan  or  Zululand.  The  Government  gave 
them  a  strong  escort  of  cavalry,  besides  foot-soldiers 
and  constabulary,  artillery  also  being  added  on  the 
return  journey.  The  crops  were  gathered  in  and 
sent  away,  and  the  captain  himself  brought  off  to 
a  region  of  greater  security.]  To  cut  a  person  out- 
aide  the  pale  of  the  society,  high  and  low,  amid 
which  he  lives,  and  on  which  he  depends;  socially 
to  outlaw  him,  to  refuse  to  sell  to,  and  decline  to 
buy  from  him ;  to  refuse  to  work  for  or  to  employ 
faun* 

"They  advise  that  men  who  pay  full  rents  shall  be  boy- 
cotted; nobody  is  to  work  for  them,  nobody  is  to  sell  them 
-anything,  nobody  is  to  buy  anything  of  them," — &xjf.sm<i><, 
Dec.  4,  1880. 

btfy  -c&tt,  s.  &,  a.  [From  Captain  Boycott.  ]  [BOY- 
COTT, t;.  j 

A.  As  substantive: 

\.  The  land-agent  mentioned  in  tho  etym.  of  boy- 
cott, v.  (q.  v.) 
2.  The  act  of  "  boycotting."    [BOYCOTTING.] 

B.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  Captain  Boycott, 
or  arising  out  of  the  boycott  case. 

**  The  boycott  police-tax  will  be  levied  ... " — London 
Echo,  Nov.  25,  1880. 

boy  -cOt-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BOYCOTT,  v.] 

b<5y'-c&t-te"r,  s.  [From  Eng.  proper  name  Boy- 
-cott,  and  sutlix  -er.]  One  who  takes  part  with 
others  in  boycotting. 

boy'-cot-tlng,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [BOYCOTT,  t-.] 

A.  Aspr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  socially  outlawing  one. 
[BOYCOTT,  i\] 
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b5y'-cot-tl3.m,  s.  [Eng.  proper  name  Boycott; 
-ism.]  Tho  methods  peculiar  to  boycotters. 

*b6y -de-ky'n,  s.  [BODKIN.]  (Chaucer:  C.  T., 
3,958.) 

bd  -yer,  s.  [Fr.  boyer;  But.  boeijer;  Ger.  bojer; 
from  6o/e=a  buoy,  which  these  vessels  were  used 
for  laying.]  [BuoT.] 

-A'auf..*  A  Flemish  sloop  with  a  castle  at  each 
end. 

*b6*y'-e"r-yi,  s.  [From  Eng.  boy;  -erg.]  Boy- 
hood. 

"They  called  the  children  that  were  past  infancy  two 
years,  Irene:  and  the  greatest  boys,  Mel  ire  lies:  as  who 
would  say, "ready  to  go  out  of  boyery.  The  boy  who  was 
made  overseer  of  them  was  commonly  twenty  years  of 
age." — Xorth:  Plutarch,  p.  42. 

bo"y  -hppd,  s.  [From  boy,  and  suffix  •hood.']  The 
state  of  being  a  boy ;  the  time  of  life  at  which  one 
is  appropriately  called  a  boy. 

IT  Johnson,  quoting  an  example  from  Swift,  says, 
"This  is,  perhaps,  an  arbitrary  word."  It  is  now 
firmly  rooted  in  the  language. 

•boy-is,  s.  pi.  [In  O.  Fr.  bu£e=&  fetter;  Ital. 
6oia.J  Gyves. 

"In  prresoune,  fettered  with  boyi*  sittand." 

Bctrbour:  The  Bruce,  ac.  763. 

b6~y  -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  boy;  -ish.~\  Characteristic  of 
a  boy ;  suitable  to  a  boy ;  puerile,  trifling. 

"  Is  his  a  boyish,  fault,  that  you  should  deem 
A  whipiug,  meet  and  ample  punishment?" 

Beaumont:  Psyche,  c.  13,  s.  239. 

b6"^'-Isb-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  boyish;  -ly,]  In  a  boy- 
ish manner;  as  a  boy  is  accustomed  to  do.  (John- 
son.) 

boy'-Ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  boyish;  -ness.}  The 
quality  of  being  boyish ;  the  behavior  of  a  boy, 
puerility.  (Johnson.) 

*boy  -I§m,  s.    [Eng.  boy;  -ism.}    Puerility. 

"He  had  complained  he  was  farther  off  by  being  so 
near,  and  a  thousand  such  boyisms,  which  Chaucer 
rejected  as  below  the  subject." — Dryden;  Pref.  to  Fables. 

Ib6y'-kln,  s.    [Eng.  boy;  and  dim.    suff.  'kin.] 
A  little  boy.    (Used  as  a  term  of  affection.) 
"Where's  myboykint" 

Brome:  -Vew  Academy,  i.  1. 

Boyle's  law.    [LAW.] 

bo"y  -quell-er ,  s.  A  subduer  of  boys ;  a  boy-killer. 
(Shakesp.) 

fbdy'-snlD,  8.    [Eng.  boy;  and  suffix  -ship.]    A 
dignified  title  of  mock  respect  for  a  boy. 
"  Or  must  his  boyship  prey 
On  al!  our  seniorities?" 

Beaumont:  Psyche,  i.  85. 
*b6ystc,  s.    [BOIST.] 
*boy  -Stbn,  r.  t.    [O.  Eng.,  from  boist.] 
O.Med.:  To  use   a  cupping-glass.     [BLEDYNGE 
BOYSTE.] 

"  Bnyston.     Searo,  ventoso." — Prompt.  Parv. 

*b6"ys'-tous,  *bous-tous,  *boystoyse.  a.  [Bois- 

TOUS.J 

*b6y'-stous-nesse,       *boys-towes-nesse,      s. 

[BOISTOUSNESS.] 

"  Boystowesnesse  (boystousnesse,  P. ).  Ruditas."  — 
Prompt.  Parv. 

*boys-tows,  a.    [BOISTOTJS.] 

"  Boystmcs.    Rudis." — Prompt.  Parr. 
*boystows  garment,    s.     A    cloak   for   rainy 
weather. 

**  Boystotrs  garment:  Birrus."— Prompt.  Parv. 

*b6ys  -troiis,  a.    [BOISTEROUS.] 
Of  a  club:  Rough,  rude. 

"His  boystrous  club,  so  baried  in  the  grownd." 

Spenser.:  F.  Q.,  1.  viiL  10. 

•boy-Hi, «.  [BoTHUL.] 

*'  Bnyul  or  bothul,  herbe  or  cowslope  (bothil,  H.,  boyl, 
P.).  Facet n fa,  C.  F.f  menelaca,  marciana,  C.  F." — Prompt. 

Aim 

*boz-zom,  *bpz-zum,  «.  [Eng.  bosom  (?}.]  A 
name  for  two  allied  plants. 

1.  Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum. 

2.  Yellow  bozzum  (Chrysanthemum  tsegetum), 
Bp.  An  abbreviation  for  Bishop. 

Br. 

Chem.:  The  symbol  formed  (from  the  two  initial 
letters  of  the  word)  for  the  element  Bromine. 

*brab  -ble,  r.  i.  [From  Dut.  brabbelen—trt  sput- 
ter, to  speak  hastily.]  To  quarrel,  to  wrangle. 

"  This  ia  not  a  place 
To  brabble  in;  Calinnax,  join  hands." 

Beaum.  tfr  Ft.:  Maid's  Tragedy. 

*brab'-ble,    s.     [From  brabble,   T.    (q.  v.)J     A 
quarrel,  a  clamorous  dispute,  a  wrangle,  a  broil. 
"Here  in  the  streets,  desperate  of  shame  and  state, 
In  private  brabble  did  we  apprehend  him." 

Shakesp,:  Twelfth.  Xighf,  v  1. 
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*brab  -ble-mSnt,  s.  [Eng.  brabble;  -men/.]  A 
noisy  dispute,  a  quarrel,  a  broil.  [BRABBLE,  s.J 

"  .  .  .  or  make  report  of  a  quarrel  and  brabblement 
between  him  and  another.  .  .  ."—Holland.-  Plutarch. 
P.  44. 

*brab'-bl5r,  s.  [Eng.  brabbl(e) ;  -er.]  A  quarrel- 
some, noisy  fellow. 

"We  hold  our  time  too  precious  to  be  spent 
With  such  a  braboler." 

Shakesp.;  King  John,  v.  2. 

*brab'-bllng,  *brab'-iyng,  pr.  par.,  a.  A  *. 
[BRABBLE,  v.J 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  <fr  particip.  adj.: 
In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

"  If  brabbling  Makefray,  at  each  fair  and  'size, 
Picks  quarrels  for  to  shew  his  valiantize." 

Bp.  Hall:  Satires,  iv.  4. 

C.  As  substantive:  The  act  of  engaging  in  noisy 
wrangling ;  a  quarrel,  a  broil. 

"I  omit  their  brabblinga  and  blasphemies." 
Sir  J.  Hurington:  Treatise  on  Play,  about  1597, 

*brab-bllng-l?,  *brab'-llng-lf,  adv.  [Eng. 
brabbling;  -lyT]  In  a  brabbling  manner;  quarrel- 
somely, contentiou?ly. 

"...  yet  we  wil  deale  herein  neither  bitterly  nor 
brabltngly,  nor  yet  be  carried  away  with  anger  and  heate: 
though  he  ought  to  be  reckened  neither  bitter,  nor 
brabler  yt  epeaketh  ye  truth." — Jewell;  Defense  of  the 
Apologie,  p.  44. 

bra-be  -jiim,  bra-be '-I-um,  «.  [In  Fr.  brabei; 
Port,  brabyla;  Gr.  brabeion=&  prize  in  the  Grecian 
games,  which  the  elegant  racemes  of  flowers  are 
worthy  to  have  been.] 

Bot.:  African  Almond,  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Protoacese  (Proteads).  Brabejum 
stellatum,  the  common  African  Almond,  is  a  tree, 
about  fifteen  feet  high,  from  the  Capo  of  Good 
Hope.  The  colonists  call  the  seeds  wild  chestnuts. 
They  roast  and  eat  them. 

*bracc,  *brac,  s.  [A.  S.  gebrcec;  O.  Icel.  brak; 
O.  H.  Ger.  gebreh.']  A  breaking,  crashing,  a  noise 
thence  resulting,  or  simply  a  noise.  (Orniulumt 
1,178. ) 

brac'-cate,  a.  [From  Lat.  braccatus,bracatus= 
wearing  trousers.] 

Ornith.;  Furnishecf  with  feathers,  which  conceal 
the  feet. 

bra^e,  «.  &  a.  [In  Fr.  brace,  brasse  =  a  fathom; 
6ros=an  arm;  6roce=anarm,  as  of  the  sea ;  a  lance 
(Kelham) ;  Prov.  brassa,  also  brasse,  brase,  braise, 
brache  =  &n  armful,  an  embrace,  a  fathom:  Sp.  & 
Port,  braza  =  a  fathom ;  Lat.  brachia  =  tne  two 
arms  extended;  6rac/*m»i=an  arm.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  An  arm  of  the  sea. 

"  The  brace  of  Seynt  George  that  is  an  arm  of  the  see.** 
— Maunder  tile,  p.  126. 

*2.  A  measure  of  length,  perhaps  a  fathom. 
*'  A  tombe  of  speckled  stone  a  brace  and  a  half  high/'— 
Hakluyt:   Voyages,  ii.  211. 

3.  That  which  supports  anything,  or  holds  it 
tightly  together. 

"  Brace,  or  (of,  P.)  a  balke.  Cncus,  loramentum,  C.  F." 
— Prompt.  Parv. 

(1)  Any  armlike  support  of  a  material  structure. 
[CLASP.] 

(2)  A  cord  or  ligament  keeping  anything  in  a  state 
of  tension,  or  preventing  anything  from  slipping 
down. 

(a)  Gen. :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"The  little  bones  of  the  ear-drum  do  in  straining  and 
relaxing  it,  as  the  braces  of  the  war-drum  do  in  that." — • 
Derham. 

(6)  Spec.  (pL):  Two  straps  to  keep  trousers  np; 
suspenders,  '  gallowses." 

*4.  That  which  defends  any  person  or  thing, 
armor.  Spec.,  for  the  arms. 

"Keep  it,  my  Pericles;  it  hath  been  a  shield 
'Twixt  me  and  death  (and  pointed  to  this  brace)." 
Shakesp.:  Pericles,  ii.  1. 

5.  A  pair,  referring  primarily  to  the  two  arms. 
[See  etym.] 

*'  Brace  of  howndys." — Prompt.  Parv. 

(1)  The  word  is  greatly  used  in    this  sense  by 
sportsmen  when  speaking  of  the  number  of  birds 
snot,  in  which  case  brace  is  used  either  as  singular 
or  plural. 

"He  i*  said,  this  summer,  to  have  shot  with  his  own. 
hands,  fifty  brace  of  pheasants." — Addison. 

(2)  Sometimes  employed  of  men,  but  then  con- 
temptuously. 

6.  Tho  state  of  being  held  tightly  together;  tight- 
noss,  tension. 

"The  most  frequent  cause  of  deafness  is  the  laxness  of 
the  tympanum,  when  it  has  lost  its  brace  or  tension."— 
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7.  The  state  of  being  defended  as  if  by  armor ; 
warlike  preparation. 

"  So  may  he  with  more  facile  question  bear  it, 
For  that  it  stands  not  in  such  warlike  brace." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  L  8. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Carpentry: 

(1)  A  diagonal  stay  or  scantling,  connecting  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  members  of  a  truss  or  frame, 
to  maintain  them  at  a  prescribed  angular  relation. 

(2)  PL  (braces):  The  timbers  of  a  roof  which 
serve  to  "  strut "  or  prop  the  "backs"  or  principal 
rafters  into  which  the  upper  ends  are  framed. 

2.  Cabinet-making:  A  stay  for  a  trunk-lid  or  simi- 
lar duty. 

3.  Shipwrighting :  One  of  the  eye-bolts  on  which 
the  hooks  of  the  rudder  are  secured ;   the  gudgeons 
or  googings. 

4.  Naut.:  A  rope  passing  from  the  end  of  the  yard 
to  another  mast,  and  serving  to  trim  the  yards  fore 
and  aft. 

5.  Music: 

(1)  One  of  the  cords  of  a  drum  by  which  the  heads 
are  stretched. 

(2)  A  vertical  line,  usually  a  circumflex,  coupling 
two  or  more  staves  together,  and  designed  to  indi- 
cate that  the  music  thus  connected  is  to  be  per- 
formed simultaneously  by  instruments,  voices,  or 
the  two  hands  of  one  playing  such  an  instrument  as 
the  pianoforte. 

6.  Boring-tools:  A  revolving  tool-holder,  one  end 
of  which  is  a  swiveled  head  or  shield,  which  rests 
in  the  hand  or  against  the  chest  of  the  operator ;  at 
theotherendis  a  socket  to  hold  the  tool.  Called  also 
a  stock,  more  particularly  in  metal-working.     The 
various  kinds  of  brace  in  this  sense  are  the  angle- 
brace,  which  is  a  corner-drill,  the  crank-brace*  the 
hand-brace,  and  the  lever-brace.    They  may  be  neld 
in  the  hand  or  made  to  act  by  machinery. 

7.  Vehicles: 

(1)  An  iron  strap  passing  from  the  head-block, 
behind  and  below  the  axle,  and  forward  to  another 
portion  of  the  running-gear. 

(2)  A  jointed  bar  by  which  the  bows  of  a  carriage- 
top  are  kept  asunder,  to  distend  the  carriage-top 
cover. 

(3)  A  thick  strap  by  which  a  carriage-body  is  sus- 
pended from  C-springs.          • 

8.  Printing:  . 

(1)  A  printer's  sign;  a  crooked  line  connecting 
several  words  or  lines.    In  poetry  a  triplet  is  occa- 
sionally so  marked.    Johnson  gives  the  following 
instance — 

"Charge  Venus  to  command  her  son, 
Wherever  else  she  lets  him  rove,  } 

To  shun  my  house,  and  field,  and  grove:  > 
Peace  cannot  dwell  with  hate  or  love."    )  Prior. 

(2)  The  stays  of  a  printing-press,  which  serve  to 
keep  it  steady  in  its  position. 

9.  Mining:  The  mouth  of  a  shaft. 

B.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  a  brace  in  any  of 
the  foregoing  senses. 

brace-drill,  s. 

Metal. :  A  boring-tool  shaped  like  a  brace,  the 
rotation  being  communicated  by  the  revolution  Of 
the  handle. 

brace-pendant,  s. 

Naut. :  A  short  pendant  from  the  yard-arms,  to 
hold  the  brace-block. 

*brace-piece,  s.    The  mantle-piece.    (Scotch.) 
*'.    .    «    the  shelf  below  the  brazen  sconce  above  the 
brace-piece."— Ayrs.  Leyat.,  p.  283. 

brace,  *bra'-9ln,  *bra'-9^n,  v.  t.    [From  brace, 
s.  (q.  v.) ;  O.  Fr.  ferocter.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  Of  things  material :  To  make  taut  or  firm 
by  braces. 

"  Bracyn,  or  sette  streyte.     Tendo." — Prompt.  Parv. 

(1)  Of  wooden  beams  or  anything  similar:    To 
support,  to  prop. 

(2)  Of  defensive  armor  for  the  body:  To  fasten 
tightly  on ;  to  make  to  embrace  the  body. 

"Since  he  braced  rebel's  armor  on." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iii.  6. 
"  But  for  helmets  braced  and  serried  spears  !" 

Hemans:  Siege  of  Valencia. 

(3)  Of  offensive  weapons   or  equipment  for  the 
body:  To  fasten  on  tightly. 

"  And  some  who  spurs  had  first  braced  on." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  vi.  21. 

(4)  Of  a  drum:  To  make  tense;  to  strain  up. 

"  The  tympanum  is  not  capable  of  tension  that  way,  in 
such  a  manner  as  a  drum  is  braced."— Holder. 

(5)  Of  the  yards  of  a  vessel.    [II.  2.,  Naut,~\ 

2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  Of  a  person  or  an  animal:  To  embrace,  to 
encompass. 

"  For  bigge  Bulles  of  Basan  brace  him  about." 

Spenser:  Shep.  Cal.t  lx 


(2)  Of  a  place  personified:  [Corresponding  to  I., 
I,  (2).]    To  cause  to  embrace,  to  make  to  surround, 
to  place  around. 

"Mont  Blanc  is  monarch  of  mountains, 

They  crown'd  him  long  ago, 
On  a  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  clouds, 

With  a  diadem  of  snow. 
Around  his  waist  are  forests  braced." 

Byron:  Manfred,  i.  1. 

(3)  Of  the  nerves,  or  of  the  mind,  as  depending  on 
them.    [Corresponding    to    I.    1    (3)  .  ]      To    render 
tense,  to  impart  vigor  to.     Used  — 

(a)  Of  the  nerves. 
"  Ne  were  the  goodly  exercises  spar'd, 
That  brace  the  nerves,  or  make  the  limbs  alert." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  9. 

(fo)  Of  the  mind  as  dependent  on  the  nerves. 
**  And  every  moral  feeling*  of  his  soul 
Strengthen'  d  and  braced,  by  breathing  in  content." 
Wordsworth;  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

"...  more  salutary  bands  which  might  perhaps 
have  braced  his  too  delicately-constituted  mind  into 
steadfastness  and  uprightness."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xv. 

(c)  Yet  more  fig.:  Of  the*'  nerves"  of  a  govern- 
ment or  other  collective  body. 

"In  truth  to  brace  anew  the  nerves  of  that  paralyzed 
body  would  have  been  a  hard  task  even  for  Ximenes."  — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Carpentry,  Joinery,  <6c.:  To  affix  "braces  "to 
beams  ;  to  hold  them  together,  or  support  them. 

2.  Naut.  (of  the  yards):  To  move  around  by  means 
of  braces. 

"Then  the  yards  were  braced,  and  all  sails  set  to  the 
west-  wind." 

Longfellow:  Courtship  of  Miles  Standtsh,  v. 

|fT  (1)  To  brace  about:  To  turn  the  yards  round 
with  tne  view  of  sailing  on  the  contrary  tack. 

(2)  To  brace  in:  To  haul  in  the  weather  braces, 
so  as  to  bring  the  yard  more  athwart  ship. 

(3)  To  brace  sharp  :  To  cause  the  yards  to  have 
the  smallest  possible  angle  with  the  keel. 

(4)  To  brace  to:    To   check  or  ease  off   the  lee 
braces,  and  round  in  the  weather  ones,  to  assist  in 
tacking. 

(5)  To  brace  up  :  To  haul  in  the 
lee  braces,  so  as  to  bring  the  yard 
nearer  the  direction  of  the  keel. 

braged,  pa.par.&  a.  [BRACE,  v.] 

I,  Ord.  Lang.  :  (See  the  verb.) 

II.  Her.:  Interlaced. 
bra9e'-l§t  (1),  s.    [In  Sp.  braza- 

lete;    Port,    bracelete;    Ital.  brae- 

cialetto;  allfromFr.  b  race  let.  prop- 

erly   brachelet;   dimin.   of   O.    Fr. 

brachile  (Kelham)  ,'  Low  Lat.  brach- 

ile=an  armlet,  from  brachium—the  arm.]  [BRACES, 

BRACHIAL.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  A  piece  of  defensive  armor  for  the  arm.  A 
"  bracer."  [BRACER.] 

2.  An  ornament  for  the  wrist,  generally  worn  by 
ladies.    It  is  distinguished  from  an  armlet,  the  lat- 
ter, as  its  name  implies,  being  worn  on  the  arm  and 
not  on  the  wrist. 

"With  bracelets  of  thy  hair  .  .  ."—Shakesp.:  Mid. 
Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 

"With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  this  knavery."  — 
Ibid.:  Tarn,  of  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

"  Bugle  bracelet,  necklace  amber."  —  Ibid.  ;  Winter's  Tale, 
iv.  4. 

II.  Technically. 
1.  Scripture: 

(1)  As  worn  by  men: 

(a)  An  armlet  worn  as  the  symbol  of  sovereign 
power.  The  Heb.  word  is  etsadhah,  from  tsaadh= 
to  ascend.  [ARMLET.] 

"...  and  I  took  the  crown  that  was  upon  his  head, 
and  the  bracelet  [armlet]  that  was  on  his  arm  .  .  ."  — 
2  Sam.  i.  10. 

(6)  As  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  pathll 
from  pathal—to    twist    together.      Gof-onius    and 
others  believe  it  to  mean  a  string  by  which  a  seal 
ring  was  suspended. 

"And  she  said,  Thy  signet,  and  thy  bracelets    .    .    ."  —  • 
Gen.  xxxviii.  18. 
".    .    .    the  signet,  and  bracelets,  and  staff."  —  Ibid.  25. 

(2)  As  worn  on  the  wrist  by  women  for  ornament: 
(a)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  tsamid, 

from  tsamad=to  fasten,  to  bind  together. 

"I  put  the  earrinp  upon  her  face,  and  the  bracelets 
upon  her  hands."—  Gen.  xxiv.  47. 

"...    bracelets,  rings,  earrings."  —  -Vu 

"And  I  put  bracelets  upon  thy  hands 
xvi.  11. 

(6)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  Sherah=  a 
chain,  from  sharar=to  twist,  to  twist  together;  to 
be  strong. 

"The  chains,  and  the  bracelets,  and  the  mufflers."  — 
Isaiah  iii.  9. 


Braced. 


fc.  xxxi.  50. 
.    ."—  Ezek. 


(c)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  chhachh* 
which  Oresenius  thinks  means  in  the  example  a 
clasp,  buckle,  or  pin  for  holding  a  lady's  dress 
together. 

"  .  .  .  and  brought  bracelets,  and  earrings,  andringsr 
and  tablets,  all  jewels  of  gold." — Exod.  XJEXV.  22. 

2.  Her.:  The  same  as  barrulet  (q.  v.). 

*bra9e'-let  (2),s.  [From  Low  Lat.  bracelus  =  a 
hound  [BRACHE],  and  'let,  dimin.  suffix.]  A  hound 
or  beagle  of  the  smaller  or  slower  kind.  ( Wharton.) 

*bra'-cer,  *bra'-ser,  s.     [From  brace,  v.  (q.  v.> 
In  Sw.  brassar.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Gen. :   That    which    braces    anything   up,   a. 
bandage. 

2.  Spec.:  A  defense  for  the  arm,  a  brassart  (q.  v.)- 
"  Thorowe  bracer  of  browne  stele  and  the  bryghte 

mayles."  Xorte  Arthurs,  4,247. 

"  Brasers  burnyste  boistet  in  sondrye." 

Ibid.,  1,859. 

3.  Slang:  Applied  to  a  drink  of  spirits ;  a  dram. 
II.  Old  Medicine: 

1.  A  cincture,  a  bandage. 

"When  they  affect  the  belly,  they  may  be  restrained  by 
s  bracer,  without  much  trouble." — Wiseman. 

2.  A  medicine  of  constringent  power, 
bra '-965,  s.  pi,    [BRACE,  s.] 

brac,e-up',  v.i.  To  call  up  one's  energies  or 
power  of  endurance ;  to  nerve  one's  self  against 
despondency,  disappointment,  or  disaster. 

*brach,  *brache(  s.  [In  Cut.  brak;  (N.H.)  Ger. 
brack)  brache;  O.  H.  Grer.  brueco;  Fr.  braque ;  =  a 
brach,  a  setting  dog,  a  setter ;  a  blunderer,  a  giddy 
person;  Prov.  brae;  Sn.braco;  Ital.  &  Low  Lat. 
bracco=a  setting  dog.  Cf.  Scotch  rache=&  dog  that 
discovers  and  pursues  his  prey  by  the  scent ;  IceL 
racfce=a  keen-scented  dog.] 

1.  Originally:  A  bitch  hound,  a  female  hound. 

"There  are  in  England  and  Scotland  two  kinds  of  hunt- 
ing dogs,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  world;  the  first  kind  iB- 
called  a  rache,  and  this  is  a  foot-scenting  creature  both 
of  wild-beasts,  birds,  and  fishes  also  which  lie  hid  among 
the  rocks.  The  female  hereof  in  England  is  called  a- 
brache;  a  brache  is  a  mannerly  name  for  all  hound- 
bitches." — Gentleman's  Kecreation,  p.  28.  (Jamieson.') 

"Truth's  a  dog  must  to  kennel;  he  must  be  whipped 
out,  when  Lady  the  brach  may  stand  by  the  fire  and 
Btink."—  Shakes.:  Lear,  i.  4. 

2.  Afterward:  A  kind  of  dog  pursuing  its  prey  by 
the  scent. 

"  Sraches  bayed  therefore  and  breme  noyse  maked." 

Sir  Gaw.  and  the  Green  Knyght,  1,142. 

"Brach  Merriman,  the  poor  cur  is  emboss' d  ; 

And  couple  Clowder  with  the  deep-mouth'd  brach." 

Shakesp.:  Tarn,  of  Shrew,  Indue.,  i. 

*brach-ell,  s.  [From  brach  (q.  v.).]  A  dog; 
properly,  one  employed  to  discover  or  pursue  game 
by  the  scent.  (Jamieson.) 

"  About  the  Park  thai  set  on  breid  and  lenth. 
A  hundreth  men  chargit  in  armes  strang, 
To  kepe  a  hunde  that  thai  had  thaim  amang ; 
In  Gitlisland  thar  was  that  brachcll  brede 
Sekyr  off  sent  to  folow  thaim  tit  flede." 

Wallace,  v.  25.    MS.     (Jamieson.) 

brach-e'l-jft -ra,  «.  pi.  [From  Gr.  brachus= 
short,  and  efytron=a  cover;  one  of  the  two  wing- 
cases  of  a  beetle.  [ELYTRON.]  Animals  with  short 
wing-cases.] 

Entom.:  A  large  group  of  beetles  characterized 
by  having  the  elytra  so  short  that  they  do  not 
nearly  cover  the  abdomen.  Some  make  them  a 
subsection  of  Pentamera,  the  tarsi  of  most,  though 
not  all,  of  the  genera  being  five.  Others,  wo  think 
more  justly,  consider  them  a  section  by  themselves, 
connecting  the  Coleoptera  with  the  Dermaptera 
(Earwigs).  The  Bracnelytra  have  large  membran- 
ous wings  folded  under  the  small  elytra.  They  fly 
well.  They  are  sometimes  called  Cocktails,  from  a 
habit  they  have  of  setting  up  their  tails  in  a  threat- 
ening attitude  when  menaced.  The  families  are 
Pselaphida-,  Tachyporidee,  Staphylinideo,  Stcnidte, 
and  Omuhdte  (q.  v.). 

*brach'-en,  s.    [BRACKEN.] 

*brach'-et.  s.  [O.  Fr.  brachet ;  dimin.  of  braquc.] 
[BRACH.]  A  hound. 

"  Brachetes  bayed  that  best,  as  bidden  the  maysterez." 
Sir  Gate,  and  the  Green  Knyytit,  1,603. 

brach  -I-al,    a.     [In   Fr.  brachiai;   from    Lat. 

brachialiK^of  or  belonging  to  the  arm ;  brachium; 
Gr.  brachion=thQ  arm.T 

1.  Science  generally :  Pertaining  to  the  arms,  or 
to  one  of  them. 

If  (1)  The  brachiai  artery : 

Anat. :  The  portion  of  the  axillary  artery  between 
the  shoulder  and  the  elbow. 

(2)  The  brachiai  plexus :  [From  Lat.  p1exus=a 
fold.] 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     we"t,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p6t, 
or.     we're,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     sftn;     mate,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     tr?,     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  e";     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


brachiate 

Anat.:  The  junction  of  the  first  dorsal  and  tho 
lower  cervical  nerves  from  which  those  of  the  arm 
tame* 

2.  Bot.:  Measuring  twenty-four  inches  long,  or 
what  is  conventionally  assumed  to  be  the  length  of 
the  arm.  (Lindley.) 

braclT-I-ate,  a.  [From  Lat.  ftracJua/u«=with 
arm-like  branches;  brachium;  Gr.  brachion=tlie 
arm.] 

Bot*:  Presenting  a  certain  resemblance  to  the 
extended  arms  of  a  man  ;  that  is,  having  horizontal 
branches  standing  forth  nearly  at  right  angles  to  a 
stem,  and  which,  moreover,  cross  each  other  alter- 
nately ;  having  opposite  branches  decussate.  (Lind- 
ley, rf-c.) 

brack-In  -I-dse,  s.  pi.    [From  brachinus  (q.  v.).] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  predatory  beetles  belonging 
to  tho  section  Truncatipennes. 

brach-1  -nus,  s.  [From  Gr.  brackuno  =  to 
shorten.] 

Entom, .'  A  genus  of  beetles,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Brach  in  idse  (q.  v.).  The  species  have  their 
head  and  thorax  comparatively  narrow.  Their 
chief  peculiarity  is  a  power  which  they  possess  of 
expelling  from  their  hinder  extremity  a  pungent 
acrid  fluid  with  a  loud  report.  Hence  Latreille 
called  them  Bombardiers,  or  Bombardier  Beetles. 
[BOMBARDIER.] 

brach-l-&-n28'-a,  s.    [From  brachionus  (q.  v.).] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  animalcules  belonging  to  the 
class  Rotifera. 

brach-I'-6n-u3,  s.  [From  Gr.  brachion,  genit. 
I>rachiono8=an  arm.] 

ZoOl.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Brachi- 
oncea  (q.  v.).  It  has  a  single  eye,  a  furcate  foot  or 
tail,  a  smooth  shell  with  six  short  spines  in  front. 
The  family  is  to  be  found  all  over  the  world. 

brach-I-8p'-ft-da,  *.  [From  Gr.  brachion— the 
arm,  and  oblique  cases  of  pous>  podoit=a.  foot.  Ani- 
mals with  arm-like  feet.  The  reference  is  to  two 
long  ciliated  arms  developed  from  the  sides  of  the 
mouth,  which  are  used  to  create  currents  in  the 
water  and  bring  food  within  reach  of  their  mouth.] 

ZoGl.  <&  Palceont. :  One  of  the  great  classes  into 
which  the  molluscous  sub-kingdom  of  the  animal 
kingdom  is  divided.  The  Brachiopoda  are  bivalves, 
with  one  shell  on  the  back  of  the  animal,  and  the 
other  in  front ;  these  are  called  dorsal  and  ventral 
valves.  The  two  valves  are  never  equal  in  size. 
They  differ  from  the  Conchifera  (called  also  Lam- 
•elli  branchiata),  or  ordinary  bivalves,  in  uniformly 
having  one  side  of  the  same  valve  symmetrical  with 
the  other.  In  technical  language,  the  Brachiopoda 
are  inequivalve  and  equilateral,  while  the  True  Bi- 
valves are  equivalve  and  inequilateral.  The  organ- 
ization of  the  Brachiopoda  is  inferior  to  that  of  tho 
True  Bivalves.  They  are  attached  to  bodies  by  a 
aedicle  which  passes  as  the  wick  does  in  an  antique 
amp,  whence  the  older  naturalists  called  them 
"  Lamp-shells."  The  shell  is  lined  by  an  expansion 
of  the  integument  or  mantle.  They  are  very  im- 
portant in  a  geological  point  of  view,  existing  from 
the  Cambrian  rocks  till  now:  but  culminating 
apparently  both  in  generic  and  specific  develop- 
ment in  the  Silurian.  In  1875  above  1,800  fossil  spe- 
cies were  known.  Inl879Dr.  Alleyne  Nicholson  made 
a  much  higher  estimate,  considering  that  nearly  4,000 
extinct  species  had  been  described.  The  recent 
species  are  comparatively  few.  They  are  all  marine, 
occurring  chiefly  in  the  deep  sea.  The  families  are — 
(DTorebratulidae,  (2)Spiriferidae,  f3)RhynoonellidjD, 
(4)  Orthidee,  (5)  Productidse.  (6)  Craniadae,  (7)  Dis- 
cinidee,  and  (8)  Lingulidce  (q.  v.}.  (Woodward  <& 
R.  Tate.) 

A  slightly  different  classification  ranges  the 
Brachiopods  in  two  sub-classes — 

(1)  Jnarticulata  or  Tretenterata :  Fam.  (1)  Crani- 
ailrt-.  (2)  Discinidee,  (3)  Liugulidfe. 

(2)  Articulata:    Fam.     (1)    Terebratnlidie,     (2) 
Rhynconellidee,   (3)   Theciidee,   (4)   Spiriferidse,  (5) 
Pentameridee,    (6)    Strophomeniace,    and    (7)   Pro- 
duct idee. 

brach  -1-8  pode,  s.  [BRACHIOPODA.]  A  mollusk 
belonging  to  the  class  Brachiopoda  (q.  v.). 

U  The  age  of  brachiopods :  The  Silurian  period. 

brach-I-Sp  -ft-dous,  a.  [Eng.  brachiopod(e) ; 
-ous.l  [BRACHIOPODA.] 

1.  Having  arm-like  foet. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  Brachiopoda. 

brach  -I-um,  «.  [Lat.,  an  arm,  particularly  the 
forearm,  from  the  hand  to  the  elbow.  In  Gr. 
brachion.^ 

Bot.:  An  ell,  ulna,  twenty-four  inches,  considered 
to  be  the  average  length  of  the  arm  in  men. 
Brach  -man  (1),  (ch  silent), s.    [BRAMIN.] 
Brach  -man  (2),  (ch  silent),  s.    [BRAHMAN.] 
bracn-^-cat-fc-lec  -tic,  s.    [Lat.  brachycatalec- 
ticum;  from  Gr.  brachykittalektoS)  as  adj.  =  ending 
with  a  short  syllable,  short  by  a  foot;  &?v/r/*y.s= 
-short,    and    katalektikos  =  leaving   off,   stopping.] 
£CATALECTIC.] 

Greek  and  Latin  Prosody:  A  verse  wanting  a 
foot ;  a  verse  wanting  two  syllables  to  complete  it. 
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bracll-jf-$epll  -al-Ic,  a.  [From  Gr.  brachys= 
short,  and  keplialikos  =  pertaining  to  the  head  ; 
kephalc=^tbo  head.] 

Anthropol. :  Having  a  short  head.  The  term  was 
introduced  by  Retzius. 

"...  those  [crania]  exhumed  from  the  Drift,  and 
belonging  to  the  brachycephalic  type." — Darwin:  Descent 
of  Man,  vol.  i.  (1871),  pt.  1.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  125. 

brach-f-ceph'-al-y1,  s.  [From  Gr.  brachykeph- 
afos=(l)  short  head,  (2)  a  certain  fish.] 

Anthropol. :  Shortness  of  head.  It  is  opposed 
to  dolichocephaly. 

"  Welcker  finds  that  short  men  incline  more  to  brachy- 
cephaly,  and  tall  men  to  dolichocephaly.  .  .  ." — Dar- 
win: Descent  of  Man,  vol.  i.  (1871),  pt.  i.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  148. 

brach-yY-er-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  brachys=shoTt,  and 
fceros=a  horn.  Shorthorned  animals.] 

Entom.:  A  sub-order  of  Diptera,  consisting  of 
two-winged  flies  with  short  "  horns"  or  antennas 
having  only  three  joints,  the  last  one  commonly 
with  a  long  bristle.  It  contains  seven  families— 
CEstridse,  Muscida?,  Dolichopidap,  Syrphidoe,  There- 
vidae,  Leptidee,  Stratiomydae,  Bombyliidae,  Anthra- 
cidaB,  Acroceridte,  Empidap,  Hybotidte,  Asilidae, 
Mydasidee,  and  Tabanidee.  '  (See  these  terms ;  also 
BBACHYSTOMA,  NOTACANTHA,  and  TANYSTOMA.) 
The  suborder  Brachycera  includes  the  greater  part 
of  the  Dipterous  order. 

brach-y'e'-Sr-us,  «.  [Gr.  brachys= short,  and 
fceros  =  a  horn.  Animals  with  short  "horns"  or 
antennee.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Curculionidaa  (Weevils)  con- 
sisting of  wingless,  very  rough  insects,  living  on  tho 
ground.  They  occur  in  Africa  and  the  South  of 
Europe. 

brach-f-chi'-ton,  s.  [From  Gr.  6racftys=short, 
and  c/it/on=an  undergarment.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Sterculiadae  (Sterculiads) .  It  consists  of  trees 
found  in  the  more  tropical  parts  of  Australia. 
Brachychiton  acerifolium  is  called  the  Flame-tree,« 
its  red  flowers  having  an  aspect  like  flame  when 
viewed  from  a  little  distance.  The  aborigines  make 
fishing-nets  from  its  bark.  B.  populneum  is  used 
for  a  similar  purpose,  besides  which  its  seeds  are 
eaten.  (Trean.  of  Bot.) 

brach-y'-cS'-me,  s.  [From  Gr.  6racA|/s=short, 
and  kome—the  hair.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  composite  plants.  Tribe,  Subuli- 
florse.  Brachycome  iberidifolia  is  the  Swan  River 
Daisy. 

brach-f-di-ag -6n-al,  «.  [Gr.  6racA!/s=short, 
and  Eng.  diagonal  (q.  v.).] 

Geom. :  The  shortest  of  the  diagonals  in  a  rhom- 
bic prism. 

"...  the  shorter  lateral  or  brachydiagonal  .  .  . 
the  longer  lateral  or  macrodiagonal  [of  a  rectangular 
prism  with  replaced  edges  and  angles].  — Dana:  Mineral- 
ogy (5th  ed.),  In  trod.,  p.  xzv. 

brach-f-glot  -tls,  s.  [From  Gr.  brachys=shoit, 
and  gldttis=tk&  glottis,  the  mouth  of  the  windpipe.  ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  composite  plants  allied  to 
Senecio.  The  leaves  of  Brachy glottis  Forsteri, 
called  by  the  natives  of  New  Zealand  Puka-Puka,  is 
used  by  them  for  paper. 

•brach-yg'-raph-er,  s.  [In  Ger.  brachygraph  ; 
from  Gr.  brachys=sboit,  and  grapho=to  write.]  A 
shorthand  writer. 

"  At  last,  he  asked  the  brachygrapher,  whether  he  wrote 
the  notes  of  that  sermon,  or  something  of  his  own  concep- 
tion."— Gayton:  Xotes  on  D.  Quixote,  i.  8. 

"brach-fg-raph-y",  s.  [In  Ger.  brachygraphie ; 
from  Gr.  brachys=short\  and  <7rapAe=deiineation, 
writing.]  Shorthand  writing,  stenography. 

"  All  the  certainty  of  those  high  pretenders,  bating 
what  they  have  of  the  first  principles,  and  the  word  of 
God,  may  be  circumscribed  by  as  small  a  circle  as  the 
creed,  when  brachygraphy  had  confined  it  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  penny." — Glanville. 

brach-y'l'-fc-gy1,  s.  [In  Gr.  brachylogia^bre-vity 
in  speech :brachyl0ged  =  to  be  short  in  speech; 
brachys— short,  and  logos=a  word,  speech.] 

Rhet.:  Brevity  of  speech,  expression  of  one's 
meaning  in  few  words ;  laconic  speech,  like  that  of 
the  ancient  Spartans. 

IT  Brachylogy  of  comparison :  A  figure  of  speech 
used  principally  by  the  Gre'k  poets,  but  also  found 
more  or  less  in  all  languages,  in  which  the  object  of 
comparison  is  not  compared  with  the  proper  corre- 
sponding object,  but  is  directly  referred   to   the 
thing  or  person  of  which  that  object  would  be,  if 
expressed,  the  attribute.    Thus  in  the  lines — 
"  They  for  their  young  Adonis  mny  mistake 
The  soft  luxuriance  of  thy  golden  hair," 

the  hair  is  compared  directly  with  Adonis.  The 
figure  is  also  known  to  grammarians  as  comparatio 
compendiaria. 

brach-J?  -6-pa,  s.  [Gr.  5roch|«=short,  and  ops, 
or  o/>s=the  eye,  the  face,  the  countenance.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  two-winged  flies  of  the  family 
SyrphidaB. 


brachyura 


brach-yl-6-pi  -na,  s.    [From  brachyops  (q.  v.).] 

Palceont :  A  tribe  or  a  family  of  the  Amphibian 
order  Labyrinthodontia.  It  has  a  parabolic  skull, 
and  the  orbits  oval,  they  being  central  or  anterior. 
The  genera  are  Brachyops,  Micropholis,  Rhino- 
tiaurus,  and  Bothriceps.  [BRACHYOPS.] 

brach'-jf-Sps,  s.  [From  Gr.  brachys= short,  and 
ops  or  dps=the  eye,  face,  countenance.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Labyrinthodonts  the 
typical  one  of  tho  familyt  Brachyopina.  The  only 
known  species,  Brachyops' laticeps  (Owen),  is  from 
rocks  of  probably  Triassic  ago  at  Mangali,  in 
Central  India. 

*brach-?-p6d-i  -na,'  s.  [From  Gr.  brachys= 
short ;  and  pous,  podos=a  foot.]  Short-footed. 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to  a  sub- 
family of  his  Merulidaa  (Thrushes).  It  was  called 
from  the  typical  genus  Brachypus,  but  Brachypus 
having  been  previously  assigned  to  a  genus  of 
lizards,  the  ornithological  terms  Brachypodinee  and 
Brachypus  are  now  disused.  Brachypus  has  also 
been  used  for  a  molluscous  and  for  a  coleopterous 
genus. 

brach-f-po  -dl-um,  «.  [From  Gr.  brachys= 
short,  andpou*,  genit.  podos  =  a  foot,  in  allusion  to 
the  short  stalks  of  the  spikelets.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Graminaceae  (Grasses) ,  of  which 
the  English  book-name  is  False  Brome  Grass.  The 
species  are  numerous,  nearly  every  temperate 
climate  having  a  representative.  The  two  best 
known  species  are  Brachypodium  st/lvaticum,  and 
B.  pinnatum.  The  family  type  can  be  found  in  the 
domestic  oat  of  this  country. 

brach-f  p'-6d-ous,  a.  [From  Gr.  6racAy«=short, 
and  pous,  genit.  podos~a  foot.] 

Bot.:  Having  a  short  "  foot    or  stalk. 

brach-f  p'-ter-se,   «.    [From  Gr.  brnchypteroe= 


______________  ___  ______ 

ranked  under  Colymbidw,  Alcadae,  and  their  allies. 

bracn-^p'-ter-ois,  a.  [From  Gr.  brarhypteros 
=  short-winged.]  [BEACHYPTEEA.]  Short-winged. 
(Brande.) 

brach-jrp  -ter-f  x,  s.  [From  Gr.  6rocA»«=short  ; 
andpferj/x=a  wing;  frompteron-a  wing.] 

Ornith.:  Horstield's  name  for  a  genus  of  Ant- 
thrushes  (Formicarinos),  in  which  the  wings  are  so 
short  as  to  render  flight  short  and  feeble.  Brach- 
ynteryx  montana,  the  typical  species,  is  found  in 
Java.  It  is  tho  Mountaineer  Warbler  of  Latham. 

brach  -jf-pfis,  s.    [BBACHYPODIN.S:.] 

Ornith.  :  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  family  Brach- 
ypodinse  (q.  v.). 

bracn-y'-se  -ma,  s.  [From  Greek  brachys=shoTt  ; 
and  «ema=a  sign,  a  banner.  So  called  because  the 
vexillum  or  standard  is  very  short.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants.  Brach- 
ysema  latifolium  is  a  handsome  climber  from 
Australia. 

brach-f-stel  -ma,  s.  [From  Gr.  brachys=  short, 
and  stelma=a  girdle,  a  belt.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Asclepiadacea?  (Asclepiads). 
The  edible  roots  of  various  species  are  used  in 
South  Africa  as  a  preserve. 

brach-Js'-t6-chr6ne,  «.  [In  Fr.  brachystochrone  ; 
Gr.  6racAisfos=shortest,  ana  chronos=time.J 

Geom.  :  The  curve  of  quickest  descent,  t.  e.,  the 
curve  starting  from  a  given  point  in  which  a  body, 
descending  by  the  force  of  gravity,  will  reach 
another  point  in  the  curve  in  a  shorter  time  than  it 
could  have  done  had  it  traversed  any  other  path. 
The  curve  in  question  is  the  cycloid  (q.  v.)  . 

bracli-^s  -t6-ma,  s.  [From  Gr.  brachystomos= 
having  a  narrow  mouth  ;  brachys=shoTt,  and  stoma 
=the  mouth.] 

Entomology  : 

1.  A  tribe  of  dipterous  insects  belonging  to  the 
sub-order   Brachycera    (q.    v.).     It   is    so   named 
because  the  proboscis  is  short.    The  tribe  contains 
the  families  Dolichopidae,   Syrphidae,   Therovideo, 
and  Leptidae  (q.  v.). 

2.  Brachystnma  ofMeigen:  A  dipterous  genus  of 
the  division  Tanystoma. 

brach-y1!  -el-6§,  «.  [Gr.  brachyteles  =  ending 
shortly  ;  6racAj/s=short,  and  /e(os=end,  extremity, 
referring  to  the  small  development  of  the  thumb.] 

Zool.:  Spix'sname  for  a  genus  of  American  monk- 
eys, which  he  separates  from  Ateles. 


brach-^-ty  -pous,  a.    [From  Gr.  brachys=shoTt, 
nd  typos=  a  blow,  the  impression  of  ablow, 


typto—to  strike.] 
Min.  : 


,  atype; 


Of  a  short  form. 

braph-^-Ur  -a,  s.  [From  Gr.  6racAys=short,  and 
oura=the  tail.] 

Zool.:  A  sub-order  of  Decapodous  Crustaceans, 
containing  tliose  families  in  which  the  abdomen  is 
converted  into  a  short-jointed  tail  folding  closely 
under  the  breast.  The  common  edible  crab  (Can- 
cer pagurus)  is  a  familiar  example  of  this  structure. 


boll,     bo~y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     9hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     JCenophon,     exist,    pn --- £ 
-cian,      -tlan  -    shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tiou,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  -  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


brachyurous 


The  sub-order  contains  four  families:  (1)  Oxysto- 
inata.  (2)  Oxyrhynchaor  Maiadte,  (3)  Cyclometopa 
or  Canceridse,  and  (4)  Catometopa  or  Ocypodidee. 
brach-jf-Ur  -oiis,  a.    [BEACH-KTJBA.] 

1.  Gen:  Shortrtailed.    (PenCycl.} 

2.  Spec. :  Pertaining  to  the  Brachyura  or  short- 
tailed  Crustacea.    [BEACHYTJBA.] 

bra'-9lfig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [BEACE,  v."] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective :  Imparting  tone  or  strength. 

"  I  found  it  clear  and  strong — an  intellectual  tonic,  as 
bracing  and  pleasant  to  my  mind  as  the  keen  air  of  the 
mountains  was  to  my  body." — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science, 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  The  act  of  bracing;  the  state  of 
being  braced. 

2.  Engin. :  Any  system  of  braces ;  as,  the  "  bracing 
of  a  truss." 

bracing-chain,  s. 

Vehicles :  The  chain  which  ties  together  the  sides 
of  a  wagon,  to  prevent  the  load  from  breaking  them 
apart.  (Used  especially  in  wood  and  freight  wag- 
ons.) 

"brack,  s.  [Icel.  &  Sw.  brak;  Dan.  brcek=a 
brake;  a  break,  a  chink,  a  fissure;  Dut.  ftraafc=a 
breaking,  a  burglary,  a  break.  Cf.  A.  S.  brecan—io 
break,  to  bruise  (Somner).]  A  breach,  a  break,  a 
flaw,  a  broken  part. 

"The  place  was  but  weak,  and  the  bracks  fair;  but  the 
defendants,  by  resolution,  supplied  all  the  defects."— 
Hayward. 

"  Let  them  compare  my  work  with  what  is  taught  in 
the  schools,  and  if  they  find  in  theirs  many  bracks  and 
short  ends,  which  cannot  be  spun  into  an  even  piece ; 
.  .  ."—Digby. 

brack'-en,  tbrach'-en  (ch  guttural). *bralk'-In, 
*br6ck -?n,  *breck'-g,n  (Scotch),  *brak-en, 
*br  ak-an, 
*brak-ane  (O. 
Eng.),  8.  &  a. 
[From  A.  S. 
bracu,  genit. 
sing,  and  nom. 
pi.  brace  an 
(SJceat).  In 
Sw.  brdken= 
fern;  Icel. 
brakne  =  tern ; 
Dan.  bregne  — 
fern,  brake.] 

[BEAKE(2),«.] 

A.  As  sub- 
stantive : 

1.  Gen,:  A 
fern  of  any 
kind.  (O.Eng.) 

"As  best,  byte  on  the  bent  of  braken  &  erbes." 
Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris);  Cleanness,  1675. 

2.  Spec..'  The  name  uniformly  given  in  Scotland 
to  the  common  fern  elsewhere  known  as  Brake, 
fteris  Aqui  Una.    [BRAKE  (2).] 

"  Among  the  brackens  on  the  brae." 

Burns:  Halloween. 
"  But  when  the  bracken  rusted  on  their  crags." 

Tennyson:  Edwin  Morris. 
"The  heath  this  night  must  be  my  bed, 
The  bracken  curtain  for  my  head." 

Sco«.-  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  23. 

B.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  the  "  bracken  "  or  brake 
fern. 

"  The  bracken  bush  sends  forth  the  dart." 

Scott;  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  9. 

brack'-et,  s.  &  a.  [From  O.  Fr.  braquet,  dimin. 
of  brache ;  Lat.  brachium=arm  (Mahn).  From  Fr. 
braque=&  mortise  for  holding  things  together  (Cot- 
grave  d;  Wedgwood,  with  whom  Skeat  hesitatingly 
agrees).] 

A.  As  substantive : 
1.  Carpentry,  <£<•.: 

(1)  A     cramp-iron     holding     things    together. 
(Wedgwood.) 

"  This  effect  was  aided  by  the  horizontal  arrangement 
upon  brackets  of  many  rare  manuscripts." — De  Quincey: 
Works  (ed.  1863),  vol.  ii.,  p.  239. 

(2)  A  lateral  projection  from    a  wall,   post,    or 
standard,  to  strengthen  or  support  another  object. 
Of  the  parts  of  a  bracket— a  is 

the  sole,  b  the  wall-plate,  c  the 
rib,  d,  a  snug  or  flange.  This 
description  of  support  is  also 
adapted  for  shelves,  coves,  sof- 
fits and  seats. 


Bracken  (Pteris  Aquilina). 


Bracket. 


"Let  your  shelves  be  laid  upon 
brackets,  being  about  two  feet  wide, 
and  edged  with  a  small  lath." — Mortimer. 

2.  Gas  or  lamp  fitting : 

(1)  A  projecting  device  for  supporting  a  lamp. 

(2)  A  gas-fixture  projecting  from  the  face  of  a 
wall. 
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3.  Architecture: 

(1J  An  ornament  in  the  shape  of  a  console  stand- 
ing isolated  upon  the  face  of  a  wall. 

(2)  A  support  placed  beneath  the  eaves,  or  the 
projection  at  the  gable  of  a  building.  Its  full 
name  is  a  roof-bracket.  [BRACKETED.] 

4.  Shipbuilding:  A  timber  knee  in  a  ship's  frame 
supporting  the  gratings. 

5.  Machinery: 

(1)  Gen.;    Various   kinds   of  brackets   are   used 
in  machinery,  such  as  shafting-brackets*  pendent 
brackets  or  hangers,  wall-brackets^  wall-boxes,  and 
pedestal  brackets. 

(2)  Spec.  In  steam-engines : 

(a)  The  pieces  by  which  the  boiler  of  a  locomotive 
is  maintained  in  position. 

(6)  The  places  which  hold  and  guide  the  slide- 
bars. 

6.  Ordnance : 

(1)  The  cheek  of  a  mortar-bed. 

(2)  The  carriage  of  a  ship's  or  casemate  gun. 

7.  Printing  (pi.):    The  signs   or   marks   which 
follow  [    ].    They  are  used  to  inclose  a  word  or 
sentence  of  explanation,  reference,  etc. 

*'  At  the  head  of  each  article,  I  have  referred,  by  figures 
included  in  brackets,  to  the  pnge  of  Dr.  Lardner's  volume, 
where  the  section,  from  which  the  abridgement  is  made, 
begins." — Paley;  Evidences,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

B.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  a 
bracket  in  any  of  the  foregoing  senses. 

bracket-crab,  s.  A  hoisting  apparatus  designed 
for  attachment  to  a  post,  wall,  &c. 

bracket-light,  s,  A  gas-light  projecting  from  a 
side  wall. 

bracket-shelf,  s.  A  form  of  console  for  support- 
ing a  pier-glass  or  other  object. 

bra'ck-et,  v.  t.    [From  bracket,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  To  place  within  brackets,  to  connect  by  brackets. 
[BRACKET,  s.,  7.]    (Barker.) 

2.  To  couple  names  with  a  bracket  in  a  list  of 
successful  candidates,  to  denote  equal  merit. 

bra'ck-et-ed,  pa.  par  &  a.    [BRACKET,  v .] 

1.  Ord.Lanq:    (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Arch.:  I^he  bracketed  style  is  one  of  which 
brackets  are  a  prominent  feature. 

bra'ck-et-Ing,  pr.  par.&s.    [BRACKET,  v.] 

A.  As  present  participle;  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  substantive ;  A  skeleton  support  for  mold- 
ings. 

brack -Ish,  a.  [From  Ger.  brack;  Dut.  brak  — 
brackish.] 

Of  water:  Partly  fresh,  partly  salt,  as  fresh  water 
becomes  when  it  flows  over  saline  soil  or  the  sea 
obtains  occasional  access  to  it. 
"As  springs  in  deserts  found  seem  sweet,  all  brackish 

though  they  be, 

So  midst  the  wither*  a  waste  of  life,  those  tears  would 
flow  to  me."  Byron:  Stanzas  for  Music. 

brack  -Ish-ness,  s.  [From  Eng.  brackish;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  brackish,  the  quality  of  being 
partly  fresh  and  partly  salt. 

"  All  the  artificial  strainings  hitherto  leave  a  brackish* 
ness  in  salt  waier  that  makes  it  unfit  for  animal  uses." — 
Cheyne. 

bracks,  s.    [BRAXT.]    A  disease  of  sheep. 
*brack-^,  a.    [From  Ger.  brack.']     [BRACKISH.] 
Brackish. 

"  The  bracky  fountains."— Dray  ton:  Polyolb.,  song  zi. 

bra'-c&n,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Cf.  Fr.  braconner 
=to  poach.] 

Entom. ;  A  genus  of  Ichneumons,  with  a  hiatus 
between  the  mandibles  and  the  clypeus,  and  a 
lengthened  ovipositor.  [BRACONID.E.] 

bra-COn'-I-dse,  s.pl.    [From  bracon  (q.v.).] 

Entom.:  A  family  belonging  to  the  Ichneumon 
tribe  of  Hymenoptora.  Typical  genus,  Bracon  (q.v.). 

bra'ct  (Eny.),  brac-te-a  (Lat.},  s.  [In  Ger. 
bracktei;Yf.bractee.  From  Lat.  bractea  ~  a  thin 
plate  of  metal  or  gold-leaf.] 

1.  Bot.;   A  leaf  growing  upon  the   flower-stalk. 
Those  which  occupy  this  situation  have,  as  a  rule, 
a  different  size,  form,  and 

appearance  from  the  ordi- 
nary leaves.  There  are 
cases,  however,  in  which  it 
is  difficult  to  decide  to 
which  of  those  a  particular 
foliaceous  expansion  is  to 
be  referred,  and  at  times  a 
yet  greater  uncertainty  pre- 
vails as  to  whether  one  of 
those  situated  close  to  the 
flower  is  a  bract  or  a  sepal. 
The  involucre  in  composite 
plants,  the  great  spathe  in 
Aracero,  the  paleee  o  f 
grasses,  the  scales  of  cat- 
kins, &c.,  are  all  bracts. 

2.  Zool. :  A  part  of  a  hydrozoon,  somewhat 
bling  the  bract  of  a  plant.    [HYDPvOPHYLLiA.j 


Bracts. 


bradypodidse 

brae  -te-3l,  a.  [Lai.  bractealis  =  of  metallic, 
plates;  from  bractea  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  bract.     (Brands.) 

2.  Furnished  with  bracts.    (Brands.) 
brac'-te-g.te,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  bracteatus=covcrc<t 

with  gold  plate ;  from  bractea  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective.    In  Bot. :  Furnished  with  bracts. 
(Brands.) 

B.  As  substantive :  A  silver  coin  formerly  current 
in  Scotland. 

brae  -ted,  a.    [Eng.  bract;  -ed.'] 

Bot. :  Furnished  with  bracts  or  with  a  bract. 

brac'-te-b-lai,  s.  pi.  [Plural  of  Lat.  bracteola 
=  a  thin  leaf  of  gold ;  dimin.  of  bractea  (q.  v.).] 

Sot. :  Small  bracts. 

brac'-te-6l-ate,  a.  [From  Lat.  bracteol(a) ;  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ate.]  [BRACTEOLE.] 

BoL:  Furnished  with  small  bracts  pr  bractlets. 
Applied  especially  to  involucres,  which  have  an 
outer  row  of  such  foliaceous  appendages.  (Lind- 
ley.)^ 

brac'-te-ole,  s.  [From  Lat.  bracteola;  dimin.  of 
bractea  (q.  v.).J 

Bot. :  A  small  bract,  a  bractlet. 

bract '-less,  a.    [Eng.  bract;  and  suff.  -Zess.] 

Bot. :  Devoid  of  bracts. 

bract'-let.  s.  [From  Eng.  bract;  and  dimin. 
suff.  -let.)  A  small  bract.  Used  specially  of  the 
exterior  bracts  of  an  involucre.  When  these  exist 
it  is  then  said  to  be  bracteolate  at  the  base.  (Lino- 
ley.) 

*bra-cf  n,  v.  t.    [BRACE,  «.] 
"  Bracyn,  or  sette  streyte.     Tendo." — Prompt.  Part: 

brad,  a.  &  in  compos,  (compar.  *brcedderf 
*bradar).  [A.  S.  brdd=broad,  large,  vast  (Bos- 
worth);  as,  Bradford^the  broad  ford;  Bradgate= 
the  broad  gate.]  Broad.  [BEOAD.]  (0,  Eng.  cfr 
Scotch.) 

A.  As  a  separate  word : 

"  Quhen  thai  war  passit  the  watir  brad." 

Barbour:  The  Bruce  (ed.  Skeat),  iii.  467. 
"  And  wele  bradar  thar-efter  soyn." 

Ibid.,  iv.  128. 

B.  In  compos. :  (See  etymology.) 

brad,  »brod,  *brode,  s.  &  a.  [Icel.  broddr=any 
pointed  piece  of  iron  or  steel;  Sw.  brodd=a  frost 
nail,  a  blade;  Dan.  brodde=a  spur,  an  ice  spur,  a 
frost  nail.  Cf.  also  A.  S.  brord—  (I)  a  prick  or  point, 
the  first  blade  or  spire  of  grass  or  corn,  an  herb 
(Somner),  (2)  a  sword ;  Dan.  braad=a  prick,  a 
prickle,  a  thorn,  a  sting:  brod=&  prick,  a  thorn,  a 
sting.]  [BEOD,  v.  &  s. ;  BEISTLE.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  thin,  square-bodied  nail  which,  instead  of  a 
head,  has  a  lip  or  projection  on  one  side   only. 
Brads  are  used  to  floor  rooms  with.   They  are  about 
the  size  of  a  tenpenny  nail.    (Johnson,  Ac.) 

"  Erode,  hedlese  nayle    .    .    ." — Prompt.  Part). 

2.  A  small  round,  pointed  nail,  varying  in  length 
from  a  half-inch  to  154  inches,  and  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  light  packing  boxes,  and  also  in  shoe- 
making  for  nailing  on  soles  and  heels. 

B.  As  adjective:  Designed  to  act  upon  the  nail 
described  under  A,  or  in  any  way  pertaining  or 
relating  to  it. 

brad-awl,  s. 

Joinery:  A  small  boring-tool  with  a  chisel-edge. 
Used  for  opening  holes  for  the  insertion  of  nails. 

brad-setter,  s. 

Joinery :  A  tool  which  grasps  a  brad  by  the  head, 
and  by  which  it  is  driven  into  its  appointed  place. 

•brade  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [From  A.  S.  bregdan,  bredan. 
=to  weave,  .  .  .  to  gripe,  lay  hold  of ,  draw,  take 
out.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  draw.    (Used  specially  of  pulling: 
out  a  knife  or  sword.)    [BBAID,  t'.] 

"  Wyndyr  his  hand  the  kuyff  he  bradtt  out." 

Benry  the  Minstrel:  Wallace,  bk.  i.,  2,  25. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  extend. 

"  He  were  a  bleaunt  of  blwe,  that  bradde  to  the  erthe." 
Sir  (law.  and  the  Or.  Kniylit  (ed.  Morris),  1,928. 

*brade  (2),  *brad,  v.  t.  [From  A.  S.  brcedan=t» 
roast;  Dut.  braden ;  O.  H.  Ger.  brdtan;  (M.  H.) 
Ger.  braten=to  roast.]  To  roast. 

"  The  king  to  souper  is  set,  served  in  halle, 

*  *  *  *  * 

Briddes  branden,  and  brad,  in  bankers  bright." 
Sir  Gatran  and  Sir  Gol.,  ii.  1. 

*brade,  a.     [BRAID,  a.;   BROAD.]     (Ear.  Eng. 
Allit.  Poems,  od.  Morris  ;  Pearl,  138.) 
*bra'-dit,  pa.  par.    [BHADE.] 
bra-doon,  s.    Same  as  BEIDOOK  (q.  v.). 
brad-^-pod'-I-dse.s. pi.  [From  bradypits  (q.v.).] 
ZoSl.:   A  family  of  mammals  belonging  to  the 
order  Edentata.  It  contains  the  Sloth  and  its  allies. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     Amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    ciire,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw- 


bradypods 


brad  -?-pods  (&i<70,  brad-?-p6d-«,(J/orf.  z,a<.), 
t.  pi.  [From  Gr.  bratlypous=s\ovf  ot  foot  ;  bradys= 
slow,  and  pous,  porfos—  u  foot.J 

ZoOl..  Slow  -tooted  animals.  Blumenbach'sname 
for  an  order  of  mammalia,  containing  the  genera 
Bradypus,  Myrmecophapa,  Manis,  and  Dasypus. 
Cuvior  substituted  the  term  Edentata,  from  the 
absence  in  these  animals  of  incisor  teeth. 

brad'-^-piis,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  bradypus;  from 
Class.  Gr.  bradi/pous=slovf  of  foot.]  [BRADYPODS.] 

1'.  ZoGL  :  A  mammalian  genus,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Bradypodidee  (q.  v.).  It  contains  the  Ai, 
or  Common  Sloth  (Bradypus  tridactylus)  ,  and  other 
species. 

2.  Palceont.  :  Various  genera  and  species  of  the 
family  are  found  in  South  America.  They  are 
gigantic  as  compared  with  the  modern  sloths.  The 
most  notable  are  Megatherium,  Mylodon,  Scelido- 
therium,  and  in  the  Post-Pliocene  of  North  America 
Megalpnyx.  (See  these  words.) 

brae,  *bray,  'bra,  s.  &  a.  [Etymology  doubtful. 
Probably  from  Gael.  braigh=^top,  summit.  Cf. 
braigheath=&  mountaineer  ;  brigh  =  a  heap,  a  pile  ; 
bruthach=an  acclivity,  an  ascent,  a  steep,  a  hillside, 
a  precipice;  Wei.  6re=a  peak,  a  mountain,  a  hill. 
But  cf.  likewise  Dan.  fcroar?  =sloping,  declining, 
steep  ;  6ra<=stoep  ;  as  also  Eng.  brow  (q.  v.)  ;  A.  S. 
brcew,  breag.]  (Scotch.) 

A.  As  substantive  : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  An  acclivity,  a  slope,  an  incline,  a  steep  bank; 
whether  constituting— 

(1)  The  side  of  a  bill. 

"  Entryt  in  ane  narrow  place 
Betuix  a  louchside  and  a  bra." 
Barbour:  The  Bruce  (ed.  Skeat),  iii.  109 

(2)  The  bank  of  a  river. 

44  Endlang  the  vatter  than  yeid  he 
On  ather  syde  gret  quantite: 
He  saw  the  brayis  hye  standnnd 
The  vatter  holl  throu  slike  rynand." 

The  Bruce  (ed.  Skeat),  vi.  75^. 

2.  A  hill. 

"...    twa  men  I  saw  ayont  yon  brae." 

Ross:  Helenore,  p.  60.     (Jamieson.) 

3.  The  upland,  hilly,  or  highland  parts  of  a  coun- 
try.    Used  — 

(1)  As  a  separate  word  (chiefly  in  the  plural)  : 

"  Thin  Reb  said  ho  tried  him  with  Erse,  for  he  cam  in 
his  youth  frae  the  braes  ot  Glenlivat—  but  it  wadna  do."— 
Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  ix. 

(2)  In  compos.  :  As  Braemer. 

II.  Figuratively  :  Used  of  the  hill  of  fame. 
"Should  I  but  dare  a  hope  to  speel, 
Wi'  Allan  or  wi'  Gilbertfield, 
The  braes  of  fame." 

Burns,-  To  William  Simpson. 

B.  -4s  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  "  brae  "  in  any  of 
the  foregoing  senses. 

brae-face,  s.  The  front  or  slope  of  a  hill.  (Scotch.} 
"  If  a  kill  be  built  to  a  brae-face,  or  the  side  of  a  rock,  it 
can  have  but  three  vents."—  Maxioelt:  Sel.  Trans.,  p.  194. 

brae-head,  s.    The  summit  of  a  hill.    (Scotch.) 
"All  the  boys  of  Garnock  assembled  at  the  brae-head, 

which  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  Kilmarnock 

road."  —  Ayrs.  Legatees,  p.  282. 

brae-laird,  braes-laird,  a.  A  proprietor  of 
land  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Grampians  in 
Scotland.  (Scotch.) 

"In  Mitchell's  Opera,  called  "The  Highland  Fair.'  a 
Braes  Laird  iw  introduced  as  the  natural  and  hereditary 
enemy  of  a  Highland  chieftain."  —  Xote  from  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  Jamieson. 

brae-side,  *brae  syd.  s.  The  declivity  of  a  hill. 
(Scotch,) 

"Ane  company  of  fresch  men  cam  to  renew  the  battell, 
taking  thair  advantage  ^of  the  brae  syd."  —  Pittscottie: 
Cron.,  p.  105. 

brae'-man,  brav'-man,  s.    [Scotch  brae;  and 
Eng.  num.]    One.  who  inhabits  the  southern  side  of 
the  Grampian  Hills.    (Scotch.) 
"Humanity  strongly  invites  you  to  know 
The  worm-wasted  braeman's  fate,  laid  in  yon  grave." 
Train  ;  Mountain  Muset  p.  70.     (Jamieson.) 

*bra-en-gel,  s.    [BBAXGILL.]    (Scotch.) 

brag,  *brag-gen,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Wei.  bragio=to 
brag;  6rac  =  boastful;  Ir.  bragaim**!  boast;  Gael. 
brti!i<nreachd=empty  pride,  boasting.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  boast,  make  ostentatious  pretences,  swag- 
ger. 

"Hebosteth  and  braggeth  with  many  bolde  othes."—  P. 
Hotrman,  8,  W6. 

"  Thou  coward  !  art  thou  bragging  to  the  stars  ?" 

Shakesp.:  Midsum.  N.  Dream,  iii.  2. 

(«)  With  of  before  the  object. 

"  Verona  brags  of  him 
To  be  a  virtuous  and  well-govem'd  youth." 

Shnhesp.:  Rom.  and  Jul.,  i.  5, 
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(6)  OK  was  frequently,  though  improperly,  used 
for  of. 

"Yet  lo  !  in  me  what  authors  have  to  brag  on, 
Reduc*d  at  last  to  hiss  in  my  own  dragon." 

Pope:  Dunciad,  iii.  285. 

*2.  To  sound,  make  a  loud  noise. 

"  Whanne  the  voyce  of  the  trompe  ...  in  youreeris 
braggith  al  the  puple  shal  cry  with  moost  out^crye."— 
Wickliffe:  Joshua,  vi.  6. 

"  t  .  .  the  child  brags  in  her  belly  already;  'tis  yours." 
—Shakesp.-  Love's  Labor  Lost,  v.  2. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  blow  loudly. 

"The  Bretones  boldely  braggene  theire  tromppez." — 
Alorte  Arthurs,  1,484. 

*2.  To  praise  anything  excessively  or  ostenta- 
tiously. 

"  You  shall  have  a  lame  jade,  bridle  and  brag  it  up  and 
down  Smithfield."— Xashe:  Plain  Percival. 

3.  To  reproach,  upbraid. 

"Kyle-Stewart  I  could  hae  bragged  wide, 
For  sic  a  pair." 

Burns:  The  Auld  Farmer's  Salutation. 

brag,  *bragg,  *bragge,  s.,  a.  &  adv.    [BRAG,  u.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  boast,  an  ostentatious  pretense. 
"  A  kind  of  conquest 

Ceesar  made  here  ;  but  made  not  nere  his  brag 
Of  'came,'  and  'saw,'  and  'overcame.'" 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  1. 

*2.  The  thing  or  matter  boasted  of. 
"  Beauty  is  nature's  brag." 

Milton:  Comus,  745. 

3.  A  game  at  cards. 

"  But  the  late  Reverend  Doctor  Robert  Douglas,  minis- 
ter of  Galashiels,  assured  the  author,  that  the  last  time 
he  saw  Andrew  Gemmells  he  was  engaged  in  a  game  at 
brag  with  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  distinction,  and  birth." 
—Scott:  Advt.  to  Antiquary,  p.  viii. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  In  a  bad  sense:  Boastful. 

"Hi  schulde  nought  beren  hem  so  bragg" 

Piers  Ploicnwn's  Crede,  706. 

2.  In  a  good  senae:  Brave. 

"...    boldest  and  brnggest  in  armes." 

William  of  Palerne  (ed.  Skeat),  8,048. 

C.  As  adverb: 

1.  Boastingly. 

"Hy  schulde  nought  beren  hem  so  bragg  ne  [belden] 
so  heyghe."  Piers.  Plow.  Crede,  706. 

2.  Proudly,  conceitedly. 

'*  Seest  howe  brag  yond  Bullocks  beares. 
So  smirke,  so  smoothe,  his  pricked  eares  ?" 

Spenser:  The  Khep.  CaL,  ii.      ' 

*brag  -ance,  s.  [From  Eng.  brag,  s.,  and  suff. 
-ance.j  Boasting,  arrogance. 

bra-gan'-tl-fc,  s.  [Named  after  the  Duke  of 
Braganza.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Aristolochiaceae  (Birthworts).  Braqantia 
tomentosa,  a  species  growing  in  Java,  is  very  bitter, 
and  is  used  in  that  island  as  an  emmenagqguo.  The 
roots  of  B,  IVallichU,  rubbed  up  with  lime-juice, 
are  used  in  the  West  of  India  as  an  appliance  in 
snake  bites.  The  common  Virginian  Snakeroot,  A, 
serpentaria,  is  the  most  prominent  American  repre- 
sentative of  the  species.  It  is  stimulant,  tonic, 
diaphoretic  and  diuretic  in  its  action.  It  had  once 
a  great  reputation  as  a  cure  for  snake  bites. 

*brag'-at,  s.    [BRAGGET,  *.] 
brag-ga-do  -gl-o,  *brag-ga-do -chI-6,  s.  [BRAG, 
v.    A  word  invented  by  Spenser  (Skeat). ] 

1.  As  a  proper  name  (of  the  forms  Braggadocio 
and  Braggadochio) :  The  name  given  by  Sponsor  to 
one  of  his  imaginary  knights,  "  Sir  Braggadochio," 
who  is  always  boasting  of  the  heroic  deeds  he  has 
done  and  intends  to  do,  but  is  all  the  while  a  coward 
at  heart. 

"Shoe,  that  base  Braggadochio  did  affray, 
And  made  him  fast  out  of  the  forest  ronne  ; 
Belphoebe  was  her  name,  as  faire  as  Phoebus  sunne." 
XprHtvr:  F.  Q.,  III.,  v.  27. 

2.  As  a  common  noun  (of  the  forms  braggadocio 
and  braggadochio) :  A  cowardly  boaster. 

"  Elevated  to  office,  whether  the  office  be  a  clerkship  in 
the  Customs  or  a  Captaincy-General,  he  becomes  forth- 
with a  braggadocio,  self-asserting,  and  insolent,  often 
grasping  and  extortionate."— I^-mlon  Times,  June  2,  1879. 

*brag  -gard,  s.    [BRAGGART.] 

^rag'-gard-I^mj  s.  [Eng.  brarw>fni;  ->xin.\ 
Boast fuluet-s,  bragging. 

"Why,  Valentine,  what  bra  ggardism  is  this  ?"—  Shakes, 
peare:  Two  Gent.,  ii.  4. 

fbrag  -gart,  *brag'-gard,  «.  [From  Eng.  brag; 
and  sufiix  -art,  -an/.J 


bragly 


A.  As  subst.:  A  braggcr,  boastful  fellow. 

"Who  knows  himself  a  braggart, 
Let  him  fear  '.his,  for  it  will  come  to  pass, 
That  every  braggart  shall  be  found  an  ass." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  iv.  3. 

"  .  .  .  a  shallow  braggart  conscious  sincerity." — Oar* 
lyle.-  Heroes,  Hero-worship,  Lect,  ii. 

B.  -4s  adj.:  Given  to  bragging;  boastful,  vain- 
glorious. 

"  The  King  with  scorn  beheld  their  flight. 
'  Are  these,'  he  said,  '  our  yeomen  wight  ? 
Each  braggart  churl  could  boast  before, 
Twelve  Scottish  lives  his  baldric  bore  !'  " 

Scott:  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  vi.  24. 

"brag'-gart-ly*.  adv.  [Eng.  braggart;  -ly.]  Like 
a  braggart,  boastful. 

"A  proud,  vainglorious  and  braggartly  spirit." — Chap- 
man.-  Homer,  bk.  iii. 

bragged,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BRAG,  r.] 

A.  As  pa.  par* :  in  souses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adj. :  Boasted,  vaunted. 

"  Auf.  Wert  thou  the  Hector 
That  was  the  whip  of  your  bragg'd  progeny, 
Thou  shouldst  not  'scape  me  here." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  8. 

brag'-gSr,  s.  [Eng.  bragg;  -er,~\  One  who  brags; 
a  vain,  ostentatious  pretender ;  a  oraggart. 
"  A  bretoner,  a  braggere,  Abosted  Piers." — Langland  :  P. 

Plowman,  4,104. 

"  Such  as  have  had  opportunity  to  eonnd  these  braggers 
thoroughly,  by  having  sometimes  endured  the  penance  of 
their  sottish  company,  have  found  them  in  converse 
empty  and  insipid."—  South. 

*brag -gSr-jr,  s.  [Eng.  bragger ;  -y.~\  Vain  show, 
pomp. 

"  All  the  nobles  of  the  Frenche  court  e  were  in  garmentea 
of  many  colors,  so  that  they  were  not  knowen  from  the 
braggery.1' — Hall:  Henry  VIII.,  an,  12. 

*brag  '-get,  *brag-gat,  *brag-at,  *bra-g6t, 
bra-gett,  *bra-ket,  s.  [Wei.  bragot=a  kind  of 
mead ;  Cornish  breqaud;  Ir.bracat;  \Vc\.brag;  Gael. 
&  Ir.  6raicft=malt,  fermented  grain.  Connected 
with  brew,  A.  S.bredwan  (Skeat).  1  A  kind  of  mead; 
a  liquor  made  of  honey  and  ale  fermented,  with 
spices,  &c. 

"Bragett,  drynke  (bragot  or  braket,  K.  H.  P.)  MelH~ 
brodium,  bragetum." — Prompt.  Parv. 

"  Hir  mouth  was  sweete  IIH  bragat  is  or  meth, 
Or  hoord  of  apples,  layd  in  hay  or  heth." 

Chaucer:  The  Miller's  Tale,  3261-62. 

brag'-glftg,  *brag-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «. 
[BRAG,  v.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  tfr  part.  adj. :  In  senses  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1,  Boasting,  arrogance. 

"  Howbeit  he  nothing  at  all  ceased  from  his  bragging, 
but  still  was  filled  with  pride,  breathing  out  fire  in  his 
rage  against  the  Jews,  and  commanding  to  haste  the 
journey." — 2  Maccabees,  ix.  7. 

2,  Loud  blowing,  noise. 

"  Thair  wes  blaving  of  bemys,  braging  and  beir." 
Gate,  and  Gol.,  ii.  13. 

brag'-glng-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  bragging;  -ly.]  In 
a  bragging  manner,  boastfully,  ostentatiously. 

"  None  bewail  more  braggingly  Gerraanicus*  death  in 
outward  showthan  such  as  in  their  hearts  are  most  glad." 
— Oreneway:  Tacitus  ;  Annales,  p.  68. 

brag  -glr,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Cf.  Gaol.  braigh= 
the  top.  the  summit,  or  braigh,v.  =  to  give  a  crack- 
ling sound;  Dan.  fcrage  =  to  crack,  to  crash,  brar/. 
fcragen=crack,  crash,  crackling  noise.]  The  old 
name  given  in  the  island  of  Lewis,  one  of  the  Brit- 
ish Western  Isles,  to  the  broad  leaves  of  the  Alga 
Marina  (now  supposed  to  be  Fucus  nodosus). 

"  They  continue  to  manure  the  ground  until  the  tenth 
of  June,  if  they  have  plenty  of  Rraggir,  i.  e.  the  broad 
leaves  growing  on  the  top  of  the  Alga  Marina." — Martin: 
West.  1st.,  p.  64. 

*brag'-Ing,  s.    [BRAGGING,  s.] 
bra-g 


bra-gi  te,  s.    [From  Bragi,  an  old  Scandinavian 
•ity  (7):  and  puff.  -He  (.l/m.)  (q.  v.J.l 
Hfin.:  Bragito  of  Forbes  and  Daml.      Probably 
altered  Firein.  It  occurs  imbedded  in  orthodaae  in 
Norway  and  Greenland,    Or  a  variety  of  Fcrguson- 
ite  (q.  v.). 

*brag'-less,    o.    [  Eng.   brag;    -less.]    Without 
boasting  or  ostentation. 

"  Dio.  The  bruit  is.  Hector's  slain,  and  by  Achilles. 
Ajax.  If  it  be  so,  yet  brag  less  let  it  be  ; 
Great  Hector  was  u  man  as  good  as  he." 

Shakesp.:  Troll,  and  Cress.,  v.  9. 

*brag'-lj?,  adv.    [Eng.  brag;  -ly.]    In  a  muimor 
worthy  of  being  boasted  of,  finely. 


"  Seest  not  thilk  hawthorn  studde, 
How  b>-(tyln  it  beginnes  to  budde, 
And  utter  his  tender  head  ?" 


l.,  iii. 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     Qhin.     benqh;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  =  f . 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


bragwort 

brag-w8rt,  brSg-w5rt.s.  [BEAOGET.]  Mead, 
a  beverage  made  from  the  dregs  of  honey. 

"  To  learn  that  the  Scottish  bregwort,  or  mead,  BO  plen- 
tiful at  a  harvest  supper,  is  the  self-same  drink  with 
which  the  votaries  of  Kimmon  cheered  themselves  may 
well  alarm  a  devout  miiid."  Ac. — Blackwood's  Mag,,  Jan., 
1821,  p.  406. 

Brali1  1119.,  *Bra'-ma,  tBrah  -man,  s.  [Ger., 
Ac.,  Brama,  Brahma;  in  Mahratta  and  the  modern 
languages  of  India,  Brdhtnd,  from  Sanscrit  Brdh- 
man,  not  Brahmd n=&  memberof  the  Hindoo  sacred 
caste;  but  (1)  Neut.=force,  power,  will,  wish,  the 
propulsive  force  of  creation;  (2)  Masc.:  (a)  Self; 
(6)  The  being  Brahma  (see  def.).  (Max  Mailer: 
Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  vol.  i.  (1867),  pp. 
70-1.).] 

Hindu  Mythol. :  The  first  person  of  the  Hindu 
triad,  the  others  being  Vishnu  and  Siva.  Speaking 
broadly,  the  first  is  the  Creator,  the  second  the 
Preserver,  and  the  third  the  Destroyer.  The  first  is 
scarcely  worshiped,  except  at  Pokher,  in  Ajmere, 
and  Bithoor  in  the  Doab,  the  residence  of  the 
infamous  Nana  Sahib.  He  is  represented  as  a  man 
of  a  red  color,  with  four  faces.  He  has  in  general 
four  hands,  in  one  of  which  he  holds  a  portion  of 
the  Vedas,  in  one  a  lustra  1  vessel,  in  one  a  rosary, 
and  in  one  a  sacrificial  spoon.  For  the  present  state 
of  his  worship  see  BRAHMANISM. 

"When  Brama's  children  perish'd  for  his  name." 
Campbell:  Pleasures  of  Hope,  pt.  i. 

Brail  -ma  (2),  s.  &  a.    [BRAHMAPOOTRA.] 
Brahma-fowl, «.   [BBAHMAPOOTRA-FOWL.] 
Brali-man,    Brah-mln,  *Bra'-mIn,    *Brach- 
man ,  s.  &  a.     [In  Sw.  &c.,  Bramin ;  Ger.  Bromine, 
Brachmane ;  Fr.  Bramin,  Bramine,  Bracmane ;  Sp. 
&  Port.    Bramin,     Bramine,     Brachmane;   Ital. 
Bramino.;  Lat.  pi.  Brachmanae,  Brachmanes;  Gr. 
Brachmanes ;  Mahratta  Brahman ;  Sanscrit  Brah- 
man, not  fir<fhman=Brahma  (q.  v.)=a  memberof 
the  sacred  caste,  from  Brdhman=orahma  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1,  Originally:  One  of  the  Aryan  conquerors  of 
India  who   discharged   priestly   functions,  whose 
ascendency,  however,  over  his  fellows  was  intellect- 
ual and  spiritual,  but  not  yet  political  or  supported 
by  the  caste  system. 

2.  Now:  One  of  the  four  leading  castes  of  India, 
the  others,  theoretically  at  least,  being  Kshatryas 
(Warriors),     Vaisyas     (Merchants),     and    Sudras 
(La  borers),  not  reckoning  outcasts  beyond  the  pale. 
[CASTE.]    [For  the  rise  of  the  Brahmans  see  BBAH- 
MANISM.J  The  Brahmans  in  many  places  at  present 
are  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  community.    They 
are  the  most  intellectual  of  all  castes,  having  great 
mental  subtlety.    They  are  admirably  adapted  for 
metaphysical  speculation   and   for  mathematical 
reasoning;  but   throughout  their  vast  literature 
they  have  almost  uniformly  told  monstrous  myths 
in  lieu   of  history.    Nor   do   they   care  mucli  for 
natural  science.    [BRAIIMANISM.] 

".  .  .  the  language  of  the  Brahmen*."  fS/c,  illustrat- 
ing one  form  of  the  pi.  of  Brahman,  now  generally  dis- 
used.— ED.]— mill  Bist.  Brit.  India,  I.  834. 

"The  worshipers  of  Agni  no  longer  form  a  distinct 
class,  a  few  Agmhotra  BraMnoiM,  who  preserve  the  family, 
may  be  met  with."—//.  //.  Wilson:  Religion  of  the  Hindus. 

B.  As  adjective :  In  anyway  pertaining  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  caste  described  under  A. 

IT  Brahmana  beads.  Brahman's  beads:  A  name 
given  in  India  to  the  corrugated  seeds  of  Elaeo- 
carpus,  used  by  the  Brahmans  and  others  as 
necklaces.  They  are  sometimes  worn  as  beads  by 
children  in  East  London,  having  been  brought 
from  India  by  seafaring  relatives  or  friends. 

Brahman  bull,  Brahminy  bull,  s.  The  Zebu, 
a  variety  of  the  Bos  taurus,  or  Common  Ox.  It  is 
distinguished  by  having  a  large  fatty  hump  on  its 
shoulders.  Divine  honors  are  paid  to  it  in  India, 
and  it  is  deemed  an  act  of  piety  to  turn  one  loose  in 
the  streets,  without  any  provision  for  its  main- 
tenance. It  therefore  helps  itself  from  green« 
grocers'  stalls  or  from  gardens.  It  is  not,  as  a  rule, 
dangerous  to^pedestrians,  but  at  times  has  warlike 
encounters  with  its  humped  compeers,  besides  sys- 
tematically persecuting  all  cattle  destitute  of  a 
hump.  It  is  unpopular  with  those  who  are  not  of 
the  Hindoo  faith,  but  they  dare  not  for  their  lives 
openly  injure  it. 

Bran -man-!,  «.  A .female  Brahman ;  the  wife  of 
a  Brahman.  Also  written  Brahminee. 

Brah'-man-ic,  Brah'-mln  Ic,  a.  [From  Brah- 
man, Brahmin,  and  suff.  .ic.  In  Fr.  Brahmanique.] 
Pertaining  to  Brahmans  or  to  Brahmanism. 

"  •  .  .  the  corruption  of  the  Brahminto  religion." — 
Moshelm:  Ch.  Hist.,  trans,  by  Murdoch,  ed.  1865,  p.  716. 
(Note.) 

"The  earlier  systems  of  trrahmanic  philosophy." — Max 
Xiiller:  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  vol.  i.  (1867),  p. 
225. 

Bran-man  -I-cal,  Bran-mln'-I-cal,  a.  [From 
Rrtihmanic,  Krahminic;  -a(.]  The  same  as  BBAH- 
MANIC  (q.  v.). 
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Bran  -man-Is,m,  Brah'-mln-Is.m,  s.  [From  Eng., 
&c.,  Brahmaii.  Brahmin,  and  suff.  -ism.  In  Ger. 
Bramanism;  Fr.  Brabmanisme.] 

Theol.,  Hist.,  efc  Phil.:  The  system  of  religious 
belief  and  practice  introduced  and  propagated  by 
the  Brahmans.  This  greatly  varied  with  the  lapse 
of  ages,  but  to  every  successive  form  of  it  the  name 
Brahmanism  may  bo  applied. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  India  seem  to  have 
been  mainly  Turanians.  [TURANIAN.]  When,  at  a 
very  remote  period  of  antiquity,  these  entered  the 
peninsula,  an  Aryan  nation  or  tribe  existed  in  Cen- 
tral Asia,  northwest  of  India,  speaking  a  language 
as  yet  unrecognized,  which  was  theparent  of  nearly 
all  the  present  European  tongues,  our  own  not 
excepted.  At  an  unknown  date  a  great  part  of  this 
Aryan  nation  migrated  to  the  northwest,  and  set- 
tled in  Europe,  the  remainder  taking  the  contrary 
direction,  and  entering  India  by  the  way  of  the  Pun- 
jaub.  [AEYAN.l  Admiring  the  glorious  Eastern 
sky,  they  applied  to  it,  and  to  the  elements  of 
nature,  glowing  adjectival  epithets;  these  gradu- 
ally became  abstract  substantives,  then  the  quali- 
ties expressed  were  personified,  and  gods  ruling 
over  the  several  elements  were  recognized.  Thus 
the  sky  was  first  called  Det'a,adj.  =  (lY  bright,  then 
(2)  brightness,  next  (3)  the  Bright  God;  or,  if  the 
adjectival  meaning  be  retained.  Divine.  This  is 
the  familiar  Lat.  Deus=God.  Similarly  Dyaus— 
the  sky,  is  Gr.  Zeus,  genit.  Dios,  from  Dis,  Latin 
Dies  piter  =  Jupiter.  Other  divinities  worshiped 
were,  Agni—fiTe  (Lat.tonis),  Surya=tliG  sun,  Ushas 
=the  dawn  [Gr.  eos],  Marut^storm  (Lat.  Mars), 
Prithivi=the  earth,  ,4p=the  waters,  Aadi=the 
rivers,  Varuna—the  sky  [Gr.  auranos],  Mitra=the 
sun,  and  7radra=the  day.  Those  gods  are  invoked 
in  the  1,017  hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda,  the  oldest  Aryan 
book  in  the  world.  Dr.  Haug,  of  the  Sanscrit  Col- 
lege at  Poonali,  thinks  the  oldest  of  these  may  have 
been  composed  and  uttered  from  240U  to  2000  B.  C., 
or  at  least  from  2000  to  1400  B.  C.  Max  Muller,  the 
translator  of  the  Rig-Veda,  more  moderately  dates 
most  of  them  between  1500  and  1200  B.  C.,  believ- 
ing the  collection  to  have  been  finished  about  1100 
B.  C.  [RIQ-VEDA,  VEDA.] 

Whilst  the  Aryans  were  in  the  Punjaub  a  religious 
schism  took  place  amongst  them,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  them  left  India  tor  Persia  with  feelings  so 
bitter  that  what  their  former  friends  left  behind 
called  gods  they  transformed  into  demons.  The 
venerable  Deva=God,  was  changed  into  daeya=an 
evil  spirit.  Iran  (Persia)  was  the  place  towhich  the 
seceders  went,  and  there  their  faith  developed  into 
Zoroostrianism  (q.  v.).  (See  also  Zend-avesta. )  . 

The  Rig-Veda  was  followed  by  throe  more,  the 
Yajur-veda,  the  Sama-veda,  and  the  Atharoa-veda, 
each  with  a  Sanhit  or  collection  written  in  poetry, 
and  Brahmanas  and  Sutras,  prose  compositions; 
but  these  are  not  so  valuable  as  the  Riy-Veda  for 
tracing  the  old  beliefs. 

From  about  1000  to  800  B.  C.  collections  were  being 
made  of  the  old  sacred  literature.  From  about  800 
to  600  B.  C.  the  Brahmanas  were  composed  (Dr. 
Haug  thinks  between  1400  and  1200  B.  C.).  Then 
the  Sutras  (exegetical  compositions),  which  follow, 
make  Brahmanas  as  well  as  Mantras  divine. 

The  exact  date  of  the  two  great  epic  poems — the 
Ramayana  and  the  Mohabharat— is  unknown;  but 
the  former  is  believed  to  be  the  older..  By  the  time 
that  it  appeared  the  constellation  of  Vedic  gods 
had  set,  and  one  of  deified  heroes  was  arising  or  had 
arisen.  Rama,  the  deified  King  of  Ayodhya  (Oude), 
the  hero  of  the  former  poem,  is  still  extensively 
worshiped,  along  with  Hunooman,  the  monkey  god- 
and  Krishna,  the  hero  of  the  Mahabharat. 

During  the  period  of  the  Brahmanas,  the  Brah- 
manic  priesthood  had  arisen  to  great  power ;  during 
that  ofthe  Sutras  they  were  in  quiet  enjoyment  of 
their  caste  dignity.  By  the  sixth  century  Buddha 
had  arisen  to  preach  the  equality  of  all  castes,  and 
his  system  was  dominant  in  India  from  about  250 
B.  C.  till  750  A.  D.,  that  is,  for  a  thousand  years. 

[BOODDHISM.] 

When  Brahmanism  reasserted  its  sway  the  Hindoo 
triad  of  gods— Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva— had 
arisen  (see  these  words).  Nay,  Brahma  had  become 
almost  obsolete,  and  the  respective  advocates  of 
Vishnu  and  Shiva  were  at  variance.  Between  tho 
twelfth  and  the  sixteenth  centuries  monastic  re- 
formers formed  sects,  some  Vishnuvite,  others 
Sivaite.  New  sacred  books,  called,  however.  Pur- 
anas  (meaning  old),  are  penned  to  advocate  the 
tenets  of  conflicting  sects,  and,  though  contradicting 
each  other,  were  accepted  as  divine.  The  Moham- 
medan invasion  somewhat  repressed  their  quarrels. 
[PuRANAS.l  At  present,  the  worship  of  Vishnu 
under  the  forms  of  Krishna  and  of  Kama,  and  of 
Siva  under  that  of  the  Lingam  with  thpyeueration 
of  Sukti,  the  power  and  energy  of  the  divine  nature 
in  action  ;to  which  must  bo  added  the  adoration  of 
Hunooman,Rania's  friend;  and  in  many  places  of 
aboriginal  Turanian  gods,  are  the  most  prevalent 
forms  of  popular  Hinduism.  Reformers  are  falling 
back  on  theVodas,  and  Christianity  obtains  con- 
verts from  it  in  every  part  of  the  land. 


braid 

Brah'-man-Ist,  s.  [From  Eng.,  &c.  Brahman; 
and  suff.  -ist.]  A  professor  of  the  Brahmanic  faith. 
[BRAHMANISM.] 

"  Berghard,  in  his  '  Physical  Atlas,'  gives  the  following 
division  of  the  human  race  according  to  religion  .  .  . 
Brahmanists  .  .  .  18'4  per  cent." — Max  Miiller:  Chips 
from  a  German  Workshop,  vol.  i.,  p.  215.  (Note.) 

Brah-ma-p6o'-tra,  Brah-ma-pti'-tra,  s.  &  a. 
[Sansc.  Brahma  (1)  (q.  v.) .,  and  pootra,  putra  =  a 
son.] 

A.  As  subst.  (Geog.) :   A  very  large  river,  rising 
in  southwest  Thibet  and  falling  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal. 

B.  As  adj.:   Pertaining  to  tho   river   described 
under  A. 

Brahmapootra  or  Brahma-fowl,  s.  A  variety  of 
poultry,  so  called  from  their  being  supposed  to  have 
been  imported  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Brah- 
mapootra river. 

Brah'-mln-ee,  g.  [Eng.,  &c.,  Brahmin;  -ee.]  A 
female  Brahman. 

Bran -mln-ess,  s.  [Eng.,«fec.,  Brahmin;  -ess.]  A 
female  Brahman,  a  Brahmiuee. 

Brah-mo-sa-maj,  s.  [Hind. =worshiping  assem- 
bly.] A  theistic  sect  founded  in  Hindostan  in  830 
as  a  protest  against  idolatry. 

braid  (1),  'bralde,  'brayde,  »brai -den,  *brei- 
den  (Eng.),  braid,  *brade,  *brayd  (Scotch),  r.  t. 
&  i.  [A.  S.  6redan=to  bend,  fold,  braid,  knit,  gripe, 
lay  hold  of,  draw,  drive,  or  take  out  or  away  (Bos- 
worth)  ;  bregdan  =  to  bind,  knit,  vibrate,  or  draw 
forth  (Bosworth) ;  O.  Icel.  bregdha,  brigdha=(l)  to 
braid  with,  (2)  to  broider:  (int.)=to  start  quickly; 
O.  Fris.  breida,  brida-  O.  L.  Ger.  bregdan ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  brettan.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*I.  Of  sudden  movement  (see  O.  Icel.  bregdha) :  To 
draw  out  quickly.  (Used  of  the  unsheathing  or 
brandishing  of  a  sword  or  similar  weapon.) 

"Then  this  byrne  braadet  owte  a  brand." — Anturs  of 
Arthur,  x. 

"  Wndyr  his  hand  the  knyff  he  bradit  owt." 

Wallace,  i.  223.     (M.  S.) 
^[  It  is  sometimes  used  reflexively. 
To  braid  one's  self:  To  depart  quickly.    [B.,  1. 1.] 
"  Hee  bredde  an  ai  on  his  barm  and  braides  him  than." 
Alitaunder  (ed.  Skeat),  1,004. 

•II.  Of  more  or  less  circular  movement :  To  turn 
about,  to  turn  round. 

"  Ane  Duergh  braydit  about,  besily  and  bane, 
Small  birdis  on  broche,  be  ane  brigh  fyre." 

Qatcan  and  Gol.,  i.  7.    (Jamieson. 

•III.  Of  movement  taking  the  form  of  assault:  To 
attack,  to  assault.  (Ruddman  c&  Jamieson.) 

IT  To  braid  doien:  To  throw  down,  to  beat  down. 
(Skeat.) 

"To  the  erth  he  brayd  him  downe." 

Yutaine  and  Qaw.,  3,248. 
IV.  Of  the  interwinding  of  things  together: 

1.  To  weave  or  entwine  together;    to  twine,  to 
twist,  to  plat. 

"  .    .    .    and  the  nicest  maiden's  locks 
Less  gracefully  were  braided." 

Wordsworth:  Excur.,  bk.  vi. 

2.  To  intertwine  or  interlace  around  anything. 

"This  hall,  in  which  a  child  I  played. 
Like  thine,  dear  Redmond,  lowly  laid, 
The  bramble  and  the  thorn  may  braid: 
Or,  passed  for  aye  from  me  and  mine, 
It  ne'er  may  shelter  liokeby's  line." 

Scoff.-  Rokeby,  v.  U. 
•B.  Intransitive  (of  rapid  movement)  : 

1.  To  move  quickly;  to  take  a  series  of  long  steps 
in  rapid  succession. 

"  And  as  he  bradis  f  urth  apoun  the  bent." 

Doug.-   Virgil,  381,  24. 
"Syne  down  the  brae  Sym  braid  lyk  thunder." 

Evergreen,  ii.  183,  st.  7. 

2.  To  rush. 

"As  bliue  with  his  burnes  he  braide  into  prese, 
And  demened  him  dou  till  with  dentes  ful  rude." 
U'iltiiim  of  Palerne  (ed.  Skeat),  3,848-49. 

3.  To  awake,  to  spring ;  to  start,  to  start  up. 
"Than  the  burde  in  her  bed  braide  of  hurslepe, 

And  whan  tehee  wukyug  was  shee  wondred  in  hert." 
Allsauuder  (ed.  Skeat),  724-5. 

4.  To  break  out ;  to  issue  with  violence. 
"And  all  enragit  thir  wordis  gan  f  urth  brade." 

H'MU.,  Virgil,  112,29. 

Furth    at    the    ilk    porte  the  wyudis  brade  in  ane 
route."  Ibid.,  15,  35. 

"  On  syde  he  bradis  for  to  eschew  the  dynt.1' 

Ibid.,  142,  3.    (Jamieson.) 

5.  To  cry  out. 

"  Right  in  his  wo  he  gan  to  braide." 

Chaucer:  Drcmf,  662. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wSrk,     wb.6,     son;     mute,     cub,     cUre.     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     03  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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brain 


^  (I)  To  braid  up  the  head :  To  toss  the  head  as  a 
high-mettled  horse  does,  to  carry  tho  head  high. 
"Iwald  na  Linger  beir  on  brydil,  bot  braid  up  my 

held; 

Thtiir  micht  no  mollat  mak   me  moy,  nor  hald  my 
mouth  in."  Dunbar:  Matt.  Poems,  p.  6. 

(2)  To  braid  up  the  burde:  To  put  up  the  leaves 
of  tho  table  (?).  A  phrase  used  by  James  J.  (Jam- 
JMon.) 

braid  (2),  v.  i.    [BREED,  v.  t.] 

braid  *braide,  *brayde,  s.  [From  A.  S.  bragd, 
breyd;  O.  Icol.  bragda,  bragth=a  sudden  motion, 
trick,  sleight, look,  or  expression.]  [BRAID,  v.  (q.  v.)  J 

*I.  Of  sudden  motion^  or  of  anything  sudden : 

1.  A  sudden  motion,  a  start,  a  rush,  a  charge,  a 
sally.  » 

"  Go  we  ther-for  with  strengthe  of  bond;  wewillen  make 
a  braide."         Sir  Ferumbras  (ed.  Herrtage),  3,122. 

2.  An  assault,  a  thrust,  aim  to  strike ;  an  attack, 
an  invasion. 

''.    .    .    If  the  Scott  is  kyng  mistake  in  any  braide, 
Of  treson  in  any  thing,  ageyn  Henry  forsaid." 

R.  Urttnne,  p.  138. 
"Syne  to  me  with  his  club  he  maid  ane  braid,1* 

Doug.:  Virgil,  451,  4L    (Jamieson.) 

3.  A  reproach,  a  taunt,  upbraiding. 

"  And  grieve  our  soules  with  quippes  and  bitter  braids." 
Rob.  E.  of  Uitntingd.,  bl.  ).,  1,60L 

4.  Sudden  fate. 

*'By-thenk  ye  wel  of  that  brayde,   that  touchede  duke 
Myloun."  Sir  Ferumb.  (ed.  Heritage),  2,0GB. 

5.  A  moment  of  time. 

IT  At  a  braid.  At  a  brayde ;  At  a  start,  at  once. 
"  And  vche  best  at  a  brayde  ther  hym  best  iykez." 
Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris);  Cleanness,  639. 

In  a  brayd :  In  a  moment. 

"  Baltazar  in  a  brayd  bede  vns  ther-of." 
Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris);  Cleanness,  1,507. 

6.  A  grimace* 

"And  grymly  gryn  on  hym  and  blere, 
And  hydus  braydes  mak  hym  to  fere." 

Richard  Rolle  de  Hampolle,  2,226-7. 

I.  The  cry  of  a  young  child  when  newly  born. 

II.  Of  something  woven : 
1.  Gen. :  Twist,  plaiting. 

"  Nor  braids  of  gold  the  varied  tresses  bind, 
That  fly  disorder'd  with  the  wanton  wind." 

Pope.-  Sappho  andPhaon,  85-6. 
"  Then  hasten  we,  maid, 
To  twine  our  braid." 

Moore-.  L.  R.,  Light  of  the  //dram. 
*2.  Spec.: 

(1)  Braided  gold. 

"In  the  fyrsta  belt  of  crammassy  hernessit  with  gold 
4  braid." — Inventories,  p.  8.  (Jamieson.) 

(2)  A  narrow  woolen  fabric  used  for  binding. 
*braid(l),  a.&s.    [From  A.  S.  bragd,  bregd= 

deceit,  fiction;  Icel.  bragdh— fraud,  deceit;  from 
A.  S.  bredan=to  weave,  .  .  .  to  draw  (as  into  a 
net).]  [BRAID,  s.]  < 

A.  As  adjective ;  Deceitful. 

"Since  Frenchmen  are  so  braid, 
Marry  thut  will,  I  live  and  die  a  maid." 

Shakesp..-  All's  Well,  iv.  2. 

B.  As  substantive :  Deceit,  anything  deceitful. 

"  Dian  rose  with  all  her  maids 
Blushing  thus  at  love  his  braids." 

Greene:  A'ever  too  Late,  1,616. 

*brald  (2),  *brade,  a.  [A.  S.  brdsd  =  broad.] 
("BROAD. ] 

1.  Broad. 

"  'Ay,  ye  might  have  said  in  braid  Scotland,  gude-wife,* 
added  the  fiddler." — Scott:  Red-gauntlet,  let.  x. 

2.  Plain,  intelligible. 

"And  yit  forsoith  I  set  my  besy  pane, 
(As  that  I  couth)  to  make  it  brade  and  plnin." 

Doug.:  Virgil,  Pref.  6,  4. 

braid-band,  a.    [BROAD-BAND.] 
braid-cast,  adv.    [BROADCAST.] 
*braid,  *brade,  adv.    [BROAD.]    Widely. 
"The  heuinly  portis  cristallyne 
Vpwarpis  brade,  the  warld  till  illumyne." 

Doug.:  Virgil,  399,  25. 

braid'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BRAID.] 

"Of  mantles  green,  and  braided  hair." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  4. 
"Golden  tresses  wreathed  in  one, 
As  the  braided  streamlets  run!" 

Longfellow:  Maidenhood. 

bra'id-er,  s.    [Eng.  braid;  -er.~\ 

1.  Gen.:  That  which  braids. 

2.  Spec.:  A  sewing-machine  attachment  provided 
witli  an  opening  to  guide  and  lay  a  braid  on  the  cloth 
under  the  action  of  tho  needle.    Tho  braid-guiding 
opening  may  bo  in  tho  presser  and  in  advance  of 
the  needle-hole,  or  in  the  cloth-plate,  or  in  a  sep- 
arate attachment  secured  to  the  cloth-plate. 


braid  -Ing,  pa.  par.,  a.&  s.    [BRAID,  i*.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfr  part,  adj. ;  In  senses  cor- 
responding to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Tho  act  of  making  braids. 

2.  Braids  taken  collectively, 

"A gentleman  enveloped  in  mustachios,  whiskers,  fur 
collars,  and  braiding,  .  .  ." — Thackeray.  (Goodrich  dv 
Por(er.) 

braiding-machine,  s. 

Mach.:  A  machine  in  which  a  fabric  is  made  by 
the  laying  up  of  three  or  more  threads  by  a  plaiting 
process.  Mechanism  guides  the  thread-holding  bob- 
bins in  a  serpentine  course,  to  interlace  the  threads. 

braid  -nes,  s.    [BROADNESS.] 

Braid-6-man'-cy,  s.  A  name  sometimes  applied 
to  the  manipulations  indulged  in  by  hypnotic  opera- 
tors when  exercising  theirinfluence  upon  a  subject. 
The  term  arose  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Braid,  of 
Manchester,  England,  was  one  of  the  most  expert 
early  authorities  on  hypnotism. 

bra-Ie,    bray -le,  a.    [Scotch  brae;  suffix  -ie= 

Eng-o?-]  -      • 

1.  Sloping. 

2.  Hilly. 

*braie,  *brai'-In  (1),  r.  f.    [BRAT.] 
*brai'-In  (2),  v.    [BRAT  (2),  v.] 

braik,  t'.    [Cf.  put.  brcecekluest=nausea,  qualm; 
braakdrank= vomit.]    To  vomit.     (Scotch.) 
"  Sche  blubbirt,  bokkit,  and  braikit  still." 

Lyndsay;  S.  P.  R.,  ii.  87. 

*braik  (1) ,  s.  [Probably  the  same  as  Eng.  brag,  s. 
(q.  v.)  Or  from  Icel.  6raA;a=to  make  a  noise.  J  A 
threat.  (Scotch.) 

"  All  thocht  with  braik,  and  boist,  or  wappinnis  he 
Me  doith  awate,  and  manace  for  to  de. 

Doug.:  Virgil,  374,  32. 

braik  (2),  s.    [BREAK.]    (Scotch.) 

braik  (3),  s.  [O.  Sw.  braaka,  from  ftraafca,  v.= 
to  break.]  (Jamieson.)  [BRAKE  (1),  s.] 

1.  A  kind  of  harrow.     (Scotch.) 

"  While  new-ca'd  kye  rowte  at  the  stake, 
An1  pownies  reek  in  pleugh  or  braik." 

Burns:  Epistle  to  J.  Lapraik. 

2.  An  instrument  used  in  dressing  hemp,&c. 
*braik-In,  s.    [BRACKEN.] 

*braik'-It,  a.  [From  Ir.  breac,  6refc=speckled, 
pied,  motley.]  Speckled.  (Scotch.) 

brail,  *brayle, «.  [From  O.  Fr.  braiel,  braiol, 
braioele,  braieul=a  band  placed  round  the 
breeches ;  O.  Fr.  braie,  6raye=breeches ;  Prov. 
braya;  Sp.  &  Port,  braya;  Ital.  braca;  from  Lat. 
braca  (sing.),6racce  (pl.]=breeches.l  [BREECHES.] 

1.  Falconry:  A  piece  or  leather  witnwnich  to  bind 
up  a  hawk's  wing. 

2.  Naut.  (pi,  brails) :  Ropes  used  to  gather  up  the 
foot  and  leeches  of  a  sail,  preparatory  to  furling. 

H  The  brails  of  a  gaff-sail  are  for  hauling  the 
after-leech  of  tho  sail  forward  and  upward,  previous 
to  furling:  toward  the  head  (peak-brails);  neck 
(throat-brails);  and  luff  (foot-brails).  The  lee- 
brails  are  hauled  upon  in  furling. 

brail'  v.  t.    [From  brail,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  Falconry :  To  fasten  up  the  wing  of  a  bird,  to 
confine  it  from  flight.    (Lit.  dbfig.) 

"  By  Hebe  fill'd  ;  who  states  the  prime 
Of  youth,  and  brails  the  wings  of  time." 

f  rania  to  the  O. 

2.  Naut. :  To  haul  up  into  the  brails,  to  truss  up 
with  the  brails.    (Followed.by  up.) 

"  Cheerily,  my  hearties  !  yo  heave  ho  ! 
Brail  up  the  mainsail,  and  let  her  go." 

Longfellow:  The  Golden  Legend,  v. 

brain,  *braine,  *brayn,  *brayne,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S. 
brcegen,  bragen,  bregen;  Dut.  brein;  O.  Dut. 
bregen;  O.  Fries,  brein.  Cf.  Gr.  bregma,  bregmos, 
brechmos,  brechma=tho  upper  part  of  the  head.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally:  The  soft  mass  contained  within  the 
cavity  of  the  skull,  the  encephalon,    [II.,  1.] 
"  Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  br<ii>t." 

Stiakesp.:  Mitcb.  ii.  1. 

(1)  In  this  senso  it  may  bo  used  in  tho  plural, 
when  the  brains  of  different  individuals,  human  or 
animal,  are  compared  to  each  other. 

".  .  .  at  no  period  of  life  do  their  brain*  perfectly 
agree."—  Darwin.-  Descent  of  Man,  vol.  i.  (1871),  pt.  1, 
ch.  i.,  p.  3. 

(2)  When  only  one  individual  is  referred  to. 

"  Voices  were  heard  threatening,  some  that  his  brains 
should  be  blown  out,  .  .  ."— Macaulay:  Hint.  Eng., 
ch.  xii. 


2.  Figuratively:  The  intellect. 

"...    the  brain  devise  laws    ..."          * 
Shakesp.:  Mer.  of  Ten.,  i.  2. 

1[  In  this  senso  used  also  in  the  plural. 

"...    to  beat  this  from  his  brains,    .    .    ." 

Shakesp.i  Uen.  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

IF  To  cudgel  the  brains :  To  stimulate  the  faculty 
of  attention,  with  the  view  of  solving  an  intellectual 
difficulty  which  could  not  be  satisfactorily  disposed 
of  in  one's  ordinary  listless  mental  state. 

II.  Technically ; 

1.  Anat.:  That  part  of  the  nervous  system  con- 
tained within  the  cranium,  or  encepnalon,  the 
central  part  of  the  nervous  system,  composed  of 
the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  medulla  oblougata 
(q.  v.).  It  is  formed  by  the  continuity  of  the  floors 
of  the  spinal  cord  upward  to  the  cephalic  centers. 

TF  (1)  Conipar.  Anat.:  Tho  center  of  the  nervous 
system  in  the  lowest  of  the  animals  which  possess  a 
brain  is  in  the  form  of  a  double  cord ;  a  step  higher, 
and  knots  or  ganglia  are  developed  on  one  extrem- 
ity of  the  cord.  Such  is  the  rudimentary  structure 
of  brain  in  the  lowest  vertebrata.  In  the  lowest 
fishes  tho  anterior  extremity  of  the  double  cord 
shows  a  succession  of  five  pairs  of  ganglia :  in  the 
higher  fishes  and  amphibia  the  first  two  become 
fused  into  a  single  ganglion  ;  then  follow  only  three 
pairs  of  symmetrical  ganglia.  This  carries  us  up 
in  the  animal  scale  to  mammalia  (q.  y.) :  for  in- 
stance, in  the  dog  and  cat  we  find  a  single  gang- 
lion, cerebellum,  then  three  pairs  following  eacli 
other,  and  the  primitive  ganglia  of  opposite  sides, 
at  first  separate,  become  united  by  means  of  trans- 
verse fibers,  commissures  (commissura=a.  joining), 
for  associating  in  function  the  two  symmetrical 
portions.  Hence  the  deduction  that  the  brain  in 
the  lower  animals  consists  of  primitive  cords,  prim- 
itive ganglia  upon  these  cords,  and  commissures 
which  connect  the  substance  of  adjoining  ganglia 
and  associate  their  functions. 

(2)  Human  Anatomy : 

(a)  In  the  fcetus:  In  the  human  foetus,  the  earli- 
est sign  of  the  spinal  cord  is  a  pair  of  minute  Ion* 
gitudinal  filaments  side  by  side;  on  the  anterior 
extremity  of  these  five  pairsof  minute  swellings  are 
seen,  not  in  a  straight  line,  as  in  fishes,  but  curved 
on  each  other  to  correspond  with  the  future  cran- 
ium.   The  posterior  pair  soon  become  cemented  on 
the  middle  line,  forming  one ;  the  second  pair  also 
unite;  the  third  and  fourth,  at  first  distinct,  are 
soon  veiled  by  a  lateral  development  arching  back- 
ward to  conceal  them;    and  the  anterior  pair,  at 
first  small,  become  less   and   almost  lost  in  the 
development  of  the  other  pairs ;  so  that  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  human    brain  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  lower  animals,  but  progressive.     [ARCHEN- 
CEPHALA.] 

(b)  In  the  adult:  In  the  adult  the  primitive  cords, 
described  under  2  (a),  have  become  the  spinal  cord, 
at  the  upper  extremity  they  separate  under  the 
name  of  crura  cerebri;  the  first  pair  of  ganglia, 
developed  from  the  primitive  cords,  have  become 
the  cerebellum ;  the  second  pair  (the  optic  lobes  of 
animals)    become   the    corpora   quadri^emina   of 
man ;  the  third  pair,  the  optic  tnalami,  and  tho 
fourth,  the  corpora  striata,  are  the  basis  or  tho  hem 
ispheres,  which,  the  merest  lamina  in  the  fish,  have 
become  the  largest  portion,  the  cerebrum,  of  the 
brain  in  man;  tne  fifth  pair  (olfactory  lobes),  so 
large  in  the  lowest  forms,  dwindle  into  the  olfactory 
bulbs  of  man.    The  brain  is  composed  of  fibers  or 
fasciculi  ranged  in  some  parts  longitudinally,  in 
others  interlaced  at  various  angles  by  cross  fibers, 
and  connected  and  held  together  oy  a  delicate  areolar 
web,  which  is  tho  bond  of  support  of  the  entire  organ. 
It  is  enveloped  by  three  lining  membranes,  tho  dura 
mater,  the  arachnoid,  and  the  pia  mater  (q.  v.). 
The  brain  substance  is  of  two  kinds,  differing  in 
density  and  color,  a  gray  or  cineritious  or  cortical 
substance,  and  a  white  or  medullary  substance.  The 
grraw  substance  forms  a  thin  lamella  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum,  and  of 
the  lamince  of  the  cerebellum,  hence  it  has  been 
named  cortical ;  but  it  is  likewise  found  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  spinal  cord  through  its  entire  length, 
thence   through    the    medulla    oblongata,  crura 
cerebri,  thalami  optici,  and  corpora  striata  ;  also  in 
the  locus  perforatus,  tuber  cinereum,  commissura 
mollis,  pineal  gland,  pituitary  gland,  and  corpora 
rhomboidea.    As  clearly  shown  by  Dr.  Sieveking, 
there  is  a  peculiar  property  in  tho  white  matter  of 
the  brain,  namely,  tne  great  elasticity  of  the  medul- 
lary substance,  and  the  resiliency  afforded  by  this  is 
tho  counterpoise  of  the  rigid  structures  enveloping; 
tho  brain,  and  which  do  not,  as  erroneously  sup- 
]iost'd.  remove  it  entirely  from   the   influence   of 
atmospheric  pressure. 

The  microscopic  elements  of  tho  brain  aro  white 
nerve-fibers  from  r^j  to  nJm  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter; gray  nerve-fibers,  one-half  or  one-third  less 
than  the  white  in  diameter  (Heule) ;  nerve-cells, 
between  sfo  and  T^O  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  and 
nerve-granules,  between  TAn  and  ininn  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  with  a  variable  number  of  pigment- 
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granules.  The  division  of  nerves  into  cranial  and 
spinal  is  purely  arbitrary,  for  with  respect  to  origin, 
all  but  the  first  (the  olfactory)  proceed  from  the 
spinal  cord  or  its  immediate  prolongation  into  the 
brain. 

The  weight  of  the  human  brain,  according  to 
Soemmering,  is  2  Ibs.  5%  oz.  to  3  Ibs.  1  oz.  7  drs. ;  Dr. 
Aitken  says  from  30  to  52  ounces,  with  a  bulk  of 
from  65  to  84  cubic  inches.  Dr.  John  Reid  states 
that  there  is  an  average  difference  of  5  oz.  11  drs.  in 
favor  of  the  male  brain.  According  to  Soemmering, 
the  largest  brain  of  a  horse  is  1  Ib.  7  oz. ;  that  of  an 
elephant  dissected  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  had  a 
weight  of  8  Ibs.  1  oz. ;  and  Rudolphi  found  that  of  a 
common  whale  (Balcena  mysticetus),  75  feet  long,  to 
weigh  5  Ibs.  10^  oz. 

The  average  sp.  gr.  of  healthy  brain  is  1'036 ;  mean 
of  gray  matter,  1*034 ;  of  white,  1*041.  Its  blood  sup- 
ply is  derived  through  the  pia-mater  membrane. 

2.  Chem. :  The  chemical  constituents  of  the  brain 
are  albumen;    fatty   matter,  including  two  acid 
compounds  containing  a  large  amount  of  phos- 
phorus, from  eight  to  ten  parts  in  1,000,  or  one- 
twentieth  to  one-thirtieth  of  the  whole  solid  matter ; 
also  salts,  and  from  four-fifths  to  seven-eighths  or 
water. 

3.  Physiol.:   The  organ  for  manifestation  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,  such  as  the   emotions,  the 
passions,    and   volition,    and    also    of    sensation. 
The  evolution  of  nerve-force  connected  with  mind 
emanates  directly  from  the  hemispherical  ganglia. 
The  spinal  cord,  by  its  connection  with  the  brain, 
is  the  essence  or  combined  movements.    The  brain 
alone  furnishes   conditions  necessary  for  intelli- 
gence; the  spinal  cord  for  movement;  and  together 
they  connect  the  balancing  and  co-ordination  of 
motor  and  sensific  power. 

4.  Path. :  The  chief  diseases  of  the  brain  are — ab- 
scess of  the  organ,  aphasia  (in  which  the  anterior 
lobes  are    affected,   with   difficulty  of  expressing 
thought),  apoplexy  (q.  v.),  brain  fever,  cancer,  con- 
cussion and  compression,  epilepsy,  hydrocephahis, 
hysteria,  headache,  induration,  insanity,  paralysis, 
softening,  sunstroke,  and  tumors  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  adjective :  Relating  to  the  brain  in  any  of 
the  foregoing  senses.  (See  the  compounds  which 
follow.) 

K  Obvious  compound:  Brain-development.  (Dar- 
n-in: Descent  of  Man*  pt.  i.,  vol.  i.) 

brain-born,  a.  Generated  by  one's  own  brain  or 
mind. 

"  Each  hath^iis  pang,  but  feeble  sufferers  groan 
With  brain-born  dreams  of  evil  all  their  own." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  ii.  7. 
brain-bred,   a.    Engendered  in  or  sprung  from 
the  brain. 
(t  love's  brain-bred  girle." — J.  Taylor:  Works  (1630),  p.HL 

brain-case,  s.  The  part  of  the  skull  which  en- 
cases the  brain. 

*brain-child,  s.   An  idea. 

"  A  brain-child  of  my  own."— B.  Jonson:  New  Inn,  i.  1 


braindge,  v.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  rush  rashly 
forward. 

"  Thou  never  braindg't,  an'  fetch't,  an*  fliskit, 
But  thy  nuld  tail  thou  wad  hae  whiskit." 

Burns:  Auld  Farmer  to  his  Auld  Mare  Maggie. 

*brain-Ish,  d.    [Eng.  brain;  -ish.]    Brainsick. 

"  In  this  brainish  apprehension,  kills 
The  unseen  good  old  man."  —  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  1. 

brain  '-less,  *brain'-lesse,  *brain'-les,  a.  fc. 
brain,  and  suff.  -Jess.]      Without   intellect,    d 

stupid.    (Fig.) 

"If  the  dull  brainless  Ajax  come  safe  off." 

Shakesp.:  Troil.,  i.  3. 

*brain'-pan,  *brain'  -panne,  s.  [Eng.  brain: 
pan.]  The  pan-like  cavity,  in  other  words  the  skull 
containing  the  brain. 

".  .  .  my  brain-pan  had  been  cleft."  —  Shakesp.: 
2  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  10. 

braiu    sick,  a.    [A.  S.  brcegen-sedc.] 

1.  Of  persons:  Of  diseased    brain    or   mind;  not 
quite  in  one's  mind,  with  the  intellect  touched; 
flighty,  one-sided,  injudicious. 

"  WhatI  more  fools  still  !  Be  ruled  by  me  and  go  back, 
who  knows  whither  such  a  brainsick  fellow  will  lead 
you?"—  Bunyan;  P.  P.,  pt.  i. 

2.  Of  things:  The  product  of  a  diseased  brain  or 
mind. 

"Because  Cassandra's  mad  ;  her  brainsick  raptures 
Cannot  distaste  the  goodness  of  a  quarrel." 

Shakesp.;  Troil.,  ii.  2. 

•brain'-slck-ly5,  adv.  [Eng.  brainsick;  -ly*~]  In 
a  brainsick  manner,  in  such  a  way  as  one  of  diseased 
brain  or  mind  might  be  expected  to  do  ;  with  lack 
of  sound  judgment. 

"You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  bratnsickly  of  things." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  2. 

brain  '-sick-ness,  *brain'-slck-nesse,  «.  [Eng. 
brain;  sickness.]  Sickness,  or  any  affection  of  the 
brain,  accom- 
panied by  more 
or  less  of  mental 
disease. 

"...  brainstck- 
nesse  they  entitle 
promptitude, 
quick  ii  ess  e,  and 
celeritie.'  —  Ho/- 
land:  Plutarch,  p. 
77.  (Richardson.) 

brain'  -  stone, 
s.  [Eng.  brain  i 
stone.] 

Zodl.:  A  name 
for  the  genus  of  Brainstone. 

corals  called  by 

naturalists  Meandrma,  in  which  the  surface  resem- 
bles the  convolutions  or  meanderiugs  gf  the  human 
brain. 


ijsasshfc  Afii&esntt;  ^^^rzs^^K-^ 

meningitis :  or  of  the  brain  itself,  cerebritis.  These 
are  generally  found  in  conjunction,  seldom  separate, 
and  are  termed  phrenitis  or  encephalitis.  Often 
associated  (a)  with,  tuberculosis,  or  scrofula  :  some- 
times (b)  with  gout,  rheumatism,  or  syphilis-  in 
the  first  instance  generally  in  the  case  of  children 
and  delicate  young  females,  in  the  others  chiefly  in 
adult  males ;  very  frequently,  also,  from  injury,  or 
as  a  consequence  of  previous  diseases.  Brain-fever 
is  characterized  by  violent  headache,  intolerance  of 
light,  excitement,  extreme  sensitiveness,  hypersemia, 
delinum,  convulsions,  and  coma.  These  are  the 
symptoms  of  cerebral  irritation,  which  is  often 
followed  by  cerebral  depression.  So  real  is  the 
delirium  that  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  true 
perceptions. 


mind. 

"Than  brayde  he  braynwod." 

William  of  Palerne,  2,096. 

brain'-y\  a.    [U.  S.  colloo,.]    Intellectual;  hav- 
ing a  well-developed  and  active  brain. 

fbraird,  v.  t.    [From  braird,  s.  (q.  v.)]    To  spring 
up  as  seeds.    (Ogilvie.) 


brain-pan,  s.  The  same  as  BRAIX-CASE  (q.  v.). 
[BRAINPAN.] 

"brain-wood,  a.    [BRAINWOOD.] 

brain-worm,  s.  (Fig.)  A  worm  infesting  the 
brain.  (Used  in  controversy  contemptuously  of  an 
adversary- )  (Milton :  Coiasterion. ) 

brain- wright,  s.  One,  who  thinks  or  devises  for 
another.  (Halliwell:  Cont.  to  Lex.) 

brain,  v.  t.    [From  brain,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  Lit.:  To  dash  out  the  brains. 

"  There  thou  may'st  brtiin  him." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  2. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  defeat.    (Used  of  a  purpose,  &c.) 

"That  brained  my  purpose." 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

(2)  To  conceive  in  the  brain,  to  understand. 

"  Tongue  and  brain  not." — Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

brained,  p.  a.  Possessed  of  brains.  (Shakesp.) 


*brais,  v.  t.  [From  Fr.  bras^the  arm.]  [EM- 
BRACE.] To  embrace. 

"And  leif  nne  uthir  thy  baggis  to  brart." 

Dunbar:  Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  56,  st.  3. 

brais.6,  s.    [BRAIZE.] 

brais.e,  v.  t.  [Fr.  braiser=to  bake.]  To  cook  in 
a  braising-pan. 

brai§'-Ing,  s.  &  a.    [BRAISE,  v.] 

Cookery:  A  term  given  to  a  process  of  cooking 
meat,  wtjich  combines  the  advantages  of  baking 
and  stewing.  Properly  speaking,  it  is  performed  in 
a  braising-pan,  which  is  a  stew-pan  with  a  closely- 
fitting  lid  constructed  to  hold  live  embers,  so  that 
the  meat  can  be  cooked  from  above  and  below 
simultaneously,  though  it  is  often  done  in  an  ordi- 
nary sauce-pau  kept  tightly  closed. 

braising-pan,  s.  A  pan  for  cooking  meat  as 
described  in  BRAISIXG  (q.  v.). 

brait,  s.  TCf.  Wei.  brith,  m.,  braith,  f.=mixed, 
motley,  pied,  speckled;  Ir.  breaiht  6rea0=fine, 
comely  (Mahn.).j 

Jewelry  :  A  rough  diamond. 

*braHh,  a.  [O.  Icel,  brdthr=switt,  headlong, 
furious;  0.  Sw.  brather;  Sw.  brad;  Dan.  brad.] 
Violent,  severe. 

"Throuch  the  braith  blaw,  all  byrstyt  owt  of  blud; 
Butless  to  ground  he  smat  him  quhur  he  stud." 

Wallace,  xi.  171,  MS.     (JamiMon.) 


*braith  -full,  *breith  -ful,  a.    [Scotch  braith= 
breath  (?) ;  and  Eng.  suffix  -ful(l).']    Sharp,  violent. 
"In  sum  thegreyf  and  iredyd  fast  habound, 
Kasyt  wyth  braithfull  stangis  full  unsound." 

Doug.;  Virgil,  379,  22. 

*braHh>l^,  *braith'-lle,  a.  &  adv.  [O.  Icel. 
bradhligr;  bcotch  braith=oreath;  and  -!ie=Eng. 
romx-Jy.] 

A.  As  adjective.    Of  wind:  Violent. 
"This  goddea  went,  quhare  Eolus  the  kyng 

In  gousty  cauis,  the  windis  loud  quhisling 
And  braithlie  tempestis,  by  his  power  refranys." 

Doug.;  Virgil,  14,  46. 

B.  As  adverb;  Violently,  with  great  force. 
"  Wness  a  word  he  mycht  bryng  out  for  teyne; 

The  bailfull  ters  bryst  braithly  fra  hys  eyne." 
Wall&e,  vL  208,  MS.    Also  iii.  375.    (Jamieson.) 

braize  (Eng.),  braise,  braze  (Scotch) ,  s.  [A.  S. 
beers,  bears=a  perch,  a  wolfish  or  voracious  fish 
(Somner) ;  Sw.  braxen=a.  bream ;  Dan.  &  Dut.  bra- 
sem=a  bream ;  Ger.  brossen—a.  bream. J 

1.  English  (of  the  form  braize) :  Braize,  the  name 
of  the  Pagrus  genus  of  fishes,  and  specially  of  the 
species  Pagrus  milgaris,  or  Common  Braize,  called 
also  the  Becker,  the  Pandora,  and  the  King  of  the 
Sea-breams.  It  belongs  to  the  family  Sparidse.  It 
frequents  the  waters  of  the  warmer  portions  of  the 
temperate  zones. 

*brak,  pret.  of  v.  [A.  S.  fercec,  pret  of  brecan.] 
[BREAK,  v.]  Broke. 

"  I  trow  at  Troye  whan  Pirrus  brak  the  wal." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  288. 

*brak,  s.  [From  Dut.  hraak=a  breaking;  O.  Icel. 
brak  =  breaking,  uproar.]  An  outbreak,  uproar, 
riot. 

"Ane  uther  sorte  startis  up  faithles,  every  year  em- 
brayssing  with  great  bruk  the  faith  of  the  starkast  party." 
—.V.  Winyett:  first  Tractat.  Keith's  Hist.,  App.,  p.  208. 

*brake,  pret.  ofv.    [QREAK,  r.] 

*'.  .  .  he  brake  his  mind  to  his  wife  and  children."— 
Bunyan:  P.  P.,  pt.  i. 

brake  (1),  break  (Eng.),  braik,  break  (Scotch), 
s.  &  a.  [In  (N.  H.)  Ger.  brache;  L.  Ger.  brake— an 
instrument  for  brea  king  flax ;  Dut.  braak— breaking, 
burglary,  brake.  From  Dut.  breken;  Ger.  brechen— 
to  break.]  [BREAK,  v.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Originally:  An  instrument  or  machine  to  break 
flax  or  hemp.    It  is  toothed. 

"When  it  is  dry  enough,  break  it  with  your  breaks,  nnd 
afterward  rub  and  scutch  it." — Maxwell:  Sel.  Trans.,  p.  3j2. 

2.  A  cross-bow. 

"Andsumme  scholde  schete  to  the  frensche  rout  with, 
gunnes  and  bowes  of  brake." — Sir  Ferumbras,  8,263. 
"  Not  rams,  nor  mighty  brakes,  nor  slings  alone." 

Fair/,:  Tasso,  acviii.  43.     Also  st.  64. 

3.  An  instrument  of  torture. 

"Had  I  that  honest  blood  in  my  veins  again,  queen, 
that  your  feats  and  these  frights  have  drained  from  me,, 
honor  should  pull  hard  ere  it  drew  me  into  these  brakes.19 
—Beau.  <fr  Fletch.;  Thierry  efr  Theod.,  v.  i. 

4.  The  handle  of  a  ship's  pump. 

5.  A  baker's  kneading-trough. 

6.  A  sharp  bit  or  snaffle,  a  horse-bit. 

7.  A  machine  in  which  horses  unwilling  to  be  shod 
are  confined  during  the  operation. 

(1)  Lit.  Of  horses;  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

(2)  Fig.  Of  persons:  A  restraint,  a  curb  of  any 
kind  upon  liberty,  the  appetites,  the  passions,  &c. 
(or  this  may  be  the  figurative  sense  corresponding 
to  I.,  6.) 

"Who  rules  his  rage  with  reason's  brake." 

Turbervile. 

•    "  Drest,  you  Btill  for  man  should  take  him, 
And  not  think  he  had  eat  a  stake, 
Or  were  set  up  in  a  brake"  B.  Jonson. 

8.  A  large  and  heavy  kind  of  harrow,  chiefly  used 
for  breaking  rough  ground.    (Scotch.) 

"  A  pair  of  harrows,  or  brake  for  two  horses,  on  the  best 
construction,  1795,  £2  2s.;  1809,  £4."—  Wilson:  Renfr.,  p.  87. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Machinery: 

(l)4The  kneading-machine  used  by  bakers.  It 
consists,  in  some  cases,  of  a  pivotod  lever  operating 
on  a  bench. 

(2)  Any  other  machinery  for  effecting  the  same 
purpose. 

(3)  A  friction-strap  or  band  applied  on  the  per- 
iphery of  the  drum  of  a  hoisting-machine,  crane,  or 
crab. 

2.  Hydraulics:    The  extended  handle  of  a  fire- 
engine  or  similar  pump,   by  which  the  power  is 
applied.    (Used  especially  of  an  extended  handle 
at  which  a  row  of  men  can  work  together.) 

;;.   Vchfcles: 

(1)  A  vehicle  for  breaking  horses,  consisting  of 
the  running-gears,  and  a  driver's  seat,  without  any 
carriage-body. 
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(2)  A   rubber   pressed    against    the  wheel   of    a 
vehicle  to  impede  its  revolution,  and  so  arrest  the 
descent  of  tlie  vehicle  when  going  down  hill. 

(3)  The  part  of  a  carriage  by  which  it  is  enabled 
to  be  turned.    The  fore-carriage. 

4.  Railroad  engineering  :  A  contrivance  for  stop- 
ping the  motion  of  a  car-wheel  by  friction  applied 
thereto.     Railway   brakes  are  of  various  kinds. 
There  are  hand-brakes,  air-brakes,  &c. 

A  hand-brake  is  put  in  action  by  a  winding  drum 
connecting  chains  and  levers,  the  power  of  the 
brakesman  being  applied  to  a  hand  wheel  in  the 
carriage.  The  air  or  atmospheric  brake  operates 
by  means  of  compressed  air.  It  can  bring  a  train 
running  forty-five  miles  an  hour  to  a  standstill 
within  250  feet. 

5.  Basket-making:  An  iron  crotch  with  a  sharp- 
edged,  re-entering  angle,  adapted  to  peel  the  bark 
from  osiers  drawn  therethrough. 

B.  As  adjective :  Adapted  to,  pertaining  to,  or  in 
any  way  connected  with  a  brake. 

brake-beam,  s. 

Vehicles:  The  transverse  beam  connecting  the 
shoes  of  opposite  wheels.  A  brake-bar. 

brake-block,  s. 

Railroad  engineering :  The  block  attached  to  the 
brake-beam  and  holding  the  shoe  or  rubber. 

brake-shoe,  s.  That  part  of  a  brake  which  is 
brought  in  contact  with  the  object  whose  motion  is 
to  be  restrained. 

brake-sieve,  s. 

Mining:  A  rectangular  sieve  operated  by  a  forked 
lever  or  brake,  from  which  it  is  suspended  in  a  cis- 
tern of  water  for  the  agitation  of  comminuted  ore. 
The  meshes  are  of  strong  iron  wire  ?6  of  an  inch 
square.  The  brake  is  supported  by  a  rolling  axis. 
[JIGGER.]  The  poorest  light  pieces  are  cuttings. 
Pieces  of  poor,  sparry,  heavy  ore  are  chats. 

brake-wheel,  s. 

1.  Railroad  engineering:  The  wheel  on  the  plat- 
'form  or  top  of  a  carriage  by  which  the  brakes  are 

put  in  action. 

2,  Machinery :  A  wheel  having  cams  or  wipers  to 
raise  the  tail  of  a  hammer-helve. 

brake  (2),  ».  &a.  [L.  Ger.  6rafce=brake,  brush- 
wood; connected  with  Ger.  6racte=fallow-ground ; 
Dut.  braak  (adj.)  =  fallow;  Dan.  6rafc=fallow,  un- 
lowed;  and,  perhaps,  with  Dan.  bregne  =  fern- 
-jrake.  Cf.  also  Wei.  brwq,  &r.y</an=growth,  brake ; 
Arm.  brnk,  6rus=hcath,  heather;  Ir.  <fe  Gael./roocA 
=  heath;  Prov.  6ru=heath.]  [BRACKEN.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  thicket  of  brushwood  or  fern  ;  a  place  over- 
grown with  prickly  or  thorny  shrubs,  with  brush- 
wood or  with  fern. 

(1)  Literally: 

(a)  Overgrown  with  prickly  or  thorny  shrubs,  as 
brambles  and  briars,  or  with  brushwood.  [CANE- 
BRAKE.] 

"  That  seem'd  to  break  from  an  expanding  heart : 
'The  untutor'd  bird  may  found,  and  so  construct, 
And  with  such  soft  materials  line,  her  nest, 
Fix'd  in  the  center  of  a  prickly  brake.'  " 

Worastr-orth:  Excursion,  bk.  V. 

(6)  Covered  with  a  growth  of  the  fern  described 

under  2. 

"  And  now  at  distance  can  discern 
A  stirring  in  a  brake  of  fern  ; 
And  instantly  a  dog  is  seen 
Glancing  from  that  covert  green." 

W,:i;l.-iw<,rth:  Fidelity. 

(2)  Fig. :  Trials,  difficulties,  afflictions. 

"If  I'm  traduc'd  by  tongues,  which  neither  know 
My  faculties  nor  person:  let  me  say, 
'Tis  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake 
That  virtue  must  go  through."' 

Sliakesp.:  Henry  nil.,  i.  2. 

2.  The  English  name  of  Pteris,  a  genus  of  ferns 
belonging  to  the  order  Polypodiaoew,    [PTERIS.] 
It  i-  .-o  called  from  growing  abundantly  in  such 
brakes  as  tho-e  described  under  No.  1.    The  com- 
mon brake,  called,  more  especially  in  Scotland,  the 
braekrn.  is  very  abundant  in  woods  and  on  heaths, 
and  constitutes  quite  a  feature  of  the  scenery  in 
such  localities.    It  forms  an  excellent  covert  for 
game,  and  where  deer  exist  they  love  to  be  among 
it.    The  country  people  believe  that,  taken  medici- 
nally, it  will  destroy  worms,  and  that  to  lie  upon 
itv.nl  cure  the  rickets  in  children.    Its  astringent 
quality  has  led  to  its  employment  for  dressing  and 
preparing  chamois  leather,  and  the  ashes  are  useful 
in  t  he  manufacture  of  soap  and  glass.    It  is  some- 
times spelled  also  brakes. 

"  Motley  accoutrement — or  power  to  smile 
At  thorns,  and  brakes,  and  brambles— und  in  truth, 
More  ragged  than  need  was." 

Wiirtlstrorth:  Xtttttng. 

**  Brake  of  the  wall:  A  local  name  of  the  fern 
Polypotiium  vulgare. 

'    Hack  brakes:  A  name  of  the  Parsley  Fern,  Al!»- 
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brake-fern, «. 

1.  Pterix  aquitina. 

'2.  Any  other  fern.    (Ray.} 

brake-nightingale,  brake  nightingale,  s.  A 
book-name  for  the  Nightingale  (Philomela  lus- 
cinia).  [NIGHTINGALE.] 

•brake,  *brak,  a.  [Dan.  &  Dut.  Irak;  Gcr. 
brack.}  Brackish;  somewhat  salt. 

"The  entrellis  sik  fer  in  the  fludis  brake, 
In  your  reuerence  I  sail  flyng  and  swake." 

Doug.:  Virgil,  135,29. 

*bra  ke-biishe,  a.  [Eng.  brake ;  O.  Eng.  bushe.] 
A  brake  of  ferns. 

" Brakebushe ,  or fernebrake.  Filicetum,fllicartum,'CG. 
inftlaj:." — Prompt.  Parv. 

brake -hop-per,  s.  [Eng.  brake;  hopper.]  A 
book-name  for  Sibilatrix,  a  genus  of  birds. 

If  Sibilom  Brakehopper:  A  book-name  for  a  bird, 
the  Grasshopper  Chirper  (Sibilatrix  locustella). 

brake -man,  brake's-man,  s.  [Eng.  brake,  v. ; 
man.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  man  whose  business  it  is  to  put 
on  the  brake,  when  it  is  required,  in  railway  travel- 
ing. 

2.  Mining:  The  man  in  charge  of  the  winding- 
engine. 

*brak-en,  *brak-in, s.    [BRACKEN.] 

*brak-ene,  'brakenesse,  s.  [BKAKE  (l).]  A 
baker's  pounding  or  crushing  instrument. 

"  Bray,  or  brakene.  Baxteris  instrument.  Pinsa,  C.  F." 
^Prompt.  Parv. 

*brak  -et,  *brag'-get,  s.  [BRAGGET.]  A  sweet 
drink  made  of  thewortof  ale,noney,  and  spices.  It 
is  called  also  bragwort. 

"Hir  mouth  was  swete  as  braket  or  the  meth, 
Or  hord  of  apples,  laid  in  hay  or  heth." 

Chaucer:  C.  I.;  Miller's  Tale. 

"One  that  knows  not  neck-beef  from  a  pheasant, 
Nor  cannot  relish  braggat  from  ambrosia." 

Beaum.  itFl.i  Little  Thief. 

brak  -Ing,  pa.  par.  &  s.    [BKAKE,  t>.] 

A.  As  present  participle :    (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

Flax-manufacture:  An  operation  by  which  the 
straw  of  flax  or  hemp,  previously  steeped  and 
grassed,  is  broken,  so  as  to  detach  the  strives  or 
woody  portion  from  the  hairoruseful  fiber.  [FLAX- 
BRAKE.] 

braking-machine,  «.  A  machine  for  braking 
flax  or  hemp,  after  rotting,  to  remove  the  woody 
portion  and  pith  from  the  fiber. 

brak  -jf ,  a.    [From  Eng.  brak(e) ;  -y.  ] 

1.  Lit.:  Thorny,  prickly, brambly ;  overrun  with 
brushwood  and  fern. 

2.  Fig.:   Choked   up   with    other    and    rougher 
things ;  left  in  obscurity,  hidden  from  view. 

"  Redeem  arts  from  their  rough  and  braky  seats,  where 
they  lie  hid  and  overgrown  with  thorns,  to  a  pure  and 
open  light,  where  they  may  take  the  eye,  and  may  be 
taken  by  the  hand." — Ben  Jonson. 

»brak  -?n,  v.  t.    [BREAK,  «.] 

"  Brafryn*  a-sunder  cordys  and  ropis  and  other  lyke. 
Rumpo." — Prompt.  Parv. 

*bra-kf  n,  v.  i.  [O.  Dut.  broken:  O.  Icel.  braka.] 
To  vomit. 

"  Brakyn,  or  cast  y  n,  or  spewe.  Vomo,  Cat  h.  evomo." — 
Prompt.  Parv. 

*bra  -kjnge,  pr.  par.  &  «.    [BRAKTN.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  vomiting. 

"  Brakynge,  or  parbrakynge.  Vomitut,  evomitus." — 
Prompt.  Parv. 

*brald,  pa.  par.    [From  Sw.  pret(d=bedecked ; 
prala=to  cut  a  figure,  to  boast.]    Decked,  dressed; 
a  term  used  of  a  woman,  who  is  said  to  be — 
"Eycht  braivlie  bralil." 

Mattland  Poems,  p.  319. 

*bral-len,  r.  i.    [BRAWL,  v.]    (Town.  Mysteries.) 

bra'-ma  (1),  s.    [Lat.  fcrama.] 

I<-hthi/ul. :  A  genus  of  spiny-finned  fishes  belonging 
to('uvier's  family  Squamipennes,  meaning  Sealy- 
linueil  tislies,  now  called  Chs'todontida1.  It  contains 
but  one  species,  the  Brama  Raii,  which  is  common 
in  the  Mediterranean,  whence  an  occasional  strag- 
gler finds  its  way  to  the  British  seas. 

•Bra'-ma  (2),  s.    [BRAHMA.] 

Bra  mall.  s.  &  a.  [From  Mr.  Joseph  Bramab, 
who  was  born  at  Stainborough,  in  Yorkshire.  Eng- 
land, on  April  13,  1749,  and  died  December  9,  1814. 
See  A.] 

A.  Asiubst.:  Mr.  Bramah,   who    invented     the 
Bramah-lock,  the  Bramah-press,  ic. 

B.  As  adj.:  Invented  by  Mr.  Bramah. 


Bramah-lOCk,  s.  A  lock  patented  by  Bramah,  ia 
England  (1784  and  1798),  having  a  number  of  slides 
which  are  adjusted  in  the  manner  of  tumblers,  by 
means  of  a  stepped  key,  so  that  the  slides  of  un- 
equal length  shall  be  brought  into  a  position  where 
their  notches  lie  in  the  samo  plane,  that  of  the 
locking-plate.  [LocK.J 

Bramah-press,  s.  A  machine  designed  to  turn 
to  account  Pascal's  Law  [LAW]  of  the  equality  of 
pressure  in  a  mass  of  liquid,  by  using  water  under 
pressure  to  produce  a  mighty  force.  It  was  pat- 
ented by  Mr.  Bramah  in  1796.  It  is  called  also  the 
Hydraulic  or  Hydrostatic  Press.  It  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  large,  very  strong  cylinder,  in  the  collar 
of  which  a  cast-iron  piston  or  ram  works  water- 
tight. Above  the  ram  is  a  movable  cast-iron  plate, 
and  at  some  distance  higher  a  fixed  one,  both  being 
kept  in  their  places  by  four  strong  columns.  The 
portion  of  the  cylinder  beneath  the  rani  is  full  of 
water,  and  is  connected  by  a  pipe  with  a  small 
forcing  pump.  When  the  latter  is  put  in  action  it 
compresses  the  water  in  it,  ana  that  pressure 
transmitted  by  the  pipe  to  the  large  cylinder  in 
which  the  ram  works,  acts  equally  on  every  part  of 
it  [PASCAL'S-LAW]?  with  the  practical  effect  of 
enormously  increasing  the  original  force.  Thus,  if 
the  diameter  of  the  piston  in  the  forcing-pump  is 
an  inch,  and  that  of  the  ram  in  the  cylinder  four 
feet,  then  the  pressure  on  the  latter  is  (12x4)2= 
2,3W  times  greater  than  that  exerted  by  the  former. 
Goods  to  be  pressed— bales  for  cloth,  for  instance, 
or  hay,  are  placed  on  the  lower  or  movable  plate, 
and  are  forced  up  against  the  fixed  one.  The  por- 
tions of  the  Menai  tubular  bridge  over  the  Menai 
strait,  in  Wales,  were  raised  to  their  positions  by 
means  of  a  powerful  Bramah-press. 

bra-ma-the'r-I-um,  s.  [From  Brama.  old  spell- 
ing of  BRAHMAH  (q.  v.) ;  Gr.  fAerton=wild  animal.] 

ZoOl.  &  Palceont. :  A  genus  9f  Antilopidee,  consist- 
ing of  a  gigantic  species  with  four  horns.  It  is 
allied  to  sivatherium,  which  also  is  four-homed. 
Both  occur  in  the  Upper  Miocene,  or  Lower  Plio- 
cene beds  of  the  Sewalik  hills  in  India. 

bra-man'-tlp, «. 

Logic :  A  mnemonic  word  denoting  a  syllogism  of 
the  fourth  figure,  with  two  universal  affirmative 
premises  and  a  particular  conclusion. 

branv-ble,  *brenr-bil  OEng.),bram-ble,bram- 
mle,  bram-mles  (Scotch  &  O.  Eng.),  s.  &  a.  [A.  S. 
bremel,  brember,  brozmbel,  brembel=(l)  a  brier,  a 
blackberry  bush,  a  bramble,  a  mulberry;  (2)  a  tor- 
menting (Bostcorth).  In  Sw.  brombar=&  black- 
berry ;  Dan.  bramber;  Dut.  braam ;  L.  Ger.  brum- 
mel-beere;  (N.  H.)  Ger.  brombeere;  O.  H.  Ger. 
bramal,  brama,  f.,  bramo,  m.] 

A.  -4«  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 


1.  Of  plants: 

(1)  Generally: 

(a)  The  blackberry  or  any  allied  plant.  [II.  1. 
Bot.] 

"  Doth  the  bramble  cumber  a  garden  ?  It  makes  the 
better  hedge;  where  if  it  chances  10  prick  the  owner,  it 
will  tear  the  thief." — Greer:  Cosmologia  Sacra,  bk.  ill., 
ch.  2. 

(6)  The  common  dog-rose,  Rosa  canina.  [BRAM- 
BLE-FLOWER.] 

(2)  Fig. :  Any  thorny  shrub. 

"  The  bush  my  bed,  the  bramble  was  my  bow'r, 
The  woods  can  witness  many  a  woful  store." 

Spenser. 

2.  Of  animals :  The  same  as  brambling  and  bram- 
ble-finch (q.  v.). 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  The  blackberry,  Rubus  fruticosus,  or  any 
closely  allied  species  of  the  same  genus.  The  shrub 
now  mentioned  runs  into  a  number  of  well-marked 
varieties.  The  species  are  numerous.  The  rasp- 
berries are  associated  with  the  brambles  in  the 
same  genus  Rubus. 

1T  Blue  bramble  (so  called  from  the  blue  broom  on 
the  fruit) :  A  book-name  for  Rubus  ccesius.  (Britten 
<fc  Holland.) 

Heath  bramble  :  Rubus  ccesius.     (Li/te.) 

Mountain  bramble:  Rubus  Chamaemorius.  (Treas- 
«rf/  of  Bot.) 

Shut*  bramble:  A  book-name  for  Rubua  soxatilia. 
(.7.  iri/oon.)  (Brttttyn <t Hotland.) 

i  '2  i  The  fruit  of  the  bramble,  called  also  black- 
berry. 

t(3)  A  book-name  for  the  whole  genus  Boons, 
though  it  contains  the  raspberry  as  well  as  the 
bramble. 

2.  Scripture : 

1.  The  rendering  of  Heb.  atad,  translated  bramble 
in  Judges  ix.  14,  15.  and  thorns  in  Psalm  Iviii.  9. 
The  former  passage  shows  that  it  was  lit  tie  regarded, 
the  latter  that  it  was  thorny  and  used  as  fuel.  Atad 
i~  supposed  to  bo  the  same  as  Arab,  aumtj—a  kind 
of  buckthorn,  and  is  probably  a  rhamnaceous  plant, 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     Sin>     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
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Zizyphus  spina  Chri&ti,  because  it  is  thought  that 
from  it  was  made  the  crown  of  thorns,  wnich  for 
purposes  of  insult  and  torture  was  placed  around 
the  forehead  of  Christ  immediately  before  his  cru- 
cilixion  (John  xix.  2,  5). 

(-)  The  rendering  of  the  Heb.  chhoah  in  Isaiah 
xx:;iv,  13,  probably  a  thorny  tree  or  shrub  of  the 
.genus  Prunus. 

(3)  [BRAMBLE-BUSH  (2).] 

B.  As  adjective:  Consisting  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Blackberry  (Rubus  fruticosus)  or  any  allied 
species  of  the  genus.  (See  the  compounds.) 

bramble-bonds,  8.  pi.  "Bonds"  or  bands  made 
of  the  long  shoots  of  the  bramble.  They  were 
formerly  used  for  thatching  roofs.  (Ogilvie.) 

bramble -bush,  *.    [In  Ger.  brambeer-busch.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  t&  Bot.:   The  same   as   BRAMBLE 
<q.  v.). 

2.  .Scrip. ;  The  rendering,  in  Luke  vi.  44,  of  the 
Greek  word  batos  =  a  bramble-bush.     (Liddell  & 
Scott.) 

bramble-finch,  s.  The  same  as  SHAMBLING 
<q- v.). 

bramble-flower,  *bramble- flour,  s. 
1.  The  flower  of  a  bramble,  Rubus  fruticosus. 
*2,  The  dog-rose,  Rosa  canina. 

"  The  bramble-Jtour  that  berest  the  red  hepe." 

Chaucer;  C.  T.,  13,676. 

bramble-loop,  s.  The  loop  or  curve  made  by  the 
stem  of  a  bramole  when  the  extremity  of  the  long 
and  feeble  branch  has  rooted  itself  in  the  ground. 

"We  have  heard  of  cows  that  were  said  to  be  mouse- 
crope,  or  to  have  been  walked  over  by  a  shrew-mouse  (an 
ancient  way  of  accounting  for  paralysis),  being  dragged 
through  the  bramble-loop     .     .      . " — Pro/.  Buckman,  in 
Treaa.  of  Bot.  (article  Rubus). 
bramble-net,  s.    A  net  to  catch  birds, 
tbram  -bled,  a.    [Eng.  brambl(e) ;  -eel.]   Thickly 
grown  over  with  brambles. 

"Beneath  yon  tower's  unvaulted  gate, 
Forlorn  she  sits  upon  the  brambled  floor.*' 

T.  War  ton:  Ode  iii. 


Mountain-chaffinch.     [MOUNTAIN -FINCH,  FRINGIL- 
LA.] 

tbrany-bljF,  a.  [Eng.  brambl(e);  -y.]  Full  of 
brambles. 

"  Hark,  how  they  warble  in  that  brambly  bush, 
The  gaudy  goldfinch,  and  the  speckly  thrush." 

A.  Phillips,  Past.  4. 

*brame,  s.    [Cf.  O.  Eng.  breme  =  severe,  sharp; 
A.  S.  bremman=to  rage,  to  roar.]    Sharp  passion. 
"But  that  shee  still  did  waste,  and  still  did  wayle, 
That,  through  long  languor  and  hart-burning  brame, 
She  shortly  like  a  pyued  ghost  became." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  HI.,  it  52. 

bra'-ml-a,  s.  [From  brami,  the  local  name  of 
the  plant.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  or  sub-genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  order  Scrophulariaceae  (Figworts).  Bramia 
serrata  has  a  slimy  penetrating  odor.  It  is  used  in 
Brazil  in  the  preparation  of  bark  for  rheumatic 
patients.  (Lindley.) 

fBra'-mln  (l),  tBra'-mln-ee,  s.,  &c.  [BRAHMAN, 
BRAHMINKE,  &c.] 

Bra'-mln  (2),  Brach'-man  (ch  silent),  s.  [In Ger. 
(sing.)  Brachmane*  Bramine ;  Lat.  Brachmanus 
(pi.  Brachmani);  Pali  Brahmana;  O.  Pali  Bam- 
it'iii",  Bahmana,  Babhana.] An  ancient  Indian  sect 
mentioned  by  the  Hindoo  Buddha,  the  Greek  his- 
torian Arrian,  and  the  Latin  father  Ambrose,  and 
.generally  identified  by  the  classic  writers  with  the 
Oymnosophists.  It  is  matter  of  dispute  whether 
they  were  identical  with  the  members  of  the  Indian 
sacerdotal  caste  now  universally  known  as  Brah- 
mans  or  were  of  Buddhistic  origin.  Col.  Sykes 
strongly  maintained  the  latter  view.  (Journal  Boy. 
AsiaL  Soc.j  vol.  vi.,  p.  361,  Ac.) 

bran,  *branne,  *bren,  s.  [From  Fr.  fcron=(l) 
the  thicker  part  of  the  husk  of  ground  corn,  (2) 
sawdust,  (3)  foecal  matter;  O.  Fr.,  Pr.  &  O.  Sp. 
6ren=bran;  Low  Lat.  brannum.  brennium,  bren; 
Wol.,  Ir.  &  Gael.  6ran=bran,  husk ;  Arm.  6renn.J 

1.  Lit.:  The  skins  or  husks  of  ground  maize, 
wheat,  rye,  or  other  grain,  separated  from  the  flour. 
The  nutritive  value  of  these  husks  increases  as  we 
proceed  from  the  outside  of  the  grain  toward  the 
interior.  The  outer  skin,  or  coarse  bran,  is  very 
'  indigestible,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  layer  of 
silica.  The  inner  skins,  called  pollards,  are  more 
nutritious,  containing  from  12  to  15  per  cent,  of 
nitrogenous  matter,  and  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of 
starch.  Unless,  however,  they  are  ground  very 
finely,  they  are  apt  to  set  up  irritation  of  the  bowels 
and  diarrhoea.  Though  rich  in  nitrogen,  bran 
appears  to  possess  but  little  nutritive  power.  It 
may  bo  of  use  to  those  who  are  well  fed,  and  need  a 
laxative,  but  to  the  poor  who  need  nourishment  it 


is  of  very  little  use.  It  is,  however,  of  some  com- 
mercial value,  being  largely  employed  in  the  feeding 
of  horses  and  cattle,  and  in  brightening  goods 
during  the  processes  of  dyeing  and  calico-printing. 
"  The  citizens  were  driven  to  great  distress  for  want  of 
victuals;  bread  they  made  of  the  coarsest  bran,  .  .  .  "— 
Hat/ward. 

2.  Figuratively: 

'  "  Nature  hath  meal  and  bran,  contempt  and  grace. 
I'm  not  their  father;    ..." 

Shakeap.;  Cymbeline,  iv,  2. 

bran-duster,  s. 

Milling :  A  machine  in  which  the  bran,  as  turned 
out  of  an  ordinary  bolt,  is  rubbed  and  fanned  to 
remove  as  much  as  possible  of  the  flour  which  yet 
adheres  to  it. 

bran,  adv.  [A  contraction  from  brand.]  (Used 
only  in  the  expression  bran-new.} 

1[  Bran-new,  i.  e.,  brand-new:  The  brand  was  the 
fire,  and  brand-new  was  newly  forged,  fresh  from 
the  fire.  It  was  equivalent  to  Shakespeare's  fire- 
new.  (Trench:  English  Past  &  Present^  pp.  179, 180.) 

"...  a  pair  of  bran-new  velveteens,  instead  of  his 
ancient  thicksets." — Scott;  Bride  of  Lamniermoor,  ch.  i. 

*branc,  a.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  A  linen  vest- 
ment like  a  rochet,  formerly  worn  by  women  over 
their  other  clothing.  (Ogitvie.) 

*branc'-ard,  s.  [Fr.  brancard=a  litter,  the  shafts 
of  a  vehicle.]  A  horse-litter. 

"  The  gentleman  .  .  .  proposed,  that  he  would  either 
make  use  of  a  boat  to  Newport  or  Ostend,  or  a  brancard 
to  St.  Diner's."—  Life  of  Lord  Clarendon,  iii.  891. 

branch,  *branche,  *braunch,  *braunche,  s.  &  a. 
[From  Fr.  branche;  Prov.  branca  (f.),  and  brenca 
Cm.) ;  Ital.  branca :  Low  Lat.  feranca=the  claw  of 
a  predatory  animal ;  Wallachian  fcrfincfi= a  forefoot ; 
Arm.  brank=&  branch;  Corn.  brech=an  arm;  Wei. 
braich=(l)  an  arm,  (2)  a  branch,  (3)  a  verse.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  A  shoot  of  a  tree  or  other  plant,  especially 
one  from  the  main  boughs,  which  again  divides  into 
minor  branches  or  branchlets. 

"  Branche  of  a  tre.  Palmes,  C.  F.  (ramus,  ramusculus, 
P.)."— Prompt,  Pare. 

"And  then  he  pearcheth  on  some  braunch  thereby." 
Spenser:  The  Fate  of  the  Butterflie. 

"  By  them  shall  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  have  their  hab- 
itation, which  sing  among  the  branches."— Ps.  civ.  12. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Of  things  material : 

(a)  Anything  extending  like  the  branch  of  a  tree 
from  a  central  column  or  other  support,  as  the 
divisions  of  a  chandelier  or  anything  similar. 

"And  six  branches  shall  come  out  of  the  sides  of  it:  three 
branches  of  the  candlestick  out  of  the  one  side,  and  three 
branches  of  the  candlestick  out  of  the  other  side." — Exod. 
xxv.  32. 

(b)  Anything  joining  another  one,  ,to  which  it  is 
subordinate. 

(i)  A  chandelier,  perhaps  viewed  as  connected 
with,  and  subordinate  to,  the  roof  from  which  it 
hangs. 

(ii)  A  river  tributary  to  a  larger  one;  a  vein, 
artery,  or  anything  similar  joining  another  larger 
than  itself ;  a  tributary,  an  affluent. 

"If,  from  a  main  river,  any  branch  be  separated  and 
divided,  then,  where  that  branch  doth  first  bound  itself 
with  new  banks,  there  is  that  part  of  the  river,  where  the 
branch  forsaketh  the  main  stream,  called  the  head  of  the 
ri  ver.  * '— Rale  igh. 

14  His  blood,  which  disperseth  itself  by  the  branches  of 
veins,  may  be  resembled  to  waters  carried  by  brooks." — 
Ibid. 

^  In  rural  districts  of  the  eastern  portion  of  this 
country  small  streams  and  brooks  are  known  uni- 
formly as  branches  or  runs* 

iii)  A  subsidiary  line  of  railway, 
iv)  A  division  of  a  stag's  antler. 
2)  Of  things  immaterial  or  abstract.    Spec. : 
a)  Of  human  or  other  descent, 
i)  Any  part  of  a  family  descending  in  a  collateral 
line. 

"  His  father,  a  younger  branch  of  the  ancient  stock 
planted  in  Somersetshire,  took  to  wife  the  widow."— 
Caretc. 

(ii)  Offspring. 

"  Great  Anthony!  Spain's  well-beseeming  pride, 
That  mighty  branch  of  emperors  and  kings." 

Crashauf, 

(6)  A  part  of  a  whole,  a  section  or  division  of  a 
subject,  or  anything  similar. 

"  It  will  be  desirable  to  begin  with  this  branch  of  the 
subject."—  Lewis:  Astron.  of  the  Ancients,  ch.  i.  §2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  One  of  the  divisions  into  which  a  stem 
separates.  Many  names  are  applied  to  different 
modifications  of  brandies,  and  it  is  on  the  character 
of  the  branches  sent  forth  that  the  classification  of 
plants  into  trees,  shrubs,  under-shrubs,  and  herbs, 
at  least  in  part,  depends.  [See  these  terras.] 


2.  Arch.:  Arches  in  Gothic  vaults,  constituting 
diagonals  to  other  arches  arranged  in  the  form  of 
a  square,  and  themselves  forming  a  cross, 

'3.  Fortification: 

(1)  The  wing,  or  long  side  of  a  horn  or  crown 
work. 

(2)  One  of  the  parts  of  a  zigzag  approach. 

4.  Blacksmith's  work:  One  of  the  quarters  or  sides 
of  a  horseshoe. 

5.  Harness-making:  One  of  the  levers  attached  to 
the  ends  of  the  stiff  bit  of  a  curb-bit,  and  having 
rings  or  loops  for  the  curb-chain,  the  check-straps, 
and  the  reins.    [CURB-BIT.] 

6.  Mining:  A  small  vein  which  separates  from  thn 
lode,  sometimes  reuniting.    A  leader,  string,  or  rib 
of  ore  running  in  a  lode. 

7.  Hydraulics:  The  metallic  piece  on  the  end  of  a 
hose  to  which  the  nozzle  is  screwed. 

8.  Gas-fixtures:  A  gas-burner  bracket. 

B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  the  arm  of  a  tree, 
or  to  the  projecting  part  of  anything. 

branch-chuck,  s. 

Turning:  A  chuck  having  four  branches,  each  of 
which  has  a  set  screw  whose  end  may  be  made  to 
impinge  upon  the  object. 

branch-leaf,  s.    A  leaf  growing  on  a  branch. 

branch-line,  «.    A  subsidiary  line  of  railway. 

branch-peduncle,  s.  A  peduncle  growing  from 
a  branch. 

branch-pilot,  s.  A  pilot  who  (in  this  country) 
holds  a  public  commission,  known  as  a  branch  com- 
mission. 

branch-spine,  s. 

Bot. :  A  spine  on  the  branch  of  a  plant,  such  as  in 
the  sloe,  as  distinguished  from  a  leaf-spine,  of 
which  an  example 
is  presented  by  the 
hoUy  thorn. 

branch-work,  s. 
[  BRANCHED-WORK.] 

"Beneath  branch- 
in  irk  of  costly 

sardonyx,  Branch-spine. 

Sat  smiling,  babe 

inarm."     Tennyson.-  The  Palace  of  Art. 

branch,  v.  i.  &  f.    [From  branch,  s.  (q.  v.)  ] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.  Of  trees:  To  separate  into  actual  branches. 
"  .     .    .    therefore  those  trees  rise  not  in  a  body  of  any 

height,  but  branch  near  the  ground.  The  cause  of  the 
pyramis  is  the  keeping  in  of  the  sap,  long  before  it  branch, 
and  the  spending  of  it  when  it  beginneth  10  branch,  by 
equal  degrees."— Bacon. 

2.  Fig. :  To  separate  into  divisions.     Used— 

(1)  Of  material  things.    Spec.,  of  a  stag's  horns: 
To  separate  into  antlers. 

(2)  Of  things  immaterial  or  abstract : 

"...  that  would  best  instruct  us  when  we  should,  or 
should  not,  branch  into  farther  distinctions."— Locke. 

IF  To  branch  out : 

Lit.  Of  trees:  To  separate  into  branches. 
2)  Figuratively: 

[a)  Of  things  material :  To  separate  into  divisions 
widely  apart, 

"The  Alps  at  the  one  end,  and  the  long  range  of 
Appenines  that  pass  through  the  body  of  it,  brunch  out 
on  all  sides,  into  several  different  divisions." — Addison. 

(b)  Of  speaking  or  writing:  To  be  diffuse,  through 
not  confining  one's  self  to  the  salient  points  of  a 
subject. 

"I  have  known  a  woman  branchout  into  a  longdisserta- 
tion  upon  the  edging  of  a  petticoat." — Spectator. 

B.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  adorn  with  needlework,  representing  the 
branches  of  trees. 

"  In  robe  of  lilly  white  she  was  arayd. 
That  from  her  shoulder  to  her  heele  downe  raught ; 
The  traine  whereof  loose  far  behind  her  strayd, 
Braunched  with  gold  and  perle  most  richly  wrought." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  is.  19. 

2.  To  part  anything-  into  divisions  of  branch-like 
form. 

"...  and  are  branched  into  canals,  as  blood  is." — 
J5ocon. 

branched,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BRAXCH,  v.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language:  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Bot. :  Separating  into  many  branches  of  some 
size.    If  they  are  small  the  term  used  of  the  plant 
is  r am u lose* 

branched-work,  s. 

Arch.:  Carved  or  sculptured  branches  or  leaves 
in  monuments  or  friezes. 

bran  Ch-e"r  (!),*.    [Eng.  branch;  -er.] 

1.  That  which  shoots  out  into  branches.  (See 
example  under  No,  2.) 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     w€t,     here,     camel,     h5r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    gd,     pfit, 
•or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     tr?,     Syrian.      SB,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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2.  One  who  develops  fruitful  progress  in  various 
directions. 

"If  their  child  be  not  such  a  speedy  spreader  and 
brancher,  like  the  vine,  yet  he  may  yield,  with  a  little 
longer  expectation,  as  useful  and  more  sober  fruit  than 
the  other." — Wuttun. 

bran  ch-er  (2),s.    [Fr.  branchier.} 
Falconry :  A  young  hawk. 

"I  enlarge  my  discourse  to  the  observation  of  theeires, 
the  brancher,  and  the  two  sorts  of  lentners." — Walton. 

branch'-e"r-y*,  s.    [From  Eng.  branch;  -er;  -y.] 

Sot. :  The  ramifications  of  the  vessels  dispersed 
through  the  pulpy  part  of  fruit. 

bra  A  -chl-a,  s.  [In  Fr.  branchies.  From  Lat. 
branchia=&  gill  of  a  fish ;  pi.  branchice=tho  gills  of 
a  fish  ;  Gr.  branghion=a  fin ;  pi.  branghia= the  gills 
of  a  fish.l 

Zool. :  The  gills  of  fishes  and  various  other  inhab- 
itants of  water.  They  are  the  apparatus  for 
enabling  the  animal  to  extract  oxygen  from  the 
water,  instead  of  being  dependent  on  the  atmos- 
phere for  that  life  sustaining  element. 

bran'-Chl-al,  a.  [In  Fr.  branchial;  Mod.  Lat. 
branchialis ;  from  Lat.  branchia;  Gr.  branghia= 
the  gills.] 

Zool. :  Pertaining  to  the  gills  of  a  fish  or  other 
aquatic  animal. 

If  (1)  Branchial  arches :  Four  bony  arches  which 
bear  the  branchife  in  fishes ;  they  are  connected  in- 
feriorly  with  the  hyoid  arch,  and  above  are  united 
with  the  base  of  the  skull. 

(2)  Branchial  hearts :  Two  contractile  dilatations 
situated  one  at  the  base  of  each  gill  in  the  cuttle- 
fishes. 

"...  the  circulation  is  aided  by  two  additional 
branchial  hearts  in  the  cuttle-fishes." — Woodward :  Mol- 
liisca  (1861),  p.  80. 

(3)  Branchial  sac ;    A    series   of   quadrangular 
mesnes  fringed  with  vibratile  celia  in  tunicated 
mollusks.    It  is  for  respiration. 

(4)  Branchial  sinuses :  Two  longitudinal  sinuses 
in  the  Tunicated  Mollusks,  one  along  the  heemal 
and  one  along  the  neural  side  of  the  branchial  sac. 

bran'-chl-a-ta,    s.  pi.    [From    Lat.  branchice; 

Zoology : 

1.  A  primary  division   of   the   vertebrated   sub- 
kingdom.    It  contains  the  Fishes  and  Amphibia. 
It  is  contradistinguished  from  Abranchiata,  which 
comprises  Reptiles,  Birds  and  Mammals. 

2.  A  division  of  Annelids,  containing  the  Tubicola 
(Tubeworms),  and  the  Errantia  (Sandworms). 

3.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  division   of 
Gasteropodous  Mollusks,  now  commonly  denomin- 
ated Branchifera,  or  Branchiogasteropoda  (q.  v.). 

"Here  the  stem  is  usually  divided  after  a  certain  dis- 
tance, and  ramified  into  smaller  sub-divisions  called 
branches,  and  these  again  into  branchiata  and  twigs." — 
};.  Brown;  Manual  of  Botany  (1874),  p.  72. 

bran'-Ch^ate,  a.      [From  Lat.  branchice;   Gr. 

Zool.:  Having  gills.  (Index  to  Dallas'  Nat.  Hist.) 
IT  The  Branchiate,  or  Branchiferous  Annelida, 
consists  of  two  orders,  the  Tubicola  and  the  Erran- 
tia. The  Abranchiate  Annelids,  distinguished  from 
the  former,  are  also  divided  into  two — The  Suctoria, 
or  Leeches,  and  the  Scoleana,  or  Earthworms. 
(Dallas:  Nat.  Hist.,  pp.  94,  95.)  [BRANCHIFEROUS.] 

bran-chlf  ~er-a,  s.  [From  Lat.  6rancft,tce=gills, 
and /ero=to  bear.  Gill-bearing  animals.] 

Zool.  In  some  classifications:  An  order  orgasterpp- 
odnus  mollusks,  including  all  the  species  breathing 
by  gill;?,  while  the  air-breathers  are  ranked  under 
the  Pulmonifera,  or  lung-bearing  mollusks.  The 
Branchifera  are  divided  into  two  sub-orders,  the 
Opisthobranchiata  and  the  Prosobranchiata  (q.  v.)' 

"  The  gasteropoda  form  two  natural  groups,  one  breath- 
ing air  f  pulmonifera)  nnd  the  other  water  (brancht'fera)." 
—  Woodward:  Mollusca,  p.  98. 

brafL-chlf-er-Ous,  a.  [In  Fr.  branchifere.  See 
branchifera,  and  suff.  -ows.] 

Zool. :  Having  branchiae,  breathing  by  gills. 
[BRANCHIATE.] 

"The  developments  of  the  branchifernns  pnsteropods 
may  be  observed  with  much  facility  in  the  common  river 
snails  (Paludina)."—  ir<n><hr<irtt:  M"ll>iwi,  p.  W. 

tbranch  -I-ness,  s.  [From  Eng.  branchy,  and 
suff.  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  branchy,  the 
tendency  to  divide  into  branches,  or  the  aspect 
presented  when  such  division  has  taken  place. 

branch  -Iftg,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BRANCH,  v.} 

"  Environ*  d  with  a  ring  of  branching  elms." 

Cowper:  The  Task,  bk.  i. 
"  The  swift  stag-  from  under  ground 
Bore  up  his  branching  head." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.vii. 

"Wide  o'er  his  isles  the  branching  Oronoque 
Rolls  a  brown  deluge,     .     .     ." 

Thomson.'  The  Seasons;  Summer. 


bran-cnl-ft-gas-ter-op -6d-a,  s.pl,  [From  Gr. 
branghia=ffiU.st  tyaafcr=the  belly,  and  podes,  pi.  of 

POU8  =  H  foot.] 

Zool. ;  A  name  sometimes  given  to  those  gasterop- 
odous  mollusks  which  breathe  by  gills.  (Huxley: 
Classification  of  Animals.  Glossary.)  It  is  the 
same  as  branchifera  (q.  v.). 

bran-chl-8p'-6d-a,  s.  pi.  [From  Gr.  branghia= 
gills,  and  nodes,  pi.  of  potts=a  foot.]  Having  braii- 
ri  i  i;r  attached  to  the  feet. 

Zoology : 

1.  Cuvier's  first  order  of   the  sub-class  Entom- 
ostraca.    The  genera  included  tinder  it,  such  as 
Cyclops,  Cypris,  Apus,  Limnadia,  Branchipus,  &c., 
are   now   generally  ranked  under  several  orders, 
viz.,  Copepoda,  Ostracoda,  and  Phyllopoda.    Milno 
Edwards  places  them  under  two,  the  Phyllopoda 
and  theCladocera.    [See  these  terms.] 

2.  A  division  or  **  legion  "  of  the  sub-class  Entom- 
ostraca.   It  includes  the  order   Cladocera,  Phyl- 
lopoda and  Trilobita,  perhaps  with  Mosostoma. 

bran  -chI-6-ppde,  s.  [In  Fr,  branchiopode.} 
[BRANCHIOPODA.] 

ZoQl. :  An  animal  belonging  to  the  old  order 
Branchiopoda. 

bran-chI-5p'-6-doiis,  a.    [From  Eng.  branchi- 
opod(e),  and  suff.  -outt.} 
Zoology : 

1.  Having  branchiae  attached  to  the  feet. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  branchiopoda. 

bran-chl-5s  -tS-gal,  a.  [In  Fr.  branchiostege ; 
from  Gr.  bra n<jhia= gills,  and  8tegos=a  roof ;  from 
8tego=^to  cover  closely ;  suff.  -aZ.l 

Zool. :  Pertaining  to  the  membrane  covering  the 
gills. 

If  Branchiostegal  rays.  Ichthy. :  Parts  of  the 
hyoid  apparatus  supporting  this  membrane.  (Hux~ 
ley:  Classification  of  Animals,  Gloss.) 

bran-chl-os  -tege,  s. 

Ichthy. :  The  membrane  or  carapace  covering  the 
gills  (branchice)  of  a  fish  or  crustacean.  It  lies  be- 
neath the  operculum,  and  is  supported  by  rays  or 
lamina?  to  which  the  name  branchiosteye  is  also 
applied. 

J>ran-chl-5s  -te-gl  (Mod.  Lat.),  bran-chl-6s- 
te-gans  (Eng.),  s.  pi.  [From  Gr.  branghia=gi\lst 
ancfftfe{/aff=a  roof;  from  stego=to  cover  closely.] 

Ichthy. :  An  old  order  of  fishes  with  free  branchiee 
and  a  cartilaginous  skeleton.  It  was  suppressed  by 
Cuvier.  (Griff.:  Cuviert  vol.  x.,  p.  19, and  note.) 

bran-chl-5s  -te-glte,  s.  The  largo  fiao  of  the 
carapace  which  covers  the  branchice  or  gills  of  a 
crustacean,  as  the  lobster  or  crayfish. 

bran-chl-o's -te-gous,  a.    [From  Gr.  branghia 
=gills,  8tegos=a  roof,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 
Zoology : 

1.  Covering  the  gills.    [BRANCHIOSTEGAL.] 

2,  Possessed  of  a  membrane  covering  the  gills. 

bran-chl-6s  -tfan-a,  «.  [In  Fr.  branchiostome. 
From  Gr.  branghia^ gills,  and  «toma=the  mouth.] 

Ich.thy. ;\ Costa's  name  for  the  very  anomalous 
genus  of  fishes  now  called  Amphioxus  (q.  v.). 

brafi-ChI-5t'-6-ca,  8.  pi.  [From  Gr.  branghia^ 
branchia;  and  tokos  =  bringing  forth,  birth \tikto 
=  to  bring  forth.] 

Zool.:  The  name  given  by  Professor  Owen  to  a 
division  of  the  Vertebrata  comprehending  the  Ba- 
trachia  and  other  Amphibia.  He  called  them  also 
Dipnoa  (q.  v.). 

bran-chI-p5d'-Id-SB,  s.  pi,  [From  Gr.  branghia 
=gills;  pous,  genit.  podos=a  foot;  and  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
suff.  -idee.} 

Zool.:  A  family  of  Entomostraca  belonging  to  the 
order  Phyllopoda.  It  contains  the  genera  Branchi- 
pus and  Artemia. 

bran'-chl-pus,  s.  [From  Gr.  branghia  =  gills, 
and  pous—d  foot.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  small  Entomostraca,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Branchipodidep.  Branchipus  stag' 
naJis  is  usually  to  bo  found  in  ditches  of  stagnant 
water* 

bran  -chl-reme,  s.  [From  Lat.  branchice= gills, 
and  (V»iU4t=an  oar.  I 

Xtiol.:    An  animal  which    has    legs   terminating 
in  a  bundle  of   setiform   branches,  constituting 
respiratory  ap- 
paratus. 

bran-chlte, 

s.  [Named after 
Prof.  Branchi, 
of  Pisa.] 

Min.:  A  vari- 
ety of  Haitite. 
It  is  colorless  and  translucent,  and  is  found  in  the 
brown  coal  of  Mount  Vasa,  in  Tuscany. 

branch'-le'sB,  a.     [From  Eng.  branch,  and  suff. 

-Z'-ss.  J 

1.  Lit. :  Without  branches. 


Branchireme  (Chirocephalus 

Diaphanus). 


2.  Fig. :  Without  any  valuable  product ;  naked. 

"  If  I  lose  mine  honor,  • 
I  lose  myself;  better  I  were  not  yours, 
Than  yours  BO  branchless." 

Shakesp..-  Ant.  A  Cleop.,  iii.  4. 

branch  -let,  s.  [From  Eng.  branch,  and  -let,  a 
diminutive  suffix.]  A  small  branch.  (Crabb.) 

branch'-?,  *braunch  -y",  a.    [Eng.  branch ;  -#.} 
Full  of  branches,  widely  spread. 
"  Undir  al  braunchy  tree."—tt'ycliffe:  4  Kings,  xvii.  10. 
"The  fat  earth  feed  thy  branchy  root." 

Tennyson;  The  Talking  Oak. 

*bran-COrn,  *.  [Eng,  bran(d) ;  corn.]  The  smut 
in  wheat,  probably  the  fungus  called  Ustilago 
segetum.  [BRAND,  s.  I.,  5.] 

brand,  *brond,  *broond,  s.  [A.  S,  brand,  brond 
=  a  burning;  bcernan,  byrnan  =  to  burn:  Icel. 
brandr=(l)  a  brand,  (2)  a  sword-blade;  O.  H.  Ger. 
brant;  Fr.  -^brand—a,  large  sword  wielded  by  both 
hands ;  Prov.  bran,  branc;  Ital.  brando;  Dut.,Dan., 
&  Sw.  brand^o.  fire-brand.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  piece  of  wood  burnt  or  partially  burnt,  a  bit 
of  wood  intended  for  burning. 

"Thetaylis  of  hem  hewyuede  tothetaylis,  and  broordi* 
he  boored  in  the  myddil." — Wycliffe:  Judges  x.v.  4. 
"Recalled  the  vision  of  the  night, 
The  hearth's  decaying  brands  were  red, 
And  deep  and  dusky  luster  shed." 

Scott;  Lady  of  the  Lake,  1.  34. 

2.  Used  for  a  staff  or  stick,  generally. 

"  In  pensive  posture  leaning  on  the  brand, 
Not  oft  a  regting-Btaff  to  that  red  hand." 

Byron:  The  Corsair,  i.  6. 

3.  A  mark  made  by  or  with  a  hot  iron.    (Used  to- 
mark  criminals   to  note  them  as  such  and  infa- 
mous.) 

"Clerks  convict  should  be  burned  in  the  hand,  both 
because  they  might  taste  of  some  corporal  punishment, 
and  that  they  might  carry  a  brand  of  infamy."— Bacon, 

4.  A  mark  burnt  in  upon  or  affixed  to  goods  to 
denote   their   quality:   hence,   generally,   used  as 
equivalent  to  quality,  class. 

"The  most  favorable  report  that  can  be  made  is,  that 
makers  of  the  best  brands  of  finished  iron  would  not 
accept  lower  prices  than  the  trade  scale." — Mining  Review. 
Oct.  17,  1860. 

5.  A  disease  in  vegetables  by  which  their  leaves 
and  tender  bark  are  partially  destroyed,  as  though 
they  were  burnt ;  called  also  burn. 

IT  "Brands"  are  the  same  as  blights,  and  pro- 
duced chiefly  by  Mucoraceae  and  similar  fungi. 
[BLIGHT.] 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  stigma,  a  mark  of  disgrace. 

"Where did  his  wit  on  learning  fix  a  brand, 
And  rail  at  arts  he  did  not  understand  ?" 

Dryden. 

"  By  what  strange  features  vice  has  known, 
To  single  out  and  murk  her  own  ! 
Yet  some  there  are,  whose  brows  retain 
Less  deeply  stamped  her  brand  and  stain." 

Scott;  Rokeby,  iii.  15. 

2.  A  sword,  from  its  bright,  flashing  appearance. 
(Obsolete,  except  in  poetry.) 

"  With  this  brand  burnyshyd  so  bright."— Townley  Myst., 
p.  216.  » 

".He  laught  out  his  bronrf." 

William  ofPalerne,  1,244. 
"Thou,  therefore,  take  my  brand,  Eicalibur." 

Tennyson.  Mort  d'  Arthur. 

*3.  A  thunderbolt. 

"The  sire  omnipotent  prepares  the  brand, 
By  Vulcan  wrought,  and  arms  his  potent  hand." 

Oranvtlle. 

brand-goose,  brent-goose,  s.  A  kind  of  wild 
fowl  (Anser  toryuatus),  less  in  size  than  a  common 
goose,  having  its  breast  and  wings  of  a  dusky  red 
color. 

brand-iron,  brandlron,  branding-iron,  s. 
1'.  An  iron  instrument  used  for  branding  or  mark- 
ing anything. 

"Marks  e'en  like  branding  iron?  to  thy  sick  heart 
Make  death  a  want,  as  sleep  to  weariness  ?" 

Hemans:  Sieye  of  Valencia. 

2.  The  same  as  ANDIRON  (q.  v.). 

brand-new,  a.    [BEANDXEW.] 

brand,  *bran  -dl-en,  *brond-yn,  *bron-nyn, 
v.  t.  [BRAND,  s.  In  O.  Dut.  branden,~\ 

1.  Lit. :  To  burn  a  mark  into  a  person,  animal,  or 
thing  with  a  hot  iron ;  to  burn  a  person  or  thing 
with  a  hot  iron  so  as  to  produce  a  mark  or  depres- 
sion. 

" Bronnyn  (brondyn,  P.)  wythe  an  yren.  Cauterizo." — 
Prompt.  Parv. 

"  Several  women  were  sent  across  the  Atlantic,  after 
being  first  branded  in  the  cheek  with  a  hot  iron." — Ma- 
ciiHlay:  Itist,  Eng.,ch.v. 


boll,     b<5y;     pout,    J6"wl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     c,hin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -$ion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 


branded 

2.  Fig.:  To  mark  as  infamous,  to  stigmatize,  to 
impute  anything  to,  with  a  view  to  rendering  any 
one  infamous  or  odious. 

"Our  Punic  faith 
IB  infamous,  and  branded  to  a  proverb." 

Addison. 

"  Would  do  the  heart  that  loved  thee  wrong, 
And  brand  a  nearly  blighted  name." 

Byron:  Remember  Him  whom  Passion's  Power. 

*brand  -ed  (1)  ,  *brand  -It,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Etym. 
doubtful.]  According  to  Jamieson,  having  a  bor- 
der or  margin,  bordered;  but  is  not  the  meaning= 
.made  red,  or  reddish-colored  7 

"  Here  belt  was  of  blunket,  with  birdes  ful  bolde, 
Branded  with  brende  golde,  and  bokeled  ful  bene." 
Sir  Gawan  and  Sir  Got.,  ii.  3. 

brand  -ed  (2),  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BRAND,  v.] 

1.  Marked  with  a  branding-iron,  stamped. 

2.  Of  a  reddish-brown  color,  as  though  singed  by 
fire.    A  branded  bull  is  one  that  is  almost  entirely 
brown. 

"When  they  saw  a  branded  serpent  sprawl 
So  full  amongst  them  from  above,  and  from  Jove's  fowl 
let  fall." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  xii.  217,  218. 

"'Twixt  the  Stay  wood-bush  and  Langside  hill, 
They  stealed  the  broked  cow  and  the  branded  bull." 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Border,  i.  233. 

*brand  e-lede,     *bran'-lede,     *bran'-let,     s. 


"  Brandelede  (  branlet,  K.,  branlede,  or  Keuet,  P.). 
Tripes."  —  Prompt.  Parv. 

*brand'e-let,  *brandellet,  s.  [Probably  a  dimin. 
of  brand.]  Some  part  of  the  arms  or  accounter- 
im-m.s  of  a  knight,  perhaps  a  short  sword. 

"  And  also  his  brandellet  bon."  —  R.  Coeur  de  Lion,  322. 

*brand'-en,  pa.  par.    [BRANDER,  r.]    Grilled. 

brand'-Sr,  *brand'-rSth,  s.  [A.  S.  brandreda: 
O.  I  eel.  brandreidh;  Dan.  brandrith  —  brand-iron.] 

1.  Generally: 

(I)  One  who  brands. 

(2J  That  with  which  anything  is  branded,  a  brand- 
ing-iron. 

2.  Spec.?  A  trivet  or  iron  used  as  a  stand  for  a 
vessel  over  a  fire  ;  also,  in  Scotland,  a  gridiron. 

"Til  this  Jak  Bonhowme  he  mad  a  crown 
Of  a  brandreth  all  red  hate." 

Wyntoun,  viii.  44,  41. 

tbrand  -er,  v.  f.  [BRANDER,  s.]  To  broil  on  a 
gridiron,  to  grill.  (Scotch.) 

brand  -led,  a.  [BRANDY,  s.]  Mixed  or  concocted 
•with  brandy. 

brand'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [BRAND,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  e&  particip.  adj.;  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  vero. 

C.  Assubatantive: 

1.  Literally:  The  act  of  marking  with  a  brand- 
ing-iron.   This  penalty  was  inflicted,  for  various 
offenses,  on  offenders  who  had  once  been  allowed 
benefit  of  clergy. 

2.  Figuratively:  The  act  of  marking  with  infamy, 
•stigmatizing. 

*brandlrne,  fbrandlron,  a.  [A.  S.  brandisern; 
TJ.  H.  Ger.  brantizen.}  A  roasting  iron,  a  gridiron. 
(Huloet.) 

brand  -Ish,  *braund-ish,  *  braund-ise, 
*braund-ysch,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  brandir;  pr.  par. 
brandissant;  O.  Fr.  6rand=a  sword.  BRAND.] 

A.  Transitive: 

l.-Literally:  To  wave  or  flourish  about. 
"Then  fierce  ^Eneas,  brandishing  his  blade, 
In  dust  Orsilochus  and  Crethon  laid." 

Pope:  Homer's  ftiad,  bk.  v.,  1.  669-70. 
"He  brandishes  his  pliant  length  of  whip 
Resounding  oft,  and  never  heard  in  vain.'* 

Cowper;  The  Task;  bk.  iv. 

2.  Figuratively  :  To  flourish  about,  display  osten- 
tatiously, parade. 

"He  who  shall  employ  all  the  force  of  his  reason  only 
In  brandishing  of  syllogisms,  will  discover  very  little."  — 
Lockt. 

B.  Intransitive:  To  be  flourished  about  or  waved. 

"Above  the  tide,  each  broadsword  bright 
Was  brandishing  like  beam  of  light. 

Scott:  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  18. 

*brand'-Ish,  s.  [BRANDISH,  t-.]  A  flourish,  wav- 
ing. 

"I  can  wound  with  &brandish  and  never  draw  bow  for 
the  matter."  —  B.Jonson:  Cynthia's  Revels. 

brand'-Ished,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BRANDISH,  r.] 

"  Brave  Macbeth, 

Pisdaininff  fortune,  with  his  brandish'd  steel, 
Like  valor's  minion,  carved  out  hia  passage," 

fthakesp.:  Macbeth,  I.  2. 
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brand  -Ish-er,  s.  [Eng.  brandish; -er.~\  One  who 
brandishes  or  flourishes  about. 

"But    their    auxiliary    bands,   those    brandishers    of 

speares 
From  many  cities  drawn  are  they,  that  are  our  hin- 

derers, 
Not  suffering  well-rays' d  Troy  to  fall." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  ii. 

brand  -Ish-Ing,  s.    [BEAN-DISH,  v.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  The  act  of  flourishing  or  waving 
about. 

2.  Arch. :  A.  name  given  to  open  carved  work,  as 
of  a  crest,  &c. 

brand  -I-Slte,  s.      [In    Ger.  brandisit.     Named 
after  Clemens  Grafen  von  Brandis,  of  the  Tyrol.]    A 
mineral— a  variety  of  Seybertite.    It  occurs  in  hex- 
agonal prisms,  yellowish-green  or  reddish-gray. 
*bran  -dls-sen,  r.  t,    [BRAN-DISH.] 
*bran'-dls-sende,  pr.  par.    [BRANDISH,  r.] 
*bran  -die,  *bran-le,  v.  t.&  i.    [Fr.  brandiller— 
to  shake,  waver."] 

1.  Transitive:  To  shake,  move,  or  confuse. 

"  It  had  like  to  have  brandled  the  fortune  of  the  day." — 
Bacon. 

2.  Intransitive:  To  be  shaken,  moved,  or  affected 
with  fear ;  to  be  unsteady. 

"Princes  cannot  be  too  suspicious  when  their  Urea  are 
sought ;  and  subjects  cannot  be  too  curious  when  the  state 
branttles." — Ld,  Northampton:  Proceed,  against  Gurnet, 
sign.  G.  g.  b. 

*brand'-llng,  K.  [Eng.  brand;  and  dimin.  suffix 
-UngJ}  A  small,  red-colored  worm,  used  as  a  bait  in 
fishing,  so  called  from  its  color. 

"  The  dew-worm,  which  some  also  call  the  lob-worm,  and 
the  brandling,  are  the  chief." — Walton, 

brand-new  Tew  as  u),  brand  new  (Eng.), 
brand  new,  brent  new  (Scotch),  a.  [Eng.  brand, 
s.,  and  «*«.]  So  new  that  the  marks  of  manufac- 
ture have  not  worn  off ;  perfectly  new.  (Commonly 
but  improperly,  pronounced  as  if  bran-new.) 

"  Waes  me,  I  hae  forgot, 
With  hast  of  coming  afT,  to  fetch  my  coat. 
What  sail  I  do  ?  it  was  almiust  brand  new." 

Ross;  Helenore,  p.  63. 

If  This  term  is  also  used  in  provincial  English.    In 
Scotch  it  is  sometimes  written  brent  new, 
"  Nae  cotillion  brent  new  frae  France." 

Burns:  Tarn  O*  Shanter. 

"brand -reth,  *brand'-rette,  *brand'-rlth  (1), 
s.  [BRANDER.] 

brand  -rlth  (2) ,  s.    [Apparently  a  formation  from 
the  following  word.]    A  fence  or  rail  round  the 
opening  of  a  well.    (Provincial.) 
*bran'-dur,  «.    [BRANDED,  a.]    A  border. 
"  His  brene,  and  his  basnet,  burneshed  ful  bene ; 
With  a  brandur  a  bought,  al  of  brende  golde." 

Sir  Oaw.  and  Sir  GaJ.    (Jamieson. ) 

bran-dy",  *brand -wine,  *bran'-df-wlne,  R.  & 
a.  [In  Fr.  brandevin;  Gael,  (from  Eng.)  brann- 
daioh;  Sw.  brdnyin;  Dan.  brcendeviin ;  Ger.  brand- 
wein,  branntwein.  The  first  part  is  from  Sw. 
branna;  Dan.  brcende:  Dut.  branden,  all=to  burn, 
to  distill.  Sw.  brand= brand,  fire-brand ;  Dan.,  Ger. 
&  Dut.  6rami=flre,  burning,  conflagration,  t  BRAND, 
v.  & «.]  The  second  part  is  from  Fr.  &  Sw.  vin; 
Dan.  v/m;  Ger.  wein;  Dut.  icyn.]  [WiNE.J 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Formerly.      (Of   the   forms    brandywine   and 
brandtcine,  etymologically  meaning  burnt  or  dis- 
tilled wine.)     [BRANDY-WINE.] 

2.  Note.    (Of  the  form  brandy,  being  the  adjective 
in  the  foregoing   compound    dissevered   from    its 
associate  wine,  and  made  to  stand  alone  as  a  sub- 
stantive.)   A  spirit  produced  by  the  distillation  of 
both  white  and  red  wines,  prepared  chiefly  in  tho 
south  of  France.    A  brandy  highly  esteemed  i^  that 
of  Cognac,  which  is  obtained  by  distilling  white 
wines  of  the  finest  quality.    An  inferior  kind  of 
spirit  is  frequently  prepared  from  the**  marc"  of 
grapes  and  the  refuse  or  wine  vats.    When  first  dis- 
tilled it  is  as  colorless  as  alcohol,  and  continues  so 
if  kept  in  bottles  or  jars.    When  stored  in  casks, 
however,  it  acquires  from  the  wood  a  pale  amber 
tint,  and  in  this  state  is  sold  as  pale  brandy.    Tho 
dark  color  of  brown  brandy  is  produced  artificially, 
to  please  the  public  taste,  by  means  of  a  solution  of 
caramel,  and  this  is  frequently  added  in  excess  to 
give  a  rich  appearance  to  a  brandy  of  low  quality. 
A  largo  proportion  of  the  brandy  sold  in  this  coun- 
try is  simply  raw  grain  spirits  flavored  and  colored. 
The   spirit   is   imported  into   France,  whore  it  is 
redistilled   and   converted    into    French     brandy. 
Brandy  improves  in  flavor  by  being  kept,  but  loses 
in  strength.     Genuine  Cognac  brandy  has  always 
been  both  costly  and  difficult  to  obtain  in  this  coun- 
try (the  more  so  on  account  of  t  lie  high  import  tariff 
colled  ml  thereon),  the  price  for  tho  liquor  reaching 
$20  or  more  per  gallon.    Of  late  years  the  develop- 
ment of  viticulture  in  the  western  states,  particu- 
larly in  California,  has  enabled  American  enterprise 
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to  produce  a  brandy  that  is  everywhere  a  formidable 
rival  to  the  French  article,  and  for  purity  and  excel- 
lence infinitely  preferable  to  the  compounded  and 
44  doctored"  spirit  for  which  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  pay  so  high  a  price.  Genuine  brandy 
consists  of  alcohol  and  water,  with  small  quantities 
of  oenanthic  ether,  acetic  ether,  and  other  volatile 
bodies  produced  in  the  process  of  fermentation. 
The  value  of  brandy  as  a  medicine  depends  on  the 
presence  of  these  ethers  and  other  volatile  prod- 
ucts; when,  therefore,  it  is  adulterated  with  raw 
grain  spirit  and  water,  tho  amount  of  these  ethers 
is  so  reduced  that  the  brandy  becomes  almost  value- 
less for  medical  purposes.  Imitation  brandy  is 
prepared  either  by  flavoring  highly-rectified  spirit 
with  essence  of  Cognac  or  oy  distilling  the  spirit 
with  bruised  prunes,  acetic  other,  argol,  and  a  little 
genuine  brandy,  and  adding  to  the  distilled  spirit 
tincture  of  catechu  and  spirit-coloring.  This  is  said 
to  be  greatly  improved  by  keeping.  The  strength 
of  brandy  as  sold  varies. 

B.  As  adjective:  Consisting  of  or  containing 
brandy,  resembling  brandy,  designed  for  the  sale  of 
brandy,  or  in  any  way  pertaining  or  relating  to  it. 
(See  the  compounds.) 

brandy-ball,  a.  A  sweetmeat;  pieces  of  taffy 
filled  with  brandy. 

brandy-bottle,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  A  bottle  full  of  brandy,  or  designed  to 
hold  brandy. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  name  for  the  common  yellow  water- 
lily,  Nuphar  lutea. 

"  Flowers  large,  smelling  like  brandy,  which  circum- 
stance, in  conjunction  with  the  flagon-shaped  Reed-vessels, 
has  led  to  the  name  brandy-bottle,"—  Hooker  tf  Arnott: 
Brit.  Flor.  (ed.  1855),  pp.  15,  16. 

brandy-fruit,  «.  Fruit  preserved  in  brandy  or 
other  alcoholic  spirit.  (Ogilvie.) 

brandy-pawnee,  s.  [From  Eng.  brandy;  and 
Hind,  panee,  panl  —  water.]  Brandy  and  water. 
(Anglo-Indian.) 

*brandy-snop,  s.    A  shop  for  the  sale  of  brandy, 
a  liquor-shop,  a  public-house. 
"Forgets  his  pomp,  dead  to  ambitious  fires, 
And  to  some  peaceful  brandy-shop  retires  ; 
Where  in  full  gills  his  anxious  thoughts  he  drowns, 
And  quaffs  away  the  care  that  waits  on  crowns." 

Addison;  The  Play  House. 

brandy-sling,  s.  A  drink  compounded  of 
brandy,  sugar,  lemon  and  cracked  ice  ;  it  is  some- 
times flavored  with  liqueur  Benedictine. 

brandy-snap,  s.  A  thin,  wafer-like  gingerbread 
biscuit. 

brandy-wine,  «.  [The  original  form  in  which  the 
word  brandy  appeared  in  the  English  tongue.] 
Brandy.  [BRANDY,  etym.,  A.  1.] 

"It  has  been  a  common  saying,  A  hair  of  the  same  dog  ; 
and  thought  that  brandy-tcine  is  a  common  relief  to 
such."  —  Wiseman. 

*brane,  s.    [BRAN.] 

*brane'-w5d,  a.  [This  has  still  been  generally 
rendered  brain-mod,  from  O.  Eng.  wood  =  mad.  But 
it  seems  naturally  to  signify  wood  for  burning,  from 
Eng.  brand;  and  wood.}  For  the  definition  see  the 
etymology. 

"  Quhyn  they  had  beirit  lyk  baitit  bullis, 
And  brane-wod  brynt  in  bailis." 

Chr.  Kirjc,  St.  22. 

*bran  -gill,  *braen-gel,  a.  [Fr.  branle;  O.  Fr. 
bransle=''  a  brawle,  or  daunce,  wherein  many  men 
and  women,  holding  by  the  hands,  sometimes  in  a 
ring,  and  otherwhiles  at  length,  move  all  together.  t? 
(Cotgrave.)}  [BRANSLE,  BRAUL.] 

1.  (Of  the  form  brangill)  :  A  kind  of  dance. 
"  Vpstert  Troyanis,  and  syne  Italianis, 

And  gan  do  doubil  brangitlis  and  gambettis." 

Doug.:  Kfrvf/,476,  L 

2.  (O/toe/orm,braengel):  A  confused  crowd. 
"Well,  you  see  how  the're  sparkin*  along  the  side  o' 

that  green  upwith,  an'  siccan  a  braengel  o1  them  too."— 
St.  Patrick,  ii.  9L  (Jamieson.) 

^bran  -gle,  s.  [Fr.  branle;  or  perhaps  only  a 
variant  or  wrangle  (q.  v.).]  A  dispute,  quarrel, 
litigation. 

"The  payment  of  tithes  is  subject  to  many  frauds. 
branyles,  and  other  difficulties,  not  only  from  papists  and 
dissenters,  but  even  from  those  who  profess  themselves 
protestants."  —  Sic  iff. 

*bran  -gle,  *bran  -gll,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  branler, 
brandiller=to  shake,  move.]  [B&AJTDLB,  v.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  shake,  applied  to  the  mind  ;  to  con- 
found, to  throw  into  disorder. 

''Thus  was  the  usurper's  [E.  Balliol's]  f  action  brangled, 
then  bound  up  Again,  and  afterward  divided  again  by 
want  of  worth  in  Balliol  their  head."—  Hume:  Hist.  Doug.. 
p.  64. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  menace,  to  make  a  threatening  appearance. 


ane  prete  spere,  quharewith  he  foil  mischeuit, 
Went  brant/land  throw  the  feild  all  him  allone." 

Doug.:   Virgil,  347,  10. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     who,     son;     mute,     cfib,     cttre,     unite,     c&r,     rule,     ftill;     try,     Syrian,      as,     ce  =  €;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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2.  To  shake,  vibrate. 

**  The  scharp  point  of  the  brangland  spere 
Throw  out  amyddis  of  the  scheild  can  schere." 
Doug.:   Virgil,  334,  16. 

3.  To  wrangle,  squabble,  dispute. 

"  Thus  wrangled,  brangled,  jangled  they  a  month, 
Only  on  paper,  pleading  all  in  print." 

lii'owniny:  Ring  and  Book,  i.  241. 

tbran  -gle-ment,  s.  [Eng.  brangle;  -men?.]  A 
braugle,  a  .squabble. 

*'  Where  Yarrow  rows  among  the  rocks, 
An'  wheels  an'  boils  in  mony  a  linn, 
A  blithe  young  shepherd  fed  his  flock, 
Unused  to  branglement  or  din." — Hogg. 

tbraft  -gler,  $.  [Eng.  branal(e);  -er.]  One  who 
brangles;  a  quarrelsome,  litigious  person. 

".  .  .  and  this  poor  young  gentleman  (who  was  hab- 
ited like  any  prince),  banished  from  his  own  land,  was 
first  drawn  into  a  quarrel  by  a  rude  brangler,  .  .  .  "— 
Scott:  Monastery,  ch.  xxviii. 

*bran'-gllng,  pr.par.,  a.  &  a.    [BRANGLE,  r.] 
A.  &  B.    As  present  participle   and  participial 

adjective:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  ofthe 

verb. 

"When polite  conversing  shall  be  improved,  company 
will  be  no  longer  pestered  with  dull  story-tellers  nor 
brangling  disputers. — Swift. 

C.  As  substantive :  Quarreling,  squabbling. 

"Noise  and  norton,  brangling  and  breval." 

Pope:  Dunciad,  ii.  230. 

branit,  pa.  par.    [BRAWNED.]    (Scotch.) 
•brank  (1), s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Bot . :  An  old  name  for  the  buckwheat,  Fagopyrum 
escutentum. 

"Buckwheat,  or  brank,  is  a  grain  very  useful  and  advan- 
tageous in  dry  barren  lands." — Mortimer. 

brank  (2),  s.  [BRANK,  v.l  In  some  parts  of 
England  and  Scotland,  a  kindof  bridle,  a  scolding- 
bridle^  an  instrument  used  for  the  punishment  of 
scolds.  It  consisted  of  a  headpiece,  which  inclosed 
the  head  o.f  the  offender,  and  a  sharp  iron,  which 
entered  the  mouth  and  restrained  the  tongue. 

braftk  -fcr-slne,^  *brafic -ttr-slne,  *bran  ke 
"ftr-syne,  s.  [In  Fr.  brancursine,  branque-urstne, 
tranche-ursine ,'  Ital.  brancorsina ,'  Sp.  &  Port. 
branca  ursina;  from  Low  Lat.  6ranca=a  claw,  and 
Class.  Lat.  ursina,  nom.  fern,  of  ursinus=ot  or  be- 
longing to  a  bear;  ursus=a  bear,  because  its  leaves 
-are  supposed  to  resemble  the  claws  of  a  bear.  In 
Oer.  b&renklau=a  bear's  claw.] 

Botany : 

1.  Bear's-breech,  a  species  of  Acanthus. 
"Acanthus  is  called  of  the  barbarus   wryters  branca 

ursina,  in  English  branke  ursyne." — Turner.-  Herbal. 

2.  An  umbelliferous  plant,  Heracleum  sphondyl- 
ni.ii>.    It  is  common  in  Europe. 

*branle,  s.    [BRANSEL.] 

bran'-lln,  bran'-llng,  bran'-let,  bran'-lede, 
bran  -n6ck,  s.  [Probably  so  named  from  the  red- 
dish-brown color.]  [BRANDED,  B.,  2.]  A  fish,  the 
Salmo  salmulus,  also  called  the  Samlet  (q.  v.). 
(Scotch.)  [PARR.] 

bran'-nlng,  s.    [BRAN,  s.] 

Dyeing:  Preparing  cloth  for  dyeing  by  steeping 
in  a  vat  of  sour  bran-water. 

bran'-n&ck,  s.  [Ene.  brand=ot  a  reddish-brown 
color,  and  dimin.  suffix  -ock.]  The  same  as  the 
BRANLIX  (q.  v.}. 

bran'-ny*,  a-  [BRAN,  s.]  Having  the  appearance 
-of  bran ;  containing  an  admixture  of  bran. 

"It  became  serpiginous,  and  was,  when  I  saw  it,  covered 
•with  white  branny  scales." — Wiseman. 

*bran'-sel,  *bransle,  tbranle,  s.  [BRANGILL,S.] 
A  kind  of  dance. 

' '  Now  making  layes  of  love  and  lovers  paine, 
Bran»les,  Ballads,  virelayes  and  verses  vaine." 

>>'Hser.  F.  Q.,  III.  x.  8. 

"The  Queen  commands  Lady  Fleming  to  tell  her  where 
she  led  the  last  branle."— Scott:  Abbot,  ch.  xxxi. 

brant  (1),  s.  [Properly  from  brand,  in  the  com- 
pound brand-fox.  In  Ger.  brandfuchs;  Dut.  brand- 
vos;  Dan.  brandraeve ;  Svf.brandraf,  so  called  from 
its  reddish-brown  color.]  [BRANDED  (2).  2.]  A  spe- 
cies of  fox,  Vulpesalopex,  smaller  than  the  common 
fox,  Vulites  I'ultjdri.f.  It  Ls  a  native  of  Sweden. 

"I  have  given  you  roe  niid  reindeer, 
I  have  given  you  brant  and  beaver." 

Longfellow:  The  Song  of  Hiawatha,  i. 

brant  (2),  c.  &  s.    [BRANDED  (2),  2.] 

A.  As  adj.:  The  same  as  BRANDED   (2),2(q.  v.). 
A  reddisli  brown. 

B.  Assubst.:  The  Brant-fox  (q.  v.). 
brant-fox,  s.    [BRANT  (l),s.] 
brant  (3),s.  &  a.    [BRENT.] 
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brant-goose,  s.    [BRENT-GOOSE.] 
brant  (4) ,  a.  &  s.    [BRENT,  a.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Steep,  precipitous, 

"A  man  may  .  .  .  cit  on  a  brant  hill  cide."— Ascham: 
Yoxophilus. 

B.  .-Is  subst.:   In   East    Yorkshire^    England:  A 
steep  hill.     (Prof.  Phillips:  Rivers,  <£c.,   of   York- 
shire, p.  262.) 

bran  -tall,   s.     f  From   the  color    of   the   tail,    uppe 
BRANDED  (2),  2.]    A  provincial  namo  for  the  Red- 
start, Phcenicura  ruticilla.    [REDSTART.] 

*brant -ness,  s.  [Eng.  &  Scotch  brant;  -ness.] 
Steepness. 

tbran'-u-lar,  a.  [BRAIN.]  Pertaining  to  the 
brain,  cerebral. 

*branyd,  a.    [BRAINED,  a.]    Full  of  brains. 

"  Bran  yd,  or  full  of  brayue.  Cerebrosus,  cerebro  ple- 
nus." — Prompt.  Part*. 

*bras,  s.    [BRASS.] 

"  Bras  (Brasse  P.).    Es." — Prompt.  Pant. 
"  At  after  spuper  goth  this  noble  kyng 
To  see  this  nors  of  bras,  with  al  his  route." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10616-17. 
"  Of  irin,  of  golde,  of  siluer,  and  bras." 

Story  of  Gen.  and  Exod.,  467. 
*bras-pott,  brass-pot,  s.    A  brazen  pot. 

"Bras-pott.    Emola,  Brit." — Prompt.  Port?. 

*bras-and,  pr.  par.    [ERASE,  v.]    Embracing. 

"  Heccuba  thidder  with  her  childer  for  beild 

Ran  all  in  vane  and  about  the  altare  swarmes, 

Brasand  the  god-like  ymage  in  thare  armes." 

Douglas:   Virgil,  56,  22. 

*brase,  *brass,  v.  t.  [Fr.  6ros=the  arm;  (em)- 
brasser=to  (em)brace.]  [BRACE,  u.J 

1.  To  bind,  to  tie. 

"  Kuril!  (as  said  is)  has  this  ionell  hint, 
About  his  syd  is  it  brasin,  or  he  stynt." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  289,  12. 

2,  To  bind  at  the  edge,  to  welt. 


*bra§e,  s.  [O.  Sw.  brasa;  O.  Dut.  brase-o.  live 
coal.]  A  live  coal.  (Ant.  Arthur,  xv.  6.) 

*brased  (1),  *braBit,  *brazed,  pa.  par.  &  a. 
[BBASE.  v.]    Bound,  welted,  braced. 
"  Syke  giftia  eik  he  bad  bring  with  him  syne, 
Hynt  and  deliuerit  from  the  Troiane  rewyne, 
Ane  ryche  garment  brasit  with  rich  gold  wyre." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  33,  31. 
*brased  (2),  a.    [BRASS.]    Brazen. 
"  Brasyn  (brased,  P.).    Ereus,  eneus."— Prompt.  Parv. 

*bra-sell,  s.    [BRAZIL  (1).] 

"  Brasell,  tre  to  dye  with,  bresil."— Palsgrave. 

*bra'-§en,  *bra  -syn,  a.    [BRAZEN,  a.] 

"  Brasyn'  (brased  P.).    Ereus,  eneus."— Prompt.  Parv. 

"  He  removed  the  high  places,  and  brake  the  images, 
and  cut  down  the  groves,  and  brake  in  pieces  the  brasett 
serpent  that  Moses  had  made." — 2  Kings,  xviii.  4. 

*braserls,  *brasaris,  s.  pi.  [O.  Fr.  brassart, 
brassal,  from  6ras=the  arm.]  Vambraces,  armor 
for  the  arms.  [BRACER.] 

"  Ouhen  this  was  said  he  has  but  mare  abade 
Tua  kempis  burdouns  brocht,  and  before  thnyme  laid 
With  all  thare  harnes  and  braaeris  by  and  by." 

Douglas:   Virgil,  141, 1. 

*brash  (1),  a.  [Compare  Ger.  &  Dut.  barsch= 
sharp,  tart,  impetuous;  Sw.  &  Dan.  barsk;  L.  Ger. 
bask,  basch.]  Hasty  in  temper,  impetuous,  rock- 
less.  [U.S.  Colloq.] 

brash  (2),  a.  [Bret. bresk,  6ritsfc= fragile,  brittle.] 
Fragile,  brittle,  frail. 

*brash  (1),  *brasche,  s.  [BRASH,  v,;  BREACH, 
a.;  BRESCHE.] 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  An  attack,  a  military  assault  on  a  place. 
"Thraise  at  the  bak  wall  wes  the  brasche  they  gaue." — 

Sege  Edinb.  Castel.    Poem,  16th  cent.,  p.  292.     (Jamieson.) 

(2)  A  sudden  illness.    (Burns.) 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  An  effort. 

"The  last  braxhe  was  made  by  a  letter  of  the  prime 
poet  of  our  kingdoine."— Muses  Thren.,  Int.,  p.  viii. 
(Jiunieson.) 

(2)  A  transient  fit  of  sickm -s. 

"  .  .  .  but  he  hadna  the  saving  gift,  and  he  got  two 
terms'  rent  in  urrear.  He  ^ot  the  first  brash,  at  Whitsun- 
day put  ower  wi1  fair  words  and  piping;  .  .  ." — Scott: 
Red-gauntlet,  let.  xi. 

TT  Possibly  this  use  of  tho  word  may  be  from 
another  root. 

brash  (2),  s.  [From  brash  (2),  a.  Cf.  also  Fr. 
breche  —  breach.] 

1.  As  an  independent  word:  A  provincial  English 
word  applied  to  tho  mass  of  broken  and  angular 
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fragments  lying  above  most  rocks,  and  evidently 
produced  by  their  disintegration.  It  is  called  also 
rubble. 

"...  but  it  [the  alluvium]  often  passes  downward 
Into  a  mass  of  bruken  and  angular  fragments  derived 
from  the  subjacent  rock.  To  this  mass  the  provincial 
name  of  "rubble"  or  "brash  "  is  given  in  many  parts  of 
England,  .  .  ."—Lyell:  Man.  of  Geol.  (ed.  1852 j,  ch.  vii. 

2.  In  combos, :  The  word  coiiibrash  is  iisod  for  tho 
upper  division  of  tho  Lower  Oolite,  which  consist-; 
of  clays  and  calcareous  sandstones  passing  down- 
ward into  tho  forest  marble.  [CoRNBRAsn.J 

brash'-?  (1),  *bra  usn-Ie,  a.  [From  brash,  s., 
and  suffix  -y.] 

1.  Stormy. 

"We've  brush'd  the  beat  this  monie  a  apeat 

O'  braushie  weather." 
Rev.  J.  Xtcol.  Poems,  i.  114.     (Jamieaon.) 

2.  Delicate 'in  constitution,  subject  to  frequent 
ailments.    (Scotch.) 

brash'-?  (2),  s.  [BRASH  (2),  s.]  Full  of  rubble, 
composed  of  rubble. 

bra'-fl-Sr  (1),  bra  -zl-er,  s.  [Fr.  brosier=a  fire 
of  live  coals ;  Sp.  brosero;  from  Fr.  6raise= burning 
cinders;  Prov.  &.  Sp.  brasa:  Ital.  brocia,  brascm, 
bragia;  O.  Ger.  fcras=fire ;  bw.  6rasa=live  fire ;  O. 
Scand.  brasa=to  soldor.  Cf.  also  Gael.  brath=con- 
flagration.  (Littre.}~\  An  open  pan  for  burning 
wood  or  coal. 

"  It  is  thought  they  had  no  chimneys,  but  were  warmed 
with  coals  on  brasiers." — Arbuthnvt. 

bra-s>er   (2),   *bra'-sl-ere,    *bra'-s?-ere,  s. 

[BRAZIER,  2.] 

"  Brasyere.     Erarliis." — Prompt.  Parv. 

bra  -§I1,  s.  &  a.    [BRAZIL.] 
bra  -f  Il-et-to,  s.    [BRAZILETTO.] 
bra-§Il'-In,  s.    [BBAZILIN.] 


____igof  iron  t  Wedgwood).  ._ 

harden  by  fire;  6rasa=to  flame;  Dan.  brasa=to 
fry;  possibly  connected  with  Sansc.  bhrajj=to  fry 
(Skeat).  Cf.Wel.prA;  Ir.pros;  Gael.prais;  Corn. 
brest,  which,  however,  may  be  from  the  English.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  compound  metal,  consisting  of  an  alloy 
of  copper  and  tin,  described  \inder  II.  1. 

f(2)  Any  article  made  of  brass,  a  brass  fitting. 
(Generally  in  tho  plural.) 

"The  very  scullion  who  cleans  the  brasses." — Hopkin- 
son.  (Goodrich  &  Porter.) 

(3)  A  monumental  brass.    [II.  3.] 

"  If  not  by  them  on  monumental  brass." 

Thomson-  Liberty,  v. 

(4)  Money,  both  in  Old  English  and  in  modern 
slang,  on  account  of  the  use  of  the  metal  in  the 
coinage.    [TiN,  COPPERS.] 

'•And  bere  here  bras  at  thi  bakke,  to  caleys  to  selle." 
Piers  Plow.:   Vis.,  Hi.  195. 

2.  Figuratively:  Hardness,  the  typical  quality  of 
the  metal.    It  is  frequently  in  the  Bible  mentioned 
along  with  iron  in  a  similar  sense,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing cases — 

(1)  Strength  for  defense  or  attack. 

"  I  will  make  thine  horn  iron,  and  I  will  make  thy  hoofs 
brans;  and  thou  shalt  beat  in  pieces  many  people     . 
—Mieah  iv.  13. 

(2)  Obstinacy  in  wickedness. 

"  They  are  all  grievous  revolters,  walkingwith  slanders: 
they  are  brass  and  iron;  they  are  all  corrupters."^Jer. 
vi.  '28. 

(3)  Effrontery,  impudence,  shamelessness;  incap- 
ability, like  that  of  brass,  either  to  yield  or  to 
change  color  in  circumstances  wh'ere  an  ordinary 
being  composed  of  flesh  and  blood  would  do  so. 

"Because  I  knew  that  thou  art  obstinate,  and  thy  neck 
is  an  iron  sinew,  and  thy  brow  brass." — Isa.  zlviii.  4. 

"...  his  forehead  of  brass  and  his  tongue  of  venom 
.  .  ." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng,t  ch.  iv. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Metal.:  An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc. 

(1)  In  ancient  times:   It  is  said  that  when  the 
Roman  consul  Mummius,  after  capturing  the  cel- 
ebrated Grecian  city  of  Corinth,  barbarously  burnt 
the  place  to  tho  ground,  in  B.  ('.146,  various  metals, 
fused  in  tho  conflagration,  became  united  into  a 
compound  or  alloy,  called  from  the  circumstances 
now  stated  Corinthian  brass.     This  is  often  sup- 

Eosed  to  have  been  the  first  discovery  of  brass  iNelf . 
ut  Assyriologists  consider  it  to  have  been  men- 
tioned in  cuneiform  inscriptions,  both  Chaldean 
and  Assyrian. 

(2)  In  modern  times:  Before  zinc  was  obtained  in 
its  metallic  form  brass   was  manufactured  from 
calamine  (native   carbonate   of  zinc)  mixed  with 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     c.hin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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copper  and  charcoal.  Even  now  this  process  is 
easier  than  the  direct  fusion  together  of  the  two 
metals.  The  proportion  of  copper  and  zinc  vary 
Ordinary  brass  is  a  yellow  alloy  of  copper  and 
twenty-eight  to  thirty-four  per  cent,  of  zinc.  The 
density  of  cast  brass  is  7'8  to  8'4 ;  that  of  brass  wire 
8'54.  It  is  harder  and  yet  more  fusible  than  copper, 
more  sonorous  and  a  worse  conductor  of  heat.  It 
may  be  turned  upon  a  lathe.  It  is  extensively  used 
for  candlesticks,  handles  of  doors,  the  framework 
of  locks,  mathematical  instruments,  &c.,  while  in 
the  state  of  wire  it  is  much  used  in  pin-making. 
[DUTCH  GOLD.] 

2.  Scripture :   The   Heb.   word   for    "  brass "   is 
nechhosheth,  from  nachhash=to  shine.    The  metal 
thus  designated  evidently  occurs  in  nature,  for  it  is 
dug  out  of  hills  (Deut.  yiii.  9)  and  **  molten  out  of 
the  stone"  (Deut.  xxxiii.  25),  which  the  artificial 
alloy,  brass,  never  yet  has  been.    In  most  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament  "brass"  should  be  altered  into 
"  copper,"  though  occasionally  in  the  later  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  it  may  be  bronze.    In  the  New 
Testament,  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  1,  and  Rev.  ix.  20,  the 
rendering  is  chalkos=(t\')  copper,  (2)  bronze;  while 
in  Rev.  i.  and  ii.  it  is  chatkolibanon,  probably= 
frankincense  of  a  deep  color. 

3.  Arch.  (pO ;  Monumental  engravings  on  brass 
plates  let  into  slabs  in  the  pavements  of  ancient 
churches,  representing  the  effigies,  coats  of  arms, 
&c-,  of  illustrknis  personages.    (Gloss,  of  Arch.) 

4.  Mach. :  A  pillow,  bearing,  collar,  box,  or  bush 
supporting  a  gudgeon.    The  name  is  applied  from 
its  being  sometimes   of  brass, 

though  in  various  instances  it 
is  of  bronze. 

5.  Mining:  Iron  pyrites.    The 
name,  which  is  a  misnomer,  is 
given  from    the   luster,  which 
resembles  that  of  brass. 

B.  As  adjective:  Consisting 
more  or  less  of  brass ;  brazen, 
resembling  brass,  in  any  way 
pertaining  or  relating  to  brass. 

T[  Compounds  of  obvious  sig- 
nification :  Brass-bound  (Car- 
lyle: Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  ii., 
en.  v.) ;  brass-hoofed  (Pope  : 
Homer's  Iliad,  xi.  19) ;  brass- 
paved  (Spenser:  F.  Q.,I.iv.l7) ; 
brass-  studded  (Longfellow : 
Courtship  of  Miles  Sfandish, 
iv.) ;  brass-throated  (Longfel- 
low :  The  Spanish  Student,  iii. 
1) ;  brass-visaged  (Ben  Jonson: 
Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor) . 

brass-band,  s. 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Gen, :  A  band  of  musicians  performing  upon 
instruments  of  brass. 

(2)  Spec.: 

(a)  The  smaller  variety  of  the   military   baud, 
employed  chiefly  in  cavalry  regiments,  on  account 
of  the  greater  ease  with  which  brass  instruments 
can  be  played  on  horseback.    Those  used  are  var- 
ious :  cornets,  saxhorns,  euphoniums,  one  or  more 
bombardons,  &c.    (Grove.) 

(b)  One  of  the  divisions  of  the  "  wind  "  of  a  full 
orchestra,  consisting  of  trumpets,  horns,  trombones, 
and  occasionally  an  ophicleide.    [BAND.] 

2.  Figuratively.     In  political   controversy,    con- 
temptuously :  A  party  or  a  section  of  a  party  acting 
noisily  in  concert. 

brass-foil,  «.  Very  thin  beaten  sheet-brass, 
thinner  than  latten.  It  is  called  also  Dutch  gold. 

brass-furnace,  s.  A  furnace  for  fusing  the 
metallic  constituents  of  brass.  These  are  melted  in 
crucibles,  the  copper  being  first  melted,  and  the 
zinc  then  added  piecemeal,  as  it  is  vaporized  by  an 
excess  of  heat.  The  molding-trough  is  on  one  side 
of  the  pouring  or  spill-trougn,  and  the  furnace  is  on 
the  otner.  Tnere  is  a  core-oven,  heated  by  the  fur- 
nace, and  serving  to  dry  the  cores  for  the  faucets  or 
other  hollow  articles  which  are  cast. 

brass-powder,  s.  A  powder  made  of  brass,  or 
anything  resembling  it.  Two  kinds  are  made. 

1.  Red-colored:  Ground  copper  filings  or  precipi- 
tated powder  of  copper  with  red  ocher. 

2.  Gold-colored :  Gold-colored  brass  or  Dutch  leaf 
reduced  to  powder. 

If  They  are  mixed  with  pale  varnish,  or  else  they 
can  bo  applied  by  dusting  over  a  surface  which  has 
been  previously  covered  with  varnish. 

brass-rule,  s. 

Printing:  Brass  strips,  type-high,  used  by  print- 
ers for  cutting  into  lengths  to  separate  advertise- 
ments and  columns ;  also  for  page-rules  and  table- 
work  (technically  known  as  rule  and  figure  work). 

brass,  r.  t.    [From  brass,  s.  (q.  v.)] 
Metallurgy :  To  give  a  brass  coat  to  copper. 
*bra's-sage,  s.  [0.  Fr,  brassage.]  A  fine  formerly 
/evied  to  defray  the  expense  of  coinage. 


*bra  s-sart  (pi.  brassarts),  s.  [Fr.  brassard.] 
[BRACER.]  Plate  armor  for  defense  of  the  arm, 
reaching  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow. 

bras-sate,  s.  [From  Eng.  brass(ic);  -ate.]  A 
salt  of  brassic  acid  (q.v.). ' 

brasse,  s.  [A  transposition  of  barse.  Cf.  L.  Ger. 
brasse;  H.  Ger.  brassen  —  the  bream.  (Mahn.)~\ 
[BREAM.] 

Ichthy.:  A  kind  of  perch,  Lucioperca. 

brassed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BRASS,  r.] 

bras  -sel-ly\  s.  &  a.  [Derived  from  Eng.  bachelor.] 

brasselly-buttqns,  s.  [Derived  from  bachelor's 
buttons  (Lychnis  diurna) .]  (Sibthorp.) 

bras'-ses,,  s.  pi.    [BRASS.] 

*bra  s-S§t,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  casque  or 
head-piece  of  armor. 

bra  8-sI-a,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  Brass,  a  gardener 
who  collected  seeds  and  plants  in  Africa  for  Kew 
Garden.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Orchids,  consisting  of  four  spe- 
cies growing  on  trees.  The  flowers  are  large,  and 
colored  pale-yellow,  with  brown  spots. 

bras'-slc,  a.  [From  Lat.  brassica  (q.  T.),  and 
Eng.  suff .  -ic.] 

brassic  acid,  s.  Brassic  acid  or  erucic  acid, 
C^H^Oa.  An  acid  extracted  from  colza  oil  by 
saponification.  It  is  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
but  melts  between  30°  and  32°  C.  It  crystallizes  from 
an  alcoholic  solution  in  beautiful  long  needles. 
Brassic  acid  occurs  also  in  the  oil  of  white  mustard 
and  of  rape. 

bra's-sl-ca,  s.  [Lat.  brassica;  Celt,  bresic  =  a 
cabbage.] 

Bot . :  A  genus  of  cruciferous  plants  containing 
several  well-known  culinary  herbs.  There  are  numer- 
ous well-known  species,  among  which  as  the  most 
familiar  may  be  mentioned  Brassica  oleracea  (Sea 
Cabbage),  the  original  of  the  cabbage  of  our  gar- 
dens [  CABBAGE  ] ;  B.  monensis,  the  Wall-flower 
Cabbage ;  and  the  B.  campestris,  or  Common  Wild 
Navew.  The  B.  napust  the  Rape  or  Cole-seed,  and 
the  B.  rapa,  or  Common  Turnip,  have  here  and 
there  rooted  themselves  spontaneously,  thus  pro- 
ducing in  many  a  belief  that  they  are  indigenous  iu 
localities  in  which  they  did  not  originally  exist. 
The  colza  of  the  Dutch  is  B.  campestris;  B.  prcecox 
is  the  Summer  Rape  of  the  Germans ;  and  B.  elongata 
is  cultivated  in  Hungary  for  its  oil.  The  various 
cultivated  species,  as  a  rule,  require  a  loamy  soil, 
well  manured,  and  with  plenty  of  water.  [BnASSi- 

CACE.fi,  Hi;  \-i-M  I  n  i  .  ! 

"  They  adorned  Mm  [the  poet  laureate]  with  a  new  and 
elegant  garland,  composed  of  vine-leaves,  laurel,  and 
brassica,  a  sort  of  cabbage!" — Pope.-  Of  the  Poet  Laure- 
ate. 

bras-slc-a -cS-88,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.  brassica, 
and  fern.  pi.  adjectival  suffix  -ocece.] 

Bot.:  An  order  of  plants  more  generally  called 
Cruciferse  (Crucifers).  It  is  placed  by  Lindley 
under  his  Cistal  Alliance.  The  sepals  are  four,  tUe 
petals  four,  cruciate ;  the  stamens  six,  two.  shorter 
than  the  other  four.  Ovary  superior,  with  parietal 
placentae.  Fruit,  a  silique  or  silicule  one-celled  or 
spuriously  two-celled,  seeds  many  or  one.  It  con- 
stitutes Linneeus'  order  Tretradynamia.  Lindley 
divides  the  order  into  five  sections— Pleurorhizea*. 
Notorhizete,  Orthoploceae,  and  Diplecolobete.  The 
Brassicacete  or  Crucifers  are  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant orders  in  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom. 
About  1,730  species  are  known.  Their  chief  seat  is 
in  the  temperate  zones.  Among  the  well-known 
plants  ranked  under  the  order  may  be  mentioned 
the  wall-flower,  the  stock,  the  water-cress  and  other 
cresses,  the  cabbage,  the  turnip,  &c. 

bras-si?  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.  brassica  (q.  v.).] 
A  family  of  cruciferous  plants  of  the  sub-order  or 
section  OrthoploceaB.  Type,  Brassica  (q.  v.). 

bras  -Sl-d88,  s,  pi.  [  From  Mod.  Lat.  brassia 
(q.  v.):]  A  family  of  Orchids.  Typical  genus,  Bras- 
sia (q.v.). 

fbrass  -I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  brassy ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  brassy. 

brass'-Ing,  pr.par.  &  s.    [BRASS,  v.~\ 

Metallurgy :  The  art  of  giving  a  brass  coat  to  cop- 
per. 

bras  -smith,  brass  -smith,  s.  [  Eng.  brass; 
smith.]  A  smith  working  in  brass. 

"Has  he  not  seen  the  Scottish  brassmith'8lAe&  .  .  ." 
— Carlyle.-  Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

brass  -vis-aged,  a.    Brazen;  bold-faced. 

brass -work,  s.  [Eng.  brass;  toorfc.]  Work  in 
brass. 

"...  old  oak  carvings,  brasswork,  clocks  and 
candelabra,  chairs,"  &c.— Times,  Sept.  9,  1876.  (Advt.) 

Tbrass  -y\  a.    [Eng.  braKs;'-y^ 
1.  Lit.:  Resembling  brass. 

"The  part  in  which  they  lie  is  near  blnck,  with  some 
sparks  of  a  brassy  pyrites  in  it." — Woodward. 


L.  Figuratively; 

(1)  Hard  as  brass ;  unfeeling. 


"  Losses, 

Enow  to  press  a  royal  merchant  down, 
And  pluck  commiseration  of  his  state 
From  brassy  bosoms,  and  rough  hearts  of  flint." 

Shakesp.:  Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  L 

(2)  Impudent. 

*brast,  *braste,  *brasten,  *brastyn,v.  [BURST, 
v.]  To  burst.  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

"  But  with  that  percing  noise  flew  open  quite  or  brast." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  viii.  4. 
"  Mycht  nane  behald  his  face, 
The  fyrie  sparkis  brasting  from  his  ene." 

Doug.:   Virgil,  399,  44. 

*brast,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BURST,  pa.  par.] 
'"Mid  wounds,  and  clinging  darts,  and  lances  brast, 
And  foes  disabled  in  the  brutal  fray." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  i.  78, 

*brastle,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  brastlian,  barstlian;  M.  H 
Ger.  brasteln=to  crack,  crackle.]  To  crack,  to 
make  a  crackling  noise,  to  be  broken. 

"Sceldes  brastleden.  helmes  tohelden." — Layamon, 
iii.  94. 

*brast-ynge, pr.par.  [BRAST,  v.]  (Gaw.  Doug.* 
39.) 

*bra'-sjf-ere,  s.  [BRAZIER  (2).]   (Prompt.  Parv.) 
*bra'-syle,  s.    [BRAZIL  (1).]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 
*bra -s.3fn,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BRAZEN.] 

brat  (1),  *bratt,  s.  [Wei.  brat=a.  rag,  pinafore; 
Gael,  brat ;  Ir.  brat=a  mantle,  cloak.] 

1.  A  cloak,  mantle. 

"  Ne  had  they  but  a  shete 

Which  that  they  might  wrappen  hem  in  a-night, 
And  a  bratt  to  walken  in  by  daylight." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,347. 

2.  An  apron,  pinafore.    (Provinc.  &  Scotch.) 
"To  in ;ik  them  brats,  then  ye  maun  toil  and  spin, 

Ae  wean  fa's  sick,  ane  scads  itsell  wi'  broe." 

Allan  Ramsay:  Gent.  Shepherd. 

3.  Clothing  generally.    (This  seems  merely  to  be 
an   oblique   sense   of  the  same  word,  as  used  to 
denote  an  apron  which   covers  the  rest  of  one's 
clothes.)     (Scotch.) 

"He  ordinarily  uses  this  phrase  as  a  proverb,  that  he 
desires  no  more  in  the  world,  but  a  bit  and  a  brat ;  that  is, 
only  as  much  food  and  raiment  as  nature  craves." — 
Scotch  Presb.  Eloq.,  p.  36. 

"  God  bless  your  Honors  a'  yonr  days, 
Wi'  sowps  o'  kail  and  brats  o'  claise." 

Burns:  Earnest  Cry  and  Prayer. 

4.  Scum.    It  does  not  necessarily  signify  refuse ; 
but  is  also  applied  to  the  cream  which  rises  from 
milk,  especially  of  what  is  called  a  sour  cogue,  or 
the  floatings  of  boiled  whey. 

"  Brat,  a  cover  or  scarf."—  Statist.  Ace.,  xv.  8,  N. 

Tf  The  bit  and  the  brat:  Food  and  raiment. 
(Scotch.) 

brat  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Said  by  some  to 
be  the  same  as  brat  (1),  but  probably  the  same  as 
brood.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  child,  originally  not  used  contemptuously. 
"O  Israel !  O  household  of  the  Lord  I 

O  Abraham's  brats!  O  brood  of  blessed  seed  ! 
O  chosen  sheep  that  loved  the  Lord  indeed  !" 

Oascoigne:  De  Profundis. 

"  I  shall  live  to  see  the  invisible  lady,  to  whom  I  was 
obliged,  and  whom  I  never  beheld  since  she  was  a  brat  in. 
hanging  sleeves." — Swift. 

2.  A  child,  said  contemptuously. 

"This  brat  is  none  of  mine ; 
Hence  with  it,  and,  together  with  the  dam, 
Commit  them  to  the  fire," 

Shakesp..-  Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 
"I  give  command  to  kill  or  save, 
Can  grant  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
And  make  a  beggar's  brat  a  peer." — Stcift. 

3.  The  youug  of  any  animal ;  offspring. 
"Jupiter  summoned  all  the  birds  and  beasts  before 

him,  with  their  brats  and  little  ones,  to  see  which  of  them 
had  the  prettiest  children."— L'Es Iran ge. 

II.  Figuratively:  Offspring,  produce. 
"  The  two  late  conspiracies  were  the  brats  and  offspring 
of  two  contrary  factions." — South. 

brat  (3),  s.  [Etymol.  doubtful.  Possibly  a  short- 
ened form  of  brattice.] 

In  Coal-mining:  A  thin  stratum  of  a  coarse  mixt- 
ure of  coal  ana  carbonate  of  lime  or  pyrites,  fre- 
quently found  lying  at  the  roof  of  a  seam  of  coal. 

*brat<jll'-art,  s.  [The  same  as  BRACHELL  (q.  v.), 
or  formed  direct  from  Fr.  brache  =  s.  hound.]  A 
whelp;  the  young  of  an  animal. 

"  That  bratchart  in  a  busse  was  born  ; 
They  fand  a  monster  ou  the  morn, 
War  faced  than  a  cat." 

Montgomerie:  Watson's  Coll.,  iii.  12. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there ;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine ;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      ae,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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.    [A  dimin.  formation  from  BRAKE, 
8.  (q  v.)J    The  husks  or  refuse  of  flax.    (Scotch.) 

"She  could  not  help  expressing  her  unfeigned  pity  for 
the  Lowlandera,  whom,  what  are  called  flax-mills  and 
fulling-mills,  precluded  from  all  the  social  delights  of 
beating  and  skutching,  the  blaze  of  a  bratchel,  and  above 
all,  the  superlative  joys  of  a  waulking." — Clan-Albin, 
i.  75,  77. 

*brat-ful,  a.  [In  Sw.  brftddful=brimtn\,  from 
bradd—a  brim.  O.  Eng.  bretful,  brerdful,  from 
6rer<i=briir.J  [BRETFUL.]  Brimful. 

M  Til  heor  Bagges  and  heore  Balies  weren  bratfnl  Icrom. 
met."  Fieri  Plow.:  A.  Prolog.,  41. 

*bratH,  'brothe,  a,  [O.  Icel.  6rodAr=impetu- 
ous,  eager.]  Impetuous,  nasty,  eager. 

"The  riche  mann  IBS  brath  and  grimme." — Ormtilum, 
7164. 


[O.  Icel.  6rad/i=violence.] 


*brath,  *brathe, 

Wrath,  fierceness. 

44  In  the  brath  of  his  breth  that  brennez  all  thinkez." 
Allit.  Poems:   Cleanness,  1.  916. 

*brath'-ly ,  *brothe  -ly,  *brothe  '-lych,  adv. 
[BRATH.]  Eagerly,  hastily. 

"  Brathly  thai  this  werk  bigan." — Cursor  Mundi,  2240. 

brat-tach,  s.  [Gael,  bratach,  bruttach.']  A 
banner,  a  flag,  an  ensign,  colors. 

"It  is  natural  I  should  like  the  Ruthvens,  the  Lindsays, 
the  Ogilvys,  the  Oliphants,  and  BO  many  others  of  our 
brave  and  noble  neighbors,  who  are  sheathed  in  steel  of 
my  making,  like  so  many  Paladins,  better  than  those 
naked,  snatching  mountaineers,  who  are  ever  doing  us 
wrong,  especially  since  no  five  of  each  clan  have  a  rusty 
shirt  of  mail  as  old  as  their  brattach." — Scott;  Fair  Maid 
of  Perth,  ch.  vi. 

brat'-tl9e,  s.  [O.  Eng.  bretage,  breta8ce,brutasket 
&c. ;  O.  Fr.  breteschc=&  wooden  outwork.]  [Btrr- 
TRESS,  BEET- 
TIC  E,  B  R  E  T- 

ASCE.] 

Mining  ,'  A 
planking  on  the 
inside  of  a  mine 
shaft  or  gallery. 

"  As  everybody 
knows  by  this 
time,  the  work- 
ings of  the  Hart- 
ley Mine  were 
re  ached  b  y  a 
single  shaft,  the 
diameter  of  which 
was  12ft.  For 
purposes  of  ven- 
tilation this  was 
divided  into  two 
equal  parts  by  a 
wooder  partition, 


Brattice 


called  in  mining  language  a  brattice,  which  ran  down  it 
from  top  to  bottom."— London  Times,  Jan.  28, 1862. 

brat'-tl-$lngt  s.    [BRATTICE,  «.] 

1.  Tho  act  or  operation  of  putting  up  brattices. 

2.  Brattice-work,  brattices. 

"A telegraphic  message,  sent  last  night  to  The  Times, 
stated  that  a  fall  in  the  shaft  on  Saturday  night  had  pre- 
vented the  sinkers  going  on  with  the  removal  of  the  ruins 
Of  the  brattt'ciug."— London  Times,  Jan.  21,  1862. 

brat'-tlsh-Ing,  s.  [BRATTICE,  s.]  Brattice  work ; 
a  crest  of  open  carved  work  on  the  top  of  a  shrine. 

*brat'-tle,  *brat'-tyl,  v.  i.  [Probably  onomato- 
poeic :  as  rattle  (q,  v.},  out  compare  brastle  above.] 

1.  To  make  a  clashing  or  clattering  noise ;  to  run 
tumultuously. 

"Branchis  brattlynff,  and  blaiknyt  schew  the  bray  is 
With  hirstis  harek  of  waggand  wyndil  strayis." 

Doug.:   Virgil,  202,  28. 

2.  To  advance  rapidly,  making  a  noise  with  the 
feet. 

"  Daft  lassie,  when  we're  naked,  what'll  ye  say, 
Giff  ourtwa  herds  come  brattling  down  the  brae, 
And  see  us  sae?"  Ramsay;  Poems,  ii.  75. 

brat'-tle,  *brat'-tyl,  a.   [BRATTLE,  r.] 

1.  A  clattering  noise,  as  that  made  by  the  feet  of 
horses  when  prancing,  or  moving  rapidly.    (Rudd.) 

"Now  by  the  time  that  they  a  piece  had  ta'en, 
All  in  a  brattle  to  the  gate  are  gnne." 

Ross:  Helenore,  p.  96 

4*Thnn  need  nn  start  awa  sae  hasty, 
Wi'  bickering  brattle.'* 

Hums:  To  a  Mouse 

2.  Hurry ;  rapid  motion  of  any  kind. 

"Bauld  Besa  flew  till  him  wi'  a  brattle, 
And  spite  of  his  teeth  held  him 
Close  by  the  craig."         Ramsay.  Poems,  i.  261. 

3-  A  short  race. 

"The  sma*  droop-mmpl't,  hunter  cnttle, 
Might  aiblins  waur't  thee  for  a  brattle; 
But  sax  Scotch  miles  thou  try't  their  mettle, 
An'  gar't  them  whaizle." 

Burns;  Auld  Farmer's  Salutation. 


4.  Fury ;  violent  attack. 

"Or  silly  sheep,  wha  bide  this  brattle 

O'  winter  war, 

And  through  the  drift,  deep-lairing  sprattle, 
Beneath  u  scaur.' 

Burns:   Winter  Wight. 

bratt'-llng,  pa. par.  &  a.  [BRATTLE,  v.J  Noisy; 
creating  a  noise. 

"A-brattlin  band  unhappily 

Drave  by  him  wi'  a  Dinner, 
And  heels-o'er-gondie  conpit  he." 
Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner's  Misc.  Poet.,  p.  12Z 

*brau'-l-tle,  s.    [Fr.  braverie.]    [BRAVITY.J 

1.  A  show,  a  pageant. 

"All  curious  pastimes  and  consaits 
Cud  be  imaginat  be  man, 
Wes  to  be  sene  on  Edinburgh  gaits, 
Fra  time  that  brauitie  began. 
Burel.  Entry  Q.  Anne,  Watson's  Coll.,  ii.  5. 

2,  Finery  in  dress  or  appearance. 

"  Syne  she  beheld  ane  heuinly  sicht, 
Of  Nymphs  who  supit  nectar  canld; 
Whois  brauities  can  scarce  be  tauld." 
Burel:  Entry  Q.  Anne,  Watson's  Coll.,  ii.  7. 

*braul,  *brawl,  s.  [0.  Fr.  bransle-" a  totter, 
swing,  shake,  shocke  .  •  .  alsoa&rawZeordaunce.' 
(Cotgrave.)  BRANGTLL,  «.]  A  kind  of  dance. 

44  It  vas  ana    celest  recreation  to  behold  ther    lycht 
lopene,    galmonding,   stendliug    baknart  and  forduart, 
dansand  base  dansis,  pauuans,  galyardis,  turd  ions,  Itntulfs 
and  branglis,  buttons,  vitht  mony  rthir  lycht  dansis,  the 
quhilk  are  ouer  prolixt  to  be  rehersit." — Compl.  S,,  p.  102. 
"Menstrel,  blaw  up  ane  brawl  of  France; 
Let  Be  quha  hobbils  beet." 

Lindsay:  S.  P.Repr.,  ii.  201. 

"Moth.  Will  you  win  your  love  with  aFrench  bratolt 
Arm.  How  meanest  thou,  brawling  in  French?" 

Shakesp.:  L.  L.  Lost,  Hi.  1. 

"braun,  s.    [BRAWN.] 

*braunche,  *brawnche,  s.  [BRANCH.] 

"braunched,  a.  [BRANCH,  s.] 

ltBraunched  as  a  tree,  branchu." — Palsgrave. 

*braunchi,  *brauncliy,  a.    [BRANCHY.] 

*braun-dise,  v.  i.  [BRANDISH,  u.]  To  fling  or 
prance  about  (as  a  horse). 

"That  hee  nas  loose  in  no  lime  ludes  to  greeue, 
To  byte  ne  to  braundtse  ne  to  break  no  wowes." 

Alisaunder  (ed.  Skeat),  1121-22. 

bra  un-lte,  s.  [From  Mr.  Braun,  of  Gotha. 
(Dana.)] 

Jft'n.:  A  native  sesquioxide  of  manganese,  Mn2O3. 
It  is  crystallized  or  massive,  in  the  former  case 
tetragonal.  Hardness,  6-65 ;  sp.  gr.,  4-75-4-S2 ;  lus- 
ter, sub-metallic  color,  and  streak  dark  brownish 
black.  Composition:  Protoxide  of  manganese,  86'95 ; 
oxygen,  8'08-9'85 ;  baryta,  0'24-2'25 ;  silica,  a  trace, 
8-63;  and  water,  O'95-l'OO. 

*braush-ie,  a.    [BRASHY,  a.]    Stormy. 

bra-va'-do,  bra-va'-do,  *bra-vade',  s.  [Sp.  & 
Ital.  bravata:  Fr.  bravade.~]  [BRAVE.]  An  inso- 
lent menace ;  defiance ;  boastful  behavior. 

44  The  steward  departed  without  replying  to  this  bro- 
rade,  otherwise  than  by  a  dark  look  of  scorn." — Scott; 
Abbot,  ch.  xxii. 

"  The  English  were  impatient  to  fall  on.  But  their 
general  had  made  up  his  mind,  and  was  not  to  be  moved  by 
the  bravadoes  of  the  enemy  or  by  the  murmurs  of  his  own 
soldiers."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  iii. 

brave  (Eng.). brave,  braw,  bra  (Scotch),  a.  [Fr. 
&rave=brave,  fine,  gay ;  compare  Gael.  breagh= 
fine.] 

1.  Daring,  courageous,  high-spirited,  fearless. 

"None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair." 

Dryden:  Alexander's  Feast,  1.15. 
"Rest  with  the  brave,  whose  names  belong 
To  the  high  sanctity  of  song!" 

Hemans:   Wallace's  Invocation  to  Bruce. 

2.  Gallant,  noble. 

"  I'll  prove  the  prettier  fellow  of  the  two, 
And  wear  my  dagger  with  a  braver  grace." 

Muihesp.:  Mer.  of  Yen.,  iii.  4. 
"And  where  full  many  a  brave  tree  stood, 
That  used  to  spread  its  boughs  and  ring." 

Wordsworth:   White  Doe  of  Kyis  tone,  vii. 

3.  Showy,  grand,  gaudy,  gay. 

"  Rings  put  upon  his  fingers, 
And  brave  attendants  near  him  when  he  wakes; 
Would  not  the  beggar  then  forget  himself  t" 

Shakesp.;  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  Induct.,  i. 
"  Nearer  and  nearer  as  they  bear, 
Spears,  pikes,  and  axes  flash  in  air. 
Now  might  you  see  the  Tartans  brave, 
And  plaids  and  plumage  dance  and  wave." 

Scott;  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  16. 

4.  Excellent,  fine.    (It  appears  to  be  used  simply 
to  express  excellence  or  pre-eminence  in  any  point 
or  quality  in  men  or  things.) 

"Cel.  O,  that's  a  brave  man,  he  writes  bravf  verses, 
speaks  brave  words,  swears  brave  oaths,  and  breiiks  them 
bravely,  quite  traverse,  athwart  the  heart  of  his  lover,  utt 


a  puisny  tilter,  that  spurs  his  horse  but  on  one  side, 
breaks  his  staff  like  a  noble  goose;  but  all's  brare  that 
youth  mounts,  and  folly  guides.  Who  cornea  here?" — 
Shakesp.:  A»  You  Like  It,  iii.  4. 

5.  Handsome. 

44  A  son  was  born  to  him  called  Absalom,  who  wan  the 
bravest  man  perhaps  in  the  world;  he  was  a  man  of  the 
greatest  perfection  from  the  crown  of  his  head  unto  the 
sole  of  hia  foot." — Dickson:  Sermons,  p.  109. 

6.  Pleasant,  agreeable.  • 

"O  Peggy,  dinna  say  me  na  ; 

But  grant  to  me  the  treasure 
Of  love's  return;  'tis  unka  bra', 
When  ilka  thing  yields  pleasure." 

A.  2ftcol:  Poems,  1739,  p.  27. 

"It  being  a  brare  dav  I  walked  to  Whitehall." 

Pepys:  Diary. 

"'Afine  evening,  sir,*  was  Edward's  salutation;  *Ow, 
ay,  sir,  'ee  bra'  night,'  replied  the  lieutenant,  in  broad 
Scotch  of  the  most  vulgar  description."— Soott:  Waverley, 
ch.  xxzix. 

7.  Stout,  able-bodied. 

"Five  bonnie  lasses  ronnd  their  table, 
And  seven  braw  fellows,  stout  an'  able." 

Burns:  A  Dedication  to  Gavin  Hamilton. 
IT  A  word  which  came  originally  from  the  Romance 
languages,  entering  English 'in  the  16th  century, 
while  the  corresponding   term    in  German,  brav, 
entered  that  language  in  the  17th  century.    (From 
the  Select  Glossary,  p.  24.) 
brave,  s.    [BRAVE,  a.] 

1.  A  brave  person,  a  chief.  (Used  especially 
among  our  Indians.) 

"  Came  to  parley  with  Standish,  and  offer  him  furs  as  a 

present ; 
Friendship  was  In  their  looks,  but  in  their  hearts 

there  was  hatred. 

Braves  of  the  tribe  were  these,  and  brothers  gigantic 
in  stature."  Longfellow.-  Miles  Standish,  vii. 

*2.  A  hectoring,  bullying  fellow. 

41  Hot  braves  like  thee  may  fight,  but  know  not  well 

To  manage  this,  the  last  great  stake." — Dryden. 
*3.  A  boast,  brag,  challenge,  defiance. 
"  And  so  in  this  to  bear  me  down  with  braves, 
'Tin  not  the  difference  of  a  year  or  two." 

Shakesp..-  Tit.  And.,  ii.  1. 

*4.  Bravado. 

To  call  my  lord  mayor  knave: 
Besides,  too,  in  a  brave." 

Wiltsi  Recreation,  1654. 

brave,  v.  t.  &  i.   [BRAVE,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  defy,  challenge,  dare,  set  at  defiance. 

(1)  Of  persons. 

"  Sure  I  shall  see  yon  heaps  of  Trojans  kill'd, 
Rise  from  the  shades,  and  brare  me  on  the  field." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xxi.f  ].  64,  66. 

(2)  Of  things  personified. 

44  Where  braving  angry  winter's  storms, 

The  lofty  Ochils  rise." 

Burns:   Where  Braving  Angry  Winter's  Storms. 
"  But  no  man  had  in  larger  measure  that  evil  courage 
which  braves   and  even  courts  disgust    and    hatred." — 
Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

*2.  To  risk,  venture  on. 

"In  braving  arms  against  thy  sovereign." 

Shakesp.:  King  Richard  II.,  ii.  3. 

*(1)  To  present  a  boastful  show  of. 

"Both  particular  persons  and  factions  are  apt  enough 
to  flatter  themselves,  or,  at  least,  to  brave  that  which  they 
believe  not."— Bacon. 

*(2)  To  make  fine  or  showy,  to  adorn,  set  off. 

44  Ont.  Face  not  me :  thou  hast  braver!  many  men ;  brave 
not  me;  I  will  neither  be  faced  nor  braved.  I  say  unto 
thee,  I  bid  thy  master  cut  out  the  gown,  but  I  did  not  bid 
him  cut  it  to  pieces.  Ergo,  thou  liest."— Shakesp.:  Tam- 
ing of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

*(3)  To  give  courage  to,  encourage. 

B.  Intransitive:  To  swagger  about,  show  off. 

41  As  at  Troy  most  dastards  of  the  Greeken 
Did  brave  about  the  oorpes  of  Hector  colde." 

Spenser:  2\  nines  of  Rome. 

TT  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  the  verbs  to 
brave,  to  defy,  to  dare,  and  to  challenge:  "We 
brave  things;  we  dare  and  challenge  persons;  we 
defy  persons  or  their  actions :  the  sailor  braves  the 
tempestuous  ocean,  and  very  often  braves  death 
itself  in  its  most  terrific  form  ;  lie  dares  the  enemy 
whom  he  meets  to  the  engagement ;  he  defies  all  his 
boastings  and  vain  threats.  .  .  .  Brave  and  defy 
are  dispositions  of  mind  which  display  themselves 
in  the  conduct;  dare  and  challenge  are  modes  of 
action:  w_o  b  rave  a  storm  by  mooting  its  violence, 
and  bearing  it  down  with  superior  forco ;  wo  defy 
the  malice  of  our  enemies  by  pursuing  that  lino  of 
conduct  which  is  most  calculated  to  increase  its 
bitterness.  To  brave  conveys  the  idea  of  a  direct 
and  personal  application  of  force  to  force-  defying 
is  carriod  on  by  a  more  indirect  and  circuitous 


boil,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  -   f. 
•clan,      -tian  -  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -(ion,      -§ion  =  zliuu.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  slius.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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of  procedure:  men  brave  the  dangers  which 
threaten  them  with  evil ;  they  defy  tho  angry  will 
'which  is  set  up  to  do  them  harm.  To  dare  and 
challenge  are  both  direct  and  personal ;  but  the 
former  consists  either  of  actions,  words,  or  looks ; 
thelatterof  words  only.  .  .  .  Daring  arises  from 
our  contempt  of  others ;  challenging  arises  from  a 
high  opinion  of  ourselves :  the  former  is  mostly 
accompanied  with  unbecoming  expressions  of  dis- 
respect as  well  as  aggravation ;  the  latter  is  mostly 

divested  of  all  angry  personality We 

dare  only  to  acts  or  violence;  we  challenge  to  any 
kind  of  contest  in  which  the  skill  or  the  power  of 
the  parties  are  to  be  tried."  (Crabb:  Eng,  Synon.) 

braved,  pa.  par,  &  a.   [BBATE,  v.] 

brave '-If,  adv.    [Eng.  brave;  -ty.] 

1.  In  a  good  sense:   In  a  bravo  manner;  coura- 
geously, valiantly,  nobly. 

"Becord  it  with  your  high  and  worthy  deeds; 
"Twas  bravely  done,  if  you  bethink  you  of  it." 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  1. 
"Gone  they  are,  bravely,  though  misled, 
With  s  dear  father  at  their  head  ! " 

Wordsworth:  White  Dot  of  Rylstone,  c.  2. 

2.  In  a  bad  sense : 

*(1)  Ostentatiously,  defiantly. 

"...  broke  forth  in  a  courageous  couplet  or  two 
upon  Sir  Richard  Blackmore:  he  has  printed  it  with  his 
name  to  it,  and  bravely  assigns  no  other  reason,  than  that 
the  said  Sir  Richard  has  abused  Dr.  Swift."— Pope;  Let- 
ter to  Jervas  (1716). 

*(2)  Gaudily,  finely,  gaily. 

''  A  ml  ehe  .  .  .  decked  herself e  bravely  to  allure  the 
'Byes  of  all  men  that  should  see  her." — Judith  x.  4. 

fbrave'-ne'ss,  s.  [Eng.  brave;  -ness.]  The  qual- 
ity of  being  brave ;  bravery. 

bra'v-Sr-f,  *bra  v-e*r-Ie,  s.  [Eng.  brave;  -ry. 
Fr.  braverie.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  In  a  good  sense:  The  quality  of  being  brave; 
courage,  yalor,  high  spirit,  fearlessness. 

"  Jnba,  to  all  the  bravery  of  a  hero, 
Adda  softest  love,  and  more  than  female  sweetness." 

Addison. 

"Remember,  sir,  my  liege, 
The  natural  bravery  of  your  isle." 

Shakespeare. 

2.  In  a  bad  sense : 

*(1)  The  act  of  braving,  bravado ;  false  assump- 
tion of  real  bravery. 

"  In  which  time  one  Tait,  a  follower  of  Cesford,  who  as 
then  was  of  the  Lord's  party,  came  forth  in  a  bravery,  and 
called  to  the  opposite  horsemen,  asking  if  any  of  them 
had  courage  to  break  a  lance  for  Ms  mistress;  .  .  ." — 

Spotswood,  p.  287. 

"  Some  of  his  soldiers,  however,  who  observed  him 
•closely,  whispered  that  all  his  brav ery  was  put  on." — Ma- 
caulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

*(2)  Showiness,  gaudiness,  splendor. 

"  If  he  [the  good  yeoman]  chance  to  appear  in  clothes 
above  his  rank,  it  is  to  grace  some  great  man  with  his 
service,  and  then  he  blusheth  at  his  own  bravery." — 
Fuller.-  Holy  State,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  18, 

" .    .    .    .    there  the   lonlans,  with    their  wives    and 
children,  and  all  their -bravery,  congregated  periodically 
from  their  different  cities  to  glorify  him." — Grote:  Hist, 
-of  Greece  (1846),  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  L,  p.  62. 
*(3)  Ostentation,  show. 

"  I'll  court  his  favors  : 

But,  sure,  the  bravery  of  his  grief  did  put  me 
lato  a  towering  passion."    Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  2. 
"Let  p^rinces  choose  ministers  more  sensible  of  duty 
•than  of  rising,  and  such  as  love  business  rather  npon  con- 
science than  upon  bravery." — Bacon. 

*(4)  Fine  dress. 

"...  my  estate,  I  wot  not  how,  hath  of  late  been 
•somewhat  insufficient  to  maintain  the  expense  of  those 
braveries,  wherewith  it  is  incumbent  on  us,  who  are 
•chosen  and  selected  spirits,  to  distinguish  ourselves  from 
'the  vulgar." — Scott:  Monastery,  ch.  xvi. 

*(5)  A  showy  person. 

"  A  man  that  is  the  bravery  of  his  age." — Beaumont  <*• 
Fletcher. 

II.  Fig.:  Applied  to  fine  diction  or  ornate  lan- 
guage. 

*'  In  the  present  cause,  we  must  not  be  pleased  or  put  off 
•with  the  puskry  or  bravery  of  language.  Clothed  and 
adorned  with  the  busk  and  bravery  of  beautiful  and  big 
words/'—  M*Ward:  Contendings,  pp.  824,  356. 


tion,  and  gathers  strength  by  delay;  it  is  a  noble 
and  lofty  sentiment:  tho  force  of  example,  tho 
charms  of  music,  the  fury  and  tumult  of  battle,  the 
desperation  of  the  conflict,  will  make  cowards 
brave;  the  courageous  man  wants  no  other  incen- 
tives than  what  his  own  mind  suggests.  .  .  .  It  is 
as  possible  for  a  man  to  have  courage  without 
bravery  as  to  have  bravery  withoutcowrage :  Cicero 
betrayed  his  waut  of  bravery  when  he  sought  to 
shelter  himself  against  the  attacks  of  Cataline;  he 
displayed  his  courage  when  he  laid  open  the  trea- 
sonable purposes  of  this  conspirator  to  the  whole 
senate,  and  charged  him  to  his  face  with  the  crimes 
of  which  he  knew  him  to  be  guilty.  Valor  is  a 
higher  quality  than  either  bravery  or  courage,  and 
seems  to  partake  of  the  grand  characteristics  of 
both;  it  combines  the  fire  of  bravery  with  the 
determination  and  firmness  of  courage:  oravery  _  is 
most  fitted  for  the  soldier  and  aU.  who  receive 
orders :  courage  is  most  adapted  for  the  general 
and  all  who  give  commands;  valor  for  the  leader 
andframerof  enterprises,  and  all  who  carry  great 
projects  into  execution:  bravery  requires  to  bo 
guided;  courage  is  equally  fitted  to  command  or 
obey;  valor  directs  and  executes.  Bravery  has 
most  relation  to  danger ;  courage  and  valor  include 
in  them  a  particular  reference  to  action :  the  brave 
man  exposes  himself ;  the  courageous  man  advances 
to  the  scene  of  action  which  is  before  him ;  the 
valiant  man  seeks  for  occasions  to  act.  The  three 
hundred  Spartans  who  defended  Thermopylae  were 
brave.  Socrates  drinking  the  hemlock,  Regulus 
returning  to  Carthage,  Titus  tearing  himself  from 
the  arms  of  the  weeping  Berenice,  Alfred  the  Great 
going  into  the  camp  of  the  Danes,  were  courageous. 
Hercules  destroying  monsters,  Perseus  delivering 
Andromeda.  Achilles  running  to  the  ramparts  of 
Troy,  and  the  knights  of  more  modern  date  who 
have  gone  in  quest  of  extraordinary  adventures, 
are  all  entitled  to  the  peculiar  appellation  of 
valiant."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*brav'-Inff,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [BRAVE,  v.] 

tA.  &  B.  Aspr. par.  <&  participial  adj.:  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  or  the  verb. 

"  Barbarossa  sent  a  braving  letter  to  Saladin,  .  .  ."— 
Fuller:  Holy  War,  bk.  v.,  ch.  13. 

"  The  Florentines  and  Senoys  are  by  the  ears ; 
Have  fought  with  equal  fortune,  and  continue 
A  braving  war." 

Shakesp..-  Airs  Well  that  Ends  Welt,  i.  2. 

*C.  As  substantive :  Bravado,  boast,  show. 
"  With  so  proud  a  strain  of  threats  and  bravtngs." 

Chapman. 

*brav'-IAg-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  braving,  a.;  -ly.]  In 
a  braving  manner ;  defiantly. 

"Bravingly,  in  your  epistle  to  Sir  Edward  Hobby,  you 
end  thus." — Sheldon:  Miracles  of  Antichrist,  p.  49. 

*braV-I-tyS  *brav'-I-tte,  *.    [Old  Fr.  bravete.'] 

1.  In  a  good  sense :  Courage;  bravery. 

"  Let  us  put  on  courage  in  thir  sad  times  ;  brave  times 
for  the  chosen  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ  to  shew  their  cour- 
age into  ;  offering  brave  opportunities  for  shewing  forth 
the  bravity  of  spirit  in  suffering."—  Ja.  Welwood's  Letter, 
Walker's  Remark.  Pass.,  p.  23. 

2.  In  a  bad  sense :  An  outward  show ;  pomp. 

bra'-v6  (1),  s.  [Ital.  bravo.]  A  bandit,  an  out- 
law, an  assassin. 

"For  boldness  like  the  bravoes  and  banditti,  is  seldom 
employed,  but  upon  desperate  services."— Government  of 
the  Tongue. 

"  The  bravo  was  sent  to  the  Tower." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

IT  At  first,  while  as  yet  not  naturalized,  it  had  the 
plural  bravi.  The  brayi  at  first  were  men  whose 
fierce  instincts  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  civil  laws 
led  them  to  avenge  wrong,  real  or  imaginary,  with- 
out recourse  to  legal  process.  Gradually  a  com- 
munity of  sentiment  induced  fraternity,  and  they 
became  an  oath-bound  organization,  which,  even 
down  to  the  present  day,  exists  in  Sicily,  Calabria, 
and  the  wilder  parts  of  Italy.  The  different  rami- 
fications of  tho  bravi  flourished  under  various 
names  and  were  transplanted  to  foreign  soils  with 


bra-v6(2),s.  [BRAVO,  interj.']  A  cheer,  a  hurrah. 

bra  -VO,  inter j.  [Ital.  bravo  (m.),  brava  (f.)  = 
brave.]  Excellently  !  well  or  bravely  done  1 

Music:  Well  or  bravely  done.  An  exclamation  of 
applause,  which  from  Italy,  its  native  land,  has 
made  way  into  this  country,  and  has  become 
thoroughly  naturalized.  For  a  female  performer 
literary  accuracy  requires  that  it  should  be  fcrava, 
and  for  more  than  one  performer  bravi. 

bra-vu  ra,  s.  &  a.  [Ital.  bravura;  Fr. fcrai-oure 
^spirit,  bravery.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Lit.    In   music:  An  air  requiring  groat   skill 
and  spirit  in  its    execution,  each    syllable   being 
divided  into  several  notes.  It  is  distinguished  from 
a  simple  melody  by  the  introduction  of  florid  pas- 
sages.   (Stainer  <&  Barrett.)    A  style  of  both  music 
and  execution  designed  to  task  the  abilities  of  the 
artist.    (Grove.) 

"The  duet  in  which  Mary  obtains  the  King's  promise 
to  befriend  Clifford  contains  a  bravura  for  Miss  Pyne 
which  is  very  pleasing,  .  .  ." — London  Sat.  Review 
Dec.  14, 1861. 

2.  Fig. :  A  lively  display. 

"...  and  you,  I,  and  a  few  others,  who  have  wit- 
nessed his  [Coleridge's]  grand  bravuras  of  display,  were 
to  have  the  usual  fortune  of  ghost-seers,  .  .  ." — De 
Quincey:  Works  (ed.  1863),  vol.  il,  p.  50. 

B.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
the  execution  of  a  bravura. 

"His  bravura  powers  are  of  the  most  surprising  sort, 
and  as  a  concerto  player  he  has  an  aplomb  and  fire 
almost  phenomenal. '—Cornhill  Mag.,  Jan.,  1867,  p.  35. 

briw,  bra',  a.   [BRAVE,  a.] 
braw-warld,  a.    (Scotch.)    Showy,  gaudy. 

"...  these  fine  gallants,  with  their  golden  chains 
and  looped-up  bonnets,  with  braw-warld  dyes  and  devices 
on  them." — Scott t  Quentin  Durward,  ch.  iii. 

*braw-den,  pa.  par.    [BROIDEK.]    Embroidered. 

*braw'-der-er,  s.  [BROIDERER.]  An  embroid- 
erer. 

*braw-en,  pa.  par.  [A.  S.  browen,  pa.  par.  of 
&reott.'an=to  cook,  brew  (?).]  Cooked. 

"For  fault  of  cattle,  corn  and  perse, 
Your  banquets  of  most  nobility 
Dear  of  the  dog  bratcen  in  the  Merse." 

Polwart's  Flyting,  Watson's  Coll.,  iii.  9,  10. 

br&wl,  *brall,  *brawl-yn,  v.i.&t.  [BRAWL,*.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  be  in  or  fall  into  confusion. 

"  The  Erie  with  that,  that  fechtand  was, 
Quhen  he  liys  f ayis  saw  brawland  sua, 
In  hy  apon  thtiJin  gan  he  ga." 

Harbour,  iii.  132.    MS. 

2.  To  quarrel  noisily  and  tumultuously. 
"What  nedys  the  to  bralle." 

Towneley  Myst.,  p.  150. 

"Brawtyn*,  or  strywen'.  Litigo,  jurgo.  Quere  plura  in 
stryven."—  Prompt.  Parr. 

*3.  To  contend,  to  strive. 

"  Aganys  him  to  bratcle.    .    .    .** 

Barbour;  The  Bruce  (ed.  Skeat),  i.  573. 

4.  To  create  a  disturbance,  especially  in  any  con* 
secrated  ground  or  building.    [BRAWLING,  C.  2.1 
f5.  Of  running  water,  to  make  a  noiso,  to  babble. 

"As  he  lay  along 

Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  1. 

"So  through  the  Plymouth  woods  John  Alden  went  on 

his  errand, 

Crossing  the  brook  at  the  ford,  where  it  brawled  over 
pebble  and  shallow." 

Longfellow;  Miles  Standish,  iii. 

*B.  Reflexive:  To  boast,  brag,  show  off. 


"Evere  ware  thes  Bretons  braggers  of  olde! 
Loo!  how  he  brawlea  hyme  for  hys  bryghte  wedes." 

— — ; »---• — 'f~f  ~  Morte  Artfntre,  1,349. 

Italian  emigrants— a  melancholy  proof  of  which  was        *—    m  „. 

afforded  by  the  killing  of  Chief  ofPoliceHeuuessey,       *0.  Trans.:  To  cry  or  clamor  down,  overpower  by 

__  j  n_  _ .  — *_ — i-  J.L5-.    noise. 


and  the  suosequentmassacroof  the  suspects  of  this 
crime  in  the  city  jail  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  a  few 
years  ago,  the  branch  of  tho  organization  to  which 
it  was  claimed  the  assassins  belonged  being  callod 
"  The  Mafia."  The  bravi  have  often  been  the  sub- 
ject of  literary  composition  in  both  the  Old  World 

IT  Crabb  thus    distinguishes    between    bravery,    and  the  New.  and  their  praises  have  been  sung  and 
wage,  and  valor:    "Bravery  lies  in  the  blood      th°y  have  likewise  been  denounced  under  various 

names.  They  are  at  one  time  characterized  ay  tho 
product  of  the  mala  tufa  of  Italy,  and  at  another, 
they  are  commended  as  highly  as  John  Hampden, 
for  their  courage  in  resist  ing  what  they  think  wrong. 
"Hired  fencers,  called  brart,  .  .  ."—Mori sort: 


courov;elies  in  the  mind:  the  latter  depends  on  the 
reason ;  the  former  on  the  physical  temperament : 
the  first  is  a  species  of  instinct  j  tho  second  is  a  vir- 
tue: a  man  is  brave  in  proportion  as  he  is  without 
thought;  he  lias  courage  in  proportion  as  he  rea- 
sons or  reflects.  Bravery  seems  to  be  something 
involuntary,  a  mechanical  movement  that  does  not 
•depend  upon  one's  self;  courage  requires  convic- 


ary,  pt.  2,  p.  25.      (Trench;    On  some  Def.  in  our  Eng.  Diet., 
p.  29.> 

Naros  has  tho  plural  bravoes. 


"Their  battering  cannon  charged  to  the  mouths, 
Till  their  soul-fearing  clamors  have  brawl' d  down 
The  flinty  ribs  of  this  contemptuous  city." 

Shakesp..  K.  John,  ii.  1. 

brawl  (1),  s.  [Wei.  brawl,  6roZ=a  boast;  brolio- 
to  boast,  vaunt;  bragal=to  vociferate;  Dut.brallen 
=  to  brag,  boast ;  Dan.  bralle  =  to  prattle,  jabber. 
Probably  brawl  is  a  frequentative  of  brag  (Skeat).'] 
A  noisy  quarrel,  a  disturbance,  a  tumult. 

:'He  findeth,  that  controversies  thereby  are  made  but 
braids,-  and  therefore  wisheth,  that  in  some  lawful  assem- 
bly of  churches,  all  these  strifes  may  be  decided."— 
Hooker. 

"  .  .  .  in  a  moment  a  brawl  began  in  the  crowd,  none 
could  say  how  or  where." — Mncaulay;  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  xiii. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pQt, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub.     ciire,     unite,     car.     rfcle,     full;     try1,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw! 


brawl 

brawl  (2),  8.  [O.  Eng.  brangill,  braul;  Fr.  branle; 
O.  Fr.  bratisle,  from  transfer  =  to  totter ;  Mod.  Fr. 
branler.]  An  old  round  dance  in  which  the  per- 
formers joined  hands  in  a  circle ;  a  country  dance. 
[BRAUL.  ] 

"  Then  first  of  all  he  doth  demonstrate  plain 
The  motions  seven  that  are  in  nature  found. 
Upward  and  downward,  forth,  and  back  again, 
To  this  side,  and  to  that,  and  turning  round; 
Whereof  a  thousand  brawls  he  doth  compound, 
"Which  he  doth  teach  unto  the  multitude, 
And  ever  with  a  turn  they  must  conclude." 

Sir  John  Daviea:  Orchestra  (1607). 
"'Tis  a  French  brawl,  an  apish  imitation 
Of  what  you  really  perform  in  battle." 

Massing.  Picture,  ii.  2. 

*brawl  (3),  *broll.  *brole,  *brol,  s.  [Low  Lat. 
brollusjbrolla.]  A  child,  progeny. 

"  The  leeste  broi  of  his  blood." 

Langland:  Piers  PIow.^1,767. 
"  And  for  the  delight  thou  tak'st  in  beggars 
And  their  brawls."    Jovial  Crew  (O.  PL),  x.  357. 

brawl -5r,*brawl-ere,s.  [Eng.  brawl;  -er.]  Ono 
who  brawls,  a  noisy  wrangler,  a  quarrelsome  fel- 
low. 

"  Brawlere.  Litigator,  litigtosus,  jurgosus."— Prompt. 
Parv. 

"To  speak  evil  of  no  man,  to  be  no  brawlers, .but  gentle, 
showing  all  meekness  unto  all  men." — Titus  iii.  2. 

brawl'-Ing.pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [BRAWL,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  &  participial  adjec- 
tive: In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 
"  It  is  better  to  dwell  in  a  corner  of  the  house-top,  than 
with  a  brawling  woman  and  in  a  wide  house."—  Prov. 
xxv.  24. 

"Whether  in  after  life  retired 
From  brawling  storms." 

Tennyson;  Ode  to  Memory. 

C.  As  substantive:  Noisy  or  tumultuous  wrang- 
ling, a  disturbance. 

"  Brawlynge.    Jurgium,  litigium." — Prompt.  Parv. 
"She  troubled  was,  alas!  that  it  might  be, 
With  tedious  brawlings  of  her  parents  dear." 

Sidney. 

tbr&wl'-Ing-ly5,  adv.  [BRAWLING,  a.]  In  a 
brawling  or  quarrelsome  manner. 

brawn,  *braun,  *braune,  *brawne,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
&roon=a  slice  of  flesh;  O.  H.  Ger.  brdto,  prdto, 
accus.  brdton:  M.  H.  Ger.  brdte^a  piece  of  flesh; 
O.  H.  Ger.  pratan ;  Ger.  braten—to  roast,  boil.] 

*1.  Muscle. 

ft  Brawne  of  mannys  leggys  or  armys.  SIusculus,  lacer- 
tus,  pulpa,  C.  F."—  Prompt.  Parv. 

"  And  hadde  a  noble  visage  for  the  noones, 
And  formed  wel  of  brawnes  and  of  boones." 

Chaucer:  Legende  of  Goodc  Women;  Dido. 

*2.  Muscular  strength. 

"The  boist'rous  hands  are  then  of  use,  when  I 
With  this  directing  head  those  hands  apply; 
Brawn  without  brain  is  thine."  Dryden. 

*3.  It  is  applied  to  the  arm,  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
Ac.,  from  their  being  so  muscular, 

*'  Yit,  thocht  thy  braunis  be  lyk  twa  barrow  trammis, 

Defend  the,  man " 

Lyndsay:  Works  (Chalm.  ed.),  ii.  193. 

4.  The  flesh  of  a  boar. 

"  Brawne  of  a  bore.     Aprina."—  Prompt.  Parv. 

"The  best  age  for  the  boar  is  from  two  to  five  years,  at 
which  time  it  is  best  to  geld  him  or  sell  him  for  brawn." 
— Mortimer. 

1[  It  was  also  used  generally  for  flesh  of  any 
animal. 

"  Brawne  of  a  checun,  H.  cheken,  P.  Pulpa,  C.  F." — 
Prompt.  Parv. 

"Take  braune  of  capons  or  hennes,  .  .  .''—Liber 
Cure  Cocorum,  p.  12. 

5.  The  flesh  of  a  boar  salted  and  preserved. 

"Biforn  him  stont  the  braun  of  toskid  swyn." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  11,566. 

"  Christmas  puddings,  brawn,  and  abundance  of  spir- 
ituous liquors,  .  .  ." — G.  Eliot:  Silas  Marner. 

*6.  A  boar. 

"  Brokbrestede  as  a  brawne,  with  brnstils  ful  large." 
Morte  Arthure,  1,094. 

brawn,  v.  t.    [BRAWN,  s.]     - 

*1.  To  make  muscular,  to  strengthen. 

"  Custom  and  long  continuance  in  slavery  have  so 
hardened  and  browned  their  shoulders,  [that]  the  yoke 
doth  not  wring  them  so  much."— Fuller:  Holy  War  (1639), 
p.  178. 

2.  To  salt  or  preserve  the  flesh  of  a  boar. 

*brawn-fall'n,  a.  Having  the  muscles  fallen 
away ;  shrunk  in  the  muscles ;  enfeebled. 

"The  brawn-fall*  n  arms  and  thy  declining  back 
To  the  ead  burthen  of  thy  years  shall  yeald." 

Drayton:  Pastorals,  Eel.  3. 
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*brawnch  -y*ng,  s.    [BRANDISHING.] 

"  Brawndyschynge  (brawnchyng,  K.).  Fi'brocio."— 
Prompt.  Parv. 

*brawn  -dish,  *brawn  -dysch,  *braundesche, 
*braundeschyn,  v.  t.    [BRANDISH.] 
*brawn  -dy*sch-?nge,  s,    [BRANDISHING.] 

"  Brawndyschynge  (brawuchyng,  K. ).  Vibracio." — 
Prompt.  Parv. 

*brawned,  a.    [BRAWN,  s.]    Brawny,  muscular. 
"  His  rawbone  armes,  whose  mighty  brawned  bowrs 
Were  wont  to  rive  steel**  plates,  and  helmets  hew, 
Were  clone  consum'd." — Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  viii.  41. 
*brawn  -er,  «.    [Eng.  brawn;  -er.]    A  boar  killed 
and  prepared  for  tho  table. 

"  Then  if  you  would  send  up  the  brawner  head, 
Sweet  rosemary  and  bays  around  it  spread." 

Kiity, 
brawn  -I-ness,  s.    [Eng.  brawny;  -?iess.] 

1.  Literally:  The  quality  of  being  brawny;  mus- 
cular strength. 

"  He  was  rather  below  the  middle  stature,  but  the 
breadth  of  his  shoulders,  length  and  brawniness  of  his 
arms,  .  .  ."—Scott:  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Figuratively:  Applied  to  the  mind — strength, 
force,  power. 

"  This  brawniness  and  insensibility  of  mind,  is  the  best 
armor  against  the  common  evils  and  accidents  of  life." — 
Locke. 

brawn  -f,  a.    [Eng.  brawn;  -y.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Muscular,  full  of  muscle;  strong, 
hardy. 

"  Whose  brawny  shoulders,  and  whose  swelling  chest, 
And  lofty  stature,  far  exceed  the  rest?" 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  iii.  291-2. 
"  Thither  the  brawny  carpenters  repair." 

I>ryden;  Annus  Mirabilis,  142. 

2.  Med.:  For  definition  see  example. 

"The  pain  [in  phlegmonous  erysipelas]  is  severe  and 
accompanied  with  a  sensation  of  burning  heat,  while  in 
consequence  of  the  effusion  which  takes  place  on  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  membrane,  the  affected  parts  commu- 
nicate a  peculiar  feeling,  which  has  been  expressed  by  tho 
term  brawny."—  Cycl.  Pract.  Med.,  ii.  107. 

brawny-built,  a.    Of  muscular  build. 

"Broad-backed,  and  brawny-built  for  love's  delight." 
Dryden:  The  Hind  and  Panther,  iii. 

brfiz'-?,  brax'-Ss,  brax'-lt,  bracks,  *.  &  a. 
[Possibly  contracted  from  A.  S.  brcecseocnes~the 
r'  breaking  "  sickness,  the  falling  sickness,  epilepsy ; 
from  6rcec=broke,  past  tense  or  brecan=to  break; 
Gael.  feragrsatd/i=braxy.  Cf.  also  A.  S.  6roc=dis- 
ease,  affliction,  misery ;  and  Gael.  6reac=small-pox.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  disease  in  sheep.    This  term  is  frequently 
applied  to  totally  different  disorders,  but  the  true 
braxy  is  undoubtedly  an  intestinal  affection,  at- 
tended with  diarrhoea  and  retention  of  the  urine. 
After  some  young  sheep  have  been  weaned,  they  are 
apt  to  gorge  themselves  with  grass,  turnips,  &c. :  this 
produces  a  kind  of  colic,  which  usually  ends  in 
death.    Again,  when  a  lean  nock  of  sheep  is  placed 
suddenly  on  rich  food,  or  on  coarse  pasture  of  an 
indigestible  nature,  irritation  and  inflammation  of 
the  bowels  set  in,  and  this  frequently  proves  fatal. 
In  both  cases  the  sheep  are  said  to  die  of  braxy. 
The  duration  of  the  disease  is  very  short,  in  some 
cases  terminating  fatally  in  twenty-four  hours. 

it  Dumb  braxy :  The  dysentery  in  sheep. 

"  The  dumb  braxy  ....  is  distinguished  from 
sickness  by  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  it  appears  and 
by  dysentery  in  the  common  form  of  a  bloody  flux." — 
Ess.  Highl.  Soc.,  iii.  416.  (Jamieson.) 

2.  A  sheep  which  has  died  of  braxy. 

"  While  Highlandmen  hate  tolls  and  taxes; 
While  moorlan'  herds  like  gnid  fat  braxtes." 

Burns:  Epistle  to  William  Simpson. 

3.  Tho  mutton  of  such  a  sheep. 

B.  As  adjective:  Of  or  belonging  to  a  sheep  which 
has  died  of  braxy. 

If  Braxy-mutton :  The  flesh  of  a  sheep  which  has 
died  of  braxy.  As  the  duration  of  the  disease  is 
very  short,  it  may  bo  assumed  that  the  structures 
of  the  body  have  not  been  affected  by  itt  and  that 
the  disease  lias  been  limited  to  the  intestines. 
Every  part  of  the  sheep  therefore  may  be  eaten, 
except  the  liver,  tho  kidneys,  and  the  intestines. 

bray  (l),  *brayn,  *bray-yn(l),  r.  /.  [O.  Fr. 
breier,  brehier;  Fr.  broyer;  (M.  H.)  Ger.  brechen= 
to  break  small,  pound.  Cognate  with  A.  S.  brecan 
=  to  break.] 

1.  Lit.: 

(I)  To  pound,  or  grind  small,  to  beat  fine. 

"  Brayyn,  or  stampyn  in  a  mortere,  Tero,  Brayyn,  as 
bazters  her  pastys  (brayn.  vide  in  knedying,  K.)  1'insu, 
Cath."—  Prompt.  Parv. 

"I'll  burst  him;  I  will  bray 
His  bones  as  in  a  mortar." — Chapman. 


braying 

*(2).  To  break  hemp  or  flax  with  a  brake. 
"I  bray  in   a  brake,  as  men  do  hempe.    Jv  broye." — 
Palsgrave. 

2.  Fig. ;  To  divide  into  minute  parts ;  to  investi- 
gate closely  or  carefully. 

"...  how  the  savor  of  the  word  is  more  sweet, 
befcig  brayed,  and  more  able  to  nourish,  being  divided  by 
preaching,  than  by  only  reading  proposed."— Hooker; 
Eccl.  Pol.t  bk.  v.,  ch.  iiii.,  §  VI. 

bray  (2),  *brayne,  *bray'-?n  (2)  (.Eng.),  bra 
(Scotch),  v.  i.&  t.  [O.  Fr.  braire;  Low  Lat.  bragire 
=to  bray;  bragare=to  cry  as  a  child.  A  Celtic 
word;  compare  Welsh  bragal=to  cry  out;  Gael. 
bragh=&n  explosion.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  a  loud,  harsh  noise,  like  an  ass. 

"  Brayyn  in  sownde  (brayne  in  sowndynge,  P.)  Barrio, 
G&th."— Prompt.  Parv. 

"  Doth  the  wild  ass  bray  when  he  hath  grass?  or  loweth 
the  ox  over  his  fodder?" — Job  vi.  5. 

2.  To  make  any  harsh,  discordant  noise. 

"Arms  on  armor  clashing,  bray'd 
Horrible  discord."      Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  vi.,  209. 
"Till  the  huge  bolts  rolled  back,  and  the  loud  hinges 
brayed.'*     Scott:  The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick, v.  12. 

*3.  To  make  a  noise,  cry  out. 

"  She  cried  and  braide  right  lov/de."— Merlin. 
"  The  horryble  tyrant  with  bludy  mouth  sal  bra." 

Doug.:   Virgil,  ixii.  18. 

B.  Transitive: 

fl.  To  utter  harshly,  or  loudly. 

"  The  kettle-drum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

*2.  To  cry  out  at,  to  upbraid. 
*3.  To  gasp  out. 

"  Braies  ont  her  latest  breath,  and  up  her  eies  doth 
seele."  Spenser;  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  38. 

*bray(l),s.    [BRAY  (1),  v.]   A  pestle. 

"Bray,  orbrakene,  bazteris  instrument.  Pinsa,  C.  F.** 
— Prompt.  Parv. 

bray  (2),  s.    [BRAY  (2),t>.] 
1.  The  harsh  noise  of  an  ass. 
"  Of  peace  or  ease  to  creatures  clad  as  we, 
Meantime,  noise  kills  not.    Be  it  Dapple's  bray, 
Or  be  it  not,  or  be  it  whose  it  may." 

Cowper:  The  Needless  Alarm, 

*2.  A  noise,  crying  out. 

"  So  gret  bray,  so  gret  crieyng."— Alisaunder,  2,175. 

|3.  Any  harsh,  discordant  sound. 

"  Boist'rons  untun'd  drums, 

And  harsh  resounding  trumpets'  dreadful  bran." 
Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  3. 

bray  (3),  *braye,  s.  [BRAE.]  (Scotch.)  (Bar- 
bour:  The  Bruce  (ed.  Skeat),  vi.  77.) 

"On  that  steep  bray  Lord  Guelpho  would  not  then 
Hazard  his  folk."  Fairfax:  rosso,  ix.  96. 

*bray  (4),  s.  [In  Mid,  Eng.  fausse  braye,  from 
Fr.  fausse  braie  —  a  low  rampart  encircling  the  body 
of  a  place.  Cf.  also  Scotch  brae.]  [BRAIE.] 

Fort.:  A  tower  or  blockhouse  in  the  outworks 
before  the  port. 

"Order  was  given  that  bulwarks,  brays,  and  walls, 
should  be  raised  in  his  castles  and  strongholds  on  the 
sea-side."— Ld.  Herbert:  Hist.  K.  Henry  VIII.,  p.  28. 

*brayde,  s.    [BRAID,  s.] 

*brayde  (1),  v.  t.  [BRAID  (1),  v.J  (Sir  Gaw.  and 
the  Gr.  Knight  (ed.  Morris),  1,609.) 

*brayde  (2),«.  t.    [BRAID,*.]    To  upbraid. 
"I  brayde  or    lay  the  wyte  of    any  faute  to  a  mans 
charge.    Je  reprouche." — Palsgrave* 

bray  -er  (1),  s.    [BRAY  (1),  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:    One  who  brays    or   beats   in   a 
mortar,  &c. 

2.  Printing;   A  wooden  muller  used  on  the  ink- 
table  to  temper  the  ink. 

bray  '-er  (2),  s.  [BRAY  (2),  v.]  One  that  brays 
like  an  ass. 

"  'Hold,'  cry'd  the  queen,  'A  cat-call  each  shall  win; 
Equal  your  merits!  equal  as  your  din  ! 
But  that  this  well-disputed  game  may  end. 
Sound  forth,  my  brayers,  and  the  welkin  rend." 

Pope:  The  Dunciad,  b.  ii. 

bray'-er-a,  s.  [From  Dr.  Brayer,  a  French  phy- 
sician, who  discovered  the  valuable  qualities  of  the 
plant.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Rosaceee.  Brayera  anthelinin* 
tica  is  a  tree  indigenous  to  Abyssinia.  It  has  been 
used  as  remedy  for  tapeworm  and  with  good  effect. 
It  is  called  Cusso,  Cabotz,  or  Kousso.  The  dose  of 
the  fluid  extract  is  ono  tablespoonful,  repeated  in 
six  hours. 

bray'-Ing  (1),  *bray-ynge  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «. 
[BRAY  (l),t\] 
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A.  &B.  -4s  pr.  par.  <$;  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 
yerb.) 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language:  The  act  of  pounding  or 
grinding  small. 

"Brayynge,  or  stampynge.    Tritura." — Prompt,'  Parv. 

2.  Woolen  Manufacture :  The  process  of  pound- 
ing and  washing  woven  cloth  in  scour  ing-stocks,  to 
remove  the  oil  applied  preparatory  to  carding ;  and 
also  soil  acquired  in  the  course  of  manufacture. 

bray'-ing  (2),  *bray-ynge  (2),  *bray-inde,  «.  & 
a.  LEKAY(2),  v.J 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  making  a  harsh  noise,  as  of  an  ass. 

"  Brayynge  yn  sownde.    Barritus,  C.  F." — Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  The  harsh  noise  or  bray  as  of  an  ass. 

"This  bird  is  commonly  called  the  jackass  penguin, 
from  its  habit,  while  on  shore,  of  throwing  its  head  back- 
ward and  making  a  load  strange  noise,  very  like  the 
braying  of  an  ass," — Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World 
(ed.  1870),  ch.  ix.,  p.  199. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Making  a  harsh  noise  like  an  ass. 

"  For  while  he  spake  a  braying  ass 
Did  sing  most  Joud  and  clear." 

Cowper:  John  Gilpin. 

2.  Making  any  harsh  noise. 

"  The  braying  trumpet  and  the  hoarser  drum, 
Unite  in  concert  with  increased  alarms." 

Byron;  Elegy  on  Newstead  Abbey. 
*braylng-ropes,  s.  pi.    Part  of  the  harness  of  a 
horse.    (Halliwell.) 
*brayle,  s.    [BBAH,.] 

bray  -men,  s.pl.    [From  Scotch  bray,  the  same 
as  Scotch  brae  (q.  v.).]    The  name  given  to  those 
who  inhabit  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Grampian 
hills.    (Jamieson.) 
*brayne  (l),  v.  t.    [BKAIN,  v.  £,] 
*brayne  (2),  v.  t.  &i.    [BEAT  (2)tv.] 
*brayne,  *brayn,  *brane,  s.  &  a.   [BKAIN,  s.  &  a.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

" '  Nay,  by  God ! '  sayde  they,  *  thy  drynk  is  not  good, 
It  wolde  make  mannes  brayne  to  lien  in  his  hood." 
Chaucer.-  C.  T.,  693-4. 
"  Collyn,  I  see,  by  thy  new  taken  taske, 
Some  sacred  fury  hath  enricht  thy  braynes." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.  (Verses.) 

B.  As  adjective :  Mad,  furious. 

"  He  waxie  brane  in  furoure  bellica], 
So  desirus  of  dedis  marcial." 

Doug..-  Virgil,  398,  16. 

*brayned,  *bray'-nf  d,  a.    [BRAIN,  v.  t.] 

*bra  yne-pan,  s.  [BRAIN-PAN.]  (Spenser:  F.  Q., 
VII.  vi.  30.) 

*brayn  -Ing,  pr.  par.    [BRAINING.] 

*brayn'-isshe,  a.    [BRAINISH.] 

"  Braynisshe,  hedy,  folisahe,  selfe-wylled.  Testn." — 
Palsgrave. 

*brayn'-les,  a.    [BRAINLESS.] 

"  Braynles.    Incerebrosus." — Prompt.  Parv. 

*brayn-wod,  *brayne-wode,  a.  [O.  Eng.  brayn, 
&ran«  =  brain,  and  iood.  wode=mad^]  (O.  Entf.  tt 
Scotch.)  "Brain  mad'— t.  e.,  mad,  furious,  in  a 
state  of  fury. 

"Than  brayde  he  brayn-wod  and  alle  his  bakkes  rente." 

William  of  Palerne,  2,096. 
"He  swa  mankyd,  as  brayne-wode, 
K  i'st  fast  with  the  stwmpe  the  blode 
In-til  Willame  Walaya  face."      ' 

Wyntoun,viii.l3,  51. 

*brayn'-jfd,  pa.  par.    [BRAINED.] 

"  Braynyd,  or  kyllyd.    Excerebratus." — Prompt.  Parv. 

•brayn'-jfn,  v.  t.    [BRAIN,  t?.] 

*  Braynyn'  (brayne,  P.).    Excerebro." — Prompt.  Parv. 

*brayn'-^nge,  pr.  par.  &  8.    [BRAINING.] 

"  Braynynge,  or  kyllynge.  Excerebracio."  —Prompt. 
Parv. 

*brayste,  v.  t.  &  i.  [BRASTE.]  To  burst.  (Duke 
Eowlande  and  Sir  Ottuell,  986.) 

*bra'-zars,  s.  pi.    Armor  for  the   arras.    [BRA- 

SERIS.] 

braze,  s.    [BRAISE.]    A  roach. 

braze,  v.  t.    [From  brass,  s.    In  Fr.  braser.'} 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  fix  or  solder  in  with  an  alloy  of  brass  and 
zinc. 

"If  the  nut  be  not  to  be  cast  in  brass,  but  only  hath  n 
worm  brazed  into  it,  this  nice ness  is  not  so  absolutely 
necessary,  because  that  worm  is  first  turned  up,  and  bowed 
into  the  grooves  of  the  spindle  ;  and  you  may  try  that 
before  it  is  brazed  in  the  nut." — Moxon. 

(2)  To  cover  or  ornament  with  brass. 

"  Full  on  the  lance  a  stroke  so  justly  sped, 
That  the  broad  falchion  lopp'd  its  brazed  head." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xvi.  144-5, 


2,  Fig.:  To  harden,  to  be  hardened. 

"  I  have  so  often  blushed  to  acknowledge  him,  that  now 
I  am  brazed  to  it." — Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  i.  1. 
"  If  damned  custom  hath  notbraz'd  it  so, 
That  it  is  proof  and  bulwark  against  sense." 

Shakesp.;  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

bra'-zen,  bra  -sen,  a.  [A.  S.  brcesen,  bresen= 
(1)  brazen,  made  of  brass,  (2)  strong,  powerful. 
(Boswarth.)] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. ;  Made  in  whole  or  in  part  of  brass. 
"...    inscribed  on  brazen   tablets    .    .    ."— Lewis; 

Ear.  Kom.  Hist.  (1856),  ch.  v.,  §  7,  vol.  i.,  p.  147. 

2.  Fig.  (chiefly  in  poetry} ; 

(1)  Of  an  instrument  resounding  like  brass :  Loud, 
making  noisy  clangor. 

"  With  loud  and  dissonant  clangor 

Echoed  the  sound  of  their  brazen  drum  from  ceiling 
and  casement."  Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  4. 

(2)  Of  the  larynx  or  tl  throat"  in  a  domineering 
man:  No  more  feeling  than  a  trumpet  would  do 
the  nature  or  effect  of  the  sounds  which  it  sends 
forth.     (Contemptuously.) 

"  I  mourn  the  pride 

And  avarice  that  makes  man  a  wolf  to  man  : 
Hear  the  faint  echo  of  those  brazen  throats, 
By  which  he  speaks  the  language  of  his  heart." 

Cowper.-  The  Task,  bk.  iv. 

(3)  Of  the  sounds  sent  forth  by  an  instrument  of 
brass:  Loud,  boisterous. 

**  Trumpeters, 

With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city's  ear ; 
Make  mingle  with  your  rattling  tabourines." 

Shakesp..-  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  iv.  8. 

(4)  Of  the  forehead :   As  unabashed  as  if  made 
of  brass;   possessed  of  effrontery,  impudent,  im- 
modest. 

"  Talbot  continued  to  frequent  the  court,  appeared 
daily  with  brazen  front  before  the  princess  whose  ruin  he 
had  plotted,  .  .  ." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

If  The  real  adjective  brazen  is  now  more  rarely 
used  than  it  once  was.  It  is  being  gradually  dis- 
placed by  the  substantive  brass  used  adjectively. 
The  same  process  is  at  work  with  golden,  beechen, 
&c. 

II.  Scripture  <&  Theology :  In  the  earlier  part  of 
the  Old  Testament,  brazen,  in  the  authorized  ver- 
sion, means  made  of  copper ;  in  some  of  the  later 
parts  it  may  mean  made  of  bronze.  Nowhere, 
apparently,  in  the  Old  Testament  does  it  signify 
made  of  what  wo  now  call  "  brass."  [BRASS.]  Con- 
nected with  the  Jewish  tabernacle  and  the  worship 
there  offered  there  were  "  brasen  "  (or  copper)  ves- 
sels and  utensils,  as  "brasen"  censers  (Num.  xvi. 
39),  pots  (Lev.  vi.  28),  a  "grate  of  network"  (Exod. 
xxvii.  4,  xxxv.  16,  xxxviii.  4),  rings  (ibid,  xxvii.  4),  a 
laver  (ibid.  xxx.  18).  (See  also  brazen-altar,  brasen- 
sea,  and  brasen-serpent.) 

IF  (1)  Brazen  age. 

Myth. :  The  third  of  the  four  ages  into  which  his- 
tory was.  fancifully  divided,  each  mat-king  a  new 
stage  in  the  progress  of  degeneracy.  [AGE.] 

(2)  Brazen  altar,  brasen  altar. 

Jewish  worship :  (a)  Connected  with  the  taber- 
nacle: An  altar  of  "snittim  wood,"  overlaid  with 
plates  of  brass  (copper?). 

(b)  Connected  with  the  temple :  An  altar  of  burnt- 
oifering,  all  of  brass  (bronze  or  copper?). 

(3)  Brazen  dish. 

Mining :  The  standard  after  which  other  "  dishes  " 
are  constructed.  Its  dimensions  are  28'x4'x6',  and 
it  serves  as  a  gauge  for  all  other  ore  measures, 
which  are  called  "  dishes  "  by  miners. 

(4)  Brasen  sea. 

Jewish  worship:  A  large  reservoir  or  tank  of 
"brass"  (bronze  or  copper?),  connected  with  Solo- 
mon's temple,  containing  at  the  lowest  estimate 
about  16,000  gallons.  (1  Kings,  vii.  26 ;  2  Chron.  iv.  5.) 

(5)  Brasen  serpent. 

Jewish  History  and  Theology :  A  serpent  of* 
"brass"  (copper?),  placed  upon  a  pole  and  elevated 
in  the  sight  of  the  Jewish  people  in  the  wilderness, 
that  those  bitten  by  fiery  serpents  looking  at  it  in 
faith  might  be  cured.  (Num.  xxi.  9.)  Jesus  draws 
a  parallel  between  the  lifting  up  of  the  serpent 
(upon  a  pole)  and  His  own  lifting  up  (upon  the 
cross),  as  the  object  of  faith  for  the  attainment  of 
eternal  life.  (John  iii.  14,  15.) 

*brazen-browed,  a.  Having  a  forehead  as  inca- 
pable of  blushing  as  if  it  were  composed  of  brass ; 
shameless,  impudent. 

"Noon  day  vices,  and  brazen-browed  iniquities." 

Browne:  Chr.  Mor.,  i.  35. 

brazen-clawed,  a.    Having  claws  of  brass,  or  as 
capable  of  inflicting  injury  as  if  one  had  such  claws. 
"  Demons  produce  them  doubtless,  brazen-claw* d." 
Cmcper:  Needless  Alarm. 

brazen-colored,  a. 

Of  the  clouds :  Of  the  color  of  brass ;  brassy. 
The  clouds  return  into  the  hues  of  night, 
Save  where  their  brazen-colored  edges  streak 
The  verge  where  brighter  mornH  were  wont  to  break." 
Byron:  Heaven  and  Earth,  i.  3. 


brazen-face,  s.  An  impudent  person,  one  inca- 
pable of  being  put  to  sha.mo.  ( Vulgar.) 

"Well  said,  brazen-face  !  hold  it  out." 

Shakesp.;  Merry  Wives,  iv.  2. 

brazen-faced,  a.  As  incapable  of  feeling  abashed 
or  blushing  as  if  the  face  were  of  brass. 

"What  'a  brazen-faced  varlet  art  Thou,  to  deny  thou 
knowest  me  !"—  Shakesp.:  Lear,  ii.  2. 

brazen-headed,  a.  Having  a  head  or  top  liter- 
ally of  brass. 

"  O'erthwarted  with  the  brazen-heafted  spear." 

Tennyson:  tEnotie. 

brazen-imaged,  a.  Resembling  a  brazen  image 
in  being  manufactured  by  man. 

"  She-wolf  !  whose  brazen-imaged  dugs  impart 
The  milk  of  conquest  yet  within  the  dome." 
t  Byron :  Childe  Harold,  iv.  88. 

bra'-zen,  v.  t.  [From  brazen,  a.  (q.  v.)]  Impu- 
dently to  maintain.  (Generally  followed  by  it  out, 
the  matter  out,  or  some  such  expression.) 

"  When  I  reprimanded  him  for  his  tricks,  he  would  talk 
saucily,  lye,  and  brazen  it  out." — Arbuthnot. 

tbra'-zen-ly4,  adv.  [Eng.  brazen;  -ly.~]  In  a 
brazen  manner ;  shamelessly,  impudently. 

"...  the  newest  Flagellants'  crusade  .  .  .  which 
brazenly  capers  about. "—Times,  December  19,  1880.  (Karl 
Blind:  The  Jews  in  Germany. ) 

fbra -zen-ness,  s.  [Eng.  brazen;  -ness.'}  The 
quality  of  being  brazen. 

*1.  Of  being  made  literally  of  brass,  or  of  appear- 
ing like  brass.  (Johnson.) 

2.  Of  manifesting  brazen  impudence.     (Johnson.) 

bra  -zl-er  (1),  s.  [BRASIER  (1).]  A  pan  to  hold 
live  coals. 

bra'-zl-gr  (2),  fbra  -§I-er,  *brasyere,  «.  [From 
A.  S.  brcesian=to  mix,  cover,  or  counterfeit  with 
brass;  Eng.  suffix  -er.]  An 
artificer  who  works  in  brass. 

" Brasyere.  Erarius.  " — 
Prompt.  Parv. 

"The  halfpence  and  farth- 
ings in  England,  if  you  should 
sell  them  to  the  brazier,  you 
would  not  lose  above  a  penny  in 
a  shilling."—  Sic  iff. 

bra-zir  (1),  bras.-*!', 
*bra-syle,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  bre- 
sil; Prov.  brezilh;  Sp,  bra- 
sil; 1  tal.  brasile.  From  Fr. 
6raise:=  burning  cinders,  the 
wood  called  in  Fr.  bresil 
being  flame-colored.  It  is 
not  derived  from  Brazil,  the  country  in  South  Amer- 
ica, having  had  the  name,  which  occurs  in  Chaucer 
and  other  writers,  before  the  discovery  by  Euro- 
peans of  the  western  continent.  The  reverse  process 
has  taken  place :  the  country  has  been  called  from 
the  wood,  not  the  wood  from  th&  country.]  [BRA- 
ZIL^).] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Bot.,  Comm.,  <&c.:  A  kind  of  wood  used  for  dyeing, 
and  extensively  imported  from  the  West  Indies, 
Brazil,  and  other  tropical  countries.  The  best  qual- 
ities of  it  are  said  to  be  produced  by  Cawiljiinia 
echinata.  Other  kinds  are  derived  from  the  C.  In-ti- 
siliensis  and  C.  crista.  The  former  has  timber  which 
is  elastic,  tough,  and  durable,  and  which  takes  a 
fine  polish.  It  is  of  a  fine  orange  color,  full  of  rosin. 
and  yields  by  infusion  a  fine,  full  tincture. 
"Him  nedeth  not  Ms  colour  for  to  dien 
With  Brasil,  ne  with  grain  of  Portingal." 

Lines  in  the  MS.  of  Chaucer's  C.  T.,  in  which  the  Nun's- 
Priest's  Tale  isjollowed  by  that  of  the  .Vim.  (Tyrwhitt.) 

"  Brasyle.  Gaudo,  Dice.,  vet  lignum  Alexandrinum."— 
Prompt.  Parv.  (about  A.  D.  1440.) 

If  Both  the  foregoing  examples  are  earlier. than, 
the  discoveryof  Brazil,  the  country.  [BRAZIL.] 

B.  As  adj.:  Containing  or  constituting  the  wood 
described  under  A. 

brazil-WOOd,  s.    The  same  as  brasil  (1)  A.  (q.  v.) 

Bra-zll'  (2),  s.  &  a.  [In  Sw.,  Dan.  &  Ger.  Brasil- 
ien;  Dut.  Brazilie;  Fr.  Bresil;  Sp.  &  Port.  Brasil, 
Brazil;  Ital.  Branile*  From  brazil  (1)  (q.  v.).J 
[BRAZIL -WOOD.]  The  United  States  of  Brazil. 

A.  As  substantive :  m 

Geog. :  A  country  which  was  first  sighted  by  the- 
Portuguese  Admiral  Pedro  Alvarez  de  Cabral,  on 
May  3,  1500;  some  time  later  became  a  Portuguese 
colony,  and  on  Oct.  12,  1822,  was  declared  an  inde- 
pendent State.  It  was  erected  into  an  empire  by  the 
abdicant  King  of  Portugal  and  continued  this  form 
of  government  until  Oct.  1891,  when  Dora  Pedro,  the 
reigning  monarch,  abdicated  and  a  republic  was 
formed.  The  career  of  the  young  republic  has  been 
very  stormy,  a  revolution  breaking  out  in  behalf  of 
the  royal  family  in  1893,  tho  movement  being  headed 
by  several  prominent  naval  and  army  officers — the 


Brazier  (1). 


ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w€,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     we're,     wplf,     wSrk,     wh6,     sftn;     mute,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     car,     rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  e;     ey  -  a.       qu  -  kw. 
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two  most  prominent  being  Admirals  Mcllo  and  Da 
Oama.  This  country  was  forced  to  take  part  in  the 
lighting,  in  order  to  protect  American  interests, 
Commodore  Beuham  firing  on  the  insurgent  fleet. 
Brazil  is  situated  in  the  great  eastern  angle  of  South 


about  15.000,000. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  country  do- 
scribed  under  A. 

Brazil-nuts,  s.  pi. 

Hot.,  Comm..  etc.:  The  seeds  of  a  Brazilian  tree— 
the  Bertholletia  excelta.  It  belongs  to  the  order 
Lecythidaceee.  The  "nuts"  or  seeds  are  largely 
exported  from  Para,  whence  they  are  sometimes 
called  Para-nuts.  They  are  edible,  besides  which 
they  yield  on  pressure  an  oil  used  by  watchmakers 
and  artists. 

Brazil-tea,  .-. 

Hot.,  Comm.,  dtc.  :  A  tree—  the  Mate  (Ilex  Para- 
Uuayensis)  ,  the  leaves  of  which  are  used  in  South 
America  as  a  substitute  for  Chinese  or  Indian  tea. 

Brazil-wood,  .«. 

Bot.,  Comm.,  cfrc.  :  A  name  often  given  to  the  dye- 
wood  brasil  (1),  which  occurs  in  the  country  of 
Brazil,  though  it  is  not  from  it  that  the  name  was 
originally  derived.  [BaAziL  (1),  etym.,  def.,  <tc.] 

braz-Il-et  -to,  s.  [In  Fr.  bresilette  ;  Port,  brcatil- 
ete;  dim  in.  of  brasil  (q.  v.). 

Hot.  :  An  English  name  of  Ccesalpiuia,  a  genns  of 
leguminous  plants  constituting  the  typical  one 
of  the  sub-order  Ceesalpiniese.  The  Narrow-leaved 
BrazUetto,  C.  sappan,  furnishes  the  sappan-wood 
u>id  in  dyeing;  red.  [SAptAN.]  C.  sepiaria,  the 
Mysore  Thorn,  is  so  spinous  that  it  constitutes  an 
impenetrable  fence.  Hyder  Ali  planted  it  around 
fortified  places.  It  is  a  scandent  shrub.  There  are 
other  species  from  the  East  or  West  Indies  or  South 
America. 

brazilletto-wood,  s.  The  wood  of  Ccesalpinia 
brasilietisis.  It  is  used  for  cabinet  work. 

Bra-zil  -I-an,  a.  &  s.  [In  Ger.  brazilianisch;  Fr. 
Brfsilien  (s.  &  a.  m.),  Bresilienne  (s.  &  a.  f.).] 

A.  As  adjective  :  Pertaining  to  Brazil. 

B.  As  substantive  :  A  native  of  Brazil. 

"In  the  land  of  the  Brazilian*."  —  Darwin:  Voyage 
round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  xxL,  p.  498. 

bra  -zll-In,  s.    [From  Brazil,  and  suff.  -in.] 

Chem.:  A  coloring  matter,   CwHjoO?,    found  in 
Brazil-wood.  It  crystallizes  in  yeflow  prisms,  which 
give  a  crimson  color  to  a  solution  of  a.nmonia. 
Braziliu  is  converted  by  nitric  acid  into  styphnic 
acid,  or  trinitroresorcin,  CeHtN'OoJsfOH^. 
braz  -Iftg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [BRAZE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  present  participle   and   participial 
rb.) 


:  (See  the  verb.) 

C.  -4«  substantive  : 

Metal.  :  The  act  of  soldering  together  the  surfaces 
•of  iron,  copper,  brass,  &c.,  with  an  alloy  composed 
of  brass  and  zinc,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  tin  or  silver.  The  surfaces  to  be  united  must 
be  rendered  perfectly  clean  and  bright.  The  alloy, 
in  '  granular  form,  is  usually  wetted  with  ground 
borax  and  water,  dried,  the  pieces  placed  in  contact 
and  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  clear  forge-fire,  causing 
the  solder  to  flow  between  them.  This  may  be 
assisted  by  the  use  of  a  soldering-iron.  (Knight.) 

breach,  "breaclie,  'breche  (Eng.),  *brache 
(Scotch),  8.  &  a.  [A.  S.  brice,  bruce,brece,  gebrice  = 
a  breaking;  Sw.  brfick=a  breach;  Dan.brak;  I)ut. 
brcuk;  Ger.  bruch=a  breaking,  a  rupture;  Fr.  bris 
=  n  breaking;  breche  (see  A.,  I.  .3  d)  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
brecha;  Ital.  breccia.  BRECCIA,  BREAK.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  breaking,  or  of  breaking  out. 
(1)  The  act  of  breaking. 

(a)  A  material  thing  : 

(1)  Gen.:  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

(ii)  Spec.  :  The  breaking  of  a  wave  right  over  a 
yessel. 

(6)  Anything  immaterial: 

"  From  the  possible  breach  of  such  an  oath."  —  Scott: 
Rob  Roy.  Introii. 

(2)  The  act  of  breaking  out  ;  an  assault. 

"  The  Lord  had  made  a  breach  upon  Uzza."  —  1  Cftron. 
liii.  11. 

"  This  breach  upon  kingly  power  was  without  prece- 
dent." —  Clarendon. 

2.  The  state  of  being  broken. 

(1)  Gen.:  In  the  foregoing  sense. 
"  Could  never  keep  these  boys  away  from  church, 
Or  t-'inj't  them  to  an  hour  of  Sabbath  fireacfc." 

1»  '"/••(xtrorth:  The  Brothers. 


(2)  Spec.:  Bereavement. 

3.  That  which  is  broken.    Spec. : 

(1)  Of  things  material  : 

(a)  The  shattered  portion  of  a  dilapidated  house ; 
the  ground  after  an  earthquake,  or  anything  similar. 

"  The  priests  hod  not  repaired  the  breaches  of  the 
house." — 2  Kings  xiL  6. 

"  Thou  hast  made  the  earth  to  tremble ;  thou  hast 
broken  it;  heal  the  breaches  thereof;  for  it  shaketh." — 
Psalm  li.  2. 

(b)  A  broken  limb,  or  anything  similar. 
"Breach  for  breach,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth." — Lev. 

Jtxiv.  20. 

t(c)  An  opening  in  a  coast ;  a  cliff,  or  anything 
similar. 

"  Till  full  he  dashes  on  the  rocky  mounds, 
Where,  thro'  a  shapeless  breach,  his  stream  resounds." 
Burns:  Written  with  a  Pencil;  Falls  of  F^ers. 

(d)  A  hole,  chasm,  or  rent  in  a  fortification,  made 
by  battering  guns,  or  anything  similar,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  entrance  to  a  storming  party. 

"Crowds  of  Bailors  and  camp  followers  came  into  the 
city  through  the  breach." — Mactnilay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

(2)  Of  things  immaterial  or  abstract: 

(a)  Gen, :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"A  wholesome  tongue  is  a  tree  of  life;  but  perverseneea 
therein  is  a  breach  in  the  spirit." — Prov.  xv.  f. 

(b)  Spec. :  Broken  friendship ;  difference  between 
people  mutually  alienated ;  quarrel. 

"To  finish  it;  that  so  untimely  breach 
The  Prince  himselfe  halfe  seemed  to  offend." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  I.  68. 

^T  The  metaphor  being  that  of  a  broken  bone ;  the 
expression  "  to  heal  a  breach  "  is  common. 
II.  Law: 

(1)  Breach  of  close,  i.  e.,  of  what  is  inclosed  in 
fact  or  in  the  eye  of  the  law.    The  entry  into  another 
man's  land.    (Blackstone:    Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch. 
xii.) 

(2)  Breach  of  covenant:  The  violation  of  a  written 
agreement.    (Blackstone:  Comment., bk. iii., ch.ix.) 

(3)  Breach  of  duty :  Violation  of  the  duty  incum- 
bent upon  one  rightly  to  discharge  the  functions 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  office  or  trust  which  he 
holds.    (Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ix.) 

(t)  Breach  of  the  peace:  Offenses  against  the  pub- 
lic, involving  personal  violation  of  the  peace,  or 
incitement  or  provocation  to  others  to  do  so. 
(Blackstone:  Comment.,bk.  iv.,  ch.  xi.) 

(5)  Breach  of  pound:  The  act  of  breaking  into  a 
pound,  or  any  similar  place,  to  rescue  one  s  cattle 
or  other  property   there  inclosed.     (Blackstone: 
Comment.,  ok.  iii.,  ch.  ix.) 

(6)  Breach  of  prison:  Escape  of  a  prisoner  from 
prison  by  breaking  the  building,  or  in  any  other 
way.    (Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  x.) 

(7)  Breach  of  promise: 

(a)  Gen.:  violation  of  one's  pledged  word,  espe- 
cially if  the  promise  be  written  down. 

(6)  Spec. :  Breach  of  promise  of  marriage.  An 
action  lies  for  it  on  the  part  of  either  man  or  woman, 
though,  as  a  rule,  only  the  latter  is  believed  to  be 
substantially  injured  or  deserve  damages. 

(8)  Breach  of  trust:  The  violation  of  one's  duty  as 
trustee,  or  anything  similar. 

TT  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  breach,  break, 
gap,  and  chasm:  "The  idea  of  an  opening  is  common 
to  these  terms,  but  they  differ  in  the  nature  of  the 
opening.  A  breach  and  a  gap  are  the  consequence 
or  a  violent  removal,  which  destroys  the  connec- 
tion; a  break  and  a  chasm  may  arise  from  the 
absence  of  that  which  would  form  a  connection.  A 
breach  in  a  wall  is  made  by  means  of  cannon ;  gaps 
in  fences  are  commonly  the  effect  of  some  violent 
effort  to  pass  through  ;  a  break  is  made  in  a  page  of 
printing  by  leaving  off  in  the  middle  of  aline;  a 
chasm  is  left  in  writing  when  any  words  in  the  sen- 
tence are  omitted.  A  breach  and  a  chasm  always 
imply  a  larger  opening  than  a  break  or  gap,  A  gap 
may  be  made  in  a  knife ;  a  breach  is  always  made  in 
the  walls  of  a  building  or  fortification ;  the  clouds 
sometimes  separate  so  as  to  leave  small  breaks;  the 
ground  is  sometimes  so  convulsed  by  earthquakes 
as  to  leave  frightful  chasms.  Preach  and  chasm  are 
used  morally ;  break  and  gap  seldom  otherwise  than 
in  application  to  natural  objects."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

B.  As  adject  ire:  Designed  for  breaking  through 
the  wall  of  a  fortification.  (See  the  compound 
which  follows.) 

breach-battery,  s. 

Mil.:  A  battery  erected  for  the  purpose  of  breach- 
ing the  wall  of  a  fortification. 

breach,  v.  t.  [From  breach,  s.  (q.  v.)  Originally 
to  break  and  to  breach  were  but  different  ways  of 
spelling  the  same  word.  (Trench:  English  Past 
and  Present,  p.  65)1  To  make  a  breach,  i.  e.,a  hole 
or  gap  in  the  wall  of  a  fortification,  in  a  reef  of 
rocks  at  sea,  or  anything  similar. 

"Moreover,  in  an  atoll  once  breached  on  opposite  sides, 
from  the  likelihood  of  the  oceanic  and  tidal  currents 


fbrea9h-ful,  a.  [Eng.  breach;  ful(l).]  Filled 
with  breaches. 

tbrea9h  ~f,  a.  [Eng.  breach;  -y.]  Tending  or 
prone  to  make  breaches  in  fences,  walls,  or  anything 
similar. 

brSad  (i),  *breed,  *bred,  *brede  (Eng.),  bread, 
breid,  bred,  brede  (Scotch),  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  bread, 
breod=&  bit,  a  fragment,  bread;  O.  S.  brod;  I  eel* 
braudh;  Sw.  &  Dan.  brod;  Dut.  brood;  Ger,  brod, 
frrof.  From  A.  S.  bre6wan=  to  brew  (Bostrorifc). 
From  that  verb  or  better  from  A.  S.  breotan ;  imp. 
breat  (Mahn).} 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  .Ltf.;  \Vheatorothergrain,  moistened,  kneaded 
into  dough,  baked  and  made  into  loaves.    [II. ] 

"And  thor-in  bread  and  other  meten." 

Story  ofQen.  and  Exod.,  2,070. 
"  Bred,  and  a  fetles  with  water  fild." 

Ibid.,  1,225. 
"Item,  bread,  a  halfpenny." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  /.,  ii.  4. 

2.  Fia. :  Food  in  general. 

(1)  Means  of  supporting  life ;  maintenance,  liveli- 
hood. 

"  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread."— 3tatt.  \i.  11. 
"Besides,  the  man's  poor,  his  orchard's  hiabread." 
Cutrper;  Pity  for  Poor  Africans. 

(2)  Manna. 

"And  gn  vest  them  bread  from  heaven  for  their  hunger." 
—Nek.  ix.  15. 

(3)  A  kind  of  food  on  which  bees  feed.    [BEE- 

BHEAD.J 

3.  In  special  phrases : 

(1)  Bread  and  cheese ,  bread-and-cheese : 

(a)  Lit. 

\.b)  Fig.:  The  young  leaves  and  shoots  of  the  Haw- 
thorn   (Cratcegus  oxyacantha),    which  are  some- 
times eaten  by  children  in  spring. 
2)  Bread  and  milk,  bread-and-milk : 

a)  Lit. 

b)  Fig. :  A  plant,  Cardamine  pratensis. 


passing  straight  through  the  breaches,     .     .     .  " — Darwin: 
Voyage  round  the  World  (ed,  1870),  ch.  xx.,  p.  477. 


0 

3)  Bread  and  salt : 

i)  Lit. 

b)  Fig.:  Oaths  were  formerly  sworn  by  them, 
perhaps  as  symbolizing  the  necessaries  of  life.  ' 

"I  will  trust  him  better  that  offereth  tosweare  by  bread 
and  salt  than  him  that  offereth  to  sweare  by  the  Bible."— 
B.  Rich:  Descr.  of  Ireland,  p.  29. 

(4)  Bread  and  water:  The  necessaries  of  life. 

"  .  .  .  and  He  shall  bless  thy  bread,  and  thy  water." — 
Exod.  xxiii.  25. 

(5)  Bread  and  wine:  The  elements  in  the  Holy 
Communion. 

"  She  swore  by  bread  and  wine  she  would  not  break." 
Shakesp.  it-  Flet.:  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  iii.  5. 

(6)  Cuckoo's  bread:  A  plant.  Oxalis  Acetosella. 

(7)  Tartar  bread:  The   fleshy  root   of   a  plant, 
Crambe  tatarica. 

(8)  To  be  in  bad  bread:   To  be  in  a  plight  or 
dilemma.     Probably  it  meant  originally  to  be  on 
short  allowance. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Baking:  Loaves  or  cakes  made  from  the  flour 
of  wheat,  rye,  or  some  other  grain,  and  baked. 

(1)  Hist.:  The  art  of  baking  bread  is  very  ancient. 
It  was  known  to  the  Egyptians,  the  Hebrews,  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  other  nations.   In  England 
bread  was  made  with  yeast  in  1634.    Machinery  was 
used  in  its  production  in  1858.    Aerated  bread  was 
made  in  1859  in  England,  having  been  in  use  in  this 
country  some  years  earlier. 

(2)  Modern  process  of  manufacture:  There  are 
two  kinds  of  bread,  leavened  and  unleavened.  Leav- 
ened, or  fermented  bread,  is  prepared  by  mixing  to- 
gether certain  quantities  of  flour,  warm  water,  .salt 
and  yeast,  or  leaven.  After  the  lapse  of  some  time  fer- 
mentation sets  in,  and  the  dough,  or  sponge  as  it  is 
called,  becomes  permeated  with  carbonic  acid  gas, 
a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  being  also  formed.    As 
soon  as  trie  mass  is  in  a  brisk  state  of  fermentation, 
fresh  portions  of  flour  and  water  are  added,  and  the 
whole  thoroughly  mixed  or  kneaded.    The  dough  is 
next  cut  and  shaped  into  loaves,  and  these,  after 
being  left  for  about  two  hours,  during  which  they 
swell  to  nearly  double  their  size,  are  then  ready  for 
the  oven.     The  heat  of  the  oven  checks  the  fer- 
mentation, and  expels  all  the  alcohol,  and  most  of 
the  carbonic  acid  gas. 

The  art  of  breau-makiug  consists  in  producing  a 
light,  porous  crumb,  and  a  pale-colored  crust.  The 
crumb  should  consist  of  dextrine,  starch,  gluten, 
and  from  35  to  40  per  cent,  of  water.  The  crust 
should  consist  almost  entirely  of  dextrine. 

Leaven,  which  is  now  seldom  used  in  this  coun- 
try, is  a  mixture  of  flour,  potatoes  and  water,  kept 
in  a  warm  place  till  it  begins  to  ferment. 

Unleavened,  or  unfermented  bread,  is  of  two 
kinds.  In  the  one,  flour  and  water  only  are  used, 
and  this  produces  a  heavy  and  compact  bread.  IB 


1)611,     bo"y;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     §ell,     cnorus,     t}hin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -U°n,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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the  other,  an  acid  and  a  carbonate  are  added  for  the 
purpose  of  disengaging  carbonic  acid  gas,  which,  in 
imitation  of  yeast,  raises  the  dough  and  renders  the 
bread  light  and  porous.  The  substances  used  are 
carbonate  of  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  soda,  in 
combination  with  hydrochloric  or  tartaric  acids. 
None  of  these  ingredients  are  deleterious ;  but  by 
far  the  best  is  carbonate  of  ammonia,  as  it  is 
entirely  driven  off  in  the  oven. 

Aerated  bread  is  prepared  by  forcing  pure  car- 
bonic acid  gas  into  the  dough  contained  in  a  strong 
iron  vessel.  When  this  carbonated  dough  is  intro- 
duced into  the  oven  the  gas  expands  and  escapes, 
leaving  the  bread  light  and  porous.  Graham  bread 
is  ordinary  white  bread  with  from  15  to  20  per  cent, 
of  fine  bran. 

Whole  meal  bread,  made  from  unsifted  ground 
wheat,  is  the  only  true  Graham  bread,  being  'richer 
in  nutrients  than  white  bread.  The  amount  of 
nitrogenous  matter  in  white  bread  varies  from  5  to 
8  per  cent.,  while  in  whole  meal  bread  it  rises  to  14 
per  cent. 

Brown  bread  is  bread  made  of  a  mixture  of 
wheaten,  or  rye  flour,  and  Indian  corn  meal.  It  is 
sometimes  sweetened. 

"Pumpernickel"  is  a  German  cant  name  for 
schwarz  6rocJ=black  bread,  made  of  rye  flour  and 
flavored  with  anise  or  fennel  seeds.  It  is  the  com- 
mon bread  of  the  mass  of  the  German  speaking 
peoples. 

The  adulteration  of  broad  may  be  carried  on  to  a 
large  extent.  The  quality  of  a  loaf  is  very  fre- 
quently judged  by  its  whiteness ;  when,  therefore, 
an  unscrupulous  baker  has  used  an  inferior  or  dam- 
aged flour,  he  finds  that  by  adding  alum  or  sulphate 
of  copper,  he  is  able  to  produce  a  loaf  equal  in 
whiteness  to  one  made  from  the  finest  flour.  These 
two  substances  are,  however,  dangerous  adulter- 
ants. They  not  only  render  the  bread  indigestible, 
but  when  taken  into  the  system  for  any  length  of 
time,  are  apt  to  disorder  the  stomach  and  produce 
various  diseases.  It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  sulphate  of  copper  is  a  poison. 

Boiled  rice,  beans  and  potatoes  are  also  fre- 
quently used  to  adulterate  bread.  They  are  harm- 
less in  themselves,  but  are  added  for  cheapness,  and 
to  increase  the  weight  of  the  loaf,  these  substances 
retaining  more  water  than  wheat  flour.  In  a  recent 
•experiment,  it  was  proved  that  when  half-a-pound 
of  rice  flour  was  substituted  for  half-a-pound  of 
wheat  flour  in  a  two-pound  loaf,  the  loaf  was  found 
to  contain  five  per  cent,  more  moisture  than  that 
found  in  a  loaf  made  from  pure  wheat  flour.  [SHIP- 
BREAD,  CASSADA-BREAD.] 

2.  Theology: 

(1)  The  first  of  the   two   elements  in  the   com- 
munion. 

H  To  break  bread :  To  partake  of  the  communion. 

"  And  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  when  the  disciples 
came  together  to  break  bread,  Paul  preached  unto  them." 
—Ads  xi.  7. 

(2)  With  reference  to  the  descent  of  manna  in  the 
wilderness.    Christ  or  His  death  accepted  by  faith 
as  the  spiritual  nourishment  of  the  soul. 

"I  am  the  bread  of  life."— JuAii  vi.  39.  (See  the  whole 
passage,  31-68.) 

3.  ZoOL:  Crumb  of  bread  sponge.    [CRUMB.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  or  resembling  bread,  or 
in  any  way  pertaining  or  relating  to  it. 

bread-artist,  a.  A  contemptuous  appellation 
for  one  whose  thoughts  are  exclusively  occupied 
with  the  routine  of  labor  for  his  daily  bread. 

"Here,  circling  like  the  gin-horse,  for  whom  partial  or 
total  blindness  is  no  evil,  the  Bread-artist  can  travel  con- 
tentedly round  and  round,  still  fancying  that  it  is  forward 
and  forward." — Carlyle:  Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

bread-crumb,  s.  A  fragment  of  the  soft  part  of 
bread ;  spec.,  if  broken  off  from  the  rest. 

"...  my  snpper  (bread-crumb  boiled  in  milk)." — 
Carlyle:  Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii, 

bread-fruit,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  The  fruit  of  the  tree  described  be- 
low.   It  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  child's 
head.    The  surface  is  reticulated ;  the  skin  is  thick, 
the  eatable  part  lying  between  it  and  the  core.  The 
latter  is  snow-white,  and  about  the  same  consist- 
ence as  new  bread.    It  is  first  divided  into  three  or 
four  parts,  and  then  roasted,  or  it  may  be  taken 
boiled,  or  fried  in  palm  oil.    It  is  extensively  used 
in  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  elsewhere. 

B.  As  adj. :  Producing  the  fruit  described  under  A. 
Bread-fruit  tree:  The  English  name  of  Artocar- 

pus  incisa,  a  tree  of  the  9rder  ArtocarpaceeB. 
tARTOCABprs.]  It  has  pinnatifid  leaves  with  sinu- 
ations,  while  the  allied  Jack  fruit.  Artocarpiis  in- 
terjrifolia,  as  its  name  imports,  has  them,  as  a  rule, 
entire.  Some,  however,  think  the  two  species  not 
properly  distinct.  For  the  fruit  of  the  bread-tree 
see  above.  [BREAD-FRUIT.!  The  wood  is  useful ; 
the  inner  bark  may  bo  made  into  cloth ;  the  male 
catkins  serve  for  tinder,  and  the  juice  for  birdlime, 
or  as  a  cement  for  broken  crockery.  The  tree  grows 


in  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  in  the  East  Indies. 
From  the  former  place  it  was  introduced  into  the 
West  Indies  in  1793,  and  thence  to  South  America. 
[BLIGHIA,  etym.] 

bread-knife,  s.    A  knife  for  cutting  bread. 

*bread-lepe,  s.  [A.  S.  bread,  and  leap=&  bas- 
ket.] A  bread-basket. 

"...  me  drempte  ic  bar  bread-lepe a  thre." — Story  of 
Oen.it  Sxod.,  2,078. 

bread-making,  a.  Making  or  designed  to  be 
used  in  making  bread. 

Bread-making  machine :  A  machine  in  which  flour 
and  water  are  mixed  and  kneaded.  In  some  ma- 
chines of  this  character  the  dough  is  rolled  flat  and 
cut  into  loaves,  which  are  laid  aside  to  rise  before 
baking.  [BREAD.] 

bread-nut,  s. 

Bot. :  The  English  name  of  Brosimum,  a  genus  of 
plants  doubtfully  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Urtica- 
ceee  (Nettleworts).  The  fruit  of  the  Brosimum  Ali- 
castrumt  or  Jamaica  bread-nut,  tastes  like  chestnut, 
and  has  been  used  to  sustain  negroes  and  others 
during  times  of  scarcity 

broad-rasp,  s.  A  rasp  used  by  bakers  in  remov- 
ing tho  burnt  crust  of  loaves  and  rolls,  especially  of 
FrenoL-.oUs. 

bread-room,  *. 

Naut. :  A  "  room,"  or  portion  of  the  hold  of  a 
ship  separated  from  the  rest,  and  designed  to  fur- 
nish a  place  for  the  bread  and  biscuit  on  board. 

bread-root,  «. 

Bot. :  The  English  name  of  tho  Psoralea  esculenta, 
a  papilionaceous  plant  with  quinate  leaves  and 
dense  axillary  spikes  of  flowers.  It  is  found  in  the 
Rocky  mountain  regions.  Its  roots  are  sweet  and 
nutritious,  and  are  eaten  like  potatoes. 

bread-sllcer,  «.    The  same  as  bread-knife  (q.  v.). 

thread-Study,  s.  An  appellation  for  a  profes- 
sion, calling,  or  occupation,  viewed  as  a  means  of 
gaining  a  livelihood. 

"Is  it  not  well  that  there  should  be  what  we  call  Pro- 
fessions, or  Bread-studies  (Brodzvjecke),  preappointed 
us?" — Carlyle:  Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

bread-stuff,  s.    The  materials  used  in  making 
bread. 
thread-tree,  s. 

1.  The  same  as  bread-fruit  tree  (q.  y.). 

2.  The  name  given  in  North  Australia  to  Gardenia 
edulis,  called  also  Alibertia  edulis. 

•bread,  in  compos.  [BROAD.]    (O.  Scotch.) 

'bread  (1) ,  v.  t,  [BRAID.]  To  braid,  to  embroider, 
to  twist. 

"Then,  taking  thrise  three  heares  from  off  her  head, 
Them  trebly  breaded  in  a  threefold  lace." 

Spenser:  F.  «.;  IH.  ii.  60. 

•bread  (2),t).  t.  [A.  S.  brcedan,  gebrcedan;  Sw. 
breda;  Dan.  brede;  Ger.  breiten.']  To  make  broad, 
to  extend,  to  spread. 

*bread'-chlp-per,  s.  [Eng.  bread;  chipper."] 
One  who  chips  bread ;  a  baker  s  servant ;  an  under 
butler. 

"No  abuse,  Hal,  o'  my  honor;  no  abase.  Not  to  dis- 
praise me,  and  call  me  pantler,  and  breadchipper,  and  I 
know  not  what?"— Shakesp.:  Ben.  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  ii.  1. 

tbrSad'-corn,  *bred-corne,  s.  [Eng.  bread; 
corn.  In  Ger.  brodcorn.]  Corn  or  grain  of  which 
bread  is  made.  Spec.,  corn  to  be  ground  into  bread- 
meal  for  brown  bread.  (Skeat.) 

"There  was  not  one  drop  of  beer  in  the  town  ;  the  bread 
and  breadcorn  sufficed  not  for  si  x  days." — Hayutard. 
"  And  hange  myn    hoper  at  myn    hals  instead  of    a 

ecriffe  j 
A  bushel  of  bredcorne  brynge  me  ther  inne." 

.Hera  PJoioman;  Vis.,  vi.  63-4. 

*bread  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BHAIDED.] 

"  Her  golden  lockes  she  roundly  did  nptye 
In  breaded  tramels.  that  no  looser  heares 
Did  out  of  order  stray  about  her  daintie  eares." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  tt.  ii.  15. 

thread  -en,  a.   [Eng.  bread ;  -en.]  Made  of  bread. 

bread -less,  a.  [Eng.  bread;  and  suff. -tess= with- 
out.] Without  bread ;  not  having  been  able  to  obtain 
broad. 

"Plump  peers,  and  Itreadlets  bards  alike  are  dull." 

1'.  Whitehead:  State  linnets. 

•bread  -lin-gis,  adv.  [Scotch  6rearf=broad,  and 
suff.  -lingis.]  Broadwise,  with  tho  flat  end  of  a 
sword  or  other  weapon. 

".  .  .  and  straik  ane  of  them  breadlingis  with  his 
sword." — Bannatyne's  Journal,  p.  173. 

breadth,  'bredethe,  *  bredth,  *bredthe, 
'breed,  'breede,  *brede,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  brd-do, 
br&du;  from  6nfd  =  broad.  In  Sw.  brcdd;  Dan. 
brede;  Dut.  breedte;  Gor.  breite;  Mceso-Goth. 
bratdei.]  [BROAD,  a. ;  BREAD  (2),  D.J 


A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.    Of  things  material:   Tho  width  of  any 
surface  or  solid,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
length  of  the  former  and  the  length  and  thickness 
of  the  latter.    In  general  it  differs  from  length  by 
being  loss  in  amount  than  it,  and  from  thickness  by 
being  more,  or  by  being  on  tho  surface  while  thick- 
ness is  represented  by  a  certain  amount  of  depth. 
[HANDBREADTH.] 

"  That  he  destroied  this  lond  In  brede  4  in  length." 
K.  Brunne,  p.  41. 

"...  A  the  length  was  as  large  as  the  bredth  of  it, 
.  .  .  A  theleghtand  the  fcredMe,  4  theheygthof  itwer 
eqnalL" — Bible  (1551),  Apocalypse,  cxxi. 

"...  that  a  man  myght  nat  se  the  bredethe  of  an 
acre  of  land  fro  hym." — Bernere:  Froissart.  Cronycle, 
vol.  i.,  oh.  18L 

"  A  cubit  shall  be  the  length  thereof,  and  a  cubit  th« 
breadth  thereof." — Exod.  xxx.  2. 

2.  Fig.  Of  things  not  material : 

(1)  Gen.:  Mentally  conceived  of  as  vast  in  literal 
breadth. 

"  .  .  .  the  breede,  and  the  lengthe,  and  the  highnesse, 
and  the  depnesse  .  .  ."— Wycliffe  (Purvey):  Eplt.lii.  18. 

"  May  be  able  to  comprehend  with  all  saints  what  is  the- 
breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and  height ;  and  to  know 
the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge,  .  .  ." — 
EpTies.  iii.  18,  19. 

(2)  Spec.    Of  a  doctrine  or  statement:    Absence 
of  careful  limitation. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  SMpwrighting :  The  thwart  measure  of  a  ship 
at  any  designated  place.     The  beam  is  the  extreme 
breadth;  that  is.  at  the  widest  part. 

2.  Painting;    "Breadth"   of    effect,   or   simply 
"  breadth,"  is  the  quality  of  giving  prominence  to 
the  leading  features  of  a  painting  by  colors  mass- 
ively  laid  on,  bright  lights,  dark    shadows,  and 
similar  effects,  rather  than  crowding  the  canvas 
with  a  multiplicity  of  less  important  details. 

B.  As  adjective :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  width  of 
anything ;  marking  the  width. 

breadth-line,  s. 

SMpwrighting :  A  line  of  the  ship  lengthwise,  fol- 
lowing the  curve  indicated  by  the  ends  of  the  tim- 
bers. 

tbrSadth'-less,  a.  [Eng.  breadth;  and  suff.  -Jess.] 
Without  breadth. 

"The  term  of  latitude  is  breadthless  line." 

Hare:  Sony  of  the  Soul,  ii.  2. 

bread '- wln-ner,  s.    [Eng.  bread;  winner.] 
1.  Lit.  (of  persons) :   One  who,  by  means  of  his 
labor,  wins  bread.    Specially  used  of  a  father  win: 
ning"  bread"  for  his  wife  and  children. 

"We  were  saddled  with  his  family,  which  was  the  first 
taste  and  preeing  of  what  war  is  when  it  comes  into  our 
hearths,  and  among  the  breadwinners." — Ann.  of  the  I'm-., 
p.  162. 

f2.  Fig. :  Any  instrument  of  a  profession,  by  the 
use  of  which  one  earns  a  sustenance.  (Jamieson.) 

"  '  I*se  gang  hame — and  then  get  my  breadwinner*  [he 
meant  his  fiddle]." — Scott;  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch. 
xxiv. 

brlak,  'breake,  *breke,  *brek-en,  *bree-ken, 
*brak-yn,*brek-yn  (pret.  broke,  ibrake,*brec,*brek, 
*brak,  *brac,  *braec;  pa.  par.  broken,  ^broke,  *forofc, 
*ibroken),  v.  t.  &  t.  [A.  S.  brecan,  pret.  braze,  gebrcecr 
pa.  par.  brocen,  gebrocen=(l)  to  break,  vanquish, 
overcome,  weaken,  open,  move,  excite,  produce ;  (2) 
to  sail  (Boiworth) ;  O.S.  brecan;  Icel.brdka,braka; 
Sw.  braka,  brdka ;  Dan.  brcekke:  Dut.  breken,  ver- 
breken;  O.  Fries,  breka;  Moeso-Goth.  brikan;  Ger. 
brechen— to  break,  6rocfcen=to  make  into  crumbs; 
O.  H.  Ger.  prechan ;  Lat./rango,  from  theroot/rri<7 
[FRAGMENT];  Gr.  rhionumi—to  break.  Cf.  also 
ereifco=to  rend,  to  shiver;  Sansc.  bhrag,  prag=to- 
break  j  Heb.  parag=to  break.  Break  was  mani- 
festly imitated  from  the  sound  of  wood,  or  some- 
other  material  substance,  in  process  of  being  fract- 
tured.  Break  was  originally  tho  same  word  as- 
breach,  and  it  is  cognate  with  wreck.]  [BREACH, 
WRECK.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally.  With  a  material  thing  for  an  object : 

1.  To  cause  any  material  thing  to  separate  into 
two  or  more  fragments  by  means  of  a  blow  or  other 
violence  applied  to  it  which  overcomes  its  cohesion. 

(1)  To  do  so  by  the  hand  or  by  an  instrument 
which  produces  an  irregular  fracture  instead  of  a 
cut. 

"The  voice  of  the  Lord  breaketh  the  cedars;  yea,  the- 
Lord  breaketh  the  cedars  of  Lebanon." — Ps.  xzix.  6. 

IT  It  may  be  used  also  of  anything  composed  of 
separate  portions  or  atoms  more  loosely  cohering- 
than  is  tho  case  in  a  material  thing  of  ordinary 
tenacity. 

"...  the  Puritan  warriors  .  .  .  never  failed  to- 
destroy  and  break  in  pieces  whatever  force  was  opposed 
to  them." — Macaultty:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    th«re;     pine,    pit.    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wSrk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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(2)  To  do  so  by  moans  of  an  instrument  causing  a 
clean  cut  instead  of  a  fracture.  [See  C.  3.  To  break 
a  deer.} 

2.  To  burst  open  anything  closed  or  obstructed  by 
applying  force  to  it,  to  clear  a  passage,  to  make  a 
hole  through  anything. 

"  Into  my  hand  he  forced  the  tempting  ffold, 
While  I  with  modest  struggling  broke  his  hold." 

Oay. 
"O  could  we  break  our  way  by  force  !" — Hilton, 

3.  Of  the  bones  and  joints:  To  break  the  bones  or 
to  dislocate  the  joints.    [See  C.  To  break  one's  arm, 
lea,  <*c.] 

4.  Of  a  biota,  a  falling  body,  tic. :  To  intercept,  to 
arrest  the  descent  or  the  progress  of,  to  mitigate 
the  severity  or  lighten  the  effects  of  a  fall.    (Lit.  <& 

fig-) 

"As  one  condemn'*)  to  leap  a  precipice, 
Who  sees  before  his  eyes  the  depth  below, 
Stops  short,  and  looks  about  for  some  kind  shrub 
To  break  his  dreadful  fall."  Dryden. 

"She  held  my  hand,  the  destin'd  blow  to  break, 
Then,  from  her  rosy  lips  began  to  speak."        Ibid. 

5.  Of  light:  To  penetrate,  to  pierce,  to  diffuse 
itself  among. 

"  By  a  dim  winking  lamp,  which  feebly  broke 
The  gloomy  vapor,  he  lay  stretch' d  along." 

Dryden. 

II.  Figuratively :  To  tame,  to  subdue,  to  teach  to 
obey,  to  render  more  or  less  docile  or  manageable. 

1.  With  one  of  the  inferior  animals  for  its  object: 
"  To  break  the  stubborn  colt,  to  bend  the  bow." 

Dryden. 

"Such  a  horse  is  well  broken;  .  .  ."—  Darwin:  Voyage 
round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  viii.,  p.  153. 

If  In  this  sense  often  followed  by  in,  especially 
when  used  of  a  horse  as  yet  untamed.  [See  break- 
in.'] 

2.  With  man  for  it*  object: 

(1)  To  tame,  to  subdue. 

"  Why,  then  thou  canst  not  break  her  to  the  lute  ? 
Why,  no ;  for  she  hath  broke  the  lute  to  me." 

Shakesp.:  Tarn,  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

*T  Often  followed  by  of  in  such  an  expression  as  to 
"  break  a  person  of  a  habit." 

(2)  To  dismiss  from  office. 

"  I  see  a  great  officer  broken,"— Swift. 

(3)  To  render  bankrupt. 

"  Attracts  all  fees,  and  little  lawyers  breaks." 

Dryden, 

"A  command  or  call  to  be  liberal,  all  of  a  sudden  im- 
poverishes the  rich,  breaks  the  merchant,  and  shuts  up 
every  private  man's  exchequer." — South. 

3.  With  an  immaterial  thing  for  its  object : 

(1)  Of  the  health  or  strength:  To  impair,  to  shat- 
ter/ [C.14(2)  (ft).] 

"Have  not  some  of  his  vices  weaken' d  his  body,  and 
broke  his  health  ?"— Tillotaon. 

(2)  Of  the  will  or  the  temper  of  one  of  the  inferior 
animals,  or  of  man: 

11  Behold  young  Juba,  the  Numidian  prince, 
With  how  much  care  he  forms  himself  to  glory, 
And  breaks  the  fierceness  of  his  native  temper." 

Addieon. 

"For  to  bend  and  break  the  spirits  of  men  gave  him 
pleasure;  .  .  ." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  viii. 

(3)  Of  the  heart)  thefeelingsy  or  emotions: 

"  Til  brave  her  to  her  face, 
Til  give  my  anger  its  free  course  against  her ; 
Thou  shalt  see,  Phcenix,  how  I'll  break  her  pride." 

Philips. 

"H4)  Of  the  " brains "  or  intellect:  To  injure,  to 
v.  \iken. 

"If  any  dabbler  in  poetry  dares  venture  upon  the 
experiment,  he  will  only  break  his  brains." — Felton. 

(5)  Of  the  voice:  [B.,  II.  4.] 

(6)  Of  any  immaterial  thing  capable  of  violation : 
To  violate,  to  infringe;  to  act  contrary  to.     Used 
specially — 

(a)  Of  hours. 

"  Lovers  break  not  hours, 
Unless  it  be  to  come  before  their  time; 
So  much  they  spur  their  expedition." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  v.  1. 

(b)  Of   promises,  vows,   contracts,   or   anything 
similar. 

"When  I  break  this  oath  of  mine." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

"...  and  I  said,  I  will  never  break  my  covenant  with 
you." — Jitdg.  ii.  1. 

(c)  Of  laws,  human  or  Divine. 

"Unhappy  mnnHo  hrrak  the  pious  laws 
Of  nature,  pleading  in  his  children's  cause." 

Dryden. 

(7)  Of  any  immaterial  thing  capable  of  having  its 
continuity  interrupted;  To  interrupt  for  a  greater 
or  loss  length  of  time.     Used  of— 


(a)  Peace. 

"Did  not  our  worthies  of  the  house. 
Before  they  broke  the  peace,  break  vows?" 

Hitdibras. 

(b)  Sleep. 

"  Some  solitary  cloister  will  I  choose. 
Coarse  my  attire,  and  short  shall  be  my  sleep, 
Broke  by  the  melancholy  midnight  bell." 

Dryden. 

(c)  Speech,  or  tho  voice. 

"Break  their  talk,  Mistress  Quickly;  my  kinsman  shall 
speak  for  himself." — Shakesp.:  Mer.  Wives,  iii.  4. 

"  The  father  was  so  moved,  that  he  could  only  command 
his  voice,  broke  with  sighs  and  sobbings,  so  far  as  to  bid 
her  proceed." — Addison. 

(d)  Silence. 

"The  poor  shade  shiv'ring  stands,  and  must  not  break 
His  painful  silence,  till  the  mortal  speak." — Tickell. 

(e)  A  fast.    [BREAKFAST.] 

(f)  Company  or  companionship. 

"Did  not  Paul  and  Barnabas  dispute  with  that  vehe- 
mence, that  they  were  forced  to  break  company." — Atter- 
bury. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  material  things : 

(1)  To  separate  into  two  or  more  portions,  gen- 
erally with  some  suddenness  and  noise,  in  conse- 
quence of  force  applied  to  produce  the  rupture. 

"  .    .    .    and  like  a  glass 
Did  break  i*  the  rinsing." 

Shakesp. :  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  1. 

(2)  To*  open,  as  an  abscess  does  when  it  is  about  to 
discharge  pus. 

"Some  hidden  abscess  in  the  mesentery  breaking  some 
few  days  after,  was  discovered  to  be  an  aposteme."— Har- 
vey. 

(3)  To  curl  over  and  fall  to  pieces,  as  a  wave  upon 
tho  sea-shore. 

"At  last  a  falling  billow  stops  his  breath, 
Breaks  o'er  his  nead,  and  whelms  him  underneath." 

Dryden. 

"...  that  tumult  in  the  Icarian.  sea,  dashing  and 
breaking  among  its  crowd  of  islands."— Pop?. 

(4)  To  burst  as  a  storm,  rain,  thunder,  Ac. 

"  Shipwrecking  storms  and  direful  thunders  break." 
Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

"  The  clouds  are  still  above;  and,  while  I  speak, 
A  second  deluge  o'er  our  heads  may  break." 

,    Dryden. 

(5)  To  appear  with    suddenness,  vehemence,  or 
noise,  or  with  a  combination  of  these. 

"It  is  your  banner  in  the  skies 
Through  each  dark  cloud  which  breaks." 

Hemans:  Owen  Qlyndwr's  War-Song. 

(6)  To  make  way  with  force  and  noise. 

"Where  the  channel  of  a  river  is  overcharged  with 
water  more  than  it  can  deliver,  it  necessarily  breaks  over 
the  banks  to  make  itself  room."— Hale. 

2.  Of  the  morning,  the  day,  dbc.:    To  dawn;  to 
open. 

(1)  Of  the  literal  morning. 

"The  day  breaks  not,  it  is  my  heart." — Donne. 
"See  heav"n  its  sparkling  portals  wide  display, 
And  break  upon  thee  in  a  flood  of  day." 

Pope;  Messiah,  97. 

(2)  Fig. :  Of  the  morning  of  knowledge,  of  pros- 
perity, «c. 

**  Ere  our  weak  eyes  discerned  the  doubtful  streak 
Of  light,  you  saw  great  Charles'  morning  break." 
Dryden:  To  Sir  Robert  Howard. 

3.  Of  sleep:  To  depart. 

"...    and  his  sleep  brake  from  him." — Dan.  ii.  I. 

4.  Of  human  action  or  agency:   To  come  forth 
with  suddenness,  and,  perhaps,  with  noise ;  to  issue 
vehemently*  forth. 

"  Whose  wounds,  yet  fresh,  with  bloody  hands  he  strook, 
While  from  his  breast  the  dreadful  accents  broke." 

l>..j,<>.    , 

5.  Of  darkness  (lit.  or  fig.) :  To  dissipate,  to  break 
up. 

"At  length  the  darkness  begins  to  break;  and  the 
country  which  had  been  lost  to  view  as  Britain  reappears 
as  England."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

6.  Of  the  human  heart:  To  sink  into  melancholy, 
if  not  even  to  die  of  sorrow. 

"A  breaking  heart  that  will  not  break." 

Tennyson;  The  Ballad  of  Oriana. 

7.  Of  man  himself  or  other  living  beings: 

(1)  To  give  way  suddenly  by  the  pressure  of  exter- 
nal force. 

"...  wherein  whoso  will  not  bend  must  break." — 
Carlyte:  Sarti>r  Kesartus,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

(2)  To  fade,  to  decay,  to  decline  in  health  and 
vigor. 

"See  how  the  dean  begins  to  break; 
Poor  gentleman!  he  drops  iqcice." — ftrt'ff. 


(3)  To  become  bankrupt. 

"  I  meant,  indeed,  to  pay  you  with  this ;  which,  if,  like 
an  ill  venture  it  come  unluckily  home,  I  break,  and  you, 
my  gentle  creditors,  lose."—  Shakesp.:  2  Hen.  IV.,  Epi- 
logue. 

"He  that  puts  all  upon  adventures,  doth  oftentimes 
break,  aud  come  to  poverty." — Bacon. 

"  Cutler  saw  tenants  break,  and  houses  fall, 
For  very  want  he  could  not  build  a  wall." 

Pope :  Jtfor.  JKss.,  iii.  823. 

(4)  To  commence  words  or  action  with  some  sud- 
denness,  vehemence,  and  noise. 

"Every  man, 

After  the  hideous  storm  that  follow'd,  was 
A  thing  inspired;  and,  not  consulting,  broke 
Into  a  general  prophecy." 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  L 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Cricket.    Of  a  ball:  To  twist,  generally  from 
the  off  side  of  the  wicket. 

2.  Billiards: 

(1)  To  make  the  first  stroke  in  a  game.    [C.  39.] 

(2)  The  balls  are  said  to  break  well  or  badly  for  a 
player,  according  as  after  a  stroke  they  fall  into  a 
favorable  or  an  unfavorable  position  for  the  player's 
next  stroke. 

3.  Horse-racing:  In  a  trottmg-race  a  horse  is  said 
to  break  when  he  alters  his  pace,  even  for  a  moment, 
into  a  gallop. 

4.  Music  (of  a  boy's  voice) :  To  lose  the  power  of 
uttering  **  childish  treble  "  notes  and  begin  to  emit 
instead  of  these  manly  tenon  baritone,  or  bass. 

C.  In  special  phrases  and  compounds:  In  some  of 
which  break  is  transitive,  while  in  others  it  is  intran- 
sitive. 

1.  Break  your  spectacles:  [A  translation  of  the 
French  name  Casse-lunettes.T    A  vulgar  name  for  a 
plant,    the    Bluebottle  or  Cornbottle  (Centaurea 
Cyanus). 

2.  To  break  a  bottle :  To  open  a  full  bottle*;  espe- 
cially when  it  is  meant  only  to  take  out  part  of  its 
contents.    Hence,  a  broken  bottle,  one  out  of  which 
part  of  its  contents  has  already  been  taken. 

3.  To  break  a  deer,  to  break  a  stag:  To  apportion 
the  body  of  a  slaughtered  deer  among  the  men  and 
animals  held  to  be  entitled  to  share  in  it. 

"  Or  raven  on  the  biasted  oak, 
That  watching,  while  the  deer  is  broke,* 
His  morsel  claims  with  sullen  croak?" 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  6. 

4.  To  break  a  jest:  To  crack  a  jest  or  joke;   to 
utter  a  jest  unexpectedly. 

"You  break  jests  as  braggarts  do  their  blades,  which, 
God  be  thanked,  hurt  not." — Shakesp.:  Mitch  Ado  about 
Nothing,  v.  L 

5.  To  break  a  journey:   To  intermit  it;    tempo- 
rarily to  rest  from  it. 

" .  .  .  or  by  the  Stokes  Bay  route,  breaking  the 
journey  at  Basiugstoke,  Winchester,  Gosport,  or  Byde 
going  or  returning." — London  Times,  Sept.  8,  1876. 

6.  To  break  a  lance :  To  enter  the  lists  for  a  tour- 
nament, or  more  serious  combat.    (Lit.  t&fig.) 

"  What  will  you  do,  good  gray-beard?  break  a  lance, 
And  run  a  tilt  at  death  within  a  chair?" 

Shakeap..- 1  Henry  VI.,  iii.  2. 

*7.  To  break  a  parle :  To  open  a  parley. 
"Rome's  emperor,  and  nephew,  break  the  parle." 

Shakesp.:  Tit.  Andron.,  v.  S. 

8.  To  break  a  stag :  [To  break  a  deer.] 

9.  To  break  a  word :  To  utter  a  word ;    to  make 
disclosure. 

"  Dro.  E.  A  man  may  break  a  word  with  you,  sir,  and 

words  are  but  wind; 

Ay,   and  break  it  in  your  face,  so  he  break  it  not 
behind."  Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  1. 

10.  To  break  across: 

Tilting:  Through  unsteadiness  or  awkwardness 
to  suffer  one's  spear  to  be  turned  ontof  its  direction 
and  to  be  broken  across  tho  body  of  an  adversary 
instead  of  by  the  prick  of  tho  point.  (Nares.) 

"One  said  he  brake  across,  full  well  it  so  might  be." 
Sidney.-  Arcadia,  bk.  iii.,  p.  278. 

11.  To  break  away :  To  escape  from  tho  control  of 
the  bit.     Used— 

(1)  Lit.:  Of  ahorse. 

"  He  break  away,  and  seek  the  distant  plain? 
No.    His  high  mettle,  under  good  control." 

Cowper:  Table  Talk. 

Or  (2)  Fig. :  Of  a  man. 

"  Fear  me  not,  man,  I  will  not  break  ateay." 

Shakesp.;  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  4. 

12.  To  break  bulk  (Eng,) ;  to  break  bulk,  bouk,  or 
bowke. 

(1)  Nautical,  dtc.  : 

(a)  To  destroy  the  record  or  bulk  of  a  cargo  or  a 
load  by  removing  a  portion  of  it;  to  unpack  the 
goods  for  tho  purpose  of  selling  any  portion  of 
thorn. 

"  Accusit — for  brakyng  of  bouk  within  this  havyne,  ft 
laying  certane  geir  on  land." — Aberd.  Reg.,  A.  1545,  v.  19. 


Mil,     b6y;     pout,    jtfwl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.    pn  =  t 
-cian,      -tian  -  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  sliun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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(ft) 
*2 


To  transfer  in  detail,  as  from  boats  to  carts. 
*(2)  O.  Law:  The   separation   of    goods   in   the 
bands  of  a  bailee.     This  rendered  him  liable  to  a 
charge  of  felony.    (  Wharton.) 

13.  To  break  cover; 

Of  game:  To  break  forth  or  rise  from  protecting 
cover. 

14.  To  break  down,  v.  t.  &  i.  : 

(1)  Trans.:  So  to  assail,  batter,  or  strike  a  struct- 
ure that  it  falls. 

(a)  Literally: 

"...  and  brake  down  the  walls  of  Jerusalem."  — 
Jer.  ixxii.  8. 

(6)  Figuratively: 

"This  is  the  fabric  which,  when  God  breaketh  dawn, 
none  can  build  up  again."  —  Burnet:  Theory. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  Lit.:  To  break  and  fall,  to  be  disabled. 

(6)  Fig.  :  To  fa-11  in  an  enterprise,  to  give  way,  to 
be  weakened  or  impaired. 

"  One  breaks  down  often  enough  in  the  constitutional 
eloquence  of  the  admirable  Pym,  with  his  'seventhly  and 
lastly.'  "—  Carlule:  Hero  Worship,  Lect.  v. 

15.  To  break  forth: 

(1)  Followed  by  upon,  or  standing  alone:  To  rush 
out  upon  ;  to  make  an  assault  of  any  kind. 

"  .    lest  the  Lord  break  forth  upon  them."  —  Exod. 

iil.22. 

(2)  Followed  by  into,  or  standing  alone  : 

(a)  Of  persons,  or  of  things  personified  :  Suddenly 
to  attar  words,  or  perform  actions. 

"...  break  forth  into  singing,  and  cry  aloud,  thou 
that  didst  not  travail  with  child/'  —  Isaiah  liv.  1. 

ft  Break  forth  into  singing,  ye  mountains."  —  Isaiah 
xliv.  23. 

(&)  Of  things:  Suddenly  to  issue  forth;  to  rush 
out  ;  suddenly  to  become  visible  or  audible.  (Lit. 
dkfig.) 

"Or  who  shut  up  the  sea  with  doors,  vrhen.it  brake  forth, 
as4.f  it  had  issued  out  of  the  womb?  '  '  —  Job  xxxviii.  8. 

"Then  shall  thy  light  break  forth  as  the  morning."  — 
Ittiitih  Iriii.  8. 

16.  To  break  from  :  To  break  or  go  away  from  a 
person  or  thing  with  some  degree  of  vehemence  or 
determination. 

How  didst  thou  scorn  life's  meaner  charms, 
Thou  who  couldst  break  from  Laura's  arms." 

Roscommon. 

"This  custom  makes  bigots  and  sceptics,  and  those 
that  break  from  it  are  in  danger  of  heresy."  —  Locke. 

17.  To  break  ground  : 

(1)  Ordinary  Language: 

(a)  Lit.  :  To  loosen  the  cohesion  of  the  particles 
of  the  vegetable  soil  by  plowing  it  up,  to  plow. 

"When  the  price  of  corn  falleth,  men  generally  give 
over  surplus  tillage,  and  break  no  more  ground  than  will 
serve  to  supply  their  own  turn."  —  Carew. 

(b)  Fig.  :  To  make  a  first  rough  commencement  of 
an  inquiry  or  project. 

(2)  Technically  : 

(a)  Fortif.  :  To  open  the  trenches  or  begin  the 
works  of  the  siege. 

(b)  Naut.:  To   bring   the   anchor   up   from   the 
ground  in  which  it  is  infixed.    . 

18.  To  break  in,  v.  t.  &  i. 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  Of  a  window,  a  door,  etc.;  To  drive  in  by 
violence. 
(6)  Of  a  horse:  To  tame,  to  teach  obedience  to. 

(2)  Intransitive  : 

(a)  Of  persons:  To  enter  without  proper  intima- 
tion of  one's  coming,  to  intrude  upon.    (Lit.  <£/!</.) 

"This,  this  is  he;  softly  awhile, 
Let  us  not  break  in  upon  him." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes. 

"The  doctor  is  a  pedant,  that,  with  a  deep  voice,  and  a 
magisterial  air,  breaks  in  upon  conversation,  and  drives 
down  all  before  him."—  Addison. 

(b)  Of  things:    Irresistibly   to    enter  the  mind. 
Used  spec.  — 

(i)  Of  light:  To  illuminate.    (Lit  <fr  fig.) 
"And  yet,  methinks,  a  beam  of  light  breaks  in 
On  my  departing  soul."  Addison. 

(ii)  Of  calamity:  Suddenly  to  affect. 

"  Calamities  mny  be  nearest  at  hand,  and  readiest  to 
break  in  suddenly  upon  us,  which  we,  in  regard  of  times 
or  circumstances,  may  imagine  to  be  farthest  off."  — 
Hooker. 

(Hi)  Of  "  woman,"  i.  e.,  womanish  feeling,  or  any- 
thing similar:  To  overcome,  to  make  way  into  the 
mind  irresistibly. 

"I  feel  the  woman  breaking  in  upon  me. 
And  melt  about  my  heart,  my  tears  will  flow." 

A'idison. 

19.  To  break  into  : 

(1)  Lit.  :  To  enter  by  breaking  a  hole,  or  by  forc- 
ing a  passage  against  any  obstruction. 

"...  and  then  break  into  his  son-in-law's  house."  — 
2  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  1. 

"And  they  came  up  into  Jndah,  and  brake  into  it."  -2 
Chron.  xxi.  17. 


(b) 
(i) 


(2)  Fig. :  To  enter  suddenly  and  irresistibly. 
"Almighty  Power,  by  whose  most  wise  command, 
Helpless,  forlorn,  uncertain  here  I  stand; 
Take  this  faint  glimmering  of  thyself  away, 
Or  break  into  my  soul  with  perfect  day." 

Arbuthnot. 

20.  To  break  jail:  To  break  out  of  the  jail  in 
which  one  is  confined.    (Goodrich  <&  Porter.) 

21.  To  break  joints: 

Masonry,  bricklaying,  <£c. :  To  lay  brickSj  shin- 
gles, or  anything  similar,  so  that  the  joints  in  one 
course  do  not  coincide  with  those  in  that  previously 
deposited. 

22.  To  break  loose  : 

(1)  To  escape  from  captivity. 

"  Who  would  not,  finding  way,  break  loose  from  hell, 
Though  thither    doom'd  ?    Thou  wouldst    thyself,   no 

doubt, 

And  boldly  venture  to  whatever  place 
Farthest  from  pain."  Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  iv. 

(2)  To  shake  off  moral  or  other  restraint. 

"If  we  deal  falsely  in  covenant  with  God,  and  break 
loose  from  all  our  engagements  to  Him,  we  release  God 
from  all  the  promises  He  has  made  to  us."—  Tillotaon. 

23.  To  break  off,  v.  t.  &  i. : 
f 1)  Transitive  : 

(a)  Lit. :  To  detach  from,  as  to  break  a  branch 
from  a  tree  or  a  geological  specimen  from  a  rock. 

(6)  Fig.:  To  dissever  one  thing  from  another,  to 
terminate  abruptly. 

"...  and  break  off  thy  sins  by  righteousness."— Da n. 
iv.  27. 

"...  and  Porsena,  indignant  at  the  treachery  of  the 
Tarquins,  breaks  off  his  connexion  with  them."-<-Z«w/s: 
Ear.  Rom.  Hist.  (1865),  ch.  xii.,  pt.  i.,  §  5,  vol.  ii.,  p.  19. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  Of  things  material :  To  come  apart  from  any- 
thing with  which  it  was  joined. 
'6)  Figuratively : 

"  To  separate  from  with  violence  or  effort. 
"I  must  from  this  enchanting  queen  break  off.1' 

Shakesp.:  Ant.  &Cleop.,  i.  2. 
(ii)  To  desist  abruptly. 

"  When  yon  begin  to  consider  whether  you  may  safely 
take  one  draught  more,  let  that  be  accounted  a  sign  late 
enough  to  break  off." — Taylor. 
(iii)  To  leave  off  speaking. 

"  Even  here  brake  off  and  came  away." 

Shakesp..-  Rich.  III.,  iii.  7. 

24.  To  break  one's  arm:  To  dislocate  or  fracture 
one  of  the  bones  which  form  its  hard  portion. 

25.  To  break  one's  back: 

(1)  Lit.:  To  dislocate,  or  make  an  approach  to 
dislocating,  the  vertebrae  which  support  it. 

"  I  had  rather  crack  my  sinews,  break  my  back, 
Than  you  should  such  dishonor  undergo." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  1. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  disable  one's  fortune. 

"  O,  many 

Have  broke  their  backs  with  laying  manors  on  'em, 
For  this  great  journey." 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  rill.,l.  L 

26.  To  break  one's  brains:  To  drive  mad. 

"  Nor  his  papers  so  well  sorted  as  I  would  have  had 
them,  bat  all  in  confusion,  that  break  my  brains  to  under- 
stand them." — Pepy's  Diary  (1661). 

*27.  To  break  or  breke  one's  day:  To  fail  to  pay 
upon  the  stipulated  day. 

"  Whan  he  so  trewe  is  of  condicioun 
That  in  no  wyse  he  breke  wol  his  day." 
Chaucer:  C.  T.  (ed.  Skeat),  Group  C.,  1039-40. 

28.  To  break  one's  fast:  To  eat  after  a  certain  time 
of  fasting  or  abstinence. 

"  Now  can  I  break  my  fast." 

Shakeap.:  Two  Gent,  of  Ver.,  ii.  4. 

29.  To  break  one's  head:  To  break  the  skin  of 
one's  head,  or  in  an  extreme  sense  of  the  phrase,  to 
fracture  the  skull. 

'•  Weak  soul !  and  blindly  to  destruction  led; 
She  break  her  heart!  she'll  sooner  break  your  hen-!." 

Dryden. 

•  30.  To  break  one's  heart : 

t(l)  Lit.:  To  rupture  the  heart;  a  rare  disease, 
but  one  which  occasionally  occurs. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  cause  one  to  die,  or  at  least  to  give 
way  to  great  depression  of  spirits  by  inflicting 
cruelty  or  being  the  cause  of  calamity.  Used— 

(a)  Of  a  person: 

"  Were  such  the  wife  had  fallen  to  my  part, 
I'd  break  her  spirit,  or  I'd  break  her  heart." 

c  Burns:  The  Henpeck'd  Husband. 

(b)  Of  a  body  of  people  taken  collectively: 

"  The  defeat  of  that  day  was  much  greater  than  it  then 
appeared  to  be,  and  it  even  broke  the  heart  of  his  army." — 
Clarendon. 

31.  To  break  one's  leg:  To  dislocate  or  to  fracture 
one  or  more  of  the  bones  of  which  it  is  composed. 
(Used  non-reflexively  or  reflexively.) 

••  Then  came  the  soldiers,  and  brake  the  legs  of  the  first, 
and  of  the  other  which  was  crucified  with  Him."— John 
xix.  32. 


32.  To  break  one's  mind:  To  open  one's  mind,  to 
make  a  communication  to  one. 

"  I,  who  much  desir'd  to  know 
Of  whence  she  was,  yet  fearful  how  to  break 
My  mind,  adventur*d  humbly  thus  to  speak." 

Dryden. 

33.  To  break  one's  neck:  To  dislocate  it,  to  dislo- 
cate or  start  from  their  relative  positions  and  con- 
junction two  or  more  of  the  verteorw  of  the  neck. 

"  I  had  as  lief  thou  didst  break  his  neck  as  his  finger." 
— Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  i.  1. 

34.  To  break  one's  spirit:  To  subdue  the  spirit,  to 
cause  one  to  cease  from  offering  resistance.    (For 
example,  see  break  one' s  heart,  2.) 

35.  To   break  open:  Successfully  to  apply  force 
with  the  intention  of  opening.    (Used  of  a  door,  of 
a  lockfast  chest,  &c.) 

36.  To  break  out,  v,  t.  &  i. : 

(1)  Trans.:  To  break  with  the  effect  of  making 
any  material  thing  fall  or  come  out,  as  to  break  out 
a  pane  of  glass. 

(2)  Intransitive : 

(a)  Of  material  things,  or  of  things  in  the  concrete : 
To  burst  forth ;  to  escape  from  control ;  to  come 
suddenly  forth  with  more  or  less  of  violence,  to 
appear  suddenly. 

"If  fire  break  out,  and  catch  in  thorns  .  .  ." — Exod. 
xxii.  6. 

"The flood  breaketh  out  from  the  inhabitant;  even  the 
waters  forgotten  of  the  foot." — Job  xxviii.  4. 

"  Observe  those  stars  breaking  out  over  the  white  sur- 
face."— Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.)  iv.  83. 
;b)  Of  persons: 
i)  To  burst  through  moral  restraint. 
J~L)  To  give  way  to  passion. 

"He  thought  it  sufficient  to  correct  the  multitude  with 
sharp  words,  and  brake  out  into  this  choleric  speech."— 
Knolles. 

(c)  Of  immaterial  things,  or  of  things  in  the  ab- 
stract: To  come  with  suddenness  and  violence. 
"From  whence  at  length  these  words  broke  out." 

Butler:  Hudibras,  ii.  740. 

"There  being  so  many  ways  by  which  a  smothered 
truth  is  apt  to  blaze  and  break  out." — South. 

37.  To  break  sheer : 

Naut.:  Of  a  ship:  To  sheer  clear  of  its  anchor; 
to  be  forced  by  wind,  wave  or  current  from  its  posi- 
tion. 

38.  To   break  squares:    To    cause    trouble,  give 
offense. 

"Give  yourself  ten  thousand  airs, 
That  with  me  shall  break  no  squares."     Swift. 

39.  To  break  the  balls : 

Billiards :  To  lead  off,  or  make  the  first  stroke  in 
a  game.  [II.  2.J 

40.  To  break  the  bands  which  bind  one: 
fl)  Lit.:  To  rend  asunder  such  bands. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  cast  off  restraint  or  authority. 
"Let  us  break  their  bands  asunder,  and  cast  away  their 
cords  from  us." — Pa.  ii.  3. 

41.  To  break  the  ice : 

fl)  Lit.:  To  fracture  actual  ice. 

(2)  Fig.:  To  break  through  icy  stiffness;  to  break 
through  reticence  or  hesitation  about  speaking  of 
a  delicate  matter,  or  engaging  in  a  delicate  enter- 
prise. 

"'I  will  not,'  said  Lochiel,  'break  the  ice.  That  is  a 
point  of  honor  with  me.' " — Macaiilay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

42.  To  break  the  neck: 

(1)  Lit.:  To  dislocate  the  neck.    [33.] 

(2)  Fig. :  To  destroy. 

T[  To  break  the  neck  of  any  work:  To  finish  the 
worst  or  greater  part  of  the  task. 

43.  To  break  through,  v.  t.  &  i. : 
fl)  Transitive: 

(a)  Lit.  With  a  material  thing  for  an  object:  To 
feet  a  breach  through ;  to  make  way  through  any 
material  thing. 

"  The  three  mighty  men  brake  through  the  host  of  the 
Philistines,  .  .  ."—2  Sam.  xxiii.  16. 

"  As  deer  break  through  the  broom." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  18. 

(6)  Fig.  With  a  thing  not  material  for  the  object: 
To  burst  forth,  overcoming  all  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  progress. 

"  Sometimes  his  anger  brents  through  all  disguises, 
And  spares  not  gods  nor  men."  Ih-nham. 

(2}  Intrans. :  (Produced  by  the  omission  of  an  ob- 
jective after  the  transitive  verb.)  Forcibly  to  make 
way  through  anything. 

"He  resolved  that  Balfour  should  use  his  utmost  en- 
deavor to  break  through  with  his  whole  body  of  horse." 
— Clarendon. 

44.  To  break  up,  v.  t.  &  i. : 

fl)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  lay  open. 

'•  Shells  being  lodged  amongst  mineral  matter,  when 
this  comes  to  be  bn>ke  up,  it  exhibits  impressions  of  the 
shells."— Woodwa  rd. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whSt,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    he"r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
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break 

*(6)  To  commit  a  burglary. 

"If  a  thief  be  found  breaking  up,  and  be  smitten  that  he 
•die,  there  shall  no  blood  be  ehed  for  him,"—  Exod.  xxii.  2. 


become  hard  and  not  easily  penetrable.)  (Lit,  t£  fig.) 
"  Sow  to  yourselves  in  righteousness,  reap  iu  mercy ; 

break  up  your  fallow  ground."— IIos.  x,  12. 
*(tZ)  To  carve. 

(1)  Lit. :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"  Boyet,  you  can  carve  ; 
Break  up  this  capon." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Lab.  Lost,  lv.  L 

(ii)  Fig.:  To  examine,  to  dissect. 

"An  it  shall  please  you  to  break  up  this,  it  shall  seem  to 
signify."—  Shakesp.;  Mer.  of  Venice,  ii.  4. 

*(e)  To  open  an  ecclesiastical  convention  with  a 
serinoo. 

"  The  assembly  sate  down  the  twenty-first  of  November, 
1638,  and  old  Mr.  John  Bell,  minister  of  the  town,  did  break 
up  the  assembly." — Guth.  Afem.,  p.  47. 

(/)  To  dissolve,  to  scatter  in  fragments;  to  dis- 
band. 

•  •  He  threatened,  that  the  tradesmen  would  bent  put  his 
teeth,  if  he  did  not  retire,  and  break  up  the  meeting." — 
Arbuthnot. 

"  After  taking  the  strong  city  of  Belgrade,  Solyman, 
returning  to  Constantinople,  broke  up  his  army,  and  there 
lay  still  the  whole  year  following."—  Knolles:  Hist,  of  the 
Turks. 

(g)  To  terminate.  (Used  of  household  arrange- 
ments, &c.)  (Lit.  &fig.) 

"He  breaks  up  house,  turns  out  of  doors  his  maid, 
.  .  ."—Herbert. 

(2)  Intransitive : 

(a)  To  lose  cohesion  of  its  separate  parts ;  to  go 
to  pieces.  (Used  of  a  wrecked  vessel,  an  empire 
becoming  reduced  to  fragments,  &c.) 

"...  they  thought— or,  at  least,  their  master  thought 
—that  Turkey  was  about  to  break  up,  .  .  ." — London 
Times,  Nov.  9,  1875. 

(6)  To  cease ;  to  intermit. 

"It  is  credibly  affirmed,  that  upon  that  very  day  when 
the  river  first  riseth,  great  plagues  in  Cairo  use  suddenly 
to  break  up." — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

(c)  To  be  dissolved,  to  separate.   (Used  especially 
of  schools.) 

"Our  army  is  dispers'd  already: 

Like  youthful  steers  unyok'd,  they  took  their  courses. 
East,  west,  north,  south  ;  or,  like  a  school,  broke  up.' 

Shakesp. :  2  Hen.  IV. ,  iv.  2. 

"...    as  soon  as  the  company  breaks  up,    , 
Watts. 

(d)  To  begin  to  give  way,  fail,  be  impaired.  (Used 
of  health.) 

45.  To  break  upon:  To  come    suddenly  and  vio- 
lently. 

"...  that  those  rays  .  .  .  may  be  permitted  to 
•enter  the  eye,  and  to  break  upon  the  retina  without  pro- 
ducing the  least  luminous  impression."— Tyndall:  Frag. 
of  Science  (3ded.),  ix.  2S4. 

46.  To  break  upon  the  wheel :  To  punish  by  stretch- 
ing a  criminal  upon  the  wheel,  and  breaking  his 
bones  with  bats. 

47.  To  break  with: 

*(1)  To  make  a  communication  to ;  to  open  one's 
mm  <1  to. 

"Stay  with  me  awhile, 
I  am  to  iirt-ak-  with  thee  of  some  affairs 
That  touch  me  near." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gent,  of  Vet:,  iii.  L 

f{2)  To  intimate  dissent  from  an  opinion,  or  from 
those  holding  it. 

"...  and  would  break  with  any  church  in  the  world 
upon  this  single  point;  and  would  tell  them  plainly,  if 
your  religion  be  too  good  to  be  examined,  I  doubt  it  is  too 
bad  to  be  believed."— Ttllot son  (3d  ed.,  1722),  vol.  i.,  ser.  iv. 

(3)  To  quarrel  with;  to  cease  to  be  friendly  with. 
"  Can  there  be  anything  of  friendship  in  snares,  hooks, 

and  trepans  ?  Whosoever  breaks  with  his  friend  upon 
such  terms,  has  enough  to  warrant  him  in  so  doing,  both 
before  God  and  man.  — South. 

*F  (a)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to  break, 
to  rocfc,  to  rend,  and  to  tear :  **  The  forcible  division 
of  any  substance  is  the  common  characteristic  of 
these  terms.  Break  is  tho  generic  term,  the  rest 
specific :  everything  racked,  rent,  or  torn  is  broken, 
but  not  vice  vertta.  Break  has,  however,  a  specific 
meaning,  in  which  it  is  comparable  witli  tho  others. 
Breaking  requires  less  violence  than  either  of  the 
others:  brittle  things  may  be  broken  with  tho 
slightest  touch,  but  nothing  can  be  racked  without 
intentional  violence  of  an  extraordinary  kind. 
Glass  is  quickly  broken;  a  table  is  racked.  Hard 
substances  only  are  broken  or  racked;  but  every- 
thing of  a  soft  texture  and  composition  may  be  rent 
or  torn.  Breaking  is  performed  by  means  of  a 
blow ;  racking  by  that  of  a  violent  concussion ;  but 
rending  and  tearing  are  the  consequences  of  a  pull." 
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(6)  To  break,  to  bruise,  to  squeeze,  to  pound,  and 
to  crush  are  thus  discriminated:  "Break  always 
implies  the  separation  of  the  component  parts  of  a 
body ;  bruise  denotes  simply  the  destroying  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  parts.  Hard,  brittle  substances,  as 
glass,  are  broken;  soft,  pulpy  substances,  as  flesh 
or  fruits,  are  bruised.  The  operation  of  bruising  is 
performed  either  by  a  violent  blow  or  by  pressure ; 
that  of  squeezing  by  compression  only.  Metals, 
particularly  lead  and  silver,  may  be  bruised ;  fruits 
may  be  either  bruised  or  squeezed.  In  this  latter 
sense  bruise  applies  to  the  harder  substances,  or 
indicates  a  violent  compression;  squeeze  is  used 
for  soft  substances  or  a  gentle  compresshm.  The 
kernels  of  nuts  are  bruised ;  oranges  and  apples  are 
squeezed.  To  pound  is  properly  to  bruise  in  a 
mortar  so  as  to  produce  a  separation  of  parts ;  to 
crush  is  the  most  violent  and  destructive  of  all 
operations,  which  amounts  to  the  total  dispersion 
of  all  the  parts  of  a  body.  What  is  broken  may  be 
made  whole  again ;  what  is  bruised  or  squeezed  may 
be  restored  to  its  former  tone  and  consistency; 
what  is  pounded  is  only  reduced  to  smaller  parts 
for  convenience ;  but  what  is  crushed  is  destroyed," 

(c)  The  following  is  the  distinction -between  to 
break,  to  burst*  to  crack,  and  to  split:  "Break 
denotes  a  forcible  separation  of  the  constituent 
parts  of  a  body.  Burst  and  crack  areonomatopelas, 
or  imitations  of  the  sounds  which  are  made  in 
bursting  and  cracking.  Splitting  is  a  species  of 
cracking  that  takes  place  in  some  bodies  in  a 
similar  manner  witlwut  being  accompanied  with 
the  noise.  Breaking  is  generally  the  consequence 
of  some  external  violence ;  everything  that  is  ex- 
posed to  violence  may,  without  distinction,  be 
broken.  Bursting  arises  mostly 'from  an  extreme 
tension ;  hollow  bodies,  when  over  filled,  burst. 
Cracking  is  caused  by  the  application  of  excessive 
heat,  or  the  defective  texture  of  the  substance: 
glass  cracks;  the  earth  cracks;  leather  cracks. 
Splitting  may  arise  from  a  combination  of  external 
and  internal  causes ;  wood  in  particular  is  liable  to 
split.  A  thing  may  be  broken  in  any  shape,  form, 


iCrabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 
break,   *brake,   *brek,  *breke,  s.  &  a.    [A.  S. 

febrec,  gebr(ec,oebrece=&  breaking,  crash,  noise, 
n  Dut.  break ;  Sw.  brott ;  Dan.  brud ;  Ger.  brechen, 
bruch.]    [BEEAK,  v.] 
A.  A3  substantive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  The  act  of  breaking. 
"1J  Lit. :  The  act  of  breaking  any  material  thing. 


(1)  Lit.:  The  act  of  bi 
_       (2)  Figuratively: 

(a)  The  act  of  breakii: 


,_.„  The  act  of  breaking  anything  not  material ;  a 
breach. 

(6)  The  act  of  breaking  forth. 
T[  The  break  of  day. 

"SlHHp— find    at   break   of  day  I  will  come  to  thee 
again!"  Wordsworth:  Pet  Lamb. 

2.  The  state  of  being  broken. 

"  Our  reformed  churches  agreeing*  soundly  in  all  the 
substantial!  points  of  faith,  &  without  break  of  commun- 
ion, .  .  ."—Forbes:  Defence,  p.  5. 

3.  The  portion  of  anything  broken  through. 
(1)  Lit.    Of  things  material : 

(a)  Gen.:  An  opening,  passage,  gap,  or  hole 
through  anything. 

"...  through  the  breaks  and  openings  of  the  woods 
that  grow  about  it." — Addison. 

"...  the  currents  in  the  transverse  breaks  which 
connect  the  longitudinal  channels,  .  .  ."  —  Darwin: 
Voyage  round  the  frorld  (ed.  1870),  ch.  xv.,  p.  32. 

(6)  Specially: 

(1)  A  kind  of  furrow  in  plowing. 

"The  field  which  is  designed  for  bear  gets  two  farrows  ; 
the  one  a  break,  the  other  clean." — Surv.  Banffs.,  App.,  p. 
37. 

(ii)  Of  a  hill;  A  hollow  part.  [In  Icel.  brecka  is 
=  a  declivity.] 

(iii)  A  division  of  land  in  a  farm.    (Scotch.) 

"They  shall  dung  no  part  of  their  former  crofting,  till 
these  four  new  breaks  are  brought  in.  Let  them  give  ten 
or  twelve  bolls  of  lime  to  each  acre  of  their  oat-leave 
break." — Maxwell;  Bel.  Trans.,  p.  216. 

(iv)  Of  a  figure  drawn:  An  interrupted  portion. 

"The  surrounding  zones  likewise  show  traces,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  drawing  (fig.  53).  of  indentations,  or  rather 
breaks,  .  .  ."—Darioin:  Descent  of  Man  (1871),  pt.  ii., 
ch.  iiv.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  136. 

(v)  Of  anything  written  or  printed:  A  line  to 
marie  that  the  sense  is  suspended  or  that  something 
is  omitted. 

"All  modern  trash  is 
Set  forth  with  num'rous  breaks  and  dashes." 

Swtft. 

(2)  Fig.    Of  things  not  material:    A   pause,  an 
interruption. 

"Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  that  knew  no  fall, 
Ne'er  roughen'd  by  those  cataracts  and  breaks 
That  humor  interposed  too  often  makes." 

Cowper:  On  the  Receipt  of  my  Mother's  Picture. 


break -joint 

4.  That  which  breaks.    [II.  10, 11.] 

5.  An  irrelevant,    thoughtless,    embarrassing  or 
improper  speech  or  action. 

If  An  individual  is  said  to  make  a  "bad  break" 
when  he  is  guilty  of  improper  behavior.  (U.  S. 
Colloq.) 

II.  Technically: 

L  Cricket:  The  twist  of  a  ball  as  it  is  bowled, 
generally  spoken  of  a  twist  or  turn  from  the  off  side. 

2.  Billiards:  A  player's  turn  in  the  game;  also 
the  number  of  points  scored  by  a  player  contin- 
uously without  a  miss. 

3.  Flax  manufacture :  An  instrument  for  taking 
the  rind  off  flax.    (It  is  also  written  brake   and 
braik.) 

4.  Agric.  <&  Mach. :   The  same  as  break-harrow 
(q..  v.). 

5.  Naut. :  A  sudden  change  of  level,  as  of  a  deck. 
The  break  of  a  poop-deck  is  where  it  ends  forward. 

6.  Arch. :  A  projection  or  recess  from  the  surf  ace 
or  wall  of  a  building. 

7.  Batting :    A  wooden  bench  on  which  dough  is 
kneaded  by  means  of  a  lever  called  a  break-staff. 
The  weight  of  the  person,  often  in  a  sitting  posture, 
is  thrown  upon  the  staff,  which  moves  in  a  semi- 
circular orbit   around   the  bench,  keeping  up  a 
saltatory  motion  by  its  flexibility  and  the  dancing 
action  of  the  operator.    By  this  means  the  dough 
is  worked  up  very  dryi  and  makes  the  best  kind  of 
crackers. 

8.  Fortif. :  A  change  from  the  general  direction  of 
the  curtain  near  its  extremity  in  the  construction 
with  orillons  and  retired  flanks.    [BKISOKE.] 

9.  Gfeol.:   A  u  fault,"  or  rather  a  dislocation  in 
which  there  is  n  very  great  upcast  or  downcast. 

"To  describe  faults  of  this  kind  we  want  some  new  tech- 
nical word.  They  are  neither  anticlinals  nor  synclinals, 
nor  are  they  faults  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word.  The 
work  break,  if  geologists  would  consent  to  use  that  word 
technically,  might  perhaps  serve  for  their  designation." — 
Prof.  Sedgtoorth,  in  Q.  J.  deal.  Soc.,  viii.  (1852),  pt.  i.  39. 

10.  Printing:  The  piece  of  metal  contiguous  to 
the  shank  of  a  type,  so  called  because  it  is  broken 
off  in  finishing.    [See  also  I.  3.] 

11.  Telegraphy:   An  apparatus  to  interrupt   or 
change  the  direction  of   electric  currents.     It  is 
called  also  a  rheotome  or  a  commutator. 

12.  Engineering:  The  same  as  BRAKE  (a.  T.). 

13.  Railway  carriages,  vehicles,  dtc.:  A  break-van 
(q.  v.). 

14.  Music. 

(1)  Of  the  human  voice :  The  point  of  junction  in 
the  quality  of  tenor,  soprano  and  alto  voices.    A 
genuine  bass  voice  has  no  break.    The  lower  range 
is  called  voce  di  petto,  or  chest  voice ;  the  upper, 
voce  di  testa,  or  head  voice ;  and  the  place  of  junc- 
tion is  called  the  break.    (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

(2)  Of  the  clarionet :  An  interruption  in  the  tone 
of  the  instrument  between  B  flat  and  B  natural. 

(3)  Of  an  organ  stop :  The  sudden  alteration  of 
the  proper  scale-series  of  the  pipes  by  returning  to 
those  of  an  octave  lower  in  pitch.    (Stainer  A  Bar- 
rett.) 

(4)  Of  the  scale  of  a  piano :   The  points  at  which 
in  the  construction  of  a  modern  piano  are  left  in- 
tervals between  the  strings ;  they  are  usually  two  in 
number,  dividing  the  scale  into  three  parts— bass, 
middle,  and  treble.     Below  the  second  break  tho 
strings  are  not  dampered,  i.  e.,  furnished  with  felt 
blocks  to  prevent  vibration  after  the  finger  is  lifted 
from  the  key,  the  treble  string  being  too  short  to 
need  dampers. 

break-down,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  The  state  of  being  broken  and   falling 
down.    (Used  of  a  coach  or  anything  similar.) 

2.  Fig. :  The  failure  of  anything, 

"  But  of  the  break-down  of  my  general  aims,  .  .  ." — 
Robt.  Browning:  Paracelsus. 

3.  Tech.:  A  kind  of  dance  of  a  boisterous  char- 
acter specially  in  favor  with  negroes. 

break-harrow,  s.    A  large  harrow.    (Scotch.) 
"  Then  harrow  again  with  a  break-harrow,  or  larger 

harrow   than    ordinary,   and  spare    not." — Maxwell;  Set. 

Trans.,  p.  249. 
1F  It  is  called   more   simply  a  break,  or  brake. 

[BRAKE.] 

break-in,  s. 

Carp. :  A  hole  made  in  brickwork  with  a  ripping 
chisel,  and  designed  to  be  a  receptacle  for  the  end 
of  a  beam  or  anything  similar. 

break-iron,  s. 

Carp. :  The  iron  screwed  on  the  top_  of  a  plane-bit 
to  bend  upward  and  break  the  shaving.  Its  edge 
is  from  -^  to  iS  of  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the 
cutting-bit. 

break -Joint,  s.  A  structure  in  which  the  joints 
of  the  parts  or  courses  are  made  to  alternate  with 
unbroken  surfaces,  as  in  the  continuous  railroad 
rail,  in  bricklaying,  shingling,  and  numerous  other 
mechanic  arts. 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pn  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


break-up 


break-Up,  s.  Tho  act  of  breaking  up,  the  state  of 
being  broken  up. 

"The  break-up  and  densidation  of  both  of  these."— 
Q.  J.  Geol.  Soc.,  xxiii.,  pt.  i.,  410. 

break '-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  break,  and  suff.  -able.] 
Able  to  be  broken.  (Cotgrave.) 

break'-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  break,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -age.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  breaking  anything. 

"  In  all  the  sports  of  children,  were  it  only  in  their  wan- 
ton breakages  and  defacements,  you  shall  discern  a  crea- 
tive instinct." — Carlyle:  Sartor  Resart us,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  The  state  of  being  broken. 

"...  though  no  doubt  the  degradation  of  a  lofty 
cliff  would  be  more  rapid  from  the  breakage  of  the  fallen 
fragments." — Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  ii., 
p.  286. 

3.  Damage  done  to  crockery  or  other  goods  by 
being  broken  in  transitu. 

4.  A  money  compensation  for  such  damage. 

II.  Naut.:  The  leaving  of  empty  spaces  in  stow- 
ing the  hold.  (Smyth.) 

break'-Sr,  *brSk'-er,  *brek-ere,  s.  [Eng. 
break;  ~er.  In  M.  H.  Ger.  brechcere.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  breaks  anything. 

(1)  Lit. ;  One  who  breaks  any  material  thing. 

(a)  As  an  independent  word. 

"The  breaker  is  come  up  before  them:  they  have  broken 
up,  and  have  passed  through  the  gate,  .  .  ." — Jlicahii. 
13. 

(b)  Often  in  composition ;  as,  "an  image-breaker." 

(2)  Fig.:  One  who  violates   a    promise,  a    law, 
human  or  divine,  or  anything  not  made  of  matter. 
(Often  also  in  composition;  as,  **  a  lawbreaker," 
*'a  Sabbath-breafcer.") 

" .  .  .  if  thou  be  a  breaker  of  the  law,  .  .  ." — Rom. 
ii.  25. 

"Without  understanding,  covenant-fcreafcers,  .  .  ."— 
Ami.  i.  81. 

2.  (Chiefly  in  compos.) :  An  animal  which  breaks 
anything.    [  BONE-BREAKER.] 

3.  An  inanimate  thing  which  does  so. 

4.  A  crested  wave  broken  into   foam  while  pass- 
ing over  a  sand-bank,  or  flinging  itself  with  fury  on 
tne  shore.    (Generally  in  the  plural.) 

"Old  sailors  were  amazed  at  the  composure  which  he 

S-eserved  amidst  roaring  breakers  on  a  perilous  coast." — 
acaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

5.  A  pier  or  some  similar  structure  placed  in  a 
river  to  prevent  the  ice  from  injuring  the  supports 
of  the  arches. 

II,  Technically: 

1.  Naut. :  A  small  cask  for  ship's  use.    Employed 
for  bringing  water  aboard  in  boats,  or  for  contain- 
ing  the  water  required  for  a  boat's  crew  absent  from 
the  vessel  on  duty.    The  gang-cask  is  kept  on  deck, 
and  contains  the  drinking-water  for  the  ship's  com- 
pany, being  replenished  from  day  to  day  from  the 
tanks.    (Knight.) 

2.  Flax-manufacture:  The  first  carding-machine 
•which  operates  upon  the  parcels  of  tow  from  a 
creeping-sheet.    The  finisher  is  the  final  carding- 
machine,  and  operates  upon  a  lap  formed  of  slivers 
of  lime.    (Knight.) 

break'-fast,  *breke'-fast,  *.  &  a.  [Eng.  break; 
fast.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  breaking  a  fast,  that  is,  of  eating 
after  having  been  for  some   time   without   food. 
Specially  the  first  meal  in  the  day. 

"...  while  my  wife  and  daughters  employed  them- 
selves in  providing  breakfast,  .  .  ." — Goldsmith:  Vicar 
of  WakejUld,  ch,  iv. 

2.  The  time  when  the  first  meal  of  the  day  is 
eaten. 

3.  That  which  is  eaten  when  the  fast  is  broken. 

(1)  At  the  first  meal  of  the  day. 

"A.  good  piece  of  bread  would  be  often  the  best  l>r<'<tk- 
faft  for  my  young  master." — Locke. 

(2)  At  any  meal  which  breaks  the  temporary  fast 
of  a  man  or  an  animal. 

"  Had  I  been  seized  by  a  hungry  lion, 
I  would  have  been  a  breakfast  to  the  beast." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

II.  Fig. :  That  which  satisfies  one's  appetite, 
desire  or  aspiration  of  the  human  soul  at  the  com- 
mencement of  one's  career.  [Corresponding  to  3 
(2).] 

"Hope  is  a  good  breakfast,  but  it  is  a  bad  supper." — 
Bacon. 

B.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  the  first  meal  of 
the  day,  or  to  the  time  or  place  where  it  is  eaten. 

"  One  morn  he  came  not  to  her  hand 

As  he  was  wont  to  come, 
And,  on  her  finger  perch'd,  to  stand 
Picking  his  breakfast  crumb." 

Cotcper:  Epitaph  on  a  Redbreast. 

"Breakfast  time,  however,  is  always  a  cheerful  stage  of 
the  day;  .  .  ."— De  Quinceu--  H'orfcs,  2ded.,  i.  96. 
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breakfast-parlor,  s.  A  parlor  designed  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  family  at  breakfast. 

"  How  jocund  was  their  breakfast-parlor,  fann'd 
By  yon  blue  water's  breath." 

Campbell:  Theodric. 

break  -fast,  v.  i.  &  t.    [Eng.  break;  fast.] 
A.  Intrans. :  To  eat  the  first  meal  in  the  day. 

"  He  breakfasted  alone;    .    .     .  "-De  Quincey:   Works, 
2ded.,  i.  165. 

tB.  Trans. :  To  provide  or  furnish  with  the  first 
meal  in  the  morning.  (Milton.) 

break  -fast-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.     [BREAKFAST.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  present  participle  and  participial 
adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Gen. :  The  act  of  taking  the  first  meal  in  the 
day. 

2.  Spec. :  The  act  of  doing  so  as  one  of  an  invited 
breakfast-party. 

"No  breakfast  ings  with  them,  which  consume  a  great 
deal  of  time." — Lord  Chesterfield. 

break -Ing,  *break'-?ng,  *brek'-?ng,.pr..par., 
a.  &s.  [BREAK,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial 
adjective:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb. 

"As  if  it  bore  all  peace  within, 
Nor  left  one  breaking  heart  behind  !" 

Moore:  The  Fire-Worshippers. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Of  an  act: 

(1)  The  act  of  fracturing  anything. 

"And  breaking  of  windows,  which,  you  know,  maketh 
breaches  t"—StciJt:  The  Famous  Speech-Maker. 

(2)  The  act  of  coming  forth  suddenly. 

"  And  Jacob  was  left  alone;  and  there  wrestled  a  man 
with  him  until  the  breaking  of  the  day." — Gen.  x\xi  i .  24. 

"  Until  the  breaking  of  the  light." 

Tennyson.-  To 

*(3)  The  act  of  vomiting. 

"  Brakynge  or  parbrakynge.  Vomitus,  evomitus." — 
Prompt.  Parv, 

2.  Of  a  state:  The  state  of  being  broken  or  fract- 
ured. 

(1)  Gen,:  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"  Therefore  this  iniquity  shall  be  to  you  as  a  breach 
ready  to  fall,  swelling  out  in  a  high  wall,  whose  breaking 
cometh  suddenly  at  an  instant." — Isaiah  xix.  13. 

(2)  Spec. :  Bankruptcy. 

II.  Woolen  manufacture :  A  process  in  the  wor- 
sted or  long-wool  manufacture.  The  combed  slivers 
are  laid  upon  a  traveling-apron  and  joined  endwise, 
to  make  continuous  lengths. 

breaking-down,  s.  &  a. 

A.  .4s  substantive:   The   act  of   fracturing   and 
crushing  downward. 

B.  As  adjective :  Fracturing  and  making  to  fall ; 
rolling  so  as  to  consolidate.     [Breaking-down  roll- 
ers.] 

Breaking-down  rollers: 

Metal. :  "Rollers  used  to  consolidate  metal  by  roll- 
ing it  while  hot. . 

.breaking-engine,  s. 

Machinery :  The  first  of  a  series  of  carding- 
machines,  to  receive  and  act  on  the  lap  from  the 
lapper;  it  has  usually  coarser  clothing  than  the 
finishing-cards.  [CARDING-MACHINE.] 

breaking-frame,  s. 

Worsted-manufacture:  A  machine  in  which  sliv- 
ers of  long-stapled  wool  are  planked  or  spliced 
together  and  then  drawn  out  to,  say.  eight  times 
their  original  length.  The  slivers  are  made  by  hand- 
combs,  and  taper  toward  each  end.  Each  is  laid 
lapping  half  its  length  upon  the  preceding  sliver, 
and  the  passage  between  rollers  of  gradually  in- 
creasing speed  attenuates  the  sliver.  (Knight.) 

breaking-in,  s. 

1.  The  act  of  bursting  suddenly  in  upon.    (Lit.  & 

fig-) 

"They  came  upon  me  as  a  wide  breaking  in  of  waters  : 
.  .  ."—Job  xrx.  14. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  taming  a  young  horse, 
breaking-joint,  s. 

Arch.:  The  same  as  BREAK-JOINT  (q.  v.). 

breaking-machine,  s. 

Flax -manufacture:  A  machine  for  shortening 
flax-staple,  to  adapt  it  to  be  worked  by  a  certain 
kind  of  machinery.  Long-flax  or  long-line  becomes 
cut-flax  or  cut-line.  The  machine  is  also  known  as 
a  cutting-machine  or  flax-breaker. 

breaking-out,  breaking  out,  s.  The  act  of 
suddenly  breaking  forth  or  appearing. 

"  .  .  .  letters  informing  him  of  the  breaking  out 
of  scarlet  fever  among  his  children."— Tijtutall.-  Frag,  of 
Science,  3d  ed.,  xi.  814. 


bream 

brSak  -man,  s.    [BRAKEMAN.] 
break -neck,   *breake -neck,   s.   &  a.     [Eng. 
break;  neck.} 
*A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  fall  by  which  the  neck  is  broken. 

2.  A  precipice  fitted  to  break  the  neck  of  any  one 
who  falls  over  it.    (Lit.  &fig.) 

"  I  must 

Forsake  the  court ;  to  do  't  or  no,  is  certain 
To  me  a  breakneck." 

Shakesp.:   Winter's  Tale,  i.  2 

B.  As  adjective :  Fitted  to  break  the  neck ;  in 
which  the  neck  is  likely  to  be  broken. 

"  Alas,  and  the  leaps  from  raft  to  raft  were  too  often  of 
a  breakneck  character;  .  .  ." — Carlyle:  Sartor  Besartus, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  ir. 

"  This  way  the  chamois  leapt :  her  nimble  feet 
Have  baffled  me ;  my  gains  to-day  will  scarce 
Repay  my  break*neck  travail." 

.Byron:  Manfred,  i.  2. 

*break'-prom-Ige,  s.  [Eng.  break;  promise."] 
One  who  habitually  breaks  his  promise. 

"  I  will  think  you  the  most  pathetical  break-promise  and 
the  most  hollow  lover." — Shakesp.;  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  1. 

break-share,  s.  [A  corruption  of  braxy  (7> 
(q.  v.).]  Diarrhoea  in  sheep.  (Ogilvie.) 

break'-stone,  s.  [The  Eng.  translation  of  Lat. 
s«j-(/raga=aplant,  anciently  supposed  to  dissolve 
41  stones" — i.e.,  calculi  in  the  bladder.] 

1.  Pop.  Bot.:  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Saxifraga 
(Saxifrage).    (Prior.) 

2.  Pimpinella  Saxifraga.    (Prior.) 

3.  Alchemilla  arvensis.    (Prior.) 

4.  Sagina  vrocumbens.    (Prior.)    (Britten  A  Hol- 
land.) 

*break'-vo"w,   s..  [Eng.  break;  vow.']    One  who 
habitually  breaks  any  vows  which  he  may  make. 
*'That  daily  break-vow,  he  that  wins  of  all, 
Of  kings,  of  beggars,  old  men,  young  men,  maids." 
Shakesp. :  King  John,  ii.  2. 

brSak'-Wii-te'r,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  break;  water.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Ord.  Lang.  &  Hydraul.  Engineering :  A  pier,  wall, 
mole,  sunken  hulk,  or  anything  similar,  placed  at 
the  entrance  of  a  harbor,  at  the  exposed  part  of  an 
anchorage,  or  in  any  such  situation,  with  the  view 
of  deadening  the  force  of  the  waves  which  roll  in 
from  the  ocean.  There  are  several  notable  break- 
waters in  this  country — one  of  the  longest  and  most 
notable  being  that  in  Lake  Michigan  protecting 
the  harbor  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  It  is  peculiar  in 
its  construction,  being  built  perpendicularly  and 
encased  with  wooden  beams.  The  Delaware  break- 
water, in  Delaware  bay,  is  built  with  sloping  sides, 
being  much  broader  at  its  base  than  on  top.  Other 
notable  breakwaters  are  those  at  Cherbourg, 
France,  and  Plymouth,  England.  The  Chicago 
breakwater,  at  the  time  of  its  construction,  was 
considered  a  novel  feat  of  engineering.  [MOLE  (2).J 

"The  heaviest  vessels  were  therefore  placed  on  the  left, 
highest  up  the  stream,  to  form  something  of  a  breakwater 
for  the  smaller  craft  crossing  below." — Arnold;  Hist,  of 
Rome,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  xliii.,  p.  77. 

"  .  .  .  at  low  water  its  summit  is  left  dry,  and  it 
might  then  be  mistaken  for  a  breakwater  erected  by 
Cyclopean  workmen."— Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World, 
(ed.  1870),ch.xxi.,p.  498. 

B.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  the  structure  de- 
scribed under  A. 

breakwater-glacis,  s. 

Hydraulic  Engineering :  A  storm  pavement.  The- 
sloping  stone  paving  next  the  sea  in  piers  or  break- 
waters. 

bream,  *brem,  *breme,  s.  [Fr.  breme ;  Provinc. 
"FT.brdme;  Q.Fr.bresme:  L.  Lat.  bresmia,  braxi- 
mus;  Sw.  braxen;  Dan.  &  Dut.  brasem ;  O.  L.  Ger. 
bressuno;  (N.  H.)  Ger.  brassen;  M.  H.  Ger.  brahsem^ 
brasme,  prahse,prahsme ;  O.  H.  Ger.  brachse,  brah- 
sma,  brahsema.]  [BASS,  BASSE.] 

Ichthyology  cfr  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Spec. :  The  Carp  Bream,  Abramis  brama.  It  is  of 
a  yellowish- white  color,  which   changes,  through 
age,  to  a  yellowish -brown.    The  sides  are  golden, 
the  cheeks   and   gill-covers   silver-white,    the  fins 
light-colored,  tinged,  the  ventral  one  with  red  and 
the  others  with  brown.    It  is  found  in  deep  waters 
and  lakes.    It  is  sought  after  by  anglers,  wno,  how- 
ever, consider  the  flesh  insipid. 

"  And  many  a  brem  and  many  a  luce  in  stewe." 

Chaucer;  C.  T.,  Prol.,  350. 

"The  bream,  being  at  full  growth,  is  a  large  fish." — 
Walton r  Angler. 

2.  Gen.:  Tho  English  namo  of  the  several  fishes 
belonging  to  the  family  Cyprinidro  and  the  genus 
Abramis.    The    best   known    species    are:    (1)  the 
Bream  or  Carp  Bream  (Abramis  brama),  already 
described  (seel);  (2)  the  White  Bream. or  Bream- 
flat  (.4.  blicca) ;    and  (8)  the  Pomeranian  Bream 
(A.  Buggenhagii).     Tho  species  arc  found  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  but  are  of  little  value  as 
food. 

3.  [SEA-BREAM.] 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sTr,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     sin;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


bream 
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bream,  tbrdom,  r.  /.  [Etymology  doubtful.  Cf. 
Ger.  brennen=to  burn.  (JtfaXwk)]  To  burn  ooze, 
seaweed,  &c.,  from  the  bottom  of  a  vessel. 

bream   Ing,  pr.par.&s.    [BREAM,*.] 

A.  As  present  participle :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  substantive: 

Xaut,:  The  act  of  cleansing  the  ooze,  shells,  sea- 
weed, &c.,  from  the  bottom  of  a  ship  by  a  flashing 
fire  and  scraping. 

•fbrear,  tbreare,  s.    [BRIER.] 

"  .    .    .    by  a  narrow  way, 
Scattred  with  bushy  thornes  and  ragged  breares." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  35. 
breard,  s.    [BREER  (2).] 

1.  Sing.:  The  first  appearance  of  grain. 

2.  PL:   The  short  flax  recovered  from  the  first 
tow  by  a  second  hackling.    The  tow,  thrown  off  by 
this  second  hackling,  is  called  backings. 

"  To  be  sold,  a  large  quantity  of  white  and  blue  breards, 
fit  for  spinning  yarn,  4  to  6  lib.  per  spindle." — Edinburgh 
Evening  Courant,  Sept.  i,  1804. 

breas  -kit,  s.    [BRISKET.] 

breast,  *breaste,  *brest,  *breste,  *.  &  a.  [A. 
S.  6reost*=the  breast,  the  mind ;  O.  Sax. briost:  Icel. 
brj6st;  Sw.  brQst;  Dan.  bryst;  Dut.  borst;  Mbeso- 
Goth.  brusts  (pi.) ;  Ger.  brust.  From  A.  S.  b«rstan  = 
to  burst ;  O.  Sax.  brestan.]  [BURST,  v.]  Hence  the 
breast  is  the  part  which  bursts  out,  that  is,  swells 
out  beyond  the  parts  around. 

A .  A  s  substantive  .* 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

f(\)  Sing. :  The   forepart  of    the  human  body  in 

either  sex  between  the  neck  and  the  upper  part  of 

the  abdomen  :  also  the  analogous  part  in  animals. 

"  Sal  gliden  on  hise  brest  nether.** 

Story  of  Gen.  <fr  Exod.,  370. 

"...  but  smote  upon  his  breast,  saying,  God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner.  ' — Lu,  xviii.  13. 

(2)  Plur. :  The  mammae,  paps,  or  protuberant 
glands  existing  in  the  female  sex  of  man  and  the 
higher  animals,  and  in  a  rudimentary  state  also  in 
the  male  sex.  They  are  designed  for  the  secretion 
of  milk. 

".  .  .  or  why  the  breasts  that  I  should  suck." — Job 
iii.  12. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Of  symbols  or  associations  directly  connected 
tvith  the  human  breast: 

*(a)  Of  the  breast  viewed  as  essential  to  good  sing- 
ing :  A  musical  voice ;  voice  in  general. 

"Pray  ye  stay  a  little ;  let's  hear  him  sing,  he  has  a  fine 
breast."— Beaum.  A  Ftet.  •  Pilgrim,  iii.  6. 

*' Which  said  queristers,  after  their  breasts  are  changed, 
Ac."—  Strype:  Life  of  Abp.  Parker,  p.  9. 

^T  Tohave  agood  breast:  To  have  a  good  voice; 
to  be  a  good  singer. 

"In  singing,  the  sound  is  originally  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  lungs;  which  are  so  essential  an  organ  in. 
this  respect,  that  to  have  a  good  breast  was  formerly  a  com- 
mon periphrasis,  to  denote  a  good  singer."—  Hist,  of 
Music,  vol.  iii.,  p.  466.  (Wares.) 

(b)  Of  the  breast  viewed  as  the  seat  of  the  emotions, 
of  the  appetites,  of  conscience,  of  courage,  <£c. 

(1)  As  the  seat  of  the  emotions  in  general. 

"  If  happiness  hae  not  her  seat 
And  center  in  the  breast." 

Burns:  Epistle  to  Doric,  v. 

"Needless  was  written  law,  where  none  opprest; 
The  law  of  man  was  written  in  his  breast. 

Dryden.-  Ovid. 

(ii)  As  the  repository  of  secrets. 
If  To  make  a  clean  breast  : 

(a)  To  confess  all  that  one  has  kept  secret  about 
anything  that  he  has  been  charged  with,  or  which, 
without  being  accused,  he  still  feels  constrained  to 
reveal ;  to  make  a  full  and  ingenuous  confession. 

"  .  .  .  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  before  she  died." 
— Scott:  St.  Ronan's  Well,  ch.  mviii. 

(6)  To  tell  one's  mind  bluntly  or  without  circum- 
locution. 

"To  speak  truth  I'm  wearying  to  mak  a  clean  breast  wi' 
him  and  to  tell  him  o'  his  unnaturality  to  his  own  dooh- 
ter."— The  Entail,  iii.  101. 

(2)  Of  remoter  resemblances  to  the  human  breast : 
The  surface  of  the  earth,  or  anything  similar. 

"  Upon  the  breast  of  new-created  earth 
Man  walk'd." 

Wordsworth:  Recursion,  bk.  iv. 
"So  have  ye  seen  the  fowler  chase. 
O'er  Grasmere's  clear  unruffled  breast." 

Wordsworth.-  Blind  Highland  Boy. 
II.  Technically: 
1.  Machinery,  <tc. : 

(1)  The  part  of  an  object  against  which  the 
breast  pushes  in  some  machines,  such  as  the  breast- 
drill,  6reosf-plow,  vfcc. 


(2)  A  bush  connected  with  a  small  shaft  or  spin- 
dle. 

2.  Agric.,  &c.:    The    forward   part  of   a   plow's 
mold-board. 

3.  Metal.,  Ac. :  The  front  of  a  furnace. 

4.  Sheet-iron  Ware:  As  applied  to  milk-cans,  cof- 
fee and  tea  pots,  and  similar  articles,  this  word 
denotes  the  bulging  or  rounded  top  which  inter- 
venes between  the  lid  or  cover  and  the  cylindrical 
portion  which  forms  the  body  of  the  vessel. 

5.  Vehicles :  The  middle,  swell,  or  bulge  of  a  nave 
or  hub. 

6.  Hydraul.:  The  curved  wall  up  to  which  the 
floats  of  a  water-wheel  work,  and  which  prevents, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  waste  of  water. 

7.  Carp. :  The  lower  side  of  a  hand-rail,  a  rafter, 
the  rib  of  a  dome  or  of  a  beam. 

8.  Architecture: 

(1)  That  portion  of  a  wall  between  the  window 
and  the  floor. 

(2)  That  portion  of  a  chimney  between  the  flues 
and  the  apartment. 

9.  Mining:  The  face  of   a  coal-seam  at  which  a 
miner  is  working. 

B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  the  breast  in  any 
of  the  foregoing  senses.  (See  the  subjoined  com- 
pounds.) 

breast-band,  s. 

Saddlery :  A  band  passing  across  the  breast  of  a 
draught  animal,  and  to.which  the  traces  or  tugs  are 
attached.  It  is  a  substitute  for  a  collar. 

breast-beam,  s. 

1.  Shipwright  ing:   A   beam    at   the   break   of   a 
quarter  deck  or  forecastle. 

2.  Weaving :  The  cloth-beam  of  a  loom. 

3.  Railroad  Engineering :  The  forward  transverse 
beam  of  a  locomotive. 

breast-beating,  «.  The  act  or  practice  of  beat- 
ing the  breast.  (Lit.  dkfig.) 

"...  breast-beating,  brow-beating  (against  walls), 
lion-bellowings  of  blasphemy  and  the  like,  stampings, 
smitings,  breakages  of  furniture,  if  not  arson  itself?" — 
Carlyle:  Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

breast-board,  s. 

Rope-making :  A  loaded  sled  to  which  are  attached 
the  end  yarns  at  the  foot  of  the  walk.  As  the  yarns 
are  twisted  into  a  strand  they  become  shorter  and 
draw  the  sled  toward  the  head  of  the  walk,  the  load 
on  the  sled  maintaining  the  necessary  tension.  The 
yarns  are  usually  shortened  one-third  by  the  twist- 
ing, and  lose  about  thirty  per  cent,  in  so  doing.  The 
twist  is,  however,  necessary,  to  give  the  requisite 
rigidity,  to  prevent  the  fibers  sliding  on  each  other, 
and  to  partially  exclude  wet.  The  addition  of  tar 
increases  the  power  of  excluding  water. 

*breast-bundle,  *brest-bundel,  «.  A  girdle  or 
band  for  the  breast. 

"  Whether  foryete  shal  the  .  .  .  womman  spouse  of 
hir  brest-bundel."—  Wyckliffe:  Jer.  ii.  32. 

breast-casket,  s. 

Naut. :  The  largest  and  longest  caskets,  i.  e.,  a 
sort  of  strings  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  yard. 
[CASKET.] 

breast-chain,  s. 

Saddlery:  A  chain  reaching  between  the  hame- 
rings,  its  loop  passing  through  the  ring  of  the 
neck-yoke,  to  support  the  tongue.  In  carriage- 
harness  the  name  is  destitute  of  the  rings,  and  the 
strap  is  passed  around  the  lower  part  of  the  collar. 
[NECK-YOKE.] 

breast-collar,  s. 

Harness :  A  pulling  strap  which  passes  around 
the  breast  of  the  horse;  a  substitute  for  a  collar, 
which  encircles  the  neck  and  rests  against  the 
shoulders.  In  some  cases  the  breast-strap  is  pad- 
ded, and  the  two  pieces  are  connected  by  a  snap. 
A  plate  upon  it  holds  the  breast-rings  and  tug- 
buckle  pieces. 

breast-deep,  a.  Sunk  so  deeply  that  water, 
snow,  earth,  or  whatever  else  the  person  is  in, 
reaches  as  high  as  his  breast. 

"  Set  him  breast-deep  in  earth,  and  famish  him; 
There  let  him  stand,  and  rave  and  cry  for  food." 
Shakesp.:  Titus  Andron.,  v.  3. 

breast-drill,  s. 

Metal-working:  A  drill-stock  operated  by  a  crank 
and  bevel-gearing,  and  having  a  piece  against  which 
the  workman  bears  his  breast  when  engaged  in 
drilling. 

breast-fast,  s.    [BREASTFAST.] 

breast-harness,  s. 

Saddlery:  A  horse-gear  arranged  to  pull  by  a 
band  in  front  of  the  breast,  instead  of  a  collar. 

breast-height,  s. 

Fortif. :  The  interior  slope  of  a  parapet. 


breast-hig h,  a.  So  high  as  to  reach  the  breast 
of  a  person  in  it.  ( Used  of  a  wall,  *fcc.)  Corre- 
sponds to  BREAST-DEEP  (q.  v.). 

"The  river  itself  gave  way  unto  her,  so  that  she  was 
straight  breast-high."— Sidney. 

"  Lay  madam  Part  let  basking  in  the  sun, 
Breast-high  in  sand."  Dryden:  Fables. 

breast-hook,  s.    [BREASTHOOK.] 
breast-knees,  s.    Timbers  placed  in  the  forward 
part  of  a  vessel  across  the  stem  to  unite  the  bows 
on  each  side.    (Stormonth.) 

breast-line,  s.    The  rope  connecting   the  pon- 
toons of  a  military  bridge  in  a  straight  direction. 
.  breast-locks,  s.  pi.    The  part  of  the  mane  of  a 
lion  or  other  animal  hanging  down  from  the  breast- 
"  And  as  a  lyon  sculking  all  in  night, 
Farre  off  in  pastures ;  and  come  home,  all  dight 
In  iawes  and  breast-locks,  with  an  oxes  blood, 
New  feasted  on  him." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  b.  xxii. 

breast-moldings,  s.  pi. 

Carp.:  Window-sill  moldings;  panel  moldings 
beneath  a  window. 

breast-peat,  s.  A  peat  formed  by  the  spades 
being  pushed  into  the  earth  horizontally. 

"A  perpendicular  face  of  the  moss  [is]  laid  bare,  front 
which  the  digger,  standing  on  the  level  of  the  bottom. 
digs  the  peat,  by  driving  in  the  spade  horizontally  with 
his  arms;  this  peat  is  designed  breast-peat." — Agr.  Sitrv- 
Peeb.,  p.  208. 

breast-plate,  s.    [BREASTPLATE.] 

breast-plow,  s. 

Agricult.:  A  shovel  whose  handle  has  a  cross- 
piece  applied  to  the  breast,  and  used  for  paring 
turf  or  sods. 

breast-pump,  s. 

Surgical  (also  known  as  antlia  laetea  or  antlia 
mammaria)  •  A  pump  having  a  cup  adapted  to  fir- 
over  the  nipple,  in  order  to  withdraw  milk  from  the> 
mamma  when  this  cannot  bo  effected  in.  a  natural 
way. 

breast-rail,  .-•.    [BREASTRAH,.] 

breast-strap,  s.  &  a.  » 

A.  As  substantive : 

Saddlery:  A  strap  passing  from  the  hame-rings 
or  from  the  gullet  of  the  collar,  to  support  the 
tongue  or  pole  of  the  vehicle. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  such  a  strap. 
Breast-strap  harness : 

Saddlery:  That  which  has  a  strap  around  the> 
breast  instead  of  a  collar.  The  breast-collar  is 
supported  from  the  withers,  and  at  its  rear  endst 
receives  the  tug-straps.  Other  forward  attach- 
ments are  made  to  the  breast-straps,  which  are 
connected  to  the  neck-yoke  or  tongue. 

Breast-strap  slide : 

Harness:  An  iron  loop  which  slips  on  the  breast- 
strap,  and  takes  from  the  latter  the  wear  of  the 
ring  on  the  end  of  the  neck-yoke.  The  ends  of  the> 
breast-strap  are  passed  through  the  rings  on  the 
harness. 

breast-summer,  s. 

Carpentry .  A  beam  inserted  flush  with  the  house- 
front  whicn  it  supportSj  and  resting  at  its  ends 
upon  the  walls  and  at  intermediate  points  upon, 
pillars  or  columns.  Common  in  store  fronts.  Writ- 
ten  also,  but  incorrectly,  bres-sumer,  brest-eummer* 
[BRESSOMER.] 

breast-wall, «. 

Masonry : 

1.  A  wall  built  breast-high. 

2.  A  wall  erected  to  maintain  a  bank  of  earth  in 
position,  as  in  a  railroad  cutting,  a  sunk  fence,  &c. 

breast-wheel, «.  <fc  o. 

A.  As  subst.:   A  wheel   to  which   the   water   is 
admitted  about  on  a  level  with  the  axle,  and  main- 
tained in  contact  with  it  by  a  breasting,  or  casing, 
which  incloses  from  60°  to  90"  of  the  periphery  of 
the  wheel.    The  wheel  may  have  radial  or  hollow 
Duckets.    The  peripheral   inclosure   is   sometimes 
called  breasting  or  soleing,  and  the  casing  at  the 
ends  of  the  wheel  is  called  shrouding. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  such  a  wheel. 
Breast-wheel    steam-engine:    A   form   of    rotary 

steam-engine  in  which  a  jet  of  steam  is  made  to  im- 
pinge upon  the  floats  of  a  wheel  rotating  in  an 
air-tight  case.  The  first  steam-engine  of  this  class 
was  one  of  the  earliest  on  record. 

breast-wood,  s. 

Horticulture:  The  shoots  of  fruit-trees  which 
grow  out  from  the  front  of  the  branches  trained  on 
espaliers  or  against  walls. 

breast,  v.  t.  &  i.    [From  breast,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  Transitive: 

fl.  Lit.:  To  place  the  breast  of  one  person  against 
that  of  another  one,  or  against  that  of  an  animal. 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,     jell,     chorus,     $hln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  = 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhfin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


breastbone 

(1)  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

(2)  m 


,_;  To  mount  a  horse  by  applying  a  person's 
Abreast  to  the  side  of  the  horse,  in  order  to  got  on. 

2.  Fig.;  To  oppose  breast  to  breast,  or  oreast  to 
.any  obstacle  opposed  to  one's  progress. 

"The hardy  Swiss 
Breasts  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes." 

Goldsmith. 

"Isle  of  the  free  !  'twas  then  thy  champions  stood, 
Breasting  unmoved  the  combat's  wildest  flood." 
Hemans-  Restoration  of  the  Works  of  Art  to  Italy, 

B.  Intransitive: 

Of  a  horse:  To  spring  up  or  forward.  The  use  of 
~the  word  is  derived  from  the  action  of  a  horse's 
breast  when  he  leaps  forward.  (Scotch.) 

"Thou  never  lap,  andsten't,  and  breastit, 
Then  stood  to  blaw." 
Burns?  The  Auld  Farmer's  Salutation. 

breast-bone,  s.  [Eng.  breast;  bone.']  The  bone 
in  which  the  ribs  terminate  in  front,  what  is  called 
anatomically  the  sternum. 

"The  belly  shall  be  eminent,  by  shadowing  the  flank, 
•  and  under  the  breastbone." — Peacham. 

breast'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BREAST,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par,:  (See  the  verb). 

IB.  As  adjective: 

In  compos. ;  Having  a  breast  of  a  particular  char- 
acter, as  well -breasted,  single  and  double-breasted, 
-<fec.  (Used  of  persons  or  things.) 

"Singing  men  well-breasted."—  Fiddes.-  Life  of  Card. 
Wolsey,  App.  p.  128. 

brSast  -fast,  s.    [Eng.  breast;  fast.'} 

Naut. ;  A  large  rope  to  affix  a  ship  by  her  side  to 
a  quay  or  to  another  vessel. 

breast -hook,  s.    [Eng.  breast;  hook.] 

Naut. :   A  thick  piece  of  timber  shaped  like  a 

knee,  which  is  placed  across  the  stem  of  a  vessel  to 

unite  the  bows  on  either  side,  and  strengthen  the 

whole  forepart, 
breast  -Ie,  s.    [Eng.  breast,  and  Scotch  and  O. 

Eug.  dimin.  suff.  -ie=Eng.  -//-I     A   little   breast. 


^Scotch.) 

"Oh,  w! 


•hat  a  panic's  in  thy  breastie  /" 

Burns;  To  a  Mouse. 

breast    Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [BREAST,  v.] 
A,  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  and  adjective:  lu  senses  cor- 
responding to  those  of  the  verb. 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Mill. :  The  curved  masonry  against  which  the 
shuttle  side  of  a  breast-wheel  works,  and  which 
prevents  the  water  from  slipping  past  the  wheel. 

2.  Paper-making:  The  concave  bed  against  which 
the  wheel  of  a  rag-engine  works ;  between  the  two 
is  the  throat.    [RAO-ENGINE.] 

breast  -knot  (fc  silent),  s.  [Eng.  breast;  knot.] 
A  knot  or  bunch  of  ribands  worn  by  women  on  the 
breast. 

"Our  ladies  have  still  faces,  and  our  men  hearts;  why 
may  we  not  hope  for  the  same  achievements  from  the 
influence  of  this  breastknot!" — Addis.  Freeh. 

breast-pin,  s.  TEng.  breast;  pin.]  A  pin  worn 
•on  the  breast  to  fasten  the  dress,  for  ornament  or 
for  both ;  a  brooch. 

breast'-plate,  s.    [Eng.  breast;  plate.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally.    Of  plates  of  a  material  kind: 

(1)  Of  men: 

(a)  Armor  in  the  form  of  a  metallic  plate  worn 
upon  the  breast. 

'"Gainst  shield,  helm,  breastplate,  and,  instead  of  those, 
Five  sharp  smooth  stones  from  the  next  brook  he 
chose."  Cowley. 

(b)  Such  a  plate,  not  for  defense  but  for  symbolic 
purposes,  on  the  breast  of  the  Jewish  high  priest. 
It  was  made  of  richly-embroidered  cloth,  set  with 
four  rows  of  precious  stones  each  engraved  with  the 
name  of  one  of  the  twelve  tribes.    (Exod.  xxviii. 
15-29,  xzxix.  8-21,) 

"And  he  put  the  breastplate  upon  him;  also  he  put  in 
thebreoafpfatetheUrimand  the  Thummim."— Lev.  viii.  8. 

(2)  Of  animals: 

(a)  A  plate  upon  the  breast  of  the  apocalyptic 
locusts. 

"And  they  [the  locusts]  had  breastplates,  as  it  were 
breastplates  of  iron." — Rev.  ii.  9. 

(&)  A  plate  of  shell  covering  the  breast  of  a  tor- 
toise or  other  chelonian  reptile. 

"While  staying  in  this  upper  region,  we  lived  entirely 
upon  tortoise-meat ;  the  breastplate  roasted  (as  the  Qau- 
chos  do  carne  con  cuero)  with  the  flesh  on  it  is  very  good." 
— Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  xvii.t 
p.  377. 

(c)  A  leathern  band  worn  round  the  nock  of  a 
horse,  attached  to  the  head  of  the  saddle  and  to  the 
saddle-girths.    (Used  only  for  riding  purposes.) 
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2.  Fig,  Of  defense  not  material :  Means  of  defense 
against  spiritual  assault. 

"...  having  on  the  breastplate  of  righteousness."— 
Ephes.  vi.  14. 

II.  Boring  instruments:  A  plate  which  receives 
the  hinder  end  of  a  drill,  and  by  which  pressure  is 
applied.  Formerly  held  against  the  breast,  it  still 
retains  its  name,  even  when  otherwise  supported. 
[  BREAST-DRILL.] 

brSast'-pl6"W,  *.  [Eng.  breast;  plow.]  A  plow 
driven  by  the  breast,  used  for  paring  turf. 

"  The  breastplottgh,  which  a  man  shoves  before  him." — 
Mortimer. 

brSast'-rall,  s.    [Eng.  breast;  rail.] 

Arch.,  Naut.i  e&c. :  The  upper  rail  on  a  balcony,  or 

on  the  breastwork  of  the  quarter-deck  of  a  vessel, 

or  any  similar  place, 
breast -rope,  s.    [Eng.  breast;  rope.] 

1.  Naut.;  The  same  as  breast-band  (q.  v.). 

2.  Plural:  Those  ropes  in  a  ship  which  fasten  the 
yards  to  the  parrels,  and,  with  the  parrels,  hold  the 
yards  fast  to  the  mast.    (Harris.) 

brSast'-wSrk,  s.    [Eng.  breast;  work.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  rude  fieldwork  thrown  up  as  high  as 
the  breast,  or  any  height,  for  the  purpose  of  defense ; 
a  parapet.    [II.  1.] 

"  Sir  John  Astley  cast  up  Breastworks,  and  made  a 
redoubt  for  the  defense  of  his  men." — Clarendon. 

2.  Figuratively: 

"  In  fact,  this  watery  breastwork,  a  perpendicular  wall 
of  water  carrying  itself  as  true  as  if  controlled  by  a 
mason's  plumb-line."— De  Quincey;  Works  (2ded.),  i.  103. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Fortif. :  A  hastily-constructed  parapet  made  of 
material  at  hand,  such  as  earth,  logs,  rails,  timber, 
and  designed  to  protect  troops  from  the  fire  of  an 
enemy. 

2.  Arch.    The  parapet  of  a  building. 

3.  Ship-building:  A  railing  or  balustrade  standing 
athwartships  across  a  deck,  as  on  the  forward  end 
of  the  quarter-deck  or  roundhouse.    The  beam  sup- 
porting it  is  a  breastbeam. 

breath,  *breeth,  *brethe,   *breth,  s.    [A.   S. 
brdeth;  O.  H.  Ger.  pradan.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
(i)  Of  man  and  the  other  animal  creation: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  air  drawn  in  and  expelled  by  the  lungs  in 
the  process  of  respiration.    [II.  l.J 

"  Brethe.    Anelitus,alitits,  spiramen." — Prompt.  Part'. 
"O  messager,  fulfild  of  dronkenesse, 
Strong  is  thy  breth.  thy  lymea  faltren  ay." 

Chaucer;  C.  T.t  5191-92. 

(2)  The  act  or  power  of  breathing,  or  of  respira- 
tion. 

"  He  giveth  to  all  life,  and  breath."— Acts  xvii.  25. 

(3)  A  single  respiration:  hence  used  figuratively 
for  an  instant.    [2  (3) .]    In  a  breath= at  one  and  the 
same  time,  together. 

"You  menace  me,  and  court  me,  in  a  breath." 

JDryden. 

*(4)  An  odor,  smoll,  exhalation. 
"The  brethe  of  the  brynston  bi  that  hit  blende  were." 
Allit.  Poems:  Cleanness,  1.  967. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Life ;  that  which  gives  or  supports  vitality  or 
inspiration  in  anything. 

"That  hadde  his  breth  almost  bynomen." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 
"Quench,  oh  quench  not  that  flame !    It  is  the  breath  of 

your  being. 
Love  is  life,  but  hatred  is  death." 

Longfellow;  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

(2)  Time  for  breathing   (lit.  or  fig.),  a  respite, 
pause. 

"Give  me  some  breath,  some  little  pause,  my  lord, 
Before  I  positively  speak." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II L,  iv.  2. 

(3)  The  duration  of  a  breath,  an  instant.    [1(3).] 

(4)  Words,  language,  anything  uttered. 

"Evil  was  this  world's  breatht  which  came 
Between  the  good  and  brave!" 

Heinans:  The  Kaiser's  Feast. 

(5)  Mere  air;  emptiness. 

"  Vows  are  but  breath,  and  breath  a  vapor  is." 

Shakeap.:  Love's  L.  Lost,  iv.  3. 

"  Covenants  being  but  words  and  breath  have  no  force 
to  oblige."— Hobbes:  Leviathan. 
*(6)  Rage,  fury. 

"His  brode  eghne 
That  fulle  brymly  for  breth  brynte  as  the  gledys." 

Morte  Arthure,  116. 

(7)  Opinion,  sentiments;  tendency  of  thought. 
For  it  seems  often  merely  to  respect  a  partial  ex- 
pression of  one's  mind.  "  I  wad  fain  hear  his  breath, 
about  this  business."  (Scotch.) 
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(ii)  Of  nature: 

1.  Lit.:  Air  gently  in  motion ;  a  very  slight  breeze. 

"  Anon  out  of  the  north  est  the  noys  bigynes, 
When  bothe  brethes  con  blowe  vpon  bio  watteres." 
Early  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris);  Patience,  1.  138. 
"Not  a  breath  of  wind;  a  solemn  stillness;  all  nature 
fast  asleep."— S.  Smith:  Letters,  No.  266. 

2.  Figuratively: 

".  •  •  and  at  the  same  time  open,  as  it  were,  a  win- 
dow  to  the  outer  world  through  which  an  occasional  breat h 
of  every  day  English  sentiment  might  flutter  the  self- 
absorption  of  university  life."— London  Times,Nov.  17,1877. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Physiol.:   For  details  regarding   the   organic 
machine  on  the  action  of  which  breathing  depends, 
see  LUNGS.    For  the  process  of  breathing  itself  see 
RESPIRATION.    From  350  to  400  cubic  feet  of  air  are 
drawn  into  the  lungs  in  24  hours.    The  air  expired 
is  different,  both  in  volume  and  composition,  from 
that  which  was  respired.    Each  hour  an  adult  man 
takes  in  450  to  550  grains  of  oxygen,  and  emits  in  the 
same  period    about  632   grains  or   carbonic  acid, 
about  45  to  50  grains  of  nitrogen,  and  9,720  grains  of 
watery  vapor.    Hence  a  continued  supply  of  fresh 
air,  laden  with  oxygen,  is  needful  to  maintain  lifo. 
For  the  want  of  it,  out  of  146  prisoners  shut  up  in 
the  "Black  Hole"  of  Calcutta,  which  was  not  a 
hole  at  all  but  only  a  room  too  small  for  its  occu- 
pants, 123  perished  in  eight  hours,  as  did  260  out  of 
300  Russian  prisoners  confined  in  a  cave  after  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz.    [Ant.] 

2.  Music:  The  signs  to  mark  where  breath  is  to 
be  taken  are — '  *  V-    (Grove.) 

III.  In  special  phrases ; 

1.  Below  one's  breath:  The  same  as  under  one's 
breath. 

2.  In  breath. 

(1)  Breathing,  alive. 

*'  When  your  first  queen's  again  in  breath." 

Shakesp:  Winter's  Tale,  v.  1. 

(2)  Able  to  breathe. 

"  I  am  scarce  in  breath,  my  lord." — Shakesp.:  King 
Lear,  ii.  2. 

3.  Out  of  breath:  Breathless,  exhausted. 

4.  Under  one' s  breath:  Very  quietly,  in  fear. 
"The  result  of  the  adventure  used  to  be  spoken    of 

under  our  breath  and  in  secret." — H.  Miller:  Schools  and 
Schoolmasters,  p.  69. 

5.  With  bated  breath :  In  a  humble,   subservient 
voice. 

"  Shall  I  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondman's  key, 
With  bated  breath,  and  whispering  humbleness." 

Shakesp.;  Mer,  of  Venice,  i.  8. 

6.  Breath  of  Life :  The  soul. 

"  Yet  one  doubt 

Pursues  me  [Adam]  still,  lest  all  1  cannot  die: 
Lest  that  pure  breath  of  life,  the  spirit  of  man 
Whirl.  God  inspired,  cannot  together  perish 
With  this  corporeal  clod." 

Milton:  Par.  Lost,  x.  782-791. 

7.  To  take  one's  breath  (lit.  or  fig.) :  To  pause,  to 
recover  one's  self. 

8.  To  catch  one's  breath.    To    prevent   one    from 
breathing  freely. 

9.  To  hold  one' 8  breath:  To  be  eagerly  expectant, 
breath-figure,  s.    A    figure   produced  by  the 

breath,  after  a  coin  or  anything  similar  has  boon 
laid  upon  a  plate  of  smooth  metal  or  glass.  The 
figure  is  that  of  the  coin.  Electricity  may  have  to 
do  with  its  production. 

breath-giver,  s.  Ho  who  gives  life,  or  the 
power  of  breathing;  God. 

"Peace,  wicked  woman,  peace  vn worthy  to  breath,  that 
doest  not  acknowledge  the  breath-giver;  most  vnworthy 
to  hane  a  tongue,  which  speakest  against  him,  through 
whomthou  speakest." — Sidney:  Arcadia,  p.  263. 

breath  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  breath(e) ;  -able.]  That 
may  be  breathed,  fit  to  be  breathed. 

"The  expulsion  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  blood,  and 
the  taking  in  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  oxygen  from 
the  air,  go  on  so  long  as  the  air  is  breathable." — Cornhill 
Magazine,  1862,  p.  485. 

tbreath'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng. breathable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  breathable,  or  fit  to  be 
breathed. 

breathe,  *breavh,  *brethyn,  *bretfce,  v.  i.  &  t. 
[BREATH,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally.    Of  beings: 

1.  To  inhale  or  exhale  air,  to  respire. 

"Whil  yit  thou  art  aboue  and  brethest."—Wycliffe: 
Ecclus.  xxxiii.  21. 

"  Brethyn,  or  ondyn.  Spiro,  anelo,  asp iro."— Prompt. 
Parv. 

f2.  To  have  the  power  of  respiration,  to  live. 

" .  .  .  he  left  none  remaining,  'but  utterly  destroyed 
nil  that  breathed,  as  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  commanded." 
Joshua  x.  40. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    h5r.    there ;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine ;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     whd,     son;     mate,     cttb,     cttre,     unite,     cfir,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


breathed 
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breccia 


II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Of  persons:  To  take  breatht  to  recover  one's 
self. 

"He  presently  followed  the  victory  so  hot  upon  the 
Scots,  that  he  suffered  them  not  to  breathe,  or  gather 
themselves  together  again."— Spenser.  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  Of  things: 

(1)  To  pass  as  air,  to  be  exhaled. 
"Shall  I  not,  then,  be  stifled  in  the  vault, 

To  whose  foul  month  no  healthsome  air  breathes  in." 
Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  3. 

(2)  To  live ;  to  be  actively  in  motion. 

"Deep  thoughts  of  majesty  and  might 
For  ever  breathing  there. 

Htmans:  Eryri  Wtn. 

B.  Transitive: 

i.  With  a  cognate  object : 

I.  Literally :  To  inhale  or  exhale. 

•'Glad  are  they  who  therein  sail, 
Once  more  to  breathe  the  balmy  gale." 

Wilson.-  Isle  of  Palms,  iii.  208. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  emit  as  a  breath,  to  set  in  motion  softly ;  to 
exhale,  to  be  redolent  of. 

(1)  Of  air  or  wind. 

"Place  me  where  winter  breathes  his  keenest  air." 
Coteper-  Table  Talk. 

(2)  Of  music. 

"  And,  aa  I  wake,  sweet  music  breathes." 

Milton.-  II  Penseroso. 

(3)  Of  odors. 

"His  altar  breathes 
Ambrosial  odors  and  ambrosial  flowers." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  ii. 

2.  To  declare  or  express. 

(1)  By  speech. 

(a)  In  a  bad  sense :  To  threaten. 
"  Some  recommended  caution  and  delay;  others  breathed 
nothing  but  war." — Xacaulaj/:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxvi. 

(5)  Of  prayers  or  votes :  To  utter  softly. 

'*  I  have  toward  heaven  breathed  a  secret  vow." 

Shakesp.:  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  4* 

(2)  By  outward  signs. 

"And  his  whole  figure  breathed  intelligence." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  1. 

3.  To  set  in  motion  or  act  upon  with  the  breath. 
"  They  breathe  the  flute  or  strike  the  vocal  wire." 

Prior. 

11.  With  an  object  not  cognate : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  give  time  or  rest  for  breathing  to. 

"  After  him  came  spurring  hard 
A  gentleman,  almost  forspent  with  speed, 
That  stopp'd  by  me  to  breathe  his  bloodied  horse." 
Shakesp.:  2  Henry  IV.,  L  L 

2.  (Reflexively) :  To  take  recreation;  to  take  exer- 
cise. 

"I  think  thou  was  created  for  men  to  breathe  them- 
selves upon."— Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  ii.3.  (Nares.) 

"...  they  had  also  of  anncient  time  divers  other 
Manor  houses  of  lease  coat  and  capacitie,  planted  in  divers 
parts  of  this  country,  in  which  they  used  to  breathe  them- 
selves."— Lombard*:  Peramb.  of  Kent,  p.  239. 

3.  To  put  out  of  breath ;  to  exhaust. 

"  Christian  began  to  pant,  and  said,  'I  dare  say  this  is 
a  breathing  hill/"— Bunyan.-  P.  P.,  pt.  ii. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  allow  to  rest  for  a  time. 

"  Tho,  when  no  more  could  nigh  to  him  approch. 
He  breath*  d  his  sword,  and  rested  him  tUl  day." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  ii.  47. 

2.  To  give  air  or  vent  to. 

"  She  sunk  down  at  her  feet  in  fits,  so  that  they  were 
forced  to  breathe  a  vein." — Richardson:  Clarissa,  vol.  viii., 
lett.  29. 

C.  In  special  phrases: 

1.  To  breathe  again: 

(1)  Lit.:  To  take  breath  afresh. 

(2)  Fi'j. :  To  recover  one's  senses  or  courage,  to 
be  relieved  in  mind. 

2.  To  breathe  out : 

(1)  Lit.:  To  emit  as  breath. 

"She  is  called,  by  ancient  authors,  the  tenth  muse,  and 
hy  Plutarch  is  compared  to  Caius,  the  son  of  Vulcan,  who 
breathed  out  nothing  but  flame."—  Spect. 

(2)  Figuratively: 

(a)  To  exhale.    [B.i.II.l.] 

"  Whan  thei  shuld  brrthen  out  ther  sonlis  in  the  bosom 
of  ther  modi-is."— Wycliffe:  Lament.,  ii.  12. 

(6)  To  utter  threateningly.    [B.  i.  II.  2  (1).] 

"  So  desperate  thieves,  all  hopeless  of  their  lives, 
Breathe  uut  invectives  'gainst  the  officers." 

Shakesp.:  3  Henry  VI.,  i.  4. 

"And  Saul,  yet  breathing  out  threatening  and  slaugh- 
ter .  .  ."— Acts  ii.  1. 

:*.  To  breathe  into:  To  cause  to  pass  into  as  a 
breath. 

"  He  breathed  into  us  the  breath  of  life,  a  vital  active 
spirit ;  .  .  ." — Decay  of  Piety. 


*4.  To  breathe  after:  To  aspire  to,  aim  at. 

"We  disown  ourselves  to  be  his  creatures,  if  we  breathe 
not  after  a  resemblance  to  him  in  what  he  is  imitable."— 
Charnock:  Discourses,  ii.  269. 

5.  To  breathe  one's  last:  To  die. 
breathed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BBEATHE,  v.] 

1.  Gen, :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb. 

"  Each  heart  shall  echo  to  the  strain 
Breathed  in  the  warrior's  praise." 

Ilemans:   The  Crusaders'  War-Song. 

II.  Specially: 

*1.  Full  of  breath;  having  good  breath  or  wind; 
stout. 

"Thy  greyhounds  are  as  swift  as  breathed  stags."— 
Shakesp.:  Tarn,  of  Shrew,  Induct.,  ii. 

2.  Wanting  in  breath ;  out  of  breath. 

"  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  arrives  in  his  turret-room,  a  little 
breathed  by  the  journey  up." — Dickens.-  Bleak  House. 

*breathe  -man,  *b  r  e  t  h  e  -  m  a  n,  *.  [Eng. 
breathe;  -man.]  One  who  blows  a  horn,  trumpet, 
Ac. 

"  Bremly  the  brethemen  bragges  in  troumppes." 

Murte  Arthure,  4,107. 

breayh'-er,  *breth-ere,  s.   [Eng.  breath(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  Literally; 

fl.  One  who  breathes,  or  lives. 
"  When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead, 
You  still  shall  live."  Shakesp.:  Sonnets,  81. 

*2.  One  who  utters  or  publishes  anything. 
"  Saul,  yit  brethere,  or  blowere,  of  manassis  and  betyng, 
or  sleyng,  into  disci  pi  is  of  the  Lord,  cam  nygh  to  the 
princes  of  prestis,  and  axideof  hem  epistlis  into  Damaske, 
to  synagogis." — Wycliffe:  Acts  ii.  1. 

"  No  particular  scandal  once  can  touch, 
But  it  confounds  the  breather." 

Shakesp.:  Meas.for  Meas.,  iv.  4. 

II.  Figuratively: 

fl.  An  inspirer ;  one  that  animates  or  infuses  by 
inspiration. 

"  The  breather  of  all  life  does  now  expire." 

JVbrrts. 

2.  That  which  puts  out  of  breath  or  exhausts. 

"  It's  a  breather." — Dickens;  Dombey  ancfSon. 

3.  An  exercise  gallop,  to  improve  the  wind. 
*brgath  -ful,  a.    [Eng.  breath;  ful(l).'\ 

1.  Literally :  Full  of  breath  or  wind. 

"  And  eke  the  breathfull  bellowes  blew  amaine, 
Like  to  the  Northren  wijide.  that  none  could  heare." 
Spenser;  F.  Q.,  IV.  v.  38. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Full  of  odor. 

"  Fresh  Costmarie,  and  breathfull  Camomill." 

Spenser:  Muiopotmos,  195. 

(2)  Full  of  life ;  living. 

breath: -Ing,  *breth-inge,  *breth-ing,  *breth- 
ynge,  pr.par.t  a.  &  «.  [BREATHE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  participial  adj. :  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

"  But,  oh  !  the  life  in  Nature's  green  domains, 
The  breathing  sense  of  joy  !  where  flowers  are  spring- 
ing." He  mans ;  The  Release  of  Tasso. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  inhaling  and  exhaling 
breath;  respiration. 

"  The  laborious  breathing  necessary  in  high  regions 
would,  we  have  some  reason  to  believe,  increase  the  sizo 
of  the  chest."—  Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch. 
vi.,  p.  198. 

(2)  The  breath. 

*"Tis  her  breathing  that  perfumes." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  ii.  2. 

(3)  Air  in  gentle  motion;  a  very  light  breeze,  a 
breath  of  air. 

"  No  gentle  breathings  from  thy  distant  sky 
Came  o'er  his  path,  and  whisper' d  '  Liberty  !* " 

Hemans:  Elysium. 
•'  Vast  as  it  is,  it  answers  as  it  flows 
The  breathings  of  the  lightest  air  that  blows." 

Cowper:  Retirement. 

(4)  Exercise  taken  to  promote  ease  of  respiration. 

"  Here  is  a  lady  that  wants  breathing  too." 

fihakesp.:  Pericles,  ii,  3. 

(5)  A  breathing-place,  a  rent. 

"  The  warmth  distends  the  chinks,  and  makes 
New  breathing*  whence  new  nourishment  she  taken." 

Dryden. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  An  aspiration  or  earnest  desire,  accompanied 
by  secret  prayer  for  anything. 

"  Thon  hast  heard  my  voice;  hide  not  thine  ear  at  my 
breathing,  at  my  cry." — Lam.  iii.  66. 


(2)  Any  gentle  influence  or  inspiration,  as  "the 
breathings  of  the  spirit." 

(3)  Utterance,  publicity  by  word  of  mouth. 
"  I  am  sorry  to  give  breathing  to  my  purpose." 

Shakesp.;  Ant.  it  CJeop.,  i.  8. 
II.  Technically: 

(1)  Grammar: 

(a)  Aspiration ;  the  sound  produced  by  the  use  of 
the  letter  h. 

(b)  Greek  Grammar:  A   mark    placed  over  the- 
initial  vowel  of  a  word  to  denote  aspiration.    There 
are  two  kinds:  the  rough  breathing  (spiritus  asper) . 
indicated  by  p  turned  comma  (*),  signifies  that  the 
vowel  is  to  be  pronounced  as  if  preceded  by  the 
letter  h ;  the  smooth  breathing  (spiritus  fcnis),  indi- 
cated by  a  comma  over  the  vowel  ('),  signifies  the- 
absence  of  any  aspirate. 

(2)  Hunting:  Tnis  word,  applied  to  the  stag,  has- 
the  same  meaning  as  at  gaze.    [  GAZE,  s.] 

breathing-place,  *. 

1.  An  outlet  or  vent  for  breathing  or  the  passage 
of  air. 

2.  A  place  for  taking  breath ;  a  pause. 

"  That  caesura,  or  breathing-place,  in  the  midst  of  the>- 
verse,  neither  Italian  nor  Spanish  have,  the  French  and. 
we  almost  never  fail  of."— Sidney;  Defence  of  Poesy. 

breathing-pore,  s. 
Bot. :  A  pore  in  the  cuticle  of  plants, 
breathing-space,  s.    Room  or  time  for  breath- 
ing, or  recovering  one's  self.    (Lit.  &jig.) 
"There  the  passions,  cramp' d  no  longer,  shall   have 
scope  and  breathing-space." 

Tennyson;  Locksley  Hall. 

breathing-time,  *.  A  time  or  space  for  recover- 
ing one's  breath  (lit.  <&fig.) ;  a  pause ;  relaxation. 

"This  breathing-time  the  matron  took;  and  then 
Resumed  the  thread  of  her  discourse  again." 

Dryden:  The  Hind  and  Panther,  iii. 

"  We  have  grown  wise  enough  to  shrink  from  unneces- 
sary interference  in  foreign  brawls;  and  it  behoves  us  to- 
turn  this  happy  breathing-time  to  the  best  account."— 
Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  1,  1865. 

breathing- While,  s.  The  space  of  amo  in  which, 
one  could  take  a  breath ;  a  moment,  an  instant- 
[BREATH,  4.] 

"Bud  and  blasted  in  a  breathing-while." 

Shakesp.:   Venus  *  Adonis,  1,142. 

breath  -less,  a.    [Eng.  breath;  -less.'] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Wanting  in  breath ;  out  of  breath. 
"Urging  his  followers,  till  their  foes,  beset, 

Stand  faint  and  breat Mess,  but  undaunted  yet." 

Hemans ;  The  Abencerrage,  c.  i.. 

2.  Dead,  lifeless. 

"Defends  the  breathless  carcass  on  the  ground, 
Furious  he  flies,  his  murderer  to  engage." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xvi.  881-3. 

3.  Attended  with  exhaustion  or  want  of  breath. 

"How  I  remember  that  breathless  flight." 

Longfellow:  The  Golden  Legend,  iv. 
II.  Figuratively.;  Excited,  eager;   holding  oueV 
breath  in  anxiety  or  eagerness. 

"  And  inspiration,  beams  upon  his  brow, 
While,  thronging  round  him,  breathless  thousands 
gaze."  Hemans:  The  Abencerrage,  ii. 

breath -lesa-Iy*,  adv.  In  a  manner  indicating 
exhaustion  or  want  of  breath. 

brSath'-less-ness,  8.  [Eng.  breath;  -less;  -ness.J 
The  state  of  being  breathless,  or  out  of  breath. 

"Methinksl  hear  the  soldiers  and  bnsie  officers  when 
they  were  rolling  that  other  weighty  stone  (for  such  we- 
probably  conceive),  to  the  mouth  of  the  vault  with  much 
toil  and  sweat  and  breathlessnesn,  how  they  bragged  of 
the  snreness  of  the  place." — Bp.  Hall:  Works,  ii.  2%. 

*breath-jf,  a.  [Eng.  breath;  -y.~\  Full  of  air  or 
wind,  windy. 

"Lightning  is  Jess  flamy,  and  less  breathy.'1— Swan: 
Speculum  Mundi  (1635),  p.  186. 

brecc-I-a  (cc  aa  c,h),  s.  [Ital.  breccia;  Fr. 
br£che=(l)  a  breach,  (2)  a  fragment.] 

1.  Building,  Comm...  &c. :  A  kind  of  marble  com- 
posed of  a    mass   of   angular  fragments,    closely 
cemented  together  in  such  a  manner  that  when 
broken  they  form  breches  or  notches. 

2.  Geol. :   The  word  has  now  a   more   extended 
signification.    It  signifies  a  rock  composed  of  angu- 
lar as  distinguished  from  rounded  fragments  united 
by  a  cement  of  lime,  oxido  of  iron,  &c.    The  frag- 
ments of  course  are  derived  from  pre-existing  rocks. 
Presumably  those  are  not  far  on,  for  if  the  frag- 
ments had  been  transported  from  a  distance  by 
water,  their  angles  would  have  been  rounded  off. 
There  are  quartsito  breccias,  ferruginous  breccias, 
volcanic  breccias,  bone  breccias,  <fec. 

" .  .  .  faced  with  barricades  of  limestone  rock,  inter- 
mixed with  huge  masses  of  breccia,  or  pebbles  imheildod 
in  some  softer  substance  which  has  hardened  around 
them  like  mortar."—  Scott:  Rot>  Roy,  ch.  xixii. 

"I  noticed  that  the  smaller  Rtreams  in  the  Pampas  were- 
paved  with  a  breccia  of  bonet*."— Duricin;  Voyay*-  round 
the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  vii.,  p.  134. 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    J6wl;     cat,     $ellf     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -¥ion,      -§ion  =  zhuu.    -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    «fcc.  =  bel,     del. 


brecciated 

brScc'-I-a-te'd  (ccasch),a.  [BRECCIA.]  Abound- 
ing in  breccia:  consisting  of  angular  fragments 
cemented  together. 

"There  are  many  points  in  Anvergne  where  igneous 
rocks  have  been  forced  by  subsequent  injection  through 
«lays  and  marly  limestones,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
•whole  has  become  blended  in  one  confused  and  brecciated 
mass."— Lyell:  Princ.  ofGeol.,  lit  259. 

brecc-I-6-  (CC  83  9h),  pref.  [BRECCIA.]  Of, 
belonging  to,  or  in  part  consisting  of  a  breccia. 

brecclo-conglomerate,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  rock  consisting  partly  of  angular  and 
partly  of  rounded  materials.  (Butley.) 

•brech,  s.    [BREACH,  BREECH.] 

•breche,  s.    [BREECH,  BREACH.] 

*breck,  "brack,  a.    [BREACH.] 

1.  A  gap  in  a  hedge.    (Bailey.) 

2.  A  piece  of  unmclosed  arable  land ;  a  sheep- 
walk. 

*brSck'-en,  s.    [BBACKEX.] 
*bred,  *breid, «.    [BREAD.] 

1.  Bread. 

"Bred,  kalues  fleis,  and  flares  bred, 
And  buttere,  hem  tho  sondes  bed." 

Story  of  Oen.  and  Exod.,  1,013-14. 

"Qahow  understand  ye  that  is  writtin  be  S.  Panll,  We 
sir  mony  ane  breld  and  ane  body?" — *V.  Winyet:  Ques- 
tions; Keith'*  mat.,  App.,  p.  232. 

2.  A  loaf  or  mass  of  bread  by  itself,  whether  large 
or  small.    (The  term  is  still  vulgarly  used  by  bakers 
in  this  sense.)     (Scotch. ) 

"  Ouhy  use  ye  at  your  Communion  now  four,  now  thre 
•coupis,and  monybretdtet" — JV.  Winyet:  Questions;  Keith's 
Bist.,  App.,  p.  232. 

IT  It  is  sometimes  distinguished  by  its  relative 
size. 

"Imprimis,  daylie  xiiij  gretbred.  To  the  lavander  iij 
Qret  bred.  Sumnia  of  bred,  lix  gret  bred." — Royal  House- 
hold: Chalmers'  Mary,  i.  178,  179. 

*bred-wrlgte,  s.  [O.  Eng.  6red=bread,  and 
wright  (q.  v.)  =  a  maker.]  One  who  makes  bread,  a 
baker. 

"Quath  this  bred-atrigte,  Mitheth  nn  me.' " 

Story  of  Gen.  and  Exod.,  2,077. 

bred,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BREED,  «.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pa.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

"Their  malice  was  bred  in  them."—  Wisdom,  xii.  10. 
"Not  so  the  Borderer: — bred  to  war, 
He  knew  the  battle's  din  aiar." 

Scott:  llarmion,  v.  4. 

IT  Often  in  composition.    [HALF-SEED,  ILL-BRED 
WELL-BRED.] 
bred-sore,  s.   A  whitlow. 

bred  -bgr-glte,  s.  [From  Bredberg,  a  Swedish 
mineralogist-^ 

Hi n. :  A  variety  of  garnet  described  by  Dana  as 
Lime-magnesia  Iron-garnet.  It  is  from  Sala  in 
Sweden. 

•bredde,  pret.  &pa.  par.  [BREED.]  Bred,  gen- 
erated. (Prompt.  Pom.) 

"  It  wirmede,  bredde,  and  rotede  thor." 

Story  of  Gen.  and  Exod.,  3,342. 

*bred-dit,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [BRAIDED.]  Covered, 
as  though  with  embroidery. 

"The  durris  and  the  windois  all  war  breddtt 
With  massie  gold,  quhairof  the  fynes  scheddit." 
Police  of  Honor,  iii.  68.    (Edin.  ed.,  1579.) 

•brede  (l),p.  t.  &i.    [BREED.]    (Prompt.  Pare.) 
•brede  (2),  r.  t.    [A.  S.  6rcedan=toextend, spread : 
or  perhaps=breed,  grow.]    [BREED,  «.,  B.,  3,  (2).J 
To  spread  out,  to  extend. 

"And  blomys  bricht  besyd  thame  bredts." 

Barbour:  The  Bruce  (ed.  Skeat),  TvL  68. 

'brede  (3),  'breden,  v.  *.  [A.  S.  brcedan.]  To 
roast,  burn. 

"His  fuesce  he  gan  breden." — Layamon^iii.  31. 

"  Man  and  hous  thei  brent  and  bredden." — Arthour  and 
tlerlin,  p.  270. 

*brede  (4),  *breld,  t'.    [BREED,  «.]   To  resemble, 
•brede  (1),  s.    [BRAID,  ».]    A  braid,  a  piece  of 
braiding  or  embroidery. 

"In  a  curious  bre&e  of  needlework,  one  color  falls  away 
by  such  just  degrees,  and  another  rises  so  insensibly, 
that  we  see  the  variety,  without  being  able  to  distinguish 
the  total  vanishing  of  the  one  from  the  first  appearance 
of  the  other." — Addison. 

"Half-lapped  in  glowing  gauze  and  golden  brede." 
Tennyson:  Princess,  vi.  118, 

*brede  (2).  8.  [A.  S.  brerd=&  brim,  ...  a 
shore,  a  bank.]  A  limit. 

"The  burne  blessed  hym  belyue  &  the  bredez  passed." 
Cow.  *  the  Or.  Kniyht,  2,071. 

•brede  (3),  pa. par.  &  s.  [A.  S.  6rcfed«=roasted 
meat  (Somner).]  Roast  meat. 

"Sum  as  brede  brochede,  and  bierdez  thame  toarnede." 
J/i.c(e  Arthure,  1,052. 
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•brede  (4),  'bred,  s.   [BREAD.] 
•brede-huche,  *bredhitithe,  s.  A  lump  of  bread. 
"Brede-huche    (bredhitithe,    P.)    Turrundula,    0G.  In 
turyeo." — Prompt.  Parv. 

•brede  (5), «.  [A.  S.  bred=a  plank,  a  board.]  A 
small  table. 

"  Brede,  or  lytylle  borde.  Mensula,  tabella,  asserHlus." 
— Prompt.  Pan1. 

•brede-chese,  *bred-chese,  s.  [Provinc.  Eng. 
of  Eastern  counties  bred=a.  bra_id  used  to  press 
curd  for  cheese;  or  bred=a  braid-platter;  chese  = 
Eng.  cheese.]  A  cheese  freshly  taken  from  the 
press  or  served  on  a  "  bred,"  or  broad  platter. 
(Way.) 

"  Bredechese  (bredchese,  P.).  Jumtata  (Junctata,  P.)." — 
Prompt.  Parv. 

»brede(6),s.    [BREADTH,  BROAD.]    Breadth. 

"Thebriggeys  .  .  .  on  brede  fourty  fete." 

Sir  Ferumbras,  1,688. 

"  Brede  or  squarenesse,  eroisstire."—  Palsgrave. 
*bredlr,  s.  pi.  [BROTHER.]  Brethren. 

*bredis,  s.  pi.  [Jamieson  says  this  is  certainly 
the  same  with  in  brede  as  used  by  Chaucer,  which 
Tyrwhitt  renders  abroad.  Thus  brondyn  in  bredis 
is  *'  branched  out."  But  it  appears  more  probable 
that  the  MS.  has  been  mis-read,  and  that  we  should 
read  broudyn  in  fcredis=embroidered,  as  with 
braids.]  [BREDE  (1),  s.] 
"The  birth  that  the  ground  bure  was  brondyn  in 

bredis, 
With  gerss  gay  as  the  gold,  and  grants  of  grace." 

Houlate,  1.  3.  MS. 

•bredthe,  s.    [BREADTH.]    Breadth. 

"  Bredthe  of  anythyng,  largeur." — Palsgrave. 
*bred-yn  (1),  v.  t.    [BREED.]    (Prompt. Parv.) 
*bred-yn  (2),  v.  t.    [BROADEN.]    (Prompt. Parv.) 

*bred-ynge  (1),  pr.  par.  &  s.  [BREED,  v.] 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

*bred-ynge  (2),  pr.  par.  &  s.  [  BREDI-X  (2.).] 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

*bred-ynge  (3),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [BRAIDING.] 
(Prompt. Parv.) 

bree  (*),  brie,  brew,  broo  (Scotch),  s.  [A.  S. 
briw;  Dut.  brij;  Gor.  brei;  O.  H.  Ger.  bri,  brio:  M. 
H.  Ger.  bri,  brie.]  [BREW  (1),  8.] 

1.  Broth,  soup. 

"  The  priest  said  grace,  and  all  the  thrang  fell  tee, 
And  ply'd  their  cutties  atthesmervy  bree.'* 

Ross:  Helenore,  p.  116. 
"  Good  beef  and  mutton  to  be  broo, 
Dight  spits,  and  then  laid  the  rosts  to." 

Sir  Egetr.,  p.  66. 

2.  Juice,  sauce. 

3.  Water,  the  sea ;  moisture  of  any  kind. 

"  Brent  in  the  bre  with  the  breme  lowe." 

Destruct.  of  Troy,  12,514. 

"  A'  ye  douce  folk,  I've  borne  aboon  the  broo, 
Were  ye  but  here,  what  would  ye  say  or  do!" 

Burns:  The  Brigs  of  Ayr. 

*bree  (2L  *brop,  s.  [A  corruption  of  O.  Fr. 
brigue ;  O.  Eng.  6risre=contention,  quarrel.]  Hurry, 
bustle,  tumult. 

"  Nae  doubt,  when  ony  sic  poor  chid'  as  me 
Plays  tricks  like  that;  yell,  in  a  hurry,  see 
It  thro'  the  parish  raise  an  unco  bree." 

Shirref.  Poems,  p.  67. 
bree  (3), 8.    [BRE.]    The  eyebrow, 
breea,  s.    [BRAY  (3), «.] 

In  East  Yorkshire :  The  bank  of  a  river.  (Prof. 
Phillips:  Rivers,  <tc.,of  Yorkshire,  p.  262.) 

breech  (pron.  bri?!!),  bre^h,  'brSk,  *brfike, 
»bry$h  (both  sing,  and  plur.),  *bry9he  (sing.), 
breeches  (pi.)  (pron.  brlch  -gs.  (Eng.),  breeks, 
brelk|  (pi.)  (Scotch),  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  brae,  bree  (pi. 
bree,  brcec)  =  breeches,  trousers,  a  girdle;  O.  Icel. 
brdk  (pi.  brcekr):  O.  Dan.  brag;  Dut.  brack;  O. 
Fries,  bree;  M.  H.  Ger.  bruoch;  0.  H.  Ger.  pruoh; 
Provinc.  Fr.  brougues;  Lat.  braca,  bracca  (sing.), 
bracce,  braccce  (pi.),  all=trousers,  breeches;  Gael. 
brioyais;  Ir.  brag.]  [BKOGUE.] 

A.  As  substantive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  garment  worn  to  cover  the  lower  part  of  the 
body;  drawers.  (Originally  used  of  the  dress  of 
women  as  well  as  of  men,  but  now  confined  to  the 
latter.) 

(a)  Very  rarely  in  the  singular. 

"  The  wommen  weren  breech  as  well  as  men." — .Vuimrte- 
ville:  Voiaae,  p.  250. 

"  That  you  might  still  have  worn  the  petticoat. 
And  ne'er  had  stol'n  the  breech  from  Lancaster." 
Shakesp.:  3  Henry  VI.,  v.  5. 


breech-sight 

(b)  Now  only  in  this  sense  in  the  plural. 

".  .  and  shall  have  linen  breeches  upon  their  loins; 
they  shall  not  gird  themselves  with  anything  that  causeth 
sweat." — Ezek.  xliv.  18. 

"Young,  royal  Tarry  Breaks." — Burns:  A  Dream. 

"...  stoles,  albs  ;  chlamydes,  togas,  Chinese  silks, 
Afghaun  shawls,  trunk-hose,  leather  breeches,  Celtic  phi!- 
ibegs  .  .  ." — Carlyle:  Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

IT  The  Jewish  priests  wore  linen  breeches  (Exod. 
xxviii.  42,  xxxix.  28 ;  Levit.  xvi.  4).  In  classical  times 
breeches  were  worn  only  by  the  non-Roman  and  non- 
Grecian  nations. 

(2)  Sing, :  The  hinder  part  of  the  person  covered 
by  the  trousers.  (Hayward.) 

2.  Figuratively? 

(\)  The  hinder  part  of  anything.    [II.  1.] 

(2)  Used,  in  the  sense  of  authority,  rule,  superior- 
ity, especially  in  the  phrases  to  have  the  breeches, 
to  wear  the  breeches. 

"Terentia  being  a  most  cruel  woman,  and  wearing  her 
husband's  breeches." — Xorth:  Plutarch  (Cicero'). 

"  Come,  Lopez,  let's  give  our  wives  the  breeches,  too, 
For  they  will  have  *em." 

Beaum.  &  Fletcher:  Women  Pleased,  v.  3. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Fire-arms  and  Ordnance:  The  rear  portion  of 
a  gun ;  the  portion  behind  the  chamber. 

2.  Shipbuilding :  The  outer  angle  of  a  knee-tim- 
ber ;  the  inner  angle  is  the  throat. 

B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  a  breech  in  any  of 
the  senses  given  under  A. 
breech-band,  8. 

Harness:  The  same  as  breeching,  s.  (2)  (q.  v.). 
breech-belt,   *breche-belt,  *brek-belt,  s.    A 
belt  or  girdle  used  to  sustain  the  breeches ;  a  waist- 
belt. 

"His  breche-oelt  all  tobrast." 

Hunttyng  of  the  Hare,  205. 

breech-block,  «.  A  movable  piece  at  the  breech 
of  a  breech-loading  gun,  ffhich  is  withdrawn  for  the 
insertion  of  a  cartridge  and  closed  before  firing,  to 
receive  the  impact  of  the  recoil.  [FIRE-ARM.] 

breech-girdle,  'brech-gurdel,  *brech-gerdel, 
*breek-girdllle,  *breg-gurdel,  *brlch-gerdel, 
•brek-gurdel,  *bre-gurdel,  *bri-gurdel,  *bry- 
gyr-dyll,  8.  [Eng.  breech;  0.  Eng.  brech,  breche, 
&c.=breech,  and  girdle.] 

1.  The  game  as  breech-belt. 

"Small  trees  that  ben  non  hyere  than  a  mannes  breek- 
girdille."—il0iundeoille,  p.  60. 

"Jeremie's  brech-gerdel  rotede  bezide  the  wetere." — 
Ayenbite  of  Inwit  (ed.  Morris),  p.  206. 

2.  The  waist,  the  middle.    [BREOGURDEL.] 
breech-loader,  s.    A  fire-arm  in  which  the  charge 

is  introduced  at  tne  rear  instead  of  at  the  muzzle. 
The  use  of  breech- 
loaders goes  back  to 
the  sixteenth  century ; 
indeed,  it  is  probable 
that  that  form  of  arm 
is  about  as  old  as  the 
muzzle-loader.  In  the 
modern  form,  however.  , 
it  is  of  quite  recent 
introduction.  Breech  of  a  Breech-loading 

"Another  and  still  more  Shot-gun, 

important  lesson   of   the 

present  war  is  found  i..  the  use  at  once  of  intrenchments 
and  breech-loaders." — London  Times,  Dec.  12,  1877. 

breech-loading,  a.  Made  to  be  loaded  at  the 
breech. 

Breech-loading  gun  or  cannon :  A  gun  or  cannon 
made  to  be  loaded  at  the  breech  instead  of  tho 
muzzle. 

Breech-loading  rifle :  A  rifle  made  to  be  loaded  at 
the  breech. 

breech-pin,  s. 

Fire-arms :  A  plug  screwed  into  the  rear  end  of  a 
barrel,  forming  the  bottom  of  the  charge-chamber. 
Otherwise  called  a  breech-plug  or  breech-screw. 

breech-screw,  s. 

Fire-arms :  The  plug  which  closes  the  rear  end  of 
the  bore  of  a  fire-arm  barrel.  The  parts  are  known 
as  the  plug,  the  face,  the  tenon,  the  tang,  and  the 
tang-screw  hole. 

breech-sight,  s. 

Fire-arms:  The  hinder  sight  of  a  gun.  In  con- 
junction with  the  front  sight  it  serves  to  aim  tho 
gun  at  an  object.  It  is  graduated  to  degrees  and 
fractions,  their  length  on  tho  scale  being  equal  to 
the  tangents  of  an  arc  having  a  radius  equal  to  tho 
distance  between  tho  front  and  rear  sights.  Tho 
front  sight  is  merely  a  short  piece  of  metal  screwed 
into  the  gun,  usually  at  the  muzzle,  but  sometimes 
between  the  trunnions,  or  on  one  of  the  rimbasos, 
with  its  upper  edge  parallel  to  tlio  bore  of  the  gun. 
The  rear  sight  may  be  detached,  having  a  circular 
base  fitting  tho  base  of  the  gun,  or  may  slide  through 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    s'ire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pot, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     s&n;     mute,    cub,     cvire,    unite,     cQr,    rflle,    full;     try,    Syrian.     SB,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


breech-wrench 

a  slotted  lug,  and  be  retained  at  any  given  height  by 
a  set  screw.  The  breech-sight,  the  tangent  scale 
and  the  pendulum  are  merely  different  forms  of  this 
device. 

breech-wrench,  s. 

Fire-arnis:  A  wrench  used  in  turning  out  the 
broach-pin  of  a  fire-arm. 

breegh  (orasbrlch),  v.t.  [From  breech,  s.  (q.  v.)] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  put  into  breeches. 

2.  To  whip  upon  the  breech. 
II.  Technically: 

Of  a  gun:  To  fit  with  a  breech;  to  fasten  with 
breeching  (q.  v.). 

breeched  (or  as  brlghed)  (Eng.),  breeked 
(.Scotch).  [BEEECH,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally : 

(1)  Wearing,  or  having  on  breeches. 

"But  I  can  perceive  that  the  idea,  romantic  as  it  is,  is 
strongly  felt  by  the  blue-coated,  red-breeked  creatures, 
who  are  wanted  just  now  to  reinforce  the  maimed  armies 
of  the  Emperor." — London  Daily  Neics,  September  8,  1870. 

(21  Put  into  breeches  ;  hence  grown  up. 

(3)  Whipped  on  the  breech.    (Beaum.  &  Fl.) 

*2.  Figuratively:  Covered, hidden. 

"There,  the  murderers, 

Steep'd  in  the  colors  of  their  trade,  their  daggers 
Unmannerly  breech'd  with  gore." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  8. 

II.  Technically: 

Of  guns:  Having  a  breech, 
"breech -er,  «.'   [Breech;  -«r.] 

1.  One  who  breeches. 

2.  One  who  flogs  on  the  breech. 

"  Fesseur.    A  whipper,  scourger,  brtecher." — Cotgrave. 

breeches  (pron.  brl$h.'-es.),  s.  pi.   [BKEECH.J 

breeches-bible,  B.  A  name  given  to  a  bible 
printed  in  1579,  and  so  called  from  the  reading  of 
Oenesisiii.  7 :  "  they  sowed  figge-tree  leaves  together 
and  made  themselves  breeches."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  bible  has  no  more  distinctive  right  to  the 
name  than  Wyckliffe's  version,  in  which  the  same 
words  are  also  found. 

bree$h  -Iftg  (or  as  brlgh'-Ing),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[BEEECH,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  partitip.  adj.:  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive ; 

I.  Ordinary  Language :  The  act  of  whipping  on 
the  breech ;  the  state  of  being  so  whipped. 

"Memorandum,  that  I  owe  Anamriestes  a  breeching." — 
Brevier:  Lingua,  Hi.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ordnance:  A  rope  secured  by  a  thimble  to  the 
breeching-loop  of  a  ship's  gun,  and  attached  by  its 
ends  to  ring-bolts  on  each  side  of  the  port-hole, 
serving  to  limit  the  recoil  of  the  gun  when  flred. 
The  breeching-loop  occupies  the  place  of  the  ordi- 
nary cascabel. 

2.  Harness:  The  portion  which  comes  behind  the 
buttocks  of  a  horse,  and  enables  him  to  hold  back 
the  vehicle  in  descending  a  hill.    It  is  called  also  a 
breech-band. 

3.  Furnace :  A  bifurcated  smoke-pipe  of  a  furnace 
or  heater. 

breeching-hook, ». 

Vehicles:  A  loop  or  hook  on  the  shaft  of  a  car- 
riage for  the  attachment  of  the  strap  of  the  breech- 
ing, by  which  the  horse  bears  backwardly  against 
the  load  in  descending  a  hill. 

breeching-loop,  s. 

Ordnance:  The  loop  of  the  cascabel  in  ships' 
guns,  through  which  the  breeching  goes  to  prevent 
the  recoil. 

breed,  *brede,  'breden,  "bredyn,  *breede,  r.  t. 
&  i.  [A.  S.  bredan  =  to  nourish,  keep  warm  ;  Dut. 
broeden=to  brood,  broeijen=  (1)  to  hatch,  incubate, 
(2)  to  brew ;  O.  H.  Ger.  pruatan ;  Ger.  bruten ;  Wei. 
/>rifd=hot,  warm  ;  brydiaw—to  heat,  inflame :  Lat. 
fovere=to  cherish,  nourish.]  The  word  is  closely 
connected  with  brew  (q.  v.). 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1   To  procreate,  generate,  beget. 

t(l)  Of  human  beings; 

"Moght  we  any  barnes  brede." 

Cursor  Mundi,  2,945. 

(2)  Of  animal* :  To  beget,  generate,  bring  forth. 

(3)  Of  fowls:  To  hatch. 

"  Bredyn'  or  hetchyu',  us  byrdys.  Pnlliflco." — Prompt. 
Part: 

Z.  To  cause  to  exist. 

"If  the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog." — Shakesp.: 
Hamlet,  ii.  2. 
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3.  To  produce,  bring  into  existence. 

"  Ther  I  was  bred,  also  that  like  il ,i\ . 
And  fostred  in  a  rock  of  marble  gray.'" 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,081-2, 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  educate,  instruct,  form  by  instruction. 

"  Charged  my  brother  to  breed  me  well." 

Shakes?.:  As  You  Like  It,  i.  1. 
"  To  breed  up  the  son  to  common  sense, 
Is  evermore  the  parent's  least  expense." 

Dryden:  Juvenal. 

2.  To  rear  up. 

"  Ah  wretched  me  !  by  fates  averse  decreed 
To  bring  thee  forth  with  pain,  with  care  to  breed" 

Dryden. 

3.  To  raise  or  continue  a  breed. 

"  We  breed  the  sheep  and  we  kill  it." 

Coleridge;  The  Friend,  p.  118. 

4.  To  produce,  give  birth  to. 
(1J  Of  material  things : 

"  That  ever  Rome  should  breed  thy  fellow." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  v.  S. 

"...  the  worthiest  divine  Christendom  hath  bred 
for  the  apace  of  some  hundreds  of  years." — Hooker, 

(2)  Of  immaterial  things :  To  occasion,  cause,  give 
rise  to,  originate. 

"  Thy  love  excedeth 
Mesare,  and  many  a  peine  bredeth." 

Gower:  Conf.  Aman.,  i.  60. 

"  The  danger  hid,  the  place  unknowns  and  wilde, 
Breedes  dread  full  doubts.   Oft  fire  is  without  smoke." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  12. 

5.  To  be  the  birthplace  of. 

"  The  imperious  seas  breed  monsters." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 
"  It  bred  worms  and  stank."—  Exodus  xvi.  20. 

6.  To  contrive,  plot,  hatch. 

"  My  son  Edgar  t  Had  he  a  hand  to  write  this  ?  a  heart 
and  brain  to  breed  it  in  Y  " — Shakesp.  .•  Lear,  i.  2. 

B.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  bear,  give  birth  to  young. 

"  To  Bitten  and  soupen    .    .    . 
And  breden  as  burghe  swyn." 
*  Langland:  Piers  Plow.,  1,075. 

"  Here  nothing  breeds." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  And.,  ii.  3. 

2.  To  raise  or  continue  a  breed  or  kind. 

"  Choose  the  kind  of  animal  that  you  wish  to  breed 
f  rom. ' '  — Gardner. 

3.  To  have  birth,  be  procreated  or  produced. 

(1)  Of  animate  beings : 

"  To  the  harte  and  to  the  hare 
That  baedus  in  the  rise." 

Avowiny  of  Arthur  II. 

(2)  Of  inanimate  things: 

"  Blosmes  bredeth  onthebowes." — \Vright;  Lyric  Poems, 
p.  45. 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  be  the  birthplace  or  origin  of  living  things. 
(Compare  our  expression  to  become  alive  with.) 

"It  Lmanna]  wirmede,  bredde  and  rotede."— Story  of 
Gen.  and  Exod.,  3,342. 

2.  To  take  its  origin  or  cause  from,  arise,  be  pro- 
duced, or  originated  from. 

"  Heaven  rain  grace 
On  that  which  breeds  between  them." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  L 

If  To  breed  of,  to  breid  of,  to  braid  of: 
i?  To  resemble. 

'*  Ye  breed  of  the  miller's  dog,  ye  lick  your  mouth  or  the 
poke  be  ope."—  Ferguson.-  Scotch  Proverbs,  p.  35. 

"Ye  breed  o'  the  gowk,    ..."    Ibid,  p.  35. 
2.  To  appear,  to  be  manifest. 

"Sum  echames  to  ask  as  braids  of  me." 
Dunbar:  Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  46,  st.  3.    (Jamieson.) 

If  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  the  verbs  to 
breed  and  to  engender: — "  To  breed  is  to  bring  into 
existence  by  a  slow  operation ;  to  engender  is  to  bo 
the  author  or  prime  cause  of  existence.  So,  in  the 
metaphorical  sense,  frequent  quarrels  are  apt  to 
breed  hatred  and  animosity.  .  .  .  Whatever 
breeds  acts  gradually;  whatever  engenders  pro- 
duces immediately  as  cause  and  effect.  Unclean- 
ness  breeds  diseases  of  the  body ;  want  of  occupation 
breeds  those  of  the  mind;  playing  at  chanco  games 
engenders  a  love  of  money.  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*breed-bate,  s.  A  quarrelsome  person,  one  who 
causes  quarrels  and  disturbances. 

" No  tell-tale,  nor  no  breed-bate" — Shakesp. :  Merry 
H7n.s  i.  4. 

*breed  (1),  *brede,  s.    [BREAD.] 

"'  And  straw  her  cage  faire  and  soft  as  silk, 
And  geve  hem  sugre,  hony,  breed,  and  mylk." 

Chaucer.  10,927-8. 
"  Sufficiently  al  his  lyvynp, 
Yit  may  he  go  his  breed  beppin^; 
Fro  dore  to  dore,  he  may  go  trace." 

The  liomttitnt  of  the  Rose. 


breedling 


breed  (2),  s.    [BREED,  r.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  A  subdivision  of  species ;  a  class,  a  caste,  a  kind. 
"Butter  of  kine,  and  milk  of  sheep,  with  fat  of  lambs, 

and  rams  of  the  breed  of  Bashau." — Deut.  xxxil.  14. 

"The  greater  number  of  men  were  of  a  mixed  breed, 
between  Negro,  Indian,  and  Spaniard." — Darwin:  Voyage 
round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  iv.,  p.  71. 

2.  A  family ;  a  generation  (generally  contemptu- 
ously) . 

"A  cousin  of  his  last  wife's  was  proposed;  but  John 
would  have  no  more  of  the  breed." — Arbuthnot:  Hist,  of 
John  Bull. 

3.  Offspring. 

"Since  that  the  truest  issue  of  thy  throne 
By  his  own  interdiction  stands  accursed, 
And  does  blaspheme  his  breed." 

Shakesp.;  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
II.  Figuratively: 
*1.  Produce  of  any  kind ;  result,  increase. 

"For  when  did  friendship  take 
A  breed  for  barren  metal  of  his  friend?" 

Shakesp.:  Mer.  of  Venice,  i.  8. 

*2.  The  act  of  breeding ;  a  brood. 

"She  lays  them  in  the  sand,  where  they  lie  till  they  are 
hatched;  sometimes  above  an  hundred  at  a  breed." — 
Grew. 

*breed  (3),  *bread,  *breede,  *brede,  *breid,  s. 
[BREADTH.! 

1.  Breadth,  width. 

"Within  the  temple  of  mighty  Mars  the  reede? 
Al  peynted  was  the  wal  in  length  and  breede." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1971-72. 

2.  A  breadth  of  cloth,  woolen  or  linen.    (Scotch.) 
"Of  claith  of  silver— con tening  threttie  laiig  breiddis, 

sevin  schort  breidis,  four  lang  and  small  breidis,  and  tua 
small  and  schort  breidis."— Inventories,  A.  1578,  p.  211. 
"Ye  maun  sleeve-button't  wi'  twa  adder-beads; 
Wi'    unchristened    fingers    maun    plait    down    the 
breeds." 

Remains  Kithsdale  and  Galloway  Song,  p.  111. 
(Jamieson.) 

breed  -Sr,  s.    [BREED,  r.  <.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  That  which  breeds  or  produces  young. 

"You  love  the  breeder  better  than  the  male." 

Shakesp.:  3  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  1. 

"  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery;  why  would'st  thou  be  a  breeder 
of  sinners?" — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

2.  A  female  that  is  prolific,  and  good  at  breeding. 
II.  Figuratively : 

•£1.  That  which  produces  anything,  the  cause  or 
origin. 

"  Give  sentence  on  this  execrable  wretch, 
That  hath  been  breeder  of  these  dire  events.." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andron.,  v.  3. 
"Time  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good." 

Ibid.:  Two  Gent,  of  Ver.,  iii.  1. 

2.  One  who  devotes  himself  to  the  breeding  and 
rearing  of  stock. 

"Breeders  believe  that  long  limbs  are  almost  always 
accompanied  by  an  elongated  head." — Darwin:  Origin  of 
Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  i.,  p.  11. 

f3.  The  person  or  country  which  gives  birth  to  and 
rears  anything. 

"Time  was,  when  Italy  and  Rome  have  been  the  best 
breeders  and  bringers  up  of  the  worthiest  men." — Ascham: 
Schoolmaster. 

breed'-Ing,  *bred-ynge,  *brod-ynge,  pr.  par., 
a.  &s.  [BREED,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial 
adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  procreating  or  giving  birth  to. 

2.  The  science  of  raising  or  continuing  a  breed  or 
kind. 

"It  would  indeed  have  been  a  strange  fact,  had  atten- 
tion not  been  paid  to  breeding,  .  .  .  — Darwin:  Origin 
of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  i.,  p.  34. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Education,  nurture,  rearing. 

"  She  had  her  breeding  at  my  father's  charge." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  ii.  3. 
"Why  was  my  breeding  order'd  and  prescrib'd." 

Milton:  Agonistes. 

2.  Manners,  deportment,  education. 

"...  and  his  name  was  Mr.  Brisk;  a  man  of  some 
breeding,  and  that  pretended  to  religion,  .  .  ."— Bunyan.- 
P.  P.,  pt.  ii. 

"  Politely  learn'd,  and  of  a  gentle  race, 
Good  breeding  and  good  sense  gave  all  a  grace." 
Cowper.  Hope. 

tbreed-llng,  s.  [Eng.  breed ;  -ling.]  An  inhab- 
itant of  the  Fens  of  Lincolnshire,  England. 

"In  that  dreary  region,  covered  by  vast  nights  of  wild 
fowl,  a  half  savage  population,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
<'.  »iyx,  then  led  an  amphibious  life. "— .Ifucanfu;/:  Hist. 
Kny.t  ch.  ii. 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    Jdwl;     cat,     §611,     chorus,     c,hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as. ;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    pn  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  snan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  -  bel,      del. 
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breke 


*breem,  *breeme,  a.&adv.    [BREME,  a.] 

"That  foughten  breeme,  as  it  were  boores  tuo; 
Thebrignte  swerdeswente  to  and  fro." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,701-2 
bree§e,  s.    [BREEZE  (3),  s.] 
*breeste,  s.    [BREAST.] 

"  Breeste  of  a  beste.    Pectus." — Prompt.  Parv. 
*breeste-bone,  *.    Breast-bone. 
*'  Breeste-bone.     Torax,  UQ.  in  torqueo." — Prompt.  Parv. 

breeze  (1),  *brize,a.  fFr.  brise;  Sp.brisa;  Port. 
briza  =  the  northeast  wind ;  Ital.  brezza  =  a  cold 
wind.] 

1.  Lit.:  A  gentle  gale,  a  light  wind. 
"  We  find  that  these  hottest  regions  of  the  world;  seated 
under  the  equinoctial  line,  or  near  it,  are  so  refreshed 
with  a  daily  gale  of  easterly  wind,  which  the  Spaniards 
call  breeze,  that  doth  ever  more  blow  stronger  in  the  heat 
of  the  day."—  Raleigh. 

"His  voice  was  steady,  iow,  and  deep, 
Like  distant  waves  when  breezes  sleep." 

Scott;  Rokeby,  vi.  19. 

+2.  Fig. :  A  slight  quarrel  or  disturbance. 

If  Craob  thus  distinguishes  between  breeze,  gale, 
blast,  gust,  storm,  tempest,  and  hurricane.  All  these 
words  express  the  action  of  the  wind  in  different 
degrees  and  under  different  circumstances:  "A 
breeze  is  gentle ;  a  gale  is  brisk,  butsteady ;  we  have 
breezes  in  a  calm  summer's  day;  the  mariner  has 
favorable  gales  which  keep  the  sails  on  the  stretch. 
A  blast  is  impetuous :  the  exhalations  of  a 
trumpet,  the  breath  of  bellows,  the  sweep  of  a  vio- 
lent wind,  are  blasts.  A  gust  is  sudden  and  vehe- 
ment: gusts  of  wind  are  sometimes  so  violent  as  to 
sweep  everything  before  them  while  they  last 
Storm,  tempest,  and  hurricane  include  other  par- 
ticulars besides  wind.  A  storm  throws  the  whole 
atmosphere  into  commotion ;  it  is  a  war  of  the 
elements,  in  which  wind,  rain,  and  the  like,  conspire 
to  disturb  the  heavens.  Tempest  is  a  species  of 
storm  which  has  also  thunder  and  lightning  to  add 
to  the  confusion.  Hurricane  is  a  species  of  storm 
which  exceeds  all  the  rest  in  violence  and  duration. 
.  .  ."—(Cra&&;  Eng.Synon.) 

breeze  (2),s.    [O.  Fr.  &re«e  ;  Fr.  fcratse=cindors.] 

1.  Brick-making:  Refuse  cinders  used  for  burning 
bricks  in  the  clamp. 

"Here  the  rubbish  is  sifted  and  sorted  by  women  and 
children,  and  the  ashes  called  'breeze*  are  sold  by  the 
defendant  to  be  used  in  brickmaking."— London  Echo, 
Dec.  9,  1879. 

2.  Small  coke  (in  this  sense  used  in  the  plural) . 

"  The  manufacture  of  the  small  coke  called  breezes." — 
Fr». 

breeze-oven,  .-•. 

1.  A  furnace  adapted    for  burning  coal-dust  or 
breeze. 

2.  An  oven  for  the  manufacture  of  breezes  or  small 
coke. 

breeze  (3),  *br$e§e,  s.  [A.  S.  brimsa;  Dut. 
brems;  Ger.  bremse;  O.  H.  Ger.  brSmo;  from  O.  H. 
Ger.  breman=to  hum.  Skeat  says  the  original  form 
of  the  word  must  have  been  brimse.]  A  gad-fly. 
BRIZE.] 

41  Yon  ribaudred  nag  of  Egypt, — 
The  breese  upon  her,  like  a  cow  in  June, 
Hoists  sail  and  flies." 

Shakesp.:  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  iii.  10. 

"A  fierce  loud  buzzing  breese,  their  stings  draw  blood, 
And  drive  the  cattle  gadding  through  the  wood." 

Dry  den. 

breeze-fly,  s.    [BREEZE  (3).] 
tbreeze,  v.  i,    [BREEZE  (1),  *.]    Toblow gently  or 
moderately. 

"  For  now  the  breathing  airs,  from  ocean  born, 
Breeze  up  the  bay,  and  lead  the  lively  morn." 

Barlow. 

If  In  nautical  phrase,  to  breeze  wp=to  begin  to 
blow  freshly. 

"It  was  very  dark,  the  wind  breezing  tip  sharper  and 
sharper,  and  cold  as  death." — Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  10, 
1881. 

tbreeze -less,  a.  [Eng.  breeze;  -(ess.]  Undis- 
turbed by  any  breeze ;  still,  calm. 

"Yet  here  no  fiery  ray  inflames 
The  breezeless  sky." 

W.  Richardson:  Poems. 
"A  stagnate  breezeless  air  becalms  my  soul." 

Shenstone:  I'oems. 

breez  -f,  a.    [Eng.  breez(e);  -j/.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Rising  into  a  breeze ;  gently  moving. 

"  The  budding  twigs  spread  out  their  fun, 
To  catch  the  breezy  air." 

Wordsworth:  Lines  Written  in  Early  Spring. 

2.  Ruffled  by  breezes. 

"  Oh  how  elate  was  I,  when,  stretch'd  beside 

The  murmuring  course  of  Arno's  breezy  tide." 
t'omper.-  Translations  of  the  Latin  Poems  of  Milton:  On  the 
Death  of  Damon. 


3.  Blown  upon  by  breezes,  open,  exposed  to  the 
breezes. 

"The  seer,  while  zephyrs  curl  the  swelling  deep, 
Basks  on  the  breezy  shore,  in  grateful  sleep, 
His  oozy  limbs."  Pope . 

II,  Figuratively: 

1.  Soft  and  gentle,  like  a  breeze. 
"Howshall  I  tell  thee  of  the  startling  thrill 

In  that  low  voice,  whose  breezy  tones  could  fill." 
Hemamt.  A  Spirit's  Return. 

2.  Lively,  full  of  life  and  activity ;  fresh,  brisk. 
[U.  S.  Colloq.] 

*bref-li,  *breve-ly,  adv.    [BRIEFLY.] 
*breff-nes,  s.    [O.  Eng.  fcrc/=brief ;  -rwss.]  Brev- 
ity, shortness.     (Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  79.) 

*breg-aunde,  s.  [BRIGAND.]  (Marie  Arthure, 
2,096.) 

*breger,  s.   [O.  Fr.  brigueur=a  quarrelsome,  con- 
tentious,or  litigious  person ;  O.  Fr.  fcrt^ue=conten- 
tion.]    [BHIGE.J    A  quarrelsome   or   litigious  per- 
son ;  one  given  to  broils  and  bloodshed. 
"Sic  men  than,  ye  ken  than, 
Amangs  our  selfs  we  se, 
As  bregers  and  typers, 
Delyts  in  bind  to  be." 

BureC s  Pilgrim,   Watson's  Coll.,  ii.  46. 

*bregge,  r.  t.  [A  contracted  form  of  dbregge— 
abridge.]  To  shorten,  abridge. 

"Tho  dayes  hadden  be  breggid."— Wickliffe;  Matt. 
xxiv.  22. 

*breg-gere,  s.  [BREGGE,  t?.]  An  abridger,  short- 
ener. 

"  Breggere  of  wordus."—  Wickliffe;  Pref.  Epist.,  i.  72. 

*breg-gid,  pa.  par.    [BREGGE.] 

*breg-ging,  *breg-gyng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[BREGGE,  v.J 

A..&B.  As  pr.  par.  &  par  tic,  adj.:  (See  the  verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  abridging,  shortening, 
or  contracting. 

"  The  Lord  God  of  oostis  schal  make  an  endyng  and  a 
breggyng." — Wickliffe;  /so.  x.  23  (Purvey). 

*breg-gur-del,  *bry-gyr-dyll,  s.  [BREECH- 
GIRDLE.] 

1.  The  waist-belt. 

2.  The  waist,  the  middle. 

"Into  the  breggurdel  him  gerd." — Sj'r  Ferumbras,  2,448. 

breg~mgL,  s.  [Gr.  bregma~the  top  of  the  head; 
from  brech6=to  be  wet  or  soft,  because  the  bone  in 
that  part  is  longest  in  hardening.  In  Fr.  fcrej/mo.] 

Anat. :  The  sinciput,  or  upper  part  of  the  head 
immediately  over  the  forehead,  where  the  parietal 
bones  are  joined. 

bre'-hSn,  *bre-hoon,  a.  &  a.  [Irish  breathamh, 
breitheamh=a  judge.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  ancient,  unwritten  law  of  Ireland,  answer- 
ing to  English  common  law.    It  was  abolished  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

2.  Among  the  ancient  Irish,  an  hereditary  judge. 
"As  for  example,  in  the  case  Of  murder,  the  Brehnon  that 

is  theyr  judge,  will  compound  betweene  the  murderer  and 
the  frendes  of  the  party  murthered."—  Spenser:  State  of 
Ireland.  , 

"The  Brehons  were,  in  North  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
judges  appointed  by  authority  to  determine,  on  stated 
times,  all  the  controversies  which  happened  within  their 
respective  districts.  Their  courts  were  usually  held  on 
the  side  of  a  hill,  where  they  were  seated  on  green  banks 
of  earth.  The  hills  were  called  mute-hills.  Thefoffice 
belonged  to  certain  families,  and  was  transmitted,  like 
every  other  inheritance,  from  father  to  son.  Their  stated 
salaries  were  farms  of  considerable  value.  By  the  Brehon 
law,  even  the  most  atrocious  offenders  were  not  punished 
with,  death,  imprisonment  or  exile;  but  were  obliged  to 
pay  a  fine 'called  Eric.  The  eleventh  or  twelfth  part  of 
this  fine  fell  to  the  judge's  share;  the  remainder  belonged 
partly  to  the  King  or  Superior  of  the  land,  and  partly  to 
the  person  injured;  or,  if  killed,  to  his  relations." — Dr. 
Macpherson:  Critical  Dissertations,  D.  13. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  laws  or 
magistrates  mentioned  under  A. 

*breid,  v.  t.  &  i.    [BRAID.] 

*breid,  *brede,  s.  [A.  S.  brcedu  =  breadth.] 
[BREADTH,  BROAD.]  Breadth,  width. 

"  And  all  this  warld  off  lenth  and  brefd, 
In  xij  yher,  throw  his  douchty  deid." 

Barbour:  The  Bruce  (ed.  Skeat),  i.  531-32. 
*T  Onbreid:  In  breadth. 

"  That  folk  onr-tuk  ane  mekill  feld 
On  breid,  quhar  mony  [a  schynand]  scheld." 

Barbour:  The  Bruce  (ed.  Skeat),  xii.  439-40. 

*breif,  *breve,  *breue,  *brew,  v.  t.  &  i.    [BRIEF, 
v.] 
1.  Trans. :  To  compose. 

"  Quhen  udir  folkis  dois  flattir  and  fenye", 
Allace  !  I  can  bot  ballattis  breif." 

Danbar:  Bannatyne  Poem*,  p.  65, 
"  And  in  the  court  bin  present  in  thir  day  is, 
That  ballatis  breuia  luwtely  and  layis." 

Lyndsay:   Warkis,  1592,  p.  185. 


2.  Intrans. :  To  write,  to  commit  to  writing. 
"  Glaidlie  I  wald  amid  this  writ  hane  breuit." 

Police  of  Honor,  Hi.  92. 

*brelf,  s.    [BREEF,  BRIEF,  s.] 

*breird,  s.  [A.  S.  brerd  =  an  edge,  border.  J 
[BRERD.]  The  surface,  the  uppermost  part,  or  top, 
of  any  thing,  as  of  liquids. 

"We  beseech  you  therein  to  perceive  and  take  up  the 
angrie  face  and  crabbed  countenance  of  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
who  has  the  cup  of  his  vengeance,  mixed  with  mercy  and 
justice,  in  his  hand,  to  propine  tothis  whole  lan.d  ; — of  the 
which  the  servants  of  his  own  house,  and  ye  in  special!,, 
has  gotten  the  breird  to  drink."— Decla  rat  ion,  Ac.,  1596. 
(Melville's  MS.,  p.  279.) 

*breird  -Ing,  s.  [BREER,  v.,  BREER  (2),  s.]  Ger- 
mination. (Used  metaphorically  in  relation  to 
Divine  truth.) 

"I  find  a  little  breirding  of  God's  seed  in  this  town." — 
Rutherford:  Lett.,  pt.  i.,  ep.  73. 

breiB'-lak-lte,  s.  [Named  after  Breislak,  an 
Italian  geologist,  who  was  born  of  German  parent- 
age at  Rome  in  1748.  and  died  on  Feb.  15, 1826.] 

Min.:    A   woolly-looking    variety   of   aluminous 
pyroxene.    It  is  called  also  Cyclopeite. 
*breitn,  a.    [BRIGHT.] 

*'  The  breith  teris  was  gret  payn  to  behald, 
Bryst  fra  his  eyn,  be  he  his  tale  had  laid." 

Wallace:  viii.  1370,  MS. 

brelt -haup-tite,8.  [luGeT.breithauptit.  Named 
after  the  Saxon  mineralogist  Breithaupt.] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  An  opaque,  hexagonal,  brittle  mineral,  called 
also  Antimonial  Nickel,  Antimouiet  of  Nickel,  and 
Hartmannite.  The  hardness  is  5'5 ;  the  sp.  gr.,  7*541 ; 
the  luster  metallic,  the  color  copper-red  inclining  to 
violet.   Composition:  Antimony,  59-706-67*4 ;  nickel,. 
27*OW-28-946 ;  iron, .0*842-0-866 ;  and  galena,  6-437-12.357. 
Occurs  at  Andreasberg,  in  the  Harz    Mountains, 
and  has  appeared  crystallized  in  a  furnace. 

2.  The  same  as  Covellite  (q.  v.). 

*breith  -fill,  a.    [BRAITHFUL.] 

"  All  kynd  of  wraith  and  breittifull  yre." 

Douglaa:   Virgil,  428,  7. 

bre-Jeii  ~ba,  s.  [From  a  Brazilian  Indian  dialect.  J 
One  of  the.  names  given  by  the  Brazilian  Indians  to 
a  kind  of  cocoa-nut,  called  by  them  also  the  Airi, 
from  which  they  manufacture  their  bows. 

*brek,  s.    [BREACH,  s.,  BREAK,  v.] 

I.  Literally:  Breach  in  a  general  sense. 

"That  the  said maister  James  walde  not  mak  him  suit- 
tennent  to  him  of  the  said  landis,  nor  enter  him  tharto, 
&  tharfore  he  ancht  nocht  to  pay  the  said  sonmez  hecnuss 
of  the&refcof  thesaid  promitt."— Act.  Dom.  Cone.,  A.  1491, 
p.  228. 

(1)  Wattir  brek:  Tho  breaking  out  of  water. 

"The  burne  on  spait  hurlis  donn  the  bank, 
Vthir  throw  ane  wnttir  brek,  or  spait  of  flude, 
Ryfand  vp  rede  erd,  as  it  war  wod." 

Doug..-  Virgtl,  49,  18. 

(2)  Brek  of  a  ship :  The  breaking  up  of  a  vessel* 
from  its  being  wrecked ;  also,  the  shipwreck  itself. 

"  Gif  it  chance  ony  ship  of  at  her  of  the  parties  afoirsaid 
snfferand  shipwrak  to  be  brokin,  the  saidis  gudis  to  be 
saiflie  keiptto  thame  be  the  space  of  ane  yeir,  from  the 
newis  of  the  shipwrak,  "or  brek  of  the  ship  to  be  comptit." 
— Balfour's  Pract.,  p.  643. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Quarrel,  contention  of  parties. 

"It  is  to  be  provided  for  remede  of  the  gret  brek  that  i» 
now,  &  apperand  to  be,  in  diuerss  partis  of  the  realme; 
and  specially  in  Anguse  betuix  the  erle  of  Buchane  &  the 
erle  of  Eroule  &  thar  partijs."— Parl.  Ja.  III.  147«,  ed.  1814, 
p.  122. 

2.  Uproar,  tumult. 

44  For  all  the  brek  and  storage  that  has  bene." 

Douglas:   Virgil,  467,  21. 

*br5k,  *breke,  v.  f.  &  f.    [BREAK,  v.]    To  break. 
"  Syne  gert  brek  doune  the  wall." 

Barbour;  The  Bruce  (ed.  Skeat),  ix.  322. 
•ft  To  brek  aray :  To  break  the  ranks  or  line. 
14  Luke  he  in  no  vay  brek  aray." 

Barbour:  The  Bruce,  xii.  217. 

*brek-*jtnd,  pr.  par.  [BREAK,  r.]  Breaking. 
(Barbour:  The  Bruce,  in.  699.) 

*brek-ben  -*JLC!I,  s.  [Gael.  bratach=a  banner; 
fwrt ?mu/r Me = blessed ;  Lat.  bcncdictus.]  A  partic- 
ular military  ensign. 

"  The  Laird  of  Drum  held  certain  lands  of  the  Abbot  of 
Arbroath  for  payment  of  a  yearly  reddendo,  et  ferendo 
vexillum  dicti  Abbatis,  dictum  Brekbenach,  in  exercitu 
regis."—  Old  Chart. 

*breke,  *breken,  *brekyn,  r.  t.  &  f.  [BREAK,  v.] 

"  Brekyn  or  breston  (brasteu  P.)-  Frango." — Prompt. 
Parv. 

*breke,  s.    [BREAK,  a.,  BREACH,  s.]    Tho  act  of 
breaking;  a  breach,  fracture. 
"Breke  or  brekynge    Ruptura,fractura." — Prompt.  Parv. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     s&n;     mate,     cub,     ciire,    unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


brekil 
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*brek  -II,  a.    [BRITTLE.] 

*br£k    lesse,  a.  [O.  Eng.  brek=  breeches,  and  suff. 
-Zesse^/fjw^without.]    Without  breeches,  naked. 
"  He  bekez  by  the  hale-f yre,  and  breklesse  hyme  semede." 
Uorte  Arthure,  1,048. 

*brek -yl,  «.  [BRITTLE.]  (Prompt.  Parv.t  p.  177.) 
*brek'-ynge,   *.     [BREAKING,  *.]     A   breaking, 
fracture. 

"  Brekynge.     Fraccio" — Prompt,  run-. 

bre-luche  ,  s.  [Fr.  breluche.']  A  French  floor- 
cloth of  linen  and  worsted. 

*brem-bll,    *brgm  ble,  *brem -mil,    *brem- 
bSr,  s.    [BRAMBLE.]    A  briar,  a  bramble. 
"  Brembil  and  thorn  it  sal  te  yeild." 

Cursor  Mundi,  924. 

*breme,  *breem,  *breeme,  *brim,  *brime, 
*brym,  *bryme,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S.  br€me,  bryme= 
famous,  notable;  bremman  —  to  roar,  rage;  Dut. 
brommen;  M.  H.  Ger.  brimmen;  O.H.Ger  breman: 
ii&t.fremo;  Gr.  bremO  all=to  roar,  rage.] 

A.  As  adjective; 

1.  Famous,  splendid,  widely  spoken  of. 

"Thilke  feste  was  wel  breme 
For  ther  was  alle  kannes  gleo." 

Florice  and  Blaunch,  792. 

2.  Fierce,  furious,  raging. 

"  Of  the  breme  bestes  that  beres  ben  called." 

William  ofPalerne  (ed.  Skeat),  1699. 

3.  Sharp,  severe,  cruel 

"  But  eft,  when  ye  count  you  freed  from  feare, 
Gomes  the  breme  Winter,  with  chamfred  browes." 

Spenser.-  The  Shep.  Cat.,  ii. 

"Or  the  brown  fruit  with  which  the  woodlands  teem; 

The  same  to  him  glad  summer  or  the  winter  breme." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  7. 

4.  Full,  complete. 

"Vchonez  blysse  is  breme  A  beste." 
Ear.  Kng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris);  Pearl,  863. 

B.  As  adverb :  Boldly,  loudly. 
*breme,  s.    [BREAM.] 

"Breme,  fysche.    Brcmw/us." — Prompt.  Parr. 

*breme-ly,  *brem  17,  *brem-lich,  *brim-ly,. 
*brym-ly,  *bremli,  *brem-lych,  adv.  [O.  Eug. 
breme,  a. ;  -Zy.]  Furiously,  fiercely. 

"  Bremly  his  bristeles  he  gan  tho  arise." 

William  ofPalerne,  4,342. 
"...    his  brode  eghne, 

That  fulle  brymly  for  breth  brynte  as  the  gledys." 
Morte  Arthur*,  116. 

Bre  men,  «.  &  a.  [From  Bremen,  a  city  in  Ger- 
many.] 

Bremen-blue,  s.  A  pigment  made  of  carbonate 
of  copper,  alumina  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

Bremen-green,  s.  A  pigment  akin  in  composition 
to  Bre  men- blue. 

*brem '-my*!!,  ».   [BRAMBLE.]    (Prompt.  Parr.) 

*brem-stoon,  *brem-ston,  s.    [BRIMSTONE.] 

"  And  evermore,  wher  that  ever  they  goon, 
Men  may  hem  knowe  by  smel  of  bremstoon." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,812-3. 

*bren,  *brin,  *bryn,  s.    [BRAV.] 

"  In  stede  of  mele  yet  wol  I  geve  hem  bren." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,051. 

"Brett,  orbrytt,  or  paley.  Ctintabnim,  furfur,  Cath."— 
Prompt.  Parv. 

*bren,  *brenn,  *brenne,  *bren-nyn,  *brln,  r.  t. 
&  i.  [BURN,  v.]  To  burn.  (Lit.  <£  fig.) 

"The  more  thine  herte  hreinteth  in  fier." 

The  Romauntof  the  Rose, 
"  Closely  the  wicked  flame  his  bowels  brent." 

Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  III.  vii.  16. 

*brend,  *brende,  *brent,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BREx,r.] 
1.  Lit.:  Burnt. 

"  Brent  child  of  fier  hath  mych  drede." 

Chaucer:  The  Rvmaunt  of  the  Rose. 
-.  Fig. :  Burnished  so  as  to  glow  like  fire. 
"Branded  with  brende  gold,  and  bokeled  ful  bene." 
Sir  Qawan  and  Sir  Go/.,  ii.  3. 

*brend-fier-reln,  s.    Rain  of  burning  fire. 
"  Rone  so  loth  wit  of  sodome  cam 
tirend-fier-rein  the  burge  bi-nam." 

Story  of  On.  &  Exod.,  1,110. 

*brene  (1),  s.  [A.  S,  bryne=a  burning.]  Burning 
fire. 

"...     bol  of  brene  on-tholyinde." 
Dan  Michel,  in  Spec.  Ear.  Eng.  (Morris  &  Skeat),  pt.  ii., 
p.  100,  line  56. 

*brSn'-e  (2),  bren'-ie,  s.  [BIRNIE.]  Corslet, 
habergeon. 

"  With  his  comly  crest,  clere  to  beholde; 
His  !>!••  IL>-  and  his  basnet,  bnrneshed  ful  bene." 

Sir  Gawan  anil  Sir  Gul,,  ii.  4. 


*breng-en,  r.    [BRING.] 

*brenn,  v.    [BREN,  r.] 

*bren  nage,  s.  [O.  Fr.  brenage,  brenaige;  Low 
Lai.  brennagium.  branagium.]  [BRAN.] 

Old  Law;  A  tribute  paid  by  tenants  hi  feudal 
times  to  their  lord  in  lieu  of  braii,  which  they  were 
bound  to  furnish  for  his  hounds. 

*bren-nand,  *brin-nand,  pr.  par.  &«.    [BREX- 

NING.] 

*bren-nar,  *.  [BREN,  r.]  One  who  sets  on  fire  or 
burns  anything. 

"  Brennar,  or  he  that  settythe  a  thynge  a-fyre.  f'nm~ 
bttstor."  —  Prompt.  Parv. 

*brenne,  v.  t.  &  i.    [BREN,  i\] 

"  In  culpouna  well  arrayed  for  to  brenne." 

Chaucer:  The  Knightes  Tale,  2,868-9. 

*bren'-nlng,  *bren  -nyng,  *bren'-nynge, 
*bren'-nand,  *brin'-nand  (North),  pr.  par.,  a.  &s. 
[BREN.V.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  &  participial  adjec- 
tive :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 
"Of  brennyng  fyre  a  blasyng  bronde." 

The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  burning,  the  state  of  being 
burnt. 

"As  doth  a  wete  brond  in  hie  brennyng." 

Chaucer.  C.  T.,  2,339-40. 

|2.  Fig.  :  The  state  of  earnest  desire. 

"  The  lasse  for  the  more  wyrinyng, 
80  coveit  is  her  brennyny." 

The  Rvmaunt  of  the  Ross. 

"bren'-nlng-ly",  *bren  -nfng-l?,  *bren  -ny'ng- 
II,  adv.  [Old  Eng.  brenning;  ~ly.]  Hotly,  fiercely, 
strongly. 

"Love  hath  his  firy  dart  so  brenningly 
Ystiked  thurgh  my  trewe  careful  hert," 

Chaucer:  The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  1,566. 

*bren'-ston,  *brun  -stone,  s.    [BRIMSTONE.] 
brent,  *brant,  a.    [A.  S.  brand  =  steep,  high  :  O. 
Icel.  brattr;  Sw.  brant,  bratt;  Dan.  6rai=steep.J 

1.  Literally; 

*1.  Steep,  high,  precipitous. 
"Hyghe  bonkkez  and  brent."  —  Sir  Gawafne,  2,166. 
41  The  grapes  grow  on  the  brant  rocks  so  wonderfully." 
—  Ascham:  Lett,  to  Ravfti. 

2.  Straight,  unbent. 

"My  bak,  that  sumtyme  brent  hes  bene, 
Now  cruikis  lyk  ane  camok  tre." 

Maitland:  Poems,  p.  193. 

II.  Fig.  :  Now  in  Scotch  applied  especially  to  the 
foreheaa,  in  the  sense  of  high,  smooth,  unwrinkled. 
"  Your  locks  were  like  the  raven, 
Your  bouniebrow  was  brent." 

Burns:  John  Anderson,  my  Jn. 

brent-brow,  «.    A  smooth,  unwrinkled  brow. 

brent-browed,  a.  Having  a  smooth  brow,  un- 
wrinkled by  care  or  age. 

*br§nt,  *brente,  *brende,  pret.ofv.,pa.par.& 
a.  [A.  S.  bernan,  brcnnan  =  to  burn.]  [BftEXD, 
BURN,  BURNT.] 

A.  Aspret.  oft::  Burnt.    (Lit.  &fig.) 

"Of  cruell  Juno  the  drede  brent  her  inwart." 

Doug.:   Virgil,  34,  6. 

B.  As  past  participle  and  adjective: 

1.  Lit.:  Burnt,  baked. 

"A  walimadeof  brent  tile."—  Treoisa,  i.  221. 

2.  Fig.:  Burnishcci. 

"The  borgh  watz  al  of  brende  golde  bryght." 

Allit.  Poem*,  Pearl,  988. 

*brSnt,  8.  [Icel.  hraHdar=pillar.]  According  to 
Jamieson  a  door-post. 

**  '  I  wad  gie  a*  my  lands  and  rentn 
I  had  that  ladie  within  my  brent  a,-' 
'  Keep  still  yere  lands,  keep  still  yere  rents; 
Ye  hae  that  ladie  within  yere  brents.'  " 

J.VIHU/MS  ofNithsdale  Song,  p.  216. 

brent-goose,  s.    [BRANT-GOOSE.] 
*brent-new,  //.    [BRAND-NEW.]    (Scotch.) 
"  Warlocks  and  witches  in  a  dance: 
Nae  cotillon  brent-new  frae  France." 


bren'-tl-de§,  K.  pi.  [From  Med.  Lat.  brentus, 
and  pi.  suff.  -ides.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  beetles  belonging  to  the 
section  Rhynchophora,  and  the  sub-section  Rec- 
t  iconics.  They  resemble  Curculionidao  (Weevils), 
but  have  straight  and  moniliform  antennae.  They 
are  long,  with  long  snouts. 

bren'-tfis,  s.  [From  (ir.  brenthos=au  unknown 
water  bird  of  stately  Ix-aring  ;  brenthuomai=to 
cock  up  one's  nose.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  beetles,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Brentides  (q.  v.). 


*bren  -y\  R.    [BIRNIE.] 

*bren-y-ede,  *bryn-y-ede,  a.  [From  O.  Eng1. 
brene*  breny=a  ctiirass.  BIRNIE.]  Armed  with  or 
wearing  a  cuirass, 

"I  sulle  to  batelle  the  brynge,  of  hrenyede  knyghtea." 
Morte  Arthur?,  316^ 

*breord,  «.    [BRERD.| 

*breost,  *brest,  *breest,  «.    [BREAST.] 

*breost-bane,  s.    [BREASTBONE.] 

*breost-broche,  *breest-broche,  s.  [O.  Eng. 
fcreos£=brea!st,aud6rof&e=brooch.]  A  brooch  worn 
on  the  breast. 

"The  breest-broche  of  dow  thou  shalt  make  with  werk  of 
dyuerse  colors." — tt'icliffe:  Exott.  xxviii.  15. 

*breost-plate,  s.    [BREASTPLATE.] 
breotlian,  r.  i.    [\.S.abreotan,  abreottan,  abre- 
o//ia7i=to  bruise,  break  or  destroy.]     To  fall,  to 
perish.    (Lai/anwn,  5,807.) 

*bre-phot -r6-phf ,  s.  $(lr.ibrephotropheion  =  a 
nursery  or  hospital  for  children;  brephos=&  child; 
tropfieion=a  nursery,  place  for  learning;  trepho=to 
rear,  nurse.]  A  nursery  or  hospital  for  children. 

*breq-uet -chain,  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.  Cf. 
O.  Fr.  braque=the  claw  of  a  crab.J  [BRACKET.]  A 
chain  for  securing  the  watch  in  the  vest  pocket  to  a 
button  or  button-hole  of  the  vest. 

*brerd  (1),  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.  (?)  A.  S. 
forerd.]  According  to  Jamieson,  the  whole  sub- 
stance on  the  face  of  the  earth;  but  it  may  be  a 
copyist's  error  for  fe?-eirf=broad. 

"  I  will  noght  turn  mynentent,  for  all  this  warld&rerd." 
Qawan  and  Got.,  iv.  7. 

*brerd  (2),  *brerde,  *breord,  *brurd,  s.  [A.  S. 
?>rerd=the  edge,  side ;  O.  H.  Ger.  brart,  brort.  Cf. 
braird.]  An  edge,  margin,  or  brim  of  a  vessel,  &c. 

"He  made  to  it  a  goldun  brertle." — Wickliffe;  Exod. 
xxxvii.  11. 

*brerd-fuli  *breord-ful,  *brurd-ful,  a.  [O. 
Eng.  brerd,  and  suffix  ful  (I).]  [BRETFCL.]  Full  or 
filled  to  the  brim. 

"  Er  vch  bothom  watz  brurdful  to  the  bonkez  eggez." 

Etir.  Eng.  Altit.  Ptxnis:  t'leaintettg,  383. 

*brere,  r.  f.    [BREER,  v.] 
*brere,  s.    [BRIAR.] 

"  Brerf,  or  brymmeylle  (breramyll,  or  brymbyll,  P.). 
Tribnlnn,  repris." — Prompt.  Part-, 

*bres,  s.    [BRASS.] 

*bresche,  s.    [BREACH,  s.]    A  breach. 

"The  bresche  was  not  maid  so  grit  npoun  the  day,  bot 
that  it  was  sufficiently  repaired  in  the  night."—  Knox: 
Hist.,  p.  226. 

*brese,  ».    [BREEZE  (3).]    (Prompt  Parv.) 

*bre-sed,  a.  [Cf.  Scotch  6irs=bristle.]  Rough, 
like  bristles. 

"Bende  hit*  brened  broyez,  bly-cande  grene." 

<iaw.  ct-  tltr  (Ji:  Knight,  305. 

*bre  -sen,  r.    [BRUISE,  r.] 

*breBS,s.  [BRACE.]  The  chimney-piece,  the  back 
of  the  fireplace. 

"The  craw  thinks  its  ain  bird  the  whitest;  but  fora' 
that,  it's  as  blackV  the  back  o'  the  bress."— The  Entail,  ii. 
277. 
*bress,  s.  pi.    [BRISTLE,  s.]    Bristle?. 

"As  bres*  of  ane  brym  bair  hia  berd  is  als  stiff." 

Dttnbar;  Maitland  Poems,  p.  48. 

*bres'-sle,  s.  [Etymology  unknown.  Compare 
BRAIZE.]  A  fish,  supposed  to  be  the  Wrasse,  or  Old 
Wife,  Labrus  tinea  (Linn.).  (Jamieson.) 

"Turdua  vulgatissimus  Willoughbaei;  I  take  it  to  be 
the  same  our  flshers  call  a  bressie.  a  foot  long,  swine- 
headed,  and  mouthed  and  backed;  broad'bodied,  very  fat. 
eatable."— Sibb.,  Fife,  128. 

br5s -s6m-er,  bres  -sum-er,  brest -sum-mer, 
breast -sum-mer,  «.  [Eng.  breast,  and  summer? 
Fr.  8omniier=n  rafter,  a  beam.]  [bruMER  (2),  *•.  |* 
A  beam  supporting  the  front  of  a  buildiiigj  &c.^ 
after  the  manner  of  a  lintel.  It  is  distinguisjtfil 
from  a  lintel  by  its  bearing  the  whole  superstruct- 
ure of  wall,  <fcc.,  instead  of  only  a  small  portion  orer 
an  opening;  thus  tho  beam  over  a  common  shop- 
front,  which  carries  the  wall  of  tho  house  above  it, 
is  a  bressumer;  so,  also,  is  the  lower  beam  of  tho 
front  of  a  gallery.  Ac.,  upon  which  the  front  is  sup- 
ported. 

*brSst,  *brast,  *brestyn,  pret.  ofv.  &  pa.  par,. 
[BREST,  r.]  Burst,  dashed,  broken  away. 

"  With  the  cloudis,  heuynnys,  son  and  dayis  lye  lit 
Hid  »nd  brent  out  of  the  Troianis  sycht ; 
Derknes  us  nvcht  beset  the  see  nbout." 

Douglu*;   Virgil,  15,46. 

*brSst,  *breste,  *brast,  *brist,  *brast-en,  r.  t. 
&  i.  [A.  S.  berstan.]  [BnisT,  BURST,  r.] 

I.  Trans.:  To  break  to  pieces,  destroy,  burst. 

"  The  wyn  shal  brestf  the  wynvesselis-."—  Wy,-iitr^-  Mark 
ii.  22.  (Purvey.) 

'*  Breitte  downe  (bra&t,  P. ),  Sterno,  dfjiein,  obruo." — 
Prompt.  Purr. 

'•  Hri-nte  clottysas  plowmen.    Occo."—fbid. 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    JoUrl;     cat,     ^ell,     chorus,     9hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     eipist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  slian.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -lion,      -sion  -  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  ---  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  --  bel,      del. 
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II.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  burst,  break  to  pieces. 

"  So  wolde  God  myn  herte  wolde  brest." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,685. 

2.  To  break  out.    (Lit.it  fig.) 

"  Brestyn  owte.    Erumpo,  entcto." — Prompt.  Parv. 

"  When  they  shall  Bee  the  elect  so  shining  in  glorie, 

they  shall  brest  forth  in  crying,  Glorie,  glorie,  glorie,  and 

nothing  shall  be  heard  but  glorie  euer  more.  —  Rollock: 

On  2  Tlte».,  pp.  82-8. 

brest  (1),  breast,  *.    [BEEAST,  t.] 

Arch.:  That  portion  of  a  column  called  also  the 
torus,  or  tore. 

brest-summer.  8.    [BRESSOMER.] 

'brest  (2),  s.  [BURST.]  (Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems; 
Cleanness,  229.) 

•brest  (3),  s.  [From  Dan.  6rOs<=dcfault  ( Way).] 
Want. 

"Brest or  wantynge of  nede  (at  nede  ;  P. ).  Indlgencia." 
— Prompt.  Parv. 

•breste,  v.    [BRIST.] 
•brest-yn,  v.  t.  &  i.    [BREST,  c.] 
•brest-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [BREST,  t'.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  bursting,  dashing  down, 
or  breaking  in  pieces. 

"  Brestynge,  supra  i'«  brekynge." — Prompt.  Part'. 
"  Brestynge  downe.    Prostracio,  consternacio." — Ibid. 
brSt,  s.    [BuRT.]    A  fish  of  the  turbot  kind;  also 
called  burt  or  brut. 

"  Bret,  samon,  congur,  stnrgeoun." 

Book  of  Xurtnre,  583. 

•brgt-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.    [BRETASCE.] 
Her. :  Having  ombattlements  on  each  side. 

brS-tagnes  (pron.  brS-tanz  \,  s.  [Fr.]  A  linen 
fabric,  named  from  Bretagne  (Brittany),  where  it  is 
manufactured. 

*bre-tasce,  *bre-taske,  *bre-tage,  *bri-tage, 
*bru-tage,  *bre  tays,  *bre-tis,  *bret-tys,  *bry- 
tasqe,  *bru-taske,  s.  [O.  Fr.  breteche,  bretesque, 
bertesche ;  Ital.  bertesca,  baltresca ;  Sp.  &  Port,  ber- 
tresca;  it.  Lat.  bretechia,  breteschia,  bertesca.]  A 
battlement,  rampart. 

"Betrax  of  a  walle  (bretasce,  K.  bretaytt,  A.  P.).  Pro* 
pugnacitlum." — Prompt.  Parr. 

"Atte  laste  hii  sende 
A 1  the  brutaske  withoute." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  536. 

•bre-tas-ing,  *bre  tas-ynge,  s.  [BRETASCE.] 
A  battlement,  rampart. 

•bre-tex  -ed,  a.  [O.  Fr.  brefescher;  Ital.  berte- 
scare  =  to  embattle.]  Embattled. 

"Every  tower  bretexed  was  so  clone."— Lydgate  (Way). 
*brSf-ful,  *brgf-full,  a.    [Properly  brerdful= 
full  to  the  brim  ;  A.  S.  6rerd=brim,  edge;  and  Eng. 
full.]  Full  to  the  brim,  perfectly  full.  [BRERDFUL.] 
"His  wallet  lay  before  him  in  his  lappe, 
Bretful  of  pardons  come  from  Rome  all  hole." 

Chaucer:  Prol.  0.  T.,  689. 
"With  a  face  so  fat,  as  a  full  bleddere, 
Blowen  bretful  of  breath." 

Piers  Plowman's  Crede,  1.  442. 

*br6th,  *brethe,  s.    [A.  S.  brceth.]    [BREATH.] 

1.  Lit.:  The  breath. 

2.  Fig. :  Rage,  wrath. 

"  I  see  by  my  shaddow,  my  shap  has  the  wyte 
Quhame  sail  I  bleme  in  this  breth,  a  besum  that  I  be?  " 
Houlate,  i.  6.     .VS. 
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Brethren  in  White: 

Ch.  Hist.    [WHITE  BRETHREN.] 

Brethren  of  A  lejiius : 

Ch.Hist.:  A  sect  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
same  asCellites  (q.v.).  (Mosheim:  Ch.  Hist.,  cent, 
xiv.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  §  36.) 

Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Community : 

Ck.  Hist. :  A  name  given  to  the  laser  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan sect,  as  distinguished  from  the  Brethren  of 
the  Observation,  who  were  the  stricter  Franciscans. 
(Mosheim:  Ch.  Hist.,  cent,  xiv.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  g  21.] 

Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit: 

Ch.Hist.:  A  sect  which  first  attracted  notice  in 
the  eleventh  century.  By  Mosheim  it  is  identified 
with  the  Paulicians  and  the  Albigenses,  the  Beghar- 
«Ue,  the  Beghinee,  the  Adamites,  and  Picards.  In 
the  thirteenth  century  they  spread  themselves  over 
Italy,  France  and  Germany.  They  are  alleged  to 
have  derived  their  name  from  Rom.  viii.  2-14,  and 
to  have  professed  to  be  free  from  the  law.  They  are 


breviature 


Ch.  Hist.,  cent,  xi.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  v. ;  cent,  xiii.,  pt.  ii., 
ch.  v. ;  cent,  xv.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  §  2.) 

brethren  of  the  Holt/  Trinity : 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  fraternity  of  monks  who  lived  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  (Mosheim:  Ch.  Hist.,  cent, 
xiv.) 

Brethren  of  the  Observation: 

Ch.  Hist.:  The  stricter  Franciscans,  or  Regular 
Observantines.  [BRETHREN  OF  THE  COMMUNITY.] 
(Mosheim:  Ch.  Hist.,  cent,  xiv.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  §31.) 

Brethrenof  the  Sack : 

Ch.Hist.:  A  fraternity  of  monks  who  lived  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  (Mosheim:  Ch.  Hist.,  cent, 
xiii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  §  19.) 

•Bret  6n-er,   *Bri  ton-ere,   «.    [Eng.  Briton; 
-er.]    A  native  of  Britain  or  Brittany,  a  Breton. 
"  A  Bretoner,  a  bragger." — Langland:  Piers  Plotr.,  4,104. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Music:  A  note  or  character  of  time,  equal  to 
two    semibreves  or  four  minims.    It  was  formerly 
square  in  shape,  but  is  now  oval.    It  is  the  longest 
note  in  music. 

"Yes,  and  eyes  buried  in  pits  on  each  cheek. 
Like  two  great  breves  as  they  wrote  them  of  yore." 

K.  Browning. 

2.  Printing :  A  mark  [— ]  used  to  designate  a  short 
syllable  or  vowel. 

•breve,  r.  t.  [BREIF,  v.,  BREVE,  «.]  To  tell,  nar- 
rate briefly  or  shortly. 

"As  hit  is  bre  ued  in  the  best  boke  of  romaunce." — Sir 
Gam.  <t  the  Gr.  Knight,  2,521. 

•breve  -1^,  adv.    [BRIEFLY.] 

"  A  tretice  in  Englisch  breuely  drawe  out  of  the  book." 
— The  BookofQuinte  Essence,  p.  1. 

•  *breve  -ment,  s.   An  account. 

•brev  -en,  r.  t.  [Lat.  brevis.]  To  shorten,  ab- 
breviate. 

•brev  -3r,  s.  An  account.  (Ord.  and  Regulations, 
p.  70.) 

brev  -et,  *bre-vette,  s.  &  a.  [In  O.  Fr.  brievet, 
a  dimin.  form  of  breve.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Generally : 

*(1)  A  little  breve  or  brief. 

"He  bonched  hem  with  his  brerft." 

Langland:  Piers  Plow.,  prol.  72. 
"  I  wol  go  fecche  my  box  with  my  brecettes." 

Ibid.,  xiv.  55. 

(2)  An  authoritative  order  or  document  conferring 
a  title,  dignity  or  rank. 

"  The  breret  or  privilege  of  one  of  the  permitted  num- 
ber consequently  brings  a  high  price  in  the  market." — 
J.  S.  Mill.  Economy  (ed.  K4»>,  vol.  i.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  §  7, 


Welsh,  or  ancient  Britons,  in  general ;  also,  to  those 
of  Strathclyde,  as  distinguished  from  the  Scots  and 
Picts. 


•Brets,  'Bret  -tfs,  *BrIts,  s.  pi.    [A.  S.  bryttas,    p'277; 

7<ri«<w=Britons.]    Britons,  the  name  given  to  the       2-  Specially:  An  honorary  rank  in  the  army.    If 

-  the  individual  receiving  it  is  a  member  of  the  regular 
army  of  the  United  States,  the  commission  must 
emanate  from  Congress  and  pass  through  the  hands 
of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War :  if  he  be  a 
member  of  the  national  guard  of  one  of  the  States 
he  receives  his  commission  from  the  governor  of 
the  State  by  virtue  of  authority  vested  in  that 
functionary  by  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
State. 


•breth -e-llng,  *brith  -e-ling.  s.  [O.  Eng. 
brothel,  and  dimin.  suff .  -ling.]  A  low  fellow. 

"Thral  vnbuxsum,  Atheling  britheltng." — Old  Eng. 
Xiscell.  (ed.  Morris),  p.  184. 

•bre  -then,  »bre  -tnyn,  v.  t.  &  i.    [BREATHE.] 
*bre¥h'-Ir,    *breth  -er,    *breth -ere,     breth - 
rSn,  s.  pi.    [BROTHER.]    Brothers. 

"Tho  brethere  seckes  hauen  he  nit." 

Story  of  Gen.  it  Exod.,  2,213. 
"  Twa  brethir  war  [into]  that  land, 
That  war  the  hardiest  off  hand." 

Barbour:  The  Bruce  (ed.  Skeat),  iii.  93. 

•brSth  -tr-h&de,  »breth'-ur-hede,  *breth'-er- 
hede,  s.  [BROTHERHOOD.] 

" Or  with  a  brethurheae  be  withholde  ; 
But  dwelte  at  hoom,  and  kepte  wel  his  folde." 

Chaucer:  V.  T.,  513-14. 

•brgth'-lf ,  adv.  [From  O.  Eng.  breth;  and  Eng. 
suffix  -ly.]  Angrily. 

"Ffro  the  wagandewynde  owte  of  theweste  rysses, 
Brethly  bessomes  with  byrre  in  berynes  Bailies." 
tlorte  Arthure,  3,660-1. 

breth  -r8n,  s.  pi.    [BROTHER,  BRETHIR.] 

"Peace  be  to  the  brethren,  and  love  with  faith,  from 
God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."—  Eiihrs. 
vi.  23. 


"  Of  langagis  in  Bretayne  sere 
I  fynd  that  sum  tym  fyf  thare  were: 
Of  Brettys  fyrst,  and  Inglissyne, 
Peycht,  and  Scot,  and  syne  Latyne." 

Wtntoun:  Cnin.,1.  13,41. 

brett,  K.  [BRITZSKA.]  A  short  term  for  britzska, 
a  four-wheeled  carriage  haying  a  calash  top  and 
seats  for  four  persons  in  addition  to  the  driver. 

•bret-tene,  *bret-tyne,  v.t.    [BRITTENE.] 

brjst-tice,  «.    [BRATTICE,*.] 

If  in. :  A  vertical  wall  of  separation  in  a  mining- 
shaft  which  permits  ascending  and  descending 
currents  to  traverse  the  respective  compartments, 
or  permits  one  to  be  an  upcast  or  downcast  shaft, 
and  the  other  a  hoisting  shaft;  otherwise  written 
brattice.  Also  a  boarding  in  a  mine,  supporting  a 
wall  or  roof. 

•bret-tyne,  v.  t.    [BRITTEXE.] 
•bret-tys,  s.    [BRETASCE.]   A  battlement. 

"And  dwris  and  wyndowys  gret  alsua, 
To  mak  defens  and  brettys." 

Wyntoun,  viii.  26,  233. 

•breuk,  s.  [Apparently  the  same  with  bruick 
(q.v.).]  A  kind  of  boil. 

"  She  hfld  the  cauld,  but  an'  the  creuk, 
The  wheezlock  an'  the  wanton  yeuk  ; 
On  ilka  knee  she  had  a  breuk. 
Mile  aboon  Dundee,  Edin.  Mag.,  June,  1817,  p.  238. 

breun'-ngr-ite,  «.    [Named  after  M.  Breuner.] 
Min.:  A  variety  of  Ankerite  (Brit.  Mus.   Cat.). 
The  ferriferous  variety  of  Magnesite  (Dana).    It  is 
called  also  Brown-spar.    It  is  found  in  the  Tyrol,  in 
the  Hartz,  &c. 

•breve,  a.    [BRIEF,  a.] 

"Withlnne  this  breue  tretis."—Tlte  Booke  of  Quinte 
Essence  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  1. 

".Tesu  spak  with  wordis  breue." — Hymns  to  the  Virgin, 
p.  55. 

•breve,  *breyfe,  s.    [BREIF,  BRIEF,  «.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Gen. :  A  writ,  a  summons,  a  proclamation. 

"  His  breufe  he  gert  spede  for-thl 
Til  swmmownd  this  Ballyole  bodyly." 

Wyntutin,  viii.  10,  37. 

2.  Spec.:  A  brief  from  the  Pope;   an  episcopal 
letter  or  charge ;  a  letter  of  indulgence, 

"The  brere  rather  than  the  bull  should  have  larger  dis- 
pensation."—Lord  Herbert:  Hist,  of  Hen.  nil.,  p.  227. 

"Neither  the  popes  themselves,  nor  those  of  the  court, 
the  secretaries  and  dataries,  which  pen  their  bulls  and 
/.,vi'f.<t,  have  any  use  or  exercise  in  Holy  Scripture." — 
Bishop  Bedell:  Letters,  4c.,  p.  856. 


B.  As  adjective : 

Mil. :  Conferring  or  carrying  with  it  an  honorary 
rank  or  position. 

tbrgV-St,  r.  t.    [BREVET,  «.] 

Mil. :  To  grant  an  honorary  rank  or  position  to. 

"  A  brevet  rank  gives  no  right  of  command  in  the  par- 
ticular corps  to  which  the  officer  brevetted  belongs." — 
Scoff. 

tbrSv  -St-9y,  «.    [BREVET,  «.] 

Mil. :  An  honorary  rank  or  position ;  the  state  of 
holding  a  brevet  rank. 

•bre-vet-owre,  s.  [O.  Eng.  brevet=&  little  brief, 
and  suffix  ~owre~our=Eug.  -er.]  A  carrier  of  let- 
ters or  briefs. 

"  Brettetotore.    Brertgerulits,  Cath." — Prompt.  Parv. 

•brev-1-all,  s.    A  breviary.    (  n'right.) 

bre  -Vl-a-rjf ,  «.  f  Lat.  breriarium  ;  Fr.  breviaire; 
Ger.  brevier  ;  from  Lat.  6rer/s=short.]  [BRIEF,  a.] 

*1.  Lit. :  An  abridgement,  epitome. 

"  Oresconins,  an  African  bishop,  has  given  us  an  abridge- 
ment, or  breviary  thereof." — Aylijfe. 

2.  Eccles.:  A  book  containing  the  daily  services  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  churches. 

"  My  only  future  views  must  be  to  exchange  lance  and 
saddle  for  the  orcri'ary  and  the  confessional.'  —  Scoff.-  Fair 
Maid  of  Perth,  ch.  xvii. 

•bre  -vl-at,  *bre  -vl-ate,  s.    [BREVIATE,  r.] 

1.  An  epitome,  compendium. 

"It  is  obvious  to  the  shallowest  discourser,  that  the 
whole  counsel  of  God,  as  far  as  it  is  incumbent  for  man 
to  know,  is  comprised  in  one  breviat  of  evangelical  truth." 
— Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  A  service  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  ac- 
cording to  the  breviary. 

"Wearied  with  the  eternal  strain 
Of  formal  brevitits,  cold  and  vain." 

•Hogg:  Queen's  Wake. 

•bre  -Vl-ate,  r.  t.  [Lat.  breviatus,  pa.  par,  of 
In-t'i-iiirr  =  to  shorton  ;  from  brevis  =  short.]  To 
abridge,  shorten,  abbreviate. 

"  Though  they  breviate  the  text,  it  is  he  that  comments 
upon  it." — Hetcyt:  Funer.  Serm.,  1658,  p.  92. 

•bre -vl-a-tilre,  s.  [Low  Lat.  breviatura  =  a 
shortening;  from  breviatus,  pa.  par.  of  breviare; 
6rerw=short.] 

1.  A  shortening,  an  abbreviation. 

2.  A  note  of  abbreviation. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     lier,     there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     \7plf,     work,     wh6,     son;     mute,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     cflr,     rule,     fill;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


brevicite 
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brewsterlinite 


bre"v  -I-$Ite,  s.    [From  Brevig  ia  Norway,  where 
it  occurs.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Natrolite  (q.  v.). 


rinting:  A 

minion.  Bourgeois,  96  ems  to  the  foot  ;  brevier,  108 
ems  to  the  foot  :  minion,  123.4  ems  to  the  foot,  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  lately  adopted  by  typefounders, 
known  as  the  "  point  system." 

This  line  is  printed  in  brevier  type. 

brev-I-Hn  -gul-a,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.  brevis  = 
short,  and  Jin<iua=a  tongue.] 

ZooL:  A  tribe  or  section  of  Lacertilia  (Lizards) 
having  their  tongues  short.  They  are  called  also 
Pachyglossa.  Example,  the  Geckos  and  Agamids. 

tbr§-vil-6-quen$e,  s.  [From  Lat,  breviloquentia 
DC  brevity  of  speech,  6ren'foguen«=speakiiiK  briefly, 
brevis  (mas.  and  fern.),  breve  (n.)=short,  and  loquor 
=to  speak.]  Brevity  of  speech.  (Maunder.) 

breV-I-ma  -nii,  used  as  adv.  [Lat.  brevi  (ablat. 
sing.  fern,  of  brevi«)  =short,  and  manu  (ablat.  sing. 
of  mam«j)  =  a  hand.  Lit.,  with  a  "shorthand."] 

Scots  La  tr:  Summarily.  (Used  of  a  person  who 
does  a  deed  on  his  own  responsibility  without  legal 
authorization.) 

tbre'v  -l-p§d,  «.  &  s.  [In  Fr.  brtvipede,  from  Lat. 
/>rewa=short,  and  pea,  geuit.  ped,is=a  foot.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Having  short  "feet,"  meaning 
legs. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Of  birds  ;  A  short-legged  bird,    (Smart.) 

tbrev  -I-pen,  s.  [From  Lat.  brevis  =  short,  and 
penna  =  a  feather,  in  pl.  =  a  wing.] 

Of  birds:  A  short-winged  bird.  Example,  the 
•Ostrich. 

brev-I-pen-na  -tse,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.  brevis  = 
short,  and  j>ennata«=:featb.erea,  winged;  penna=  a 
feather,  awing.] 

Ornith.  :  A  family  of  Natatorial  Birds,  containing 
the  Penguins,  Auks,  Guillemots,  Divers,  and  Grebes. 

brev-I-pen'-nate,  a.  [From  Lat.  &revw=short, 
and  pennatue  =  feathered,  winged,  from  penna  =  a 
feather,  a  wing,] 

Ornith.:  Short-feathered,  short-quilled.  (Brande.) 

brev-l-pen-na  -tea,,  s.  pi.    [BREVIPENNATE.] 

Ornith.  :  Short-winged  birds. 

brev-I-pen  -nes.,  s.  [In  Fr.  brevipenne,  from 
Lat.  6?-evw=short,  andpenna=a  feather,  a  wing.] 

Ornith.  :  The  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  a  family  of 
birds,  which  he  classes  under  Grallae,  from  the 
typical  families  of  which,  however,  they  differ  in 
having  wings  so  short  as  to  prevent  them  flying. 
Example,  the  Ostrich  and  its  allies. 

brSv-I-ros  -trate,  a.     [Lat.  brevis-short,  and 
rostratuft—  beaked.] 
Ornit.:  Having  a  short  bill. 

br5v'-l-tf  ,  s.  [In  Fr.  t6n£v#£;  Sp.  brevidad; 
Port,  brevidade  ;  Ital.  brevita:  from  Lat.  brevitas= 
shortness,  from  oret*i*=short.1 

fl.  Gen.:  Shortness,  "as  tno  brevity  of  human 
life." 

2.  Spec,:  Conciseness  of  statement  in  words  or 
written  composition. 

"Virgil,  studying  brevity,  and  having  the  command  of 
his  own  language,  could  bring  those  words  into  a  narrow 
comnass,  which  a  translator  cannot  render  without  cir- 
.cumlocutions."—  Dryden. 

"...    brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

brew  (as  bru),  *brue,  *brew-en,  *brou-en,  v.  t. 
.&  i.  [  \.B.bre6wan;  Dut.brouwen;  Icel.  bruaga; 
"Dan.brygye  ;  Sw.  brygga;  O.  H.  Ger.  pruivan;  Ger. 
.brauen.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Literally: 
*1.  To  cook. 

2.  To  prepare  a  liquor  from  malt  and  hops,  or 
-other  materials,  by  a  process  of  boiling,  steeping 
.and  fomenting.    [BREWING,  II.  1.] 

"  Who  so  wicked  ale  breteeth, 
Full  ofte  he  mot  the  worse  drinke." 

Cower,  i.  334. 

3.  To  convert  into  a  liquor  by  such  processes. 

*'  I  boughte  hir  bnrly  malte  :  she  brewe.  it  to  Belle." 
Loii'jt'ind:  Piers  Plowman,  v.  219. 

4.  To  prepare,  concoct. 

"  Take  away  these  chalices.  Go  brew  me  a  pottle  of  sack 
finely."—  sittiki'S]*..-  Mrrrtj  ll'ires,  iii.  5. 

II.  Fig,  :  To  contrive,  plot,  set  on  foot,  foment. 
"Hys  wyf    .    .    .    brewed    the    childys    deth."  —  Seven 
.Sages,  1,384. 

"  Thy  doghtur  bryht  as  blome, 
That  breiryd  hath  all  thys  care." 

Le  Bone  Florence,  686. 


B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  perform  the  duties  or  acts  of  a  brewer. 

"I  keep  his  house;  and  1  wash,  wring,  breir,  bake, 
scour,  dress  meat  and  drink,  make  the  beds,  and  do  all 
myself."— Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  i.  4. 

L>.  Fig.:  To  be  set  on  foot,  started,  preparing. 
"  Your  bailie  now  brewys." 

Townley  Mysteries,  p.  314. 

"  Here's  neither  bush  nor  shrub,  to  bear  off  any  weather 
at  all,  and  another  storm  brewing."— Shakesp.:  Tempest, 

*brew,  *brewe,  *.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of 
bird. 

"  Curlewe,  brewe,  quayle,  .  .  ."—Boke  of  Keruing,  in 
Babees  Boob,  p.  27L 

brew  (as  bru)  (1),  s.    [BREE.]    Broth,  soup. 
brew  (as  bru)  (2),  a.  &  a.    [BREW,  «.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  manner  or  process  of  brewing. 

2.  A  product  of  the  process  of  brewing,  anything 
brewed  or  concocted. 

"Trial  would  be  made  of  the  like  brew  with  potato 
roots,  or  burr  roots,  or  the  pith  of  artichokes,  which  are 
nourishing  meats."— Bacon. 

B.  As  adjective :  In  composition, 
brew-house,  *brewhous,  s.    A  house  or  place 

where  brewing  is  carried  on. 

"  In  al  the  toun  nas  breiehous  ne  taverne 
That  he  ne  visited  with  his  solas, 
Ther  as  that  any  gaylard  tapster  was." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,334. 

brew-kettle,  s.  The  kettle  or  vessel  in  which 
the  wort  and  hops  are  boiled  in  the  process  of 
brewing. 

*brew-lede,  s.  The  leaden  cooling  vessel  used  in 
brewing. 

fbrew-age  (pron.  brti'-lg),*.  [Eng.  brew;  and 
suff.  -age.}  A  mixture,  a  concoction  of  several 
materials,  drink  brewed. 

"  The  infernal  brewage  that  goes  round 
From  lip  to  lip  at  wizard's  mysteries." 

Beddoes;  The  Bride's  Tragedy,  v.  4. 

brewed  (ew  as  u),  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BREW,  v.] 

"  Hence  with  thy  brewed  enchantments,  foul  deceiver  !" 

Milt'tn:  Comas. 

brew-Sr,  *brew-ere,  *breow-ere  (ew  as  u),s. 
[Eng.  brew;  -er.\  One  whose  calling  or  occupation 
is  to  brew  malt  liquors. 

"In  the  years  1851  and  1861  the  cowkeepers  and  milk- 
sellers  amounted  to  14,386  and  17,964;  .  .  .  maltsters 
(masters  and  men),  10,566  and  10677;  brewers  (masters 
and  men),  17,380  and  20,352."— Engl ish  Census  Report  for 
1861,  vol.  iii.,  37. 

brew'-er-jf  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Eng.  brew;  -ery.]  A 
place  where  malt  liquor  is  brewed,  a  manufactory 
of  malt  liquor. 

"...  and  particularly  of  the  concerns  of  the  brew- 
ery, .  .  ." — Boswell:  Life  of  Johnson. 

*brew-et,  s.    [BREWIS.J 

brew -I6g  (Eng.),  brew -In'  (Scotch)  (ewasu), 
pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [BREW,  v.J 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial 
adjective ;  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb. 

"  He  saw  mischief  was  brewin'." 

Burns:  The  Ordination. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1  (q.  v.). 

(2)  The  quantity  of  malt  liquor  brewed  at  one 
operation. 

"  A  brewing  of  new  beer,  set  by  old  beer,  maketh  it  work 
again. '  *  — Baco  n . 

*2.  Fig, :  The  act  of  mixing  different  things 
together. 

"  I  am  not  able  to  avouch  anything  for  certainty,  such 
a  brewing  and  sophistication  of  them  they  make." — Hol- 
land. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Liquor  manufacture :  The  art  of  making  malt 
liquor.  This  term  is  also  applied  to  the  first  opera- 
tion of  the  distiller,  viz.,  the  extracting  of  tin-  wort 
from  grain,  malt,  or  any  other  saccharine  substance. 

(1)  History;  According  to  Herodotus,  the  Egyp- 
tians made  wine  from  barley.    The  Greeks  learned 
the  process  from  them,  and,  according  to  Xenophon, 
used  a  barley-wine.    Tacitus  informs  us  that  beer 
was  a  common  beverage  among  the  Germans,  and 
Pliny  adds  that  it  was  so  among  all  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe. 

(2)  Modern  methods  of  operation:  There  are  six 
operations  in  brewing,  viz.,  grinding  or  crushing, 
mashing,  boiling,  cooling,  fermenting  and  cleans- 
ing. 

(i)  Grinding:  The  malt  or  corn  is  bruised  or 
crushed  by  smooth  metal  rollers,  and  left  in  a  heap 


for  a  few  days  before  brewing,  by  which  it  becomes 
mellow,  and  is  more  easily  exhausted  by  the  water 
in  the  mashing. 

(ii)  Mashing:  The  crushed  or  bruised  malt  is  now 
thrown  into  tno  mash-tub,  and  water  added  at  a 
temperature  of  from  158°  F.  to  172°  F.  After  a  mac- 
eration of  three  or  four  hours,  assisted  during  the 
first  half  hour  by  constant  stirring,  the  liquid  por- 
tion is  strained  off  through  finely-perforated  plates 
in  the  bottom  of  the  mash-tub,  into  the  underback, 
and  pumped  into  the  copper.  In  mashing,  the  aim 
of  the  brewer  is,  not  only  to  dissolve  out  the  sugar 
in  the  malt,  but  also  to  cause  the  so-called  diastase 
contained  in  the  malt  to  act  on  the  starch  and  con- 
vert it  into  sugar.  If  the  heat  of  the  mash-liquor 
stands  below  140"  F.,  the  diastase  will  be  inactive; 
if  above  185'  F.,  it  is  apt  to  be  destroyed,  A  medium 
temperature  of  165°  F.  is  found  to  be  the  most  suit- 
able for  mashing. 

(iii)  Boiling:  As  soon  as  all  the  wort  is  collected  in 
the  copper,  the  hops  are  added,  and  the  whole 
boiled  for  about  three  hours.  The  object  of  boil- 
ing is  to  coagulate  and  precipitate  the  excess  of 
albumen  present,  and  to  extract  the  aromatic  oil 
and  bitter  of  the  hop. 

(iv)  Cooling:  In  order  to  prevent  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  formation  of  acid,  it  is  necessary  to  cool 
the  wort  as  quickly  as  possible.  This  is  done  by 
exposing  it  to  a  current  of  air  in  large  shallow  ves- 
sel, or  running  it  over  refrigerating  pipes. 

(v)  Fermenting  or  fermentation :  As  soon  as  the 
temperature  has  fallen  to  60°  F.  the  wort  is  run  into 
the  fermenting  vats,  and  yeast  added.  In  about 
four  hours  fermentation  begins,  and  is  allowed  to 
continue  for  forty-eight  hours,  when  the  yeast  is 
skimmed  off  and  the  beer  run  into  large  casks. 
Fermentation  is  the  most  delicate  operation  of  the 
brewer,  as  on  it  chiefly  depends  the  quality  and 
condition  of  the  beer.  His  aim  is,  not  to  decompose 
all  the  sugar  in  the  wort,  but  to  leave  a  sufficiency 
to  give  body  to  the  beer  and  keep  up  the  evolution 
of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

(vi)  Cleansing:  The  ordinary  practice  in  cleans- 
ing is  to  run  the  liquid  from  the  fermenting  vats 
into  a  series  of  casks  placed  with  their  bung-holes 
slightly  inclined,  so  that  the  yeast  still  generated 
may  pass  over  into  vessels  placed  to  receive  it.  The 
object  of  cleansing  is  to  check  the  action  of  the 
yeast.  When  sugar  is  used  it  is  dissolved  in  the 
copper.  The  finished  beer  varies  in  specific  gravity 
from  1,002°  to  1,030%  and  contains  from  four  to 
twenty-four  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  together  with 
a  sugar,  called  maltose,  dextrine,  coloring  matter, 
and  various  salts. 

2.  Naut. :  A  collection  of  dark  clouds  portending 
a  storm. 

brewing-tub,  s.    A  tub  for  brewing. 

"  .  .  .we  shall  then  have  the  loan  of  his  cider-presa 
and  brewing-tubs  for  nothing." — Goldsmith:  Vicar  of 
Wakefleld.  ch.  xvii. 

*brewis,  *brouwys,  *browesse,  *brewet,  ». 
[A,  S.  briw,  &r*iwtes=brewis,  the  small  pieces  of  meat 
in  broth,  pottage,  frumenty  (Somner,  Bosioorth); 
(N.  H.)  Ger.  6m=pottage;  M.  H.  Ger.  6rt,  brie;  O. 
H.  Ger.  prl,  prlo;  from  A.  S.  bre6wan=to  brew.] 
[BREW,  BREE.  BROSE.] 

1.  Broth;   liquor  in  which  beef  and  vegetables 
have  been  boilod.    (Eng.  &  Scotch.) 

"  What  an  ocean  of  brewis  shall  I  swim  in  I" 

Beaumont  A  Fletcher:  Dioclfaian. 

"...  there  bubbled  on  the  aforesaid  bickering  fire 
a  huge  pot,  or  rather  caldron,  steaming  with  beef  and 
brewis;  while  before  it  revolved  two  spits."—  Scott:  Bride 
of  Lammermoor,  ch.  xii. 

2.  A  piece  of  bread  soaked  in  boiling  fat  pottage, 
made  of  salted  meat. 

*brew'-stSr,  *breu -steX  *br6we-stere  (ew 
as  u),  s.  [Eng.  brew;  and  O.  Eng.  fern.  term,  -ster.] 

1.  Feminine :    A  female  brewer. 

"  Bakers,  Bochers,  and  Breustera  monye." 

Piers  Plowman.-   Vis.,  Prol.  96. 

2.  A  brewer  of  the  male  sex,  or  without  reference 
to  sex  at  all.    (Trench..) 

1[  It  is  still  used  in  the  north  of  England. 

brew  -ster-Ite  few  as  ft),  s.  [Named  after  Sir 
David  Brewster.  the  eminent  natural  philosopher, 
with  Stiff,  -ite  (Mm.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  monoclinic  mineral  with  a  hardness  of 
4'5-5 ;  a  specific  gravity  of  2-432-2'453 ;  a  luster  pearly 
on  smno  faces  and  on  others  vitreous,  a  white  color 
and  weak  double  refraction.  Composition :  Silica, 
.Vi'itl  r.l':^;  alumina,  15*25-17*49;  sesquioxideof  iron, 
0-08-0-29;  baryta,  6*05-6*80;  strontium,  8*32-9*99;  lime, 
0-80-1*35,  and  water,  12*58-14'73.  It  is  found  atStron- 
tian,  in  Argyleshire,  Scotland ;  at  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way, in  Antrim,  Ireland ;  in  the  Isle  of  Staffa,  and 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  (Dana.) 

brew-ste"r-ll  -nite,  brew  ster -line,  brew- 
St6  -line  i.ew  as  tit,  «.  [Named  after  Sir  David 
Brewster.  The  second  part  may  be  from  Lat  linea 
=  line,  or  Gr.  fi'/iort=Hax,  a  flaxen  end,  a  thread; 
suffix  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 


b«5il,    b*5^;     pout,    J6wl;    cat,    gell,     chorus,     $hin,    bencb;     go.    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shfin;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious.     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 


brexia 

Aftn. :  A  new  fluid  of  unknown  composition,  first 
found  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  and  occurring  in  the 
cavities  of  various  crystals  in  Scotland,  Brazil  and 
Australia. 

brSx  -1-9.,  s.  [From  Gr.  brexie^a.  wetting,  brecho 
=  to  wet,  possibly  because  the  fine  large  leaves 
afford  one  a  protection  against  rain.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
order  Brexiacese  (Brexiads).  The  species  are  Mada- 
gascar trees,  commonly  called  by  gardeners  Theo- 
phrastas.  They  have  firm,  spiny,  or  entire  leaves, 
and  axillary  green  flowers. 

brSx-I-a'-ce-SB,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  brexia 
(q.  v.),  fern.  pi.  adjectival  suffix  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Brexiads,  an  order  of  plants  placed  by 
Lindley  under  his  Forty-third  or  Saxifragal  Alli- 
ance. He  distinguishes  them  as  Saxifragal  Exo- 
gens,  with  consolidated  styles  and  many-leaved 
calyx,  alternate  leaves,  and  non-albumen. 

briiM-^dfj, «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  brexia  (q.  v.),  and 
Eng.  pi.  suffix  -ails.'} 

Bot.:  The  English  name  of  the  order  Brexiaceee 
(q.v.). 

•brey,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  bregean,  bregan=to  frighten.] 
To  terrify. 

"  Bot  a  serpent  all  wgly, 
That  breyd  tbame  all  standand  t  have-by." 

Wyntoun,  vi.  4,  36. 

•breyde,  v.  t.    [BRAID  (1),  ».]    (Prompt.  Paru.) 
*brey-dyn,  v.  t.    [BRAID  (1),  u.]    To  upbraid. 
(Prompt.  Parr.) 

•breyel, s.    [BROTHEL.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 
*breyfe, «.    [BREVE,  «.] 
*breythe,  v.  i.    [BRAID  (1),  v.]    To  rash. 
"And  breythed  uppe  into  hie  brayn  and  blemyst  his 

mynde." 
Ear.  Eng.  AIM.  Poems  (ed.  Morris);  Cleanness,  1,421. 

brSz  -I-lIn,  s.  [BRAZILIX.]  The  same  as  BRA- 
ZIMN  (q.  v.). 

brl  -9.1,  s.  &  a.    [BRIER.] 

briar-rose,  s.    [BRIER-ROSE.] 

briar-tooth,  s.    [BRIER-TOOTH.] 

fBrl-ar  -S-an,  a.  [From  Lat.  Briareius  =  per- 
taining to  Briareus,  and  Eng.  suffix  -an.] 

1.  Class.  Myth.:  Pertaining  to  Briareus,  a  son  of 
Coslus  and  Tellus,  or  of  jEther  and  Tellus,  who  had 
a  hundred  hands  and  fifty  heads. 

2.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  a  hundred  hands, 
bribe,  *brybe,  s.    [O.  Fr.  bribe=a  present,  gift.] 
*1.  Robbery,  plunder. 

"Brybery,  or  brybe.    Manticuluni." — Prompt.  Parv. 
2.  A  reward  or  consideration  of  any  kind  given  or 
offered  to  any  one  corruptly,  with  a  view  to  in- 
fluence his  judgment  or  conduct. 
"Glo.  Who  can  accuse  me?  wherein  am  I  guilty? 
York.  'Tis  thought,  my  lord,  that  you  took  bribes  of 

France, 

And,  being  protector,  stay'd  the  soldiers'  pay  ; 
By  means  whereof,  his  highness  hath'lost  France." 
Sliakesp.:  2  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  L 

tbribe-devourlng,  a.    Eager  for  bribes, 
"bribe-pander,  s.    One  who  procures  bribes, 
•(bribe-worthy,  a.    Worthy   of  a  bribe;  worth 
bribing, 
bribe,  "brybe,  *bry-b? n,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  briber.'] 

A.  TraMirive: 

*1.  To  plunder,  pillage,  rob,  or  steal. 
"  Ther  is  no  theef  withoute  a  lowke 
That  helpeth  hym  to  wasten  and  to  sowke 
Of  that  he  brybe  kan,  or  borwe  may." 

Chaucer,  C.  T.,  4,417. 

"  Srybyn.    Manticulo,  latrocinor." — Prompt.  Parv. 
.  2.  To  give  or  offer  to  any  person  a  reward  or  con- 
sideration of  any  kind,  with  a  view  to  influence  his 
Judgment  or  conduct ;  to  hire  for  a  corrupt  purpose ; 
to  secure  a  vote  by  illegal  or  corrupt  means. 

"Or  would  it  be  possible  to  bribe  a  juryman  or  two  to 
•tarve  out  the  rest." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xzii. 

S.  To  influence  or  bring  over  to  one's  side  in  any 
way. 

"How  pow'rful  are  chaste  vows!  the  wind  and  tide 
You  brib'd  to  combat  on  the  English  side." 

Dryden. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  offer  or  give  bribes. 

"  The  bard  may  supplicate,  but  cannot  bribe." 

Prologue  to  Good-natured  Man. 

tbrlbe  -a-ble,  bri'-ba-ble,  n.  [Eng.  bribe;  and 
able.]  Capable  of  being  bribed ;  open  to  a  bribe. 

"Can  any  one  imagine  a  more  dangerous  and  more 
bribable  class  of  electors?" — Edicards:  Polish  Captivity, 
e.  9. 

tbrl-bSe,  s.  [BRIBE,  s.]  One  who  receives  a  bribe. 

"...  were  scheduled  as  bribees  without  being  exam- 
ined."— The  Boston  Election.  Times,  March  30,  1876. 

tbrlbe'-less,  a.  [Eng.  bribe,  and  stiff,  -less."} 
Free  from  bribes;  incapable  of  being  bribed. 
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*brib  -en,  v.  t.  or  i.    [BRIBE,  i*.] 

brlb  -er,   *brib-our,   *bryb-our,    *bryb-oure, 
*brey-bowre,  s.    [O.  Fr.  bribeur=a  beggar,  a  scrap- 
era  ver,  also  a  greedy  devourer ;  briber  =  to  beg ;  and 
this  from  bribe=  (1)  a  lump  of  bread  given  to  a  beg- 
gar (Cotgi.)i  (2)a  present,  a  gift;  briba  (anc.  MSS.) 
= bullet:  from  Welsh  brtu>=a  morsel,  a  fragment.] 
*1.  A  thief,  robber,  plunderer. 
*' Alle  othere  in  bataille  beeth  yholde  brybours, 
Pilours  and  pyke-herneys,  inecheparshe  a-corsede." 
Langland-  P.  Plowman,  xziii.  263. 
"Who  saveth  a  thefe  when  the  rope  is  knet, 
With  some  false  turne  the  bribour  will  him  quite." 

Lydgate. 

*2.  A  low,  beggarly  fellow. 

"That  pedder  brybour,  that  scheip-keipar, 
He  tellis  thame  ilk  ane  caik  by  caik." 

Bannatynf.  Poems,  p.  171,  st.  7. 
3.  One  who  offers  or  gives  bribes. 
*4.  He  who  or  that  which  in  any  way  influences  or 
tries  to  influence  corruptly  or  wrongfully. 

"Affection  is  still  a  briber  of  the  judgment;  and  it  is 
hard  for  a  man  to  admit  a  reason  against  the  thing  he 
loves;  or  to  confess  the  force  of  an  argument  against  an 
interest."—  Sout  h. 

brIb'-3r-jF,  *brl'-b«r-le,  *br?b'-er-f,  s.  [Eng. 
bribe;  -ry,~] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Robbery,  theft,  plunder.  [See  quotation  under 
BRIBE,  «.,!.] 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  bribing,  or  of  giving  or 
offering  bribes ;  the  act  of  receiving  bribes. 

" For  the  congregation  of  hypocrites  shall  be  desolate, 
and  fire  shall  consume  the  tabernacles  of  bribery."— Job 
xv.  34. 

II.  Law:  In  this  country  the  term  bribery  is  ap- 
plied to  an  attempt  to  corruptly  influence,  by  means 
of  offers  of  reward,  the  course  of  legislation,  the 
result  of  an  election,  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  the 
decision  of  a  magistrate,  &c.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
constitute  an  indictable  offense  that  the  bribe  be 
accepted.  The  tender  of  the  bribe  is  the  essence  of 
the  crime.  If  a  bribe  be  offered  a  witness  to  swear 
falsely  the  crime  is  not  bribery,  but  is  merged  into 
subornation  of  perjury.  The  penalty  for  bribery  is 
fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both. 

brlb '-Iftg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [BRIBE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  -4s  substantive :  The  act  of  giving  or  offering  a 
bribe,  bribery. 

brlc-a-brac,  s.  &  a.    [Fr.] 

A.  As  subst. :    Fancy   ware,    curiosities,    knick- 
knacks. 

"  I've  no  taste  for  bric-a-brac." — Comhill  Nag.,  January, 
1867,  p.  117. 

B.  As  adj. ;  Pertaining  to  or  containing  curiosi- 
ties, knick-knacks,  &c. 

"  The  old  china,  the  lace  and  glass,  were  all  for  sale.  In 
fact,  the  chief  show  house  in  Brock  was  a  bric-a-brac  shop. 
Finally,  she  took  us  into  a  room  and  introduced  us  to 
'Mign  Vader.'  "—Daily  Telegraph,  January  5,  1866. 

*briche,  *bruche,  s.  [BREACH,  s.]  A  breach, 
rupture. 

*briche,  *bryche,  a.  [A.  S.  brice,  bryce  = 
fragile.]  Weak. 

"  Now  ys  Pers  bycome  bryche, 
That  er  was  bothe  stoute  and  ryche." 

Robert  of  Brunne. 

*bricht,  *bryclit  (ch  guttural),  a.  &  s.  [BRIGHT.] 
*3  Used  substantively  for  a  young  woman,  strictly 
as  conveying  the  idea  of  beauty. 

"  Wallace  hyr  saw,  as  he  his  eyne  can  cast, 
The  prent  off  luff  him  punyeit  at  the  last, 
So  asprely,  throuch  bewte  off  that  brycht, 
With  gret  wness  in  presence  bid  he  mycht." 

Wallace,  v.  607,  MS. 

brick  (1),  *brique,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  brique  —  (1)  a 
fragment,  (2)  a  brick ;  O.  Dut.  brick,  bricke  =  a 
fragment,  bit;  brick,  brijck=a  tile,  brick.  Com- 
pare A.  S.  brice,  bryce  =  brittle,  a  breaking,  from 
brecan=to  break.] 

A.  As  substantive  .* 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  mass  of  clay  and  sand  dried  in  the  sun,  tem- 
pered, and  burned  in  a  kiln,  made  in  a  rectangular 
shape,  and  used  in  building.  [II.  2.]  Bricks  well 
made,  well  dried  and  well  burned  are  almost  imper- 
vious to  the  changes  of  the  weather,  and  the  subtle 
influences  of  the  atmosphere.  There  arc  bricks  in 
some  houses  and  public  buildings  in  Europe,  still  in 
good  condition,  that  are  seven  hundred  years  old. 

"  Ye  shall  no  more  give  the  people  straw  to  make  brick. 
as  heretofore;  let  them  go  and  gather  straw  for  them- 
selves."— Exod.  v.  7. 

"  Not  a  brick  was  made  bat  some  man  had  to  think  of 
the  making  of  that  brick."— Carlyle;  Heroes  and  Hero- 
worship,  lect.  v. 


brick-clay 


(2)  Bricks  collectively,  as  a  material. 

"  Augustus  was  accustomed  to  boast  that  he  had  found 
his  capital  of  brick,  and  that  he  had  left  it  of  marble." — • 
Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall,  i.  44. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  species  of  loaf,  so  called  from  its  shape 
somewhat  resembling  a  brick.     It  is  applied  to 
bread  of  different  sizes;  as,  a  penny  brick,  a  three' 
penny  brick,  a  quarter  brick,  i.  e.  a  quartern  loaf. 

"...  a  penny  brick,  on  which  we  made  a  comfortable 
meal."— Smollet:  Roderick  Random. 

(2)  A  good  fellow.    (Colloquial.) 

*'  He's  a  dear  little  brick." — Thackeray. 

£3)  In  this  country  the  gold  and  silver  of  the 
mines  are  made  up  in  the  form  of  bricks,  and  are 
known  as  gold  or  silver  bricks. 

(4)  Brick  in  his  hat,  used  of  a  person  intoxicated. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch, :  A  molded  and  burned  block  of  tempered 
clay.    The  word  is  also  applied  to  the  block  in  its 
previous  conditions  as  a  molded  plastic  mass,  and 
as  a  dried  block  in  which  the  water  hygrometric- 
ally  combined  with  the  clay  is  driven  off.    When 
this  condition  is  accepted  as  a  finality,  the  block  so 
dried  is  an  adobe.    The  burning  of  the  previously 
dried   brick  drives  off   the   chemically  combined 
water,  and  forever  changes  the  character  of  the 
mass.     An,  adobe  may  become  re-saturated  with 
water,  and   resume   its   plasticity;    a  brick    may 
become  rotten  and  disintegrated,  but  not  plastic. 
Air-brick  is  an  iron  grating  the  size  of  a  brick,  or  a 
perforated  brick,  let  into  a  wall  to  allow  the  pas- 
sage of  air.    Arch-brick  usually  means  the  hard" 
burned,1  partially  vitrified  brick  from  the  arches  of 
the  brick-clamp  in  which  the  fire  is  made  and  main- 
tained.   A  brick  made  voussoir-shaped  is  known  as 
a  compass-brick,    A  capping-brick  is  one  for  the 
upper  course  of  a  wall;  clinker,  a  brick  from  an 
arch  of  the  clamp,  so  named  from  the  sharp  glassy 
sound  when  struck ;  a  coping-brick,  one  for  a  coping 
course  on  a  wall ;  feather-edged  brick,  of  prismatic 
form,  for.  arches,  vaults,  niches,  etc. ;  fire-brick, 
made  of  intractable  material,  so  as  to  resist  fusion 
in  furnaces  and  kilns ;  hollow-brick,  with  openings 
for  ventilation;  stocks,  a  name  given  to  the  best 
class  of  bricks,  and  also  locally  to  peculiar  varie- 
ties, as  gray-stocks,  red-stocks,  etc. ;  pressed  brick, 
another  name  for  that  class  of  stock  brick,  in  which 
the  process  of  manufacture  has    been  to  largely 
reduce  the  bulk  of  the  plastic  material  by  hydraulic 
pressure  before  burning,  giving  to  the  completed 
brick  a  smooth  surface  and  great  density  of  body. 
Pecking,  place,  sandal,  semel  brick,  are  local  terms 
applied    to    imperfectly  burned   or   refuse    brick. 
Bricks  vitrified  by  excess- 
ive heat  are  termed  burr- 
bricks  or  burrs. 

2.  Hist.:   Bricks  were 
manufactured    at  ta   re- 
mote period  of  antiquity 
by    the    Egyptians,    the 
Babylonians,   the   Assyr- 
ians,   &c.,  and    some  of 
them,  being  inscribed 
with  written  characters, 
have    been    of    priceless 
value  in  conveying  his- 
toric facts  to  the  present 
age.  About  A. D.  44,  bricks 
were  made  in  England  by- 


Bricks. 


the  Romans,  and  in  A.  D.  886  by  the  Anglo-Saxons 
under  King  Alfred.    Under  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  the  manufacture  greatly  flourished.    The 
size  was  regulated  by  Charles 
1.  in  1625. 

3.  Her.:  A  charge  resem- 
bling a  billet,  but  showing 
its  thickness  in  perspective. 

B.  Asadjective:  Pertaining 
to  bricks  or  brickwork. 

brick-ax,  s. 

Bricklaying:  An  ax  with 
two  ends,  which  arepresented 
like  chisels.  It  is  used  in 
chopping  off  the  soffits  of 
bricks  to  the  saw-kerfs,  which  Brick-ax. 

have  been   previously  made 

in  the  brick  to  the  required  depth,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  brick  from  spalling. 

brick-bat,  s.    [BRICKBAT.] 

brick-built,  a.    Built  or  constructed  of  brick. 
"  Yet,  enter'd  in  the  brick-built  town,  he  try'd." 

Drydtn:  Juv.  Ait.,  10. 

brick-burner,  s.  One  whose  trade  or  occupation 
it  is  to  superintend  the  burning  of  bricks  in  the 
kiln. 

brick-clamp,  s.  A  stack  of  bricks  in  order  for 
burning. 

brick-clay,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Clay  used  for  making  brick. 
"I  observed  it  in  pits  wrought  for  tile  and  brick-clay." 
—  Woodward. 


lite,     fat,     fare,     Amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     hgr,     the"re;     pine,     pit,     s'ire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p6t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cttre,    unite,    cQr,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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2.  Geol. :  Tho  term  brick-clay  occurs  frequently  in 
descriptions  of  geological  formations.  Brick-clays 
abound  in  almost  every  locality  in  which  the  land 
formation  lias  been  subject  to  glacial  action.  The 
deposit  of  brick-clays  have  many  modifying  char- 
acteristics, due  to  their  impregnation,  to  a  greater  or 
le>s  extent,  with  foreign  metallic  elements.  In  this 
country  the  ferruginous  clays  arc  the  most  esteemed, 
owing  to  the  fine  color  of  the  brick  manufactured  of 
them. 

brick-color,  brick  color,  *.  &  a. 

A.  A  s  subst.:  Thecolorof  brick.    [B.] 

B.  As  adj.:  Dull  scarlet  mixed  with  gray, 
brick-dryer,  s.    An  oven  in  which  green  bricks 

are  dried,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  buildingup  in  clamps 
or  kilns  for  burning.  A  series  of  dryiug-chambers 
iire  separated  from  each  other  by  iron  folding-doors, 
through  which  chambers  a  railroad  track  is  laid. 
Under  one  end  of  the  structure  is  a  furnace,  and 
hot  air  of  increasing  degrees  of  temperature  is 
introduced  successively  into  the  separate  cham- 
bers. (Knight.) 

brick-dust,  brick  dust, .--.  Dust  made  or  arising 
from  pounded  bricks.  (Lit.  &  fig.) 

"This  ingenious  anthor,  being  thus  sharp  set,  got  to- 
gether u  convenient  quantity  of  brickdust,  and  disposed 
-of  it  into  several  papers." — Spectator. 

brick-earth,  s. 

1.  Ordinary  Language:    Earth   used   for   brick- 
making. 

2.  Geology: 

(1)  The  term  is  sometimes  used  in  the  singular. 

"  From  the  sub-afirial  conditions  under  which  the  brick- 
earth  was  formed."— Q.  J.  Oeol.  Sue.,  xiii.  63. 

(2)  PI.  (brick-earttis) :  A  term  specially  used  of 
two  beds  or  series  of  beds,  the  Upper  and  the  Lower 
Brick-earths.    Tho  names  were  given  by  Mr.  Searles 
Wood,  jr.     The  latter  are  especially   interesting. 
They  exist  in    England,  near  London,  at  llford, 
•Gray's  Thurrock,  Crayford,  Erith.  and  Wickham. 
Besides  freshwater  and  terrestrial  shells,  <fec.,  they 
•contain  no  fewer  than  twenty-four  species  of  mam- 
mals, among  others  the  \Voif  (Canis  lupus),  the 
Beaver  (Castor  fiber))  and  the   Wild  Cat    (Felis 
•catits] ;  a   fossil  horse  (Equus  fossilis],  a  Hyaena 
(Hycenaspelcea) ;  and,  yet  more  remarkable,  Ele- 
phasaniiquuSiprimigenius  and  prt'scw* ;  Rhinoceros 
lichorhinuS)  leptorhinus  and  nMffOrfcfaitt,  and  Hip- 
popotamits  major.    Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins  considers 
Ihem  Pleistocene  and  Pre-glacial.    He  believes  that 
in  a  descending  order  the  following  is  the  sequence 
-of  the   several   beds:    (1)    Post-glacial   deposits, 
•climate  severe,  but  gradually  becoming  temperate ; 
<2)  Glacial   deposits,  climate   severe;    (3)    Lower 
Brick-earths  of  Thames  Valley,  climate  compara- 
tively temperate ;  (4)  Forest  bed  of  Norfolk,  climate 
temperate.    (Q.  J>  Geol.  Soc.,  xxiii.  (1867)  91-109.) 
Mr.  Searles  Wood,  jr.,  on  some  points  differs  from 
Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins.     (Ibid.,  394-417.) 

brick-elevator,  s.  An  apparatus  for  raising 
materials  used  in  construction.  Usually  endless 
-chains  are  carried  over  wheels  above  and  below, 
and  the  material  is  carried  up  on  boxes  supported 
by  frames  attached  to  the  chains. 

brick-field,  s.    A  field  in  which  bricks  are  made. 

"  The  newer  deposits  of  the  brick-field."— Q.  J.  Geol.  Soc., 
xU.  804. 

brick-furnace,  «.  A  furnace  for  burning  bricks. 
In  Hoffmann's  annular  brick-furnace  there  is  a  cen- 
tral chimney  and  removable  divisions  for  separat- 
ing the  annulus  into  different  chambers.  These  are 
filled  and  emptied  through  doors.  The  chambers 
being  charged  with  brick,  heat  is  applied  to  one 
•chamber?  and  the  volatile  material  thence  result- 
ing is  led  through  the  next  one,  so  as  to  heat  and 
dry  the  bricks  in  the  next  in  series.  The  bricks  in 
•chamber  one  being  burned,  the  tiro  is  applied  to 
number  two,  and  so  on  to  the  end. 

brick-kiln,  s.    [BRICKKILN.] 

brick-layer,  s.    [BRICKLAYER.] 

brick-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  making  bricks. 
Many  such  machines  exist  diverse  in  type  from  eacli 
other,  patents  for  their  construction,  in  the  aggre- 
gate amounting  to  hundreds,  having  been  taken  out 
in  the  United  States  or  in  England. 

brick-maker,  s.    [BRICKMAKER.] 

brick-making,  s.  The  operations  of  brick-mak- 
ing may  be  said  to  consist  in :  Preparing  the 
brick-earth,  tempering,  molding,  drying,  and 
burning.  The  qualities  of  bricks  may  be  thus  enu- 
merated: Soundness,  that  is,  freedom  from  cracks 
and  flaws;  hardness,  to  enable  them  to  withstand 
pressuro  and  strain;  regularity  of  shape  and  size, 
to  enable  them  to  occupy  their  proper  place  in  the 
course;  infusibility,  in  those  intended  for  furnace- 
work.  Fire-bricks  are  made  from  a  compound  of 
silica  and  alumina,  and  the  clay  owes  its  refractory 
quality  to  the  absence  of  lime,  magnesium,  potash, 
and  metallic  oxides,  which  act  as  fluxes,  lloljon- 
bricks  are  made  for  purposes  of  warming,  vcntilat- 

1)611,     b6y;     pout,    J<5wl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     §hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -titm,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      dol. 


ing,  and  removing  moisture  from  the  wall.  In  some 
ra-r-  the  hollows  form  flues,  or  shafts  for  venti- 
lation, or  discharge  of  dust  from  the  upper  stories. 
In  other  cases  the  hollows  have  no  mechanical 
function  other  than  to  form  air-chambers  for 
warmth,  as  it  is  well  known  that  an  imprisoned 
body  of  air  is  a  very  poor  conductor  of  heat. 
(Knight.) 

"...  a  dark  grayish-blue  clay  worked  for  brick- 
miikiHt/."—Q.  J.  Geol.  Soc.,  xxxiv.  826. 

fbrick-mason,  s.    A  bricklayer.    (Ogilvie.) 

brick-mold,  s.  A  box  in  which  clay  for  bricks 
is  molded  into  shape.  It  is  sometimes  of  wood 
lined  with  iron  or  brass;  sometimes  it  is  made  of 
sheet-iron  in  four  pieces,  riveted  together  at  the 
angles,  and  strengthened  with  wood  at  the  sides 
only. 

brick-molder,  s.    One  who  molds  bricks. 

brick-nogging,  *.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

Building:  Brick  and  stud  work.    [B.] 

B.  As  adjective :    Consisting  of  brick    and  stud 
work. 

If  A  brick-nogging  wall  or  partition  is  one  in 
which  the  spaces  between  the  timbers  or  scantling 
are  filled  up  with  brick  laid  in  mortar.  In  a  brick- 
nogging  partition  the  wooden  portions  are  called 
nogg  ing-pieces . 

brick-pit,  s.    A  pit  from  which  bricks  are  dug. 
"The   brick-pit   at  Lexden  is  situated    .    .    ."— Q.   J. 
Geol.  Soc.,  xii.  (1863). 

brick-press,  s.  A  kind  of  brick-machine,  which 
effects  its  object  by  compressing  the  bricks  into 
shape.  [BRICK-MACHINE.] 

brick-red,  s.  Of  a  reddish  color,  like  that  of 
bricks. 

brick-tea,  subst.  The  larger  leaves  and  young 
shoots  of  the  tea-plant  first  softened  by  steam  and 
then  molded  into  a  brick-shaped  mass.  In  Asia 
brick-tea  is  employed  to  facilitate  commerce,  arti- 
cles being  valued  by  bricks  of  tea. 

brick- trimmer,  *.    [TRIMMER.] 

Arch.:  A  brick  arch  abutting  against  a  wooden 
trimmer  in  front  of  a  fire-place,  to  guard  against 
accidents  by  fire.  • 

brick-trowel,  s.  [TROWEL.]  A  trowel  used  by 
bricklayers. 

brick-truck,  8.  A  truck  with  wide  tires  to  travel 
over  the  flat  surface  of  the  brick-yard  in  moving 
brick  from  the  hack  to  the  kiln. 

brick-wall,  a.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  A  wall  of  brick. 

B.  .4s  adj. :  Consisting  of  such  a  wall. 

"And  they,  that  never  pass  their  brick-wall  bounds. 
To  range  the  fields,  and  treat  their  lungs  with  air." 
Cowper;  The  Task,  bk.  iv. 

brick-work,  *. 

Bricklaying:  The  regulation  brick  is  8J  X  4  X  2J 
inches.  Of  such,  one  foot  of  brick-work  (1^  bricks 
thick)  contains  17  bricks.  One  foot  superficial  of 
Flemish  bond  requires  8  bricks.  One  cubic  foot 
comprises  125  bricks,  or  95  pounds  of  sand,  or  135 
pounds  of  clay,  or  126  pounds  of  common  earth. 
One  great  ton  weight  (2,240  pounds)  comprises  330 
bricks,  or  23i  cubic  feet  of  sand,  or  17 J  of  clay,  or  18 
of  earth.  One  cubic  foot  of  brick-work  weighs  120 
pounds ;  1  rod  of  fresh  brick-work  (11 J  cubic  yards) 
weighs  35,840  pounds.  (Knight.) 

brick-yard,  s.  A  "  yard  "  or  inclosure,  or  simply 
a  place,  in  which  bricks  are  made. 

*brlck  (2),  s.    [Corruption  of  ftreafc,  s.  (?)] 

Brick  of  land:  A  division,  a  portion  distinguished 
from  other  portions. 

"  .  .  .  the  bricks  of  land  vnderwritten,  viz.,  that 
brick  of  land  lyand  north  and  south  .  .  .** — Acts  Part., 
Jos.  V.,  vii.,  p.  516.  (Jamieson.) 

brick,  r.  t.     [From  brick,  s.  (q.  v.)] 
Building : 

1.  To  lay  or  construct  with  bricks. 

"The  sexton  conies  to  know  where  he  is  to  be  laid,  and 
whether  his  grave  is  to  be  plain  or  bricked." — Swift. 

2.  To  imitateorcounterfeit  a  brick-wall  by  smear- 
ing a  wall  with  red  ocher,  cutting  divisions  in  it, 
and  tilling  the  latter  with  plaster. 

brick-bat,  a.  [From  Eng.  brick,  and  bat  (1),  s.] 
A  broken  piece  of  brick. 

"Earthen  bottles,  filled  with  hot  water,  do  provoke  in 
bed  a  sweat  more  daintily  than  brickbats  hot." — Bacon. 

brick  -Ing,  *.  [BRICK,  s.]  The  imitation  of  brick- 
work on  a  plastered  or  stuccoed  surface. 

brick  -kiln,  *bricke-kill,  s.  [Eng.  brick,  and 
kiln.]  A  chamber  in  which  green  bricks  are  looM-ly 
stacked,  with  spaces  between  them  for  the  passage 


of  the  heat,  and  in  which  they  are  burned  by  fires 
placed  either  in  arched  furnaces  under  the  floor  of 
the  kiln,  or  in  fire-holes  placed  in  the  side  walls. 

"Draw  tb.ee  waters  for  the  siege:  fortifie  thy  strong- 
holdes,  goe  into  clay,  and  tread  the  morter:  make  strong 
the  bHcktkill."—  Xahum  Hi.  14.  (Old  Bible.) 

"  Moses  took  the  ashes  of  the  furnace,  perhaps  the  brick- 
I.- flu  in  which  the  wretched  slaves  were  laboring,  cast  them 
into  the  air,  and  where  they  fell  the  skin  broke  out  in 
boils."— Milmant  Hist,  of  Jews,  voL  i.,  bk.  ii.,  p.  83. 

brick  -lay-er,  *.  [Eng.  brick,  and  layer.}  A  man 
whose  trade  it  is  to  lay  or  set  bricks. 

"  In  the  course  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  the  daily 
earnings  of  the  bricklayer  have  risen  from  half  a  crown 
to  four  and  tenpence." — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

bricklayer's-hammer,  s. 

Bricklaying:  A  tool  having  a  hammer-head  and 
a  sharpened  peen,  forming  an  ax  for  dressing  bricks 
to  shape. 

bricklayer's-holst,  s.  A  winch  and  tackle  for 
lifting  bricks  and  mortar  in  building, 

bricklayer's-itch,  *. 

Med.:  A  disease  to  which  bricklayers  are  subject, 
caused  by  the  particles  of  brick-dust  entering  the 
skin  and  producing  great  irritation. 

brlcklayer's-laborer,  s.  A  laborer  who  assists 
the  bricklayer  by  supplying  him  with  bricks, 
mortar,  &c. 

bricklayer's-trowel,  s.    [BRICK-TROWEL.] 

brlck'-lay-lfcg,  *.  [Eng.  brick,  and  laying.']  The 
art  or  trade  of  building  with  bricks,  or  of  laying  or 
setting  bricks. 

"Who  is  to  judge  how  much  cotton-spinning,  or  dis- 
tributing goody  from  the  stores,  or  bricklaying,  or  chim- 
ney-sweeping is  equivalent  to  so  much  plowing?" — J.  8. 
Mill.-  Political  Economy  ^ed.  1848),  vol.  i.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i.,  g  8, 
p.  246. 

IT  The  implements  of  tlio  bricklayer  are  a  trowel, 
for  spreading  mortar  and  breaking  bricks  when  a 
piece  smaller  than  a  whole  brick  is  required;  a 
hammer,  for  making  openings  in  the  brick-work  and 
for  driving  or  dividing  bricks,  for  which  purposes 
one  end  is  formed  like  a  common  hammer,  and  the 
other  is  broad  and  flattened,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  an  ax;  the  plumb-rule,  made  generally 
of  wood,  having  a  longitudinal  opening  down  its 
middle  and  a  plummet  suspended  from  its  upper 
end,  for  carrying  walls  up  perpendicularly  j  the 
level,  consisting  of  a  long  horizontal  arm,  having  a 
perpendicular  branch  carrying  a  vertical  arm  from 
which  a  plummet  is  suspended ;  a  large  square,  for 
laying  out  the  sides  of  a  building  at  right  angles ;  a 
rod,  usually  five  or  ten  feet  long,  for  measuring 
lengths ;  compasses,  for  traversing  arches  and 
vaults ;  a  line  and  line-pins,  for  keeping  the  courses 
straight  and  level  as  the  work  progresses;  and  a 
hod,  for  carrying  bricks  and  mortar  to  the  work- 
man. In  this  country  of  late  the  labor  of  brick- 
laying has  been~  greatly  lessened.  Bricks  and 
mortar  are  borne  from  tier  to  tier  of  the  building, 
not  on  the  shoulders  of  laborers,  but  by  portable 
elevators. 

*brlc -kle-ness,  s.  [O.  Eng.  brickie ;  -ness.']  The 
quality  of  being  brickie  or  fragile,  brittleness. 

brick  -lj^,  *brlc  -kle,  *bro-kel,  *bro-kle,  *bru- 
kelt  *bru-kle,  a.  [p.  But.  6rofceJ=fragile.  brittle ; 
A.  S.  6rice,  feryce^  brittle,  brecan=to  break.] 

1.  Lit.:  Brittle,  fragile,  easily  broken. 

"The  parkeoke  ia  the  softest,  and  far  more  rpalt  and 
brickie  than  the  hedge  oke."— Harrison.-  England,  p,  221. 
"  But  th*  Allure,  on  the  which  this  Image  staid, 
Was,  O  great  pitie  !  built  of  brickie  clay." 

Spenser.-  Ruins  of  Time,  498-9. 

2.  Fig.:  Fickle,  variable,  uncertain,  unsteady. 
"The  brickie  and  variable  doctrine  of  John  Calvin  in 

his  institutions."—  Stapteton;  Fortress  of  the  Faith  (1666), 
f.  24,  b. 

14 ..  .  when  I  think  how  I  am  to  fend  for  ye  now  In 
these  brickly  times."—  Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  vii. 

brick  -ma-ker,  s.  [Eng.  brick;  mater.]  One 
whoso  trade  it  is  to  make  bricks. 

"They  are  common  in  claypits;  but  the  briclemaken 
pick  them  out  of  the  clay." — Woodward. 

brick  -mak-Ing,  a.  &  s.    [BRICK-MAKING.] 

brickmaking-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  mak- 
ing bricks.  [BRICK-MACHINE.] 

brick  -nog-glng,  s.    [BRICK-SOGOING,] 

brlck-w5rk,  s.    [BRICK-WORK.] 

*brlck  -jf,  a.  [Eng.  brick;  -y.]  Full  of  or  com- 
posed of  bricks.  (Cotgrave.) 

brl  col',  *brl-col  e,  s.    [Fr.  bricole.] 

Military : 

1.  Harness  for  men  employed  in  dragging  heavjf 
guns,  when  horses,  &.C..  cannot  be  used  or  procured. 

2.  A  species  of   engine  of  war,  the  same  as  a 
springold. 

"Some  kind  of  brienl  it  seemed,  which  the  English  and 
Scots  culled  an  Espringold,  the  shot  whereof  K.  Edward 
the  iirst  escaped  saire  at  the  siege  of  Strivelin." — Oom- 
tlt-n:  Hi'tnaines. 
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•brict,  a.    [BRIGHT.]     (Story  of  Gen.  ct  Exod., 
1,910.) 
•brld,  'bridde,  ».    [BIRD.] 

"  The  king  to  souper  is  set,  served  in  halle — 
tfrtddes  branden,  and  brad,  in  bankers  bright." 

Sir  Gautan  and  Sir  Oat.,  ii.  1. 
"  Ja  brtddes  doon,  that  men  in  cage  feede." 

Chaucer:  C.  I.,  10,925-6. 
"  With  briddes,  lybardes,  and  lyouns." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

"  That  me  thought  it  no  brtddis  songe." — Ibid. 
•brld-deyyner,   s.     [  O.  Eng.  brid  =  bird,  and 
d«t>tfn«r=diviner.]    An  augur. 

"Sweueneres  and  brid*devyneres." — ^Wickliffe:  Jer. 
XZTii.  9. 

*brid-llme,  s.    [BIRD-LIME.] 

brld  -al,  «bride-ale,  *bri-del,  *bred-ale,  *brld- 
ale,  *brid-liale,  *bryd-ale,  *bruid-ale,  «.  &  a. 
[Properly  Eng.  bride,  and  ale :  ale  being  the  common 
term  for  a  feast.  Compare  church-ale,  leet-ale,  scot- 
ale,  Ac.] 

JL.  A*  substantive  : 

1.  Lit.:  The  nuptial  ceremony  or  festival,  mar- 
riage. 

"  The  f ole  maydenee  .  .  .  weren  beset  wythoute  uram 
the  brcdale." — Ayenbite  oflnwit  (ed.  Morris),  p.  233. 

"A  man  that's  bid  to  brideale,  if  he  ha*  cake 
And  drink  enough,  he  need  not  vear  (fear)  his  stake." 
Ben  Jonson:  Tale  of  a  Tub,  ii.  1.     (ffares.) 

t.  Fig. ;  Any  union. 

"  Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 

The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky."       Herbert. 
IT  A.  craw's  bridal:  The  designation  given  to  a 
flight  of  crows,  if  very  numerous. 

B.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  a  bride,  or  a 
bridal;  nuptial,  connubial. 

"And  let  them  eeke  bring  store  of  other  flowers, 
To  deck  the  bridale  bowers." 

Spenser:  Epithalamion,  46-7. 

»[  Ordinary  compounds  are,  bridal-bed,  bridal- 
rake,  t  bridal feast,  bridal-flowers,  bridal-hymn, 
bridal-ring,  bridal-song,  bridal-wreath,  bridal-tour, 
etc. 

•bridal-cheer,  'brldale  cheare,  «.  The  wed- 
ding feast. 

"And  askt  him  where  and  when  her  bridale  cheare." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  ii.  3. 

bridal-knot,  *.    The  bond  of  marriage. 
"  Be  joy  and  happiness  her  lot ! 
But  she  hath  fled  the  bridalJcnot." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iv.  14. 

tbridal-llnk,  »•    A  bridal-knot,  marriage. 
"  The  nnion  of  our  house  with  thine, 
By  this  fair  bridal-link!" 

Scott:  Lard  of  the  Isles,  it  4. 

•brl-dal'-I-tf,  *bri  -dal-tee,  s.    [Eng.  bridal; 
.tfy.]    A  bridal,  a  marriage. 
"At  qnintin  he, 
In  honor  of  this  bridaltee, 
Hath  challeng'd  either  wide  countee." 

B.  Jonson:  Underwoods. 

•bridde, «.   [BIRD.] 

•brlddes-nest,  s.  A  plant.  [BIRD'S-NEST.]  (Cock- 
ayne, iii.  315.) 

•brlddes-tunge,  s.  A  plant.  [BIRD'S-TONGUE.] 
(Cockayne,  iii.  315.) 

bride,  »brld,  «brude,  *bryde,  'burde,  *bulrde, 
•berde,  ».  [A.  S.  bryd;  leeC  brudhr;  Dut.  bruid; 
Sw.  A  Dan.  brad;  O.  H.  Ger.  prut ;  Ger.  braut,  all= 
a  girl,  a  bride.  Compare  |Wel.  priod ;  Bret,  pried 
«=a  spouse.  (Skeat.)] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

•(1)  A  girl ;  an  unmarried  female.    [BlED.] 

"He  wayted  a-bonte 
To  haue  bi-holde  that  burde,  his  blis  to  encrese." 

William  ofPalerne  (ed.  Skeat),  683. 

(2)  A  woman  newly  married  or  on  the  point  of 
being  married. 

"  Were  it  better,  I  should  rush  in  thus. 
But  where  is  Kate?  where  is  my  lovely  bridef" 
Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  That  on  which  one  fixes  his  affections,  and 
which  becomes  as  near  and  dear  to  him  as  a  wife. 

•'  The  youth  went  down  to  a  hero's  grave, 
With  the  sword,  his  briat." 

Hemana:  The  Death-day  (tf  Korner. 

(2)  Applied  in  Scripture  to  the  Church  as   the 
bride  of  Christ,  to  denote  the  close  union  between 
them. 

"  And  the  Spirit  and  the  bride  say,  Come."— Rer.  nii.  17. 

II.  Afed. :  The  covering  of  a  small-pox  vesicle  for 
binding  down  its  center. 

"  .  .  .  at  the  maturation  of  the  pustule  the  bride 
ruptures."— Enri/.  Metrop.  (1845.) 


•bride-ale, «.    [BRIDAL.] 

•bride-bowl,  «.  A  bowl  of  spiced  ingredients 
formerly  handed  about  with  cake  at  bridals.  The 
cake  remains ;  the  bowl  is  obsolete.  [BRIDE-CUP.] 

•bride-bush,  «.    A  bush  hung  oat  by  the  ale- 
house at  bridals, 
bride's-cake,  8.    [BRIDECAKE.] 
•bride-cup,  s.     The  same  as  BRIDE-BOWL  (q.  v.). 

"Get  our  bed  ready,  chamberlain; 
And  host,  a  bride-cup ;  you  have  rare  conceits 
And  good  ingredients."  yew  Inn,  v.  4. 

brlde's-mald,  s.    [BRIDESMAID.] 
brlde'8-man,  s.    [BRIDEMAX.] 
•bride,  ti.  t.    [BRIDE,  8.]    To  make  a  bride  of,  to 
wed. 

"  I  knew  a  man 

Of  eighty  winters,  this  I  told  them,  who 
A  lass  of  fourteen  brided," 

Beaum.  *  Flet.:  Two  .Vob.  Kinsmen. 

bride -bed,  s.  [Eng.  bride,  and  feed.]  The  mar- 
riage-bed. 

"  I  hoped,  thou  shouldst  have  been  my  Hamlet's  wife; 
I  thought  thy  bridebed  to  have  deck'd,  sweet  maid, 
And  not  have  strew'd  thy  grave." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

bride-cake,  s.  [Eng.  bride,  and  cake.}  The 
cake  distributed  to  the  guests  at  a  wedding. 

bride '-cham-bSr,  B.  [Eng.  bride,  and  chamber.] 
The  nuptial  chamber. 

"  Oan  the  children  of  the  bridechamber  mourn,  as  long 
as  the  bridegroom  is  with  them?" — M«!t.  ii.  15. 

•brl  d-ed.  pa.  par.  A  a.  [BRIDE,  r.]  Made  a 
bride ;  wedded. 

bride -groom,  *bride-grome,  »brld-gume, 
•bred-gome,  s.  [A  corruption  of  A.  S.  bryd-guma, 
from  bryd=oride,  and  f/«m«  =  inan;  Dut.  bruide- 
gom ;  Icel.  brudgumi ;  Sw.  brudgumme ;  Dan.  brud- 
gom;  O.  H.  Ger.  brutegomo;  Ger.  brautigam.\  A 
man  newly  married  oron  the  pointof  being  married. 
"The  wyse  maydines  .  .  .  yeden  in  mid  the  bred- 
gome  to  the  bridale." — Ayenoite  of  Inwit  (ed.  Morris), 
p.  236. 

"  To  decke  their  Bridegromes  posies 
Against  the  Brydale  day,  which  was  not  long." 

Spenser:  Prothalamion. 

•brl'-del, ».    [BRIDLE,*.] 

"  He  strepeth  of  the  bridel  right  anoon. 
And  whan  the  hors  was  loos,  he  gan  to  goon." 

Chaucer:  The  Reeves'  Tote,  406142. 

'bride -lace,  *.  [Eng.  bride,  and  lace.]  A  kind 
of  broad  ribbon  or  small  streamer,  often  worn  at 
weddings. 

brl  del    1  a,  8.    [Named  after  Prof.  Breidel.] 

Hot. :  A.  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Enphorbiacete.  and  the  section  Phyllantheee.  The 
bark  of  the  Asiatic  Bridelias  is  astringent. 

•bride -maid,  s.  [Eng.  bride,  and  maid.]  A 
bridesmaid  (q.  v.). 

•bride '-man,  8.  [Eng.  bride,  and  man.]  A  man 
who  attends  on  the  bride  and  bridegroom  at  a  wed- 
ding ;  a  best  man. 

"  My  vertuous  maid,  this  day  ile  be  your  bridcman." 
Beaum.  A  Fl.:  A  Wife  for  a  Month,  v.  1. 

brides  maid,  s.  [Eng.  bride,  and  maid.]  An 
unmarried  woman  who  attends  on  the  bride  at  her 
wedding. 

•bride  -stake,  s.    [Eng.    bride,  and  stake.]    A 
stake  or  pole  set  in  the  ground,  round  which  the 
guests  at  a  wedding  danced,  as  round  a  Maypole. 
"  Round  about  the  bridestake." — Ben  Jonson. 

•bride '-wain,  a.  [Eng.  bride,  and  (T)  wain 
(q.  v.).]  A  meeting  or  the  friends  and  neighbors  of 
a  couple  about  to  be  married,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  little  money  to  enable  the  young  folks  to 
commence  housekeeping.  (Halliwell:  Cont.toLexi- 
cogr.) 

bride'-wSll,  8.  [Originally  a  palace  or  hospital 
built  near  S*.  Bridget's  or  St.  Bride's  Well ;  subse- 
quently converted  into  a  workhouse.]  The  name 
is  now  generally  used  of  a  house  of  correction  for 
disorderly  persons  or  criminals ;  a  prison. 

"  Such  as  in  London  commonly  come  to  the  hearing  of 
the  Masters  of  Bridewell." — Ascham:  Schoolmaster. 

bride -w8rt,  s.  [O.  Eng.  bride,  and  wort  (q.  v.). 
So  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  white  feathers 
worn  by  brides  (Prior),  or  perhaps  because  it  was 
used  for  strewing  the  houses  at  wedding  festivi- 
ties.] Two  plants,  viz. : 

1.  Spirtea  ulmaria,  L. 

2.  Spiraea  salicifolia,  L.    (London:  Arboretum.} 
(Britten  it  Holland.) 

bridge,  'brigge,  *bregge,  *brugge,  *brygge 
(Eng.),  'brig  (Scotch  it-  Xorth  of  Eng.  dial.),  s.  A  a. 
[A.  S.  brycg,  bricg,  bryc,  brie,  brig;  Icel.  bryggja, 
bru;  Sw.  brygga^  bro:Dan.  brygge,  bro;  Dut.  brug; 
Fries,  bregge;  (N.  A  M.  H.)  Ger.  brilcke;  O.  H.  Ger. 
prucca.] 


A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1  (q..  v.). 

(2)  Anything  laid  across  a  stream,  gap,  or  hollow. 
to  afford  means  of  passing  over. 

"Thai  drou  it  [a  tree]  then  and  mad  a  brig 
Ouer  a  Htel  burn  to  lig."        Cursor  Mundi,  8,945. 

2.  Fig.:  Anything   similar   to   a    literal    bridge. 

IT  (i)  Of  the  nose:  The  upper  bony  part  of  the 
nose. 

"The  raising  gently  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  doth  pre- 
vent the  deformity  of  a  saddle  nose."  —  Bacon. 

(2)  To  break  down  a  bridge  behind  one  : 
Mil.:  To  do  as  described  with  the  view  of  pre- 
venting an  enemy  from  following.    It  has  the  addi- 
tional effect  of  preventing  one  s  self  from  easily 
retreating  again  across  the  water.     (Lit.  < 


"He  had  broken  down  all  the  bridges  behind  him.  Ho 
had  been  so  false  to  one  side  that  he  must  of  necessity  be 
true  to  the  other."—  .Vacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  A  structure  consisting  of  an  arch  or 
series  of  arches  supporting  a  roadway  above  it, 
designed  to  unite  the  two  banks  of  a  river  or  the 
two  sides  of  an  open  space. 

(1)  History  of  bridges:  Bridges  seem  to  have 
existed  in  China,  from  a  period  of  considerable 
antiquity.  The  word  bridge  does  not  occur  in  the 
authorized  version  of  the  Bible.  Temporary  bridges, 
for  military  purposes,  were  constructed  before  per- 
manent structures  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhab- 
itants were  erected.  The  former  wereof  ten  of  boats. 
Thus,  Cyrus  constructed  such  bridges  about  538- 
B.  C.,  Darius  Hystaspes  about  490,  and  Xerxes  about 
480  B.  C.  Bridges  of  stone  or  brick  seem  to  have 
been  first  used  by  the  Romans;  there  were  none 
erected  in  Greece  till  after  the  Roman  conquest. 
The  first  Roman  bridge  is  said  to  have  been  one 
spanning  the  Tiber  between  the  Janiculum  and  the 
Aventine  Mountain,  built  by  or  under  Ancus  Mar- 
tins. Now  they  are  universal  in  properly-civilized 
countries,  though  in  countries  of  imperfect  civiliza- 
tion even  yet  they  are  few.  In  India  they  are  not 
numerous,  and  most  of  those  which  exist  have  been 
erected  since  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the 
British. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  notable  bridges  of  the 
world  : 

Trajan's  magnificent  bridge  over  the  Danube, 
4,770  feet  in  length,  built  A.  D.  115. 

London  Bridge.  One  existed  at  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century.  One  built  of  wood,  1U14.  A  stone 
bridge,  by  Peter  of  Colechurch,  begun  1176,  was 
finished  1209.  The  new  London  Bridge  is  constructed 
of  granite,  from  the  designs  of  L.  Rennie  ;  it  was 
commenced  in  1824,  and  completed  in  about  seven 
years,  at  a  cost  of  $7,290,000. 

The  bridge  at  Burton,  over  the  Trent,  was  formerly 
the  longest  bridge  in  .England,  being  1,545  feet.  It 
is  now  partly  removed.  Built  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. 

The  Bridge  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  at  Florence,  Italy. 
was  built  in  1569.  It  is  322  feet  long,  constructed  of 
white  marble,  and  stands  unrivaled  as  a  work  of 
art. 

The  Rial  to,  at  Venice,  is  said  to  have  been  built 
from  the  designs  of  Michelangelo.  It  is  a  single 
marble  arch,  9SVt  feet  long,  and  was  completed  in 
1591. 

The  Bridge  of  Sighs,  at  Venice,  over  which  con- 
demned prisoners  were  transported  from  the  hall 
of  judgment  to  the  place  of  execution,  was  built  in 
1589. 

Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  largest  suspension  bridge  in 
the  world,  was  commenced,  under  the  direction  of 
J.  Roebling,  in  1870,  and  completed  in  about  thirteen 
years.  It  is  3,475  feet  long,  and  135  feet  high.  The 
cost  of  building  was  nearly  $15,000,000. 

The  Cantilever  Bridge  over  the  Niagara  is 
built  almost  entirely  of  steel.  Its  length  is  S1U  feet, 
the  total  weight  is  3.0UO  tons,  and  the  cost  was 
$900,01X1. 

The  Niagara  Suspension  Bridge  was  built  by 
Roebling,  in  1852-55,  at  a  cost  of  $400,000.  It  is  245 
feet.  above  wator,  821  feet  long,  and  its  strength  is 
estimated  at  1,200  tons. 

The  bridge  at  Havre  de  Grace,  over  the  Susque- 
hanna,  is  3,271  feet  long,  and  is  divided  into  twelve 
wooden  spans,  resting  on  granite  piers. 

Coalbrookdale  Bridge.  England,  was  the  first  cast- 
iron  bridge.  It  was  built  over  the  Severn  in  1779. 

The  Menai  Bridge,  forming  part  of  the  line  of 
road  between  London  and  Holyhead,  having  an 
interval  of  560  feet  between  the  supporting  points 
of  suspension.  It  rests  on  seven  stone  arches.  52'$ 
feet  from  one  another,  and  is  100  feet  above  the.  level 
of  the  sea.  Designed  and  executed  by  Telford.  1825. 

The  Tubular  Suspension  Bridge,  over  the  Menar 
Strait,  forming  part  of  Chester  and  Holyhead  Rail- 
way, consists  of  two  lines  of  tubes,  each  1.513  feet 
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lone,  supported  on  three  towers,  besides  the  .-horn 
abutments.  One  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  Weight, 
10,540  tons.  Commenced  1K46,  finished  1850. 


one  end  their  vibrating  portion.  The  tone  of  an 
instrument  is  largely  influenced  by  the  position  of 
the  bridge. 

6.  Ordnance:  Tho  pieces  of  timber  between,  the 
transoms  of  a  gun-carriage. 

7.  Horology;  A  piece  raised  in  the  middle  and 
fastened  at  both  ends  to  the  watch-plate,  and  form- 
ing a  bearing  for  one  or  more  pivots.    When  sup- 
ported at  one  end  it  is  a  cock. 

8.  Engraving;    A    board   resting-   on    end-cleats, 
used  by  an  engraver  to  span  the  plate  on  which  he 

,,..,..,,,  ,..^.  .,..,,  mo  A- i*ni  v*  .i-w  MI,  inrai  i>uin-  is  working,  to  support  the  hand  clear  of  the  plate, 
burgh.  Total  length  2,765  yards  (I1;!  miles).  There  9.  Electricity;  A  device  used  for  measuring  the 
are  two  cantilever  spans  of  1,710  feet  each  (the  resistance  of  an  element  to  an  electric  circuit. 

[ELECTRIC-BRIDGE.] 


.Vjirnj  wtat,      \  uiuiuouwu  .in-tu,  muguou  ion*. 

Tay  Bridge,  KUU2  feet,  of  *5  spans,  across  theTay, 
90  feet  above  the  sea.  Begun  1871,  completed  1877. 
Cost  $10,750,000.  Destroyed  by  a  gale  1879.  New 
Bridge. 

Clifton  Suspension  Bridge,  at  Bristol,  England, 
has  a  span  of  705  feet  at  a  height  of  245  feet  above 
the  water.  The  carriageway  is  20  feet  wide,  and 
the  footways  51£  feet  wide.  Cost  $iOU,OUU. 

Forth  Bridge,  over  the  Firth  of  Forth,  near  Edin- 


longest  in  the  world).  Fifty-one  thousand  tons  of 
steel.  Extreme  height  above  meanwater  level,  over 
370feot.  About  25  acres  of  surf  ace  to  be  painted.  Cost 
about  $15,000,000.  Commenced  April,  1883;  opened 
by  Prince  of  Wales.  March  4, 1890. 

High  Bridge,  New  York,  by  which  Croton  Aque- 
duct is  carried  across  Harlem  River,  is  of  granite 
throughout.  It  is  1,450  feet  long,  114  feet  high,  and 
supported  on  14  massive  piers. 

Victoria  Bridge,  which  spans  tho  St.  Lawrence  at 
Montreal,  Canada.  It  is  tubular,  and  9.1i»4  feet,  or 
nearly  two  miles,  long.  The  massive  tube  through 
which  the  railway  track  is  laid  is  22  feet  high  and 
16  feet  wide.  It  was  formally  opened  in  1860.  The 
total  cost  of  the  bridge  was  $6.300,000. 

The  St.  Louis  Bridge,  across  the  Mississippi  River, 
from  St.  Louis,  Mo.t  to  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  American 
engineering.  It  was  designed  by  James  B.  Bads. 
and  was  begun  in  1869,  and  completed  in  1*74.  It 
consists  of  three  spans,  resting  on  four  piers.  Tho 
piers  aro  composed  of  granite  and  limestone,  and 
rest  on  the  bed-rock  of  the  river,  to  which  they  were 
sunk  through  the  sand,  from  90 to  120 feet,  by  the  use 
of  wrought-iron  caissons  and  atmospheric  pressure. 
The  center  span  is  520  feet,  and  the  side  ones  are  each 
500  feet  in  the  clear ;  each  of  them  is  formed  of  four 
ribbed  arches,  made  of  cast  steel.  The  rise  of  tho 
arches  is  60  feet,  sufficiently  high  to  permit  tho 
passage  of  steamboats  at  all  stages  of  the  water. 
The  bridge  is  built  with  two  platforms,  the  lower 
one  containing  a  double  car-track,  and  the  upper 
one  two  8-foot  footways  and  a  carriageway  30  leet 
in  width.  It  passes  over  a  viaduct  of  five  arches 
(27  feet  span  each)  into  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 
where  the  lower  roadway  runs  into  a  tunnel  4,800 
feet  long,  which  passes  under  a  large  part  of  tho 
city.  Tho  total  cost  of  tho  bridge  and  tunnel  was 
over  $10,000,000. 

Besides  the  bridges  here  enumerated,  there  aro 
many  other  notable  specimens  of  bridge  architect- 
ure in  this  country,  the  Mississippi  River  alone  being 
crossed  many  times  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  by 
magnificent  structures. 

Over  the  Ohio  river,  at  tho  cities  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  Louisville,  Ky.,  there  are  several  tiuo 
specimens  of  bridge  building— one  at  the  former 
city  for  a  long  time  ranking  as  first  among  suspen- 
sion bridges  in  this  country.  The  other  bridges  at 
these  points  are  railway  and  passenger  bridges,  of 
the  pier-and-girder  or  pier- and- truss-arch  type. 

(2)  Construction  and  parts  of  a  modern  bridge;  A 
bridge  is  generally  made  of  wood,  of  iron,  of  stone, 
or  of  brick.    The  extreme  supports  of  the  arches  at 
tho  two  ends  are  called  hutments  or  abutments;  the 
solid  parts  between  the  arches  piers,  and  the  fences 
on  the  sides  of  the  road  or  pathway  parapets. 

(3)  Different  kinds  of  bridges;  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned   a  bascule-bridge,  boat-bridge   or   a 
bridge    of    boats,    bowstring-bridge,    chain-bridge, 
draw-bridge  t    floating-bridge,    flying-bridge,    foot- 
bridge, furnace-bridge,  girder-bridge, lattice-bridge, 

Son  toon-bridge,     raft-bridge,      rope-bridge,     skew- 
ridge,    suspension-bridge,     saving-bridge,     sn-ivel- 
bridge,  trestle-bridge,  truss-bridge,  tubular  bridge, 
viaduct,  weigh-bridge.     (See  these  words.) 

2.  Shipbuilding:  A  partial  deck  extending  from 
side  to  side  of  a  vessel  amidships.    It  is  common  in 
steam  vessels,  affording  a  convenient  station   for 
tin;  officer  in  command,  and  extends  over  the  space 
between  the  paddle-boxes.     It  is  also  known  as  the 
hurricane-deck  or  bridge-deck. 

3.  Mining;  Theplatform  or  staging  by  which  ore, 
limestone,  fuel,  &c.,  are  conveyed  to  the  mouth  of  a 
smel  ting-furnace. 

4.  Metallurgy,  furnaces,  boilers,  <6c.: 

(1)  A  lower  vertical  partition  at  the  back  of  the 
grate  space  of  a  furnace.    [WATER-BRIDGE,  HANG- 
ING-BRIDGE.] 

(2)  The  middle  part  of  the  fire-bars  in  a  marine 
boiler,  on  either  side  of  which  the  fires  are  banked. 
(Admiral  Smyth.) 

(3)  The  low  wall  of  division  between   the  fuel- 
chamber  and  hearth  of  a  reverboratory  furnace. 

(4)  The  wall  at  the  end  of  the  hearth  toward  the 
stack  compelling  the  caloric  current  in  puddling  to 
ascend  and  then  descend  toward  the  foot  of  the 
stack. 

5.  Music:  A  thin  wooden  bar  placed  beneath  tho 
strings  of  a  musical  instrument  to  elevate  them 
above    the    sounding-board    and    to  terminate    at 


B.  Ax  adjective:  Pertaining  to  a  bridge  in  any  of 
the  foregoing  senses. 

bridge-board,  s. 

1.  Carp.:  A  notched  board  on  which  the  ends  of 
the  stops    (technically  the    treads  and  risers)  of 
wooden  stairs   aro    fastened.    It  is  called  also  a 
notch-board. 

2.  The  bridge  of  a  steamboat.    [A.,  II.  2.] 

bridge -equipage,  s.  An  "equipage"  designed 
to  accompany  armies  in  the  field  and  provide  them 
with  materials  whence  to  construct  bridges  across 
any  rivers  whicli  may  impede  them  in  their  prog- 
ress. 

bridge-gutter,  bridged  gutter,  s.  A  gutter 
formed  of  boards  covered  with  lead  and  supported 
on  bearers. 

bridge-head,  s. 

Fortif.:  A  work  commanding  tho  extremity  of  a 
bridge  nearest  to  the  enemy ;  a  t$te  de  pout. 

bridge-islet,  s.  A  portion  of  land  which  becomes 
insular  at  high-water. 

bridge-master,  s.  One  who  has  charge  of  a 
bridge,  a  bridge- warden. 

bridge-over,  a. 

Carpent.:  A  term  showing  that  certain  parts  lie 
across  and  rest  on  others ;  as,  common  joists,  bridge- 
over  binding-joists,  &c. 

bridge-pile,  s. 

Civil  Engineering:  A  pile  driven  to  support  a 
timber  of  a  bridge. 

bridge-rail, *. 

Railroading:  A  railroad-rail  having  an  arched 
tread  and  lateral  foot  flanges.  It  has  been  adopted 
by  nearly  all  well-equipped  modem  railways.  It  is 
laid  on  a  longitudinal  '.sleeper  in  cross-ties.  Felt 
saturated  in  pitch,  or  its  equivalent,  is  placed 
beneath  the  rail  over  the  sleeper,  and  gives  a  cer- 
tain resiliency  to  the  track.  The  other  rails  are 
known  as  edge-rails  and  foot-rails  (q.  v.).  (Knight.) 

bridge-stone,  s. 

1.  Masonry:  A  stone,  laid  from  the  pavement  to 
the  entrance-door  of  a  house,  spanning  a  sunken 
area. 

2.  Road-making:  A  flat  stone  serving  as  a  bridge 
across  a  gutter  or  narrow  area. 

bridge- train,  s.  A  military  bridge  composed  of 
portable  boats.  The  same  as  bridge-equipage,  or 
pontoon-bridge  or  train  (q.  v.).  A  bridge-equipment 
or  pontoon-train,  consisting  of  a  military  bridge 
composed  of  portable  boats. 

bridge-tree,  s. 

Milling :  The  beam  which  supports  the  spindle  of 
the  runner  in  a  grinding-mill.  On  the  upper  surface 
of  the  bridge-tree  is  the  socket  of  the  spindle.  The 
bridge-tree  is  capable  of  vertical  adjustment,  to 
vary  the  relative  distance  of  the  grinding-surfaces, 
by  moving  the  runner  toward  or  from  the  bedstone. 
The  adjusting  device  is  called  a  lighter-screw. 
(Knight.) 

bridge-truss,  s.  A  structure  of  thrust  and 
tension  pieces,  forming  a  skeleton  beam,  in  a 
viaduct.  It  has  several  varieties:  the  lattice,  tho 
arched  truss  (or  combination  of  arch  and  truss),  the 
deck-truss,  in  which  the  road-bed  i«m  the  straight 
stringers.  (Knight.) 

bridge-ward  (1),  8.  [Eng.  bridge,  and  ward 
(2),*.] 

Loclctmithina :  The  main  ward  of  a  key,  usually 
in  the  plane  of  rotation. 

*bridge-ward  (2) ,  *brigge-ward,  *brigge- 
warde,  s.  [  Eng.  bridge;  Q.  Eng.  brigge,  and 
ward  (I),*-] 

1.  The  warden  or  keeper  of  a  bridge. 

"A  geant  ys  milked  brigge-ieard." 

Kir  Fwonbra*,  1,700. 

2.  A  number  of  men  set  to  guard  a  bridge. 

"  That  nyght  us  it  ful  by  cas, 
The  f.'rtgye-urarde  foryete  was." 

Sir  /'Vi'Mwhm*,  3,559. 


bridle-bit 

bridge,  r.  t.     [From  Eng.  bridge,  s.  (q.  v.)  ] 

1.  Lit.:  To  build  a  bridge  over  a  river,  a  valley, 
or  road. 

"  Came  to  the  sea:  and,  over  Hellespont 
Bridging  his  way,  Europe  with  Asia  joined." 

Miltuti:  P.  L.,  bk.  x. 

2.  Fig.:  To  establish  a  passage  across  anything. 

"  Till,  bridged  with  Moslem  bodies  o'er, 
It  bears  aloft  their  slippery  tread." 

Moore.-  Lalla  Rookh;  The  Fire-»'orshipers. 

bridged,  pa. par.  &  a.    [BRIDGE,  v.J 

bridged-gutter,  s.    [BRIDGE-GUTTER.] 

bridge  -less,  a,  [Eng.  bridge,  and  suff.  -less.] 
Without  a  bridge.  (Southey.) 

brldg  -Ing,  pr.par,,  a.  &  s.    [BRIDGE,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial 
adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb. 

C.  As  substantive: 

Carp.:  Short  cross-pieces  connecting  adjacent 
floor-joists  to  prevent  lateral  deflection,  [CHIM- 
NEY.] 

If  Single,  bridging  has  one  pair  of  diagonal  braces 
at  the  mid-length  of  tho  joists.  Double  bridging 
consists  of  two  pairs  of  cross-braces,  dividing  the 
joist  into  three  lengths. 

bridging- floor,  s. 

Carp. :  A  floor  in  which  bridging-joists  are  used 
without  girders. 

bridging-Joist,  s. 

Building:  A  joist  in  a  double  floor,  resting  upon 
the  binder  or  binding-joist,  and  supporting  the 
floor;  a  floor-joist. 

bridging-piece,  s. 

Carp.:  A  strut-piece  nailed  between  joists  or 
beams,  to  prevent  lateral  deflection ;  a  strutting  or 
straining  piece. 

*brldg  -f,  a.  [Eng.  bridg(e) ;  -#.]  Full  of  bridges. 
(Shencood.) 

bri  -die,  *brl  -dell,  *brl  -dSl,  *brl'-dU,  *br?v 
d^lle,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.bridel,  brldels,  brydel;  Icel. 
beisl;  Sw.  be tsel:  Dan.  bidsel;  Dut.  breidel;  M.  H. 
Ger.  britel:  O.  H.  Ger.  bridel,  brittil, priddel ;  Fr. 
bride;  O.  Fr.  bridel;  Prov.,  Sp.  &  Port,  brida;  Ital. 
briglia=&  bridle,  and  predella  .  .  .  the  reins  of 
a  bridle.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  In  the  same  sense  aa  II.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  A  curb  or  restraint  of  any  kind. 

"...  that  i»lace,  which  some  men  fancied  to  be  a 
bridle  upon  the  city." — Clarendon. 

"...     a  continual  bridle  on  the  tongue." — Watts. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Saddlery :  A  head-stall,  bit.  and  bearing  or  rid- 
ing rein,  completing  the  head-gear  of   a    horse's 
harness.    The  modern  bridle  of  TSurope  and  Amer- 
ica consists  of  the  following  pieces :  The  crown- 
piece,  the  brow-band,  tho  cheek-strap,  the  throat- 
latch  or  lash,  the  rein,  and  the  bit.    Sometimes  also 
there  are  a  nose-band,  blinkers  or  blinders,  and  a 
h  itching-strap. 

2.  Machinery : 

(1)  A  link  attachment,  limiting  the  separation  of 
two  pieces. 

(2)  Of  a  slide  valve :  The  flanges  which  keep  it  in 
place,  and  serve  to  guide  and  limit  its  motion. 

3.  Nautical: 

(1)  One  of  the  ropes  by  which  the  bowline  is  fast- 
ened to  the  leech  of  a  sail. 

(2)  A  mooring- hawser. 

4.  Agric.:    The  piece  on  the  forward  end  of    a 
plow-beam,  to  which  the  draft-shackle  is  attached ; 
the  clevis ;  also  called  the  muzzle  or  plow-head. 

5.  Fire-arms:    That  piece  in  a   gun-lock    which 
serves  to  bind  down  the  sear  and  tumbler,  and  pre- 
vent their  lateral  motion. 

B.  A*  adjective:  Pertaining  to  a  bridle.    (Seethe 
compounds  which  follow.) 

bridle-bit,  s.  A  bit  connected  with  a  bridle. 
Such  bits  are  seen  in  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  paint- 
ings and  sculptures,  and  are  subsequently  men- 
tioned by  Xenophon.  Bridle-bits  may  be  classed 
under  three  heads:  Snaffles,  curb-hits  and  stiff-bits. 
The  snaffle  has  two  bars,- jointed  together  in  the 
middle  of  the  mouth,  and  lias  rings  at  the  end  for 
the  rein.  It  sometimes  has  cheek-pieces,  to  keep 
the  ring  from  pulling  into  the  mouth  of  the  animal. 
The  curb-bit  consists  of  the  following  parts: 
Cheek-pieces  or  branches  with  eyes  for  tho  cheek- 
straps  and  for  the  reins,  and  holes  for  the  curb- 
chain  ;  a  mouth-piece,  uniting  the  cheek-pioces  and 
forming  tho  bit  proper;  sometimes  a  bar  uniting 
the  lower  ends  of  the  branches ;  a  curb-chain.  Tho 
elastic  bit  consists  of  a  chain  covered  by  closely 
coiled  wire  between  the  bit-rings.  Another  form  of 
elastic  bit  is  made  of  twisted  wire  with  a  soft  rub- 
ber covering. 


boll,    b6y;     po"ut,    J6*wl;    cat,    $ell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   pi  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -Won,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 


bridle- cable 

bridle-cable,  s. 

Xaut.:  A  cable  proceeding  from  a  vessel  to  the 
middle  of  another  cable  which  is  moored  at  each 
end. 

bridle-cutter,  s.  One  who  makes  bridles,  spurs, 
&c. 

bridle-hand,  s.  The  hand  which  holds  the  bridle 
when  one  is  riding ;  the  left  hand. 

"The  Gaucho,  when  he  IB  going  to  use  the  lazo,  keeps  a 
small  coil  in  his  bridle-hand?' — Darwin:  Vuyuge  round  the 
World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  iii.,  p.  44. 

bridle -maker,  s.   A  maker  of  bridles. 
bridle-path,  s.    A  path  sufficiently  wide  to  allow 
of  the  passage  of  a  horse,  though  not  of  a  cart, 
bridle-ports,  s. 

Shipbuilding:  A  port  in  the  bow  for  a  maindeck 
chase-gun ;  through  it  mooring-bridles  or  bow-fasts 
are  passed. 

bridle-rein,  s.    A  rein  passing  from  the  hand  to 
the  bit.  or  from  the  check-hook  to  the  bit ;  or.  in 
wagon -harness,  from  the  top  of  the  hames  to  the  bit. 
"Selected  champions  from  the  train, 
To  wait  upon  his  bridle-rein." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  vi.  21. 

bridle-way,  s.    A  Iiorse-track,  a  bridle-path. 

tori '-die,  *bry'-del-^n,  v.  t.  &  i     [From  bridle,  s. 

(q-v.)J 

A.  Traiisitive: 

1.  Literally.    Of  a  horse  or  any  similar  animal: 

(1)  To  restrain  "by  means  of  au  actual  bridle. 

(2)  To  furnish  or  equip  with  a  bridle. 

"  The  steeds  are  all  bridled,  and  snort  to  the  rein." 
Byron:  Siege  of  Corinth,  22. 

2.  Fig.:  To  curb,  to  restrain,  to  govern. 

"  But  the  thoughts  we  cannot  bridle 
Force  their  way  without  the  will." 

Byron:  Fare  Thee  Well. 

B.  Intransitive:  To  hold  up  the  head  and  draw  in 
the  chest,  as  an  expression  of  pride,  scorn  or  resent- 
ment. 

"  Dick  heard,  and  tweedling,  ogling*,  bridling, 
Turning  short  round,  strutting,  and  sideling." 

Cowper:  Pairing-time  Anticipated. 

^[  In  this  sense  it  is  often  followed  by  up.  [BRID- 
LING.] 

bridle-in,  v.  t.  To  hold  in  or  restrain  by  means 
of  a  bridle  or  curb.  (Lit.  t&fig.) 

"  I  bridle-in  my  struggling  muse,  with  pain, 
That  longs  to  launch  into  a  bolder  strain." 

Addison:  A  Letter  from  Italy. 

bri  -died,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BRIDLE,  v.  *.] 

brl'-dlSr,  s.  [Eng.  bridl(e);  -er.]  One  who 
bridles  or  curbs  an  animal,  a  person,  or  anything. 
(Lit.  tifig.) 

"'The  prelates  boast  themselves  the  only  bridlers  of 
schism." — Milton;  Reason  o/Ch.  Gov.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

brid'-llng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [BRIDLE,  v.] 

A.  As  present  participle:   In  senses  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  participial  adjective: 

"  He  swells  his  lifted  chest,  and  backward  flings 
His  bridling  neck  between  his  towering  wings." 

Wordsworth:  Evening  Walk, 

C.  As  substantive:  The  sameas  bridling-up(qtv.)f 

bridling- up,  s.  The  act  of  proudly  rearing  the 
head. 

"By  her  bridling-up  I  perceived  that  she  expected  to  be 
treated  hereafter  not  as  Jenny  Distaff,  but  Mrs.  Tran- 
q  ti  ill  us." — I'd  Her. 

Brld  -Hng-t6n  (sometimes pron. BUr  -lliig-t&n) , 
*Brel  -Ilng-t6nt  s.  &  a.  [From  O.  Eng.  Brelling 
(etymology  doubtful),  and  ton=town.] 

A.  As  substantive .' 

Geog. :  A  market  town  and  parish  on  the  sea-coast 
of  Yorkshire,  England ;  lat.  54°  N. 

B.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  or  found  at  or  in 
the  place  named  under  A. 

Bridlington  crag,  s. 

Geol.:  A  deposit  belonging  to  the  Newer  Pliocene. 
It  consists  of  sand  and  bluish  clay  with  fragments 
of  various  rocks.  It  contains  mollusks,  of  which 
four  species  are  extinct,  JYctfir«  occlusa,  Cardita 
analiSi  Xucula  cobboldice,  and  Tellina  obiiqua; 
most  of  the  remaining  species  are  arctic  shells.  It 
appears  to  have  been  deposited  during  the  period 
or  the  greatest  cold. 

bri  -d5on,  8.    [From  Fr.  bridon  =  n  snaffle.] 

Saddlery:  The  snaffle-bit and  rein  used  in  Euro- 
pean military  equipments  in  connection  with  a 
curb-bit  which  has  its  own  rein, 

brief,  *breef,  *bref,  *breve,  *breff,  a.  [O.  Fr. 
brief;  Fr.  bref:  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  breve;  Lat.  brevis; 
Gr.  bracAjys= short.] 
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A.  Of  things: 

1.  Of  language:  Short,  few,  concise. 

"A  play  there  is,  my  lord,  some  ten  words  long, 
Which  is  as  brief  as  I  have  known  a  play; 
But  by  ten  words,  my  lord,  it  is  too  long. 
Which  makes  it  tedious." 

Shakesp. :  Mid.  Night's  Dream,  v.  1. 

2.  Of  time;  Short  in  duration,  not  lasting. 

"  Brief  RS  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night." 

Shakesp.:  Mid.  Night's  Dream. 

t3.  Of  length,  size,  or  extent:  Short,  narrow,  con- 
tracted. 

"  The  shrine  of  Venus,  or  straight  pight  Minerva, 
Postures  beyond  brief  nature. 

Shakesp.:  Cymbel.,  v.  5. 

B.  Of  persons;  Concise  in  language;  short,  abrupt. 
"  To  finish  the  portrait,   the  bearing  of  the  gracious 

Duncan  was  brief,   bluff,    and    consequential,     .     .     ." — 
Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xliv. 

IT  In  brief  (O.  Icel  on  brefa):  Shortly,  in  short, 
briefly. 

"In  brief,  we  «re  the  King  of  England's  subjects." 

Shakesp.:  K.  John,  ii.  1. 

To  be  brief:  To  speak  briefly  or  shortly,  without 
many  words. 

brief,  *bref,  *brefe,  *breve,  s.  [In  Dan.  brer; 
O.  H.  Ger.  briaf;  O.  Fr.  bref;  Sp.,  Ital.,  &  Port. 
breve.']  [BRIEF,  a.J 

I.  Ordinary  language; 

*1.  A  short  abstract ;  an  epitome. 
"I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  make  it  plain,  as  far  as  a  sum  or 
brief  c&Ji  make  a  cause  plain.*' — Bacon. 

"  Each  woman  is  a  brief  of  woman  -kind."— Or  erb  ury. 
*2.  A  writing  of  any  kind. 
"  Bear  this  sealed  brief 
With  winged  haste  to  the  lord  marshal."    * 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  1, 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Eccles,; 

(1)  A  papal  letter  or  license. 

"  The  apostolical  letters  are  of  a  two-fold  kind  and  dif- 
ference; viz.,  some  are  called  brief*,  because  they  are 
comprised  in  a  short  and  compendious  way  of  writing." — • 
Ayltffe. 

(2)  An  episcopal  letter  or  charge. 

"Then  also  (if  occasion  be)  shall  .  .  Briefs,  Cita- 
tions, and  Excommunications  be  read." — Book  oj  Com- 
mon Prayer;  Rubric  in  Communion  Service. 

2.  Law; 

(a)  (See  definition  in  quotation.) 

"A  writ  whereby  a  man  is  summoned  to  answer  to  any 
action;  or  it  is  any  precept  of  the  king  in  writing,  issuing 
out  of  any  court,  whereby  he  commands  any  suing  to  be 
done."— Cowel. 

(6)  The  abstract  of  the  evidence,  &c.,  given  to  the 
counsel,  to  enable  them  to  plead  a  case. 

"  It  seems,  indeed,  from  the  reports  of  the  trials  that  he 
did  as  Httle  as  he  could  do  if  he  held  the  briefs  at  all,  and 
that  he  left  to  the  judges  the  business  of  browbeating 
witnesses  and  prisoners."— Xaeattlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

*(c)  Letters  patent,  authorizing  any  charitable 
collection  for  any  public  or  private  purpose. 

*'A  brief  was  read  in  all  churches  for  relieving  the 
French  Protestants,  who  came  hnre  for  protection  from 
the  unheard-of  cruelties  of  the  Ling1-" — Evelyn;  Memoirs, 
ii.  262. 

3.  Scots  Law :  A  wri  t  directed  to  any  judge  ordi- 
nary, requiring  and  authorizing  him  to  near  a  case 
before  a  jury  and  give  sentence  thereon. 

4.  Music.    [BKEVE.] 
fbrief-man,  s. 

1.  One  who  prepares  briefs. 

2.  One  who  copies  manuscript*. 

fbrief,  *breve,  v.  t.    [BRIEF,  a.]    To  write  con- 
cisely ;  to  set  forth  briefly. 
"  Bot  neaer  yet  in  no  boke  breued  I  herde 
That  euer  he  wrek  so  wytherly  on  werk  that  he  made." 
Ear.  Ena.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  197. 

brief '-less,  rr.  [Eng.  brief,  and  suff.  -/ess.]  Hav- 
ing no  briefs;  without  clients;  unemployed.  Refer- 
ring exclusively  to  the  legal  profession. 

brief '-less-ness,  s.    [Eng.  briefless;  -ness.]  The 
state  of  being  briefless  or  without  clients. 

brief -If,  *bref-ly,  *breve-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
brief;  -ly.] 

1.  Of  language:  In  few  words,  concisely,  shortly. 

"To  say  brffly."—  Merlin,  I.,  ii.  190. 

2.  Of  time :  Shortly ;  in  or  after  a  short  time. 
brief -ness,  *breff-nes,  s.    [Eng.  brief;  -ness.] 

The  quality  of  being  brief  or  short.     Used — 

1.  Of  language :  Conciseness,  brevity. 

"  I  hope  the  briefness  of  your  answer  made 
The  speedinesg  of  your  return." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbelinf,  ii.  4. 

2.  Of  time:  Shortness. 

"  We  passe  ovyr  that,  breffnfs  of  tyme  consyderynge." 
— r<tri'ntrii  Myst.,  p.  79. 

3.  Of  length,  size,  or  extent:  Shortness,  narrow- 
ness. 


brigade 

bri  -Si,  bri  -ar,  *bry  -9.1,  *breere,  *brere.  ».  & 
o.  [A.  S.  brer=&  briar ;  lr.bri(ir— a  prickle,  a  thorn, 
a  briar,  a  pin  ;  Gael,  preas,  gen.  prearis— a  bush,  a 
shrub,  a  thicket,  a  wrinkle,  a  plait;  Wei.  pryf, 
prysys—covcrt,  brushwood.] 

A.  As  substantive ; 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Gen. :  A  thorny  or  a  prickly  shrub,  without 
precisely  indicating  the  species. 

"But  that  that  is  brynginge  forth  thornes  and  breris  is 
repreuable  .  .  .'  — Wicliffe.  Ebrewis,  ch.  vi. 

"What  subtle  hole  is  this, 

Whose  mouth  is  cover'd  with  rude-growing  briers?" 
Shakesp.:  Titua  Andron.,  ii.  3. 

(2)  Spec. :  The  same  as  II.  Bot.,  1. 

"  From  off  this  brier  pluck  a  white  rose  with  me." 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 

2.  Fig.:   Anything  sharp   or  unpleasant   to  the 
feelings. 

"...  leaue  vs,  your  f  riendes,  in  the  briers  and  betray 
vs,  .  .  ."— Stow:  Edward  VI.  (1552.) 

"      .    .    Borne  harsh,  'tis  true, 
Pick'd  from  the  thorns  and  briers  of  reproof." 

Cowper:  Task,  bk.  vi. 
II.  Technically: 

Bot.:  Various  species  of  roses  of  larger  growth? 
Spec.,  the  Dog-rose  (Rosa  canina).    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 
IT  1.  Slightly  scented  brier,  or  briar:  Rosainodora. 
(Hooker  &  Arnott.) 

2.  Small-flowered    sweet    brier,    or   briar:    Rosa 
micrantha. 

3.  True  sweet  brier,  or  briar :  The  Eglaptine  (Rosa 
rubiginosa). 

B-  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  any  of  the  plants 
described  under  A. 

brier-bush,    *bryer-buslie,    *brere-bushe,  s. 

1.  Rosa  canina. 

2.  Rosa  arvensis. 

brier-rose,  briar-rose,  s.  A  rose  (Rosa  canina). 
(Spec,  on  the  Eng.  border.) 

"  For,  from  their  shivered  brows  displayed, 
Far  o'er  the  unfathomable  glade, 
AH  twinkling  with  the  dew-drop  sheen, 
The  briar-rose  fell  in  streamers  green." 

Scott:  Laity  of  the  Lake,  i.  11. 

brier-scythe,  s. 

Agric.:  A  stout,  short-bladed  scythe  in  a  nearly 
straight  handle,  used  for  cutting  down  brambles 
and  the  like. 

brier-tooth,  a.  Resembling  the  teeth  of  a  brier 
leaf. 

Brier-tooth  saw :  A  saw  whoso  interdental  spaces 
are  deeply  depressed  by  oblique  filing  on  alternate 
sides.  [GULLET-SAW.] 

tbrier-tree,  s.    Arose  (Rosa  canina). 

brl'-8red,  a.    [Eng.  brier;  •ed.']   Set  with  briers. 
(Chatterton.) 
bri  -er-y,  a.  &s.    [Eng.  brier;  •#.] 

A.  As  adjective :  Full  of  briers ;  thorny.    ( Lit.  <£ 

fig-) 

"  It  taketh  no  rote  in  a  briery  place,  ne  in  marice, 
neither  in  the  sande  that  fleeteth  awaye,  but  it  requireth 
a  pure,  a  trymme  and  a  substauncial  grounde." — Udalt: 
James  i. 

B.  -4s  substantive:  A  place  where  briers  are  grow- 
ing. 

*brieve,  s.    [BRIEF.] 

brig,  s.  [Contracted  from  Eng.,  &c.,  origantine 
(q.  v.)] 

Naut.:  A  vessel  with  two  masts,  square-rigged  on 
both.  [Ssow.] 

"...  though 
the  arrival  of  a 
brig  in  the  port 
was  a  rare  event." 
— Mttcaulait:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

Tf  Hermaphro- 
dite brig :  A  two- 
masted  vessel, 
square-rigged 
forward  and 
schooner-  rigged 
aft.  (Totten.) 

brl-ga'de, 
brlg'-ade, 
*brl-gad,  s.  & 
a.  [In  Sw.  6ri- 
gad;  Dan  ,  Dut.. 
(ier.  &  Fr.  bri- 

fade ;  Sp.  brigada— brigade,  shelter ;  Port,  brigada  ; 
tal.  &  Low  Lat.  brigata=a  company,  a  troop,  a 
crew,  a  brigade.  From  O.  Fr.  fcn'9«e  =  contention, 
quarrel,  dispute,  faction  ;  Ital.  brina= trouble,  dis- 
quiet ;  Ital.  &  Low  Lat.  brigare~to  strive,  to  shift, 
to  bo  busy.  ] 


Brig. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try      Syrian.      SB,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw! 


brigade-major 


A.  At<  substantive: 

1.  U.  S,  Mil.:    A  portion  of  an  array,    whether 
infantry,  cavalry,  or  artillery,  consisting  of  two  or 
mure  n't/itm-tit*,  under  tho  command  of  a  brigadier- 
general.  A  division  consists  of  two  or  more  brigades 
under  the  command    of   a  major-general;  and  an 
(triHt/  ''"'V'-s  or  corps  d'  arm£e,  tho  largest  division 
of  our  army,  consists  of  two  or  more  divisions,  and 
is  commanded  by  a  major-general. 

'2.  Fiijnrnin'cly  : 

(\\  An  aggregation,  meeting,  or  union  of  several 
Iiu-t^  as  for  warfare.  (Poetic.) 

"Thither,  wing'd  with  speed, 
A  numerous  brigade  hasten'd;  as  when  bands 
Of  pioneers,  with  spade  and  pickaxe  urm'd." 

Milton;  P.  L.,  bk.  i. 

(2)  A  similar  gathering  of  females  intending  to 
make  a  conquest  of  human  hearts. 

"Then  say  what  beauteous  general  wilt  thou  choose, 
To  lead  the  fair  brigade  against  thy  rebel  foes  If" 

Hughes  :  Cupid's  Review. 

B.  AA    adjective:    Pertaining   to    some   kind   of 
brigade,  like  one  of  those  described  under  A. 

"  Brigade  depots  are  to  be  considered  a  portion  of  a 
force  to  be  inspected,  ,  .  ."—The  Queen's  Orders  and 
Regulations  (.1873),  g  6. 

brigade-major,  s. 

Mil.:  A  staff  officer  attached  to  the  brigade  to 
assist  the  officer  by  whom  it  is  commanded. 

brl-ga  de,  r.  /.  [From  Eng.,  &c.,  brigade,  s. 
(q.  v.i] 

Mil.  :  To  form  into  one  or  more  brigades. 

"It  [brevet  rank]  gives  precedence  when  corps  are 
bHgaded."—  James:  Mil.  Diet.  (4th  ed.),  P-  61. 

brl-ga  -ded,  pa.  par,  &  a.    [BRIGADE,  u.] 

brlg-a-dier  ,  8.  [In  Dan.  brigadeer;  Fr.  brig- 
adier ;  Port,  brigadeiro;  Ital.  brigadiere.  ] 

MiL  :  An  abbreviation  of  brigadier-general  (q.  v.). 
It  is  in  common  use  in  the  armies  of  modern  civil- 
ized nations,  the  forces  being  divided  into  brigades 
in  charge  of  brigadiers. 

"  .  .  .  to  raise  the  beat  officer  in  the  Irish  army  to  the 
rank  of  Brigadier."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

brigadier-general,  s. 

Mil.  :  A  military  officer  of  intermediate  rank, 
between  a  major-general  and  a  colonel. 

brl-ga  -ding,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [BRIGADE,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (Seethe  verb). 

B.  AKtidi.:  Pertaining  to  the  formation  of  men 
into  brigades. 

"  .  .  .  regiments  finding  their  way  on  to  the  ground 
as  they  mustered,  with  seemingly  small  attention  to  the 
brigading  regulations  prescribed  in  the  War-office  mem- 
orandum,"— London  Daily  A'ews,  July  24,  1871. 

C.  Assubst.:  Tho  act  of  forming  men  into  brig- 
ades. 

*brlg-an,  s.    [BRIGAND.] 

*brlg  -an~9le,  8.  [BRIGAXD.]  Robbery,  depre- 
dation, violence. 

"...  thair  be  way  of  hame  sukkin,  brigancfe  and 
forthooht  fellony,  maist  vyldlie,  vnmercifullie  and 
treasounablie  slew  and  murtherit  him,  .  .  ."—Acts 
Ja.  VI.,  1684  (ed.  1814),  p.  305, 

brig  -and,  *breg  -aund,  *brlg-an,  *brlg  -ant, 
«.  [Fr.  brigand;  Low  Lat.  brigans~a  light-armed 
soldier;  Ital.  brif/ante,  pr.  par.  of  brigare  —  to 
strive;  briga;  O.  Fr.  6rtyue=strife.] 

*1.  A  light-armed  soldier. 

*'  Bekyrde  with  bregaundez  of  fesse  in  tlui  laundez." 
Morte  Arthur*,  2,096. 

"Besides  two  thousand  archers,  and  brigans,  so  called 
in  these  days  of  an  armor  which  they  wore  named  brig- 
andines."  —  Holinsh.,  ii.,  N  11,  5  b. 

2.  A  robber,  a  bandit,  an  outlaw. 

"  Lure  on  the  broken  brigands  to  their  fate." 

Byron:  Lara,  ii.  xi. 

brig  -and  -age  (age  as  Ii),  s.  [Fr.  brigandage^ 
robbery;  from  brigand.  J  The  practices  of  brig- 
ands ;  robbery,  theft. 

"...  which  not  only  brings  them  to  neglect  their 
proper  trades  .  .  .  but  in  time  inevitably  draws  them 
on  to  robbery  and  brigandage.'1  —  Warburtvn:  Alliance  of 
Ch.  and  State  (1st  ed.),  p.  129. 


*brlg  -and-er, 

(2).J 


-and-er,  s.    [BRIGANDINE 


"He  nnone  apparaylled  hym  with  the  knyghtes  aprm- 
rayll,  and  dyd  on  hym  his  bryjanders,"  —  Fabyan.  bk.  vii  , 
p.  623. 

fbrlg  -and-ess,  s.  [Eng.  brigand;  and  fern.  suff. 
-ess  (q.  v.).]  A  female  brigand. 

"These  brigandesnes  have  an  average  of  eighteen  crimes 
against  them  in  common  with  the  men."  —  1'all  Malt 
Gazette,  May  12,  1865. 

*brlg   and  i§e,  s.    [BRIOAKD.]    Brigandage. 
*brl£  -and  me  (1),  s.    [BRIGANTINE.] 
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*brig -and-ine  (2),  *brlg -and  er,  .s.  [Fr.  brig- 
andine :  Ital.  brigantina;  from  O.  Fr.  brigand;  Low 
Lat.  brio;an$=a.  light-armed  soldier.]  [BRIGAND, 
BRTKCANETYNE.] 

1.  A  coat  of  mail  composed  of  light,  thin  jointed 
scales ;  also  a  coat  of  thin,  pliant  plate-armor. 

"  They  have  also  armed  horses,  with  their  shoulders  and 
breasts  defenced;  they  have  helmets  and  brigandines."— 
Hakluyt:  Voyages,  i.  62. 

"  Nor  waving  plume,  nor  crest  of  knight: 
But  burnished  were  their  corselets  bright, 
Their  brigantines,  and  gorgets  light, 
Like  very  silver  shone." 

Scott;  Marmion,  v.  2. 

2.  A  jacket  quilted  with    iron,    much    worn    by 
archers  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  James  1. 

*brlg'-and-ls.m,  s.    [Eng.  brigand,  and  suff.  -ism, 
(q.  v.).J    Brigandage. 
*brlg  -ant,  s.    [BRIGAND.] 
*brlg -ant-Ine,  (l),s.    [BRIGANDINE  (2).] 

"Their  defensive  armor  was  the  plate-jack,  hauberk,  or 
brigantine."— Scott:  Note  to  Marmton,  at.  iii. 

brlg'-ant-ine  (2),*.  [Fr.&rigranfm;  Ital.brigan- 
tino—a  pirate-ship:  Sp.  bergantin.]  [BRIGAND.] 

*1.  A  pirate- 
ship. 

"The  brigan- 
tines of  the  rov- 
ers were  numer- 
nu>,  no  doubt; 
but  none  of  them 
was  large."— J/no- 
aulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xxv. 

2.  A  two-mast- 
ed vessel  brig- 
rigged  on  the 
foremast,  but 
having  no 
square  sails  on 
the  after  or 
mainmast. 

*brlg-  -  bote, 
*bruK'-bOte,  s.     [O.   Eng,   6riV/=bridge,  and  bote 
(q.  v.}.]    (For  def.  see  tho  quotation.) 

"  Brig-bote,  or  brugbote,  signifies  a  tribute,  contribu- 
tion or  aid  toward  the  mending  of  bridges,  whereof 
many  are  freed  by  the  king's  charter,  and  hereupon  the 
word  is  used  for  the  very  liberty  or  exemption  from  this 
very  tribute." — Blvant;  Glossographia. 

*brige,  *bryge,  s.  [O.  Fr.  brigue;  Ital.  briga; 
Sp.  &  Port,  brega—a.  dispute,  quarrel.]  A  quarrel, 
a  contention. 

"Myne    adversaries  han    bygonne   this    debate    and 
brige."  Chaucer;  Xelibceu*,  p.  187. 

*brl&  -£en,  *bre&  -&en,  v.  t.  [Lat.  breviare;  Fr. 
(a)br6ger.]  [ABRIDGE.]  To  shorten,  abridge,  cut 
short. 

"lie  wild  haf  brigged  the  fals  leue  and^noure."— Lang- 
toft:  Chronicle,  p.  247. 

*brlg  ge-ward,  *brlg  ge-warde,  s.  [BRIDGE- 
WARD.] 

bright  (gh  silent),  *briht,  *bricht,  *brictt 
*brlgt,  *brith,  *brit,  *bryght,  *bryht,  *bryth, 
a.,  adv.  &  s.  [A.  S.  beorht;  O.  Sax.  berht;  Goth. 
bairhte;  Icel.  bjartr;  O.  H.Ger.pgraW;  M.  H.Ger. 
b€rht  =  shining.  Cognate  with  Sansc.  bhrdj—to 
shine;  Lat. flagro=to  name,  blaze  (Skeat).] 

A.  -4s  adj.    (Of  all  the  foregoing  forms) : 

I.   Literally; 

1.  Shedding  light,  luminous,  clear;   opposes!  to 
dark. 

"She  saw  therinne  a  lithful  schier 
Also  brith  so  it  were  day."  Uavelock,  588. 

"Asthesonne  with  his  bemys  qwhan  he  is  most  bryth." 
('ni'rntrif  M;t»terifs,p.  117. 

2.  Radiant,  reflecting  light,  shining;  oppo<fd  to 

dull. 

"Now  I  am  a  devyl  fnl  derke 

That  was*  en  aungelle  brt(<i/it." 

"  .     .     .     a  presence  fn-ii/ht 
Returns  to  her." 
Wordsworth:  The   White.  !>>»•  nf  RyMvuf,  iv. 

3.  Clear,  pure,  transparent. 

"  Bonkez  bene  of  beryl  briwlif-" 

Allit.  I'ltvmt;  Ifitrt,  110. 
"From  the  brightest  wines 
He'd  turn  abhorrent."  Thtun^m. 

4.  Unclouded,  clear. 

"And  why  they  pine  beneath  the  hri'.fhtc*!  skies." 

"  The  evening  bright  and  still." 

5.  Resplendent  with  Ix-auty  or  charms. 

"How  fareth  that  byrde  brttghtt" 

Erie  of  Toloune,  843. 
"O  Liberty,  thou  goddess  heav'nly  bri'jltt." 

Atldtoon, 


brighten 


6.  Gay;  of  brilliant  colors. 

"Here  the  bright  crocus  and  blue  violet  grew." 

Pope:  Spring,  31. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Cheerful,  gay,  happy. 

*'  Bright  hours  atone  for  dark  ones  past." 

Moore:  LallaRoohk;  The  Fire-Worshippers. 
"  To-day  the  grave  is  bright  for  me." 

Tennyson:  In  Memor.,  73. 

2.  Witty,  clover,  highly  accomplished.    [In   this 
country  the  word  is  used  especially  to  indicate  the 
promise  that  is  manifest  in  the  young.    A  "  bright " 
boy,  refers  not  so  much  to  what  lie  is,  as  to  what  ho 
gives  promise  of  being.] 

"  Great  in  arms,  and  bright." 

Anonymous. 

'*If  parts  allure  thee,  think  how  Bacon  sliin'd, 
The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind." 

Pope:  JSss,  OH  Man,  iv.  282. 
*3.  Clear,  plain,  evident. 

"  That  he  may  with  more  ease,  with   brighter  evidence, 
and   with  surer    success,    draw  the  learner  on."— Waffs; 
Improvement  of  the  Mind. 
*4.  Distinct,  clear,  audible. 

"God  sente  a  steuene  brigtsmd  hep." 

Story  of  Gen.  and  Exod.,  2,780. 

5.  Illustrious,  noble,  celebrated. 

"This  is  the  worst,  if  not  the  only  stain 
I*  th'  brightest  annals  of  a  female  reign." 

Cotton. 

B.  As  adv.    (Of  the  forms  bright,  brighte,    and 
brihte) :  Brightly. 

"Than  sulde  we  brighte  sen 
Quilc  yure  sal  God  quemest  ben." 

Story  of  Gen.  <£•  Exod.,  3,763. 
The  moon  shines  bright." 

Shakesp.:  Mer.  of  Ven.,  v.  1. 

C.  As  subst.      (Of  the  forms  bright,    brigt,   and 
briht) : 

1.  Brightness. 

"Swilc  the  sunnes  brigt 
la  more  thanne  the  mones  ligt. 

Story  of  Gen.  <t  Exod.,  143. 

''  Drawn  round  about  thee,  like  a  radiant  shrine, 
Dark  with  excessive  bright  Thy  skirts  appear." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ok.  iii. 

2.  A  plant,  Ranunculus  ficaria,  L.,  called  by  Ger- 
arde  Chelidonia.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

H  Obvious  compounds  are  bright-brown^  bright- 
burning,  bright-colored^  bright-eyed^  bright-faced, 
bright-green,  bright-haired,  bright-hued,  bright-red, 
bright-shining ,'  also  bright-dyed,  and  bright-tinted 
(Carlyle).  Tne  following  are  less  frequent— 

bright- curling,  a.    Shining  with  bright  curls. 

"...     bright-curl ing  tresses." 
Longfellow:  The  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

bright-harnessed,  a.  Wearing  bright  or  shin- 
ing armor. 

"And  all  about  the  courtly  stable 
Bright-harness' d  angels  sit  in  order  serviceable." 

Milt'ia:  Ode  on  the  Nativity. 

bright- Studded,  a.  Studded  brightly,  as  the  sky 
with  stars. 

"  Bright-studded  to  dazzle  the  eyes." 

Cowper:  Gratitude. 

*brlght  (gh  silent),  *briht,  v.  t.  [BRIGHT,  a.] 
To  make  bright  or  clear.  (Lit.  &  fig,} 

"Al  is  aae  nout  ayean  luue,  thet  schireth  and  brihteth 
the  heorte." — Ancren  Kiwle,  p.  384. 

"The  sun  brightis  all  the  burghe,  and  the  brode  valis." 
Destr.  of  Troy  (ed.  Donaldson  and  Panton),  814. 

Bright 's-disease,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Bright.] 
[  ALBUSUNURIA.J  A  granular  disease  of  the  cortical 
portion  of  tho  kidneys,  so  called  because  it  was  first 
diagnostically  described  by  Dr.  Robert  Bright,  an 
English  physician.  It  is  first  emphasized  by  tho 
secretion  ot  urine  containing  a  large  amount  of 
albumen,  and  this  symptom  is  followed  by  other 
complications,  usually  in  rapid  sequence.  Tho 
most  commonly  observed  pathological  effects  are 
dropsy,  uraemia,  and  in  some  cases  petrifaction  of 
tho  kidneys  and  ureters.  It  is  uniformly  fatal,  no 
remedies  known  seeming  to  have  more  than  a 
slightly  palliative  effect  upon  it.  It  is  aggravated) 
and  indeed,  in  tho  opinion  of  somo  physicians, 
induced  by  indulgence  in  alcoholic  drinks,  and  sim- 
ilar errors  of  diet. 

bright  -en  0/fcsilont),  *brih-ten,  r.  t.&i.  [A.S. 
bcorhtitH,  brihtan.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  make  gradually  bright  or  clear  (frequently 
followed  by  up.) 

"Full  fain  was  he  when  the  dawn  of  day 
Began  to  brighten  Cheviot  ^rny." 

scuff:  Lay  nf  the  Lu*t  Miustr^t,  ii.  24. 
"The  purple  morning,  rising  with  the  year, 
Salutes  the  sprinp,  an  her  celestial  eyes 
Adorn  the  world,  and  brighten  up  the  skies." 

Dryden . 


btfil,     boy;     pout,    j6wl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  =  f . 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  anus,     -ble,     -die,     &c.  »  bel,      del. 


brightened 


2.  To  cause  to  shine  or  sparkle. 

"And  tears  bedew'd  and  brighten* d  Julia's  cheek." 

Campbell:    Theodric. 
II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  make  bright  or  cheerful,  as  though  by 
removing  or  dissipating  the  shadows  of  care  or 
trouble;  to  relieve  from  gloom. 

"Hope  elevates,  and  joy 
Brightens  his  crest."       Milton:  P.  L.t  bk.  ix. 

*2.  To  make  clear  or  plain ;  to  explain. 
"This  word  is  deosk,  auh  nime  the  gode  yeme  hu  ich 
hit  wulle  ou  brihten." — Ancren  Riwle,  p.  148. 

3.  To  make  illustrious. 

"  There  were  two  honors  lost;  yours  and  your  son's. 
For  yours,  the  God  of  heaven  brighten  it." 

Shakesp.:  2  Henry  IV.,  ii.  8. 

"The  present  queen  would  brighten  her  character,  if 
she  would  exert  her  authority  to  instil  virtues  into  her 
people."— Swift. 

f4.  To  make  less  dark  or  grievous ;  to  alleviate. 
"An  ecstacy,  that  mothers  only  feel, 
Plays  round  my  heart,  and  brightens  all  my  sorrow." 

Philips. 

f5.  To  make  sharp  or  witty,  to  enliven.  (Gener- 
ally with  up.) 

"  Yet  time  ennobles  or  degrades  each  line; 
It  brightened  Craggs',  and  may  darken  thine." 

Pope.-  Satires,  iv.  45. 
B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  gradually  bright  or  clear ;  to  clear 
up. 

"  The  flowers  begin  to  spring, 
The  skies  to  brighten,  and  the  birds  to  sing." 

Pope;  Spring,  72. 

2.  To  become  spirited,   lively,  cheerful,   or   less 
gloomy. 

(1)  Of  persons  (generally  applied  to  the  counte- 
nance) : 

"  On  me  she  bends  her  blissful  eyes 

And  then  on  thee;  they  meet  thy  look 
And  brighten  like  the  star  that  shook 
Betwixt  the  palms  of  paradise." 

Tennyson:  In  Memor. 

(2)  Of  things  (applied  to  style  of  language) : 

"  How  the  style  brightens,  how  the  sense  refines." 

Pope;  Essay  on  Criticism,  421. 

bright  ened  (gh  silent),  pa.  par.  &  a. 
[BRIGHTEN.] 

A.  &  B.  As  past  participle  and  participial  adject- 
ive ;  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  or  the  verb. 
"  Thus  I  presumptuous:  and  the  Vision  bright, 
As  with  asmile  more  brightened  thus  replied." 

Milton:  P.L.  viii.  868. 

bright -en-Ing  (gh  silent),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  a. 
[BRIGHTEN.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial  ad- 
jective: In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb. 

"Enid  list  en' <1  brightening  as  she  lay." 

Tennyson:  Enid,  733. 

"  Tou  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky, 
Through  which  Aurora  shews  her  brightening  face." 
Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  3. 

G.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  making  bright  or  clear. 

2.  The  process  or  state  of  becoming   bright  or 
clear. 

brlght'-lf  (gh  silent),  *bright-like,  *briht- 
liche,  *bright -llche,  *brigt-llke,  adv.  [Eng. 
bright;  -ly.] 

I.  Lit. :  Brilliantly,  splendidly,  clearly. 

"  Safely  I  slept,  till  brightly  dawning  shone 
The  morn,  conspicuous  on  her  golden  throne." 

Pope. 

"  Its  battled  mansion,  hill  and  plain, 
On  which  the  sun  so  brightly  shone." 

Scott:  Rokeby,  ii.  28. 

II.  Figuratively : 
*1.  Clearly,  audibly. 

"Thoso  spac  God  brightlike 
That  alle  he  it  herden  witterlike." 

Story  of  Gen,  df  Exod.,  3,491. 

*2.  Plainly,  clearly,  perfectly. 
"  Thenne  schnle  ye  at  this  brihtliche  understonden." 
Ancren  Riwle,  p.  154. 

i3.  Cheerfully,  gaily. 

"  He  faced  this  morn  of  farewell  brightly." 

Tennyson;  Enoch  Arden,  183. 

Tf  Obvious  compound :  Brightly-colored  (Darwin). 
brightly-headed,  «.    Having  a  bright  or  gleam- 
ing point. 

"Thus  below 

A  well-joyn'd  boord  he  laide  it,  and  close  by 
The  brightly-headed  shaft." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xxi. 

bright -ness  (flfc. silent),  *brlght -nes,  *briht'- 
nes,  *briht-nesse,  *bricht-nesse,  *brict~nesse, 
*brit-nesse,  «.  [A.  S.  bryhtnexse,  beorhtnesse.] 
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I.  Lit. :  The  quality  of  being  bright ;  luster,  bril- 
liancy, clearness. 

"  A  gold  ring  that  wit  brightness  scain." 

Cursor  Mundi,  3,320. 

"A  sword,  by  long  lying  still,  will  contract  a  rust, 
which  shall  deface  its  brightness." — South. 

til.  Figuratively; 

1.  Cheerfulness,  comfort. 

"  Vex'd  with  the  present  moment's  heavy  gloom, 
Why  seek  we  brightness  from  the  years  to  come?" 

Prior. 

2.  Sharpness,  acuteness. 

"The  brightness  of  his  parts,  the  solidity  of  his  judg- 
ment, and  the  candor  and  generosity  of  his  temper,  dis- 
tinguished him  in  an  age  of  great  politeness." — Prior. 

If  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  brightness, 
luster ;  splendor,  and  brilliancy  .*  "  Brightness  is  the 
generic,  the  rest  are  specific  terms :  there  cannot  be 
luster,  splendor ',  and  brilliancy  without  brightness ; 
but  there  may  be  brightness  where  these  do  not 
exist.  These  terms  rise  in  sense ;  luster  rises  on 
brightness,  splendor  on  luster,  and  brilliancy  on 
splendor.  Brightness  and  luster  are  applied  prop- 
erly to  natural  lights ;  splendor  and  brilliancy  have 
been  more  commonly  applied  to  that  which  is  arti- 
ficial :  there  is  always  more  or  less  brightness  in  the 
sun  or  moon ;  there  is  an  occasional  luster  in  all  the 
heavenly  bodies  when  they  shine  in  their  unclouded 
brightness;  there  is  splendor  in  the  eruptions  of 
flame  from  a  volcano  or  an  immense  conflagration ; 
there  is  brilliancy  in  a  collection  of  diamonds. 
There  may  be  both,  splendor  and  brilliancy  in  an 
illumination:  the  splendor  arises  from  the  mass 
and  richness  of  light ;  the  brilliancy  from  the  variety 
and  brightness  of  the  lights  and  colors.  Brightness 
may  be  obscured,  luster  may  be  tarnished,  splendor 
and  brilliancy  diminished.  The  analogy  is  closely 
preserved  in  the  figurative  application.  Brightness 
attaches  to  the  moral  character  of  men  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  luster  attaches  to  extraordinary  in- 
stances of  virtue  and  greatness,  splendor  and 
brilliancy  attach  to  the  achievements  of  men.  Our 
Savior  is  strikingly  represented  to  us  as  the  bright- 
ness of  His  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image 
of  His  person.  The  humanity  of  the  English  in  the 
hour  of  conquest  adds  a  luster  to  their  victories 
which  are  either  splendid  or  brilliant,  according  to 
the  number  and  nature  of  the  circumstances  which 
render  them  remarkable."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*bright -stone  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  bright,  and 
suff.  'Some  (q.  v.).J  Bright,  clear. 

"Let  the  brightsome  heavens  be  dim." 

Marlowe:  Jew  of  Malta.,  ii.  2. 

*brlght  -some-ness,  *brlght -s6me-nes  (gh 
silent) ,  s.  [Eng.  brightsome ,"  -ness.]  The  quality  of 
being  brightsome ;  brightness. 

"So  that  by  the  brightsomenes  of  the  gold  the  flowers 
appeared  so  f  reshely  that  they  semed  as  they  were  growyng 
in  dede."—  Hall:  Chronicle;  Hen.  VIII.,  anno  19. 

*bri-gose,  *bry-goos,  a.  [Low  Lat.  brigosus; 
Ital.  brigoso;  from  Low  Lat.  5r/.9a=strife,  conten- 
tion.] £BRIGE.]  Contentious,  quarrelsome,  tend- 
ing to  cause  contention. 

"Brygous,  or  debate-maker.  Brigosus."  —  Prompt. 
Pari». 

"  Which  two  words,  as  conscious  that  they  were  very 
brigose  and  severe  (if  too  generally  taken,  therefore),  he 
softens  them  in  the  next  immediate  words  by  an  apology." 
—Puller.-  Moderation  of  the  Ch.  of  Eng.,  p.  324. 

*brlgte,  adv.    [BRIGHT.]    Clearly. 

*brigt-like,  adv.  [BRIGHTLY.]  (Story  of  Gen. 
and  Exod.,  3,491.) 

*brigue,  s..  [Fr.  brigue;  Ital.&  Low  Lat.  briga; 
Sp.  6rega=strife,  contention;  Gael.  &  Ir.  ftri,  brigh 
Danger,  power.]  [BRIGE.J  Solicitation,  canvass- 
ing for  power  or  office,  emulation. 

"The  politicks  of  the  court,  the  brigues  of  the  car- 
dinals, the  tricks  of  the  conclave."— Ld.  Chesterfield. 

*brigue,  v.  i.  [Fr.  briguer:  Ital.  brigare;  Sp. 
bregar=to  contend,  strive.]  To  solicit,  canvass, 
strive  for. 

"  You  may  conclude,  if  you  please,  that  I  nm  too  proud 
to  briijue  for  an  admission  into  the  latter." — Hurd. 

tbrig-ulng  (u  silent), pr. par.,  a.  &  s.  [BRIGUE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  -4*  pr.  par.  and  particip.  adj. :  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 
C.  As  substantive :  Canvassing,  soliciting. 

"  Rrigning,  intriguing,  favoritism,  ,  .  ." — Carlyle: 
Fr.  Revol.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  S. 

*brik,  *brike,  s.  [A.  S.  brie— a  fracture,  break- 
ing. [BREACH,  s.]  A  breach,  violation  of,  or  in- 
jury done  to  anyone.  (Scotch  <&  O.  Eng.) 

"  That  sum  men  and  women  professing  moiiastik  lyfe, 
and  vowing  virginitie,  may  efter  marry  but  brik  of  con- 
science."—A'.  Winyet:  Quest.  Keith,  App.,  p.  228. 

*brik-cane-tyne,  «.  [BRIGAXDTNE  (2).]  A  very 
curiously-corrupted  spelling  of  brigandine. 

"  Assignis  continuacioun  of  dais  to  prefthat  the  said 
Schir  Mongo  haid  the  brikcanetfines  contenit  in  the  sum- 
mondis.  &  the  avale,"  &c.— Act.  I>»m.  Cone,,  A.  1489,  p. 
132. 


brim 

*brike,  s.    [BRIK.]    A  breach,  fracture. 

brll,  s.  [Cf.  Dut.  bril;  Ger.  6ri7te=spectacles.] 
The  merry  thought  of  a  fowl.  (Scotch.) 

"Os,  quod  vulgo  bril  appellatur,  adeo  in  hacavecum 
pectore  counezum  est,  ut  nulla  vi  avelli  queat." — Sibb. 
Scot.,  p.  20. 

brill,  prill,  s.     [From  provinc.  Eng.  pearl  (?).] 

Ichthyol. :  A  flat-fish,  Pleuronectes  rhombus,  resem- 
bling the  turbot,  but  inferior  to  it  in  flavor,  besides 
being  smaller  in  size.  It  is  common  in  the  markets. 

brll-lante  (pron.  brll-lyan'-ta),  adv.  [Ital.  & 
Fr.  brillante.'] 

Music:  Brilliantly;  in  a  showy,  sparkling  style* 
(Stainer  and  Barrett.) 

brll'-ll-ange,  brll-lian^e,  bril -ll-an-c.y% 
brll-lian-$y\  s.  [From  Eng.  brillian(t) , -ce ;  -cy.) 

1.  Lit.  (Of  material  things) :  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  brilliant,  luster. 

2.  Fig*  (Of  things  not  material) : 

"...  all  those  striking  events  which  give  interest 
and  brilliancy  to  the  Roman  history,  particularly  in  the 
pages  of  Li vy." — Lewis:  Ear.  Kom.  Hist.,  ch.  iv. 

"...    fertility  of  thought  and  brilliancy  of  diction 

.    ." — Sfacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  x. 

"Often  also  our  talk  was  gay;  not  without  brilliancy, 
and  even  fire." — Carlyle:  Sartor  Kesartus,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

IT  For  the  distinction  between  brilliancy,  bright- 
/(* -x.-t.  luster  and  splendor  see  BRIGHTNESS. 

brU'-lI-ant,  brll'-liant,  a.  &  s.  [In  Sw.  bril- 
jant,  s. ;  Dan.  brilliant  .s. ;  Ger.  brillant,  s. ;  Sp.  & 
Ital,  brillante,  a.  &  s. ;  Port,  brilhante,  a.  &  s. ;  Fr. 
brttlant.  s.,  and  brillant,  pa.  par.  of  briller ;  Prov.  & 
Sp.  brillar;  Port,  brilhar;  Ital.  brillare=to  shine. 
From  Lat.  berillus,beryllus;  GT.beryllos.]  [BERYL.] 

A.  As  adjective ; 

1.  Literally.    (Of  anything  material    capable   of 
reflecting  light) :    Shining  very  brightly,  emitting 
splendent  rays,  sparkling,  highly  lustrous. 

"  Replete  with  many  a  brilliant  spark." 

Dorset. 

2.  Figuratively.    (Of  things  not  material) :  Lus- 
trous, shining,  sparkling,  fitted  to  excite  admira- 
tion. 

"  Cornbury  was  not  a  man  of  brilliant  parts  .  .  ." — 
Mii<'iiii/«it:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 
(i)  Lit.:  The  same  as  II.  1. 

*(2)  Fig.:  A  person  of  illustrious  reputation. 

"  In  deference  to  his  virtues,  I  forbear 
To  shew  you  what  the  rest  in  orders  were  ; 
This  brilliant  is  so  spotless  and  so  bright, 
He  needs  not  foil,  but  shines  by  his  own  proper 

light."  Dryden, 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Diamond-cutting:  A  diamond  of  the  finest  cut, 
consisting  of  lozenge-shaped  facets  alternating  with 
triangles.    The  variations  are  known  as  the  half 
brilliant,  the  full  brilliant,  the  split  or  trap  brilliant. 
the  double  brihiantor  Lisbon  cut.  [ CUTTING-GEMS,  j 
A  diamond  cut  as  a  brilliant  has  two  truncated 
portions,  one  above  and  one  below  the  girdle,  which 
is  at  the  largest  circumference.  The  upper  portion, 
which  projects  from  the  sotting,  is  called  the  bizet, 
and  is  one-third  the  whole  depth  of  the  gem.    The 
remaining    two-thirds    a  re  embedded.     They   are 
called  the  culasse.    (Knight.) 

2.  Printing:  A  very  small  type,  smaller  than  dia- 
mond. 

3.  Fabric :  A  cotton  fabric  woven  with  a  small 
raised  pattern,  and  printed  or  plain. 

4.  Purotech.;  A  form  of  pyrotechnics  for  making 
a  bright  light.    The  filling  is  gunpowder  16  and 
steel-filings  4 ;  or  gunpowder  16,  and  borings  6. 

bril  -11-ant-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  brilliant;  ~ly.]  In  a 
brilliant  manner,  lustrously,  shiningly.  (Lit.  dtfig.) 

"No  other  large  Irish  town  is  so  well  cleaned,  so  well 
paved,  so  brilliantly  lighted."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng. 
ch.  xvi. 

bril -lI-ant-neSB,  s.  [Eng.  brilliant;  •ness.']  The 
quality  of  being  brilliant,  luster,  splendor.  (John- 
son.) 

brlllf,  s.  [Cf.  Ger.  brille;  Dut.  &riZ  =  a  pair  of 
spectacles  (Jl/a/m).]  The  hair  on  the  eyelids  of  a 
horse.  (Bailey.) 

brim,  *brlmme,  *bry'm,  *bry"mmet  *.  [A.  S. 
brim;  Icel.  brim  =  s\irt ;  M.  H.  Ger.  brem ;  Ger. 
brame,  hrdme  =  a  border.  From  Sansc.  bhram=to 
whirl;  M.  H.jCfer.  brfimen=(l)  to  roar,  (2)  to  border; 
Lat./re»io=to  roar.] 

I.  Lit.:  The  edge  or  border  of  anything.     Used— 

I.  Of  a  stream:  A  bank  or  shore. 

"A  balgh  bergh  bi  a  bonke  the  brymme  bysyde." 

Sir  Ga waine,  "2,112. 
"Not  lighter  does  the  swallow  skim 
Along  the  smooth  lake's  level  brim.1' 

Scott:  Marmion,vi.  15. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     wliat,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cfir,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


brim 

2.  Of  a  fountain  :  The  edge  or  brink. 
"It  told  me  it  was  Cynthia's  own, 
Within  whose  cheerful  brims 
That  curious  nymph  had  oft  been  known 
To  bathe  her  snowy  limbs."  Drayton. 

8.  Of  any  vessel;  The  upper  edge. 

"Thus  in  a  bason  drop  u  Chilling, 

Then  fill  the  vessel  to  the  brim."       Swift. 
"  Froth'd  his  bumpers  to  the  brim." 

Tennyson:  Old  Year,  19. 

4.  Of  the  horizon:  The  margin. 

"  As  the  bright  sunne,  what  time  his  nerie  teme 
Towards  the  westerne  brim  begins  to  draw." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  ix.  35. 

5.  Of  a  hat:  The  edge  or  leaf. 

"...  seeing  that  his  hat 
Was  moist  with  water-drops,  as  if  the  brim 
Had  newly  scoop' d  a  running  stream." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  1. 

6.  Of  a  pit:  The  edge  or  side. 

"  He  his  ne  to  the  brimme 
Hath  leide." 

Gower:  Conf.  Amant.,  ii.  293. 

*II.  Fig. :  The  edge  or  brink  of  anything ;  as,  the 
brim  of  the  grave,  but  in  this  sense  we  now  use 
brink. 

"I  was  in  the  very  pangs  of  death  and  brought  downe 
to  the  very  brimme  or  the  grave." — Hall:  Oti  Hard  Texts 
(1633),  p-  211. 

*brlm  (1),  a.  [A.  S.  breme^  bryme=tamous,  cel- 
ebrated.] Well-known,  spoken  of,  public. 

"  That  thon  dost  hold  me  in  disdain, 
Is  I't-iin  abroad,  and  made  a  gibe  to  all  that  keep  this 
plain."  Warner:  Albion's  England. 

*brlm  (2).  *brym,  *bryme,  *breme,  a.  [BREME.] 

1.  Raging,  swelling.    (Applied  to  the  sea.) 

"  The  yeir  of  God  i.  M.  iiii.  c.  Ixxzvi  yeris  certaine 
marchandis  wer  passand  betuix  Forth  and  Flauderis 
(quhenhastelie  come  sic  ane  thud  of  wynd)  that  sail,  mast 
and  taikillis  wer  blawin  in  the  brym  seis,  throw  quhilk 
the  schip  beleuit  iiocht  bot  sicker  deith." — Bellend.: 
Cron.,  bk.  viii.  ch.  20. 

2.  Fierce,  violent. 

"  The  brim  battil  of  the  Harlaw."— Evergreen,  i.  90. 

3.  Stern,  rugged.    (Applied  to  the  countenance.) 
"  But  this  sorrow-full  boteman  with  bryme  luke, 

Now  thir,  nowthaire  within  his  weschell  take." 
Douglas:  Virgil,  174,  20. 

4.  Denoting  a  great  degree  either  of  heat  or  of 
cold,  as  we  say,  "  a  fierce  neat." 

"  Vulcanis  oistis  of  brym  flambis  rede 
Spredand  on  bred  vpblesis  euery  stede." 

Douglas:   Virgil,  330,  48. 

tbrlm  (i),v.  f.&i.    [BRIM,  «.] 

A.  Transitive : 

(1)  To  fill  to  the  brim ;  to  fill  to  overflowing. 
"  This  said,  a  double  wreath  Evander  twin'd  : 

And  poplars  black  and  white  his  temples  bind  : 
Then  brim*  his  ample  bowl."  Dryden. 

"  Arrange  the  board  and  brim  the  glass." 

Tennyson:  In  Memor.,  106,  16. 
"  A  beaker  brimm'd  with  noble  wine." 

Ibid.:  Day  Dream,  56. 

(2)  To  skirt ;  to  coast  along  near. 

"  Where  I  brim  round  flowery  islands."—  Keats. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  full  to  the  brim,  or  to  over- 
flowing.   (Seldom  used  except  in  the  present  par- 
ticiple.) 

"  The  brimming  glasses  now  are  hurl'd 
With  dire  intent."  Philips. 

tbrlm  (2),  *brlme,  *brimen,  *brlmment  v.  i. 
[M.  H.  Ger.  brimmen;  O.  Icel.  fcrtma.] 

1.  To  be  fruitful,  to  bear  fruit. 

"  God  biquuad  watres  here  stede, 
And  erthe  brfm«n  and  beren  dede." 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  117. 

2,  To  bo  marts  appetens. 

"  The  sonner  wol  thei  brtmme  ayein, 
And  bringe  forth  pigges  moo." 

Palladius,  iii.  1,070. 

*brlm-ell,  a.  [Etymology  doubtful;  ?  A.  S. 
6ryme=fierce.]'  Rougn,  boorish  (?). 

"  Laith  we  war,  but  owther  offens  or  cryme, 
Ane  brimetl  body  suld  interstrike  my  ryme." 

Douglas:   Virgil,  19, 12. 

*brlm-fllll  v.  t.  [Eng.  brim;  aud^H.]  To  fill 
to  the  brim  or  to  overflowing.  (Lit.  tfrfig.) 

"His  damnation  will  be  the  sooner  wrought  up,  the  cup 
of  his  iniquity  brimjtlled."— Adams:  The  Blacke  Devill, 
1616,  p.  71. 

*brlm  -filled,  pa.  par.    [BRIMFILL.] 

*brlm-flr,  *brim-fire,  s.  [Either  an  error  for 
fcrmjfire  =  burning-fire,  or=wild-fire,  t.  e.,  brimstone, 
from  A.  S.  bryme,  br£me=fierce,  wild.] 

"  For  mannes  sinne  thus  it  is  went, 
Brent  with  brimfir,  sunken  and  shent." 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  754. 
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brim  -ftil,  o.    [Eng.  brim,  and  /«!(/).] 
1.  Lit.  :  Full  to  the  brim,  overflowing. 

"  The  good  old  king  at  parting  wrung  my  hand, 
His  eyes  brimful  of  tears."  Addison.-  Cato. 

"  Her  brimful  eyes  that  ready  stood, 
And  only  wanted  will  to  weep  a  flood." 

Dryden:  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  681,  682. 


2.  Fig.  (of  the  feelings,  «£c.): 
(1)  Overflowing,  full. 


ng, 

"My  heart 
Brimful  of  those  wild  tales." 

Tennyson:  Dream  of  Fair  Women,  182. 

*(2)  Completely  prepared;  in  full  and  complete 
number. 

"Our  legions  are  brimful,  our  cause  is  ripe." 

Shalceap  :  Julius  Caesar,  iv.  3. 

tbrlm  -ful-ness,  s.    [Eng.  brimful;  -ness.']    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  brimful;  complete  fulness. 
"  The  Scot  on  his  unfurnish'd  kingdom 
Came  pouring,  like  a  tide  into  a  beach, 
With  ample  and  brimfulness  of  his  force." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V'.,  i.  2. 

brim  less,".  [Eng.  brim;  less.]  Without  a  brim  ; 
having  no  brim. 

"They  [the  Jews]  wear  little  black  brimless  caps,  as  the 
Moors  red.''  —  L.  Addison:  State  of  the  Jews,  p.  10. 


*brlm  -ly\  *br$Fm'-ly\  a.  &  adv.    [BRIM.] 

A.  As  adjective  :  Fierce. 

"That  brymly  best  so  cmell  and  unryd." 

Songs  and  Carols  (ed.  Wright),  p.  26. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Fiercely. 

**  His  brode  eghne 

That  fulle  brymly  for  breth  brynte  as  the  gledys." 
Morte  Arthure,  116. 

2.  Clearly,  distinctly. 

"  A  man  sees  better,  and  discerns  more  brimly  his  col- 
ors."— Puttenham:  The  Art  of  Poetry,  p.  256.  (Trench  on 
some  def.  in  our  Eng.  Diet.,  p.  18.) 

brlmme,  a*.    [BREME.] 
tbrlmmed,  a.    [BRIM.] 

1.  Having  a  brim  or  edge.    (Obsolete  except  in 
compounds,  as  broad-brimmed,  wide-brimmed,  nar- 
row-brimmed^ &c.) 

2.  Full  to  the  brim  or  edge,  almost  overflowing. 

"  May  thy  brimmed  waves  for  this 
Their  full  tribute  never  miss." 

Milton:  Comas. 

*brim-men,  v.  i.    [BRIM  (2),  r.] 
brim-mer,  s.    [Eng.  brim:  -er.] 
fl.  A  glass  or  drinking  vessel  filled  to  the  brim,  a 
bumper. 

"  Round  to  his  mates  a  brimmtr  fills." 

Scott;  Marmion. 

"When  healths  go  round,  and  kindly  brimmers  flow.** 

Dryden. 
*2.  A  hat. 

"  Now  takes  his  brimmer  off." 

Brome:  Songs,  1661  (A'ar**.) 

brlm'-mlng,  a.    [BRIM,  v.] 

1,  Lit.  :  Filled  to  the  brim. 

"  And  twice  besides  her  beestings  never  fail 
To  store  the  dairy  with  a  brimming  pail." 

Dryden. 

"  I  loved  the  brimming  wave  that  swam 
Thro'  quiet  meadows  round  the  mill." 

Tennyson:  The  Miller's  Daughter. 

2.  Fig.:  Overflowing. 

"Her  eyes  .  .  .  were  all  brimming  over  with  tears." 
—  Kingsley:  Water  Babies,  ch.  vi. 

*brlms,  *brim-sey.  s.  [A.  S.  brim&e;  O.  Dut. 
bremse.}  [BfiEESE.J  A  gad-fly. 

brlm'-stone,  *brem'-ston,  *brim  -ston,  *brim- 
stane,  *brim  -stoon,  *brin-stan,  *brum  -ston, 
*brun'-stane,  *brym  -stoon,  a.  [O.  Icel.  brenni- 
steinn,  from  frrenna=to  burn,  and  steinn=&  stone; 
Sw.  brannsten.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Burnt-stone,  sulphur. 

"  It  rayued  fire  fra  heven  and  brunstane." 

Hampole:  Prick  o/Consc.,  4853. 

"The  whole  land  thereof  is  brimstone,  and  salt,  and 
burning."  —  Deut.  xxix.  23. 

If  Vegetable  brimstone  :  The  inflammable  spores 
of  two  nowerless  plants,  Lycopodium  clavatum  and 
Lycopodium  Selaqo.  These  are  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fireworks.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

2.  Entom.  :  A  species  of  butterfly,  so  called  from 
its  bright  canary  or  brimstone  color,  the  Rhodocera 
Khainna, 

"  It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  the  female  Brimstone 
hovering  about  the  hedge."  —  Xewman;  lirit.  Butterflies, 
p.  147. 

brimstone-butterfly,  s.    [BRIMSTONE,  2.] 
brimstone-match,  s.    A  match  the  tip  of  which 
is  steeped  in  sulphur. 

"The  vapor  of  the  grotto  del  Cane  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  RulphureouH,  though  I  can  nee  no  reason  for  such  a 
supposition;  I  put  a  whole  bundle  of  lighted   brimstone 
matches  to  the  smoke,  they  all  went  out  in  an  i  n-tant  ."- 
Addison  on  Italy. 


brine-pit 

brimstone-moth, «.  A  species  of  moth.  Rumia 
cratcsijata,  one  of  the  Geometers.  It  derives  its? 
name  from  its  bright  yellow  color. 

"The  curious  twig-like  caterpillars  of  the  Brimstone 
Moth." — C'oleman:  Woodlands,  Heaths,  d>c.,  p.  112. 

brimstone- wort.  s.  [So  called  from  "  its  yellow 
sap  or  liquor,  which  quickly  waxeth  hard  or  dry. 
smelling  not  much  unlike  brimstone"  (Coles);  or 
from  the  sulphureous  odor  of  the  leaves  (Skinner, 
Prior.)  (Britten  <e  Holland).]  The  plant  Peuced- 
anum  officinale. 

*brlm'-st6n-!sh,  a.  [Eng.  brimston(e);  -ish.J 
Somewhat  resembling  brimstone  in  nature  or  ap- 
pearance. 

brim  -St6n-f ,  a.  [Eng.  brimston(e) ;  -y.]  Full  of 
or  resembling  brimstone ;  sulphureous. 

"This  continual  fiery  or  brimstony  spirit." 

Tryon:  Way  to  Wealth,  p.  72. 

*brln,  *brln-nen,  r.  t.  &  i.    [Euan,  t\]    (Scotch.)' 

brln  (1),  s.  [From  Dan.  &  Sw.  bryn;  O.  Icel. 
6run=the  eyebrow.]  The  eyebrow.  (Prompt.  Para.) 

brln  (2),  ».  [Etymology  unknown.]  One  of  tile- 
inner  radiating  sticks  of  a  fan.  The  outermost 
ones,  which  are  larger  and  longer,  are  called  pan- 
aches. 

*brlnch,  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  drink  to,  in. 
answer  to  a  pledge ;  to  pledge. 

"  I  carouse  to  Prisiua  and  brinch  you." 

Lilly:  Mother  Bombie. 

*br!n'-dSd,  a.  [A  variant  of  branded  (q.  v.)^ 
Icel.  6rondottr=bnndled,  brandr^a.  flame,  brenna, 
=  to  burn;  A.  S.  byrnan,  brinnan=to  burn.]  Of 
different  colors,  streaked,  spotted. 

"Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mew'd.'* 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  it.  1. 
"My  brinded  heifer  to  the  stake  I  lay." 

Dryden. 

tbrln'-dle,  a.  &  s.  [A  shortened  form  of  brindled 
(q.  V.).] 

A.  As  adjective :  Brindled. 

"The  first  a  brindle,  the  second  a  yellow." 

Miss  Mitford:  Our  Village,  I.,  65. 

B.  As  substantive :  The  state  of  being  brindled, 
spottedness. 

"A  natural  brindle." — Richardson:  Clarissa. 
brlndle-moth,  s.    A   name   applied  to   several 
kinds  of  moths,  from  their  streaked  and  spotted 
appearance.      The_   best   known   is,    perhaps,    the 
Brindle  Beauty,  Biston  hirtaria. 

brln  died,  a.  [An  extended  quasi-diminutive 
form  of  brinded.  (Skeat.)] 

".  Where  mountain  wolves  and  brindled  lions  roam." 
Pope:  Odyssey,  x.,  242. 
"  And  there  the  wild-cat's  brindled  hide 
The  frontlet  of  the  elk  adorns." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  27. 

brine,  »briyn,  *bryne,  ».    [A.  S.  bryne;  O.  Dut. 
brijn ;  Dut.  6rem=brine,  pickle.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Gen. :  Water  strongly  impregnated  with  salt. 

"  Bryne  of  salt.    Salattgo." — Prompt.  Parr. 
"Amariner    .    .    .    with  incrusted  brine  all  rough." 
Coteper:  Odyssey,  xxiii.,  278. 

2.  Spec.: 

(1)  The  sea,  the  ocean. 

"  Not  long  beneath  the  whelming  brine, 
Expert  to  swim,  he  lay." 

Cowper:  The  Castaway. 

"  Lashed  into  foam,  the  fierce  conflicting  brine 
Seems  o'er  a  thousand  raging  waves  to  burn." 

Thomson, 
*(2)  Applied  to  tears,  from  their  saltness. 

"What  a  deal  of  brine 
Hath  wash'd  thy  sallow  cheeks  for  Rosaline." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  S 
*II.  Fig. :  Unfruitfulness,  barrenness. 
"He  shall    dwelle    ...    in   the   lond    of  bt-iyn  and 
vnhabitable." — Wicliffe:  Jer.  xvii.  6. 

brine-evaporator,  s.  An  apparatus  for  evapo- 
rating brine  so  as  to  produce  salt. 

brine-gauge,  s.  An  instrument  for  testing  tho- 
amount  of  salt  in  a  liquid.  [SALINOMETER.] 

brine-pan,  s.  The  pan  or  vessel  in  which  the 
brine  is  kept  while  being  evaporated  in  the  pron-.^ 
of  manufacturing  salt. 

"A  minute  crustaceous  animal  (Cancer  salintix)  is  said 
to  live  in  countless  numbers  in  the  brine-pans  at  Lyming- 
ton." — Darwin:  Voyage  routul  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch. 
iv.,  p.  67. 

brlne-plt, ». 

1.  Literallu:  \  pit  or  receptacle  in  which  brine  is- 
collected,  a  brine-well. 

"  The  salt  which  was  obtained  by  a  rude  process  from 
brine  pits  was  held  in  no  high  estimation.'  —  Mataulnv: 
Hint.  Kng.,  ch.  iii. 
*2.  Figuratively : 

"  And  made  a  brine-pit  with  our  bitter  tears." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andron.,  iii.  1. 


Wftl,    bdy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?lst.    ph     f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon.     -sion  =  shun;      -lion,      -glen  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


brine-pump 

"brine-pump,  s. 

Marine  engineering:  A  pump  for  changing  the 
•water  in  the  boilersj  so  as  to  prevent  an  excess  of 
saturation  of  salt. 

brine -shrimp,  brine-worm,  s.  A  small  ento- 
mostracan,  Artemia  salina,  living  in  brine*pans 
or  salt-pans.  [ARTEMIA.] 

"The  little  creature  is  a  sort  of  shrimp,  and  is  com. 
tnonly  known  as  the  brine~shrimp." — Oosse;  Rom.  of  Nat. 
Hist.,  p.  74. 

brine-spring,  s.  A  spring  of  water  saturated 
with  salt. 

"The  brine-springs  of  Cheshire  are  the  richest  incur 
country."—  Lyell:  Princ.  of  Qeol.,  ch.  xvii. 

brine-valve,  s. 

Boilers :  A  blow-off  valve ;  a  valve  which  is  opened 
to  allow  water  saturated  with  salt  to  escape  from  a 
boiler. 

brine-worm,  s.    [BRINE-SHRIMP.] 

tbrine,  r.  t.  [BRINE,  s.]  To  steep  in  brine,  to 
pickle,  cure. 

"Some  corneth,  some  brineth."—Tusser. 

*brln  -fire,  s.  [BKIMFIRE.]  (Story  of  Gen.  and 
Exod.,  1,163.) 

bring,  *breng,  *bringe,  *bringen,  *bryng, 
*brynge  (pret.  brought ,  *brohtet  *brogt,  *brogte, 
*brocte:  pa.  par.  brought,  *brogt),  v.  t.  [A.  S. 
bringan;  Dut,  brengen:  Goth,  bmggan;  O.  H.  Ger. 
pringan;  Ger.  bringen.] 

I.  Of  material  things : 

1.  To  bear,  carry,  convey  to  the  place  where  the 
speaker  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be ;  as  opposed  to  tak- 
ing to  another  place. 

"The  trumpery  in  my  house,  go,  bring  it  hither." 
Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  lead,  conduct.    (Used  of  persons.) 
(a)  Lit. :  To  a  place  or  person. 

"I'll  bring  you  where  you  shall  hear  music." — Shakesp.: 
Two  Gent.,  iv.  2. 

IT  To  bring  forward  on  a  journey :  To  help  on; 
to  conduct. 

"  Whom  if  thou  briny  forward  oa  their  journey  after  a 
goodly  sort,  thou  shalt  do  well."— -John  iii.  6. 
(6)  Fig.:  To  a  mental  state. 

"  Sithen  ghe  brocte  us  to  won, 
Adam  gaf  hire  name  eua." 

Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  1.  237. 

8.  To  carry  in  one's  own  hand,  or  with  one's  self 
or  itself. 

If  Followed  by  the  preposition  to  (of  the  place  or 
person  to  which  or  to  whom  the  thing  or  person  is 
carried  or  conducted).  Before  a  person  the  preposi- 
tion is  usually  omitted. 

"Bring  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  morsel  of  bread  in  thine 
tand."— 1  Kings  xvii.  11. 

4.  To  attract,  draw  with  it, 

"  The  water  ascends  difficultly,  and  brings  over  with  it 
some  part  of  the  oil  of  vitriol."— Newt on;  Optics. 

5.  To  induce,  persuade,  prevail  on.    (Fig.) 

"  I  cannot  bring 
My  tongue  to  such  a  pace."—  Shakesp.:  Coriol.,  ii.  8. 

*[  Also  used  reftcxively. 

*'  It  seems  so  preposterous  a  thing  to  men  to  make 
themselves  unhappy  in  order  to  happiness,  that  they  do 
jiot  easily  bring  themselves  to  it."— Locke. 

II.  Of  immaterial  things: 

1*  To  procure ;  cause  gain  for  one. 

"  There  is  nothing  will  bring  you  more  honor  and  more 
«ase,  than  to  do  what  right  in  justice  yon  may." — Bacon. 

2.  To  cause  to  come.    Especially  in  such  phrases 
as  the  following— 

".  .  .  which  bringeth  their  iniquity  to  remembrance." 
Ezvk.  xz  iz.  16. 

"  But  those,  and  more  than  I  to  mind  can  bring." 

Dryden. 

*\  Frequently  with  back. 
"  Bring  back  gently  their  wand'ring  minds." — Locke. 

3.  To  lead  by  degrees,  draw,  guide. 

"  The  understanding  should  be  brought  to  the  difficult 
and  knotty  parts  of  knowledge  by  insensible  degrees."— 
Locke. 

III.  In  special  phrases: 
1.  To  bring  about : 

(1)  To  cause  to  change  from  the  party  of  one's 
opponents  to  one's  own  party. 

.      "  Now  my  new  benefactors  have  brought  me  about, 

And  I'll  vote  ttgainst  peace,  with  Spain  or  without." 

Swift;  An  Excellent  New  Sung. 

(2)  To  cause,  effect,  bring  to  pass. 

"  It  enabled  him  to  briny  abmit  several  great  events,  for 
the  advantage  of  the  public." — Addison:  Freeholder. 

*(3)  To  complete. 

"How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day, 
How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year, 
How  many  years  a  mortal  muii  may  live." 

Shakesp..-  Henri/  VI.,  rt.  III.,  ii.  S. 
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*2.  To  bring  again:  To  bring  back. 

"  The  Lord  said,  I  will  bring  again  from  Bashan  ;  I  will 
bring  my  people  again  from  the  depths  of  the  sea."— 
Psalms  IxviiL  22. 

f3.  To 'bring  down: 

(1)  Lit.:  To  cause  to  make  a  literal  descent. 

"  So  he  brought  down  the  people  unto  the  water."— Judg. 
vii.  6. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  humble,  abase. 

"And  I  will  tread  down  the  people  in  mine  anger,  and 
make  them  drunk  in  my  fury,  and  I  will  bring  down  their 
strength  to  the  earth." — Isaiah  Ixiii.  6. 

4.  To  bring  forth : 

(1)  To  bear,  produce,  give  birth  to.    (Lit.  &  fig.} 
"...    thy  seed,  that  the  field  bringeth  forth  year  by 

year."— Deut.  xiv.  22. 

"  The  good  queen, 

For  she  is  good,  hath  brought  you  forth  a  daughter." 
Shakesp.:   Winter's  Tale,  ii.  3. 

(2)  To  lead  out,  deliver. 

"And  Moses  said  unto  God,  Who  am  I,  that  I  should  go 
unto  Pharaoh,  and  that  I  should  bring  forth  the  children 
of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  ?" — Exodus  iii.  11. 

5.  To  bring  forward : 

(1)  To  produce. 

(2)  To  assert,  produce  as  a  statement. 

(3)  To  hasten,  promote,  forward ;  as,  to  bring  for- 
ward the  harvest,  or  the  business. 

6.  To  bring  home : 

'!)  Ordinary  Language : 
a)  Literally: 

,i)  Gen.:  To  bring  to  one's  house.  (Used  specially 
of  a  bride.) 

*(ii)  Spec. :  To  bring  into  the  world,  to  give  birth 
to. 

"Margaret,  our  young  queine,  broucht  home  ane  sone." 
Pitscottie:  Cron.,  p.  256. 

(6)  Fig. :  To  prove  conclusively. 

"Several  prisoners  to  whom  Jeffreys  wa*  unable  to  bring 
home  the  charge  of  high  treason  were  convicted  of  misde- 
meanors, and  were  sentenced  to  scourging  not  less  terrible 
than  that  which  Oates  had  undergone."—  Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  i.  649. 

(2)  Naut. :  To  bring  home  the  anchor = to  work  in 
the  cable  and  raise  the  anchor  to  its  position  at  the 
side  of,  or  on,  the  ship. 

7.  To  bring  in: 

(1)  To  produce,  afford  a  return. 

"The  sole  measure  of  all  his  courtesies  is,  what  return 
they  will  make  him,  and  what  revenue  they  will  bring 
him  in." — South. 

*(2)  To  gain  over. 

"  Send  over  into  that  realm  such  a  strong  power  of  men 
as  should  perforce  bring  in  all  that  rebellious  rout  and 
loose  people." — Spenser:  Ireland. 

(3)  To  introduce  into  a  legislative  body. 

"It  was  resolved  that  a  Resumption,  Bill  should  be 
brought  in." —Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

(4)  To  return  a  verdict. 

(5)  To  introduce. 

"Since  he  could  not  have  a  seat  among  them  himself 
he  would  bring  in  one  who  had  more  merit."— Tatler. 

8.  To  bring  off ': 

(1)  To   procure    an    acquittal;    clear;    make  to 
escape. 

'  "Set  a  kite  upon  the  bench,  and  it  is  forty  to  one  he'll 
bring  off  a  crow  at  the  bar." — L' Estrange. 

(2)  To  accomplish,  to  cause  to  happen. 

9.  To  bring  on  : 

(1)  To  cause,  give  rise  to. 

"And  poverty  brought  on  a  pettish  mood." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

r     (2)  To  hasten,  further,  forward. 
"  Hel.  Yet,  I  pray  you  : 

But  with  the  word  the  time  will  bring  on  summer." 
Shakesp.:  All's  Well,iv.i. 

10.  To  bring  out: 
t(l)  To  show,  prove. 

*' Another  way  made  use  of  to  find  the  weight  of  the 
denarii,  was  by  the  weight  of  Greek  coins ;  but  those 
experiments  bring  out  the  denarius  heavier." — Arbuthnot. 

*(2)  To  expose,  make  manifest. 
"Bring  out  his  crimes,  and  force  him  to  confess." 

Dry  den. 

(3)  To  introduce  into  society. 
"Begg*d  to  bring  up  the  little  girl,  and  'out,' 

For  that's  the  phrase  that  settles  all  things  now  " 

Byron:  Don  Juan,  xii.  81. 

(4)  To  publish. 

11.  To  bring  over:  To  convert  to  one's  side. 
"The  protestant  clergy  will  find  it,  perhaps,  no  difficult 

matter  to  bring  great  numbers  over  to  the  church."— Swift. 

12.  To  bring  under :  To  subdue. 

"That  sharp  course  which  you  have  set  down,  for  the 
bringing  under  of  those  rebels  of  Ulster,  and  preparing  n 
way  for  their  perpetual  reformation."—  Spenser:  State  of 
Ireland. 

13.  To  bring  to: 

(1)  Ord.Laiig.:  To  resuscitate,  revive. 


bringingup 


(2)  Naut. :  To  check  the  course  of  a  ship ;  to  lie  to, 
"  We  brought-to  in  a  narrow  arm  of  the  river." — Darwin- 
Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  eh.  vii.  p.  136. 

14.  To  bring  up : 

(1)  Ord.  Lang.: 

(a)  To  educate,  rear. 

"They  frequently  conversed  with  this  lovely  virgin, 
who  had  been  brought  up  by  her  father  in  knowledge." — 
Addison;  Guardian. 

(b)  To  raise,  start;  as,  *'  to  bring  up  a  subject." 

(c)  To  cause  to  advance,  bring  forward. 

Bring  up  your  army." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  2. 

(d)  To  lay  before  a  meeting;  as,  "to  bring  up  a 
report." 

fe)  To  reject  food  from  the  stomach ;  to  vomit. 

(2)  Naut. :  To  cast  anchor. 

If  To  bring  up  the  rear:  To  come  last. 

15.  To  bring  word:  To  bring  intelligence  of  any- 
thing. 

"And  Benaiah  brought  the  king  word  again,  saying, 
Thus  said  Joab,  and  thus  he  answered  me." — I  Kings,  ii.  30. 

IT  (1)  Other  special  applications  of  the  word  are 
bring  to  book  [BOOK];  bring  to  pass  [PASS];  bring 
tojustice=to  charge,  bring  to  trial;  to  bring  down 
the  house  — to  be  enthusiastically  received ;  bring  to 
nought =utterly  destroy;  bring  to  reoson=induce 
one  to  listen  to  reason ;  to  be  brought  to  bedt  brought 
abed=to  be  delivered  of  a  child ;  to  bring  a  person 
on  his  way,  or  to  bring  him  onward=to  accompany 
him. 

(2)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to  bring,  to 
fetch  and  to  carry:  "To  bring  is  simply  to  take 
[an  object]  with  one  from  the  place  where  one  is ;  to 
fetch  is  to  go  first  and  then  bring  it ;  to  fetcht  there- 
fore, is  a  species  of  bringing.  Whatever  is  near  at 
hand  is  brought;  whatever  is  at  a  distance  must  be 
fetched:  the  porter  at  an  inn  brings  a  parcel,  the 
servant  fetches  it.  Bring  always  respects  motion 
toward  the  place  in  which  the  speaker  reside*; 
fetch,  a  motion  both  to  and  from ;  carry,  always  a 
motion  directly  from  the  place  or  at  a  distance 
from  the  place.  .  .  .  Bring  is  an  action  per- 
formed at  the  option  of  the  agent ;  fetch  and  carry 
are  mostly  done  at  the  command  of  another. 
Hence  the  old  proverb,  '  He-  who  will  fetch  will 
carry,1  to  mark  the  character  of  the  gossip  and  tale- 
bearer, who  reports  what  he  hears  from  two  persona 
in  order  to  please  both  parties."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

brlng'-Sr,  *brln£  -are,  s.  [Eng.  bring;  -erj 
He  who,  or  that  which,  brings  anything. 

"  Yet  the  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  losing  office." 

Shakeap.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  1.  1. 

"Is  he  not  an  eye  to  us  all;  a  blessed  heaven-sent 
Bringer  of  Light  ?" — Carlyle:  Heroes,  lect.  iii. 

bringer-in,  s.  He  who,  or  that  which,  brings  iu 
or  introduces. 

"Lucifer  is  a  bringer-in  of  light;  and  therefore  th« 
harbinger  of  the  day." — Sandys.-  Christ* s  Passion;  .Vofw, 
p.  79. 

bringer-qut,  s.  Ho  who  brings  forward,  leada 
out,  or  publishes. 

"Sold.  Mock  not,  Enobarbus. 
I  tell  you  true:  best  you  safed  the  bringer* 
Out  of  the  host."     Shakesp.;  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  iv.  6. 

bringer-up,  s.    One  who  rears  or  educates. 
"Italy  and  Rome  have  been  breeders  and  bringers-vp 
of  the  worthiest  men." — Ascham:  Schoolmaster. 

bring  -Ing,  "br^ng'-y^nge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «. 
[BRING.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partic.  adj. :  In  senses  cor- 
responding to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  -4s  substantive:  The  act  of  conveying,  carry- 
ing, or  fetching. 

bringing-forth,  s. 

1.  The  act  of  bearing  or  being  delivered  of. 

*2.  That  which  is  brought  forth  or  uttered. 

"Let  him  be  but  testimonied  in  his  own  bringings- 
forth,  and  he  shall  appear  to  the  envious  a  scholar,  a 
statesman,  and  a  soldier." — Stiakfsp.:  3Ieas.  for  Meas., 
iii.  2. 

bringing-to,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Gen.:  The  act  of  carrying  or  conveying  to. 

2.  Spec. :  The  act  of  resuscitating,  or  bringing 
back  to  consciousness. 

II.  Naut.:  Tho  act  of  checking  the  course  of  a 
vessel. 

Bringing-to  bolt:  A  screw-bolt  or  forelock-bolt 
used  in  keying  up  a  structure. 

bringing-up,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Education,  rearing. 

2.  Printing:  The  operation  of  overlaying,  under- 
laying,  or  cutting  portions  of  woodcuts,  so  as  to 
equalize  the  impression  by  giving  proper  promi- 
nence to  the  dark  and  light  portions. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    th6re;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cfcr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      ae,     ce  -  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


brinie 
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bristled 


•brin  -Ie,  s.    [BIRNIE.] 

fbri  -nl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  briny;  -ness.']  The  qual- 
ity of  being  briny ;  saltness. 

*brl  n-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  6rm(c);  -tsA.]  Somewhat 
briny ;  having  the  taste  of  brine. 

"To  hear  and  see  her  plaints,  her  brinish  tears." 

Shakesp.:  Htn.  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iii.  1. 

"The  restless  groans,  brinish  tears."—  Bunyan.  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  pt.  2. 

tbrl  n-Ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  brinish;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  brinisu;  a  tendency  to  saltness. — 
(Johnson.) 

brln -jal,  brln  -J9-11,  s.  [From  Arab,  bydendjan 
=the  egg-plant.  (Forskhal.)!  The  name  given  in 
parts  of  India  to  the  fruit  of  the  egg-plant  (Solarium 
melongena). 

brln-Ja  r-rle,  *bln-ja  r-rjf,  .bSn-ja'r-f,  ban- 
ja'r-f ,  bun-jar-ee,  s.  [From  Hind,  bonjara,  ban- 
jart.J  A  grain-merchant^  (Anglo-Indian.) 

brln'-jar-ee,  s.  An  East  Indian  variety  of  grey- 
hound, said  to  be  the  best  hunting-dog  in  India. 

brink,  *brinfce,  *brf  nke,  *brenke,  «.  [Dan.A 
Sw.  brink—an  edge;  Icel,  brekka=&  slope;  Wei. 
bryncu=a  hillock.] 

1.  Lit.:  An  edge,  margin,  or  border,  as  of  a  preci- 
pice, or  pit,  or  river. 

"  Beside  the  brink 
Of  haunted  stream." 

Thomson:  Seasons;  Summer. 

2.  Fig. :  The  edge,  verge. 

"  To  misery's  brink." 

Burns.-  To  a  Mountain  Daisy. 

r  The  brink  of  the  grave :  The  verge  or  point  of 
death. 

"The  old  man  stood  .  .  .  upon  the  brink  of  the 
grave." — Robertson:  Sermons. 

^brink-fill,  a.    [Eng.  brink;  ful(l).]   Full  to  the 
brink  or  brim ;  brimful, 
•brlnt,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BURNT.] 
*brlnt-st6ne,  *brln-stane,  s.    [BRIMSTONE.] 
brl-ny5,  a.    [Eng.  brin(e) ;  -#.]    Full  of  brine; 
excessively  salt. 

"  Fool  that  he  was  !  by  fierce  Achilles  slain, 
The  river  swept  him  to  the  briny  main." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  ii.  1064-5. 

brl  -6-nIne,  s.  [BJEYONY.]  The  active  chemical 
principle  extracted  from  bryony. 

brl  -fcn-yS  s.    [BRYONY.] 

*brlse,  v.  t.    [BBUISE.] 

brl-sln'-ga,  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.  Cf.  Mod. 
Lat.  brissus.] 

ZoOl.;  A  genus  of  Star-fishes,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Brisingidte  (q.  v.).  The  only  species 
found  in  the  Norwegian  seas  that  resembles  the 
fossil  Protaster. 

brl-sln  -gl-dse,  *•/>*•  [From  Mod.  Lat.  bfisinga* 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  suffix  -idee.] 

Zool.:  A  family  of  Asteroideee  (Star-fishes),  with 
long  and  rounded  arms  and  two  rows  of  ambulacral 
feet;  the  ambulacral  grooves  not  reaching  the 
mouth. 


brisk,  a.     [Wei. 
briosg;   Fr.   brusque.] 
Used— 

1.  Of  persons: 

(1)  Active,  lively. 
"Shafteebury's   brisk    boys." — Macaulay.- 

ch.  XT. 

(2)  Gay,  sprightly. 

"A  creeping  young  fellow,  that  had  committed  matri- 
mony with  a  brisk,  gamesome  lass,  was  so  altered  in  a  few 
days,  that  he  was  liker  a  skeleton  than  a  living  man." — 
I?  Estrange. 


=  nimble,    quick ;   Gael, 
ively,    animated,  active. 


Hist.    Eng., 


2.  Of  things: 
*(1)  Vivid,  bright. 


"Objects  appeared  much  darker,  because  my  instru- 
nent  was  overcharged;  had  it  magnified  thirty  or  twenty- 
ive  times,  it  had  made  the  object  appear  more  brisk  and 
ileosant." — -V?w?o«. 

(2)  Gay,  lively. 

"These  most  brisk  and  giddy-paced  times." — Shakesp.: 
'wetfth  Xiyht,  ii.  4. 

(3)  Excited,  sharp,  rapid. 

"Christian  had  the  hard  hap  to  meet  here  with  Apol- 
„  on,  and  to  enter  with  him  into  a  brisk  encounter  .  .  .'* 
-Bunyan:  P.  P.,  pt.  ii. 

(4)  Clear,  sharp. 

"The  air  was  brisk."—  Disraeli:   rent-tin,  ch.  ii. 

(5)  Fresh,  moderately  strong.  (Used  of  the  wind.) 
"With  fair  weather  and  abrisk  gale."— Voyages,  ch,  vii. 

(6)  Powerful,  active. 

"Oar  nature  here  is  not  unlike  our  wine: 
Some  sorts,  when  old,  continue  brink  and  fine." 

Denham. 

brisk-ale,  «.    Ale  of  a  superior  quality.     (Halli- 


brisk-awakening,  a.  Awakening  sharply  or 
quickly. 

"First  to  the  lively  pipe  his  hand  addresst, 
But  soon  he  saw  the  brisk-awakening  viol." 

Collins:  The  Passions. 

brisk-looking,  a.    Having  a  brisk  or  bright  and 
animated  appearance, 
fbrisk,  *briske,  v.  t.  &  i.    [BRISK,  a.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  exhilarate,  enliven,  animate.  (Gen- 
erally with  up.) 

"I  will  suppose  that  these  things  are  lawful,  and  some- 
times useful  and  necessary  for  the  relief  of  our  natures: 
for  the  brisking  up  our  spirits." — Killingbeck:  Sermons, 
p.  228. 

"I  like  a  cupp  to  briske  the  spirits." 

Felt  ham:  Resolves. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  prepare  one's  self  briskly,  or  with  animation 
and  speed. 

"Susan  briskfd  up  a  little  for  the  occasion."— .4.  Trol- 
lope;  Tales  of  all  Countries. 

2.  To  come  up  quickly. 

*brlsked,  a.  [Eng.  brisk,  v.  t.]  Exhilarated, 
enlivened. 

"  Such  a  vast  difference  there  is  in  the  arteries  newly 
brisked  in  the  fountain,  and  that  in  the  veins  lowered 
and  impoverished  with  its  journey." — Smith:  On  Old  Age, 
p.  109. 

brisk -St.s.  [O.  Fr.  brischet,  bruschet  (Skeat); 
Bret.  bruched  =  the  breast.  The  word  is  evidently 
connected  with  breast.]  That  part  of  the  breast  of 
an  animal  which  lies  next  to  the  ribs,  the  breast. 

"  See  that  none  of  the  wool  be  wanting,  that  their  gums 
be  red,  teeth  white  and  even,  and  the  brisket  skin  red." — 
Mortimer. 

*'  An'  spread  abreed  thy  weel-fillM  brisket." 

Burns;  The  Auld  Farmer's  Salutation. 

brisket-bone,  s.    The  breast-bone. 

brisk  -Ijf,  adv.  JEng.  brisk;  -ly.]  In  a  brisk  or 
lively  manner ;  actively. 

"We  have  seen  the  air  in  the  bladder  suddenly  expand 
itself  so  much  and  so  briskly,  that  it  manifestly  lifted  up 
some  light  bodies  that  leaned  upon  it."— Boyle. 

brisk  -ness,  s.    [Eng.  brisk;  -ness.} 

1.  The  quality  of  being  brisk. 

2.  Liveliness,  quickness,  activity. 

41  Some  remains  of  corruption,  though  they  do  not 
conquer  and  extinguish,  yet  will  slacken  and  allay  the 
vigor  and  briskness  of  the  renewed  principle."— South. 

3.  Liveliness  of  spirits,  gaiety. 

"But  the  most  distinguishing  part  of  his  character 
seems  to  me  to  be  his  briskness,  his  jollity,  and  his  good 
humor." — Dryden. 

*brlsk  -f,  (i.    [Eng.  brisk;  -j/.]    Brisk. 

"Most  brisky  Juvenal  and  eke  most  lovely  Jew." 

Shakesp.:  Mid.  Night's  Dream,  iii.  L 

*brisle,  «.    [Etymology  doubtful.] 
*brisle  dice,  s.    A  kind  of  false  dice. 

"  Those  bar  size  aces  ;  those  brisle  dice.    Clottm.    'Tis 
like  they  brisle,  for  I'm  sure  theile  breede  anger." 

ffobody  and  Somebody,  4to,  G.  3  b.     (.Vares.) 

brls  -mack,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.  Probably 
Scandinavian.]  One  of  the  English  names  for  a 
fish,  the  Common  Tusk  (Brosmus  vulgaris). 

brls  -sal,  a.  [Fr.  brfsiller-to  break,  to  shiver.] 
Brittle. 

*brissed,  pa.  par.    [BRUISED.] 

brls  -sel,  r.  t.    [BIRSLE,  v.]    To  broil. 

brissel-cock,  s.    A  turkey-cock. 

*bris-sen,  v.  t.    [BRUISE.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

brls  -Sl-dse,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat,  brissus 
(q.  v.).l 

ZoQl.:  A  family  of  Echinoidea.  more  generally 
called  Spatangidse.  Their  English  namo  is  Heart- 
urchins. 

*brls -sour,  *bris-soure,  *brys-sure,  «.  [Fr. 
brisure=&  broken  piece.] 

1.  A  shaking,  contusion,  collision. 

"  Brisyng,  or  brissoure,  K.,  brysayuge,  or  bryssnrt,  H. 
Quassatio,  contusio,  collisio." — Prompt,  Parv. 

2.  \  sore,  a  chap. 

brls  -SUB,  8.  [From  Gr.  brissos,  bryssos=a  kind 
of  sea-urchin.  (Aristotle.)} 

ZoQL:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Brissidae 
(q.v.). 

*brist,  *bryst,  r.    [BURST.] 

bris -tie  (t  silent),  *bros  tie,  *brus-tel,  *brys- 
tel,  *brys-tylle,  *brus-tylle,  *burs-tyll, «.  [A.S. 
byrst—a  bristle,  with  dimin.  suffix. -el;  Dut.  borstel; 
Icel.  burst;  Sw.  &  Ger.  borste,  all  — a  bristle.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  short,  stiff,  coarse  hair,  particu- 
larly of  swine. 

"Two  boars  whom  love  to  battle  draws, 
With  rising  bristles,  and  with  frothy  jaws." 

Drydeti:  Palamon  it  Arcite,  ii.  204,  205. 

*~  To  set  up  one's  bristles :  To  show  pride  or 
temper. 


2.  Sot.:  A  species  of  pubescence  on  plants,  re* 
sembling  stiff,  roundish  hairs  or  bristles.  Example,- 
the  stem  of  the  Viper's  Bugloss  (Echium  vulgare), 

TI  Compounds  of  obvious  signification:  Bristle' 
armed*  bristle-backed,  bristle-bearing,  bri&tle-brusht 
bristle-like,  bristle-shaped* 

bristle-fern,  s.  A  modern  book-name  for  a  spe- 
cies  of  fern,  Trictiomanes  radicans. 

bristle-grass,  *.  A  species  of  grass,  Agrostis 
setacea. 

bristle-moss,  s.  A  species  of  moss,  Orthotricunr 
striatum. 

bristle-pointed,  a. 

1.  Orel.  Lang. :  Having  sharp  points  like  bristles* 

"  As  bristle-pointed  aa  a  thorny  wood." 

Marlowe:  1  Tambttrlaine,  iv.  L 

2.  Bot.:   Terminating   gradually   in  a  very   fine 
sharp  point;  setose. 

brls  -tie  (t  silent),  v.  t.  A  *.    [BRISTLE,  *.] 

A.  Transitive: 

fl.  Lit.:  To  cause  to  stand  up,  as  the  bristles  on 
a  swine. 

"PoorStumah!  whom  his  least  halloo 
Gould  send  like  lightning  o'er  the  dew, 
Bristles  his  crest,  and  points  hi*  ears." 

Scott;  Lady  of  tht  Lake,  iii.  17. 

*2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  raise,  as  in  pride  or  rage. 

"His  heart  bristled  hia  bosom." 

Chapman;  Homer's  Iliad,  i.  192. 

1~  Sometimes  with  up. 

"  Which  makes  him  prune  himself,  and  bristle  up 
The  crest  of  youth/'        Shakesp, ;  1  Henry  I V.,  i.  1. 

(2)  To  cover  as  with  bristles,  to  surround  for  pro- 
tection. 

"  Bristle  yourselves  around  with  cannon."  —  Carlylet 
French  Revolution,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  4. 

IF  To  bristle  a  thread:  To  fix  a  bristle  to  it. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  stand  erect  as  bristles  on  a  swine. 

"  His  hair  did  bristle  upon  his  head." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  ii.  16. 

2.  To  stand  thick  and  close  together,  as  bristles  do.- 
"A  forest  of  masts  would  have  bristled  In  the  desolate 

port  of  Newry."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvL 

•  3.  To  be  thickly  covered,  to  abound  in.    (Gener- 
ally of  something  rough  or  horrible.) 

(1)  Of  material  things : 

"The  land  soon  bristled  with  castles."— Fryman:  .Vorw, 
Conq,,  ii.  193. 

(2)  Of  immaterial  things : 

"  The  twilight  bristles  wild  with  shapes." 

Sirs.  Browning;   Dreams  of  Exile. 

4.  To  show  pride  and  indignation,  or  defiance- 
(Generally  with  up.) 

"The  glover's  youthful  attendant  bristled  up  with  a 
look  of  defiance." — Scott;  Fair  Maid,  ch.  i. 

brls'-tled  (t  silent),  *bris'-teled,  *brls-tlede, 
pa.  par.  &  a.    [BRISTLE,  v.  i.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  Covered  with  thick  hairs  or  bristles. 

"  With  his  Amazonian  chin  he  drove 
The  bristled  lips  before  him." 

Shakesp.:  Coriol.,  ii.  2, 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Standing  erect  as  bristles. 

"  Pard,  or  boar  with  bristled  hair." 

Shalcesp.:  Mids.  Sight's  Drtam,  ii.  2. 

(2)  Thickly  covered  as  though  with  bristles. 
"  Flashing  with  steel  and  rough  with  gold, 

And  bristled  o'er  with  bills  and  epears." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  vi.  14, 


Bristled. 

I.  Section  of  Pniadia  coronoptts,  showing  bristle  recep- 

tacle.     2.  Stalk  of  Echium.    3  A  4.  Plain  and  jointed 
bristles  from  Echium  and  the  root  of  a  fern. 

II.  Bot.:  Echinate,  covorpd  with  a  kiud  of  pubes- 
cence or  stiff  hairs  resembling  brL?tli>s. 

"  The  ears  are  bristeled  or  bearded."— Lyte,  p.  505. 


boll,    b6y;     po"ut,    Jowl;     cat,     §611,     chorus,     §b.in,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  =  f , 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  ---  slius.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


bristleworts 
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brls -tle-w5rtS  (t  silent),  8.  pi.  [From  Eng. 
brittle.,  and  wort  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  Lindley's  name  for  the  endogenous  order 
Desvauxiaceee  (q.  v.). 

brls  -til-ness  (t  silent),  s.  [Eng.  bristly;  -ness.] 
The  state  of  being  bristly  or  covered  with  oristles. 

brlB  -tllng  (t  silent),  pr.  par.  &.  a.    [BRISTLE, 

1.  Standing  eroct  as  bristles. 

"  With  chatt'ring  teeth,  and  bristling  hair  upright." 

Dryden. 
"  Erect  and  bristling  like  a  cat's  back."— Hazlitt. 

2.  Thickly  covered.    [BRISTLE,  II.  2.] 

"  Renowned  throughout  the  world  for  its  haven  bristling 
•with  innumerable  masts." — Macdulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ii.  416. 

3.  Thick,  close,  rough. 

"  His  bristling  locks  of  sable,  brow  of  gloom, 
And  the  wide  waving  of  his  shaken  plume." 

Byroti;  Lara,  I.  xi. 

brlS-tly5,  (t  silent),  a.    [Eng.  bristle);  -y.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:   Thickly   covered  with   bristles; 
rough,  hairy. 

"A  yellow  lion  and  a  bristly  boar.*'—  Pope:  Thebais. 
"If  the  eye  were  so  acute  as  to  rival  the  finest  micro- 
iscope,  the  sight  of  our  ownselves  would  affright  us  ;  the 
smoothest  skin  would  be  beset  with  rugged  scales  and 
bristly  hairs."— Bentley. 

II.  Natural  Science:   Echinate,  furnished   with 
numerous  bristles,  as  the  fruit  of    the    Common 
Chestnut  (Castanea  vesca). 

**  Thus  mast  f  ul  beech  the  bristly  chestnut  bears, 
And  the  wild  ash  is  white  with  bloomy  pears." 

Dryden. 

"  The  leaves  of  the  black  mulberry  are  somewhat  bristly, 
which  may  help  to  preserve  the  dew."—  Bacon. 

Brls  t61,  *BrIs-tow,  *Bric -stow,  s.  [Etymol- 
•ogy  doubtful.  Probably  from  A.  S.  6rtc=a  oreak.  a 
breach,  andsfowj^a  place;  a  free  rendering  of  its 
former  name,  viz..  Wei.  Caer  Odor,  from  co€r=wall, 
fort,  city,  and  O.  Wei.  odor=&  break,  a  breach.] 

Geog. :  A  city  and  seaport  of  England  on  the 
Avon,  mainly  in  Gloucestershire,  but  partly  also  in 
;Somersetshire.  From  this  city  numerous  cities, 
towns  and  villages  in  this  country  have  taken  their 
name. 

Bristol-board,  s.  A  kind  of  thick  pasteboard, 
with  a  very  tine  and  smooth,  sometimes  glazed,  sur- 
face. Specially  used  by  architects  and  artists  for 
drawing  purposes,  and  by  printers  for  printing 
cards,  etc. 

Bristol-brick,  s.  A.  material  used  for  cleaning 
steel,  originally  manufactured  at  Bristol,  and  made 
in  the  form  of  a  brick. 

Bristol-diamond,  *bristow-diamond,  s.  A  spe- 
cies of  rock-crystal,  sometimes  colored,  sometimes 
transparent.  Specimens  of  the  latter  kind  have 
frequently  considerable  beauty^  only  inferior  to 
diamonds.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  St.  Vincent 
rocks  near  Bristol,  and  is  also  known  as  Bristol- 
stone. 

"Such  bastard  pearles,  Bristow  diamonds,  and  glasse 
bugles  are  these  poore  pedlars,  like  pety-chapmen,  faiue 
to  stuffe  their  packets  with." — Gataker  on  Transubstantia- 
./jon,  1,624,  p.  65. 

Bristol-Stone,  s.    The  same  as  Bristol-diamond 

"Although  in  this  ranke  but  two  were  commonly  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients,  Oilbertus  discoverethmany  more, 
.as  Diamonds,  .  .  .  Chrystall,  Bristoll  stones." — Browne: 
I'ulff.  Errors,  p.  78. 

Bristol-water,  s.  The  water  from  certain  springs 
-at  Clifton,  a  suburb  of  Bristol,  England,  greatly  in 
use  for  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  consumption.  It 
is  tepid,  and  contains  iron  in  combination  with  sul- 
phur. 

*brls  -tow,  a.  &  s.    [BRISTOL.] 

A.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  or  brought  from 
Bristol. 

B.  As  substantive :  A  crystal  set  in  a  ring. 
"...    the  brooch  of  Kob  Roy's  wife,  the  Scottish 

Amazon.  Its  circle  appears  to  be  of  silver,  studded  with 
•what  was  once  the  vogue,  bristow." — Edin.  Ev.  (Jour.,  22d 
Oct.,  1818. 

brls  -ttre,  s.  [Fr.  brisure  =  a  fracture,  a  broken 
piece  :briser=^to  break.] 

In  Fortification:  Any  part  of  a  rampart  or  para- 
pet which  deviates  from  the  general  direction. 

brls  -w6rt,  bri  §e-wSrt,  s.    [BRtrisEwoRT.] 

1.  Symphytutn  officinale,  L.    (Cockayne,  iii.  316.) 

2.  Belli*  perennis.    (Ibid.) 

*bris  -yng,  *brys-synge,  s.    [BRTJISINX;.] 

"Brisyny,  or  brissoure  K.;  bryswynge  or  bryssure  H. 
^uassatio,  contusio,  coili&io." — Prompt.  Parv. 

brlt  (1),  brltt,  s.    [Etym.  unknown.] 
Jchthy.:  A  fish  of  the  horring  kind,  Clupea  min- 
ima, found  in  great  quantities,  in  some  seasons,  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  New  England. 

"The  pilchards  were  wont  to  pursue  the  brit,  upon 
which  they  feed,  into  the  havens."— Ca rew. 


*Brlt  (2),  s.    [A.  S.  bryt-o.  Briton.]    A  Briton. 

Brit  -ain,  *Pry-dhain,  s.  [Lat.  Britannia ; 
from  Celt,  brith,  fcri£=painted.  (Camden.)]  Orig- 
inally the  words  Britain  and  Brittany  were  almost 
interchangeable  terms.  The  island  comprising 
England,  Scotland  and  Wales. 

"  He  [Henry  VII.]  was  not  so  averse  from  a  war  but  that 
he  was  resolved  to  choose  it,  rather  than  to  have  Britain 
[meaning  what  we  call  Brittany — the  ancient  Armorica] 
carried  by  France,  being  so  great  and  opulent  a  duchy 
and  situate  so  opportunely  to  annoy  England  either  for 
coast  or  trade."— Bacon :  Hist,  of  King  Henry  VII. 

*Britain-crown,  s.  A  gold  coin  worth  about 
five  shillings =$1.20  of  U.  S.  money.  (Snelliny: 
Coins,  p.  24.) 

*BrIt  -ain-5r,  s.  [Eng.  Britain;  -cr.]  A  native 
of  Britain. 

"The  Britainers,  Hollanders,   and    from    the   Azores 

Islands." — Peacham. 

Brl-tan'-nl-a, «.    [Lat,]    Britain. 

Britannia  metal,  *. 

Comm.:  An  alloy  of  brass,  tin,  antimony,  and 
bismuth.  It  is  used  to  make  cheap  spoons  and 
teapots. 

"  J!ritii;iuiii  metal,  which  has  almost  superseded  pew- 
ter,  and  is  undoubtedly  far  more  beautiful,  as  in  appear- 
ance it  nearly  approaches  silver,  is  composed  of  3M  cwt. 
of  best  block  tin,  28  Ibs:  of  martial  regulus  of  antimony, 
8  Ibs.  of  copper,  and  8  Ibs.  of  brass."—  Wright:  Scientific 
Knowledge  (1846),  p.  60. 

Brl-tan  -nlc.  a.  [Lat.  6rifanntciw=pertaining 
to  Britain.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Britain,  British. 

"...  having  first  well  nigh  freed  us  from  Anti- 
Christian  thraldom,  didst  build  up  this  Britannic  Em- 
pire to  a  glorious  and  enviable  height,  with  all  her 
daughter-islands  about  her." — Milton:  Reform,  in  Engl. 

*britch,  s.    [BREECH.] 

brite,  bright,  v.  i.  [BRIGHT,  a.]  To  become 
bright  or  pale  in  color.  (Said  of  barley,  wheat,  or 
hops,  when  they  grow  over-ripe.) 

*brith,  a.    [BRIGHT.] 

brith  -Sr,  s.    [BROTHER.]    Scotch  for  brother. 

*br!th'-Sr-5n,  s.pL  [BROTHEE-]  A  form  of  the 
plural  of  brother. 

BrIt-I-9lsm,  «.  A  form  of  speech,  or  word  or 
phrase  peculiar  to  and  characteristic  of  the  British 
people.  The  word  was  coined  by  an  American 
writer  in  an  article  answering  one  from  Richard 
Grant  White,  in  which  the  latter  criticised  Ameri- 
can phraseology,  denominating  our  peculiarities  of 
speech  "  Americanisms."  As  an  example: 

Americanism.-  "  'Git!'  said  the  man  with  the  gun. 

*'  *  You  bet!'  said  the  burglar. 

"And  he  dusted." 

Briticism;  "  '  Go  off  now,  or  I'll  fire,'  said  the  English- 
man. 

"  *  All  right,  mister.  I'll  go,'  said  the  thief. 

"And  he  went  away." 

Brlt'-Isfc,  *BrIf-tIsh,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  bryttiac; 
bryt=a  Briton.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Britain. 

"Imploring  Divine  assistance,  that  it  may  redound  to 
His  glory,  and  the  good  of  the  British  nation,  I  now 
begin."— Milton:  Hist,  of  England,  bk.  i. 

"The  British  cannon  formidably  roars." 

Dryden:  Threnod.  Attgustalis. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tho  language  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Britain,  or  Welsh. 

"  What  I  here  offer  to  the  public,  is  an  explication  of 
the  antient  British  tongue,  once  the  common  language  of 
Britain,  and  still  preserved  in  the  principality  of  Wales." 
—Richards:  Brit.  Diet.  Preface. 


"  Iren.  The  Gaulish  speech  is  the  very  Brittish,  the 
which  wfas  very  generally  used  heere  in  all  Brittayne  be- 
fore the  coming  in  of  the  Saxons;  and  yet  is  retayned  of 
the  Walshmen,  the  Cornishmen,  andtheBrittons."— Spen- 
ser: State  of  Ireland. 

B.  As  substantive : 

The  British;  The  inhabitants  of  Britain. 

British-gum,  «.  A  substance  of  a  brownish  color, 
and  very  smublo  in  cold  water,  formed  by  heating 
dry  starch  at  a  temperature  of  about  600°  Fahr. 

British-tea,  s.  A  kind  of  "tea"  made  from 
elm  leaves. 

British  tobacco,  British  herb  tobacco.  A 
plant,  Tussilagofarfara. 

*brit-nen,    *bret  -nen,    *bret  -tene,    *bret '- 
tyne,  *brut  -nen,  *brut  -ten-en,  *bryt-tyne,  r.  t. 
[A.  S.  brytnian.}    To  cut  in  pieces,  break. 
"Sythenhe  britnez  out  the  brawen  in  bryght  brode 
cheldez."  Sir  Qavmine,  1611. 

"The  douphti  duk    .    .    .    bet  adoun  burwes 
And  brutned  moche  peple." 

William  of  Palerne,  1073. 


Brlt  -on,  a.  &  s.    [A.  S.  Bryten,  Brj/fon=Britain.] 

A.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  or  inhabiting  Brit- 
ain ;  British. 

"I'll  disrobe  me 

Of  these  Italian  weeds,  and  suit  myself 
As  does  a  Briton  peasant." 

Shakesp. .-  Cymbeline,  v.  1. 

B.  As  substantive ;  A  native  of  Britain. 

"He  hath  done  no  Briton  harm." 

Shakesp.;  Cymbeline,  v.  6. 
"  Aspiring,  thy  commands  to  Britons  bear." 

Thomson:  Liberty,  pt.  i. 

brltt,  a.    A  species  of  fish.    [BRIT.] 

brlt  -tie,  *bretil,  *brickle,  *brekyll.  *britel, 
*brotel,  *brutel,  'brotul,  a.  [From  A.  S.  bredtan 
=  to  break ;  Icel.  brjdta;  Sw.  bryta  —  to  break.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally:  Liable  to  break  or  be  broken;  frag- 
ile. 

"The  bretil  vessel,  forsothe,  in  the  which  it  is  sothan, 
shall  be  broken."—  Wyclif,  Levit.  vi.  22. 

"If  the  stone  is  brittle,  it  will  often  crumble,  and  pasa 
in  the  form  of  gravel."— Arbuthnot. 

2.  Figuratively:  Not  lasting,  fickle,  uncertain. 

*'A  brittle  glory  shineth  in  this  face: 
As  brittle  as  the  glory  is  the  face; 
For  there  it  is,  crack  d  in  a  hundred  shivers." 

Shakes?.;  Hich.  II.,  iv.  1. 

II.  Metal.:  This  term  is  applied  to  those  metals 
which  are  not  malleable.  Arsenic,  antimony,  bis- 
muth and  manganese  are,  among  other  metals, 
distinguished  by  this  character. 

brittle  silver  ore,  s.  A  mineral,  called  also 
Stephanite  (q.  v.). 

brittle-star,  s.  The  name  of  a  long-rayed  star- 
fish (Ophiocoma  rosula).  It  is  applied  also  to  other 
starfishes  of  the  order  Ophiuroidea  (q.  v.). 

tbrlt'-tle,  v.  t.  [From  brittlet  a.  (q.  v.)]  To 
render  friable. 

"Early  in  the  spring  harrow  it,  to  mil  the  clay  brought 
to  top  (which  will  be  brittled  by  the  winter  frosts)  with 
the  ashes,  .  ..  ."— Maxwell:  Sel.  Trans.,  p.  109. 

tbrlt  -tle-l?,  adv.  [Eng.6rf«te;  -ly.~\  In  a  brit- 
tle manner,  so  as  easily  to  break.  (Sherwood.) 

brlt  -tle-ne'ss,  *br6t'-el-nesse,s.  [Eng.  brittle; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  brittle,  fragility ;  tend- 
ing to  break  easily.  Used — 

1.  Literally: 

"  .  .  .  in  the  tempering  of  steel,  by  holding  it  but 
a  minute  pr  two  longer  or  lesser  in  the  flame,  give  it 
very  differing  tempers,  as  to  brittleness  or  toughness."— 
Boyle. 

2.  Figuratively:  Uncertainty,  fickleness. 

"Swich  fyn  hath  fals  worldes  brotelnease!" 

Chaucer:  Troi/ua,  v.  G. 

"A  wit  quick  without  brightness,  sharp  without  brit- 
tleness."— Ascham:  Schoolmaster. 

brlt  -Ue-W6rt8,  s.  pi.    [Eng.    brittle,    and  wort 
(q.v.).] 
Botany: 

1.  The   English  name  given   by   Lindley  to  the 
order  Diatomaceae  (q.  v.), 

2.  A  name  for  Nitella,  two  genera  of  Characeee. 
[('HARACELE.]    (Thom&:  Bot.,  trans,  by  Bonnet,  pp. 

brlta-ska,  «.  [Russ.  britshka;  Pol.  bryczka, 
dimin.  of  bryka  =  a  freight-wagon.]  A  traveling 
carriage  with  a 
calash  top.  It  is 
so  constructed  as 
to  give  space  for 
reclining  while 
traveling. 

"In  the  evening 
I  set  out  ...  in, 
Sir  Charles'  Eng. 
lish  coach:  my 
britzka  followed 
with  servants." — 
Sir  j?.  Wilson:  Pr. 
Diary,  1813,  ii.  66. 

Britz-ska. 

*brlx  -len,  v.  t.  [O.  Icel.  brigtfa.]  To  reprove. 
(Ear.  Eng.Allit.  Poems,  ed.  Morris,  iii.  345.)  (S* rat- 
maun.) 

bri'-za,  s.  [Sp.  &  Ital.  briza;  Fr.  brize;  Or.  briza 
=  somo  kind  of  grain.  Either  (1)  Old  .Eolic  for 
rhiza,  a  root,  or  (2)  britho,  to  bo  heavy.  ...  to 
incline  or  droop  to  one  side,  as  the  delicately-sus- 
pended spikelets  do.]  Quaking-grays.  A  genus  of 
trusses  with  panicles  consisting  of  awnlcss  spike- 
lots  orach  compressed  laterally,  and  cordate-deltoid 
in  form.  . 

*brize,  s.  [In  Gor.  bremse.]  Tho  broezo,  breeze- 
fly,  or  gad-fly.  [BREEZE.] 

"  A  Brize,  a  scorned  little  creature, 
Through  his  faire  hide  his  angrie  sting  did  threaten." 
Spenser:   Visions  of  the  World's  Vanitie,ii. 


ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6t     p5t, 
or,     wdre,     WQlf,     w6rk,     who,     s&n;     mute,    cub,    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     ee,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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broad-cast 


Broach. 


(i),  brooch,  *broche,  *broch,  s.  [O.  F. 
brocket  Mod.  Fr.6rorfce=a  spit ;  Low  Lat.  6rorca= 
a  pointed  stick,  from  broccus=&  sharp  tooth  or 
point.  J 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*l.  Anything  pointed,  as  a  spit.    [TufcN-BROACH.] 
"  Broche  or  spete,  when  mete  is  vpon  it,  P.     Verutum." 

— Prompt.  Parv. 

"  He  was  taken  into  service  to  a  base  office  in  his  kitchen  : 

so  that   he  turned  a  broach,  that  had  worn  a  crown." — 

H'ti'ini:  Henry  VII. 

**J.  A  pin. 

"  Ande  nowstondesadeuylle  at  mynehede,  with  a  longe 

Jii'ni'lti-.  and  puttee  it  in  atte  crowne  of  myne  hede ;  ande 
anothire  deuylle  at  my  fete,  with  anothere  longe  broche, 
aii'le  [nines  it  in  atte  soules  of  my  fete;  ande  when  they 
mete  togedre  at  myn  herte,  I  shalle  deye." — Qesta  Roma- 
itin-inn.  p.  407. 

*:i.  A  wooden  pin  on  which  yarn  is  wound. 
(Scotch.) 

"  Hir  womanly  handis  nowthir  rok  of  tre 
Ne  spyndil  vsit  nor  brochis  of  Minerve 
Quhilk  in  the  craft  of  claith  making  dois  serve." 
Doug.;  Virgil,  273,  18. 

*4.  A  spur. 

*5.  A  spire  or  steeple.  (Still  in  use 
in  some  parts  of  England,  where  it  is 
used  to  denote  a  spire  springing  from 
the  tower  without  any  intermediate 
parapet.  [SPIRE.]  The  term  "to 
brocfie  "  is  also  used  in  old  building 
-accounts,  perhaps  for  cutting  the 
stones  in  the  form  of  voussoirs  and 
rough-hewing.) 

"There  is  coming  home  stone  to  the 
broach  ten  score  foot  and  five."— Acts  re- 
lating to  the  Building  of  South  Steeple,  «frc., 
1500-18  ;  ArchfEol.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  70-1. 

"In  one  honres  space  ye  brock  of  the 
steple  was  brent  downe  to  ye  battle- 
mentes." — Archceol.,  vol.  xi.,  pp.  76-7. 

*6.  A  clasp  used  to  fasten  a  dress, 
so  called  from  the  pin  which  formed 
a  part  of  it.  [BROOCH.] 

7.  A  jewel,  ornament,  or  clasp,  not 
necessarily  used  for  fastening. 
(BROOCH.] 

"  A  peire  of  bedea  gaudid  al  with  grene  : 
And  theron  heng  a  broch  of  gold  ful  schene." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  160-6L 
"  Of  broches  ne  of  ryngee.'* 

King  Alisaunder.  6642. 
II.  Technically: 

*1.  Thatching:  A  sharp-pointed  pin  of  wood  used 

by  thatchers  to  secure  the  gavels  or  layers  of  straw. 

"  Broche  for  a  thacstare.    Ft'rmaculum."— Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  Candle -making :    The    sharp-pointed   ridge  of 
wire  on  which  short  pieces  of  candles  were  stuck. 

*3.  Liquor-traffic :  An  instrument  for  tapping 
casks. 

4.  Hunting:  A  start  of  the  head  of  a  young  stag, 
growing  sharp  like  the  end  of  a  spit.    (Johnson.) 

*5.  .l/x.v/r;  A  musical  instrument,  the  sounds  of 
•which  tiro  made  by  turning  round  a  handle.  (John- 
son.) 

6.  Embroidery :  An  instrument  used  by  embroid- 
ereta. 

7.  Watchmaking*  <£c.;  A  tapering  steel  tool  of 
prismatic  form,  the  edges  of  which  are  used  for 
reaming  out  holes.    It  is  in  use  among  watchmak- 
ers, dentists,  and  carpenters.    When  smooth,  it  is 
called  a  burnisher. 

5.  LocksmitMng:  That  pin  in  a  lock  which  enters 
the  barrel  of  the  Key. 

9.  Mdson-u'ork :  A  narrow  pointed  iron  instrument 
in  the  form  of  a  chisel,  used  by  masons  in  hewing 
stone?.  It  is  called  also  a  puncheon.  (Jamieson.) 

broach-post,  s. 

Carpentry :  A  king-post. 

*broach-turner,  troche-turner,  8.  [TURN- 
BROACH.]  A  turnspit. 

"  As  the  brochtf 'turner  that  sitteth  warme  by  the  fyre 
may  let  the  epitte  stande,  and  suffre  the  meate  to  borne." 
— Sir  T.  More.-  Works,  p.  549. 

broa9h,  *broche,  *brochyn,  ti.  t.    [BROACH,  s.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Literally: 

*1.  To  spit,  transfix  on  any  sharp  instrument. 

"  He  felled  men  as  one  would  mow  hay,  and  sometimes 
f 'mucked  a  great  number  of  them  upon  his  pike.  HH  one 
would  carry  little  birds  spitted  upon  u  stick.*  — //aAretei//. 

*2.  To  spur  a  horse. 

"  Ther  Innces  alle   forth   laid,  and    ilk  man  brai'lu-if  his 
Btede."  Hubert  <>f  Bninne,  p.  305. 

3.  To  tap  a  cask. 

"  Hrf>chyn\  or   settyn  a  vesselle  broche  (n-broche,  K.  P.) 
Attamino,  clipsidro,  KYLW."—  Prompt.  Pun-. 
"Barelle  ferrers  they  brochede,  and  broghte  theme  the 
wyne."  Morte  Arthure,  2,714. 


II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  pierce;  shed,  as  blood;  allow  any  liquid 
to  flow. 

"Cade.  Brave  thee!  ay,  by  the  best  blood  that  ever  was 
broached."— Shakesp.:  2  Henry  VI.,  iv.  10. 

f2.  To  open,  produce. 

"I  will  broach  my  store,  and  bring  forth  my  store." — 
Knollea. 

3.  To  vent,  make  public ;  start  a  subject ;  publish. 
"This  error,  that  Pison  was  Ganges,  was  first  broached 
by  Josephus." — Raleigh. 

*4.  To  commence,  set  on  foot. 

"And  afterwardes  they  gan  with  fowle  reproch 
To  stirre  up  strife,  and  troublous  contecke  broch." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  1U.  i.  64. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Naut.:  To  turn  a  vessel  to  windward. 

"Then  broach  the  vessel  to  the  westward  round." 
Falconer:  Shipwreck. 

2.  Masonry :  To  indent    the   surface   of   a  stone 
with    a   ** broche "   or    puncheon;  to    rough-hew. 
[BROACH,  s.,  II.  9;  BROACHED.] 

broa$hed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BROACH,  v.] 

broached- stones,  s.  pL 

Masonry:  Stones  rough-hewn,  as  distinguished 
from  ashlar,  or  squared  and  smoothed  stones. 

broached- work,  a. 

Masonry :  Work  rough-hewn,  as  distinguished 
from  ashlar  work. 

br6a9h'-e'rl  s.    [Eng.  broach,  v. ;  -er.] 
1.  Lit.: 

I.  He  who,  or  that  which,  broaches. 
*2.  A  spit. 

"  On  five    sharp    broachera    ranked,    the    roast    they 
turned."  Dryden.-  Homer;  Iliad,  i. 

II.  Fig. :  One  who  makes  public  or  divulges  any- 
thing ;  one  who  starts  or  first  publishes. 

"The  first  broacher  of  an  heretical  opinion."— L' Es- 
trange. 

broa$h-Ing,  *broch-inge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «. 
[BROACH,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial 
adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb. 

C.  As  substantive : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  broaching  or  tapping. 

2.  Masonry:  The  act  of  cutting  or  rough-hewing. 
"To  hewinge,  brochtnge,  and  scaplyn  of  stone  for  the 

chapel,  3s.  4d."— Chapel  Bill,  Durham  Castle,  1544. 

II.  Fig.:  The  act  of  publishing  or  divulging. 

broaching  -  thurmal,  broaching  -  thurmer, 
broaching  -  turner,  ».  A  chisel  for  executing 
broached-work.  { Ogilvie.) 

broad,  *brood,  *brod,  *brad,  *brode,  a.,  s.  & 
adv.  [A.  S.  brad;  Icel.  breidhr;  Sw.  &  Dan.  bred; 
O.  H.  Ger.  preit;  Ger.  breit.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Literally: 

I.  Widely  spread;  extended  in  breadth;  wide. 

"  Brode  or  large  of  space.     Spaciosus," — Prompt.  Part1. 
"And  in  his  hond  a  brod  myrour  of  glas." 

Chaucer.  C.  T.t  10,395-6. 
*2.  Fully  opened,  full-blown. 

"For  brode  roses,  and  open  also." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

3.  Extending  far  and  wide. 

"So  when  the  Sun's  brood  beam  has  tir'd  the  sight." 
Pope;  Moral  Essays,  Epistle  ii.,  253,  254. 

II.  Figuratir* •!>/  : 

1.  Open;  not  hidden  or  concealed;  fully  exposed 
or  developed. 

"  Now  when  broad  day  the  world  discovered  has." 

Spenser.  F.  Q.t  1.  iii.  21. 

2.  Large,  wide,  extensive. 

"  Cunning,  which  has  always  a  broad  mixture  of  false- 
hood."— Locke. 

3.  Taken  as  a  whole,  not  minutely  examined  in 
detail ;  general. 

"On  the  broad  basis  of  acknowledged  interest." — 
Froude:  Hist.  Eng.  (1858),  vol.  iv.,  p.  204. 

*4.  Bold,  free. 

"  Who  can  speak  broader  than  he  that  has  no  house  to 
put  hi«  head  in?  "— Shakeap.:  Timon,  iii.  4. 

5.  Broadly  marked,  plain,  strwng. 

"...  his  broad  Scotch  accent."— .Vocau/oy.  Hint. 
Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

6.  Coarse,  obscene  (said  of  language  or  actions). 

"  If  open  vice  be  what  you  drive  at, 
A  name  so  broad  we'll  ne'er  connive  at." 

Dryden, 


If  Broad  as  long :  Equal  upon  the  whole. 
"For  it  is  as  broad  as  long  whether  they  rise  to  others, 
or  bring  others  down  to  them."—  L'Eatranye. 

B.  -4s  substantive: 

1.  Naut.:  A  term  for  a  fresh-water  lake,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  rivers  or  narrow  waters. 

2.  Wood-turning:   A   bent   turning-tool,   or  one 
formed  of  a  disc  with  sharpened  edges  secured  to  a 
stem.    It  is  used  for  turning  down  the  msides  and 
bottoms  of  cylinders  in  the  lathe. 

C.  Asadverb:  In  such  a  phrase  as  broad  awake  — 
thoroughly  awake. 

"  I  have  been  broad  awake  two  hours  and  more." 

Shakesp.:  Tit.  And.,  ii.  2. 

TT  Obvious  compounds  are  broad-backed,  broad' 
breasted,  broad-brimmed,  broad-chested,  broad- 
fronted,  broad-headed,  broad-horned,  broad-should- 
ered, broad-spread,  broad-spreading,  broad-tailed, 
broad-wheeled,  broad-winged. 

broad-arrow,  *brode  arow,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  broad-headed  arrow. 

"And  ten  brode arowis  hilde  he  there." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

2.  Technically :  The  mark  cut  or  stamped  on  all 
English  government  property  and  stores.    It  was 
the  cognizance  of  Henry,  Viscount  Sydney,  Earl  of 
Romney,  Master-general  of  the  ordnance,  1693-1702, 
and  was  at  first  placed  only  on  military  stores.    It 
is  also  the  mark  used  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  to 
denote  points  from  which  measurements  have  been 
made.    [ARROW,  BROAD.] 

broad-ax,  s. 

1.  Gen. :  An  ax  with  a  broad  edge. 

*2.  Spec.:  A  broad-edged  military  weapon,  a 
battle-ax. 

"He  [the  Galloglass,  or  Irish  foot-soldier]  being  BO 
armed  in  a  long  shirt  of  mayle  down  to  the  calfe  of  his 
leg,  with  a  long  broad-ax  in  his  hand."— Spenser;  On  Ire- 
land. 

broad-band,  braid-band,  *.  Com  laid  out  in 
the  harvest-field  on  the  baud,  but  not  bound. 

If  1.  Lying  in  broad-band :  Lying  opened  up  to 
dry  when  wet  with  rain. 

2.  To  be  laid  in  broad-band: 

(1)  Lit.    Of  corn:  To  be  laid  open.    [1.] 

(2)  Fig. :  To  be  fully  exposed. 

"...  the  very  evill  thoughts  of  the  wicked  shal  be 
spread  out  and  laide  in  broad-band  before  the  face  of 
God."— Bvyd:  Last  Battell,  p.  643.  (Jamieson.) 

broad-based,  a.  Having  a  broad  or  firm  base  or 
foundation.  (Lit.  or  Jig.) 

"  Broad-based  flights  of  marble  stairs." 

Tennyson:  Recol.  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  38. 

"  Which  kept  her  throne  unshaken  still 
Broad-based  upon  her  people's  will." 

Ibid:  To  the  Queen, 

broad-bean,  s.  A  well-known  leguminous  plant, 
Faba  vulgaris.  Known  in  this  country  as  the  Lima- 
bean. 

broad-bill,  s. 

Ornithology : 

1.  A  species  of  wild 
duck,  Anas   clypeata. 
The  shoveler. 

2.  The    Spoon-bill, 
Platalea  leucorodia. 

fbroad  -  blown,    a* 
Fully-blown,   full- 
blown.   (Lit.  &fig,) 
"  His  face,  as  I  grant, 

in  spite  of  spite, 
Has     a     6  road-bloicn 
comeliness,  red  and 
white." 
Tennyson:  Maud,  xiii.  1. 

"  With  all  his  crimes  broadJilown,  as  fresh  as  May." 
Shakesp..-  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

broad-bottomed,  a.    Having  a  broad  bottom. 

"  .  .  .  in  some  of  the  level,  broad-bottomed  valleys."— 
Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  ii.,  p.  197. 

*broad-brim,  broadbrim,  s. 

1.  A  hat  with  a  broad  brim. 

"  .  .  .  half-buri«d  under  shawls  and  broadbrims." — 
Carlyle:  Sartor  Restart  us,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  By   metonomy,   a   Quaker,    from   the    broad- 
brimmed  hats  worn  by  them. 

"...  this,  added  to  the  rest  of  his  behavior,  in- 
spired honest  Broadbrim  with  a  conceit."—  Fielding-  Turn 
./«.H,-s.  p.  332. 

broad-cast,  broadcast  (Eng.\  braidcast 
(Scotch)  i  »*i  adv.  &  a. 

*A.  As  substantive :  Tho  act  orprocess  of  scatter- 
ing seeds  by  throwing  thorn  from  the  hand  as  one 
advances  over  a  field,  in  place  of  sowing  them  in 
drills  or  rows. 


Broad-bill. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      d*L 


broadcloth 


640 


brocello 


B.  As  adverb  : 

1.  Lit. ;  So  as  to  scatter  seeds  in  all  directions. 

2.  Fig. :  Widely  spread,  scattered  freely  or  indis- 
criminately. 

"For  sowing  broadcast  the  seeds  of  crime." 

Longfellow:  Qolden  Legend,  \. 

C.  As  adjective;  Cast  in  all  directions,  in  place 
of  being  sowed  in  drills.    (Lit.  <&  fig.} 

^Broadcast  sower.  Agric. :  A  machine  for  sowing 
seeds  broad-cast, 
broad-cloth,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  A  kind  of   fine  woolen  cloth,  ex- 
ceeding twenty-nine  inches  in  width. 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  broad-cloth. 

"Or  else,  be  Bare,  your  broad-cloth  breeches 
Will  ne'er  be  smooth,  nor  hold  their  stitches." 

Swift. 

broad-gauge,  s. 

(1)  The  distance,  4  feet  8Va  inches,  between  the 
lines  of  track  on  the  standard  or  broad-gauge  rail- 
roads in  the  U.  S.  in  contradistinction  from  the 
narrow-gauge,  which  is  anything  less  than  4  feet  8*/i 
inches  in  width. 

The  narrow-gauge  has  been  extensively  used  in 
constructing  lines  in  the  mountainous  country  of 
the  western  part  of  the  U.  S.,  also  in  lumber  and 
logging  localities. 

broad-glass,  s.  Glass  in  large  sheets  for  cutting 
into  panes. 

broad -halfpenny,  s.  [BORD  HALFPENNY.] 
( Whanon.) 

*broad-head,  s.    The  head  of  a  broad-arrow. 

broad-leaf,  s.  A  tree,  Terminalia  latifolia,  a 
native  of  Jamaica.  The  wood  is  used  for  staves, 
scantlings,  and  shingles.  It  is  sometimes  mistaken 
for  the  almond-tree,  from  the  similarity  of  the 
fruit. 

broad-leafed,  a.    [BROAD-LEAVED.] 

broad-leaved,  a. 

1.  Lit.:  Having  broad  leaves. 

"Narrow  and  broad-leaved  Cyprus  grass.''—  Woodward.- 
On  Fossils. 

2.  Fig. :  Having  a  broad  brim ;  broad-brimmed. 
*broad-mouthed,  a. 

1.  Lit.:  Having  a  broad  mouth. 

2.  Fig.:  Chattering,  talking  freely  or  coarsely. 
"  Had  any  broad-mouthed,  sland'rous  villain  said  it." 

Sou  theme:  Disappointment,  i.  1. 

broad-open,  a.    Wide  open. 

"  To  walk  with  eyes  broad-open  to  your  grave." 

Dryden. 

broad-pennant,  s.  A  swallow-tailed  tapering 
flag  at  the  mast-head  of  a  man-of-war.  It  is  the  dis- 
tinctive sign  of  a  commo- 
dore. 

broad-piece,  s.  An  ob- 
solete English  gold  coin 
in  use  before  the  guinea. 

"...  those  who  mut- 
tered that,  wherever  a  broad- 
piece  was  to  be  saved  or  got, 
this  hero  was  a  mere  Euclio, 
a  mere  Harpagon."— Macau- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

broad-seal,  s.  The  au- 
thoritative seal  of  any 
nation  or  state,  especially 
the  Great  Seal  of  England . 


Broad-pennant. 


"  la  not  this  to  deny  the  king's  broad-sealt " 

Sheldon.-  Miracles  of  Antichrist,  p.  61. 
"  Under  whose  [the  chancellor's]  hands  pass  all  charters, 
commissions,  and  grants  of  the  king,  corroborated  or 
strengthened  with  the  broad-seal." — Jus  Sigilli,  p.  3. 

broad-seal,  v.  t. 

1.  Lit.:  To  seal  with  the  Great  Seal. 

2.  Fig. :  To  seal,  to  assure. 

"Thy  presence  broad-seals  our  delights  for  pure." 

B.  Jonsoti:  Cynthia's  Revels. 

broad-seed,  s.  The  English  name  of  Ulosper- 
mum,  a  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants.  The  solitary 
species  is  from  Barbary. 

broad-set,  a.    Thickly,  strongly  framed. 

broad-sheet,  broadsheet,  s.  The  same  as 
BROAD-SIDE,  3  (q.  v.). 

".  .  .  and  oral  recitation  anticipated  the  advent  of 
tkebroadsheet  and  the  book."— Skeat;  Introd.  to  Chaucer 
(ed.  Bell). 

broad-side,  broadside,  *. 

1.  The  side  of  a  ship  as  contra-distinguished  from 
its  bow  and  stern. 

"  The  vessel  northward  veers 

Till  all  its  broadside  on   its  [the  whirlpool's]  center 
bears."  Falconer.  Shipiereck,  c.  i.,  296. 

2.  A  volley  fired  simultaneously  from  all  the  guns 
on  one  side  of  a  ship  of  war. 

"The  crash  reverberates  like  the  broadside  of  a  man- 
of-war  through  the  lonely  channels.'' — Dancin:  I'oyap* 
round  the  H»rtd(ed.  1870),  chap,  xi.,  p.  246. 


3.  A  publication  consisting  of  one  large  printed 
sheet  constituting  but  a  single  page  or  leaf. 

"Broadsides  of  prose  and  verse  written  in  his  praise 
were  cried  in  every  street."— Macau  lay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

Abroad-sighted,  «.    Having  a  wide  view, 
tbroad- speaking,  a. 

1.  Speaking  broadly  or  coarsely ;  using  coarse  or 
obscene  language. 

"The  reeve  and  the  miller  are  distinguished  from  each 
other,  as  much  as  the  lady  prioress  and  the  broad-speak- 
*nOi  gap-toothed  wife  of  Bath." — Dryden. 

2.  Speaking  with  a  broad  accent. 

Abroad- spoken,     a.       Broad-speaking ;      using 
coarse  or  obscene  language, 
broad-stone,  broadstone,  s. 
Masonry:  An  ashlar, 
broad-sword,  broadsword,  *. 
1.  A  sword  with  a  broad  blade. 

"  From   his  belt  to  his  stirrup  his  broadsword  hangs 
down."  Scott:  Rokeby,  v.  20. 

t2.  By  metonomy,  those  soldiers  who  were  armed 
with  broadswords. 

"  The  whole  number  of  broadswords  seems  to  have  been 
under  three  thousand." — Macautay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

broad-tool,  *. 

Masonry :  A  stone-mason's  chisel,  which  has  an 
edge  3V6  inches  wide.  It  is  used  for  finish-dressing. 
Tools  used  for  the  preliminary  rougher  work  arc 
the  point  or  punch,  the  rush-tool^  and  the  boaster 

(q.  v.).  • 

broad- way,  s.    A  wide,  open  road  or  highway. 

broad-wise,  broadwise,  adv.  In  the  direction 
of  the  breadth,  as  contra-distinguished  from  length- 
wise, in  the  direction  of  the  length.  (Lit.  &fig.) 

"If  one  should  with  his  hand  thrust  a  piece  of  iron 
broadwise  against  the  flat  ceiling  of  his  chamber  " — 
Boyle. 

"  Too  much  of  him  longwise,  too  little  of  him  broad- 
wise, and  too  many  sharp  angles  of  him  anglewise."— 
Dickens.  Our  Mutual  Friend,  i.  151. 

broad  -en,  v.  i.  &  t,    [BROAD,  a.] 
A.  Intranxttive: 

1,  Lit.:  To  become  broader,  to  spread. 

"  Low  wulks  the  sun  and  broadens  by  degrees." 

Thomson:  Seasons:  Summer. 

2.  Fig. :  To  widen  out,  become  more  diffused  or 
extended. 

"  His  principles  broadened  and  enlarged  with  time;  and 
age,  instead  of  contracting,  only  served  to  mellow  and 
ripen  his  nature."— S.  Smiles.-  Self-Help,  p.  18. 

"Where  Freedom  broadens  slowly  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent." 

Tennyson:   Works  (Strahan.  1872),  p.  262. 

tB.  Transitive :  To  render  broader, 
broad  -en-Ing,  pr.par.  &  a.    [BROADEN,  v.  i.] 
"  When,  lo  !  her  own,  that  broadening  from  her  feet 
And  blackening,  swallow'd  all  the  land." 

Tennyson:  Guinevere. 

tbroad  -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  broad,  and  suffix  -ish.l 
Somewhat  broad. 

"The  under  part  of  the  tail  is  singularly  variegated 
white  and  black,  the  black  in  long,  broadish,  streaks." — 
liussell;  Ace.  of  Indian  Serpents,  p.  27. 

broad'-lf ,  adv.    [Eng.  broad;  -ly.] 

1.  Lit. :  In  a  broad  manner ;  widely. 

"  Great  Alpheens  floud, 
That  broadly  flows  through  Pylos  fields." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  v. 

2.  Fig.:  Plainly,  openly. 

"  Gustine  has  spoken  out  more  broadly."— Btirke-  Pres 
State. 

broad'-ness,  *brood-nesse, 
-ness.] 

*1.  Literally:    The    quality 
breadth. 

"  Thei  stigeden  vp  on  the  broodnesse  of  erthe." 

Wycliffe:  Apoc.,  xx.  8. 

".  .  .  thre  bredis  in  braidnesse.  .  .  ." — Invento- 
ries, A.  1562,  p.  160.  (Jamieson.) 

2.  Fig.:  Coarseness;  or,  specially,  indelicacy  of 
statement  or  allusion. 

"  I  have  utfed  the  cleanest  metaphor  I  could  find,  to  pal- 
liate the  broadness  of  the  meaning."—  Dryden. 

brob,  s.    [Cf.  Gael.  brog=&  probe,  a  poker.] 

Carp. :  A   pecu- 
liar form  of  spike 
driven  alongside  a       PI         ("I 
timber   which       ll         If 
makes  a  butt-joint       I          If 
against      another,         U         If    r 
fro  prevent  the  for-         |         |f    / 
merfrom  slipping.  J 

(Knight,) 

Brob  dig-nag  - 


[Eng. 
of     being 


broad ; 
broad ; 


Brobs. 


I-an,  a.  [From  Brpbdignag,  the  name  of  an  imag- 
inary place  in  Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels,  where 
everything  was  of  a  gigantic  size.] 

"  Even  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  Iron  Duke  has  little 
human  specks  of  figures  standing  out  black  against  the 


evening  sky,  under  the  horse's  girth,  likea  Rr'rt-li'jnayinn 
lielii-marshiil  among  a  crowd  of  cockney  Lilliputians." — 
London  Daily  Telegraph,  May  30,  1864. 

*bro -bil-lande,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Comp.  Ital. 
borboyliare ;  Sp.  borbollar ;  Port,  borbulhar  —  to 
burble,  bubble.]  Weltering.  [BURBLE.] 

"  Many  a  balde  manne  laye  there  swykede, 
Brobillande  in  his  blode." 

JfS.  Line.  A  i-  17,  f.  115  (Hallfwcll). 

*br6c(l),8.    [A.  S.  6roc(?).]    A  menace  (?). 

"  This  was  hire  foroc."— Layamoit,  21,029.  (Strahnann.y 

*broc(2),s.    [BROOK.] 
*broc  (3},s.    [BREACH,  s.]    A  rupture. 
*broc  (4),  s.    [BROCK.]    A  badger, 
broc  skynne,  «.    A  badger's  skin. 
"  .     .     .     that    wenten  aboute    in    broc   akijnnes   and 
skynnea  of  geet,     .     .     ."  —  Wycliffe  (Purvey):  ti*b.  xi.  37. 

bro-cad  e,  *bro-ca'-do,  s.    [Sp.  brocado.] 

1.  A  kind  of  silken  stuff,  variegated  or  embossed 
with  gold  or  silver  flowers  or  other  ornaments.  The 
manufacture  of  brocades  was  established  at  Lyons 
in  1757. 

"  In  this  city  [Omits]  there  is  very  great  trade  for  all 
sorts  of  spices,  drugges,  silke,  cloth  of  silke,  brocado,  and 
divers  other  sortes  of  marchandise  come  out  of  Persia."  — 
Hakluyt:  Voyages,  U.  216. 

"...  all  the  finest  jewels  and  brocade  worn  by 
duchesses  at  the  balls  of  St.  James's  and  Versailles." — Jfo- 
cautay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  In  India:  A  cloth  of  gold  and  silver. 

brocade-shell,  s.  A  variegated  species  of  shell. 
Conua  geographies. 

br5-ca  -ded,  pa.  par.  &.  a.   [BROCADE,  s.] 

*1.  Drest  in  brocade. 

t2.  Worked  in  the  style  of  brocado. 

"  A  brocaded,  petticoat  was  stained." — Johnson:  Rambler* 
No.  157. 

*bro-ca  -do,  s.   [BROCADE.] 

*broc  -age,  *brok  -age  t  age  as  Ig),  s.  [BROKE,  v. 
BROKERAGE.] 

1.  The  management  of  any  business  by  means  of 
an  agent. 

"He  woweth  hire  by  mene  and  by  brocayf, 
And  swor  he  wolde  ben  hir  owne  page." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,375. 

2.  Agency  for  another. 

"  I  entremet  me  of  brocages; 
I  make  pees  and  mariages." 

Chaucer:  Horn,  of  Rose,  6,971. 

"So  much  as  the  quantity  of  money  is  lessened,  so 
much  must  the  share  of  every  one  that  has  ,i  right  to  this 
money  be  the  less ;  whether  he  be  landholder,  for  his 
goods,  or  laborer,  for  his  hire,  or  merchant,  for  his 
brocage." — Locke. 

3.  The  gain  got  by  acting  as  agent. 

"He made  small  choyce;  yet  sure  his  honestie 
Got  him  small  gaines,  but  shameless  flatterie, 
And  filthie  brocaye,  and  unseemly  shifts." 

Spenser:  Moth.  Hubb.  Tale,  849-51. 

4.  The  price  or  bribe    paid  unlawfully    for  any 
office  or  place  of  trust. 

"After  some  troubles  in  the  time  of  King  Richard  II. 
it  was  enacted,  thut  none  shall  bee  made  justice  of  .he 
Peace,  for  any  gift,  brociiye,  favor,  or  affection."  —  l^mn- 
barde:  Eirenarcha,  ch.  vi. 

*broc  -ale,  *brok  -a-ljf,  s.  [BREAK,  r.J  Broken 
fragments,  broken  meat. 

" Brocnle,  or  lewynge  of  mete  (brokaly  of  mete,  P.) 
Fraymentum,  Comm." — Prompt.  .Part'. 

broc  -ard,  s.  [Perhaps  from  Brocardica,  Brocn,-- 
dicoritm  opus,  a  collection  of  ecclesiastical  canons 
by  Burkhard,  Bishop  of  Worms,  who  was  called  by 
the  Italians  and  French  Brocard.  (Heyse.)]  A  prin- 
ciple or  maxim ;  a  canon. 

"  The  scholastic  brnrard,  which  has  been  adopted  as  the 
tenth  counter-proposition,  is  the  fundamental  article  in 
the  creed  of  that  school  of  philosophers  who  are  called 
'the  sensualists.'"— Ferrifr:  Metaph.,  p.  261. 

*broc -a-tel,  br8c-a-tel'-16,  «.  [Sp.  brocatel; 
Fr.  brocatell? ;  Ital.  brocatello.] 

1.  A  kind  of  coarse  brocade,  generally  made  of 
cotton  and  silk,  or  sometimes  of  cotton  only,  and 
used  for  tapestry,  linings  of  carriages,  Ac. 

"  The  Vice-Chancellor's  chair  and  desk,  .  .  .  covered 
with  broctttell?  (.a  kind  of  brocadej  and  cloth  of  gold."  — 
Evelyn:  Metiutfrs,  ii.  43. 

2,  A  kind  of  clouded  marble,  called  also  Sienna 
marble.    Tho  full  name  is  Brocatello  do  Sienna.    It 
is  yc'llow-voinod  or  clouded  with  bluish  red,  some- 
times with  a  tinge  of  purple. 

broc-cel-lo,  s.    [From  Fr,  brocatelle.] 
Fabrics:  A  light,  thin,  silky  stuff,  used  for  lining 
vestments.    (Ogilvie.') 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p5t. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     son;     mate,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cGr,     rule,     full;     try1,     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


broccoli 

br6c-c6-H,  s.  [Ital,  f>roccott=sprouts:  pi.  of 
broccolo=a  sprout.]  A  culinary  herb,  the  JTronJea 
oleracea;  a  variety  of  the  common  cabbage,  var. 
botrytis. 

"  Broccoli— Brass  ica  cymosa. — The  Brassica  Pompeiana, 
atit  Cypria,  was  a  cauliflower  or  broccoli,  according  to 
Dodonteus,  p.  652:  'The  third  kind  of  white  colewurtes  is 
very  strange,  and  is  named  Flowrie  or  Cypreese  Cole- 
wurtes. It  hath  grayishe  leaues  at  the  beginning  lyke  to 
the  White  Colewurtes,  and  afterwarde  in  the  middle  of 
the  same  leaues,  in  the  steede  of  ye  thicke  cabbaged,  or 
lofed  leaues,  it  putteth  forth  many  smal  white  stemmes, 
grosse  and  gentle,  with  many  short  branches,  growing  for 
the  most  part  al  of  one  height,  thicke  set  and  fast  throng1 
togither.  These  little  stemmes  so  growing  togither,  are 
named  the  Sower  of  these  Colewurtes.'  There  are  white, 
green,  and  purple  broccoli;  of  the  former,  the  varieties 
are  numerous,  and  every  year  brings  forth  a  new  one. 
The  leaves  of  broccoli  are  of  a  deeper  green,  and  the 
heads  of  a  less  pure  white,  than  those  of  cauliflowers." — 
Delamer:  The  Kitchen  Garden,  p.  63. 

broch-an  (1),  *brachan,  s.  [Gael.&  Ir.  brochan; 
Wei.  brwchan.]  Thick  gruel,  porridge.  It  differs 
from  crowdie  in  being  boiled.  [CHOWDIE.] 

"When  the  cough  affects  them  they  drink  brochan 
plentifully,  which  is  oatmeal  and  water  boiled  together, 
towhich  they  sometimes  add  butter."—  Martin:  West.  Isles. 
p.  12. 

broch-an  (2),  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  An  ar- 
ticle of  Highland  equipment  (?). 

"...  basket  hilts,  Andra-Ferraras,  leather  targets, 
brogues,  brochan,  and  sporrans  ?"— Scott;  Rob  Roy,  ch. 
zziii. 

bro'-Chan-tite,  s.  [From  Brochant  do  Villiers, 
a  French  mineralogist.J 

Min.;  An  orthorhomDic  transparent  or  translu- 
cent mineral,  with  its  hardness,  3'5-4 ;  its  specific 
gravity,  3'78-3'90 ;  its  luster  vitreous,  pearly,  on  one 
cleavage  face.  Composition :  Sulphuric  acid,  15*8- 
19-71 ;  oxide  of  copper,  62*626-69'l ;  oxide  of  zinc, 
O-S'181;  oxide  of  lead,  1-Q3-V05.  It  is  found  in  all 
portions  of  the  world.  It  can  be  produced  arti- 
ficially. Bana  makes  two  varieties— (1)  Ordinary 
Brochantite,  (2)  Warringtonite,  with  wMch  brong- 
nartine  may  be  classified.  (Dana.) 

*broghe,  s.    [BROACH,  s.    BROOCH.]    A  spit. 

"...  carry  that  ower  to  Mrs.  Sma'trash,  and  bid  her 
fill  my  mill  wi'  mishing,  and  I'll  turn  thebroche  for  ye  in 
the  meantime;  and  she  will  gie  ye  a  gingerbread  :;nap  for 
your  pains." — Scott:  Bride  of  Lammemnoor,  ch.  xii. 

bro-che",  a.  [Fr.  brocht,  pa.  par.  of  brocher=to 
embroider.] 

"...  blak  velvot  broche  with  gold." — Inventories,  A. 
1561,  p.  147.  (Jamieson.) 

broche*-goods,  s.  pi. 

Fabric ;  Goods  embroidered  or  embossed. 

*br6ghe,  v.  t.    [BROACH,  v.] 

1.  To  pierce,  spur. 

"Then  he  broched  his  blonke,  opon  the  bent  bare." 

Ywaine  and  Gawaine. 

"And  hasteliche  ys  swerd  adrow;  and  aye  til  him  a  gos. 
To  han  i-broched  Roland  thorw;  a  caste  tho  his  porpos." 
Sir  Ferumbras,  3,389. 

2.  To  stitch. 

*bro§hed,  pa.  par.  &  a»    [BROACHED.] 
bro-chette',  s.    [Fr.  brochette=a  skewer.] 
In  Cookery:   A   particular   method   of   cooking 
cLickcns. 

*br65h-Ing,  *bro9h-y1ng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[BROACHING.] 

brocht  (ch  guttural), 8.  [Perhaps  from  break,  v., 
or  cf.  Wei.  broch  =  .  .  .  froth,  foam.]  Tho  act 
of  vomiting. 

"  Ben  ower  the  bar  he  gave  a  brocht, 
And  laid  among  them  sic  a  locket, 
With  eructavit  cor  meum." 
Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androis,  Poems  ISth  Cent.,  p.  313. 

brocht  (ch  guttural), pret.& pa.  par.  [BROUGHT.] 

broch'-ure,  s.  [Fr.  brochure  =  a  pamphlet; 
brocher—io  sew,  stitch.]  A  small  pamphlet,  cou- 
sisting  of  a  few  leaves  of  paper  stitehetl  together. 

brock,  *brofe,  r.  t.  [From  break,  v.  ors.  (?).]  To 
cut,  crumble,  or  fritter  anything  into  small  shreds 
or  fragments.  (Jamieson.) 

brock  (1),  *brocke,  *brok,  *brokk,  s.  [A.  S. 
broc ;  WflLorocfcj  Gael.  broc=o.  badger.  Probably, 
as  suggested  by  Wedgwood,  from  Gael,  brcar.  Wd. 
ftrec/t=spotted,  variegated.  Compare  Dau.  broc— 
a  badger,  6rof/e?=variegated.] 

1.  A  badger. 

"  Brok,  best  K.  broche.    Taxus,  Castor."— -Prompt.  Part'. 
"  Bores  and  brockes  that  breketh  adown  myne  hegges." 

Lintylftinl;   1'.  I'h >\r mini,  vi.  31. 
"  The  thummart,  wil'-cat,  brock,  and  tod.'* 

Burn*:  The  Ttra  Ifr'nlx. 

2.  A  brocket.    [BROCKET.] 
*brock-breasted,  *brok-brestede,  <t.     Having 

a  breast  spotted  or  variegated  like  a  badger. 

"Brok'brfatrde  as  a  brawne,  with  brustils  fulle  large." 
— Morte  Arthnrc,  1,095. 
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*brock-skin,  *brock-skynne,  *brok8kynne,  s. 
A  badger-skin. 

"Thei  wenten  aboute  in  brokakynnes  [brockskynnes  P.], 
and  in  skynnes  of  geet,  nedy,  angwysschid,  turmentid." 
—  Wycliffe:  Hebrews  xi.  37. 

*br6ck  (2),  *brok,  s.  [From  Ger.  brocke=a  frag- 
ment.] A  fragment  of  any  kind,  specially  of  meat. 
(Scotch.) 

"  The  kaill  are  sodden, 
And  als  the  laverok  is  fast  and  loddin, 
When  ye  half  done,  tak  name  the  ftrofc." 

Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  160,  st.  10. 

"  I  neither  got  stock  nor  brocJf  (i.  e.,  neither  money  nor 
meat)." — Kelly;  Scotch.  Proverbs. 

*brock(3),s.    [BRUGH.] 

•brock  -ed,  *brock'-it,  a.  [BROCK  (!}.]  Varie- 
gated, spotted. 

"...  and  I  wad  wuss  ye,  if  Gowans,  the  brock  it  cow, 
has  a  quey,  that  she  suld  suck  her  fill  of  milk." — Scott: 
Heart  of  Mid-Loth.,  ch.  xxxix. 

*brock -el-hempe,  s.  [From  Eng.  brock,  and 
ftemp.]  The  same  as  BROOKLIME  (q.  v.), 

*br6ck-et,  *brock  -it,   *brok'-it,  s.     [O.  Fr. 

brocart.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  red  deer,  two  vears  old,  accord- 
ing to  some,  but  according  to  others,  a  stag  three 
years  old. 

"Heirdisof  hertis  throw  the  thyck  wod  si-haw. 
Bayth  the  brokittis,  and  with  brude  burnist  tyndis." 
Dong.  •   Virgil,  Prol.  to  bk.  xii. 

2.  ZoQl.:   Major    Hamilton    Smith,    an   English 
naturalist,  called  the  Subulonine  group  of  his  large 
genus  Cervus  Brockets,  instancing  the  Pita  Brocket 
(Cervus  r7t/«s).the  Apara  Brocket  (C.  simplicicor- 
«wf),  and  the  Bira  Brocket  (C.  Nemorivagus) ,  all 
from  Brazil. 

*brSck'-Ish,  a.  [Probably  only  a  variant  of 
blockish  (q.  v.).]  Beastly,  brutal. 

"  Brockish  boors."— Hale. 

brock'-It,  a.    [BROCKED.] 
*brockle,     *brokele     (Eng.},     brocklie,     a. 
[BRITTLE,  a.] 

"Of  broke le  kende." — Shoreham,  p.  3. 

*bro'-c5ur,  s.    [BROKER.] 

"His  brocours  that  renne  aboute." 

Gower,  ii,  274. 

tbrod,  r.  t.    [PROD,  v.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  prick,  spur. 

"  And  passand  by  the  plewis,  for  gadwandis 
Broddis  the  ozin  with  speris  in  our  handis." 

Doug.;  Virgil,  299,  26. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  pierce. 

"His  words  they  brodit  like  a  wumil, 
Frae  ear  to  ear." 

Fergussoti:  Poems,  ii.  82. 

2.  To  incite,  to  stimulate.    (Used  of  tho  mind.) 

"  Hundreth  versis  of  Virgil,  quhilkis  he  markis 
Aganis  Romanis,  to  vertew  thame  to  brod." 

Doug.;  Virgil,  159,22. 

*br od  ( 1 ) ,  *brode  (1 ) ,  s.    [BRAD.] 

"  Brode  hedlese  nayle.  Clavus  acephaliis." — Prompt 
Parv. 

*brod(2),«.    [PROD,  s.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  goad,  a  spur. 

"Fling  at  the  brod  was  ne'er  a  good  ox.."— Kelly.-  Scotch 
Proverbs. 

2.  A  stroke  with  a  goad,  spur,  or  any  other  sharp- 
pointed  instrument. 

"Ane  ox  that  repungnis  the  brod  of  his  hird  he  gettis 
doubil  bruddis."—Compl,  ofScotl.,  p.  43. 

II.  Fiy. :  An  incitement,  an  instigation. 

'*  Bridellis  hir  nprete,  and  as  him  lest  constrenis, 
From  hyr  hart  his  feirs  brod  withdrawyng." 

Doug.;  Virgil,  166,  22. 

*brod(3\  *brode  (2),  s.    [BROOD.] 

brod-hen,  s.    [BROOD-HEN,] 

brod-sow,  brod  sow,  s.    [BROOD-SOW.] 

*brod  (41 ,  *brodde,  s.    [BOARD,  a.] 

1.  A  board. 

"  .  .  ,  be  copy  it  and  nffiit  vpoun  ane  brod,  ,  .  ." — 
.l.-r>-  J,t.  IV.,  15tt8  (ed.  1W4),  p.  174. 

'2.  An  escutcheon  on  which  arms  are  blazoned. 

"Other  abuses  in  hinging  of  pensile  and  brods,  affixing 
of  honors  and  arms,  hath  crept  in." — Acts  Ass.  1643,  p.  171. 

3.  Tho  vessel  for  receiving  alms  in  churches,  most 

Erobably  from  its  being  formerly  a  circular  board, 
ollowed  out  so  as  to  resemble  a  plate.  (Jamieson.) 
brod-den,  v.  i,  [From  brod,  s.=brood,  8.  (q.  v.)] 
To  sprout.  (Ormulum,  10,769.)  (Stratmann.) 
brod'-dit,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BROD  (1),  v.]  (Scotch.) 
As  adjective :  Sharp-pointed. 


brog 

broddit  aitis,  s.  pi.    Bearded  oats  (?).    [BROD.] 

" .  •  •  Ijivi.  bolle  of  dene  broddit  aitta,  ,  .  ." — 
Act.  Audit.,  A.  1478,  p.  63. 

broddit  staff,  s.  A  staff  with  a  sharp  point  at 
the  extremity.  (Gl.  Sibb.)  Also  called  a  pike-staff, 
The  same  as  BEOGGIT-STAFF  (q.  v.). 

"brode,  a.  &  adv.    [BROAD.] 

A.  As  adjective:  Broad. 

"  The  brode  ryver  Bom  tyme  wereth  dreye." 

CAoucer:  The  Kniyhtes  Tale,  3,026-7. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Broadly,  plainly. 

"...    but  now  brode  sheweth  the  errour,    .    ,    ." 
Chaucer:  Boethius  (ed.  Morris),  p.  49,  line  1,298. 

2.  Broadly,  wide  awake. 

"  For  though  ye  looke  neuer  so  brode,  and  stare." 
Chaucer:  C.  I.;  The  Chan.  Yem.  Tale  (ed.  Skeat),  1,420. 
•brode  (1),  «.  &  a.    [From  bord  (q.  v.).] 
brode-halfpenny,  s.    [BOBD-H  ALFPENNY.] 
(Wharton.) 

*brode,  v.  t.  [From  O.  Eng.  brode = broad,  a. 
(q.  v.)  ]  To  publish  abroad. 

"  Too  bidden  them  battle,  and  brodes  in  haste 
For  to  lache  hym  as  lorde,    .    .    ." 

Alisaunder  (ed.  Skeat),  ISM. 
*brode(2),s.    [BROOD.] 

"  Brode  of  byrdys.    Pulliflcacio," — Prompt.  Parv. 

*brSd'-e-kln,  «.  Fr.  brodequin;  Sp.  borcegin; 
O.  Dut.  brosekin;  dimin.  of  broos  =  a  buskin;  Lat. 
6yrsa=leather.]  A  buskin  or  half-boot. 

"  .  .  .  instead  of  shoes  and  stocking*,  a  pair  of  bus* 
kins  or  brodekins."— Echard:  Hist.  ofEng.,  ii.  836. 

*bro'-del,  s.    [BROTHEL.] 
*brode-quln,  s.    [The  same  as  brodekin.] 
*bro-der,  v.  t.    [BEOIDER.] 

*brod-er-ed  (Eng.},  *brod-er-rlt  (O.Scotch), pa. 
par.  &  a.  [BROIDEEED.] 

"  With  brodered  workes."—  Bible  (1651),  Judges  v.  80. 

"  Item,  ane  gown  of  cramasy  sating,  broderrit  on  the 
self  with  threidis  of  gold,  .  .  ."—Inventories,  A.  1542, 
p.  80. 

•brod  -Sr-Ie||,  s.  pi.  [Fr.  broderie  =  embroidery, 
embellishment.] 

Music :  Ornaments  wherewith  to  cover  a  simplo 
melody. 

bro-dl-se'-a,  s.  [Named  after  James  Brodio, 
Esq.,  a  Scottish  botanist.] 

1.  A  genus  of  Iridacere  or  Irids.  Brodicea  excoides 
is  an  ornamental  Chilian  plant. 

2.  A  genus  of  Liliaceie  or  Lilyworts,  apparently 
belonging   to    the   section   Hemerocaliide».     The 
species  are  curious  little  plants  with  blue  flowers, 
from  Georgia  and  Chili. 

*brod  -i-en,  v.  t.    [BRAID,  v.] 

*brSd-In-stare,  *brod -In-ster,  s.  [From  O. 
Eng.  brodien=to  braid,  to  embroider,  and  fern.  suff. 
-ster.]  An  embroiderer. 

"  Certane  werklumes  for  ane  brodinstare." — Coll.  Inven- 
tories, A.  1578,  p.  238. 

"Item,  ten  single  blankettis  quhilkis  ser.vit  the  beddis 
of  the  brodinsters,  quha  wrocht  upouii  the  great  pece  of 
broderie."— Ibid.,  p.  140. 

*bro-dir,  s.    [BROTHER.]  (Scotch.) 
brodlr  -  dochter,     «.      [BEOTHEE  -  DAOGHTEE.] 
(Scotch..) 

*brod  -mell,  brod  male,  s.  [From  A.  S.  brod= 
brood,  and  O.  Ger.  mael=n  consort,  an  associate 
(?).]  Brood  (7). 

"  Ane  grete  BOW  ferryit  of  grises  thretty  hede, 
Limping  on  the  ground  milk  quhite,  at  q  unite  brod 

male, 
About  hir  pappis  soukand."        Doug..   Virgil,  81,  16. 

*bro-dyn,  v.    [BROOD.] 

"  Brodyn,  as  byrdys  (and  fowlea,  P.).  Foveo,  fetifico,  C* 
F.  in  alcyun." — Prompt.  Parv. 

*bro-dynge, «.    [BROODING.] 

"  Urortynge  of  byrdys.  Focio,  Cath.  (/oroc/o,  P.)." — 
Prompt.  Parr. 

*bro-dyr,  *bro-dyre,  s,    [BROTHER.] 
tbrpg,  K.    [A  variant  of  fcrorf=prod.]    A  pointed 
steel  instrument  used  by  joiners  to  make  holes  in 
wood  for  nails,  a  brad-awl. 

"  The  young-  preacher,  who  was  present  in  Mr.  Shirra's 
pew,  was"  prayed  for  as  a  promising  laborer  in  the  vine- 
yard, but,  withal,  as  much  in  need  of  a  thorough  hand- 
ling in  regard  to  style  and  manner,  the  modus  operandi 
in  reference  to  which  being  suggested  in  the  following- 
petition,  delivered  with  great  fervor: — 'But  oh!  please 
tak  n  brnij  and  prod  him  weel,  and  let  the  wind  out  o1 
him." — Kamsaij:  Rr<-<illt'rtions,  Ser.  ii.,  p.  69. 

tbrog,  v.  t.    [BROG,  s.]    To  pierce,  stab,  prod. 

"  'And  to  see  poor  Grizzy  and  Grumble,'  said  his  wife, 
'  turning  back  their  necks  to  the  byre,  and  routing  while* 
the  Htony-hearted  villains  were  brogging  them  on  wi' 
their  lances/"—  Scott.-  Mi"<'tst>rt/,  ch.  iii. 


boll,     bo"y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     96!!,     chorus,     §Mn,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f.. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§Ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -slous  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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brogans 

brog-ansf,  s.  [BROGUE.]  A  kind  of  strong, 
course  shoe;  a  brogue. 

*brog'-ger,  8.    [BODGER.]    A  dealer  in  corn. 

brSg-glng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  (Scotch.)  [BROG, 
v.  &  s.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.par.  tt  partic.  adj. :  (See  the  verb.) 
1  "  D'ye  think  I  was  born  to  sit  here  bragging  an  elshin 
through  bend-leather." — Scottt  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian, 
ch.il. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  pricking  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  instrument. 

br8g'-gle,  v.  i.  [A  frequentative  formation  from 
brog  (q.  v.) .]  To  sniggle  or  fish  for  eels.  (Xorth.) 

brogue,  *brog,  s.    [Ir.  &  Gael.  brog=a  shoe.] 

1.  A  coarse,  rough  shoe. 

"I  thought  he  slept;  and  put 
My  clouted  brogues  from  off  my  feet." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

"A  peasant  would  kill  a  cow  merely  in  order  to  get  a 
pair  or  brogues." — ilacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  An  accent;  such   a  manner   of  pronunciation 
as  would  be  used  by  the  wearers  of  brogues. 

"The  Irish  brogue,  then  the  most  hateful  of  all  sounds 
to  English  ears." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

brogue-maker,  s.   One  who  makes  brogues. 
tbr6gue,  v.  i.  [BROGTJE,  2.]  To  utter  in  a  brogue. 
"There  Paddy  brogued  'By  Jasus!'  " 

Byron:  The  Vision  of  Judgment,  59. 

*brold,  *browd,  v.  t.  [BRAID,  BROIDEB.]  To 
plait  the  hair. 

*brold  -ed,  *brow-did,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [In  old 
editions  of  the  Bible  for  broidered  (q.  v.).] 
"Hire  yolwe  heer  was  brotedld  in  a  tresse." 

Chauctr:  C.  T.,  1051. 

"Not  with  braided  haire,  or  gold,  or  pearles,  or  costly 
aray."— 1  Timothy,  ii.  9. 

*brold-er,  *brod-er,  v.  t.  [Fr.  broder;  Sp.  & 
Port.  6ordar=to  embroider,  literally  to  work  on  the 
edge,  to  hem;  Fr.  6ord=the  edge.]  [EMBROIDER.] 

1.  Lit.:  To   embroider,    ornament  with    needle- 
work.   Trench  says  that  this  word  was  never  used 
for  plaiting  the  hair  till  our  translators  introduced 
it  into  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible,  1  Tim.  ii. 
9.    (English  Past  and  Present,  p.  198,  note.) 

2.  Fig. :  To  cover  as  though  with  embroidery. 

"  Under  foot  the  violet, 
Crocus  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay 
Broider*d  the  ground." 

Milton:  Paradise  Lost,  bk.  iv. 

tbrold'-e'red,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BROIDEB.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Covered  with  embroidery,  embroidered. 
"...    another  stripped  me  of  my  rags,  and  gave  me 

this  broidered  coat  which    you  see."— Bunuam  The  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  pt.  i. 

"With  brotaer'd  scarf  and  gem-bestudded  mail." 
Uemans:  The  Abencerrage,  c.  3. 

2.  Worked  in  embroidery  or  needlework. 

"In  hosen  black,  and  jerkins  blue, 
With  falcons  broider>d  on  each  breast." 

Scott:  lUarniion,  i.  8. 

fll.  Fig.:  Adorned  with  fine  figures  of  speech. 
"  Had  she  but  read  Euphues,  and  forgotten  that  accursed 
mill  aud  shieling-hill,  it  is  my  thought  that  her  converse 
would  be  broidered  with  as  many  and  as  choice  pearls  of 
compliment,  as  that  of  the  most  rhetorical  lady  in  the 
court  of  Feliciana." — Scott:  Monastery,  ch.  xxiz. 

*br61d'-er  er,  s.  [BEOIDEE,  «.]  One  who  em- 
broiders or  works  hi  embroidery* 

"There  mote  he  likewise  see  a  ribbald  train 
Of  dancers,  broiderers,  slaves  of  luxury." 

West:  On  the  Abuse  of  Traveling. 

'brold'-Sr-JS  s.    [Eug.  broider;  -y;  Fr.  broderie.'] 
1.  Lit. :  Embroidery,  ornamental  needlework. 
"Her  mantle  rich,  whose  borders,  round, 
A  deep  aud  fretted  broidery  bound." 

Scott:  ilarmtm,  vi.  S. 

Z.  Fig.:  Any  ornamental  covering  resembling  em- 
broidery. 

"  Rare  brolitry  of  the  purple  clover." 

Tennyson:  A.  Dirge,  6. 

broil,  *breull,  s.  [O.  Fr.  6rotu7/er=to  jumble, 
trouble,  disorder,  confound,  mar,  by  mingling 
together,  &c.  (Cotgrave.)  Probably  of  Celtic 
origin.  Compare  Gael.  broighleadh  =  ouBt\e,  con- 
fusion, turmoil;  broiylich=noise,  bawling,  confus- 
ion, tumult.  Also  Wei.  6roch=diu,  tumult,  <fcc. 
Probably  from  the  same  root  as  brawl.  (Skeat.)] 
A  tunuilt,  disturbance,  contention. 

"Say  to  the  king  thy  knowledge  of  the  broil, 
As  thou  didst  leave  it." 

Shaketp.:  Macbeth,  I.  2. 
"  Stop,  or  all  will  fall  in  broil." 

/(ml.:  C'ui-fuIantK,  iii.  1. 

"...    those  fiends  whom  blood  and  broils  delight." 
lti"iu*-ni:  t'astle  of  Indolence,  i.  46. 
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broil,  *broille,  *broyl-yn,  *bro-ly-yn,  r.  t.  &  i. 
[Etym.  doubtful.  Perhaps  a  frequentative  form 
from  Gael.  6ruic/i=to  boil,  seethe,  (Skeat.)] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  cook  by  roasting  over  hot  coals,  or  on 
a  gridiron. 

"Bro/yyn1,  or  broylyn'.     Ustnlo,  ustillo,  torreo,  Cftth." — 

Prompt.  Parv. 

"  Some  on  the  fire  the  reeking  entrails  broil." — Dryden, 
IF  The  difference  between  frying  and  broiling  lies 

in  the  fact  that  in  the  former  operation  a  frying-pan 

with  hot  grease  is  used,  while  in  broiling  a  gridiron 

or  pan  and  no  grease  is  used. 

2.  Fig.:  To  heat  greatly,  to  affect  strongly  with 
heat.    (Said  especially  of  the  sun,  and  used  almost 
exclusively  in  the  pr.  par.)    [BBOILING,  pr.  par.] 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  perform  the  operation  described  under 

"  He  cowde  roste,  sethe,  broiUt,  and  frie." 

Chaucer:  C.  I.,  385-6. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  be  in  the  heat,  to  be  subjected  to  heat. 
"Where  have  you  been  broiling} — 

Among  the  crowd  if  the  abbey." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  L 

*(2)  To  be  heated  with  passion  or  envy. 

"So  that  her  female  friends,  with  envy  broiling." 
Byron;  Beppo,  v.  69. 

broiled,  *broyl-yd,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BROIL,  ».] 
Cooked  over  hot  coals. 

"  Broylyd  mete,  or  rostyd  only  on  the  colys.  Frtxum, 
frixatura." — ProiHpt.  Parv. 

broil -or,  s.    [Eng.  broil;  -er.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  One  who  broils,  or  cooks  meat  by  broiling. 

2.  That  on  which  food  is  cooked  over  hot  coals ;  a 
gridiron. 

*II.  Figuratively :  One  who  raises  broils,  or  quar- 
rels. [BfiOiL,  8.] 

"  What  doth  he  but  turn  broiler  and  boutefeu,  make 
new  libels  against  the  church,  Ac." — Hammond:  Serm.,  p. 

broil  -Ing,  *broly-ynge,  *broyl-inge,  pr.  par., 
a.  &e.  [BEOIL.U.J 

A.  As  present  participle:  In  senses  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Cooking  over  hot  coals,  or  on  a  gridiron. 

2.  Fig. :  Heating  excessively. 

"As  dry  as  three  months  of  a  broiling  sun  could  make 
them." — Sherard  Osborn:  (Juedah,  ch.  xviii. 

C.  As  substantive :  The  act  or  process  of  cooking 
over  hot  coals,  or  on  a  gridiron. 

"  Brolyynge,  orbroylinge,  K.    Ustulacio."—  Prompt.  Parv. 

broil  -ler-le,  8.  [Fr.  brouillerie  =  confusion.] 
[BRUIATE.]  A  state  of  contention. 

"  .  .  .  have  cast  themselves,  their  country,  and  all 
Into  confused  broillerie,  .  .  ."—Hume:  Hist.  Douglas, 
p.  92.  (Jamieson.) 

»brok  (1),  «.    [A.  S.  broc;  O.  Icel.  brokkr. 

1.  Lit. ;  A  poor  inferior  kind  of  horse. 

"  This  carter,  smoot  and  cryde  as  he  wer  wood, 
'Haytl  brok,  hayt!  Btot.' "— Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,124. 

2.  Fig. :  An  old  sword  or  dagger.    (Ash.) 
•brok  (2),  s.    [BROCK.]    A  badger. 

*brok  (3) ,  s.    [A.  S.  brace :  Icel.  broke.    From  Eng. 

brook,  v.=to  use,  to  enjoy.]    Use. 
*brok  (4),  s.    [BROOK,  s.] 
»brok  (5),  s.  &  f.     [BROCK,  s.  &  v.]     A  fragment. 

(Scotch.) 

*brok'-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.   [BEOCAOE.] 
*bro-kar,  8.    [BROKER.]    (O.  Scotch.) 
*brok-dOl,  a.    [A  variant  of  5rofce?=brittle.  j 
"Bmkdol,  or  frees  (brokyl  or  fres,  H.  brokill  or  feers, 

P.)    Fragilis." — Prompt.  Parv. 

'broke,  s.   [BROOK,  *.] 

•broke,  r.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Perhaps  from 
O.  S.  brouken;  A.  S.  6rucan=to  have  the  use  of  a 
thing.  Compare  Dan.  &rttgr=use,  custom,  trade, 
business.  (Skeat.)  Some  authorities  say  from  O. 
Fr.  brocanfer=to  buy ;  L.  Lat.  abrocator=a  broker; 
O.  E.  brogger=a  badger,  or  bodger,  a  dealer  in  corn.] 
To  act  as  agent  or  middle-man  for  others. 

"  He  does  indeed. 

And  brokes  with  all  that  can,  in  such  a  suit, 
Corrupt  the  tender  honor  of  a  maid." 

Khiikfs)>.:  All's  Well,  Hi.  S. 

"Prithee,  what  art  thou?  or  whom  dost  thou  serve  or 
broke  torT'—Brome:  City  n'il,  ii.  •>. 

brok  -en,  *broke,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BREAK,  r.] 
A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally:  Parted  into  two  or  more  pieces  or 
fragments. 

"  'Tv.-as  neither  broken  wing  nor  limb." 

/.••.•us.-  Epistle  loj.  EanUne. 


broken-backed 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Of  material  things  : 

(1)  Of  land: 

(a)  Opened  up  with  the  plow. 

(6)  Disconnected. 

"  On  the  two  great  continents  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere (but  not  in  the  broken  land  of  Europe  between 
them),  we  have  the  zone  of  perpetually  frozen  undersoil 
in  a  low  latitude." — thirutin:  Voyage  round  the  W'orM(ed. 
1870),  ch.  ii.,  p.  249. 

(c)  Rough,  intersected  with  hills  aud  small  val- 
leys. 

(2)  Of  animals:  Weakened,  enfeebled. 

"  More  especially  amongst  broken  and  failing  groups 
of  organic  beings." — Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  led.  1859), 
ch.  iiv.,  p.  460. 

(3)  Of  food,  <Stc. :   Meat  that  has  been  cut  up ; 
fragments  of  meat.    Also  applied  to  fragments  ot 
food  of  any  kind,  not  necessarily  meat. 

"And  they  did  all  eat,  and  were  filled:  and  they  took 
np  of  the  bi-oken  meat  that  was  left  seven  baskets  full." — 
JUatt.  iv.  37. 

IF  Similarly  remnants  of  beer  were  formerly  called 
broken-beer. 


2.  Of  immaterial  things: 
(I)  Crushed  in  spirit, 
(a)  Of  persons  : 


"  .  .  .  reduced  in  numbers  and  broken  In  spirit." — 
Slacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xlv. 

(6)  Of  the  heart,  <tc.: 

"  A  broken  and  a  contrite  heart." — Psalms  1L  17. 

(2)  Uttered  disjointedly,  ejaculated,  uttered  in  a 
broken  voice. 

"  Broken  prayers  to  God,  that  He  would  judge  him  and 
this  Cause.  — Carlyle:  Heroes,  Lect.  vi. 

3.  Of  promises,  laws,  <tc.:   Violated,  unfulfilled, 
unobserved. 

"  God  pardon  all  oaths  that  are  broke  to  me  1" 

Shakesp.:  Sick.  II.,  iv.  1. 

4.  Of  weather:  Rough,  unsettled. 

"The  weather  proved  broken  and  rainy."— Sco«.-  Antt. 
quary,  ch.  xxxvii. 

5.  Of  health:  Weakened,  failing.  [BBOKEN-DOWN.] 
B.  Technically: 

1.  Comm.:  Bankrupt. 

"...  and  whether  Lintot  be  not  yet  broke  f — Popfft 
Letter  to  Jen-as  (1714). 

"  But  he  is  abroad ;  the  place  is  to  be  sold. 
John.  Oh,  lies.    He  was  not  broken." 

Tennyson:    Walking  to  the  Mail. 

2.  Music: 

[I)  Of  a  cadence :  Interrupted. 
2)  Of  chords:  Arpeggio. 

(3)  Of  time :  Unobserved,  unkept. 

"  Ha,  ha  !  keep  time  :  how  sour  sweet  music  is, 
When  time  is  broke,  and  no  proportion  kept  !" 

Shakesp.:  Jtich.  II.,  v.  5. 

(4)  Arranged  for  several  instruments. 

"And  so,  likewise,  in  that  music  which  we  call  broken- 
miisii'  or  consort-music,  some  consorts  of  instruments  are 
sweeter  than  others,  a  t  hi  ng  not  sufficiently  yet  observed." 
— Bacon:  Works  (ed.  1765),  vol.  i. 

(5)  Played  on  harps,  guitars,  or  lutes,  because  the 
sounds  of  these  instruments  cannot  bo  sustained  at 
will,    (plainer  dt  Barrett.) 

3.  Painting.    Of  colors:  Those  produced  by  the 
mixture  of  different  pigments. 

4.  Arith.    Of  a  number:  A  fraction. 

5.  Dioptrics:  The  line  into  which  an  incident  ray 
is  "broken"  or  refracted  in  crossing  the  second 
medium. 

6.  Naut.    Of  water:   The  contention  of  currents 
in  a  narrow  channel.     Also,  the  waves  breaking  on 
or  near  shallows,  choppy  water. 

7.  Mil.:  Cashiered. 

8.  Bot.    Of  a  whorl:  Not  on  the  same  plane,  but 
constituting  part  of  an  exceedingly  short  spiral. 
(Treax.  of  Bot.) 

9.  romp.    Grammar:    Not  distinct  in  sound  or 
value. 

"  .  .  .  exhibit  the  greatest  proclivity  toward  the  use 
of  these  broken  vowels." — Beames:  Conip.  Gram.  Aryan 
Lung,  of  India,  vol.  i.  (1872),  ch.  ii.,  p.  141. 

10.  Of  language:  Not  fluent,  ungrammatical. 
"  Break  thy  mind  to  me  in  broken  English." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  v.  2. 

broken-backed,  'broke  bakkyde,  *broke-bak, 
a. 

1.  Ortl.  Lang.:  Having  a  broken  back,  crippled. 
(Lit.  *  fig.) 

"  /iVoA-c  bakkydf.     Gibbosus." — Prompt.  Parv. 
11  God  nave  you  alia,  lordyn^es,  that  now  here  be  ! 
Hut  broke-bat;  scherreve,  evel  mot  thou  the!" 

L'haucfr:  C.  T.,  713-14. 

"  A  few  even  sprawl-out  helplessly  on  all  sides,  quite 
br<'k''ii-biicke<l  ana  dismembered. "—Carlyle;  $<trt<»-  lit  mi r* 
fiw,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     Amidst,     what,     fsUl,     fatner;     we,     we"t,     here,     camel,     h5r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p6t, 
or.     wbre,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     sbn;     mute,     cub,     dire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full:     try,     Syrian,      as,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


broken-bellied 

2.  X'-nd.:  The  sink-  of  a  ship  so  loosened  in  her 
frame  by  age,  weakness,  or  some  great  strain  from 
grouniliai,*  amidships,  as  to  droop  at  each  end.  caus- 
ing the  lines  of  her  sheer  to  be  interrupted,  and 
termed  hogged.  (Smyth.) 

*broken-bellied,  a. 

1.  Lit.:  Ruptured. 

2.  Fig. :  Deformed,  corrupted. 

"Such  is  our  broken-bellied  age,  that  this  astutia  is 
turned  into  versutia;  and  we  term,  those  most  astute  which 
are  most  versute."—  Sir  M.  Sandys.  Essays,  p.  168. 

broken-down,  a.    Which  has  failed  or  become 

useless  from  breaking  down,  either  literally  or  from 
disease  or  other  cause. 

"  I  left  Osbaldistone  Hall  011  the  back  of  a  broken-doicn 
hunter,  with  ten  guineas  in.  my  purse." — Scott;  Rob  Hoy, 
«h.  ii. 

broken-footed,  a.  Having  deformed  or  crippled 
feet. 

"  Or  a  man  that  is  broken-footed  or  broken-handed." — 
Lev.  xii.  19. 

broken-handed,  a.  Crippled  in  the  hand,  (See 
quotation  under  broken-footed.) 

broken-hearted,  a.  Having  the  spirits  broken 
or  crushed  through  grief  or  anxiety.  [BROKEN,  A., 
II.:;  U)  (ft)-] 

"  He  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted." — • 
Isa.  Ixi.  1. 

:ed,  *broke-legged,  a.    Having  the 
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broken-legged,  'broke-le 
leg  or  legs  broken  or  crippled. 


'  If  he  be  blynd  or  broke-legged." 

Langland:  Piers  Plowman,  4,088, 

fbroken-man,  s.    An  outlaw,  bankrupt. 

"  .  .  .  belted  the  broadsword  to  his  side,  took  to  the 
brae-side,  and  became  a  broken-man." — Scott:  Hob  Roy, 
«h.  xxvi. 

broken-space,.-}.  &  a. 

If  Broken-space  saw :  A  fine  hand-saw. 

broken-spirited,  a.  Having  the  spirits  crushed 
by  fear  or  trouble ;  broken-hearted. 

"Humbled  and  broken-spirited,  yet  glad  that  they  had 
come  off  so  well,  they  stole  forth  through  the  crowd  of 
stern  fanatics." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

broken-stowage,  s. 

Nft  ut. :  The  space  in  a  ship  not  filled  by  her  cargo. 
(TV'/mrfon.) 

broken-twill,  $. 

Fabrics:  A  variety  of  twill  or  textile  fabrics, 
broken- winded,  a.    [BROKEN-WINDED.] 
tbrok  -en-ly\  adv.    [Eng.  broken;  -ly.] 

1.  Not  continuously,  interruptedly. 

"  Sir  Richard  Hopkins  hath  done  somewhat  of  this 
kind,  but  brokenly  and  glancingly."—  Haketeill. 

2.  In  a  broken  or  crushed  state,  broken-hearted. 
"  And  thus  the  heart  will  break,  yet  brokenly  live  on." 

Byron;  Childe  Harold's  Pilg.,  Hi.  32. 

3.  In  broken  language ;  not  fluently. 

"  King.—O  fair  Katharine,  if  you  will  love  me  soundly 
with  your  French  heart,  I  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  con- 
fess it  brokenly  with  your  English  tongue." — Shakesp,: 
Hen.  I'.,  v.  2. 

fbrok'-en-ness,  s.  [Eng.  broken;  -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  broken.  (Lit.  <&  fig.) 

"Those  infirmities  that  are  incident  to  them  [the  teeth] 
whether  looseness,  hollownesa,  rottenness,  brokenness." — 
Smith:  Old  Age,  p.  85. 

"  It  is  the  brokenness,  the  ungrammatical  position,  the 
total  subversion  of  the  period  that  charms  me." — Gray: 
Letter  to  Mason. 

brok  -en-wind,  s.    [Eng.  broken;  wind.'} 
Farriery;  A  disease  of  the  organs  of  respiration 
in  horses,  commonly  produced  by  the  rupture  of 
the  lung  cellular  tissue.    EMPHV.-SEMA.    (q.v.) 

brok-en-wlnd'-ed,  *broke  -wlnd-ed,  a. 

1.  Farr.;  Suffering  from    broken  wind;  affected 
in  the  organs  of  respiration. 

2.  Fig*:  Dull,  heavy. 

"  Brokeicinded  murmurs,  bowlings,  and  snd  grones." 
Mnij;  Ln<'nn,  bk.  v. 

brok  -er.s.    [In  Fr.  brocanteur.~\    [BROCAGE.] 

1.  One  who  acts  in  business  for  another,  a  middle- 
man, agent,  or  commissioner. 

"  Brokers,  who,  having  no  stock  of  their  own,  set  up 
and  trade  with  that  of  other  men;  buying  here,  and  sell- 
ing there,  and  commonly  nbusing  both  sides  to  make  out 
a  littli!  paltry  gain." — -Tt-nipli'. 

2.  One  who  deals  in  merchandise  or  securities, 
acting  as  a^i-iit  between  the  seller  and  the  buyer,  or 
between  the  importer  and  the  consumer.    [STOCK- 
BROKER.] 


*3.  An  agent  generally,  a  go-between,  bro  -man-Il,    s.     [From    Eng.    bromine) ;    and 

"...    a  person  who  had  Jong  acted  as  a  broker  be-  Port.  anft= indigo.] 

tween  Jacobite  plotters  and  people  who  dealt  in  cutlery  Ch0tt..'  An  aromatic  compound  called  also  Tetra- 

and  firearms."— Miicautay.-  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xvi.  bromoquinone  CeBr^O^  or               O — C — C — Br 

*4.  A  match-maker,  a  pimp,  a  pander  of  cither 
sex ;  a  bawd,  a  procuress. 

"Of  brokaris  and  sic  baudry  how  suld  I  write? 
Of  quham  the  fylth  styuketh  in  Goddin  neis." 

Doutf..'  Virgil,  96,  51. 
5.  One  who  deals  in  old  or  second-hand  goods. 

brok-er-age  (ageaslg).s.  [Eng.  broker;  and 
suffix  -age  (q.  v.).J 

*1.  The  business  or  profession  of  a  broker. 

2.  The  pay  or  commission  received  by  brokers. 

"The  compensation,  which  they  allow  in  this  plan  to 
their  masters  for  their  brokerage,  is,  that  it  ("after  deduct- 
ing all  the  charges,  which  they  impose)  the  amount  of 
the  sales  should  be  found  to  exceed  two  shillings  and  two 
pence  for  the  current  rupee  of  the  invoice  account,  it 
shall  be  taken  by  the  Company," — Burke-  Works,  vol.  ii., 
p.  72. 

*brok -Sr-ly",  a.  [Eng.  broker;  -ty.]  Like  a 
broker ;  hence,  mean. 

"We  had  determin'd  that  thou  shouldst  ha'  come, 
In  a  Spanish  suit,  and  ha'  carried  her  so;  and  he, 
A  brokerly  slave,  goes,  puts  it  on  himself." 

Ben  Jonson:  Alchemist,  iv.  4. 

"brok-er-y",  *brok'-5r-Ie,  s.  [Eng.  broker;  -y.~] 
The  business  or  pursuit  of  a  broke*,  brokerage. 

"Let  them  nlone  for  me, 
Busie  their  brains  with  deeper  brokerie." 

Bp.  Hall:  Sat.  ii.  2. 
"More  knavery,  and  usury, 
And  foolery  and  brokery,  than  dogs-ditch." 

Beaum.  <&Flet.:  Tamer  Tamed. 

*brok~il,  a.    [BRITTLE.] 
*brok  -Ing,  a.    [BROKE,  v.~\ 

1.  Practiced  by  brokers,  pertaining  to  brokers. 
"  Redeem  from  broking  pawn  the  blemish'd  crown, 

Wipe  off  the  dust  that  hides  our  scepter's  gilt." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  ii.  1. 

2.  Acting  as  a  broker. 

"Adie,  a  drab,  and  filthy  broking  knaves." 

Mars  ton:  Sc.  of  Villanie. 

*brokke,  r.  i.  [Etymology  doubtful.  Compare 
Scotch  brok;  O.  H.  Ger.  brochon;  Ger.  brocken.] 
To  sing,  carol. 

"Aye  the  crokkere  to  brokke." — Shoreham,  p.  106. 

*brok-kette,  *brok  -Itt  (pi. brokkettte.  brokittis), 

*br5k -klngj  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BROKKE,  v.]    Qua- 
;ring,  throbbing. 


It  is  prepared  by  heating  one  part  of  phenol 
C'eH-XOH)  with  ten  parts  of  bromine,  three  parts  of 
iodine  and  water  to  1003.  It  crystallizes  in  golden 
yellow  scales,  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in  carbon 
disulphide. 

brom'-ar-g^r-lte,  s.  [In  Ger.  bromargyrit ;  Eng., 
&c.,  brom(ine) ;  Gr.  argyros— silver:  and  sun*,  -ite 
(Min.)  (q.v.).J 

Min. :  The  same  as  bromyrite  (q.  v.). 

bro -mate,  s.  [Eng.  brom(ine);  -ate  (Chem.).] 
[BROMIC  ACID.] 

*bro-ma-t8l  -6-gy\  s.  [From  Gr.  6rdma,  gen  it. 
bromatos=that  which  is  eaten,  food,  meat;  and 
Iogo8=a.  discourse.]  A  discourse,  dissertation,  or 
treatise  on  ailments. 

brom'-ben-zene,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  brom(ine);  ben- 
zene.] 

Chem.;  A  compound  called  also  phenyl-bromide 
CgHsBr.  It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  154%  obtained  by 
the  action  of  daylight  on  a  mixture  of  bromine  and 
benzene;  also  by  the  action  of  PBrj,  phosphous 
pentabromide  on  phenol  CeH^OH). 

*brome  (1),  s.    [BROOM.]    (Prompt.  Parr.) 

brome  (2),  s.  &  a.  [In  Fr.  brome.  From  Gr. 
bromos=&  kind  of  oat.]  [BROMTJS.]  A  word  used 
in  the  compound  which  follows. 

brome-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  The  English  book-name  for  the  genus 
Bromus  (q.  v.). 

brS-mel-I-a,  s.  [In  Fr,  brome'lie.  Named  after 
Bromelius,  who  published  a  Gothic  flora.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
order  Bromeliace®  (q.  v.). 

bro-mel-I-a'-c.e'-se,  s.pl.  [From  Lat.,  &c,,  6ro- 
melia  (q.  v.) ;  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adjectival  suil. 

Bot.;  Bromelworts,  an  order  of  endogenous 
plants,  placed  by  Dr.  Lindley  under  his  Narcessal 
Alliance.  The  calyx  is  sometimes  herbaceous-look- 


veriug, 

"  He  singeth  brokking  as  a  nightingale." 

Chaucer:  The  Miller's  Tale,  v.  3,877. 

*brok-lembe,  s.  [A  corruption  of  brooklime 
(q.v.).] 

*brok-yll,  a.    [BRITTLE.] 
*brok-ynge,  pr.  par.  &  «.    [BROOK,  r.] 
A.  -4s  present  participle.    [See  the  verb.] 
*B.  As  substantive;  Digestion. 

"  Brokynge  of  mete  and  drinke."— Prompt.  Parv. 

*brol,   *broll,   *brolle,   s.    [Low   Lat.  brollus, 
6roJJa=poor,  miserable,  contemptible.]    A  brat. 
"  Of  that  beggares  brol  an  abbot  schal  worthen." 

Piers  Plowman's  Crede,  1,941. 
"  The  leeste  brol  of  his  blood  a  barones  piere." 

Liui'jlnnd:  Piers  Plowman,  1,767. 

*brol-y-yn,  r.    [BROIL,  r.] 

*brol-y-ynge,  ».    [BROILING,  s.] 

*brom,  s.    [BROOM.] 

brom-a9 -et-ate,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  brom(ine);  ace- 
tate.] A  salt  of  bromacetic  acid. 

brom-a-cet  -Ic,  a.    [Eug.  brom(ine),  and  acetic.] 

bromacetic  acid,  s.  An  acid  obtained  from  a 
mixture  of  crystallizable  acetic  acid  and  bromine 
in  the  proportion  of  equal  equivalents,  introduced 
with  a  scaled  tube,  and  heated  in  an  oil  bath  to 
150"  C.  Its  salts  are  called  bromacotates. 

bro'-mal,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  brom(in€);  al(dehyde).] 
Bromine,  from  aldehyde. 

Ckem.:  Also  called  Tribromaldchyde  CBra'CO'H, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  dry  Bromine  on  absolute 
alcohol.  It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  172%  and  unites 
with  water  to  form  a  solid  hydrnto  which  melts  at 
4;i  .  It  is  decomposed  by  alkalies  into  formic  acid 
HCO'OH,  and  bromoform  CHBr^.  It  unites  with 


hydrocyanic  acid,  forming  CBr;j'CH<QJj  which,  by 
the  action  of  acids,  is  converted  into  tribromolac- 
tic  acid  CBrs'CH(OH)*CO*OH.  By  the  acti.m  of 
nitric  acid  on  liroinal  it  yields  tribromacotic  acid 
CBrg-CO-OH. 


lent.  The  stem  is  wanting  or,  if  present,  very  short. 
Sometimes  it  consists  of  fibrous  roots,  consolidated 
round  a  slender  center  with  rigid  channeled  leaves 
spiny  at  the  edge  or  point.  The  fruit  is  sometimes 
eatable.  Lindley  estimated  the  known  species  at 
170,  all  American.  They  have  been  introduced  into 
Africa,  the  East  Indies,  and  elsewhere.  The  well- 
known  pineapple  is  the  Bromelia  Ananas.  [AN- 
ANAS, PINEAPPLE.]  Ropes  are  made  iu  Brazil  from 
another  species  or  the  same  genus.  All  the  species 
of  Bromeliacece  can  exist  without  contact  with 
the  earth;  they  are  therefore  suspended  in  South 
America  in  houses,  or  hung  to  the  balustrades  of 
balconies,  whence  they  diffuse  fragrance  abroad. 

bro'-mel-w5rtsf  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.  bromellia, 
and  Eng.  wort.] 

Bot. ;  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
natural  order  Bro  me  Ii  ace®. 

brom'-hy-drlni},  s.  pi.  [From  Eng.,  &c.,  bro- 
m(ine) ;  hydr(ate);  and  suff.  -in  (Chem.)  (q.  v.J.] 

Chem.;  Haloid  ethers  formed  by  replacing  the  lt 
2  or  3  (OH)  radicals  in  the  triatomic  alcohol  glyc- 
erin by  Br.  Monobromhydrin  CHiBrCH'(OH)*- 
CH2(OH),  an  oily  liquid  boiling  at  130  ,  obtained  by 
the  action  of  HBr  on  glycerin  r:jHr,f OH)s.  ^  Symmet* 

bromine  on  monobromhydrin.  Unsymmetrical  Di- 
bromhydrin  CHsBrCHKrCHg(OH),  boilina  at212s 

by  the  action  or  bromine  on  allyl  alcohol  (t'H.>= 
CH— CHv(OH).)  Tribromhydriu  or  Allyltribromide 
('HoBr-ClIHrCHjBr,  a  crystalline  substance  melt- 
ing at  16',  and  boiling  at  220° ;  it  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  excess  of  bromine  on  allyl  iodide.  [CHLOR- 

HYDRIN8. 

bro  -ml c,  s.  [From  Eng.,  &c.,  brom(ine),  and 
sulj. -/c.]  Pertaining  to  bromine;  having  bromine 
in  its  composition. 

bromic  acid,  s. 

Chem.;  HBrOs.  A  monobasic  acid,  forming 
salts  called  bromates.  \Vheu  bromine  is  dis- 
solved in  caustic  potash  a  mixture  of  bro- 

8BrQ+dKHO^5KBH-KBrOg-j  BHjO.  jFree  bromio 
acid  can  be  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  into  bro- 
mine water,  Br-  -,n  .  --',;T1  .»>  HHIlrU;  UlHt'l.  The 
acid  is  b;'st  obtained  by  decomposing  potassium 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     96!!,     chorus,     9nln,     bench;     go,     gem;     tliln,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^lst.    ph  =  f. 
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bromate  by  argentic  nitrate  acid  acting  on 
the  resulting  argentic  bromate  by  bromine, 
5AgBiO3  +  3Br2+3H2p  =  SAgBr-feHBrbV  Bromic 
acid  is  a  strongly-acid  liquid,  reddening  and  then 
bleaching  litmus  paper.  On  concentration  at  100° 
it  decomposes  into  bromine  and  oxygen.  It  is 
decomposed  by  sulphur  dioxide  (SCV>),  sulphide  of 
hydrogen  (HoS),  and  by  hydrobromic  acid  (HBr). 
Bromates  are  with  difficulty  soluble  in  water,  and 
are  decomposed  on  heating  into  oxygen  and  bro- 
mides. 

bromic  silver,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Bromyrite  and  Bromargyrite 
(q.v.). 

brft'-mlde,  *.  [Eng.  brom(ine};  -ide  (Chem.) 
(q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  A  combination  of  bromine  with  a  metal 
or  a  radical.  Bromides  are  soluble  in  water,  except 
silver  and  mercurous  bromides ;  lead  bromide  is 
very  slightly  soluble.  They  are  detected  in  analy- 
sis by  the  following  reactions :  Argentic  nitrate 
gives  a  yellowish  precipitate  of  AgBr,  insoluble  in 
dilute  nitric  acid,  and  soluble  in  strong  ammonia. 
Chlorine  liberates  bromine,  and,  if  the  liquid  is 
shaken  up  with  ether,  a  yellow  ethereal  solution 
floats  on  the  liquid.  Heated  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  MnOs,  bromides  yield  vapors  of  Br,  which 
turns  starch  yellow. 

K  Bromide  of  silver,  Bromid  of  silver: 

Min. :  The  same  as  Bromyrite  (q.  v.). 

bro'-mln-a-ted,  <a.  [Eng.  bromin(e);  -ated.] 
Made  to  have  bromine  in  the  composition. 

"...  water  and  its  chlorinated  and  brominated  con- 
geners."— Fownes:  Chem.  (ed.  1873),  p.  944. 

bro -mine,  s.  [From  Gr.  6romos=a  stink;  Mod. 
Lat.  bromium.] 

1.  Chem.:  A  non-metallic  element.    Symbol,  Br; 
atomic   weight,   80.    Bromine   was   discovered   in 
1826  by  Balard  in  the  salts  obtained  by  the  evap- 
oration  of  sea-water.    Bromine  is  liberated  from 
the   sodium    and   magnesium   salts  by  the  action 
of  free  chlorine,  and  is  separated  by  ether,  which 
dissolves  the  bromine.    This  red-colored  solution  is 
removed,  saturated  with"potash,  evaporated,  and 
heated  to  redness,  and  the  bromide  of  potassium  is 
heated  with  manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid. 
The  bromine  is  liberated  in  the  form  of  a  deep-red 
vapor,  which  condenses  into  a  dark,  reddish-black 
liquid.    Specific  gravity,  2'97 ;  it   boils  at  63°  j  its 
va^or  density  is  5*54  times  that  of  air.  It  has  an  irri- 
tating smell,  and  when  inhaled  is  poisonous.  It  dis- 
solves in  thirty  parts  of  water,  and  the  solution  has 
weak  bleaching  properties.  Bromine  and  hydrogen 
do  not  unite  in  the  sunlight,  but  do  when  they  are 
passed  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube,  forming 
hydrobromic  acid  (HBr),  which  is  also  obtained  by 
the  action  of  phosphorus  and  water  on  bromine.    It 
is  a  colorless;  fuming  gas,  which  liquefies  at  73°, 
very  soluble  in  water.    The  concentrated  solution 
contains  47*8  per  cent,  of  HBr,  it  boils  at  126°,  and 
has  powerful  acid  properties ;  it  neutralizes  bases, 
forming  bromides  and  water.    Hypobromous  acid, 
HBrO,  is  only  known  in  solutions ;  it  has  bleach- 
ing properties.  Bromine  can  displace  chlorine  from 
its  compounds  with  oxygen,   while   chlorine   can 
liberate  bromine  from  its  com  pound  with  hydrogen. 
Free  bromine  turns  starch  yellow. 

2.  Pharm.:  Bromine  has  been  applied  externally 
as  a  caustic,  but  rarely.    Its  chief  officinal  prepara- 
tions are  bromide  of  ammonium,  useful  in  whoop- 
ing-cough,   infantile    convulsions,     and    nervous 
diseases  generally ;  and  bromide  of  potassium,  now 
very  extensively  used,  especially  in  epilepsy,  hys- 
teria, delirium  tremens,  diseases  of  the  throat  and 
larynx,  bronchocele     [GOITER],    enlarged  spleen, 
hypertrophyof  liver,flbroidtumors,  &c.    Also,  as  an 
antaphrodisiac,  for  sleeplessness,  glandular  swell- 
ings, and  skin  diseases.    Its  alterative  powers  are 
similar  to  but  less  than  that  of  the  iodides.    Its 
preparation  is  the  same  as  iodide  of  potassium, 
substituting  an  equivalent  quantity  of  bromine  for 
iodine— 6KHO  +  Br0  =  5KBr  +  KBrO3  -f  3H2O.     It 
has  a  pungent  saline  taste,  no  odor,  and  occurs  in 
colorless   cubic    crystals,  closely    resembling    the 
iodide.    As  a  hypnotic  its  usefulness  is  much  in- 
creased by  combining  it  with  morphia  or  chloral 
hydrate. 

*br6m  -Ing-ham,  s.  &  a.  [A  corruption  of  Birm- 
ingham.] [BRUMMAGEM.] 

*Bromingham  groat:  Counterfeit  money. 

"  In  other  places  whole  lines  are  bodily  transferred  and 
portionul  parts  of  lines  minted  into  spurious  Broming- 
nam  groats,  as  counterfeit  money  was  called  in  those  days." 
—Dryden:  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  pt.  ii.  (Note.) 

bro  -mite,  s.  [In  Ger.  bromtt;  Eng.,  &c.,  bro- 
m(ine),  and  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).]  The  same  as  Bro- 
myrito  and  Bromargyrite  (q.  v.). 

brom  -lite,  s.  [From  Bromley  Hill,  near  Alston, 
in  Cumberland,  where  it  occurs:  sun.  -ite  (Min.) 
(q-v.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhqmbic,  translucent  mineral,  with 
hardnoss  4-4*5,  specific  gravity  3*71-3*72,  luster  vitre- 
ous. It  is  colorless,  snow-white,  grayish,  pale  cream- 


colored,  orpink.  Composition:  Carbonate  of  baryta, 
60*63-65*71 ;  carbonate  of  lime,  30*19-34'29 ;  carbonate 
of  strontia,  0-6.64;  and  carbonate  of  manganese 
0-9'18.  It  is  found  near  Hexham,  in  Northumberland, 
and  in  Cumberland  (etym.).  It  is  called  also  Alsto- 
nite (q.  v.). 

bro-mo-ar-£en  -t6-type,  s.  [Eng.  bromo;  from 
bromine  (q.  v.) ;  Lat,  argentum,  and  Gr.  typos= 
type.] 

Photog.:  A  photographic  agent  of  very  delicate 
action  made  by  nitrate  of  silver,  bromide  of  potas- 
sium, and  again  nitrate  of  silver,  brushed  over 
paper. 

br6'-m6-form,  s.  [From  Eng.,  Ac.,  brom(ine), 
and  form  (ate),  from  Lat.  formica— an  ant.] 

Chem. :  Bromoform  CHfJr^,  or  Tribromomethane. 
It  is  a  heavy  volatile  liquid,  obtained  by  adding 
bromine  to  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  in  ethyl 
alcohol.  It  boils  at  152°.  Heated  with  caustic 
potash,  it  is  converted  into  potassium  bromide  and 
potassium  formate. 

bro  -mi-qui-none,  s.  [Eng.,  Ac.,  bromine,  and 
quinone.]  [BROMANIL.] 

*brom'-u>ret,  *.    [BROMIDE.] 

bro'-miiB,  s.  [In  Fr.  brome;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
bromo;  Lat.  bromos;  Gr.  bromos=&  kind  of  oat, 
obvena  salina.] 

Bot.:  Brome-grass.  A  genus  of  grasses  having 
two  unequal  glumes  and  two  herbaceous  glumelles, 
the  outer  one  bifid  and  with  an  awn  from  below  the 
extremity.  The  seeds  of  Bromus  mollus,  or  Soft 
Brome-grass,  when  eaten  by  man  or  the  larger  ani- 
mals, produce  giddiness,  and  they  are  said  to  be 
fatal  to  poultry.  B,  secalinus,  or  Smooth-rye 
Brome-grass,  is  common  in  rye  and  wheat-fields. 
When  the  seeds  are  accidentally  ground  with  the 
flour,  they  impart  a  bitter  taste  to  bread,  and  are 
narcotic  like  the  seeds  of  Lolium  temulentum. 

br5m'-jfr-Ite,  s.  [From  Fr.  bromure  <f  argent = 
bromuret  of  silver,  i,  e.,  a  combination  of  bromine 
and  silver.] 

Min. :  An  isometric  yellow,  amber,  or  green 
splendent  mineral,  with  a  hardness  of  2-3  and 
specific  gravity  of  5-8*6,  consisting  of  bromine  4-2*6, 
and  silver  5-7*4,  from  Mexico  and  Chili.  It  is  the 
same  as  bromargyrite,  bromic  silver,  or  bromide  of 
silver  (q.  v.). 

*bronche, «.    [BRANCH.] 

brfin  -chl,  s.  pi.  [Latinized  word,  from  Gr. 
bronghia— the  bronchial  tubes.] 

Anatomy : 

1.  Gen.:  Any  of  the  air-passages,  great  or  small, 
in  the  lungs. 

"Thus  a  bronchus  of  the  size  of  a  straw  .  .  ." — Dr. 
C.  J.  B.  Williams,  in  Cycl.  P.  M,,  art.  Bronchitis. 

2.  Spec.:  The  two   great   tubes    into  which  the 
trachea  divides  beneath,  just  before  entering  the 
lungs. 

brofi  -chl-a,  tbrSn'-chl-ae,  s.  pi.  [In  Fr. 
bronches;  Med.  Lat.  bronchice.  From  Gr.  bronghia, 
the  bronchial  tubes;  bronghos,  the  trachea,  the 
windpipe.  Akin  to  branghion—a  fin,  pi.  the  gills  of 
fishes.] 

Anal.:  The  bronchial  tubes,  the  numerous  rami- 
fications into  which  the  two  bronchi  divide  within 
the  lungs. 

br6n'-ChI-al,  a.  [From  Gr.  bronghia=the  bron- 
chia (q.v.).] 

Med.:  Belonging  to  the  bronchus,  or  to  the  bron- 
chia (q.  v.). 

Bronchial  resi>ir<ttion  of  Andral  and  Lae"nnec=a 
whiffling  sound,  sometimes  rising  nearly  to  a 
whistle,  which  is  heard  in  the  respiration  at  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  pneumonia.  It  resembles  the  sound 
produced  by  blowing  through  a  crow's  quill.  (Dr. 
C.  J,  B.  Williams,  Cycl.  P.  M.,  art.  Pneumonia.) 

Bronchial  tubes:  The  same  as  the  bronchia 
(q.v.). 

br6n  -chic,  *bron  -chick,  a.  [FromGr.  bronghos 
—  the  windpipe,  and  Eng.  suffix  -ic.J  Bronchial; 
pertaining  to  the  bronchi. 

broft-chl-ec  -ta-sls,  s.  [From  Gr.  bronghos- 
the  windpipe,  and  ektasis  =  extension  ;  ekteino  =  to 
extend  ;  efc=out,  and  tei no—to  stretch.] 

Med.:  Dilatation  of  the  bronchi.  [BRONCHI.]  The 
most  important  forms  are : — (1)  The  (teneral  or  uni- 
form, with  cylindrical  or  fusiform  dilatation  of  a 
tube,  or  several  tubes ;  (2)  JVie*acctt/ai*,orampullary 
[AMPUL],  in  which  there  is  abrupt  dilatation  of  a 
tube  at  a  particular  point  or  points.  The  breath  and 
sputum  are  fetid,  and  general  health  impaired,  fol- 
lowed by  lung  consolidation,  ulceration,  abscess,  or 
gangrene.  Death  may  result  from  exhaustion,  but 
recovery  may  take  place  by  formation  of  a  sort  of 
fibrous  capsule,  or  from  penetration  of  the  pleura 
and  thoracic  walls  and  discharge  of  the  contents 
outward.  Bronchiectasis  is  not  uncommon,  and  is 
of  interest  and  importance  on  account  of  its  alliance 
with  .-onie  forms  of  pht  lii-is. 

bron-Chl -tls,  s.  |<*r.  t'f<>n<ihia  =  the  bronchia, 
or  bronoAot^the  bronchus  or  windpipe  uj.  v.),  and 
Gr.  it  is  (Med,),  denoting  inflammation.] 


Med.:  Inflammation  of  the  air-tubes  leading  to- 
the  pulmonary  vesicles,  accompanied  by  hoarseness,, 
cough,  increase  of  temperature,  and  soreness  of  tho 
chest  anteriorly.  The  natural  mucous  secretion  is 
at  first  arrested,  but'  increases  afterward,  and  is 
altered  in  quality,  becoming  more  corpuscular.  Its 
forms  are:  (1)  Acute  bronchitis,  (a)  of  the  larger 
and  medium-sized  tubes;  (b)  capillary  bronchitis, 
and  bronchitis  of  the  tubes  generally — the  peri- 
pneumonia  notha  of  the  older  writers.  (2)  Chronic 
bronchitis.  (3)  Plastic  bronchitis.  (4)  Mechanical 
bronchitis,  such  as  knife-grinder's  disease— carbona- 
ceous bronchitis  or  black  phthisis.  (5)  Bronchitis 


typhoid  fever.  (6)  Bronchitis  secondary  to  blood 
diseases.  (7)  Syphilitic  bronchitis.  All  varieties 
are  generally  preceded  by  feverishness,  but  oftener 
by  a  cold  in  the  chest.*'  The  uneasy  sensations 
begin  about  the  region  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  pass- 
ing from  the  nasal  mucous  passages,  trachea,  and 
windpipe  to  the  chest,  with  hoarseness,  cough,  and 
expectoration  ;  but  in  capillary  bronchitis  the  cough 
is  dry  and  without  expectoration.  In  acute  cases  tne 
sputum  is  first  thin,  then  opaque  and  tenacious^ 
lastly  purulent ;  the  breathing  is  hurried  and  labo- 
rious, the  pulse  quickened,  and  the  skin  dry.  The 
danger  increases  in  proportion  as  the  finer  bron- 
chial tubes  become  involved,  and  instead  of  the 
healthy  respiratory  sound  we  have  sharp,  chirping, 
whistling  notes,  varying  from  sonorous  to  sibilant.- 
The  sharp  sound  is  most  to  be  feared,  as  arising  in 
the  smaller  tubes ;  the  grave,  sonorous  notes  origin- 
ate in  the  larger  tubes.  Spitting  of  blood  sometimes 
occurs,  and  in  severe  cases  persons  actually  die 
suffocated  from  the  immense  quantity  of  mucous 
thrown  out,  obstructing  the  tubes  and  causing  col- 
lapse of  the  vesicular  structure  of  the  lungs.  The 
ratio  of  the  respiration  to  the  pulse  is  hign,  going 
up  to  60  or  even  70  in  the  minute,  with  a  pulse- 
rate  of  120  or  130.  Chronic  bronchitis,  or  bronchial 
catarrh,  is  extensively  prevalent,  especially  among" 
the  aged,  recurring  once  or  twice  a  year  in  spring  or 
autumn,  or  both,  till  it  becomes  more  or  less  con- 
stant all  the  year  round.  For  chronic  bronchitis  the 
resinous  oils  are  the  best  remedies.  Five  drops  of 
oil  of  Eucalyptus  on  a  cube  of  sugar  three  or  four 
times  daily  will  do  much  to  ameliorate  the  recur- 
rent paroxyms.  In  acute  attacks  a  physician  had 
best  be  at  once  consulted. 

brSnch'-oHjele,  s.  [In  Fr.  bronchocele.  FromGr. 
bronghokele=a  tumor  in  the  throat,  goiter;  from. 
bronghos=the  windpipe,  and  kele=a  tumor.] 

Medical:  An  indolent  tumor  on  the  forepart  of 
the  neck,  caused  by  enlargement  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  and  attended  by  protrusion  of  the  eyeballs, 
aneemia,  and  palpitation.  [EXOPHTHALMIC  GOITER.} 

bronch-6 -ph&n-Ic,  a.     [Eng.  bronchophon(y) ; 

•1C.] 

Med.:  Pertaining  to  bronchophony  (q.  v.). 
"...    the  bronchophonic  resonance." — Cyclop.  Pract. 
Med.,  iii.  423. 

bronch-oph  -on-jf,  s.  [In  Fr.  bronchophonie ; 
Gr.  bronahos=the  windpipe,  and  phone  =  a  tone,  a 
sound,  the  voice.] 

Med.  .'iThe  natural  sound  of  the  voice,  or  pectoral 
vocal  resonance,  over  the  first  divisions  and  sub- 
sequent larger  subdivisions  of  the  trachea  —  t he- 
larger  bronchial  tubes.  The  French  word  bronch- 
ophonie,  from  which  the  English  brouchophony 
was  derived,  was  first  introduced  by  Lafinnec. 
Bronchophony  is  different  from  pectoriloquy  (q.v.). 

bronch-6:pneu-m6'-nl-a,  s.  [FromGr.6rong/i« 
=the  windpipe,  and  pneumonia  — a  disease  of  the- 
lungs;  jmeumfm=the lungs ;piieo  fut.  pneusomai= 
to  blow,  to  breathe.} 

Med.:  Inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lung 
[PNEUMONIA]  associated  with  inflammation  of  the 
a ir-tubcs.  [BRONCHITIS. ] 

brSnch-or-rhoe  -a,  $.  [In  Fr.  bronchorhee.  From 
Gr.  bronghos=the  windpipe;  and  r/teo,  fut.  rheu- 
somai=to  flow.] 

Med.:  Excess  of  the  serous  liquid  thrown  out  in* 
bronchitis,  especially  in  chronic  diseases. 

broich'-b-tCme,  s.  [From  Gr.  bronghos  =  the- 
windpipe,  and  fome=a  cutting.] 

»(•(/.;  A  knife  used  for  brouchotomy,  now  called 
tracheotomy. 

*br6nch-Ot-6-my*,  s.  [In  Fr.  brnnchotomie. 
From  (ir.  bronghos=the  windpipe;  and  tonic  a  cut- 
linir.  from  femw)=to  cut.]  An  obsolete  term  for 
tracheotomy  (q.  v.). 

bronch  -iis,  s.  [Gr.  bronghos  =  tho  trachea  the* 
windpipe.] 

Med.:  The  sing,  of  bronchi  fq.  v.1.  One  of  tho 
two  great  tubes  into  which  the  trachea  divides. 
beneath* 

*brond,  *bronde,  s.    [BRAND,  s.] 

"As  doth  a  wete  brand  in  his  hrennyng." 

B       Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,340. 

brond-yron.  s.  A  branding-iron.  (Spenser:  F.Q.* 
III.  xii.84.) 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot,. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wSrk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian,      ae,     ce  -  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


brondiron 
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brood 


*brond  -ir-6n,  *.    [From  O.  Eng.  6rond=brand 
'{!!•  -•)»  au(l  Mud.  Eng.  iron.]    A  sword. 

"  But  with  stout  courape  turnd  upon  them  all, 
And  with  his  brvndirun  round  about  him  layd." 

st',-,isfr:  F,  Q.,  IV.  iv.  32. 

*bron-dyde,   pa.  par.     [BBONDYX,   BROXXYX.] 

{Prompt.  Parr.) 

*bron-dyn,  r.  f.    [BROXXYX.]    (Prompt.  Part-.) 
*bron-dyn,  a.    [From  Fr.  6ra?ide=heath,  furze, 

.gorse,  poor  land.]    Branched.     (Scotch.) 

"  The  birth  that  the  ground  bare  was  brondyn  in  bred  is." 

Il'-m.ite,  i.  3. 


*bron-dynge,  pr.  par.  &  s.  [BROXXYX,  BROXDYX, 
BRAND,  v.}  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

brondynge  yren,  s.  [BRAXDIXG-IROX-]  (Prompt. 
Part?.) 

bron  -gle,  s.  Etymology  doubtful,  probably  Ice- 
landic.] The  name  given  in  the  Shetland  Islands 
to  a  bird,  the  Common  Cormorant  (Phalacorax 
<*arfro). 

bron  -gnar-tlne  (gn  silent),  s.  [From  Aloxandro 
Brongniart.]  [BROXGXIARDITE.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  brochantite  (q.v.).  It  is  found 
in  Mexico. 

bron'-gnl-ar-dlte  (gn silent),  s.  [From  Alexan- 
dre  Brongniart,  the  very  eminent  mineralogist  and 
zoologist,  nay,  even  "the  legislator  in  fossil  zool- 
ogy," born  in  Paris  in  1770,  died  October  14, 1847; 
fiuff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.}.] 

Min.:  An  isometric,  grayish-black  mineral  with 
metallic  luster,  having  a  hardness  of  about  3,  and 
a  specific  gravity  of  5'95.  Composition:  Sulphur, 
19-14-19-38;  antimony,  29'75-29'95:  silver,  24'46-25;08; 
lead,  24*74-25*05 ;  besides  copper,  iron  and  zinc. 
Occurs  in  Mexico. 

bron  -gnl-ar-tme,  bron'-gnl-ar-tln  (gn silent), 
*.  [In  Ger.  brongniartin.  From  Alexandre  Bron- 
gniart.]  JBROXGXIARDITE.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Glaubcrite  (q.  v.). 

*bron'-n^n,  *bron-dyn,v.  [BRAND,  v.]  (Prompt. 
Parr.) 

bronze,  v.  t.  [From  Icel.  6runt=inflammation; 
Mceso-Goth.  brunsts—a  burning,  conflagration.  Cf. 
also  Ital.  6ronzmo=sunburnt  (?).]  To  overheat 
one's  self  in  a  warm  sun,  or  by  sitting  too  near  a 
strong  fire.  (Scotch.) 

*bron-ston,  s.    [BRIMSTONE.] 

*bront,  pa.  par.  [BRUNT,  BURNT.]  (Scotch.) 
{Doug.;  Virg.,  257, 11.) 

*bront,  *.    [BRAND.]    (Sir  Gaw.,  1,584.) 

bron-te'-I-dffl,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  bronteus 
(q.  v.)»  and  suff.  -tdce.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Trilobites,  containing  only 
the  genus  Bronteus  (q.  v.). 

bron'-tern,  s.  [From  Gr.  &ronftJ=thunder.]  A 
brass  vessel  in  the  oasement  below  a  stage,  used  to 
produce  an  imitation  of  thunder. 

bron'-te-us,  br5n'-te§,  «.  [From  Gr.  brontes— 
Thunderer,  one  of  the  three  Cyclopes.] 

Palceont.:  A  Devonian  trilobite,  with  a  broad, 
radiating,  fan-like  tail.  Typo  of  the  family  Bron- 
teidte  (q.  v.). 

bron-tOl'-&-gy\  s.  [In  Ger.  6ronfoZogie;  fromGr. 
6ron/(~= thunder,  and  logos  .  .  .  discourse.]  A 
discourse  or  treatise  upon  thunder. 

bron-t6-ther -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat. 
brontotherium  (q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  ungulate  mammals  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Perissodactyla,  formed  for  the 
reception  of  the  large  North  American  Miocene 
Mammals,  with  toes  in  number  like  those  of  tho 
Tapir,  while  in  other  characters  these  animals  are 
like  the  elephant.  The  family  was  founded  by 
Professor  Marsh. 

bron-ti-ther'-I-uni,  s.  [From  Gr.  bronte^thun- 
•der,  and  theri<m  =  n  wild  animal.] 

Palceont.;  The  typical  genus  of  thoBrontotheridao 
<q.v.)- 

bron-ti-ZO'-iini,  s.  [Latinized  from  Gr.  bronte— 
thunder,  and  zOon—a.  living  creature.] 

Paiceont.:  A  genus  of  animals  founded  on  the 
largest  footprints  in  the  Triassic  Sandstones. 

*bron-ys,  *broun-ys,  *brown-is,  s.  pi.    [From 

Fr.  &ra;io*e=heath,  furze,  gorse,  »fcc.]      Branches, 
boughs, 

"Of  sowpill  wandis,  nnd  of  bmunys  sere." 

J>n,t,j.:   I'irvil,  362,  7. 

"  Brou  ya  of  the  olyue  twistis." 

!!>!<{.,  402,  5. 

"  Brownis,    ,    .    ." — Palice  of  Honor,  Prol.,  st.  9. 
bronze,  8,  &  a.    [In    Sw.   &   Dut.    brons;   Ger. 
bronze;  Dan.,  Fr.,  &  Port,  bronze"  Sp.  bronce ;  Ital. 
bronzo;   Low  Lat.  bronzium.    Muratori  and  Dicz 
derive  this  from  Ital.  ftrtma*xa=8WHrthiD6ffi ;  brun- 
o= brownish,  swarthy;  &rwto=brown.] 


,  .A.  As  substantive  : 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lift;  r<  i  Ui/  : 

(1)  An  alloy  of  copper  and  tin.    [In    the  same 
sense  as  II.  1  (q.  v.).] 

"As  monumental  bronze  unchanged  his  look." 

Campbell:  Gertrude  nf  \\'ij<>,ninj,  i.  23. 

(2)  A  statue  or  a  figure  in  relief  cast  in  bronze. 

"How  little  gives  thee  joy  or  pain: 
A  print,  a  bronze,  a  flow'r,  a  root, 
A  shell,  a  butterfly  can  do  *t."  Prior. 

"...  old  Roman  and  French  bronzes,  .  .  "—Lon- 
don Times,  September  9,  1876.  Advt. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  The  color  of  bronze,  brown.    [BnoxzED.] 
*{2)  Brazen  effrontery,  impudence. 
"Imbrown'd  with  native  bronze,  lo!  Henley  stands 
Tuning  his  voice,  and  balancing  his  hands." 

Pope:  Dunciad,  iii.  199. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Metal.,  ArchceoL,  <£  Hist.:  An  alloy  composed 
of  copper  and  tin,  sometimes  with  a  little  ziuc  and 
lead. 

(1)  Archccol.  &  Hist.  :  Bronze  was  in  use  in  ancient 
China,  Egypt,  Assyria,  Europe  and  Mexico.     The 
tin  used  in  parts  of  tho  Eastern  world  was  brought 
from  Cornwall  or  from  the  peninsula  of  Malacca. 
[BROXZE  AGE.] 

(2)  Characters,  properties,  and  uses:  Bronze,  as 
already  stated,  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin.    It  is 
harder  and  more  fusible  than  copper  itself.    The 
proportions  of  the  two  constituents  vary  according 
to  the  purpose  for  which  tho  alloy  is  produced.    It 
oxidizes  very  slowly,  even  when  the  air  is  moist, 
which  renders  it  well  adapted  for  statues  and  simi- 
lar works  of  art. 

2.  Cotton  manufacture  :  One  style  of  calico-print- 
ing peculiar  rather  from  the  character  of  its  colors 
than  from  any  specific  novelty  in  treatment. 

B.  As  adjective  :  Made  of  bronze,  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  bronze  in  a  literal  or  figurative 
sense. 

bronze  age,  s. 

1.  Archceol.  :  The  age  of  bronze,  the  second  of 
three  ages  believed  by  MM.  Nilsson,  Steenstrup, 
Forchhammer,  Thomson,  \Vorsftee,  and  other  Dan- 
ish archaeologists,  to  have  followed  each  other  in 
the  peninsula  of  Jutland  and  elsewhere  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  (1)  The  stone  age,  (2)  the  bronze  age, 
and  (3)  the  iron  age.    During  the  first  stone,  or 
sometimes  bone^  was  used  for  weapons  or  imple- 
ments, the  working  of  metal  being  as  yet  unknown. 
Then  weapons  were  made  of  bronze,  the  method  of 
alloying  the  two  metals  having  been  discovered, 
but  that  of  working  in  iron  being  undiscovered. 
Finally  iron  took  the  place  of  bronze.    These  views 
have  been   generally  adopted   by   geologists   and 
archaeologists,   though   some    believe    an    ago   of 
copper  to  have  intervonedt  between  those  of  stone 
and  bronze.    The  allegation  that  the  use  of  stone 
came  first;  that  of  bronze  next,  and  that  of  iron 
last  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  all  still 
exist  contemporaneously  in  portions  of  the  world. 

During  the  age  of  bronze  the  oak  was  the  domi- 
nant tree  in  Denmark,  the  Scotch-fir,  now  extinct 
in  that  country,  having  flourished  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  stone  age;  while  the  beech  was,  and 
remains,  the  characteristic  tree  of  the  iron  age. 
Lake-dwellings  of  the  bronze  period  have  been 
found  in  western  and  central  Switzerland,  and  one 
has  been  discovered  in  the  lake  of  Constance. 
Geologically  even  the  stone  age  belongs  only  to  tho 
recent  period.  (Lubbock,  Lyall,  <£c.) 

2.  Fig.:  The  Age  of  Bronze  :  Theunheroieago  of 
impudence,  the  ago  wanting  in  veneration  for  what 
is  good  and  great,  the  groveling  age. 

If  Byron  has  a  poem  called  "  The  Age  of  Bronze," 
or  Carmen  seculare  et  annus  hand  mirabilis. 

bronze-liquor,  s. 

Che  in.:  A  solution  of  chloride  of  antimony  and 
sulphate  of  copper  used  for  bronzing  gun-barrels. 

bronze-powder,  s.    Finely  pulverized  metal,  or 
owder  having  a  metallic  base,  applied  to  tho  sur- 

face of  paper,  leather,  and  other  materials,    for 

imparting  a  metallic  color  and  luster. 
brSnze,  r.  t.    [From  Eng.  bronze,  s.   (q.  v.)     In 

Sw.  bronsera;    Dut.  bronzen;   Ger.  bronziren;    Fr. 

bronzer;  Port,  bronzear.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  give  metals  a  luster  resembling  that 
of  bronze,    f  BRONZING.  1 

2.  Fig.  :  To  brazen,  to  render  hard  or  unfeeling. 
"  Art,  cursed  nrt,  wipes  off  the  indebted  blush 

From  nature's  cheek,  and  bronzes  every  shame." 

Young:  Right  Th.  6. 

"The  lawyer  who  bronzen  his  bosom  instead  of  his  fore- 
head." —  Scott,  in  Goodrich  and  Porter. 

bronzed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BROXZE,  r.  f  .] 

'  finntzi'd-fikin  :  Add  icon's  disease.  Disonso  of 
tho  supra-renal  capsules,  with  discoloration  of  the 
skin,  extreme  prostration,  loss  of  muscular  power, 


and  failure  of  the  heart's  action.    Death  occurs  in 
from  one  year  and  a  half  to  four  or  five  years,  from 
asthenia,   with  every    sign  of   feeble    circulation, 
anaemia,   and  general  prostration.    The  discolora- 
tion of  the  skin   is  characteristic,  and  covers  the 
whole  body,  especially  tho  face,  neck,  and  arms, 
bronz  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [BRONZE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  j)ar.  &  particip.  adj.:  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  process  of  giving  a  bronze-like 
or  antique-metallic  appearance  to  the  surface  of 
metals.  The  processes  vary;  they  may  bo  classed 
as  coating  with  a  melted  alloy  ;  coating  with  a 
metal  in  paste,  solution,  or  vapor;  corrosion;  coat- 
ing with  a  gum,  application  of  bronze-powder,  and 
painting. 

bronzing-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  bronzing 
wall-paper  or  printed  sheets. 

br5nz'-lte.  s.  [In  Ger.  bronzit.  Named  from  the 
pseudo-metallic  luster,  which  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  bronze.] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  The  ferriferous  variety  of  Eustatite  found  at 
Cape  Lizard,  in  Cornwall,  in  Moravia. 

2.  A  variety  of  diallage  (q.v.). 

3.  The  same  as  Seybertite  (q.v.). 

bronz'-y\  a.    [Eng.  bronz(e) ;  -y.]    Bronze-like. 

brdo(l),s.    [BREE.]    Broth,  juice. 

brdo  (2),  s.  [Etymology  doubtful,  but  probably  a 
Scotch  form  of  brew  (q.v.).]  Opinion  founded  on 
report;  favorable  opinion. 

brooch,  *br6§he,  s.    [In  Fr.  broche=&  broach,  a 
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to  thrust,  to  stab;  prodan=a  thrust,  a  stab;  Gael. 
brog=a  probe,  a  poker.]    [BROACH, s.;  PROG.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 
*1.  Lit.: 

*(1)  A  sharp  point.    (Skeat.) 
*(2)  A  pin.    (Skeat.) 
*(3)  A  spear. 

*'  Breme  was  the  broche  in  the  brest  pan." 

Deatr.  of  Troy,  10,870. 

(4)  An  ornamental  clasp,  with  a  pin,  for  fastening 
the  dress.    It  is  called  in  the  Bible  an  ouch  (q.v.). 
"  Her  golden  brooch  such  birth  betray'd." 

Scott:  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  19. 
*2.  Fig.:  Ornament. 

"  Laer.  I  know  him  well,  he  is  the  brooch,  indeed, 
And  gem  of  all  the  nation." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

II.  Painting:  A  painting  all  of  one  color,  as  in 
sepia  or  iudia-ink. 

*br6o9h,  v.t.    [From  brooch,  s.  (q.v.}.]    To  adorn 
as  with  a  brooch. 

"  Not  the  imperious  show 
Of  the  full-fortuned  Ceesar  ever  shall 
Be  brooch' d  with  me." 

Shabfsp.:  Ant.  &  Cleop.,  iv.  15. 

broo$hed,  pa,  par.  &  a.    [BROOCH,  v.  t.] 
brood  (l),  *brod,  *brode,  *brud,  s.     [A.  S.  br6d 
» that  which  is  bred;  from  A.  S.  bredan—to  breed: 
Dut.  broed;  M.  H.  Ger.  bruot;  Ger.  brut=a  brood.] 
[BREED.] 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  The  act  of  brooding  or  hatching. 
"  Brode  of  byrdys.    Pullificatio." — Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  Offspring,  progeny. 
(1)  Of  birds. 

"  Ich  not  to  hwan  thu  breist  thi  6rod." 

Owl  and  Nightingale,  1,631. 

"^Elian  discourses  of  storks,  and  their  affection  toward 
their  brood." — Brown:   Vulgar  Errors. 

*(2)  Of  other  animals. 

"The  lion  roars  and  gluts  Ms  tawny  brnnrf." 

H'c/v/sirorfA. 

(3)  Of  human  beings,  but  generally  only  used  in 
contempt. 

"  To  that  noble  brood 
Of  Priamus  his  blood." 

Trevisa:  Polychron.,  i.  395. 

3.  That  which  is  bred,  a  species   gent-rated,  a 
breed,  a  race. 

(1)  Of  birds  and  other  animals,  &c. 

"  Amonp  hem  [beasts]  al  the  bnvxl  is  liche  to  the  flame 
kynde." — Trevisa;  Polychron.,  ii.  201. 

*(2)  Of  human  beings.     (Most  frequently  in  an 
unfavorable  sense.) 

"  Who  yet  will  shew  us  good  ? 
Talking  like  thin  world's  brood. 

Milton:  Translations,  Psalm  iv. 

•f(3)  Generally  of  anything  generated  or  produced. 

'*  Have  you  forpotten  Lybia's  burning  \v;i>r*'>. 
Its  barren  rocks,  pnrch'd  earth,  and  hills  of  Hand, 
Its  tainted  air,  and  all  its  hru-nis  of  poison?" 


boll,    bo"y;     p6ut,    j<5wl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     ghin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thln:     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  t, 
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brood-hen 

4.  A  hatch,  the  number  hatched  at  one  time. 

"  A  hen  followed  by  a  brood  of  ducks," — Spectator. 
II.  Figuratively: 
fl.  The  act  of  brooding  over  anything. 

M  O'er  which  his  melancholy  sits  on  brood." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

t2.  The  produce,  offspring. 

"Such  things  become  the  hatch  and  brood  of  time." 
Shakesp.:  2  Henry  IV.,  iii.  L 

f3.  A  number,  hatch. 

"A  new  brood  of  false  witnesses,  among  whom  a  villain 
named  Dangerneld  was  the  most  conspicuous,  infested 
the  courts." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

brood-hen,  «.  A  hen  inclined  to  sit,  or  kept  for 
Bitting  on  eggs. 

"  The  auld  brood-hen."— Scott:  Bride  of  Lammer.,  ch.  vil. 

brood-hen  star,  s.  An  old  name  for  the  constel- 
lation Ursa  Major. 

"This  constellation  [Great  Bear]  was  also  formerly 
called  the  Brood-hen  in  England." — Penny  Cyclop.,  vi.  510. 

brood-mare,  s.  A  mare  kept  for  the  purpose  of 
bleeding  from. 

"Til  gie  y3  Dumple,  and  take  the  brood-mare  mysell." 
.—Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  nv. 

brood-sow,  *brod-sow,  s.  A  sow  which  has  a 
litter.  (Polwart.) 

brood-stock, «.  Stock  or  cattle  kept  for  breeding 
from. 

tbrood  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Any  hetero- 
geneous mixture  among  tin  or  copper  ore,  as  mun- 
dick,  black-jack,  <fcc. 

br6od,  v.  t.  &  t.    [BROOD,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally: 

*1,  To  sit  as  a  hen  on  eggs. 

"  Dove-like  sat'st  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss, 
And  mad'st  it  pregnant."     '  Milton:  P.  L.,  i.  21. 

t2.  To  breed. 

"  The  happy  birds,  that  change  their  sky 
To  build  and  brood." 

Tennyson:  In  .Vemor.,  civ.  16. 

3.  To  cover  for  protection,  as  a  hen  covers  her 
chickens  with  her  wings. 

"  They  breed,  they  brood,  instruct,  and  educate." 

Dryden. 
•fll.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  settle  down,  envelop,  cover. 

"  Above  him  broods  the  twilight  dim." 

Tennyson:  Two  Voices,  263. 

2.  To  meditate  long  and  anxiously ,  to  be  engrossed 
in  thought  or  study. 

•*  When  with  downcast  eyes  we  muse  and  brood." 

Tennyson:  Early  Sonnets,  i. 

(1)  Generally  with  on  before  the  subject  medi- 
tated upon. 

"When  I  would  sit,  and  deeply  brood 
On  dark  revenge,  and  deeds  of  blood.'-" 

Scott:  Xarmion,  vi.  6. 

(2)  Frequently  with  over. 

"  The  mind  that  broods  o'er  guilty  woes." 

Byron:  The  Giaour. 
*B.  Transitive: 

'i.  Literally :  To  sit  upon,  as  a  hen  on  eggs. 
H.  Figuratively : 

*l.  To  cherish,  brood  over,  meditate  anxiously 
and  long  over. 

"  You'll  sit  and  brood  your  sorrows  on  a  throne." 

Dryden. 
•2.  To  produce,  bring  into  operation. 

"  Hell  and  not  the  heavens  brooded  that  design." 

Fuller:  Worthies,  iii.  362. 

*brood,  *broode,  *brode,  «.  &  adt>.    [BROAD.] 

"  Crist  spak  himself  ful  broode  in  holy  writ." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  789. 

*brood-axe,  s.    [BROAD-AX.] 

"  Brood-axe,  or  eie.    JJoiobntm." — Prompt.  Parr, 
brood '-ed,  a.    [BROOD,  u.]    Anxiously  meditated 
on. 

"  In  despite  of  brooded  watchful  day, 
I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts." 

Shatetp.!  A".  John,  iii.  3. 

*brood'-ful.  'brode-ful,  a.  [Eng.  brood;  ful(l).~] 
Fruitful,  prolific. 

"Thai  schepe  brodeful."— Early  Eng.  Psalter.  Psa. 
exliii.  13. 

brood'-lng,  *bro'-dynge,    pr.   par.,    a.  &  s. 
[BBOOD,  r.] 
A-  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Broody,  inclined  to  sit. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1»  Lit. :  The  act  of  hatching  or  sitting  on  eggs. 

*  Brodynge  of  byrdys.    Focio." — Prompt.  Parv. 
2.  Fig.:   The  act  of   meditating  on  or  plotting 
anything. 
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*br6od -ness,  *brood  -nesse,  s.  [Eng.  brood; 
-ness.]  The  act  of  breeding. 

"  And  he  seide  to  Gad,  Gad  is  blessid  in  Itroodnesse." — 
Wycliffei  Deut.  xrxiii.  20.  (Purvey.) 

br6od'-f ,  *brud-y,  *br6od  -Ie,  a.  [Eng.  brood; 
•y,  A.  S.  brodige= brooding.] 

1.  Lit. :  Inclined  or  ready  to  sit  on  eggs. 

"...  breeds  of  fowls  which  very  rarely  or  never 
become  'broody,'  that  is,  never  wish  to  sit  on  their  eggs." 
—Darwin:  Origin  of  Sfecies  (ed.  1859),  ch.  vii.,  p.  215. 

2.  Fig. :  Sullen,  morose-,  inclined  to  brood  over 
matters.    (.Provincial.) 

brpok,  *brpoke,  *brouke,  *broke,  *bruk-en, 
*bruc  (Eng.),  bruk,  brwk  (Scotch],  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 
6rttcara=touse,  eat,  enjoy,  bear,  discharge,  fulfill; 
Sw.  6rufca=to  use  of,  to  cultivate,  to  use,  to  bo 
wont;  Dut.  gebruiken=to  use,  spend,  enjoy:  Icel. 
bruka;  Goth.6rwfy'an=touse,topartakeof ;  (N.H.) 
Ger.  brauchen,  gebrauchen;  M.  H.  Ger.  bruchen;  O. 
H.  Ger.  pruhhan,  pruchan;  Lat./ruor=to  enjoy.] 

A.  Transitive: 
*1.  To  use. 

"  So  mote  I  brouken  wel  min  eyen  twey." 

Chaucert  The  Nonnes  Prestes  Tale,  v.  15,306. 

•2.  To  continue  to  use,  to  enjoy,  to  possess. 
"He  sail  nocht  bruk  it  but  bargane." 

Harbour:  Tlte  Bruce,  v.  236. 
"...    Robert  Steward  suld  be 
Kyng  and  tinck  [all!  the  Hialte." 

Ibid.,  ii.,  131-2. 

*3.  To  retain  on  the  stomach.  (Used  of  food  and 
drink.)  (Prompt.  Parti.) 

4.  To  endure,  to  stand,  to  support,  to  put  up  with, 
to  tolerate,  to  submit  to,  to  be  submissive  under. 
Used— 

(1)  Gen. :  Of  anything  unpleasant. 

"A  thousand  more  mischances  than  this  one 
Have  learned  me  to  brook  this  patiently." 

Sfiakesp.:  Two  Gent.,  v.  3. 

(2)  Spec. :  Of  an  affront. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  endure.    [A.  4.] 

".  .  .  he  could  not  brook  that  the  worthy  prince 
Plangus  was  by  his  chosen  Tiridates  preferred  before 
him."— Sidney. 

brppk,  *broc,  *brok,  "broke,  s.  &a.   [A.  S.  brdc, 
brooc;  Dut.  broek=a  marsh,    a  pool;  O.  H.  Ger. 
pruoch;  Ger.  bruch—&  marsh,  a  bog;  A.  S.  brecan= 
to  break,  from  the  fact  of  the  water  breaking  out 
or  forcing  its  way  through  the  earth.] 
A*  As  subst. :  A  small  stream,  a  rivulet. 
"Thergoth  a  brook,  and  over  that  a  brigge." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,920. 
"  111  habits  gather  by  unseen  degrees, 
As  brooks  make  rivers,  rivers  run  to  seas." 

Dryden:  Ovid. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  a  brook ;  growing  in  a 
brook. 

H  Obvious  compound :  Brook-side.   ' 

brook-betony,  s.  A  plant,  Scrophularia  aqua- 
tictt. 

brook-owzel,  s.  One  of  the  English  names  for  a 
bird — the  water-rail  (Rallus  aquaticus). 

brook-tongue,  s.  [A.  S.  brocthuny.']  A  plant — 
the  Cicuta  virosa.  (Cockayne.) 

tbrpok-a-ble,a.  [Eng.  brook;  able.'}  Able  to  be 
borne  or  endured. 

brpok -bean,  s.  [From  Eng.  brook;  bean.']  A 
name  for  the  Menyanthestrifoliata,  the  Buck-bean, 
or  Marsh-trefoil,  a  plant  of  the  order  Gentianacese, 
or  Gentianworts. 

brooked (1), pa.  par.   [BKOOK,  i\] 

brpoked  (2), brocket,  brukit,  bruket,  broukit, 
a.  [In  Dan.  6rooet=variegated,  speckled,  check- 
ered, spotted.]  (Scotch.)  [BROCK  J 

1.  Of  persons :  Partly  clean,  partly  dirty. 

(1)  Gen. :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"The  bonie  bruket  lassie." — R.  Burns:  Letters. 

(2)  Of  a  child  which  has  wiped  tears  off  its  face 
with  a  dirty  hand. 

"  Cried,  Let  me  to  the  brooket  knave." 

Cock:  Simple  Strains. 

2.  Of  sheep:  Streaked  or  speckled  in  the  face. 
(Jamiefion.) 

brpok  -Ie,  a.  &  «.  [From  brooked  (2)  (q.  T.).] 
(Scotch.) 

A.  As  adj.:  Dirtied  with  soot,  sooty. 

B.  Astubst.: 

1.  A  ludicrous  designation  for  a  blacksmith,  from 
his  face  being  begrimed. 

"The  blacksmith  niest,  a  rampnn  chiel, 

Cam  skelpin  thro'  the  breem; 

The  pridefu'  tailor  cockit's  ee, 

Ban't  Bi-otiki''  as  wanwordy." 

TnrriiK:  Poems,  p.  66. 

IT  Hence  the  term  is  applied  to  Vulcan. 

2.  A  designation  given  to  a  child  whoso  face  is 
streaked  with  dirt. 


broom-tops 

brpok'-lte,  s.  [Named  after  Mr  H.  J.  Brooke, 
an  English  crystallographer  and  mineralogist; 
suff.  -its  (Min.)  (a.  v.)/] 

Min. :  A  native  form  of  titanic  oxide,  TiOo.  It  is 
trimetric,  brittle,  and  has  a  hardness  of  5'5^6;  spe- 
cific gravity,  4'12-4'23.  Composition  :  Titanic  acid, 
94'09-99'36;  sesquioxido  of  iron,  l'36-4'5p;  alumina, 
(M)'73,  &c.  It  is  found  in  this  country,  in  Wales,  in 
Sicily  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

brpok  -let,  s.  [Eng.  brook,  and  dimin.  suff.  -let.] 
A  little  brook  or  stream. 

"  Stood  in  her  holiday  dress  in  the  fields,  and  the  wind 

and  the  brooklet 
Murmured  gladness  and  peace,  God*s  peace." 

Longfellow:  The  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

brpok'-llme,  s.  [From  Eng.  brook,  and  A.  S.  Urn 
=that  which  adheres,  cement.]  The  English  name 
of  a  Veronica  or  Speedwell,  Veronica  beccabunga. 
The  leaves  and  stem  are  glabrous  and  succulent; 
the  latter  is  procumbent  at  the  base,  and  rooting. 
The  flowers  are  in  opposite  racemes.  The  flowers 
are  generally  bright  blue,  but  in  one  variety  they 
are  pink  or  flesh-colored.  The  plant  is  common  in 
ditches  and  watercourses.  It  is  sometimes  used  as 
a  spring  salad. 

brpok'-mlnt,  s.  [A.  S.  brocminte,  brocmynte.] 
The  Water-mint,  Mentha  hirsuta,  or  aquatica. 

brpok'-weed, «.  [ From  Eng.  brook;  weed."]  The 
English  name  of  Samolus,  a  genus  of  plants  some- 
what doubtfully  referred  to  the  order  Primulacese 
(Primworts).  The  capsule  is  half  inferior,  and 
opens  by  valves.  The  stem  is  eight  or  ten  inches 
high,  with  racemes  of  numerous  small  white  flow- 
ers. 

'brpok-y',  a.  [Eng.  brook;  -y.~]  Abounding  in 
brooks. 

"  Lemster's  brooky  tract." — Dyer. 

•broom,  v.  t.    [BKEAM,  v.  t.'] 
broom,  *br6ome,  *brome,  *brom,  s.  &  a.    [A.  S. 
brdm;  O.  Dut.  brom;  Dut.  brem;  Ir.  6mm.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  English  name  of  a  common  shrub,  Saroth- 
amnus,    formerly    Cyti&us    scoparius,   and  of   the- 
genus  to  which  it  belongs.    It  has  large,  beautiful 
yellow  flowers.    I  BROOM-TOPS. 1 

TT  (1)  Butchers*  Broom :  The  English  name  for  the 
liliaceous  genus  Ruscus,  and  specially  for  tho 
Jiuscus  aculeatus. 

(2)  Irish  Broom :  Sarothamnus  patens,  a  native  of 
Spain  and  Portugal. 

2.  A  besom  for  sweeping,  so  called  because  it  is 
occasionally  made  of  broom,  though  other  material 
is  often  employed. 

B.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  the  plant  described1 
under  A.  or  to  a  besom.    (See  the  compounds  which 
follow.) 

broom-corn,  s.  A  name  for  two  plants  of  the 
order  Grammaceee  (Grasses). 

1.  Sorghum  vuloare.    Its  panicles  are  made  into 
brooms  for  sweeping  and  into  clothes-brushes. 

2.  Sorghum  saccharatumt  of  which  a  species  of 
molasses  or  syrup  is  made. 

IT  Broom-corn,  Seed-stripper:  A  machine  like  a 
flax-ripple,  for  removing  tho  seed  from  broom-corn. 
It  is  like  a  comb,  over  which  the  corn-brush  is 
thrown,  and  the  seeds  stripped  off  by  pulling  the 
brush  between  tho  teeth. 

broom-cypress,  j. 

Bot. :  A  name  given  to  the  plant-genus  Kochia, 
which  belongs  to  the  order  Chenopodiacew  (Cheno- 
pods). 

broom-grove,  «.  A  grove  composed  of  late 
broom ;  a  place  overgrown  with  broom. 

broom-handle,  s.  &  a. 

Broom-handle  machine:  A  lathe  with  a  hollow 
mandrel  and  internal  cutters.  The  stick  is  passed 
longitudinally  through  the  mandrel  and  rounded 
through  its  length. 

broom-head,  s.  A  clasp  or  cap  for  holding  the 
bunch  of  broom-corn,  so  that  a  worn  stump  may  be 
removed  and  fresh  brush  substituted. 

broom-plant,  «. 

Her. :  "  Planta  genista." 

broom-sewing,  a.  Sewing  or  designed  to  sew 
brooms. 

Broom-Hewing  machine :  A  machine  for  pressing  a 
bunch  of  broom-corn  into  shape  for  a  broom,  and 
tewing  it  in  its  flattened  form. 

broom-tops,  s.  pi. 

Pharm. :  Tho  fresh  and  dried  tops  of  Cytisus 
scoparius  (Common  Broom).  There  are  two  officinal 
preparations;  the  decoction  (Decoctum  scoparii), 
consisting  of  a  pint  of  distilled  water  to  an  ounce  or 
the  dried  tops;  and  the  juice  (Succus  scoparii)t 
made  of  three  ounces  of  the  fresh  expressed  juice  to- 
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a  pint  of  rectified  spirits.  They  are  valuable  diu- 
retics, especially  in  cardiac  dropsies,  Scopariuo 
and  Sparteia  are  the  two  active  principles ;  the 
action  of  Sparteia  is  analogous  to  that  of  Cotiia 
(q.v.)- 

*broom-tree,  s.    A  broom  shrub. 

"  Ye  sckulen  be  as  broom-trees." —  Wickliffe;  Jer.  ilviii.  G. 
(Purvey-) 

broom  -Ing,  s.    [BREAMING.] 

Naut.:  The  same  as  BREAMING  (q.  v.). 

tbroom  -land,  s.  [Eng.  broom;  land.']  Laud  011 
which  broom  grows  or  adapted  for  its  growth. 

"  I  have  known  sheep  cured  of  the  rot,  when  they  have 
not  been  far  gone  with  it,  by  being  put  into  broomlands." 
—.Mortimer. 

broom  -rape,  s.    [Bug.  broom;  rape.] 

Ord.  Lang.  <&  Bot.:  The  English  name  of  Oro- 
banche,  a  genus  of  plants  constituting  the  typical 
one  of  the  order  Orobanchaceee  (Broom-rapes).  All 
are  parasitic  on  other  plants.  They  grow  upon 
furze,  broom,  a  galium.  on  thymus,  a  centaurea,  a 
picris,  on  clover,  milfoil,  on  hemp-roots,  &c.  Some 
broomrapes  confine  themselves  to  a  single  genus  or 
even  species  of  plants,  while  others  range  over  a 
considerable  variety.  The  Greater  Broomrape,  one 
of  the  eleven  which  grows  on  leguminous  plants, 
especially  on  furze,  broom,  and  clover,  is  so  destruc- 
tive to  the  last-named  genus  of  plants  in  Flanders 
that  it  prevents  many  farmers  from  attempting 
their  cultivation.  The  Tall  Broomrape  (Orobanche 
elatior),  though  preferring  Centaurea  scabiosa,  also 
attacks  clover,  as  docs  the  Lesser  Broomrapo 
(Orobanche  minor). 

broom '-staff,  s.  [Eng.  broom;  staff.']  A  broom- 
stick. 

"They  fell  on;  I  made  good  my  place ;  at  length  they 
came  to  the  broomstaff  to  me :  I  defied  'em  still." — 
Shakeap.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  4. 

broom-stick,  s.  [Eng.  broom;  stick.']  The  stick 
which  serves  for  a  handle  to  a  broom. 

"At  the  cry  of  'Rescue,'  bullies  with  swords  and  cud- 
gels, and  termagant  hags  with  spits  and  broomsticks, 
poured  forth  by  hundreds." — Mocaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

tbroom  -ft  a,    [Eng.  broom;  •#.] 

1.  With  much  broom  growing  upon  it. 

"  If  land  grow  mossy  or  broomy,  then  break  it  up  again." 
— Mortimer. 

2.  Pertaining  to  broom ;  derived  from  broom. 
"  The  youth  with  broomy  stumps  began  to  trace 

The  kennel  edge,  where  wheels  had  worn  the  place." 

Suift. 

broos.e  (1),  bru^e,  brui§e,  s.  [From  Moeso- 
Goth.  bruthe;  Ger.  braut=a  bride  (?).] 

1.  A  race  at  country  weddings,  who  shall  first 
reach  the  bridegroom's  house  on  returning  from  the 
church. 

"Atbrooses  thouhad  ne'er  a  fellow." 

Burns.-  Auld  Farmer's  Salutation. 

2.  Hay  contest. 

"  To  think  to  ride,  or  run  the  bruise 
Wi'  them  ye  name." 

K.  Galloway:  Poems,  p.  156. 

*brdo§e  (2),  8.   [BROSE.] 

*broost,  s.  [The  same  as  O.  Eng.  brast,  s.=a 
burst  (?).]  A  burst  (?),  a  spring. 

"  The  yaud  she  made  a  broost, 
Wi'  ten  yauds'  strength  and  mair." 

Auld  Gray  Mare.    Jacobite  Relics,  i.  71. 

bros  -Ciis,  8.  [From  Gr.  bibroscO=to  eat.] 
Entom. :  A  genus  of  beetles  belonging  to  the  fam- 
ily Harpalidie,  Broscus  cephalotes  is  found  on  the 
sea-coast.  It  is  from  nine  lines  to  an  inch  in  length. 
Its  elytra  are  nearly  smooth.  When  captured  it 
feigns  death. 

brds,e,  *brew-is,  *brow-esse,  *browes,  *brow- 
yce,  s.  &  a.  [From  Gael.  6roMas=brose.] 

A.  -4s  substantive: 

*1.  A  kind  of  food  which  is  fatorgreasy.  (O.  Eng.) 
"  Browesse  (browes,  H.  P.).    Adipatitm,  C,  F."— Prompt. 
Fttrv. 

"  .  .  .  broteesse  made  with  bread  and  ffit  meat.** — 
Huloct. 

"  That  teudre  browyce  made  with  a  mary-boon." 

Lijibjute.  Order  of  Foules.     (  Way.) 

2.  A  kind  of  pottage,  made  by  pouring  boiling 
water  on  oatmeal;  stir-about.  (Scotch.) 

B.  --Is  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  brose;  fitted  for  making  brose. 
[BROSE-MEAL.J 

2.  Suitable  for  taking  broso.    [BROSE-TIME.] 
brose-meal,  s.    Meal  of  pease  much  parched. 
brose-time,  s.    Supper-time. 

*br6  -sen,  a.   [From  Old  Eng.  brastcn.]  [BKAST.] 
Burst. 
*bro-sen,  v.  t.    [BRUISE.] 


bros-i-mum,  s.  [From  Gr.  /m*/M(W=catablp; 
6ro«?'s=eatiug;  bibrosko=to  eat.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  doubtfully  referred  to  the 
order  Urticaceee  (Nettleworts).  It  contains  Brosi- 
muni  alicast rum,  the  Bread-nut  of  Jamaica  (q.  v.)* 
B.  Gatnctoclendron,  the  Cow-tree  of  South  America, 

&C.      [COW-TREE.] 

bros,  -ml-iis,  s.  [Latinized  from  brismak,  the 
Shetland  name  of  the  Torsk  (?}.]  * 

Zo6l.;  A  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  family 
Gadidce.  There  is  a  single  dorsal  tin,  which  is 
long,  as  is  the  anal  one :  the  ventral  fins  are  small 
and  fleshy,  and  there  is  but  one  barbulo  to  the 
mouth. 

bros  -site,  bros'-He,  s.  [From  the  Brossa  valley 
in  Piedmont.] 

Miu . :  A  columnar  variety  of  ferriferous  Dolomite. 

*bros-ten,  *bros-tyn,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BURST.] 

"That yet  aswowne  lay,  bothe  pale  and  wan: 

For  with  the  fal  he  brosten  had  his  arm." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,826-7. 

*brostyn  man,  «.    A  man  ruptured. 

"  Broatyn  man,  yn  the  cod.  Hemiosus,  C.  F." — Prompt. 
Parv. 

*bro-sure,  s.    [BRISURE.]    A  fracture,  breaking; 
a  part  broken  off. 
bros. '-ft  bros. -Ie,  a.     [From  Scotch  brose;  -y.} 

1.  Semifluid. 

2.  Bedaubed  with  brose  or  porridge. 

"Out  o'er  the  porritch-pingle  takes  a  sten, 
Laying  the  brosy  weans  upo'  the  floor 
Wi'  donsy  heght."       Davidson:  Seasons,  p.  28. 

brosy-faced,  a.    A  term  used  of  the  face  when 

very  fat  and  flaccid.    (Scotch.) 

"A  square-built,  brosy-faced  girl." — St.  Johnstonn,  i.  240 
*bros-yn,  v.  t.    [BKUISE,  v.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 
bro  -te-kln,   bro -tl-kln,   s.     [Fr.   brodequin.] 

[BRODEKIN,  BUSKIN.] 
Generally  pi.;   Buskins;    a   kind   of   half-boots. 

(Scotch.) 

"For  I  can  mak  schone,  brotekins  and  buittis." 

Lindsay:  S.  P.  B.,  ii.  237. 
"A  pair  of  brotikins  on  his  feet,  to  the  great  of  his 

legs."—  Pitscottie,  p.  111. 

*brot-el,  a.    [BRITTLE.] 

*brot-el-ness,  *brot-el-nesse,  s.  [BRITTLE- 
NESS.] 

broth  (pron.  brath),  *brothe,  s.  [A.  S.  &  Icel. 
brodh;  O.  H.  Ger.pnM;  M.  H.  Ger.  brOt;  Ger.  geb- 
raude,  all = broth ;  A.  S.  bre6ioan—to  cook,  to  brew.] 
The  liquor  in  which  flesh  has  been  boiled ;  a  kind  or 
thin  soup. 

"  Brothe.     Brodiitm,  liqitamen,  C.  F." — Prompt.  Parv. 

*brothe,  *broth,  a.  [BRAITH.]  Angry,  fierce. 
(Sir  <?aw.,  2,233.) 

broth  -el,  *bord  -el,  *brod-el,  s.  [According  to 
Wedgwood,  a  form  of  O.  Eng.  bordel;  but  Skeat 
points  out  that  the  original  phrase  was  not  a  brothel, 
but  a  brothel-house,  and  considers  brothel—a,  prosti- 
tute, and  derived  from  A.  S.  a6rod/ie?i=degenerate, 
base.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  prostitute,  a  debauchee. 

"Stynt,  brodels,  youre  dyn." — Towneley  Myst,,  p.  142. 

2.  A  place  of  resort  for  prostitutes;  a  bawdy-house. 

II.  Law :  In  the  Middle  Ages  brothels  were  al- 
lowed in  England  in  certain  places,  especially  in 
Southwark,  London,  but  they  were  legally  sup- 
pressrd  by  a  proclamation  in  the  37th  year  of  Henry 
VIII.  To  keep  a  brothel  is  now  an  offense  at  com- 
mon law. 

In  the  United  States,  brothels,  or,  as  they  are  here 
more  commonly  called,  bawdy-houses  or  houses  of 
ill-fame,  are  deemed  common  nuisances,  and  the 
keepers  of  them  may  be  fined  and  imprisoned. 

*brothel-haunting,  a.&s. 

A.  -4s    adjective:    Frequenting   brothels;    dissi- 
pated. 

B.  A»  substantive:  The   act  or   practice  of  fre- 
quenting brothels ;  dissipation. 

brothel-house,  *brodelhouse,  s.    A  brothel. 

"  They  [the  monkes]  wrought  off  great  wicked  nesse,  and 
made  those  endwnres  little  better  than  brt»li-[-lt,<ttx<:«, 
es(>ecially  where  nunries  were  far  off." — Holinshcd;  Desc. 
of  K)tylan(lt  ch.  xiii. 

brothel-keeper,  brothel-monger,  s.    One  who 

keeps  a  brothel;  a  pimp. 

*br6t-h-el-er,   «.     [Eng.   brothel;    -cr.]     A    fre- 
quenter of  brothels :  a  dissolute,  abandoned  fellow. 
"Gamesters,  jockeys,  brothelers,  impure." 

Coir  pen  Tfn:  Taxk,  bk.  ii. 

*broth-el -r?,  *broth-el-rie,  s.    [Eng.  brothel; 
-r//.J 
1.  Prostitution.  lcwdnr.-s, 

"  Shall  Furia  brook  her  sister's  modesty, 
And  prostitute  her  soul  to  hrotliflri/.'" 

Mnrsfon:   .S'CM ,«•<,!>•  "f  mi.,  i.  3. 


2.  Obscenity. 

"With  brothelry,  able  to  violate  the  ear  of  ti  pagan."— 
B.  Jonson:  Fox,  Dedication. 

*brothe-lf ,  *broth-ly,  *brothe-liche,  *brothe- 
lych,  adv.  [BBAITHLY.J 

1.  Hastily,  quickly. 

2.  Fiercely,  violently. 

"  Thay  wer  brothcly  broght  to  Bubiloyn, 
Ther  bale  to  suffer." 

Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  1,256. 

br6th  -er,  *bro-der,  *bro-dire,  *bro-dyrt 
*broith-er,  *broth-ir,  *broth-ur,  broth-re, 
*broth-yr  (plur.  *brodhnt,  *brothre,  *brothren, 
brethren,  brothers), $,  [A.S.  brodhor,  brodher;  dat. 
s.  bredher ;  nom.  plur.  brodhru;  O.  Icel.  br6dhar; 
O.  Fris.  brother,  brdder;  O.  H.  Ger.  bruodar;  Goth. 
br6thar;  Dan.  broder;  Gael.  &  Ir.  brathair;  Wei. 
brawd,  plur.  brodyr;  Lat.  f  rater,'  Gr.  phrater' 
Sansc.  bhrdti.  From  a  root  bhar=to  bear  (Skeat).} 

I.  Literally:  A  male  kinsman  born  of  the  same 
father  and  mother  as  is  the  individual  to  whom  the 
relationship  refers. 

H  The  term  is  also  frequently  applied  to  men  who 
have  only  one  parent  in  common,  but,  strictly 
speaking,  such  are  only  half-brothers. 

"  Brodyr  by  the  modyr  eyde  onely  (alonly  by  moder,  P.) 
Qermanus." — Prompt.  Parv. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  One  closely  resembling  or  nearly  akin  to 
another  in  manner  or  character. 

"  He  also  that  is  slothful  in  his  work  is  brother  to  him- 
that  is  a  great  waster."—  Pro r.  xviii.  9. 

^2.  One  closely  connected  with  another,  an  asso- 
ciate, one  of  the  same  community.  [BROTHER-IN- 
ARMS.] 

"The  peers,  however,  by  sixty-nine  votes  to  fourteen, 
ncquitted  their  accused  brother." — JMacaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  iii. 

IF  In  these  senses  the  plural  was  formerly  in  the 
forms  brethren  and  brothers,  but  the  latter  is  now 
used  almost  exclusively. 

3.  In  theological  language:  Man  in  general,  our 
fellow-men. 

"  Men  and  brethren,  let  me  freely  speak  unto  you  of  the 
patriarch  David."— Acts  ii.  29. 

*4.  In  the  Bible  and  elsewhere  brother  is  fre- 
quently applied  to  persons  of  a  more  distant  degree 
of  relationship.  [BROTHER-BAIRN.] 

"  Because  thou  art  my  brother,  shouldest  thou  therefore 
serve  me  for  nought?"— Gen.  \  \ i  \.  15. 

^T  In  these  uses  the  plural  is  brethren  onl  j . 

"Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son?  is  not  his  mother  called 
Mary?  and  hia  brethren,  James,  and  Joses,  and  Simon, 
and  Judas?"—  Matt.  xiii.  55. 

brother- angel,  s.  An  angel  viewed  as  akin  to  a 
person  whom  it  is  designed  extravagantly  to  com- 
pliment. 

"  Thy  brother-angels  tit  thy  birth 

Strung  each  his  lyre,  and  tun'd  it  high." 
Dryden:  To  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  A.  Killigrew,  44-5. 

brother-bairn,  s.  The  child  of  an  uncle.  (Used 
to  denote  the  relation  of  a  cousin.)  (Scotch.) 
[BROTHER,  II.  4.] 

"Sir  Patrick  Hamilton  was  brother-gennan  to  the 
Earl  of  Arran,  and  sister  and  brother-bairn  to  the  king's 
majesty."— PiVscottte  (ed.  1720),  p.  104. 

^[  There  was  a  corresponding  word  sister-bairn 
(q.v.). 

brother-beast,  s.  One  of  the  bestial  fraternity 
viewed  in  its  relation  to  another. 

"  And  like  the  sheep,  his  brother-beast,  is  slain." 

Dryden:  The  Fables,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  bk.  i. 

brother-brutes,  s.    Brutes  to  which  man  is  akin. 
"  No  arts  had  made  us  opulent  and  pay; 
With  brother-brutes  the  human  race  had  graz'd." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  61. 

brother- daughter,  s.    A  niece.    (Scotch.) 
brother-german,  brother-germain,  «.   A  full 

brot  IMT. 

If  See  the  example  under  brother-bairn. 

brother-in-law,  s.  The  brother  of  one's  hus- 
band or  wife ;  a  wife's  brother,  or  a  sister's  husband. 
"His  brother-in-latc,  the  foolish  Mortimer." 

>7i.i/.-.-^(.:   1  //*.'».  71".,  i.  3. 

brother-love,  s.  The  love  shown  by  a  brother; 
brotherly  love. 

"  With  a  true  heart 
And  brother-tm-e  I  do  it." 

Shah<'xi>,:  Ili'urif  VIII.,  v.  3. 

"  The  City  of  Brotherly  Lore"— Philadelphia,  Pa.- 
brother-son,  s.    A  nephew.    (Scotch.) 
brother-uterine,   s.     One    born   of  the   same 
mother  but  of  a  different  father. 

brother-warden,  «.  A  warden  acting  as  one's 
colleague. 

"Ill  could  the  haughty  Dacre  brook 
His  t'l-otlH'r-irnri/i'ii'x  sage  rebuke." 

>.•<*»;  The  LUII  <>f  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  3L 


boll,     b6y;     p6ut,    j<5wl;     cat,     §ell,     chorus,     c,hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shaa.     -Won,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -eious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
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*br6th-er,  r.  t.  [From  brother,  s.  (q.  T.)]  To 
admit  to  a  state,  and  to  the  privileges,  of  brother- 
hood in  any  corporation  or  society;  or  to  make  the 
mirthful  imitation  at  a  convivial  party  of  the 
ceremonies  of  initiation  into  such  a  body. 

br6th  -er-hpod,  *brlth  er-hod,  "brHh-er-hed, 
*br&  th-er-heed,  s.  [A.  S.  brdthorhdd.] 

*1.  The  state  of  being  a  brother. 

(1)  The  state  of  being  a  brother  in  the  literal 
sense;   a   son   of   the   same  immediate  parent   as 
another. 

(2)  An  association  of  men  of  the  same  profession, 
society,  fraternity,  religious  profession,  or  religious 
order. 

" .  .  .  in  pitee,  love  of  brotherhod,  and  in  love  of 
brotherhod  charite."— Wyclife  (Purvey),  2  Pet.,  1.  7. 

"There  was  a  fraternity  of  men-at-arms  called  the 
brotherhood  of  St.  George." — Davies. 

(3)  The  relationship  of  a  member  of  the  human 
family  at  large,  viewed  as  a  child,  with  the  rest  of 
mankind,  of  one  common  Father. 

"  To  cut  the  link  of  brotherhood,  by  which 
One  common  Maker  bound  me  to  the  kind." 

Cowper:  The  Task,  bk.  iii. 

2.  The  love  thence  resulting. 

"...    finds  brotherhood  in  thee  no  sharper  spur." 
Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  3. 

tbr6th  -Sr-kln,  s.  [From  brother,  s.,  anddimin. 
suff.  -kin.  In  Ger.  bruderchen.]  A  little  brother. 
(Carlyle.) 

br6th'-e"r-less,  a.  [Eng.  brother,  and  suff.  -less.] 
Without  a  brother. 

"Cain.    Who  makes  me  brothertess!" 

Byron:  Cain,  lit  1. 

br&th'-er-llke,  a.    [Eng.  brother;  like.]    Like  a 
brother,  what  might  be  expected  of  a  brother. 
"Welcome,  good  Clarence;  this  is  brotherlike." 

Shakesp.:  3  Henry  VI.,  v.  1. 

tbr6th'-er-ll-ness,  s.  [Eng.  brotherly;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  acting  to  one  like  a  brother.  (Dr. 
Allen.) 

brbth  -er-lf,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  brother;  -ly.} 

A.  As  adj.:  Like  that  of  a  brother;  natural  or 
becoming  to'a  brother. 

"  Upon  whose  lapse,  or  error,  something  more 
Than  brotherly  forgiveness  may  attend." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

B.  As  adv. :  After  the  manner  of  a  brother. 

"  Of  the  men  he  had  loved  so  brotherly." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  ii.  20. 

*br6»n.-er-rede,  'broth  -er-rSd-Ine,  «.  [A.  S. 
brdthorratden.]  Fraternity.  (O.  Eng.  Horn.,  i.  41.) 
(Ayenb.,  110.) 

broth -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BROTHE.] 
"  The  callour  wine  in  cave  is  sought, 
Mens  brothing  breists  to  cule." 

A.  Hume:  Chron.  S.  P.,  iii.  389. 

brot  -n.-la,  s.    [From  Gr.  brotoi=gore  (Agassiz).] 
Ichthy.:   A   genus   of    fishes    belonging   to   the 

Gadida?,  or  cod  family.  B.  barbatus,  the  only  known 

species,  is  from  the  Antilles. 
*brou'-age,  s.    [SALT  BEOUAGE.]    (Scotch.) 
*brou$h,  s.    [BROOCH.]    (John  of  Trevisa,  1,387.) 
*brouded,  *browded,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BEOWDYN, 

». ;  BROLDER.]    Embroidered.    (Chaucer.) 
*broud-ster,  s.    [From  Fr.  broder,  to  embroider, 

and  O.  Eng.  fern,  suffix  -ster.]     An   embroiderer. 

(Scotch.) 
"  .    .    .    harness-makers,  tapesters,  broudsters,  taylors." 

—Pitscottie,  p.  153. 

*brouet,  s.  [O.  Fr.  brouet.]  Pottage,  caudle. 
(Prompt.  Part-.)  [BREWET.] 

brou  ette',  s.  [Fr.  brouette.]  A  small  two- 
wheeled  carriage  or  frame,  contrived  by  Dupin 
about  A.  D.  1671. 

brougham  (pron.  brom  or  bru'-am), «.  [Origin- 
ally from  Fr.  brouette }  named  after  Lord  Brougham, 
who  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  September 
19, 1778,  and  died  at  Cannes,  in  the  south  of  France 
May  7, 1868.] 

Vehicles:  A  two-wheeled  closed  carriage  with  a 
single  inside  seat  for  two  persons,  or  a  four-wheeled 
close  carriage  with  two  seats,  each  adapted  for  two 
persons.  The  seat  for  the  driver  is  elevated. 

brought,  *broughte  (pronounced  brat) ,  *brogt, 
"brogte,  *brout,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  [BEING.] 

*brouke,  *brouk  en,  v.  t.  [BROOK,  t'.]  (Chaucer: 
C.  T. ;  The  Nonnes  Priestes  Tale,  479.) 

brou  -kit,  a.    [BROOKED  (2).]    (Scotch.) 

*broun,  a.  &  s.    [BROWN.]    (Sir  Gaw.,  1,162.) 

*bround,  s.  [BRAND.]  (Sege  of  Melayne  (ed. 
Herrtage),p.  126, 1.671.) 

brouse,  bro~wse,  s.    [Etymol.  unknown.] 
Metal.:  Partially  reduced  lead  ore  mixed  with 
slag  and  cinders. 


br0us-s6n-§t  -a,  s.  [Named  after  P.  X.  V.  Brous- 
sonet,  a  naturalist  who  traveled  in  Barbary,  and 
published  a  work  on  fishes  in  1782.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
UrticacofB  (Xettleworts).  Broussoneta  pamtrifera 
is  the  paper-mulberry.  It  has  3-5  lobeu  loaves. 
[PAPER-MTJLBERRY.]  There  is  another  species  of 
the  genus,  B.  spatulata,  or  Entire-leaved  Brous- 
soneta. 

*brous  -tare,  s.    [BROWSTER.]    (Scotch.) 

*brout,  pret.  &  pa.  par.    [BROUGHT.] 

fbrouze,  'brouys,  s.    [BEOWZE,  s.] 

*brouze,  v.  i.    [BROWZE,  t'.] 

br<5w  (1),  *browe,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  bru=a  brow,  an 
eyebrow,  an  eyelid.  Cf.  also  6rim'a=the  eyelashes ; 
O.  S.  braha;  Icel.  bra,  brun,  bran;  Dut.  braauw; 
Goth,  brahw;  N.  H.  Ger.  braue,  braune ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
bra,  braioe ;  O.  H.  Ger.  prd,  prawa ;  O.  Fr.  bre ;  Ir. 
bra,brai;  Ir.  &  Gael,  abhra;  .\Tm.abrant;  Pol. 
brwi;  Russ.  brov' ;  O.  Slav,  br 'v' ;  Gr.  ophrys=tho 
eyebrow ;  Sansc.  brhu.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  More  or  less_  literally  (of  the  human  body) : 

(1)  The  prominent  ridge  over  the  eye  with  the 
hair  upon  it ;  the  orbital  arch. 

"...  the  right  arched  beauty  of  the  brov,  .  .  ." 
—Shakesp.:  -Ver.  H'ives,  iii.  3. 

(2)  The    hair  covering  the   arched   prominence 
above  the  eye.    [EYEBROW.] 

"  'Tis  not  your  inky  brotfs,  your  black  silk  hair." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  Iii.  5. 

(3)  Sing,  or  pi. :  The  forehead. 

"...    she  kissed  his  6roir,  his  cheek,  his  chin." 

Shakesp.:  ^'enus  d-  Adonis,  59. 

"With  myrtle  wreaths  my  thoughtful  brows  inclose." 
Dryden:  Orid's  Amours,  bk.  i.,  eleg.  i.,  33. 

(4)  The  countenance  generally. 

"  To  cloak  offenses  with  a  cunning  brov." 

Shakesp. :  Lncrece,  749. 

2.  Figuratively  (of  anything) : 

(1)  Aspect,  appearance. 

"  This  seeming  brotr  of  justice.    .    .    ." 

Shakesp.:  1  Henry  IV.,  iv.  3. 

(2)  The  projecting  edge  of  a  cliff  or  hill. 

"Yon  beetling  brow." 

Scott:  Kokeby,  ii.  15. 

If  To  knit  the  brow :  To  frown,  to  scowl. 

B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  the  brow  in  an y  of 
the  foregoing  senses. 

brow-ague,  e. 

Med.:  A  disease,  called  also  hemicrania,  or  mi- 
graine. It  is  a  combination  of  neuralgia  with 
headache,  paroxysmal,  and  confined  to  one  side  of 
the  head  or  brow.  The  eyes  are  extremely  sensitive 
to  light  and  the  ears  to  sound,  the  pulse  very  slow. 
Common  in  childhood,  with  a  tendency  to  diminish 
after  middle  age.  Women  are  more  usually  affected 
than  men.  It  is  often  due  to  mental  excitement. 

brow-antler,  s.    The  first  start  that  grows  on  a 
deer's  head, 
brow-band,  s. 

Saddlery :  A  band  of  a  bridle,  headstall,  or  halter, 
which  passes  in  front  of  a  horse's  forehead,  and  has 
loops  at  the  end  through  which  the  cheek-straps 
pass. 

brow-bound,  a.  Bound  as  to  the  brow ;  crowned. 
"  Was  brote-bound  with  the  oak." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  2. 
brow-sick,  a.    Sick  as  to  the  brow. 

"  But  yet  a  gracious  influence  from  you 
May  alter  nature  in  our  brow-sick  crew." 

Suckling.    Prologue  of  the  Authors. 

brdw  (2),  s.  [From  brew  (q.  v.).  (Jamieson.)] 
An  opinion.  (Scotch.)  [BROO  (2),  s.] 

H  1.  An  ill  brow :  An  opinion  preconceived  to  the 
disadvantage  of  any  person  or  thing. 

2.  Nae  brow :  No  favorable  opinion. 

"I  hae  nae  brow  o'  John;  he  was  wi'  the  Queen  whan  she 
was  brought  prisoner  frae  Carberry."— Mary  Stewart: 
Hist.  Drama,  p.  46. 

•brtfw,  ti.  /.  [From  brow,  s.  (q.  v.)]  To  be  at  the 
edge  of ;  to  bound,  to  limit. 

"Tending  my  flocks  hard  by,  i'  th'  hilly  crofts 
That  brotc  this  bottom  glade." — Milton:  Comas. 

brow-al'-ll-a,  «•  [Named  after  John  Browallius, 
Bishop  of  Aboa,  who  wrote  a  botanical  work  in 
1739.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Scrophulariaceas  (Figworts).  Thespecies  arehaud- 
some  plants  with  blue  flowers.  They  are  natives  of 
South  America. 

brow  -beat,  v.  t.    [From  brow,  and  beat."] 

1.  Lit.  Of  persons:  To  beat  down  the  brow,  or 
make  one  abashed  by  dogmatic  assertions  or  stern 
looks. 

"The  bar  and  the  bench  united  to  browbeat  the  unfor- 
tunate Whig." — Macantay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 


2.  Fig.  Of  things:  To  bond  the  brow  down 
upon  (7). 

"Half  God's  good  sabbath,  while  the  worn-out  clerk 
Browbeats  his  desk  below." 

/•.,,„.,-..„..  Early  Sonnets  II.     (To  J.  it.  R.) 

brow  -beat-en,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BROWBEAT.] 
"It  was,  indeed,  painful  to  be  daily  browbeaten  by  an 
enemy."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

brow  -beat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [BROWBEAT.] 
A.  &  B.  As  present  participle    and   participial 

adjective:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 

verb. 

C.  As  substantive  :  The  act  of  abashing  a  person 
by  insolent  words  or  looks. 

"  What  man  will  voluntarily  expose  himself  to  the 
imperious  brotobeatings  and  scorns  of  great  men?"  — 
i.'  Estrange. 

brow'-dSn  (1),   br<Sw-dln   (1),  a.    [From  Eng. 
brood  (?).]    Fond,  warmly  attached  to. 
"As  scho  delyts  into  the  low, 
Sae  was  I  browdin  of  my  bow." 

Cherrie  and  Slae,  St.  13. 

"  We  are  fools  to  be  broieden  and  fond  of  a  pawn  in  the 
loof  of  our  hand."—  Rutherford:  Letters,  P.  i.  Ep.  20. 

*brow'-den  (2).  pa.  par.  or  a.  [BROWDYN.]  (See 
example  under  bromlyd.) 
*brow'-der-er,  *br6w-der-§re,s.  [BROIDERER.] 

"  Browdyoure  (browderere).  Intextor,  frigio"  —  Prompt. 
Parv. 

*br<5w'-dln  (2),  a.  [From  6rorodj/n=embroidered 
(q.  v.).]  Embroidered  in  a  ludicrous  way  —  i.  e., 
clotted,  defiled,  foul,  filthy. 

"  His  body  was  with  blude  all  fcrotcdin." 

Chr.  Kirk,  St.  18. 

•brtfw  -dln-ster,  *brow  -din-star,  s.  [In  Dan. 
brodere=to  embroider;  fern.  suff.  -star=Eng.  -ster.} 
An  embroiderer  (male  or  female). 

"  .  .  .  the  browdinstaris  that  wrocht  upoun  the  tapes- 
trie  of  the  crammosie  velvois."  —  Collect,  of  Inventories, 
A.  1661,  p.  150. 

*br(Sw  -dln-st5r-sch!p,  s.  [From  Scotch  brom- 
dinster;  suffix  -srfcip=Eng.  suffix  -ship.]  The  pro- 
fession of  an  embroiderer. 

"...  the  office  of  broicdinftterschip,  and  keping  of 
his  hienes  wardrop."—  Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1592  (ed.  1814),  p.  608. 

*brow'-dyd,  pa.  par.   [BROWDYN,  v.] 

"  Brovdyd,  or  ynbrowdyd  (browdred,  or  browden.  P.) 
Intextus,  acupictus,  C.  F.frigiatus,  Ug."  —  Prompt.  Parr. 

•brow  -djfn,  r.  t.  [A.  S.  bregdan=to  braid,  pa. 
par.  broden,  brogden.]  To  embroider. 

"  Broicdyn',or  imbrowdyn'  (inbrowdyr,  P.)  Intexo.  C.  F. 
frigio,  Ug.  i  n  frigid."  —  Prompt.  Parv. 

d^n,  pa.  par.    [BROIDER,  v.]    Embroid- 

" Scepter,  ryng,  and  sandalys, 
Broiedyn  welie  on  Kyugiswys." 

H'ynloiin,  vii.  8,  446. 

•brdw'-dfne,  pa.  par.  [A.  S.  brdedan=to  make 
broad,  to  extend,  to  expand.]  Displayed,  un- 
furled. 

"Thai  saw  sa  fele  brotedyne  baneris, 
Standaris  and  penuownys." 

Harbour,  xi.  464,  MS. 

*br<5w  -djfng,  s.    [BROWDYN,  r.]    Embroidery. 
"Of  goldsmithrye,  of  brotedyng,  and  of  steel." 

Chaucer:  The  Knightes  Tale,  1,640. 

"brow'-df-oure,  «.  [O.  Eng.  browdy(n);  and 
suff.  -oure=or,  -er.] 

"  Browdyoure  (browderere,  P.).  Intextor,  0.  F.  frigio. 
Cath.  Og."—  Prompt.  Parv. 

browed,  a.    [Eng.  brow;  -ed.] 
In  compos.:  Having  a  brow  as  described  in  the 
word  preceding  it,  as  dark-broiced,  low-browed. 
*brow  -esse,  s.    [BREWIS,  BEOSE.] 

"  Browesse  (browes,  H.  P.).  Adipatum,  O.  F."  —  Prompt. 
Parv. 

*br6w  -ett,  s.    [BREWET,  BREWIS.]    Pottage. 

"  Browett.    Brodiellum."  —  Prompt.  Parv. 
*bro"w  -In,  pa.  par.    [BfiEW,  v.]    Brewed. 

"...  to  haue  bakin  breid,  brotein  aill."  —  Acts  .Vtiri/, 
1555,  ed.  1814,  p.  495. 

•brdw'-Is,  s.  pi.    [BHOL.]    Brats.    (Scotch.) 
"...    his  dame    Dalila,   and    bastard  brnirist"  —  .V. 
WinJet's  First  Tractat,  Keith's  Hist^  App.,  p.  206. 

*br6w  -Itt,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Cf.  Wei.  briirod 
=driven  snow.]  A  silver-bellied  eel.  (Halliwell  : 
Cont.  to  Lexicog.) 

•brtfw'-ken,  r.  f.    [BROOK,  v.] 

"  Wel  browken  they  hire  service  or  labor." 

Chaucer:  Prol.  to  Legende  ofGoode  Women. 

*br<5w  -less,  a.  [Eng.  brow;  -less.]  Without 
shamo. 

"  So  brotrlfss  was  this  heretic  [Mahomet],  that  he  was 
not  ashamed  to  tell  the  world,  that  all  he  preached  was 
sent  him  immediately  from  heaven."  —  L.  Addison:  Life  of 
itahomrt,  p.  84 


ered. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w8rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     dire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      ffi,     05  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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brown,   'browne,  *broune,    *broun,    *brun, 

«.,  adi:  tfc  .s.  I  A.  S.  &7-«H  =  brown,  dark,  dusky ;  Icel. 
brunn;  S\v.  hriin;  Dan.  ln-uun;  Dut.  bruin;  O. 
Fries,  brtin;  (N.  H.)  Ger.  braun;  M.  H.  Ger.  brun; 
O.  H.  Ger.  prfin;  Fr.  <fc  Prov.  brim;  Sp.,  Port.  & 
Ital.  bruno;  Low  Lat.  brunneus.  From  A.  S.  bryne 
=a  burning;  Icel.  6rum=burning.]  [BUEX,  i'.} 

I.  Ord.  Litn<i.:  Of  the  color  produced  when  cer- 
tain substances — wood  or  paper,  for  example — are 
scorched  or  partially  burned. 

"  I  like  the  new  tire  within  excellently,  if  the  hair  were 
a  thought  browner." — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  iii.  4. 
"  Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood." 

Scott:  IMII  of  the  Lust  Minstrel,  vi.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Optics:  Brown  is  not  one  of  the  primary  colors 
in  a  spectrum.    It  is  composed  of  red  and  yellow, 
with  black,  the  negation  of  color. 

2.  Bot. :  A.  genus  of  colors,  of  which  the  typical 
species  is  ordinary  brown,  tinged  with  grayish  or 
blackish.     The  other  species  are  chestnut-brown, 
deep-brown,   bright-brown,   rusty,  cinnamon,   red- 
brotcn,  rufous,  glandaccous,  liver-colored,  sooty,  and 
lurid.    (Limlley:  Introd.   to    Bot.   (3d    ed.,   1839), 
p.  478.) 

H  Brown  gum-tree.    [GuM-TEEE.] 

3.  Zool. :  Brown  Bee-hawk.    [BEE-HAWK.] 
B.  As  adverb:  Into  a  brown  color. 

H  1.  To  boil  brown.    [To  play  broien."] 
2.  To  play  brown:  A  phrase  used  of  the  broth-pot 
when  the  contents  are  rich.    It  is  the  same  as  to 
boil  brown. 

"  Yere  big  brose  pot  has  nae  played  orowm." 
Krtuains  of  Nithsdale  Song,  p.  102.     (Jamieson.) 

0.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.   Lang.:  The    color  described  under   the 
adjective  brown. 

"The  browns  of  a  picture  often  present  the  appearance 
of  the  bloom  of  a  plum." — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science,  3d 
ed.,  vii.  146. 

2.  Painting:  The  chief  browns  employed  as  pig- 
ments are  Terra  di  Sienna,  Umber,  and  Bistre. 

brown-bess,  s.  The  name  familiarly  given  in 
England  to  the  smooth-bore,  flint-lock,  musket  in 
use  until  the  percussion  fire-lock  was  introduced 
there  in  1839.  So  designated  from  the  brown  color 
of  the  barrel,  produced  by  oxidization.  At  first  the 
musket  barrels  were  kept  bright.  It  weighed  12 
lb.,  and  carried  a  leaden  bullet  of  fourteen  and  a 
half  to  the  pound. 

brown-bill,  brownbill,  s.  A  kind  of  halberd 
formerly  used  as  an  offensive  weapon  by  the  English 
foot  soldiers.  Called  brown  from  its  being  generally 
left  rusty,  and  thus  distinguished  from  the  black- 
bill  which  was  painted  black ;  the  edge  in  both  cases 
was  kept  sharp  and  bright.  The  brown  rusty  sur- 
face, which  was  possibly  oiled,  corresponds  to  the 
*'  browning  "  of  modern  rifle  barrels. 

"And  brown-bills,  levied  in  the  city, 
Made  bills  to  pass  the  grand  committee." 

Hudibras. 

brown-bread,  s.  [Skeat  thinks  it  uncertain 
•whether  it  is  from  brown  or  fcran.]  [BREAD.] 

brown-bugle,  *browne-begle,  s.  A  plant,  Ajuga 
reptans.  [ AJUGA.] 

brown-coal,  s.  [Named  from  its  brown  or  brown- 
ish-black color.  In  Ger.  braun-kohle."]  A  variety  of 
Lignite  (q.v.). 

brown-cress,  s.  A  plant,  the  Water-cress  (Nas- 
turtium officinale). 

brown-eagle,  s.  A  name  for  the  Golden  Eagle 
(Aquila  chrysaetus). 

brown-gannet,  s.  A  bird  (Sula  fusca)  from  the 
South  Seas.  It  is  called  also  the  Brown-gull  or 
Booby. 

brown-glede,  s.  A  name  for  the  Ring-tailed  Har- 
rier (Circus  cyaneus). 

brown-gull,  s.  [BKOWX-GAXXET.]  A  name  for 
the  Brown-gaunet. 

brown  gum-tree,  s.  The  English  name  of  an 
evergreen  tree,  the  Eucalyptus  robusta,  from  New 
South  Wale-. 

brown  hematite,  brown  haematite,  s.  [HAEMA- 
TITE.] 

Min.:  (1)  Limon!te(q. v.).    (2)  Gothite  (q.v.). 

brown  iron-ore,  brown  iron-stone,  s. 

Min.:  (1)  Limonito  (q. v.).    (2)  Gothite  (q.v.). 

brown-kite,  s.  A  name  for  the  Ring-tailed  Har- 
rier (Circus  cyaneus). 

brown-lizard,  s.  An  eft,  the  Triton  vulgaris.  It 
is  not  properly  a  lizard. 

brown  man  of  the  moors,  or  muirs,  s.  An  im- 
aginary being  supposed  to  frequent  moors ;  a  dwarf ; 
a  subterranean  elf. 

brown-mint,  s.    A  plant,  Mcntha  viridis. 


brown-ochre,  s. 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Limonito  (q.  v.). 

brown-owl,  s.  A  name  given  to  the  Tawny  Owl 
(Syrnium  stridula),  called  also  the  Ivy  Owl. 

brown-paper,  a.  A  coarse  variety  of  wrapping 
paper  made  from  unbleached  material,  such  as 
junk,  hemp,  the  refuse  of  flax,  Ac. 

brown-pink,  s,  A  vegetable  yellow  pigment 
forming  one  of  the  yellow  lakes.  (Ogilrie.) 

brown-red,  s.  Dull  red,  with  a  slight  mixture 
of  brown. 

brown-rust,  s.  A  kind  of  rust  made  by  or  con- 
sisting of  a  small  parasitic  fungus,  which  converts 
the  farina  of  cereal  plants  into  a  brown  powder. 

brown  sandpiper,  s.  One  of  the  English  names 
for  a  bird,  the  Dunlin  (Tringavariabilisoralpina). 

brown-spar,  e.   [In  Ger.  braunspath.] 

Mineralogy:  (1)   A  variety  of  Chalybite.    (2)  A 

variety  of  Magnesite.    (3)  Ferriferous  Dolomite.    It 

graduates  into  Ankerite  (q.v.).    (See  also  Brossite 

and  Tharandite.)    (4)  A  variety  of  Ankerite  (q.  v.). 

brown-stout,  s.    A  superior  kind  of  porter. 

brown-study,  brownstudy,  brown  study,  s. 
A  study  of  a  gloomy  complexion,  in  which  the 
individual  is  absent  in  mind  and  absorbed  in  medi- 
tations, and  these  of  a  profitless  character. 

"They  live  retired,  and  then  they  doze  away  their  time 
in  drowsiness  and  brown-studies." — Norris. 

"Faith,  this&rowji  study  suits  not  with  your  black." 
Case  alter'a,  iv.  1. 

brown-ware,  s. 

Pottery :  A  common  variety  of  ware,  named  from 
its  color. 

brown,  *broun,  v.  t.  &  i.  [From  brown,  a.  (q.  v.) 
In  Ger.  brdunen ;  Fr.  brunir ;  Ital.  brunire,] 

I.  Trans. :  To  make  brown. 

II.  Intrans. :  To  become  brown. 

"  Whan  note  brouneth  in  haselrys." — Alisattnder,  3,293. 

*browne,  *brow-yn,  r.  t.    [BREW,  v.]    To  brew. 

"  Browne  ale,  or  other  drynke  (brwyn,  K.  P.  bruwyn,  H. 
browyn,  W. ).  Pandvxor." — Prompt.  Parv. 

brown  -8-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Patrick  Browne, 
who  in  1756  published  a  Natural  History  of  Ja- 
maica.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  legu- 
minous order  and  to  the  sub-order  Ccesalpinieee. 
Brownea  coccinia  (the  Scarlet.  Brownea)  is  a  splen- 
did evergreen  tree  from  the  West  Indies. 

tbrowned,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BROWN,  v.  t .] 

Brown'-I-an,  a.  [From  Dr.  Brown,  discoverer 
of  the  "Brownian  motion"  (q.v.).]  Pertaining  to 
the  Dr.  Brown  mentioned  in  the  etymology. 

Brownian  motion,  Brownian  movement,  s.  A 
rapid  whirling  motion  seen  in  minute  particles  of 
matter,  whether  vegetable  or  mineral.  Its  origin  is 
obscure.  It  is  sometimes  called  molecular  motion. 

"  Filippi  proved  him  wrong,  and  showed  that  the  motion 
of  the  corpuscles  was  the  well-known  Brownian  motion." 
—Tyndall:  Fraa.  of  Science,  3d  ed.,  xi.  305. 

brown '-Ie,  briJwn'-y',  *broun  -f,  s.  [From  Eng. 
brown,  and  suff.  -y,  as  opp.  to  fair ;-  y.] 

Scotch  Mythology: 

1.  In  Shetland :  An  imaginary  being,  to  whom  evil 
properties  were  attributed. 

"  Not  above  40  or  50  years  ago,  almost  every  family  had 
a  Brouny  or  evil  spirit  so  called,  which  served  them,  to 
whom  they  gave  a  sacrifice  for  his  service." — Brand:  De- 
scrip.  Zetland,  p.  112.  (Jamieson.) 

*2.  J)i  other  parts  of  Scotland :  A  domestic  spirit 
or  goblin,  meager,  shaggy,  and  wild,  till  lately  sup- 
posed to  haunt  many  old  houses,  especially  those 
attached  to  farms.  He  was  the  Robin  Goodfellow 
of  Scotland.  In  the  night  ho  helped  the  family, 
and  particularly  the  servants,  by  doing  many  pieces 
of  drudgery.  If  offered  food  or  any  other  recom- 
pense for  his  services,  he  decamped  and  was  seen  no 
more.  The  diffusion  of  knowledge  has  been  more 
potent  in  its  operation,  and  the  "brownie"  may 
now  be  reckoned  almost  an  extinct  species.  [BAWSY- 

BEOWN.] 

"All  is  hot  gaistis,  and  elrische  fantasyis, 
Of  brownyis  and  of  bogillis  full  this  buke." 

Doug. :  Virgil,  158,  26. 

"...  one  might  almost  believe  in  l>,  -»,ru  ;.-.s  and 
fairies,  Lady  Emily,  when  your  ladyship  is  in  presence." 
— Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  lixi. 

Brownies.  A  series  of  quaint  little  figures  whoso 
antics  cn-atc  great  amusement  for  children— drawn 
or  originated  in  their  present  form  by  Palmer  Cox. 

brownie's  stone,  s.  An  altar  dedicated  to  a 
brownie. 

"Below  the  chappels  there  is  a  flat  thin  stone,  call'd 
Brownie's  stone,  upon  which  the  antient  inhabitants 
offered  a  cow's  milk  every  Sunday."  —  Martin:  ir.s/. 
Islands,  p.  67. 


brown'-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [BROWN,  v.] 
A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Gen. :  The  act  or  process  of  making  anything 
brown. 

2.  Spec. :  A  process  by  which  the  surfaces  of  gun- 
barrels  and  other  articles  made  of  iron  may  acquire 
a  shining  black  luster.     This  may  be  effected  by 
cliloride  of  antimony  or  in  other  ways.    One  recipe 
for  browning  gun-barrels  is  to  mix  sulphate  of  cop- 
per 1  oz.,  sweet  spirit  of  niter  1  oz.,  with  a  pint  of 
water.    (Knight.') 

browning-liquid,  s.  The  same  as  BHOXZIXG- 
LIQUID  (q.  v.). 

brown'-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  brown;  -j's/i.]  Somowhat 
brown.  [BKOWNY.] 

"Aorowwis/i  gray  iron-stone,  lying  in  thin  strata,  is 
poor,  but  runs  freely." — Woodward. 

Br(Swn'-Is.m,  s.  [From  Robert  Brown  [1.  Ch. 
Hist.],  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suffix  -ism.] 

1.  Ch.  Hist. :   The  scheme  of  cnurch  government 
formed  by  Robert  Brown  about  A.  D.  1581.    He  con- 
sidered that  each  congregation  of  Christians  should 
be  self-governing,  and  should  be  exempt  from  the 
j urisdiction of  Bishops  or  of  Synods .  Hewasin favor 
of  the  election  by  each  C9ngregation  of  a  pastor, 
but  allowed  others  than  him  to  preach  and  exhort. 
Propagating  those  views  in  England  he  met  with  so 
much  opposition  that  he  removed  to  Holland,  but 
ultimately  he  returned  to  England  and  conformed 
to  the  Established  Church.     His  views,  slightly 
modified  by  Robinson,  are  those  of  the  Independ- 
ents  or    Congregationalists.     [CONGREGATIONAL- 
ISM.] 

"  That  schism  would  be  the  sorest  schism  to  you;  that 
would  be  Brownism  and  Anabaptism  indeed." — Milton: 
Reason  ofClt.  Gov.,  B.  i. 

2.  Med. :  The  views  of  John  Brown,  founder  of 
the  medical   system   called   after  him  Brunonian 

(q.v.). 

Brtfwn'-Ist,  s.  [From  Robert  Brown  [BBOWXISM], 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  suit,  -isf.] 

1.  Ch.  Hist.:  A  follower  of  Robert  Brown,  men- 
tioned above.    The  Brownists  soon  became  extinct 
in  Holland  and  in  England,  but  the  Congregation- 
alists,  who  hold   similar  views,  are  a  nourishing 
sect. 

2.  Med. :  A  follower  of  Dr.  John  Brown. 

"  I  had  as  lief  be  a  Brownist  as  a  politician." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Sight,  iii.  2. 

bro*wn'-ness,s.  [Eng.broivn;  -ness.']  Thequality 
or  state  of  being  brown. 

"...  that  lovely,  indeed  most  lovely,  bwwnness  of 
Musidorus'  face." — Sidney. 

brown'-wort,  s.  [Eng.  broicn;  wort.  In  Dut.  & 
Ger.  braunwurtz.]  Various  plants,  viz:  (1)  The 
Penny-royal  (Mentha  Pulegium).  (2)  Asplenium 
ceterach.  (3)  Scrophularia  aquatica.  (Turner  c& 
Johnson.)  (4)  Scrophularia  nodosa,  (Lyte  c&  John- 
son.) (5)  Prunella  vulgaris,  (Cockayne.)  (Britttn 
<&  Holland.) 

" Brown worte  herbe  (brother  wort,  P.)  Pitlio,  peruleittm 
(puteium,  P)."—  Prompt.  Parv, 

*br<5wn'-^(  a.  [Eng.  brown  ,*  -y,]  Somewhat 
brown. 

"  Hia  brawny  locks  did  hang  in  crooked  curls." 

Shakesp.:  Lover's  Complaint. 

br<Jw  -post,  s.    [Eng.  brow;  post.'] 

Carp. :  A  beam  which  goes  across  a  building. 

browse,  bro"wze,  *brou§e,  *brouze,  *brooze, 

v.  /.  &  i.    [From  O.   Fr.  brouster=to  browse;  Sp. 

brosar—to  brush ;  N.  H.  Ger.  brossen—io  sprout ;  M. 

H.  Ger.  brozzen;  O.  H.  Ger.  prozzen;  Arm.  brousta 

—to   eat,    to   graze.    From  O.  Fr.    brass,   broust.] 

[BROWSE,  s.J 

A.  Transitive:  To  nibble  or  eat  off  the  tender 
shoots   of    trees    or   shrubs,    as    deer,    goats,   and 
similar  animals  do. 

" .    .    .    the  fields  between 
Are  dewy-fresh,  browsed  by  deep-udder*d  kine." 

Tennysun:  The  Gardetier's  Daughter. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Of  the  higher  quadrupeds:  To  feed  upon  the 
tender  shoots  of  trees  or  shrubs.  [A.] 

"Wild  beasts  there  browze,  and  make  their  food 
Her  grapes  and  tender  shoots." 

Milton:  Tranalat.  of  Psalm  Ixxx. 

f2.  Of  man :  To  feed  upon. 

"  There  is  cold  meat  i'  the  cave;  we'  11  browse  on  that." 
tihakesi).:  Cymbeline,  iii.  fi. 

browse  (1),  s.  &  a.  [From  O.  Fr.  brost,  broust=& 
sprout,  a  shoot;  Sp.  6roza=dust  that  falls  from 
worm-eaten  wood ;  M.  H.  Ger.  brosz ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
broz  t  Arm.  brous,  brons.] 


t>611,     boy;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     §hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  -  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


browse-wood 
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bruit 


A.  As   subst.:  The   tender   shoots   of  trees    and 
shrubs,  regarded  as  food  on  which  certain  auimals 
browse  or  feed. 

"  Astonish'd  how  the  goats  their  shrubby  browse 
Gnaw  pendent." — Philips. 

B.  As  adj.:  Suitable  for  browsing  npon. 
browse-wood,  s.    The  same  as  A.,  brushwood. 
brtfwsje  (2),«.    [BEOUSE.] 

*br<5w§'-er,s.  [Eng.  brows(e) ;  -er.]  An  animal 
•which  browses. 

browg'-Iftg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [BROWSE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

''The  browsing  camels'  belle  are  tinkling." 

Byron:  The  Giaour. 

0.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  nibbling  or  eating  off  the  tender 
shoots  of  shrubs  and  trees. 

2.  A  place  adapted  for  browsing,  or  where  it  takes 
place. 

"...  for  groves  and  browsings  for  the  deer  .  .  ." 
—Howell:  Lett.,  i.  ii.  8. 

brtfwst,  *browest,  s.  [From  A.  S.  bredwan=to 
brew.1 

1.  Tie  act  of  brewing. 

2.  That  which  is  brewed. 

(1)  Lit . :  As  much  as  is  brewed  at  one  time. 

" .  .  .  *a  soar  browst  o'  sma'  ale  that  she  sells  to  folk 
that  are  ower  drouthy  wi'  travel  to  be  nice'  .  .  ." — 
Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  xli. 

J2)  Fig.:   The    consequences   of  one's   conduct, 
enerally  in  a  bad  sense.) 
IT  An  ill  browst :  Evil  results  of  improper  conduct. 

*br6"ws'-ter,  *brows'-tare,  *bro~us'-tare,  s.  &  a. 
[BEEWSTEE.]  A  brewer.  (O.  Eng.  <*  Scotch.") 

browster  wife,  s.  A  female  ale-seller,  especially 
in  a  market. 

"  But  browster  wives  and  whiskey  stills." 

Burns:  Third  Epistle  to  John  Lapraik. 

*broy'-dj?n,  pa.  par.  [HKAID,  r.]  Ensnared, 
entangled. 

" Broydyn  (broyded,  P.)     Laqueatus." — Prompt.  Parv. 

*broy'-l?d,  pa.  par.    [BROILED.] 

"  Broylyd.     Ustulatus." — Prompt.  Parv. 

Brfl'-c.e-a,  s.  [Named  after  James  Brace,  the 
Abyssinian  traveler,  who  was  born  at  Kinnaird  in 
Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  on  December  14, 1730 ;  was 
consul-general  in  Algiers  from  1763  to  1765,  traveled 
in  Abyssinia  from  1769  to  the  end  of  1770,  and  died 
at  home  on  April  27, 1794.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Xanthoxylacese  (Xanthoxyls).  The  green  parts  of 
Brucea  sumatrana  are  intensely  bitter.  B.  anti- 
dysenterica  contains  a  poisonous  principle  called 
Brucia  (a.  v.).  The  bark  of  another  species  is  bit- 
ter, and  has  qualities  like  those  of  Quassia  Sima- 
rouba.  B.  ferruginea  is  from  Abyssinia. 

*bruche  (1),  s.  [BEOCHE,  BEOOCH.]  (Morte 
Arthure,  3,256.) 

*bruche  (2),  s.    [BEEACH.] 

brtl'-chus, «.  [From  Lat.  bruchus;  Or.  broukos 
or  brouchos=a.  wingless  locust,  which  the  modern 
bruchus  is  not.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  beetles  belonging  to  the  sec- 
tion Tetramera,  and  the  family  Khyncophora  or 
CurculionidsD.  The  antenna?  are  fourteen-jointed, 
and  are  filiform,  serrate,  or  pectinated,  not  genicu- 
lated  as  in  the  more  normal  Curculionidse.  It 
contains  small  beetles  which  deposit  their  larvse  in 
the  germs  of  leguminous  plants,  and  when  hatched 
devour  their  seed.  Bruchus  Pisi  is  destructive  to 
the  garden-pea. 

brfi -sine,  bru'-sl-a,  s.  [In  Ger.  brucin.  Named 
from  the  plant  Brucea  antidysenterica,  from  which 
it  is  derived.] 

Chem.:  (CjjH^NjC^).  An  alkaloid  found  along 
with  strychnine  in  nux  vomica,  also  in  false  Angus- 
tura  bark.  Brucine  is  a  tertiary  base;  it  is  more 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  water  than  strychnine,  and 
is  less  bitter  and  poisonous.  It  forms  crystalline 
salts,  and  turns  a  bright  red  color  when  moistened 
with  nitric  acid. 

Brtt -gite,  «.  [In  Ger.  brucit.  Named  after  Dr. 
Bruce  of  New  York,  editor  of  the  New  American 
Mineraloflical  Journal.] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A  rhombohedral  translucent  or  subtranslucont 
sectile  mineral,  with  broad,  often  tubular  crystals, 
foliated,  massive,  or  fibrous,  with  the  fibers  elastic. 
Hardness,  2'5;  specific  gravity,  2'35-2'46.  Luster 
between  waxy  and  vitreous,  but  on  a  cleavage  face 


:il'4H,  &c.    Found  in  this  country,  at  Sumaness  in 


Unst,  the  most  northern  of  the  Shetland  Isle?,  Scot- 
land, in  Sweden  and  in  the  Ural  Mountains.  Variety 
1,  foliated ;  var.  2  (Hematite),  fibrous.  (Dana.) 

2.  The  same  as  Chendrodite. 

bruck  -It,  a.    [BEOOKED.] 

bruck'-le,  a.  [BRICKLE,  BEITTLE.]  (Scotch.) 
(Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  Ixvii.) 

*bruck  -If ,  a.  [Eng.  bruckl(e) ;  and  suffix  -».] 
Brittle.  (Halliwell:  Contrib.  to  Lexicog.) 

Bruck'-ner-el-lite,  s.  [Xamedafterthechemist 
and  mineralogist  Bruckner.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  separated  from  the  yellowish- 
brown  "  brown  coal "  of  Gesterwitz.  It  crystallizes 
in  white  needles  from  an  alcoholic  solution.  Com- 
position: Carbon,  62'61:  hydrogen,  9  56:  oxygen. 
27-83=100.  (Dana.) 

*brud,  *bruid,  *brude,  s.    [BIED,  BEIDE.] 

*brud-ale, «.    [BRIDAL.] 

*brfid'-er-It,  a.  [From  Scotch brodir=  a  brother.] 
[BROTHER,  «.]  Fraternized. 

"  Sen  thay  are  bowit  and  bruderit  in  our  land." 
Siege  Ellin.  Castel.    Poems,  16th  Cent.,  p.  289. 

*brud'-er-maist,  a.  [From  Scotch  brodir  = 
brother,  and  mais£=most.J  Most  brotherly;  most 
affectionate.  (Scotch.) 

"  Quhais  faythful  brudennaist  freind  I  am." 

Dttnbar:  Maitland  Poems,  p.  92. 

*brud-gume,  s.    [BEIDEGEOOM.] 
brud'-jf,  a.    [BROODY.]    (Scotch.) 
*brue,  s.    [BEEE.] 

*brug,  *brugge,  s.  [BRIDGE.]  (.William  of 
Palerne,  1,674.) 

brfigh,  *brogh,  *brock,  *brough,  burgh,  s. 
[BUBGH.]  (Scotch.) 

1.  An  encampment  of  a  circular  form. 

2.  The  stronger  kind  of  "  Picts'  houses,"  chiefly  in 
the  north  of  Scotland.  » 

"  We  viewed  the  Pechts*  Brough,  or  little  circular  fort." 
—Xeill's  Jour.,  p.  80. 

3.  A  burgh.    (Scotch.) 

"  In  some  bit  brugh  to  represent 
.  A  bailie  name?" 

Burns:  Epistle  to  J.  Lapraik, 

4.  A  halo  round  the  sun  or  moon. 

"  For  she  saw  round  about  the  moon 
A  mickle  brought 

The  Farmer's  Ha',  28.     (Jamieson.) 

brug-man'-Bl-fc,  s.  [Named  after  Professor  S.  J. 
Brugmans,  author  of  botanical  works,  one  of  which 
was  published  in  A.  D.  1783.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Solanaceae  (Nightshades).  Bmigmansia arborea, or 
the  Downy-stalked  Brugmansia,  is  a  small  ever- 
green tree  about  ten  feet  high,  with  large  corollas 
Srotruding  from  a  spathe-like  calyx  nearly  four 
iches  long.  The  flowers  are  pale  yellow  outside 
and  white  within.  They  are  so  fragrant  that  one 
tree  will  perfume  the  air  of  a  large  garden.  The 
tree  grows  in  Chili. 

brii-gul-e"-ra,  s.  [From  Bruguiere,  a  French 
botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Rhizophoraceee  (Mangroves).  It 
consists  of  trees, .natives  of  the  East  Indies,  the 
wood  of  which  is  used  as  an  astringent,  as  also  for 
dyeing  black.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

*bruick,  v.  t.    [BEUIK,  BEOOK.] 

*bruick,  *bruik,  s.  [Icel.  bruk=a  tumor.]  A 
kind  of  boil.  (Scotch.) 

"Brukis,  bylis,  blobbis,  and  blisteris." 

Roull's  Cursing,  Gl.  Compl.,  p.  330. 
"  To  heal  bntick,  byle,  or  blister." 

Polioart:  Flyting.     Watson's  Coll.,  iii.  11, 

*bruik,  *bruick,  r.  t.    [BEOOK,  i>.] 
bruil'-zie  (z silent),*.    [BEULYIE.] 

bru'-In,  s.  [The  name  of  the  bear  in  the  notable 
beast  epic  of  the  Middle  Ages,  termed  Reineke 
Fuchi  (Reynard  the  Fox).  (Trench:  English  Past 
and  Present,  p.  61.)  Bruin  the  animal  was  from 
Dut.  6™m= brown,  implying  that  the  animal  was 
of  that  color.]  [BROWN.]  A  familiar  name  given 
to  a  bear. 

"  Meanwhile  th'  approach' d  the  place  where  Bruin 
Was  now  eugag'd  to  mortal  ruin." 

Butler:  Hudibras,  I.,  ii.  131-2. 

bruige,  *broos-en,  *broy-sen,  *bre-sen,  "brl- 
Beri,  v.  t.  [From  O.  Fr.  bmsser,  brussier,  bruscr, 
briser=to  break,  to  shiver;  Mod.  Fr.  briser;  A.  S. 
brysan= to  bruise  (Somner).  Skcat  thinks  Somner 
invented  this  word.  Gael.  6rj's=to  break.]  To 
crush,  indent,  or  discolor  by  the  blow  of  something 
blunt  and  heavy. 

1.  Of  the  human  or  animal  body.    (Lit.  <6  fig.) 

"  Fellows  in  arms,  and  my  most  loving  friends, 

Bruised  underneath  the  yoke  of  tyranny." 

Oialtmp.l  Hicliunl  IH.,1.  1. 


2.  Of stones,  wood,  grain  and  other  seeds,  etc.:  To 
boat  into  pieces,  to  grind  down. 

"  As  if  old  chaos  heav'n  with  earth  conf  us'd. 
And  stars  with  rocks  together  crush'd  and  bntis'd." 

Waller. 

bruiije,  s.  [From  bruise,  v.  (q.  v.)  In  Ger. 
brausche.] 

1.  The  act  of  bruising. 

"  One  arm'd  with  metal,  th'  other  with  wood, 
This  fit  for  bruise,  and  that  for  blood." 

Hudibras. 

2.  A  contusion,  an  injury  to,  and  discoloration  on 
the  body  of  a  sentient  being  by  the  blow  of  some- 
thing blunt  and  heavy. 

(1)  Literally: 

"...    the  sovereign' st  thing  on  earth 
Was  parmaceti  for  an  inward  bruise." 

Shakesp.:  1  Hen.  IV.,  i.  S. 

(2)  Figuratively: 

"  To  bind  the  bruises  of  a  civil  war."— Dryilen. 
bruised,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BRUISE,  v.  r.] 

"With  bruised  arms  and  wreaths  of  victory." 

Shakesp. :  Tarquin  and  Lucrece. 

brfli'-^er,  s.    [Eng.  bruis(e) ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  persons:  One  who  bruises.    Spec.,  a  pugilist. 
(Vulgar.) 

"  Be  all  the  bruisers  cull'd  from  all  St.  Giles'." 

Byron:  The  Curse  of  Minerva. 

2.  Of  things:  That  which  bruises  or  crushes. 

II.  Among  Opticians:  A  concave  tool  used  in 
grinding  lenses  or  the  speculums  of  telescopes. 

brul$e'-w5rt,  *brul§e'-worte,  *bruse-wort, 
*brls'-w8rt,  *brooze  -w6rt,  s.  [Eng.  bruise,  and 
wort.]  Various  plants— 

1.  The  Common  Comfrey  (Symphytum  officinale), 
(Cockayne.) 

2.  The  Daisy  (Bellis  perennis). 

"  The  leaves  stamped  taketh  away  bruises  and  swellings 
if  they  be  laide  thereon,  whereupon  it  was  called  in  olde 
time  bruiseworte." — Oerarde:  Herbal,  p.  512. 

3.  The  Common  Soapwort  (Sappnaria  offlcinalis). 
(.Britten  <K  Holland.) 

br4i§'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [BRUISE,  v.  f.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial 
adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb. 

"  They  beat  their  breasts  with  many  a  bruising  blow." 

Dryden. 

C.  As  Rubstantivf : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act,  operation,  or  process  of 
injuring  and   discoloring   the  skin  of   a  sentient 
being,  or  of  crushing  an  inanimate  body  to  powder, 
by  a  blow  from  a  heavy  and  blunt  instrument ;  the 
state  of  being  so  bruised. 

II.  Leather  Manufacture :  The  act  of  extending 
and  rubbing  on  the  grain-side  of  curried  leather 
after  it  has    been    daubed,    dried,    grained,   and 
rubbed  with  a  crippler. 

bruising-macMiie,  .-.•. 

Agric.:  A  machine  for  bruising  rough  feed  to 
make  it  more  palatable  and  digestible  for  stock. 

bruiBlng-mlll,  s. 

Milling:  A  hand-mill  in  which  grain  for  feed, 
malt  for  brewing,  and  flax-seed  for  pressing,  are 
coarsely  ground. 

bruit,  *brute,  s.  [Fr.  hnttf=noise,  disturbance, 
.  .  .  rumor,  fame ;  Prov.  briut,  briuda ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  ruido;  lta\.bruito;  1/ow  Lat.  brugitus;  Arm. 
brud;  Wei.  6rud=chronicle,  surmise,  conjecture; 
broth,  brwth=stir,  tumult;  Gael,  bruidhneach— 
talkative,  babbling,  loquacious,  broiyhleadh  = 
bustle,  confusion.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.: 
*1.  Noise,  tumult. 

"Than  aroos  soche  brut  and  soche  noyse." 

Merlin,  iii.  574. 
f2.  Rumor,  report. 

"A  bruit  ran  from  one  to  the  other  that  the  king  was 
slain." — Sidney. 

"Upon  some  bruits  he  apprehended  a  fear,  .  .  ."— 
Bavward. 

"  And  therefore  being  inform'd  by  bruit 
That  Dog  and  Bear  are  at  dispute." 

Butler:  Hudibras,  I.  i.  721-2. 

II.  Afed. :  The  name  given  to  various  murmurs  or 
sounds  heard  during  auscultation,  such  as  cardiac 
bruit,  placental  bruit. 

bruit,  f.  t.  [From  bruit,  s.  (q.  v.)  In  Fr.  brulre 
=  to  roar,  rattle,  or  peal;  ebruiter= to  make  public ; 
Prov.  brugir,  bruzir;  Ital.  bruire  —  tc •bustle,  to  rum- 
ble; Low  Lat.  brugire=to  rustle,  roar,  or  rattle. 
Skeat  suggests  also  Gr.  brychaomai  =  to  roar.]  To 
rumor,  to  report,  to  noise  abroad. 

"...    and  thy  wild  name 

Was  ne'er  more  bruited  in  men's  minds  than  now." 
Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  37. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    s'ire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot. 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     wh6,     B&n;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     ts,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


bruited 

bruit  -ed,  pa.  par.  &a.    [BROTT,  v.  t.] 
brflit-Sfig,  pr.par.    [BHUIT,  v.  <.] 
"brflk,  *brulien,  v.    [BROOK,  ».] 

*bruk,  *bruke,  s.  [Lat.  bruclms;  Gr.  bronchos; 
Ital.  bruco.]  A  locust. 

"  As  is  bruk  in  his  kynde,  that  is  the  kynde  of  locust  or 
it  Imue  wenges." — Wickliffet  Lev.  zi.  22. 

*bru  -ket,  *brfl  -kit.  a.    [BROOKED  (2).] 

»bru-kil,  "Dru-kill,  *brii -k?l,  »bro  -k?ll, 
*brok  -lie,  a.  [BRICKLE,  BRITTLE.] 

^briik -Il-nesse,  *bruk -le-nesse,  *brok-Il- 
ness,  s.  [BRICKLESESS,  BRITTLEXESS.] 

brul-ye,  brul-yle,  brul -zle  (z  silent),  s. 
[From  Fr.  fcro3u7ter=tomix  confusedly ;  sc  broitillei- 
=to  grow  dark,  ...  to  quarrel.]  A  brawl,  broil, 
fray,  or  quarrel.  (Scotch.") 

"  .  .  .  like  a  proper  lad  of  his  quarter's  that  will  not 
cry  barley  in  a  brulzie." — Scott:  Wnverley,  ch.  ilii. 

•brul  -ye,  *brul-yle,  v,  t.  [From  Fr.  br&ler=to 
burn.]  Broiled,  scorched. 

"  Within  with  fyre,  that  thame  sa  brnlyeit." 

Harbour:  The  tiruce,  iv.  151. 

brul-yle-ment,     bruil-lie-ment,     s.     [From 
Scotch  brulyie,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ment.] 
1.  The  same  as  BRULYIE  (q.  T.). 

"  And  quat  their  brulyiement  at  anes." 

Ramsay:  Poems,  i.  260. 
t2.  A  battle. 

"  An  hundred  at  this  bruilliement  were  killed." 

Hamilton;  Wallace,  p.  45. 

brul  -zle,  s.    [BBCLYIE.]    (Scotch.) 

Bru-mai  re,  s.  [Fr.  Brumaire;  from  bruma= the 
winter  solstice.]  The  name  adopted  in  October.  1793, 
by  the  French  Convention  for  the  second  month  of 
the'  republican  year.  It  extended  from  October 
23d  to  the  24th  of  November,  and  was  the  second 
autumnal  month. 

tbrfl'-mal,  o.  [In  Fr.  brumal;  Ital.  brumale; 
from  Lat.  brumalis  =  pertaining  to  the  winter  sol- 
stice ;  from  6rwnia.]  [BRUME.]  Pertaining  to  winter ; 
winterly. 

"About  the  brumal  solstice,  .  .  ." — Brow*":  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  z. 

tbrume,  s.  [From  Fr.  brume  —  mist,  fog;  Sp.  & 
Port,  bruma  —  a  fog  at  sea ;  Ital.  bruma  =  winter ; 
Lat.  bruma=(l)  the  shortest  day  in  the  year,  (2)  the 
•vvinti-r.]  Mist,  fog,  vapor.  (Longfellow.) 

Brum  ma  -feem,  s.  &  a.  [The  word  Birmingham 
altered.  ] 

A.  As  siibst. :  An  imitation  or  counterfeit  article. 

B.  As  adj.    Of  goods :  Imitation,  counterfeit, 
bru-moiis,  a.    [Lat.  bruma=tho  winter  season.] 

Pertaining  to  winter;  hence  foggy;  misty;  as,  a 
brumous  climate. 

•brun,  brune,  a.    [BEOWX.] 

•brune,  s.    [BURN,*.] 

*brune,  a.   [BROWN.] 

bru  -nel,  s.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  bnmella,  prunella.'] 
[PRUNELLA.]  (Britten  <&  Holland.) 

*bru  -nen,  r.  t.  [From  O.  Eng.  brun  =  brown.] 
[BROWN.]  To  become  brown. 

bru-net  te,  *bur  -nette,  s.  [Fr.  brunette,  from 
fcri<N  =  brown.]  A  girl  or  woman  of  a  brown  com- 
plexion. 

"  Your  fair  women  therefore  thought  of  this  fashion, 
to  insult  the  olives  and  the  brunettes.  —  Addlson. 

Brun-hll-d?.,  s.   [A  Scandinavian  female  name.] 
Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  123d  found.    It  was  dis- 
covered by  Peters  on  July  31, 1872. 

Bru  n-I-g.,  s.  [Named  after  Cornelius  Brun,  a 
traveler  in  the  Levant  and  Russia  about  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
order  Bruniacefe  (Bruniads).  The  species  are  small, 
pretty,  evergreen,  heath-like  shrubs  or  under-shrubs 
from  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope. 

brun-I-a'-Ce-ae,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  brunia 
(q.  v.) ;  and  fern.  plur.  adj.  suff.  -aceo?.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  plants  classed  by  Lindley  under 
his  r»iith,  or  Uinbellal  Alliance.  They  have  a  five- 
cli'ft  calyx,  five  petals,  five  stamina,  inferior  fruit, 
two  or  one-celled,  with  seeds  solitary  or  in  pairs. 
Leaves  small,  imbricated,  rigid.  Appearance  heath- 
like.  Nearly  all  from  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope. 
(Lindley.)  [BRUNIA. J 

*brun  -led,  a.  '[From  brunt/;  -ed.~\  n.,t!n-.l 
with  a  coat  of  mail,  protected  against  attack. 

brun  -I-6n,  s.  [From  Fr.  brutjnon;  Ital.  brugna, 
pryana,]  [PRUNE.] 

Jlort. :  A  nectarine,  a  novel  variety  of  the  peach 
fruit. 

Brun  -ner's-glands,  s.    [GLAND.] 
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bru-no  -nl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Robert  Brown,  the 
celebrated  botanist,  who  was  bom  at  Montrose  in 
1773,  and  died  in  London  in  1858.] 

Bot.:  Tho  typical  genus  of  the  order  Brunoniacese 
(q.  T.).  The  species  are  scabious-looking  blue-flow- 
ered Australian  herbs. 

bru-no-nl-a  -ce-se,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  bru- 
nonia  (Q- v.)  ;  and  fern.  plur.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  Brunoniads,  an  order  of  plants  placed  by 
Dr.  Lindley  under  his  48th  or  Kch  ial  Alliance.  The 
ovary  is  superior  and  one-celled,  with  a  single  erect 
ovule.  The  fruit  is  a  membranous  utricle.  The 
leaves  are  radical  and  entire,  the  flowers  are  blue ; 
they  are  collected  in  heads  surrounded  by  enlarged 
bracts.  Two  species  are  described,  both  from  Aus- 
tralia. 

tru-no'-nlt-ads,,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat,  brunonia 
q,  v.) ;  and  plur.  suffix  -ads.  ] 

Bot. :  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Brunoniacese  (q.  v.). 

brti-no  -nl-an,  a .  [Named  after  Dr.  John 
Brown,  who  was  born  at  Dunse  in  1735,  and  died  in 
London  in  1788.]  Pertaining  to  or  emanating  from 
the  person  mentioned  in  the  etymology. 

Brunonian  theory. 

Med. :  A  theory  or  rather  hypothesis,  according  to 
which  the  living  system  was  regarded  as  an  organ- 
ized machine  endowed  with  excitability,  kept  up  by 
a  variety  of  external  or  internal  stimuli,  that  ex- 
citability constituting  life.  Diseases  wore  divided 
into  sthenic  or  asthenic,  the  former  from  accumu- 
lated and  the  latter  from  exhausted  excitability. 
[STHENIC,  ASTHENIC.!  Darwin,  author  of  the 
Zoonomia,  adopted  tne  theory  with  enthusiasm, 
and  Rasori  introduced  it  into  Italy,  where  it  flour- 
ished for  a  time,  and  then  had  to  be  abandoned,  a9 
it  ultimately  was  everywhere. 

Bruns,-fel-s.I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Otho  Brunsfels 
of  Mentz,  who  in  1530  published  figures  of  plants.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
fiolauaceee  or  Nightshades,  The  species  are  hand- 
some tropical  shrubs,  with  neat  foliage  and  showy 
white  or  purple  flowers.  They  come  from  the  West 
Indies. 

*brun'-st6ne,  *brun'-ston,  *brun'-stoon  (0. 
Eng.),  brun  -Stane  (Scotch),  s.  &  a.  Brimstone, 
sulphur.  [  BRIMSTONE,] 

brunstane-match,  s.  A  match  dipped  in  sulphur. 

(Scotch.) 

*briin  -st6n-^,  a.  [BRUNSTON.]  Of  or  resembling 
brimstone. 

"Thei  thatsaten  on  hem  hadden  fyry  haberiouns,  and 
iacynctines  and  brunstony." — Wickliffe:  Apoe.  ix.  17. 

Bruns/-wlck,  s.  &  a.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  subst . :  A  city  and  duchy  in  Germany. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  this  city  or  duchy. 

Brunswick-black,  s.  A  composition  of  lamp- 
black and  turpentine,  used  for  imparting  a  jet 
black  appearance  to  iron  articles. 

Brunswick-green,  s.  [Eng.  Brunswick,  and 
green.  In  Ger.  Braunschweiger-griin.  So  called 
because  it  was  first  made  in  Brunswick  by  Graven- 
horst.j  A  green  pigment^  prepared  by  exposing 
copper  turnings  to  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid 
in  the  open  air.  It  is  a  pale  bluish  green,  insoluble, 
cupric  oxychloride,  CuCli'SCuO^HoO. 

*brun -swyne,  s.  [O.  Eng.  £>run=brown,  and 
SH?2/ne=swine.]  A  porpoise. 

"  Brunsicyne,  or  delfyne.  Foca,  delphiitus,  suitlus, 
Cath."— Prompt.  Part?. 

brunt,  s.  [Icel.  bruna=to  advance  with  the  heat 
of  fire;  brenna—to  burn.] 

1.  A  violent  attack,  a  furious  onset. 

"Brunt.     Inmtltiis,  impetus." — Prompt.  Parv. 

TT  Now  only  used  in  the  phrases :  the  brunt  of  the 
battle—the  heat  of  the  battle,  tho  place  where  it 
bit  ma  most  fiercely;  and  the  brunt  of  the  onset  or 
attack. 

"These  troops  had  to  bear  the  first  brunt  of  the  onset." 
—M't<->t»l't>/:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

*2.  A  blow,  attack.    (Lit.  &fig.) 

"And  heary  brunt  of  cannon-ball." 

Httdibras,  pt.  i.,  ch.  2. 

"Thy  soul  as  ample  as  thy  bounds  are  small, 
Endurest  the  brunt,  and  darest  defy  them  all." 

'  'otrfn-r;  Expostulation. 

f3.  A  contact  or  conflict  with. 

"  Our  first  imtnt  with  some  real  affair  of  common  life." 

—  I.-iit.i,-  T(ii/lot\- 

*brunt,  *brun-tun,  v.  i.    [BRUNT,  s.]    To  make 

a  violent  attack,  to  rush  upon. 

"  IlnintittJ,  or  make  a  soden  stertynge  (burtyn.  P.) 
Iitxitiu,  Cath."—  Pro  nipt.  I'm-r. 

brunt,  prct.  of  r.,pa.  par.  &  a.  [BURN,  BURNT.] 
Scotch  for  did  burn, "burnt. 


brush-shaped 


*bru-ny,    *brunl,   *brunie,    *brenie,  f 

*brini,  *burne,  s.    [BIRNIE.]    A  corslet,  a  breast- 
plate. 

"He  watz  dispoyled  of  his  bruny." 

Gaw.  (£•  Green  Knight,  860. 
*brurd  (!),«.    [BROOD.] 
*brurd  (2),  s.    [BREED.] 
*brurd-ful,  a.    [BRERDFUL.] 
*brus,  v.    [BRUSCH.] 

*brua,  s.  [From  O.  Scotch  ftrus,  brusch  (q.  v.).J 
Force,  impetus. 

"  And  with  his  brus  and  fard  of  watir  broun, 
The  dykys  and  the  schorys  betis  donn." 

Doug.;  Virgil,  55,  34. 

*brusch,  *brus,  r.  /.  &  i.  [From  Ir.  and  Gael- 
6r/s=to  break,  or  from  Eng.  bruise  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans.  (Of  the  forms  brusch  and  brus) :  To- 
force  open,  to  press  up. 

"  Wpe  he  stwrly  bruschyd  the  dure, 
And  laid  it  flatlyngis  in  the  fiure." 

H'ljntoun,  v.  93. 

B.  Intrans.  (Of  the  form  brusch) :  To  burst  forth,. 
to  rush,  to  issue  with  violence. 

"The  how  cauerne  of  his  wounde  ane  flude 
Furth  bruschit  of  the  blaknit  dedely  blude." 

Doug.:  Virgil,  303,  10. 

*brusch-alle,  *brush-a-ly,  s.  [Fr.  broussaille* 
=  brushwood.]  [BRUSH,  s.]  Brushwood. 

"  Bruschalle  (brushaly,  K.)  Sarmentum,  Cath.  ramentum, 
Ug.  t*n  rado,  ramalia,  arbustum." — Prompt.  Parv. 

*bruse,  v.  &  s.    [BRUISE.] 

"That,  through  the  bruses  of  his  former  fight, 
He  now  unable  was  to  wreake  his  old  despight." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  i.  89- 

bruse,  bruise,  a.    [BROOSE.]    (Scotch.) 
If  To  ride  the  bruse: 

1.  To  run  a  race  on  horseback  at  a  wedding. 

2.  To  strive,  to  contend  in  anything. 
*brus.e  -wort,  s.    [BRUISEWORT.] 

brush  (1),  *brusche,  *brusshe,  s.  [O.Fr.  brocer 
6roc/te,  brosse  =  brushwood ;  Low  Lat.  brustia, 
bruscia  =  underwood,  a  thicket.  Compare  M.  H- 
Ger.  broz=a  bud;  Fr.  6rowssaiUes=brusnwood.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

*(1)  Brushwood,  underwood. 

(2)  An  instrument  for  cleaning  clothes,  &c.,  by 
sweeping  up  or  away  particles  of  dirt,  dust,  &c. 
Probably  from  the  original  implements  having  been, 
made  of  twigs  or  brooms. 

"  Wyped  it  with  a  brusshe." — Langland:  Piers  Plow.,  bk.. 
iiii.,  460. 

(3)  The  pencils  used  by  painters,* 
"Artists,  attend — your  brushes  and  your  paint — 

Produce  them — take  a  chair — now  draw  a  saint." 

Cotoper;  Truth. 

1[  To  gie  a  brush  at  any  kind  of  work,  to  assist  by 
working  violently  for  a  short  time.  (Scotch.) 

2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  An  attack,  assault. 

"And  tempt  not  yet  the  brushes  of  the  war." 

Shakesp.:  Troil.  and  Cress.,  v.  8. 
(2)  A  slight  skirmish. 

"He might,  methinka,  have  stood  one  brush  with  them,. 
and  have  yielded  when  there  had  been  no  remedy." — 
Bunyan:  P.  P.,  pt.  i. 

II.  Technically: 

1 .  A   portion   of   an    electro-magnetic    machine, 
which,  like  a  brush  of  bristles,  projects,  and  coming 
in  contact  with  the  bearings  of  the  journals  of  the 
armature,  communicate  the  current  to  that  part  of 
the  mechanism. 

2.  The  bushy  tail  of  a  fox. 

"As  if  he  were  a  hunted  fox,  beginning  to  droop  his 
brush."— Xaanillan'a  Mag.,  Aug.,  1862,  p.  280. 

IT  Obvious  compound :  Brush-maker. 

brush-apple,  s.  The  name  given  in  Australia  to 
Achras  australis.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

brush-cherry,  a.  The  name  given  in  Australia 
to  Trochocarpa  laurina.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

brush-hat,  s.  A  hat  in  which  the  surface  is  con- 
tinually brushed  by  a  hand-brush  during  the  proc'css 
of  sizing,  so  as  to  bring  a  nap  to  tho  surface. 

brush-puller,  s. 

Agric.:  A  machine  for  pulling  up  brushwood  by 
the  roots. 

brush-scythe,  s.  A  long-handled  bill  for  cutting 
hedges,  brushwood,  &c. 

brush-shaped,  a. 

1.  Corresponding  to  Lat.  muscariformis :  Shaped 
like  a  brush — slender,  and  terminated  by  a  tuft  of 
long  hair.     Example,  tho  stylo  or  stigma    of   nu- 
merous composite  plants. 

2.  Corresponding  to  Lat.  aspergilliformis.      [As- 

PERGILLIFORM.] 


b6"il,     bdy;     p6ut,    Jowl;     cat,     9ell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -Won,     -sion  =  shiin;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -hie,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


brush-turkey 


"brush-turkey,  s. 

Ornith.:  A  large  gregarious  species  of  bird,  Tal- 
legalla  Lathami.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  Australia. 
It  makes  its  nest  in  large  mounds  of  brushwood, 
•which  it  collects,  and  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 

brush  wattle-bird,  s.  The  Wattled  Honey- 
eater,  Anthochcera  carunculata,  one  of  the  Meliph- 
aginfe.  It  is  a  native  of  Australia. 

brush- wheels,  s.  pi. 

1.  Toothless  -wheels  used  in  light  machinery  for 
driving  other  wheels  by  the  contact  of  anything 
bruslihke  or  soft,  as  bristles,  cloth,  &c.,  with  which 
tho  circumferences  are  covered. 

2.  Revolving  brushes  used  by  turners,  lapidaries, 
silversmiths,  &c.,  for  polishing. 

sbrush(2),s.    [BREEZE  (2),  s.]    A  locust.   (Wick- 
liffe :  Isa.  xxxiii.4.) 
brush,  *brusche,  v.  t.  &  i.    [BRUSH, «.] 

A.  Transitive : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  sweep  or  remove  dust  or  dirt  from  anything 
by  means  of  a  brush. 

"The  robes  to  kepe  well,  and  also  to  brusche  them 
«lenly."— Babees  Book  (ed.  Fnrnivall),  p.  180. 

"Ho  brushes  his  hat  o'  morning." — Shakesp.:  Sluch  Ado. 
Ui.2. 

2.  To  remove  with  a  light  touch  as  with  a  brush ; 
to  sweep  off. 

"And  from  the  boughs  brush  off  the  evil  dew." 

Milton. 

3.  To  touch  lightly  or  quickly,  as  in  passing. 
"  High  o'er  the  billows  flew  the  massy  load, 

And  near  the  ship  came  thund'ring  on  the  flood. 
It  almost  brustid  the  helm."— Pope. 

*4.  To  paint  or  make  clean,  as  with  a  brush;  to 
decorate,  renovate. 

"  I  have  done  my  beat  to  brush  you  up  like  your  neigh- 
bors."— Pope. 

II.  Figuratively; 

1.  To  set  in  motion  or  move  as  a  brush ;  to  cause 
to  pass  lightly. 

"A  thousand  nights  have  brush'd  their  balmy  wings 
Over  these  eyes." — Dryden. 

IT  To  brush  up  or  brush  down;  To  tidy,  make  neat 
and  clean.    To  brush  aside :  To  remove  from  one's 
way.    To  brush  away:  To  remove. 
"A  load  too  heavy  for  his  soul  to  move, 
Was  upward  blown  below,  and  brushed  away  by  love." 
Dryden;  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  228,  229. 

2.  To  thrash,  beat. 

"...  and  yet,  notwithstanding,  they  had  their  coats 
soundly  brushed  by  them." — Bunyan;  P.  P.,  pt.  L 

B.  Intransitive ; 

1.  To  move  quickly  by  touching,  or  almost  touch- 
ing, something   in   passing.    (Generally  with  the 
prep,  or  adv.  by.) 

"Nor  took  him  down,  bnt  brush'd  regardless  by." 

Dryden. 

2.  To  pass  lightly  over,  to  skim. 

"  And  brushing  o'er,  adds  motion  to  the  pool. " 

Dryden. 

IT  To  brush  along:  To  succeed,  fare  (colloquial'). 
To  brush  against:  To  touch,  or  come  in  contact 
with  lightly. 

brush-a-ly,  s.    [BETJSCHALLE.] 

brushed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BRUSH,  v.] 

brush  -er,  s.  [Eng.  brush;  -er.J  One  who  uses 
a  brush. 

"brusli'-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  brushy;  •ness.'}  The 
quality  of  being  brushy ;  roughness. 

"Considering  the  brvshiness  and  angnloaity  of  the 
parts  of  the  air." — H.  More:  Immort.  of  the  Soul.  b.  iii., 
I*.  31. 

brush '-Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [BRUSH,  v.] 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  or  the  verb. 

C.  As  subsf. :  The  act  of  removing  dirt  or  dust  by 
means  of  a  brush. 

brusuing-machine.  s. 

1.  Hat-making:  A  machine  for  brushing  hats  to 
remove  the  dust  after  pouncing,  or  to  lay  the  nap 
smoothly. 

2.  Woolen  manufacture;   A  machine  used  to  lay 
the  nap  on  cloth  before  shearing.   It  has  a  cylinder 
covered  with  brushes. 

3.  Flax  manufacture:  A  machine  for  scutching 
flax,  in  which  the  beaters  are  superseded  by  stiff 
brushes  of  whalebone. 

brush  -He,  s.  [Named  after  Prof.  G.  J.  Brush, 
suff.-rte  (Jfin.)  Cq-v.;.] 

Min.:  A  monoclinic  transparent  or  translucent 
mineral,  on  some  faces  of  its  crystals  pearly,  on 
others  vitreous,  and  on  others  splendent.  Hard- 
ness, 2-2*5 ;  specific  gravity,  2'208.  It  is  colorless  to 
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pale  yellowish.  Compos. :  Phosphoric  acid,  39'95- 
41-50;  lime,  32-11-32-73 :  water,  15-95-26-33,  &c.  It  is 
found  among  tho  rock  guano  of  Aves  Island  and 
Sombrero  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  (Dana.) 

brush -like,  a.  [Eng.  brush;  Wee.}  Like  a 
brush. 

brush  -wood,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  brush,  and  tcood.] 
[BRUSH,  «.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Brush,  underwood,  low,  scrubby  thickets. 

"  The  brushwood  of  the  mountain  of  Somma  was  soon 
in  a  flame." — Herschel:  Pop.  Lectures,  p.  27. 

2.  Small  branches  cut  f or  firewood,  &c. 

"  Her  scanty  stock  of  brushwood,  blazing  clear." 

Cotcper:  The  Task,  bk.  ir. 
*B.  As  adjective  :  Rotten,  useless. 
"  What  safety  from  such  brushwood  helps  as  these?  " 
Dryden:  Reliyio  Laid. 

tbriish'-y\  a.  [Eng.  brush;  -y.~\  Resembling  a 
brush ;  rough,  shaggy.  (Boyle.) 

*brua-it,  pa.  par.  [Low  Lat.  brusdus,  brustus— 
ornamented  with  needle-work.] 

44  With  uedil  werk  brusit  riche  and  fyne." 

Doug.:  Virgil,  2SS.13. 
*brusk,  a.    [BRUSQUE.] 

brusque  (pron.brusk),  o.  [Fr.  hrtisgue=rude; 
Ital.  6rusco=sharp,  sour.]  Rough,  rude,  blunt, 
unceremonious. 

"The  speech  verged  on  rudeness,  but  it  was  delivered 
with  a  brusque  openness  that  implied  the  absence  of  any 
personal  intention."— O.  Eliot:  Felix  Bolt,  p.  61. 

brusque'-ness,  *brusk'-ness,  «.  [Eng.  brusk, 
brusque ;  -?iess.]  The  quality  of  being  brusque ; 
bluntness  of  manner. 

*brussch-et,  s.    [Dimin.  of  brush  (q.  v.).    Cf.  Fr. 
6rwsc=butcher's-broom.]    A  thicket,  underwood. 
"  And  in  that  ilkebrusschet    .    .    ." 

Sir  f  erumbras  (ed.  Heritage),  p.  34, 1.  800. 
Brus'-sels,  s.    [Tho  capital  of  Belgium.] 
Brussels-carpet,  s.    [CABPET.] 
Brussels-lace,  s.    A  kind  of  lace  made  originally 
at  Brussels. 

"  No,  let  a  charming  chintz,  and  Brussels-lace." 

Pope:  Mor.  Ess.,  Ep.  i. 

Brussels-point:  Brussels-lace  with  the  network 
made  by  the  pillow  and  bobbins. 

Brussels-ground :  Brussels-lace  with  a  hexagonal 
mesh,  formed  by  plaiting  and  twisting  four  flaxen 
threads  to  a  perpendicular  line  of  mesh. 

Brussels  wire-ground :  Brussels-lace  of  silk  with 
tho  meshes  partly  straight  and  partly  arched. 

Brussels-sprouts,  s.  pi.  The  small  sprouts  or 
heads,  each  a  perfect  cabbage  in  miniature,  spring- 
ing from  the  stalks  of  a  species  of  cabbage.  They 
wore  originally  brought  from  Belgium. 

•brust,  *brusten,  inf.  &  pret.  of  v.,  pa.  par.  &  a. 
[BURST.] 

"  Low  i'  the  dust, 
An'  screechin*  out  prosaic  verse, 

An*  like  to  brust!" 
Burns:  Earnest  Cm  and  Prayer. 
"  Eftsoones  shee  grew  to  great  impatience. 
And  into  termes  of  open  outrage  brust." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  48. 

*brust  (l),  s.    [BREAST.] 

*brust  (2),  s.  [A.  S.  6;/rsf=loss:  O.  H.  Gor.  brust 
=fracture.J  Damage,  defect.  (Layamon,  1,610.) 

*brus-tel,  *brus-tle,  *brus-tyl,  *brus-tylle,  s. 
[BRISTLE,  s.j  A  bristle. 

"  Brustyl  of  a  swyne,  K.  P.  Seta." — Prompt.  Parv. 

*brus'-tle,  *brus-tel,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  brastlian.'] 
[BRESTLE.I 

1.  To  make  a  crackling  noise ;  to  crackle. 

"  He  writeth  with  a  slepy  noise. 
And  brustleth  as  a  monkes  poise, 
Whan  it  is  throwe  into  the  panne." 

Gower:  C.  A.,  ii.  93. 

2.  To  rise  up  against  one  fiercely ;  to  bustle. 

"  'Sbud  Til  brustle  up  to  him." 

Oticaa:  The  Atheist,  1684. 

*brust  -ling,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [BRUSTLE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  making  a  crackling  noise; 
a  crackling,  rustling. 

•brusur,  *brusure,  s.  [BRISUKE.]  A  fracture, 
a  breakingof  anything. 

"  Brusur  for  brusur,  eye  for  eye." —  Wicliffe:  Iievft.  xxiv. 
20. 

"brut,  r.  i.  [Fr.  brouter;  O.  Fr.  brouster.J 
[BROWZE.]  To  browze,  graze.  (Evelyn.) 

*bru'-ta,  s.  [Lat.  bruta,  n.  pi.  of  adj.  brutus=(l) 
heav}',  unwieldy ;  (2)  dull,  stupid,  also  irrational.] 

ZoQl. :  Linnaeus'  name  for  the  second  of  his  seven 
orders  of  tho  class  Mammalia.  Ho  includes  under 
it  tho  ccnera  Elophas,  Trichechus,  Bradyptlfl,  Myr- 
mecophaga,  Manis,  and  Dasypus. 


brute 

*bru-tag,  *bre-tage,  s.  [Fr.  breteche.]  A  para- 
pet of  a  wall,  a  rampart. 

"  Trwe  tulkkes  in  toures  teueled  wyth-inne, 

In  bigge  brutaae  of  borde,  bulde  on  the  walles." 
Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris);  Cleanness,  1,189-90. 

bru'-tal,  *bru'-tall,  a.  [In  Dan.,  Ger.,  Fr.  and 
Port,  brutal;  Sp.  brutal,  Ital.  4ruro(e=fierce;  all 
from  Lat.  brutus.]  [BRUTA.] 

1.  Lit. :  Pertaining  to  the  inferior  animals. 

"To  me  so  friendly  grown  above  the  rest 
Of  brutal  kind    .    .    ."— Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  ix. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Of  persons:  Having  a  disposition  like  that  of 
the  inferior  animals. 


(a)  Gen. :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 
(6)  r 


Spec. :  Fierce,  cruel.    [BRUT Aim.] 
"  By  brutal  Marius  and  keen  Sylla  first." 

Thomson:  Liberty,  pt.  iii. 

(2)  Of  character,  action,  or  conduct:  Character- 
istic, or  which  might  have   been  expected  from 
brutes  rather  than  from  men ;  resulting  from  un- 
governed  passion  or  appetite. 

(3)  Of  the  manners :  Unrefined. 

"His  brutal  manners  from  his  breast  exil'd." 

Dryden:  Cymon  and  Iphiaenia,  218-19. 

"See  how  the  hall  with  brutal  riot  flows." 

Thomson:  Liberty,  pt.,  v.  160. 
bru'-tal-is,e,  v.  t.    [BRUTALIZE.] 

thru  -tal-Ism,  s.  [Eng.  brutal;  •ism.'}  Brutal- 
ity. 

bru-tal  -I-tJS  s.  [From  Fr.  brutalitf.  In  Dan. 
brutalitet;  Ger.  brutalitdt;  Sp.brutalidad;  Port. 
brutalidade;  Ital.  brutalita.]  Resemblance  to  the 
brutes  in  disposition  or  conduct.  Used— 

Specially : 

(1)  Of  violence,  cruelty,  or  inhumanity. 

If  The  brutality  of  an  animal,  a  bull  for  instance, 
when  one  intrudes  upon  the  field  in  which  it  is 
grazing,  manifests  itself  in  three  respects— it  takes 
offense  when  no  insult  was  intended;  secondly,  it 
would  not  have  mind  enough  to  appreciate  or  even 
comprehend  any  explanation  or  apology  were  one 
offered  it ;  and  finally,  in  its  criminal  code  there  is 
but  one  penalty  for  even  trifling  offenses — death. 
Those  men  who  act  similarly  may  justly  be  called 
brutal,  and  their  conduct  brutality. 

(2)  Insensibility  to  shame ;  indecency. 

"These  Epicureans  .  .  .  discovering  in  their  writ- 
ings, as  welt  as  throughout  all  their  lives,  mere  beastly 
brutality."— Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  907. 

brfl-tal-I-za-tion, tbru-tal-1-sa -tlon, s.  [Eng. 
brutaliz(e) ;  -arion.]  The  act  of  making  brutal; 
tho  state  of  being  made  brutal 

bru'-tal-lze,  bru'-tal-ls.e,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Eng.  bru- 
tal; -ize;  FT.  brutaliser=  to  treat  brutally.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  render  brutal. 

"  Strange  !  that  a  creature  rational,  and  cast 
In  human  mold,  should  brutalize  by  choice 
His  nature."  Cotpper:  The  Task,  bk.  i. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  brutal. 

"  .  .  .  he  mixed,  in  a  kind  of  transport,  with  his 
countrymen,  brutalized  with  them  in  their  habit  and 
manners." — Addison. 

brti  -tal-ized,  brfl  -tal-lfjed,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[BRUT.U.IZE.] 

bru  -tal-iz-Ifig,  bru'-tal-ig-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a. 
&  t.  [BRUTALIZE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive :  Brutalization. 

brfl  -tal-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  brutal ;  -ly.]  In  a  brutal 
manner;  cruelly  or  indecently,  a?  a  "brute  rather 
than  a  man  might  be  expected  to  do. 

"  Mrs.  Bull  aimed  a  knife  at  John,  though  John  threw 
a  bottle  at  her  head,  very  brutally  indeed." — Arbuthnot. 

brute,  a.  &  «.  [Fr.  brut  (m.)  and  brute  (f.)  (adj.), 
and  brute  (s.) ;  Prov.  brut ;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  bruto; 
Lat.  6rufus=(l)  heavy,  unwieldy,  immovable,  (2) 
dull,  stupid;  (jr.  6rtr/»u*=weighty,  heavy;  brithi>= 
to  be  heavy  or  weighed  down ;  6cir»/s=heavy ;  baros 
=weight.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Inanimate,  unconscious. 

"...  not  the  sons  of  brute  earth,  .  .  .  "— 
Bentley. 

(2)  Pertaining  to  tho  inferior  animals ;  irrational. 

"...    which  exalts 
The  brute  creation  to  this  finer  thought." 

Thomson:  Seasons;  Spring. 

2.  Fig. :  Bestial ;  resembling  the  inferior  animals, 
or  some  of  them. 

(1)  In  violence  or  cruelty. 

"  Brute  violence,  and  proud  tyrarnic  pow'r." 

Milton. 


ate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    s'ire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     who,     s&n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  Kw. 


brute 
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bryophyllum 


(2)  In  inability  to  appreciate  the  higher  emo- 
tions ;  unpolished. 

"  One  whose  brute  feeling  ne'er  aspires 
Beyond  his  own  more  brute  desires." 

Scott:  Munition,  ii.  22. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Lit. :  Any  one  of  the  inferior  animals. 

"Made  nothing  but  a  brute  the  slave  of  sense." 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  man  of  coarse   character,  or  deficient  in 
sense  or  culture  ;  an  ignoramus. 

"And  get  the  brutes  the  power  themsels, 
To  choose  their  herds." 

Burns  i  The  Two.  Herds. 
"  While  brawny  brutes  in  stupid  wonder  stare." 

Byron:  The  Curse  of  Minerva. 

(2)  The  brutal  part  of  the  nature. 

"Again  exalt  the  brute  and  sink  the  man." 

Burns:  Stanzas.     (The  Prospect  of  Death.) 

*S  Compound  of  obvious  signification :  Brute-like. 
*brute,  s.    [BRUIT.] 
*brute,  v.  t.   [BRUIT,  u.] 

"This,  once  brttted  through  the  army,  filled  them  all 
with  heaviness." — Knolles. 

*bru-tel,  a.    [BRITTLE.] 
*bru-tel-nesse,  s.    [BRITTLENESS.] 

*brfi  te-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  brute;  -ly.]  Violently, 
like  a  brute ;  rudely,  impetuously.  (Milton.') 

'bru-ten,  v.  t.  [From  A.  S.  brytan=to  break, 
breotan=to  bruise,  to  break;  Sw.  bryta;  Dan. 
bryde.]  To  break  to  pieces. 

"  .    .    .    setten  al  on  fure 

And  do  bruten  alle  the  burnes,  that  be  now  ther-inne." 
William  ofPalerne,  3,759-60. 
*bru  te-ness,  s.    [Eng.  brute ;  -nese.] 

1.  Brutality. 

"  Thou  dotard  vile, 
That  with  thy  bruteness  shendst  thy  comely  ape." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  viii.  12. 

2.  The  state  of  being  brute,  or  inanimate. 

"  The  bruteness  of  matter." — Emerson. 
*brut'-I-fy, v. t.    [Lat. brutus ;  i connective;  and 
f'tcio=to  make.]    To  make  brutal. 

"...    am  I  then  brutifiedf  " — Congreve. 
*'  Hopeless  slavery  effectually  brutifles  the  intellect." — 
J.  S.  Hill:  folit.  Econ.  (ed.  1848),  vol.  i.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  §  2, 
p.  295. 

*bru-til,  a.    [BRITTLE.] 
bru  t-Ish,  a.    [Eng.  brut(e);  -tsA.] 

1.  Pertaining  to    the  inferior  animals ;   animal, 
bestial. 

"  Osiris,  Isis,  Orus,  and  their  train, 
With  monstrous  shapes  and  sorceries  abus'd 
Fanatic  Egypt,  and  her  priests  to  seek 
Their  wand'riug  gods  disguis'd  in  brutish  forms." 
•Milton:  P.  L. 

2.  Resembling   some,  or    the   generality    of  the 
inferior  animals ;  manifesting  animal  rather  than 
distinctively  human  characteristics. 

(1)  In  a  coarse  organization  leading  to  cruelty  or 
inhumanity:  Rough,  brutal,  ferocious,  cruel,  inhu- 
man. 

"  Brutes,  and  brutish  men,  are  commonly  more  able  to 
bear  pain  than  others." — Grew. 

(2)  In  the  undue  or  unseasonable  indulgence  of 
tfifti  appetites:  Gross,  carnal,  indecent  in  conduct. 

"  As  sensual  as  the  brutish  sting  itsel  f ." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

"...  he  staggers  to  his  table  again,  and  there  acts 
over  the  same  brutish  scene." — South. 

(3)  7n  dullness  or  stupidity:  Dull,  stupid,  sense- 
less. 

"  Every  man  is  brutish  in  his  knowledge." — Jer.  i.  14. 

(4)  In  absence  of  knowledge  or  refinement:    Igno- 
rant, uncivilized. 

"  They  were  not  so  brutish,  that  they  could  be  ignorant 
to  call  upon  the  name  of  God." — Hooker. 

tbrut'-Ish-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  brutish;  -ly.']  In  a 
brutish  manner,  after  the  manner  of  a  brute  rather 
than  a  man,  with  cruelty,  indecency,  stupidity,  or 
brutal  ignorance. 

"...  and  afterward  are  carried  brutishly  into  all 
palpable  impiety." — Bp.  Hall:  Cont.  Golden  Calf. 

tbruG'-Ish-nesS,  s.  [Eng.  brutish;  -ness.']  The 
quality  of  being  brutal,  resemblance  to  the  inferior 
animals  in  some  marked  respects;  animality,  bru- 
tality, savageness. 

"All  other  courage,  besides  that,  is  not  true  valor,  but 
brutishntss." — Sprat. 

tbrut-I§m,  s.    [Eng.  brut (e);  •ism.']     A  quality 
or  the  qualities  or  characteristics  of  a  brute. 
*brut  nen,  v.  t.    [BKITXEN.] 


briitte,  r.  /.  i  t.    [BROWSE,  v.] 

A.  Intrant.:  The  same  as  broirse  (q.  v.). 

"  What  the  goats  so  easily  bruttetl  upon." 

Evelyn:  Acetaria,  after  sect.  82. 

B.  Transitive: 

"  The  cow  bruts  the  young  wood."  —  Grose. 
*brut-ten,  v.  t.    [A.  S.  bryttan;  O.  Icel.  brytja. 
(Rob.  Manning:  Hist.  Eng.  (ed.  Furnivall),244,  10.) 
(Stratmann.)}    To  break. 

*brut-ten-et,  pa.  par,    [A.  S.  bryttan,  bnjttian  ; 
Sw.  bryta;  Dan.  7>n/de=to  destroy:  A.  S.  brytse=a 
fragment  ;  Eng.  brittle.]    Destroyed,  slain. 
"  The  emperor  entred  in  a  wey  euene  to  attele 
To  haue  bruttenet  that  bor  and  the  abaie  seththen." 
William  ofPalertie,  205-6. 

brut  -ting,  pr.par.  &  s.    [BRUTTE.] 

A.  As  present  participle:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  substantive  :  The  act  of  browsing. 

"  Of  all  the  foresters,  this  [horn  beam]  preserves  itself 
best  from  the  bruttings  of  the  deer."  —  Evelyn,  i.  vi.  2. 

bru'-tum  ful-men,  a,  [Latin.  Literally,  a 
senseless  lightning-flash  or  "  thunderbolt.'  ]  A 
threat  which  has  a  formidable  sound,  but  ends  by 
doing  no  damage. 

*brux-le,  r.  t.  [A.  N.  brirla  =  to  reprove,  to  re- 
proach.] To  upbraid,  to  reprove. 

"Thenne  a  wynde  of  goddez  worde  efte  the  wyghe 

bruxlez." 
Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris);  Patience,  345. 

*bruy  -dale,  s.    [BKIDAL.] 

*bruze,  v.  t.  [BRUISE.]  (Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.,  ix. 
19.) 

bry  -a,  s.  [Lat.  brya;  Gr.  brya  =  a  shrub,  one 
of  the  tamarisks,  Tamarix  gallica,  africana,  or 
orientalix.] 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants.  Brya 
elenus  is  the  Jamaica  or  West  Indian  Ebony-tree. 
[EBONY.  1  The  rough,  twiggy  branches  are  used  for 
riding-whips.  (Treas.  of  Hot.) 

bry-a  -58-88,  s.    [From  Mod.  Lat.  bryum  (q.  v.)  ; 
and  fern.  plur.  adj.  suffix  -acece.J     * 
Botany  : 

1.  Gen.:  Urn-mosses,  a  natural  order  of  Muscals, 
distinguished  by  having  the  spore-cases  valvelcss, 
with  an  operculum  without  elaters.   Lindley  enum- 
erated forty-four  genera  and,  with  a  query,  1,100 
species  as  belonging  to  the  order.    They  are  found 
in  all  humid  climates,  but  abound  in  the  temperate 
rather  than  in  the  polar  regions.    [BRYUM.] 

2.  Spec.  :  A  large  group  of  acrocarpous  mosses 
having  a  double  row  of  teeth,  the  inner  united  at 
the  base  by  a  common  plicate  membrane.    It  con- 
stitutes part  of  the  order  Bryaceae.   [No.  1.]   (Treas. 
of  Bot.) 

*brybe,  v  .  &  s.    [BRIBE.] 

"bryche,  a.  [A.  S.  fcrj/ce=liable  to  break.]  Frail, 
vain  (Grein),  reduced,  poor  (Morris  t&Skeat). 
"Now  ys  Pers  bycome  bryche, 
That  er  was  bothe  stoute  and  ryche." 

Robert  of  Brunne,  5,821-22. 

*bryd,  *brydde,  s.   [BIRD.]  (Prompt.  Parv.,  <£c.) 
*bryde,  s.    [BRIDE.]    (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9,764.) 
*bryde-lyme,  s.    [BIRDLIME.] 
*bry-del-yn,  t'.  t.    [BRIDLE,  v.] 

•bry'-dllle,  *bry'-dylle,  s.  [BRIDLE,  *.] 
(Prompt.  Parv.} 

"bryge,  s.    [BRIGTJE.]    Debate,  contention. 
"  Bryge,  or  debato   (bryggyng,   K.  )  Briga,   discensio." 
—  Prompt.  Parr. 

*brygge,  s.    [BRIDGE.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*bryg-gyng,  s.  [BRIGUE.]  Debate,  contention. 
(See  example  under  bryge.'} 

*bryght,  "bryghte,  *bryht,  a.  [BRIGHT.] 
(Prompt.  Parv.,  etc.) 

*bryghte-swerde,  «.   A  bright  sword. 

"  Bryghte-swerde.    Splendona."  —  Prompt.  Parv. 
*bry-gows,  s.    [Low  Lat.  6r£*;o8iis=quarrelsome  ; 
&n</a=quarrel,  contention.] 
11  Jlrygotrs,  or  debato-makar.  Brigostts."  —  Prompt.  Parv. 

*bry-gyr-dyll,  *breke  gyr-dle,  s.  [O.  Eng.  & 
Scotcu  breek=  breeches  ;  and  <jt/r(Ue=a  girdle.]  A 
girdle  round  the  middle  of  the  body. 


litll.    Lumbare,  renale."  —  Prompt.  Pare. 

*bryl-lare,  s.  [From  O.  Eng.  brylh/n  (q.  v.)  ; 
and  O.  EIIB.  suff.  -are=  -or.]  One  who  drinks  to 
a  person's  health,  or  who  gives  a  toasl. 

"  RrHllurecit  drynke,  or  schenkare  (  drinkshankere,  P.) 
Propinatuf,  ii/-<>i>ht«t/-i.i'."  —  l'r"/njit.  Pare. 

*bryl-lyn,  r.  t.  [From  A.  S.  byrlian=to  drink  ; 
byrle—n  cup-bearer.]  To  give  a  toast,  to  drink  to 
one's  hfitlth. 

"  Bryllyn',  or  schenk  drynke.  Propino."  —  Prompt.  Parr. 


•bryl-lynge,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [BRYLLYN.] 

"  Bryllynge  of  drynke  (of  ale,  K.)  Proptnacio."—  Prompt. 
Parv. 

*bry-l8ck,  s.  [Gael,  braoilag,  breigh'lac.]  The 
whortleberry,  or  yaccinium  vitis  idcea.  (Scotch.) 

"Here  also  are  everocks,  resembling  a  strawberry,  and 
brylocks,  like  a  red  currant,  but  sour." — Papers  Antiq. 
Soc.  Scotl.,  i.  71. 

*brym,  *bryme,  a.    [BRIM  (2),  a.] 

"  Brym,  or  fers.    Ferus,ferox."~Prompt.  Parv. 

*brym-ble,  *brym-byll,  s.  [BRAMBLE.]  (Huloet.) 
(Prompt.  Parv.) 

"bry'm'-ly',  adv.  [O.  Eng.  brim:  and  Eng.  suffix 
-fy.]  Fiercely,  keenly.  (Wall.,  vii.  995.) 

*brymme,  a.  &  adv.   [BRIM,  a.  &  adv.'} 

"Ther  were,  and  also  thisteles  thikke, 
And  breres  brymme  for  to  prikke." 

The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose, 

*brymme,  s.    [BRIM.]    A  flood,  a  river. 

"A  balgh  bergh  bi  a  bruke  the  brymme  bysyde." 

Sir  Gaw.,  2,172. 

*bryn,  *brin,  *blrn,  v.  t.    [BURN,  t>.]   To  burn. 

"And  gert  his  men  bryn  all  Bowchaae 
Fra  end  till  end,  and  sparyt  nane." 

Barbour,  ix.  296. 

*bryne  (1),  «.    [BRINE,  «.] 

"  Bryne  of  salt.    Salsugo,  Cath.  0.  F." — Prompt.  Parv. 

*bryne  (2),  s.  [Sw.  bryn=brim,  edge,  surface; 
O.  Icel.  brun  (sing.) ;  brynn  (plur.).] 

"Bryne,  or  brow  of  the  eye.  Supercilium." — Prompt. 
Pan1. 

"bry'ng,  *brf  nge,  *br£ng-en,  *brf  ng-yn,  v.  t. 
[BRING,  t'.]    (Prompt.  Parv.,  Chaucer,  &c.) 
*bryng-are,  s.    [BRINGER.] 

"  Bryngare.    Allator,  lator." — Prompt.  Parv. 
"brynke,  s.    [BRINK.] 
*brynne, «.    [BRAN.] 

"  Brynne  of  corn,  K.  Cantabrum,  furfur.'* — Prompt, 
Parv. 

*bryn-ston,  *bryn-stane,  *brynt-stane,  s. 
[Sw.  braensteu.~]  [BRIMSTONE.] 

"Quhill  all  inuiroun  rekit  lyke  bryntstane." 

Doug.s  Virgil,  62,  14. 

*bryu-ye, «.    [BRENE,  BIRNIE.] 

*bryn-yede,  a.    [BHENYEDE.] 

bry-6r-6-gIst,  s.  [From  Gr.  bryon=a  kind  of 
mossy  seaweed;  logos=&  discourse;  and  suffix  -isj.} 
One  who  makes  a  special  study  of  mosses. 

bry-51  -6-gf ,  s.  [From  Gr.  bryon  =  a  kind  of 
mossy  seaweed,  and  logos=a  discourse.]  The  depart- 
ment of  botany  which  treats  of  the  Bryacea?  (Urn- 
mosses). 

bry-fcn-y'  (Eng.),  bry-on'-I-g.  (Lat.),s.  [In Dut. 
&  Fr.  bryone ;  Ital.  brionia;  Lat.  bryonia:  Gr.  bry- 
onia,  bryone,  bryo—ta  be  full  of,  to  swell  or  teem 
with.] 

I.  Of  the  form  bryony : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  plant,  Bryonia  dioica.    It  has  a 
large  root,  white  and  branched.    Its  stem  is  long- 
and  weak,  with  tendrils  which  enable  it  readily  to- 
cling  to  bushes  in  the  hedges  and  thickets  where  it 
grows.    The  inflorescence  consists  of  short  axillary 
racemes   of  whitish   dioecious  flowers  with  green 
veins.    The  berries  are  red.    The  plant  abounds  in 
a  fetid  and  acrid  juice. 

2.  Bot. :  The  English  name  of  the  genus  Bryonia. 

II.  Of  the  form  bryonia: 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  pla_nts  belonging  to  the  order- 
Cucurbitaceae  (Cucurbits).  (For  Bryonia  dioica, 
the  Red-berried  Bryony,  see  1. 1.)  B.  alba,  or  Black- 
berried  Bryony,  wnich  grows  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  is  by  some  believed  to  be  only  a  variety  of 
the  dioica.  Several  other  species  are  found  in  the. 
East  Indies. 

If  (1)  Black  Bryony :  Two  plants- 
id)  Tamus  communis,    (Prior.) 
l(b)  Actceaspicata.    (Lyte.) 

(2)  Red  Bryony:  Bryonia  dioica.  (Lyte.)  (Prior.) 

(3)  White    Bryony:    Bryonia     dioica.      (Lyte.) 
(Prior.) 

III.  Of  botWforms.  Pharm.:  An  eclectic  medicine, 
much  used  in  this  country. 

br?-6-pb.yT-lum,  s.  [ Gr.  bryO=  to  bo  full  of,  tc- 
swcll,  to  burst  forth,  and  phyllon=lctit.  So  named 
because  if  the  leaves  are  laid  upon  damp  earth 
thi'y  will  put  forth  roots  and  grow.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Crassulacem  (Houseleeks).  There  are  eight  stam- 
ina and  four  ovaries.  Bryophullum  calycinum,  the 
Large-cupped  Bryophyllum,  lias  succulent,  oval, 
crenato  loaves,  and  long,  pendulous,  cylindrical 
flowers.  Its  native  country  is  tho  East  Indies* 
whence  it  has  been  carried  to  other  places.  In 
Bermuda,  where  it  is  naturalized  and  grows  abun- 
dantly, it  is  called  Life-plant. 


bfill,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    ?ell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xeuophon,     exist,   ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§lon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


bryozoa 

bry-o-zo'-a,  s.     [Gr.  6ryon=moss,   and  zoon— 
animal.] 
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buccaneer 


.  =  ;          . 

ZoOl.  :  The  name  given  by  Ehronberg  to  a  class  of    poppeln  ;  Mahratta  budhbudha  ;  Pali  bubbulaka 
olluscoid  animals,  the  peculiarities  of  which  had    bubbulam=a  bubble,  a  blister,  a  pimple.] 


... 

w!,th,a.lr- 
2.  Figuratively  : 

tl.  Anything  unsubstantial  or  unreal  ;  a  false  or 


Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth." 


been  previously  observed  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Thompson, 
who  had  called  them  Polyzoa  (q.  v.). 
bry-6'ZO'-on,  8.    [BRYOZOA.] 
ZoOl. :  Any  species  belonging  to  the  class  Bryozoa 
<q-  v.). 

*bryr'-Ie  (yr  as  ir),  s.    [A.  S.  bryrdan=to  prick,    empty  show ;  mere  emptiness, 
goad,  infuriate  (?).]     Madness.     (Scotch.)  "Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 

1T  Lyk  bryrie :  Equivalent  to  the  vulgar  phrase, 
"like  daft.  ' 

"  For  if  I  open  wp  my  anger  anes — • 
My  tongue  is  lyk  the  lyons;  vhair  it  liks, 
It  brings  the  flesh,  lyk  bryrie,  fra  the  banes." 

Montgomery:  Poems,  p.  94.     (Jamieson.) 

*bryste,  v.  i.    [BURST,  «.] 
*brys'-tylle, ».    [BRISTLE.] 

"  Brystylle,  or  brustylle  (burstyll,  P.).    Seta." — Prompt. 
Parv 


bub'-ble,  s.  [Sw.  bubbla;  Dan.  boble;  Dut.  bobbel       3fed.:  Hardening  and  enlargement  of  lymphatic 
=  a  bubble;  bobbelen  =  to  bubble;    Ger.    bubbeln,    glands,  generally  the  inguinal,  as  in  the  Oriental 

or   Levantine  plag_ue,  syphiloid,  gonorrhoea,  &c., 
always,  unless  dissipated  by  madical  interference, 

I.  Ordinani  Language  •  followed  by  suppuration.   In  cases  of  true  infecting 

,    syphilis  a  suppurating  bubo  is  a  rare  complication^ 

1.  Lit.:  A  small  bladder  or  vesicle  of  liquid  filled    although  induration  of  the  glands  in  the  later  forms 

of  the  disease  is  almost  invariably  present. 

bu-bo(2),«.  [From Lat.  bubo,  genit.  bubonis^ 
an  owl,  specially  the  long-horned  owl  (Strix  bubo) 
(Linnaeus).  Cf.  Gr.  buas,  buza=the  eagle-owl.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  family 
Strigidso,  or  Owls.  They  have  a  small  ear  aperture, 
two  large  feathered  tufts  like  horns  on  the  sides  of 
the  head,  and  the  legs  feathered  to  the  toes.  Bubo 
maximus  is  the  Eagle  Owl,  or  Great  Owl.  It  is  a 
native  of  Europe.  The  corresponding  American 


Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 
"At  manhood's  touch  the  bubble  burst." 

Scott;  Eokeby,  v.  18. 

f2.  A  cheat,  a  fraud,  a  swindling  project. 

"In  truth,  of  all  the  ten  thousand  bubbles  of  which  species  is  Bubo  virginianUS. 

h,i?f?/5r,,h'ls  preserved  the  memory,  none  was  ever  more  bu'-bon,  s.     [In  Fr.,  Sp.  <fc  Ital.  bllbon  ;  from  Lat. 

skillfully  puffed  into  existence."-ifa<;au;a!,:  Hist.  Eng.,  bubonium;  GT.  boubonion  = 


plant,  Aster  atticus, 

useful  against  a  boubon=a  swelling  in  the  groin, 
*3.  A    person     cheated   or   victimized   by    some    This,  however,  has  no  affinity  to  the  botanical  genus 


ch.  xxiv. 


*brys-yde,  a.    [A.  S.  brysan.]    [BRUISE,  t!.] 
" Brysyde  (brissed,  P.).  Quasaatus,  contusus." — Prompt. 
Parv. 


bry'-tasque,  s.    [From  O.  Fr.  britask= a  fortress    „„;..;»  t.iho  nfni 
•with  battlements  (Kel/iam) ;  "a  port  or  portall  of    splrl 
defense  on  the  rampire  or  wall  of  a  town."    (Cot 
firrave.)]    A  battlement. 

"  And  the  brytasques  on  the  tour  an  heye    .    .    ." 

Sir  Ferumbras  (ed.  Herrtage),  p.  105,  1.  3,315. 

•bryt-tene,  *bryt-tyne,  v.  t.    [BEITNEN.] 


swindling  speculation  ;  a  gull. 

"  Cease,  dearest  mother,  cease  to  chide; 
Gany's  a  cheat,  and  I'm  a  bubble."  —  Prior. 

:  The  bubble  of    air   in    the   glass 


, 
bubon.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants  from  South- 
era  Europe,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  elsewhere. 


bubble  and  squeak,  s.  A  mixture  of  meat, 
greens  and  potatoes,  which  have  been  already 
cooked,  fried  up  together. 

bubble-company,  s.  A  sham  company  promoted 
for  purposes  of  fraud  and  cheating. 


*br$?t'-tl^nge,  pr.par.  [A.  S.  bryttan= to  break; 
Sw.  bryta;  Dan.  bryde.~\    Breaking  up,  cutting  up. 
"  To  the  quyrry  then  the  perse  went  to  se  the  bryttlynge 
off  the  deare."  Chevy  Chase. 


bry'-um,  s.    [Gr.  bryon=a  kind  of  mossy  sea- 
weed.] bubble-trier,  s.    An  instrument  for  testing  the 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  mosses,  the  typical  one  of  the  delicacy  and  accuracy  of  the  tubes  for  holding  the 

family  Bryaceee  (q.  v.).  spirit  in  leveling-instruments. 


*bry'-ze,  s.    [BEIZE,  BREEZE.] 

IT  For  omitted  words  commencing  *bry-  see  the 
spelling  bri-. 

bu,  bue,  v.  i.  [From  the  sound.]  To  emit  the 
sound  which  a  call  does.  (Scotch.) 

bu,  boo,  s.    [From  Wei.  bo— a.  scarecrow.] 

1.  A  sound  meant  to  excite  terror.    (Scotch.) 
"-Boo  is  a  word  that's  used  in  the  North  of  Scotland  to 

frighten  crying  children." — Presbyterian  Eloquence,  p.  138. 

2.  A  bugbear,  an  object  of  terror.    (Presbyterian 
Eloquence,  p.  138.) 

bu-kow,  s.  [From  bu,  and  Scotch  kow,  COW=SL 
goblin.] 

1.  Gen.:  Anything  frightful,  as  a  scarecrow. 

2.  Spec.;  A  hobgoblin.    (Scotch.) 

bu-man,s.  A  goblin,  the  devil.  (Scotch.)  [Bu-KOW.] 
bu-at,  boo-it,  bou-at,  bow-at  (Scotch),  bow-et 

(2),  bow-ett,   s.     [Fr.   boete  =  a   box;  Low  Lat. 

boieta.  ] 

1.  Lit.:  A  hand-lantern. 

"  Bowett  or  lanterne.  Lucerna,  lantema." — Prompt. 
Parv. 

2.  Fig. :  The  moon. 

"  He  mattered  a  Gaelic  curse  upon  the  unseasonable 
splendor  of  M'Farlane's  buat." — Scott:  Waverley,  ch. 
zxxviii. 

bub  (1),  bob,  s.    [From  Eng.  bob=to  beat.    Cf.    makes. 
Gael,  bobgournach  =a  blast.]    A  blast,  a  gust  of 
severe  weather. 

"  Ane  blusterand  bub,  out  fra  the  north  braying, 
Gan  ouer  the  f  oreschip  in  the  bak  sail  ding." 

Douglas:   Virgil,  16,  19. 


is  put  among  clothes  to  imbue  them  with  scent. 

bu-bon'-lc,  a.  [From  Gr.  boubon=  ...  a  bubo, 
and  Eng.  surf.  -ic.J  Of  which  buboes  or  swellings 
are  a  feature. 

If  Bubonic  Plague.    [PLAGUE.] 

-,_-, —  bu-bon'-In-se,  s.  pi.    [From    Lat.    bubo,   genit. 

"  Bubble-companies  for  trading  with  the  antipodes  have     bubonis,  and  pi.  fern,  suff .  -i'nce.] 
been  the  rage  before." — Edinburgh  Review,  Jan.,  1865,        Ornith.:  Asub-family  of  Strigidae  (Owls).    It  con- 
P-  231.  tarns  the  Horned  Owls.    [BuBO.] 

bu-bon'-i-Qele,  s.  [Gr.  boubonokele;  from  bou* 
6tm=the  groin,  and  kele=8i  tumor.  J 

bled. :  Incomplete  inguinal  hernia,  or  rupture. 

bu-bro'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  6o«s=an  ox;  6roma=food, 
as  if  producing  food  fit  for  cattle.] 

Botany:  Bastard  cedar.  A  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  order  Byttneriaceee  (Byttneriads). 
B.  guazuma  is  the  Elm-leaved  BastardCedar.  [BAS- 
TARD CEDAR.] 


bubble-shells,  s.  pi.    A  name  for  the  shells  of  the 
family  Bullidae  (q.  v.). 


bub  -ble,  v.  i.  &  t.    [BUBBLE,  s.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally :  To  rise  up  in  bubbles. 

"The  same  spring  suffers  at  some  times  a  very  manifest 
'mission  of  its  heat,  at  others  as  manifest  an  increase  of 

it;  yea,  sometimes  to  that  excess,  as  to  make  it   boil  and 

bubble  with  extreme  heat." — Woodward. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  run  ajong  with  a  gentle  gurgling  noise. 
"  Not  bubbling  fountains  to  the  thirsty  swain." 

Pope:  Pastorals;  Autumn,  43. 

*2.  To  make  a  gurgling  or  warbling  sound. 

"At  mine  ears 

Bubbled  the  nightingale." — Tennyson. 
*B.  Transitive: 
fig. :  To  cheat,  swindle. 

"  'Tis  no  news  that  Tom  Double 

The  nation  should  bubble."— Swift'  Ballad. 
bub'-blgr,  s.    [Eng.  bubbl(e) ;  -«r.] 
*1.  Ord.  Laiig.:  A  cheat,  a  swindler. 


remissionofitsheat,atothersasmanifestanincreaseof     ^^^^TXA^^^ 

"His  face  is  all  bubukles,  and  whelks  and  knobs." — 
Shakesp.:  Hen.  T.,  iii.  6. 

bu  -bu-lln,  s.  The  name  of  a  substance  existing 
in  the  dung  of  certain  beasts,  which  is  copiously 
precipitated  by  metallic  salts,  tincture  of  galls,  and 
alum,  and  therefore  employed  in  the  application  of 
cow-dung  to  calico  printing. 

bu-car-a-man'-gite,  e.  [From  Bucaramanga, 
where  it  was  found.] 

M in. :  A  resin  resembling  amber  in  its  pale-yellow 
color;  specific  gravity  about  1.  Composition;  Car- 
bon, 82.7;  hydrogen,  lfl'8;  oxygen.  6'5=100. 

buc'-cal,  a.  [In  Fr.  buccal;  Port,  bocal.  From 
Lat.  bucca—the  cheek  when  puffed  out  by  speak- 
ing, eating,  &c.J 

Anat.:  Pertaining  to  the  cheek. 


. 

K  (1)  Buccal  artery:    A  branch  of  the  internal 
axillary 


"...    the  great  ones  of  this  part  of  the  world;  above 

all,  the  Jews,   jobbers,  bubblers,  subscribers,  projectors,     max 

directors,  governors,  treasurers,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  in  saxula         (2)"  Buccal  glands :    Small  glands  situated  under 
soxulorum."— Pope:  Letter  to  Digby  (1720).  ^,6  cneek,  wliich  secrete  saliva. 

2.  Ichthyol. :  A  kind  of  fish  found  in  certain  rivers 
of  America,  so  called  from  the  peculiar  noise  it 


ry  artery. 


buc-can-eer',    bu-can-eer',    bu-can-ler  , 


,  ,  , 

[Id  Dut.  boekaneer  :  Fr.  boucanier  =  a  buccaneer; 
Fr.  I 


.  boucaner  =  to  cure  flesh  Tor  fish  by  smoking  it. 

bub  -bllng,  *bub-blyng,  *byb-blyng,  pr.  par.,    From  Caribbee  Indian  tonca?i=flesh  or  fish  thus 
' 


a.&s.    [BUBBLE,  t-.] 


prepared.] 

*1.  Gen.:  The  name  given  in  the  \\est  Indies  to 
-  .   . 


C.  As  substantive  : 


*bub  (2),  8.  [Etymology  doubtful.  Probably 
connected  with  bubble,  from  the  bubbling  or  foaming 
of  the  liquor.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  cant  term  for  strong  malt  liquor. 

2.  Distilling:  A  substitute  for  yeast,  employed  by 
the  distiller.    It   is  prepared  by  mixing  meal  or 
flower  with  a  little  yeast  in  a  quantity  of  warm 
wort  and  water. 

*bub.  v.  t.    [A  contracted  form  of  bubble 
To  bubble,  throw  up  bubbles,  foam. 

*'  Knde  Acheron,  a  loathsome  lake  to  tell, 
That  boils  and  bubs  up  swelth  as  black  as  hell/' 

Sackville:  Induct.  Mir.  for  Magistrates. 

bu  -bal-ine,  a.    [From  Mod.  Lat.  bubalus  (q.  v.),    Lenten  stuff  (1599),  p.  8. 
and  Eng.  suffix  -tn€.]    Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
bubalus  or  buffalo. 


A.  &  B.    As  present  participle  and   participial    anyOne  who  cured  flesh' or  fish  in  the  way  described 
adjective:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the    in  fhe  etymology.  This  was  done  continually  by  the 

men  described  under  2. 

2.  Spec.:  An  order  of  men,  not  quite  pirates,  yet 
with  decidedly  piratical  tendencies,  who,  for  nearly 
two  hundred  years,  infested  the  Spanish  main  and 
the  adjacent  regions.  A  bull  of  Pope  Alexander 
VI.,  issued  in  1493,  having  granted  to  Spain  all  lands 
which  might  be  discovered  west  of  the  Azores,  the 


verb. 

The  crystal  treasures  of  the  liquid  world, 
Through  the  stirr'd  sands,  a  bubbling  passage  burst." 


Thomson:  Autumn. 


1.  The  act  of  making  a  gurgling  noise. 
*2.  The  act  of  dabbling  in  the  water. 


Spaniards  thought  that  they  possessed  a  mono 


nopoly 
hey  had 


, 

,        M    ,,  ,  B!;,()W!'"?  °J  *»*{'.'''."».  !?  water'  as  duckes  do-    -*»>**'••  of  all  countries  in  the  New  \Vorld,  and  that  they  h 

(q.v.).]    bolus.  -    uloet.    (Wright.)  a  right  to  seize,  andevenpnttodeath,  allinterlop 

*bub-bly,  a.      [Eng.  bubbl(e);  -(l)y.\     Full  of  ;nro  their   wide   domain.    Enterprising    marin 


bubbles. 


pers 

prising    mariners 
belonging  to  other  nations,  and  especially  those  of 


, 

"  They  would  no  more  lire  under  the  yoke  of  the  sen,  or    England  and  France,  naturally  looked  at  the  case 
have  their  heads  washed  with  this  bubbly  spume."  —  Sashe:     from  quite  an  opposite  point  of  view,  and  considered 


themselves  at  liberty  to  push  their  fortunes  within 
;i_;i.-j    ------- 


"The  Bubaline  group."— Griffith:  Cuvier,  iv.  878. 
*bu'-balle,  s.  [Lat.  bubalus.]    An  ox.   (Douglas.) 


Prov 

(Mahn).\    A  woman  s  oreast.    (vulgar.,  tween  The  Spanish  go   _ 

fbub'-bjf    (2),   s,      [A   corruption   of  brother."]    and  the  adventurers  from  the  Old,  wliich  continued 


fain,  and  (Bubalus  Coffer)  the  Cape  Buffalo.    [BcF-    Ital.  bnbbone;   Low  Lat.  bubo;   Gr.  bonbon  —  the    attacked  the  English  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
FALO.]  groin.]  buccaneers  of  the  two  countries,  who  had  hitherto 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     work, 


what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit, 
wh8,     sin;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cfir,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 

a,     ce  =  e; 


marine;    go,     pot, 
ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


buccaneer 

been  friends,  took  different  sides,  and  were  sepa- 
rated forever.  Thus  weakened,  they  began  to  be 
suppressed  between  1697  and  1701,  and  soon  after- 
ward ceased  to  exist,  pirates  of  the  normal  type  to 
a  certain  extent  taking  their  place.  The  buccaneers 
•were  also  called  ''  filibustiers,"  or  "  filibusters  " — a 
term  which  was  revived  some  years  ago  in  connec- 
tion with  the  adventures  of  "  General "  Walker  iu 
Spanish  America.  [FILIBUSTER. J 

buc-can-eer  ,  buc-an-eer',  v.  i.  [From  Eng., 
&c.,  buccaneer,  s.  (q.  v.)J  To  act  the  partof  a  buc- 
caneer; to  bo  a  more  respectable  pirate. 

buc-can-eer'-Ing,  buc-an-eer  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a. 

&S.     [BUCCANEER,  ».] 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  doing  as  the  historical  buccaneers 
did.    I  BUCCANEER,  s.] 

2.  The  act  of  committing  semi-piracy,  or  piracy 
outright. 

tbuc-9el-la'-tion,  s.  [In  Fr.  bucceltation;  from 
Lat.  buccella,  fouccea=a  small  mouthful,  a  mors_el; 
*Hrc</=cheeks,  mouthful.]  The  act  of  breaking 
into  large  pieces. 

tbuc'-$In-8.1,  a.  [From  Lat.  buccina=a.  crooked 
horn  or  trumpet,  as  distinguished  from  tuba—  a 
straight  one.] 

1.  Shaped  like  a  trumpet.    (Ogilvie.) 

Z.  Sounding  like  a  horn  or  trumpet.  (Christian 
Observer.) 

biic  -$In-a-t5r,  s.  &  a.  [In  Fr.  buccinateur. 
From  Lat.  buccinator=ono  who  blows  the  trumpet ; 
buccino— to  blow  the  trumpet ;  buccina=a  crooked 
horn  or  trumpet.]  [BucciNAL.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Anat.:  The  trumpeter's  muscle, one  of  the  maxil- 
lary group  of  muscles  of  the  cheek.  They  are  the 
active  agents  in  mastication,  and  are  beautifully 
adapted  for  it.  The  buccinator  circumscribes  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  and,  aided  by  the  tongue,  keeps 
the  food  under  the  pressure  of  the  teetn ;  it  also 
helps  to  shorten  the  pharynx  from  before  backward, 
and  thus  assists  in  deglutition. 

B.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  or  analogous  to  a 
trumpeter. 

U  Buccinator  muscle :  The  same  as  A.  (q.  v.) 

buc-$in  -I-dae,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  buccinum 
=  a  whelk  (q.  v.),  and  plur.  adj.  suffix  -idee.] 

Zool.:  A  family  of  mollusks  belonging  to  the 
order  Prosobranchiata,  and  the  section  Siphono- 
stomata.  They  constitute  part  of  Cuvier's  Bucci- 
noida.  They  nave  the  shell  notched  in  front,  or 
with  the  canal  abruptly  reflected  so  as  to  produce 
a  varix  on  the  front  of  the  shell.  The  leading 
genera  are  Buccinum  Terebra,  Eburna,  Nassa,  Pur- 
pura,  Cassis,  Dolium,  Harpa,  and  Oliva. 

buc'-9ln-um,  s.  [From  Lat.  iucctno.]  [BUC- 
CINAL.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Buccinidte 
(q.  v.).  In  English  they  are  called  Wnelks.  which 
are  not  to  bo  confounded  with  the  Periwinkle,  also 
sometimes  called  whelks.  Buccinum  undatum  is 
the  Common  Whelk. 

2.  Palceont. :   Species  of  the  genus  exist  in  the 
cretaceous  rocks,  but  it  is  essentially  tertiary  and 
recent. 

biic'-CO,  s.  [From  Lat.  6ucco=one  who  has  dis- 
tended cheeks.] 

Ornith.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Buc- 
conidee,  or  the  sub-family  Bucconinse  (q.  v.).  They 
belong  to  the  Old  World,  though  closely  analogous 
genera  are  in  the  Now. 

buc-con  -I-dSB,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  bucco 
(q.  v.) ;  and  fern.  plur.  adj.  sutnx  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  birds,  sometimes  called  from 
the  stiff  bristles  around  their  bills  Barbots,  and 
sometimes  denominated  Puff-birds. from  thopuffed- 
out  plumage.  They  have  been  placed  as  a  sub- 
family Bucconiuse,  under  the  family  Picidee  (Wood- 
peckers), as  a  sub-family  of  Alcedinidse,  and  as 
a  family  under  the  order  Scansoros.  The  genus 
called  Bucco  by  Linnanis  ami  Cuvier  is  the  same  as 
Capito  of  Vieillot.  [BAKBET  (1).] 

buc-con  -I-nse,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  bucco; 
and  fern,  plnr.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of   birds.      [Bucco,  Buc- 

COXID.E.] 

bu  9el'-las,  s.  [From  Bucellas,  a  Portuguese 
village  fourteen  miles  north  of  Lisbon.]  A  white' 
•sviiH1.  somewhat  resembling  hock,  the  produce  of 
a  peculiar  kind  of  vino  cultivated  la  Portugal.  A 
genuine  Buccllas  should  contain  not  more  than  26 
per  cent,  of  proof  spirit.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
mchly-priZBd  of  the  white  wines  of  Spain,  and  is 
rarely  met  with  in  a  pure  state  outside  of  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  its  manufacture,  the  demand  for  it 
instiirating  adulteration. 
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bu-cen -taur,  s.     [From  Gr.  bous—an  ox;  and 
Arn/«ura8=a  centaur,  a  monster  of  double  shape, 
half   man    and 
half  horse.] 

1.  Class,   my* 
thol. :    A    mon- 
ster,    half    ox 
and  half  man. 

2.  The  state 
barge   of   Ven- 
ice. 

ba-oer'-I- 
Ax.s.pl.  [Bu- 

CEBOTID.E.] 

bu'-9er-Ss, 
s.  [Lat.  b  u- 
cerus;  Gr.  bou- 


Bucentaur. 


fceros=having  the  horns  of  a  bullock,  ox-horned: 
6ows=an  ox,  and  fceras=a  horn.] 

Ornith. :  Hornbills,  the  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Bucerotidae,  or  Buceridae  (q.  v.).  The  best  known 
species  is  Buceros  galeatus. 

bu-9er-ot'-I-d8e,bu-9er'-I-da9,s.p;.  [From  Lat. 
buceron,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith.:  Hornbills,  a  family  of  conirostral  birds. 
They  have  a  huge  bill,  surmounted  by  a  casque. 
The  plumage  is  greenish  black.  They  are  found  in 
the  tropics  of  the  Old  World,  and  especially  in  the 
Atlantic  and  African  islands. 

Bu-chan-a  -nl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Buchanan 
Hamilton,  a  well-known  Indian  botanist.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Anacardiaceea  (Anacards).  Bu- 
chanania  latifolia  is  a  large  Indian  tree,  the  kernel 
of  the  nut  of  which  is  much  used  in  native  con- 
fectipnery.  It  abounds  in  a  bland  oil.  A  black 
varnish  is  made  from  the  fruits.  The  unripe  fruits 
of  B.  lancifolia  are  eaten  by  the  natives  of  India  in 
their  curries. 

bfich  -an-ltes  (ch  guttural),  s.  pi.  [Named  after 
their  founder.]  An  extraordinary  sect  of  fanatics, 
founded  by  one  Lucky  Buchan  in  the  west  of  Scot- 
land in  1783.  They  appear  to  have  lived  in  the 
grossest  immorality,  and  they  gradually  diminished 
in  number,  the  last  member  of  the  sect  dying  in 
1846.  (Chambers' Encyclopedia.) 

bu  -chol-zlte,  s.    [In  Ger.  bucholzit.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  fibrolite  (q.  v.) .  It  is  found  in 
the  Swiss  and  Austrian  Tyrol. 

bucht  (eft  guttural),  s.  [BOUGHT,  «.]  (Scotch.)  A 
bending,  a  fold,  a  pen  in  which  ewes  are  milked. 

buch-u,  s.   [BUCKU.] 

*buch  -jf-ment,  s.  [From  Fr.  embuche;  O.  Fr. 
embusche,  em6osc/te=ambush,  and  Eug.  suff.  -menr.] 
Ambush. 

"  Y  leuode  yond  on  a  buchyment;  sarasyns  wonder  fale." 
Sir  Ferumbras  (ed.  Herrtage),  i.  798. 

bu  -9ld-a,  s.  [From  Gr.  ft<nts=an  ox,  and  eidos= 
form.  So  named  because  the  ripe  fruit  is  shaped 
like  the  horn  of  an  ox.] 

Bot. :  Olive  Bark-tree,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  order  Santalacea?  (Sandal-worts).  Bucida 
buceras  is  the  Jamaica  Olive  Bark-tree,  which  grows 
in  the  island  just  named  in  low  swampy  places,  is 
an  excellent  timber  tree,  and  has  bark  much  valued 
for  tanning. 

buck  (l),s.  [A.  S.  boc=a  beech-tree ;  Icel.  &  Sw. 
bok;  Dut.  beuke:  Russ.  buk;  Ger.  buche.J  [BEECH.  J 
A  beech-tree.  (Scotch.) 

"There  is  in  it  also  woodes  of  buck,  and  deir  in  them." 
— Descr.  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland. 

buck-finch,  s.  One  of  the  English  names  for  the 
chaffinch,  fringilla  ccelebs. 

buck  (2),  *bukke,  s.  [A.  S.  6wcca=a  he-goat,  a 
buck  ;  buc=a  stag,  a  buck ;  Icel.  bukkr=a  he-goat ; 
bokki  =  (l)  a  he-goat,  (2)  a  dandy;  Sw.  bock;  Dan. 
buk:  Dut.  bok;  (N.H.)  Ger.  bock;  M.  H.  Ger.  hoc; 
O.  H.  Ger.  poch;  Low  Lat.  buccus;  Fr.  bouc;  Prov. 
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hoc;  Sp.  boqitf ;  Ital.  becco;  Arm.  buch:  Corn,  byk; 
Wei.  lurch,  bouch;  Ir.  boch,  poc;  Gael,  boc,  buic; 
Hind,  bakrd  (m.),  bakri  (f.)=a  goat;  Mahratta 
bukare  (n.),  bakara  (m.),  bakari  (f.).] 

1.  Lit .    Of  the  inferior  animals  : 

(1)  A  he-goat.    [BUKKE.] 

(2)  The  male  of  the  fallow  deer. 

"  Bucks,  poats,  nnd  the  like,  are  said  to  be  tripping  or 
saliant,  that  is,  going  or  leaping." — Peacham. 

(3)  The  male  of  various  other  mammals  more  or 
less  analogous  to  the  foregoing.    Spec.,  the  male  of 
the  sheep,  the  hare,  and  the  rabbit. 

"The same  gentleman  has  bred  rabbits  for  many  years, 
and  has  noticed  that  a  far  greater  number  of  buck*  art* 
produced  than  does." — Dariciii:  The  Descent  of  Man,  vol.  i., 
pt.  ii.,  ch.  viii.,  p.  305. 

2.  Fiij.     of  mini : 

(1)  A  gay,  dashing  young  fellow. 

"  A^ain,  wert  not  thou,  at  one  period  of  life,  a  Buck,  or 
BJood,  or  Macaroni,  .  .  ." — Carlyle:  Sartor  Resartus, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  ix. 

(2)  An  adult  male  Indian  or  negro. 


buckacy 

buck  (3) ,  s.  A  Western  term  used  in  card-playing, 
a  corruption  of  book  (of  cards). 
"  Ante  and  pass  the  buck." — Slarfc  Twain:  Roughing  It. 

buck's-beard,  s. 

1.  An  unidentified  plant.    (Mascal.) 

2.  A  plant,  Tragopogon  pratense. 
buck's-horn,  s.    A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 

plant  genus  Rhus. 

buck-jumper,  s.  An  epithet  for  a  kicking  horse, 
used  in  the  Western  states  and  Australia. 

"buck  (4),s.  [BuiK,  BOUK,  BULK.]  The  body,  a 
carcass.  (Scotch.) 

" .  .  .  sic  derth  is  rasit  iu  the  cuntrie  that  ane  mut- 
ton buck  is  deirar  and  far  surmountia  the  price  of  aue 
boll  of  quheit."—  Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1692  (ed.  1814),  p.  577. 

buck  (5),  s.  &  a.  [In  Sw.  byk-  Dan.  bug;  (N.  H.) 
Ger.  bcluche,  beuche :  Fr.  buee ;  Prov.  &  Sp.  bugeda ,' 
Ital.  bucato.  From  Ital.  bucare=to  pierce  holes  in ; 
buca  =  a  hole,  because  the  ashes  are  strained 
through  a  pierced  dish  (Littre,  <tc.) :  from  Gael, 
600= moist,  soft,  tender  ( Wedgwood),  from  Ir.  buac 
=lye ;  Gael,  buac  =  dung  used  in  bleaching  the 
liquor  in  which  cloth  .  .  .  linen  in  the  first 
stage  of  bleaching.  (Sheaf.)] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  liquid  in  which  linen  is  washed. 

"  Buck.'  I  would  I  could  wash  myself  of  the  buck!  I  war- 
rant you,  buck;  and  of  the  season  too  it  shall  appear." — 
Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives,  Hi.  3. 

2.  The  clothes  washed  in  such  a  liquid. 

"...  she  washes  bucks  here  at  home." — Shattesp.: 
Henry  TL,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  2. 

IT  To  beat  a  buck:  To  beat  clothes  at  the  wash. 
[BUCKING.] 

"  If  I  were  to  beat  a  buck  I  can  strike  no  harder." 

Massinger:  Virgin  Hartyr,  iv.  2. 

II.  Tech.  Sawyer's  work  and  carpentry :  A  frame 
of  two  crotches  to  hold  a  stick  while  being  cross- 
cut. 

B.  ^ls  adj. :  Pertaining  to  a  buck  in  any  of  the 
foregoing  senses. 

buck-basket,  s.  A  basket  to  hold  linen  about  to 
be  washed. 

"They  conveyed  me  into  a  buck-basket." — Shakesp.: 
Merry  H'jres,  iii.  5. 

buck-board,  s. 

Vehicles :  A  plank  bolted  to  the  hind  axle  and  to 
a  bolster  on  the  fore  axle,  being  a  cheap  substitute 
for  a  bed-coupling  and  springs.  (Knight.) 

buck-saw,  s. 

Carp.:  A  frame  saw  with  one  extended  bar  to 
form  a  handle,  and  adapted  to  a  nearly  vertical 
motion  in  cross-cutting 
wood  held  by  a  saw- 
buck. 

buck-wagon,  buck- 
waggon,  s. 

Vehicles  :  A  rude 
wagon  formed  of  a  sin- 
gle board  resting  on  the 
axle-trees,  and  forming 
by  its  elasticity  a 
spring-seat  for  the 
driver.  Buck-saw. 

•buck-washing,  s. 
The  act  of  washing  dirty  linen,  a  laundering. 

"  You  were  best  meddle  with  buck-washing." — Shakesp.: 
Merry  Wives,  iii.  3. 

buck  (1),  *bouk-en,  *buk-ken,  r.  t.  [In  Sw. 
byka;  Dan.  byge;  (X.  H.)  Ger.  bouchen,  bduchen, 
beuchen;  O.  Fr.  buer.~\  [BUCK  (5),  s.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  rally:  To  wash  clothes. 

"Alas,  a  small  matter  bucks  a  handkerchief." 

Puritan,  Sh.  Sup.,  ii.  540. 

2.  Figuratively:  To  soak  or  deluge  with  rain. 
"...    fell  such  plente  of  water  that  the  grounde  was 

therewith  bucked  and  drowned." — Fabyan:  Citron. ,  i.  243. 

II.  Mining:     To  break  or  pulverize.     (Used  of 
ores.) 
buck  (2),  f.  i.    [From  buck  (2),  s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  To  copulate  as  bucks  and  does. 

2.  To  kick  or  jump  about.    (Said  of  horses.) 
buck  (3),  f.  i.    [BoLKE,  BELCH.]    To  gurgle. 

*[  To  buck  out:  To  make  a  gurgling  noise  like 
that  of  liquids  issuing  from  a  straight-necked 
bottle.  (Jamieson.) 

buck'-9,-9y,  buck'-g.-sie,  *buk-ke-sy,  s.  [From 
Fr.  hnccasin=a  kind  of  tine  buckram  resembling 
taffeta  .  .  .  callimanco,  (C'otgrave.)] 

t'uhrics :  A  species  of  buckram  or  callimanco. 

"Five  quarters  of  biickftcif,  for  a  doublnte  to  littill  Bell, 
10s." — .•!(•'•/.  Julia  lli*li<ti>  of  Glasgow,  Treasurer  to  K.  .J.tni*  •* 
;;/..  .1.  1474. 
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buckbean 
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buckler 


Buckbean. 


1.  plant  and  flower. 

2.  Section  of  corolla. 


buck'-bean,  "buck  -bane,  *bog-bean,  «.  [In 
Ger.  backsbohne;  Dut.  bocksboonen.  From  Eng. 
feo<7,  bean  ;  but  cf  . 
Dan.  bukke,  blad 
=goat's  leg.J 

Ord.  Lang.  & 
Bot.:  The  Eng- 
lish name  of 
Menyanthes,  a 
genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the 
order  Gentiana- 
ceae  (Gentian- 
worts).  Specially 
the  name  of  Meny- 
anthes trifoliata, 
called  also  Marsh 
Trefoil.  It  has 
densely  -  creeping 
and  matted  roots, 
ternate  leaves, 
and  a  compound 
raceme  or  thyrse 
of  white  flowers, 
tipped  externally 
with  red,  and  beautifully-fringed  within  with  white 
thread-like  processes.  An  infusion  of  its  leaves  is 
bitter,  and  is  sometimes  given  in  dropsy  and  rheu- 
matism. In  Sweden  two  ounces  of  the  leaves  are 
substituted  for  a  pound  of  hops.  In  Laplaud  the 
roots  are  occasionally  powdered  and  eaten. 

bucked,  pa.  par.    [BUCK  (1  &  2)  ,  «.] 

buck'-et,  *bok-et,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  6ttc=a  bucket,  a 
flagon,  a  vessel  or  water-pot,  a  pitcher;  Gael. 
bucaid,  Cf.  also  Fr.baquet=a  tub,  a  washing-tub, 
a  trough.]  [BACK.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1  (q.  v.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  A  vessel  of  wood,  leather,  or  any  suitable  ma- 
terial, provided  with  a  handle,  and    adapted   for 
holding  or  carrying  water  or  other  liquid  or  solid 
material,  or  being  hauled  up. 

2.  Water-wheels:  The  vane  or  float  of  a  water- 
wheel. 

3.  Hydraulic  Engineering:  The  scoop  of  a  dredg- 
ing-machine,  which  has  usually  a  hinged  bottom, 
closed  while   raising   mud,   and   then   opened   to 
deposit  the  load. 

4.  Naut.  :  A  globe  of  hoops  covered  with  canvas, 
used  as  a  recall  signal  for  whale-boats.   (Knight.) 

B.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to   a  bucket  in  the 
foregoing  senses. 

IT  Compound  of  obvious  signification  ;  Bucket- 
making. 

bucket-  engine,  s. 

Hydraul.  Engineering:  A  series  of  buckets  at- 
tached to  an  endless  chain,  which  runs  over 
sprocket  wheels.  It  is  designed  to  utilize  a  stream 
of  water  which  has  a  considerable  fall  but  only  a 
moderate  quantity  of  water. 

bucket-nook,  s. 

Sugar  Manuf.:  A  device  for  holding  a  bucket 
against  a  tree  to  catch  sugar-maple  sap. 

bucket-shop,  s.  Any  place  other  than  a  com- 
mercial exchange  where  betting  on  current  prices 
of  stocks,  grain,  &c.,  is  carried  on  in  a  small  way: 
where  deals  in  grain  are  made  by  "  the  bucketful 
or  in  smaller  quantities  than  usual  on  a  board  of 
trade. 

bucket-valve,  «. 

Steam-engines:  The  valve  on  the  top  of  an  air- 
pump  bucket. 

bucket-wheel,  s. 

Hydraul.  Engineering:  An  ancient  device  for 
raising  water.  It  consists  of  a  wheel,  over  which 
passes  a  rope  having  pots  or  buckets,  which  dip 
into  the  water  of  the  well  and  discharge  their  con- 
tents at  the  surface.  It  is  used  also  in  grain 
elevators  and  in  carburetors.  (Knight.) 

buck'-et-ful,  I.  [Eng.  bucket;  fuW).]  As  much 
of  anything  as  will  nil  a  bucket. 

buck  -eye,  s.  [Eng.  buck,  and  eye."]  The  Ameri- 
can horse-chestnut  tree,  the  JEscul'is  ohioticus  of 
botanists.  Its  fruit,  root,  and  leaves  are  all  said  to 
be  poisonous  to  men  and  animals.  (Lindley:  Veg. 
King.  (l&47),p.  384.) 

buck-horn,  s.    [BUCK'S-HORX.] 

buck  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &s.    [BccK  (1),  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  eft  particip.  adj.  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

•I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  washing  dirty  clothes. 
This  was  formerly  done  by  beating  the  clothes  in 
water  on  a  stone  with  a  pole  flattened  at  the  end. 
(.Va  res.) 

"Here  is  a  basket,  he  may  creep  in  here;  nnd  throw  foul 
linen  upon  him,  as  if  it  were  going  to  bucking.'1  —  Sliakesp.: 
Her.  Wives,  iii.  3. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Bleaching:  The  act  of  soaking  cloth  in  a  lye. 
This  alternates  with  crofting,  t.  e.,  with  exposing 
the  cloth  on  the  grass  to  air  and  light. 

2.  Mining  :  The  act  of  breaking  up  masses  of  ore 
by  means  of  hammers. 

bucking-iron,  s. 

Mining  :  A  massive  hammer  used  in  breaking  up 
masses  of  ore. 

bucking-keir,  a.  An  apparatus  for  removing  the 
dirt  and  grease  from  linen  or  cotton  by  boiling  it 
with  lime  in  a  pan. 

bucking-plate,  s.  The  miner's  table  on  which 
ore  is  broken. 

'bucking-stool,  «.    A  washing-block. 

"  .  .  .  no  bigger  than  a  toad  upon  a  bucking-stool."  — 
Oayton:  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  iii. 

buck  -Ing,  pr.par.    [BUCK  (2),  v.] 

tbiick'-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  buck;  -ish.]  Pertaining  to 
a  "  buck  "  in  a  figurative  sense,  that  is,  to  a  gay  and 
frivolous  young  man.  (Grose.) 

tbuck'-Ism,  s.  [Eng.  buck;  •ism.']  The  quality 
of  a  buck.  (Smart.) 

buck  -land-He,  s.  [Named  after  the  very  emi- 
nent geologist.Dean  Buckland,  who  was  born  at 
Axminster,  in  Devon,  England,  in  1784,  was  reader 
in  mineralogy,  and  in  1818  reader  in  geology  in 
Oxford  University;  in  1818  became  F.  K.  S.,  was 
twice  President  of  the  Geological  Society,  and  died 
in  1856.] 

M  in.  :  Two  minerals  — 

1.  Bucklandite  of  Hermann  :  A  variety  of  Epidote. 

2.  Bucklandite  of  Levy  :  A  variety  Allanite  (Dana), 
called  Orthite  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue. 
The  former  authority  terms  it  anhydrous  Allanite. 
It  is  found  at  Arendal,  in  Norway. 

buck-le  (l),  *boc-le,  *bok-ele,  *bek-ille, 
*bok-ylle,  *bo-cul,  *bok-ulle,  s.  [O.  FT.  bode; 
Fr.  &ouc/e=the  boss  of  a  shield,  a  ring  ;  O.  Sp.  bloca; 
from  Low  Lat.  6«cu(a=the  boss  of  a  shield;  a 
dimin.  of  bucca=the  cheek.]  A  link  of  metal,  with 
a  tongue  or  catch,  made  to  fasten  one  thing  to 
another. 

"  Bode  or  boculle  (bocul,  bokyll,  or  bocle).  Pluscula."  — 
Prompt.  Parv. 

"Fifti  bokelis  of  bras."  —  Wycliffe;  Exod.  xixvi.  18. 
(Purrey.) 

^T  From  a  very  early  period  buckles  have  been 
marks  of  honor  and  authority.  [See  1  Mace.  x.  89.] 

"  Ribands,  buckles,  and  other  trifling  articles  of  apparel 
which  he  had  worn,  were  treasured  up  as  precious  relics 
by  those  who  had  fought  under  him  at  Sedgemoor."  — 
Sfacaitlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

If  Compound  of  obvious  signification  :  Buckle- 
maker. 

buckle-chape,  s. 

Saddlery  :  The  part  by  which  the  buckle  is  secured 
to  the  band. 


B.  Reflex.:  To  set  one's  self  to  do  anything;  to 
prepare  to  do  anything.    (A  metaphor  taken  from 
the  buckling  on  of  armor.) 

"  The  Sarazin,  this  hearing,  rose  amain, 
And,  catching  up  in  hast  his  three-squared  shield 
And  shining  helmet,  soone  him  buckled  to  the  field." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  vi.  41. 

C.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  joined  in  matrimony,  to  wed,  to  be  mar- 
ried.   (Scotch.) 

"May,  though  it  is  the  sweetest  month  in  a'  the  year,  is 
the  only  month  that  nobody  in  the  north  country  ever 
thinks  o'  buckling  in."— Reg.  Dalton,  iii.  163. 

"  Is  this  an  age  to  buckle  with  a  bride?  "—Dryden. 

2.  To  join  in  a  contest  with,  to  engage. 

"  In  single  combat  thou  shalt  buckle  with  me." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  /.,  i  2. 

3.  To  apply  one's  self  to  any  work ;  to  set  to. 

"  This  is  to  be  done  in  children,  by  trying  them,  when. 
they  are  by  laziness  unbent,  or  by  avocation  bent  another 
way,  and  endeavoring  to  make  them  buckle  to  the  thing 
proposed. "  — Locke. 

TI  To  buckle  to :  To  be  married,  to  wed. 

"  To  her  came  a  rewayl'd  draggle, 

Wha  had  bury'd  wives  anew, 
Ask'd  her  in  a  manner  legal, 
Gin  she  wadna  buckle  too." 

Train:  Political  Reveries,  p.  64. 

;ars,  s.  One  who  marries  others 


buckle-tongue,  s. 

buckle. 


The  tongue  or  catch  of  a 


buck-le  (2),  s.    [BUCKLE  (2),  t..] 
I.  Literally: 

I.  A  bend,  a  bow,  a  curl. 

*2.  The  state  of  the  hair  crisped  and  curled  ;  a 
curl. 

"  The  greatest  beau  was  dressed  in  a  flaxen  periwig  ;  the 
wearer  of  it  goes  in  his  own  hair  at  home,  and  lets  his  wig 
lie  in  buckle  for,  a  whole  half  year.'*  —  Spectator. 

II.  Fig.  :  A  distorted  expression. 

"  'Gainst  nature  armed  by  gravity, 
His  features  too  in  buckle  see."  —  -Churchill. 

buck-le  (1),  *bok-el,  *bok-el-yn,  v.  t.  &  i. 
[BUCKLE  (I),*.] 
A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit.  To  fasten  -with  a  bucklo. 

"  Bokelyn,  or  epere  wythe  bokylle.  Plusculo."—  Prompt, 
Parr. 

"  Took  from  the  nai]  on  the  wall  his  sword  with  its 

scabbard  of  iron, 

Buckled  the  belt  round  his  waist,   and    frowning 
fiercely,  departed." 

Longfellow;  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  iv. 

II.  Figuratively: 
*1  To  confine. 

"  How  brief  the  life  of  man 

Runs  his  erring  pilgrimage, 

That  the  stretching  of  a  span 

Buckles  iii  his  sum  of  ape." 

Shakesp..-  As   You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 
*2.  To  join  in  battle. 

"The  lord  Gray,  captain  of  the  men  at  arms,  was  for- 
bidden to  charge,  until  the  foot  of  the  avantguard  were 
inn.'},-},-,)  with  them  in  front."  —  Hayward. 

3.  To  join  in  matrimony.    (Scotch.") 

"  Soon  they  loo'd,  and  soon  ware  buckled, 
Naue  took  time  to  think  and  rue." 

Mttciifill:  Poems,  i.  10. 


buckle-the-begf 
in  a  clandestine  an 


disorderly  manner.    (Scotch.) 


buck'-le  (2),  v.  f.  &  i.  [Fr.  boucler=to  buckle,  to 
ring,  to  curl.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  bend,putout  of  shape,  crinkle  up. 
"  Supposing,  therefore,  a  ship  to  be  plated  on  the  Lord 

Warden  style,  then  even  a  single  cannon-shot  that  pierced 
and  buckled  a  slab  would  compel  the  removal  (for  repairs) 
of  a  mass  weighing  over  seven  tons,  and  costing  nearly 
£300,  .  .  . "—  London  Daily  Telegraph,  Aug.  10,  1864. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  bend,  bow,  get  out  of  shape. 
"The  wretch,  whose  fever-weaken' d  joints, 

Like  strengthless  hinges,  buckle  under  life." 

Shakesp.;  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  1. 
"  Go  buckle  to  the  law." — Dryden. 

buck-led  (1),  *boc-lyd,  *bok-eled,  *buc-lede, 
pa.  par.  &,  a.  [BUCKLE  (1),  v.]  Fastened  with  a 
ouckle. 

"  Boclyd  as  shone  or  botys  (bokeled,  P.*).  Plusculatus."— 
Prompt.  Parv. 

"  Now  han  they  buclede  shoon."— P.  Ploughman's  Crede, 
(ed.  Skeat),695. 

buck'-led  (2),  pa.  par,  &  a.    [BUCKLE  (2),  v.] 

buckled-plates,  *.  pi. 

Arch. :  A  form  of  iron  plates  for  flooring,  having 
a  slight  convexity  in  the  middle,  and  a  flat  rim 
round  the  edge  called  the  fillet.  They  are  usually 
square  or  oblong,  and  are  laid  upon  iron  beams  or 
girders,  the  convexity  being  placed  upward. 

buck'-ler  (1),  s.    [BUCKLE,  i\]  One  who  buckles. 

buck'-ler  (2),*boc-el-er,  *bok-el-er,  *boc-ler, 
s.  [O.  Fr.  bocler;  Fr.  bouclier,  so  named  from  the> 
bocle  or  boss  in  its  center  (Skeat) ;  or  perhaps  from 
its  being  worn  buckled  on  the  left  arm.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language :  A  kind  of  shield,  anciently 
made  of  wicker-work,  and  covered  with  skin   or 
leather. 

"  With  good  swerd  and  with 
bocler  by  her  side." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,016. 
"One  laced  the  helm,   an- 
other held  the  lance; 
A  third  the  shining  buck- 

ler  did  advance." 
Dryden:    The  Fables;  Pala- 
mon  and  Arcite,  bk.  iii. 

ff  1.  To  give  the  bucklers, 
to  yield  the  bucklers:  To 
yield. 

"  I  give  thee  the  bucklers." 
Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  v.2. 

2.  To  lay  down  the  bucklers:  To  cease  to  contend. 
"If  you  lay  down  thebucklers,  you  lose  the  victory." 

Every  Woman  in  her  Humor* 
3    To  take  up  the  bucklers:  Tocontend. 

"  Charge  one  of  them  to  take  tip  Ihe  bucklers 
Against  that  hair-monger  Horace." 

Decker;  Satiromastix. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Palceont.:    The  anterior  segment  of  the  cara- 
pace or  shell  in  trilobites.    (Dana.') 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  Plur.:  Two  blocks  of  wood  fitted  together  to- 
stop  the  hawse-holes,  leaving  only  sufficient  space- 
between  them  for  the  cable  to  pass  through,  and 
thereby  preventing  the  vessel  from  taking  in  much 
water  in  a  heavy  head-sea.  They  are  also  called 
riding  or  blind  bucklers.  (Smyth.) 


Buckler. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rCle,     full;     try1,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


buckler-beak 

fj)  .S'I'HJ/.  ;  The  lower  half  of  a  divided  portlid,  or 
shutter. 

1[  Compounds  of  obvious  signification :  Buckler- 
head,  buckler-headed. 

buckler-beak,  s. 

Palceant. ;  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a  fish 
which  has  a  beak-shaped  upper  jaw.  It  is  a  Juras- 
sic Ganoid,  allied  to  Lepidosteus,  but  having  a 
homocercal  tail. 

buckler  fern,  buckler-fern,  s. 

Bot.:  A  modern  book-name  for  the  fern-genus 
Lastrea. 

buckler-mustard,  ».  The  English  name  of  Bis- 
cutella,  a  genus  of  cruciferous  plants.  They  are 
small  annualor  perennial  hispid  plants,  with  bright 
yellow  flowers  of  uo  great  size.  [BISCUTELLA.] 

buckler- shaped,  «. 

Rot. :  Of  the  appearance  of  a  small  round  buck- 
ler. The  term  is  akin  in  meaning  to  lens-formed, 
but  differs  in  implying  that  there  is  an  elevated  rim 
or  bordei. 

buckler-thorn,  s.  A  plant,  the  same  as  Ohrist's- 
thoru  (Paliurut  uculeutui). 

biick'-le"r,  f.  f.  [From  buckler,  s.  (q.  v.)]  To 
defend  as  with  a  buckler.  (Lit.  <ft  fig.) 

"  I'll  biicJWer  thee  against  a  million." 

Shakeap.:  Tarn,  of  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

"  Can  Oiford,  that  did  ever  fence  the  right, 
Now  buckler  falsehood  with  a  pedigree?  " 

Shakes?.. •  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  111.,  iii.  3. 

buck  -ISrs,  *.  pi.  [BUCKLES,  «.] 

buck  -llfig  (1),  *buck'-8l-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  <t  «. 

[BUCKLE  (1),  r.] 

A.  <fe  B.  As  prrseiit  participle  and  participial 
adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  f  if  the 
verb. 

C.  As  substantive: 

J.  The  act  of  fastening  with  a  buckle ;  the  state  of 
being  so  fastened. 

"At  buckllnti  of  the  faulchion  belt!" 

Scott:  Murmton,  vi.  12. 

2.  The  act  of  engaging  in  a  contest. 
"...    it  was  set up  at  the  first  bucketing." — Hnlland: 
Liry,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  38. 

buck  -llfig  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  ».    [BUCKLE  (2),  r.] 
A.  &  B.    Ax  present  participle  and  participial 
adjective :  Bending,  bowing,  causing  to  get  out  of 
shape. 

"...  the  danger  of  a  plate  dropping  off  is  propor- 
tional to  the  buckling  power  which  breaks  the  screws  or 
bolts." — London  Daity  Telegraph,  August  10,  1864. 

C .  -4s  substa  ntire : 

1.  Ord.Lnng.:  The  act  of  bending  or  putting  out 
of  shape. 

2.  Tech.:  The  act   of   twisting  or   warping;  the 
state  of  being  twisted  or  warped. 

"  In  fact,  however,  the  tendency  to  twist  or  warp  techni- 
cally called  buckling." — Herbert  Spencer:  Pgychol.,  vol.  ii. 

buck  -mast,  buck  mast,  s.  [From  Scotch  buck 
tin1  beech-tree,  arid  ma-sf;  and  A.  S.  m<E8te=tood, 
-pi-dally  that  on  which  animals  are  fattened,  such 
as  acorns,  berries,  and  nuts  (Lye).  In  Her.  btich- 
iutint.']  The  mast  or  fruit  of  the  beech-tree.  (Skin- 
ner.) 

buCk'-ra,    «.    &•    a.     [Calabar-negro,    Intckra  =  a 
ilomon,  a  powerful  and  superior  being.     (,/.  L.  \\~tl- 
(J/ahn.)] 

A.  As  aubst.:   A    white    man.      (Negro-English, 
whc't  her  African  or  American.) 

B.  A»adj.:  White.     (Bartlett.)  (Gooil rich  <t  Por- 
ter.) 

buck  -ram,  *bok-er-am, «.  &  a,  [In  Fr.  bnuyran ; 
0.  Fr.  binicanin  ;  Prov.  bacaran  ;  Ital.  buclterame ; 
M.  H.  (ier.  InickiTum.  burkeran,  buijijeram ;  Low 
Lat.  buchii -ir/yy/.s.  I«"{iterannu8,  boqitena  =  goat's- 
skin.  From  Fr.  6ouc  —  a  he-goat,  or,  in  the  opinion 
nf  some,  derived  by  transposing  the  letter  r  from 
Fr.  bour(tr<in.  Ixiriican.  barracan  =  barracan; 
strong,  thick  camlet.  1 

A.  As  substftutirt- : 

1.  Ord.  Lany.:  A  kind  of  strong  linen  eloHi.  stitT- 
ened  with  gum  or  glue,  in  order  to  keep  it  in  the 
form  intended,  used  by  tailors  and  stay-makers. 
(Lit.  dtfig.) 

"  Our  men  in  biickrinn  (-hall  have  blows  enough. 
And  feel  they  too  '  are  penetrable  stuff.'  " 

Ryl-nn:   EityliKh  }!'n->ls  <u«t  .Vi^'/i  Jteririrerx. 

|2.  Bot.  (Tl.  Kuclirams):  Two  plants;  II)  Wild 
(iarlic  (Allium  ursinum);  (2)  Cuckow  pint  (Arum 
maculatum'i .  ((Iff.  Appendix.) 
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B.  Ait  atljectiiv: 

1.  Lit.  (of  things) :  i'm^isting  of  the  fabric  de- 
scribed under  A. 

"  I  have  peppered  two  of  them;  two,  I  am  sure,  I  have 
paid;  two  rogues  in  buckrant  suits." — Stiakesp,:  Hen.  It'., 

pt.  i.,  ii.  4. 

'2.  Fi<j.  (of  persons) :  Starched,  stiff,  precise,  ror- 
mal,  trim. 

"  A  few  buckram  bishops  of  Italy,  and  some  other 
epicurean  prelates." — Ftilke  against  Allen,  p.  SOL 

"  One  that  not  long  since  was  the  buckram  scribe." 
it-  <»i in.  t£  Flet.:  Span.  Curate. 

buck -ram,  v.  t.    [From  buckram,  s.  (q.  v.)]    To 
stiffen  by  means  of  buckram.    (Cotcper.) 
buck  -shish,  buck  -sheish,  s.    [BAKSHEESH.] 
bucks'-horn,     tbiick'-horn,    *bukes    home, 
s.  &  ii.    [From  Eng.  buck's  (possess,  case  of  buck), 
and  born.] 

A.  As  substantive: 
|.  Of  plants: 

1,  Senebiera  Coronopus. 

"  Bakes  horns,  or  els  swynes  grese  (grass  \  and  has  leues 
slaterde  as  an  hertys  home,  and  hit  groyes  gropyng  be 
the  erthe.  And  hit  has  a  letell  white  floure  and  groyes  in 
the  ways."— J/.  S.  Jiodl.,  356  Cockayne,  iii.  316.  (Britten  d» 
Holland.) 

2,  Lucopodium  clavatum.    (Local.) 

3,  Plantago  coronopus. 

4,  Plantago  maritima. 

5,  The    English   name   of    a    plant — tho  Lobelia 
coronopifolia,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

B.  As  adj. :  Resembling  the  horn  of  a  buck,  or 
resembling,  in  some  particular  or  other,  the  more 
typical  of  the  plants  now  described. 

if  Buckshorn  plantain:  [So  called  because  the 
deeply-cut  leaves  somewhat  resemble  the  horns  of  a 
buct.l 

1.  The  ordinary  English  name  of  a  plant — Plant- 
ago  coronopus  — which   has   linear   pinnatifid   or 
toothed  leaves,  and  slender  cylindrical  spikes  of 
flowers.    It  is  not  uncommon  on  sterile  soils,  espe- 
cially near  the  sea. 

2.  A  name  for  an  allied  plant — Plantago  mariti ma, 
the  Sea-side  Plantago. 

buck-shot,  s.  [From  Eng.  buck,  and  shot.]  A 
kind  of  leaden  shot  larger  than  swan-shot.  About 
160  or  170  of  them  weigh  a  pound.  They  are  specially 
designed  to  be  used  in  hunting  large  game. 

buck  -Skin,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  buck;  -skin.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 


Buckwheat. 


(1)  The  skin  of  a  buck. 

(2)  . 


bud 

buck'-um-wood,  s. .  [BCKKUM-\VOOD.] 
buck  -wheat.  *b6ck  -wheat,  s.  &  (*.    [From  O. 
Eng.  6ucA;=beecb.,  which  the  "  mast "  of  its  triangu- 
lar seed  resem- 
bles.    In    Dan. 
boghvede;  Dut. 
bockweit;  Ger. 
buchweizen.'] 

A.  Assubstaii' 

tin-. 

Ord.  Lang.  <& 
Bot.:  A  plant, 
the  Polygonum 
Fagopyrum.  In 
the  U  nited 
States  its  flour 
is  extensively 
used  as  a  break- 
fast dish  in  the 
shape  of  buck- 
wheat cakes. 
Its  native  coun- 
try is  Asia, 
where  it  is  extensively  cultivated  as  a  bread  corn. 
In  Europe  its  flowers  are  employed  in  the  making  of 
bread,  cakes,  etc.,  and  its  seeds  for  feeding  horses 
and  poultry. 

B.  As  adj.  .*  Resembling  buckwheat ;  designed  to 
grind  buckwheat. 

buckwheat  huller,  s. 

Grinding:  A  form  of  mill,  or  an  ordinary  mill 
with  a  particular  dress  and  setof  the  stones, adapted 
to  remove  the  hull  from  the  grains  of  buckwheat. 

buckwheat-tree,  s.  The  English  name  of  Mylo- 
carpum,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Ericaceae  (Heathworts).  The  Privet-like  Buck- 
wheat>tree,  Mylocarpum  ligustrinum,  is  a  native  of 
Georgia. 

buck'-?.    buck'-Ie,    *buk-kf ,  s.    [From  Lat, 
buccinum  (Q.  v.),or  from  Ger.  bucken=to  bow,  to 
bend.] 
1.  Lit.:  Any  spiral  shell. 

"  Triton,  his  trumpet  of  a  Buckit," 

3/Hse'*  Thrtnodit,  p.  2. 

"  Cyprtea  pecticulas,  or  Johno1  Groat's  bucky,  is  found 
on  all  the  shores  of  Orkney." — Xeill;  Tour,  p.  16. 
Specially : 

(1)  The  whelk  (Buccinumundatuni), 

(2)  The  periwinkle  (Turbo  littoreus) . 

"And  there  will  be  partans  and  buckies." 

Ritson:  S.  Songs,  i.  211. 


k_,  A  native  of  Virginia.    (Burns.) 

1.  Leather  Manufact.:  A  kind  of  soft  leather, 
generally  yellow  or  grayish  in  color,  prepared  orig- 
inally by  treating  deer-skins  in  a  particular  way, 
but  now  in  general  made  from  sheep-skins.  This 
may  be  done  by  oil,  or  by  a  second  method,  in  which 
the  skins  are  "  grained,"  "  brained,"  and  "  smoked." 
(For  details,  see  KnighVs  Diet.  Mechan.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  skin  of  a  buck. 

"...    a  pair  of  buckskin  breeches."— Tatter,  No.  42. 

*buck  -s6me,  a.    [BUXOM.] 
*buck  -sime-ness,  s.    [BUTOMNESS.] 
buck'-stall,  *buck-stai,  «.    [Eng.  buck;  and 
stall  (q.  v.).]    A  toil  or  net  to  take  deer. 

"  Knit  thy  tome  buck-stals  with  well-twisted  threda, 
To  be  forsaken  ?"  Brown;  Brit.  Past.,  ii.,  p.  108. 
buck'-thorn,  8.  [Eng.  buck,  and  thorn.] 
Ord.  Lang.  <&  Bot.:  The  English  name  of  Rham- 
nus,  a  genus  of  plants,  tho  typical  one  of  the  order 
RhamnacefiB  (Rhamnads).  The  berries  of  the  com- 
mon species  are  black,  nauseous,  and,  as  the  specific 
name  Rlmnnunt  catharticua  imports,  highly  cathar- 
tic; they  afford  a  yellow  dye  when  unripe,  as  the 
hark  of  tho  shrub  does  a  groen  one.  They  are  sold 
as  *'  French  berries."  The  alder  buckthorn,  again, 
has  dark  purple  purgative  berries,  which,  in  an 
unripe  state,  dye  wool  green  and  yellow,  and  when 
ripe  bluish  pray,  blue,  and  green.  The  bark  dyes 
yellow,  and,  with  iron,  black.  Of  the  foreign  spe- 
cies, the  berries  of  the  Rock-buckthorn,  or  Rhamnus 
mtsntititii  are  used  to  dye  the  Maroquin  or  Morocco- 
leather  yellow,  whilst  the  loaves  of  the  Tea-buck- 
thorn, R.  thezans,  arc  used  by  poor  people  in  China 
as  a  substitute  for  tea.  The  species  best- known  to 
the  pharmacopoeia  of  this  country  is  the  R.  pur- 
Khiana,  otherwise  called  Cascara  sagrada.  [RnAM- 
\rs.l 

buck  tooth,  *buk-tuth,  *.  [Eng.  buc*k;  tooth.] 
Any  tootli  that  juts  out  from  tho  rest. 

buc-kft,  buch-U,  tbuc-u,  s.  [Caffre  (?).]  A 
South  African  name  for  several  species  of  Barosma, 
o^pocially  B.  crenata,  crenulata,  and  serrattfolia. 
Thi-y  belong  to  the  order  Rutacea?  and  the  section 
EndiosmeaB.  They  have  a  powerful  and  usually 
offensive  odor,  and  have  bec'ii  recommended  as 
antispasmodics  and  diuretics. 


*[  (1)   The  dog-bucky  (Purpura  lapillus). 
(2)  The  roaring-buck ie  (Buccinum  undatum). 
2.  Fig. :  A  perverse  or  refractory  person. 

"  Gin  ony  sour  mon'd  girning  bitcky 
Ca'  me  conceity  keckling  chacky." 

Ramsay:  Poems,  ii.  350. 

If  (1)  A  deeviVs  bucky  or  buckie:  A  person  with  a 
moral  twist  in  his  nature. 

"  '  It  was  that  deevH's  buckie,  Callum  Begg,'  said  AJick." 
— Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  Iviii. 

(2)  A  thrawn  bucky :  The  same  as  No.  1,  but  more 
emphatic,  thrawn  meaning  twisted. 

*bucled,  a.    [BccKLE.] 

bu-col  -Ic,  h^-c6l  -Ick,  a.  A  *.  [In  Fr.  buco- 
lique,  a.  &  s. ;  Sp.  &  Port,  bucolico,  a.:  bucolica^ 
s.  f . ;  Ital.  buccolico,  a.,  bucctilicn,  s.  f.  From  Lat. 
bucolicus;  Gr.  boukolikofi= pertaining  to  shepherds, 
pastoral ;  boukolos=a  cowherd,  a  herdsman ;  6<ms= 
an  ox,  andfcoteo  (in  compos,  only) =to  .  .  .  tend, 
to  take  care  of.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  life  amd  occupations 
of  a  shepherd ;  pastoral,  rustic,  often  with  the  im- 
putation of  deficiency  in  intelligence,  culture,  and 
refinement. 

|B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  pastoral  poem. 

"Theocritus  and  Mosohus  had  respectively  written  a 
bucolic  on  the  deaths  of  Daphnis  and  Bion." — Notes  on 
Milton's  Smaller  Pttems. 

2.  The  writer  of  a  pastoral  poem. 

"  Spenser  is  erroneously  ranked  as  our  earliest  English 
bucolic."— Warton:  Hist.  Eny.  Poftry,  iii.  61. 

*bu-c6l-I-cal,  «.    [From  Eng,  bucolic,  a.,  and 
suffix  -a/.]    The  same  as  bucolic,  a.  (q.  v.) 
"  Old  Quintilian,  with  his  declamations, 
Theocritus  with  his  bucolical  relations." 

Skflton;  Poems,  p.  19. 

bud  (1),  *bfidde,  *.  [From  Wei.  fourfd=profit, 
gain  (?)  (Janiieson).  Or  from  A.  S.  b6t=a  .  .  . 
remedy,  .  .  .  compensation.  (Skinner.)]  A  gift, 
spec,  a  bribe. 

"  Thay  pluck  the  puir,  as  thay  war  powand  hadder; 
And  taks  bu<te  fra  men  baith  neir  nnd  fur." 

Priests  of  Pebtis,  p.  24. 


boll,     b6y;     polit,    Jolpl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     §bln,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     tnis;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -fion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  ^  bel,      del. 
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buddlea 


bud  t.2),  *budde,  s.  [Apparently  from  Dut.  bot  = 
a  bud,  an  eye,  a  shoot ;  butz—s.  core.  [Fr.  bout  on  = 
a  button,  a  bud,  a  germ.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1  (q.  v.). 
"...    every  tree  displays  the  same  fact,  for  bnd* 

must  be  considered  as  individual  plants."— Dane  in.-    I'oy- 
<iQf  round  the  World,  ix.  203. 

2.  Fig. :  The  germ  of  anything. 

"  Boys  are,  at  best,  but  pretty  buds  unblown." 

Cowpfr:  Tirocinium. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  (A  Bud  or  Leaf-bud) :  The  germ  of  future 
leaves  which  arises  from  a  node  immediately  above 
the  base  of  a  leaf,  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  axil 
of  a  leaf.  Any  one  appearing  in  a  different  situation 
is  regarded  as  latent  or  adventitious.    A  bud  con- 
sists of  scales  imbricated  over  each  other,  the  outer 
series  being   the   hardest  and   thickest,  as  being 
designed   to   afford    protection   to    those  within 
against  the  weather.    In  the  center  of  the  scales  is 
a  minute  but  all-important  cellular  axis,  or  growing 
point,  whence  the  future  development  is  to  take 
place. 

"Buds  are  distinguished  'into  stem-/w<i,i  (plumules), 
leaf-buds,  and  flower-feuds."— Thome;  Struct,  dt  Physiol. 
Bot.  (truuL  by  Bennet),  3d  ed.,  1879,  p.  82. 

2.  Zo6l. :  A  protuberance,  or  gem  mule,  on  polypes 
and  similar  animals,   which   ultimately  develops 
into  a  complete  animal. 

bud-scales, s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Scales  protecting  buds  which  persist  through 
the  winter.  They  are  dry,  viscid,  covered  with 
hairs,  or  smooth. 

bud  (1).  v.  /.  [From  bud  (1),  *.  (q.  v.)]  (Scotch.) 
To  bribe. 

"  I  have  nothing  that  can  hire  or  bud  grace,  for  if  grace 
would  take  hire,  it  were  no  more  grace." — Rutherford's 
Letters,  86. 

bud  (2),  *bfid  -dun,  r.  f.  &  t.  [From  bud  (2),  s. 
(q.  v.)  In  Dut.  batten.'} 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.  (of  plants) :  To  put  forth  buds. 
"The  rose  is  fairest  when  'tis  IIH-I///,,*/  new, 

And  love  is  loveliest  when  embalmed  in  tears." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  1. 

2.  Fig.  (of  animals  or  of  anything) : 

(1)  lo  begin  to  grow. 

"There  the  fruit,  that  was  to  be  gathered  from  the  con- 
flux, quickly  bttdded  out."— Clarendon. 

(2)  To  be  blooming. 

B.  Transitive:  [BUDDING,  C.  1.] 
bud  (3),  bude,  v.  impers.    Behooved. 

"  When  first  this  war  i'  France  began, 
Oar  blades  bude  hae  a  meddlin'  hand." 

Hogg:  Scot.  Pastorate,  p.  15. 
bud  -ded,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BUD,  v.] 

*biid  -d5r,  8.  [Eng.  bud ;  -er.]  That  which  buds ; 
a  plant,  a  flower. 

"Now  while  the  early  buddera  are  just  new.'' 

Keats:  Endymion,  i.  4. 

Bud '  dlia,  s.  [Pali  &oo<id/io= known, understood, 
possessing  knowledge,  enlightened,wise ;  Booddha= 
the  personage  described  in  this  article.  Sometimes 
the  word  is  spelled  with  one  d,  but  this  is  erroneous, 
Boodh  in  Sanscrit  being=not  the  religious  teacher 
but  the  planet  Mercury.] 

1-  Gen.;  A  man  possessed  of  infinite  or  infallible 
knowledge  (Childers) ;  a  deified  religious  teacher. 
There  was  said  to  be  a  series  of  them,  a  number 
having  come  and  gone  before  Gautama,  the  person- 
age described  under  No,  2.  When  no  Buddha  is  on 
earth,  the  true  religion  gradually  decays,  but  it 
flourishes  in  pristine  vigor  when  a  new  Buddha  is 
raised  up.  He  is  not,  however,  entitled  at  once  to 
that  honorable  appellation;  it  is  only  after  he  has 
put  forth  arduous  exertions  for  the  faith  that  he 
attains  to  Buddhahood.  Most  of  the  Buddhas  pre- 
ceding the  personage  described  under  No.  2  appear 
to  have  been  purely  fabulous.  His  immediate  pre- 
decessor, Kasyapa  or  Kassapo,  may  have  boon  a  real 
person. 

"...  Sakya  Muni,  who  is  usually  looked  upon  as  the 
founder  of  Buddhism;  but  HO  far  from  this  being  the  cast 
Sakya  Muni  was  the  fourth  Buddha  of  the  actual  age  or 
second  division  of  the  Kappo." — Col.  St/kes  in  Jour.  Asiat. 
Soc.  (1841),  vol.  vi.,  p.  261. 

2.  Specially:  A  distinguished  personage  of  Aryan 
descent,  whose  father  was  king  of  Kapilavastu.  an 
old  Hindu  kingdom  at  the  foot  of  the  Nepaulese 
mountains,  about  100  miles  north  of  Benares;  he 
was  of  the  Sakhya  family,  and  the  class  of  the 
Gautamas,  hence  his  distinguished  son  was  often 
called  Sakhya  Muni  or  Saint  Sakya,  and  Gautama 
or  Guadama.  The  Chinese  call  him  Fo,  which  is 
the  name  Buddha  softened  in  the  pronunciation. 
The  Aryan  invaders  of  India  looked  down  with  con- 
tempt upon  the  Turanian  inhabitants  of  that  land, 


and  to  keep  their  blood  uncontaminated  developed 
tin*  system  of  caste.  Buddha,  whose  human  sym- 
pathy was  wide-reaching,  broke  through  this  old 
restraint,  and  though  he  was  himself  an  Aryan, 
preached  the  equality  of  races,  a  doctrine  which 
the  oppressed  Turanians  eagerly  embraced.  By  the 
common  account  he  was  born  in  B.  C.  622,  attained 
to  Buddhahood  in  580,  and  died  in  543,  or  in  the  opin- 
ion of  some  in  B.  C.  477,  and  other  years  than  these, 
such  as  400  B.  C.,  or  even  lower,  have  been  con- 
tended for.  Buddha  became  deified  by  his  admiring 
followers.  Those  images  of  an  Oriental  god  made 
of  white  marble,  so  frequently  seen  in  museums 
and  even  in  private  houses,  are  representations*  of 
Buddha. 

Bud  dha  hood,  s.  [Sansc.  Booddha ;  and  Eng. 
suff.  -hood.}  The  state  of  a  Buddha. 

Bild -dha-Shlp,  s.  [Sansc.  Booddha ;  and  Eug. 
suff.  -ship.}  The  degree  or  condition  of  a  Buddha. 

Bud  -dhism,  s.  [Sansc.  &  Pali  Booddha  (BUD- 
DHA), and  Eng.  suff.  -i'*»»J 

Theol.tPhil.  cfc  Hint.:  The  system  of  faith  intro- 
duced or  reformed  by  Buddha.  [  BUDDHA.]  In  its 
origin  Buddhism  was  a  reaction  against  the  caste 
pretensions  of  the  Brahmans  and  other  Aryan 
[ARYAN]  invaders  of  India,  and  was  therefore  emi- 
nently fitted  to  become,  as  it  for  a  long  time  was,  the 
religion  of  the  vanquished  Turanians  [TURANIAN.! 
As  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  equality  of  all 
castes  was,  and  is.  one  of  its  most  fundamental 
tenets.  [CASTE.]  Another  tenet  is  the  deification 
of  men  who,when  raised  to  Buddhahood,  are  called 
Buddhas.  Professors  of  the  faith  enumerate  about 
one  hundred  of  these  personages,  but  practically 
confine  their  reverence  to  about  seven.  Preeminent 
among  these  stands  Buddha  himself.  Personally, 
he  never  claimed  divine  honors.  It  was  his  dis- 
ciples who  first  entitled  him  Sakya  Muni,  i.e.,  Saint 
Sakya.  (For  other  names,  such  as  Gautama,  &c., 


lowers  can  be  said  to  admit  a  Supreme  Intelligence, 
Governor  of  this  and  all  worlds.  In  philosophy,  they 
believe  the  universe  to  be  a  mfiyii,  an  illusion  or 
phantom.  The  later  Brahmanists  do  the  same ;  but 
in  the  opinion  of  Krishna  Mohun,  Banergea,  and 
others,  these  latter  seem  to  have  borrowed  the  tenet 
from  tne  Buddhists  rather  than  the  Buddhists  from 
them.  Of  the  six  schools  of  Hindu  philosophy, 
those  which  Buddhism  most  closely  approaches 
are  the  Sankhya  philosophy  of  Kapila  and  the 
Yoga  philosophy  of  Patanjali.  Buddhism  enjoins 
great  tenderness  to  animal  life.  The  felicity  at 
which  its  professors  aim  in  the  future  world  is 
called  Nirvana,  or,  more  accurately,  Nibbanam.  It 
has  been  disputed  whether  this  means  annihilation 
or  blissful  repose.  Mr.  Robt.  Ceesar  Ohilders,  in  his 
dictionary  of  the  Pali  language,  uses  strong  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  former  view.  Buddhism  was 
attended  by  an  enormous  development  of  monasti- 
cism. 

The  language  in  which  Gautama  or  Buddha 
taught  was  the  Magadhl  or  Pali,  the  language  of 
Magadha,  now  called  Bahar  or  Behar.  [PALI.]  It 
was  a  Prakrit  or  Aryan  vernacular  of  a  province, 
but  has  now  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  Bud- 
dhist sacred  tongue  throughout  the  world.  Gau- 
tama's followers  believe  that  his  sayings  were  noted 
down  in  the  Tripitaka,  or  "Three  Treasuries  of 
Discipline,  Doctrine  and  Metaphysics,"  which  con- 
stitute the  Buddhist  scriptures.  What  their  real 
age  is  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute ;  the  discovery 
by  General  Cunningham,  in  1874,  of  allusions  to 
them  in  the  Bharhut  Sculptures,  which  are  of  date 
third  century  B.  C.,  is  in  favor  of  their  genuineness 
and  antiquity.  [BCDDHIST  ARCHITECTURE. 1  This 
work  is  in  Pali ;  the  Sanscrit  Buddhist  books  dis- 
covered by  Brian  Hodgson  in  Nepaul  are  much 
more  modern,  and  present  a  corrupt  form  of  Bud- 
dhism. 

The  first  general  council  of  the  Buddhist  Church 
was  hold  at  Rajagriha,  the  capital  of  the  Magadha 
kingdom,  in  B.  (•.  54S;  the  second  at  Vesal  (Alia- 


This  last  one  was  called  by  Asoka,  an  emperor  rul- 
ing over  a  great  part  of  India,  who  had  been  con- 
verted to  Buddhism,  and  is  sometimes  called  the 
Constantino  of  that  faith,  having  established  it  as 
the  state  religion  of  his  wide  realm.  He  sent  mis- 
sionaries into  Western,  Central  and  Southern  India, 
and  also  to  Ceylon  and  to  Pegu.  Buddhism  was 
dominant  in  India  for  about  1,000  years  after  its 
establishment  by  Asoka.  Then,  having  become 
corrupt  and  its  vitality  having  decayed,  reviving 
Brahmanism  prevailed  over  it,  and  all  but  extin- 
guished it  on  the  Indian  continent,  though  a  modi- 
fication of  it,  Jaiuism,  still  exists  in  Marwad  and 
many  other  parts.  It. has  all  along  held  its  own, 
however,  in  Ceylon.  On  losing  continental  India, 
its  missionaries  transferred  thoir  efforts  to  China, 
which  they  converted,  au.d  which  still  remains 


Buddhist.  The  religion  of  Gautama  flourishes  also 
in  Thibet,  Burmah  and  Japan,  and  is  the  great 
Turanian  faith  of  the  modern  as  of  the  ancient 
world.  [BUDDHISTS.] 

The  Rev.  G.  Smith  points  out  resemblances 
between  Buddhism  and  Roman  Catholicism  (these, 
it  may  be  added,  were  first  discovered  by  the  Jesuit 
missionaries,  who  were  greatly  perplexed  by  them ) : 
"  There  is  the  monastery,  celibacy,  the  dress  and 
caps  of  the  priests,  the  incense,  the  bells,  the  rosary 
of  beads,  the  lighted  candles  at  the  altar,  the  same 
intonations  in  the  services,  the  same  ideas  of  pur- 
gatory, the  praying  in  an  unknown  tongue,  the 
offerings  to  departed  spirits  in  the  temple."  The 
closest  similarity  is  in  Lamaism,  an  amplification 
of  Buddhism  in  Thibet.  [LAMAISM.]  But  most  of 
the  resemblances  are  ceremonial ;  there  is  no  close 
similarity  in  doctrine  between  the  two  faiths. 

"  There  is  also  something  stronger  than  a  presumption 
of  the  existence  of  Buddhism  previous  to  Sakya  Muni'a 
ministry."—  Col.  Sykea  in  Jour.  Aaiat.  Soc.,  vi.  261. 

Bud  -dhlst,  a.  &  s.  [Sansc.,  Booddha,  Eng.,  Bud- 
dh(a)t  and  Eng.  suff,  -ist.} 

A.  As  adjective;  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Buddha 
or  to  Buddhism. 

"  Besides  the  Buddhist  Scriptures,  which  are  the  oldest 
Buddhist  writings  extant,  .  .  ."—Times,  December  2, 1875. 

B.  As  substan. ;    One   professing    the  Buddhist 
faith.    The  Buddhists  are  not  less  than  from  ;tJVO 
to  455  millions  in  number,  and  constitute  between 
one-fourth  and  one-third  of  the  human  race. 

Bud  -dhU-tlc. «. 

Bud  -dhiatic  architecture.  A  style  of  archi- 
tecture characteristic  of  the  Indian  or  other  Bud- 
dhists. There  is  no  known  specimen  of  architecture 
in  India,  the  date  of  which  carries  us  beyond  the 
third  century  before  Christ.  When  the  curtain 
rises  the  architecture  visible  is  Buddhist.  In  250 
B.  C.  the  great  emperor  Asoka  introduced  the  first 
great  era  of  Indian  architecture,  that  of  the  Bud- 
dhists proper.  Up  to  this  time  all  erections  had 
been  wood;  with  him  the  use  of  stone  commenced. 
He  engraved  edicts,  enjoining  tenderness  and  hu- 
manity to  animals,  on  lots  (pillars)  f  LAT],  in  Cut- 
tack,  Peshawur, and  Suras tra,  in  theDhun  or  Dhon, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Himalayas  and  Thibet.  He 
built  innumerable  topes  (mounds).  [TpPE.]  No 
built  temples  or  monasteries  of  Buddhist  origin 
have  come  down  to  our  times,  if  indeed  any  ever 
existed;  but  multitudes  of  rock-cut  temples  and 
monasteries  assembled  in  groups  have  been  found 
in  Behar,  Cuttack,  the  Bombay  presidency,  and 
elsewhere.  Those  of  Behar,  which  are  cut  in  gran- 
ite, are  the  oldest,  and  it  is  from  bihar—a.  monastery, 
that  Behar  itself  is  called.  Those  of  Cuttack  fol- 
lowed. Those  of  the  Bombay  presidency,  embrac- 
ing nine-tenths  of  the  whole,  wore  the  last ;  they 
are  cut  in  amygdaloidal  trap.  The  Buddhist  archi- 
tecture, though  essentially  independent,  yet  showed 
a  tinge  of  Greek  influence.  It  originated  the  Jaina 
system  of  architecture.  [ JAINA  ARCHITECTURE.] 
(Fergusson.) 

bud  -ding,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [BUD  (2),  v.} 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

"'Tis  true  your  budding  Miss  is  very  charming." 

By  run:  Beppo,  39. 

C.  Ax  substantive : 

1.  Hortic.:  The  operation  of  grafting  a  bud  from 
one  plant  upon  the  stock  of  some  nearly-allied  spe- 
cies.   A  bud,  with  the  leaf  to  which  it  4s  axillary, 
is  cut  with  a  sharp  knife  from  the  stem  on  which  it 
grew.    It  is  inserted  into  an  incision  shaped  like  a 
capital  T  (T)  in  the  stock  of  the  allied  tree,  and 
then  tied  round  by  a  ligature  of  matting. 

2.  A  variety  of  fissure.  [GEMMIPARITY.]  (Rossiter.) 
TT  The  so-called  buddina  of  yeast:  A  continual 

formation  or  sporidia,  under  special  circumstances, 
in  yeast.  (Thome.) 

bud  -ding-knife,  s.  A  knife  used  in  the  opera- 
tion of  budding, 

bud -die,  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.  Cf.Ger.6u/- 
teln,  butteln=io  shake.  (Mahn.).} 

Mining;  An  oblong,  inclined  vat,  in  which 
stamped  ore  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  running 
water,  that  the  lighter  portions  may  be  washed 
away.  There  are  tmnk-buddlos  or  Gorman  chests, 
stirring-buddies,  nicking-buddlos  or  sleeping-tables, 
and  huddle-holes  or  sluice-pits. 

bud-die,  v.  i.    [From  huddle,  s,  (q.  v.}] 

Mining:  To  wash  ore. 

budd  -le-a,  budd  lel-a,  s.  [Named  after  Adam 
Buddie,  a  discoverer  of  localities  for  many  rare 
plants.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants  belontfins  to  the  order 
Scrophulariaceae  (Figworts).  Tho  species  are  ever- 
green or  deciduous  shrubs  from  this  country,  Africa 
or  Asia.  Biiddfra  Neemda  is  onoof  the  most  beauti- 
ful plant!  in  India.  B.  (ilobowt,  from  Chili,  is  also 
highly  ornamental.  Fully  sixty  spocies  of  Buddlea 
are  known. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    .wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     wh6,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      ae,     ee  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


buddling 


tmd  -dllng,  pr.  fiar.  A  s.     [BVDDLE,  l'.] 

A.  A&pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  Assubst.: 

.Vi «/ HI;  :  Tlie  act  of  separating  ore  from  the  refuse 
by  means  of  a  stream  of  water  passing  down  an 
inclined  trough  or  cistern. 
*bude,  v.  t.    [Bio,  t'.]    To  offer. 
"  How  answerest  t  him  a  iantail  womnian,  that  bueteth 
the  no  wronge." 

Sir  Ferumftrow  (ed.  Heritage),  1,235. 

*bude,  *budde,  «.    [BOWD.] 

"  Budcte,  flye." — Prompt.  Parv. 

*bu-del, «.    [BEADLE.] 

bude  light  (gh  silent), ».  [From  Bade,  in  Corn- 
wall, England,  where  Mr.  Gurney,  the  inventor  of 
the  light,  lived.]  An  oil  or  gas  burner  supplied  with 
jet  of  oxygen  gas ;  the  flame  is  very  brilliant. 

budge,  *boudge,  v.  i.  (FT.  bauger=to  stir ;  Prov. 
bolegar  =  to  disturb  one  s  self ;  1 1  a  I .  bulicare  =  to 
bubble  up;  From  Lat.  bullire  =  to  boil.  (Sfce'a*.)] 
To  stir ;  to  move  from  one's  place. 

"I  thought  tli'  ha. 1st  scorn*  d  to  budgt 
For  fear."  Hwtibrat. 

*bndge  (1),  s.  [O.  Fr.  boulge ;  Fr.  bouge=a  budget, 
wallet,  or  traveling-bag;  Lat.  bulga=si  little  bag; 
from  Gael,  bolg,  builg  =  a  bag,  budget.]  A  bag  or 
3ack. 

budge-barrel,  s. 

Milit. :  A  small  barrel,  useil  for  carrying  powder 
from  the  magazine  to  the  battery  in  siege  or  sea- 
coast  service.  The  head  was  formed  by  a  leather 
hose  or  bag,  drawn  close  by  a  string,  so  as  to  protect 
the  powder  from  danger  of  ignition  by  sparks. 

budge  (2)  (Eng.),  *buge  (Scotch),  s.  &  a.  [Etym. 
doubtful,  but  probably  connected  with  Fr.  bouge=: 
a  budge,  a  wallet.]  [BUDGE  (!),«.] 

A.  As  substantive :  A  kind  of  fur  made  of  lamb- 
skin with  the  wool  dressed  outward  ;  formerly  com- 
monly worn  as  a  trimming  to  cloaks,  <&c.     I  Lit.  tS: 

jig.) 

"  Item,  ane  nycht  gown  of  lycht  tanny  dalmes,  lynit 
•with  blak  buge."—  Inventories,  A.  (1642),  p.  78. 

"A  happy  sight!  rarely  do  bude  and  budge 
Km  brace,  as  do  our  soldier  and  the  judge." 

Gayton:  Feat.  Xotcs,  iv.  15,  p.  261. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Literally:  \Vorkingbudge-fur,  alluding  to  the 
lambskin  fur  worn  by  those  who  had  taken  degrees. 
"O  foolishness  of  men!  that  lend  their  ears 
To  those  budye  doctors  of  the  Stoic  fur." 

Milton:  Comus. 

*2.  Figuratively :  Looking  learned,  or  like  a  doc- 
tor ;  scholastic,  stern,  severe. 

"The  solemn  fop;  significant  and  budge,'1 

Cotoper:  Conversation. 

*budge-bachelors,  8.  pi.  A  company  of  men 
dressea  in  long  gowns  lined  and  trimmed  with 
budge-fur,  who  formerly  accompanied  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  in  his  inaugural  procession. 

*budge-face,  s.  Well-furred— f.  e,,  well-boarded 
face  i  ?)  or  solemn  face  (?).  (Nares.) 

"Poor  budge-face,  bowcaae  sleeve,  but  let  him  passe." 
Scourge:  III.,  x. 

*bud£e  (3),  8.  [Etymology  doubtful.  Perhaps 
connected  with  O.  Fr.  bouyeon=a  bo]  tor  arrow  with 
a  largo  hoad.J  A  kind  of  bill ;  a  warlike  instrument. 

"None  vyle  strokis  nor  wappinnis  had  thny  thnre, 
Nouthir  spere,  budge,  staf,  pol-az,  swerd,  nor  mace." 
Doug.:  Virgil,  354,  21. 

*bud£e'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  budge ;  -ness.'}  Sternness, 
severity. 

"A  Sam  for  goodnesse,  n  great  Bellona  for  bitdgenease." 
xttnuflinrttt,  citedby  Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  iii.  401. 

bud£  -er,  s.  [Eng.fcwrfgCe);  -er.]  One  who  budges. 
"  Let  the  first  budger  die  the  other's  slave." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolantis,  i.  8. 

biidg  -er-ow,  biidg  -er-6, «.    [A  native  word.] 

1.  A  large  Bengal  pleasure-boat. 

t2.  A  vessel  called  also  a  bwjgatow  (q.  v.). 

bfid&'-et,  *bow-get,  *bou-get,  s.  [Fr.  bougette 
= a  little  coffer  or  trunk,  diminutive  of  Fr.  bouye= 
a  budget,  wallet,  or  great  pouch  (Ootffrav«)j  O.  Fr. 
baulye;  from  Lat.  bulga=a.  little  bag;  from  Gael. 
boly,  bitilg=&  bag,  budget.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit, :  A  little  bag,  generally  of  leather. 

"  His  budget,  often  filled,  yet  always  poor, 

Might  swing  at  ease  behind  hi**  Htudy  door." 

'  '"ir/'cr:  Ckurity, 

2.  Fig.:  A  store,  stock. 

"It  was  nature,  in  fine,  that  brought  off  the  cat,  when 
the  fox's  whole  budget  of  inventions  failed  him."  — 
Iftstrang*. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Political  Economy :  The  annual  statement  rel- 
ative to  the  finances  of  a  country,  made  by  tho 
proper  financial  functionary,  in  which  is  presented 
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a  balance-sheet  of  the  actual  income  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  past  year,  and  an  estimate  of  the  income 
and  expenditure  for  the  coming  year,  together  with 
a  statement  of  the  mode  of  taxation  proposed  to 
meet  such  expenditure. 

2.  Her.     Water-bouget :  A  water-bucket. 

3.  Tiling :  A  pocket  used  by  tilers  for  holding  the 
nails  in  lathing  for  tiling. 

bud£'-f ,  *bud£'-Ie,  o.  [Eng.  budg(e) ;  -y.~\  Made 
of  or  resembling  budge,  well-furred— ».  e.,  well- 
bearded. 

"  On  whose  furr'd  chin  did  hang  a  budgie  fleece." 

IluUe,  or  Virtue's  Historic,  by  F.  E.  1698,  sign.  R.  2.  b. 

tbud'-let,  s.  [Eng.  bud,  and  dimin.  suff.  -!««.]  A 
little  bud. 

"We  have  a  criterion  to  distinguish  one  bad  from 
another,  or  the  parent  bad  from  the  numerous  budlets 
which  are  its  offspring." — Darwin. 

Bud-ne  i-ans,  Biid-n»  -ans,  s.pl.  [Named after 
Simon  Budny.  who  was  deposed  from  the  ministry 
in  1.V-4,  though  afterward  restored  to  office.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  Unitarian  sect,  followers  of  Budny 
(see  etymology),  who  in  the  16th  century  flourished 
for  a  time  in  Russian  Poland  and  Lithuania.  (Mo~ 
sheim:  Ch.  Hist.,  cent,  xvi.,  §  iii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  iv.) 

*bud'-ta-kar,  s.  [O.  Scotch  feud  =  a  gift,  and 
fafcar=taker,  receiver,]  One  who  takes  or  receives 
a  bribe. 

bud'~y-te"s.,s.  [From  Gr.  boudoutes=the  wagtail.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  birds,  family  Sylvid»  and 
sub-family  Motacillinap.  Motacillinae  may  be  raised 
into  the  family  Motacillidae. 

*bue-gle,  s.    [BUGLE  (2).] 

*bu-en,  v.    [BE.]   To  be. 

"  Forte  burn  hire  owen  make." 
Specim.  Ear.  Eng.  Lyric  Poetry  (1300).    (Morris  <fr  Skeat. ) 

buf,  baf,  8.  [Etymology  doubtful.  Cf.  buff  (1), 
and  Scotch  baff.  J  An  expression  of  contempt  for 
what  another  nas  said. 

"  Johann  Emnox  ansaerit  maist  resolutlie,  buf.  baf." — 
Kicol  Burne,  F.  128,  b. 

*bfiff  (l),*buffe,  8.    [Ital.  buffalo,  puff;  O.  Fr. 
(re)bouffer=to   repulse,    drive   back ;     Norm.    Fr. 
buffe=a,  blow  (Kelham).'}    A  blow,  a  buffet. 
"  Yet  so  extremely  did  the  buffe  him  quell, 
That  from  thenceforth  he  shuud  the  like  to  take." 
Spenser;  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  24. 

buff  (2),  *buffe,  8.  &,  a.    [A  contraction  of  buffle- 
a  buffalo.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 
*1.  A  buffalo. 

"We  saw  many  Buffes,  Swine,  and  Deere."—  Purchas: 
Pilgrimage,  bk.  v.,  c.  6. 

2.  A  kind  of  leather  prepared  from  the  skin  of  the 
buffalo. 

"  Costly  his  garb — his  Flemish  ruff 
Fell  o'er  his  doublet,  shaped  of  buff." 
Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  v.  16. 

3.  Applied  also  to  the  leather  prepared  from  the 
skins  of  other  animals,  as  elks  and  oxen,  and  even 
of  man,  in  the  same  manner  as  buff-leather  proper. 

"A  fool  of  a  colder  constitution  would  have  staid  to 
have  fleadthe  Pict,  and  made  buff  ot  his  skin."— Add  isan; 
Spectator,  No.  43. 

IT  A  thick  tough-felted  material  of  which  military 
belts  were  made  was  also  called,  probably  from  the 
color,  bu$. 

*4.  A  military  coat  made  of  buff-leather. 

"  A  fiend,  a  fury,  pitiless  and  rough; 
A  wolf,  nay  worse,  a  fellow  all  in  buff." 

Sfiakesp..-  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  2. 

5,  A  color  intermediate  between  light  pink  and 
light  yellow. 

f6.  The  bare  skin.    To  be  in  buff=to  bo  naked. 
II.  Technically.' 

1.  Medical:  A  gray  coat  or   crust,  called  buffy- 
eoat,  found  on  blood  drawn  from  a  vein'  during  the 
existence  of  intense  inflammation,  pregnancy,  and 
specially  in  pleurisy.    [BUFFY-COAT.] 

2.  Mech.:  A  slip,  a  lap,  wheel,  or  stick  covered 
with  buff -leather,  used  in  polishing. 

"The  points  are  then  set  and  the  needles  polished, 
being  held  in  the  hand  after  the  manner  of  pointing,  and 
rotating  on  a  wheel  covered  with  prepared  leather,  which 
is  called  a  buff."  —Marshall:  Xeedle-tnakinff,  p.  34. 

3.  Military: 

*(1)  Sing.:  Tho  beaver  of  a  helmet. 

"They  had  helmets  on  their  heads  fashioned  like  wild 
beasts'  necks,  and  strange  bevern  or  buffet*  to  the  sarna.' 
Hnllnml:  Lira. 

(2)  PI.  (the  Buffs] :  A  name  given  to  the  third 
British  regiment  of  the  line  from  the  color  of  their 
facings. 

"  The  third  regi ment ,  d ist  i ngu ished  by  flesh-colored 
facings,  from  which  it  had  derived  the  well-kuowii  name 
of  the  Knffn,  had,  under  Maurice  of  Nassau,  fought  not 
less  br;ivj?ly  for  the  delivery  of  the  Netherlands." — Ma- 
caiilnui  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 
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B.  As  adjective: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Made  of  buff-leather. 

" .  .  .  wearing  the  buff  coat  and  jackboots  of  • 
trooper."—  M oca ulay:  Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  riv. 

2.  Of  the  color  described  in  A..  I.  5. 
*II.  Figuratively .'  Firm,  sturdy. 

"And  for  the  good  old  cause  stood  buff, 
'Gainst  many  a  bitter  kick  and  caff." 

Butler:  Hudibras. 

T[  Obvious  compound :  Buff-colored. 

buff-belt,  s.  A  soldier's  belt,  made  of  buff-leather. 

buff-coat,  8.  A  military  coat  made  of  buff -leather. 

"  The  rest  of  his  dress  was  a  loose  buff-coat,  which  had 
once  been  lined  with  silk  and  adorned  with  embroidery, 
but  which  seemed  much  stained  with  travel,  and  damaged 
with  cuts,  received  probably  in  battle." — Scott:  Abbot,  ch. 
zx. 

buff-hide,  8.    Buffalo  hide  or  buff-leather. 

buff-jerkin,  a.  A  leathern  waistcoat,  one  of  a 
buff  color,  worn  by  sergeants  and  catchpoles,  and 
used  also  as  a  military  dress. 

"  O  heavens,  that  a  Christian  should  be  found  in  a  buff- 
jerkin  /  Captain  Conscience,  I  love  thee,  captain,"— 
Malcontent  (O.  PL),  iv.  9L 

buff-leather,  «.  A  strong  oil-leather  prepared 
from  the  hide  of  the  buffalo,  elk,  or  ox.  Formerly 
it  was  largely  used  for  armor.  It  was  said  to  be 
pistol-shot  proof,  and  capable  of  turning  the  edge 
of  a  sword.  It  was  tanned  soft  and  white.  Its 
place  is  now  filled  by  the  leather  of  cow-skins  for  a 
common,  and  of  tho  buffalo  or  bison  of  this  country 
for  a  superior  article.  It  is  still,  however,  much 
used  in  the  saber,  knapsack,  and  cartridge-box  belts 
of  armies,  as  well  as  occasionally  to  cover  the  buffers 
and  buff-wheels  of  the  cutler,  lapidary,  and  polisher. 

buff-stick,  8.    [BUFF  (2),  a.,  II.  2.] 
buff- wheel,  s. 

Polishing:  A  wheel  of  wood  or  other  material, 
covered  with  leather,  and  used  in  polishing  metals, 
glass,  &c. 

bftff  (3),  8.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  Nonsense, 
foolish  speech  or  writing. 

"  Or  say  it  only  gi'es  him  pain 
To  read  sic  buff." 

Shirref:  Poems,  p.  338. 

biiff  (4),  «.  [From  Eng.  buff,  v.  (q.  v.)  (?).]  A 
term  used  to  express  a  dull  sound. 

buff  (5),  *buffe,  8.    [Etymology  doubtful.    BUF.] 
Buffe  ne  baff:  Neither  one    thing  nor   another ; 
nothing  at  all. 
"Acertaine  persone  being  of  hym  ^Socrates]  bidden 

Ed  epeede,  saied  to  hym  againe  neither  buffe  lie  baff 
it  is,   made  him  no  kind  of  answer].     Neither  waa 
rates   therewith    any    thing     discontented." — Udall: 
Apophth.,  fol.  9. 

If  To  fcen,  or  know,  neither  buff  nor  stye :  To  know 
nothing.    The  phrase  is  used  concerning  a  sheepish 
fellow,  who  from  fear  loses  his  recollection. 
"  Who  knew  not  what  was  right  or  wrong, 
And  neither  buff  nor  sty,  sir." 

Jacobite  Relics,  i.  80. 


strike;  Dan.  puffe=to  pop.    Essentially  the  same 
word  as  puff  (q.  T.).] 

*A.  Intransitive:  To  puff,  blow;  hence,  to  stam- 
mer or  stutter. 

"  Renuble  nas  he  noght  of  tonge,  ac  of  speche  hast yf, 
Boffyng  and  meste  wanne  he  were  in  wraththe  othar 
instryf."  Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  414. 

B.  Transitive:  To  strike,  beat. 

"A  chield  wha'll  soundly  buff  our  beef; 
I  meikle  dread  him." 

Burns:  The  Twa  Herds. 

^  1.  To  buff  corn:  To  give  grain  half  thrashing. 
A  field  of  growing  corn,  much  shaken  by  the  storm, 
is  also  said  to  be  buffed. 

2.  To  buff  herring:  To  steep  salted  herrings  ia 
fresh  water,  and  hang  them  up. 

buff  (2),  r.  i.  [Probably  a  variant  of  puff  fq.  v.).J 
To  emit  a  dull  sound,  as  a  bladder  filled  with  wind 
does. 

"  He  hit  him  on  the  wame  a  wap, 
It  fci</Y  like  ony  bledder." 

Ch.  Kirk;  st.  11. 

IT  To  buff  out :  To  laugh  aloud. 

biif-fa-lo,  *buf-fa-loe,  *traf-fo-lo,  *buf-fle, 
*buffe,  s.  &  a.  [In  Sw.  <k  Dut.  buffet;  Dan.  boffel; 
Ger.  bilffel;  Fr.  buflle;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.,  bufalo; 
Pul.  lnin'6l;  Bohfiu.  blewol;  Lat.  bubalus;  Gr. 
boubalos—a  species  of  African  antelope,  probably 
Antilopus  bubalus  of  L.inmeus. 


b6il,     boy;     pout,    J6wl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     9hin,     benph;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  ~  shun;      -tfon,      -fion  -  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  -  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del* 


buffalo-berry 


A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language; 

1.  The  European  bison.    [BisoN.] 

"...    those  neat,  or  buffles,  called  uri,  or  bi**onte«." 
—Holland:  Pliny,  pt.  11,  p.  S23.     (.Trench.) 
"  Become  the  unworthy  browse 
Of  buffaloes,  salt  goats,  and  hungry  cows." 

Dryden. 

2*  An  ox-like  animal,  with  long  horns,  ungainly 
aspect,  and  fierce  countenance,  domesticated  in 
India  and  southern  Asia  generally,  whence  it  has 
been  introduced  into  Egypt  and  the  south  of 
Europe.  The  domestic  buffalo  is  descended  from 
a  wild  one  still  found  in  the  Indian  jungles.  It  is 
the  Bubulus  bubalis  of  zoologists. 

2.  Any    analogous   species.    Spec.    (1)  The  Cape 
Buffalo  (Bos  coffer),  a  native  of  Southern  Africa, 
fierce  and  dangerous  to  those  who  molest  it,  or  even 
intrude   upon   its   haunts.    (2)    The  bison  of  this 
country. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  ZoQl.  :  The  English  name  of  the  genus  Bubalus 
(q.  v.). 

*2.  Her.  (Of  the  form  buff  aloe)  :  A  name  given  by 
•ome  of  the  older  writers  on  heraldry  to  the  com- 
mon bull. 

3.  Cotton  nianuf.:  A  hamper  of    buffalo-leather 
used   in   a   factory  to  convey    bobbins   from    the 
throstle. 

B.  As  adj.:  Used  as  food  by  the  buffalo;  derived 
from  the  buffalo,  or  in  any  way  pertaining  to  it. 

buffalo-berry,  s.    A  plant—  Shepherdia  argeiitea. 
buffalo-Clover,  s.    The  English  name  of  a  plant 

—  the  TH  folium  pennsylvanicum.     It  is  so  called 
because  it  covers  the  great  plains  of  the  west  where 
the  "  buffalo,"  or  more  properly  the  bison,  feeds. 

buffalo-grass,  «. 

1.  A  grass,  Sesleria  dactyloides. 

2.  The  same  as  buffalo-clover  {q.  v.) 
buffalo-rpbe,  s.    The  skin  of  the  bison  or  buffalo 

with  the  hair  still  upon  it. 

*buff'-ard,  s.  [O.  Fr.  bouffard;  from  bouffer.  } 
[BuFF,  v.J  A  foolish,  silly  fellow. 

*'  Yet  wol  she  take  a  buffard  riche  of  gret  vilense." 

Lydgate.-  Minor  Poems,  p.  82. 

buf-fel,  s.  [BUFFALO.]  A  duck—  the  Buffers- 
head,  i.  e.,  Buffalo's  head  duck  (Anas  bucephala).ti 
bird  with  a  head  looking  large  on  account  of  the 
fullness  of  its  feathers.  It  is  found,  in  winter,  in 
the  rivers  of  North  and  South  Carolina. 

buff  -er,  s.  [O.  Eng.  buff  =  to  puff,  blow,  strike, 
stammer.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  One  who  stammers  or  stutters. 

"The  tnnge  of  bufffres  swiftli  shal  ttpeke  and  pleynly." 

—  Wickliffe:  Isaiah  mil.  4. 

•f2.  A  foolish  fellow.    [BUFFAED.] 

II.  Engineering:  A  cushion  or  mechanical  appa- 
ratus formed  with  a  strong  spring  to  deaden  the 
concussion  between  a  body  in  motion  and  one  at 
rest.    Buffers  are  chiefly  applied  to  railway  car- 
riages, there  being  two  at  each  end. 

buffer-spring,  s.  That  which  gives  resiliency  to 
the  buffer,  and  enables  it  to  moderate  the  jar  inci- 
dent to  the  contact  of  two  carriages  or  trucks. 

buff-St  (1),  *boff  et,  *bof  et,  *boff-ete,  s.  [O. 
Fr.  bufet—a  blow  on  the  cheek;  buffer*  bufer=to 
strike,  puff;  Sp.  &  Port,  bofetada.  The  word  is 
radically  the  same  with  bobet  (q.  v.),  and  is  closely 
allied  io  the  Gael,  boc;  Wei.  bor/i=cheek;  Lat. 


I.  Literally: 

I.  A  blow  with  the  fist,  especially  a  box  on  the 
ears, 

"He  had  not  read  another  npell, 
When  on  his  cheek  a  buffet  fell." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Utst  Minstrel,  iii.  10. 

*2.  A  blast  of  a  trumpet,  &c. 
"  They  blwe  a  botfet  in  blande  that  banned  peple." 
Allit.  Poenis:  Ctfannt**.  886. 

II.  Fig.:  Hardships,  trials. 

"A  man  that  fortune's  buffet*  and  rewards 
Has  ta'en  with  equal  thanks." 

Shakexp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

buff-et(2),  buff-St  ,  *bof~et,  *buff-eU,  *boff-et, 
*.  [Fr.  buffet;  O.  Fr.  bufet;  Ital.  tniffctto;  Sp. 
bufete;  Low  Lat.  bufetum=&  cupboard.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 
*1.  A  three-legged  stool. 

"Bofet,  thre  fotyd  stole  (bofftt  stole,  P.)  Tr  (/»>*."  — 
Prompt.  J'tiri'. 

2.  A  cupboard  or  sideboard,  movable  or  fixed,  for 
the  display  of  plate,  china,  &c. 

"The  rich  buffet  well-color'd  serpent's  grace, 
And  gapiiig  Tritons  spew  to  wash  your  face." 

Pope.-  Mor.  Ens.,  iv.  163. 
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3.  A  refreshment  bar. 

II.  Music:      An    organ-case,     a     keyboai<i-<-a-f. 
{Mai ner  cfr  Barrett-} 
buff-et,  *bof-et-en,  *buff-et  yn,  r.  /.  A  /.    [  BUF- 

FET,  8.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  strike  with  the  hand,  especially  on  the 
cheek. 

"  Ha  buffeted  the  bretoner  aboute  the  cheeke*."— Lang- 
land. •  Piers  Plow.,  4,148. 

"Ah  !  were  I  buffeted  a  day, 
Mock'd,  crown'd  with  thorns,  and  spit  upon." 
Cowper:  Otney  Hymns,  xliii.;  Prayer  for  Patience. 

'2.  Fig.:  To  strike  or  beat  in  contention,  to  con- 
tend against. 

"The  torrent  roar'd,  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lusty  sinews,  throwing  it  aside." 

Shake*?.:  Julia*  nwinr,  i.  2. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  box,  contend,  strike. 

2.  Fig. : 

(1)  T;o  smite  the  mind  or  heart. 

"Onr  ears  are  cudgell'd;  not  a  word  of  his 
But  buffets  better  than  a  flat  of  France." 

$hakegp.:  King  John,  \\.  1. 

(2)  To  make   one's   way    by  struggling  or   con- 
tention. 

"  Strove  to  buffet  to  land  in  vain."  —  7>ni<t/*«m. 

(3)  To  struggle,  contend. 

"  Year  after  year  the  old  man  still  kept  up 
A  cheerful  mind,  and  buffeted  with  bond, 
Interest,  and  mortgages  ;  at  last  he  sank." 

Wordsworth:  The  Brothers. 

buff-et-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BUFFET,  r.] 

tbuff-et-€r,  8.  [Eug.  buffet;  -er.]  One  who 
buffets.  (Johnson.} 

bfiff-et-Ing,  *buf-fgt-fnge,  *bof-et-ynge,  pr. 
par.,  a.  &  s.  [BUFFET,  r.  j 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  rf1  parfic.  adj.:  In  sfi><r< 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  striking. 

" Buffe tynge.     Alapacift." — Prompt.  Parr. 
"  Jtofetynge.     Alapizacto."  —  Ibid. 

2.  A  blow,  a  buffet. 

"From  the  head  these  hysterick  buffet  ing*  descended, 
and  were  plentifully  bestowed  upon  the  members." — Hrar- 
burton:  Doct.  of  Grace,  i.  122. 

*buff-et-yn,  *bof>et-yn,  r.  t.    [BUFFET,  r.] 
buf-fle,    buf -fle,    o.    [Fr.    boufff  =  blown   up, 
swollen,  pa.  par.  of  bouffer  ft.)  — to  blow,  (i.)=to 
blow  up.]    Fat,  puffed  up.    (Applied  to  the  face.) 
*buf-fll,  *bufr-Ill,  a.&s.    [BUFFLE.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  buffalo,  made 
of  buffalo's  hide ;  buff. 

"  Belts  called  buffU  belts,  the  dozen  iii.  -. '  •/.',-./,-  A.  1611. 

B.  As  tmbst. :  A  buffalo's  hide;  also,  buff  in  color. 

"  Hingers  of  buffil"  &c.  —  Kate*  \.  1611.      (Jnmifmni.) 

*buff-In,  s.  «fe  (i.  [Probably  si>  called  from  re- 
sembling fciyf-leather.J 

A.  As  subst.:    A  kind  of  coarse  stuff,  used  for 
gowns. 

"  Grogeraine,  buffln*,  or  oilke." 
Palton;  Country  Justice  (1620).    Halliwell.  litnt.  to  Jsjcicoy. 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  this  coarse  stuff. 

"My  young  Indie* 
In  buffin  gowns,  and  green  aprons!  tear  them  off." 

Massing.:  L'lty  Mart.,  iv.  4. 

*f  The  stage  direction  says,  that  they  come  *' in 
coarse  habits,  weeping."  (Nares.) 

*buff-Ing?  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BtJFF,  r.] 

buffing-apparatus,  s  A  mechanical  contrivance 
for  deadening  the  shock  of  a  collision  between  rail- 
way carriages,  consisting  of  powerful  springs  in- 
closed in  a  case,  thn  springs  being  compressed  at 
the  time  of  collision  by  a  rod  attached  to  them, 
which,  proceeding  outward,  is  terminated  brouah- 
ions  called  buffers,  placed  there  to  receive  the  first 
impact.  [BUFFER.] 

Buffing  and  polishing  machine:  A  machine  hav- 
ing a  wheel  covered  with  what  is  technically  known 
as  buff-leather,  though  not  usually  made  of  butTalo- 
hide.  The  leather  holds  the  polishing  material, 
crocus,  rouge,  Arc. 

buffing-block,  s.  The  part  of  a  buffer  which 
receives  the  concussion  in  railway  coaches. 

*bufT-le,  *buffll,  *bufle,*.  [Fr.fci(0r«-=  a  buffalo.] 
[BUFFALO.] 

1.  Lit.:  A  buffalo. 

2.  Fig. :  A  stupid  fellow. 

"  He  said  to  the  three  Imfflfs,  who  stood  with  their  hnts 
in  their  hands,  'Tell  me,  you  waggs,  is  not  my  page  H 
gallant  boy?  Mark  but  the  plensant  uport  he  makes.  '*- 
The  Comical  History  of  Franc  fun  <16S5).  (//«//(?/•*•//.-  r,,,it. 
to  Lexicog.) 


buffy-coat 


buffle-head,  .--.  One  who  has  a  large  head,  like  a 
buffalo ;  a  heavy,  stupid  fellow. 

buffle- headed,  a.  Having  a  large  head,  like  a 
buffalo ;  heavy,  stupid, 

buffle-hide,  s.    The  hide  or  skin  of  a  wild  ox. 

*buf-fle,  r.  i.  [A  variant  of  baffle  (q.  v.).]  To- 
puzzle,  to  be  at  a  loss. 

"This  was  the  utter  ruin  of  that  poor,  angry,  baffling, 
well-meaning  mortal,  Pistorides,  who  lies  equally  under 
the  contempt  of  both  parties." — Swift. 

buT-fo,  «.  [Ital.  buffo.  Essentially  the  same  word 
as  buffoon  (q.  v.).]  A  comic  singer  or  actor  in  an 
opera. 

"  By  one  of  these,  the  bttff&ot  the  party." 

Byrun:  Don  .limn,  iv.  81. 

buf  fon,  *buf-f6on,  s.  [Ital.  buffo~&  humorous 
melody.]  A  pantomime  dance. 

"  Braulis  and  branglis,  buffoons,  vitht  mony  vthir  lycht 
dansis." — L'ompl.  S.,  p.  102. 

buf-f5n'-I-at  bu-f5 -nl-a,  «.  [Named  afterCount 
Buffon,  the  well-known  naturalist.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Caryophyllacero  (("loveworts).  The  sepals  are  four, 
as  are  the  petals  and  stamina.  The  capsule  is  one- 
celled,  two-valved,  two-seeded. 

biif-foon  ,  8.  [Sp.  bufon;  Fr.  bouffon;  Ital.  bufor 
bufotif,  from  Ital.  buffa  =  a  trick,  joke;  Sp.  bufa=& 
scoffing,  laughing;  Ital.  buffare=to  joke,  jest,  orig. 
to  puff  out  the  cheeks,  in  allusion  to  the  grimaces 
of  the  jesters  (Skeat);  or  from  6w/T=a  blow,  because 
they  amused  the  spectators  by  buffing  or  cuffing 
each  other  (.Vafcn).] 

1.  A  man  whose  profession  it  is  to  amuse  spec- 
tators by  low  antics  and  tricks ;  a  jester,  a  clown,  a 
mountebank. 

"No  prince  would  think  himself  greatly  honored,  to 
have  his  proclamation  canvaroed  on  a  public  stage,  and 
become  the  sport  of  buffoons."—  Watts. 

"...  part  squandered  on  buffoons  and  foreign  court- 
esans."— Uacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  One  who  makes  use  of  indecent  raillery. 
*3.  Buffoonery>  scurrility, 

"  Closed  with  mummery  and  buffoon." 
4.  Applied  to  animals,  a  mimic. 

•'  Next  her  the  buffoon  ape." 

Drydrn:  Hind  A  Panther,  i.  89. 

buffoon-like,  a.  <fc  adv.    Like  a  buffoon. 
*buf-foon  ,  r.  t.  &  i.    [BCFFOON^.]    . 

A.  Trans. ;  To  make  ridiculous. 

"Religion,  matter  of  the  best,  highest,  truest,  honorv 
despised,  buffooned,  exposed  as  ridiculous."  —  (flanviUe* 
»rm.,  U.  S43. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  act  or  play  tlto  part  of  a  buffoon- 
buf-fdOB.  -er-y\  *.    [Fr.  bouffoncrie.] 

1.  The  art  or  profession  of  a  buffoon. 
L*.  Indecent  or  low  jests  and  tricks;  scurrility. 
"The  carnival  was  at  its  height,  and  so 
Were  all  kinds  of  buffounery  and  dress." 

Byron:  Bepfm,  v.  21. 

buf-f&on  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  <fcs.     [ BUFFOON,  v.] 
A.  <fc  B.  Aspr. par.  <t  participial  adj.:  (Seethe* 
verb.) 

"  Let  not  so  mean  a  Htyle  your  muse  debase. 
But  learn  from  Butler  the  buffottniny  grace." 

>Vr  H*.  Soantf'ft  and  DrydetC*  Art  tif  Poet ry. 

C.  Axsubst.:  The  act  of  behaving  like  a  buffoon, 
buffoonery. 

"  Leave  your  buffooning  and  lying:  I  am  not  in  humor 
to  bear  it."—Dryden:  Amphitryon. 

tbuf-foon'-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  buffoon;  -/*&.  ]  Like  a 
buffoon.  (Blair.) 

tbfif  f6on -I§m,  *.  [Eng.  buffoon;  and  suffix 
-iain.  j  The  conduct  or  procedure  of  a  buffoon,  buf- 
foonery. (Minsheu.) 

tbiif  foon  -Ize,  \\  i.  [From  Eng.  buffoon*  s.,  and 
suffix  -ize.J  To  play  the  buffoon.  (Minsheu.) 

*buff5on-lf,  a.  [Eng.  buffoon;  •///.]  Like  a 
buffoon,  characteristic  or  suitable  for  a  buffoon; 
low,  scurrilous. 

"Such  men  become  fit  only  for  toys  and  trifles,  for 
apish  tricks  and  buffooiily  discourse."—  Goodman.-  Wint. 
».  r. inference,  p.  1. 

buffs,  s.pL    [BcFY  (2),  *.,!!.«.] 

buff  Wheel,  *.  An  rinery-wliee] ;  also  called 
gtater, 

buf  -fy1,  a.     [From  buff.  a.  A  s.  (q.  v.)] 

Mi'<i. :  Of  a  buff  color  :  consisting  of  what  is  med- 
ically called  buff  (q.  v. ). 

buffy-coat,  K.  A  layer  of  ttbrine  at  the  top  of  the 
coagulum,  formed  on  blood  drawn  from  the  veins 
of  a  patient  during  severe  inflammation,  and  c^o- 
cially  during  pleurisy.  The  term  buffy  is  applied 
to  it  because  the  rod  corpuscles  being  of  heavier 
specific  gravity  fall  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the 
lighter-colored  on  the  top.  The  buffy-coat  varies 
from  less  than  one  line  to  one  or  two  inches  in  thick- 
ness. It  is  called  also  buff  and  size. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wb're,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd,     son;     mate,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cfir,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  5;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


bufo 

Dtt'-fO.s.    [Lat.  bu/o=a  toad.] 

Zo&L:  A  genus  of  Batrachians,  the  type  of  the 
family  BufonidcK  (q.  v.).  The  body  is  inflated,  the 
-kin  warty,  the  hind  feet  of  moderate  length,  the 
jaws  without  teeth,  the  nose  rounded.  At  least 
twenty  species  are  known.  [TOAD.] 

bu  fo  -nl-a,  s.    [BuFFONiA.] 

bu-fon-I  dse,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.  bufo— a.  toad, 
and  fern.  pi.  suffix  -z'dce.] 

Zo6l.:  A  family  of  Batrachians.  They  are  distin- 
guished from  the  Pipidee  by  their  possessing  a  well- 
ili'veloped  tongue,  and  from  the  Ranidte  (Frogs)  by 
the  absence  of  teeth. 

bu  fin-He,  s.  [Lat.  bufo=&  toad.]  Literally 
toad-stone ;  a  name  given  to  the  fossil  teeth  and 
palatal  bones  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Pycnodonts  (thick  teeth),  whose  remains  occur 
abundantly  in  the  oolitic  and  chalk  formations. 
The  term  bnfonite.  like  those  of  "serpents' eyes," 
"  batrachites,"  and  "crapaudines."  by  which  they 
are  also  known,  refers  to  the  vulgar  notion  that 
those  organisms  were  originally  fonned  in  the 
heads  of  serpents,  frogs,  and  toads. 

bug  (1),  bugge,  s.  &  a.  [In  Dan.  bceggeluus= 
(bug-louse)  =  the  insect  called  a  bug;  Wei.  bwg=& 
hobgoblin ;  bwgnn  =  a  bugbear,  a  hobgoblin ;  bwgwth 
=to  threaten,  to  scare,  from  few=a  threat,  terror, 
a  bugbear;  Ir.  &  Gael,  bocan=a.  bugbear;  Ir.pucfca 
=an  elf,  a  sprite.  Puck  (Shakesp. :  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  ii.  1,  40,  148;  iv.  1,  69:  v.  438,442). 
Cf.  Mahratta  bagul=&  bugbear,  a  boggle.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1,  Of  terrifying  objects:  An  object  of  terror,  a 
bugbear  (q.  v.).  (Lit.  &  Jig.) 

"  Matrimony  hath  euer  been  a  blacke  bugge  in  their  siu- 
agoge  and  churche." — Bale:  Votaryes  (Pref.).  (Richard. 
.son.) 

2.  Of  insects,  whether  contemptible  or  annoying: 

(1)  Of  contemptible  insects :  Any  insect  of  diminu- 
tive size,  or  in  other  ways  contemptible. 

"Do  not  all  as  much  and  more  wonder  at  God's  rare 
workmanship  in  the  ant,  the  poorest  bug  that  creeps,  as  in 
the  biggest  elephant." — Rogers;  Naaman  the  Syrian,  p.  74. 

(2)  Of  annoying   insects:    The   bod-bug    (Cimex 
lectularius) .    [II.  ]    Its  unattractive  form  and  man- 
ner of  life  are  too  well  known  to  require  descrip- 
tion.   The  eggs,  which  are  white,  are  deposited  in 
the  beginning  of  summer.    They  are  glued  to  the 
crevices  of  bedsteads  or  furniture,  or  to  the  walls 
of  rooms.    Before  houses  existed,  the  bug  probably 
lived  under  the  bark  of  trees. 

(3)  Any  similar  insect. 

"  Yet  let  me  flap  this  bug  with  gilded  winga, 
This  painted  child  of  dirt  which  stinks  and  stings." 
Pope:  Prol.  to  Satires,  iii.  309. 

II.  Zoology: 

\,  The  English  name  of  the  genus  Cimex,  to  which 
the  bed-bug  [A.  I.  2  (2)]  belongs. 

2.  The  English  name  of  the  family  Cimicidse,  of 
which  Cimex  is  the  type. 

3.  The  English  name  of  the  sub-order  Heteroptera, 
-one  of  two  ranked  under  the  order  Hemiptera  or 
Rhyncota.    Most  of  the  species  essentially  resemble 
the  bed-bug,  except  that  they  have  wings.    Some 
suck  the  blood  of  animals,  and  others  subsist  on 
vegetable  juices.    Not  a  few  species  are  beautiful, 
but  many  have  the  same  unpleasant  smell  which 
emanates  from  the  bed-bug. 

B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  bugs,  designed  to 
'destroy  bugs. 

If  Obvious  compounds :  Bug-destroyer,  bug- 
powder, 

bug-agaric,  s.  An  agaric  or  mushroom  which 
used  to  be  smeared  over  bedsteads  to  destroy  bugs. 
(Prior.) 

bug  (2),  *bouge,  s.  &  a.    [BUDGE.] 

bug-Skin,  s.    A  lamb's  skin  dressed. 

" .  .  .  ane  hundreth  bug  skinne*  .  .  ." — Act.  Dom. 
Cone.  A.  1491,  p.  199. 

*biig,  a.  [BiG.]  (More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  pt.  ii., 
bk.  ii.,ch.  iii.,  §63.) 

bug'-fl.-b6,  s.  [From  Eug.  bug  (1),  (q.  v.) ;  and  bo 
(q.  v.).]  A  bugbear. 

"For  all  the  bnyaboes  to  fright,  you." — Lloyil-.  ('hit  Chat. 
(Ilichardson.) 

bug'-a-§ine,  a.  [From  Fr.  boccasin—a  kind  of 
ilm»  buckram  resembling  taffeta,  also  callimanco. 
-  ( 'otgrave.)  A  name  for  calico.  [BCCKASY.] 

*'  Hit (jas into*  or  cullico  15  ells  the  piece — 4s." — Rates, 
A.  1671). 

bug  bane  (1),«.  [From  Eng.  bug;  and  bane.]  A 
name  given  in  this  country  to  Cimicifuga,  a  plant 
of  the  order  Rammculacefe  (Crowfoots ) .  It  is 
called  in  England  bugwort. 

bug'-bane  (2),s.  [A  variation  of  bog-bean  (q.  v.).] 
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bug  -bear,  s.  &  a.    [From  Eng.  bug  (l)=an  object 
of  terror  (q.  v.) ,  and  5ear=the  animal  so  called.] 

A.  As  substantive:  A  specter  or  hobgoblin;  any 
frightful  object,  especially  one  which,  being  boldly 
confronted,  vanishes  away.    [BUG  (1).J    (Lit.  &fig.) 

"  Invasion  was  the  bugbear  with  which   the  court  tried 
to  frighten  the  nation." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ixiii. 

B.  As  adjective :  Terrifying. 

"...    such  bugbear  thoughts." — Locke. 


bugloss 

bu  -gle  {2)  (Eng.),  bu  -gle,  *bu-gil,  *bn-glll 
(Scotch),  s.  &  a.  [A  contraction  of  bugle-horn=the 
horn  of  a  bugle,  /.  e.,  of  the  wild-ox  so  called. 
[BUGLE  (1).]  (Skeat.)] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Gen.  Of  things  bent  or  curved:  Spec.— *(1)  The 
head  of  a  bishop's  crozier,  (2)  the  handle  of  a  ket- 
tle, (3)  the  handle  of  a  basket. 


"  To  the  world  no  bugbear  is  so  great 
As  want  of  figure,  and  a  small  estate.'' 

Alex.  Pope. 
*buge(l),s.    [BouGH.]   (Story of  Gen.andExod, 

*bu£e  (2),  s.    [BUDGE,  s.] 

bug'-ga-16w,  s.    [Man.  bagala.] 

Naut.:  An  East  India  coasting-vessel  or  pleasure- 
boat,  german  to  the  yacht  of  this  country,  with  one 
mast  and  a  lateen  sail,  which  navigates  the  Indian 
seas  from  the  Gulf  of  Cutch.  It  was  hi  existence  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  [BuDGE- 
BOW.] 

*biigge,  s.  [BUG  (!),«.]  A  bugbear.   [BOGGARDE.] 

*bug-ge,  *bug-gen,  r.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  bycgan, 
bycgean.]  [BuTrTj  To  buy. 

"  Ac  vnder  his  secret  seel  treuthe  sent  hem  a  lettre 
That  they  shulde  bugge  boldely." 

Piers  Plowman:  Via.,  vii.  24. 

bug'-ger,  s.  [Fr.  Bougre,  bougr6=(\)  (Bougre), 
the  name  of  certain  so-called  heretics,  the  Bulgar- 
ians or  Paulicians,  some  of  whom  passing  into 
Western  Europe  were  supposed  to  have  originated 
or  become  identified  with  tho  Albigenses.  (2)  One 
guilty  of  sodomy.  No  proof  exists  of  the  truth  of 
the  imputation  conveyed  in  the  etymology  that 
members  of  the  Bulgarian  sect  were  ever  guilty  of 
the  crime  against  nature,]  [PAULICIAN.] 

1.  One  guilty  of  buggery  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  low,  vile  wretch. 

bug'-ger-^,  s.  [From  O.  Fr.  bougrerie,  bogrerie 
= heresy.]  [BUGGER.]  Sodomy.  (Blackstone.) 

bug'-gl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  buggv;  suffix  -ness.]  The 
condition  of  being  infested -with  bugs. 

biig'-gy5,  o.    [Eng.  bug;  -y.]    Infested  with  bugs. 

bug'-gy*,  s.  &  a.    [Etymology  doubtful.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Vehicles:  A  light  four-wheeled  vehicle,  having  a 
single  seat.  The  top,  when  it  has  one,  is  of  the 
calash  kind.  In  this  case  it  is  commonly  known  as 
a  top-buggy. 

B.  As  adjective:  (See  the  compounds.) 
buggy-boat,  s.    A  boat  having  a  provision  for  the 

attachment  of  wheels,  so  as  to  be  converted  into  a 
land  vehicle. 

buggy-cultivator,  s. 

Agriculture :  A  machine  called  a  cultivator,  hav- 
ing wheels  and  a  seat  so  that  the  person  may  ride. 

buggy-plow,  s.  A  plow  having  usually  several 
plows  attached  to  a  single  frame,  and  having  a  seat 
for  the  plowman,  who  rides  and  drives. 

buggy-top,  a. 

Vehicles :  The  calash  top  of  the  single-seated 
vehicle  known  as  a  buggy. 

*bughe,  s.    [BOUGH.] 

bught  (gh  guttural),  s.  [BOUGHT.]  A  pen  in 
which  ewes  are  milked. 

bught  (gh  guttural),  v.  t.  [From  bught,  s.  (q.  v.)] 
To  collect  sheep  into  the  pen  to  be  milked. 

bu'ght-In  (g h  guttural), pr. par.  &  a.  [ BUGHT,  v.] 

bughtin-time,  s.  Scotch  for  the  time  of  collect- 
ing the  sheep  in  the  pens  to  bo  milked. 

"  When  o'er  the  hill  the  eastern  star 
Tells  bughtin-time  is  near,  my  jo." 

Burns;  My  ain  hind  dearie,  O! 

*bu'-£I-ard,  s.  [From  Ital.  bugiardo  =  a  liar; 
from  bugiardo—talsG.]  A  liar. 

"  Like  an  egregious  bugiard,  he  is  here  quite  out  of  the 
truth."— Hacket;  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams,  pt.  i.,  p. 
71.  (Trench:  On  some  Deficiencies  in  our  Eng.  Diet.,  p.  53.) 

*bug-larde,  «.  [From  Wei.  bwg,  bivgan—o.  hob- 
goblin.] The  same  as  BUG  (1)  (q.  v.). 

"  Bugge  or  buglarde.     Maurus,  Dudim."—  Prompt.  Parr. 

bu-gle  (i),  *bu-gel,  *bu-gele,  *bu-gill,  'bou- 
gie, *bow-gle  (En;/.},  boo-gle  (North  of  England 
dial.),  *bOW-gle,  *bOW-gill  (Scotch),  a.  [From 
O.  Fr.  bugle;  Lat.  burulu8=&  young  bullock  or 
steer;  foucu/a—ahoifer.]  A  kind  of  wild  ox. 

"  He  beareth  azure,  a  buffe.  Or  some  call  it  a  bugill,  and 
describe  it  to  be  like  un  oxe."— Ii.  Holme.-  Acuil..  II.  ii., 
p.  170. 

"  These  are  the  beastes  which  ye  shall  eat  of,  oxen,  shepe, 
and  gootes,  hert,  roo,  and  bugle  [now  rendered  fallow- 
deer.]  Dent.  xiv.  4,  5."—  Phillips:  World  of  Words. 


"Or  hang  my  bugle  in  an  invisible  baldric." 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  i.  1. 

(6)  A  treble  instrument 
of  brass  or  copper,  differ- 
ing from  the  trumpet  in 
having  a  shorter  and  more 
conical  tube,  with  a  less 
expanded  bell.  It  is 
played  with  a  cupped 
mouth-piece.  In  the  orig- 
inal form  it  is  the  signal- 
horn  for  the  infantry,  as 


Bugle. 


the  trumpet  is  for  the  cavalry.    (Grove's  Diet,  of 

Music.") 

"  Our  bugles  sang  truce  for  the  night-cloud  had  low- 
ered." Campbell:  The  Soldier's  Dream. 

"  Blow,  bugle,  blow ;  set  the  wild  echoes  flying." 

Tennyson. 

(2)  Figuratively:  The  shrill  sounding  wind. 
"  Sa  bustnouslie  Boreas  his  bugill  blew 
The  dere  full  derne  doun  in  the  dalis  drew." 

Douglas;   Virgil,  281,  17. 

B.  As  adjective:  (See  the  compounds.) 

1"  Compounds    of  obvious   signification:  Bugle' 

blast  (Scott:   Lord  of  the  Isles,  vi.  4);    bugle-call 

(Scott:    War  Song  of  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Light 

Dragoons) ;  and  bugle-clang  (Scott:  Rokeby^  vi.  34). 

bugle  -  coralline,  s.  Fareimia  Jistulosa,  a 
zoophyteof  the  family  Flustradee.  Itisdichotomous, 
the  joints  lengthened,  cylindrical,  with  lozenge- 
shaped  impressed  cells.  Its  height  is  from  two  to 
three  inches,  its  diameter  the  twentieth  of  an  inch 
or  less. 

bugle-horn,  s.     [Eng.  bugle-horn.    In  Ger.  mil. 
bugel-horn.    Originally  the  horn  of  the  bugle-ox.] 
1.  The  musical  instrument  described  above. 
*2.  A  horn  of  a  similar  shape  used  for  quaffing 
wine. 

"And  drinketh  of  his  bugle-horn  the  wine." 

Chaucer:  The  Frankleiner  Tale,  11,566. 

*bugle-rod,  s.  A  bishop's  crozier.  (Stainer  & 
Barrett.) 

bu'-gle  (3),  *bue-gle,  s.  [Low  Lat.  bugolus=&n 
ornament,  stated  by  Muratori  to  have  been  worn  by 
the  ladies  of  Placeiitia,  A.  D.  1388.  ( Wedgwood.) 
Ger.  bugel=a  bent  piece  of  metal  or  wood.  Skeat 
considers  bugle  a  dimin.  from  M.  H.  Ger.  bouc,  bouch 
=an  armlet;  A.  S.  6ed0=an  armlet,  neck  ornament, 
&c.] 

A.  -4s  substantive:  A  long,  slender  glass  head; 
sometimes  arranged  in  ornamental  forms  and  at- 
tached to  various  articles  of  ladies'  wearing  apparel. 
"I  wonne  her  with  a  gyrdle  of  gelt 
Embost  with  buegle  about  the  belt." 

Spenser.-  Step.  Col.,  ii. 
B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Literally:  Consisting  of  glass  beads.  [A.] 

"  Bugle  bracelet,  necklace  amber, 
Perfume  for  a  lady's  chamber." 

Shakesp.:   Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4  (Song). 

2.  Figuratively: 

"'Tie  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  silk  hair, 

,  Your  bugle  eyeballs,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream. 

That  can  entame  my  spirits  to  your  worship." 

Ibid.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  6. 

bugle-lace,  .<*.  Apparently  a  kind  of  lace  resem- 
bling bugle-beads. 

bfi'-gle  (4),  s.  [Apparently  derived  from  Lat. 
bugillo  or  bugula,  this  again  being  a  contracted 
diminutive  of  buglossurn,  which  the  plant  fairly 
resembles.] 

1.  The  English  name  of  Ajuga,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging    to    the   order  Lamiaceae,  or  Labiates. 
[AJUGA.] 

2.  The  same  as  BUGLE-WEED. 

bugle-weed,  s.  Tho  name  given  in  this  country 
to  a  labiate  plant — the  Lycopus  virginicus. 

bu  -gloss,  s.  &  a.  [In  Fr.  buglos;  Ital.  buglossa; 
Lat.  buglossos  or  buglossa  =  a  plant,  the  Anchuaa 
ftaZicafr),'  Gr.  bouglossos;  from  6ows  =  anox,  and 
ylo8sa=t\\Q  tongue,  which  tho  long,  rough  leaves 
faintly  resemble.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

Ord.  Lang.  &  Sot.:  A  name  for  several  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  Boraginacete  (Borageworts). 
Spec.— 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     c,iiin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph     f. 
-cian,      -tian  -  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 


bugloss 

1.  Ecliittm  vulgare.    [ Viper'*  buglms.] 

'i.  Lycopsis  arvemis,  more  fully  called  the  Small 

or  Wild  Bugloss.    It  is  very  hispid  and  has  bright 

blue  flowers. 

3.  An  Alkanet  (Anchusa  officinalis). 

4.  Helminthla  echiodes.    (Britten  <t  Holland.) 

*T  Viper' i  Bugloss :  [  So  called  from  being  of  old 
believed  to  be  of  use  against  the  bite  of  serpents.] 
The  genus  Echium.  The  E.  mlgare,  or  Common, 
and  the  E.  violaceum,  or  Purple-Mowered  Viper's 
Bngloss,  occur  in  Britain.  The  latter  is  a  rare 
plant  found  in  Jersey,  while  the  former  is  not  un- 
common. Its  stem  is  hispid  with  tubercles,  and  its 
large  blue  flowers,  with  protruding  stamina,  are 
arranged  in  a  compound  spike  or  panicle. 

B.  As  adjective :  [BcoLoss  COWSLIP.] 

bugloss  cowslip,  >. 

1.  A  plant,  Pulmonaria  officinalis. 

2.  Pulmonaria  angustifolium. 

bng-wSrt,  «.  [Eng.  bug;  and  A.  S.  w»rf=wort. 
an  herb.]  The  English  name  of  Cimicifuga,  a  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Ranunculaceae,  or 
Crowfoots.  [CIMICIFUGA.]  It  is  called  also  SNAKE- 
BOOT  (q.  v.). 

Buhl,  «.  &  a.  [Named  from  Andre  Buhl  or  Boule, 
an  Italian,  who  was  born  in  1642.  Ho  died  in  1732 : 
lived  in  France  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
made  the  work  since  called  after  him.]  Unburnished 
gold,  brass,  or  mother-of-pearl,  worked  into  pat- 
terns for  ornamenting  furniture.  Set  as  an  orna- 
ment into  surfaces  of  ebony  or  dark  wood,  or 
tortoise-shell. 

buhl-saw,  8.  A  saw  resembling  a  frame  or.bow- 
eaw  in  having  the  thin  blade  strained  in  a  frame. 

buhl-work,  s.  Artistic  work  in  dark-colored  tor- 
toise-shell or  wood,  inlaid  with  brass  and  orna- 
mented with  the  graver. 

bfihr, «.    [BuEE.] 

buhr-stone,  8.    [BURRSTONE.] 

•bnick,  prtt.    [BECK,  «.]    Courtesied. 
"The  lass  paid  hame  her  compliment  and  bitick." 
Ro»s:  Helenore,  p.  66.    (Jamieson.) 

•bulge,  v.  i.    [A.  S.  im0an=tobend.]    To  bow. 
"I  hate  thraldome,  yet  man  I  bulge  and  bek." 
Arbuthnot:  Maitland  Poems,  p.  150.    (Jamieson.) 

*bulk,  *buke.  pret.  [A.  S.  b6c,  pret.  of  6acan=to 
bake.]  Baked. 

'*  Wald  bald  one  boll  of  flour  quhen  that  scho  buik.'* 
Dunbar:  Staitland  Poentg,  p.  73.     (Jamieson.) 

bulk,  buke,  «.    [BOOK.]    A  book.    (Scotch.) 
5  The  buik:  The  Bible. 

fl  To  take  the  buik:  To  perform  family  worship, 
bulk-lare, «.    Book-learning.    (Scotch.) 
buik-leard,     book-lear'd,     a.     Book-learned. 
(Scotch.) 

"I'm  no  book-tear' d." 
A.  Nicol:  Poems,  p.  84.    (Jamieson.) 

build,  *beld^en,  *blld  en,  »buld-en.  'build- 
en,  *bylde  (u  silent),  (pret.  and  pa.  par.  *builded, 
built,  *bult,  *buUe),  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Swed.  bylja=io 
build;  bol,  60ie=a  house;  Dan.  hot;  Icel.  bOle=& 
farm;  byle,  baeli=&  house;  A.  S.  !><>ld  =  a  house.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  erect  an  edifice  on  the  ground  by  uniting 
various  materials  into  a  regular  structure. 

"HefcHctecteacitee."— TFickUffei  Gcnnis  it.  17. 

2.  To  construct  or  frame  a  fabric  of  any  kind. 
"The  desirability  of  building  rigged  turret  ships  for 

sea-going  purposes." — Brit.  Quarterly  Rev.,  January,  1873, 
p.  112. 

"The  earlier  voyagers  fancied  that  the  coral-building 
animals  instinctively  built  up  their  great  circles  to  afford 
themselves  protection  in  the  inner  parts." — Darwin:  Voy- 
age round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  xx.,  p.  466. 

3.  To  construct  a  nest. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  construct,  frame,  or  form. 

"  The  Lord  God  bildede  the  rib  .  .  .  into  a  woman.** 
—Wlckliffe:  Genesis  ii.  22.  (Purvey.) 

Z.  To  raise  or  bring  into  existence  anything  on 
any  ground  or  foundation ;  to  found. 
"  Love  built  on  beauty,  soon  as  beauty,  dies." — Donne. 
f3.  To  compose,  put  together. 

"Himself  to  sing  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme." 

Milton:  Lvcidas,  v.  11 

*4.  To  strengthen,  establish,  conform  (frequently 
with  the  adverb  up.) 

(1)  Of  persons: 

"  I  commend  you  to  God,  and  to  the  word  of  His  grace, 
which  is  able  to  build  you  up." — Acts  xx.  32. 

(2)  Of  things: 

"The  Lord  doth  build  up  Jerusalem." — Ps.  cxlvii.  2. 
*B.  Rfflexively :  To  establish,  strengthen. 
"Building   tip   yourselves  on  your  most  holy  faith.   — 
JudeW. 
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C.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  exercise  the  art  or  science  of  a  builder  or 
architect. 

"To  build,  to  plant,  whatever  you  intend. 
To  rear  the  column,  or  the  arch  to  bend." — Pope. 

2.  To  construct  a  nest. 

"  Bryddez  busken  to  bylde." 

Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight,  509. 
"  Sparrows    mast    not    build    in    his    house-eaves."  — 
Shakesp..-  Meas.for  Meas.,  iii.  2. 
II,  Figuratively : 

1.  To  ground  one's  self  on ;  to  depend,  rest  on. 
"Some  build  rather  upon  the   abusing  of  others,  and 
putting  tricks  upon  them,  than  upon  soundness  of  their 
own  proceedings." — Bacuii. 

*2.  To  live,  dwell. 

"Brittenes  the  baronage,  that  bieldez  tharein."— Jforte 
Arthure,  1241. 

If  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to  build,  to 
erect,  and  to  construct:  " The  word  build  by  dis- 
tinction expresses  the  purpose  of  the  action ;  erect 
indicates  the  mode  of  the  action :  construct  indicates 
contrivance  in  the  action.  What  is  built  is  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  receivingt  retaining,  or 
confining ;  what  is  erected  is  placed  in  an  elevated 
situation ;  what  is  constructed  is  put  together  with 
ingenuity.  All  that  is  built  may^be  said  to  be 
erected  or  constructed ;  but  all  that  is  erected  or  con- 
structed is  not  said  to  be  built;  likewise  what  is 
erected  is  mostly  constructed,  though  not  vice  versa. 
We  build  from  necessity ;  we  erect  for  ornament ; 
we  construct  for  utility  and  convenience.  Houses 
are  built*  monuments  erected,  machines  are  con- 
structed. (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

build,  *blld,  *buld,  *bylde,  s.    [BUILD,  v.] 

1.  The  form,  style,  or  mode  of  construction ; 
figure. 

*2   A  building,  edifice,  structure. 

"  Bryng  me  to  that  bygly  bylde.' 

Early  Eng.  Allit.  Poem*-.  Pearl,  962. 

build  -Sr,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  build;  -er.] 

A.  As  subst. :  One  who  builds. 

"  Hut  what  we  gain'd  in  skill  we  lost  in  strength, 
Our  builders  were  with  want  of  genius  curs'd." 

Dryden:  Epistle  to  Mr.  Congreve,  12,  18. 

B.  As  adj. :  Fitted  for  building ;  of  use  in  building 
"  The  builder  Oake,  sole  king  of  forrests  all." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.,  i.  8. 

^  Used  largely  in  composition,  as  boat-builder, 
carriage-builder,  &c. 

builder* s-jack,  s.  A  kind  of  scaffold  which  is 
supported  on  a  window-sill  and  against  the  wall, 
and  extends  outwardly,  to  enable  a  workman  to 
stand  outside  while  repairing  or  painting. 

build  -Ing,  *beld-lnge,  *bild-inge,  *bild-ynge, 
*buld-lnge,  pr.par.,  a.  &  8.  [BuiLD,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  <&  parttc.  adj.:  In  senses  cor- 
responding to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  constructing  or  erecting. 

"  In  bntjl(ltjn<jt>  thei  spende  it." — Langland;  P.  Plowman, 
10,274. 

"  Busy  with  hewing  and  building" 
Longfellow:  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  viii. 

2.  The  art,  science,  or  profession  of  a  builder. 

3.  That  which  is  built;  a  fabric,  an  erection,  an 
edifice. 

"  Among  the  great  variety  of  ancient  coins  which  I  saw 
at  Rome,  I  could  not  but  take  particular  notice  of  such  as 
relate  to  any  of  the  buildings  or  statues  that  are  still 
extant. ' ' — Addison . 

building-block,  s. 

Shipbuilding:  One  of  the  temporary  structures 
resting  upon  the  slip  and  supporting  the  keel  of  a 
ship  while  building. 

building-lease,  s.  A  lease  of  land  for  a  term  of 
years,  the  lessee  covenanting  to  erect  certain  build- 
ings upon  it. 

building-mover,  s.  A  heavy  truck  on  rollers  or 
wide  track-wheel,  used  in  moving  houses. 

building-place,  s.  A  place  in  which  to  build  a 
nest ;  a  nesting-place. 

"  A  email  green  parrot  (Con urns  muriHMs1),  with  a  gray 
breast,  appears  to  prefer  the  tall  trees  on  the  islands  to 
any  other  situation  for  its  building-plcu-e." — Danciti; 
royaye  round  the  World  (new  ed.,  187'J),  ch.  vii.,  p.  138. 

building-permit,  s.  An  official  authorization  to 
erect  a  building  within  the  corporate  limits  of  a 
city  or  town,  a  feature  pertaining  uniformly  to 
municipal  governments  in  this  country. 

building-slip,  s. 

FlhipicrigMing:  A  yard  prepared  for  shipbuilding. 

building-society,  *.  A  joint  stock  benefit 
society,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  by  periodical 
subscriptions  a  fund  to  assist  members  in  obtain- 


bukk 

ing  small  holdings  of  landed  property  and  hour's. 
which  are  mortgaged  to  the  society  tUl  the  amount- 
of  the  shares  drawn  on  shall  be  fully  repaid  with 
interest.  Called  also  building  and  loan  association. 

"bulld'-re'ss, «.  [Eng. builder;  and  f em. suff . -e«s.] 
A  nbw  obsolete  feminine  form  of  builder. 

"  Sherah,  the  daughter  of  Ephraim  the  younger,  the 
greatest  bulldrets  in  the  whole  Bible."—  Fuller.-  A  Pisgalt 
iSit/Itt  ofPalnttnr,  pt.  i.,  bk.  2,  o.  9.  (Trench,  on  Some  Drf. 
in  our  Eng.  Diet.,  p.  19.) 

•buile,  v.  t.  &  i.   [BOIL.] 

built,  *bult,  pa.  par.,  a.  Si  «.    [BuiLD,  f.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pa.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb.  (Lit.  <tfg.) 

"He  is  tall,  well  and  athletically  built."— Daily  Tele- 
<jrniih,  December  1,  1865. 

*C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  form,  style,  or  general  figure  of  a  structure 
(now  replaced  by  build). 

"  As  is  the  twill,  so  different  is  the  fight." 

Drydetl. 

2.  A  species  or  class  of  construction. 

"There  is  hardly  any  country  whick  has  so  little  ship- 
ping as  Ireland;  the  reason  must  be,  the  scarcity  of  tim- 
ber proper  for  this  built." —Temple. 

IT  Used  largely  in  composition,  as  brii-k-bniH, 
clinker-built,  half-built,  &c. 

built-beam, .-. 

Carp. :  A  beam  or  girder  formed  of  several  pieces 
of  timber,  fitted  and  bolted,  or  strapped  together, 
in  order  to  obtain  one  of  a  greater  strength  than  is 
usually  obtainable  in  one  balk  of  timber.  (Gwilt.) 

bullt-rlb,  ». 

Carpentry :  An  arched  beam  made  of  parallel 
plank  laid  edgewise  and  bolted  together. 

built-up,  a.  A  term  used  of  masts  made  of 
pieces  and  hooped ;  and  of  cannon  having  an  inner 
core  and  outer  reinforcements. 

bttlrd  -1?,  a.    [BUBBLY.]    (Scotch.) 

*bulse,  s.    [Etym.     doubtful.      From     O.     Eng. 
!m«8/i=bu8h  (?).]    A  bush,  a  tree  (?),  a  gallows. 
To  shoot  the  buise :  To  be  hanged. 
*buissh,  s.    [BTJSH.l    (Chaucer.) 

•bulst  (l),  »buste,  *boost,  'bSoste,  'boyste, «. 
The  same  as  bout  (2),  s.  (q..  v.)] 

1.  Lit.: 

(1)  A  box. 

"  The  Maister  of  the  money  Ball  answer  for  all  gold  and 
•iluer,  .  .  and  put  it  in  hi«  bulst."— Ja.  II.,  Purl,  1451, 
c.  33,  34  (ed.  1566). 

(2)  A  brand  or  mark  set  upon  sheep  or  cattle  by 
their  owner.    (Scott.) 

2.  Fig. :    The  distinctive  characteristic  of  a  fra- 
ternity. 

"  He  is  not  of  the  brotherhood  of  St.  Mary's — at  least  he 
has  not  the  butft  of  these  black  cattle." — Scott .-  Monastery, 
ch.  xxiv. 

buist  (2),  8.  [The  same  as  Eng.  busk  (?)  (Scotch).'] 
An  article  of  female  dress,  intended  to  give  fullness 
to  the  figure. 

bulst,  f.  t.    [From  buist  (1)  s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  To  box,  in  the  sense  of  inclosing  in  a  box  or 
shutting  up.    (Generally  with  up.) 

"This  barme  and  blaidiy  bttists  tip  all  my  bees." 

Montgomeriet  JUS.  C*ron.  S.  P.,  iii.  500. 

2.  To  brand  or  mark  sheep  or  cattle. 
*buist-ows,  a.    [BoisTous.] 

•bult,  s.  [Gael.  6««e=a  firebrand  (Shaw);  Ir. 
6rtife=flre  (Lhuyd  and  O'Brien}.  (Jantieson.)]  A 
match  for  a  firelock. 

"...  there  were  no  lighted  btiits  among  the  mus* 
quetry." — Gen.  Baillie:  Letter,  ii.  275. 

"bulth,  s.    [BOOTH.]    A  shop.    (Scotch.) 

bu  Ith-hav-er,  s.    [From  Scotch  buith=a  booth  ; 

Eng.  have,  and  suffix  -cr.]    A  keeper  of'  a  booth  or 

shop, 
•bult -Ing,  s.    [BOOTY.]    (Scnt,-h.) 

"Ransounes,  butting?*,  raysing  of  taxes,  impositions.'* 

— Acts  Ja.  VI.  (1572),  c.  50. 
•buk  (!),«.    [BUCK  (2).]     (Prompt.  Pan:) 
buk  (2),  buke,  «.    [BOOK.]    (Scotch.) 
buke-muslln,  «.    [BOOK-MUSLIN.] 
buk  9,-sf,  buk'-ke-sjf,  s.    [BUCKASIE.] 
*buk-hld,  buk  hud,  s.    [From  Sw.  bork=a  buck, 

a    he-goat;     /i«/ru<J=head.]      A   game,    probably 

blindmiin'sbuff. 

"  So  day  by  day  scho  plaid  with  me  but.'  Ini'l." 
Bttnnatyne  MS.  Cfiron.  S.  /'.  iii.  237.     (Jamieson.) 

*bukk,  f.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful,  ('f.  Ger.  bocken  = 
to  butt.]  To  incite,  to  instigate. 

"  Sy  TII  to  half  bargain  culd  not  blin 
But  bnkktt  Will  on  weir." 

Errrarrrn,  ii.  181,  »t.  12. 


ate     fit,     fare,     amidst" what,     SlTi father;     we,     w«t,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p5t, 
01,  '  wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     wh8,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cfir,     rule,     full:     tr?,     Sfrlan.      as,     CB  =  e;     cy  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


bukke 

*bukke,  «.    [BUCK  (2).] 
*bukkes-horne,  a.    A  buck's  horn. 

TI  To  bio  we  the  bukkeshorne:  To  employ  one's  self 
in  any  useless  amusement. 

buk  -kum,  s.  fRukkum  or  irukkum,  name  of  the 
wood  in  some  of  the  languages  of  India.] 

bukkum-WOOd,  s.  The  wood  of  Ccesalpinia  Sap- 
pan.  It  is  used  as  a  dye-stuff. 

buk  -sheesh,  buk'-shish,  s.    [BAKSHISH.] 

*buk-sum,  *buk-s6me,  *bo"uk  -sum,  *bulk  '- 
some,  a.  [BUXOM.] 

*bul(l),s.    [BOLE.] 

*bul(2),«.    [BULL.] 

bul(3),s.  [Heb.  &  Phen.  Bul-(l)  rain,  (2)  the 
rainy  month  ;  from  yabal=to  flow  copiously.]  The 
eighth  month  of  the  Jewish  year.  (1  Kings  vi.  38.) 

bulb,  s.  &a.  [In  Fr.  bulbe;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital. 
bulbo\  from  Lat.  bulbus;  Gr.  bolbos—a  certain  bulb- 
ous plant.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1.  (q.  v.) 

2.  A  protuberance  shaped  more  or  less  like  a  bulb, 
as  the  oulb  of  a  chronometer. 

"  If  we  consider  the  bulb  or  ball  of  the  eye." — Ray. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany :  A  scaly  body,  formed  at  or  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  sending  roots  downward 
from  its  lower  part 
and  a  stem  up* 
ward  from  its  cen- 
ter. It  propagates 
itself  by  developing 
new  bulbs  in  the 
axils  of  the  scales 
of  which  it  is 
formed.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  bulbs : 
(1)  a  tunicated 
bulb,  literally  a 
coated  bulb,  that 
is,  a  bulb  furnished 
with  a  tunic  orcov- 
erinsof  scales,  the 
outer  series  of 
which  is  thin  and 
membran  o  u  s,  ex- 
ample, the  onion ; 
and  (2)  a  naked 
bulb,  or  one  in 
which  the  outer 
scales  are  not  mem- 
branous and  united 
but  distinct  and 
fleshy  like  the  in 
nei 
bi 


Bulbs   (reduced). 


1.  Tunicated  bulb.  Hyacinth. 

2.  Section  of  ditto. 

3.  Scaly  bulb,  Lily  (L.  candidum). 

4.  Section  of  ditto. 


er  ones,  examplet  the  lilies.  The  so-called  solid 
ulb  of  the  crocus  is,  properly  speaking,  not  a  bulb 
at  all,  but  an  underground  stem  with  buds  upon  it, 
technically  called  a  corm  [CORM],  whereas  a  proper 
bulb  is  analogous  not  to  an  underground  stem  but 
to  a  bud  only. 

2.  ffort.:  Bulbs  placed  in  water  tend  to  rot;  they 
flourish  best  when  fixed  in  very  light  soil  or  even  in 
the  air  an  inch  above  water,  into  which  their  roots 
enter.    They  should  have  abundance  of  light. 
B.  As  adjective:  [BULB-TUBER.] 
bulb-tuber,  bulbo-tuber,  *.    A  corm. 
bulb,   r.  i.    [From  bulb,   s.  (q,  v.)]    To  take  or 
possess  the  form  of  a  bulb. 

"Bulbing  out  in  figure  of  a  sphere." 

Cotton;   Wonders  of  the  Peake  (1681),  p.  11. 

bulb-a  -$e-OUS,  a.  [From  Lat.  bulbaceus.]  Per- 
taining to  a  bulb,  bulbous. 

bulb  -ar,  «.  [Eng.  bulb:  -ar.]  Pertaining  to  the 
"  bulbus  "  specially  so  called— i.  e.,  to  the  Medulla 
oblongata. 

bulbar  paralysis,  s.  MyrUti*  buiin'  ftcutn.  acute 
inflammation  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  with  diffi- 
culty of  swallowing  and  speaking,  and  considerable 
affection  of  the  extremities.  The  chronic  form  is 
characterized  by  muscular  paralysis  of  the  tongue, 
soft  palate,  lips,  pharynx  and  larynx,  whicli  derive 
their  nervous  supply  primarily  from  the  bulbus, 
from  atrophy  of  the  gray  nuclei  in  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle.  (Erh.  Ziemsiten:  Cyclop,  of  Pract. 
of  Med.i  London,  1878.) 

bulbed,  a.  [Eng.  bulb:  and  suffix  -ed.]  Having 
the  figure  of  a  bulb,  swelling  into  a  sphere  at  the 
lower  part. 

tbul  -ber  -rf, ,  bull  -ber-r? ,  *.  [From  bun  (1), 
and  berry.]  The  fruit  of  I'nrrhiium  myrftUlU. 
[BILBERRY.] 

bulb-If-e"r-OUS,  a.  [In  Fr.  bulb  if  ere.  From 
Lat.  bulbus  (q.  v.),  i  connective,  fero=io  bear,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -o«j*.] 

Botany:  Bearing  bulbs.  Example,  Globba  mar- 
antina. 
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bfil  bll  (E-iu/.),  btt-bir-lfis  (Mod.  Lat.),  s. 
[From  Class.  Lat.  hulbulus,  dimin.  of  bulbus=a 
bulb.] 

Botany:  The  same  as  BACILLUS  (q.  v.).  (Lind- 
ley.) 

bul-bi'-ne,  8.  [Gr.  f»o//>os=acertain  bulbous plaut 
much  prized  in  Greece.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Liliacea»  (Lilyworts),  and  the  section  Anthericesf. 
The  species,  which  are  all  ornamental,  are  common 
in  flower-gardens. 

bulb  -let,  s.  [From  Eug.  liulb,  and  dimin.  suff. 
-let.] 

Bot.:  A  small  bulb  growing  above  ground  on 
some  plants,  and  which  ultimately  drops  off,  and, 
rooting  itself  in  the  ground,  becomes  a  new  plant, 

bfilb  -ose,  a.  [In  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.,  bulboso; 
from  Lat.  bulbosus.}  The  same  as  BULBOUS  (q.  v.). 

bfilb  -OUS,  a.    [In  Fr.  bulbeuj-.] 
Of  plants,  roots,  <tc. :  Having  a  bulb,  consisting  of 
a  bulb.    Example,  Cyperus. 

bfU'-bfll,  8.  [Pers.  bulbul=a  bird  in  voice  like 
the  nightingale.]  The  Indian  name  of  any  bird 
belonging  to  thoPycnonotinee,  a  sub-family  of  Tur- 
didee,  or  Thrushes.  The  bulbuls  are  admired  in  the 
East  for  their  song,  as  are  the  nightingales.  Some 
species  are  found  in  Africa.  Pycnonotus  jocosus, 
which  can  be  easily  tamed,  is  kept  for  this  end,  and 
P.  h&morrhous  for  fighting  purposes. 

" .  ._  .  the  RiilbHls  (Pycnonotus  htemorrhous),  which 
fight  with  great  spirit,  .  .  ." — Darwin:  The  Descent  of 
Man,  vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  liii.,  p.  41. 

"  The  peaceful  sun,  whom  better  suits 
The  music  of  the  bulbul's  nest." 
Moore:  LallaRookh;  The  Fire-Worshippers. 

bulb  -ttle,  «.    [From  Lat.  bulbulus=&  little  bulb ; 
dimin.  of  bnlbus.}. 
Botany : 

1.  A  little  bulb. 

2.  One  of  the  little  seeds  growing  along  the  shoots 
of  plants. 

bul-C?.rd,  8.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  One  of  the 
English  names  of  a  fish,  the  Smooth  Shan  (Pholis 
Icevi*). 

*bfil'-cWn,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Eng.  bull  (q.  v.).  Really 
a  double  dimin. .being  a  contraction  of  butlockin.] 
A  young  male  calf. 

"  And  bettor  yet  than  this,  a  bulchin  two  years  old, 
A  curl'd  pate  calf  it  is,  and  oft  might  have  been  sold." 
Drauton:  Polyolb.,  S.  xii.,  p.  1,060. 

"bulde,  pret.  of  v.    [BuiLT,  BUILD.] 

"  Of  Cadmus,  the  which  was  the  furst  man 
That  Thebes  bulde,  or  first  the  tonn  bygan." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,549-50. 

•bflld  -rle,  8.    JO.  Eng.  (m(d(e)=build,  and  suff. 
•rte=-ry.]    Building,  method  of  building. 
"This  muldrie  and  buldrie 
Wes  maist  magnincall." 

Burel's  Pily.     Watson's  Coll.,  ii.  86. 

*bflle  (!),«.     [BtTLI,.] 

bflle  (2),  «.   [Boot.]    (Scotch.) 

bulge,  bilge,  s.  [From  Sw.  &  Dan.  6fl(g=tho 
belly ;  A.  S.  baelg,  belg—a  bulge,  budget,  bag,  purse, 
belly:  Gael.  6o(9=belly.]  [BELLY.] 

1.  The  protuberant  part  of  a  cask. 

2.  The  flat  portion  of  a  ship's  bottom. 
Tf  The  same  as  BILGE,  «.  (q.  v.) 

bul&e,  v.  i.  [From  O.  Sw.  bulgja=to  swell  out; 
A.  S.  belgan.] 

1.  To  jut  out ;  to  be  protuberant. 

"The  side,  or  part  of  the  side  of  a  wall,  or  any  timber 
that  bulges  from  its  bottom  or  foundation,  is  said  to  bat- 
ter, or  hang  over  the  foundation." — -Voxon:  Mech.  Ex. 

2.  To  take  in  water,  to  leak. 

"Thrice  round  the  ship  was  tost, 
Then  bulg'd  at  once,  and  in  the  deep  was  lost." 

Dryden. 
"  And  scattered  navies  bulge  on  distant  shores." 

Broome. 

b&lfc-et,  *bul-yet,  s.  [O.  Fr.6o«!»ette  =  a  mast, 
a  point,  a  budget,  bag,  a  pouch  (?).]  A  bag  or 
pouch  (T). 

"Coffenis,  bulyettis,  fardellis,  money,  jewellis,"  Ac, — 
Keith:  Hist.,  p.  217. 

"Brekis  the  cofferis.  houllis,  ptickifl,  butgettis  maillit*." 
— Balfour:  Pract.,  p.  635.  (Jumieaon.) 

bulge  -ways,  s.  pi.    [BILGEWAYS.] 
bulg    ing.  pr.  par.,  a.  &  8.    [BULGE,  v.~\ 
"...    the  oddest  mixture  of  these  plants  and  t>nl't- 
ina  rocks.     .     .     .  " — Arthur  young. 

bb-llm'-l-i,  s.    [BULIMY.] 

bu-llm  -u,-lus,  K.  [From  Lat.  bulimus  (q.  T.)  ; 
and  dimin.  suflix  -ulus. } 

ZodL:  A  sub-genus  of  Bulimus  (q.  v.).  Above 
three  hundred  species  are  known. 


bulksomness 

bu  lim  us,  K.  [From  Lat.  bulimus;  Or.  boulimos 
~(l)  extreme  hunger,  (2)  weakness  of  the  stomach, 
fainting;  bous=an  ox,  and  /tmos=hunger,  famine.] 

Zool. :  A  large  genus  of  mollusks,  family  Helecidee 
(Land-snailsj.  The  shell  is  oblong  or  turreted,  with 
the  longitudinal  margins  unequal.  The  animal  is 
like  that  of  Helix.  The  genus  is  widely  distributed. 
The  European  species  are  mostly  small,  but  Buli- 
mus ovatus  of  South  America  is  six  inches  long.  In 
1875  the  known  recent  species  were  1,120,  the  fossil 
thirty,  the  latter  from  the  Eocene  upward. 

"  The  tropical  bulimi  cement  leaves  together  to  protect 
and  cement  their  large  bird-like  eggs." —Woodward-: 
Mollusca,  p.  15. 

bu  -llm-j? ,  bou  -llm-f ,  bu-llm'-l-a>  «•  [From 
Gr.  &ou£t'»ua=ravenous  hunger.]  [BcLiMua.] 

*I.  Ord.  Lang.  (Of  the  forms  bulimy  and  bou- 
limyl  : 

1.  Lit. :  The  same  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :  Insatiable  desire  for  anything. 

"It  stretches  out  his  desires  into  an  insatiable  bou- 
limy."— Scott:  Serm,  (1687),  Works,  ii.  75. 

II.  Med.  (Chiefly  of  the  form  bulimia):  A  most 
inordinate  appetite  utterly  disproportioned  to  the 
wants  of  the  body ;  the  stomach  is  greatly  enlarged, 
hanging  down  like  a  pouch.  This  affection  is  very 
rare, 

biilk  (1),  *bolke  (Eng.),  bouk,  bulk  (Scotches. 
[Icel.  bulki=&  heap ;  Dan.  bulk=&  lump ;  O  Sw.  bolk 
=aheap;  Wei.  biclg=&  swelling.  Connected  with 
bulge  (q.  v.).] 

tl.  Lit.:  Magnitude  of  material  substance;  mass, 
size,  extent. 

"  Bulk  without  spirit  vast." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistea, 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  extent  or  importance  of  immaterial  things. 

"  Things,  or  objects,  cannot  enter  into  the  mind  as  they 
subsist  in  themselves,  and  by  their  own  natural  bulk  pass 
into  the  apprehension."—  Sou  t  h. 

2.  The  gross,  the  main  body  or  part,  the  majority. 

"  These  wise  men  disagreed  from  the  bulk  of  th« 
people."— Addison:  Freeholder. 

3.  The  main  part  of  a  ship's  cargo;  as,  to  break 
bulk,  is  to  open  the  cargo. 

*4.  A  part  of  a  building  jutting  out ;  a  stall. 

"  Clambering  the  walls  to  eye  him  :  stalls,  bulk*,  win- 
dows." Shakeap.:  Coriol.,  ii.  1. 

*5.  The  body. 

"  My  liver  leaped  within  my  bulk."— Turbervi tie. 

"  He  raised  a  sigh  so.piteons  and  profound 
As  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  imik 
And  end  his  being."          Shakeap.:  Ham.,  ii.  1. 

bulk-head, «. 

1.  A  partition  made  across  a  ship,  whereby  one 
part  is  divided  from  another. 

"The  creakingof  the  masts,  the  straining  and  groaning 
of  bulk*head#,  as  the  ship  labored  in  the  weltering  seat 
were  frightful."— If'.  Irving;  Sketchbook,  p.  18. 

2.  A  wood  or  stone  construction  designed  to  pre- 
vent earth  or  water  from  falling  or  flowing  into  the 
space  protected  by  a  bulk-head. 

3.  Bulk-head  line :  A  line  a  given  distance  from 
the  shore,  beyond  which  it  is  not  permissible  to 
build  a  dock,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  War  De- 
partment at  Washington,  under  the  charge  of  the 
secretary  of  which  such  matters  are. 

biilk  (2),s.  [A.  S.  bolca=a  balk,  beam,  stem  of  a 
ship,  ridge;  0.  H.  Ger.  pi.  balkun  (Morris.).]  Tho 
stern  of  a  ship. 

*bulk  (1),  v.  i.    [BOLK,  BELCH.]    To  belch. 

*bulk  (2),  *bulk-yn,  v.  i.  [BULGE,  r.]  To  bend, 
bow. 

"Bowyn*,  or  lowtyn'  (lowyn,  bitlkyn,  or  bowyn,  H.  P.). 

Iiu'ltwt." — Prompt.  Parv. 

bulk  -5r  (1),  s.    [Eng.  bulk;  •er.'] 

Naut. :  A  person  whose  business  it  is  to  ascertain 
the  bulk  or  capacity  of  goods,  so  as  to  fix  the 
amount  of  freight  or  dues  payable  on  them. 

"  From  humble  bulker  to  haughty  countess." 

Shadteell:  The  ^caterers,  I.  i 

biilk  -Sr  (2),  s.  [Probably  from  balk,  s.]  A  beam 
or  rafter.  (Provinciol. ) 

biilk  I-ness,  «.  [Eng.  bulky;  -ness.'}  The  qual- 
ity of  being  bulky ;  greatness  in  bulk. 

"Wheat,  or  any  other  prain.  cannot  serve  instead  of 
money,  because  of  its  bulkinexs,  and  change  of  its  qua  11 
tity."— Locke. 

*biilk  -Ing,  *bulk-ynge,  *bolk -ynge,  «. 
[BELCHING.] 

*bulk -som-ness,  *.  [Eng.  6uJfc,*om(e),  and  suff. 
-ness.]  Bulkiness,  size. 


boil,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     fell,      chorus,      chin,     bench;      go,     gem;     thin,     this;      sin,     as,;     expect,      Xenoplion,     exist,    ph  =  I. 
-clan.      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,      -sion  =  shun;      -(Ion,      -s.ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  slius.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  —  bel,      deL 


bulky 


bulk  -?,  a.  [Eng.  bulk;  -».]  Of  great  bulk  or 
dimensions;  large. 

"  Latreus,  the  bulkiest  of  the  double  race, 
Whom  the  spoil'd  arms  of  slain  Halesus  grace." 

Dryden. 

As  these  despatches  were  too  bulky  to  be  concealed  in 
the  clothes  of  a  single  messenger,  it  was  necessary  to 
employ  two  confidential  persons." — Jfocau/ap.-  Htst.  Eng., 
oh.  xv. 

IT  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  bulky  and 
massive: — "  Whatever  is  bulky  has  a  prominence  of 
figure ;  what  is  massive  has  compactness  of  matter. 
The  bulky,  therefore,  though  larger  in  size,  is  not  so 
weighty  as  the  massive.  Hollow  bodies  commonly 
have  a  bulk ;  none  but  solid  bodies  can  be  massive. 
A  vessel  is  bulky  in  its  form ;  lead,  silver,  and  gold, 
massive."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

bull  U),  «bulle,  *bflL  *boole,  *bolle,  *bule, 
*bole,  s.,  v.  t.  &  a.  [In  O.  Icel.  boli;  Dan.  bulle; 
Dut.  but,  in  compos,  bulle ;  O.  Dut.  bulle,  bolle ; 
(ier.  bulle;  Ir.  bolan=&  full-grown  cow;  6o/oo=a 
heifer;  Wei.  bwld;  Lith.  bullus;  Lett,  bollis;  Slav. 
vol ;  Bohem.  u-ole ;  Pol.  vol.  From  A.  S.  bellan  =  to 
bellow,  roar,  or  bark  (Somner).  Or  from  Celt,  buiie 
=fine,  large,  comely,  beautiful.]  [B.  2,  II. J 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ordinary  language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  male  of  the  bovine  mammal  (Bos  taurus) 
of  which  the  cow  is  tho  female. 

"  Dew-lapp'd  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hanging  at 

'em 
Wallets  of  flesh?"  Shakesp.:  Tempest,  Hi.  3. 

(2)  The  male  of  any  other  bovine  mammal. 

"  Pliny's  Ethiopian  bull  with  blue  eyes  might  refer  to 
this  species,  .  .  .  "— Griffith:  Cut;.,  iv.  401. 

(3)  The  male  of  some  other  large  mammals ;  the 
elephant,  for  instance. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Scripture:  A  rough,  fierce,  cruel  man. 

"  Many  bulls  have  compassed  me;  strong  bulls  of  Hashan 
have  beset  me  round."— A.  nil.  12. 

(2)  Literature:  One  whose  aspect  and  procedure 
somewhat  suggest  those  of  a  bull. 

T[  John  Bull :  A  satirical  personification  of  the 
English  people,  derived  from  Arbuthnot's  History  of 
John  Bull.  Some  points  of  resemblance  between  Mr. 
Bull  and  the  quadruped  after  which  he  is  named 
may  be  indicated.  Compared  with  the  slimmer 
natives  of  southern  climets,  he  is  a  massive,  and  even 
ungainly,  animal ;  certain  spectacles,  especially  if 
defiantly  presented,  powerfully  excite  him,  and 
when  danger  is  in  his  path  his  general  practice  is  to 
shut  his  eyes  and  run  forward. 

If  To  take  the  bull  by  the  horns :  Boldly,  if  not  even 
rashly,  to  attack  a  difficulty,  regardless  of  the  con- 
sequences which  will  result  from  failure. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Zoology :  [A.  1.] 

2.  Attron.:  The  constellation  Taurus  (q.v.).  B] 

"And  the  bright  Bull  receives  him." 

Thomson:  Seasons;  Spring. 

3.  Stock  Exchange:  One  who  operates  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  rise  of  stock,  and,  perhaps  to  render  his 
speculation  profitable,  takes  means  with  others,  if 
he  can,  to  help  them  up.  even  as  a  bull  tries  to  fling 
people  in  the  air  with  his  horns.     His  natural  and 
unceasing  foe  is  called  a  bear.    [BjBAB  (1),  s.,  II.  1.] 

B.  As  adjective :  In  compos.— 

1.  Specially : 

(1)  Pertaining  to  the  quadruped  defined  under  A. 

(2)  Male,  as  opposed  to  female.    [BULL-CALF.] 

2.  Gen. :  Large ;  as,  bull-head,  bulrush. 

IT  A  writer  in  All  the  Year  Round  for  Juno  5, 1880, 
considers  that  bull  in  this  sense  is  not  from  bull  the 
animal,  but  from  Celt,  built  =  fine,  large,  comely, 
beautiful.  He  thinks  it  has  this  meaning  in  the 
words  bull-dog,  bull-rush,  bull-frog,  bull's-eye,  bull- 
finch, bull-trout,  bull-beggar,  bull-fly^,  bull-weed,  bull- 
wort  and  bull-speaking,  in  the  epithet  John  Bull, 
and  in  the  Amencan  salutation  "Bully  (i.e.,  fine)  for 
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bull-beef  (pi.  bull-beeves),  s.    Beef  derived  from 
a  bull.    It  is  coarse  in  character. 
"  They  want  their  porridge  and  their  fat  bull-beeves." 
Shakes?.:  I  Hen.  VI.,  i.  2. 

bull-brier, «.  A  species  of  large  brier  (S.  Pseudo 
China)  growing  in  many  parts  of  North  America, 
from  the  root  of  which  the  Indians  obtain  a  farina- 
ceous substance,  used  by  them  in  making  bread. 
Called  also  Bamboo-brier  and  China-brier. 

bull-calf,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  he-calf,  a  male  calf. 

2.  Fig. :  A.  stupid  fellow, 
bull-doze, s.    [BULLDOZE.] 

bull-faced,  a.  Having  a  face  like  a  bull;  large- 
faced. 

bull-feast,  «.   The  same  as  BULL-FIGHT. 

"  Victorious  still  in  bull-feast,  or  in  fight." 

Scott:  The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  30. 

bull-fight,  s.  A  barbarous  amusement  of  great 
antiquity,  having  been  practiced  by  the  Egyptians, 
by  the  Thessalians,  and  others,  but  now  associated 
chiefly  with  Spain,  into  which  it  seems  to  have  been 
first  introduced  by  the  Moors.  [BULL-BAITING.] 

bull-finch,  s.    [BULLFINCH.] 

bull-flan,  s.  One  of  the  names  for  the  Great 
Seal  (Phoca  barbata).  It  is  not  a  fish,  but  a  mam- 
mal. 

bull-fly,  s.  An  unidentified  insect ;  also  called  a 
bull-bee.  (Phillips:  World  of  Words.) 

bull-frog,  s. 

1.  Gen. :  Any    frog   which   croaks   with    a  deep 
rather  than  a  sharp  sound. 

"The  bull-frog's  note  from  out  the  marsh, 
Deep-mouth'd  arose,  and  doubly  harsh." 

Byron.-  Siege  of  Corinth,  33. 

2.  Spec. :  Some  American  frogs. 

(1)  A  species  of  frog  (Rana  pipiens)  found  in 
Carolina  and  the  parts  adjacent,  which  has  a  voice 
not  unlike  that  of  a  bull.  It  is  six  or  eight  inches 
long,  by  three  or  four  broad,  without  the  legs.  It 
swallows  ducks  and  young  goslings  whole.  It  is 
difficult  to  catch  from  its  length  of  leap,  besides 
which  it  is  generally  left  unharmed  because  it  is 
said  to  purify  rather  than  to  pollute  the  waters  in 
which  it  lives.  (2)  Rana  ocellata.  (S)  Rana  clam- 
itans,  (4)  Rana  grunniens. 

bull-grape,  s.  The  English  name  of  a  plant,  the 
Vitis  rotundifolia,  a  North  American  species  of  the 
vine  genus  "with  polished  reniform  cordate-toothed 
leaves.  [BULLET-GRAPE.] 

bull-grass,  8.  A  grass,  Bromus  mollis,  or  some 
other  species  of  Bromus. 


bull-head,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  Various  fishes  having  large  heads,  Spec.  ; 

(1)  The  River  Bull-head,  a  spiny-finned  fish  Cottus 
robio.    It  is  called  also  the  Miller's  Thumb  and  the 
ommy  Lugge.    It  has  a  broad  and  flat  head,  the 

preopercle  with  one  spine,  the  body  dusky  clouded 
with  yellow,  the  belly  whitish.  Its  length  is  about 
four  inches.  The  bullhead  in  this  country  is  con- 
founded with  the  CATFISH  (q.  v.). 

(2)  The   fish-genus   Aspidophorus,   of   the   same 
family   Triglidse.      Aspidophorus  europceus  is  the 
armed  bull-head. 

(3)  A  name  given  to  several  species  of  plover,  the 
black-bellied  and  the  golden. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  stupid  person,  a  blockhead. 
bull-headed,  n.    Having  a   head  like  a  bull's; 

determined,  perverse,  stubborn  ;  persistent  in  hav- 
ing one's  own  way,  right  or  wrong. 


you." 

IT  Compound  of  obvious  signification :  Bull-bear- 
ing (Xhakesp. :  Trail.  <t  Ores.,  ii.  3). 

bull,  r.  t.  To  operate  on  exchange  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  raise  the  price  of  stocks,  &c. 

bull-baiting,  *bull  bayting,  s.  The  baiting  of 
a  hull ;  the  setting  dogs  upon  a  Dull  to  harass  it.  In 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and  subsequently,  it  was  a 
common  amusement. 

"Entertained  the  people  with  a  horse-race  or  bnll-bait- 
ina! " — Adttison. 

bull-bat,  n.  [So  named  (1)  from  a  booming  sound 
which  it  makes  in  the  air  when  flying,  and  (2)  from 
the  resemblance  of  its  flight  to  that  of  a  bat.]  A 
name  given  in  this  country  to  a  bird,  the  American 
Goat-sucker  (Caprimulgus  americanus.) 

bull-bee,  s.    The  same  as  BULL-FLY  (q.  v.) . 


bull-hide,  s.  The  hide  of  a  bull,  a  shield  made 
of  bull-lade. 

bull-hoof,  s.  A  plant  of  the  Passion-flower 
order,  Murucuja  ocellata. 

bull-nose,  8.  &,  a. 

Bull-nose  ring:  A  hook  whose  knobs  enter  the 
nostrils  and  clamp  the  dividing  cartilage  or  septum 
of  the  nose.  It  is  used  to  lead  vicious  or  obstinate 
bulls,  and  occasionally  to  fasten  or  hitch  them. 

bull-nut,  s.    A  large  kind  of  hickory  nut. 

bull-of-the-bog,  s.  The  bittern  (Scotch,  specially 
of  Liddesdale). 

".  .  .  the  deepcry  of  the  bog-blitter,  or  bull-of-the-bog, 
a  large  species  of  bittern."  —  Scott:  Guy  Mannerina,  ch.  i. 

bull-rush,  s.    [BULRUSH.] 

bulls  -  and  -  cows,  s.  [So  called  because  tlio 
spadices,  which  are  sometimes  dark-red  and  somo- 
times  pale-pink  or  nearly  white,  give  an  idea  of 
male  and  female  (Prior).]  The  flowers  of  the 
Cuckow-pint  (Arum  maculatum). 

bull's-eye,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit  .  :  The  eye  of  n  bull. 

2.  Fig.:  A  dark  lantern  with  a  thick  glass  reflector 
on  one  side. 
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II.  Technically: 

1.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  small  pulley  of  hard  wood,  having  a  groove 
round  the  outside  and  a  hole  in  the  middle,  answer- 
ing the  purpose  of  a  thimble. 

(2)  A  bulb  or  thick  disc  of  glass  let  into  a  ship's* 
side  or  deck. 

(3)  One  of  tho  perforated  balls  on  the  jaw-rope 
of  a  gaff . 

2.  Target  practice :  The  center  or"  a  target. 

3.  Glass-making:  The  central   boss  which   is  at- 
tached to  the  bunting-iron  or  pontil.  in  tho  opera- 
tion of  making  crown-glass. 

4.  Optical  instrument*: 

(1)  The  lens  of  a  dark  lantern.    [I.  2.] 

(2)  A  plano-convex  lens,  used  as  an  illuminator 
to  concentrate  rays  upon  an  opaque  microscopic 
object. 

5.  Confect. :  A  kind  of  large  round  balls  made  of 
coarse  sugar. 

BulVs-eye  cringle : 

Naut. :  A  wooden  ring  or  thimble  used  as  a  cringle 
in  the  leech  of  a  sail. 

bull's-head,  *bullis  head,  s.  The  head  of  a 
bull. 

IF  It  has  been  asserted  and  again  denied  that  in 
the  old  turbulent  times  in  Scotland  the  presentation 
of  a  bull's  head  to  a  person  was  the  signal  for  his 
execution  or  for  his  assassination. 

"...  efter  the  dinner  was  endit,  once  all  the  deli- 
cate courses  taken  away,  the  chancellor  (Sir  William 
Grichton)  presentit  the  bullis  head  befoir  the  earle  of 
Douglas,  in  eigne  and  toaken  of  condemnation  to  the 
death."— Pitscottie,  p.  406. 

bull's-horn,  s.  &  a. 

Bulls-horn  coralline:  [So  named  because  the 
shape  of  the  cells  is  like  a  bull's  horn.]  A  zoophyte 
of  the  family  Cellariadep.  It  is  the  Ewratia  lori- 
cata.  It  is  branched  subalternate,  has  the  cells 
conical,  with  a  raised  orifice,  beneath  which  is  a 
spi  m  HIS  process. 

bull1  s-nose,  «. 

1.  Lit. :  The  nose  of  a  bull. 

2.  Carp. :  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  angle 
formed  by  the  junction  of  two  plane  surfaces. 

bull-terrier,  s.  A  variety  of  dog,  a  cross-breed 
between  the  bull-dog  and  terrier. 

bull-trout,  s.  An  English  name  for  Salmo  erior* 
called  also  the  Gray-trout,  and  the  Round-tail.  It 
is  a  British  fish. 

bull-weed,  s.  A  plant,  the  Black  Centaury  (Cen- 
taurea  nigra). 

bull-WOrt,  8.  [Prior  thinks  this  should  be  pool- 
wort,  from  growing  near  pools.  This  is  doubted  by 
Britten  and  Holland.] 

Botany : 

1.  A  name  for  the  Scrophularia  genus  of  plants. 

2.  An  umbelliferous  plant,  Amini  majus. 

bill,  (2)  *bulle,  s.  [In  Fr.  &  Gor.  bulle;  Ital. 
bulla,  bolla.  From  Low  Lat.  bulla  =  a  seal  or 
stamp,  a  letter,  an  edict,  a  roll;  ("lass.  Lat.  bulla= 
(1)  a  oubble,  (2)  a  boss,  a  knob,  a  stud.] 

I.  Ecclesiastical: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  seal  appended  to  the  edicts  and  briefs  of 
the  pope. 

(2)  A  letter,  edict,  brief,  or  rescript  of  the  pope 
sealed  with  such  a  seal.    Such  a  writing  is  issued 
by  the  pope  to  the  large  portion  of  Christendom  of 
which  he  is  the  head,  to  convey  to  the  churches  inti- 
mations of  his  will. 

"  .  .  .  by  publishing  that  very  noted  decree,  the  Bull 
Unigenitus."— Moaheim:  Ch.  Hi»t. 

The  value  of  the  discovery  of  America  to  Spain 
was  seriously  jeopardized  by  the  existence  of  papal 
bulls  authorizing  discoveries,  and  conferring  title 


protect  Spain ;  and  the  famous  line  of  demarka- 
tion  from  north  to  south  pole  was  drawn  by  Pope 
Alexander  VI.  on  May  4, 1492. 

So  strong  still  remained  the  technical  claims  of 
Portugal,  that  it  was  not  till  1750  that  the  details 
of  a  controversy,  interesting  but  fit  only  for  a 
larger  history  than  this,  were  finally  arranged. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  it 
will  bo  remembered,  the  influence  of  the  pope  had 
been  paramount  and  almost  universally  recognized 
in  international  affairs.  The  law  of  nations  wa.s, 
in  effect,  a  code  of  morals  demanding  for  its  inter- 
pretation and  enforcement  a  spiritual  arbiter. 

This  arbiter,  apart  altogether  from  tho  spirittial 
authority  he  claimed  and  exercised,  was  at  least 
an  acceptable  witness  to  priority  of  enterprise  and 
to  the  subsequent  title  by  discovery — a  title  which, 
though  in  the  case  of  most  nations,  owing  to  negli- 
gence in  perfecting  it  by  occupation,  is  the  most 
precarious  of  titles,  has  always  boon  urged  witli 
remarkable  persistence  even  as  collateral  to  papal 
authority. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd,     sftn;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try      Syrian,      se,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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It  may,  indeed,  be  contended  that  title  by  dis- 
covery arose  originally  from  the  recognition  ex- 
tended papal  authorization  and  ratification ;  but 
at  a  later  period  the  nations  of  Europe  ceased  to 
solicit  bulls,  and  set  up  title  by  discovery  on  their 
own  authority. 

The  more  recent  and  important  papal  documents 
U.-uing  from  the  Vatican  have  taken  the  form  of 
encyclical  letters  addressed  to  the  whole  Catholic 
church  through  the  pastors  and  bishops.  These 
encyclicals  have  attracted  the  attention  of  millions 
of  thoughtful  minds  from  the  fact  that  they  have 
not  dealt  with  dead  issues,  but  the  living  interests 
of  the  hour.  Notably  among  these  is  the  remark- 
able encyclical  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  on  "The  Labor 
Question,"  1«K. 

2.  Fig.  In  ridicule  of  the  papal  edicts  described 
under  No.  1.  (2) :  A  one-sided  statement  with  an 
aspect  of  cleverness,  but  in  which  there  is  an 
absurdity  unperceived  by  the  speaker  which  ren- 
ders the  sentence  ridiculous.  (Often  used  with  the 
ivonl  Irish  prefixed.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  History: 

<1)  An  imperial  edict. 

•f  Golden  bull:  So  named  from  its  seal,  which 
was  of  gold. 

(2)  An  edict  sent  forth  by  the  Emperor  Charles 
IV.  in  1356,  containing  an  imperial  constitution 
which  became  the  fundamental  law  of  the  German 
vinpire. 

2.  IMVJ  :   To  procure,  publish,    or  put  in  use  a 
papal  bull  was  made  treason.    (28  Hen.  VIII.,  c. 
1« ;  13  Eliz.,  c.  2 ;  and  7  Anne,  c.  21.) 

bflll  (3), «.  &  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.  From  bull  (2) 
•Johnson).  From  Eng.  bold  (Skinner)  (T).J 

bull-beggar,  bull-begger,  ».  A  kind  of  hob- 
goblin used  to  frighten  children  with. 

"A  scarebug,  a  btillbeggtr.  a  sight  that  frayeth  and 
frighteth."— Coles,  469  b. 

"These  fu] munitions  from  the  Vatican  were  turned 
into  ridicule  ;  and  as  they  were  called  bull-beggars,  they 
were  used  &s  words  of  scorn  and  contempt." — Aytiffe. 

bull  (pron.  bill),  r.  i.    [From  bull,  s.  (q.  v.).] 
Of  a  cow :  To  take  the  bull.    - 
bul  -la,  *.    [Lat.  bulla=&  bubble.] 

1.  ZoOL:    \  genus  of  mollusks  called  from    the 
thinness  of  their  shells  bubble-shells.    The  shell  is 
ovalj   ventricose,   convoluted  externally,  or    only 
partially  invested  by  the  animal.    The  animal  has 
a  large  cephalic  disk  bilobed  behind;  the  lateral 
lobe  is  much  developed.     It  occurs  in  temperate 
and    tropical    seas    from    twenty-five    to    thirty 
fathoms.     Over  fifty  recent  species  are  known  and 
seventy  fossil,  the  latter  from  the  Oolite  onward. 
i Woodward  tt-  Tate.) 

2.  Med.:  [BULL.E.] 

bul  -lace,  *bol  ape,  »bol  -las,  *bol  -as, ».  &  a. 

In  Moil.  Norm.  Fr.  lieloce;  O.  F.  beloce  (Littre); 

from  Ir.  6«(<w=a  prune;  Gael,  bulaistear  (Skeat).} 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  fruit  of  the  tree  described  under  2. 

"  Jtolas  frute  (oof/as,  P.).  Pepulum,  mespilum,  Kylw. 
•  .irh." — Prom/.f.  Parr. 

"  Bolac?*  and  blake-beries  that  on  brerea  growen." 
William  of  Palerne  (ed.  Skeat),  1,809. 

2.  The  English  name  of  a  tree,  the  Primus  com- 
».  11  >iis,    var.    iiuiititia.      It   is    akin    to    the    var. 
tpinosa   (the     sloe^),    but   differs    in    having    the 
peduncles  and  underside  of  the  leaves  pubescent 
and   the  branches   slightly  spinous,  whereas   the 
<l>inom  has  the  peduncles  glabrous,  the  leaves  ulti- 
mately so  also,  and  the  branches  decidedly  spinous. 

"  In  October,  and  the  beginning  of  November,  come 
nervices,  medlars,  bullaces;  roses  out  or  removed,  to  come 
lute." — Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Gardens. 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds.) 
bullace-plum,  «.    The  name  of  a  fruit, 

•7  The  Jamaica  Bullace-plum:   The  fruit  of  Meli- 
<•'«•«  biguga. 
bullace-tree,  'bolas  tre,  s.    [BULLACE,  2.] 

"Solas  tre.    Pfpultts." — Prompt.  Parr. 

bul-la-dse,  s.  pi.    [BULLIED.] 

bil-lse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  bulla=(l)  a  bubble,  (2)  a 
bo>-,  knob,  or  stud/]  Blains,  or  blebs. 

Med:  Miniature  blisters,  or  blebs.  They  are 
larger  than  vesicles,  with  a  large  portion  of  cuticle 
letached  from  the  skin  and  a  watery  transparent 
fluid  between.  The  skin  beneath  is  red  and  in- 
flamed. 

*btSl-lan  -tic,  a.  &  «.  [Fr.  bullantique;  from  Lat. 
6ul(o  =  ahull.]  [BULL  (2).] 

A.  As  adjcrtire :  Pertaining  to  or  used  in  apos- 
tolic bulls,  as  bullantir  letters.    [B.]  (Fry.) 

B.  As  substantive:   Capital  letters  used  in  papal 
rjulls. 
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*bul-lar-f  (!),«.  [In  Fr.  bullaire;  Low  Lat. 
bullarium;  from  bulla=&  bull.]  [BULL  (2),  s.]  A 
collection  of  papal  bulls. 

"The  whole  bull  is  extant  in  the  butlary  of  Laertiua 
Cherubinus." — South:  Sertnons,  v.  224. 

"bul-lar-?  (2),«.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  bucket 
of  brine.  (WTiarton.) 

bul  late,  a  [Lat.  bullatus  is  either  fleeting  like 
a  bubble  or  inflated  like  one.] 

Bot. :  Blistered,  puckered.  (Used  when  the  paren- 
chyma of  a  leaf  is  larger  than  the  area  in  which  it 
is  formed.) 

bill    dog,  s.  &.  a.    [From  Eng.  bull,  and  dog.} 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang,  dt  ZoOl. :  A  variety  of  the  common 
dog,  Canis  familiaris,  variety  taurinus,  sometimes 
called  variety  molossus,  from  Molossia  (Southern 
Epirusor  Lower  Albania),  where  similar  dogs  are 
said  anciently  to  have  existed.     The  bulldog  has  a 
thick,  short,  flat  muzzle,  a  projecting  underjaw, 
thick  and  pendent  lips,  a  large  head,  a  flat  forehead, 
a  small  brain,  half-pricked  ears,  a  thick  and  strong 
body,  but  of  low  stature.     Its  courage  and  tenacity 
of  hold  are  well  known. 

2.  Bot.   (pi.  Bulldogs):   The   name  of   a   plant, 
Antirrhinum  majus.    (Pratt.) 

3.  Metal. :  A  very  refractory,  gray,  lustrous  sub- 
stance used  for  the  lining  of  puddling  furnaces.    It 
is  obtained  by  roasting  the  top  cinder  (principally 
ferrous  silicate)  for  several  days  in  kilns,  the  sili- 
cate is  oxidized,  and  fusible  silicious  slag  separates 
from  the  infusible  bulldog. 

B.  As  adjective :   Resembling  that  of  a  bulldog. 
[A,  l.j 

"...  that  bulldog  courage  which  flinches  from  no 
danger,  however  terrible,  .  .  ." — Xacaulay:  llist.  En<j., 
ch.  xxi. 

bull-doze,  r.  An  Americanism,  signifying  to 
over-awe,  to  terrify,  to  silence  by  threats.  In 
Louisiana,  about  1876,  it  was  alleged  that  the 
negroes  were  "  bulldozed  "  by  the  whites,  by  which 
they  were  prevented  from  exercising  the  elective 
franchise. 

•bulled,  a.  [BoLLED  (q.  v.).]  Swelled  or  em- 
bossed. 

"  And  hang  the  bulled  nosegays  'bove  their  heads." 
B.  Jons..  SadShep.,  i.3. 

bul  -len,  s.  [Cf.  Wei.  6ttJio)i=the  seed-vessel  of 
some  plants.]  The  awn  or  chaff  from  flax  or  hemp. 

bill  -len,  a.  [From  Eng.  bull.  a.=large.  Or  from 
bullion.} 

bullen-nail, «. 

Upholstery:  An  upholsterer's  nail,  with  around 
head,  a  short  shank,  turned  and  lacquered. 

*bul  -ISr,  f.  i.  &  t.  [From  Sw.  bullra=to  make  a 
noise;  Dan.  buldre=tt>  racket,  rattle,  make  a  noise; 
Dut.  bulderen=tf>  bluster,  rage  or  roar;  Sw.  buller; 
Dan.  bulder=uoise,  tumbling  noise.]  [BOULDER.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  emit  such  a  sound  as  water  does,  when 
rushing  violently  into  any  cavity,  or  forced  back 
again. 

"Fast  Inilleratul  in  at  euery  rift  and  bore." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  16,  54. 

2  To  make  a  noise  with  thethroat  when  itis  being 
gargled  with  a  liquid,  or  when  one  is  in  the  agonies 
of  death. 

"...  quhare  the  kyng  was  lyand  bullerand  in  his 
blade." — Cron.  B.  vi.,  c.  14. 

B.  Trans.:  To  impart  the  impetus  which  is  at- 
tended by  or  produces  such  a  sound. 

*bul  -ler,  *bul-loure, s.  [From6uHer,v.(q.v.).] 
(Scotch. )  A  loud  gurgling  noise. 

buller-flsh,  «.  One  of  the  English  names  of  a 
fish — the  Common  Gunnel  (Gunnellus  vulyaris). 

buT-let,  «.  &  a.  [Fr.  boulet,  dimin.  of  boule=a 
ball ;  from  Lat.  bulla  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 
*1.  A  small  ball. 

2.  Of  firearms: 
*(1)  A  cannon  ball. 

(2)  A  ball,  generally  of  lead,  made  to  fit  the  bore 
of  a  rifle  or  musket,  and  designed  to  be  propelled 
thence  with  great  force  as  an  offensive  instrument 
or  weapon.  Bullets  are  now 
usually  cylindrical,  with  coni- 
cal or  conoidal  points. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Military:  [I.  2.] 

2.  Her.:    A  name    sometimes 
given    to   the   ogress   or   pellet. 
(Gloss,  of  Her.) 

B.  An  adjective:  (See  the  com- 
pounds.) 

bullet-compasses,   s.  pi.    A 
pair  of  scribing  compasses  with 
a  bullet  on  the  end  of  one  leg  to  set  in  a  hole.    The 
same  as  COXE-COMPASSES  and  CLUB-COMPASSK.S. 


Bullet. 


bulling 

bullet-extractor,  ».  A  pair  of  pincers  with 
projecting  claws,  adapted  to  imbed  themselves  in  a 
bullet  so  as  to  draw  it  from  its  bed  and  extract  it. 
When  closed,  these  form  a  smooth,  blunt  surface, 
like  a  probe,  and  are  opened  against  the  bullet  so  as 
to  spread  apart  the  vessels  which  might  oppose  the 
retraction. 

bullet-book,  s.  A  hook-ended  tool  for  extract- 
ing bullets.  An  iron  bullet-hook  was  disinterred  at 
Pompeii  in  1819  by  Dr.  Savcnko,  of  St.  Petersburg. 

bullet-ladle,  s.  A  ladle  for  melting  lead  to  run 
bullets. 

bullet-making,  a.  Making,  or  designed  to  be 
used  in  making  bullets,  as  bullet-making  machine. 

bullet-mold,  8.  A  mold  for  making  bullets. 
It  is  an  implement  opening  like  a  pair  of  pincers, 
having  jaws  which  shut  closely  together,  and  a 
spherical  or  other  shaped  cavity  made  by  a  cherry- 
reamer,  with  an  ingate  by  which  the  melted  lead  is 
poured  in. 

bullet-probe,  s.  A  sound  for  exploring  tissue  to 
find  the  situs  of  a  bullet.  It  is  usually  a  soft 
steel  wire  with  a  bulbous  extremity. 

bullet-proof,  a.  Strong  enough  to  prevent  its 
being  penetrated  by  a  bullet. 

bullet-screw,  s.  A  screw  at  the  end  of  a  ramrod 
to  penetrate  a  bullet  and  enable  the  latter  to  be 
witudrawn  from  the  piece.  [BALL-SCREW.] 

bullet-shell,  s.  An  explosive  bullet  for  small- 
arms.  In  experiments  made  with  them  at  Enneld 
in  1857,  caissons  were  blown  up  at  distances  of  2,000 
and  2,400  yards ;  and  brick  walls  much  damaged  at 
those  distances  by  their  explosion.  [BULLET.] 

bullet-tree,  s.  [BULLY-TREE.] 

bullet- wood,  s.  The  wood  of  the  Bully,  or  Bullet- 
tree  No.  1  (q.  T.). 

bdl  -iS-tln,  s.  [In  Ger.  bulletin;  Dut.  &  Fr.  bulle- 
tin; Ital.  bullettino=a  bill,  a  schedule;  from  bul- 
letta—&  ticket,  a  warrant ;  dimin.  of  bulla,  bolla= 
an  edict  of  the  pope.] 

1.  A  brief  narrative  of  facts  issued  for  the  infor- 
mation  of   the  public  after  a  battle,  during  the 
sickness  of  a  distinguished  personage,  or  in  any 
similar  circumstances. 

"  Lord  Beaconsfield's  condition  had  not  improved  since 
the  issue  of  the  last  bulletin."— Daily  Xew.i,  March  31, 1881. 

2.  A  public  announcement  of  news  recently  ar- 
rived, or  anything  similar. 

:i.  A  periodical  publication  reporting  theproceed- 
ings  of  a  society. 

bul-let  -stane,  s.  [Eng.  bullet;  Scotch  stane.  A. 
round  stone.  (Scotch?) 

bull  -finch,  bul  -finch,  «.  [Eng.  bull;  finch.}  A 
well-known  bird,  the  Pyrrhula  vulgaris  [P\'RR- 
HULA],  l<jcally  known  as  the  Norskpipe,  the  Coal- 
hood,  the  Hoop,  or  the  Tony  Hoop,  the  Alp,  and 
the  Hope.  In  the  male  the  beau,  the  part  sur- 
rounding the  bill,  the  throat,  and  the  tail  are 
lustrous  black ;  the  nape,  the  back  and  the  should- 
ers bluish-gray;  the  cheeks,  neck,  breast,  the  fore- 
part of  the  belly  and  the  flanks  red ;  the  rump  and 
the  vent  white.  A  pinkish-white  bar  runs  trans- 
versely across  the  wing.  Its  length  is  about  6% 
inches.  The  female  is  less  brightly  colored.  It 
feeds  on  pine,  fir,  and  other  seeds,  on  grain,  on  ber- 
ries, on  buds,  &C.  Its  nest  is  usually  of  moss,  the 
eggs,  generally  four,  bluish-white,  speckled  and 
streaked  with  purplish  or  pale-orange  brown  at  the 
thicker  end.  Its  song  is  much  prized.  It  is  often 
domesticated.  It  is  found  in  many  lands. 

"The  blackbird  whistles  from  the  thorny  brake, 
The  mellow  bull-finch  answers  from  the  groves." 
Thomson:  Seasons. 

IT  Pine  Bullfinch:  A  name  for  the  Pine  Grosbeak 
(Pinus  enucleator). 

bul  -11-dse,  tbul  -la-dse,  s.  [From  Lat.  bulla 
(q.  v.),  i  connective,  and  fern,  pi.  suff.  -dee.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  mollusks,  the  second  of  the 
section  Tectibranchiata,  of  the  family  Opistho- 
branchiata.  They  have  thin,  globular,  convoluted 
shells  without  an  operculum.  The  animal  more  or 
less  invests  the  shell.  The  head  is  in  the  form  of 
a  single  or  lobed  disk,  frequently  with  its  lateral 
lobes  much  developed.  It  contains  the  genera 
Bulla,  Akera,  Aplustrum,  &c.  It  has  existed  since 
thedeposition  of  the  Lower  Oolites. 

bull '-led,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BuLLV,  v.  t.} 

bul  -H-mo'n-y',  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  plant, 
Polygonum  Fayopyrum.  (Gerarde.) 

bull  -Ing  (1),  8.    [From  bull,  s.  (q.  v.).] 
On  the  Stock  Exchange :  The  system  of  contracting 
to  take  stock  at  a  specified  future  time,  making  it 
one's  interest  during  the  interval  to  raise  its  value. 

bull  -Ing  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bloating :  Parting  a  piece  of  loosened  rock  from 
its  bed  by  means  of  exploding  gunpowder  poured 
into  the  fissures. 


boll,    bdy;     pout,    jdwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     ghln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist.   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


bullion 


666 


bum 


bull  -I-6n  (1),  *b<Ul  y6n,  s.  &  a.  [From  Low 
Lat.  bullio,  genit.  bullionis  =(1)  the  ebullition  of 
boiling  water,  (2)  a  mass  of  gold  and  silver ;  from 
bullare=to  stamp,  to  mark  with  a  seal.]  [BULLA.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  (Of  the  forms  bullyon  and  bullion) :  A  stud,  a 
boss,  a  globular  hollow  button ;  a  series  of  copper 
plates  put  on  the  breastleathersorbridlesof  horses 
for  ornament. 

"The  claspes  and  bullions  were  worthe  a  M.  pounde." 
Skelton:  The  Croucn  of  Laurel. 

*2.  A  kind  of  dress. 

"  The  other  is  his  dressing  block,  upon  whom  my  lord 
lays  all  his  clothes  and  fashions,  ere  he  vouchsafes  them 
his  own  person;  you  shall  see  him  in  the  morning;  in  the 
galley-foist,  at  noon  in  the  bullion,  in  the  evening  in 
quirpo." — Massing:  Fatal  Dowry,  ii.  2.  (Nares.) 

*3.  Coin  not  allowed  to  pass,  or  not  current  at  the 
place  where  it  is  tendered. 

" .  .  .  and  our  coin  is  bullion  in  foreign  dominions." 
— Locke:  further  Considerations. 

4.  Uncoined  gold  and  silver  in  bars  or  in  the  mass. 
(1)  Gen. :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

".  .  .  the  profit  of  conveying  bullion  and  other  vain, 
able  commodities  from  port  to  port." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*(2)  Spec.:  Pure  gold. 

"  The  roiall  riches  and  exceeding  cost 
Of  every  pillonr  and  of  every  post, 
Which  all  of  purest  bullion  framed  were." 

Spenser:  F.  «.,  111.  i.  82. 

5.  Metallic,  as   contradistinguished  from   paper 
money. 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Coinage.    [I.  3  &  4.] 

2.  Goldsmith-work: 

(1)  A  showy  metallic  ornament  or  metal-covered 
fringe ;  if  genuinet,  of  gold  or  silver,  but  sometimes 
a  mere  colorable  imitation  in  baser  metal. 

(2)  A  form  of  heavy-twisted  fringe,  the  cords  of 
which  are  prominent,  as  the  strands  of  a  cable. 
Bullion-fringe  for  epaulets  is  made  of  silk  covered 
with  fine  gold  or  silver  wire. 

3.  Glass-making:  The  extreme  end  of  the  glass 
bulb  at  the  end  of  the  blowing-tube.    The  bulbnav- 
ing  assumed  a  conical  form  is  rested  on  a  horizontal 
bar  called  the  l>itllion-l><tr.  to  assist  in  bringing  it  to 
the  spherical  form.    (Kniyht.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

Of  coin: 

\.  (Lit.  or  fig.):  Not  now  current. 

"  Words  whilom  nourishing 

Pass  now  no  more,  but  banished  from  the  court, 
Dwell  with  disgrace  among  the  vulgar  sort; 
And  those  which  eld's  strict  doom  did  disallow, 
And  damn  for  bullion,  go  for  current  now." 

Sylvester:  Divine  Works  of  Du  Bartas;  Babylon 

2.  Pertaining  to  uncoined  gold  and  silver,  or  to 
metallic  money. 

K  Obvious  compounds:  Bullion-bar,  bullion- 
fringe. 

b4ll-I-6n  (2),s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  wild  plum, 
alargesloe  (Wright),  Prunus  insititia  (?).  (Britten 
&  Holland.) 

bftir  I-6n-e"r,  s.  A  dealer  in  bullion.  [BULLION 
(l),q.v.] 

buH'-I-6n-Ist,  s.  [From  Eng.  bullion,  and  suff. 
•f»t.J  An  advocate  for  a  metallic  currency,  or  for  the 
limitation  of  a  paper  one  to  an  amount  which 
renders  it  always  convertible  into  gold.' 

bul  -11-rag,  *bnl'-l?-rag,  v.  t.  [Provinc.  Eng. 
balarag  (Lye) ;  from  Icel.  haul,  bol=&  curse,  and 
raegia=to  reproach  (Lye;  also  Jamieson) .]  To 
rally  in  a  contemptuous  way;  to  abuse  one  in  a 
hectoring  manner.  (Scotch.) 

" The gudeman  bullyragged  him  sae  sair,  that  he  begnde 
to  tell  his  mind."— Campbell,  i.  881. 

tbull'-Ish,  a.    [Eng.  bull  (2) ;  suff.  -isA.] 
Of  a  statement  or  argunu-.nt:  Containing  a  bull; 
having  in  it  a  blunder. 

"  A  toothless  satire  is  AS  improper  as  a  toothed  sleek- 
stone,  and  as  bullish.*' — MXton:  Animatlv.  Rem.  Defence. 

*bull'-Ist,  s.  [From  Eng.,  &c.,  bull  (2),  and  suff. 
•tst:  Ger.  tin/list;  O.  Fr.  bulHste.}  A  writerof  papal 
bulls. 

"...  penitentiaries,  proctors  in  the  court  eccle- 
siastical, dataries,  bullists,  copyists." — flarmar:  Tr.  of 
Beta's  Sermons,  p.  134. 

*bull-I  -tion,  s.  [From  Lat.  bullitum,  sup.  of 
bullio,  or  bullo—to  bubble,  to  be  in  a  state  of  ebulli- 
tion.] The  same  as  EBULLITION  (q.  v.). 

"There  is  to  be  observed,  in  these  dissolutions,  which 
will  not  easily  incorporate,  what  the  effects  are,  as  the 
bullition,  .  .  ."—Bacon. 

bdl  -l6ck,  *bul-lok,  *bul-loke,  ».  A  a.  [A.  S. 
bulluca—n  bullock.  Bullock  is  a  dimin.  of  bull 
(q.v.).] 


A.  As  substantive :  A  young  bull. 

"...  one  young  bullock,  one  nun.  and  seven  lambs 
of  the  first  year;  .  .  ." — -Yum&.  \  \i  \.  8. 

B.  As  adjective:  Drawn  by  bullocks;  as,  bullock- 
carriage,  bullock-cart,  bullock-wagon. 

"  .  .  .  it  was  in  so  bad  a  state  that  no  wheel  vehicle, 
excepting  the  clumsy  bullock-toagon,  could  pass  along." — 
Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  ii.,  p.  26. 

bullock's  eye,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  The  eye  of  a  bullock. 

2.  Bot. :  A  plant,  Sempervivum  tectorum. 
bullock's  heart,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  The  heart  of  a  bullock. 

2.  Bot. :  The  fruit  of  a  tree,  Anona  reticulata. 

buT-iy  (1),  s.  &  a.  [Probably  from  Dan.  buldre 
=to  racket,  make  a  noise,  chide,  and  scold  or  bully ; 
Sw.  bullra~to  make  a  noise;  Dut.  bulderen=to 
bluster,  rage,  or  roar.  [BoULDEE.]  Cognate  also 
with  bull  U).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*1.  A  brisk,  dashing  fellow. 

"  I  love  the  lovely  bully." 

Shalcesp..-  Henry  V.,  iv.  1. 

2.  A  noisy,  insolent  man,  who  habitually  seeks  to 
overbear  by  clamor  or  by  threats. 

"  .  .  .  he  became  the  most  consummate  bully  ever 
known  in  his  profession." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

B.  As  adjective:  Brisk,  dashing.    (Vulgar.) 
"Bless   thee,  bully  doctor!" — Shakesp.:    Merry    Wives. 

Ii.  3. 

"  Among  the  most  usual  compounds  are :  Bully- 
boy,  bully-monster,  bully-rook  (Shakesp. :  Merry 
Wives,  i.3;  ii.  1). 

bul'-l?  (2),  s.  &  a.  [Probably  a  corruption  of 
bullet.] 

bully-tree,  s.   [Probably  a  corruption  of  bullet- 
rree.] 
Botany : 

1.  According  to   Sir  E.   Schomburgk  the  name 
given  in  Guiana  to  a  species  of  Mimusops,  one  of 
the  Sapotacew  (Sapotads).    The  fruit  is  about  the 
size  of  a  coffee-berry,  and  tastes   delicious.    The 
wood  is  solid,  heavy,  cross-grained,  and  durable. 

2.  A  name  given  in  the  West  Indies  to  the  species 
Bumelia,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Sapotaceee  (Sapotads) .  [BUMELIA.J  They  have  fine 
leaves,  but  their  flowers  possess  little  attraction. 
Bumelia  ingens  is  the  Bastard,  and  B.  nigra  the 
Black  Bully-tree. 

3.  The  Jamaica  Bully-tree,  Luc.uma  mammosa,  is 
also  a  Sapotad.    Its  fruit  is  egg-shaped,  from  three 
to  five  inches  long,  and  has  been  called  Marmalade 
or  Natural  Marmalade. 

bdl  -If ,  v.  t.  &,  i.    [From  bully,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  Trans.:   To  attempt  to  overbear  by  clamor, 
insult,  or  threats. 

"  The  Jacobites,  who  hated  Smith  and  had  reason  to 
hate  him,  affirmed  that  he  had  obtained  his  place  by 
bullying  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  particularly  by 
threatening  that,  if  his  just  claims  were  disregarded,  he 
would  be  the  death  of  Hampden." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  ii . 

B.  Intrans. :  To  act  as  a  bully,  to  behave  with 
noise,  insolence,  and  menace. 

"  He  fawned,  bullied,  and  bribed  indef atigably." — Jfo- 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

buT-ljMng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [BULLY,  v.  <.] 

A.  &  B.   As  present  participle  and  participial 

adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 

Verb. 

C.  As  substantive :  The  act  of  attempting  to  over- 
bear by  means  of  noise,  insult,  or  menace. 

*bul'-lyn,  v.  i.  &  t,    IBoiL,  v.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 
bully-rpok,  s.   A  bully. 

"  What  says  my  bully-rookt " — Shakesp. 
bul-rush,  bull'-rush,  «.  &  a.    [From  Eng.  bull, 
a.=large;  and  rush.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ord.  Lang,  and  Botany : 

1.  In  the  singular: 

(1)  A  name  sometimes   given    to  the  botanical 
genus  Typha,  called  also  Cat's-tail  or  Reed-mace 
(q.  v.).    [See  also  TYPHA. ] 

(2)  The  name  of  the  genus  Scirpus,  called  also 
Club-rush.     Specially  used  of  the  species  Scirpus 
lacustris,  Lake  Club-rush.    [CLUB-KUSH,  SCIKPUS.] 

2.  In  the  plural.     (Bulrushes  or  Typhads) :  The 
name  given  by  Dr.  Lindley  to  the  order  of  plants 
called  Typhaceae. 

II.  Scripture  and  Botany :  Tho  bulrush  of  Script- 
ure is  the  translation  of  two  distinct  Hebrew  words, 
agmon,  possibly  an  Arundo  or  some  similar  genus, 
in  Isaiah  Iviii.  5,  and  gome,  evidently  the  Papyrus 
nilotica  (Ex.  ii.  3,  Isaiah  xviii.  2). 


B.  As  adjective :  Resembliug  any  of  the  plants 
described  under  A. 

^T  Bull-rush  pencillm-iti :  The  English  name  of  a 
grass,  P.  spicata,  from  India. 

bul-rush-wxirts,  s.  pi.     [From   Eng.  bulrush, 
and  worts.  J 
Bot. :  Liudley's  name  for  the  Typhacese  (q.  v.). 

tbulse,  s.  [From  Port,  bolsa^a.  purse,  a  bag.]  A 
purse,  a  bag.  (Used  only  of  a  receptacle  for  dia- 
monds.) 

"  .  .  bulses  of  diamonds  and  bags  of  guineas." — 
Ulacaulay  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

*bul '-Stare,  v.  t.  The  same  as  BOLT  (2),  v., 
•BULTE,  r.  (q.  v.)  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*bult,  *bulte,  pret.  &  pa.  par,    [BuiLD,  t).] 

*bulte,  *bulf-en,   «.   t.     [From   Sw.  bulta=to 
beat.]    [BOLT  (2).]    (Chaucer:  C.  T.) 
*bult-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BULTE,  v.] 

*bulted  bread,  s.  The  coarsest  bread.  (Whar- 
ton.) 

*bul  -tSl,  s.    [Low  Lat.  bultellus.']    [BoLT,  v.] 

1.  A  bolter  or  bolting-cloth. 

2.  The  bran  after  sifting. 

bulf-er,  *b6ulf-er,  *b61f-er,  *bult-ure, 
*bUlt  -ar,  s.  [From  O.  Fr.  bulter=&  bolter  of 
sieve.]  [BOLTER.] 

1.  Tne  Dran  or  refuse  of  meal  after  it  is  dressed. 

2.  The  bag  in  which  it  is  dressed. 

3.  (Of  the  form  bulter) :  A  deep-sea  line. 

*bult'-ure,  *bult'-ar,  s.  [From  O.  Eng.  bulte, 
and  suff.  -ure,  -ar=modern  Eng.  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  bolts.  [BoLTEB  (2).] 

*bult'-yd,  pa.  par.   [BULTE.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 
•bult  -ynge,  pr.par.,  a.  &s.  [BuLTE.c.]  (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

bul  -wark,  «.  [Dan.  bulvcerk;  Sw.  bolverk;  Dut. 
&  Ger.  bollwerk;  from  Dan.  6u2=a  stump,  log,  and 
vcerfc=work.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  A  rampart  or  fortification,  properly  one 
made  of  stumps  of  trees,  <fcc. ;  a  bastion. 

"  They  oft  repair 
Their  earthen  bulwarks  'gainst  the  ocean  flood." 

fairfax. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  shelter  or  screen  against  an  enemy. 
"Our  naval   strength  is  a  bulwark  to  the  nation."— 

Addison. 

II.  Naut. :  That  part  of  the  sides  of  a  ship  which 
rises  above  the  level  of  the  upper  deck. 
"  Like  leviathans  afloat, 
Lay  their  bulwarks  on  the  brine." 

Campbell:  Battle  of  the  Baltic,  2. 

*bttl-wark,  v.  t.  [BULWAKK,  s.]  To  fortify;  to 
secure  with  bulwarks. 

"  And  yet  no  bulwark'd  town,  or  distant  coast, 
Preserves  the  beauteous  youth  from  being  seen." 

Aitdiam,. 

*bul'-yette,  s.    [BULGET.] 

*bur-yle-ment,s.  [HABILIMENT.]  (Scotch.)  Ha- 
biliments ;  specially  such  as  constitute  part  of  a 
military  equipment. 

"  Gird  on  their  bulyiement  and  come  alang." 

Jtoss:  Helenore,  p.  121. 

bum,  ti.  i.  [In  Dut.  bommen=to  sound  like  an 
empty  barrel :  O.  Dut.  6om=a  drum.  Imitated  from 
the  sound.]  To  make  a  humming  noise.  (Chiefly 
Scotch.)  Used— 

1.  Of  bees. 

"  Shall  let  the  busy,  grumbling  hive, 

Hutu  o'er  their  treasure." 
Burns:  To  William  Simpson. 

2.  Of  the  confused  hum  of  a  multitude. 

"  For  English  men  bum  there  as  thick  as  bees." 
Hamilton:  Wallace,  bk.  at.,  p.  253.     (Jamicson.) 

3.  Of  the  drone  of  a  bagpipe.  „ 

"  At  glomin  now  the  bagpipe's  dumb, 
Whan  woary  owsen  hameward  come  ; 
Sae  sweetly  as  it  wont  to  bum, 

And  I'ibrtictts  skreed." 

Fergusson:  Poems,  ii.  24. 

bfim  (1),  ».  [In  Dut.  bomme.  Contr.  of  Eng. 
bottom.]  The  buttocks.  ( Vulgar.)  [BUM-BAILIFF, 
etym.J 

bum  (2),  «.  &  a.    [From  bum,  v.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  As  substantive:  A  humming  noise,  the  sound 
emitted  by  a  bee. 

"...    I  ha'  knowne 

Twenty  such  breaches  piec'd  up,  and  made  whole, 
Without  a  bum  of  noise." 

B.  Jonson:  Magnetic  Lady;  Works,  ii.  49. 

B.  -4s  adjective :  Emitting  a  humming  sound. 
bum  (3),  s.    An  Americanism.    The  name  given 

to  a  bar-room  loafer ;  a  vagabond. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w8rk,     who,     sin;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     ciSr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


bum-clock 
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bunch-backed 


bum-clock,  s.  A  humming  beetle  which  flies  in 
the  summer  evenings.  Probably  it  is  what  ento- 
mologists call  (.it'otrupes  stercorarius. 

"  The  bum-clock  humrn'd  wi'  >azy  drone." 

Burns:  The  Twa  Dogs. 

*bum,  prep,   with  pro.    [Contracted  from   Kng. 

by  my-] 

*bum  troth.     By  my  troth. 

"  No,  bum  troth,  good  man  Grumbe,  his  name  is  Ste- 
phano."— Damon  and  Pythias,  O.  PL,  i.  211. 

*bum-ladie.  By  my  lady,  t.  e.t  by  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

"  Nay,  bum-Indie,  I  will  not,  by  St.  Anne." 

Promos  and  Cassandra,  iv.  7.    (.Vares.) 

bu-mas'-tuS.,  s.  [From  Gr.  boumasthos,  boumas- 
tos=a  kind  of  vine  bearing  large  grapes;  6ows=a 
bullock  or  ox,  a  cow,  and  maxtos—a  breast,  spec,  the 
swelling  breast  of  a  woman.  Named  from  being 
large  like  a  cow's  nipple.] 

Palceont.:  A  sub-genus  of  Silurian  Trilobites 
ranked  under  the  genus  lllomus.  The  Illcenus  (Bu- 
mastus)  barriensts  is  from  Barr,  in  Staffordshire, 
England.  It  is  called  the  Barr  Trilobite. 

bum  -bai-llff,  s.  [Generally  believed  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  bound  bailiff  ,but  Todd  and  Skeat  think 
bum  i$=bum  (1)  (q.  v.),  and  that  it  was  applied 
by  the  common  people  contemptuously  to  the  func- 
tionary, as  implying  that  ho  caught  those  of  whom 
he  was  in  pursuit  by  the  hinder  part  of  their  gar- 
ments. Hall  and  Wharton  think  it  is  from  bum  (2) 
=a  humming,  droning,  or  dunning  noise.]  An 
under  bailiff,  employed  to  dun  and  arrest  one  for 
debt. 

"  Go,  Sir  Andrew,  scout  me  for  him  at  the  corner  of  the 
orchard,  like  a  bumbailiff."— Shakesp.;  Twelfth.  Xiyht,  iii.  4. 

bum  baized,  bum  -bazed,  bom -bazed,  a. 
[From  Scotch  bum,  v.,  and  bazed  (q.  v.).J  Amazed, 
confused,  stupefied. 

"Conscience  !  if  I  am  na  clean  bumbafzed— you,  ye 
cheat,  the  wuddy  rogue  .  .  ." — Scott:  Rob  Hoy,  ch.  xxiii. 

bum   bar d  (1 ) ,  s.  &  a.    [BOMBARD,  s.  &  a.] 

bum   bard  (2),  bum'-bart,  s.  &,  a.    [From  Ital. 

bombare  —  a  humble-bee.    (Janiieson.)']    [  BOM  BUS, 

BUMBEE.] 

A.  As  substantive  (of  the  form  bumbart) :  A  drone, 
a  driveler. 

"  An  bumbart,  ane  dron  bee,  ane  bag  full  of  fleume." 
Dunbar.-  Maitland  Poems,  p.  48. 

B.  .4s  adjective  (of  the  form  bumbard) :  Indolent, 
lazy. 

"  Mony  sweir  bumbard  belly-hud  droun." 

Dunbar:  Bannatyne  Foetus,  p.  29,  st.  7. 
•bum  -bast, s.    [BOMBAST.] 
•bum  -bast,  r.  f.    [BOMBAST,  u.]    To  stuff  out,  to 
pad  out.    (Gascoigne:  The  Steel  Glaus,  1,145.) 

bum'  be.ze,  r.  t,  [From  Dut. feommen=to  resound 
as  a  barrel,  and  verbazen=to  astonish,  to  amaze.] 
To  stupefy  ;  to  confuse. 

"By  now  all  een  upon  them  sadly  gaz'd, 
And  Lindy  looked  blate  and  sair  bumbaz'd." 

Ross:  Helenore,  p.  85, 

bum  -bazed,  pa.  par.    [BUMBAZE.]    (Scotch.) 
bum  -bee,  s.    [From  bumt  v.  or  s.,  and  6ec.]    A 
humble-bee.    (Lit.  &fig.) 
bumbee-byke,  *.   A  nest  of  humble-bees. 

"  Auld  farnyenr  stories  come  athwart  their  minds, 
Of  bumbee-ltykes."  Davidson:  Seasons,  p.  6. 

bum-be"  -lo,  bum-bo  -lo,  a.  [Cf.  Ital.  bombola 
=  a  pitcher.]  A  thin,  spheroidal  glass  vessel  or 
flask  with  a  short  nock,  used  in  the  sublimation  of 
camphor. 

"In  a  large  chemical  factory  near  Birmingham  the 
camphor-refining  room  contained  about  a  dozen  Rand 
baths  .  ,  .  each  containing  about  ten  bumboloes." — 
Tomlinson,  in  Goodrich  tfr  Porter. 

*bum  -ble,  v.  t.  &  i.  [From  Lat.  bombito;  O.  Dut. 
bommelen=to  buzz  or  hum.]  To  make  a  humming 
noise  like  the  humble-bee  or  the  bittern.  (Chaucer.) 
[BUM,  r.J 

"As  a  bitour  bumbltth  in  the  mire." 

Chaucer.-  C.  T.,  6,664. 

bum  -ble,  *bom  -bell,  *bum'-mn,  *biim  -mle, 
a.  [From  bumble,  v.  (q.  v,)] 

1.  A  wild  bee.    (In  Galloway.) 

2.  [BtJMMLE.] 

bumble-bee,  s.  A  humble-bee,  Bombus  terrestris, 
or  any  of  its  congeners.  Sometimes  the  Bumble  or 
Humble-bees  are  elevated  into  a  family,  Bombidee. 

bum  -ble-ber-rf,  s.  JTA  combination  of  Eng. 
bramble,  with  berry.']  The  fruit  of  the  bramble, 
Rubus  fniticosus.  (Britten  <$;  Holland.) 

bum  -ble-klte,  s.  The  fruit  of  the  bramble, 
Rubusfruticosus.  (Britten  <fc  Holland.) 

bum  b6at,  s.  [From  Eng.  bum  (1),  and  boat.  So 
called  from  its  clumsy  form.] 

Xaut.;  A  boat  used  to  carry  provisions  to  vessels. 


bu-mel  -1-a,  s.  [Lat.  bumelia;  Gr.  boumelia  =  a. 
large  kind  of  ash.] 

Bot.;  A  genus  of  trees  belonging  to  the  order 
Sapotacese*  (Sapotads).  Bumelia  niyra  has  a  bitter 
and  astringent  bark,  which  is  used  in  fevers. 
B.  retusa  has  a  milky  fruit.  The  fruit  of  B.  lyci- 
odes,  partly  sour,  partly  sweet,  is  useful  in  diar- 

rhoea.    [BULLY-THEE.] 

bum  kin,  boom  -kin,  s.  [From  Eug.  boom,  and 
dimin.  suff.  -kin.] 

Nautical  : 

1.  A  boom  on 
each  side  of  the 
bow,    to    haul 
thefore-tack  to. 

2.  A  boom  on 
the  quarter  for 
the     standing 
part   of   the 
main-brace. 

3.  A    boom 
over   the  stern 
to   extend    the 
mizzen. 

bum-ler, 
bum  -mel-er, 
*.  [From  Scotch 


fellow.     (  Jamieson.  ) 

bum  ling,  s.  [From  Lat.  bombilo=tn  hum.] 
[BUMBLE,  v.J  The  humming  noise  made  by  a  bee. 
(Scotch.) 

*bumme,  v.  t.  [Probably  from  Wei.  bwmp—a  hol- 
low sound  ;  Dut.  bommen=to  sound  hollow  ;  bom=a 
drum  (Skeat)  ,  referring  to  the  sound  made  with  the 
lips.  Cf.  Eng.  boom  (q.  v.).]  To  taste. 

"The  best  ale  lay  in  my  boure  or  in  my  bedchambre; 
And  whoso  bummed  ther-of  boughte  it  ther-after." 
Piers  Plowman,  v.  222-3. 

bum'  niers,  s.  pi.  [From  6um=to  hum.l  A  play 
of  children.  (Scotch.) 

bum  '-mil,  v.  t.  &  i.    [From  bumble,  v.  (q.v.)] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  bungle. 

"'Tis  ne'er  be  me 
Shall  scandalize  or  say  ye  bummil 
Ye'r  poetrie." 

Ramsay:  Poems,  11,  330. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  blunder. 

bum  -mlng,  bum'-mln*,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BUM,  v.] 

bum-mle,  «.  [From  bummle,  v.  (q.  v.)]  A 
blunderer.  (Scotch.  ) 

"O  fortune,  they  ha'e  room  to  grumble  I 
Had'st  thou  ta'en  aff  some  drowsy  bummle, 
Wha  can  do  nought  but  fyke  an'  fumble." 

Burns:  On  a  Scotch  Bard. 

*bum'-mfn,  *biim'-b^n,  *b8m'-b6n,  v.  t.  [Imi- 
tated from  the  sound.]  To  hum  as  a  bee.  (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

bump  (1),  e.    [BUMP  (i),  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  thump,  a  blow. 

"  Those  thumps  and  bumps  which  flesh  is  heir  to." 

Th.  Hook:  Gilbert  Ourney,  1.  6. 

2.  A  swelling,  a  protuberance. 

"  It  had  upon  its  brow 
A  bump  at*  big  as  a  young  cockerel's  stone." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  3. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Phrenology  :  A  protuberance  on  the  cranium, 
believed  by  phrenologists  to  be  associated  with  dis- 
tinct faculties  or  affections  of  the  mind. 

2.  Boating;    In  college  races  the  boats  are  not 
started  in  line,  but  at  certain  intervals  in  succession, 
in  theorder  of  their  "  place  on  the  river."   When  any 
boat  succeeds  in  overtaking  the  one  immediately  in 
front,  and  runs  into  it  with  its  bow,  it  is  said  to  bump 
it,  and  the  two  boats  change  places  in  seniority. 

bump-supper,  s.  A  supper  given  in  one  of  the 
colleges  to  celebrate  the  boat  of  that  particular  col 
lego  naving  bumped  its  predecessor  in  the  races, 
and  thus  gained  a  step  toward  '"the  head  of  the 
river." 

*biimp  (2),s.  [BooM  (!),«.]  The  loud  booming 
noise  or  the  bittern. 

"  The  bitter  with  his  bump, 
The  crane  with  his  trump." 

Skelt»><:  Poems,  p.  227. 

blimp  (1).  v.<-  A  t.    [Wei.  bwmp  =  a  lump  ;mvmpio 
=  to  bump,  bang  ;  Ir.  &  Gael.  6eum=a  blow.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

1.  Gen.  :  To  strike  forcibly  against  anything,  to 
beat,  thump. 

*'  I  bumped  the  ice  into  three  several  stars." 

Tennyson:  The  Epic. 

2.  Spec.  (Boating)  :  To  effect  a  bump. 


B.  Intransitive:  To  strike  against  anything,  to 
bob  up  and  down. 

"And  thumping  and  plumping  and  bumping  and  jump- 
ing." Southey;  Cataract  of  Lodore,  p.  77. 

tbump  (2),?-.  /.  [BooM  (!),«.]  To  make  a  loud 
booming  noise,  to  bumble.  (Said  only  of  the  bit- 
tern.) 

"  And  as  a  bittour  bumps  within  a  reed." 

Dryden:   Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  194. 

bump'-er,  s.    [A  corruption  of  bombard,  s.,  I.  3.J 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  glass  filled  to  overflowing. 

**  The  purple  bumper  trembling  at  his  lips." 

Cowper:  Hope. 

"  One  of  those  nobles  swallowed  so  many  bumpers  that 
he  tumbled  into  the  turf  fire."  —  Macautay;  Ut'st.  Eng., 
ch.  xvii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Naut.:  Logs  of  wood  placed  over  a  ship's  side 
to  keep  off  ice. 

2.  Rail.  :  A  projecting  head  at  the  end  of  a  rail- 
way-car, to  receive  or  deliver  the  impact  when  cars 
come  together,  and,  by  transferring  the  force  to  a 
spring,  moderate  the  force  of  the  collision  ;  a  bxiffer. 

U  A  bumper  game:  One  in  which  the  scoring  is 
all  on  one  side. 

biimp  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BUMP,  «.] 

bumping-post,  s. 

Railway  Engineering  ;  A  timber  or  set  of  timbers 
at  the  termination  of  a  railway  track,  to  limit  the 
motion  of  the  train  in  that  direction. 

bump  -kin,  *bum>kln,  s.  [\  word  of  doubtful 
origin.  Skeat  and  Malm  consider  it  the  same  as 
boomkin—o.  small  boom  or  luff-block,  and  hencet 
metaphorically,  a  wooden-headed  fellow,  a  block- 
head.] [BooMKiN.]  A  country  lout  ;  an  awkward 
clumsy,  thick-headed  fellow. 

"'Twas  April,  as  the  bumpkins  say." 


.-  Raven. 

*biimp  -kln-ly*,  a.  [Eng.  bumpkin;  -ly.]  Like  a 
bumpkin,  having  the  manners  of  a  bumpkin. 
clownish. 

"Who,  aiming1  at  description,  and  the  rustic  wonder- 
ful, gives  an  air  of  bumpkinly  romance  to  all  he  tells."— 
Richardson:  Clarissa. 

tbun  (1),  *bunne  (1),  s.  [A.  S.  bune=&  hollow 
pipe,  a  cup.]  The  inner  part  or  core  of  the  stalks 
of  flax.  (Still  in  use  colloquially.) 

"Ryse,  or  bunne,  or  drye  weed.  Calamus."—  Prmnpt. 
Parv. 

bun  (2),  'bonne,  *bunn,  *biinne  (2),s.   [O.Prov. 
r.  bugne=a  kind  of  fritters  ;  Fr.  bigne—s.  swelli 
Sp.  bunuelo—a  sortof  sweetbread.    Compare  O. 


,  , 

Fr.  bugne=a  kind  of  fritters  ;  Fr.  bigne—s.  swelling  ; 
Sp.  bunuelo—a  sortof  sweetbread.  Compare  O.  H. 
Ger.  bungo=&  bulb;  Eng.  bunch.}  A  small  cake  of 


sweet  bread. 

"  Bunne,  brede.    Placenta,"  —  Prompt.  Parv. 

tbun  (3),*bwn,  s.  [Gael.  *mn=bottpm,  founda- 
tion; Ir.  fcon,  £mn=the  bottom  of  anything.]  [BUM.] 
(Scotch.)  (Lyndsay:  Works,  p.  208.  A.  Scott: 
Poems,  p.  50.)  (Jamieson.) 

*bun,  a.    [BotTN,  a.]    Ready,  prepared. 

"  Fodder  and  hai  thou  sal  find  bun." 

Cursor  Mundi,  3,317. 

bunch,  *boncbe,  *bunqhe,  s.  [Icel.  bunhi=* 
heap,  pile;  O.  Sw.  bunke;  Dan.  bunke;  Dut.  bonkcn- 
—  to  beat.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

fl.  A  lump,  a  knob,  a  prominence. 

"  Mid  brode  bunches  on  heore  bak."—  Mapes,  p.  344. 
"They  will  carry  their  treasures  upon  the  bunch?*  of 
camels.  '  —  Isa.  xxx.  6. 

2.  A  cluster  of  several  things  of  the  same  kind 
growing  naturally  together. 

"For  thee,  large  btttiches  load  the  bending  vine." 

Drydtn. 

3.  A  number  of  things  tied  together. 

"If  I  fought  not  with  fifty  of  them,  I  am  a  btoicA  of 
.radish."—  Shakesp.:  Hen.  IV.,  Pt.  /.,  ii.  4. 

"  A  buttcfi  of  ponderous  keys  he  took." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  12. 

4.  A  tuft  or  little  bundle  of  things  fastened  in  a 
knot  or  bow. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mining:  A  miner's  term  for  an  irregular  lump 
of  ore  —  more  than  a  pocket,  and  not  so  much  as  a 
continuous  vein.     A  mine  is  said  to  be   bunchy, 
when  the  yield  is  irregular  —  sometimes  rich,  some- 
times poor. 

2.  Flax  Manufacture  :   Three  bundles,  or  180,000 
yards,  of  linen  yarn.    [BUNDLE.] 

*bunch-backed,  *bunchbacked,  a.  Having  a 
prominence  on  the  back  ;  humpbacked. 

"  To  help  thee  curse  that  poisonous  bunch-backed  toad." 
Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  3. 


btfil,     b6y;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     (jell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem,     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e;lst.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -Won,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  -  shus.     -ble.     -die      &c.  =  bel.     del- 


bunch 


tbunch,     *bungh  -on,     *bun-sen,    v.  t.  &   i. 

[BUNCH,  S.] 

A.  Transitive: 
-"1.  To  beat,  bump. 

**  BunchoH.     Tvndo,  tmdo." — Prompt.  Parv. 
"He  buncheth  me  and  beateth  me."—  Palsgrave. 
2.  To  tie  up  or  form  into  a  bunch  or  cluster, 

B.  Intransitive:  To  grow  or  form  into  a  cluster  or 
hunch ;  to  swell  out,  or  grow  into  a  protuberance  or 
bulb. 

"It  has  the  resemblance  of  a  champignon  before  it  is 
opened,  buncfiiny  out  into  a  large  round  knob  at  one  end." 
—Woodward. 

*biinch  -I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  bunchy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  bunchy. 

tbunch -ing,  *biinch -Inge,  *bunch -jfnge,  pr. 
par.,  a.  &  s.  [DUNCH,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  partidp.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

*1.  The  act  of  beating. 

"  Bunchinye.    Tuncio."—  Prompt.  Parv. 
2.  The  act  of  forming  into  a  bunch, 
tbunch  -f,  a.    [Eng.  bunch;  -#.] 

1.  Ord.   Lang.:    Forming   a   cluster    or  bunch; 
humpy,  swelling. 

"He  is  more  especially  distinguished  from  other  birds, 
by  hia  bwwhy  tail." — Grew. 

2.  Mining :  [See  BUNCH,  B.J 

t>un'-c6,  bftn'-ko,  v.  t.,a.  &s.  [From  the  name  of 
an  old  swindling  game  of  chance.] 

A.  As  verb  transitive :  To  swindle ;  to  cheat ;  esp., 
to  swindle  by  means  of  an  ingenious  device. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to,  or  connected  with,  a 
bunko  swindle ;  as,  a  bunko  "  steerer,"  or  agent. 

C.  Assubst.:  The  name  of  an  old  unfair  game  of 
chance. 

*bun-c6mbe,  a.  &«.    [BUXKUM.] 

"bund,  *bun -din,  *bun -dyn  (ScofcA),*bun'-dyn 
(0.  Eng.),  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BiND,  v.] 

bund-sack,  s.  A  person  of  either  sex  engaged  to 
be  married.  (Scotch.)  ( Vulgar.)  (Jatnieson.) 

bund,  a.  [BOUND,  a.]  Ready,  prepared;  bound 
for.  (Scotch.) 

bund,  s.  '[A  native  word.] 
In  India:  An  embankment. 

*bund  -el-et,  s.  [p.  Eng.  fou»deZ=bundle,  and 
'dimiii.  suff.  -et.]  A  little  bundle. 

"  A  bundelet  of  myrre  my  lemmim  is  to  me."— Wycliffe; 
Song  of  Solomon,  i.  12. 

DUH  -der,  s.  &  a.  [Hind,  bundar,  from  Arab. 
bandar— &  city,  an  emporium,  a  port,  a  harbor,  a 
trading  town  (Catafago).] 

bunder-boat,  s.  The  surf-boat  of  the  Malabar 
coast  of  India. 

biin'-dle,  *bun-del,  *bun-delle,  s.  [A.S.  byndel, 
dimin.  of  bund  =  a.  bundle,  things  bound  together; 
bindan=to  bind  up ;  Dut.  bondel;  Ger.  6tin.de?.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

£l)  A  number  of  things  bound  together. 
"Observe  the  dying  father  speak, 
Try,  lads,  can  you  this  bundle  break  ?" 

Swift.-  The  Fagot. 

<2)  A  roll,  a  package,  a  parcel. 

(3)  Printing:  Two  reams  of  paper. 

2.  Fig. :  A  collection,  a  number. 

"So  that  this  and  the  whole  bundle  of  those  following 
sentences  may  be  applied." — Milton;  Eikonoklastea. 

II.  Flax  manuf. :  Twenty  hanks,  or  60,000  yards, 
of  linen  yarn. 

bundle-pillar,  s. 

Arch. :  A  column  or  pier  with  others  of  smaller 
dimensions  attached  to  it. 

bun  -die,  v.  t.  &  t'.    [BUNDLE,*.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  tie  up  in  a  bundle  or  parcel. 

"  As  if  a  man  in  making  posies, 
Should  bundle  thistles  up  with  roses."—  Sir ift. 

2.  Fig,;  To  heap  together  roughly. 

"We  ought  to  put  things  together  as  well  as  we  can, 
doctrines  causa;  but,  after  all,  several  things  will  not  be 
bundled  up  together,  under  our  terms  and  ways  of  speak- 
ing."— Loc  Ice. 

If  To  bundle  off:  To  start  anyone  off  hurriedly. 

To  bundle  up :  To  pack  up  hurriedly. 

fB.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  prepare  for  departure ;  to  pack  up. 

2.  To  sleep  together  without  undressing.      {Ap- 
plied to  the  custom  of  a  man  and  woman  so  doing.) 
IW.  Irving.) 
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bun  -died,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BUNDLE,  v.] 

"  By  tricks  and  lies  as  numerous  and  as  keen 
As  the  necessities  their  authors  feel; 
Then  cast  them,  closely  bundled,  every  brat." 

Cowper:  The  Task,  bk.  ii. 

bund  -ling,  pr.par.  &  a.    [BUNDLE,  r.] 

bundling -in  a  chine,  *.  A  machine  for  grasping 
a  number  of  articles  into  a  bundle  ready  for  tying. 
Machines  Af  this  character  are  used  for  fire-wood, 
asparagus,  and  many  other  things  sold  in  tied 
bundles. 

bundling-press,  s.  A  press  in  which  hanks  of 
yarn  are  pressed  into  cubical  packages  for  trans- 
portation, storage,  or  sale. 

*bune,  8.  [A.  S.  bune  (Somner).]  [BUN  (1).]  A 
reed,  a  pipe,  a  flute.  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

bung(l),*bunge,s.&a.  [Wel.bwng=(l)  a  hole, 
(2)  a  bung;  O.  Gael,  buine  =  a  tap,  a  spigot;  Ir. 
buinne  =  a  tap.  Cf.  O.  Dut.  bonne  =  a  bung,  stop- 
ple; O.  Fr.  bonde  =  a  bung.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  Lit. :  [II.  1.] 

41  Bunge  of  a  wesselle,  as  a  tonne,  barelle,  botelle,  or 
othere  lyke.  Lura." — Prompt.  Parv. 

"  After  three  nights  are  expired,  the  next  morning  pull 
out  the  bung,  stick,  or  plug." — Mortimer. 

2.  Fig.:  Applied— 

(1)  To  the  landlord  of  a  public  house.    (Slang.) 

(2)  To  a  sharper  or  pickpocket.    (Slang.) 
"Away,  you  cut-purse  rascal!  you  filthy  bung,  away!" 

Shakesp.:  2  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4. 

(3)  To  a  pocket  or  a  purse.    (Slang.)  (Nares.) 
II.     Technically  : 

1.  Coopering:  A  stopper  for  the  large  opening  in 
the  bulge  of  a  cask  called  the  bung-hole. 

2.  Pottery:  A  pile  of  seggars  forming  a  cylindrical 
column  in  a  kiln. 

3.  ShoemaJcing :  The  instep  of  a  shoe.     (Scotch.) 
(Jamieson.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Tipsy,  intoxicated.    (Scotch.) 

"  But  changed  her  maid  when  bung." 

Ramsay;  Poems,  i.  268.     (Jamieson.) 

bung-borer,  s. 

Coopering:  A  conical  auger  for  reaming  out  a 
bung-hole. 

bung-CUtter,  s.  A  machine  for  cutting  bungs. 
There  are  four  forms :  The  annular  borer,  a  lathe 
which  turns  the  circular  bung,  a  cylindrical  saw, 
and  a  descending  tubular  knife. 

bung-fu',  a.  Quite  intoxicated.  (Scotch.)  (Vul- 
gar.) (Picken:  Poems,  1785,  p.  52.) 

bung-hole,  s.  The  hole  in  a  cask  through  which 
it  is  filled,  and  which  is  then  stopped  up  with  a 
bung. 

"  To  what  base  nses  we  may  return,  Horutio!  Why  may 
not  imagination  trace  the  noble  dust  of  Alexander,  till  he 
find  it  stopping  a  buitg-holef"—  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  i. 

bung-starter,  s. 

Coopering:  A  stave  shaped  like  a  bat  or  a  mallet, 
which,  applied  to  either  side  of  the  bung,  causes  it 
to  start  out. 

bung-vent,  s.  A  passage  for  admitting  air 
through  the  bung  of  a  cask,  to  allow  a  free  flow  of 
liquid  from  the  tap. 

*bung  (2),  s.  &  a.  [Imitated  from  the  sound.  In 
Ger.  bunge=&  drum.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  sound  emitted  when  a  stone  is  forcibly 
thrown  from  a  sling. 

2.  The  act  of  throwing  a  stone  from  a  sling. 

B.  As    adjective:    Humming.       (See    the    com- 
pound.) 

bung-top,  s.     A  humming-top. 
biing,  v.  t.    [BUNQ,  »,] 

1.  Lit. :  To  close,  stop  with  a  bung. 

"They  bung  up  the  said  vessels,  and  give  them  vent 
sometimes." — Markham:  Country  Farm. 

2.  Fig. :  To  close  up,  stop  in  any  way. 

"  If  Eonaldos  had  heard  these  speeches  from  the  poor 
knave,  he  had  bunged  up  his  mouth,  that  he  should  not 
have  spoken  these  three  years."—  Shelton:  Don  Quixote. 

bun  g-a-16w,  s.  [From  Bengali  bdngld;  Mah- 
ratta  bdngala.}  The  name  applied  to  the  kind  of 
houses  erected  by  Europeans  in  India.  They  are 
generally  of  one  story,  and  with  the  roof  thatched, 
the  ceiling  being  often  of  white-washed  cloth. 
They  are  not  well  adapted  for  defense  against  a  foe. 

bung  -le,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Etymology  doubtful.  Skeat 
suggests  bongle,  bangle,  a  formation  from  bangand 
=  to  strike  often  or  clumsily.  Cf.  Sw.  bangl<t=to 
work  ineffectually.  Mahn  says  a  dimin.  of  Prov. 
Ger.  bungen=to  beat.] 
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A.  Transitive:  I  \ 

1.  Lit.:  To  botch ;  mend  clumsily. 

"  They  make  lame  mischief,  though  they  mean  it  well; 
Their  int'rest  is  not  finely  drawn,  and  hid, 
But  seams  are  coarsely  bungled  up,  and  seen." 

Dryden. 

2.  Fig.:  To  manage   clumsily  or  awkwardly,  to 
spoil. 

"You  have  bungled  this  business."— Thackeray:  Adv.  of 
Philip,  i.  240. 

B.  Intransitive:  To  mismanage,  botch,  act  clum- 
sily or  awkwardly. 

"  I  do  not  use  to  bungle." — Beaum.  <£  Flet. :  Maid's  Trag., 
iii.  1. 

bung  -le,  s.  [BUNGLE,  v.]  A  botching,  awkward 
mismanagement ;  clumsiness. 

"  Errors  and  bungles  are  committed  when  the  matter  is 
inapt  or  contumacious." — Ray  on  the  Creation. 

bung'-ler,  «.  [BUNGLE,  v.]  One  who  bungles ;  a 
botcher,  a  clumsy  fellow. 

"Hard  features  every  bungler  can  command; 
To  draw  true  beauty  shows  a  master's  hand." 

Dryden:  Epistle  to  Mr.  Lee,  53,54. 

biing  -ling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [BUNGLE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  <£  partidp.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb. ) 

"He  must  be  a  bungling  gamester  who  caanot  win." — 
Maeaulay. 

"Name  it  not  faith,  but  bungling  bigotry." 

Dryden:  Hind  it  Panther,  i.  141. 
"  When  men  want  light 
They  make  but  bungling  work."— Dryden. 

C.  Ax  substantive:  A  botching,   clumsy  or  awk- 
ward performance. 

biing  -llng-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  bungling;  -ly.]  In  a 
bungling  manner ;  clumsily,  awkwardly. 

"To  denominate  them  monsters,  they  must  have  had 
some  system  of  parts,  compounded  of  solids  and  fluids, 
that  executed,  though  but  bunglingly,  their  peculiar  func- 
tion s .  ' '  — Ben  tleu. 

biin'-go,  s.   [PUNGY.] 

Boat. :  A  kind  of  canoe  used  by  the  native  Indians. 

bun  -ion  (ion  as  yun),  tbun-y6n,  *bun'-I-an, 
*bun-ne-an  (Eng.),  bun-yan  (Scotch),  s.  [In 
Ital.  bugnpnet  bugno=a.  round  knob  or  bunch,  a 
boil  or  main;  O.  Fr.  bugne,  bune,  buigne=&  swell- 
ing; Icel.  bunga  =  an  elevation,  a  convexity. 
(Skeat.)  ] 

Med. :  An  enlargement  and  inflammation  of  the 
joint  of  the  great  toe.  (Lit.  <&fig.) 

"He  was  not  aware  that  Miss  Mally  had  an  orthodox 
corn  or  bunyan  that  could  as  little  bear  a  touch  from  the 
royne  slippers  of  philosophy  .  .  ." — Aura.  Legal., 
p.  198.  (Jamieson.) 

bu -nl-um.  s.  [Lat.  bunion;  Gr.  &<mnion=prob- 
ably  the  earth-nut ;  from  6mtnos=ahill,  because  the 
plant  grows  in  hilly  situations.] 

Botany:  A  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants.  Bunium 
flexuosum  is  the  Common  Earth-nut.  What  was 
formerly  called  B.  bulbocastanum  is  now  removed 
to  the  genus  Carum  (q.  v.).  [EARTH-NUT.] 

bunk,  s.  [Sw.  bunke=a  flat-bottomed  bowl ;  Dan. 
bynke—Q.  meal-tub.]  [BUNG.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  wooden  caseor box,  which  serves 
for  a  seat  in  the  daytime  and  a  bed  at  night. 

2.  Naut. :  One  of  a  series  of  berths  arranged  in 
vertical  tiers.    (Chiefly,  but  not  exclusively ,  Ameri- 
can.) 

"But  the  rooms  are  divided  by  upright  boards  into 
bunks,  and  the  berths  are  in  pairs,  one  above  the  other." 
— Times,  May  21,  1874.  The  Emigrants'  Depot  at  Blackwall. 

bunk  -Sr  (Eng.},  bunk'-Sr,  bunk'-art  (Scotch), 

8.     [BUNK.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  the  forms  bunker,  bunkart. 

(1)  A  bench,  or  sort  of  long  low  chests  that  serve 
for  seats. 

(2)  A  seat  in  a  window,  which  also  serves  for  a 
chest,  opening  with  a  hinged  lid. 

"A  bunker,  a  window-seat." — Sir  J.  Sinclair:  Observa- 
tions, p.  169. 

2.  Of  the  form  bunker  only  (Eng.) :  A  large  bin  or 
receptacle  for  anything ;  for  example,  coals. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Naut. :  A  space  in  steamers  below  decks  for  the 
accommodation  of  coal. 

2.  In  the  game  of  golf :  An  obstacle. 

bun  -k6,  s.,  v.  t.  &  a.    [BUNCO.] 

bun -kum,  bun -combe,  x.  [From  Buncombe,  a 
county  in  the  western  part  of  North  Carolina. 
When,  in  the  Sixteenth  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  ' '  Missouri  Compromise  "  was  being  dis- 
cussed, Felix  Walkerj  the  member  for  part  of  North 
Carolina,  persisted  m  speaking  when  the  House 
was  impatient  to  vote.  He  was  implored  to  desist, 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
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but  would  not,  declaring  that  ho  must  make  a 
speech  for  Buncombe,  moaning  for  his  constituents 
iu  that  then  uncelebrated  region.  ]  A  term  applied 
to  the  subject  matter  of  magniloquent,  irrelevant 
speeches. 

tbunn,  *bunne, «.    [Bus.] 

biin-nerts,  s.  [From  Sw.  bj6rn=&  bear,  and 
Eng.  irort.  In  Sw.  bjorn-ram,  and  in  Ger.  baren- 
klau,  are  names  of  this  plant,  and  are = the  bear's 
paw.]  The  same  as  BUNNLE  (q.  v.). 

tbun'-nle,  tbun-nel,  s.  [Derived  from  Scotch 
bunnerts  (q.  v.).  (Jamieson.)]  A  plant,  Heracleum 
sphondy  Hum. 

bun  -6-donts,  bun-6-d5n  -ta,  s.  pi.  [From  Gr. 
6ouno0=a  hill,  a  height,  a  heap,  a  mound,  and 
odottj*=genit.  odontos=a  tooth.] 

Zool. :  Kowalewsky's  name  for  one  of  two  sections 
of  the  Artiodactylate  Mammalia.  It  is  so  called 
because  the  teeth  have  tuberculated  crowns.  It 
contains  the  families  Hippopotamidae  and  Suidae. 
(Nicholson:  Zool.) 

Bun  -sen,  s.  &  a.  [From  Heir  Bunsen,  professor 
of  chemistry  at  Breslau.] 

Bunsen-battery,  Bunsen's  battery,  s. 

Electricity :  A  modification  of  the  Grove-battery, 
plates  or  bars  of  gas-coke  being  used  instead  of 
platinum.  The  electro-motive  force  is  slightly  less 
than  that  of  the  Grove-battery. 

Bunsen's  burner,  s.    [BURNER.] 

Bunsen's  photometer,  s.    [PHOTOMETER.] 

bun'-sSn-Ite,  ».  [From  Professor  Bunsen  of 
Breslau,  who  observed  artificial  crystals  of  the  min- 
eral.] 

Min. :  An  octohedral  translucent  mineral  of  a 
vitreous  luster  and  pistachio-green  color,  a  pure 
protoxide  of  nickel,  found  in  Saxony. 

bunt  (1),  s.    [A  corruption  of  bent  (Skinner).] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Gen. :  A  swelling  part,  an  increasing  cavity. 

"The  wear  is  a  frith,  reaching  slopwise  through  the 
ooze,  from  the  land  to  low  water  mark,  and  having  in  it  a 
bunt  or  cod,  with  an  eye-hook,  where  the  fish  entering, 
upon  the  coming  back  with  the  ebb,  are  stopped  from 
issuing  out  again,  forsaken  by  the  water,  and  left  dry  on 
the  ooze." — Carets. 

2.  Spec.:  A  swelling  arising  from  a  blow. 

II.  Ordinary  Language,  Botany,  <£c. : 

1.  Aweod.aherb.    (Halliwell;  Contr.  toLexicoy.) 

2.  Two  fungi. 

*(1)  A  puff-ball,  Lycoperdon  bovixta. 

(2)  Tilletia  caries,  which  attacks  the  ears  of 
wheat,  completely  filling  the  grains  with  a  Ijlack, 
foatid  powder.  Tnis  powder  is  a  mass  of  spherical, 
reticulated  spores,  which,  when  crushed,  give  out  a 
most  disagreea- 
ble smell.  It  was 
formerly  called 
Uredo  fcetida,  or 
at  inking -rust. 
Bread  made  from 
flour  containing 
this  fungus  has  a 
disagreeable  fla- 
vor and  a  dark 
color.  Such 
flour,  however,  is 
said  to  be  some- 
times used  in  the 
manufacture  of 
gingerbread,  the 
molasses  effect- 
ually .  disguising 
the  flavor.  The 

Presence  of  bunt          Spores  of  Bunt  (Magnified 
s  readily  de-  200  Diameters). 

tected  by  the 
microscope. 

III.  Naut. :  The  middle  perpendicular  portion  of 
a  sail. 

bunt-lines,  s.  pi.  [BUNTLINE.] 
bunt  (2),s.  [Provinc.  Scotch  bun=tho  tail  or 
brush  of  a  hare.,  Cf.  Ir.  bon,  bun;  Dan.  bund  = 
the  bottom  of  anything  ( Jamieson).  Cf.  also  bundt 
—  bundle,  .  .  .  battle  of  hay,  faggot  of  branches.  ] 
The  tale  or  brush  of  a  hare  or  rabbit. 

"  .    .    .    n  strolling  hound 
Had  near  hand  catch'd  me  by  the  hunt.  " 
The  Hare's  Complaint,  A.  Scott's  Poems,    p.  79. 

bunt,  v.  i.    [From  bunt  (1),  s.  (q.  v.)]     To  swell 
out ;  as,  the  sail  bunts  out. 
*bunt  -er  (1),  e.    [Cf.  bunt  (1),  s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  Spec.:    A  cant  term  for  a  woman  who  picks  up 
rags  about  the  streets. 

"Punks,  strolers,  market  dnmes,  and  hunters." 
Httdibras  Kedivivus  (1707).     (Ualliwell .-  Cont.  to  Lex.) 

2.  Gen.:    Any  low,  vulgar  woman. 

"  Her  two  marriageable  daughters,  like  hunter*,  in 
stuff  gowns,  are  now  taking  sixpenny  worths  of  tea  at  the 
White-conduit  House." — Goldsmith  .-  Essays,  Ess.  15. 
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bunt  -Sr  (2),  >•-  &  a.  [From  Gor.  bunt  =  parti- 
colored, variegated,  pied,  motley.] 

A.  -4s  substantive:    The  same  as  BUNTER  SAND- 
STONE (q.  v.). 

*' Many  plants  have  been  obtained  from  the  'bunter,' 
especially  conifers  of  the  extinct  genus  Voltzia." — Lyell  .- 
Man.  Oeol.  (4th  ed.),  ch.  nii. 

B.  As  adjective :    Variegated ;  pertaining  to  the 
bunter  and  sandstone. 

bunter  sandstone,  s.    [Ger.  bunter  sandstein.] 

Oeol. :  One  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the 
Triassic  formation.  It  is  the  lowest,  i.  e.,  the  oldest 
of  the  series.  It  corresponds  to  the  Gres  bigarre 
(variegated  freestone  or  grit)  of  the  French.  In 
the  Hartz  it  is  more  than  1,UOO  feet  thick ;  in 
Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  England,  about  600.  The 
footprints  of  old  called  (  hirotherium,  now  known 
to  be  Labyrinthodont,  are  found  in  the  Bunter;  the 
plants  are  chiefly  ferns,  cycads,  and  conifers. 

bunt  -Ing  (1),  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BUNT,  t>.] 

bunting-iron,  s. 

Glass-making :  The  glassblower's  pipe. 

bunt  -Ing  (2),  *bunt  -y'nge,  'bount  -ing  (Eng.), 
bunt  lin  (Scotch),  s.  &  a.  lEtym.  doubtful.  Of. 
Bret,  bounta,  burt/a  =  to  push,  knock,  or  shove; 
Eng.  dial.  bunt=to  shove,  to  push  with  the  head. 
Cf.  Wei.  buntin=the  rump;  buntinog  =  large-but- 
tocked  (Skeat,  <£c.).  From  Ger.  fe«n<=variegated, 
motley,  because  it  is  covered  with  a  great  many 
small  black  spots  like  grains  of  millet  (?).  Of. 
bunt-drossel=&  redwin 


A.  As  substantive:  The  Common  Bunting. 

I.  Ord.    Lang. :      A     bird,     Emberiza     miliaria. 
[II.  1.] 

"  Rnntynge  byrde.     Pratellus," — Prompt.  Parv. 
"Itookthis  lark  for  a  bunting."— Shakesp..-  All's  Well, 
ii.5. 

II.  Ornith.:  The  English  name  of  Emberizince,  a 
sub-family  of  FringiUidep  (Finches). 

*T  The  birds  of  the  genus  Plectrophanes  are  some- 
times called  Lark-buntings.  [LAHK-BUNTING.] 

B.  As  adjective:  Resembling  some  of  the  species 
described  under  A.,  specially  the  first. 

bunting-crow,  s.  One  of  the  names  for  the 
Hooded  (  row  ( Corvus  comix) . 

bunting-lark,  s.  One  of  the  English  names  for  a 
bird,  the  Common  Bunting  (Emberiza  miliaria). 

bunt-Ing  (3),tbun-tine,  s.  [Etym. doubtful.  In 
Dut.  bmit  (s.)  =  fur,  printed  cotton,  (a.)  =parti- 
colored,  motley,  Mahn  derives  bunting  from  Ger. 
fcunf=variegated;  Wedgwood  from  Eng.  Somerset 
dial,  bunt— to  sift;  Bret.  bounta=to  push,  knock, 
shove.] 

Ord.  Lang.  &  Fabric:  A  thin  woolen  stuff  of 
whicli  flags  are  made.  (Used  also  for  a  display  of 
flags.) 

"The  bridges,  the  private  houses  had  broken  out  in 
hunting."— Daily  News,  Sept.  24,  1870. 

bunt  -Hn,  s.    [BUNTING.]    (Scotch.) 

bunt '-line,  s.  &  a.  [From  Eng.  6unf=the  cavity 
of  a  sail,  and  line.} 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Naut. :  One  of  the  ropes  attached  to  the  foot-rope 
of  a  sail,  which  passes  in  front  of  the  canvas,  and  is 
one  of  the  means  of  taking  it  in,  turning  it  up  for- 
ward so  as  to  spill  the  wind  and  avoid  bellying. 

B.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  such  a  rope, 
buntline-cloth,  s. 

Naut. :  The  lining  sowed  up  a  sail  under  the  bunt- 
line,  to  prevent  the  rope  from  chafing  the  sail. 

bun-wand,  bune  -wand,  s.  [From  Eng.  dial. 
bun=tbo  inner  part  of  flax,  the  core,  and  Eng. 
wand  (Jamieson).}  A  plant,  Heracleum  sphondy- 
Hum. 

*bun  -wede,  s.    [BTNWEED.] 

1.  Senecio  Jacobcea.     (Jamieson.) 

2.  Polygonum  convolvulus. 

*bun  -yin,  s.    [BUNION.] 
*buothe,  pi.  of  a.    [BOTH.] 

bu6y  (n  silent) ,  s.  &  a.  [In  Fr.  bou£e ;  Norm.  Fr. 
boie;  Sp.  boya;  Port,  boia;  Sw.  boj;  Ger.  boje,  boie; 
M.  H.  Ger.  boije.  From  Dut.  boei=a  shackle,  fetter, 
a  handcuff,  a  buoy.  Cf.  Sw.  6o/a=fetters,  irons; 
Dan.  boie=bi\bocs ;  Fr.  bou€e;  Ital.  6ove=an  ox, 
fetters,  shackles ;  Low  Lat.  boia=a  fetter,  a  clog; 
Lat.  bo  fa*,  plur.=a  collar.  A  buoy  then  is  that 
which  is  fettered.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  In  the  same  sense  as* II. 

2.  Fit].:  Anything  that  supports  a  person  or  his 


buphaga 

II.  Xaut. :  A  floating  body  anchored  or  fastened 
in  the  vicinity,  and  employed  to  point  out  the  posi- 
tion of  anything  under 
water,  as  a  ship's 
anchor,  reef,  shoal,  or 
danger  of  any  kind. 
Buoys,  in  general,  are 
divided  into  three 
kinds :  the  cask-buoy, 
the  can-buoy,  and  the 
nun-buoy  (q.  v.).  (See 
also  sp  ar-b  uoy.) 
(Knight.) 

B.  As  adjective:  (See 
the  compounds.) 

buoy-rope,  s.  [Ens:. 
buoy ;  rope.  In  Sw.  !'<>j 
rep.] 

Naut. :  T  h  o  r  o  p  o 
which  fastens  a  buoy  to  Buoys, 

an  anchor. 

buoy-safe,  s.  A  metallic  body  divided  into  com- 
partments, by  which  it  is  braced,  and  having  water 
tight  doors  opening  to  the  inside.  The  buoy  has 
an  encircling  armor  of  cork. 

budy  (u  silent),  v.  t.  &  i.    [From  buoy,  s.  (q.  v.)  J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  place  a  buoy  upon,  to  mark  as  with  a  buoy. 
(Lit.  dbfig.) 

"...  not  one  rock  near  the  surface  was  discovered 
which  was  not  buoyed  by  this  floating  weed." — Darwin: 
Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  D.,  p.  239. 

2.  To  cause  to  keep  afloat,  or  to  ascend,  to  bear 
up.    (Lit.  dtflg.)    (Often  followed  by  up.) 

" .  .  .  wherever  there  was  heat  enough  in  the  air  to 
continue  its  ascent,  and  buoy  it  up." — Woodioard:  Nat. 
Hist. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  rise  to  the  surface,  or  at  least  to 
rise.  (Fig.) 

"  For  rising  merit  will  buoy  up  at  last." 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  461. 

buoy '-age  (u  silent),  (ageaslfc),  «.  [Eng.  buoy; 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -cwje.J 

1.  The  act  of  providing  buoys. 

2.  Buoys  taken  collectively,  a  series  of  buoys  used 
to  render  the  entrance  into  a  port  more  safe,  or  for 
any  similar  purpose. 

tbudy'-an$e,  bu6y'-an-$y'  (u  silent),*.    ["From 
Eng.  buoyan(t),  and  suffix  -cy.\ 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.    Of  material  things :  Tendency  to  rise  to 
the  surface  of  water  or  other  liquid,  or  of  the  air  or 
other  gas. 

"  All  the  winged  tribes  owe  their  flight  and  buoyancy 
to  it."—  Derham:  Physico-Thffilogy. 

2.  Fig.    Of  things  not  material:  Lightness,  ten- 
dency to  rise  or  to  sink.    (Often  used  of  the  temper- 
ature or  the  spirits.) 

II.  Nat.  Phil. :  The  buoyancy  of  a  material  sub- 
stance depends  on  the  relation  between  its  specific 
gravity  on  the  otne  hand  and  that  of  the  volume  of 
the  fluid  which  it  displaces. 

bu6y  -ant  (u  silent),  a.  [From  Eng.  buoy,  and 
suffix  -ant.] 

1.  Lit.    Of  a  liquid  or  gas : 

(1)  Tending  to  rise  to  the  surface  of  a  liquid  or 
gas. 

(2)  Tending  to  buoy  up  a  particular  thing  placed 
in  it.    [2(2).] 

2.  Fig.    Of  things  not  material : 

(1)  Tending  to  rise  instead  of  sinking. 

"  And  days,  prepared  a  brighter  course  to  run, 
Unfold  their  buoyant  pinions  to  the  sun!" 

Helmut*:  Dartmoor. 
"  His  once  so  vivid  nerves 
So  full  of  buoyant  spirit." 

Thomson:  Autumn. 

(2)  Fitted  to  sustain  or  even  to  raise  up  anything 
in  contact  with  it. 

" .  .  .  the  weight  of  thirty  years  was  taken  off  me 
while  I  was  writing.  I  swam  with  the  tide,  and  the  water 
under  me  was  buoyant." — Dryden:  Eleonora,  Dedication. 

budy  -ant-ly'  (u  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  buoyant; 
-ly.]  In  a  buoyant  manner.  (Coleridge.) 

bufiyed  («  silent), pa.  par.  &  a.    [Bwr,  u.] 

bu6y  -l&Si  Pr-  per.,  a.  &».    [BuoY, ».] 

bu -pal-us,  s.  [From  Gr.  houpalis  =  wrestling 
like  a  bull,  hard  struggling,  from  6o««=an  ox  ... 
bull,  andpa(c=wrestling.J 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Lepidoptera,  family  Geo- 
metridee.  Bupaluspiiiitiriux  is  the  Bordered  White 
Moth.  It  flies  during  the  daytime  in  the  vicinity  of 
pine  trees,  on  which  its  larvae  feed. 

bu'-phag-a,  *•  [From  Gr.  6oupfcagos=ox-eating ; 
bous=an  ox,  andp/Kme/n^to  eat.] 

Ornitlt.:  A  genus  of  birds,  the  typical  one  of  the 
sub-family  Buphaginn?  (q.  v.).  Buphaga  africana 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     $611,     chorus,     c,hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  t. 
-clan.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -lion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


buphagidae 

is  the  African  Ox-pecker,  so  called  because,  sitting 
on  the  backs  of  cattlet  it  picks  out  the  bot-flies 
which  annoy  them.  It  is  found  in  Senegal,  as  well 
as  in  Southern  Africa. 

bft-pfcag  -I-dffl,  s.pL  [From  Mod.  Lat.  buphaga 
<q.  v.).,  and  fern,  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.'} 

Ornith. :  In  some  classifications  a  family  of  Con- 
irostral  birds;  in  others  it  is  reduced  to  a  sub- 
family of  Sturnidee.  [BUPHAGIN.*:.] 

btt-phag  -I-nae,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  buphaga 
(q.  v.).,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.J 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Sturmdee  (Starlings). 
Type,  Buphaga  (q.  v.). 

bttph-thar-mum,  *.  [In  Fr.  bufthalme;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  ouftalmo;  Lat.  buphthalmum;  Gr,  bouphthal- 
?Hon=ox-eye,  probably  an  anthemis  or  a  chrysan- 
themum; 6ous=an  ox,  and  ophthalmo8=eye.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  composite  plants  belonging  to 
the  sub-order  Tubuliflorie. 

bu-pleuT  -ftm,  «.  [In  Fr.  bupleire;  Sp.  buplero; 
Port.  &  Ital.  bupleuro;  Russ.  buplewr;  Lat.  bu- 
pleuron;  Gr.  boupleuron;  i»ows=ox,  audpleuron—& 
rib.] 

Hot. :  Hare's-oar.  A  numerous  genus  of  umbel- 
liferous plants  with  simple  leaves. 

ba-pres'-tId-»  (Lat.)>  bu-pres -tld-^iif.  s. 
[From  Mod.  Lat.  buprestis  (q.  v.).] 

JSntom. :  A  family  of  insects,  section  Pentamera, 
sub-section  Sternoxi.  They  are  akin  to  the  Elater- 
id»,  or  Click-beetles,  but  cannot  leap  like  them. 
They  are  splendidly  colored,  green  being  the  most 
common  hue,  after  which  follow  blue,  red,  gold,  and 
copper.  More  than  500  species  are  known. 

bil-pr§s'-tls,  s.  £From  Gr.  boupre8tis=&  poison- 
ous beetle  (the  Spanish  fly  ?),  which,  eaten  by  cattle 
in  their  grass,  makes  them  swell  up  and  die,  from 
J«M«I=OX,  and prcthu=to  blowup.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Bupres- 
tidfe  (q.  v.).  The  Buprestis  of  modern  entomologists 
is  not  identical  with  that  of  the  etymology. 

*bur  (l),  *biirre,  *bir,  *blrre  (Eng.),  *byr 
(Scotch),  8.  [Icel.  byr=a  tempest ;  Sw.  &  Dan.  bor= 
a  wind.  Of.  Wei.  6ur=violence,  rage.] 

1.  A  wind. 

"  The  bur  her  to  hit  [the  bote]  baft." 

AlUt.  Poem*;  Patience,  148. 

2.  Force. 

"  .  .  .  no  bnerne  might  ffor  the  birre  it  abide."— 
Wucliffe  (Purvey):  Lu.  viii.  33. 

3.  A  blow,  an  assault. 

"And  I  shal  bide  the  flrat  bur,  as  bare  as  I  sine," 
Sir  Gate,  and  the  Green  Knight,  290. 

buT  (2),  s.  &  a.  [In  Fr.  bourre  =  wadding;  Ital. 
/>orra=hair  to  stuff  saddles.  .From  Gael.  6orr=a 
knob,  bunch,  or  swelling.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Of  anything  annular: 

(1)  Artificial:  The  broad  ring  of  iron  behind  the 
place  for  the  hand  on  a  tilting  spear.  (Holmes, 
JVures,  and  Skeat.) 

"  He  t  hry st  hymsself  wyth  the  myght  that  he  had  vp  to 
the  bur  of  King  Arthur's  spere."—  Le  Morte  &  Arthur. 
Spec.  Ear.  Eng.  Lit.  (1394-1579)  (ed.  Skeat). 

f2)  Natural: 

(a)  The  rough  annular  excrescence  at  the  root  of 
a  deer's  horn.  (Nares.) 

(6)  A  halo  round  the  moon. 

2.  Of  anything  knobbed  or  projecting :    The  lobe 
of  the  ear. 

3.  Of  anything  swelled,  though  irregular  in  form : 
The  sweetbreau  or  pancreas  of  the  sheep  or   any 
other  of  the  inferior  animals. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Weapons:  [1. 1.] 

2.  Tools: 

(1)  A  triangular  chisel. 

(2)  A  flute<T  reaming-tool. 

(3)  A  dentist's  instrument  of  the  nature  of  a  drill, 
but  having  a  serrated  or  file-cut  head,  larger  than 
the  shank. 

3.  Machinery: 

(1)  A  small  circular  saw  or  toothed  drum  used  on 
a  mandrel  placed  between  the  centers  of  a  lathe. 

(2)  A  wheel  with  thin  plates  or  projections  in- 
clined to  the  axis  of  the  bur  in  a  knitting-machinet 
and  used  to  depress  the  thread  between  the  needles 
and  below  the  beardsj  it  Is  then  called  a  sinker.   It 
becomes  a  knocker-ofr  when  it  raises  the  loops  over 
the  top  of  the  needle.    [SINKER.] 

4.  Metallurgy,  rf-c.; 

(1)  A  roughness  left  on  metal  by  a  cutting  tool, 
such  as  a  graver  or  turning-chisel.    The  bur  of  a 
graver  is  removed  by  a  scraper ;  that  of  a  lathe-tool 
by  a  burnisher  or  in  the  polishing  process.    A  bur  is 
purposely  made  on  a  currier's  Knife  and  a  comb- 
maker's   file,    and   in   each   case   constitutes    the 
cutting  ed#n. 

(2)  A  planchot  driven  out  of  a  sheet  of  metal  by  a 
punch. 
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1  3)  A  washer  placed  on  the  small  end  of  a  rivet 
before  the  end  is  swaged  down. 

(4)  The  jet.  sprue,  or  neck  on  a  cast  bullet. 

5.  Brick-making  :  A  clinker,  a  partially  vitrified 
brick. 

B.  As  adjective  :  Pertaining  to  a  bur  in  any  of  the 
foregoing  senses. 

bur-chisel,  s.  A  triangular  chisel  used  to  clear 
the  corners  of  mortises. 

bur-cutter,  bur-nipper,  «. 

Metal.  :  A  nipper  for  cutting  away  the  nange 
from  a  leaden  bullet. 

bur-drill,  s.  A  drill  with  an  enlarged  head  used 
by  operative  dentists. 

bur-gauge,  s. 

Metal,:  A  plate  perforated  with  holes  of  grad- 
uated sizes,  whoso  numbers  determine  the  trade 
sizes  of  drills  and  burs. 

•bflr  (3),  s.    [Derived  from  bird  (J).] 

•bur-bolt,  s.    A  bird  bolt.    (Ford.) 

•bur  (4),  «.    [BOWER.]    (Ormulum,  3,323.) 

•bur  (5),  s.  [In  Icel.  bara;  O.  Ger.  bare;  Out. 
fcaar=awave.J  [BoRE(2),8.]  A  high  tidal  wave. 

"  The  '"'r  ber  to  hit  baft  that  braste  alle  her  gere, 
Then  hurled  on  a  hepe  the  helme  and  the  Sterne." 
Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris);   Patience,  148. 

bur  (6),  bfirr  (1),  •burre,  *borre,  s.  &  a.  [Sw. 
kardborre=&  burdock;  6orre=an  echinus,  a  sea- 
hedgehog;  Dan.  6orre=a  bur.  Fick  and  Skeat  cite 
Gr.  berron,  6etron=rough,  rugged.  (He«2/cAm8.)] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Of  fruits: 

(1)  Gen.  :  Any  prickly  or  spinous  fruit,  calyx,  or 
involucre. 

"  Burre.    Lappa,  glis."  —  Prompt.  Parv. 
"  And  fast  like  btirresthey  cleife  baith  ane  and  all, 
To  bald,  O  God,  thy  word  and  vs  in  thrall." 

Poems  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,   p.  97. 

(2)  Spec.:  The  involucres  of  the  burdock,  which 
are  covered  with  hooked  scales.    [BURDOCK.] 

"...  its  heads  of  flowers  [those  of  the  burdock] 
under  the  name  of  burs,  .  .  ."  —  Treas.  of  Bot.  (ed.  1866), 
i.  86. 


2.  Of  plants: 
(1)  The  burdock. 


"Rough  thistles,  kecksies,  burs,  .  .  ."  —  Shakesp.  : 
Hen.  V.,  T.  2. 

f2)  A  thistle,  Carduus  lanceolatus.    (Scotch.) 

(3)  The  English  name  of  a  grass,  Cenchrus  lap- 
paceus.  It  is  a  native  of  India. 

II.  Fig.  :  A  person  whom,  or  a  thing  which,  one 
cannot  easily  shake  off. 

"  I  am  a  kind  of  burr;  I  shall  stick."—  SAafcesp.  :  Meas. 
for  Meas.,  iv.  3. 

B.  As  adjective  :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  bur  in  any 
of  the  senses  given  under  A. 

bur-bark,  s.  [Named  from  the  hooked  fruits.] 
The  fibrous  bark  of  Triumfetta  iemitriloba. 

bur-  flag,  «.    A  plant,  Sparganium  ramosum. 

bur-marigold,  8. 

Bot.  :  A  book-name  for  Bidens  tripartite. 

bur-parsley,  «.  [So  called  from  resembling 
parsley,  and  from  haying  prickly  fruit.]  The  Eng- 
lish name  of  Caucalis,  a  genus  of  umbelliferous 
plants.  The  Small  Bur-parsley,  Caucalis  dancoides, 
is  common  in  a  chalky  soil  in  cornfields. 

bur-reed,  t. 

Bot.  :  An  English  book-name  of  Sparganium,  a 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Typhacea 
(Typhads  or  Bulrushes). 

bur-thistle  (Eng.),  bur  thrlstle  (Scotch),  s. 
A  thistle,  Carduux  lanceolatua, 

bur-  weed,  «.    [BURWEED.] 

bur  (7),  «.  &  a.    [From  bore  (q.v.).] 

bur-tree,  s.  The  same  as  BORE-TREE—;,  e., 
Sambucus  nigra, 

•bur-al,  a.    [BORREL.] 

biir  -a-tlte,  s.  [Named  by  Delessert  after  a 
mineralogist  Burat.] 

Min.:  A  doubtful  variety  of  Aurichalcite.  It  was 
called  Lime-aurichalcite,  but  the  lime  is  from  an 
adventitious  source.  It  is  found  in  France,  in 
Tuscany,  and  in  the  Altai  mountains. 

bur  -ble,  *bur'-bSl-*n,  *bOr-bl6n,  «.  i.  [Of. 
Dut.  borrelen=to  bubble.  Perhaps  imitated  from 
the  sound.] 

1.  To  bubble  up,  to  froth  up.    (0.  Eng.) 

"  Burblon  as  ale  or  otherlykore  (bttrbelyn.  P.).  Bullo." 
—  Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  To  inirl. 

tbur  -bllng,  pr..par.  &  a,    [BURBLE,  r.] 
"  Throw  burbling  brookes,  or  throw  the  forest  grene." 
Hudson:  Judith,  p.  60.     (Jamieson.) 


burden 

bur -b6t,  bur -b61t,  s.  [FT.barbote;  from&ari>e= 
a  beard.]  A  fresh-water  fish  (Lota  vulgaris)  of  the 
family  GadidcB.  In  some  places  it  is  called  the  Eel- 
pout,  its  lengthened  form  resembling  that  of  the 
eel,  and  the  Coney-fish,  from  hiding  itself  under 
stones  like  a  rabbit.  [LoTA.] 

•bur  -bulle,  *bur  -bf  11,  s.   [From  burble  (q.T.).J 
"  Burbulle   or   burble    (burbyll,    P.).     Bulln,    C.    F."— 
Prompt.  Parv. 

•bur-byll,  r.  i.    [BUBBLE.] 

•burch  (pi.  burch-Is),  «.  [BCRGH,  BOROUGH.] 
(Barbour:  Bruce  (ed.  Skeat),  iv.  213.) 

•bur-cniht,  s.  [O.  Eng.  5ur=bower,  and  cniM= 
knight.]  A  chamberlain.  (Layamon,  ii.  372.) 

burd  (1),  »burd,  *burde  (O.  Eng.),  s.    [BiED.] 

bOrd  (2),  s.    [BIRTH.] 

•burd  (3),  *burde  (1),  *boord,  ».    [BOARD.] 

IT  Burdis  (pi.),  in  the  following  example,  is= 
movable  tables. 

To  lay  burdis  down:  To  set  aside  the  tables  when 
a  feast  is  over.  (Skeat.) 

burd  -a-lane,  s.  [Scotch  6«rd=bird,  and  alanr 
=  alone.]  The  only  child  left  in  a  family.  (Scotch.) 

burd-Clalth,  s.  [From  burd  (3),  and  Scotch 
claith.}  A  tablecloth. 

•'  Aft  for  ane  cause  thy  burdelaith  needs  nae  spredding, 
For  t  hou  has  nowther  for  to  drink  nor  eit." 

Dunbar:  Evergreen,  ii.  58,  st.  20. 

*burde,  impers.  v.    [O.  Icel.  byrjar;  Dan.  6*-.] 

1.  Pres. :  Behooves,  is  fitting. 

"  A  nobill  suerde  the  burde  not  wolde." 

Solatia  and  Ottuell  (ed.  Heritage),  1,253. 

2.  Pott:  Ought,  behooved. 

"Me  thynk  the  burde  fyrst  aske  leue." 

Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris);  Pearl,  316. 

'burde  (1), «.   [BOARD  (3).] 

*burde  (2),  «.  [From  Dan.  &orde=border.]  A 
border,  a  strip.  [BoRDE  (2),  «.] 

"And  of  ane  burde  of  silk,  rioht  costlie  grein." 

Dunbar:  Maitland  Poems,  p.  70. 

•burde    (3),  s.      [BEARD.]      (King   Alisaunder, 
1,164.) 
•burde  (4),  s.    [BURD,  BIRD.] 

1.  A  bird. 

2.  A  woman,  a  lady.    Spec.,  a  maiden,  a  damsel. 
"  Bat  geten  of  a-noother  gome  •  in  that  gaye  burde." 

Alisaunder,  670. 

IT  Burde  no  barne :  Neither  maid  nor  man. 
"He  fond  there  burde  nobarn  '  in  that  bour  thanne." 
William  ofPalerne,  1,971 

bur'-dS-lais,  s.  [Fr.  bourdelais,  bourdeloit, 
bourdelai;  from  Bourdeaux;  Lat.  Burdigala=& 
French  commune  and  city,  the  latter  on  the  Gar- 
onne.] [BuRLACE.]  A  kind  of  grape.  (Johnson.) 

bfir-deT-16, «.    [BORDEL.] 

bur  -den  (l),tbiir  -then,  *bur-don,  *bur-doun, 
•blr-thun  (Eng.),  bur-den,  *blr-dlng  (Scotch),  i. 
[A.  S.  byrdhen,  berdhen,  byrden=s.  burden,  load, 
weight,  or  faggot :  Icel.  byrdhr,  byrdhi ;  Sw.  bOrda ; 
Dan.  byrde;  M.  Dut.  horde;  Goth,  baurthei;  (N. 
H.)  Ger.  burde;  O.  H.  Ger.  burdi.  From  A.  S. 
beran ;  O.  S.  beran ;  Dut.  baren ;  Goth,  bairan ,' 
Ger.  gebaren.]  [BEAR.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  ' ;•  // . :  Anything  material  which  is   borne  or 
carried. 

"  .  .  .  and  bear  no  burden  on  the  sabbath  day." — 
Jer.  xvii.  21. 

(2)  Spec. :  Anything  material  which  is  heavy,  and 
therefore  difficult  to  De  carried  or  sustained  by  the 
person  or  thing  supporting  it. 

"Did  here  the  trees  with  ruddier  burdens  bend." 

Pope:  Essay  uii  .Van,  iii.  203. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Anything  not  material  which   is  difficult  or 
grievous  to  bear  or  to  be  borno,-or  is  tedious  to  the 
mind. 

(a)  Gen. :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"So  you,  great  Lord,  that  with  your  counsell  sway 
The  burdeine  of  this  kingdom  mightily." 

Spenser:  t\  O.,  Verses. 

(b)  Specially:   Childbirth. 

"Thou  hadst  a  wife  once,  call'd  /Fmiliji, 
That  bore  thee  ut  a  Inirdrn  two  fair  sons." 

N/MI/.<-*;>.:  Cot/I,  of  Errors,  V.  1. 

(2)  A   prophetic    utterance   directed    against  a 
country.    "  The  burden  (Heb.  mo.ss«  =  a  load    .    .    . 
an  oracle  against  a  place)  of  Babylon "   (Isaiah 
xiii.  1) ;  "  the  burden  (Heb.  massa)  of  Moab'    (Ibid. 
xv.  1). 

Tf  Possibly  it  should  be  arranged  under  burden 
(2),  but  see  the  Hebrew  words. 


ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     w6t,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w8rk,     who,     s&n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       4U  =  kw. 


burden 
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burghership 


II.   Technically: 

1.  Naut.:  The  tonnage  or  carrying  capacity  (by 
weight)  of  a  vessel. 

2.  Metallurgy:  The  charge  of  a  furnace. 

8.  Mining:  The  tops  or  heads  of  stream  work, 
which  lie  over  the  stream  of  tin. 

4.  Logic.     Of  proof:  Logical  obligation. 

Burden  of  proof  (Lat.  onus  probandi) :  The  log- 
ical obligation  to  prove  an  assertion.  This  naturally 
falls  upon  the  person  who  makes  the  assertion,  not 
on  his  opponent. 

bur -d$n (2),  bur  -then,  *bour-don,  *bur-done, 
*bur-doun,  *bor-doune,  s.  [From  Fr.  bourdon= 
(1)  the  pipe  which  makes  the  bass  sound  in  an 
organ;  (2)  a  church-bell  (Littre) ;  Prov.  bordos;  Sp. 
bordon;  Ital.  bordone;  Gael.  oftrckut;  Low  Lat. 
burdo.  (Littre,  c&c.).] 

Ordinary  Language  and  Music: 

\,  Of  the  form  burdoun:  The  drone  of  a  bag-pipe. 
(Scotch.)  (Ruddiman.) 

2.  Of  all  the  forms  : 

U)  The  chorus  or  refrain  of  a  song. 

"The  awful  burthen  of  the  song— 
Dies  irse,  dies  ilia." 
Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  31. 

(2)  The  chorus;  the  tune  sung  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  a  dance  when  there  were  no  instruments. 
"  Foot  it  featly  hear  and  there; 
And,  sweet  spirits,  the  burthen  bear." 

Shakestp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 
"  Belike  it  hath  some  f>itni,-,<  then." 

Ibid.,  Two  Gent,  of  Vtr.t  i.  2. 

*bftr  -d0n  (3),  *blr  -doun,  s.  [From  Fr.  bourdon 
=a  pilgrim's  staff;  Prov.  bordo;  Sp.  burdo;  Ital. 
bordone :  Low  Lat.  bordonux,  bordo,  burdo,  burdus 
(Littre).'}  A  prilgrim  s  staff. 

"  I  fonde  hym  cruel  in  his  rage, 
And  in  his  houde  a  gret  !>«r<i»u>i." 

The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

bur  den,  bSr -vhen,  r.  t.  [From  burden  (1), 
s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  Lit.:  To  lay  a  heavy  material  load  upon. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(I)  To  lay  upon  one  anything  immaterial,  which 
15  difficult  to  be  borne. 

*'  For  I  mean  not  that  other  men  be  eased,  and  ye 
lmr<tened."—2  Cor.  viii.  13. 

"  Burdening  the  heart  with  tenderness." 

Hemans;  Come  Home. 

f(2)  To  lay  the  responsibility  for  an  act  upon  a 
person  or  party. 

"  It  is  absurd  to  harden  this  act  on  Cromwell  and  his 
party." — Coleridge. 

*bfir  -den-a-ble,  ti.  Eng.  burden;  able.  Burden- 
some. 

"  They  were  but  silly  poor  naked  bodies,  burdenable  to 
the  country,  and  not  lit  for  soldiers."— Spalding,  i.  291. 

bur   dened,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BURDEN,  v.j 
tbflr  -d^n-Sr,  s  Eng.  burden;  -er.]   One  who  bur- 
dens. 

tbftr  -den-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [BURDEN,  r.] 
*biir -den-oiis,  *bur   then- oils,  a.   [  Kng.  bur- 
den ;  and  suffix  -oiw. 

1.  Of  things:  Constituting  a  burden,  grievous  to 
be  borne,  burdensome.     (Lit.  dkjig.) 

"  His  burthemitiH  taxations  notwithstanding." 

Sthakeap.:  Stehtint  !!.,  ii.  1. 

2.  Of  persons:  So  idlo  or  useless  that  it  is  a  griev- 
ance to  nave  to  support  liim. 

"  But  to  sit  idle  on  the  household-hearth, 
A  burdentniM  drone;  to  visitants  a  gaze." 

Milton:  fiamaON  Agom'stes. 

biird  -en-seck,  *.  [BEKTHINSEK.]    (Scotch.) 
bur -den-s6me,    tbiir  then-some,    a.    [From 

Eng.  burden;  and  suffix  -.vome.J  Constituting  a 
material  or  an  immaterial  burden,  onerous,  griev- 
ous, forming  an  incubus  upon, 

".  .  .  .  ^burdensome  to  himself,  nnd  almost  useless 
to  his  country." — Muciiul<iy.-  Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  xi. 

"  The  decay'd 
And  bitrtheuinotnc." 

Wudaworth;  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

tbur'-den-s6me-lyS  arfc.  [Eng.  burdc»x>,n«' ; 
-It/.}  In  a  burdensome  manner,  i  Dr.  -i!len.) 

Tbiir  -den-s6me  ness,  *bur  den-some  nesse, 
x.  [Eng.  burdensome;  -nexs.]  The  Duality  of  bi»ing 
burdensome,  heaviness,  weight. 

bfir'-det,*.  [Named  after  Sir  William  IJurdett. 

Fabric:  A  cotton  stuff. 

bur -dock,  s.  [Eng.  but;  and  dock.]  The  Eng- 
lish name  of  Arctium,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  order  Asteraceas  (Composites),  and  the  sub- 
order Tubuliflora.  The  common  burdock,  A  rctium 
topped  is  well  known. 

*bur-don,  *bur  doun,  *bur-downe,  .>;  [BUKDEN 
(3J.J  A  pilgrim's  staff. 


*bflr  -doun,  «.    [BURDEN  (2).]    The  drone  of   a 
bagpipe.    (Scotch.) 
*bur-dour,  s.    [BOEDYOURE.]    A  jester. 

••  .    .    .    to  make  gamen  and  glee 
Burdours  in  to  the  haulle  thay  brynge." 

Roland  and  Ottuell  (ed.  Heritage),  34. 

*bur-down,  s.    [BURDEN  (!),«.] 
"  I  take  two  burdowns  charge  fro  the  loud." — Wickliffe-, 
4  Kings,  v.  17. 

*bftr'-d^n,  a.    [From  A.  S.  fcord— a  board;  and 
-#»=Eng. -en.] 
Of  boards:  Wooden. 

"  Bwrdyn  duris  and  lokis  in  thair  ire, 
All  werkof  tre  thai  brynt  wp  in  a  fyr." 

Wallttce,  iv.  509.     MS. 

*bur-dynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [BORDYN.] 
A.  &  B.  Aspr.par.  <&  participial  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  subst. :  Joking,  merriment. 

"  Ne  in  thy  burdyngeaaj." 

Sege  of  Melayne  (ed.  Heritage;,  1,419. 

bure,  pret.  ofv.    [BEAR,  v.}    (Scotch.) 
"  Aft  bure  the  gree,  as  story  tells." 

Bums;  To  William  Simpson. 

bu'-reau  (eau  as6),s.  [Fr.  bureau=a  writing- 
table  or  desk,  an  office,  the  people  engaged  in  such 
an  office;  from  b ureau— drugget,  Low  Lat.  burel- 
lum,  such  writing-tables  being  at  first  covered  with 
this  kind  of  cloth.] 

1.  A   desk   or  writing-table    with    drawers   for 
papers ;  a  chest  of  drawers  with  a  writing-board. 

"  For  not  the  desk  with  silver  nails, 

Nor  bureau  of,  expense, 
Tsitr  standish  well  japann'd,  avails 

To  writing  of  good  sense."  Steift. 

*[  It  is  used  analogously  for  a  chest  of  drawers, 
even  without  such  a  board*,  especially  one  of  an 
ornamental  character. 

2.  Now: 

(1)  An  office  in  which  such  a  bureau  is  used ;  an 
office  where  business  is  transacted. 

(2)  The  occupants  of  such  an  office ;  the  officers 
working  in  an  office,  especially  a  state  one,  under  a 
chief. 

(3)  A  subordinate  department  of  the  Government ; 
as,  the  Pension  bureau,  in  the  Interior  Department 
of  the  United  States. 

bureau-system,  s.  Government  by  a  bureau, 
bureaucracy. 

bfi-reauc'-ra-§y*  (eauc  as  Sc),  s.  [Fr.  beaurcau- 
cratie;  from  Fr.  bureau,  and  Gr.  krateo=to  bo 
strong;  fcra<os=strength.]  Government  by  depart- 
ments of  state,  acting  with  some  measure  of  inde- 
pendence of  each  other,  instead  of  government  by 
the  heads  of  those  departments  acting  as  a  cabinet 
on  their  joint  responsibility. 

"  Free  the  citizen  from  monopoly  and  the  tutelage  of  the 
bureaucracy,  .  .  .  " — London  Times,  Oct.  30,  1875. 

fbu-reau-crat -Ic  (eau  as  6).  a.  [From  Fr. 
bureaucratigue.}  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  con- 
stituting a  bureaucracy.  ( Westm.  Rei\) 

bu-reauc'-rat-Ist  (eauc  as  6c),  s.  [From  Fr. 
bureaucrat;  -ist.}  One  who  advocates  bureaucracy, 
or  supports  it  when  in  existence. 

*bur -el,  *bur -eil,  a.    [BORHEL.] 

bur-et'te,  s.  [From  Fr.  burette=a  cruet,  a  small 
decanter,  a  crystal  bottle  or  flask ;  dimin.  of  buire  = 
flagon.] 

Chem.  &  Phar. :  A  small,  graduated  glass  tube 
with  a  small  aperture  and  a  stop-cock,  used  in 
pharmacy  or  in  the  laboratory  for  measuring  or 
transferring  small  quantities  of  liquid.  It  was  in- 
vented by  Gay-Lussac. 

biirg  (l),s.    [BOROUGH.] 

As  an  independent  word: 

1.  A  city.    (Story  of  Gen.  and  Exod.,  812.) 

2.  A  small  walled  town   or    place    of    privilege. 
(Wharton.) 

If  The  names  of  various  continental  cities,  towns, 
districts,  or  territories  end  in  burg.  These  are  often 
anglicized  by  appending  a  final  h;  as,  St.  Peters- 
burgh)  Mecklenburgrh  Square. 

burg-grave,  s.    [BURGRAVE.] 

biirg  (2),  s.  [From  A.  S.  burg=&  hill,  a  citadel 
(?).]  [BERG.]  (See  the  phrase  which  follows.) 

1[  A  burg  of  ice  : 

Among  whale-fishers:  A  field  of  ice  floating  in  the 
soa.  (Scotch.) 

bur'-gam-ot,  s.    Tho  same  as  BERGAMOT  (q.  v.). 

bur  -gan-et,  *bur-gant,  «,    [BURGOXET.] 

*burge,  s.   [BUEG.] 

"burge-fOlC,  ».  Townsfolk.  (Wort/  of  Gen.  and 
E.cod.,  1,854.) 

b!ir'-gee,  s.    [Etyrn.  doubtful.] 

1.  Connn. :  A  kind  of  small  coal  suitable  to  be 
burned  in  the  furnaces  of  engines. 

ii.  Xau'.;  A  flag  ending  in  two  points.     It 
in  cutters,  yachts,  and  merchant  vessels. 


bur  -gein,  i\  i.    [BURGEON,  v.} 

bur  -ge6is,    bofir  -  geols,    boar  -geolse,    s. 
[BOURGEOIS.  ] 
Printing:  A  size  of  typo.    [BOURGEOIS.] 

*buT-*e&n,  *bflr  -gein,  *bur  -rf n,  *bfir  -gf n, 
*bur  -gion  (O.  Eng.)t  *biir  -geoun  (O.Scotch),  v.  t. 
[BOURGEON,  v.]  (Spenser:  F.  Q.t  VII.  vii.  43.) 

"  Burgyn  or  burryn  as  trees.    Germino." — Prompt.  Parv. 

*bftr  -geoun,  s.  [BOURGEON,  s.]  (Douglas; 
Virgil,  116,  5.) 

bur  -gess,  *bflr  -gesae,  *bfir  -gels,  *b&r  -geya, 
*bOT  -geys  (plur.  burgesses,  *burgeyses,  *burgeis8t 
*burgeys),  s.  [O.  Fr.  burgeois;  from  Low  Lat.  bur- 
gensis=&  citizen;  Fr.  bourg;  Ital.  6oryo=a  city.] 
[BOROUGH,  BURGH.] 

1.  Gen.:  An  inhabitant  of  a  borough. 

Tf  A  burgess  of  a  borough  corresponds  with  the 
citizen  of  a  city. 

"  Burgeys.     Surge ns is. "—Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  Specially  : 

(1)  The  freeman  of  a  borough,  one  who  possesses 
a  tenement  in  a  borough. 

"That  barouns,  burgeys,  and  bonde,  and  alle  other 
burnes."—  Wm.  of  Palerne,  2,128. 

(2)  A  leading  craftsman  in  a  guild  or  trade  be- 
longing to  a  borough. 

"  We!  semed  eche  of  hem  a  fair  burgeas." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  311-2. 

(3)  A  member  of  the  corporation,  the  latter  con- 
sisting of  a  mayor  and  burgesses. 

"  He  was  welcomed  at  the  North  Gate  by  the  magis- 
trates and  burgesses  in  their  robes  of  office," — Macaulav: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

*(4)  A  borough  magistrate. 

t(5)  A  member  of  the  English  Parliament  for  a 
borough. 

bfir  -gSss-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  burgess;  andsuff,  -ship,] 
The  office  of  a  burgess. 

"  One  of  our  burgess~ships  is  vacant  by  the  promotion  of 
SirHeneage  Finch." — Smith:  Lett,  to  Bathurst,  Warton'a 
Life  of  Bathurst,  p.  174. 

bfcrgh  (pron.  burru),  *burghe,  s.  [A.  S.  burh.] 
[BOROUGH.]  The  same  as  BOROUGH  (q.  v.)* 

"Aiidbyde  with  my  balde  mene  within  the  bitrghe 
ryche."  Morte  Arthure,  1,968. 

•f  (1)  The  spelling  borough  is  the  common  one  in 
England,  whilst  burgh  is  that  which  chiefly  obtains 
in  Scotland.  Examples— Scar-6orougfc,  JZdin-burgh. 

(2)  A  burgh  of  barony,  in  Scotland,  is  a  certain 
tract  of  land  created  in  a  barony  by  the  feudal 
superior,  and  placed  under  the  authority  of  magis- 
trates. 

(3)  A  royal  burgh  in  Scotland  is  a  corporate  body 
created  by  a  charter  from  the  crown.    There  is  a 
convention  of  royal  burghs, 

*burgh-breche,  s. 

Old  English  Law:  A  fine  imposed  upon  the  inhab- 
itants  of  a  town  for  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

burgh-folc,  s.  People  of  a  town.  (Layamon,  i. 
416.] 

burgh-master,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  same  as  BURGOMASTER  (q.  v.). 

2.  Mining:  A  barmaster  or  bailiff  who  lays  out 
the  **  meers  "  for  the  workmen. 

*burgh-yat,  s.    A  town  gate.    (Layamon,  ii.  317.) 

buTgh'-al,  a.  [Eng.  burgh;  -a£.]  Pertaining  to  a 
burgh. 

*burgh-bote,  *burg-bote,  s.  [A.  S.  burh-b6t; 
from  burh  =  an  English  town,  a  city :  and  b6t  = 
boot,  remedy,  atonement,  compensation.]  [BoOT(l).  1 

Old  Law:  A  contribution  toward  the  expense  or 
building  or  repairing  castles  or  walls  for  the 
defense  of  a  town. 

burgh'-er,  s.    [Eng.  burg;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  inhabitant  of  a  burgh,  espe- 
cially if  he  is  a  freeman  of  tho  place. 

"...  the  keys  were  delivered  up  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  a  great  multitude  of  burghers." — Macau- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

"...  and  the  burghers,  or  inferior  tradesmen, 
who  from  their  insignificancy  happily  retained,  in  their 
Mocage  and  burgage  tenures,  some  points  of  their  ancient 
freedom."— Black-atone:  Comment,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  33. 

2.  Church  Hist.  &  Kcclesiol.:     A  former  subdivi- 
sion of  the  Scottish  Secession  Church.      Tho  Seces- 
sion, which  originated  through  the  withdrawal  of 
Ebenezer  Erskino  and  some  other  ministers  from 
the  Scottish  establishment  in  1732,  split  into  two  in 
1747,  part  having  felt  free  to  take,  whilst   others 
refused  what  they  deemed  an  ensnaring  burgoss 
oath.    They  reunited  in  1820  under  the  name  of  tho 
Associate  Synod,  nnd  joining  with   tho    "Relief" 
[REL.IEF]  in  1847,  formed  tho  United  Presbyterian 
Church. 

burgh  -er-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  burgher;  -ship.'}  The 
position  and  privileges  of  a  burgher. 


boll,     btfy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     ?hin,     bencn;     go,     gem;     thin,     vhis;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  slian.     -tion,     -sion  =  shim;      -tion,      -s,ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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*b&rgh-man,  «.  [O.  Eng.  burgh  =  borough,  and 
man.]  A  burgess. 

*b&rgh  -mote,  e.    [BURGMOTE.] 

tburg  -hold-gr,  ft.  [BORSHOLDER.]  The  same 
as  BORSHOLDER  (q.  v.). 

bfirg  -lar,  *bftrg -lay-er,  *bourg  -lair  *burg  - 
lar-er,  s.  [In  Norm.  Fr.  buraeitmntr ;  from  Fr. 
bourg  —  a  borough  ( BOROUGH,  BURGH),  and  O.  Fr, 
laire,  luirrc,  If  ire,  Here  {Mod.  Fr.  larron)  =  a  thief; 
Prov.  laire,  lairo,  lairoti;  Sp.  ladron;  Port.ladrfio; 
Ital.  ladro;  from  Lat.  latro  =  a  hired  servant,  a 
mercenary  soldier,  a  freebooter.  One  giiilty  of 
house-breaking;  one  who  commits  the  crime  of 
burglary. 

1.  Literally  : 

"The  definition  of  a  burglar,  an  given  by  Sir  Edwnrd 
Coke,  i-  '  he  that  by  night  breaketh  and  entereth  into  a 
mansion-house  with  intent  to  commit  a  felony.'  " — Black- 
itont:  Commentaries,  bk.  IT.,  ch.  24. 

2.  Figuratively : 

"Love  is  a  burglar?!',  a  felon." 

Hudibras,  ii.  1. 

burglar- alarm,  *.  A  device  to  be  attached  to  a 
door  or  a  window,  to  make  an  alarm  when  ii  is 
opened  from  without. 

Burglar-alarm  lock:  A  lock  so  constructed  as  to 
sound  an  alarm  if  it  is  tampered  with. 

*bflrg-  lar  -I-ail,  s,  [From  En*?,  burglary,  and 
suff.  -cm.]  One  who  commits  burglary. 

bttrg-lar -I-oiis,  a.  [From  Eng.  burglary,  and 
suff.  -<m«.]  Pertaining  to  burglary  ;  involving  the 
crime  of  burglary.  (Blackstone.) 

bflrg-lar  -I-ous-ly",  adv.  [En*?,  burglar  louts; -I p.] 
After  the  manner  of  a  burglar;  witli  the  intention 
of  committing  a  burglary. 

bfirg  -lar-f,  s.  [Eng  burglar;  -y.  In  Norm.  Fr. 
burger ie.] 

1.  Law  <£  Ord.  Lan.:  The  crime  of  breaking  into 
an  inhabited  house,  a  church,  or  the  gates  of  a 
town  by  night  with  the  intention  of  committing  a 
felony. 

"Burglary,  or  nocturnal  housebreaking,  burgi  latra- 
ci ni am,  which  by  our  ancient  law  i-  called  hame-serken,  an 
it  is  in  Scotland  to  this  day,  .  .  ."— Blackstone:  Com- 
ment., bk.  iv.,  ch.  16. 

2.  Ord.  Lang.    Fig-:  To  steal  from  a  man's  mind 
or  heart. 

"To  pilfer  away  his  thoughts,  hi-  affections,  hi-  pur- 
poses, may  well  be  deemed  a  wor»e  sort  of  burglnrit  or 
theft,  than  to  break  open  doors,  to  rifle  trunks,  or  to  pick 
pockets." — Barrtnc,  vol.  i.,  Ser.  21, 

*bfcrg  -mfcte,  *burgh  -mite,  s.  [From  A.  S. 
burgh,  and  m6t  =  a  moat,  an  assembly.]  A  court  of 
a  borough. 

"The  king  sent  a  notification  of  these  proceedings  to 
each  '>" ;''/'""''.  where  the  people  of  that  court  also  swore 
to  the  observance  of  them."— Burke.-  Abridg.  Eng.  HUt. 

bftrg  -6-mas-ter,  8.  [From  But.  burgemeester. 
In  Sw-borg master ;  Dan.  boryemexter ;  G-er.  burger- 
meister;  FT.bourgmestre;  Norm.  Fr.  bourcheme&ter ; 
Sp.  burgomaestre ;  Port,  burgomestre ,'  Ital.  borgo- 
mastro;  From  Dut.  burae;  Low  Lat.  burghus=a 
borough  (BuHGH),  and  Dut.  mec«/er,  Eng.  master 
(q.  v.)/! 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  burgh-master,  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  a  municipal  town  in  Holland,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany. 

"...  aiid  that  great  body  of  citizens  which  was  ex- 
cluded from  all  share  in  the  government,  looked  on  the 
Hnry< masters  and  Deputies  with  11  dislike  .  .  ." — .tfn- 
cnulaa;  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Ornith. :  An  arctic  gull.    Larus  glaucus. 
bftr-gfin-et,    bur  -gan-St,   «.     [From    O.   Fr. 

bourguignote.  So  called  because  the  Burgundians 
(O.  Fr.  Bourguignonx)  were  the  first  to  wear  it.  In 
Sp.  borgonota;  Ital.  borgognotta.]  A  helmet  or 
steel  cap,  worn  chiefly  by  foot  soldiers;  a  Spanish 
morion. 

"This  day  1*11  wear  aloft  my  burgonet.'* 

.sTmAr*'*/*..  2  Hen.,  VI.,  v.  1. 

Bfcr  g8s,  s.  *fe  ft.  [Burgos,  a  city  and  province  of 
Spain. 

Burgos  lustre :  Double  sulphide  of  gold  and  potas- 
sium. (Rossiter.) 

bur  -gout  (out  as  fl)  (Provinc.  Eng.  bur-good*. 
8.  [Etym.  doubtful,  trom  Wei.  6un/m=yeast,  anil 
can't,  r;«wf:=cabbage,  gruel  (?).]  A  kind  of  oatmeal 
porridge  or  thick  gruel  used  by  seamen. 

bflr  -grave,,  s.  [In  Sw.  borggrefve;  Dan.  borg- 
tjrri'r;  Dut.  Inirggraaf;  Ger.  burgftraf;  M.  H.  Ger. 
burcgrare ;  Low  Lat.  burggravius ;  from  Ger.  f>itr<j 
=a  fortress,  and  graf,  M.  H.  Ger.  grave,  O.  H.  *  ier. 
f/rdt'o=a  count.] 

*1.  Originally:  The  commandant  of  a  fortified 
town. 

'2.  Then:  The  head  of  such  a  town  and  the  adja- 
cent domain,  with  the  right  of  transmitting  it  to 
his  descendants. 

"Foure  marquesses,  foure  landgraves,  foure  bttrrjrtu-e*, 
foure  earles.  Ac." — Hal?:  Act*  of  /•-'»(/.  l"oMri'e.«,  pt.  ii., 
*ign.  B.  H,  b. 
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tbur-gra  -Vl-ate,  «.    [In  Fr.  burgraviat.]    The 
office,  position,  or  dignity  of  a  burgraYC. 
*burgt,  s.&a.    [BUKG.]   (Story  of  Gen.  and  Exod., 

*burgt-folk,  «.  Townfolk,  townspeople.  (Story 
nf  Gen.  and  Exod.,  1,063.) 

bur-gur-11-a.n,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Burgundy 
(q.  v.),  and  conjectured  to  bo  a  term  of  contempt, 
invented  upon  the  overthrow  of  the  Bastard  of 
Burgundy  in  a  contest  witli  Anthony  Woodville,  in 
Smithtield,  in  1467  (.Yores).]  A  bully,  a  braggu- 
docio  (7). 

"\VhenwasBobadillhere,  your  captain?  that  rogue. 
that  foist,  that  fencing  burpuHja»."  —  B.  Jonsuti  :  Every 
-l/ii.i  iu  hit  Hn.,  iv.  2. 

Bur  gun  dl  an,  n.ks.  [From  Eng.  Burgundy. 
and  suff.  -mi.  In  Fr.  Riturguignoii.]  [BuaoTJNDV.  | 

A.  As  adjective  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Bur- 
gundy. 

B.  As  substantive:  A  native  of  Burgundy. 

Bur  "gun-djf,  *.  &  o.  [In  Sw.  bmirgoanf  :  Ger. 
lntr<fuitder=a  kind  of  wine  (def.  2).  From  Sw.. 
Dan.,  &  (ier.  Burgund;  Dut.  Bourgondif;  Fr. 
B<mrgogne  =  fi  country  (def.  1).] 

A.  Assubstuntiiv: 

1.  Geog.  (Burgundy):  An  old  province  of  France, 
inhabited  originally  by  a  Germanic  people,  who 
invaded  and  settled  in  it  in  Roman  times.    The 
capital  was  Dijon.    It  now  forms  the  Departments 
of  ("ote-d  Or,  Saone-et-Loire,  Ain,  and  part  of  Yonne. 

2.  Ord.  Lang.  (Burgundy)  :  The  finest  of  all  the 
French  wines,  the  produce  of  vines  cultivated  in 
the  Cote-d  Or,  a  portion  of  the  ancient  province  c»f 
Burgundy.     The  most  noted  of  the  red  wines  of 
Burgundy  are  Richebourg  and  Chambertin.    The 
white  wines  are  less  celebrated. 

B.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  or  brought   from 
the  place  indicated  under  A.  1. 

Burgundy-hay,  s.    A  plant.  Medicago  sativa. 
Burgundy-pitch,  «. 

1.  Bot.,  Chem.  it  Comm.:  Fir  Burgumlirn.   the 
resinous  exudation  of  the  stem  of  the  Spruce-fir. 
Abies  cjccelsa  or  Pimm  Abies,  molted  and  strained. 
It  is  got  from  Switzerland,  but  seldom  genuine.    It 
is  hard  and  brittle,  opaque,  of  a  dull  reddish-brown 
color,  empyreumatic  odor,  and  aromatic  taste.    It. 
gives  off  no  water  when  heated,  is  not  bitter,  and  is 
free  from  vesicles.    It  consists  chiefly  of  resin  and 
a  little  volatile  oil,  whence  its  odor.     The    resin 
resembles  that  of  turpentine. 

2.  Pharm.:  Offlc.  prep.,  Bmplastnim  picit,  pitch- 
plaster.    It  acts  externally  as  a  slight  stimulant,  to 
the  skin.    It  enters    also  into  the   composition  of 
the  iron-plaster. 

Burgundy  wine,  «.  The  same  as  BURGUNDY,  2 
(q.  v.). 

«bur-gyn-ynge,  *bur  gynge,  pr.  par.  &s.  [BUR- 
GEON, v.] 

"  Rurgynyttff*'  (bttryytiyf,  K.  P.).  (lertnfn,  pitlhtitiri""  — 
Pnitnpt  1'itrv. 

"burn,  s.    [From  A.  S.  burg,  burgh.] 
I.  -4s  an  independent  iron/: 

1.  A  city. 

2.  A  castle,  house,  or  tower. 

II.  hi  compos.  :  A  defense  ;  as  ('uth6ur/t=emment 
for  assistance.  (Gibson.) 

*burh-man,  *burh-mon,  s.  A  citizen,  towns- 
man. 

*burh-town,  s.    [BOROUGH-TOWN.] 

*burh-wall,  s.    A  town  wall. 

*bur-I-al,  *bur-I-all,  *bur-I-el,  *blr  -I  -»1, 
*bur  -?-?!,  *bur-j?-elf),  *bur  -I-elf  , 


».  &a.  [Eng.  bury;  -al;  A.  S.  liirgels—a  sepulcher; 
l>/rt/fn,  byrgan,  byrgen  =  a  burj'ing,  a  burial,  a 
tomb;  O.  S.  Imrgi.tti  =  a  sppuloher.  From  Eng. 
burf/  :  A.  S.  liurian,  htfftfinn.  liirinn,  Inirian  =  to 
bury.]  [BuKY.J 
A.  As  tiithslaiitiri  : 

1.  Ordinary  Ittiiyuage: 

*1.  Originally.  (Of  the  form*  buriels,  buryels, 
liirii'l.  bnriall)  :  A  tomb,  a  burying-place. 

"  .  .  .  that  bilden  pepulcris  of  profetew  anil  innkf  n 
fnire  the  f>//-iVr/.s  of  iust  men."  -  M'licliffe  .  (Purvey  •.  Unit. 
niii.  29. 

2.  A*ow.    (OftheformrmTiuli:  Tin-  act  of  burying, 
the  state  of  being  buried,  interment,  sepulture. 

(1)  (ren.:  In  the  foregoing  sensi1. 

"...     the  tluke  take  order  for  his  hi<ri(il." 

>Vin  t...-/..     l;irli<n;l  III.,  i.  4. 

(2)  Spec..'  Tin-  act  of  placinganytbingunder  earth 
or  water. 

"  We  have  great  lakes,  both  salt  and  fresh:  we  it?.*  them 
for  linritilK  of  some  natural  bodies;  forwetinda  difference 
of  things  buried  in  earth,  mid  tilings  buried  in  water." 
Bacon. 


burin 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Archceol.  tt  Hist.:  Most  nations  have  selected 
burial  as  the  best  method  to  dispose  of  their  dead; 
the  practice  of  burning  them  on  a  funeral  pile,  prev- 
alent to  a  limited  extent  among  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans  and  nearly  universal  among  the  Hindoos, 
being  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  Aboutl860(?) 
B.  O.  Abraham  buried  Sarah.    The  Egyptians,  and, 
at  least,  in  some  special  cases,  the  Jews,  embalmed 
their  dead  (fieii.  1. 3, 26 ;  John  xix. 39. 40).    [EMBALM- 
MENT.] In  Europe,  according  to  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
interments  in  which  the  corpse  is  in  a  sitting  or 
contracted  posture  belong  to  the  stone  age,  those  in 
which  it  has  been  burnt  and  only  the  ashes  interred 
to  the  bronze  age,  and  those  in  which  the  corpse  lie? 
extended,  presumably  to  the  age  of  iron.    During 
the  first  French  Revolution  a  proposal  was  made  to 
adopt  the  process  of  cremation,  but  it  failed.    The 
project  was  revived  on  the  continent  during  this 
century,  and  recommended  in  England  in  1873 by  Dr. 
Henry  Thompson,  but  as  yet  it  has  met  with  little 
acceptance  from  the  public.    In  1875  Mr.  Seymour 
Hadden  advocated  the  "  earth  to  earth  "  system  of 
sepulture,  and  in  the  same  year  wicker  coffins  were 
exhibited  at  Stafford  House,  but  this  innovation, 
too,  has  as  yet  been  unpopular. 

Several  crematories  are  in  operation  in  the  United 
States,  the  best  known  of  whicli  are  those  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Fresh  Pond,  X.  Y..  and 
Chicago.  111. 

2.  Lair :  In  1693,  1733  and  17S3  Acts  were  passed  in 
England  imposing  a  tax  on  burials,  but  it  lias  been 
long  since  repealed.    A  felo  dc  se  or  suicide  was  for- 
merly buried  in  the  highway  with  a  stake  driven 
through  his  body,  and  all  his  goods  and  chattels  were 
forfeited  to  the  king.    (Blackstoue,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  14.) 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds.) 

IT  Obvious  compound :  Burial-plain. 

burial-aisle,  s.  An  aisle  in  which  a  body  has 
been  interred.  (Lit.  dtfig.) 

"Looks  he  nlso  wistfully  into  the  long  burial-aisle  of 
the  Past." — Carlyle:  .Sar/nr  KrtHtrtim,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

burial-board,  «.  A  board  of  persons  appointed 
to  regulate  burials. 

burial-case,  s.  A  mummy-shaped  form  of  coflin. 
alleged  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  ordinary  one 
in  the  lids,  in  having  glass  over  the  face,  in  the 
means  of  fastening,  in  liermetical  sealing,  and  in  the 
complete  isolation  of  the  body  from  air  oy  envelop- 
ing the  corpse  in  a  resinous  or  other  air-excluding 
compound. 

burial-ground,  s.  Ground  set  apart  or  used  for 
the  interment  of  the  dead. 

1.  Literally: 

"  Their  mingled  shadowa  intercept  the  flight 
Of  the  broad  bitrial-ymitKi  outstretched  below." 

SfOtt:  Don  florffr/rfc. 

2.  Figuratively: 

"  .  .  .  we  at  the  time  exclaimed  that  it  was  the 
burinl^rtniHft  of  all  the  goats  in  the  island."— Uarwin- 
ruaaur.  round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  viii  ,  p.  168. 

burial-place,  s.    A  place  for  burying  the  dead. 

If  A  more  general  word  than  burying-ground. 
When  one  is  interred  in  a  church  or  commuted  to 
the  deep  the  church  or  the  ocean-bed  is  to  him  a 
burial-place,  but  it  is  not  the  burial-ground  in 
which  no  sleeps.  The  Romans  interred  their  dead 
outside  the  cities ;  the  early  Christians  imitating 
them  in  this  respect.  Then  the  latter  began  to 
bury  around  their  churches.  Haydn  makes  1he 
first  Christian  burial-place  be  instituted  in  M6, 
burial  in  cities  in  742,  in  consecrated  places  in  7rx», 
and  in  churchyards  in  758. 

"At  rest  on  the  tombs  of  the  knightly  race, 
The  silent  throngs  of  that  titirittl-ptacf." 
llemonx;    The  Latin  of  JV< 

burial-service,  burial  service, «. 

The  funeral  service  conducted  at  the  interment  of 

the  dead. 

bur  -led  (bur  as  bSr),  pa.  par.  &  n.    [BUBY.J 
*bur  i-el  t.l)  *bur  -1  els,  «.    [BURIAL.] 
•bur   I  el  (2),  ».    [From  Fr.  liurrll:  Low  Lat. 

Imrrllut.]    A  coarse  and  thick  kind  of  cloth  (7). 

[BORREL.J 

"Item,  three  bannurs  [banners]  for  the  procession, 
ami  two  fcnrt>/s  with  their  brists  with  n  bairns  cap  for  the 
crosse." — Inventory  of  V<-*tm<'nt*,  A.  IMit ;  //uy'«  Ncotta 
Knrra,  p.  189. 

bur  -I-gr  (bur.  as  bSrl,  «.  [Eng.  bury;  -er.~\  One 
who  buries,  one  who  performs  the  art  of  interment. 
(Lit.  <tflg.) 

"  And  darkness  be  the  huriVr  of  the  <lead." 

.VJ-H/..S/.,  .-  2  Hen.  IF.,  i.  1. 
*bUr  -1  ing,  pr.  l"ir.,  n.  <fc  x.     [BrRYING.] 

bUr-in,  *bttr-Ine,  K.  \¥r.  fmrfn;  Sp.  buriii 
Port,  horil;  Ital.  tutlino.  boriito;  from  Ger.  bohreti: 
O.  II.  Ger.  poron  =  to  pierce.  1 

1.  Engraving;  The  cutting-tool  of  an  engraver 
on  metal ;  a  graver. 

"  Who  indeed  handled  the  tniri'it  like  few  in  these 
rune*."—  L'ttrlitle  •  Nttrtor  Rrsartus,  bk.  i.,  ch.  Ui. 


fite,     f&t,     fare,     amidst,     wb&t,     fail,     father;      we,     w6t,     here,     camel,     h?r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mftte,     cfib,     cure,     unite,     cfir,     rfile,     full;     try,     Syrian,      ae,     oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  frw. 
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burn 


2.  Masonry :  A  triangular  square-shaped  steel 
tool  whetted  off  obliquely  at  the  end,  so  as  to 
exhibit  a  diamond.  It  is  shaped  like  a  graver,  and 
is  used  by  the  marble-worker. 

*bur-i-nesse,  *bur  i-nsesse,  s.  [A.S.  bebyrhj- 
HJM.]  Burial.  (Layamon,  25,852.) 

bu'-rl-on,  s.  A  species  of  house-sparrow  having 
a  rod  breast.  It  is  found  in  California. 

bur  -iown-yn$e,  pr.par.  [BURGEON,  r.]  Spring- 
ing up,  germinating.  (Lit.  &fig.) 

"...  that  no  roote  of  bitterness**  burfownynge 
vpward  lette,  and  many  ben  defouled  bi  it." — Wycliffe 
(Purvey)  ;  Heb.  xii.  15. 

tbfirk,  *burke,  r.  /.  [From  Burke,  an  Irishman, 
who,  w  lien  pojml  a  r  prej  u  dice  aga  inst  a]  lowing 
human  corpses  to  be  dissected  had  run  up  their 
price  to  a  high  figure,  tried  to  make  a  living  by 
luring  the  unwary  into  his  house  and  suffocating 
them,  to  sell  their  bodies  to  the  doctors.  After  he 
had  admittedly  made  away  with  fifteen  people  in 
this  manner,  he  was  executed  in  Edinburgh  on 
January  28, 1S29.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  smother  or  suffocate  after  the  manner 
adopted  by  Burke.    [See  etym.] 

2.  To  kill  a  person  for  the  purpose  of  selling  his 
body  for  dissection. 

3.  Fig. :  Quietly  to  put  out  of  existence,  as  a  par- 
liamentary motion  or  anything  similar,  making  as 
little  noise  as  possible  over  the  transaction.    (Inele- 
gant.) 

^burked,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BuKK.] 

tbiirk  -Ing,  pr.  pa.    [BUEK.] 

tbfLrk'-igm,  *.  [From  the  Burke  mentioned  in 
burk  (etym.),  and  Eng.  suff.  -ton.]  The  system  of 
procedure  which  justly  doomed  Burke  to  death  and 
infamy.  ( Wharton.) 

burl,  *burle,  s.  [In  Fr.  bmtrre^  bourlet,  bourrelet 
=flocks  or  locks  of  wool,  hair,  &c.,  used  for  stuffing 
saddles,  balls,  &c.  (Cotgrave);  Fr.  of  Languedoc 
bourel,  bourrel=n  flock  or  end  of  thread  which  dis- 
figures cloth  (Wedgwood);  Sp.  borla  =  &  tassel,  a 
bunch  of  silk,  gold  or  silver.]  A  knot  or  lump  in 
thread  or  cloth. 

bftrl  (1),  v.  t.  &  t.    [From  Low  Ger,  fcurreln.] 

*A.  Inlrans. :  To  boil,  to  welter. 
"BurJand  yn  hys  owiie  blode," — Erie  of  Tolott*,  98. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  boil,  to  whirl. 

"Thou,  Winter,  burling  thro"  the  air 

The  roaring  blast." 
Burns:  Elegy  on  Captain  JV.  Henderson. 

bfirl  (2),  r.  t.    [From  burl,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  To  dress  cloth  by  fulling  it.    f  BTTRLING.] 

2,  To  pick  knots,  loose  threads,  &c.,  from  cloth, 
so  as  to  finish  its  manufacture. 

bflr'-la96,  8.  [Corrupted  from  Eug.  burdelais.] 
A  kind  of  grape.  (Johnson.) 

*bur-la-dy,  interj.  An  oath,  a  corruption  of  by 
our  Lady. 

bftr  -lap, «•    [Etymology  doubtful.] 

Fabric :  A  coarse,  heavy  goods  for  wrapping,  made 
of  jute,  flax,  mauilla,  or  hemp, 

*bfir-law,  *blr  -law,  "byr-law,  *.  &  a.   [The 

original  form  of  by-law  (q.  v.) ;  Icel.  basjarlog=& 
town-law,  from  beer— a  town,  tt>g=law.]  [For  def. 
see  the  example.) 

"Laws  of  lint-lair  ar  maid  &  determined  be  consent 
of  neichtbors,  elected  and  chosen  be  common  consent,  in 
courts  called  the  Byrlate  courts,  in  the  quhilk  cognition 
is  taken  of  complaintes,  betuixt  nichtbour  ,V  nicht- 
bonr.  The  quhilk  men  sa  chosen,  as  judges  &  arbitrators 
to  the  effect  foreaaid,  ar  commonly  called  Byrlaic-nu-n.'' 
—Skene:  Burlaw. 

burled,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BURL,  v.] 

bdr'-lSr,  s-  [Eng.  burl;  -er.]  One  who  burls 
cloth.  [BURL,  r.J  (Dyer.) 

bttr-les  que  (que  as  k),  tbur-lesk,  a.  &  s. 
[From  Fr.  ourlesque ;  Ital.  burlesco.  In  Ban.  bur- 
lesk,  a.  &  s. ;  Ger.  burlesk,  a. ;  burleske,  s. ;  Sp.  bur- 
lescoi  a.  &  s. ;  Port,  burlesco;  from  Sp,  &  Port. 
burlar;  Ital.  burlare=to  jeer,  to  banter;  Port.  & 
Ital.  6ur/u=mockery,  raillery.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Mocking,  jocular,  ludicrous,  calcu- 
lated and  intended  to  excite  laughter. 

"  .  .  .  writing  burlesque  farces  and  poems." — Macau- 
lay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Verbal  language  or  a  literary  or  other  compo- 
sition in  which  a  subject  is  treated  in  such  a  way  as 
to  excite  laughter.    This  may  arise  from  the  nature 
of  the  subject  chosen  or  from  the  manner  of  treat- 
ing it. 

"...  epistles  much  resembling  t>urlf*quf«  of  those 
sublime  odes  ia  which  the  Hebrew  prophets  foretold  the 
calamities  of  Babylon  and  Tyre." — JMacaulay:  Ilisi.  Eng., 
ch.  xvii. 

2.  The  act  of  turning  anything  into  ridicule. 
"Their  chief  pastimes  consisted   in   the  burlesque  of 

their  gravest  convictions." — tikeat:  Introd.  to  Chaucer. 


bur-les  que  fque  as  k),r.  t.  &,  i.  [From  />«/•- 
lesque,  a.  &  s.  (q.  v.)J 

A.  Trans.:  To  treat  anything  in  a  ludicrous  way. 
to  parody. 

"Prior  burlesqued,  with  admirable  spirit  and  pleas, 
antry,  the  bombastic  verses  .  .  .  "— Mdctiutntt:  Hist. 
Eng,,  ch.  xxi. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  comment  with  ridicule. 

"Dr.  Patrick  joins  hands  with  them  in  burlesquing 
upon  the  doctrine." — Du  Moulin:  Adv.  of  the  Ch.  of  Eng. 
towards  Rome  (1680),  p.  31. 

bur-les  qued  (qu  as  k),  pa.  par.  &  a.  [ BUR- 
LESQUE, t*.] 

bftr-lesqu  5r  iqu  ask),  s.  [From  Eng.  burlesque* 
v. ;  and  suffix  -er.J  One  who  burlesques. 

bfir-lesqu  Ing  (qu  as  k),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.  [BUR- 
LESQUE, v.J 

bur-let,  fl.  [Fr.&ourter,  bourrelet="  a  wreath,  or 
a  roulo  of  cloth,  linnen,  or  leather,  stuffed  with 
flockes,  haire,  &c.  .  .  .  also,  a  supporter  (fora 
ruffe,  &c.)  of  satin,  caffata,  &c.,  and  having  an  edge 
likearoule."  (Cotgrave.).]  A  standing  or  stuffed 
neck  for  a  gown. 

"  A  lang  taillit  gowne  of  layn  sewit  with  silver  &  quhit 
silk,  laich  neccat  [necked]  with  frtiH*tttfa."->-Ji»Mittorfe>, 
-4.  1578,  p.  219.  (Jamieson.) 

tbflr'-let  -ta,  s.  [Ital.  burletta.]  A  comic  opera, 
a  farce  interspersed  with  songs,  what  the  French 
call  a  vaudeville. 

"The  curtain  dropped,  the  gay  burletta  o'er." 

Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

*bur-liche,  a.    [BURLY.] 

bur-  He,  s.    [BURLAW.] 

*burlie-bailie,  s. 

Scots  Law :  An  officer  employed  to  enforce  the 
laws  of  the  Burlaw-courts. 

"  Jud  tuk  him  for  a  burlie-bailie." 

Ramsay  t  Poems,  ii.  636.     (Jamieson.) 

*bftr  -11-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  burly;  •ness.']  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  burly. 

*bur  -ling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [BURL,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As subRt .  Woolen  manufacture:  A  process  in 
which  woolen  cloth  is  examined  for  rents,  flaws, 
knots,  defective  yarns,  &c.,  a  deficiency  being  made 
good  with  a  needle,  and  offensive  matters  removed. 
This  is  done  after  scouring  and  before  fulling. 

burling-iron,  s. 

Woolen  manufacture :  A  sort  of  pinchers  or  nip- 
pers, used  in  burling  cloth. 

burling-machine,  8.  A  machine  for  removing 
knots  and  foreign  matters  projecting  from  the  sur- 
face of  woolen  cloth  before  fulling. 

bfir  -llns,  *.  [Etymology  doubtful.  From  burn 
(1).]  The  bread  burnt  iu  the  oven  in  baking. 
(Scotch.) 

bur  -ly4,  *boor-ly,  *boore-ley,  *bor-lic,  *bur-li, 
*bur-liche,  *bur-lyche,  *bure-lyche,  *buir-lie, 
a.  [From  Eng.  boor;  and  like.  Cf.  also  O.  Eng. 
burJe  =  &  knot  or  Jump  (Mahn).  From  Gael.  &  Ir. 
borra=a.  knob,  a  bunch,  grandeur  (Skeat).] 

I.  Of  persons: 

1.  In  a  good  sense:  Tall,  stately,  grand. 

"  Of  Babyloyne  and  Baldake  the  burlyche.  knyghtf*." 
Xurte  Arthure,  586. 

2.  In  a  slightly  bad  sense:    Great  of  bulk,  over- 
grown, and  probably  boisterous  in  manners. 

"  And  some  ascribe  the  invention  to  a  priest 
Burly  and  big,  and  studious  of  his  ease." 

Cowper:  The  Task,  bk.  i. 

*II.  Of  the  inferior  animals :  Stately,  fine  in 
aspect,  splendid. 

"  And  »1  le  the  burliche  birdes  that  to  his  boure  lengez." 
Morte  Arthure,  2,190. 

*III.  Of  things:  Great,  large,  huge. 
"  Wallace  gert  brek  thai  burly  byggyngis  bavld, 
Bathe  iu  the  Merss,  and  als  in  Lothiane." 

Wallace,  viii.  402.     MS. 

bar-man  -nl-a,  B.  [Named  after  Nicholas  Laur- 
ent Burman,  who  was  born  at  Amsterdam  iu  1734. 
and  died  in  1793.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  endogens,  the  typical  one  of  the 
order  Burmanniaccae  (q.  v.).  The  species,  few  in 
number,  are  natives  of  Asia,  Africa  and  the  warmer 
parts  of  this  country,  one,  however,  extending  as 
far  north  as  Virginia, 

bar-man-nl-a'-$e-ae,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat. 
burmannia  (q.  v,);  and  Lat.  fern.  plur.  adj.  suff. 
-ace  02.] 

Bot.:  Burmanniads.  an  order  of  endogenous 
plants,  placed  by  Lindloy  under  the  alliance  Orchi- 
dales.  They  have  regular  flowers  with  three  to  six 
distinct  stamens,  consisting  of  a  tubular  perianth 
with  six  teeth  and  a  throe-cleft  style,  an  inferior 


throe-celled  ovary,  with  numerous  minute  .-ceus. 
They  are  herbaceous  plants  with  blue  or  white 
flowers,  nearly  all  found  in  the  tropics. 

bur-man'-nl-adf,  s.  vl.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  bur- 
mannia; and  suffx  -cb.J 

Bot. ;  Lindloy's  name  for  the  Burmanniacese. 

*bilr -may-den,  s.  [A.  S.  6iir=a  bower,  and 
ina</hden=a  girl.]  A  "bower-maiden" — that  is,  a 
chambermaid. 

bftrn  (l) ,  *burne,  *ber-nen,  *bser-nen,  *brenne, 
*bren-nen  (#«#.)*  btlrn,  *byrne,  *brenn,  *brin, 
*bryn  (Scotch),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  B.6yrnan,  Wrnan.ixr- 
nan.,  bcernan,  brennan;  O.  S.  brinnan,  brenniati; 
Icel.  brenna;  Sw.  branna,  brinna;  Dan.  brande; 
Dut,  branden;  O.  Dut.  bernen;  Goth,  brinnan* 
(ga)brannjan;  (N.  H.)  Ger.  brennen;  O.  H.  Ger. 
pnnnan.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  consume  more  or  less  completely  by  means 
of  fire. 

"...  thou  shalt  burn  their  chariots  with  fire." — 
Joshua  xi.  6. 

(2)  More  or  less  to  scorch  or  injure  by  means  of 
fire,  as  to  burn  meat  in  roasting  it,  to  burn  one's 
clothes  at  the  fire. 

(3)  To  subject  to  the  action  of  the  sun's  or  sim- 
ilar heat,  without  actual  contact  with  tire.    [SUN- 
BURNT.] 

2,  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  create  a  sensation  of  heat  in  the  human 
frame  by  something  eaten  or  drunk,  or  by  the  in- 
flammatory action  of  fever,  or  of  the  artificial  cau- 
tery. 

t(2)  To  cause  to  sufferinanyenterpriseoraction. 
[C.  3.] 

(a)  Gen.:  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"It  seems  our  people  were  so  ill  burnt,  faat  they  ha-i  no 
stomach  for  any  farther  meddling."—  Baillie:  Lett.,  ii. 
396. 

t(6)  Spec.;   To  overreach,  to  cheat,  to  defraud, 
to  swindle. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Surgery:  To  cauterize  with  actual  fire  or  by 
caustic. 

"A  fleshy  excrescence,  becoming  exceeding*  hard,  is 
supposed  to  demand  extirpation,  by  burning  away  the 
induration,  or  amputating.  — Sharp:  Surgery. 

2.  Chem.:  To  combine  with  oxygen, 

3.  Eng  in.:  The  same  as  to  burn  together.    [C.  5.] 

4.  Lime  manufacture :  To  calcine  calcareous  sub- 
stances as  shells,  that  they  may  bo  subsequently 
pulverized. 

5.  Pottery;  To  subject  rjottery  with    colors   im- 

Eressed  to  the  action  of  nre,  to  fix  the  pattern  by 
eat. 

6.  Charcoal  manuf.:  To  expel  the  volatile  ele- 
ments from  wood  to  reduce  it  to  charcoal. 

7.  Brick  manuf. :   To  bake  dry,  or  to  harden,  by 
means  of  fire. 

B.  Intransitive; 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  To  be  on  fire,  to  flame. 

"...  the  bush  burned  with  fire,  and  the  bush  was  not 
consumed." — Exod.  iii.  2. 

(2)  To  emit  light,  to  sbine. 

"  And  sacred  lamp  in  secret  chamber  hide, 
Where  it  should  not  be  quenched  day  or  nigLt, 
For  feare  of  evil  fates,  but  burnen  ever  bright." 

Spenser;  F.  Q,,  I.  xii.  37. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Of  feeling  or  emitting  heat: 

(a)  To  feel  a  sensation  of  heat  in  the  physical 
frame. 

(6)  To  be  under  the  influence  of  passion,  affection, 
or  desire. 

(i)  Of  anger  or  hatred. 

(ii)  Of  affection  or  desire. 

"She  bums,  she  raves,  she  dies,  'tis  true  . 
But  burns,  and  raves,  and  dies  for  you." 

Aadisnn. 

*f  Sometimes  it  is  followed  by  with. 
"Raleigh,  the  scourgeof  Spain,  whose  breast  with  all 
The  sage,  the  patriot,  and  the  hero  burn'd." 

Thomson:  Seasons;  Summer. 

(c)  To  flame  or  glow  as  that  passion,  affection,  or 
desire  itself. 
"...    shall  thy  wrath  burn  like  fire?  " — Psalms  Ixxxix. 
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(<f)  To 
effect. 


carry  passion  into  action  with  destructive 


"The  nations  bleed  where'er  her  steps  she  turns, 
The  groau  still  deepens,  and  the  combat  burns." 

Pope. 

(2)  Of  shining    or   emitting  light:    To  shine,   to 
sparkle. 

"Oh  prince;  oh  wherefore  burn  your  eyes?  and  why?" 

Kowe. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jdwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     <fcc.  =  bel,      del. 
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burn 

II.  Technically.  Children's  (fames :  To  bo  near 
the  concealed  object  of  which  one  is  in  quest.  It  is 
generally  worded  '*  You  are  a  burning." 

"  I  flatter  myself  that  I  burn  (as  children  say  at  hide- 
and-seek,  when  they  approach  the  person  or  thing  con- 
cealed \:  yes  I  do  flatter  myself  that  I  burn  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  paper."  —  Blackw.  May,,  Jan.  1821;  p.  356. 

(Jamifson.) 

C-  Inspecial  compounds  and  phrases: 

1 .  To  burn  a  bowl : 

Games:  To  displace  a  bowl  accidently  while  the 
game  of  bowls  is  peing  played.  (Ogilyie.) 

2.  To  burn  daylight :  To  lose  one's  time. 

3.  To  burn  one's  fingers: 
O)  Lit.:  To  do  so  literally. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  hurt  oneselr  by  meddling  with  some- 
thing dangerous,  as  with  financial  speculation, 
quarrels  not  belonging  to  one,  &c. 

4.  To  burn  out,  v.  t.  &  i. :  To  flame  or  burn  as  long 
as  combustible  material  is  accessible,  and  then  to 
expire. 

*|  To  be  burnt  out  means  (1)  to  be  compelled  by 
fire  to  quit  a  place,  (2)  to  be  completely  burnt. 

5.  To  burn  together,  or  simply  to  bum. 

Metal,:  To  fuse  two  surfaces  of  a  metal  together 
by  pouring  over  them  tome  of  the  same  metal  in  a 
melted  state. 

6.  To  burn  up.v.t.: 

(1)  Wholly  or  almost  wholly  to  consume. 
"O  that  I  could  but  weep,  to  vent  my  passion  ( 

But  this  dry  sorrow  burns  up  all  my  tears." 

I>ryden. 

(2)  To  expel  the  sap  or  moisture  from  a  plant  and 
thus  cause  it  to  wither. 

*bfirn  (2),  v.  t.    [BURNISH,  r.]    To  burnish. 

burn  (l),  *btirne,  *brene,  *brune  (Eng.),  *bfcrn, 
*birn,  *birne  (Scotch),  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  bryne.  In 
Icel.  bruni.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Sing.:  Any  burnt  mark  upon  the  flesh  or  skin. 
Spec.: 

(1)  An  injury  to  the  flesh  produced  by  the  opera- 
tion, in  most  cases  accidental,  of  fire.    A  burn  is 

8  reduced  by  a  heated  solid,  a  scald  by  a  heated 
uid. 

(2)  A  brand  or  burnt  mark  intentionally  made 
upon  the  noses  or  other  portions  of  the  bodies  of 
sheep,  to  mark  their  ownership. 

"  Fourscore  o'  breeding  ewes  of  my  ain  btrn." 

Gentle  Shepherd,  Hi.  2. 

*[  Skin  and  birn:  The  whole  number  of  people 
connected  with  anything,  the  whole  of  anything. 

2.  Plur.    (Of  the  form  birns) :  Roots,  the  stronger 
stems  of   burnt  heath,   which   remain    after  the 
smaller  twigs  are  consumed. 

"  And  some  wore  toasting  bannocks  at  the  bints." 

Pennecuik:  Poems  (1716),  p.  26.     (Jamieson.) 

B.  As  adjective :    (See  some  of  the  compounds.) 
burn-airn,  s.    An  iron  instrument  used  for  im- 
pressing letters  or  other  marks  on  sheep.    (Scotch.) 

burn-grenge,  s.  One  who  sets  fire  to  barns  or 
granaries.  (Scotch.} 

"A  burn  grenge  in  the  dirk." 

Colkelbie  Sow,  F.  i.  v.  92. 

burn-WOOd,  s.    Wood  for  fuel.    (Scotch.) 
*burn  (2),  *burne,  s.    [A.  S.  beorn  =  &  warrior,  a 
chief.]    A  man,  a  knight,  a  noble.    [BAIRN.] 

"...    but  hath  him  bore  so  buzumly    .    that   ich 
burn  him  preyseth,  &  vch  a  burn  of  this  world    .    wor- 
chipeth  him  one."—  William  of  Palerne,  510-11. 
"Now  blysae  btirne  mot  the  bytyde." 

•Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems:  The  Pearl,  897. 

burn  (3),s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  bume=&  bourn,  a  stream. 
a  fountain,  a  well;  Icel.  brunnr;  Ger.  brunnen=& 
fountain,  a  spring.]  A  bourn,  water,  a  rivulet,  a 
stream.  [BOURN.] 

"Whare  three  lairds'  lands  met  at  A  burn.'' 

Burns;  Halloween. 

1  Burn  in  the  names  of  English  and  Scotch  towns 
implies  that  the  latter  are  near  a  stream,  as  Black- 
burn, Bannockburn.  It  corresponds  to  the  more 
common  English  word  bourne,  as  Eastbourne. 

burn-brae,  s.  The  acclivity  at  the  bottom  of 
which  a  rivulet  runs.  (Scotch.) 

burn  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  burn,  v. ;  and  suffix  -able.'] 
Able  to  burn  or  be  burnt.  (Cotgrave.) 

*burne  (i),  *buyrne,  s.     [ BAIRN.]     A  child,  a 

man. 

*burne  (2),«.    [BIRNIE.] 

burned  (it,  burnt,  *berned,  *barnde,  *brend, 
*brende,  *brent  (En</.),  burnt,  brunt,  *bront, 
*brende,  *brent  (Soofeh),  pa.  par.  <fc  o.  [BCRN,  r. ; 
BURNT.] 

*burned  ('2) ,  *bourned,  *borned,  *brenned, 
*brend,  *brende,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BURN  (2),  v.] 
J.urnished. 

"  Wrought  al  of  burned  steel,     .     .     ." 

I'Adwcrr:  C.  T.,  1,985. 
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bur  -ner,  s.     [Eng.  burn;  -er.     In  Ger.  brenner, 
verbrenner.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Of  persons;  One  who  burns  any  thing  or  person. 

2.  Of  things:  A  thing  which  does  so.    (Often  used 
in  composition,  as  a  gas-burner.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Lighting: 

(1)  The  part  of  a  lighting  apparatus  at  which 
combustion  takes  place, 

(2)  The  corresponding  portion  of  a  gas-heater  or 
of  a  gas-stove. 

2.  Chem.:  [BUNBEK'S  BURNER.! 

^  Bunseri's  Burner:  [Named  from  Herr  Bunsen, 
professor  of  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Breslau.  ] 

Chem. :  A  Bunsen's  burner  consists  of  a  jet  sur- 
mounted by  a  wide  brass  tube,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  are  several  holes  for  the  admission  of  air. 
The  air  and  gas  mix  in  the  wide 
tube   iu   such   proportion    that 
they  burn  with  a  non-luminous 
flame.    The  flame  has  the  follow- 


—  C 


Bunsen's  Burner. 


ing  structure.  It  consists  of  (1) 
a  dark  cone  a,  consisting  of  cola 
unburnt  coal-pas,  mixed  with  62 
per  cent,  of  air.  (2)  The  flame- 
mantle  b,  composed  of  burning? 
coal-gas  mixed  with  air.  (3)  A 
luminous  point  c. seen  only  when 
the  air-holes  at  the  base  of  the 
lamp  are  partly  closed ;  the  area 
of  this  zone  may  be  regulated  by 
opening  or  shutting  the  holes  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent.  The 
flame  of  a  Bunsen's  burner: 

(1)  At   a    low   temperature,  is 
suitable  for  observing  the  flame 
colorations   of   volatile   sub- 
stances. 

(2)  At  the  highest  temperature, 

is  suitable  for  fusions  at  high  temperatures. 

IT  The  lower  oxidizing  flame  is  suitable  for  oxida- 
tion of  substances  in  borax  or  other  beads. 

The  lower  reducing  flame  is  suitable  for  reductions 
on  charcoal,  and  for  fusing  borax  or  other  beads  in 
the  reducing  flame. 

The  upper  oxidizing  flame  (obtained  by  admitting 
the  maximum  of  air;  is  suitable  for  oxidation  at 
lower  temperatures  than  are  found  at  (2)  (q.  v.). 

The  upper  reducing  flame  is  suitable  for  reduc- 
tions, and  possesses  greater  reducing  power  than 
the  lower  reducing  flame  already  mentioned. 

bSSr  -nSt  (1),  a.  &s.  [From  Fr.  brunette^a  dark 
brown  stuff  formerly  worn  by  persons  of  quality  ; 
Low  Lat.  bruneta,  brunetum;  from  Fr.  brun  — 
brown.]  [BROWN,  BRUNETTE.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  a  brown  color. 

"  Sum  peirs,  sum  pale,  sum  burnet,  and'sum  Mew." 
Dung.:   Virgil,  106. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  brown  color. 

"  Burnet  coloure.    Burnetiim." — Prompt  Parv. 

burnet-moth,  8. 

Ord.  Lang.  &  Entom.:  The  name  for  the  genus  of 
Hawkmoths  called  Anthrocerat  or  by  some  Zygsena. 
Anthrocera  Flipendulce  is  the  Six-spot  Burnet-moth. 
The  six  spots,  which  are  on  the  superior  wings,  are 
red,  while  the  rest  of  the  wings  are  green.  It  is 
common  in  England  in  June.  Its  caterpillar,  which 
feeds  on  the  plantain,  trefoil,  dandelion,  &c.,  is 

gsllow,  spotted  with  black.  A.  Loti  is  the  Five-spot 
urnet-moth.    It  is  less  common.    The  caterpillar 
feeds  on  honeysuckle,  bird's-foot,  trefoil,  Ac. 

bfir  -net  (2), «.  &  a.  [From  Eng.  burn,  v.  (1),  or  s. 
(1),  because  the  root  of  the  Potermm  (def.)  is  acrid 
or  pungent  in  taste.  J 

A.  As  substantive: 

Ord.  Lang.  <&  Bot. :  The  English  name  for  Poter- 
ium,  a  genus  of  plant-  belonging  to  the  order 
Rosacese  (Roseworts).  It  is  also  called  Salad-bur- 
net  and  Lesser  Burnet.  The  Common,  or  Garden 
Salad-burnet  (Poterium  sanguisorba)  is  a  herba- 
ceous plant  one  or  two  feet  high,  with  pinnate 
leaves  and  dull  purplish  flowers.  The  leaves  taste 
and  smell  like  cucumber,  and  are  eaten  in  salad. 
The  Muricated  Burnot,  or  Salad-burnet  (.4.  muri- 
catum),  has  larger  fruit  than  the  former,  to  which 
it  is  closely  allied.  It  is  not  common.  There  are 
other  species.  The  Great  Burnet  is  Sanguisorba 
officinalis. 

B.  As  adjective:    (See  the  compounds.) 
burnet-bloodwort,   s.     A    plant,    Sanguisorba 

officinalis. 

burnet  ichneumon,  s. 

Entom. :  An  ichneumon,  the  larva  of  which  ;>reys 
upon  the  caterpillar  of  the  Burnet-moth. 

burnet-rose,  s.  A  book-name  for  Rosa  spinosis- 
sima. 

burnet-aaxlfrage,  s.  A  book-name  of  Pimni- 
nella,  a  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants,  of  which  tlic> 
Common  Burnet-saxifrago  (Pimpinella  saxifraga) 
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and  the  Greater  Burnet-saxifrage  (P.  tnagna)  are 
species.  The  former  is  frequent,  the  latter  inclin- 
ing to  rare.  The  root  of  the  common  species  is 
acrid,  and  is  used  as  a  masticatory  in  toothache, 
alsoaa  an  external  application  to  remove  freckles, 
and  in  gargles  to  dissolve  viscid  mucus. 

•bur-nStte',  s.    [BUENETTE.] 

"In  mournyng  blak,  as  bright  burnettes." 

The  Romaunt  of  the  Hose. 

bur -net-tlze,  r.  t.  [Named  after  Burnett,  who 
patented  the  process  in  1837.]  To  use  a  certain 
process  to  prevent  decay  in  wood  and  fibrous  fab- 
rics. [BURNETTIZING.] 

bur  -net-tlz-Ing,  pr.par.  &s. 

A.  As  present  participle :    (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  substantive :  A  process  for  preventing  decay 
of  wood  and  fibrous  materials  or  fabrics.   The  wood 
or  fiber  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  cliloride  of 
zinc,  1  pound  ;  water,  4  gallons  for  wood,  5  gallons 
for  fabrics,  2  gallons  for  felt,  contained  in  a  wooden 
tank.    Timber  is  saturated  two  days  for  each  inch 
of  thickness,  and  then  set  on  end  to  drain  for  from 
two  to  fourteen  weeks.    Cotton,   yams,   cordage, 
and  woolens   are  immersed  for  forty-eight  hours. 
(Knight.) 

bur'-ne-wln,  s.  [From  Eug.  burn;  Scotch  e= 
the,  and  irm=wind.  Burn  the  wind.]  A  ludicrous 
appellation  fo»  a  blacksmith. 

'   Then  Surnetcin  comes  on  like  death 
At  ev'ry  chaup." 

Burns:  Scotch  Drink. 

biir-nle,  tbilr'-nf,  s.  [From  Scotch  burn  =  a 
stream,  and  diminut.  sun.  -je=little.J  A  little 
"  burn,  bourne,  or  stream.  (Scotch.') 

"  Ye  burn/at  wimplin'  down  your  glens, 

Wi'  toddlin  din." 
Burns :  Elegy  on  Captain  Mathew  Henderson. 

burn  -Ing,  *brSn'-n!ng,  *bern-inde,  pr.  par., 
a.  &s.  [BuKN,r.] 

A.  As  present  participle:  In  senses  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 
I.  Literally: 

I.  Flaming. 

"  Thus  once,  when  Troy  was  wrapped  in  flre  and  smoke, 
The  helpless  gods  their  burning  shrines  forsook." 

Dryden:  To  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde. 

"I  know  that  from  thine  agony 
la  wrung  that  burning  rain." 

Hemans:  The  Vaudois  Wife. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Of  the  body:  Producing  or  feeling  a  sensation 
of  bodily  heat. 

"  Her  burning  brow,  or  throbbing  breast." 

Hemens;  Tale  of  the  Secret  Tribunal. 

2.  Of  the  heart  or  the  emotions: 

"  •     .    .    that  burning  shame 
Detains  him  from  Cordelia." 

Shakesp,:  Lear,  iv.  3. 

3.  Of  the  utterance  of  the  lips,  or  of  the  pen,  or  of 
anything  similar: 

"Every  burning  word  he  spoke." 

Ctneper;  Boadicta, 

C.  As  subst antive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language. 

I.  &  2.  The  act  or  operation  of  consuming  by  fire, 
or  the  state  of  being  so  consumed. 

"...  burning  for  burning,  wound  forwound,  .  .  ." 
—£xod.  ul  26. 

3.  Fire,  flame.    (Lit.  or  Jig.) 
(1)  Literally: 

"In  liquid  burnings,  or  on  dry*  to  dwell, 

la  all  the  sad  variety  of  hell."  Dryden. 

(2.)  Figuratively: 

"The  mind  surely,  of  itself,  can  feel  none  of  the  fturo- 
ings  of  a  fever."—  South. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law: 

(1)  Maliciously  to  burn  a  house,  burn,  &c.,  is 
felony.  [ARSON.] 

f2)  Burning  was  once  itself  a  penalty. 
«)  Buntitui  in  the  hand:  [BRANDING.] 

(6)  Burning  alive:  Women  were  formerly  burned 
alive  in  England  for  treason,  as  men  were  for  the 
crime  against  nature,  and  under  Edward  I.  for 
arson.  It  was  also  the  punishment  during  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries  for  so-called  heresy ; 
the  first  person  who  thai  suffered  being  Sir  William 
Sawtre,  priest  of  St.Osyth,  London,  12th  February, 
1401.  The  cruel  practice  reached  its  consummation 
in  Queen  Mary's  reign  (1688-8),  during  throe  years 
of  which  277  persons,  most  of  them  religious  reform- 
ers, were  consumed  at  the  stake.  (Black-stone:  Com' 
nient.:  tfc.) 

2.  Metal-irorking:  Joining  metals  by  melting  their 
adjacent  edges,  or  heating  the  adjacent  edges  and 
running  into  the  intermediate  space  some  molten 
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burning-bush 

metal  ot  the  same  kind.  It  differs  from  soldering 
in  this :  In  burning  a  heat  is  required  sufficient  to 
melt  the  original  metal,  and  a  flux  is  seldom  used. 
In  soldering  a  lower  heat  is  used  and  a  more  fusible 
metal  employed,  assisted  by  a  flux.  (Knight.) 

3.  Ceramics :  The  final  heating  of  clay  ware,  which 
•changes  it  from  the  dried  or  biscuited  condition  to 
the  perfect  ware.  The  glaze  or  enamel  is  applied  to 
the  baked  ware  and  is  vitrified  in  the  ourning. 
{.Knight.) 

burning-bush,  burning  bush,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  The  bush  of  Exod.  iii.  24. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  The  Artillery  plant,  Pilea  serpyllifolia,  an 
orticaceons  specif  s. 

(21  Euonymus  atropurpurews,  and  E.  americanus. 

(3)  Dicttimnus  fraxinella,  a  garden  plant,  which 
is  said  to  give  off  so  much  essential  oil  that  if  a 
light  be  brought  near  it  it  will  ignite. 

burning-glass, «. 

1.  Lit.    Optics:  A  convex  lens  of  large  size  and 
short  focus,  used  for  causing  an  intense  heat  by 
•concentrating  the  sun's  rays  on  a  very  small  area. 
The  larger  tne  circular  area  of  the  lens  and  the 
smaller  the  area  of  the  spot  on  which  the  concen- 
trated rays  fall,  the  greater  is  the  effect  produced. 
Concave  mirrors  have  been  used  for  similar  pur- 
poses, and  are  also  called  burning-glasses.    Their 
power  was  known  to  Archimedes,  and  it  is  myth- 
ically stated  that  by  their  aid  he  burned  a  fleet  in 
the  harbor  of  Syracuse,  214  B.  C.     Their  powers 
•were  increased  by  Settalla;  Tschirnhausen,  1680; 
Buffon.  1747 ;  and  Parker  and  others  more  recently. 
The  following  experiments  were  made  about  1800, 
with  a  lens  or  burning-glass  which  cost  $3,500,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  the  largest  ever  made.    It  was 
sold  to  Capt.  Mackenzie,  who  took  it  to  China,  and 
leftitatPekin. 

81TB8TANCE8  FUSED.  WEIGHT.  TIME. 

Pure  gold 20  grains      4  seconds 

Silver 20       "  3       " 

Copper 83       "         20       " 

Platina 10       "  3       " 

Cast  iron  (a  cube) 10      "          S      " 

Steel 10      "         12       " 

A  topaz 3       "         45       " 

An  emerald 2      "         25       " 

A  crystal  pebble 7       "  6       " 

Flint 10      "         30       " 

Cornelian 10      "         76      " 

Pumice  stone 10      "         24       " 

Green  wood  takes  fire  instantaneously,  water  boils 
immediately,  bones  are  calcined,  and  things  not  capable 
of  melting  at  once  become  red-hot,  like  iron. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  produces  the   heat  of 
passion.    Spec.,  love. 

"  Dazzling  and  rich,  as  through  love's  burning-glass." 
Moore:  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

burning-house,  s. 

Metal.:  A  miner's  term  for  a  kiln  or  roasting- 
furnace,  in  which  volatile  mineral  matters  are 
expelled,  as  the  sulphur  from  tin  pyrites ;  a  kiln. 

burning-mirror  or  reflector,  s. 

Optics:  A  concave  mirror,  or  a  combination  of 
plane-mirrors,  so  arranged  as  to  concentrate  the 
rays  of  the  sun  into  a  focus  and  thus  produce  heat. 
Its  operation  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  convex  lens. 

^[  Archimedes  is  stated  to  have  burnt  the  Roman 
fleetof  Marcellus  before  Syracuse,  by  concentrating 
on  them  the  force  of  several  large  burning-mirrors. 
[Bcr.NiNG  GLASS.] 

burning-nettle,  s.  Urtica  urens  or  Urtica 
pilulifera. 

burning-on,  s. 

Metal. :  A  process  of  mending  castings  by  uniting 
two  fractured  portions,  or  by  attaching  a  new  piece 
to  a  casting. 

•burning  thorny-plant,  s. 

*Bot.  or  Ord.  Lang. :  A  species  of  Euphorbia. 

bur  -nlsh,  «bur  -nls,  *bur  -nisch,  *biir  -ny's, 
v.  t.  A-  i.  [From  Fr.  brwttKjtant,  pr.  par.  of  tn-u,/ir  = 
to  make  brown,  from  brun=bTovm.]  [BURN  (2),u.] 

A.  Trtiitsitire : 

1.  Of  things: 

(I)  To  polish  by  rubbing,  to  render  smooth, 
bright,  and  glossy. 

(21  To  render  bright  and  glossy  without  friction. 
"  Ol  hers  whose  fruit,  biirnrsh'd  with  golden  rind, 
Hung  amiable,    .    .    ."  Miltoit:  P.  L.,  bk.  iv. 

2.  Of  persons:  To  wash  or  scrub  clean. 

"  Thenne  watz  her  blythe  bnrne  bnrnjtut  so  dene." 
E<tr.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris);  Cleanness,  1,085. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  become  bright  or  glossy. 

"  I've  seen  a  snnke  in  human  form, 
All  stained  with  infamy  and  vice, 
Leap  from  the  dunghill  in  a  trice, 
/>'n/vi/s/i  and  make  a  gaudy  show, 
Become  a  geu'ral,  peer,  and  beau."        Swift. 
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2.  Fig. :  To  shine  forth,  to  grow,  to  spread  out,  to 
develop. 

"  Ere  Juno  burnish'd,  or  young  Jove  was  grown." 

"  To  shoot,  and  spread,  and  burnish  into  man."    Ibid. 
fbur  -nlsh,  s.    [From  Eng.  burnish,  v.  (q.v.)    In 
Fr.  brunissure.']    Polish,  gloss.     (Lit.  dkfig.) 

"The  burnish  of  no  sin." — Craahavj:  Poems,  p.  126. 

burnish-gilding,  s. 

Gilding:  A  process  for  gilding  and  burnishing 
picture-frames,  &c. 

bur-nlshed,  *biSr-nfscht,  *bur-neschte, 
•bur  -nist,  •bur-ny'st,  »bur  -neste,  *biir  -n?ste, 
pa.  par.  &  a.  [BURNISH,  r.] 

"  He  Trulla  loved,  Trulla  more  bright 
Than  burnish'd  armor  of  her  knight." 

Butler:  Hudibras,  1.  ii.  865^. 

bur -nlsh-e"r,  s.  [From  Eng.  burnish;  -er.]  In 
Fr.  brunisseur.j 

1.  Of  persons:  One  who  burnishes  anything. 

2.  Of  things  (Engraving,  Bookbinding,  Gilding, 
tfrc.) :  A  tool  for  smoothing  or  pressing  down  sur- 
faces to  close  the  pores  or  obliterate  lines  or  marks. 
The  engraver's  burnisher  is  made  of  steel,  elliptical 
in  cross-section,  and  coming  to  a  dull  point  like  a 
probe.    Some  burnishers  are  made  of  the  canine 
teeth  of  dogs.  Burnishers  of  bloodstone  are  used  for 
putting  gold-leaf  on  china-ware.     Agate  burnishers 
are  used  by  bookbinders.    The  gilder's  burnisher  is 
of  agate  or  porphyry. 

bur  -nlsh-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [BURNISH,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfe  part,  adj.:  In  senses  cor- 
responding to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive :  The  act  or  operation  of  polish- 
ing metal,  or  anything  similar,  by  friction;  the  state 
of  being  so  polished. 

burnishing-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  giving 
a  polish  by  compression.  Such  are  the  machines 
for  burnishing  paper  collars  and  boot-soles. 

burnishing-StOne,  s.  [Eng.  burnishing;  -stone. 
In  Ger.  brunintein.]  A  stone  used  for  burnishing. 
[BURNISHER,  2.] 

bflr'-n6ose,  bur-n6s,  s.  [Fr.  lumrnous,  burnous; 
Port,  albernos;  Sp.  al-bornos;  from  Arab,  burnus, 
al-bornos.]  An  upper  cloak  pr 
garment  with  a  hood  on  it, 
worn  by  the  Moors  and  the 
Arabs. 

"...  a  cloak  of  sufficient 
weight  as  well  as  compass,  or  an 
Arab's  burnoose  .  .  .  ." — De 
Quincev:  Works,  2nd  ed.,  i.  132. 

•burn'-rope,  «.  [Corrup- 
tion of  Eng.  burden  and  rope.] 
A  rope  for  carrying  a  burden 
of  hay  or  straw. 

burnt  (Eng.),  brunt 
(Scotch),  pa.  par.&  a.  [BURN, 
t-.,  BURNED.] 

T[  HI  burnt:  Having  suf- 
fered severely.  [BURN,  v.,  A., 
I.  2  (2).] 

burnt  claret,  s.  Claret 
made  hot. 

If  The  term  burnt  is  used 
similarly  of  other  liquors. 

burnt  ear,  s. 

Bot:  A  disease  in  grain 
caused  by  a  fungus,  Uredo 
carbo,  which  covers  _the  seed-coat  with  a  black  dust, 
while  leaving  the  interior  apparently  uninjured, 
but  abortive. 

burnt-offering,  burnt  offering,  s.  [Eng.  burnt; 
offering.  In  Ger.  brandopfer.] 

8erip*  &  Theol. :  One  or  the  sacrifices  divinely 
enjoined  on  the  Hebrew  Church  and  nation.  It  is 
cqlled  in  their  language  olah,  or  olah,  from  the 
root  alah  —  to  ascend,  because,  being  wholly  con- 
sumed, all  but  the  refuse  ashes  was  regarded  as 
ascending  in  the  smoke  to  God.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment it  is  called  holoknuttjma,  meaning  a  whole- 
•nirnt  offering,  an  offering  wholly  burnt.  In  the 
Vulgate  it  is  called  holocaustum,  which  has  the 
same  meaning.  [HOLOCAUST.]  Stated  burnt-offer- 
ings were  presented  daily,  every  Sabbath,  at  the 
new  moon,  at  the  three  great  festivals,  on  the  day 
of  atonement,  and  at  the  feast  of  trumpets.  Pri- 
vate ones  might  be  presented  at  any  time-. 

•burnt  silver,  *brint  silver,  s.  Silver  refined 
in  the  furnace.  (Scotch.) 

".  .  .  that  their  be  strikin  of  thevnceof  bi-fnrxflm-r, 
or  bulyeoun  of  that  fyiies,  .  .  ."Acts  Ja.  II.,  1451,  c.  34, 
ed.  1566. 

burnt-up,  a.  [Eng.  burnt,  a.,  and  up,  adv.]  Com- 
pletely scorched  so  as  to  render  destitute  of  verd- 
ure. 

"  Leaving  Santiago  we  crossed  the  wide  bunit-iip  plain 
on  which  that  city  stands." — Darwin:  Voyage  round  the 
World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  xv.,  p.  314. 
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*bur-nys,  v,  t.  [BURNISH.] 
*bur-nyste,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [BURNISHED  ] 
•burowe,  s.  [BOROUGH,  BUROH.] 
burr,  r.  i.  [Imitated  from  the  sound.]    To  make 
a  guttural  sound  in  which  r  is  prominent,  as  is  done 
in  portions  of  Britain. 

"  And  Johnny  burrs,  and  laughs  aloud, 
Whether  in  cunning  or  in  joy 
I  cannot  tell."  Wordsworth:  Idiot  Bat. 

bttrr  (1),  s.  [From  the  verb  or  from  the  sound.] 
Guttural  pronunciation  in  which  r  is  unduly  promi- 
nent. 

"  From  that  river  [Tweed]  southward,  as  far  I  believe 
as  Yorkshire,  the  people  universally  annex  a  guttural 
Bound  to  the  letter  r,  which  in  some  places  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  Berwick  burr." — P.  Coldstream:  Bene. 
Statist.  Ace.,  iv.  420. 

burr  (2),  *burre,  s.  [BUR.] 
bQrr  (3),  bur,  s.  [BUR  (2),  «.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language,  dtc.:  Anythingin  the  form 
of  a  knob. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  The  waste  or  refuse  of  raw  silk. 

2.  A  vitrified  brick, 
burr-pump,  s. 

Naut. :  A  form  of  bilge-water  pump  in  which  a 
cup-shaped  cone  of  leather  is  nailed  by  a  disk  (burr) 
on  the  end  of  a  pump-rod,  the  cone  collapsing  as 
it  is  depressed,  and  expanding  by  the  weight  of  the 
column  of  water  as  it  is  raised.  It  is  called  also 
bilge-pump, 

burr  (4),  buhr,  s.  [From  O.  Eng.  bur=a.  whet- 
stone for  scythes.]  The  same  as  BURR-STONE  or 
BUHR-STONE.  [BURR-STONE.] 

Metallic  buhr :  A  grinding  plate  of  metal  made  as 
a  substitute  for  the  real  buhr-stone,  and  used  for 
some  coarse  work,  such  as  grinding  corn  for  stock. 

burr  millstone,  buhr  millstone,  s.  The  same 
as  BUHR-STONE,  BUHR-STONE  (q.  v.). 

burr-stpne,  buhr-stone,  «.  The  name  given  to 
certain  siliceo-calcareous  rocks,  coarse,  flinty,  and 
cavernous,  like  coarse  chalcedony.  Their  cellular 
texture  renders  them  suitable  for  millstones.  The 
separate  blocks  which  are  hooped  together  to  form 
a  buhr-stone  are  known  as  panes.  The  best,  which 
are  of  a  whitish  or  cream  color,  are  from  the  Upper 
Fresh-water  beds  of  the  Paris  basin,  which  are  of 
Eocene  age.  So  are  those  of  South  America,  whilst 
the  buhrs  of  Ohio,  Washington,  and  other  parts  of 
North  America,  come  from  much  older  rocks. 

bur'-ra,  «.    [Hindustani.] 

In  India:  Great,  as  opposed  to  e/io<a=sinall. 
(Continually  used  by  natives  in  their  intercourse 
with  Europeans.) 

bur  -ras,  a.    [Etymology  doubtful.] 

burras-pipe,  «.  A  tube  to  contain  lunar  caustic 
or  other  corrosive. 

bur'-rSl,  s.  [O.  Fr.  &  Proy.  burel;  Sp.buriel; 
from  O.  Lat,  bumis=red,  reddish.]  A  sort  of  pear, 
otherwise  called  the  red  butter-pear,  from  its 
smooth,  delicious,  and  soft  pulp.  (Phillips.) 

burrel-fly,  s.  [So  called  from  the  color.  An 
insect,  the  breeze-fly.] 

burrel-shot,  s.  [So  called  either  from  annoying 
the  enemy  like  a  burrel-fly,  or,  more  probably,  from 
Fr.  bourreler=to  sting,  to  torture.  (Mahn.).] 

Projectiles :  A  medley  of  shot,  stones,  chunks  of 
iron,  &c.,  to  bo  projected  from  a  cannon  at  short 
range ;  emergency  shot ;  langrel. 

bfir  -rel,  a.    [BORREL,  a.] 

burrel  ley,  s.    An  old  term  in  husbandry. 

"The  inferior  land,  besides  the  outfields,  was  denomi- 
nated faughs,  if  only  ribbed  at  midsummer;  was  called 
one  fur  ley,  if  the  whole  surface  was  plowed;  OT  burrel 
ley  where  there  was  only  a  narrow  ridge  plowed,  and  a 
large  stripe  or  baulk  of  barren  land  between  every  ridge." 
— Apr.  Surv.  Abertl.,  p.  235. 

bur'-rlftg,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [BURR,  v.  t.~l 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial 
adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb. 

C.  As  substantive.  Woolen  manufacture:  A  pro- 
cess in  the  manufacture  of  wool  by  which  burs  and 
foreign  matters  are  removed  from  the  wool,  which 
has  been  opened  by  the  willowiug  process. 

burring-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  picking 
and  burring  wool.  It  follows  the  willowing 
machine  and  precedes  carding. 

burring-savf,  s.  A  serrated  wheel  or  blade 
which  works  in  a  burring-machine  to  seize  the 
fibres  of  wool  and  draw  them  away  from  the  burs, 
which  cannot  pass  the  opening  through  which  the 
saw  works. 

burring-wheel,  s.  A  circular  or  annular  wheel 
with  serrated  periphery,  used  in  burring  wool  or 
gimiin:,'  cotton. 
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*bflr  -rl-o&r,  *bur-I-6r,  *bur  -rl  6,  *bur-l-6, 
*bbr-eau  (eau  as  6) ,  s.  [Fr.  bourreau.]  An  exe- 
cutioner. 

"  Sum  burriouris  ye  sail  gar  come  yow  to." 

Clariodia,  MS.  Gl.  Compl. 

bur  -r5ck,  s.  [From  A.  S.  beorg,  beorh,  burg=& 
hill ;  and  Eng.  dim.  suffix  -ocfc.] 

Hydraulic  Engineering :  A  small  weir  or  dam  in 
a  river  to  direct  the  stream  to  gaps  where  fish-traps 
aro  placed. 

bur'-r6w,  *bur-r6we,  *burwe,  "burwhe, 
•burwth,  *borwgh,  s.  [A.  S.  beorh.]  [BOROUGH.] 

*1.  A  place  of  shelter. 

"  Fast  byside  the  borvtgh  there  the  barne  was  inne." 
Wm.  ofPalerne,  9. 

*2.  A  borough  town. 

"  Burwthe  towne  (burwttt  K.,  burwe  H.,  burrowe  P.). 
Burgiu." — Prompt.  Parv. 

3*  A  hole  in  the  ground  made  by  a  rabbit  or  other 
small  mammal  to  serve  as  its  abode. 

"...  they  will  out  of  their  burrows  like  conies  after 
rain." — Shakesp.:  Cor.,  iv.  6. 

If  Burrow  of  habitation : 

Zool.:  The  name  given  by  Nicholson  to  the  tem- 
porary hole  or  burrow  of  an  annelid.  (Nicholson  : 
Palceont.,  L  317.) 

bUrTOW-duck,  s.  One  of  the  names  of  a  duck, 
the  Sheldrake,  Tadorna  vulpanser. 

bttr'-r6w,  v.  i.  &  t.    [From  burrow,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  excavate  a  hole  in  the  ground,  to 
serve  as  a  place  of  concealment  or  as  a  special 
abode.    (Used  most  frequently  of  rabbits.) 
"On  Yarrow's  banks  let  herons  feed, 
Hares  couch,  and  rabbits  burrow!" 

Wordsworth:  Yarrow  Unvtsited. 

tB.  Trans. :  To  dig,  to  excavate. 

•bur-rowe  (l),s.    [BURROW.] 

*bttr'-r6we  (2),  s.  [From  burr  (1)  (q.  v.)  (T). 
(Way.)} 

"Burwhe,  sercle  (burrotot,  P.).  Orbiculua,  C.  F." — 
Prompt.  Parr. 

bur'-rowed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BURROW,  r.] 
bur'-r6w-er,  s.    One  who  burrows;  specifically, 

an  animal  which  excavates  and  inhabits  a  burrow 

in  the  earth. 

bur -row-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  o.    [BuRROw.u.] 
"  In  South  America,  a  burrowing  rodent,  the  tucotnco, 

or  Otenomys,  is  even  more  subterranean  in  its  habits  than 

the  mole." — Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  v., 

p.  137. 

burrowing-owl,  s. 

Ornith. :  An  owl,  the  Athene  cuniculoria.  In  the 
West  Indies  these  birds  dig  burrows  for  themselves, 
in  which  they  form  their  nests  and  deposit  their 
eggs,  while  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States 
they  occupy  the  holes  of  the  prairie  dogs  jointly 
with  the  dogs. 

bttr-ry,  a.  [From  Eng.  fc«rr=the  prickly  spine 
of  the  burdock.] 

Bot. :  Covered  with  stiff  hooked  prehensile  hairs, 
like  those  of  the  burdock. 

"Indian  mallow  with  an  elm-leaf  and  single  seeds 
Armed  with  three  burry  prickles." — Philip  Miller:  Gar~ 
diner's  Dictionary  (ed.  8,  1768),  12 1  4. 

bur  -sa,  s.  [From  Lat.  bursa;  Gr.  byrsa  =  a  hide 
stripped  off,  a  wine-skin.] 

Med. :  A  cavity  interposed  between  surfaces  which 
move  on  each  other,  as  between  the  integument  and 
front  of  the  patella  (knee-cap),  containing  fluid. 
There  are  two  varieties,  Bursce  mucosce  and  Syn- 
ovittl  bursce. 

bflr-sal  -6-gy,  «.  [From  Lat.  bursa;  Gr.  byna— 
a  hide  stripped  off,  a  wine-skin,  the  skin  of  a  live 
animal;  and  logos= a  discourse.] 

Med.:  A  discourse  or  treatise  concerning  the 
Bursa  mucosa. 

bur  -sar,  s.  [From  Low  Lat.  bursarius-(l)  a 
treasurer,  (2)  a  bursar;  from  bursa=a  purse;  Gr. 
6yr«a=the  skin  stripped  off  a  hide.] 

1.  A  treasurer. 

IT  Originally  bursar  and  purser  were  but  different 
methods  of  writing  the  same  word.  (Trench.) 

"The  name  of  bursar,  orbursarius,  was  anciently  given 
to  the  treasurer  of  an  university  or  of  a  ?ollege,  who  kept 
the  common  purse  of  the  community." — Univ.  Glasgow, 
Statist.  Ace.,  ui.;  App.,  p.  18.  (Jamicson.) 

2.  A  resident  at  a  university  who  has  for  his  com- 
plete or  partial  support  a  bursary.    [BURSARY.] 

bur  -Bar-ship,  bur'-se"r-shlp,  s.  [From  Eng.  & 
Scotch  bursar,  and  Eng.  suff.  ~ship.~\  The  office  of 
a  bursar. 

"...  but  the  contriving  of  a  bnrsership  of  twenty 
nobles  a  year,  .  .  ," — Hales:  Rem.,  p.  276. 

bur  -sar-jf,  «.    [From  Low  Lat.  bursaria.]  [Bus- 

SAR.l 

1.  The  treasury  of  a  college  or  a  monastery. 

2.  An  exhibition  in  a  university.     The  word  is 
much  used  in  Scotland  in  connection  with  Aberdeen 
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University,  where  many  bursaries  exist.  Of  these  a 
large  number  are  given  by  open  competition,  while 
the  remainder  are  bestowed  by  presentation  on 
various  grounds.  In  some  places  merit  bursaries 
are  called  scholarships,  and  the  name  bursary  is 
limited  to  those  given  oy  presentation. 

"...  and  appoint  the  rent  to  be  paid  annually  as  a 
bursary  to  the  student  whom  they  have  chosen,  .  .  ." — 
P.  Dron:  Perths.  Statist.  Ace.,  ix.  480. 

"There  are  four  bursaries  at  the  King's  college  of 
Aberdeen  for  boys  educated  here." — Statis.  Ace.  of  Scot- 
land, xvii.  433. 

*bdrse  (Eng.},  *biirse,  burss  (Scotch},  s. 
[BOURSE.] 

1.  ( Of  the  forms  burse  and  burss):  A  bursary,  an 
endowment  given  to  a  student  in  a  university. 

"That  nane  sail  bruik  ane  bursft  in  cmy  facnltie  bot 
for  the  epace  of  foure  yeiris." — Acts  Jos.  VI.  (1579),  ed. 
1814,  pp.  179-80, 

2,  (Of  the  form  burse): 

TT  In  the  Elizabethan  time*  and  for  a  certain 
period  afterward,  two  London  burses  figure  in 
English  literature,  as  "Britain's  Burse"  or  simply 
the  Burse,  which  was  the  New  Exchange  in  the 
Strand.  After  the  Royal  Exchange  was  opened  in 
1571,  the  former  became  the  Old  Exchange. 

"She  says,  she  went  to  the  burse  for  patterns, 
—You  shall  find  her  at  St.  Kathern's." 

Soaring  Girl  (O.  PI.},  vi.  81. 
"  Afer  hath  sold  his  land  and  bought  a  horse, 
Wherewith  he  pranceth  to  the  royal  Purse.1' 

Wit's  Recreations  (1663),  Epigr.  106.     (Aares.) 

*b&rs'e-hold-er,  s.    [BORSHOLDER.] 

*bitr-sen,  *bfcr-sin,  pa.  par.    [BURST,  pa.  par.] 

(Scotch.) 

bfir  -ser-?i,  s.  [Named  after  Joachim  Burser,  a 
friend  of  Caspar  Bauhin,  and  professor  of  botany  at 
Sara,  in  Naples.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
order  Burseracea>,  now  again  suppressed.  [BtTR- 
SERACEJE.]  The  Bursera  gummifera  of  Jamaica  is 
an  evergreen  tree,  rising  to  the  height  of  twenty 
feet.  It  has  unequally  pinnate  leaves  and  axillary 
racemes  of  flowers,  it  abounds  in  a  watery  bal- 
samic fluid,  which  becomes  thicker  by  exposure  to 
the  air.  The  root  is  said  to  possess  the  same  prop- 
erties as  quassia.  TLe  South  Americans,  who  call 
it  Almacigo,  plant  it  for  hedges. 

bfir-ser-a'-ce-SB,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.fcursera 
(q.v.).] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  plants  constituting  part  of  the 
old  order  of  Terebintnacete,  or  Terebinths,  which  is 
now  divided  into  several  distinct  ones.  Some  again 
suppress  the  Burseracea?,  asLindley  does,  reducing 
them  under  his  Arayridacese  (Amyrids). 

bfir-sIc'-U-late,   a.    [From  Low  Lat.  bursa=a 

Eurse,  -ulus,  dimin.  suffix,  and  Eng.  suffix  -ate.] 
haped  like  a  little  purse. 

bar'-sl-form,  a.  [From  Low  Lat.  *mrs*a=a  purse, 
and  /orma=form,  shape.]  Shaped  like  a  purse, 
subspherical.  (Nicholson?) 

burst,  *berst'-en,  *bras  -ten,  *bros  -ten, 
*brest  -en,  v.  t.  &i.  [A.  S.  berstan,  brestan  {pret. 
bearst,  burston,  borsten);  O.  S.  brestan;  O.  Icol. 
bresta;  Sw.  brista;  Dan.  briste;  Dut.  bersten;  O. 
Fris.  bersta;  Ger.  bersten;  M.  H.  Ger.  bresten;  O.  H. 
Ger. prestan;  Gael,  bris,  6risd=to  break.] 

A.  Transitive: 
*1.  To  break. 

"  Brasten,  supra  in  broken,  P." — Prompt.  Parv. 
"You  will  not  pay  for  the  glasses  you  have  burst." 

Shakesp. .-  Tarn.  Shrew,  Induct.  1. 

"  .  .  .  and  then  he  !>»r*t  his  head  for  crowding  among 
the  marshal's  men."—  Ibid.,  2  Hen.  IV.,iii.2. 

2.  To  break,  to  rend  asunder  with  suddenness  and 
violence ;  to  force  open  with  suddenness  and  vio- 
lence. 

"  Itursting  their  waxen  bands." 
Cowper;  Transl.  of  Milton.     On  the  Death  of  Damon. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  break,  to  fly  open,  to  open. 

(1)  To  fly  open  with  violence,  suddenness,  and 
noise ;  to  explode. 

"No— though  that  cloud  were  thunder's  worst, 
And  charged  to  crush  him — let  it  btirst?" 

Byron:  The  Siege  of  Corinth,  21. 

(2)  To  do  so  without  these  accompaniments ;  a?( 
"  the  tumor  burst." 

2.  Figuratively; 

(I)  T/o  rush  with  suddenness  and  energy  or  force; 
to  rush  in,  out,  or  away  from. 
(a)  Of  persons: 

"  When  bursts  Clan-Alpine  on  the  foe." 

Scott:  lAtdy  of  the  /xiJte,  iii.  23. 
(fc)  Of  things: 

"  And  tears  neem'd  bursting  from  hin  eye." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  3. 
"  Had  from  their  sheaths,  like  sunbeams,  burst." 

Moore:  L.  K.;  The  Fire-ll'orshipers. 
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(2)  To  be  subjected  to  sudden  and  powerful  im- 
pression upon  the  senses,  or  yield  to  sudden  an(t 
overpowering  emotion. 

"  He  burst  into  tears    .    .    ."—Carlyle:  Heroes,  Lect.  iv. 

bSrst  (l),  *bflrst-en  (Eng.),  bfirst,  burs-ten, 
*bur'-sen,  *bflr'-sln  (Scotch),  pa.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[BURST,  ir.  t.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pa.  par.  <6  particip.  adj.  (Of  all  the 
forms) :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb. 

*H  A  burst  man,  a  bursten  man:  A  man  affected 
by  the  disease  called  hernia  or  rupture. 

C.  As  subst.  (Of  the  form  burst) :  A  sudden  and 
violent  breaking  forth  of  anything,  as  of  thunder, 
speaking,  passion,  tears,  <fcc. 

"  What  is  known  at  Kirkwall  as  a  burst  of  razor  or 
spout-fish  (Solen  siliqita)  commenced  on  an  extensive 
scale  last  Sunday  morning  on  the  Broadbay  Sands." — 
Weekly  Scotsman,  February  2,  1881. 

"  The  snatches  in  his  voice. 

And  burst  of  speaking,  were  as  his:  I  am  absolute, 
'Twas  very  Cloten."  SHakesp.:  Cltmbeline,  iv.  2. 

bQrst(2),«.  [A.  S.  byrst=a  loss,  a  defect.]  An 
injury.  (Wright.) 

*biirst  -8n-ness,  s.  [From  "bursten,  pa.  par. 
(q.  v.) ;  and  Eng.  suff.  -ness.]  The  state  of  having  a 
rupture,  the  state  of  being  affected  with  herma. 
[HERNIA.] 

biirst'-er,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  burst;  -er.]  One  whoor 
that  which  bursts.  (Cotgrave.) 

burster-bag,  s. 

Ordnance :  A  bag  to  hold  the  charge  designed  to 
burst. 

burst  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [BUKST,  t-.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial 
adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb. 

C.  As  substantive:  The  act,  operation,  or  process 
of  flying  asunder,  or  rushing  with  suddenness  and 
violence. 

bursting-charge,  s. 

1.  Mining :  A  small  charge  of  fine  powder,  placed 
in  contact  with  a  charge  of  coarse  powder  or  nitro- 
leum  to  insure  the  ignition  of   the  latter.    It  is 
usually  fired  by  voltaic  means. 

2.  Ordnance:  The  charge  of  powder  required  for 
bursting  a  shell  or  case-shot ;  it  may  be  poured  in 
loose,  or  placed  in  a  burster-bag. 

bfirst'-w5rt,  s.  [Eng.  burst,  and  wort ;  A.  S.  wyrt 
=  a  herb,  a  plant.]  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
botanical  genus  Herniaria  or  Rupture-wort ;  all  the 
English  names  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  species 
were  supposed  to  be  of  use  in  the  disease  called 
rupture  or  hernia.  [HERNIARIA.]  It  belongs  to  the 
Illecebraceffi  (Knotworts).  [RCPTURE-KOKT.] 

*bSrt,  *bur-ton,  r.  /.  [Cf.  Eng.  butt  (q.v.).]  To 
butt  like  a  ram,  to  make  an  indentation  of  anything. 
(Huloet.) 

burt,  *birt,  *bret,  *brut,  s.  [Of.  Norm.  Fr. 
bertonne an  (Mahn).]  A  flat  fish  of  the  turbot  kind. 

bur  -tah,  a.  The  flesh  of  the  Suleah,  a  fish  allied 
to  the  Shark.  It  is  considered  a  great  relish  in. 
Bengal. 

*biir  -ter,  s.  [From  O.  Eng.  burt,  v.  (q.  v.) ;  and 
Eng.  suff.  -er.]  An  animal  which  butts  with  its 
forehead  or  its  horns. 

" Burtare,  beste  (burter.  P.).  Comupeta." — Prompt. 
Parv. 

*burth,  *burthe,  s.  [BIRTH.]  (Chaucer: 
Boethius.) 

"burth-tlde,  s.    The  time  of  birth. 

"burthe-time,  'bnrtyme, «.    Birth. 

"  From  owre  Lordes  burthe.time  to  the  worldes  ende."  — 
R.  of  Gloucester,  p.  9. 

*burth-tonge,  s.  Native  tongue.  (John  of 
Trevisa.) 

bur  -then,  *.    [BURDEN.] 

IT  For  the  compounds  burthenous,  burthenst>in< . 
burthensomeness,  &c.,  see  burdenous,  burdensome, 
burdensomeness,  &c. 

*bur  -ton,  v.  t.    [BCRT,  v.  (q.  v.)] 

bur  -ton,  s.    [Cf.  O.  Eng.  burton  v.] 

Naut. :  A  peculiar  style  of  tackle.  It  has  at  l.^ast 
two  movable  blocks  or  pulleys  and  two  ropes.  The 
weight  is  suspended  to  a  hook-block  in  the  bight  of 
the  running  part. 

burton-tackle,  «.  The  tackle  described  under 
burton  (q.  v.) ;  an  arrangement  of  pulleys. 

*bur-tre,  *bur-tree, «.    [BOURTREE. 

*burt-ynge, pr.par.  &s.    [BURT,  «.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  *•!*  i>r.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  fiibst. :  The  act  of  butting  or  pushing  at 
with  the  horns. 

"  Burtyngf.     Cornupftus." — Prompt.  Part1. 


flte,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w§,     w8t,     here,     camel,     hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p8t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w8rk,     who,     s&n;     mate,     ciib,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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*burw,  *burwgh,  s.  [A.  S.  6«rA=(l)  a  town,  a 
oily:  (-1  a  fort,  a  castle;  (3)  a  court,  a  palace.] 
[BOROUGH.] 

1.  A  town. 

".  .  .  but  bet  a-doun  burwes  & brutned  moche  peple." 
—  n'illiam  ofPalerue,  1,073. 

2.  A  castle  or  large  edifice. 
8.  A  convent. 

"  For  one  buldeth  a  buitr,  a  brod  and  a  large. 
A  churche  and  a  chapaile  with  chambers  a-lofte." 
Piers  Plate.  Crede,  118-9. 

*burwgh  mayden,  s.  A  "  bower  maiden,"  an 
attendant. 

"...  but  on  of  hire  burwgh  maydenes  that  she  loued 
most."—  William  ofPulerne,  3,071. 

bur -weed,  s.    [Eng.  bur;  weed.] 

1.  A  plant,  Xanthium  strumarium. 

2.  A  plant,  genus  Sparganium. 

bur-f  (ur  asgr),  *bur-ye,  *bur-i-en,  *blr-ye, 
*bir-ie,  *ber-ye,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  byrgan,  byrigean, 
closely  allied  to  A.  S.  bergan  =  to  protect.  (Mahn 
<KSkeat.)i 

1.  Lit. :  To  place  the  body  of  a  deceased  or  even  a 
living  person  under  the  ground,  rubbish,  the  water 
of  the  ocean,  or  anything  similar. 

(1)  Gen.:  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

(2)  Spec.:   To  commit  the  body  of   a    deceased 
person  to  the  grave  or  to  the  ocean,  with  the  appro- 
priate ceremonies ;  to  inter. 

"...    Go  up,  and  bury  thy  father,    .     .    ."— Gen.  1.  6. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  place  anything  in  the  ground. 

"  To  bury  so  much  gold  under  a  tree." 

Sliakesp.:  Titus.  Andron.,  ii.  8. 

(2)  To  hide  or  conceal  under  heaps  of  anything. 

"  That  is  the  way  to  lay  the  city  flat, 
And  bury  all."  Shakesp.:  Coriol.,  Hi.  1. 

(3)  Rejfexively  or  otherwise:   To  place  in  retire- 
ment or  in  an  obscure  position,  involving  death  to 
one's  influence  and  name. 

"  And,  seeking  exile  from  the  sight  of  men, 
Bury  herself  in  solitude  profound." 

Cowper:  Truth. 

(4)  To  cause  to  forget,  also  to  forget ;  to  get  rid 
of,  to  hide. 

••  When  he  lies  along, 

After  your  way  his  tale  pronounced,  shall  bury 
His  reasons  with  his  body." 

Shakesp.:  Coriol.,  v.  6. 
tbur-y(l),s.    [BURROW.] 

tl.  A  burrow. 

"  It  is  his  nature  to  dig  himself  buries,  as  the  coney 
doth;  which  he  doth  with  very  great  celerity." — Qreuj. 

»2.  A  receptacle  for  potatoes.   (Contr.  to  Lexicog.) 

bur-?  (2)  (ur  as  er),  *ber-y\  «.  &  in  compos. 
[BOROUGH.]  A  borough.  (Used  chiefly  in  the  names 
of  places.) 

•bur'-ySd  (ur  as  er),  pa.  par.    [BUKIED.] 

*bur'-?-el  (ur  as  er),  s.    [BURIAL.] 

bur  -f-Ing  (ur  as  er),  *bur-y-inge,  *bur-y-yng, 
pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [BtTRY,  r.J 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  <fe  participial  adjec- 
tive: In  senses  corresponding  to  those  or  the  verb. 

G.  As  substantive:  The  act  or  operation  of  inter- 
ring the  dead ;  the  state  of  being  interred. 

"...  she  is  come  aforehand  to  anoint  my  body  to  the 
burying." — Mark  xiv.  8. 

T[  Obvious  compounds :  Burkina-ground,  bury  ing- 
place. 

burying-beetles,  s. 

Entoin.:  The  English  name  for  the  beetles  of  the 
eenus  Necrophorus.  They  belong  to  the  family 
Silphidee.  Some  are  beautiful,  having  two  orange- 
colored  bands  across  the  elytra.  They  receive  their 
name  from  a  practice  they  nave  of  burying  the  car- 
casses of  moles,  mice,  or  other  small  quadrupeds  to 
afford  nutriment  to  their  larvae. 

*buryt,  *borith,  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  A 
plant.  Saponaria  officinalis.  (Bailey:  Diet.,  1736.) 

•bus  (I),  'buss,  s.  [BUSH.]  (Doug.:  Virgil, 232, 
16.) 

«bus(2),s.    [Buss(l),  s.] 

tbUS  (3),  s.  [Contr.  for  omnibus.]  An  omnibus. 
(Colloquial.) 

*bus,  *buse,  v.  impers.  [Contracted  from  be~ 
hooves.]  Behooves,  must. 

"  Then  sal  ye  say.  nodes  bun  me  take." 

F.  -V.,  Rom.  i.  46.     (Jamieson.) 
"Nedes  bus  yow  have  sum  nobil  knyght." — Ibid. 

If  Us  but:  Wo  must.    (Brock.) 

'-bus  ard,  s.    [BUZZARD.] 

bus-au  n,  bus-a  in,  biiz-a  in,  s.  [Cf.  Eng.,&c., 
touftsoon  ( q.  v.).)  A  reed-stop  on  the  organ. 
(Stainer  ct  Barrett.) 


•bus-cayle,  *bus-kayle,  s.  pi.  [O.  Eng.  busk. 
From  Sw.  buske  =  a  bush,  and  -ayle=-al  (?).] 
Bnjhaa. 

"  On  blonkez  by  yone  buscayle,  by  yone  lytho  stremez." 

Xorte  Arthure,  895. 

"  In  the  buskayle  of  his  waye,  onblonkkes  fulle  hugge." 

Ibid.,  1,684. 

•busch  (1),  *busche,  r.  i.    [BnsK  (1),  «.] 

*busch  (2)  (pret.  bmchyt),  v.  «•  [Cf.  O.  Fr.  embus- 
cher=to  set  an  ambush.  from  Ger.  busch=a  bush.] 
[BUSH,  AMBUSH.]  To  lay  an  ambush. 

"  The  ost  he  maid  in  gud  quyet  to  be, 
A  space  fra  thaim  he  buschyt  prewale." 

Wollncr,  viii.  688,  MS. 

*buscb.  (3),  'busche,  *buschen,  v.  i.  [BUSKE,  v.] 
(William  of  Pulerne,  173.) 

•busch,  s.    [Buss  (1).]    (Parl.,  Jos.  HI.,  A.  1471.) 
*busch-el,  *buscl>  -elle,  «.    [BUSCHEL.] 
•bflsche -ment,  s.    [BUSHMENT.] 
"  Buscheinent  or  vehement.  Cttnetts,  C.  F." — Prompt.  Parr. 
*busch-en,  v.  i.    [BUSK,  v.]    To  go. 
"  Til  hit  big  was  and  bold  '  to  buschen  on  felde." 

n'illiam  of  Paierne,  178. 

*busch-ope,  s.    [BISHOP,  «.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 
*buse,  v.  impers.    [Bus,  v.  impers.] 

•buse-mare,  »buse-mere,  s.  [BISMARE.]  Blas- 
phemy. 

bush  (1),  *bushe,  *busshe,  *busch,  *buysh, 
*buysch,  *bosslie,  *busk,  *buske  (Eng.),  bush, 
*buss,  *bus  (Scotch),  s.  &  a.  [In  Fr.  buisson=a 
bush,  a  thicket;  Sp.  &  Port,  bosque;  Ital.  bosco= 
a  wood;  Ger.  6  IMC  A;  Dut.  bosch;  Dan.  busk;  Sw. 
buske.  Skeat  considers  that  the  word  is  of  Scan- 
dinavian origin,  the  Fr.,  Ital.,  and  similar  forms 
being  from  the  Teutonic.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  thicket,  a  wood,  a  grove,  a  forest,   a  place 
overrun  with  shrubs. 

"  Ther  as  by  aventure  this  Palamon 
Was  in  a  bush  that  ne  man  might  se 
For  sore  afered  of  death  was  he." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.;  The  Knightes  Tale,  1,519. 

TT  This  sense,  or  one  akin  to  it,  is  still  common 
among  Australians  and  Canadians. 

2.  A  single  shrub  with    numerous  and  close-set 
branches* 

"  And  stud  intill  a  busk  lurkand." 

Barbour:  The  Bruce,  viL,  71. 

"  And  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him  in  a 
flame  of  fire  out  of  the  midst  of  a  bush:  and  he  looked,  and 
behold,  the  bush  burned  with  fire,  and  the  bush  was  not 
consumed." — Exod.  iii.  2. 

If  To  beat  about  the  bush:  To  take  circuitous 
methods  of  hinting  at  one's  meaning  in  a  matter  of 
special  delicacy,  instead  of  blurting  out  one's 
desires  and  intentions  in  a  way  to  startle  and  repel. 
The  metaphor  is  taken  probably  from  sportsmen 
beating  about  bushes  to  start  game. 

*3.  The  branch  of  ivy  (as  sacred  to  Bacchus)  hung 
out  in  front  of  a  tavern  to  indicate  that  liquor  was 
sold  inside. 

"  If  it  be  true  that  good  wine  needs  no  bush,  'tis  true 
that  a  good  play  needs  no  epilogue." — Shakesp.:  As  You 
Like  /t,EpiL 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.,  Hortic.,  <&c. :  A  perennial  ligneous  plant 
(usually  with  several  stems  issuing  from  its  root), 
which  in  its  normal  or  natural  state  of  growth  does 
not  attain  a  girth  of  more  than  six  inches,  and  in 
consequence  does  not  furnish  timber.  The  same  as 
a  shrub. 

•2.  Hunting :  The  tail  of  a  fox  cut  off  as  a  trophy 
of  victory. 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds.) 

If  Compound  of  obvious  signification :  Bush- 
exploring  (Cowper:  Task,  bk.  vi.). 

bush-bean,  s.  The  kidney  bean  or  French  bean, 
Phaseolus  vulgaris. 

bush-beater,  s.  One  who  beats  among  the  cover 
to  rouse  game.' 

bush-creepers,  s.  pi. 

Ornith.:  The  English  name  of  the  Uncotillinfe, 
a  sub-family  of  the  Sylviadae.  These  birds  have 
sharply-conical  bills  and  long  pointed  wings.  They 
are  usually  diminutive  in  size,  active  in  habits, 
have  a  twittering  note,  and  build  their  nests  in 
thickets,  solitary  bushes,  or  trees.  They  are  found 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  both  hemispheres,  some  of 
them,  however,  being  migratory. 

bush-extractor,  s. 

Husbandry :  An  implement  for  pulling  out  bushes 
and  grubs.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  claw-bar  or 
cant-hook,  or  a  pair  of  claws. 


hush-fighting,  s.  Irregular  warfare  iu  a  woody 
country. 

bush-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  A  grass,  Calamagrostis  Epigejos. 

bush-harrow,  s. 

Agric.,  dtc. :  An  implement  consisting  of  a  num. 
ber  of  limbs  or  saplings  confined  in  a  frame  and 
dragged  over  ground  to  cover  grass-seed. 

bush-quails,  s.  pi. 

Ornith.:  The  name  given  to  the  Tnrnicidap,  a 
family  of  gallinaceous  birds,  found  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia. 

bush-ranger,  s.    [BUSHRANGER.] 

bush-scythe, «. 

Agric.,  <&c. :  A  stout  short  scythe  for  cutting 
brush  and  briers. 

bush-shrikes,  8.  pi. 

Ornith.:  The  English  name  of  ths  Tliamno- 
pliilinse,  one  of  the  two  sub-families  of  the  Laniidn 
(Shrikes).  They  have  the  upper  mandible  of  the 
bill  straight,  and  arched  only  at  the  tip,  whereas  it 
is  curved  in  theLauinue.  The  typical  genus,  Tham- 
nophilus,  is  a  native  of  this  country ;  the  rest  belong 
chiefly  to  the  Old  World. 

bush-syrup,  bush  syrup,  s.  A  saccharine  fluid 
obtained  in  the  Cape  Colony  from  the  flowers  of 
Protea  mellifera. 

•bush-tree,  s.  A  shrub,  the  Common  Box,  Buxus 
sempervirens. 

bush-whacker,  s.  A  name  given  during  the  Civil 
War  to  a  sort  of  guerrilla  of  the  South,  analogous  to 
the  northern  and  western  "  bummers  "  and  "  Jay- 
hawkers"  of  that  time. 

bush  (2),  s.  &  a.  [From  Fr.  bouche=&  mouth 
(Knight) ;  from  Dut.  6us=a  box  (Skeat).] 

A.  As  substantive:  The  metal  box  in  which  the 
axle  of  a  machine  works.    (Skeat.)    A  bearing  for 
a  spindle  or  arbor,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wooden 
chocks ;  called  also  followers,  which  surround  the 
spindle  within  the  eye  of  a  bed-stone,  and  form  the 
upper  bearing  of  the  spindle.    A  piece  of  metal  or 
wood  inserted  into  a  plate  to  receive  the  wear  of  a 
pivot  or  arbor.    A  thimble,  sleeve,  or  hollow  socket 
placed  in  a  hole  in  a  plate  or  block,  and  adapted  to 
receive  a  spindle,  gudgeon,  or  pivot.    It  forms  a 
lining  for  a  bearing-socket.    (Knight.) 

B.  As  adjective:  (See  the  compounds.) 
bush-hammer,  & 

Masonry . 

1.  A  mason's  large  breaking-hammer. 

2.  A  hammer  for  dressing  millstones.    The  steel 
bits  are  usually  detachable  from  the  sockets  of  the 
heads,  to  enable  them  to  be  dressed  on  a  grind- 
stone. 

bush-metal,  a. 

Metallurgy:  Hard  brass, gun-metal  (q.  v.). 

•bush  (1),  v.  t.  &.  i.    [From  bush,  s.  (q.  v.)] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  furnish  with  a  bush. 

2.  To  support  with  bushes. 

3.  To  use  a  bush-harrow  upon. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  grow  thick.    [Chiefly  in  the  pr. 
par.  iiushiiHj  (1)  (q.  v.).] 

bush  (2),  v.t.    [From  bush  (2),  s.  (q.  v.)] 

Of  the  wheels  of  carriages :  To  inclose  in  a  case  or 
box,  to  sheathe. 

bush-ghat,  s.  [From  Eng.  bush,  which  the 
species,  not  excepting  the  so-called  stonechat,  fre- 
quent ;  and  suffix  -chat.] 

Ornith. :  A  name  given  by  Macgillivray  to  his 
genus  Fruticola. 

bash-con,  s.   [Sp.] 

V.  S.  If  in. :  A  searcher  or  prospector  for  ore. 

•bushe  (1),  s.    [BUSH  (1).] 

•bushe  (2),  s.    [Buss.] 

*bushe-fishing,  s.    [BUSS-FISHING.] 

bush  -el,  *bussh-el,  *bush-ell,  *bous-sel,  s.  &  a. 
[In  Fr.  &  Nor.  Fr.  boisseau;  Low  Lat.  bittttellus,  but- 
sellus,  bissellus,  bustula,  buxula.  From  Low  Lat. 
buza,  buta  =  a  vat,  a  large  brewing  vessel  (Dv 
Cange) ;  or  from  O.  Fr.  boissel,  boucel;  Prov.  bowel; 
Ital.  botticello=a  small  barrel;  O.  Fr.  boiate,  boist  — 
a  box.]  [Box.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit,:  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"  Gif  us  a  busshel  whet,  or  malt,  or  reye." 

Chaucer:  C.  r.,J,S27-8. 

2.  Fig. :  A  large  quantity,  without  precisely  indi* 
eating  now  much.    (Lit.  <&fg.) 

"  The  worthies  of  antiquity  bought  the  rarest  pictuTM 
with  bushels  of  gold,  without  counting  the  weight  or  th« 
number  of  pieces." — Drydrn. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,    fell,     chorus,     fhin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f, 
-clan,      -tlan  =  slian.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -»ion,      -jlon  =  zliuu.  •  -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  slius.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


bushel-breeches 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Vehicles.  Of  a  cart-wheel  (plur.  bushels) :  Irons 
within  the  hole  of  the  nave,  to  preserve  it  from 
wearing.    (Johnson.) 

2.  Weig his  and  Measures :    A  measure  of  capacity 
used  for  corn  or  what  is  called  dry  measure.     It 
contains  thirty-two  quarts,  eight  gallons,  or  four 
pecks. 

B.  As  adjective:  (See  the  compounds.) 

H  Compounds  of  obvious  signification:  Bushe 
full,    bushel-maker,   bushel-making.      [  MEASURES, 
WEIGHTS.] 

bushel-breeches,  s.  pi.  Breeches  wide  laterally, 
and  drawn  in  beneath  so  as  to  look  like  upright 
bushel  measures.  (Carlyle.) 

bush  el  age  (age  as  I&),  s.  [Eng.  bushe  and 
suff.  -age.]  A  duty  on  commodities  estimated  by 
their  bushel  bulk. 

*bfish'-et,  «.    LDimin.  of  Eng.  bush  (  v.).] 

1.  A  small  bush.    (Glossog.  Nov.,  2d  ed 

2.  A  wood.    [BUSKET,  BOSKET.] 

"  Near  Creek,  in  a  bushel  or  wood  on  a  hill  far  from 
the  way-Bide."— Kay:  Rem.,  p.  251. 

3.  A  common. 

"We  rode  through  a  bushet,  or  common,  called  Rodwell 
Hake."—  Ray;  Kern.,  p.  163. 

bush    1  ness,  s.  [Eng.  bushy;  -ness. J  The  quality 
of  being  bushy.    (Johnson.) 
tbftsh'-Iftg,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [BuSH  (1),  ».] 
As  participial  adj. :  Spreading    ush-like ;  becom- 
ing bushy. 

"  The  roses  bushing  round 
About  her  glow'd.'  Milton:  P.  L. 

"The  bushing  alders  form'd     vnmly  scene." 

Popt:  Odyssey. 

bush   Ing,  pr.  par.  &  ».    1  BCBH  (2),  ».] 
A.  A  B.  Aspr. par.  <£  participial  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  Ax  subsi. :  A  lining  for  a  hole.    Often  called  a 
bush  (q.  v.). 

bush    man,  8.    [En?,  bush;  man.] 

fl.  Gen.  (Ord.  Lang.) :  A  man  who  habitually 
resides  among  bushes. 

2.  Spec.  (Ethnol.t  pi.  bushmen) :  A  tribe  of  men, 
diminutive  in  size  and  very  far  behind  in  culture, 
who  exist  in  South  Africa,  and  have  not  met  with 
kind  treatment  either  from  the  other  dark  races  of 
the  district  or  from  the  European  settlers. 

*bHsh  ment,  *bushe  ment,  *busshe  ment,  s. 
[A  contracted  form  of  ab«a/imen£=embushment 
(q.  v.).]  A  thicket,  a  bushy  place,  a  clump  of 
bushes. 

"Princes  thought  how  they  might  discharge  the  earth 
of  woods,  briars,  bushmentK,  and  waters,  to  make  it  more 
habitable  and  fertile."— Raleigh. 

Wish '-ran  fc§r,  «.  [Eng.  btuth;  ranger.]  One 
who  ranges  through  the  bush,  especially  for  preda- 
tory purposes,  bushrangers  often  being  escaped 
convicts.  (Anglo-Australian.) 

bftsh'-ran-glng,  «.  [Eng.  bush;  ranging.]  The 
act  or  practice  of  ranging  through  the  bush." 
(Anglo-Australian.) 

bilsll'-jf,  a.  [Eng.  bush ;  -y.  In  Sw.  buskig;  Dan. 
busket;  Ger.  buschig,  gebuechig.]  [BosK.] 

1.  Of  literal   bushes  or   vegetation  of  a  similar 
character: 

(1)  With  many  branches,  but  not  tall  enough  to 
constitute  a  tree ;  shrubby,  thick. 

"  Of  stone,  and  ivy,  and  the  spread 
Of  the  elder's  bushy  head." 
Wordsusorth:  The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  i. 

(2)  Full  of  bushes,  studded  with  bushes,  over- 
spread with  bushes. 

"...  spaces  which  were  generally  bushy  .  .  ." — 
Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  viii.,  167. 

2.  Of  anything  thick,  like  a  bush :  Thick,  like  a 
bush. 

"...    with  a  thick,  bushy  beard    .    .    ."— Addison. 
bus -led  (uBasIz),*bes-yed,  pa.  par.  [BrjsY.ti.] 

*bus-l-hede,  *bis-y-hed,  *byu-i-liede,  s.  [O. 
Eng.  6is«=Eng.  busy;  -and  O.  Eng.  Aede=Eng. 
hood.]  The  state  of  being  full  of  business  or  care. 

"  Alle  the  bisvhedes  and  the  greate  niedes  of  the 
wordle." — Ayenbite,  p.  164. 

bus'-I-ly,  *bus-y-ly,  *bus-i-ll,  *bls-i-ly,  *bes- 
t-ly,  *bus-l-llche  (US  as  Iz),  adv.  [Eng.  busy;  -ly.] 
1.  Ina  good  sense : 

(1)  Laboriously. 

"...    A  wyth  besten  blod  busily  anoynted." 
Ear.  Eng.  AIM.  Poems  (ed.  Morriuj;  Cleanness,  144G. 

(2)  Eagerly,  carefully. 

"*.    .    .    Debated  Inisyly  about  tho  giftes." 

Sir  Oav.,  68. 

"Bi-thought  hire  ful  busily,  howe  best  were  to  werche." 
William  of  Palerne,  650. 
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Industriously. 
"...    how  busily  she  turns  the  leaves." 

Shakesp.:  Tit.  Andron,  iv.  1. 

In  a  sense  not  so  good :  Curiously,  inquisitively, 
"  Or  if  too  busily  they  will  inquire 
Into  a  victory  which  we  <linduin."  —  Dryden. 

business  (pron.  blz'-nSs),  *bus-I-nesse,  *bus- 
y  '-nesse,*bus-y~nes  (us  as  Iz)  ,*bIs-y-nSsse,  *bls- 
I  -nSsse,  *bes-i-nesse,  s.  &  a.  [Eug.  busy;  -ness.J 

As  substantive : 

1.  Subjectively: 

fl.  The  state  of  being  industriously  engaged. 

"  The  fantasy  and  the  curious  busynesse 
Fro  day  to  day  gan  in  the  Boule  impresne." 

Chaucer;  C.  T.,  9.451-2. 

U  To  do  business;  to  be  in  active  business:  To 
apply  one's  self  steadily  to  any  work. 

"  The  pilours  diden  businesse  and  cure." 

Chaucer;  The  Knightts  Tale,  149. 

"  We  don't  believe  that  any  man  in  this  country  had 
enough  money  126  years  ago  to  live  on  without  being  in 
'active  business.'  The  business  men  of  those  days  were 
accumulating  the  fortunes  that  their  sons  had  enough  to 
do  in  caring  for."—  yew  York  Sun,  Dec.  24,  1898. 

2.  The  state  of  being  anxious ;  anxiety,  care. 

3.  The  act  of  engaging  industriously  in  certain 
occupations. 

(1)  The  act  of  forming    mercantile  or  financial 
bargains.     More  generally  an  abundance  of  such 
acts  done  by  separate  individuals. 

"Apparently  business  was  partial  in  the  Discount  Mar- 
ket."— Daily  Telegraph,  October  8,  1877. 

(2)  The  act  of  engaging  in  serious  work,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  mere  pastime. 

"  Pastime  and  business  both  it  should  exclude." 

Cowper;  Progress  of  Error. 

II.  Objectively :  That  with  which  one  is  engaged ; 
that  about  which  one  is  or  should  be  busy  or 
anxious.  Specially*— 

1.  A  multiplicity  of  affairs.    [^[  1.]    Specially  mer- 
cantile transactions,  commercial  intercourse. 

2.  A  single  affair  or  transaction. 

"You  are  so  much  the  business  of  our  souls,  ...  — 
Dryden. 

II  In  this  sense  it  may  have  a  plural. 
".    .    .    so  full  of  businesses    .    .    ."—  Shakesp.:  All's 
Well,  i.  1. 

3.  An  affair  of  honor,  a  duel.    (Affectedly.) 

"  For  that's  the  word  of  tincture,  the  business.  Let  me 
alone  with  the  business.  I  will  carry  the  business.  I  do 
understand  the  business.  I  do  find  an  affront  in  the  bust- 
ness." — Masque  of  Mercury,  <frc.,  vol.  v.,  p.  481. 

4.  A  calling  or  occupation ;  also  special  province, 
sphere  or  duty. 

"  The  great  business  of  the  senses  being  to  take  notice  of 
what  hurts  or  advantages  the  body." — Locke. 

"...  the  management  of  a  wine  and  spirit  business, 
or  other  position  of  trust." — London  Times,  November  18, 
1878. 

5.  Legitimate  occupation. 

"What  business  has  a  tortoise  among  the  clouds?" — 

L1  Estrange. 

6.  That  which  requires  to  be  done,  an  object. 
"...    a  perpetual  spring  will  not  do  their  business; 

they  must  have  longer  days,  a  nearer  approach  of  the 
sun." — Bentley. 

*7.  Labor  and  endeavor. 

**  To  drawe  folk  to  heven  by  fairnesse, 
By  good  ensample,  this  was  his  busynesse." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  Prologue,  520. 

TT  Special  phrases : 

1.  A  man  of  business:   A   man  naturally  gifted 
with  capacity,  adaptation,  and  love  for  managing  a 
great  commercial  enterprise,  a  department  of  the 
political  government,  or  anything  similar. 

"He  was  one  of  the  most  skillful  debaters  and  men  of 
business  in  the  kingdom."— Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  iv. 

2.  To  do  the  business  for  one :   To  kill  ono,  destroy 
or  ruin  one,  that  being  the  most  serious  thing  which 
can  be  done  to  him.     (Colloquial.) 

3.  That' s  business:  An  Americanism  expressive  of 
faith  in  the  honest  intention  of  another  to  do  serious 
work, 

4.  To  have  no  business  in  a  place  or  to  do  anything : 
To  have  no  occupation  calling  one  thither,  or  no 
obligation  or  even  right  to  do  the  thing. 

(1)  Lit.:  Of  persons. 

(2)  Fig.:  Of  things. 

"  A  frown  upon  the  atmosphere, 
That  hath  no  business  to  appear 
Where  skies  are  blue  and  earth  is  gay." 

Byron:  The  Prisoner  of  Chilian ,  i. 

^[  (a)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  business, 
occupation,  employment,  engagement,  and  avoca- 
tf'tn :  "  Business  occupies  all  a  person's  thoughts,  as 
well  as  his  time  and  powers;  occupation  and  em- 

Sloyment  occupy  only  his  time  and  strength;  tho 
rst  is  mostly  regular,  it  is  the  object  of  our  choice ; 
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the  second  is  casual,  it  depends  on  the  will  of 
another.  Engagement  is  a  partial  employment.. 
avocation  a  particular  engagement:  an  engagement 
prevents  us  from  doing  anything  else ;  an  avocation 
calls  off  or  prevents  us  from  doing  what  we  wish. 
.  .  .  A  person  who  is  busy  has  much  to  attend 
to,  and  attends  to  it  closely :  a  person  who  is  occu- 
pied has  a  full  share  of  business  without  any  pros- 
sure;  he  is  opposed  to  one  who  is  idle;  a  person 
who  is  employed  has  the  present  moment  filled  up ; 
he  is  not  in  a  state  of  inaction  ;  the  person  who  is 
engaged  is  not  at  liberty  to  be  otherwise  employed; 
his  time  is  not  his  own ;  he  is  opposed  to  one  at 
leisure." 

(b)  Business,  trade,  profession,  and  art  are  thus- 
discriminated:   "These  words  are  synonymous  iii 
the  sense  of  a  calling,  for  the  purpose  of  a  liveli- 
hood: business  is  general,  trade  and  profession  are 
particular;  all  trade  is  business,  but  all  business  is 
not  trade.     Buying  and  selling  of  merchandise  is 
inseparable  from  trade;   but  the  exercise  of  one's 
knowledge  and  experience,  for  purposes  of  gain, 
constitutes  a  business;  when  learning  or  particular 
skill  is  required,  it  is  a  profession^  and  when  there* 
is  a  peculiar  exercise  of  art,  it  is  an  art;   every 
shop-keeper  and  retail  dealer  carries  on  a  trade ; 
brokers,  manufacturers,  bankers,  and  others  carry 
on  business;  clergymen,  medical,  or  military  men 
follow  a  profession;  musicians  and  painters  follow 
an  art." 

(c)  The  following  is  the  distinction  between  busi- 
ness, office,  and  duty:   "Business  is  what  one  pre- 
scribes to  one's  self ;  office  is  prescribed  by  another : 
duty  is  prescribed  or  enjoined  by  a  fixed  rule  or 
propriety;    mercantile   concerns   are   the  business* 
which  a  man  takes  upon  himself ;  the  management 
of  parish  concerns  is  an  office  imposed  upon  him 
often,  much  against  his  inclination:  the  mainten- 
ance of  his  family  is  a  duty  which  his  conscience 
enjoins  upon  him  to  perform.    Business  and  duty 
are  public  or  private;  office  is  mostly  of  a  public 
nature:  a  minister  of  state,  by  virtue  of  his  office,. 
has  always  public  business  to  perform  ;  but  men  in- 
general  have  only  private  business  to  transact ;  a 
minister  of  religion  has  public  duties  to  perform  in* 
his  ministerial  capacity ;  every  other  man  has  per- 
sonal or  relative  duties,  which  he  is  called  upon  to 
discharge  according  to  his  station."    (Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

business-like,  a.  Like  business,  with  proper 
accuracy,  with  attention  to  details,  and  a  careful 
adaptation  of  means  to  the  end  aimed  at,  such  as  is 
seen  in  men  expert  in  business,  and  is  one  of  the- 
most  important  elements  in  their  success. 

"There  is  no  need,  however,  that  it  should  diminish' 
that  strenuous  and  business-like  application  to  the  matter 
in  hand,  .  .  .  "— J.  S.  Mill:  Political  Economy  (1848), 
vol.  i.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vii.,  §  8,  p.  125. 

*bfisk  (i),  *buske,  *biisk  -?,  *b5sk,  *buscX 
*bU8Che  (Eng.),  *bfisk  (Scotch),  (pret.  buskit),  v.r, 
&  i.  [Icel.  buask  =  to  prepare  one  s  self;  from  bua 
—  to  prepare.]  [Boux.]  (Skeat.) 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  prepare,  to  make  ready. 

2.  To  dress,  to  array. 

"Thou  burne  for  no  brydale  art  busked  in  wedez." 
Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  142. 

3.  To  fasten.    (Used   of    an    article    of    dress.V 
(Scotch.) 

"  .  .  .  .  cockernony  she  had  busked  on  her  head  at 
the  kirk  last  Sunday." — Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  v. 

B.  Reflexive: 

1.  To  prepare  one's  self. 

"He  buskyt  hyra  .  .  .  ." — Barbour:  The  Bruce  (ed, 
Skeat},  i.  142. 

"  All  thay  buskede  tham  fit  to  here, 
Helme  and  hawberke,  schelde  and  spere." 

Roland  and  Ottuell  (ed.  Heritage),  43. 

2.  To  go,  to  hurry. 

" .    .    .    .    The  Justices  somme 
Busked  hem  to  the  boure    .     .    .    ." 

Piers  Plow.,  iii,  13,  14. 

C.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  got  ready. 

"  The  king  busket  and  mad  him  yar." 

Barbour:  The  Bruce,  viii.  409. 

2.  To  begin. 

"Than  hamvardis  buskit  he  to  fair." 

Barbour;  The  Bruce  (ed.  Skeat).  vii.  492. 

3.  To  direct  one's  steps  toward  a  place,  to  go. 

"And  buskit  theddirward  but  burd." 

Barbour:  The  Bruce,  x.  404. 

4.  To  brush  about,  to  hurry  ubout,  to  hurry,  to> 
hasten. 

"  Than  bad  he  a  baroun  baske  to  here  chamber."—  Will- 
1am  <>f  Palerne,  1,968. 

If  To  busk  or  buske  of:  To  hurry  from.  (  If"»i.  of 
Palerne,  1,653, 1,997.) 

*bfcsk  (2) ,  v.  [Etym,  doubtful.]  To  pulverize,  ag 
fowls  do  in  tho  dust.  (Halliwell;  Cont.  to  Lexicog.^ 


Ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;     we".     w6t,     here,     camel,    h5r,    there;     pine,     pit.    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p8t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     wh6,     a6n;     mate,     cub,     cUre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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*busk  (1),  s.    [From  Eng.  busk  (1),  v.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  Lit. :  Dress. 

2.  Fig.:  Decoration. 

"...  the  busk  and  bravery  of  beautiful  and  big 
words  .  .  ."—  JT  Ward.-  Contending,  p.  356. 

busk  (2),  *buske  (1),  B.  &  a.    [Fr.  busc.] 

A.  As  substantii'e :  A  stiffening  bone  or  plato  in  a 
corset,  to  maintain  its  shape  and  prevent  its  gather- 
ing in  folds  and  wrinkles  around  the  waist.    The 
busk  is  made  of  wool,  steel,  brass,  whalebone,  or 
vulcanite. 

"  Her  long  slit  sleeves,  stiffe  buske,  puffe  verdingall." 
JUarston:  Scourge,  ii.  7. 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compound.) 
•busk-point,  s.    The  lace,  with  its  tag,  which 

secured  the  ena  of  the  busk. 

*busk  (3),  *buske  (2),  s.  [Low  Lat.  boscus,  buscus 
=  a  bush.]  [BosH.J  A  bush. 

"  And  stud  intill  n  busk  lurkand." 

Barbour:  The  Bruce  (ed.  Skeat),  vii.  71. 
"And  range  amid  the  buskes  thy  selfe  to  feede." 

Itovtson:  Poetical  Rhapsodic  (1611),  p.  39. 

*busk-ad-dre,  *bosk-ed-dre,  s.  [From  busk  (3) ; 
and  adder.]  Au  adder,  a  snake. 

"Be  it  turned  into  a  boskeddre." — Wycliffe-.  Exodus 
rii.  9. 

*bus'-kayle,  s.    [BTJSCAYLE.] 

busk    ed  (Eng.),  busk    it  (Scotch),  pa.  par.  &  a. 

[BU8K,V.] 

"xhf«r3t  were  beddes  busked    '    for  eny  burn  riche." 
William  of  Palerne,  3,196. 
"Nae  joy  her  bonnie  busk  it  nest." 

littrim:  Epistle  tit  William  Creech. 

tbu.sk -ed,  a.  [From  busk  (3},s.]  Wearing  a  busk. 
(Poltok.) 

*busk'-$r,  «.  [O.  Eng.  &  Scotch  busk,  v.;  -er.] 
One  who  dresses  another. 

"  Mistress  Mary  Seaton  ...  is  praised,  by  the  queen, 
to  be  the  finest  busker,  that  is,  the  finest  dresser  of  a  wom- 
an's head  of  hair,  that  is  to  be  seen  in  any  country." — 
Knotty:  Lett.  Chalmers1  Alary,  i.  285. 

*biisk  -?t,  s.  [Fr.  bosquet— a  grove,  a  thicket.] 
[BOSKET,  BOSOTTET.]  A  small  bush  or  branch  with 
flowers  and  foliage.  (Spenser:  Shep.  Cat.,  v.) 

*busk'-Ie  (1),  a.  [From  busk  (1),  and  stiff,  -ie.] 
Fond  of  dress. 

"...     kintru  lairds,  an'  buskie  cits, 
A'  gather  roun'  some  surnphs." 

Tarras;  Poems,  p.  136. 

*busk-Ie  (2),  a.   [BOSKY.] 

tbus  -kin,  *bus-kyn,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  In 
Dut.  6roo«=a  buskin ;  O.  Dut.  brosekin;  Fr.  bottine, 
brodequin=  (1)  an  ancient  boot,  which  covered  the 
foot  and  part  of  the  leg ;  (2)  a  boot  worn  by  actors 
in  comedies;  Sp.  borsegui;  Ital.  borzacchino.  Re- 
motely from  Low  Lat.  byrsa;  fir.  byrsa=&  hide, 
leather.  Skeat  considers  that  it  may  be  cognate 
with  fo  rogue.  J 

1.  A  boot  covering  the  foot  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  leg,  so  an  to  defend  it  against  mud,  thorns,  &c. 

(1)  As  worn  by  men. 

"The  hunted  red  deer's  undressed  hide 
Their  hairy  buskins  well  supplied." 

Scott:  Jf  arm  ton,  v.  5. 

(2)  As  worn  by  women. 

"My  Mary's  bttskins  brush  the  dew." 

Scott.  Glenflnlas. 

*2.  A  similar  boot  worn  among  the  ancients  by 
actors  in  tragedy.  Sometimes  it  had  thick  cork 
doles  so  as  to  make  the  wearer  look  taller  than  he 
really  was. 

(1)  Lit. :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"In  her  best  light  the  comic  muse  appears, 
When  she  with  borrow'd  pride  the  buskin  wears." 

Smith, 

(2)  Fig. :  Tragedy. 

"  Great  Fletcher  never  treads  in  buskins  here, 
No  greater  Jonson  dares  in  socks  appear." 

•i-bus'  klned,  a.  [Eng.  buskin;  -ed.]  Provided 
with  or  wearing  buslcins,  tragic. 

"  Ennobled  hath  the  buskin* d  stage." 

Miltun;  Pensoroso. 

*busk'-Iiig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [BusK,  v.] 

A.  &•  B.  AK    prexent    partia'plr    and    participial 

adjective:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 

verb. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Dressing,  manner  of  dressing.     (Skeat.) 

".  .  .  either  a  stoninglie  busking  or  an  ouerstaring 
frounced  feed."—  Itoger  Aseham.-  The  Schoolmaster,  bk.  i. 

2.  Headdress  or  other  dress  or  decoration. 

"  That  none  weare  upon  their  heads,  or  busk  ings,  any 
feathers."— Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1621,  c.  25,  g  2. 

busk  -It,  ]>u.  par.  &  a.    [BusK  (1),  r.]     (Scotch.) 


•busk  -if ,  s.  [From  busk  (1),  v. ;  and  suffix  -cry. 
The  same  as  BUSK  (1),  8.] 

1.  Dress. 

2.  Decoration,  outward  show.    (Lit.  it  fig.) 

" .  .  .  put  off  with  the  buskry  or  bravery  of  words, 
when  the  thing  itself  is  lost  and  let  go,  .  .  ."— SF  Ward: 
Contendinys,  p.  824. 

•busk-f,  *busk-Ie  (2),  a.    [BOSKY.]    The  same 
as  bosky,  i.  e.,  woody,  shaded  with  woods. 
"How  bloodily  the  sun  begins  to  peer 
Above  yon  bitsky  hill." 

ttliakeip.:  1  Hen.  IV.,  v.  1. 

tbuss  (1),  •busse,  sbasse,  s.  [In  Sw.  puss=& 
puddle,  a  plash,  a  smack,  a  kiss;  0.  H.  Ger.  tut*; 
FT.  baiser.s. ;  Sp.  beso ;  Port,  beijp ;  Ital.  bacio;  Lat. 
basium ;  Gael.  busag=a  smacking  kiss;  fc«s=the 
mouth;  Wei.  6iw=thelip.  Perhaps  imitated  from 
the  sound.]  A  smacking  kiss. 

*1.  Originally:  Of  the  form  basse,  from  Fr.  baiser. 

2.  Then:  Of  the  forms  busse,  buss,  from  the  Teu- 
tonic. 

"  But  every  Satyre  first  did  give  a  busse 
To  Hellenore:  so  busses  did  abound." 

Spenser.-  F.  y..  III.  I.  46. 

buss  (2)  iftif/.i.  buss,  *busse,  *busshe,  *busch, 
•busche  (Scotch),  s.  [In  Dut.  buis;  Ger.  buse;  O. 
Fr.  busse;  Prov.  bus;  Low  Lat.  bussa,  busa.] 

*1.  Originally:  A  large  vessel,  wide,  capacious, 
and  well  adapted  for  stowage. 

"Ane  bttsche  quhilk  was  takin  be  the  Franchemen." — 
Aberd.  Reg.,  A.  1538,  v.  16. 

•2.  Then,  sometimes :  A  hulk. 

"Hulks  or  busset  .  .  ."  —  Howell:  Letters  (1650). 
(Hatlivtell:  Contr.  to  Lexicog.) 

3.  Afterward  and   note:   A   two-masted   fishing- 
vessel  of  from  fifty  to  seventy  tons  burden,  with  a 
cabin  at  each  end.    It  is  employed  chiefly  in  the 
herring  fishery. 

"  .  .  .  to  drive  the  Dutch  whalers  and  herring  busses 
out  of  the  Northern  Ocean." — Macaitlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xix.  ' 


__        „  .  .),.  *bushe-nsliing 

(O.  Scotch) ,  8.    The  act  of  fishing  in  busses. 

"That  there  be  no  bushe-flshing  betwiz  the  ylands  and 
the  mayne  land  .  .  ."— Acts  Cha.  I.,  ed.  1814,  V.  v.  238. 

buss  (3),  s.    [BUSH,*.] 
1.  Lit.:  A  bush. 

"I  like  our  hills  an*  heathery  braes, 
Ilk  burdie,  !»i**,  an'  bnrnie." 

Pieken:  Poems,  ii.  163. 

2-  Fig.:  Shelter. 

"  My  trunk  of  elid.  but  buss  or  bield, 
Sinks  in  Time's  wintry  rage." 

Burns:  TheAuldMan. 

buss(;4),«.    [Bos  (3).] 

tbuss  (1),  *basse,  v.  t.  [From  buss  (1),  s.  (q.  T.) 
In  Sw.  pussa;  Provinc.  Ger.  bussen;  ITr.  baiser; 
Norm.  Fr.  beser;  Sp.  besar;  Port,  beijar;  Ital. 
baciare;  Lat.  basio.]  [Buss,*.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  give  a  smacking  kiss  to.  (Now  vulgar, 
but  not  so  formerly.) 

"...  that  I  lye  bossing  with  Beiwe." — Sir  T.  More: 
Work*,  p.  6S7.  (Rtclutrdson. ) 

"Come,  grin  on  me.  and  I  will  think  thou  smilest, 
And  biiKK  thee  as  thy  wife." 

Shakesp. .  A".  John,  iii.  4. 

2.  Fig. :  To  come  in  close  contact  with. 

"  Yond  towers,  whose  wanton  tops  do  buss  the  clonds." 
Shakesp. :  Troft.  <£•  Cress.,  iv.  5. 
"  Thy  knees  bussing  the  stones,    .    .    . " 

Ilti/l.,  Corfu!.,  iii.  2. 

•buss  (2),  f.  /.  [Buss  (3),  «.]  To  place  in  am- 
bush. 

"Saladyn  priuely  was  bussed  beside  the  flora." 

K.  de  Brunne,  p.  187. 

•bussche  ment,  'busse  ment,  "busche  - 
ment,  *buyscb,e  -ment,  ».  [BUSHMENT.]  Ambush. 

"Leulyn  in  a  wod  a  bussemeHt  he  held." 

K.  Bniiine,  p.  242. 

•bussh'-op, «.    [BISHOP.] 

*bus  -sle,  o.    [BUSHY. J 

buss-Ing,  "bass -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [Bcss.r.] 

A.  As  present  participle :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  substantive:   The   act  of   kissing  with  a 
smacking  sound. 

"  Kissing  and  busninu  differ  both  in  this, 
We  busse  our  wantons,  but  our  wives  we  kiss." 

lirrrifk:    Works,  p.  219. 

•buss  -Ing,  ft.  [From  Eng.  bushing  (a.  v.),  or 
from  Ger.  busch~a  bundle,  a  fardel  (?)/)  Covering. 

"The  folk  was  fain 
To  put  the  bussing  on  thair  theis." 

Rednqunir:  Evergreen,  ii.  230. 

•bust  (11,  s.    [Buisr.]    (Scotch.) 

1.  A  box. 

2.  A  tar  mark  npon  sheep,  generally  the  initials 
of  the  proprietor's  name. 


bust  (2) ,  s.  [In  Ger.  biiste ;  Fr.  buste ;  Prov.  6ns*  ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  busto;  from  Ital.  6t«to=bust,  stays, 
bodice;  Low  Lat.  6u8(«m=the  trunk  of  a  body 
without  the  head.  M  aim  thinks  that  it  is  from  Ger. 
6r«af=breast.J  [BREAST,  BUSTO.] 

Ordinary  Language  <C  Sculpture : 

1.  A  statue  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  i.  e..  the 
head,  shoulders,  and  Dreast,  without  the  arms. 

"  His  library,  where  busts  of  poets  dead 
And  a  true  Pindar  stood  without  a  head, 
Received  of  wits    .    .    ." 

Pope:  Prologue  to  Satires,  236. 

2.  The  chest  or  thorax  of  the  human  body,  the 
trunk,  more  specifically  the  portion  of  the  human 
body  between  the  head  and  the  waist ;  whether— 

(1)  In  the  actual  person. 
Or  (2)  in  a  statue. 

•bust,  f.  t.  [Etymology  doubtful.  Cf.  bustle,  v.] 
To  beat. 

••  Beateth  the  and  busteth  the  as  his  ibohte  threl." 
Half  Meidhmhad,  p.  31. 

bfls  -tam-ite,  s.  [ Named  after  Mr.  Bustamente, 
its  discoverer,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Rhodonite  (q.  v.).  Dana 
makes  it  the  equivalent  of  his  calciferous  Rhodon- 
ite. It  is  grayish-red  in  color. 

bfis'-tard,  *.  [In  Fr.  outarde;  Provinc.  i  O.  Fr. 
l>istarde,bostarde,  boustarde;  Prov.  austarde;  Sp. 
avutarda ;  Port,  abetarda,  betarda ;  Ital.  ottarda  ; 
from  Lat.  avis  tarda  (Pliny)  =  slow  bird.] 

Ornith. :  The  name  of  a  genus  of  Europeaa  birds, 
the  Otis,  which  is  the  typical  one  of  the  family 
Otitidie.  [OTIS,  OTITID.E.]  The  Great  Bustard 
(Otis  tarda).  the  Little  Bustard  (O.  tetrif),  and 
Macqueen's  Bustard  (O.  Ulacqueeni)  are  the  best 
known  species.  The  Groat  Bustard  was  formerly 
common  in  Wiltshire  and  in  Norfolk,  England.  It 
lias  the  plumage  on  the  back  of  a  bright-yellow 
traversed  by  a  number  of  black  bars,  the  rest  of  the 
plumage  being  grayish.  It  runs  and  flies  well.  It 
is  still  common  on  parts  of  the  European  Continent. 
The  Little  Bustard  (O.  tetrix)  is  a  Mediterranean 
bird.  It  is  brown  dotted  with  black  above,  and 
beneath  is  whitish.  The  male  has  a  black  neck 
with  two  white  collars. 

If  Thick-kneed  bustard :  One  of  the  English  names 
for  a  bird,  the  Common  Thick-knee  (Oidicnrmus 
Bellonii). 

•bus  -te-ous,  *i>us  -tl-ous,  n.    [Busrtjocs.] 

•bus  -tine,  a.  [Corrupted  from  Eng./»wrian,  or 
from  Fr.  buste="  the  long,  small,  or  sharp-pointed, 
and  hard-quilted  belly  of  a  doublet."  (Cotgrave.) 
(Jamieson.)]  Fustian,  cloth. 

"  Neat,  neat  she  was,  in  buntine  waistcoat  clean." 

Ramsay:  Poems,  ii.  70. 

bus  -tie,  *bus  -tel  (t  silent),  *bus  -le,  *bus  -fcle, 
•buss  -kle,  v.  i.  &  t.  [ Bustle  is  probably  from  Icel. 
bustla—to  bustle,  to  splash  about  in  the  water ;  and 
buskle  from  A.  S.  bysgian  =  to  be  busy.  (Skeat, 
Mahn,  *<-.)] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  In  a  good  sense :  To  be  active. 

"Come,  bustle,  bustle;  caparison  my  horse." 

Shaknp.:  Rich.  III.,  r.  3. 

2.  In  a  slightly  bad  sense:  To  move  about  in  a 
fussy  manner ;  to  go  hither  and  thither  with  agita- 
tion, and  generally  with  unnecessary  noise  or  stir. 

"Wherefore  now  began  the  bisshppes  to  busskle  and 
bear  rule." — Joye:  Expos,  of  />«»/>/,  ii. 

"  Awing  the  world,  and  bn*'liv<j  to  be  great!" 

Gi-anrille. 

"Of  idle  busy  men  the  restless  fry 
Run  bustling  to  and  fro  with  foolish  haste, 
In  search  of  pleasures  vain  that  from  them  fly." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  49. 

tB.  Transitive:  To  cause  to  move  about  with 
unnecessary' noise  or  stir;  to  jostle,  to  push  about. 

bus -tie  (1)  (t  silent)  (Ena.),  bus  sle  (Scotch), 
s.  [From  bustle,  v.  (q.  v.)  In  Icel.  bustl—Si  bustle, 
the  splashing  about  of  a  fish.]  The  act  of  hurrying 
about  with  much  noise,  generally  to  an  unnect'-sary 
extent ;  stir,  agitation,  tumult. 

"The  bustle  of  the  mariners, 
In  stillness  or  in  storm." 

H'ordaicortA:  The  Blind  Highland  Boy. 

Tf  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  bustle,  tumult 
and  uproar :  "  Buxtle  has  most  of  hurry  in  it ; 
tumult  most  of  disorder  and  confusion ;  uproar 
most  of  noise :  the  hurried  movements  of  one,  or 
many,  cause  a  bustle:  di^ordt'rly  struggles  of  many 
constitute  a  tumult;  the  loud  elevation  of  many 
opposing  voices  produces  an  uproar.  Bustle  is  fre- 
quently not  thi1  effect  of  design,  but  the  natural 
consequence  of  many  persons  coming  together ; 
tumult  commonly  arises  from  a  general  effer- 
vescence in  the  minds  of  a  multitude ;  uproaris  the 
consequence  either  of  general  anger  or  mirth.  A 
crowded  street  will  always  bo  in  a  bustle ;  contested 
elections  are  always  [not  even  in  the  olden  time 


boll,     boy;     pouii,    J6wl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     ?em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tfon,      -5ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
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'always,'  and  now  under  the  ballot  rarely]  accom- 
panied with  H  groat  tumult;  drinking  parties  make 
a  considerable  uproar*  in  the  indulgence  of  their 
intemperate  mirth."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

bfis'-tle  (2)  (t  silent),  s.  [Etymology  doubtful. 
Perhaps  connected  with  bust  (q.  v.).J  A  pad  or 
cushion,  formerly  worn  by  ladies  beneath  their 
dress  to  expand  their  skirts  behind,  and  relieve  the 
wearer  of  part  of  their  weight.  It  was  called  also  a 
bishop. 

tbfis-tlSr  (t  silent),  s.  [Eug.  bustle;  -er.]  One 
who  bustles;  an  active,  stirring  man. 

*'  Forgive  him.  then,  thou  bustler  in  concerns 
Of  little  worth,  an  idler  in  the  best." 

Cowper:  Task,  bk.  vi. 

btts'-tllfiff  (t  silent),  bus  -tel-jffig,  pr.  par.,  a. 

&,  S.      [BtJSTLE,  V.] 

*bus-t6  (pi.  bustoes),s.  [Ital.  busto.']  [Bust,  s.] 
A  bust  (prose  and  poetry). 

"...    a  vestibulo  supported  with  pillars,  with  some 
antic  bustoes  in  the  niches."— Ashmole,  Berk.  iii.  115. 
"  Worn  on  the  edge  of  days,  the  brass  consumes 
The  bn*to  molders,  and  the  deep-cut  marble, 
Unsteady  to  the  steel,  gives  up  its  charge." 

A'.  Blair:  The  Grare. 

*bus-tu-ouB,  *bus-te-ous,  *bus  ti-ous,  *bous 
tous,  s.  [BRISTOL'S.]  Large  in  size  ;  strong,  power- 
ful; terrible,  fierce;  rough,  unpolished,  boisterous, 
rude.  (Dunbar:  The  Thrissel  and  the  Rose,  5; 
Doug.:  Virgil,  131,27 ;  Lyndsay :  Warkis  (1592),  p. 
167.) 

*bus  -tu-Ous-ness,  s.  [BOISTOUSNESS.]  (Scotch,) 
(Jamieson.)  (Doug.:  Virgil,  374,45.) 

bus'-jF,  *bus-ie,  *bus'-i  (us  as  Iz),  *bes-y, 
fbes'-i,  •bis'-y,  *bls  -1  (Eng.),  bus  -ft  *blz  -zy 
(Scotch),  a,  '  [A.  S.  bysig,  bisig,  bysi  (Somncr) ;  Dut. 
bezig.]  [BUSINESS.] 

1.  Of  persons,  or  of  the  inferior  animals:    Occu- 
pied so  that  the  attention  is  fixed  on  what  is  being 
done ;  occupied,  with  much  work  to  be  done. 

(1)  Occupied  at  the  time  to  which  attention  is 
being  directed. 

"Gude  ale  keeps  me  bare  and  /•>',. 

(imirs  me  tipple  till  I  be  dizzy." 
Remains  ofyittutdale  Sony,  p.  90.     (Jamietoti.) 
"Sir,  my  mistress  sends  you  word 
That  she  is  busy  and  she  cannot  come." 

Shakesp. :   Taming  of  the  Shrew,  T.  2. 

(2)  Troublesome ;  vexatiously  meddlesome. 

"  The  Christians,  sometimes  valiantly  receiving  the 
enemy,  and  sometimes  charging  them  again,  repulsed 
the  proud  enemy,  still  busy  with  them." — Knolles  .-  /!<-- 
tory  of  the  Turks. 

(3)  Habitually   occupied,   with    only   necessary 
remission ;  bustling,  active,  industrious. 

(a)  In  a  good  or  in  an  indifferent  sense :  Occu- 
pied. 

" .  .  .  or  the  controversy  of  opinions,  wherein  the 
btixy  world  has  been  so  much  employed." — Temple. 

(6)  In  a  bad  sense:  Fussy^  meddling. 

"On  meddling  monkey,  or  on  busy  ape.1' 

Shakesp.  •   Mid.  Eight's  Dream,  ii.  L 

2.  Of  things  personified :  At  work  temporarily  or 
habitually.     Used- 

(l)  Of  the  hands,  feet,  &c.,  or  other  material 
instruments  of  man's  action. 

"  Display  with  busy  and  laboriouH  hand 
The  blessings  of  the  most  indebted  land." 

Cotcpe r .-   Expostulation. 

('.£)  Of  the  powers  or  faculties  of  the  human  mind. 
"This  busy  pow'r  is  working  day  and  night." 

Davits. 

(3)  Of  such  abstract  conceptions  as  rumor,  scan- 
dal, science,  culture. 

"Rumors  strange. 
And  of  unholy  nature,  are  abroad, 
And  busy  with  thy  name." 

Ryron-.  Manfred,  iii.  1. 

T  Compounds  of  obvious  signification:  Busy- 
looking  (Pope),  busy-minded. 

tons'-?  (us  as  Iz),  *bus-i-en,  *bis-l-en  (pret. 
busied),  v.  t.  &  i.  [From  busy,  a.  (q.  v.)  A.  S.  bys- 
igan,  bysgian.} 

A.  Trans.:  To  make  or  keep  busy,  to  engage,  to 
employ  industriously  or  with  unremitting  attention. 

"Laverd&teiVdesof  me."— E.  Eng.  Psalter;  Pa.  xxxix.  18. 
If  It  is  followed  by  with,  in,  about,  amid,  <fcc.,  or 
by  an  infinitive. 

"Be  it  thy  course  to  busy  giddy  minds 
With  foreign  quarrels." 

Shuktsjt.;  2  lint.  /I*.,  iv.  4. 

"...  busied  with  dice  and  claret,  love  letters  and 
challenges."— Xacattlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

"The  learning  and  disputes  of  the  schools  have  been 
much  buaied  about  genus  and  species."  —  Locke. 

IT  It  is  often  used  reflexivoly. 

"For  the  rest,  it  must  be  owned  he  does  not  busy  him- 
self by  entering  deep  into  any  party."— Sir  iff. 


*B.  Intrans.:  To  be  active,  to  be  much  engaged. 
"Martha    bisyede  aboute  moche  seruyce."  —  Wicktiffr: 
Luke  x.  40. 

"Naf  I  now  to  busy  bot  bare  thre  dayez." 

Sir  Gav>.  and  the  Gr,  Knight,  1,066. 

bus  -^-b&d-y1  (us  as  Iz),  s.  fEng.  busy;  body.} 
A  person  at  a  certain  period  or  habitually  engaged 
with  things  with  which  he  has  no  duty  or  no  clear 
call  to  intermeddle.  (Used  of  either  sex.) 

"And  withal  they  [theyoungerwidows]  learn  to  be  idle, 
wandering  about  from  house  to  house,  and  not  only  idle 
but  tattlers  also,  and  busybodies,  speaking  things  which 
they  ought  not."— 1  Tim.,  v.  18. 

"  William  thought  him  a  busybody  who  had  been  prop- 
erly punished  for  running  into  danger  without  any  call 
of  duty." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

bus  -y'-bfcd-y'-Is.ni,  a.  The  habit  of  intermeddling 
in  affairs  with  which  one  has  no  concern. 

"The  most  common  effect  of  this  mock  evangelical 
spirit,  especially  with  young  women,  is  self-inflation  and 
busybody  ism." — Coleridge. 

bus  -y'-Ing  (us  as  Iz),  pr.par.    [Busy,  t\] 
*bus-y-shipf  *bls-i-schlpe,  *bes-i-ship,  a.    fO- 
Eng.  6wi,  besi=Eng.  busy,  and  suffix  -ship.]    Busi- 
ness, exercise. 

"Licomliche  bisischipe  is  to  lutel  wurth." — Anvren 
Riwle,  p.  384. 

but  (i),  *butte,  *bute,  *bot,  *bote,  *buton, 
*boute,  *buten,  prep., conj.,  adv.  &s.  [A.  S.  t>ufa», 
buton,  butun,buta,  bute,  as  prep.— without,  except ; 
as  conj.  =  uuless,  except,  save,  but  (Bosworth),  from 
A.  S.  be,  Eng.  6i=by,  «/an,iite=without,  beyond;  O. 
Sax.  biutan,  butan.  [OUT.]  In  Dut.  &utfen=with- 
out,  out,  besides,  except.] 

A.  As  preposition: 

1T  Technically  it  is  one  of  separation  or  exclusion. 
(Bain:  Higher  Eng.  Gram.)  Its  signification  is 
excepting. 

1.  Except,  unless,  besides,  save. 

"...  and  we  have  no  objection  but  the  obscurity  of 
several  passages  by  our  ignorance  in  facts  and  persons." 
— Stri/f. 

2.  Except  with,  unless  with,  without. 

"'Touch  not  the  eat  bit*  a  glove;'  the  motto  of  the 
Macintoshes."  (Jamieson. ) 

B.  As  conjunction : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

^1  Technically  it  is  a  co-ordinate  conjunction  of 
the  division  called  adyersatives,  and  the  subdivision 
arrestivos,  that  is,  it  is  a  conjunction  in  which  the 
second  sentence  or  clause  is  in  opposition  to  the  one 
preceding  it,  and  arrests  an  inference  which  that 
first  sentence  or  clause  would  else  have  suggested. 
(Bain:  Higher  Eng,  Gram.)  Its  significations 
are: 

1.  Properly  or  strictly : 

(1)  Yet  still,  notwithstanding  which;  contrary  to 
what  might  have  been  expected. 

If  It  expresses  that  the  inference  which  would 
naturally  be  deduced  from  the  first  of  the  two 
clauses  which  it  couples  together  cannot  legiti- 
mately be  drawn,  there  being  a  disturbing  element 
which  destroys  its  validity. 

"The  words  of  his  mouth  were  smoother  than  butter, 
i"'t  war  was  in  his  heart;  his  words  were  softer  than  oil, 
yet  were  they  drawn  swords."— Psalms,  Iv.  21. 

t(2)  Excepting  that,  except  that,  unless  that,  were 
it  not  that,  nad  it  not  been  that. 
*[  Properly  it  is  an  ellipsis  for  but  that. 

"And,  but  my  noble  Moor 

Is  true  of  mind,  and  made  of  no  such  baseness 
As  jealous  creatures  are,  it  were  enough 
To  put  him  to  ill  thinking." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  4. 

(3)  Except,  unless,  otherwise  than,  otherwise 
than  that. 

"  I  should  sin 
To  think  but  nobly  of  ray  grandmother." 

Shakesp.:  Temp.,  i.  2. 
"Who  shall  believe 
But  vou  misuse  the  reverence  of  your  place?" 

Ibid.:  2  Wen.  IV.,  iv.  2. 

2.  More  loosely:    Yet,   still,   however,    added   to 
which ;  as  a  complementary  statement  to  which. 

If  In  the  second  sense  it  is  used,  though  there  is 
no  disappointment  of  expectation  with  regard  to 
the  inference  derivable  from  the  first  clause. 

(1)  Yet,  still,  however,  nevertheless. 

"  .  .  .  he  [Naaman]  was  also  a  mighty  man  in 
valor;  but  he  was  a  leper."— 2  Kings,  v.  1. 

(2)  Added  to  which,  as  a  complementary  state- 
ment to  which. 

"By  the  blessing  of  the  upright  the  city  is  exalted;  but 
it  is  overthrown  by  the  mouth  of  the  wicked." — Prvv. 

xi.  n. 

Tf  In  the  foregoing-  example  there  is  an  opposition 
between  the  words  exalted  and  overthrown,  and 
between  upright  and  wicked,  but  the  second  clause, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  complementary  and  not  anti- 
thetical to  the  first. 


1,3)  Without  this  consequence  following. 

"  Frosts  that  constrain  the  ground, 
Do  seldom  their  usurping  power  withdraw. 
But  raging  floods  pursue  their  hasty  hand." 

Drydtn. 

(t)  Than. 

"The  full  moon  was  no  sooner  up  and  shining  in  nil  it- 
brightness,  but  he  opened  the  gate  of  Paradise."— 
Guardian. 

(5)  Therefore,  but  that,  that,  for  anything  other- 
wise than  that. 

"It  is  not  therefore  impossible  but  I  may  niter  the 
complexion  of  my  plays." — Dryden. 

"...  many  looking  but  he  should  have  died."— 
Spalding,  i.  18.  (Jamieson.) 

*(6)  Provided  that. 

"  But  onlych  he  haue  the  crystendom." 

Sotot.  o/£ruNne,  6,764. 
II.  Technically: 

*1.  Logic:  The  connecting  word  which  introduced 
the  minor  term  of  a  syllogism. 

"God  will  one  time  or  another  make  a  difference  be- 
tween the  good  and  the  evil.  Hi'f  there  is  little  or  no 
difference  made  in  this  world;  therefore  there  must  be 
another  world,  wherein  this  difference  shall  be  made."— 
Watts;  Logic. 

^  The  word  but  in  such  a  case  being  useless,  anil 
even  incorrect,  is  omitted  by  Whately  and  other 
modern  logicians. 

"All  wits  are  dreaded;  some  who  are  admired  are  wits; 
therefore  some  who  are  admired  are  dreaded."—  H'hately: 
Logic,  II.,  iii.,  §  5. 

2.  Math. :  As  assumed  or  formally  proved. 

"...  therefore  the  side  DB  is  greater  than  the  side 
BC;  but  DB  is  equal  toBAaud  AC."—  Simson:  Euclid,  bk.i., 
prop.  20. 

C.  As  adverb: 
*l.  Without. 

"Whose  wule  mei  beon  buten."—Ancreu  Rftcle,  p.  418. 

2.  Not  more  than,  only. 

"...  there  is  but  a  step  between  me  and  death."—' 
1  Sam.  xx.  3. 

D.  As  substantive : 

1,  The  word  but  or  the  idea  which  it  expresses. 

*' If  they  [a  man's  virtues!  be  like  a  clear  light,  emi- 
nent, they  will  etab  him  with  a  but  of  detraction."— Fet- 
tham,  pt.  i..  Res.  60.  (Richardson.) 

2.  A  hindrance,  an  impediment.    (Jamieson.) 

E.  In  special  phrases  and  compounds : 

1.  But-and,  but  and,  botand,  bot  and,  conj.     [O. 
Eug.  butt  bot,  &c.]    Besides. 

"Or  I  sail  tin-mi  yonrsel  therein 
Bot  and  your  babies  three." 

Edom  o*  Gordon,  Percy's  Reliques,  i.  88. 

2.  But  for:  Without,  had  it  not  been  for. 

"Rash  man,  forbear!  but  for  some  unbelief, 
My  joy  had  been  as  fatal  as  my  grief."—  Waller. 

3.  But-if,  bot  if,  but  if,  but  gif,  bute  if:  Unless 
except. 

"But  gif  he  wold  in  ani  wise  .  him-self  schewc 
fonnest."—  William  of  Palerne,  939. 

"  I  cannot  gif  you  that  pre-emynence  and  place,  but  gi) 
I  knew  some  excellent  goalie  learning  and  gude  lyfe  in 
you  mair  than  all  the  anceant  Doctouris." — Kennedy  oj 
Corsraguell  in  Keith's  Hist.,  App.,  p.  197.  (Jamieson.) 

4.  But  persaving :  Without  being  seen. 

"Thai  set  thair  ledderes  to  the  wall, 
And  but  persaving,  com  vp  all." 

Barbour.-  Bruce,  xvii.  91.2. 

5.  But  that,  bote  that,  bute  that,  buttan  thatt,  buton 
that:  Unless,  except. 

"  He  wolde  al  his  kinelond  selten  on  heore  lond,  bute 
that  he  ideoped  weore  king  of  than  londe." — Layamon. 
iii.  252. 

6.  But   yet:  Yet,    still,    notwithstanding,    stated 
more  emphatically. 

"  But  yet,  Madam 

I  do  not  like  but  yet;  it  does  allay 
The  good  precedence;  fie  upon  but  utt! 
But  yet  is  as  a  gaoler,  to  bring  forth 
Some  monstrous  malefactor. 

Shakesp. .-  Ant.  *  Cleop.,  ii.  5. 

but-and,  prep.    [BUT,  E  (1).] 

but-if,  conj.    [BUT,  E  (3).] 

btit  (2),  butt,  prep.,  at  It'.  &  s.  [From  A.  S.  butan, 
buton,  bittun  (prep.)=without,  except.  From  pre- 
fix be  and  ii/an  =  without,  beyond.] 

A.  Attprep.:  Toward  the  outer  partof  the  house. 
"Lifts  up  his  head,  and  looking  butt  the  floor." 

.Jfcws.-  Ileletiore,  first  ed.,  p.  74. 

"  Flaught  bred  upon  her  but  the  house  he  sprang." 

Ibid.,  p.  76. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Toward  the  outer  apartment  of  a  house. 
"  And  >i»r  scho  come  into  the  hall  anone; 
And  syne  sho  went  to  se  gif  ony  come." 

Dunbar:  Niiitlund  J'oemti,  p.  70. 


fite,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     w€,    wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     wBrk,     who,     sftn;     mate,     cfib,     cUre,     unite.     cQr,     rflle,     fill;     try,     S?  rian.      88,     oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  lew. 


but 
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butene 


2.  In  the  outer  apartment. 
"  .    .    .    to  the  bernis  fer  but  sweit  blenkis  1  c;i*t." 

Dunbar:  Maitland  Poems,  p.  63.     (,/am*Vs«H.'» 

If  But-and-ben,  a.:  Outside  and  inside;  pertaining 
to  the  two  rooms  of  a  two-roomed  cottage. 

C.  -4s  substantive:  Tho  outer  room  in  a  two- 
roomed  cottage.  It  is  the  kitchen,  while  the  "  ben  " 
(be-in),  or  inner  room,  is  the  parlor.  [BEx.J 
(Scotch.) 

"  Mony  bienkis  ben  our  the  but  [that]  full  far  sittis." 
I>unbar.-  Maitland  Poems,  p.  62.     (Jamieson.) 

but  (3),  s.  &  a.    [BuTT.]    The  thick  end  of  any- 
thing.   [BUTT.] 
but-end,  butt-end,  s. 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit.:  The  thick  end  of  anything;  thus  the butt~ 
end  of  a  musket  or  rifle  is  the  end  opposite  to  the 
muzzle. 

"Another  had  rudely  pushed  back  a  woman  with  the 
but  end  of  his  musket."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 
*2.  Fig.:  The  most  important  portion  of  anything. 
"  Amen;  and  make  me  die  n  §?ood  old  man! 
That  is  the  butt-end  of  a  mother's  blessing." 

Shakesp.;  Richard  III.,  ii.  2. 

II.  Gardening:  In  a  similar  sense. 

If  Tlie  but  end  of  a  tree:  The  part  of  the  stem 
nearest  the  root ;  the  part  at  which  the  lowest  meas- 
urement is  taken. 

but-hinges,  s.  pi.    [BUTT  HINGES.] 
*but(4).s.    [Dut.  bot:  Sw.  butta;  Ger.  butt.]   The 
pecten  or  scallop-shell.    [BUTT  (6).] 

"But,  fysche.    Pecten." —Prompt.  Parv. 
but  (1),  v.t.    [Contracted  from  Eng.  abut  or  Fr 
fibouter.]    To  abut. 
*but  (2),  v.  impers.    [BooT,  v.  impers.'] 
but-al -an-lne,  s.    [Eng.,&c.,6u2(yO;  alanine.] 
Chem.:    Amidoisovaleric    acid  C.^H^NH^Og   or 
<H3C)2CH.CH(NH2).OC(OHJ.  It  occurs  in  the  pan- 
creas of  the  ox.    It  can  be  formed  by  heating  bro- 
moisovaleric  acid  with  ammonia.    It  crystallizes  in 
shining  plates,  which  can  be  sublimed.  It  is  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  water. 

bu  -tane,  s.  [From  Eng.,  &c.,  butyl;  suff.  -ane.] 
Chem.:  A  compound,  also  called  Tetrane,  CiHio- 
It  exists  in  two  modifications :  (1)  Normal  Butane, 
CHa.CH  >.CHj.CH3  or  Diethyl.  a  paraffin  hydrocar- 
bon occurring  in  petroleum,  also  obtained  by  heat- 
ing ethyl  iodide  with  zinc  in  sealed  tubes  to  100".  It 
is  a  colorless  gas  which  may  be  condensed  into  a 

liquid boilingatrC.  (2) Isobutane.C'S.^— CH  <  ^jj*' 
is  obtained  from  tertiary  butyl  alcohol  by  convert- 
ing it  into  tertiary  butyl  iodide  and  acting  on  that 
with  nascent  hydrogen.  It  is  a  gas  which  liquefies 
at  17°. 

bu  t9h-er,  *b09h'-e"r,  *b09h  -ere,  *bow9h  -er, 
*bOU9h  -er,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  boucher;  Prov.  bochier; 
Ital.  beccaio,  beccaro;  Low  Lat.  bocherius  =  (1)  a 
killer  of  goats,  (2)  a  butcher  generally.  From  O. 
Fr.  hoc:  Fr.  bouc;  Ital.  becco  =  a  goat,  a  buck.] 

[BUCK  (2),S.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Lit.:  One  who  makes  a  livelihood  by  killing 
sheep,  oxen,  and  other  animals,  and  selling  their 
flesh  as  human  food. 

"The  barbor  and  the  bowcher,  and  the  smyth." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,027. 

"Bochere.     Carnifex,  macellarius.'' — Prompt.  Purr. 

"The  captains  were  butchers,  tailors,  shoemakers."  — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

'1.  Fi<f.:  A  person  of  sanguinary  character ;  a  man 
delighting  in  bloodshed. 

"...  now  fastened  on  the  prince  who  had  put  down 
the  rebellion  the  nickname  of  Butcher."—  Macaulajf.-  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds.) 
butcher-bird,  s. 

Ornithology : 

1.  Sing. :  A  shrike.    [2  P/.] 

2.  Plural  (butcher-birds): 

(1)  One  of  the  English  names  of  the  genus  Lanius. 
The   species    are   so   denominated    because    they 
cruelly  impale  on  a  thorn  the  small  birds,  small 
quadrupeds,  insects,  and  worms  on  which  they  feed. 
They  are  also  called  shrikes. 

(a)  The  Great  Gray  Butcher-bird,  or  Shrike  (Lan- 
ius  excubitor). 

(b)  The  Red-backed  Shrike  or  Butcher-bird  (Lan- 
ius  coUurio}. 

(e)  The  \Voodchat  Shrike  (Lanius  rutilus.)  LAN- 
ius,  SHRIKE.] 

(2)  A  name  for  the  True  Shrikes,  or  Laminae,  the 
first  sub-family  of  Laniadw.    [LAKIINA,  SHRIKES.] 

butcher-broom,  s.     The  same   as   BUTCHER'S- 

BROOM  (q.  V.). 


butcher-knife,  s.     A    knife    for    cutting    meat. 

Tho  tang  of  the  blade  is  usually  riveted  between 

two  scales,  which  form  the  handle. 
butcher-meat,  s.    [BUTCHER'S-MEAT.] 
*butcher-row,  s.    A  row  of  shambles. 

"How  large  a  shambles  and  butcher-row  would  such 
make!"—  n'hltlock:  Manners  of  the  Eng.,  p.  97. 

*butcher-sire,  s.    One  who  kills  his  child. 
"  Or  butcher-sire  that  reaves  his  son  of  life." 

Shakegp.:   Venus  and  Adonis,  766. 

butcher  s-broom,  s.  [So  called  because  tho 
green  shoots  of  the  plant  were  formerly  used  by 
butchers  to  sweep  their  blocks.]  The  English  name 
of  the  Ruscus,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Liliacese  (Lily  worts),  and  the  section  Aspar- 
agese.  It  has  a  rigid  branched  stem,  very  rigid  and 
pungent,  with  ovate,  acuminate  leaf-like  expansion, 
with  a  solitary  inconspicuous  white  flower  on  their 
upper  surface.  This  is  succeeded  by  a  red  berry 
almost  as  large  as  a  cherry.  The  tender  shoots  are 
sometimes  gathered  by  the  poor  in  spring  and  eaten 
like  asparagus. 

butcher's-meat,  butcher-meat,  «.  Such  ani- 
mal food  as  a  butcher  deals  in,  beef,  mutton,  lamb, 
&c..  as  distinguished  from  fish,  fowl,  shellfish,  and 
such  like. 

butcher's  prick-tree,  s.  Two  plants—  (1)  Rham- 
nusfrangula,  (2)  Euonymus  europceus. 

tbut  Cher  -work,  s.  The  work  of  a  butcher. 
(Contemptuously  applied  to  slaughter  in  war.) 

"  That  those  who  loath  alike  the  Frank  and  Turk, 
Might  once  again  renew  their  ancient  butcher  work." 
Byron;  Cfiilde  Harold,  ii.  67. 

but9h  -e"r,  v.  t.    [From  butcher,  s.  (q,  v.)] 
tl.  Lit.:  To  kill  an  animal,  in  butcher  fashion, 
for  food, 
2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  put  a  human  being  to  death  with  sangui- 
nary and  remorseless  cruelty. 

"...  to  strip  and  butcher  the  fugitives  who  tried  to 
escape  by  the  pass."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xiii. 

(2)  To  destroy  (anything). 

"And  shamefully  by  you  my  hopes  are  butcher'd." 
Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  3. 

butfjh'-ered,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BUTCHER,  v.] 
but9h  -er-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [BUTCHER,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :   In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  vero. 
C.  As  substantive  :  The  trade  of  a  butcher.    (Lit. 


Six  thousand  years  are  near  hand  fled, 
Sin'  I  was  to  the  butch'ring  bred." 

Burns;  Death  and  Doctor  Hornbook. 

butchering-tool,  «.  A  contemptuous  appella- 
tion for  a  sword. 

"  But  as  yet,  though  the  soldier  wears  openly,  and  even 
parades,  his  butcher  ing-tool,  nowhere,  far  as  I  have  trav- 
eled, did  the  schoolmaster  make  show  of  his  instructing- 
tool."  —  Carlyle:  Sartor  Kesartus,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

*but9h  -er-11-ness,  s.  [Eng.  butcherly;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  butcherly  or  resembling  a 
butcher.  (Johnson.) 

fbut9h'-er-lf  ,  *boo9h'-er-l?,  a.   [Eng.  butcher; 

-'#•] 

1.  Of  persons:  Butcher-like,  sanguinary,  cruel. 

2.  Of  things: 

f(l)  Subjectively  :  As  if  inspired  by  a  butcher;  as 
if  one  were  being  butchered. 

"There  is  s  way,  which  brought  into  schools,  would 
take  away  this  butcherly  fear  in   making  of    Latin."  — 
Ascham. 
(2)  Objectively  :  Butcher-like,  cruel. 

"  What  stratagems,  how  fell,  how  butcherly, 
This  deadly  quarrel  daily  doth  beget  !" 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  VI.,  Ft.  III.,  ii.  5. 

butc.h'-er-y\  *b05h'-er-^,  *bo§b>er-Ie,  s.  [Eng. 
butcher;  -y.    In  Fr.  boucherie.] 
I.  Literally: 

I.  The  procedure  of  a  butcher  in  killing  animals 
for  food. 

"Yet  this  man.  so  ignorant  in  modern  butchery,  has 
cut  up  half  an  hundred  heroes,  and  quartered  five  or 
six  miserable  lovers,  in  every  tragedy  he  has  written."— 
Pop  e. 

*2.  A  slaughter-house,  a  place  where  animals  are 
killed  or  human  beings  in  large  numbers  put  to 
death. 

"  This  is  no  place  ;  this  house  is  but  a  butchery; 
Abhor  it,  fear  it,  do  not  enter  it.'' 

Shtikesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  3. 

II.  Fifjur  aft  -vely  :  Cruel  and  remorseless  slaughter 
of  human  beings,'  especially  on  an  extensive  scale. 

"  I  did  suborn 
To  do  this  ruthless  piece  of  butchery." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  3. 

"The  butchery  was  terrible."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xii. 


*bute,  v.  t.  [From  Icel.&  S\v.byta  =  to  change,  to 
exchange,  to  truck,  to  shift,  to  divide,  to  share; 
Dan.  bytte=to  exchange;  Dut.  buiten=to  pilfer,  to 
get  booty.]  [BOOT  (1),  v.;  BOOTY,  SUITING.] 
(Scotch.) 

*O.  Scots  Law:  To  divide  for  a  prey.  (Used  spe- 
cially of  prizes  at  sea.) 

"  .  .  .  to  bate  and  part  the  prizes  takin  ather  in  thair 
presence  or  absence."—  #ayb«r;  Pract.,  p.  636. 

*bute,  pret.  ofv.    [BEAT,  r.]    Beat. 

"By  that  he  hauede  y-blowe  a  blaste, 
On  the  toun  thay  bute  labours  faste,  and  made  noyse 
horryble." 

Sir  Femmbra*  (ed.  Herrtage),  3,835-OG. 

*bute,  s.    [BooT(l),s.    From6«*e,v.] 

1.  Remedy,    help.      (Rowlande    and   Ottuell   (ed. 
Herrtage),495.) 

2.  Booty. 

"  And  gif  it  beia  mair,  it  sail  remane  to  bute  and  part- 
ing."— Balfour:  Pract.,  p.  640. 

*bute,  prep.  &  conj.    [Bux.] 
bute  if,  conj.    [BUT  IF.] 

bu'  te-a,  s.  (Named  after  the  late  John,  Earl  of 
Bute,  a  munificent  patron  of  botany.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  consist- 
ing of  trees  and  scandent  shrubs.  Butca  frondosa 
(Downey-branched  Butea)  is  a  large  tree  called  in 
India  pulluft,  whence  the  name  Plassy,  the  locality 
of  the  celebrated  battle  on  June  23,  1757,  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  British  Indian  empire.  It 
has  large  axillary  and  terminal  racemes  of  deep- 
red  downy  flowers,  which  dye  cotton  cloth,  pre- 
viously impregnated  with  a  solution  of  alum,  or  of 
alum  and  tartar,  a  fine  yellow  color.  They  are  used 
also  as  a  discutient  to  indolent  tumors.  The  gum 
lac  of  commerce  comes  from  the  same  tree. 

*bute  -Ing,  pr.par.  &s.    [BUTE,  v.] 

A.  As  present  participle  :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  dividing  goods  captured  ;  the  state 
of  being  so  divided. 

"...  the  haill  richt  that  thay  sail  haue  to  the  said 
prize,  and  buteing  of  gudis,  .  .  ."  —  Balfour;  Pract., 
p.  638. 

2.  Tho  goods  divided. 

"Of  all  pillage,  thecapitane,  the  master,  Ac.,  gettis  na 
part  nor  buteing,  bot  it  sail  be  equallie  dividit  amang  the 
remanent  of  the  companie  marineris  that  mak  watch,  and 
gangis  to  the  ruder.—  Balfour:  Pract,  p.  640. 

bute  -lang,  s.  [From  O.  Scotch  bute—  a  butt,  and 
Zan0=long,  length.]  The  length  or  distance  between 
one  butt,  used  in  archery,  and  another. 

"As  his  maiestie  wes  within  tua  pair  of  bntelangis  to 
the  towne  of  Perth.  .  .  .  "—  Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1600  (ed.  1814), 
p.  203. 

*bute'-lesse,  *bote  '-lease,  a.  [BOOTLESS.] 
(Morte  Arthure,  981  &  1,014.) 

*bu-ten,  prep.&  adv.    [A.  S.  butan.]    About. 
"Those  bttten  noe  long  swing  he  dreg." 

Story  of  Gen.  <fr  Exod.,  566. 

bu'-tene,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  but(yin),  and  -«ne,  a  term- 
ination used  for  hydrocarbons  having  the  formula 
CnH2'n.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Chem.  :  An  organic,  diatomic,  fatty  radical,  CiHg", 
called  also  Butylene,  Quartene,  and  Tetrene.  There 
are  three  modifications  of  it,  having  the  form- 
ula C4HS.  Normal  Butene,  CH-,—  CH<>—  CH=CH2; 
Pseudo-butene,  CHj—  CH=CH—  CH3  ;  Iso  butene, 


Normal-butene  is  produced  by  the  chemical  action 
of  alcoholic  potash  upon  primary  -  butyl  -  iodide 
(CHa—  CH^—  CH2—  CH2IJ,  or  by  the  action  of  zinc 
ethideZn(C2H>j)2  on  brom-ethene(CH;>=OHBr).  It 
is  a  gas  at  ordinary  temperatures  ;  at  10°  it  is  con- 
densed into  a  liquid. 

Pseudo-butene  is  formed  by  the  chemical  action 
of  alcoholic  potash  on  a  pseudo  -  butyl  -  iodide 
(CHs—  CH2—  CHI—  CH3).  It  boils  at  3°.  It  can  also 
be  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  amyl  alcohol 
at  red  heat. 

Iso-butene  is  formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
potash  and  tertiary-butyl-iodide,  or  by  tho  elec- 
trolysis of  isovaleric  acid.  It  boils  at  6°.  It  is 
absorbed  by  strong  H^So^  ;  on  diluting  with  water 
and  distilling,  tertiafy-butyl-alcohol  is  obtained, 
CtOHsJsOH.  The  di-bromides  of  the  three  isomeric 
butonos,  C4HsBr-».  boil—  normal  at  160%  iso  at  159", 
and  pseudo  at  149% 

B.  As  adjective:  (See  the  compound.) 

butene  glycols,  x.  ;>/.  Chemical  compounds. 
(^H^OH).,,  called  also  butylone  alcohols  ana 

§uartene    alcohols.    They    are    diatomic  alcohols 
ix  are  theoretically  possible.    Tho  following  have 
been  examined: 


boll,     b<5y;     p6ut,    J6wl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shg,n.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -(ion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  -  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


buteo 
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butt 


1.  Normal  Butene  Glycol: 

CH3=CH(OH)— CHo— TH2.(OH).  Formed  by  leav- 
ing a  cold  mixture  of  acetic  aldehyde  and  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  for  a  few  days,  when  aldol,  the 
aldehyde  of  butene  glycol,  is  formed ;  this  is  treated 
with  sodium  amalgam.  It  is  a  thick  liquid,  boiling 
at  204'.  By  oxidizing  with  chromic  acid  mixture  it 
is  converted,  first  into  crotonic  aldehyde,  then  into 
acetic  and  oxalic  acids. 

2.  Ethyl  Glycol: 

CH3— CH2— CH(OH)— CH?(OH),  obtained  from 
normal  butene  bromide  by  saooniflcation  with 
caustic  potash.  It  is  a  viscid  liquid,  boiling  at  192°. 
By  rapid  oxidization  it  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid, 
but  by  dilute  nitric  acid  into  glycollic  and  glyoxylic 
acids. 

3.  Isobutene  Glycol:   g^>C(OH)-CH2(OH),  or 

dimethyl  glycol.  It  is  prepared  by  heating  isobuteno 
bromide  for  several  days  with  potassium  carbonate. 
It  boils  at  178*.    Oxidized  by  potassium  permang- 
anate into  carbonic  and  acetic  acid, 
bu  -te-6,  s.    [Lat.  buteo=a  buzzard.] 
Ornith. :  A  genus  of  raptorial  birds,  the  typical 
one  of  the  sub-family  Buteoninte.    The  American 
•turkey-buzzard,  Cathartes  aura,  is  the  best  known 
species  of  bird  bearing  the  name  of  buzzard  in  this 
country  but  does  not  belong  to  this  genus. 

bu-tS-6-ni  -n»,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.  buteo=a  buz- 
zard, and  f.  pi.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Falconidse,  containing 
the  Buzzards.     It   is   placed   near   the   Aquiline 
(Eagles),  and  has  a  certain  remote  affinity  to  the 
Vulturidee  (Vultures).    [BUZZARD.] 
*but-er,  s.    [BITTERN.]    (Scotch.) 
*buth,  *buthe,  1,  2,  and  3  pers.  pi.  pr,  indie,  ofv. 
[BEN.]    Are. 

"Ne  buth  here  in  this  hour  but  our  seine  tweyne.*' 

William  of  Palerne,  4,447. 

"[A]  if  thay  two  ne  buth  noght  bolde!  aghen  me  to 
fighte  on  stoure." 

Sir  Ferttmbras  (ed.  Herrtage),  p.  4, 1.  100. 

*buths-Carle,  s.  pi.    [A.  S.  butse-carl=&  sailor,] 
Q.Law:  Mariners,  seamen.    (Selden:  Mare  Clau- 

«um,  184.)     ( Wharton.) 
•but  -ISr,  *but  -tel-ar,  *bu  -tel-er,  *bot  -tel- 

er,    *bot  -il-er,    *bot  -6l-e"r,    *b6t  -le"r,  s.     [Fr. 

bouteiller;  Norm.  Fr.  butuiller;   Prov.  boteillier; 

Sp.  botillero:  Ital.  bottigliere;  Low  Lat.  buticular- 

ius.    From    Fr.   bouteitte;    Norm.    Fr.  butuille=-a. 

bottle.]     [BOTTLE.] 

*1.  A  cup-bearer. 

"This  buteler  loseph  sone  for-gat." 

Story  of  Gen.  <fr  Exod.,  2,092. 

Botlere  (bottler,  P.).  Pincei-na,  promus,  propinator, 
acaliculis,  Cath."—  Prompt.  Pan-. 

"...  and  thou  shalt  deliver  Pharaoh's  cap  into 
his  hand,  after  the  former  manner  when  thou  wast  his 
butler."— Gen.  xl.  13. 

2.  An  officer  in  the  houses  of  monarchs,  noblemen, 
and  wealthy  individuals  generally,  whose  special 
function  it  is  to  take  charge  of  the  beer,  wine,  and 
other  liquors,  and  also  of  the  plate.  As  it  would  bo 
injudicious  to  trust  these  to  an  inferior  menial,  tho 
butler  in  many  cases  is  the  head  servant  in  the 
house. 

"  This  letter,  notwithstanding  the  poor  butler's  man. 
ner  of  writing  it  .  .  ." — Spectator. 

*biit -I5r-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  butler,  and 
suff.  -age.]  An  ancieut  hereditary  duty  belonging 
to  the  crown.  It  was  the  right  of  taking  two  tuns  of 
wine  from  every  ship  importing  twenty  tuns  or 
more  into  England.  This  right,  wnich  is  mentioned 
in  the  great  roll  of  the  Exchequer  in  8  Richard  I., 
was  commuted  under  Edward  I.  for  a  duty  of  two 
shillings  on  every  tun  imported  by  merchant 
strangers.  The  proceeds  were  given  to  the  king's 
butler,  whence  the  name  butlerage.  It  was  called 
also  prisage  of  wines.  (Blackntone:  Comment.,  bk. 
i.  ch.  8.) 

"These  ordinary  finances  are  casual  or  uncertain,  as 
be  the  escheats,  the  customs,  butlerage,  and  impost." — 
Bacon. 

but'-lSr-ship,  *biit'-tSl-lar-8h^ppe,  s.  [Eng. 
h  tit  it-r,  and  suff.  -ship.]  The  office  or  functions  of  a 
butler. 

".  .  .  and  restored  the  chiefe  buttelar  vnto  hys  but- 
telarshvppe."— Bible  (1561),  Gen,  xl. 

"  And  he  restored  the  chief  butler  unto  his  butlership 
again;  and  he  gave  the  cup  into  Pharaoh's  hand." — Gen. 
xT.  21. 

biit-ment,  s.  [Contr.  fromEng.a&ufmenffq.v.).] 

Architecture: 

1.  The  buttress  of  an  arch;  the  supporter,  i.  e., 
the  part  which  joins  it  to  the  upright  pier.    [ABUT- 
MENT.] 

2,  The  mass  of  stonework  at  the  extremities  of  a 
bridge  to  give  lateral  support  to  its  arches,  or  sup- 
port to  the  ends  of  the  beams  if  the  bridge  be  a 
wooden  one. 


butment-cheek,  ». 

Carp. :  The  part  of  a  mortised  timber  surrounding 
the  mortise,  and  against  which  the  shoulders  of  the 
tenon  bear. 

bu-t6  ma  -$e-SB,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  buto- 
mus  (q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Butomads,  an  order  of  plants  placed  by  Dr. 
Lindley  under  his  seventeenth  or  Alismal  alliance. 
The  sepals  are  three,  generally  herbaceous.  The 
petals  are  three,  colored.and  petaloid,  being  gen- 
erally purple  or  yellow.  The  flowers  are  in  umbels. 
There  are  three,  six,  or  more  ovaries  distinct,  or 
united  into  a  single  mass.  The  seeds  are  numerous 
and  minute.  The  leaves,  which  are  very  cellular, 
have  parallel  veins,  and  often  a  milky  juice.  The 
species  are  found  in  marshes  in  tropical  America 
and  in  Europe.  Dr.  Lindley  estimated  their  num- 
ber at  seven,  in  four  genera. 

bu  turn  ads,  «•  P'-  [From  Mod.  Lat.  butomus 
(q.  v.),  and  Eng.  pi.  suff.  -ads.] 

Bot.:  Lindley's  name  for  the  order  Butomaceee 
(q.  v.). 

bu -t6m-us,  s.  [In  Fr.  butome;  Sp.  &  Ital.  bu- 
tomo;Gr.  boutomos;  boutomon;  from  bous~an  ox, 
and  temnd^to  cut.  So  called  because  the  sharp 
leaves  cut  the  mouths  of  oxen  which  feed  upon 
them.  ] 

Bot. :  Flowering-rush,  formerly  called  also  Wator- 
gladiole,  or  Grassy-rush.  A  genus  of  plants,  the 
typical  one  of  the  order  Butomaceie.  It  has  nine 
stamina,  a  very  unusual  number,  and  six  capsules. 
It  is  a  highly  ornamental  plant,  with  the  leaves, 
which  are  all  radical,  two  or  three  feet  long,  and 
an  umbel  of  many  rose-colored  flowers. 

butt  (I),  but,  «.  &  a.  [Fr.  bout;  O.  Fr.  6o<=an 
end.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:    The  end,  the  furthest  limit  of 
anything. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Tools,  weapons,  t&c. : 

(1)  Gen.:   The  hinder,  larger,  or  blunter  end  or 
an  object ;  as  of  a  gun,  a  connecting-rod,  a  crow- 
bar. &c. 

(2)  Spec.:   Tho  shoulder-end  of  a  gun-stock  cov- 
ered with  a  heel-plate. 

2.  Tanning,  <tc. : 

(1)  The  thick  part  of  an  ox-hide. 

(2)  PI.  (butts) :    Those  parts  of  the  tanned  hides 
of  horses  which  are  under  the  crupper.    (Jamie- 
son.) 

B.  As  adjective :   (See  the  compound.) 
butt-end,  «.    [BDT-END.] 

butt  (2),  «.  in  compos.  [From  butt  (1),  v.  =  to 
abut.]  An  abuttal. 

IT  Butts  and  bounds:  The  abuttals  and  boun- 
daries of  land.  (Holtoway.) 

"But  or  bertel  or  bysselle  i  berselle,  T.)  Mela."— 
Prompt.  Parv. 

1.  Joinery,  <tc. : 

(1)  The  end  of  a  connecting-rod  against  which 
the  boxing  is  attached  by  the  strap,  cotter,  and  gib. 

(2)  Tho  end  of  an  object  where  it  comes  squarely 
against  another. 

(3)  A  joint  where  the  ends  of  two  objects  come 
squarely  together  without  scarfing  or  chamfering. 

2.  Shipbuilding:  The  meeting-joint  of  two  planks 
in  a  strake.    The  joint  between  two  strakes  is  a 
seam. 

3.  Door-hinges:    A    form    of    door-hinge    which 
screws  to  the  edge  of  a  door,  and  butts  against  the 
casing,  instead  of  extending  out  across  the  face  of  a 
door,  like  the  strap-hinge.    It  consists  of  two  ob- 
long plates,  one  edge  of  each  of  which  is  dentated 
to  fit  its  follow,  a  pintle  traversing  each  interlock- 
ing portion  to  form  a  joint.    [  BUTT-HINGE.! 

4.  Fire-engines:  The  standing  portion  of  a  half- 
coupling  at  the  end  of  a  hose. 

butt-chain,  8. 

Saddlery :  A  short  chain,  two  of  which  reach  from 
the  leather  tugs  to  the  single-tree,  t»  each  end  of 
which  they  are  hooked. 

butt-hinge,  but-hinge,  s.  A  hinge  formed  of 
two  plates  and  interlocking  projecting  pieces  which 
are  connected  by  a  pintle. 

butt-bowel,  <. 

Coopering :  A  howeling-adze  used  by  coopers. 

butt-joint,  s. 

Carp.:  A  joint  in  which  the  pieces  come  square 
against  eacfi  other,  endwise.  In  ironwork  the  parts 
are  welded,  and  the  term  is  used  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  a  lap-joint  or  weld. 

butt-weld,  8. 

Forging:  A  weld  in  which  the  edges  are  square- 
butted  and  jammed  against  each  other,  anil  then 
welded;  a  jump-weld. 


butt  (3),  s.  &  a.  [From  Fr.  but  =  a  butt,  a  mark, 
aim,  a  laughing-stock ;  buttc-n  hillock,  a  mark,  a. 
mound  of  earth,  point,  aim,  goal,  butt.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  place  or  person  aimed  at. 

(1)  Lit. :  A  place  on  which  a  mark  is  placed  to  be 
shot  at;  a  target.    [II.,!.] 

IT  Often  in  the  plural,  referring  to  a  line  of  marks 
to  be  aimed  at  rather  than  a  single  one. 

"But  chief,  beside  the  butts,  there  stand 
Bold  Robin  Hood  and  all  his  band." 

Scott;  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  22. 

^T  A  butt's  length :  The  distance  at  which  tho  butt 
is  from  the  person  aiming  at  it. 

(2)  Figuratively: 

(a)  A  place  which  one  aims  at  reaching. 

"  Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  is  my  butt, 
The  very  sea-mark  of  my  utmost  sail." 

Shakesp..-  Othello,  v.  2. 

(b)  A  person  or  persons  viewed  as  an  object  for 
angry  attack,  or  for  ridicule. 

"  The  papists  were  the  most  common-place,  and  the  btttf 
against  whom  all  the  arrows  were  directed."— Clarendon. 

"  Finds  thee,  at  best,  the  butt  to  crack  his  joke  on." 
Pope.-  Satire,  1,740. 

2.  Ground  appropriated  for  practising  archery. 

3.  A  piece  of  ground  which  in  plowing  does  not 
form  a  proper  ridge,  but  is  excluded  at  an  angle ;  it 
piece  of  laud  in  any  way  disjoined  from  the  rest. 

"  And  that  other  rig  or  butt  ot  land  of  the  same  tyand  in 
the  ffield  called  the  Gallowbank,  or  the  taill  or  south  end 
thereof."— .4c(  Chas.  II.  <ed,  1814),  viii.  295. 

T[  Hence  a  small  piece  of  land  is  sometime.-*  called 
the  butts. 
II.  Technically: 
Rifle  and  Artillery  Practice : 

1.  A  target. 

2.  A  wooden  structure  consisting  of  several  thick- 
nesses of  boards,  separated  by  small  intervals  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  depth  of  penetra- 
tion of  bullets. 

3.  A  frame  of  iron  and  wood,  representing  a  large 
section  of  armor-plating,  and  moored  in  position 
for   determining   the  destructive   power  of   shot, 
shell,  and  given  charges  of  powder. 

4.  A  mound  of  earth  to  receive  the  bullets  in  the 
proof  of  gun-barrels. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds.) 

'butt-shaft,  *but-shaft,  s.  A  kind  of  arrow, 
used  for  shooting  at  butts;  formed  without  a  barb, 
so  as  to  stick  into  the  butts,  and  yet  be  easily 
extracted.  (Nares.) 

"The  very  pin  of  his  heart  cleft  with  the  blind  bow- 
boy's  butt-shaft." — Shakesp.;  Rom,  dtJul.,  ii.  4. 

"Cupid's  butt-shaft  is  too  hard  for  Hercules' club."— 
Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor  Lost,  i.  2. 

butt  (4),  *.  [From  butt  (1),  v.=to  strike  as  a  ram 
does;  Fr.  botte=&  blow  in  fencing  with  a  foil  or 
sword;  Sp.  &  Port,  bote  =  &  thrust,  a  blow,  a  re- 
bound ;  Ital.  botta=  ...  a  blow,  a  stroke ;  botto- 
=  a  stroke,  a  blow.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  aiming  a  blow. 

2.  A  blow  given  by  a  ram,  or  other  animal,  witi* 
its  forehead. 

*II.  Fencing :  A  stroke  given  in  fencing. 

"  If  disputes  arise 

Among  the  champions  for  the  prize, 
To  prove  who  gave  the  fairer  butt, 
John  shews  the  chalk  on  Robert's  coat." 

Prior. 

butt  (5),  s.  [Fr.  botte=&  boot,  a  vessel,  a  buttr 
O.  Fr.  bout,  bouSy  bouz;  Sp.  bota  =  &  leather  bottle, 
a  butt,  a  boot ;  Ital.  botte~&  cask,  a  vessel,  a  boot.j 
[BOOT,*.] 

1.  Oficine:  A  cask  containing  126  gallons. 
"...    he,  being  adjudged  for  a  traitor,  was  privily 

drowned  in    u  butt  of  malmsey." — fox;  Acts    anil  Monu- 
ments (ed.  Cattley),  vol.  iii.  p.  765. 

2.  Of  beer:  A  vessel  containing  108  gallons. 

3.  Of  currants:  A  vessel  containing  from  15  to  22 
cwt. 

butt  (6),*butte,  *but,  s.    [In  Sw.  butta^a.  tur- 
hot;  Dut.  bot;  Ger.  butt,  butte=n  flounder.] 
1.  (Of  the  form  but) :  A  pecton,  a  scallop-shell  (T). 
''Rut,  fysche.     Pccten," — Prompt.  Part'. 

*2.  (Of  the  form  butte) :  A  turbot  (?).  (Havlok  the 
Dane,  759.)  (Herbert  Coleridge.) 

3.  (Of  the  form  butt) :  A  name  given  at  Yarmouth, 
England,  to  tho  flounder  (Platessa  flesus) . 

bfitt  (1)  *butten,  *button,  r.  i.  &  f.  [Norm.  Fr. 
buter;  O.  Fr.  boter=to  push,  to  strike  ;  Sp.  botar= 
to  rebound;  Port.  botar=to  throw;  Ital.  buttare= 
to  throw.] 


ftte,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we",     w€t,     Here,     camel,     hgr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    gd,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full:     try,     Syrian.      SB,     oa  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


butt 

A.  Intrans. :  To  strike  against  with  the  forehead, 
as  a  ram  or  a  bull  does. 

"For  bigge  Bulles  of  Basan  brace  hem  about, 
That  with  theyr  homes  butten  the  inorestoute." 

Spenser;  Step.  Cat.,  ix. 

"He  seeks  the  fight;  and,  idly  butting,  feigns 
His  rival  gor'd  in  every  knotty  trunk." 

Thomson:  The  Seasons;  Spring. 

B.  Trans. :  To  strike  with  the  forehead,  as  a  ram ; 
to  drive.    (Lit.  <&  fig.) 

"  Come,  leave  your  tears;  a  brief  farewell: — the  beast 
With  many  heads  butts  me  away." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  I. 

butt  (2),  v.  i.  [Contracted  from  abut,  v.  (q.  v.)] 
To  abut,  to  join  at  the  extremity  or  at  the  side,  to 
be  as  a  boundary  to. 

"  And  Burnsdale  then  doth  butt  on  Don's  well-watered 
land."  Drayton, 

but  -ted,  pa. par-.    [Bux  (1),  v.  t.~\ 

but -ted,  a.    [Fromfcu<(2),i;.] 

but-ter  (i),*but-tere,  *but -tire,  *but'-turef 
*bfit  -tyr,  *biit  -ere,  *bot-ure,  *bot-ere,  *bot-yr, 
s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  butere,  butyre,  butera;  Fries,  butere; 
Dut.  boter;  Ger.  butter;  Fr.  beurre;  Prov.  buire, 
boder;  Ital.  burro;  Lai.  butyrum,  butyron,  butu- 
rium;  Gr.  boutyros=(l)  butter,  (2)  a  kind  of  salve; 
bot*s=an  ox,  bullock,  or  cow,  and  tyros=cheese.] 

JL  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1  (q.  v.). 

"Boture  (botyr,  K.)-     But  i  rum."— Prompt.  Parv. 

(2)  The  butter  of  Scripture :  In  most  cases  curdled 
or  inspissated  milk. 

"And  he  took  butter,  and  milk,  and  the  calf  which  he 
had  dressed,  and  set  it  before  them  .  .  ." — (fen.  xviii.  8. 

2.  Fig. :   A  substance  resembling  butter  in  con- 
sistency, or  in  any  other  obvious  quality.  [II.  2.] 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Dairy-work,  Cpnim.,  <&c.:  The  fatty  portion  of 
milk  or  cream  solidified  by  churning.  In  the  mak- 
ing of  butter,  the  cream  is  collected  from  time  to 
time  and  kept  in  covered  jars.  When  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  cream  has  been  obtained,  it  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  churn,  or  other  suitable  apparatus,  and 
kept  constantly  agitated,  until  the  butter  forms. 
In  order  to  preserve  the  flavor  and  color,  it  is 
important  that  the  agitation  should  be  as  regular 
as  possible,  and  that  the  temperature  in  the  churn 
should  never  exceed  64°  Fahr.  As  soon  as  the 
churning  is  finished,  the  butter  is  thoroughly 
washed  with  cold  water  to  free  it  from  the  adhering 
butter-milk,  and  a  small  quantity  of  salt,  not  ex- 
ceeding 2  per  cent.,  is  worked  into  it. 

Pure  butter  should  consist  entirely  of  milk  fat, 
with  a  small  and  variable  quantity  of  water;  but  in 
the  process  of  manufacture  it  is  found  impossible 
to  exclude  altogether  the  other  constituents  of  the 
milk.  We  find,  therefore,  in  genuine  butter,  from 
0.8  to  2.0  per  cent,  of  caseine,  or  curd,  and  a  trace  of 
milk  sugar.  The  "fat"  of  butter  consists  of  the 
glycerides  of  the  insoluble  fatty  acids  —  stearic, 

?almitic,  and  oleic— in  combination  with  from  5  to 
per  cent,  of  the  glycorides  of  the  soluble  or  vola- 
tile fatty  acids,  principally  butyric.    The  charac- 
teristic taste  and  smell  of  butter  are  chiefly  due  to 
the  presence  of  these  volatile  acids. 

For  many  years  it  was  held  by  chemists  of  consid- 
erable repute  that  milk  fat  was  similar  in  every 
respect  to  pure  beef  and  mutton  fats,  and  that  there 
were  no  means  of  detecting  foreign  fat,  when  added 
to  butter.  The  whole  subject  has  been  thoroughly 
investigated  by  various  chemists,  and  two  methods 
of  examination  have  been  devised.  One  of  them  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  the  insoluble 
fatty  acids  in  butter  is  less  than  that  found  in  the 
other  animal  fats,  and  that  these  fats  are  almost 
devoid  of  the  soluble  fatty  acids.  The  other  method 
consists  in  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
butter  fat,  at  a  temperature  of  10U°  Fahr.  The  esti- 
mation of  the  insoluble  fatty  acids  is  a  tedious 
process,  attended  with  difficulty,  and  requiring 
great  care.  On  the  other  hand,  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  butter  fat  can  be  ascertained  with  ease  and 
rapidity  by  any  chemist  of  ordinary  skill.  Each  of 
these  methods  is  valuable  in  itself,  but  when  taken 
together  they  render  the  detection  of  fat  adulterants 
comparatively  easy. 
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cases  as  much  as  30  per  cent,  has  been  found.  Curd 
is  sometimes  used  to  increase  the  bulk  and  weight 
of  the  butter ;  any  excess  above  4  per  cent,  should  bo 
considered  an  adulteration.  Animal  fats,  as  the 
fat  of  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  are  prepared  on  a 
large  scale  and  sold  under  the  names  of  **  butter- 
ine,"  "  olco- margarine,"  *fcc.  These  are  frequently 
added  to  butter  to  the  extent  of  from  50  to  70  per 
cent.  [BuTTEsiNE.]  So  long  as  the  fats  used  are 
pure  and  good,  and  the  purchasers  know  that  they 
are  not  buying  butter,  but  a  mixture  of  butter  and 
fat,  there  can  Ibe  no  objection  to  its  sale ;  but  when 
this  mixture  is  sold  as  genuine  butter,  at  a  genuine- 
butter  price,  the  seller  renders  himself  justly  liable 
to  the  penalties  prescribed  by  law.  An  excessive 
quantity  of  common  salt  is  sometimes  added  to 
butter  for  the  purpose  of  causing  it  to  absorb  and 
hold  more  water.  Fresh  butter  snould  not  contain 
more  than  2  per  cent,  of  salt,  whilst  salt  butter 
should  never  exceed  6  per  cent. 

2.  Botany: 

Butter  and  eggs:  Several  plants,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  of  two  shades  of  yellow;  spec.,  (1)  Nar- 


cissus pseudonarctssus ;  (2)  N.  incomparabilis ;  (3) 
N,  biflorus;  (4)  N.  poeticus;  (5)  the  double-flowered 
variety of  N.  aurantius;  and  (6)  Linaria  vulgaris, 


RESULTS  OF  ANALYSES  OF  BUTTER  AND  OTHER  ANIMAL 
FATS. 


Description  of 

Sample. 

Per  cent,  of  insol- 
uble fatty  acids. 

Specific  Gravity 
at  100°  Fahr. 

86  to  88 

911  to  913 

Mutton  fat  
Beef  fat  . 

95-8 

06*0 

902-8 
903-7 

Lard.  .  .  . 

95-2 

903-8 

Butter  is  an  article  of  food  very  frequently  adult- 
erated, the  chief  adulterants  being  water,  curd,  and 
prepared  animal  fats.  The  quantity  of  water  in 
butter  should  never  exceed  15  per  cent.  In  some 


with^other  plants  of  which  the  name  butter  and 
eggs  is  known  only  locally.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

3.  Vegetable  Chem. :  A  name  given  to  certain  con- 
crete fat  oils,  which  continue  of  a  butyraceous 
consistence  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

(1)  Butter  and  Tallow:  A  greasy  juice  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  butter  and  tallow  tree,  but 
specially  in  the  fruit. 

^Butter  and  Tallow  Tree :  The  Pentadesma  buty- 
racea,  a  Sierra  Leone  tree  belonging  to  the  order 
Clusiaceee,  or  Guttifera.  It  has  large  handsome 
flowers,  and  opposite  coriaceous  leaves  with  par- 
allel veins.  [(!).] 

(2)  Butter  of  Cacao :  A  concrete  oil,  obtained  from 
the  seeds  of  Theobroma  cacao. 

(3)  Butter  of  Canara:  A  solid  oil,  obtained  from 
the  fruits  of  Vateria  indica,  and  called  Piney-tal- 
low. 

*4.  Inorganic  Chem. :  Old  names  for  various 
chemical  compounds,  specially  for  chlorides.  They 
were  so-called  from  their  soft  butyraceous  consist- 
ence. 

IT  (1)  Butter  of  Antimony :  Sesquichloride  of  anti- 
mony, terchloride  of  antimony.  TANTIMONY.] 

Butter  of  Arsenic :  Sesquichloride  of  arsenic. 
Butter  of  Bismuth;  Chloride  of  bismuth. 
Butter  of  Sulphur :  Precipitated  sulphur. 
Butter  of  Tin:   Sublimated    muriate   of  tin, 
protochloride  of  tin. 
(6)  Butter  of  Zinc :  Chloride  of  zinc. 
B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds.) 
butter-ball, .--. 

1*  A  species  of  small  duck  (C'haritonetta  albeola). 
Called  also  buffel  duck. 

2.  A  small  portion  of  butter  served  in  the  form 
of  a  ball  at  the  dining  table. 

butter-bird,  s.  A  name  given  in  Jamaica  to  the 
Bobolink  (Dolichonyx  oryzivorus.) 

butter-boat,  s,  A  small  vessel  for  holding  melted 
butter  at  table. 

"Nae  doubt  it  was  for  fear  of  the  sonp,  and  the  butter- 
boats, and  the  like."—  Scott:  St.  Ronan's,  ch.  xxii. 

butter-bur,  s.  [So  called  because  the  country 
housewives  used  to  wrap  their  butter  in  the  large 
leaves  of  these  plants.]  The  English  name  of  Petas- 
ites.  a  genus  of  Composites.  The  Common  But- 
ter-bur (Petasites  vulgar  is)  is  a  rank  weed  growing 
commonly  in  wet  meadows  and  by  roadsides.  The 
root  creeps  to  a  distance.  The  pale  flowers,  which 
appear  before  the  leaves,  are  attractive  to  bees. 
The  leaves  are  very  large. 

butter-dock,  butter  dock,  s.  A  plant,  Rumex 
obtusifolius. 

butter-fish,  s.  [So  called  from  a  copious  mucous 
secretion  on  its  skin.] 

Ichtfiyol.:  The  Spotted  Gunnel  (Murcenoides  gut- 
tatus). 

butter-Jags,  s.  pi.  Two  plants:  (1)  Lotus  comic- 
ulatus,  (2)  Medicago  falcata. 

butter-mold,  s. 

Husbandry :  An  implement  by  which  pats  of  but- 
ter of  a  given  size  are  shaped  and  printed  for 
market.  (Knight.) 

butter-print,  s.  A  piece  of  carved  wood,  used 
to  mark  butter.  It  is  called  also  a  BUTTER-STAMP. 

"  A  butter-print  in  which  were  engraven  figures  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes,  applied  to  the  lump  of  butter,  left  on  it 
the  figure."— Locke. 

butter-scotch,  s.  A  kind  of  candy  composed 
mainly  of  butter  and  sugar. 

butter-stamp,  s.  The  same  as  BUTTER-PHI  XT 
(q.v.). 

butter-tongs,  s.  An  implement  for  cutting  and 
transferring  pieces  of  butter. 


butterfly 

tbutter-tooth,  s.    An  incisor  tooth, 
butter-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  given  to  several  trees  belonging  to* 
the  order  Sapotaceae. 

1.  Indian    Butter-tree  (Bassia  butyracea).    It  i? 
called  also  the  Phulwara.    it  is  a  native  of  Nepaul 
and  the  Almorah  hills.    A  white  fatty  substance  is 
pressed  from  its  seeds.  It  can  be  burnt,  makes  good 
soap,  and  is  used  to  adulterate  ghee,  to  dress  the- 
hair,  and  as  an  application  in  rheumatism,    Thc- 
juice  of  the  flowers  furnishes  a  kind  of  sugar. 

2.  The  African  Butter-tree,  or  Shea-tree  (Bassia 
Parkii).    It  produces  thogalam-butter  mentioned 
by  Mungo  Park.   The  "  butter."  is  a  white  fatty  sub- 
stance extracted  from  the  seeds  by  boiling  them  in 
water.    It  is  an  important  article  of  commerce  at 
Sierra  Leone. 

butter- worker,  s.     ' 

Agric. :  An  implement  for  pressing  and  rolling" 
butter  to  free  it  of  the  buttermilk.  It  may  be  a 
fluted  roller  working  in  a  bowl  or  on  a  board,  or  a 
conical  roller  on  a  slanting  board,  which  permits- 
the  buttermilk  to  run  off.  (Knight.) 

*but'-ter  (2),  s.  [BITTERN.]  (Scotch.)  (Jamie' 
son.) 

butter-bump,  s.    The  bittern. 

biit-ter  (3),s.    [BuTT,r.] 

Wood-working:  A  machine  for  sawing  off  the- 
ends  of  boards,  to  render  them  square  and  to* 
remove  faulty  portions. . 

biit'-tSr,  v.  f.  [From  Eng.  butter,  s.  (q.  v.)  I& 
Ger.  buttern ;  Fr.  beurrer.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  spread  with  butter. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  With  " bread "  for  the  object:    To  make  any 
thing  in  one's  lot  more  platable. 

U  To  butter  both  sides  of  one's  bread:  To  attempt 
to  obtain  advantages  from  more  sides  than  one. 
"Upon  all  topics;  'twas,  besides,  his  bread, 
Of  which  he  butter'd  both  sides  ;  'twould  delay." 
Byron;  The  Vision  of  Judgment ,96. 

(2)  With  a  person  for  the  object:  To  flatter,  to- 
coax.    (Vulgar.) 

*H.  Gaming:  To  increase  the  stakes  every  throw" 
or  every  game.    (A  cant  term.)    [BUTTERING.] 
*but'-ter-aced,  a.    [BUTTRESSED.] 

"  Imbattalled,  vaulted,  and  chareroofed,  sufficiently 
butteraced,  .  .  ." — A  journey  through  England  (1724). 
(Hattiwell:  Contrib.  to  Lexicog.) 

bfit'-tSr-ciip,  but -te"r-cups,  s.  [Eng.  butter? 
cup.  ]  [BUTTEHFLOWER.]  A  name  given  to  the- 
Ranunculus  genus,  and  specially  to  Ranunculus 
acris,  R.  bulbosus,  R.  repens,  R.  Jicaria,  and  R. 
auricomus.  (Britten  &  Holland,  <£c.) 

Water  Buttercup :  Two  plants:  (1)  Ranunculus 
ay  until  is,  (2)  Caltha  palustris. 

but'-t§r-fllp,  s.  One  of  the  names  of  a  bird,  the- 
Scooping  Avocet  (Recurvisostra  avocetta). 

bflt  -ter-fltfw-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  butter;  flower.  So- 
called,  apparently,  because  ignorant  people  once 
thought  that  the  yellow  color  of  butter  arose  from 
the  cattle  eating  these  plants,  which  they  never  do.- 
(Curtis.)] 

1.  Gen. :   The    same   as  buttercup ;  the   popular 
English  name  of  the  plants  belonging  to  the  genus 
Ranunculus. 

2.  Specially : 

(1)  One  of  the  names  popularly  given  to  a  plantr 
the  Ranunculus  bulbosus,  or  Bulbous  Crow-foot. 
It  is  called  also  Buttercups,  King's-cups,  and,  by 
Shakespeare,  Cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue.      It  flow- 
ers in  May,  and  may.  without  digging  for  its  root,, 
be  accurately  identified  by  observing  that  the  seg- 
ments of  its  calyx   are  refiexed,  whereas  in   R. 
repens,  often  confounded  with  it,  they  are  tolerably 
erect. 

"  The  watered  meadows  are  yellow  with  butterflowfrs."~ 
—Aubrey:  Nat.  Hist,  of  Wilts.  (Britten  <t  Holland.) 

(2)  Ranunculus  acris. 

(3)  R.  repens. 

(4)  R.ficaria. 

(5)  R.  auricomus. 

Great  butterflower :  A  ranunculacoous  plant 
(Caltha  palustris) . 

but  -ter-fl?,  *biit  -tSr-flie,  *bot-ur-fiye,  s.  &  a. 
[Eng.  butter;  fly;  A.  S.  buter-flege  (Somner) :  buttor- 
fleoge ,'  Dut.  boter-vliege  (Skeat) ;  Ger.  butterflictie. 
Why  so  called  is  not  certain.  It  may  bo  from 
appearing  at  the  beginningof  the  season  for  butter. 
or  because  somo  species  are  yellow,  or  because  the- 
droppings  of  somo  are  butter-like.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. ;  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fiq.:  A  person  who  is  dressed  attractively,  but 
is  shallow  in  intellect  and  of  no  perceptible  use  to- 
society. 

"The  fops  nre  painted  butterflies" 

Pope:  To  Moore,  the  Worm  Doctor,  17. 


boll,     bo~y;     pout,    jtfwl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -slous  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del- 


butterfly-cock 

II.  Entom. :  Tho  English  name  for  any  species  of 
the  Diurnal  Lepidoptera,  or  Rhopalocora.  The 
.antennae  end  in  a  club ;  the  wings  in  repose  are 
generally  quite  upright,  and  there  are  no  bristles  on 
the  hinder  pair.  They  fly  by  day,  while  their  allied 
the  Hawk-moths  do  so  by  twilight,  and  the  Moths 
by  night.  Before  coming  to  the  perfect  state  they 
<?xist  first  as  the  caterpillar,  and  afterwards  in  the 
chrysalis  state.  Butterflies  exist  in  all  climates 
except  those  marked  by  extreme  cold ;  the  tropical 
species  are,  however,  most  numerous,  besides  being 
the  largest  in  size  and,  as  a  rule,  the  brightest  in 
•coloring.  The  Butterflies,  or  Diurnal  Lepidoptera, 
are  divided  into  four  families:  Papiliomdae,  Nym- 
phalidte,  Lycsenidse,  and  Hesperidse  (q.  v.), 

B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compounds.) 

butterfly-cock,  s.  A  valve  having  two  semi- 
circular wings  pivoted  on  a  central  cross-bar.  A 

butterfly-valve. 

butterfly-fish,  *.  [Named  from  the  color.]  A 
name  for  a  fish,  the  Ocellatod  Blenny  (Blennius 
Gcellaris).  It  has  the  dorsal  fin  bilobate.  Its 
anterior  lobe  is  elevated  and  marked  with  a  round 
and  black  spot,  surrounded  with  a  white  circle  and 
&  black  one.  It  is  found  on  the  English  coast. 

butterfly-net,  8.  A  net  of  very  fine  gauze,  at- 
tached to  a  handle,  and  used  by  entomologists  for 
capturing  butterflies,  moths,  <fec. 

butterfly-nut, ». 

Mach.:  A  nut  having  two  wings  attached,  so  that 
it  may  be  easily  turned  by  hand. 

butterfly  orchid,  s. 

Bot. :  A  common  book-name  for  two  varieties  of 
orchids,  viz.:  (1) Habenaria chlorantha ,"  (2)  Haben- 
aria  bifolia. 

butterfly-plant,  s. 
Botany : 

1.  The  name  of   an  Orchid   (Oncidium  papilw) 
brought  from  Trinidad.    It  is  so  called  because  its 
large  yellow  and  red  blossoms,  poised  on  slender 
footstalks  so  as  to  vibrate  with  every  breath  of 
wind  that  blows,  resemble  butterflies  hovering  on 
the  wing. 

2.  The  Indian  Butterfly  Plant,  Phalcenopsis  ama- 
'/n/x.  of  Lindley,  not  of  Blume*  is  another  Orchid. 
Jt  is  a  very  beautiful  epiphyte. 

butterfly-shaped,  a. 

Bot. :  Somewhat  resembling  the  aspect  of  a  but- 
terfly on  the  wing.  Used  especially  of  the  corolla, 
in  what  have  been  called,  from  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, papilionaceous  flowers.  [PAPILIONA- 
CEOUS.] 

butterfly-shell,  s.  Any  shell  of  the  genus 
Yoluta. 

butterfly- valve,  s.  A  double  clack-valve,  each 
leaf  of  which  is  hinged  to  a  bar  crossing  the  pas- 
sage-way. There  are  butterfly  pump-valves  and 
butterfly  throttle-valves.  . 

butter  fly -weed,  «.  A  plant  (Asclepias  tuberosa). 

but -ter-ine, «.  [From  Eng.  Tmtter,  and  suff.  -inc.] 
A  substance  prepared  in  imitation  of  butter  from 
animal  or  vegetable  fats.  The  fat  is  first  freed  from 
all  impurities,  and  by  heat  converted  into  oleine. 
"The  oleine  is  then  transferred  to  a  churn  containing 
a  small  quantity  of  milk,  and  churned  into  butter- 
ine.  Lastly,  it  is  colored,  in  imitation  of  butter. 
Freshly  prepared,  it  is  sweet  and  palatable,  and 
when  spread  on  bread  or  cold  toast,  is  but  slightly 
inferior  to  a  fair  quality  of  butter  The  process  has 
attained  such  perfection  in  the  matterof  manufact- 
ure in  the  United  States  that  it  takes  an  expert  to 
•distinguish  it  from  genuine  butter,  and  laws  have 
been  passed  compelling  tradesmen  to  label  each 
package  containing  it  so  that  none  can  bo  deceived. 
{BUTTER. ] 

but  -t§r-Ing  (Eng.),  but  -tSr-In1,  pr.  par.  &  s. 

{BUTTER,  I'.] 

A.  As  present  participle :  (See  the  verb.) 

"  It  is  a  fine  simile  in  one  of  Mr.  Congreve's  prologues, 
-which  compares  »  writer  to  a  fluttering  gamester,  that 
stakes  all  his  winning  upon  one  cast :  so  that  if  he  loses 
the  last  throw  he  itt  sure  to  be  undoue." — Addison. 

B.  .-Is substantive:  Flattery. 

but  -tSr-Is,  s.  [From  Fr.  boutoir-^  tool  used  by 
curriers  and  farriers;  Prov.  boutevan  (^).] 

Farriery:  A  knife  with  a  bent  shank,  \ised  by 
blacksmiths  to  pare  the  hoofs  of  horses.  It  has  a 
blade  like  a  chisel,  and  is  operated  by  a  thrust 
movement,  the  handle  resting  against  the  shoulder. 

but'-ter-man,  s.  [Eng.  butter;  man.]  A  man 
who  sells  butter. 

but -ter-mllk,  x.  [Entr.  butter'  milk.  In  Gr. 
buttermilch.]  That  part  of  the  milk  which  remains 
when  the  buttor  is  extracted. 

"A  yrmnpr  man,  fallen  into  an  ulcerous  consumption, 
devoted  himself  to  buttermilk."  — Harrey. 
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buttermilk  ore,  s. 

Min.:  Dana's  rendering  of  the  German  term 
Buttermilcherz,  a  mineral,  the  same  as  Cerargyrite 

(q.  v.). 

but  -t5r-niit,  s.  [Eng.  butter;  nut.]  Tho  English 
name  of  on  American  tree,  called  also  the  Oil-nut 
and  the  White  Walnut,  It  is  the  Juglans  cinerea. 
It  has  oblong,  lanceolate,  serrate  leaflets,  downy 
beneath.  The  petioles  are  viscid  and  the  fruit 
oblong  ovate.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet. 
The  North  American  Indians  use  the  nuts  as  cathar- 
tics. The  bark  is  used,  as  is  the  bark  of  several 
other  species  of  the  Juglans,  in  the  economy  of  the 
housewife  as  a  dyeing  agent. 

but  -t§r-weed,  s.  [Eng.  butter;  weed.']  A  com- 
posite plant,  Erigeron  canadensis. 

biit'-ter-wife,  s.  [Eng.  butter;  wife.]  A  woman 
who  sells  butter.  [BUTTERWOMAN.] 

*but -ter-wom-an,  s.  [Eng.  butter;  woman.]  A 
woman  who  sells  butter.  [BUTTERWIFE.] 

"  Tongue,  I  must  put  you  into  a  butter-woman'1  a  mouth, 
..."  Shakes?.  :  All's  Well,  iv.  1. 

but  -tSr-wSrt,  s.  [From  Eng.  butter,  A.S.  butere, 
and  A.S.  wj/rf=wprt,  an  herb,  a  plant.  The  leaves 
coagulate  milk,  like  rennet.] 

Botany : 

1.  Sing. :    The  English  name   of   Pinguicula,    a 
genus  ot  plants  constituting  the  typical  one  of  the 
order  Lentibulariaceee  (Butterworts).    The  Com- 
mon Butterwort  has  the  leaves,  which  are  thick 
and  greasy  to  the  touch,  all  radical.    The  flowers 
are  in  single-flowered  scapes,  purple  in  color,  with 
a  spur.    The  capsule  is  one-celled.    There  are  other 
well-known  species  of  the  genus,  as  for  instance 
the  Large-flowered  (pinguicula  grandiflora)*  the 
Alpine  (P.  alpina),  and  the  Pale  (P.  lusitanica) . 
The  alpine  one  has  yellowish  flowers. 

2.  Plur. :    L,indley's  name  for  the  order  Lentibu- 
lariaceap.    The  type  is  Pinguicula.    [See  1.] 

but  -tgr-jf,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  butter ;  -#.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  the  appearance  of  butter. 

2.  Possessing  the  qualities  of  butter. 

"  Nothing  more  convertible  into  hot  cholerick  humors 
than  its  buttery  parts." — Harvey. 

B.  As  substantive ; 

1.  A  room  in  which  butter,  milk,  Ac.,  are  kept;  a 
pantry.   . 

2.  The  room  in  which  provisions  are  kept.    (Now 
chiefly  at  colleges,  and  universities.) 

"  Now  sought  the  castle  buttery." 

Scott:  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  8. 

but'-tlng,  *but-tinge,  pa.  par.  &  s.  [BUTT,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  striking. 

"  Buttinge  with  sharpe  spores." — Havelok,  2,320. 

butting- joints,  s. 

Carp.:  The  same  as  butt-joint  (q.  v.). 

butting-machine,  s. 

Machinery:  A  machine  having  planing-cutters  on 
the  face  of  a  disc-wheel,  and  used  for  smoothing, 
cornering,  or  rounding  the  ends  of  joists  or  small 
timbers  used  in  the  frames  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, etc.  Tho  stuff  is  laid  alongside  to  fence  or 
gage,  and  is  fed  up  endwise  to  the  cutter, 

butting-ring,  s. 

Vehicles:  A  collar  on  the  axle  against  which  the 
huh  buff*,  and  which  limits  the  inward  movement 
of  the  wheel,  as  the  linch-pin  or  axle-nut  does  the 
outward. 

butting-saw,  s.  A  cross-cut  saw  attached  to  a 
stock  at  one  end,  and  used  for  butting  logs  on  the 
carriage  of  a  saw-mill. 

*butt-ne  r-!-a,  s.    [BYTTNERIA.] 
*butt-ner-I-a  -9§-ae,  s.  pi.    [B\TTNERIACE^E.] 
but-tock,   *but-t6cke,   *but-t6k,   *but  -t&ke, 

*bOt-tpk,  *bOt-ok,  s.  &  a.    [From  Eng.  butt  (1),  s., 

and  dimin.  suff.  -ock.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Or d.  Lang,  (generally  in  the  pi.  buttocks) :  The 
rump,  the  protuberant  part  behind. 

"  The  tail  of  a  fox  was  never  made  for  the  buttocks  of  an 
ape." — L' Estrange:  Fables. 

2.  Shipbuilding:  The  round-in,  overhanging  part 
on  each  side  and  in  front  of  the  rudder;  terminat- 
ing beneath  by  merging  into  the  run. 

B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compounds.) 
buttock-lines,    s.  pi.    The  curves  shown  by  a 

vertically  longitudinal  section  of  the  after-part  of  a 
ship's  hull,  parallel  to  the  keel.  A  similar  section 
forward  exhibits  the  bow-linos,  and  a  continuous 
section  through  the  whole  length  of  the  ship  the 
buttock  and  the  bow-lines. 


button-bung 

^UttOCk-mail,  s.  A  fine  imposed  on  any  one 
convicted  of  fornication,  in  lieu  of  his  sitting  on 
stool  of  repentance. 

"...  yer  bittock-inail,  and  yer  stool  of  repentance." 
Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  xxx. 

but  -t&cked,  *but   t&ckt,  a.  [Eng.  buttock ;  -ed.1 
In  compos. :  Having  buttocks  of  a  particular  type. 
"...    ehnrp  rumped  and  pin  buttockt  also." — Holland: 
Plinie,  nil.  6. 

but-ton,  *bot-hum,  *bot-on,  *bot-vn,  *bot- 
wyn,  *bot-wn,  *bot-un,  s.  &  a.  [From  Fr.  bouton= 
a  Dud,  a  button  (Littre) ;  Norm.  Fr.,  Prov.  &  Sp. 
baton;  PoTt.botao;  Ital.  bottone.  Of.  Gael,  (from 
Eng.  putan ;  Wei.  bottrm.  From  Fr.  bouter=to  put, 
to  thrust;  Norm.  Fr.  botier=to put.] 

A.  -4s  substantive : 

•fl.  A  bud ;  spec.,  a  small  bud. 

"  The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  spring 
Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  disclosed." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  8. 

"  Fair  from  its  humble  lied  I  reared  this  flow*r, 
Suckled,  and  cheer'd  with  air,  andsun,  andshow*r; 
Soft  on  the  paper  ruff  its  leaves  I  spread, 
Bright  with  the  gilded  hultmi  tipt  its  head." 

Pope:  Duneiad,  iv.  408. 

2.  A  knob  or  protuberance  fastened  to  another 
body. 

(1)  Gen. :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"We  fastened  to  the  marble  certain  wires,  and  abutton." 
Boyle. 

(2)  Specially: 

(a)  A  knob  on  a  cap.    (Lit.  <£  fig.) 

"  On  fortnne'scap  we  are  not  the  very  button." — Shakesp.  : 
Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

(6)  A  catch  to  fasten  the  dress.  It  fits  into  a  but- 
ton-hole. (The  most  common  sense  of  the  word.) 
[H.,1.] 

"  Botwn  (botun,  P.)  Boto,  fibula,  nodulus,  DICT." — 
Prompt.  Parv. 

"Pray  you,  undo  this  button." 

Shakesp. .-  King  Lear,  v.  8. 

"Ova  button  of  gold  thread."— Xacaulay:  Httt.  Eng., 
ch.  v. 

H  Not  worth  a  button :  Not  of  any  value. 
"  And  once  but  taste  of  the  Welse  mutton, 
Your  Englis  sheeps  not  worth  abutton." 

Witt's  Recreations,  1654. 

•f3.  A  name  for  the  sea-urchin  (Echinus). 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Button-manufacture:  A  small  circular  disk  or 
knob  of  mother-of-pearl,  horn,  metal,  or  other  mate- 
rial, with  a  shank  or  perforations  through  its  cen- 
ter for  attachment  to  an  object,  and  made  to  fit 
into  a  hole  formed  in  another  one  for  its  reception, 
the  two  fastening  the  objects  together.    Its  chief 
use  is  to  unite  portions  of  a  dress  together.    The 
ancient  method  of  fastening  dresses  was  by  means 
of  pins,  brooches,  buckles  and  tie-strings.   Buttons 
of  brass  are  found  on  dresses  of  the  16th  century. 
Gilt  buttons  were  first  made  in  1768,  and  those  of 
papier  mftche  in  1778. 

2.  Carpentry,  &c.  : 

(1)  A  small  piece  of  wood  or  metal,  swiveled  by  a 
screw  through  the  middle,  and  used  as  a  fastening 
for  a  door  or  gate. 

2.  A  knob  on  a  sliding  bolt. 

3.  Metallurgy :  A  globule  of  pure  metal  formed  in 
the  cupel  by  fusion. 

4.  Harness.    The  button  of  the  reins  or  bridle :   A 
leathern  ring  with  the  reins  passed  through  which 
runs  along  the  length  of  the  reins. 

5.  Music: 

(1)  Of  an  organ:  A  small  round  piece  of  leather 
which,  when  screwed   on    the   tapped  wire  of  a 
tracker,  prevents  it  from  jumping  out   of  place. 
(Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

(2)  Of  an  accordion :  One  of  the  keys  of  the  first- 
made  accordions.     (Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

6.  Bot. :  [BATCHELOE'S  BUTTONS.]    (See  also  the 
subjoined  compounds.) 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  subjoined  compounds.) 
Compounds    of  obvious    signification:    Button- 
maker,  button-manufacturer, 

button-and-loop,  'button  and  loop,  s. 

ffaut. :  A  short  piece  of  rope,  having  at  one  end  a 
walnut  knob  crowned,  and  at  the  other  end  an  eye. 
It  is  used  as  a  beckot  to  confine  ropes  in.  (Ogilvie.) 

button-blank,  s.  A  circular  blank  cut  out  of 
any  material  and  designed  to  bo  fabricated  into  a 
button. 

button-brace,  s.  A  tool  for  making  buttons. 
Tho  handle  is  lilce  the  common  brace;  the  bit  lias 
cutters,  but  no  router,  and  removes  a  circular  blank 
or  planchet  of  bone,  pearl,  wood,  or  whatever  the 
material  may  be;  an  annular  bit  operating  like  a 
crown-saw  or  trephim1. 

button-bung,  s.  [From  Eng.  button,  and  bung  — 
a  cant  term  for  a  pocket  or  purse.]  A  stealer  of 
buttons.  (.-In  Aye  for  Apes.) 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wgt,     here,     camel,    h6r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cflr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     as  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


button-bur 
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butyrite 


•button-bur,  s.  A  plant— Xanthium  Strumarium. 
(Johnson:  Mercurius  Botanicus.j 

button-bust.,  s.  The  Cephalanthus  occidentalis, 
a  plant  belonging  to  tlio  order  Cinchonacese  (Cin- 
chonads).  It  is  a  bushy  shrub,  with  leaves  either 
simply  opposite  or  in  whorls  of  three,  and  yellowish- 
white  flowers  in  globular  heads. 

button-  flower,  s.  The  English  name  of  Gomphia, 
a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Ochuaccu- 
(Ochnads).  It  has  very  beautiful  flowers,  with 
serrated,  shining  leaves  and  long  spikes  of  brilliant 
yellow  flowers.  Two  species  have  been  introduced 
from  Jamaica. 

button-hole,  s.    [BUTTONHOLE.] 

button-book,  s.  A  hook  for  grasping  a  button 
below  the  head,  in  order  to  draw  it  through  the 
button-hole  and  fasten  it. 

button-key,  s.  A  spring  loop,  the  free  ends  of 
which,  being  passed  through  the  shank  of  a  button, 
expand  so  as  to  hold  the  loop  in  position  and  keep 
the  button  in  place.  A  piece  of  coiled  wire,  making 
two  or  more  turns,  is  also  used  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  called  also  a  button-fastener. 

button-lathe,  s.  A  machine  for  cutting  round 
disks  for  buttons.  The  material  consists  of  plates 
of  horn,  bone,  ivory,  wood,  mother-of-pearl,  &c. 

button-loom,  s. 

Weaving :  A  loom  for  weaving  button-blank  cov- 
erings. 

button-mold,  s.  A  disk  of  bone,  wood,  or  metal, 
to  be  covered  with  fabric  to  form  a  button. 

button-riveting,  a.  Riveting,  or  designed  to 
rivet,  a  button. 

Button-riveting  machine:  A  tool  for  fastening 
buttons  to  garments  by  swaging  down  on  the  back 
of  the  washer  the  end  of  the  rivet  which  forms  tho 
shank  of  the  button . 

button-tool,  s.  A  tool  for  cutting  out  buttons  or 
circular  blanks  for  them. 

button-tree,  s. 

Hot.:  The  English  name  of  Conocarpus,  a  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Combretaceee 
(Myrobalans) .  The  species  are  trees  or  shrubs  from 
the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres. 

button-weed,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  The  English  name  of  Spermacoce,  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  order  Cinchonaceee  (Cin- 
chonads).    The  species  are  inconspicuous   weeds, 
growing  in  cultivated  grounds  in  tho  East  and  West 

2.  A  common  name  for  Diodia,  also  a  Cinchonad. 
button- wood,  s. 

1.  The     Cephalanthus     occidentalis.      [BUTTON- 
BUSH.] 

2.  A  common  name  for  tho  genus  Platanus,  con- 
taining the  true  plane-trees. 

3.  A  colloquial  name  (used  principally  in  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  and  Kentucky)  given  to  any 
kind  of  hardwood  used  in  the  construction  of  to- 
bacco "  caddies." 

bflt'-t6n  (1),  *but  -ten,  v.  t.  [From  Eng.  button, 
x.  (q.  v.)  In  Gael,  (from  Eng.?)  putanaicli:  Fr. 
boutonner;  Sp.  abotonar;  Port,  abotoar;  Ital. 
abbottonare.~] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

\.  To  fix  with  a  button,  or  with  a  row  of  buttons ; 
having  the  coat  buttoned. 

"An  honest  man,  close  bittton'd  to  the  chin." 

Cowper:  An  Epistle  to  Joseph  Hill. 

•2.  To  dress,  to  clothe. 

"  He  gave  his  legs,  arm,  and  breast  to  his  ordinary 
servant,  to  button  and  dress  him." — Wotton. 

II.  Figuratively : 

+1.  To  fasten  around  as  with  buttons. 
ISometimos  it  is  followed  by  up. 
"One  whose  hard  heart  is  button'd  up  with  steel." 
Shukesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  2. 

t2.  To  gather  one's  thoughts  together-  to  place 
defenses  in  front  of  or  around  one. 

it  Sometimes  it  is  used  reflexively. 

"...  the  first  mad  paroxysm  past,  our  brave  Gne- 
schen  collected  his  dismembered  philosophies,  and  but- 
toned himself  together."— Carlyle:  Sartor  Kesartus,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  vi. 

but -ton  (2),f.  ,'.  &  i.  [BUTT  (l),i'.]  To  drive  or 
cast  forth. 

"  Button  or  caste  forthe  (butt,  P.)  Fella."— Prompt.  Parti 

but  -toned,  *but  -tened,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BUT- 
TON, v.  t.] 
but  -t&n-hole,  s.  a.  &  v.  t.    [Eng.  button;  hole.] 


A.  As  substantive: 

I.  (>rd.  Lang. :  A  hole,  slit,  or  loop  made  in  the 
dress  for  the  reception  of  a  button. 

"  Without  black  velvet  breeches,  what  is  man? 
I  will  my  skill  in  buttonholes  display."     Brumston. 

*1[  To  take  one  a,  buttonhole  loiver:  To  speak  to 
one  without  ceremony  (?).    (Schmidt.) 
"Let  me  take  you  a  buttonhole  lower." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost. 

II.  Hort. :  A  small  bouquet  of  flowers  designed  to 
be  worn  in  the  buttonhole. 

B.  As  adj.:  (Seethe  compounds.) 

C.  As  verb  transitive  : 
To  buttonhole: 

To  take  one  by  the  buttonhole ;  to  take  one  aside 
and  endeavor  to  influence  him ;  as  to  buttonhole  a 
voter. 

buttonhole-cutter,  s.    A  device  on  the  shears 

Erinciple,  specially  adapted   for   cutting   button- 
oles. 

buttonhole  sewing-machine,  s.  A  sewing-ma- 
chine specially  adapted  for  working  buttonholes. 

buttonhole-scissors,  s.  A  pair  of  scissors  hav- 
ing an  adjustability  for  length  of  cut,  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  buttonholes. 

but-t&ns,  s.  A  boy  page.    (Dickens.) 

*but'-tour  (tour  as  tur),  s.  [BOTAUEUS,  BIT- 
TEEN.]  A  bird,  the  Bittern  (Ardea  stellaris). 

but  -tress,  *but  -ter-esse,  *but'-rasse,  *bSf- 
er-a$e,  *bot'-er-as,  s.  [Cf.  Norm.  Fr.  britask—a. 
fortress  with  battlements;  bretage=a  battlement 
(Kelhani) ;  O.  Fr.  brelesgue  (Cotgrave),  bretesche 
(Skeat).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1,  the  word  being 
properly  a  technical  one, 

"  Boteras  of  a  walle.  Machinis,  muripula,  muripellus, 
fultura." — Prompt.  Pai-v. 

"  When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately, 
Seem  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory." 

Scoff:  The  LO.IJ  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  ii.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  Legal,  moral,  or  any  other  support  or 
prop  to  that  which  without  it  would  be  deficient  in 
stability. 

"  It  will  concern  us  to  examine  the  force  of  this  plea, 
which  our  adversaries  are  still  setting  up  against  us,  as 
the  ground  pillar  and  buttress  of  the  good  old  cause  of 
nonconformity." — South. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  A  pier  or  lean-to  pillar  on  the  exterior 
of  a  wall,  to  enable  it  to  withstand   an    interior 
thrust,  as  in  the  case  of  a  retaining  or  breast  wall. 

K  Flying  Buttress: 
A  buttress  which  is  in 
the  form  of  a  section 
of  an  arch,  springing 
from  a  wall  or  pillar. 

2.  Fortif.:  Ac9unt- 
erfort  or   sustaining 
wall  or  pillar,  built 
against  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  wall  to 
which  it  forms  a  re- 
vetment.   [COUNTER- 
FORT.] 

but-tress,  v.  t. 
[From  buttress,  s. 
fq.  v.)]  To  support 
by  a  buttress,  to  prop. 
(Lit.  <6  fig.) 

H"  Sometimes, 
though  rarely,  fol- 
lowed by  up. 

"...    the  remain-  Flying  buttresses, 

der  are  in  quite  angular 

attitudes,  buttressfd  up  by  props  (of    parentheses  and 
dashes),    .    .    .  " — Carlyle:  Sartor  Kesartiis,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

but'-tressed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [BUTTRESS,  v.~} 
"  Fain  would  he  hope  the  rocks  'gan  change 
To  buttressed  walls  their  shapeless  range  " 

Scott:  The  Itridal  of  Triermain,  iii.  3. 

butts,  *.  pZ.    [BUTT.] 

but  -t?,  s.    [Etymology  doubtful.] 

1.  Of  persons:  Tho   deputy  acting   for  another. 
(Wharton.)    A  partner  in  work.     (Local.) 

2.  Of  things:    Whatever    is    held    in    common. 
(WTiarton.) 

IT  The  term  butty  was  often  used  in  connection 
with  an  arrangement,  now  illegal  and  obsolete,  by 
which  workmen  were  remunerated  by  their  em- 
ployers, partly  in  articles  furnished  from  certain 
stores  and  only  partly  in  money. 

bu'-tyl,  8  [From  Gr.  boutyron,  f>OM#yros=butted, 
and  hyle=  .  .  .  matter  as  a  principle  of  being.] 

Cheni. :  An  organic  monad  fatty  radical,  having 
the  formula  (r.|Ht|)' ;  also  called  Quartyl,  or  Tetryl, 
from  its  containing  four  carbon  atoms. 


butyl  alcohols,  s.pl. 

Chem.:  C4HioO=quartyl  alcohols,  or  tetryl  alco- 
hols. Four  alcohols  having  this  formula  are- 
known,  two  primary,  one  secondary,  and  one  ter- 
tiary:  they  are  metameric  with  ethylic  ether.  They 
are,  (1)  Normal  Butyl  Alcohol,  or  Propyl  Carbinolr 

(  CH2.CH2.CH3 
C  1  H2  (2)  Isobutyl  Alcohol,  or  Isopro- 

(OH  (CH(CH3)2 

pyl   Carbinol,  C  J.  H2  (3)  Secondary  ButyUc 

( OH.  fCH, 

Alcohol,      or     Methyl-ethyl     Carbinol,  C-j  jf    5 , 

LOH 
C4H6(OH)4)    and    (4)    Tertiary   Butyl  Alcohol,   or 

Trimethyl  Carbinol,  c|  ^g^3'3 

butyl  aldehyde,  s. 

Chem.:  CH3.CH2.CH2.CO.H.  It  is  obtained  by 
distilling  a  mixture  of  butyrate  and  formate  of 
calcium.  It  boils  at  75°.  By  the  action  of  iodine" 
and  phosphorus  it  is  converted  into  normal  butyl 
iodide,  and  by  that  of  nascent  hydrogen  into  nor- 
mal butyl  alcohol.  Butyl,  or  butyric  aldehyde, 
heated  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  forms  dibutyral- 
dine,  CigHnON,  which  distilled  yields  paraconine. 

butyl  carblnol,  s. 
Chem.:  [AMYL  ALCOHOL.] 

bti-tjl  -a-mlde,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  butyl,  and  amide 
(q.  v.).J 

Chem. :  C^HvO-NHi  is  a  crystalline  compound 
which  melts  at  115%  and  boils  at  216°. 

bu-tyT-a-mlne,  s.    [Eug.  butyl;  amine.} 
Chem.:  C4HnN,  or  C4H9  ) 

H   >  N.    There  are  a  Normal 
H   ) 

Butylamine,    CHo^CH^.NHo.;  an   Isobutylaminer 
CH(CH3)2CH2.NH2;     a      Secondary    Butylamine, 


H3C 


>CH.NH2;    and  a  Tertiary   Butylamine,   or 


H5C2 

Katabutylamine,  (CH3)3.C.NH2. 

bfi'-tyl-ene,  s.    [From  Eng.,  &c.,  butyl,  and  suff, 
-ene.] 
Chem, :  The  same  as  BUTENE  (q.  v.). 

bu-tyr-a-ce-Ous,  a.  [In  Fr.  butyrace.  From 
Lat.  &ufy/nt»i=butter,  and  suff.  -aceus,]  Having: 
the  consistency  of  butter. 

bfl'-tf  r-ate,  s.  [From  Lat.  butyr(um) ;  and  Eng., 
&c.,  suff.  -ate.]  [BUTYRIC  ACID.] 

bu-t^r-el  -lite,  s.  [From  Lat.  6Mfyrum=butter, 
and  dimin.  suff.  -ellum,  with  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.) 
(q.  v.). 

Mm.:  An  acid  hydrocarbon,  called  also  Bog- 
butter  and  Butyrite.  Its  consistency  is  like  that  of 
the  substance  after  which  it  is  named.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  needles.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  or  other. 
Its  color  is  white.  Composition:  Carbon,  75'0; 
hydrogen,  12'5;  oxygen,  12'5=100.  It  is  derived 
from  the  Irish  peat  bogs.  (Dana.) 

bu-tfr'-lc,  a.  [Lat.  butt/r(um);  and  Eng.  suff, 
-ic.]  Connected  with  butter  (q.  v.). 

butyric  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C4H8O2. 

( CH2CH2CH3 

Normal  Butyric  Acid :    C-JO' 
?OH 

=propyl  formic  acid,  or  ethyl  acetic  acid.  Obtained 
by  tho  oxidation  of  normal  butyl  alcohol  with 
chromic  acid;  also  by  the  action  of  alkalies  on 
normal  propyl  cyanide,  or  by  tho  action  of  hydriodic 
acid  on  succinic  acid ;  also  by  saponification  of 
butter  which  contains  tributynn  ;  and  by  the  fer- 
mentation of  sugar  in  contact  with  putrid  cheese 
and  chalk,  calcium  lactate  is  first  formed  which 
decomposes  into  butyrate,  which  is  then  distilled 
with  sulphuric  acid.  Butyric  acid  is  a  colorless 
liquid,  boiling  at  164°.  Its  salts  are  called  buti/rates, 
and  are  soluble  in  water.  By  oxidation  with  nitric 
acid  it  yields  succinic  acid.  Isobutyric  acid. 
C4H(Art-3O  yields  HoO-l-C2H4 
f  CH(CH3)2 

(CO.OH)2  C  -j  O"  =  Isopropionic  formic  acid, 

or  dimethyl-acetic  acid,  obtained  by  oxidizing 
isobutyl  alcohol,  or  by  the  action  of  alkalies  on 
isopropyl  cyanide.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling 
at  154°.  Both  these  acids  form  fragrant  ethers  with 
ethyl. 

H  Butyric  acid  has  an  odor  of  rancid  butter.  It 
is  found  in  sweat,  urinr1,  and  other  fluids,  and,  as  a 
neutral  fat,  in  small  quantities  in  milk.  It  is  tho 
chief  product  of  the  second  stage  of  lactic  fermenta- 
tion. [DEXTROSE.] 

butyric  ether,  s.  Tho  same  as  ETHVL  BUTYRATE 
(q-v.). 

bu'-tf  r-Ite,  s,    [From  Lat.  butiir(um),  and  snff. 
-ite(Min.)  (q.  v.).] 
Min.:  The  same  as  Butyrellito  (q.  v.). 


boll,     boy;     p6ut,    Jo"wr,     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     ejist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -(ion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


butyrone 

bu  -tf  r-6ne,  s,     [Lat.  butyrum,  and  Eng.,  &c., 
Jcetone.} 

Chetn.  ;  A  ketone  of  the  fatty  series,  also  called 


dipropyl  ketone,  CO'  HH*"CH*  Ifc  ^^  at 
144%  and,  by  the  action  of  oxulizing  aRents.it  is 
converted  into  butyric  acid,  CHo.CEk.CB^.CO.OH, 
and  propionic  acid,  CHs.CHa.CO.OH.  It  can  be 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  calcium  butyrate. 

bu  -tyr-5us,  a.  [From  Lat.  butyrum=rtutter, 
and  Eng,  suff.  -otes.J  Having  the  properties  of 
butter. 

"  Its  oily  red  part  is  from  the  butyrous  parts  of  chyle." 

Floyer. 

biix-bau  -ml-a,  a.  [Named  after  John  Christian 
Buxbaum,  a  German  who  published  a  botanical 
•work  on  Asia  Minor  in  1728.1 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  mosses  containing  a  solitary 
species  (Biucbaumia  aphylla).  so  like  a  fungus  that 
it  might  be  easily  mistaken  for  one. 

^1  Buxbaumia  is  by  some  made  the  type  of  an 
order,  Buxbaumiacece. 

*bux-e-Ous,  a.  [From  Lat.  buxeus=(l)  of  box- 
wood ;  (2)  of  the  color  of  boxwood  ;  buxus=the  box- 
tree.]  Pertaining  to  the  box-tree. 

bux-6m  (i),  *bux-6me,  *buck-s6me,  *bux- 
-fim,  *box-ome,  *box-some,  *bo-som,  *boc-sum, 
*boux-some  (Eng.),  *bousum,  *bowsom  (Scotch), 
a.  [A.  S.  bocsum,  6tifcsom=obedient,  flexible,  tract- 
able, buxom  (Somner).  In  Dut.  buigzaam;  Ger. 
biegsam,  beugsam—  pliant,  flexible.  From  A.  S. 
btiqan,  be6aan—to  bow,  bend,  stoop,  give  way,  sub- 
mit, yield.] 

1.  Of  persons,  whether  male  or  female,  but  spec,  the 
latter: 

*(1)  Pliable,  compliant,  obedient  to  those  to  whom 
obedience  is  due,  polite  or  courteous  to  those  who 
«an  claim  no  more  than  these. 

"  For  who  can  be  so  buxom  as  a  wyf  ? 
Who  is  BO  trewe  and  eek  so  ententyf.' 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9,1654, 

*~\  In  this  sense  often  followed  by  to. 

"  To  make  thee  buxom,  to  her  lawe." 

The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

"...  to  make  them  more  tractable  and  buxome  to 
Jus  government  .  .  ."—Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

*(2)  Merry,  blithe,  gay,  lively. 

"  Sturdy  swains, 

In  clean  array,  for  rustic  dance  prepare, 
Mixt  with  the  buxom  damsels  hand  in  hand/' 

Philips. 

*(3)  Wanton,  jolly. 
"  She  feign'  d  the  rites  of  Bacchus!  cry'd  aloud, 

And  to  the  buxom  god  the  virgin  vow'd."—  Dryden, 
(4)  Stout,    besides    being    rosy    with     health  ; 
healthy,  hearty. 

"  Which  made  thy  closet  much  frequented 
By  buxom  lasses."  Swift:  Horace,  bk.  ii.,  ode  i. 

*2.  Of  animals:  Meek,  tractable,  docile;  essen- 
tially the  same  sense  as  1  (1). 

"And  bene  of  ravenous  Wolves  yrent, 
All  for  they  nould  be  buxorne  and  bent." 

Spenser:  Shep.  Cal.f  ii. 
"  So  wilde  a  beast  so  tame  ytaught  to  bee, 
And  buxome  to  his  bands  is  joy  to  see." 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubberd'a  Tale,  625-G. 
*3.  Of  inanimate  things  : 
*(1)  Yielding. 

"  And  therewith  scourge  the  bttxome  aire  so  sore, 
That  to  his  force  to  yielden  it  was  faine." 

Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  I.  xi.  37. 
"...     then  with  quick  fan 
Winnows  the  buxom  air."  —  Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  v. 
*(2)  Lively,  fresh,  brisk. 
"  Bardolph  a  soldier,  firm  and  sound  of  heart, 

And  of  buxom  valor."  —  Shakesp.:  Hen.  K,  iii.  6. 
<3)  Rosy,  or  cheerful. 

"I'm  born 

Again  a  fresh  child  of  the  buxom  morn, 
Heir  of  the  sun's  first  beams."  (.'ranhaw. 

1  4)  Lavish,  prodigal  ;  opposed  to  penurious. 
"There  buxom  Plenty  never  turns  her  horn." 

7'lionison:  Liberty,  pt.  i. 

*bux-6m-ly',*bux-um-ly',  *bux'-um-ll,  *box  '- 
iim-lf  (compar.  buxumlier),  adv.  [Eng.  buxom; 
~ly,\  In  a  buxom  manner. 

1.  Obediently  ;  reverently. 

"And  they  with  humble  herte  ful  buxomly, 
Kneeling  upon  thir  knees  ful  reverently, 
Him  thanken  all."  Chnuctr:  C.  T.,  8,062. 

"  And  nethelesa  full  Inixnmly 
He  was  redy  to  do  that  she  bad." 

Oower.-  Con.  A.,  bk.  vii. 
'2.  Civilly. 

"  And  louted  to  the  ladies,  and  to  the  lord  alse, 
Bitxumli  us  any  best,  bi  any  resoun  schuld." 

frtmamqfPaUr**,  3,716-17. 
"For-thi  me  [bi-]houes  the  buxumlier  me  here." 

Ibid.,  723-4. 
3.  Wantonly,  amorously.     (Johnson.) 
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biix  -bm-ne'ss,  *bux  ~6m-nes,  *biix  -um-nesse, 
*bux-um-nes,  *biix -s6m-nes.se,  *buck -s6me- 
ness,  *bow -s&me-nesse,  *bough -s6me-nesse, 
*boc  -sum-nesse  (Eng.),  *bow -su-nes  (Scotch), 
8.  [A.  S.  bocsumnes  (Somner).  6«/wto??in€S= obedi- 
ence, pliantness,  buxomness.]  The  quality  of  being 
buxom  in  any  of  the  senses  of  that  word.  Specially — 

*(1)  Obedience,  pliableness. 

"  Buhsomnesse  or  boughsoninesse.  Pliableness  or  bow- 
someiiesse,  to  wit,  humbly  stooping  or  bowing  doune  in 
sign  of  obedience.  Chaucer  writes  it  buxsomnesse." — 
Verstegan:  A  Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence.  (Rich- 
ardson.) 

"  But  on  the  other  part,  if  thou  by  vertuous  lining  and 
buxumnes,  giue  him  cause  to  loue  thee,  .  .  " — Vices: 
Instruction  of  a  Christian  Woman,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  2. 

*(2)  Wantonness,  amorousness. 

(3)  Healthiness,  heartiness. 

biix'-us,  s.  [In  Ger.  buchs;  Fr.  buis;  Sp.  box; 
Ital.  busso;  Pol.  bukspan;  Lat.  buxus  or  buxum; 
Gr.  pyxos.] 

Bot. :  Box-tree,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Euphorbiaceee  (Spurgeworts).  It  contains 
three  species,  Buxus  sempervirens,  or  the  Common 
Box  [BOX-TREE]  ;  B.  balearica,  or  the  Minorca  Box ; 
and  B.  chinensis,  or  the  Chinese  Box.  [Box.] 

buy,  *bye,  *bie,  *beye,  *bey-en,  *beg-gen, 
*big-gen,  *beg-gin,  *bug-gen  (pret.  bought  [pron. 
b&wf\,  boght,  boghte,  bouhte,  bohte)  (Eng.),  buy, 
*by  (pret.  bocht)  (Scotch),  v.  t.  &  L  [A.  S.  bycfjan, 
bycgean,  bicgan,  bicgean,  gebicgan  (pret,  bohte, 
)  =  toouy,  O.S.buggean;  O. L. Ger. buigean ; 
oth.  bugjan.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.:   To  purchase,  to  acquire  an    article  or 
property  of  any  description,  or  the  right  and  title 
to  it  by  giving  for  it  a  sum  which  the  owner  is  will- 
ing to  accept  as  an  equivalent  for  what  he  surren- 
ders.   Such  a  purchase  may  be  with  ready  money 
or  on  credit. 

"  Buy  what  thou  hast  no  need  of,  and  ere  long  thou  wilt 
sell  thy  necessaries."—  Benjamin  Franklin. 

2.  Fig.:   To  acquire  for  some  considenation  any 
real  or  imagined  advantage. 

(1)  With  a  thing  for  the  object  : 
(a)  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"  Buy  the  truth,  and  sell  it  not";  .  .  .  "—  Prov.  zziii. 
23. 

"...  means  are  gone  that  buy  this  praise." — 
Shakesp.:  Tim.,  ii.  2, 

*(&)  To  exact  atonement  for.  (King  Horn,  912.) 
(Herbert  Coleridge.) 

(2)  With  a  person  or  persons  for  the  object:  To 
bribe,  to  gain  over. 

"Judges  and  senates  thon  canst  buy  for  gold.7' 

Pope:  Ess.  on  Man,  iv.  187. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  make  a  purchase  or"  purchases,  to 
deal. 

"  I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you,  talk  with  you,  walk 
with  you." — Shakesp.:  Mer.  of  Ven.,  i.  3. 

C.  In  special  phrases  and  compounds: 

1.  To  buy  in: 

(1)  Of  stock,  <&c.:  To  purchase  it  in  any  partner- 
ship. 

(2)  Of  an  article  offered  at  an  auction:  To  buy  it 
for  the  vendor,  and  temporarily  withdraw  it  from 
sale,  when  a  price  deemed  too  low  is  bidden  for  it. 

2.  To  buy  off: 

(1)  Lit.  With  a  person  for  the  object:  To  induce 
one,  by  a  pecuniary  or  other  consideration,  to  desist 
from  opposition  to,  or  join  in  forwarding  the  proj- 
ects of,  the  buyer. 

*(2)  Fig.  Of  conscience:  To  offer  some  consider- 
ation to  induce  the  inward  monitor  to  acquiescence 
in  an  act  or  in  conduct  against  which  it  had  pro- 
tested. 

"  What  pitiful  things  are  power,  rhetoric,  or  riches, 
when  they  would  terrify,  dissuade,  or  buy  ojT  conscience!" 
—South. 

3.  To  buy  on  credit:  To  buy,  with  a  promise  of 
paying  at  a  future  time. 

4.  To  buy  out : 

*(1)  To  cause  to  cease  to  act  against  one. 
"  Dreading  the  curse  that  money  may  buy  out." 

Shakesp.:  Kiny  John,  iii.  1. 

*[  To  buy  out  the  law:  To  quit  the  penalty  of  the 
law.    (Schmidt.) 
*(2)  To  redeem. 

(a)  Generally. 

"And  not  being  able  to  buyout  his  life." 

Shakesp.:  Com. of  Err.,  i.  2. 

(b)  Of  a  soldier  out  of  the  army. 

(3)  To  substitute  one's  self  for  another  person  in 
a  partnership  by  purchasing  his  shares  or  interest 
in  the  concern. 

5.  To  buy  the  refusal  of  anything :   To  give  money 
for  the  right,  at  a  future  time,  of  purchasing  it  for 
a  fixed  price. 

6.  To  buy  up:  A  more  emphatic  expression  for  to 
buy.     (Used  specially  when  the  whole  supply  of  a 
commodity  is  purchased  for  speculative  purposes.) 


buzzard 

*buye,  r.  t.  &  i.  [A  contracted  form  of  O.  Eng. 
abiygen  or  abyen;  A.  S,  abicgan,  abycgan  —  to  buy 
again,  to  pay  for,  to  recompense.]  To  suffer  or  have 
to  pay  for.  (Chaucer,  <fce.) 

buy  -er  (uy  as  i),  *by  -er,  *bl-e"r,  *blg  -ger,  s. 
[Eng.  buy ;  -er.] 

1.  Gen. :  One  who  buys,  a  purchaser. 

"It  is  naught,  it  is  naught,  saith  the  buyer  .  .  ."— 
Prov.  xx.  14. 

*2.  Spec.:  A  redeemer.    (Herbert  Coleridge.) 

buy -Ing,  *bl'-fbg,pr.par.,a.  &s.    [Bc\-,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  present  participle  and  participial 
adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb. 

C.  As  substantive:  The  act  of  purchasing. 

"  .  .  .  to  have  the  advantage  in  the  buying  of  them." 
— Co/den  Boke,  i.  26. 

".  .  .  all  buyinga  and  sellings  .  .  ."— Holland: 
Plinie,  xxxiii.  3.  (Richardson.) 

*buyrde,  s.    [BIRD.] 

*buyrne,  s.  [BURNE.]  A  man.  (Ear.  Eng.  Allit. 
Poenis:  Patience,  340.) 

*buyscb.,  s.  [BusH  (!),«.]  (Wycliffe  (Purvey), 
Mark  xii.  26.) 

*buyscll'-el,  s.  [BCSHEL.]  (Wycliffe  (Purvey), 
Luke  xi.  33.) 

*buy'-stous,  a.  [BoiSTors,  BUSTOUS.]  Rough, 
rude,  strong. 

"  And  no  man  putteth  a  clout  of  buystous  clothe  into  an 
olde  clothing  .  .  ."—Wycliffe  (Purvey),  Matt.  ix.  16. 

tbuzz,  fbuz,  interj.  [A  sibilant  sound.]  An 
utterance  to  command  silence. 

"  Pol.  The  actors  are  come  hither,  my  lord. 
Ham.  Buz,  Buz.'"  Shakesp.    Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

buzz,  tbuz  (Eng.),  btzz,  tbff ?e  (Scotch), v.  *.&«. 
[Imitated  from  the  sound.  In  Ital.  buzzicare—to 
sneak  away,  to  whisper.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  make  a  sound,  partly  like  a  hum, 
partly  as  if  the  letter  z,  or  as  if  two  z's,  were  being 
pronounced.     Used — 

1.  Of  the  hum  of  bees,  wasps,  some  flies,  and  sim- 
ilar insects. 

"  Like  a  wasp  it  buzzed  and  stung  him." 

Longfellow:  Song  of  Hiawatha,  iii. 
"  As  bees  bizz  out  wi'  angry  fyke 
When  plundering  herds  await  their  byke." 

Burns:  Tarn  (yShanter. 

|2.  Of  the  whispering  by  human  beings,  singly  or 
in  numbers. 

"  Through  his  teeth  he  buzzed  and  muttered 
Words  of  anger  and  resentment." 

Longfellow:  Song  of  Hiawatha,  xvii. 

f3.  Of  things  inanimate,  as  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
[BUZZING,  a.J 

B.  Trans. :  To  whisper;  to  spread  abroad  secretly. 
'*  Where  doth  the  world  thrust  forth  a  vanity, 

That  is  not  quickly  buzz'd  into  his  ears." 

Shakesp.:  Kich.  II.,  ii.  1. 
"  I  will  buz  abroad  such  prophecies, 
That  Edward  shall  be  fearful  of  his  life." 

Ibid..-  3  Henry  VI.,  v.  6. 

buzz,  s.  &  a.  [From  buzz,  v.,  or  imitated  from 
the  sound.] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  hum    attended  with    a   hissing 
sound,  as  if  the  letter  z  or  s  were  being  continuously 
pronounced.    Used — 

(1)  Of  insects. 

"The  buzz  of  an  insect."— Taylor:  New  Zealand. 
t(2)  Of  the  hum  of  crowds. 

"With  Midas'  ears  they  crowd:  or  to  the  buzz 
Of  masquerade  unblushing," 

Thomson:  Liberty,  pt.  v. 

"I  found  the  whole  room  in  a  buzz  of  politics,"— 
Aadison. 

B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compound.) 

buzz-saw,  ft.  [Named  from  the  buzzing  sound 
produced  by  the  rapidity  of  revolution.]  A  circular 
saw. 

*buz-Z9Td  (1),  s.    [From  buzz,  and  suffix  -arci.] 
1.  Lit.:  A  buzzing  insect.    Specially— 

(1)  A  lamellicorn  beetle  [BEETLE],  or  a  fly. 

"  Pet.  Should  be!  should— buzz! 
Kath.  Well  ta'en,  and  like  a  buzzard." 

Shttkesp..-  Tarn,  of  Shrew,  ii.  L 

*~  -4s  blind  as  a  buzzard:  As  blind  as  such  a 
beetle.  (Nares.) 

(2)  A  kind  of  hawkmoth— "  the  buzzard  moth" 
(q.  v.).    (Nares.) 

"  O  owle!  hast  thou  only  kept  company  with  bats,  buz- 
znrfls,  and  beetles?" — Gayt.;  Fest.  Xotes,  p.  188. 

*2.  Fig.:  Any  person  wanting  in  foresight. 

"Those  blind  buzzards  who,  in  late  years,  of  willful 
maliciousness,  would  neither  learn  themselves,  nor  could 
teach  others,  anything  at  all." — Ascham. 


ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wgt,     here,     camel,     he"r,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p8t. 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     ruls,     full;     try1,     Syrian,      ae,     oe  =  e;     ey  -  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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buz  -z$rd  (.2),  *buz  -ard,  *bus-zarde,  *bus- 
sarde,  *bu-sard,  *bus-arde,  *bos-arde,  $.  &  a. 
(In  O.  J)ut.  buizert  ;  Ger.  bussatn-,  buszaar  ;  Ital. 
&<>zzaai>;  Prov.  buzart,  buzac  ;  Nor.  Fr.  6uzac=a 
kito;  Fr.  busard;  O.  Fr.  buzart,  busart;  suffix  -arf, 
.appended  to  Fr.  ftuse;  Low  Lat.  busio;  Class.  Lat. 
i)itteo=A  buzzard  (not  butio.  which  is=tho  bit- 
tern).] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit.  :  The  bird  or  birds  described  under  II.  1. 
"  Bosarde,  byrde.     Capus,  rulttir."  —  Prompt.  Pari\ 

*'2.  Fifj.  :  A  bird  or  any  person  or  thing  of  inferior 
xrii!~  <>r  character. 

U  Between  hawk  and  buzzard:  Between  a  pood 
and  a  bad  thing,  with  some  relation  to  each  other. 

'"Between  hawk  and  buzzard'  means,  between  a  good 
thing  and  a  bad  of  the  same  kind;  the  hawk  being  the 
true  sporting  bird,  the  buzzard  a  heavy,  lazy  fowl  of  the 
ftame  species,  buteo  ignaru**,  the  sluggish  ftitzzard."— 
'•••»i*'«/i  Janua,  Loud.,  ed.  1662,  §  146. 

II.  ZoOlogu  :  The  English  name  of  the  Buteo,  a 
genus  of  birds,  and  specially  of  three  species.  These 
are— 

1.  The  Turkey  Buzzard    (Cathartes  aura).    This 
genus  is  more  a  carrion  vulture  than  a  raptorial 
bird,  like  some  of  the  other  genera  described  be- 
low.   They  are    natives  of  our   Southern    states. 
wht-ro  they  are  very  useful  as  scavengers,  and  are 
so  much  appreciated  in  this  regard  that  in  most  of 
tho  states  they  are  protected  by  law.    In  conse- 
quence they  grow  quite  tame,  and  in  some  places 
may  be  considered  almost  a  domesticated    fowl. 
They  are  about  the  size  of  a  common  turkey,  and 
the  species  gets    its  name  from  a  distant    resem- 
blance between  the  two.    They  are  of  a  dirty  black 
color,  and  are  from  25  to  36  inches  long,  having  an 
Immense  span  of   wing  (proportionate),  beingr  re- 
markable for  their  powerful  and  graceful  flight. 
Its  nest  is  a  mere  hollow  in  the  ground  with  a  ram- 
part of  loose  dead  branches  around  it.    Those  birds 
may  be  seen  by  hundreds  in  one  locality,  hovering 
over  and  light  ing  upon  the  carcass  of  a  dead  animal. 
Th''y  are  rarely  found  north  of  Pennsylvania. 

2.  Tho  Brown   Buzzard    (Buteo  vulgaris),  called 
also  tho  Glead,  Gledo,  Glade,  Kite,  or  Puttock.  The 
male   is    deep-brown    above,    the    margins  of  the 
feathers  paler,  the  under  parts  yellowish-white  with 
brown  spots,  the  lace  with  brown  and  pale  bands. 
Tho  female  is  deep  brown  above  and  below,  with 
whitish  streaks  on   the  throat,  and  spots   of  tho 
same  color  on  the  breast.    It  feeds  on  small  mam- 
malia, birds,  lizards,  worms,  and  insects.    It  makes 
its  nest  in  trees  and  ledges  of  rock. 

3  The  Rough  -legged  Buzzard  (Buteo  lagopus), 
which  is  feathered  to  the  toes.  9 

*ii  Bald-buzzard:  One  of  the  names  forthe  Fishing 
O>prey  (Pandeon  haliaStus). 


Honey-buzzard  :  The  English  name  of  a  predatory 
bird,  the  Perm's  apivorus,  called  also  the  Beehawk, 
or  the  Brown  Beehawk.  [HONEY-BUZZARD.] 

Mf  tor-buzz  ard:  The  Marsh-harrier  (Circus  cerugi- 
nosus)  . 

*B.  -4s  adj.  :  Senseless,  stupid. 

"  Those  who  thought  no  better  of  the  living  God,  than 
of  a  buzzard  idol."  —  Milton:  Eiconoclastes,  ch.  i. 
'*  Thus  I  reclaimed  my  buzzard  love  to  fly 
At  what,  and  when,  and  how,  and  where  I  choose." 
Donne:  Poems,  p.  47. 

buzzard-cock,  buzzard  cock,  s.  The  male  of 
the  buzzard. 

"  Sometimes  he'll  hide  in  the  cave  of  a  rock*, 
Then  whistle  as  shrill  as  the  buzzard  iv»rA-." 

\\~in-<}.*irtirth:  Address  to  a  Child  During  a  Boisterous 
Winter  Evening. 

buzzard-moth,  s.  A  kind  of  Sphinx  or  Hawk- 
moth.  (Xares.) 

buz  -zar-det,  s.  [Eng.  buzzard,  and  suilix  -et.  In 
Ger.  buaziKcr.  } 

Ornith.:  A  bird  of  prey  resembling  the  common 
buzzard  in  most  respects,  except  in  having  slightly 
longer  logs. 

*buz  -zer,  s.  [Eng.  buzz,  and  suffix  -er,] 

1,  A  whisperer. 

"  And  wants  not  buzzers  to  infect  his  ear 
With  pestilent  speeches  of  his  father'*  death." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  fi. 

2.  Aii  electric  device  which  gives  an  alarm  or  call 
produced  by   a  rapid  vibration  of  electric  mako- 
aml-break  mechanism,  which  is  often  magnified  by 
inclosnre  in  a  resonance   chamber,   raaembling  a 
bell,  but  which  is  not  struck  or  touched  by  the  vi- 
brating parts.    Sometimes  a  square  wooden  box  is 
used  as  a  resonance  chamber, 

buz  -zing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [Buzz,  r.] 
A.  A  E.    As  pres.  par.   &  participial    adjective: 
{See  tho  verb.) 

"  But  here,  where  murder  breathed  her  bloody  steam; 
And  lierc,  where  buzzing  nations  choked  the  \\n\  >," 
Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  142. 


C.  Ax  subst.:  A  buzz,  whispering;  talk  in  an 
undertone. 

"  A  buzzing  of  a  separation 
Between  the  king  and  Katharine?" 

Shakeap.:  Henry  mi.,  ii.  1. 

T  buz'-zlng-iy,  adr.  [Eng.  buzzing;  -ly.]  Buz- 
zing in  manner;  in  a  low  tone. 

*bwnte,    s.      [BOUNTY. 1       (Scotch.)      (Barbour: 
Bruce  tx.  294.) 
*bwrgh,  s.    [BOROUGH,  BURGH.] 

by,  *bl,  *be,  prep.,  adv.  &  in  compos.  [A.  S.  be, 
bi,  010=  (1)  by,  near  to,  to,  at,  in,  upon,  about,  with ; 
(2)  of,  from,  about,  touching,  concerning;  (3)  for. 
because  of,  after,  according  to;  (4)  beside,  out  of 
<  Bostrorth) ;  O.  S.  &  O.  Fries,  bi,  be :  Dut.  bij ;  Goth. 
&  O.  H.  Ger.  bi;  (N.  H.)  Ger.  bei;  Dan.  (in  compos. 
only)  6*.]  [BE,  prep.;  Bi.] 

A.  As  preposition : 

1.  Of  place: 

(1)  Near,  not  far  from,   beside,  in  proximity  to, 
whether  tho  person  or  thing  referred  to  be  as  near 
another,  be  at  rest  or  in  motion. 

"  They  passed  by  me."— Shakesp.;  Trnilus,  iii.  3. 

"  There  is  a  light  cloud  by  the  moon." 

Byron:  Siege,  of  Corinth,  21. 

(2)  On,  upon.     (Used  often  in  such  phrases  as  by 
sea,  by    land,   by  water.)     (Bacon,  Pope,  Dryden, 

5cO 

"  I  would  have  fought  by  land,  where  I  was  stronger." 

Dryden. 

1  E.  by  N.,  according  to  the  compass  card,  means 
east  but  slightly  round  to  the  north, 

2.  Of  time  : 

(1)  During,  throughout  the  continuance  of. 

"...  have  ye  offered  to  me  slain  beasts  and  sacri- 
fices by  the  space  of  forty  years  in  the  wilderness?" — Acta, 
vii.  42. 

(2)  In. 

"...    that  he  could  not  do  it  by  day,  that  he  did  it 
by  night." — Judges,  vi.  27. 
If  By  the  morwe:  In  the  morning.     (Chaucer.) 

(3)  Not  later  than,  by  the  time  of.     (Followed  by 
a  substantive.) 

' '  Hector,  by  the  fifth  hour  of  the  sun, 
Will  with  a  trumpet,  'twixt  our  tents  and  Troy, 
To-morrow  morning  call  some  knight  to  arms." 

Xftnkrxp, :  Troilus  it  Cressida,  ii.  1. 

*[  Often  used  in  the  phrases  by  this  time,  by  that 
time,  by  to-morrow,  &c. 

*(4)  By  the  time  that.  (Followed  by  the  clause 
of  a  sentence.) 

"  By  thir  words  were  said,  his  men  were  so  enraged." — 

ritwttir,  p.  31. 

(5)  After,  succeeding. 

"  Thus  year  by  year  they  pass,  and  day  by  day." 

Dryden. 

3.  Of  aye ncy,  con joint  agency,  causation,  and  in- 
strumentality. 

(1)  Of  agency:  Noting  the  agent  by  whom  or  by 
which  anything  is  done. 

"  By  Hector  slain,  their  faces  to  the  sky, 
All  grim  with  gaping  wounds  our  heroes  lie." 

Pope:  Iliad,  xix.  201-2. 

(2)  Of  conjoint  agency  or  action:    By  aid  of,  by 
conjoint  action  of. 

"Tho  sons  of  Abraham  by  Keturah." — Gen.  irv.  (title.) 

(3)  Of  causation:  Noting  tho  cause  by  which  any 
effect  is  produced. 

"  Fissures  nenr  Serocarne,  in  Calabria,  caused  by  the 
earthquake  of  1783."  —  Lyell:  Priti.  ofGeot.,  ch.  xxix. 

(4)  Of  iit.tlrtnnt'titfflitt/ ;  Noting  the  instrument  or 
means  oy  which  anything  i.s  done. 

"...  and  the  brasen  altar  shall  be  far  me  to  inquire 
by."" — 2  Kings,  xvi.  15. 

"  Such  a  danger  England  and  Holland  might  lawfully 
have  averted  by  war." — Macnuimj:  lli&t.  J-'ng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

TT  Of  the  part  in,  relation  to  the  ichole: 
"  He  tok  his  chylde  by  the  hande." — I  $  umbrae,  325. 

^[  Regarding  tho  distinction  between  with  and 
by,  Johnson  says  that  by  is  commonly  used  ;ifti-r 
a  verb  neuter,  whilo  irith  would  be  put  after  an 
active  one.  Blair  says  both  these  particles  express 
tho  connection  between  some  instrument,  or  means 
of  effecting  an  end,  and  tho  agent  who  employs  it; 
hut  "•////  expresses  a  more  close  and  immediate  con- 
nection, by  a  more  remote  one.  We  kill  a  man  with, 
a  sword ;  ho  dies  by  violence.  The  criminal  i.s  bound 
with  ropes  by  the  executioner.  In  a  passage  of  Dr. 
Robertson's  Jlitftnra  of  Xrutland,  wo  are  told  that 
when  one  of  the  Ola  kings  was  making  an  inquiry 
into  tho  tenure  by  which  hi«  nobles  held  their  lands, 
they  started  Up  and  drew  their  swords  ;  "  By  these, 
said  they,  '*we  acquired  our  lands,  and  irith  these 
we  will  defend  them."  (Blair:  Lectures  on  Rheto- 
ric and  Belles  Lettres,  ed.  1817,  vol.  1.,  p.  H33.) 


4.  Of  the  effect  of  causation :  Used  to  demote  ground 
of  judgment  or  comparison  in  reasoning  back  from 
effect  to  cause,  in  constructing  an  a  posteriori  argu- 
ment, in  reasoning  from  a  fact  or  occurrence  to  any 
similar  one. 

"  By  this  I  know  that  thou  f avorest  me." — Psalms,  xli.  11. 

5.  Of  relation  with  respect  to  number  or  magni- 
tude : 

(1)  Measured  by,  estimated  by. 

"Bullion  will  sell  by  the  ounce  for  six  shillings  and  five 
pence  undipped  money."— Locke. 

(2)  By  tho  magnitude  or  number  of. 

"  Meantime  she  stands  provided  of  a  Ltiius, 
More  young  and  vigorous  too  by  twenty  springs." 

Dryden. 

(3)  Of  addition  to:   Besides,  over  and  above;  in 
Scotch  fore  by.     (Scotch.) 

"...  she  [the  ship]  wanted  all  the  woods  in  Fife, 
which  was  oak-wood,  by  all  timber  that  was  gotten  out  of 
Nonoway."—Pitscotti€:  Croti.,  p.  107. 

(4)  In  succession  to,  after,  following. 

"  The  best  for  you  is  to  re-examine  the  cause,  and  to  try 
it  even  point  by  point,  argument  by  argument."— Hooker. 
*(5)  In  the  case  of. 

"  Als  it  fales  bi  a  tre."— Psalms,  i.  3. 
"So  faleth  it  by  a  ryotous  servnunt." 

Chaucer  i  C.  T.,  4,406. 

6.  Of  specification:  In  specification  of.     (Used  in 
naming  one,  or  doing  any  tiling  similar.) 

"  Greet  the  friends  by  name."— 3  John,  14. 

7.  Of  taking  of  oaths  and  of  adjuration: 
"Swear  not  at  all;  neither  by  heaven,  for  it  is  God's 

throne,  nor  by  the  earth." — Mat.,  v.  34-5. 

"I  adjure  thee  by  the  living  God."—  Ibid.,  xxvi.  63. 

8.  Of  duty,  conduct,  or  action  toward: 

"  He  had  discharged  his  duty  by  them." — Macaulay.  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

9.  Of  accin-tl<nn'<-  irith:  According  to,  noting  per- 
mission or  conformity. 

"It  is  excluded.  By  what  law?  of  works?  Nay;  but  by 
the  law  of  faith."—  Rom.,  iii.  27. 

10.  Of  preference  for :  Beyond,  above,  more  than, 
in  preference  to.    (Scotch.) 

"  For  thow  may  rew  by  all  the  rest." 
Davidsone:  Schort  Discurs.,  at.  7.     (Jamicson.) 

*11.  Of  absence  of  or  contrariety  to,  implying  the 
passing  of  anything  by:  Without,  without  regard 
to,  contrary  to.  (Scotch.) 

"...  tuik  him  to  be  Mr  husband,  by  the  adwyse  and 
counsall  of  the  lordis,  for  they  knew  nothing  thairof  a 
long  time  thairefter."—  Pitscottie.-  Cron.,  p.  284. 

*12.  With  regard  to,  with  reference  to.  (Scotch.) 
"  I  apeake  not  this  '"/  English  courtiers." 

George  Gascvigne,  763. 
*13.  Against. 

"  I  know  nothing  by  [Rev.  Ver.  against]  myself." — 
1  Cor.  iv.  4. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Near;  situated  or  temporarily  resting  in  prox- 
imity to. 

"...  I  also  was  standing  by,  and  consenting  unto 
his  death  .  .  ." — Acts  nii.  20. 

2.  Near,  passing  near ;  moving  past;  past. 

"  I  did  hear 
The  galloping  of  horse;  who  wan'tcame  by?" 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

3.  Aside,  beside. 

*4.  Though  a  certain  contingency  take  place,  as 
"  I  carena  by  "  =  1  don't  care,  though  I  agree  to  your 
proposal.  (Scotch.)  (Jamieson.) 

C.  In  special  phrases: 

1.  By  and  by,  by-and-by,  adv.  &  s. : 
(1)  As  adverb  : 

*(a)  Of  place:  Hard  by.     (Chaucer.) 
*(b)  Of  numbers,  or  of  a  plurality  of  persons  or 
things : 
(i)  From  time  to  time. 

"  By  and  by.     Siyillatim." — Prompt.  Parr. 

T  "Tho  Medulla  renders  ni<iillatim[(1)  singtlla- 
tim  or  siii'iultttiiH  ],  fro  seel  to  seel."  (Harl.  A/.S'., 
IV^T.)  (  II'^,/.i  Probably  sigillatim  is  a  mistake  for 
singulatim. 

(li)  One  by  one,  singly. 
"  Nature  did  yeeld  thereto;  and  hy-tiHtl-tiif 
Bade  Order  call  them  nil  before  her  Majesty." 

S}"',isrr:  F.  Q.,  VII.  vii.  27. 

(c)   Of  time; 

*i  i  i  At  once,  as  soou  as  possible,  quick,  immedi- 
ately. 

11 1  will  that  thou  give  me  by  a»<l  by  in  a  charger  the 
head  of  John  the  Baptist." — Mark  vi.  26. 

Ti"  In  tho  Greek  of  this  verse,  by  and  by  isex  autes 
=  at  the  very  point  of  time;  at  once;  from  ex  au(c?s 
tes  horas—from  this  very  time.  (Trench.) 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  ~  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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(ii)  After  a  short  time;  after  a  time.  As  Trench 
well  shows,  the  tomlency  of  mankind  to  procrasti- 
nation has  altered  the  moaning  of  this  phrase  from 
"  at  once,  immediately,"  to  u  after  a  time." 

t(2)  As  subst.:  The  future. 

"In  the  sweet  by  and  by, 
We  shall  meet  on  that  beautiful  shore." 

Sankey.-  Hymn  9. 

2.  By  himself  or  Jierself  (Eng.)  ;  By  himsell  or  her- 
sell  (Scotch),  adv.  phrase. 

(1)  Alone. 

"Solyman  resolved  to  assault  the  breach,  after  he  had, 
by  himself,  in  a  melancholy  mood,  walked  up  and  down  in 
hie  tent."—  Knolles:  History  uf  the  Turks. 

^  The  expressions  by  one's  self,  by  itself,  have  a 
similar  meaning. 

(2)  Beside  himself  or  herself ;  destitute  of  reason, 
insane. 

*3.  By  one's  mind  or  minde :  Deprived  of  reason. 
"...    bot  raged  in  furie  as  if  they  had   beine  by 
th&irmyndis."—Pit8cottie:  Chron.,  p.  416. 

f4.  By  that:  By  the  time  that. 

"...  thou  shalt  deliver  it  unto  him  by  that  the  sun 
goeth  down."— Exodus  xxii.  26. 

5.  /•'.'/  //'.'  head,  a. : 

Naut.:  Having  the  bow  lower  in  the  water  than 
the  stern. 

6.  By  the  lee  : 

Naut. :  So  far  fallen  off  from  her  course  that  the 
wind  takes  the  sails  on  the  wrong  side. 

7.  By  the  run,  adv.: 

Naut.:  Altogether;  in  the  phrase  "To  let  go  by 
the  run" = to  let  go  altogether,  instead  of  slacking 
off. 

8.  By  the  stern : 

Naut. :  Having  the  stern  lower  in  the  water  thau 
the  bow. 

9.  By  the  way : 

t(l)  In  coming  along  the  way. 

"...  See  that  ye  fall  not  out  by  the  way." — Gen. 
xlv.  24. 

(2)  In  passing.  (Used  to  introduce  an  incidental 
remark.) 

"...  and  one  that  is  your  friend:  I  can  tell  you  that 
by  the  way  .  .  ." — Shakegp..-  Merry  Wives,  i.  4. 

10.  To  come  by,  v.  t. :  To  gain  possession  of,  to 
obtain. 

"...    everything  that  he  can  come  by    .    .    .'* 

Shakesp..-  Two  Gent.,  iii.  I. 

11.  To  do  by :  To  do  to  one ;  to  behave  to  one. 

"I  would  not  do  by  thee  as  thou  hast  done." 

Byron:  On  Hearing  that  Lady  Byron  was  III. 

12.  To  set  by,  v.  t. :  To  value. 

13.  To  stand  by,  v.  t,  &  i. : 

(1)  Trans.:  To  render  one  countenance  by  delib- 
erately standing  by  his  side  on  a  trial. 

*'  Now,  brother  Richard,  will  you  stand  by  us  ? 
Glouc.  Ay,  in  despite  of  all  that  shall  withstand  you." 
Shakesp..  3  Henry  VI.,  iv.  1. 

(2)  Intrans.    (Naut.):  To  be  in  readiness. 
*by-coming,  s.   The  act  of  passing  by  or  through 

a  place. 

"He  had  gottin  in  Paris  at  his  by-coming  Bodin  his 
method  of  historic  .  .  ."—Melvill.-  Diary  (Life  of  A. 
Melville,  i.429.)  (Jamleaon.) 

'by-common,  a.  Beyond  common ;  what  is  un- 
common. 

"They  were  represented  to  me  as  lads  by  common  in 
capacity."—  Ann.  of  the  Par.,  p.  263. 

by-east,  adv.    Toward  the  east. 
*by-going,  s.    The  act  of  passing. 
"In  our  by-going,  being  within  distance  of  cannon  to 
the  towne." — Monro.-  Exp.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  15. 

by-hand,  adv.    Over.    [HAND.] 

*by-lyar.  s.  [Eng.  &  Scotch  by ;  and  Scotch  lyar 
=  who  lies  down.]  A  neutral. 

"Item,  In  caise  it  beisinquyred  of  all  By-lyar*,  and  in 
special  1  of  my  Lord  of  Huntlie  in  the  Northe." — A'nox, 

*by-0rdinar,  adv.  More  than  ordinary.  (Scotch.) 
*by-past,  by-passed,  a.    Passed  by;  past. 
"  To  put  the  by-pass' 'd  perils  in  her  way." 

Shakenp.:  Lover's  Complaint. 

"...  for  these  three  hundred  yenr»by-paxt  .  .  ." 
— Cheyne. 

*by-than,  «</r.  [A.  S.  hi,  thani.]  By  the  time 
that. 

"  But  by-than  he  com  by  that  barn  and  a-boute  loked, 
The  werwolf  and  the  wilde  hert." 

William  of  Palerne,  220-21. 

by-west,  m/r. 

1.  Lit.:  To  the  west  of. 

*2.  Fig. :  Beyond  the  powpr  of. 

-'Whereupon  grew  that  by-word,  used  by  the  Irish,  that 
they  dwelt  by.west  the  law,  which  dwelt  beyond  the  river 
of  the  Barrow." — Davies;  On  Ireland. 


by  (I't,  bye,  s.  &,  a.  [From  Eng.  by,  pref.  &c. 
(q.  v.).J 

A.  As  substantive:    A  subordinate  object;    any- 
thing not  the  main  aim,  but  taken  incidentally. 
Specially  in  the  phrases— 

1.  By  the  by,  adv.  phrase. 

(1)  Meanwhile. 

"  So,  while  my  lov'd  revenge  is  full  and  high, 
I'll  give  you  back  your  kingdom  by  the  by." 

Dryden;  Cong,  of  Granada. 

(2)  By  the  way  (half  figuratively). 

"  This  wolf  was  forced  to  make  bold,  ever  and  anon,  with 

a  sheep  in  private,  by  the  by."—  L'  Estrange. 

(3)  By  the  way  (quite  figuratively),  in  passing, 
incidentally. 

*2.  In  the  by,  adv.  :  Notas  one's  main  object,  inci- 
dentally, as  a  subordinate  aim. 

"They  who  have  saluted  her  [Poetry]  in  the  by,  and  now 
and  then  tendered  their  visits,  she  hath  done  much  for." 
—  B,  Jonson:  Discoveries. 

*3.  Upon  the  6y,  on  the  by,  adv.  :  Incidentally. 

"In  this  Instance,  there  is  upon  the  by,  to  be  noted  the 
percolation  of  the  verjuice  through  the  wood."  —  Bacon: 
Nat.  Hist. 

B.  As  adj.  ;  Aside,  apart.     Used— 

(1)  Of  roads,  lanes,  paths,  efrc.  :  Out  of  the  main 
thoroughfares. 

(2)  Of  incidental  remarks,  <&c.:  Out  of  the  main 
thread  of  a  speech  or  discourse. 

(3)  Of   purposes    or    aims:    Secret,     unavowed, 
crooked. 

If  Compotmds  of  obvious  signification  :  By- 
passage,  by-place,  by-purpose. 

fby  -bidder,  s.  One  who  bids  at  an  auction  on 
behalf  of  the  owner  or  of  the  auctioneer,  with  the 
view  of  running  up  the  price. 

*by-blow,  s. 

1.  A  blow  which  strikes  a  person  or  thing  against 
whom  or  which  it  was  not  aimed. 

"...  how  also  with  their  oy-Wotr«  they  [Christian 
and  Apollyon]  did  split  the  very  stones  ia  pieces."  — 
Jltinyan.-  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  2. 

2.  A  bastard. 

*by-business(  s.  A  business  which  is  not  one's 
leading  occupation. 

*by-COffeehouse,  s.  A  coffeehouse  situated  out 
of  the  main  thoroughfares. 

"  I  afterward  entered  a  by-coffeehouse,  that  stood  at  the 
upper  end  of  a  narrow  lane."  —  Addisoii. 

*by-concermnent,  s. 

1*  Gen.  :  A  subject  of  concern  or  thought  which  is 
not  one's  main  occupation. 

"Onr  plays,  besides  the  main  design,  ha.*e  underplots 
or  by-concernments,  or  less  considerable  persons  and 
intrigues,  which  are  carried  011  with  the  motion  of  the 
main  plot."  —  Dryden, 

*2.  Spec.  :  The  underplot  in  a  play. 

*by-corner,  s.  A  private  corner  ;  an  obscure  cor- 
ner. 

"In  by-corners  of 
This  sacred  room,  silver,  in  bags  heap'd  up." 

Massinger;  City  Madam. 

*by-dependence,  s.    An  accessory  circumstance. 

"  These, 

And  your  three  motives  to  the  battle,  with 
I  know  not  how  much  more,  should  be  demanded; 
And  all  the  other  by-dependencies." 

Shakesp.;  Cymbeline,  v.  6. 

*by-deaign,  s.    An  incidental  design. 

"And  if  she  miss  the  mouse-trap  lines, 
They'll  serve  for  other  by-designs." 

Hudibra*. 

*by*drinking,  s.    Drinking  between  meals. 
"You  owe  money  here  besides,  Sir  John,  for  your  diet 
and  by-drtnkings*—  Shakesp.:  1  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  3. 

tby-end,  s.    Private  interest;  secret  advantage. 
"All  people  that  worship  for  fear,  profit,  or  some  other 
by-end.    —  L'  Estrange. 

TT  One  of  Bunyan's  characters  in  the  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress  "  is  called  By-ends. 

"  They  overtook  one  who  was  going  before  them,  whose 
name  was  By-ends."  —  Bunyan:  P.  P.,  pt.  i. 

by-gate,    bye-gate,    *bygett    s.      A    byway. 

(Scotch.) 

"...  seikand  refugis  and  bygets."—J.  Tyrie:  Refuta- 
tion of  Knox's  Answer,  Pref.  7. 

"  Aff  to  the  Craigs,  the  hale  forenoon, 
My  a'  the  bye-gates  round  and  round, 
Crowds  after  crowds  were  flocking  down." 

Mutfiif:   Sillrr  Gun,  p.  81. 

"by-hours,  s.  pi.  Hours  or  time  not  allotted  to 
regular  work. 

"...  who,  it  was  thought,  might  give  the  necessary 
repairs  at  by-hour*.  These  by-hours,  however,  seldom 
occurred."—  Agr.  Surr. 


*by-interest,  R.  Internet  apart  from  that  of  the 
community  in  general ;  private  interest. 

"  Various  factions  and  parties,  all  aiming  at  by-interest, 
without  any  sincere  regard  to  the  public  good."—  Atti •<•• 
bury. 

by-lane,  R.  A  lane  wot  leading  to  any  public 
place,  and  therefore  but  little  traversed. 

"She  led  me  into  a  by-lane,  and  told  me  there  I  should 
dwell."— Burton.-  Anat.  ofMei.,  p.  504. 

*by-matter,  s.  A  matter  distinct  from  the  chief 
one  on  hand. 

"I  knew  one  that  when  he  wrote  a  letter,  he  would  put 
that  which  was  most  material  into  the  postscript,  ;\~  if  it 
had  been  a  by-matter." — Bacon. 

*by-name,  byname,  *•. 

1.  An  additional  name. 

1 .  .  .  that  surasaunce  power  noblesse  reuerence  and 
gladnesse  ben  only  dyuerse6y?iam«s." — Chaucer  ;  Boethitw 
(ed.  Morris),  p.  84,  1.  2,333. 

2.  A  nickname. 
*by-name,  v.  t.   To  nickname. 

"Robert,  eldest  son  to  the  Conqueror,  used  short  hose, 
and  thereupon  was  by-named,  Court-hose,  and  shewed  first 
the  use  of  them  to  the  English."— Camden. 

by-path,  *bypathe,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  A  private  or  unfrequented  path. 

"  Bypathe.  Semita,  orbita,  callis,  C.  F.,  frames,  U.  G."— 
Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  Fig.:   Indirect  means. 

"  Heav'n  knows,  my  son, 
By  what  by-paths  and  indirect  crook'd  ways 
I  met  this  crown." 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  IV.t  Pt.  II.,  iv.  5. 

by-play,  s. 
Drama: 

1.  A  play  apart  from  antl  going  on  simultaneously 
•with  the  main  one. 

2.  The  play  of  feature  or  gesture  used  by  actors 
when  not  speaking  or  engaged  in    the  principal 
business  of  the  scene. 

*by-respect,  s.    A  private  end,  aim,  or  purpose. 

''Augustus,  who  was  not  altogether  so  good  as  he  was 
wise,  hud  some  by-respects  in  the  enacting  of  this  law ; 
for  to  do  anything  for  nothing  was  not  his  maxim." 
—Dryden. 

by-road,  «.    A  road  little  frequented,  as  not  lead- 
ing to  any  important  place,  or  as  not  the   most 
important  one  leading  to  a  place.    (Lit.  dbfig.) 
"Through  slipp'ry  by-roads,  dark  and  deep, 
They  often  climb,  and  often  creep."—  $wfft. 

*by-rOom,  s.    A  room  opening  ou  t  of  aiiot  ]  ior. 
"  Do  thou  stand  in  some  by-room,  while  I  question  my 
puny  drawer." — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV. ,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 

*by-speech,  s.  An  incidental  speech  different 
from  the  main  one. 

"...  their  common  ordinary  practice  is  to  quote  by- 
speeches,  in  some  historical  narration  or  other,  and  to  use 
them  os  if  they  were  written  in  most  exact  form  of  law." 
— Hooker. 

by-stander,  s.    [BYSTANDER.] 
by-Street,  s.    An  obscure  or  unfrequented  street. 
"  He  seeks  by-streets,  and  saves  th'  expensive  coach." 

Say. 

*by-Stroke,  s.  A  casual  or  insidiously-inflicted 
stroke,  [BY-BLOW.] 

by-time,  s.  Time  not  required  for  one's  primary 
work ;  odds  and  ends  of  time.  (Scotch.) 

*by-turnlng,  s.  A  turning  or  current  of  road 
away  from  the  main  one. 

"The  many  by-turnings  thnfc  may  divert  you  from  your- 
way." — Sidney;  Defense  of  Poesy. 

*by-vlew,  s.  A  private  or  self-interested  view, 
aim,  or  purpose. 

"No  by.vtews  of  his  own  shall  mislead  him."— Attrr- 
bury. 

*by-walk,  s. 

1.  Lit,:   A  walk  away   from  the  main  one;    an 
obscure  or  unfrequented  walk. 

"  The  chief  avenue  ought  to  be  the  most  ample  and 
noble  ;  but  there  should  be  by-walks,  to  retire  into  some- 
times for  ease  and  refreshment."— Broome. 

2.  Fig. :  An  unavowed  aim  or  purpose. 

"  He  moves  afterward  in  by-walks,  or  underplots,  as 
diversions  to  the  main  design,  lent  it  should  grow  tedious, 
though  they  are  still  naturally  joined."— Dryden. 

by-way,  s.    [BYWAY.] 

*by-wipe,  s.    A  side  stroke  of  raillery. 

"  Wherefore  that  conceit  of  Legion  with  a  by-wipef— 
Milton:  Anintadr.  Hem.  Defense. 

b^  (2),  s.  &  «Hjf.  [Dan.  foy=a  city,  town,  or 
borough ;  Sw.  6j/  =  a  village,  a  hamlet.J 

A.  As  subst.  (as  an  independent  word):  \  town. 
(Cursor  Mundi.)  (Skeat.)  [BYLAW.] 


ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;      we,     we"t,     here,     camel,    her,    the"re;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p6t, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     who,     sOn;     mute,     cub,     ctire,     unite,     car,     rule,     full;     tr?,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


by 

B.  -4s  suff.:  A  termination  of  various  towns  in 
England,  originally  Danish,  or  at  least  named  by 
the  Danes,  as  Derby,  Appleby,  Naseby. 

i  Trench  says  that  in  Lancashire,  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  Danish  immigration,  nearly  a  fourth 
of  the  towns  and  villages  nave  this  ending;  while 
in  Hampshire  and  other  places,  uninvaded  by  the 
Danes,  the  termination  by  is  almost  unknown. 
(Trench :  The  Study  of  Words.) 

by,  prefix.  [Bi  as  a  prefix;  be  as  a  prefix.]  A 
number  of  words  have  passed  through  three  stages. 
First  they  have  been  spelled  with  by,  then  with  bi, 
and  finally  with  be ;  as  byhynde,  bihynd,  behind. 

As  Bi:  Compounds  of  A.  S.  bi  not  found  under  bi 
should  be  looked  for  under  be.  They  may  exist  also 
as  by,  as  base,  bise,  besee. 

As  Be:  The  chief  articles  on  the  following  com- 
pounds of  by,  bi,  or  be,  will  be  found  at  be :  *By- 
co«se(=because) ;  *bycom,  'bycome,  "bycorn,  *by- 
c.orne,  *bydaffe,  'byfalle,  *byfyl,  *byget,  *bygyle, 
*bygonne,  "bygonnen  (pa.  par.=begun) ;  "bygyn, 
*bygynne,  *bygynner,  *bygynnyng,  *byhest,  *byheste, 
^bvhete  {v^  t.=behight);  *byholde,  *byhote  (v.= 


*bylyve,  *bulyue  (  =  belive),  *bymene  (  =  bemene, 
bemoan),  *bymoorn,  *bymorne,  *bymurne,  (  =  be- 
mourn),  'bynelhe,  *bynethen,  "bynythe  (=beneath), 
*byquethe  (  =  bequeath),  *byraft  (=  bereft),  *by- 
reyne  (  =  berain),  *byschrewe  (  =  beshrew),  *by- 
schine  (=beshine),*feyse  (=besee),  *bysech,*byseche, 
*byseme  (  =  beseem),  *byseye,  *byset,  *byside,  *by- 
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*bysprent,  *bystowe  (=bestow),  *bystrood  (=e- 
strode),  *bysu>yke  (  =  oeswike),  *bysyde  (  =  beside), 
*bytake,bythuixte  (=betwixt),  *bythought,  *bytide, 
*bytok,  *bytoke,  *bytraie  (=betray),  *bytraised, 
fbytrende,  *bytwene  (=between),  fbytwixe,  *by- 
twixen,  *bytwyste^  *bytyde  (=betide),  *bywayle, 
*byweyle  (=  bewail),  *bywave,  "bywepe,  *byweop 
(=beweep),  *bywreye  (=bewray),  *bywreyinge  (  — 
bewraying)  . 

*by  (l),-i>.  t.  [BUY.]  (Acts,  Mary  ,  1563.)  (Chaucer.) 

*by(2),v.  i.    [A.S.6e<iii=tobe.]    [BE,t>.]    To  be. 

"  .  .  .  to  moche  slac  and  wylles-uol  ssel  by."  —  Dean 
Michel  of  Sorthgate,  Sermon  on  Matt.  xxiv.  43.  Spec.  Ear. 
Eng.  (Morris  and  Skeat),  pt.  ii. 

•by,  part  of  an  interj.    [BYE.] 

•by  -ar,  s.    [BUYER.]    (Scotch.) 

by-ard,  s.    [Etymology  doubtful.] 

Mining:  A  leather  breaststrap  used  by  miners  in 
hauling  the  wagons  in  coal-mines. 

•by  -are,  s.    [BUYER.]    (Prompt.  Para.) 

•by'-ass,  s.    [BIAS.]    (Tillotson.) 

*by  -bill,  s.  [BIBLE.]  A  large  writing,  a  scroll 
so  extensive  that  it  may  be  compared  to  a  book. 
(Queen  Mary  :  2d  Letter  to  Bothwell.)  (Janiieson.) 

•by  -calle,  v.  t.  [O.  Eng.  prefix  6#=bi  or  be,  and 
cai(e=call.]  To  call,  to  arouse.  [BICALLE.] 

"  Neuer  the  lose  cler  I  yow  bycaHe.' 
Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris);  The  Pearl,  913. 

*by  -calt.po.pnr.    [BYOALLE.] 

"Out  of  that  caste  I  watz  bycalt." 

Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  The  Pearl,  1,163. 

•by  -case,  adv.  [Eng.  by,  and  case  (q.  v.).]  By 
chance. 

•bye  -kar,  i:  i.    [BICKER,  u.] 

•by  -clyppe,  *by-clappe,  v.  t.  [BECLIP.]  (Chau- 
cer.) 

•byd,  *bfdde,  *byde,  B.  t.  &  i.    [BID  (l),  i>.] 

•b^d-d^ng,  *byd-dlnge,  pr.  par.  &  s.  [Bio 
(1).J  ' 

*byde,  v.  i.  [BiDE,  BID,  v."\  (Spenser:  Shep. 
Cal.,  x.) 

*bydene,  *by-dene,  *bidene,  adv.  [Perhaps 
from  Dut.  bij  dien=(l)  by  that,  thereby,  (2)  forth- 
with.] 

1.  Quickly. 

"  Doun  the  bonke  con  boghe  bydene." 

The  Pearl,  196. 

2.  At  once,  besides. 

"  And  other  doghty  men  bydene." 

Laurence  jrinots  Political  Songs,  B.  54;  Sprc.  Ear.  Eng. 
(Morris  4  Skeat},  pt.  ii. 

*by-dol-ven,  pa.  par.    [A.  S.  bedolfen=buncd, 
from  6ede;/cm=todig  in  or  around.]    Buried. 
".    .     .     and  found  here  a  gobet  of  gold  bydoluen. 

I  h,  nicer:  Boetltius  (ed.  Morris),  p.  151,  4,348. 

•by  -dfng,  pr.  par.     [BlDlNG.] 

bye,  adv.  &  a.  [From  by.  prep.  &  adv.  (q.  v.)] 
Near.  (Scotch.) 

bye-wash,  s. 

Hydraulic  Engineering  :  A  channel  to  divert  past 
a  reservoir  water  of  streams  which  would  otherwise 
flow  into  it,  and  which  are  impure  or  otherwise 
undesirable.  The  outlet  of  water  from  a  dam  ;  a 
waste.  Called  also  a  by-lead  and  a  diversion-cut. 
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bye  (1),  s.    [From  by,  prep.  &  adv.] 

Cricket :  A  run  obtained  when  the  ball  has  passed 
the  longstop  without  being  touched  by  the  striker. 
[LONG STOP,  LEG-BYE.] 

bye(2),s.  &a.    [By  (l),s.  &  a.] 

•bye  (3),  *bee,  s.  &  in  compos.  [A.  S.  by,  oi?e=a 
dwelling,  a  habitation;  from  buan— to  inhabit,  to 
dwell.] 

A.  As  an  independent  word  (of  the  form  bye) : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  dwelling,  a  habitation.    (Gib- 
son.) 

2.  Game-playing :  The  place  occupied  by  an  indi- 
vidual player  in  some  games. 

B.  In  compos,  (of  both  forms) :  A  habitation ;  as, 
bying, i. e.,  a  dwelling-house.    (Wharton.) 

•bye  (4),  *boye,  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.  It 
may  be  simply  Eng.  hoy.]  An  ox-driver. 

"Bycorboye.    Bostio,  TT.  G." — Prompt.  Parv. 

*b$e,  part  of  an  interj.  [Eng.  be,  with,  you.']  A 
.ord  used  only  in  the  subjoined  salutation. 

Good-bye,  qood-by.  [Oood=God ;  bye,  by=be  with 
rou.]  God  be  with  you. 

•bye  (1),  v.  t.    [Contracted    from    aba.']    [ABIE 
(2).]    To  pay  for,  to  suffer,  to  expiate,  endure. 
"  Thou,  Porrex,  thou  shalt  dearly  bye  the  same." 

Ferr.  and  Porr.,  O.  PI.,  i.  140. 

•bye  (2),  r.  t.  [BUY,  «.]  (Wycliffe  [Purvey], 
Matt.  xiv.  15.) 

•byear,  s.    [BIER.]    A  bier.    (Chevy  Chase,  117.) 

*by-efthe,  s.  [BEHOOF,  «.]  (Rob.  of  Gloucester, 
p.  354.) 

•byeth,  pi.  of  pres.  indie.,  also  imperat.  pl.ofv. 
[A.  S.  beoth.] 

1.  Are. 

"  Ine  the  bokes  byeth  y-write  all  the  zennen  of  men." — 
Dean  Michel  of  Xorthgate:  Sermon  on  Matt.  xxiv.  46  (A.  D. 
1340). 

2.  Be  ye. 

"  Byeth  sleghe  an  waketh  ine  youre  bedes." — Ibid.,  44. 
Spec.  Ear.  Eng.  (Morris  and  Skeat),  pt.  ii. 

•by-fore,  *by-forn,  *by-forne,  *by-for-en,  prep. 
&  adv.  [BEFORE.] 

"  Byforn  hem  alle." — Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5,434. 

•byg,  v.  t.    [BiGG,  v.]    (Barbour :  Bruce,  v.  453.) 

•by-get,  v.  t.    [BEGET.]    To  get. 

"  For  when  he  hath  oht  bygelcn." — Proverbs  of  Hendyng, 
221. 

•bjfgge,  *bfg  -sfn,  v.  t.    [BIGG,  t>.] 

"  Byggyn',  or  byldyn.    Edijlco." — Prompt.  Parv. 
•bfg  -g^d,  pa.  par.    [BYGGE.] 

•bfg'-gf  ng,  *bjrg'-gynge,  *byg-yng,  pa.  par., 
a.  &  s.  [BYGG.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  a. :  (See  the  verb.) 

C.  As  subitt. :  Building. 

"That  tham  thoghte  that  alle  the  byggynge  brake." 
Sege  of  Melayne  (ed.  Herrtage),  467. 

•byghe,  s.  [A.  S.  bedh,  bedg=ring,  collar,  diadem.] 
A  crown. 

"  Thy  heued  hatz  nauther  greme  ne  gryste, 

On  arme  other  fynger,  thaz  thou  ber  byghe." 
Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris);  The  Pearl,  465-6. 

*by-ghyte,  s.  [BEGET.]  (Rob.  of  Gloucester, 
p.  388.) 

•b^g'-iy,  a.    [BiG,  a.]    Great,  strong. 
"  Bryng  me  to  that  bygly  belde." 
Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris);  The  Pearl,  963. 

•by-go,  *by-gon,  a.     [From  Eng.  by,  and  go.} 

1.  (Oftheformbygo):  Ruined,  deceived. 
"Many  ys  the  manlich  man,  that  thorw   womman  ys 

by  go." 

Sir  Ferumbras  (ed.  Herrtage),  p.  68, 1.  2,013. 

2.  (Of  the  form  bygon) :    Overrun,  covered. 

"A  messager  til  him  to  schape, 
For  al  the  centre  wyth-outen  lys  so  full  bygon  wyth 

enymys, 
That  non  ne  schold  hem  scape." 

.   Sir  Ferumbras  (ed.  Herrtage),  p.  108,  1.  3,428-30. 

*by-gone  (Eng.),  *by -gane,  a.  &s.  [Eug.by; 
gone.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Gone  by. 

"Tell  him,  you  are  sure 
All  in  Bohemia's  well;  this  satisfaction 
The  bygone  day  proclaim'd." 

,sVi.iA-<-i>i)..-  Winter's  Tale.  i.  2. 

B.  As  subst.  (pi.  bygones,  Eng.:  byganes,  Scotch)  : 
Things    past,    and   spec,    of  offenses  against    the 
state,  lovers'  quarrels,  and  arrears  of  money  owed. 
(Jamieson.) 

U  (1)  Let  bygones  be  bygones :  Let  the  past  be 
forgotten. 
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(2)  Byganes  suld  be  byganes:  The  past  should  not 
bo  brougnt  up  against  one  (1.) 

"Ye  see,  I  spoke  to  them  mysell,  and  tauld  them 
byganes  svld  be  byganes  .  .  ." — Scott:  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian,  ch.  xvii. 

•by-gonne,  pret.  &pa.  par.    [BEGUN.] 

"  Ye  knowe  wel  that  myne  adversaries  han  bygonne  this 
debate  and  brige  by  here  outrage." — Chaucer:  The  Tale  of 
Metibceus. 

*by-gyns,  s.  pi.  [BEGUIN.]  An  order  of  quasi- 
religious  women  not  bound  by  vows.  (Chaucer.) 

•by-hate,  r.  t.  [From  O.  Eng.  prefix  by  =  prefix 
be  or  bi  (q.v.) ,  and  Eng.  hate,  v.  ]  To  hate. 

"  This  is  to  seyn  that  it  was  he  byhated  of  alle  folk." 
Chaucer:  Boethitu  (ed.  Morris),  p.  75,  1.  2,051. 
•by-hirne,  v.  t.    [From  A.  S.  prefix  by  =  bi,  and 
hirne  =  a  corner.]    To  hide  in  a  corner,  conceal. 
"That  thei  may  henten  they  hoi  den,  byhirnethitsone." 
Piers  Plowman  Crede,  642. 

•by-hod,  *by-hede.  v.  imper.  [A  contracted 
form  of  behooved.  Cf.  O.  Eng.  bud  =  behooved.] 
Behooved. 

"  .  .  .  and  that  so  foule  and  so  felle  that  fight  hym 
byhode."  Sir  daw.  and  the  Or.  Knight,  717. 

•by-hynde,  *by-hyn-den,  prep.  &  adv.  [BE- 
HIND.] 

•by-inge,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [BUYING.] 

*by-knyf,  'by-knife,  s.  [From  A.  S.  6t?=besider 
and  cnif=a.  knife.]  A  knife  worn  at  the  side,  a  dag- 
ger. (Scotch.) 

"With  that  his  byknife  fnrth  hes  tane." 
Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androis,  Poems,  16th  Cent.,  p.  323. 

*by-lafte,  pret.&pa.par.  ofv.  [A.  S.  belifan=to 
remain.]  (Sir  Ferumbras,  1,595.) 

•by-lave,  v.  t.  [O.  Eng.  by,  and  lave  (q.v.).]  To 
wash,  smear  over. 

"  Naked  and  bylaued  myd  blode." — O.  Eng.  Miscell.  (ed. 
Morris),  p.  140. 

by-law  (Eng.),  blr'-law,  bur  -law  (Scotch),  *. 
[Icel.  boijar-lOg;  Sw.  bylag ;  Dan.  bylov  =  the  com- 
munity of  a  village.  From  Icel.  beer,  byr  (genit. 
bcejar)  =  a  town,  a  village ;  Sw.  &  Dan.  by—a  village, 
a  city,  town,  or  borougn.]  [BY.] 

1.  An  organic  law  or  regulation  made  by  the  mem- 
bers of  a  corporation  for  the  better  government  of 
their  body.    The  power  to  make  bylaws  is  usually 
conferred  by  express  terms  of  the  charter  creating- 
the  corporation,  though  when  not  expressly  granted, 
it  is  given  by  implication,  and  it  is  incident  to  the. 
very  existence  of  a  corporation.    When  there  is  an 
express  grant,  limited  to  certain  cases  and  for  cer- 
tain purposes,  the  corporate  power  of  legislation  is 
confined  to  the  objects  specified,  all  others  being 
excluded  by  implication. 

2.  A  rule  or  regulation  adopted  by  a  society  for 
the  government  of  its  members. 

•byld,  f.  t.    [BurLD.] 

•bylde,  s.    [From  build,  s.  (q.  v.)]    A  building. 

"  Quen  such  ther  cnoken  on  the  bylde." 
Early  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris);  The  Pearl,  727. 

•byle,  v.  t.    [BoiL.u.] 

•byle,  s.    [BOIL,  «.] 

•by-leeve,  *.  [BELIEF.]  Belief,  creed.  (Chaucer.) 

*by-leve  (1),  *by-leue,  v.  i.  [\.S,.belifan=io 
be  left,  to  remain.]  [BELEIF  (2),  v.]  To  stay,  to 
remain. 

"  The  kynge  byleues  there  still." 

Sege  of  Melayne  (ed.  Herrtage),  207. 

*by-leve  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.    [BELIEVE.] 

•by-leyn,  pa.  par.    [BELAY,  i>.] 

•byl-len,  *bol-lyn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [From  bylle=biU. 
(!),«.]  To  peck  with  the  bill. 

"  Bollyn'  or  jowyn'  wythe  the  bylle  as  byrdys  (byllen  or 
jobben  as  bryddys,  K.  iobbyn  with  the  byl,  H.  P.)  Rostro." 
— Prompt,  Parv. 

•byl-lerne,  s.    [BILLURS.] 

"  Byllerne,  watyr  herbe.    Berula,  C.  F." — Prompt.  Parv. 

•byl-lyn,  v.  t.&  i.  [From  bylle=biil  (1).]  To 
dig  with  a  mattock. 

"  Byllyn  with  mattokys."  Ligonizo,  marro,  Cath." — 
Prompt.  Parv. 

•by-lOke,  v.  t.  [From  O.  Eng.  prefix  by,  and 
loke  =  to  look.]  To  look  after,  to  take  care  of. 

"...  and  before  al  thyng  bad  me  kepe  thys,  and 
faste  hit  heroyioA-e." — Sir  Ferumbras,  2,127. 

•by-iyn  ne,  *blinne,  *blynne,  r.  t.  [A.  S.  blin- 
na.n=tf>  rest,  cease,  leave  off  ;  from  blin=TGst,  inter- 
mission.] To  delay. 

"  They  hyeden  faste,  wold  they  nought  bylynne, 
Til  they  come  to  the  gate,  ther  Gamelyn  was  inne." 
Chaucer:  C.  T.,  563.4. 

•by-mole,  v.  t.    [Cf.  A.  S.  mal  =  a  spot,  stain.] 
To  stain,  disgrace. 
"  Shal  nevere  cheeste  bymolen  it."— P.  Plow.,  8,946. 


boil,     b6y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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*bynd,  *bynde,  *bynden,  r.  t.   [BIXD.] 

"Whateuer  thou  shalt  bynde  vpon  erthe  aha!  be 
bonnden  and  in  heuenes."—  H'icklilTe:  Matt.  xvi.  19. 

*bynd-ynge,  pr.  par.  A  s.    [BINDING.] 

*by-nempt,  pa.  par.     [BEXEME.]     Named,  ap- 
pointed ;  promised, 
"bynge,  v.  i.    [BEEXGE.]    (Scotch.) 

*bynk,  «.  [BEXK.]  (Scotch.)  (Barbour:  Bruce, 
vii.  258.) 

•bynne,  prep.    [A.  S.  &mnan=within.J    Within. 

"  That  the  burne  bynne  borde  byhelde  the  bare  erthe." 

Alltt.  Poems;  The  Deluge,  452. 

*by-nome,    'by-no-men,   pa.    par.    [BYKTKE, 
BEXIM.J    Taken  from  or  away. 
"  Huntynge  or  hiuikyn^e  if  any  of  hem  use, 
His  boste  of  his  benefys  worth  bynome  hym  after." 

Piers  Plate.,  Hi.  311-2. 

"  .  .  .  for  ahrewes  were  bynomen  hem  so  that  thei 
ne  myghteu  uat  anoyen  or  don  harme  to  goode  men." — 
Chaucer:  Boethlus  (ed.  Morris  I,  p.  124,  1.  3,627. 

•by-nyme,  v.  t.  [BEXIM.]  To  deprive,  to  take 
away. 

" .  .  .  ne  fortune  may  not  bynyme  it  the,  .  .  ." — 
Chaucer:  Boethius,  p.  43,  1.  1,111. 

•by -pas-Sing,  «.  [Eng.  by;  passing.]  Lapse. 

"  And  gift*  they  faill  at  the  bypassing  of  everie  ane  of 
the  saidis  termes,  to  denunce  and  eachete." — Acts  Ja. 
VI.,  1621  (ed.  1814),  p.  «03. 

*byp  -tl-eit,  pa.  par.  [BAPTIZED.]  (Scotch.) 
(Houlate,  ii.  4,  MS.)  (Jamieson.) 

•by  -qnlde,  s.  [BEQUEST.]  (Bob.  of  Gloucester, 
p.  384.) 

»byr, s.  [BUR  (f).  ] 

by  r  (pron.  bur) ,  prep.  &  pron.  [Contraction  for 
by  our.]  A  word  or  words  used  only  in  the  sub- 
joined phrase. 

By'r  lakin:  By  our  lady  (i.  e.,  by  our  lady  kin). 
'•  By'r  lakin,  a  parlous  fear." 

Shakesp.:  Mid.  Sight's  Dream,  iii.  1. 

*by-rad,  pret.  of  v.    [A.  S.  rdkdan  =  to  advise, 
determine.]    Determined,  resolved,  self-advised. 
"  Anon  he  was  byrad, 
To  werk  that  he  hem  lad 
For  nyht  nolde  he  nout  wonde." 
Spec,  of  Lyric  Poetry,  Parable  of  the  Laborers.  22-4. 

•byrche,  s.    [BIRCH.] 

"  Byrche,  tre.    Lentiscus,  ctnus." — Prompt.  Parv. 
*byrd,  v.  impers.     [Icel.  byrja=to  behoove.]    It 
behooved,  it  became. 

"  And  said,  thaim  byrd  on  na  maner 
Dreid  thair  faia    .    .     ." 

Barbour:  Bruce,  vi.  316. 

byre, f.    [Etymology  doubtful.]    A  cow-house. 

"  .  .  there  is  not  a  farmer  but  shall  sing  well-a-wa 
over  a  burnt  barnyard  and  an  empty  byre." — Scott.-'Ttob 
Hoy,  eh.  zzzii. 

*by-reve,  *by-rsefe,  v.  t.    [BEREAVE.] 
*byr-law-man, ».    [BIRLIEMAN,  BURLAW.] 

*byr-ler,  s.  [O.  Eng.  birle=to  pour  out.]  One 
who  serves  out  drink,  a  bntler. 

•byrn,  'byrne,  r.  t.  [BURN  (1),  «.]  To  burn. 
(Barbour:  Bruce,  xvii.,  431,  525.) 

*byrn-y,  *byrn-le,  s.  [BIRNIE.]  (Barbour: 
Bruce,  11,352.) 

byV-rhl-dffl,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  byrrhus 
(q.v.).J 

Entom.:  A  family  of  insects,  often  termed,  from 
their  roundish  or  oval  shape.  Pill-beetles.  With  the 
Histeridte,  they  constitute  the  tribe  Helocera  of  the 
pentamerous  Coleoptera. 

byr-rhus  (yr  as  fir),  s.  [From  Lat.  fcirru8=a 
cloak  for  rainy  weather.  From  Gr.  pyrrhos  = 
yellow.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  beetles,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Byrrhida*.  They  are  nearly  globose  insects, 
which,  when  alarmed,  pack  their  legs  away  into 
cavities  on  the  lower  part  of  the  body  and  counter- 
feit death. 

byr-son -Im-a  (yrasur),  s.  [FromGr.  byrsa- 
a  hide,  and  suff.  nirnos  (?).] 

Bot. :  A  large  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the 
order  Malpighiace»  (Malpighiads).  The  bark  of 
flyrsonima  Cuminghiana,  a  small  tree  found  in 
Panama,  &c.,  is  used  in  skin  diseases,  the  wood  for 
building  purposes,  and  the  small  acid  berries  arc 
eaten.  The  bark  of  B.  spicata  is  the  Muraxi  bark 
of  Brazil,  used  in  that  country  for  tanning.  A  col- 
oring matter  from  it  is  used  in  the  Indies  as  a  dye- 
stuff ;  the  berries  are  eaten,  and  are  said  to  be  good 
in  dysentery.  The  roots  and  branches  of  B.  vrrbfis- 
cefotia  are  used  in  Brazil  and  Uuiaua  for  washing 
ulcers.  (Treas.  of -Bot.) 

*byrth,  s.  [BIRTH.]  Size.  bulk,  burden,  burthen. 
(Scotch.):  (Duuy.:  Viry.,  131,27.) 
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•by-run,  *bi-run,  a.  &  «.  [Eng.  by;  run.] 
(Scotch.) 

A.  As  adj.:  Past. 

"  Byrun  aniiuel  restand  awand." — Aberd.  Reg. 
"  Birun  rent." — Ibid. 

B.  As  subst.  (pi.  byrunis) :  Arrears. 

11  The  Maister  or  Lord  may  not  recognose  the  lands  for 
the  byrunis  of  his  fermes." — Skene:  Index,  Reg.  Staj.,  vo. 
Maister. 

•bys,  «.  <t  a.    [Bvss.] 

"  This  wommon  woneth  by  west, 

Brihtest  vnder  bys." 
Specimens  of  Lyric  Poetry:  A  Plea  for  Pity.  37-8. 

*bf  sen  -6p-npod,  «.    [BISHOPHOOD.] 

"  Of  the  ordinaunce  of  byschophood." — Wickliffe:  1  Tim., 
Prologue. 

bfs-Im,  *bls-s&me,  *bfis  s6me,  *bw -s6me, 
«.  [BESOM.] 

1.  (Of  the  last  three  forms) : 

(1)  Anything  shaped  like  a  besom  or  broom,  spec., 
a  comet. 

"...  A  comet  of  that  kind  which  the  Astronomers 
call  kogon,  the  vulgars  a  firie  Bissonte,  ahined  the  whole 
months  of  November,  December  and  January."—  Spots- 
wood,  p.  94. 

"  It  was  callit,  The  fyrey  Bussome." — Knox:  Hist.,  p.  92. 
M.  S.,  i.,  bwsome.  (Jamieson.) 

(2)  A  woman  of  bad  character  (contemptuously). 

2.  (Of  the  form  bysim) :  A  woman  of  bad  character 
(contemptuously) . 

*by-8korne,  s,    [O.  Eng.  by,  and  sfcortt€=scorn.] 
A  disgrace. 
"Broghte  to  byskorne  and  byamere." — Trevtsa,  i.  179. 

•bys-mare,  *bys-mere,  s.    [BISMARE.] 

*by-smot-er-ud,  a.  [BESMOTEED.]  (O.  Eng.) 
Smutted.  (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  76.) 

*bys-ning,  s.  [Icel.  bysn  =  a  prodigy ;  bysna  = 
to  portend.]  A  monster. 

".    .    .    Tone  luatie  court  will  stop  or  meit, 
To  Justine  this  bysning  quhilk  blasphemit." 

Police  of  Honour,  if.  7  (ed.  1579). 

*bys-om,  a.    [Bissox.J    Blind. 

"  The  bysom  ledys  the  blynde."— Reliq.  Antiq.,  ii.  239. 

*by-spell,  8.  [A.  S.  bigspell  =  a  parable,  story, 
fable,  comparison,  proverb,  example.  (Bosworth.) j 
A  proverb. 

*byss,  *bisse,  s.  [From  Lat.  byssus  (q.  T.).] 
Flaxen  or  silky-looking  cloth. 

"  Bisse,  fine  white,  whether  it  be  silk  or  lynen." — Tyn- 
dull:  Table  for  Expounding  Words  in  Genesis. 

bjfs-sa'-ge'-Ous,  «•  [Mod.  Lat.  byssaceus,  from 
Lat.  byssus  (q.  v.),  and  Lat.  suffix  -aceus.]  Divided 
into  fine,  entangled  fibers,  like  those  of  wool. 
Example,  the  roots  of  some  fungi. 

•bysse,  v.  [Bizz,  «.]  (Scotch.)  (Doug.:  Virg., 
257,16.) 

•bys-shop-pyng,  pr.  par.  &  s.  [O.  Eng.  bysshop 
=  bishop.  BISHOP,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.  patr. :    (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst.: '  Confirmation. 

"  Bysshoppyng  of  chyldren,  confirmation." — Palsgrave. 

byY-sl,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  byssi,  pi.  of  byssus.}  [Bvs- 
sus.] 

Bot. :  A  name  formerly  employed  to  designate 
certain  cryptogamous  plants  of  low  organization, 
now  separated  and  ranged  according  to  their  sev- 
eral affinities. 

bf  s  -sine,  *bys-syn,  *bls-sen,  a.  &  s.  [From 
Lat.  bysBinus;  Or.  bys8inos=made  of  fine  flax  or 
linen.]  [Bvssus.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Made  of  fine  flax. 

2.  Having  a  flaxen  or  silky  appearance. 
Z.  As  subst.:  Fine  linen.    [BiES.] 

41  And  it  is  youun  to  liir  that  sche  kyuere  hir  with  white 
btssyn  schynynge,  for  whi  bissyn  is  iustifiyngis  of 
seyntis." — H'icliffe  (ed.  Purvey)  :  Apocal.  xix.  8. 

b?s  -sold,  a.  [Or.  (1)  byssos  [Bvsscs],  and  (2) 
eidos=appearance.] 

Bot. :  Having  a  fringed  appearance,  witli  tin- 
threads  or  fascicles  unequal  in  length. 

byV-sb-Ute,  s.  [In  Ger.  bissolith;  Gr.  (1),  byssos 
[Bvssus];  and  (2)  lithos=&  stone.  Named  on  ac- 
count of  the  flaxen  appearance  of  its  asbestiform 
and  fibrous  varieties.] 

Min.:  \  variety  of  Dannemorite  (Danit'\.  The 
same  as  Tremolito  (Brit.  Mus.  Catal.).  [DAXXE- 
MORITE,  TREMOLITE.] 

*bys-sop,  s.    [BISHOP.] 
"  Byssopes  and  abbates." — Rob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  376. 

bf  S  sus,  s.  [Lat.  byssm;  Gr.  bassos— (1)  a  fine 
yelfowisli  flax;  (2t  the  linen  made  from  it;  Heb. 
hufz  =  tine  white  linen  (1  Chron.  xv.  27,  &c.) ;  from 
butz  =  to  be  white.] 


byttneria 


*I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Linen. 

"  The  line  called  byssus  [is]  the  fine  lawne  or  tiffanm 
whereof  our  wives  and  dames  at  home  set  so  much  store 
by  for  to  trim  and  decke  themselves." — Holland:  Plitiir, 
bk.  xix..  ch.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Zool.:   The   flaxen   or   silky-looking  fibers  by 
which  mollusks  of  the  genns  Pinna  and  the  family 
MytilidaB   attach  themselves    to  rocks,  stones,  or 
other  bodies. 

"  Pinna  L  .  .  .  Foot  elongated,  grooved,  spinning  a 
powerful  byssus,  attacked  by  large  triple  muscles  to  the 
center  of  each  valve.  .  .  .  The  byssus  has  sometimes 
been  mixed  with  silk,  span,  and  knitted  into  gloves,  Ac." 
—  Woodward:  Man.  of  the  Mollusca  (1861),  p.  264. 

2.  Bot. :  The  stipes  of  certain  fungi.    [Bvssi.] 
*3.  Min. :  An  old  name  for  asbestos. 

*bys-sym, «.    [BYSTM.] 

*bys-syn,  *bys-yyn,  ».  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Per- 
haps from  the  noise  made.]  To  lull  asleep,  to 
soothe.  (Prompt.  Parv.) 

*bys-synge,  *bys-ying,  pr.  par.&s.  [BVSSTX,«.] 

A.  /Is  present  participle:    Lulling,  designed  to 
lull,  soothing. 

TT  Byssynge  songys :  Lullabies,  cradle  songs. 

"  Byssynge  songys  (byssing,  H. ).  Fascinnina,  C.  F. 
nenia,  Cath." — Prompt.  Parv. 

B.  As  substantive :  The  act  of  lulling. 

"  Byssynge  of  chyldrne  (bysyiny,  H.).  Sopicto,  C.  F."  — 
Prompt.  Parv. 

*by-stad,  pa.  par.  [BESTAD,  BESTEAD.]  Situ- 
ated. 

"As  men  that  ben  hungry,  and  mow  no  mete  fynde, 
And  ben  harde  bystad  under  woode  lynde." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  669-70. 

by -Stand-8r,  «.  [Eng.  6y  =  near;  stand,  v. ;  and 
surf,  -er.]  One  standing  near  when  anyth  ing  is  being 
done ;  an  onlooker,  a  spectator,  as  opposed  to  an 
actor  in  any  event. 

"This  dastardly  outrage  roused  the  indignation  of  the 
bystanders." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

*by-stOle,  pa.  par.  [Eng.  pref.  bi,  and  stole= 
stolen.]  [STEAL.]  Stolen,  escaped. 

"An.  now  compth  on  of  hemprykyng, 
1'ra in  the  othre  y-sent  to  Charlis  kyng, 
And  ys  bystole  awaye." 

Sir  Ferumoras  (ed  Heritage),  p.  121,  3,875-76. 

*by-strlde,  v.  t.    [BESTEIDE.] 

"  He  stede  bystrod."—R.  Cctur  de  Lion,  475. 

*by-SUlpe,  t'.  t.    [From  O.  Eng.  prefix  by,  and  O. 

Eng.  Kulp,  sulpe,  sulue=ta   defile,  to  soil;    M.  H. 

Ger.   besulwen;    Provinc.  Ger.    sulpern=to  defile 

(Morris).]    To  defile. 

"  The  venym  and  the  vylanye  and  the  vycioa  fylthe, 
That  bysulpez  mannez  aaule  in  vnsounde  hert." 
Ear.  Eng,  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morria);  Cleanness,  57-45. 

*bys-y-hede,  ft.  [From  O.  Ene.  6y8?/  =  busy,  and 
suff.  -hede=suS.  -hood.]  "  Busyhood,"  continual 
care. 

"  Vor  zothe  yef  he  hym  a  lyte  of  his  bysyhede  wyth- 
draghth." — Dean  Michel  of  Northgate:  Sermon  on  Matthew 
uiv.  43. 

*byt  (l),3pfrs.  sing.  pres.  indie,  of  v.  [BYD.BiD.] 
Bids.  (Chaucer.) 

*byt  (2),  byt-en,  v.    [BITE,  r.J 
•byt,  s.    [BITE,  s.] 

"by-taughte,  *b?-taghte,  *by-taht,  pret.  of  v. 
[BETAUGHT,  pret.  of  O.  Eng.  betech.] 

•byte,  a.  [From  A.  S.  bita=&  biter,  a"  fierce 
animal,  a  wild  beast.]  Fierce. 

"  Thy  prayer  may  hys  pyte  byte, 

That  mercy  schal  hyr  craftez  kythe." 
Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morria):  Pear/,355-6. 

*by-thenk,  r.  t.  [BETHINK.]  To  repent.  (£ar. 
Emj.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris) ;  Cleanness,  582.) 

*by-tokne,  r.  /.  &  i.    [BETOKEN.] 
*by-tok-nyng,  s.    [BYTOKXE.]    A  token. 
"  In  byt'tknyng  of  trawthe,  bi  tytle  that  hit  habbez." 
Sir  Qaw.  and  the  Gr.  Knight,  626. 

*by-toure,  s.    [BITTERX.]   A  bittern.   (Chaucer.) 

by  -town-He,  ».  [From  Bytown,  in  Canada, 
where  it  was  first  found;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

M'n.:  \  variety  of  Anorthite  (q.  v.).  It  is  a 
greenish-white  mineral  resembling  felspar. 

bytt  ne  r-I-a,  biitt-ne  r-l-a,  «.  [Named  after 
David  SU'ismond  Augustus  BUttner,  professor  of 
Ixitany  at  (irtttingen,  who  published  a  botanical 
work  in  17.V).] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants  constituting  the  typical 
one  of  the  order  Byttneriacrai  iq.  v.).  The  species 
are  curious  rather  than  ornamental  herbaceous 
planta. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    tier,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p6t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     son;     mate,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cfir,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      ae,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


byttneriaceae 

bftt-ner-I-a'-se-ae,  tbutt~ner-I-a' -96-88,  s.  pi. 
i^From  Mod.  Lat.  byttneria  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.;  An  order  of  plants  placed  by  Lindloy  under 
Tiis  Twenty-eighth  or  Malval  alliance.  They  resem- 
ble the  Sterculiads,  to  which  they  are  allied  in 
having  two-celled  anthers,  and  in  other  respects, 
but  differ  in  having  a  part  of  the  stamens  sterile 
and  small  petals  bagged  at  the  base.  The  species 
mostly  come  from  the  West  Indies,  a  few  are  East 
Indian  or  Australian,  and  one  is  from  Persia.  Lind- 
ley  estimated  the  known  species  at  400. 

*byt-ylle,  s.    [BEETLE.] 

"  Bytylle,  worme.     Buboscus."— Prompt.  Pan'. 

by-way,  *bl'-wey,  s.    [Eng.  by,  and  way.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  secluded  or  unfrequented  way;  a  way 
aside  from  the  main  one. 

"Night  stealths  are  commonly  driven  in  byways,  and 
by  blind  fords,  unused  of  any  but  euch  like." — Spenser:  On 
Ireland. 

2.  Fig.:  A  secret  method  of  doing  anything;  an 
unavowod  aim  or  purpose,  or  method  of  reaching 
an  object. 

"A  servant,  or  a  favorite,  if  he  be  in  want,  and  no  other 
apparent  cause  of  esteem,  is  commonly  thought  but  a 
byway  to  close  corruption." — Bacon. 

*by-welde,  r.  *.     [BEWIELD.]     To    wield  one's 
self,  i.  e.,  to  have  free  and  full  power  over  one's  self. 
*'  And  at  leyserehom  ageyn  resorte, 
Whan  he  mygbt  btjwelde  hym  at  his  large." 

John  Lydyate  (B):  The  Story  of  Thebes,  1,365-7. 

*by-went,  a.    [Eng.  6i/=past,  and  went.] 

Of  time :  Bygone,  past, 

"  Oonsidder  of  Romania,  in  all  their  time  by-went." 

Bellend.:  Prol.  T.  Liv.,  vi. 

*by-weve,  r.  t.  [A.  S.  biwevan.]  [BEWEVE.]  To 
entwine,  to  inlay.  (Rowland  &  Ottuell,  ed.  Herrtage, 

1,202.) 

by-w5rd,  *bi  --w6rd,  s.    [Eng.  by;  word.] 

1.  A  common  saying,  a  proverb.    (Generally  in  a 
bad  sense.) 

"...  a  mere  bywordot  contempt."— Macaulay;  Hist. 
Eng.t  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Tho  object  of  such  a  saying,  the  individual 
whoso  speech  or  action  has  originated  or  given  cur- 
rency to  the  common  saying. 

"  And  now  am  I  their  song,  yea,  I  am  their  byword." — 
.Job.  us.  9. 

*byye,  *b?  -?n,  v.  t.  [Bur,  *.] 
*by  -jfnge,  pr.  par.  [BUYING.] 
by'-za  nt,  s.  [BEZANT.] 

By-zan-tian,  a.  [Lat.,  Ac.,  Byzanti(um)-the 
city  (BYZANTINE),  and  suff.  -an.]  Pertaining  to 
Byzantium. 

By^z  -an-tine,  By-zan'-tine,  a.  &  s.  fin  Ger. 
byzantinisch ;  Fr,  byzantin ;  Lat.  Byzantinus. 
From  Lat.  Byzantium ;  Gr.  Byzantion—  Byzantium. 
From  a  probably  my  thic  Byzas,  a  Megarian,  said  to 
have  been  its  founder.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  Byzantium,  a  Doric- 
Greek  city  on  the  European  side  of  the  Bosphorus. 
alleged  to  have  arisen  about  B.  C.  656.  A  new  and 
more  magnificent  Quarter,  added  by  Constantino 
between  A.  D.  328  and  330,  was  called  Constantinople, 
and  occupied  the  site  of  part  of  the  modern  Turkish 
•city. 

if  (1)  Byzantine  architecture .' 

Arch. :  The  style  of  architecture  prevalent  at 
Byzantium  while  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Greek 
empire  in  the  East.  The  Byzantine  churches  are 
usually  built  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  the 
center  being  covered  by  a  large  cupola,  and  the  four 
arms  or  projections  by  semicupolas.  The  arches 
. are  generally  semicircular,  but  sometimes  sogmental 
or  horse-shoe  shaped.  Tho  capitals,  which  taper 
downward,  are  square  blocks,  ornamented  with  foli- 
age or  with  basket-work.  Tho  masonry  is  varied  by 
horizontal  and  sometimes  by  vertical  lines  of  bricks, 
besides  which  tiles,  arranged  so  as  to  constitute  the 
Greek  letter  gamma,  or  other  figures,  are  often 
found  on  the  exterior  of  the  building.  Interiorly, 
there  is  fine  Mosaic  ornamentation.  The  moldings, 
which  have  a  bold  projection,  with  the  antrl^s 
rounded  off,  are  ornamented  with  foliagOj  and  some- 
times also  with  morocco  or  painting.  A  zigzag  orna- 
ment with  stiff  foliage  may  be  seen  under  the  eaves 
and  elsewhere.  Tho  apse  is  continually  present.  The 
Byzantine  style  of  architecture  has  been  divided 
into  three  periods— the  first  from  the  time  of  Con- 
-4antino  to  that  of  Justinian  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century ;  the  second  extends  to  the  eleventh 
century;  and  the  third  to  the  conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Turks  in  1453.  Few  specimens  of  the 
first  period  remain ;  many  of  the  second  and  third 
do  so,  the  former  being  considered  pure  Byzantine, 
the  latter  Byzantine  mingled  with  Italian,  from  tho 
influence  produced  by  Venice.  [See  Gloss,  of  Archi- 
•-<•/, <r<>  (Oxford,  1845).] 
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(2)  Byzantine  historians: 

Hist.:  Numerous  historians  proper,  and  chron- 
iclers who  lived  in  the  Byzantine  empire  between 
the  fourth  and  fifteenth  centuries  A.  D.,  and  wrote 
its  history.  The  most  celebrated  was  Procopius,  of 
Caesarea. 

B.  Assubst.:  Tho  same  as  bezant,  bizant,  byzant. 
[BEZANT.] 

IT  If  any  obsolete  words  have  been  omitted  in  by, 
their  modern  spelling  will  probably  be  found  at  61, 
be,  or  bu. 

IF  A  list  of  words  in  which  by  is  a  prefix  has  been 
given.  The  following  more  simple  words  have  the 
modern,  spelling  fct,  at  which  they  may  bo  found: 
Examples:  *bycche,  *bycke  (  =  bitch),  *bydet  *byge 
(  =  big),  *byke^  *bykeret  s.  (=bicker,  s.),  *bykker, 
*bykkir,  *buker,  *bykkyr,  v.  (=bicker,  v.) :  *bylt 
*bylle  (=bill),  6yndc,  s.  (=bind),  *bynget  s.  (=bing 
(2),  s.),  *byrde  (  =  bird),  *byrk  (=bifk)  (Scotch), 
*byrle  (=  birl,  1),  *byrthe,  *byschop  (=•  bishop), 
*bysch»pryche  (=  bishopric),  *bysme  (=  biam, 
Scotch),  *bysqwyte  (=biscuit),*bysshoj)e  (  =  bishop), 
*bysshoperike  (  =  bishopric),  *byte  (=bite),  *bytt  (  = 
bit,  s.)t  *byttyr  (=bitter),  *bytterly  (^bitterly), 
*byttyrnesse  (=bitterness),  *byttyrswete  (=bitter- 
swoet),  *bytyn  (=bite),  *bytynge  (  =  biting). 

(2)  A  very  few  others  are  found  with  the  spelling 
be.     Examples:  *bynggere  (=benger),  *bytylle  (  = 
beetle). 

(3)  Sometimes  the  old  by  becomes  bu  in  a  modern 
word.     Examples:  *byrdune,  *byrdene  (=burdenj, 
*byryele    (— burial),    *byrgyn,  *byryyn    (=  bury), 
*byryyd  (=buried),  *byschelle,  *bysshel  (=bushel), 
*bysy  (=busy),  bysily  (=busily),  *bysines8e  (=busi- 


IN  Anglo-Saxon  was  taken 
directly  from  the  Latin  alpha- 
bet, the  source,  it  is  believed, 
whence  it  has  passed  into 
various  languages.  4  In  Eng- 
lish words  immediately  de- 
rived from  Anglo-Saxon,  the 
c  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  often 
becomes  k  in  English,  as  A.  S. 
c//"#  =  Eng.  king;  A.  S.  cyn= 
Eng.  kin,  or  kindred.  Some- 
times the  A.  S.  c  becomes  a  in 
English,  as  A.  S.  c  wen = Eng.  queen.  At  others  it  is 
changed  into  ch,  as  A.  S.  ci£d=Eng,  child.  (See 
Bosworth:  A.  S.  Diet.']  In  Modern  English  c  has 
two  leading  values.  Before  i  and  e  it  is  sounded  as 
«  (examples:  certain,  cincture),  and  before  a,  o  and 
u  as  k  (examples:  cat,  cost,  curtly).  It  is  mute 
before  k,  as  trick. 
C.  As  an  initial  is  used : 

1.  InChronoL:  Chiefly  for  Christ,  as  B.  C.  =  (Be- 
fore Christ). 

If  In  the  ambiguous  letters  A.  C.,  C  may  be  (1) 
Christ,  and  A.  C.=Aftor  Christ.  Or  it  may  be  (2) 
Christum,  and  A.  C.=ante-Christum,  before  Christ ; 
or  (3)  Christi,  and  A.  C.=Anno  Christi,  the  year  of 
Christ.  See  also  A  as  an  initial. 

2.  In  Music:  For  counter-tenor,  or  contralto. 

3.  In  University  degrees:  For  Civil,  as  D.  C.  L.= 
Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 

C.  As  a.  symbol  is  used*  ; 

1.  InNumer.:  For  100.    Thus  CII  is=102,  CC=2QO, 
CCC=300,  rCCC  =  400. 

IT  C  in  this  case  is  the  initial  of  Lat.  cenfum=100. 

2.  In  Chem. :  For  the  element  carbon,  of  which  it 
is  also  the  initial  letter. 

3.  In  J/HS/V: 

(1)  For  the  first  note  of  the  diatonic  scale,  corre- 
sponding to  do  of  tho  Italians. 

(2)  For  the  natural  major  mode,  that  in  which 
no  sharps  or  flats  are  employed. 

(3)  For  common  or  four-crotchet  time. 

4.  In  Biblical  Critifi^ti :  Forthe  Ephraem manu- 
script of  the  Greek  New  Testament,   A   being  the 
Alexandrian     manuscript,    B  the  Vatican   manu- 
script, I)  the  manuscript  of  Beza,  and  the  Hebrew 
letter  Aleph,  the  Siuaitic  manuscript.    [CODEX.] 

C  barre*.    [Fr.] 

3/^x/V;  The  term  for  the  time  indicator.  C  with 
n  dash  through  it.  (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

C  Clef.     [Fr.] 

Mnxii':  Tho  clef  showing  the  position  of  middle 
C,  in  which  are  written  tho  alto,  tenor,  and  (in  old 
music)  other  parts.  (Stainer  <£•  Barrett.) 

C  dur.    [Ger.] 

Mimic:  C  major.    (Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

C  moll.     [Ger.] 

Music:  C  minor. 

ca'  (l),r.  t.    [CALL.]    To  call.     (Scotch.) 

"It's  unco'  silly — the  neighbors  ca"  me  a  Jacobite — but 
they  may  say  their  say,  .  .  ."—Scott;  Wurerley,  ch. 
Iziii. 


cabal 

ca'  (2),  v.  t.    [CATCH.]    To  drive.    (Scotch.) 

"...  and  the  young  lads  haena  wit  enough  to  ca* 
the  cat  frae  the  cream."—  Scott:  Hob  Koy,  ch.  xxxiv. 

Co1  the  shuttle :  Scotch  for  drive  the  shuttle. 

"  .  .  .  it  -uM  be  done  and  said  unto  him,  even  if  he 
were  a  pair  ca'  the  shuttle  body."— Scott;  Rob  Roy,  ch. 
xxvi. 

ca'  (1),*.    [CALL.]  A  motion,  direction.  (Scotch.) 

IT  Ca'  o'  the  water;  The  motion  of  tho  waves  as 
driven  by  the  wind,  as  the  ca'  o'  the  water  is  west= 
the  waves  drive  toward  the  west.  (Jamieson.) 

ca'  (2),  a.    [CAW.] 

ca' -throw,  *. 

1.  Disturbance.    (Scott.) 

2.  Prevention.    (Scott.) 
Ga. 

Chem. ;  The  symbol  for  the  element  calcium. 

*ca,  *co,  *coo,  *ka,  *kaa,  *koo,  s.  [A.  S.  cea;  O. 
H.  Ger.  caha;  Dan.  fcaa;  Sw.  kaja.]  A  crow  or 
chough,  a  jackdaw.  [CADDOW.] 

"A  ka.    Monedula." — Cath.  Angl.  in  Pi'ompt.  Parr. 

ca'-a-ba,  ka'-a-ba,  ka-a-bah,  ka-bah',  s. 
[Arab.  ka'bah=&  square  building;  fca'6=a  cube.] 
The  Mohammedan  temple  at  Mecca,  especially  a 
small  oratory  within,  adored  by  Mohammedans  as 
containing  the  black  stone  said  to  have  been  given 
by  an  angel  to  Abraham  on  the  occasion  of  building 
the  original  Caaba.  The  Caaba  is  described  by 
Barton,  who  visited  Mecca,  disguised  as  a  Mussul- 
man pilgrim,  as  an  oblong  massive  structure, 
eighteen  paces  in  length,  fourteen  in  breadth,  and 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  feet  in  height.  It  was 
entirely  rebuilt  in  A.  D.  1627.  It  is  of  gray  Mecca 
stone  in  large  blocks  of  different  sizes,  joined 
together  in  a  very  rough  manner  with  bad  cement. 

ca'  am,  s.  [Wei.  cawm«n=a  reed:  ca«m=reeds, 
stalks.] 

Weaving ;  The  weaver's  reed ;  the  sley  or  slaie. 

ca'-am-IAg,  s.  [From  Technical  Eng.  caam 
(q-v-)-i  The  setting  of  the  reed  by  the  disposing  of 
the  warp  threads. 

*caas  (1),  s.    [CASE  (1).]    (Chaucer.) 

*caas  (2),  «.    [CASE  (2).]    (Chaucer.) 

ca-a-tl'-gua,  s.  [Native  name.]  A  Brazilian 
name  for  a  plant,  the  Moschoxylon  catigua,  a  plant 
of  the  Meliaceee  or  Meliad  order.  It  dyes  leather 
bright  yellow. 

cab  (1),  8.    [Abbreviation  of  cabriolet  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  covered  public  carriage  having  two  or  four 
wheels,  and  drawn  by  one  horse.    Cabs  were  first 
used  for  hire  in  London  in  1823. 

H  In  a  Hansom  cab  tho  driver's  seat  is  behind,  not 
in  front. 

2.  The  covered  part  at  tho  rear  end  of  a  locomo- 
tive which  protects  the  engineer  and  fireman,  and 
shields  tho  levers,  &c. 

If  Obvious  compounds:  Cab-driver^  cab-fare^  cab- 
horse,  cab-man,  cab-stand^  &c. 

cab  (2),  s.  [Heb.  qab=a  hollow  or  concave 
(vessel)  ;  from  guabab=to  render  hollow.]  A  Jewish 
measure  of  capacity,  mentioned  only  in  2  Kings  vi. 
25.  The  Rabbins  make  it  J  of  a  seah  or  satum,  and 
tSi  of  an  ephah.  This  would  equal  two  and  five- 
sixths  pints  of  American  corn  measure. 

cab,  v.tt  [CAB  (!),».]  To  travel  in  a  cab,  as  in 
the  popular  phrase,  '*  Do  you  mean  to  cab  it  ?" 

*cab-age,  s.  J;CABBAGE.] 

ca-bal',  s.  [In  Ger.  cabala;  Fr.  ra&aZe=aclub  or 
society.  Cognate  with  Heb.  cabala,  and,  perhaps, 
Eng.  cavil  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  small  number  of  persons  closely  united  for 
some  purpose,  and  not  making  their  proceedings 
public.    At  first  not  necessarily  in  a  bad  sense. 

"She  often  interposed  her  royal  authority  to  break  the 
cabals  which  were  forming  against  her  first  ministers." — 
Addison. 

2.  A  junto,  a  small  number  of  persons  in  secret 
conclave  carrying  out  theirpurposes  iu  Church  and 
State  by  intrigue  and  trickery.    This  bad  sense  was 
acquired  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  of  England. 
(See  the  example.) 

*'  During  some  years  the  word  enbal  was  popularly  used 
ns  synonymous  with  cabinet.  But  it  happened  by  H  whim- 
sical coincidence  that  in  1671,  the  Cabinet  consisted  of 
five  persons,  the  initial  letters  of  whose  names  made  up 
the  word  cnbfil,  Clifford,  Arlington,  Buckingham,  Ashley, 
nnd  Lrtuderdnle.  These  ministers  were  therefore  emphat- 
ically called  the  Cabal;  and  they  soon  made  the  appella- 
tion so  infamous  that  it  has  never  since  their  time  been 
used  except  as  a  term  of  reproach."— Maoauiay:  Hist.  Eny., 
ch.  ii. 

"  In  dark  cabalu  nnd  nightly  juntos  met." 

Thomson;  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  54. 

3.  Intrigues,  secret  machinations. 

"The  numerous  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
who  were  in  town,  having  their  time  on  their  hands, 
formed  rab«/.i,  and  hented  themselves  and  each  other  by 
murmuring  at  his  partiality  for  the  country  of  his  birth." 
-  M<ifnnlittj:  Hint.  J-'mj.,  ch.  xziv. 


boil,     bdy;     pout,    jdwl;     cat,     $611,     chorus,     $liin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -$ion,      -§ion  =  zliun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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cabal ,  v.  i.  [In  Ger.  cabaliren;  Fr.  cabaler.] 
To  join  a  cabal,  to  intrigue  secretly  with  others  in 
the  hope  of  gaining  some  coveted  object  or  end. 

".  .  .  that  the  men  who  held  those  offices  were  per- 
petually caballing  against  each  other." — Macaulay:  Hi&t. 
Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

cab  -a-la,  cab'-bal-ah,  kab  -bal-ah,  s.  [In  Ger. 
cabbala;  Fr.  &  Ital.  cabala;  all  from  Heb.  qabala 
=  (1)  reception,  (2)  a  doctrine  derived  from  oral  tra- 
dition; qibbel,  peel  of  an  obsolete  root  qabal=to 
receive,  to  accept  a  doctrine.] 

1.  Historically:  A  system  of  Jewish  theosophy. 
bearing  a  certain  similarity  to  Neo-Platonism.    Its 
founders  are  considered  by  Dr.  Ginsburg  to  have 
been  Isaac  the  Blind  and  his  disciples  Ezra  and 
Azariel  of  Zerona,  who  flourished  between  A.  D. 
1200  and  1230.    It  was  designed  to  oppose  the  philo- 
sophical system  of  Maimonides.    The  cabala  repre- 
sented God,  called  AinSoph,  meaning  Without  End 
or  Boundless,  as  being  utterly  inconceivable.    He 
has  become  known,  however,  by  means  of  ten  intel- 
ligences, named  Crown,  Wisdom,  Intelligence,  Love, 
Justice,  &c.,  whom  he  has  brought  into  being,  and 
by  whom  he  created  and  now  governs  the  world. 

2.  Popularly:  An  occult  system  of  doctrine,  some- 
thing hopelessly  mystical  and  unintelligible. 

"Eager  he  read  whatever  tells 
Of  magic,  cabala,  and  spells, 
And  every  dark  pursuit  allied." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  6. 

cab-al-Ism,  cab'-bal-Ism,  *.  [Eng.  cabai(a); 
-ism.  In  Ger.  cabbalism.~\  The  system  of  Jewish 
belief  called  cabala  (q.  v.). 

"  Vigorous  impressions  of  spirit,  ecstasies,  pretty  alle- 
gories, parables,  cabbalisms.  —  Spencer.-  On  Prodigies, 
p.  287. 

cab'-al-Ist,  *.  [Eng.  cabal(a) ;  -ist.  In  Ger.  cab- 
balist;  Fr.  cabaliate;  Ital.  cabalista.] 

1.  One  who  professes  acquaintance  with  and  faith 
in  the  Jewish  mystic  doctrines  of  the  Cabala. 
"Not  thine,  immortal  Neufgermain  ! 
Cost  studious  cabaltsts  more  time." — Swift. 

|2.  A  factor  or  broker  in  French  commerce. 
(Wharton.) 

cab-a-lls'-tlc,  "cab-a-Us'-tlck,  cab-a-llst'-l- 
cal,  a.  [Eng.  cabalist;  -ic,  -ical.  In  Ger.  cabba- 
listisch;  Fr.  cabalistique ;  Ital.  cabalistico.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  cabala. 

2.  Mystical,  mysterious,  occult;  hard  to  be  under- 
stood, like  the  cabala. 

"The  letters  are  cabalistical,  and  carry  more  in  them 
than  it  is  proper  for  the  world  to  be  acquainted  with." — 
Addison. 

"He  taught  him  "to  repeat  two  cabalistic  words,  In 
pronouncing  of  which  the  whole  secret  consisted/'—  Spec- 
tator. 

*cab-a-ll  st-I-cal-ly4,  adv.  [Eng.  cabalistical; 
-Zy.]  After  the  manner  of  the  cabala ;  in  an  occult 
manner;  mystically,  unintelligibly. 

"  Rabbi  Elias— f  rom  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  where  the  letter  aleph  is  six  times  found,  cab- 
alistically  concludes  that  the  world  shall  endure  just  six 
thousand  vears;  aleph  in  computation  standing  for  a 
thousand."— Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  123. 

*ca'b-a-llzec,  *ab  -bal-lze,  v.  i.  [Eng.  cabal(a) ; 
-ize.]  To  speak,  write,  or  believe  like  a  cabalist. 

"Here  St.  John  seems  to  cabbaltze,  as  in  several  places 
of  the  Apocalypse,  that  is,  to  speak  in  the  language  of 
the  learned  of  the  Jews."—  More;  Myst.  of  (Jodliness,  i.  8. 

tca-bal'-ler,   «.    [Eng.   cabal;  -er.    In   Fr.    ca- 
baleur.]     One  who  joins  in  a  cabal;  one  who  se- 
cretly intrigues  with  others  to  gain  a  certain  end. 
"Cautious  in  the  field,  he  shnnn'd  the  sword, 
A  close  caballer,  and  tongue-valiant  lord." 

Dry  den. 

fcab  -al-line,  a.  [From  Lat.  caballinus=  per- 
taining to  a  horse;  caballu9=a  pack-horse,  a  nag,  a 
pony;  Gr.  kaballcs=a.  nag.  Cf.  also  Sp.  caballo; 
Ital.  cavallo;  Fr.  cheval—&  horse ;  cavale=a  mare ; 
Ir.  capall ;  Rus.  kobila,  kobiela—o.  mare.]  Pertain- 
ing to  a  horse. 

Cabnlline  Aloes:  Horso  Aloes  (Aloe  caballina). 
[ALOES.] 

tca-bal  -ling,  pres.  par.&  a.  [CABAL,  v.]  Join- 
ing a  cabal,  intriguing  secretly  with  others. 

"  What  those  caballing  captains  may  design 
I  must  prevent,  by  being  first  in  action. 

Dry  den. 

*ca-bal  -list,  s.  [Eng.  cabal;  -wt.]  One  who 
cabals,  a  caballer,  intriguer. 

"  \\V  now  see  plainly  that  the  caballists  of  this  business 
have,  with  great  prudence,  reserved  themselves  until  due 
preparations  should  be  made  for  their  design." — King 
Charles*  I.'s  Answer  to  Propositions  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  ed.  1642,  p.  11. 

*ca-ban,  *ca-bane, «.    [CABIN-.] 
ca  b  a-ret,    s.    [Fr.]     A   public-house,    an    ale- 
house. 

"...  passing  by  some  cabaret  or  tennis-court  where 
his  comrades  were  drinking  or  playing  .  .  ." — Brain- 
hall  against  Hobbes. 


*ca-barr,  s.  [GABERT.]  (Scotch.)  A  lighter. 
(Spalding.) 

ca-ba  8  sou,  s.  [French.]  A  French  name  for 
a  mammal,  the  Giant  Tatoa,  or  Armadillo  (Dasypus 
qiganteus).  It  is  the  largest  of  the  Armadillos, 
being  sometimes  three  feetloug  without  the  tail. 

cab-back,  s.    [KEBBUCK.]    (Scotch.) 

cab-bage  (i),  *cab'-age  (age  as  Ig),  *cab'- 
bysshe,  *cab-bldge,«.  [O.  Fr.  choux  cabus=&  cab- 
bidge  (Cotgrave) ;  0.  Fr.  cabus,  cabuce  =  round- 
headed,  great-headed.  Indirectly  from  Lat.  caput 
=head;  Ital.  capuccio= a  little  head;  latugga-ca- 
pucci  a = cabbage-lettuce.  (Skeat.)] 

1.  Gardening:  Specially  those  garden  varieties  of 
the  Brassica  oleracea  which  have  plain  leaves  and 
"hearts,"  but  sometimes  employed  in  a  more  gen- 
eral sense  for  the  genus  Brassica  itself. 

"  Good  worts!  good  cabbage." — Shakesp. :  Jferru  Wives  of 
Windsor,  i.  1. 

"The  leaves  are  large,  fleshy,  and  of  a  glaucous  color; 
the  flowers  consist  of  four  leaves,  which  are  succeeded  by 
long  taper  pods,  containing  several  round  acrid  seeds. 
The  species  are,  cabbage.  Savoy  cabbage.  Broccoli.  The 
cauliflower.  The  musk  cabbage.  Branching  tree  cabbage 
from  the  sea-coast.  Colewort.  Perennial  Alpine  colewort. 
Perfoliated  wild  cabbagt,  Ac."— Miller. 

2.  Ordinary  Language : 

( 1 )  In  the  same  sense  as  1. 

(2)  The  huge  terminal  bud  of  some  palm  trees. 
"Their  *  cabbage*  (that  of  the  trees  of  Saguerus  sac- 

charifer)  is  moreover  eatable,  like  that  of  the  West  Indian 
Cabbage-palm  ( Areca  oleracea),  whose  huge  terminal  bud 
is  known  by  this  name."—  Lind ley:  Veg,  King.  (ed.  1853),  137. 

^T  Brazil  Cabbage:  An  aroid  plant,  Caladium 
sag  itti folium. 

Dogs  cabbage:  A  plant— the  Thelugonum  Cyno- 
crambe — which  belongs  either  to  the  Chenopodiaceee 
or  the  Urticaceae.  Though  subacid  and  somewhat 
purgative  it  is  occasionally  used  as  a  potherb. 

St.  Patrick's  Cabbage:  One  of  the  names  of  the 
Sajcifraga  um.6rosa.the  London-pride,  or  "  None-so- 
pretty,  called  St.  Patrick's,  because  it  is  a  native 
of  Ireland. 

The  Skunk  Cabbage :  An  orontiaceous  plant,  the 
Symplocarpus  fcetiaus. 

If  See  also  Sea-cabbage. 

cabbage-bark,  s.    Bark  resembling  cabbage. 

Cabbage-bark  tree :  The  Worm-bark,  Andira  iner~ 
mis,  a  leguminous  plant  of  t  he  'sub-order  Ccesal- 
piniece. 

cabbage-beetle,  s.    [CABBAGE-FLEA.] 

cabbage-butterfly,  s.  (1)  Pontia  brassicce,  t(2) 
P.  Rupee. 

cabbage-eater,  s.  He  who  or  that  which  eats 
cabbage. 

"Lymnocharis,  one  who  loves  the  lake. 
Crambophagus,  cabbage-eater." 

Pope.-  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice.    (Names  of  the  Mice.) 

cabbage-flea,  s. 

Entom. :  The  name  sometimes  given  to  a  small 
leaping  beetle,  the  Altica,  or  Haltica  consobrina, 
the  larv»  of  which  destroy  seedling  cabbages,  as 
those  of  the  allied  species,  A.  nemorum,  do  young 
turnips.  [ ALTICA.  ] 

cabbage  flower,  s.    The  flower  of  the  cabbage. 

"  Yet  the  pistil  of  each  cabbage-flower  is  surrounded  not 
only  by  its  own  six  stamens,  but  by  those  of  the  many 
other  flowers  on  the  same  plant." — Darwin;  Origin  of 
Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  iv.,  p.  99. 

cabbage -lettuce,  s.  A  variety  of  lettuce,  with 
leaves  forming  a  low,  full  head  like  a  cabbage. 

cabbage-moth,  s.  A  moth  of  the  family  Noc- 
tuidee  (Mamestra  brassicce). 

cabbage-net,  s.    A  small  not  to  boil  cabbage  in. 

cabbage-palm,  s.    [CABBAGE-TREE.] 

"Here  the  woods  were  ornamented  by  the  cabbage-palm, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  its  family."—  Darwin:  Voyage 
round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  ii.,  p.  26. 

cabbage-rose,  s.    The  Rosa  centifolia. 

"...  one  of  which  afforded  a  most  accurate  if  not 
picturesque  view  of  Margate,  while  the  other  glowed  with 
a  huge  wreath  of  cabbage-roses  and  jonquils. "—Disraeli: 
Henrietta  Temple,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  i. 

cabbage-tree,  s. 

1.  The  English  name  for  the  palm-genus  Areca, 
and  specially  for  the  A.  oleracea,  the  cabbage-palm 
of  the  West  Indies.     It  is  so  called  because  the  bud 
at  the  top  of  its  stem  is  like  a  cabbage,  and  the 
inner  leaves  which  form  this  bud  are  eaten  like  the 
vegetable  now  mentioned,  though  the  removal  of  its 
bud  for  the  sake  of  these  leaves  is  the  destruction 
of  the  magnificent  tree. 

2.  A  garden  name  for  Kleinia  nervifolia,  a  com- 
posite plant. 

Australian  cabbage-tree:  A  palm-tree — the  Cory- 
pha  (instralis.  Its  leaves  are  made  into  hats,  bas- 
kets,. &c. 

Bustard  cabbage-tree:  Andira  inermis,  a  legum- 
inous plant  of  the  sub-order  desalpinieie. 


cabbage-wood,  s. 

1.  Eriodendron  anfractuosum,  a  tree  belonging  to 
the  Bombaceae,  a  family  of  the  Sterculiaceee,  or- 
Sterculiads. 

2.  The  wood  of  the  cabbage-tree. 

tl  Cabbage-wood  ...  is  sometimes  used  in  ornamental 
furniture;  but  does  not  answer  very  well,  as  the  ends  of 
the  fibers  are  too  hard  and  the  medullary  part  is  too  soft 
for  holding  glue.  The  surface  is,  elso,  very  difficult  to 
polish,  and  cannot  be  preserved  without  varnish.  The- 
trunk,  after  the  center  part  is  rotted  out,  forms  a  dura- 
ble waterpipe."  —  Wateraton;  Cyclopaedia  of  Commerce. 

cabbage-worm,  s. 

Entom.  :  The  caterpillar,  or  larva  of  several 
species  of  moths  or  butterflies,  especially  that  of 
the  Pontia,  or  Pieri*  brassicce,  which  attacks  cab- 
bages. [CABBAGE-BUTTERFLY.] 

cab-bage  (age  as  Ig)  (2),  «.  [Fr.  ca6o»=a 
basket.]  Cant  word  for  the  shreds  and  clippings^ 
made  by  tailors. 

"  For  as  tailors  preserve  their  cabbage, 
So  squires  take  care  of  bag  and  baggage." 
Second  Part  of  Hudibras  (spurious),  p.  66:  1663. 

cab  -bage  (age  as  Ig)  (l),cab'-bldge,v.».  [From 
the  substantive.]  To  form  a  head  like  that  of  the- 
cabbage. 

"Cabusser,  to  cabbidge;  to  grow  to  a  head,  or  grow- 
round  and  close  together  as  a  cabbage."  —  Cotgrave. 

"To  make  lettuce  cabbage,  they  transplant  it,  taking- 
care  during  the  great  heats  to  water  it;  otherwise,  in- 
stead of  poming,  it  runs  to  seed."  —  Rees:  Cyclopcedia. 

cab  '-bage  (age  as  Ig)  (2),  v.  t.  [Fr.  cabo8ser=to> 
put  into  a  oasket;  cabas=&  basket.] 

A  cant  term  among  tailors:  To  steal  a  portion  of 
the  cloth  used  when  a  tailor  is  cutting  out  some- 
article  of  dress. 

"  Your  tailor,  instead  of  shreds,  cabbages  whole  yards  of 
cloth."  —  Arbuthnnt. 

cab'-baged  (age  as  Ig),  pa.  par.  &  a.  [CAB- 
BAGE, v.] 

cab  -bag-ing  (ag  as  Ig),  pr.  par.  &  «.  [CAB- 
BAGE, v.] 

A.  Aapr.par,:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  forming  a 
head  like  that  of  a  cabbage. 

"Cabbaging,  among  gardeners,  is  sometimes  used  to 
denote  the  knitting  and  gathering  of  certain  potherbs 
into  round  bunched  heads;  in  which  case  it  amounts  to» 
the  same  with  what  Evelyn  calls  poming,  pommer,  q.  d, 
appling  or  growing  applewise."—  Rees:  Cyclopedia. 

cab'-ba-la,  s.    [CABALA.] 

cab'-ble,  t'.  f.    [Contracted  from  scabble   (q.  v.^ 
(?).]    To  break  up  into  pieces.    [CABBLING.] 
cab  '-bled,  pa.  par.  &,  a,    [CABBLE,  v.] 

cab'-blSr,  s.  [CABBLE.]  One  who  breaks  up  the* 
iron  in  the  process  of  cabbling. 

cab'-bllng,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [CABBLE,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  substantive: 

Metal.:  A  colloquial  term  among  metallurgists,. 
also  called  "scabbling,"  "Finery,"  that  is  the 
cast  or  pig  iron,  after  it  has  been  subjected  to  th& 
influence  of  the  refinery,  is  smelted  with  charcoal  ; 
it  is  then  worked  up  with  iron  bars  into  a  large  ball 
of  2-2}£  cwt.,  which  i»;  afterward  hammered  into- 
a  flat  oval  from  2-4  inches  thick  ;  this  is  allowed  to- 
cool,  and  then  the  process  of  cabblinff  commences., 
which  is  pimply  breaking  up  this  flat  iron  into  small 
pieces.  These  pieces  are  again  heated  almost  to 
fusion,  hammered,  and  drawn  out  into  bar-iron. 

ca-be'-ca,  s.    [Port,  cabeca.] 

Fabrics:  The  finest  kinds  of  India  silk,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  bariga,  or  inferior  kind; 
cabesse.  (Sinunonds.) 

*ca-bel,  s.    [CABLE.] 
ca'-beld,  pa.  par.    [CABLED.]    (Scotch.) 
ca'-be"r,  «.    [CABIR.] 
*1.  A  rafter,  a  joist. 

2.  A  lonp  polo.  (Used  specially  in  the  game  of 
tossing  the  caber.) 

ca-be  r-e-a,  s.  [Etymology  unknown.]  A  genus 
of  Infumlibulate  Polyzoa  (Bryozoa)  of  the  sub- 
order Cheilostomata,  and  family  Caberoadtp. 

ca-ber-e  -a-dSB,  «.  [Cabere(a);  tern.  pi.  sufF. 
-adce.)  A  family  of  Infundibulato  Polyzoa,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  unjointed  polypidom,  the  narrow 
branches,  the  cells  in  two  or  more  rows,  with  vibra- 
cula  (whips)  or  sessile  aviculariee  at  the  back. 
(Griffith  <£  Henfrey.) 

cab'-I-ai.  8.    [Brazilian  cabtai.]     Buffon'sname 
for  a  South    American    mammal—  the    Capybara. 
CAPYBAEA.] 


cab  -In,  *cab-an,  *cab-ane.  «.  [Fr.  cabaner 
\Vt-l.,  Ir.  &  Gael.  caban=a  booth,  cabin,  dimin.  of 
ca6=a  booth.] 


fite,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p6t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     s&n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     vnite,     cur,     rule,     fill;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  lew. 


cabin-boy 


1.  A  little  hut  or  house ;  a  small  cottage. 

"Caftan,  lyfcylle  howse."— Prompt.  Part: 
"Crope  into  a  cabane." — P.  Plowman,  1,739. 
** .     .     .     on  the  south  side  of  the  ford  were  a  few  mud 
•cabins  and  a  single  house  built  of  more  solid  materials." 
— JIacattlay  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Any  temporary  shelter  or  dwelling-place. 

"  Some  of  green  boughs  their  slender  cabins  frame, 
Some  lodged  were  Tortosa's  streets  about." 

Fairfax. 
*3.  A  little  room.    [CAJBXHBT.] 

"  So  long  in  secret  cabin  there  he  held 

Her  captive  to  his  sensual  desire." — Spenser. 
4.  A  compartment  or  small  room  in  a  ship. 
"Give  thanks  you  have  lived  so  long,  and  make  your- 
self ready  in  your  cabin  for  the  mischance  of  the  hour,  if 
it  so  hap."— Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  1. 

"  Men  may  not  expect  the  use  of  many  cabins,  and 
safety  at  once,  in  the  sea  service."— Raleigh. 

cabin-boy,  s.  A  boy  whose  office  it  is  to  attend 
in  the  cabin  or  elsewhere  on  the  officers  of  a  ship. 

"...  two  weatherbeaten  old  seamen  who  had  risen 
from  being  cabin~boys  to  be  admirals." — MUCH  it  lay:  Hist. 
En'j.,  ch.  zv. 

*cabin-mate,  s.  One  who  shares  the  same  cabin 
with  another. 

"His  cabin-mate,  I'll  assure  ye." 

Jifaum.  tl~  Fl.:  Sea-voyage. 

*cab  -In,  v.  i.  &  £.    [From  coMn,  s.] 

I.  Intrans.:     To   live   in    a   cabin,   or   in   some 
similarly  humble  dwelling. 

"I'll  make  you  feed  on  berries  and  on  roots. 
And  feed  on  curds  and  whey,  and  suck  the  goat, 
And  cabin  in  a  cave." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andron.,  iv.  2. 

II.  Trans:.  To  confine  closely,  as  in  a  cabin  or 

•cell.    (Lit.  &  fig.) 

"They  feel  themselves  in  a  state  of  thraldom,  they 
imagine  that  their  souls  are  cooped  and  cabined  in,  unless 
they  have  some  man  or  some  body  of  men  dependent  on 
their  mercy."— Burfce;  Speech  at  Bristol  in  1780. 

cab  -Ined,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CABIN,  v.] 
fA.  As  pa.  par.:  Confined  closely,  as  in  a  cabin 
or  small  cell. 

"I'm  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confin'd,  bound  in, 
To  saucy  doubts  and  fears." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 
"Though  from  our  birth  the  faculty  divine 
Is  chain'd  and  tortured — cabtn'd,  cribb'd,  confined, 
And  bred  in  darkness." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  127. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Containing  or  furnished  with  cabins. 

*2.  Pertaining  to  a  cabin. 

"  The  nice  morn,  on  the  Indian  steep, 
From  her  cabin' d  loophole  peep." — Milton. 

cab -I-net,  s.  [In  Ger.  cabinet.  From  Fr.  cabi- 
net, dimin.  of  cabane = a  hut;  Sp.  gabinet;  Ital. 
<jabinetto.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

*(1)  A  little  hut  or  cottage. 

"  Hearken  awhile,  from  thy  greene  cabinet, 
The  rurall  song  of  carefull  Colinet." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar,  xii. 
"  Their  groves  he  fold;  their  gnrdins  did  deface; 
Their  arbers  spoyle;  their  Cabinets  suppresse." 

Ibid.;  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  83. 

*(2)  A  closet,  a  small  room. 

"At  both  corners  of  the  farther  side,  let  there  be  two 
•delicate  or  rich  cabinets,  daintily  paved,  richly  hanged, 
glazed  with  crystalline  glass,  and  a  rich  cupola  in  the 
midst,  and  all  other  elegancy  that  may  be  thought  on." — 
.Bacon . 

*(3)  A  private  room,  used  for  consultations,  &c. 

"You  began  in  the  cabinet  what  you  afterward  prac- 
ticed in  the  camp." — Dryden. 

(4)  A  piece  of  furniture,  containing  drawers  or 
-compartments  in  which  to  keep  curiosities  and 
•other  articles  of  value. 

"  In  vain  the  workman  shew*d  his  wit, 
With  rings  and  hinges  counterfeit, 
To  make  it  seem,  in  this  disguise, 
A  cabinet  to  vulgar  eyes." — Swift. 

(5J  A  receptacle  in  a  printing  office  in  which  cases 
for  job  type  are  arranged  after  the  manner  of  slid- 
ing drawers. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  Any  place  of  rest  or  shelter. 

"  Lo!  here  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  rest, 
From  his  moist  cabinet  mounts  up  on  high." 

Shakesp..-   Venus  and  Adonis. 

(2)  Any  thing  in  which  articles  of  value  are  pre- 
served. 

"Who  sees  a  soul  in  such  a  body  set, 
Might  love  the  treasure  for  the  cabinet." 

Ben  Jonsnn. 
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"Young  ladies  and  young  gentlewomen  too 
Do  no  small  kindness  to  my  Pilgrim  show: 
Their  cabinets,  their  bosoms,  and  their  hearts, 
My  Pilgrim  has;  'cause  he  to  them  imparts 
His  pretty  riddles  in  such  wholesome  strains." 

Bunyan:  P.  P.,  pt.  ii.    Introd. 

II.  Tech.:  A  kind  of  deliberative  committee  of 
the  executive.  It  consists  of  the  principal  members 
of  the  Government.  The  cabinet  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  composed  of  the  heads  of  the 
several  administrative  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. These  heads  of  departments  are  termed 
members  of  the  cabinet.  They  are:  1.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  3. 
The  Secretary  of  War.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  6.  The 
Postmaster-General.  7.  The  Attorney-General.  8. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

"  The  cabinet  council,  shortly  termed  the  cabinet,  forms 
only  part  of  the  ministry  or  administration.  .  .  .  Its 
[the  privy  council's]  duties  of  advising  the  crown  and 
conducting  the  government  of  the  country,  are  almost 
exclusively  performed  by  the  principal  ministers  of  state, 
who  form  another  section  of  it  called  the  cabinet  council. 
This  is  so  termed  on  account  of  its  being  originally  com- 
posed of  such  members  of  the  privy  council  as  the  king 
placed  most  trust  in,  and  conferred  with,  apart  from 
others,  in  his  cabinet,  or  private  room.  Speaking  consti- 
tutionally, however,  there  is  no  difference  between  a  cnln- 
net  and  a  privy  councillor." — A.  Fonblanque,  Jun.;  How 
we  are  Governed,  let.  6. 

"Fewthings  in  our  history  are  more  curious  than  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  power  now  possessed  by  the  cab- 
inet. From  an  early  period  the  kings  of  England  had 
been  assisted  by  a  privy  council,  to  which  the  law  assigned 
many  important  functions  and  duties.  During  several 
centuries  this  body  deliberated  on  the  gravest  and  most 
delicate  affairs  of  state.  But  by  degrees  its  character 
changed.  It  became  too  large  for  dispatch  and  secrecy. 
The  rank  of  privy  councillor  was  often  bestowed  as  an 
honorary  distinction  on  persons  to  whom  nothing  was 
confided,  and  whose  opinion  was  never  asked.  The 
sovereign,  on  the  most  important  occasions,  resorted  for 
advice  to  a  small  knot  of  leading  ministers.  The  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  this  course  were  early  pointed 
put  by  Bacon,  with  his  usual  judgment  and  sagacity;  but 
it  was  not  till  after  the  Restoration  that  the  interior  coun- 
cil began  to  attract  general  notice.  During  many  years 
old-fashioned  politicians  continued  to  regard  the  cabinet 
as  an  unconstitutional  and  dangerous  board." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

cabinet-edition,  s.  An  edition  of  a  small  neat 
size. 

"  He  is,  indeed,  a  walking  cabinet-edition  of  Goethe,  in 
all  the  externalities  of  manner  and  style;  elevating  neat- 
ness almost  into  sublimity;  witching  prettiness  that  it 
looks  like  beauty." — Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  L 
Memoirs  of  Varnhagen  von  Ense. 

cabinet-file,  s. 

Cabinet-making  and  Joinery:  A  smooth,  single- 
cut  file,  used  in  wood-working. 

cabinet-maker ,  s.  One  whose  trade  it  is  to  make 
cabinets  or  receptacles  for  curiosities  and  valua- 
bles. Also  applied  more  widely  to  a  maker  of 
household  furniture  in  general. 

"The  root  of  an  old  white  thorn  will  make  very  fine 
boxes  and  combs,  so  that  they  would  be  of  great  use  for 
the  cabinet-makers^  as  well  as  the  turners  and  others." — 
Mortimer, 

cabinet-making,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As   adjective :  Pertaining   to   the  making   of 
household  furniture. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  The  making  of  cabinets  in  a  political  sense. 

"  Excepting  for  cabinet-making,  I  doubt 
For  that  delicate  purpose,  they're  rather  worn  out." 
Moore;  Twopenny  Post-bag,  Sale  of  the  Tools. 

2.  The  trade  or  business  of  a  maker  of  household 
furniture. 

cabinet-meeting,  s.  A  meeting  of  the  Cabinet 
for  consultation. 

"  A  Cabinet-meeting  was  hastily  called  yesterday  morn- 
ing, presumably  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
Hawaiian  matter."— .Ve IP  1'orfc  World. 

cabinet-organ,  *. 

Music :  A  superior  class  and  size  of  reed  organ . 

cabinet-picture,  s.  Properly  small  valuable 
pictures  or  paintings  from  the  old  masters,  on  cop- 
per, panel,  and  canvas ;  such  as,  from  their  size  and 
value,  would  be  preserved  in  cabinets.  Any  picture 
or  painting  of  a  small  size.  Also  applied  to  photo- 
graphs of  a  size  larger  than  caries-de-visite,  and 
generally  to  anything  of  value  of  a  small,  neat  size, 
fitted  for  preservation  in  achbinet.  (Lit.  <£fir/.) 

*cabinet-secret,  s.    A  close  secret. 

"  And  if  all  that  will  not  serve  our  turn,  but  we  must 
press  into  his  cftbinet-secret»t  invade  the  book  of  life,  and 
oversee,  and  divulge  to  all  men  abscnndita  Domini  D?i 
nostri,  then  are  God's  mercies  unworthily  repaid  by  us, 
and  those  indulgences  which  were  to  bestow  civility  upon 
the  world,  have  only  taught  us  to  be  more  rude." — Ham- 
mond: Works,  vol.  iv.,  p.  629. 


cable 

*cab  -I-net,  v.  t.  [CABINET,*.]  To  inclose  as  in 
a  cabinet  or  casket. 

"  This  is  the  frame  of  most  men's  spirits  in  the  world; 
to  adore  the  casket,  and  contemn  the  jewel  that  is  cabt- 
neted  in  it." — Hewyt:  Serm.,  p.  87. 

cab  -In-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.   [CABIN,  v.] 

cab  -Ir,  kab'-ar,  keb-bre,  s.    [From  Wei.  ceibre, 

ceibren=a   rafter;   Ir.    cce6ar=a   coupling;    Gael. 

cabar=a  pole,  lath.]    (Scotch.) 

1.  A  rafter. 

2.  The  transverse  beams  in  a  kiln  on  which  grain 
is  laid  to  be  dried. 

tCa-bl-re'-an,  tCab-Ir  -I-an,  a.  &  s.    [CABIRI.] 

A.  As  adjective :  Pertaining  to  the  Cabiri  or  their 
worship. 

B.  As  substantive :  One  of  the  Cabiri. 

Ca-bl  -rl,  «.  pi.  [(jr.  kabeiroi.  Strabo  says  that 
the  name  came  from  Mt.  Cabeirus,  in  Berecynthia.l 

Ethnic.  <&  Class.  Myth. :  Certain  Pagan  deities  or 
whom  very  little  is  known.  They  were  supposed  to 
have  considerable  influence  over  storms  of  the  sea. 
They  were  specially  worshiped  in  Samothrace, 
Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  the  Troad. 

*Ca-bI  -rlc,  a.  [CABTRI.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Cabiri  or  their  worship. 

*Ca  bl-rlt'-Ie,  a.  [CABIRI.]  The  same  as  CA- 
BIEIC. 

ca-ble,  *ca'-bel,  *ca-belle,  *ca  bulle,  *ca'- 
byl,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  cabel,  caable,  chaable;  Fr. 
cable;  Low  Lat.  caplum;  Lat.  capio=to  take  hold 
of;  M.  Gr.  kaplion;  Dut.,  Dan.,  Sw.  &.  Ger.  fca&ei.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Nautical,  in  Telegraphy,  cfrc. : 

tl.  A  strong,  thick  rope,  exceeding  ten  inches  in 
circumference,  originally  only  made  of  hemp,  but 
now  also  of  iron  or  copper  wire,  or  most  commonly 
of  iron  links.  A  rope  less  than  ten  inches  in  circum- 
ference is  called  a  hawser. 

If  Hemp  is  laid  upright-handed  into  yarns.  Yarns 
are  laid  up  left-handed  into  strands.  Three  strands 
are  laid  up  right-handed  into  a  hawser.  Three 
hawsers  laid  up  left-handed  make  a  cable.  ( Knight.) 

(1)  The  rope  or  chain  to  which  a  ship's  anchor  ia 
attached.    [CHAIN-CABLE.] 

"Cable, OTcabulle  (cabyl,  orschyproop,  A. P.).  Curcula," 
Ac. — Prompt.  Parv. 

"Cachen  vp  the  crossayl,  cables  thny  fasten." 

Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris);  Patience,  102. 

(2)  The  wire  rope  used  for  the  support  of  suspen- 
sion bridges. 

(3)  The  wire  rope  used  for  submarine  telegraphs. 

2.  A  nautical  measure  of  distance=120  fathoms,  or 
720  feet,  by  which  the  distances  of  ships  in  a  fleet 
are   frequently   estimated.      This    term    is    often 
misunderstood.     In,  all  marine  charts  a  cable  is 
deemed  607'56  feet,  or  one-tenth  of  a  sea  mile.    In 
rope-making  thecable  varies  from  100  to  115  fathoms ; 
cablet,  120  fathoms ;  hawser-laid,  130  fathoms,  as 
determined    by   the   Admiralty   in  1830.    (Smyth.) 
According   to  Ure,  a  cable's  length  is  100  to  140 
fathoms  in  the  merchant  service ;  in  the  Royal  Navy 
four  cables  are  employed,  each  of  100  fathoms,  two 
cables  being  attached  end  to  end. 

II.  Mechanical  Engineering:  The  subterranean 
wire  rope  used  forthepurpose  of  moving  the  kind  of 
street  cars  commonly  called  cable  cars  or  grip  cars. 

"Another  very  serious  phase  of  the  cable  system  i»  in  the 


dlyc 

— Chicago  Herald,  January  1,  1894. 

III.  In  Architecture  : 

1.  A  wreathed  or  torus    convex    molding  made 
in  the  form  of  a  rope.    [CABLE-MOLDING.] 

2.  A      mold- 
ing   represent- 
ing a  cable  or 
spiral  scroll. 

IT  Cable  is 
used  in  many 
nauticalphras- 
es,  e.  g.: 

1.  A   shot  of 
cable  :   Two 
cables    spliced 
together. 

2.  To    bend 
the   cable:    To 
make  it  fast  to 
tho  anchor. 

:!    To  bit  thecable:  To  fasten  it  round  the  bits. 

[BIT.] 

4.  To  drag  the  cable :  Said  of  a  ship  when  thecable 
fails  to  hold  it   securely,  owing  to  roughness   of 
weather. 

5.  To  fleet  the  cable:  To  allow  it  to  surge  back  on 
thf  whelps  of  the  capstan  or  windlass,  as  the  cable 
climbs  on  to  the  larger  part  of  the  cone. 

6.  To   keckle   the   cable:    [To  serve   the    cable.] 
[CACKLE  (2),r.] 

7.  To  pay  out  the  cable :  To  let  it  run  out. 


Cable-molding. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a; ;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  znun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shua.     -ble,     -die,'    &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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8.  To  pay  the  cable  cheap:  To  let  it  run  out  fast ; 
to  hand  it  out  apace. 

9.  To  plait  the  cable :  To  serve  it. 

10.  To  serve  the  cable :  To  bind  it  round  with  ropes, 
canvas,  <fcc.,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  galled  in 
the  hawser. 

11.  To  slip  the  cable :  To  let  it  run  out,  and  leave 
it,  when  there  is  no  time  to  weigh  anchor. 

12.  To  splice  the  cable :  To  join  the  ends  of  two 
cables,  or  of  a  broken  cable,  by  working  the  strands 
into  one  another.    In  the  case  of  iron  cables  the 
splice  is  effected  by  means  of  shackles. 

13.  To  veer  the  cable :  To  let  more  out. 

.  14.  To  worm  the  cable :  To  fill  the  spiral  crevices 
between  the  lays  with  strands. 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds.) 

If  Compounds  of  obvious  signification :  Cable- 
length,  cable-maker. 

cable-bends,  s.  pi.  Two  small  ropes  for  lashing 
the  end  of  a  hempen  cable  to  its  own  part,  to  secure 
the  clinch  by  which  it  is  fastened  to  the  anchor- 
ring.  (Smyth.) 

cable-bit,  s.    [BIT.] 

cable-bitted,  a.  So  bitted  as  to  enable  the  cable 
to  be  nipped  or  rendered  with  case. 

cable-buoy,  s.  A  buoy  or  cask  used  to  keep  a 
rope  cable  to  prevent  it  from  being  cut  in  rocky 
anchorages.  Also  used  to  support  the  end  of  a 
broken  cable,  to  assist  in  recovering  it. 

cable-cane,  s.  A.  species  of  Palm,  Calamus 
rudentum,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  Cochin- 
china,  <&c. 

cable-car,  s.  A  car  used  for  intramural  trans- 
portation in  our  larger  cities,  the  motive  power  of 
which  is  a  wire  cable,  forming  an  endless  belt,  that 
is  dragged  through  a  subterranean  channel,  over 
pulleys,  by  powerful  stationary  engines  at  some 
point  along  the  line,  generally  where  two  loops  of 
the  rope  meet.  The  cable,  by  reason  of  its  great 
weight  and  liability  to  accident,  is  divided  into 
sections  (each  consisting  of  an  endless  belt),  espe- 
cially if  the  line  of  direction  of  the  road  be  changed 
to  an  angle  equal  to  or  greater  than  90°. 

"Cable-cars  and  horse  cars  dart  this  way  and  that  way, 
to  the  imminent  danger  of  life  and  limb,  to  say  nut  h- 
inp  of  impeding  all  sorts  of  traffic  incident  to  so  large  and 
active  a  city  as  Chicago  is  to-day." — Chicago  Herald, 
January  1,  1894. 

cable-gram,  s.    [CABLEGRAM.] 

cable-grip,  *•  A  grip  or  clamp  acting  on  the 
cable  rope,  and  used  for  controlling  the  movement 
of  cable-cars. 

cable-gripper,  s. 

Naut. :  A  lever  compressor  over  the  cable-well,  by 
which  the  cable  is  stopped  from  running  out. 

*cable-hatband,  s.  Twisted  gold  or  silver  cord 
worn  as  a  hatband. 

•' .  .  .  more  cable  till  he  had  as  much  as  my  cable- 
hatband  to  fence  him." — Marston:  Ant.  <£•  .VeMi'du,  ii.  1. 

cable-book,  s. 
Nautical: 

1.  A  hook  for  attachment  to  the  messenger  by 
which  the  cable  is  hauled  in  on  a  man-of-war,  or 
other  ship  having  a  large  number  of  hands,  without 
having  recourse  to  the  capstan.     It  may  also  be 
attached  to  a  hawser,  underrunning  the  cable. 

2.  A  hook  by  which  a  cable  is  nandled.    Each 
seaman  has  a  hook  in  lighting-up   the    cable   or 
packing  in  tiers. 

'cable-laid,  «.  Twisted  in  'the  manner  of  a  rope 
or  cable,  in  which  each  strand  is  a  hawser-laid  rope. 

cable-molding,  s.    [CABLE,  A.  2.] 

cable-nipper,  s. 

Naut. :  A  device  serving  to  bind  the  messenger  to 
the  cable,  and  composed  of  a  number  of  rope-yarns 
or  small  stuff  marled  together.  (Knight.) 

*cable-rope,  ». 

Naut. :  A  thick,  strong  rope,  a  cable. 

cable-shackle,  s. 

Naut. :  A  D-shaped  ring  or  clevis,  by  which  one 
length  of  cable  is  connected  to  another,  or,  upon 
occasion,  the  cable  connected  to  an  object  such  as 
the  anchor-ring.  (Knight.) 

cable-sheet,  sheet-cable,  s.  The  spare  bower 
anchor  of  a  ship. 

cable-stage,  «.  The  place  in  the  hold  or  cable- 
tier  for  coiling  ropes  and  hawsers. 

cable-stopper, s. 

Xnut.:  A  device  to  stop  the  playing-out  of  the 
cable. 

cable-tier,  a. 

Nautical : 

1.  That  part  of  the  deck  where  the  cables  are 
stowed. 

2.  The  coils  of  a  cable. 


cable-tire,  s. 

1.  Xaut. :  The  coils  of  a  cable. 

2.  Mech. :  Any  large  rope  used  in  raising  weights, 
as  in  pulleys,  cranes.  i>tc. 

3.  Arch.:   A  molding  of  a  convex  form    at    the 
back  of  the  flutes,  representing  a  rope  or  a  staff 
laid  in  a  flute. 

4.  llilit. :  The  large  rope  used  in  dragging  guns. 

cable-well,  s. 

Naut.:  The  part  of  the  ship  where  the  cable  is 
coiled  away. 

ca  -ble,  r.  t.  &  i.  [CABLE,  «.] 
I.  Transitive: 

1.  Naut. :  To  fasten  or  secure  with  a  cable. 

2.  Arch. :  To  fill  the  flutes  of  columns  with  cable- 
molding. 

3.  Teleg. :  Now  very  frequently  used,  especially  in 
this  country,  in  the  sense  of  to  send  a  message  by 
the  submarine  telegraph  cable. 

"  Had  Messrs cabled  the  refusal  of  the 

order,  or  even  written  by  return  mail,  there  could  have 
been  no  possibility  of  any  misunderstanding." — London 
Daily  Xews,  Sept.  19,  1813. 

II.  Intrans. :  To  send  a  message  by  the  subma- 
rine telegraph  cable. 

"  Mr.  .  .  .  cables  to-day  that  large  numbers  of  Eng- 
lish proxies  will  be  revoked  and  new  ones  given  in  his 
favor."—  London  Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  31,  1880. 

ca  -bled  (£119.),  ca  -beld  (Scotch),  a.  [CABLE,  s.] 
*1.  Xaut.:  Fastened  or  secured  to  a  cable. 

"  Cautions  approaching,  in  Myrina's  port 
Cast  out  the  cabled  stone  upon  the  strand." 

Dyer:  Fleece,  ii. 

2.  Arch.:  Filled  with  cable-molding,  as  the  flutes 
of  columns. 

3.  Teleg.    Of  a  message :  Sent  by  the  submarine 
telegraph  cable. 

•4.  Her.:  The  same  as  CABLEE  (q.  v.). 

"Cabled,  in  Heraldry,  is  applied  to  a  cross  formed  of 
the  two  ends  of  a  ship's  cable;  sometimes  also  to  a  cross 
covered  over  with  rounds  of  rope;  more  properly  called  a 
cross  corded." — Rees:  Cyclopaedia. 

cabled-columns,  8. 

Arch. :  Columns,  the  flutes  of  which  are  filled  with 
cabl  e-molding. 

ca-blee  ,  a.    [Fr.  cable.]    [CABLED,  4.] 

Her. :  Applied  to  a  cross  in  coat-armor,  composed 
of  two  cable  ends. 

ca  -ble  gram, «.  [Acoined 
word,  formed  on  the  sup- 
posed analogy  of  anagram, 
chronogram,  &c.  From  Eng. 
cable,  and  Gr.  gramma—  a 
writing,  message,  grapho=to 
write.]  A  message  sent  by 
the  submarine  telegraph 
cable. 

"A  cablegram  from  New  York 
states  that  the  steamer  Scandi- 
navia collided  with  the 
Thiorva."— London  Standard, 
April  12, 1880.  Cablee. 

*ca-blet,  «.    [Eng.  cabl(e) 

and  dimin.  suff.  -et_:  or  Fr.  cablot.]  A  little  cable ; 
one  less  than  ten  inches  in  circumference;  a  tow- 
rope. 

"  Cablet,  in  sea-language,  denotes  any  cable-laid  rope 
under  nine  inches  in  circumference." — Reef:  Cyclopaedia. 

ca  -bllng,  s.    [('ABLE,  «.] 
Architecture: 

1.  The  act  of  filling  up  the  flutes  of  columns  with 
cable-molding. 

2.  The  same  as  cable-molding. 

*cab -Ush,  s.  [O.  Fr.  chablis.]  Brushwood, 
branches  blown  down  by  the  wind. 

cab -man,  s.  [Eng.  cab,  and  man.]  A  driver  of 
a  cab. 

*ca-b6b,  v.  t.    [CABOB,  s.}    To  roast,  as  a  cabob. 
*ca-bob  ,  s.    [Pers.  co66o6=roasted  meat.] 

1.  A  small  piece  of  meat  roasted  on  a  skewer.  (So 
called  in  Turkey  and  Persia.) 

'-'.  A  lee  of  mutton  stuffed  with  white  herrings  and 
sweet  herbs.  (Sir  T.  Herbert.) 

ca-b6  Che  (1),  ».  [From  Fr.  cabae=&  wicker- 
basket,  an  old  and  paltry  carriage.]  Things  per- 
taining to  a  chariot. 

"  Caboche.     Cumilia." — Prompt.  Parr. 

*ca-bo  Che  C2'i,  s.  [Fr.  caboche=a  large  head.] 
The  Bullhead,  or  Miller' s-thumb;  also  applied  to 
the  tadpole. 

"  Nomina  piscium  .  .  .  Hie  (sic)  caput,  a  coboche. 
Hie  capito,  a  bulhede." — Xominale  (/  loth  century); 
Vocabularies  in  Library  ofXattonal  Antiquities.  (Wright.) 


ca-bo  ched,  ca-bos  lied,  ca-boss  ed,  a.  [Fr. 
caboche=a  largo  head;  O.  Fr.  cop=head;  Lat. 
caput.'] 

Heraldry:  Beasts'  heads,  borne  full-faced,  and 
without  any  part  of  the  neck  visible. 

"  Caboched,  eaboshed  or  cabossed  ...  is  where  the 
head  of  u  beast  is  cut  off  behind  the  ears  by  a  section 
parallel  to  the  face;  or  by  a  perpendicular  section,  iu 
contradistinction  to  couped,  which  is  done  by  a  horizontal 
line;  besides  that  it  is  further  from  the  ears  than  caboss- 
ing.  The  head,  in  this  case,  is  placed  full-faced,  or 
affronted,  so  that  no  part  of  the  neck  can  be  visible.  This, 
bearing  is  by  some  called  Trunked." — Rees:  Cyclopcedia, 

ca-bo  -ch6fi.,  s.  [Fr.  cabochon,  from  caboche  = 
head.]  A  method  of  cutting  precious  stones. 

cab'-6-cle,  s.    [A  Brazilian  word.] 

Min. :  A  doubtful  mineral,  of  a  pale  or  dark  brick- 
red  color,  resembling  red  jasper.  Dana  calls  it 
"Hydrous Phosphate  of  Alumina  and  Lime."  It  is 
found  in  rolled  pebbles  with  the  diamond  sand  of 
Bahia. 

cab  -6k,  s.    [KEBBUCK.] 

ca-bom  -ba,  s.    [Etymology  unknown.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  aquatic  plants,  with  shield-like 
floating  leaves,  and  finely-cut  submerged  ones,  like 
the  Ranunculus  aquatilis  and  its  allies.  It  grows 
iu  this  country,  and  is  the  type  of  the  order  Cabom- 
baceee. 

ca-bom-ba  -96-88,  s.  pi.  [Named  from  the  typi- 
cal genus  cabomba  (q.  v.)i  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.} 

Bot. :  An  order  of  water-plants,  placed  by  Lindley 
in  his  31st  or  Nymphal  alliance.  They  have  3-4 
sepals,  3-4  petals,  6-13  stamina,  and  2-18  carpeLs 
distinct  from  each  other,  with  fine  seeds.  Only  two 
genera  are  known,  Cabomba  and  Hydrapeltis.  The 
species  are  three,  and  are  found  in  this  country  and 
in  Australia.  They  are  sometimes  called  Water- 
shields. 

ca-boo  se,  cam  boo  se,  s.  [Dut.  kombuis  =  a 
cook's  room.  The  origin  is  doubtful.  Dan.  kabys; 
Sw.  kabysa:  L.  Ger.  kabuse,  kabiise  =  a  little  room 
or  hut.  Allied  to  Wei.  ca&=hut,  and  Eng.  booth? 
Ger.  buse ;  Low  Lat.  busa.  (J/a/m.)] 

1.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  cook's  house,  or  galley,  on  the  deck  of  a 
ship. 

(2)  A  box  covering  the  chimney  in  a  ship. 

2.  Rail.  Engineering:  A  car  attached  to  the  rear 
of  a  freight  train  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  conductor,  brakesman,  and  chance  passen- 
gers. 

ca  b-5s,  s.    [Fr.  caboche=&  large  head.] 

Zool. :  A  species  of  eel-pout,  about  two  feet  long. 

ca'-bStZ,  *.    [An  Abyssinian  word.]    The  Cu^o 

Or  KOUSSO.      [BttAYEHA.J 

ca-brer-ite,  s.  l[From  the  Sierra  Cabrera,  in 
Spain.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  of  a  pearly  luster,  and  translu- 
cent, apple-green  color,  resulting  from  the  altera- 
tion of  arsenids  of  nickel  and  cobalt.  Composition : 
Arsenic  acid,  42.37 ;  protoxide  of  nickel,  20.01 ;  oxide 
of  cobalt,  4.06;  magnesia,  9.29;  water,  25.80.  It  is 
found  in  the  Sierra  Cabrera,  in  Spain.  (Dana.) 

tcab-rl-o  le,  tcab-rI-6-le  t  (et  as  a),  s.  [Fr. 
cabriolet,  dim.  of  cabriole  =  a  caper,  a  leap,  from 
the  fancied  friskiness  and  lightness  of  the  car- 
riage; Ital.  capriola  =  a  caper,  caprio=a  wild  goat. 
(Skeat.)]  A  covered  carriage,  drawn  by  two  horses ;. 
now  contracted  into  cab  (q.  v.). 

"  In  those  days  men  drove  gigs  as  they  since  have  driven 
stanhopes,  tillburys,  dennets,  and  cabriolets,  and  I  rather 
piqued  myself  upon  my  'turn-out.'  " — Theodore  Hook;  Gtl~ 
bert  Qurney,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

cab'-rlt,  s.  [A  North-American  Indian  name  (?). 3 
A  name  for  the  Prongbuck  Antelope  (Antilocapra 
furciftra). 

cab -lire,  «.    [Brazilian  name.] 

ZoQl.:  The  name  of  a  small  Brazilian  bird  of  th& 
owl  kind,  very  beautiful  and  very  easily  tamed.  It 
is  of  a  browu  color,  variegated  with  white,  and  is 
feathered  down  to  its  toes. 

ca    burns,,  «.  pi.    [Probably  from  cable.] 

Naut.:  Small  lines  made  of  spun  yarn,  to  bind1 
cables. 

"Cufturn«,  in  sea-language,  denote  small  lines  made  of 
spnn  yarn,  wherewith  to  bind  cables,  seize  tackles,  and  the 
like." — Jtees;  CyclopcfiUa. 

ca-ca'-li-a1,  s.    [Gr.  frafcmi'a=coltsfoot.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  composite  plants  of  the  sub-order 
Tubulifiorte,  and  the  family  Senecionew.  They  are 
perennials,  and  have  some  of  them  fleshy  stems  and 
dingy  loaves.  Those  of  C.  procumbens  are  eaten  by 
the  (  Miiese,  and  those  of  C.  ficoidea  by  the  natives 
of  Capo  Colony. 

ca~ca'-8,  a.  [A  Mexican  word,  cacauatl*  adopted 
from  the  Spanish.] 

1.  The  specific  name  of  the  Theobroma  cacao,  the 
tree  from  the  seeds  of  which  chocolate  is  prepared- 
It  is  a  native  of  tropical  America. 
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2.  The  seeds  of  the  Theobroma  cacao  mentioned 
above.    They  are  called  also  Cocoa  (q.  v.). 
1  Wild  cacao:  A  plant,  Herrania  purpurea. 

cacao-mill,  s. 

Grinding:  A  mill  for  grinding  the  nut  of  the  Theo- 
broma  cacao,  to  reduce  it  to  the  condition  of  flake 
cacao.  It  differs  from  chocolate  in  being  ground 
•with  a  portion  of  its  hull,  instead  of  being  carefully 
hulled  before  grinding.  It  is  mixed  in  the  hopper 
with  flour,  sugar,  &c.,  and  passed  through  a  number 
of  steel  mills  resembling  paint-mills,  by  which  the 
nut  is  reduced  and  the  ingredients  intimately  incor- 
porated therewith  by  means  of  friction,  heat,  and 
the  oil  evolved  from  the  nut. 

cacao-nuts,  s.  The  fruit  of  the  Cacao-tree,  from 
which  chocolate  is  made. 

cacao-tree,  s.    [CACAO.] 

*ca  c-a-t5r-jf,  a.  [Lat.  coco=to  go  to  stool.] 
Attended  with  diarrhoaa. 

cacatory-fever,  s. 

Med.  :  An  intermittent  form  of  fever,  accompanied 
•with  looseness  of  the  bowels,  and  sometimes  with 
gripes. 

ca.  cat  -U-a,  «•  [Imitated  from  the  note  of  the 
birds.]  [COCKATOO.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  birds,  the  typical  one  of  the 
sub-family  Cacatuinep.  Cacatua  galerita  is  the 
Great  Sulphur-crested  Cockatoo,  and  C.  sulphured, 
the  Small  Sulphur-crested  Cockatoo. 

cac-a-tTJ'-In-88,  s.  pi.  [Yromcacatua  (q.  v.),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince..~\ 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Psittacidse  (Parrots), 
containing  the  Cockatoos.  The  head  is  furnished 
•with  an  erectile  crest,  and  the  tail  is  broad  and  even. 
They  are  found  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and  Aus- 
tralia. 

*ca9Cue,  v.  t.  &  i.    [CATCH.] 

cace,  *cais,  s.  [In  Fr.  cat,  from  Lat.  cos«s= 
chance.]  Chance,  accident.  (Scotch.) 

^T  In  cace  :  By  chance. 

each  -a-lot,  s.  [Fr.  cachalot;  Dut.  kazilot;  Dan. 
kaskelot;  Sw.  kaselot;  Ger.  kaschelot.] 

1.  A  cetacean  of  the  family  Balsenidse.    It  is  the 
Physeter  macrocephalus,  called  also  the  Sperm  or 
Spermaceti  Whale.    The  male  is  from  forty-six  to 
sixty,  or  even  seventy  feet  long:  the  female  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five.    It  is  black,  becoming  whit- 
ish below.     The  cachalots  feed  chiefly  on  squids  or 
cuttle-fishes.    They  are  gregarious,  and  go  in  what 
the   fishermen    call   schools,    sometimes  with   as 
many  as  SOU  or  600  individuals.      There  are  two 
kinds  —  female  schools  and  schools  of  males  not 
fully  grown.  With  each  female  school  are  from  one 
to  three  large  bulls,  or,  as  the  whalers  call  them, 
schoolmasters.  The  cachalot  inhabits  the  Northern 
seas,  but  straggles  through  a  great  part  of  the 
ocean. 

2.  The  Mexican  Sperm-whale  (Catodon  Colneti), 
found  in  the  North  Pacific,  the  South  Seas,  and  the 
Equatorial  Ocean. 

3.  The  South  Sea   Sperm-whale,  found,    as   the 
name  imports,  in  the  Southern  Ocean. 

1[  Cachalots  or  Sperm-whales  is  the  book-name 
for  the  family  Physeteridae  (q.  v.). 

cacti-a-ra  -do,  s.  [Sp.]  A  kind  of  Spanish  linen, 

*cacictie,  r.  t.    [CATCH,  t>.] 

cache,  s.  [Fr.  criche=a  hiding-place;  cac/ier=to 
hide.]  A  hiding-place,  specially  a  hole  dug  in  the 
ground  in  Northern  regions,  in  which  to  deposit 
provisions  for  safety  for  a  time,  when  it  is  incon- 
venient to  carry  them. 

"cache  (i),  v-  1.   [CADGE.] 

'Cache  (21,  r.  i.  [From  O.  Fr.  cachier=ta  agitate, 
to  expel.]  To  wander,  to  go  astray.  (Scotch.)  (Rauf 
Coilyear.) 

ca-chec-Uc,  *ca-chec  -tick,  ca-chec  -tl-eal, 
a.  [Fr.  cachectique;  from  Lat.  cachectlcus;  Gr. 
A'rtrheMi'fcos=pertaining  to,  having  cachexy.]  In  an 
ill  condition  of  body  ;  affected  with  cachexy. 

"  Younpr  and  florid  blood,  rather  than  vapid  and  cachec- 
tical."  —  ArbiUhnut:  On  Air. 

"The  crude  chyle  swims  in  the  blood,  and  appears  as 
milk  in  the  blood,  of  some  persons  who  are  caclii'vtick."  — 
Floyer:  Animal  Humors. 

*ca5he-pol,  «.    [CATCH-POLL.] 

*ca9h-ere,  s.    [CATCHER.] 

*ca?h-er-el,  s.  [O.  Fr.  cachereau;  Low  Lat. 
cachfreUiis^fi  catch-poll.]  A  catch-poll. 

"  Ayeyn  this  cachereles  cometh,  thus  I  mot  care." 

Wrluht:  Political  Sungs,  p.  151. 

cach-et'  (et  as  a),  s.  [Fr.  cachet  ,'  from  cach<T  — 
to  hide.]  A  stamp,  seal  of  a  letter. 

Leltre  de  cachet  :  A  letter  signed  with  the  secret 
seal  of  the  King  of  France,  giving  a  warrant  for  the 
imprisonment  of  any  person  without  trial.  It  was 
formerly  much  abused,  being  resorted  to  for  the 


purpose  of  imprisoning  any  one  who  gave  offenso 
to  the  king  or  his  ministers.  Lettrex  de  cachet  were 
swept  away  during  the  revolution  of  1789. 

ca-Cheu -ta-lte,  s.  [From  Cacheuta,  in  the 
province  of  Mendoza,  in  Chili,  where  it  occurs.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Clausthalite.  (Brit.  Mus. 
Catal.) 

ca-che?  -I-a.  (Lat.),  ca  -Che?-?  (Eng.),  s.  [Fr. 
cachexie ;  Lat.  cachexia ;  Gr.  kachexia ;  kake,  fern. 
of  fcafros=bad,  and  he;«s= habit.] 

Med. :  This  is  a  peculiarly  bad  or  unhealthy  state 
of  the  body,  which  occurs  in  certain  malignant  and 
formidable  diseases,  as  cancer,  tuberculosis  (.con- 
sumption), syphilis,  intermittent  fever  (ague),  ex- 
cessive use  of  alcohol,  &c.,  and  is  characterized  by 
wasting  of  the  body,  pinched  and  anxious  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  sallow  complexion,  and  great 
exhaustion. 

"  The  defects  of  digestion  are  the  principal  cause  of 
scurvy  and  cachexy." — Bp.  Berkeley:  Siris,  g  96. 

each  -I-bOU,  s.  &  a.    [A  West  Indian  word.] 

Hot. :  A  West  Indian  name  for  the  Bursera  gum- 
mifera.  [BDRSEKA.] 

cachibou  resin,  s.  A  gum-resin  obtained  from 
Bursera  gummifera,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  Amy- 
ridacese. 

tcach-In-na'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  cachinnatio,  from 
cachinno=to  laugh  aloud.]  Loud  laughter. 

"  Haste  what  they  could,  this  long-legged  specter  was 
still  before  them,  moving  her  body  with  a  vehement 
cachinnation,  a  great  unmeasurable  laughter." — Satan's 
Invisible  World.  Discovered,  para.  4.  (1685.) 

tcach-In  -na-t5r-J,  a.  [Lat.  cachinno^to  laugh 
loudly.]  Attended  with  loud  laughter. 

"  On  which  timely  joke  there  follow  cachinnatory  buzzes 
of  approval." — Carlyle:  French  Revolution,  pt.  i.,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  iv. 

*cach-In'-nus,  s.  [Latin.]  Loud  laughter ;  gig- 
gling. 

"  Thus  neither  the  praise  nor  the  blame  is  our  own, 

No  room  for  a  sneer,  much  less  a  cachinnus; 
We  are  vehicles,  not  of  tobacco  alone, 
But  of  anything  else  they  may  choose  to  put  in  us." 
Cotcper:  From  a  Letter  to  the  Kev.  Mr.  Newton. 

cach-ir'-I,  s.  [Native  word.]  A  fermented 
liquor  made  in  Cayenne  from  the  root  of  the  man- 
ioc, and  resembling  pear  cider. 

cach-6-long  ,  s.  [Fr.  cacholong;  from  Cach,  the 
name  of  a  river  in  Bucharia,  and  cholon=a  Calmuc 
word  for  stone ;  Tartar  and  Calmuc,  kaschtschilon= 
beautiful.  In  Ger.  kascholong.) 

Min.:  An  opaque  or  milk-white,  sometimes  pale 
yellow,  chalcedony ;  a  variety  of  opal. 

ca-§hOU',  «•  [Fr.]  A  confection  for  sweetening 
the^breath.  tcac-6-chjfm -Ic,  »cac  6-chy=m-Ick,  tcac-6- 

cach'-rys,  s.    [Gr.  kachrys=(l] I  parched  barley:    chjfm -I-cal,  a.  [CACOCHYMY.]  Having  the  humors 
(2)  the  capsules  of ^  rosemary ;    (3£   or   catkins  of    corrupted ;  dyspeptic. 


2.  To  laugh,  giggle,  chuckle. 

"  Nic  grinned,  cached,  and  laughed,  till  he  was  like  to 
kill  himself,  and  fell  a  frisking  and  dancing  about  the 
room." — Arbuthnot;  Hist.  John  Bull. 

t  cack  -le  (2),  v.  t.    [KECKLE.W.] 

Naut. :  To  protect  a  cable  with  an  iron  chain. 

"  It  is  expedient,  in  this  case,  to  cackle  or  arm  the  cables 

with  an  iron  chain." — Anson-.   Voyages,   bk.  ii.,  ch.  i.,  p. 

162. 

cack  -le,  s.    [CACKLE  (1),  u.] 
I.  Lit. :  The  noise  made  by  a  goose,  or  by  a  hen 
after  laying  her  egg,  by  a  crane,  &c. ;  gaggling. 

"The  era iiiy  and  cackling  of  hens." — Holland:  Plu- 
tarch, p.  507. 

"  The  goose  let  fall  a  golden  egg 
With  cackle  and  with  clatter. 'r 

Tennyson-  The  Goose. 

*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Idle  talk,  chattering. 

2.  Silly  laughing,  giggling. 

*cack'-ler,  s.    [CACKLE,  v.] 

1.  Lit.;   A  fowl  that  cackles. 

2.  Fig.    Of  a  person:  A  tell-tale,  chatterer. 

fcack'-llng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CACKLE,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial 
adjective:  In  senses,  corresponding  to  those  ot  the 
verb. 

"  The  trembling  widow,  and  her  daughters  twain, 
This  woful  cackling  cry  with  horror  heard, 
Of  those  distracted  damsels  in  the  yard." 

Dryden:  CockdL'  Fox,  718. 

C.  As  substantive; 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  crying  like  a  goose ;  the  noise 
made  by  a  goose  or  other  fowl. 

2.  Fig.:  Idle  talk,  chattering. 

"  Yes,  'tis  the  same :  I  will  take  no  notice  of  ye, 
But  if  I  do  not  fit  ye,  let  me  fry  for  't. 
Is  all  this  cackling  for  your  egg?  " 

Beaum,  &  Fl.:  Humorous  Lieutenant,  i.  L 
cackling-clieat,    s.      A     hen.      (Beaumont    & 
Fletcher.) 

ca-co  -a,  s.    [CACAO.] 

cac-o-chy' m  -I-a  (Lat.),  cac-i-chy'm'^  (Eng.)9 
s.  [  In  Fr.  cacochymie ;  from  Gr.  kakochymia  ,'  from 
fcafcos="bad,  and  cftymia=&  state  of  tno  humors; 
from  c/*3/mos=humor,  juice.]  A  diseased  state  of 
the  body,  arising  from  the  oad  condition  of  the 
humors. 

"  Strong  beer,  a  liquor  that  attributes  the  half  of  its  ill 
qualities  to  the  hops,  consisting  of  an  acrimonious  fiery 
nature,  sets  the  blood,  upon  the  least  cacochymy,  into  aa 
orgasm  us." — Harvey. 


amentaceous   trees.]      A   genus   of  umbelliferous 
plants.    The  Cossacks  are  said  to  chew  the  seeds  of 
C.  odontalgica,  that  the  salivation  thus  produced 
may  allay  the  pains  of  toothache. 
ca-$&fi  -$hg,.  s.    [Spanish.] 

1.  An  Andalusian  dance,  closely  resembling  the 
Bolero. 

2.  The  music  for  the  same,  in  3-4ths  time, 

"  Vfct.    That  thou  mayst  dance  before  them  ! 
Now  viva  lacachucha!" 

Longfellow:  The  Spanish  Student,  i.  3. 

ca-chtin'-d6,  s.  [Spanish.]  An  aromatic  medici- 
nal lozenge,  highly  esteemed  in  India  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic. 

ca-C,iq  ue   (que  as    k),  s.    [Sp.  cacique.]    [CA- 

ZIQUE.] 

*cack-er-el,  *cack  -rell,  s.  [From  Eng.  cack; 
-er;  with  the  diinin.  suff.  -e/.]  A  fish,  the  flesh  of 
which  is  said  to  have  laxative  properties. 

"A  cackrell,  so  called,  because  it  maketh  the  eater 
laxative."— Nomenclator,  1685.  (Nares.) 

"  Fish,  whose  ordinary  abode  is  in  salt  waters,  namely 
porpoise,  cackerel,  skate,  soles,  Ac."— Sir  T.  Herbert. 

cack -le  (1),  v.  z.  [Dut.  kaJcelen;  Sw.  kackla; 
Dan.keegle;  Ger,  gockern,  all=to  cackle,  gaggle. 
The  word  is  onomatopoetic.  Compare  A.  S.  ceahhe- 
tan=to laugh  loudly.  (Skeat.)] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  make  a  noise  like  a  goose ;  to  gaggle. 

"  The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day, 
When  every  goose  is  cnckling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren." 

Shakesp,:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

2.  To  make  a  noise  as  a  hen  or  other  fowl, 

"  Sometime  cacleth  as  a  hen." 

Gower;  Conf.  Atnan.,  ii.  264. 

*II.  Figuratively: 
1.  To  chatter. 

"  Howe  these  women  cnckttll."—Falxgrru'p. 
"  Rob  the  Roman  geese  of  all  their  glories, 
And  save  the  state  by  cackling  to  the  Tories." 

Pope:  Dunciaft,  i.  192. 


"  It  will  prove  very  advantageous,  if  only  cacochymic,  to 
clarify  his  blood  with  a  laxative." — Harvey:  On  Consump- 
tion. 

"  .  .  _  .  this  is  to  be  explained  by  an  effervescence 
happening  in  a  particular  cacochymtcal  blood." — Floyer: 
On  the  Humors. 

*cac  -&-de-m6n,  *cac  -6  dse-m6n,  s.  [FromGr. 
fcafcos=evil,  and  daiinon=a  demon.] 

1.  Lit. :  An  evil  spirit,  a  demon,  a  devil. 

"  The  prince  of  darkness  himself,  and  all  the  eoco- 
demons,  by  an  historical  faith,  believe  there  is  a  God." 
— Howell:  Lett.,  ii.  10. 

2.  Fig.:  A  person  or  an  animal  of  demoniacal 
character. 

"Q. Mar.    Hie  thee  to  hell  for  shame,  and  leave  this 

world, 
Thou  cacodcemon.'  there  thy  kingdom  is." 

Shakesp..-  Rich.  III.,  i.  3. 
"  Nor  was  the  dog  a  cacodfvmon, 
But  a  true  dog."        Hudibras,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  3. 

cac-6-de-m6'-nI-al,  a.  [From  Eng.,  <fec.,  cacode- 
mon,  and  suff.  -(*(.]  Pertaining  to  an  evil  spirit  in 
the  literal  or  in  the  figurative  sense.  (Skelton :  Why 
Come  ye  not  to  Court.) 

cac-6-dOX  -I-cal,  a.  [Gr.  J,-ocodo.ria=perverteil 
opinion.]  Of  the  nature  of  heterodoxy;  heretical; 
pertaining  to  cacodoxy. 

cac'-o-dox-?,  s.  [Gr.  fcafcos=bad,  and  doxa=- 
doctrine.]  False  doctrine ;  heterodoxy ;  heresy. 

cac'-&-dy%  cak-6-dy'le,  s.  [Gr.  kakodes  =  ill- 
smelling,  from  fcafcos=bad.  odnie=smell,  and  hulc  = 
matter  as  a  principle  of  being.] 

Chemistry:  Arsendimethyl  Cacodyl       AsotCHs)^ 
is  a  colorless  transparent  liquid,  boil-    _  .      CH V 
ing  at  170'.    It  takes  fire  in  the  air,         |S    CH'3 
and  is  obtained  in  an  impure  state  by 
distilling  equal  weights  of  potassium        J    ^CH^ 
acetate   and   arsenious  oxide.    It  is  CHa 

called  Cadets1  Fuming  Liquid  or  Alkarsin.  Its 
vapor  is  very  poisonous.  The  chloride,  iodine,  and 
cyanide  are  known. 


boll,     bo'y;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph     f. 
-cian,      -tian  ---  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zliiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  -  shus.     -ble.     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


cacodylic 
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cac-6-dyT-Ic,    cak  -6-d^l-Ic,   a.     [From   Eng.  cac-ta'-$e-ous,  a.    [CACTACE*.]    Pertaining  to 

cacodyl ;    suff .  -ic.]     Consisting   to   a   greater   or  the  Cactacew. 

lesser  extent  of  cacodyl  pertaining  to  cacodyl.  cSc-ta'-leg,  «.  pi.  [From  Lat.  cactus  (q.  v.),  and 

cacodylic  acid,  s.  [CACODYL.]  pl_  adj  suff_  _ales^  Lindley's  fifty-second  alliance 

cac-oe-c8n'-6-my.  s.  [Or.  fcafcos=bad,  and  oikon-  of  plants.  It  stands  between  Myrtales  and  Gros- 

»u"a=economy.]  Bad  government;  maladminis-  sales,  and  belongs  to  the  fourth  sub-class,  or  Epigy- 


on; 
tration. 


nous  Exogens. 


cac-O-e'-thefj,  s.    [Gr.    kakoethes  =  ill-disposed,       cac -tus,  s.    [Lat.  cactus;  Gr.  kaktos=a  prickly 


from  kakos=  bad,  and  cthos=  a  disposition.] 
1.  An  ill  and  irrepressible  propensity  or  habit. 


plant.] 


cade 

tcad-av -§r,  s.  [Lat.  cadaver;  from  cado=to 
fall.]  A  corpse,  a  carcass. 

"  Who  ever  came 

From  death  to  life  ?    Who  can  cadavers  raise  ? 
Thus  their  blasphemous  tongues  deride  the  truth." 
'      Datu'es:  Wit's  Pilgrimage,  v.  2.  b. 

*C»d-av -§r-lc,  a.  [CADAVER.]  Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  a  corpse ;  cadaverous. 

"  Cadaveric  softening  of  the  stomach  is  not  uncommonly 
found  when  death  has  occurred  suddenly  from  an  acci- 


Bot. :  An  old  and  extensive  _genus  of  Linnaeus,  in     dent,  soon  after  a  meal,  and  when  the  body  has  been  kept 


is." — Rpectat 
2. 
ease 

cac 

the  stomach.]  Pertaining  to  a  disordered  stomach ; 
dyspeptic. 

cac-&-gen-e-sl8,  s.     [Gr.  fcafcos=bad,  and  gene- 
sis=generation.]    An  abnormal  birth. 

*cac-6g-raph-y,   *  cae-og  -raph-Ie,  «.     [Fr.    ^ 

cacoyraphie;   from  Gr.  fcafcos=bad,  and  graphe=    country,  'ftgeows  very  extensively^in  the  western 


writing.]    Incorrect  or  bad  writing  or  spelling. 


and  southwestern  part  of  the  United  States  and 


"  The  orthography  or  cacography,  style  and  manner  of    all  over  tropical  America,  usually  on  arid  lands, 
the  English  language  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  V.  and  VI. 
are  very  remote  from  the  mock  Saxon  of  Rowley." — Wal- 
poliana,  i.  xxxv. 

"...  his  clerk  used  a  certain  kinde  of  cacographie, 
that  admitted  a  multitude  of  superfluous  letters." — Comi- 
cal History  of  Francion  (1665). 

*cac-6l'-6-gy,  s.  [Fr.  cacologie ;  from  Gr.  kakoa 
=bad,  and  (0908=8  word,  speech.]  The  use  of  bad 
or  incorrect  and  improper  words ;  a  bad  choice  of 
words. 

*cac-6-phon'-Ic,  *cac-6-phon  -I-cal,  a.  [Eng. 
cacophon(y) ;  suff.  -ic,  -ical.l  Pertaining  to  cac- 
ophony ;  uncouth,  harsh-sounding,  cacophonous. 

*cae-6-phon  ~I-ofis,  a.  [Eng.  cacophon(y); 
-ious.]  Cacophonous. 

tcac-6ph'-6n-0us,  a.  .  [Gr.  kakophtlnos— having 
a  bad  voice  or  sound;  fcafcos— bad,  pftone=voice, 
sound.]  Ill-sounding,  harsh,  uncouth. 

tcac-8ph -6n-y,  «.  [In  Fr.  cacophonie;  from 
Gr.  kakophonia=an  ill  sounding;  from  A:afcos=bad, 
ill,  and  phonia—a  sound  or  sounding ;  from  phone= 
a  voice,  sound.] 

1.  Music :  A  discord ;  a  combination  of  discordant 
sounds. 

2.  Rhet. :  A  rough,  discordant  style,  arising  from 
the  use  of  harsh-sounding  letters  or  words. 

"  But  these  things  shall  lie  by,  till  you  come  to  carp  at 
*em,  and  alter  rhymes,  and  grammar,  and  triplets,  and 
cacophonies  of  all  kinds."— Pope,  To  Swift,  April  2,  1733. 

3.  Med. :  An  unhealthy  state  of  the  voice.  Indian  Cactus. 


Nipple  cactus:  The  Mammillaria.     .  cad-av  -er-ofis-iy,  adv.   [Eng.  cadaverous; -I 

IT  The  Hindoos  compare  Europeans  in  the  East  to    In  £  ca(javerous  manner  or  form, 
the  species  of  Cactus    (Opuntia  Dillenu),  which 

they  know  best.  .    toad-av  -gr-ous-ness,    s.      [Eng.    cadaverous ; 

The  plant,  though  now  seen  all  over  India,  un-    -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  cadaverous. 

*cad-aw,  *cad-dawe,  s.    [CADDOW.] 
•cad-des  (1),  s.    [CADDIS  (1).] 
*cad-des  (2),s.    [CADDOW.] 

"And  as  a  falcon  frays 

A  flock  of  stares  or  caddesses,  such  fears  brought  his 
assays."  Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  ivi.  646. 

cad  -die,  cad  -le,  s.  [CAD,  CADET.]  A  person ; 
a  young  fellow ;  a  person  of  inferior  rank. 

"  E'en  cowe  the  caddie! 
And  send  him  to  his  dicing-box 
An'  sportin'  lady." 

Burns:  Earnest  Cry  and  Prayer. 

cad-dls  (l) ,  cad-des  (2) ,  cad -d^e, s.  [In Ger. 
Tedder,  kaderle.]  The  larva  of  the  caddis-fly,  a 
species  of  trichopterous 
insect,  genus  Phry- 

§anea.  It  lives  in  cylin- 
rical  cases,  open  at  each 
end,  and  covered  with 
pieces  of  broken  shell, 
wood,  gravel,  &c.  It  is  a 
very  favorite  bait  with 
anglers. 

"HB     loves    the    mayfly, 
which  is  bred   of   the  cod- 
worm,  or  caddis;  and  these  make  the  trout  bold  and  lusty. 
— Walton:  Angler. 

caddis-fly,  caddice-fly,  s.  Any  insect  of  the 
genus  Phryganea,  or  of  the  family  PhryganeulaB, 
or  the  order  Trichoptera,  after  it  has  reached  the 
perfect  state. 

caddis-shrimp,  s. 

ZoOl.:  A  small  crustacean,  Cerapus  tubularis. 
(Rossiter.) 

caddis-worm,  s.     The  larva  of  the  caddis-fly. 


Caddis-worm. 


*cac-6-tScfc  -ny,   «.     [Gr.   kakotechnia  =  an  ill 

state  of  art ;  from  fcafcos=bad,  ill,  and  fecAma=art,  Once  rooted  in  a  place,  it  spreads  so  widely  abroad        ..  -- 

craft:  from  tecAn«=art.]    A  bad  or  depraved  state  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  it  out  again,  anditisbe-    [CADDIS,  GADDIS-FLY.J 

or  stvle  of  art.  lieved  to  impoverish   the  land  of  which  _it  takes 


Med. :  Bad  or  defective  nourishment. 


•ca-CQ'-mln-ate,    V.   t.       [Lat.   COCMmino;  from        ,,HB   hath  ribb0ns  of    all    the  colors  i'  the  rainbow; 


eae-ox'-ene    cac-ox -en-He    s      Tin  Ger    kalf  cacume,n  (genit.  cacuminis)=a  top,  an  apex.]    To  inkie9,  caddisses,  cambrics,  lawns;  why,  he  sings  'em  over 

ox™      Fron"  Gr    fcatos=bad    evil     oxus  =  share  make  sharp  or  pyramidal ;  to  reduce  to  a  pointer  M  i£  they  were  gods  or  goddesses.''-^**.,,..  Winter's 

.     '.   '.    pungent,  acid.     Cf.  also  kakoxenos=  .    .    .  an  apex>  Tale- iv- 4- 

inhospitable;  suffix -ene ; -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).]  cad  (1),  s.    [A  short  form  of  cadet  (q.  v.).]  A  low,  caddis-garter,  s.    A  garter  made  of  caddis. 

Min.:  A  mineral,  supposed  to  bo  an  iron-wavel-  vulgar  fellow.  "Wilt  thou  rob  this  leathern  jerkin,  crystal-button, 

lite.    It  occurs  in  radiated  tufts  of   a  yellow  or  IT  The  word  was  formerly  specially  applied  to  the  not-pated,     agate-ring,     puke-stocking,     caddis-garter, 

brownish-yellow  color,  becoming  brown  on  expos-  conductor  of  a  bus..  In  a  wi< 

lire,  at  the  Arbeck  mine   in  Bohemia.    Compos. :  synonym  for  the  English  ten 


,  „_ npos. :    sy: 

Phosphoric   acid,  9'20-25"71;   sesquioxide  of   iron,       „-..  /o\   „     rri*r,t./'9i   D 
36-32-41-46;    alumina,     (MO'Ol ;    lime,  O-l'l;    silica         C?,d  (2),  s.    [CADE(2),s.J 
fi-8-90 ;  hydrofluoric  acid,  18'98-32'S). 

cac-ta'-^e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Named  from  the  Cactus 
(q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  Indian  Figs,  an  order  of  exogenous  plants, 
placed  by  Lindley  under  his  fifty-second  alliance, 
tho  Cactules.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  numerous 
«\nd  confounded  with  each  other.  The  stamina  are 


cad  (3),  8.    [An  abbreviation  of  caddis  (q.  v.).] 

cad-bait,  s.  The  larva  of  the  caddice-fly,  which  is 
largely  used  as  bait  by  anglers. 

hunting." — Sir  H.  Davy:  Salmonia,  Second  Day. 


indefinite,  the  ovary  fleshy,  inferior,  one-celled  T;  the 

— 


.dor  sense  it  IS  used  as  a  smooth-tongue,  Spanish-pouch." — Shakesp.:  1  Henry  IV., 
m  u  snob."  ii.  4. 

fcad-dow,  *cad-aw,  *cad-dawe,  *ca-dowe, 
*kid-daw,  s.  [Gael,  eaahag,  cathag.]  A  jackdaw, 
a  chough. 

"Cadaw,  or  keo,  is  chowghe  (cadoice,  or  koo,  K.  P.  Ko 
H.).  Monedula." — Prompt.  Parr. 

"  A  caddow,  a  jackdaw;  Norf.:  In  Cornwall  they  call  the 
guilliam  a  kiddaw." — Ray. 

cad -dj?,    s.     [Malay,  fcari=a  catty   or   weight, 


[From  Arab,  kodhab^the  name  of    whereof  100  ==  a    p 


alay,  ka 
illul,    or 


, 
Ibs.  avoirdupois 


, 
(Skeat).    Dimin.  of  cade  (1)  (Mahn).]    A  small  box 


The    one  of  the  spocios  of  the  genus.] 


species  is  refreshing  and  agreeable,  that  of  others 

S  at  ttesaStS^w?S^dl£rip^!h^ifrS[ 
of  Opuntia  stains  red  the  urine  of  those  who  eat  it. 
Many  of  the  Cactaceee  are  of  very  abnormal  forms. 


Law :  An  official  assessment  of  the  value  of  real 
property  for  the  purposes  of  taxation. 

tcad-as'-tral,  a.  [Cadastr(e);  -al.}  Pertaining 
to  a  cadastre,  or  to  real  estate. 


"He    brought   his    cade    lamb    with    him." —  Sheldon: 
Miracles  of  Antich.,  224. 

*cade,  v.  t.    [CADE,  a.]    To  bring  up  tenderly 
and  delicately ;  to  coddle. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     Amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     wS,    wSt,     here,     camel,    hgr,    there;     pine,    pit,    siire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pot. 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cQr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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cade  (1),  s. &a.  [Fr.  cade;  Lat.  cadus;  Low  Lat. 
cuda=a  cask.]  A  barrel  of  500  herrings  or  of  1,UOO 
•prata 

"Cade  of  herynge  (or  spirlinge,  K.  P.),  or  other  lyke. 
Cada,  lacista." — Prompt.  Parv. 

"Cade.  We,  John  Cade,  so  termed  of  our  supposed 
father,— 

Dick:  Or  rather,  of  stealing  a  cade  of  herrings." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  2. 

cade-oil,  s. 

Med. :  A  name  given  to  an  oil  much  in  use  in  some 
parts  of  France  and  Germany.  It  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  pisselceum  of  the  ancients,  but  im- 
properly ;  it  is  made  of  the  fruit  of  the  oxycedrus, 
which  is  called  by  the  people  of  these  places,  coda. 
{Chambers.) 

cade-worm,  caddice-worm,  case-worm,  s. 
[CADDIS.] 

fcade  (2),  *cad,  s.  [CADE,  a.]  A  pot  lamb  brought 
up  by  hand. 

"Heccenaria,  a  cod." — Wright:   Vocabularies,  p.  219. 

ca'-denge,  ca'-den-9^l  s.  [Fr.  cadence— a.  fall- 
Ing;  Lat.  cadentia,  neut.  pi.  of  pr.  par. ;  from  cado 
=to  fall ;  Sp.  &  Port,  cadencia ,'  Ital.  cadenza.] 

*I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  falling  or  sinking;  the  state  of 
having  set. 

"  Now  was  the  sun  in  western  cadence  low 
From  noon."  Miltnn:  P.  L.,  x.  92.' 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  or  process  of  passing  from  one 
subject  or  thought  to  another. 

"The  cadence  or  manner  how  Paul  falls  into  those 
words." — Hammond.-  Works t  iv.  687. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Rhetoric: 

(1)  The  fall  or  sinking  of  the  voice  in  singing  or 
speaking,  especially  at  the  end  of  a  sentence. 

"  The  length  of  the  verse  keepeth  the  eare  too  long  from 
his  delight,  which  is  to  heare  the  cadence  or  timeable  ac- 
cent in  the  ende  of  the  verse." — Puttenham:  Art  of  Poesy, 
bk.  ii.,  p.  60. 

"...  for  it  is  inconceivable  how  much  weight  and 
effectual  pathos  can  be  communicated  by  sonorous  depth 
and  melodious  cadences  of  the  human  voice  to  sentiments 
the  most  trivial."—  De  Quincey:  Works  (ed.  1863),  vol.  ii., 
p.  100. 

(2)  The  modulation  of  the  voice  generally,  spe- 
-cially  in  reading  or  speaking. 

(a)  Of  human  beings : 

"  Listen''!  intensely;  and  his  countenance  soon 
Brighten'd  with  joy;  for  murmurings  from  within 
Were  heard — sonorous  cadences!  whereby 
To  his  belief,  the  monitor  express'd." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

(fr)  Of  animals: 

"Around  him  feeds  his  many-bleating  flock, 
Of  various  cadence." 

Thomson;  Seasons;  Spring,  833. 

(3)  The  rhythm  or  flow  of  language,  a  kind  of 
blank  verse  or  poetic  prose. 

"  Bookes,  spnges,  and  dities, 
In  rime,  or  else  in  cadence." 

Chaucer:  House  of  Fame,  627. 

"The  cadency  of  one  line  must  be  a  rule  to  that  of  the 
next;  as  the  sound  of  the  former  must  slide  gently  into 
that  which  follows." — Dryden. 

(4)  The  modulation  of  any  tone  or  sound. 

"How  soft  the  music  of  those  village  bells, 
Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 
In  cadence  sweet,  now  dying  all  away, 
Now  pealing  loud  again,  and  louder  still." 

Cotcper:  Task,  vi.  8. 

2.  Mil. :  A  regularity  and  uniformity  of  pace  in 
inarching. 

"Elizabeth  kept  time  to  every  cadence  with  look  and 
finger." — Scvtt:  Kenilioorth,  ch.  zvii. 

3.  Music: 

(1)  Spec. :  A  close,    the   device   which  in  music 
answers  the  use  of  stops  in  language.    The  effect  is 
produced  by  the  particular  manner  in  which  certain 
chords  succeed  one  another,  the  order  being  gen- 
erally such  as  to  produce  suspense  or  expectation 
first,  and  then  to  gratify  it  by  a  chord  that  is  more 
satisfying  to  the  ear.    They  are  commonly  divided 
into  three  kinds:  the  perfect  cadence  (again  sub- 

xlivided  into  authentic  and  plagal),  the  imperfect 
cadence,  and  the  interrupted  cadence.    (Grove.) 

(2)  Gen.:  The  closing  phrase  of  a  musical compo- 
sition. 

"A  strain  of  music  closed  the  tale, 
A  low,  monotonous  funeral  wai), 
That  with  its  rwlrnct,  wild  and  sweet, 
Made  the  long  Saga  more  complete." 

Longfellow:  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  Interlude. 

4.  Her. :  The  various  steps   in  the  descent  of  a 
family;  the  distinction  of  houses. 

t5.  Horsemanship:  (For  definition  see  example.) 
"Cadence  is  an  equal   measure  or  proportion  which  a 

horse  observes  in  all  his  motions,  wheu  he  is  thoroughly 

juanaged."— Farrier's  Dictionary. 


*ca  -denced,  a.    [CADENCE,  s.] 

1.  In  cadence,  regulated,  in  measure. 

"A  certain  measured,  cadenced  step,  commonly  called  a 
dancing  step,  which  keeps  time  with,  and  as  it  were  bents 
the  measure  of,  the  music  which  accompanies  and  directs 
it,  is  the  essential  characteristic  which  distinguishes  a 
dance  from  every  other  sort  of  motion." — A,  Smith:  On  the 
Imitative  Arts. 

2.  Sung  or  written  in  cadence. 

"  These  parting  numbers,  cadenc'd  by  my  grief." 

Philips.-  To  Lord  Carteret. 

ca'-d0n-$y:,  s.    [CADENCE.] 

*ca-dene,  s.  [Fr.  cadene;  Sp.  cadena;  O.  Fr. 
cad&ne;  Fr.  chalne;  Lat.  ca(ena=achain,  from  the 
chain-like  appearance  of  the  warp.]  An  inferior 
description  of  Turkey  carpet. 

*ca  -dent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  cadens,  accus.  cadentem, 
pr.  par.  of  cado=to  fall.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*I.  Ordinary  Language :  Falling,  dropping. 
"With  cadent  tears  fret  channels  in  her  cheeks." 
Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  i.  4. 

II.  Technically: 

*1.  Music:  In  cadence;  regulated,  in  measure. 

2.  Astrol. :  Applied  to  a  planet  when  it  is  in  a 
sign  opposite  to  that  of  its  exaltation. 
_  3.  GeoL :  The  tenth  of  the  fifteen  series  of  beds 
into  which  Professor  Rogers  subdivides  the  paleeo- 
zoic  strata  of  the  Appalachian  chain.  It  corre- 
sponds in  age  to  the  Lower  Middle  Devonian  rocks 
of  the  British  Isles. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Geol.:  The  series  of  rocks  described  under  A., 
II.  3. 

ca-den  -za,  s.    [Ital.  cadenza.]    [CADENCE.] 

Music:  A  flourish  of  indefinite  form  introduced 
upon  a  bass  note  immediately  preceding  a  close. 

cad-e  t,  s.  [Fr.  cadet=&  younger  brother ;  Prov. 
Fr.  capdet,  from  Lat.  capitulum=&  little  head;  the 
eldest  son  being  called  the  caput,  or  head  of  the 
family.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.  : 

(1)  A  younger  brother,  the  youngest  son. 

"  Joseph  was  the  youngest  of  the  twelve,  and  David  the 
eleventh  son,  and  the  cadet  of  Jesse," — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors. 

(2)  The  younger  of  two  brothers  in  a  gentleman's 
family. 

"  Walter  Buck  was  a  cadet  of  the  house  of  Flanders."— 
8tr  O.  Buck:  Hist,  of  Richard  III.,  p.  68. 

2.  Mil. :  Formerly  a  volunteer  who  served  in  the 
army,  with  or  without  pay,  with  the  chance  of  gain- 
ing a  commission.    Now  applied  to  students  at  mil- 
itary or  naval  academies,  colleges,  and  schools. 

3.  Spec.    U.  S.  Military  and  Naval  Cadets:  The 
United  States  Military  Academy,  at  West  Point,  was 
founded   by  act  of   March   16,   1802,  constituting 
the  corps  of   engineers  of   the  army,  a    military 
academy  with  fifty  students  or  cadets,  who  were  to 
receive  instruction  under  the  senior  engineer  officer 
as   superintendent.     Later   acts   established   pro- 
fessorships of   mathematics,  engineering,    philos- 
ophy, etc.,  and  made  the  academy  a  military  body, 
subject  to  the  rules  and  articles  of  war.     In  1815,  a 
permanent  superintendent  was  appointed,  and  a 
year  later  an  annual  board  of  visitors  was  provided 
for,  to  be  named  by  the  president,  the  speaker  of 
the  house,  and  the  president  of  the  senate.     In  1843 
the  present  system  of  the  appointment  of  cadets 
was  instituted,  which  assigns  one  cadet  to  each 
congressional  district  and  territory  in  the  union,  to 
be  named  by  the  representative  in  congress  for  the 
time  being,  and  ten  appointments  at  large,  specially 
conferred  by  the  president  of  the  United  States. 
The  number  of  students  is  thus  limited  to  312.    A 
large  proportion  of  those  appointed  fail  to  pass  the 
examination,  and  many  others   to   complete  .the 
course,  the  proportion  being  stated  at  fully  one-half 
hitherto.    The  course  of  instruction  requires  four 
years,  and  is  largely  mathematical  and  professional. 
The  discipline  is  very  strict,  even  more  so  than  in 
the  army,  and  the  enforcement  of   penalties  for 
offenses  is  inflexible  rather  than  severe.  Appointees 
to  the  military  academy  must  bo  between  17  and  22 
years  of  age,  at  least  five  feet  in  height,  and  free 
from  infirmity,  and  able  to  pass  a  careful  examina- 
tion in    various    brandies   of  knowledge.      Each 
cadet  admitted    must   bind   himself  to  serve  the 
United  States  eight  years  from  the  time  of  admis- 
sion to  the  academy.     The  pay  of  cadets  is  $540  per 
year,  with  no  allowance  for  rations. 

,  The  United  States  Naval  Academy  was  opened 
October  10, 1845,  and  the  credit  of  its  foundation  is 
attributed  to  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  then  secretary 
of  the  navy  under  President  Polk.  The  course  of 
instruction,  designed  to  train  midshipmen  for  the 
navy,  at  first  occupied  five  years,  of  which  three 
were  passed  at  sea.  Various  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  course  of  instruction,  which  was  made 
seven  years  in  1S50,  four  years  in  1S51,  and  six  years 


(the  last  two  of  which  are  spent  at  sea)  March  3, 
1873,  where  it  now  remains.  The  Naval  Academy, 
first  located  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  was  removed 
to  Newport, R.  I.,  in  May,  1861,  but  re-established  at 
Annapolis  in  September,  1865,  where  it  now  is,  occu- 
pying lands  formerly  known  as  Fort  Severn.  The 
academy  is  under  the  direct  care  and  supervision  of 
the  navy  department.  There  are  to  bo  allowed  in 
the  academy  one  naval  cadet  for  every  member  or 
delegate  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  appointed 
at  his  nomination,  one  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  ten  appointed  at  large  by  the  president.  The 
number  of  appointments  which  can  be  made  is 
limited  by  law  to  twenty-five  each  year,  named  by 
the  secretary  of  the  navy  after  competitive  exami- 
nations, the  cadets  being  from  14  to  18  years  of  age. 
The  successful  candidates  become  students  of  the 
academy,  and  receive  the  pay  of  naval  cadets— $500 
per  annum.  Cadets  who  graduate  are  appointed  in 
the  order  of  merit  to  the' lower  grades  of  the  line 
and  engineer  corps  of  the  navy  and  of  the  marine 
corps  as  fast  as  vacancies  occur.  But  such  appoint- 
ments cannot  be  made  in  excess  of  vacancies,  and 
graduates  who  receive  no  appointments  get  an 
honorable  discharge  with  one  year's  sea  pay.  The 
course  of  instruction  is  thorough,  involving  a  close 
pursuit  of  mathematics,  steam  engineering,  physics, 
mechanics,  seamanship,  ordnance,  history,  law,  etc. 

ca-de't-Shlp,  8.  [Eng.  cadet;  -ship.]  The  rank 
or  position  of  a  cadet. 

cad'-ew  (ewasfe)  (1),  s.  [A  corruption  of  cad- 
dis.} A  caddis-worm. 

*cad-ew  (2),  «.    [CADDOW.] 

"cadge,  *.    [CADGE,  v.] 

1.  A  circular  frame  on  which  falconers  carried 
hawks  for  sale. 

2.  A   frame   or   board   on    which    hawkers   and 
peddlers  carried  their  goods, 

3.  The  trade  of  begging.    (Scotch.) 

*cadge  (l),*catche,  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To 
bind,  edge. 

"  I  cadge  a  garment,  I  set  lystes  in  the  lynyngto  kepe 
the  plyghtes  in  order." — Palsgrave. 

c&d&e  (2),  (Eng.)  *cache,  *caich  (Scotch),  v.  t. 
&i.  [Probably  the  same  as  O.  Eng.  cacche  =  to 
driveT]  [CATCH,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  carry  a  load. 

"  Another  Atlas  that  will  cadge  a  whole  world  of  inju- 
ries."— Optic  Glass  of  Humors,  1,607. 

2.  To  beg.    (Slang.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  carry  goods,  or  travel  about 'as  a  hawker  or 
peddler. 

2.  To  beg,  seek  for  in  any  mean  or  low  manner. 
(Slang.) 

"  Now,  about  what  I  call  cadging  for  news."— London 
Daily  News,  March  23,  1881. 

cadg  -e"r,  s.    [CADGE,  v.J 

1.  A  carrier;  huckster.    (Scotch.) 

"  But  ye  ken  cadgers  maun  aye  be  speaking  about  cart- 
saddles."—  Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xxvi. 

2.  A  beggar,  a  tramp ;  a  poor  wretch.    (Slang.) 
"To  be  cut  by  \ordorcadger." — Hood:  Miss  Kilmansegg. 
cadg'-I-ly%  adv.    [Scotch  cadgy ;  -ly.~\    In  a  lively, 

merry  manner.     (Scotch.) 

"My  daughter's  shoulders  he  gan  to  clap, 
And  cadgily  ranted  and  sang." 

Ramsay:  Tea-Table  Miscellany. 

cadg  -I-ness,  *caid  -gl-ness,  «.  [Scotch  cadgy; 
-ness.}  Gaiety,  wantonness,  (Scotch.) 

cadg'-y1,  *caidg-y,  *caig-y,  *cai-gie,  *cad-y, 
*kead-ie,  a.  [Derived  by  Jamieson  from  Dan. 
kaad=~wanton ;  but  perhaps  it  is = Eng.  catchy,  and 
is  from  catch  in  the  sense  of  hastening,  hurrying, 
and  hence  lively.]  Lively  and  frisky ;  wanton. 
(Scotch.) 

".  .  .  ye  nar  saw  him  sae  cadgy  in  your  life."—  Scott: 
Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  xii. 

ca'-dl,  s.  [Turk.]  An  officer  among  the  Turks 
and  Persians  answering  to  our  magistrate. 

"In  Persia,  the  cadi  passes  sentence  for  a  round  sum  of 
money." — Ld.  Lyttelton. 

cad'-Ie,  cad'-dle,  s.  [A  corrupted  form  of  either 
cadger  or  cadet  (q.  v.).]  (Scotch.) 

\.  Spec. :  A  porter,  a  messenger ;  one  who  gains  a 
livelihood  by  running  errands,  or  delivering  mes- 
sages. In  this  sense,  the  term  was  appropriated  to 
a  society  in  Edinburgh,  instituted  for  this  purpose. 
(Jamieson.) 

"The  cadies  are  a  fraternity  of  people  who  run  errands. 
Individuals  must,  at  their  admission,  find  surety  for  their 
good  behavior.  They  are  acquainted  with  the  whole 
persons  and  places  in  Edinburgh;  and  the  moment  a 
stranger  comes  to  town,  they  get  notice  of  it."— Arnot: 
Hist.  Edin.,p.  503. 

"A  tattered  cadie,  or  errand-porter."—  Scntt:  Heart  of 
Mid-Lothian,  ch.  xzi. 


boll,     b<5y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     §ell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  1 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon.     -sion  =  shun;      -(ion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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2.  Gen. :  A  low,  poor  fellow. 

"  A  prosperity  of  which  every  Scotchman,  from  the  peer 
to  the  cattle,  would  partake." — Stacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xxiv. 

ca  dll  -lac,  ca-dll-leck,  s.  [From  Cadillac,  a 
town  in  the  Department  of  the  Gironde,  in  France.] 
A  kind  of  pear,  (  Wright.) 

cad'-jli,  s.  [A  corruption  of  a  native  word.] 
[CASHEW.] 

Bot. :  Tlie  native  name  for  the  Anacardium  occi- 
dentale,  a  tree,  a  native  of  South  America.  It  is 
commonly  called  CASHEW-TREE  (q,  v.). 

cadjil  gum,  s.  A  gum  obtained  from  the  Ana- 
cardium  occidentale. 

C&d'-lock,  s.    [Etymology  doubtful.] 

Bot.:  Three  plants— (1)  Sinapis  (mentis,  (21. S. 
nigra,  (3)  Braesica  Napus.  No.  1  is  sometimes  called 
Rough  Cadlock,  and  No.  3  Smooth  Cadlock. 

Cad  -me-an,  Cad  nise'-an,  a.    [Lat.  Cadmeius= 
pertaining  to    Cadmus,  the    mythical  founder  of 
Thebes.  ]    Of  or  belonging  t  o  Thebes,  Theban. 
"In  Theban  games  the  noblest  trophy  bore,    .    .    , 
And  singly  vanquished  the  radiiorau  race." 

fope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xxiii.  788. 

cad'-ml-um,  s.  [From  Lat.  cadmia  (Pliny) ;  Or. 
Jcadmeia,  fcadmia— calamine,  an  ore  of  zinc.] 

Chem.:  A  diatomic  metallic  element,  discovered 
in  1818;  symbol,  Cd;  atomic  weight,  112;  specific 
gravity,  8'6 ;  melting  point,  315%  boils  at  860%  Cad- 
mium is  a  white,  ductile,  malleable  metal.  It 
scarcely  tarnishes  in  the  air ;  it  burns  when  heated 
in  the  air,  forming  a  brown  oxide,  CdO.  It  dis- 
solves readily  in  nitric  acid ;  it  decomposes  water  at 
red  heat.  Its  vapor  density  is  3'9  compared  with 
air.  Cadmium  is  found  in  some  zinc  ores ;  when 
these  are  distilled  it  rises  in  vapor  before  the  zinc 
does  so.  It  also  occurs  in  the  form  of  sulphide  in 
greenockite.  Cadmium  is  easily  separated  from 
zinc  by  passing  HS->  into  their  solution  in  HC1 ;  the 
cadmium  is  precipitated  as  yellow  sulphide,  CdS. 
Cadmium  can  be  separated  from  copper  in  analysis 
by  dissolving  their  sulphides  in  nitric  acid  and  add- 
ing ammonia  in  excess,  filtering  off  oxides  of  other 
metals;  then  potassium  cyanide  is  added  till  the 
precipitate  first  formed  redissolves,  then  HgS  gas  is 

Sassed  through  the  liquid,  from  which  it  throws 
own  the  cadmium  as  sulphide. 

cadmium-blende,  s. 

jlfm. :  The  same  as  GREEXOCKITE  (q.  v.).  For- 
merly called  also  Sulphuret  of  Cadmium. 

cadmium-yellow,  .s.  A  pigment,  consisting  of 
cadmium  sulphide.  [CADMIUM.] 

cad  ouk.  cad  douck, s.  [Fr.  caduc;  Lat.  cadu- 
cus= falling;  cctdo=to  fall.]  A  casualty;  forfeited 
or  escheated  property. 

"As  their  service  to  hi  a  Majestie  was  faithfull  and 
loyall,  so  his  Majestie  was  liberall  and  bouiitifull.  in  ad- 
vancing them  to  titles  of  honor;  as  also  in  bestowing  on 
them  cadouks  and  casualties,  to  iurich  them  more  than 
others,"  Ac. — -Vonro.-  Expfd.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  123. 

•cad-owe,  s.    [CADDOW.] 

"  Moreover  this  bird  [the  crow]  only  feedeth  her  yonng 
caddwrs  for  a  good  while  after  they  are  able  to  flie." — 
Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  x.,  ch.  12. 

cad  -ran?,  s.  [In  Fr.  cadran,  from  Lat.  quad- 
runs,  as  pr.  par.=agreeing,  as  s.=i  of  anas;  }  of 
anything.] 

Lapidary  Work:  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  angles  in  cutting  and  polishing  gems.  It  is 
sometimes  called  an  angulometer.  The  gem  is 
cemented  on  to  the  end  or  a  rod  clamped  between 
jaws,  and  a  small  graduated  disk  enables  the  angle 
to  be  marked. 

*ca  -due,  a.    [CADL-KE.] 

•cad-tt  -car-y1,  a.  [Lat.  caducus=t&llmg ;  cado= 
to  fall.] 

1.  Old  law:  Relating  to  escheat,  forfeiture,   de- 
fault, or  confiscation. 

"  Being  ultimas  htfres,  and  therefore  taking  by  descent, 
in  a  kind  of  caducary  succession,  .  .  ." — Blackstone: 
Comment.,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  15. 

2.  The  same  as  CADUCOUS  (q.  v.). 

ca-du  -9?-an,  a.    [CADUCEUS.]  Pertaining  to  the 
caducous  of  Mercury. 
*ca-du'-cS-UB,  s.    [Lat.  caduceus,  or  caduceum.] 

1.  Gen. :  A  herald's  staff. 

2.  Spec. :  The  winged  staff  of  Mercury,  borne  by 
him  officially  as  messenger  of  the  "  gods.'' 

"  .  .  .  and  Mercury,  lose  all  the  serpentine  craft  of 
thy  caducfus,  if  ye  take  not  that  little  less  than  little  wit 
from  them  that  they  have!" — Shakesp.:  Troil.  <tC'res.t  ii.  8. 

ca-du  9i-bran  -chl-ate,  a.  [  From  Lat.  caducus 
=inclined  tn  fall  easily,  fulling,  and  branchiae  — th& 

gills  Of   a  fish.]      [BRANCHIAj 

Zool. :  Having  a  want  of  permanency  in  their 
gills,  having  Kills  which  fall  off  before  maturity 
is  reached.  Example,  frogs.  It  is  opposed  to  per- 
fn  it  i-branchiate. 


"  Some  of  these  are  perennibranchiat*.  retaining  the 
branrhia'  through  life;  others  lose  the  branchiee,  be- 
coming thus  caducibranchiate." — Xicolson:  Palccont.,  ii. 
175. 

«ca-du  ~9l-t?,  8.  [Fr.  caduciti;  from  Low  Lat. 
caducitas:  from  Lat.  caducu£=falling;  codo=to 
fall.]  Feebleness,  weakness. 

"  An  heterogeneous  jumble  of  youth  and  caducity.'1 — 
Lord  Chesterflfld. 

ca~du'-COUS,  a.  [Lat.  caducus= falling;  cado= 
to  fall.] 

Bot.:  Dropping  off;  falling  off  quickly,  or  before 
the  time,  as  the  calyx  of  a  poppy  or  the  gills  of  a 
tadpole. 

»ca-dttke  (Eng.),  »ca-duc  (Scotch),  a.  [Fr. 
caduc;  from  Lat.  caducus= falling;  cado=to  fall.] 
Failing,  perishable. 

"All  their  happiness  was  but  caduke  and  unlasting." — 
Hicks:  Lacian. 

cad'-f ,  a.    [CADGY.]    (Scotch.) 

9se '-cal,  «.  [From  Lat.  coscum  (q.  v.),  and  Eng. 
sulf.  -al.\  Terminating  blindly,  f.  e.,  in  a  closed 
end ;  pertaining  to  the  caecum. 

9se'-9l-as,  s.  [Gr.  fcaifrias  =  the  northeast  wind.] 
A  northeast  wind. 

"  Now  from  the  north, 
Boreas'  and  Ccecias,  and  Argestes  loud. 
And  Thracias,  rend  the  woods,  and  seas  upturn." 

Milton:  P.  I,.,  i.  669. 

989-9l-gen'-I-8B,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  ccecus= blind ;  genihis 
=  brought  forth,  pa.  par.  of  gigno=to  beget.] 

Entom.:  A  sub-tribe  of  insects,  order  Hemiptera. 
Tha  species  are  generally  bright-scarlet  with  black 
spots. 

98B-9ir-I-a,  909-911 -I-a,  s.  [Lat.  ccecilia=&  kind 
of  lizard,  probably  the  blindworm  (q.  v.) ;  ccecus= 
blind.] 

1.  Zool.:  A  genus  of  serpent-shaped  amphibians, 
the  type  of  the  family  Cwciliadte  (q.  v.). 

2.  Ichthy. :  A  name  used  by  some  authors  for  the 
fish  more  usually  known  by  the  name  of  the  Acus. 
It  is  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  called 
by  the  Venetian  fishermen  Bisci'a,  that  is,  Viper- 
fish. 

986-911  -I-a-dSB,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  ccecilia 
(q.  v.).] 

Zoology:  Ceecilians,  serpent-shaped  amphibians. 
They  belong  to  the  order  Gymnophiona.  The  young 
have  internal  branchiae,  while  the  adults  breathe 
by  lungs.  Of  the  genera,  Capcilia  is  found  in  India, 
Africa  and  South  America ;  Siphonops  and  Rhina- 
tromia  in  America ;  and  Epicrium  in  Asia.  None 
have  been  found  fossil. 

986-9!!  -I-an§,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.  ccecilia;  Eng. 
pi.  sutf.  -ans.) 

Zool. :  The  English  name  for  the  family  Cn-ciliadte 
(q.  v.). 

•988 -clt-as,  «.    [Lat.  ccecitas  =  blindness,  from 
c<EC«s=blind.i 
Med.:  Blindness. 

cae  cum,  «.  [Neut.  of  Lat.  c«ecMs=blind,  invisi- 
ble.] 

1.  Anat.:  The  beginning  of  the  great  gut,  com- 
monly called  the  blind-gut,  because  it  is  perforated 
at  one  end  only  ;  it  is  the  first  of  the  three  portions 
into  which  the  intestines  are  divided. 

2.  Zool,  f£  Palceont.:    A  genus  of  mollnsks,  by 
some  considered  to  be  the  type  of  the  family  Ctecidis?, 
but  generally  placed  under  the  family  Turritellidia?. 
The  species  are  recent  or  tertiary,  commencing  in 
the  Eocene  period. 


*9ser-u-les  -9ent,  9er-u-les  -9ent,  a.  [Formed 
by  analogy  as  if  from  Lat.  ceeruleaco,  from  cceruleus 
=azure  blue;  and  Eng.  suff.  -escent.]  Becoming 
more  or  less  sky-blue. 

983-sal  pln'-I-a,  8.  [X  amed  after  Andreas  Ceesal- 
pinus,  chief  physician  to  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteeth  century.] 

Sot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  leguminous  sub- 
order Ceesalpinieae  fa.  v.).  They  are  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  showy  yellow  flowers,  ten  stamina,  and  bipin- 
natifid  leaves.  Aboutfifty  species  are  known.  The 
intensely  astringent  Ccfsalpinifi  cormrmhas  leg- 
umes which  contain  so  much  tannin  that  they  are 
valuable  for  tanning  purposes.  They  are  known  in 
commerce  as  Dividivi,  Libidivi,  or  Libidibi,  and 
come  from  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  C, 
crista,  also  West  Indian,  C.  echinata,  from  Brazil, 
and  other  species,  produce  valuable  red,  orange, 
and  peach  blossom  dyes.  The  wood  of  the  latter, 

given  in  powder,  is  'tonic.    C.  brasiliensi*,  which, 
owever,  is  not  from  Brazil,  and  is  now  called  Pel- 
lophorum  Linncei,  is  said  to  produce  the  Brazil- 


wood of  commerce.  [BRAZIL-WOOD.]  C.  Sappan, 
from  India,  furnishes  the  Sappan-wood.  [BuKKUM- 
WOOD,  SAPPAN-WOOD.]  An  oil  is  expressed  from  the- 
seeds  of  C.  oleosperma  and  other  species.  The  roots 
of  C.  Nuga  and  C.  Moringa  are  diuretic  ;  the  seeds 
of  C.  Bonducella  are  intensely  bitter.  Several  Chi- 
nese species  bear  soap-pods,  that  is,  pods  which 
may  bo  used  as  a  substitute  for  soap.  (Lindley : 
Wreas.  of  Bot.,  dY.) 

98B-aal-pIn-I-8'-8e,  s.pl.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  Cce- 
salpinia  (q.  v.) ;  pi.  fern,  adjectival  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  One  of  the  great  sub-orders  into  which  the 
Leguminosee  are  divided.  They  have  an  irregular 
flower,  but  not  at  all  so  much  so  as  the  Papilio- 
nace«?.  The  petals  are  spreading,  the  stamens  adhere 
to  the  calyx.  They  are  mostly  ten  in  number, 
though  in  rare  cases  less  than  five.  They  have 
purgative  qualities.  They  constitute  a  notable  and 
attractive  feature  of  the  vegetation  in  tropical 
countries.  Lindley  divides  them  into  eight  tribes  : 

§Loptolobieee,   (2)  Eucresalpinieee,    (3)  Cassieee, 
Swartsieee,  (5)  Amherstieee,  (6)  Bauhinieee,  (7) 
_  aometrea?,  (8)  Dimorphandrese. 

C8B-§ar'-l-an  (1),  a.  [From  Lat.  Ccesariamu, 
Cce«ariw«=pertaining  to  Ca?sar,  /'.  e.,  spec.,  to  Caius 
Julius  Cp?sar.]  Pertaining  to  any  of  the  Ca?sars, 
and  especially  to  the  great  Caius  Julius  Caesar. 

9te'-fjar-I-an  (2),  9g-|ar-I-an,  a.  [From.  Lat. 
caesura  =  a  cutting,  an  incision ;  or  possibly  the- 
same  as  (1) ;  see  def.]  Involving  the  act  of  cutting, 
specially  in  the  operation  described  under  the  com- 
pound terms. 

caesarian  operation,  s. 

Surgery  and  Midwifery:  The  most  serious  opera- 
tion in  midwifery,  and  only  resorted  to  in  extreme 
cases,  to  save  life ;  as,  for  example,  when  a  woman 
fully  pregnant  dies  suddenly,  by  accident  or  other- 
wise, the  child  being  still  alive  m  utero;  or  when, 
by  reason  of  deformity,  the  birth  cannot  take  place 
naturally  or  with  the  aid  of  ordinary  obstetrical 
instruments,  per  naturales  vias.  The  operation 
consists  in  making  an  incision  in  the  abdomen  and 
removing  the  child  with  the  contents  of  the  womb 
en  masse,  and  then  sewing  up  the  wound  thus  made 
in  the  usual  way.  As  might  be  expected,  the  dan- 
ger is  very  great  to  the  living  mother.  Certain 
cases,  however,  have  survived  tno  operation — some 
have  even  gone  through  a  repetition  of  it,  and  the- 
number  of  successful  cases  is  happily  increasing, 
owing  to  the  improvements  in  modern  surgery,  par- 
ticularly in  the  knowledge  of  the  correct  use  of 
antiseptics,  as  the  great  danger  lies  in  septicaemia 


986 -Ifim,  «.  [Lat.  o<El«m  =  a  chisel  or  burinof  a  ensuing.  The  C«sarian  operation  is  of  very  ancient 
sculptor  or  engraver,  a  graver;  from  ctedo=to  fall,  origin,  being  known  to  _the  jGreeks  and  called  by 
.  .  .  to  cut.] 

Ccelutn  sculptoris :  The  sculptor's  tool. 

Astron. :  One  of  Lacaille's  constellations. 


them  hysterotomotoke.  The  Romans  also  practiced 
it,  and  it  was  considered  by  them  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance to  be  so  born.  According  to  Pliny,  Scipio 
Africanus  was  delivered  in  this  way  (Autpicatiita 
enecta  mat  re  nascuntur  sicut  Scipio  Africanits  prior 
natus).  This  author,  with  others,  also  asserts  that 
the  name  of  CaMOn.  aftorward  Ceesar,  was  first  tri  wn 
to  those  thus  born  (Quia  cceso  matris  utero  in  hicem. 
prodeunt).  It  is  more  probably,  however,  from  Lat. 
ccesaries—a  head  of  hair. 


ging  to 


986-nanth  -I-um,  s.  [From  Lat.  ccena  or  ccena= 
dinner,  supper;  and  <Mi«»mm  =  Mod.  Lat.  dim  in. 
from  Gr.  anthos=&  blossom,  a  flower.] 

Bo*. :  A  kind  of  inflorescence  seen  in  the  fig-trees 
(Ficus)  in  Dorstenia  and  Ambora.  (R.  Brown.) 

ca  -er,  in  compos.  [Wei.  =  a  wall,  a  fort,  a  city.] 
A  town,  a  city,  as  Caerleon. 

966 -re-ba,  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.  Agassiz  calls 
it  "  a  barbarous  word."] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  birds,  the  typical  one  of  the 
sub-family  Ca?rebina?  (q.  v.). 

9ser-e-bl  -nse,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  ccereba 
(q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  suff.  -ince.l 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  the  Promeropido?,  or 
Sun-birds. 

'98er  -ule,  *9er  -ule,  a.     [From  Lat.  ccerultus=  986  -sl-ous,  a.    [Lat.  coEsiw8=bluish-gray.   (Used 

azure  blue.]    Azure  blue.    [CERULEAX.]  generally  of  the  eyes.)] 

"  Whose  carule  streame,  rombling  in  Pible  stone."  Bo*.:  Bluish-gray,  lavender  color.    Akin  to  glau- 

Spenttr:  Virgil's  Gnat.  cous,  but  greener.    (Lindley.) 


988 -si  a,  «•    [In  honor  of  Frederico  Capsio,  an 
Italian  naturalist.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  lilaceous  plants,  belongin 
the  order  Anthericeee. 


983'-sl-6,  s.    [Named  after  Frederico  Caesio.] 

Ichthyol. :  A  genus  of  acanthopterygious  fusiform 
fishes,  having  the  dorsal  and  anal  spines  much 
larircr  than  the  others,  and  their  base  thickly  cov- 
ered with  small  scales.  Family,  rhretodonidnp. 


ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we,     wgt,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wSrk,     wh6,     son;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,    cur,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


caesium 

<j89'-S.I-um,  fi.  [From  Lat.  crest  it  $  =  bluish-gray, 
sky-colored.] 

('hem.:  A  monad  metallic  element;  symbol,  Cs., 
at.  weight  133.  It  was  discovered  in  1860  by  spec- 
trum analysis  in  mineral  waters  and  in  several 
minerals,  as  mica,  felspar,  &c.,  also  in  the  ashes  of 
plants.  It  is  separated  by  ttie  greater  insolubility 
of  the  double  chloride  with  platinum.  The  hydrate 
is  a  strong  base.  CVsium  carbonate  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  rubidium  carbonate  by  its  solubility  in 
absolute  alcohol.  Ca^-ium  gives  characteristic  blue 
lines  in  its  spectrum. 

Q8es-plt -6§e,  a.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  cce-spitosiui ; 
Class.  Lat.  coespes  (genit.  ccespitis)  =  a  turf,  a  sod.] 

Sot. :  Growing  in  tufts. 

$888  -pit  -V-lOSfe,  a.  [From  Lat.  ccBSpes  (genit. 
ccespitis)=a  tnrf,  a  sod;  dimin.  suffix  -ul;  and  Eug. 

suffix  -ose,  from  Lat.  -ostts.]  

Growing  in  small  tufts 
forming  dense  patches,  as 
the  young  stems  of  many 
plants. 

$aes-tus,  tc,es-tus,  s. 
[Lat.  ccBstus  =  cestus.]  A 
boxing-glove.  It  was  of 
leather,  in  certain  cases 
loaded  with  lead  or  iron. 
"  The  prizes  nert  are  ordered 

to  the  field, 

For  the  bold  champions  who 
the  ccestus  wield." 

Pop?.-    Homer's  Iliad,   xziii. 
763-4. 

588-8U  -11-a,  s.    [Lat.  ccesu*=beaten,] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  a  single 
species,  C.  axillaris,  a  native  of  India.  It  is  a  small 
weed,  growing  in  moist  places,  and  has  purple  or 
white  ttorets. 

$se-sUr  -a,  cse-gur  -a,  *9ae§-iire,  *cea  -§iire,  s. 

[In  Fr.  cesun.' ;  Sp.  «fc  Ital.  cesura  ;  Lat.  ca'Siirit  =  & 
cutting  off,  from  ccedo=to  cause  to  fall,  to  fall,  to 
cut.] 

*I.  Ord.Lang.:  Of  the  forms  ceasureandcaesure. 
"  Vulgar  languages  that  want 
Words  and  sweetnesse,  and  be  scant 

Of  true  measure, 
Tyran  rime  hath  so  abused, 
That  they  long  since  haue  refused 
Other  ceasure." 

B.  Jonson:  A  Fit  of  Rime  against  Rime. 
"  And  I  beyond  measure, 
Am  ravish' d  with  pleasure, 
To  answer  each  ceasure" 

Drayton;  Thircf^S ymphal. 

II.  Prosody :  A  pause  in  a  verse.  If  in  all  cases 
such  a  rest  for  the  breath  occurred  only  at  the 
termination  of  the  several  words,  a  painful  sense  of 
monotony  would  be  experienced  ;  hence  theceesura, 
as  a  rule,  cuts  off  the  last  syllable  from  a  word, 
and  on  the  syllable  so  separated  the  stress  is  laid. 
In  the  line — 

"  Anna  vl  ]  rumquS  ca  |  nO  Tro  |  jse  qui  | 

primus  ab  |  orls," 
no  is  the  caesura. 

In  the  following  lines  from  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  bk.  ii : 


Ctestus. 


'*  Orcus  |  and  Ha  |  des,  and  j  the  dread 
Of  Dem  |  ogor  ]  gon;  Ru  |  mour  next 


ed  name 
and  Chance, 


And  Tu  |  mult  and  |  Oonfu  |  sion.  all  j  embroil'd. 
And  Dis  [  cord,  with  [  athou  |  eandva  [  rious  mouths," 

des,  gon,  mult,  and  cord  are  the  chief  caesuras. 

9ffl-§Ur  -aed,  a.  [From  Lat.  caesura,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ed.]  Pronounced  with  a  ccesiira,  slowly 
drawled. 

"  No  accents  are  tso  pleasant  now  as  those, 
That  are  caesura' d  through  the  pastor's  nose." 

Bronte:  A  Satire  on  the  Rebellion, 

$8e-sur-al,  9§-stir  -alt  a.  [From  Lat.  ccesura 
(q.  v.),  and  Eng.  suff.  -a*.]  Pertaining  to  a  caesura, 
produced  by  a  caesura. 

9»  -ter-Is  par  -1-biis,  -used  as  adv.    [Lat.] 
Logic  and  Ord.  Lang.:  Other  things  being  equal. 
"  These  characters  are  all  c<rteris  paribus,  in  an  inverse 

relation    to    one   another." — Tudd    it    Bowman:    Ptiysiul. 

Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  7,  p.  190. 
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caf-fe-ine,  s.  [From  Fr.  c«/^=coffee;  and  Eng. 
suffix  -ine.\ 

Chem.:  CsHipNiOj.  Tho  same  as  THEINE  (q.  v.). 
A  feeble  organic  base  occurring  in  tea,  coffee,  and 
the  leaves  of  Guarana  ofllcinalis  and  Ilex  para- 
guensis.  A  decoction  of  tea  is  mixed  with  excess  of 
basic  lead  acetate,  filtered,  then  H2S  is  passed  in  to 
precipitate  the  excess  of  lead,  filtered,  evaporated, 
then  neutralized  by  ammonia;  the  caffeine  crystal- 
lizes out  on  cooling.  It  forms  tufts  of  white  silky 
needles;  it  has  a  bitter  taste;  it  forms  double  salts 
with  platinum  and  ^old  chlorides.  It  is  a  methyl 
substitution  compound  of  theo-bromine,  and  is  used 
as  a  nerve  sedative  and  a  hypnotic. 

ca  f-fgr,  s.    [CAFFRE.] 

caffer-bread,  cafflr-bread.  s.  A  name  given  in 
South  Africa  to  various  cycadaceous  trees,  of  the 
genus  Enceohelartos ;  the  pitli  of  the  trunk  and 
cones  of  which  are  used  as  bread  by  the  Caffres. 
(Lindley,  <£c.) 

ca  f-fre,  kaf-fre,  caf-fer,  a.  &  s.  [From  Arab. 
kaflr=ia&Ael,  i.  e.,  not  Mohammedan.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  a  series  of  tribes  woolly- 
headed  but  not  of  the  proper  negro  race,  inhabiting 
the  southeast  of  Africa. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  person  belonging  to  the  series  of 
tribes  described  under  A. 

caf-Il-a,  caf-Il-la,  ka  f  Il-a,  s.  [Arab.]  A 
company  of  traveling  merchants ;  the  name  applied 
in  North  Africa  to  what  in  parts  of  Asia  is  called  a 
caravan. 

ca'f-tan,  s.  [From  Fr.  captan;  Russ.  cceftan; 
Turk,  qaftan.']  A  Turkish  or  Persian  vest  or  gar- 
ment. 

caf-taned,  a.  [Eng.,  Russ.,  &c.,  caftan;  Eng. 
suffix  -e<J.]  Clothed  in  a  caftan.  (Sir  Walter  Scott.) 

*cag(l),s.  [KEG.]  (Sco«:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian, 
ch.  xlv.) 

*cag(2),s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  The  thread  wound 
rouna  every  hank  or  skein  of  yarn,  cotton,  &c.,  to 
keep  each  separate.  It  is  also  called  helching.  (Hal- 
liwell:  Contr.  to  Lexicon.) 

Cage,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  cage;  Lat.  cavea=&  hollow 
place;  from  cavtts=hollow.] 

A.  -4s  substantive : 
I.  Generally : 

I.  An  inclosed  place  in  which  birds  or  animals  are 
kept.    It  is  generally  of  wire,  though  sometimes  of 
wicker,  slats,  splints,  or  strips  of  metal. 

"Age  untowe  bird  ine  cage." 

Ancren  Rivle,  p.  102. 

*2.  A  small  place  of  confinement  for  malefactors. 
"His  father  had  never  a  house  but  the  cage." — Shakes?.: 
Hen.  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  iv.  2. 

"A  market-place,  or  cage,    .    .    ." — Dickens:  Pickwick. 

II.  Specially: 

1.  Carp.:    An   outer   work   of   timber   inclosing 
another.    Thus  the  cage  of  a  stair  is  the  wooden 
inclosure  that  encircles  it.    (Omit.) 

2.  Mech.:  Something  placed  over  a  valve  to  keep 
it  secure  in  its  place.    Spec.  : 

(1)  A   skeleton    frame   to   confine    a    ball-valve 
within  a  certain  range  of  motion. 

(2)  An  iron  guard  placed  over  an  eduction-open- 
ing to  allow  liquid  to  pass  while  retaining  solids 
from  escaping. 

3.  Mining: 

(1)  A  cage-like  structure  in  which  miners  stand 
while  being  raised  from  or  lowered  into  a  mine. 

(2)  The  trundle-wheel  of  a  whin  on  which  the 
rope  is  wound.    It  is  called  also  a  drum  or  a  turn- 
tree. 

4.  Microscope:  A  minute  cup  having  a  glass  bot- 
tom and  cover,  between  which  a  drop  of   water 
containing  animalcule?  may  be  placed  for  examina- 
tion. 

B.  As  adjective:   (See  the  compound.) 
cage-bird,  s.    A  bird  kept,  or   suitable   to  bo 

kept,  in  confinement. 

"They  will  here  learn  what  the  German  naturalist, 
Bechstein,  the  greatest  of  authorities  upon  the  natural 
history  and  treatment  of  cage-birds,  has  written."— 
Translation  (edited  by  G.  H.  Adamsl  of  Bechstein's  Hand- 
book of  Chamber  and  Cayf-birda,  preface. 


*caf,  *cof,  *kof,  *kafe,  a.     [A.  S.  ca/.]    Quick,       cage,  v.  t.    [CAGE,  s.]    To  shut  up  in  a  cage  or 
eager.    (Rel.  Antiq.,  i.  212.)    (Siratmann.)  other  place  of  confinement. 


ca  f-§,  «.  [Fr.  caff  =  (\)  a  coffee-bean,  (21  the  tree 
which  produces  it,  (3)  the  beverage  formed  from  it, 
(4)  a  coffee-house.]  A  coffee-house  enlarged  by 
American  usage  to  include  restaurants  of  all  de- 
scriptions. 

caf-fa,  s.    [Native name.) 

Fabrics :  A  kind  of  painted  cloth  goods  manufact- 
ured in  India. 

caf-fe  -Ic,  a.  [Fr.  cafe;  and  Eng.  suffix  -io.]  Per- 
taining to  or  derived  from  coffee,  as  caffeic  acid. 


"The  goodly  members  .  .  .  after  they  had  ctiged 
him  awhile,  at  last  set  up  a  mock  court  of  justice." — Dr. 
.V.  Griffith:  Sermon  (1660),  p.  25. 

Caged,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [('AGE,  r.]  Imprisoned  or 
shut  up  in  a  cage;  confined,  cramped. 

"  Like  an  eagle  caaetl,  it  had  Htriven,  and  worn 
The  frail  dust,  ne'er  for  such  conflicts  born." 

fl'-muns:  The  Indian  City. 
"He  swoln,  and  pamper' d  with  high  fare, 
Sits  down,  and  snorts,  cng'd  in  his  basket  chair." 

Dunne. 


caime 

tcage  -ling,  s.  [Eng.  cage,  and  dimin.  suff.  -iinp.J 
A  little  or  young  cage-bird. 

"  As  the  cageling  newly  flown  returns." 

Tennyson:  Vivten. 

*cag-gen,  v.  t.    [CADGE.] 

tcag  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  *.    [CAGE,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj.:  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive:  The  act  of  shutting  up  in  a 
cage. 

cag  -It,  «.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  a  native 
term.] 

Ornith.:  A  parrot  of  a  beautiful  green  color.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

cag  -mag,  kag  -mag,  s.  &  a.  [A  corruption  of 
Gael.  cagna<i/t=mastication,  chewing,  gnawing; 
cagainn=to  chew.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  tough  old  gander  or  goose. 

"Superannuated    geese    and    ganders  called    the    caff- 
mags. — Pennant:  Tour  in  Scotland,  p.  10. 

2.  Any  poor  meat.    ( Vulgar.) 

B.  As  adjective :  Trumpery,  worthless. 

"  No  kagmag  wares  are  sold." — Temple  Bar,  vol.  x., 
p.  185. 

ca  gui  (gui  as  gwe),  s.    [A  native  name.] 
ZoOl. :  A  monkey  of  Brazil,  of  which  there  are  two- 
species  :  one,  the  larger,  also  called  Pongi,  the  other 
not  exceeding  six  inches  in  length. 
*cah9h'-are,  s.    [CATCHER.] 
•can  ch-pelle,  s.    [CATCH-POLE.] 
•can  ch-y'nge,  pr.par.  &s.    [CATCHING.] 
*ca-nier  (nier  as  e-a '),  ».    [Fr.  cahier;  O.  Fr. 
cater,  quayer;  Sp.cuaderno;  Ital.  quaderno;  Low 
Lat.  quaternus=tonT  each.]    [QuiBE.] 

1.  A   number   of   sheets   of    paper    loosely   put 
together ;  a  quire. 

2.  The  report  of  a  committee ;  a  memorial. 

ca  -hoots,  s.  Colloquial  term,  implying  associ- 
ation or  partnership,  sometimes  in  a  questionable 
way,  as  "Johnson  and  Wilson  were  in  cahoots  to 
rob  Anderson." 

*ca  -noun,  s.  [From  the  Honduras  name  of  the 
tree.] 

Bot.  dComm.:  A  palm  tree,  Attalea  Cahune,  a 
native  of  Honduras. 

calioun-nuts,  s.  pi.  The  fruits  of  the  cahoun. 
They  yield  a  valuable  oil. 

*ca-hute,  s.  [Fr.  eafto<="the  jumpe,  hop,  or 
jogge  of  a  coach,  &c.,  in  a  rugged  or  uneven  way" 
(Cotgrave) ;  hence,  an  uneven  or  winding  way.] 
A  twisting,  turning. 

"  Nener  sa  f  eile  cahutis  and  wayis." 

Douglas:   Virgil,  66,  22. 

calb, «.  [Gael.  ceibe=a  spade.]  The  iron  em- 
ployed in  making  a  spade  or  any  such  instrument. 

"  This  John  Sinclair  and  his  master  caused  the  smith  to 
work  it  as  (caibs)  edgings  for  laboring  implements." — 
P.  Assint,  Sutherl.  Statist.  Ace.,  xvi.  201. 

Ca-lC',  8.      [CAIQtIE.] 

*caice~9.-ble,  a.  [CASEABLE.]  What  may  hap- 
pen, possible. 

"  I  believe  that  no  man  can  say,  it  is  bot  caicfable  to  ane 
man  to  fall  in  ane  offence.  For  it  becumes  ane  that  lies 
fallen  in  error,  to  becum  penitent,  and  amend  his  lyffe," 
Ac. — Pitscottie:  Cron.,  p.  115. 

'calche,  s.    [CAITCHE.] 
calck  -ling,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [CACKLING.] 
"...    less  caickling  wad  serve  ye  on  sic  a  gravami- 
nous  subject." — Scott:  Jtride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  xi. 

•caidge,  v.  i.    [CAIGE.] 

*ca  idg-I-ness,  s.    [CADGINESS.] 

*ca  idg-f ,  *ca  i-gle,  a.    [CADGY.] 

*calge,  "caidge,  v.  i.  [CADGY.]  To  be  wanton, 
to  wax  wanton. 

•calk,  s.    [CAKE.]    (Scotch.) 

•calk-bakster,  .s.  [Scotch  rail—cake,  bakster= 
baker.]  A  biscuit-baker.  (Aberd.  Keg.,  A.  1551,  v. 
21.) 

call,  s.    [KAIL.] 

call  liacli,  s.  [Gael,  cailleach.]  An  old  woman, 
a  hag. 

"The  cailliachs  (old  Highland  hags)  administered 
drugs,  which  were  designed  to  have  the  effect  of  phil- 
tres."— Scott:  Rob  Roy,  Introd. 

ca-i -ma-can,  cs.-t-mai-kln,  s.  [Turk.]  A 
Turkish  governor  of  a  town. 

cal-man,  s.    [CAYMAN.] 

ca  -I-me,  s.  [Turk.]  A  Turkish  caime  varies  in 
value  from  fifty  to  one  thousand  piastres,  and  can 
be  offered  in  payment  of  taxes.  It  thus  resembles 
one  of  our  exchequer  bills. 


btfll,     bdy";     pout,    jowl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     9hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenoplion,     ezist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  sh&n.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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calmed,  pa.  por.&a.    [COMBED.]   (Scotch.) 
ca-In  -09.,  ca-hln  -ca,  8.    LA  Brazilian  word.] 
Botany : 

1.  A.  Brazilian  plant  (CTu'ococca  densifolia),  the 
iroot  of  which  furnishes  caincic  acid. 

2.  The  drug  derived  from  it. 

ca-ln'-clc,  a.  [From  Brazilian  cainca,  and  suf- 
fix -ic.]  Pertaining  to  cainca,  existing  in  cainca 
or  caincic  acid. 

ca    Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [CA*,  «.] 

ca'lng- whale,  s.    Scotch  for  calling-whale. 

Cain'-lte§,  s.  pi.  [Named  after  Cain,  the  eldest 
-son  of  Adam.  (Gen.  iy.)J 

Hist. :  A  small  gnostic  sect  of  the  second  century. 
They  appear  to  have  held  that  the  God  of  the  Jews 
-was  a  rebel  against  the  true  God,  and  honored  the 
memory  of  Cain,  Korah,  Dathan,  and  others  for 
resisting  Him.  They  cannot  have  been  even  a 
semi-Christian  sect,  if  it  is  true,  as  has  been  stated 
-of  them,  that  they  had  deep  respect  also  for  the 
traitor  Judas.  (Mosheim:  Ch.  Hiit.,  Cent.  II.,  pt. 
ii.,cap.5.) 

cai-nJ  -to,  s.    [Native  name.  ] 

Dot. :  Chrysophyllmn  cainita,  the  Star-apple  of 
"the  West  Indies,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  order 
•Sapotacete.  [CHRYaopHYLLUM.] 

tcaln-6-z6'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  kainos  =  new,  recent; 
.zoe  =  life.] 

Qeol. :  The  same  as  TERTIARY  (q.  v.). 

cal  oph  -8r-a,  «.  [Gr.  kaio=to  burn;  phero=to 
bear.] 

Sot. :  A  genus  of  loasads,  distinguished  from  its 
•congeners  by  having  on  the  calyx  ten  spirally- 
arranged  ribs;  the  divisions  of  the  corolla  notched 
at  the  tip  or  with  three  teeth ;  style  or  appendage 
on  the  ovary  single,  bifid  at  the  end,  the  two  pieces 
•approximate.  The  species  are  herbaceous,  natives 
•  of  Peru  and  Chili,  of  branched  or  climbing  habits, 
and  bearing  numerous  stinging  hairs,  from  which 
they  derive  their  name. 

*calp  (1), «.  [A.  S.  co/a=a  cove,  a  cave,  a  cham- 
ber.] A  coffin.  [Henrysone.] 

*calp  (2), «.    [Sw.  kaffa=&  cloak.] 

*caip  (3),  g.    [CoPE,  s.  &  a.] 

•oaip,  v.  t.   [COPE,  v.] 

ca-ique  (queas  k),  8.  [Turk.]  A  kind  of  boat 
used  upon  the  Bosphorus. 

"  Glanced  many  a  1  ight  caique  along  the  foam, 
Danced  on  the  shore  the  daughters  of  the  land." 
Byron:  Childe  Harold's  Pilg.,  ii.  81. 

•cair,  *kair,  t>.  t.  [A.  S.  cerran,  cirran ;  O.  L. 
Ger.  keran;  O.  H.  Ger.  cherren;  O.  Fris.  kera=tn 
drive  away.  CHARE.]  To  drive  backward  and 
forward. 

*cair,  8.    [CAKE.] 

cair- weeds,  s.  pi.  Weeds  of  care ;  i.  e.,  mourning 
-weeds. 

*calr,  a.    [KEE.]    Left.    (Used  of  a  hand.) 

•calr-handit,  a.    Left-handed.    (Scotch.) 

*ca  ir-ban,  «.  [Cf.  Gael.  cairbhinn=&  car-case.] 
The  basking  shank. 

caird, «.    [Ir.  ceard.] 

1.  A  tinker. 

"Her  charms  had  struck  a  sturdy  caird, 
As  wee)  as  poor  gutscraper." 

Burns:  Jolly  Beggars. 

2.  A  sturdy  beggar. 

*calre,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  cerran=to  turn,  to  avert,  to 
pass  over  or  by.]  To  return,  to  travel,  to  go. 
iMorte  Arthure,  5,1M.) 


cairn,  s.  [Ir.,Gael.  &  Wei,  carn=a  rock;  Gael. 
-earn;  Wei.  caran=to  pile  up,  heap  together.] 

*1.  A  heap  of  stones  erected  by  the  early  inhab- 
itants of  Great  Britain,  probably  as  sepulchral 
monuments  over  those  slain  in  battle. 

"Now  here  let  us  place  the  gray  stone  of  her  cairn" 
Campbell:  Glenara. 

2.  A  similar  heap  piled  up  as  a  landmark,  or  to 
, protect  articles  deposited  under  them. 

"  Hark,  from  yon  misty  cairn  their  answer  tossed." 
Scott;  The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  Introd.,  v.  7. 

3.  A_  heap  of  loose  stones  piled  as  a  memorial  of 
some  individual  or  occurrence. 

"...  nor  has  the  world  a  scene  that  would  console 
mi- for  the  loss  of  the  rocks  and  cairns,  wild  as  they  are, 
that  you  see  around  us." — Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  rxxv. 

"  A.  cairn  is  a  heap  of  stones  thrown  upon  the  grave  of 
-one  eminent  for  dignity  of  birth,  or  splendor  of  achieve- 
ments."— Johnson:  Jour,  to  the  Western  Islands. 

Cairn  -g5rm,  s.  &  a.  [Gael.,  &c.,  carn=&  rock, 
and  j/orm=azure,  or  sca-grcen  color.] 

A.  As   substantive :   A    mountain    in  BanSshiro, 
-Scotland. 

B.  As  adjective:  (See  the  compound.) 


Cairngorm-stone,  s.  A  mineral;  a  variety  of 
quartz  of  a  smoky  yellow  to  smoky  brown,  and  often 
transparent,  but  varying  to  brownish-black,  and 
then  nearly  opaque  in  thick  crystals.  The  color  is 
probably  due  to  titanic  acid,  as  crystals  containing 
rutile  are  usually  smoky.  It  is  extensively  used 
among  all  classes  in  Scotland  for  ornaments  of 
various  kinds. 

ca'ir-ny\  a.  [Scotch  cairn ; -».]  Abounding  with 
cairns,  or  heaps  of  stones. 

cairt,  s.    [CHART.]    (Scotch..) 

1.  A  chart, 

2.  PI.:  Card. 

calr-tare,  s.    [From  Scotch  cairt;  and  suff.  -are 
=er.]    A  player  at  cards.    (Knox.) 
*cal'-s.e"r,  *cay  -s.er,  8.    [CZAR.] 

cai  s  son,    cai s  soon,    s.     [Fr.   caisson,   from 
cat'88e=a  case,  chest.] 
*1.  Military: 

(1)  A  wooden  chest  to  hold  ammunition ;  formerly 
applied  to  the  ammunition-wagon  itself. 

(2)  A  wooden  box  containing   shells   and  loose 
powder,  which  was  buried  in  the  ground  and  ignited 
by  means  of  a  fuse  when  the  enemy  was  passing 
over  it.    (Fougasse.) 

2.  Engineering :  A  wooden  case  or  frame  sunk  in 
the  beds  of  rivers,  &c.,   to  keep  out   the  water 
during  the  laying  of  the  foundations  of  a  bridge. 
&c.    It  is  constructed  of  strong  timbers,  firmly  and 
closely  joined  together. 

3.  Arch. :  The  sunk  panels  of  various  geometrical 
forms  symmetrically  disposed  in   flat   or  vaulted 
ceilings,  or  in  soffits  generally. 

4.  Naut. :  A  frame,  or  flat-bottomed  boat,  used  in 
the  dockyards,  instead  of  flood-gates,  tor  getting 
ships  in  and  out. 

*cait,  v.  i.    [GATE,  v.J 

caitche,  calche,  s.  [Dan.  ketser=  .  .  .  bat- 
tledore, racket.]  A  kind  of  game  with  the  hand- 
ball. (Jamieson.) 

caith-le,  *.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  A  large- 
headed  fish,  Lophius  piscatorum. 

»cal  -tlfTd&m,  s.  [M.  Eng.  caitif;  -dom.]  The 
state  of  being  a  captive ;  captivity. 

"It  is  led  into  caltifdom."—  Wycliffe:  Ezek.  »xv.  8. 

cal -tiff,  *cai  -tlf,  «ca  -tlf,  *cai-tef,  'cay-tlf, 
*cay  -tlve,  »cay  -ty'ff,  'kai  -tef,  «.  &  a.  [O.  Fr. 
caitif;  Fr.chetif;  Ital.  cattivo;  from  Lat.  captirus 

—  a  captive,  a  poor,  mean  person.    In  derivation, 
from  the  same  Latin  root  as  captive,  the  only  dif- 
ference in  the  process  of  transmission  being  that 
captive   came    directly   from    the  Latin   into   the 
English,  while  caitiff  arrived  circuitously  through 
the  medium  of  the  Norman-French.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*1.  A  captive,  without  any  reflection  on  the  moral 
character  of  the  person  who  has  lost  his  liberty. 

"  Aristurk.  myne  evene  caytyf  (concaptivns  mens,  Vulg.) 
greeteth  you  we]." — Wycliffe:  Col.,  iv.  10.     (Trench:  Select 
Glossary,  pp.  28-9.) 
f2.  A  mean,  despicable  wretch ;  a  cowardly  fellow. 

"  O  the  pernicious  caitiff! 
How  came  you,  Gassio,  by  that  handkerchief 
That  was  my  wife's?"  Shakesp.:  Othello,  v.  2. 

"They  were  either  patricians  high  in  rank  and  office, 
or  caitiffs  who  had  long  been  employed  in  the  foulest 
drudgery  of  faction." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

B.  As  adj. :  Mean,  cowardly,  despicable. 

"Huge  nombers  lay 

Of  caytive  wretched  thralls,  that  wayled  night  and 
day."  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  45. 

"Menaced,  and  wept,  and  tore  his  hair, 
And  cursed  their  caitiff  fears." 

Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles,  vi.  31. 

*cai'-tlff-ly,  *cai-tlf-ll,  *ca -tlfe-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  caitiff;  -ly.]  Like  a  caitiff;  in  a  mean,  cow- 
ardly manner. 

"Think  ze  na  lak  and  schame  into  your  raynd, 
To  do  sa  grete  outrage  to  strang  Enee, 
In  his  absence  thus  catifely  to  fle?" 

Douglas:  jEneados,  bk.  ix.,  p.  806. 

»cai  -tlf-ness,  «ca  -tyf-nes,  s.  [M.  Eng.  caitif; 
-ness.]  Captivity. 

"The  day  is  common  of  catyfnes." — Toieneley  Myst., 
p.  315. 

•cai-tif-tee,  *cal-tlv-te, «.    [CAPTIVITY.] 

"He  that  leadeth  into  caitiftee,  schall  go  into  caltiftee." 

—  Wycliffe:  Apocalypse,  xxiv.  24. 

*cai  -tlve,  a.    [CAITIFF.] 

"  For  that  caitlrr  folk  to  prai."—  Cursor  Mundi,  1,827. 

•cal  -tlve,  *cay  -tlve,  ».  t.  [CAITIFF.]  To  en- 
slave. 

"To  Sathan  caytiuende  the  soules."— Wycliffe:  Jer., 
prol..  p.  343. 

Ca-Ja  nus,  ca  -Jan,  s.  [From  Malay  rntjnna, 
the  name  of  one  of  the  specios.l  A  genus  of  papil- 
ionaceous plants  of  the  tribo  Phubuuloa*  uiiu  sub- 


tribe  Cajaneap.  They  are  shrubs  with  trifoliolate 
leaves.  C.  indicus,  the  Dhal,  Dhor,  or  Urhur,  from 
the  East  Indies,  is  now  cultivated  in  warm  coun- 
tries. The  variety  bi-color  is  called  in  Jamaica  the 
Congo-pea,  and  the  variety  faints  the  No-eye  Pea. 

ca-Ja-put,  ca-je-put,  s.    [CAJTTPUT.] 
ca-]6  le,  v.  t.  &  i.    [O.  Fr.  cageoler=(\)  to  chatter 
like  a  bird  in  a  cage,  (2)  to  chatter  idly;  cage = a 

cage.] 

A.  Transitive:   To   coax,    allure,    or   deceive  by 
flattery. 

"They  whose  chief  pretense  is  wit,  should  be  treated  as 
they  themselves  treat  foots;  that  is,  be  cajoled  with 
praises."— Pope:  Letter  to  Trumbull  (1713). 

"The  prisoners  then  tried  to  cajole  or  to  corrupt  Bil- 
lop." — Atacaulay:  Hist.  Ens.,  ch.  xvi. 

B.  Intransitive :  To  deceive,  coax  by  flattery. 

"  My  tongue  that  wanted  to  cajole 
I  try'd,  but  not  a  word  would  troll." 

Rymer. 

ca-j6  led,  pa.  par.  &  o.    [CAJOLE,  v.] 

*ca-]61e-ment,  s.  [Eng.  cajole;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  cajoling,  cajolery. 

ca-]61-er,  s.  [Eng.  cajol(e);  -er.]  One  who 
cajoles ;  a  coaxer,  wheedler,  allurer  by  soft  words 
or  flattery 

"  Cajoler,  that  confidest  in  thy  face, 
I  would  to  God  thou  born  hadst  never  been." 

Hobbes:  Homer. 

ca-J61  -er-jf,  *ca  J61'-lSr-Ie,  8.  [Fr.  cajollerie= 
idle  talk,  chatter.]  The  act  of  cajoling,  coaxing, 
wheedling;  deceitful  persuasion. 

"  To  heare  one  of  those  infamous  cajolleries." — Evelyn: 
Liberty. 

"Such  cajoleries  would  perhaps  be  more  prudently 
practiced  than  professed.  — Burke:  Letter  to  Richard 
Burke,  Esq. 

ca-J61-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CAJOLE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

"  After  a  cajoling  dream  of  good  fortune." — Smollett: 
Begicide. 

C.  As  substantive :  Cajolery. 

ca-Ju  -put,  ca  Ju-pu-ti,  s.  &  a.  [For  etym.  see 
quotation.]  A  tree,  Melaleuca  minor,  of  the  order 
Myrtaceee.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Moluccas. 

"This  tree  was  described  by  Rumphius  under  the 
names  of  arbor  alba  minor,  cajuputi,  daun  kitsjil,  and 
ccv'u-kilan.  It  has  got  its  name  from  its  color  kayitputi, 
which  signifies  white  wood,  and  hence  its  appellation,  as 
given  to  it  by  Bumphius,  arbor  alba.  Cajuput  oil  is 
usually  imported  in  green  glass  bottles;  ...  its  color 
is  green;  ...  it  is  transparent,  liquid,  of  a  strong 
penetrating  smell." — Pereira:  Elements  ofMateria  Medica. 

cajuput-oil,  cajeput-oil,  s.  A  very  liquid,  vola- 
tile oil,  having  a  pungent  camphoraceous  odor,  and 
capable  of  dissolving  caoutchouc.  It  is  used  medic- 
inally as  a  stimulant  and  antispasmodic. 

cake  (Eng.),  cake,  calk  (Scotch),  s.  &  a.  [Icel. 
&  Sw.  fcafca=a  cake:  Dan.  kage;  Dut.  koek=a  cake, 
dumpling;  Ger.  kitchen  —  a  cake.  All  from  Lat. 
coguo=tocook.  (Sfceof.)J 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  small  mass  of  dough  baked. 

"Cake.  Torta,  placenta*  coltrida,  O.  F.,  Libum." — 
Prompt.  Parr. 

"  Ye  shall  offer  up  a  cake  of  the  first  of  your  dough  for 
an  heave  offering." — A'um.  iv.  20. 

2.  A  kind  of  bread,  compounded  with  f  rait,  &c. 

"  A  bokeler  hadde  he  made  hym  of  a  cake." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  668. 

•f  In  Scotland  applied  specially  and  particularly 
to  a  cake  of  oatmeal. 

"  The  oat-cake,  known  by  the  sole  appellative  of  cake,  is 
the  gala  bread  of  the  cottagers."—  Xotes  to  Pennecuik'a 
Descr.  Ttceeittt.,  p.  89. 

3.  A  kind  of  food  for  horses  and  cattle,  composed 
of  linseed. 

"How  much  cake  or  guano  this  labor  would  purchase 
we  cannot  even  guess  at." — Ansted:  Channel  Islands,  p. 
467. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Anything  resembling  a  cake  in  form ;  flat,  and 
rising  to  only  a  little  height. 

"  There  is  a  cake  that  groweth  upon  the  side  of  a  dead 
tree,  that  hath  gotten  no  name,  but  it  is  large,  and  of  a 
chestnut  color,  and  hard  and  pithy." — Bacon:  Satural 
History. 

2.  Coagulated  or  congealed  matter. 

"  Yet  when  I  meet  again  those  sorcerers'  eyes, 
Their  beams  my  hardest  resolutions  thaw, 
As  if  that  cakes  of  ice  and  July  met." 

Beaum.  at  t'letch. :  Martial  Maid. 


fate,     fat,    fire,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we,    w6t,     here,     camel,    her,    tnere;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
•or.     wore,     wplf,     w8rk,     wh6,     sftn;     mate,    cub,    ciire,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Sf  rian.     SB,    a  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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TT  My  cake  is  dough :  My  plan  has  failed. 
" -Vf/  cake  is  dough,  but  I'll  in  among  the  rest, 
Out  of  hope  of  all,  but  my  share  of  the  feast." 

Shakesp.  •  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  T.  1. 
"Steward!  your  cake  is  dough  as  well  as  mine." 

B.  Jonson:  The  Case  is  Altered. 

B.  As  adjective:  (See  the  compounds.) 
cake-basket,  s.    A  basket  or  tray  for  cakes. 
"...    a  pierced  cake-basket,    date    1768,   28  ounces; 
another,  date  1759, 27 ounces."— Times,  Oct.  80, 1875.  (Advt.) 

*cake-bread,  "cakebreed,  s.   A  cake. 

"Thai  eten  calves  flessh  and  cakebreed." 

P.  Plowman,  11,271. 

cake-cutter,  s. 

Baking :  A  device  for  cutting  sheets  of  dough  into 
round  or  ornamental  forms,  as  heart-shaped,  &c. 

cake-mixer,  s. 

Baking :  A  device  for  incorporating  together  the 
ingredients  of  cake. 

cake-urchins,  s.pl. 

Zool.:  Sea-urchins  (Echinoidea),  of  a  form  more 
irregular  than  the  typical  EchinidaB. 

cake  (1) ,  v.  t.  &  i.    [CAKE,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  form  into  a  cake,  to  coagulate. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  harden  in  heart. 

"  Those  hardened  people,  the  Jews,  that  they  say,  spit 
at  the  name  of  Christ, — Continually  hardened  more  and 
more,  caked  in  hardness  this  1600  years,  Ac." — Goodwin: 
Works,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  iv.,  p.  36. 

B.  Intrans.:   To  become  coagulated,  or  formed 
into  a  cake. 

"  This  burning  matter,  as  it  sunk  very  leisurely,  had 
time  to  cake  together,  and  form  the  bottom,  which  covers 
the  mouth  of  that  dreadful  vault  that  lies  underneath  it." 
— Addison:  Travels  in  Italy. 

cake  (2),  v.  i.    To  cackle  as  geese. 
IT  In  the  north  of  England  geese  are  said  to  cake 
and  hens  to  cackle.    (Toad,  from  Kay  <t  Grose.) 
caked,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CAKE  (1),  v.] 

"  A  very  shallow  and  wide-mouthed  vessel,  called  in  the 
shops  a  clear  caked  glass." — Boyle, 

caked-breast,  s.  A  colloquial  name  tor  mastitis, 
or  "  broken  breast,"  which  has  arisen  from  the 
common  idea  among  old  women  that  the  cause  of 
the  inflammation  in  the  mamma  of  a  nursing 
mother  is  the  caking  or  curdling  of  the  milk. 

ca -kile,  s.  [In  Fr.  caquille;  from  Arab,  kakile 
=  a  kind  of  sea-rocket.]  ' 

Botany:  A  genus  of  cruciferous  plants,  the  type 
of  the  tribe  Cakilineae.  They  have  short,  angular, 
two  indehiscent,  one-seeded  joints,  the  upper  one 
having  an  upright  sessile  seed,  and  the  lower  an 
abortive  or  pendulous  one. 

cak-Il'-I-dse,  s.pl.  [  From  Mod.  Lat.  cakile 
(q.  v.),  and  Class.  Lat,  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -t'dcE.l 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Cruciferse,  tribe  Pleurorhizeae 
(Lindley).  The  same  as  CAKILINE.E.  (Hooker  <fe 
Arnott.) 

cak-Il-I-ne'-SB,  s.pl.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  cakile  (q. 
v.),  and  Class.  Lat.  tern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inece.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  CAKILIDJ;  (q.  v.). 

cak -Ing,  pr. par.,  a. &s.    [CAKE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive :  The  act  or  process  of  coagu- 
lating or  forming  into  a  hard  mass. 

cak  -6-d? le,  s.    [CACODYL.] 

cak-6-df  r-Ic,  a.    [CACODYLIC.] 

cal,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  A  Cornish  miner's 
name  for  Wolfram,  an  ore  of  Tungsten.  It  is  found 
in  the  bryle  and  backs  of  lodes,  and  is  of  the  color 
of  old  iron. 

cal'-a-ba,  s.    [Port.  calaba.~\ 

Bot. :  A  tree,  Calophyllum  calaba.  [CALOPHYL- 
LTJM.] 

Cal  -a-bar  (11,  s.  &  a,    [A  West  African  word.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

Geog. :  A  region  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  old  and  new  Calabar  rivers. 

B.  As  adj. :  From  or   pertaining    to    the  region 
described  under  A. 

Calabar-bean,  s.  Phusosiigma  venenatum,  a 
leguminous  plant,  called  also  the  Ordeal-bean.  In 
trials  for  witchcraft  the  accused  person_  has  to 
swallow  the  poisonous  seeds.  If  he  vomit,  he  is 
reputed  innocent ;  if  he  do  not  vomit,  and  in  conse- 
quence dies,  this  is  held  to  be  proof  positive  of 
guilt. 

cal  -a-bar  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  calabre  —  the  fur  of 
the  squirrel  described  under  the  compound.] 

calabar-skin,  s.  The  skin  of  the  Siberian  squir- 
rel, used  in  the  manufacture  of  muffs  and  trim- 
mings. 


Calabash. 


*cal'-a-bas,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An  early 
light  form  of  musket  which  came  in  use  in  1578. 

cal  -a-bash,  s.  [Sp.  cafa6aza=a  gourd,  a  pump- 
kin, which  the  fruits  superficially  resemble, 1 

1.  A  tree,  the  Crescentia  Cujete,  the  typical  one  of 
the  order  Crescentiaceae,  or  Crescentiads.    It  is  a 
tree  about  thirty  feet  high,  found  in  some  places 
wild,  in  others  cultivated,  in  the  West  Indies  and 
other  tropical 

parts  of  Amer- 
ica. Its  flow- 
ers are  va_rie- 
gated  with 
green,  purple, 
red,  or  yellow ; 
its  leaves  are 
narrowly  ellip- 
tical. Its  fruits 
are  oval  or 
globular,  and 
are  so  hard 
e  x  ternally 
that  where 
they  grow  they 
are  used  as 
hou  s  ehold 
utensils,  such 
as  basins, 
water  -  bottles, 
and  even  kettles.  They  are  not  easily  broken  by 
rough  usage  or  burnt  by  exposure  to  fire.  The  pulp 
is  purgative,  and  considered  useful  in  chest  dis- 
eases ;  when  roasted,  it  is  employed  as  a  poultice 
for  bruises  and  inflammations. 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  above  tree,  which  is  inclosed 
in   a    shell  used  by  the  natives  of   the  Caribbee 
Islands   for   drinking-cups,   pots,  musical   instru- 
ments, and  other  domestic  utensils. 

3.  A  cup  or  utensil  made  of   the  shell  inclosing 
the  fruit  of  the  above  tree. 

calabash-nutmeg,  s.  The  Monodora  myristica, 
a  tree  of  the  order  Anonacese,  introduced  into 
Jamaica  probably  from  Western  Africa.  The  fruits 
resemble  small  calabashes ;  hence  the  name.  It  is 
called  also  American  nutmeg,  or  Jamaica  nutmeg. 

calabash-tree,  s.    [CALABASH.] 

Sweet  Calabash :  The  Passiflora  maliformis. 

cal'-a-boose,  s.  [Sp.  calabozo=a  dungeon.]  A 
city  prison;  a  local  jail. 

cal-a'de,  s.  [Fr.  calade;  from  caler=to  lower; 
Sp.  &  Port,  calar;  Ital.  calare;  Lat.  chalo;  Gr. 
chalo=to  slacken,  lot  down.] 

Horsemanship:  The  slope  of  a  riding-ground, 
dowh  which  a  norse  is  ridden  in  a  gallop  to  teach 
him  how  to  ply  his  haunches. 

cal-a-de'-nl-a,  s.  [Gr.  fcaios=beautiful;  aden— 
a  gland.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Australian  plants,  belonging  to 
the  order  Orchidaceae,  or  Orchids.  The  flowers  are 
covered  in  a  very  remarkable  way  with  glandular 
hairs,  which  have  suggested  the  name. 

cal-a-dl-e  -se,  s.    [From  caladium,  with  fern.  pi. 

Suff.  -COB.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Aroideae,  or  Aracese.  The  genera  have  the 
stamens  and  pistils  numerous,  contiguous,  or  sep- 
arated by  the  rudimentary  bodies ;  spadix  usually- 
naked  at  the  point  and  the  cells  of  the  anthers  with 
a  very  thick  connective. 

cal-a  -dl-um,  s.  [Etymology  unknown.  The 
name  was  first  introduced  by  Eumphius.l 

Bot . :  A  genus  of  endogenous  plants,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  CaladieaD  (q.  v.).  They  are  culti- 
vated in  greenhouses  here,  and  flourish  in  warmer 
parts  of  the  world.  The  leaves  of  Caladium  sagit- 
tifolium  are  boiled  and  eaten  as  a  vegetable  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  rootstocks  or  rhizomes  of  others 
are  eaten  there  and  in  the  Pacific,  the  process  of 
cooking  destroying  the  dangerous  acridity. 

*ca'-lad-rie,  s.  [Sp.  calandria,  caladre;  Ital. 
calandra;  Gr.  kalandra.]  A  bird,  either  a  jay  or  a 
lark. 

"  A  cormeraunt  and  a  caladrie  .  .  ." — Wycliffe:  Dent. 
liv.  18. 

ca-la'-Ite,  s.  [Lat.  callais;  Gr.  kalais  or  kallais 
=  a  topaz  or  chrysolite.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Turquois  (q.  v.). 

cal-am-a-gro's-tls,  s.  [Lat.  calamus=a  reed; 
agrostis=a  grass.] 

'Bot.:  A  genus  of  the  grasses  belonging  to  the 
Arundinaceae,  or  Reed  family.  Two  species, 
Calamagrost  is  epigejos  and  C.  stricta,  are  used  as 
diuretics  andemmenagogues. 

cal-a-man -co,  s.  [Low  Lat.  calamancus, 
calamacus,  calamantus;  Mod.  Gr.  kamelaukion— 
a  head-covering  of  camels'  hair;  Sp.  calamaco;  Fr. 
calmande;  Ger.  kalmank;  Dut.  kalmink,  kalemink.~\ 

Comm.:  A  kind  of  woolen  stuff  made  in  the 
Netherlands,  which  has  a  fine  gloss,  and  is 


checkered  in  the  warp,  so  that  the  checks  are 
seen  on  one  side  only.  It  was  fashionable  in  Addi- 
son's  time. 

"  He  was  of  a  bulk  and  stature  larger  than  ordinary, 
had  a  red  coat,  flung  open  to  show  a  gay  calamanco  waist- 
coat."— Tatler. 

cal-a-man'-der,  s.    [COEOMANDEL.] 

calamander-wood,  s.  "A  valuable  furniture- 
wood  from  India  and  Ceylon,  of  a  hazel-brown  color  • 
with  black  stripes,  very  hard  in  texture ;  called  also 
coromandel  wood."  (Simmonds.) 

cal  -a-mar-yS  s.  [From  Lat.  calamus;  Gr. 
kalamos=&  reed,  a  cane;  an  object  made  of  reeds,, 
a  pen.] 


1.  The  English  name  of  the  cephalopodous  genus 
Loligo,  and   specially  of  the  Loligo  vulgaris,  or 
Common  Calamary. 

2.  PI.:  The   English  name    for  the  Cephalopod 
mollusks  of  the  family  Teuthidse.    The  shell  con- 
sists of  an  internal  expansion  or  "  pen,"  with  a 
central  shaft  and  two  lateral  wings.    The  species 
are  called  also  Squids.    [TEUTHID.E.] 

ca-lam'-bac,  «.  [O.  Fr.  calambac,  calambouc,' 
Sp.  calambac,  calambuco ;  Port,  calamba,  calam- 
buco:  from  Pers.  kalambak  =  a  fragrant  kind  of 
wood.] 

Bot. :  Aloes-wood,  the  product  of  a  tree  growing 
in  China  and  some  of  the  Indian  isles.  It  is  of 
a  very  light,  spongy  texture,  containing  a  soft, 
fragrant  resin,  which  is  chewed  by  the  natives. 
[AGALLOCH,  ALOES-WOOD.] 

ca-lam'-bour,  s.    [CALAMBAC.] 

Bot. :  A  species  of  Calambac,  less  fragrant,  and 
of  a  dark,  mottled  color ;  rmich  used  by  cabinet- 
makers. 

tcal-am-If -er-ous,  a,  [Lat.  calamus— &  reed; 
fero=to  bear.]  Bearing  reeds,  reedy. 

cal'-a-mine,  cal-a-mln-ar'-Is,  s.  [  In  Ger, 
galniei.  From  Low  Lat.  calaminaris,  in  the  term 
lapis  calaminaris,  a  former  name  for  this  mineral. 
Lat.  calamus=a  reed,  in  allusion  to  the  stalactitic 
form  of  one  variety ;  or  more  probably  a  corruption 
of  Lat.  cadmia,  cadmea;  Gr.  kadmeia;  kadmia= 
calamine.] 

Min. :  A  transparent  or  translucent  brittle  ortho- 
rhombic  mineral,  of  a  vitreous  or  even  adamantine 
luster,  its  color  white  yellowish  or  brown,  its  hard- 
ness 4'5-5,  its  specific  gravity  3'16-3'90.  It  possesses 
double  refraction.  Composition:  Silica,  23'2-28'23;: 
oxide  of  zinc,  62'85-68'30;  and  water,  4'4-10'8.  It  is. 
a  native  carbonate  of  zinc,  ZNCO3.  It  is  often 
associated  with  Smithsonite.  [SMITHSONITE.]  It 
is  found  in  thiscountry,  in  Scotland.Wales,  England, 
and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Dana  makes  three 
varieties :  1.  Ordinary  (1)  In  crystals  (2)  Mammil- 
lary  or  Stalactitic,  the  latter  including  Wagite. 
2.  Carbonated.  3.  Argillaceous.  (Dana,  die.) 

tf  We  must  not  omit  those,  which,  though  not  of  so  ranch 
beauty,  yet  are  of  greater  use,  viz.,  loadstones,  whetstones 
of  all  kinds,  limestones,  calamine,  or  lapis  calaminaris.'1 
— Locke. 

"  Brass  is  made  of  copper  and  calaminaris." — Bacon: 
Physiol.  Rem.,  §  3. 

"Earthy  calamite:  [HYDBOZINCTTE.] 

cal-a-mlnt  (Eng.),  cal-a-mln -vha  (Lat.),  s.- 
[Lat.  calamintha;  Gr.  kalaminthe;  kalaminthos— 
catmint,  mint ;  kala,  fern,  of  Mo\.  adj.  fcaios=beauti- 
fnl ;  and  mintha,  minthe,  mm£hos=mint.]  [MENTHA, 
MINT.] 

Botany : 

1.  (Of  the  form  Calamintha) :  A  genus  of  labiate 
plants,  tribe  Melisseap.    Among  the  species  may  be 
named  Calamintha  officinalis,  C.  clinopodium,  and 
C.  acinos. 

2.  (Of  the  form  Calamint) :  The  English  name  of 
Calamintha  officinalis.    It  is  a  perennial  plant,  with 
ovate  leaves  and  secund  cyrues. 

*cal-a-mlst,  s.  [Lat,  calamus-&  reed.]  One 
who  plays  upon  a  pipe  or  reed  instrument. 

*cal-a-mls'-trate,  v.  t.  [O.FT.calamistrer;  Lat. 
calamistratus,  pa.  par,  of  calamistro=tf>  curl  the* 
hair;  calamister.calamistrum=a.  curling-iron  ;  cal- 
amus=a  reed.]  To  curl  or  frizzle  the  hair. 

"Which  belike  makes  our  Venetian  ladies,  at  this  day, 
to  counterfeit  yellow  hair  so  much;  great  women  to  cala- 
mistrate  and  curl  it  up,  to  adorn  their  heads  with  spnn- 
gles,  pearls,  and  made-flowers;  and  all  courtiers  to  affnct 
a  pleasing  grace  in  this  kind."—  Burton:  Anat.  of  Mel. 
p.  4(i'.l. 

*cal-a-mls-tra -tlon,  s.  [CALAMIS-THATE.]  The 
actor  process  of  curling  the  hair. 

"Those  curious  needle-works,  variety  of  colors,  jewels 
— embroideries,  calamistrations,  ointments,  Ac.,  will 
make,  the  veriest  dowdy  otherwise,  a  goddess." — Burton - 
Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  475. 

cal-a-mi  te,  foal -a-mlt  (Eng.),  cal-a-ml-te? 
(Lat.),s.  [Fr. catamite;  Lat.  calamus=a rood.  1 

1.  Bot.  &  Palceont. :  A  coal  fossil  plant  recurring 
in  the  form  of  jointed  fragments,  formerly  cylin- 
drical, and  perhaps  hollow,  but  now  crushed  and 


boil,     bos';     pout,    ]6wl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     fhin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     ,his;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -Uon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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•flattened.  The  stems  are  branched,  and  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  distinct  wood  and  bark.  Both 
stems  and  branches  are  ribbed  and  furrowed.  Some 
refer  the  numerous  species  of  Calamites  to  Equise- 
taceae,  but  the  presence  of  wood  and  bark  has  led 
•others  to  place  them  among  the  Dicotyledons. 

"Calamites  are  the  stems  of  fossil  Equisetaceas." — 
Thome  (transl.  by  Bennet)  (1879),  p.  322. 

*2.  Min.:  An  obsolete  name  for  TBEMOLITE. 

ca-lam'-It-OUS,  a.  [Fr.  calamiteux;  Lat.  cai- 
amifo«t«=full  of  calamity  or  misery ;  calamitas= 
calamity,  misery.] 

1.  Objectively:  Causing  distress  or  unhappiness; 
-attended  with  misery;  unhappy,  wretched. 
"  Meanwhile  abridged 

Of  daily  comforts,  gladly  reconciled 

To  numerous  self-denials,  Margaret 

Went  struggling  on  through  those  calamitous  years." 
Wordsworth;  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

"And  he  in  that  calamitous  prison  left." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,480. 

*2.  Subjectively:  Wretched, unfortunate ; involved 
:in  calamity. 

"This  is  a  gracious  provision  God  Almighty  hath  made 
in  favor  of  the  necessitous  and  calamitous." — Calamy. 

ca-lam'-lt-ous-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  calamitous;  -ly.} 
In  a  calamitous  or  wretchedly  unfortunate  manner 
•or  state. 

".  .  .  these  negotiations,  which  have  resulted  so 
calamitously" — London  Daily  Acurs,  July  20,  1870. 

tca-lam'-lt-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  calamitous; 
-ness.]  The  state  of  being  in  calamity;  misery, 
'wretchedness. 

ca-lam'-It-y\  s.  [Fr.  calamite ;  Lat.  calamitat, 
the  origin  of  which  is  uncertain,  but  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  calamus^a  reed.] 

1.  That  which  causes  extreme  misfortune,  misery, 
or  distress. 

"Another  ill  accident  is  drought,  and  the  spindling  of 
the  corn,  which  with  us  is  rare,  but  in  hotter  countries 
•common;  insomuch  as  the  word  calamity  was  first  divided 
from  calamous,  when  the  corn  could  not  get  out  of  the 
«talk." — Bacon. 

Z.  The  state  of  extreme  misery  or  distress. 

" .  .  .  for  yet  my  prayer  also  shall  be  in  their  calam- 
ities."— Psalms  cxli.  6. 

"This  infinite  calamity  shall  cause 
To  human  life,  and  household  pence  confound." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  X.  907. 

cal-am  6-den  -dron,  s.  [Gr.  fca(amo»=a  reed, 
»nd  dendron=a  tree.] 

Hot.  <Sc  Palceont. ;  A  doubtful  genus  of  fossil  plants 
found  with  Calamites,  and  by  some  believed  to  be 
identical  with  it,  while  others  maintain  them  to  be 
different. 

Cal-am-6-dy  -ta,  s.  [From  Gr.  kalamos=a  reed, 
and  dytes=a.  diver,  from  dj/o=to  sink,  to  get  into.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  insessorial  birds,  belonging  to 
the  sub-family  Sylvinte,  or  True  Warblers.  Cal- 
•amodyta  arundinacea  is  the  Reed-Warbler,  which 
supports  its  nest  by  the  help  of  three  or  four  reed 
stems. 

cal  a-m6p  h-Il-US,  s.  [Gr.  kalamos=a  reed; 
p/Kleo=tolove.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Paridie,  Calamophilus  biar- 
micus  ( Yarrell),  and  C.Parusbiarmicus  (Pennant), 
is  the  Bearded  Tit. 

cal-am'-pSl-Is,  s.  [Gr.  fca!os=beautiful ;  ampelis 
=a  vine.] 

Bot . :  A  genus  of  plants,  natives  of  China,  belong- 
ing to  the  order  BignoniaceaB.  [ECCREMOCARPUS.] 

cal  -a-mus,  s.  [Lat.  calamus;  Gr.  kalamos=a 
reed  or  cane.] 

1.  Scripture:    A  sort  of   reed  or   sweet-scented 
wood,   mentioned   in    Scripture    with    the   other 
ingredients  of  the  sacred  perfumes.    It  is  a  knotty 
root,  reddish  without  and  white  within,  which  puts 
forth  long  and  narrow  leaves,  and  is  brought  from 
the  Indies.    The  prophets  speak  of  it  as  a  foreign 
commodity  of  great  value.    These  sweet  reeds  have 
no  smell  when  they  are  green,  but  when  they  are 
dry  only.    Their  form  differs  not  from  other  reeds, 
and   their  smell  is   perceived  upon  entering  the 
marshes. 

"Take  thou  also  unto  thee  principal  spices  of  pure 
myrrh,  of  sweet  cinnamon,  and  of  sweet  calamus." — 
Exodus,  xxx.  23. 

2.  Music-:  A  reed-flute.    Probably  a  simple  rustic 
instrument  like  our  oaten-pipe.    But  some  suppose 
it  to  have  been   similar   in   construction   to   the 
syrinx,  or  pan-pipes  and  to  have  been  synonymous 
with  arundo.    From  calamus  is  derived  the  post- 
classical  calamaulos,  a  flute  made  of  reed,  whence 
calamaulis,  kalamaules  and  kaltnnaulctes,  a  player 
on  reed-pipes;   hence,   too,  chalameau,  schalmey, 
shainii,  the  precursor  of  the  modern  clarionet,  one 
of  the  registers  of  which  is  still  said  to  bo  of  chala- 
meau  tone.    (Stainer  c£  Barrett.) 


3.  Botany: 

(1)  A  flstular  stem  without  any  articulation 

(2)  A  genus  of  palm  trees.    Upward  of  80  species 
are  known,  nearly  all  from  Southern  Asia.    Cala- 
mus  rotang,  C.  rudentum,  C.  verus,   C.  viminalis, 
furnish  the  rattans  or  canes  used  for  the  bottoms  of 
chairs  and  couches,  and  C.  Scipionum  the  Malacca 
canes  employed  in  walking. 

calamus  aromatlcus,  s. 

1.  Popul.Bot.:  A  plant,  Diotis  maritima. 

2.  Popul.  Bot.  A  Comm. :  Acorus  calamus. 
calamus-scrlptorius,  s.    [Lat.  scriproriiw=per- 

taining  to  writing  or  a  writer ;  scriho=to  write.] 

Anat.:  A  canal  at  the  bottom  of  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle of  the  brain,  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  calamus  ecriptorius,  or  writing-pea  of  the 
ancients. 

tca-lan  -do,  pr.  par.  [Ital.  calando,  pr.  par.  of 
caiare=to  decrease,  lower.] 

Music:  Gradually  diminishing  in  loudness  and 
rapidity ;  becoming  softer  and  slower. 

ca-la  n-dra,  s.  [Ital.  calandra;  Fr.  calandre; 
Sp.  calandria;  Low  Lat.  calandra:  Gr.  kalandra= 
a  kind  of  lark.] 

1.  Ornith. :  A  species  of  lark,  Melano  corypha  ca- 
landra, with  a  thick  bill,  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
of  a  reddish  brown  spotted  with  black.    It  is  larger 
than  the  skylark. 

2.  Entom. :  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects  of  the 
f amilj  Rhyncophora,  one  species  of  which,  C.  gran- 
aria,   the   Corn-weevil,  in  its  larva  state,  is  very 
destructive  to  corn.    Another   species,    C.   oryzce, 
attacks  rice. 

ca-la'n-dre,  ca-la'n-der,  s.    [CALANDRA.] 

ca-lan-drln  -I-a,  s.  [Named  in  honor  of  J.  C. 
Calandrini.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  South  American  plants,  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Portulacece.  They  are  chiefly 
natives  of  California  and  South  America. 

ca-la  n-drone,  «.    [Ital.  caiandra=a  wood-lark.] 

Music:  A  small  reed  instrument  of  the  shawm  or 
clarionet  character,  with  two  holes,  much  used  by 
the  Italian  peasantry.  (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

*ca-la  n-gay,  s.   A  species  of  white  parrot. 

*cal-ange,  •cal-an-gf ,  v.    [CHALLENGE.] 

cal  an  -the,  s.  [Gr.  kalos= beautiful;  anthos= 
a  flower.] 

Bot . :  A  genus  of  herbaceous  orchids,  the  type  of 
the  order  Calanthideee.  They  are  natives  or  the 
East  Indies  and  Madagascar;  a  few  are  American. 
About  thirty  species  are  known.  The  flowers  are 
white,  lilac,  purple,  or  copper-colored. 

ca-lan-thld  -e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Calanthe,  and  fern.  pi. 
suff .  -I'dece.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  orchideous  plants.. 

ca-la'p-pa,  s.    [Etymology  doubtful.] 

Zool.:  AFabriciangenus  of  decapod  Crustaceans. 
Tribe,  Brachyura.  It  is  composed  of  the  single 
species  Calappa  granulata. 

ca-la  sh,  *ca-leche,  «.  [Fr.  caleche ;  Ger. 
Jcalesche,  from  Russ.  koliaska=a  calash  carriage.] 

1.  A  light  pleasure  or  traveling  carriage,   with 
low  wheels,  having  a  top  or  hood  removable  at 
pleasure. 

"  Daniel,  a  sprightly  swain,  that 

used  to  slash 
The  vig'rous  steeds  that  drew 

his  lord's  calash" — King. 
"The  ancients  used  calashes, 
the  figures  of  several  of  them 
being  to  be  seen  on  ancient  mon- 
uments. They  are  very  simple, 
light,  and  drove  by  the  traveler 
himself."—  Arbuthnot.-  On  Coins. 

2.  The  hood  of  a  carriage. 
*3.  A  hood  for  a  lady's  head, 

made  of  silk,  supported  with 
hoops     of    cane     or     whale- 
bone, and  projecting  considerably  over  the  face. 
(Latham.) 

"  .  .  .  huddled  her  calash  over  her  head." — Sala: 
The  Ship-chandler. 

calash-top,  s. 

Vehicles:  A  folding  leather  top,  with  bows  and 
joints;  sometimes  called  a  half-head. 

ca-la'-ta,  s.  [Ital.l  An  Italian  dance  in  two- 
fourths  time,  of  a  sprightly  character.  (Stainer  <£ 
Barrett.) 

ca-la-the-a,  s.  [Gr.  kalathn.t  =  a  basket,  from 
their  being  woven  in  baskets  (Craig),  or  from  the 
form  of  the  stigma  (London).] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Marantace*,  the  Canna»  of  Jussieu.  The  species 
are  natives  of  tropical  America,  and  several  are  in 
cultivation  for  the  sake  of  their  handsome  foliage. 

ca-la  th-I-an,  s.  [Lat.  calathiana  =  the  blue 
violet.]  A  term  used  only  in  the  subjoined  com- 
pound. 


calathian-vlolet,  s. 

Bot.:  A  plant  so  called  (Genlianapneumonanthe). 

"  It  is  called  Viola  autumnalis,  or  autumnal  violet,  and 
seemeth  to  be  the  same  that  Valerius  Corduscalleth  Pneu- 
monanthe,  which  he  Bays  is  named  in  the  German  tongue 
Lungen  Blumen,  or  lung-floure  ;  in  English,  Autumn  Bel- 
floures,  Calathian  Vi<ilets,  and  of  some  Harvest -bels."— 
Oerarde:  Herbal!,  p.  4SB,  ed.  1633. 

cal-a-thl  d-I-um,  ca-la '-thl-um,  s.  [Gr.  kal- 
athos=a  basket.] 

Bot. :  A  name  given  by  some  continental  botanists 
to  an  umbel,  in  which  all  the  flowers  are  sessile. 
(Craig.} 

ca-lath  -I-form,  a.  [Lat.  calathus;  Gr.kalathos 
=a  basket.] 

Bot . :  Having  the  form  of  a  basket ;  basket- 
shaped,  cup-shaped. 

cal-a-tho'-des.,  s.  [Gr.  kalathos  =  a  basket; 
ej'dos=appearance,  likeness.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ranunculaceae,  comprising  a 
single  species,  Calathodes  palmata,  from  Sikkim. 
It  is  a  perennial  herb,  with  large  terminal  and 
solitary  flowers ;  petals  none. 

cal -a-thus,  s.  [Lat.  calathus;  Gr.  kalathoi=a 
basket.] 

*1.  A  kind  of  hand-basket,  made  of  light  wood  or 
rushes.  Used  by  women  sometimes  to  gat  her  flowers, 
but  chiefly,  after  the  example  of  Minerva,  to  put 
their  work  in.  It  was  narrow  at  the  bottom  and 
widening  upward. 

2.  Entom. :  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects  of  the 
tribe  Carabidse. 

ca-la  v-er-lte,  s.  [From  Calaveras,  where  it  is 
found.] 

Min.:  A  telluride  of  gold,  from  the  Stanislaus 
mine,  Calaveras  Co.,  California.  It  occurs  massive 
without  crystalline  structure ;  color,  bronze  yellow ; 
streak,  yellowish  gray;  brittle.  Compos.:  Tellu- 
rium 55-53,  gold  44-47. 

ca  l-ca-dls,  s.    [Arab.] 

Med. :  A.  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  white  vitriol 
or  to  some  white  vitriolic  mineral. 

cal-calre,  s.  [Fr.,  as  o.=calcareous,  limy;  ass. 
=  a  calcareous  rock.] 

Geol.:  A  word  used  in  English  only  in  the  two 
subjoined  terms. 

calcalre  grossler,  s.  [Fr.  grassier  =  thick, 
coarse.] 

Geol. :  A  rock  or  stratum  consisting  of  a  coarse 
limestone  often  passing  into  sand.  It  occurs  in  the 
Paris  basin  and  is  use$  as  a  building  stone.  It  is 


Calash, 


scopic  foraminifera.    (Lyell.) 

calcalre  siliceux,  «.  [Fr.  si7iceux=siliceous, 
flinty.] 

Geol.:  A  compact  siliceous  limestone  associated 
with  the  Calcaire  Grossier,  and  coeval  with  it. 

cal-can'-e-al,  a.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  calcaneum 
(q.  v.),  and  Eng.  suffix -ai.]  Pertaining  to  the  cal- 
caneum  or  bone  of  the  heel. 

cal-can'-e-um,  s.  [From  Lat.  calx  (genit 
calcis).] 

Anat.:  The  bone  of  the  tarsus  which  forms  the 
prominence  of  the  heel  or  the  hock.  (Huxley.) 

cal -car  (1),  s.  [Lat.  calcaria  =  a  lime-kiln; 
caicariits  =pertaining  to  lime;  calx  (genit.  calcis), 
=  lime.] 

1.  Glass-making:   A  name  given  to  a  small  fur- 
nace in  which  the  first  calcination  is  made  of  sand 
and  potash,  for  the  formation  of  a  frit,  from  which 
glass  is  made.    [FRITTIXCI-FURNACE.]    ( Ure.) 

2.  Metal.:  An  annealing  arch  or  oven.     (Knight.) 
cal  -car  (2),«.    [Lat.  <-alcar  —  a  spur;  from  culx 

(gen.  calcis)  =  the  neel.] 

Bot . :  A  spur,  a  projecting  hollow  or  solid  process, 
from  the  base  of  an  organ,  as  in  the  flowers  of 
Larkspur  and  Snapdragon ;  such  flowers  are  called 
calcarate.  or  spurred.  (Balfour.) 

cal -car-ate,  a.    [Calcar  (2);  -afe.] 

Bot.:  Spurred.  [For  definition  see  CALC  AH  (2), ».] 

"  By  the  irregular  development  of  one  or  more  sepals 
the  spurred  (calcarate)  calyx  of  Larkspur  and  of  Indian 
Cress  is  produced." — Balfour:  Botany,  p.  202. 

cal-car  -e-a,  a.  [Lat.  calcaria,  nom.  pi.  of  a. 
calcarius  =  pertaining  to  lime.] 

ZoOl.:  The  same  as  CALCISPOSOIJE  (q.v.). 

cal-car'-e-6,  only  in  compos.  [Eng.  calcareo(us) 
(q.v.).] 

calcareo-argillaceous,  s. 

Min.:  Consisting  of  or  containing  calcareous  and 
argillaceous  earths. 

calcareo-barite, ». 

Min.:  A  white  barite  from  Strontian,  in  Argyle- 
shire,  containing,  probably  as  mixture,  6'ti  per 
cent,  of  lime  and  some  silica  and  alumina. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wSrk,     who,     s&n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try;     Syrian.     »,    02  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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calcareo-bituminous,  a. 

Min. :  Consisting  of  or  containing  calcareous,  and 
bituminous  earths. 

calcareo-silicious,  a. 

Min, :  Consisting  of  or  containing  calcareous  and 
silicious  earths. 

calcareo-sulphurous,  a. 

Min. :  Consisting  of  or  containing  calcareous  and 
sulphurous  earths. 

cal-car -e-ous,  a.  [Lat.  calcarius  =  pertaining 
to  lime;  cote  (genit.  calcis)=\ime.} 

1.  Min.:  Consisting  of  or  containing  carbonate  of 
lime  ;  of  the  nature  of  limestone. 

2.  GeoJ. :  Calcareous  rocks  are  generally  of  ani- 
mal origin.     They  consist  of  fragments  of  shells, 
corals,  oncrinites,  or  of  globigerinee,  and  other  for- 
•ammifera.     Even  when  so  wholly  crystalline  that 
no  traces  of  old  organisms  can  be  detected,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  these  previously  existed  and 
liave  been  destroyed  by  metamorphic  action. 

calcareous  barytes,  s. 

Min.:  A  variety  of  barytes,  with  an  abnormal 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  its  composition. 

calcareous  earth,  s.  [In  Fr.  terre  calcaire;  Ger. 
kalkerde.']  A  term  commonly  applied  to  lime  in 
any  form,  but  properly  to  pure  lime.  It  is  also  fre- 
quently applied  to  marl,  and  to  earths  containing  a 
considerable  proportion  of  lime. 

calcareous  marl,  s. 

Min.:  A  soft,  earthy  deposit,  often  hardly  at  all 
consolidated  with  or  without  distinct  fragments  of 
shells ;  it  generally  contains  much  clay,  and  gradu- 
ates into  a  calcareous  clay.  (Dana.) 

calcareous  spar,  s. 

Min.:  Calcite.  crystallized  native  carbonate  of 
lime,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties.  The  usual 
composition  is  carbonic  acid  44*0,  lime  56*0,  but  it 
often  contains  impurities,  upon  which  depend  the 
colors  assumed  by  the  crystal.  Carbonates  of  lime 
are  widely  distributed  in  nature,  as  marbles,  chalk, 

Ac.      [ICELAND-SPAR,  MARBLE.] 

calcareous  sponges,  s.  pi.  An  order  of  sponges — 
the  Calcispougise  (q.  v.), 

calcareous  tufa,  s. 

Mill* :  A  term  applied  to  varieties  of  carbonates 
of  lime,  formed  by  evaporation  of  water  containing 
that  mineral  in  solution,  occurring  in  fissures  and 
caves  in  limestone  rocks,  and  near  springs,  the 
water  of  which  is  impregnated  with  lime. 

cal-car'-e-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  calcareous;  -ness.} 
The  quality  of  being  calcareous,  or  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  limestone. 

cal-car-lf-er-0us,  a.  [Lat.  calcaria=a  lime- 
Jciln;  /ero=to  bear.J  Producing  lime,  calciferous. 

cal-ca  r-I-form,  a.  [Lat.  caZcar=spur ;  forma 
=  form,  appearance.] 

Bot.:  Shaped  like  a  calcar,  or  spur;  spur-shaped. 

cal-CJ^r-l'-na,  s.  [Lat.  calcar=a  spur;  neut.  pi. 
ad^".  suff.  -ma.J  One  of  the  Rotaline  Foraminifera. 
It  is  coated  with  exogenous  shell  growth,  as  gran- 
ules, spires,  &c.  Shell  thick.  Common  in  several 
tertiary  strata,  and  living  abundantly  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  other  warm  Lseas.  ( Griffith,  t£ 
Hcnfrey.) 

cal-ca-val'-la,  s.  [Port.]  A  kind  of  superior 
sweet  wine  from  Portugal. 

*cal-9e-a  -ted,  a.  [Lat.  calceatus,  pa.  par.  of 
falceo=to  shoe ;  calceus—a.  shoe.]  Furnished  with 
shoes,  shod. 

called,  a.    [Lat.  calceatus—shod.] 

1.  Gen. :  "Wearing  shoes  or  boots,  not  sandals. 

2.  Spec.:  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  that  branch 
•of  the  Carmelite  Order,  which  did  not  accept  the 
reform  of  St.  Teresa.    [DISCALCED.] 

"  Subject  to  the  Father-General  of  the  calced  Carmel- 
ites."— Miss  Lockhart:  Life  of  St.  Teresa  (Note  C.  ). 

*cal-9e  -don,  s.  [CALCEDOXY.]  A  foul  vein  like 
calcedouy  in  some  precious  stones,  (Ash.) 

cal-ce  -don-Ic,  cal-ce-do  -nl-an,  a.  [Lat.  cal- 
cedonius  =  a  calcedony.]  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of  calcedony. 

*cal-9e'-don-yc,  s.    [CHALCEDONY.] 

cal-^e'-I-form,  a.  [Lat.  culceus— a  shoe;  forma 
=  form,  shape.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  CALCEOLATE  (q.  v.). 

cal-ce'-&-la,  s.  [Lat.  calceolus=  a  little  shoe  or 
slipper;  calceus=a  shoe.] 

ZooL:  A  genus  of  brachiopod  moll  use  a.  of  the 
family  Orthidte,  the  bivalve  shell  of  which  is  some- 
what slipper-shaped.  It  is  fossil  only,  being  found 
in  the  Devonian  rocks. 

Cal-§e-6-lar'-l-a,  .<*.  [Lat.  calceolarius=a  shoo- 
maker,  from  calceolu»=a  little  shoe,  a  slipper;  cal- 
ce  us  =  a  shoe.] 


Bot.  &  Hortic. :  A  woll-known  and  beautiful 
genus  of  plants— order  Scrophulariaceee.  The  re- 
semblance to  a  shoe  is  in  the  bilabiate  corolla  of  the 
best  known  species,  the  elongated  lower  lip  of 
which  is  inflated  and  turned  down.  The  stamens 
are  only  two.  The  species,  which  are  numerous, 
come  from  South  America,  chiefly  from  the  western 
slope  or  side  of  the  Andes.  The  greater  number 
have  yellow  flowers,  others  are  purple,  while  in  a 
few  the  two  colors  are  intermingled.  The  roots  of 
Calceolaria  arachnoida  are  collected  in  Chili, 
where  they  are  called  relbun,  and  are  used  for  dye- 
ing woolen  cloth  crimson.  Various  calceolarias  are 
cultivated  in  this  country. 

cal-9e'-6-late,  a.  [Lat.  calceolus=a  little  shoe, 
a  slipper,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ate.} 

Bot. :  Having  the  form  of  a  shoe  or  slipper.  Ex- 
amples, the  petals  of  the  orchid  Cypripedium  and 
the  Calceolaria,  or  Slipper-plant. 

cal'-gSg,  cal'-xes,  s.pL    [CALX.] 

cal'-Qlc,  a.  [From  Lat.  calx  (genit.  coZcis)  =lime, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ic.j  Pertaining  to  or  composed  in 
whole  or  in  part  or  lime,  as  calcic  carbonate,  calcic 
oxide. 

cal-9lf-er-OuS,  a.  [Lat.  calx  (genit.  calcis)  = 
lime,  chalk  ;  /ero=to  bear.] 

Min.:  Containing  or  producing  calcite  or  car- 
bonate of  lime. 

cal-glf-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  calcif(y);  -ic.]  Calcifer- 
ous, calcic.  (Huxley:  Physiol.,  ch.  12.) 

tC&l-glf-I-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  calx  (genit.  calcis) 
=lime;  facio=to  make.]  The  process  of  being  con- 
verted into  a  stony  substance  containing  lime. 

"...  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  solid  mass  of 
fully  formed  bone  is  formed  by  the  calcification  of  this 
tissue." — Cai-penter:  Principles  of  Physiology,  p.  203. 

cal'-gl-fled,  pa.  par.  or  a,  [CALCIFY.] 
"  Calcified  teeth  are  peculiar  to  the  vertebrates,  and  may 
be  defined  as  bodies  primarily,  if  not  permanently,  dis- 
tinct from  the  skeleton,  consistingof  a  cellular  and  tubu- 
lar basis  of  animal  matter  containing  earthy  particles,  a 
fluid,  and  a  vascular  pulp." — Owen:  Anat.  of  Vertebrates. 

tc&l'-fl-form,  a.  [Lat.  calx  (genit.  catc/«)=lime; 
/prma=iorm,  appearance.]  In  the  form  of  chalk  or 
lime. 

cal  -91-13?,  s.  [Lat.  calx  (genit.  calcis)=\ime ; 
facio  (pass.  _/io)  =  to  make.]  To  convert  into  lime. 

"Were  this  sheath  actually  dentinal  in  tissue  and 
united  to  the  jaw-bone,  the  resemblance  to  the  Lepido- 
siren  would  be  closer;  but  it  is  never  calcified,  and  is  shed 
during  the  progress  of  the  metamorphosis."— Owen:  Anat. 
of  Vertebrates. 

cal-9l-man -gite,  a.    [From  Lat.  calcium;  Eng. 
mang(anese),  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  SPAETAITE  (q.  v.) . 

cal  -9i-mine,  s.  [Lat.  ca-lx  (genit.  ca2cfe)=lime.] 
White  or  colored  wash  for  walls  (usually  made  of 
ground  anhydrous  or  calcined  gypsum)  much  finer 
than  common  whitewash.  Various  coloring  sub- 
stances are  used. 

c&l'-cl-mlne,  v.  /.  [CALCIMINE,  s.]  To  wash 
over  with  calcimine ;  as,  "  to  calcimine  walls." 

tcal-9l'-na-ble,  a.  [Eng.caZcm(e);  -able.'}  Capa- 
ble of  being  calcined ;  that  may  becalcined. 

"Not  fermenting1  with  acids,  and  imperfectly  calct- 
nable  in  a  great  &re."—Hill:  Fossils,  Of  Granite. 

*cal'-9ln-ate,  v.  t.  [Low  Lat.  calcinatus,  pa. 
par.  of  caldno=to  calcine.  ]  To  calcine. 

"...  first,  it  indurateth,  then  maketh  fragile,  and 
lastly  it  doth  calcinate."—  Bacon;  Nat.  Hist. 

cal-9ln-a'-tion,  *cal-9ln-a  -cioun,  s.  [Low  Lat. 

calcinatus,  pa.  par.  of  calcinp=to  calcine. 1 

1.  The  operation  of  expelling  from  a  substance  by 
heat,  either  water  or  volatile  water  combined  with 
it.    Thus,  the  process  of  burning  lime,to  expel  the 
carbonic  acid,  is  one  of  calcination.    The  result  of 
exposing  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  to  heat,  and 
the  removal  of  its  carbonic  acid,  is  the  production 
of  calcined  magnesia.    The  term  was,  by  the  earlier 
chemists,  applied  only  when  the  substance  exposed 
to  heat   was  reduced   to  a  calx,  or   to  a  friable 

Fowder,  this  being  frequently  the  oxide  of  a  metal, 
t  is  now,  however,  used  when  any  body  is  subjected 
even  to  a  process  of  wasting.     (Ure.)    Marble,  lime- 
stone, and  chalk,  which  are  all  carbonates  of  lime, 
are  deprived  of  their  carbonic  acid  and  water  by 
calcination.    It  also  deprives  copper  and  other  ores 
of  their  sulphur,  the  sulphurate  being  oxidized  and 
sulphuric  acid  being  disengaged  and  volatilized. 
"Oure  fourneys  eke  of  calcinttfu'aun." 

Chaucer;  C.  T,,  12,732. 

"Adustion  causeth  blackness  and  calcinatinn  white- 
ness."— Bacon:  Works  (ed.  1765),  vol.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  The  operation  of  reducing  a  metal  to  an  oxide ; 
oxidation. 

*3.  The  result  of  the  process  of  calcining. 


calcination-pot,  s.  A  sort  of  crucible  used  for 
preparing  animal  charcoal. 

tcal'HjI-na-tSr-jf,  s.  [Low  Lat.  calcinatorium.] 
A  vessel  or  crucible  used  in  calcination. 

cal  '-fine,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  calciner;  Low  Lat.  cal- 
citto,"  Lat.  calx  (genit.  caJc£s)=chalk.] 

A.  Transitive  : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  reduce  to  a  powder, 

"Moses,  with  an  actual  fire  calcined,  or  burnt  the  golden 
calf  unto  powder."  —  Sir  T.  Browne:  Religio  Medici. 

"The  turf  being,  as  it  were,  calcined  by  the  scorching 
hoofs  of  their  diabolical  partners."  —  Scott:  Black  Dtcarf, 
ch.  ii. 

2.  To  reduce  a  metal  to  an  oxide  ;  to  oxidize. 
*3.  To  utterly  consume. 

"This  earth  at  last  shall  becalcined." 

H.  More:  Entltus.  Triumph. 

*II.  Figuratively  :  To  consume. 

"  You  by  a  chaste  chimicke  Art, 
Calcine  fraile  love  to  pietie." 

Habington:  Castara. 

B.  Intransitive  ;  To  be  reduced  to  a  powder  ;  to 
become  calcined. 

"  .  .  .  in  a  very  strong  heat,  calcining  without 
fusion."  —  Newton;  Optics. 

cal'-clned,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CALCINE,  r.] 

1.  Reduced  to  a  powder. 

"Antimony  calcined  or  reduced  to  ashes."  —  Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors. 

2.  Oxidized. 

"When  a  decoction  of  meat  is  effectually  screened 
from  ordinary  air,  and  supplied  solely  with  calcined  air, 
putrefaction  never  seta  in."  —  Tyndall;  frag,  of  Science. 


3d  ed.,  xi.  301. 


r, «.    [CALCINE.] 

1.  Gen. :  One  who,  or  that  which,  calcines. 

2.  Spec. :  A  calcining  or  roasting  furnace. 

cal-cl-nlng,  *cal-9en-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  ». 
[CALCINE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partic.  adj. :  In  senses  cor- 
responding to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive:  The  act  of  reducing  to  a  pow- 
der ;  calcination. 

"In  amalgamynge  and  calcenynge." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,699. 

calcinlng-furnace,  s.  A  large  reverberatory 
furnace,  having  a  fire  at  one  end,  two  chimneys  at 
opposite  corners,  fourdqors  at  which  the  operation 
is  observed,  the  rabbles  introduced,  and  the  mate- 
ria_l  withdrawn,  and  hoppers  above  by  which  the  ore 
is  introduced. 

cal-cl-ni'-tre,s.  [Lat.  calx  (genit.  edict's)  =lime, 
and  nitre  (q.  V.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  NITROCALCITE  (q.  v.). 

*cal'-9ln-lze,  v.  t.  [CALCINE.]  To  calcine.  (Syl- 
vester: Du  Bartas.) 

cal-cI-6-ce-le'S-tlte,  s.  [Lat.  eatei«s=pertain- 
ing  to  lime ;  calx  (genit.  caici's)=lime;  ccelestis,  ce- 
(es(is=heavenly,  sky-blue ;  eceh«m=heaven.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Celestite  (q,  v.),  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  lime. 

cal-cI-6-fer'-rite,  s.  [Lat,  ca!cms=pertaining 
to  lime;  calx  (gen.  calcis}—  lime;  /err(um)=irou: 
suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  sulphur,  yellow  or  yellow  mineral,  from 
Battenberg,  in  Bavaria.  Specific  gravity,  2*52- 
2*529.  Composition :  Phosphoric  acid,  34*01 ;  sep- 
quioxide  of  iron,  24*31;  alumina,  2*90;  magnesia, 
2*65  ;  lime,  14*81 ;  hydrogen,  20*56. 

cal-9l-sp4n'-£I-89,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.  calx  (genit. 
carets)  =limo,  and  spongia=a  sponge.]  [SPONGE.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  Calcareous  sponges.    One  of  the  leading 
divisions  of  Spongida  (sponges),  the  others  being 
Keratoda  (horny  sponges),  Silicispongiua  (siliceous 
sponges),  and  Myxospongiffi  (sponges  with  neither  a 
horny  nor  a  siliceous  skeleton).    The  living  species 
of  calcareous  sponges  have  a  skeleton  composed  of 
spicula  of  lime,  and  are  generally  free  and  inde- 
pendent of  each  other. 

2.  Palceont. :    What     fossil     genera     should    be 
referred  to  this  group  has  not  yet  boon  finally  deter- 
mined. 

cal'-Qlte,  s.  [Lat.  calx  (genit.  caieis)=chalk, 
and  sun.  -ite  (q.  v.).]  Crystallized  carbonate  of 
lime.  [ICELAND-SPAR.] 

cal-9l-tra  -pg,,  s.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  calcitrapa; 
Gael.  c«7(*— a  bristle,  and  Eng.  trap.'}  [CALTROP.] 

Bot.:  A  name  for  the  Star-thistle,  Centaurea 
calcitrapa. 

*cal  -9l-trate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  calcitrer;  Lat. 
calcitro=to  kick,  from  calx  (genit.  calcis)  =  a  heel.] 
To  kick,  to  spurn.  (Cotgrave  <&  Cockeram.) 


boll,     bdy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f . 
-cian,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  -  bel,      del. 


calcitration 

*cal-cl-tra'-tlon,  s.  [From  Eng.  calcitraie  (q.v.), 
and  surf,  -tore.]  The  act  of  kicking. 

"  The  birth  of  the  child  is  caused  partly  by  its  calcilra- 
tion  breaking  the  membranes  in  which  it  lieth." — Ross: 
Arcana  Microcosmi,  1652,  p.  62. 

cal'-fl-um,  s.  [From  Lat.  calx  (genit.  calcis)  = 
limo.J 

Chem.:  A  dyad  metaUic  element.  Symbol,  Ca: 
atomic  weight,  40 ;  specific  gravity,  1'57.  Obtained 
by  Davy  by  decomposing  the  chloride  by  electricity ; 
also  by  heating  the  iodide  with  sodium  in  a  closed 
vessel.  Calcium  is  a  brass-yellow,  ductile,  mallea- 
ble metal,  which  oxidizes  in  damp  air :  it  decom- 
poses water,  and  dissolves  easily  in  dilute  acids. 
Heated  in  the  air,  it  melts  at  red  heat,  and  burns 
with  a  bright  orange  light.  Calcium  occurs  in 
nature  chiefly  as  a  carbonate,  silicate,  and  sul- 
phate. Calcium  oxide,  CaO,  called  also  Lime,  is 
obtained  by  heating  the  carbonate  of  calcium  to 
redness.  It  is  a  white,  earthy,  infusible  powder, 
phosphorescent  at  high  temperatures ;  it  is  strongly 
alkaline,  and  readily  absorbs  carbonic  anhydride. 
It  unites  vigorously  with  water,  throwing  out  great 
heat,  and  forms  a  hydrate,  CaOH^O,  which  is  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water;  it  is  used  in  medicine  as  lime- 
water.  Impure  lime  mixed  with  sandforms  mortar. 

Calcium  sulphate,  CaSO<,  found  as  hydride  as 
gypsum,  CaSO^HjO,  and  selenite  and  alabaster. 
The  water  is  given  off  by  heating  it,  and  a  white 
powder  is  left,  which  dissolves  in  500  parts  of  cold 
water.  Mixed  with  water,  it  sets  in  a  hard  sub- 
stance J  it  is  used  under  the  name  of  plaster  of  Paris 
for  making  casts  of  medals  and  statues,  &c. 

Calcium  carbonate,  CaCC*3,  forms  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  limestone,  marble,  chalk.  &c.  It  occurs 
crystallized  as  calc-spar  and  aragonite.  Calcium 
carbonate  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  dissolved  by 
•water  containing  carbonic  acid  gas ;  it  is  deposited 
from  this  solution  by  boiling,  hence  boiler  deposits. 

Calcium  phosphates  occur  in  the  bones  of  animals 
and  are  native  in  Apatite.  [PHOSPHATES.]  Calcium 
chloride,  CaClo,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  car- 
bonate in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in 
white  prismatic  crystals;  it  is  very  deliquescent. 
Fused  calcium  chloride  is  used  to  dry  gases,  <tc.  It 
absorbs  ammonia  gas. 

Calcium  fluoride,  CaFl2,  occurs  as  fluor  spar. 

Calcium  sulphides  and  phosphides  have  been 
obtained.  Salts  of  calcium  are  not  precipitated 
by  HjS,  either  in  an  acid  or  alkaline  solution. 
Alkaline  carbonates  and  ammonia  carbonate  give 
a  white  precipitate  insoluble  in  excess ;  oxalate  of 
ammonia  gives  a  white  precipitate  from  a  neutral 
solution ;  the  precipitate  is  not  soluble  in  acetic 
acid.  A  solution  or  sulphate  of  calcium  gives  no 
precipitate.  The  chloride  gives  an  ormige-red  flame 
with  alcohol.  The  spectrum  of  calcium  gives  sev- 
eral characteristic  lines,  especially  an  orange-red 
and  a  green  line.  Chloride  of  lime,  or  bleaching 
powder,  is  a  mixture  of  calcium  chloride  and  cal- 
cium hopochlorite. 

K  Calcium  Arsenate  (Min.)  is  =  Pharmacolite  ; 
Calcium  Borosilicate  =  Datholite ;  Calcium  Car- 
bonate=(\)  Calcite,  (2)  Aragonite;  Calcium  Colum- 
bate=(l)  Microlite,  (2)  Azorite;  Calcium  Phosphate 
—  Apatite;  Calcium  Silicate  =  (1)  Wollastonite,  (2) 
Okenite;  Calcium  Su(pfcate=Selenite ;  and  Calcium 
Tungs£ate=Scheelite,  all  which  see. 

calcium-light,  8.  The  Drummond  or  oxyhydro- 
gen  light,  in  which  streams  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
are  directed  and  inflamed  upon  a  ball  of  lime 
whose  incandescence  gives  a  very  vivid  and  bril- 
liant light.  [DRUMMOND-LIGHT.]  (Knight.) 

toal-9lv'-8r-ou8,  a.  [From  Lat.  calx  (genit. 
caicw)=limestone,  lime,  and  t'oro=to  devour. 

Bot. :  Eating  into  or  corroding  a  limestone  rock. 
(B.  Brown,  1874.) 

•cal-co-graph'-I-cal,  a.  [From  Eng.  calco- 
ffraph(y) ,'  -ica/.]  Pertaining  to  calcography  (q.v.). 

*cal-cog  -rg.ph-j?,  «.  [Gr.  kalkos  =  brass  and 
graphe  =  a  writing,  drawing,  from  grapho  =  to 
write.]  The  art  of  engraving  on  brass. 

"  The  histories  of  refining ;  of  making  copperas ;  of 
making  alum  ; — of  calcograptty  ;  of  enameling.  —Sprat- 
BM.  of  R.  Sac.,  p.  258. 

cil-c6ur  -an-Ite,  s.  [From  Ger.  calcouranit, 
Icalk-uranit',  kalk  =  chalk,  and  uranit  =  uranite 
(q.v.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  AUTTJNITE  (q.  v.). 

calO|In-tgr,  s.  [Ger.  J.-a!fc=chalk,  and  sinter 
=dross.]  The  incrustations  of  carbonate  of  lime 
upon  the  ground;  or  the  pendulous  conical  pieces, 
called  stalactites,  attached  to  the  roofs  of  caverns, 
Ac.  (Ure.) 

calc'-spar,  s.  [Ger.  fcaJfc=chalk,  and  Eng.  s[>ar 
(q.v.)]  Crystallized  carbonate  of  lime  or  calcito. 

[C  ALCAREOUS-SPAR.  ] 

calc  -tuff,  «.  fGer.  fca?fc=chalk,  and  tuff=tntn 
(q.  v.).]  A  formation  of  carbonate  of  lime  from  the 
deposits  of  springs,  &c.  [CALCAREOUS-TUFA.] 
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-bll'-I-tf,  s.  [Eng.  calculate)  ;  abil- 
ity.] Possibility  or  capability  of  being  calculated, 
estimated,  or  provided  for. 

calc'-u-la-ble,  a.  [Fr.  calculable.]  Capable  of 
being  calculated. 

"The  man,  become  mature, 
Would  at  a  calculable  day  discard    .    .    ." 

Browning:  Red  Cott.  X.  Cap.  Country. 
"I  have  made  every  calculable  provision."  —  W.  Taylor.- 
Monthly  Mag. 

Calc'-U-lar-jf,  a.  &  8,  [Lat.  calcularius,  from 
calculu8=&  little  stone;  calx=(l)  lime,  chalk;  (2) 
a  pebble.] 

A.  Aa  adj.:    Pertaining  to  or  caused  by  the  dis- 
ease of  stone  in  the  bladder. 

"  Motion  was  tedious  and  noxious  to  him,  by  reason  of 
his  calculary  infirmity  and  corpulency."  —  Bp.  Gaudem 
Life  ofBp.  Broicnrigg,  1660,  p.  218. 

B.  As  subst.  .'  A  mass  of  small  stony  lumps  found 
in  the  pear  and  other  fruits. 

calc'-u.-late,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  calculatus,  pa.  -par. 
of  calculo=io  reckon  by  means  of  pebbles;  from 
calculus—  a.  little  stone,  a  pebble;  dimin.  of  calx= 
(1)  lime,  chalk  ;  (2)  a  stone,  pebble-.  In  Fr.  calculer; 
Sp.  calcular;  Ital.  calculare.] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

I.  To  compute,  to  reckon  up  in  number. 

"If,  in  calculating  the  numbers  of  the  people,  we  take 
in  the  multitudes  that  emigrate  to  the  plantations.  "—  • 
Goldsmith:  Essay  x. 

*2.  To  divine  or  prognosticate  by  the  situation  of 
the  planets  at  a  certain  time. 

"A  cunning  man  did  calculate  my  birth." 

ShaJcesp.:  Hen.  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  lv.  L 

"Who  were  there  then  in  the  world,  to  observe  the 
births  of  those  first  men,  and  calculate  their  nativities?"  — 
Bentley. 

II.  Figuratively  :  To  arrange  or  adjust  for  a  pur- 
pose.   (Seldom  used  except  in  the  pa.  par.) 

*'  I  calculate  my  remedy  for  this  one  individual  kingdom 
of  Ireland."  —  Swift:  Modest  Proposal. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  calculations  ;  prognosticate. 

Why  all  these  fires,  why  all  these  gliding  ghosts, 
Why  old  men  fool  and  children  calculate  ?" 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  i.  8. 

2*  To  form  one's  opinion  on  ;  to  rockon  or  depend 
onj  to  expect  (Colloquial-^  and  chiefly  American.) 

if  Generally  used  with  the  prep,  on  before  the 
matter  on  which  the  opinion  is  formed. 

calc'-u-la-tSd,  pa.  par.  &  o.    [CALCULATE,  tu] 

*C»sar  .  .  .  did  set  forth  an  excellent  and  perfect 
kalendar,  more  exactly  calculated,  than  any  other  that  was 
before.  —  AbrfAr  Plutarch,  p.  612. 

calc  -u-la-tlng  (l),pr.par.,  a.  &s.  [CALCULATE, 
v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fr  particip.  adj.:  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

"With  his  cool,  calculating  disposition,  he  easily  got 
the  better  of  his  ardent  rival."  —  Godwin.-  St.  Leon. 

C.  As  substantive  :  The  act  or  process  of  comput- 
ing, reckoning,  or  estimating. 

calculating  engine,  s.  The  same  as  CALCULA- 
TING MACHINE  (q.v.). 

"  Such  are  the  facts  which,  by  a  certain  adjustment  of 
the  calculating  engine,  would  be  presented  to  the  ob- 
server." —  Babbagct  Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise,  ch.  ii. 

calculating  machine,  s.  A  machine  for  making 
arithmetical  calculations  with  speed  and  accuracy. 
The  simplest  one  is  the  abacus  (q.  v.J.  The  best 
known  of  such  machines  is  that  which  Babbage  was 
employed  by  the  British  Government  to  construct. 
He  began  the  work  in  1821,  and  continued  it  for 
about  twelve  years,  till  1833,  at  an  expenseof  £15,000, 
after  which  it  was  abandoned.  The  part  completed 
is  preserved  in  the  library  of  King's  College.  The 
machine  and  its  operations  are  too  complex  to  be 
described  here. 

*calc  -u-la-tlng  (2),  a.  [Lat.  calculus=&  stone, 
pebble.]  Turning  into,  or  forming  into  a  calcnlus 
or  stone  in  the  bladder. 

tcalc'-u-la-tlng-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  calculating  (I)  ; 
•ly.]  In  the  manner  of  one  calculating;  by  way  of 
calculation. 

calc-u-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  calculuses,  small  stone 
a  pebble,  because  pebbles  were  of  old  used  in  this 
country,  as  they  still  are  among  some  uncivilized 
tribes,  as  aids  in  counting;  Eng.  suff.  -at  ion.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  calculating,  reckoning,  or  comput- 
ing in  number.-;. 

"One  Bartholomew  Scullet  .  .  .  hath  by  calculation 
found  the  very  day."—  Raleigh:  Hist,  of  Wnrld,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  25. 

"  And,  leaving  it  to  others  to  foretell, 
By  calculation  sage,  the  ebb  and  flow." 

Wordsicorth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 


calculus 

2.  The  result  of  an  arithmetical  computation  or 

reckoning. 

"If  we  suppose  our  present  calculation,  the  Phoenix 
now  in  nature  will  be  the  sixth  from  the  creation." — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  estimating  the  force  and 
result  of  circumstances. 

2.  The  result  of   such   estimation ;  the  opinion 
formed  of  circumstances. 

"  The  fate  of  the  Triennial  Bill  confounded  all  the  cal- 
culations of  the  best  informed  politicians  of  that  time."— 
Alacaulajf:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

*calc -U-la-tlve,  a.  [Formed  by  analogy  of 
other  adjectives  from  an  imaginary  Lat.  calrvla- 
tivus:  from  calculus=a  pebble,  stone.]  Pertaining 
to  calculation ;  involving  calculation. 

"Persons  bred  in  trade  have  in  general  a  much  better 
idea,  by  long  habits  of  calculative  dealings,  .  .  ." — 
Burke:  On  the  Popery  Laws. 

calc'-u-la-t5r(  *calk'-e-la-tour,  s.  [Fr.  calcu- 
lateur;  Lat.  calculator=onG  who  reckons ;  calculus 
=  a  pebble,  stone.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  (of  persons} : 

I.  One  who  reckons  or  computes  by  numbers ;  a 
computer. 

*2.  One  who  prognosticates  by  astrology. 

".  .  .  calkelatours  &nd  astronomye." — Wucliffe:  Select 
Works,  p.  408. 

3.  One  who  estimates  the  force  or  effect  of  causes ; 
one  who  calculates  results. 

"Ambition  is  no  exact  calculator.  Avarice  itself  does, 
not  calculate  strictly  when  it  games." — Burke:  On  Shorten- 
ing the  Duration  of  Parliaments. 

II.  Technically  (of  things) : 

1.  An  arithmometer  of  a  certain  type.  (See  Knight  .- 
Pract.  Diet.  Mechan.t  i.  143,  for  a  description  and 
figure  of  it.) 

2.  A  kind  of  orrery  (q,  v.)  invented  by  Ferguson. 
*calc  -u-la-t6r-y^,  a.    [Lat.  calculatorius=i>er- 

taining  to  calculation ;  calculus=a  pebble,  stone.  J 
Pertaining  to  calculation. 

"  That  other  calculator^  or  figure-casting  astrology 
.  .  .  " — Hull.-  Cases  of  Conscience. 

*calC'-Hle.  s.  [Lat.  calculuses,  pebble  used  in 
counting.]  Reckoning,  computation,  calculation.} 

"The  general  calcule,  which  was  made  in  the  last  per- 
ambulation, exceeded  eight  millions."  —  Bowel:  Vwii 
Forest. 

*calc'-ule,  *cal'-cu-len,  *cal -kyll,  cal-kiU 
*cal'-cle,  v.  t.  [Fr.  calculer:  Lat.  calculo=to  calc- 
ulate; from  calculus— ^  pebble  used  in  counting-^ 
[CALCULATE.]  To  calculate,  compute. 

"  Full  Bubtilly  he  calculed  all  this." 

Chaucer:  Frankl.  Tale. 

*calc-uled,  *cal-kled,  *cal  -kiled,  pa.par.  or 
a.  [CALCULE,  v,] 

"  Astromomyers  al  so  aren  at  ere  whittes  end 
Of  that  was  calculed  of  the  clyniat  the  contrarye  they 
fyndeth."  Piers  Ploughman,  p.  291. 

calc-v-11,  s.pL    [CALCULUS.] 
*calc-u-llng,   cal -ku-ly^nge,  *kal -ku-ljfnge,. 
pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CALCULE,  v.] 
A.  &B;  Aspr.  par.  &  partic.  adj.:  (See  the  verb.) 
C.  As  substantive :  The  act  of  calculating;  calcu- 
lation. 

"When  this  kalkaa  knew  by  calculynge." 

Clntucer:  Troilus,  i.  71. 

*calc'-u>16se,  *calc'-u-loiis,  a.  [Lat.  calculosus 
=full  of  pebbles  or  stones;  calculus=&  pebble,  a 
stone.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. ;  Full  of  stones,  stony,  gritty. 

"The  feldes  calculose,  eke  harde  and  drle." 

Pallwliiis,  Ii.  40. 

2.  Medicine: 

(1)  Affected  with  stone  in  the  bladder;  suffering 
from  calculus. 

"I  have  found,  by  opening  the  kidneys  of  a  calculons. 
person,  that  the  stone  la  formed  earlier  than  I  have  sug- 
gested."— Sharp, 

(2)  Of  the  nature  of  a  calculus. 

"The  volatile  salt  of  urine   will   coagulate  spirits  of 
wine:  and  thun,  perhaps,  the  stones  orcaloiltise  concretions. 
in  the  kidney  or  bladder,  may  be  produced. "— flniro" 
Vulgar  Errors. 

calc  -u-lus,  s.  [In  Fr.  calcul ;  Sp.  calculo;  Port. 
calculac.ao=tn6  mathematical  calculus ;  calculo=& 
calculus  (in  Med.) ;  Ital.  calcolo,  or  calculo;  all 
from  Lat.  ca1culus=(l)  a  small  stone  or  pebble,  CJi 
a  stono  in  the  bladder,  (3,  4,  &c.)  a  stone  used  for 
voting  or  one  for  reckoning,  &c.  ] 

1.  Among  the' old  Romans:  A  stone  used  forvoting. 
At  trials  white  and  black  stones  were  thus  employed, 
the  \vliite  expressing  a  vote  for  acquittal  and  the 
black  for  condemnation. 

2.  Med. :  The  medical  term  for  what  is  popularly 
known  as  stone.    Calculi  vary  in  size  from  a  pin's 
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lioiui  to  a  )'i£^on's  ecp,  and  oven  larger,  anil  \veich 
frcni  a  few  ^raiiK<  to  several  ouneo.  Thrj  di'iivi- 
their  epccial  name  and  character  as  well  from  the 
•  -rpans  of  the  body  in  which  they  are  found  as  from 
tl.r  constituents  of  which  they  are  composed.  Thus, 
for  example,  a  calculus  found  in  tlie  kidney  or 
ureter  is  called  renal,  in  the  bladder  Tesical,  aud  so 
on;  but.  according  to  its  chemical  composition,  it 
would  also  be  called  either  (II  uric  (hthic)  acid 
calculus,  or  (21  oxalic  (mulberry)  calculus,  or  (3) 
phosphatic  calculus.  Calculi  derived  from  the  bile, 
are  also  found  in  the  gall-bladder,  and  in  the  biliary 
and  intestinal  ducts,  where  they  receive  the  name 
of  gall-stones,  or  biliary  calculi.  Those  found  iu 
the  salivary  glands  are  called  salivary  calculi. 

3.  3/«M. ;  Any  branch  of  mathematics  which  may 
involve  or  lead  to  calculation.  In  this  sweeping 
sense-  it  embraces  the  whole  science,  with  theexcep- 
tiim  of  pure  geometry.  Thus  there  may  be  a  calculus 
of  functions,  a  calculus  of  variations,  <kc.,  but  t_ho 
leading  divisions  of  the  subject  are  the  Differential 
aud  the  Integral  Calculus. 

Caculu*  of  functions:  The  calculus  iu  which  what 
is  sought  is  the  form  of  a  function,  aud  not  its 
value  iu  any  particular  case,  nor  the  condition 
wilder  which  it  may  have  a  particular  value. 

( 'ttlfnluti  of  variations:  A  method  in  which  the 
laws  of  dependance,  binding  together  variable 
quantities,  are  themselves  subject  to  change. 

TbeDifferentialCalcvluiiB  a  method  of  investi- 
gating mathematical  questions  by  measuring  the 
ratio  of  certain  indefinitely  small  quantities  called 
differentials.  [DIFFERENTIAL.] 

ImiHii'iiiirii  I'ulfulus:  A  method  of  investigating 
the  nature  of  imaginary  quantities  required  to  ful- 
fill apparently  impossible  conditions.  The  result 
proves  that  all  absurdities  in  geometry  may  be  ulti- 
mately resolved  into  attempts  to  measure  a  straight 
line  in  a  direction  different  from  that  of  its  length. 

The  Integral  Calculus  reverses  the  process  which 
obtains  in  the  differential  calculus;  that  is,  it 
reasons  out  from  the  ratio  of  the  indefinitely  small 
changes  of  two  or  more  magnitudes,  the  magni- 
tudes themselves;  or,  as  it  is  technically  stated, 
from  the  differential  of  an  algebraic  expression  it 
finds  the  expression  itself.  [INTEGRAL.] 

*cald,  a.&s.    [COLD.]    (O.  Eng.  ct  Scotch.) 
"  Thy  corse  in  clot  mot  caldfr  keue." 

Ear.  Eng.  All/I.  Farms;  Pearl,  320. 

Cal  -d§r-a.,  «.  [Sp.]  A  Spanish  term  for  the 
deep  caldron-like  cavities  which  occur  on  the  sum- 
mits of  extinct  volcanoes.  (Stormonth.) 

cal  -der-ite,  s.  [Apparently  from  the  proper 
name  Calder,  and  suff .  -ite  (Ifin.)  (q.  v.).l 

3fin.:  A  doubtful  mineral  from  Nepaul,  said  by 
Dana  to  be  nothing  but  massive  garnet.  Some 
authorities,  however,  recognize  it  as  as  a  special 
variety  of  garnet. 

cald  rife,  a.    [CAULDBIFE.]    (.Scorch.) 

cal  drfcn,  caul  -dron,  *cau  dr&n,  *.  [O.  Fr. 
raUl.-tiii.  rtiudnm,  chauldron:  from  O.  Fr.  raliturii ; 
JLat.  caldaria= caldron ;  cai«2tt6=hot ;  from  caleo= 
tobeliot;  Sp.  caldertm;  Ital.  calderoite.]  A  large 
kettle  or  boiler. 

••  Ami  he  struck  it  into  the  pan,  or  kettle,  or  ,'.rMro»i, 
or  pot;.  .  ."—  I  Sam.  ii.  14. 

"  The  limbs  yet  trembling,  in  the  faltlrnnf  boil." 
Dryden:   Virgil;  .Enciu.  i.  296. 

•cale  (1),  «.    [KAIL.  KALE.] 

*cale  i'2i.  •-'.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  Some  kind 
of  serpent. 

"A  feolle  worm,  cales  and  manticores.'' 

Kiuy  Alisaimder,  7.094. 

cal  -e-»,  a.    [Gr.  t«!o«=beautiful.] 

Hot.:  A  genu«  of  composite  plants,  containing 
upward  of  thirty  species,  natives  of  Mexico  ami 
Brazil.  They  are  herbs  or  small  shrubs.  C.  zacate- 
<-hirhi,  a  Mexican  species,  is  known  there  by  the 
name  of  .Turalillo,  and  is  said  to  contain,  in  a  fresh 
state,  a  considerable  quantity  of  camphor.  The 
leaves  of  C.jamaicensis  are  said  to  be  powerfully 
bitter,  and  steeped  in  wine  or  brandy  are  used  as  a 
stomachic  in  the  West  Indies.  (Treat,  nf  Dot.) 

cal-e-a  -na,  s.    [Gr.  fcn)os=beautiful.] 

Bot. :  A  name  applied  to  a  few  brown-colored  ter- 
restrial orchids,  natives  of  New  Holland.  They  arc 
noticeable  for  their  lip.  which  is  posticous.  peltate, 
unguiculato.  and  highly  irritable.  In  fine  weather 
or  when  undisturbed  this  lip_  bends  back  and  leaves 
the  column  uncovered:  but  if  it  rains,  or  the  plant 
is  jarred,  down  goes  the  lip  over  the  column,  which 
it  boxes  up  securely, 

caleche.s.    [CALASH.] 

Cal-S  do  -nl-an,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  Caledonia=Scot- 
land.] 

A.  As  niljfrtive:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Celedonia, 
tlie  ancient  name  of  Scotland. 

B.  As  substuntire :   A   native   of   Caledonia;    a 
Scotchman. 


cal-ed  -6n-ite.  s.  [In  Fr.  ealtilonite;  Eng.  Cal- 
"  j ;  -ite  (3/m.J.J 

Min.:  A  mineral  consisting  of  cartnniate  of  cop- 
per and  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lead.  It  is 
lound  in  minute  bluish-green  crystals,  in  associa- 
tion with  other  ores  of  lead.  It  is  orthorhombic, 
rather  brittle,  translucent,  and  of  a  verdigris  or 
bluish-green  color.  Specific  gravity.  6'4.  Com- 
position: Sulphate  of  lead,  55*8;  carbonate  of  lead, 
1*2*8 ;  carbonate  of  copper,  11'4.  (Dana.) 

cal  -e-duct,  s.    [("ALIDTJCT.] 

tcal-e  fa  -$I-ent,  a.  &  8.  [Lat.  cnlefaciens,  pr. 
par.  of  ca(e/acto=to  make  hot;  r<i//>(u«=hot;  facia 
=  to  make.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Causing  or  exciting  heat  or  warmth. 

B.  As  substan. :  \  medicine  or  preparation  calcu- 
lated to  produce  heat  or  warmth. 

tcal-e-fac  -Won,  s.    [Fr.  caUfaction;  Lat.  cale- 
factio=a  making  hot  or  warm ;  calidus^hot ;  factio 
-a  making;  from  facio=to  make.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  making  anything  hot  or 
warm.    (Lit.  &Jtg.) 

"  .  .  .  by  a  motion  contrary  to  that  of  calefaction,  by 
which  the  internal  parts  are  called  outwards." — Hobbes. 

"...  thou  seekest  in  humility  to  be  enabled  to  a 
devout  luster  and  calefaction  of  others." — Waterhou&e: 
Apology  for  Learning,  1653,  p.  135. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  hot  or  warm. 
(Lit.  &  fig.) 

"  \s  [if]  the  remembrance  of  calcfttcrioH  can  warm  a 
man  in  a  cold  frosty  night." — More:  Philos.  Poems,  ch.  2. 
Pref. 

*cal-e-fac  -tlve,  n.  [Formed  by  analogy  from 
Lat.  calefactus,  pa.  par.  of  calefacio=to  malce  hot.] 
Having  the  property  of  exciting  heat  or  warmth. 

"Calefactire,  lucid,  and  penetrating  the  elementary 
matter." — Hale:  Prim.  Orig. 

cal  e  fac'-t5r,  s.  [Lat.  calefactor=he  who  or 
that  which  makes  hot:  Fr.  catefacteur.] 

1.  Gen.:  Anything  which  excites  warmth  or  heat. 

2.  Spec. :  A  kind  of  stove.    (Tozer.) 

tcal-e-fac  -tBr-y1,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  cale/actorius ; 
from  calefacio=to  make  hot.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Producing  heat  or  warmth;  commu- 
nicating heat. 

"These  calefactory  engines  they  popped  down  under 
their  stalls,  .  .  ." — London  Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  11, 1866. 

B.  As  substan.:  A  place,  or  room  for  producing 
heat  or  warmth ;  a  vessel  in  which  to  heat  things. 
(Ash.) 

teal  -8-fy,  i'.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  caleflo=to  become  hot ; 
Ctt/tdus=hot ;  fio=to  become.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  become  or  bo  made  hot;  to  be 
heated. 

"  Crystal  will  calefy  unto  electricity." — Broicne:  Vulgar 
fmrm, 

B.  Tran?. :  To  heat,  make  hot  or  warm. 
*car-em-bSurg,  s.  [Of  uncertain  origin ;  derived 

probably  from  a  German  count  named  Kahlemberg, 
celebrated  for  his  blunders  in  Frendh.  Or  from  the 
"Jester  of  Kahlemberg,"  whose  name  was  Wigand 
von  Theben,  a  character  introduced  in  "  Tyll  Eulen- 
spiegel."  a  German  tale.  (Brewer:  Phrase  and 
faille.)]  A  pun. 

__  cal  -en  dar,  »cal  -en-dere,  *kal  -en-dar,  *kal'- 
en-d§r,  s.  &  a.    [Lat.  calendarinm=an  account- 
rntok  of  interest  kept  by  money-lenders,  so  called 
from  the  interest  being  due  on  the  calends  fLat. 
i-'ili-nilif),  or  first  of  each  month.]    [CAIEXDS.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  register  or  list  of  the  days  of  the  year, 
according  to  its  divisions  into  days,  weeks,  and 
months,  showing  the  various  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
holidays,  festivals,  &c. 

"  Cursed  be  the  day  when  first  I  did  appear; 
Let  it  be  blotted  from  the  calendar." 

Ifrt/den:  Palfimon  cfr  Arcite,  ii.  90. 
"  What  hath  this  day  deserved?  what  hath  it  done, 
That  it  in  golden  letter  should  be  set 
Among  the  high  tides  in  the  calendar "" 

SHakesp.:  King  John,  iii.  1. 

*(2)  An  almanac. 

"  Give  me  a  calendar. 
Who  saw  the  sun  today  V 

Sliaketp.:  Rich.  HI.,  V.  3. 


*2.  F iguratiri'ly  : 

(1)  An  artificial  almanac. 


"  Do  you.  for  your  own  benefit,  construct 
A  calfntUir  of  flow'rs,  ptuck'd  as  they  blow." 

H'ortlsirurth.  Excursion,^,  vi. 
(2)  A  list  or  register,  a  roll. 

"...  the  care  I  huve  hml  to  even  your  content,  I 
wish  might  be  found  in  the  calendar  of  my  past  endeav- 
ors.'*— Shakfsp.:  All's  Well,  i.  3. 


(3)  A  compendium,  an  abstract,  or  epitome. 

"  Indeed,  to  speak  feelingly  of  him,  he  is  the  card  or 
calendar  of  gentry,  for  you  shall  find  in  him  the  continent 
of  what  part  a  gentleman  would  see."— Shakesp.:  Hamlet, 
T.  2. 

II,  Technically: 

1.  A  catalomie  or  abstract  of  state  paper?. 

2.  Law:  A  list  or  register  of  cases  to  be  tried  in  a 
court  of  law ;  a  register  of  tho  names  of  prisoners. 

"  The  ueuage  is  for  the  judge  to  sign  the  calendar,  or 
list  of  all  the  prisoners'  n&mes." —Blncksto>ie .-  Comment., 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  30. 

"  Rhadamanthus,  who  tries  the  lighter  causes  below, 
leaving  to  his  two  brethren  the  heavy  calendars  .  .  ," — 
Lamb;  Last  Essays  of  Klin, 

3.  Astron.  *  Chron.:  Tho  Roman  calendar  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  by  Romulus  about  738  B.  C., 
and  modified  by  Numa  Pompilius  about  713  B.  C. 
tn  46  B.  C.,  Julius  C'eesar,  giving  effect  to  the  calcu- 
lations of  Sosigenes.  an  Alexandrian  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  reformed  the  calendar,  and  intro- 
duced the  Julian  style,  by  which  the  year  was  made 
to  consist  of  365  days,  with  366  every  fourth  or  leap 
year     He  commenced  it  also  with  January  1st,  the 
adjustment  producing  one  year  of  confusion1  which 
contained  445  days.     Had  the  solar  yea,r  consisted  of 
365  days,  6  hours,  the  Julian  calendar  would  have 
been  perfect;  but  its  real  length  is365  days,  5  hours, 
48  minutes,  45V4  seconds.    The  operation  01  the  odd 
minutes  and  seconds  continued  during  the  next 
fifteen  centuries,  having  again  deranged  the  calen- 
dar ten  days.    Pope  Gregory  XIII.  made  A.  D.  1582 
consist  of  355  days  only,  and  otherwise  adjusted  the 
calendar.  Roman  Catholic  countries  at  once  adopted 
the  reform.     Protestant  states  one  after  another 
followed  the  example,  while  Russia  and  the  Greek 
Church   conserved   the   old    Julian    arrangement. 
When  the  new  style  was  adopted  in  England  by 
Act  of  Parliament  in  1752,  eleven  days  required  to 
be  struck  out,  the  3d  of  October  being  called  the 
14th.    From  this  time  the  difference  began  between 
new  and  old  style.    To  prevent  further  derangement 
the  Gregorian  arrangements  provide  that  only  one 
in  four  of  the  years  ending  centuries  shall  be  leap 
years;  thus  the  years  170U  and  1800 were  not  leap 
years,  nor  will  1900  be,  but  2000  will. 

As  a  result  of  the  different  arrangements  made 
and  the  final  disposition  of  the  matter,  the  following 
facts  have  been  observed : 

The  1st  of  April  and  tho  1st  of  July  in  any  year, 
and  in  leap  year  the  1st  of  January,  fall  on  the  same 
day  of  the  week. 

Tho  1st  of  September  and  tho  1st  of  December  in 
any  year  fall  on  the  same  week  day. 

Tho  1st  of  January  and  the  1st  of  October  in  any 
year  fall  on  the  same  week  day,  except  it  be  a  leap 
year. 

The  1st  of  February,  of  March,  and  of  November 
of  any  year  fall  on  the  same  day  of  the  week,  unless 
it  be  a  leap  year,  when  Jan.  1,  April  1,  and  July! 
fall  on  the  same  week  day.  The  1st  of  May.  1st  of 
June,  and  1st  of  August  in  any  year  never  fall  on 
the  same  week  day,  nor  does  any  one  of  the  three 
ever  fall  on  the  samp  week  day  on  which  any  other  • 
month  in  the  same  year  begins,  except  in  leap  year, 
when  the  1st  of  February  and  the  1st  of  August  fall 
on  the  same  week  day. 

To  find  out  on  what  day  of  the  week  any  date  «>f 
the  19th  century  fell,  divide  the  year  by  four  and  let 
the  remainder  go.  Add  the  quotient  and  the  year 
together,  then  add  three  more.  Divide  the  result 
by  seven,  and  if  the  remainder  is  naught  March  1 
of  that  year  was  Sunday;  if  one,  Monday:  if  two, 
Tuesday;  and  so  on. 

For  the  18th  century  do  the  same  thing,  but  add 
four  instead  of  three.  For  the  20th  centurv  add 
two  instead. 

Christmas  of  any  year  always  falls  on  the  same 
day  of  the  week  as  the  2d  of  January  of  that  year 
unless  it  be  a  leap  year,  when  it  is  the  ?ame  \\.-ck 
day  as  the  3d  day  of  January  of  that  year. 

Easter  is  always  the  first  Sunday  after  tho  full 
moon  that  happens  on  or  next  after  March  21.  It 
cannot  occur  earlier  than  March  22  or  later  than 
April  26  in  any  year. 

B.  As-adjective :  (See  the  compounds.) 

calendar-clock,  s.  A  clock  which  indicates  not 
merely  the  hour  and  minute  of  the  day,  but  also  tho 
day  of  the  week  and  mouth,  and  in  some  r;t^t->  even 
the  year  and  the  phases  nf  the  moon. 

calendar-month,  *.    A  month  which,  if  it  bo 

January,   has  ;il  days,  if  February,  has  28  or  29,  if 
March,  has  31,  &c. 

Cftl -Sn  dar,  r.  t.  [CALENDAR.  *.]  To  register: 
set  down  iu  a  list.  Especially  .-aid  nf  inscrtiug  in 
the  *  'alemlar  of  Saints. 

"  Than  many  just  and  holy  men,  whone  names 
Are  register' d  and  cntrmlar'il  for  stunts.  ' 

Trn iii/noii;  St.  SinifiH  Stuh'te*. 

"Twelve  have  been  martyrs  for  religion,   of  whom  ten 

are  calendared  for  mnnts."—  Waterh*ni*f;  A]»il.  t,  r  l.<  tim- 
ing, 1653.  p.  'XK. 


boll,     boy,     pout,    J6wl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  -  shfin;      -tion,      -s,Ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -aious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  be1,      del. 

4:. 


calendarial 

tcal-en-dar  -1-a.l,  a.  [CALENDAR,  s.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  calendar. 

cal  -Sn-dar-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.&s.  [CALENDAR,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial 
adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb. 

C.  As  substantive :  The  act  of  registering  or 
inserting  in  a  calendar  or  list. 

*cal  -en  der-J,  o.  [Lat.  calendarius^ot  or  per- 
taining to  a  calendar.]  Pertaining  to  or  contained 
in  the  calendar. 

•cal'-inde,  s.    [CALENDS.] 

cal  -gn-dgr,  ».  t.  [CALENDER  (1),  s.]  To  smooth 
cloth,  linen,  &c.,  by  pressing,  so  as  to  give  it  a  glaze 
or  gloss.  (Johnson.) 

cal -en-der  (1),  «.  [Fr.  calandre;  Low  Lat. 
calendra ;  from  cylindrus;  Gr.  kylindros=&  cylin- 
der, roller;  Fr.  calendrer;  Port.  calaudrar=to 
smooth  or  calender  cloth.] 

1.  A  press  or  machine  in  which  cloth  or  paper  is 
smoothed  and  pressed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  a 
glaze  or  glos*. 

2.  A  calendrer ;   a  person  whose  occupation   is 
that  of  working  on  the  machine  described  in  (1). 

*'  And  my  good  friend  the  cnlendrer 
Will  lend  his  horse  to  go." 

Cotcper:  John  Gilpfn. 

cal  -gn-der  (2),  *kal  -en-dSr,  s.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.] One  of  an  order  of  dervishes  among  the 
Mohammedans. 

"Thirty  nobles  in  the  habit  of  pilgrim  kalender*." — Sir 
Thoiiitt*  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  70. 

*cal -en-der  (3),  s.    [CALANDRA.]    A  weevil. 

cal  -en-d§red,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CALENDER,  «.] 

cal  -en-der-er,  s.    [CALENDBER.] 

cal  -en-der-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.&a.   [CALENDER,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj.:  In  a  sense 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  voro. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  business  of  a  calendrer; 
the  act  or  process  of  passing  cloth  or  paper  through 
a  calender,  in  order  to  give  them  a  smooth  or  glazed 
surface. 

calenderlng-machine,  s.  A  machine  between 
the  loaded  rollers  of  which  cloth  or  paper  in  process 
of  being  calendered  is  passed,  to  give  it  the  requisite 
finish  and  luster. 

•cal-Sn-dog  raph  §r,  «.  [Lat.  calendarium=& 
calendar,  ana  Gr.  graplw=to  write,  compose.]  One 
who  writes  or  draws  up  calendars  or  almanacs. 

"  This  is  that  eclipse  which  Dr.  Pell  sent  word  of  to  the 
society,  thut  Eichstadius  himself,  and  almost  all  calendog- 
rajjhers  had  skipped  over." — Boyle:  Works,  vol.  vi.,  p.  154. 

cal  -en-drer,  cal'-en-dSr-Sr,  s.  [Fr.  caZan- 
dreur. j  One  whose  business  or  profession  it  is  to 
calender  cloths.  (Johnson.) 

*cal-en  -drl-cal,  a.  [M.  Eng.  calendr(e)=a  cal- 
endar ;  suff.  -ical.\  Relating  to  or  characteristic 
of  a  calendar. 

cal  ends.,  *cal  ende,  ka  lends,  ka  lendis, 
s.  pi.  [Lat.  catenate;  from  an  old  verb  cato=to 
caD ;  Gr.  kaleO;  A.  S.  catena".] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  first  day  of  each  month  in  the  Roman  cal- 
endar. 

"  ( 'ttlendis  (Calentle,  J.).    Calende." — Prompt.  Parr. 
"  Another  division  of  their  months  into   ides,  uones, 
and  calends,     .    .    ." — Browne:   Vttl<j>ir  En-t>r». 

2.  Applied  by  Wycliffe  to  the  Jewish  feast  of  the 
New  Moon. 

"  Loo  !  kalendia  ben  to-morwe." — Wycliffe:  I  Kings  xx.  6. 
•II.  Fig.:  The  first  or  beginning  of  anything. 
"  Nowe  of  hope  the  kalendis  begynne." 

Chaucer:  Troll.,  ii.  5. 

H  To  fix  anything  for  the  Greek  Calends:  To  post- 
pone it  indefinitely ;  the  term  calends  not  being 
used  among  the  Greeks.  In  naming  the  day  of  the 
month  the  Romans  did  not  count  straight  forward, 
but,  backward:  thus,  they  did  not  say  the- 25th  or 
26th  of  June,  but  the  6th  or  5th  day  before  the 
calends  of  July. 

ca  len  du  la,  s.  [Lat.  calender,  from  their  flow- 
ering almost  every  month.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  of  which  Calendula  ojft- 
citialis,  the  Garden  Marigold,  is  a  species.  They 
are  showy  plants,  and  are  in  some  places  used  in 
cookery.  Distilled  water  or  vinegar  was  formerly 
made  from  the  flowers,  and  they  are  still  sometimes 
UH'd  to  adulterate  nalfron. 

ca  len  -du-lme,  ca  len  -du.-lln,  n.  [Lat.  calen- 
dula. } 

C'lteiu. :  A  gum  extracted  from  the  marigold. 

*ca-lenge,  *ca-lengen,  v.  t.  &  i.  [CHALLENGE,  t-.] 

cal  en  tttre,  ».  I  Fr.  cnlenturt;  Sp.  calentura= 
heat,  fever;  from  ra/rH/ar=to  heat;  Lat.  c<tleo=to 
be  hot.)  A  distemper  occurring  in  warm  climates, 

fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;   go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w8rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cttre,    vnlte,     cflr,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     x,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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and  peculiar  to  natives  of  colder  regions,  in  which, 
according  to  Quincv,  sailors  imagine  the  sea  to  be 
green  fields,  and  will  throw  themselves  into  it. 
"So  by  a  calenture  misled, 

The  mariner  with  rapture  sees, 
On  the  smooth  ocean's  azure  bed, 
Enameled  fields  and  verdant  trees."        Swift. 

ca-lep'-ter-y'x,  s.  [Gr.  fcatas=beautiful ;  pteryx 
=  a  wing.] 

Entoni.:  A  genus  of  Neuropterous  insects  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Libellulidse.  Calepteryx  virqois 
a  beautiful  species,  with  its  body  of  a  steel  oluo 
color,  and  a  large  dark  patch  on  its  wings.  It  is 
found  in  Britain. 

ca-l§s  -(jenfje,  s.  [Lat.  calescens,  pr.  par.  of 
calesco=tw  grow  warm,  an  inchoative  form  from 
caleo=to  be  Lot.]  Increasing  heat,  growing  warmth. 

*cal-ewe,  s.  [From  A.S.caJw  =  bald.]  [CALLOW.] 
A  bald  pate,  a  shaveling. 

"Out!  what  hath  the  culeice  ido,  what  hath  the  caleire 

ido." 

Babert  of  Gloucester,  89.     (Spec.   Ear.   Eng.    (Morris  4 
Skeat),  pt.  ii.) 

tcale-weis,  s.  [O.  Fr.  caillouet.]  A  kind  of  pear. 
(Chaucer.) 

calf  (1),  *kalf, *kelf  (pi. calves)  (I  silent), s.  &  a. 
[A.  S.  cealf;  Dut.  &  Sw.  kalf;  Dan.  kalv;  Ger. 
kalb.] 

A.  As  substantive; 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally; 

(1)  The  young  of  a  cow. 

"The  colt  hath  about  four  years  of  growth;  and  so  the 
fawn,  and  so  the  calf." — Bacon.-  \aturat  History. 

(2)  The  young  of  other  mammals,'as  the  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  <fcc. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  In  contempt; 

(a)  A  silly  personj  so  called  because  the  calf  is 
not  remarkable  for  intelligence. 

*'  Some  silly  doting  brainless  <-<i!f, 
That  understands  things  by  the  half." 

Drayton:  Xgmp. 
(b\  A  coward. 
(c)  A  person  fond  of  drinking  milk.    (Colloquial.) 

(2)  Oeog.:  A  Norwegian  name,  also  used  in  the 
Hebrides,  for  islets  lying  off  islands,  and  bearing  a 
similar  relation  to  them  in  size  that  a  calf  does  to 
a  cow,  as  "  the  Calf  of  Man,"  "  the  Calf  at  Mull," 
(Smyth.) 

(3)  Script.  "  Calves  of  the  lips  " :  Sacrifices,  prob- 
ably of  thanksgiving,  offered  to  God  as  calves  were 
in  Jewish  worship.    Or  possibly  actual  sacrifices 
vowed  by  the  lips. 

"Turn  to  the  Lord,  and  say  unto  Him,  Take  away  all 
iniquity,  and  receive  us  graciously:  HO  will  we  render  the 
calves  of  our  lips."— Hvsea  xiv.  2. 

II.  Book-binding:  A  fine  leather  made  of  the  hide 
or  skin  of  a  calf,  much  used  in  the  binding  of  books. 

B.  As  adjective:  (Seethe  compounds.) 

If  Compound  of  obvious  signification :  Calf-like. 

calf-bound,  a. 

Bookbinding:  Bound  in  calf-skin  leather. 

"I  have  been  toiling  and  moiling  lately,  for  a  purpose, 
among  dusty  old  bookstall  treasures,  and  assiduously  col- 
lected as  many  tattered,  dog's-eared,  once  calf-bound 
volumes  as  I  could  find  of  the  British  essayists  of  the 
eighteenth  century."—  Said:  Secret  of  Muley  Mogrebbin 
Bey. 

calf-country,  s.  The  place  of  one's  nativity. 
It  is  called  also  CALF-GROUND.  (Scotch.) 

calf-ground,  s.  The  same  as  CALF-COUNTRY. 
(Scotch?) 

calf-love,  s.  &  a.    (Scotch.) 

A.  As  subst.:  Love  in  the  stage  of  a  calf,  that  is, 
an  attachment  formed  before  reason  has  developed. 

B.  -4s  arfj. ;  Of  or  belonging  to  the  kind  of  affec- 
tion doscrioed  under  A. 

calf  s-foot,  *calfes-foot,  s. 

Bot.:  Aname  applied  to  the  Arum  maculatum, 
in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the  leaf,  and  its  appear- 
ance in  calving-time. 

"The  common  cuckow  pint  is  called  in  Latin,  Arum; 
...  in  Low  Dutch,  kalvsfoet;  in  French,  pied  d'veau; 
in  English,  cuckow  pint  and  cuckow  pintle,  wake  robin, 
priest  s  pintle,  aroii,  calfesfoot,  and  rampe,  and  of  some 
scratchwort." — Gerai*de:  llerball,  p.  834  (ed.  1633). 

Calf  s-foot  felly,  Calf  s-feet  jelly :  A  kind  of  animal 
jelly,  made  from  the  feet  of  calves,  boiled  gently 
for  six  or  seven  hours,  to  which  are  subsequently 
addiMl  sugar,  sherry,  brandy,  whites  of  eggs,  the 
rind  and  juice  of  lemon,  with  a  little  isinglass. 

calf-skin,  calf  s  skin,  s.  &,  a. 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord  Lann.:  The  skin  of  a  calf. 

2.  Tech. :  Tlio  same  as  CALF  (1),  II. 

"A  duodecimo  of  'precious  conceits,'  bound  in  calf- 
skin — I  know  the  man  well;  does  he  not  dress  decently, 
Pelhamr"  — Lyttun:  r<lhnm. 


calice 

B.  As  adj.:  Foolish.  (The  term  was  so  applied 
because  fools  kept  for  diversion  in  great  families 
were  often  dressed  in  coats  of  calf's  skin,  with 
buttons  down  the  back.  (Nares.) 

"His  fu//',-;-sfr/»  jests  from  hence  are  clear  exiled." 
Pi-ul.  f<-  It'ily  Beyuiled. 

calf-snout,  calves'  snout,  s.  Two  plants:  (1) 
Antirrhinum  Orontium,  (2)  ^1.  maju*. 

calf-ward,  s.  A  small  iuclosuro  for  rearing 
calves.  (Scotch.)  (Bunts.) 

calf  (2)  (I  silent),  s.  Icel.  kalfi;  Ir.  &  Gaol. 
kalpa;  Dut.  kalf.'] 

The  calf  of  the  leg;  The  protuberant  hinder  por- 
tion of  the  leg  below  the  knee,  formed  by  the  power- 
ful muscles  designed  to  move  the  feet. 

"  Into  her  legs  I'd  have  love's  issues  fall, 

And  all  her  cay  in  to  a  gouty  small."     Suckling. 
"  The  calf  of  that  leg  blistered."—  Wiseman:  Surgery. 

*cal  -fat,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  calfater.]  To  calk  a 
ship. 

cal-I-an-r id-SB,  s.    [CALLIANRID.E.] 
cal-l-9,'-t6"ur,  s.  &  a.    [Native  name  (?).] 
caliatour  wood,  s.    A  kind  of  wood  used  for 
dyeing.     It  is  brought  from  India,  and  by   some 
is  identified  with  red  sandal-wood. 

Cal'-i-b&n,  s.  [The  name  of  a  character  in 
Shakespeare's  Tempest,  his  distinguishing  features 
being  roughness,  almost  amounting  tosavageness.] 
A  savage,  a  boor. 

"  To  the  most  of  men  this  is  a  Caliban, 
And  they  to  him  are  angels." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  1.  2. 

cal-I-be"r,  cal ,-I-bre,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  calibre;  Ital. 
calibre.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  uncertain.  Littr6 
suggests  Arab.  kdlib=&  form,  mold;  Pers.  kdlab.] 

A.  As  substantive  .* 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  internal  diameter  or  bore  of  a  gun  or  tube 
of  any  sort. 

If  Caliber  is  expressed  in  three  ways:  (1)  by  the 
diameter  in  inches,  as,  an  8-inch  gun,  a  10-inch 
cylinder ;  (2)  by  the  weight  of  the  shot  adapted  to 
the  bore,  as,  a  6-pounder,  a  12-pounder  gun ;  (3)  by 
the  hundred ths  of  an  inch  expressed  decimally,  as, 
carbines  and  rifles  of  *44,  '50,  *55  inch  caliber. 

"  It  is  easy  for  an  ingenious  philosopher  to  fit  the  caliber 
of  these  empty  tubes  to  the  diameter  of  the  particles  of 
light."—  Kefdr  Inquiry,  c.  vi.,  g  19. 

(2)  The  diameter  of  a  ball  or  shot. 

2.  Fig. :    Compass  or  extent  of    mind ;    mental 
capacity. 

"Coming  from  men  of  their  calibre,  they  were  highly 
m  ischievous, " — Bu  rke. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mil.:  The  diameter  of   the  bore  of  a  gun  in 
inches.    In  rifled   ordnance,  measured  across  the 
"lauds,"  or  spaces  between  the  grooves. 

2.  Horology : 

(1)  The  plate  on  which  the  arrangement  of  the 
pieces  of  a  clock  is  traced,  the  pattern  plate. 

(2)  The  space  between    two   plates   of  a   watcli 
which  determines  the  features  of  the  movement. 
(Knight.) 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds.) 
caliber-compass,  s. 

1.  A  form  of  calipers  adapted  to  measure  the  size 
of  bores. 

2.  A  form  of  compasses  adapted  to  measure  shot 
and  shell.     (Knight.) 

caliber-rule,  s.  A  gunner's  instrument,  contain- 
ing a  scale  for  ascertaining  the  weight  of  a  ball 
from  its  diameter,  and  vice  versa.  [CAHPER.] 

teal  -I-bered,  a.  [CALIBER.]  Of  a  certain  cali- 
ber or  diameter. 

tcal'-i-brate,  v.  t.  [CALIBER.]  To  determine  the 
caliber  of  a  tube. 

fcal-I-bra'-tion,  s.  [From  Fr.  caJi&re=bore,  and 
Bug.  &c.,  suff.  -ation.]  The  act  of  measuring  the 
caliber  or  bore  of  a  tube. 

2.  The  determination  by  experiment  or  calculation 
of  the  value  of  the  readings  of  an  instrument,  such 
as  a  galvanometer  or  eudiometer. 

cal  -I-bre,  «.    [CALIBER.] 

cal  -I-cate,  a.    [(\\LYCATE.] 

*cal'-Ic,e,  *cal  is,  *caMz,  s.  [Fr.  calice;  Lat. 
<•<(//.<•  (gcnit.  rnliciii).}  [CHALICE.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  cup,  a  chalice. 

"There  is  a  natural  analogy  between  the  ablution  of 
the  body  and  the  purification  of  the  soul;  between  eating 
the  holy  bread  and  drinking  the  sacred  calice,  and  a 
participation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ."— Ttiylor. 

"The  crouchen,  the  cal  ices,  the  creyme." — Agenbite, 
p.  41. 

2.  Zool.:  A  cup-shaped  depression  which  contains 
the  polype  of  a  corufligenous  zoophyte,  or  actino- 
zoon .     (Nicholson . ) 
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ca-lle-l-e  -ae,  *.  pi.  [Calicium ;  fern.  pi.  suff.  -ece.]       *ca  -llf,     *ca  -liffe,     ca'-llph,     *ca  -llphe, 


, special  excipu 

lum,  and  filled  with  a  compact  pulverulent  mass. 

ca-ll9 -I-iim,  s.    [Lat.  calix.'] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  gymnocarpous  lichens,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Caliciese,  containing  a  largo  num- 
ber of  species  growing  upon  bark,  old  palings,  or 
epiphytically  on  otherlichens.  The  spermatia,  pro- 
duced in  the  spermogonia,  are  stick-shaped,  and 
curved ;  tho  spores  are  double,  and  six  or  eight  exist 
in  each  long  tubular  theca.  (Griffith  <£  Henfrey.) 

cal -I-cle,  s.  [Lat.  caliculus,  dim.  of  calix  =  a 
cup.]  A  small  cup-shaped  cell. 

"  Surface  [of  corals]  covered  with  caliclea,  or  prominent 
polyp  cells  about  a  line  in  diumeter." — Dana:  Man.  of 
Geology,  g  1. 

C&1-1-C6.  *cal-ll-c6,   *cal -11-coe,  s.  &  a.    [Fr. 

calicot.     So  called  because  brought  to  Europe  at 
first  from  Calicut,  on  the  Malabar  coast.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Cotton  cloths,  having  colored  patterns  printed  on 
them.  These  cloths  are  coarser  than  muslin.  In 
England  calicoes  include  shirtings,  &c.,  of  a  superior 
white  cloth.  Though  early  calico-printing  is  asso- 
ciated with  India,  yet  other  oriental  nations  were 
acquainted  with  the  art,  as  were  the  Mexicans.  It 
came  from  Asia  into  Europe.  About  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century  Augsburg  was  one  of  its  chief 
seats.  A  Protestant  refugee  from  France,  who  had 
to  leave  that  country  on  accoxint  of  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  introduced  it  into  England 
about  1696.  It  is  now  one  of  our  great  staple  manu- 
factures, 

B.  As  adjective:  (See  the  compounds.) 
calico-printer,  s.    One  whose  business  or  occu- 
pation it  is  to  print  calicoes. 

"  Suppose  an  ingenious  gentleman  should  write  a  poem 
of  advice  to  a  calico-printer  .  .  ," — Toiler,  No.  3. 

calico-printing,  s.  The  business  or  art  of  print- 
ing or  impressing  figured  patterns  on  calicoes  in 
mordants  or  colors, 

"The  first  record  of  calico-printing  as  an  art  is  that  of 
Pliny."— Ure:  Diet,  of  Arts,  &c. 

cal-I-co-phor -I-dae,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.  calyx, 
.and  Gr.  phoreO=to  bear.] 

Zofil.:  A  family  of  Hydrozoa,  with  cup-shaped 
swimming  organs. 

*cal  -Ic-rat,  s.  [According  to  Jamioson  from 
C'<tllicrates>  a  Grecian  artist,  who,  as  we  learn  from 
Pliny  and  Aelian,  formed  ants,  and  other  animals, 
of  ivory,  so  small  that  their  parts  could  scarcely  be 
discerned.]  An  ant  or  emmet. 

"The  Calfcrat  that  lytle  thing, 
Bot  and  the  honny  bie." 

Burel:  Pilg.  (Watson's  Coll.),  ii.  26. 

cal-Ic  -u-la,  s.    [Dimin.  of  Mod.  Lat.  calix— & 

cup.  j 

But.:  "A little  calyx."  Various  bracts  in  unison 
at  the  base  of  the  calyx  proper.  Example,  Fragaria, 
Malva.  (R.  Brown,  &c.) 

*cal-lc '-u-lar,  8,  [Lat.  caltcularis;  from  calix 
(genit.  calicis')  =  a.  cup.]  Cup-shaped. 

"  Even  the  autumnal  buds,  which  await  the  return  of  the 
sun,  do  after  the  winter  solstice  multiply  their  colic  alar 
leaves." — Browne;  Vulgar  Errors,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  3. 

tcal-Ic  -ij-lar-l^,    adv.     [Eng.   calicular;   -ly.] 
In  manner  or  shape  of  a  cup.     (Dana.) 
cal-Ic  -u-late,  «.    [Lat.  caliculus=n.  little  cup; 

r<t/i.>'  =  i\  CUp.1 

Bot. :  (For  definition  see  quotation.) 

"  When  the  tracts  are  arranged  in  two  rows,  and  the 
outer  row  is  perceptibly  smaller  thuii  the  inner,  the  invo- 
lucre is  sometimes  said  to  be  caliculate,  as  inSenecio,"— 
lliiffoiir:  Botany.  \>-  175. 

*cal  -IdjU.  [Lat.ca{idu0=hot;  raZeo=tobehot.] 
Hut.  burning. 

cal  Id  -e-a,  s.  [Gr.  fca/os^beautiful  ;euios=form, 
appearance.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Hemiptora,  of  an  elegant 
elongated  shape,  and  bright  metallic  coloring. 
Family,  Pentatomulu-. 

*cal-Id'-I-tjf,  s.  [Lat.  caliditas.  from  calidus= 
hot ;  caleo=tn  be  hot.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  hot ;  heat. 

"...  the  potential  califHti/of  many  waters."—  Ilnnrin'.- 
ritltjnr  Krror*. 

ca  lld'-rls,  s.    [Etymology  unknown.] 

Ofn  ith. :  A  genus  of  grallatorial  or  Wading  birds, 
family  Charadriadn?.  It  contains  tho  Sanderling 
(Calidris  arenaria). 

tcal'-I-diict,  *cal  -e-duct,  s.  [In  Fr.  caliduc; 
Lat,  cali,  stem  of  calidus=hot,  and  ductus=&  lead- 
ing, conveying;  duco=tt*  lead,  convey.]  A  pipe 
used  for  the  conveyance  or  transmission  of  heat. 

"Since  the  subterranean  caliducts  have  been  intro- 
duced,"— Erelyii. 


"  Ayein  the  caliphe  of  Egipte." 

Goioer:  C.  A.,  i,  245. 
cal  -If-ate,  «.    [CALIPHATE.] 

Cal-I-for-nia,  s.  Known  as  the  Golden  State  of 
the  union.  First  settled  at  San  Diego,  1763.  Gold 
discovered,  1848.  Rush  of  immigration  set  in  in  1849. 
State  constitution,  without  the  preliminary  of  a 
territorial  organization,  framed  September,  1849. 
Admitted  as  a  State,  September  9, 1850.  Extreme 
length,  north  and  south,  725  miles ;  width,  330  miles ; 
area,  155,980  square  miles,  99,827,200  acres. 

Climate :  Varies  with  elevation  and  latitude. 
Mild  and  pleasant  on  the  coast.  Average  temper- 
ature at  San  Francisco  in  summer,  62° ;  winter,  50°. 
Warmer  in  interior,  reaching  at  times  100°.  Rain- 
fall variable,  from  7  to  50  inches  at  San  Francisco. 
Average  at  south,  10  inches.  Melting  snow  from 
mountains  replaces  rainfall.  Frosts  rare. 

*cal-I-ga  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  caligatio  =  darkness, 
from  caligo=to  obscure,  make  dark.]  Darkness, 
obscurity. 

"Instead  of  caligation,  or  dimness,  we  conclude  a  cecity, 
or  blindness."— Brown. 

cal-Ig-I-dffl,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  caligus,  and  fern. 
pi.  suff.  -idee  (q.  v.). 

Zool.:  A  family  of  entomostracous  Crustaceans, 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  shell  resembling 
an  oval  or  semi-lunar  shield.  They  have  twelve 
feet  and  two  inferior  antennae. 

*cal-!g'-In-ous,  a.     u _ 

caligo=w  obscure,  make  dark.] 
full  of  darkness, 

"  It  is  filled  with  such  a  thick  and  caliginous  air,  that 
the  ground  cannot  be  seen." — Ricaut.;  GreekChurch,  p.  66. 

*cal-lg  -In-oiis-li? ,  adv.    fEng.  caliginous;  -ly.] 
,nner,  darkly,  obscurely. 

nous;  -ness.] 
LOSS,  obscur- 


cal  -I-pee,  s.    [CALIPASH.]    That  part ;of  a  turtle 
which  belongs  to  the  lower  shell,  containing  a  gelat- 
inous substance  of  a  light  yellowish  color. 
"  Instead  of  rich  sirloins  we  see 
Green  calipash  and  yellow  calipee," 

Prologue  to  the  Dramatist. 

cal  -I-per  (pi.  calipers),  s.    [CALIBER.] 
caliper-compasses,  s.    Compasses  with  bowed 


C  aliper-compa  ss  es. 


[Lat.    caliginosus  =  dark ; 
Dark,  obscure, 


In  a  dark  ma 

*cal-I£'-In-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.caZiom 
The  quality  of  being  caliginous ;  darkn 
ity.  (Bailey.) 

ca-H-gS,  s.    [Lat.  caU',go=darkness.] 

Med. :  A  disease  of  the  eye,  attended  with  dimness 

of  sight  or  blindness,  of  which  there  are  various 

kinds;  C.  lentis,  or  true  cataract;   C.  cornea,  or 

opacity  of  the  cornea;  C. pupilla^  blindness  from 

an  obstruction  in  the  pupil ;  C.  humorum,  blindness 

from  a  fault  in  the  humors  of  the  eye:  C.  palpe- 

brarum,  blindness   from  disorder  of   the  eyelids. 

[CATABACT.] 

c&l-I -graph '-Ic,  a.    [CALLIGRAPHIC.] 
cal-Ig  -raph-Ist,  s.    [CALLIGRAPHIST.] 
cal-Ig  -raph-^,  s.    [CALLIGRAPHY.] 
cal-I-gus,  s.    [Lat.  caligo— shade,  darkness.] 
Zo6l. :  A  genus  of  Crustaceans,  the  typical  one  of 

the  family  Caligidse.    The  head  is  in  the  form  of  a 

large  buckler;  antennae  small,  flat  and  two-jointed. 

There  are  four  species  known,  which  are  found  on 

the    brill,    cod, 

mackerel, plaice, 

Ac. 
oal-Im  -er-Is, 

s.     [Gr.   kaloa  — 

beautiful,  meros 

=  a   part,  divis- 
ion.] 
Bot. :  The  gen- 

eric   name  of 

plants  belonging 

to  the  composite 

order,    having 

the    flowers    in 

heads,   those  at 

the  ci rcumfcr- 

ence  in  one  row, 

strap -like,   the 

heads     sur- 

rounded  exter-     .    __. 

nally  by  two  to    *•  Flower  of  Cahmeris.    2.  Fruit 

four   rows  of  of  ditto. 

nearly  equal 

scale-like  leaves.    The  fruit  is  flat  and  hairy.    Tho 

species  are  perennial  herbs,  natives  of  middle  and 

northern  Asia.     (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

cal  -In,  s.  [  Etymology  doubtful.]  A  metallic 
compound  of  lead  and  tin  of  which  the  Chinese 
make  tea-canisters,  &c. 

*cal-ion,  *cal-i-oun,  *cal-yon,  s.  [p.  Fr.  cail- 
lau,  cttillo;  Port,  calhao,]  A  stone  or  flint.  [CAL- 
Yox/1 

"The  felde  was  full  of  smalecaliouns.'1 

Merlin,  1.,  ii.  329. 
"  Cut  yon,  roundestone,  P.  Rudes." — Prompt.  Pan'. 

Cal  -l-pash,  s.  [Fr.  carapace ;  Sp.  galapago—a. 
fresh-water  tortoise.]  That  part  of  a  turtle  next  to 
the  upper  shell,  containing  a  gelatinous  substance 
of  a  dull  greenisli  tinge. 


legs,  used  for  measuring  the  internal  or  external 
diameter  of  any  round  body. 

caliper-square ,  s.  A  square  having  a  graduated 
bar  and  adjustable  jam  or  jams. 

ca'-llph,  *ca'-Uphet  ka'-llph,  s.  [Fr.  caiife- 
a  successor  of  the  Prophet;  Arab.  khalifah  =  &  suc- 
cessor, khalafa=to  succeed.]  [CALIF.]  The  title 
assumed  by  the  successors  of  Mahomet. 

cal'-Iph-ate,  cal  -iph-at,  *cal-If-ate,  *kal'- 
If-ate,  s.  [Fr.  califat.'} 

1.  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  caliph. 

"The  former  part  of  this  period  may  be  called  the  era 
of  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  caliphate." — 
Harris:  Philolog.  Ing. 

2.  The  palace  of  a  caliph ;  the  seat  of  government 
of  the  caliphs. 

"  Emerged,  I  came  upon  the  great 
Pavilion  of  the  Caliphat." 

Tennyson;  Recol,  of  Arabian  Nights. 

cal-1-phriL  r-I-a,  s.  [From  Gr.  fcatos=beautiful, 
&ndphrourion=a.  watch,  fort.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Amaryllids,  forming  a  link 
between  Eurycles  and  Griffinia,  and  consisting  of  a 
single  species,  C  Hartwegianat  a  native  of  New 
Grenada. 

tea  -lli>h-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  caliph,  and  suff.  -ship.'} 
The  dignity  or  rank  of  a  caliph;  the  reign  of  a 
caliph. 

cal-lp'-plc,  a.  [From  Calippus,  the  person  men- 
tioned in  the  definition.]  Pertaining  to  or  invented 
by  Calippus,  an  Athenian  astronomer. 

calipplc-period,  s.  A  cycle  of  seventy-six  years, 
proposed  by  Calippus,  as  an  improvement  on  that 
of  Meton,  which  was  one  of  nineteen  years.  This 
cycle,  according  to  its  proposer,  would  oring  round 
the  new  and  full  moon  to  the  same  day  and  hour. 

cal-Is-then'-Ic,  a.    [CALLISTHENIC.] 

cal-Is-tfcgn  -Ics,  s.    [CALLISTHENICS.] 

*cal'-I-vSr,  *ca-lee-ver,  *caT-ie-v5r,  s.  [CALI- 
BER.] A  hand-gun ;  a  musket. 

"The  negroes  .  .  .  discharged  cal  letters  at  vs." — 
Hakluyt,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  34. 

"...  such  as  fear  the  report  of  a  calirer  worse  than 
a  struck  fowl  or  a  hurt  wild-duck." — Shakes^..-  Hen.  IV., 
Pt.  I.,  iv.  2. 

C&'-llx,  ca'-ljfc,  s.    [Lat.  calix.] 

Bot.:  The  outer  envelope  or  protective  covering 
of  a  flower.  [CALYX.] 

"The  calyx  is  the  outer  covering,  formed  of  whorled 
leaves  called  sepals."— Ba Ifour:  Botany,  p.  186. 

*ca-llx-tln  (l),s.  [Named  after  the  founder  of 
the  sect.] 

Eccles.  Hist. :  A  follower  of  George  Calixtus,  a 
celebrated  Lutheran  divine,  and  professor  at  Helm- 
stadt,  Brunswick,  who  died  in  1656.  Ho  opposed 
the  opinion  of  St.  Augustine  on  predestination,  and 
endeavored  to  form  a  union  among  the  various 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  und 
Reformed  Churches.  (Staunton.) 

*ca-llx'-tln  (2),  s.    [CALIXTINES.] 

Cal  -Ix-tmes,,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.  cali>=a  cup, 
which  the  sect  or  party  wished  restored  to  the  PLM>- 
ple  in  the  Lord's  Supper.] 

CA.  Hist.:  A  Christian  sect  in  Bohemia,  tho  more 
moderate  of  the  two  great  sections  into  which  the 
Hussites  were  divided  in  142U.  Unlike  the  Taborites 
— the  other  and  ex  tremor  section  —  they  did  not 
seek  to  subvert  the  constitution  and  government-of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  but  demanded  (1)  the  restora- 
tion of  the  cup  to  the  people  in  tho  celebration  of 
the  Supper;  (2)  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in 
primitive  simplicity  and  purity;  (3)  the  separation 
of  the  priests  from  secular,  and  their  entire  devotion 
to  spiritual,  concerns;  and  (4)  tho  prevention  or 
punishment,  by  lawful  authority,  of  u  mortal  "  sins, 
e.  g.,  simony,  debauchery,  &c.  The  council  of  Basic, 
in  1433,  to  end  the  disastrous  Bohemian  war,  invited 
envoys  from  the  Hussites.  Procopius  Rasa— thoir 


txSil,     t>6y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     9911,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shias.     -ble,     -die,     <&c.  =  bel,      del. 
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leader  since  the  death  of  the  famous  John  Ziska  in 
1424— and  others  appeared,  but  the  effort  failed. 
Afterward  the  council  sent  KIM-MS  Sylvius  into  Bo- 
hemia. He,  by  conceding  the  use  of  the  cup  to  the 
Calixtines,  reconciled  them  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
[HUSSITES,] 

caik  (1),  *calke,  caulk  (I  silent),  r.  t.  [O.  Fr. 
cauquer ;  Lat.  caieo=to  tread,  press  down,  tread  in ; 
from  calx  (genii,  calcis)  =  the  heel.  Cf.  Ir.  calcadh= 
driving,  caulking;  cailcaim=to  harden,  fasten ;  cal- 
cain—&  caulker;  Gael.  calc=to  caulk,  drive,  ram; 
calcaire=&  driver,  hammer.]  To  fill  the  seams  or 
leaks  of  a  vessel  with  oakum,  to  prevent  the  water 
from  penetrating  into  the  ship. 

"  The  caulking  of  Seuil  1  is  so  substantially  done  that  in 
one  day  one  calker  doeth  not  thoroughly  calke  past  one 
yarde  and  an  halfe  in  one  eeame,  or  two  yards  at  the 
most."— Hakluyt:  Voyages,  xii.  864. 

*Calk  (2)  (I  silent),  v.  t.  [Lat.  calx  (genit.  calcis) 
=  a  heel,  hoofj 

Farriery:  To  furnish  the  shoes  of  horses  with 
sharp  points  or  projections ;  to  rough  horses'  shoes. 

*calk(3)  *calke,  *calk-en,  *calk'-?n  (isilent), 

V.  t.  &  i.      [CALCULATE.] 

A.  Transitive; 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  calculate. 

"Calkyn,  Calculo."— Prompt.  Ptirr. 

2.  Astrol. :  To  work  out  by  calculation,  to  prog- 
nosticate. 

"Two  priests  also,  the  one  hight  Bolenbroke, 

The  other  Southwell,  clerks  in  conjuration, 
These  two  chaplaines  were  they  that  umlertooke 
To  cast  and  calke  the  king's  true  constellation." 
Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  320. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  calculate,  prognosticate. 

"  He  calketh  vpon  my  natyuyte."— Horman:  Vulgaria. 

tcalk  (•*),  caique  (I  silent),  v.  t.  [Fr.  calquer; 
from  Lat.  calx  (genit.  cafcis)=chalk.J  [CALKING 
(2),  s.} 

calk  (1)  (I  silent), s.    [CALKIN.] 

"Where  would  the  poor  horse  be  without  the  'calks1  on 
the  hind  feet?"— London  Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  17,  1881. 

calk-Sharpener,  «.  An  instrument  for  sharpen- 
ing horse-shoe  calks.  [CALKING-TONOS.] 

calk-swage,  e.  A  swage  (q.  v.)  for  forming  horse- 
shoe calks. 

calk  (2)  ((silent), «.    [CATTK.] 

*calke  (/silent),  s.    [CHALK,]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 

calked  (1),  *calkt  (Zsilent),  pa.  par.  <fc  a.  [CALK 
0)»  f.] 

1.  Lit. ;  Having  the  seams  stopped  with  oakum. 

"A  gallant  ship    .    .    .    well  cnii.' t." 

Hey  wood.-  Ma  id  of  the  West,  iv. 

2.  Fig. :   Closely  fastened  or  stopped  up  in  any 
way. 

"The  windows  close  shut,  and  calked  " 

B.  Jonson:  Silent  To/nan,  i.  I. 

calked  (2)  (I  silent),  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CALK  (2),  v.] 
Farriery:  Having  the  shoest  furnished  with  sharp 

points  of  iron  to  prevent  slipping  on  ice,  &c. 
*calked  (3)  (I  silent),  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CALK  (3), 

t?.]    Calculated ;  prognosticated. 

calk  -Sr  (1), caulk  -Sr  (I silent)  (Eng.),  cawk'-er 
(Scotch),  s.  [Eng.  calk;  -«r.] 

1.  Lit . :  One  whose  trade  it  is  to  calk. 

*'  The  ancients  of  Qebal  and  the  wise  men  thereof  were 
In  thee  thy  calkers."—  Ezek.  xxvii.  9. 

2.  Fig.:  A  dram  of  spirits  taken  by  a  habitual 
drinker. 

"  Wi'  here  tak*  a  caulker,  and  there  tak'  tt  horn." 

Scotch  Songs,  iii.  89. 

3.  Shoemakina:  A  semicircular  iron  ring  nailed 
to  the  bed  of  a  boot  or  shoe  to  make  it  wear  longer. 

*cilk-5r  (2)  (I  silent),  s.  [CALK  (2),  v.]  A 
calkin. 

*cftlk-5r  (3)  (I  silent), «.  [CALK  (3),  v.]  One 
who  calculates  or  prognosticates  ;  a  calculator,  an 
astrologer. 

"*  Fyrst  the  eleccyon  of  their  monntrouae  Pope,  the  next 
yeare  after  was  taken  clerely  from  the  common  people  by 
the  clergye,  and  gyuen  to  hys  owne  famylyars;  which 
anon  after  were  called  the  college  of  calker*,  cardynallis 
I  should  B«y." — Bale:  Actes  of  Englysh  Votaries,  pt.  ii.,<-h. 
ii.  (Rich.) 

*cal'  kll,  *cal-k?ll,  *cal -de,  *cal'-cule, 
*cal  kule,  *kal  -cule,  v.  t.&i,  [Fr.  calculer ;  Lat. 
calculo.]  [CALCULATE.] 

I.  Trans.:  To  calculate,  to  reckon. 

"  He  calcleth  the  ages  of  the  world  by  thowsendes." — 
Trtvisa,  ii.  237. 

II.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  calculate  by  means  of  numbers 

*  By  this  you  may  calkill  what  twa  thousand  futemen 

and  thre  huudretht  horsemen  will  take  monethlie,  whiche 

i*  the  leant  number  the  Lordtt  desyriw  to  have  furnesat  at 

thistyme.1'— Lett.  11.   Balnaris,  Keith's  Hist.,  App.,  p.  44. 


2.  To  prognosticate,  calculate  by  the  stars. 
"  I  calkytl  as  an  astronomer  doth  whan   he  castesth  a 
fygure,  je  calcule." — Palsgrave. 

calk  -In,  calk-yn  (I  silent),  s.    [CALK  (2),  r.] 
Farrierv :  A  sharp  iron  point  or  projection  placed 

in    the    shoo  of  a  horse  to  prevent  his  slipping. 

[ROUGHING,  s.] 
"  Causyng  a  smyth  to  shoe  three  horses  for  him  con- 

trarily,   with  the  calkyns    forward,    .    .    ."— Hut  i  tithed; 

Hist,  of  Scotl.,  sign.  Ut  3  b. 

"...  above  all,  that  the  system  of  adding  calkins  to 
the  heels,  particularly  the  fore  ones,  should  be  entirely 
discontinued,  as  they  must  be  highly  destructive  to  feet 
and  legs."— London  Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  17,  1881. 

calkin-pin,  s.  A  very  large  pin.  It  is  sometimes 
corrupted  into  corking-pin.  (Todd.) 

calk -Ing  (1),  *caulk -Ing  (?  silent),  pr.  par.,  a. 
&  s.  [CALK,  v.J 

A-  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  In  the  sense 
of  the  verb. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  stopping  the 
seams  of  a  ship  with  oakum  ;  the  trade  of  a  calker. 

"  The  shippe  of  what  burthen  eouer  shee  bee  must  giue 
a  carena,  as  they  call  it  in  the  Spanish  tongue,  which  is 
in  English,  she  must  be  thoroughly  calked,  and  fortified, 
as  well  with  carpenters  to  set  knees  into  her,  and  any 
other  tymbers  appertaining  to  the  strengthening  of  a 
shippe,  as  with  caulking;  which  is  to  put  occum  into  her 
sides."— Hackluyt;  Voyages,  vol.  iii.,  p.  864. 

calking-anvil,  s.  A  blacksmith's  anvil,  adapted 
for  turning  over,  forming,  and  sharpening  horse- 
shoe calks. 

calklng-chisel,  s.  A  chisel  for  closing  the 
seams  between  iron  plates 

calking- iron,  s.  An  iron  instrument  resembling 
a  chisel,  but  with  a  blunter  edge,  used  by  calkers  to 
drive  the  oakum  into  the  seams  of  a  ship. 

"  So  here  some  pick  out  bullets  from  the  side; 

Some  drive  old  oaknm  through  each  seam  and  rift; 
Their  left  hand  does  the  calk  ing-iron  guide, 
The  rattling  mallet  with  the  right  they  lift." 

Dryden:  Annus  Mirabilis,  cilvi. 

calking-tongs.  s.  pi.  An  implement  for  sharpen- 
ing the-  calks  of  horse-shoes.  [CALK-SHARPENER.] 

calk -Ing  (2)  (I  silent),  s.  [CALK  (4),  v.]  A  term 
in  painting,  used  where  the  back  side  is  covered 
with  black  lead,  or  red  chalk,  and  the  lines  traced 
through  on  a  waxed  plate,  wall,  or  other  matter,  by 
passing  lightly  over  each  stroke  of  the  design  with 
a  point  which  leaves  an  impression  of  the  color  on 
the  plate  or  wall.  (Chambers.) 

*calk  -Ing  (3)  (I  silent),  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.  [CALK 
(3),r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  par.  adj.:   In  .the  same 
sense  as  the  verb. 
"A  king  he  was,  and  to  king  Turnus  ileere  his  calk  ings 

kest. 

But  not  with  calking  craft  could   he  his  plague  be- 
twitch  that  day." 

Phaer:  Translation  of  Virgil,  in.     (Rich.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  calculation. 

*calk'-yn,  *calk  -en  (I  silent),  v.t.  [CALK  (3), v.] 

call  (i),  *calle,  *cal-len,  *kal-len,  r.  /.  &  f. 
I  A.  S.  ceallian;  Icnl.  &  Sw.  kalla ;  Dan.  Isolde;  O. 
H.  Ger.  challon;  M.  H.  Ger.  ~kallen=to  call,  speak 
loudly.  Cognate  with  Gr.  geri/o=to  speak,  pro- 
claim, not  with  Gr.  kaleo=to  call  (Skeat).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Literally: 

fl.  To  utter  aloud. 

"  He  calif z  a  prayer  to  the  hyghe  prynce  for  pyne." 

E.E.  Allit.  Poenis:  Patience,  411. 
"Nor  parish  clerk,  who  calls  the  psalm  HO  clear." 

Gay. 

2.  To  summon  bofore  one,  or  to  one's  presence; 
send  for,  or  command  one's  attendance. 

"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  Pharaoh  shall  call  you, 
and  shall  say,  What  is  your  occupation?" — Gen.  xlvi.  33. 

IT  Sometimes  with  two  objects,  by  the  omission 
of  the  prep,  to  before  the  person  calling. 

"And  King  David  said,  Call  me  Zadok  th«  priest,  and 
Nathan  the  prophet,  and  Benainh  the  son  of  Jehoiada. 
And  they  came  before  the  king."~l  Kings,  i.  32. 

3.  To  arouse,  awake,  bid  to  arise ;  as,  "  call  me  in 
the  morning."    (Colloquial.') 

4.  To  convoke,  summon  an  assembly. 

"The  king  being  informed  of  much  that  had  pawned 
that  night,  sent  to  the  lord  nmyor  to  cull  a  common 
council  immediately."—  C/<» re n*i<»i. 

5.  To  read  the  roll  or  list  of  members  of  a  council, 
&c. ;  to  call  over. 

*6.  To  invite,  request  one's  attendance. 
"And  both  Jesus  was  called,  and  his  disciples*." — John. 
ii.  2. 


II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  summon  or  exhort  to  any  moral  duty. 

"  .  .  .  they  shall  cull  the  husbandman  to  mourning, 
.  .  ." — Amos  v.  16. 

2.  To  appoint  or  designate  ."or  any  office  or  posi- 
tion, as  by  divine  authority. 

"Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Paul  for  the  work  where- 
unto  I  have  called  them." — Acts  xiii.  2. 

.  *3.  To  bring  into  public  view  ;  declare,  point  «>ut- 
"  See  Dionysiui*  Homer's  thoughts  refine, 
And  call  new  beauties  forth  from  ev'ry  line." 

Pope:  Essay  on  Criticism,  G6G. 

4.  To  designate,  give  a  name  to. 

"  Jacob  cnlde  that  stede  Betel.'*— Gen.  *  firwf..  1631. 
"The  grete  sikenesse  that   men   callen    the    fitllvnge 
evylle."— Xandevillt,  p.  140. 

5.  To  reckon,  consider,  count,  attribute  a  qual- 
ity to. 

"'Tis  phrase  absurd  to  call  a  villain  preat." 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  230. 
"  Misty  with  tender  gloom,  I  call'd  it  naught 
But  the  fond  exile's  pang,  a  lingering  thought." 
He  mans:   The  Forest  Xtim-tnary. 

6.  To  address  in  contempt  (only  in  the  phrase,  to 
call  names=to  abuse). 

"  Deafness  unqualifies  men  for  all  company,  except 
friends :  whom  I  can  cull  names,  if  they  do  not  ^peak. 
loud  enough." — Swift  to  Pope. 

1.  To  invoke,  appeal  to. 

'*  I  call  God  for  a  record^upon  my  soul."— 2  Cor.,  i.  23. 

*8.    To  invite,  demand. 

"  His  gardens  next  your  admiration  call.'' 

Pope.-  Moral  Essay?,  iv.  113. 

9.  To  summon  to  one's  aid. 

"Be  not  amazed  ;  call  all  your  senses  to  you."— SA«ifrf*p.; 
Merry  Wives,  iii.  3. 

B.  Reflex. ;  To  summon,  exhort  one's  self. 

"  CViII  yourselves  to  an  acconnt,  what  new  ideas,  what 
new  proposition  or  truth,  you  have  gained." — W'ntte. 

C.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  cry  out  or  aloud ;  to  address  in  a  loud  voice. 
"And  the  seventh  day  he  called  unto  Moses  out  of  the> 

midst  of  the  cloud."—  Exwl.  xxiv.  16. 
"Cheerily  called  the  cock  to  the  sleeping  maids  of  the> 
farm-house."  Longfellow;  Evangel int;  i.  5. 

2.  To  cry  loudly,  with  the  view  of  securing  the- 
attendance  or  presence  of  an  inferior. 

"Calls  myJord?" — Shakesp.:  Julitut  Cresar,  iv.  3. 

3.  To  invoke;  appeal  for  helper  relief.    (Gener- 
ally with  the  prep,  to,  on,  or  upon.) 

"  Upon  her  knees  she  gan  down  falle, 
\\  ith  humble  hert,  and  to  him  calle." 

Gower:  C.  A.,  i.  148. 
"  Bothe  liolyche  to  Rome  the  parties  caW." 

Langtoft  (ed.  Hearne  i,  p.  208. 

"Call  npnnme  in  the  day  of  trouble;  I  will  deliver  tbeev 
and  thou  shalt  glorify  me."— Psalm  1.  15. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  address  an  exhortation  or  appeal  to. 

"Unto  yon.UO  men,  I  call."— Pro  v.  viii.  4. 

2.  To  invite. 

"When  twilight  call'd  uoto  household  mirth,  " 
By  the  fairy  tale  or  the  legend  old." 

Hemans:  The  Spell*  nf  Ihnnf. 
*3.  To  summon  or  exhort  to  any  moral  duty. 
"In  that  day  did  the  Lord  God  of  hosts  call  to  weeping 
and  to  mourning." — Isaiah  xxii.  12. 

4.  To  pay  a  short  visit.     (Colloquial.}     Originally 
the  meaning  no  doubt  was  that  the  visitor  signal- 
ized his  presence  byaooltf  but  the  phrase  is  now 
used  very  widely  and  freely.    Thus  we  speak  of 
ships  calling  at  or  off  a  port;  we  call  on  or  in  on-  a 
person,  or  at  a  place.    [Call  at,  call  in  on.  call  (i?u 
call  off.] 

"Say  the  neighbors  when  they  call.'* 

Tennyson:  Ami>hiim,  5. 

D.  In  special  phrases: 
1.  To  call  again: 


(1)  To  call  a  second  timo. 
*(2)  To  revoke,  draw  back. 


"  Calle  ageyn  thin  oth." — Ijingtoft,  p.  215. 

2.  To  call  at:  To  make  a  short  stop  on  iti?  way. 
(Said  of  ships.) 

"These  steamers  only  call  at  Halifax,  sailing  from  Vic- 
toria Docks."— Lomluii  Timr*,  Jan.  3,  1881. 

3.  To  call  atray :  To  turn  aside,  divert. 

4.  To  call  back:  To  revoke,  withdraw. 

"He  .  .  .  will  not  call  back  his  words." — Isaitih  ijtxi.  2. 

5.  To  call  down : 
(1)  To  pray  for. 

"  Calling  ilown  a  blessing  on  his  head." 

Jenni/smi.-  Enoch  Arrfn,,  324. 


fltte,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fill,     father;     w6,     w6t,     nere,     camel,     h6r,     t&6re;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p&t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     wno,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cfir,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      ae,     oe  -  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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(2)  To  imprecate. 

6.  To  call  for: 

(1)  Literally: 

(a)  To  require  or  desire  the  attendance  (of  per- 
sons) . 

"  Madam,  his  majesty  doth  call  for  you, 
And  for  your  grace;  and  you,  my  noble  lord." 
Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  3. 

(6)  To  order,  give  an  order  for  a  thing  to  be  sup- 
plied ;  to  demand. 

"Call  for  pen  and  ink  to  show  our  wit." 

Pope:  Satires,  v.  180. 

"So  they  called  for  rooms,  and  he  showed  them  one."— 
Bunyan-  P.  P.,  iL 

(2)  Figuratively : 

t(a)  To  desire  anxiously ;  wish  for. 
"H«  commits  every  sin  that  his  appetite  call*  /or."— 
Rogers. 

(6)  To  demand ;  need. 

*'A11  that  the  contest  calls  for;  spirit,  strength." 

Vtncper:  Task,  v.  376. 

(c)  To  call  at  or  make  a  visit  to  any  place,  in 
order  to  fetch  away  a  person  or  an  article ;  as,  I  will 
fall  for  her,  or  for  a  parcel.  (Colloquial.) 

7.  To  call  forth:  To  summon  into  action. 
(1)  Of  persons: 

"Are  yon  call' d  forth  from  out  a  world  of  men, 
To  slay  the  innocent?" 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  4. 

<2)  Of  things: 

"Till  kings  call  forth  the  ideas  of  your  mind." 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  iv.  516. 

8.  To  call  in  : 

(1)  To  summon  to  one's  aid  or  counsel. 

"He  fears  my  subjects'  loyalty, 
And  now  must  call  in  strangers." 

Denhani:  Sophy, 

(2)  To  collect ;  withdraw  from  circulation. 
"If  clipped  money  be  called  in  all  at  once." — Locke. 

(3)  To  demand  back  money  or  other  things  lent. 

"  Horace  describes  an  old  usurer  as  so  charmed  with  the 
pleasures  of  a  country  life,  that,  in  order  to  make  a  pur- 
chase,  h&  called  in  &\\  his  money." — Addison:  Spectator. 

(4)  To  revoke,  withdraw  an  authority  or  license. 

(5)  To  pay  a  short  visit  (with  the  preps,  to,  at,  of 
places,  on,  of  persons. 

11  That  I  might  begin  as  near  the  fountain-head  as  pos- 
sible, I  first  of  all  called  in  at  St.  James's.'' — Addison. 

"  We  called  in  at  Morge,  where  there  is  an  artificial 
port."—  Ibid.:  On  Italy. 

9.  To  call  in  doubt:  To  dispute  the  accuracy  or 
authenticity  of  a  statement. 

10.  To  call  in  question : 

*(1)  To  be  interrogated  or  put  on  one's  trial  re- 
garding anything. 

"Of  the  hope  and  resurrection  of  the  dead  I  am  called 
in  question.1'— Acts  xxiii.  6. 

(2)  The  same  as  to  call  in  doubt, 

11.  To  call  off: 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  Lit. :  To  withdraw,  remove. 

"  Then  by  consent  abstain  from  further  toils, 
Call  ojTthe  dogs,  and  gather  up  the  spoils." 

Addison:  Transformation  of  Actceon. 

(fet  Fig.:  To  draw  one's  attention  away. 

"Drunkenness  calls  off  the  watchmen  frbm  their  towers; 
and  then  evils  proceed  from  a  loose  heart,  and  an  untied 
tongue."— Taylor;  Holy  Liviny. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  make  a  short  visit  to.    (Said  of 
ships  making  a  brief  stay  at  any  port  on  their  way, 
to  receive  or  disembark  passengers  or  goods.    It 
differs   from    call  at,    in    that   the    ship  does    not 
actually  touch  the  place  mentioned,  but  comes  to 
anchor  a  little  off.)    [Call  at.] 

12.  To  call  on: 

(1)  To  invoke. 

"The  Athenians,  when  they  lost  any  men  at  sea.  went  to 
the  shores,  and  callina  thrice  on  their  names,  raised  a 
cenotaph,  or  empty  monument,  to  their  memories." — • 
Broomc  On  the  Odyssey. 

(2)  To  solicit  for  a  favor. 

"  I  would  be  loath  to  pay  him  before  his  day.  What  need 
T  be  t>o  forward  with  him,  that  calls  not  on  me?" — 
Shakcsp.:  Henry  TV.,  Pt.  /.,  v.  1. 

(3)  To  demand  an  account  or  explanation  from. 

"Call  on  him  for  it." 

ShtikfAft.:  Ant.  ami  Cleop.,  i.  4. 

(4)  To  pay  a  short  visit  to  anyone. 

"I'll  call  on  you." 

>/iutfs;>..-   Tinion,  i.  2. 

13.  To  call  out: 

(1)  To  call  loudly;  ejaculate. 

(2)  To  summon  into  active  service. 

"  When  their  sov'reign's  quarrel  calls  *em  out, 
His  foes  to  mortal  combat  they  defy." 

Dryden.    Vinjtl;  (Jeorgic,  iv.  319. 

"The  territorial  reserve,  comprising  men  from  thirty 
to  forty  years,  is  to  be  rnlleit  out  ut  once." — London  Daily 
Telegraph,  March  31,  JS81. 


(3)  To  challenge  to  a  duel. 

14.  To  call  over:   To  recite  a  roll  of  names  or  a  list 
of  items. 

"  .  .  .  to  fill  over  the  names  of  the  competitors  in 
business-like  fashion." — London  Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  6, 
1881. 

15.  To  call  over  the  coals:  To  reprove,  find  fault 
with.     (Colloquial.) 

16.  To  call  the  jury: 

Law:  To  call  over  jurymen  in  the  order  in  which 
their  names  have  been  drawn  out  of  a  box.  The 
full  twelve  are  sworn  unless  they  are  objected  to, 
or,  for  some  reason,  allowed  exemption. 

17.  To  call  the  plaintiff: 

Law;  To  demand  that  a  plaintiff  who  is  with- 
drawing from  an  action  shall  appear  by  himself  or 
by  counsel,  to  go  on.  If  he  do  not  he  is  nonsuited, 
his  case  is  at  an  end,  the  defendant  obtaining  costs ; 
but  the  plaintiff  may  prosecute  again,  which  he 
could  not  have  done  had  a  verdict  been  given 
against  him. 

18.  To  call  to  account:  To  demand   an  account 
from.    [ACCOUNT.] 

19.  To  call  to  mind  : 

t(l)  To  bring  to  the  recollection  of  another;  to 
remind  another  of  a  thing. 

(2)  To  bring  to  one's  own  recollection,  to  remem- 
ber. 

20.  To  call  to  order  : 

(1)  To  open  a  meeting. 

(2)  To  intimate  to  any  person  or  persons  at  a 
meeting  that  he  is  or  they  are  transgressing  the 
rules  of  debate,  or  otherwise  disturbing  the  prog- 
ress of  business. 

21.  To  call  to  the  bar :  To  grant  license  to  practice 
as  an  attorney  in  any  court  of  law.    [BAR,  «.] 

"  A  year  or  two  before 
Call'd  to  the  bar."        Tennyson.  Enoch  Arden. 

22.  To  call  up  : 

(1)  Of  persona:  To  bring  to  the  presence  of  one. 
(Lit.  &fig.) 

"  Or  call  up  him  that  left  half  told 
The  story  of  Cambuscau  bold."          Milton. 

(2)  To  bring  to  one's  remembrance ;  produce  as 
evidence. 

"  Why  dost  thou  call  my  sorrow  up  afresh? 
My  father's  name  brings  tears  into  my  eyes." 

Addison:  Cato,  i.  4. 

"  Ask  now  of  history's  authentic  page. 
And  call  up  evidence  from  every  age." 

Cowper:  Expostulation. 

(3)  To  summon  to  arise. 

'*  The  salutations  of  the  morning  tide 
Call  up  the  sun:  those  ended,  to  the  hall 
We  wait  the  patron,  hear  the  lawyers  bawl." 

Dryden.-  Juvenal,  i. 

(4)  Financial:  To  require  the  payment  of  install- 
ments of  a  loan  subscribed  to.    [CALL,  s.j 

"  It  is  not  contemplated  to  call  up  more  than  £2  per 
share." — London  Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  4,  1880. 

23.  To  call  upon: 

(1)  To  invoke,  appeal  to. 

"  In  my  distress  I  called  upon  the  Lord,  and  cried  to  my 
God." — 2  Sam.  xxii,  7. 

(2)  To  pay  a  visit  to. 

"  At  that  place  call  upon  me." 

Shakesp.:  Meas.  for  Mea*.,  iii.  1. 

24.  To  call  upon  a  prisoner: 

Law:  To  invite  an  accused  person,  who  has  been 
found  guilty,  to  say  why  judgment  should  not  be 
given  against  him. 

call-me-to-you,  «.  A  plant,  the  Viola  tricolor. 
(Coles,  cfrc.) 

call  (2),  ca',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Etymology  doubtful.] 
(Scotch.) 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  drive. 

"  Gert  call  the  wayn'deliuerly." 

Harbour:  Bruce,  x.  227. 

2,  To  search  by  traversing. 

"  I'll  caw  the  haill  town  for  *t." — Jamieson. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  submit  to  be  driven. 

2.  To  strike  (followed  by  at). 
call(l),  *cal,s.    [CALL,  r.] 
A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  loud  cry,  a  shout,  an  ejaculation. 

" .  .  .  they  gave  but  a  ''nil,  and  in  came  their  master." 
— Bunyan:  The  Pilgrim's  I*rogress,  pt.  i. 

2.  A  loud  noise  of  any  kind. 

"  The  silver  trumpet's  heavenly  call 
Sounds  for  the  poor."  Camper:  Truth,  349. 

3.  A  summons  by  word  of  mouth. 

"  When  thay  knewen  his  cal  that  thider  com  schulde." 

Ear.  Eny.  Allit.  Poems.-  Cleanness,  61. 
'.'  He  knocked  fast,  and  often  curst  and  sware, 
That  ready  entrance  was  not  at  his  call." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  16. 


4.  Any  instrument  used  to   summon   people  to- 
gether.   [B.2,  3,4,6.] 

5.  An  invocation  or  prayer  for  help  or  relief. 

"Hear  thy  suppliant's  call." 

Pope:  Dunciad,  iv.  408. 

"But  death  comes  not  at  call,  justice  divine 
Mends  not  her  slowest  pace  for  prayers  or  cries." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  858. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  divine  summons  to  any  office  or  duty. 
"Yet  he  at  length,  time  to  himself  best  known, 

Rememb'ring  Abraham,  by  some  wond'rous  call, 
May  bring  them  back  repentant  and  sincere." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.  434. 
"Impious  preach  his  word  without  a  call." 

Pope.-  Dunciad,  iv.  94. 

2.  A  summons  or  invitation  from  a  congregation 
to  undertake  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  min- 
ister. 

"The  call  is  unanimous  on  the  part  of  the  parishioner* 
— a  real  harmonious  call,  Reuben."—  Scott:  Heart  of  Mid 
Lothian. 

"...  had  he  not  accepted  a  call  to  Northampton, 
his  services  would  have  been  eagerly  welcomed  .  .  ."-* 
The  [English]  Baptist,  Dec.  31,  1880. 

3.  An  impulse  or  inclination  toward  anything. 

"  A  terrier  of  the  hills, 
By  birth  and  call  of  nature  pre-ordained 
To  hunt  the  badger,  and  unearth  the  fox." 

Wordsworth:  Prelude,  bk.  T. 

4.  An  obligation,  need. 

"  Walker  was  treated  less  respectfully.  William  thought 
him  a  busybody  who  had  been  properly  punished  for  run- 
ning into  danger  without  any  call  of  duty,  .  .  ." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

5.  A  public  claim  or  demand  for  material  help; 
a  requisition. 

6.  A  demand,  claim. 

"  Dependence  is  a  perpetual  call  upon  humanity  .  .  ." 
— Addison:  Spectator. 

*7.  A  business,  profession.  (Calling  is  now  the 
more  usual  word.) 

"And  like  a  primitive  apostle  preached; 
Still  cheerful,  ever  constant  to  his  call." 

Dryden:  Character  of  a  Oood  Parson,  129. 

8.  Power,  authority,  option. 

"Oh,  Sir  !  I  wish  he  were  within  my  call  or  yours." 

Denham. 

9.  A  short  visit. 

10.  The  daily  attendance  of  a  tradesman  to  solicit 
orders,  Ac. 

"Dependent  on  the  baker's  punctual  call." 

Cowper:  Task,  i.  244. 

11.  The  reading  over  of  the  roll  or  list  of  members 
of  any  council,  &c. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Hunting:     A   lesson   blown  on    the    horn    to 
encourage  the  hounds, 

2.  Mil. :    A  term    for  the   variations   of   certain 
musical  notes  played  on  a  trumpet  or  bugle,  or  a 
special  sort  of  beat  upon  the  drum,  each  call  wing 
the  signal  for  a  definite  duty.     (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

3.  Naut.:  A  whistle  or  pipe  used  by  the  boat- 
swain or  his  mate  to  summon  sailors  together. 

4.  Fowling:  An  artificial  note  or  cry  to  imitate 
that  of  birds,  and  act  as  a  decoy. 

"For  those  birds  or  beasts  were  made  from  such  pipe* 
or  calls,  as  may  express  the  several  tones  of  those  creatures, 
which  are  represented." — Wilkins;  Mathematical  Magic. 

5.  Stockbroking : 

'  (1)  (See  definition  below.) 

"'Options'  are  resorted  to  in  nearly  every  kind  of 
shares,  and  might  be  used  in  all.  They  consist  in  either 
what  is  called  a  'put  and  call,'  or  a  'put'  or  lcall.'  A 
'put  and  call'  is  when  a  person  agrees  to  give  a  certain 
sum  for  the  choice  of  buying  or  selling  a  certain  amount 
of  stock  at  a  certain  time,  the  price  and  date  being  there 
and  then  fixed.  A  *  put '  is  where  the  money  is  given  for 
the  option  of  only  selling  stock;  and  a  'call'  where  the 
party  reserves  to  himself  the  right  of  buying,  price  and 
date  being  in  both  cases  agreed  upon,  and  the  'option' 
money  paid  at  the  time  of  the  Agreement."— Public 
Opinion  (London). 

(2)  A  requisition  for  the  payment  of  installments 
of  a  loan  to  which  one  has  subscribed. 

"No  calls  will  be  made  without  two  clear  month*' 
notice;  nor  will  any  call  exceed  $10  per  share,  and  at  least 
three  months  shall  intervene  between  the  making  of 
calls."— London  Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  4,  1880. 

6.  Music:  A  toy  instrument  made  by  winding  a 
narrow  tape  round  two  small  oblong  pieces  of  tin, 
so  that  one  fold  of  the  tape  may  be  set  in  vibration 
when  blown  through.    The  call  is  used  by  men  who 
work  the  drama  of  "Punch  and  Judy.'      (Stainer 
&  Barrett.} 

7.  Laic: 

(1)  A  license  or  authority  to  practice  as  a  bar- 
rister in  any  court  of  law. 

"The  first  brief  after  your  call  to  the  bar  .  .  ."— 
Macmillan's  Mwjtizin?,  June,  1861,  p.  203. 

f2)  The  ceremony  or  epoch  of  election.  (\Vharton.) 

(3)  Tho  number  of  persons  elected.     (Wharton.) 


boil,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     c.ell,     chorus,     c.liin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e;lst.    ph  - 1. 
-cian,      -tian  -  shan.     -tion,     -sion  ~  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


call-bell 

C.  In  special  phrases: 

1.  .4  call  to  arms:  An  alarm. 

2  A  co  II  of  the  house :  A  calling  over  a  list  of  names 
of  the  members  of  either  house  of  congress,  or  of 
any  legislative  body. 

"  By  a  rising  vote  of  58  to  124  the  house  decided  not  to 
consider  the  resolution.  The  yeas  and  nays  were  then 
demanded.  The  call  of  the  house  developed  the  presence 
of  240  members." — Washington  dispatch,  in  The  Chicago 
Record,  Jan.  5,  1894. 

3.  At  one's  call  (frequently  also,  at  one's  beck  and 
call) :  Subject  to  one,  under  his  orders. 

4.  At  call:  Money  is  said  to  be  deposited  at  call 
in  a  bank  when  it  can  be  withdrawn  at  any  moment 
without  any  previous  notice  being  given,  as  in  the 
case  of  money  on  deposit.    [DEPOSIT.] 

5.  Within  call :  Sufficiently  near  to  hear  the  voice 
of  one  calling. 

"  I  saw  a  lady  within  call." 

Tennyson;  Dream  of  Fair  Women,  85. 

call-bell,  s. 

1.  A  small  stationary  hand-bell. 

2.  An  electric  bell  (rung  by  pressing  a  button)  to 
call  the  attention  of  a  person  at  a  distance. 

call-bird,  «.    A  decoy-bird.    [DECOY,  s.] 

"  The  blrdcatcher  who  lays  his  nets  moat  to  the  east, 
is  sure  of  the  most  plentiful  sport,  if  his  call-birds  are 
good."— Goldsmith:  Xat.  Hist.,  vol.  6.,  ch.  1. 

*call-bOOk,  s.    A  muster-roll. 

call-boy,  s.  A  boy  whose  duty  it  is  to  call  actors 
when  their  turn  comes  to  appear  on  the  stage. 

call-button,  s.  A  button  used  for  ringing  an 
electric  call-bell.  The  button  is  provided  with  a 
spring,  so  that  when  pushed  in  and  released  it 
springs  back.  Thus  the  electric  circuit  is  closed 
only  as  long  as  the  button  is  pressed. 

call-note,  s.  The  note  used  by  birds  in  calling 
to  each  other. 

" .  .  .  but  the  actual  song,  and  even  the  call-notes, 
are  learnt  from  their  parents  or  foster  parents." — Dar- 
win: The  Descent  of  Man  (1871),  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  vol.  i,  p.  55. 

call  (2),  s.  [Etymology  doubtful,  but  perhaps 
the  same  word  as  CALL  (1),  «.]  A  brood  of  wild 
ducks.  (Halliwell.') 

call  (3),  calle,  s.    [CAUL.] 

"  Then,  when  they  had  despoyld  her  tire  and  call." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  viii.  46. 

call  (4),  caw,  s.  [From  call  (2),  v.  (q.  v.).l 
Motion.  (Used  specially  in  the  phrase  "  caw  or 
the  water  '=motion  of  the  water,  driven  or  acted 
on  by  the  wind. ) 

cal'-la,  s.    [Gr.  fca(os=beautiful.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Aracea?.  The 
species  are  perennials.  They  are  natives  of  North 
America  and  Northern  Europe.  They  are  herba- 
ceous marsh  plants.  The  most  familiar  of  the  spe- 
cies is  the  beautiful  calla  lily. 

cal-lse  -as,  s.  [From  GT.kallaion=a. cock's  comb. 
Cf.  also  kalais.  kallais=a  precious  stone  of  a  green- 
ish blue.]  [CALAIS.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Callrea- 
tmce  (q.  v.).  Callceas  cinerea  is  the  New  Zealand 
Crow.  It  is  greenish-black,  but  with  a  small  bright- 
blue  wattle  on  each  side  of  the  head.  (Dallas.) 

Cal-lse-a-tl-nsB,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  callceas, 
and  fern.  pi.  suff.  -ince.} 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  crows  containing  the 
Tree  Crows. 

cal'-la-In-ite,  s.  [Lat.  callaina=a  precious 
Btonp  (?  turquois)  (Pliny),  and  suff.  -ite  (If in.).] 

Mirf. :  A  massive,  translucent  mineral  of  apple- 
green  to  emerald-green  color,  spotted  or  lined 
whitish  and  bluish.  Specific  gravity  2'50-2'52. 
Composition:  Phosphoric  acid,  42'39;  alumina, 
DO'75 ;  water,  26'86.  (Dana.) 

cal-la-Ite,  s.  [Lat.  callais  (Pliny),  suff.  -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Turquois  (q.  v.). 
cal-lan,  cal'-lant,  s.    [Gael.  gallan=n  youth, 
stripling.]    A  boy,  a  lad.    (Scotch.) 

"  Gnidwife,  could  you  lend  this  gentleman  the  guid- 
snan's  gnlloway,  and  I'll  send  it  owerthe  Waste  in  the 
morning  wi'  th&  call  ant. "—Scott-  Quy  Mannering,  ch.  xxii. 
"In  days  when  mankind  were  but  callans 
At  grammar,  logic,  un'  sic  talents, 
They  took  nae  pains  their  speech  to  balance, 

Or  rules  to  gi  e." 

Burns:  To  Wm.  Simpson.    Postscript. 
*calle,  «.    [CAUL.]    A  caul. 

"  Maulde  the  huuve  or  calle  maker  mayteneth  her  wisely; 
•he  selleth  dere  her  calles  or  huues." — Caxton-  Bokefor 
Travellers. 

called,  pa. par.  &  a.    [CALL,  v.] 

cal-le  -I-da,  *.  [Gr.  fca«os=beauty,  and  eidos= 
form,  appearance.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Caruivoree. 
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call-er  (l),s.  [CALL,  v.]  Hewho  or  that  which 
calls. 

cal-lSr  (2),  s.  [From  call  (2),  v.]  One  who 
drives  cattle  or  horses  under  the  yoke.  (Scotch.) 
(Barry.) 

cal  -ler,    *cal-lar,    *cal-lour,   *caul'-er,   a. 
[Icel.  fcaZar=*oooL]    [COOL.]    (Scotch.) 
1.  Cool,  fresh,  refreshing. 

"The  callour  are,  penetratiue  and  pure." 

Douglas:   Virgil,  201,  37. 
"  I  walked  forth  to  view  the  corn, 
An'  snuff  the  caller  air." 

Burns:  Holy  Fair. 

Z  Freshly  caught,  fresh,  not  having  been  long 
kept. 

"The  recent  spreith  and  fresche  and  callour  pray." 

Douglas;   Virgil,  235,  44. 

"  However,  I  hae  some  dainty  caller  haddies,  .  .  ." — 
Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxxix. 


babi „ „ ,     

quail  as  the  type  of  an  amorous  nature.  *  Chaud 
comme  une  quaille.'  '*  (Cotgrave.)  Caille-coiff£e= 
a  woman.  The  Slavonic  languages  have  the  same 
metaphor.  Boeh.  korotwicka=a.  little  partridge, 
and  also  a  prostitute.  ( Wedgwood :  Dictionary  of 
English  Etymology.)  Nares  thinks  it  is  from  one 
Kitty  CaUot,  a  gipsy.] 

1.  A  common  woman,  a  prostitute. 

"To  make  this  shameless  callet  know  herself — 
Helen  of  Greece  was  fairer  far  than  thou." 

Shakesp.;  Hen.  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.,  2. 

2.  A  scold,  an  abusive  woman. 

"  A  callat 

Of  boundless  tongue,  who  late  hath  beat  her  husband." 
Shakes?.:   Wint.  Tale,  ii.  3. 

*cal'-l§t,  v.  i.  [CALLET,  a.]  To  scold,  use  abusive 
language. 

"To  hear  her  in  her  spleen 

Callet  like  a  butter-quean." 
Brathwait:  Care's  Cure  in  Paneaone  (1621). 

cal-ll-an-as'-sa,  s.     [Gr.  kallos  =  beauty,  and 
anassa~a  queen.] 
Zo6l. :  A  genus  of  decapod  crustaceans. 

cal-ll-an'-dra,  s.  [Gr.  kallos  =  beauty ;  oner, 
genit.  atidros—a.  stamen.] 

Bot.:  A  beautiful  genus  of  leguminous  plants 
peculiar  to  this  country.  A  few  are  herbs  not  more 
than  a  foot  high,but  the  greater  number  are  shrubs 
or  small  trees.  The.  corollas  are  small,  and  hidden 
by  the  very  numerous  long  filaments  of  the  stamens, 
which  are  almost  always  of  a  beautiful  red  color. 
Many  of  the  species  are  in  cultivation  as  hot-house 
plants.  More  than  sixty  species  are  known,  all 
more  or  less  ornamental.  (Treas.  of  Sot.) 

cal-ll-can'-thus,  s.  [Gr.  fcatfo*=beauty ;  kanthos 
=  a  spine  or  thorn.] 

Ichthy. ;  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the  sub-family 
Acanthurinre.  They  have  the  head  sloping,  caudal 
spines,  two  on  each  side;  ventral  fins  immediately 
under  the  pectoral ;  caudal  fin  large,  lunated,  and 
the  points  attenuated.  (Craig.) 

cal-11-car -pa,  s.  [Gr.  fcaHos=beauty;  kalos= 
beautiful;  and  fcarpo«=fniit.1 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  of  toe  order  Verbenaceae. 
The  species  are  shrubs,  from  the  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical districts  of  America  and  Asia.  The  bark 
of  Callicarpa  lanata  has  a  peculiar  sub-aromatic 
and  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  is  chewed  by  the  Cin- 
galese when  they  cannot  obtain  betel  leaves.  The 
Malays  reckon  the  plant  diuretic.  (Lindley.) 

cal-llc '-er-us,  s.    [Gr.  kallos= beauty,  and  keras 
=  a  horn.] 
Entom. :  A  genus  of  Coleoptera. 

cal-ll-chro'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  kallos  =  beauty,  and 
c&roma=color.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects,  of  the 
family  Longicornes.  Callichroma  moschata  is  of  a 
beautiful  metallic-green  color.  It  has  a  musky  odor. 

cal  -11-ChruS,  8.  [Gr.  kallos  =  beauty ;  chrysos— 
gold.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the  order  Siluridae, 
with  large  depressed  heads. 

tcal-llch  -thy^S,  s.  [Gr.  kallichthys-a  beautiful 
fish ;  from  kallos  =  beauty :  kalos  =  beautiful ;  and 
ichthys=a  fish,  a  '*  beauty  nsb."] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Siluridee.  The  species  live  in 
rivers  and  streams,  migrating  to  others  overland  if 
the  first  become  dry. 

*cal'-H-co,  s.   [CALICO.] 

*cal'-lld,  a.  [Lat.  callidus.']  Shrewd,  cunning, 
crafty. 

cal-lid'-e-a,  s.  [From  Gr.  kallos  =  beauty,  and 
e  i  das  =  form,  appearance.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  bugs,  order  Hemiptera,  tribe 
Scutata.  They  aro  golden  grocn  in  color. 
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cal-ll-di  -na,  s.  [Gr.  kallos  =  beauty;  eido>a 
form,  appearance.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Rotatoria,  belonging  to  the  fam- 
ily Philodinsea.  They  are  aquatic.  The  eye-spots  are 
absent;  the  rotatory  organ  is  double,  and  not  fur- 
nished with  a  stalk ;  the  foot  is  elongate,  forked, 
and  with  four  accessory  horn-like  processes. 

*cal-lld -I-ty,  s.  [Lat.  caUidita*  =  cunning, 
shrewdness;  caJfidtts=cunning,  shrewd.]  Cunning* 
shrewdness. 

"  Her  eagle-ey'd  caUidity,  deceit, 
And  fairy  faction  rais'd  above  her  sex. 
And  furnished  with  a  thousand  various  wiles," 

Smart.-  The  Hop  Garden. 

cal-lld'-l-um,  s.  [Gr.  fcaHos=beauty,  and  eidos= 
appearance.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects,  of  the 
family  Cerambycidae.  The  larva  of  Callidnim  Ba- 
julus  lives  on  fir  timber.  Some  of  the  species  are 
very  destructive  to  fences,  ships,  houses,  &c. 

*cal-lld-ness,  s,  [Eng.  callid:  -ness*]  Cunning, 
shrewdness. 

*cal-ll-fac  -tion,  s.    [CALIFACTIOX.] 

cal-llg  -6n-um,  s.  [Gr.  Icallos—  beauty;  gony=a. 
knee,  a  joint.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plant  shrubs  belonging  to  the 
Polygonacese.  They  are  leafless  plants,  with  small 
flowers.  The  branches  are  jointed,  dichotomous. 
The  fruit  is  a  large,  four-cornered  nut.  The  root  of 
Calligonum  Pallasift,  a  leafless  shrub  found  in  the 
sandy  steppes  of  Siberia,  furnishes  from  its  roots, 
when  pounded  and  boiled,  a  gummy,  nutritious 
substance  like  tragacanth,  on  which  the  Calmucks 
feed  in  times  of  scarcity,  at  the  same  time  chewing 
the  acid  branches  and  fruit  to  allay  their  thirst. 
(Lindley:  Veg.  Kingd.) 

cal-11-graph',  s.  The  name  given  to  a  mechan- 
ical device  for  printing,  much  used  in  this  country 
in  business  letter-writing ;  a  species  of  type-writing' 
machine.  It  is  operated  by  means  of  a  key-board, 
as  are  most  of  the  devices  of  this  nature.  [See 
TYPEWRITER.] 

cal-llg'-raph-§r,  s.  [Gr.  kalligraphos—a^neor 
beautiful  writer;  kallos= beauty ;  AraJos^beautifu'.J 
One  who  writes  a  fine  or  beautiful  hand. 

cal-ll-graph'-lc,  *cal-ll-graph -Ick,  *cal-ll- 
graph  -I-cal,  a.  [Gr.  kalligraph(os)  =  s.  fine  writer, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -fc,  -teal.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  callig- 
raphy, or  fine  handwriting. 

"At  the  end  is  an.  inscription  importing  the  writer's 
name,  and  his  excellence  in  the  calligraphic  art." — War- 
ton.-  Hist.  ofE.P. 

cal-llg'-raph-lst,  s.  [Gr.  kalligr(tph(o8)  =  a.ftn& 
writer,  and  Eng.  sutf.  -ist.]  One  who  writes  a  beauti- 
ful hand ;  a  caUigrapher. 

cal-llg  -rapll-y\  cal-Ig  -raph-y",  s.  [Fr.  callig- 
raphic; Gr.  kalligraphia;  from  kallos  =  beauty, 
fca(os=beautiful,  and  granhe  =  writing,  graptw=to 
write.]  Beautiful  or  fine  handwriting. 

"My  caligraphy,  a  fair  hand, 
Fit  for  a  secretary." 

Sen  Joneon:  Magnetic  Lady,  iii.  4. 

cal-ll-man'-co,  s.    [CALAMANCO.] 

cal-ll-mor  -pha,  s.  [Gr.  kallos,  and  morphe— 
form.] 

Entom. ;  A  genus  of  lepidopterous  insects  belong- 
ing to  the  Nocturna  (Moths),  and  the  family  Litho- 
siidte  of  Stephens.  Callimorpha  Jacobcea  is  the 
Pink  Underwing,  a  very  beautiful  moth,  having  the 
upper  wings  greenish-black  with  two  pink  spots  and 
a  dash  of  pink,  the  lower  ones  almost  entirely  pink ; 
head,  thorax,  abdomen,  and  legs  black.  Expansion 
of  wings,  1*4  inches.  Larvae  found  in  June,  feeding 
on  Senecio  Jacobcea  (Ragwort),  and  S.  vulgaris 
(Groundsel). 

call-Ing,  *call'-f  ng,  *call  -y^nge,  pr.  par.,  a.  & 
s.  [CALL,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial 
adjective:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  ofthe 
verb. 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  crying  out  loudly ;  a  cry,  a  shout. 
lt  Callynrje  or  clepynge,  T'uoact'o." — Prompt.  Parv. 

*2.  A  proclamation. 

"  Thurgh  the  cuntre  of  Caldee  his  cnllyny  con  spryng."1 
E.  E.  Altit.  Poems:  Cleanness,  1362. 

3.  The  cry  of  animals. 

"  Where  he  had  herd  .  .  .  the  callynge  of  the  oxen 
nt  the  plowghe." — Maundeville,  p.  184. 

4.  The  act  of  summoning;  n  summons. 

"What,  stand'st  thou  still,  and  hear'st  such  a  call  ing."— 
Shakesp..-  Henry  IV.Pt,  I.  .,  ii.  4. 

*5.  An  invitation. 

4tCally»ge  or  clepynge  to  mete,  liivitacio," — Prompt, 
Parr. 


fite,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     w«t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p5t. 
Or,     wore,     wolf,     wdrlt,     who,     s6n;     mtite,     cfib,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  lew. 
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6.  The  act  of  convoking  an  assembly.  (Generally 
with  the  adv.  together.) 

"A  Bill  for  the  frequent  calling  and  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ments."— Macaitlay.-  Hist.  Eng  ,  ch.  xx. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1,  A  divine  or  preternatural  summons  to  any  office 
or  duty. 

"Who  hath  saved  us,  and  called  us  with  an  holy  call' 
ing."—  2  Tim.  i.  9. 

"  Kifibuhr  regards  Monlius  as  one  of  those  strong- 
minded  men  who  have  received  a  calling  to  be  the  first 
among  their  countrymen." — Lewis:  Credibility  of  the  Early 
Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xiii.,  pt.  i.,  %  4,  vol.  ii.,  p.  370. 

2.  That  duty  or  position  to  which  one  is  called; 
one's  occupation  or  profession,  implying  that  every- 
one who  discharges  the  functions  of  any  profession 
or  vocation  in  the  world  has  a  call  or  summons,  we 
presume  a  divine  one,  to  undertake  it,  or  he  could 
not  have  succeeded    in  doing  so  in   an    efficient 
manner. 

"...  should  be  permitted,  on  taking  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance,  to  resume  any  calling  which  he  had  exercised 
before  the  Revolution." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

^  In  this  sense  it  is  even  loosely  applied  to  other 
than  human  beings. 

"One  English  fireship  had  perished  in  its  calling." — 
Macdiday.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

*3.  Position,  rank. 

"  I  am  more  proud  to  be  Sir  Rowland's  son, 

His  youngest  son,  and  would  not  change  that  calling 

To  be  adopted  heir  to  Frederick." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2. 

*4.  The  persons  of  any  occupation  or  profession. 

"It  may  be  a  caution  to  all  Christian  churches  and 
magistrates,  not  to  impose  celibacy  on  whole  callings  " — 
Hammond. 

*5.  One's  name,  title,  or  designation. 

^[  For  the  meanings  of  the  noun  in  combination 
with  the  various  adverbs  and  prepositions,  see  the 
verb. 

calling- crabs,  s.  pi.  [So  named  because  they  put 
out  one  of  their  claws,  which  is  proportionately 
very  large,  as  if  they  beckoned  another  animal  to 
come  to  them,  their  real  intention  however  being  to 
threaten  it  if  it  venture  to  approach.]  The  name 
given  to  crustaceans  of  the  genus  Gelasimus.  They 
belong  to  the  tribe  Brachyura  (Short-tailed  Crusta- 
ceans), and  the  sub-tribe  Catometopa,  sometimes 
made  a  family  Ocypodidse. 

calling-hares,  s.  pi.  A  name  given  to  the  ro- 
dents of  the  family  Lagomydae,  and  specially  of  the 
typical  genus  Lagomys.  They  do  not  differ  to  any 
great  extent  in  size,  and  there  is  no  visible  tail. 
They  are  found  in  North  America,  Russia  and 
Siberia.  (Nicholson.) 

cal-ll'-6-don,  s.  [Gr.  kallos  =  beauty ;  odous, 
genit.  '>dontos=a.  tooth.] 

Ichtiit/ol.:  A  genus  of  Chfptodontid«*,  in  which 
the  mouth  is  obliquely  vertical,  the  profile  obtuse, 
and  the  caudal  fins  enormous  and  truncate. 

cal-lI-6-ny^m-I  -nse,  s.  pi.  [Callionymus,  one  of 
the  genera.] 

IcMhuol. :  A  sub-family  of  the  Gobidsp,  or  Gobies, 
in  which  the  head  and  body  are  depressed,  and  the 
ventral  fins  distinct  and  very  largo. 

cal-li-on  -ym-us,  s.  [Gr.  fcaHos=beauty ;  onoma 
=  a  name.] 
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supported  by  a  few  setaceous  rays,  is  frequently 
very  elevated ;  the  second  dorsal  and  anal  are 
elongated. 

cal-ll'-b-pe,  s.  [Lat.  Calliope;  Gr.  kalliopc  = 
the  beautiful-voiced;  kallos=  beauty ;  ops,  genit. 
opos=  voice.] 

1.  Mf/th.:  The  chief  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne  (Memory),  who  presided 
over  eloquence  and  heroic  poetry.    She  was   the 
mother  of  Orpheus. 

2.  Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  twenty-second  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  Hind,  on  the  16th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1852. 

;i.  .1/M.s-iV;  A  series  of  steam  wbisttefl,  pitched  to 
produce  musical  notes,  grouped  together  and  oper- 
ated by  a  key-board.  The  instrument  is  much  in 
evidence  in  the  traveling  circus  of  this  country,  and 
is  sometimes  placed  on  steamboats  for  the  delec- 
tation of  passengers  and  the  astonishment  of  the 
natives  along  shore.  It  is  an  American  device. 

*cal-ll-our,  s.    [CALIVER.]    (Scotch.) 

cal  -II  pash,  s.    [CALIPASH.] 

cal-11-pee,  s.    [CALIPEE.] 

cal  -llp-ers,  *.    [CALIPERS.] 

"Crimpers  measure  the  distance  of  any  round,  cylin- 
dric,  conical  body  ;  BO  that  when  workmen  use  them, 
they  open  the  two  points  to  their  prescribed  width,  and 
turn  so  much  stuff  off  the  intended  place,  till  the  two 

Srints  of  the  callipers  fit.  just  over  their  work."— Muxon: 
echanical  Exercises. 
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cal-ll-sau'-riis,  s.  [Gr.  kallos,  and  satires  =  a 
lizard,  a  saurian.] 

Zo6l. :  A  genus  of  the  great-bellied  or  frog-lizards, 
Agamidne.  It  contains  the  C.  draconoides  of  Blain- 
villo. 

cal-Us-thSn'-Ic.  cal-Is-then -Ic,  a.  {Gr.  kal- 
tisthent'£= adorned  with  strength;  kallos=  beauty  ; 
kalos=  beautiful,  fine ;  sf/i^nos=strength;  Fr.  callis- 
thenie.'}  Pertaining  to  callisthenics. 

cal-lls-then  -Ics,  cal-Is-then  -Ics,  s.  pi.  [Gr. 
kallisthenes  =  adorned  with  strength  ;  kallos  = 
beauty;  sfAenos= strength.]  The  art  or  science  of 
healthful  exercise  for  the  body  and  limbs,  to  pro- 
mote gracefulness  and  strength. 

cal-lls  -tiis,  s.  [Gr.  kallistos,  super,  of  kalos= 
beautiful.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects,  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Carabidse.  It  is  a  beautiful  beetle 
of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  with  a  greenish- 
black  head,  a  reddish-yellow  thorax,  and  yellow 
elytra  with  six  reddish-black  spots. 

cal-ll-tham'-nl-on.  s.  [Gr.  kallos  =  beauty; 
thamnion—s.  little  bush ;  thamnos=a  bush.J 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  CeramiacesB  {Florideous  Algte), 
containing  a  large  number  of  species,  some  com- 
mon, many  rare.  The  favellte  are  naked,  and  the 
trtraspores  are  tctrahedrally  arranged.  (Griff.  & 
Henfrey.) 

cal'-H-thrlx,  s.  [Gr.  kallos,  and  thrix,  genit. 
fricAos=hair.] 

Zo6l. :  The  Cercopithecus  sabteus,  or  Green 
Monkey,  a  species  very  common  in  menageries. 

cal-llt-rlch-a  -$e-se,s.pZ.  [Eng.  callitriche,avd 
nom.  fern.  pi.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  The  Starworts,  a  genus  of  small  aquatic 
plants,  with  simple  entire  opposite  leaves  and  mi- 
nute unisexual  axillary  flowers.  The  genus  has  been 
most  frequently  associated  with  other  minute 
flowered  aquatic  plants,  under  Haloragea,  but, 
more  recently,  it  has  been  proposed,  upon  more 
plausible  grounds,  to  consider  it  as  a  much-reduced 
aquatic  Euphorbiacea,  C.  aquatica  is  common  in 
our  ponds  and  still  waters,  and  is  found  in  most 
parts  of  the  world. 

cal-lit'-rlch-e,  s.     [Gr.  kallos,  and  thriXj  genit. 

Bot. :  Water  Starwort,  a  genus  of  aquatic  plants, 
the  typical  one  of  the  order  Callitrichaceas  (q.  v.). 

cal-ll'-tris,  s.  [Corrupted  from  Gr.  kallistos= 
most  beautiful,  superlative  of  kalos= beautiful.] 

Bot.:  A  geaus  of  plants,  natural  order  Con  if  one. 
Callitris  guadrivalvis  is  believed  by  Lindley  to 
furnish  sandarach.  Consequently  it  is  called  the 
Sandarach-tree.  It  is  from  Barbary,  where  its 
hard  and  durable  mahogany-like  wood  is  exten- 
sively used  in  the  construction  of  mosques. 

cal-lo-rhyn'-chus,  s.  [Gr.  kallos= beauty,  rhyn- 
chos=a  snout.] 

Ichthyol. :  A  genus  of  fishes  having  the  snout  ter- 
minating in  a  fleshy  lobe,  which  curves  over  in  front 
of  the  mouth,  and  caudal  fin  surrounding  the  sides 
of  the  tail,  which  is  pointed. 

cal-lSs  -I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  callosiU;  Lat.  callositas.] 
A  kind  of  swelling  or  hard  skin  on  any  part  of  the 
body ;  preternatural  hardness  of  skin,  such  as  is 
caused  by  hard  labor.  . 

"The  surgeon  ought  to  vary  the  diet  of  his  patient,  ns 
he  finds  the  fibers  loosen  too  much,  are  too  flaccid,  and 
produce  funguses;  or  as  they  harden,  and  produce  callos- 
ities; in  the  first  case,  wine  and  spirituous  liquors  are 
useful,  in  the  last  hurtful."—  Arbuthnot:  On  Diet. 


cal-16  -SO,  in  compos.    [From  Lat. 
a  hard  skin  ;  crtnu?n=hardened  skin.]    With  a  hard 
skin. 

calloso-serrate,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  sorratures  which  are  also  callosi- 
ties, (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

cal-lo-so'-ma,  s.    [CALOSOMA.] 

Cal-lO't,  S.      [CALOTTE.] 

cal  -iSur,  a.    [CALLER,  a.j 

cal'-lous,  a.  [Fr.ca?fetta:=thick  or  hard-skinned ; 
Lat.  callosus,  from  callus,  callum—a.  hard  .-kin; 
calleo=to  have  a  hard  or  thick  skin.] 

1.  Lit.:  Having  the  skin  or  outer  covering  hard- 
ened; indurated. 

"  In  progress  of  time,  the  ulcers  became  sinuous  and 
callous,  with  induration  of  the  glunds."—  Wiseman. 

2.  Fig.:  Unfeeling;  hardened  in  feeling. 

"  Now  crawl  from  cradle  to  the  grave, 
Slaves — nay,  the  bondsmen  of  n  slave, 
And  callous,  save  to  crime." 

Htfrtni:   The  Giaour. 

"...  duped  into  the  belief  that  divine  priice  had 
touched  the  most  false  and  calltms  of  human  hearts."— 
Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

Cal'-lOUS-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  callous;  -ly,]  In  a  cal- 
lous manner.  (Lit.  dbflg.) 


calm 

cal  -loiis-ness,  «.    [Eug.  callous;  -nest.} 

1.  Lit.:  The  state  of   having  the  skin  or  outer 
covering  hardened;  induration  of  the  fibers. 

"  The  oftener  we  use  the  organs  of  touching,  the  more 
of  these  scales  are  formed,  and  the  skin  becomes  the 
thicker,  and  so  a  callousness  grows  upon  it." — Cheyene. 

2.  Fig.:  The  state  of  being  hardened  in  feeling; 

insensibility. 

"...  but  there  were  instances  when  this  seeming 
callousness  struck  the  observer  as  being  inexpressibly 
shocking."— Lon don  Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  28,  1881. 

teal-low,  *cal-u,  *cal-ugh,  *cal-ewe,  *cal- 
ouwe,  a.  [A.  S.  calu;  Dut.  kaal;  Sw.  kal ;  Ger. 
kahl;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  calvo,  all^bald,  from  Lat. 
calvus.'] 

*1.  Bald. 

"A  man  of  whos  heed    heeris   flet«n  awei  is  calu," — 

Wlicliffe:  Levit.,  xiii.  40.     (Purvey.) 

2.  Unfledged,  destitute  of  feathers. 

"  The  egg,  that  soon 

Bursting  with  kindly  rupture,  forth  disclosed 
Their  callow  young."  Milton;  P.  L.t  vii.  420. 

"  The  callow  throstle  lispeth." 

Tennyson:  Claribel. 

cal-lu  -na,  s.  [From.  Gr.  kallyno=to  make  beau- 
tiful.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Ericaceae  (Heaths). 
Calluna  vulgar  is,  sometimes  called  the  Ling,  is  the 
Common  Heath  or  Heather.  Ornamental  varieties 
are  sometimes  grown  in  gardens,  in  which  it  forms 
an  excellent  edging  for  flower-pots.  Its  twigs  are 
also  made  into  brooms.  The  plant  is  astringent, 
and  is  employed  both  by  laundrymen  and  dyers, 
and  the  flowers  are  very  attractive  to  bees. 

tcal'-lus,  s.  [Lat.  callus— a.  hard  or  thickened 
skin.] 

1.  Med. :  Any  unnatural  hardening  of   the  skin, 
arising  from  friction  or  pressure. 

"  A  callus  extending  up  the  forehead."  —  Pennant: 
Zoology,  ii.  494. 

2.  Anat.:  An  osseous  formation  serving  to  join 
the  extremities  of  broken  bones. 

3.  Bot. :  A  leathery  or  hardened  thickening  on  a 
limited  portion  of  an  organ. 

calm,  calme  (I  silent),  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  calme;  Prov. 
cAaw»ie=a  resting-time  for  flocks:  O.  Fr.  c  haunter 
=  to  be  at  rest;  Low  Lat.  ca.«ina=neat  of  the  sun; 
Gr.  fcauma=great  heat;  kaio—to  burn;  Sp.,  Port. 
&  Ital.  calma;  Dut.  kalm.  The  radical  meaning  is 
thus  a  rest  during  the  heat  of  the  day.] 

A.  -4s  adjective: 

1.  Of  the  elements:   Still,  quiet,  serene;    undis- 
turbed by  any  wind  or  other  cause. 

"  As  the  wilde  wode  rage 
Of  windes  maketh  the  see  salvage, 
And  that  was  calme  bringeth  into  waive," 

Gower:  Conf.  Amant.t  Hi.  230. 
"  The  seas  waxed  calm." 

Shakesp.:  Com.  of  Errors,  i.  1. 

2.  Of  human  beings:  Quiet  in  manner  or  temper- 
ament ;  unexcited  in  gesture  or  language. 

"  And,  not  dispraising  whom  we  praised  (therein 
He  was  as  calm  as  virtue),  he  began 
His  mistress'  picture."       Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,v.5. 
"  Tamed  are  the  warrior's  pride  and  strength, 
And  he  and  earth  are  calm  at  length." 

//cHiaHS:  Alaric  in  Italy. 

3.  Of  things:   Undisturbing,    quieting,    soothing, 
quiet  in  tone  or  language. 

"  All  is  calm  in  this  eternal  sleep." 

Pope.-  Eloisa  to  Abclard,  313. 
"  .     .     .  'mid  the  calm,  oblivious  tendencies 
Of  nature,    .    .    ." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  the  elements :  Stillness,  quiet. 

"  And  the  wind  ceased,  and  there  was  a  great  calm." 
— .Ifarfc  iv.  39. 

"  A  motion  from  the  river  won 
Ridged  the  smooth  level,  bearing  on 
My  shallop  thro'  the  star-strewn  calm.'1 

Tennyson;  Rfcol.  of  the  Arabian  yights. 

2.  Of  human  beings:   Quietness  in  temperament 
or  actions,  serenity, 

"  Our  bloods  ore  now  in  calm." 

>/i <<&.>•  ,-•/;.;  Trail.  <&  Cress,  iv.  1. 

3.  Of  things  generally :   Quietness,  pcacefulue^s. 
freedom  from  disturbance. 

"  Thy  life  a  long  dead  calm  of  fix'd  repose." 

Pope:  Eloisa  to  Abeiard,  251. 

II.  Meteor.  &  fTudrol.:  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  1. 
A  part  of  the  Atlantic  immediately  north  of  the 
equator,  intermediate  between  the  regions  swept 
by  the  north-east  and  south-east  trade  winds,  is 
called  the  Region  of  Calms.  It  varies  in  extent  and 
position,  being  affected  by  the  annual  course  of  the 


D6U,    bdy;     pout,    jtfwl;     cat,     90!!,     cnoms,     $hin,     bengh;     go,     gem,     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  -  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  Shan,     -tion,     -sion  =  shftn;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


calm-browed 
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calosoma 


snn.  Tho  calm  within  the  area  is  not  perpetual; 
it  is  disturbed  for  a  brief  period  every  day  by  a 
passing  squall. 

If  Blair  thus  discriminates  between  tranquillity, 
peace,  and  calm :  Tranquillity  respects  a  situation 
.  free  from  trouble,  considered  in  itself;  peace,  the 
same  situation  with  respect  to  any  causes  that 
might  interrupt  it ;  calm  with  regard  to  a  disturbed 
situation  going  before  or  following  it.  A  good  man 
enjoys  tranquillity  in  himself,  peace  with  others, 
and  ralm  after  the  storm.  (Blair :  Lect.  OH  Rhetoric 
and  Belles  Lettres  (1817),  vol.  i.,  p.  231.) 

calm-browed,  a.  With  a  brow  undisturbed  by 
care  or  excitement. 

calm  weather,  *calme  wedyr,  s.  Acalm  at  sea, 
a  dead  calm. 

Parr. 

calm,  «calme  (I  silent),  v.  i.  &  t.    [CALM,  «.] 
*A.  Intrant. :  To  become  quiet,  or  still. 

"  Than  gan  it  to  calme  and  clere  all  aboughte." 

Deposit,  uftticlt,  II.,  V-  27. 
B.  Transitive: 

1.  Of  the  elements :  To  render  still  or  quiet. 

2.  Of  human  beings:  To  pacify,  appease,  soothe, 
free  from  excitement. 

"  To  calme  the  tempest  of  his  troubled  thought." 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  IV.  ii.  3. 
"  '  Oh,  calmthee,  Chief!'  the  Minstrel  cried." 

Scott.-  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  13. 

calm  -a-tlve,  s.  &  a. 

1.  As  substantive:   Any    medicine  or  agency  for 
soothing  or  calming  tho  nerves;  an    anodyne   or 
hypnotic. 

2.  As  adjective :  Having  a  tendency  to  soothe  or 
calm. 

calmed  (1  silent), pa. par.  &  a,    [CALM,  «.] 
calm -§r  (1  silent),*.    [Eng.  calm:  -er.]    He  who 
or  that  which  calms  or  quiets ;  a  soother,  a  sedative. 
"Angling  was,  after  tedious  study,  a  rest  to  his  mind, 
a  cheerer  of  his  spirits,  a  diverter  of  sadness,  a  calmer  of 
unquiet  thoughts,  a  moderator  of  passions,  a  procurer  of 
contentedness." — /.  Walton:  Complete  .4 nyler. 

*calm -Sr-age  (age  as  Ig),  a.  [CAMMEEAIGE.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  cambric. 

"  Ane  stick  of  calmerage  claitht."—  Aberd.  Reg. 

calmes,  caums  (pron.  cam^),  s.  pi.  [Etym. 
doubtful.  Jamieson  suggests  Ger  gin-men,  beque- 
j)icn  =  to  fit.  prepare.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  mold ;  a  frame,  for  whatever  purpose.  Thus 
it  is  used  for  a  mold  in  which  bullets  are  cast. 

"  Euerie  landit  man  within  the  samin,  sail  haue  an 
hagbute  of  founde,  callit  hagbute  of  crochert,  withthair 
filines,  bullettis  and  pellokis  of  leid  or  irne,  with  pouder 
conuenient  thairto,  for  euerie  hundreth  pund  or  land, 
that  he  he»  of  new  extent."— Acts  Ja.  I'.,  1540,  c.  73,  ed. 
1866,  c.  194. 


•calm  -f  (I  silent),  a.  [Eng.  calm;  -y.~\  Calm, 
peaceful,  quiet. 

"Six  calmy  days  and  six  smooth  nights  we  sail." 

r«l>e;  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  XV.,  511. 

cal  6  cer  a,  «.  [Gr.  A-olos=beautiful ;  fceros=a 
horn.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Clavariei  (Hymenomyatous 
Fungi),  differing  from  Clavaria  in  the  subcarti- 
lagiuous  texture  and  viscid  hymenium.  C.  viscosu, 
which  occurs  on  decayed  pine  stumps,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  fungi.  (Griffith  &  Henfrey.) 

cal  6  Ch6r'-tus,  «.  [Gr.  fcalos=beautiful,  chortos 
=grass.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  beautiful  bulbous  plants,  order 
Liliacete.  They  are  natives  of  Colombia.  Mexico, 
&c.  They  have  tunicated  bulbs,  and  produce  rigid 


caloric  engine,  «.  The  name  given  by  Ericsson 
to  his  hot-air  engine. 

caloric  paradox,  *.  The  assumption  by  drops 
of  water,  when  thrown  on  a  hot  metallic  surface,  of 
the  spheroidal  form,  each  liquid  spheroid  being 
surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  its  own  vapor, 
which  prevents  it  from  being  properly  in  contact 
with  the  metal.  It  is  called  also  Leidenfrost's  phe- 
nomenon. 

tcal-6r-Ie  -I-tjf,  «.  [Lat.  color  (genit.  colon's)  = 
heat;  Eng.  suff.  -ity.]  A  faculty  in  living  beings  of 
developing  heat  to  resist  external  cold.  (Dana.) 

cal-6r  -I-duct,  s.  [Lat.  calor  (genit.  calora)  = 
heat;  ductus=a  leading,  a  duct;  rfuco=to  lead.] 
A  pipe  or  passage  for  conducting  neat. 


arranged,  and  remain  open  for  several  days.  Calo- 
chortus  renustus  is  one  of  the  handsomest.  (Treos. 
of  Hot.) 

cal-6-den  -dron,  s.  [From  Gr.  l-olos=beautiful, 
and  dendron  —  a  tree.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Rutaceee  (Rueworts).  Caloden- 
dron  capense  is  a  tree  with  beautiful  flowers  and 
leaves,  a  native  of  tho  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

cal  6  -d§r-a,  s.  [Gr.  fcalos=beautiful ;  deros=a 
skin.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects,  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Staphylinidee. 

cal-6-dra -c5n,  s.  [From  Gr.  fcolos=beautiful, 
and  oVafcon=dragon.l 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Liliaceie.  Calodracon  Jacquinii, 
sometimes  called  Dracaena  ferrea  and  terminally,  is 
often  seen  in  hothouses,  wnere  it  is  prized  for  its 
bright  red  leaves.  Other  species  are  cultivated  for 
their  variegated  loaves. 

•cal-Bg-rapn-JSs.    [CALIGEAPHT.] 

cal-i-mei,  «.  [In  Fr.  calomel;  Ger.  kalomel; 
from  Gr.  fc.ilos=good,  beautiful,  and  melos=black ; 
from  tho  qualities  and  color  of  the  .Ethiorjs  min- 
eral, or  black  sulphuret  of  mercurj'i  to  which  the 
name  was  originally  applied.] 

1.  Pharm.:  Msrcury    sub-chloride,    Hgjl  1>.     ror 
its '  preparation    see    mercury.    It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  blacked  by  ammonia.    It  is  used  in  liver 
complaints,  and  in  any  of  the  complaints  for  which 
mercury     internally    administered,    is    indicated. 
Care  should  be  exercised  in  its  use,  as  it  is  likely  to 
induce  salivation.    It  should  be  tested  to  see  if  it 
contains  any  mercuric   chloride  (corrosive  subli- 
mate), which  is  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

"  He  repeated  lenient  purgatives  with  calomel,  once  in 
three  or  four  days." —  Wiseman:  Surgery. 

2.  Afire.:  A  translucent  or  subtranslucent  mineral, 
consisting  of  chlorine,  15'1,  and  mercury,  &4'9=100. 
The  hardness  is  1%  the  specific  gravity,  6'48,  the 
luster  adamantine,  the  color  white  gray  or  brown. 
It  occurs  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Spain.    (Dana.) 

ca  loo'se,  s.    [Sumatran.] 

Bot.  <£  Comm.:  Tho  name  given  in  Sumatra  to  a 


carry- 


or  condu 


tcal-or-If  -I-ant,  a..  [Lat.  color  (genit.  colons) 
=heat;  facio  (pass.  Jio)~  to  make,  cause.]  Heatiug. 
caloriflcient. 

cal  or-If  -Ic,  *cal-or-If -Ick,  o.  &  s.  [In  Fr. 
calorifique;  from  Lat.  calorificus;  from  calor 
(genit.  calor«f)=heat,  facio  (pass,  fio)  — to  make, 
cause.] 

A.  .-Is  adj.:  Having  the  property  or  quality  of 
producing  heat ;  heating. 

"A.calorijlc  principle  ia  either  excited  within  the  heated 
body,  or  transferred  to  it,  through  any  medium,  from 
some  other." — Grew. 

"...  the  sun  pours  forth  a  multitude  of  other  rays 
more  powerfully  c<tloriflc  than  the  luminous  ones,  but 
entirely  unsuited  to  the  purposes  of  vision." — Tyndall: 
Frag,  of  Science.  3d  ed.,  viii.  1,  p.  174. 

*B.  Assubst^. :  An  apparatus  for  conveying  or  con- 
ducting heat  in  houses,  &c. ;  a  hot-water  apparatus. 

*cal-8r-Jf -I-cal,  a.  [Eng.  calorific:  -a!.]  Cal- 
orific. 

"This  I  find  concerning  dew,  as  it  is  of  a  calorifical 
nature." — Sican:  Speculum  Mundi,  p.  147.  (Latham.) 

tcal-6r-If-I-ca  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  calorific;  -ation.] 
The  production  of  heat,  especially  animal  heat,  in 
bodies. 

cal-5r-I-f  19  -I  ent,  s.  [Lat.  color  (genit.  colon's) 
=  heat ;  faciens  (sonit.facientis),  pr.  par.  otfacio— 
to  make.]  Having  the  power  or  property  of  causing 
or  producing  heat;  heating. 

cal  or-If  -Ics,  «.  [CALORIFIC.]  Tho  science 
which  treats  of  appliances  for  producing  or  com- 
municating heat. 

cal-Sr-Im  -e-ter,  s.  [Fr.  calorimetre;  from  Lat. 
calor=warmth,  heat,  and  Gr.  ntetron= a  measure.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  quantity  of  heat 
which  a  body 
parts  with  or 
absorbs  when  its 
temperature 


II.  Fig.:  Used  to  denote  the  formation  of  apian 
or  model. 

"The  matter  of  peace  is  now  in  the  caulmst:  i.  e.,  they 
are  attempting  to  model  it."—Baillie's  Lett.,  ii.  197. 

^T  Caum,  sing.,  is  sometimes  used,  but  more  rarely. 
Anything  neat  is  said  to  look  as  if  it  had  been 
"  casten  in  a  caum."  (Scotch.) 

*cal-mewe,  s.   [COLMOSE.] 

calm  -Ing  (1  silent),  pr.  par.,  a.  <t s.    [CALM,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial 
adjective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  or  the 
verb. 

C.  Assubst. :  The  actof  quieting  or  making  calm. 

calm -1?  (1  silent),  adr.  [Eng.  calm;  -ly.]  In  a 
calm  or  quiet  manner.  .Sot'rf — 

1.  Of  the  elements : 

"  In  nature,  things  move  violently  to  their  place,  and 
calmly  in  their  place;  so  virtue  in  ambition  is  violent,  in 
authority  settled  and  calm." — Bacon. 

2.  Of  human  beings : 

"Oa/mly  he  looked  on  either  life."    Pope:  Epistles,  x.  7. 
"  Is  it  some  yet  imperial  hope, 
That  with  such  change  can  calmly  copo  ?  " 

Byron:  Ode  to  Xapoleon. 

calm -ness  (1  silent),".    [Eng. calm; -ness.]    The 
state  of  being  calm.    Said— 
1.  Of  the  elements: 

"Calmness  silver*  d  o'er  the  deep." 

I'npe:  Homer's  Otlyssey,  x.  108. 
'2.  (if  human  being*: 

"  Defend  yourself 
By  calmness  or  by  absence." 

tlhtkesp.:  Coriol.,  iii.  2. 

"  Could  this  mean  peace  ?  the  calmness  of  the  good  ! 
Or  guilt  growu  old  in  desperate  hardihood  ?" 

Huron:  iMrtt,  i.  24. 


a  leaf,    rsamed  from  the  _ 

fine  transverse  veins.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Clusiaceie  (Guttifcrs).  Sepals,  2-4;  petals,  4;  stam- 
ina, many ;  style,  1 ;  stigma  pellate-lobed.  Flowers 
in  racemes,  sometimes  unisexual.  About  twenty- 
five  species  are  known,  mostly  from  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  though  a  few  are  from  the  western 
world.  Calophyllum  Calaba  is  the  Calaba-tree  of 
the  West  Indies  and  of  Brazil.  [CALABA.]  C.  ino- 
phyllum,  from  tho  East  Indian  and  Malayan  regions, 
is  a  large  tree  sometimes  100  feet  high.  Its  timber 
is  used  for  masts  and  spars.  A  greenish-colored 
resin  from  the  trunk  constitutes  a  kind  of  tacama- 
hac.  Its  seeds  furnish  a  dark-green,  thick,  sweet- 
scented  oil,  used  in  India  to  burn  and  in  medicine. 
C.  tomentnsum,  of  Ceylon,  also  furnishes  timber  and 
oil.  C.  Tacamahaca,  on  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  and 
Madagascar,  and  C.  brasiliense,  in  Brazil,  also  yield 
resin.  The  fruits  of  C.  gpwrium,  of  Malabar,  and 
C.  edule  and  Madi-uno,  of  South  America,  are 
eaten. 

cal-or  -eVcence,  s.  [Formed  from  Lat.  calor= 
heat,  on  analogy  of  cnlescence,  &c.]  Tho  change  of 
invisible  into  visible  heat. 

"...  for  the  new  phenomena  here  described  T  have 
proposed  the  term  calorescence." — Tyndatl:  Frwj.  <>f  .-v-/- 
ence,  3d  ed.,  viii.  8,  p.  192. 

cal-or  -Ic,  s.  &  o.  [In  Fr.  calorique;  Lat.  color 
^warmth,  heat,  glow;  from  caleo=to  be  warm  or 
hot.] 

A.  As  mibst.:  The  principle  of  heat,  the  natural 
agency  by  which  heat  is  produced. 

"Caloric  expands  all  bodies." — Henry. 

B.  An  adj.:  Pertaining  to  the  principle  of  heat  or 
the  natural  agency  which  produces  it. 


c  o  n  d  i  t  ion.    An 
i  c  o  -  c  alorimeter 
was  invented  by 
L  a  v  o  i  s  ier  and 
Laplace.    It  is    i 
now    superseded     . 
by  the  mercury- 
calor  imeter  of 
Favre  and  Sil- 
bermann,  which 


ercury-calorimeter. 


is  a  very  delicate  instrument.  It  is  essentially  a 
thermometer  with  a  very  large  bulb  and  a  capil- 
lary tube.  (See  Atkinson:  Ganot's  Physics;  Heat., 
ch.  ix.) 

cal-8r-I-met -rlc,  o.  [Eng.  calorimetr(y) ;  -ic.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  calorimetry. 

cal-Sr-Im  -et-ryS  «.  [Lat,  oolor=warmth,  heat, 
and  Gr.  merrore=a  measure.]  The  measurement  of 
caloric  in  the  way  described  under  Calorimeter 
(q.  v.).  (See  Atkinson  :  Ganut's  Physics;  On  Heat, 
ch.  ix.  Calorimetry.) 

cal-5r-I-mo  -t5r,  s.  [Lat.  calor  (genit.  colon's) 
=heat,  and  motor=  a  mover;  moreo=to  move.]  A 
galvanic  instrument  for  evolving  caloric. 

*ca'-15r  mor'-dlc-an§,  s.  [Lat.  color  =  heat; 
wtor(licons=biting;  mordlco=to  bite.] 

Med.:  An  old  term  for  the  almost  burning  heat 
of  tho  skin  in  ardent  fevers,  which  causes  an 
unpleasant  sensation  on  the  fingers  after  touching 
the  patient.  (Hooper.) 

cal  -6-so'-ma,  s.    [Gr.  talos=beautiful,  suma  =  a 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects  of  the 
family  Caruivora  and  tribe  Carabidae. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wSrk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     \mite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


calostigma 


*Cal-6-StIg '-mt,«.  [Gr.  totos=beautiful;s</ym,i 
=  a  stigma. J 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Asclopiadacete,  consisting  of 
three  spocies  of  climbing  shrubs,  natives  of  Brazil. 
Tho  calyx  is  five-p_artecl.  corolla  bell-shaped,  and 
the  elongated  projecting  stigma  has  a  prominent 
apex. 

cal-6-tham-nus.8.  [From  Gr.  fcoios=beautiful, 
and  tluimnos=a  bush,  a  shrub.] 

Hot. :  A  gonus  of  Myrtaceee.  Various  beautiful 
species  grow  in  Australia. 

cal-6-thrIx,  s.  [Gr.  fc«7os=boautiful;  thri.c  = 
hair.] 

Hut.:  A  genus  of  Oxillatorire  (Confervoid  Algie), 
growing  in  tuTts,  the  filaments  forming  a  branched 
t'niud.  by  lying  in  apposition.  C.  mirabilis  is  a 
rare  freshwater  species  found  on  mosses  in  small 
streams,  wruginous  green,  growing  blackish. 

ca-lot'-r6p-Is,  s.  [Gr.  kalos  =  beautiful,  and 
ti-npif  =  &  keel,  from  the  shape  of  the  flower.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Asclepiads,  consisting  of  three 
>in>cies,  which  form  shrubs  or  small  trees,  and  arc 
natives  of  the  tropics  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Their 
(lowers  have  a  somewhat  bell-shaped  corolla,  ex- 
panding into  five  divisions.  Calotropis  pigantea, 
the  largest  of  the  genus,  forms  a  branching  shrub 
or  small  tree  about  fifteen  feet  high,  with  a  short 
trunk  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter.  Its  flowers 
are  of  a  pretty  rose-purple  color.  Cloth  and  paper 
have  been  made  from  the  silky  down  of  the  seeds. 
The  bark  of  the  roots  of  several  of  the  species 
furnishes  the  substance  called  mudar,  which  is 


plant  is  made  a  substance  called  Mudarine  (q.  v.). 
Tin-  bark  of  the  young  branches  also  yields  a  val- 
uable fiber.  The  leaves  warmed  and  moistened 
with  oil  are  applied  as  a  dry  fomentation  in  pains 
of  the  stomach ;  they  are  a  valuable  rubefacient. 
The  root,  reduced  to  powder,  is  given  in  India  to 
horses.  An  intoxicating  liquor,  called  Bar,  is  mado 
from  the  mudar  by  the  hillmen  about  Mahabulesh- 
war,  in  the  Western  Ghauts. 

cfc-lo  tte,  ca,-lot  e,  *cal-lot ,  s.  [Fr.  calotte  =  a 
cap.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1   A.  cap  or  coif  worn  by  ecclesiastics  in  France. 

"We 

That  tread  the  path  of  public  businesses 
Know  what  a  tacit  shrug  is,  or  a  shrink, 
The  wearing  the  callot,  the  politic  hood, 
And  twenty  other  parerga." 

B.  Jonson:  -Vagrji.  Lady,  i. 

*2.  Anything  shaped  like  a  cap ;  the  hilt  of  a 
jtword. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch,.:  A  concavity  in  the  form  of  a  cap  or 
niche,  lathed  and  plastered,  serving  to  diminish 
the  height  of  a  chapel,  alcove,  or  cabinet,  which 
otherwise  would  appear  too  high  for  the  breadth. 
(fhattt.) 

2.  Math. :  The  section  of  a  sphere  having  a  circle 
for  its  base. 

cal'-6-type,  «.  [From  Gr.  kalos  =  beautiful, 
and  typos  =  a  blow ;  an  impression.! 

Plwtog. :  A  process  invented  by  Fox  Talbot,  by 
which  paper  saturated  with  iodide  of  silver  is 
exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  the  latent  image 
being  subsequently  developed  and  fixed  by  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda. 

*cal  -OUW6,  a.    [CALLOW.] 

jca-l<5y  -ers,  *ca-log -er-I,  s.  pi.  [Fr.caloyer; 
from  Mod.  Gr.  kalogeros  =  a  monk :  Gr.  kalos  = 
beautiful,  good ;  gerOn,  M.  Gr.  gerof  =  an  old  man.] 

Ch.Hisi.:  Monks  of  the  Greek  Church,  who  re- 
sided chiefly  on  Mount  Athos,  and  were  celebrated 
for  their  extreme  austerity. 

"  Here  dwells  the  ealoyer,  nor  rude  is  he, 
Nor  niggard  of  his  cheer." 

Byron:  CMlde  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  II.  49. 

calp,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Probably  derived  from 
Wei.  catch  =  limc.J 

Chem.:  A  sub-species  of  carbonate  of  lime  of  a 
bluish-black  color  with  a  streak  of  white;  it  is 
Intermediate  between  compact  limestone  and  marl. 

cal    pac,  s.    (For  def.,  see  quotation.) 

"  The  ral]>(ic  is  the  solid  cap  or  center  part  of  the  head 
^Iress;  the  shawl  is  wound  round  it,  and  forms  the  tur- 
ban."—  H<ir<ni:  Xote  in  the  Giii»n>-. 

"  Angel  of  Death  !  'tis  Hassan's  cloven  crest ! 
His  calpnc  rent — his  caftan  red." 

Ibid.:  The  Giaour. 

"caique  (I  silent),  v.  t.    [CALK.] 

•calqu  -Ing  (I  silent),  s.     [CALKING.] 

cal  -say,  s.    [CAUSEWAY.] 

cal  -shle,  a.  [Perhaps  from  Icel.  kalsa  =  to  de- 
ride.] Crabbed,  perverse,  cross.  (Scotch.) 

*cal-sounds,  .«.    [CALZOOXS.] 
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*cal  -stocke,  *.    [CUSTOCK.] 

cal  str6n-ba  r-lte,    s.     [Eng.,   &c.   c«/(emmi, 

xtnuntio  i,  bttrifr.] 

Min. .  A  variety  of  Barite,  found  in  New  York. 
*cal  -s^-d6yne,  s.    [CHALCEDONY.] 

car  tha,  s.  [Contracted  from  Gr.  kalathos—a 
tfoblot,  on  account  of  the  form  of  the  corolla.] 

Bot . :  A  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  belonging  to 
the  Ranunculaceas  distinguished  from  Ranunculus 
by  the  absence  of  a  green  calyx,  and  from  Helle- 
borus  by  the  absence  of  tubular  petals.  Caltha 
palustris,  the  Marsh  Marigold,  is  a  stout  herbaceous 
plant  with  hollow  stems,  large  glossy  roundish 
notched  leaves,  heart-shaped  at  tho  base,  and  con- 
spicuous bright  yellow  flowers,  each  of  which  is 
composed  of  five  roundish  petals  or  sepals.  (Treas. 
of  Bot.) 

cal  -trap,  cal  -throp,  cal -trop,  s.  [A.  S.  col- 
trceppe=a  thistle;  Fr.  cfcausse-frape=star-thistle; 
Ital.  calcatreppo*  calcatreppolo—  star-thistle;  from 
calcare= to  tread,  and  tribolo=&  star-thistle,  a  steel- 
trap:  Lat.  tribulii8=a.  caltrop,  a  thistle.] 

1.  Mil.:  An  instrument  also  called  "crows-feet," 
formed  of  four  iron  spikes,  three  inches  long,  joined 
together  at  their  bases,  so  that,  when  thrown  down, 
one  point  always  stands  upward.    Used  to  obstruct 
tho  advance  of  cavalry  and  increase  the  difficulty 
of  a  ford. 

"The ground  about  was  thick  sown  with  caltrops,  which 
very  much  incommoded  the  shoeless  Moore." — Dr.  Addi- 
son:  Account  of  Tangier. 

2.  Her. :  [CHEVAL-TRAPS.] 

3.  Bot . :  The  common  name  for  Tribulus. 
Water  Caltrops:  A  common  name  for  Trapa. 

*cal-tr|p-pfn,  v.  t.  [From  caltrap,  caltrop,  8. 
(q.  v.).]  Tocatch  with  a  hook. 

"  Caltrappyn.    Hamo." — Prompt.  Parr. 

ca-lum-ba,  ca-lum'-bo,  ca-lom -ba,  co- 
l6m'-bO,  s.  [Kalumb,  the  native  name.] 

Med. :  The  root  of  a  plant.  Menispermum  palma- 
tum,  a  native  of  Mosambique,  having  a  very  bitter 
taste,  and  used  as  a  tonic  and  antiseptic. 

American  calumba:  The  roots  of  Frazera  Wal- 
teri,  a  North  American  biennial.  It  is  a  mild  tonic 
usually  very  grateful  to  tho  stomach.  (Lindley.) 

ca-lum'-blne,  s.  [Eng.  calumb(a),  suffix  -ine 
(C/tem.).] 

Chem.:  Tho  bitter  principle  extracted  from  the 
root  of  the  Menispermum  palmatum. 

ca-lum'-bo,  s.    [CALUMBA.] 

cal  -u-met,  s.  LFr.  calumet,  from  Lat.  calamus= 
a  reed;  Fr.  chalumeau;  O.  Fr.  chalemel,  from  Low 
Lat,  calamellii8=f\.  little  reed.]  A  kind  of  pipe  for 
smoking  used  by  the  North  American  Indians.  The 
bowl  is  generally  of  stone,  and  the  stem  is  orna- 
mented with  feathers,  &c.  Tho  calumet  is  the 
emblem  of  peace  and  hospitality.  To  refuse  the 
offer  of  it  is  to  make  a  proclamation  of  enmity  or 
war,  and  to  accept  it  is  a  sign  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship. 

*cal  -urn-ndr,  s.  [Eng.  calumn(y);  -er.]  A  cal- 
umniator. 

"To  the  calumners  of  Lysimachus  he  promiseth  he  will 
not  recriminate." — Christian  Religion's  Appeal  to  the  Bar 
of  Reason,  ii.38.  (Latham.) 

cal-um  nl-ate,  r.  t.  &  i.  Lat.  calumniatus, 
pa.  par.  of  calumnior=to  slander;  ra/«»im'a=a 
slander;  from  calueo~to  deceive. 

A.  Trans.:  To  misrepresent  falsely  and  malici- 
ously the  words  or  actions  of  another;  to  slander, 
to  accuse  falsely. 

"He  falls  again  to  his  old  trade  of  downright  calumni- 
ating our  doctrine." — Bishop  Patrick:  Answerto  the  Touch- 
stone, &c.,  p.  199. 

IB.  Intrans.:  To  spread  calumnies  about;  to 
make  false  charges. 

"Created  only  to  calumniate. 
Was  Cressid  here?" 

Shakesp..-  Troil.  rf-  Cress.,  v.  2. 

cal-um  -nl-a  ted,  pa.  par.&  a.    [CALUMNIATE.] 

cal  urn  nl-a  ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [CALUMNI- 
ATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  <fr  particip.  adj.:  Slandering. 
"  Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all, 
To  envious  anil  cutmnniating  time." 

Shnkesp.:  Troil.  d*- Cress.,  iii,  3. 

C.  As  substan. :  The  act  of  slandering;  slander, 
calumny. 

Cal-um-ni-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  calumniatio  =  a 
slandering;  from  calumnior=to  slander;  calumnia 
=  a  slander.]  Tho  act  of  spreading  a  false  and  ma- 
licious misrepresentation  of  any  person's  actions 
or  words  ;  a  false  and  malicious  slander. 

"That  which  we  call  calumniation,  is  a  malicious  and 
false  representation  of  an  enemy's  words  or  actions,  to 
an  offensive  purpose."— Ayliffe. 
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cal-fi.ni-lil-a-t6r,  s.  [Lat.  calumniator ;  from 
calutiinior.]  One  who  willfully  spreads  any  false 
and  malicious  calumny  or  misrepresentation  of  the 
actions  or  words  of  another;  a  slanderer. 

"This,  I  know,  you  will  laugh  at  as  well  as  I  do;  yet  I 
doubt  not  but  many  little  calumniators  and  persons  of 
BOUT  dispositions  will  take  occasion  hence  to  bespatter 
me."—  Pope:  Letter  to  Addison. 

*cal-iim  -nl-a-tAr-^,  «.  [Eng.  calumniator:  -y,~] 
Pertaining  to  or  containing  slander;  slanderous. 

"Upon  admission  of  this  passage,  as  you  yourselves 
have  related  it  in  your  calumniatory  information." — Mon- 
tagu:  Appeal  to  Ccesar,  p.  17. 

cal-um  -nl-otts,  a.  [Fr.  calomnieux.}  Falsely 
and  maliciously  misrepresenting  one's  words  or 
actions;  slanderous,  calumniating. 

"Virtue  itself  'scapes  not  cohtmnious  strokes." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

"...  warrants  were  out  against  him  on  account  of  a 
grossly  calumnious  paper  of  which  the  government  had 
discovered  him  to  be  the  author."—  Macau  lay.-  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  v. 

cal-um  -nloiis-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  calumnious;  -ly.] 
In  a  calumnious  manner;  after  the  manner  of  a 

calumniator. 

"Dealing  in  the  case  so  insincerely,  and  calumntously, 
in  their  informations."—  Montagu:  Appeal  to  Ccesar,  p.  28. 

*cal-um  -nl-ous-ness,  *.  [Eng.  calumnious; 
-ness.]  Calumny,  slander. 

"The  bitterness  of  my  stile  was  plainness,  not  caliimni- 
ousness." — Bp.  Morton;  Discharge  of  Imputations,  <£CM  p. 

cal-uni-Hy%  s.  [Fr.  calomnie;  Lat.  calumnia= 
a  false  accusation;  from  calueo=to  deceive.]  A 
false  and  malicious  misrepresentation  of  the  words 
or  actions  of  another ;  slander,  a  false  charge. 

"  Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow, 
Thou  shalt  not  escape  <••<! miin>/." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

H  It  is  frequently  followed  by  upon. 

"  It  is  a  very  hard  calumny  upon  our  soil  or  climate,  to 
affirm,  that  so  excellent  a  fruit  will  not  grow  here."— Sir 
»'.  Temple. 

cal-tir  -us.  s.  [Gr.  fcoJos=beautiful,  oura=a 
tail.] 

Omith. :  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
Trogon  family,  and  tribe  Fissirostres.  The  head  is 
surmounted  py  an  elevated  crest,  and  the  tail- 
covers  excessively  developed. 

cal-va  -rl-a, «.    [CALVARY.] 

Anat.;  That  portion  of  the  cranium,  or  skull, 
which  is  above  the  orbits,  temples,  ears,  and  occipi- 
tal protuberance.  Sometimes  also  called  calva- 
riuni. 

Cal'-va^-r^,  s.  [From  Lat.  calraria,  jcalvarium 
=the  skull;  ca/ru  =  the  bald  scalp;  oa/i'U«=bald, 
without  hair.  Calvary  (Luke  xxiii.  3Ii),  is  tho 
rendering  of  the  "Hebrew,"  »".  e.,  tho  Aranuean  word 
Golgotha  =  the  place  of  a  skull.  Of.  Matt,  xxvii. 
33,  Mark  xv.  22,  John  xix.  17.]  The  English  desig- 
nation of  the  spot  upon  which  tho  crucifixion  of 
Josus  Christ  is  recorded  as  having  taken  place. 

calvary- cross,  s. 

Her.:  A  charge  representing  tho  cross  on  Mount 
Calvary,  with  three  steps,  supposed  to  imply  the 
three  Christian  graces,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 

calve  (/  silent),  v.  i.&t.  f[Eng.  calf;  Dut.  kal- 
ven;  Dau.kalve;  Sv/.kalfva;  Ger.  kalben.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  bring  forth  a  calf;  to  bear  young. 
(Said  of  a  cow.) 

"  Their  bull  gendereth,  and  faileth  not;  their  cow  cat- 
reth,  and  casteth  not  her  calf."— -Job  xxi.  10. 

IT  Applied  also  to  other  animals. 

"Knowest  thou  the  time  when  the  wild  goats  of  the 
rock  brintr  forth?  or  canst  thou  mark  when  the  hinds  do 
calve  i"— Job  xxxix.  1. 

*_'.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  bring  forth,  boar.      (Applied  even  to  inani- 
mate tiling.} 

"  The  grassy  clods  now  calv'd:  now  half  appear' d 
The  tawny  lion,  pawing  to  get  free 
His  hinder  parU."  Miit»n     P.  L.,  bk.  vii. 

(2)  Of  icebergs:  To  break  off  from  a  glacier  which 
has  reached  deep  water. 

*B.  Trans.:    To  bear;  to  bring  forth.     (Applied 
contempt  ii<m>ly  or  tvproaelifully  to  human  being--. ) 
"  I  would  they  were  barbarians,  as  they  are. 
Though  in  Rome  litter'd  ;  not  Komans,  as  they  are  not, 
Though  calved  in  the  porch  o*  th*  capital." 

slutkesp.:  Corfol.,  iii.  1. 

cal'-vSr,  cal-vur,  v.  f.  &  /.  [Etymology  doubt- 
ful. Wedgwood  suggests  Scotch  callour  or  callar= 
fresh.] 
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A.  Trans. ;  To  cut  salmon  into  thiii  slices,  while 
kven,  and  then  pickle  these. 

* Calvur  assamoon,  or  othyr  fysshe."— Prompt.  Parr. 

"My  foot-boy  shall  eat  pheasants,  calvered  salmons." — 
Ben  Juntton:  Alchemist,  ii.  1. 

"Provide  me  then  chines  fried,  and  the  salmon 
calvertd."—Killigrew:  Parson's  Wedding  (1664). 

B.  Intrant. :  To  boar  being  so  sliced  and  pickled. 
"  His  flesh  [the  grayling's],  even  in  his  worst  season,  is 

BO  ii  fin.  and  will  so  easily  culver,  that  in  plain  truth  he 
is  very  good  meut  at  all  times."  —  Cotton:  Complete 
Angler. 

calv-Sr  (2  silent),  s.  [En*?,  calve,  v. ;  and  suff. 
•cr.J  A  cow  witli  calf.  (Scotch.) 

cal  -ver-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CALVER,  v.]  Sliced 
and  pickled. 

If  Calver'd  salmon  is  a  dainty  celebrated  by  all 
our  old  dramatists.  "  May's  Accomplished  Cook." 
if  that  be  sufficient  authority,  gives  an  ample 
receipt  for  preparing  it.  It  is  to  be  cut  in  slices, 
scalded  with  wine  and  water  and  salt,  then  boiled 
up  in  white-wine  vinegar,  and  set  by  feotoool ;  and  so 
kept,  to  be  eaten  hot  or  cold  (p.  354) .  It  now  means, 
in  the  fish  trade,  only  crimped  salmon.  (Narcs.) 
"  Great  lords,  sometimes, 

For  a  change  leave  calvered  salmon,  and  eat  sprats," 
Ma&singer:  Guardian,  iv.  2. 

"...  but  even  Prince  George,  who  cared  as  much  for 
the  dignity  of  his  birth  as  he  was  capable  of  caring  for 
any  thing  but  claret  and  calvered  salmon,  submitted  to  be 
Mr.  Morley."—  Macaulajf;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

cal-ver-keys  (eys  as  es),  s.    [CULVERKEYS.] 
calves  (I  silent),  s.  pi.    [CALF.] 

"Like  heifers,  neither  bulls  nor  calves." 

Lloyd:  Charity;  A  Fragment. 

calves-foot,  s.    [CALF'S  FOOT.] 

calves-snout,  s. 

Bot.:  A  plant,  so  called  from  a  fancied  resem- 
blance to  the  snout  of  a  calf — Antirrhinum*  better 
known  as  Snap-dragon,  or  Toad-flax. 

calves-tongue,  s. 

Arch. :  A  sort  of  molding,  usually  made  at  the 
caps  and  bases  of  round  pillars,  to  taper  or  hance 
the  round  part  to  the  square. 

cal  -vllle,  s.  [French,  from  Lat.  calvus  =  bald, 
smooth-skinned.]  A  kind  of  apple. 

calv'-Ing  (/  silent),  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.    [CALVE,  v./.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  <&  particip.  adj. ;   (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  giving  birth  to  a  calf. 
"I  heard  of  Inte  of  a  cow  in  Warwikshire,  which  in  six 

yeeres  had  sixteen  calfes,-  that  is,  foure  at  at  once  in  three 
callings,  and  twise  twins  .  .  ." — Holin*hed;  Descript. 
of  Enyt.,  bk.  iU.,  ch.  1. 

2.  Naut.: 

Of  icebergs;  The  act  of  breaking  or  the  state  of 
being  broken  off  a  glacier  when  the  latter  reaches 
deep  water.  Glaciers  tend  to  form  on  mountain 
tops  when  the  temperature  is  low  enough  for  the 
purpose.  Then  they  gradually  descend,  new  glacial 
material  behind  pressing  them  down.  On  reaching 
the  ocean  they  are  pushed  into  it,  and  finally  they 
calve  or  give  birth  to  icebergs,  which  have  an  inde- 
pendent existence  of  their  own. 

Cal'-vln-lfpn,  s.  [Fr.  calvinimne.  From  John 
Calvin,  the  celebrated  reformer,  born  at  Noyon,  in 
Picardy,  July  10, 1509;  died  May  27, 1564.  For  fur- 
ther details  see  definition.] 

1.  TkcoL:  The  tenets  of  the  above-mentioned  John 
Calvin.     Sometimes  the  term  Calvanism  compre- 
hends his  views  regarding  both  theological  doctrine 
and  ecclesiastical  polity ;  at  others  it  is  limited  to 
the  former,  and  specially  to  his  views  on  the  doc- 
trines of  grace.  These  are  sometimes  called  the  five 
points  of  Calvinism, or,  more  briefly,  thefivopoints; 
but  this  latter  curt  appellation  is  not  sufficiently 
specific,  for  the  rival  system  of  Arminianism  was 
also  presented  by  the  Remonstrants  at  the  Synod  of 
Dort  in  five  points.     Those  of  Calvinism  are  the 
following :  1.  Original  Sin ;  2.  Total  Depravity ;  3. 
Election,  or  Predestination ;  4.  Effectual  Calling;  5. 
Final  Perseverance  of  the  Saints.     (For  the  rival 
Arminian  five  points  see  ARMINIAN.)    Augustine, 
Bishop  of  Hippo,  who  was  born  in  354,  and  died  in 
430,  held  theological  views  essentially  the  same  as 
those  afterward  promulgated  by  Calvin.     In  addi- 
tion to  what  may  be  called  the  doctrines  of  grace, 
Calvin  held  the  spiritual  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  but  not  the  doctrineof  consubstan- 
tiation.  Ho  was  thus  essentially  Zwinglian,  and  not 
Lutheran. 

2.  Eccles.:  Calvin's  views  of  Church  government 
were  essentially  what  are  now  called  Presbyterian. 
He  held  also  that  the  Church  should  be  spiritually 
independent  of  the  State,  but  was  willing  that  the 
discipline  of  the  Church  should  bo  carried  out  by 
the  civil  power.    This   last   opinion^  followed  to 
its  logical    conclusion,    involved    him    in   heavy 
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responsibility  for  the  death  of  his  Socinian  antago- 
nist Servetus,  the  capital  punishment  of  whom  for 
alleged  heresy  was  approved  of  not  merely  by  Cal- 
vin, but  by  the  other  reformers,  not  excepting  the 
gentle  Melanchthon.  No  one  in  those  days  seems  to 
have  clearly  understood  religious  liberty. 

3,  Ch.  Hist. :  The  work  which  first  made  this  sys- 
tem known  to  the  world  was  Calvin's  Institute*  of 
the  Christian  Religion,  published  in  1536.  In  August 
of  the  same  year  he  visited  Geneva,  and,  at  the 
earnest  request  of  Farel,  its  leading  reformer,  made 
it  his  residence.  In  1538  both  were  expelled  from 
the  city,  when  Calvin,  going  to  Strasburg,  originated 
the  French  church  there  on  the  model  which  he 
deemed  scriptural.  In  1541  he  was  invited  back  to 
Genevat  and  returning  to  it  was  the  leading  spirit 
there  tdl  his  death,  in  1564.  Various  Protestant 
churches  adopted  Calvin's  theological  views  with 
his  ecclesiastical  polity ;  thus  Knox  carried  both  of 
these  to  Scotland,  where  the  first  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly  was  held  in  1560. 

Bishop  Burnet  states  that  the  17th  article  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  framed  according  to  St. 
Augustine's  doctrine,  which,  as  stated,  is  essentially 
Calvinistic.  The  early  reformers  or  the  English 
Church,  mostly  held  his  views  of  the  doctrines  of 
grace,  which  prevailed  to  the  end  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign.  Afterward  they  imperceptibly  de- 
clined. When  the  rival  system  of  Arminius  was 
brought  to  trial  at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  in  Holland, 
in  1618,  the  English  clerical  representatives  gave 
Calvinistic  votes,  notwithstanding  which  Arminian- 
ism  took  deep  root  in  the  English  as  in  various 
other  churches.  Archbishop  Laud  was  its  warm 
friend  and  advocate,  as  were  the  High  Church 
party  generally,  while  Low  Churchmen  continued 
Calvinistic,  a  generalization  which  still  remains 
correct.  The  ecclesiastical  polity  of  Calvin  was 
embraced  by  the  Puritan  party,  but  never  had  a 
majority  of  the1  English  people  in  its  favor,  and  an 
attempt  in  tho-  early  days  of  the  Long  Parliament 
to  set  it  up,  though  under  the  control  of  the  civil 
governmentl  was  successful  only  to  a  limited  extent, 
and  for  a  brief  period  of  time.  Most  of  the  clergy- 
men whom  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  in 
1662,  dissevered  from  the  Church,  were  Calvimsts. 

Or  the  two  great  English  revivalists  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Whitfield  was  Calvinistic  [CAL- 
VINISTIC  METHODISTS],  and  Wesley  Arminian 
[WESLEYAN]. 

cal'-vln-lst,  s.  [Fr.  calviniste.']  A  follower  of 
Calvin ;  one  wlio  adopts  the  theological  teaching  of 
Calvinism. 

"  The  Calvinist  is  tempted  to  a  false  security,  and  sloth; 
and  the  Arminian  may  be  tempted  to  trust  too  much  to 
himself,  and  too  little  to  God."— Burnet  on  the  Articles, 
Art.  17. 

cal-vln-ls  -tic,  *cal-vln-ls'-tlck,  *cal-vln-ls  - 
tl-cal,  a.  [Eng.  calvinist ;  -ic,  -t'ceif.]  Pertainingto 
Calvin  or  Calvinism. 

"...  the  petty  states  and  republicks  abroad,  where 
the  calvinistic  discipline  was  adopted." — Wart  on:  Hist. 
of  Eng.  Poetry,  ii.  458. 

Calvinistic  Methodists,  s.  pi. 

Ch.  Hist.  <&  Ecclesiol. :  A  section  of  the  Metho- 
dists, distinguished  by  their  Calvinistic  sentiments 
from  the  ordinary;  Wesleyans,  who  are  Arminian. 
Wesley  and  Whitfield,  the  colleagues  in  the  great 
evangelistic  movement  which  did  so  much  spirit- 
ually and  morally  to  regenerate  England  in  the  18th 
century,  differed  with  regard  to  the  doctrines  of 
grace,  Wesley  being  Arminian,  and  Whitfield  Cal- 
vinistic ;  the  latter  revival  preacher  may_  be  looked 
on  as  the  father  and  founder  of  Calvinistic  Meth- 
odism. Other  names,  and  specially  that  of  Mr. 
Howell  Harries,  of  Trevecca.  should  bementioned  in 
connection  with  it.  In  its  distinctive  form  it  dates 
froml725,but  did  not  completely  sever  its  connection 
with  the  English  Church  till  1810.  In  government 
it  is  now  Presbyterian.  Its  great  seat  is  Wales. 

*cal  -vln-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  calvin;  -ize.]  To  con- 
vert to  Calvinism. 

calv'-Ish  (I  silent),  a.    [Eng.  calf;  -ish.~\ 

1.  Lit. :  Pertaining  to  or  like  a  calf. 

2.  Fig.:  Silly,  stupid. 

"He  was  holden  unworthy  to  he  made  a  parish-priest, 
as  having  made  a  calvish  answer."  —  World  of  Wonders 
(1608),  p.  240. 

"  You  seem  like  to  Waltham's  calf,  that  went  nine  miles 
to  suck  a  cow;  Mint  when  he  came  thither,  the  cow  proved  a 
bull;  perhaps  in  your  ca/ria/i  meditation  you  thought,  for 
your  pains  in  advertising  the  picture-mother,  to  have 
tmcked  her  dug." — Shelttoii:  Miracles  of  Antichrist,  p.  141. 

cal-vlt-l-es,s.    [Latin,  from  c*a2uu«=bald.] 

Phyniol.:  The  term  for  the  want  or  loss  of  hair, 
more  particularly  on  the  sinciput ;  baldness. 

cal'-vIt-yS  s.  [Fr.  calvitie;  Lat.  calvities.} 
Baldness;  absence  of  hair.  [CALVITIES.] 

calx,  8.    [Lat.  calx,  genit.  ca/c/s.] 

1.  Glaus-making:  Broken  or  refuse  glass,  which  is 
restored  to  the  pots. 


calycophoridae 


2.  Chem.  rf1  Min. :  A  kind  of  ashes  or  fine  powder, 
remaining  from  metals,  minerals,  &c.,  after  they 
have  undergone  calcination  by  the  violent  action 
of  fire,  and  have  lost  all  moisture. 

"Gold,  that  is  more  dense  than  lead,  resists  peremp- 
torily all  the  dividing  power  of  fire;  and  will  not  be 
reduced  into  a  calx,  or  lime,  by  such  operation  tie 
reduces  lead  into  it." — Digby. 

Calx  viva:  Quicklime,  or  lime  in  its  most  caustic 
state. 

Calx  extincta :  Slacked  lime,  or  lime  that  has 
been  quenched  with  water  after  it  lias  been  burnt. 

Calcis  aqua,  or  liquor:  Limewater;  a  solution  of 
lime  in  water. 

cal-y4  canth-a  -96-39,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat. 
calycanthus ;  and  ft-m.  pL  Miti.  -«rece.] 

Bot.:  An  order  of  Rosal  Exogeus  consisting  <>f 
two  genera.  The  species,  which  are  shrubs,  bear 
delightfully  fragrant  flowers,  thrive  in  open  loamy 
soil,  and  are  propagated  by  layers. 

cal-y^-can -them-y\  s.  [From  Gr.  kalyx,  genit. 
kalykos=&  calyx,  and  anm6fltoeit=fl0wary.]  The 
conversion  wholly  or  partially  of  sepals  into  pet;*].-. 
(R.  Brown,  1874.) 

cal-y'-canths,  s.  pi.    [CALYCAXTHTTS.] 

Bot.:  Lindley's  English  name  for  the  Calycan- 
thacese. 

cal-y-cantn -iis,  s.  [Gr.  kalyjc— a  cup,  a  calyx, 
and  anthos=a  flower.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Calycanthaceap.  It  consists  of  shrubs  with 
opposite,  oval,  or  ovate-lanceolate  entire  leaves, 
generally  rough  ou  the  surface.  There  are  but  two 
species.  C.fioridus  (Carolina  All  Spice)  is  a  native 
of  the  Carolina?;  C.  abai,  or  jffobai  (Japan  All 
Spice),  a  native  of  Japan. 

cal-y9-er-a'-ce-ae,  s.  pi.  \_Calycer (a),  and  fern. 
pi.  suffix  -accce.J 

Bot.:  A  natural  order  of  gamope  talons  calyciflnral 
dicotyledons  included  in  Lindley's  Campanal  alli- 
ance. Herbs  with  alternate  leaves,  without  sti- 
pules, and  with  flowers  collected  in  beads;  calyx 
superior,  of  five  unequal  divisions ;  corolla  regular, 
funnel-shaped,  with  a  five-divided  limb;  stamens, 
five  thin  filaments  united,  as  well  as  the  lower  part 
of  the  anthers ;  ovary  one-celled,  style  smooth, 
stigma  capitate.  Tho  order  occupies  an  inter- 
mediate space  between  Composites.  andDipsacacccr. 
and  comprises  about  twenty  species,  all  natives  of 
South  America. 

cal-y^  -er-a,  s.  [Gr.  fca/os= beautiful ;  keras=i\ 
horn.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  tho  typical  one  of  the 
order  Calyccracese,  They  are  small  annual  or 
perennial  herbs,  from  four  to  eight  inches  high,  but 
possess  little  interest  for  any  but  the  botauict. 

cal  -^-968,,  s.pL    [CALYX.] 

cal-yc9-I-flo -rae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  calyx  (genit. 
calycis),  andflos  (genit. floris)=&  flower. 

Bot. :  A  sub-class  of  exogenous  or  dicotyledonous 
plants,  characterized  by  having  both  calyx  and 
corolla,  petals  separate  and  stamens  attached  to 
tho  calyx. 

tcal-y^-I-flS'-roiis,  «.    [CALYCIFLOE^E.] 

Bot. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Calyciflorte. 

cal-y9  -I  form,  a.  [Lat.  calyx  (genit.  calycis), 
/or ma  =  form,  shape.] 

Bot. :  In  the  form  of  a  calyx;  an  epithet  appl'i'-I 
to  the  involucrum  wheu  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
calyx. 

cal-y*  -9ln-al,  cal'-jf-glne,  a.  [Lat.  <•«/;/<• 
(genit.  calycift)=a  case,  a  bud;  Gr.  kalyx=a  seed- 
vessel,  a  calyx ;  suff.  -a/.] 

Bot.:  Of  or  belonging  to  a  calyx;  in  the  form  of 
a  calyx ;  an  opithet  applied  to  the  scales  or  thorns* 
which  are  on  the  calyx. 

cal-y^  -I-um,  s.  [Gr.  kalykwn=a  little  cup,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  reproductive  organs.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lichens  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Coniothalmeee. 

teal  -f  -cle  (cle  as  ceD,  s.  [Lat.  calyculus,  dim. 
of  calyx  (q.  v.).l 

Bot.:  A  row  of  small  leaflets  placed  at  the  baec  of 
the  calyx  ou  the  outside.  A  partial  involucre  con- 
taining but  one,  or  perhaps  two  flowers.  [CALY- 

CULE.J 

tcal-y'-cfild,  o.    [From  Gr.  kalyx=a  calyx,  and  ' 
et'dos=form.j 

Bot. :  Calyx  like. 

tcal-Jf— cold -e-ous,  a.  [Gr.  kalyx  =  a  calyx; 
eitfos=iorm,  appearance.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  form  or  appearance  of  a  calyx. 

hair.J 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cunoniaceae,  now  called  Acro- 
phyllum  (q.  v.). 

cal-y'-cSph-br'-I-dffl,  «.  pi.  [From  Gr.  kalyx* 
genit.  kalykos  =a  cup,  and  phureo=to  bear,  tx> 
carry.] 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wSt,     here,     camel,     her,     th6re;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot» 
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calyculate 

1-  Zool.:  An  order  of  Siphonophora  (Oceanic 
Hydrozoa).  They  are  so  called  because  their  swim- 
ming organs  are  cup-shaped.  Example,  Diphyes. 

2.  I'akEont.:  Being  soft-bodied,  they  have  left  no 
traces  of  themselves  which  have  yet  been  detected 
in  the  rocks. 

cal-jfc'-u-late,  cal  -y'-cled,  a.  [Lat.  calyculust 
dim.  of  calyx  (q  v.j]  [CAL.ICULATE.] 

tcal'-^-CUle,  fi.  [Lat.  caluculus.  dim,  of  calyx 
(q.v.).] 

Bot.:  A  little  calyx.  A  bundle  or  row  of  small 
bracts,  which  forms  a  verticil  immediately  beneath 
the  calyx,  and  resembling  an  exterior  calyx ;  exam- 
ple, the  Pink.  In  tho  Potentilla  the  calycule  is 
formed  by  the  stipules  united  two  by  two,  which 
are  a  dependence  of  the  sepals. 

cal-y'm -e-ne,  «.  [Gr.  kalymma= a  veil,  a  cover- 
ing ;  fco/ypto=to  veil,  cover.] 

Pnlceont.:  A  genus  of  f  >ssil  Trilobites,  occurring 
in  the  Silurian  rocks.  They  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  rolling  themselves  up  into  a 
ball,  as  some  recent  allied  genera  do,  for  tho  pur- 
pose either  of  safety  or  of  concealment.  Calymene 
Blumenbachii  is  the  well-known  Dudley  Trilooite. 

cal-^-men  -I-dffl,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  caJ- 
ymene  (q.  v.),  and  pi.  suff.  -idee.'] 

Palceont.;  A  family  cf  Trilobites.    [CALYMEXE.] 

cal -?-$n,  s.    [C ALIOX.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  hard,  round  stone.  (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

L*.  Masonry:  Flint  or  pebble  stone  used  in  build- 
ing walls. 

cal-yc-phyv'-6'ni-y\  s.  [From  Gr.  kalyx,  genit. 
kalykos=a calyx,  audphyo=to  bring  forth,  to  pro- 
duce.] 

Bot. :  Abnormal  adhesion  of  tho  calyx,  to  the 
corolla.  (It.  Broini,  l»74.j 

cal-?p  -so,  CaMFp'-sd,  *.  [  Gr.  kalj/p*is=a. 
covering,  kalypto=to  cover,  conceal.] 

1.  Mt/thoL:  The  goddess  of  silence,  daughter  of 
OceanusandTethys,  and  Queen  of  Ogyia,  wno  tried 
by  every  art  to  detain  Ulysses  on  his  way  home  from 
Troy. 

2.  Astron.:   An  asteroid,  the  fifty-third  found.    It 
was  discovered  by  the  astronomer  Luther,  on  the 
4th  April,  1858. 

3.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Orchids,  found  in  this  country. 
Caly pso -boreal is  is  the  most  beautiful  of  northern 
orchids.    It  is  a  tuberous  terrestrial  plant,  with 
one  leaf  and  one  flower  only.    Tho   rose-colored 
flower  appears   at  the  end  of  a  slender  sheathed 
stern.    The  leaf  is  thin,  many  nerved,  either  ovate 
or  cordate,     (Treas  of  Bot.) 

cal-jfp  -t5r,  s.    [CALYPTBA.] 

cal-y"p-t6-bla3  -tic,  K.  [From  Gr.  kalyptos  = 
covered,  and  blasto8=a  sprout,  shoot,  or  sucker.] 

Zo6l :  Pertaining  to  those  Hydrozoa  in  which 
the  nutritive  or  generative  buds  are  provided  with 
an  external  protective  receptacle.  (Allnian.) 

calyptoblastic  hydroids,  a.  pi. 

Zool:  The  hydroids  above  described.  It  compre- 
hends the  Sertularians  and  the  Campanularians. 

cal  $fp  -t6-lltet  «.  [Gr.  kalypto=tn  hide,  con- 
ceal :  sutT.  -lite  U//ii.)=Gr.  Uthos=a  stone.] 

Mm.:  The  same  as  'ZIRCON*  (q.  V.). 

cal-y'p-td-rhy'n  -Chiis,  *.  [Gr.  kalypto-to  hide; 
rhynchos=a  beak,  or  snout.] 

Orntfh.:  A  genus  of  birds  of  tho  Psittacidee  or 
Parrot  family. 

cal  f  p  -tra,  s.  [Gr.  kalyptra;  from  kalyptd=to 
hide,  cover.] 

Botany : 

1.  OVn. :  A  hood-liko     body    connected   in    some 
plants  with  the  organs  of  fructification.    It  cxi-ts 
in    some   flowering    plants    and  in  mosses.    Used 
specially  for— 

(1)  A  number  of  bracts  united  to  cover  the  flower. 
Example.  Pileantlms. 

(2)  A  lid  or  operculum  to  the  stamens.    It  may  be 
made  of  consolidated  sepals  or  petals.    Kxample-. : 
Eucalyptus,  Eudesmia. 

2.  tfpec.:  Tlie  hood  of  an  urn-moss,  covering  the 
top  01  the  theca  like  a  cup. 

cal  ff>  trse  -a,  s.  [Lat.  calyptra;  Gr.  kalyptra 
—  a  hood,  covering.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Gasteropods,  furnished  with  a 
patelliform  shell,  to  the  cavity  of  which  a  smaller 
conical  one  adheres,  like  a  cup  in  a  saucer.  It  is 
the  typical  genus  of  the  family  Calyptreeidap.  The 
species  are  called  Cup-and-Saucer  Limpets.  Tato 
estimates  the  known  recent  species  at  fifty  and  the 
fo-sil  at  thirty  one.  the  latter  from  tho  chalk,  if 
not  from  the  carboniferous  formation  on  till  now. 
They  are  called  Bonnet  Limpets. 

cal-fp-trse-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [From  calyptrce(a), 
and  fcm.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zo6l.:  A  family  of  Gasteropoda  comprising, 
among  other  genera,  Calyptrsea  and  Crepidula  of 
Lamarck. 
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cal-y'p-tran  -the$,  «.  [From  Gr.  kalyptra  =  a 
cover,  as  of  a  quiver  (,?),  a  woman's  veil,  and  anthos 
=  a  flower.  ] 

Bnt.:  A  genus  of  Myrtacete.  The  species  are 
American.  The  flowers  of  Calyptranthes  aromatica 
might  bo  used  for  clo\  c-. 

cal-^p  -trate,  «.    [Lat.  calyptra;  Gr.  kalyptra; 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ate.] 
Botany : 

1.  Gen.:  Having  a  veil  or  covering  lik  a  calyptra 
or  hood. 

"Such  a  calx  is  operculato  or  calyptrate." — Balfoiir: 
Botany,  p.  184. 

2.  Ofacali/.r:  Bursting  on  one  side  at  tho  period 
of  falling.    Example,  Lschscholtzia.    (Lindley.) 

cal-y^p  -trl-form,  a .  [Lat.  calyptra  =  a  hood ; 
/orma=form.] 

Bot. :  Having  tho  form  or  appearance  of  a  calyp- 
tra or  hood. 

ca-ly'-saQ -$I-on,  *.  [From  Gr.  kalyx=a  calyx, 
and  sakkion=a  small  bag.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Clusiacew  (Gut- 
tifers-).  Only  known  species.  Calysaccion  lonqifo- 
liitm.  It  is  from  India  and  China.  The  flower  buds 
are  very  fragrant.  They  are  used  in  India  for  dye- 
ing silk  yellow  and  orange. 

cal-?B-te"-&X-9,t  s.  [Gr.  kalyx=a  calyx,  and  stcge 
=  a  covering.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Convolvu- 
laccae,  containing  about  twelve  or  fourteen  species. 

ca'-ly^x,  s.  [Lat.  calyx;  Gr.  kalyx,  strictly=any 
covering,  but  used  only  of  flowers  and  fruits,  i.e. 
(1)  a  seed  vessel.  (2)  the  calyx  or  cup  of  a  flower; 
from  kalypto=  to  cover,  to  conceal.] 

1.  Bot.:  Tho  outermost  integument  of  a  flower, 
consisting   of    several    verticillate    leaves,    either 
united  by  their  margins  or  distinct,  usually  of  a 
green  color  and  of  a  ruder  and  less  delicate  texture 
than  tho  corolla.    (Link,  Lindley,  <fc.)     When  only 
one  series  of    floral  integuments  is  present,  that 
single  one  is  considered  as  a  calyx,  and  not  as  a 
corolla.    Tho  divisions  of  a  calyx  are  called  sepal*. 
A  superior  or  adherent  calyx  is  one  not  able  to  be 
separated  from  the  ovary ;  an  inferior  orfree  one  is 
actually  separate.     A  > -oh/ccolate  calyx  is  one  sur- 
rounded at  the  base  by  a  ring  of  bracts.    Tho  term 
cestivation  (q.  v.)  may  bo  used  of  a  calyx  as  well  as 
of  a  complete  flower.    A  calyx  is  not  the  same  as  a 
perianth,  the  latter  being  a  calyx  and  corolla  com- 
bined, as  in  a  tulip  or  an  orchid,  and  not  a  solitary 
calyx.    A   common   calyx    is   called   an   involucre 
(q.v.). 

2.  Zool.:  The  cup-shaped  body  of  a  Crinoid  or 
that  of  a  Torticella. 

*cal  -z5on§,  "car-sounds,  s.  [O.  Fr.  calcons; 
Fr.  calefon.  calec.onx;  Ital.  calzoni;  Sp.  calzones, 
augment,  of  Ital.  calzo;  Sp.  calzas;  Fr.  chausse— 
ho-",  stockings,  from  Lat.  calceus=a  shoe,  calx=a 
heel.]  Drawers.  (Sir  T.  Herbert.) 

"The  next  that  they  weare  is  a  smocke  of  eallico,  with 
ample  sleeves,  much  longer  than  their  armes;  under  this, 
a  paire  of  cfitmmtifls  of  the  same,  which  reach  to  their 
ancles."— Samtys:  TVarc/s,  p.  63. 

cam,  *kam,  *kamme,  a.,  adr.  &  s.    [Gael.,  Ir.,  & 
Wei.  cam=crooked.    [CAMBER.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.:  Crooked,  curved. 

2.  Fiq.:  Crooked  in  temper,  perverse,  cross,  poev- 
ish.    (Provincial.) 

*B.  --Is  adr. :  Wrong,  out  of  tho  right  course. 

"This  is  clean  kam.-— 
Merely  awry." 

Mmkfsj*.:  foriolanus,  Hi.  1. 

"Against  tho   wool!,  the   wrong  way,  cleane  contrary, 
quite  A'ttmm*."— Cutyravf. 
C.  Assuhstaittirr : 

1.  Tho  projecting  part  of  a  wheel  or  curved  plate, 
so  shaped  as  to  c;iu>e  an  eccentric  or  alternating 
motion  of   any  required  Telocity  or    direction  in 
another  piece  pressing  against  it. 

2.  \   ridge   or   mound   of   earth.     ( Provincial.) 
( Wriyht.) 

cam-ball, «.  &  a. 

*[  Cam-bull  ra/rc:  A  valve  acted  upon  by  a  ram 
on  the  axis  of  a  ball-lever,  so  that,  as  the  float  in  a 
cistern,  the  cam  may  press  against  the  stem  of  tho 
valve  and  close  it,  preventing  the  ingress  of  water. 

cam-gear,  s.  &  «. 

*f  Cam-rjr(tr  irhct'lhifi : 

Mach..  A  certain  arrangement  of  gearing. 

cam-shaft,  s. 

.V(7r7i.. :  A  shaft  having  cams  orwipers  for  raising 
the  pestles  of  stamping-mills.  It  is  called  also  a 
tumbling-&h<tft  or  loallower.  (Knight.) 

cam-wheel,  s. 

M<fli. :  A  wheel  so  constructed  as  to  move  ercen- 
tricallj^  and  cause  an  alternating  or  reciprocating 
motion  in  another  part  of  the  machine. 


camber-beam 

*cam,  pret.  of  .v.  [COME.]  (O.  Eng.  &  Scotch.} 
Came. 

1.  Old  English: 

"Tho  cam  thethridde  dais  Hgt." 

Story  of  Gen.  cfi-  Exod..  114. 

2.  Scotch: 

"The  poor  Hieland  body,  Dugald  Mahoney,  cam  here 
a  while  syne."— Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  Ixiii. 

*cam  -a-ca,  «.  [Low  Lat.  ramoca,  camaca  ,*  O. 
Fr.  camocas:  Mod.  Gr.  kantouchajt.}  A  kind  of  fine- 
cloth. 

"Your  cartaines  otcamac<i." 

Squtre  of  Low  Degree,  835. 

*ca-mair,  s.    [Ital.  camaglio.] 
*I.  Ord.  Ling. :  A  camel. 
II.  TechnicaUy: 

1.  Fabric:  A  capuchin,  or  short  cloak,  sometimes 
made  of   fur,  but  probably  originally  of  camel'* 
hair. 

2.  JtfiL  (Ancient  Armor) :    A  neck  guard  of  chain- 
mail  which  was  added  to  the  bascinet,  or  head- 
piece, in  the  time  of  Edward  III. 

Cam-al-du  -len-sl-anf ,  a.  pi.  [From  Camaldoli 
or  Campo  Malduli,  a  desert  spot  on  the  lofty  heights 
of  the  Apeimine  chain  of  mountains.] 

Ch.Hist.:  A  monastic  fraternity  founded  in  1023 
by  Romuald,  an  Italian,  at  the  place  described  in 
the  etymology.  It  still  flourishes,  especially  itt 
Italy.  Some  are  coenobites  and  others  eremite-;. 

*cam -a-mel,  *cam -a-melle,  *cam'-a-mllef 
*cam '-ma--myie,  s.  [CAMOMILE.] 

cam-ar-flL  (1)»  s.  [From  Gr.  kamara= anything 
with  an  arched  cover,  a  vaulted  chamber.] 

1.  Bot.:  A  carpel. 

2.  Comm,:  The  hard,  durable  timber  of  JHpteryaf 
odor  at  a,  a  leguminous  plant,  a  native  of  Guiana* 
(Treas.  of  Bot.) 

cam  -ar-fc  (2),  s.  [Native  Guiana  name.]  The 
same  as  Ackawar  Nutmeg.  It  is  produced  by  Awj- 
diclidium  camara,  a  species  of  the  Laurel  order. 
It  is  considered  in  Guiana  to  be  one  of  the  most 
efficacious  remedies  in  colic,  diarrhoea,  and  dysen- 
tery. It  is  a  powerful  astringent,  and  has  been 
used  with  great  success  in  the  treatment  of  mucous 
discharges. 

*cam-a-rll'-la,  s.  [Sp.  camarilla-^  little  roomt 
dim.  of  camara=&  chamber.] 

1.  The  audience  chamber  or  private  room  of  a 
king. 

2.  A  band  or  company  of  conspirators ;  a  cabal,  a 
clique.     ( Wright.) 

cam-ar-len  -gp,  s.  [Sp.  camarlengo=n  chamber- 
lain (q.v.).  A  nigh  functionary  chosen  when  the 
decease  of  a  Pope  is  expected  not  to  be  far  distant, 
to  govern  the  church  during  the  interregnum,  and 
to  see  that  irregular  practices  and  all  foreign  or 
personal  influence  shall  be  excluded  from  tho  elec- 
tion. 

"If  the  Camerldiyn  has  only  moderate  abilities,  he  i* 
greater  than  the  Pope,  for  he  can  make  the  Pope."— £on~ 

don  Titttea,  September  28,  1877. 

C$-mas'-sl-a,  s.  [From  North  American  Indian 
quamash.  the  name  of  the  plant.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Liliacetp.  The 
bulbs  of  Cnmassia  esculenta  are  eaten  by  tho  North 
American  Indians. 

cam'-a-yed,  cam  -a-I-efi,  s.    [CAMEO.] 

1.  [CAMEO.] 

2.  Painting;  A  term  used  where  there  is  only  ono 
color,  and  where  the  lights  and  shadows  are  of  gold, 
wrought  on  a  golden  or  azure  ground.    This  kind  of 
work  is  chiefly  used  to  represent  bassi  relievi. 

camb  (l),s.    [COMB.] 

camb  (2),  s.    [CAMBIUM.] 

cam  -bayeijf,  s.  pL  [From  Cambay,  formerly  an 
important  seaport,  on  the  gulf  of  the  same  name  in 
India,  lat.  22  in  N.,  long.  72'  48  E.] 

Fabrics:  Cotton  cloth  made  in  Bengal,  Madras, 
and  other  parts;  of  India.  (Knight.) 

cam'-b5r  (1),  8.  [O.  Fr.  cambre-  crooked,  Cf. 
ram,  a.] 

1.  (See  the  example.) 

"Camber,  a  piece  of  timber  cut  arching,  BO  an  n  weight 
considerable  being  set  npon  it.  it  may  in  length  of  time 
be  induced  to  a  straight. '—-!/.,.(•..•  M"-fi.  / 

2.  Arch. :  An  arch  on  the  top  of  an  aperture  or  on 
the  top  of  a  beam. 

;i.  Xnutirtil: 

I)  The  curve  of  a  ship's  plank. 
ho  p 
med. 

(3)  A  small  dock  in  navy  yards,  for  the  conven- 
ience of  loading  and  discharging  timber. 

camber-beam,  *. 

Arch.:  That  which  forms  a  curved  line  on  each 
side  from  the  middle  of  its  length.  All  beam?  should, 
to  some  degree,  be  cambered,  if  possible ;  but  the 


(2)  The  part  of  a  dockyard  when-  cambering  is 
erforn     * 
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camber-keeled 

Cambered  beam  is  used  in  flats  and  church  plat- 
forms, wherein,  after  being  covered  with  boards, 
these  are  covered  with  lead,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
charging the  rain-water. 

camber-keeled,  a.  Having  the  keel  slightly 
arched  upward  in  the  middle  of  the  length,  but  not 
Actually  hogged. 

camber-slip,  s. 

Bricklaying:  A  strip  of  wood  with  one  edg_e 
curved  equal  to  a  rise  of  one  inch  in  six  feet.  It  is 
used  forsinking  the  soffit  lines  of  straight  arches  to 
£ivo  them  a  slight  rise  that  they  may  settle  straight. 

•cam-bSr  (2).».    [CHAMBER.] 
•camber-maid,  8.    A  chambermaid, 
cam  -ber,  v.  t.  &  i.    [CAMBER,  s.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  make  a  beam  camberwiso  or  arch- 
ing. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  bend  or  curve  camberwise. 

cam'-bSred,  pa. par.  &  a.  [CAMBER,  «.]  Arched, 
curved.  (Totten.) 

cam  -bSr-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CAMBER,  r.] 
A.  &  B.  -4»  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 

Terb.) 
C.  Assiibgt. :  The  act  of  making  a  beam  cambered 

or  arched. 

cam'-bl-al,  a.  [Low Lat.  cambialis;  from  cam- 
i>?o=to  exchange.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  ex- 
change. 

cam  -bl-form,  a.  [From  Lat.  cambium  (CAMB), 
and  A>rma=form,  shape.] 

IT  'Cambiform  t  issue: 

Bot.  Phf/siol.:  Narrow,  thin-walled,  elongated 
«ncculent  cells  often  found  in  connection  with  sieve 
tubes  in  the  structure  of  plants.  They  are  called 
also  permanent  cambium.  (Thome.) 

tcam-blst,  s.  [Fr.  cambiste;  Sp.  &  Ital.  cam- 
bist a ;  from  Lat.  cambio=to  exchange.]  One  skilled 
in  the  science  of  exchange ;  a  bill-holder ;  a  money- 
changer. 

"  .  .  .  cambist  is  not  only  a  word  of  legitimate  deriva- 
tion, but  is  also  a  term  much  wanted  in  the  English 
language,  as  there  is  none  other  to  express  the  same 
meaning  except  Exchange,  which  seems  too  general  and 
indefinite."—  Kelly:  Universal  Cambist  (fret.  1811). 

•cam -bls-trjf,  s.  [Eng.  cambist;  -rj/.]  The 
science  of  exchange  of  moneys,  &c. 

cam'-bl-um,  s.  [Lat.  ca»ifctum=exchange,  bar- 
tering; from  cambio=to  exchange,  barter.] 

Bot. :  The  viscid  substance  which  appears,  in  the 
spring,  between  the  wood  and  bark  of  exogenous 
trees  when  the  new  wood  is  forming,  and  again  dis- 
appears as  soon  as  the  wood  is  completely  formed. 
It  re-appears  whenever  the  plant  is  again  called 
Into  growth,  as  at  midsummer,  in  those  species 
which  shoot  twice  a  year. 

cambium- sheath,  s. 

Bot.  Physiol.:  An  annular  layer  of  formative 
tissue  separating  the  very  young  cortex  of  a  plant 
from  the  subjacent  tissue.  (Thome.) 

•c&m'-blet,  s.    [CAMLET.] 

cam-bo  ge,  s.    [GAMBOGE.] 

cam-b5  -fcl-a,  s.  [Cambodja,  or  Cambodia,  in 
the  Eastern  Peninsula,  from  which  much  of  the 
gamboge  of  commerce  is  obtained.] 

Bot . :  An  old  genus  of  plants,  order  Clusiacese 
{Guttifers).  It  is  now  merged  in  GARCINIA  (q.  v.). 

•cam  -bok,  s.    [CAMMOCK.] 

cam-boo  se,  s.    [CABOOSE.] 

*cam-bra  -sine,  «.  [CAMBRIC.]  A  sort  of  fine 
linen  resembling  cambric,  made  in  Egypt. 

Cam'-bray,  tCam  -bral,  «.  <fe  a.  [Altered  from 
Camaracum,  the  Roman  name  of  the  city.] 

A.  Assubst.:  A  city  of  France,  department  of  the 
Nord,  lat.  50'  10  N.  and  long.  3°  14  E. 

B.  As  adj.:  Brought  from  or  in  any  other  way 
pertaining  to  the  city  described  under  A. 

Canibray-stone,  s. 

Min. :  A  name  for  Moss  Agate,  or  Mocha-stone. 

oKm'-brSl,  *cam  -mer-ell,s.  [CAMBER.]  Apiece 
of  bent  wood,  by  which  butchers  hang  up  carcasses 
at  slaughtered  animals. 

Cam -brl-an,  a.  &s.    [Lat.  Cam6ria=Wales.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Of  or  belonging  to  Wales. 

"  Him  answer'd  then  his  loving  mate  and  true, 
But  more  discreet  than  he,  a  Cambrian  ewe." 

Cowtper:  The  Xeedless  Alarm. 

II.  Geol.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  series  of  rocks 
described  under  B.  II.    (See  the  terms  Cambrian 
formation,  group,  or  system.) 
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B.  A**ub*tantive: 

*l,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  native  of  Wales. 

II.  Geology : 

1.  Formerly:  In  1835  Sedgwick  gave  this  name  to 
some  much-disturbed  and  apparently  unfossilifer- 
ous  old  strata,  until  then  known  as  "  Grauwacke," 
which  he  had  traced  out  in  Cumberland  and  North 
Wales.    Just  previously,  Murchison  had  fixed  tho 
term  '  *  Silurian  "  to  a  series  of  fossiliferous  deposits 
in  Shropshire  and  Wales,  known  by  him  afterward 
as   the   Ludlow,  Wenlock,  Llandovery,  Caradoc, 
Llandeilo,  and  Xingula  groups.     These  were  all 
regarded  as  younger  than,  and  lying  above,  Sedg- 
wick's  "Cambrian"  series;  the  position,  however, 
of  the  Bala  limestone  (equivalent  to  the  "Caradoc 
Sandstone"  of  Shropshire)  was  mistaken,  and  con- 
sequently the  boundary-line  provisionally  fixed  by 
the  two  observers  was  misplaced.     Fossils  charac- 
teristic of  the  "Silurian"  were  afterward  found  in 
strata  thus  placed  in  the  "Cambrian"  series,  and 
hence  the  latter  name  became  limited  to  the  lowest 
beds.    This  nomenclature  was  generally  adopted, 
until  Sedgwick,  renewing  his  work,  criticized  it.   A 
better  knowledge  of  the  fossils  has  of  lato  modified 
the  classification,  as  given  below. 

2.  Now:    As  defined  by    Hicks   and   others,  the 
Cambrian  is  a  thick  series  of  slates,  schists,  sand- 
stones, and  conglomerates,  with  both  intruded  and 
intercalated  igneous  rocks,  linked  by  similarity  of 
fossils,  and  older  than  the  Silurian  series.    They 
are  found  in  Wales  and  elsewhere,  contain  many 
Trilobites  and  Brachiopods,  with  other  fossils,  and 
are  known  as :    1.  Tremadoc  Slates  (uppermost) ;  2. 
Lingula-flags ;  3.  Menevian-beds ,  and  4.  Longmynd 
group,  consisting  of  Harlech  grits  and  Llanberris 
slates.    The  Geological  Surveyors  (following  Mur- 
chison)  limit  the  term  to  the  Longmynd  Group ;  but 
others  (after  Sedgwick)  include   all   Murchison's 
"  Lower  Silurian     (Bala  and  Llandeilo  groups)  in 
the  *'  Cambrian." 

Cambrian  formation : 

GeoL :  The  series  of  rocks  described  under  B.  II. 

Cambrian  group : 

GeoL:  LyelTs  name  for  the  Cambrian  rocks  be- 
longing to  what  is  more  commonly  termed  the 
Cambrian  formation,  the  word  group  in  this  sense 
now  tending  to  obsolescence. 

Cambrian  system :  The  same  as  Cambrian  forma- 
tion and  Cambrian  group  (q.  v.). 

cam  -brie,  *cam'-brlck  (l),  s.  &  o.  fin  Dut. 
kanierijck;  Ger.  kammertuch;  Fr.  toile  de  Cambrai; 
from  Cambray,  a  town  in  France,  where  it  was 
originally  made.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  kind  of  very  fine  white  linen  cloth. 

"He  hath  ribbons  of  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow; 
inkles,  caddises,  canibricks,  and  lawns." — Shakesp.:  Win- 
ter's Tale,  iv.  3. 

2.  A  fabric  consisting  of  hard-spun  cotton  yarn,  of 
various  colors,  in  imitation  of  linen  cambric. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  made  of  the  material 
described  in  A  1. 

"And  cambric  handkerchiefs  reward  the  song." — Gay. 

*cam  -brick  (2), ».    [CAMMOCK.] 

cam-btir  -a,  cham  -biir-u.,  *.  [Brazilian  cham- 
buru.] 

Bot.:  A  plant,  Carica  digitata,  order  Pa  pay  ace«e 
(Papayads).  It  is  regarded,  where  it  grows,  as  a 
deadly  poison. 

cam'-bujf,  ?•  C-\  Brazilian  word.]  The  native 
name  of  a  fruit  derived  from  a  species  of  Eugenia. 
It  is  said  by  Von  Martins  to  be  excellent  for 
desserts. 

Cam  -den  -I-an,  a.  [From  William  Camden, 
founder,  in  1622,  of  tho  Professorship  mentioned  in 
the  example.]  Founded  by  Camden. 

"  He  was  Camdenian  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the 
University  of  Oxford."— .Vacaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

cam  -du-I,  s.  [From  Gael.  cam=crooked,  and 
dubA— black.]  A  kind  of  trout.  (Jamieson.) 

came,  pret.of  v.    [COME.] 

came  (!),«.    [COMB.] 

came  (2),s.    [CAMES.] 

cam  -el,  *cam-eil,  *cam~ail,  *cliam-ayle, 
*cham-el,  *cham-ail,  *cham-elle,  *cam-elle, 
*kam-el,s. &  a.  [O.  Fr.  chamel,  camel;  Sp.  Altai. 
camelo;  Gael. camhal;  Lat. cumefus;  Gr.  kaniclos; 
from  Heb.  giniel;  Arab,  jamal.] 

A.  ,4s substantive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Tho  name  given  to  two  animals, 
the  Camelus  dromedarius  and  C.  bactrianus  [CAM- 
ELUS], the  former  generally  called  the  Arabian 
Camel,  or  simply  the  Camel,  and  the  latter  the 
Bactrian  Camel. 

1.  The  Arabian  species,  which  has  but  one  hump 
on  its  back.  Of  this  there  are  two  varieties  :  Vari- 
ety 1  is  large  and  full  of  flesh,  and  able  on  an  emer- 
gency to  carry  burdens  of  1,UUO  Ibs.  weight,  though 
500  or  600,  or  at  most  801) Ibs.,  are  a  more  appropriate 
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load.  The  soft-cushioned  foot  is  admirably  adapted 
to  support  the  animal  in  traversing  the  desert,  and 
its  stomach  can  be  converted  into  watertanks, 
from  which  a  supply  of  the  precious  fluid  can  be 
obtained  when  the  animal  has  no  other  method  of 
slaking  its  thirst.  So  admirably  is  it  adapted  for 
the  arid  wastes,  that  it  has  been  called  tho  ship  of 
the  desert.  Variety  2  is  leaner  and  of  a  smaller  sizo. 
It  is  often  called  the  Dromedary  (from  Gr.  droma* 
=  running),  the  name  being  given  becaiiM'  of  its 
swiftness.  It  is  unfit  to  bear  heavy  burdens,  but 
will  go  one  hundred  miles  a  day.  It  is  generally 
used  for  riding  by  men  of  quality. 

2.  The  Bactrian  species,  which  is  stouter  and  more 
muscular  than  tho  Arabian  Camel,  from  which  it 
differs  in  having  two  humps  on  its  back. 
"Him  and  his  men  and  hire  kamel," 

Story  of  Gen.  and  Exod.,  1,398. 
"CameJ/eor  chamelle."— Prompt.  Parr. 

"Camels  have  large  solid  feet,  but  not  hard.  Camels 
will  continue  tenor  twelve  days  without  eating  or  drink- 
ing, and  keep  water  a  long  time  in  their  stomach,  for 
their  refreshment."—  Ca Imet. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Naut.  (PL):  Hollowcasesof wood,  constructed 
in  two  halves,  so  as  to  embrace  tho  keel,  and  lay 
hold  of  the  hull  of  a  ship  on  both  sides.    They  are 
first  filled  with  water  and  sunk,  in  order  to  be  fixed 
on.    The  water  is  then  pumped  out,  when  the  ves- 
sel gradually  rises,  and  the  process  is  continued 
until  the  ship  is  enabled  to  pass  over  a  shoal  or  sill. 
Similar  camels  were  used  at  Rotterdam  about  1690. 

2.  Stocking  frames :    A  bar  mounted  upon   four 
wheels,  and  capable  of  being  drawn  forward  and 
backward    through  a  small  space.    Upon    it   are 
mounted  the  jacks  with  their  springs,  and  the  slur- 
bar  upon  which  traverses  the  slur  by  which  the 
jacks  are  actuated  successively.    (Knight.) 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds). 

IT  Compounds  of  obvious  signification :  Camel- 
backed^  camel-hide. 

camel-back,  s.  The  name  given  to  a  species  of 
locomotive  engine  in  use  upon  some  of  our  Eastern 
railways,  particularly  among  the  Appalachian 
mountains.  They  are  a  powerful,  compound  type  of 
machine,  and  are  used  principally  for  heavy  freight 
traffic.  The  name  camel-back  is  applied  on  account 
of  the  contour  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  engine. 

camel-bird,  s.    A  name  given  to  the  ostrich. 

camel- insects,  s.  pi.  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  insects  of  the  genus  Mantis  (q.  v.). 

camel-locusts,  s.  pi.  The  same  as  CAMEL- 
IXSECTS  (q.  v.). 

camel's-hair,  camel-hair,  *camel-hare,  s.  &  a. 

*A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  hair  of  a  camel. 

2.  Fabric:  A  rough  fabric  made  of  the  hair  of  a 
camel. 

"Wit  carnelhare  was  he  cledde." — Mftriccl  Homilies, 
p.  10. 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  the  hair  of  a  camel. 

"Bees  will  act  like  a  camel-hair  pencil." — Dortrjn.- 
Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  iv.,  p.  97. 

camel's-hay,  s. 

Bot.:  A  kind  of  sweet-smelling  rush — the  Andro- 
pogon  schcenanthus^ growing  in  Eastern  countries. 
camel's-tliorn,  s. 
Bot.:  A  plant,  Alhagi  Camelorum. 
ca-me  -lS-6n,  s.    [CHAMELEON.] 
camel  eon -mineral,  s.    [CHAMELEON-MINERAL.] 

cam-el  -1-dffl,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.  camelus  (q.  v.)( 
and  fern.  pi.  suffix  -idee. ] 

1.  Zool.:  A  family  of  Ruminants,  containing  the 
Camels  and  Llamas.    The  dentition  differs  from 
that  of  the  typical  Ruminantia.    In  the  upper  jaw 
there  are  three  teeth  on  each  side  in  front  separated 
by  slight  intervals.    There  are  a  conical  incisor,  a 
canine,  and  a  premolar.    Then  after  a  gap  the  rest 
of  the  molars  follow.    There  are  no  norns.    The 
lower  surface  of  tho  foot  is  applied  to  the  ground. 
There  are  two  toes  inclosed  in  skin,  and  the  hoofs 
are  reduced  almost  to  the  size  of  nails.    There  are 
two  recent  genera — Camelus  in  the  eastern  hemis- 
phere, Auchenia  in  the  western. 

2.  Palcsont,:  Various  extinct  genera  of  Camelid» 
have  been  found  in  the  Lower  Miocene  and  in  the 
Pliocene  of  North  America.    In  tho  eastern  world 
no  species  has  been  found  earlier  than  the  Upper 
Miocene  (.?)  of  the  Sewalik  hills  on  the  flanks  of  the 
Himalayas.    It  is  a  genuine  Camelus,  C.  sivalensis. 

cam-el-1 -na,  s.  [Lat.  From  Gr.  chamai=on  the 
ground,  and  fm<m=flax.l 

Bot.:  A  small  genus  of  cruciferous  plants  (Bras- 
sicaceEe),  containing  two  or  three  European  and 
North  American  species.  They  are  dwarf  annual  or 
perennial  herbaceous  plants,  with  stem-clasping 
leaves,  and  terminal  racemes  of  yellow  flowers. 
The  mostinteresting  species  is  the  Camelina  sativa, 
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sometimes  called  Gold  of  Pleasure.  It  is  cultivated 
for  the  tiber  and  oil  obtainable  from  its  seeds.  By 
pressure  they  yield  a  clear  yellow-colored  oil.  some- 
thing like  linseed-oil,  and  the  residual  cake  has 
been  recommended  as  food  for  cattle.  The  fiber  is 
used  in  many  parts  for  making  brooms. 

cam  -e-llne,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  cameline;  Fr.  came- 
lin;  Ital.  caniellino;  Low  Lat.  cameJm«s=pcrtaiu- 
ing  to  a  camel ;  camehi8=a  camel.  J 

tA.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
camel. 

*B.  Assubst.:  A  coarse  fabric,  made  originally  of 
camel's-hair.  [CAMLET.] 

"  Dame  Abstinence  streyned,  toke  on  a  robe  of  came- 
line." Rum.  of  Rose,  7,366. 

cam-el-i  -ne-se,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  came- 
IIJKI,  and  fern.  pi.  suffix  -ete.]  The  same  as  Came- 
linidip  (q.  v.).  (Hooker  <&  Arnott.} 

cam-el-l -nl-dae,  «.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  came- 
linn,  and  fern.  pi.  suffix  -idee.'} 

Bot.:  A  family,  sub-tribe,  or  sub-section  of  the 
Brassicaceap  or  C  ruciferae  (Crucifers),  and  the  tribe 
or  section  Notorhizese.  [CAMELIXE.E.] 

*ca-me'-li-on,  s.  [Eng.  came/,  and  Hon.]  Appar- 
ently used  for  CAMELOPAED  (q.  v.}. 

"  Camelion,  that  is,  a  beest  lijk  a  camele  in  the  heed,  in 
the  bodi  to  a  paard."—  Wickliffe:  Deut.  xiv.  6. 

ca-meT-11-a,  s-.  [From  Camelli,  a  Jesuit,  by 
•whom  the  flower  was  introduced  from  the  East.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Ternstromiacete 
(Theads).  It  is  very  near  akin  to  Thea,  which  con- 
tains the  tea  plant ;  indeed,  some  botanists  combine 
the  two  genera  into  one.  The  native  countries  of 
the  Camellias  are  the  eastern  side  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  Cochin-China,  China,  Japan  and  the 
Eastern  Islands. 

camelopard  (pron.  cam  -el-lep  -ard),  s.  [From 
Lat.  camelus—a.  camel;  and  pardus^a.  panther. 
He  is  so  named  because  he  has  a  neck  and  head  like 
a  camel ;  he  is  spotted  like  a  pard,  but  his  spots  are 
white  upon  a  red  ground.  (Trevoux.)] 

Zo6l. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Giraffe, 
Camelopardalis  Giraffa.  [CAMELOPARDALIS,  Gi- 

BAFFE.J 

cam-el-6-par'Hial-Is,  cam-el-6-par  -dal-us,  *. 

[CAMELOPARD.] 

1.  Zoot.  (of  the  form  camelopardalis) :  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  CamelopardalideB  (q.  v.). 

2.  Astron.  (o/fft€/ormcamelopardalus) :  TheCam- 
elopard,  a  northern  constellation,  first  so  named  by 
Hevelius.    A  straight  line,  drawn  from  Capella  to 
the  pole-star,  passes  through  its  center. 

cam-el-6-par  -del,  s.  [From.  Eng.  camelopard, 
and  suff.  -el.] 

Her.:  An  imaginary  animal,  being  a  Camelopard 
with  two  straight  horns,  more  prominent  than  those 
of  the  real  Camelopard  (the  Giraffe). 

cam-el-6-par'-dI-dse,  cam-el-^-par-dar-I-dse, 
«.  pi.  [From.  Mod.  Lat.  camelopardalis  (q.  v.), 
and  fern.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  Ruminants,  containing  only 
one   known  species,  the  Camel opardalis   Giraffa. 
The  dentition  is  the  same  as  in  the  Deer.    [CAMEL- 
OP  AEDALIS.] 

2.  Palceont.:  Some  species  of  the  Camelopardalls 
occur  in  Miocene  rocks  in  the  Old  World. 

cam  -e-lot,  s.    [CAMLET.] 

CjjL-me  -lus,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  kamelos,] 

1.  Zodl. :  A  genus  of  mammals,  the  typical  one  of 
the   family  Camelidse  (q.  v.).    The  species  differs 
from  those  of  Auchenia  in  having  the  toe  separate, 
and  in  possessing  one  or  two  humps  on  its  back. 
[AUCHEXIA,]  There  are  two  species,  Camelus  drom- 
edaritts,  the  Dromedary  or  Arabian  Camel,  and  C. 
bactriftnits,  or  the  Bactrian  Camel.    [CAMEL,.] 

2,  Palceont.:  [CAMELID.S.] 

ca-me  -nes,  s.  Logic:  A  mnemonic  word  to 
express  a  syllogism  in  the  fourth  figure,  having  one 
universal  affirmative  and  one  universal  negative 
premise  and  a  universal  negative  conclusion. 

cam-e-6,  ca-mai-eu,  ca-may-eu  (eu  asu),  s. 
&  a.  [Ital.  cammeo,  cameo;  Fr.  cam£e,camaieu, 
camayeu;  O.  Fr.  camo&eui  from  Low  Lat.  cama- 
hufus,  camahotus=cammceu8altu8:  cammcpuft.from 
a  hypothetical  Lat.  camma,  cama=gemma  =  a  gem  ; 
Fr.  gemme ;  O.  Fr.  game  and  gemme ;  hutus,  hotus 
=  Fr.  haut;  Lat.  altus.  (Mahn.\\ 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  precious  stone  carved  in  relief,  such  as  the 
onyx  or  agate.  The  stone  used  should  have  two  or 
more  layers  of  different  colors,  and  the  art  con- 
sists in  cutting  away  portions  of  tho  stone  so  as  to 
expose  these  different  colors  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  work  to  which  they  are  appropriate.  Shells, 
especially  the  strombus  or  stromb  shell,  a  genus  of 
wing  shells,  are  frequently  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

"  .  .  .  we  will  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
forms  of  engraving  entitled  canttu'eu  and  intaglio.  .  .  . 


We  refer  our  readers  to  Winkelmau's  interesting  account 
of  the  celebrated  cameos  which  are  handed  down  to  us. 
.  .  ." — Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  1. 

"T  The  accent  is  rarely  on  the  second  syllable. 
"  Each  nicer  mold  a  softer  feature  drinks, 
The  bold  cameo  speaks,  the  soft  intaglio  thinks." 

Darwin:  Botanic  Garden. 

*2.  Any  carved  work  in  low  relief. 

II.  Painting.    [CAMAIEU  (2).] 

B.  As  adj. :  Salient  as  opposed  to  intaglio. 

cameo-incrustation,  s.  A  has  relief  cast  of  a 
bust  or  of  a  medal  inclosed  within  a  coating  of 
white  flint-glass.  It  was  first  introduced  by  the 
Bohemians. 

camr-e-&-type,  s.    [Eng.  cameo;  type.] 

Phot. :  A  small  vignette  daguerreotype  for  mount- 
ing in  a  jewel  case  like  a  cameo. 

cam'-er-a  (1),  s.  [Ital.  fcamera=a  chamber;  Lat. 
camera=a  vault;  Or.  kamara.  anything  with  an 
arched  cover,  ...  a  vaulted  chamber.]  [CHAM- 
BER.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Any  instrument    having   a    dark 
chamber,  and  especially  the  camera-obscura  and 
the  camera-lucida  (q.  v.). 

2.  Law:  A  judge's  chamber. 

Tf  To  hear  a  cause  in  camera:  To  hear  a  cause 
privately  in  the  judge's  own  room  instead  of  in 
open  court. 

3.  Naut. :  A  kind  of  ship  nsed  in  the  Black  Sea. 
camera-lucida,   s.     [In    Ger.   kamera   lucidn; 

from  Lat.  camera  (q.  v.),  and  Zucida=containing 
light,  full  of  light,  bright;  opposed  to  obscura= 
dark.]  An  instrument  invented  by  Dr.  Woolaston 
in  1804  or  1807,  and  subsequently  improved  by  Pro- 
fessor Amici,  of  Modena.  Its  design  is  to  produce 
on  a  plane  surface  such  a  representation  of  a  land- 
scape, an  object  of  natural  history,  or  other  visible 
thing,  as  may  enable  one  to  delineate  it  with 
accuracy.  In  Dr.  Woolaston's  instrument  there  is 
a  glass  purism  of  such  a  form  that  its  base  or  its 
apex  (it  is  the  same  with  both)  has  the  following 
angles :  90%  67J,  135%  and  67J.  An  object  placed  at 
a  proper  distance,  in  a  horizontal  direction,  from 
one  of  the  planes  inclosing  the  right  angle,  will 
send  forth  rays,  which  in  their  passage  through  the 
prism  will  be  twice  totally  reflected,  and  finally 
reaching  the  observer's  eye,  placed  near  one  of  the 
acute  angles  and  looking  downward,  will  enable  it 
to  see  the  object  of  which  it  is  iu  quest  depicted  on 
a  surface  placed  in  proper  focus  beneath.  It  is  dif- 
ficult for  the  eye,  however,  to  take  in  both  the  figure 
and  the  point  of  the  pencil  at  the  same  moment. 
In  Professor  Amici's  instrument,  designed  to  cure 
this  defect,  there  is  a  rectangular  glass  prism  with 
one  of  the  perpendicular  faces  turned,  as  in  the 
former  case,  to  the  object  which  is  designed  to  be 
depicted,  while  the  other  is  at  right  angles  to  an 
inclined  plane  of  glass.  The  point  of  the  pencil  is 
seen  distinctly  through  the  inclined  glass  plate,. and 
there  is  every  facility  for  tracing  the  picture. 

camera  obscura,  s.  [In  Ger.  kamera  obskura; 
Fr.  chambre  obscure;  Ital.  camera  oscura.  From 
Lat.  camera  (q.v.),  and  obscura,  t.  adj.=obscure, 
dark.]  An  instrument  of  which,  as  the  name  im- 
ports, the  essential  feature  is  a  dark  chamber.  It 
was  invented,  according  to  some,  by  Friar  Bacon, 
about  the  13th  century ;  but  is  generally  attrib- 
uted to  Baptista  Porta,  who  published  a  work  at 
Antwerp  in  1560  in  which  it  was  described.  If  in  the 
window  of  a  chamber  from  which  light  is  every- 
where rigidly  excluded  a  hole  is  made,  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  the  rays  streaking  in  will  depict 
on  the  opposite  wall  a  rude  picture  of  the  moving 
panorama  seen  in  the  street,.or  any  other  objects 
which  may  rest  or  pass  before  it.  The  delineation 
is,  however,  very  shadowy,  but  may  be  made  better 
denned  by  placing  a  double  convex  lens  iu  the  aper- 
ture and  a  sheet  of  paper  in  proper  focus  for  the 
picture.  The  lens  will  reverse  the  figures,  which 
may  be  put  right  again  by  making  the  rays  fall  on 
a  mirror  at  an  angle  of  45°.  Brewster  discovered 
that  the  im- 
ages became 
very  bright 
b  y  receiving 
them  on  the 
silvered  back 
of  a  mirror.  In 
the  room  now 
described  are 
all  the  essen- 
tials  of  a 
camera  ob- 
scura. and  all 
that  is  need- 
ful is  to  imi- 
tate the  pro-  Camera  Obscura. 
cednre  now 

described  in  an  artificial  "camera"  or  "room" 
made  small  enough  to  be  portable.  For  tin-  walls 
may  be  substituted  a  rectangular  wooden  box, 
formed  of  two  parts  sliding  in  each  other,  like  the 
joints  of  a  telescope,  so  as  to  adjust  the  focus  to 


bodies  more  or  less  distant.  A  tube  with  a  lense  i* 
fixed  in  one  side  of  it,  and  is  turned  to  the  object- 
to  be  represented.  The  rays  entering  fall  on  a  mir- 
ror sloped  at  an  angle  of  45%  which  reflect  them- 
upward  to  the  observer's  eye.  It  is  convenient  that 
they  may  be  made  to  pass  through  a  horizontal 
plate  of  glass,  on  which  tracing  paper  may  be 
placed  so  as  to  enableone  to  draw  the  figure  if  he  be 
so  disposed,  but  now  this  is  generally  done  not  by  the 
hand  but  by  photography  (q.v.).  Alid  to  the  box 
is  of  use  in  ridding  the  observer  of  superfluous  lightr 
The  improvement  in  cameras  has  kept  pace  with 
progress  in  photography.  Numerous  inventions- 
have  had  their  origin  in  this  country,  particularly 
in  the  line  of  perfected  cameras  for  tourists,  all  of 
which  are  constructed  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the 
process  of  quick-exposure  or  instantaneous  photog- 
raphy. Of  this  class  of  instruments  the  best  known 
among  us  is  the  Kodak  (q.  v.). 

There  are  other  forms  of  camera.  One  with  a 
triangular  prism  which  acts  both  as  condensing  lens 
and  mirror,  and  casts  downward  on  a  table  or  screen 
a  representation  of  the  surrounding  scene  or  land* 
scape.  Such  an  instrument  placed  on  a  hill  in  a 
city,  and  so  adjusted  that  more  or  less  distant 
objects  may  be  brought  into  focus,  presents  a  beau* 
tiful  panorama  of  the  streets  with  their  movingp 
population. 

camera-stand, «. 

Phot.:  A  frame  on  which  the  camera  rests,  and 
which  is  adjustable  to  vary  the  height,  horizontal 

Eresentation,  or  inclination  of  the  optic  axis  as  may 
e  required. 

*cam  -e"r-ade,  *cam-e"r-a  -do,  s.  [Fr.camaraiie; 
Ital.  *fc  Sp.  camerada,  from  camera^  &  chamber. J 
[COMRADE.]  One  who  occupies  the  same  chamber ; 
hence,  a  companion,  an  associate,  especially  in 
arms. 

•  "Comrades  with  him,  and  confederates  in  his  design," 
— Rymer. 

*cam-er-al-Is'-tlc,  a.  [YT.cameraUstique ;  GOT, 
cameralistik,  from  Low  Lat.  cameralista=a  money-- 
changer, financier,  from  Low.  Lat.canjera  =  ayaultf 
treasury ;  Lat.  camera=&  chamber.!  Pertaining  to 
finance  or  the  public  revenue. 

*cam-e"r-al-Is  -tics,  *.  pi.  [CAMERALISTIC.]  The 
science  of  public  finance,  or  the  raising  and  dispo- 
sition of  taxes  and  public  revenue. 

cam-er-ar  -1-a,  s.  [Named  after  J.  Camerariusf 
a  botanist  of  Nuremberg,  who  died  in  1721.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  handsome  flowering  shrubs,- 
order  Apocynaceee.  Cameraria  lati folia  is  the  Bas* 
tard  Manchineel-tree.  It  is  so  called  from  possess' 
ing  properties  like  those  of  the  True  Manchinoel 
(Hippomane  Hanchinella) ,  which  is  of  the  Euphor- 
biaceous  order. 

cam  -er-ate,  r.  t.  [Lat.  cameratus,  pa.  par.  of 
camero—  to  vault;  camera=&  vault,  chamber.] 

*1.  Arch. :  To  build  in  the  form  of  a  vault,  to  arch 
over  or  ceil. 

f2..  Zo6l,  (of  shells) :  To  divide  into  a  series  of 
chambers  by  transverse  partitions. 

cam'-er-a-ted,  a.    [Lat.  cameratus.] 

*1.  Arch. :  Built  in  the  form  of  an  arcli  or  vaultf 

ceiled  over. 
|2.  Zool.  (of  shells'):  Divided  into  a  series  of  cham* 

bers  by  transverse  partitions ;  chambered. 

"The  camerated  and  siphoniferous  structure  of  one  of 
its  constituent  parts." — Oicen:  Com  p.  Anat.,  lect.  zziii. 

cam-er-a'-tlng,  pr.  par.,  a,  &  s.    [CASTERATE,  v.J 
A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

*C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  building  in  the  form  of 
a  vault,  or  of  arching  over  and  ceiling  a  compart- 
ment. 

*cam-er-a'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  cnmeratio^  from  camera 
=to  arch.]  A  vaulting  or  arching  over,  the  con* 
structing  of  a  vault  or  arch. 

"We  have  shewed  their  use  where  two  arches  intersect,, 
which  is  the  strongest  manner  of  cameration." — Evelyn ( 
On  Architecture. 

*cam'-er  elle,  s.    [Low  Lat.  camerella,  dim.  of 
camera=a  chamber.]    A  little  chamber,  a  closet. 
*'  A.  canierelle ;  ccimerella." — Cathol.  Anglictim. 

Cam-Sr-6'-nI-an,  ft.  &  s.  [Called  after  the  Rev, 
Richard  Cameron^  a  noted  Scotch  Presbyter iau 
Covenanter  and  field  preacher,  who,  entering  tlio- 
little  town  of  Sanquhar,  in  Dumfriesshire,  on  June 
22,  1680* boldly  issued  a  proclamation  renouncing 
his  allegiance  to  Charles  II.,  and  declaring  him 
deposed  for  breach  of  covenants,  tyranny,  and  other 
alleged  crimes..  Mr.  Cameron  was  killed  in  a  con- 
flict with  the  military  at  Airdsmoss,  in  Kyle,  and 
those  with  him  slain,  taken,  or  dispeix-d.  His 
followers  became  a  separate  denomination  soon 
after  the  revolution  of  1688,  and  developed  into  the 
Reformed  Presbyterians.]  [REFORMED  PKE8BT- 

TERTANSj 


btfll.    b6y;     pout,    jtfwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hin,     bengh;     go,     &em;     thin,     $nis;     sin,     as.;     expect,     yenophon,     e$ist.    pt  =  f, 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     <fcc.  =  bel,      del. 


camery 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  afore-mentioned  Richard  Cameron  or  his 
followers. 

•  Cameronian  regiment:  The  26th  of  the  British 
army.  IB.] 

"The  Etirl  of  Angus  was  iible  to  raise  a  body  of  infantry. 
which  11  still,  after  the  Itipeie  of  more  than  a  hundred  itnd 
Bixty  years,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cam  from' tin  AVj/t- 
ment.'  — Mactittluy:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xiii. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  follower  of  the  Roy.  Richard  Cam- 
eron. At  the  time  of  his  death,  his  adherents  had 
not  separated  from  their  Presbyterian  brethren. 
They  did  so,  however,  after  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
and  became  a  distinct  denomination.  Though  in 
certain  respects  they  disapproved  of  the  settlement 
tiiou  made,  yet  they  considered  it  a  vast  improve- 
ment on  that  of  the  preceding  Stuart  dynasty,  and 
gave  it  active  support.  The  government  of  William 
and  Mary,  in  consequence,  when  in  some  danger 
from  the  Jacobites,  raised  two  regiments  from  the 
Cameronians,oneof  which  (that  mentioned  above), 
still  remains  part  of  the  British  army.  [CAMER- 
OVJAX  REGIMENT.]  For  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  Cameronians,  see  Reformed  Presbyteriitnx. 

tcaW-dr-jf,  s.    [Etymol.  unknown.] 
Furriery:  The  frounce,  a  disease  in  horses. 
camesj,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps  from  cam, 
a.  (<\,  v.)]    Small  slender  rods  of  cast  lead  used  in 
glazing,  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  long,  of  which, 
Tvhon  drawn  separately  through  a  species  of  vise, 
forming  a  groove  on  each  side  of  the  lead,  the  gla- 
ziers make  the  patterns  for  receiving  the  glass  of 
casomonts,  and  for  stained-glass  windows.    (Givilt.) 

*ca  me§e  ,  s.    [CAMIS.] 

"Oh!  who  is  more  brave  than  a  dark  Suliote, 
In  his  snowy  camese  and  his  shaggy  capote?"      • 
Byron:  Childe  Harold's  Pilyrinutye,  ii.  72. 

cam  e-stSr,  *kem  e-ster,  *».  [From  Scotch  come 
s=a  comb,  and  suffix  -ster.]  A  wool-comber.  (Bal- 
foitr.) 

•cam  -I-6n,  s.    [Fr.] 

Mil,:  A  small  three-wheeled  cart  drawn  by  two 
men,  formerly  used  to  convey  ammunition. 

*c&m-Is,  s.     [Sp.  camisa;   Ital.  catnicia;   Fr. 
chemise;  from  Low  Lat.  ca»t('am=a  shirt  or  thin 
dross.]    [CHEMISE.]    A  light  thin  dress  of  linen. 
"All  in  a  camis  light  of  purple silke." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  v.  2. 

*cam-I-sade,  *cam-I-sa -do,  $.    [Fr.  camisade^ 
from  O.  Fr.  camise^a.  shirt.] 
Military : 

1.  A  shirt  or  white  dress  worn  by  soldiers  so  that 
they  might  recognize  each  other  in  a  night  assault 
or  sally. 

2.  A  night  assault  or  surprise,  in  which  the  sol- 
diers wore  their  shirts  over  their  armor. 

"  Sit  in  your  shirtsleeves,  as  if  meditating  a  camiaade." 
~De  V'""«t'ftf-  Ho***  (ed.  1863),  ii.  230. 

"They  had  appointed  the  same  night,  whose  darkness 
would  have  increased  the  fear,  to  have  given  a  camisacto 
upon  the  English."  —  Hayward. 

*Cam  I  sa  rd§,  s.  [Fr.  camitade,  from  O.  Fr. 
camise ;  Low  Lat.  camisia.]  A  sect  of  French 
Hugiu'iiots,  \yho  in  their  war  against  Louis  XIV. 
wore  their  shirts  over  their  armor. 

*cam '--Is-a-tfid,  a.  [Lat.  camfra=a  shirt.]  Hav- 
ing the  shirt  outside  the  other  dress. 

ca-mi  se,  s.    [CAMIS,  CHEMISE.] 

cam  -l§t  *cam  -e-lot,  *.  «fe  a.  [Fr.  camelot;  Sp. 
cainelote ;  Ital.  cambelotto;  O.  Ital.  came  lotto; 
from  Lat.  camel u-s;  Or.  kameWtc  (dora) —Cai&el'fl 
pkin  or  hair;  A'ani<'/o8=a  camel.] 

A.  A 8 substantive: 

1.  Rough  cloth  made  of  camel's  hair. 

'2.  A  rough  fabric  composed  of  wool  and  cotton, 
or  hair  and  silk,  with  a  wavy  or  variegated  surface. 

".  .  .  some  finer  weave  of  camel otf  grogram,  or  the 
Jike;  .  .  ." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

B-  AK  adj. :  Made  of  the  material  described 
under  A. 

"They  were  all  in  white  rnmlft  cloaks."— Macaulay: 
IH*t.  Ktiy.,  ch.  xviii. 

*cam  -let-ed,  *cham  -let-ed,  a.  [Eng.  camlet; 
•ed.\  Wavy,  streaked,  or  variegated  like  camlet. 
(Herbert.) 

"The  paper  become  sleek  and  chamleftert  or  veined  in 
such  sort,  at)  it  resembles  agate  or  porphyry." — Sir  T.  //*-/•- 
b*rt:  Tmi'.,  p.  294. 

*cam  -line,  «.    [CAMKLIXA.] 

Bot. :  Withering**  name  for  Ctimelnm  mifira  (q.  v.). 

*cam  -ma-myid,   **.      [CAMOMILE.]     Camomile. 

(I ).  Srutcll.) 

"The  clavyr,  cutcluke,  uml  the  ooMflumqiiM." 

•  ;.rw.f/u  I)tntgla*t  llfi. 
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cam  -mas,  *cam  -as,  s.  [Probably  a  native  name 

Hot,:  An  esculent  plant,  Camassia  exculenta,  of 
Northwestern  America,  the  bulbs  of  which  are  eaten 
by  the  natives. 

*c&m  -mede,  *cam  -mf  d,  a.  [CAM,  a.]  Having 
a  crooked  or  flattened  nose;  pug-nosed. 

"Cammytl  or  short  nosyd.     Simus." — Prompt.  Parv 

cam  -med-nesse,  ""cham'-m^d-nesse,  s.  [From 
Mid.  Eng.  cammi/d,  and  suff.  -nense.]  The  quality 
of  possessing  a  short  nose, 

"Chammydnesse  (cammednexae,  P.).  Simitas."—  Prvmitt. 
Part: 

*cam -mer-age,  *cam'-6r-age  (age  as  Ig), 
*cam  roche,  s.  [From  cambray.']  [CAMBRIC,] 
Cambric.  (O.  Scotch.) 

*cammes,  s.    [CAMES.]    (O.  Scotch.) 

cam  -m6ck.  *cam  -mlck,  *cam'-m6ke,  s.  [A.  S, 
cammoc ;  Gael.  eam=crooked.J 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  crooked  stick.    (Scotch.) 

II.  Botany:  The  name  given  to  several  plants, 
en  u  in  era  ted  below . 

1.  The  Rest-harrow,  Ononis  arvenais,  a  plant  char- 
acterized by  its  long,  crooked  and  strong  roots. 
[REST-H  ARROW.] 

2.  Hypericum  perforatum.     (Britten  &  Holland.) 

3.  Achillea  millefolium.     (Britten  cfr  Holland.) 

caininock-wliin,  s.    Ononis  arvensis. 
*cam-mus,  a.    [CAMOUS.] 

team  -no§ed,  «.  [Eng.  cam,  and  nosed.']  Flat- 
nosed,  pug-nosed.  (Scotch.) 

*cam-0k,  a.  [CAM  (1).]  Crooked.  (Scotch:, 
[CAMV.] 

cam-6-mIle,  *cam'-6-mIll,  cham -6-mile, 
*cam  -m6-myle,  *cam-6-myle,  *cam  -a-mel,  «. 
[In  Dan.  kameelblonist.  kamille;  Dut.  &  Oor.  kam- 
ille; Fr.  camomille;  Low  Lat.  camomilla;  from 
Gr.  chamai-mcton  =  earth-melon.  So  called  from 
the  smell  of  its  flower.]  The  common  camomile, 
Anthem  is  nobilis.  [ANTHEMIS.] 

1[  1.  Blue  Camomile:  Aster  trt folium. 

-.  Dog's  Camomile:  (1)  Anthemis  cotula,  (2)  Ma~ 
tricar ia  inodora,  (3)  Anthemis  arvensis. 

3.  German  Camomile : 

Pharm.:  The  flower-heads  of  Matricaria  chanio- 

4.  Purple    Camomile:     (1)  Aster  Tripolium,   (2) 
Adonis  autumnalis. 

5.  Red  Camomile:  Adonis  autumnalis, 

6.  Roman  Camomile :  AnthemtH  nobilis. 
1.  Scotch  Camomile: 

Pharm. :  Anthemis  nobills. 

8.  Unsavory  Camomile  (Unsavory  is  here  =  with- 
out smell) :  Matricaria  inodora, 

9.  White  Camomile :  Anthemis  nobilis. 

10.  Wild  Camomile ;  Various  species  of  Anthemis. 
Camomile  goldins:  A  plant,  Matricaria  inodora. 
cam  -5r-oche,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.   Cf.  A.  S. 

cammec,  cammoc^  cammic,  cam?»ur=madder-woed, 
bog  fennel,  red  harrow.]  [('AMMOCK.]  A  plant* 
fontenttlla  anserina,  (Prompt.  Parr.t  p.  204.) 

tca-mor'-rls.m,  «.  [Cf.  \Vel.  camoresgyn  =  to 
usurp.]  The  usurpation  of  the  authority  of  law  by 
an  organization  which  should  be  subject  to  it ;  com- 
plete paralysis  of  the  law  so  that  it  forbears  even 
to  demand  obedience. 

"  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  law  is  not  so  much  suc- 
cessfully resisted  us  that  it  is  too  completely  paralyzed  to 
demand  obedience  .  .  .  But  the  triumph  of  camorrism, 
that  is  the  proper  word,  is  complete."— R.  liagwel:  Letter 
from  Clonmel  in  the  London  Times,  January  6,  1881. 

ca-mofi-fle  t    (t  silent),   s.      [Fr.  camouflet  =  a 

whitr.  i 

Fort  if. :  A  small  mine,  with  a  10-lb.  charge,  placed 
in  the  gallery  of  a  defensive  mine  to  blow  in  that  of 
a  besieger. 

*ca  mous,   *ca-mois,   *ca  -mus,   *cam -mus, 
*ca -moys,  a.    [O.  Fr.  camus;   Ital.  cawuso.    Cf. 
caw,  a.]    Flat,  squat.     (Applied  only  to  the  nose.) 
"  Round  was  his  face,  and  camuis  was  his  nose." 

(.'httm'rr:  C.  T.,  3,982. 

"Many  Spaniards  .  .  .  have  not  worn  out  the  c<init>ux 
nose  unto  this  day."— Browne.-  Vulgnr  Krrur*. 

*ca  -moused,  *ca  -mused,  a.  [Mid.Eng.camotw; 

-erf.]  Flattened  (applied  only  to  the  nose)  ;  pug- 
nosed. 

"Though  my  nose  be  camnsV/,  my  lips  thick." 

B.  Jfnimiti-    Smi  Slir},Jirrtt. 

*ca  -mOUS-1?,  adv.  [Mid.  Eng.  camoux;  -/;/.]  So 
as  to  be  flattened  ;  awry. 

"Her  nose  some  dele  hoked, 
And  ctimntutly  erukt'd." 

Skrttitn:  ftiftn*,  p.  124. 

cam -d-vfne,  *cam  o  wyne,  *.  l\  corruption  of 
Eng.  camomile  (?).] 


camp-fever 

1.  Anthemis  nobilis* 

2.  Anthemis  cotula.     (Scotch.)     (Jamieson.) 

*[  Dog's  Camovyne:  "Weak-scented  Feverfew"— 
either  Matricaria  inodora  or  M.  chamomilla. 

camp,  s.  [A.  S.  camp;  Fr.  camp;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
campo;  Lat.  campuses,  field.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

*(1)  A  tielcl,  a  plain,  a  level  surface. 
(2)  The  same  as  II.  1. 

" .  .  .  shall  one  carry  forth  without  the  camp." — Lev. 
xvi.  27. 

"  Beyond  the  limits  of  his  camps  and  fortresses  he  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  party."— Macaitlay.-  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  I. 

*(3)  A  division  of  a  settlement. 

"And  the  children  of  Israel  shall  pitch  their  tents, 
every  man  by  his  own  camp  .  .  ."—  Numb.  L  62. 

2.  Figuratively ; 

*{1)  Applied  to  any  level  surface,  even  to  the  sea, 
as  a  plain. 

"To  search  all  corners  of  the  watery  camp." 

Sylvester;  Du  Bartas. 

*{2)  The  army  or  number  of  persons  encamped 
together  in  tents  or  other  temporary  lodgings. 
"Both  camps  approach,  their  bloody  rage  doth  rise." 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas. 

"  Dismiss  thy  camp." — Marlowe.-  .Vass.  a(  Paris,  ii.  6. 
*(3)  An  army  in  the  field. 

"...  and  in  this  situation,  carrying  more  show 
than  real  force  with  it,  the  camp  arrived  at  Bernice."— 
Hume;  History  of  England,  v.  319. 

(4)  Military  service,  "  the  field." 
*(5)  A  multitude,  a  host. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Mil.:  The  space  occupied  by  an  army  halted 
with  tents  pitched. 

(1)  Old  British  Camp:  A  camp  not  angular  occur- 
ring in  England  is,  as  a  rule,  of  British  origin ;  one 
with  angles  is  presumably  Roman. 

(2)  Old  Roman  Camp:   A   Roman   encampment 
was,  as  a  rule,  a  square,  each  side  of  it  2,150  Roman 
or  2,077V3  English  feet.    Each  of  the  sides  had  u 
gate.    The  principia>  or  principal  street,  ran  from 
side  to  side,  not 

quite  bisecting 
each  of    them. 
In  the  rear  of  it 
was     another 
one  parallel  to 
the  first.      Be- 
hind this,  part 
of   the   allied 
forces  were  en- 
camped. In  the 
center,  between 
the  two  streets, 
were  the  quar- 
ters of  the  prse- 
tor     command- 
ing    and    his 
staff.    Between 
the  prineipia 
and  the  front  of    »„ 
the    camp    the    plan  of   Old  Roman   Camp,    Ar- 
b  o  d  y    of    the          doch,  Perthshire,  Scotland, 
troops  were  en- 
camped.   A  street  called  quintana  ran  parallel  to 
the  others  through  the  center  of  this  main  part  of 
the  camp,  and  five  streets  crossed  it  at  right  angles. 

(3)  Modern  Camps:   If  not  near  the  enemy,  in- 
fantry are  distributed  on  dry  ground,  the  cavalry 
near  water,  the  artillery  near  good  roads,  the  hos- 
pital and  transport  in  rear.    If  near  the  enemy, 
they  are  arranged  in  order  of  battle.  An  intrenched 
camp  is  one  surrounded  by  earthworks.    A  flyii 
<-<tnip  is  one  to  be  occupied  for  a  very  brief  perio— 
A  camp  of  instruction  is  one  formed  for  the  recep- 
tion o*  troops  to  be  maneuvered. 

2.  Agric. :  A  mound  of  eartli  under  which  pota- 
toes and  other  vegetables  are  stored,  as  a  protec- 
tion against  frost. 

ff  Compounds  of  obvious  signification:  Camp- 
bedstead,  camp-boy,  camp-fire,  and  camp-follow ra. 

camp-bed,  s.  A  small  light  cot  or  bedstead, 
generally  of  iron,  for  the  use  of  military  men  or 
travelers. 

camp-ceiling,  s. 

Arch. :  A  ceiling  in  which  the  marginal  portion  is 
sloping,  following  the  line  of  HIP  rafters,  while  the 
mid-portion  is  level, 

camp-Chair,  «.  A  form  of  folding  chair  adapted 
to  be  carried  by  a  pedestrian,  or  packed  away  in  an 
ambulance  or  wagon  when  011  tlio  march.  [FOLD- 
INti-CHAIR.] 

camp-fever,  s. 

Med.:  The  name  popularly  given  to  all  those 
forms  of  fever  which  occur  during  a  campaign, 
when  large  bodies  of  men  are  camped  out  and  hud- 
dled together  in  a  limited  space,  without  a  proper 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     wh&t,     fall,     father;     we,     we"t,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     son;     m&te,     cub,     cttrs.     unite,     cfcr,     rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian,      ae,     oe  -  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


camp -fight 

rngard  to  the  laws  of  sanitation  and  to  tho  neces- 
sary supply  of  pure  air,  water,  ami  food.  The  fever 
mi-ft  likely  to  occur  under  such  circumstances 
would  be  typhus,  malignant,  ami  common  typhoid, 
intermittent  (ague),  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  &c. 

*camp-fight.  *.  The  decision  of  any  dispute  by 
combat ;  a  trial  by  arms. 

"For  their  trinl  by  mm;>-/ff//tf,  the  accuser  was,  with  the 
peril  of  his  own  body,  to  prove  the  iiceuseit  guilty." — 

camp-follower,  s.  One  who  follows  an  army 
without  being  in  the  service ;  as  a  sutler,  <fec. 

camp-itch,  «.  A  species  of  itch  prevalent  among 
bodies  of  men  who  come  in  intimate  contact.  It  is 
supposed  by  some  authorities  to  gather  intensity  as 
it  rages,  growing  upon  that  on  which  it  feeds.  It  is 
occasioned  by  the  entrance  beneath  tho  skin  of  a 
minute  animal  parasite,  the  Acarus  xcabiei.  The 
best  remedy  is  iron  internally  (where  indicated),  and 
sulphur  tlour,  in  grease  of  some  kind,  well  rubbed 
in  the  skin. 

camp-kettle,  s.  An  iron  or  tin  kettle  used  by 
soldiers  when  camping  out. 

Camp-kit,  s.  A  box,  with  its  contents,  for  con- 
taining soldiers'  cooking  and  mess  utensils,  such  as 
the  camp-kettle,  plates,  &c. 

camp-meeting,  s.  A  meeting  held  in  tho  open 
air  or  in  a  tent  for  religious  purposes. 

camp-mill,  s.  A  mill  adapted  for  the  use  of  an 
army,  to  grind  grain  on  the  inarch  or  in  camp.  It 
is  carried  on  a  wagon  or  running-gears,  and  issome- 
t  imes  driven  by  the  wheels  in  traveling;  sometimes 
by  a  sweep  operated  by  horses  or  men  after  the 
wheels  are  anchored  or  sunk  in  the  ground. 

camp-sheeting,  s. 

Hydraulic  Engineering :  A  piling  erected  at  tho 
foot  of  an  embankment  to  prevent  the  out-thrust  or 
tho  washing  by  the  current  or  waves.  It  consists  of 
i.'iii<le-piles  exteriorly,  against  which  are  placed 
wale-pieces,  which  are  horizontal  timbers.  Within 
these  are  driven  vertical  planks  of  the  nature  of 
pile-sheeting. 

camp-stool,  s.  A  chair  whose  framo  folds  up 
into  a  small  compass  for  convenience  of  packing  or 
carriage.  Camp-stools  were  know  in  ancient  Egypt, 
and  were  constructed  iu  a  manner  similar  to  ours. 

camp-stpve,  s.  A  light  sheet-iron  strove,  specially 
arranged  witli  a  view  to  portability,  and  adapted 
for  heating  a  tent  or  hut,  and  for  cooking  purposes. 

camp-table,  s.  A  table  adapted  to  fold  into  a 
small  space  for  transportation. 

camp-vinegar,  «.  A  mixture  of  vinegar  with 
cayenne  pepper,  soy,  walnut  catchup,  anchovies, 
and  garlic. 

camp  (1),  r.  t.  &  i.    [CAMP,  s.]- 

A.  Ti'<ina.:  To  lodge  an  army  in  tents. 

••  Now  troops  can  be  landed  at  the  port  in  the  morning, 
ami  •'"/»/"•'/ here  ere  darkness  falls." — Londvn  Daily  Tete- 
•:••" fit,  Muroh23,  1881. 

B.  Intntnxlfir,-; 

1.  Lit.:  To  pitch  tents;  to  lodge  in  tents. 
"We  boldly  <-m»/>'<Z  beside  »  thousand  sail." 

J''-!*:  Uamti**  Hind,  bk.  xviii.,  30G-7. 

V  To  camp  out:  To  lodge  in  a  tent  away  from 
houses  in  the  open  country. 

*2.  Fiy.:  To  rest. 

"  The  great  grunt*  hop  per*,  which  citmji  in  the  hedges  in 
the  cold  day."— -Va/i.  iii.  17.  ^ 

::icamp  (2),  *camp  yu,  *kempe,  *kampyn,  r.  /. 
|  A.  S.  campian;  0.  Kris,  kninftn,  /.rm/>« ,"  (rer. 
l.-i'iiniifi'ii ;  Dut.  kttinpen  ;  O.  H.  (rer.  kainfji'.n,  kem- 
fan.]  [CHAMPION. J 

1.  To  contend,  strive. 

"  No  kynge  viidire  Criste'may  Iceiit/n-  with  hym  one." 
M,n't»>  Artliniv,  2,634. 

'2.  To  romp.     (Scotch.) 

3.  To  play  football. 

"  Camjtj/n,  ktiminiH-     reilipilu."— Prompt.  Parr. 

-camp-ball,  s.    A  foot-ball. 
cam-pagn   a    fpagna   as  pan-va),   R.     [Ital. 
cumpagna;  from  Lat.  rampanta.  \    [CAMPAIGN.] 

1.  Gen.:  An  open,  level  tract  of  country. 

'_'.  .S/»« •«-. ;  The  level  district   in  Italy  near  Rome. 

[ClIAMPAKlN.J 

cam-pagn -ol  Cpagnol  as  pan-yBl),  s,  [Fr. 
campagnol;  from  campaigns  —  field ;  Ital.  <•«>/<- 
pagnuolo.] 

Zt&l.:  A  small  species  of  mouse,  called  also  tho 
Mradow-mouse,  Arcicola  ttri'fili.t  or  (/<//'•  .<//s,  \\  hich 
is  very  destructive  to  roots  and  seeds  in  fields  and 

gardens. 

cam-paign'  (g  silent),  cam  pain  ,  «.    [Fr.  cam- 

jKtif/ne;    Sp.    ram  pant  f ;     Ital.     fiiniinnjiiii  ,*    Lat. 
ntnipania,} 

*1.  Ord.  Lamj.:  A  la 
without  hills. 

2.  Mil.:  Those  operations  of    armies  which  ter- 
minate in  a  decisive  result,  after  which  follows  a 
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temporary  cessation  of  hostilities  or  the  conclusion 
ui  peace. 

''  For  I  um  sure  I  am  fitter  to  direct  a  oa»i;>u/i/»  than  to 
manage  your  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons." — .Vao 
uittay:  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

3.  Metal.:  The  period  during  which  a  furnace  is 
continuously  in  operation. 

4.  Political:  Tho  period  antecedent  to  an  election, 
during  which  the  candidates  take  the  Hold,  meet- 
ings are  held  and  speeches  delivered.    The  imagery 
of  all  such  contests  is  taken  from  the  battlefield. 

fcam-paign'  (g  silent),  v.  i.  [CAMPAIGN,  «.]  To 
serve  in  the  field  with  an  army. 

"...  the  officers  who  campaigned  in  the  late  rebel- 
lion .  .  . " — Sir  R.  Mitsgrave:  ///sfm-y  <*/  the  Irittli 

IMH-lliMt,  p.  Vi. 

cam-paign-er  (a  silent),  s.  [Bug.  campaign; 
-er.]  Oue  who  serves  in  a  campaign,  a  soldier. 

"Both  horse  and  rider  were  old  t'ttmpui<jiirr*."—*iii»t- 
lett:  Expedition  <jf  Humphry  Clinker. 

cam-paign  -Ing  (a  silent),  pr.  par.  &s.  [CAM- 
PAIGN, «.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.    (See  the  verb.) 

B.  Assubst.:  Tho  act  of  serving  with  an  army  in 
the  field. 

*cam-pa'-na.  8.  [Low  Lat.  campana=a  bell.  In 
Sp.  &  Ital.  the  flower  is  also  called  campana,  from 
the  shape  of  the  flowers.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  bell,  especially  one  for  a  church. 

2.  Bot. :  The  pasquo  flower. 

"  Campana  here  he  crops,  accounted  wondrous  good." 
Drat/tun:  Polyulb.,  8.  18. 

Cam'-pa-nal,  «.  &  s.  [From  Low  Lat.  camp'tnti 
—  a  bell ;  and  suff.  -a/.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Bot.:  Pertaining  to  the  genus  Campanula,  as, 
"  the  Campanal  alliance." 

B.  Assubst.  (PI.  Campanula):  Tho  English  name 
given  by  Lindley  to  his  alliance  Campaualcs  (q.  v.). 

cam-pan-a  -lef ,  s.pl.  [From  Low  Lat.  campana 
=a  bell ;  and  pi.  m.  or  f.  suff .  •alee.'] 

Bot.:  Campanals,  an  alliance  of  plants,  epigy- 
nous  Exogens,  containing  dichlamydeous  monopet- 
alous  flowers  and  an  embryo  with  little  or  no 
albumen.  Lindley  places  in  it  the  orders  Cam- 
panulacere,  Lobeliace.se,  Goodeniacew,  Stylidiacese, 
Valerianaceee,  Dipsace®,  and  Astoracese  (q.  v.). 

tcam-pa'ne,  s.    [Lat.  campana=a  bell.] 

Her. :  A  bell,  or  bell-shaped  vessel  borne  on  coat- 
armor. 

fcam-pa  ned,  a.    [Lat.  campana=a  bell.] 

Her. :  Furnished  with  or  bearing  bells. 

cam-pan-e'-ro,  s.    [From  campana.] 

ZoOl. :  A  bird,  a  native  of  Brazil. 

team-pan -I-form,  a.  [Lat.  campana=a  bell; 
forma=fnTm,  shape.] 

Bot. :  Bell-shaped ;  an  epithet  applied  to  flowers 
which  resemble  a  bell  in  shape. 

cam'-pan-ile, s.  [Ital.  &  Low  Lat.  campanile 
=  a  bell-tower,  steeple ;  campana— &  bell.]  A  tower 
for  the  reception  of  bells,  principally  used  for 
church  purposes,  but  now  sometimes  for  domestic 
edifices.  The  campanile  at  Cremona  is  very  cele- 
brated, being  395  feet  high.  That  at  Florence,  by 
Giotto,  is  267  feet  high,  and  45  feet  square.  The 
most  remarkable  of  the  campaniles  is  that  at  Pisa, 
commonly  called  the  "  Leaning  Tower."  It  is 
cylindrical  in  form,  and  surrounded  by  eight  sto- 
ries of  columns,  placed  over  one  another,  each 
having  its  entablature.  The  height  is  about  150 
feet  to  the  platform,  whence  a  plumb-lino  lowered 
falls  on  tho  leaning  side  nearly  thirteen  feet  outside 
tho  base  of  the  buUding.  (Gwilt.) 

*cim-pan-Il'-I-form,  a.  [Ital.  campauilln  =  & 
little  bell ;  dimin.  of  Lat.  campana=a  bell ;  forma 
=shape,  form.]  Bell-shaped. 

cam-pan-8l'-6-gIst,  s.  [Eng.  camp«n«/<»!/r//'i ; 
-ist.  ]  One  skilled  in  the  science  of  campanology  or 
bell-ringing. 

cam-pan-Gl'-b-gy*,  s.  [Lat.  campana  — &  bell, 
and  Gr.  /ttf/<w*=a  treatise,  discourse.]  Tho  science 
of  bell-ringing ;  a  treatise  on  bell-ringing.  • 

cim-pan'-u-la,  s.  [Low  Lat.  campanula  =  a 
littln  bell,  dim.  of  campana— a  bell.] 

Hot. :  The  Boll-tlower,  so  called  from  the  shape  of 
its  flowers.  An  extensive  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants,  giving  the  name  to  tho  order  Campanu- 
lacofle.  Campanula  rapunculus,  Rampion,  is  much 
cultivated  for  the  roots,  which  are  boiled  tender 
and  eaten  hot  witli  sauce,  or  cold  with  vinegar  and 
pepper.  Tin- best  known  species  is  C.rotunilifnlia. 
the  Harebell,  or  Blue-bell  of  Scotland.  A  blue  ink- 
is  made  of  its  juice.  C(nni>anula  <//«(«•<(  is  said  by 
the  Japanese  to  be  a  tonic. 

cam-pan  u-la-ce-se,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  rn,,>/,n,ui!ti, 
and  fem.  pi.  suff.  -aceo?.] 


camphic 

Bot. ;  A  natural  order  of  plants,  chiefly  natives  of 
this  country,  of  the  north  of  Asia  and  Europe. 
More  than  2UO  species  of  this  family  are  known. 

ciim-pan-u-lar'-I-a,  s.  [Low  Lat.  campanula 
=  a  little  bell.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  corals  of  the  family  Campanu- 
lariada?,  in  which  the  polypi  assume  a  bell  shape. 

cam-pan-u-lar'-I-a-d»,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat. 
c.ampanularia,  the  typical  genus,  and  fem.  pi.  suff. 

-<«/(!>.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  marine  Polypi  belonging  to  the 
order  Hydroida.  Cells  terminal,  stalked  campanu- 
late;  polypes  with  a  largo  trumpet-shaped  probos- 
cis. There  are  six  genera.  (Griff.  d>  Henfrey.) 

cam-pan-u-lar  -I-da,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat. 
campanularia  (q.  v.),  and  neut.  pi.  suff.  -da.] 

Zool. :  An  order  of  hydroid  Zoophytes.  They  are 
closely  allied  to  the  Sertularida,  but  their  hydro- 
thecw,  with  their  containing  polypites,  are  sup- 
ported on  conspicuous  stalks,  and  are  terminal, 
while  those  of  the  Sertularida  are  sessile  or  sub- 
scssile  and  placed  laterally.  Nicolson  thinks  tho 
two  orders  not  properly  distinct. 

cam-pan  -u-late,  a.  [Low  Lat.  campanulatus, 
from  campanula=a  little  bell,  dim.  of  campana=a 
bell.] 

Bot.,<&c.:  Having  the  shape  or  form  of  a  boll, 
bell-shaped. 

cam-pan-u>H '-na,  8.  [Low  Lat.  campanula— a 
little  bell ;  neut.  pi.  suff.  -ina.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  marine  Polypi,  tho  typical  one  of 
tho  family  Campanulinidfe.  There  are  three  species. 
Stem  simple  or  branched  rooted;  cells  pointed 
above:  polypes  cylindrical,  with  webbed  tentacles. 
Reproduction  by  free  medusa  webs,  single  in  each 
capsule.  (Griff,  oi  Henfrey.) 

cam-pan-u-lln'-l-dffl,  «.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat. 
campanulina,  the  type ;  and  fem.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.:  A  family  of  marine  Polypi  with  ovato- 
conic  cells,  stalked ;  polypes  long,  cylindrical,  with 
a  small  conical  proboscis. 

*cam-par,  s.    [CAMPEK  (2).] 

Carap-bell-ites,  s.  A  religious  sect  founded  by 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Campbell.  A  large  and  flour- 
ishing denomination.  They  reject  all  formulated 
creeds,  taking  the  Bible  as  their  exclusive  guide. 
They  practice  baptism  by  immersion,  and  are  close 
communionists.  They  denominate  themselves  tho 
Christian  Church. 

Campbell  -Ing,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  cam=crooked, 
curved,  and  ceiling.'] 

Arch. :  A  ceiling  whose  form  is  convex  inwardly. 

Cam-pe'a-chy5,  cam'-pea9li-f ,  s.  &  a.  [From 
the  Gulf  of  Campoachy,  in  Mexico,  whence  the  wood 
is  imported.] 

campeachy-wood,  campeche-wood,  s.  Tho 
rod  dye-wood  better  known  by  tho  name  of  Log- 
wood, obtained  from  the  Hcematoxylon  Campechia- 

cam-pe -phag-a,  s.  [Gr.  kampi=a  caterpillar; 
phayein=to  eat.] 

Omith. :  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  Lani- 
adtp  or  Shrike  family.  It  is  the  typical  one  of  the 
sub-family  Campophaginee  (q.  v.). 

cam-pe-pha-gi'-nsa,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat. 
(from  Gr.)  campephaya  (q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi. 
suff.  -mo!.] 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Ampelidse  (Chatterers). 
They  are  found  chiefly  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
Old  World. 

fcamp-Sr  (l),s.  [C'AMP(I),  r.]  One  who  encamps 
or  lodges  in  a  tent  in  the  field. 

camp  -er  (2),  *cam-par,  s.  [CAMP  (2),  t>.J  A 
football-player. 

"Campar  or  pleyar  at  foottballe.  rr>tdilux»r,  pedipi- 
liisor." — Prompt.  Parv. 

*cam-pes  -tral,  'cam-pSs  -trl-an,  «.  [O.  Fr. 
campestre ;  Fr.  chamvetre;  from  Lat.  campestritt= 
pertaining  to  the  field ;  ca»ipus=tho  field.]  Grow- 
ing in  tho  fields  or  country,  wild. 

"  The  mountain  beech  ia  the  whitest;  but  the  campfs- 
tral,  or  wild  beech,  is  blacker  and  more  durable." — 
Morttmtr. 

cam  -phate,  s.     [Eng.  camph(ic),  and  suff.  •ate.'] 
Chem.:  A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  camphic 
acid  with  a  base.    [CAMPHIC  ACID.] 

cam  phen  e,  cam  phi  ne,  s.  [Eug.  camph(or), 
and  suff.  -cne  (Chem.)T] 

Chem.:  CioHiij.  A  crystalline  hydrocarbon,  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  sodium  stearate  or  acetate 
on  a  solid  compound  of  HC1  and  turpentine. 

campaene-lamp,  s.  A  lamp  in  which  cainplicur 
is  burned. 

'cam  -pher-Ie,  s.    [COMFREY.] 

cam'-phlc,  «.  [Eng.  camph(or);  -ic.~\  Pertain- 
in;r  to  camphor. 


bfiil,     b<5y;     pout,    J6"wl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophou,     exist,    ph  =  r. 
cian.      -tian  =  snail,     -tion,     -siou  =  shiin;      -tion,      -§ion  =  znun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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camphic  acid,  .--. 

Client.:  CiuHibO*.  Obtained  by  heating  camphor 
with  alcoholic  soda  solution  in  sealed  tubes  tit  170' 
-1801  along  with  camphol.  The  solution  is  neutral- 
ized with  H->SO4,  dissolving  out  the  sodium  cam- 
phate  with  alcohol,  evaporating  and  adding  H.»SOj 
which  precipitates  the  camphic  acid,  which  is  in- 
soluble in  water  but  soluble  in  alcohol.  Its  salts 
are  called  camphates. 

cam-pMn  e,  s.    [CAMPHEXE.] 

cam>ph6-£eil,  s.  [From  Eng.  camphor;  Mod. 
Lat.  camphora;  and  Gr.  gennav=to  produce.] 

Chem.  :  The  same  as  CAMPHEXE  <.q.  v.). 

cam  phol,  *.  [From  Low  Lat.  camphora=cam- 
phor,  and  o/eit»i=oil.] 

Chem.:  CnjHnCpH).  A  monatomic  alcohol  ;  there 
are  several  modifications,  distinguished  by  their 
action  on  polarized  light,  as,  Borneo  camphor  or 
Borneol,  obtained  from  dryobalanops  camphora, 
dextro  34'4°.  Another  dextro,  44*90,  is  formed  to- 
gether with  camphic  acid  by  the  action  of  alcohol 
potash  on  common  camphor.  A  third  dextro,  4'5U. 
by  distilling  amber  with  potash.  A  fourth,  called 
leevo-camphol  leevo,  33'40,  is  found  in  the  alcohol 
obtained  by  the  fermentation  of  madder-root  sugar. 
Dextro-rotary  camphol  forms  small  transparent 
colorless  hexagonal  prisms,  which  melt  at  198"  and 
distill  at  212'  ;  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  insoluble 
in  water.  Leevo-rotary  camphol  forms  a  crystal- 
line white  powder  slightly  soluble  in  water.  Cam- 
phol distilled  with  P^O^  gives  a  hydrocarbon, 
CioHjfi.  Boiled  with  nitric  acid  it  is  reduced  to 
common  camphor,  giving  off  two  atoms  of  H. 

cam  j?h&l-ate,  s.  [From  Eng.,  &c.,  camphol, 
and  suffT  -ate  (Chem.)  (q.  v.J.J 

Chem.  :  Camphor  fused  with  potash  unites 
directly  with  it  and  forms  potassium  campholate, 
CJOH17K02. 

cam  -ph6r,  *cam  -phire,  9.  &  a.  [In  Sw.  &  Dut. 
kamfer;  Dan.  kampfer;  Ger.  kumpher;  Wei.  cam- 
phyr;  Fr.  camphre;  Sp.  can/or,  canfora,  alcanfor; 
Port,  alcanfor,  camphora;  Ital.  &  Low  Lat.  can- 
fora;  O.  Ital.  cafura;  Gr.  (from  Arab.)  kaphoura. 
Of.  alsoGr.  karpion=an  Indian  tree;  Arab.  &  Pers. 
kdfrdj  Malay  kapftr;  Hiudust.  kapura;  Sansc.  kar- 
pttra.J 

A.  Assubstantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  :  The  substance  described 
under  II.  1. 

"Yet  the  country  is  exceeding  good,  abounding  with  all 
commodities,  as  flesh,  corne,  rice,  sillier,  gold,  wood  of 
aloes,  camphire,  and  many  other  things."—  Hackluyt:  Foi/- 
agtti,  ii.  66. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  [See  2  Chem.] 

*[  Borneo  or  Sumatra  Camphor:  A  kind  of  cam- 
phor made  from  Dryobalanops  aromatica  or  Dry- 
obalanovs  camphora,  a  genus  of  the  order  Diptera- 
ceee  or  Dipterads.  It  differs  from  ordinary  camphor 
in  having  six-sided  crystals. 

2.  Chem.:  CioHjgO.    It  is  called  also  Laurel  Cam- 
phor.   Camphorisobtainedbydistilling  with  water 
the  leaves  and  wood  of  the  camphor-tree,  Camphora 
offlcinarum.  formerly  called  Lauras  camphora.    It 
is  a  solid  white  volatile  crystalline  mass,  tough  and 
difficult  to  powder,  has  a  peculiar  odor;  thrown  on 
water  it  revolves  and  is  slightly  soluble.    It  is  very 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  strong  acetic  acid. 
It  has  a  dextro-rotary  action  on  polarized  light. 
Many  essential  oils  deposit  an  inactive  variety. 

3.  Comm.:    Most  of   the  camphor  of    commerce 
comes  from  Formosa.    It  is  used  to  preserve  natural 
history  collections  and  clothes  in  drawers  from  the 
ravages  of  insects. 

4.  Pharm.:  A  powerful  diffusible  stimulant  and 
antispasmodic,  very  useful,  combined  with  extract 
of  henbane,  in  gen  i  to-urinary  irritation.    It  enters 
into  union  with  oDium,  as  a  sedative,  tinder  the 
name  of  compound  tincture  of  camphor  or  paregoric. 
It  is  useful  in  adynamic  fevers,  and  has  been  em- 
ployed   in    the    treatment    of    hysteria,    epilepsy, 
chorea,  and  whooping-cough  and  externally,  as  a 
stimulant  to  stiff  and  painful  parts,  as  a  liniment. 
Officinal  preparations:  Aqua  camphora1,  linimen- 
tum  C.,  linim.  C.  comp.,  spiritus  camphor*,  and 
tinctura  cam  phone  coraposita.  Camphor  is  a  poison 
to  the  lowest  forms  of  auinials   and  plants.    It  is 
antiseptic.    In  large  doses  it  lowers  the  pulse  and 
temperature,    and    produces    headache,     sickness, 
coldness   of   the  extremities,   feeble     circulation, 
unconsciousness,  and  even  death.    Undiluted  it  is  a 
powerful  irritant  to  mucous  membranes  and  raw 
surfaces.    "An  artificial  camphor  can  bo  made  by 
passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  through  volatile  oil 
of  turpentine"  (Garrod).    Tho  virtue  imputed  to  it 
of  preventing  infectious  diseases  is  not  founded  on 
correct  observation. 

B.  As  adjective:  (See  the  compounds.) 
camphor-gland,  «. 

Bot.:  The  gland  in  the  camphor-tree  which  se- 
cretes the  substance  after  which  it  is  named. 


Branch  of  the  Camphor-tree. 


camphor-Oil,  «.  An  aromatic  oil  obtained  from 
tho  Dryobalanop*  before  mentioned.  It  has  been 
used  for  scenting  soap. 

camphor-tree,  s.  A  tree  belonging  to  the  order 
Lauracese,  which  furnishes  camphor.  It  is  the 
Gamphora  offlcinarum.  It  has  ribbed  leaves,  nine 
stamens,  and  four-celled  anthers.  It  grows  in  For- 
mosa. The  chopped  branches  of  the  tree  are  boiled 
in  water,  the 
camphor  being 
deposited  after 
a  time  and  then 
sublimated  in 
order  to  re- 
move its  impuri- 
ties. There  are- 
two  sorts  of  this 
tree  :  one  is  a 
native  of  the  isle 
of  Borneo,  from 
which  the  best 
camphor  is 
taken,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  a 
natural  exuda- 
tion from  the 
tree,  produced 
in  sucn  places 
where  the  bark 
of  the  tree  has 
been  wounded  or  cut.  The  other  sort  is  a  native  of 
Japan,  which  Dr.  Kempfer  describes  to  be  a  kind  of 
bay,  bearing  black  or  purple  berries,  from  whence 
the  inhabitants  prepare  their  camphor,  by  making  a 
simple  decoction  or  the  root  and  wood  of  this  tree, 
cut  into  small  pieces;  but  this  sort  of  camphor  is, 
in  value,  eighty  or  a  hundred  times  less  than  the 
true  Bornean  camphor.  (Miller.) 

tcam'-ph5r,  *cam'-phire,  v.  t.  [CAMPHOR,  ».] 
To  impregnate  or  combine  with  camphor,  to  wash 
with  camphor. 

"  Does  every  proud  and  self-affecting  dame 
Camphire  her  face  for  this  ?  " 

Tourneur;  The  Revenger's  Tragedy. 

"Wash-balls  perfumed,  camphired,  and  plain,  shall  re- 
store complexions."  —  Tatter,  No.  10L 

cam  -phSr-a,  s.    [CAMPHOR.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Lauraceap.  Cam- 
phora  qfflcinarum  is  the  Camphor-tree  or  Camphor 
Laurel.  [CAMPHOR-TREE.] 

cam-ph5r-a'-c,e-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  camphor,  and 
•aceous.]  Of  the  nature  of  or  containing  camphor. 

cam'-ph5r-ate,  v.  t.  [CAMPHORATE,  a.]  To 
mpregnate,  combine,  or  wash  with  camphor. 

*cam  -ph5r-ate,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  camphor,  and 
suff.  -ate  (q,  v.).  In  Sp.  alcanforado.'} 

A.  As  adjective:  Impregnated  or  saturated  with 
camphor,  camphorated. 

"  By  shakingthesaline  and  camphorat?  liquors  together, 
we  easily  confounded  them  into  one  high-colored  liquor." 
—  Boyle. 

B.  As  (tubstant  ive  :  [CAMPHORIC  ACID.] 

cam  -ph5r-a-ted,  *cam  -phlr-a-ted,  pa.  par. 
or  a,  [CAMPHORATE,  t*.]  Impregnated  or  combined 
with  camphor. 

cam-phor  -\Ct  a.  [From  Eng.,&c.,ramju/tor.  and 
suff.  -icT]  Pertaining  to  camphor;  occurring  in  or 
derived  from  camphor. 

camphoric  acid,  *. 

Chem.;  CioHioO^  Formed  by  the  action  of  hot 
nitric  acid  on  camphor.  Camphoric  acid  is  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water  ;  it  crystallizes  in  small  color- 
less needles.  By  distillation  it  yields  a  colorless 
crystalline  substance,  camphoric  anhydride  or 
oxide,  CioHuOa.  Calcium  camphorate,  by  dry  dis- 
tillation. yields  a  ketone  volatile  oil  called  Phorotte, 
C9HU0. 

cam-ph5r-6§  -ma,  *.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  rtnn- 
phora,  and  Gr,  o0me=smell.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Chenopodiaceas  the  plants  of 
which  have  a  smell  like  that  of  camphor.  All  are 
found  in  Asia,  except  one  on  the  Mediterranean. 

cam  -phy%  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  camphor,  and  suffix  -yJ  : 
from  Or.  hulc=  .  .  .  matter,  as  a  principle  of 
being.] 

Chem.:  A  monad  radical  (CioHn)'.    [BOKXEOL.] 

camphyl  chloride,  s. 

Chem.:  CjoHi6HCl.  A  crystalline  Iwvo-rolary  sub- 
stance, isomeric  with  the  nydrochlorido  of  turpen- 
tine oil.  It  is  prepared  by  heating  camphol  in  a 
scaled  tube  with  HC1. 

camp  -Ing  H),  *camp  -y^nge  1  1),  pr.  i»n:,  a.  <fc  s. 
[CAMP  Hi.  r.] 

A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.:  i  See  tin- 
verb.) 

"I,  his  despiteful  Juno,  sent  him  forth 
From  courtly  friends,  with  c»mi>iny  foes  to  live." 

Shakesp.;  All's  H>H  that  Ends  Well,  Hi.  4. 


C.  Assubsiaittirt-  : 

1.  The  act  of  pitching  a  camp. 

2.  The  act  of  lodging  temporarily  in  a  tent  or  in 
the  open  air. 

Camp  -Ing  (2),  *camp'-y'nge  (2),  pr.  par.ta.  &a. 
[CAMP  (2),  r.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  cfr  particip.  adj.:  (See  tho 
verb.) 

C.  Asaubst.:  Foot-ball,  or  any  similar  sport. 

"  Campynge.     Pedip  iludium."  —  Prompt.  Part'. 

"  In  our  island,  the  exhibition  of  those  manly  sports  in 
vopue  among  country  people  is  called  camping"  —  Bryant; 
Anc.  Mythology. 

c&mp'-X-dn,  *cam-pl-oun,  *cam  -py'-on,  s. 
[CHAMPION.] 

1.  Ord.Lang,:  A  champion, 

"Quhen  dangeir  occurrit,  thay  refunit  na  maner  of 
besines  nor  laubour  that  mycht  pertene  to  forsy  ro»i/x"- 
onie."~Bellend.;  Descr.  Alb.,c.  16. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  A  book-name  for  various  species  of  Lychnis. 
Prior  thinks  the  name  was  given  because  the  plant 
was  used  in  chaplets  with  which  champions  at  the 
public  games  were  crowned. 

(2)  A  name  for  various  species  of  Silene. 

(3)  A  name  for  the  Cucubalus  baccifer,  a  silena- 
ceous  plant. 

IT  Lychnis  chalcedonica  is  the  Campion  of  Con- 
stantinople; L.  Githaqo  is  the  Corn  Campion;  L. 
Flo&-cuculij  the  Meadow  Campion  ;  Silene  aca  H//.S 
the  Moss  Campion  ;  Lychnis  diurna,  the  Red  Cam- 
pion; L.  corona  ria,  the  Rose  Campion,  and  L.  vea- 
pertina,  the  White  Campion. 

cam-po  -d6-a,  a.  [From  Or.  kampe=a  bendingt 
a  joint;  and  pou&,  genit.  podos=&  foot  (?).] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Thysanura.  The  insects,  like 
their  allies  the  Lepismee,  live  under  stones  and  in 
other  dark  places.  Sir  John  Lubbock  thinks  it  a 
modern  representative  of  an  ancient  type  form  from 
which  thehigher  insects  originally  took  their  rise. 
(Nicoteon:  ZoOl.) 

camp-t6-9Sr'-CUS,  s.  [Gr.  kamptos—'bont,  curved; 
fcerfcos=atail.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Entomostraca,  of  the  order 
Cladocera,  and  family  Lynceidte.  There  is  only 
one  species,  Camptocercus  macronros.  Carapace 
striated  longitudinally,  slightly  sinuate<l  and  cili- 
ated on  the  anterior  margin  ;  beak  rather  blunt. 
It  is  aquatic.  (Griff.  <£  Henfrey.) 

camp-t5t'-r6-pal,    «.    [Or.    kamptos  =  curved, 
bent,  and  trope=a  turning,  a  turn.  ) 
Bot.  :  For  definition  and  example  sc.  (  AMITLIT- 

KOPOU8. 

camp-tu  -Il-c6n,  s.  [From  Gr.  kampto—to  bend, 
curve  ;  oul€'=a  wound  scarred  or  skinned  over,  and 
eikon~  image.] 

Fabrics:  A  compound  used  as  a  substitute  for 
carpet  or  oil-cloth.  It  is  made  by  a  combination  of 
powdered  cork  and  the  poorer  qualities  of  india- 
rubber,  and  is  painted  or  ornamented  on  the  surface 
like  oil-cloth.  It  is  not  suitable  for  chambers,  as 
being  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  and  feeling  as  cold 
to  the  bare  feet  as  wood  or  oil-cloth.  It  may  be 
employed  for  cleaning  knives,  which  is  done  by 
covering  a  strip  of  wood  with  it;  then  sprinkling 
the  surface  with  the  cleaning  powder,  and  rubbing 
on  the  knife.  The  surface  does  not  wear  away,  ami 
the  result  is  very  satisfactory. 

camp  -  u  -  lit'  -  r6  -  pofts,  cam  p^  lit  -r6-  pal, 
cam-pjMot  -r8  pous,  a.  [Gr.  A-«iii/>//to«=curvod,, 
and  tropc=n  turning.] 

Bot.  :  Having  the  ovule  so  ben  tor  curved  that  the 
micropyle,  chalaza,  andhilum  are  near  each  other. 

"Such  ovules  are  called  (MMHWiofropoJ  or  f  ampif  I  <>(>•<>- 
poits,  when  the  portions  eitherside  of  thelineof  curvature 
are  unequal,  or  ctimptotropal  when  they  lire  equal."  — 
Jialfuur:  Botany,  p.  236. 

camp  -y,  a.    [CAMP  (2),  r.J 

1.  Brave,  heroical. 

2.  Ill-natured,  quarrelsome. 

camp'-y^l-Ite,  s.  [Gr.  fatmpi/l<i8=\wnt,  crooked, 
curved,  and  Eng.  suff,  -He  (Mtn.)  (q.  v.).J 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Mimetiteor  Mimetesile.  Dana 
places  it  under  his  third  variety,  /.  c.,  tliat  contain- 
ing much  phosphoric  acid. 


l  fe-dls'-cus,  s.    [Gr.  /.•'fwyi.v/os=curvcd, 
bent  ;  di#kos=a  disk.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Diatomaceip,  with  frustulcs 
single,  free,  disk-shaped:  the  disk  curved  or  twisted 
(saddle-shaped)  ;  furnished  witli  mostly  radiate 
markings,  frequently  interrupted.  They  are  aquatic 
and  marine.  Smith  describes  ninn  species.  "ffffT. 
£  Hcnfrey.) 

camp-^l-fip'-tSr-us,  s.  [(rr.  t«i«;>///fw=curvetl; 
pteron  =  a  wing.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  birds,  of  the  family  Trochilida1, 
or  Humming-birds. 


ate,     fat,     fare,     Amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wgt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    th6re;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     sfin;     mflte,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     cilr,     rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


campylospermate 

camp  -  fl  -6-  sper  -  mate ,  *cam  -  pfl  -6-  sper  '- 
moils,  a.  [Gr.  kuni2>ylos= curved,  spcnn<t  =  a  seed.] 

Bot.:  Having  the  edges  of  the  seed  curved  so  as 
to  form  a  channel  or  groove,  as  in  some  umbellifer- 
ous plants. 

camp-y'-lpt  -r&-pal,  a.  [From  Gr.  kampylos= 
bent,  crooked,  and  ?ropos=a  turning,  and  Eng.  sufT. 
-al.~\  The  same  as  CAMPYLOTROPOUS  (q.  v.}. 

camp-y^-lot'-rb  poiis,  a.  [From  Gr.  kampyJos= 
bent,  crooked,  auu  tropos— SL  turn,  a  direction.] 

[  ( '  AMPULITROPOUS.] 

Bot. :  A  term  used  of  an  axis  of  an  ovule  when,  in 
place  of  being  straight,  it  is  curved  down  upon 
itself  to  such  an  extent  that  the  formam  almost 
touches  the  hilum.    Example,  the  Mignonette. 
camp  -3?-lus,  s.    [Gr.  kampylo8= crooked,  bent.] 
EntomoL:  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects  of  tho 
tribe  Elateridae. 

*camp-yon,  s.    [CAMPION,  CHAMPION.] 
cam  -scho,  cam'-schol,  a.    [Etymology  doubt- 
ful.   Cf.  camous,] 

1.  Crooked. 

"The  hornyt  byrd  quhilk  we  clepe  the  nicht  oule, 
Within  hir  cauerne  hard  I  schoute  and  youle, 
Laithely  of  forme,  with  crukit  camscho  beik  ; 
TTgsum  to  here  was  hir  wyld  elrische  shreik." 

Douglas:   Virgil,  202,  2. 

2.  Ill-humored,   contentious,   crabbed;    denoting 
crookedness  or  perverseness  of  temper. 

cam-shach-le,  cam-shauch-le  (ch  guttural), 
v.  t,  [From  Scotch  -cam  =  crooked,  and  shauchle 
(q.  v,).]  To  distort. 

if  Shauchle  is  to  distort  in  one  direction,  cam- 
shauchle  in  two. 

cam'-stea-rf ,  cam-ste-rie,  cam -stai-rie,  «. 
[Gael.  foni/wtfri  =  striving  together.]  Froward,  per- 
verse, unmanageable. 

"...  liea  a  eamstfary  chield,  and  Jasheoua  about 
marches." — Scott:  Guy  Manner  ing,  ch.  1. 

cam  -stone,  s.  [Etymol.  of  first  syllable  doubt- 
ful. Cf.  Gael.,  &c.  cam=bent,  and  Eng.  stone.'} 

1.  Common   compact  limestone,  probably   of   a 
white  color. 

"  At  the  base  of  the  hill,  immediately  after  the  coal  is 
cut  otf,  you  meet  with  several  layers  of  camstone  (as  it  is 
termed  with  us),  which  is  easy  [easily]  burned  into  a 
heavy  limestone." — P.  Ccimpsie;  Stirlings.  Statist.  Ace., 
iv.  327. 

2.  White  clay,  somewhat  indurated, 
cam-strud  -geous,  a.    [Probably  from  the  same 

as  Camsteary.]   Perverse,  unmanageable.    (Scotch.) 
*ca'-mus,  s.    [CAMIS.] 

"  And  was  yclad,  for  heat  or  scorching  air, 
All  in  silken  camits,  lily  white, 
Purfled  upon  with  many  a  folded  plight." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  iii.  26. 
ca-'-mus,  ca'-mtise,  a.    [CAMOUS.] 
*ca  -mused,  a.    [CAMOUSED.] 

"  She  was  cantiised." — Gotcer:  C.  A,,  ii.  210. 

cam'-WQOd,  s.  [From  the  native  word  kambi.] 
A  wood  produced  by  a  leguminous  plant,  Baphia 
nitida.  It  is  a  dyewood,  used  with  alum  and  tartar 
as  a  mordant ;  but  the  color  is  not  permanent.  It 
is  employed  for  dyeing  bandana  handkerchiefs,  tho 
hue  being  deepened  by  tho  addition  of  sulphate  of 
iron.  Turners  use  it  for  making  knife-handles,  and 
cabinet-makers  for  ornamental  knobs  to  furniture. 
Camwood  is  called  also  BARWOOD  and  RINGWOOD. 

"A  red  dyewood  first  brought  from  Africa  by  the  Portu- 
guese. It  'is  principally  obtained  from  the  vicinity  of 
Sierra  Leone,  where  it  is  called  kambi  ;  whence  its  name 
of  cam  or  kamwood  has  obviously  been  derived.  The  col- 
oring matter  which  it  affords  differs  but  little  from  that 
of  ordinary  Nicaragua  wood." — McCulloch:  Dictionary  of 
Commerce. 

*cam'-y,  a.    [Cam,  a.;  -y.]    Crooked,  rugged. 
"Of  camy  ege  and  holtis  fare  to  se." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  237,1. 

can,  *con,  *conne,  *cun,  *kan  (pre*.)»  could, 
*couth,  *kuth,  *couthe,  *kuthe,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 

cunnan=(l)  to  know,  (2)  to  bo  able,  which  has  tho 
present  tenso  as  follows:  ic  can,  thu  canst,  he  can, 
we,  ye,  they  cunnon;  in  the  past  tense  tho  forms  are 
cudhe  in  the  sing.,  and  cudhon  in  the  plur.,  whence 
comes  the  modern  could,  the  I  in  which  is  a  pure 
blunder,  and  has  been  inserted  from  a  supposed 
analogy  with  would  and  should,  in  which  the  I 
belongs  to  the  root.  Icel.  kenna;  Swed.  kfiinui; 
Dan.  kiende ;  Dut.  kennen;  Q.H.GeT.kunnan;  M. 
H.Gor.  kunnen:  Ger.  kennen.  _  Tho  root  of  the  word 
is  the  same  as  that  of  Gr.  giynosko,  and  Lat.  noscere 
—  to  know,  and  the  Eng.  ken  and  know.] 
*A.  Transitive ; 
*1.  To  know. 

"He  was  litel  worthe,  and  lesse  he  cr>w<L" 

Chaucer:  Troiltis,  ii.  5. 
"She  could  the  Bible  in  the  holy  tongue." 

Ben  Jonson :  M<i.<i>"'t i>'  /-'"'//,  i.  1. 
"And  can  you  these  tongues  perfectly  t" 

Beatim.  &  Flet, .-  Coxcomb. 
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*[  In  this sense  we  have  tho  phrasos/o  can  thanks, 
con  thonke=to  acknowledgo  or  recognize  one's  obli- 
gation, to  render  thanks  to  another,  and  to  ran 
maugre,  tho  reverse  in  meaning=to  feel  no  indebt- 
edness, or  almost  to  owe  a  grudge  to  another. 
[MAUGRE.]  (Compare  tho  German  dank  wissen; 
the  French  savoirgre;  and  the  Lat.  gratia*  mem- 
inissc.) 

"  I  con  the  grete  thonke."—Wtlltitni  of  Pal  erne,  207. 
"T  can   thee    thanke    that    thou  canst    such    answeres 
deuine."— I'dort:  Roister  Doister,  p.  17. 
*2.  To  have  the  power  of,  to  be  able  to  do. 
"  To  change  the  will 
Of  Him  who  all  things  can." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  310. 

"The  queen  of  love  her  favor' d  champion  shrouds 
(For  gods  can  all  things)  in  a  veil  of  clouds." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  iii.,  1.  466-7. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  know  how,  to  be  able;  to  have  the  power, 
either  physically  or  morally,  of  doing  anything. 
Used— 

(1)  With  a  following  infinitive  to  express  the  act, 
the  power  of  doing  whitjh  is  claimed. 

"  They  conne  nought  here  shippes  store." 

Gower:  Conf.  Amant.,  i.  59. 

"He  lies  down  when  I  sit,  and  walks  when  I  walk,  which 
is  more  than  many  good  friends  caw.  pretend  to." — Pope: 
Letter  to  H.  Cromwell. 

IF  Can  is  frequently  used  in  an  elliptical  construc- 
tion, as  in  "  he  will  do  all  that  he  raw,"  where  tho 
verb  do  is  to  bo  understood  after  can. 

*(2)  Absolutely. 

"In  evil,  the  best  condition  is  not  to  will;  the  second, 
not  to  t*an." — Bacon, 

*2.  To  know,  understand,  be  skilled  in. 

"  Thy  wif  hath  this  day  spoken  with  a  man  that  can  of 
nigromancye."— Oesta  Romano  rum  (ed.  Heritage),  p.  2. 

f3.  Used  as  a  simple  auxiliary  verb,  with  the 
force  originally  of  began,  but  eventually  coming  to 
mean  simply  do,  did. 

"Thus  sayd  Ilioneus  and  thus  ran  he  ceis." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  30,  37. 

tl  I  can  away  with  a  thing=I  can  put  up  with  it. 

"I  can  away  with  a  thyng,  I  can  abyde  it,  Je  pitis  durer. 
I  can  away  with  this  fare." — Palsgrave. 

"Re  can  away  with  no  company,  whose  discourse  goes 
beyond  what  claret  and  dissoluteness  inspire." — Locke. 

*can  (1),  *cann,  s.    [CAN,  r.] 

1.  Knowledge,  skill. 

"Thae  auld  warld  foulks  had  wondrous  c(tn» 
Of  herbs  that  were  baith  good  for  beast  and  man." 
Ross:  Selenore  (Soug,),  p.  15. 

2.  Power,  ability. 

"But  if  my  new  rock  were  cutted  and  dry, 
I'll  all  Maggie's  can  and  her  cantraps  defy. 

Ro»$:  Helenorc  (Song),  p.  134. 

can  (2),  *canne,  *kan,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  eating 
canne;  Dut.  kan;  Icel.  &  Sw.  kanna;  Dan.  kande; 
O.  H.  Ger.  channa;  M.  H.  Oer.  &,  Ger.  Jeanne,  all=a 
can,  tankard,  or  measure.  Possibly  brorowed  from 
Lat.  canna;  Gr.  kanne=&  reed.  If  so  it  must  have 
been  borrowed  at  a  very  early  period.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Generally: 

*(1)  A  vessel,  made  of  any  material,  for  holding 
water. 

"There  weren  sett  sixe  stonun  oemius."-~W'goUffit:  John 
ii.  6.  (Purvey.) 

(2)  Now,  a  vessel  made  of  metal,  generally  tin. 

"I  hate  it  &s  an  unfilled  can." 

Shakesp..-  Twelfth  Xiyht,  ii.  3. 
"  Fill  the  cup  and  fill  the  can." 

Tennyson.-   Vision  of  Sin,  95. 

2.  Spec.:    A   measure    for   liquids.     (Jamieson.) 
(Scotch.) 

"  The  corn  teiml,  when  commuted,  is  paid  in  butter 
and  oil,  in  the  proportion  of  about  three-fourths  of  a  eun 
or  gallon  of  oil."—  Edmonstone:  Zetl.  i.  163. 

II.  Carding:  Tho  tin  cylinder  which  receives  a 
sliver  from  tne  carding-machine. 

B.  As  adjective:  (See  the  compounds.) 
can-buoy,  s. 

Naut.:  A  small  buoy  employed  to  mark  out  shoals 
and  rocks.  It  is  sometimes  spelled  cone-buoy,  and 
a^  tho  shape  is  that  of  a  cone,  it  is  possible  that  this 
iis  the  correct  spelling. 

can-cart,  s.  A  lightly  framed  two-wheeled  ve- 
hicle supporting  a  large  can  for  containing  milk, 
&c. 

can-frame,  s. 

Cotton  Mamif. :  A  cotton-roving  machine,  in 
which  the  "roving"  is  received  into  cans.  [CAN- 
ROVING  FRAME.] 


canaigre 

can-hook,  s.  A  rope  with  hooks  at  each  end 
for  raising  casks  by  the  projecting  ends  of  the 
staves. 

can-knife,  R.  A  knife  forcuttiug  open  the  lids  of 
tin  cans.  [CAN-OPENER.] 

can-opener,  s.  An  implement  for  opening  caiie 
containing  fruit,  oysters,  dec. 

can-roving,  a. 

Cotton  Manuf. :  Designed  to  manufacture  "rov- 
ing" (q.  v.). 

Can-roving  machine  or  frame : 

Cotton  Manuf.:  A  machine  or  frame  for  giving 
sliver  a  slight  twist,  so  as  to  constitute  it  a  "rov- 
ing," which  is  coiled  up  in  a  regular  manner  within 
a  can. 

can  (3),  s.  [An  abbreviated  form  of  CANTEL 
(q.  v.).]  A  broken  piece  of  earthenware. 

can-a'-an-Ite  (1),  a.&s.    [Canaan;  -ite.] 

1.  AsadL:  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 

2.  Assubst. :  A  native  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 

can-a  -an~lte  (2),  s.    [See  def.] 

Min.:  A  grayish-white  or  bluish-white  rock,  oc- 
curring with  dolomite  in  Canaan,  Connecticut,  and 
referred  to  as  massive  scapolite  by  some  authors,  is 
massive  whitish  pyroxene,  a  mineral  common  in 
crystals  in  the  dolomite  of  tho  region.  (Dana.) 

can-a-an-it -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  Canaanit(e);  -ish.} 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Canaan. 

*can-a'-cle,  s,  [Low  Lat.  canicella.']  A  little 
box  or  chest. 

"The  coperounes  of  the  cn»acl«a  that  on  the  cuppe 
reree."— Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (Cleanness),  1461. 

Can  -a-da.,  s.  &  a.  [Etym.  doubtful;  said  to  be 
from  Sp.  aca= hither,  liere,  andnada= nothingness, 
nothing.  When  the  Spaniards  had  searched  in  the 
region  unsuccessfully  for  gold  they  were  wont  to 
exclaim,  Aca  nada=there  is  nothing  here.  When 
the  French  next  presented  themselves  in  quest  of 
the  precious  metals,  the  Indians,  wishing  to  dis- 
courage them  from  settling!  used  the  same  Spanisli 
words — Aca  nada,  which  they  mistook  for  the  mum1 
of  the  country.  Objections  to  this  explanation  will 
at  once  suggest  themselves.  More  probably  Canada 
is  from  some  Indian  word.] 

A.  As  substantive ; 

Geog.:  A  widely-extended  region  on  the  north  or 
left  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and.  its  groat 
lakes.  The  country  is  said  to  have  been  discovered 
by  Giovanni  and  Sebastian  Cabot  in  1497.  Tin- 
French  assumed  nominal  possession  of  it  in  1525. 
but  did  not  establish  the  first  permanent  settlement 
in  it  tiU  1608.  In  1759,  Quebec,  the  capital  of  Can- 
ada (Lower  Canada),  was  taken  by  General  Wolfe, 
and  iii  1763  the  whole  territory  was  formally  ceded 
to  the  English  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  In  18*J7, 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  (Ontario  and  Quebec), 
with  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  were  united 
into  a  Dominion,  to  which  it  is  expected  that  other 
provinces  will  yet  adhere. 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds.) 
Canada-balsam,  s.  \  pale  balsam,  resinroroloo- 

resin,  obtained  by  incision  from  a  Canadian  tree, 
the  American  Silver-fir,  sometimes  called  the  Balm 
of  Gilead  Fir  (Abies  balsamea).  Canada-balsam  is 
of  the  consistence  of  thin  honey,  drying  slowly  by 
exposure  to  the  air  into  a  transparent  adhesive 
varnish.  It  is  used  to  mount  objects  for  the  micro- 
scope and  for  other  optical  purposes.  Thus,  when 
it  is  sought  to  cut  thin  a  piece  of  fossil  wood,  or 
anything  similar,  so  as  to  subject  it  in  favorable 
circumstances  to  microscopic  examination,  it  is 
affixed  to  a  more  massive  body  by  Canada-balsam. 

Canada-rice,  s.    A  grass,  Zizania  aquatica. 

Canada-tea,  s.  A  plant,  Gaultherfa  procumbent. 
It  is  of  the  Heath  family. 

Can-a  -dl-an,  a.&s.  [From  Eng.,  &c.tCanaiIii. 
and  Eng.  suffix  -icm.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  Canada. 

^[  Canadian  region: 

Zool.  &  Bot.:  The  sixteenth  of  tho  twenty-seven 
geographical  land  regions,  established  to  indicate 
the  distribution  of  land  and  fresh-water  shells.  The 
botanical  regions  of  Prof.  Schouw  are  almost  tho 
same.  ( Woodward:  Mollusca.) 

B.  Assubst.:  A  native  of  Canada. 

*can  -age  Cage  as  i&),  s.  [CANE  (2),  s.}  The  act 
of  paying  tho  duty,  of  whatever  kind,  denoted  by 
tho  term  Cttnt: 

"  Canage  of  wol  1  or  hides  is  taken  for  the  custome  there- 
of."— Skene:  Verb.  Sign.  vo.  (Mumn. 

can  -a  gong,  «.  [A  native  Australian  dialect.] 
[PIG-FACES. 1 

ca-nai  -gre,  «.  A  plant  indigenous  to  the  arid 
plains  of  western  Texas,  Arizona  and  Now  Mexico. 
For  years  it  has  boon  used  by  tho  Mexicans  as  a 


boll,     b<5y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     §611,     chorus,     ghin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     vhis;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 
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medicine  and  for  tanning.  The  commercial  parts 
of  the  plant  are  its  tuber-like  roots.  In  habit  of 
growth  it  is  very  like  the  sweet  potato.  These  roots 
vary  in  weight  from  a  few  ounces  to  a  pound. 

can  all  ,  can-ail'le,  «.  [Fr.  canaille= the  viler 
part  of  the  people  ;  O.  Fr.  kienaille,  chienaille;  Sp. 
canalla;  Port,  canalha;  Ital.  canaglia,  canagli- 
accia,  originally  like  cani  di  cacci'a—a.  pack  of 
hounds.] 

1.  The  rabble,  the  mob,  the  dregs  or  scum  of  the 
jx'ople. 

'1.  "  Shorts,"  low  grades  of  flour. 

*can  -a-kln,  s.  [Dimin.  of  can  (2),  s.  (q.  v.)  J  A 
little  can  or  cup. 

"  And  let  me  the  canakfn  clink,  clink  ; 
And  let  me  the  canaki n  clink." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  3. 

ca-nal'  (1),  tcan  -nal,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  Sp.,  &  Port. 
canal;  Dut.  kanaal ;  Ital.  canalo;  Lat.  canalis=a 
channel,  trench,  conduit.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  An   artificial   water-course  or   channel,  espe- 
cially used  for  the  passage  of  boats. 

"  The  walls,  the  woods  aud  long  canal*  reply. 

Pope.-  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iii.  100. 

"  Turn  away 
The  boat-head  down  a  broad  canal." 

Tennyson:  Arab.  Sights,  25. 

*2.  Any  channel  or  means  of  communication. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Hydraulic  Engineering:  In  the  same  sense  as 
I.I. 

2.  Hist,;  The  Egyptians  very  early  made  a  canal 
connecting  the  Nile  and   the   Red   Sea.      It  was 
reopened  by  Pharaoh  Necho  about  605  B.  (\,  and  at 
intervals  by  others  after  him.    Most  of  the  ancient 
nations  had  canals.    The  great  canal  of  China  was 
constructed  partly  in  the  seventh  and  partly  in  the 
ninth  century,  A.  D. ;  it  is  825  miles  long.    The  first 
known  English  canal  was  cut  by  the  Romans  at 
(Jaerdike.    The  Trent  and  the  Witham  were  joined 
in  illM.  and  the  Bridgewater  canal  was  commenced 
in  1759.    The  Caledonian  canal  was  projected  in 
1803,  -but  not  opened  till  1822.    The  Erie  canal  was 
begun  in  1817  and  completed  in  1825.    The  Amster- 
dam, or  Great  North  Holland  canal,  was  completed 
in  1825.    It  is  125  feet  wide  at  the  water  surface,  88 
feet  and  7  inches  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  has  a 
depth  of  20  feet ;  it  extends  from  Amsterdam  to  the 
HeWer,  51  miles.   The  Languedoc,  or  Canal  du  Midi, 
connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the  Mediterranean, 
was  completed  in  1861 ;  its  length  is  148  miles ;  it 
has  more  than  100  locks  and  about  50  aqueducts, 
aud  its  highest  part  is  600  foot  above  the  sea ;  it  is 
navigable  for  vessels  of  upward  of  600  tons.    The 
Suez  canal,  connecting  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Red   Sea,  was  opened  on  November  17,  1869.     Its 
length  is  99  miles,  with  a  width  of   327  feet  for 
77  miles,  and  196  for  the  remaining  22  miles.    Its 
depth  is  26  feet.    Its  success  suggested  the  project 
of  cutting  through  the  isthmus  joining  North  and 
South  America.    This  undertaking,  begun  by  the 
renowned  engineer  of  the  Suez  canal,  M.  de  Lesseps, 
was,  after  a  prosecution  to  a  stage  near  completion, 
temporarily  abandoned  in  the  year  1892,  as  a  result 
of  a  terrific  scandal,  in  which  nearly  every  func- 
tionary connected  with  theenterprise  was  involved, 
A  numoer  of  them  (including  the  venerable  M.  de 
Lesseps)  were   tried   in  France  and  convicted  of 
bribery  and  misappropriation  of  funds,  the  result 
of  the  agitation  being  to  shake  public  confidence 
in  the  enterprise  to  a  degree  that  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  raise  money  for  its  further  continuance — 
for  the  time  being  at  least.    The  great  Manchester 
>liij>  canal,  extending  from  Eastnam  (the  head  of 
navigation  of  the  Mersey  river  near  Liverpool)  to 
Manchester,  England,  was  formally  opened  January 
1 , 1894.  On  December  7, 1893j  a  steamer  convoying  the 
directors  made  the  entire  journey  of  the  canal,  but 
the  formal  official  opening  did  not  take  place  until 
the  time  mentioned.    With  the  use  of  electric  light 
steamers  are  able  to  navigate  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  canal  is  traversed  in 
about  ten  hours.    Some  idea  of  the  capacity  of  the 
canal  may  be  arrived  at  when  compared  with  the 
Suez  and  Amsterdam  canals.  The  minimum  width  of 
the  bottom  of  the  Suez  is  72  feet  and  of  the  Amster- 
dam 88  feet  7  inches,  while  that  of  the  Manchester 
canal  is  120  feet.    The  minimum  depth  of  the  Man- 
chester and  Suez  waterways  is  26  feet  and  that  of  the 
Amsterdam  canal  20  feet.    The  length  of  the  Man- 
chester canal  is  about  forty  miles. 

3.  Anat . :  A  duct  in  the  body  for  the  passage  of 
liquids  or  solids. 

"  IB  the  cells  of  the  Brain,  and  Cannats  of  the  Sinewes 
,  .  ."—Bacon.-  Nat.  Hint.,  No.  30. 

4.  Zoology: 

(1)  A  channel  or  groove  into  which  the  aperture 
of  carnivorous  univalve  mollusks  is  produced.  In 
distinction  from  this,  vegetable  feeding  univalves 
have  the  aperture  of  the  shell  entire. 


(2)  A  channel  in  some  actinozoa. 

(3)  A  channel  or  tube  in  some    sponges.    Such 
tubes  are  of  two  kinds,  incurrent  or  afferent  canals, 
aud  excurrent  or  efferent  canals. 

5.  Bot.  (of  the  petal  of  a  flower) :  A  canal  leadiug 
to  the  central  cell  of  the  archegonium. 

1i~  (1)  Air-breathing  cells:  The  name  given  by 
Meyen  and  Leitgib  to  lacunae  in  cellular  tissue  pro- 
duced simply  by  the  amplification  of  the  intorcollu- 
lar  spaces,  and  the  separation  of  the  cells  without 
tearing. 

(2)  Intercellular  canals :  Canals  arising  from  the 
spaces  left  between  cells  which  do  riot  completely 
touch  each  other.  (R.  Brown.) 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds.) 
Compound  of  obvious  signification:  Canal-boat. 
*canal-bone,      *cannel-bone,      *canel-boon 
(Eng.),  *cannell-bayne  (Scotch),  s.     The  collar- 
bone. 

"  Witnouten  hoole  or  canelboon." 

Ctiaiicer.-  Book  of  Duchess,  941. 
"  Wallace  retorned  besyd  a  burly  ayk, 
And  on  him  set  a  felloue  sekyr  straik  ; 
Baith  cannell-bayne  and  sohuldir  blaid  in  twa, 
Throuch  the  mid  cost  the  gud  suerd  gart  he  ga." 
Wallace,  v.  823,  MS. 

canal-lift,  s.  A  hydro-pneumatic  elevator  for 
aising  boats  from  one  level  to  another. 

canal-lock,  s.    [LOCK.] 
*can'-al  (2),  s.  &  a.    [CANXEL.] 
*canal-coal,  s.    [CANNEL-COAL.] 

"  Even  our  canal-coal  nearly  equals  the  foreign  jet." — 
Woodward. 

*can-al-Ic  -u-lg,,  s.    [Lat.]    The  Dog-star. 

can-al-Ic'-u-late,  can-al-Ic-u-lat-ed,  a. 
[Lat.  caniculatua  =  channeled;  from  caniculus, 
dimin.  of  canalts=&  channel.] 

1.  Bot.;  Channeled, having  a  longitudinal  groove 
or  furrow. 

"  Not  unfrequently  the  upper  surface  is  somewhat 
channeled  (canaliculate)."— Henfrey.-  Botany,  p.  48. 

2.  Zoology:  Having  a  groove  or  gutter,  occurring 
in  different  parts  of  certain  spiral  univalves,  in 
zoophagous  mollusca,  fitted  for  the  protrusion  of 
the  long  cylindrical  siphon  possessed  by  these  ani- 
mals. 

"A  buccinum  of  the  canaliculated  kind."—  Da  Costa: 
Conchology,  p.  289. 

tca-nal-I-za  -tion,  8.  [Eng.  canaliz(e) ;  -afion.] 
The  act  or  process  of  cutting  a  canal  through. 

fcan'-a-lize,  r.  t.  [Eng.  canal;  -ize.~]  To  make 
a  canal  through,  to  intersect  by  a  canal. 

"  Having  successfully  canalized  one  isthmus,  ...  he 
has  undertaken  a  similar  work  across  the.  Atlantic." 
— Graphic,  Jan.  1,  1881. 

can-al-yie,  can-nail-yle,  s.  [Fr.  canaille.]  The 
rabble.  (Scotch.) 

"  The  hale  cannot yie,  risin,  tried 
Iii  vain  to  end  their  gabblin." 

Nicol:  Poems,  i.  37. 

ca-nard  ,  s.    A  false  report ;  a  silly  rumor. 

The  word  was  coined  from  the  French  canard = 
a  duck,  and  arose  from  the  story  of  cannibalism 
among  a  flock  of  ducks,  who  ate  one  of  their  num- 
ber each  day  until  at  last  they  were  reduced  to  one 
individual,  the  survivor  having  thus,  it  was  argued, 
oaten  all  his  companions.  The  story  was  the  "rage" 
in  Paris  for  a  time,  and  afterward  when  any  mar- 
velous recital  was  heard,  the  auditor  would  whrug 
his  shoulders  and  exclaim,  "  C'est  une  canard !  " 

can-ar-I'-na,  s.  [From  Eng.,  <fcc.,  Canary  =  the 
islands  where  the  plant  grows  [CANARY],  and  fern, 
sing.  suff.  -ina.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Campanula ce«*. 
Canarina  campanula  is  said  to  be  eatable.  (Lind- 
ley.) 

can-ar  -I-iim,  s.  [From  Lat.  canarius,  as  a.= 
pertaining  to  dogs;  as  s.  =  a  kind  of  grass,  from 
canis—Qk.  dog.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Amyridacete.  The 
gum  of  Canarium  commune  has  the  same  properties 
as  Balsam  of  Copaiva.  The  nuts  are  eaten  in  the 
Moluccas  and  Java,  but  are  apt  to  bring  on  diar- 
rhxea.  An  oil  is  expressed  from  them,  used  at 
table  when  fresh  and  burned  in  lamps  when  stale. 
(Lindley.)  C.  strictum  is  the  White  Dammar-tree  of 
Malabar.  [DAMMAK.] 

ca-nar  -y",  *ca-na  -ra,  s.  &  a.  [From  the  Canary 
Islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  said  to  be  so  named 
from  the  size  of  the  dogs  (Lat.  canes)  there  bred.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

fl.  A  light  kind  of  sweet  wine,  also  called  Sack 
(q.v.). 

"  Farewell,  my  hearts;  I  will  to  my  honest  knight  Fal- 
staff,  and  drink  canary  with  him." — Shakesp..-  Merry 
Wives  of  H7»rf*or,iii.  2. 


If  In  this  sense  seldom  in  the  plural. 
"But,   i'   faith,  you    have    drunk    too    much    canaries 
.    .    ."—Shakes?..-  2  Henry  /r.,  ii.  4. 

*2.  A  kind  of  dance  or  romp. 

"...    make  you  dancecannry, 
With  sprightly  fire  and  motion." 

Stiakesp.:  .4/i's  Well,  ii.  1. 

3.  A  common  cage-bird,  Carduelis  canaria,  much 
valued  for  its  singing.    It  is  usually  of  a  light-yel- 
low color,  and  was  first  brought  from  the  Canary 
Islands  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  now  is  bred 
extensively  in  various  countries. 

4.  A  pale-yellow  color  like  that  of  the  bird.    [3.] 
B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Canary  Islands.    <  Sec 
compounds  below.) 

2.  Of  a  pale-yellowish  color, 
canary-bird,  s.    [CANARY,  1. 3.] 

"  The  f«tnn-i/-iiir<l  is  now  so  common,  and  has  contin- 
ued so  long  in  a  domestic  state,  that  its  native  habits  as 
well  as  its  native  country,  seem  utmost  forgotten." — Gold- 
smith: Animated  Nature,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  4. 

canary-creeper,  s.  A  garden  name  for  Tropceo- 
lum  aduncum,  commonly  but  wrongly  called  T. 
canariense.  It  is  cultivated  in  gardens. 

canary-finch,  a.  The  same  as  CANARY-TURD 
(q.v.). 

canary-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  A  plant,  Phalaris  cahariensis,  chiefly  culti- 
vated at  Sandwich,  in  Kent.  Canary-seed,  the  grain 
of  the  canary-grass,  is  much  used  as  food  for  sing- 
ing-birds. 

canary-seed,  s. 

1.  Ord.Lang.;  The  seeds  of  Canary-grass  (q.  v.). 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  The  same  as  CANARY-GRASS  (q.  v.). 

(2)  Plantago   major,  or   Way  bred.     (Britten   & 
Holland.) 

canary-wood,  s.  The  timber  of  Persea  indica 
and  P.  canariensis,  from  South  America.  It  is 
a  sound,  light,  orange-colored  wood,  used  for  cab- 
inet-work, musketry,  and  turning.  (Weale:  Diet. 
of  Terms.) 

*ca-nar-y\  v.  i.  [CANARY,  s.,  2.]  A  cant  word, 
which  seems  to  signify  to  dance,  to  frolic. 

"...  jigg  off  a  tune  at  the  tongue's  end,  canary  to 
it  with  your  feet,  humor  it  with  turning  up  your  eyelids." 
— Shakesp.:  Love's  Lab.  Lost,  iii.  1. 

ca-nas  -t§r,  ka-nas'-tSr,  s.  [Sp.  canasta=a 
basket.]  A  particular  kind  of  tobacco,  so  called 
from  the  rush  baskets  in  which  it  was  originally  put 
up  in  in  this  country,  specially  for  exportation. 

can'-cel,  i'. /.  [Fr.  canceler;  Low  Lat.  cancello 
=to  obliterate  by  drawing  lines  across  iu  lattice 
form;  from  cancellus=B.  grating;  pi.  canceIK=lat- 
tice-work.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

*(1)  To  fence  in,  to  inclose  or  surround  with  a 
fence  or  railing. 

"  Casting  up  a  bank  of  sand,  or  canceling,  and  railing: 
it  with  nosts.*—  Fuller.-  Pisgah  Sight,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  3. 

(2)  To  obliterate  any  writing  by  drawing  the  pen 
through  it. 

"Delivering  it  up  to  be  canceled;  that  is,  to  have  lines 
drawn  over  it  in  the  form  of  lattice  work  or  caneelli; 
though  the  phrase  is  now  used  figuratively  for  tiny  man- 
ner of  obliteration  or  defacing."— Blackstone:  Comment. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  obliterate,  wipe  out,  annul. 
"The  end  of  life  cancels  all  Bands." — Shakesp..-  Hen.  IV.t 
Pt.  L,  iii.  2. 

"  Retreat 

Cannot  indeed  to  guilty  man  restore 
Lost  innocence,  or  cancel  follies  past.' 

Cowper.-  Task,  iii.  678. 

*(2)  To  exclude  as  by  a  fence,  to  shut  out. 
"  The  other   sort     ...      by    doom    canceled     from 
Heaven."—  Milton.-  P.  L.,  vi.  379. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Math.:  To  strike  out  equal  factors. 

2.  Printing:  To  condemn  one  or  more  pages  of  a 
book  after  they  have  passed  through  the  press,  sub- 
stituting others  in  their  places. 

"The  booksellers  agreed  ...  to  have  the  leaf  <•««- 
celed."—llosicell:  Life  of  Johnson,  ii.  377. 

^T  For  the  distinction  between  cancel,  obliterate, 
expunge,  blot  out,  rase  or  erase,  and  efface,  see  HLOT 
OUT. 

can  9el,  s.  [O.  Fr.  chancel;  Lat.  canceZK=rross- 
bars,  lattice-work.]  [CHANCEL.] 

*I.  Ord.Lang.:  A  boundary,  bar,  limit. 

"Where  spirit  desires  tin  enlargement  bejond  the  ran* 
cfls  of  the  body  .  .  ."—Jeremy  Taylor:  Life  of  Christ, 
pt.3.,  sect.  IS,  g9. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wSt,     here,     camel,    h5r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p5t, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     who,     sin;     mute,     cfcb,     ciire,     unite,     cfir,     rflle,     ftill;     try,     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a,       qu  =  kw. 


canceled 
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candescent 


II.  Printing: 

1.  The  act  of  canceling  one  or  more  pages  during 

1  >assage  through  the  press. 

"Send  me  down  a  whole  set  of  the  sheets  that  I  may  see 
•what  ctincfls  are  necessary." — Southey:  Letter*. 

2.  The  pages  canceled. 

canceled,  cancelled,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [CAN- 
CEL, v.] 

can'-9el-Ing,  can'-9el-llng,  pr.  par.,  a.  i  s. 
[CANCEL,  t'.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  obliterating,  annuling 
or  abolishing. 

cancellng-press,  «.  A  press  having  a  plunger 
which  defaces  a  printed  stamp.  These  presses  are 
usually  worked  by  a  blow  or  by  a  lever. 

cancellng-Stamp,  «.  A  press  for  defacing 
printed  stamps,  to  prevent  their  re-use.  [CAXCKI.- 
ING-PRESS.] 

*can-9el-lar'-g-an,  a.  [Lat.  cancellarius.]  The 
same  as  CANCELLABEATE  (q.  v.). 

can-9el-lar'-e-ftte,  a.  [Lat.  cancellarius=(l)  a 
doorkeeper,  (2)  a  secretary,  (3)  a  chancellor.] 
[CHANCELLOR.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  chancellor 
or  his  office. 

can-9el-lar'-I-g,,  s.  [Lat.  cancellarius;  from 
cance/ii=lattice-work.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  univalve  Testacea,  belonging 
to  tho  family  Muricids?.  and  Swainson's  sub-family 
Scolyminie,  in  which  the  shell  is  turbinate,  scab- 
rous and  generally  reticulated,  the  spire  and  aper- 
ture nearly  equal,  and  the  body  ventricose.  Tate  in 
1875  estimated  the  known  recent  species  at  seventy- 
one,  and  the  fossil  ones  at  sixty,  the  latter  from  the 
Upper  Chalk  till  now. 

can'-96l-late,  a.  [Lat.  cancellatus,  pa.  par.  of 
•  cance(Zo=to  maite  like  a  lattice;  canceMt=cross- 
bars,  lattice-work.] 

*I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Inclosed  by  a  fence. 

II.  Bot:  Consisting  of  a  network  of  veins ;  lattice- 
like. 

*can'-9«l-late,  v.  t.  [CANCELLATE,  a.]  To 
inclose  with  a  fence,  shut  in.  {Lit.  <&fig.) 

"This  act  was  like  to  cancellattng  .  .  .  the  holy 
mysteries." — Taylor:  Great  Exemplar,  Disc.  18. 

can'-9el-la-te'd,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [CANCELLATE,  v.] 
*I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Inclosed  with  a  fence,  shut  in. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  ZoOl.:  Cross-barred;  marked  with  cross  lines 
like  lattice-work. 

"  The  tail  of  the  castor  is  almost  bald,  though  the  beast 
is  very  hairy;  and  cancellated,  with  some  resemblance  to 
the  scales  of  fishes." — Grew. 

2.  Anatomy:  Open  or  cellular,  as  some   porous 
bones,  owing  to  some  intersecting  plates. 

tcan-9el-la'-tlon,  «.  [Fr.  cancellation— a  can- 
celing; Lat.  cancellatio=&  making  of  a  boundary, 
or  lattice-work.] 

1.  Lam :  A  canceling.    According  to  Bartolns,  an 
expunging  or  wiping  out  of   the  contents  of  an 
instrument,  by  two  lines  drawn  in  the  manner  of  a 
cross.    (Ayliffe.) 

"...  which  enactment  excludes  the  mode  which 
was  sanctioned  by  the  former  law  of  Cancellation  or  strik- 
ing the  will  through  with  a  pen." — Lord  St.  Leonards: 
Property  Law,  p.  146. 

2.  Math.:  The  process  of   striking   out  common 
factors,  as  in  the  divisor  and  dividend. 

cancel  -II, ».  pi.    [CAXCELLUS.] 

can  -9el-lous,  a.    [CAXCELLUS.] 

Anat. :  Having  an  open  or  porous  structure,  cel- 
lular. (Owen.) 

can-9§l -lus,  «.  [Lat.  cancellus  (pi.  cancelli)  = 
an  inclosure  of  wood,  a  railing,  lattice,  or  anything 
similar,  by  which  a  place  is  inclosed  or  protected.] 

1.  Arch,  (generally  in  the  pi.  cancelli) : 

(1)  Latticed  windows  made  with  cross-bars  of 
wood,iron,  lead,  &c. 

(2)  The  rails  or  balusters  inclosing  the  bar  of  a 
court  of  justice  or  the  communion  table  of  a  church. 

*2.  Law:  Lines  drawn  across  a  will  or  other  legal 
document  with  the  intention  of  revoking  it.  (  Whar- 

3.  Anat. :    A   reticulated   structure   existing    in 
bones. 

"In  the  cancelllol  bones  there  is  a  large  deposit  of  fat." 
— Todd  cfr  Bowman:  Physical  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  3.,  p.  80. 


tcan'-9?l-ment,  s.  [Eng.  cancel;  -mtnt.~]  The 
act  of  canceling,  cancellation. 

can>9§r,  *can-cre,  *can'-ls5r,  *can-kyr,  *kan- 
.klr,  s.  &  a.  {Yr.cancre;  Ital.  cancro;  Sp.  &  Lat. 
«ancer=a  crab.]  [CANKER.] 


A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Chiefly  in  the  sense  II.  4. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Crustaceans,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Canceridse  (q.  v.).    Cancer  pagurus  is 
the  common  edible  crab  or  this  country.  It  is  found 
in  suitable  localities  along  our  shores,  multitudes 
being  caught  annually  for  the  market.    It  casts  its 
shell  between  Christmas  and  Easter. 

2.  Palceont. :  A  cancer  appears  in  the  Cretaceous 
period,  and  others  exist  in  the  Tertiary. 

3.  Astrcm.:  The  Crab,  the  fourth  of  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac.    It  is  one  of  Ptolemy's  constel- 
lations.   It  denotes  the  northern  limit  of  the  sun's 
r.  mrse  in  summer,  and  hence  is  the  sign  of  the  sum- 
mer solstice.    The  sun  enters  it  on  June  21st. 

"When  now  no  more  th'  alternate  Twins  are  fir'd, 
And  Cancer  reddens  with  the  solar  blaze, 
Short  is  the  doubtful  empire  of  the  night." 

Thomson. 
IT  Tropic  of  Cancer :  [TROPIC.] 

4.  Med. :  A  malignant  growth  which  is  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  human  body,  having  a  tendency 
to  spread  more  or  less  rapidly  and  ultimately  to 
terminate  in  death.   Cancer  is  an  inherited  disease, 
and  its  growth  is  in  all  probability  due  to  some 
peculiar  morbid  material  separated  from  the  blood, 
and  which  is  constantly  being  renewed.    Two  kinds 
of  cancer  are  usually  described,  viz.,  schirrus  or 
hard  cancer,  and  medullary  or  soft  cancer;  but 
there  are  several  varieties  of  the  latter.    Hard  can- 
cer occurs  most  frequently  in  the  female  breast, 
axilla,  parotid  gland  in  the  neck,  and  in  the  rectum. 
Soft  cancer  affects  for  the  most  part  the  internal 
organs,  as  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  stomach,  <fec. ; 
but  there  is  scarcely  any  organ  or  tissue  of  the 
body  which  may  not  become  the  seat  of  this  form 
of  the  disease.    Hard  cancer  rarely  occurs  until 
after  forty  years  of  age,  and  is  usually  slow  in  its 
progress.    Soft  cancer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  most 
common  in  early  life,  and  generally  runs  a  very 
rapid  course.    Cancers  may,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, be  removed  by  surgical  operation,  but  they 
are  almost  certain  to  return. 

"Canker,  sekenesse.    Cancer." — Prompt.  Parv. 

"The  word  of  him  crepith  as  a  kankir."—  Wickliffe: 
2  Tim.,  ii.  17. 

"  Any  of  these  three  may  degenerate  into  a  schirrus  and 
that  schirrus  into  &  cancer." — Wiseman. 

*5.  Bot. :  A  plant,  perhaps  the  same  as  Cancer- 
wort  (q.  T.). 

"To  seeke  th'  hearbe  cancer,  and  by  that  to  cure  him." 
—Great  Britaines  Troye,  1609.  (ll'right.)  (Britten  « 
Holland.) 

B.  As  adjective:  (See  the  compounds.) 

cancer- cell,  «.  A  cell  characterized  by  a  large 
nucleus,  bright  nucleolus,  and  the  irregular  form  of 
the  cell  itself;  found  in  many  malignant  tumors. 

cancer-powder,  cancer  powder, «. 

Pharm. :  Martin's  cancer-powder,  once  famous  in 
this  country,  is  believed  to  have  consisted  of  an 
orobanchaceous  plant,  Epiphegus  virginianc^  with 
oxide  of  arsenic. 

cancer-root,  ».  A  name  given  to  various  oro- 
banchaceous plants.  Specially:  (1)  Epiphegus. 
[CANCER-POWDER.]  (2)  Conopholis.  (3)  Aphyllon 
uniflorum,  sometimes  called  Orobanche  uniftora. 
(Treas.  of  Bot.) 

*eancer-wort,  'cancerwoort,  «.  [Eng.  cancer, 
anduiort  (q.  v.).J 

Bot.:  A  plant,  Linaria  spuria,  L.  [CANKER- 
WORT.] 

*canr-ce"r-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  canceratus,  pa.  par. 
of  cancero=to  grow  into  a  cancer.]  To  become  can- 
cerous, to  canker. 

"  But  striking  his  fist  upon  the  point  of  a  nail  in  the 
wall,  his  hand  cancerated,  he  fell  into  a  fever,  and  soon 
after  died  on't." — L'Estrange. 

*can  -9er-a-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CAZJCERATE,  «.] 

"Nature  seemed  to  make  a  separation  between  the 
cancerated  and  sound  breast,  such  as  you  often  see  where 
a  caustic  hath  been  applied." — Boyle:  Works,  vol.  vi., 
p.  6«. 

*can-9er-a  -tlon,  «.  [Eng.  cancerat(e);  -ton.] 
The  act  or  state  of  growing  into  a  cancer,  or  of 
becoming  cancerous. 

can-9er'-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.  cancer  iji.v.j, 
and  fern.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  The  typical  family  of  tho  brachyourous 
(short-tailed)  crustaceans.  They  are  sometimes 
called  Cyclometopa  (circular  foreheads).  [CAN- 
CER.] 

can'-9§r-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  cancer;  -ous.~]  Having 
tho  nature  or  qualities  of  a  cancer. 

"  How  they  are  to  be  treated  when  they  are  strumous, 
schirrous,  or  cancerous,  you  may  see  in  their  proper 
places." — Wiseman. 

tcan'-9er-oiis-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  cancerous;  -ly.] 
In  the  manner  of  a  cancer,  cancer-like. 


fcan  -9er-0us-ness,  s.  [Eng.  cancerous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  cancerous. 

can  -9er-w5rt,  s.  [Eng.  cancer,  and  wort  (2) 
(q.  v.).]  [CAXKERWORT.] 

can  9!!  -1$, «.    [Lat.  canceiJu*=lattico-work.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  univalves,  in  which  the  spire 
and  aperture  are  of  nearly  equal  length ;  the  whorls 
crossed  by  transverse  linear  ribs,  crossed  with 
transverse  striee  and  bands.  They  belong  to  the 
sub-family  Mitranee,  and  family  Volutidee  or  Vo- 
lutes. 

*can'-cred  (cred  as  kerd),  pa.  par.  &  a.  [CAN- 
KER.] 

"  That  conning  Architect  of  cancred  gnyle. 
Whom  Princes  late  displeasure  left  in  bands." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IL  i.  1. 

tcan'-crl-form,  a.  [Fr.  cancriforme ;  from  Lat. 
cancer  (genit.  cancris)  =  a  crab,  cancer;  and/orma 
=form,  shape.] 

1.  Having  the  form  of  or  resembling  a  crab. 

2.  Having  the  appearance  or  qualities  of  a  cancer, 
can  -crine,  a.    [CANCER.]    Having  the  form  or 

nature  of  a  crab ;  crab-like. 

can  -crln-lte,  s.  [From  Lat.  cancer  (genit.  can- 
cria)=a  crab,  and  guff,  -ite  (Jt/m.)  (q.  v.).T 

Min.:  A  mineral  closely  resembling  Nephelite, 
and  probably  identical  with  it  in  atomic  ratio.  It 
is  found  at  Miask,  in  the  Urals,  and  is  of  a  citron- 
yellow,  whitish  or  pale-yellowish  color.  It  is  in 
luster  sub-vitreous  and  transparent.  Specific 
gravity,  2'42-2'5.  Hardness,  5-6.  (Dana.) 

can-cr6ld,  a.  Like  a  cancer  or  crab ;  of  the 
nature  of  a  cancer  or  crab. 

can-cro  -ma,  s.  [In  Lat.  carcroma,  canceroma, 
and  the  corruption  carchrema ;  in  Gr.  karkinoma 
means  a  cancer,  the  disease.;  but  here  cancroma  is 
simply  from  cancer=a  crab,  and  means  crab-eater, 
as  does  the  French  name  for  the  genus  Cancroma= 
Crobier,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  mistake  that  the 
known  species  eat  crabs.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  sub- 
family Ardeinee.  [BOAT-BILL.] 

cand,  s.    A  miner's  term  for  fluorspar. 

can -da,  s.    [Etym.  unknown.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  infundibulate  polyzoa,  of  the 
sub-order  Cyclostomata,  and  family  Cellularidse. 

cand-a-vaig,  «.  [Gael.  cea»m=head,  and  dttb- 
hoch=a.  black  dye ;  foul  salmon  being  called  "black 
fish."]  A  salmon  that  lies  in  the  fresh  water  till 
summer,  without  going  to  the  sea,  and,  of  conse- 
quence, is  reckoned  very  foul. 

"We  have  a  species  of  salmon  called  by  the  country 
people  candavaius." — A.  Birse:  Aberd.  Statistical  Acct.. 
iTTw,  K. 

'can  -del, «.    [CANDLE.] 

•candel-staff,  "candelstaf,  s.    A  candlestick. 

"To  be  brought  forth  out  of  ttuicandetstaf."—  Wickliffe; 
Exod.  xxv.  33. 

can-de-la  -briim,  s.  [Lat.  candelabrum,  *can- 
delaber,  *candelabrus=a  candlestick,  a  chandelier, 
fromcandeia=a candle. J  Alamp-stand.  Itstripedal 
form  among  the  ancients  is  believed  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  shape  of  its  predecessors — braziers 
or  basins  for  holding  fuel,  mounted  on  tripods. 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  they  were  highly 
ornamental,  and  made  of  bronze  and  marble.  They 
survived  until  lately  in  the  branched  sticks  for  the 
candles  whereby  halls  and  stately  dinner-tables 
were  illuminated.  (Knight.) 

candelabrum-tree,  a.  A  tree  (Pandanu*  can- 
delabrum) . 

*can'-den-9f ,  «.    [Lat.  candentia.] 

1.  Lit.:  A  white  heat. 

2.  Fig. :  Excessive  heat,  fervor. 

"Have  you  not  made  a  sad  division  here — your  paper 
bewraying  so  much  candency  for  the  one,  and  coolness 
in  the  other?" — MoWard:  Contending,  p.  18L 

*can'-dent,  a.  [Lat.  candens,  pr.  par.  of  candeo 
=to  shine,  to  glow,  to  burn,  to  bo  white-hot.] 

1.  Lit.:  In  a  state  of  the  greatest  heat,  next  to 
fusion ;  white-hot. 

"  If  a  wire  beheated  only  at  one  end,  according  as  that 
end  is  cooled  upward  or  downward,  it  respectively  ac- 
quires a  verticity,  as  we  have  declared  in  wires  totally 
candent." — Browne:  Vulyar  Errors. 

2.  Fig. :  Hot,  impassioned. 

"Some  men  .  .  .  are  keen  and  candent  against  any 
who  will  do  this."— acWard:  Conttndinos,  p.  17T 


from  which  small  ornaments  and  toys  are  some- 
times made. 

*can-des'-9ent,  a.  [Lat.  candescent,  pr.  par.  of 
candesco= to  become  white-hot ;  frequent,  of  candeo 
=  to  be  white-hot.]  The  same  as  INCANDESCENT 
(q-  v.). 


boil,    b6y;     pout,    jowl;    cat,    9011,     chorus, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun; 


c.Mn,     bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this; 
-tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous, 


sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  -   f. 
-sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


Candia 

Can-dl  a,  s.  Tho  name  given  sometimes  to  the 
Isle  of  Crete,  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Tho  island 
is  135  miles  long  and  from  6  to  31)  miles  broad,  and 
has  a  population  of  15,000.  It  is  under  the  dominion 
of  Turkey.  [CRETE.] 

*can  -dl-cant,  a.  [Lat.  candicans,  pr.  par.  of 
candico—  to  be  whitish;  candeo=to  be  white.]  Be- 
coming white ;  whitish. 

cSn-dld,  a.  [Fr.  caurfirfe=(l)  white,  bright,  (2) 
innocent,  upright,  &c. ;  Lat.  candid'ws  =  white, 
bright,  clear ;  candeo=to  be  bright  or  white.] 

I.  Lit. :  White. 

"Sending  Him  back  to  Pilate  in  a  white  or  camiid 
robe." — Jackson.-  On  the  Creed,  bk.  viii. 

"The  box  receives  all  black;  but  poured  from  thence, 
The  stones  came  candid  forth,  the  hue  of  innocence." 
Drgden;  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  xv. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Of  persons:  Frank,  fair,  ingenuous,  open. 

"  Laugh  where  we  must,  be  candid  where  we  can, 
And  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man." 

Pope:  Epistle  i.  15. 

2.  Of  things:  Fair,  unbiased. 

can  dl  date,  s.  [Lat. can4ida£u«=white-robed ; 
candidus= white.  The  term  was  applied  because  of 
the  fact  that  men  seeking  office  in  ancient  Rome 
clad  themselves  in  a  white  toga.  (Trench:  Onttte 
Study  of  Words^  p.  193.)]  One  who  proposes  him- 
self for  or  solicits  an  office  or  appointment. 

"Three  States  would  have  left  the  Democratic  candidate 
In  a  minority  of  one  vote."— Times,  Nov.  13,  1876. 

1.  Generally  used  with  the  prep,  for  before  the 
office  or  position  sought. 

"One  would  be  surprised  to  see  so  many  candidates  for 
glory." — Addison. 

*2.  Sometimes  with  the  prep.  of. 

"While  yet  a  young  probationer, 
And  candidate  of  heav'n." — Dryden. 

*can'-dl-da-ted,  a.  [CANDIDATE.]  Raised  to  or 
made  fit  for  the  position  of  a  candidate. 

"Without  quarreling  with  Rome,  we  cnn  allow  this 
purgatory,  to  purify  and  cleanse  us,  that  we  may  be  the 
better  candidctfed  for  the  court  of  Heaven  and  glory." — 
Feltham:  Resolves,  ii.  67. 

can  -dl-date-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  candidate;  -ship.'} 
Tho  position  or  state  of  being  a  candidate;  candi- 
dature. 

can'-dl-dat-iire,  s.  [Fr.  candidature ;  Low  Lat. 
candidatura,  from  candidus=vthite.]  The  same  as 
CANDIDATESHIP  (q.  v.). 

"The  birth  of  n  son  and  heir  to  the  throne  of  Italy  has 
caused  the  candidature  of  the  Duke  of  Aosta  for  that  of 
Spain  to  be  revived."— London  Daily  Seres,  November  22, 
1869. 

can-dl-da  -tus,  s.    [Lat.]    A  candidate. 
"  Be  candidatus,  then,  and  put  it  on, 
And  help  to  seta  head  on  headless  Home." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  i.  2. 

can  -did- ly1,  adv.  [Eng,  candid;  -ly.l  In  a  can- 
did manner,  openly,  frankly,  ingenuously. 

"We  have  often  desired  they  would  deal  candidly  with 
us." — Swift. 

can'-dld-ness,  K.  [Eng.  candid;  -nes«.]  The 
quality  of  being  candid,  frankness,  openness  of 
heart. 

"The  candidness  of  a  man's  very  principles,  and  the 
sincerity  of  his  intentions." — South:  Sermons,  ii.  454. 

can  -died,  *can  -d^ed,  a.    [Eng.  candy.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Converted  into  sugar  or  candy. 

2.  Preserved  in  sugar. 

"Lick  up  the  candy'd  provender.'* 

Butler.-  Hudibras,  III.  i.  402. 
"Candled  apple,  quince  and  plum." 

Keats :  Eve  of  St.  Agnen, 

3.  Coated  or  covered  over  with  sugar,  or  some 
material  to  represent  sugar. 

*II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Covered  with  any  white  substance  resembling 
sugar. 

"Will  the  cold  brook, 

Candied  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  taste, 
To  cure  thy  o'er-night's  surfeit?" 

Shakesp.:  Ttmon,  iv.  3. 

•_'.  Having  its  falseness  covered  over  or  hidden 
with  nattering  and  deceptive  words;  honied. 

"Why  should  the  poor  be  flutter'd? 
No,  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp, 
And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning." 

>Vi-(fcfi_  ..-  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

candied-peel,  «.     Preserved  lemon  or  citron  peel, 
used  in  pastry  and  confectionery. 
*can  -dl-fy,  v.  t.  &,  i.    [Lat.  canrf(/Sco=  to  make 

white;    rtuulidits  =  white;    facio    (pass,  fio)  =  to 
make.] 
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A.  Trans.:  To  make  white,  to  whiten. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  white. 
C&n'-dite,  s.    [From  the  town  of  Candy. J 
Min.:  Also  called  Ceylonite,  a  variety  of  Spinel 

fq.  v.).  It  is  found  at  Candy,  in  Ceylon.  Its  color 
is  dark  green  to  black,  mostly  opaque  or  nearly  .-*». 
Specific  gravity=3'5~3'6.  (Dana.) 

can-dl-te  er,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Fort. :  A  protection  for  miners,  consisting  of  brush- 
wood, &c. 

can  -die,  *can  -dll,  *can  -delle,  s.  &  a.  [Lat. 
candela=(l)  white  wax-light,  (2)  any  taper;  candeo 
=  to  be  white. J 

A.  As  substantive : 
1.  Literally: 

1.  A   light  made  of  a  wick  of  cotton  or  other 
material  enveloped  in  prepared  wax  or  tallow. 

K  Candles  are  primarily  divided  into  dipped  or 
mold  candles,  sometimes   called  dips    and   molds 
according  to  the  method   of   their   manufacture. 
Named  from  the  materials  employed  in  their  con- 
struction, they  are  paraffine,  spermaceti,  composi- 
tion, stearine,  tallow,  palm-oil,  or  wax  candles. 
"  Her  eyen  two  were  cleer  and  light 
As  ony  candelle  that  brenneth  bright." 

Romaunt  of  the  Hose. 

"Candles  for  an  illumination  were  disposed  in  the  win- 
dows."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

2.  Electricity :   The  unit  of  illuminating  power ; 
a  carbon,  as  the  Jablochkoff  candle. 

*II.  Fig.:  Anything  which  affords  light. 
"  The  spirit  of  mnn  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord,  searching 
all  the  inward  parts  of  the  belly."— Prov.  ix.  27. 

(1)  Applied  to  the  stars. 

"  Night's  candles  are  burnt  out." 

Shakesp.:  Horn.  &  Jul.,  iii.  5. 

(2)  Used  for  the  spirit  of  man  ;  life. 

.  "  Out,  out,  brief  cttndle' 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

B.  As  adjective:  (See  the  compounds.) 
Compounds   of   obvious    signification:      Candle- 
flame,  candle-light. 

candle-bomb,  s.  A  small  glass  bubble  filled 
with  water,  which,  if  placed  in  the  flame  of  a  candle, 
bursts  by  the  expansion  of  the  steam  generated 
from  the  inclosed  water. 

candle-coal,  s.    [CAXKEL-COAL-] 

"  At  Blair— beds  of  an  inflammable  substance,  having 
some  resemblance  of  jet,  here  called  candle-coal,  or  light 
coal;  much  valued  for  the  strong  bright  flame  which  it 
emits  in  burning."— P.  Lesmahagoe.-  Stat.  Ace.,  viii.  424. 

candle-dipping,  a.    Designed  to  dip  candles. 

Candle-dipping  machine:  A  frame  by  which  a 
large  number  of  dependent  wicks  are  dipped  into  a 
cistern  of  melted  tallow  and  then  lifted  out  of  it, 
the  prftcess  being  repeated  until  a  sufficient  thick- 
ness of  tallow  has  accumulated  on  the  wick. 

candle-ends,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  The  short  pieces  or  remains  of  burned- 
out  candles. 

*2.  Fig.:  Anything  which  will  last  but  a  very 
short  time. 

"  Onr  lives  are  but  our  marches  to  our  graves,    .    .    . 
We  are  but  spans,  and  candles  ends. 

Beaum.  tt  Fletch..-  Hum.  Lieutenant. 

candle-fir,  s.  Fir  that  has  been  buried  in  a 
morass,  moss-fallen  fir,  split  and  used  instead  of 
candles. 

"  Fir,  unknown  in  Tweeddale  mosses,  is  found  in  some 
of  these,  [of  Carnwath,  Lanarkshire]  long  and  straight, 
indicating  its  having  grown  in  thickets.  Its  fibers  are  so 
tough  that  Oiey  are  twisted  into  ropes,  halters,  and 
tethers.  The^plitsof  it  are  used  for  light,  by  the  name 
of  candle-Jlr,''jj-Ayr.  Surv.  Peeb. 

candle-fish,  s.  A  small  flfeh  peculiar  to  our  Pa- 
cific coast.  It  is  so  oily  that  when  dried  and  a  wick 
is  drawn  through  it,  it  will  burn  like  a  candle.  It 
is  allied  to  the  Smelt  family. 

candle-holder,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  or  that  which  holds  or  supports 
a  candle. 

*2.  Fig. :  An  assister. 

"  I'll  be  a  candle-holder ;  and  look  on." 

Shakesp.:  Rom.  <£•  Jttl.,  i.  4. 

candle-match,  s. 

Mining;  A  match  made  of  the  wick  of  a  candle — 
or  a  piece  of  greased  paper— formerly  used  for 
blasting.  (Weale:  Diet,  of  Terms.) 

*candle-mine,  s. 

Fig.:  A  mine  or  lump  of  tallow  or  fat;  a  fat 
lump. 

"You  whoreson  candle-mine." — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.% 
Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 


candleberry-tree 

candle-mold,  s.  A  mold  for  making  candle? 
The  Siour  le  Brez  of  Paris  is  said  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  molding  candles.  At  tho  present  day, 
candle-molds  are  usually  made  of  pewter  or  tin  ;  in 
some  cases  glass  has  been  employed.  They  may  be 
inserted  in  a  wooden  frame,  the  upper  part  of  which 
serves  as  a  trough ;  or  so_veral  molds  may  bo  per- 
manently attached  to  a  tin  trough,  the  whole  con- 
stituting a  single  mold.  Each  mold  consists  of  a 
cylindrical  tube  having  a  conical  tip,  -with  a  circu- 
lar aperture  through  which  the  double  wick  is 
drawn,  by  means  of  a  hooked  wire,  allowing  the 
loop  to  project  a  little  beyond  the  open  end  of  the 
mold ;  while  the  other  end  of  the  wick  projects  be- 
yond and  closes  tho  aperture  in  the  conical  tip. 
Sticks  or  wires  are  passed  through  the  loops,  their 
ends  resting  on  the  edges  of  the  mold-frame.  The 
mold  is  placed  open  end  up,  and  the  melted  tallow 
poured  into  the  trough  by  means  of  a  ladle.  When 
sufficiently  hard,  they  are  withdrawn  by  means  of 
the  wires  or  sticks  passing  through  the  loops. 

candle-nut,  s.  The  fruit  of  the  Caudleberry- 
tree. 

Candle-nut  tree:  The  Candleberry-tree. 

"The  candle-nut  tree  grows  in  the  Polynesian  Islands." 
— Simonds:  Commercial  Products  of  the  Vegetable  Kiiiit<l«in. 

"candle-quencher,  *candel-quencher,  ».  An 
extinguisher. 

"  Candel-quenchers  ...  be  thei  uiaad  of  raoost  nuyr 
gold."—  Wickliffii:  Exod.  xxv.  38. 

Candle-rush,  s.  The  common  rush,  Jnncus  coni- 
munis,  so  called  from  its  pitli  being  used  for  mak- 
ing rushlights. 

candle-shears,  s.  pi.   Snuffers. 

"  Candle-sheares,  the  dozen  pair  xxx  s." — Rates,  A.  1611. 

candle-snuff,  *candlesnuffe,  s.  The  snuff  or 
wick  of  a  candle. 

"The  fungous  excrescence  growing  about  the  canrtle- 
snuffe." —Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xxviii.,  ch.  11. 

candle-snuffer,  s.  An  instrumentfor  cutting  off 
the  snuff  or  wick  from  caudles. 

"I  snuffed  the  candles,  and,  let  me  tell  yon,  that,  with- 
out a  candle-snuffer,  the  piece  would  lose  half  its  embel- 
lishments."— Goldsmith:  Essays,  vi. 

*candle-snyting,  "candylsnytynge,  s.  The  act 
of  snuffing  a  candle  ;  a  candle-wick. 

"  A  candylsnytynge;  licinus,  licinum." — Cathol.  Anglicum 
(ed.  Herrtage). 

candle-stuff,  candlestuff,  s.  Grease,  tallow,  or 
other  kitchen  stuff  from  which  candles  may  be  made. 

"By  the  help  of  oil,  and  wax,  and  other  candlestnff,  the- 
Same  may  continue  and  the  wick  not  burn." — Bacon. 

candle-tree,  *candel-treow, «. 

*1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  candlestick. 

2.  Bot. :  A.  tree,  Parmentiera  cerifera.  It  is  of  the 
crescentiad  order,  that  to  which  the  Calabash-tree 
belongs, 

"Here  we  may  take  notice  of  the  candletrees  of  the 
West  Indies,  out  of  whose  fruit,  boiled  to  a  thick  fat  con- 
sistence, are  made  very  good  candles."— fitly:  Onthe  Crea- 
tion, pt.  ii. 

Candle-tree  oil:  Oil  made  from  the  fruit  of  the> 
Caudle- tree. 

*candle-waster,  s. 

Fig.:  Applied  in  contempt  to  a  spendthrift,  a 
drunkard,  or  a  poor  scholar. 

"  Patch  grief  with  proverbs;  make  misfortune  drunk 
With  cundle-wastere."          Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  v.  1. 

candle-wick,  'candylweke,  s. 
1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  wick  of  a  candle. 
"Why  doth  the  fire  fasten  upon  the  candle-wickt" — 
Banyan:  I'.  P.,  pt.  ii. 

*2.  Bot. :  A  plant,  Verbascum  Thapsus,  Great  Mul- 
lein, used  for  wicks  of  candles. 

can  -dle-ber-ry'  (l),  s.  The  fruit  of  Aleurites  tri- 
Inhii  (the  C'andleberry-tree).  So  named  because  the 
kernels,  when  dried  and  stuck  on  a  reed,  are  used 
by  tho  Polynesians  as  candles.  Called  also  candle- 
nut  (q.  v.). 

can  -dle-ber-ry'  (2),  «.  &  a.  [Eng.  candle,  and 
berry. ] 

A.  Assubst. :  Tho  same  as  CANDLEBERRY-MYRTLE 
(q.v.). 

B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compounds.) 
candleberry-myrtle,  s. 

Bot.:  A  shrub,  a  native  of  this  country,  Myrica 
cerifera.  Natural  order,  Myricaceee.  It  is  also 
called  the  Wax-myrtle.  Other  species  of  Myrica 
are  also  sometimes  termed  Candleberry  Myrtles. 

candleberry-tree,  s. 

Hot.:  A  tree,  Aleurites  tril'ilxi,  natural  order.. 
Euphorbiacete,  the  nuts  of  which  are  commercially 
called  candle-nuts,  and  furnish  a  greenish-colored 
wax  when  put  into  hot  water. 
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can'-dle-mas,  *candelmesse,  *condel-messe, 
•£.  [A.  S.  candel-mcesse ,'  from  candel,  and  in<esse  = 
mass.]  The  feast  of  the  Purification  of  the  Kk'ssed 
Virgin,  February  2d ;  so  called  from  being  formerly 
celebrated  with  processions  and  shows  of  candles. 
It  was  instituted  in  the  sixth  century,  during  the 
reign  of  Justinian,  and  came  in  lieu  01  the  Roman 
festival  of  Lnp'-rcalia,  which  had  been  also  celebrat- 
ed in  the  month  of  February,  and  with  candles. 
"  Come  Candlema*  nine  years  ago  she  died." — Gay. 

"In  Scotland,  the  period  in  contracts  of  landlord  and 
tenant  is  often  dated  from  Lammas  or  Candlemas." — 
Lewis:  Astron.  of  the  Ancients  (ed.  1862),  ch,  i.,  g  6,  p.  29. 

candlemas-bells,  s.  A  plant,  Galanthus  nmi/w, 
the  Snowdrop.  (Gloucester.)  (Brittendt  Holland.) 

*candlemas  crown,  s.  A  badge  of  distinction, 
for  it  can  scarcely  be  called  an  honor,  conferred,  at 
some  grammar-schools,  on  him  who  gives  the  hiu;])- 
•  •-r  gratuity  to  the  rector,  at  the  term  of  Candle- 
mas. (Scotch.) 

"The  scholars  .  .  .  pay  ...  a  Candlemas  gra- 
tuity, according  to  their  rank  and  fortune,  from  5s.  even 
as  far  as  5  guineas,  when  there  is  a  keen  competition  for 
the  Candlemas  crown.  The  king,  i.  e.,  he  who  pays  most, 
reigns  for  six  weeks,  during  which  period  he  is  not  only 
entitled  to  demand  an  afternoon's  play  for  the  scholars 
once  a  week,  but  he  has  also  the  royal  privilege  of  remit- 
ting punishments." — P.  St.  Andrews,  Fife  Statistical  Ac- 
count. 

can'-dle-stlck,  *can-del-stikke,  *can-del- 
stik,  *can-del-stykke, ».  [Eng.  candle  andsficfc.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  stand  or  apparatus  for  hold- 
ing or  supporting  a  candle. 

"  Candclstykke.  Candelabrum,  lucernarium."— Prompt. 
Pom. 

"And  the  table  and  all  his  vessels,  and  the  candlestick 
and  his  vessels,  and  the  altar  of  incense." — Exod.  zxz.  27. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Jewish  ArchoeoL:   A  golden  candelabrum  di- 
verging above  into  three  branches  on  each  side,  six 
in  all,  was  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle. 
(Exod.  xxxvii.,  17-24.)    Its   appropriate  situation 
was  in  the  tent  of  the  congregation,  opposite  to  the 
table  on  the  south  side  of  the  tabernacle.    (Ibid., 
xl.  24.) 

2.  New  Test.    (Fig.) :  A  church,  specially  applied 
to  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia. 

"...  and  the  seven  candlesticks  which  thou  sawest 
are  the  seven  churches." — Rev.  i.  20;  see  also  ii.  1,  5. 

3.  Bot. :  Various  plants  with  more  or  less  remote 
resemblance  to  a  candlestick.    Spec. — 

(1)  Lady's  Candlestick:  A  plant,  Primula  elatior. 

(2)  DeviVs    Candlestick :    A    plant,    Nepeta   gle- 
chorna. 

can  -dle-WOOd,  s.  [Eng.  candle;  wood.']  The 
name  of  a  tree,  Gomphia  guianensis,  found  in  Ja- 
maica. 

*can'-dSc,  *can'-d5ck,  s.  [Eng.  can,  and  dock 
(q.  v.).  Of.  Ger.  kannenkraut  (lif.=can-weed)  = 
horse-tail  or  marsh  horse-tail.] 

Botany : 

1.  A  plant  or  weed  growing  in  rivers,  Nymphcea 
alba,  from  the  half  unfolded  leaves  floating  on  the 
water  being  supposed  to  resemble  cans. 

•  2.  Nuphar  lutea,  so  called  from  its  broad  leaves, 
and  the  shape  of  its  seed-vessel  like  that  of  a  can 
or  flagon.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

" .  .  .  the  water-weeds,  as  water-lilies,  candocks, 
reote,  and  bulrushes." — Walton. 

can'-d5r,   can  -d5ur,   s.    [Lat.   ca»dor=white- 
ness ;  candeo=to  be  white.] 
*1.  Lit.:  The  state  of  being  white;  whiteness. 

2.  Fig.:  Frankness;  openness  of  heart. 

"Such  was  their  love  of  truth, 

Their  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  their  candor,  too!" 
Cowper:  Task,  ii.  544. 

cand  -r6y,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  machine 
used  in  preparing  cotton  cloths  for  printing.  It 
spreads  out  the  fabric  as  it  is  rolled  round  the  lap- 
ping roller. 

can'-dyS  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  "se  candir=to  candie 
or  grow  candide,  as  sugar  after  boyling"  (Cot~ 
f/rare) ;  Ital.  candire  =  to  candy;  candi  =  candy ; 
zurchero candi = sugar-candy ;  Arabic <t  Pers. qand= 
sugar;  ganrfaft.=sugar-candy ;  gwa*wJi'=sugared.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit . :  To  preserve  with  sugar,  to  sugar,  to  coat 
over  with  crystallized  sugar  (most  commonly  used 
in  the  pa.  par,). 

"They  have  in  Turkey  confections  like  to  candied  con- 
serves."— Bacon. 

*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  (Applied  to  frost) :  To  cover  over  with  congela- 
tions, to  crystallize. 

"Th*  excessive  cold  of  the  mid  air  anon, 
Candies  it  all  in  bails  of  icy  stone." 

Du  Bartas,  Day  2. 


2.  To  coat  over  or  incrust  with  any  foreign  sub 
stance. 

"I  have  seen  ...  a  skull  brought  thence,  which  was 
candifd  over  with  stone,  within  and  without." — Fuller: 
Worthies,  ii.  500. 

3.  To  sweeten;  cover  over  any  bitterness  or  un- 
pleasantness. 

"  This  candied  bitterest  tortures  with  delight." 

Beaum.  *  Flet.:  Psyche,  s.  198. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  become  coated  with  sugar. 

2.  Fig. :  To  become  congealed, 
candy-broad-sugar,  s.    Loaf  or  lump  sugar, 
can  -dy1  (1),  tkhan-dy,  s.    [Tamil  and  Malay- 

alam  kandi ;  Mahratta  khandee ;  from  Sansc.  khand 
=to  divide,  to  destroy.]  A  weight  in  use  in  India — 
at  Madras,  500  Ibs. ;  at  Bombay,  560  Ibs. 

Can'-dy^  (2),  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  candi,  sucre  candi;  Sp. 
en ndi,  azucar  cande ;  Ital.  candi  or  zucchero  candi ; 
from  Arab,  and  Pers.  qa?irf=sugar,  sugar-candy ; 
from  Sans.  khanda=a  piece  of  sugar,  khand=to 
break.] 

A.  As  subst. :  Crystallized  sugar,  made  by  boiling 
sugar  or  syrup  several  times  to  render  it  hard  and 
transparent. 

"  Like  flies  o'er  candy 
Buzz  round."— Byron:  Don  Juan,  xii.  32. 

*B.  As  adj.  (Fig.) :  Candied  over  externally; 
sw«.vtened  or  smoothed  over. 

"  Why,  what  a  candy  deal  of  courtesy 
This  fawning  greyhound  then  did  proffer  me  !" 

Shakesp.:  I  Henry  IV.,  i.  3. 

can'-dy"  (3),  s.  &  a.  [From  Candia  or  Crete,  a 
well-known  island  in  the  Mediterranean ;  south-east 
of  the  Morea.] 

candy-mustard,  s.  The  same  as  CANDY-TUFT 
(q.  v.).  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

candy-tuft,  s.  \  name  applied  to  several  species 
of  Iberis  (q.  v.).  The  name  was  originally  given  to 
the  I.  umbellata,  first  discovered  in  Candia. 

can  -d^-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [CANDY,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fr  particip.  adj. :  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  or  the  verb. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  becoming  can- 
died or  crystallized. 

cane  (1),  *canne,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  canne;  O.  Fr. 
canes  (pi.)  =  woods ;  canes,  canes,  keynes  =  oaks 
(Kelham):  Wei.  cawne?i=cane,  reed;  Sp.  &  Port, 
cane,*  Ital. &  Lat.  canna;  Gr.  kanna,kanne=a  reed 
or  cane,  or  anything  made  from  it ;  Arab,  qandt ; 
Heb.  qdneh.  See  II.  2.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  name  given  to  various  plants  with   reedy 
stems.    [II.  l.J 

fl)  Gen.:  In  the  foregoing  sense. 
2)  Specially: 

[a)  The  rattan  (Calamus  rotang).  [CALAMUS, 
RATTAN.] 

(6)  The  sugar-cane  (Saccharum  officinarum) . 
"  Has  God  then  given  its  sweetness  to  the  cane, 
Unless  His  laws  be  trampled  on — in  vain  ?" 

Cowper:  Charity,  190. 

2.  Anything   made  of  small   plants  with   reedy 
steins. 

(1)  A  lance  or  dart  of  cane. 

"Judge-like  thou  sitt'st,  to  praise  or  to  arraign 
The  flying  skirmish  of  the  darted  cane" 

Dryden;  Conquest  ofQranada,  Ft.  I.,  i.  1. 

(2)  A  slender  walking-stick,  thicker  than  a  switch 
and  more  slender  than  a  staff. 

"With  cane  extended  far  T  sought 
To  steer  it  close  to  land." 

Cowper:  The  Dog  and  the  Water  Lily. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  tfr  Com.:  A  name  for  various  endogenous 
plants  of  thin  but  tenacious  woody  stem.    These 
belong  chiefly  to  the  orders  Grammacew  and  Palm- 
acece.     For  different  kinds  of  "  canes,"  see  bamboo, 
rattan,  reed,  sugar-cane,  &c. 

2.  Script.:  The  "sweet'cane"  of  Scripture,  Heb. 
qaneh  {Isaiah  xliii.  24) ;  qanehhattob  lit.  =  the  good 
cane  (Jerem.  vi.20),  is  probably  a  grass,  Andropogon 
calamus  aromaticus,  which  is  a  native  of  India. 

"Thonhast  bought  me  no  sweet  cane  with  money  .  .  ." 
—Isa.xMu.-24. 

"To  what  purpose  cometb.  there  to  me  incense  from 
Sheba,  and  the  sweet  cane  from  a  far  country." — Jer. 
vi.  20. 

^[  The  same  word,gane/i,  is  translated  calannis  in 
the  Song  of  Solomon  iv.  14,  and  Ezekiel  xxvii.  19, 
and  may  be  the  above-mentioned  Andropogon;  or, 
if  not,  then  Acorus  calamus  (q.  v.)-  The  calamus  of 
Exodus  xxx.  23  is  in  Heb.  qeneh  bosem,  qeneh  being 
the  constructive  state  of  qaneh.  It  may  be  Acorux 
'••if'!,, i  'M.  The  reed  of  Isaiah  xxxvi.  6  is  also  qaneh, 
and  may  not  bo  limited  to  one  species. 


3.  Weights  ffr  Mean. :  A  measure  of  length  used  ia 
some  parts  of  Europe.    At  Naples  it   is  7  feet  3li 
inches;  at  Toulouse,  5  feet  8'4  inches,  and  in  Prov- 
ence 6  feet  5*2  inches. 

4.  HydrauL:  A  device  for  raising  water.    [HY- 
DRAULIC CANE.] 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  cane ; 
consisting  of  canes. 

cane-apple,  s.    A  plant,  Arbutus  Unedo. 
cane-brake,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  Abrakoorthicketcomposedof  cane;what 
is  called  in  India  bamboo-jungle,  or  anything  simi- 
lar.   (Chiefly  American.) 

2.  Bot.  <Sb  Ord.  Lang. :  The  English  name  of  the 
genus  Arundinaria. 

cane-Chair,  s.  A  chair  constructed  ontirelyof,or 
having  its  seat  alone  made  of  rattan  (CtUcmwt 
rotang),  either  in  its  integral  form  or  riven  in 
splints.  The  latter  are  plaited  together  after  the 
fa  sh  ion  of  a  loose- wo ven  web  or  wicker  work  to  form 
the  seat,  back,  <fcc.,  of  the  chair. 

cane-gun,  8,  A  weapon  comprising  a  gun-barrel 
with  its  discharging  devices,  arranged  within  tho 
shaft  of  a  cane  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of 
an  ordinary  waHdng-sticK.  (Knight.) 

cane-harvester,  s.  A  machine  for  cutting  sugar- 
cane or  sorghum  in  the  field.    Essentially,  it  differs 
but  little  from  the  CORN  -HARVESTER  (q.  v.), 
_  cane-hole,  s.    A  hole  or  trench  on  sugar  planta- 
tions, in  which  canes  are  planted. 

cane-juice,  «.    The  juice  of  the  sugar-cane. 

"The  first  of  these  writers  [Lucan]  in  enumerating 
Pompey*s  eastern  auxiliaries,  describes  a  nation  who 
made  use  of  the  cane-juice  as  a  drink."— Grainger:  Sugar- 
Cane,  bk.  i.,  note. 

Cane-juice  bleacher:  An  apparatus  for  decoloriz- 
ing cane-juice  by  means  of  sulphurous  acid  vapor. 
(Knight.) 

cane-knife,  .•>'.  A  knife  like  a  sword  or  Spanish 
machete,  used  for  cutting  standing  cane.  It  has  a 
blade  from  18  to  24  inches  long,  and  is  made  in 
various  patterns  for  the  Southern  or  South  Ameri- 
can market.  (Knight.) 

cane-mill,  s.  A  machine  for  grinding  sugar-cane 
or  sorghum-stalks. 

cane-polishing,  a.  Polishing  or  designed  to 
polish  canes. 

Cane-polishing  machine :  A  machine  for  polishing 
the  hard  siliceous  cuticle  of  rattan-splints  after 
they  are  split  and  rived  from  the  cane.'  [RATTAN, 
CANE-AVORKIXG  MACHINE.] 

cane-press,  s. 

Sugar-making:  A  machine  for  pressing  sugar- 
canes.  In  that  of  Bessemer  there  is  a  plunder 
reciprocating  in  a  trunk  into  which  the  cane  is  in- 
troduced transversely.  At  each  stroke  of  the 
plunger  a  length  of  cane  is  cut  off,  and  jammed 
against  the  mass  of  cut  cane,  which  is  ultimately 
drawn  out  at  tho  open  end. 

cane-scraper, ». 

Chair-makint/,  &c. :  A  machine  for  cutting  away 
the  woody  fiber  from  the  back  of  a  splint  of  rattan, 
to  make  it  thin  and  pliable.  (Knight.) 

cane -splitter,  s. 

Chair-making,  dtc.:  A  machine  for  cutting  and 
riving  splints  from  rattan,  [CANE-WORKINI>  MA- 
CHINE.] 

cane -stripper,  s. 

Sugar-making:  A  knife  for  stripping  and  topping 
cane-stalks. 

cane-sugar,  s.    [SUGAR.] 

cane-sword,  s.  A  long  dagger  inserted  into  a 
walking-cane,  the  handle  of  the  cane  forming  the 
hilt  of  the  dagger,  and.the  body  of  the  cane,  serving 
as  a  sheath  or  scabbard.  [See  SWORD-CANE.] 

cane-trash,  s.  Refuse  of  sugar-canes  or  macer- 
ated rinds  of  cane,  reserved  for  fuel  to  boil  the  cane- 
juice. 

cane-working,  a.  Working  or  designed  to  work 
cane. 

Cane-working  machine : 

Chair-making,  &c. :  A  machine  for  working  cane. 
(Used  specially  of  cane-splitters,  planers,  scrapers, 
shavers  dressers,  reducers,  and  polishers.)  (Knight.) 

cane  (2),  cain,  kain,  s.  &  a.  [From  Low  Lat. 
canum,  cana=tribute;  Gael,  ceann^the  head.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  duty  paid  by  a  tenant  to  his  land- 
lord in  kind.     (Jamieson.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Designed  to  be  given  to  a  landlord,  as 
cane-cheese,  cane-fowls.    [CAIN,  CAXAGE.] 

Cane,  v.  t.    [From  cane  (I),  s.  (q.  v.)] 

1.  Of  a  chair,  t£c.:   To  affix  rattan  to  suitable 
parts  of  it. 

2.  Of  a  person:  To  beat  with  a  cane  orthin  stick. 
"Or  would  it  tell  to  any  man's  advantage  in  history  that 

he  had  caned  Thomas  Aquinas." — De  Quinceij:  Works  (ed. 
1863),  vol.  ii.  p.  93. 


b6U,     b6y;     pout,    jo"wl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     §hin,     bench;     go,     fcem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     eyist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shim;      -^ion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     <fcc.  =  bel,      del. 
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caned  (1),  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CAKE,  ».] 

*caned  (2).  a.  [Lat.  camts=white.  from  the  color 

of  the  mold.]    Molded  or  turned  sour.    (Applied  to 

vinegar  or  ale.) 

"Caned,    Acidus." — Cathol.  Anglicum  (ed.  Herrtage). 

*can-el  (1),  *can-ele,  *can-elle,  *can-ylle,  ». 
[Fr.  cannelle ;  Sp.  canela;  Ger.  kaneel;  Dan.  kanel; 
probably  from  Lat.  canali*,  from  the  hollowness  of 
the  stalks.]  Cinnamon. 

"In  Arabia  is  store  mir,  and  cane/."— Trevifa,  i.  99. 

*can-el  (2),  *chan-elle,  s.    [CANAL.] 

"  Cane"  or  cftanelle.    Canalis." — Prompt.  Pan: 

"canel-bone,  *canelboon,  s.    [CANAL-BONE.] 

oa-nel  -la,  s.  [Lat.  dim.  of  canna=a  reed,  from 
the  shape  of  the  rolled-up  bark.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  order 
GuttifereDj  but  of  which  the  affinities  are  so  doubt- 
ful that  it  has  been  made  the  type  of  a  distinct 
order,  Canellaceee  (q.  v.).  They  are  ornamental 
shrubs  or  trees.  Canella  alba  is  a  common  West 
Indian  aromatic  evergreen  shrub.  It  is  called  also 
Wild  Cinnamon. 

canella  alba,  s. 

Bot.  db  Com. :  The  botanical  and  commercial  name 
of  a  cheap  aromatic  bark,  chiefly  obtained  from 
the  Bahamas.  (Craig.) 

canella-bark,  8. 

Bot. :  The  bark  of  Catiella  alba.  [CANELLA.]  It 
is  called  in  the  Bahamas  White-wood  Bark,  from 
the  color  of  the  trees  from  which  it  has  bec_n 
stripped.  It  yields  by  distillation  a  warm  aromatic 
oil,  which  is  carminative  and  stomachic.  In  the 
West  Indies  it  is  often  mixed  with  oil  of  cloves. 
(Lindley,  tfc.) 

canella  de  Chevro,  s.  The  Brazilian  name  for 
an  oil  distilled  from  the  fruit  of  Oreodaphne  opt/era, 
a  lauraceous  tree  growing  abundantly  in  South 
America  between  tne  Oronoko  and  the  Parime 
rivers.  The  oil  is  limpid  and  volatile.of  a  yellow  wine 
color,  an  aromatic  acrid  taste,  and  a  smell  as  if  old 
oil. of  orange-peel  had  been  mingled  with  that  of 
rosemary.  An  oil  which  gushes  copiously  from  the 
tree  itself  when  incisions  are  made  into  it,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  powerful  discutient. 

can-el-la'-§e-», «.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  canella 
(q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  suff.  -aceo*.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  plants  established  by  Von  Mar- 
tins, though  not  universally  accepted  by  other 
botanists.  Calyx  leathery,  of  three  imbricated 
sepals ;  petals  five,  twisted  in  aestivation ;  stamens 
about  twenty,  united  into  a  column,  with  the 
anthers  sessile  on  the  outside;  ovary  one-celled, 
with  two  or  three  ovules.  Of  doubtful  affinity. 
Probably  akin  to  Bixaceee.  (Lindley,  <tc.)  [CAN- 
ELLA.] 

can-51-lS-a  -9§-ous,  a.  [Lat.  canella;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -aceotts.] 

Bot. :  Pertaining  to  the  order  of  plants  of  which 
Canella  is  the  type.  (Craig.) 

ca'-neg,  >.  pi.    [Lat.  canis=&  dog.] 

canes  venaticl,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  canes  =  dogs ; 
venari<u=pertaining  to  hunting;  venor=tn  hunt.] 

Astron.:  The  Greyhounds,  the  name  of  two 
northern  constellations,  in  -which  Hevelius,  by 
whom  it  was  formed,  reckoned  twenty-five  stars, 
but  the  British  catalogue  only  ten. 

tca-nes'-9ent,  a.  [Lat.  caneecens;  pr.  par.  of 
ranesco=to  become  white,  caneo=to  be  white.] 
Become  white  in  color,  assuming  a  white  color. 

*can'-e-vas, s.    [CANVASS.] 

"  On  the  floor  y-cast  a  canevaa." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,866. 

cang,  s.  [Chinese.]  A  wooden  collar,  generally 
of  fifty  to  sixty  pounds  weight,  worn  around  the 
neck  as  a  legal  punishment  in  China.  It  is  called 
also  Area.  (Sir  George  Staunton,  J.  F.  Davis,  tfrc.) 

c&n'-gan,  s.    [Chinese.] 

Fabrics:  Chinese  coarse  cotton  cloth.  It  is  in 
pieces  six  yards  long,  nineteen  inches  wide,  and  has 
a  fixed  currency  value.  (Knight.) 

C&n-gt  -ca, «.  &  a.    [A  Brazilian  word.) 

cangica-wood,  N.  Called  also  Angica.  It  is  of  a 
rose-wood  color,  and  is  imported  from  Brazil  in 
trimmed  logs,  from  eight  to  ton  inches  in  diameter. 
As  a  variety  in  cabinet  work  small  quantities  of 
this  wood  are  employed.  ( Ure.) 

Can'-gle  (ry  silont),  v.  i.  [Perhaps  a  variant  of 
jangle,  or  from  Gael.  cainguam=to  argue,  plead.] 
To  quarrel,  argue,  dispute. 

'  'Ye  Canute  about  uticoft  kids." — Ramsay:  Scotch  Prov., 
p.  81. 

cang-lSr,  s.  [Cangl(e) ;  -er."\  Ajangler.  (Scotch.) 

cang -ling,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [C ANGLE,  v.]  (Scotch.) 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  Jangling. 

"  At  last  all  commeth  to  this,  that  wee  are  in  end  found 
to  haue  beene  neither  i  n  moode  nor  figure,  but  only  jang- 
ling and  canyliita-"—  2.  Bund:  Last  Battell,  p.  630. 


B.  ^43  subst. :  Altercation, 

c&n-Ic-u-la,  can-Ic-ule,  s.  [Lat.  canicula; 
dim.  of  canis=a  dog.] 

Astron.:  The  constellation  known  as  the  Dog- 
star,  the  principal  star  in  which,  Sirius,  rises  heli- 
acally  between  the  15th  of  July  and  20th  of  August. 

"Among  all  these  inconveniences,  the  greatest  I  suffer 
is  from  your  departure,  which  is  more  afflicting  to  me 
than  the  canicule."— Addison;  Letter  in  the  Student,  ii.  89. 

can-Ic  -u-lar,  a.  [Fr.  caniculaire ;  Lat.  canicu- 
laris;  from  canicula=&  little  dogj  dimin.  of  cants 
=  a  dog.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cauicula,  or  the  Dog- 
star. 

canicular  days,  9. pi.  The  dog-days— the  period 
during  which  the  dog-star  rises  and  sets  with  the 
sun,  viz.,  July  to  August.  In  old,  and  indeed  till 
comparatively  recent  times,  the  great  heat,  a-nd  the 
consequent  diseases  which  are  prevalent  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  were  popularly  ascribed  to  the  influence 
of  this  star. 

"  In  regard  to  different  latitudes,  unto  some  the  canicu- 
lar days  are  in  the  winter,  as  unto  such  as  are  under  the 
equinoctial  line;  for  unto  them  the  dog-star  ariseth  when 
the  sun  is  about  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  which  season  unto 
them  is  winter." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

canicular  year,  s.  The  Egyptian  year,  com- 
puted from  one  heliacal  rising  of  the  dog-star  to 
another. 

can  -I-d»,  *.  pi.  [From  Lat.  cani*=&  dog,  and 
fern.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool.:  A  family  of  mammals  belonging  to  the 
order  Carnivora,  and  the  section  Digitigrada.    The 
muzzle  is  more  or  less  pointed,  the  tongue  smooth, 
and  the  claws  non-retractile,  the  last-named  char- 
acter distinguishing  it  from  the  Felidro.    The  fore 
feet  have  five  toes  each,  and  the  hind  ones  four. 
Molar  teeth,  f-?  or  f-f .    The  carnassial  has  a  heel  or 
process.    It  contains  the  Dogs,  Wolves,  Foxes,  and 
Jackals.    It  is  akin  to  the  Hyaenidse  (q.  v.) . 

2.  Palceont. :    C  a  nidge  have  been    found   in   the 
Eocene,  but  this  may  not  have  been  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  family  in  geological  time.    There  are 
fossil  as  well  as  recent  genera  known. 

can-Ie,  can'-nle,  a.  {CANNY.]  Gentle,  mild; 
dexterous. 

"  Then  cannt>,  in  some  cozie  place, 
They  close  the  day." 

Burns:  To  James  Smith. 

*C-a-nI  -nal,  a.  [Lat.  canmus.]  The  same  as 
CANINE  (q.  v.). 

"Too  much  caninal  anger    .    .    ." — Fuller. 

C a -nine,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  canin;  Lat.  cuntnus=per- 
taining  to  a  dog;  ea?its=a  dog.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:    Of  or  pertaining  to  dogs,  having 
the  nature  or  qualities  of  a  dog ;  dog-like. 

"A  kind  of  women  are  made  up  of  canine  particles : 
these  are  scolds,  who  imitate  the  animals  oat  of  which 
they  were  taken,  always  busy  and  barking,  and  snarl  at 
every  one  that  comes  in  their  way." — Addiaon. 

"Savages  now  sometimes  cross  their  dogs  with  wild 
canine  animals,  to  improve  the  breed." — Darwin:  Origin 
of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  i.,  p.  84. 

2.  Afed. :    Unnatural,  insatiable. 

"It  may  occasion  an  exorbitant  appetite  of  usual 
things,  which  they  will  take  in  such  quantities  till  they 
vomit  them  up  like  dogs ;  from  whence  it  i-  called 
canine," — Arbuthnot. 

B.  Assubst.:    A  canine-tooth. 

"The  more  perfect  quadrupeds  have  three  sorts  of 
teeth,  termed  incisors,  canines,  and  molars.  .  .  .  The 
canines  follow  the  incisors,  and  occupy  an  intermediate 
station  between  them  and  the  molars ;  they  are  only 
employed  in  tearing  or  holding;  hence  they  are  chiefly 
confined  to  quadrupeds  who  live  upon  animal  matter, 
and  are  wanting  in  tne  herbivorous  ruminants,  to  whom, 
in  fact,  they  are  unnecessary."— Swainson;  Natural  His- 
tory of  Quadrupeds,  g  71. 

canine -letter,  s.    The  letter  r,  from  its  sound. 

canine -madness,  s.    {HYDROPHOBIA.]        , 

canine-teeth,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  The  sharp-pointed  teeth  on  each  side, 
between  the  incisors  and  bicuspids,  so  called  from 
their  resemblance  to  those  of  a  dog. 

can  -Ing  (1),  pr.par.  &s.    [CANE,  r.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :   (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  sitbst. :    The  act  of  flogging  with  a  cane ; 
the  strokes  given. 

*can'-Ing(2),*can-y'nge,s.  [Lat.  raniu= white.] 
[CANED  (2),  a.]  The  act  of  becoming  sour  or 
molded ;  the  state  of  being  molded. 

Canynge  of  ale:  Acor.  (Cathol.  Anglicum,  ed. 
Herrtage.) 

can'-I-ple,  6.  [A  corruption  of  Fr.  canif;  Port. 
canivele=i\  pen-knife;  ana  Eng.  suff.  •pie.'}  A  small 
knife  or  dagger.  (Ogilvie.) 


ca -nls,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  mammals,  having  six  upper 
fore-teeth  and  six  lower,  tusks  solitary,  and  grinders 
six  or  seven.  It  includes  the  Common  Dog  (Canis 


Jackal  (Cants  aureus).  The  Fox  is  often  named 
Canis  wipes,  but  now  more  frequently  Vulpes  vul- 
garis.  The  genus  cants  is  spread  over  the  whole 
world. 

2.  Palceont.:  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
genera  of  Canidee  in  a  fossil  state.  The  typical  one, 
Canis,  seems  to  exist  in  the  Miocene,  and  abounds  in 
the  Pliocene  of  this  country, 

cams-major,:-.    [Lat.=the  greater  dog.] 
Astron.  :  A  constellation  in   the    southern  hemi- 
sphere, consisting,  according  to  the  British  Cata- 
logue, of  thirty-two  stars.    Within  its  limits  shines 
the  brightest  fixed  star  in  the  whole  heavens,  Sirius.  . 
the  "  Dog-star."    [SlBIUS.] 
canis-mlnor,  s.    [Lat.=the  lesser  dog.] 
Astron.  :  Another  southern  constellation,  consist- 
ing, according  to  Ptolemy,  of  only  two  stars.    Its 
chief  star  is  Procyon  (q.  v.),  which  is  of  the  first 
magnitude. 

can'-Is-tSr,  s.  [Fr.  canastre;  Lat.  canistrum; 
from  Gr.  fcanosfro~i**=a  basket  of  reeds  ;  fcanne=a- 
cane,  a  reed.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*l.  A  small  basket,  originally  made  of  reeds. 
"White  lilies  in  full  canisters  they  bring, 
With  all  the  glories  of  the  purple  spring." 

Dryden:   Virgil:  Eel.  ii.  61. 

2.  A  metal  box  or  case. 

"  The  glittering  canisters  are  heap'd  with  bread. 
Viands  of  various  kinds  invite  the  taste." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  vii.,  235-6. 

3.  A  tin  or  metal  box   or   case  for  holding  tea  . 
coffee,  &c. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mil.:  Metal  cases  containing  lead  or  inn. 
bullets,  which  burst  after  leaving  the  guns.  [CASE- 
SHOT.] 

"  A  masked  battery  of  canister  and  grape  could  not 
have  achieved  more  terrible  execution.  —  Disraeli:  Con-  • 
inysby,  bk.  i  v.,  ch.  xiv. 

*2.  Cooperage  :  An  instrument  used  by  coopers  in 
racking  off  wine.  (Phillips.) 

*3.  Weights  and  Measures:  A  quantity  of  tea,  "5 
to  100  Ibs.  weight.  (Phillips.  ) 

canister-shot,  s.    [CANISTEB,  B.  1.] 

can  -kSr,  *can  -ere,  s.  &  a.    [Fr.  chancre  ;  Lat.  . 
cancer=a  crab.] 
A.  -4s  substantive  : 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  cancer,  an  eating  or  corroding  ulceration,. 
especially  in  the  mouth. 

(2)  Anything  material  which  eats  away  or  cor- 
rodes.   [CANKER-WOBM.] 

•2.  Figuratively:  , 

(1)  Anything  which  corrupts  or  consumes. 

"  O,  that  this  good  blossom  conld  be  kept  from  can— 
leers  l"—Shakesp.:  Hen.  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  ii,  2. 

"It  is  the  canker  and  ruin  of  many  men's  estates,. 
which,  in  process  of  time  breeds  a  public  poverty."  — 


. 

(2)  Rust.    (Wright.) 
(3) 


.  . 

A  mental  wound  or  soro. 

"...    heal  th"  inveterate  canker  of  one  wound 
By  making  many."  Shakesp,;  King  John,  v.  2. 

(4)  Corruption,  virulence. 

"As  with  age  his  body  uglier  grows, 
So  his  mind  with  cankers." 
Shaketsp.:  Tempest,  iv.  1  (in  some  editions). 
"  Banish  the  canker  of  ambitious  thoughts." 

Ibid.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt,  If.,  i.  2 

II.  Technically: 

1.  The  same  as  CAXKEE-WOHM  (q.  v.). 

"  .     .    .    in  the  sweetest  bud 
The  eating  canker  dwells." 

Shakesp.;  Tico  Oent.,  i.  1. 

2.  Botany: 

*(1)  Rosa  caniJM,  the  Dog-rose. 

"I  had  rather  be  a  canker  in  the  hedge  than  a  rose  IHN 
his  grace."  —  Shakesp..-  Much  Ado,  i.  3. 

(2)  Papaver  rhceas,  the  Red  Field-poppy,  from  it?  - 
red  color  and  its  detriment  to  arable  land. 

(3)  Leontodon  taraxacum,  Dandelion.    [In  Dut. 
Cancker-bloemen.]     (Britten  &  Holland.) 

(4)  A  toadstool.    (Wright.) 

(5)  A    fungus    growing   on    and    injuring    tree.--. 
[CARCINOMA.] 

"  The  calf,  the  wind-shock,  nnd  the  knot, 
The  canker,  scab,  ecurf,  sap,  and  rot."—  Evelyn. 
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3.  Farriery: 

(1)  A  disease  of  tho  horse's  foot,  often  incurable, 
generally  originating  in  a  diseased  thrush.     It  con- 
sists of  a  fungous  excrescence  with  fibrous  roots. 

(2)  A  disease  in  the  ears  of  dogs. 
B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds.) 
canker-bloom,  s. 

Bot.:  The  Dog-rose  or  Wild-brier.  [CANKER.  H., 
2(1).] 

*canker-blOS80m,  s.  A  worm  or  caterpillar 
eating  away  fruit,  &c.  (Lit.  dbflg,} 

"  O  me!  you  juggler!  you  canker-blossom.' 
You  thief  of  love;  what,  have  you  come  by  night?  " 
Shakesp..-  Mid.  Night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

canker-flower,  s.  A  plant,  Rosa  canina.  (Hey- 
wood;  Love's  Mistress,  1636.)  (Britten  <£  Holland.) 

*canker-fly,  s. 

Entom. :  An  insect  feeding  on  fruit. 

"There  be  of  flies,  caterpillars,  canker-flies,  and  bear 
flies."—  Walton.-  Angler. 

canker-fret,  s. 

1.  Copperas. 

2.  An  ulcer  or  sore  in  the  mouth, 
canker-nail,  s.    A  strip  of  flesh  torn  back  above 

tho  root  of  a  finger-nail ;  a  hang-nail. 

canker-root,  s.  A  plant,  the  Common  Sorrel. 
(Nemnich.) 

canker-rose,  *.  Two  plants,  (1)  Papaver  Rhceas 
and  (2)  Rosa  canina. 

canker-worm,  #. 

1.  Lit.    Entom.:  A  caterpillar,  especially  that  of 
the  Geometer  moths. 

"And  I  will  restore  to  you  the  years  that  the  locust  hath 
eaten,  the  canker-worm,  and  the  caterpillar,  .  .  .  "— 
Joel  ii.  25. 

"The  canker-worms  uponlhe  passers-by, 

Upon  each  woman's  bonnet,  shawl,  and  gown.'' 
Longfellow:  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn;  The  Poet's  Tale. 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  which  corrupts  or  corrodes. 
"A  huffing,  shilling,  flatt'ring,  cringing  coward, 

A  canker-worm  of  peace,  was  raised  above  him." 
Otway:  The  Orphan,  i.  2. 

can  -kSr,  v.  t.  &  *'.    [CANKER,  *.] 
fA.  Transitive : 

I.  Lit. :  To  corrode,  consume,  or  eat  away  as  rust. 
"Your  gold  and  silver  is  cankered;  and  the  rust  of  them 
shall  be  a  witness  against  you,    .    .    .  "—James  v.  3. 

*II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  corrode,  corrupt,  undermine. 

"Restore  to  God  his  due  in  tithe  and  time, 
A  tithe  purloin'd  cankers  the  whole  estate." 

Herbert. 

2.  To  pollute,  infect. 

"  ,    ,    .    an  overgrown  estate,  that  is  cankered  with  the 
acquisitions  of  rapine  and  exaction." — Addison. 
tB.  Intransitive: 

\.  Lit.:  To  become  cankered,  to  bo  eaten  away  by 
rust,  as  by  a  canker. 

"Silvering  will  sully  and  canker  more  than  gilding; 
.    .    .     "—  Bacon. 
'2.  Fig. :  To  become  corrupt. 

"As  with  age  his  body  uglier  grows, 
So  his  mind  cankers." 

Shakes}*.:  Te mpenf,  iv.  1. 

*can  -ker-blt,  a.    [Eng.  canker,  and  frt<=bitten.] 

1.  Lit.:  Touched  or  eaten  with. canker. 

2.  Fig. :  Consumed  away  by  anything  venomous 
or  slanderous. 

'*Know.  thy  name  in  lost, 
By  treason's  tooth  baregnawn  and  eankerbit." 

>7m/.vs/>.;  Lear,  v.  3. 

can  -kered,  *can  -ker-rit,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CAN- 
KER, v.] 

1.  Lit. :  Eaten  away  with  canker. 
*2.  Fig.:  .Envenomed,  cross,  peevish,  perverse. 
"  Nor  satisfyit  of  hir  auld  furie  nor  wroik, 
Rolling  in  inynd  full  raoiiy  cankerrft  bloik." 

!>"",,.:    Virgil,  148,  4. 

"...    a  will  !  a  wicked  will; 
A  woman's  will;  a  canker'd  grandam's  will  !" 

Shakes^.:  King  John,  ii.  1. 

"  The  cankered  spoil  corrodes  the  pining  state, 
Starved  by  that  indolence  their  mines  create." 

t'»u'}>fi-:  cluii-itij.  63. 

*can-kered-lyS  *can -kard-1^,  adv.  [Eng, 
cankered;  -ly.]  Venomously,  spitefully. 

"  Our  wealth  through  him  wait  many  times  the  worse. 
So  cankardly  he  hud  our  kin  in  hate." 

Mir.fnr  Mtuj.,  p.  401. 

can'-ker-Ing,  pr.par.  &  a.    [CANKER,  «•] 
A.  Aspr.  par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 
+B.  As  adj.:  Corroding,  consuming,  destroying. 
"  And  in  each  ring  there  is  a  chain; 
That  iron  is  a  aamtertoffthing." 

Byron:  The  Prisoner  of  Chill",,,  2. 
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cafi   ker-ous,  a.    [Eng.  canker;  -oue.] 

I.  Lit.:  Eating  or  corroding  as.  a  canker. 

f2.  Fly.:  Consuming,  destroying,  wearing  out. 

"  Another  species  of  tyrannic  rule, 
Unknown,  before,  whose  cankerous  shackles  seizM 
The  enveiiom'd  soul."  Tltmiison:  Liberty,  pt.  iv. 

can  -ker-weed,  s.  [Eng.  ranker;  weed.'}  A 
name  sometimes  given  to  various  composite  plants, 
specially  to  (1)  Senecio  Jacobcea,  (2)  ,S.  sylvaticus, 
(3)S.  tenuifolius. 

can -ke"r-w5rt,  can -ger-wort,  «.  [From  Eng. 
canker  and  «?or£:  A.  S.  wyrt,  untrt  =  B.n  herb,  a 
plant.]  Several  plants,  viz : 

1.  (Of  the  single  form  Cankcrwort) :    Leontodon 
Taraxacum. 

2.  (Of  both  forms)  : 

(1)  Linaria  spuria.    (2)  L.  Elatine.    (Brill 01  «('• 
Holland.) 
can'-k8r-y,  *can  -kryS  a.    [Eng.  canker;  -;/.] 

I.  Lit.:  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  a  canker. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Worn,  eaten  away,  as  though  by  a  canker. 

"  It  [the  MS.]  had  the  plain  mark  of  age,  the  ink  beinp 
turned  brown  andea«fcry." — Wogan,  in  Burton1 8  Genuine- 
ness of  Lord  Clarendon's  Hist.,  p.  140. 

2.  Peevish,  perverse,  cantankerous, 
can-krl-en  -1-a,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Primulacese,  consisting  of  a 
single  species  from  Java — a  beautiful  Alpine  plant, 
with  erect  radical  leaves,  often  half  a  foot  in  diam- 
eter, verticillate  nodding  flowers,  and  erect  fruit. 
(Treas,  of  Botany.) 

can  ua  (1),  s.  [Lat.  canna;  Or.  kanna.kanne  = 
a  reed.] 

Botany : 

1.  Sing. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to,  if  not 
oven  typical  of.  the  endogenous  order  Marantaceap. 
[CANNACE£J.]  They  have  beautiful  red  or  yellow 
flowers.  Canna  indica  is  the  Indian  shot  or  Indian 
bead,  a  native  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America;  it  is 
common  and  in  flower  most  of  the  year  in  Indian 
gardens.  The  seeds  have  been  used  as  a  substitute 
for  coffee,  and  they  moreover  furnish  a  beautiful 
but  not  a  durable  purple.  A  kind  of  arrowroot  is  ex- 
tracted in  the  West  indies  from  a  species  believed 
to  be  C.  Achiras.  The  fleshy  corms  of  some  cannas 
are  said  to  be  eaten  in  Peru,  and  according  to  Von 
Martius  those  of  C.  aurantiaca  alauca  and  others 
are  diuretic  and  diaphoretic,  acting  like  orris-root. 

2*  PL:  Jussieu's  name  for  an  old  endogenous 
order  of  plants,  now  separated  into  two,  viz.,  Zingi- 
beraceae  and  Marantacere  (q.  v.). 

tcan-na  (2),  s.  &  a,  [Contracted  from  Scotch 
cannach  (q.  v.).] 

canna-down,  s.    [CANNACH.] 

can  na,  v.  [Eng.  &  Scotch  can;  Scotch  na  = 
not.]  Can  not,  or  cannot.  (Scotch.) 

"  Troth,  Sir,  I  canna  weel  say  —  I  never  take  heed 
whether  my  company  be  lang  or  short,  if  they  make  a 
langbill."—  Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xxxii. 

fcan'-na-blc,  «•  [Lat.  mmiabts^hemp.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  hemp. 

cannabic-composition,  s. 

Arch.:  A  composition,  the  basis  of  which  is 
hemp,  amalgamated  with  a  resinous  substance, 
prepared  and  worked  into  thick  sheets.  From  it 
ornaments  in  high  relief  are  formed  by  the  pressure 
of  metal  disks,  and  are  less  than  half  the  weight  of 
papier  mdc&e.  It  is  thin  and  elastic,  and  adapted 
for  walls  of  houses.  It  will  stand  a  blow  of  a  ham- 
mer, or  the  effects  of  weather,  and  admits  of  being 
painted,  varnished,  or  gilded. 

*can  -na-ble,  s.    [CANOPT.] 

"  Item,  ane  eannabie  of  grene  taffetie,  freinyeit  with 
grene,  quhilke  may  serve  for  any  dry  stuill  or  a  bed." — 
Inventories,  A.  1661,  p.  138. 

can-na-bln-a  -90-86,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.  cannabis 
—hemp,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.l 

Bot. :  Hemp  worts,  an  order  of  plants,  of  the 
Drtical  alliance.  They  have  a  solitary  suspended 
ovule,  and  a  hooked  exalbuminous  embryo  with  a 
superior  radicle.  They  inhabit  the  temperate  parts 
of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  Only  two  genera  are 
known,  Cannabis  or  Hemp,  and  Humulus  or  Hop. 
(Lindley.) 

can'-na-bine,  a.&s.  [Lat.  c«)m«?H)u(s=pertain- 
ing  to  hemp ;  Gr.  kannabinos,  from  kannabin= 
hemp.] 

*A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  hemp;  hempen. 

B.  As  subfit. :  A  narcotic  gum  rosin  obtained  from 
th(»  hemp  (Cannabis  sativa). 

Can-na-bls,  s.  [Lat.  fan  nubia;  Hr,  kannabia— 
hemp.  ] 

1.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
Cannabinaceap.  Cannabix  sattva  is  the  Common 
Hemp.  It  is  a  native  of  India  and  Persia.  The 
dried  plant  or  portions  of  it  are  sold  iu  the  bazaars 
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of  IntHa,  under  tho  names  of  Gunjah  or  Bhang,  and 
are  used  by  the  natives  as  stimulants  and  intoxi- 
cants ;  the  former  is  smoked  like  tobacco,  the  latter 
is  pounded  with  water,  so  as  to  make  a  drink. 
[HEMP,  BHANG.] 
2.  Pharm. :  [HEMP.] 

can-na  $e-ae  (Agardh),  can  -ne-se  (R.  Brown), 
x.  pi.  (From  Lat.  canna  (q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -rrcece  or  ece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  endogenous  plants,  now  more 
commonly  called  MarantaceaB  (Marants)  (q.  v.). 

can  -nach,  s.    [Gael.  ca«.acfc=cat's  tails;  moss- 
crops.] 
Bot.:    Cotton-grass      (Eriophorum     vaginatum). 

(Linn.) 

"Cannach  is  the  Gaelic  name  of  a  plant  common  in 
moory  ground,  without  leaf  or  lateral  outshoot  of  nny 
kind,  consisting  merely  of  a  slender  stem  supporting  u 
silky  tuft,  beautifully  white,  and  of  glossy  brightness."— 
Mrs.  Grant:  Poems,  N.  p.  116. 

*can-nse,  s.nl.    [PI.  of  Lat.  canna=a  reed,  u 
cane.    CANNA,  CANE.] 
Bot.:  [CANNA  (l),2.pL] 

can  -nagh,  con -nagh,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
disease  to  which  hens  are  subject,  in  which  the 
nostrils  are  so  stopped  that  the  fowl  cannot  breathe, 
and  a  horn  grows  on  the  tongue;  apparently  the 
Pip.  (Scotch. ) 

can  -nas,  can  -nes,  s.    [CANVAS.] 

"  A  puff  o'  wind  ye  cudna  get, 
To  gar  your  cannas  wag. 

Poems  in  the  ttuchan  Dialect,  p.  10. 

canned,  a.  [Eng.  can,  s.]  Preserved  or  packed 
in  cans  or  tins. 

"  We  have  many  eminent  native  firms  of  preparers  of 
'tinned*  and  l canned'  provisions." — Limfion  Daily  Tele- 
graph, October-]*;,  1880.  - 

*can  -nel  (1),  s.    [CHANNEL.] 

can-nel  (2)  (Eng.),  can-nell  (Scotch),  s.  <fc  a. 
[Eng.  cannel  is  a  corruption  of  candle.] 

cannel-coal,  candle-coal  (Eny.),  cannell- 
coal,  candle-coal  (Scotch)',s. 

Min.:  A  variety  of  the  species  called  by  Dana 
Mineral  Coal.  It  is  bituminous  and  often  cakes.  It 
has  little  luster;  its  color  is  dull  bluish  or  grayish 
black.  On  distillation  it  furnishes  forty  to  sixty-six 
per  cent,  of  volatile  matter.  It  is  used  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  oils.  Parrot-coal  and  Horn-coal  are 
essentially  the  same  as  Cannel-coal.  (Dana.) 

*can -nel  (3),s.    [GAVEL,  s.] 

"  Aromaticks,  of  cannel,  cardamoms,  clowes,  ginger," 
Ac.— St.  Germain;  Royal  Physician,  p.  50. 

cannel-waters,  s.  pi     Cinnamon-waters. 

"  Aquavitte  with  castor,  or  tryacle-water — cannfl- 
leater,  and  celestial  water." — St.  QcrMain:  Royal  Phyai~ 
cm»,  p.  60. 

can-nell,  s.    [CANAL.] 

cannell-bayne,  s.    [CANAL-BONE,] 

can  -ne-quln,  s.  [Local  oriental  name.]  A  kind 
of  white  cotton  cloth  made  ii  the  East  Indies, 
about  eight  ells  long. 

can'-ne"r-^,  s.  A  place  w.here  fruits,  meats,  »fcc., 
are  canned. 

can  -net,  s.    [Etym.  unknown.] 

Her.:  A  charge  in  coats  of  arms  in  which  ducks 
are  represented  without  beaks  or  feet. 

can  -nl-bal,  *can  -I-bal,  s.  &  a.  [Sp.  canibal, 
'a  corruption  of  Caribal  =  a  Carib.  Probably  the 
form  of  tho  word  has  been  influenced  by  the  Lat. 
cants— a.  dog;  camnus=pertaining  to  a  dog,  as  de- 
scriptive of  or  applicable  to  the  low  or  revolting 
practice  of  cannibalism.  (Trench:  On  the  Studwof 
Words,  p.  136-7.)] 

A.  Assubst. :  One  who  eats  human  flesh,  a  man- 
eater;' an  anthropophagite. 

"The  Curibes  learned  to  be  men-eaters  or  eanibals." — 
Hackluyt:  Vnyages,  iii.  676. 

"The  cannibals  that  each  other  eat; 
The  anthropophagi."—.S/i<iA:c.<i/>.;  Othello,  i.  3. 

"There  is  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  California,  not  more 
than  sixty  miles  from  the  Mexican  mainland,  which  is 
inhabited  by  the  remnants  of  a  race  of  giant  cfiniiihnl,  . 
This  startling  discovery  was  made  by  a  West  Coast  nat- 
uralist early  in  1891,  and  has  since  been  confirmed  both 
by  United  States  and  Mexican  explorers.  Some  of  them 
are  over  seven  feet  in  height.  The  island  upon  which 
they  were  found  is  known  as  the  Island  or  Isle  of  Leri. 
There  is  every  evidence  of  cuunibulism  among  them." — 
Xt.  Limits  Rrinttilic. 

1.  Lit.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  man-oator. 

*2.  Fiy. :  Applied  to  anything  exceedingly  bar- 
barous or  revolting. 

"...  but  cannibal  terror  has  been  more  powerful 
than  family  influence."— Burke:  On  a  Regicide  Peace, 
Let.  2. 
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-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  ~  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  •  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 


cannibalism 

can  -nl-bal  i§m,  s.  [Eng.  cannibal;  and  sun". 
-win  (q.  v.)J 

1.  Lit.:    The  act  or  practice    of    eating  human 
flesh ;  man-eating. 

"The  Scythians  esteem  cannffmlism  a  sober  and  relig- 
ious custom." — Christian  Religion's  A]>]>rnt  t»  thr  l!nr  </ 
Reason,  ii.  87.  (Latham.) 

2.  Fig. :  Barbarity,  atrocities. 

"Unless  a' warm  opposition  ...  to  the  spirit  of  pro- 
scription, plunder,  murder,  and  t'tninibtilif«»i,  be  adverse 
to  the  true  principles  of  freedom."— Burke. 

*can  -nl-bal-ly4,  adv.    [Eng,  cannibal;  -ly.~\  In 

I  he  manner  of  or  like  a  cannibal. 

"  Had  he  been  cannibal  ly  given,  he  might  have  broiled 
and  eaten  him  too." — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 

can  -nl-kln,  s.  [Dim.  of  Eng.  &  Scotch  can,  s. 
(q.  v.)]  A  drinking  vessel.  (Scotch.)  (Poems  of 
IMh  Cent.) 

can  -ul-ly^,  ad  i*.  [Scotch  canny,  cannie;  -'#•] 
Skillfully,  cautiously,  dexterously. 

"...  whereas,  if  he  had  had  a  wee  bit  rinnin  ring 
011  the  siiaftle,  she  wud  ha'  rein'd  as  cannily  as  a  cadger's 
pownie." — Scott:  tt'arerley,  ch.  xlvii. 

can  -nl-ness,  s.    [ Scotch  canny ;  -ness.] 

1.  Caution,  forbearance,  moderation  in  conduct. 
"He  is  not  likely  to  carry  himself  with  any  canninffts  in 

time  coming."—  Baillie:  Letters,  i.  66. 

2.  Crafty  management. 

"When  the  canniness  of  Rothes  had  brought  in  Mont- 
rose  to  pur  party,  his  more  than  ordinary  and  civil  pride 
made  him  very  hard  to  be  guided." — Baillie:  Letters,  ii.  92. 

*can'-nip-e"r,  s.  [A  corruption  of  callipers.'}  Cal- 
lipers. 

"The  square  is  taken  by  a  pair  of  cannipers,  or  two 
rulers  clapped  to  the  side  of  a  tree,  measuring  the  dis- 
tance between  them."— Mortimer;  Husbandry. 

can-nle,  s.    [CANDLE.]    (Scotch.) 
••  .     .    .    in  a  grand  chamber,  a'  hung  wi'  black,  and 
lighted  wi*  wax  cannle.'1 — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxvi. 

can  nbn  ('!),«.  &  a.  [Trench  thinks  it  was  de- 
rived from  Gr.  kanna=a  reed  or  cane,  to  which  the 
hollowness  and  comparative  straightness  of  can- 
non give  some  resemblance.  He  points  out  that  the 
word  ro/ir,  in  German,  also  first  signified  a  cane  or 
reed,  but  was  afterward  applied  also  to  the  barrel 
of  a  (run.  (Trench:  On  the  Stiidy  of  Words,  p.  191.) 
A  doublet  of  CANON  (q.  v.).  (Sfrear.)] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 
*1.  A  tube.    [('ANON.] 

2.  A  piece  of  ordnance.    [II.] 

"  If  I  say  sooth,  I  must  report  they  were 
As  cannons  overcharged  with  double  cracks." 

Shnkftp.;  Macbeth,  i.  2. 
"Then  banners  rise,  and  cannon-signal  roars." 

Nt'vtt:  The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  v.  56. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mil.:  A  conical  tube  of  iron,  brass,  or  steel  for 
discharging  projectiles.  Its  external  parts  are 
called  capcabol,  first  re-enforce,  second  re-enforce, 
chase,  muzzle.  It  is  supported  on  carriages  by  short 
arms  on  each  side,  forming  part  of  the  gun,  called 
trunnions.  The  bore  may  be  cylindrical  or  cham- 
bered, smooth  orrifled.  It  may  boloadedat  breech 
or  muzzle.  It  was  first  introduced  in  Europe  in  the 
fourteenth  century ;  made  of  longitudinal  iron  bars 
hooped  with  rings ;  charge  contained  in  a  separate 
chamber  placed  in  a  socket  in  the  breech;  snot  of 
lead,  iron,  or  stone.  Used  by  Edward  III.,  atCalais, 
1316 ;  by  Venetians,  at  Ch  loggia,  1366 ;  in  the  field  at 
( -ressr,  1346 ;  at  Bruges,  by  the  Gantois,  1382 ;  and  at 
Constantinople,  by  Turks,  in  1394,  Brass  guns, 
introduced  in  the  fifteenth  century,  as  the  "  Messen- 
ger," at  Aberystwith,  throwing  a  30-lb.  shot;  tho 
*'  King's  Daughter,"  at  Harlech,  one  of  45  Ibs.  Moiis 
Meg,  at  Edinburgh,  caliber  twenty  inches;  the 
Great  Gun  of  Ghent,  twenty-six  inches ;  the  English 
guns  at  Mont  S.  Michel,  fifteen  inches  and  nineteen 
inches,  are  bombards  of  this  period.  Designations 
of  guns :  Cannon  Royal,  Bastard  Cannon,  Half 
Cartham,  Culverins.  Demy-Culverins,  Basilisk,  Ser- 
pentine, Aspik,  Dragon,  Syren,  Moyens,  Rabinet. 
Falcon,  Falconet,  and  Saker :  the  last  three  for  field 
service.  Sixteenth  century :  hollow  bronze  andiron 
-,'uns  first  cast  in  England  (1521  and  1547) ;  made  very 
long  and  charged  with  meal-powder;  portable 
"hand-cannon"  and  small  breech-loaders,  as  the 

II  Paterara,"  still  used;  seige-guns  threw  a  79K-lb. 
shot.    Seventeenth  century:  lighter  field-guns  and 
cartridges  invented  ;  Custavua  Adolphus  employed 
copper  guns  covered  with  leather  or  rope.    Eight- 
eenth century:    guns  cast  solid  and  then  bmnl: 
carronndes  introduced.    Nineteenth  century:  Rifled 
field-guns  first  employed,  in  1X59;  since  then  rifling 
applied  to  all  calibers.    [GuN.] 

'_'.  Mach.:  A  metallic  hub  or  sleeve,  fitted  to 
revolve  on  a  shaft,  or  with  it. 

:i.  Printing:  A  large  size  of  type,  used  for  bills, 
po-tcr>,  Ac.'  (CANON.  :t.  | 
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B.  -Is  ritljecth-r  :  iSco  the  compounds.) 

cannon-ball,  »•. 

Mil. :  Applied  generally  to  all  iron  projectile?  fired 
from  smooth-bore  ordnance.  They  consist  of  solid 
and  hollow  cast-iron  shot,  steel  or  wrought-iron 
shot,  grape,  case,  sand  shot,  common  shells,  dia- 

S'lragm  shrapnel  shells,  improved  shrapnel  shells, 
urtin's  shells,  carcasses,  light  balls   (ground  and 
parachute) ,  and  smoke  balls.    Stink  balls  and  pois- 
oned balls  were  formerly  used  by  barbaric  nations. 
"  Like  feather-bed  'twixt  castle  wall, 
And  heavy  brunt  of  cannon-ball." 

Butler:  Hudihi-as. 
Cannon-ball  tree : 

Hot. :  A  name  given  to  a  South  American  tree— 
Couropita  guianensis—trom  the  large  size  and  glob- 
ular shape  of  its  fruit.  It  belongs  to  the  order 
Lecythidaceap.  The  fruit  is  vinous  and  pleasant 
when  fresh,  but  emits  an  intolerably  offensive  odor 
when  in  a  state  of  decay.  It  is  known  in  Cayenne 
as  the  "Abricot  Sauvase,"  f.  e.,  Wild  Apricot.  The 
shells  are  used  as  drinking  utensils;  the  seeds  aro 
eaten  by  monkeys, 
cannon-bone,  canon-bone,  s. 
Farriery : 

1.  The  metacarpal  bone,  between  the  knee  and 
fetlock  joint  of  the  fore-leg. 

2.  The  metatarsal  bone,  between  the  hock  and  fet- 
lock joint  of  the  hind-leg. 

*cannon-bnllet,  s.    A  cannon-ball. 

"  The  fixt  stars  are  so  remote  from  the  earth,  that,  if  a 
ciniitini-ftiiUet  should  come  from  one  of  the  ftxt  stars  with 
as  swift  a  motion  as  it  hath  when  it  is  shot  out  of  the 
mouth  of  n  cannon,  it  would  be  700.000  years  in  coming  to 
the  earth." — Locke:  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  c.  8. 

cannon-casting,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.:  Casting  or  designed  to  cast  cannon. 

B.  Assubst.:  The  art  or  operation  of  casting  a 
cannon.    The  molds  for  brass  cannon  are  formed 
by  wrapping  a  long  taper  rod  of  wood  with  a  pecul- 
iar soft  rope,  over  which  is  applied  a  coating  of 
loam,  which,  as  the  work  proceeds,  is  dried  over 
a  long  fire,  a  templet  being  applied  to  form  the 
proper  outline.    This  model  is   made  about  one- 
third  longer  than  the  gun  is  to  be.    It  is  next,  when 
dry,  blackwashed,  and  covered  with  a  shell  of  loam 
not  less  than  three  inches  thick,  secured  by  iron 
bands,  which  is  also  carefully  dried.    The  model  is 
next  removed  by  withdrawing  the  taper  rod  and  the 
rope,  and  extracting  the  pieces  of  loam.    The  parts 
for  the  cascabel  and  trunnions  are  formed  upon 
wooden  models,  and  then  attached  to  the  exterior 


they  are  melted  out  before  casting.  The  melted 
metal  is  then  admitted  to  the  bottom  of  the  mold 
through  two  gates,  one  on  each  side,  or  in  some  sim- 
ilar way.  Cannon  are  made  solid,  and  are  then 
bored  by  being  made  to  revolve  around  a  drill. 

cannon-clock,  s. 

Ordnance :  A  cannon  with  a  burning-glass  over 
the  rent,  so  as  to  fire  the  priming  when  the  sun 
reaches  the  meridian.  Such  pleoefl  were  placed  in 
the  Palais  Royal  and  in  the  Luxembourg,  at  Paris. 

cannon-lock,  .-•. 

Ordnance:  A  contrivance  placed  over  the  touch- 
hole  of  a  cannon  to  explode  the  charge, 
cannon-metal,    s.      The    same    as   GUN-METAL 

(q.v.). 

cannon-mouth,  s. 

Saddlery:  A  round  but  long  piece  of  iron,  a  i>art 
of  the  bit,  designed  to  keep  the  horse  in  subjection. 
[CANON-BIT.] 

cannon-pinion,  s. 

Horol. :  A  squared  tubular  piece,  placed  on  the 
arbor  of  the  center-wheel,  and  adapted  to  hold  the 
minute-hand. 

cannon- proof,  s.  &  a. 

*A.  As  substantive:  Astateof  safety  from  cannon- 
shot  ;  hence,  generally,  safety. 

"If  I  might  stand  still  in  cannon. proof,  and  have  fame 
fall  upon  me,  I  would  refuse  it." — Beaum.  rf"  Fl.:  Kiny  t»nl 
no  King. 

B.  Ax  adj.:  Proof  against  the  attacks  of  cannon. 

cannon-shot,  s. 

*1.  A  cannon-bull, 

"  He  reckons  those  for  wounds  that  are  made  by  bullets, 
although  it  be  a  cannon-shot."—  H'l'smitm.-  Surgery. 

2.  The  distance  to  which  a  ball  can  be  projected 
from  a  cannon.  .  • 

cannon-stove,  s. 

!J<-ttti)i<i  <t}>!><initus:  A  cast-iron  stove,  somewhat 
caunou-sniiiM-d,  the  lower  portion,  or  bosh,  tormina 
the  tire-pot,  and  the  upper  a  radiating  surface.  It 
lias  no  flues  proper,  but  the  stove-pipe  stands  upon 
the  top,  encircling  the  thimble. 


canny 

can'-ndn  <-'.*can  n6m,  .s.  [Derived  from  the 
Fr.  baram&ofe.J 

Milliard*:  A  stroke  in  which  the  player's  ball 
touches  each  of  the  other  two  balls  in  succession. 

[CARROM.] 

*can -non  (1),  r.  f.  &  i.  [CANNON  (1),  s.]  The 
same  as  to  CANNONADE  (q.  v.). 

can   non  ^),r.  /.    [('AXNON  (2),s.] 

Billiards:  To  make  the  stroke  described  under 
CANNON  (2),s. 

can  n6n  a  de,  s.  [Fr.  oanonnade,  from  canon. 1 
A  continued  discharge  of  cannon-balls  again-t  a 
town,  fortress,  &c. 

"  A.  cannonatif  was  kept  up  on  both  sides  till  the  even- 
ing."— Macaitltty:  Jliat.  ting.,  ch.  xvi. 

can-n6n-a  de,  r.  t.  &  •/.    [CANNONADE,  s.'] 

I.  Trans.:  To  attack  or  batter  with  cannon,  to 
discharge  cannon  against. 

til.  Intrans.:  To  discharge  cannons  or  heavy 
artillery. 

"Both  armies  cannonaded  all  the  ensuing  day."— 
Tatltr. 

can-n6n-a  -dSd,  pa.  par.  or  a.   [CANNONADE,  r.J 

can-n6n-a  -ding,  pr.  par.,  a.  <fc  s.  [CANNON- 
ADE, r.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  rf"  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

"The  Duke  of  Savoy  lost  no  time,  but  continued  can- 
nonading the  place,  while  the  fleet  came  up  to  bombard 
it."—  Burnet:  Own  Time,  an.  1707. 

C.  As  siibst.:  The  act  of  discharging  cannon,  a 
cannonade. 

can-n6n-e  er  *can-n6n-ie  r,  s.  [Fr.  canonnier 
from  canon. 1  The  gunner  or  artilleryman  wn<> 
manages  the  laying  and  firing  of  a  cannon. 

"It  is  an  old  tradition  that  those  that  dwell  near  the 
cataract  of  Nilus  are  struck  deaf ;  but  we  find  no  such 
effect  in  cannoniers,  nor  millers,  nor  those  that  dwell 
upon  bridges." — Bacon:  Works;  A'at.  Hist.,  cent,  iii., 
g  276,  p.  194. 

*can'-non-e"er-Ing,  s.  [CANNONEER,  s.]  The 
act  or  science  of  shooting  with  a  cannon,  bombard- 
ing. 

"  The  present  perfection  of  gunnery,  cannoneer  ing, 
bombarding,  mining,  and  all  these  species  of  artificial, 
learned,  and  refined  cruelty." — Burke:  Vindic.  of  A'at. 
Society. 

*can  -n&n-Ing,  s.    [CANNON,  r.] 

1.  Lit.:  A  loud  noise  caused  by  cannon. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  loud  noise,  as  of  cannon. 

*'  Nay,  the  loud  cannoning  of  thunderbolts, 
Screeking  of  wolves,  howling  of  tort  ur'd  ghosts, 
Pursue  thee  still."  Brewer:  Lingua,  i.  1. 

*can-now,  *can-nowe,  s.    [CANOE.]    A  canoe. 
"  They  have  abundance  of  monoxrlos  or  cannotes,  which 
pass  through  narrow  channels." — Randolph.  State  of  the 
Morea,  p.  15  (1686). 

"  A  boat  like  the  cannmees  of  Inde." 

If".  Browne:  Britannia's  Pastorals,  i.  2. 

can'-nu-la,  «.  [Lat.  cannuto=a  little  pipe  or 
tube ;  dimin.  of  canna=a  cane,  a  pipe.] 

Surgery :  A  small  tube  introduced  by  means  of  a 
stilette  into  a  cavity  or  tumor  to  withdraw  a  fluid. 

*can  -n\l-lar,  a.  [Lat.cannufa.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  tube  or  pipe ;  tubular. 

can'-ny",  can'-nle,  *can-na,  *kan-ny,  a.&adv. 
(Scotch.)  [CAN,  r.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Of  persons: 

1.  Knowing,  wise,  far-seeing. 

"  I  trust  in  God,  to  use  the  world,  as  a  canny  or  cunning 
master  doth  a  knave- servant." — Rutherford;  Lett.,  P.  I., 
ep.  11. 

2.  Attentive,  wary,  skilled. 

"His  wife  was  a  canna  body,  and  could  dress  things 
very  weel  for  one  in  her  line  o'  business." — Tales  of  my 
landlord,  ii.  107. 

3.  Possessed  of  knowledge  supposed  by  the  super- 
stitious to    proceed    from  a  preternatural  origin, 
].i.--sf~<ing  magical  skill. 

"He  gave  these  persons  to  understand  that  his  name 
was  Elshender  the  Recluse;  but  his  popular  epithet  soon 
came  to  be  ('tinny  Elshie,  or  the  \\ise  Wight  of  Muckle- 
stane-Moor."— Tales  of  my  Landlord,  i.  89. 

4.  Fortunate,  lucky.     (CTsed    in    a    superstitious 

M'llSC.  ! 

"  In  this  sense  frequently  used  negatively,  and 
applied  to  a  person  or  thing  with  whom  it  is  as  well 
not  to  have  anything  to  do. 

"  She  fley'd  the  kimmers  ane  and  a', — 
Word  gne'd  she  was  «a  kanny." 

Ramsay;  Poems,  i.  272. 
II.  Of  things: 
1.  Prudent,  cautious,  wise. 

"  The  Parliament  is  wise,  to  make  in  a  canny  and  safe 
way,  a  wholesome  purgation,  that  it  may  be  tinieous." — 
Jtaillie:  Lett.,  ii.  138. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     we"t,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p6t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      K,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


canny-moment 
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canon 


2.  Artful,  crafty. 

"Mr.  Marshall,  the  chairman,  by  <-an»i/  conveyance, 
^ot  a  sub-committee  nominate  tit-cording  to  his  mind." — 
BatlUe;  Lett.,  ii.  67. 

3.  Fortunate,  lucky. 

"  Now  by  a  kanny  gale, 
In  the  overflowing  ocean  spread  their  sail." 

Mnnnay:  J'vem*,  i.  324. 

*[  See  also  I.  4. 

4.  Safe,  not  dangerous;  not  difficult  to  manage. 
Tims  " a  canny  horse"  is  one  that  may  bo  ridden 
with  safety. 

"  Ye  ne'er  was  donsie 
But  hamely,  tawie,  quiet,  an*  can n if, 
An'  unco  sonsie." 
Burns:  The  Auld  Farmer's  Salutation. 

B.  As  adv.:  In  a  canny  manner;  cautiously,  pru- 
dently. 

"Speak  her  fair  and  canny,  or  we  will  have  a  ravelled 
hasp  on  tha  yarn-windles." — Scott;  The  Pirate,  ch.  v. 

"There — that  will  dp! — canny  now,  lad— canny  now." — 
Ibid.;  Antiquary,  ch.  vii. 

canny-moment,  cannie  moment,  *.  The  desig- 
nation given  to  the  time  of  fortunate  child-bearing ; 
otherwise  called  "  the  happy  hour," 

"  Ye*  11  be  come  in  the  canny  moment  I'm  thinking,  for 
the  laird'fl  servant — rade  express  by  this  e'en  to  fetch  the 
howdie,  and  he  just  staid  the  drinking  o'  twa  pints  o' 
tippeny,  to  tell  us  how  my  leddy  was  ta'en  wi'  her  pains." 
• — Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  ii. 

canny-wife,  cannie  wife,  *.  A  common  desig- 
nation for  a  midwife. 

"The  canny  wires  came  there  conveen'd, 
All  in  a  whirl." 

Forbes.-  Dominic  Deposed,  p.  36. 

can-nf-ness,  s.    [CANXJNESS.] 

*ca-noa,  s.    [Obsolete  form  of  CANOE  (q.  v.).] 

ca-n6e  ,  *ca-noa,  'can-now,  *can-nowe,  *.  &a. 
tSp.  canoa,  probably  a  West  Indian  or  Caribbean 
word.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Originally:  A  kind  of  boat  in  use  among  unciv- 
ilized nations.    It  is  made  either  of  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  hollowed  out,  or  of  pieces  of  bark  or  hide 
joined  together.   Some  of  the  larger  size  carry  sails, 
but  they  are  generally  propelled  with  paddles.  The 
North  American  Indian  made  his  canoe  of  cedar- 
wood  covered  with  an  unbroken  sheet  of  the  bark 
of  the  white  birch.    The  Indians  of  the  plains  used 
buffalo-hide.     In   the  wooded   regions   devoid   of 
birch  the  canoe  was  a  shaped  and  hollowed  log, 
which  was  probably  the  primeval  form  throughout 
the  world.    The  canoes  of  the  Feejees  are  double, 
of  unequal  size,  the  smaller  serving  as  an  outrigger. 
Large  ones  are  100  feet  in  length.    Captain  Cook 
estimated  the  naval  force  of  the  Society  Islands  at 
1,700  war-canoes,  manned  by  68,000  men. 

"  In  a  war  against  Semiramis  they  had  four  thousand 
monozyla  or  canoes  of  one  piece  of  timber." — Arbuthnot: 
•On  Coins. 

2.  Now:  A  very  little  boat,  narrow  in  the  beam, 
propelled  by  paddles.    It  is  generally  of  wood,  but 
may  be  of  galvanized  iron,  caoutchouc,  and  even  of 
paper.    One  form  of  gentleman's  canoe  is  about  13 
feet  long,  26  inches  wide,  12  inches  deep,  and  has  a 
*' comber  "  of  two  inches.    The  opening  in  the  deck 
in  which  the  voyager  places  himself  is  4  feet  long 
and  1  foot  8  inches  wide.    A  canoe  for  two  persons, 
sitting  face  to  face,  should  be  about  two-thirds 


B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compounds.) 

canoe-birch,  canoe  birch,  ft.    A  kind  of  birch— 
Betula  papyracect. 

canoe-wood,  canoe  wood,  s.    A  magnoliaceous 
plant — the  Tulip-tree  (Lirtodendron  tulipifera). 

ca-n6'e,  v.  i.    [CANOE,  s.]    To  row  or  paddle  in  a 
-canoe. 

ca-noe'-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  *.    [CANOE.] 

A.  As.  pr.  par. :  In  the  same  sense  as  the  verb. 

B.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  science  of    rowing    or 
paddling  a  canoe. 

ca-nde'-lst,  s.    [Eug.  canof,  and  suff.-tsf  (q.v.).] 
One  who  rows  or  paddles  in  a  canoe.     (American.  / 

ca-noe  -man,  s.    One  who  rows  a  canoe. 
*can-ois, «,    [CANOUS.J 


me  ecciesmsucai  writers  tne  OOOKS  received  as  TUP 
rule  of  faith  and  practice  ;  kane  or  kannc=  a  reed  or 


A.  As  Kitbstani ire : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  rule,  a  regulation,  a  law. 

"  What  is  it,  for  example,  that  constitutes  the  difference 
between  a  fiction  which  observes  all  the  canons  of  proba- 
bility .  .  .  and  a  true  narrative?"— Lewis;  Credibility 
fifthe  Early  Roman  History  (1855),  ch.  xiv. 

(1)  Gen.;  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

(2)  Spec.:  A  rule  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 

2.  That  which  is  established  by  rule.    [II.  (i)  1 

3.  A  person  bound  by  rule.    [II.  (i)  2  (1).] 
II.  Technically: 

(i)  Ecclesiol.,  Ch.  Hist.,  <&c.: 

1.  Of  things; 

(1)  The  ordinances  made  by  ecclesiastical  councils 
for  the  regulation  of  religious  matters.  [CANON- 
LAW.] 

(a)  Gen. :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"  By  an  ancient  canon,  those  who  ministered  at  the 
altars  of  God  were  forbidden  to  take  any  part  in  the 
infliction  of  capital  punishment." — Macanlay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xxii. 

*(&)  Spec.:  The  rules  and  regulations  laid  down 
as  the  rule  of  life  for  those  clergy  who  reside  in 
community. 

*(2)  The  list  or  catalogue  of  saints. 

(3)  Of  the  mass: 

(a)  A  rule  instituted  by  Gregory  the  Great,  pro- 
viding for  the  celebration  of  the  mass  with  more 
splendid  accompaniments  than  had  hitherto  been 
in  use. 

"The  new  mode  of  administering  the  Lord's  Supper, 
magnificently  and  with  a  splendid  apparatus,  or  the 
Canon  of  the  Mass  as  it  is  called,  was  an  institution  of 
Gregory  the  Great;  or  if  it  will  be  more  satisfactory,  he 
enlarged  and  altered  this  old  Canon." — Mosheini:  Ch.  Hist. 
(ed.  Murdock),  Cent.  VI.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  iv.,  g  3. 

*(&)  A  portion  of  the  service  of  the  Mass,  known 
as  the  secreta.  It  begins  with  the  words,  "Te 
igitWj"  &c. 

2.  Of  persons: 

(1)  In  the  Church  of  Rome :  A  member  of  an  order 
of  religious    persons    intermediate   between    the 
regular  monks  and  the  secular  clergy.    The  canons 
lived  together,  ate  at  the  same  table;   joined  in 
united  prayer  at  stated  hours,  but  did  not  take 
vows  like  those  of  the  monks,  besides  which  they 
officiated  in  certain  churches.  Chrpdegang,  Bishop 
of  Metz,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  is 
said  to  have  instituted  the  order.     At  first   the 
members  were  called  Fratres  Dominici  (the  Lord's 
brethren),  but  afterward  canons.    Lewis  the  Meek 
caused  rules  to  be  drawn  up  for  their  guidance  by 
the  Council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  A.  D.  817,  and  insti- 
tuted an  order  of    canonesses.   t  Having   become 
corrupt,  efforts  for  their  reformation  were  made  by 
Nicolaus  II.  in  the  Council  at  Rome,  A.  D.  1059. 
About  the  same  time,  some  canons  influenced  by 
Ivo,  afterward  Bishop  of  Chartres,  renounced  pri- 
vate property,  and  became  virtual  monks.    Hence 
arose  the  distinction  between  seculai   and  regular 
canons,  the  former  obeying  the  rule  of  Nicolaus  II. 
and  the  latter  following  that  of  Ivo.    Ivo's  rule 
being  almost  the  same  that    St.  Augustine   had 
before  introduced  in  his  see,  the  regular  canons 
were  often  called  Canons  under  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustine,  or  simply  Canone  of  St.  Augustine.    In 
the  twelfth  century  mutual  jealousy  created  a  long 
and  bitter  controversy  between  the  monks  and  the 
canons.    An  effort  was  made  in  the  17th  century  to 
restore  the  monastic  and  semi-monastic  orders  to 
their  pristine  purity,  and  the   Reformed  Canons 
regular  of  St.  Augustine  arose.  Three  other  regular 
orders  were  abolished  in  1668  by  Pope  Clement  IX. 
(Mosheim.) 

(2)  In  the  Church  of  England:    A  certain  digni- 
tary in  cathedral  churches;  a  residentiary  member 
of  a  cathedral  chapter. 

"  Swift  much  admires  the  place  and  air, 
And  longs  to  be  a  canon  there. 
A  canon/  that's  a  place  too  mean: 
No,  doctor,  you  shall  be  a  dean. 
Two  dozen  canons  round  your  -(all, 
And  you  the  tyrant  o'er  them  all." — Swift. 

*~  The  name  Cannon  Street  in  London,  having 
reference  to  the  cathedral  chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  is 
an  indication  of  the  identity  of  the  two  words  can- 
non and  canon. 

(ii)  Biblical  Criticism  and  Church  History :  Those 
books  of  Scripture  which  are  received  as  inspired 
and  canonical,  as  distinguished  from  the  apoc- 
rypha. [ILL] 

"f'tiion  also  denotes  those  books  of  Scripture,  which 
are  received  ns  inspired  and  canonical,  to  distinguish 
them  from  either  profane,  apocryphal,  or  disputed  books. 
Thus  we  say,  that  Genesis  is  part  of  the  sacred  canon  of 
the  Scripture." — Ayliffe:  P(tr?ryuii  Juris  Caiionici. 

Tf  It  is  also  applied  to  any  one  of  the  received 
books  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament. 

1.  Old  Testament  Canon:  The  ancient  canon  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  ordinarily  attributed,  on  the 


authority  of  Jewish  Talmudic  tradition,  to  Ezra 
(Esdras  of  the  Apocrypha),  arid  the  most  modern 
research  admits  that  lie  at  least  took  the  first  step 
in  the  work  by  lending  strong  public  sanction  to 
the  Pentateuch,  and  giving  it  increased  currency 
(Ezra  vii.  6, 10, 11 ;  Neh.  viif.  1-8, 13-18;  1  Esdr.  viii. 
3,  7,  9, 19,  23;  ix.  39,  40,  42,  45,  46;  2  Esdr.  xiv.  21,  22, 
25,  26). 

A  great  addition  to  this  first  canon  seems  to  have 
been  made  by  Nehemiah,  of  whom  it  is  said  in  '1 
Mace.  ii.  13,  "  The  same  things  also  were  reported  in 
the  writings  and  commentaries  of  Neemias,  and  how 
lie,  founding  a  library,  gathered  together  the  acts 
of  the  kings  and  the  prophets,  and  of  David,  and 
the  epistles  of  the  kings  concerning  the  holy  gifts." 
By  tneso  designations  probably  were  meant  the 
books  from  Joshua  to  2  Kings,  inclusive,  the  four 
greater  and  most  of  the  minor  prophets,  with  some 
of  the  Psalms. 

A  third  canon  seems  hinted  at  in  2  Mace.  ii.  14: 
"  In  like  manner  also  Judas  gathered  together  all 
those  things  that  were  lost  by  reason  of  the  war  we 
had,  and  they  remain  with  us."  By  Judas  is  meant 
Judas  Maccabseus.  His  canon  seems  to  have  added 
Proverbs,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Daniel,  some  of 
the  Psalms,  &c.,  or,  speaking  broadly,  the  books 
called  Kethubim  in  Hebrew,  or  in  Greek  Hagi- 
ographa.  Doubts  about  the  canonicity  of  parts  of 
Ezekiel,  and  the  whole  of  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles. 
Esther,  and  Proverbs,  were  not  set  at  rest  till  a 
decision  in  theitlavor  was  obtained  from  the  Jew- 
ish Synod  of  Jabneh,  or  Janinia,  about  A.  D.  90. 
Josephus  soon  afterward  arbitrarily  fixed  the  Old 
Testament  books  at  twenty-two,  to  make  them  agree 
in  number  with  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet, 
and  the  Talmud  at  twenty-four,  because  that  is  the 
number  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  All  the  thirty-nine 
books  in  our  modern  Bibles  found  a  place,  separate 
or  combined,  in  those  enumerations.  Jerome  also, 
like  Josephus,  made  twenty-two,  a  number  which 
the  Council  of  Carthage,  A.  D.  397,  much  enlarged 
by  taking  in  the  Apocrypha.  [APOCRYPHA.] 

2.  New  Testament  Canon  .'The  germ  of  what  after- 
ward became  the  New  Testamentcanon  was  in  exist- 
once  when  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  was  written 
(2  Pet.  iii.  15, 16).  About  A.  D.  144  the  "heretic" 
Marcion  came  from  Pontus  to  Rome,  bringing  with 
him  a  collection  of  sacred  books,  viz.,  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke  and  ten  Pauline  epistles,  those  of  Timothy 
and  Titus  being^  omitted.  According  to  Dr.  Samuel 
Davidson,  the  idea  of  an  inspired  New  Testament 
canon  and  of  a  Catholic  church  came  into  existence 
together  about  170  A.  D.  The  canon  which  then 
grew  up  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  Gospel  [Gr.  to 
euangelion'],  and  the  Apostle  [Gr.  ho  aposMox],  the 
former  containing  the  four  gospels,  the  latterthe 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  thirteen  epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
one  of  St.  Peter,  one  of  St.  John,  and  the  Revela- 
tion. The  canon  of  Muratori,  about  the  same  date, 
differs  in  omitting  1  Peter  and  including  2  and  3 
John,  as  also  Jude.  Irenseus,  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  Tertullian,  had  all  their  separate  canons. 
Origen,  about  A.  D.  254,  recognized  three  classes  of 
books— those  p^nerally  admitted,  those  not  authen- 
tic and  those  doubtful.  Similarly  Eusebius,  A.  D. 
340,  divided  the  sacred  writings  into  three  classes— 
those  generally  received  [Gr.  homologoumena]  and 
those  controverted  [Gr.  antilegamena],  and  those 
heretical.  The  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the 
form  in  which  we  now  have  it — except,  that  the 
Apocalypse  was  ignored — was  settled  by  the  Council 
of  Laodicea,  A.  D.  367,  and  confirmed  by  the  ]4th 
Council  of  Carthage,  A.  D.  397,  one  of  the  members 
present  at  which  being  the  celebrated  Augustine. 
(Dr.  Samuel  Davidson :  Canon, <£c.)  [BIBLE.] 

(iii)  Lav): 

1.  Eccles.  Law :    [CANON  LAW.] 

2.  English  Civil  Law :  A  rule.     Used  specially  in 
the  expression  Canons  of  Inheritance,  which  are 
the  rules  regulating  the  descent  of  real  property 
when  the  owner  or   "purchaser"  dies    intestate. 
The  Act  of  Parliament  determining  such  cases  is 
3  and  4,  Wm.  IV.,  c.  106.    (Whartrm.) 

(iv)  Music:  A  species  of  musical  composition, 
written  according  to  strict  rule  (hence  the  term), 
in  which  the  different  voices  take  up  the  same 
melody,  one  after  another,  either  at  the  same  or  at 
a  different  pitch. 

"Acanowat  the  unison  becomes  a  round,  if  the  ante- 
cedent has  a  cadence  before  the  entry  of  the  consequent." 
—Staintr  <£  Barrett. 

(v)  Printing:  A  size  of  type  equal  to  4  lines  pica, 
probably  so  called  from  having  been  first  employed 
in  printing  the  canons.  It  is  used  for  posters  and 
handbills. 

(vi)  Math.: 

1.  A  general  rulo  for  resolving  all  problems  of  the 
same  kind. 

2.  A  set  of_mathematical  tables,  as  "a  canon  of 
logarithms,"  "  a  canon  of  sines,"  &c. 

(vii)  Surf/.:  An  instrument  used  in  binding  up 
wounds. 

(viii)  Farriery:  Canon-bone.    [CAXXON-BOXE.] 
(ix)  Mech, :  The  part  of  a  bell  by  which  it  is  sus- 
pended ;  otherwise  called  the  oar. 


fcoll,    b6"y;     pout,    Jdwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     c.liin(     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  —  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  —'  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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canor 


B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds.) 
*canon-bitt,  «.    That  part  of  the  bit  which  is 
placed  in  the  horse's  mouth. 

"A  goodly  person,  and  could  manage  fair 
His  stubborn  steed  with  canon-bitt    .    .    .  " 

Spenser:  F.  <).,  I.  vii.  37. 

canon-law,  «.  The  body  of  ecclesiastical  law  as 
laid  down  by  the  canons. 

"This  is  mere  moral  babble,  and  direct 
Against  the  canon-laws  of  our  foundation." 

Milton:  Comuf,  808. 
History  of  the  Canon  Law : 

(1)  Before  the  Reformation:  A  community,  civil 
or  religious,  no  sooner  comes  into  existence  than 
it  requires  rules  for  its  government,  and  those  first 
formed  require  to  be  modified  and  developed  and 
added  to  during  the  whole  period  that  the  com- 
munity exists.    Hence  the  first  germs  of  the  canon 
law  are  to  bo  sought  for  in  apostolic  times,  while 
its  complete  development  took  place  at  the  period 
when  the  power  of  the  papacy  reached  its  height. 
The  oldest  canons   are   called   Apostolic    canons 
(p..  v.).    The  canons  of  the  Councils  of  Nice  (A.  D. 
325),  Constantinople  (A.D.381),Ephesus  (A.  D.431), 
and  Chalcedon  (A.  D.  451),  obtained  civil  sanction 
by  decree  of  Justinian.     Till  the  twelfth  century 
the  canon  law  consisted  mainly  of  these  canons 
collected,  together  with  the  capitularies  of  Charle- 
magne and  the  decrees  of  the  popes,  fiom  Siricius, 
A.  D.  398,  to  Athanasius  IV.,  A.  D.  1154.     In  A.  D. 
1114  Ivo,  Bishop  of  Chartres,  commenced  to  collect 
the   decrees   made  by  popes   and   the   cardinals ; 
Gratian,  a  Benedictine  monk,  methodized  the  col- 
lection, and  published  it  in  1150.    There  followed 
the  Decretals  of  Gregory  IX.,  in  A.  D.  1234.  J~DE- 
CRETAL.l  Next  came  the  '  Sext "  of  Boniface  VIII., 
A.  D.  1298  [SEXT],  the  Clementines  or  Constitutions 
of  Clement  V.,  A.  D.  1308  [CLEMENTINE],  and  the 
Extravagants  of  John  XXII.,  A.  D.  1317.  [EXTRAVA- 
GANT.]   These,  with  some  more  recent      Extrava- 
gants,     constitute   the  "  Corpus  Juris  Canonici " 
(The  Body  of  Canon  LawJ.    Some  lawyers  grad- 
uated in  canon  and  others  in  civil  law,  while  not  a 
few  did  so  in  both.    As  the  fuUy^developed  canon 
law  greatly  exalted  the  ecclesiastical  over  the  civil 
power,  it  was  never  very  cordially  accepted  by  the 
English  Parliament,  and  there  was  a  national  canon 
law  composed  of  legatine  and  provincial  constitu- 
tions. 

(2)  Since  the  Reformation:  By  25  Hen.  VIII.,  c.19, 
repealed  by  1  Phil,  and  Mary,  c.  8,  but  re-enacted  by 
1  Eliz.,  c.  1,  a  revision  of  canon  law  was  ordered,  and 
only  those  parts  of  it  were  left  binding  which  were 
not  repugnant  to  the  common  or  statute  law.    In 
the  27th  year  of  Henry  YIII.,  degrees  in  canon  law 
were  abolished,  not  however  by  Parliament,  but  by 
mandate.     In  1603,  under  James  I.,  certain  ordi- 
nances analogous  to  canons  were  enacted  by  the 
clergy,  but  never  received  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment.   It  has  therefore  been  adjudged  that  where 
they  introduce  anything  new  they  are  not  binding 
on  the  laity. 

canon-lawyer,  ».  One  skilled  in  or  practicing 
canon-law. 

canon- type,  «.    [CANON,  II.  v.] 

*canon-wlse,  «•.  One  learned  in  ecclesiastical 
law. 

"...  reviled  and  ruffled  by  an  insulting  and  only 
cnnnn-vise  prelate  .  .  ."  —  Milton:  Of  Reformation  in 
England,  bk.  i. 

*can-6n(2),s.    [CANNON.] 

canon  (3)  (pron.  can-yon),  *.  [Spanish.]  A 
mountain  gorge,  a  defile. 

•can'-ftn-e'ss,  «.  [Fr.  chanoinesse ;  Low  Lat.  can- 
onissa;  from  canon,  and  fern.  suff.  -issa.]  \  woman 
who  holds  a  canonry,  or  is  a  member  of  an  order  of 
canons. 

"There  are,  in  popish  countries,  women  they  call  secular 
rnnanessea,  living  after  the  example  of  secular  canons." — 
Ayliffe. 

*ca-n6  -nl-al,  a.    [CANON.]    Canonical. 
ca-n8n'-Ic,   ca-nSn'-I-cal,   *can-6n-Ique  ',    a. 
[Fr.  canonique ,'  Eng.  canon;  -tc,  -tea/.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  according  to  the  canons. 

"  With  neither  hands,  nor  feet,  nor  faces, 
Put  in  the  right  canonic  places." 

Moore;  Twopenny  Postbag. 

2.  Constituting  or  contained  in  the  canon  of  Holy 
Scripture.    As  a  distinctive  term  applied  to  the 
received  Scriptures,  first  used  by  Origen,  Opp.  v.  3, 
p.  36  (ed.  de  la  Rue).     (Trench:   On  the  Study  of 
Words,  p.  96.) 

"Public  readings  there  are  of  books  and  writings,  not 
canonical,  .  .  . — Hooker. 

3.  Fixed  or  regulated  by  the  canons. 

"His  Christian  church— imposed  the  obligation  of  can- 
vniqite  hours  .  .  ."—  Donne:  Letters. 

4.  Spiritual;  ecclesiastic^. 

"...  to  whom  they  swore  canonical  obedience." — 
Ayliffe. 


canonical  books,  or  scriptures,  .<.  pi.    Those 
books  which  compose  the  canon  of  Scripture, 
.canonical  epistles,  «.  pi.    Those  epistles  of  the 
New  Testament  which  are  called  catholic,  or  gen- 
eral. 

canonical  hours,  s.  pi.  Stated  hours  of  the  day 
appointed  and  set  apart  by  the  canons  for  devotional 
exercises.  They  are:  Matins,  Lauds, Sexts,  Nones, 
and  Vespers.  (See  these  words.) 

'canonical  letters,  s.  pi.  Letters  which  for- 
merly passed  between  the  orthodox  clergy,  as  testi- 
monials of  their  faith,  to  keep  up  the  Catholic 
communion  and  to  distinguish  tnem  from  heretics. 

canonical  life,  s.  The  rule  of  life  prescribed  for 
the  ancient  clergy  who  lived  in  community. 

canonical  obedience,  s.  The  submission  due 
from  the  inferior  clergy  to  their  ecclesiastical 
superiors. 

canonical  punishments,  #.  /•/.  Those  spiritual 
punishments  which  the  Church  may  inflict,  as 
excommunication,  degradation,  penance,  &c. 

canonical  sins,  a.  /•/. 

In  the  Ancient  Church:  Those  for  which  capital 
punishment  was  inflicted,  as  idolatry,  murder, 
adultery,  heresy,  &c. 

ca-n6n  -I-cal-ly\  adv.    [Eng.  canonical;  -ly.] 

*1.  According  to  or  in  a  straight  line. 

"I  defy  him  to  go  on  coolly,  critically,  and  canon  ically 
planting  his  cabbages  one  by  one  in  straight  lines." — 
Sterne:  Trial.  Shandy. 

2.  In  a  canonical  manner ;  according  to  the 
canons  or  canonical  law. 

"  It  is  a  known  story  of  the  friar,  who  on  a  fasting  day 
bid  his  capon  be  carp,  and  then  very  canonically  eat 
it." — Government  of  the  Tongue. 

*ca-n5n'-I-cal-ness,  s.  [Eng,  canonical;  -newt.] 
The  quality  of  being  canonical  or  in  accordance 
with  canonical  law. 

41  How  then  is  the  Church  an  infallible  keeper  of  the 
canon  of  Scripture,  which  hath  suffered  some  books  of 
canonical  Scripture  to  be  lost?  and  others  to  lose  fora 
long  time  their  being  canonical,  at  least,  the  necessity  of 
being  so'  esteemed,  and  afterward,  as  it  were  by  the  law 
of  Postliminium  hath  restored  their  authority  and  canon  i- 
calness  unto  them."— Chillingmorth :  Religion  of  Protest- 
ants, pt.  i.,  ch.  3. 

ca-nSn'-I-cals.,  s.  pi.  [CANONICAL.]  The  full 
robes  of  a  clergyman,  as  appointed  by  the  canons. 

*ca-n8n  -I-cate,  s.  [Fr.  canonicat;  Low  Lat. 
canonicatus,]  The  dignity  or  office  of  a  canon ;  a 
canonry. 

*'  The  church,  willing  to  testify  the  high  opinion  she 
entertained  of  his  merit,  presented  him  with  a  canonicate 
in  the  cathedral  of  Paris  — Berington.-  Abelard,  p.  18. 

can-on '-1-9!,  «•  pi.  [Lat.  canonicus;  from  canon 
=a  rule.] 

Music :  A  name  given  to  followers  of  the  Pythago- 
rean system  of  music,  as  opposed  to  Musici,  the 
followers  of  the  Aristoxenian  system.  [PTTHAGO- 
KEANS.]  (Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

can-6n-Ic/-l-tf,8.  [Fr.  canonicite.]  The  quality 
of  being  canonical  or  in  accordance  with  the 
canons ;  canonicalness. 

"The  canontcity,  that  is,  the  divine  authority,  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  .  .  .  " — Xewman:  Devel- 
opment of  Christian  Doctrine,  bk.  iii.,  g  4. 

can-5n-I§-a'-tion,  *.    [CANONIZATION.] 

can'-6n-Ist,  s.  [Fr.  canoniste.]  A  professor  of 
canon-law. 

"  Of  whose  strange  crimes  no  Canonist  can  tell 
In  what  commandment's  large  contents  they  dwell." 
Pope:  Satires  of  Dr.  Donne,  Sat.  ii.  43-4. 
"Among  the  priests  who  refused  the  oaths  were  some 
men  eminent  in    the    learned    world,  as   grammarians, 
chronologists,   canonists,  and   antiquaries." —  Mni-'tnint/: 
iliftt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*can-6n-ls'-tlc,  a.  [Eng.  canon/*/,  suff.  -ic.\  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  canonist. 

"They  became  the  apt  scholars  of  this  c-annni«tic  exposi- 
tion."— Milton:  Tetrachordon.t 

*can-6n-ls -tre  (tre=teri,  s.  [Eng.  canonist; 
-re  =  -er.~\  A  canonist. 

"Caton  and  Canon istrta  counseillen  us  to  leve." 

Lanuland:  P.  Plowman,  4,793. 

can-on-iz-a -tion,  can-6n-Is,-a'-tion,  *.  [Fr. 
canonisation;  Ital.  canonizzazionc;  from  Low  Lat, 
c<i  non  izo—  to  canonize.  ] 

1.  The  act  of  canonizing  or  enrolling  any  person 
in  the  canon  or  list  of  saints.  In  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  this  is  preceded  by  beatification.  The 
practice  of  giving  saintly  honors  to  deceased  Chris- 
tians arose  among  the  common  people.  In  the  9th 
century  some  restraint  was  put  upon  it  by  the 
ecclesiastical  councils.  The  first  instance  of  the 
enrollment  by  the  Roman  bishop  of  a  deceased  per- 
son among  the  saints  was  that  of  Udalrich,  Bishop 


of  Augsburg,  by  John  XV..  in  A.  D.  993.  In  th& 
third  Lateraii  Council,  A.  D.  1179,  the  right  of  con- 
ferring such  honor  was  limited  to  the  Pope. 

"  It  is  very  suspicions,  that  the  interests  of  particular 
families,  or  churches,  have  too  great  a  sway  in  canoniza- 
tions."— Addison. 

"  Even  at  the  canonization  of  a  saint,  .  .  ." — Mill: 
Liberty,  ch.  ii. 

2.  The  state  of  being  canonized. 

can  6n-Ize,  can -6n-lsje,  B.  *.  [Fr.  canonifer,- 
Sp.  canonizar;  Ital.  canonizzare;  Low  Lat.  canon- 
izo—io  enroll  in  a  canon  or  list;  canon=a  list, 
register.] 

I.  Literally. 

I.  To  enroll  any  person  in  the  canon  or  list  of 
saints ;  to  declare  any  person  a  saint. 

"...  would  give  my  frank  consent  to  hig  being 
canonized." — Scott:  St.  Konan's  Well,  ch.  xivi. 

*2.  To  install  in  any  ecclesiastical  dignity  or 
office. 

"  This  was  the  pope  canonized 
With  great  honor,  and  intronized." 

Qower:  Con/.  Amant,,  i.  254. 

*3.  To  rate  as  highly  as  if  included  in  the  canoni 
of  Scripture. 

"  Bathsheba  was  so  wise  a  woman,  that  some  of  her 
counsels  are  canonized  for  divine." — Bishop  Hall:  David's. 
End.  (Latham.) 

II.  Figuratively :  To  raise  to  the  highest  rank  of 
honor  and  glory. 

"...    fame,  in  time  to  come,  canonize  us." 

Shakesp.:  Trail.  &  Ores.,  ii.  2. 

can  -6n-lzed,  can-bn-lsed,  *can-on-yz-yde,. 
pa.  par.  &  a.  [CANONIZE.] 

can'-6n-lz-5r,  can'-ftn-ig-Sr,  s.  [CANONIZE.]  He- 
who  canonizes,  or  raises  any  person  to  the  rank  of  a 
saint. 

can-6n-lz  -Ing,  can  6n-I§  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &S. 
[CANONIZE.] 

A.  <t  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  Assubstan.:  Canonization. 

"  If  the  people  resolve  to  take  him  sainted  at  the  rate- 
of  such  a  canonizing,  i  shall  suspect  their  calender  more 
than  the  Gregorian."— Milton:  Answer  to  Eikon  Basilikf. 

can'-6n-ry,  s.  [Eng.  canon,  and  suff.  ~ry  (q.  v.).T 
The  dignity,  position,  or  emoluments  of  a  canon; 
an  ecclesiastical  benefice  in  a  cathedral  or  col- 
legiate church.  (English.') 

"  Bishops  most  therefore  be  allowed  to  keep  their  sees 
in  Scotland,  in  order  that  divines  not  ordained  by  Bish- 
ops might  be  allowed  to  hold  rectories  and  canonriesiu 
England."— Mauxmlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

tcan'-6n-shlp,  «.  [Eng.  canon,  suff.  ship  (q.  T.).]: 
The  same  as  CANONRY.  (English.) 

"  As  a  canonship  is  given  by  the  giving  of  a  book,  .  .  ." 
— Baxter:  Inf.  Baptism,  p.  822. 

can'-6-p!ed,  *can-o-pyed,  a.  [CANOPY.]  Cov- 
ered with  a  canopy.  (Lit.  &  fig.) 

Ca-n6'-pus,  s.  [Lat.  Canopus  (Pliny) ;  Gr.  knii"- 
bos  ( Ptolemy) .]  The  name  of  a  city  in  Egypt. 

Astron. :  The  name  given  to  the  bright  star  in  the 
constellation  Argo.    It  is  Alpha  Argonavis.     It  it- 
si  tuated  in  the  rudder  of  the  imaginary  ship. 
"  Lamps  which  ontbnrn'd  Canopus." 

Tennyson:  D.  o]  P.  Women,  146. 

can  -A-py1,  s.  [Ital.  canape ;  O.  Fr.  canopee ;  Fr- 
canape  =  a  tent,  canopy ;  Lat.  canopeum ;  Gr. 
konvpedn  =  a  bed  with  curtains  to  protect  from, 
mosquitoes,  &c. ;  konops  =  a  mosquito.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  A  covering  of  state  over  a  throne  or  bed. 
"  There  William  and  Mary  appeared  sealed  under  n 

canopy." — Xacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 
'1.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Applied  to  the  heavens  or  the  clouds. 

"The  cloud  canopy  above  us  maybe  thick  enough  to- 
shut  out  the  light  of  the  stars."— Tyndall:  Frag,  of 
Science,  3d  ed.,  i.  8. 

(2)  Applied  to  any  natural  arch  or  covering. 

" .  .  .  through  the  high  canopies  of  trees." — Pope: 
Letter  to  Digby,  Oct.  10. 

II.  Arch.:  An  ornamental    arched    or    roof-Hkr- 
projection  over  a  niche  or  doorway,  especially  in 
Gothic  architecture. 

"The entrances  are  decorated  with  richly  carved  pillars, 
and  canopies." — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

can  -6-pyS  v.  1.  [CANOPY,  «.]  To  cover  as  with  a 
canopy.  (Lit.  dtfig.) 

"  When  lofty  trees  I  see  barren  of  leaves, 
Which  erst  from  heat  did  canopy  the  herd." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnets. 

tcan  -6-pf-Ing,  pr.par.  &  a.    [CANOPY,  u.] 
*can -or,  s.    [Lat.  canor  —  a  melody;  rano  —  to- 

sing.]  A  melody,  or  sweet  singing.   (Blount:  Glnssu- 

graphia.) 
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*CgL-nbr  -OUS,  a.  [Lat.  ("<7norws=smging,  musi- 
cal; c<tuo=to  sing.]  Tuneful,  musical,  melodious. 

"  Birds  that  are  most  canorous,  and  whose  notes  we 
most  commend,  are  of  little  throats,  and  short."— Browne; 
^'ttlgar  Errors, 

*ca.-nbr  -ous-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  canorous;  -ly.]  In 
a  tuneful  or  musical  manner,  melodiously.  (H. 
More.) 

:'Ca,-nbr'-ous-ness,  s.  [Eug.  canorous;  •ness.'] 
The  quality  of  being  tuneful  or  musical,  melodious- 
ness. 

C9,-n6'~tI-er,  s.    [Fr.]    A  canoeman. 
*ca  -nous,  *ca  -nos,  *can-ols,  a.    [Lat.  cantu= 
white.]    Hoary,  gray. 

** Vnfrendlye  eild  has  thus  bysprent 

My  hede  and  UaSettis  baith  with  canons  hair." 

Douglass   Virgil,  141,  29. 


pare 
pert 
of  self-importance.  (Scotch^ 

can-sie,  can-shie,  a.  [CANSE.]  Cross,  ill- 
hnmored,  saucy.  (Scotch.) 

*can '-Stick,  s.  [An  abbreviation  of  candlestick 
(q.  v.).]  A  candlestick. 

"  I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  cans  tick  turned." 

ShaJcesp..-  Henry  IV.t  Pt.  I.,  iii.  1. 

*can-8tow,  pr.  ofv.  [A  contracted  form  otcattst 
thou.~\  Canst  thou. 

"  Alias  !  Oonstaunce,  thou  ne  has  no  champioun, 
Ne  fighte  canstow  nat,  BO  welaway!" 

Chaucer:   C.  T.,  5,051-2. 

cant  (1),  *cante,  s.  &  a.  [Dut.,  Dan.,&  Sw.  kant 
=  a  border,  edge,  margin;  Ger.  kante=a.  corner.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I*  Ordinary  Language; 
*1.  A  slope,  declivity. 

"  Vnder  the  cante  of  a  hille." 

Sege  of  Metayne,  1495. 
2.  An  inclination,  slope. 

"The  helm  had  been  lashed  with  a  small  can t  to  lee- 
ward."— London  Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  28, 1881. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. ;  An  external  angle  or  quoin  of  a  build- 
ing ;  a  bevel,  a  chamfer,  an  arris. 

"The  first  and  principal  person  in  the  temple  was 
Peace;  she  was  placed  aloft  in  a  cant." — B.  Jonson.-  Coron. 
Entertainment. 

2.  Naut.  : 

(1)  A  cut  made  in  a  whale  between  the  neck  and 
fins,  to  which  the  cant-purchase  is  made  fast  for 
the  purpose  of  turning  the  animal  round  in  the 
process  of  flensing. 

(2)  A  piece  of  wood  laid  upon  the  deck  of  a  ves- 
sel, to  support  the  bulkheads. 

8.  Coopering:  One  of  the  segments  forming  a 
side-piece  in  the  heat1  of  a  cask. 

4.  Shipbuilding:  The  angle,  as  of  the  head  of  a 
bolt.    A  bolt  with  a  hexagonal  or  octagonal  head  is 
said  to  be  six  or  eight  canted. 

5.  Gearing:  A  segment  of  the  rim  of  a  wooden 
cog-wheel, 

B.  As  adjective:  (See  the  compounds.) 
cant-blocks,  s.  pi. 

Naut.:  Large  purchase-blocks,  used  by  whalers 
to  cant  the  whales  round  during  the  process  of 
flensing. 

cant-board,  s.  A  division  in  the  conveyer-box  of 
a  flour-bolt,  to  separate  the  different  qualities  of 
flour  or  offal. 

cant-chisel,  s.  A  long  and  strong  chisel  with  the 
basil  and.  a  rib  on  one  side. 

cant-falls,  s.  pi. 

Naut. :  The  ropes  and  blocks  used  by  whalers  to 
sling  the  animal  to  the  side  of  the  vessel. 

cant-file,  s.  A  file  having  the  shape  of  an  obtuse- 
angled  triangle  in  its  transverse  section ;  used  in 
filing  the  inner  angles  of  spanners  and  wrenches 
for  bolts  with  hexagonal  and  octagonal  heads. 

cant-hook,  s. 

Navt. :  A  lever  with  a  hook  at  one  end,  for  raising 
heavy  articles. 

cant-molding,  s. 

Arch.:  A  molding  with  beveled  instead  of  curved 
surfaces. 

cant-purchase,  s. 

Naut. :  This  is  formed  by  a  block  suspended  from 
the  mainmast  head,  and  another  block  made  fast  to 
the  cant  cut  in  the  whale. 

cant-ribbons,  s.pl. 

Naut. :  Those  ribbons  or  painted  moldings  along 
a  ship's  side  which  do  not  lie  horizontally  or  level. 

cant-robin,  s. 

Bot.:  The  dwarf  dog-rose,  with  a  white  flower. 
(Scotch.) 


cant-spar,  s. 

-Yriiff, ;  A  hand-mast  pole  fit  for  making  small 
masts  or  yards,  booms,  &c. 

cant- timbers,  s.  pi. 

Naut. :  Timbers  at  the  ends  of  a  vessel  rising 
obliquely  from  the  keel ;  the  upper  ends  of  those  on 
the  bow  are  inclined  to  the  stern,  as  those  in  the 
after-part  incline  to  the  stern-post  above.  The  for- 
ward pair  of  cant-timbers  are  called  the  knight- 
heads,  and  form  a  bed  for  the  reception  of  the 
bowsprit.  The  timber  at  the  extreme  angle  is  built 
iii  solid,  and  is  called  the  dead-wood, 

cant  (2),  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  cantus=a  singing,  a  song, 
from  canto=a.  frequent,  form  of  cano=to  sing.] 

A.  As  substantive ; 

1.  A  monotonous  whining ;  the  whine  of  a  beggar. 

2.  A  whining  or  hypocritical  pretension,  to  good- 
ness ;  hypocritical  sanctimoniousness. 

"  'Clear  your  mind  of  Cant!'  Have  no  trade  with  Cant." 
—Carlyle:  Heroes  and  Hero-worship,  lect.  v. 

"Roundheads  freed 
From  cant  of  sermon  and  of  creed." 

Scott:  Rokeby,  iii.  12. 

3.  Hypocritical  talk  of  any  kind. 

"But  the  Dutch  are  too  shrewd  to  listen  to  the  mis- 
chievous cant  which  the  spirit  of  conquest  borrows  from 
what  is  called  the  doctrine  of  nationalities." — London 
Times,  Nov.  11,  1876. 

4.  The  special  phraseology  or  speech  peculiar  to 
any  profession,  trade,  or  class. 

"Immorality  has  its  cant  as  well  as  party."— Goldsmith: 
The  Bee,  No.  viii.;  Augustan  Age  of  England. 

"One  plotter  used  the  cant  of  the  law."—  Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ivi. 

5.  A  slang  jargon. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or  of  the 
nature  of  cant. 

"  The  affectation  of  some  late  authors,  to  introduce  and 
multiply  cant  words,  is  the  most  ruinous  corruption  in 
any  language." — Swift. 

"She  answered' in  the  same  tone  of  under-dialogue, 
using  the  cant  language  of  her  tribe." — Scott:  Guy  Man- 
nering,  ch.  IT. 

*cant  (3),  s.  [Probably  from  Fr.  quant=hovr 
much;  Ger.  gant~an  auction.]  An  auction. 

"Numbers  of  these  tenants,  or  their  descendants,  are 
now  offering  to  sell  their  leases  by  cant,  even  those  which 
were  for  lives." — Swift. 

cant  (4),«.    [CANTRIP.]    An  old  trick,  a  juggle. 
"  Superstition  holes  peept  thro', 
Made  by  nae  mortal's  nan's, 
Experiencing  plans 
O'  auld  cants  that  night." 

D.  Anderson:  Poems,  p.  81. 

*cant,  *kant,  *kaunt,  a.  [Probably  connected 
with  can,  ken,  and  the  same  as  canny  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Fierce. 

"  For  to  assege  yone  castel 
With  cant  men  and  cruel." 

Gate.  <*•  Golagras,  ii.  2. 

2.  Sprightly,  lively,  fresh. 

"  Ane  young  man  stert  in  to  that  steid 
Als  cant  as  ony  colt." 

Peblis  to  the  Play,  at.  6. 

cant  (1),  v.  t.  [Dan.  kantre=to  cant,  upset;  Ger. 
Jcanten,  kantern=to  cant,  tilt.]  [CANT  (1),  s.j 

1.  To  incline  or  place  on  the  edge,  to  tilt. 

2.  To  give  a  sudden  impulse  to  as  to  anything 
standing  on  its  edge;  to  throw  with  a  jerk  or  sud- 
den force. 

"  The  sheltie  ...  at  length  got  its  head  betwixt  its 
legs,  and  at  once  canted  its  rider  into  the  little  rivulet." 
—Scott;  The  Pirate,  ch.  xi. 

If  To  cant  over : 

(1)  Trans.:  To  turn  over;  to  overturn. 
(21  Intrans. :  To  fall  over,  to  fall  backward,  espe- 
cially if  completely  overturned.    (Jamieson.) 

cant  (2),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  canto,  frequent,  of  cano 
=  to  sing.  Cant  and  chant  were  originally  the  same 
word.  (Trench:  Chi  the  Study  of  Words,  p.  157.)] 

[CANT  (2),*.] 

A.  Transitive: 

•1.  To  sing.    [CHANT,  u.] 

•2.  To  repeat  in  a  monotonous  and  whining  voice. 

"Walking  and  canting  broken  Dutch  for  farthings." 
Shirley:  Gamester,  iii.  S. 

3.  To  use  the  special  phraseology  of  any  trade, 
profession,  or  class. 

"Of  all  the  cants  which  ore  canted  in  this  canti  ng  world, 
the  cant  of  criticism  is  the  most  tormenting." — Sterne: 
TriBt.  Shandy. 

B.  Intransitive : 
•1.  To  sing. 

"  Sweet  was  the  sang  the  birdies  plaid  alang, 
Canting  fu'  cheerfu'  at  their  morning  maiig." 

AV-.S:  llelcnore,  p.  59. 


2.  To  use  any  slang  jargon ;  to  use  technical  term* 
affectedly. 

'  The  Doctor  here, 
When  he  discourseth  of  dissection, 
Of  vena  cava  and  of  vena  porta, 
The  meserffiics  and  the  mesentericum, 
What  does  he  else  but  cant  t  or  if  he  run 
To  his  judicial  astrology, 

And  trowl  the  trine,  the  quartile  and  the  sextUe,  4c. 

Does  he  not  cant  t  who  here  does  understand  him  ?  " 

Ben  Jonson:  Staple  of  Nevis,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  talk  or  whine  hypocritically. 

can  ta  bank,  s.  [Lat.  canto,  frequent,  of  cano 
=to  sing,  and  Ital.  banco=a  bench.]  One  who  sings 
on  a  bench ;  a  ballad-singer. 

cant  (3),  v.  i.  [An  abbreviated  form  of  canter 
(q.  T.).]  Tocanter.  (Scotch.) 

•cant  (4) ,  v.  t.    [CANT  (3) , «.  ] 

1.  To  sell  by  auction. 

"Is  it  not  the  general  method  of  landlords  to  wait  the> 
expiration  of  a  lease,  and  then  cant  their  land  to  the* 
highest  bidder  1"— Swift:  Against  the  Power  of  Bishops. 

2.  To  bid  a  price  for  anything  at  an  auction. 

"  Two  monks  were  outvying  each  other  in  canting  the* 
price  of  an  abbey."—  Swift:  Hist.  Eng.,  Reign  of  W.  II. 

*cant  (5),  •cant-y'n,  v.  t.  [CANT  (l),  «.]  Ta 
break  up  into  fragments,  to  divide,  to  share. 

"Cantyn  or  departyn.    Partior." — Prompt.  Parv. 

Can-tab,  s.  [An  abbreviated  form  of  Canta- 
brigian (q.  v.).] 

can-ta'-bHe,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Muiic :  In  an  easy,  flowing  style. 

Can-ta'-brl-an,  a.  [Lat.  cantaber=an  inhabi- 
tant of  Cantabria,  the  ancient  name  of  the  north, 
part  of  Spain.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cantabria. 

Can-ta'-brlfc'-I-an,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Cantabrigia= 
Cambridge.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  relating  to  Cambridge  or  its.: 
University. 

B.  As  eubst. :  A  native  or  a  resident  of  Cambridge.. 
(Applied  especially  to  members  of  that  University.) 

'can-tail-lie,  s.  [Fr.  chanteau,  chantel.]  [CAN- 
TEL.]  A  corner-piece. 

"  Item,  ane  bed  maid  of  crammosie  velvot  enriched 
with  phenixes  of  gold  and  teares,  with  a  litle  catitailfie 
of  gold." — Inventories,  A.  1561,  p.  136. 

tcant-a-li-ver,  s.    [CANTILEVER,  s.] 

can'-ta-lon,  s.    [Etymology  doubtful.] 

Fabric :  A  species  of  woolen  stuff. 

canf-a-16upe,  cant-a-leup,  s.  [Fr.  canta- 
loupe ;  Ital.  cantalupo,  so  called  from  the  castle  of. 
Cantalnpo  in  the  Marca  d'Ancona,  in  Italy.]  A, 
kind  of  small,  round,  ribbed  muskmelon. 

"  An  acre  well  planted  will  produce  400  bushels  of  canto— 
leups." — Gardner. 

can-tan'-ker-ous,  a.  [Etymology  doubtful,  but 
possibly  from  O.  Eng.  contefc=strife,  qnarrel.]  Dis- 
agreeable, quarrelsome,  crotchetty.  (Colloquial.) 

can'-tar,  can-ta'-ro, «.   [Sp.] 

1.  A  weight  in  nse  in  Europe  and  the  East,  vary- 
ing considerably  in  different  countries.    At  Rome 
it  is  75  Ibs.;  atCairo,45  Ibs.;  in  Sardinia,  nearly  44V 
Ibs. ;  and  in  Syria,  about  500  Ibs. 

2.  A  Spanish  liquid  measure,  ranging  in  capacity 
from  two  to  four  gallons. 

can-tar'-e  (e  as  a),  v. t.   [Ital.]   losing. 

cantare  di  maniera,  cantara  di  manierata,. 
phrase.  [Ital.j  To  sing  in  a  florid  or  ornamental 
style.  (Stainer  <fe  Barrett.) 

•canf-a-rlde,  s.    [CANTHARIDES.] 

can-ta'-ta,  s.  [Ital.  cantata=a  song;  Low  Lat. 
cantata=a  chant,  an  anthem.]  A  poem  or  dramatic- 
composition  set  to  mnsic,  with  solos  and  choruses. 
_  "A  cantata  consisted  originally  of  a  mixture  of  recita- 
tive and  melody,  and  was  given  to  a  single  voice,  but  the- 
introduction  of  choruses  altered  the  first  character  of 
the  cantata,  and  gave  rise  to  some  confusion  in  the  man- 
ner of  describing  it." — Stainer  t&  Barrett. 

•can-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  cantatio  =  a  singing  ;- 
oanfo=to  sing.]  The  act  of  singing. 

"Cantatfon,  singing  or  enchanting." — Btount. 

can-ta-tor  -e, «.   [Ital.] 

Music:  A  male  singer.    (Stainer  tf:  Barrett.) 

•cant -a-t5r-f ,  a.  [Lat.  cantator;  -y.~]  Con- 
taining or  pertaining  to  cant  or  affectation. 

canf-ed(l),a.    [CANT(!),S.] 

1.  Sloping,  slanting. 

'1.  Having  an  angle.    [CAST  (1),  II.  4.] 

cant  -ed  (2), pa. par.  or  a.    [CAST  (2),  v.] 

canted  column,  s. 

Arch.:  A  polygonal  column ;  one  whoso  flutes  ar&- 
formed  in  cants  instead  of  curves. 


b6~il,    bdy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9nin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     eifist.    ph  =  f_ 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -»ion,      -sion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfls.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


canted 
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cantillate 


canted  molding,  s. 

Arch. :  A  molding  which  has  angular  turns,  but 
-no  quirks  or  circular  work. 

canted  pillar,  canted  post,  s.  One  from  which 
the  angles  have  been  removed,  or  arc  absent. 

canted  wall,  s.  One  which  forms  an  angle  with 
the  face  of  another  wall. 

can-teen,  s.  [Fr.  cantine=a  bottle-case,  can- 
teen; Ital.  cantina=a,  cellar;  O.  Fr.  cant,  Itnl.  A 
Sp.  canto=a  corner.]  [CANT  (1),  s.J 

fl.  A  bottle  or  vessel  used  by  soldiers  for  carrying 
liquor  for  drink. 

"...  the  canteens  were  opened;  and  a  tablecloth  was 
spread  on  the  grass." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eny.,  eh.  xvi. 

2.  A  chest  or  box  in  which  the  mes.s-utensils  are 
carried  for  officers  of  the  army ;  a  mess-chi-st. 

a.  The  place  in  a  garrison  in  which  drink  is  sold 
to  the  soldiers ;  a  suttling-house. 

"...  the  king  of  France  established  a  sufficient 
number  of  canteens  for  furnishing  his  troops  with  to- 
bacco."— Rees:  Cyclopcedia, 

canteen-sergeant,  s.  A  non-commissioned  offi- 
cer in  charge  of  the  canteen. 

"...    the  pay    and  position  of    non-commissioned 

-officers  of  the  army  appointed  to  be  canteen-sergeants." — 
London  Daily  Telegraph.,  Feb.  7,  1881. 

*can  -tel,  v.    [CAKTLE,  r.] 
*can  -tel  (1),  can'-telle,  s.    [CANTLE,  s.] 
*can'-tel  (2\,s.    [CANTOS.]    Jamieson  gives  this 
•word  as  meaning  a  trick,  a  juggle,  but  in  the  quota- 
tion it  is  evidently  a  misprint  or  misreading  for 
•cautel  (q.  v.). 

"With  castis  and  with  cantelis." 

Hnulate,  iii.  2. 

can'-te-leln,  ».  [From  Lat.  cantilena— an  old 
-«ong,  gossip.] 

1.  Properly:  An  incantation. 

2.  A  trick. 

cant'-el-eup,   cant  -el-dup,  *.    [CANTALOUPE.] 

*can-tel-mele.  adv.  [Mid.  Eng.  cantel,  and  A.  S. 
ni(el=a  bit.]  In  bits,  bit  by  bit. 

"Men  gete  it  now~by  cantel  mele."— Caxton:  Book  of  Cur- 
Jasye,  409. 

can'-tSr  (1),  s.  [An  abbreviation  of  Canterbury. 
Canterbury  gallop  or  Canterbury  paces  were 
phrases  applied  to  the  easy,  ambling  pace  at  which 
prilgrims  went  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket 
at  Canterbury.]  An  easy  gallop. 

"The  ranter  is  to  the  gallop  very  much  what  the  walk  is 
-to  the  trot,  though  probably  a  more  artificial  pace."— 
Ytmatti  The  Horse;  On  Draught,  p.  547. 

cant'-Sr  (2),«.    [CANT  (2),s.]    One  who  cants;  a 
-hypocritical  talker  about  religious  subjects. 
"Nor  is  her  talent  lazily  to  know, 
As  dull  divines,  and  holy  canters  do.* 

Oldham:  On  Presenting  a,  Book  to  Cornelia. 

cant'-Sr,  v.  *.  &  »*.    [CANTER  (1),  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cause  a  horse  to  move  in  an  easy 
sallop. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  ride  at  a  canter  or  an  easy  gallop. 
"For the  rest,  he  loved  trotting  better  than  cantering, 

.    .    ."—Sir  E.  L.  Bitlwer:  Pelham,  ch.  xlii. 

Cant'-Sr-bur-yS  s.  &  a.  [From  the  name  of  the 
«arly  inhabitants  of  Kent*  It  was  known  under  the 
Saxons  as  Caer  Cant.J 

A.  As  subst. :  The  capital  of  Kent,  seat  of  the 
Metropolitan  See  of  all  England.    The  first  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  was  St.  Augustine,  A.  D.  597, 
and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  was  Thomas  &  Becket, 
who  was  murdered  in  thecathedral,  1170.    It  was  to 
his  shrine  (demolished  1538)   that  the  celebrated 
•Canterbury  pilgrimages  were  made. 

B.  As  adjective:  (See  the  compounds.) 
Canterbury-bell,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  The  common  name  for  Campanula  medium,  L. 

2.  Campanula  trachelium,  L. 

3.  Cardaminepratensis,!*. 

Canterbury  tale, «. 

Originally :  A  tale  told  to  relieve  the  weariness 
:and  monotony  of  a  journey,  so  named  from  the  cel- 
ebrated tales  told  by  the  pilgrims  in  Chaucer's  Can- 
terbury Tales. 

cant  -ered,  pa.  par.    [CANTER,  r.] 

cant  -er-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CANTER,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As pr.par.  (S; partic.  adj.:  (See  the  verb.) 

C .  As  subst. :  The  act  of  riding  at  a  canter. 

can-tha-pleu'-ra,  s.  [Gr.  akantha  =  a  spine; 
jpleura=the  side.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Mollusca.  belonging  to  the 
•Cyclobranchia,  or  Chitons,  in  which  the  mantle  is 
rough,  with  movable  spines,  prickles,  setaceous 
hairs,  or  granules ;  plates  of  the  shell  the  same  as 
in  Chiton.  (Crai'j.) 


can-thar-el  -liis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  equivalent  of 
the  plant.]  The  scientific  name  of  the  Chautarelle 
(q.  v.). 

can-thar  -I-d»,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  canthar(is),  and 
suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. ;  A  family  of  Coleoptera,  distinguished  by 
the  hooks  of  the  tarsi  being  deeply  cleft ;  the  head 
is  unusually  large,  wide,  and  doubled  behind. 

can-thar  -I-des,,  s.  pi.    [CAXTHABIS.] 

fcan-thar-Id  -I-an,  «.  [  Eng.  cantharid(es) ; 
-inn.}  Of  or  pertaining  to  cantharides ;  hence,  blis- 
tering, powerful. 

"  Oh,  how  they  fire  the  heart  devout, 
Like  ciintharidian  plasters." 

Burns-  The  Holy  Fair. 

can-thar  -I-dlne,  can-thar -I-din,  can-thar- 
1-dene,  s.  [  Eng.  cantharid(es) ;  suff.  -in,  -ine 
(Chem.).'] 

Chem.:  The  active  principle  extracted  from  can- 
tharides.  Its  formula  is  CsHioO^.  It  is  soluble  in 
chloroform. 

can-thar-Is  (pi.  can-thar -I-des.),  s.  [Lat. 
cantharis,  genit.  cantharidis;  Gr.  kantharis,  genit. 
kantharidos.] 

1.  Entom.    (Sing.):   The    Spanish-fly    or   Blister 
Beetle-fly,    Cantharis  vesicatoria,    a   coleopterous 
insect,  tno  typical  one  of  the  family  Cantharidte. 
They  are  collected  principally  in  Hungary  Russia, 
and  the  south  of  France,  and  are  imported  in  cases 
of  100  to  175  pounds  weight.    In  several  parts  of 
England  they  aave  become  so  naturalized  as  to  be 
almost  native.    They  are  about  eight  lines  long; 
the  elytra  are  a  fine  green  color.    They  have  a  dis- 
agreeable odor  and  a  burning  taste,  and  contain  a 
crystalline  substance,  Cantharidine  (q.  v.). 

"The  flies,  cantharides,  are  bred  of  a  worm,  or  cater- 

Sillar,    but    peculiar    to    certain    fruit    trees." — Rucvn; 
'atural  History. 

2.  Pharm.    (PI.    Cantharides) :    The  insects    de- 
scribed under  1.  Externally  used  as  a  rubefacient  in 
the  form  of  a  liniment,  also  as  a  vesicant  in  the 
form  of  the  common  blister.    They  are  applied  to 
diseased  and  painful  joints,  also  in  cases  of  pleuritis, 
pericarditis,  pneumonia,  and  other  internal  inflam- 
mations.   Internally   they   are   given    in    chronic 
affections  of  the  nervous  system,  especially  of  the 
spinal  cord.  They  have  also  a  diuretic  action.  They 
have,  among  the  ignorant,  acquired  a  great  reputa- 
tion as  an  aphrodisiac.    But  if  they  have  such  an 
effect  it  is  (outside  of  their  diuretic  action)  simply 
irritation,  which  will  result  in  strangury  and  inflam- 
mation.   They  should  never  be  administered  except 
by  a  physician. 

*can  -thar-iis,  s.    [Gr.  kantharos.] 

1.  A  fountain  or  cistern  in  the  porches  of  ancient 
churches,  in  which  persons  washed  their  hands  on 
entering. 

2.  Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  spiny-finned  fishes,  family 
SparidaB.    Cantharusariseus  is  commonly  called  the 
Black  Bream,  or  the  Black  Sea-bream. 

can-the-der'-mls,  s.  [Gr.  akantha  =  a  spine ; 
rferma=theskin.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  order 
Plectognathes,  having  the  body  covered  with 
minute  spines  or  prickles,  exclusive  of  the  larger 
ones  on  the  tail.  (Craig.) 

can-the-rln'-es.,  s.  [Gr.  akantha=a  spine;  rhis, 
genit.  rhinos=ihe  snout.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  cheliform  fishes,  with  smooth 
or  granulated  bodies,  belonging  to  the  family  Balis- 
tidae. 

can-thId'-6-mus,  s.  [  Gr.  akantha  =  a  spine; 
domos=a  house.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-genus  of  turbinatod  Uni  valves, belong- 
ing to  the  sub-family  Melaniante,  in  which  the  spine 
is  generally  short,  the  whorls  coronated  with  spines 
or  marked  with  longitudinal  ribs,  the  base  obtuse. 

can-thl-gas -tSr,  s.  [Gr.  akantha  =  a  spine; 
gaster= the  nelly,  ] 

Ichthtj. :  A  genus  of  cheliform  fishes,  belonging  to 
the  family  Balistidee  and  order  Plectognathes.  The 
muzzle  is  much  prolonged,  and  the  belly  covered 
with  spines.  (Craig.) 

can-thl-lep  -tes,s.  [Gr.  akantha— a  spine;  leptos 
=little.] 

Ichthy. :  The  Mail-cheeks,  a  gonus  of  fishes  having 
the  bones  of  the  head  greatly  developed,  and  gen- 
erally terminating  in  large  spines ;  scales  rough  and 
prickly,  pectoral  fin  highly  developed,  and  the  gill- 
opening  much  contracted.  (Craig.) 

can-thX-rhy'ach  -us,  s.  [Gr,  akantha-a  spine; 
rhf/nchos=a  snout.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  fishes,  belonging  to  tho  family 
Agonidfle,  having  very  long,  linear  bodies,  tlicsinmt 
armed  with  two  spines,  and  the  body  covered  with 
smooth  plates.  (Craig.) 

can  -thl-um,  s.  [Latinized  from  canti,  tho  Mala- 
bar name  of  tho  plant.] 

Bot,:  A  genus  of  Cinchonacoip,  consist  ing  of  spiny, 
rigid  plants,  with  solitary  fragrant  white  flowers. 


The  fruit  is  a  two-cellod  berry.  Canthium  parri- 
tforuni,  an  Indian  plant,  makes  good  fences,  while 
the  leaves  are  occasionally  added  to  curries ;  but 
they  have  also  medicinal  properties.  (Treaa*  of 
Botany.) 

cantn  -5-phrjfa,  s.  [Gr.  akantha~a  spine ;  ophrys 
=  the  eyebrow.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes,  belonging  to  the  family 
Cobitiuep,  having  a  movable  prickle  reposing  in  a 
groove  beneath  the  eye  and  the  mouth  furnished 
with  cirri.  (Craig.) 

canth-or  -bis,  s,  [Gr.  akantha  =  a  spine;  Lat. 
orbis=an  orb.] 

ConchoL:  A  genus  of  shells  belonging  to  the 
Trochinap,  or  Tops,  in  which  the  operculum  is 
shelly,  the  aperture  very  oblique,  broad,  and  nar- 
row, the  basal  whorl  much  flattened.  (Craig.) 

can  -thus,  s.  [Lat.  from  Gr.  kanthos.']  The  cor- 
ner of  the  eye,  where  the  upper  and  under  eyelids 
meet.  The  internal  is  called  the  greater,  the  exter- 
nal the  lesser  canthus.  (Quincy.) 

"  A  gentlewoman  was  seized  with  an  inflammation  and 
tumor  in  the  great  canthus,  or  angle  of  her  eye." — Wise- 
man, y 

can-tt'-ci  (cl  as  tsche),  s.  pi.  [Ital.]  Another 
name  for  the  Laudes  spirituali.  or  songs  sung  in  the 
old  .Romish  church  in  praise  of  God,  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  Saints,  and  Martyrs.  (Stainer  <£  Bar- 
rett.) 

Can-tick,  s.  &  a.  [From  cant,  s.  (1)  (?)]  A  word 
used  only  in  the  compound  which  follows. 

cantick-cmoin,  s. 

Naut. :  A.  triangular  block  of  wood,  used  in  chock- 
ing a  cask,  to  keep  it  from  rolling  when  stowed. 

can  -tl-cle,  ».  [Lat.  canticulus  =  a  little  song, 
dimin.  otcantus  =  a  song ;  canto  =  to  sing.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

*(1)  A  little  song,  a  short  hymn.    [II.  1.] 

"...  expressed  by  Moses  in  his  canticles." — Bacon: 
Holy  War. 

*(2)  A  canto,  or  division  of  a  poem. 

2.  Pig. :  Used  of  the  songs  of  birds,. 

"  Where  robins  chant  their  Litanies, 
And  canticles  of  joy." 

Longfellow:  The  Golden  Legend,  v. 

II,  Ecclesiastical: 

1.  Certain  detached  psalms  and  hymns  used  in 
the  service  of  the  Anglican  Church,   such  as  the 
Venite  exultemus,  Te  Deuni  laudamus,  Benedicite 
omnia  opera,  Benedictus,  Jubilate  />eo,  Magnificat, 
Cantate  Domino,  Nunc  dimittis,  Deus  misereatur, 
and  the  verses  used  instead  of  tho  Venite  on  Easter-  , 
day. 

2.  PI. :  A  name  applied  to  that  book  of  the  Old 
Testament  also  known  as  the  Song  of  Solomon  (q.  v.). 

*can'-tl-cum, «.    [Latin.] 

1.  Gen. :  A  song. 

2.  Spec. :  A  song  in  the  Roman  comedy  accom- 
panied  by   music   and   dancing.     Sometimes  one 
person  sang  the  son^  while  another  went  through 
the  appropriate  gesticulation.   (Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

can-tll-e'-na,  s.  [Lat.  cantilena,  a  frequent 
form  of  cantus.] 

1.  An  oft-repeated,  <)ld  song. 

2.  In  mediseval  music,  singing  exercises,  in  which 
were  introduced  all  the  intervals  of  the  scale,  &c. 

3.  In  old  church-song  the  plain-song  or   canto- 
fermo  sung  in  unison  by  one  or  more  persons  to  an 
organ  accompaniment. 

4.  A  ballad.    (Stainer  <£  Barrett.) 
cant-I-le-vSr,  tcant-a-li-ver,  s.    [Eng.  cant— 

an  external  angle,  and  lever  (q.  v.).l  A  piece  of 
wood,  metal,  or  stone  framed  into  the  front  or  other 
sides  of  a  house,  to  sustain  the  molding  and  eaves 
over  it.  (Moxon:  Mechanical  Exercises.)  The  canti- 
lever has  been  utilized  in  the  construction  of  rail- 
road bridges  and  structures  of  a  similar  character. 
The  first  instance  of  the  application  of  this  mechan- 
ical form  of  support  is  described  below: 

The  Cantilever  Bridge  which  spans  tho  Niagara 
river  just  over  the  iiead  of  tho  Whirlpool  Rapids 
and  in  full  view  of  the  cataract,  is  tho  first  bridge 
of  the  kind  ever  built.  It  is  constructed  entirely  of 
steel.  Its  essential  principle  is  that  of  a  trussed 
beam  supported  at  its  center  on  a  steel  tower,  the 
landward  end  being  securely  anchored.  The  canti- 
lever arms  meet  each  other  at  the  center  of  the 
bridge.  The  total  length  of  the  bridge  is  895  feet ; 
height  of  clear  span  above  the  river,  245  feet ;  length 
of  clear  span  across  the  river,  500  feet;  height  of 
steel  towers,  130  feet ;  length  of  cantilevers,  375  and 
395  feet ;  total  weight  resting  on  columns,  1,600  tons. 
There  is  a  double  railroad  track  over  the  bridge. 

can  -tl-lle,  adr.  [From  Scotch  canty,  and  suff. 
•lie—'ly.'}  Cheerfully. 

*can  -til-late,  r.  /.  [Lat.  cantillo,  a  frequent 
form  of  canfo=to  sing,  to  chant.]  To  chant,  to 
recite  with  musical  notes. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd,     sin;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     tr^,     Syrian,      se,     oe  ~  e;     ey  =  a.       QU  =  kw. 


cantillation 
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*can-tll-la  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  ran(ato«o=chaiitm«. 
from  c</H/i7/o=to  chaiit.J  Chanting  or  intouintr ; 
declamation  in  a  singing  style,  applied  to  a  method 
of  reading  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  in  the  church. 

can'-tlng  (11,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CANT  (1),  t>.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The   act  of    inclining  tilting,  or 
placing  on  the-  edge. 

2.  Arch. :  The  cutting  away  of  an  angular  body  at 
one  of  its  angles,  so  that  its  horizontal  section  be- 
comes thereby  the  portion  of  a  polygon  of  a  greater 
number  of  sides  whose  edges  are  parallel  from  the 
intersection  of  the  adjoining  planes. 

canting-wheel,  s.  A  star-wheel  for  an  endless 
chain.  The  cogs  are  canted;  that  is,  the  corners 
are  cut  off.  [STAB-WHEEL.] 

cant -ing  (21 ,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CANT  (2),t).] 
A.  &  B.  Aspr.par.  <£ particip.  adj.: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  (In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb.) 

"  Pleased  at  heart  because  on  holy  ground, 
Sometimes  a  canting  hypocrite  is  found." 

Cotcper:  Truth,  233. 

"The  poor  man  weeps — here  Gavin  sleeps, 
Whom  canting  wretches  blam'd." 

Burns:  Epitaph,  for  Gavin  Hamilton,  Esq. 

II.  Her.:  Canting  arms  are  the  same  as  Allusive 
or  Punning  arms.    [ALLUSIVE.]    The  French  call 
them  Armes  Parlantes.     (Gloss,  of  Her.   (Oxford, 
Parker),  1847.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  practice  of  making  use 
of  cant ;  hypocrisy ;  sham  goodness. 

"  It  has  been  held  by  some,  that  the  art  of  canting  is 
ever  in  greatest  perfection,  when  managed  by  ignorance; 
which  is  thought  to  be  enigmatically  meant  by  Plutarch, 
when  he  tells  us,  that  the  best  musical  instruments  were 
made  from  the  bones  of  an  ass.  The  art  of  canting  consists 
in  skillfully  adapting  to  whatever  words  the  spirit  deliv- 
ers, that  each  may  strike  the  ears  of  the  audience  with  its 
most  significant  cadence." — Stcift:  On  the  Mechanical 
Operation  of  the  Spirit.  (Latham. ) 

cant  -Ing-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  canting;  -ly.]  In  a 
canting,  hypocritical  manner,  or  voice. 

"I  dread  nothing  more  than  the  false  zeal  of  my 
friends,  in  a  snifering  hour,  as  he  [  Whitiield]  cantimjlft 
eipresses  it."— Trial  of  Mr.  Whitfleld's  Spirit  (1740),  p.  40. 

*canf-Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  canting;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  canting;  hypocritical  pretense  to 
goodness;  cant. 

can-t!'-no,  s.  [Italian;  Fr.  chanterelle.]  The 
smallest  string  upon  the  violin;  the  E  string. 
(Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

*can  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  cantio  =  a  singing,  song ; 
cano=to  sing.]  A  song  or  enchantment ;  a  sorcery 
or  charm.  (Blount:  Glossographia.) 

"  In  the  eyght  ^glogue  the  same  person  was  brought 
in,  singing  a  Caution  of  Colins  making." — Spenser:  Shep. 
Col.,  x.,  Glossary. 

"can  -tie,  *can'-t?le,  *can-ter,  *kan -tell,  s. 
[O.  Fr.  cantel;  Sp.  cantillo;  dimin.  of  O.  Fr.  cant= 
a  corner.]  [CANT(l),s.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

(11  A  small  corner  or  fragment,  a  little  piece,  a 
bit. 

"  Cantel  of  what  ever  hyt  be.  Quadra,  minutal." — 
Prompt.  I'm-''. 

"  A  cantel  of  kyndo  witt,  here  kynde  to  save." 

Piers  Plowman,  p.  238. 

"  A-irr.    The  greater  can  tie  of  the  world  is  lost 
With  very  ignorance." 

Shukesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  8. 

(2)  The  back  part  of  the  head.    (Scotch.) 

2.  Saddlery:  The  upwardly  projecting  portion  at 
the  rear  part  of  a  saddle.    [POMMEL.] 

*can'-tle,*can'-t?l,*can'-tlle,r.  t.  [CAXTLE  *.] 
To  cut  up  into  pieces ;  to  divide. 

"  For  four  times  talking,  if  one  piece  them  take. 
That  must  be  entitled,  and  the  judge  go  snack." 

Dryden;  Juvenal,  vii. 

*cant  -let,  s.  [Ens.  cantl(e),  and  dimin.  suffix 
-e£.]  A  small  piece  or  fragment. 

"Huge  cantlets  of  his  buckler  strew  the  ground." 

Dryden;  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  xii. 

cant  -ling,  s.    [Eng.  cantl(e),  and  dimin.  suff, 

•ling.}    [('AXTLE,  «.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:    Tho    act   of   cutting   into   small 
pieces  ;  a  small  piece. 

2.  Brtrkiniiki x't :  Tho   lower   of   two    courses    of 
burnt  brick  which  inclose  a  brick-clamp. 

*cant'-ly",  adv.  [Mid.  Eng.  cant  (3) ;  -/?/.] 
Fiercely,  proudly. 

"  Cornell  into  Cagent  cantly  and  kene." — Minot,  p.  20. 

can -to,  s.  [Ital.  canto;  Lat.  cofUttf'Slxtging,  a 
song;  c«»o=tosing.] 


1.  Ordinary  Language : 
*1.  A  song,  a  ballad. 

2.  One  of  the  principal  divisions  of  a  poem. 
"  And  sends  his  goods  to  market — all  alive ! 

Lines  forty  thousand,  cantos  twenty-five!" 

Byron;  English  Sards  and  Scotch  Kei-iewers. 

II.  Music :  Tho  upper  voice-part  in  concerted 
music,  so  called  because  it  usually  has  the  melody 
or  air.  (Stainer  <£;  Barrett.) 

Canto  a  capella :  [Ital.]  Sacred  music;  cantore 
di  cappella,  the  prsecentor.  (Stainer  <t  Barrett.  \ 

canto  fermo,  s.  [Ital.]  The  plain  ecclesiastical 
chant  used  in  cathedral  music. 

canto  piano,  s.  [Ital.]  Plain  chant.  i>7rm,.  ,- 
&  Barrett.) 

canto  prlmo,  s.  [Ital.]  First  soprano.  (Stainer 
<&  Barrett.) 

canto  recitative,  s.  [Ital.]  Declamatory  i-in^r- 
ing ;  recitative.  (Stainer  t&  Barrett.) 

canto  ripieno,  s.  [Ital.]  Additional  soprano 
chorus-parts.  [KIPIENO.]  (Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

canto  secondo,  s.  [Ital.]  Second  soprano. 
(Stainer  <&  Barrett.} 

Can'-t6n  (1), 8.  [Fr.  canton— &  corner  or  cross- 
way  in  a  street;  also  a  canton— a.  hundred  (Cot- 
grave)  ;  Ital.  cantone=a  canton,  a  district;  Sp. 
canton=a  corner,  canton;  Low  Lat.  cantonum=n 
region,  district,  from  canto=(l)  a  squared  stone:  (2) 
a  district,  province.  Compare  cantle  and  cant.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  corner,  an  angle;  or  an  angular  piece  of 
anything. 

"  In  a  canton  of  the  wall  .  .  .  there  is  a  clift  in  the 
rocke." — Sandys;  Travels,  p.  191. 

** .  .  .  made  the  inclosure  of  the  Golledge  dispropor- 
tional,  wanting  a  canton  upon  that  quarter,  .  .  ." — 
Craufurd:  Univ.  Edin.,  p.  129. 

2.  A  corner  of  a  shield.    [II.] 

*3.  A  piece,  division,  or  portion  of  anything. 

"  There  is  another  piece  of  Holbein's  in  the  Stadthonsa, 
of  about  three  or  four  foot  square,  in  which,  in  six  several 
cantons,  the  several  parts  of  our  Savior's  Passion  are 
represented  with  n  life  and  beauty  that  cannot  be  enough 
admired." — Sfshop  Bumet:  Travels,  p.  255. 

4.  A  small  portion  or  division  of  land. 

"That  little  canton  of  land  called  the  English  Pale."— 
Da  vies;  Ireland,  p.  228. 

5.  A  small  district,  constituting  a  distinct  govern- 
ment; a  clan. 

"  The  same  is  the  case  of  rovers  by  land  ;  such,  as  yet,  are 
some  cantons  in  Arabia,  and  some  petty  kings  of  the 
mountains  adjacent  to  straits  and  ways." — Bacon:  Holy 
War. 

r\  Applied  specially  to  the  political  divisions  of 
Switzerland. 

"The  Swiss  citizen  may  pass  freely  from  Canton  to  Can- 
ton, andean  claim  political  rights  in  the  Canton  of  Ms 
adoption."— Brtt.  Quart.  Review  (1873J,  p.  318. 

II,  Technically: 

1.  Her.:  One  of  the  honorable  ordinaries.   A  small 
division  in  the  corner  of  a  shield.     It  generally 
occupies  the  dexter  corner,  and  is  less  than  a  quarter 
of  the  shield.    When  it  is  in  the  left  side  of  the 
shield  it  is  called  a  canton  sinister. 

2.  Arch.:  A  salient  corner  formed  of  a  pilaster  or 
quoins  which  project  beyond  the  general  faces  of 
the  wall. 

canton-flannel,  s.    Cotton  cloth  upon  which  a 
nap  is  raised  in  imitation  of  wool, 
canton's  phosphorus,  s.    [PHOSPHORUS,] 
*can  -tin  (2),  s.    [CANTO.]   A  canto. 

"Write  loyal  cantons  of  contemned  love." 

Shakesp.:  Twefth  Sight,  i.  5. 

can  -tin,  v.  t.    [CANTON,  s.] 
*1.  To  divide  into  parts. 

"Families  shall  quit  all  subjection  to  him,  and  canton 
his  empire  into  less  governments  for  themselves." — Locke. 

f2.  To  billet  soldiers ;  to  provide  with  quarters, 
tcan'-t&n-al,  «.    [CANTOS,  s.]    Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  canton ;  of  the  nature  of  a  canton. 

"  While  ordinary  Federal  legislation  cannot  touch  the 
Cantons,  ordinary  cantonal  legislation  cnn  touch  the 
communes." — Brit.  Quart.  Review  (1873),  p.  817. 

can'-t6ned,  a.    [CANTON,  r.] 

tl.  Ord.  Lang.:  Divided;  distributed  into  dis- 
tricts. 

"The  late  king  of  Spain,  reckoning  it  an  indignity  to 
have  his  territories  ••nntoned  out  into  parcels  by  other 
princes,  .  .  ." — fiicift. 

II.  Technical! ;/: 

1.  Arch.:  An  epithet  for  a  building,  tho  angles  of 
which  are  adorned  with  columns,  pilasters,  rustic 
quoins,  &c. 

2.  Her.:  [Fr.  cantonne.}    Applied  to  a  shield  in 
which  the  four  cantons  or  spaces  round  a  cross  or 
saltier  are  filk'tl  up  with  any  pieces. 


*can  -t6n-er,  ft.  [Eng.  canton;  and  suff.  -er.J 
One  who  resides  in  a  canton,  an  inhabitant  of  a 
canton.  (Hacket:  Life  of  Williams.) 

*can'-t&n-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.     [('ANTON,  «.] 

A.  *fc  B.  As  present  participle  ami  participial 
adjective:  lu  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb. 

C.  -4s  ttubstantive : 

1.  The  act  of  dividing,  or  distributing  into  dis- 
tricts. 

2.  The  act  of  billeting  soldiers. 
can-t&n-Ite,    s.      [From    tho   Canton    mine    in 

Georgia  where  it  is  found.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Covellite  occurring  in  cubes 
and  with  a  cubical  cleavage. 

*can'-t&n-Ize,  v.  t.  [Eng.  canton;  -ize.]  To 
divide  into  cantons. 

"Thus  was  all  Ireland  cantonized  among  ten  persons  of ' 
the  English  nation." — Davies:  On  Ireland. 

can'-t6n-ment,  s.    [Eng.  canton;  -nient.] 

1.  Sing.:  A  lodging. 

"There  were  no  cities,  no  towns,  no  places  of  canton- 
ment for  soldiers." — Burke:  Abridg.  of  Eng.  Hist. 

2.  Plural:  Quarters  for  soldiers.    Troops  during 
prolonged  operations,  when  not  in  close  proximity 
to  the  enemy,  and  not  in  regular  camp  or  bivouac, 
are  often  distributed  among  villages,  which  are 
then  called  cantonments. 

"  The  British  army  had  taken  up  its  cantonments  with 
their  right  at  Guarda  their  left  extending  toward  the 
Douro  and  the  advanced  posts  on  the  Coa." — Wellington: 
Desp.,  1811. 

can-toon,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Cf.  Fr.  can 
tonniere=an  additional  curtain  over  bed  furniture.  | 
A  substantial  material  of  the  nature  of  fustian, 
with  a  fine  cord  on  one  side  and  a  surface  of  satiny 
yarns  on  the  other. 

fcan'-tor,  s.  [Lat.  cantQr=a  singer,  from  cano= 
to  sing.] 

1.  Gen. :  A  singer. 

2.  Spec. :  The  precentor  of  a  choir, 

*cant'-red,  *cant'-ref,  s.  [Wei.  cant=a  hun- 
dred ;  Lat.  centum ;  and  Wei.  tre  or  tref=a  dwelling- 
place.]  A  division  uf  land  ;  a  hundred.  [HUNDRED,  s.] 

"  The  king  regrants  to  him  all  that  province,  reserving 
only  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  the  cantreda  next  adjoining." 
• — Davies;  On  Ireland. 

*can-trlp,  *can-trap,  *can-traip,  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful.  Jamieson  suggests  that  it  is  a  word 
taken  from  juggling,  from  cant=to  turn  over,  and 
raip=a  rope.  Webster  says  from  Icel.,  O.  Dan.  &  O. 
Swed.  gan=witchcraft,  and  Icel.  /rapp^trampliug1. 
Cf.  Eng.  trap^  (Scotch.) 

1.  A  spell,  incantation,  charm,  bewitchery. 

"  Tak  heed  the  auld  Whig  deevil  played  him  nae  can~- 
trip." — Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  xxix. 

2.  A  trick,  a  piece  of  mischief. 

cantrip -time,  s.  The  season  for  practicing 
magical  arts. 

"I  mauna  cast  thee  awa  on  the  corse  o*  an  auld  carline, 
but  keep  thee  cozie  against  cantrip-time," — Blacktc.  May. 
(August,  1820),  p.  513. 


can'-ty1,  s.  [Cant(a);  -y.]  Lively  and  cheerful. 
(Scotch.) 

"  Their  house  is  muckle  eneugh,   and  decking  time's 
iye  canty  time." — Scott;  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  1. 
"  Then  at  her  door  the  canty  dame 
Would  sit,  as  any  linnet  gay." 

Wordsworth;  Goody  Jilakeand  Harry  Gill. 

ca-niick,  s.    A  Canadian. 

can'-u-lfe,  s.  [Lat.  cannula,  dim.  of  canna=a 
pipe,  a  tube.]  A  little  pipe  or  tube.  [CANNDLA.] 

"  In  order  to  guard  against  the  access  of  atmospheric 
air.  we  used  to  draw  off  the  matter  by  means  of  a  cannln 
and  trocer,  such  as  you  see  here,  consisting  of  a  silver 
tube  with  a  sharp-pointed  steel  rod  fitted  into  it,  and  pro- 
jecting beyond  it.  —Lister,  quoted  in  TyndalVs  Frttg.  of 
Science  (3rd.  ed.),  xl.,  317. 

can-fin',  Jean-Son',  s.    [Turk.] 

Music:  An  instrument  strung  with  cat-put,  in 
form  like  a  dulcimer,  with  which  the  women  in  the 
harems  accompany  their  singing.  The  sound  is 
brought  out  by  nieansof  plectra— thimbles  made  of 
tortoiseshell  pointed  with  cocoanut  wood,  and  \v<>ni 
upon  the  ends  of  t  lie  lingers.  (Stainer  t&  Barrett,  i 

if  A  modification  or  this  instrument  (strungwith 
wire)  is  to  be  found  in  the  Zither,  a  German  device, 
and  a  still  further  modification  ant!  improvement,  in 
an  instrument,  manufactured  In  New  York,  called 
t  he  auto-harp.  In  the  latter  instrument,  by  means  of 
dcpressible  dampers,  the  thirds  and  other  tonal  sub- 
divisions cau  bn  effected.  Both  these  are  playc-d  ;i 
the  original  instrument,  with  plectra. 

can  -vas,  s.    [CANVASS.] 


boll,     boy;     pout,    j<Swl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     £em;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  b?l,      del. 


canvasado 

*can-vas-a'-d6,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  A  kind 
of  stroke  or  thrust  in  fencing.  (Locrine.) 

can  -vass,  v.  t.  &  i.  [In  O.  Fr.  canbasser,  cana- 
*osser=to  search  or  sift  out],  [CANVAS,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

*1  To  toss  in  a  blanket. 

*2.  To  have  carnal  intercourse  with.  (Shakesp. : 
Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4.) 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  sift  or  examine  thoroughly, 

"  Most  delicately  hour  by  hour 
He  canvass'd  human  mysteries." 

Tennyson:  A  Character. 

2.  To  debate,  discuss. 

"He  did  believe  that  such  a  thing  was  possible,  and 
•when  he  canvassed  it  in  his  mind,  he  trembled,  and 
looked  over  his  shoulder."  Marryat;  Snarley-yow,  vol. 
ii.,  ch.  iii. 

3.  To  scrutinize. 

4.  To  solicit  the  votes  or  support  in  one's  candi- 
dature for  any  office  or  dignity. 

*5.  To  seek  the  accomplishment  of  any  object  or 
<lesire. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  solicit  any  office  or  dignity. 

"Elizabeth  being  to  resolve  upon  an  officer,  and  being, 
fcy  some  that  canvassed  for  others,  put  in  some  doubt  of 
that  person  she  meant  to  advance,  said,  she  was  like  one 
•with  a  lanthorn  seeking  a  man."— Jocon. 

2.  To  solicit  orders  for  goods. 

"Wanted,  a  man  ...  to  canvass  for  subscriptions." 
— London  Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  29,  1881. 

can'-vass,  *cane-vas,  can'-vas,  s.  &  a.  [Fr. 
eanevas;  Ital.  canavaccio;  Sp.  canamazo;  tow 
Lat.  canabacius— hempen  cloth,  canvas.  From  Lat. 
oannabis;  Gr.  kannabis  =  hemp ;  Sansc.  cana  = 
-hemp.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 


wide,  and  numbered  0-8,  No.  0  being  the  thickest. 
A  bolt  is  39-40  yards  long,  and  weighs  25-48  Ibs. 
"The  mullok  on  an  heep  iswoped  was, 
And  on  the  floor  yeast  a  canevas." 

Chaucer;  C.  T.,  12,866. 
"By  glimmering  sails  and  walls  of  canvas  led." 

Tennyson. 

(2)  A  clear,  unbleached  cloth,  woven  regularly  in 
little  squares,  used  for  tapestry  work. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  A  thorough  examination  or  sifting  of  a  sub- 
ject, as  though  through  a  sifter,  the  bottoms  of 
which  were  originally  made  of  canvass.  [Compare 
with  BOLT.] 

"I  deem  it  worthy  the  canvass  and  discussion  of  sober 
and  considerate  men." — Dr.  H.  More.-  Pre-existence  of  the 
»'('/,  preface. 

(2)  The  act  or  process  of  soliciting  for  votes  or 
the  sale  of  any  article  of  merchandise,  by  canvass- 
ing or  personal  solicitation. 

"He  must  go  throngh  all  the  miseries  of  a  canvass, 
must  shake  hands  with  crowds  of  freeholders  or  free- 
men."— Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  The  sails  of  a  ship. 

"  With  snch  kind  passion  hastes  the  prince  to  fight, 
And  spreads  his  flying  canvass  to  the  sdund." 

Dryden:  Annus  Mirabilis,  cix. 
"  In  the  north  her  canvas  flowing." 

Tennyson-  Captain,  27. 

2.  A  tent,  in  the  expression  "  under  canvass." 

eback 
ch. 


"  I  should  enjoy  the  prospect  of  being  on  horseb 
nd  under  canvass  again."  —  Macaulay:    Hist.    Eng., 


3.  The  ground  of  a  picture;  the  picture  itself. 
(a)  Literally: 

"  From  her  the  cant-as*  borrows  light  and  shade." 
Cowper.-  Charity,  107. 

"  The  fantastic  peaks  bathed,  at  sunrise  and  sunset, 
•with  light  rich  as  that  which  glows  on  the  cam-ass  of 
Olaude."  —  Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  liii. 

(6)  Fig.:  A  mental  picture. 

"  History  is  not  a  creed  or  a  catechism;  it  igives  lessons 
rather  than  rules;  it  does  not  bring  out  clearly  upon  the 
canvass  the  details  which  were  familiar  to  the  ten  thou- 
sand minds  of  whose  combined  movements  and  fortunes 
it  treats."  —  Newman:  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine, 
introd.,  p.  7. 

If  To  get  or  receive  the  canvas:  To  be  dismissed. 
Compare  the  modern  slang  "  to  get  the  sack." 

"I  lose  my  honor  if  the  Don  receives  the  canvaf,"  — 
Shirley:  Brothers,  ii.  p.  14.  (A"ar«.) 
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B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  canvass. 

"*  Your  white  canrns  doublet  will  sully." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IT.,  Pt.  /.,  ii.  4. 

"  Their  canvass  castles  up  they  quickly  rear, 
And  build  a  city  in  an  hour's  space." 

Fairfax. 

T  Compounds  of  obvious  signification  :  Canvas- 
cutter  ,  canvas-stretcher. 

canvas-back,  s. 

Ornith.:  A  species  of  duck,  Fuligula  or  Aythya 
valisneria.  It  is  a  great  favorite  with  huntsmen  in 
this  country.  It  lives  mainly  on  a  species  of  wild 
celery,  which  makes  its  flesn  a  great  delicacy.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  speckled  feathers  on  the 
back. 

canvas-backed,  canvass-backed,  a.  Having 
a  back  of  the  texture  or  color  of  canvass. 

Canvas-backed  duck:  [CANT  AS-BACK.] 

*canvass-  climber,    a.     A  name   applied  to   a 
sailor,  from  his  having  to  climb  aloft. 
"  A  sea 

That  almost  burst  the  deck  and  from  the  ladder-tackle 

Wash'd  off  a  canvass-climber." 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  iv.  L 

canvas-frame,  s. 

Calico-printing:  A  diaphragm  of  canvas  in  a 
paint-vat  used  in  a  certain  process  of  calico-print- 
ing. The  color  is  admitted  by  a  stop-cock  below, 
and  up  to  the  level  of  the  canvas. 

can  -vassed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CAvvxss,  r.] 
can  -vas-ser,  s.    [CANVASS,  v.] 
fl.  One  who  canvasses  or  examines  thoroughly 
into  a  subject. 

2.  One  who  scrutinizes  the  returns  of  votes  at  an 
election. 

3.  One  who  solicits  votes. 

4.  One  who  solicits  orders  for  goods,  books,  <fcc. 
can'-vas-slng,  pr.par.,a.  &s.    [CANVASS,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partic.    adj.;    In   senses 

corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Literally: 

fl.  The  act  or  process  of  sifting  any  subject. 

2.  The  act  of  soliciting  votes. 

"...  on  this  occasion  the  canvassing  was  eager."  — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*II.  Fig.:  The  act  of  making  a  trial  of. 

"  I  invited  the  hungry  slave  sometimes  to  my  chamber 
to  the  canvassing  of  a  turkey  pie,  or  a  piece  of  venison, 
.  .  .  "  —  Return  from  Parnassus.  (Latham.) 


'-f  ,  a.    [Eng.  can(e)  ;  -y.] 

1.  Full  of  canes. 

2.  Consisting  or  made  of  canes. 

"Where  Chineses  drive 
With  sails  and  wind  their  cany  wagons  light." 

Milton:  P.  L.t  Hi.  439. 

can-yon,  s.    The  same  as  canon  (q.  v.). 
can'-zon'-a-,  can'-zone,a.    [Ital.  canzona.] 

1.  A  short  song,  in  which  the  music  is  of  much  more 
importance  than  the  words.  It  is  one  of  the  ancient 
forms  of  measured  melody,  and  when  the  older 
writers  employed  it,  it  was  usually  made  the  vehi- 
cle for  the  display  of  skill  and  contrivance  in  the 
treatment  of  the  phrases  in  fugal  imitation.    A  sec- 
ondary meaning  of  the  word,  scoffing  or  banter, 
perhaps  accounts  for  the  use  of  a  form  in  which  a 
musical  imitation  or  mocking  was  shown. 

2.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  the  word 
was  used  to  describe  an  instrumental  composition, 
similar  to  the  sonata  as  then  known.    (Stainer  & 
Barrett.) 

can-z6n-et',  s.  [Ital.  canzonetta,  diinin.  of  can- 
zone, canzonet  (q.  v.).] 

Music.:  A  short  song,  one  brief  compared  with 
the  sacred  airs  of  the  oratorio,  or  with  the  aria  of 
the  Italian  opera. 

"  You  find  not  the  apostrophes,  and  BO  miss  the  accent: 
let  me  supervise  the  canzonet."  —  Shakesp.:  Love1  a  Labor's 
Lost,  iv.  £ 

caolnan,  s.  [Ir.]  A  funeral  song  (Keeners). 
(Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

caout'-9hln,  s.  [From  Eng.,  &c.,  caoutchouc), 
and  suff.  -in  (C7w?m.).] 

Cftem.  :  CjoHin.  An  aromatic  hydrocarbon,  boil- 
ing at  171%  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation 
of  india-rubber. 

caoutchouc,  a.  [A  South-American-Indian 
word.] 

1.  Bot.:  India-rubber,  so  called  because  its  pri- 
mary use  was.  and  is,  the  removal  of  pencil  marks 
from  paper.  It  is  an  elastic,  gummy  substance,  con- 
sisting of  tho  inspissated  juice  of  various  more  or 
less  milky  species  of  plants.  The  greater  part  of 
the  caoutchouc  of  commerce  is  the  product  of  four 
euphorbiaceous  trees,  Siphonia  elastica,  from 
French  Guiana,  S.  braziUensin,  lutea,  and  brevifoUa 
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from  Brazil.  It  is  furnished  also  bv  Ficus  elastica, 
sometimes  called  by  way  of  pre-eminence  the  India- 
rubber  tree.  It  is  derived  also  from  some  arto- 
carpads,  specially  Castilloa  elaatica,  and  somo 
Apocynaceae,  notably  Urceola  elastica.  It  exists  to 
a  certain  extent  in  most  milky  plants. 

2.  Comm.,  manuf.,  c£c. :  Caoutchouc  was  first  ex- 
ported to  Europe  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Dr.  Priestly  pointed  out  that  it  might  be  used  to 
rub  out  pencil  marks,  crumb  of  bread  having  been 
previously  employed  for  that  purpose.  In  1791 
Samuel  Piat  obtained  a  patent  for  making  water- 
proof fabrics  by  a  caoutchouc  dissolved  in  spirits  of 
turpentine.  Hancock,  in  1823,  and  Macintosh  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  direction.  Mr.  Chas.  Goodyear 
invented  the  vulcanizing  process,  which  by  com- 
pounding with  it  a  small  amount  of  sulphur  ren- 
ders it  as  hard  as  horn,  and  well  adapted  for  vari- 
ous purposes  to  the  arts. 

If  Mineral  Caoutchouc : 

Min. :  A  name  for  Elaterite  (q.  v.). 

cadut'-9hou-$In,  (a  silent),  a.  [From  Eng.,  &c., 
caoutchouc,  and  suff.  -in  (Chem.).~\ 

Chem.:  A  volatile,  oily  liquid  obtained  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  caoutchouc,  which  dis- 
solves caoutchouc  easily.  It  consists  of  two  hydro- 
carbons, caoutchinj  CioHje,  boiling  at  171%  and 
Isoprene,  CsHg,  boiling  at  37°. 

cap  (1),  *cappe,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  ccenpe ;  Low  Lat. 
cappa=a  cape,  a  cope;  Dut.  fcop;  O.  H.  Ger.  chap* 
pa;  Ger.  kappe;  Icel.  kdpa;  Ital.  cappa;  Sp.  & 
Port,  capa;  Fr.  cape,  chape— &  cloak.  From  Lat. 
copio=to  receive,  contain.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  An  article  of  dress  used  to  cover  the  head. 
"Thei  usen  nouther  cappe  ne  hood." — Maundevillt,  p. 

247. 

"It  was  Eyvind  Kali  da's  crew 

Of  warlocks  blue, 

With  their  caps  of  darkness  hooded!" 
Longfellow:    Tales  of  a   Wayside    Inn;   The  Musician's 
Tale,  v. 

(2)  Any  covering,  as  the  cap  of  a  gun,  &c.    [II.,1.J 
*2.  figuratively: 

(1)  The  highest  of  anything.    (Of  things  and  per- 
sons.) 

"  Thou  art  the  cap  of  all  the  fools  alive." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

(2)  The  mark  or  ensign  of  any  dignity. 
"Henry  the  fifth  did  sometimes  prophesy, 

If  once  he  came  to  be  a  cardinal, 

He'd  make  his  cap  coequal  with  the  crown." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  1. 

(3)  A  mark  of  respect  or  reverence  shown  by  un- 
covering the  head.    [CAP,  v.J 

"Should  the  want  of  a  cap  or  a  cringe  so  mortally  dis- 
compose him,  as  we  find  afterward  it  did." — L' Estrange. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Gunnery: 

(a)  Cap  of  a  cannon :  A  piece  of  lead  placed  over 
the  vent  to  keep  the  priming  dry.    [APRON.]    (For- 
merly in  this  sense  of  smaller  arms.) 

(b)  Cap  of  a  gun  or  pistol  (Mod.) :  A  small  cop- 
per cylinder  lined  at  the  head  with  explosive  mat- 
ter, placed  on  the  nipple  of  the  piece,  and  exploded 
by  the  descent  of  the  hammer. 

"One  ball  struck  the  cap  of  his  pistol." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Her.  (cap  of  maintenance) :  The  cap  of  state 
carried  before  the  sovereign  at  his  coronation.    It 
is  also  sometimes  used  as  a  bearing  in  a  coat  of 
arms. 

3.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  square  piece  of  wood  placed  over  the  head 
or  upper  end  of  a  mast. 

(2)  Cap  of  a  block:   A   semicircular   projection 
from  the  sides  and  round  the  ends  of  a  block  above 
the  pins. 

(3)  A  covering  of  tarred  canvas  at  the  end  of  a 
rope. 

4.  Arch. :  The  uppermost  part  of  any  assemblage 
of  principal  parts.    It  is  applied  to  the  capital  of  a 
column,  the  cornice  of  a  room,  the  capping  or  upper- 
most member  of  the  surbase  of  a  room,  &c. 

5.  Bot . ;  The  convex  top  of  an  agaric  or  fungus,  iu 
general  shaped  like  a  plate  or  bonnet. 

If  Friar's  cap:  Aconitum  Napellus. 

Soldiers  cap:  The  same  as  Friar1  s  cap  (q.  v.}. 

Turk's  cap : 

fl)  Aconiium  Napelhis, 

(2)  L  ilium  Martagon. 

6.  Agric.  (the  cap  of  a  flail) :  The  band  of  leather 
or  wood  through  which  the  middle-band  passes. 

"Coppe  ofafleyle.     Sfeditentum." — Prompt.  Parv. 

7.  Bee-keeping:  An  extra  box  or  case  put  upon 
the  top  of  a  hive,  which  the  bees  are  encouraged  to 
fill  with  honey. 

8.  Carpentry : 

(1)  The  lintel  of  a  door  or  window-frame. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we",    we"t,     here,     camel,    he"r,    th6re;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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capaciousness 


(2)  A  beam  joining  the  tops  of  a  row  of  i>o>t-  in 
•a  frame;  a  plate. 

(3)  The  hand-rail  of  a  stairs  or  balustrade. 

9.  Engineering:  The  horizontal  beam  connecting 
the  heads  of  a  row  of  piles  of  a  timber  bridge. 

1U.  Paper-making:  A  size  of  paper.  Flat  cap  is 
14  by  17  inches ;  double  cap  is  17  by  28 ;  foolscap  and 
li-gal  cap  are  of  various  sizes,  from  7W  by  12  to  the 
size  of  a  flat  cap  sheet  folded,  S'i  by  14;  foolscap  is 
folded  on  the  long  edge,  and  legal  cap  ou  the  top  or 
short  edpe. 

11.  Millwrighting :  The  movable  upper  story  of  a 
windmill. 

12.  Bookbinding :  The  covering  of  a  head-band  or 
the  envelope  of  a  book  while  binding. 

13.  Horology :  The   inner  case  which  covers  the 
movements  of  some  forms  of  watches.    It  is  now 
nearly  discontinued. 

14.  JfocMnerv; 

(1)  The  tire  of  lead  and  tin  on  the  periphery  of  a 
glazing-wheel. 

i2i  The  upper  half  of  a  journal-box.  The  lower 
halfis  the  pillow.  [PlLI/OW-BLOCK.J 

i  :i)  The  iron-banded  piece  on  the  end  of  a  wooden 
pump-rod  or  pitman  by  which  it  is  connected  with 
a  working-beam. 

r  To  set  one's  cap  at:  To  take  measures  to  gam 
-the  affections  of  a  man. 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds. ;> 

cap-a-pie,  *cap-a-pe,  adv.   [O.  Fr.  de  cap  <v  pi( 
=from  head  to  foot ;  Fr.  de  pied  en  c ap=from  foot 
to  head.]    From  head  to  foot ;  completely. 
"  A  figure  like  your  father, 
Armed  at  point  exactly,  cap-a-pe." 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

"  A  woodlouse, 

That  folds  up  itself  in  itself  for  a  house, 
As  round  as  a  ball,  without  head,  without  tail. 
Inclos'd  cap  a  pe  in  a  strong  coat  of  mail." 

Sifift. 

cap-box,  s.    A  box  in  which  to  keep  caps  or  bon- 
nets ;  a  bonnet-box,  a  band-box, 
cap-case,  s,    [CAPCASE.] 
cap-ful,  cap  full,  s.    [CAPFUL.] 
cap-making,  s. 

1.  The  art  or  trade  of  making  caps  or  hats. 

"  It  is  worth  our  pains  to  observe  the  tenderness  of  our 
Icings  to  preserve  the  trade  of  cap-making  .  .  ."—Enllfr: 

2.  The  art  or  trade  of  making  percussion-caps, 
cap-merchant,  s.    The  purser  of  a  ship. 
cap-out,  v. 

To  drink  cap-out :  In  drinking  to  leave  nothing  in 
the  glass  or  vessel. 

"  Drink  clean  cap-out,  like  Sir  Hildebrand."— Sfolt.-  Bob 
A'";/,  ch.  xxix. 

cap-paper,  *. 

(1)  A  kind  of  coarse   brownish  paper,  used  by 
grocers  and  others  in  which  to  wrap  up  sugar,  <fcc. 

"Having,  for  trial  sake,  filtered  it  through  cap-paper 
there  remained  in  the  filter  a  powder." — Boyle. 

(2)  A  kind  of  writing  paper.    Ruled  with  blue 
lines  and  folding  on  the  back  it  is  foolscap;  with 
red  lines  to  form  a  margin  on  the  left  hand,  and 
made  to  fold  on  the  top,  it  is  legal  cap. 

(3)  A  size  of  paper  from  7Vz  by  12  inches  to  8H  by 
14.    [CAP  (1),  8.,  11.10.] 

cap-peak,  s.  A  peak  or  projecting  piece  in  front 
of  a  cap,  usually  made  of  learner,  and  intended  to 
-hade  the  eyes,  as  well  as  for  facility  in  removing 
the  cap  from  or  placing  it  on  the  head. 

cap-pot,  s. 

Glass-making:  A  covered  glass  jmt  or  crucible, 
cap-scuttle,  s. 

A'auf. :  A  framing  composed  of  coamings  and 
liead-ledgos  raised  above  the  deck,  with  a  top 
which  shuts  closely  over  into  a  rabbet. 

cap-Sheaf,  s.    The  top  sheaf  of  a  stack  of  com. 

cap-shore,  s. 

\<iut.:  A  supporting  spar  between  tin-  ra]<  and 
i  he  tre.ssel-tree. 

cap-square,  s. 

Mil.:  A  strong  piece  of  plate  iron,  covering  the 
trunnion  of  a  eun  and  keeping  it  in  its  plan-. 

cap-stone,  s.    [CAPSTONK.  | 
cap  (2),  a.    [CCP,  «.] 

1.  A  vessel. 

"It  is  observed,  that  a  barrel  or  crip,  whose  cavity  will 
cnutuin  eight  cubical  feet  of  air,  will  not  serve  it  diver 
above  a  quarter  of  an  hour." — H'ilkin*. 

2.  Applied  especially  in  Scotland  to 

(a)  A  wooden  bowl  for  containing  food,  whether 
solid  or  fluid. 

"Meikle  may  fa'  between  the  cup  and  the  lip." — Kam- 
saii:  Scotch  Prof.,  p.  63. 


(b)  The  cell  of  a  honeycomb. 

(c)  Plur.  :  The  combs  of  wild  bees. 

,1  To  kiss  caps  with  one  :  To  drink  out  of  the  same 
vessel;  as,  "Iwadna  kiss  caps  wC  sic  a  fallow." 
(Scotch.) 

cap-ambry,  s.  A  press  or  cupboard,  probably  for 
holding  wooden  vessels  used  at  meals. 

"...  they  brake  down  beds,  boards,  cap  ambries*, 
glass  windows,"  Ac.—  Spaldiny,  i.  157. 

Cap-full,  cap-fOU,  cap-fu,  s.  The  fourth  part 
of  a  peck. 

cap  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.    [CAP  (1),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally  : 

1.  To  form  the  cover  to  anything  ;  to  spread  over. 

"The  bones  next  the  joint  are  capped  with  a  smooth 
cartilaginous  substance,  serving  both  to  strength  and 
motion."  —  Derham. 

"These  instruments  consist  of  the  hypapophyses  of  the 
seven  or  eight  posterior  cervical  vertebrae,  the  extremities 
of  which  are  capped  by  a  layer  of  hard  cement,  .  .  ."  — 
Owen:  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

f2.  To  put  a  cover  on  anything. 

*3.  To  take  the  cap  from  another. 

"If  one,  by  another  occasion,  take  anything  from  an- 
other, as  boys  sometimes  use  to  cap  one  another,  the  same 
is  straight  felony."  —  Spenser:  On  Ireland. 

4.  To  salute  by  taking  the  cap  off.  The  uncovering 
of  the  head  as  a  token  of  reverence  and  respect. 

"He  that  will  give  a  cap  and  make  a  leg  in  thanks  for  a 
favor  he  never  received,  deserveth  rather  to  be  blamed  for 
want  of  wit,  than  to  be  praised  for  store  of  manners."  — 
Thomas  Fuller. 

*II.  Figurativeli  ; 

1.  To  render  complete  :  to  consummate. 

2.  To  match  ;  to  prodiivV  or  bring  forward  in  emu- 
lation.     (Compare  Dan.  kappe  —  to  contend  with. 
rival.) 

"Where  Henderson,  and  th'  other  masses, 
Were  sent  to  cap  texts,  and  put  cases." 

Sutler;  Hudibitx*. 

"...  there  being  little  need  of  any  other  faculty 
but  memory,  to  be  able  to  cap  texts."  —  Government  of  the 
Tongue. 

^  To  cap  verses:  To  compose  or  recite  a  verso 
beginning  with  the  final  letter  of  one  composed  by 
the  preceding  Speaker. 

"  Now  I  have  him  under  girdle,  I'll  cop  verses  with  him 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter."—  Dryden:  Amphitryon. 

*B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  take  off  the  cap  in  salutation.    [A.,  I.  4.1 

"  Three  great  ones  of  the  city, 
In  personal  suit  to  make  me  his  lieutenant, 
Oft  capp'd  to  him."  Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  1. 

tU.  To  collect  money  for  the  huntsman  in  his  cap 
after  the  death  of  a  fox. 

*cap  (2).  v.  i.    [Lat.  capio=to  seize.] 

1.  To  seize  by  violence  ;  to  lay  hold  of  what  is  uot 
one's  own  ;  to  arrest. 

2.  Used  especially  in  the  sense  of  seizing  vessels 
in  a  privateering  way. 

"In  Scotland  some  private  persons  made  themselveH 
rich  by  captng  or  privateering  upon  the  Dutch,  .  .  ." 
—  Wodrotc:  Uist.,  t  220. 

3.  To  entrap,  to  ensnare. 

"Twelve  shillings  you  must  pay, 

Or  I  must  cap  you." 
Beau,  tt  Flet.:  Knight  of  Burning  Pestle,  iii. 

*cap  (3),r.f.&/.  [Fr.  cap;  Lat.  caput=the  head.] 

A.  Trans.;  To  direct  the  course  of  anything,  to 
steer. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  direct  one's  course. 

"  Thair  may  cum  stormes,  and  caus  a  lek, 
Thut  ye  man  cap  be  wind  and  waw." 

Dunbar:  Maitland  Invents,  p.  133, 

ca-pa-bll  -I-tjf,  a.    [Eng.  capable,  and  suS.  -Hi/.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  capable,  capacity. 
"  Sure  he  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse, 

Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 

That  capability  and  godlike  reason 

To  rust  in  us  unus'd.  bhakesp..  Ham.,  iv.  4. 

"To  find  by  study  of  yourself,  and  of  the  ground  you 
stand  on.  what  your  combined  inward  and  outwaad 
'  'upfibilitij  specially  is."  —  Carlyle.-  Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  iv. 

2.  Used  in  the  plural  in  the  sense  of  — 

flj  Attainments,  mental  qualifications,  or  ability. 

(2)  The  power  of  being  converted  or  applied  to 
uiiy  use  or  object. 

"He  was  immensely  struck  with  Hanteville,  particu- 
larly with  its  capabilities.  It  was  a  superb  place,  and 
might  be  rendered  unrivaled."—  Disraeli.  Young  Duke, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  vi. 

cap'-a-ble,  a,  [Fr.  capable,"  Lat.  capabilis— 
able  or  tit  to  contain  ;  capio=to  take  hold.] 


I.  Lit.  :  Able  or  fit  to  contain  or  receive  in. 
t(a)  Sometimes  with  the  infinitive. 

"When  we  consider  so  much  of  that  space,  as  is  equal 
to,  or  capable  to  receive  a  body  of  any  assigned  dimen- 
sions, .  ,  ."  —  Locke. 

(6)  Generally  witli  the  prep.  of. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Of  the  mind,  intellect,  &c.: 

(1)  Fit   or  qualified  for   any   particular   thing; 
intelligent. 

"  Achil.    Come,  thou  shalt  bear  a  letter  to  him  straight. 

Ther.  Let  me  bear  another  to  his  horse  ;  for  that's  the 
more  capable  creature."  —  Shakesp.:  Troil.  d>  Cress.,  iii.  'A. 

"To  say,  that  the  more  capable,  or  the  better  deaerver, 
hath  such  right  to  govern,  as  he  may  compulsorily  '.iriug 
underthe  less  worthy,  is  idle."  —  Bacvn, 

(2)  (With    the   prep,   of)  :    Having   intellectual 
power  or  capacity;  able  to  comprehend  ;  qualified 
or  fitted  for  any  act. 

"  But  at  what  time  a  man  may  be  said  to  have  attained 
so  far  forth  the  use  of  reason,  AS  sufficeth  to  make  him 
capable  of  those  Laws,  whereby  he  is  then  bound  to  guida 
his  Actions."—  Hooker:  Eccl.  Pol.,  bk.  L,  ch.  vi.,  §  5. 

"He  is  as  capable  of  writing  an  heroic  poem  as  making 
a  fervent  prayer."—  Guardian,  No.  3. 

*2.  Of  inanimate  things  :  Intelligent,  able  to  un- 
derstand. 

"  Look  you,  how  pale  he  glares; 
His  form  and  cause  conjoin*  t],  preaching  to  stones, 
Would  make  them  capable." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

3.  (With  the  prep,  of)  : 

(1)  Able  or  fitted  to  comprehend  anything  by  the 
senses. 

"  Yet  went  she  not,  as  not  with  such  discourse 
Delighted,  or  not  capable  her  ear 
Of  what  was  high,"  Miltutt:  P.  I..,  bk.  viii. 

*(2)  Susceptible,  subject  to. 

"  The  soul,  immortal  substance,  to  remain 

Conscious  of  joy,  and  capable  of  pain."—  Prior. 
*(3)  Ready  or  willing  to  receive  or  be  subject  to. 
"  What  secret  springs  their  eager  passions  move, 
How  capable  of  death  for  injured  love  !" 

Dryden:   Virgil;  JEneid,  v.  9. 

4.  Legally  qualified  or  competent  ;  free  from  legal 
impediment  or  disqualification. 

"  Of  my  land, 

Loyal  and  natural  boy  !  I'll  work  the  means 
To  make  thee  capable."  Shakesp.;  Lear,  ii.  1. 

fcap'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  capable;  -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  capable  ;  capability,  ca- 
pacity. 

"The  efficacy  of  these  does  not  depend  upon  the  mere 
opns  operatum;  but  upon  the  capableness  of  the  subject." 
—Killingbeck:  Sermons,  p.  322. 

*ca-pa$'-I-fy,  v.  t.  [Lat.  capax  (genit.  capocw) 
=  that  which  can  hold  or  contain,  capable;  capio 
—  to  seize,  take,  and/acio  (passive  fio)  =  to  make.] 
To  render  capable  or  fit,  to  qualify.  (Used  either 
with  an  infinitive  following,  or  witn  the  prep,  for.) 

"  .  .  .  thereby  capacffying  us  to  enjoy  pleasantly  and 
innocently  all  those  good  things  the  Divine  goodness 
hath  provided  for,  and  consigned  to  us."  —  Harrow  ted. 
1741),  vol.  i.f  Ser.  1. 

cap-a'-clous,  a.  [  Lat  .  capax  (genit.  capacis)  = 
able  to  hold  or  contain  ;  capio  =  to  take,  hold  ;  Ital. 
eopoce.] 

1.  Lit.  (of  material  things):   Containing  or  able 
to  contain  much  ;  wide,  large,  extensive. 

"  It  is  provided  with  a  very  good  and  capacious  har- 
bor." —  Anson:  Voyages,  ix.  129. 

"  .    .    .    to  the  world's 
Capacious  field  forth  went  the  adventurer." 

Wordsworth;  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

li"  Sometimes  with  the  prep  of. 

"Posts  capacious  o/the  frame  I  raise." 

Pope.-  Odyssey,  xxiii.  201. 

2.  Fig.  (of  immaterial  things)  :   Comprehensive, 
extensive,  liberal. 

"...  I  have  ever  perceived  that  where  the  mind  was 
capacious,  .  .  .  "  —  Goldsmith;  Vicar  <>/  Wukejleld,  ch.  xv. 

ca-pa-ciOUS-lj?(  adv.  [Eng.  capacious;  -ly.] 
In  a  capacious  manner;  to  a  capacious  degree; 
largely,  freely. 

tea-pa  -CiOUS-neSS,  8.  [Eng.  capacious;  •ness.'} 
The  quality  of  being  capacious,  or  capable  of  con- 
taining; capacity,  extent. 

"A  concave  measure,  of  known  and  denominate  capacity, 
serves  to  measure  the  capaciousness  of  any  other  vessel." 
—Holder:  On  Time. 

T[  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  capacious- 
ness and  capacity  :  "  Capacity  is  an  indefinite  term 
simply  designating  fitness  to  hold  or  receive;  but 
capaciousness  denotes  something  specifically  large. 
Measuring  the  capacity  of  vessels  belongs  to  the 
science  of  mensuration  ;  the  capaciousness  of  rooms 
is  to  be  observed  by  the  eye.  They  are  marked  by 
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capacitate 

the  yamo  distinction  in  their  moral  application: 
men  arc  born  with  various  capacities;  .some  aro 
remarkable  for  the  capaciousness  of  their  minds.'1 
(Crabb;  Eng.Synon.) 

ca-pa9'-I-tate,r.  t.  [Formed  from  Lat.  capax 
(genit.  crtpoci's)=capacious,  on  the  analogy  of  En- 
t'li^h  verbs  formed  from  Latin  past  participles  in 
-atus.]  To  make  capable  of  or  for  anything;  to 
qualify,  to  render  legally  competent. 

"By  this  instruction  we  may  be-cttpacitatefttn  observe 
those  errors/'— Dryden. 

r\  Frequently  with  the  prep.  for. 

"These  sort  of  men  were  sycophants  only,  and  were 
endued  with  arts  of  life,  to  capacitate  them  for  the  con- 
versation of  the  rich  and  great." — Toiler. 

ca-pa9  -I-ta-ted,  pa.  par.&a.  [CAPACITATE.] 
Rendered  capable  or  competent ;  qualified. 

** .  .  .  he  is  fully  capacitated  and  enabled  to  he  our 
advocate  with  the  father,  .  .  " — Bp.  Rcveridue.  vol.  1., 
Ser.  69. 

fca~pac-I-ta'-tion,  *.  [CAPACITATE.]  The  act 
of  rendering  capable  or  qualified;  a  qualification. 

ca-pa$  -I-tjf,  8.  [Fr.  capacit^;  Lat.  capacitas 
(ace.  capacitateni)  =  power  of  receiving,  from  capax 
(gonit.  capacis)  =  able  to  receive  or  contain;  capio 
=to  receive,  to  contain.] 

A,  Ordinary  Language  : 
I.  Literally : 

I.  Power  of   receiving,    holding,   or  containing; 
capaciousness. 

"There  is  a  certain  Degree  of  Capacity  in  the  greatest 
Vessel,  .  .  ." — Sir  W.  Temple:  Essay  on  Learning. 

"Space,  considered  in  length,  breadth  and  thickness, 
I  think,  may  be  called,  capacity." — Locke. 

*2.  Vacant  space,  hollow. 

"  There  remained,  in  the  capacity  of  the  exhausted 
cylinder,  store  of  little  rooms,  or  spaces,  .  .  ." — Boyle. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Mental  or  intellectual  receiving  power ;  ability 
of  mind  to  receive. 

"...    which  requires  the  duty  of  a  soldier,  and  the 

capacity  and  prudence  of  a  general." — Dryden;  Juvenal 
(Dedication). 

2.  (Followed  by  the  prep. /or);  Fitness  or  ability 
to  receive. 

"  Distinguished  much  by  reason,  and  still  more 
By  our  capacity  for  grace  divine." 

Cowper;  Task,  bk,  vi.,  1.  603 

3.  Power,  ability. 

"...  a  virtuous  disposition,  a  capacity  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  our  places,  a  due  qualification  to  enjoy  the 
happiness  of  the  other  world." — Barrow  (5th  ed.,  1741), 
vol.  i.,  Ser.  1. 

4.  A  state  or  condition  of  fitness  or  preparation  for 
any  act. 

5.  A  position  or  condition  of  being ;  a  character, 
rank,  or  degree. 

"  A.  man  that  served  them  in  a  double  capacity,  to  teach 
and  cobbe."— Butler:  lludibras,  pt,  ii.,  c.  2, 1.  432. 

"  You  desire  my  thoughts  as  a  friend,  and  not  as  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament ;  they  are  the  same  in  both  capacities.'* 
—Swift. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.;  (For  definition  see  example.) 

"The  thermal  capacity  of  a  body  at  a  stated  tempera- 
ture is  the  limiting  value  of  the  mean  thermal  capacity  AH 
the  range  is  indefinitely  diminished."—  Everett:  The  C.  G. 
3.  System  of  Units  (ed.  1875),  ch.  ix.,  p.  40. 

2.  Electrostatics  and  Electro-magnetics :  (For  defi- 
nition, see  example.) 

"The  capacity  of  a  conductor  is  the  quotient  of  the 
quantity  of  electricity  with  which  it  is  charged  by  the 
potential  which  this  charge  produces  in  it/' — Everett: 
The  C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units  (ed.  1875),  ch,  xi.,  p.  64. 

3.  Phi/sirs:  Power  of  holding  or  retaining,  as  tho 
capacity  of  a  body  for  heat. 

4.  Math. :    Volume,  content.    [CONTENT.] 

5.  Naut.:    The  tonnage  or  burden  of  a  ship. 

6.  Law:    Competency;   the   state  of  possessing 
the  fitness  or  qualification  necessary  to  do  any  Ictral 
act  or  to  hold  any  office.    Ability  or  fitness  to  do 
or  to  receive,  to  sue  or  to  be  sued. 

"Persons  attainted  of  felony  or  treason  have  no  capnc- 
tttf  in  (hem  to  take,  obtain  or  purchase,  save  only  to  the 
use  of  the  king/' — Bacon. 

"The  ecclesiastical  court  is  the  judge  of  every  testa- 
tor's capacity.'' — Blackstone.-  Comment. 

*X  For  the  distinction  between  capacity  and 
capaciousness  see  CAPACIOUSNESS. 

ca-pade',  cap'-ardos,  s.  fFr.  cap-a-dos—a  cape 
or  covering  for  the  back.]  A  hood  or  close  cap. 

ca-par  -I-s6n,  «.  [O.  Fr.  caparasson:  Sp.capar- 
(izon  —  B,  cover  for  a  saddle  or  coach  ;  from  capa—si 
cloak.] 
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I.  Literally: 

1.  A  cloth  or  covering  spread  over  the  trappings 
or  furniture  of    a  horse;  a  horse-cloth;  also  thn 
bridle,  saddle,  and  housing  of  a  charger. 
"  Tilting  furniture,  emblazoned  shields, 
Impresses  quaint,  caparisons  and  steeds. 
Bases  and  tinsel  trappings,  gorgeous  knights 
At  joust  and  tournament ;  then  marshaled  leant 
Served  up  in  hall."  Hilton:  P.  L.t  ix.  35. 

*2.  Applied  to  fine  dress  worn  by  human  lx>ings. 
"  My  heart  groans  beneath  the  gay  caparisu>i." 

Smollett, 
"  With  dye  and  drab  I  purchas'd  this  capan'xon." 

Shakesp.-   Winter's  T»lf,  iv.  2. 

*II.  Fig.:  Applied  to  the  retinue  or  attendants  of 
a  noble. 

"O  general. 
Here  is  the- steed,  we  the  aqpartaM*" 

Shakesp:  Coriolanw*,  i.  9. 

ca-par  -i-s6n,  r.  t.    [CAPARISON-,*.] 
1.  To  cover  with  caparisons. 

*2.  To  dress  finely  or  pompously,  or  simply  to 
dress. 

"  Don't  you  think,  though  I  am  caparisoned  like  a  man, 
I  have  a  doublet  and  hose  in  my  disposition  ?" — Shakesp.; 
.48  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

ca-par -I-s&ned,  po.  par.  &  a.  [CAPARISON,  r.] 
Covered  with  or  wearing  caparisons. 

ca-par'-I-s&n-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  a.  [CAPAKISOX, 
r.] 

A.  *s  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  dressing  with  caparisons. 

"cap-bar,  *cap  -barre,  s.  [Eng.  cap  (for 
capstan),  and  bar;  Mid.  Eng.  fearre.]  A  capstan 
bar. 

"Serving  of  echippis  with  capbarres." — Aberd.  Reg., 
Cent.  16. 

cap    *ase,  s.    [Eng,  cap,  and  case.] 

1.  A  box  or  case  in  which  to  keep  hats  or  bonnets. 

*2.  A  small  chest  or  traveling  case. 

"He  asked  his  wife  whether  she  shut  the  trunks  and 
chests  fast,  whether  the  atpctise  be  sealed,  and  whether 
the  hall  door  be  bolted."—  Burton:  Antit.  of  Mel.t  p.  116. 

cape  (1),  8.  &  a.  [Fr.  rap=a  promontory,  cape  ; 
Ital.  capo— a  head,  from  Lat.  caput=a.  head.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  headland,    a    promontory;  a  piece  of  land 
extending  some  distance  into  the  sea. 

"  From.  Gothland  to  the  cape  of  Fynestere." 

Chaucer;  C.  T.,  410. 
"  The  parting  sun, 

Beyond  the  earth's  green  cape  and  verdant  isles 
Hesperian,  sets."  Milton;  P.  L,,  viii.  631. 

Tf  A  capo  ending  in  an  acute  angle  is  often  called 
a  point. 

2.  Applied  more  especially  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  whence — 

3.  A  kind  of  light  wine  made  at  the  Capo  of  Good 
Hope. 

B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compounds.) 
cape-aloes,  s.    An    inspissated   juice,  obtained 

chiefly  from  the  Aloe  spicata  and  Commelini,  grow- 
ing wild  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

cape  anteater,  .s.  A  mammal  (Orycfanynu  ca- 
pensis). 

cape  Jasmine,  s.  A  very  fragrant  plant,  (r'nr- 
dcniaflorida,  order  Cinchonaceae. 

cape  marmot,  s.    A  mammal  (Hyra.r  capen&is), 

cape  region,  s. 

Zool.  (Of  Mollusca) :  The  fourth  of  twenty-seven 
land  regions,  containing  a  species  of  land  and  fresh 
water  mollusca  peculiar  to  it  or  peculiarly  grouped, 
(Woodward.) 

cape-weed,  x. 

Bot. :  Roccella  tinctoria,  a  dye  lichen,  obtained 
from  the  Cape  do  Yerd  Islands.  (Treas.  of  Botany.) 

cape  (2),  s.  TO.  Fr.  cape  ,*  A.  S.  cceppc ;  Low  Lat. 
capa;  Sp.  &  Port,  capa;  Ital.  cappa;  Icel.  kdpa; 
Sw.  fcfipa,  kappa  i  Dan.  tcaabe,  kappe;  Dut.  kajt; 
Ger.  kappe.  Originally  the  same  word  with  cap  ana 
cope.']  A  kind  of  small  cloak  covering  the  snoul- 
ders ;  also  the  neck-piece  of  a  cloak. 

"  Tai.  With  a  small  compass'd  cape; 
Gru.  I  confess  the  cape.1' 

Shakesp.;  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

cape  (3),s.    [COPE.] 
cape-stane,  s.   (Scotch.) 

1.  Lit.:  A  cope-stone ;  keystone. 

2.  Fig.:  The  finish,  the  completion. 

"  Our  bardie's  fate  is  at  a  close, 

Past  a*  remead; 

The  last  sad  cnpe-stnne  o'  his  woes, 
Poor  Mailie's  dead!" 

Burns:  Poor  Mailie's  Elegy, 


caper 

£ape  (4),  s.  [Lai.  rope;  imper.  of  capio=totake., 
to  seize.] 

Eng.  Laic:  A  judicial  writ  relative  to  a  plea  of 
lands  and  tenements,  so  named  from  its  first  word. 

caped  (r\,pfi.par.  &  a,  [CAP  (2),t>.]  Seized  or 
captured  by  pirates. 

"The  late  author  of  Jus  Maritimum,  c.  4,  of  Piracy, 
shows  that  the  buyers  of  caped  goods  in  England  are  not 
liable  in  restitution;  but  our  countryman,  Wellwood,  in 
his  Sea-Laws,  c.  25,  Of  things  taken  on  the  Sea,  shows  a 
decision  to  the  contrary;  but  it  is  in  1487,  near  200  years 
old."—  Fountainhall:  Decisions,  i.  80. 

caped  (2),  a,  [CAPE  (2),  s.]  Having  a  cape 
attached ;  wearing  a  cape. 

cap  '-el  (3) ,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

^fi}l.:  A  kind   of   stone,   consisting    of   blended 
quartz,  schorl,  and  hornblende. 
_  cap  -e-lan,  cap'-e-lln,  «,   [Fr.  capelant  caplan; 
Sp.  rope  Jan.] 

IcMhy. :  A.  small  species  of  fish  of  the  trout  family, 
MaUotus  inllosus,  found  on  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land, and  used  as  a  bait  for  cod  and  other  fish. 

ca-pel'-la,  s.  [Lat.  capel1a=&  little  goat,  dim. 
of  cttper=agoat.] 

1.  Astron.:  A  star,  remarkable  for  its  brilliancy, 
in  the  constellation  Auriga.    In  this  country  it  is 
circumpolar,  passing  very  near  the  horizon  when 
lowest  in  the  north,  and  almost  overhead  when 
highest  in  the  south.    Capella  is  called  also  Alpha 
Aurigee.     It  is  a  double  star  with  parallax.    (Prof. 
Airy:  Popular  Astron.) 

2.  Archc&ology : 

(1)  An  oratory  for  religious  worship. 

(2)  A  chest  for  holding  relics  or  anything  similar. 
*cap -el-lane,  *.    [CHAPLAIN-.] 

cap  -el-let,  cap  -e-let,  cap  -ii-let,  s.  [Fr.  cap- 
elet.] 

Farriery :  A  sort  of  swelling  resembling  a  wen, 
growing  on  the  heel  of  the  hock  of  a  horse,  and  on 
the  point  of  the  elbow,  probably  caused  by  bruise-; 
and  lying  down. 

cap-el-H'-na,  s.  [Sp.]  The  bell  or  cover  of  the 
pile  of  amalgam  bricks  (pina)  in  the  Spanish 
process  of  separating  the  mercury  from  the  metal. 

ca-peT-16ne,  s.  A  silver  coin  of  Atodena,  of  the 
value  of  6  cents. 

ca'-per,  v.  i.  [According  to  Skeat  a  shortened 
form  of  capreoll  (q.  v.),  from  Ital.  e«prio(are=to 
leap  about  as  goats  or  kids;  caprioJo=a  kid,  dim. 
of  caprio=3.  wild  goat;  Lat.  capra=&  she-goat; 
caper=a  he-goat;  Gr.  fcapros=a  boar.] 

1.  To  dance  or  skip  about,  to  cut  capers. 

"  The  truth  is,  I  am  only  old  iu  judgment;  and  he  that 
will  caper  with  me  for  a  thouand  marks,  let  him  lend  me 
the  money,  and  have  at  him." — Shakesp.:  Hen.  IV.,  Pt.  II., 
i.  2. 

2.  To  dance.    (Said  contemptuously.) 

'  The  stage  would  need  no  force,  nor  song,  nor  dance, 
Nor  capering  monsieur  brought  from  active  France." 
Rowe;  Ambitious  Stepmother.    (Prol.) 

ca'-pSr  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  capriole,1  Ital.  capriola; 
Low  Lat.  capriola,  dimin.  of  capra=&  she-goat.] 
[CAPER,  r.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  frolicsome  leap  or  spring,  a  skip,  antics. 

"  Flimnap,  the  treasurer,  is  allowed  to  cut  a  caper,  on 
the  strait  rope,  .  .  ." — Swift:  Gulliver's  Travels. 

2.  Strange  or  ridiculous  conduct  or  actions. 

3.  The  proper  caper :  The  right  thing  to  do;  the 
correct  stylo. 

"We,  that  are  true  lovers,  run  into  strange  capers." — 
Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

II.  Fig.:  A  start  or  leap  of  the  heart  for  joy. 

"  My  bosom  underwent  a  glorious  glow, 
And  my  internal  spirit  cut  a  coper." 

Byron:  Don  Juan,  x.  3. 

caper-cutting,  s.     Cutting  capers,  frolicsome. 

[CUT,  «.] 

"  I  am  not  gentle,  sir,  nor  gentle  will  be, 
Till  I  have  justice,  my  poor  child  restored, 
Your  caper-cutting  son  has  run  away  with." 

Bectufn.  *  Flet.:  Love's  Pilgrimage,  ii.  1. 

ca'-per  (3),  s.    [Etym.  unknown.]    (See  extract.) 

"She  gave  the  deponent  a  dram,  and  gave  him  bread, 
butter,  and  cheese,  which  they  call  a  caper." — Trials  of.  the 
Sons  of  Rob  Roy,  p.  107. 

C&'-pSr  (4),  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  capre,  cappre;  Fr. 
cfipre ;  Lat.  rapports,  from  Gr.  Arap»arts=thc  cup'T- 
plant,  from  Pers.  fca6ar=capers.  (Skeat.)'} 

A.  As  substantive  ; 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  A  plant,  Capparis  sp/nosa,  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Capparidaceso.    It  grows  freely  in  the 
south  of  Europe. 

(2)  The  flower-buds  of  the  plant  described  in  (1), 
which  are  largely  used  in  sauces  and  pickles.    They 
are  pickled  in  vinegar,  and  are  extensively  exported 
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from  Sicily  and  the  south  of  France.  The  flower- 
buds  of  the  Zygophyllum  fabago,  or  Bean-caper, 
are  often  used  as  a  substitute. 

(3)  The  American  Nasturtium  fruit,  which  is 
extensively  pickled  and  sold  under  the  name  capers. 
They  are  the  product  of  that  species  of  the  family 
known  as  Trojyrolum  majus,  and  have  a  warm  pun- 
gent flavor  said  by  some  to  resemble  that  of  the 
cress. 

"  We  invent  new  sauces  and  pickles,  which  resemble  the 
animal  ferment  in  taste  and  virtue,  as  mangoes,  olives, 
and  capers." — Floyer:  On  the  Humors. 

2.  Comm.:  A  kind  of  tea.    [CAPEK-TEA.] 

B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compounds.) 

r  Obvious  compound:  Caper-sauce. 

Wild  Caper:  A  plant,  Euphorbia  lathyris.  Its 
seeds  are  purgative. 

caper-bean,  s. 

Bot.:  A  plant,  Zygophyllum  fabago.  [CAPER  (4), 
s.  (2i ] 

caper-bush,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  CAPER-SPUEGE.    ( Wight.) 

caper-spurge,  s. 

Bot.:  A  plant.  Euphorbia  lathy ris^  sometimes 
called  Caper-bush.  It  is  used  as  a  purgative. 

Caper-tea,  «.  A  kind  of  black  tea-shrub,  of 
which  the  Caper-congou  and  Scented  Caper  are  two 
varieties. 

caper-tree,  caper  tree,  s. 

In  New  South  Wales:  A  tree,  Busbeckia  (or  Bus- 
beckea)  arborea  of  Endlicher,  not  of  Martius. 
Order,  Capparidace*. 

cap-er-cail  -zle,  cap-er-cal'-i,  cap-er-cail  - 
ye,  cap-Sr-kal  -If,  cap-er-calze,  s.  [From 
Gael.  ca6or=a  branch,  ana  c<wlach=a  cock.  (Jam- 
ieson.)  Or  from  Gael.  capuU-coille=the  great  cock 
of  the  wood ;  (lit.)  the  horse  of  the  wood,  from  Gael. 
capu/?=a  horse,  and  coill*  coi'JZ£=a  wood.  (Skeat.)] 

Ornith.:  The  Wood-grouse,  Mountain  Cock,  or 
Cock  of  the  Woods — a  species  of  grouse,  Tetrao 
uroaaHwfi,  of  large  size,  formerly  indigenous  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  but  which  became  extinct, 
and  had  to  be  reintroduced  from  the  Scandinavian 
Peninsula,  where  it  is  abundant  in  the  pine  forests, 
feeding  on  the  seeds.  The  general  color  is  black 
and  green,  with  white  marks  on  the  wing  and  tail. 

"  Money  vthir  fowlis  ar  in  Scotland,  qnhilkis  ar  sene  in 
na  vthir  partis  of  the  warld.  as  capercailye,  ana  fowl  mair 
than  ane  rauin,  quhilk  leiffis  allanerlie  of  barkis  of 
treis."— Bellend:  Deacr.  Alb.,  c.  IL 

ca-per-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  caper,  v.;  -er.]  One  who 
capers  about,  or  performs  antics. 

"The  tumbler's  gambols  some  delight  afford; 
No  less  the  nimble  caperer  on  the  cord." 

Drylen:  Juvenal,  xir. 

ca  -p§r-IAg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CAPER,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  present  participle  and  participial  ad- 
jective :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb, 
"If  a  throstle  sing:,  h»    falls   straight  a  capering.*1 — 
Shakeap..-  Her.  of  Venice,  i^2. 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  cutting  capers  or  antics. 
cap-er-mJi -ted-ness,  s.    [Scotch   capemoited; 
and  Eng.  suff-  -ness.]    Obstinacy,  perversity.    (Dr. 
Chalmers.)    (Longmuir's  Jamieson.} 

cap-er-noi-tie,  cap-er-noi-ted,  a.  [Perhaps 
from  Icel.  fcqpp/  =  a  strife,  a  quarrel ;  nyta=io  use.] 
Crabbed,  irritable,  peevish.  (Scotch.) 

"  I  thought  I  shou'd  turn  capernoited." 

Hamilton;  Ramsay's  Poems,  ii.  336. 

cap-er-nol-tie,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  nod- 
dle, the  head. 

"  His  cape i-noi tie's  no  oure  the  bizzin'  yet  wi'  the  sight 
of  the  Loch  fairies."— Saint  Patrick,  iii.  42. 

*[  Perhaps  the  seat  of  peovish  humor. 
cap-er-oil-ie,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
But.:  Heath  pease,  Orobus  tuberosus,  Linn. ;  the 
Knapparts  of  Mearns,  and  Carmele,  or  Carmylie  of 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

capes,  tt.pl.  [Etymology  doubtful.  Perhaps  the 
pi.  of  CAPE  (2),  s.J  Flakes  of  meal  which  come  from 
the  mill  when  the  grain  has  not  been  thoroughly 
dried.  They  are  generally  mixed  with  the  seeds 
for  the  purpose  of  making  sou-ens,  or  flummery. 
(Scotch.) 

"  Wi'  capes,  the  mill  she  f?ard  them  ring, 
Which  i'  the  nook  became  a  bin^; 
Then  Goodie  wi'  her  tentie  paw, 
Did  nipps  an'  seeds  the  gether  ca' ; 
A  pockfu'  niest  was  fatten'd  weel, 
Half  seeds,  an'  capes,  the  other  meal." 

Morrison. •  Poems,  p.  110. 

cap -ful,  s.  [Ens.  cap  and/uZ(0-] 

1.  Lit. :  As  much  as  would  fill  a  cap. 

2.  Fig.:  A  little  quantity,  a  little. 

"  I  was  whistling  to  Saint  Antonio 
For  a  capful  of  wind  to   fill  our  sail." 

Longfellow:  The  Oolden  Legend,  v. 
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cap-i-ai,  s.    [  CABIAI.] 

ca -pi-as,  s,  [Lat.  capias— you  may  take  or 
seize;  pr.  subj.  2  pers.  sing,  of  capio=to  take,  to 
seize.  ] 

Law:  A  writ  of  several  sorts:  (1)  capias  ad  re- 
spondendunii  to  answer  the  plaintiff  in  a  plea  of 
debt,  trespass,  or  the  like ;  (2.)capias  ad  satisfacien- 
rfwni,  to  satisfy  the  plaintiff  after  judgment  in  his 
favor;  (3)  capias  on  mesne  process,  under  which, 
on  an  affidavit  of  debt  being  filed,  a  man's  person 
could  bo  arrested  until  payment  was  made  or  bail 
given.  This  last  is  now  abolished  except  in  cases 
where  the  creditor  has  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  debtor  is  about  to  leave  the  state  to  defeat  col- 
lection, or  has  secreted  assets  to  the  same  end;  or 
if  the  debt  was  made  by  virtue  of  false  representa- 
tions as  to  solvency  of  the  debtor ;  or  if  fraud  in  any 
way  has  been  practiced  upon  the  creditor.  The 
element  of  fraud  is  the  essence  of  the  procedure. 

capie-hole,  s.  A  game  at  marbles,  in  which,  as  a 
rnle,  three  holes  are  made  in  the  ground,  and  the 
players,  each  in  turn  pitching  or  rolling  his  marble, 
trios  to  be  the  first  to  put  it  in  succession  into  the 
three  holes.  The  game  is  known  in  this  country  as 
*'knucks,"  the  player  failing  to  successfully  gain 
the  three  holes  having,  as  a  forfeit,  to  allow  his 
clenched  knuckles  to  be  a  target  for  a  shot  with  a 
marble  from  each  of  his  successful  fellows.  Win- 
ning out  is  technically  called  "going  gumbo." 

*cap-il,  *cap-ul,  *cap-ulle,  *cap-ylle,  s. 
[CAPLE.] 

"To  kepe  him  and  his  capil  out  of  the  slough; 
And  if  he  falle  fro  his  capil  eftsone    .    .    ." 

Chaucer:  Maunciplefs  Tale,  prol.  16,996-7. 

cap-Il-la'-C.e-ous,  a.  [Lat.  c  ap  tJioce  us = hairy* 
from  capillus=a  hair.] 

Bot.:  Thread-like,  capillary. 

cap-Il-la  Hje-ous-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  capillaceous ; 
-ly.]  In  a  thread-like  or  capillary  manner. 

capillaceously-multifid,  a. 

Bot. :  Divided  into  many  slender  hair-like  seg- 
ments. 

cap -Il-laire,  s.  [Fr.  capi/Zaire=:maiden  hair; 
strop  de  eapiMat're=capillaire,  from  Lat.  capillaris 
=  pertaining  to  hair,  hairy;  from  capillus=a  hair.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  kind  of  syrup  prepared  from  the  Maidenhair. 
It  is  pectoral  and  slightly  astringent,  but  a  strong 
decoction  made  from  it  is,  according  to  Ainslie,  a 
certain  emetic. 

2.  Any  syrup  flavored  with  orange-flower  water. 

"  The  term  Maidenhair  or  Capillary  has  been  applied 
to  several  species  of  fern  which  have  been  used  in  medi- 
cine. .  .  .  The  syrup  sold  in  the  shops  under  the  name 
of  cappillaire  is  nothing  but  clarified  syrup  flavored  with 
orange-flower  water."—  Pereira:  Materia  Medicaand  Ther- 
apeutics. 

II.  Bot. :  The  Maidenhair  Fern,  Adiantum  capil- 
lus-veneris.  [CAPILLARY,  B.  2.] 

*ca-pll  -la-ment,  s.  [Fr.  capillament;  Lat.  ca- 
pillamentum,  from  capillus=a  hair.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  small  fine  thread  or  hair  growing  up 
in  the  middle  of  a  flower :  a  filament. 

2.  Anat.:  One  of  the  fine  fibers  or  filaments  of 
the  nerves. 

"  The  solid  capillaments  of  the  nerves." — Bishop  Berke- 
ley: Siris,  §  224. 

*ca-pll'-lar,  a.  [Lat.  capmHarw=hairy ;  capil- 
lus=a  nair.]  Capillary  or  hair-like. 

ca-pll-lar-lm -e-te"r,  s.  [Eng.  capillary;  and 
meter,~\  An  instrument  for  testing  the  quality  of 
oils  by  indicating  the  quantity  which  falls  from  a 
given-sized  point  under  certain  circumstances  of 
temperature,  <fcc. 

cap-Il-lar  -I-t^,  s.  [Fr.  capillarity^  from  Lat. 
capM«r/s=pertaining  to >the hair; capillus=a  hair.] 
In  the  theory  of  capillarity,  the  mean  curvature  of 
a  surface  at  a  given  point  is  the  arithmetical  mean 
of  the  curvatures  of  any  two  normal  sections 
normal  to  each  other.  If  4  stands  for  length,  then 
its  dimensions  are  *£.  (Everett:  The  C.  G.  S.  System 
of  Units,  ed.  1875,  ch.  i.,  p.  7.) 

ca-pll-lar-y*,  a.  &  s.  [In  Fr.  capillaire,  from 
Lat.  capi^an's=pertaining  to  the  hair;  capillus=a 
hair.] 

A.  An  adjective : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  hair. 

2.  Pertaining  to  capillary  tubes  or  vessels. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  Resembling  hair,  hair-like,  having  the 
form  of  a  hair.  Strictly  the  twelfth  part  of  a  line 
broad. 

IT  Capillary  implies  greater  firneness  and  delice  cy 
than  filiform  (q.v.). 

"Capfll'irii  or  i'<tpiUftce«'i*  plants,  nre  such  as  have  no 
main  stalk  or  stem,  but  glow  to  the  ground,  as  hairs  on 
the  head." — Qtt/>/>->  \i. 

"The  filament  .  .  .  sometimes  is  very  delicate  and 
rnpillni'!/  or  hiiir-like." — Balfour;  Botany,  p.  200. 
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2.  Anat. :  Very  fine,  or  minute  as  hair;  applied  to 
the  minute  vessels  by  which  the  arteries  and  veins 
commuuicato  with  each  ot  her. 

"Ten  capillary  arteries  in  some  parts  of  the  body,  as  in 
the  brain,  are  not  equal  to  one  hair;  and  the  smallest 
lymphatic  vessels  are  an  hundred  times  smaller  than  the 
smallest  capillary  artery." — Arbuth:  On  Alim. 

3.  Surcj. :  Applied  to  a  linear  fracture  of  the  skull, 
unattended  with  any  separation  of  the  parts  of  the. 
injured  bones. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Anat. :  One  of  the  very  fine  minute  vessels  or 
tubes  connecting  the  arteries  and  veins. 

"...  entering  the  minutest  capillaries,  and  dislodg- 
ing  obstructions." — Bishop  Berkeley:  Further  Thoughts  on 
Tar-Water. 

2.  Bot. :  The  Maidenhair  Fern,  Adiantum  capillus- 
veneris. 

"  The  hyssop  may  tolerably  be  taken  for  some  kiiwj  of 
minor  capillary,  which  best  makes  out  the  antithesis 
with  the  cedar." — Sir  T.  Brovme:  On  the  Plants  in  Script- 
ure, p.  8. 

capillary  attraction,  s. 

Nat.  Phil. :  The  molecular  attraction  or  repulsion, 
specially  the  former,  which  takes  place  when  one 
end  of  a  tube  of  slender  bore  is  immersed  in  a  fluid. 
In  the  case  supposed  the  fluid  ascends  it  to  a  con- 
siderable height.  Capillary  attraction  aids  the 
passage  upward  of  sap  in  the  vessels  of  plants.  It 
may  be  gravity  acting  at  minute  distances. 

capillary-filter, «.  A  simple  mode  of  freeing 
water  of  itslarger  impurities  by  means  of  a  cord  of 
loose  fiber,  such  as  cotton  candle-wick. 

capillary-multifld,  a. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  CApLLLACEOcsLY-OTTLTrFiD 
(q.  v.). 

capillary-pyrites,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  Millerite  (q.  v.). 

capillary-repulsion,  s. 

Nat.  Phil.:  The  cause  which  determines  the 
descent  of  a  fluid  in  a  capillary  tube^  below  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  fluid,  when  fine  tube  is 
dipped  in  that  fluid.  It  is  the  opposite  to  capillary 
attraction. 

capillary  system,  s. 

Anat.:  The  system  or  series  of  minute  tubes 
described  under  capillary  vessels  (q.  v.) , 

capillary  vessels,  s.pl. 

Anat.:  Vessels  of  hair-like  minuteness,  into* 
which  both  the  arteries  and  the  veins  divide,  thus 
giving  rise  to  the  distinction  of  arterial  and  venous 
capillaries.  The  arteries  which  afford  a  channel  to 
the  blood  immediately  on  its  departure  from  the 
heart  are  large  in  breadth  and  capacity,  but  they 
divide  again  and  again,  as  a  tree  does  into  branches, 
till  they  terminate  in  minute  tubes  of  sfoth  to 
Tuijth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Fitting  most  closely 
to  the  mouth  of  these  are  the  venous  capillaries, 
which  unite  into  larger  and  larger  veins,  as  stream- 
lets do  to  constitute  a  river.  The  action  of  the  capil- 
laries can  be  well  seen  under  a  powerful  micro- 
scope in  the  partly  transparent  foot  of  a  frog. 

*cap-Il-la-tion,  s.  [Lat.  capillatio;  from 
capt'Hiw=hair.l  A  hair-like  filament  or  tube;  a 
capillary-vessel. 

"  Nor  is  the  humor  contained  in  smaller  veins,  or 
capillations,  but  in  a  vesicle." — Sir  T.  Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors. 

toa-piV-11-form,  a.  [  Lat.  capillut  =  hair; 
/orma=form,  shape.]  Having  the  form  or  shape  of 
a  hair. 

cap  Il-llt  -I-um,  s.    [Lat.  capillus=&  hair.] 
Bot. :  Entangled  filamentary  matter  in  fuugals 
bearing  sporidia.     (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

tcap-Il'-lqse,  a.  &  «.  [Lat.  capif!osus=hairy; 
capilliLS— hair.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Hairy,  covered  with  hair. 

B.  As  subst.  : 

Min. :  The  same  as  Millerite  (q.  v.) 
cap -Il-mute,  s.    [CAPLEMUTE.] 

ca-pls'-trate,  a.  [Lat.  capistratrum=a  collar.} 
Hooded ;  banded. 

ca-pls  -trum,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  collar,  a  band.] 

Surf/. :  A  bandage,  used  chiefly  in  cases  of  injury 
or  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw. 

cap  -I-tal,  n.  [Fr.  capital;  Ital.  capitals ;  Lat. 
capitalis= pertaining  to  the  head;  i-aput  (genit 
ntf-iitix)  —ahead.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  Of  or  relating  to  the  head. 

"  Withuten  eddren  capitalen." — Ancren  Riwtle,  p.  258. 

"The  humble  petition  of  John  Longbottom,  Bat  Pid- 
geon,  and  J.  Norwood,  fnpital  artificers,  most  humbly 
sheweth  .  .  .  " — The  Guardian,  vol.  i.,  No.  64. 
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2.  Applied  to  letters  of  a  larger  size  and  differ- 
ent form,  which  are  placed  at  the  head  of  a  book,  a 
chapter,  or  a  sentence. 

"The  first  is  written  in  capital  letters,  without  chapters 
or  verses."— Grew;  Cosmuloyia  Sacra. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  head  or  chief  town  of  a 
country  or  kingdom ;  metropolitan,  chief. 

2.  Applied  to  circumstances  of  any  kind  involving 
or  affecting  life. 

*3.  Important  in  the  highest  degree ;  chief,  prin- 
cipal, essential. 

4.  Excellent ;  good  or  fine  in  the  highest  degree. 

"  Those  who  were  on  the  ground  had  the  pleasure  of 
witnessing  some  capital  play,  .  ,  . " — London  Daily 
Telegraph,  Feb.  13,  188L 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Comm.    (Capital  stock):  The   sum   of  money 
raised  by  the  joint  contributions  of  the  partners  in 
a  company,  to  be  employed  in  the  business  of  that 
company. 

2.  Fortif.  (Capital  line) :  An  imaginary  line  divid- 
ing any  work  into  similar  and  equal  parts. 

3.  Law: 

(1)  Of  crimes:   Criminal  in  the  highest  degree. 
Affecting  the  head, »'.  e,,  the  life  of  any  person:  in- 
volving in  old  times  the  loss  of  one's  head. 

"  Edmund,  I  arrest  thee 
On  capital  treason." 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  v.  8. 

(2)  Of  the  punishment,  involving  the  loss  of  one's 
head  or  life. 

"  Due  by  the  law  to  capital  punishment." 

Milton:  Sams.  Agon.,  1,225. 

"  The  abolition  of  capital  punishment  would  not  cause 
more  murders."— Times,  May  3,  1864.  Mr.  Brighfs  Speech. 

4.  Printing  (Capital  letters),     [CAPITAL,  ».,  A. 
1. 3.] 

Capital    Offense,    8.      Crime    involving   capital 
punishment, 
capital  punishment,  s.    The  penalty  of  death. 

cap  -I-tal,  *cap-i-tale,  'cap  i-tel,  «.  [O.  Fr. 
chapitel.  capitel;  op.  &  Port,  capitel;  Lat.  capitel- 
ium=a  little  head ;  tlimin.  of  caput=u.  head.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  1  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  head  or  chief  city  of  any  country  or  king- 
dom ;  the  metropolis.    [II.  2.] 

"  Pandeemonium,  the  high  capital 
Of  Satan."  Hilton:  P.  L.,  i.  766. 

3.  A  letter  of  a  larger  size  than,  and  of  a  different 
form  from,  those  ordinarily  used ;  a  capital  letter. 
[B.  6.] 

*4.  A  heading  or  chapter  of  a  book ;   a  section. 

[CAPITLE.] 

"  Holy  St.  Beruard  hath  said  in  his  59th  capital  .  .  ." 
— Scott. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Applied  to  the   political   views   or   opinions, 
which  form,  as  it  were,  the  capital  on  which  a  poli- 
tician trades.  Thus .  the  Republicans  make  political 
capital  out  of  the  errors  of  the  Democrats,  and  vice 
versa. 

2.  The  inhabitants  of  the  chief  city  of  any  country. 
""The  general  opinion,  at  least  of  the  capital,  seems  to 

have  been  that  Burnet  was  cruelly  treated." — Macaulay: 
m»t.  Eng.,  ch.  ill. 

B.  Technically: 

I.  Arch. :  The  head  or  upper  portion  of  a  column. 


Capitals. 

"  The  pilers  .  .  .  with  har  base  and  capitate." — Land 
ffOockayif,  69. 

"You  seethe  volute  of  the  lonick,  the  foliage  of  the  Cor- 
inthian, and  the  uovoli  of  the  Dorick,  mixed,  without 
any  regularity  on  thesame  capital." — Aadison:  Travels  in 
Half. 
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2.  Fortif. ;  An  imaginary  line  bisecting:  the  salient 
angle,  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  projecting 
lines  of  parapet,  of  a  fortification. 

3.  Polit.  Econ. :  The  surplus  of  individual  or  na- 
tional wealth  which  remains  after  current  neces- 
sities have  been  met.     It  consists   of  what  are 
popularly  called  savings.    It  is  available  for  the 
employment  of  new  labor,  and  if  this  bo  done  judi- 
ciously, it  will  produce  a  further  surplus;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  capital  will  increase.    In  every 
well-ordered  community  it  tends  to  do  so  indefi- 
nitely.   Capital  and  labor  mutually  require  each 
other,  and  are  not  natural  foes  but  natural  friends. 

4.  Commerce.  &c.; 

(1)  The  stock  or  fund  employed  in  any  trade  or 
manufacture. 

"This  accumulated  stock  of  the  product  of  former 
labor  is  termed  cap  ital."—J.  S.  Mill:  Principles  of  Politi- 
cal Economy,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv.,§  L 

"  Floating  capital  had  been  withdrawn  in  great  masses 
f  rom  the  island."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  nil. 

".  .  .  with  increased  capital  the  business  can  be 
largely  augmented." — London  Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.l,  188L 

In  commerce,  as  applied  to  individuals,  it  is 
those  objects,  whether  consisting  of  money  or  other 
property,  which  a  merchant,  trader,  or  other  person 
adventures  in  an  undertaking,  or  which  he  con- 
tributes to  the  common  stock  of  a  partnership.  (2. 
Bouv.  Inst.  n.  1458.) 

(2)  The  fund  of  a  trading  companyfcr  corpora- 
tion.   It  is  generally  called  capital  stock. 

5.  Distilling:  The  head  of  a  still. 

6.  Printing:  A  large  or  upper-case  letter. 
tcap'-I-taled,  a.    [CAPITAL,  s.]    Having  a  capi- 
tal or  capitals. 

cap'-I-tal-Ist,  8.  [Eng.  capital;  -ist.  Fr.  capi- 
talisle.]  One  who  lias  capital ;  one  who  has 
accumulated  wealth  or  capital. 

"  The  strength  which  is  derived  from  the  confidence  of 
capitalists  .  .  ."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

"  I  take  the  expenditure  of  the  capitalist,  not  the  value 
of  the  capital,  as  my  standard." — /.'"/•/;••. 

cap-I-tal-I-za'-tion,  cap-I-tal-I-§a'-tion,  s. 
[CAPITALIZE.] 

1.  The  act  of  converting  into  capital. 

"The  demand  for  a  capitalization  of  income  points  to 
that  side  of  the  grievance." — London  Times,  Jan.  22,  1856. 

2.  The  act  of  estimating  or  assessing  an  income 
or  annual  payment  at  its  capital  value. 

*3.  The  use  of  capital  letters  in  printing  or  writ- 
ing. 

cap  -I-tal-lze,  cap'-I-tal-l?e,  v.  t.  [Eng.  capita*, 
and  suff.  -ize  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  convert  into  capital. 

2.  To  estimate  or  assess  the  capital  value  of  an 
income  or  annual  payment. 

"As  to  the  project  of  capitalizing  incomes,  that  is 
another  affair,  .  .  ." — London  Times,  Jan.  22,  1856. 

*3.  To  make  use  of  capital  letters  in  printing  or 
writing. 

cap -I-tal-lzed,  cap  -I-tal-l§ed,  pa.par.&a. 
[CAPITALIZE,] 

cap'-I-tal-Ism,  s.  The  state  of  possessing 
capital. 

cap'-I-tal-ly\  adv.    [Eng.  capital;  -ly.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Excellently,  finely. 

"Miss  Baillie's  play  went  off  capitally  here." — Scott.-  To 
Jtfr.  Morritt. 

f2.  Law:  In  a  capital  manner;  in  a  manner 
involving  capital  punishment. 

"  If  any  man  swore  by  the  king's  head,  and  was  found 
to  have  sworn  falsely,  he  was  punished  capitally."  — 
Bishop  Patrick;  Paraphrases  and  Commentaries  on  the 
Old  Testament;  Genesis  xliii.  16. 

tcap'-I-tal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  capital;  -ness.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  capital ;  excellence,  pre- 
eminence. 

cap'-I-tan,  s.    [CAPTAIN.] 

capitan-pacha,  captain-pasha,  s.  The  title 
of  an  admiral  in  the  Turkish  navy. 

*cap  -i-tane  (1),  «.  [Lat.  captio= a  taking ;  capio 
=to  take,  to  seize.]  The  act  of  seizing;  a  seizure 
or  capture. 

"Sone  efter  the  faderis  [the  Senate]  convenit,  and  fell 
in  syndry  communicationis  concernyng  thecapifane  of 
Caratak."— Bellendene.-  Cron.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  16. 

*cap -1-tane  (2),s.    [CAPTAIN.] 

*cap'-I-tan-r^,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  captta7i=captain, 
and  suff.  -n/.]  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  captain, 
captainship. 

cap  -I-tate,  a.  [Lat.  capitatu*= having  a  head, 
headed ;  caput  (genit.  capitis)  =  a  head.  ] 

Bot.:  Pin-headed,  or  terminating  in  a  rounded 
head,  as  the  stigma  of  a  primrose,  or  as  certain 
hairs.  Also,  growing  in  heads  or  terminal  close 
clusters,  as  the  flowers  of  composites. 

"They  are  capitate,  having  a  distinct  rounded  head." 
Balfour.-  Botany,  p.  31. 
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cap-I-ta -tion,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  capitation;  Lat. 
capitatio=&  numbering  by  heads;  caput^a  head.] 

A.  -48  substantive : 

*1.  The  act  of  numbering  by  heads. 

2.  A  tax  or  fee  paid  for  each  head ;  poll-money. 

"  He  suffered  for  not  peforming  the  commandment  of 
God  concerning  capitation;  that,  when  the  people  were 
numbered,  for  every  head  they  should  pay  unto  God  a 
shekel." — Brown. 

B.  As  adj. :   Paid  by  the  head  or  polls.    (See  the 
compounds.) 

capitation- grant,  s.  A  grant  of  a  certain  sum 
of  money  made  by  government  for  each  person  ful- 
filling certain  specified  conditions ;  as,  for  instance, 
a  grant  paid  to  volunteers,  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  heads— that  is,  men— they  can  muster 
who  have  rendered  themselves  efficient. 

capitatlon-taz,  «.  A  tax  paid  for  each  head  or 
person ;  a  poll-tax. 

"The  Greeks  pay  a  capitation  tax  for  the  exercise  of 
their  religion." — Outhrie. 

•cap  -Ite,  a.    [O.  Fr.  cappette=a  little  hood.] 

*capite  bern,  s.  [Bern  is  from  O.  Fr.  berne="  a 
hood  or  mantle  such  as  ladies  weare"  (Cotgrave).] 
A  kind  of  cloak  or  mantle,  as  would  seem,  with  a 
small  hood. 

"Item,  be  Androu  Balfoure,  fra  Will,  of  Kerkettil,  two 
elne  and  ane  halve  of  blak,  for  a  clok  and  capite  bern  for 
the  Queen,  price  elne  36  s.  sum  4:  10:  0."—Borthutick.- 
Brit.  Atttiq.,  p.  188. 

cap-It -el-late,  a.  [Lat.  capitellum=&  little 
heaa,  dim.  of  caput=&  head.] 

Bot.:  The  diminutive  of  capitate  (q.  v.).  Ter- 
minating in  very  small  heads. 

•cap  -I-tle,  *cap-i-tele,  *cap-y-tle,  *chap  1- 
tele,  *cnap-y-tylle,  s.  [O.  Fr.  capitel ;  Sp.  capi- 
tulo;  lta\.  capitolo;  Lat.  capitulum,  dim.  of  caput 
=a  head.]  [CAPITAL,  CHAPTER.] 

1.  A  chapter,  or  section  of  a  book. 
"Thisebyess  thecaptfefes  of  the  boc  uolyinde." — Ayett- 

bite,  p.  1. 

"  Hyt  ys  wretyn  in  Genesye, 
In  the  foure  and  thyrty  chapyti/llt." 

Early  Eng.  Poems  (ed.  Furnivall),  p.  147. 

2.  A  summary,  epitome. 

"  But  a  capitle  on  those  things  that  ben  seid."—  H'vcliffe: 
Beb.  viil.  1. 

cap'-l-to,  s.  [From  Lat.  copu<=head.  So  named 
from  having  a  large  head.l 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  birds,  the  typical  one  of  the 
subfamily  Capiloninse  (q.  v.).  The  species  are 
natives  of  South  America. 

cap  -I-t6l,  'cap-i  tolle,  s.  [In  Fr.  capitole,  from 
Lat.  capitolium,  from  caput=&  head;  said  to  have 
been  so  called  from  a  human  head  (caput)  found 
when  digging  the  foundations  of  the  fortress  of 
Home,  on  the  hill  Tarpeius.  Here  a  temple  was 
built  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  The  foundation  was 
laid  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  616  B.  C. ;  the  building 
was  continued  by  Servius  Tullius ;  completed  by 
Tarquinius  Superbus.  but  not  dedicated  till  507 
B.  C.,  by  the  consul  Horatius.  It  was  destroyed 
by  lightning  183 ;  burnt  during  the  civil  wars,  83 ; 
rebuilt  by  Sylla,  and  dedicated  again  by  Lutatius 
Catulus.  69;  twice  again  burnt  A.D.  69,  80;  rebuilt 
70,  82 :  sacked  by  Genseric,  June,  455.  The  Roman 
consuls  made  large  donations  to  this  temple,  and 
the  Emperor  Augustus  bestowed  on  it  2,000  pounds 
weight  of  gold,  of  which  metal  the  roof  was  com- 
posed :  its  thresholds  were  of  brass,  and  its  interior 
was  decorated  with  shields  of  solid  silver.  The 
Capitoline  games,  instituted  387  B.  C.  to  commem- 
orate the  deliverance  from  the  Gauls,  were  revived 
by  Domitian,  A.  D.  86.  The  Campidoglio  in  Rome 
contains  palaces  of  the  senators,  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  Capitol  by  Michael  Angelo  soon  after  1546. 

1.  The  citadel  of  Rome. 

"  This  Julius  to  the  Capitoile  went." 

Chaucer .-  C.  T.,  16,189. 
"Come  to  the  Capitol." 

Shakesp.  :  Julius  Cossar,  iii.  1. 

2.  The  citadel  or  hall  of  any  city. 

".    .    .    the  Capitol  \n  the  center  of  Richmond.    .    ." 

3.  Spec. :  '"ho  building  in  which  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  meets. 

THE  NATIONAL  CAPITOL.— The  southeast  corner- 
stone of  the  Capitol  was  laid  September  18,  1793, 
"  by  Brother  George  Washington,  assisted  by  the 
Worshipful  Masters  and  Free  Masons  of  the  sur- 
rounding cities,  the  military,  and  a  large  number  of 
people."  The  north  wing  was  ready  for  occupancy 
in  1800,  the  south  wing  in  1808 ;  but  both  were  par- 
tially destroyed  by  the  British  in  1814.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  main  building  was  laid  in  1818  (March 
24),  the  restoration  of  the  wings  having  been  com- 
menced three  years  earlier ;  and  the  whole  was  com- 
pleted in  1827.  July  4.  1851.  the  corner-stone  of  the 
south  extension  was  laid  by  President  Fillmori", 
and  this  was  finished  in  1857.  The  north  extension 
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vas  occupied  by  the  Senate  in  1859.  The  present 
dome,  commenced  in  1855,  was  completed  eight 
years  later,  and  December  12.  1863,  the  American 
flag  floated  from  its  summit.  The  cost  of  the  entire 
building  has  been  $13,000,000 :  main  building,  $3,000,- 
•000;  dome,  $1,000,000;  extensions,  $8,000,000;  miscel- 
laneous items,  $1,000,000.  The  length  of  the  entire 
building  is  751  feet  4  inches;  its  greatest  breadth, 
3'2±  feet,  and  it  covers  a  little  over  3V4  acres.  The 
distance  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  dome  is 
-30714  feet;  the  diameter  of  the  dome,  135H  feet. 

C&p'-I-tSl'-I-flUi,  a.  [Lat.  capiiolium.]  Of  or 
relating  to  the  Capitol.  The  same  as  CAPITOLINE. 
(Ash.) 

.cap'-l-t6-llH6,  a.  [Lat.  copifoZmus=portaining 
to  the  capital,  from  capftoZiwn  =  the  capital;  Fr. 
<apitoUn7]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Capitol  of  Rome. 

capitollne-games,  s.  /;/.  Annual  games  cele- 
brated at  Rome,  originally  instituted  by  Camillus 
in  honor  of  Jupiter,  by  whom,  as  was  supposed,  the 
<japitol  was  saved  from  the  Gauls. 

ca-pU'-S-nl'-nse,  s.pl.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  capita 
{q.  v.)»  and  fern,  pi,  sufr.  -tnce.} 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  birds,  by  some  placed 
under  the  family  Field®  (Woodpeckers),  while  the 
-species  contained  in  it  are  by  others  arranged  with 
tne  Bucconince,  a  sub-family  of  Halcyonidse  (King- 
fishers). They  are  often  called  Barbets.  They  have 
stout  conical  bills,  bristly  at  the  base,  and  short 
~wings  and  tails.  Found  in  the  hotter  parts  of  both 
hemispheres. 

tcap-It  -\l-lant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  capitulans,  pr.  par. 
of  capftufo.]  [CAPITULATE.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Capitulating. 

B.  Assubst,:  One  who  capitulates. 

"Gaining  possession  of  the  fortress  which  the  capitu- 
*anfe  held.*— Alison.-  Hist.  Europe,  ch.  xivii.,  §  99. 
ca-plt  -u-lar,  a.    [CAPITTJLAE,  s.] 

1,  Eccles. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  ecclesiastical 
Chapter ;  capitulary. 

"The  high  aristocracy  of  the  church  from  the  pope  to 
the  member  of  the  capitular  body." — Slilman. 

"  The  capitular  authorities  got  a  set  of  chimes  not  long 
Ago  by  public  subscription/ "—London  Daily  Telegraph, 
Nov.  23,  1880. 

2.  Bot. :  Growing  in  small  heads,  as  the  dandelion. 
Tf  Capitular  process: 

Anat. ;  A  small  process,  prominence,  or  projection 
on  a  vertebra. 

*ca-plt'-u-lar,  *ca-pIt'-u-lar-£,  s.  [Lat.captt- 
ulare,  capitularium=a  collection  of  small  heads  or 
sections;  capitulum= a  little  head,  dimin.  of  caput 
=a  head;  Fr.  capitulaire.'] 

1.  A  collection  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical   laws 
compiled  by  Charlemagne. 

"That  this  practice  continued  to  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, appears  by  a  constitution  in  his  capitular." — Tay. 

2.  Any  collection  or  body  of  laws. 

3.  A  member  of  a  chapter. 

"...  shall  bind  the  chapter  itself,  and  all  its  mem- 
bers or  capitulars." — Aytitfe:  Pareryon. 

"  The  dean  of  Strasburg,  the  capitulars  and  domiciHars 
capitularly  assembled." — Sterne:  Trist,  Shandy. 

4.  An  index. 

,  s.  [Lat.]  [CAPITTJLAE,  «.] 
,  <Kte«  [Eng.  capitular;  -to.] 
f  CAPITTJLAE,  a.]  In  the  manner  or  according  to  the 
rules  of  an  ecclesiastical  chapter. 

"  The  keeper,  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  alleged  you  could  do 
nothing  but  when  all  three  werecapttufar/y  met."—  Swift: 
.Letter  to  Mr.  St.  John. 

*ca-plt  -u.-lar-y\  a.  &  s.    [CAPITULAR,  a.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  OrdLang.:  Capitular. 

"  In  the  register  of  the  capitulary  acts  of  York  cathedral 
it  is  ordered,  etc."—  Warton:  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry,  Hi.  302. 

2.  Bot . :  Growing  in  small  heads ;  capitular. 

B.  As  substantive : 
Law,  &c, : 

1.  Gen. :  A  code  of  laws. 

2.  Spec.:  The  code  of  laws  formed  under  the  first 
two  dynasties  or  races  of  the  French  kings. 

cgL-pIt  -U-late,  v.  *.  &  t.     [Low  Lat.  capitulo=to 
reduce  to  heads;  capitulum—a.  little  head;  caput 
=a  head;  Ital.  capitolare;  Fr.  copifvfer.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  enter  into  an  agreement ;  to  combine. 
"The  archbishop's  grace  of  York,  Douglas,  Mortimer, 
Capitulate  against  us,  and  are  up." 

Shakes?.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  2. 

*2.  To  reduce  articles  of  a  treaty  to  heads  without 
its  being  implied  that  the  party  capitulating  is  the 
vanquished  one,  and  is  arranging  about  a  surrender ; 
to  enter  into  an  agreement. 

"Gelon,  the  tyrant,  after  he  had  defeated  the  Garth a- 
genians  near  to  the  city  Hunera,  when  he  made  peace 
with  them,  capitulated,  among  other  articles  of  treaty, 
that  they  should  no  more  sacrifice  any  infants  to  Saturn." 
—Holland:  2'lutarch's  Murals,  p.  405. 
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3.  To  surrender  or  yield  on  certain  conditions 
drawn  up  under  various  heads. 

"  But  at  length  the  supplies  were  exhausted;  and  it  was 
necessary  to  capitulate.  —Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

"  But  many  of  the  Irish  chiefs  loudly  declared  that  it 
was  time  to  think  of  capitulating." — Ibid.,  ch.  xvii. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  yield  or  surrender  anything  on 
certain  stipulated  terms. 

ca-plt-u-la'-tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  capitulations 
reducing  to  heads ;  caput— &  head.] 

*1.  An  enumeration  or  arrangement  by  heads. 

*2.  An  agreement  reduced  to  heads,  and  not 
necessarily  implying  defeat  or  inferiority  on  either 
side ;  also  the  heads  of  such  an  agreement. 

"  Whilst  these  ambassadors  go  to  and  fro,  and  reason 

Xu  the  capitulations  of  the  desired  peace." — Knolles: 
t.  Turks,  p.  119. 

"In  those  capitulations  of  peace.  .  .  I  find  this  ex- 
press article." — Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xxxiv.,  ch.  xiv. 

3.  An  agreement  to  surrender  or  yield,  on  cer- 
tain terms  laid  down. 

"  It  was  not  a  complete  conquest,  but  rather  a  dedition, 
upon  terms  and  capitulations,  agreed  between  the  con- 
queror and  the  conquered." — Halt. 

"Then  at  length  a  capitulation  was  concluded." — 
Macaiilay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

*ca-plt'-u-la-t5r,  s.  [Low  Lat.  capitulator, 
from  capitulo.]  One  who  capitulates. 

•ca-pIt'-u-la-tor-yS  a,  [Eng.capituZaf(e) ;  -ory.] 
Recapitulating,  declaring  briefly  in  heads  or  sec- 
tions. 

"  What  pleasure  should  we  take  in  their  tedious  gene- 
alogies or  their  capitulatory  brass  monuments." — Lambi 
Blakesmoor  in  H — shire,  p.  414. 

"cap -It-ule,  s.  [Lat.  capitulum=a  little  head; 
caput=o.  head.]  [CAPITLE.]  A  little  head  or  sec- 
tion ;  a  summary.  ( Wycliffe.) 

ca-plt'-u-lum  (pi.  ca-plt'-u-l?.),  s.  [Lat.  capit- 
ulum—&  little  head,  dimin.  of  caput=a  head.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  thick  head  or  cluster  of  flowers  in  a 
very  short  axis,  as  a  clover-top  or  dandelion. 

"  The  capttulum  is  mostly  formed  by  the  floral  axis  ex- 
panding into  a  thickened  mass." — Henfrey:  Botany,  p.  18. 

"  The  flowers  in  the  capitula  of  the  Composites  are 
called  florets."— Ibid.,  p.  79. 

2.  Anat.:  A  small  head  or  protuberance  of  a  bone, 
received  into  the  concavity  of  another  bone. 

3.  ZoOl. :  The  body  of  a  barnacle  supported  upon 
a  peduncle.     It  consists  of   a  case  composed   of 
several  calcareous  plates,  united  by  a  membrane 
inclosing  the  remainder  of  the  animal.    It  corre- 
sponds to  the  shell  of  the  Balanoids. 

*4.  Mil. :  A  transverse  beam  with  holes,  through 
which  the  cords  passed,  by  which  war  engines  were 
worked. 

cap-Iv-I,  s.    [COPAIBA.] 

cap  -le-mute  (le  as  el),  cap'-Il-mute,  cab'-al- 
inute,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  capie,  capil.  &c.=a  horse,  &c. ; 
and  mute=a  debate,  judgment.]  The  legal  form  or 
action  by  which  the  lawful  owner  of  cattle  that 
have  strayed,  or  been  carried  off,  proves  his  right 
to  them  and  obtains  restoration. 

cap  -less,  a.  [Eng.  cap,  and  -/ess.]  Having  no 
cap ;  destitute  of  a  cap. 

"With  arms  bare  and  heads  capless." — London  Daily 
News,  April  9,  188L 

*cap-leyne  s.  [Ger.  Jtaptem=dim.  of  fcapp=a 
cap.]  A  small  helmet. 

"A  habergione  vndyr  his  gowne  he  war, 
Asteylle  capleyne  in  his  bonnet  bnt  mar." 

Wallace,  iii.  88.  MS. 

cap  -Hn  (1),  cap-ling,  s.   [A  corruption  of  cape- 
Ian  (q.  v.).] 
Ichthy. :  A  species  of  fish.    [CAPELAN.] 

cap'-lln  (2),  cap '-ling,  s.  [Eng.  cap  and  dim. 
snff.  -Mn(0).l  The  cap  or  couphngof  a  flail,  through 
which  the  thongs  pass  which  connect  the  handle 
and  swiftie.  [CAP  (1),  s.] 

cap  -lln  (3),  cape-lin,  cape-Ian,  s.  [CHAPLAIN.] 

cap'-nlte,  s.  [FromGr. fcopnos=smoke ;  andsuff. 
-ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Smithsonite  (q.  v.). 

•cap -no-man-sJ1,  «.  [Fr.  capnomancie ;  Gr. 
fcap)K>s=smoke;  and  mantei'a=prophecy,  divina- 
tion.] Divination  by  means  of  the  motion  or  ascent 
of  smoke. 

"Philosophy  will  very  probably  direct  us  to  the  true 
original  of  divination  by  prodigies,  and  the  other  species 
thereof,  chiromancy,  cai>twmancy,  etc."— Spencer:  On 
Prodiaies,  p.  296. 

cap  no-mor,  s.  [Gr.  kapnos= smoke,  and  mora 
or  moira=a  part,  a  portion.]  An  unctuous,  color- 
loss  substance,  obtained  from  the  tar  of  wood. 

ca-po,  s.    [Ital.] 

IT  Da  capo:  [Ital.] 

Music :  A  direction  to  return  to  the  first  or  other 
indicated  movement.  (Stainer  <t  Barrett.) 
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capo  tasto,  s.    [Ital.=head-stop.] 

Music :  A  mechanical  arrangement  by  which  the 
pitch  of  the  whole  of  the  strings  of  a  guitar  is  raised 
at  once.  The  capo  tasto,  or  capo  dastro  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  is  screwed  over  the  strings  on  to 
the  finger-board  and  forms  a  temporary  nut. 
(Stainer  oft  Barrett.) 

ca-pOC,  8.  [Probably  a  native  word.]  A  kind  of 
cotton,  so  short  and  fine  that  it  cannot  be  spun ; 
used  in  India  to  make  mattresses,  &c. 

ca-pSc'-chl-a,  «.  [Ital.  capocio=a  thick  head  or 
knob.]  A  blockhead. 

"Alas,  poor  wretch!  apooroapocoAto/"— SAafcesp..-  Trail. 
dt  Cress.,  iv.  2. 

*ca-poch,  *ca-pouch,  8.  [Sp.  capucho;  Ital. 
cappuccto;  Fr.  capuce=&  hood,  a  cape;  from  Low 
Lat.  capucium,  a  dim.  of  cappa=a  cape,  a  hood.] 
A  hood,  a  cape. 

*ca-poch,  v.  t.  [CAPOCH,  ».]  To  cover  with  a 
hood ;  hence  to  hoodwink,  blind,  cheat.  Latham, 
however,  thinks  the  meaning  to  be  to  strip  off  the 
hood,  and  so  cheat. 

"  Capoch'd  your  rabins  of  the  synod, 
And  snapt  the  canons  with  a  why  not." 

lludibrai. 

ca  -pftn,  *ca-pun,  *cha-poun,  s.  [A.  S.  capun; 
from  Lat.  capo ;  Gr.  kapon=a,  capon;  from  a  root 
fcap=to  cut;  Fr.  cftapon;  Sp.  &  Port,  capon,"  Dan. 
kapoen ;  Ger.  fcapauii.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  cock  chicken  castrated  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  his  flesh  for  the  table. 

"Item,  a  oapon,  2s.  2d."— Shakesp. :  Hen.  IV.,  Pt,  I.,  iH. 

•II.  Fig. :  A  eunuch.  (Applied  to  human  beings 
in  contempt.) 

"  Mome,  malthouse,  capon,  ooxcombe,  idiot." 

Shakeep.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  1. 

capon'  s-feather,  8. 

Bot. :  A  book-name  given  to  twoplants— (1)  Col- 
umbine (Aquilegia  rulgarie) ;  (2)  Herb  Benet,  All- 
heal ( Valeriana  offlcinalis).  (Britten  <t  Holland.) 

capon's-tall,  'capon's-taile,  8. 

*1.  The  plant  Cetywall  (Valeriana  pyrenaica), 
(Turner.) 

"Generally  the  Valerians  are  called  by  one  name— in 
Latin,  Valeriana;  in  English,  Valerian,  Capons-tail,  and 
Setwall."—  Oerarde:  Herball  (ed.  1633),  p.  1078. 

2.  The  herb  Columbine. 

Capon'8-taiZ  grass:  A  species  of  grass  (Festuca 
myurua). 

*ca'-p6n,  v.  t.  [CAPON,  s.]  To  castrate,  as  a 
capon. 

*ca'-p6n-et,  s.  [Eng.capon,  and  dimin.  suffix  -et.] 
A  young  capon. 

ca-p5n-I-S  re,  ca-p8n-nI-S  re,  s.  [Fr.  capon- 
niere ;  Sp.  caponera ;  It.  capponiera.  Perhaps  allied 
to  Fr.  caponner=tft  dissimulate  in  order  to  succeed. 
(Mahn.)\ 

Fort  if. :  A  covered  lodgment,  of  about  four  or  five 
feet  broad,  encompassed  with  a  little  parapet  of 
about  two  feet  high,  serving  to  support  planks 
laden  with  earth.  This  lodgment  contains  fifteen 
or  twenty  soldiers,  and  is  usually  placed  at  the 
extremity  of  the  counterscarp,  having  little  embra- 
sures made  in  them,  through  which  they  fire. 
(Harris.) 

T[  Certain  differences  in  construction  give  rise  to 
the  following  names :  Covered,  or  casemated  capon- 
iere ;  open  caponiere ;  single,  simple,  or  half  capon- 
iere;  palisade  caponiere.  (Knight.) 

*ca  -p&n-lze,  t'.  t.  [Eng.  capon,  and  suffix  -ize 
(q.  v.).]  To  castrate,  as  a  capon. 

"  .  .  .  an  operator  who  caponized  a  young  blackbird 
of  about  six  weeks  old." — Harrington:  On  the  Surgery  of 
Birds. 

cap-or  -Cl-an-He,  s.    [From  Monte  Caporciano, 
in  Tuscany,  whore  it  is  found ;  suff.  -ite.] 
Min.:  A  variety  of  Laumontite  (q^v.).    Itoccnrs 
lonoclinic 


tea-pot',  «.  [Fr.  capot,  etre  capo<=to  be  balked ; 
faire  capot=to  capot :  Ger.  caput  =  ruined,  broken ; 
probably  abbreviated  from  Lat.  caput  mortuum— 
a  dead  person  or  body.]  When  one  player  wins  all 
the  tricks  of  cards  at  the  game  of  picquct  he  haa 
off ec  tod  a  capot. 

tea-pot',  v.  t.  [CAPOT.  «.]  To  effect  a  capot  on 
one's  antagonists  in  picquet. 

"That  last  game  I  had  with  my  sweet  cousin,  I  capotted 
her." — Lamb:  Essays  of  Elia;  Mr.  Battle's  Opin.oti  U'hist. 

*ca-po  te,  s.  [Fr.  &  Sp.  capote;  from  Lat.  copa= 
a  cloak.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  long  cloak  or  mantle  reachingto 
the  feet,  worn  by  women. 
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2.  Mil. :  A  coat  with  a  hood,  worn  by  soldiers, 
sailors,  &c. 

"  The  cloak  of  white,  the  thin  capote, 
That  decks  the  wandering  Candiote." 

Byron:  The  Bride  of  Abydos,   ii.  9. 

*ca-pou9h,  *ca-pocli,  s.   [CAPOCH.] 

"  He  [the  youth,  Dorothea]  wore  a  little  brown  capouch, 
girt  very  near  to  his  body  with  a  white  towel." — Shelton: 
Don  Quixote,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  1. 

Cap-pa'-dine,  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  A  sort 
of  silk  flock  or  waste  obtained  from  the  cocoou 
after  the  silk  has  been  reeled  off,  and  used  for  shag 
in  making  rugs.  (Simmonds.) 

•Cap  pa-do'-cl-o,  *cap-er-doch-y,  «.  [A  cor- 
ruption of  cappadocia.  (Nares,)]  An  old  slang 
term  for  a  prison, 

"  How,  captain,  idle  ?  My  old  aunt's  son,  my  dear  kins. 
Inan  in  Cappadocio." — Puritan.  (Hares.) 

Cap-pagh,  s.  &  a.  [From  Cappagh,  near  Cork, 
in  Ireland. 

cappagh-brown,  «.  Manganese  brown.  There 
are  two  shades  of  it,  light  and  dark  cappagh  browns. 
•(Ogilvie.) 

cap-pan'-US,  s.  [Etymology  unknown.]  A  kind 
of  worm,  very  hurtful  to  ship  a  bottoms,  to  which 
it  adheres. 

cap-par'-e-ffl,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cappar(is),  fom.  pi. 
adj.  suB.  -«ce.] 

Sot. :  A  sub-order  of  the  Capparidace®,  compris- 
ing those  species  in  which  the  fruit  is  a  berry. 

*cap'-par-Id,  s.    [Lat.  capparis  (genit.  cappar- 

Bot.:  The  English  form  of  the  name  of  the  Cap- 
paridaceae. 

"  Capparlds  are  chiefly  tropical  plants." — Balfour:  Bot- 
any, p.  402. 

cap-par-I-da  -CO-SB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  capparis  (genit. 
capparidis),  and  fern.  pi.  suff  -acece.] 

Bot. :  A  natural  order  of  thalamifloral  dicoty- 
ledons, placed  by  Lindley  in  his  Cistal  alliance. 
They  are  herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees  with  alternate 
leaves  and  solitary  or  clustered  flowers.  The  ovary 
is  generally  stalked,  with  parietal  placentas  and 
reniform  seeds.  They  are  akin  to  Cruciferae.  The 
order  is  divided  into  two  sub-orders— 1.  Clomeee, 
with  dry,  dehiscent  fruit ;  2.  Capparese,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  a  berry.  The  plants  are  principally 
tropical,  and  have  pungent  and  stimulant  qualities. 
The  flower  buds  of  C.  spinosa  constitute  capers. 
[CAPEB  (4), «.]  There  are  thirty-three  known  genera 
and  355  species. 

cap'-par-Is,  s.  [Lat.  from  Gr.  fcopparts.] 
[CAPER  (4), 8.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
order  Capparidacee.  It  consists  of  shrubs  having 
simple  leaves,  frequently  with  two  little  spines  at 
their  base,  and  showy  flowers  with  a  four-parted 
calyx,  four  petals,  and  numerous  stamens.  The 
most  generally  known  species  is  the  Capparis 
spinosa,  the  Common  Caper  (q.  v.) ,  which  grows  on 
walls,  &c.,  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  Mediter- 
ranean regions.  Its  mode  of  growth  resembles  a 
bramble.  It  is  a  stimulant,  antiscorbutic^  and 
aperient.  So  also  are  C.  rupestris.  a  native  of 
Greece;  C.  Fontanesii,  from  Barbery;  and  C. 
cegyptiaca,  from  Egypt.  The  bark  of  the  root  of  C. 
cynophallophora,  amygdalina,  and  ferruginea 
blisters  like  cantharidos.  (Lindley,  <fec.)  C.  Sodada 
is  one  of  thecharacteristicfeaturesof  the  vegetation 
of  Africa,  from  the  desert  to  the  Nile.  The  small 
berries,  which  have  a  pungent  taste,  form  an  im- 
portant article  of  food,  and  the  roots,  when  burnt, 
supply  salt.  It  lias  a  narcotic  odor,  and  its  acrid 
stimulating  fruits  are  employed  by  women  to  pro- 
duce fecundity. 

»cappe,  s.  [CAP.] 

"  A  vernicle  hadde  he  sowed  on  his  aappe. 
His  walet  lay  byforn  him  in  his  lappe." 

Chaucer:  The  Prologue,  1.  687-8. 

capped,  'cap-pyd,  pa.  par.  &  a.   [CAP.  «.] 
"  Cappyd  i  sappatus." — Cathol.  Angltcum. 

capped  quartz,  *. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Quartz.    (Brit.  Mus.  Catal.) 

capped  rail,  8. 

Railroad  Engineering :  A  railroad  rail  which  has 
a  steel  cap  attached  to  an  iron  body.  It  is  gener- 
ally made  by  so  disposing  the  steel  in  a  fagot  as  to 
form  the  edge  of  that  metal,  in  rolling.  It  is  other- 
wise known  as  a  steel-topped  or  steel-headed  rail. 
(Knight.)  [RAIL.] 

cap  -pel,  s.  [From  Eng.  cap  (?).]  The  iron  at 
the  ends  and  middle  of  a  nprse-tree,  whipplo-troe, 
or  cross-bar,  used  in  plowing  or  harrowing,  into 
which  thu  hooks  of  the  traces  are  placed.  (Halli- 
tcell.) 

cap'-pel-lne,  s.  [CAPLEYXE.]  A  small  iron  skull- 
cap worn  by  archers  in  the  middle  ages.  (Ogilvie.) 
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*cap-per  (l),s.  [CAP  (2),  «.]  Apparently  cup- 
bearer ;  a  person  in  the  list  of  the  king's  household 
servants.  (Pitscottie,  ed.  1768,  p.  204,  in  ed.  1814, 
Copperis.)  [COPPER.] 

•cap  -per  (2),  *cap  par,  «.  [Eng.  cap,  and  suffix 
•er.~\  One  who  makes  or  sells  caps, 

"  Caspar,  bonnettier." — Patsgrave. 

cap'-per  (3),  s.  [Apparently  from  coppe,  the  last 
portion  of  A.  S.  attorcoppe=a  spider.]  A  spider. 
(Scotch.) 

cap -per  (4),  s.  A  decoy  bidder  at  an  auction;  a 
decoy  gambler ;  a  stool-pigeon. 

cap-per-ntfiV -?,  cap-p§r-n6it  -ed,  a.  [CAPEB- 
NOITIE.] 

cap'-ple,  s.  [From  Eng.  &  Scotch  cap,  and 
dimin.  suff.  -ie.] 

1.  A  little  cap. 

2.  A  kind  of  beer   between   table-beer  and  ale, 
formerly  drunk  by  the  middle  classes,  which  seems 
to  have  been  thus  denominated,  because  it  was 
customary  to   hand   it  round   in  a  little  cap  or 
quaich.    It  is  called  also  cap-ale.    (^Scotch.) 

cap'-pll-ow,  v.  t .  [A  softened  form  of  Dan.  Tcap- 
loeber=to  run  with  emulation,  to  contest.  (Jamie- 
son.)]  To  distance  another  in  reaping.  In  Rox- 
burghshire, one  who  gets  a  considerable  way  before 
his  companions  on  a  ridge  is  said  to  cappilow  them. 
In  an  old  game  the  following  phrase  is  used: 
"  Kings,  Queens,  Capilow." 

cap  -ping  (l),pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CAP  (1),  v.] 

A.  &B.  Aspr.par.ctparticip.adj.:  (See  the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  presenting  with  caps,  in 
sign  of  a  degree  having  been  taken. 

"The  'capping'  of  the  medical  students  of  Glasgow 
University  took  place  on  Tuesday." — Weekly  Scotsman, 
Aug.  4. 1877. 

capping-off,  s. 

Glass-making :  The  mode  of  detaching  the  closed 
end  of  a  blown  cylinder  by  drawing  a  circle  around 
it,  bringing  it  into  the  shape  of  an  open-ended  cyl- 
inder ready  for  splitting  longitudinally.  (Knight.) 

capplng-plane, ».   [CAP,  D.] 

Joinery :  A  plane  used  for  working  the  upper  por- 
tion of  staircase-rails. 

cap'-plng  (2),  a.  [A  corruption  of,  or  perhaps 
rather  an  early  form  of,  coping  (q.  v.).J 

capping-brick,  s.   A  coping-brick. 

Ca'-pra.  s.  [Lat.  capra= a  she-goat;  caper  (genit. 
capri)  =  a  he-goat.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  ruminant  mammals  containing 
the  true  goats.  There  are  horns  in  both  sexes,  and 
lachrymal  sinuses  are  absent.  There  is  a  beard  or 
long  hair  on  the  throat  in  both  sexes,  or  in  some 
species  in  the  male  only.  Capra  hircus  is  the 
domestic  goat.  It  is  thought  to  oe  a  descendant  of 
C.  fegagrus  of  Persia  and  the  Caucasus.  C.  Ibex  is 
the  Ibex  of  the  Alps,  and  C.  pyrenaica  that  of  the 
Pyrenees.  [GoAT.] 

Palceont. :  Capra  has  not  been  found  earlier  than 
the  Post-Pliocene  beds. 

cap'-rate,  s.  [From  En?,  capr(ic) ;  and  suff .  -ate.'] 
[CAPEIC  ACID.] 

*cap'-rel,  s.  [A  dimin  of  caper  (q.  v.).]    A  caper. 
41  Sik  a  mirthless  musick  their  minstrels  did  make. 
While  ky  cast  caprels  behind  with  their  heels." 

Polwart  Flyting:  Watson's  Coll.,  iii.  22. 

ca-prel'-la,  s.    [Latin  dimin.  of  caper=a  goat.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  crustaceans,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Caprellidse  (q.  v.).  Caprella  Phasma  is 
the  best  known  species.  Phasma  is  a  genus  of  Man* 
tidee,  to  which  these  crustaceans  present  a  super- 
ficial resemblance,  but  no  real  affinity 

ca-preT-lI-dse,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.  caprella,  and 
fern.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zodl.:  A  family  of  crustaceans,  order  Leemodi- 
poda. 

*ca-pre"-0-late,  a.  [In  Mod.  Lat.  capreolatus, 
from  Class.  Lat.  capreolus=a  tendril.] 

Bot. :  Winding  and  clasping  with  tendrils,  cir- 
rous. 

"  Such  plants  as  turn,  wind,  .  and  creep  along  the 
ground,  by  means  of  their  tendrils,  as  gourds,  melons, 
and  cucumbers,  are  termed,  in  botany,  capreolate  plants." 
- — Harris. 

*ca'-pre-6ll,  v. «'.  [CAPEE,  «.]  To  caper,  to  skip 
like  a  roe.  (Sir  Philip  Sydney.) 

ca-pre  -6-lus,  ca-prse  -o-Ius,  «.  [Lat.  capreo- 
IUS=FL  kind  of  wild  goat,  chamois,  or  roebuck.]. 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  mammals,  family  Cervidce. 
Gapreolus  caprcsa  is  the  Roebuck  (q.  v.). 

2.  Palaiont. :  There  is  in  the  Pliocene  an  extinct 
fossil  species  allied  to  the  roebuck. 

*3.  Bot. :  A  tendril. 

*cap'-ret, «.  [Ital.  capretto;  dimin.  of  cappero 
=  a  goat.]  A  young  goat,  a  kid. 

"As  capret  and  hert  thou  Bhalt  eete." 

Wucliffe:  Dent.,  xii.  16. 


caprificate 

cap'-rlc,  a.  [From  Lat.  capra=a  she-goat  ;  caper 
=a  he-goat.] 

capric-acld,  s. 

Chem.:  C1oH.joO2=C9H1sp.CO.OH.  The.  same,  as 
RCTIO  ACID.  A  monatomic,  fatty  acid  which  exist 
as  a  glyceride  in  butter  and  cocoa-nut  oil,  in  fusel 
oil,  and  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  oleic  acid 
and  of  oil  of  rue.  It  is  a  colorless  crystalline  body, 
having  a  slight  odor  of  the  goat.  It  melts  at  28  . 
It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  forms  crystalline  salts  called  capratos  or 
rutates,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water. 

ca-prl9C'-I-6  (50  as  tch),  s.  [Ital.  capriccio.] 
[CAPRICE.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  caprice. 

2.  Music:  A  name  which  has  been  given  at  dif- 
ferent times  to  different  kinds  of  musical  composi- 
tions.    Now   it  is   generally   applied   to   a   piece 
composed  on  original  subjects,  or  to  a  brilliant 
transcription  of  one  or  more  subjects  by  other  com- 
posers. 

"Will  this  capprtccio  hold  in  thee,  art  sure?" 

Shekesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  ii.  3. 

ca-prlec'-I-o-ao  (90  as  tch),  adv.  [Ital.  capncc- 
xo80=capricious,  humorsome.] 

Music:  In  a  whimsical,  humorous  manner;  after 
the  style  of  a  capriccio. 

ca-pri'ce,  *ca-prich,  *ca-pri'ch-I-o  (ch  as 
sh),  »ca-pric,-I-0,  8.  [FT.  caprice;  Sp.  and  Port. 
capricho;  Ital.  capriccio  =  shaking  in  a  fever; 
whim,  fancy.  Probably  from  capo=head,  and  rezzo 
=an  ague  fit  (Wedgwood,  approved  by  Skeat), 
though  most  etymologists  derive  it  from  caper,  m., 
copra,  f.=a  goat,  in  which  case  it  would  moan  the- 
frisk  of  a  goat,  a  caper.]  A  whim  adopted  by  a 
sudden  change  of  opinion,  and  probably  to  be  cast 
off  in  a  little  while  for  some  new  one  ;  a  freak,  a 
fancy. 

"  Hot  that  the  Former  of  us  all,  in  this, 
Or  aught  He  does,  is  governed  by  caprice." 

Cowper:  Truth,  346. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  caprice  and  humor 
see  HUMOE. 

*cap-rich,  «.    [CAPRICE.] 

*cap-rI'-<jI-6,  *cap-rr-chl-o,  8.  [Ital.  cap- 
riccto.]  A  freak,  fancy,  caprice. 

"To  have  viewed  the  soul  stark  naked,  watched  her 
loose  in  her  frisks,  her  gambols,  her  capricios."—  Sterne: 
Trtst.  Shandy,  ch.  xziii. 

cap-rl  '-Clous,  a.  [Fr.  capricieux;  Ital.  capric- 
ct'oso,  from  caprice  (q.  v.).T  Subject  to,  or  full  of 
caprice  ;  whimsical,  fanciful. 

"The  lower  animals  are,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
capricious  in  their  affections,  aversions,  and  sense  or 
beauty."—  Damin:  Descent  of  Man,  vol.  i.  (1871),  pt.  i., 
ch.  ii.,  p.  66. 

1T  For  the  difference  between  capricious  and/an- 
ciful  see  FANCIFUL. 

cap-rl'-cious-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  capricious;  -ly.'] 
In  a  capricious  manner  ;  in  caprice  ;  whimsically, 
fancifully. 

"  But  on  the  same  continent  the  species  often  range 
widely  and  almost  capriciously."  —  Darwin:  Origin  oj 
Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  iii.,  p.  384. 

cap-rl  -ClOUS-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  capricious;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  capricious,  or  full  of  caprice. 

"A  subject  ought  to  suppose  that  there  are  reasons, 
although  he  be  not  apprised  of  them;  otherwise,  he  must 
tax  his  prince  of  capriciousness,  inconstancy,  or  ill  de- 
sign." —  StryT. 

Ca'-prl-eorn,  Cap-rl-cor'-nfis,  «.    [Lat.  capri- 
cornus;  from  caper=&  goat,  andcomu=a  horn.J 
Astronomy  : 

1.  The  tenth  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
represented  on  globes  in  the  form  of  a  goat.    It  is 
the  first  of  the  winter  and  fourth  of  the  summer 

2.  The  term  is  applied  also  to  the  part  of  the 
ecliptic  between  270  and  300  E.  long.  The  sun  enters 
it  about  the  21st  of  December,  at  the  winter  solstice. 


Let  the  longest  night  in  Capricorn  be  of  fifteen  houraf 
consequently  must  be  of  nine."  —  Notes  to  Creech's 
Manitius. 


the  day  consequently 


"  And,  what  was  ominous,  that  very  morn 
The  sun  was  entered  into  Capricorn." 

Dryden:  Hind  &  Panther,  iit  698. 

Tropic  of  Capricorn  :  [TROPIC.] 

*cap'-rld,  a.  [Lat.  caper=a  wild  goat.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  goat  tribe. 

cap'-rl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  caper  (gonit.  capri)  ; 
fern.  pi.  suffix  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  ruminant  mammals,  of  which 
the  genus  Capra,  or  goat,  is  the  type. 

tca-prlf-I-cate,  r.  t.  [Lat.  caprificp;  from 
caprificus  =  the  wild  fig  ;  caper  =  a  wild  goat  ; 
ficus  =  fig.] 

Bot.  :  To  fertilize  by  the  operation  known  as 
caprification. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p8t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wSrk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cfib,    cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


caprification 


=  a  tig.]  A  process  of  fertilizing  or  accelerating 
the  production  of  fruit,  practiced  in  the  Levant, 
particularly  with  the  wild  fig.  It  consists  in  sus- 
pending on  the  cultivated  fig  branches  of  the  wild 
fig,  which  bring  with  them  a  small  insect  which 
penetrates  the  female  flower?,  carrying  the  pollen 
of  the  male  flower  on  its  body,  or  punctures  the 
fruit  in  order  to  lay  its  eggs,  which  hastens  the 
ripening,  and  may  be  the  only  effect.  The  Egyp- 
tians pretend  to  obtain  the  same  result  by  punct- 
uring the  eye  of  the  fruit  with  a  needle  dipped  in  oil. 

"The  process  of  caprfflcation  being  unknown  to  these 
savages,  the  figs  come  to  nothing." — Bruce:  Travels,  iii.  74. 

ca-prlf-l~cus,  R.  [Lat.,  from  caper  =  a  wild 
goat ;  ficus  —  a  fig.] 

Bot.:  A  plant — the  Wild  Fig — which,  according  to 
Theophrastus  and  Pliny,  is  a  tree  of  a  wild  kind 
which  never  ripens  its  fruit,  but  has  the  power  of 
conferring  on  other  trees  the  virtue  which  it  does 
not  possess  itself.  [CAPEIFICATIOX.] 

*cap -r!-fole,    *cap-rl-fd -11-um,  s.     [O.    Fr. 

eaprifole ,'  Low  Lat.  caprifolium ;  from  caper  =  a 
wild  goat,  and  folium  =  a  leaf.] 


. 

of  the  order  Caprifoliacero,  noted  for  the  very  f__ 
grant  clusters  of  trumpet-shaped,  cream-colored 
flowers.  [HONEYSUCKLE,  WOODBINE.] 

"  And  Eglantine  and  Caprifole  emong, 

Fashion'd  above  within  their  inmost  part." 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  III.  vi.  44 

cap-rl-fo-ll-a'-ce-ae,  s.  pi.  [Low  Lat.  caprifoli 
(wm) ;  fern.  pi.  suffix  -acece.] 

Bot . ;  A  natural  order  of  plants,  the  Honeysuckle 
family.  They  are  gamopetalous  calycifloral  dicotyl- 
edons, and  are  classed  by  Lindley  in  his  Cinchpnal 
alliance.  They  are  shrubs  or  trees,  generally  climb- 
ing, and  are  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  America, 
Europe,  and  Asia.  The  best  known  species  is  the 
Common  Honeysuckle  (Lonicera  Periclymenum) . 
The  Elder,  the  Guelder  Rose,  the  Laurustinus,  and 
the  Snowberry  belong  to  this  family,  in  which  there 
are  sixteen  genera  and  230  species  known. 

*cap'-rl-form,  a.  [Lat.  caper  =  a  wild  goat; 
forma=form)  shape.]  Goat-shaped,  resembling  a 
goat  in  shape  or  appearance. 

*ca-prl£'-en-ous,  a.  [Lat.  caper=a  wild  goat; 
gigno  (pa.  ten.  genui)  =  to  beget,  produce.]  Begot- 
ten by  a  goat. 

cap-rl-mul'-^Id-ae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  caprimulgus; 
fern.  pi.  suffix  •iocs.'] 

Ornith.:  The  Goatsuckers,  or  Night-jars,  a  fam- 
ily of  birds  akin  to  the  Swallows  (Hirundinidffi) 
and  the  Swifts  (Cypselidse),  and  constituting  with 
them  the  typical  section  of  the  tribe  Fissirostres. 
They  have  large  eyes  and  soft  plumage ;  the  bill  is 
short,  depressed,  and  very  broad,  with  an  extremely 
wide  gape.  The  ears  are  very  large,  the  wings  long 
and  pointed,  the  legs  short.  The  species  are  widely 
spread  over  the  world.  There  are  three  sub-fami- 
lies, Oaprimulginffi,  Podagrinae,  and  Steatorninee 
(q,  v.).  [CAPKIMULGUS.] 

cap-rl-mul-^l'-nae,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.  caprimul- 
gu-t  (q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith.:  The  typical  sub-family  of  the  family 
Caprimulgidte  (q.  v.).  _They  have  a  very  short  and 
weak  bill,  and  the  middle  claw  pectinated;  the 
precise  use  of  the  pectination  is  matter  of  dispute. 
For  Ctiprimulgus  eitropceus  see  Oaprimulgus.  C.  or 
Ant  rosfomus  vociferus  is  the  Whip -poor- Will  of  this 
country,  and  C.  carolinensis  the  Chuck-Will's- 
widow,  the  names  being  imitated  from  their  notes. 

cap-ri-mul'-gus,  s.  [Lat.  caper=a  wild  goat; 
tnw/£reo=to  milk.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  buds,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Capriinulgidce^  and  the  sub-family  Capri- 
mulgina3.  One  species,  Caprimulgus  europceus,  is 
called  the  Goatsucker,  from  the  old  and  erroneous 
belief  that  it  sucks  goats.  Another  name  given  to 
it  is  Night-jar,  from  a  jarring  noise,  like  that  of  a 
rapidly  revolving  spinning-wheel,  made  by  the 
birds  when  sitting  on  trees ;  their  note  is  a  different 
one  when  flying  about  in  search  of  dron  ing-bee  ties 
and  moths,  on  which  they  principally  live,  and 
•which  they  catch  on  the  wing.  They  hunt  about 
by  night,  and  the  wheel-sound,  which  strikes  up 
punctually  at  sunset,  is  one  of  the  most  notable  of 
our  ornithological  phenomena  on  summer  even- 
ings. The  bird  is  also  called  a  Night-hawk,  as 
resembling  a  hawk,  or,  still  better,  a  gigantic  hawk- 
moth,  as  it  hovers  on  the  wing.  Other  names  given 
it  are  Bull-bat,  Night-churn  or  Fern  Owl.' 

*cap'-rine,  a.  [Lat.  crtprinus=pertaining  to  a 
goat;  caper— a  wild  goat.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
goats;  goat-like. 

"Their  physiognomy  is  canine,  vulpine,  caprine." — 
Bishop  Gaudfti:  Life  of  Bishop  Brownrijy,  p.  236  (.1660). 
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cap'-rl-ole,  s.    [Fr.  capriole.] 

Horsemanship :  A  leap  in  the  air  without  advanc- 
ing, but  in  which  the  animal  jerks  out  its  hinder 
feet. 

^1  A  capriole  is  akin  to  a  croupade  and  a  ballot- 
ade,  but  in  the  former  of  these  movements  the 
horse  does  not  show  his  shoes,  which  he  does  in  a 
capriole,  and  in  the  latter  of  them  he  does  not  jerk 
out  his  hinder  feet. 

tcap'-rl-ped,  a.  lLat.capra=agoat;pes(genit. 
peril's)  =  a  foot.]  Having  feet  like  a  goat,  goat- 
rooted. 

cap'-r6-ate,  s.  [FromEng.  capro(ic),  and  suff. 
•ate.]  [CAPEOIC  ACID.] 

ca-pro  -Ic,  a.  [From  Lat.  capra=a  she-goat, 
caper=a  he-goat,  with  allusion  to  Gr.  fcapros=a 
boar,  spec,  a  wild  boar.] 

caproic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CeH^C^CsHn.CO.OH.  A  monatomic, 
fatty  acid,  which  occurs  as  a  glyceride  in  the  butter 
of  cow's  milk,  and  in  cocoa-nut  oil ;  it  is  produced 


195°,  solidifies  at  -9".  Its  salts  are  called  caproates  ; 
they  are  soluble  and  crystallizable.  A  strong  solu- 
tion of  the  potassium  salts  yields,  by  electrolysis, 
diamyl  CjoHja. 

cap'-r6-m^S,  s.  [From  Gr.  kapros—&  boar,  spec. 
the  wild  boar,  and  mys=o.  mouse.] 

ZoQl.  :  A  genus  of  rodent  mammals,  family  Psam- 
moryctidse,  or  Sand-rats.  Some  of  the  species, 
however,  inhabit  not  sand  but  the  branches  of 
trees.  They  are  found  in  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  Some  genera  have  spines  mixed  with 
ordinary  hairs,  and  nave  in  consequence  been  de- 
scribed as  porcupines. 

Ca'-pr6s,  s.    [From  Gr,  kapros—a  boar.] 
Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  spiny-finned  fishes,  family 

Scomberidae.    Capros  aper  is  the  Boar-fish,  some- 

times called  Zeus  aper.    [BoAK-ri3H.] 

ca'-pr^-late,  s.  [From  Eng.  capryl(ic),  and  suff. 
-ate  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).]  [CAPRYLIC  ACID.] 


l-Ic,  a,  [Lat.  capra=a  she-goat  ;  Gr. 
kapros—  a  boar,  and  hyle=  .  .  .  matter  as  a 
principle  of  being.] 

caprylic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C8H;6O2=C7H|5.CO.OH.  A  monatomic, 
fatty  acid,  which  occurs  as  a  glyceride  in  butter 
and  in  cocoa-nut  oil,  also  in  fusel  oil.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  the  saponification  of  cocoa-nut  oil  ;  its 
baryta  salt  is  less  soluble  than  that  of  caproic  acid. 
Caprylic  acid  is  an  unpleasant  liquid  which  solidi- 
fies at  12°.  It  boils  at  238°.  Its  salts  are  called 
Caprylates. 

cap  -sa,  s.    [Lat.=a  case.] 

ZoQl.  :  A  genus  of  Mollusca,  placed  by  Cuvier  be- 
tween Venus  and  Petricola,  having  two  teeth  on 
the  one  hinge,  and  a  single  but  bifid  one  on  the 
other  ;  lunula  wanting,  shell  convex,  and  the  fold 
indicative  of  the  retractor  of  the  foot  consider- 
able. 

cap-sel  -la,  s.  [Lat.  capsella—a.  small  box  or 
coffer.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Cruciferse.  Cap- 
Bella  Bursa  pastoris  is  the  Shepherd's  Purse,  so 
common  at  roadsides  in  this  country. 

cap'-sheaf,  s.  The  top  sheaf;  the  capping  or 
highest  part  of  any  structure. 


cap'-fil-cine,  s.     [Lat.  capsic(um),  and  suff.  -ine 
- 


capstan-bar 

II.  Pharm.:  Capsici  Fructus,  the  dried  ripe  fruiv 
of  Capsicum  fastiaiatum,  imported  from  Zanzibar, 
It  is  a  small,  oblong,  scarlet,  membranous  pod, 
divided  internally  into  two  or  three  cells  containing 
numerous  flat  white  reniform  seeds.  It  has  no 
odor;  its  taste  is  hot  and  acrid.  Capsicum  fruits 
are  used  medicinally,  in  powder  or  as  a  tincture, 
externally,  or  as  a  gargle  in  cases  of  malignant  sore 
throat,  and  internally  as  a  stimulant  in  cases  of 
impaired  digestion. 

cap -sill,  8.  The  upper  horizontal  beam  in  the 
timber-framing  of  bridges,  viaducts,  &c. 

cap-si  ze,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Etymology  doubtful.  Mahn 
suggests  from  cap=head,  and  seize,  because  it  is 
properly  to  move  a  hogshead  or  other  vessel  for- 
ward by  turning  it  alternately  on  the  head.  Skeat 
suggasts  that  it  is  a  nautical  corruption  of  Sp. 
cabeccar=tonod  one's  head  in  sleep;  from  cabeza 
=  the  head;  from  Low.  Lat.  capitium  =  a  cowl, 
hood;  Lat.  cap«f=the  head.  Cf.  Sp.  capuzar  un 
bascel=to  sink  a  ship  by  the  head.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  upset  or  overturn  any  vessel.  (Said  especially 
of  ships.) 

"  It  is  a  pleasant  voyage  perhaps  to  float, 
Like  Pyrrho,  on  a  sea  of  speculation; 
But  what  if  carrying  sail  capsize  the  boat?" 

Byron:  Don  Juan,  ix.  18. 

2.  To  upset,  overturn  any  thing  or  person. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  upset  or  overturned, 
cap-si  zed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CAPSIZE.] 
cap-Si  Z-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.&s.    [CAPSIZE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  participial  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Aftsubst.:  The  act  of  overturning  or  upsetting; 
the  state  of  being  overturned  or  upset. 

"...  having  reference  to  the  loss  of  the  Ellen  South* 
ard  and  the  capsizing  of  the  Liverpool  Lifeboat,  .  .  ,"— 
London  Times,  November  6,  1875.  (Advt.) 

cap  stan,  s.  [O.  Fr.cabestan;  Sp.  cabrestante, 
cabestrante  =  a  capstan ;  cabestrar  =  to  tie  with  a 
halter;  Lat.  capistro=to  halter,  tie,  pa.  par.  capis- 
trans;  capistrum— a  halter;  capio=to  hold,  seize.] 

Naut. :  A  strong,  massive  apparatusof  wood  made 
to  revolve,  and  shaped  like  a  truncated  cone,  and 
having  the  upper  part  provided  with  holes  for  the 
reception  of  bars  or  levers  with  which  to  cause  it  to 
revolve,  and  thus  raise  a  heavy  weight  by  winding 
a  rope  round  it.  It  is  especially  used  on  shipboard 


em.. 
Chem.  :  The  active  principle  extracted  from  the 


sneeze  and  cough. 

cap  -sl-cum,  s.  [Lat.  capsa=a  case;  so  named 
from  the  seed-pods.  J 

I.  Botany  : 

1.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Solanaccte,  con- 
sisting of  annual  or  biennial  plants,  bearing  mem- 
branous pods  containing  several  seeds,  noted  for 
their  hot,  pungent  qualities.  Capsicum  annuum>  a 


cayenne  pepper.  For  this  purpose  the  ripe  fruity  are 
dried  in  the  sun  or  in  an  oven,  and  then  ground  to 
powder,  which  is  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of 
wheat  flour.  The  mixed  powder  is  then  turned  into 
cakes  with  leaven  ;  these  are  baked  till  they  become 
as  hard  as  biscuit,  and  arc  then  ground  and  sifted. 
Cayenne  pepper  is  largely  adulterated  with  red  lead 
and  other  substances.  [CAYENNE.]  (Treas.  of 
Bot.,  &c.) 
2.  The  fruit-pods  of  the  plants  described  in  1. 


Capstans. 

for  weighing  the  anchor.  Capstans  are  single  or 
double,  according  as  they  have  one  or  two  barrels 
upon  the  same  spindle.  The  double  capstan  is 
revolved  by  two  sets  of  men  on  two  decks.  They 
are  known  as  *'fore"  or  *' aft"  capstans,  accord- 
ing to  position.  The  fore  capstan  stands  about 
midway  between  the  fore  and  main  masts  ;  the  aft 
capstan  about  the  same  distance  abaft  the  main- 
mast. The  drum  capstan,  for  weighing  heavy 
anchors,  was  invented  by  Sir  Samuel  Morland  about 
lliGl. 

"The  weighing  of  anchors  by  the  capstan  is  also  new." 
— Raleigh:  Essays. 

T  1.  To  man  the  capstan:  To  cause  the  men  to 
stand  in  readiness  at  the  capstan. 

2.  To  rig  the  capstan :  To  fix  the  capstan-bars  In 
their  holes  in  the  capstan. 

3.  Topaul  the  capstan:  To  drop  all  the  pauls  into 
their  sockets  to  prevent  the  capstan  from  recoiling 
during  any  pause  of  heaving.    (Smyth.) 

4.  To  surge  the   capstan:  To  slacken    the    rope 
which  is  wound  round  the  barrel  while  heaving  to 
prevent  it  from  riding  or  fouling.    (Smyth.) 

capstan-bar,  s.  A  long  piece  of  wood,  of  the  best 


es  of  wheel  They « used  toeave 
the  capstan  round,  by  the  men  setting  their  hands 
and  chests  against  them  and  walking  round. 

capstan-bar  pin,  s.  A  little  iron  pin  or  bolt, 
inserted  through  the  ends  of  the  capstan-bars  to 
prevent  their  unshipping. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  fc 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


capstan-barrel 


capstan-barrel,  s. 

Naut. :  The  main  post  of  the  capstan. 

capstan-swifter,  a. 

Naut.:  A  rope  passed  horizontally  through 
notches  in  the  outer  ends  of  the  bars,  and  drawn 
very  tight.  The  intent  is  to  steady  the  men  as  they 
walk  round  when  the  ship  rolls,  and  to  give  room 
for  a  greater  number  to  assist,  by  manning  the 
ewifters  both  within  and  without.  (Smyth.) 

cap-stone,  s.    [Eng.  cap  (1),  s.,  and  stone.] 

*1.  Arch.:  A  coping-stone  or  coping.  [COPE- 
BTONE.] 

*2.  Naut.:  A  capstan. 

8.  Palceont. :  A  fossil  echinite  of  the  genus  Con- 
nalus.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  supposed  resem- 
blance to  a  cap. 

cap'-su-lar,  *cap  -su-lai-y1,  a.  [Fi.capsulaire; 
Low  Lat.  copsuiari's,  from  cap«ttta=a  little  case; 
dimin.  of  capsa=&  case,  chest,  or  receptacle.] 

Bot.t  c€r. :  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  capsule ; 
hollow  like  a  capsule. 

"  It  ascendeth  not  directly  unto  the  throat,  but  ascend- 
ing first  into  a  capitulary  reception  of  the  breast-bone,  it 
aacendeth  again  into  the  neck." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

capsular  arteries,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  The  arteries  of  the  renal  gland,  so  called 
because  they  are  inclosed  in  a  bag  or  capsule. 

capsular  ligament,  s. 

Anat. :  A  membranous  elastic  bag  or  capsule 
enveloping  the  joints  in  the  animal  system. 

cip'-su-late,  *cap'-su-la-tSd,  a.  [Eng.  cap- 
ful(e);  -ate.]  Inclosed  or  contained  in  a  capsule, 
or  anything  resembling  a  capsule  or  case,  as  a  wal- 
nut in  its  shell. 

"Seeds,  such  as  nre  corrupted  and  stale,  will  swim; 
and  this  agreeth  unto  the  seeds  of  plants  locked  up  and 
oapaulated  in  their  husks." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

cap-sule  (Eng.),  cap-su  la  (Lat.),  s.  [Lat. 
capsula=&  little  case  orreceptacle ;  dimin.  ofcapsa 
=a  case  or  re- 
ceptacle ;  \capio 
=  to  hold.] 

1.  Botany. 

(1)  Any   dry 
dehiscent   send- 
vessel,  internal- 
ly consisting  of 
one   or   more 
cells,   splitting 
into  several 
valves,  and 
either  discharg- 
ing its  contents 
through  pores 
or    orifices,    o  r 
falling  off  entire 
with   the    seed. 
Cap sules  are 
distinguished 

by  the   number  Capsules. 

oil  their  colls,  as    1.  Foxglove.  2.  Thorn  apple  8.  Iris. 
unilocular^sin- 

gle-colled,  bilocular  =  two-celled,  triocular= three- 
celled,  &c. 

"On  threshing  I  found  the  ears  not  filled,  and  some  of 
the  capsules  quite  empty." — Burke:  On  the  Scarcity. 

(2)  Applied   among  fungals    to   denote    certain 
kinds  of  perithecia  or  receptacles. 

2.  Anat. :  A  membranous  envelope  or  sac,  as  the 
capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

8.  Chemistry: 

(1)  A  small  vessel  for  containing  ores,  &c.,  while 
being  washed  or  melted ;  a  crucible. 

(2)  A  small  shallow  saucer,  of  porcelain,  used  in 
evaporation. 

4.  Med. :  A  small  hollow  case  of  gelatine,  to  con- 
tain a  medicine,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  be  swallowed 
without  being  tasted.    When  in  the  stomach  the 
gelatinous  envelope  melts,  and  allows  the  medicine 
to  act. 

5.  Comm. :  A  metallic  cap  or  cover  for  the  mouth 
of  a  bottle. 

6.  Milit.:  The  shell  of  a  metallic  cartridge. 
c&p  -suled,  a.    [CAPSULE.] 

1.  Contained  in  a  capsule. 

2.  Furnished  or   protected   with    a   capsule,    or 
metallic  cap.    [CAPSULE,  5.] 


atent 
nsor 


"Sir  Joshnal  why  he  hadn't  any  meguilp,  any  pa 
capsuled  color  tubes,  any  prepared  canvas  from  Wi 
and  Newton's    .    .    ."  —  All  the  Year  Bound,  No.  30,  p.  77, 
1859. 

cap  -tain,  *eap-l-tain,  *cap-i-teln,  *oap-i- 
teyn,  *cap-i-thyn,  s.  [O.  Fr.  capitain;  Fr.  Capt- 
faine;  Sp.  cap/ran,'  Ital.  capitano;  Ger,  capit&n: 
Put.  kapitein;  from  Low  Lat.  capitaneus,  capi- 
tanue=a  captain  ;  caput=ihe  head.] 
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I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  head  or  chief  officer ;  the  headsman  of  a  clan ; 
the  chief  commander  of  an  army. 

"David  .  .  .  killed  Shophach  the  captain  of  the 
host."— 1  Chron.  xix.  18. 

"Two  brethren  were  their  Capitayns,  which  hight 
Hengist  and  Horsus,  well  approv*d  in  warre,    .    .    ." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.t  II.  x.  65. 

2.  A  subordinate  officer  in  command  of  any  num- 
ber of  men. 

"And  David  numbered  the  people  that  were  with  him, 
and  set  captains  of  thousands  and  captains  of  hundreds 
over  them." — 2  Sam.  xviii.  1. 

3.  One  skilled  in  war ;  a  general. 

"  Foremost  captain  of  his  time."    Tennyson. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Mil. :  An  officer  in  command  of  a  company  of 
infantry,  a  troop  of  cavalry  or  a  battery  of  artillery. 
[COMPANY.] 

"A  captain/  these  villains  will  make  the  name  of  cap- 
tain as  odious  as  the  word  occupy;  therefore,  captains  had 
need  look  to  it."— Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 

2.  Naval:  A  captain  in  the  U.  S.  navy;  ranks  next 
to  a  commodore.    His  rank  corresponds  to  that  of 
colonel  in  the  army. 

3.  Naut.  The  master  of  a  merchant  ship. 

"  The  Rhodian  captain,  relying  on  his  knowledge,  and 
the  lightness  of  his  vessel,  passed,  in  open  day,  through 
all  the  guards."— A  rbuthnot:  On  Coins. 

4.  Mining:  An  overseer  or  superintendent  of  a 
mine. 

5.  Educ.  (Of  a  scJwol) :  The  head  boy  of  the  high- 
est class. 

6.  Sports:  The  head  or  manager  of  any  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  any  game  or  sport;  as,  the  cap- 
tain of  a  nine  at  base-ball ;  of  an  eleven  at  cricket, 
or  at  foot-ball. 

7.  Ichtfiy.:  A  name  given  to  the  Crooner,  Crowner, 
or  Gray  Gurnard,  Trigla  Gurnhardus. 

captain-general,  s. 

Mil. :  The  general  in  chief  of  the  military  forces 
of  a  country  or  province.  In  this  country  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  captain-general  of  all  the 
military  forces  of  the  nation,  when  in  the  national 
(active)  service.  In  times  of  peace  the  supreme 
command  of  the  state  troops  is  vested  in  the  gov- 
ernor of  each  State,  who  is  captain-general  thereof. 

"He  fthe  Earl  of  Marlborough]  was  declared  captain- 
general. — Burnet;  Own  Time,  an.  1702. 

Civil  Government:  The  title  given  to  colonial 
governors  of  several  of  the  European  nations,  nota- 
bly Spain.  These  functionaries  exercise  both  civil 
and  military  powers. 

captain-pacha,  captain-pasha,  s.  A  Turkish 
high  admiral.  * 

*cap'-taln,    a.    [Low    Lat.    capitaneus  =  head, 
chief;  from  cop«f=head.]    Head, chief,  superior. 
"  Like  captain  jewels  in  the  carcanet." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnets. 

fcap'-taln,  v.  t.  [CAPTAIN,  s.]  To  direct  the 
movements  of,  to  command,  to  manage,  to  act  as 
captain  of. 

"...  who  will  again  captain  the  team." —London 
Daily  Telegraph,  March  16,  1881. 

cap'-talnHjy,  s.  [Eng.  captain;  and  suff.  -cy 
(q.  v.).]  The  rank  or  position  of  a  captain ;  leader- 
ship. 

This  [the  Catalan  conquest  of  Athens]  took  place  under 
the  captaincy  of  Walter  de  Brienne." — Dr.  R.  O.  Latham: 
Nationalities  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

captaincy-general,  captain-generalcy,  s. 
The  rank  or  position  of  a  captain-general. 

*cap'-taln-ess,  s.    [Eng.  captain;  and  fern.  suff. 
-ess.]    The  now  obsolete  feminine  form  of  captain. 
"  Dost  thou  consel  me 

From  my  dear  captaineas  to  run  away." 
Sir  P.  Sidney:  Astrophel  and  Stella,  88.     (Trench:  On  some 
Def.  in  Our  Eng.  Diet.,  p.  19.) 

tcap '-tain-less,  a.  [Eng.  captain;  -less.']  With- 
out a  captain  or  leader ;  without  order  or  discipline. 

"  But  captainless, 
Confusedly  they  deale    .    .    ." 

Warner:  Albion's  England,  iii.  19. 

*cap  -taln-rf,  s.  [Eng.  captain,  and  suff,  -ry 
(q.  v.}.]  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  captain  or  gov- 
ernor over  a  district ;  a  governorship. 

"  There  should  be  no  rewards  taken  for  captainries  of 
counties." — Spenser:  Ireland. 

cap  tain  ship,  s.  [Eng.  captain,  and  suff.  -ship 
(q.vT).] 

1.  The  rank  or  dignity  of  a  captain,  captaincy. 
"The  lieutenant  of  the  colonel's  company  might  well 

pretend  to  the  next  vacant  captainship  in  the  same  regi- 
ment."—  Wotton, 

2.  The  rank  or  position  of  a  leader. 

"And  of  our  Athens,  thine  and  ours,  to  take 
The  captainship." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  2. 


captivate 


*3.  The  position  of  a  chief  of  a  clan ;  a  chieftan- 
ship. 

"To  diminish  the  Irish  lords,  he  did  abolish  their  i»iv- 
tended  and  usurped  captainships." — Davies:  On  Ireland. 

f4.  Skill  in  military  science. 

*cap'-tate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  captatum,  sup.  of  capto= 
to  catch  after.]  To  catch,  seek  after,  strive  for. 

"...  and  this  to  captate  a  reputation  of  his  love  to 
scholars." — Randal  Taylor. 

*cap-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  captatio^an  endeavor  to> 
catc^.  a  reaching  after ;  cap(o=to  catch.  ] 

1.  The  practice  of  catching  at  applause  or  favor;, 
flattery. 

2.  A  captivating  quality ;  an  attraction. 

"I  am  content  my  heart  should  be  discovered  without 
any  of  those  dresses,  or  popular  captations;  which  some, 
men  use  in  their  speeches." — King  Charles. 

cap'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  captio=&  seizing,  from  capio— 
to  seize.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  Literally: 

I.  Gen. :  The  act  of  taking  or  seizing. 

|2.  Spec. :  The  act  of  arresting  under  a  warrant. 

"He  had  been  sentenced  by  letters  of  horning  and  oap- 
ti»ii  (legal  writs  so  called),  as  well  as  the  seizure  of  hi» 
goods,  and  adjudication  of  his  landed  property."—  Scott; 
Rob  Roy,  Introd. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  A  cavil,  objection,  fault-finding,  quibbling. 

"  It  is  manifest  that  the  use  of  this  doctrine  is  for  cap- 
tion  and  contradiction." — Bacon;  Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing, ii. 

*2.  The  heading  or  title  of  a  chapter  of  a  book ; 
an  introduction. 

B.  Law:  The  beginning  or  heading  of  a  warranty 
commission,  or  indictment,  which  sets  forth  when» 
where,  and  by  what  authority  it  was  taken,  found. 
or  executed. 

"The  caption  is  no  part  of  an  indictment,  it  is  merely 
the  style  of  the  court  where  the  indictment  was  preferred." 
— Wharton:  Law  Lexicon. 

cap  -tious,  a.  [Fr.  captieux;  Lat.  captiosus— 
ready  to  seize  or  catch ;  capto= to  seize,  catch.] 

1,  Ensnaring,  insidious,  captivating,  alluring. 

"  She  taught  him  likewise  how  to  avoid  sundry  captious 
and  tempting  questions  which  were  like  to  be  asked  of 
him."— Bacon. 

"  Away  with  despair,  no  longer  forbear 

To  fly  from  the  captious  coquette." 
Byron:  Hours  of  Idleness;  Reply  to  some  Verses. 

2.  Cavilling,    fault-finding,    censorious ;    peevish, 
perverse. 

"  A  captious  question,  sir  (and  yours  is  one), 
Deserves  an  answer  similar,  or  none." 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  903. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  captious, 
cross,  peevish,  fretful,  and  petulant:  Captious 
marks  a  readiness  to  be  offended ;  cross  indicates  a 
readiness  to  offend ;  peevish  expresses  a  strong- 
degree  of  crossness;  fretful  a  complaining  impa- 
tience; petulant  a  quick  or  sudden  impatience. 
Captiousness  is  the  consequence  of  misplaced  pride : 
crossness  of  ill-humor ;  peevishness  &nd  fret  fulness  of 
a  painful  irritability ;  petulance  is  the  result  either 
of  a  naturally  hasty  temper  or  of  a  sudden  irrita- 
bility. Adults  are  most  prone  to  be  captious;  .  .  . 
spoiled  children  are  most  apt  to  be  peevish;  .  .  . 
sickly  children  are  most  liable  tofretfulness ;  .  .  , 
the  young  and  ignorant  are  most  apt  to  bo  petulant 
when  contradicted."  (Crabb:  Eng.  SynonT) 

cap'-tious-lf,  adv.    tEng.  captious;  -ly.] 
1.  In  a  captious  or  fault-finding  manner;  peev- 
ishly. 
*2.  Insidiously,  cunningly. 

"  Use  your  words  as  captiously  as  you  can,  in  your 
arguingon  one  side,  and  apply  distinctions  on  the  other." 
— Locke. 

tcap'-tious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  captious;  -ness.]  The- 
quality  of  being  captious,  or  ready  to  find  fault; 
peevishness. 

"  Captiousness  is  a  fault  opposite  to  civility;  it  often, 
produces  misbecoming  and  provoking  expressions  and 
carriage."— Locke. 

*cap-ti'-van9e,  s.  [Eng.  captive,  and  suff.  -ance,J 
Captivity. 

"With  that  he  gan  at  large  to  her  dilate 
The  whole  discourse  of  his  captivance  sad." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  vi.  17. 

cap -tl-vate,  v. /.    [In  Fr.  cantiver;  Lat.  capti- 
vatus,  pa.  par.  of  captivo=to  make  captive. 
*I.  Lit. :  To  make  prisoner,  capture. 

"How  ill  beseeming  is  it  in  thy  sex, 
To  triumph  like  an  Amazonian  trull, 
Upon  their  woes,  whom  fortune  captivates." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  i.  4. 


f&te,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     sftn;     mate,     cub,    clire,    unite,     cfir,    rule,    fill;     try,     Syrian,     ae,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


captivate 


II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  charm  into  subjection ;  to  ensnare,  to  allure. 
"And  this  I  do,  to  captivate  the  eye 
Of  the  fair  breeder  that  is  standing  by." 

Shakesp.:  Venus  <fr  Adonis,  28L 

*2.  (With  the  prep,  to) :  To  enslave. 
"They  lay  a  trap  for  themselves,   and  captivate  their 
understandings  to  mistake,  falsehood,  and  error." — Locke. 

*cap  -tl-vate,  a.  [Lat.  captivatus,  pa.  par.  of 
Cfl;^/ro=to  capture,  make  captive.] 

1.  Lit. :  Made  captive,  reduced  to  bondage. 

"Wasted  our  country,  slain  our  citizens, 
And  sent  our  sons  and  husbands  captivate." 

Shakesp..-  Hen.  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  U.  8. 

2.  Fig. :  Ensnared,  charmed. 

"  Tush!  women  have  been  captivate  ere  now." 

Shakesp.;  Hen.  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  3. 

T  For  the  distinction  between  captivate  and 
charm,  see  CHARM,  v.  For  that  between  captivate 
and  enslave,  see  ENSLAVE. 

cap  -tl-va-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [CAPTIVATE,  «.] 

*1.  Lit. :  Made  captive,  reduced  to  bondage. 

2.  Fig. :  Captured,  ensnared. 

"I  no  soonermet  it  [the  widow's  eye],  but  I  bowed  like 
a  great  surprised  booby,  and  knowing  ner  cause  to  be  the 
first  which  came  on,  I  cry'd  like  a  captivated  calf  as  I  was 
—Make  way  for  the  defendant's  witnesses."— Spectat or, 
No.  113. 

*cap  -ti-va-tSr,  s.  [Eng.  captivat(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  captivates  or  ensnares. 

"...  capttvaters  of  the  best  of  their  brethren." — 
Baxter. 

cap  -tl-vat-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [CAPTIVATE,  ».] 

*1.  Lit.:  Making  captive,  reducing  to  bondage. 

2.  Fig. :  Ensnaring,  alluring. 

"Conscience,  in  some  awful  silent  hour, 

When  captivating  lusts  have  lost  their  power    .    .    . 

Reminds  him  of  religion."  Cotcper:  Hope,  216. 

*cap-tl-va'-tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  captivatio;  from 
captiratus,  pa.  par.  of  cap^th^o—to  capture,  make  a 
capture.]  Tne  act  of  making  one  captive  or  subject. 
(Bp.  Hall.) 

*cap'-tlv-aun9e,  s.  [CAPTIVANCE,  s.]  Captivity, 
bondage. 

"  At  length  he  spyde  whereas  that  wofull  Squyre, 
Whom  he  had  reskewed  from  captivaunce." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  vii.  45. 

cap  -tlve,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  captif;  Lat.  captivus  =  a 
captive ;  from  captus,  pa.  par.  of  capio  =  to  take.] 
[CAITIFF.] 

A.  As  substantive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  One  taken  prisoner  in  war;   one  reduced  to 
bondage. 

"You  have  the  captives, 
Who  were  the  opposites  of  this  day's  strife." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  v.  3. 

"Thou  Timour !  in  his  captive's  cage — 
What  thoughts  will  there  be  thine." 

Byron:  Ode  to  Napoleon. 

r\  With  the  preposition  to  before  the  captor  or 
person  to  whom  the  captive  is  subject. 
"If  thou  say  Antony  lives,  'tis  well, 
Or  friends  with  Caesar,  or  not  captive  to  him." 

Shakesp.:  Ant.  A  Cteop.,  ii.  5. 

2.  One  confined ;  a  prisoner,  not  necessarily  taken 
in  war. 

II.  Fig.:  Captivated,  charmed,  or  ensnared  by 
excellence  or  beauty. 

"My  woman's  heart 
Grossly  grew  captive  to  his  honey  words." 

Shakeap.:  Richard  III.,  iv.  L 

B.  As  adjective: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Taken  prisoner  in  war;  reduced  to  bondage,. 

2.  Confined,  imprisoned. 

"But  fate  forbids;  the  Stygian  floods  oppose, 
And  with  nine  circling  streams  the  captive  souls  in- 
close." Dryden:  Virgil's  JEneid,  vi.  695. 

3.  Prevented  from  rising  in  the  air  by  being  tied 
to  the  earth  by  a  rope,  as  a  captive  balloon. 

*II.  Fig. :  Captivated,  charmed,  entranced. 
"  But  hold !  see  foremost  of  the  cap  five  choir, 
The  master  prophet  grasps  his  full-ton'd  lyre." 

Goldsmith:  An  Oratorio,  A.  ii. 

*cap  -tlve,  v.  t.    [CAPTIVE,  ».] 

1.  Lit.:  To  make  captive,  to  reduce  to  captivity. 

"Thus  when  as  Guyon  Furor  had  captivd." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  Iv.  16. 

2.  Fig.:  To  captivate,  charm,  entrance. 
"Beauty,  which  captives  all  things,  sets  me  free." 

Dryden:  To  the  Lady  Castlenntinf. 

*cap -tlved,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [CAPTIVE,  v.]  Made 
captive,  brought  into  captivity. 
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*T  In  the  following  example  the  accent  is  on  the 
second  syllable,  but  this  is  only  a  rare  poetical  use. 
"Betrayed,  captived,  and  both  my  eyes  put  out." 

Milton:  Samson  Ayoniates,  33. 

cap-tlv-gr,  *cap-tlu-er.  s.  [Eng.  captiy(e); 
er.]  A  captor,  one  who  leads  into  captivity. 
(Scotch.) 

cap-tlv  -I-tJ,  s.  [Fr.  captivite;  Low  Lat.  cap- 
*u'rta.s=captivity;  capio=totake,  to  seize.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  state  of  being  captive  or   in  bondage  or 
servitude  to  enemies. 

"...  Lewis  Sforza  sold  into  captivity  by  his  own 
Switzers."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

IF  In  the  Bible  specially  applied  to  the  carrying 
away  of  the  Jews  into  servitude  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar. 

".  .  .  and  I  asked  them  concerning  the  Jews  that 
had  escaped,  which  were  left  of  the  captivity,  .  .  ."  — 
Nehem.  i.  2. 

2.  The  state  of  being  a  prisoner  or  in  confinement. 
"  The  gentle  birde  feelee  no  captivity 

Within  her  cage;  but  singes,  and  feeds  her  fill." 
Spenser:  Sonnets,  Ixv. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  state  of  being  in  subjection  generally. 

"For  men  to  be  tied,  and  led  by  authority,  as  it  were 
with  a  kind  of  captivity  of  judgment."—  Hooker. 

*!  With  the  preposition  to  before  the  person  or 
thing  to  which  one  is  subject. 

"The  apostle  tells  us,  there  is  away  of  bringing  every 
thought  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ."  —  Dr. 
H.  More:  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

*2.  The  state  of  being  in  misery  or  misfortune. 

"And  the  Lord  turned  the  captivity  of  Job,  when  he 
prayed  for  his  friends."^Jo6  xlii.  10. 

^[  For  the  distinction  between  captivity  and  con- 
finement, see  CONFINEMENT. 

cap'-t5r,  s.  [Lat.  captor;  from  capio=to  take.] 
One  who  captures.  (Johnson.) 

tcap'-tljr-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  captur(e)  ;  able.] 
Possible  to  be  captured  ;  liable  to  capture. 

"Instead  of  Breslan  capturable,  and  a  sure  magazine 
for  us,  .  .  ."  —  Carlyle:  Fred.  Great,  bk.  xx,,  ch.  iii. 

cap'-ture.  s.  [Fr.  capture  ,'  Lat.  captura  ,'  from 
cnpio=to  take.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  capturing  or  seizing. 

"The  great  sagacity,  and  many  artifices,  used  by  birds 
in  the  investigation  aiid  capture  of  their  prey."  —  Dtrham. 

2.  The  thing  captured  or  seized  ;  a  prize. 

"  As  a  member  of  a  good  English  house  of  business  he 
would  be  a  valuable  capture."—  Times,  Nov.  11,  1876. 

II.  International  Law:  The  arrest  or  seizure  of 
n  person  or  of  ships  by  an  enemy  during  war. 
[MARQUE,  PRIVATEERING.] 

Crabb    thus    distinguishes   between    capture  \ 


seizure,  and  prize:  "Capture  and  seizure  differ  in 
the  mode  ;  a  capture  is  made  by  force  of  arms,  a 
seizure  by  direct  and  personal  violence.  The  cap- 
tore  of  a  town  or  an  island  requires  an  army  ;  the 
seizure  of  property  is  effected  by  the  exertions  of 
one  individual.  ...  A  capture  may  be  made  on 
an  unresisting  object;  a  seizure  supposes  much 
eagerness  for  possession  on  the  one  hand,  and 
reluctance  to  yield  on  the  other.  ...  A  capture 
is  general,  it  respects  the  act  of  taking  ;  a  prize  is 
particular,  it  regards  the  object  taken  and  its  value 
to  the  captor;  many  captures  are  made  by  sea 
which  never  become  prizes."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

Cap'-ture,  v.  t.  [In  Fr.  capf«rer;  from  capture* 
B.]  To  seize,  or  make  captive. 

"...    and  how  his  sword 
Tizona  cloar'd  its  way  through  tnrban'd  hosts, 
And  captured  Afric's  kings. 

Ilemans:  The  Siege  of  Valencia. 

cap'-tured,  pa.  par,  &  a.    [CAPTURE,  v.] 

"The  cat  plays  with  the  captured  mouse,  and  the  cor- 

morant with  the  captured  fish."—  Darwin.-  Descent  of  Man 

(1871),  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xiii.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  54. 

cap  -tur-Iftg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  a.    [CAPTURE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.  ;  The  act  of  making  captive  or  seiz- 
ing; capture. 

*ca-pu'-ccio  (Cio  as  tscho),  s.  [Ital.J  A  capu- 
chin or  hood.  [CAPOCH.] 

"  That  at  his  back  a  broad  capuccio  had." 

Spenser,  F.  Q.t  III.  iii.  10. 

ca-pu  c.he,  *.    [CAPOCH.] 

*ca-pu  9hed,  a.  [Eng.  capoch,  capuche—  a  hood  ; 
suff.  ~ed.]  Covered  as  with  a  hood;  hooded. 

"They  are  differently  cucnlteted  and  capuched  upon 
the  head  and  back,"  —  Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 
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cap'-U-Chln,  s.  [Fr.  cap«cin=a  monk  who  wears 
a  cowl  or  hood ;  capuce,  capucAon=a  hood,  a  cowl.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  female  garment,  consisting  of  a  cloak  and 
hood,  made  in  imitation  of  the  dress  of  capuchin 
monks,  whence  its  name  is  derived. 

"The  moment  we  were  seated,  my  aunt  pujled  off  my 
uncle's  shoes,  and  carefully  wrapped  his  poor  feet  in  her 
capuchin." — Smollett:  Expedition  of  Humphry  Clinker. 

2.  One  of  the  order  of  monks  described  in  II. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Ch.  Hist.:  A  branch  of  the  Franciscan  order  of 
monks,  so  called  from  their  peculiar  capuche  or 
cowl— a  pointed  hood    attached   to   the  ordinary 
Franciscan  coat,  and  said  to  have  been  worn  by 
St.  Francis  himself.    This  branch  was  founded  by 
Matthew  de  Baschi,  an  Italian,  but  with  him  may 
be  named  the  famous  Lewis  de  Fossembrun.    The 
Capuchins  sought  to  restore  the  oricinal  rigor  of 
the  institutes  of  St.  Francis,  which  Pope  Innocent 
IV.  had  relaxed  by  granting  the  right  to  possess 
property  to  the  members  of  the  Franciscan  order. 
In  1525  they  received  the  solemn  sanction  of  Pope 
Clement  VII.  Because  of  theirsevere  austerity,  and 
especially  for  the  innovation  of  the  capuche,  they 
were  much  persecuted  by  the  other  Franciscans. 
Bernardo   Ochino— their    first    Vicar-General— be- 
came a  Protestant,  as,  afterward,  did   also  their 
third.    Eventually,  however,  they  spread  in  great 
numbers  over  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  Spain. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  they  showed  much  zeal 
in  prosecuting  missions  to  Africa.    (Mosheim:  Ch. 
Hist.,  cent.  16, 17.)    [FRANCISCANS.] 

"To  Capuchins,  Carthusians,  Cordeliers 
Leave  penance,  meager  abstinence,and  prayers." 

ohlli'ttn:  Satires  upon  the  Jesuits. 

2.  Ornith. :  A  species  of  pigeon,  a  variety  of  the 
Jacobin,  whose  head  is  covered  with  feathers,  bear- 
ing a  fancied  resemblance  to  a  cowl  or  hood. 

3.  ZoGl. :  A  species  of  monkey,  Cebus  capucin-us,  a 
native  of  Guinea,  distinguished  by  having  the  hair 
on  the  crown  and  back  part  of  the   head  black, 
resembling  a  monk's  hood  or  cowl,  the  remainder 
of  the  body  being  grayish. 

cap  -u-$Ine,  s.  [Fr.  capuce,  capuchon=a  hood, 
a  cowl,  from  the  shape  of  the  flowers.] 

Bot.:  The  Nasturtium. 

cap -U-let,  s.    [Fr.  capelet.] 

Farriery:  The  same  as  Capellet  (q.  v.). 

cap'-u-lln,  s.    [Sp.  capulin,  capuU.~] 

Bot. :  A  kind  of  cherry  peculiar  to  Mexico. 

cap-u-loT-da, «.    [CAPPMJS.] 

Zoology:  A  family  of  pectinibranchiate  Gastero- 
pods,  partially  separated  by  Cuvier  from  the  Patel- 
las,  which  they  resemble  in  having  a  widely  opened, 
scarcely  turbinated  shell,  with  neither  operculum, 
emargination,  nor  siphon.  (Craig.) 

ca'-put,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  The  head,  or  superior  part  of  the  body,  divided 
into  the    skull   (cranium)   and  the   face  (fades). 
The  skull  consists  of  the  crown  (vertex  otfontanella), 
the  posterior  part  (occiput),  the  anterior  part  (sin- 
ciput), and  the  lateral  parts— the  temples  (tempora) . 

(2)  It  is  also  used  in  the  simple  sense  of  top  or 
superior  part,  as  caput  coli=  the  head  or  top  of  the 
colon,  the  ceecum  or  blind  intestine. 

2.  Bot. :  The  peridium  of  certain  fnngals. 

*3.  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  council  or  ruling 
body  of  the  university  of  Cambridge.  [£n».] 

"  Your  caputs,  and  heads  of  colleges,  care  less  than  any 
body  else  about  these  questions." — Lamb:  Essays  of  Stia. 

Caput  Draconls,  s. 

Astron.:  The  Dragon's  Head,  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  constellation  Draco. 

Caput  Medusas,  s. 

Palceont. :  A  species  of  Pentacrinite,  Pentacrinus 
Caput  Medusas. 

*caput  mortuum,  s.  fLat.  =  a  dead  head ;  caput 
=heau ;  mortuum=aead,  pa.  par.  of  mortor=to  die.} 

1.  Literally: 

O.  Chem.:  The  residuum  or  feeces  remaining  after 
distillation  or  sublimation. 

2.  Fig.:  A worthle»s residue. 

"  Poetry  is  of  so  subtle  a  spirit,  that,  in  pouring  out  of 
one  language  into  another,  it  will  all  evaporate  :  and  if  a 
new  spirit  be  not  added  in  the  transfusion,  there  will 
remain  nothing  but  a  caput  mortuum." — Denham:  Trans, 
of  ^fneid,  Pref. 

caput  radlcis,  s. 

Bot. :  The  crown  of  a  root ;  the  very  short  stem,  or 
rat  her  bud, which  terminates  the  roots  of  herbaceous 
plants. 

Ca-pu  tl-a-tl  (tl  as  Shi),  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
caputiati,  pi.  of  caputiatus,  a.,  from  Lat.  caput= 
the  head,  so  named  from  their  headdress.] 

Ch.  Hint.:  A  Christian  sect  which  arose  in  France 
in  the  12th  century.  They  wore  on  their  heads  a 
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leaden  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  They  wished 
"liberty,"  equality,  and  the  abolition  of  all  civil 
government.  Hugo,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  suppressed 
them  by  military  force.  (Afosheim:  Cfi.  Hist.,  cent, 
zii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  v.,§15.) 
cap-y'-ba'-rfct  s.  [Brazilian  cabiai.] 
Zo6L:  The  Hydrochcerus  capybara,  or  Water- 
cayy  of  Brazil,  an  animal  allied  to  the  Guinea-pig. 
It  is  about  three  feet  in  length,  and  has  the  general 
appearance  of  a  hippopotamus  in  miniature.  It  is 
of  the  rodent  family  Cavidse. 

car(l),  caer,  Char,  s.  [Gael.  cathair=a  city; 
Wei.  &  Coruish.caer.1 

1.  In  Wales:  Directly  from  Wei.  caer  (see  etym.)* 
A  city  or  town,  as  Cctr-diff. 

2.  In  Scotland:  Probably  in  most  cases  only  indi- 
rectly from  Wei.  caer,  through  Gael,  cathair:  A 
fortified  place  or  town.    It  occurs  as  the  initial 
syllable  of  many  names  of  places  in  the  west  and 
south  of  Scotland,  as  Car-stairs,  Car-michael,  Car- 
laverock,  &c. 

car  (2),  *carre,  *char,  *chare,  *chaar,  s.  &  a. 
TO.  Fr.car;  Fr.char;  Sw.fcarra;  Dan.  karre;  Dut. 
fcar;  Gael.  &Ir.  carr;  Wei.  car,'  Ital.  carro;  from 
L*at,  carrus=a  four-wheeled  carriage.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 
*(1)  A  chariot. 

"  Chare,  oarrus,  quadriga." — Prompt.  Parv. 
"Made  him  steyghopon  his  secound  cAaar."—  Wycliffc: 
Gen.  xli.  43. 

(2)  A  small  two-wheeled  carriage,  drawn  by  one 
horse. 

"Did  ye  not  hear  it  ?  No  ;  'twas  bat  the  wind, 
Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  iii.  22. 

*(3)  A  sledge,  a  hurdle. 

"With  carres  that  have  no  wheeles  that  thei  clnpeu 
ecleyes." — fttaundeiiille:  Travels,  p.  130. 

*(4)  A  cart,  a  wagon. 

"Carre,  carte.    Camts,  currus."— Prompt.  Parv. 

(5)  A  carriage  constructed  with  flanged  wheels 
for  running  on  lines  of  rails  either  of  a  railway  or 
of  a  tramway.  [CABLE^AR,  HORSE-CAR.  J 

2.  Fig. :  Applied  poetically  to  any  vehicle  of  dig- 
nity or  splendor. 

"  And  the  gilded  car  of  day, 

His  glowing  axle  doth  allay." — Milton. 
II.  Technically: 

*1.  Astron.:  A  constellation,  called  also  Charles' 
Wain  (or  Wagon),  and  the  Great  Bear. 
"Ev'ry  fixt,  and  ev"ry  wand'ring  star 
The  Pleiads,  Hyads,  and  the  Northern  Cor." 

Dryden;  Virgil;  Georgia,  i.  210. 

2.  Mil.:  A  small  two-wheeled  carriage,  fitted  with 
boxes  to  contain  ammunition,  and  to  carry  the 
artillerymen  attached  to  it. 

B.  As  adj. ;  (See  the  subjoined  cohipounds.) 

IT  The  manufacture  of  railway  cars  in  this  coun- 
try has  surpassed  a  like  industry  anywhere  else  in 
the  world,  and  we  have  large  establishments  de- 
voted entirely  to  the  production  of  sleeping,  dining 
and  drawing-room  cars,  to  say  nothing  of  others 
building  the  various  forms  of  freight,  refrigerator 
and  ordinary  passenger  cars.  This  immense  me- 
chanical industry  has  given  rise  to  the  following 
obvious  compounds:  Car-axle,  car-axle  box,  car- 
axle  box-cover,  car-axle  lathe,  car-basket,  car-buffer, 
car-bumper,  car-cab,  car-couch,  car-coupling,  car- 
door  lock,  car-heater,  car-indicator,  car-jack,  car- 
lamp,  car-lantern,  car-lounge,  car-register,  car- 
replacer,  car-seat  car-seat  arm-lock,  car-spittoon, 
car-spring,  car-stake,  car-starter,  car-stove,  car- 
truck,  car-ventilator,  car-wheel^  cartwheel  furnace, 
car-window  fastening. 

tear,  v.t.    [CAs  (2),  s.] 

1.  To  convey  in  a  car. 

2.  (With  the  pronoun  it} :  To  travel  in  a  car. 
^car,  ker,  a.    [Gael,    car  (s,)  =  a  twist,  a  bend ; 

(a.)=crooked,  bent,  unlucky.]  Left,  applied  to  the 
hand ;  sinister  fatal.  To  go  a  car  gate,  or  a  gray 
gate,  means,  to  come  to  an  ill  end ;  to  take  the  left 
hand  road,  which  leadeth  to  destruction.  [KER.] 

car-bandit,  a.  [Scotch  car  and/tandi£= handed.] 
Left-handed,  awkward. 

car-sham-ye!  An  exclamation  used  at  the  game 
of  shintie,  when  the  antagonist  strikes  the  ball  with 
the  club  in  his  left  hand. 

car-ab'-I-dse,  a. pi.  [Lat.  carab  (us),  and  fern.  pi. 
suff.  -iilvB  (q.  v.).] 

Kntomol.:  A  family  of  predatory  coleopterous 
insects,  having  the  antennas  filiform,  feelers  mostly 
six,  thorax  flat  and  margined,  and  eyes  prominent. 
Section  Pentamera  of  Latreille,  and  sub-section 
Geodephaga  of  Stephens.  They  are  sometimes 
called  Ground-beetles  and  Garden-beetles.  Some 
are  largo  and  richly  colored.  Swaiuson  divided  the 
family  into  five  sub-families— Carabidse.  Harp- 
alinee,  Brachininse,  Scaritinre,  and  Elaphrinse. 
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ear-a-bln,  s.    [CARB,  s.] 

*car-a-blne,  s.  [CARBINE.] 

*car-a-bln-e'er,  s.    [CARBINEER.] 

tear  -a-b61d,  a.  [Gr.  karabos=&  beetle;  eidos= 
form,  appearance.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling 
Carabidte. 

car-a-biis,  s.  [Gr.  karabos  =  a  kind  of  beetle; 
Lat.  scarabaeus.] 

1.  Entomology: 

*(1)  A  very  large  genus  of  insects  founded  by 
Linnaeus,  and  including  nearly  the  whole  modern 
family  Carabidee. 

(2)  The  Crab-beetles,  a  genus  of  Coleoptera,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Carabidep.  The  bodies 
are  elongated,  and  of  a  bronze  golden-green,  copper, 
or  violet  color.  They  are  large,  fine,  active  insects 
of  highly  predatory  habits.  The  genus  is  not  at  all 
the  same  as  the  Scarabeeus,  to  which  the  term 
karabos  was  applied  by  the  Greeks  (etym.). 

2.  Zodl. :  A  species  of  crab. 

*car'-ac,  *car-ack,  "car  rik,  *car-rycke, 
*car-ricke,  s.  [Fr.  caraqne ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  carraca ; 
Dut,  kraecke ;  Ger.  karrache ;  from  Low  Lat.  car- 
raca.] 

Naut. :  A  large  ship  of  burden,  formerly  used  by 
the  Portuguese  in  their  trade  with  the  East  Indies ; 
a  galleon. 

"  Carrycke,  a  great  shippe.    Caraque." — Palsgrave. 
"  The  bigger  whale,  ]  ike  some  huge  carack  lay, 
Which  wanteth  sea-room  with  her  foes  to  play." 
If  alter :  Battle  of  Summer  Islands,  147. 

car'-a-cal,  «.  [Fr.  caroca! ;  from  Turk,  oaraft- 
qootag;  from  qara/t=black,  and  goo(ag=ear.j 

ZoOI.:  A  species  of  lynx,  the  Fells  caracal  of 
Linnteus,  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  with  black  ears, 
tipped  with  long  black  hairs.  It  is  a  native  of 
Africa,  India,  Persia,  and  Turkey. 

"  The  caracal  has  always  been  considered  to  be  the  lynx 
mentioned  by  the  ancients  as  possessing  such  wonderful 
power  of  sight." — Library  Nat.  Hist. 

car-a-ca  -ra.  s. 

Orntfh. :  The  name  given  to  the  birds  of  the  sub- 


family Polyborinas,  which  is  an  aberrant  one  belong- 
ing to  the  Falconidie,  but  constituting  apparently 
the  point  of  transition  to  the  Vulturidfle.  They  are 


found   in    South   America,    and   feed  on   carrion. 
[POLYBORIN.S:.] 

car'-a-COle,  Car'-a-c8l,  s,  [Fr.  caracole  =  a 
wheeling  about;  O.  Fr.,  Sp.  &  Port,  caracol  = 
a  winding  staircase,  a  snail ;  Catalan  caragol  =  a 
screw.] 

1.  Arch. :  A  winding  or  spiral  staircase. 

2.  Horsemanship :  A  half  turn  or  wheel  made  by 
a  horse. 

"When  the  horse  advance  to  charge  in  battle,  they  ride 
sometimes  in  caracoles,  to  amuse  the  enemy,  and  put 
them  in  doubt." — Farrier's  Dictionary. 

tc&r'-a-cole,  v.  i.    [CABACOLE,  8.] 

Horsemanship :  To  turn  or  wheel  about  in  cara- 
coles, to  prance. 

"  Prince  John  caracoled  within  the  lists  at  the  head  of 
his  jovial  party." — Scott:  Ivanhoe,  ch.  vii. 

car-a-col'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CABACOLE,  t\] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip,  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  prancing  about ;  a  cara- 
cole. 

car-a-col  -la,  s.  [0.  Fr.,  Sp.  &  Port,  caracol  = 
a  snail.] 

Zodl. :  A  genus  of  the  LucerninsB  (Land-volutes  or 
Lamp-snails),  in  which  the  aperture  of  the  shell  is 
circular,  the  two  lips  united,  teeth  wanting,  umbil- 
icus open.  Family,  Lmiacinee. 

ear-a-COl'-y1,  car-a-CO'-lI,  a.  [Etymology  doubt- 
ful. Cf.  caracole.'}  An  alloy  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  used  for  manufacturing  inferior  kinds  of 
jewelry. 

car'-a-core,  s.    [A  Bornean  word  (?).] 

Naut. :  A  light  .vessel  used  by  the  natives  of 
Borneo  and  the  adjacent  islands,  and  by  the  Dutch 
as  a  coast-guard  vessel  in  their  East  Indian  posses- 
sions. 

*car'-act  (1),  *car  -ect,  s.    [CHARACTER.] 

1.  A  figure,  sign,  or  mark. 

"  Thorugh  oaractes  that  Crist  wroot, 
The  Jewes  knewe  hemselve  giltier  than  the  womman.1' 
Langland:  P.  Ploicman,  1,600.    • 

2.  A  book. 

"  Rede  his  carect  in  the  wise 
As  she  him  taught." 

Bower:  C.  A.,  ii.  247. 

Car'-a-dOC,  s.  &  a.  [Wei.  Caradoc.  the  place 
described  under  A.,  from  Wei.  caer  =  city.]  [CAB 
(1).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Geog.:  The  name  of  certain  hills  in  Shropshire 
(the  Caradoc  hills). 


caralluma 

2.  Geol.:  The  formation  described  under  B. 

B.  As  adj. :  Found  at,  belonging  to,  or  in  any  waj 
connected  with  the  place  mentioned  under  A.  1,  or 
with  the  formation  described  under  A.  2. 

Caradoc  formation,  s. 

1.  Geol. :  The  upper,  i.  e,t  the  more  modern,  of  two 
series  of   strata  into  which    the   Lower  Silurian 
Eocks  are  divided.  It  consists  chiefly  of  sandstone, 
some  years  ago  estimated  at  2,500  feet  in  thickness, 
abutting  against  the   trappean   chain  called  the 
Caradoc  hills.     The  name  Caradoc  was  first  given 
by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  in  his  "Silurian  Sys- 
tem."   Sedgwick  called  it  the  Bala  formation.    It 
is  closely  allied  to  the  Llandeilo  rocks  beneath  it. 
The  Caradoc  rocks  were  deposited  in  a  shallow  sea. 

2.  Palceont. :  About  600  fossils  are  known  in  the 
Caradocs ;  146  are  Crustacea,  108  of  them  being  pecu- 
liar.    The  Hydrozoa,  Ccelenterata,  and  Echmoder- 
mata  are  also  well  represented.  The  bivalves  exceed 
in  number  those  of  any  kuown  formation  below  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone. 

Caradoc  sandstone,  s.  A  sandstone  constituting 
the  chief  rock  in  the  Caradoc  formation  (q.  v.). 

ca-ra'fe,  ea-ra'ff,  s.  [Fr.  carafe;  Ital. carajfa.] 
A  decanter;  a  water-bottle. 

"  A  heavy  carafe  of  water  is  supplied  among  six  guests." 
— Continental  Excursions  by  Viator  Verax. 

IT  Frequently  pronounced  and  written  croft. 

Car-a-ga'-na,  s.    [Tartar  carocftana.] 

Bot. :  The  Siberian  Pea-tree,  a  genus  of  leguminous 
Asiatic  plants,  belonging  to  the  sub-tribe  Galegete. 
Flowers  solitary  or  crowded,  of  a  pale-yellow  color, 
with  the  exception  of  one  species,  C.  jubata,  in 
which  they  are  white,  tinged  with  red.  C.  spinosa 
is  a  thorny  shrub,  plentiful  in  China,  about  Pekin, 
where  the  branches  are  stuck  in  clay  upon  the  tops 
of  walls,  in  order  that  the  spines  may  keep  off 
intruders.  The  bark  of  C.  arborescent  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  rope,  <fec. 

*car'-age  (age  as  Ig),  ».    [CARRIAGE.] 

car-ag'-en-lne,  s.  [Eng.  caragheen,  and  suff. 
•ine  (Chem.).] 

Chem.:  A  mucilaginous  or  resinous  substance, 
obtained  from  Caragheen-moss. 

ear  -a-gheen,  s.  &  a.  [Cf.  Gael.  carraj'o=a  rock ; 
carraig&«i=the  thick  part  of  buttermilk.] 

caragheen-moss,  carrageen-moss,  s. 

Bot. :  Irish  moss,  Sph&rococciis  (or  Chondrus) 
~crispu&,  a  species  of  sea-weed,  from  which  a  kind  of 
nutritious  jelly 
is  manufact- 
ured. It  is  of  a 
purplish-white, 
nearly  trans- 
parent color. 

*car-ain,  s. 
[CAKKION.J 

car'-al-pa, 

s.  [Cf .  caraipa, 
the  Guiana 
nameofcarajpa 

Bot. :  A  gen- 
us of  TernstrO- 
miaceffi,  distin- 
guished among 
the  group  hav- 
ing the  petals 
contorted,  and  Caragheen-moss. 

the  capsule 

septicidially  dehiscent,  by  its  leaves  being  alternate, 
its  stamens  usually  free,  with  the  anthers  glandu- 
liferous  at  the  apex  and  fixed  near  the  base ;  and 
by  its  having  two  or  three  pendulous  ovules  in  each 
of  the  three  cells  of  the  ovary.  The  species,  about 
eight  in  number,  grow  in  tropical  America,  and  are 
trees  bearingwhite-scentecl  flmyers.  Thecelebrated 
Balsam  of  Tamacoari  is  obtained  from  Caraipa 
fasciculata,  and  is  of  great  use  in  the  cure  of  itch, 
a  single  application  curing  the  most  inveterate  case 
in  twenty-four  hours.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

car-al-u  -ra,  s.  [The  Orinoco  name.]  A  red 
coloring  matter,  obtained  from  Bignonia  chica. 
[CHICA.] 

*car-alde,  s.  [Etymology  doubtful;  perhaps 
CAROL,  s.]  Perhaps  a  writing-desk. 

"Her  kysttes  and  her  coferes,  her  caraldes  alle." 

Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems:  Patience,  167. 

car-al-H-a,  s.  ^Carallie  in  the  Telinga  lan- 
guage.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  East  Indian  plants,  belonging  to 
the  order  Rhizophoraceae. 

car'-al-line,  s.    [Fr.] 

Bot. :  A  plant,  Ranunculus  glacialis. 

car-al-lu'-ma,  s.    [An  Indian  native  name.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  East  Indian  plants  belonging  to 
the  order  Asclepiadaceae.  The  species,  which  are 
few  in  number,  are  fleshy,  leafless,  herbaceous 
plants. 
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"*car  -a-ly'ng,  pr.par.  &  s.    [CAROLLING.] 

"  Fdir  hulyis  in  ringis, 
Kiiychtis  iii  caralyiigis, 
Bayth  dansis  and  siugis; 
It  semyt  as  sa."— Houlate,  iii.  12,  MS. 

car-am-bo -Ig,,  s.  [Port.  &Sp.  carambola;  Mah- 
ratta  k-urmuL] 

Bot.,  d'c. :  The  acutely-angled  front  of  an  oxalid- 
actxms  tree,  Averrhoa  carumbola.  It  is  very  sour, 
but  is  oaten  by  the  natives  of  India.  The  leaves  of 
tho  tree  are  very  sensitive. 

fear  -am>b61e,  s.    [Fr.  carambole.] 

Billia  rds :  The  same  as  a  carrom  or  cannon  (q.  v.) . 

car-a-meile,  s.    [CAEMELE.] 

car  -a-mel,  s.  [Fr.  caramel;  Sp.  caramelo; 
from  Low  Lat.  canna  mellis,  cannamalla= sugar- 
cane; from  canna=&  reed,  cane;  mel  (genit. mellis) 
= honey.] 

1.  Chem. :    A    mixture     of     several     compounds, 
formed  by  heating  sugar  to  210°.    Water  is  given  off 
and  caramel,  a  brown  substance,  remains.     It  is 
used  as  a  coloring  material  for  spirits,  wines,  <fcc. 

"At  a  temperature  a  little  above  its  fusion  .  .  .  sugar 
becomes  brown,  swells  up  and  becomes  a  black,  porous, 
nhiiiim:  muss,  which  is  known  as  caramel,  losing  nothing 
but  two  atoms  of  water." — Graham:  Elements  ofChemistry. 

2.  Conim.  :  A  species  of  confection  made  of  gela- 
tine, sugar,  and  other  ingredients,  the  whole  fla- 
vored and  colored  with  caramel,  usually  offered  to 
the  public  in  the  form  of  small  squares  or  cubes, 
wrapped  in  greased  paper. 

ca-ra-na,  c9,-ran'-n$,  cg,-rau-na,  s.  [Sp. 
car  alia, ~\ 

1.  A  tree,  a  native  of  South  America. 

2.  A  resinous   gum   of   an   aromatic   flavor,    ex- 
tracted from  the  tree.    It  is  used  as  a  remedy  for 
toothache. 

car  -fcnx,  car  -a-nax,  s.    [Fr.] 

fchthy.:  A  fish,  a  kind  of  mackerel.  The  most 
•common  is  Caranx  milyaris,  also  called  the  Scad, 
or  Horse;mackerel.  They  are  distinguished  by  the 
lateral  line  of  the  body  having  a  series  of  scaly 
plates. 

*car-an-ye,  a.    [CARRION.] 

"  '.'aranye  or  careyn.     Cadaver." — Prompt.  Parr. 

car  a.p,  s.  [A  Guiana  word.]  An  oil  obtained  by 
pressure  from  the  carapa  (q.  v.). 

car'-fc-pg,,  «•   [CARAP.] 

Bot. :  A  small  genus  of  trees  with  abruptly-pin- 
nate leaves,  belonging  to  the  order  of  Meliaceee 
{Meliads),  and  native  of  tropical  America,  the  West 
Indies  and  Guinea.  Their  flowers  have  a  calyx  of 
four  or  sometimes  five  distinct  sepals,  and  a  cor- 
olla of  the  same  number  of  oblong,  egg-shaped 
spreading  petals.  The  fruit  is  large,  and  contains 
numerous  oily  seeds,  from  which  is  extracted  by 
pressure  a  liquid  oil  called  Carap,  or  Crab-oil,  suit- 
able for  burning  in  lamps.  The  bark  of  Carapa 
guianensis  possesses  febrifugal  qualities,  and  is 
also  used  for  tanning.  (Treas.  of  Bot.,  <&c.) 

car'-gi-pa§e,  tcar'-a-pax,  s.    [Fr.  carapace.] 

Zool. :    A  protective  shield.    Spec. : 

1.  The  upper  shell  of  crabs,  lobsters,  and  other 
crustaceans. 

2.  The  upper  half  of  the  immovable  case  inclos- 
ing a  tortoise, -turtle,  or  other  chelonian.    [CALLI- 

PASII.] 

"This  casing  is  composed  of  two  shields,  covered  with 
horny  plates  ;  the  tipper  one,  which  is  more  or  less  highly 
arched,  is  termed  the  carapace." — Carpenter:  Physiology, 
§824. 

3.  The    case    in    which    certain    infusoria     are 
inclosed. 

car-iJ.-pl9h'-e-9,,  s.  [Carapic/ie,the  na^ive  name 
of  one  of  the  species.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  flowering  shrubs,  belonging  to 
the  Cinchonaceee.  They  are  natives  of  the  Carib- 
bean Islands. 

car'-a-pus,  *.  [Lat.  carabus;  Gr.  fcarafros=a 
crab,  a  crayfish.] 

Ichthy. ;  A  sub-genus  of  eel-shaped  fishes,  includ- 
ing such  species  of  the  genus  gymnotus  as  have 
long  tapering  tails,  and  the  body  compressed  and 
furnished  with  scales.  (Craig.) 

car -at,  *car'-act,  s.  [Fr.  carat;  from  Arab. 
qirrdt  =  a  carat,  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  an 
ounce;  from  Gr.  keration=thQ  fruit  of  the  locust- 
tret-  :  Ital.  carato;  O.  Port,  quirate.] 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  The  fruit  of  the  Carob-tree,  also  called  carot. 

2.  Weights  and  Measures: 

(1)  A  weight  of  3$  grains. 

(2)  The  twenty-fourth  part  of  an  ounce.     It  is 
used  by  jewelers  to  express  the  fineness  of  gold, 
the  whole  mass  being  supposed  to  bo  divided  into 
twenty-four  parts  and  said  to  be  so  many  carats 
fine,  according  to  the  number  of  twenty-fourth  parts 
of  pure  gold  contained  in  it.    Twenty-four  carat 
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means  all  gold,  eighteen  carat  three-quarters  gold. 
Fine  gold  consists  of  twenty-two  carats  of  pure  gold 
and  two  of  alloy.  The  United  States  gold  coinage 
is  900-1000  fine.  A  double  eagle  weighs  516  grains, 
464'4  grains  of  this  being  fine  gold. 

*' A  mark,  beingan  ounce  Troy,  is  divided  into  twenty- 
four  equal  parts,  called  caracts,  and  each  caract  into  four 
grains:  by  this  weight  is  distinguished  the  different  fine- 
ness of  their  gold;  for  if  to  the  finest  of  gold  be  put  two 
caracts  of  alloy,  both  making,  when  cold,  but  an  ounce, 
or  twenty-four  caracts,  then  this  gold  is  said  to  be  twenty- 
two  caraots  tine." — Cocker. 

(3)  A  weight  used  by  jewelers  in  weighing  dia- 
monds and  other   precious   stones.    It   equals  3J 
grains  Troy. 
II.  Fig.:  Fineness,  purity. 

"  Thou  best  of  gold,  art  worst  of  gold; 
Other,  less  fine  in  carat,  is  more  precious." 

Shakesp..-  Henry  IV.t  Pt.  II.,  iv.  4. 

car'-a-toe,  s.    [A  native  word.] 

Bot.:  A  West  Indian  name  for  Agave  americana. 

car-a-van',  s.  [Fr.  caravatie;  Sp.  &  Ital.  cara~ 
vana;  from  Arab,  qairawdn;  Pers.  karwdn,  qirwdn 
=a  caravan.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  number  of  travelers,  pilgrims,  or  merchants 
traversing  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  Africa,  or  other 
countries,  in  company  for  purposes  of  safety  and 
convenience. 

"When  Joseph,  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mother,  had 
lost  their  most  holy  Son,  they  sought  him  in  the  retinues 
of  their  kindred,  and  the  caravans  of  the  Galilean  pil- 
grims."— Taylor. 

2.  A  large  covered  cart  or  wagon,  such  as  those 
used  by  gipsies,  and  for  the  conveyance  of  beasts  of 
a  menagerie ;  also  a  similar  vehicle  employed  for 
moving   furniture.     A   train   or   number   of   such 
wagons. 

*II.  Fig. :  A  flight  or  number  of  birds  flying  to- 
gether. 

"  They  set  forth 

Their  airy  caravan,  high  over  seas 
Flying."  Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  428. 

caravan-boiler,  s.   A  wagon-shaped  boiler. 

*car-a-van-eer',  a.  [Eng.  caravan:  suff.  -eer=* 
-er.]  The  driver  or  conductor  of  a  caravan. 

car-^-van'-se'r-y',  car-a-van'-ser-g,,  car-g,- 
van'-sSr-al,  s.  [Fr.  caravaiiserail  or  caravan- 
serai; from  Pers.  karwdn-saral ;  from  k&rwdn=& 
caravan;  saraii=a  palace,  large  house,  or  inn.]  A 
kind  of  inn  iu  Eastern  countries,  where  caravans 
put  up  for  the  night. 

"For  the  spacious  mansion,  like  a  Turkish  Caravan- 
serah,  entertains  the  vagabonds."—  Pope:  Letter  to  Jervas 
(1716). 

"The  furniture  of  this  Caravansera  consisted  of  a  large 
iron  Pot,  two  oaken  Tables,  two  Benches,  two  Chairs,  and 
a  Botheen  Noggin." — Carlyle:  Sartor  Hesartus,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  z. 

car-a-vel,  *car-vel,  car-gt-velle,  a.  [Fr. 
caravelle;  Ital.  caravella;  Sp.  carabela,  a  dimin.  of 
cara6a=a  vessel ;  from  Lat.  carabus ;  Gr.  karabos— 
(1)  a  crab,  (2)  a  light  vessel.] 

1.  Naut.  (of  the  forms  caravel  and  carvel): 

(1)  A  light,   roundj   old-fashioned   ship,  with  a 
square  poop,  galley-rigged,  formerly  used  in  Spain 
and  Portugal. 

"In  Turkey,  this  name  [caravel]  is  given  to  larpe  ships. 
In  Portugal  it  is  a  small  vessel  carrying  lateen  sails.  The 
three  vessels  which  composed  the  expedition  of  Columbus 
on  the  occasion  of  his  discovering  America  were  caravels, 
but  there  is  said  to  be  no  authentic  account  of  their  form, 
size,  or  rig.'* — Young:  Xautical  Dictionary. 

(2)  A  small  boat  employed  in  the  herring  fishery 
on  the  coast  of  France. 

*' .  .  .  she  spreads  sattens,  as  the  king's  ships  do  can- 
vas every  where,  she  may  spare  me  her  misen,  and  her 
bonnets,  strike  her  main  petticoat,  and  yet  outsail  me.  I 
am  a  carvel  to-  her." — Beuuni.  <£•  Fletch.;  Wit  without 
Money,  i.  1. 

2.  Hort,  (of  the  form  cara voile) :  A  kind  of  pear, 
car'-a-way,  *car-a-waie,  *car-ra-way,  *car- 

wy,  s.  &  a.    [Fr.  &  Ital.  carvi;    Sp.  caret  and  al- 
caravea;  from  Arab,  karwiya,  karawiya ;  from  Gr. 
karoft,  karon ;  Lat.  careum.] 
A.  As  substantive: 

1.  An  umbelliferous  plant,  Carum  carui,  a  bien- 
nial belonging  tothe  parsley  family.   It  has  a  taper 
root  like  a  parsnip,  and  is  cultivated  principally  in 
Holland  and  Lincolnshire,  England. 

*'  Caraway,  herbe.  Cwwy  sic  scribitur  in  campo  flurum." 
— Pi'ompt.  Parv. 

2.  The  seeds  of  the  plant  described  in  1.    They 
are  strongly  aromatic,  and  have  a  warm,  pungent 
taste.    They  are  much  used  in  confectionery,  ami  in 
medicine.    [CARAWAY-FRUIT.] 
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*3.  A  kind  of  sweetmeat  containing  caraway- 
seeds. 

".  .  .  we  are  wont  to  eate  carawaies  or  biskets,  or 
some  other  kind  of  comfits  or  seedes  together  with  apples, 
thereby  to  breake  winde  ingendred  by  them;  and  surely 
it  is  a  very  good  way  for  students." — Cogan:  Haven  of 
Health  (1696). 

"  Nay,  you  shall  see  mine  orchard,  where,  in  an  arbor, 
we  will  eut  a  last  year's  pippin  of  my  own  gramng,  with  a 
dish  of  caraways,  and  so  forth  .  .  ." — Shakesp.:  Hen. 
IV.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  3. 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds.) 
caraway-comfit,  s.    A  comfit  or  sweet  contain- 
ing caraway-seed.  • 

caraway-fruit,  s. 

Pharm.:  Carui  fructus,  the  dried  fruit  of  Carum 
carui  or  Caraway.  These  seeds  (mcricarps)  are  of 
a  brown  color,  slightly  curved,  with  fine  filiform 
ridges  containing  a  single  vitta  in  each  channel. 
They  have  a  peculiar  aromatic  odor,  and  a  warm 
taste.  The  oil  is  of  a  pale-yellow  color.  They  are 
used  in  medicine  as  an  aromatic,  stomachic,  and 
carminative,  in  casesof  flatulence ;  the  oil  is  added 
to  purgative  medicines  to  prevent  griping. 

caraway-seeds,  s.  pi.    [CARAWAY,  2.] 

car-a-ways.,  s.pL    [CARAWAY,  2.] 

*car-ayn,  s.    [CARRION.] 

carb,  prefix. 

Chem. :  Having  carbon  in  its  composition.  Many 
compounds  occur  with  this  prefix.  Only  the  im- 
portant substances  are  here  given. 

carb,  car-a-bin,  s.  [CARP,  n.]  A  rawboned, 
loquacious  woman.  (Jamieson.) 

carb,  car-ble,  v.  i.  [Either  a  variant  of  Eng. 
carp  (q.  v.),  or  from  Icel.  fcarp  =  bragging ;  fcarpa= 
to  brag,  boast.]  To  cavil,  to  carp.  (Jamieson.) 

car-bal-ly1!  -ate,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  carballyl(ic) ,' 
-ate  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).J  [CAHBALLTHC  ACID.] 

car-bjjJ-lyU'-Ic,  a.  [From  Eng.,  &c.,  carfe(on); 
altyl;  -ic.] 

Chem. :  A  term  used  chiefly  or  exclusively  in  the 
compound  which  follows. 

carballylic  acid,  s. 

Inorganic  Chem. :  Tricarballylic  acid,  CgHsOg  = 
(C3H5) "  (COOH)3.  t  A  triatomic,  tribasic,  fatty  acid, 
formed  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  aco- 
nitic  acid,  or  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on 
propenyl  tricyanide.  It  forms  colorless  trimetric 
crystals,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Its  alkaline 
salts,  called  carballylates,  are  soluble  in  water.  Its 
melting  point  is  158°. 

car-ba-mate,  s.  [From  Eng.,  <fcc.  carbam(ic); 
and -ate  (Chem.)  {q.v.).J 

Chem.:  (CO)"(NH2)(ONH4).  Ammonium  carba- 
mato is  formed  by  passing  a  mixture  of  perfectly  dry 
carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia  gas  into  cold  abso- 
lute alcohol,  and  heating  the  crystalline  deposit 
with  absolute  alcohol  in  a  sealed  tube  to  100°.  The 
liquid,  on  cooling,  deposits  ammouium  carbamato 
in  crystalline  laminae,  which,  when  heated  in  a 
sealed  tube  to  140°,  split  into  ammonium  carbonate 
and  urea.  Ammonium  carbamate  is  converted  by 
water  into  acid  ammonium  carbonate.  It  can  bo 
distinguished  by  its  precipitating  calcium  very 
slowly  from  a  solution  of  CaCl2  and  ammonia. 

car-bam'-Ic,  a.  [From  Eng.,  &c.,  car6(on),  and 
a  mil-  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  A  term  used  chiefly  or  exclusively  in  the 
compound  which  follows. 

carbamic  ethers,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Both  acid  and  neutral  ethers  are  known. 

(1)  Acid  Ethers:    The    ethyl  ammonium    salt   of 
ethylcarbamic  acid.    (CO)'  NHfCoHsiONH^t^Ha), 
a  snow-white  powder,  is  obtained  by  passing  CO2 
into  anhydrous  etuylamine  cooled  by  a  freezing 
mixture. 

(2)  Neutral  Ethers  (called  also  Uretftanes) :  Ethyl 
carbamato  (CO)"NH2'OC2H5.    It  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  on  alcohol  saturated  with  car- 
bonyl  chloride,  also  by  aqueous  ammonia  and  ethyl 
carbonate.    It  forms  colorless  crystals  soluble  in 
water. 

car  -ba-mlde,  «-  [From  Eng.,  &c.,carb(on),  and 
amide  (q.  v.).]_  [UREA.] 

Chem.:  CN2H4O=N2(CO)"H4.  It  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  ammonia  gas  on  carbouyl  chloride,  or 
upon  ethyl  carbonate,  also  by  the  decomposition 
of  oxamido  at  rod  heat.  Carbamide  is  decomposed 
by  soluble  liypobromites  and  hypochloritos  "\vitl  i  evo- 
lution of  nitrogen,  as  CX2H4OxO3=CO2X2HoOxN2. 

car  -ba-mine,  8.  [From  Eng.,  &c.,  carfc(on),  and 
amine.]  [AMINE,  «,] 

Chem.:  Isocyanide.  These  compounds  are  ob- 
tain >M!  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  an  alcoholic 
ammonia  base  and  chloroform  with  alcoholic  pot- 
ash. They  are  oily,  stinking  liquids.  The  isocy- 
auides  of  plemyl,  ethyl,  and  amyl  are  known. 


1)611,     b<Jy;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shgin.     -tion,     -siou  =  shim;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     <fcc,  =  bel.  » del.! 


carbasea 

Car-ba'-se-a,  s.  [Lat.  carbaaut;  Gi.karbasos  = 
flax,  linen,  a  sail.] 

ZoOl. :  A  grenns  of  infundibnlate  Polyzoa  of  the 
sub-order  Cheilostomata,  and  family  Flustridee. 
They  are  distinguished  by  the  expanded,  leafy, 
flexible,  erect  polypidoms:  cells  arranged  in  many 
rows,  on  one  side  only.  What  was  formerly  called 
Flustra  carbasea  is  now  named  Carbasea  papyrea. 
(Griffith,  dt  Henfrey.) 

car-ba'-z6-tate,  s.    [From  Eng.,  &c.,  carb(on) ; 
azot(ic) ;  and  suff .  -ate.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  carbazotic  acid. 

car-ba-ZOt'-Ic,  a..  [From  Eng.,  &c.,  carb(on), 
and  azotic  (q.  v.).] 

Chem, :  A  term  used  chiefly  or  exclusively  of  the 
compound  which  follows. 

carbazotic  acid,  s.     [Carbon,  azo<e=nitrogen.] 

Chem. :  Trinitrophenol,  Nitrophenisic  acid,  Picric 
acid.  Gr.  pikros  =  bitter,  C§H3N3O7  =  C6H?(NO2)3 
(OH).  Prepared  from  the  impure  nitrophenesic 
acid.  It  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  and  indigo,  silk,  wool,  resin,  &c.  It  crystallizes 
in  yellow  crystals,  soluble  in  water,  has  a  very  bit- 
ter taste,  and  dyes  silk  and  wool  yellow,  but  does 
not  dye  cotton,  hemp,  and  flax.  Its  salts  are  called 
picrates.  Potassium  picrate  is  very  slightly  soluble 
in  water;  when  heated  it  explodes  with  great 
energy.  Carbazotic  acid  is  a  nitro-substitution 
compound  of  phenol. 

car -bide,  «.  [From  Eng.,  &c.,carb(on),  and  suff. 
•ide  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  A  compound  formed  by  the  union  of  car- 
bon with  an  element,  as  iron  or  hydrogen. 

car  -bin,  cair  ban,  "car-flu,  a.  (Scotch.)  [Gael. 
cairbean. ]  The  basking-shark,  Squalus  maximus,  L. 

car-bine,  car-bine,  *car-a-blne,  ».  &  a.  [O. 
Fr.  carabin;  Fr.  carabine;  Ital.  carabino=  a  little 
gun,  corrupted  from  O.  Fr.  calabrien,  calabrin  =  a 
light-armed  soldier ;  O.  Fr.  calabre,  caable  —  an 
engine  of  war ;  from  Low  Lat.  chadabula  =  a  cata- 
pult ;  Gr.  katabole  =  a  throwing  down,  destruction ; 
kata  =  down ;  bole  —  a  throwing ;  ballfj  =  to  throw.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

Military : 

*1.  A  musketeer,  a  carbineer. 
"When  he  was  taken,  nil  the  rest  they  fled, 
And  our  carbines  pursued  them  to  the  death." 

Kyrtt  Spanish  Tragedy. 

2.  A  short  fire-arm,  similar  in  bore  and  nature  to, 
and  carrying  the  same  ammunition  as,  the  infantry 
rifle. 
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car-bo  -cer-lte,  s,  [Eng.  carbo(n),  and  cerite 
(q.  v.).] 

M in. :  Carbonate  of  cerium,  also  called  Lanthanite 
(q.  v.).  It  consists  of  oxide  of  corium,  75'7 ;  car- 
bonic acid,  10-8 ;  water,  13'5.  Specific  gravity,  2-605- 
2'666.  Hardness,  2'5-3.  It  occurs  at  Bastuas,  in 
Sweden,  and  also  in  Silurian  limestone  in  Sancon 
Valley,  Lehigh  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

car-b8l'-Ic,  a.  [From  Eng.,  &c.  carbo(n) ;  (alcoh) 
ol;  and  Eng.  suff.  -tc.] 

Chem. :  A  term  used  chiefly  or  exclusively  in  the 
compound  which  follows. 

carbolic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C6H5'OH=Phenyl  Alcohol,  Phenol,  Phenic 
acid,  Coal-tar  Creasote.  Phenol  is  a  secondary 
monatomic  aromatic  alcohol,  obtained  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  salicylic  acid.  It  is  also  formed  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  coal,  in  the  coal-tar  oil. 
When  pure  it  forms  white  deliquescent  crystals 
melting  at  35°  to  an  oily  liquid,  which  boils  at  184°. 
It  has  a  penetrating  odor  and  burning  taste ;  it  is 
neutral ;  it  coagulates  albumen  and  has  powerful 
antiseptic  properties.  It  is  used  as  a  disinfectant, 
and  to  preserve  meat,  &c.  It  dissolves  in  alkalies, 
forming  compounds  called  phenates.  Potassium 

Ehenate  crystallizes  in  white  needles ;  when  it  is 
eated  with  iodides  of  ethyl,  methyl,  &c.,  double 


1.  Carbine.       2.  Carbine-lock, 

" .  .  .  continued  to  fly  on  foot,  throwing  away  car- 
tines,  swords,  and  even  coats  as  incumbrances." — jtfo- 
eattlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds.) 
carbine-lock,  s.    The  lock  of  a  carbine. 
"  Sling  on  thy  bugle — see  that  free  from  rust 
My  carbine-lock  springs  worthy  of  my  trust" 

Byron:  The  Corsair,  i.  7. 

carbine-thimble,  s.  A  stiff  leathern  socket, 
secured  to  a  D-ring  on  the  off-side  of  the  saddle  by 
a  strap  and  buckle.  It  receives  the  muzzle  of  the 
horseman's  carbine. 

car-bln-ee  r,  car-a-bln-ee'r,  «.  [Fr.  cara- 
binier.] 

Mil.:  Formerly  applied  to  mounted  infantry 
armed  with  a  short  carbine,  and  intended  to  fight 
on  foot. 

II  Name  still  retained  in  England  by  the  6th 
Dragoon  Guards. 

car -bln-6l,  ».  [From  Lat  carbo  (genit.  car- 
bonis)  (?),  and  Eng.,  &c.  (alcoh)ol.] 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  methyl  alcohol,  C  (OH)  H3, 
by  Kolbe,  and  the  alcohols  formed  from  it,  by  sub- 
stitution of  methyl,  ethyl,  &c.,  for  an  atom  of 
hydrogen,  are  named  according  to  the  radicals 
which  they  contain,  as  Trimethyl  carbinol,  or  Ter- 
tiary Quartyl  alcohol,  C(OH)(CH3)3. 

car  -bln-f  1,  s.  [From  Eng.,  &c.,  carbin(ol),  and 
•yl,  orcorfe  (chem.  pref.).] 

Chem. :  The  name  given  to  the  alcohol  radicals  of 
the  corresponding  carbinols,  as  Dimethyl  carbinol 
C(CH3)2H.OH  contains  the  radical  Dimethyl-car- 
binyl(C(CH3)2H)'. 

'car  -bo,  «.  [Lat.=coal,  from  the  jet  black  color 
of  its  wings.] 

Ornith.:  The  Cormorant,  an  old  genus  of  water- 
fowl, allied  to  the  Pelicans,  and  belonging  to  the 
sub-family  Pelicaninae.  [CORMORANT.]  The  Cor- 
morant is  now  generally  called  Phalacrocorax  carbo. 


__  ipounds.  [C 

ACID,  CARBAZOTIC  ACID.]  Phenol  is  benzene  with 
one  molecule  of  (OH)  substituted  for  one  atom  of  H. 

car-b6n,  «.  [Fr.  carbone;  from  Lat.  carbo=a 
coal.] 

Chem. :  A  tetrad  non-metallic  element,  symbol  C. 
Atomic  weight,  12.  Carbon  occurs  in  three  allo- 
tropic  forms — two  crystalline  (diamond  and  graph- 
ite), and  one  amorphous  (charcoal).  Diamond 
crystallizes  in  forms  belonging  to  the  regular  sys- 
tem. It  is  transparent,  either  colorless,  or  yellow, 
pink,  bluOj  or  green.  The  hardest  substance  known, 
refracts  light  strongly,  is  infusible,  but  is  burned 
into  CO2  in  oxygen  gas  at  white  heat.  Specific 
gravity,  3'5.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity. 
It  is  found  in  gravel  in  India,  Brazil,  &c.  [DiA- 
MONDj  Graphite  crystallizes  in  six-sided  prisms. 
Specific  gravity,  2*3.  It  is  gray-black,  with  a  metal- 
lic luster.  It  is  a  good  conductor  of  electricity. 
Graphite  often  separates  in  scales  from  molten 
iron :  it  is  used  for  lead  pencils ;  it  is  often  called 
black-lead.  [GRAPHITE.]  Amorphous  carbon  occurs 
more  or  less  pure  in  lampblack,  wood  charcoal, 
coal,  coke,  and  animal  charcoal.  Specific  gravity, 
from  1'6  to  2.  It  is  porous,  absorbs  gases,  removes 
color  from  organic  liquids,  is  used  as  a  disinfect- 
ant, and  burns  in  the  air  at  red  heat,  forming  CO2. 
When  boiled  with  H2SO4,  it  is  oxidized  to  CO,  and 
SO2  is  also  formed,  which  escape  in  gas  used  as  a 
reducing  agent.  Carbon  forms  two  oxides  with 
oxygen,  CO  and  CO2,  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic 
anhydride. 

carbon-battery,  s. 

Elect. :    [BUNSEN-BATTERT.] 

carbon  chlorides,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Carbon  monochloride.  This  compound 
has  been  discovered  to  be  hexa-chlor-benzene  CeCle 
by  determination  of  its  vapor  density.  It  is 
obtained  by  passing  the  vapor  of  chloroform 
through  a  red-hot  tube.  It  forms  white  silky 
needles,  melting  at  226',  and  boiling  at  331°. 
C1-C-C1 

Carbon-dichloride,  C2CL;  =         II         analogous  to 

ethene,  obtained  by  passing  the  vapor  of  carbon- 
trichloride  through  a  red-hot  tube.  It  is  a  colorless 
liquid.  Specific  gravity,  1'6.  It  boils  at  117°. 

V 

C-C1 

Carbon-trichloride,  C2C1«  =     I  analogous  to 

C— Cl 
A 

Cl  Cl 

ethane,  obtained  by  placing  ethene  chloride  into  a 
glass  vessel  containing  Cl  and  exposing  it  to  sun- 
shine. A  white  crystalline  aromatic  substance  melt- 
ing at  160%  and  boiling  at  182°. 

Cl 

Carbon-tetrachloride,  CC1«  =  Cl— C— Cl,  a  color- 
less liquid,  specific  gravity  I'M,  and  boiling  at  77' ; 
obtained  by  passing  the  vapor  of  Cl  and  CS?  through 
a  red-hot  tube,  and  distilling  the  liquid  formed  with 
potash.  Also  formed  by  the  action  of  Cl  on  CHi 
in  direct  sunlight.  By  the  action  of  sodium  amal- 
gam on  its  alcoholic  solution  the  atoms  of  Cl  are 
replaced  by  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

carbon  dioxide,  s. 

Chem. :  Carbonic  acid  gas,  Carbonic  anhydride, 
Carbonic  oxide  (of  some  chemists)=CO2.  Carbon 
dioxide  is  a  colorless  gas  1'524  times  as  heavy  as 


carbon-printing 

air,  and_  22  times  as  heavy  as  hydrogen.  It  is 
evolved  in  large  quantities  from  fissures  in  active1 
and  extinct  volcanic  districts.  It  is  given  off  in 
the  process  of  fermentation,  from  decaying  animal 
and  vegetable  matter  and  by  animals  during  res- 
piration, and  it  contaminates  crowded  rooms.  It 
accumulates  also  in  the  bottom  of  pits  and  wells, 
and  forms  a  groat  part  of  the  afterdamp  or  choke- 
damp  of  coal  mines.  It  is  also  contained  in  most 
waters  from  springs,  and  water  charged  with  it  has 
the  power  of  dissolving  carbonates  of  calcium, 
magnesium,  and  iron.  It  is  always  produced  when 
carbonaceous  matter  is  burned  in  excess  of  air  or 
oxygen.  It  has  an  agreeable  pungent  odorj  but  it 
cannot  be  respired,  as  it  produces  insensibility  and 
death.  It  extinguishes  the  flame  of  a  lighted  taper. 
At  the  pressure  of  38'5  atmospheres  at  0*  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  colorless  limpid  liquid  insoluble  in 
water,  butsolubleinetherandalconol;  itsolidifies, 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  into  a  snow-white  mass, 
which  is  a  bad  conductorof  heat ;  when  mixed  with 
ether  it  is  used  as  a  freezing  mixture.  Carbon  diox- 
ide exists  in  the  air,  and  is  decomposed  by  the  green 
leaves  of  plants,  which  retain  the  carbon  and  liber- 
ate oxygen  in  sunlight.  About  fourv_olumcs  of  CO* 
are  contained  in  10,000  volumes  air.  The  total 
quantity  is  estimated  at  about  three  billions  of 
tons.  Cold  water  dissolves  about  its  own  volume 
of  carbon  dioxide,  whatever  be  the  density  of  the 
gas  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  the  solution  reddens 
blue  litmus  paper,  and  converts  oxides  of  the  alka- 
line and  alkaline  earth  metals  into  carbonates 
(q.  v.).  Carbon  dioxide  is  contained  in  aerated 
waters  and  in  sparkling  wines.  Carbon  dioxide 
can  be  obtained  by  burning  carbon  in  excess  of  oxy- 
gen ;  but  by  passing  CO2  over  red-hot  charcoal  it  is 
converted  into  carbon  monoxide.  _  Carbon  dioxide 
is  usually  prepared  by  decomposing  a  carbonate 
with  one  of  the  stronger  acids,  as  by  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  on  marble,  which  gives  calcium 
chloride,  water,  and  C02.  Carbon  dioxide  can  be 
distinguished  by  its  giving  a  white  precipitate- 
when  passed  into  a  solution  of  lime  or  baryta 
water,  by  its  quick  absorption  by  caustic  alkalies, 
and  by  its  extinguishing  the  flame  of  a  lighted 
taper.  [CARBONATE.]  Carbon  dioxide  is  decom- 
posed by  heating  potassium  in  it,  forming  an  oxide 
and  liberating  carbon. 

carbon  disulphlde,  s.  [BISULPHIDE  OF  CAB- 
BON.] 

carbon-holders,  ».  pi. 

Elect. :  The  fixed  clamps  for  holding  the  ends  of 
the  carbons  in  electric  arc  lamps. 

carbon-light,  s. 

Elect.:  The  light  produced  between  and  upon 
two  carbon  points,  between  which  passes  a  current 
of  electricity.  [ELECTRIC  LIGHT.] 

carbon  monoxide,  s, 

Chem. :  Carbonous  oxide,  Carbonic  oxide,  Car- 
bony^  CO".  Carbon  monoxide  is  a  colorless, 
inodorous,  tasteless  gas,  insoluble  in  water,  specific 
gravity  0'967.  It  burns  with  a  light-blue  flame, 
forming  CO2.  It  is  intensely  poisonous,  even  when 
mixed  with  largo  quantities  of  air,  producing  faint- 
ness,  insensibility,  and  death.  It  is  formed  when 
C02  is  passed  over  red-hot  charcoal,  also  by  heating 
oxalic  acid  CoH-iOi,  with  sulphuric  acid,  which 
decomposes  it  into  H?O,  C02.and  CO.  The  CO2  is 
removed  by  passing  the  eas  through  limewator.  It 
unites  with  KHO  at  high  temperatures,  forming 
formiate  of  potassium.  It  unites  with  Cl  when 
exposed  to  sunlight,  forming  phosgene  gas  COC12. 
Carbon  monoxide  can  also  bo  formed  by  heating- 
powdered  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  ten  times 
its  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Carbon 
monoxide  (Carbonyl)  in  organic  chemistry  acts  as 
a  diatomic  radical. 

carbon  oxy chloride,  s. 

Chem. :  Phosgene  gas,  Carbonyl  chloride,  COC12. 
Obtained  by  exposing  dry  CO  and  Cl<»  to  direct  sun- 
light, also  by  passing  carbon  monoxide  into  boiling 
antimony  pentachloride,  and  by  the  oxidation  of 
chloroform.  It  is  collected  over  mercury.  It  con- 
denses into  a  liquid  at  0".  It  is  decomposed  by 
water  forming  carbon  dioxide  anil  hydrochloric 
acid.  Treated  with  dry  ammonia  eas  NH:j,  it  forms- 
urea  CO(NH2)2  and  ammonium  chloride. 

carbon-printing, «. 

Photog. :  A  photographic  process  introduced  by 
Poitevin  in  1855.  It  is  as  follows :  Paper  is  coated 
with  a  compound  of  bichromate  of  potassa,  gela- 
tine, and  lamp-black,  in  cold  distilled  water ;  this  is 
allowed  to  dry  in  a  dark  room,  subsequently  ex- 
posed between  a  negative  for  a  fewminutes.  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  solution  and  of  the 
light,  then  dissolving  off  with  hot  water  the  parts 
not  affected  by  the  actinic  action  of  the  light.  The 
picture  resulting  from  this  treatment  is  a  positive- 
print  in  black  and  white,  of  which  the  shades  are 
produced  by  the  carbon  of  the  lamp-black.  Poite- 
vin also  introduced  various  colors  into  the  same- 
process.  Poitevin,  later,  introduced  another  process 


lat«,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wgt,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p6t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mate,    cub,     cUre,    unite,     ciir,    rule,    ffSll;     try:     Syrian,     se,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  lew. 
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for  carbon-printing  under  a  positive.  The  paper  is 
floated  in  a  bath  of  gelatine  dissolved  in  lukewarm 
•water  and  colored  with  lamp-black.  Such  paper  is 
sensitized  in  a  dark  room  by  immersion  in  a  solu- 
tion of  sesquichloride  of  iron  and  tartaric  acid. 
This  renders  the  gelatine  insoluble,  even  in  boiling 
•water.  The  sheets  are  dried  and  exposed  under 
transparent  positives  in  the  printing-frame.  The 
parts  of  the  film  acted  upon  by  light  become 
soluble  in  hot  water,  the  iron  salts,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  light,  being  reduced  by  the  tartaric  acid, 
restoring  the  organic  matter  to  its  natural  solu- 
bility. The  sheet  is  then  •  washed  in  hot  water, 
which  removes  the  ferruginous  compound  and 
develops  the  picture.  Improvements  were  subse- 
quently introduced  by  Swann  and  others. 

IT  Argentotype  is  a  modified  form  of  carbon  pict- 
nre  introduced  by  Wenderoth,  in  which  the  print  is 
backed  by  a  polished  plate,  to  bring  up  the  high 
lights.  Johnson  proposed  tin  as  a  substitute, 
cheaper  andless  likely  to  tarnish.  (Knight.) 

carbon  sulphoctiloride,  s. 

Chem.:  CSClo,  a  yellow,  irritating  liquid,  decom- 
posed by  potash  into  KjS,  KjCps,  and  CCU.  It  is 
not  acted  upon  by 'water.  It  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  dry  chlorine  on  carbon  disulphide. 

carbon  tool-point,  s.  An  application  of  the 
diamond  to  mechanical  purposes.  These  points  are 
used  to  point,  edge,  or  face  tools  for  drilling,  ream- 
ing, sawing,  planing,  turning,  shaping,  carving, 
engraving,  and  dressing  flint,  grindstones,  whet- 
stones, emery,  corundum,  tanite,  or  tripoli  wheels,, 
iridium,  nickel,  enamel,  crystals,  glass,  porcelain, 
china,  steel,  hardened  or  otherwise,  chilled  iron, 
copper,  or  other  metals.  Twenty-eight  forms  of  it 
are  figured  in  Knight's  Practical  Dictionary  of 
Mechanics. 

car-bb-na'-ce-oiis,  a.  [From  Lat.  carbo  (genit. 
carbonis)  =charcoal,  and  Eng.  suffix  -aceous,  from 
Lat.  suffix  -aceus. ] 

Min.  &  Geol.:  Consisting  mainly  of  carbon,  the 
simple  element  of  charcoal. 

^T  In  geology  the  term  is  applied  to  strata  wholly 
or  in  large  part  formed  by  the  accumulation  of 
such  vegetable  material  as  sunken  forests,  massed 
drift-wood,  turf,  and  moss-bogs.  Coal,  lignite,  and 
peat  have  hydrogen  as  well  as  carbon  in  their  com- 
position, and  often  mineral  impurities.  Anthracite 
and  graphite  (metamorphosed  coal)  consist  of 
nearly  pure  carbon.  Diamond  is  pure  carbon. 
Bituminous  shales,  fossil  pitch,  petroleum,  and 
naphtha  are  some  other  of  the  carbonaceous  mate- 
rials found  in  the  earth.  In  exceptional  cases  the 
carbon  of  carbonaceous  rocks  may  be  of  animal 
origin,  thus  the  oily  matter  with  which  the  bitumin- 
ous shales  of  Caithness  are  impregnated  seems  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  fossil 
fishes  rather  than  of  plants. 

"In  India,  the  great  heat  of  the  climate  brings  into 
play  that  law  already  pointed  out,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
ordinary  food  is  of  an  oxygenous  rather  than  of  a  car- 
bonaceous character." — Buckle:  History  of  Civilization  in 
England,  p.  63. 

*car-b&  na  de,  *car-b6-na'-do,  s.  [Fr.  carbon- 
node  ;  from  O.  Fr.  carbon ;  Lat.  carbo  (genit.  car- 
ftonts)=charcoal.]  A  piece  of  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl, 
cut  in  slices,  seasoned,  and  broiled. 

"If  I  come  in  his  way  willingly,  let  him  make  a  car- 
bonado of  me." — Shakesp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  v.  3. 

*car-b6-na'-ded,  *car-b6-na'-doed,  pa.  par.  or 
a.  [CAHBONADE,  «.] 

*car-b6-na'-dlng,  *car-b&-na '-do-Ing,  pr.  par. 
&s.  [CAEBONADO,«.] 

A.  -4s  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  Assubst. :  The  act  or  process  of  slicing  fish, 
&c.,  and  broiling  it  over  the  coals. 

car-b6-na'-do,  s.    [CARBONADE.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  same  as  CABBONADE. 

2.  31  in. :  Large  pebbles  or  masses  of  diamonds, 
occasionally  1,000  carats  in  weight.    They  consist 
of  pure  carbon,  excepting  0'27-2'07  per  cent.  (Dana.) 
A  variety  of  the  diamond.    (Brit.  Mus.  Cat.) 

*car  b6-na-do,t'.  t.    [CARBONADO,*.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  cut  or  slice  fish,  fowl,  &c.,  and  broil 
them  on  the  coals. 

"  A  hare  dainty  carbonadoed-" — Beaum.  dt  Fletcher. 

2.  Fig. :  To  hack,  cut  to  pieces. 

"Draw,  you  rogue,  or  I'll  so  carbonado 
Your  shanks.'         Shakesp.:  King  Leart  ii.  2. 

car-bo-na'r-Ism,  «.  [Carbonar(i) ;  -ton.]  The 
principles  of  the  Carbonari. 

car-b6-na'-ro (pi.  carbonari), s.  [Ital. carbonaro 
=a  collier.]  A  member  of  a  secret  association  es- 
tablished in  Italy  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  with  the  object  of  setting  up  a  republic. 
The  Carbonari  took  charcoal  [Ital.  carbone]  as  their 
symbol  of  purification,  and  adopted  as  their  motto, 
"Revenge  on  the  wolves  who  devour  the  lambs. 
The  origin  of  the  society  is  uncertain. 


car-bon-a-ta'-tion,  s.  [From  Eng.  carbonate.] 
The  process  of  saturating  with  carbonic  acid  gas ; 
as  is  done  with  purified  beet  juice  in  making  beet 
sugar. 

car-b6n-ate,  s.  [From  Eng.  carbon(ic),  and 
suff.  -ate  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  Carbonates  are  salts.  The  corresponding 
acid,  H2COa,  is  not  known  in  a  free  state ;  it  may 
be  formed  when  CO2  is  dissolved  in  water ;  it  is 
dibasic ;  the  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  metals  are 
soluble  in  water,  and  are  either  acid  or  neutral 
salts  according  as  one  or  both  atoms  of  H  are  re- 
placed, as  KHCOs  and  K2COa.  The  acid  salts  are 
often  called  bicarbonates.  The  carbonates  of  the 
other  metals  are'  insoluble.  Basic  carbonates  are 
mixtures  of  carbonates  and  oxides.  Carbonates 
liberate  CO2  when  treated  with  an  acid,  which  may 
be  recognized  by  passing  it  into  a  solution  of  baryta 
water,  in  which  it  throws  down  a  white  precipitate 
of  BaCC*3,  soluble  in  HC1.  Carbonic  acid  may  be 
theoretically  considered  to  have  this  formula  and 
belong  to  the  lactic  acid  series —  (  OH 

Civ^O- 
(OH 

car'-bon-a-ted,  a.    [CARBONATE.] 

Chem. :  Combined  or  impregnated  with  carbonic 
acid.  Carbonated  water  is  either  pure  or  holding 
various  saline  matters  in  solution,  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid  gas.  For  general  sale  in  this 
country  the  water  contains  a  little  soda,  which  be- 
ing charged  with  the  gas  is  called  soda  and  water. 
(Ure:  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures  and 
Mines.) 

car-bon'-Ic,*car-bon'-Ick,  a.  [Eng.  carbon ;  -ic.~\ 
Containing  carbon,  pertaining  to  carbon. 

"  Corn,  and  particularly  wheat,  contains  more  of  the 
carbonic  principle  than  grasses."— Kirwan:  On  Manures, 

carbonic  acid,  s. 

1.  Chem.  cfc  Ord.  Lang.:  The  old  but  still  well- 
known  name  for  what  is  called  by  modern  chemists 
carbon  dioxide  (q.  v.). 

2,  Physiol. :  Air  exhaled  from  the  lungs  is  saturated 
with  moisture,  and,  moreover,  contains  about  4'35 
per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid.  The  amount  is  increased 
by  active    exercise.    By  breathing   the   same   air 
again  and  again,  it  is  possible  to  increase  the  car- 
bonic acid  to  about  10  per  cent.,  but  with  very 
deleterious  effects.    Air  in  which  animals  had  been 
suffocated  was  found  by  Mr.  Courthope  to  contain 
12'75  per  -cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  but  less  than  half 
that  amount  (5  to  6  per  cent.)  will  endanger  life. 

Carbonic  acid  engine : 

1.  An  engine  driven  by  the  expansive  power  of 
condensed  carbonic  acid  gas. 

2.  A  machine  for  impregnating  water  with  car- 
bonic acid  gas  as  a  beverage. 

3.  A  form  of  fire-engine,  in  which  water  is  ejected 
by  the  pressure  due  to  the  evolution  of  carbonic 
acid  in  a  closed  chamber  over  water,  or  in  which 
carbonic  acid  is  ejected  with  the  water,  to  assist 
in  extinguishing  the  fire  by  the  exclusion  of  oxygen 
from  it. 

carbonic  oxide,  s.  The  old  name  for  carbon 
monoxide  (q.  v.) . 

car-bon-If-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  carbo  (genit.  car- 
bonis) =coal ;  /ero=to  bear,  produce,  and  Eng.  suff. 

-OU8.~\ 

Geol. :  A  term  applied  to  the  extensive  and  thick 
series  of  strata  witn  which  seams  of  paleeozoic  coal 
are  more  or  less  immediately  associated.  It  is 
applied  as  well  to  that  great  system  of  formations 
wliich  yield  our  main  supply  of  coal  as  to  some 
divisions  of  that  system,  such  as  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  and  the  Carboniferous  Slates.  It  is  also 
applied  to  the  fossils  found  in  any  stratum  belong- 
ing to  the  system. 

carboniferous  system  or  formation,  s. 

Geol.:  The  Carboniferous  succeeds  the  old.  Red 
Sandstone  or  some  other  member  of  the  Devonian 
system,  and  passes  upward  into  the  Permian  series. 
Its  constituent  groups  vary  much  in  the  thicknesses 
of  their  sandstones,  clays,  limestones,  and  coals  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  according  to  their  con- 
ditions of  deposition  in  conterminous  seas,  estua- 
ries, and  lagoons. 

Carboniferous  fossils  comprise  labyrinthodont 
and  other  amphibia;  heterocercal  fishes  of  many 
forms  ;numerpusinsects,  myriapods,  and  arachnids : 
crustaceans  (including  the  last  of  the  trilobites  and 
the  eurypterids)  of  all  orders  except  the  highest 
decapods :  mollusks  of  all  the  known  orders ;  poly- 
zoa ;  corals  of  the  "  rugose  "  kind ;  foraminifora  ; 
and  some  plants  of  the  conifer  and  cycad  groups, 
but  far  more  of  the  fern,  equisotum,  and  lycopod 
orders. 

The  Carboniferous  Limestone  consists  of  the 
corals,  encrinites,  shells,  and  foraminifera  of  a 
great  sea,  with  muds,  sands,  and  coal-beds  on  its 
margins.  Doth  at  first  (Tuedian),  and  afterward 
(Yoredale).  These  constitute  the  coal-measures  of 
Russia,  Styria,  Italy,  Corsica,  the  Boulonnais,  &c., 
and  the  Lower  Coal-measures  of  Scotland. 


The  Millstone  Grit  next  formed,  in  shallow  water, 
of  widespread  sheets  of  sand  and  shingle,  has  a  few 
scattered  fossil  plants  and  shells,  and  thin  seams 
of  coal. 

"  Measures  "  is  a  mining  term  for  strata,  retained 
for  the  coal-measures,  which  consist  of  numerous- 
successive  groups  of  (1)  clay,  (2)  coal,  (3)  shale,  and 
(4)  sandstone,  each  varying  from  a  few  inches  to- 
some  feet  in  thickness.  These  originated  as  mari- 
time flats  with  luxuriant  jungles,  subjected  tc* 
inundations  of  fresh  and  brackish  waters,  with 
mud  and  sand,  and  sometimes  of  sea-water,  leaving* 
a  limestone  of  sea-shells. 

The  thick  forests  of  gigantic  lycopods,  equiseteSj 
and  ferns  covered  their  floors  witn  accumulated 
exuvice,  and  thick  layers  of  each  season's  spore-dust. 
Storms  tore  down  the  clustered  trunks,  and  covered; 
them  with  the  mud  and  sand  of  inundations. 

[COAL.J 

The  " underclay,"  or  "seat-earth,"  under  each 
coal-seam  was  the  soil  in  which  the  trees  (Sigillaria, 
Lepidodendron,  and  Calamites)  grew,  and  is  a  pure 
clay  used  for  firebricks,  encaustic  tiles,  &c. 

The  "  roof-shale  "  over  the  coal,  forming  a  tough 
roof  to  the  galleries  in  mining,  was  brought  by 
floods,  together  with  its  water-logged  fern-fronds 
and  trunks  and  branches  of  the  larger  plants.  This 
and  other  shales  ("batt,"&c.)  contain  some  beds- 
of  Anthracosia  and  other  aquatic  mollusks,  also  a 
few  land  shells,  numerous  entomostraca,  and  some 
higher  Crustacea,  a  few  arachnids,  insects,  and 
myriapods,  with  occasional  amphibia,  and  abun- 
dant remains  of  heterocercal  fishes.  These  fossils 
are  often  imbedded  in  ironstone,  concreted  in  the- 
shales. 

Thick  sand-drifts,  of  frequent  occurrence,  formed 
the  sandstones  ("  post,"  &c.),  containing  scattered 
plant-remains.  (Prof.  T.  B.  Jones,  F.  B.  S.) 

car-b6n-I-za'-tion,  car-bon-I-§a  -tion,  s.  [Eng. 
carboniz(e) ;  -ation.]  The  act  or  process  of  carbon- 
izing, or  converting  into  carbon.  ( Ure.) 

car'-b6n-Ize,  car'-b6n-i§e,  t'.  t.  [Eng.  carbon; 
-ize.]  To  convert  into  carbon  by  the  action  of  fire 
or  acids. 

car  -b6n-ized,  car'-b6n-ised,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[CARBONIZE.] 

car'-b6n-Iz-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  carbonize;  -fr.~]  A  tank 
or  vessel  containing  benzole  orother  suitable  liquid 
hydrocarbon,  and  through  which  air  or  gas  is  passed 
in  order  to  carry  off  an  inflammable  vapor.  [CAB- 

BURETOR.] 

car'-b6n-Iz-Ing,  car'-bftn-Isj-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a. 
&  s.  [CARBONIZE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  ('See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substan. :  The  act  or  process  of  converting 
into  carbon ;  carbonization. 

carbonizing-furnace,  «.  An  apparatus  for  car- 
bonizing wood,  disintegrating  rocks,  &c.  It  is 
composed  of  a  furnace  or  fire-chamber,  movable 
upon  a  stationary  frame,  both  vertically  and  hori- 
zontally, and  provided  with  a  nozzle  by  which  the 
flame  is  directed  upon  the  object. 

car-b6n-om'-e-ter,  s.  [Eng.  carbon,  o  connect- 
ive, and  meter.]  An  instrument  for  detecting  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  by  its  action, 
on  lime-water. 

car'-bon-ous,  a.  [Eng.  carbon;  -ous.1  The  same 
as  CARBONIC  (q.  v.). 

car'-bon-yl,  s.  &  a.  [From  Lat.,  &c.,  carbon= 
charcoal,  and  Gr.  hule=  .  .  .  matter  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  being.]  A  diatomic  radical  having  the  for- 
mula CO". 

carbonyl  chloride,  s.    [CAEBON  OXVCHLORIDE.J 

car-bo-run'-dum,  s.  Thename  given  to  a  newly 
discovered  substance,  composition  yet  undeter- 
mined. 

"  Incidentally  to  an  attempt  to  produce  diamonds  by- 
artifice,  an  American  chemist  discovered  a  mineral  hith- 
erto unknown — the  hardest  substance  in  existence  with 
one  exception.  It  is  called  'carborundum.'  The  inventor 
for  making  his  gems  obtained  from  a  concern  in  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y.,  the  use  of  its  aluminum-smelting  apparatus. 
In  reducing  that  metal  electricity  is  employed,  generat- 
ing an  enormously  high  temperature.  As  a  chance  experi- 
ment he  put  into  the  furnace  a  lump  of  clay  together 
with  a  piece  of  graphite,  which  is  pure  carbon.  The- 
result  was  some  small  wine-colored  crystals  of  rhomboidal 
shape.  On  examination  it  was  found  that  they  were 
harder  than  sapphire.  Diamond  is  the  hardest  of  natural 
minerals ;  sapphire  comes  next,  and  then  ruby." — Phila- 
delphia Times. 

car-b8-trl'-a-mlne,  s.  [From  Eng.  carbo(n); 
Lat.  prefix  <ri=three,  and  Eng.  amine.]  [AMINES.} 

Chem.:  Guanidine,  CH5N3  or  C'MNH".   An  or- 

(  NHj 

ganic  base  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  or* 
chloropicrin,  also  by  heating  cyanamide,  CH2Nj.  in 
alcoholic  solution  with  ammonium  chloride.  Also- 


boll,     boy;     pout,     Jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian    •  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -ticra,      -sion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


r  -b<Sy,  «.    [Probably  from  Gael.  &  Ir.  carb  =  a 
et.    Ct.  Lat.  cwrbis.}     A  large  globular  glass 


carbovinate 

by  oxidizing  guanine  with  SCI  and  KClOs.  Gnani- 
diue  forms  colorless  crystals,  forming  an  alkaline 
solution  with  water,  which  absorbs  CO?.  Guani- 
dine  boiled  with  baryta  water  yields  ammonia  and 
urea.  Methyl,  phenyl,  &c.,  guanidines  are  known. 
(See  Watts:  Diet,  of  Chemistry.) 

car-bOV-In-ate,  s.  [From  Eng.  carbovinic), 
and  suff.  -ate  (Chem.).]  A  salt  of  carbovinic  acid. 

car-b8-vln'-lc,  a.  [From  Eng.  carbo(n),  and 
vinic  (q.v.).] 

carbovinic  acid,  s.  The  same  as  ETHYL  CAB- 
BONIC  ACID  (q.  v.). 

car-1 

basket.     

vessel,  protected  with  wicker-work,  and  used  for 
containing  sulphuric  acid  and  other  corrosive 
liquids. 

"Boil  the  whole  .  .  set  it  .  .  aside  in  a  corked 
carboy  before  it  be  bottled.  Stir  it  well,  and  set  it  aside 
in  carboys." — Ure:  8.  V.  Liqueurs. 

car-bun  cle,  *car-bon-cle,  char-bon-cle, 
*char-buc-le,  *car-boc-le,  *char-buk-elle, 
*char-bOk  Ull,  «.  [Fr.  carbuncte;  Ital.  carbon- 
colo;Sp.  carboncp ;  Get.  karbunchel;  all  from  Lat 
carbunculus=a  little  coal,  dimin.of  carfto— a  coal.] 

1.  Min. :  A  precious  stone,  a  variety  of  garnet,  of 
a  deep-red  color,  found  in  the  East  Indies.    When 
held  up  to  the  sun  its  deep  tinge  becomes  exactly 
the  color  of  a  burning  coal.    In  the  Middle  Ages  it 
•was  popularly  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  giving 
out  light.    It  is  cut  in  a  form  called  concave  cabo- 
chon. 

"  The  stone  noblest  of  alls 
The  which  that  men  carbuncle  calle." 

Gower:  C.  A.,  i.  67. 

"And  they  set  in  It  four  rows  of  stones:  the  first  row  was 
a  sardine,  a  topaz,  and  a  carbuncle  .  .  ." — Krod.  mix.  10. 

2.  Script, :  The  carbuncle  of  Exod.  xxxix.  10,  Heb. 
bareketh,  and  that  of  Ezek.  xxxviii.  13,  Heb.  bar- 
kath,  is  probably  the  emerald :  that  of  Is.  liv.  12, 
Heb.  ekdachh,  is  an  unidentified  flashing  gem. 

3.  Med. :  A  malignant  boil  or  ulcer,  forming  a 
hard  round  tumor,  and  differing  from  an  ordinary 
boU  in  having  no  core. 

*car-bun'-cl8d,  «.    [CAEBCSCLE.] 

1.  get  with  carbuncles. 

"An  armor  all  of  gold;  it  was  a  king's.— 
— He  has  deserv'd  it;  were  it  carbuncled 
Like  holy  Phoebus'  car." 

Sltakesp.:  Ant.  &  drop.,  iv.  8. 

2.  Affected  or  marked  with  carbuncles ;  suffering 
from  a  carbuncle. 

car-bun'-CU-lar,  a.  [Eng.  carbuncle;  -ar.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  carbuncle ;  of  the  nature  of  a 
carbuncle.  (Johnson.) 

*car-bun'-cu-late,  a.  [Lat.  carbunculatus,  pa. 
par.  of  carbunculo=(l)  to  suffer  from  carbuncles, 
(2)  (of  plants) =to  be  blasted.] 

O.  Bot. :  Blasted  by  excessive  heat  or  cold. 

*car-bun-CU-la'-tlOn,  «.  [Lat.  carbunculatio; 
from  carbunculo=  (1)  to  suffer  from  carbuncles,  (2) 
(of  plants)  =to  be  blasted.]  The  blasting  of  the 
young  buds  of  trees  or  plants,  either  by  excessive 
heat  or  excessive  cold.  (Harris.) 

*car-bun  -cu-lyne,  a.  [Lat.  carbunculfus) ; 
Eng.  suff.  -yne=tne.]  Full  or  red  pebbles  or  clods. 

"Black  erthe  is  apte,  and  londe  carbunculyne." — Palla- 
dius,  xi i .  39. 

*car -bu-ret,  s.  [From  Eng.,  &c.,  carbo(n),  and 
euff.  -uret  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  A  compound  formed  by  the  combination 
of  carbon  with  another  substance. 

car-blj-ret'-ted,  a.    [Eng.  carburet;  -ed.] 

Chem. ;  Combined  with  carbon,  or  holding  carbon 
in  solution.  The  gas  known  among  miners  as  fire- 
damp is  pure  carburetted  hydrogen. 

car-bu-ret'-tSr,  car-bu-r8t'-4r,  s.  [Eng.  car- 
buret; -or.] 

Chem.:  An  apparatus  for  making  carburets, 
through  which  coal  gas,  hydrogen,  or  air  is  passed 
through  or  over  a  liquid  hydrocarbon,  to  increase 
or  confer  the  illuminating  power.  They  may  be 
said  to  be  of  two  kinds,  though  the  purpose  differs 
rather  than  the  construction :  (1)  for  enriching  gas, 
i  '>)  for  carbureting  air.  The  former  of  the  two  was 
the  primary  idea ;  the  latter  was  suggested  as  the 
matter  was  developed. 

car-bu-rl-za'-tion,  s.  [From  Eng.  carburet; 
-iz ;  and  -at ion.] 

Of  iron:  The  act  of  combining  it  with  carbon 
with  the  view  of  converting  it  into  steel. 

car'-byl,  a.  [From  Eng.  carb(on),  and  Qr.hyle 
=  .  .  .  matter  as  a  principle  of  being.] 

carbyl  sulphate,  s.    [ETHIONIC  OXIDE.] 

car-ca-J6u, «.   [Fr.] 

ZoOl. :  The  badger,  Melee  labradorica,  a  native  of 
North  America ;  also  called  the  Wolverine  (q.  v.). 
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tcar-ca-net'  (Eng.),  "car-cant  (Scotch),  «.  [A 
diminutive  of  Fr.  carcan—a  chain  or  collar;  Dut. 
karkant;  Low  Lat.  carcannum;  Ital.  carcarne;  (?) 
from  Armor.  kerchen=the  bosom,  kelchen^SL  collar, 
from  kelch=&  circle.] 

1.  A  jeweled  chain  or  collar. 

"  Round  thy  neck  in  subtle  ring 
Make  a  carcanet  of  rays." 

Tennyson:  Adeline,  6. 

2.  .  I  pendant  ornament  of  the  head. 

*'  Vpon  thair  forebrows  thay  did  beir 
Targats  and  tablets  of  trim  warks, 
Pendants  and  oarcanta  shining  cleir." 

Watson's  Coll.,  ii.  10. 

car'-eass,  car'-case,  *car-cais,  'car-cays, 
*car-keys,  *car-kasse,  *car-kas,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr. 
carquasse="  a  carkasseor  dead  corps  "  (Cotgrave)  ; 
Fr.  carcasse;  Ital.  corco*«a=a  bomb,  a  shell;  car- 
casso  =  a  quiver,  hulk  ;  Sp.  carcasa  ;  Low  Lat. 
tarcasius=a  quiver  ;  Pers.  tarhash—a.  .quiver.] 

A.  A  8  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 
t(l)  A  body. 

"  Lovely  her  face;  was  ne'er  so  fair  a  creature, 
For  earthly  carcass  had  a  heavenly  feature." 

Oldham:  Poems. 

IT  Now  only  used  in  contempt. 
(2)  A  dead  body,  a  corpse. 

"  Carkeys.    Corpus,  cadaver."  —  Prompt.  Parv. 

"  Could  I  myself  the  bloody  banquet  join  ! 

No  —  to  the  dogs  that  carcass  I  resign.'* 

Pope:  Uomer's  Iliad,  bk.  xiii.  487-8. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  decayed  or  ruined  remains  of  anything. 

"  A  rotten  carcass  of  a  boat,  not  rigg'd, 
Nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  mast." 

Sliakesp.  :  Tempest,  i.  2. 

(2)  Any  rotten  or  corrupt  body. 

"'  Society,'  says  he,  'is  not  dead  :  that  Carcass,  which 
you  call  dead  Society,  is  but  her  mortal  coil  which  she  has 
shuffled-off,  to  assume  a  nobler  .  .  .'  "  —  Carlyle:  Sartor 
Kesartus,  bk.  ill,  ch.  v. 

(3)  The  unfinished  framework  or  skeleton  of  any- 
thing; thus,  the  carcass  of  a  house=the  walls;  the 
carcass  of  a  *hip=the  ribs,  with  keel,  stem,  and 
stern-post,  after  the  planks  are  stripped  off. 

II.  Mil.:  A  .cast-iron,  .thick-metalled,  spherical 
shell,  having  three  fire-holes.  Filled  with  a  com- 
position of  saltpeter, 
sulphur,  rosin,  sul- 
phide of  antimony, 
tallow,  and  Venice 
turpentine,  which 
burns  about  twelve 
minutes.  Fired  from 
smooth-bore  guns, 
howitzers  and  mor- 
tars. Used  to  ignite 
combustible  mate- 
rials. 

1[  For  the  distinc- 
tion between  carcass 
and  body,  see  BODY. 

B.  As  adj.:  (Seethe 
compounds.) 

carcass-flooring,  s. 

Carpent.:  That  which  supports  the  boarding, 
or  floor-boards  above,  and  the  ceiling  below, 
being  a  grated  frame  of  timber,  varying  in  many 
particulars.  (Gwilt.) 

carcass-roofing,  ». 

Carpent.:  The  grated  frame  of  timber-work 
which  spans  the  building,  and  carries  the  boarding 
and  other  covering.  (Owilt.) 

carcass-saw,  s.  A  kind  of  tenon-saw.  The 
blade  is  strengthened  by  a  metallic  hacking,  whicli 
is  bent  over  and  closed  upon  it  with  a  hammer. 
(Knight.) 

•car-cat,  *car-kat,  car-ket,  car-cant,  s. 
[CAECAEET.] 

1.  A  necklace.    (Scotch.) 

"Thair  collars,  carcats,  and  hals  beids." 

Maitland  Poems,  p.  327. 

2.  A  pendant  ornament  of  the  head.    (Watson: 
Coll.) 

3.  A  garland  of  flowers  worn  as  a  necklace.    (Dis- 
cipline.)   (Jamieson.) 

*car-9eir,  *car-cer,  v.  t.  [Low  Lat.  carcero. 
CARCEE,  s.]  To  imprison. 

"This  Felton  had  bein  tuyse  carceirtd  by  the  Duke  [of 
BuckinghameJ  .  .  ."  —  Gordon:  }list.  Earls  of  Sutherl., 
p.  406. 

car  -eel,  s.  &  a.  [From  Carcel,  a  proper  name 
(?).] 

carcel-lamp,  s.  A  French  lamp,  in  which  the 
oil  is  raised  to  the  wick  by  clock-work.  It  is  used 
in  lighthouses. 


Carcass. 


card 

*car -C.el-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Sp.  carcelage; 
Low  Lat.  carcelagium.  carceragium  —  o.  prison  fee; 
from  carcer=a  prison.]  Prison  fees. 

car -<jer,  s.  [Lat.  carcer=a  goal,  a  prison.]  A 
prison ;  a  starting-post  or  goal. 

*car  -9er-al,  a.  [Lat.  carceraUs= belonging  to  a 
prison ;  carcer=a  prison.]  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  prison. 

"  Notwithstanding  through  f auour  they  were  contented, 
that  he  should  be  released  from  his  carceral  indurauce, 
.  .  ."—  Fox;  Martyrs;  Henry  VI.,  1. 

car-cer'-fl-lar,  a.  [From  Eng.  carcerule  (q.v.), 
and  sun.  -ar,] 

Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  carcerule.    (Lindley.) 

car'-9er-u.le,  *.   [A  dimin.  from  Lat.  career.] 

Bot.:  An  indehiscent  many-celled,  superior  fruit, 
such  as  that  of  the  linden.  Also  employed  among 
fungals  to  denote  their  spore-case.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

car-char'-I-as,  8.  [Gr,  fcarc/»artos=a  kind  of 
shark.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  sharks,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  CarcharidBB.  Carckarias  vulgaris  is  the 
White  Shark,  C.  vulpes  the  Fox  Shark.  C.  glaucus 
the  Blue  Shark. 

car-Cliar'-I-d»t  s.  pi.  [From  Gr.  karcharias= 
a  kind  of  shark,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  suff.  -idee.  1 

Ichthy.:  The  most  typical  family  of  Snarks, 
placed  under  the  fish-order  Selachia  and  the  sub- 
order Plagiostomata.  They  have  large  triangular 
sharp  teeth,  two  dorsal  fins*  both  without  spiues,  a 
head  of  the  ordinary  form  (not  hammer-shaped  as 
in  the  allied  family  Zygaenidae),  and  no  spiracles. 
[CAECHAEIAS.] 

car-Cliar'-6-d8n,  s.  [Gr.  karcharos  =  jaggedt 
pointed ;  fcarcAartos=a  kind  of  shark ;  odous,  genit. 
odontos=&  tooth.] 

Palceont. :  Various  fossil  sharks  known  by  their 
teeth,  which  have  been  found  in  the  Fx>cene  of 
Sheppey,  as  well  as  in  the  cretaceous  rocks,  while 
some  dredged  up  by  the  *'  Challenger  "  expedition 
are  believed  to  be  Miocene. 

car-char-6p  -sis,  s.  [Gr.  karcharos= jagged, 
pointed  \karcharias=a.  kind  of  shark,  and  opsis=a. 
face.] 

Geol.:  A  genus  of  carboniferous  shark-like  fishes. 
(Stormonth.) 

car-§In-6  -des,,s.  [Gr.  fcarfcmories=cancerous.] 

Bot. ;  A  term  applied  to  what  is  commonly  called 
canker  in  trees,  which  may  in  general  be  charac- 
terized as  a  slow  decay  inducing  deformity.  The 
appearances  are  very  different  in  different  plantst 
and  the  same  plant,  as  the  apple,  may  even  exhibit 
three  or  four  different  varieties. 

*car-9ln-&-log'-I-cal,  a.  [Eng.  carcinolog(y); 
-tcaJ.]  Pertaining  to  carcinology. 

*car-9ln-Sl'-ft-g!y<,s.  [Gr.  fcarfc*nos=acrab;  to<j<ts 
=a  treatise,  discourse.]  The  science  which  treats 
of  the  crab  and  other  crustaceans. 

car-$In  -6-ma,  *.  [Lat.  carcinoma;  from  Gr. 
Icdi'kliinma;  from  karkinos=&  crab,  a  cancer.] 

1,  Med. :  A  name  given  to  cancer,  owing  to  a  cer- 
tain resemblance  which  some  forms  of  the  disease 
present  to  a  crab.    [CANCER.] 

"  When  this  process  commences  it  is  in  that  stage  which 
has  been  denominated  carcinoma,  or  cancer."—  Copland: 
Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine. 

2.  Bot. :  A  disease  in  trees  when  the  bark  sepa- 
rates; an  acrid  sap  exuding  and  ulcerating  the  sur- 
rounding parts. 

car-cln-5m'-a-toiis,  a.  [Lat.  carcinoma;  Gr. 
karkindma,  genit.  karkindmatos;  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ous.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  carcinoma  or  cancer. 
(Ash,  <&c.) 

car  -cln-fis,  s.    [Gr.  karkinos=3.  crab,  a  cancer.] 

1.  Pathol.:  A  cancer. 

2.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  short-tailed  Crustacea.    Car- 
cinus  Mcenas  is  a  small  crab  common  around  the 
shores  of  Britain.  It  is  oaten  by  the  poor,  but  is  not 
equal  to  the  larger  crab,  Cancer  pagurus  (q.  v.). 

card  (J),«.  &«.  [Fr-  carte;  Ital.  &  Sp. car/a, Ger. 
karte;  Dut.  kaart;  from  Lat.  charta;  all  =  paper.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language ; 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  Gen.:  A  piece  of  pasteboard,  of  material  made 
of  several  sheets  of  paper  united. 

(2)  Specially: 

(a)  A  small  oblong  piece  of  fine  pasteboard,  on 
which  is  printed  a  person's  namo  and  (sometimes) 
address,  to  be  left  by  visitors  calling  at  a  house. 

"  Our  first  cards  were  to  Onrnbns  House.  My  Lady's  are 
returned  by  a  great  big  flunky;  and  I  leftve  you  to  fancy 
my  poor  Betsy's  discomfiture  as  the  lod#inp-houf»e  maid 
took  in  the  curd*,  and  Lady  St.  Michael's  drives  away, 
though  she  actually  Baw  us  at  the  drawing-room  window." 
— Thackeray:  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xxviii. 


fate     fat     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     fatter;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    hgr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot, 
or,  '  wore,     wplf,     work,     wh6,     s6n;     mate,     cub,    ctire,    unite,    cOr,    rttle,    fill;     try,     Syrian,     as,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


card-cutter 

(6)  The  same  as  Post-card  (q.  v.). 

(c)  The  same  as  II.  1  (q.  v.). 

(d)  The  programme  of  any  sports,  especially  races. 
"  The  card  was  a  pretty  good  one,  and  the  stands  and 

rings  received  a   fair   amount  of  patronage." — London 
Daily  Telegraph,  Muy  11,  1881. 

(e)  A  queer  character ;  synonymous  with  "  an  odd 
fish,"  "  a  sly  old  coon." 

"  Such  an  old  card  as  this,  so  deep,  so  sly." — Dickens. 

(f)  An  attractive  feature  of  any  theater,  opera, 
or  other  public   entertainment.    Common   in  the 
expression,  A  drawing  card. 

"  During  the  latter  part  of  last  week  Miss  Amelia 
Glover,  who  is  the  best  card  'About  Town '  has  to  offer,  was 
out  of  the  cast  on  account  of  illness." — Chicago  Tribune, 
Jan.  8,  1894. 

IT  On  the  cards:  Possible.    (Colloquial.) 
2.  Fig. :  An  indicator  or  guide. 

"On  life's  vast  ocean  diversely  we  sail, 
Reason  the  card,  but  passion  is  the  gale." 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  ii.  108. 

(a)  To  speak  by  the  card:  To  be  very  exact  or 
careful  in  one's  words;  to  speak  from  official  or 
certain  information. 

"How  absolute  the  knave  is!  we  mnst  speak  by  the  card, 
or  equivocation  will  undo  us." — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  L 

(6)  That  was  my  best  trump  card:  My  best 
chance ;  the  best  thing  for  me  to  do. 

(c)  He  had  the  cards  in  his  men  hands:  He  had 
the  advantage,  and  could  do  as  he  liked. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Cfames:  One  of    a   number   of    small   oblong 
pieces   of    thin   pasteboard   marked  with   divers 
points  and  figures,  and  used  in  games  of  chance  or 
skill. 

"Soon  as  she  spreads  her  hand,  th'  aerial  guard 
Descend,  and  sit  on  each  important  card." 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iii.  32. 

^1  Playing-cards  were  probably  invented  in  the 
East.  In  Italy  they  originally  bore  the  name  of 
Naibi,  and  they  are  still,  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
called  Naipes,  signifying,  in  the  Eastern  languages, 
divination.  Cards  were  first  painted  by  hand.  The 
art  of  printing  cards  was  discovered  in  Germany 
between  1350  and  1360.  It  has  been  stated  that 
cards  were  in  use  in  Spain  in  1332.  In  1387,  John  I., 
king  of  Castille,  prohibited  their  use.  In  France 
card-playing  was  practiced  in  1361,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century  we  find  Charles  VI. 
amusing  himself  with  cards  during  his  sickness. 
The  figures  on  modern  cards  are  of  French  origin, 
and  are  said  to  have  been  invented  between  1430 
and  1461. 

2.  Naut. :  A  circular  sheet  of  paper  on  which  the 
points  of  the  compass  are  marked. 

"  The  very  ports  they  blow, 
All  the  quarters  that  they  know, 
I*  th'  shipman'seard." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  1.  3. 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds.) 

*"  Compounds  of  obvious  signification:  Card- 
basket,  card-case,  card-making,  card-party,  card- 
plaijhig,  card-rack,  card-table. 

card-cutter,  s.  A  machine  for  reducing  card- 
board to  pieces  of  uniform  and  proper  size  for 
cards. 

card-grinding,  a.  (See  the  subjoined  com- 
pound.) 

Card-grinding  machine : 

Mach. :  A  machine  having  a  rotary  emery-wheel 
revolving  in  a  central  position  relatively  to  flats 
and  card  cylinders,  which  are  arranged  around  it. 

card-leaf  tree,  s. 

Bot. :  A  West  Indian  name  for  Clusia. 

card-maker  (1),  'cardemaker,  s.  A  maker  of 
playing-cards. 

card-match,  cardmatch,  s.  A  match  made  by 
dipping  pieces  of  card  into  melted  sulphur. 

"  Take  care  that  those  may  make  the  most  noise  who 
have  the  least  to  sell;  which  is  very  observable  in  the 
venders  of  cardmatches." — Addison. 

card -press,  8. 

Printing:  A  small  press  adapted  for  printing 
cards. 

card-sharper,  s.    One  who  cheats  at  cards. 

card-sharping,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  card,  and  sharp,  v. 
(q.  v.)] 

1.  As  adj. :  Cheating  at  cards. 

2.  Assubst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  cheating  at 
cards. 

card  (2),  carde,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.carde;  Dut.  kaard; 
Ger,  karde;  Dan.  karde;  Sw.  carda;  Sp.  carda; 
Ital.  cardo ;  all  from  Low  Lat.  cardus ;  Lat.  carduus 
=a  thistle,  a  teasel.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

"I.  Ord.Lang.:  The  head  of  the  thistle  or  teasel 
used  for  combing  wool  or  flax. 
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II.  Technically: 

1.  Cotton  and  Wool  Manufacture,  etc.  : 

(1)  An   instrument   for  combing  wool,    flax,  or 
cotton,  to  disentangle  or  tear  apart  the  tussocks, 
and  lay  the  fibers  in  parallel  order  that  they  maybe 
spun.    It  is  a  wire-brush  in  which  the  teeth  are 
inserted  obliquely  through  a  piece  of  leather,  or  of 
cotton,  linen,  or  india-rubber,  which  is  then  nailed 
to  a  wooden  back. 

41  Cards  are  instruments  which  serve  to  disentangle  the 
fibers  of  wool,  cotton,  or  other  analogous  bodies,  to 
arrange  them  in  an  orderly  lap  or  fleece,  and  thereby  pre- 
pare them  to  be  spun  into  uniform  threads.  .  .  .  Cards 
are  formed  of  a  sheet  or  fillet  of  leather,  pierced  with  a 
multitude  of  small  holes;  in  which  are  implanted  small 
staples  of  wire,  with  bent  projecting  ends  called  teeth."— 
Vre:  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

"  Carde,  wommanys  instrument.  Cardus,  discerpicu- 
lum." — Prompt.  Parv. 

(2)  A  sliver  of  fiber  from  a  carding-machine. 

2.  Menage:  A  currying  tool  formed  of  a  piece  of 
card-clothing  mounted  on  a  back  with  a  handle, 
and  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  currycomb. 

3.  Weaving:  One  of   the  perforated  pasteboards 
or  sheet-metal  plates  in  the  Jacquard  attachments 
to  looms  for  weaving  figured  fabrics. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds.) 

card-clothing,  s.  The  garniture  of  a  carding- 
machine. 

card-maker  (2),  s.  A  maker  of  a  carding  instru- 
ment. 

"  Cardmaker.    Cardifactor." — Prompt.  Parv. 

"Am  not  I  Christ  ophero  Sly,  by  occupation  a  card- 
maker." — Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Induct. 

card-setting,  a.  (See  the  subjoined  compound.) 
Card-setting  machine :  A  machine  for  setting  the 
bent  wire  teeth  (dents')  in  the  bands  or  fillets  of 
leather,  or  alternate  layers  of  cotton,  linen,  and 
india-rubber,  which  form  the  backing  of  the  wire 
brush  of  the  carding-machine. 

"card  (1),  v.  i.  [CAED  (!),«.]  To  play  at  cards, 
to  gamble. 

card  (2),  *car-dyn,  »kar-dyn,  v.t.  [CAED  (2),s.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  comb,    to  disentangle,   cleanse,  and 
straighten  wool  or  flax  with  a  card. 

"  Cardyn  wolle.    Carpo." —Prompt.  Parv. 
"  The  while  their  wives  do  sit 
Beside  them,  carding  wool." 

May:  rtrgtl. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  clean  or  clear,  to  expurgate. 

"  If  it  be  carded  with  covertise."— P.  Plowman  (5628). 

"This  book  must  be  carded  and  purged." — Shelton:  Don 
Quixote. 

*2.  To  mix,  mingle. 

"It  is  an  excellent  drink  for  a  consumption  to  be  drunk 
either  alone,  or  carded  with  some  other  beer." — Bacon: 
Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

3.  To  scold  sharply.    (.Scotch.) 

card'-a-mlne,  s.  [Gr.  cardamine,  a  dimin.  of 
kardamon  =  water-cress,  from  the  taste  of  the 
leaves. J 

Bot . :  An  extensive  genus  of  herbaceous  crucifer- 
ous plants.  Cardamine  pratensis,  the  Cuckoo- 
flower or  Lady's-smock,  is  a  common  but  pretty 
meadow-plant,  with  largo  pale  lilac  flowers.  A 
double  variety  is  sometimes  found  wild.  C.  hirsuta 
is  a  common  weed  everywhere,  varying  in  size, 
according  to  soil,  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  in 
height.  The  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  species  form 
an  agreeable  salad.  This  species  produces  young 
plants  from  the  leaves,  all  that  is  necessary  being 
to  place  them  on  a  moist  grassy  or  mossy  surface. 
Cardamine  amara  is  also  not  unfrequent. 

card  -a-Elom,  s.  [Lat.  cardamomum;  from  Gr. 
kardamoinon.] 

1.  Bot.:  [AMOMTJM.J 

2.  Comm.,  <tc. :  The  aromatic  tonic  seeds  of  vari- 
ous   zingiberaceous   plants,   as    Elettaria   carda- 
momum, and   Amomum  cardamomum,  which,  be- 
sides   their   medicinal  use,  form  an  ingredient  in 
curries,  sauces,  &c. 

"The  cardamoms  of  commerce  are  produced  by  the 
Alpfnia  cardamomum,  a  plant  of  the  order  Zingiberacea? 
(Ginger-worts).  In  Eastern  Bengal  the  fruit  of  the  A. 
a /-ti/i/'ii i,'",n  is  similarly  employed."— Z.fndJ..-  Vegt.Kingd. 
(1847),  pp.  168-7. 

3.  Pharm.  (pi.  cardamoms) :  Cardamomum  is  the 
seed  of  Elettaria  cardamomum,  a  native  of  Mala- 
bar, an  endogenous  plant  belonging  to  the  order 
Zingiberaceie.    The  dark-colored  triangular  seeds 
are  contained  in  oblong  triangular  capsules  of  a 
litrht-ye]lo\v  color.    The  seeds  have  a  fragrant  odor 
and  an  aromatic  taste.    They  are  used  in  the  form 
of  tincture  as  an  aromatic  stimulant  and  carmin- 
ative, often  given  witli  purgative  medicines  to  pre- 
vent griping. 
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card  -board,  s.  [Eng.  card,  and  board.]  Paste- 
board paper  stiffened  by  several  layers  being  joined 
together.  Bristol  board  is  all  white  paper,  and  is 
made  of  two  or  more  sheets  according  to  the  thick- 
ness required.  Other  qualities  are  made  by  inclos- 
ing common  thick  paper  between  sheets  of  white 
or  colored  papers  of  the  required  quality. 

cardboard-press,  s.  A  press  having  a  pair  of 
rolls  adapted  to  be  closed  together  with  great 
force,  and  used  to  smooth  and  polish  sheets  of  card 
passed  therethrough. 

card  -ed,  pa.par.  &  a.    [CAKD  (2),  v.] 
•card-er  (1),  «.    [CARD   (l),  v.]     One  who  is 
addicted  to  card-playing,  a  gambler. 

"  .  .  .  coggers,  carders,  dicers,  sellers  of  lands,  and 
bank-routs,  issewe  out  of  that  lake  and  filthy  poddell." — 
Woolton:  Christian  Manual,  sign.  I.  vi.,  1676. 

card-er  (2), «.& a.   [CAED  (2),  «.] 

A.  As  subst. :  One  who,  or  an  instrument  which, 
cards  wool. 

"  The  clothiers  all  have  put  off 
The  spinsters,  carders,  fullers,  weavers." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  I,  2. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  subjoined  compound.) 
carder-bee,  s.    A  social  bee,  Bombus  muscorum, 

found  wild  in  various  portions  of  the  temperate 
zone.  It  is  yellow  in  color.  It  cards  9r  teases  out 
the  moss  or  other  material  to  be  used  in  making  its 
nest  comfortable.  A  file  of  carder-bees  stand  out  in 
a  line  from  their  nest ;  the  first  takes  a  piece  of 
moss,  teases  it  with  its  fore  legs,  then  pushing  it 
under  the  body  to  the  next  bee.  This  second  one 
picks  it  up  and  repeats  the  process.  So  does  the 
next  and  the  next,  till  the  last  of  the  file  pushes  the 
carded  moss  under  its  body  into  the  nest. 
car'-dl-a,  s.  [Gr.  fcar<Ka=the  heart.] 
Anat. :  The  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach,  where 
the  oesophagus  enters  it. 

car  -di-ac,  *car  -dl-ack,  'car  -dl-acke,  *car  - 
di-ake,  car -<H-a-cal,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  cardiaque; 
Lat.  cardiacus ;  Gr.  kardiakos  =  pertaining  to  the 
heart;  kardia=the  heart.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Shaped  like  a  heart.    [CARDIAC- 
WHEEL.] 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  heart. 

"These  impulses  act  through  the  cardiac  nerves." — 
Todd  dt  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  1.,  ch.  7. 

(2)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  upper  orifice  of  the 
stomach. 

2.  Med. :  Applied  to  medicines  which  act  as  stim- 
ulants by  exciting  the  action  of  the  heart  through 
the  stomach ;  cordial,  stimulant. 

"The  stomachic,  cardiac,  and  diuretic  qualities  of 
this  fountain  .  .  ."— Bishop  Berkeley:  Sirts,  §  64. 

B.  As  substantive: 
1.  Medical: 

(1)  A  medicine  which  stimulates  by  exciting  the 
action  of  the  heart  through  the  stomach ;  a  cordial, 
stimulant  or  tonic. 

(2)  A  cardiacle. 

"  A  cardiakylle  or  cardiake;  cardia,  cardiaca." — Cathol. 
Anglicum. 

*2.  Bot.  (of  the  form  Cardiacke) :  A  plant,  Alii- 
aria  officinalis. 

*cardlac-passion,  s.  A  disorder  of  the  stomach, 
now  called  syncope  (q.  v.). 

cardiac-wheel,  s. 

Mech.:  A  heart-shaped  wheel,  acting  as  a  cam. 
[HBART-WHEEL.] 

"car  -di-acke,  s.    [CARDIAC,  B.  2.] 
car  -dl-a-cle,  "car  -df-a-cle,  *car  -dl-a-kylle. 
«.    [CARDIAC,  a.]  A  disorder  or  disease  of  the  heart. 
"  Cardyacle.    Cardiaca." — Prompt,  Parv. 
"  I  have  almost  y-caught  a  cardiacle; 
By  corpus  boones,  but  I  have  triacle." 
Chaucer:  The  Prologe  of  the  Pardoner,  18,728-9. 

car'-dl-a-dse,  s.pl.  [From  Lat.  cardi(um),  the 
typical  genus,  and  fern,  pi,  adj.  suff.  -adce.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  the  acephalous  Testacew,  with 
equivalve,  convex,  bivalve  shells,  having  salient 
summits  curved  toward  the  hinge,  which,  when 
viewed  sideways,  give  them  the  appearance  of  a 
heart.  (Craig.)  [CARDIUM.] 

tcar-dl-ag'-raph-y',  s.    [Gr.  kardia=tha  heart, 
graphc=a  writing,  treatise;  grapho=to  write.] 
Anat.:  An  anatomical  description  of  the  heart. 

car-dl-al  gl-a  (Lat.),  car-dl-al-gy  (Ena.),  *. 
[Or.  kardia  —  heart;  0(908  =  pain,  from  algeO=ta 
sutl'cr  pain.] 

Med.:  The  medical  term  for  what  is  popularly 
known  as  heartburn,  a  form  of  indigestion  in  which 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jcSwl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as,;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -(ion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  -  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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there  is  excessive  acidity  and  flatulence  of  the 
stomach,  attended  frequently  with  considerable 
pain  and  discomfort.  [HEARTBURN.] 

"Cardlalgia  chiefly  occurs  during  the  period  of  diges- 
tion .  .  ." — Cop/and-  Practical  Medicine  (Indigestion). 

tcar-dl-al'-gJc,  a.  [Eng.  cardialg(y);  -ic.}  Of 
or  pertaining  to  cardialgia  or  heartburn. 

car-dl-an  -dra, «.    [Gr.  fcordia=a  heart.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hydrangeaceee,  consisting  of  a 
single  species  from  Japan.  It  is  a  shrub;  the 
anthers  are  heart-shaped,  whence  its  name. 

car-dl-el-co'-sls,  s.  [Gr.  fcardi'o  =  the  heart; 
Ae(fco8i's=suppuration,  ulceration.] 

Med. :  Suppuration  of  the  heart. 

car-dl-ettr-f s,  -ma,  8.    [Gr.  fcordm=the  heart; 

Med. :  A  morbid  dilatation  of  the  heart. 

car'-dl-nal,  *car-den-alle,  *car-den-ale,  a.  &s. 
fFr.  cardinal ;  Lat.  cardinalis ;  from  cardo=a  hinge. 
A  letter,  professing  to  have  been  penned  by  Pope 
Anacletus  I.,  in  the  first  century,  but  in  reality 
forged  in  the  ninth,  says :  "  Apostolica  sedes  cardp 
•et  caput  omnium  Ecclesiarum  a  Domino  est  consti- 
tuta  ;  et  sicut  cardine  ostium  regitur,  sic  hujus  S. 
Sedis  auctoritato  omnes  Ecclesise  reguntur"="  The 
Apostolic  chair  has  been  constituted  by  the  Lord 
the  hinge  and  head  of  all  the  Churches ;  and  as  a 
door  is  controlled  by  its  hinge,  so  all  Churches  are 
governed  by  this  Holy  Chair.  Pope  Leo  IX.  points 
out  the  relation  in  which  the  word  cardinal  stood 
to  the  idea  of  a  hinge :  "  Clerici  summse  Sedis  Cor- 
•dinales  dicuntur,  cardini  utiqne  illi  quo  csetera 
moventur  vicinum  adhaerentes  '="The  clerics  of 
the  supreme  Chair  are  called  Cardinals,  as  undoubt- 
edly adhering  more  nearly  to  that  hinge  by  which 
all  things  are  moved."  (Trench:  On  the  Study  of 
Words,  2d  ed.,  pp.  76,  77.)  J 

A.  As  adj.:   That  on  which  a  tiling  or  matter 
revolves  or  depends;  the   most  important,  chief, 
principal. 

"...    holy  men  I  thought  ye, 
Upon  my  sou],  two  reverend  cardinal  virtues; 
But  cardinal  sins,  and  hollow  hearts,  I  fear  ye." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  L 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Church   Hist.:  The  highest   dignitary  in    the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  under  the  Pope.    They  are 
seventy  in  number,  in  allusion  to 
the  seventy  disciples  sent  out  by 
Christ  and  have  the  right  of  elect- 
ing the  Pope.    They  include  six 
cardinal  bishops,  fifty  cardinal 
priests,   and    fourteen    cardinal 
deacons,    who    constitute     the 
sacred  college,  and  are  chosen  by 
the  Pope.    The  dress  of  a  cardi- 
nal is  a  red  cassock,  a  rochet,  a 
short  purple  mantle,  and  a  red 
hat.    Before  the  reign  of  Nico- 
laus  II.,  in  the  eleventh  century, 
the  Roman  pontiffs  were  elected 
.by  the  whole  clergy  of  the  city  of 
Rome,    and    by   the   prominent 
laity— nay,  even  by  the  body  of 
the  citizens.    This  pontiff  trans- 
ferred the  election  primarily  to 
the  cardinals,  the  other  parties      A  Cardinal, 
signifying     their     assent,    and, 
nnally-Alexander  III.,  in  the  Third  Lateran  Coun- 
cil (A.  D.  1179),  limited  the  election  to  the  cardinals, 
two-thirds  of  whom  must  vote  for  the  person  elected. 
This  is  the  method  of  election  which  still  prevails. 
"  Cardenale.    Cardinally.'1 — Prompt.  Parv, 
"  Good  father  cardinal,  cry  thou,  amen." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iii.  L 

*2.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  red  cloak  worn  by  women,  and 
so  called  from  a  supposed  resemblance  in  form  or 
<x>lor  to  a  cardinal's  cape. 

"  Where's  your  cardinalt  Make  haste  !" — Lloyd. 

"  Wearied  of  barred  plaids,  they  betook  themselves  to 
Stirling  ones,  and  now  duffle  cardinals  begin  to  have  the 
ascendant." — P.  Kirkmichael:  Banff*.  Statist.  Ace.,  xii. 
468. 

If  A  name  given  to  mulled  red  wine. 

-cardinal-beetle,  s. 

Entom.:  Pyrochroa  coccinea. 

cardinal-bird,  s.  The  same  as  CARDINAL-GROS- 
BEAK (q.  v.). 

cardinal-flower,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Lobelia  cardinalis;  (2)  Cleome  tardi- 
nalis. 

cardinal- grosbeak,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  bird  ( Cardinal!*  i-irginianus) ,  a  native 
of  this  country,  also  called  the  Cardinal-bird.  It 
belongs  to  the  Coccothraustinse  or  Grosbeaks,  a 
sub-family  of  the  Fringillidie.  It  is  distinguished 
by  its  bright  scarlet  plumage  and  crested  head. 
The  male  has  a  loud,  clear  note.  It  is  colloquially 
called  the  redbird. 
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cardinal-numbers,  s.  pi.  The  numbers  one, 
two,  three,  &c.,  in  distinction  from  the  ordinal 
numbers  first,  second,  third,  &c. 

cardinal-points,  s.  pi.  The  four  points  of  the 
compass — east,  west,  north,  and  south. 

cardlnal's-cap,  cardinal-flower,  8. 

Bot. :  A  plant,  the  Lobelia  cardinalis,  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  in  color  to  a  cardinal's  hat. 

"  The  species  are:  1.  Greater  rampions,  with  a  crimson 
spiked  flower,  commonly  called  the  scarlet  cardinal's 
flotcer.  2.  The  blue  cardinal' s  flower." — Miller. 

cardinal-teeth,  s.  pi. 

Conchol. :  Those  teeth  placed  immediately  behind 
the  bases,  and  between  the  lateral  teeth,  where  such 
exist;  central  teeth,  those  immediately  below  the 
umbo,  as  in  the  common  cockle,  Cardium  edulis. 

cardinal-virtues,  ».  pi.  The  four  virtues  of 
prudence,  temperance,  justice,  and  fortitude. 

*car -dln-al-ate,  t'.  t.  [CAEDINALATE,  s.]  To 
raise  to  the  rank  of  cardinal. 

"What  though  it  were  granted  that  Fanovautan  was 
eardinalated  by  an  intruding  pope?"  —  Bishop  Hall: 
Honor  of  Married  Clergy,  g  20. 

car -dln-al-ate,  8.  [Fr.  eardmotot ;  Lat.  cordm- 
<tl«tu*.\  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  cardinal;  car- 
din  alship. 

tcar-dln-al-I'-tl-al,  a.  [Eng.  cardinal;  -itial.'] 
Of  the  rank  of  or  pertaining  to  a  cardinal. 

"He  raised  him  to  the  cardinalitial  dignity."—  Wise, 
man:  Lives  of  Four  Last  Popes. 

tcar'-dln-al-lze,  t'.  t.  [Eng.  cardinal;  -ize.1  To 
raise  to  the  office  or  dignity  of  cardinal. 

*car'-dln-al-lf ,  adf.  [Eng.  carnal ;  -ly.]  A  cor- 
ruption of  carnally. 

" Elb.  Marry,  sir,  by  my  wife;  who,  if  she  had  been  a 
woman  cardinally  given,  might  have  been  accused  in 
fornication,  adultery,  and  all  uncleanliness  there."— 
Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  U.  L 

car'-dln-al-Shlp,  s.  [Eng.  cardinal; -ship.]  The 
office  or  rank  of  a  cardinal.    (Bp.  Hall.) 
*car'-dlng  (l),*car'-dyng,pr.par.,a.&s.  [CARD 

A.  <fc  B.  -'Is  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  playing  at  cards;  gam- 
bling. 

"  Carding  and  dicing  have  a  sort  of  good  fellows  also 
going  commonly  in  their  company,  as  blind  fortune, 
stumbling  chanc«*^c." — Ascham:  Toxophilus. 

card'-Ing  (2),  car  -dfnge,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [CARD 

A.  oc  B.    As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :   (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  combing,  cleaning,  and 
preparing  wool,  &c.,  for  spinning. 

2.  A  roll  of  wool  as  it  comes  from  the  carding- 
machine. 

cardlng-machlne,  s. 

Woolen  Manuf. :  A  machine  for  combing,  cleans- 
ing, and  preparing  wool,  hemp,  flax,  or  cotton  for 
spinning.  In  1748,  Lewis  Paul  patented  two  differ- 
ent machines  for  carding.  They  were  not  brought 
into  extensive  use ;  and  twelve  years  afterward 
Hargreayes  brought  out  a  similar  invention  under 
the  auspices  of  Mr.  Robert  Peel,  of  Bamber  Bridge, 
grandfather  of  the  famous  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Ark- 
wright  subsequently  introduced  improvements. 
The  invention  of  the  carding-machino  has  been  of 
immense  importance  to  this  country. 

car-dln'-I-a,  s.  [From  Lat.  cordo  (genit.  cor- 
dinis)=a  hinge.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  shells,  family  Cyprinidae. 
No  recent  species.  Fossil  ranging  from  the  Silurian 
to  the  Inferior  Oolite  71,  not  counting  the  sub-genus 
Anthracosia,  of  which  there  are  forty  species,  ex- 
tending from  the  Upper  Silurian  to  the  Carbonifer- 
ous period,  inclusive.  Anthracosia  is  the  "  mussel " 
of  the  "  mussel-band,"  which,  in  some  places,  con- 
stitutes a  marked  feature  of  the  carboniferous 
strata.  ( Woodward  £  Tate.) 

car-dl-o-car  pon,  s.  [From  Gr.  tardio= heart, 
and  fcarpos=fruit.J 

Palceont.:  A  heart-shaped  fruit,  probably  gymno- 
spermous.  found  in  the  Carboniferous  and  Devo- 
nian rocks. 

»car-dl  og  -rapn-f ,  s.    [CARDIAOEAPHY.] 

car  -dl  did,  s.  [From  Gr.  fcardia=tho  heart ;  and 
eidon=  form,  appearance.  ] 

Math.:  An  algebraic  curve,  so  named  by  Castel- 
lani,  from  its  resemblance  in  figure  to  a  heart. 

*car-dl-8l  -6-gf,  s.  [From  Gr.  kardia  =  the 
heart;  and  logos^a  discourse,  treatise.] 

Anat.  .*  A  treatise  or  discourse  on  the  heart  and 
its  diseases. 
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tcar-dl-om'-et-rjf,  s.  [From  Gr.  kardia  =  the 
heart ;  and  metron=&  measure.] 

Med. :  Heart  measurement,  the  process  of  ascer- 
taining the  size  or  condition  of  the  heart. 

car-dI-6-sp8r'-mum,  8.  [From  Gr.  kardia=th& 
heart;  and  8perma=seed;  so  named  in  allusion  to 
the  heart-shaped  scars  on  the  seed  at  the  point  of 
attachment.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Sapindacese 
(Soapworts).  It  consists  of  a  number  of  climbing 
shrubs,  or  herbs,  mostly  annuals,  having  tendrils 
like  the  vine.  The  leaves  are  twice  ternate  or  very 
compound,  and  the  leaflets  vary  considerably  in 
form.  There  are  upward  of  a  dozen  species  known, 
the  greater  number  of  which  are  natives  of  South 
America.  The  Common  Heart-seed  (Cardiospermum 
halicacabum),  also  called  Winter-cherry  or  Heart- 

Eea,  is  a  widely  distributed  plant,  found  in  all  trop- 
;al  countries.  In  the  Moluccas  the  leaves  are 
cooked  and  eaten  as  a  vegetable,  and  on  the  Mala- 
bar coast  are  used  with  castor-oil,  and  taken  inter- 
nally for  lumbago,  &c.  The  root  is  laxative,  diu- 
retic, and  demulcent.  (Treat,  of  Bot.) 

car-dl-ot'-b-my1 ,  s.     [Gr.  kardia=&  heart;  tome 
=a  cutting ;  temno=to  cut.] 
Surg. :  Dissection  of  the  heart. 

car-dl-SO'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  kardia=&  heart  ;somo= 
the  body.] 

ZoOL :  A  genus  of  decapod  crustaceans,  belonging 
to  the  family  Brachyura.  Cardisoma  carni/ex  is  a 
West  Indian  species  of  land-crab  living  in  man- 
grove swamps,  feeding  on  a  species  of  annona  (cus- 
tard-apple), but  making  holes  also  in  graveyards, 
where  they  can  conveniently  be  reached,  to  eat  the 
bodies.  Those  which  abstain  from  the  latter  diet 
are  eaten  by  the  West  Indians. 

car-dls'-sa,  s.  [Gr.  kardia=a  heart.] 
ZoOl. :  A  sub-genus  of  bivalve-shelled  mollusca, 
allied  to  the  Cardium ;  the  shell  is  heart-shaped, 
and  excessively  compressed ;  the  anterior  side  trun- 
cate and  often  concave ;  posterior  side  rounded. 
(Craig.) 

car-dl  -ta,  s.  [Gr.  fcordio=the  heart.] 
ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  mollnsca,  belonging  to  the 
family  Cyprinidee ;  shell  bivalve,  cardiform,  sub- 
transverse,  ribbed  ;  cardinal  teeth,  1-0,  or  2-1 ;  lat- 
eral, 1-1.  Recent  species  known,  fifty-four,  chiefly 
from  tropical  seas;  fossil  170,  from  the  Trias 
onward. 

car  dl  -tls,  s.  [Gr.  fcordio=the  heart,  and  med. 
suff.  -iti#,  expressing  inflammation.] 

Med. :  Inflammation  of  the  pericardium  and  en- 
docardium, thet  serous  membranes  which  invest  the 
heart  and  line  its  cavities.  Carditis  is  usually  the 
sequel  of  acute  rheumatism,  of  which  it  is  a* 
dangerous  complication,  and  it  is  then  called 
rheumatic  carditis. 

car  -dl-um,  s.  [Gr.  fcardia=the  heart;  from  the 
shape.] 

ZoOl.:  The  Cockle.  A  genus  of  testaceous  ani- 
mals, having  the  shell  bivalve,  ventricose,  the  um- 
bones  prominent,  the  margins  crenulated.  Cardium 
edule  is  the  Cockle  (q.  v.) ;  C.  aculeatum,  the  Great 
Prickly  Cockle.  There  are  200  recent  species  known 
and  300  fossil,  the  latter  from  the  Upper  Silurian 
onward. 

car  dbl,  s.  A  pungent,  oily  liquid,  extracted 
from  the  cashew-nut  (Anacardium  occidentale).  It 
is  used  for  blistering. 

car-doon',  8.  [Sp.  cordon ;  Fr.  cordon  and  cAor- 
don;  from  Lat.  carduus=&  thistle.] 

Bot. :  A  plant,  Cynara  cardunculust  of  the  sub- 
order CynarocephaUe,  resembling  the  artichoke. 


Cardoon 
1.  Flowers.  2.  Leaf. 

The  blanched  leaves  and  leaf-stalks  are  eaten  in 
salads. 

"  In  consequence,  there  were  immense  beds  of  the 
thistle,  as  well  as  of  the  cardoon." — Darioin:  Voyage 
round  the  World  (ed.  1810),  ch.  viii.,  p.  148. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     lather;     we,    w6t,     liere,     camel,    her,    tnSre;     pine,     pit,    s'ire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p6t, 
or,  '  wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     wn6,     sin;     mate,    cub,    cttre,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     trf ,    Syrian.     SB,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


cardow 

car-dow,  cur'-dow,  r.  t.  [Jamieson  suggests 
Fr.  cin'r= leather,  and  duirc  =  t*t  fashion,  frame.]  To 
botch,  to  mend,  to  patch,  as  a  tailor.  (Used  in 
Tweeddale. ) 

car  -dow-er,  s.  [Scotch  cardow;  -er.}  A  botcher 
or  mender  of  old  clothes. 

card  -thls-tle,  *carde  -this- tie  (tie  as  el),  s. 
(Lat.  carduua=B  thistle,  andEnff.  thistle.} 
Bot.:  A  plant,  Dispsacus  sylvt-'tstris.    (Lyte.) 

car-du-a'-9e-se, s.pl.  [Lat.  carrfu(us)=a thistle; 
fem.pl.  adj.  suff. -acete.] 

Bot. :  The  Thistles,  a  sub-order  of  asteroid-or  com- 
posite plants,  of  which  the  Carduus,  or  Thistle,  is 
the  type. 

*car  due,  s.    [Lat.  carduus.']    A  thistle,  teazle. 

"  A  carilue,  ether  a  tasil  .  .  .  sente  to  the  cedre  of 
the  Lihiin  and  seide,  .  .  ."—  Wycliffe.-  2  Paralip.,  xxv. 
18.  (Purvey.) 

car-du-e  -Us,  s.  [Lat.  carduelis,  from  carduus 
=a  thistle,  from  its  being  the  food  of  the  bird.] 

Oniith. :  A  penus  of  birds,  family  Fringillidee,  and 
sub-family  FringiUinfie  (True  Finches).  Carduelis 
•elegant*  is  the  Goldfinch.  It  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  birds.  [GOLDFINCH.]  C.  canaria  is  the 
Canary-bird  [CANARY],  and  C.  spinus  the  Aberde- 
vine or  Siskin  (q.  v.). 

car-dun-cel -liis,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  Lat.  car- 
•duHs.J 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  the  thistle  group  of  Composite. 
Nine  species  are  known,  all.  natives  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean district.  Some  are  stemless  herbs,  others 
grow  to  a  height  of  from  one  to  two  feet. 

car  -du-us,  s.    [Lat] 

Bot . :  The  Thistle,  a  genus  of  composite  plants, 
comprising  numerous  species.  About  100  species 
are  known.  Carduus  lanceolatus  (Spear  Thistle), 
is  the  emblem  of  Scotland  and  the  cadge  of  the 
clan  Stewart.  C.  marianus  is  the  Holy  Thistle. 

carduus  benedictus,  s.  [Lat.  benedictus^ 
blessed;  benectico=to  bless.] 

Bot. :  A  plant,  the  BlessedThistle  (q.  v. ) ,  so  called 
from  its  supposed  extreme  efficacy  in  many  dis- 
eases. The  leaves  were  used  in  medicine  as  a 
stomachic  and  diaphoretic. 

care,  *kare,  s.  &  a.     [A.  S.  cearu,  caru;  O.  S.  & 
Goth,    kara;    O.    H.    Ger.    kara;    c/iara=sorrow, 
lamentation ;  M.  H.  Ger.  karn=to  lament.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
*1.  Sorrow,  grief. 

"  Profit  of  berthe  is  sorwe  and  care  in  lyuynge."— 
Trevisa,  ii.  215. 

"  Hir  rewed  of  hir  self  ful  sare 
And  hauid  for  hir  sin  slik  fcare." 

Metrical  Homilies,  p.  15. 

2.  Solicitude,  anxiety,  concern. 

'*  I  can  be  calm  and  free  from  care 
On  any  shore,  since  God  is  there." 

Cowper:  The  Soul  that  Lores  God. 

3.  Caution,  heed    (especially  in  the  phrases,  to 
have  a  care,  to  take  care). 

"  My  lady  prays  you  to  have  a  care  of  him." — Shakesp.: 
Twelfth  Night,  iii.  4. 

"  King  Olaf,  have  a  care!" — Carlyle.-  Heroes  and  Hero- 
tcorsitip,  lect.  1. 

4.  Regard,  charge,  solicitude  for,  oversight. 

"  If  we  believe  that  there  is  a  God,  that  takes  care  of  us, 
.  .  ."—Tillotson. 

"...    we,  and  our  affairs, 
Are  part  of  a  Jehovah's  cares." 
Cowper:  A  Poetical  Epistle  to  Lady  Austen. 

5.  The  object  of  one's  regard  or  solicitude. 

"  Flushed  were  his  cheeks,  and  glowing  were  his  eyes; 
Is  she  thy  care?  is  she  thy  care  f  he  cries." 

Dryden:  Viryil;  Eel.  x.  33. 

"  Our  fathers  live  (our  first  most  tender  care), 
Thy  good  Menoetius  breathes  the  vital  air." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xvl.  19. 

6.  It  is  vaguely  used  in  the  sense  of  inclination  or 
desire. 

If  (1)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  care, 
solicitude,  and  anxiety :  "  These  terms  express 
mental  pain  in  different  degrees;  care  less  than 
solicitude,  and  less  than  anxiety.  Care  consists  of 
thought  and  feeling;  solicitude  and  anxiety  of  feel- 
ing only.  Care  respects  the  past,  present,  and 
future;  solicitude  and  anxiety  regard  the  present 
and  future.  Care  is  directed  toward  the  present  and 
.  absent,  near  or  at  a  distance ; '^solicitude  and  ox.< •/« •/// 
are  employed  about  that  which  is  absent  and  at  a 
certain  distance.  We  are  careful  about  the  means ; 
solicitous  and  anxious  about  the  end ;  we  are  solirit- 
ous  to  obtain  a  good;  we  are  anxious  to  avoid  an 
evil.  The  cares  of  a  parent  exceed  every  other  in 
their  weight.  Ho  has  an  unceasing  solicitude  for 
the  welfare  of  his  children,  and  experiences  many 
an  anxious  thought  lest  all  his  care  should  be  lost 
upon  them," 
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(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  care,  concern. 
and  regard:    "Care  and  concern  consist  both  or 
thought  and   feeling,  but   the  latter  has  less  of 
thought  than  feeling;  regard  consists  of  thought 
only.    We  care  fora  thing  which  is  the  object  of 
our  exertions ;  we  concern  ourselves  about  a  thing 
when  it  engages  our  attention ;  we  have  regard  for 
a  thing  on  which  we  set  some  value  and_  bestow 
some  reflection.    Care  is  altogether  an  active  prin- 
ciple; the  careful  man  leaves  no  means  untried  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  object ;  care  actuates  him  to  per- 
sonal endeavors ;  it  is  opposed  to  negligence.    Con- 
cern is  not  so  active  in  its  nature ;  the  person  who 
is  concerned  will  be  contented  to  see  exertions  made 
by  others ;  it  is  opposed  to  indifference.    Regard  is 
only  a  sentiment  of  the  mind ;  it  may  lead  to  action, 
but  of  itself  extends  no  farther  than  reflection.  The 
business  of  life  is  the  subject  of  care ;  religion  is 
the  grand  object  of  concern ;  the  esteem  of  others  is 
an  object  of  regard." 

(3)  In  his  view  the  following  is  the  difference 
between  care,  charge  and  management :  "  Care  will 

include  both  charge  and  management;  but,  in  the 
strict  sense,  it  comprehends  personal  labor ;  charge 
involves  responsibility ;  management  includes  regu- 
lation and  order.  .  .  .  Care  is  employed  in  menial 
occupations,  c/iarge  in  matters  of  trust  and  confi- 
dence; management  in  matters  of  business  and 
experience.  The  servant  has  care  of  the  cattle ;  an 
instructor  has  the  charge  of  youth ;  a  clerk  has  the 
management  of  a  business."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

(4)  For  the  distinction  between  care  and  heed,  see 
HEED. 

B.  As  adjective:  (See  the  compounds.) 
If  Compounds   of    obvious   signification:    Care- 
crazed,  care-defying,  care-encumbered,  care-killing, 
care-untroubled,  care-wounded. 

Care-bed  lair:  A  disconsolate  situation;  as 
"  lying  in  the  bed  of  care." 

"  Her  heart  was  like  to  loup  oat  at  her  mou', 
In  care-bed  lair  for  three  Lang  hoars  she  lay." 

Boss:  Helenore,  p.  56. 

*Care  Sunday,  s.  According  to  Bellenden,  the 
Sunday  immediately  preceding  Good  Friday;  but 
generally  used  to  signify  the  fifth  in  Lent.  (Scotch.) 

"Thus  entrit  prince  James  in  Scotland,  &  come  on  Care 
Sunday  in  Lentern  to  Edinburgh."— Bellend.:  Cron.,  xvii.  1. 

care-taker,  s.  One  put  in  charge  of  a  house  or 
other  property  to  take  care  of  it. 

*C  are -tuned,  a.  Influenced  or  set  in  motion  by 
anxiety. 

"More  health  and  happiness  betide  my  liege, 
Than  can  my  care-tuned  tongue  deliver  him." 

Shakes?. .-  Rich.  II.,  iii.  2. 

care-worn,  careworn,  a.  Worn  out  with  care; 
anxious. 

"At  the  helm  sat  a  youth,  with  countenance  thoughtful 
and  careworn."  Longfellow:  Evangeline,  li.  2. 

care  (1),  *kare,  v.  i.  &  t.    [CAEE,  s.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  troubled,  or  grieved;  to  be  in  trouble  or 
grief. 

"  For  hire  love  y  carke  ant  care." 

Lyric  Poetry,  p.  M. 

2.  To  be  anxious  or  solicitous  about  anything. 

"Equal  in  strength;  and  rather  than  be  less, 
Cared  not  to  be  at  all."  Milton:  P.  L.t  ii.  4a 

"Thinking  thus  of  mankind,  Charles  naturally  cared 
very  little  what  they  thought  of  him." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  With /or: 

(1)  To  have  a  liking,  affection,  or  desire  for  any- 
thing. 

"The  remarks  are  introduced  by  a  compliment  to  the 
works  of  an  author,  who,  I  am  sure,  would  not  care  for 
being  praised  at  the  expense  of  another's  reputation.  — 
Addison. 

"He  answers,  'Well,  I  care  not  for  it.' " 

Tennyson:  Aylmer's  Field,  288. 

(2)  To  take  care  for,  bo  anxious  about. 

"...    Karea  nought /ur  your  kyng." 

Alisaunder  (ed.  Skeat),  663. 

"...  not  care  for  us;  neither  if  half  of  us  die,  will 
they  care  for  us."— 2  Sam.  xviii.  8. 

(3)  To  be  influenced  by  respect  or  fear  of  any  per- 
son or  thing. 

"...  Master,  we  know  that  thou  art  true,  and  carest 
for  no  man  .  .  ."— Mark  xii.  14. 

4.  To  be  inclined  or  disposed  toward  anything,  to 
bo-solicitous  or  desirous  of  anything. 

"  Not  caring  to  observe  the  wind, 
Or  the  new  sea  explore." — Waller. 

"  She  cried,  '  I  care  not  to  be  wife.'  " 

Tennyson.-  Elaine,  933. 

*B.  Rsflejcive:  To  trouble,  worry  one's  self . 
"Therof  ne    are  the  nought." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,298. 


careering 

*C.  Transitive: 

1.  To  regard,  to  care  for.    (Scotch.) 

"  He  will  ait  her  have  it,  or  els  fight  with  you— for  he 
oare»  yj-u  not  in  his  just  quarrell."— Pitscottie:  Cron.,  p. 301. 

2.  To  store  with  care,  to  preserve  carefully. 

"  The  way  to  make  honor  last  is  to  do  by  it  as  men  do  by 
rich,  jewels,  not  incommon  them  to  the  everyday  eye,  but 
care  them  up,  and  wear  them  but  on  festivals." — Ft  It  hum: 
Resolves,  i.  76.  (Latham.) 

care  (2),u.  t.   [CAIE.] 

1.  To  drive. 

2.  To  rake. 

car-e"  en,  *car-i'ne,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  carine; 
FT.  carene;  Lat.  carina  =  a  keel;  O.  Fr.  cariner; 
Fr.  carener  =  to  careen.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cause  a  ship  to  heel  over,  or  lie  on 
one  side,  so  as  to  show  the  keel,  for  the  purpose  of 
calking,  cleaning,  or  repairing. 

"  .  .  .  he  could  not  prevail  on  them  to  careen  a  single 
ship." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eny.,ch.  ut. 

B-  Intransitive: 

1.  To  perform  the  operation  described  in  I. 
"  We  careen*  d  at  the  Marias."— Dampiev*  Voyages,  vol. 
ii.,  c.  13. 

*2.  To  be  inclined  to  one  side. 

"The fleet  careen' dt  the  wind  propitious  filFd 
The  swelling  sails." 

Shenstone;  Love  and  Honor. 

*car-een-age  (age  as  I&),  s.  [Fr.  carenage  = 
(1)  the  act  of  careening;  (2)  a  dock  or  place  for 
careening.] 

1.  A  place  for  careening  vessels. 

2.  The  expense  of  careening  vessels. 

car-e  ened,  *car-i  ned,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [CAR- 
EEN, v.] 

"  She's  come  to  moorage — 
To  lie  aside  until  carin'd." 

Otia  Sacra  (Poems),  p.  162  :  1618. 
car-een'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  *.    [CAREEN,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip,  adj. ;  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

Naut. :  The  act  or  process  of  causing  a  ship  to  in- 
cline over  to  one  side ;  the  operation  of  exposing  a 
part  of  a  ship's  bottom  by  a  purchase  applied  to 
the  masts  to  tilt  them  laterally  from  the  perpendic- 
ular. It  was  careening  that  upset  the  "Royal 
George  "  in  1782  at  Spithead. 

ca-re 'er.  s.  [Ital.  carriera  =  a  race-course ;  Fr. 
carriere  =  u  an  highway,  rode  or  streete;  also,  a 
careere  on  horseback.  (Cotgrave.)  From  O.  Fr. 
cariere=a  road  for  carrying;  carier  —  to  carry, 
transport  in  a  car ;  Low  Lat.  carrtta=a  car.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  Literally : 

*1.  A  race-course ;  the  course  on  which  a  race  is 
run. 

"  They  had  run  themselves  too  far  out  of  breath  to  go 
back  again  the  same  career." — Sidney. 

2.  A  race,  a  course,  swift  motion. 

"  To  give  the  rein,  and,  in  the  full  career, 
To  draw  the  certain  sword,  or  send  the  pointed  spear." 

Prfor. 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  rapid  course. 

"  What  rein  can  hold  licentious  wickedness, 
When  down  the  hill  he  holds  his  fierce  career  t" 
Shakes?.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  2. 

2.  A  course  or  line  of  life ;  conduct. 

'  But  know  that  Wrath  divine,  when  most  severe, 
Makes  Justice  still  the  guide  of  his  career." 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  715. 

"...  the  new  careers  which  open  to  the  classes 
which  once  gave  us  soldiers  and  sailors,  .  .  ." — London 
Times,  November  11,  1876. 

B.  Falconry :  A  flight  or  tour  of  the  bird,  about 
120  yards;  if  it  mount  higher,  it  is  called  a  double 
career;  if  loss,  a  demi-career. 

ca-re'  er,  v.  i.  [CAREER,  «.]  To  move  orrunvery 
rapidly. 

"Sounds,  too,  had  come  in  midnight  blast, 
Of  charging  steeds,  careering  fast 
Along  Benharrow's  shingly  side." 

Scott:  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  7. 

ca-re'er-Ing,  ca-re  er-In*.  pr.par.,  a.,  adv.  &s. 
[CAREER,  r.J 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the  verb.) 
"  [Their]  wings  were  set  with  eyes;  with  eyes  the  wheels 
Of  beryl,  and  careering  fires  between." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  756. 

C.  As  adv.:  Cheerfully.    (Scotch.) 

"Syne,  wi*  a  social  glass  o*  strunt, 
They  parted  aff  cti/vc /•/»'. " 

Sums:  Halloween,  28. 


Mil,     b<5y;     p6utf    J6wl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     ghin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tfon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -slous  -  shus.     -We,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      deL 


careful 

D-  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  moving  or  running  very 
rapidly. 
care  -ffil,  *car-ful,  *care  -fulle,  a.  [Eng.  care; 

-/W*U)-] 

*1.  Of  things:  Causing  or  accompanied  by  qare, 
trouble,  or  anxiety. 

"  Thei  craked  the  conrnales  with  carefull  dyntes." 

Alisaunder;  flag,,  295. 

"By  him  that  raised  me  to  this  careful  height." 

Shakesp.:  Rich.  III.,  t  8. 
2.  Of  persons: 


752 

2.  Of  things: 

(1)  Cheerful,  undisturbed, 

"  In  my  cheerful  morn  of  life, 
When  nurs'd  by  careless  solitude  I  liv'd." 

Thomson. 

"  To  me  myself,  for  some  three  careless  moons, 
The  summer  pilot  of  an  empty  heart." 

Tennyson:  The  Gardiner's  Daughter. 


cargo 

C.  As  subst. :  Tho  act  of  fondling  or  embracing; 
a  caress. 

ca-ress  -l&g-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  caressing;  -/s/.]  In 
a  caressing  or  fond  manner;  fondly,  lovingly. 

"  It  was  evidently  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight,  for 
she  swam  about  the  new-comer  caressingly,  .  .  .  "— 
Darwin:  Descent  of  Man  (1871),  pt  ii.,  ch.  xiv.,  vol.  ii., 
p.  115. 


(2)  Done  or   uttered   thoughtlessly,  or  without    .  car-et,    s.    [Lat.    caret;    3d   person  sing.  pros, 
care.  indie,  of  careo=to  bo  wanting,  or  lacking.]   A  mark 


"Tho  frond nm  nf  «nvi^r-  ,,,v  •,,>•,  i,«    tinn,..          [«]  used  to  show  that  somcT  words  omitted  in  the 

»(1)  rVl  of  care,  trouble,  or  concern;  anxious,    other  p^fwHhout^elnf  severely remaVked*^"-    line,  and  inserted  in  the 


solicitous. 

"He  cryed  hym  after  with  careful  steuen." 

Ear.  Enff.  Allit.  Poem*;  Cleanness,  770. 
"God  kepe  the  prisoners  out  of  sorwe,  for  earful  thay 
were  that  day."  Sir  Ferumbras,  1,115. 

f(2)  With  o/,  /or,  or  to:  Anxious,  studious,  con- 
cerned. 


Pope. 
*(3)  Not  according  to  art ;  rude. 

"  He  framed  the  careless  rhyme." — Beattie. 
*(4)  Not  cared  for ;  neglected. 

"  Their  many  wounds  and  carelcsse  harmes." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  iv.  88. 

7  For  the  difference  between  careless  and  indo- 
lent, see  INDOLENT.    For  that  between  careless  and 
we  are  not  careful  to  answer  thee  in  this  mat-    negligent.  See  NEGLIGENT. 


"Behold,  thou  hast  been  careful  for  us  with  all  this 
care;  what  is  to  be  done  for  thee?"  —  2  Kings  iv.  13. 


care'-less-ly4,  adv.    [Eng.   careless; 
careless  manner,  without  care.    (Waller.) 


ter."— Ban.  iii.  16. 

(3)  Watchful,  circumspect  (witho/). 

"It  concerns  ns  to  be  careful  of  our  conversations." — 
Ray. 

(4)  Provident,  careful,  exact,  attentive,  heedful. 

"  A  careful  student  he  had  been 
Among  the  woods  aud  hills." 

Wordsworth:  Oak  and  the  Broom. 

TF  (1)  Crabb  tiius  discriminates  between  careful, 
cautious,  and  provident :  "  We  are  careful  to  avoid 
mistakes,  cautious  to  avoid  danger,  provident  to 
avoid  straits  and  difficulties.  Care  is  exercised  in 
saving  and  retaining  what  we  have:  caution  must 
be  used  in  guarding  against  the  evils  that  may  be : 
providence  must  be  employed  in  supplying  the  good 
or  guarding  against  the  contingent  evils  of  the 
future.  Care  consists  in  the  use  of  means,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  faculties  for  the  attainment  of  an 
end ;  a  careful  person  omits  nothing.  Caution  con-  ened  by  care. 

sists  rather  in  abstaining  from  action;  a  cautious  "The  hollow,  carelined  cheek."— J.  Baillie. 

person  will  not  act  where  he  ought  not.  Providence 
respects  the  use  of  things ;  it  is  both  care  and  cau- 


margin  or  above  the  line, 
should  to  road  in  that  place. 

car'-ex,  s.  [Lat.  carex,  probably  from  cctreo=to- 
want,  to  bo  without,  from  the  fact  that  the  upper 
spikes  are  without  seeds.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  of  the  natural  order 
Cyperacew  (Sedges).  There  are  numerous  species 
found  in  cold,  damp  climates,  the  genus  Cyperus 
taking  the  place  of  Carex  in  the  tropics.  Carices 
are  innutritions  to  cattle.  Carex  arenaria  binds 
together  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore.  Its  rootstock, 
with  those  of  C.  disticha  and  C.  hirta.  is  used  under 


careless-ordered,  a.    Laid   out  so  as  to  look  the  name  of  German  sarsaparilla  in  skin  diseases 

carelessly  or  negligently  arranged.  and  in  secondary  syphilis,  being  reputed  to  be  dia- 

"  All  round  a  careless^irdered  garden."  phqretic   and   diuretic.    The  Laplanders  protect 

Tennyson:  To  Maurice,  15.  their  hands  and  feet  against  frost-bites  by  placing 

lu  ]    In  A  i!?e  leaves  °f  C.  sylvatica  in  their  gloves  and  shoes. 


.  . 

The  leaves  of  some  species  are  used  for  tying  the 
hops  to  the  poles  in  English  hop-grounds,  and  in 
Italy  they  are  placed  between  the  staves  of  wine 


care -less-ness,  "care'-les-nSs,  s.    [Eng.  care-          .        .  __  __ 

less;    -ness.]    The   quality   of    being  careless,    or    casks,  are  woven  over  Florence  flasks,  and  some- 
_;ii — * i — ji 1  -. is     times  used  for  making  chair  bottoms. 

car'-ey-fc,  s.  [Named  after  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Carey, 
of  Serampore,  an  Indian  botanist  and  mission- 
ary.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Barringtoniacese  or  Barringtoniads.  Tho  species 
are  trees  from  India  and  Australia.  They  havelarge- 
stalked,  serrate,  and  obovate  leaves,  large  red  or 
greenish-yellow  flowers,  in  spikes  or  corymbs. 
Careya  mrborea  has  an  eatable  fruit,  of  which,  how- 
ever, the  seeds  are  suspicious.  Its  bark  is  made 
into  rough  cordage  or  into  slow-matches  for  fire- 


, 

without  care;  heedlessness,  want  of   care,  negli 
gence. 

"  I  who  at  sometimes  spend,  at  others  spare, 
Divided  between  carelessness  and  care." 

Popt:  Satires,  vi.  29L 
"And  o'er  the  spot  the  crowd  may  tread 
In  carelessness  or  mirth." 
Byron:  And  Thou  art  Dead,  as  Young  as  Fair. 

care-lined',  a.  Marked  by  lines  caused  or  deep- 


*Car -en-<$,  s.  [Lat.  carentia,  neut.  pi.  of  carens,    locks.  Its  wood,  which  may  be  polished  like  mahog- 

iion  "in  the  management  'of  property :  a  provident  Pr-  Par-  of  careo=to  be  without,  to  want.]  A  want,    any,  is  made  into  boxes,  &c.    The  bark  of  C.  sphoir- 

person  acts  for  the  future  by  abstaining  for  the  lack-                                                                                       lca<  a  Malay  species,  is  also  used  for  cordage, 

present."     (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.)  "This   sense    of   dereliction    and    carency   of   Divine        *Carf,  *Carfe,  V.  i.     [CAEVE,  t'.] 

(2)  Careful  and  attentive  are  thus  distinguished :  favor  for  the  time,  it  was  the  Father's  pleasure  to  have 

"  These  epithets  denote  a  fixedness  of  mind :  we  are  it  so."— Sp.  Bichardson:  On  the  Old  Testament,  1655,  p. 

attentive  in  order  to  understand  and  improve ;  we  18S' 

are  careful  to  avoid  mistakes.  An  attentive  scholar  *c?.r-en'e,  s.  [Low  Lat.  careno.]  [QUARANTINE.] 

profits  by  what  is  told  him  in  learning  his  task ;  a  A  fast  of  forty  days  on  bread  and  water. 

careful  scholar   performs  his  exercises  correctly.  *raV-Hn-tatifi      s       fOrAKAvi-rvT  1      A     rmnal 

.dtten/iiifimsnects  matters  of  iiidirment:  Mrerelates  .  ~                  lane,      S.      LW.CABANTTXE.J     _A     J 

to  mi 


'ntive  respects 'matters  of  judgment;  care  relates    .  *}  -lane;.    ':    L^AEA       XE.J      A 

lechanical  action:  wo  listen  attentively;  we  read    !nA"fece-  ""»!««"«  the  remission  of  penance 


or  write  carefully," 


"  Carf  him  of  fet  and  honde."  —  Robert  of  Gloucester. 
p.  580. 

carfe,  *carffe,  *.    [CARVE,  ».] 
*1.  A  cut,  a  wound. 

"When  the  carjfes  ware  clene." 

Morte  Arlhttre,  2,712. 

2.  A  cut  in  timber,  for  admitting  another  piece  of 
wood,  or  any  other  substance.  (Scotch.) 

car-fin,  s.    [CABBDJ.] 

*car-fowgh,  *car-fouJces,  s.  [O.  Fr.  cm-re/or, 
carrefotirtjs,  quarrefour,  from  Lat.  guadrifurcus= 


by  forties. 

"  In  the  church  of  St.  Vitns  and  Modestus,  there  are, 

Care  -ful-ly,  *Care-fUl-liChe,  *Car-fUl-ll,  adv.    for  eTery  day  In  the  year,    seven    thousand    years,  and 
[Eng.  careful;  -ly.]  seven  thousand  carentanes  of  pardon." — Bp.  Taylor:  Dis~ 

*1.  In  a  manner  exhibiting  care  or  anxiety.  suasive  against  Popery. 

"For  the  inhabitant  of  Maroth  waited  carefully  for       cg.-re'ss    r,  t.    [CAEESS,  s.     In  Fr.  caresser;  Ital.    having  four' forks  or  spurs.  1    [CABFAX.] 
good    .    .    ." — Mic.  i.  12.  carezzcire.]  1.  A  place  where  four  roads  meet. 

1.  Lit. :  To  fondle,  embrace,  treat  with  kindness 
and  affection. 

2.  Fig. :  To  court,  flatter. 

"  They  whom  the  world  caresses  most 

Have  no  such  privilege  to  boast." 

Cowper:  Olney  Hymns,  xxxviii. ;    Looking  Upward  in  a 
Storm. 


"  Carfulli  to  the  king  criande  sche  saide.*' 

Will.  ofPalerne,  4,347. 

2.  Attentively,  heedfully,  cautiously,  with  exact- 
ness and  care. 

"  Sons,  let  it  be  your  charge,  as  it  is  ours, 
To  tend  the  emperor's  person  carefully.'' 

Skakesp.;  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  2. 

"Some  hundreds  of  athletic  youths,  en  refttlly  selected, 
were  set  apart,    .    .    ."  —  Jiacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

care  -ful-ne'ss,     *care'-fill-nesse, 
nesse,  s.    [Eng.  careful;  -ness.] 
*1.  Anxiety,  solicitude,  concern,  vigilance. 
"  Cartfulnesse.    Sollicitude."  —  Palsgrave, 


"  No  place  thei  had,  neither  carfottkes  non." 

Romance  of  Partenay,  1829. 

2.  A  place  where  any  number  of  roads  meet. 

"  Than  thei  enbusshed  hem  agein  a  carfowgh  of  vi. 

eyes."—  Xerlin,  L  ii.  278. 


car-fud-dle,  car-fuf-9e,  v.  t.    [Apparently  con- 

•All  political  parties  esteemed  and  caressed  him."-    nected  with/«dd(e=muddle.  Probably  cr;r=Scotch 


Macaulay:  Hist.  Kttg.,  ch.  viii. 

•par-fill-       Crabb   thus   distinguishes   between   caress    and 
tar    lui     fondie:    "Both  these  terms  mark  a  species  of  en- 


To  disorder,  tumble,  discom- 
[CABFCDDLE, CUB- 


gar  =  make,  cause.] 
pose.    (Scotch.) 

car  fud  die,  car-fuf-fle,  s. 

"dearment,    .    .    .    We  caress  by  words  or  actions ;    ™FFLE'  "•]    A  tremor,  alarm,  agitation.    (Scotch.) 
•we  fondle  by  actions  only."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.)          '^eel,  Bobin,'  said  h!s  helpmate  calmly,  -ye  needna 

put  yoursel  into  ony  carntffe  about  the  matter;  ye  shall 

C9.-reSS',  s.    [Fr.  caresse=a  cheering,  cherishing;    haeita'  your  ain gate.' "—Petticoat  Tales,  i.  833. 

"The  death  of  Selymus  was,  with  all  carefulness,  con-    caresser=to cherish,  hug,  makomuchot  (Cotgrave) ;       *r>hV    fill    *pa'r'-fnl1»    /,     rrnvwrrr  1 
cealed  by  Ferhate8."-A-«o;;es.'  Ital.  carezza;  Low  Lat.  car!«a=dearness,  value ;         car -ful,    car    1    lie.  a     IL 

9   Fxartne   •  attentioi  carus  =  dear,   valuable.    Cf.  Ir.    cam  =  a   friend         car-fum-lsh    cur-fum-lsh,    v.  i,   &   <.    [Etym. 

2.  i-xactness,  attention.  carahn=to  love  ]  doubtful.    The  latter  part  of  the  word  is  evidently 

»car-elne,  s.    [CAEEION.]  1.  Lit.:  An  embrace,  a  fondling,  an  act  of  affec-    from  Fr./umeua;  (fem./«mettse)=smoky.]  (Scotch.) 


care -less,  *care'-lesse,   'care'-lSs,   a.    [Eng.    tion  and  endearment. 
care ;  and  -less.] 

1.  Of  persons :  Free  from  care  or  solicitude ;  un- 
concerned, heedless,  thoughtless. 


'If  you  return  —  ah  why  these  long  delays? 
Poor  Sappho  dies,  while  careless  Phaon  stays." 

Pope:  Sappho  to  Phaon,  248-9. 


"  Dryden  .  .  .  sighed  for  the  golden  days  of  the  care- 
less and  good-natured  Charles."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  viii. 


He,  she  knew,  would  intermix 
Grateful  digressions,  and  solve  high  dispute 
With  conjugal  caresses." 

Milton;  Par.  Lost,  viii.  56. 
"  The  common  people  crowded  to  paze  on  him  wherever 
he  moved,  and  almost  stifled  him  with  rough  caresses."  — 
Xacaulayt  Hist.  Eng.,ch.  xv. 


2.  Fig. :  Flattery,  courting. 

"  .    .     .    he  exerted  himself  to  win  by  indulgence  and 

With  o(  or  about  before  tho  object  neglected  or    ^SSSSSf, ^iF&^h^rti*"'  Und"  ^  command-" 

ca-res  sed, pa.  par.  &  a.   [CAEESS,*.] 
C9.-ress'-lng,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [CABESS, 


disregarded. 

"  He  is  held 

In  silly  dotage  on  created  things, 
Careless  of  their  Creator." 

Coteper:  Task,  v.  587. 

"A  woman,  the  more  carious  she  is  about  her  face,  is 
commonly  the  more  careless  about  her  house."  —  Ben  Jon* 
son. 


. 

1.  Intrans.:  To  diffuse  a  disagreeable  smell. 

2.  Trans.  :  To  overcome  or  overpower  with  a  dis- 
agreeable smell. 

*car  -ga-son,  s.    [Sp.  cargacon.]    A  cargo. 

"  My  body  is  a  cargason  of  ill  humors."  —  Howell:  Lett. 

*carge,  s.   [CHAEGE.] 

"  He  had  leuer  haiff  had  him  at  his  large, 
Fre  till  oar  croun,  than  off  fyne.  pold  to  carge." 

Wyntottn,  viii.  396. 

car-gll-ll-a,    s.    [Named  after  Dr.   Cargil,  of  • 
Aberdeen.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  tho  ebony  family  (Ebonacea?)* 
natives  of  tropical  Eastern  Australia.  Two  species 
are  kuown  ;  trees  with  alternate  leathery  oblong 
obtuse  entire  leaves.  Tho  fruits  are  abundant,  and 


A.  <fe  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:   (See  the    are  eaten  by  tho  natives. 

verb.)  car  -go,  s.  &  a.    [Sp.  cargo,   carga=&   burden, 

freight;  Ir.   charge;  from   Low  Lat.    carrico=to 


tion, 


his  caressing  manners,  his  power  of  insinua-    fl 


.  "  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  xx, 


. 
loaoU  from  Lat.  carrus=a  car.] 


ate,     fat, 
or,     wore, 


fare,     amidst, 
wplf,     w6rk, 


what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hgr,    there;     pine,     pit, 
who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian, 


sire,    sir, 
e,     as  =  e; 


marine;    g6,     pot, 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw 


cargo-jack 

A.  As  subst.:  A  freight ;  the  merchandise  or  goods 
loaded  into  and  conveyed  in  a  ship. 

"  Thus  going  to  market,  we  kindly  prepare 
A  pretty  black  cargo  of  African  ware." 

Cowper. 

B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compounds.) 
cargo-jack,  s. 

Naut.:  An  implement  like  a  lifting-jack,  but 
sometimes  used  upon  its  side  for  stowing  heavy 
cargo. 

cargo-port,  s. 

Naut.:  An  opening  in  tho  side  of  vessels  having 
two  or  more  decks,  through  which  the  lading  is 
received  and  delivered.  It  is  closed  by  a  shutter, 
and  made  watertight  before  proceeding  to  sea. 

car-goose,  gar -goose,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful. 
Mahn  suggests  from  Gael.  &,  Ir.  CM*,  dor  (pron.  fci'r, 
kior—a  crest,  comb.] 

Ornith. :  A  fowl  belonging  to  tho  Colymbus  or 
diver  firmly,  the  Podiceps  cristatus  or  Crested 
Grebe.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  goose. 

*car  -Xa&e,  s.    [CARRIAGE.] 

c.ar-1-a-ma,  sar-I-a'-ma,  s.  [Port.,  from  the 
Brazilian  Seriema  or  Ceriema.~\ 

fh-nith.:  A  bird,  a  native  of  Brazil  and  Para- 
guay, the  Palamedea  cristata  of  Gmelin,  Dicholop- 
trus  cristatits  of  Illiger;  and  Cariama  cristata  of 
some  other  ornithologists.  It  is  of  most  retired 
habits.  It  is  doubtful  to  what  family  it  belongs, 
resembling,  as  it  does  in  various  points,  the  Gralla- 
tores,  the  btruthionidae,  and  the  Gallinaceee.  The 
head  is  crested, 

*car-i-are,  *car-y-are,  s.    [CARRIER.] 

"car  -I-a-ted,  a.  [Lat.  cartes=a  decay  or  ulcer- 
ation  of  a  tooth.]  Affected  with  caries ;  carious. 

car-I-at'-Id-eg,  s.  pi.    [CARYATIDES.] 

Car'-lb,  s.  [Sp.  cariboo,  cruel,  barbarous  man. 
Probably  derived  from  carina,  callina,  and  calli- 
nooo,  the  native  name  of  the  race  described  below.] 

EthnoL:  An  American-Indian  race  formerly  in- 
habiting a  part  of  the  West  Indies,  but  now  nearly 
extinct. 

Car-I-bse  -an,  Car-Ib-be  -an,  s.  [From  Sp. 
eortfr,  and  Eng.,  <fcc.,  suff.  -cean.]  Pertaining  to 
the  Caribs  or  the  region  which  they  inhabited. 

IT  Caribcean  bark:  The  bark  of  a  plant,  Exostem- 
mafloribundum,  one  of  the  Cinchonacese.  (Treas. 
of  Bot.)  It  is  also  known  as  Piton  bark. 

car'-l-bdo,  car  -I-b6u,  s.  [Canadian  Fr.  cari- 
bou.] 

Zodl. :  An  animal,  the  Cervus  silvestris,  or  Ameri- 
can Woodland  Reindeer,  the  Attehk  of  the  Creo,  and 
Tantseeah  of  the  Copi>er  Indians.  It  is  employed 
by  the  Laplanders  to  draw  their  sledges. 

"  The  caribou  deer  of  America,  who  have  to  contend  still 
more  with  deep  snow  than  the  reindeer  of  the  old  con- 
tinent, have  their  horns  broader  and  better  adapted  to 
the  purpose;  besides,  both  varieties,  in  addition  to  these 
natural  shovels,  have  broad  feet,  not  only  to  sustain  them 
better  on  the  enow,  but  also  to  clear  it  away." — Swainson; 
Natural  History  of  Quadrupeds,  §  292. 

car'-I-ca,  s.  [From  Caria,  a  district  of  Asia 
Minor,  whence  it  was  supposed  to  have  come.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
order  of  Papayads  (Papayacese).  It  contains  about 
ten  species,  all  natives  of  tropical  America.  They 
are  small  trees  without  branches,  and  with  large, 
variously-lobed  leaves,  resembling  those  of  some 
kinds  of  palm.  They  exude  an  acrid,  milky  juice 
when  wounded.  The  most  remarkable  species  is  the 
Carica  Papaya,  the  Papaw-tree,  a  small  tree,  sel- 
dom above  twenty  feet  high,  with  a  stem  about  a 
foot  in  diameter,  tapering  gradually  to  the  top, 
where  it  is  about  four  or  five  inches.  The  fruit  is 
of  a  dingy  orange-yellow  color,  oblong,  about  ten 
inches  long  by  three  or  four  broad.  The  juice  of 
this  tree  is  believed  in  the  West  Indies  to  have  the 
remarkable  property  of  rendering  the  toughest  meat 
tender,  and  even  the  flesh  of  pigs  or  poultry  fed  on 
the  fruit  or  leaves  is  certain  to  be  tender.  The  ripe 
fruit  is  made  into  sauce  or  preserved  in  sugar,  and 
the  juice  of  the  unripe  fruit  is  used  to  remove 
freckles.  The  leaves  are  employed  as  a  substitute 
for  soap.  C.  digitatat  a  tree  which  grows  in  Brazil, 
where  it  is  called  CAamfriint,  is  regarded  almost 
with  superstitious  awe  as  a  deadly  poison. 

car  -I-ca-ture,  *car-I-ca-tttr'-a,  s.  [Ital.  cari- 
catura=&  satirical  picture,  one  overloaded  with 
exaggeration;  from  caric<ire=to  load;  Low  Lat. 
(.•<>rrico=to  load;  c«rnw=a  car.] 

1.  A  drawing  or  picture  of  a  person  in  which  cer- 
tain points  are  so  exaggerated  as  to  give  a  ludi- 
crous effect  to  the  whole. 

"From  all  these  hands  we  have  such  draughts  of  man- 
kind as  are  represented  in  those  burlesque  pictures  which 
the  Italians  cull  caricat  tints  f  where  the  art  consists  in 
preserving,  amidst  distorted  proportions  and  aggravated 
features,  some  distinguishing  likeness  of  the  person,  but 
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in  such  a  manner  as  to  transform  the  most  agreeable 
beauty  into  the  most  odious  monster."—  Spectator,  No.  537. 
"  .  .  .  a  hideous  caricature  of  the  most  graceful  and 
majestic  of  princes,  was  dragged  about  Westminster  in  a 
chariot."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

*2.  A  parody  of  a  book. 

"  A  new  exhibition  in  English  of  the  French  caricature 
of  this  most  valuable  biographer  .  .  ." — Warton:  Hist, 
of  Eng.  Poet.,  iii.  Diss.,  p,  xx. 

car-1-ca-tu  re,  v.  t.  [CARICATURE,  «.]  To  repre- 
sent in  caricature. 

'"He  could  draw  an  ill  face,  or  caricature  a  good  one, 
with  a  masterly  hand."— Lord  Lyttelton. 

car-I-ca-tii'red,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CARICATURE,  r.] 

car-I-ca-tiir -Ing, pr. par.,a.&s.  [CARICATURE, 
r-] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  art  of  representing  in 
caricature. 

car-I  ca-tiir -1st,  s.  [Eng.  caricature;  -ist.~\  One 
who  caricatures  others. 

"That  circumstance  would  afford  sufficient  ground  to  a 
professed  caricaturist  for  denying  him  that  fertility 
which  unquestionably  he  possessed,  .  .  ."  — Malonf: 
Life  ofDryden,  p.  492. 

*car-I-COg'-raph-f ,  s.  [Lat.  cm-ear  (genit.  cari- 
cis)t  and  Gr.  graphe—  a  writing,  treatise,  graph<>=to 
write.]  A  discourse  or  treatise  on  the  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  Carex  or  Sedge  genus. 

car'-Ic-OuS,  a.  [Lat.  caric(a)  —  a  fig,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ou«.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  fig ;  resembling  a 
fig  in  shape. 

caricous  tumor,  s. 

Med.:  A  swelling  resembling  a  fig  in  its  shape. 

car-Ie,  a.  [Perhaps  the  same  as  Eng.  chary.'] 
Soft.  (Scotch.) 

*car-ie,  *car-i-en,  v.    [CARRY.] 
Car'-I-es.,  s.    [Lat.  cartes.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Rottenness,  decay,  mortification, 
especially  that  which  is  peculiar  to  a  bone  or  the 
teeth. 

"  Fistulas  of  a  long  continuance  are,  for  the  most  part, 
accompanied  with  ulcerations  of  the  gland,  and  caries  in 
the  bone." — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

2.  Bot. :  Decay  of  the  walls  of  the  cells  and  ves- 
sels. 

carillon  (pron.  car-el-yon),  s.  [Fr.  carillon, 
carrillon=&  chime  of  four  bells;  Lat.  quadrilto, 
from  quatuor=toviT.] 

1.  Bell-ringing:  A  species   of  chime,  played   by 
hand  or  clockwork  on  a  number  of  bells,  forming  a 
complete  series  or  scale  of  tones  or  semi-tones,  like 
those  of  the  organ  or  harpsicord. 

"  And  every  night  the  dance  and  feast  and  song, 
Shared  with  young  boon  companions,  marked  the 

time 
As  with  a  carillon's  exulting  chime." 

Hon.  Airs.  Xorton.-  The  Lady  of  Garaye. 

2.  Bot.:  Campanula  Medium. 
car-i  -ngi,  s,    [Lat.  carma=a  keel.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  two  partially-united  lower  petals  of  papil- 
ionaceous flowers ;  the  three  anterior  in  a  milk-wort 
or  similar  flower.    Also  the 

thin,  sharp  back  of  certain 
parts,  as  that  of  a  glume  of 
Phalaris,  &c. 

2.  The   median   ridge  on 
the  mericarp  of  an  umbel- 
liferous fruit.     (Thome.) 

fcar-i-nal,  a.  [Car- 
in(a);  -ai.J  Pertaining  to 
the  carina ;  resembling  a 
keel. 

"In  flowers,  such  as  those  of 
the  Pea,  one  of  the  parts,  the 
vesillum,  is  often  large  and 
folded  over  the  others,  giving 
rise  to  vexillary  aestivation,  or 
the  carina  may  perform  a 
s i in i ] nr  part,  and  then  the 
festival  ion  is  cnrinaf." — Bal- 
four:  Botany,  p.  180. 

car  In-ar  -I-a,  s.  [Lat.  carm(«)  =  a  keel,  and 
neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -arm.] 

ZoGl.:  A  genus  of  hcteropodous  Molhisca,  having 
the  heart,  liver,  and  organs  of  generation  covered 
by  a  slender,  symmetrical,  and  conical  shell,  tho 
point  of  which  is  bent  backward,  and  frequently 
relieved  by  a  crest,  under  the  anterior  edge  of  which 
float  tho  feathers  of  the  branchite.  (Craig.]  It 
belongs  to  the  order  Nucleobranchiata  and  tho 
family  Firolid*.  The  species  are  found  far  out 
upon  the  ocean,  where  they  feed  upon  floating 
medusae  and  other  Acalophip.  Eight  are  known 
recent,  and  one  fossil,  from  the  miocene  of  Turin. 


Carina. 

1.  Of    papilionaceous 

flower. 

2.  Of  Milkwort. 

3.  Of  Phalaris. 


in  compos. 


Carinate. 
[From  Lat.  cari- 


cariosity 

car-I-na  -tse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  f.  pi.  of  carinatus= 
keeled,  from  carina  =  a  keel.] 

Ornith.:  An  order  of  birds  classified  by  Professor 
Huxley.  They  have  tho  sternum  raised  into  a 
median  ridge  or  keel.  To  it  belong  all  ordinary 
birds,  those  ranked  under  his  other  two  orders, 
Ratit®  and  Saururse.  being  of  an  abnormal  or 
aberrant  character.  If  Carinatie  be  considered  a 
sub-class,  then  its  divisions  Natatores,  Grallatores, 
Rasores,  Scansores,  Insessores,  and  Raptores,  will 
rank  as  orders ;  if  it  be  called  an  order,  then  these 
will  be  sub-orders. 

car  -In-ate,  car  -In-a-ted,  a.  [Lat.  carinatus, 
from  carina = a  keel.] 

1.  Bot.:  Bentorcrooked 
like  the  keel  of  a  ship,  as 
the  folium  and  nectarium 
carinatum= a  keeled  leaf 
and  nectary j  i,  e.,  having 
a     longitudinal     promi- 
nence upon  the  back  like 
the  keel  of  a  ship. 

2.  Conchol.:   Having   a 
longitudinal  prominence 
resembling  a  keel. 

car-I-na -to, 
nat  us = keeled.] 

carinato- plicate,  a. 

Bot.:  So  folded  that  each  fold  resembles  a  keel. 
Example,  the  peristome  of  some  urn-mosses  (Bry- 
aceae). 

car-In-e'-a,  s.  [Lat.  carin(«)=a  keel,  and  neut. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ea.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  the  Cyprteidae  or  Cowry  family, 
in  which  the  shell  is  oblong;  the  extremities  are 
not  produced:  the  aperture  is  nearly  straight, 
almost  central,  contracted  above,  and  very  effuse 
below;  and  the  lips  are  equal,  the  outer  being 
slightly  toothed.  (Craig.) 

car  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CARE,  r.] 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  (6  partfcip.  adj.:  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  Assvbst.:  The  act  of  taking  care,  or  thought; 
care,  carefulness. 

"If  the  god  of  indolence  is  a  mightier  deity  with  you 
than  the  god  of  caring  for  one,  tell  me,  and  I  won't  dun. 
you  .  .  ."—Horace  Walpole:  Letters,  i.  89. 

car-I-nld  -e-a,  s.  [Lat.  carina=a  keel ;  Gr.  eidos 
=form,  appearance.] 

Zodl.:  A  genus  of  univalve  Mollusca,  belonging  to- 
the  Trochidse  or  Top-shells.  It  is  placed  by  Swain- 
son next  to  the  Trochus,  and  is  so  named  from  the 
basal  whorl  being  carinatod  round  its  circumfer- 
ence. ^Craig.) 

Car-In  -thl-an,  a.    [From  Carinthi(a),  and  Eng., 
<fcc.,  suff.  -an.]    Pertaining  to  Carinthia,  a  duchy  of 
the  Austrian  empire,  noted  for  its  mines. 
Corinthian  method  of  smelting  silver: 
Metal.:  A  reduction  by  the  roasting  of  galena 
with  a  little  silver  in  it.    It  was  first  practiced  in 
Carinthia.     '»—«—* 


ear-In  -thin,  ear-In -thine,  s.  [From  the  place 
where  it  is  found.]  [CARINTHIAN.] 

Min. :  By  some  described  as  a  variety  of  augite, 
or  of  hornblende,  of  a  dark-green  or  black  color, 
occurring  at  Saualpe  in  Carinthia.  Specific  grav- 
ity. 3-08-3-10.  A  sub-variety  of  Amphibole  (Dana), 
a  variety  of  Hornblende  (Brit.  Mus.  Cat.).  Horn- 
blende is  placed  by  Dana  under  his  great  genus 
Amphibole. 

tcar-I-61e,  s.  [Fr.  cariole;  Sp.  carriola;  Ital. 
carriuola,  dimin.  of  carro;  Lat.  carru«=a  car.J 
[CARRY-ALL.] 

1.  A  small  and 
light  open  car- 
riage,   some- 
what   resom- 
bling  a  calash, 
but  having  only 
one    seat,    and 
drawn    by    one 
horse. 

"A      person  Cariole. 

touching      the 

earth  only  by  .  .  .  ,  the  point*  of  contact  of  the 
wheels  of  his  cariole,  may  not  be  sensible  to  a  very  con- 
siderable vibration,  Ac."— S.  Laing;  Residence  in  A'crwap, 
ch.  iii. 

2,  A  covered  cart. 

:j.  A  kind  of  calash.     (Kniyht.) 
*ca>'-I-6n,  s.    [CARRION.] 

"A    I'ltt-inn:    <-u<l(tner,  fitiiu*,  fioitistnlum,  <frc." — Cathol. 

A  i) [ili  "inn. 

car-l-ftp'-sls,  s.    [CARYOPSIS.] 

*car-JL  65  I-t?,  *.  [Lnt.  t-ftriofiittift.  from  caries.) 
[C'AniKs.  ]  Tho  quality  or  state  of  being  carious  or 
affected  with  caries. 

"This  IR  too  general,  taking  in  all  cariosity  and  ulcers 
of  the  bones."— H'/si  "KOI  Stiryt  nj. 


boll,    b<5y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     c.hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -$ion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die.     &c.  =  bel,     deL 
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carious 
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carmelite 


'Car'-I-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  cariosus  =  rotten,  from 
caries.]  [CARIES.]  Affected  with  caries ;  rotten. 

"  I  discovered  the  blood  to  arise  by  a  carious  tooth." — 
-Wiseman. 

'car'-I-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  carious;  -ness.]  The 
•quality  or  state  of  being  carious ;  cariosity. 

car  -Is,  s.    [Gr.  karis=a  shrimp,  a  prawn.] 

Entom.  i  A  genus  of  round-bodied  spiders,  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Trachearia?  and  the  tribe  Acarides. 

car-Is'-sa,  s.  [In  Mahratta,  korinda.  Probably 
from  Sanscrit,  there  being  various  similar  names  of 
plants  in  that  tongue.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Apocynacese.  Car- 
iisa,  Carandas  furnishes  a  substitute  for  red  currant 
jelly.  It  is  used  in  India  for  fences,  for  which  its 
thorny  character  renders  it  well  adapted. 

'car  -I-tJS  s.    [Lat.  carita*.] 

1.  Dearness. 

2.  [CHARITY.] 

'oark  (1),  'carke,  *karke,  s.    [A.  S.  cearc,  care; 
Icel.  kargr.]    Care,  trouble,  anxiety. 
"  Now  I  see  that  all  the  carle 
Shall  fallen  on  myn  heed." — Oamelyn,  754. 

"He  downe  did  lay 
His  heavie  head,  devoide  of  careful  carke." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  i.  44. 

cark  (2),s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  load  or  weight, 
originally  of  wool,  and=40  tod. 

*cark,  'carke,  *cark-en,  r.  t.  &  i.  [A. S.  (be)car- 
can,  (be)cearcian.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  trouble,  grieve. 

"Alsmetx  war  parked  al  wit  car." — Metrical  Homilies, 
p.  xviii. 

"Thee  nor  carketh  care  nor  slander." 

Tennyson:  A  Dirge,  2. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  troubled  in  mind,  to  be  grieved 
or  anxious. 

"She  began  to  carke  and  care." 

Squyr  of  Lowe  Degre,  924. 

"  What  can  be  vainer,  than  to  lavish  out  our  lives  in  the 
search  of  trifles,  and  to  lie  carkiny  for  the  unprofitable 
goods  of  this  world?  " — V Estrange. 

oark  -a-nSt,  s.    [CAECANET.] 

*car-kas,  "car-keys,  a.    [CARCASS.] 

*cark-et,  s.    [CARCAT.] 

»cark'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CARK,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <St  particip.  adj. :     (See  the 

verb.) 
"  I  do  find  what  a  blessing  is  chanced  to  my  life,  from 

such  muddy  abundance  of  carking  agonies,  to  states  which 

etill  be  adherent." — Sidney. 

C.  As  subst.:   The   act   of   grieving   or   causing 
anxiety ;  the  state  of  being  grieved  or  anxious. 

"  Nothing  can  supersede  our  own  carkings  and  contriv- 
ances for  ourselves,  but  the  assurance  that  God  cares  for 
us." — Decay  of  Piety. 

car'-kln-lng,  «.  [CARCAT.]  A  collar.  (Scotch.) 
(Houlate.) 

"carl,  *carle,  *karl,  «.  &  a.  [A.  S.  ceorl;  Dut. 
1carel=&  clown;  Dan.  &  Sw.  karl;  Icel.  fcari=a 
man ;  O.  H.  (ier.  charal ;  Ger.  kerl.]  [CHURL.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  man. 

"  The  mellere  was  a  stout  carl  for  the  nones." 

Chatutn  C.  I.,  647. 

1F  Carl  and  Cavel:  An  honest  man  and  a  rogue. 
(Proverbial.)  (Scotch.) 

2.  A  rough  country  fellow ;  a  churl,    a  boor,  a 
gruff  old  man. 

"  Peace,  carles,  I  commaunde." — Toienley:  Myat.,  p.  172. 

3.  A  kind  of  hemp.    [CARL-HEMP.] 

"  The  fimble  to  spin  and  the  karl  for  hir  seede." 

Tusser:  May's  Husbandry. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds.) 
carl-cat,  s.    A  male  cat. 
carl-crab,  'carle-crab,  s. 

ZoOl. :  The  male  of  the  Black-clawed  crab,  Cancer 
pagurus.  (Linn.) 

"Cancer  marinus  vulgaris,  the  common  sea-crab;  our 
fishers  call  it  a  Partan  ;  the  male  they  call  the  Carle  crab, 
and  the  female  the  Baulster  crab." — Sibb.:  Fife,  p.  132. 

carl-doddie,  «.  [Scotch  doddie  is  =  bald.]  A 
flower  stalk  of  Rib-grass  (Plantago  lanceolata). 

carl-hemp,  'carle-hemp,  'charle  hempe,  s. 
[CHCRL-HEMP.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  male  hemp,  but  the  name  is  curiously 
always  given  to  the  female  plant  of  C'annabu  sativa. 

"  The  male  is  called  Charle  Hempe  and  Winter  Hempe ; 
the  Female  Barren  Hempe  and  Somrner  Hempe." — (Jer- 
arde:  Herball,  p.  572. 

2.  Fig. :  Used  for  strength  or  firmness  of  mind. 

"Come,  Firm  Resolve,  take  thou  the  van ; 
Thou  stalk  o*  carl-hemp  in  man ! " 

.Burns:  To  Dr.  Blacklock. 


carl's-cress,  carl's  cress,  s.  The  same  as 
Churl's  cress  (q.  v.). 

•carl,  *carle,  v.  i.  [CARL,  s.]  To  act  as  a  churl ; 
to  be  gruff  or  rough. 

"They  [old  persons]  carle  many  times  as  they  sit,  and 
talke  to  themselves;  they  are  angry,  waspish,  displeased 
with  everything." — Burton:  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  59. 

car-le-man'-nl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  C.  Leman, 
whose  herbarium  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  England.] 

Bot . :  A  genus  of  cinchonaceous  plants,  consist- 
ing of  a  single  species,  a  native  of  Khasia  and  the 
Himalayas.  It  has  leaves  with  saw-toothed  mar- 
gins and  minute  stipules ;  the  flower  is  four-parted, 
with  only  two  stamens.  (Treas.  of  Bot.,  <tc.) 

car'-let,  s.  fEtym.  doubtful.]  A  three-angled, 
single-cut  file  or  float  used  Dy  comb-makers. 
(Knight.) 

car'-lle,  s.    [Dim.  of  carl  (q.  v.).]    (Scotch.) 

1.  A  little  man.    (Cleland.) 

2.  A  boy  who  has  the  appearance  or  manners  of 
an  old  man.    (Gall.) 

car-lln,  car'-llne  (l),  car'-llng  (l),  s.  &  a. 
[Feminine  of  carle.] 

A.  As  subst.:    A  woman  of   gruff,  disagreeable 
manners.    (Scotch.) 

"But  what  can  ail  them  to  bury  the  auld  carlin  in  the 
nighttime?" — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxvi. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds.) 

carlin-heather,  s.  Fine-leaved  heath,  Erica 
cinerea  (Linn.).  It  is  also  called  Bell-heather. 

carlin-spurs,  s.  pi.  Needle  furze  or  petty  whin, 
Genista  anglica  (Linn.). 

Carlln-Sunday,   s.    The  second   Sunday   after 

Easter.    (Scotch.) 

carlln-teuch,  a.  [Scotch  carlin,  and  teuch= 
tough.]  As  hardy  as  an  old  woman. 

car-ll'-na,  s.    [CARLINE.] 

Bot . :  A  genus  of  composite  plants,  sub-order 
Tubulifersp,  tribe  Cynareee,  and  sub-tribe  Carlinea?. 
Carlina  vulgarte  is  the  Carline-thistle  (q.  v.).  C. 
acaulis  was  formerly  used  in  incantations.  Its 
bark  abounds  in  resinous  matter,  and  a  strong- 
scented  bitter  caustic  oil,  which  acts  as  a  drastic 
purgative.  C.  gummifera,  called  by  the  Greeks 
ixia  or  ixine,  has  from  time  immemorial  been  used 
as  an  anthelmintic,  while  its  great  fleshy  roots  and 
its  flowerheads  yield  a  gum  which  hardens  into 
tears  like  mastic.  The  root,  when  fresh,  is  said  to 
be  injurious  to  man  and  to  the  inferior  animals,  but 
the  fleshy  receptacles  of  the  flower,  preserved  with 
honey  and  sugar,  are  eaten.  (Lindley,  <tc.) 

car-line  (2),  car'-6-Hne,  s-_[Fr.  carlin;  Ital. 
carlino;  from  Carlo  (Charles)  VI.  of  Naples.]    A 
silver  coin  until 
recently    com- 
monly    current 
in  some  parts  of 
Italy,  Itis  worth 
about   three- 
pence   half- 
penny. 

car -line  (3), 
s.  &  a.  [Carolin- 
us,  adj.  of  Caro- 
Z«8=Charles.]  A 
word  constitut- 
ing the  first 
element  in  the 
subjoined  com- 
pound. 

car  line-this- 
tle, s.  A  kind  of 
thistle,  Car- 
lina   vulgaris.  Carlino  Thistle. 
Named,  accord-    1.  Plant.     2.  Flower  from  the  disk, 
ing  to  the  legend, 

after  Charles  the  Great  (Charlemagne),  to  whom  it 
was  pointed  out  by  an  angel  as  the  cure  for  a  pesti- 
lence which  had  broken  out  in  his  army. 

car'-llne  (I),  car'-llng  (2),  s.  [Fr.  carlingue, 
escarlingue;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  carlina,] 

Shipbuilding  (in  the  plural):  Pieces  of  timber 
about  five  inches  square,  lying  fore  and  aft,  along 
from  one  beam  to  another.  On  and  athwart  these 
the  lodges  rest,  whereon  the  planks  of  the  deck  and 
othetr  portions  .of  carpentry  are  made  fast.  The 
carlines  have  their  ends  let  into  the  beams,  called 
'•  culvor-tailwise,"  or  scored  in  pigeon  fashion. 
There  are  other  carlines  of  a  subordinate  character. 
(Smyth.) 

carllne-knees,  carling-knees,  s.  pi. 

Shipbuilding:  Timbers  going  athwart  the  ship 
from  the  sides  to  the  hatchway,  serving  to  sustain 
the  deck  on  both  sides. 


car  -ling  (3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  name  of 
a  fish  (Fife) ;  supposed  to  be  the  Pogge,  Coitus  cata- 
phractus  (Linn.). 

"  Cataphractua  Shonfeldii,  Anglis  septentrionaltbua,  a 
PoRge:  I  take  it  to  be  the  fwh  the  fishers  call  uearUna."— 
Sibb.:  Fife,  p.  126. 

car  -ling;,  s.pl.  [Probably  from  care,  and  suff. 
-Zm<7.]  [CARE.]  Peas  birsled  or  broiled ;  according 
to  Sibbald,  peas  broiled  on  Care-Sunday. 

"  With  sybows,  and  ryfarts,  and  carlings, 
That  are  both  sodden  and  ra." 

Kitson :  Scotch  Songs,  i.  21. 

'carl  -Ish  (.E)isr.),*car'-lage,  'carl  -ich  (Scotch), 
a.  [O.  Eng.  carl  =churl,  and  suff.  -ish.)  Churlish, 
rough,  rude. 

"  But  scho  can  nevir  the  corchat  cleif, 
For  harsbnes  of  hir  carllch  throt." 

Dunbar:  Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  64. 
"  He  woulde  not  seeme 
Like  one  of  carlish  abiecte  minde. 
So  vyle  ti  thing  t'  esteme." 

Drant.:  Horace,  bk.  i.,  Sat.  2. 

•carr-Ish-nSsS,  s.  [O.  Eng.  carlish;  -ness.] 
Churlishness,  (lluloet.) 

car-lSck  (l),s.     [Fr.  carlock;  from  Russ.  kar- 
luck;  Pol.  karuk.]    A  sort  of  isinglass    imported 
from  Russia.    It  is  prepared  from  the  bladder  of  the 
sturgeon,  and  is  used  for  clarifying  wine. 
•car-lock  (2),  s.    [CHARLOCK.] 
*carV-6t,  s.    [O.  Eng.  carl,  and  dim.  suff.  -of= 
•c*.]    A  churl,  a  rough  fellow,  a  boor. 

"  And  he  hath  bought  the  cottage  and  the  bounds, 
That  the  old  carlot  once  was  master  of." 

Sliakesp.!  As  1'ou  Like  It,  in.  6. 

Carl-6-vIn -gl-an,  a.  [Fr.  carlovingien.]  Per- 
taining to  or  descended  from  Charlemagne. 

Carls '-bad,  s.  [The  name  of  a  town  in  Bohemia, 
celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters.] 

Carlsbad-twins,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  Largo  felspar  crystals  which  are  por- 
phyritically  embodied  in  a  regularly  constituted 
rock,  as  in  the  granite  of  Carlsbad  in  Bohemia,  and1 
the  granite  of  some  other  parts  of  the  world. 

car-lvj-doV  -I-CSL,  s.  [Named  after  Charles  IV. 
of  Spain  and  his  queen  Louisa.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  or  plants  placed  by  Lindley  in  the 
order  Pandanacete  (Screw-pines).  The  species  are 
found  in  the  tropical  parts  of  South  America.  The 
"Panama  hats  are  made  from  Carludovica pal- 
tnata. 

car  magn  ole  (magn-ole  as  man-yole),  s. 
[From  Carmagnola,  in  Piedmont.]  A  dance  accom- 
panied by  singing.  Many  of  the  wildest  excesses 
of  the  French  revolution  of  1792  were  associated 
with  this  dance.  It  was  afterward  applied  to  the 
bombastic  reports  of  the  French  successes  in  battle. 
The  name  was  also  given  to  a  sort  of  jacket  worn 
as  a  symbol  of  patriotism. 

car'-man,  s.    [Eng.  car,  and  man.]    A  man  em- 
ployed to  drive  a  cart,  or  to  carry  goods  in  a  cart. 
"  Alas!  the  people  curse,  the  carman  swears, 
The  drivers  quarrel,  and  the  master  stares." 

Pope:  Satire,  1740. 

•carme,  s.    CARMELITE.]    A  carmelite  friar. 

"  To  the  freris  gray  and  Cannes  fifty." — Occleve. 
car'-mel,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  substance  used 
by  confectioners  to  cover  sweetmeats. 

car'-mele,  car-myl-le,  car-a-meil,  s.  [Gaol. 
cairmeal.]  Heath  peas,  a  root,  Orobus  tuberosiis 
(Linn.)  (Jamieson);  Lathyrus  macrorrhizus  (Brit- 
ten <St  Holland). 

"  We  have  one  root  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of,  which 
we  call  carmete:  it  is  a  root  that  grows  in  heaths  and  birch 
woods  to  the  bigness  of  a  large  nut,  and  sometimes  four 
or  five  roots  joined  by  fibers;  it  bears  a  green  stalk,  and  a 
small  redflower." — Shaw:  App.  Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland, 
p.  310. 

*car-mel-ln,  a.  [CARMELITE.]  The  same  as 
CARMELITE. 

car'-mel-lte,  s.  [In  Fr.  carmelite  — a  nun  ;  carme 
=  a  monk,  named  from  Mount  Carmel  in  the  Holy 
Land,  where  they  were  established  in  the  twelfth 
century ;  suffix  -He.] 

1.  Eccles.  Hist. :  An  order  of  mendicant  friars, 
who  wear  a  scapulary,  or  small  woolen  habit  of 
a  brown  color,  thrown  over  the  shoulders.  They 
claim  to  bo  in  direct  succession  from  Elijah,  but 
their  real  founder  was  Berthold,  a  Calabrian,  who, 
with  a  few  companions,  migrated  to  Mount  Carmi-l 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  built 
a  humble  cottage  with  a  chapel,  where  he  and  his 
associates  led  a  laborious  and  solitary  life.  In  1209, 
Albert,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  gave  the  solitaries 
a  rigid  rule,  containing  sixteen  articles,  and  enjoin- 
ing the  most  severe  discipline.  After  their  estab- 
lishment in  Europe,  their  rule  was  in  some  respects 
altered,  the  first  time  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  and 
afterward  by  Eugcnius  IV.  and  Pius  II.  The  order 
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is  divided  into  two  branches,  viz.,  the  Carmelites  of 
tho  ancient  observance,  called  the  moderate  or 
mitigated ;  and  those  of  the  strict  observance,  who 
.am  known  as  the  barefooted  Carmelites. 

2.  Hortic. :  A  sort  of  pear. 

car  men-lte,  s.  [From  Carmen  island,  in  the 
Gulf  of  California,  where  it  is  found;  suffix  -ite 
(Min.)  (q.v.).] 

^f^n.:  An  impure  variety  of  Chalcocite,  contain- 
ing much  Covellite  (q.  v.).  (Dana.)  The  same  as 
Digenite. 

car-mi-chael  -I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Capt.  Car- 
michael,  who  published  an  account  of  the  plants  of 
tho  island  of  Tristan  d'Acunha.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  New  Zealand  shrubs  belonging 
to  the  pea-flowering  group  of  leguminous  plants. 
Flowers  small,  very  numerous,  pink  or  lilac,  dis- 
posed in  short  racemes. 

*car-mll-l-ta'-nls,  e,  pi.  [An  old  form  of  Car 
melites.]  The  same  as  CARMELITES  (q.  v.). 

*car  -mln-ate,  v.  t.  [Low  Lat.  carmmo=to 
charm,  dispel  by  charms;  carmen  (genit.  carminis) 
=  a  song,  a  charm.]  To  drive  away  or  expel  wind 
from  the  stomach. 

"To  carminate  ventosities,"— Holland. 

*car  ~mln-a-ted,  pa.  gar.  or  a.  [Eng.  carmine, 
and  suflix  -ated.]  Pertaining  to  or  made  of  car- 
mine. 

*car  -mln-a-tlve,  a,  &*.  [Lat.  carminatus;  pa. 
par.  of  carmino=to  charm  away ;  carmen=a  song,  a 
charm.] 

Pharmacy : 

A.  As  adj.:   Having  the  power  or  calculated  to 
cure  colic  and  flatulency. 

"Carminative  and  diuretic 
Will  damp  all  passion  sympathetic." — Swift. 

B.  -4s  subst.   (pi.):    Substances  which  act  as  a 
stimulant  to  the  stomach,  causing  expulsion  of  flat- 
ulence, also  allaying  pain  and  spasm  of  the  intes- 
tines. They  generally  contain  a  volatile  oil ;  most  of 
the  ordinary  condiments,  as  pepper,  mustard,  gin- 
ger, cinnamon,  cloves,  nutmeg,  oil  of  peppermint, 
Ac.,  are  carminative.     They  are  used  in  cases  of 
distension,  and  colic  of  the  stomach  or  intestines 
from  flatulence,  also  as  adjuncts  to  purgatives  to 
prevent  griping,  and  to  promote  digestion  in  cases 
of  atonic  dyspepsia. 

"  Carminatives  are  such  things  as  dilute  and  relax  at 
the  same  time,  because  wind  occasions  a  spasm,  or  con- 
vulsion, in  some  parts." — Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments. 

car'-mlne,  s.&a.  [Tr.  carmin;  Ital.  carminio; 
from  Low  Lat.  carmesmus=purple.]  [CRIMSON.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Commerce,  tfcc.;   A  powder  or  pigment  of  a 
beautiful  red  or  crimson  color,  bordering  on  purple. 
It  is  used  principally  in  miniature  painting,  and  is 
very  expensive. 

2.  Chem.:    Carmine   is  prepared  by  making  an 
aqueous  decoction  of  an  insect  called  Coccus  cacti, 
and  precipitating  the  coloring  matter  by  lead  ace- 
tate, and  decomposing  tho  precipitate  by  H2S.  This 
is  repeated,  and  it  is  purified  from  absolute  alcohol. 
•Cochineal    is    impure  carmine    containing  phos- 
phates, &c. 

"Carmine  is,  according  to  Felletier  and  Caventou,  a 
triple  compound  of  the  coloring  substance  and  an  animal 
matter  contained  in  cochineal,  combined  with  an  acid  to 
effect  the  precipitation.  .  .  .  There  is  sold  in  the 
shops  different  kinds  of  carmine,  distinguished  by  num- 
bers, and  possessed  of  a  corresponding  value."— Ure:  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines* 

3.  Bot. :  The  purest  red  without  any  admixture. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  the  color  described  in  A. 

"...  a  most  beautiful  carmfne-red  fibrous  matter 
,  .  ."— Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870), 
«h.  i.,  p.  14. 

carmine-spar,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  CARMIXITE  (q.  v.). 

car-tain  -lc,  a.  [Eng.  carmin(e) ;  -ic.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  prepared  from  carmine. 

carminic-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CuHuOs.  It  constitutes  the  coloring 
matter  in  carmine. 

car -mln-lte,  s.  [Eng.  carnun(e),  and  suff.  -ite 
•(If in.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  of  a  color  car- 
mine to  tile-red,  translucent  and  brittle.  It  occurs 
at  Horhausen  in  Prussia,  with  beudantito  and 
quartz,  in  a  mine  of  limonite.  Specific  gravity, 
4*105;  hardness,  2'5.  Composition:  Arsenic  acid, 
49'11 ;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  3U'29 ;  oxide  of  load,  24'55. 

car -ml-rl, «.    [From  a  native  word.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Buffon  to  the  Squirrel 
Monkey,  the  Callithrix  scuireus  of  Cuvier,  and  Titi 
of  Humboldt.  It  is  a  native  of  tho  banks  of  the  Ori- 
noco. 

*car-myl-ie,  s.    [CABMELE.] 

earn,  s.    [CAIRN.] 


carn-tangle,  s.  The  large  long  fucus,  with  roots 
not  unlike  those  of  a  tree,  cast  ashore  on  the  beach 
after  a  storm  at  sea. 

*car-na-cione,  s.  [A  short  form  of  incarnation 
(q.  v.).]  The  incarnation. 

"These  beleuid  not  in  vergyn  Mary, 
Ne  treuly  in  Cristis  camacione." 

Old  Eng.  Miacell.  (ed.  Morris),  p.  216. 

car'-na-dlne,  s.  [A  corruption  of  carnation 
(q.  v.).]  Tho  Carnation,  Dianthus  Caryophyllus. 
(Britten  cfc  Holland.) 


*car'-nal-He,  s.  [Eng.  carnal;  -ite.]  A  carnal- 
ist;  a  worldly-minded  person.  (Apparently  used 
here  in  a  punning  sense.) 

"  We  feare  not  what  the  pope  or  any  other  carnalite  can 
do  against  us." — Anderson:  Expos,  upon  Benedictus  (1573), 
fol.  7.  b. 

car-nar-I-ty5,   «.      [Lat.   carnalitas,  from  caro 
(genit.  carnis)= flesh. J 
*1.  The  state  of  having  a  human  body. 
f2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  carnal  or  sensual. 
"He  did  not  institute  this  way  of  worship,  but  because 

Car -nage  (age  as  !*),*.&  a.    [Fr.  &  O.  Sp.  car-    of  thecarnaj^  of  their  hearts,    .    .     »-TUIot«>». 
nage;  O.Jtal.^carnaggio,  from  Lat.  caro  (genit.       1*  Fleshly  or  sensual  pleasures,  sensuality. 

"An  inciter  of  lust,  and  the  wakener  of  carnality." — 
Feltham:  Resolves,  ii.  36. 


naggi 
car>js=es. 

A.  -4s  substantive: 

1.  Slaughter,  massacre. 

"  During  four  hours  the  carnage  and  uproar  continued." 
—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

*2.  Dead  bodies,  corpses. 

"Soon  a  multitude  of  dogs  came  to  feast  on  the  car- 
nage."  —  Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

tf  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  carnage, 
slaughter,  massacre,  and  butchery:  "''Carnage  re- 
spects the  number  of  dead  bodies  made  ;  it  may  bo 
said  either  of  men  or  animals,  but  more  commonly 
of  tho  former;  slaughter  respects  the  act  of  taking 
away  life,  and  tho  circumstances  of  the  agent: 
massacre  and  butchery  respect  the  circumstances  or 
the  objects  who  are  the  sufferers  of  tho  action  ;  tho 
latter  three  are  said  of  human  beings  only.  Car- 
nage is  the  consequence  of  any  impetuous  attack 
from  a  powerful  enemy  ;  soldiers  who  get  into  a  be- 
sieged town,  or  a  wolf  who  breaks  into  a  sheepfold, 
commonly  make  a  dreadful  carnage;  slaughter  is 
the  consequence  of  warfare  ...  A  massacre  is 
the  consequence  of  secret  and  personal  resentment 
between  bodies  of  people  .  .  .  Butchery  is  the 
general  accompaniment  of  a  massacre  ;  defenseless 
women  and  children  are  commonly  butchered  by  the 
savage  furies  who  are  most  active  in  this  work  of 
blood."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  slaughter  or  massacre. 
"  But  ceased  not  yet,  the  hall  within, 

The  shriek,  the  shout,  the  carnage-din,    .    .    ." 
Scott:  Rokeby,  v.  36. 

car'-nal,  *car--nall,  *car-nell,  a.  [O.  Fr.carneZ; 
Fr.  charnel;  Sp.  carnal;  Ital.  camale,  from  Lat. 
carnatts=pertaining  to  the  flesh;  caro  (genit.  car- 
nis)=flesh.] 

1.  Of  persons; 

*1.  In  respect  of  relationship  :  Pertaining  to  the 
flesh  or  the  natural  body  ;  connected  by  birth. 

"The!  were  noble  knyghtes  .  .  .  and  many  of  hem 
camell  frendes."—  Merl  in,  I.  ii.  117. 

*2.  In  respect  of  natural  disposition  or  qualities: 

(1)  Human,   affected    with  human  nature  and 
infirmities. 

"  For  ye  are  yet  carnal/  for  whereas  there  is  among  you 
envying,  and  strife,  and  divisions,  are  ye  not  carnal,  and 
walk  as  men?"—  1  Cor.  iii.  3. 

(2)  Sensual,  lustful,  lecherous. 

"This  carnal  cur 
Preys  on  the  issue  of  his  mother's  body." 

Shakes?,;  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 
II.  Of  things: 

fl.  Pertaining  to  tho  human  body,  natural,  human, 
as  opposed  to  spiritual. 

"  Thou  dost  justly  require  us  to  submit  our  understand- 
ings to  thine,  and  deny  our  carna*  reason,  in  order  to  thy 
sacred  mysteries  and  commands."  —  King  Charles. 

"  From  that  pretense 

Spiritual  laws  by  carnal  pow'r  shall  force 
On  every  conscience."         Milton.  P.  L.,  xii.  521. 

2.  Fleshly. 

"That  myghte  have  childe  withowte  carnall  knowynge 
of  man."—  Merlin,  I.  ii.  17. 

3.  Sensual,  lustful. 

"  Not  sunk  in  carnal  pleasure;  for  which  canse, 
Among  the  beasta  no  mate  for  thee  was  found." 
Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  593. 

*carnal-  minded,  a.  Worldly-minded,  having 
one's  mind  engrossed  by  things  of  this  world. 

"Abusing  the  credulous  and  carnal-minded,  thereby  to 
be  masters  of  their  persons  and  wealth."  —  More;  Aatid. 
against  Idolatry,  ch.  10. 

*carnal-mindedneas,  s.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  carnal-minded. 

"They  made  their  own  virtue  their  god,  which  was  the 
most  cursed  piece  of  carnal-mindedness  and  idolatry."  — 
Ellis:  Knowledge  of  Divine  Things,  p.  282. 

fear  -nal-I§m,  s,  [Eng.  carnal;  -ism.]  Indulg- 
ence of  sensual  pleasures  ;  carnality. 

*car  -nal-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  carnal;  -ist.~\  One  given 
up  to  self-indulgence  in  sensual  pleasures. 

"They  are  in  a  reprobate  sense  mere  carnalists,  fleshly- 
minded  men."  —  Burton:  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  686. 


*car'-nal-lze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  carnal;  -ize.]  To  make 
carnal;  to  debase  by  indulgence  in  carnal  desires 
and  pleasures,  to  sensualize. 

"A  sensual  and  carnalized  spirit,  that  understands  no 
other  pleasures  but  only  those  of  the  flesh."—  Scott: 
Christian  Life,  i.,  §  2. 

*car  -nal-Ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CARNALIZE.] 

car-nal-llte,  s.      [In  Ger.  Carnallit.      Named 
after  Von  Carnall,  of  the  Prussian  mines.] 
Min.:  A  milk-white  mineral  from  Strassfurt  and 


car'-nal-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  carnal;  -ly.] 

*1.  According  to  the  flesh,  naturally  (as  opposed 

to  spiritually). 
"  In  the  sacrament  we  do  not  receive  Christ  carnally, 

but  we  receive  Him  spiritually    .      .    ."— Taylor:   Worthy 

Communicant. 

*2.  In  a  sensual  or  worldly  manner. 

"  Where  they  found  men  in  diet,  attire,  furniture  of 
house,  or  any  other  way  observers  of  civility  and  decent 
order,  such  they  reproved,  as  being  car«a/fy  and  earthly- 
minded." — Hooker. 

3.  By  way  of  sexual  intercourse. 
"  Thou  shalt  not  lie  carnally  with  thy  neighbor's  wife, 
to  defile  thyself  with  her."—  Levit.  xviii.  20. 

*4.  Humanly,  like  a  man, 

"  So  the  sense  requires;  it  being  spoken  carnally,  or  like 
a  man,  to  charge  God  with  injustice." — Translation  of 
Knatchbull's  Annotations,  p.  157. 

*car  -nal-ness,  s.     [Eng.   carnal;  -ness.]     Car- 
nality.   (Johnson.) 
*car  -nar-dme,  s.    [CARNADINE.] 

1.  O.  Bot.:  The  Carnation. 

2.  A  carnation  color,  red. 

"  Grograms,  satins,  velvet  fine, 
The  rosy  colored  carnardine.tt 

Any  Thing  for  a  Quiet  Life. 

car-nar'-I-a,  s.  [Lat.  caro  (genit.  carnis)  =  flesh, 
and  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -arm.]  The  Latinized  form 
of  carnassiers  (q.  v.). 

tcar-nas'-Bl-al,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  caro  (genit.  carnw) 
=flesh.] 

1.  As  adj. :  Adapted  for  eating  flesh. 

2.  As  subst.:  (Comp.  Anat.)  A  tooth  adapted  for 
oating  flesh. 

car-nas  -sl-Srs.,  s,  pi.  [Fr.  carnossicr= carniv- 
orous, voracious.] 

ZoQl. :  The  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  a  large 
assemblage  of  mammalia  subsisting  on  animal 
food.  They  are  divided  into  Cheiroptera,  Insectiv- 
pra,  and  Carnivora.  The  Marsupials  were  at  first 
included  by  Cuvier,  but  afterward  rejected. 

car  -nat,  s.  [From  Lat.  caro  (genit.  carnis)  = 
flesh.  So  named  from  its  color.] 

Min.:  A  ferruginous  variety  of  Kaolinite  (q.  v.). 

car-na  -tion,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  carnarton=flesh-color; 
from  Lat.  car  ?iaf  10= fleshiness ;  from  caro  (genit. 
carnis}=flesh.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Painting: 

(1)  Those  parts  of  a  picture  which  represent  flesh, 
or  are  left  naked  without  drapery. 

(2)  A  flesh-color;  the  natural  color  of  the  flesh ;  a 
light  rosy  pink. 

" 'A could  never  abide  carnation;  'twas  a*  color  he  never 
liked."—  Shakenp.:  Henry  P.,  ii.  3. 

"Her  eyes  were  of  the  deepest  blue;  her  complexion  of 
the  most  delicate  carnatiun  .  .  .  "—Sir  E.  L.  Bultver; 
r-'lhnn,. 

2.  Bot.:  The  general  name  for  garden  varieties  of 
tho  pink,  Dianthus  Caryophyllus. 

"  Each  flower  of  tender  stalk,  whose  head,  though  gay 
Carnaf/tm,  purple,  azure,  or  specked  with  gold." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  429. 
Tf  Spanish  carnation :  Poinciana  pulcherrima. 

B.  As  adj. ;  Of  the  color  described  in  A  1  (2). 
"How  much  carnation    ribbon    may   a  man  buy?"— 

Shakesp.;  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  iii.  1. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  =  f . 
-cian,      -tian  -  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shttn;      -Uon,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


carnation-grass 


carnation-grass,  s. 

Bot,:  Two  plants— (1)  Carex  glauca,  (2)  Aira 
ccespttoxa. 

carnation-tree,  s. 

Hort, :  Kleinia  neriifolia,  a  composite  plant  allied 
to  Senecio. 

*car-na -tloned,  a.  [Eng.  carnation;  ~ed.~\  Of 
a  flesh  color;  flesh-colored. 

"  Carnation'd  like  a  sleeping  infant's  cheek." 

Byron:  JU«n/red,  ii.  2. 

car -nat-Ite,  s.  [Named  from  the  Carnatic, 
where  it  occurs.] 

Min.:  A  felspar,  described  by  Beudant,  occurring 
at  the  localities  of  corundum  and  indianite  in  the 
Carnatic  India ;  pronounced  by  Breithauptand  Von 
Kobell  to  be  labradorite.  (Dana.) 

car-na-u'-ba,  s.  [The  Brazilian  name  of  the 
plant.]  A  palm-tree,  Corypha  cerifera,  the  leaves 
of  which  yield  a  wax  used  for  making  candles. 

car  -nel  (1),  car  -nSll,  s,  [A  dimin.  of  carn- 
cairn.]  A  little  heap. 

"  In  this  regionn  [Gareoch]  is  ane  carnell  of  stanis, 
liand  togiddir  in  maner  of  ane  croun  .  .  ." — Bellend: 
Descr.  Alb.,  c.  10. 

car-nel  (2),s.    [KERNEL.] 
*car-nel  (3),   *ker-nel,   *ker-nell,  *kir-nell, 
*kyr-nelle,  s.     [O.    Fr.   carnel*    cr«57iau.r=battle- 
ments ;  Low  La t.  quarnellus.]    A  battlement,  ram- 
part; also  the  embrasure  in  a  battlement. 
"  The  earners  so  st runlet h  opriht." — Castel  of  Love,  695. 
"  And  at  the  kernels  be  hymen  stode." 

Sir  Ferumbras,  8,234. 

carnel-work,  s. 

Shipbuilding :  The  putting  together  the  frame- 
work of  the  vessel — the  timbers,  beams,  and  planks, 
as  distinguished  from  clinch-work. 

*car  -nel,  s.    [CARNAL.] 

*car-neled,  *ker-neled,  a.  [O.  Fr.  quernell; 
Fr.  crenete  =  protected  with  battlements ;  from 
crenauj;=battfements.] 

"  Alls  the  wallesben  of  wit  .  .  .  and  kerneled  with 
Cristendom." — P.  Plowman,  8,680. 

car-ne'-H-an,  car-ne'-ll-6n,  s.  [Medirey.  Lat. 
carneolus;  from  carn«iwj=fleshy ;  caro  (genit.  car- 
nis)  =  flesh;  Ger.  carneoi,  from  its  flesh-like  color. 
In  Fr.  cornaline;  Port,  cornelina;  Sp.  cornerina; 
Ital.  corniola;  from  Lat.  cornu=&  horn,  from  the 
horn-like  appearance  of  the  white  variety,  from 
which  it  is  also  called  in  Gr.  onwj;=anail.]  [UNYX.] 

M in. :  A  reddish  variety  of  chalcedony,  generally 
of  a  clear,  bright  tint;  it  is  sometimes  of  a  yellow 
or  brown  color  and  sometimes  white.  It  is  largely 
used  for  engraving  seals  on.  It  is  found  prin- 
cipally at  Cambay,  in  Gujerat,  India.  Composi- 
tion: Silica,  97*869;  peroxide  of  iron,  0'050;  alumina 
O'OSl ;  magnesia,  0'028 ;  potash,  0*0043 ;  soda,  0*075. 

"  The  common  carnelion  has  its  name  from  its  flesh 
color,  which  is,  in  some  of  these  stones,  paler,  when  it 
is  called  the  female  carnelion,  in  others  deeper,  called 
the  male." — Woodward. 

fcar'-nS-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  carneus-ot  or  pertaining 
to  flesh :  caro  (genit.  car«is)=flesh.]  Consisting  of 
or  like  nesh ;  fleshy. 

"In  a  calf,  the  umbilical  vessels  terminate  in  certain 
bodies,  divided  into  a  multitude  of  corneous  papillae." — 
Ray. 

*carn  -ey,  s.  [Lat.  earners,  from  caro  (genit. 
carms)  =  flesh.] 

Farriery ;  A  disease  in  horses,  in  which  the  mouth 
is  so  furred  that  they  cannot  eat. 

car-nlf-I-ca -tion,  s.  [Fr.  carniftcat ion ;  Lat. 
carnificatio,  from  carnifico=to  make  or  form  into 
flesh;  caro  (genit.  carrus)=flesh;/acio=to  make.] 

*1.  Or d.  Lang.:  A  turning  into  or  forming  flesh. 

2-  Med.  (Carnificationofthelung):  The  term  used 
in  medical  science  to  describe  a  solid  or  fleshy  con- 
dition of  the  lung,  duo  to  the  absence  of  air.  The 
lung  of  a  still-born  child  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of 
carnification  (in  this  instance  called  fcetal),  be- 
cause it  1ms  not  yet  breathed.  The  test  of  whether 
or  not  the  child  has  ever  drawn  breath  is  to  throw 
the  lung  into  water.  If  itfloats,  the  child  was  born 
alive.  In  criminal  investigations  important  issues 
very  often  hinge  upon  this  point.  In  fatal  cases  of 
whoop  in  g-cuugh  the  lungs  have  frequently  been 
found  collapsed  or  caruified,  owingto  death  paving 
immediately  supervened  upon  a  violent  expiratory 
paroxysm. 

car  -nl-fied,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CABNIFY.  J 

*car'-nl-fy,  v.  /.  &  ».  [Lat.  carninco—to  become 
flesh;  from  caro  (genit.  carnis)= flesh,  and  facio 
(pass.^/SoJ^to  make.] 

I.  Trans. :  To  form  into  flesh. 

II.  Intrans.:  To  form  flesh;  to  turn  nutriment  into 
flesh. 

".  .  .  in  inferior  faculties,  I  walk,  I  see,  I  bear,  I 
digest,  I  sanguify,  I  cam  if y."— Hale:  Origin  >-f  Mnitkiml. 
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*[  The  word  rests  chiefly  if  not  entirely  on  the 
authority  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale. 

*car -nil-ate,  t\  t.  [CARNEL  (3),  s.]  To  embat- 
tle. (Garrison:  England,  p.  206.) 

car  -nl-val,  *car-na-val,  s.  [Fr.  carnaval;  Ital. 
cameuoJe=farewell  to  flesh  or  meat;  from  Lat. 
caro  (genit.  carnis)  =  flesh;  vale= fare  well,  imper. 
sing,  of  va/eo=to  be  strong;  to  be  well.] 

1.  Lit.:  The  festival  celebrated  in  Roman  Catho- 
lic countries,  and  especially  at  Rome  and  Naples, 
with  great  mirth  and  freedom  during  the   week 
before  the  beginning  of  Lent. 

"  This  feast  is  named  the  Carnival,  which  being 
Interpreted,  implies  'farewell  to  flesh:1 

So  called,  because  the  name  and  thing  agreeing 
Through  Lent  they  live  on  fish  both  salt  and  fresh." 
Byron:  Beppo,  vi. 

2.  Fig.:  Any  time  of   excess    and    unrestrained 
license. 

"The  whole  year  is  but  one  mad  carnival,  .  .  .*' — 
Decay  of  Piety. 

This  festival,  under  the  name  of  the  Mardi  gras,  is 
celebrated  with  great  enthusiasm  in  New  Orleans 
and  Mobile. 

car-nlv'-5r-a,  s.  [Lat.  carnivore,  neut.  pi.  of 
carn?i?oru«=flesh-devouring;  caro  (genit.  #amis)  = 
flesh;  voro=to  devour.) 

Zool.:  A  principal  division  of  the  Carnassiers  or 
flesh-eating  Mammalia.  [CARNIVOROUS.]  The  name 
is  given  to  those  animals,  including  the  feline, 
canine,  and  ursine  families,  which  have  their  teeth 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  mastication  of  animal  mat- 
ter. The  incisors,  except  in  some  seals,  are  generally 
lij,  the  canines  generally  \-\.  They  are,  moreover, 
larger  and  longer  than  toe  incisors.  The  clavicles 
are  rudimentary,  or  wanting.  They  are  divided 
into  two  great  groups,  or  sub-orders,  one  terrestrial 
the  other  aquatic.  The  first  is  the  group  of  the 
Fissipediaj  or  "  split-feet,"  so  called  from  the 
fact  that  their  feet,  are  divided  into  well-marked 
toes ;  the  second  is'  the  group  of  Pinnipcdia,  or 
"fin-feet"  (seals,  &c.),  so  called  because  the  toes  are 
bound  together  by  skin-forming  fins  or  flappers 
rather  than  feet.  Another  classification  is  into 
three  sections  or  tribes— (1)  Pinnigrada,  or  Pinni- 
pedia .  examples,  the  Seals  and  Walruses.  (2) 
Plantigrade  example,  the  Bear,  and  (3)  Digiti- 
grada  ;  examples,  the  Cat  and  the  Dog. 

*car-nlv-5r-a9'-l-ty\  «.  [Lat.  caro  (genit.  car- 
?m)  =  fiesh;  i-orax  (genit.  t?oraci*)  =  devouring.]  A 
preternatural  desire  for  flesh ;  greediness,  glut- 
tony. 

"  Mr.  Cleland  is  at  Tunbridge,  wondering  at  the 
superior  camivoracity  of  our  friend," — Pope.-  To  Gay,  vi. 
26.  (Latham.) 

tcar'-nl-vore,  «.  [Lat.  carnivorous.}  A  car- 
nivorous animal. 

car-nlv'-6r-ous,  a.  [Lat.  camivorus;  from  caro 
(genit.  carnis)  =  flesh,  and  voro=to  devour.] 

1.  ZoQl.:  Eating  or  living  on  flesh;    applied    to 
those  animals  whose  nature  it  is  to  live  on  the  flesh 
of  other  animals. 

"In  birds  there  is  no  mastication  or  comminution  of 
the  meat  in  the  mouth,  but  in  such  as  are  not  carnivor- 
ous, it  is  immediately  swallowed  in  to  the  crop  or  craw." 
—Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

2.  Surg.:    Applied   to  those   caustic    substances 
which  are  used  to  eat  away  or  destroy  the  fungous 
excrescences  of  wounds  and  ulcers. 

3.  Bot.:  A  term  applied  to  plants  belonging  to 
the  genera    Drosera,  Pinguiciua,  Nepenthes,  &c., 
which  appear  to  have  the  power  of  absorbing  nitro- 
genous substances  through  their  leaves  and  digest- 
ing them  within  their  tissues. 

tcar-nIV-5r-OUS-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  carnivorous; 
-?#.]  In  a  carnivorous  manner,  like  carnivora. 

fear-no 'se,  a.  [Lat.  carnoeus;  from  caro  (genit. 
carnis)=flesh.]  [CARNOUS.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. .  Of  or  pertaining  to  flosh. 

2.  Bot.:  Fleshy,  pulpy,  having   a    fleshy   consis- 
tence.   (Said  of  fruits,  &c.) 


carol 

II.  Fig. :  Fleshiness. 
"  Consciences  overgrown  with  a  hard  carnosity." 

Spelman. 

*car  -nous,  "car-no  se,  a.  [O.  Fr.  carneux;  Fr. 
charneujc;  Lat.  cantosus,  from  caro  (genit.  carnis) 
=  flesh.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  flesh,  fleshy, carne- 
ous. 

"  The  first  or  outward  part  is  a  thick  and  carnous  cover- 
ing, like  that  of  a  walnut  .  .  ."—Browne.-  Vulgar 
Errors. 

car  -nj,  r.  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  cajole  a 
persou  with  soft  words.  (Smart.) 

*car'-n^x,  s.  [Gr.  karnyx~}.~\  An  ancient  Greek 
trumpet  of  a  shrill  tone,  known  afterwards  to  the 
Celts  and  Gauls.  (Stainer  &  Barrett.} 

car -6b,  s.  [Derived  from  the  Gr.  keration=& 
little  horn;  keras~&  horn,  from  tho  shape  of  the 
pods.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  tree,  the  Ceratcmia  siliqua,  a  native  of 
the  Levant.    It  is  an  evergreen,  aud  produces  long 
horn-like   pods  filled 

with  a  mealy,  succulent 
pulp  of  a  sweetish  taste, 
used  for  food  for  horses, 
and  sometimes  even  for 
human  beings,  and  called 
St.  John's  bread.  The 
root  is  purgative.  The 
fruits  of  a  carob-tree 
were  probably  the 
"husks  which  the  prod- 
igal in  his  depressed 
condition  would  fain 
have  eaten.  (Luke  xv. 
16.) 

2.  Comm.,    Ac.:      The 
pods    of    the    tree    de- 
scribed in  1 ;  also  called 
the  Algaroba  Bean 

*3.  The  same  as  a  carat  Carob. 

*ca-ro  che,  *ca  rosse,  s.  [O.  Fr.  carroche;  Fr. 
carosse;  Ital.  carrozza,  from  Lat.  corrus=a  car.J 
A  kind  of  two-wheeled  pleasure-carriage.  (Albu- 
mazar.) 

*ca-r6'ched,  *ca-roaqhed,  a.  [Eng.  carocher 
-ed.]  Placed  or  seated  on  a  caroche. 

"  Then  maintaining  her 
Caroached  in  cloth  of  tissue." 

Eeaum.  *  Flet. :  Little  French  Lawyer,  i.  1. 

car-6-col  -la,  s.  [Lat.  caro=flesh;  Gr.  kolK= 
glue.] 

ZoOt. :  A  genus  of  land-snails,  so  named  from  the 
tenacity  with  which  their  fleshy  feet  adhere  to  lime- 
stone rocks.  Woodward  makes  it  a  section  of  Helix. 

*car-olgne,  *car-olne,  *car-oyne,  s.  [CAR- 
HION.] 

"  The  caroigne  in  the  busshe  with  throte  ycorve." 

Ckaucer:  C.  T.,  2,015. 

car  -61  (i),  *car-olle,  *car-al,  *kar-olle,  *car- 
ole,  *car-owl  (Eng.),  *car-rale  (ncotch),  s.  [O. 
Fr.  carole,  carolle ;  from  Bret,  koroll  =  a  dance ; 
fcoroHa=to  dance ;  Manx carval ;  Com.  carol;  Wei. 
caro(=a  carol,  a  song;  caro/t=to  carol;  Gael,  car- 
ull,  caireall=narmony ,  melody.  Cf.  Ir.  cor^music ; 
Wei.  cor=a  choir,  a  circle;  Gael,  car,  o«tr=a  move- 
ment ;  Sansc.  cAar=to  move.  (Skeat,)] 

I.  Literally: 

*1.  A  circle. 

*2.  A  round  dance. 

"Many  carollys  and  great  daunsyng." — Sir  Clegeg,  103. 

*3.  A  song  sung  as  an  accompaniment  to  dancing.. 

"  Alle  the  dameselles  to  synge  carolle*  and  to  go  ageing 
hem  synginge  oute  of  the  town.".V^r/tn  I.  ii.  132. 

I.  A  song  of  praise  sung  at  Christmas-tide.  It 
originally  meant  a  song  accompanied  with  dancing, 
in  which  sense  it  is  frequently  used  by  the  old 
poets.  It  appears  to  have  been  danced  by  many 
performers,  by  taking  hands,  forming, a  ring,  and 
singing  as  they  went  round.  Bishop  Taylor  says 


car-no'-si,    s.  pi.     [Lat.   masc.    pi.    carnosus=    singing  as  they  went  round.    Bishop  Taylor  says 
fleshy,  from  caro  (genit.  carnt'8)=flesn.]  that  the  oldest  carol  was  that  sung  by  the  heavenly 

ZoQL:    An    order   of   polypi,    consisting    of    the    host  when  the  birth  of  the  Savior  was  announced 


ZoQl.:  An  order  of  polypi,  consisting  of  the 
species  Actinia.  Zoanthus,  and  Lucernaria.  They 
are  flesh  animals  which  usually  fix  themselves  by 
their  base,  though  some  have  the  power  of  crawling 
by  it,  or  even  detaching  it  altogether,  and  swim- 
ming or  suffering  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by 
tin-  current. 

*car-n6s -I-ty%  s.  [Fr.  rarnositf;  Lat.  carnosi- 
/as,  from  caro  (genit.  camw)=flesh.] 

I.  Literally: 

Med. :  A  fleshy  swelling  or  excrescence. 

"By  this  method,  and  by  this  course  of  diet,  with 
sii.lnriru-s,  the  ulcers  are  healed,  and  that  camosity  re- 
solved."—  Wiseman. 


to  the  Shepherds  on  the  plains  of  Bothlohem.  It  is 
probable  that  the  practice  of  singing  carols  at 
Christmas-tide  arose  in  imitation  of  this,  as  the- 
majority  of  tho  carols  declared  the  good  tidings  of 
great  joy;  and  the  title  of  Noels,  nowells,  or  n<>y 
ellos,  applied  to  carols,  would  seem  to  bear  out  this 
idea.  Carol  singing  is  of  great  antiquity  among 
Christian  communities,  as  the  carol  by  Aurelius 
Prudentius,  of  the  fourth  century,  will  t-how. 
(fttainer&  Barrett.) 

"Singers  of  carrales    .    .    ." — Acts    James  VI. ,  1581,. 
c  104. 

"No  night  is  now  with  hymn  or  carnl  blest." 

Sttakeap.;  Midsummer  Xight's  Dream,  ii.  2. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wgt,     here,     camel,     her,    thdre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p6t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     whd,     sftn;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cftr,     rule,     full;     trf,     Syrian,      re,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


carol 

*5-  A  song  in  general. 

"This  carol  they  began  that  hour, 
How  that  a  life  was  but  a  flower." 

S!iakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  v.  3,  song. 

II.  Fitj.:    Applied  to  the  songs  of  birds. 

"And  every  bird  of  Eden  burst 
In  carol,  every  bud  to  flower." 

,  Tennyson;  The  Day-Dream. 

*car'-6l  (2),  •c&r'-ril,  s.  [Low  Lat.  carola; 
from  Lat.  chareola,  dimm.  of  chorus=a>  circle  or 
round  dance.] 

Architecture: 

1.  A  closet  or  small  cell  in  a  monastery  for  study. 

2.  A  bow  window ;  a  seat  fitted  within  the  open- 
ing for  a  window ;  a  bay-stall. 

car  -6l,    *car-o-len,    *car-oo-lyn,    *car-ole, 
*kar-ole,  v.  i.  &  t.    [CAROL,  s.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  To  dance  in  a  round  dance. 

2.  To  sing  in  joy  and  exultation. 

"Caroolyn,  or  synge  carowlys.  Psalmodio."— Prompt, 
fart: 

"  I  sawgh  hir  daunce  BO  comelily, 
Carole  and  synge  so  swetely." 

Chaucer:  Boke  of  the  Duchess,  847. 

II.  Fig.:   Applied  to  birds,  <fccM  to   warble,    to 

sing. 

"The  thrush  is  busy  in  the  wood, 
And  enrols  loud  and  strong." 

Wordsworth;  The  Idle  Shepherd  Boys, 

*B.  Transit  iri  : 

1.  To  utter  joyfully  in  song. 

"'And  carol  what,  unhid,  the  Muses  might  inspire." 
'  Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  35. 

.2.  To  proclaim  or  celebrate  in  song, 

"  For  which  the  shepherds  at  their  festivals 
Carol  her  goodness  loud  in  rustick  lays," 

Milton;  Comus,  847. 

car-O'-l?,,  s  [Ital.]  A  dance  accompanied  by 
singing  which  grew  into  unenviable  notoriety  dur- 
ing the  Republic  of  1792  in  France.  (Stainer  <& 
£arrctt.) 

car-Sl'-ath-ine,  s.  [Named  after  the  Prince  of 
•Carolath,  in  Silesia.] 

Min. :  An  amorphous,  subtranslucent  mineral 
from  the  co#l-bed  of  the  Konigin-Louisa  mine,  at 
Zabize,  Upper  Silesia.  A  variety  of  Allophano 
(q.  v.) ,  containing  less  water.  Color?  honey  to  wine- 
yellow:  hardness,  2'5;  specific  gravity,  T515.  Com- 
pos.:  Silica,  29'62;  alumina,  47'25;  water,  15*10; 
-carbon,  1.33 ;  hydrogen,  0'74.  (Dana.) 

*car  -6-lIn,  a.  [Lat.  CarofMS=Charles;  the  name 
of  several  German  sovereigns.]  A  gold  coin  for- 
merly current  in  Germany,  and  worth  about  $4.85. 

car-6-ll'-n$L  (1),  s.  [Named  after  the  Princess 
Sophia  Caroline,  Margravine  of  Baden,  a  distin- 
guished patroness  of  botany.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  composite  plants  of  the  order 
Bombaceae,  not  uncommon  in  our  hot-houses.  They 
are  natives  of  tropical  America,  and  are  either 
small  trees  or  shrubs,  with  digitate  leaves  like  the 
chestnut.  The  large  handsome  flowers  are  gener- 
ally white,  but  sometimes  deep-rose  or  scarlet. 
CaroUna  alba,  a  native  of  South  America,  is  a  tree 
growing  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  with  flowers  about 
six  inches  long.  The  bark  supplies  cordage,  which 
is  strong  autl  durable.  [PACHIRA.] 

Car-6-ir-ngL  (2),  ».    [Lat.  Carohw=Charles.] 

Geog.:  The  name  of  two  of  the  Southern  States, 
called  after  Charles  II.  [NORTH  CAROLINA,  SOUTH 

'CAROLINA.] 

carolina-pink,  s. 

Bot.:  A  plant,  SpigrUa  marylandica.  Its  roots 
-are  used  in  medicine  as  anthelmintics. 

car  -6l-Ing,  car -&l-llng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
'[CAROL,  t'.] 

A.  <fcB.  As  present  part  ic  iple  and  participial  adjvc- 
//>•<•;  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  uf  the  verb. 
C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  singing  carols  ;  a  carol,  a 
song  of  joy  and  exultation. 

"  And  heare  such  heavenly  notes  and  carnliays 
Of  God's  high  jjraine.M 

S'/icn.svr:  ftgmne  of  Hear.  Beautif. 

Car-6-lIn  -I-an,  «.  &  s.    [From  Carolina,  named 
after  Charles;  in  Lat.  Carolus.] 
A.  As  adjective: 
\.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Carolinas. 

"  It  is  not  a  song 

Of  the  Seuppernong, 
From  warm  cnrolim'tin  valleys." 
Longfellow:  Hint*  ^fPnsfttyf;  Catawba  Wine. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  kings  named  Charles. 
B.  As  substantive:  A  native  of  North  or  South 

Carolina. 
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car-6l-It  -1C,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Arch.:  Ornamented  with  sculptured  loaves  and 
branches. 

car  -6l-llng,  pr.  par.,  a. 
&  s.  [CAROLING.] 

car-6l-llte,  s.     [CAB- 

ROLITE.] 

*car  61-us,  s.  [Lat. 
Carulus  =  Charles.]  An 
English  gold  coin  current 
in  the  reigns  of  the 
Charleses,  value  twenty 
shillings  (&4.80),  and  sub- 
sequently twenty  -  thrco 
shmiugs  ($5.52). 


Carolus. 


".    .     .  when  an  accept- 
ance was  presented  to  him,  told  down  the  crowns  and 
Caroluses  on  his  own  counter." — Jlacaulay:  Hist.   Eng., 
ch.   xx. 

car  -6m,  s.    [CAEKOM.] 

car  -6-mel, ».    [CARAMEL.] 

*car-OOme,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  license  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  to  keep  a  cart.  Used 
chiefly  about  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  (Wharton.) 

*car-os  se,  s.    [CAEOCHE.J 

car  -6-tel,  car  -S-teel,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Comm.:  A  measure  or  weight,  varying  iu  value 
according  to  the  commodity  sold.  Thus,  a  caroteel 
of  mace  is  about  3  Ibs. ;  that  of  nutmegs  from  6  to 
7'J  ll>s.;  and  that  of  currants  from  5  to  9 Ibs.  weight. 
(Crabb.) 

ca-rot  -Id,  s.  [Gr.  karvtides=the  great  arteries 
of  the  neck;  from  karoo  =  1  make  drowsy,  put  to 
sleep,  from  the  old  belief  that  sleep  or  drowsiness 
was  caused  by  the  flow  of  blood  through  them.] 

A  an  I. :  The  name  of  an  artery  on  each  side  or  the 
neck.  The  common  carotids  are  two  considerable 
arteries  that  ascend  on  the  fore  part  of  the  cervical 
vertebra  to  the  head  to  supply  it  with  blood.  The 
right  common  carotid  is  given  off  from  the  arteria 
innominata ;  the  left  arises  from  the  arch  of  the 
aorta. 

"  The  carotid,  vertebral,  and  splenic  arteries,  are  not 
only  variously  contorted,  but  also  here  and  there  dilated, 
to  moderate  the  motion  of  the  blood." — Ray:  On  the 
Creation. 

»ca-rpf-Id-al,  a.  [Eng.  carotid;  -a!.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  tne  carotid  arteries ;  carotid. 

"  The  two  carotldal,  and  the  two  vertebral  arteries  are 
this  golden  quaternion."—  Smiths  Old  Age,  p.  220. 

car-6  -tin,  s.  [Lat.  carot  (a)=a  carrot ;  suff.  -in 
(Chem.)  (q.  v.).]  .  . 

Chem. :  A  crystalline  principle  extracted  from  the 
common  carrot,  Dancus  carota. 
ca-r<fu's,-gl,  s.    [Eng.  carous  (e) ;  -ai.] 
1.  A  boisterous  merry-making;  a  drinking  bout. 
"  Borne  of  high  lineage,  link'd  in  high  command. 
He  mingled  with  the  magnates  of  his  land; 
Join'd  the  carousals  of  the  great  and  gay, 
And  saw  them  smile  or  sigh  their  hours  away." 

Byron:  Lunt,  i.  7. 

*2.  A  game  of  skill,  sport. 

"  This  game,  these  carousals,  Ascanius  taught, 
And  building  Alba,  to  the  Latins  brought." 

Dryden :   Virgil;  MneiA  vii.  777. 

^[  For  the  distinction  between  carousal  and  feast, 
see  FEAST,  s. 

ca-rou  s.e,  *ca-row  se,  v.  i.att.    [CAKOUSE,  odi'.] 
A.  Intransitive: 
1.  Lit. :  To  drink  deeply  or  freely. 


Now  hats  fly  off,  and  youths  corouse, 
Healths  first  go  round,  and  then  the  house, 


The  brides  came  thick  and  thick.' 

2.  Fig. :  To  make  merry. 
"I  said,  ' 
Dear  so 


fufklinij. 


I  said.  'O  soul,  make  merry  and  carouse, 
ml,  for  all  is  well.'  " 


Tennyson:  The  Palace  of  Art. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  drink  deeply. 

"To  Desdemona  hath  to-night  carous'd 
Potations  pottle-deep." 

Shakes  p.:  Othello,  ii.  8. 

*ca-r6u  §e,  *ca-row  §e,  «<h\  [Get.  garaus=a\l 
out ;  garans  trinken=ta  drink  all  out,  to  empty  the 
glass.  ]  All  out ;  completely ;  so  as  not  to  leave  a 
drop  behind. 

ca-rou  s,e,  s.    [CAROUSE,  adt\] 

1.  A  drinking  bout. 

"The  swains  were  preparing  for  a  carouse."— Sterne: 
Triat.  sliitKiltj. 

*2.  A  bumper,  a  full  glass  of  liquor. 

"  Red  Uoland  Forster  loudly  cried, 
'A  deep  i-or-ms,'  to  you  fair  bride!'  " 

Scuff:  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  8. 

ca-rou'ged,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CAROUSE,  t.] 


carpel 

ca-rdus,  -§r,  s.  [Eng.  carous(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
carouses;  a  dissipated  fellow. 

"The  bold  carouser,  and  advent'ring  dame." 

Glanville. 

ca-rousi  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [CAEOUSE,  t'.] 

A.  As  pr.  par,    (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  used  for  a  carouse. 

"Sit  long  and  late  at  the  carousing  board." 

Cowper:  Truth,  50. 

C.  Assubst.:  A  carouse. 

'*  The  churches  were  filled  in  the  morning;  the  afternoon 
was  spent  in  sport  and  carousing." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  ii. 

tca-rous'-Ing-l?,  adi:  [Eng.  carousing;  -ly.] 
In  a  carousing  manner ;  like  a  carouser. 

carp,  *carpe,  'carpen,  *karpe,  v.  i.  &  t.  [led. 
fcarpa  =  to  find  fault.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

*1.  To  speak,  to  talk. 

"I  shalle  carp  unto  the  kyng." — Toicnley  Myst.,  p.  60. 

|2.  To  cavil,  to  find  fault. 

"  Not  only,  sir,  this  your  alMicens'd  fool, 
But  other  of  your  insolent  retinue 
Do  hourly  carp  and  quarrel,  breaking  forth 
In  rank  and  not-to-be  endured  riots." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  4. 
IT  Usually  followed  by  at. 
*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  utter,  to  speak  or  tell. 

"With  corage  kene  he  carpes  thes  wordes."—  Morte 
Arthure,  1725. 

2.  To  censure,  find  fault  with,  cavil  at. 

"Which  my  saying  divers  ignorant  persons,  not  used  to 
reads  old  auncient  authors  nor  acquainted  with  their 
phrase  and  maner  of  speeche,  did  carpe  and  reprehend, 
lor  lacke  of  goode  uuderstandyng." — Abp.  Cranmer:  Doct. 
of  the  Sacrament,  t ol.  100. 

3.  To  sing  (Scotch).     (Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border.") 

1j  For  the  distinction  between  to  carp  and  to  cen- 
sure, see  CENSURE,  v. 
*carp  (1) ,  s.    [CARP,  ».] 

1.  Power  of  speech. 

"Gef  hithymbi  samples,  that  he  ful  clanly  bicuu  his 

carp." 
Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris);  Cleanness,  1826. 

2.  A  speech,  a  parable. 

"Kryst  kydde  hit  hymself  in  acapp  onez." 

Ear.  En<j.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  23. 

3.  One  who  carps. 

"  Though  every  page  swels  with  ingenuous  plots, 
Yet  cry  our  carpes,  the  authors  are  but  sots." 

Whiting:  Albino  and  Bellama,  1688.    (Halliwclli 

Contrib.  to  Lexicog.) 

carp  (2) ,  s.  [O.  Fr.  carpe ;  Icel.  karfi ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
Icarfo;  from  Low  Lat.  cctrpa.] 


Carp. 

Ichthy.:  A  fresh-water  fish,  Cyptinus  cyprio 
(Linn.),  the  type  of  the  family  Cyprmidee.  It  is  a 
native  of  Asia,  but  has  been  extensively  introduced 
into  Europe  and  America.  It  has  been  widely  dis- 
tributed in  this  country  by  the  U.  S.  fish  commis- 
sioners. It  is  often  bred  in  ponds. 

"  Carpe,  f ysche.    Carpus." — Prompt.  Part*. 

TT  The  plural  is  now  citrp,  the  same  as  the  singu- 
lar ;  but  formely  carps  was  used. 

"  A  friend  of  mine  stored  a  pond  of  three  or  four  acres 
with  carps  and  tench." — Hale:  Or/gin  ../  Mankind. 

carp-bream,  s. 

Ichthy.:  ABrit.;shfish,^lt)ra»H's6rn»ia.  [BfiEAM.] 

tcarp'-al,  «.  [Lat.  carpus;  Gr.  karpos  —  the 
wrist.  J 

Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  wrist. 

Carpal  bones: 

Anat. :  The  bones  constituting  the  wrist. 

*car  pare,  s.    [('AEPER.] 

Car  pa  -thl-an,  a.    [Lat.  Carpathes.] 

Geog.:  Pertaining  to  the  Carpathians,  a  range  of 
mountains  lying  betwc-un  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
Transylvania. 

car  pel  (Eng.),  car-pel  -liim  (Lat.),  s.  [Lat. 
ri<r;i'-//«m,  from  Gr.  kiirpos— fruit.] 

Bot.:  The  leaf  forming  the  pistil.  Several  carpels 
may  outer  into  tho  composition  of  one  pistil. 


1)611,     boy;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     ?liln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  sliiis.     -ble,     -die,    <&c.  =  bel,     del. 


carpellary 

•car-pel  -lar-y1,  a.    [Eng.  carpel;  -ary.] 

Bot. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  carpels ;  containing 

carpels.    (Lindley.) 
*carpe-meals,   s.    [Etym,   doubtful.]    A  coarse 

cloth,  used  about  the  time  of  James  I.   ( Wharton.) 

•car-pente,  s.    [CARPET.] 
*car-pen-tar-ye,  s.   [CARPENTRY.] 

car  -pen-ter,  *car-ben-tar,  «.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  car- 
pentier;  Fr.  charpentier;  Sp.  carpintero;  Ital. 
carpentiere ;  from  Low  Lat.  carpentarius= a  wheel- 
wright, cartwright;  from  Lat.  carpentum  =  a 
wagon.] 

A.  Asiubst. :  An  artificer  in  wood;  one  who  pre- 
pares and  fixes  the  woodwork  of  houses,  ships,  &c. 

"Of  his  craft  he  was  a  carpente r."— Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,189. 
"And  the  Lord  showed  me  four  carpenters." — Zech.  i.  20. 

B.  As  adj. :  In  compounds  like  the  following: — 
carpenter-bee, «. 

Entam.:  A  name  applied  to  several  species  of 
hymenopterous  insects  belonging  to  the  order  Xylo- 
copa,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  construct 
their  nests  of  pieces  of  decayed  wood,  &c.  They 
are  capable,  it  left  unmolested,  of  scooping  the 
rafters  out  for  their  cell -chambers  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  make  them  insecure. 

carpenter-grass,  *oarpenter-grasse,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Prunella  vulgarie. 

2.  Achillea  millefolium. 

"  In  some  places  is  called  carpenter-grasse ;  it  is  good  to 
reioyne  and  soudre  woundes." — The  Crete  Herball. 

carpenter-herb,  carpenter's  herb,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Prunella  vulgaris. 

2.  Ajuga  reptans. 

carpenter's-chlsel,  s.  A  chisel  made  of  moder- 
ately hard  steel.  Chisels  of  this  type  have  one  plane 
and  one  beveled  edge,  and  are  divided  into  firmer 
and  framing  or  mortise  chisels. 

carpenter's-clamp,  s.  A  frame  in  which  work, 
such  as  doors,  sashes,  shutters,  &c.,  is  forced  up 
into  place,  and  held  while  being  nailed  or  pinned. 
Also  a  kind  of  vise  for  grasping  several  parts  and 
holding  them  while  the  glue  sets,  or  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

carpenter's-gauge,  s.  A  scribing  toolfordepth 
or  width,  according  to  the  construction  and  uses. 
It  commonly  has  a  point  projecting  from  the  shank, 
and  a  movable  head  or  fence,  which  is  adjusted  for 
distance  from  the  point,  and  secured  by  a  set- 
screw. 

carpenter's-plane,  ».  A  plane  of  a  kind  suita- 
ble for  a  carpenter.  Such  planes  are  of  different 
types,  according  to  the  work  they  are  intended  to 
perform — as,"  jack  plane,  for  rough-dressing  a  sur- 
face ;  the  smoothing-plane,  for  finishing  it  off ;  and 
grooving  and  molding  planes,  some  of  which  have 
special  names,  for  making  grooves  or  elevations  of 
various  forms.  [PLANE.] 

carpenter's-plow,  s.    [PLOW.] 

carpenter's-rule, «.  The  instrument  by  which 
carpenters  take  their  dimensions,  and  by  the  aid  of 
a  brass  slide,  which  makes  it  a  sliding  rule,  they  are 
enabled  to  make  calculations  in  multiplication  and 
division,  besides  other  operations.  (Gwilt.) 

carpenter's-square,  8.  An  iustrument  whose 
stock  and  blade  consists  of  an  iron  plate  of  one 
piece.  The  leg  is  eighteen  inches  long,  and  num- 
bered on  the  outer  edge  from  the  exterior  angle 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  figures  adjacent  to  the 
interior  edge.  The  other  leg  is  twelve  inches  long, 
is  numbered  from  the  extremity  toward  the  angle, 
the  figures  being  read  from  the  internal  angle,  as  on 
the  other  side.  This  instrument  is  not  only  used  as 
a  square,  but  also  as  a  level  and  measuring  rule. 
(Craig.) 

carpenter's-vise,  s.    [CARPENTER'S-CLAMP.] 

car-pSn-ter'-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Foraminifera  allied  to  Glo- 
bigerina,  but   ceasing    at  an   early   age  to  grow 
spirally,   and   then   forming    expanded     tent-like 
chambers,   which   inclose    the   first-formed   cells, 
attached  by  the  base  to  shells  or  corals,  and  with  a 
crater-like  common  aperture  at  the  apex.     Siliceus 
spicules  occur  in  the  cells.     (Griff.  &  Henfrey.) 

2.  Bot.:  A  genus  of   Philadelphacea?.    The  only 
known  species  is  from  California. 

car  -pen-ter-Ing,  s.  &  a.    [CARPENTER.] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  following  the  trade  of  a 
carpenter ;  carpentry. 

B.  As  adj.:  Following  or  practicing  the  trade  of  a 
carpenter. 

car  -pgnt-r? ,  *car-pen-tar-ye,  *car-pent-rie, 
I.  [Eng.  carpenter;  •#. 
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1.  The  trade  or  art  of  a  carpenter. 

"It  had  been  more  proper  for  me  to  have  introduced 
carpentry  before  joinery,  .  .  ." — Moxvn:  Mechanical 
Exercises. 

"Werkisof  carpentarye,  of  browdrye,  and  of  werkyng 
with  nedlis." — Wycliffe:  Exodus,  xxxv.  33. 

(2)  An  assemblage  of  pieces  of  timber  connected 
by  framing  or  letting  them  into  each  other,  as  are 
the  pieces  of  a  roof,  floor,  center,  &c.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  joinery  by  being  put  together  without 
the  use  of  any  other  edge  tools  than  the  ax,  adze, 
saw,  and  chisel,  whereas  joinery  requires  the  use  of 
the  plane.  The  leading  points  that  require  atten- 
tion in  sound  carpentry  are  (1)  the  quality  of  the 
timber  used;  (2)  the  disposition  of  the  pieces  of 
timber,  so  that  each  may  bo  in  such  direction  with 
reference  to  the  fibers  of  the  wood,  as  to  be  capable 
of  performing  its  work  properly ;  (3)  the  forms  and 
dimensions  of  the  pieces ;  (4)  the  manner  of  fram- 
ing the  pieces  into  each  other,  or  otherwise  uniting 
them  by  means  of  iron  or  other  metal.  (Gwilt.) 

"Thei*  maken  the  werkis  of  carpentarye,  .  .  ." — 
Wuclife:  Exodus,  xxxv.  33. 

"STN. — Carpenter;  joiner. — The  carpenter  frames  and 
puts  together  roofs,  partitions,  floors,  and  other  essential 
parts  of  the  building.  The  joiner  only  commences  where 
the  carpenter  leaves  off,  by  supplying  and  fitting  stairs, 
cupboards,  furniture,  and  other  parts  necessary,  but  not 
essential,  to  the  building." — Tomlinson. 

*carp'-er,  *carp-are,  s.   [Eng.  carp;  -er.] 

1.  A  speaker,  a  story-teller,  a  tale-bearer. 
"Carpare.      Fabulator,     garulator,    garula.11 — Prompt. 

Parv. 

2.  One    who    finds   fault;   a    caviling,   captious 
person. 

"  I  have  not  these  weeds, 
By  putting  on  the  cunning  of  a  carper.11 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

car-pe'-S.I-um,  8.  [Gr.  karpesion=an  aromatic 
wood  from  Asia.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  smooth  or  pubescent  erect 
branching  shrubs,  natives  of  South  Europe,  the 
Caucasus,  and  the  Himalayas,  of  the  order  Com- 
posita?.  Leaves  ovate  or  lanceolate  toothed ;  florets 
in  all  dull  yellow,  tubular;  achenes  beaked,  with 
slender  furrows,  and  without  pappus. 

car'-pet,  *car-pette,  *car-pente,  *car-pyte, 
8.  &  a.  [0.  Fr.  carpt<e=a  carpet;  Ital.  carpita; 
Dut.  karpet,  from  Low  Lat.  carpita,  from  carpo=to 
card  wool.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.:  A  woolen  fabric  manufactured  in  patterns 
of  various  colors.     Used— 

(a)  For  a  floor-covering. 

"  Be  the  Jacks  fair  within,  the  Jills  fair  without,  <jar- 
pets  laid,  and  everything  in  order?" — Shakesp.:  Taming  of 
the  ShreK,  iv.  1. 

•(ft)  For  a  table-cover. 

"  Private  men's  halls  were  hung  with  altar-cloths;  their 
tables  and  beds  covered  with  copes,  instead  of  carpets  and 
coverlets." — Fuller:  The  Church  History  of  Britain,  p.  vii., 
§  2, 1.  (Trench:  Select  Glossary,  p.  29.) 

IT  The  use  of  rugs  is  of  great  antiquity  in  Egypt, 
India,  China,  and  Babylon.  In  the  East  at  present 
Persia,  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  India  are  great  seats  of 
carpet  manufacture.  Carpets  weio  introduced  into 
England  during  the  Crusades,  but  long  afterward, 
indeed  even  to  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
floors  of  palaces,  not  to  speak  of  inferior  habita- 
tions, were  strewed  with  rushes.  The  practice  of 
hanging  the  walls  of  palatial  edifices  with  tapestry 
and  cloth  is  older  than  that  of  carpeting  the  floors ; 
thus  in  Hampton  Court,  built  by  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
the  floors  are  bare,  while  the  walls  are  covered  with 
tapestry.  The  manufacture  of  carpets  was  intro- 
duced into  France  from  Persia  about  A.  D.  1606,  and 
workmen  from  France  brought  the  art  to  England 
about  1750.  Carpets  are  manufactured  very  exten- 
sively in  the  Eastern  States.  The  largest  industry 
of  that  kind  in  the  world  is  at  Philadelphia. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Anything  used  for  or  serving  as  a  carpet. 

"It  was  in  vain  that  Schomberg  tried  to  teach  them  to 
improve  their  habitations,  and  to  cover  the  wet  earth 
with  a  thick  carpet  of  fern."— Macaulaa:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xiv. 

(2)  Applied  to  the  sward,  beds  of  flowers,  or  other 
natural  covering  of  the  earth. 

"  The  whole  dry  land  is.  for  the  most  part,  covered  over 
\vitli  a  lovely  carpet  of  green  grass  and  other  herbs." — 
Kill/. 

II.  Entom.:   An  abbreviation  for  CARPET-MOTH 

\  To  be  on  (or  upon)  the  carpet  (In  Fr.  sur  le  tapis)  : 
To  be  under  consideration ;  to  be  an  affair  in  hand. 

"  These  three  brothers,  whose  lives  are  upon  the  carpet, 
.  .  ." — Xorth:  Lives. 

To  bring  on  the  carpet :  To  bring  under  considera- 
tion ;  to  bring  forward. 


carpet-sweeper 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  in  any  way  to  a  carpet  or 
the  manufacture  of  carpets. 

r,  For  the  various  descriptions  of  carpet,  see 
BBTOSKLS,  DRUGGET,  FELT,  KIDDERMINSTER,  PILE, 
and  RUG. 

H  Compounds  of  obvious  signification :  Carpet- 
broom,  carpet-makir,  carpet-loom,  carpet-strip. 

carpet-hag,  s.  &  a. 

1.  As  subst.:  Properly  a  bag  made  of  carpet,  but. 
applied  also  to  a  traveling-bag  made  of  leather  or 
other  material. 

"Coningsby,  who  had  lost  the  key  of  his  carpet-lmir 
,  .  ." — Disraeli:  Coningsby,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

2.  As  adjective : 

Carpet-bag  Frame:  The  iron  frame  which  dis- 
tends the  cloth  covering  of  a  traveling-bag  or 
satchel. 

carpet-bagger,  s.  A  term  for  those  petty  poli- 
ticians who,  after  the  civil  war,  migrated  into  the- 
Southern  States  for  temporary  residence  and  per- 
sonal advantage,  and  whose  sole  property  was  the 
carpet-bag  or  valise  they  carried  with  them. 

carpet-beater,  «. 

1.  Gen. :  A  man  whose  trade  it  is  to  clean  carpets 
by  beating. 

2.  tfpec. :  A  machine  in  which  carpets  are  beaten 
and  brushed. 

•carpet-captain,  "carpet  capltaine,  s.  [CAR- 
PET-KNIGHT.] 

"carpet-champion,  s.     One  who   displays  his 
prowess  more  in  a  drawing-room  than  in  the  field. 
"  A  carpet-champion  for  a  wanton  dame." 

Fairfax:  Tasao,  xvi.  32. 

carpet-cleaning,  .-•.  &  a. 

1.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  cleaning  car- 
pets. 

2.  As  adjective : 

Carpet-cleaning  Machine:  A  brnshing-machine 
for  carpets,  which  is  unrolled  from  the  beam. 

'carpet-courtship,  «.  A  courtship  by  means  of 
a  display  of  one's  prowess  in  peace  on  a  carpet. 

"Not  to  be  won  by  carpet-courtship,  but  the  sword." — 
Slassinger:  Bashful  Lover,  i.  1. 

carpet-fastener,  s.  A  screw-knob  and  screw- 
socket  inserted  in  the  floor  with  the  carpet  between, 
them. 

carpet-garden,  «.  A  name  given  to  a  garden 
laid  out  with  beds  of  ornamental-leaved  plants 
grown  in  a  precise  and  formal  pattern. 

'carpet-ground,  s.  Ground  smooth  and  soft  as 
carpet. 

"  The  carpet-ground  shall  be  with  leaves  o'erspread." 
Dryden:    Virgil;  Eel.  i.  115. 

•carpet-knight,  «.  A  knight  whose  deeds  of 
valor  are  done,  not  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  in  a 
drawing-room. 

"...    hold  thy  valor  light 
As  that  of  some  vain  carpet-knight." 

Scott:  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  14. 

carpet-monger,  «.  The  same  as  CARPET-KNIGHT 

(q.  V.). 

"...  carpet-mongers,  whose  names  yet  run  smoothly 
in  the  even  road  of  a  blank  verse." — Shakesp.:  Much  Adt> 
about  Nothing,  v.  2. 

carpet-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  The  name  given  to  several  varieties  of 
Geometer  moths  from  the  variegated  pattern  of 
their  coloring. 

•carpet-peer,  *carpet-peere,  s.  \  carpet- 
knight. 

"  The  insinuating  curtesie  of  a  carpet-peer«." — -VdsAr 
Pierce  Pentlesse  (1692). 

carpet-planner,  s.  One  whoso  trade  it  is  to> 
plan  or  fit  carpets  to  a  room. 

carpet-rag,  s.  &  a. 

1.  As  subst. :  A  fragment  or  strip  of  carpet. 

2.  As  adj. :  Used  for  fastening  together  strips  of 
carpet. 

Carpet-rag  Looper :  A  stabbing  tool  with  a  largo 
eye,  to  carry  one  end  of  a  carpet-slrip  through  the 
end  of  the  strip  preceding,  when  one  is  looped  over 
the  other,  to  save  the  trouble  of  sewing. 

carpet-rod,  s.  A  brass  rod  used  to  keep  a  stair- 
carpet  in  its  place.  [Sr AIR-BOD.  ] 

carpet-snake,  s.  An  Australian  snake,  so  called 
from  the  variegated  pattern  of  its  skin. 

•carpet-squire,  s.  A  lady's  man;  an  effeminate 
fellow. 

carpet-stretcher,  s.  A  toggle-jointed  frame  to- 
stretcn  carpets  on  floors  preliminary  to  tacking 
down ;  a  tool  used  in  laying  down  carpets. 

carpet-sweeper,  s. 

1.  Oen. :  One  who  cleans  carpets  by  sweeping. 

2.  Spec. :  A  mechanical  broom  for  sweeping  car- 
pets and  collecting  the  dust  and  dirt  in  trays.    The 
brush-shaft  is  rotated  by  a  corrugated  pulley  driven 
by  contact  with  the  rubber  periphery  of  one  of  the 
sustaining  wheels. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    th6re;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p6t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w8rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    ctire,    unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  -  kw. 


carpet-trade 


carpet-trade,  s. 

1.  The  trade  or  business  of  making  and  selling 
carpets. 

**>.  The  behavior  of  a  carpet-knight,  flattery. 

"Tli is  noble  duke  had  no  manner  of  skill  in  carpet- 
trade."—  Kiche:  Farewell  to  Slilitarie  Profession  (1681). 

•carpet-walk,  s.  A  walk  over  which  a  carpet  is 
laid ;  a  grass  walk,  closely  mown,  and  smooth  as  a 
carpet. 

"  Mow  carpet-walks,  and  ply  weeding." — Evelyn. 

*carpet-way,  s.  A  soft  path. 

"  To  keep  rank  and  file  in  his  march,  nor  to  break 
order,  though  all  be  not  carpet-way." — More, 

carpet-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  A  common  name  for  the  genus  Mollugo. 

car -pet,  v.  t.    [CARPET,  ».] 

I.  Literally: 

I.  To  spread  or  cover  over  with  carpets. 

"  We  found  him  in  a  fair  chamber,  richly  hanged  and 
carpeted  under  foot." — Bacon. 
*2.  To  cover  or  roll  up  in  carpet. 

"Haidee  and  Juan  carpeted  their  feet 
On  crimson  satin,  border'd  with  pale  blue." 

Byron:  Don  Juan,  iii.  67. 

II.  Fig. :  To  bring  upon  the  carpet ;  to  find  fault 
with. 

"Mr.  .  .  .  was  received  with  hoots  and  groans,  and 
he  too  was  carpeted  before  the  Stewards."  —  London 
Standard,  March  28,  188L 

car  -pet-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CARPET,  t*.] 

1.  Lit. :  Covered  over  with  carpets. 

"  The  ladies'  parlors  and  the  carpeted  corridors  at  the 
hotels — I  particularize  herein,  for  some  of  the  corridors 
are  not  carpeted — are  veritable  hotbeds  of  flirtation." — 
London  Daily  Telegraph,  Feb.  9,  1864. 

2.  Fig. :  Covered  with  anything  as  with  a  carpet. 
"The  dryland  we  find  everywhere  naturally  carpeted 

over  with  grass,  and  other  agreeable  wholesome  plants." 
— Derham. 

car  -pSt-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CARPET,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  tulat.:  Carpets  or  other  material  used  for 
covering  floors. 

"  .  .  .  the  New  York  papers  ask  in  amazement  how 
many  miles  of  carpeting  can  be  bought  for  70,0002." — 
London  Daily  Xeics,  Sept.  20,  1871. 

car -pet-less,  a.  [Eng.  carpet,*  -less.]  Not  cov- 
ered with  carpet. 

car  -ph6-llte,  «.  [Named  by  Werner  in  allusion 
to  its  color ;  from  Gr.  karphos= straw ;  and  suff.  -ite 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  occurring  in  radi- 
ated and  stellated  tufts  and  groups  of  acicular 
crystals.  Hardness,  5*55;  specific  gravity,  2*935. 
Color,  pure  straw-yellow  to  wax-yellow;  opaque, 
and  very  brittle.  It  occurs  in  the  tin  mines  of 
Schlackenwald.  Composition:  Silica,  36*15;  alum- 
ina, 28*67  ;  sesquioxide  of  manganese,  19*16 ;  protox- 
ide of  iron,  2*29;  carbon,  0*27;  water,  10*78;  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  1*47.  (Dona.) 

car-ph&  log  -I-a  (Lai.),  car-phol  -6-gy-  (Enq.), 
s.  [Gr.  fcarpftos=straw,  chaff :  fc</o=to  pluck,  pick.] 

Med.  Pathol. :  A  term  for  the  movements  of  delir- 
ious patients  in  searching  for  or  grasping  at  imag- 
inary objects,  plucking  at  the  bedclothes,  &c. 

car-ph6-sid -Er-ite,  s.  [Gr.  tarpAo«=straw; 
sideros=iton ;  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

.Min. :  A  palo  or  dark  straw-yellow  mineral  from 
Labrador,  occurring  in  uniform  masses  and  incrus- 
tations. Hardness,  4-4*5;  specific  gravity,  2*49-2*5. 
Composition:  Sulphuric  acid,  25*52;  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  40*00;  water,  10*67;  sand,  14*78;  gypsum,  9*03; 
and  a  trace  of  manganese.  (Dona.) 

car-ph&  Stll -bite,  s.  [From  Gr.  karphos=a 
straw,  and  Eng^  stilbite  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  \  variety  of  Thomsonite.  It  is  found  in 
straw-yellow  reed-shaped  crystals  at  the  Berufiord 
in  Iceland.  (Dana.) 

car-pll'-i-us,  s.    [Gr.  fcarpo8=fruit.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  decapod  crustaceans,  belonging 
to  the  order  Hrachyura,  having  the  front  trident- 
ated,  and  the  shell  with  an  overlapping  projection 
or  post.-rior  tooth. 

carp  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  *  ».    [CARP,  ».] 

A.  As  pr.  par.    (See  t  ho  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Captious,  censorious. 

"  This  fellow  here,  with  envious  carping  tongue." 

sli'ik'-*!/. :  Henry  I*/.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  1. 

C.  As  substantive: 

*1.  Narration.    (Scotch.) 

2.  The  act  or  habit  of  finding  fault ;  censorious- 
ness. 

"  Sure,  sure,  such  carping  is  not  commendable." 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  iii.  1. 


Carpinus. 

1.  Portion  of  plant  in  flower.  2.  Female 

flower.    3.  Male  flower. 
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tcarp  -Ing  -1?,  adv.  [Ens.  carping;  -ly.]  In  a 
carping  or  censorious  manner ;  captiously. 

car-pl'-nus,  s.  [Lat.  carptnu6=  hornbeam. 
According  to  Hooker  and  Arnot,  from  Celt.  cor= 
wood,  and  pm=a  head.  In  Fr.  charme  is=the 
hornbeam]. 

Bot. :  Hornbeam,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  order  Corylaceee  (Mastworts).  Carpinus  amer- 
icana,  is  the 
CommonHorn- 
beam-tree.  It 
is  very  c  o  m- 
mon  in  some 
localities,  and 
may  be  distin- 
gnishcd  by 
its  beautiful 
doubly  serrate 
leaves.  T  h  o 
wood  is  white, 
tough,  and 
hard,  and 
burns-  like  a 
candle.  It  is 
used  in  turn- 
cry-work  for 
implements  of 
husbandry, 
cogs  of  wheels, 
Ac.  The  inner 
bark  yields  a 
yellow  dye. 
There  are  various  foreign  species,  C.  BetuJus  the 
European  Hornbeam,  C.  orientalis,  the  Oriental 
Hornbeam,  and  others. 

•carp'-meals,  s.    [Etymology  unknown.] 

Fabric :  A  kind  of  coarse  cloth  made  in  the  north 
of  England.  (Phillips.) 

ear-po-bal'-sa  miim,  s.  [Gr.  karpos=a  seed; 
&afeamcm=balsam.]  An  aromatic  oil  obtained  by 
pressure  from  the  nuts  of  the  Balsamodendron 
gileadense  or  opobaltamum. 

car-p6-clo'-nl-um,  «.  [Gr.  Tearpos= fruit,  and 
klonion=&  young  shoot.] 

Bot. :  A  free  case  or  receptacle  of  spores  found  in 
certain  algals. 

Car-p6-cra  -tian,  s.  [Named  after  their  loader.] 
Ecclesiastical  History :  A  follower  of  Carpocrates. 
a  heretic  in  the  second  century,  who  revived  and 
added  to  the  errors  of  Simon  Magus,  Menander,  and 
other  gnostics.  He  owned,  with  them,  one  sole 
principle  and  father  of  all  things,  whose  name 
as  well  as  nature  were  unknown.  The  world, 
he  said,  was  created  by  angels,  and  he  opposed  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  accounting  him  only  as  a  supe- 
rior man.  (Staunton.) 

car-pod^-S-tus,  5.  [Gr.  fcarpos=fruit ;  detos= 
bound;  deo=tobind.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  New  Zealand  shrubs  belonging 
to  the  order  Escalloniacete.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  fruit  being  girt  round  by  the  calyx.  Petals 
five,  not  overlapping;  stigma  viscid,  fruit  leathery 
and  succulent.  ( Treas.  of  Bot.) 

car-p6-llte,  s.  [Gr.  fcarpo8=fruit;  suffix  -lite  = 
Gr.  lithos—Q.  stone.]  Any  fruit  which  by  silification 
has  become  converted  into  stone. 

car-p&-16  -bl-a,  s.  [Gr.  Jiarpos= fruit:  lobos=a. 
capsule  or  pod.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  shrubs,  natives  of  West  Tropical 
Africa,  belonging  to  the  Polygalaceee,  or  Milkworts. 
Calyx  five-leavea,  petals  five,  one  keeled  and  crested 
at  the  apex ;  stamens  eight,  five  bearing  anthers, 
the  others  sterile.  Ovary  two-celled;  fruit  small, 
fleshy,  somewhat  three-angled. 

car-p&-l5fc'-I-cal,  a.  [From  Eng.,  Ac.  cnr- 
polog(y)  ,"  -i'ca/.]  Relating  to  carpology.  (Liiidh'y: 
Introd.  to  Bot.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii.) 

tcar-poT-6-gIst,  s.  [Eng.  carpolog(y);  -ist.] 
One  skilled  in  carpology. 

car-poT-O-g?  (!),«.  [Gr.  fcarpos=fruit;ioi70«=a 
discourse,  treatise;  (ego=totell,  speak.] 

Bot. :  That  branch  of  the  science  of  botany  which 
treats  of  the  structure  of  fruits  and  seeds. 

car-pSl  -6-gf  (2),  s.    [CARPHOLOGY.] 

car-p&-ma -nl-a,  s.  [Gr.  karpos=  fruit;  mania 
-^madness.  J 

Bot.:  A  disease  in  quinces,  medlars,  pears.  Ac., 
called  also  Phytolithes,  in  which  the  fruit  becomes 
full  of  gritty  matter. 

car  p6-ml  -tra,  s.  [Gr.  fcarpo«=fruit;  nu7ra=a 
head-band,  miter.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Sporodinacesp  (Fucoid  Algs), 
consisting  of  a  single  raro  British  specie*.  r«  ••(«•- 
initra  cabrerce,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  peculiar 
miter-shaped  conceptacle  containing  the  spores. 
(Griffith  ft-  Ui'H.fn  •//.) 

car  p6-morph  -a,  s.  [Gr.  fcarpos= fruit ;  morphc 
=  shape,  form.] 


Carrara-marble 

Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  those  parts  in  crypt  o- 
gamic  plants  which  resemble  true  fruits  without 
being  really  such ;  the  spores  of  lichens.  (Treas.  of 
Bot.) 

car  p5ph  -a-ga,  s.  pi.  [From  Gr.  karpophagos= 
living  on  fruits;  fcarpos=a  fruit,  and  phago=to 
eat.] 

ZoOl.:  A  section  of  the  sub-class  Marsupialia. 
Type,  the  Phalangers  (q.  v.). 

car-pBph'-a-gous,  a.    [Gr.  fcarpophagas=living 

On  fruits."!      [CARPOPHAGAr] 

Zool. :  Living  on  fruits. 

"The typical  group  of  the  carpophagous  Marsupials  i.; 
that  of  the  Phalangistidae  or  Phalangers."— JVico/son: 
Manual  of  Zool.  (ed.  1878),  p.  638. 

carp'-6-phbre,  s.  [Gr.  Jtarpos=fruit ;  pAoro«  = 
bearing;  pheri>=ict  bear.] 

Bot. :  A  stalk  bearing  the  pistil,  and  raising  it 
above  the  whorl 
of  the  stamens, 
as  in  Passiflora. 
Also  applied  to 
the  stalk  between 
the  achenes  of 
Umbelliferee. 

car-p6-pto" 
Sis,  s.  [Gr.  kar- 
pos=  fruit ;  ptosis 
=a  falling  ;piptO 
=to  fall.] 

Bot . ."A  term 
applied  to  the 
sudden  falling  off 
of  fruit  after  it 
has  become  well- 
formed  and  im- 
pregnated. It 
may  arise  from 
more  fruit  being  Carpophore  of  Passion  Flower, 
set  than  the  tree 

is  capable  of  nourishing ;  or  the  nourishment  may 
be  too  great,  from  want  of  root-pruning.  It  is  not 
a  case  of  mere  over-ripeness,  which  can  be  avoided 
by  early  gathering. 

fcax'-pfis,  8.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  fcarpos=tbewrist.] 

1.  Human  Anat. :  The  wrist,  so  named  by  anatom- 
ists, which  is   made  up  of  eight  little   bones,  of 
different  figures  and  thickness,  placed  in  two  ranks, 
four  in  each  rank.    They  are  strongly  tied  together 
by  the  ligaments  which  come  from  the  radius,  and 
by  the  annulary  ligament.    (Quincy.) 

"  I  found  one  of  the  bones  of  the  carpus  lying  loose  in 
the  wound." — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

2.  Compar.Anat.:  The  "knee"  in  a  horse  is  the 
analogue  of  the  carpus  in  man. 

car'-quaiije  (qu  as  k),  s.  [Fr.  carquaise,  car- 
caise.] 

Glass  Manuf. :  The  annealing  arch  of  the  plate- 
glass  manufacture,  heated  by  a  fireplace  called  a 
tisar. 

carr,  s.  &  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.    Cf.  Eng.  cor.] 

carr-swallow,  s.    A  tern,  Sterna  fissipes. 

'car-rack,  s.    [CARACK.] 

"...  the  hot  breath  of  Spain,  who  sent  whole  arma- 
das of  carracks  to  be  ballast  at  her  nose." — Shakesp.: 
Comedy  of  Errors,  iii.  2. 

car'-ra-cle,  s.   [CARRICLE.] 

*car'-ract,  s.    [CARAT.] 

car'-ra-geen,    car'-ri-geen,  s.   &   a.     [CAHA- 

GHEEN.j 

carrageen-moss,  s.    [CARAGHEEN-MOSS.] 

*car-raine,  s.    [CABRIOS.] 

»car-ral,  'car-all,  *car-rale,  s.    [CAROL.] 

"...  observing  of  the  festival  dayes  of  the  Sanctes, 
sumtime  named  their  Patrones,  in  setting  furth  of  bane- 
fyers  singing  of  Carralles,  within  and  about  kirkes,  »t 
certaine  seasons  of  the  yeir."— Acts  Ja.  VI.  (1681),  c.  104. 

ear-ranch,'-a,  s.    [The   La   Plata  name  of  the 

"ornith.:  A  South  American  vulture,  Polijborus 
brasiliensii. 

Car-ra'-ra,  «.  &  a.  [From  Carrara,  in  Tuscany, 
where  the  quarries  are  worked.] 

A.  As  subst.:  The  name  of  the  place  described  in 
the  etymology. 

B.  As  adj. :  Produced  at  Carrara. 
Carrara-marble,  s. 

1.  Lithol.  &  Building:  The  name  of  a  species  of 
white  marble,  so  named  from  Carrara,  Italy,  where 
it  is  found  in  large  beds  and  in  a  state  of  i>prfrr- 
tion.    It  was  called  JIarmor  lunente  and  liijustrum 
by  the  ancients,  and  differs  from  Parian  marble  in 
being  harder  in  texture  and  Ic-ss  brit'ht  in  color. 

2.  Geol. :  Carrara  marble  is  a  limestone  of  Oolitic 
age,  rendered  crystalline    by   metamorphic  Influ- 
ence. 


boll,    bdy;     pout,    Jtfwl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     shin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


carriage 

car'-rla&e,  *car'-Ia£e,  *car-riadge,  *car- 
yage,  s.  &  a.  [p.  Fr.  cariage;  Low  Lat.  car- 
iagium.]  \  CAR,  CARRY.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  carrying,  transporting,  or  convey- 
ing anything. 

"The  unequal  agitation  of  the  winds,  though  material 
to  the  carriage  of  sounds  farther  or  less  way,  yet  do  not 
confound  the  articulation."—  Bacon:  A'at.  Hist. 

*(2)  That  which  is  carried,  such  as  baggage,  fur- 
niture, accoutrements. 

"And  David  left  his  carriage  in  the  hand  of  the  keeper 
of  the  carriage,  and  ran  into  the  army."—  1  Samuel,  xvii.  22. 

"  .  .  .  he  spared  the  charge  of  the  carriadges,  and 
the  exactions  of  the  count  rey  likewise."  —  Spenser;  Pres- 
ent State  of  Ireland. 

*(3)  That  in  which  anything  is  carried,  a  vehicle. 

"What  horse  or  carriage  can  take  up  or  bear  away  all 
the  loppings  of  a  branchy  tree  at  once?'*  —  Watts. 

"...  all  the  cariage  of  the  londe,  that  brought 
vitaile."—  Merlin,  I.  ii.  144. 

(4)  A  vehicle  for  pleasure  or  passengers. 

"The  Supervisor  of  Excise  who  prosecuted  said  that  the 
word  'carriage,'  as  denned  by  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
meant  any  vehicle  not  used  for  carrying  merchandise  or 
any  kind  of  goods."—  London  Echo,  October  29,  1875. 

*(5)  Any  means  of  conveyance. 

"They  are  the  most  useful  animals  of  this  country,  not 
only  affording  excellent  fleeces  and  wholesome  flesh,  but 
serving  as  carriages  over  rocks  and  mountains  where  no 
other  beast  can  travel."—  Johnson.-  Life  of  Drake. 

(6)  The  cost  of  carrying  or  conveying  anything. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

*(1)  Conquest,  acquisition,  gain. 

"Solyman  resolved  to  besiege  Vienna,  in  good  hope 
that,  by  the  carriage  away  of  that,  the  other  cities  would, 
without  resistance,  be  yielded."—  Knolles.  History  of  the 
Tu  rks. 

t(2)  Manners,  behavior,  deportment. 

"Let  them  have  ever  so  learned  lectures  of  breeding, 
that  which  will  most  influence  their  carriage  will  be  the 
company  they  converse  with,  and  the  fashion  of  those 
about  them."—  Locke. 

t(3)  Conduct,  practices. 

"Yesterday  Mr.  Steele's  affair  was  decided:  I  am  sorry 
I  can  be  of  no  other  opinion  than  yours,  as  to  his  whole 
carriage  and  writings  of  late."—  Pope:  Letter  to  Congreve 
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term ;  it  respects  the  manner  of  carrying  the  body, 
whether  in  a  state  of  motion  or  rest;  gait  i.s  the 
mode  of  canning  the  limbs  and  body  whenever  wo 
move;  walk  is  the  manner  of  carrying  the  body 
when  we  move  forward  to  walk.  A  person's  carriage 
is  somewhat  natural  to  him  ;  it  is  often  an  indica- 
tion of  character,  but  admits  of  great  change  by 
education ;  we  may  always  distinguish  a  man  as 
high  or  low,  either  in  mind  or  station,  by  his  car- 


*(4) Management;  manner  of  carrying  out  or 
transacting  business. 

"  The  manner  of  carriage  of  the  business  was  as  if  there 
had  been  secret  inquisition  upon  him."  —  Bacon:  Henry 
VII. 
*(5)  Meaning,  intent. 

"As,  by  the  same  covenant, 
And  carriage  of  the  article  design'd." 

Shakesp.  ;  Hamlet,  i.  1. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Vehicles:  In  the  senses  I.  1  (3)  and  (4).    Car- 
riages of  one  kind  or  other  have  existed  from  im- 
memorial antiquity.    One  of  the  earliest  forms  was 
a  bullock  carriage,  of  which  some  specimens  of 
primitive  type  may  yet  be  seen  in  India.    The  sim- 
plest is  a  short  plank  of  wood,  which  the  passenger 
bestrides,  holding  on  by  two  upright  handles,  and 
inserting  his  toes  between  the  wheels  and  the  body 
of  the  vehicle.    The  practice  of  laagering  wagons 
was  known  to  the  Romans,  and  is  not  a  modern 
discovery,  made  by  the  South  African  Dutch  Boers. 
Home  considers   that  the  making  of  coaches  in 
England  commenced  in  A.  D.  1555.    Stage-wagons 
were  introduced  into  England  in  1564,  and  coaches 
plied  for  hire    in   London    in   1625.    [CAR,  CART, 
COACH.] 

2.  Military: 

(I)  The  frame  on  which  a  gun  is  mounted  and 
carried.  [  GUN-CARRIAGE.  ] 

"He  commanded  the  great  ordnance  to  be  laid  upon 
carriages,  .  .  ."—Knolles:  History  of  the  Turks. 

*(2)  A  sword-belt. 

"The  carriages,  sir,  are  the  hangers."—  Shakesp.:  Ham- 
let, v.  2. 

3.  Carp.  :  The  timber  framework  on  which  the 
steps  of  a  wooden  staircase  are  supported. 

t4.  Drainage:  A  channel  cut  for  the  conveyance 
of  water  to  overflow  or  irrigate  ground  ;  a  carrier, 

5,  Afach.:  A  portion  of  a  machine  which  moves 
and  carries  an  object  ;  as  — 

(1)  The  log-carriage  of  a  sawing-machine. 

(2)  The  bit-carriage  of  a  boring-machine,  which 
carries  the  bit  and  is  advanced  to  the  work. 

(3)  The  carriage  of  a  mule-spinner,  which  travels 
toward  and  from  the  creel  on  which  the  bobbins  are 
skewered. 

(4)  Of  a  horizontal  shaft  ;  The  bearings  in  which 
it  turns. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  carriage. 
gait,  ^nd  walk:  Carriage  is  here  the  most  general 


ing  gait,  or  an  unsteady  gait;  walk  is  less  definite 
than  either,  as  it  is  applicable  to  the  ordinary  move- 
ments of  men ;  there  is  a  good,  a  bad,  or  an  indiffer- 
ent walk;  but  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference 
which  of  these  kinds  of  walk  we  have;  it  is  the 
great  art  of  the  dancing-master  to  give  a  good 
walk. 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  carriage  and  be- 
havior,  see  BEHAVIOR. 

B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compounds.) 

Compounds  of  obvious  signification:  Carriage- 
builder^  carriage-horse^  carriage-house. 

carriage -bolt,  s.  A  screw-bolt,  with  a  cham- 
fered head,  square  neck,  and  threaded  shank,  for 
use  in  carriage-building. 

carriage -brake,  s.  A  retarding  apparatus,  to 
reduce  the  speed  01  a  carriage  in  descending  a  hill. 
[BRAKE.] 

carriage-bridge^  s. 

Milit.:  A  roller  bridge  to  be  moved  up  a  glacis, 
and  form  a  bridge  from  counterscarp  to  scarp,  for 
the  passage  of  the  attacking  column. 

carriage- coupling,  s. 

1.  The  coupling  of  a  carriage  unites  the  fore  and 
hind  carriages.    It  is  called  the  perch  or  roach  in 
carriages  that  possess  it,  but  in  many  modern  car- 
riages is  dispensed  with,  the  bed  resting  on  the  fore 
and  hind  carriages,  forming  the  only  coupling.    In 
wagons,  the  coupling  is  a  pole,  whose  forward  end 
is  held  by  the  king-bolt  in  the  fore-carriage;  the 
hind  end  passes  through  an  opening  between  the 
hind  axle  and  bolster,  and  the  hounds  of  the  hind 
axle  are  fastened  to  the  pole  by  a  pin. 

2.  A  means  of  uniting  the  bed  to  the  fore-car- 
riage.   It  usually   consists  of  a  king-bolt,  which 
forms  the  pintle  on  which  the  fore-carriage  turns, 
and  the  fifth  wheel,  which  is  bolted  to  keep  the 
portions  from  bouncing  apart.    (Knight.) 

carriage-guard,  s.  A  plate  on  the  bed  of  a  car- 
riage where  the  fore-wheel  rubs  in  turning  short. 

carriage-jack,  s.  A  lever-jack,  designed  to 
raise  the  axle  so  as  to  lift  the  carriage  off  the 
ground  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  wheel  from 
the  spindle  for  repair  or  greasing.  [JACK.] 

carriage-lock,  s.  A  fastening  for  a  carriage- 
wht'i-1,  to  restrain  its  rotation  or  impede  its  free- 
dom of  movement  in  descending  a  hill. 

carriage-lubricator,  s.  A  self-acting  appliance 
for  lubricating  a  carriage-wheel  box  and  spindlo 
without  removing  the  wheel  from  the  axle. 

carriage-piece,  s. 

Carp. :  One  of  the  slanting  pieces  on  which  the 
steps  of  a  wooden  staircase  are  imposed;  a  rough- 
string.  The  upper  end  rests  against  the  apron- 
piece  or  pitch  ing-piece,  which  is  secured  to  the 
joists  of  the  landing. 

carriage-shackle,  «.  The  bar  which  connects 
the  axle-slip  to  the  thill  or  shaft. 

carriage- spring,  «.  An  elastic  device  inter- 
posed between  the  bed  of  a  carriage  and  its  running- 
gears,  to  lessen  the  jar  incident  to  inequalities  in 
the  road,  and  the  saltatory  and  rolling  motion  of 
the  bed  itself. 

carriage-step,  *.  A  step,  usually  on  a  jointed 
dependent  frame,  to  afford  means  for  mounting 
into  a  carriage. 

carriage-top,  s. 

1.  The  cover  of  a  carriage.  Permanent  in  coaches ; 
double  calash  in  barouches  and  landaus;  calash  in 
some  gigs,  buggies,  phaetons,  &c. ;   curtained   in 
ambulances  and  spring-wagons. 

2.  A  shifting-rail  on  the  back  and  ends  of  a  buggy- 
seat,  to  make  a  high-back,  or,  by  removal,  a  low- 
back  buggy. 

carriage-Wheel,  *.  Tho  wheel  of  a  carriage. 
This  has  usually  a  hub  or  nave,  spokes,  fellies,  ami 
tire.  A  box  fitted  in  the  hub  runs  in  contact  with 
the  spindlo  or  arm  of  the  axle,  and  tho  wheel  is 
held  on  the  spindle  by  a  liuch-pin,  nut,  or  other 
device. 

fear -rla£e-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  carriage;  -able.'] 

1.  Able  to  be  carried. 

2.  Passable  by  carriages.     (Barnes.) 
car  -rl  boo,  s.    [CARIBOU.] 


carrier 

car -rick,  *car  rike,  *car-rack,  s.&a.  [C AB- 
ACK.] 

1.  A  carack. 

*'  And  now  hath  Sathanas,  sayth  he,  a  tayl 
Broder  than  a  carrike  in  the  sayl. 

Chaucer;  The  Sompnoures  Prol.,  v.  7270. 

2.  In  Kinross  and  Perth,  Scotland,  the  bat  of  wood 
driven  by  clubs,  or  sticks  hooked  at  the  lower  end, 
in  the  game  of  shintie.    (Jamieson.) 

carrick-band,  carrick-bend,  s. 

Naut.;  A  particular  kind  of  knot,  used  for  con- 
necting hawsers  and  other  ropes ;  a  knot  formed  on 
a  bight  by  putting  the  end  of  a  rope  over  its  stand- 
ing part,  so  as  to  form  a  cross ;  and  reeving  the  end 
of  the  other  rope  through  the  bight,  up  and  over 
the  cross  and  down  through  the  bight  again,  on  the 
opposite  side  from  the  other  end. 

carrick-bitts,  s. 

Naut,:  The  bitts  which  support  the  windlass; 
the  vertical  posts  or  cheeks  which  support  the 
barrel  of  the  windlass. 


*car -lick-In',  s.  [From  Scotch  carrick.]  A 
meeting  among  the  boys  employed  as  herds,  at 
Lammas,  for  playing  at  shinty,  on  which  occasion 
they  have  a  feast.  (Jatnieson.) 

car  -rl-cle,  car'-ra-cle,  s.  [Eng.  cnrrtcfc,  car- 
rack;  suff.  -te.]  A  ship  of  great  burden.  (Wharton.) 

car'-rle,  s.  [A  dimin.  of  car.]  In  the  Lothians. 
a  two-wheeled  barrow.  (Jamieson.) 

"Alexander  then  asked  a  loan  of  her  cam's  (two- 
wheeled  barrow)  .  .  ."— Caled.  Jferc.,  20th  July,  1820. 

car-rled  (Eng.),  c&r'-rjMt  (Scotch),  pa  par.  or 
a.  [CARRY,!'.] 

I.  Gen.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
verb. 

II.  Specially,  in  Scotland: 

1.  Applied  to   a   person    whose   mind    is   in  so 
abstracted  a  state,  that  he  cannot  attend  to  what 
is  said  to  him,  or  to  the  business  he  is  himself 
engaged  in. 

2.  In  a  wavering  state  of  mind,  not  fully  possess- 
ing recollection,  as  the  effect  of  fever. 

3.  Elevated  in  mind,  overjoyed  at  any  event,  so  as 
not   to   seem  in  full  possession   of   one's   mental 
faculties :  as  *'  Jenny's  gotten  an  heirscaip  left  her, 
and  she's  just  carry  it  about  it.'1  Sometimes,  carry  it 
up  in  the  air. 

If  Carried  innubibus.  Lit. :  Carried  in  the  clouds ; 
hence,  rendered  exceedingly  elevated  in  mind  or 
spirits ;  abstracted. 

car  -rl-er,s.    [Eng.  carry;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Gen.:  One  who  or  that  which  carries  anything. 
"Yon  must  distinguish  between  the  motion  of  the  air, 

which  is  but  avehiculmn  causes,  a  carrier  of  the  sounds, 
and  the  sounds  conveyed." — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 

2.  Specially  : 

(1)  One  whose  trade  or  occupation  it  is  to  carry 
or  convey  goods. 

"...  the  path  was  sometimes  blocked  up  during  a  long 
time  by  carriers,  neither  of  whom  would  break  the  way. 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

(2)  One  who  carries  a  message,  a  messenger. 
"The  welcome  news  is  in  the  letter  found; 

The  carrier's  not  commissioned  to  expound; 

It  speaks  itself."  Drytten:  Rellgio  Laid,  3G7. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law.:  Two  kinds  of  carriers  are  recognized  by 
the  law,  namely,  private  carriers  and  common  car- 
riers. 

Private  carriers  are  persons  who,  although  they 
do  not  undertake  to  transport  the  goods  of  all  who 
may  choose  to  employ  them,  yet  agree  to  carry  the 
goods  of  some  particular  person  for  hire,  from  one 
place  to  another.  In  such  case  the  carrier  incurs 
no  responsibility  beyond  that  of  any  other  bailee 
for  hire,  that  is  to  say,  the  responsibility  of  ordi- 
nary diligence. — Story  onBailm.,  Sec.  495. 

Common  carriers  are  persons  or  companies  who 
undertake  for  hi  re  to  carry  goods  for  the  general 
public  from  one  place  to  another.  A  common 
carrier  is  bound  to  provide  safe  and  suitable  con- 
veyances, with  proper  caro  and  management, 
failing  in  which  he  is  not  exempt  from  responsi- 
bility, though  a  providential  interference  (snow, 
ice,  fire,  etc.)  bo  the  immediate  occasion  of  loss. 
Carriers  are  responsible  for  all  losses,  except  by 
providential  calamity,  act  of  an  enemy  in  time  of 
war,  and  fault  of  the  shipper.  Carriers  may  limit 
their  responsibility  by  special  contract,  but  they 
cannot  free  themselves  from  it  wholly,  nor  escape 
the  duty  of  ordinary  care.  If  a  sender  misrepre- 
sent the  character  or  value  of  the  goods  sent,  the 
carrier  is  not  liable  if  the  goods  be  stolen.  But  the 
sender  need  not  disclose  the  contents  of  his  pack- 
age unless  asked.  Common  carriers  are  responsible 
for  t  ho  acts  of  all  their  agents.  Carriers  must  deliver 
in  as  good  order  as  when  received.  They  may 
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refuse  to  take  goods  not  prepared  properly  for 
shipment.  They  may  demand  prepayment  of  freight. 
If  payable  at  the  end  of  the  route,  they  may  hold 
the  goods  until  payment  is  made.  Baggage  may  be 
retained  for  unpaid  fare. 

Bills  of  Lading,  Shipment  Slips,  Receipts,  etc., 
usually  specify  all  the  conditions  on  which  goods 
are  carried,  but  the  law  does  not  sustain  all  the 
announcements  thus  made. — 2  Kent,  471-492. 

2.  Elect.:  A  proof  plane,  used  to  transmit  small 
charges  of  electricity.    It  consists  of  a  small  piece 
of  gilt  paper,  with  a  non-conducting  handle. 

3.  Mechanics: 

(1)  A  piece  fastened  by  a  set  screw,  or  otherwise, 
to  work  infa  lathe,  and  connecting  it  with  the  face- 
plate ;  a  dog. 

S2)  A  distributing  roller  in  a  carding  machine. 
3)  A  roller  between  the  drum  and  the  feeding 
lers  of  a  scribbling-machine  for  spinning  wool. 
(4)  A  sp_ool  or  bobbin-holder  in  a  braiding-ma- 
chine which    follows    in    the   curved   path  which 
intersects  the  paths  of  other  bobbin?,  and  thus  lays 
up  the  threads  into  a  braid.    (Knight.) 

4.  Drainage:  A  small  channel  for  the  conveyance 
of  water. 

5.  Ornith.:  A  carrier-pigeon. 

"There  are  tame  and  wild  pigeons;  and  of  tame  there 
-are  croppers,  carriers,  runts." — Walton  •  Angler. 

carrier-pigeon,  s.  A  name  given  to  a  species  of 
pigeon,  from  their  being  used  to  convey  letters  from 
any  place  to  their  home,  now  generally  called  hom- 
ing pigeons  (q.  v.). 

"  Mr.  Brent  informs  me  that  a  friend  of  his  had  to  give 
op  flying  carrier-fn'yeittts  from  France  to  England,  as  the 
hawks  on  the  English  coast  destroyed  so  many  on  their 
jirrival."— Dane  in;  Origin  of  Species  fed.  1859),  ch.  xi.,  p. 
362. 

carrier-shells,  s. 

ZoOl.;  The  English  name  given  to  the  molluscous 
genus  Pharos,  which  is  ranked  under  the  family 
Trochidee.  The  name  is  given  because  the  Phori 
attach  foreign  substances  to  their  shells,  some  pre- 
ferring stones  and  others  shells  or  corals.  Hence 
collectors  call  some  of  them  mineralogists  and 
-others  conchologists.  Nine  recent  species  are 
known  and  fifteen  fossil,  the  latter  from  the  Chalk 
or  from  the  Eocene  onward  till  now.  (Woodward: 
Mollusca,  ed.  Tate.) 

car  -rl-6n,  *car  oigne,  *car-oine,  *car-eine, 
*car-aine,  *car-en,  *car-i-on,  *car-yon,  *.  &  a. 
{O.  Fr.  caroigne  ,*  Fr.  charoigne;  Ital.  carof/na;  Sp. 
^arroila ;  Low  Lat.cartwia,  from  Lat.  coro= flesh.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  A  dead  body,  a  corpse. 
"The  caroigne  in  the  busshe  with  throte  ycorve." 

••>•:  C.  T.,  2,015. 

"They  did  eat  the  dead  carrions,  and  one  another  soon 
-after,  .  .  .:1 — Spenser;  On  Ireland. 

*2.  A  body  of  a  living  person.  (Used  in  contempt 
•or  depreciation.) 

"A  sely  litylle  clout  for  to  wrappen  inourecareyues." — 
Maundeville,  p.  293. 

3.  A  carcass;  the  flesh  of  anything  not  fit  for  food. 
*'  Till,  wara'd  by  frequent  ills,  the  way  they  found 

To  lodge  their  loathsome  carrion  under  ground." 

Dryden, 

4.  Putrified,  rotten  flesh. 
"Stynkandalscarayne." — Hampole;  Prick  of  Conscience, 

7926. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*1.  A  worthless  person.  (Applied  in  reproach  or 
•contempt.) 

"Shall  we  send  that  foolUh  carrion,  Mrs.  Quickly,  to 
him,  and  excuse  his  throwing  into  the  water  V"—&ftafce»p..- 
Merry  Wives,  iii.  3. 

2.  Prey,  booty. 

"...  the  unclean  birds  of  prey  which  swarm 
-wherever  the  scent  of  carrion  is  strong." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

B.  -4s  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  carca>?o?  ;  fending  on  carcasses. 
"  Match  to  match  I  have  encountered  him. 
And  made  a  prey  for  ,-<n-ri-»i  kites  and  crows, 
Ev*n  of  the  bonny  beasts  he  lov'd  so  well." 

Shnkeujt.:    Hen.   I'L,  l>t.  II.,  v.  2. 

*2.  Rotten,  putrifying. 

"  That  this  foul  deed  shall  smell  above  the  earth 
With  carrion  men,  groaning  for  burial." 

>'lt<il.i-*fi.:  .Inline  ('irKiii;  iii.  1. 

carrion-bird,  x.    Any  bird  feeding  on  carrion. 
*'  And  oft  the  hateful  carrion-hit"!, 
Heavily  flapping  his  clopg'd  wing, 
\Vhich  reek'd  with  that  diiy's  Imnqueting." 
Mu<tre:  Lalla  Rookh;  The  Fire  Worshippers. 

carrion-crow,  s. 

Ornith.:  A  bird,  a  species  of  the  Corn"'/'/ ,  or 
Crows,  Corvun  corone ,  which  feeds  on  carrion,  small 
animals,  poultry,  &c.  It  is  not  uncommon  in 
England. 
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carrion-feeder,  s.  A  bird  or  animal  which  lives 
on  carrion. 

"  And  will  not  the  manner  of  its  descent  proclaim 
throughout  the  district  the  whole  family  of  carrion- 
fyflers.  that  their  prey  is  at  hand." — Darwin:  Voyage 
round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  ix.,  pp.  185-6. 

carrion-flower,  s. 

Bof.:  (1)  A  garden  name  for  Stapelia;  (2)  Smilax 
herbacea.  (American.) 

carrion-hawk,  s.  A  carrion-eating  hawk,  Mil- 
i^agoleucurus. 

"  The  puma,  with  the  condor  and  other  carrion-hawks  in 
its  train,  follows  and  preys  upon  these  animals."— Dar- 
n-in: Voyage  round  the  H 'arid  (ed.  1870),  ch.  ix.,  p.  179. 

carrion-vulture,  s.    A  carrion-eating  vulture. 

*'  When  an  animal  is  killed  in  the  country,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  condors,  like  other  carrion-vultures,  soon 
gain  intelligence  of  it  and  congregate  in  an  inexplicable 
manner." — Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World  (ea.  1870), 
ch.  ix.,  p.  184. 

car  -rls,  *.  [Gael,  cathbrith,  cathbruith-\>oi\ed 
pollard;  cath  =  pollard,  husks;  bruith  =  boiled.] 
Flummery.  (Scotch.) 

car-rltgh  (sing.),  car -rltgh-es.  (pl.),«.  [A  cor- 
ruption of  Eng.  catechism.] 

1.  Catechism.     (Scotch.) 

"  My  Mother  gar'd  me  learn  the  Single  Carritch,  whilk 
was  a  great  vex  .  .  ." — Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch.  xxxvii. 

2.  Often  used  in  the  sense  of  reproof— 

If  /  gae  him  his  carritch :  I  reprehended  him  with 
severity. 

car  -rol-llte,  *.  [From  Carroll  county,  Mary- 
land, where  it  is  found,  and  suff.  -ite  (J/m.).] 

Min.:  An  isometric  massive  mineral  of  a  light 
steel-gray  color,  with  a  faint  reddish  hue.  Hard- 
ness, 5'5 ;  specific  gravity,  4*85.  It  is  found  associated 
with  chalcopyrite  and  chalcocite.  Dana  thinks  it 
may  prove  to  be  identical  with  the  Bastnaes  linnae- 
ite.bothbeingcupriferous.  Composition:  Sulphur, 
41*93;  cobalt,  37"J5;  nickel,  I'M;  iron,  1*26;  copper, 
17'48,  with  a  trace  of  arsenic. 

car'-r&in,  s.  [Fr.  carambole  =  a  carrom.J  A 
stroke  in  billiards  in  which  the  cue  ball  is  dnven 
(in  reflection)  against  both  object  balls,  or  includes 
both  object  balls  and  the  cushion,  in  its  angles  of 
impact. 

*car  -r6n-ade,  s.  [From  Carron,  in  Scotland, 
where  they  were  first  manufactured,  and  suff.  -ade.J 

Mil.;  Short  cast-iron,  smooth-bore  guns,  made  at 
Carron  Foundry,  having  thinner  metal  than  guns  of 
similar  caliber.  They  nave  powder-chambers,  but 
no  swell  to  muzzle  and  no  trunnions,  being  attached 
to  the  carriage  by  a  bolt  passing  through  a  loop  on 
the  under-side  of  the  piece.  Formerly  used  to 
throw  large  shot  up  to  600  yards. 

"The  carronade  is  a  gun  of  intermediate  length  and 
weight  between  the  cannon  and  the  howitzer  .  .  .  The 
first  gun  of  this  nature  was  cast  and  constructed,  accord- 
ing to  the  suggestions  of  General  Melville,  at  Carron, 
1779."— Rees;  Cycloptedia;  Cannon. 

car -r&n§,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  varietyof  the 
Wild  Cherry  or  Gean,  Prunus  Avium. 

*car-rd  on,  «.  [CAR.]  A  rent  received  for  the 
privilege  of  driving  a  cart. 

car'-ro't,  s.  &  o.  [Fr.  carotte;  Ital.  carota;  from 
Lat.  carota.'} 

A.  As  substantive: 

Bot.:  An  umbelliferous  plant,  Daucus  carota,  the 
esculent  root  of  which  is  well  known. 

"Carrots,  though  garden  roots,  yet  they  do  well  in  the 
fields  for  seed." — Mortimer. 

Candy  carrot:   Athamanta  cretensis. 

Cretan  carrot:  The  same  as  Candy  carrot. 

Deadly  carrot:  A  common  name  for  Thap&ia. 
This  plant  is  used  iu  medical  practice  as  a  rubefa- 
cient  plaster.  It  is  excessively  irritating. 

Native  carrot :  A  Tasmanian  name  for  the  tubers 
of  Geranium  parviflorum.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

B.  A»  adjective :  (See  the  compounds.) 
carrot-head,  s,    A  head  with  red  hair, 
carrot-pow,  s.  The  same  as  CARROT-HEAD  (q.  v.). 

(Scotch.) 

carrot-tree,  «.  Monizia  edutis,  an  umbelliferous 
plant,  somewhat  arborescent,  which  grows  on  one  of 
three  uninhabited  islands  near  Madeira. 

tear -r&t-I-ness,  «.  [Km:,  <*«n-<>t>/;  -ness.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  carroty.  (Ash.) 

car -rfit-^,  a.  [Eng.  carrot;  -y.]  Resembling  a 
carrot  in  color  (applied  to  the  hair) ;  rod. 

*car  -rdw§,  s.  pL  [Ir.  &  Gael.  caracfc=cunmng, 
deceitful.]  Vagabonds,  strolling  gamblers. 

"Thecnrroirs  are  a  kind  of  people  that  wander  up  and 
down  to  gentlemen's  houses,  living  only  upon  canU  ami 
dice;  who,  though  they  have  little  or  nothing1  of  their 
own,  yet  will  they  play  for  much  money."— Spenser:  On 
Ireland. 
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car'-ry,  *car-i-en,  *car-ri-en,  *car-y,  *car-yn, 
*car-ye,  *car-rye,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  carier=to 
convey  in  a  cart,  from  O.  Fr,  car=a  cart,  a  car*  Fr. 
charier,] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 
I.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

(1)  To  convey  or  transport  goods  on  a  car  or  cart, 
or  any  similar  means  of  conveyance. 

"Caryn,  or  cary.     Veho,  transveho."—  Prompt.  Parv. 
"Upon  cam  ay  lies  and  other  bestes  men   caryen    here 
merchandise  thidre."—  Maundeville,  p.  122. 

(2)  To  convey  or  bear  in  any  way. 
(a)  Of  material  things: 

"The  dedc  body.  .  .  they  carry  till  they  come  at 
kaire."  —  Goicer,  i.  248. 

"And  devout  men  carried  Stephen  to  his  burial.  .  .  ." 
—  Acts,  via.  2. 

(6)  Of  immaterial  things  : 

"Another  took  the  coast  road,  and  carried  the  intelli- 
gence to  Russell."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  xviii. 

(3)  To  bear  about  with  one. 

"  Do  not  take  out  bones  like  surgeons  I  have  met  with, 
who  carry  them  about  in  their  pockets."—  Wiseman.- 
Surgery. 


(4)  To  have  attached. 

(5)  To   convey   by    force. 
adverbs  aicay  or  off.} 


(Generally   with   the 


"Go,  carry  Sir  John  Falstaff  to  the  Fleet, 
Take  all  his  company  along  with  him." 

Shakes?.  •  Ben.  1  V.t  Pt.  II.,  v.  5. 
(6)  To  support,  sustain,  uphold. 

"Warriors  carry  the  warrior's  pall." 
Tennyson:  Ode  on  Death  of  Duke  of  Wellington  6. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  Of  material  things  : 

(a)  To  lead,  conduct. 

"...  he  should  prevail  on  them  to  desert  and  to 
carrv  their  ships  into  some  French  or  Irish  port."  —  Mao 
aulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  zv. 

(6)  To  bear,  as  trees,  plants,  Ac. 
"  Set  them  a  reasonable  depth,  and  they  will  carry  more 
shoots  upon  the  stem."  —  Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 

(c)  To  move  or  push  forward  ;  to  extend  or  con- 
tinue in  any  direction. 

"  His  chimney  is  carried  up  through  the  whole  rock,  so 
that  you  see  the  sky  through  it,  ...  "Aildtsom  On 

Italy. 

(d)  To  win  or  gain  after  resistance.    [B.2.J 

"  What  a  fortune  does  the  thick  lips  owe, 
If  he  can  carry  her  thus?" 

Sfiakesp.:  Othello,  1.  1. 
•rward.    [B.  3.] 
eight  of.    [B.5.] 


2)  Of  in 
a)  Tot 


ake  or  bear  with  one. 
"  If  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  volition  were  carried  along 
with  us  in  our  minds,  a  great    part  of   the   difficulties 
that  perplex  men's  thoughts  would  be  easier  resolved." 
— Locke. 

*(&)  To  receive,  endure,  accept. 

"  Some  have  in  readiness  so  many  odd  stories,  as  there 
is  nothing  but  they  can  wrap  it  into  a  tale,  to  make  others 

curry  it  with  more  pleasure. '— Bacon. 

(c)  To  convey  annexed  to  or  as  a  result. 

"The  obvious  portions  of  extension,  that  affect  our 
senses,  carry  with  them  into  the  mind  the  idea  of  finite." 
— Locke. 

*(d)  To  contain,  comprise. 

"He  thought  it  carried  something  of  argument  in  it,  to 
prove  that  doctrine." — Watts:  On  the  Mind. 

*(e)  To  imply,  import,  convey  the  idea  or  impres- 
sion of. 

"  It  carries  too  great  an  imputation  of  ignorance,  light- 
ness, or  folly,  for  men  to  quit  and  renounce  their  former 
tenets,  presently,  upon  the  offer  of  an  argument  which 
they  cannot  immediately  answer."—  Locke. 

*(/)  To  exhibit  outwardly ;  to  present  the  exter- 
nal appearance  of. 

"The  aspect  of  every  one  in  the  family  carries  so  much 
satisfaction  that  it  appears  he  knows  his  happy  lot." — 

(g)  To  urge  forward  with  some  external  or 
internal  impulse,  to  cause  to  advance. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  how  far  constancy  will  carry  a 
man;  .  .  .  " — Locke. 

"  111  nature,  passion,  and  revenge,  will  carry  them  too 
far  in  punishing  others  j  .  .  ."—Ibid. 

(h)  To  push  forward  habits,  ideas,  arguments, 
<fcc.,  in  any  direction. 

"There  is  no  vice  which  mankind  carries  to  such  wild 
extremes  as  that  of  avarice."— Swift. 

(i)  To  transfer,  bring  forward,  as  from  one  page, 
column,  or  book  to  another.    [C.,  6  (2).] 
(j)  To  cause  to  pass  over  to  another  place. 
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*(fc)  To  trace  back  the  history  of  anything. 

"  Manet  ho,  that  wrote  of  the  Egyptians,  hath  carried 
op  their  government  to  an  incredible  distance."—  Hale.- 
Origin  of  Mankind. 

(I)  To  effect  one's  purpose,  succeed  in  completing 
or  effecting  anything. 

"  Oft-times  we  lose  the  occasion  of  carrying  a  business 
well  thoroughly  by  our  too  much  haste." — Ben  Jonson: 
Discovery. 

(ni)  To  succeed  in  bringing  into  effect  or  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue  against  opposition,  as  a  measure  in 
Congress,  or  a  motion  in  debate.  [C.  14.] 

"The  friends  of  Halifax  moved  and  carried  the  pre- 
vious question." — Jlacaitlay:  Hist,  Eng.tch.  liv. 

(n)  With  the  pronoun  it* 
(i)  To  gain,  prevail. 
"  Are  you  all  resolv*d  to  give  your  voices? 
But  that's  no  matter;  the  greater  part  carries  it." 
Shakesp.:  Coriolantts,  ii.  3. 

*(ii)  To  behave,  conduct  oneself . 

"  He  carried  himself  so  insolently  in  the  house  and  out 
of  the  house,  to  all  persons,  that  he  became  odious."— 

Clarendon. 

<(iii)  To  present  or  continue  an  outward  appear- 
ance. 

"  My  niece  is  already  in  the  belief  that  he's  mad;  we 
may  carry  it  thus,  for  our  pleasure  and  his  penance."— 

tifiakesp.:  Twelfth  ytght  iii.  1. 

*(o)  To  transact  business,  to  manage. 
"  And  therefore  they  doe  cunningly  carrye  theyr  course 
of  government,    .    .    ." — Spenser:  Ireland. 

(p)  To  persuade,  influence  by  words,  as  '*  he  car- 
ried his  audience  with  him." 

*II.  Reflexive;  To  behave,  conduct  oneself. 

"He  attended  the  king  into  Scotland,  where  he  did 
carry  himself  with  much  singular  sweetness  and  temper." 
— Wotton. 

III.  Intransitive : 

*1.  To  run  or  travel  about,  to  wander. 
"  As  ancres  and  heremites 
That  holden  hem  in  hir  selles 
And  coveiten  noght  in  contree, 
To  carien  about. 

Langland:  P.  Plowman,  55. 

2.  To  fetch  and  bring,  as  dogs. 

*'  Each  does  her  studious  action  vary. 
To  go  and  come,  to  fetch  and  carry." — Prior, 

3.  To  have  a  propelling  power.    [B.  3.] 

B.  Technically : 

1.  Arith, ;  To  hold  over  in  a  calculation  a  number 
to  a  higher  or  lower  place  in  numeration. 

2.  Mil.:  To  gain  possession  of  by  attack,  as  "to 
carry  the  outworks  of  a  place."    [A.  2  (d).] 

3.  Gunnery,  archery,  &c.: 

Intrans.:  To  have  the  power  of  projecting  a  ball 
to  a  certain  distance. 

"For,  on  my  soul,  as  far  as  Amiens 
She'll  carry  blank." 

Beaum  <ft  Fletch:  Tamer  Tamed. 

4.  Naut.  War:  To  be  armed  with,  to  be  provided 
with  for  offense  or  defense. 

"It  was  desired  that  she  could  carry  thirty-six  68- 
pounderguns."—  Brit.  Quart.  Review,  1873,  p.  105. 

5.  Building:  To  sustain  the  weight  of,  support. 

6.  Horsemanship:  A  horse  is  said  to  carry  well, 
when  his  neck  is  arched,  and  he  holds  his  head 
high;  but  when  his  neck  is  short,  and  ill-shaped, 
and  he  lowers  his  head,  he  is  said  to  carry  low. 

7.  Hunting:  A  hare  is  said  by  hunters  to  carry, 
when  she  runs  on  rotten  ground,  or  on  frost,  and  it 
sticks  to  her  feet. 

8.  Hawking:   A  hawk  is  said  to  carry,  when  it 
flies  away  with  the  game  instead  of  bringing  it  to 
its  master. 

C.  In  special  phrases : 

1.  To  carry  along,  v.  t.  &  i. : 

(1)  Trans.:  The  same  as  to  carry  aicay.    (Collo- 
quial.) 

(2)  Intrans.:  To  fare. 

2.  To  carry  arms  (Mil.) : 

§To  serve  in  the  army. 
To  hold  the  rifle  in  the  position  for  saluting  a 
Hern.    Arms  so  held  are  said  to  be  "at  the 
carry." 

3.  To  carry  away : 

( 1)  Ordinary  Language : 

(a)  Lit.:  To  carry  off  forcibly,  to  abduct. 
"...    for  he  mourned  because  of  the  transgression 

of  them  that  had  been  carried  away"— Ezra,  x.  6. 

(b)  Fi'ii'/-'ifii:  It/ : 

(i)  To  overcome,  overpower. 

"...  having  an  honest  and  sincere  mind,  he  was  not 
so  carried  away  by  a  popular  prejudice."— Tillotson  (ed. 
1722),  vol.  i.  aer.  1. 

(ii)  To  transport  in  mind,  to  lead  away. 

"Ye  know  that  ye  were  Gentiles,  carried  away  unto 
these  dumb  idols,  even  as  ye  were  led."— 1  Cor.  xii.  2. 
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(2)  Naut.:  To  break  or  lose  a  spar,  &c.,  to  part  a 
rope. 

"We  carried  a  tray  our  mizen-mast." — Byron;  Aarrti- 
tirt,  p.  4. 

*4.  To  carry  coals:  To  bear  injuries. 

"  I  advise  those  who  are  sensible  that  they  carry  coals, 
and  are  full  of  ill-will,  and  entertain  thoughts  of  revenge, 

.     .     .     "  —  Wttichcot:  Sermons. 

5.  To  carry  forth,  v.  t. :  To  convey  outside. 

"...  carry  forth  the  ashes  without  the  camp  unto  a 
clean  place."— Let-,  vi.  1L 

6.  To  carry  forward; 

1)  Ordinary  Language. 

a)  Lit. :  To  convey  or  conduct  forward. 

6)  Fig. :  To  help  forward,  to  promote,  advance. 

2}  Book-keeping:    To   transfer 

umnor  book,  to  its  successor. 
"  Four  quarterly  dividends,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent, 
per  annum,  have  been  paid  daring  1880,  beside  carrying 
forward  a  balance  to  tne  present  year." — London  Stand- 
ard, March  6,  1881. 

7.  To  earn/  off.  v.  t. : 

(1)  Literally: 

(a)  To  seize  and  convey  away  by  force. 

"...  the  Seres  returning,  carried  off  either  their 
goodsor  money,  as  they  liked  best." — Arbuthnot. 

(b)  To  conduct  away  by  means  of  a  channel. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  kill  (said  of  a  disease). 

"  Old  Parr  lived  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  years  of 
age,  and  might  have  gone  further,  if  the  change  of  air 
had  not  carried  him  off." — Sir  W,  Temple. 

IT  To  carry  it  off:  To  bear  out,  face  through. 
"  If  a  man  carries  it  off,  there  is  so  much  money  saved." 
— L'Estrange. 

8.  To  carry  on,  v.  t.  &  i. : 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  exercise,  manage,  or  conduct. 

"  The  internal  government  of  England  could  be  carried 
on  only  by  the  advice  and  agency  of  English  ministers." 
— .VmviM/ci;/:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

(ft)  To  continue ;  put  forward  from  one  stage  to 
another. 

"...  begun  by  our  Blessed  Savior,  carried  on  by  his 
disciples,  .  .  ."— Bishop  Sprat. 

(2)  Intrant.:  To  conduct  or  behave  one's  self  in  a 
particular  manner.    (Colloquial.) 

9.  To  carry  out,  v.  t. : 

(1)  Lit*:  To  convey  to  a  spot  outside. 

12)  Figuratively: 

(a)  To  conduct  to  an  issue ;  to  prosecute  a  design ; 
to  complete. 

"Other  duties,  however,  interfered  with  the  carrying 
out  of  this  intention."— Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.), 
iii.42. 

*(6)  To  transport. 

"  These  things  t  ransport  and  carry  out  the  mind." — Sir 
J.  Davis;  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  st.  35. 

10.  To  carry  orer.v.  t. : 

(1)  Ord.  Lang. :  To  gain  over  to  a  side,  to  prevail 
to  leave  any  party  and  join  another. 

"  Marlborough  had  promised  to  carry  over  the  army, 
Hussell  to  carry  over  the  fleet." — 3Iaoaulay:  Hist,  Eng., 
ch.  ixii. 

(2)  Stock  Exrh.:  To  put  off  a  settlement  of  an 
account  to  the  next  account  day. 

"The  carrying-over  rates  were  much  the  same  as  on 
last  occasion.  .  .  ."•— 'London  Daily  Telegraph,  May  12. 
1881. 

11.  To  carry  sail  (Naut.} :  To  have  the  sails  spread. 
*12.  To  carry  the  colors: 

Mil. :  To  serve  as  an  ensign. 
13.  To  carry  through,  v.  t.  &  i. : 
(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  Lit. :  To  convey  anything  through  the  midst 
of  other  things. 


(6)  Figuratively: 
(i)  Of  persons:  To  support  or  lead  to  a  successful 
end  in  spite  of  obstacles  or  dangers ;  to  suffice  for. 

"  That  grace  will  carry  us,  if  we  do  not  wilfully  betray 
our  succours,  victoriously  through  all  difficulties." — Ham- 
mond. 

(ii)  Of  things:  To  complete,  bring  to  a  successful 
issue. 

*(2)  Intrans. :  To  support  to  a  successful  end  in 
spite  of  obstacles  or  dangers. 

14.  To  carry  one's  point :  To  succeed  in  one's  ob- 
ject.   [A.2(m).] 

" They  were  bent  upon  placing  their  friend  Littleton 
In  the  Speaker's  chair;  and  they  had  carried  their  point 
triumphantly." — Slacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  uiv. 

15.  To  carry  up :  To  build,  or  raise  higher. 

16.  To  carry  weifjht : 

(1)  Lit.:  To  ride  or  run  with  a  weight  on  one's 
back  or  saddle. 

"He  carries  weight,  he  rides  a  race; 
'Tis  for  a  thousand  pounds  !" 

Coicper:  John  Gilpin. 


cart -saddle 

(2)  Fig.:  To  bo  of  importance,  to  influence. 

TT  For  the  distinction  between  to  carry  and  to  bear^ 
see  BEAR,  v.  For  that  between  to  <-<trr>/<  to  fetch* 
and  to  bring^  see  BRING.  (Grabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

carry-all,  s.  [A  corruption  of  carriole."]  A  light 
four-wheeled  carriage  drawn  by  ono  horse. 

*carry-knave,  s.    A  common  prostitute. 

"The  superfluous  number  of  all  our  hireling  hacltaey 
carrykiidves."— Taylor:  Works,  1630.  (.Vares.) 

*carry-tale,  s.    A  tale-bearer. 

"Some  can'y~lale,  some  pleaseman,  some  slight  zany." 
stitikesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

tcar'-ry",  s.    [CARRY,  r.] 

1.  A  term  usedtoexpress  the  motion  of  theclouds. 
They  are  said  to  have  a  great  carry,  when  they 
move  with  velocity  before  the  wine). 

2.  The  bulk  or  weight  of  a  burden. 

f3.  The  position  of  a  musket  when  under  the  order 
to  carry  arms.    [CARRY,  t*.,  C.  2  (2).] 
car'-ry"-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.&s.    [('ARRY,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As   adj.:    Pertaining   to    the  conveyance    of 
goods,  &c. 

C.  As  subst. :   The  act  or  business  of  conveying; 
goods,  &c. 

carry  ing- capacity,  s. 

1.  The  extent  of  any  thing's  ability  to  carry;  as 
the  carrying-capacity  of  a  steamboat. 

2.  The  extent  of  power  possessed  by  an  electric 
conductor  for  carrying  a  current  without  becoming 
unduly  heated  or  fusing. 

cars  (pi.  car-ses),  s.    [CRESS.]   '(Gerarde,  *c.> 
car-sad-dle, «.    [CAST-SADDLE.] 
carse,  kerss,  s.  [Sw.  karr=a  fen,  a  marsh.]  Low 
and  fertile  land;  generally  that  which  Is  adjacent 
to  a  river.    (Scotch.) 

"  Tharfor  thai  herberyd  thaim  that  nycht 
Doune  in  the  Kers." 

Barbour,xii.  392,  395.  MS. 

car  stang,  s.  [Eng.  car,  and  stang=&  pole.J 
The  shaft  of  a  cart.  (Jamieson.) 

cart,  *carte,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  crcet;  O.  Icel.  fcar/u 
kartr;  Gael.  &  Ir.  cairt.] 

A.  As  substantive: 


1.  Generally: 
*(1)  A  carnai 


ige  or  vehicle  of  any  sort. 

"There  was  bought  a  fourewhelid  cart."—  Wycliffe : 
3  Kings,  i.  29. 

"The  Scythians  are  described  by  Herodotus  to  lodge- 
always  in  carts,  and  to  feed  upon  the  milk  of  mares."— 
Temp  le, 

(2)  A  vehicle  with  two  wheels,  used  for  the  con- 
veyance of  heavy  or  rough  goods,  and  more  espe- 
cially by  farmers;  distinguished  from  a  wagon,, 
which  has  four  wheels. 

"He  had  cartes  and  waines  nimen." 

Stury  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  2,362. 
"  My  friend,  just  ready  to  depart, 
Was  packing  all  his  goods  in  one  poor  cart." 

Drydens  Juvenal,  iii. 

2.  Spec.;  A  vehicle  in  which  criminals  were  car- 
ried to  execution,  or  at  the  tail  of  which  they  were- 
whipped. 

"  Now  fitted  the  halter,  now  traversed  the  carf, 
And  often  took  leave,  but  was  loath  to  depart." 

Prior.-  The  Cordelier. 

B.  As  adjective:  (See  the  compounds.) 
If  Compounds    of    obvious    signification :    Curt- 
Horse,  cort-load,  cart-rut,  cart-way,  cart-u'heel,  cart- 
whip. 

cart-band,  *carte-band,  *carbond,  *.  A  plate 
of  iron  on  a  cart ;  also,  the  tire  of  a  wheel. 

"A  carte  band  (carbond  A.):  Crusta,  critstula,  diminn- 
tlvum." — Cathol.  Anglfcitm. 

'cart-body,  s.    The  body  or  main  part  of  a  cart. 

cart-Jade,  s.    A  poor,  miserable  cart-horse. 

"He  came  out  with  all  his  clowns,  horsed  upon  such 
cart-jtidfs,  so  furnished,  I  thought  if  that  were  thrift.  I 
wished  none  of  my  friends  or  subjects  ever  to  thrive." — 
Sidney. 

cart-rope,  s.  A  strong  rope  used  for  fastening  a 
load  on  a  cart ;  hence,  any  strong  rope. 

"Whiplash  wel  knotted,  and  cartropv  ynough."— Tuaserr 
p.  36. 

"  Woe  be  vnto  vayne  persones,  yt  drawe  wyckfdnes  vnto- 
the,  as  it  were  wt  a  coorde;  and  pynne,  as  it  were  with  a 
cart-rope."— Bible,  1551.  Essay,  c.  5. 

cart-saddle,  *cart-sadel,  *cart-sadle,  car- 
saddle,  s.  The  small  saddle  put  on  the  back  of  a 
carriage-horse,  for  supporting  the  trams  or  shftfta 
of  the  carriage. 

"  A  timmer  long,  a  broken  cradle. 
The  pillion  of  an  auld  car-saddle." 

Herd.  Coll.  ii.  143. 
"  Cart-#adle,  the  comminsarie, 
Oure  cart  shal  he  lede." 

Langlaudr  P.  Plcnrman,  1,242. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father ;     we,     w5t,     here,     camel,    her,    there ;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine ;    g6,     p8t, 
or,     wore,     wglf,     w8rk,     who,     s&n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cflr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


cart-spur 

*cart-spur,  *carte-spurre,  s.  [  Eng.  cart,  and 
epurre=spoor  (q.  v.).]  A  cart-wheel  rut. 

"A  Carte  spurre ;  orbfta." — Cathol.  Anglicum  (ed.  Herr- 
tage). 

cart-tire,  s.    The  tire  of  a  cart-wheel, 
cart- way,  s.    A  driveway  for  a  cart. 

cart-wright,  *cartewright,  s.  One  who  makes 
carts. 

"A  Cartewright ;  carectareus." — Cathol.  Anglicum. 

"After  local  names,  the  most  names  have  been  derived 
from  occupations  or  professions;  as  Taylor,  Potter,  Smith, 
Cartwright." — Camden:  Remains. 

cart,  *carten,  *cartyn,  v.  t.  &  i.    [CART,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  carry  or  convey  goods  in  a  cart. 
"Cartyn,   or  lede  wythe  a  carte.    Carruco." — Prompt. 
Port'. 

*2.  To  expose  in  a  cart  by  way  of  punishment. 

*'  Mounts  the  Tribunal,  lifts  her  scarlet  head, 

And  sees  pale  Virtue  carted  in  her  stead." 

Pope:  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  Dial,  i.  149-50. 
"  She  chuckled  when  a  bawd  was  carted."— Prior. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  use  carts  for  carriage  of  goods. 

*'  Oxen  are  not  so  pood  for  draught  when  you  have  occa- 
sion to  cart  much,  but  for  winter  plowing." — Mortimer: 
Husbandry. 

car-ta-f U-&  -go,  car-ta-pnll-a'-go,  «.  [From 
Lat.  carta  ^  and  filago.] 

Hot,:  Two  composite  plants — (1)  Graphalium  syl~ 
vaticumt  and  (2)  Filago  Gemianica.  (Turner.) 

cart-age  (age  aslg),  s.    [Eng.  cari ;  -age.'] 

1.  The  act  of  carting  or  transporting  goods  in  a 
cart. 

"...  goods  intrusted  to  his  master  for  cartage  to 
the  docks,  .  .  ."—London  Standard,  February  27, 1881. 

2.  The  money  paid  for  the  carting  or  transporting 
of  goods  in  a  cart. 

*3.  A  cartful,  as  much  as  a  cart  will  hold.  (Scotch.) 
"  Ful  mony  cartage  of  thare  oiin  grete 
About  the  fyris  war  britnit  and  doon  bet, 
And  bustuous  boukis  of  the  birsit  swine." 

Doug.,-  Virgil,  367,  53. 

^[  It  is  possible  that  cartage  in  this  instance  may 
be  a  mistake  forcarcage=carcass. 
carte,  «*    [Fr.   carte;  Ital.  carta;  Lat.    carta.] 

[CARD.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
*(1)  A  card. 

"  Then  we'll  steek  the  shop,  and  cry  ben  Baby,  and  take 
a  hand  at  the  cartes  till  the  gudeman  comes  hame."— 
Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  XT. 

(2)  A  bill  of  fare. 

2.  Fencing:  A  movement  of  the  sword,  as  tierce 
and  carte.    [QUARTO.] 

"He  thrust  carte  and  tierce  uncommonly  fierce." 

Barkam;  Ingold&by  Legends,  p.  63. 

carte-blanclie,  s. 

Lit. ;  A  blank  sheet  of  paper  to  bo  filled  up  with 
such  conditions  as  the  person  to  whom  it  is  given 
may  think  proper ;  hence  absolute  freedom  of  action. 

"  •  .  .  Lord  Grey  was  armed  with  what  was  then  called 
a  carte  blanche  to  create  any  number  of  peers  Meoessary  to 
insure  its  success."—  Dis rael I;  Coningsby,  b.  i.  ch.  ii. 

carte-de-visite,  s. 

Phot. :  A  small  likeness  affixed  to  a  card,  so  called 
from  photographs  of  very  small  size  having  been 
originally  used  us  vi.siting  cards. 

cart'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CART,  i\]  Conveyed  or 
transported  in  carts. 

"Horse  and  man  have  to  be  fed  by  victual  carted  hun- 
dreds of  miles  out  of  Poland." — Carlyle:  Fred,  the  Great, 
bk.iviii.,ch.  13. 

car'-tel,  s.  [Fr.  cartel;  Ital.  cartello;  Sp.  «fc  Port. 
cartel  J  Low  Lat.  cartellus,  from  clMrtulat  dimin. 
of  chart  a— a  writing.]  [CHART.] 

*1.  A  writing  of  any  sort,  more  especially  a  paper 
containing  the  heads  of  an  agreement  between 
enemios,  or  stipulations  respecting  the  exchange  of 
prisoners. 

"  As  this  discord  among  the  sisterhood  is  likely  to  engage 
them  in  a  long  and  lingering  war,  it  is  the  more  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  cartel  settled  among  them." — Addi- 
sort:  Freeholder. 

f2.  A  challenge  to  a  battle  or  duel,  a  defiance. 
'* .    .    .    as  to  perjur*d  duke  of  Lancaster, 
Their  cartel  of  defiance  they  prefer." 

Daniel:  Civil  War. 

cartel-ship,  s. 

S'aut.:  A  ship  commissioned  in  time  of  war  to 
exchange  the  prisoners  of  any  two  hostile  powers, 
or  to  carry  a  proposal  from  one  to  the  other;  for 
this  reason  she  had  only  onegun,for  the  purpose  of 
firing  signals,  as  the  officer  who  commanded  her 
was  particularly  ordered  to  carry  no  cargo,  ammu- 
nition, or  implements  of  war.  In  Into  wars,  how- 
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ever,  the  term  has  been  applied  to  ships  of  war 
fully  armed,  but  under  cartel,  carrying  commis- 
sions for  settling  peace,  as  flags  of  truce. 

*car  -tel,  r.  t.  [CARTEL,  s.]  To  send  a  cartel  or 
challenge  to ;  to  challenge. 

"  Come  hither,  you  shall  cartel  him;— you  shall  kill  him 
at  pleasure," — Ben  Jonson:  Every  Man  in  his  Humor,  i.  4. 

cart-er,  *  cart-are,  *cart-ere,  s.   [Eng.  cart; 
-«r.]    One  whose  business  it  is  to  drive  a  cart. 
"  Thay  seigh  a  cart  that  c hargid  was  with  hay, 
Which  that  a  carter  drof  forth  in  his  way." 

Chaucer:  C  T.,  7,121. 

"It  is  the  prudence  of  a  carter  to  put  bells  upon  his 
horses,  to  make  them  carry  their  burdens  cheerfully." — 
Dryden;  Dufresnoy. 

carter-flab,  s.  A  kind  of  flat  fish,  Pleuronectes 
megastoma. 

car-te"§-i-anf  a.&s.  [From  Ren6  Descartes,  a 
celebrated  French  philosopher,  who  was  born  at 
La  Hayo,  in  Turaine,  on  March  31, 1596,  and  died  at 
Stockholm,  on  February  11, 1650,  aged  53. 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to   Descartes   or  to  his 
teaching;  taught  by  Descartes. 

"The  Cartesian  philosophy  begins  now  to  be  almost 
universally  rejected,  .  .  ."— A.  Smith;  Hist,  of  Astron- 
omy. 

B.  Assubst.:  One  who  adopts  the  philosophical 
tenets  of  Descartes. 

cartesian-devil,  s.  A  contrivance  to  illustrate 
the  effect  of  the  compression  or  expansion  of  air  in 
changing  the  specific  gravity  of  Dodies.  It  is  a 
small  glass  figure,  hollow,  and  sometimes  provided 
with  a  nollow  bulb  on  its  head.  This  is  to  be  partly 
filled  with  water,  and  placed  in  a  tall  vessel, 
nearly  full  of  water,  and  having  a  piece  of  caout- 
chouc secured  tightly  over  the  top.  On  pressing 
the  caoutchouc  tne  air  of  the  vessel  will  oe  com- 
pressed ;  this  will  compress  that  within  the1  figure 
or  bulb,  so  admitting  more  water  by  a  email  aper- 
ture, and  causing  the  figure  to  sink.  On  removing 
the  pressure  the  air  in  the  figure  or  bulb  will  ex- 
pand, forcing  out  some  of  the  water,  and  causing  it 
to  rise.  (Francis.)  It  is  called  also  a  cartesian 
diver  and  bottle-imp  (q.  v.). 

car-te's'-I-an-Iam,  «.  [Eng.  cartesian;  -ism.] 
The  system  of  philosophy  taught  by  Descartes. 
Rone"  Descartes  in  his  twentieth  year  resolved  as  far 
as  possible  to  eliminate  from  his  mind  all  that  had 
ever  been  taught  him  by  books  or  by  instructors, 
and  think  out  for  himself  theentirecircle  of  knowl- 
edge. His  first  postulate  was  *'Cogito,  ergo  sum" — 
"I  think,  therefore  I  exist."  Inquiring  next  into 
ideas,  which  he  defined  as  "all  that  is  in  our  mind 
when  we  conceive  a  thing,  in  whatever  way  we  con- 
ceive it,"  he  regarded  clearness  and  distinctness  as 
the  criterion  of  a  true  as  distinguished  from  a  false 
idea.  Of  all  ideas  in  the  human  mind  that  of  a  God 
is  the  clearest,  therefore  there  is  a  God.  As  in  this 
clear  conception  of  God  infinite  veracity  is  attrib- 
uted to  Him,  it  is  impossible  that  He  could  make 
our  faculties  deceive  us  in  mathematical  and  meta- 
physical demonstrations ;  these  sciences,  therefore, 
are  trustworthy.  The  actual  existence  or  the  exter- 
nal world  is  proved  by  the  prior  truth,  the  existence 
of  God.  Creation  was  and  is  a  manifestation  of  the 
Divine  will. 

Descartes  revolutionized  mathematics,  impart- 
ing to  it  a  beneficial  impulse.  Ho  did  likewise  to 
metaphysics.  Among  his  immediate  followers  in 
the  latter  science  were  Geulincx,  Malebranche,  and 
Spinoza.  A  celebrated  opponent  was  Gassendi. 
Tne  method  of  Descartes  was  adopted  by  all  the 
philosophers  of  the  rationalistic  school  who  flour- 
ished during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  and 
the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  centuries.  In  physics 
he  discovered  the  law  of  the  refraction  of  a  ray  of 
light  through  a  diaphanous  body,  but  his  a  priori 
method  was  not  the  proper  instrument  for  physical 
investigation,  and  his  researches  in  that  depart- 
ment were  comparative  failures.  [VORTEX.] 

cart'-ful,  *cart'-full,  s.  [Eng.  cart,  and/u7(/).] 
The  quantity  which  will  fill  a  cart. 

"The  king  hath  licenc'd certain  victuals  into  the  town, 
and  wood  upon  iutreaty  of  the  Cardinal  Gondii  at  twenty, 
five  crowns  the  cart-full,  and  a  cow  eight."— Reliqtt  ice 
n'ottoniance,  p.  614. 

car-tha-£In  -I-an,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  carthaginiensis 
^pertaining  to  Carthage;  Carthago  (genit.  Cartha- 
ffinit).] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  native  of  Carthage. 

B.  AR  adjective: 

Geog.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Carthago,  a  famous 
city  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Dido  about  869  B.  c.,  and  for  many  years 
the  great  rival  of  Rome  for  the  supremacy  of  the. 
Mediterranean.  After  a  protracted  struggle,  last- 
ing from  265  B.  c.  to  147  B.  c.,  it  was  finally  con- 
quered and  burnt  by  Scipio  in  the  latter  year. 

carthaginian-apple,  s. 

Bot.;  Punica  granatum,  the  Pomegranate. 
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car  -tha-mlne,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  carthamits,  ancl 
Eng.  suff.  -in?  (CAem.).J 

Chem.  :  C^H^O;.  A  red  coloring  matter,  insolu- 
ble in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  extracted  from 
the  flowers  of  the  safflower,  Cartlkamustinctoritts. 

car'-tha-inus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Arab,  qurtum, 
qirtim,  from  Heb.  qarthamt=  bastard  saffron.] 

Bot.:  A  small  genus  of  composite  flowers,  con- 
taining two  annual  species,  of  which  one,  the  Saf- 
flower plant  or  Bastard  Saffron  (Carthtimus  tinc- 
torius))  is  extensively  cultivated  in  India,  China, 
&c.,  as  well  as  Southern  Europe.  Under  the  name 
of  Safflower  the  flowers  of  this  plant  are  extensively 
imported  into  this  country,  principally  from  India. 
for  the  sake  of  the  two  coloring  matters,  yellow  and 
red,  contained  in  them,  which  are  used  for  dyeing; 
silk,  &c.  Mixed  with  finely  powdered  talc  it  forms 
the  well-known  substance  known  as  rouge.  It  is 
also  used  to  adulterate  saffron.  According  to  Col. 
Sykes  the  seeds  of  C.persicus  produce  a  useful  oil, 
eatable  when  fresh.  The  oil-case  formed  from  it  is 
very  nourishing  to  milch  cattle.  In  times  of  scarcity 
the  seeds  themselves  are  eaten  while  the  leaves  of 
the  plant  are  used  as  greens. 

"Carthamus,  the  flower  of  which  alone  is  used,  is  ant 
annual  plant  cultivated  in  Spain,  Egypt,  and  the  Levant. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  it  ;  one  wnich  has  large  leuves, 
and  the  other  smaller  ones.  It  is  the  last  which  is  rsilt  i- 
vated  in  Egypt,  where  it  is  a  considerable  article  of  com- 
merce." —  Brande;  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  antt- 
Mines. 

*car-thoun',  s.    [CAETOW.] 

Mil.:  An  ancient  gun,  weighing  90  cwt.,  and! 
throwing  a  48-lb.  shot  ;  used  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Also  known  as  the  Cannon  Royal. 

car-thH'-§I-an,  a.  &s.  [Low  Lat.  Cartusianus*. 
Cartusiensis.] 

A.  An  Adjective: 

Eccles.  Hist.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  religious 
order  founded  in  A.  D.  1086  by  Bruno,  and  named 
from  the  place  of  their  institution,  Chartreux,  in 
France.  They  were  remarkable  for  the  austerity 
of  their  rule,  which  binds  them  to  perpetual  soli- 
tude, total  abstinence  from  flesh—  even  at  the  risk 
of  their  lives  —  and  absolute  silence,  except  at  cer- 
tain stated  times.  Their  habit  was  white,  except 
an  outer  plaited  cloak,  which  was  black.  They 
were  brought  over  to  England  in  A.D.  1180  or  1181. 
by  King  Henry  II. 

"  Silent  he  seems  externally 
;Aa  any  Carthusian  monk  may  be." 

Longfellow:  Tne  Golden  Legend,  iv. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

One  of  the  order  of  monks  described  in  A. 

car  '-til-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Fr.  cartilage^  from-. 
Lat.  cartHayo.] 

In  Animal  Fhysiol.  ;  A  texture  or  substance> 
possessed  of  elasticity,  flexibility,  and  considerable 
cohesive  power.  Temporary  cartilage  is  present  iu 
place  of  bone  in  very  early  life,  and  as  development 
goes  on  ossifies.  Permanent  cartilage,  GO.  the  con- 
trary, retains  its  character  to  the  last,  never  ossify- 


Anat.,  vol.  i.,   ch.  4,  pp.  88—93.)    [FIBRO-CARTIL- 
AGE.] 

"Canals  by  degrees  are  abolished,  and  grow  solid  ;  sev- 
eral of  them  united  grow  .1  membrane  ;  these  membranes- 
further  consolidated  become  cartilages,  and  cartilages 
bones." — Arbuthnot. 

car-tll-a-£ln'-e'-i,  8.  pi.  [From  Lat.  cartilagin- 
etts=gristly.] 

Ichthy.:  The  same  as  CHONDROPTERYGII  (q.  v.). 

"car-tll-a-gln  -C-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  cartilaiinosus* 
from  cartilago  (geuit.  cartilaginis) .]  Consistingof 
cartilage,  cartilaginous. 

"  By  what  artifice  the  cartilagineous  kind  of  fishes  poise* 
themselves  .  .  .  is  as  yet  unknown." — Ray. 

tcar-tll-a-&ln-lf-l-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  cartilago- 
(genit.  cartilaginis))  &ndfacio=to  make.]  The  act. 
or  process  of  forming  into  cartilage. 

car-tll-a£  -In-ofis,  a.  [Fr.  cartilagineux ;  Lat*. 
cart Hag inosus,  from  cartilago  (genit.  c&rtilagtnis),'} 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  con- 
sisting of  cartilage,  gristly. 

"The  larynx  gives  passage  to  the  breath,  and,  as  the- 
breath  passeth  through  the  rimula,  makes  a  vibration  of 
those  cart  Hay  i  nmts  bodies,  which  forms  that  breath  into 
a  vocal  sound  or  voice."— Holder;  Elem.  of  Speech. 

2.1chfhyol,:  Having  the  internal  skeleton  in  a. 
state  of  cartilage  or  gristle, the  bones  containing 
little  or  no  calcareous  matter.  (Owen.) 

"...  the  means  whereby  cartilaginous  fishes  raise* 
and  sink  themselves  in  the  water,  and  rest  and  abide  in 
what  depth  they  please,  .  ..  ." — Kay:  Creation. 

cart  -Ing,  ;jr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CART,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  t&  particip.  adj.:    (Seo  tho 
verb.) 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  conveying  in  a  cart. 


bfiil,     boy;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     9hin,     bengh;     go,     gem;     thin,     vfcis;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
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cartographer 

cart-og  -raph-Sr,  s.  [Lat.  charta  =  a  leaf  of 
'paper;  Fr.  carte  —  a  card,  a  chart;  andGr.  grapho= 
to  write,  engrave.]  One  who  makes  or  compiles 
charts. 

tcart-6-grapn-Ic,  "cart-6-graph-i-cal,  a. 
[Lat.  charta;  Fr.  cartels,  card,  a  chart;  Gr.  graph- 
ikos  =  writing,  engraving ;  grapho  =  to  write,  en- 
grave.] Of  or  pertaining  to  cartography. 

cart-6-graph -I-cal-l£,  adv.  [Eng.  cartograph- 
ical ;  -ly.]  According  to  or  by  cartography. 

[Fr.  carte=a  card,  a  chart; 


Lat.  charta;  QT.charte=  a  sheet  of  paper;  graphs 
=  a  writing,  a  treatise;  grapho=to  write.]  The  art 
or  business  of  making  charts  and  maps. 

car-ton,  s.    [CARTOON.] 

carton-pierre,  «.    [Fr.  pierre  =  a  stone.] 

1.  A  species  of  papier-mache,  imitating  stone  or 
bronze  sculpture.     It  is  composed  of  paper-pulp 
mixed  with  whiting  and  glue.    It  is  used  for  picture- 
frames,  statuettes  and  architectural  ornaments. 

2.  Very  hard  pasteboard. 

car-t&-ne  -ma,  s.  [Gr.  kartos  =  chopped,  cut; 
ncma=the  thread  of  a  spider's  web.] 

Bot. :  The  generic  name  of  one  of  the  spider-worts, 
haying  the  filaments  of  the  stamens  without  any 
hair.  Only  one  species,  Cartonema  spicatum  (with 
blue  flowers),  a  native  of  New  Holland,  is  known. 

car-t6on',  "car-ton,  s.  [Sp.  carton;  Ital.  car- 
tone;  Fr.  carton:  from  Lat.  carta,  cAar<a=paper.] 

Painting  <&  Drawing : 

1.  (Of  the  form  Carton) :  Pasteboard  for  paper- 
boxes. 

2.  A  design  drawn  on  strong,  large  paper,  to  be 
.afterwards  traced  through  and  transferred  to  the 

fresh  plaster  of  a  wall,  to  be  painted  in  fresco. 

3.  A  design  colored  for  working  in  mosaic,  tapes- 
try, &c. 

"It  is  with  a  vulgar  idea  that  the  world  beholds  the 
cnrtonnn  of  Raphael,  and  every  one  feels  his  share  of 
pleasure  and  entertainment." — Watts:  Logic. 

4.  A  drawing  of  a  larger  size  than  usual  in  a  paper 
or  periodical. 

car-touch  ,  s.  [Fr.  cartouche;  Ital.  cartoccio— 
an  angular  roll  of  paper,  a  cartridge,  from  carta= 
paper;  Lat.  carta,  charta;  Gr.  chartes^a  leaf  of 
paper.] 

1.  Military: 

*(I)  A  wooden  case  containing  bullets,  formerly 
fired  from  howitzers.  [CARTRIDGE.] 

*(2)  Leather  cases,  used  for  conveying  ammuni- 
tion from  the  magazine  to  the  gun. 

(3)  A  cartridge. 

(4)  A  roll  of  paper  containing  a  charge. 

*(5)  (Cartouches.  Fr.) :   French  military   passes, 
•once  given  to  soldiers  going  on  furlough. 
2  Architecture: 

(1)  A  name  given  to  the  modillion  of  a  cornice 
used  internally. 

(2)  A   scroll  of  paper,  usually  in  the  form  of  a 
tablet,  for  the  reception  of  an  inscription. 

3.  Egyptian 
Antiq. :  An  ellip- 
tical oval  on  an- 

-  ci  e  n  t  monuments 
and  in  papyri,  con- 
taining  hiero- 
glyphics. 

"Still  a  part  of  it 

{the  Kosetta  stone] 

was  deciphered.     If 

the  reader  will  refer 
•to  the  plate  of  it  he 

will  see  two   naraea 

in  an  oblong  inclos-  Cartouches. 

urc  called  a  car- 
.touche.".-Sharpe:  Hist,  of  Egypt. 

cartouch-box,  s.   The  same  as  CARTRIDGE-BOX 

•car-tow,  «.  [Dnt.  kartouw ;  Ger.  kartann,  from 
Lat.  guartana,  from  quatuor  =  four,  from  the 
measure  of  powder  used.  (Jamiesem.).]  [CAR- 
THOUN.] 

"  The  earl  Marinchal  sends  to  Montrose  for  two  car- 
.tows. — The  earl— had  stiled  his  cartotcs  and  ordinance 
just  in  their  faces." — Spalding,  i,  172. 

cart  -ridge,  *car'-trage,  s.  &  o.  [A  corruption 
of  Fr.  cartouche.]  [CARTOUCH.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Mil.:  A  case  of  paper,  flannel,  parchment,  or 
metal,  fitting  the  bore  of  a  gun,  and  containing  an 

•  exact  charge  of 
powder.      It  is 
called   a    ball- 
cartridge  when 
it    contains     a 
projectile,  and 
blank  when  no 

projectile       is  Cartridge. 

iiM-il.  For  muz- 
zle-loading small-arms  cartridges  consist  of  paper 
cases  to  wtich  a  leaden  bullet  is  fixed;  for  breech- 
loaders, thin  brass  or  cardboard  cases  with  a  metal 
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disc,  containing  the  detonator  at  the  base,  and  a 
hardened  bullet  or  charge  of  shot  (in  the  case  of 
shot-gun  cartridges),  choked  or  crimped  in  at  the 
other;  for  artillery,  serge  or  silk,  separate  from 
the  projectile,  and  cylindrical  in  shape.  After 
filling,  the  mouth  is  choked,  and  it  is  then  hooped 
with  worsted  or  braid. 

"  Our  monarch  stands  in  person  by, 
His  new-cast  cannons'  firmness  to  explore; 

The  strengthof  big-corn'd  powder  loves  to  try 
And  ball  and  cartrage  sorts  for  every  bore." 

I>ryden:  Annus  Mirab.,  149. 

B.  As  adjective:  (See  the  compounds.) 
cartridge-bag,  s. 

Ordnance:  A  flannel  bag,  having  a  charge  of 
powder  for  a  cannon. 

cartridge-belt,  s.  A  belt  having  pockets  fixed 
for  carrying  ammunition. 

cartridge-box,  s.  A  box  or  case  for  the  safe 
storage  and  carriage  of  cartridges. 

cartridge-filler,  s.  A  device  for  charging  the 
cartridge-cases  with  the  proper  quantity  of  pow- 
der. 

cartridge-paper,  s.  Strong  thick  paper,  such  as 
was  used  for  the  cases  of  cartridges.  Also  used  for 
large  rough  drawings  covering  a  good  deal  of  space. 
It  is  made  in  two  widths,  fifty-four  and  sixty  inches, 
and  any  length  that  may  b'o  required;  it  is  then 
called  continuous  cartridge. 

cartridge-priming,  a.  Priming  or  designed  to 
prime  a  cartridge. 

Cartridge-priming  machine :  A  machine  by  which 
the  fulminate  is  placed  in  the  copper  capsule  of  the 
metallic  cartridge. 

cartridge-retractor,  s.  That  part  of  a  breach- 
loading' fire-arm  which  catches  the  empty  cartridge 
capsule  by  its  flange  and  draws  it  from  the  bore  of 
the  gun. 

cartridge-wire,  s. 

1.  Blasting:  The  priming  wire  by  which  the  cart- 
ridge is  connected  with  the  connect  ing- wire  of  the 
voltaic  battery. 

2.  Ordnance :  The  needle  by  which  the  cartridge 
envelope  is  pierced  that  the  priming  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  powder  of  the  cartridge.  . 

car -tu.-lar-y\  char -tu-lar-f,  s.  [Fr.  cartu- 
laire^  from  Low  Lat.  cartularium,  chartularium, 
from  charta^  car£a=paper.] 

1.  A  register  or  record  of  a  monastery  or  church. 
"Entering  a  memorial  of  them  in  the  chartulary  or 

ledger-book  of  some  adjacent  monastery."— Blacks  tone: 
Commentaries, 

2.  An    ecclesiastical  officer    in    charge  of  public 
records. 

*car-tuw,  s.  [Dut.  kartouw=a  great  gun.]  A 
great  cannon  or  battering-gun.  (Spalding.) 
(Scotch.)  [CAKTHOUN,  CARTOW.] 

*car  -u-cage,  s.  [Lat.  caruc(a)=a  plow,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -age.] 

1.  Ord.Lang,;  The  act  of  plowing. 

2.  O.  Law:  A  tax  or  duty  imposed  on  every  plow. 

*car'-u-cate,  s.  [Low  Lat.  carucata,  carrucata, 
from  caruca=a  plow.]  As  much  land  as  could  be 
plowed  with  a  single  team  in  a  year. 

"The  hide  was  the  measure  of  land  in  the  Confessor's 
reign;  the  carucate,  that  to  which  it  was  reduced  by  the 
Conqueror's  new  standard. — Twelve  carucates  of  land 
made  one  hide.— It  [the  carucate]  must  be  various  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  custom  of  husbandry,  in 
every  county."—  Kelham:  Domesday  Book,  p.  168. 

car -urn,  «.  [From  Caria,  a  district  of  Asia 
Minor,  of  which  it  is  a  native.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Apiacese  or  Umbellifenel  with 
finely-cut  leaves  and  compound  umbels,  which  in 
the  true  Caraway  have  but  few  bracts  surrounding 
them,  or  sometimes  none  at  all ;  petals  broad,  wita 
a  point  bent  inwards;  fruit  oval,  curved  with  fivo 
ribs,  and  one  or  more  channels  for  volatile  oil  under 
each  furrow.  The  Caraway,  Carum  carui,  is  culti- 
vated in  Essex  and  elsewhere.  [CARAWAY.]  C. 
bulbocastanum  is  called  Pignut ;  its  tubers  are  quite 
wholesome. 

ca-run'-cle(.En<7.),  ca-run  -cu-la  (Lat.),  s.  [Fr. 
caroncule ;  Lat.  caruncuJa  =  n  little  piece  of  flesh; 
caro  (genit.  carms)=flesh.] 

1.  Anat, :  A  small  excrescence  or  protuberance  of 
flesh,  either  natural  or  morbid. 

"Caruncles  are  a  sort  of  loose  flesh  arising  in  the  urethra 
by  the  erosion  made  by  virulent  acid  matter,"—  M'/.s. -man. 

2.  Bot.:  A  wart  or  protuberance  round  or  near 
the  hilum  of  a  seed. 

3.  Zool,;  A  naked  fleshy  excrescence  on  the  head 
of  a  bird,  as  the  wattles  of  a  turkey,  &c. 

tea-run  -CU-lar,  a.  [Lat.  caruncula—o.  little 
piece  of  flesh  ;  caro=flesh.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
form  of  a  caruncle. 
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C9.-run-CU-lar -I-a,  s.  [Lat.  caruncul(a),  and 
neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

Bot.:  A  generic  name  given  to  a  few  plants  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  separated  by  Haworth  from 
Stapelia,  but  with  characteristics  scarcely  sufficient 
to  establish  a  new  genus.  (Treas.  of  Botany.) 

ca-riin  -cu-late,  ca-run  -cu-la-ted,  a.  [Lat. 
caruncul(a),  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ate,  -ated.~\  Af- 
fected with  a  caruncle;  having  a  caruncle;  of  the 
nature  or  form  of  a  caruncle ;  caruncular. 

"The  carrier,  more  especially  the  male  bird,  is  also 
remarkable  from  the  wonderful  development  of  the 
carunculated  skin  about  the  head." — Darwin:  Origin  of 
Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  i.,  p.  21. 

ca-ru'-t6,  8.  [From  the  native  name.]  A  dye 
obtained  from  the  fruit  of  the  Genipa  americana, 
a  native  plant  of  British  Guiana.  It  is  of  a  beauti- 
ful bluish-black  color.  ( Ure.) 

carve,  *ker-vyn,  *ker-uen,  *kurue,  *keor-ven, 

v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  ceorfan  (pt.  t.  cearf,  pa.  par.  cear- 
fon,corfen,corvyn);  O.  Fris.  kerva;  Dut.  kerven; 
Ger.  kerben;  Dan.  karv&;  Sw.  karfva.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 
*1  Lit. :  To  cut. 

"  Kervyn,  or  cutton.    Sctndo,  seco." —Prompt.  Parv. 
"  The  shepheards  there  robben  one  another, 
And  layen  baytes  to  beguile  her  brother; 
Or  they  will  buy  his  sheepe  out  of  the  cote, 
Or  they  will  carven  the  shepheards  throte." 

Spenser:  Shep.  Call,  iz. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  To  deprive,  take  away. 

"  His  estate  fortune  fro  him  car/." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  15,943. 

*(2)  To  make  into  furrows,  to  wrinkle. 

*'  And  there  the  Ionian  father  of  the  rest; 
A  million  wrinkles  carved  his  skin." 

Tennyson:  The  Palace  of  Artt 

*(3)  To  provide,  secure. 

"  He  hath  been  a  keeper  of  his  flocks  both  from  the  vio- 
lence of  robbers,  and  his  own  soldiers,  who  could  easily 
have  carved  themselves  their  own  food." — South. 

If  Frequently  with  out. 

"...  many  noble  private  fortunes  were  carved  out 
of  the  property  of  the  Crown." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng,,ch. 
xxiii. 

*(4)  To  fashion. 

"With  loues  thre  that  square  are  coruyn." 

Book  of  Curtasye,  667. 

"  I  have  known  when  he  would  have  walked  ten  mile 
a-foot  to  see  a  good  armour;  and  now  will  he  lie  ten 
nights  awake,  carving  the  fashion  of  a  new  doublet." — 
Shakesp.:  Much,  Ado  about  Nothing,  ii.  3. 

(5)  To  force  or  succeed  in  making  way  against 
resistance. 

"  To  such  let  others  carve  their  way, 
For  high  renown,  or  hireling  pay." 

Byron;  The  Giaour. 

(6)  To  engrave. 

"  Hun,  run,  Orlando,  carve  on  every  tree 
The  fair,  the  chaste,  the  uuexpressiveshe." 

Shakesp.:  Aa  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  To  cut  meat  at  table. 

"A  capon,  the  which  if  I  do  not  carve  most  curiously, 
says  my  Knife's  naught."—  Shakesp.:  Much  Ado  about  Xvth- 
ingt  v.  1. 

2.  To  cut  in  wood,  stone,  ivory,  or  other   sub- 
stance, as  a  sculptor. 

(1)  Of  the  thing  cut: 

"Had  Democrates  really  carved  mount  Athos  into  a 
statue  of  Alexander  the  Great,  .  .  •  "—Bentley. 

(2)  Of  the  figure  made ; 

"  And  carved  in  ivory  such  a  maid,  so  fair, 
As  nature  could  not  with  his  art  compare." 

Dryden:  Pygmalion  and  the  Statue. 

B.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally; 

1.  To  exercise  the  trade  of  a  sculptor. 

2.  To  perform  at  table  the  office  of  supplying  the 
company  from  the  dishes. 

"  I  do  mean  to  make  love  to  Ford's  wife;  I  spy  enter- 
tainment in  her;  she  discourses,  she  carves,  she  gives 
the  leer  of  invitation." — Shakesp.:  Mer.  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor, i.  3. 

*II.  Fig.:  To  fashion  matters,  to  arrange. 
"  He  that  stirs  next  to  carve  for  his  own  rage, 
Holds  his  soul  light;  he  dies  upon  his  motion." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  8. 

*carve,  s.  [Low  Lat.  carva;  O.  Fr.  carue,  car- 
rwe,  a  contracted  form  of  carucate  (q.  v.).]  A 
carucate  of  land. 

"  As  cantreda  are  diversely  estimated,  so  are  alsocarues 
or  plowlands."—  Sir  J,  Ware:  On  Spenser's  Ireland. 


iate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     we't,     here,     camel,    hgr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p5t, 
*orf     wore,     wolf,     w6rkt     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    cttre,    unite,     cflr,    rfile,    fill;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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Carved,  pa.  par.  &  a,    [CARVE,  r.] 

car-vel  (l),s.    [A  contract  ion  of  cara  .-•<>/  (q.v.).] 

carvel-built,  a. 

X'tut. :  Said  of  a  ship  or  boat  in  which  the  planks 
are  nil  flush ;  that  is  to  say,  their  edges  arc  all 
fayed  to  each  other,  and  not  overlapping,  as  in 
clinkorwork. 

carvel-joint,  s. 

Naut. ;  A  flush  joint.  TTsed  of  ships'  timbers  or 
plates.  It  is  opposed  to  a  "  clincher. 

*car'-vel  (2),  s.  rEtym.  doubtful.]  Tho  Urtica 
riidfittfi,  or  sea-bluboer. 

"The  carvel  is  a  eea-forae,  floating  upon  the  surface  of 
the  ocean,  of  a  globoua  form,  like  no  many  lines  throwing 
abroad  her  stings,  which  she  can  spread  at  pleasure, 
angling  for  small  fishes,  which  by  that  artifice  she  capti- 
vates."— Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  26. 

*car  -V$n,  pa-,  par.  &  a.  [The  now  obsolete  form 
of  the  pa.  par.  of  carve ,'  Mid.  Eug.  i-corven,  corvyn.] 
Carved. 

"  Right  to  the  carven  cedarn  doors.'* 

Tennyson;  Recol:  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

carv'-er,     *ker-vare,     *ker-vere,     *.     [Eng. 
<viri'(e);  -er.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  One  who  carves,  or  works  in  wood,  marble, 
ivory,  «fcc. ;  a  sculptor  or  engraver. 

"I  contreved  toolesof  carpentrie,  of  kerrereg." 

Langland;  P.  Plowman,  5,966. 
"The  master  painters  and  the  carters  came." 

Dryden:  Palamvn  and  Arcite,  Hi.  455. 

2.  One  who  cuts  up  meat  at  table. 

" Kervare  bef orne  a  lorde.     Escartits."— Prompt.  Parv. 
"  The  carver t  dancing  round  each  dish." 

Dryden:  Juvenal,  v. 

T  A  carving  knife  and  fork  are  often  spoken  of  as 
the  carvers. 
tU.  Figuratively: 

1.  One  who  arranges  matters,  apportioning  and 
providing  at  his  own  discretion. 

"  I  have  had  feeling  of  my  cousin's  wrongs 
And  labored  all  I  could  to  do  him  right; 
But  in  this  kind  to  come,  in  braving  arms, 
Be  his  own  ctirrer,  and  cut  out  his  way, 
To  find  out  right  with  wrong,  it  may  not  be." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II,  ii.  3. 

2.  A  contriver,  a  plotter. 

"  Art,  hid  with  art,  so  well  perform*  d  the  cheat, 
It  caught  the  carver  with  his  own  deceit." 

Dryden:  Pygmalion  and  the  Statue,  17,  18. 

carv'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CARVE,  v.] 
A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.;   (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act,  process,  or  art  of  acting  as  a  carver. 
The  act,  process,  or  art  of  cutting  wood  into  orna- 
mental forms  by  meansof  chisels,  gravers,  scorpers, 
&c.    The  art  is  one  of  great  antiquity. 

"...  and  in  ctirrhi'j  of  wood,  to  make  any  manner 
of  cunning  work." — Exod.  xxxv.  33. 

2.  Carved  work. 

"They  can  no  more  last  like  the  ancients,  than  excel- 
lent carvings  in  wood  like  those  in  marble  and  brass." — 
Temple. 

"  Paintings  and  carvings,  which  had  escaped  the  fury 
of  the  first  generation  of  Protestants,  .  .  .  — Macaulay; 
Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

"~  Obvious  compounds:  Carving-knife,  carving- 
fork. 

carving-chisel,  s.  A  chisel  having  an  oblique 
edge,  and  a  basil  on  both  sides ;  a  skew-chisel. 

carving-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  roughly 
preparing  wood  for  the  carver's  chisels,  gouges,  and 
scorpers. 

carving-table,  s.  A  table  heated  with  hot  water, 
in  which  are  depressions  forming  pans  to  hold 
joints  of  meat. 

car'-Vlst,  s.    [A.  corruption  of  carry-fist.'} 

Falconry:  A  hawk  of  sufficient  age  to  be  carried 
on  tho  fist  or  wrist ;  a  hawk  in  its  first  year. 

*car'-vjf,  *car-vey,  *car -vie,  s.  &  a.    [CARRA- 

WA.T.J 

1.  Carraway. 

'*  Mix  with  them  two  pound  of  fine  flour,  and  two  ounce 
of  carry  seeds."— Reef  ipts  in  C»»krryt  p.  21. 

2.  A  confection  in  which  carraway  seeds  are  in- 
closed. 

"...  the  remainder  of  the  two  ounces  of  carrey, 
.  .  ."—Blades.  Xag.,  October,  1830,  p.  14. 

carvy-seed,  s.    Carraway-seed. 

"...  that  a  carvy-seed  would  sink  the  scale  .  .  ." 
Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xv. 

car'-y^-a,  s.    [Or.  karya,  pi.  of  karyon=&  nut.] 
Bot. :  \  Keiins  of  North  American  plant.-*,  allied  to 

the  Walnut,  and  belonging  to  the  order  Juglanda- 

cew.    Carya  alba  is  the  common  hickory  «\.  v.i. 

The  seeds  of  C.  amara,  with  oil  of  chamomile,  are 

useful  in  colic. 


c&r-JP-a'-tSg,  car-Sf-a  t-Id-es.,  s.  pi.  [Lat  Car- 
i/ates;  Gr.  karyatide8=vromcn  of  Carya.  Accord- 
ing to  Yitnivius,  from 

(':ir\a,  in  Luconia,      !  • i = 

from  whence,  at  its 
conquest  by  the 
Greeks,  the  women 
were  led  away  captive, 
and,  to  perpetuate 
their  slavery,  were  rep- 
resented in  .buildings 
as  charged  with  bur- 
dens. 

Arch. :  Figures  of 
females,  used  instead 
of  columns  for  the  sup- 
port of  an  entablature. 
Male  figures  in  this 
position  and  relation 
are  called  Atlantes, 
Telamones,  or  P  e  r  - 
sians. 

car-f-at  -Ic, 


Caryatides, 


[Lat.  caryat(es) ;  suffix  -ie.]    Of  or  pertaining  to 
caryatides.    (Pen.  Cycl.) 
car-f-at'-Id,  a.  &  8.    [Gr.  karyaKdes.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Arch.:  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  cary- 
atid. (Pen.  Cycl.) 

B.  ,4s substantive: 

Arch.:  A  single  female  figure  sustaining  an  entab- 
lature. 

ca-ry'b  -de-a,  s.    [Lat.  Charybdis.] 

ZoOL:  A  genus  of  Medusae,  order  Acephala,  class 
Simplicia,  in  which  no  traces  of  vessels  can  be  per- 
ceived internally. 

*car-y-en,  *car-yn,  r.  t.    [CARRY.] 

*car-yne,  s.    [CARRION.] 

car'-^-6-car,  a.    [Gr.  karyon=a  nut,] 

Bot. :  One  of  two  genera,  forming  the  order  Rhizo- 
bolaceaB  (Rhizobols).  There  are  about  eight  species, 
all  hardwooded  trees,  and  natives  of  the  tropical 
regions  of  South  America.  The  most  interesting  is 
Caryocar  nuciferum,  which  produces  the  Souari,  or 
Butter-nuts.  These  nuts  arp  shaped  something  like 
a  kidney,  having  an  exceedingly  hard,  woody  shell, 
inclosing  a  large  white  kernel,  which  has  a  pleasant 
nutty  taste,  and  yields  a  bland  oil  on  pressure.  The 
timber  also  is  valuable  for  ship-building,  mill- 
work,  &c. 

car-j^o-crl-ni'-tes.,  s.  [Gr.  karyon  =  a  nut; 
krinon=A  lily.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Crinoidea,  or  Stone-lilies, 
found  in  the  palaeozoic  limestones  of  this  country. 

car-^-o-daph'-ne,  s.  [Gr.  karyon  =  a  nut; 
daplme=a.  laurel.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Javanese  trees,  belonging  to  the 
Laurel  familv.  The  bark  of  Caryodaphne  densi- 
jlnrx  \<  hitter  in  taste;  its  leaves  are  aromatic,  and 
used  in  cases  of  spasms  of  tho  bowels. 

car-^-Il'-O-pha,  s.  [Gr.  karyon=a.  nut;  lophos 
—the  back  of  the  neck,  a  crest.] 

Bot.:  A  section  of  Anchusa,  a  genus  of  Boragi- 
nareif,  containing  A.  sempervirens,  a  plant  with  a 
salver-shaped  corolla,  with  very  short  straight  tube, 
and  the  ring  at  the  base  of  tho  nuts  prolonged  on 
the  inner  side  into  an  appendage. 

car-jf-fi-phfl-l&'-ge-se,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  caryophyl- 
Z(«m)=the  clove  gilliflower,  one  of  the  species,  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -acece.] 

Bot.:  A  natural  order  of  thalamifloral  dicotyle- 
dons, classed  by  Lindley  under  his  Silenal  alliance. 
There  are  three  sub-orders:  1.  Sileneae,  the  Pink 
tribe,  with  united  sepals  opposite  tho  stamens, 
where  the  latter  are  of  the  same  number;  2. 
Alsinew,  theChick-weed  tribe,  with  separate  sepals ; 
3.  Mollugineae,  the  Carpet-weed  tribe,  in  which  the 
petals  are  wanting,  and  the  stamens  are  alternate 
with  the  sepals  when  of  tho  same  number.  They 
are  all  natives  of  cold  and  temperate  regions.  The 
Clove-pink  (Diantlnut  Caryophylluis)  is  tho  origin  of 
all  tho  cultivated  varieties  of  carnations,  picotees, 
bizarres,  flakes,  &c.  There  are  aboutGO  genera  and 
l,ltX)  species. 

car-y1-O'-phy;l~la  -90-0118,  a.  [Lat.  caryophyl- 
l(um);  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -aceous.'} 

Bot.:  Applied  to  a  corolla  whose  petals  have  long 
distinct  claws,  as  in  the  clove-pink. 

car-y^-6-phy^r-le-se,  s.pl,  [Lat.  caryophyll(um), 
and  fern.  pi.  a»lj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  CARYOPHYLLACKE  (q.  v.). 

Car- y^-O^ph^l'-le-Ous,  a.  [Caryophylte(oe),  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ww.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  CARYOPHYLLACEOUS  (q.  v.). 

car-y^-o-phy^r-ll-jj.,  a.  [Lat.  caryophyll(um) ; 
neut.  pi.  atfj.  suff.  -ia.} 

Zool.  &  Palieont.:  A  genus  of  Madrepore  Polypi, 
in  which  the  coral  is  branched,  and  the  stars  con- 
fined to  the  end  of  the  branch.  At  each  star  is  a 
mouth,  surrounded  by  numerous  tcntacula.  Caryo- 


phyllia  Cfsspitosa  i.-  a  common  Me-literrancancoral,. 
and  at  (ialifri,  near  Yizzini,  in  Sicily,  a  bnl  a  foot- 
and  a  half  thick  of  the  same,  species  occurs  fossil  in 
Newer  Pliocene  deposits.  Tho  genus  ranges  from 
the  Chalk  to  modern  times. 

car-f-6  phfl  -lie,  a.  [Lat.  oar//<>/</<//m;u»i),- 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ic  (CA-em,).] 

caryophyllic  acid,  e. 

Chem. :  An  acid  obtained  from  the  oil  of  cloves  by 
means  of  alcohol.  It  is  composed  of  twenty  atoms 
of  carbon,  twelve  of  hydrogen,  and  four  of  oxygen. 

car-f-6-ph^r-llne,  ».  [Lat.  cari/ophylKum); 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ine  (Cfcem.).l 

Chem.:  CioHifiO,  A  crystalline  substance  obtained! 
from  cloves  by  means  of  alcohol. 

car-£-6-phyil  -161d,  a.  [Fr.  caryopht/llnidt ;  Gr.. 
k>iri/ophuU<m,  andeitfo8=form,  appearanci-.  ] 

Bot.:  Resembling  the  CaryophyDus,  or  Clove. 

car-f-6-phyT-lus,  s.  [Gr.  karyon=&  nut ;  phyl-- 
Zo/i=aleaf.J 

1.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  Myrtaceee,  contaiuiug  Caryo- 
phyllus  aromaticus,  the  tree   producing  the  well- 
known  spice  called  cloves.    It  is  a  handsonii-  ever- 
green,  rising   from   fifteen   to   twenty   feet  high. 
[CLOVE.]    It  grows  in  the  East  Indian  Islands.    The 
trees  are  now  extensively  cultivated  in  the  \Vi-st 
Indies  and  elsewhere.    All  parts  of  the  plant  are 
aromatic  from  the  presence  of  a  volatile  oil. 

2.  Pharm.:  Cloves,   the   unexpanded   fiowerbud, 
dried,  of  Caryophyllus  aroniaticus,  or  Clove-tree. 
The  clove  has  a  small  tapering,  nail-like,  reddish- 
brown  body,  consisting  of  a  four-toothed  calyx,  and: 
the  unopened  corolla. 

TI  Caryophylli  oleum,  oil  of  cloves,  tho  essential 
oil  distilled  from  cloves.  It  is  of  a  light  yellow  color  - 
when  fresh,  gradually  becoming  brown-red ;  specific 
gravity,  1*055.  It  consists  of  a  uydrocarbon  CtoHui 


aromatic,  and  carminative,  and  are  employed  in 
atonic  dyspepsia,  to  allay  vomiting  in  pregnancy, 
and  to  relieve  flatulence ;  also  the  oil  is  used  to  allay  • 
by  counter  irritation  the  pain  of  carious  teeth. 

car-^-op'-sIs,  8.  [Gr.  karyon— a  nut;  opsis= 
appearance.  ] 

Bot. :  A  name  applied  to  dry  fruit  containing  a 
single  seed,which  is  united  by  all  parts  with  a  thin 
pericarp.  This  fruit  has  the  aspect  of  a  seed;  such 
is  the  fruit  (commonly  called  seed)  in  tho  family  of 
grasses.  (Balfour.) 

car-^-O '-tfc,  8.  [Gr.  karyfitos  7)fco/tt/.r=^tho date-- 
palm ;  karyon— 9.  nut.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  very  elegant,  lofty  palms,  with 
graceful  twice  pinnate  leaves.  Nino  species  are- 
known,  all  natives  of  India  and  the  Indian  Islands. 
They  have  flowers  of  different  sexes  borne  upon  the 
same  spike,  or  sometimes  on  different  spikes.  From 
the  flower-spikes  of  C.  urens  a  large  quantity  of  the 
juice  called  toddy  or  palm-wine  is  obtained,  and 
this  on  boiling  yields  excellent  palm-sugar  and 
sugar-candy.  The  sago  of  commerce  is  prepared 
from  the  central  or  pithy  part  of  tho  trunk.  Tho 
fiber  of  the  leaf-stalks  is  used  for  making  ropes, 
brooms,  mats,  &c.,  and  a  woolly  kind  of  scurf" 
scraped  off  the  leaf-stalk  for  calking  boats. 

*cas,s.    [CASE.] 

ca  sa,  phr.  [An  abbreviation  of  Capias  ad  satis— 
faciendum.]  [CAPIAS.] 

*cas-ak-ene,  s.  [Ital.  casachino;  O.  Fr.  casa- 
quin.']  A  kind  of  surtout.  [CASSOCK.] 

ca-sa'r-ca,  s.  [Russ.  kazdrka;  Bashkir  Am-- 
akas.  ] 

Ornith.:  A  fresh-water  fowl  of  tho  Duck  family 
AnatidEB  (Tadorna  cosurca),.  called  also  Nuddy- 
^'no-e.  It  is  a  nativeof  Russia. 

cas  -ca-bel,  s.  [Sp.  cajtcabeLtca8cabillo=a  little 
ball,  a  button  or  knob  at  the  end  of  a  cannon. 
Probably  a  corruption  from,  the  Lat.  scabfllum, 
scabellum.] 

Mil. :  The  space  between  the  button  or  knob  on 
the  rear  of   a    muzzlo-loadmg  gun,  and  the   first 
re-en  force  or 
greatest  cirum-       BREECH* 
ference  of   the 
breech.     Rifled 
breech  -loading 
^uns have none. 

cas  ca  de,  s. 
[Fr.  cawii  ; 
S  p .  cascada ; 
Ital.  cascatat 
from  cascare— 
to  fall,  from 

ready°to    fall,  Cascabel. 

from  cado  (sup.co5i(ni)  =  to  fall. 

I.  Orrf.  Lang.:  A  fall  of  water  over  a  precipice;  i 
waterfall,  a  little  cataract. 

"...    the  silver  brook, 
From  its  full  laver,  pours  the  white  c<t- 

Lunafeltote:  The  Spirit  of  Poetry. 


boll,     b<5y;     po~ut,    j6wl;     cat,     ^ell,     chorus,     5nint     benph;     go,     &em;     thin,     \bis;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pli  =  f.. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -hie,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del^ 


cascalho 
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case 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Electricity: 

(a)  An  electric  charge  sent  through  a  number  of 
Xeydon  jars  in  succession,  and  not  simultaneously. 

(b)  A  series  of  Leyden  jars  arranged  on  insulat- 
ing supports  for  the  purpose  of  charging  and  dis- 
charging. 

2.  Pyrotechnics:  A  device  to  imitate  sheets  or  jets 
of  water.    Chinese  fire  is  used. 

cas-cal'-ho,  s.  [Port.=a  chip  of  stone  or  gravel ; 
Sp.  cascajo,  from  cascar—to  crack,  to  break  in 
pieces,  from  Lat.  quasso=to  break  in  pieces.] 

Geol.:  A  deposit  of  gravel,  pebbles,  and  sand  in 
^which  the  Brazilian  diamond  is  commonly  found. 

cas-ca-rll'-la,  s,  [Sp,  cascarilla— a.  piece  of 
thin  bark;  dimin.  of  coscara=bark,  rind;  casca= 
bark  for  tanning;  cascar=to  break  in  pieces.] 

1.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  Cinchonacese. 

2.  Phar.:  The  same  as  CASCARILLA  BARK  (q.  v.). 
IF  Mexican  Cascarilla:  Cascarilla  Pseudo-China. 

It  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  Quina-  blanca. 
cascarilla  bark    (Eng.),  cascarillse    cortex 


.,. 

Pharm. :  The  bark  of  Croton  Eleuteria.  or 
JSleutheria,  a  tree  belonging  to  the  order  Euphor- 
foiaceee.  Itisanativoof  the  Bahama  Islands,  being 
most  abundant  in  Eleuthera,  one  of  that  group. 
"The  bark  occurs  in  the  market  as  small  quilled 
pieces^  about  the  size  of  a  pencil,  fissured  in  both 
<lirections,  of  a  dull,  brown  color,  spotted  white 
with  lichens.  It  has  a  spicy  smell  ana  a  bitter  and 
aromatic  taste.  It  contains  a  crystalline  substance, 
Cascarilline.  Jtis  highly  esteemed  as  an  aromatic 
bitter  tonic,  without  astringency,  in  case  of  indi- 
gestion ;  also  as  a  stimulant  expectorant  in  chronic 
Bronchitis.  When  burnt  it  emits  a  fragrant  smell, 
on  which  account  it  has  been  at  times  mixed  with 
tobacco. 

''Cascarilla  bark  is  imported  chiefly  from  Eleuthern, 
•one  of  the  Bahama  islands,  packed  in  chests  and  bales." 
— Thomson:  London  Dispensatory,  Croton. 

cas-ca-rll  -line,  s.  [From  Sp,,  &c.,  cascarilla; 
«nd  Eng.,&c.,  suff.  -ine  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).J 

Chem. :  A  crystalline  substance  found  in  Casca- 
lilla  (q.  v.). 

*cas-ca'-ta,  s.    [CASCADE.]    A  cascade. 

"There  is  a  great  caxcata  or  fall  of  waters."— E. 
JJrowne:  Travels  in  Europe,  p.  79  (1685.) 

*ca  sch-et,  *ca  sh-et  (et  as  a),  *.  [CACHET.] 
The  king's  privy  seal. 

"Lanerk  had  sent  letters  under  the  cashet  to  many 
noblemen  and  burghs,  declaring  the  King's  mind." — 
Saillie:  Lett.,  i.  364. 

*cas'-CO,  8.    [Sp.]    The  hull  of  a  ship. 

case  (i),  *caas  (1),  *cas  (i),*casse,  *kace  (1), 
•3.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  coase=box,  case,  or  chest,  from  Lat. 
<apio=to  hold,  to  contain.]* 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  That  which  contains  or  incloses  something 
else ;  a  box,  covering,  or  sheath. 

"  Kace  or  oasse  for  pynnys.     Capella."— Prompt.  Part1. 

"Other  caterpillars  produced  maggots,  that  immedi- 
ately made  themselves  up  in  coses."— Ray;  On  the  Crea- 
tion. 

(2)  A  box  or  chest  with  its  contents. 

(3)  A  couple  or  set  of  any  article. 

*(4)  The  framework  or  carcass  of  a  house. 
"The  case  of  the  holy  house  is  nobly  designed  and 
•executed  by  great  masters." — Addison:  On  Italy. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  body,  as  that  which  covers  or  incloses  the 
heart. 

"  O  cleave,  my  sides! 

Heart,  once  be  stronger  than  thy  continent, 
Crack  thy  frail  case." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  12, 

(2)  The  skin. 

"For  generally,  as  with  rich  furred  conies,  their  ease* 
•are  far  better  than  their  bodies,  .  .  ."—Burton.-  Anat- 
•omy  of  Melancholy,  p.  474. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Printing:  A  frame  containing  compartments 
-or  divisions  for  typo.    Each  fount  of  type  requires 
two  cases,  the  upper  and  the  lower.    The  upper 
case  contains  the  capital  letters,  small  capitals, 
dotted  and  accented  letters,  fractions,  and  marks 
of  reference ;  the  lower  case  the  small  letters,  figures, 
marks  of  punctuation,  quadrats,  and  spaces. 

2.  Bookbinding:  A  cover  made  ready  for  its  con- 
tents—the book. 

tf.  ^fltKonry :  An  outside  facing  of  a  building,  of 
material  superior  to  that  of  the  backing. 

4.  Joinery : 

(1)  An  inclosing  frame ;  as,  the  sash-casing ;  a  hol- 
low box  on  the  sides  of  the  window  frame,  in  which 
the  weights  work. 


f2)  The  frame  in  which  a  door  is  hung. 
('3)  The  inclosure  of  a  stair. 

5.  Weaving:  The  pulley-box  of  a  button-loom. 

6.  Pyrotech. :  The  paper  cylinder  or  capsule  of  a 
firework. 

7.  Mining:  A  small  fissure  which  lets  water  into 
the  workings. 

8.  Comm.:  The  guts  of  sheep,  used  as  cases  or 
covers  for  sausages. 

"The agreement  was  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  the 
plaintiffs  a  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  sheep's  cases,  or  the 
guts  of  sheep,  for  covering  sausages  in  JJew  York  and 
Canada."— London  Standard,  Sept,  22,  1881. 

1[  For  the  distinction  between  case  (1)  and/rame, 
see  FRAME. 

B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compounds.) 
case-bays,  s.  pi.    The  joists  framed  between  a 

pair  of  girders  in  naked  flooring.    (Gwilt.) 
case-bottle,  s. 

1.  A  bottle  constructed  to  fit  into  a  case  with 
others. 

"The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  fill  a  large  square  case- 
bottle  with  water;  and  set  it  on  my  table,  in  reach  of  my 
bed." — De  Foe:  Life  attd  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 
p.  98. 

2.  A  bottle  protected  against  breakage  by  a  case 
or  covering  of  wickerwork. 

case-charr,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  species  of  Salmon.  Salmo  salvelinus. 
It  is  called  also  the  Charr,  the  Alpine  Salmon,  and 
the  Salvellian  Charr. 

case-harden,  v.  t.    [Eng.  case,  and  harden.'} 

1.  Lit. :  To  harden  the  outside  or  case  of  an  iron 
toolj  thus  converting  the  surface  into  steel,  while 
the  interior  still  retains  the  toughness  of  malleable 
iron. 

"The  manner  of  caseharaening  is  thus:  Take  cow  horn 
or  hoof,  dry  it  thoroughly  in  an  oven,  then  beat  it  to 
powder;  put  about  the  same  quantity  of  bay  salt  to  it, 
and  mingle  them  together  with  stale  chamberlye,  or  else 
white  wine  vinegar.  Lay  some  of  this  mixture  upon 
loam,  and  cover  your  iron  all  over  with  it;  then  wrap  the 
loam  about  all,  and  lay  it  upon  the  hearth  of  the  forge  to 
dry  and  harden.  Put  it  into  the  fire,  and  blow  up  the 
coals  to  it,  tilt  the  whole  lump  have  just  a  blood-red  heat." 
— Stoxon:  Mechanical  Exercises. 

2.  Fig.:  To  strengthen   one's  self,  at  least  out- 
wardly, against  any  influence. 

case-hardened,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [CASE-HARDEN,  v.] 

1.  Lit.:  Having  the  outside  or  surface  of  an  iron 
tool  hardened,  so  as  to  be  converted  into  steel. 

2.  Fig. :  Strengthened  against  any  external  influ- 
ence. 

"  Adieu,  old  fellow,  and  let  me  give  thee  this  advice  at 
parting;  e'en  get  thyself  case-harden' d;  for  though  the 
very  best  steel  may  snap,  yet  old  iron,  yon  know,  will 
rust."— Guardian,  No.  95. 

case-hardening,  pr.  par.,  a.  A  s.  [CASE- 
HARDEN,  v.] 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  parttcip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1,  Lit. :  The  act  or  process  of  hardening  the  out- 
side or  surface  of  iron  so  as  to  convert  it  into  steel. 

2.  Fig.:  The  act  of  strengthening  against  external 
influences. 

case-knife,  s.  A  large  table-knife,  usually 
carried  in  the  olden  time  in  a  sheath  or  case. 

"  The  king  always  acts  with  a  great  case-knife  stuck  in 
his  girdle.  .  .  ." — Addison:  On  Italy, 

case-lock,  s.  A  box-lock  screwed  on  to  the  face 
of  a  door. 

case-man,  caseman,  s. 

Printing :  One  who  works  at  a  ccse ;  a  compositor. 
[Colloquial.'] 

case-mated,  a.    [CASEMATED.] 

case-paper,  «.    The  outside  quires  of  a  ream. 

case-rack,  *. 

Printing:  A  wooden  frame  to  receive  printers' 
cases  when  not  in  use. 

case-shot,  s.  The  same  as  CANISTER-SHOT.  Com- 
mon for  smooth-bore  guns:  a  cylinder  of  tin  filled 
with  small  iron  balls  packed  in  sawdust  and  having 
a  wooden  or  iron  bottom ;  range  300  yards.  For 
rifled  guns :  a  number  of  sand-shot  or  lead  and 
antimony  bullets  packed,  with  coal-dust,  in  a  thin 
iron  or  tin  case.  It  has  a  wooden  toj>  and  a 
wrought-iron  disc,  at  the  bottom,  on  which  rest 
three  curved  iron  plates,  forming  a  lining  to  pre- 
vent injury  to  the  bore  in  firing.  For  spherical  case 
(diaphragm,  shrapnell,  and  improved  shrapnell), 
see  SHELLS. 

"  In  each  seven  small  brass  and  leather  guns  charged 
with  case-shot." — Clarendon. 

case- weed,  *casse-weed,  s. 
Bot.:  A  cruciferous  plant,  the  Shepherd's  Purse 
(CapseUa  Bitrsa-pastoris). 


case-winding,  a.  Wound  or  intended  to  be 
wound  up  by  a  case. 

Tf  Case-winding  watch:  A  watch  so  constructed 
that  the'opening  of  the  cover  winds  up  the  works. 
It  cannot  be  overwound.  Theurer,  of  Switzerland, 
took  out  a  patent  in  the  United  States  for  a  watch 
of  this  kind  in  1866,  and  Guizot  for  another  in  1870. 
Several  other  devices  of  this  nature  have  been 
indented. 

case-work,  s. 

Bookbinding:  A  book  glued  on  the  back  and  stuck 
into  a  cover  previously  prepared. 

case-worm,  caseworm,  s.  The  same  as  the 
Caddis  (q.  y.),  so  called  from  the  case  which  it  con- 
structs for  itself. 

"  Gadises,  or  caseieorms,  are  to  be  found  in  this  nation, 
in  several  distinct  counties,  and  in  several  little  brooks  " 
— Floyer. 

case  (2),  *caas  (2),  *cas  (2),  *kace  (2),  s.  &  a. 
[O.  Fr.  cas;  Ital.,  Sp.  &  Port,  caso;  Lat.  casus=& 
chance,  from  cado=to  fall.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  chance,  accident. 

"Kace,  happe.    Cosws." — Prompt.  Port'. 
'•  Case  fell  that  this  kyng     .    .    .    was  with  sickness 
ofsought."— Alisaunder;  Frag,  (ed.  Skeat),  24. 

2.  The  condition  or  state — 
(a)  Of  things: 

"  There  he  bilenede  mid  is  ost,  betere  cas  to  abide." — 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  663. 

"  The  bird-catchers  assert  that  this  is  invariably  the 
case," — Darwin:  The  Descent  of  Man,  vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,  ch. 
viii.,  p.  269. 

(&)  Of  persons: 

"  In  such  caas  often  tymes  they  be  .  .  ." — Xugce 
Poeticre,  p.  9. 

"  .  .  .  If  the  case  of  the  man  be  so  with  his  wife,  It  is 
not  good  to  marry." — Matt.  xix.  10. 

*3.  A  condition  of  the  body. 

"...  our  sick  were  many,  and  in  very  ill  case.'* — 
Bacon. 

4.  Questions  or   matters   concerning   particular 
persons  or  things. 

"  Well  do  I  find  each  man  most  wise  in  his  own  case." — 
Sidney. 

5.  A  question  or  point  to  be  decided  on.    [II.  1.] 

"  .  .  .  so  hard  and  perplext  a  case." — Tillotson  (3d 
ed.,  1722),  vol.  1.,  ser,  ii. 

II.  Technically; 

1.  Law: 

(1)  The  state  of  facts  juridically  considered;  as, 
the  lawyers  cited  many  cases  in  their  pleas. 

"If  he  be  not  apt  to  beat  over  matters,  and  to  call  up 
one  thing  to  prove  and  illustrate  another,  let  him  study 
the  lawyer's  cases  .  .  ."—Bacon:  Essays, 

(2)  A  statement  of  the  facts  of  any  matter  sub 
judice,  drawn  up  for  the  consideration  of  a  higher 
court. 

(3}  A  cause  appointed  for  trial,  whether  criminal 
or  civil. 

(4)  The  name  of  .an  action  in  very  general  use 
which  lies  for  damages  where  covenant  or  trespass 
will  not  lie. 

2.  Medicine: 

*(1)  The  history  of  a  disease. 
(2)  A  particular  instance  of  any  disease. 
"Chalybeate  water  seems  to  be  a  proper  remedy  in 
hypochondriacs!  eases." — Arbuthnot:  On  Ailments. 
"  Blabbing  the  case  of  his  patient." 

Tennyson:  Maud,  TL.t  v.  87. 

3.  Gram. :  The  different  forms  assumed  by  a  word 
according  to  its  different  relations  in  a  sentence. 
The  movable  or  variable  terminations  of  a  noun  are 
called  its  case-endings.    In  the  oldest  English  there 
were  six  cases:  Nominative,  vocative,  accusative, 
genitive,    dative,    and   instrumental.      In  modern 
English  only  one  case,  the  possessive  (the  repre- 
sentative of  the  older  genitive),  retains  a  case-end- 
ing, but  wo  find  traces  of  others,  as  in  the  adverbs 
tchilom,  seldom,  and  in  the  pronoun  whom,  where 
the  m  is  the  relic  of  the  dative  aud  accusative  cases 
in  old  English. 

III.  In  special  phrases: 

1.  In  case,  *in  cas. 

(1)  If  it  should  happen  that,  supposing  that,  lest. 
"  For  in  case  it  be  certain,  hard  it  cannot  be  for  them 
to  shew  us  where  we  shall  find  it    .    .    ." — Hooker. 

*(2)  In  a  fit  condition  for  anything. 
"Thou  lyest,  most  ignorant  monster,  I  am   in  case  to 
justle  a  constable."—  Sfiakesp.:  Tempest,  iii.  2. 

*(3)  Perhaps. 

2.  If  case  (be) :  If  by  chance,  supposing. 

3  *Of  cose,  of  cai&e:  By  chance,  accidentally. 
"  Because  sic  reuersionis  may  of  case  betynt." 
Acts  James  III.  (an.  1469;  ed.   1814),  p.  96.     (Ofcaise.  ed. 
1566.) 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    the"re;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p8t, 
•or.     wore,     wplf,     w8rk,     who,     sin;     mute,     cub,     ctire,     unite,     cttr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


case-book 

4.  *On  or  upon  case,  *on  cas:  By  chance. 

5.  To  put  a  case  *putte  caas:   To  suppose  or  pro- 
pose an  hypothetical  instance  or  illustration  of  any 
case. 

"  I  ftutte  ca<is  that  he  ha  space 

Fforth  to  precede  day  by  day."        Lydyate. 
"  Profits  it  to  put  an  idle  »'«*r." 

Tennyson:  In  Mem.,  xxzv.  18. 

6.  To  set  case,  *sette  cas:  The  same  as  to  put  case. 
"  I  xi'ttf  cas  that  a  thefe  make  tin  hole  in  a  hous,  for  to 

take  out  good."— Qesta  Jiomanorum  (ed.  Herrtage),  p.  10. 

Tf  (1)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  a  case  and 
-a  cause :  "  The  case  is  matter  of  fact ;  the  cause  is 
matter  of  question ;  a  case  involves  circumstances 
and  consequences;  a  cause  involves  reasons  and 
arguments;  a  case  is  something  to  be  learned;  a 
cause  is  something  to  be  decided.  A  case  needs  only 
to  be  stated;  a  cause  must  be  defended;  a  cause 
may  include  cases,  but  not  vice^versa." 

(2)  For  the  distinction  between  case  (2)  and  situ- 
ation, see  SITUATION. 

B.  As  adjective:  (See  the  compounds.) 

case-book,  s.  A  book  in  which  a  medical  man 
enters  the  particulars  and  history  of  each  case 
treated  by  him. 

case-ending,  s.  The  inflections  by  which  the 
different  cases  of  a  noun.  &c.,  are  distinguished. 
{CASE  (2),  A.  II.  3. J 

"  The  second  stage  is  that  in  which  some  words  have 
lost  their  power  of  being  used  as  nouns  or  verbs,  and  can 
only  be  employed  as  particles,  in  which  capacity  they 
are  added  to  nouns  to  form  case-endings,  and  to  verbs 
to  form  tense  and  person  endings." — Beanies:  Comp,  Gram. 
Aryan  Lang.,  vol.  i.  (1872).  Introd.,  p.  42. 

*case-putter,  s.  One  who  puts  forward  argu- 
ments, a  lawyer. 

*'  A  battered,  worm-eaten  case-putter." 

Otway:  Soldier's  Fortune,  ii.  1. 

case,  s.  A  slang  name  given,  for  some  inscrutable 
reason,  to  the  American  dollar,  although  different 
writers  have  ascribed  many  derivations  to  the  word. 
Some  trace  it  to  the  Hebrew  kaser=a  crown,  but 
the  better  supposition  is  that  it  arose  among  the 
French-speaking  negroes  of  New  Orleans,  who,  ac- 
customed to  hearing  a  cash-box  called  caisse,  by 
metonymy  applied  case  to  the  contents  of  the  box. 
The  dollar  being  the  unit  of  American  cash  the 
name  has  naturally  been  restricted  to  it.  Or  it  may 
have  been  applied  by  the  Chinese  denizens  of  our 
western  cities  in  commemoration  of  their  native 
coin— the  Cash  (q.  v.). 

case(i),v.  t.   [CASE,  s.] 

J.  Literally : 

1.  To  encase,  put  in  a  case  or  covering. 

'*  The  friend  with  ardour  and  with  joy  obey'd. 
He  cas'd  his  limbs  in  brass    .    .    ." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xvL,  1.  1G1-2. 
"  You  spurn  me  hence,  and  he  will  spurn  me  hither: 
If  I  last  in  this  service,  you  must  case  me  in  leather." 
Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  cover  or  envelop  as  a  case. 

"  Then  comes  my  fit  again;  I  had  else  been  perfect, 
As  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  air." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

3.  To  cover  on  the  outside ;  to  surround  with  a 
casing  of  a  material  different  to  that  of  which  the 
interior  is  composed. 

"  Then  they  began  to  case  their  houses  with  marble."— 
Arbuthnot. 

*4.  To  strip  off  the  case  or  covering;  to  skin  or 
flay. 

'*  We'll  make  you  some  sport  with  the  fox  ere  we  case 
him."— Shakesp.;  All's  Well  that  Ends  HVH,  iii.  6. 

II.  Fig.:  To  cover,  hide. 

"  If  thou  would'st  not  entomb  thyself  alive, 
And  case  thy  reputation  in  a  tent." 

Shakesp:  Trail.  <£  Cress.,  iii.  3. 

*case  (2),  v.  i.  [CASE,  s.]  To  put  cases;  to  pro- 
pose or  suggest  hypothetical  instances  or  cases. 

"  They  fell  presently  to  reasoning  and  casing  upon  the 
matter  with  him,  and  laying  distinctions  before  him." — 
L?  Estrange. 

*ca  se-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  case;  -able. ~\  Naturally 
belonging  to  a  particular  situation  or  case. 

"Some  convulsions  lie  hud,  where  in  the  opening  of  his 
mouth  with  his  own  hand,  his  teeth  were  somewhat  hurt. 
Of  this  wymptom,  very  ctisfHWc,  more  iliii  was  made  by 
our  people  thun  I  could  have  wished  .  .  ." — Baillie-. 
Lett.,  i.  185. 

cas-e-ar  -I~a,  s.  [Named  after  Casenrius,  a  mis- 
sionary at  Cochin,  who  assisted  Rlieedo  in  the 
Jlm-tus  Malabaricus.} 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Sarnydaceas  (Sam- 
yds).  In  Brazil  the  leaves  of  Casearia  uimifolia  are 
applied  to  wounds,  and  as  an  antidote  to  the  bite 
<»f  serpents,  while  the  juice  is  drunk  by  the  sick.  A 
decoction  of  the  leaves  of  C.  lingua  is  used  inter- 
nally in  inflammatory  disorders  and  malignant 
fevers.  C.  astringent  is  employed  as  a  poultice  or 
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lotion  for  badly-healed  ulcers.  The  root  of  C.  escu- 
lent  a*  an  East  Indian  species,  is  bitter  and  purga- 
tive; the  foliage  is  edible.  Finally,  C.  Anavinaa, 
also  an  Indian  species,  has  very  diuretic  pulp, 
while  the  leaves  are  used  in  medicated  baths. 

cased,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CASE,  t'.] 

Case'-Ic,  «.  [Fr.  caseique^  from  Lat.  caseus— 
cheese.]  Pertaining  to  cheese. 

caseic-acld,  s. 

Chem.:  A  name  given  to  an  acid  obtained  from 
cheese,  the  existence,  however,  of  which  has  been 
denied. 

case -ine,  case-In,  s.  [Fr.  caseine ;  Lat.  caseus 
= cheese.] 

Chem. :  An  albuminoid  substance  found  in  milk, 
soluble  in  alkali.  It  is  coagulated  by  animal  mem- 
branes. It  dries  into  a  yellow  mass,  and  contains 
less  nitrogen  than  albumin.  A  similar  substance, 
called  vegetable  caseine  or  legumin,  occurs  in  peas, 
beans,  <&c. 

"  The  deficiency  of  gluten  and  albumen,  as  compared 
with  the  casein  of  milk,  is  supplied  by  milk  itself,  by 
eggs>  by  meat,  fresh  or  salt,  and  by  the  seeds  that  tibouiid 
in  casein — the  pea,  the  bean,  and  the  lentil." — Dr.  Guy; 
On  Dietaries. 

IT  Vegetable  caseine :  A  substance  essentially  the 
same  as  animal  caseine,  of  which  from  twenty  to 
twenty-seven  per  cent,  occurs  in  the  pea  and  bean, 
while  the  seeds  of  leguminous  plants  in  general 
contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  it.  (Brown.) 

case -mate,  *cas-a-mat,  s.  [Fr.  casemate ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  casamata;  Ital.  casamatta,  from  casa  —  a 
house,  and  matto,  fern,  tnatta— mad,  foolish ;  also  in 
the  sense  of  Eng.  "  dummy."] 

1.  Fortification: 

(1)  A  kind  of  bomb-proof  vault  or  arch  of  stone- 
work, in  that  part  of  the  flank  of  a  bastion  next  the 
curtain,  somewhat  retired  or  drawn  back  toward 
the  capital  of  the  bastion,  serving  as  a  battery  to 
defend  the  face  of  the  opposite  oastion,  and  the 
moat  or  ditch. 

(2)  The    well,   with    its   several    subterran  eous 
branches,  dug  in  the  passage  of  the  bastion,  till 
the  miner  is  neard  at  work,  and  air  given  to  the 
mine.    (Harris.) 

2.  Arch.:  A  hollow  molding,  such  as  the  cave tto. 
(Gwilt.) 

casemate-gun,  a. 

Mil.:  A  gun  is  mounted  in  casemate  when  it  is 
placed  in  a  protected  chamber  and  fires  through  an 
embrasure.  The  construction  of  the  carriage  differs 
somewhat  from  that  of  the  barbette. 

casemate-truck,  s. 

Vehicles:  A  truck  for  transporting  guns,  &c.,  in 
casemate  galleries  or  through  posterns. 

case'-ma-ted,  a.  [  Eng.  casemat(e) ;  -ed.]  Fur- 
nished with  or  formed  like  a  casemate. 

"Casemated  batteries  are  sometimes  used  in  the  sea 
faces  of  works." — Campbell. 

case  -ment,  s.  &  a.  [An  abbreviation  of  encase- 
ment; from  O.  Fr.  encasser—to  frame,  to  case ;  casse 
-a  case,  a  chest.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Properly  a  small  portion  of  an  old-fashioned 
window,  made  to  open  on  hinges  fastened  to  one 
of  its  vertical  sides,  the  rest  of  the  window  being 
fixed. 

"Why,  then  may  you  have  a  cctaement  of  the  great  cham- 
ber window,  where  we  play,  open,  and  the  moon  may  shine 
in  at  the  casement." — Shakesp.:  Mid.  Night's  Dream,  iii.  L 

(2)  Now  applied  to  the  whole  window ;  a  window. 
"He  watched  them  from  the  casement  when  they 

walked." 

Longfellow:  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn;  The  Theologian's 
Tale. 

j-(3)  Sometimes  applied  to  the  frame  only  of  a 
window. 

"  A  box  perchance  is  from  yonr  casement  hung 
For  the  small  wren  to  build  in." 

Wordsworth;  Excursion,  bk.  v. 
"  Yet  still  his  jaws  and  teeth  they  clatter, 
Like  a  loose  casement  in  the  wind." 

Ibid.;  Qooda  Itlake  and  Harry  Gill. 
*2.  Fig. :  Applied  to  the  heart  or  breast. 
"Thy  casement  I  need    not   open,  for  I  look  through 
thee."—  Shakes^,:  All's  Well,  ii.  3. 
II.  Technically : 

*1.  Mil.:  A  loop-hole  in  a  wall  to  shoot  through. 
(Coles.) 

2.  Carp.:  The  name  given  by  carpenters  to  the 
kind  of  planes  called  by  tradesmen  fallows  and 
rounds, 

B.  As  adjective :  In  the  compounds;  as,  casement- 
curtain,  casement-edge. 

tease  ment -ed,  a.  [Eng.  casement;  -ed.]  Fur- 
nished with  a  casement. 


casher 

ca$  -6-OUS,  a.  [In  Fr.  ca&teux;  Lat.  caseus=s 
cheese.]  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  cheese ;  con- 
sisting of  cheese. 

"Its  fibrous  parts  are  from  the  caseous  parts  of  the 
chyle." — Floyer;  On  Humors. 

caseous-oxide,  s.    [In  Ger.  kdsoxyd.] 
Chem.:  A  name  for  a  combination  of  cheese  with 
oxygen;  also  called  APOSEPIDIN  (q.  v.). 

*cas-er'n,  s.  [Fr.  &  Ger.  caserne;  Sp.  &  Port. 
caserna;  Ital.ca«erma,  from  Lat.  casa—o.  cottage.] 
A  little  room  or  lodgment  erected  between  the  ram- 
part and  the  houses  of  fortified  towns,  to  serve  as 
apartments  or  lodgings  for  the  soldiers  of  the  garri- 
son, with  beds.  (Harris.) 

cas  -e-um,  s.  [Lat.  coseu«=cheese.]  The  same 
as  CASEINE  (q.  v.). 

cash  (!),«.&  a.  [O.  Fr.  casse=a  box,  case,  or 
chest;  Fr.caisse;  Lat.  capsa.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

*1.  A  chest  or  money-box. 

"  Casse.  A  box,  case,  or  chest,  to  carry  or  keep  weare* 
in;  also  a  merchant's  cash  or  counter." — Cotgrave. 

"This  bank  is  properly  a  general  cash,  where  every 
man  lodges  his  money." — Sir  W.  Temple;  United  Prov., 
ch.  ii. 

"...  20,000*.  are  known  to  be  In  her  cash."—  Win- 
wood:  Memorials,  iii.  281. 

2.  Properly  ready-money ;  coin  or  specie.  It  is 
also  applied  to  valuable  securities  capable  of  being 
readily  converted  into  money. 

"  Who  sent  the  Thief  that  stole  the  Cash  away  .    .    ." 
Pope:  Horace,  bk.  II.,  epistle  ii.  24-5. 

"...  the  minister  received  only  from,  four  to  eight 
pounds  sterling  in  cash."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

Cash  down:  Money  paid  at  the  time  of  mak- 
ing a  purchase  or  of  closing  a  bargain.  Also  called 
spot  cash. 

IT  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  cash  and 
money;  "Money  is  applied  to  everything  which 
serves  as  a  circulating  medium ;  cash  is,  in  a  strict 
sense,  put  for  coin  only:  bank  notes  are  money, 
guineas  and  shillings  are  cash:  all  cashis  therefore 
money,  but  all  money  is  not  cash."  (Crabb:  Eng. 

B.  As  adjective:  (See  the  compounds.) 
Compounds  of  obvious  signification:    Cash-box, 

cash-keeper. 
cash-account,  s. 

1.  Bookkeeping:  An  account  in  which 'only  cash 
or  ready-money  transactions  are  entered. 

2.  Banking:  An  account  of  advances  made  to  a 
customer  on  security. 

cash-balance,  *. 

Bookkeeping:  The  amount  which  stands  on  the 
debtor  side  of  the  cash-account. 

cash-book,  s.  A  book  in  which  is  kept  a  record 
of  money  received  or  paid  out. 

"  The  cash-book  contains  an  account  of  all  money  trans, 
actions.  It  is  kept  in  a  folio  form  like  the  ledger,  with 
Dr.  marked  on  the  left-hand  page,  and  Cr.  on  the  right. 
On  the  Dr.  side  is  entered  all  money  received;  and  on  the 
Or.  all  money  paid." — Rees:  Cyclopedia;  Bookkeeping. 

"...  little  that  is  truly  noble  can  be  expected  from 
one  who  is  ever  pouring  on  [poring  over]  his  cash-book  or 
balancing  his  accompts." — Spectator,  No.  174. 

cash-girl',  °r  f  8<  A  messenger  employed  in  1  argo 
retail  establishments  to  carry  the  money  received 
by  clerks  from  customers  to  a  cashier,  and  bring 
back  the  proper  change. 

cash-credit,  s.  The  privilege  of  drawing  money 
from  a  bank,  on  personal  or  previously  deposited 
security ;  a  cash-account. 

cash-price,  s.  The  price  of  anything  when  sold 
for  cash,  as  distinguished  from  the  price  when  sold 
on  time. 

cash-register,  s.  An  instrument  for  registering 
the  amount  of  money  paid  on  every  purchase  made 
at  a  store,  barroom,  restaurant,  &c.  Its  principal 
purpose  is  to  operate  as  a  check  upon  dishonesty  in 
the  salesman,  barkeeper  or  cashier. 

cash-sales,  s.  Sales  made  for  money  to  be  paid 
on  a  cash  basis,  as  opposed  to  those  on  which  time 
is  allowed, 

cash  (2),  8.  A  native  Chinese  copper  or  brass 
coin,  perforated  with  a  square  hole,  and  strung  on 
threads ;  in  value  about  one  mill. 

*cash  (1),  v.  t,  [A  shortened  form  of  cashier 
(q.v.).]  [CASS,  v,]  To  disband,  dismiss. 

"  And  thereupon  cashing  the  greatest  part  of  his  land 
army,  he  only  retained  one  thousand  of  the  best  soldiers." 
— Sir  A.  Gorges,  in  Fttrchas's  Pilgrim. 

cash  (2},r.  t.  [CASH  (l),s.]  To  change  or  convert 
into  cash  ;  to  exchange  for  money, 
cashed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CASH,  v.] 
cash   er,  s.  <fc  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
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casher-box 

casher-box,  «. 

Glass  manufacture:  A  table  covered  with  coal 
cinders,  on  which  the  globe  of  glass  is  rested  whili- 
the  blowing-tube  is  detached  and  a  rod  attached  to 
the  other  pole  of  the  globe,  preparatory  to  flashing. 
[CROWN-GLASS.]  (Knight.) 

ca-shew'  (Shew  as  shoo),  s.  &  a.  [A  corruption 
of  acajou,  the  French  form  of  the  native  Brazilian 
name  acajaiba."] 

A.  As  substantive: 

Bot. :  The  seed  of  the  Anacaraium  oecidentale,  a 
tree  of  the  family  Anacardiacew.  It  is  a  large  tree, 
somewhat  like  a 
walnut.  The  fruit 
or  nut  is  kidney- 
shaped,  of  an  asn 
color ;  the  shell 
-consists  of  three 
layers,  the  outer 
and  inner  of 
which  are  hard 
and  dry,  but  the 
intermediate 
layer  contains  a 
quantity  of  black, 
extremely  acrid, 
caustic  oil,  which 
is  destroyed  by 
roasting  the  nuts 
before  eating 
them.  The  oil  is 
applied  to  floors 
in  India  to  protect  ~  , 

them  from  the  at-  Cashew, 

tacks  of  white  ants.    [As  AC  AKDIUM.] 

B.  As  adjective:  (See  the  compounds.) 
cashew-bird,  s.    The  Jamaica  name  for  a  Tan- 

ager,  Tanagra  zena.    (Ogilvie.) 

cashew-nut, «. 

Sot. :  The  fruit  or  nut  of  the  Anacardium.  occi- 
dentale. [CASHEW.] 

cashew-tree,  s.  f^W.  Indian  name.]  The  Acacia 
tortuosa.  Its  timber  is  hard  and  tough.  (Dr.Royle: 
Deocrip.  Catalog,  of  Woods,  1813.) 

cash-hor-nle,  s.  [Etym.  unknown/]  A  game 
played  with  clubs  by  two  opposite  parties  of  boys, 
the  aim  of  each  party  being  to  drive  a  ball  into  a 
hole  belonging  to  their  antagonists,  while  the  latter 
strain  every  nerve  to  prevent  this.  (Scotch.) 

cash  le  (1),  a.  [Icel.  fcoes=congeries,  whence 
fcas-a=to  heap,  to  amass;  or  perhaps  rather  allied 
to  Icel.  karskr,  fcosAr=quick,  nimble,  as  radically 
the  same  with  Aasfcj/=rank  (q.v.).  (Jamieson.)  Or 


perhaps  the  same  as  CATCHY  (q.  v.).] 
1.  Luxuriant  and  succulent.     (Sp 
tables  and  the  shoots  of  trees.) 


"  Beep  down  in  the  Bauchle  glen  o'  Trows, 
Aneth  the  cashie  wild." 

Ballad,  Edin.  Hag,,  October,  1818,  p.  328. 

If  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  it  is  said  in  an  old 
rhyme — 

" gade  down  to  the  cashie  wud 

To  pa*  the  roses  bra." 

Ballad,  Edin.  Hag.,  September,  1818,  p.  153. 

2.  Transferred  to  animals  that  grow  very  rapidly. 

3.  Delicate,  not  able  to  endure  fatigue. 

IT  This  is  only  a  secondary  sense  of  the  term,  as 
substances,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  which 
shoot  up  very  rapidly  and  rankly,  are  destitute  of 
vigor. 

4.  Flaccid,  slabby.    (Applied  to  food.) 

cash  le  (2),  a.  [Perhaps  the  same  as  Calshie. 
(Jamicson.)] 

1.  Talkative. 

2.  Forward. 

cash  ier  ,  s.  fFr.  eaissier ;  Ital.  cassiere,  from 
cai&se.  cas8a=cash.]  He  who  has  charge  of  money ; 
a  cash-keeper;  one  who  keeps  the  books  of  cash 
payments  and  receipts  of  a  firm. 

"  I  f  u  steward  or  cashier  be  suffered  to  run  on,  without 
bringing  him  to  a  reckoning,  such  a  sottish  forbearance 
will  teach  him  to  shuffle." — South. 

cash-le'r',  "casseere,  v.  t.  [GOT.  cassiren  =  to 
cashier,  to  destroy;  Fr.  ca&ser="to  breake,  burst 
.  .  .  quash  asunder,  also  to  casse.  casseere,  dis- 
charge'r  (Cotyrave) ;  Ital.  cassare;  Lat.  co*«o=to 
bring  to  nothing,  annihilate ;  caigU4=empty,  void.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  To  invalidate,  annul,  render  of  none  effect. 

"  Seconds  in  factions  many  times  prove  principals;  bat 
many  times  also  they  prove  cyphers,  and  are  cashiered." 
— Bacon. 

*2.  To  dismiss  from  one's  service,  discharge.  (Of 
persons,  as  II.) 

"  They  have  already  cashiered  several  of  their  followers 
as  mutineers." — Addlaon:  Freeholder. 

*3.  To  discard,  dismiss.    (Of  thine?.) 
"  Connections  formed  for  interest,  and  endeared, 
By  selfish  views  [are]  censured  and  caxltterftl." 

I  v.iryiei-..  Tirm'luium,  496. 
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II.  Mil,:  To  dismiss  an  officer  from  service;  to 
annul  one's  commission.  [Generally  in  a  bad  sense.] 

"  He  had  the  insolence  to  cashier  the  captain  of  the  lord 
lieutenant's  own  body  guard."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eiig., 
en.  vi. 

cash-ier  ed,  pa. par.  &  a.    [CASHIER,  v.] 

tcash-ler'-er,  s,  [Eng.  cashier  (v.);  -er.]  One 
who  cashiers,  discharges,  or  dismisses. 

cash-ier'-IAg,  pr.par.,  a.  &s.    [CASHTER,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  <&  particip.  adj.;  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  discharging  or  dismiss- 
ing from  service ;  the  state  of  being  discharged  or 
dismissed. 

cash  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CASH,  r.] 

A.  &  B*  As  pr.  par,  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  operation  of  converting 
into  cash ;  encashment. 

*cash'-llte,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Cf.  Wei.  casglu 
—to  collect,  cosffl=collection.]  A  mulct.  (Whar- 
ton.) 

cash-mar'-Ies,  8.  pi.      [Fr.  chassemare'e,  from 
chasser  —  to  hunt,  to  drive,  and  marie  =  the  tide 
.    .    .    fresh  sea  fish.]    Fish-carriers;  people  who 
drive  carts  of  fish  through  villages  for  sale. 
"  Na  mulettis  thair  his  cofferis  carries, 
Bot  lyk  a  court  of  anld  cashmaries, 
Or  cadyers  coming  to  ane  fair." 
Legend  Bp.  St.  Androis;  Poems  Kth  Cent.,  p.  328. 

cash'-mere,  s.  &  a.  [Named  from  the  country 
whence  it  is  imported.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  material  for  shawls,  of  a  rich  and  costly 
kind,  made  from  the  fine  wool  of  a  species  of  goat, 
a  native  of  Thibet. 

2.  A  fine  woolen  stuff,  made  in  imitation  and  sub- 
stitution of  real  cashmere. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  composed  of  the  ma- 
terials described  in  A. 

cash-mer-Stte',  «.  [From  Eng.,  &c.,  cashmere 
(q.  v.),  and  suff.  -ette.] 

Fabrics:  A  lady 'a  dress-goods,  made  with  a  soft 
and  glossy  surface  in  imitation  of  cashmere. 

Cash-mer'-I-an,  a.  [Eng.  cashmer(e);  -ian.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  cashmere. 

ca  shoo',  s.  ("Fr.  cachout  from  the  Cochin-Chi- 
nese caycau.]  The  same  as  CATECHU  (q.  v.). 

cas-Im-Ir-6'-a,  s.  [Namedtafter  a  certain  Cas- 
imir  Gomez,  of  whom  nothing  is  known.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  gorder  Aurantiaceie. 
Casimiroa,  edulis  is  cultivated  in  Mexico.  The  pulp 
is  agreeable  to  the  taste,  but  induces  sleep;  the 
seeds  are  poisonous.  (Treas,  of  Bot.) 

Cas'-Ifig(l),pr.  par. ,«.&«.    [CASE,  t\] 

A.  &  B.  As.  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  inclosing  in  a  case  or  covering. 

2.  A  case  or  covering. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  3tfetal-tvorking:  The  middle  wall  of  a  blast- 
furnace.   Beginning  from  the  inside,  we  find  the 
lining,  stuffing*  casing^  and  mantle.    [BLAST-FUR- 
NACE.]    (Knight.) 

2.  Shipbuilding:  The  cylindrical  curb  around  a 
steamboat  funnel,  protecting   the  deck  from  the 
heat. 

3.  Blasting:  A  wooden  tunnel  for  powder-hose  in 
blasting.    [HOSE-TROUGH.] 

*cas'-Iftg  (2),  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Perhaps  from 
Fr.  gazon=tHTt .]  [C  AZZON.]  Dried  cow-dung,  used 
as  fuel. 

"  God  permitted  him  to  take  other  fuel,  namely,  cow's 
dung,  dried  casings,  to  bake  his  bread  with." — Waterlautif 
Script.  Vlndic.,  iii.  94. 

*cas-l  -no,  s.  [Ital.  casino— &  summer-house,  a 
small  villa ;  dimin.  of  caj*a=a  house;  Lat.  casa=a 
cottage.]  A  public  house  or  room  for  dancing  aud 
music. 

"The  times  are  such  that  one  scarcely  dares  to  allude 
to  that  kind  of  company  which  thousands  of  our  young 
men  in  Vanity  Fair  are  frequenting  every  day,  which 
nightly  fills  casinos  and  dancing  rooms,  .  .  ."— Thack 
eray;  Vanity  Fair. 

*cask,  *ltaske,  a.  [Icel.  fcarsfcr,  Icaskr;  Sw.  & 
Ban.  karsk.~]  Brave,  doughty. 

"  The  laddes  weren  kaske  and  teyte." 

Harelok,  1,841. 

*caak(l),8.    [CASQUE.] 

cask  (2) ,  *caske,  s.  [Fr.  casque ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  cosco.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  barrel,  a  wooden  vessel  used  for  inclosing 
liquor  or  provisions, 

"The  victuallers  soon  found  out  with  whom  they  had  to 
deal,  and  sent  down  to  the  fleet  casks  of  meat  which  dogs 
would  not  touch." — Xacaulity:  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  xiv. 


cassada-bread 

IT  It  has  cask  in  a  kind  of  plural  sense,  to  signify 
the  commodity  or  provisionwf  casks. 

"Great  inconveniences  grow  by  the  bad  cask  being- 
commonly  so  ill  seasoned  and  conditioned,  as  that  a  ^reat 
part  of  the  beer  is  ever  lost  and  cast  away."— Raleigh. 

2.  The  quantity  contained  in  a  cask. 
*3.  A  casket. 

"A  Jewell  lockt  into  the  woefullest  cask."— Shakesp.; 
Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  1. 1. 

2.  Dyeing :    One   form  of    steam-apparatus   for 
steaming  cloths  which  have  been  printed  with  a 
mixture  of  dye-extracts  and  mordants,  in  order  to- 
fix  the  colors.    It  is  a  hollow  cylinder,  within  which 
the  cloths  are  suspended  for  the  application  of  the 
steam   admitted    to    the    interior    of    the    drum. 
(KntgM.) 

cask-buoy,  s.    [Buoy.]    (Knight.) 
tcask,  i?.  t.    [CASK,  s.]    To  put  into  a  cask. 

cask  -et,  s.  [Corrupted  from  Fr.  cassette  =  a 
casket ;  dimin.  of  casse—a.  box,  case;  Lat.  copsa=a. 
chest ;  capto=to  hold,  contain.  (Skeat.)] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  little  chest  or  coffer,  a  jewel-case. 

"All,  my  lord,  are  ready: 
Here  is  the  key  and  casket." 

Byron:  Manfred,  iii.  1. 
"Here,  catch  this  casket;  it  is  worth  the  pains." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 

2.  A  coffin. 

"...  all  heads  were  reverently  uncovered  as  the- 
casket  was  removed  from  the  hearse."— Evening  Telegram* 
April  3,  1893. 

*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  body,  as  inclosing  the  soul. 

"They  fonnd  him  dead,  and  cast  into  the  streets, 
An  empty  casket,  where  the  jewel,  life. 
By  some  damned  hand  was  robbed  and  ta'en  away." 
Shakesp. :  King  John,  v.  1», 

2.  The  breast. 

"O  ignorant  poor  man!  what  dost  thou  bear 
Locked  up  within  the  casket  of  thy  breast?  " 

D«*iM» 

3.  The  tomb,  as  inclosing  the  body. 

"Mine eye  hath  found  that  sad  sepulchral  rock, 
That  was  the  casket  of  heav*n'a  richest  store." 

Milton:  Ode  on  the  Passion. 

*cask'-et,  v.  t.  [CASKET,  s.]  To  inclose  or  shut 
up  in  a  casket. 

"I  have  writ  my  letters,  casketed  my  treasure,  and  given, 
order  for  our  horses."— Shakesp.;  Alfa  Well,  ii.  5. 

cas'-pere,  s.    [Etymology  doubtful.] 
Bot, :  A  plant— Alliaria  qfficinalis. 
*cas  -Ipe-caws,  *cas-pl-taws,  *cas-ple-laws, 
*cas-Chie-lawiSj  s.    [Possibly  from  Dut.  kous;  Fr. 
cAauwe=a  stocking,  and  Dut.  IOUM>= lukewarm,! 
An  instrument  of  torture  formerly  used  in  Scotland. 
(Lvngmuir's  Jamieson.) 

tcasque  (que  ask),*cask,  s.  [Fr.  casque;  Ital., 
Sp.,  &  Port.  casco=a  skull,  cask,  helmet]  Armor 
for  the  head,  a  head-piece. 

"Old  Nestor  shook  the  casque." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  vii.  220. 
"There  came  a  youth  from  Georgia's  shore,— 
A  military  casque  he  wore." — Wordsworth:  Ruth.. 

If  Obvious  compound :  Casque-shaped. 

tcasqued  (queask),  a.  [CASQUE,*.]  Wearing  a 
casque. 

"He  was  clothed  in  a  dragoon's  dress,  belted  and 
casqued,  and  about  to  mount  a  charger." — Scott:  Anti- 
quary, ch.  vi. 

teas -quet-el  (quet  as  ket),  s.  [Dimin.  of 
casque  (q.  v.).]  A  light  helmet.  (Southey.) 

*cass,  *casse,  s.    [CASE.] 

*cass,  r.  t.  [Fr.  causer;  Ital.  cassare;  Low  Lat.. 
casso;  either  from  cassus=empty,  or  from  quas$o= 
to  shake.] 

1.  To  render  useless ;  to  annul. 

"  When  this  eleccion  came  to  the  Pope  he  cassed  it." — 
Cot  grave:  Chronicle,  p.  153. 

2.  To  discharge,  release,  dismiss. 

"They  were  cassed  and  discharged  of  their  militarie 
oath," — Holland.-  Amm.  Marcellianus. 

"Thevorb  tocass  was  once  naturalized  in  the  English 
tongue,  but  it  is  now  obsolete."— Trench:  English  Past 
and  Present,  p.  85. 

3.  To  vanquish,  defeat, 

"Of  the  Vitellians  he  both  cassed  and  also  chusticeu 
very  many." — Holland;  Suetonius,  p.  245. 

"Thay  warcossi'n,  but  array,  at  thair  spulye." — BeUen- 
tlfn:  T.  Livtiu,  p.  21. 

cas'-sa-da,  cas  -sa-do,  s.    [CASSAVA.] 
cassada-bread, s.    [CASSAVA-BREAD.] 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t. 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mote,     cub,    cttre,    unite,     cur,    rtle,    full;     try,    Syrian.     IB,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  lew. 


cassakin 

•cas'-sa-kln,  s.  [Eng.  cassock;  dimin.  suff.  -in.] 
A  little  cassock. 

cas-sa-mun  -air,  *.  [An  Eastern  word.  Cf. 
Mahratta  A"«Yc/*or(77HU=:azingiberaceous  plant,  Cur- 
cuma zerumbet,  and  Krishna  tamara=Canna  In- 

dtca.] 

Phar.:  The  name  of  a  root  Drought  from  the 
East  Indias  in  irregular  cut  pieces  of  various 
shapes.  The  cortical  portion  is  marked  with  circles 
of  a  dusky  brown;  tne  inner  part  is  paler  and 
unequally  yellow.  It  is  warm,  bitter,  and  aromatic, 
and  smells  like  ginger.  It  is  used  in  hysterical, 
epileptic,  and  paralytic  affections.  It  is  sometimes 
referred  to  the  species  Zinziber  cassamuniar, 

cas -sa~reep,  s.  [From  Eng.,  &c.,cas8a(va),  with 
suff.  -reea,  of  doubtful  etym.]  The  inspissated 
juice  of  tne  cassava,  which  is  highly  antiseptic,  and 
forms  the  basis  of  tne  West  Indian  pepper-pod. 

*cas  -sate,  v.  /.  [Fr.  ccrsser;  Ital.  cassare;  Low 
Lat.  casso;  from  rassw*=empty,org«a$so=to break 
in  pieces.]  To  render  void  or  null,  to  abrogate,  to 
quash. 

"  This  opinion  supersedes  and  cassates  the  best  medium 
we  have." — Hay:  On  the  Cretititm. 

*cas-sa -tion,  s.  [Fr,  cassation;  Low  Lat.  cos- 
satioj  from  cosso=to  quash.]  The  act  of  making 
null  and  void,  or  quashing. 

^f  The  Court  of  Cassation,  in  France,  is  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  so  named  from  its  having 
the  power  to  quash  [Fr.  cosset']  or  alter  the  decis- 
ions of  the  courts  below. 

cas-sa-va,*.  [Fr.  cassave;  Sp,  casabe,  cazabe, 
from  the  native  Haytian  uamot  kasabi.] 

1.  Comm.,  Bot.,  <£c..*  A  purified   and  nutritious 
fecula  (starch)  obtained  from  the  roots  of  some 
euphorbiaceous  plant*,  and 

specially  from  those  of  Ja- 
tropha  or  Janipha  manihott 
and  J.  Ifteflingii, 

2.  Bot. :  A  plant,  the  Man- 
dioc   or   Manihot,   Manihot 
utilissima  \Jatropha  or  Ja- 
nipha manikot,  Linn.)    It  is 
a  native  of  the  warmer  parts 
of  this  country,  where  the 
root,  after  being  freed  of  its 
poisonous  juice  by  pressure, 
&c.,  is  ground  to  the  starch 
or  flour  called  cassava,  and 

then   made   into  cakes   o  f    Cassava  (1.  Flower, 
bread.    It  is  also  used  as  a  2.  Root), 

sauce,    and,    mixed  with 

molasses,  to  form  an  intoxicating  drink.    Tapioca 
is  purified  granulated,  cassava. 

cassava-bread,  «.    Bread  made  from  cassava. 

cassava-plant,  s.  The  same  as  CASSAVA  (2) 
(q.  v.i. 

cass  -a-war-y\  s.    [CASSOWARY.] 

*cass-e  -done,  s.    [CHALCEDONY.] 

"Item  in  a  box  beand  within  the  said  kist,  a  collar  of 
cassedonis  with  grete  hingur  of  moist,  twa  rubeis,  twa 
perils,  eontannnd  xzv  email  cassectonia  set  in  gold. — Item 
a  beid.  [bead]  of  a  cassedone." — Inventories,  p.  9,  12. 


after  him. 

Cassegranian-telescope,  s.  A  form  of  the  re- 
flec ting- telescope  in  which  the  great  speculum  is 
perforated  like  the  Gregorian,  but  the  rays  converg- 
ing from  the  surface  of  the  mirror  are  reflected  back 
by  a  small  convex  mirror  in  the  axis  of  the  tele- 
scope, and  come  to  a  focus  at  a  point  near  the  aper- 
ture in  the  speculum,  where  they  form  an  inverted 
image,  which  is  viewed  by  the  eye-piece  screwed 
into  the  tube  behind  the  speculum. 

*casse'-pa-per,s.  [Fr.  papier  cassf;  fromcosser 
=  to  break,  destroy;  Low  Lat.  casso.]  [CASS.] 
Broken  paper;  the  two  outside  quires  of  a  ream. 

cas-ser -I-an,  a.  [From  Julius  Casserius  of 
Padua.]  Pertaining  to  Julius  Casserius  (see  etym.). 

casserian-gangllon,  s. 

Anat. :  A  large  semi-lunar  ganglion  formed  by  the 
fifth  nerve.  It  is  at  the  point  of  sub-division  into 
,the  ophthalmic,  the  superior,  and  the  maxillary 
nerves. 

cas  -865,  caBBh'-eg,  s.    [CASHES.] 

CaS'-Bl-a,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  cassia;  Gr.  kassia  and 
kasia  ;  Ital.  cassia;  Fr.  casse.  For  Heb.,  <fcc.,  see  1 
Scripture.] 

A.  A  s  substantive: 

I.  Scrip, ,  c&c.:  Cassia  occurs  in  the  following 
places:  (1)  Exod.  xxx.  24,  where  the  Heb.  is  qiddah, 
Sept.  Gr.  ireos,  genit.  of  iris ;  (2)  Psalm  xlv.  8  (Heb. 
9),  where  it  is  qetsioth,  which  is  the  fern.  pi.  of 
qetsiah,  from  qatsa—to  cut  off,  to  peel  off,  used  of 
bark,  Sept.  Gr.  kasia ;  and  (3)  Ezek.  xxvii.  19,  where 
it  is  qiddah  (see  No.  1).  In  the  Septuagint  there  is 
a  different  reading.  Qiddah  is  from  qadad  =  to 


Cassia  Occidentalis. 
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cleave.  According  to  Dr.  Royle  qiddah  was  prob- 
ably what  is  now  called  Cassia-bark  (q.  v.),  and  the 
qetsiah  the  samo  as  Syriac  kooshta,  Arab,  koosh  and 
koostt  the  Aucklandia  Costus,  a  composite  plant 
growing  near  Cashmere,  and  allied  to  the  Carline- 
thistle. 

"All  thy  garments  smell  of  myrrh,  aloes,  and  cassia."— 
Ps.  xlv.  8. 

2.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Legnminosae, 
suborder  Ceesalpinieffi,  and  tribe  C'assieae.    It  has 
five  unequal  sepals,  five  petals  all  yellow,  unequal 
in  size  but  not  pap. 

ilionacoous,  ten 
stamina  distinct 
from  each  other,  the 
three  lowest  the 
longest,  the  four  in- 
ter mediate  ones 
shorter  and  straight, 
and  the  remaining 
three  sterile  or  abor- 
tive; ovary  stalked, 
usually  curved, 
leaves  simply  and 
abruptly  pinnated 
with  opposite  leaf- 
lets, generally  with 
glands  on  the  pedun- 
cles. Between  200 
and  300  species  are 
known.  They  are 
trees,  shrubs,  or 
herbs.  They  are 
found  inlndia.Africa 
and  the  warmer  parts  of  this  country.  Several 
furnish  Senna.  [3.  Pharm.  SENNA.]  The  seeds  of 
•Cassia  Absus,  which  are  very  bitter,  are  brought  to 
Cairo  from  the  interior  of  Africa :  they  are  called 
Chicin  or  Cismatan,  and  are  regarded  as  the  best  of 
remedies  for  Egyptian  ophthalmia.  The  bark  of 
C.  aurata  is  used  in  India  medicinally,  and  also  for 
dyeing  and  tanning  leather.  The  roasted  seeds  of 
C.  occidental™,  which,  notwithstanding  its  specific 
name,  is  found  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West 
Indies,  are  used  in  the  Mauritius  for  coffee,  and  as 
a  remedy  in  asthma. 

"When,  turning  round  a  cassia,  full  in  view, 
Death,  walking  all  alone  beneath  a  yew." 

Tennyson:  Love  and  Death. 

IT  Clove  Cassia : 

Comm.:  The  bark  of  Dicypellium  caryophylla- 
tum,  a  lauraceous  tree  from  Brazil. 

3.  Pharm, :  Alexandrian  senna  consists  of  leaflets 
of    Cassia   oMcinalis,  var.    lanceolata,  and  of   C. 
obovata.    Indian  senna  consists  of  leaflets   of  C. 
officinalii,  var.  elongata.    [SENNA.] 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds.) 

4.  Socially:  Cassia  is  a  plant  regarded  as  sacred 
in  the  tenets  of  Free  Masonry,  and  whenever  a 
brother  of  the  order  is  interred,  sprigs  of  evergreen, 
(supposed  to  represent  Cassia)  are  cast  into  the 
grave.    The  allusion  is  to  a  beautiful  legend  in  con- 
nection with  one  of  the  ancient  princes   of  the 
order,    Hiram   Abiff,   and   also   to  the   evergreen 
memory  in  which  the  brother  just  departed  will  be 
held. 

cassia-bark  (Eng.),  cassia  lignea  (Lat.),  a. 

Pharm. :  Cassia-bark,  or  Chinese  Cinnamon,  is 
the  bark  of  the  Cinnamomum  cassice.  It  is  used  to 
adulterate  Ceylon  Cinnamon,  which  is  the  inner 
bark  of  C.  zeylanicum.  It  is  detected  by  its  greater 
thickness  and  roughness,  and  by  having  a  less 
aromatic  odor  and  taste.  These  trees  belong  to  the 
order  Lauraceee.  Dr.  Wight  has  discovered  that 
cassia-bark  is  produced  also  by  several  and  per- 
haps by  all  the  species  of  Cinnamomum. 

cassia-buds,  s.  A  commercial  name  for  the 
flower-buds  of  Cinnamomum  aromaticum.  They 
are  used  like  those  of  cinnamon  and  cloves. 

cassia-llgnea,  s.    [CASSIA-BAEK.] 

cassia-oil,  s.  The  same  as  OIL  OF  CTNNAHON. 
It  is  produced  from  cassia-bark  and  cassia-buds. 

The  legume  of  Cathartocar- 


cassino 

cas-sl-dl  a-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cassida=a  little 
shield.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  monilicorn  coleopterous  in- 
sects, the  Tortoise  or  Helmet  Beetles.  [CAssiDA.> 
They  are  of  the  section  Tetramera,  and  sub-section 
Cyclica.  The  thorax  and  elytra  are  dilated  so  as  to 
constitute  a  shield,  whence  their  name.  The  ex- 
panded front  of  the  thorax  quite  envelops  the 
head.  When  captured  they  feign  death.  The  tall 
of  the  larvse  ends  in  a  fork. 

cas-sld-T-ns.,  s.  [From  Lat.  cassis  (genit.  cas- 
eidis)=a.  helmet,  andsuff.  -fna.) 

ZoOl.  :  A  genus  of  Cursorial  Isopod  Crustaceans, 
containing  the  little  animals  popularly  known  as 
shield-slaters. 

cas  sld-&n-?,  cas-sld-6me,  s.  [Fr.  cossidoine  ; 
Low  Lat.  cacedonius,  chalcedonius,  from  Cnalce- 
don.  a  town  in  Bithynia.] 

Botany  : 

1.  A  species  of  Lavendula   st&chas,  or   trench 
Lavender. 

2.  A  species  of  Gnaphalium,  Cottonweed,   Cud- 
weed, or  Goldylocks. 

cas-sld'-u-l?,,     s.      [Dimin.    of   Lat.    cassis  =  a 
helmet.] 
ZoOl.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Cassida- 


cassia-pods,  s.  pi. 

pus  (Cassia)  fistula. 


cassia-pulp  (Eng.),  cassia-pulpa  (Lat.)t  s. 

Pharm. ;  The  pulp  of  the  pods  of  Cassia  fistula, 
Pudding  pipe-tree  or  Purging  Cassia.  The  pulp 
has  a  brown-black  color,  a  sweet,  disagreeable 
taste,  and  contains  sugar,  pectin,  mucilage,  and  a 
bitter  substance.  It  is  a  slight  laxative,  but  is  apt 
to  produce  flatulence;  it  is  contained  in  Confectio 
Sennee. 

cas-sl-da,  s.  [Lat.  cassida=a  little  helmet, 
dimin.  of  c«*sj's=a  nelmet.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  monilicorn  coleopterous  in- 
sects, the  Tortoise  Beetles,  in  which  the  body  is 
short,  ovalt  and  frequently  concealed  beneath  the 
shield  of  the  head  and  case  wings. 

cas-sld  -e-OuS,  a.  JLat.  cassida—a.  little  helmet; 
ca$sis=a  helmet :  sun.  -eous.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  form  of  a  helmet,  as  the  upper 
sepal  in  the  flower  of  an  aconite. 


cas-sl-du  -H-dse,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  ca»- 
sidul(a)  (q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Echinida,  roundish  or  oval  in 
form,  with  very  fine  spines.  It  is  sometimes  sepa- 
rated into  two  families,  Echinobrissidte  and  Echino- 
lampadee  (q.  v.).  <j 

cas-sld-ui-li'-n?.,  s.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  cassidul(a) 
=  a  little  helmet,  and  suff.  -t'na.1 

ZoOl.  :  A  genus  of  Foraminifera,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Cassidnlinidae.  Cassidulina  Icevigata. 
and  crassa  are  common  in  England  ;  they  are  found 
also  fossil  with  other  species  from  the  Miocene 
onward. 

cas-sld-u-lln'-l-dse,  cas-sld-u-lln-l  -dS-ft,  s. 
pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  cassidulina  (q.  v.),  and  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -/</«:.] 

Zo6l.  :  A  family  of  Foraminifera,  sub-order  Per- 
forata. 

cas'-sle,  caz'-zle,  s.  [O.  Fr.  casse;  Ital.  cassa; 
from  Lat.  capsa=a  case.J  A  sort  of  basket  made 
of  straw. 

"Neither  do  they  use  pocks  or  sacks  as  we  do;  but  carry 
and  keep  their  corns  and  meal  in  a  sort  of  vessels  made  of 
straw,  called  cassies."  —  Brand:  Orkney,  p.  28. 

*cass'-ier,  v.  t.    [CASHIER.] 

"Moreonr,  if  the  Tflrtara  draw  homeward,  our  men 
mast  not  therefore  depart  and  coaster  their  bandes,  or 
separate  themselves  asunder."—  Eockluyt:  Voyages,  vol.  i., 
p.  63. 

cass'-I-mere,  s.  [CASHMEBE.  Fr.  cossimir;  Sp. 
&  Ital.  cosimiro.]  A  thin,  twilled  woolen  cloth 
used  for  men's  clothes.  Kerseymere  is  probably  a 
corruption.  Kersey  is  a  local  name  for  a  coarse 
worsted  cloth  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  (Knight, 
etc.) 

cas-si  -nse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cassis  =  a  helmet,  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -tnce.] 

ZoOl.:  A  sab-family  of  the  Mnricidae  (Murices), 
the  shells  of  which  are  large,  ventricose,  and  gener- 
ally smooth  ;  spire  very  short  ;  the  base  truncate 
and  emarginate,  or  with  recurved  channel  ;  inner 
lip  toothed  and  plaited. 

cas-si'ne,  s.    [A  native  name.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  South  African  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  Celastracece,  or  Spindle-tree  family. 
Seven  species  are  known.  The  wood  takes  a  good 
polish,  and  is  particularly  adapted  for  the  manu- 
facture of  musical  instruments. 

cas-sln-et  te,  s.    [Sp.  cosinete;  Ger.  carinet.] 

Fabric:  A  fabric  made  of  very  fine  wool,  some- 
times mixed  with  silk  or  cotton.  It  differs  from 
valentia  and  toilinette  in  having  its  twill  thrown 
diagonally. 

cas  -sin-He,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  No  explana- 
tion given  by  the  introducer.! 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Orthoclase,  of  a  dull  bluish- 
green  subtransparent  color,  and  containing  minute 
particles  bright  and  hexagonal  (hematite?).  It 
occurs  at  Blue  Hill,  Pennsylvania.  (Dana.) 

cas-si  -n6,  s.  [Ital.  casi«o=asmall  house,  dimin. 
of  cosa=a  cottage;  Fr.  cosin.]  A  game  at  cards 
usually  played  by  four  persons  (although  more  can 
enter  the  game),  two  on  each  side.  In  it  the  ten  of 
diamonds,  technically  called  great  cassino,  or  great 
casn.,  counts  two;  and  little  cassino,  or  little  cass., 
the  two  of  spades,  counts  one.  The  points  possible 
to  bo  scored  in  one  deal  (exclusive  of  sweeps)  num- 
ber 9.  They  are  :  Big  cassino,  2  ;  little  cassino,  1  ; 
cards,  1  ;  spades,  1  ;  each  ace,  1  =  4.  A  sweep  is 
counted  when  a  player  takes  up  all  the  cards  on  the 
table.  The  object  sought  in  the  game  (besides  the 
points  already  enumerated)  is  to  arrange  the  cards 
on  the  board  in  combination  so  that  the  sum  of  the 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     Bin,     a;;     expe:  t,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  £ 
-cian,      -tian  =  slijn.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  -  anus,     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deL 
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spots  on  the  cards  thne  combined  may  equal  those 
on  one  card  in  the  hand  of  the  player,  who  has  the 
right  to  take  as  many  cards  from  the  board  as  he 
can  thus  combine ;  or  he  may  capture  any  card  from 
the  board  the  counterpart  of  which  he  has  in  hand. 

cas  -Sin-Sid,  «.  [Named  after  Cassini,  a  cele- 
brated mathematician.] 

Math. :  An  elliptic  curve,  wherein  the  product  of 
any  two  lines,  drawn  from  the  foci  to  a  point  in  the 
curve,  shall  be  equal  to  the  rectangle  under  the 
semi-transverse  and  semi-conjugate  diameters. 

cas'-sl-ft-ber-rj,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  cassine,  from  the 
native  name,  and  Eng.  berry.] 
Sot.:  The  fruit  of  the  Viburnum  Icevigatum. 

Cas-Sl-6-pe  i-a,  s.    [Gr.  Kassiepeia.] 

1.  Ancient  Myth. :  The  wife  of  Cepheus,  a  myth- 
ical king  of  Ethiopia,  and  mother  of  Andromeda. 

2.  Astron. :  A  constellation  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, situated  between  Cepheus  and  Perseus. 

cas    sis,  s.    [Lat.  ras.si/»  =  a  helmet.] 

Zoology: 

\.  The  Helmet-stone,  an  echinite,  a  section  of  the 
class  of  Catacysti, 

'I.  A  genus  of  gasteropodons  mollusks,  family 
Bucconidce.  Their  English  name  is  Helmet-shells. 
They  are  ventricose  univalves ;  the  aperture  is  lon- 
gitudinal and  sub-dentated,  and  terminating  in  a 
short  reflected  canal.  This  genus  of  shells  is  found 
both  recent  and  fossil. 

'  C&S-sIt-er -I-a,  «.  [Gr.  fco8siteros=tin;  Lat.  cos- 
riterum.]  A  genus  of  crystals,  in  which  there  ap- 
pears to  Do  an  admixture  of  particles  of  tin. 

cas-sl-ter  -He,  s.  [Gr.  kassiteros=tw ;  »uff.  -it* 
Win.)  (q.  v.).] 

.  M in. :  SnC>2,  native  stannic  dioxide,  a  tetragonal 
nearly  transparent  mineral  of  a  brown  or  black, 
sometimes  red,  gray,  white,  or  yellow  color.  Hard- 
ness, 6-1;  specific  gravity,  6'4-7'l.  Composition : 
oxidol  of 'tin,  89-43-96'26 ;  tantalic  acid,  0-2'4 ;  sesqui- 
oxido  of  iron,  l-02-6'63 ;  sesquioxide  of  manganese, 
(HC8;  silica,  0-6'48;  alumina,  0-V20.  (Dana.) 

*cas-sI-t6r-6-tan -ta-lUe,  «.  [Gr.  kassiteros= 
tin,  and  Eng.  lantalite  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Tantalite  with  stannic  acid 
replacing  part  of  the  tantalic. 

*cas-30b,  s.    [Arabic.] 

Chem. :  Alkali,  or  alkaline  salt. 

cas  -s&Ck,  s.    [Fr.    cosaque;    Ital.     co8acca=a 

great  coat;  from  co»o=a  house,  a  covering.    Cf. 
ael.  ca*ag=a  long  coat.] 
*1.  A  soldier's  overcoat. 
•2.  A  dress  of  any  kind,  even  for  women. 

3.  A  kind  of  close-fitting  garment  worn  by  clergy- 
men, either  with  or  without  other  robes,  and  by 
choristers  and  choirmen  under  their  surplices. 

cas -s&cked,  «.  [Eng.  cassock;  -ed.]  Wearing  or 
dressed  in  a  cassock. 

"  A  cassocked  huntsman  and  a  fiddling  priest." 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  110. 

teas  -s6-let,  cas  s6-l6  tte,  s.  [Fr.  cassolette.'] 
A  box  made  of  ivory,  Ac.,  with  the  cover  perforated 
to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  odor  of  perfumery  kept 
or  placed  in  it ;  a  censer. 

"  Freeh  wood  of  aloes  wan  sent  to  burn  in  the  cassolets." 
—Moore:  Ike  fire-Worshippers.  (Note.) 

cas-s6n-a  de,  s.  EFr.  cassonade ;  O.  Fr.  casson; 
from  cai8son=a  chest;  so  called  from  its  being  im- 
ported in  large  chests  or  casks.]  Cask  or  raw  sugar, 
unrefined. 

•cas  so  on,  s.    [Fr.  caisson=a  chest.] 

Mil. :  A  kind  of  ordnance. 

cas  s6um  ba,  *.  [ An  Anboynan  word.  ]  A  pig- 
ment made  by  the  Amboynians  from  the  burnt  cap- 
sules of  a  tree,  Sterculia  Balanghas. 

cas -so^war-y1,  cas  -sl-ft-war-? ,  ».  [In  Ger. 
kasuar;  Nat.  Science  Lat.  casuariua  (Brisson). 
From  the  Malay  name  cossuwaris,  according  to 
Clusius.]  A  bird,  the 
Casuarius  galeatus.  That 
called  in  Banda  Eme  or 
Eume,  and  hence  by  the 
Portuguese  Emu.  It  is 
nearly  as  large  as  an  os- 
trich, beingaboutfivefeet 
high.  It  has  on  its  head  a 
crest  helmet,  or  casque, 
and  pendent  caruncles 
like  those  of  the  turkey. 
Instead  of  having  feathers 
on  its  wings  like  the  os- 
trich, '.t  has  stumps  some- 
Head  and  r  oot  of 

Cassowary. 

has  two  toes  on  the  feet, 

this  has  three,  with  a  large  claw  on  the  inner  toe. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  where  it 


what  resembling  pendent 
hair,  and  while  the  ostrich 


feeds  on  fruits,  seeds,  and  leaves,  deposits  its  eggs 
in  the  sand,  and  runs  with  great  rapidity  when 
pursued. 

"  I  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  relation  of  dam  and  chick, 
between  the  two  cassioutaries  in  St.  James's  Park." — 
Locke. 

cas  su-mun  -ar,  cas-su-mun -I-ar,  s.  [CASSA- 
MCNAIR.] 

cass -weed,  case'  weed,  casse  -weed,  s.  [Mid. 
Eng.  C088  =  case,  and  weed.] 

Bot.:  A  common  weed,  also  called  Shepherd's- 
poucb  (Capsella  Bursa-pastoris'). 

cas  sy  -vha,  s.  [From  Gr.  kasytas;  kadytas  = 
the  dodder  plant,  which  this  genus  much  resembles.] 

Bot . :  A  genus  of  •  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
order  Cassythace»  (q.  v.).  In  parts  of  Australia 
Cassythas  make  almost  impenetrable  thickets;  they 
are  called  Scrub-vines.  The  drupes  of  one  species, 
Cassytha  cuscutiformis,  are  eatable.  C.  filiforniis, 
a  thread-like  leafless  parasite,  spreading  over 
hedges  and  trees  in  the  Concan  and  various  other 
parts  of  India,  is  used  by  the  Hindoos  for  cleansing 
ulcers,  as  a  hair-wash,  and  for  other  purposes. 
(Treas.  of  Bot.,  <tc.) 

cas-sy-vlia'-§e-SB,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  cos- 
si/lhn-  (q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ocece.] 

Bot. :  Dodder-laurels,  an  order  of  Exogens,  alli- 
ance Daphnalia.  They  have  anthers  bursting  by 
recurved  valves,  scales  instead  of  leaves,  and  fruit 
buried  in  a  succulent  permanent  calyx.  Found  in 
the  tropics.  Known  genera  in  1845  one,  species  nine. 
(Lindley.) 

cast,  *caste,  *kest,  s.  [Icel.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  kast= 
a  throw.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  casting  or  throwing  anything. 

2.  That  which  is  thrown. 

"  Yet  all  these  dreadful  deeds,  this  deadly  fray, 
A  cast  of  dreadful  dust  will  soon  allay." 

Dryden:  Virgil;  Georgia  iv.  132. 

3.  The  distance  to  which  anything  is  or  can  be 
thrown. 

"  And  he  was  withdrawn  from  them  about  a  stone's 
cast,  and  kneeled  down  and  prayed." — Luke  xxii.  41. 

II.  Figuratively : 

I.  Of  the  eye :  A  motion  or  turn,  a  glance. 

"  He  conueyen  him  con  with  cast  of  his  yghe." 

Ear.  Eng.  Alltt.  Poems:  Cleanness,  768. 
"  They  are  the  best  epitomes  in  the  world,  and  let  you 
see,  with  one  cast  of  an  eye,  the  substance  of  above  an 
hundred  pages." — Addison:  On  Ancient  Metals. 

IT  A-  cast  of  the  eye—a  slight  squint. 
*2.  Advice,  counsel. 

"  This  is  my  cost." — Coventry  Sfyst.,  p.  129. 
*3.  A  plan,  design. 

"  Sche  knew  it  bet  than  he 
What  al  this  quiente  cost  was  for  to  sere." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3604. 

*4.  One's  object  or  desire,  the  thing  planned  for. 
"There  is  na  eege  for  na  schame  that  schrynkis  at  shorte, 
May  he  cum  to  hys  cnst  be  clokyng  but  coist." 

Doug.:  Virgil,  238,  a.  26. 

•f5.  A  short  attempt  at  flight. 

"...  making  short  semicircular  casts,  and  all  the 
time  rapidly  vibrating  its  wings  and  antennie."— Dar~ 
icin;  Vovaye  round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  oh.  ii.,  p.  36. 

*6.  Skill,  art. 

1 '  He  a  wys  man  wee  of  cast, 
And  in  hys  deyd  wes  rycht  wyly." 

Wyntoun,  vi.  18.  168. 
•7.  A  trick,  juggle. 
"  In  come  japand  the  Ja,  as  a  Jugloure. 
With  castis,  and  with  cautelis,  a  quynt  caryare." 

Bowlate,  in.  11. 
*8.  Fashion,  form,  pattern. 

"To  makie  a  tur  after  this  cast." 

Florice  and  Blanchefleur,  338. 

"The  whole  would  have  been  an  heroic  poem,  but  in 
another  cast  and  figure  than  any  that  ever  had  been  writ- 
ten before." — Prior. 

f9.  A  shade,  or  tendency  toward  any  color;  a 
tinge. 

"  A  flaky  mass,  gray,  with  a  cast  of  green,  in  which  the 
talcky  matter  makes  the  greatest  part  of  the  mass."— 
Woodward. 
10.  A  variety  of  expression. 

"  The  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought." 
Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  1. 

II.  A  chance,  a  venture.    [B.  1.] 

"  Were  it  good, 

To  set  the  exact  wealth  of  all  our  states 
Allatonecogf    .    .      " 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  1. 

*12.  A  touch,  a  stroke. 

"  This  was  a  cast  of  Wood's  politicks;  for  his  informa- 
tion was  wholly  false  and  groundless." — Swift. 


*13.  Accident,  chance,  lot,  fortune. 
"  What  cast  has  fashen  you  sae  far  frae  towns?" 

Ross:  Helenore,  p.  77. 

"  Black  be  their  cast!  great  rogues,  to  say  no  more." 
Hamilton:  Wallace,  p.  323. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Gaming : 

(1)  The  act  of  throwing  dice. 

(2)  That  which  is  thrown,  a  throw. 

"Plutarch  just  now  told  me,  that  'tis  in  human  life  as 
in  a  game  at  tables,  where  a  man  may  wish  for  the  highest 
cast,  .  .  ."—Pope:  Letter  to  Steele  (1712). 

2.  Agric.:  The  actor  manner  of  casting  seed. 
"Some  harrow  their  ground  over,  and  sow  wheat  or  rye 

on  it  with  a  broad  cast;  some  only  with  a  single  cast,  and 
some  with  a  double."—  Mortimer 

3.  Hawking: 

*(1)  A  pair  of  hawks. 

"  A  cast  of  merlins  there  was  besides,  which,  flying  of  a 
gallant  height,  would  beat  the  birds  that  rose  down  unto 
the  bushes,  .  .  ."—Sidney. 

*(2)  A  brood  or  flight  of  hawks. 

"Caste  of  haukes,  nice  doiseaux."— Palsgrave, 

(3)  The  feathers,  Ac.,  cast  by  a  hawk. 

4.  Metallurgy: 

*(1)  The  act  of  taking  a  mold,  a  form. 
(2)  The  mold  or  form ;  the  thing  molded. 

"Take  the  cast  of  those  dead  lineaments." 

Tennyson;  Coquette,  iii.  7. 

5.  Bee-keeping:  A  swarm   of  bees  led  out  by  a 
maiden  queen.    The  first  swarm  of  the  year  in  each 
hive  is  accompanied  by  the  old  queen ;  the  second, 
which  follows  from  eleven  to  thirteen  days  later, 
takes  a  maiden  queen,  and  is  called  a  cast.    Some- 
times a  third  and  even  a  fourth  swarm  may  follow. 

6.  Theatrical:   The   allotment   of   the    different 
parts  in  a  play. 

"The  scenic  accessories  are  quite  adequate  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  the  general  cast  is  efficient." — London  Daily 
Telegraph,  March  28,  1881 

7.  Hunting :  The  tact  of  causing  the  hounds   to 
sweep  round  in  a  wide  circle,  so  as  to  recover  a  lost 
scent. 

8.  Fish-trade:  A  cast  of  herrings,  haddocks,  oys- 
ters. Ac.,  four  in  number  in  Scotland,  but  three  in 
England. 

*9.  Baking :  A  batch  of  bread. 

"Out  of  one  bushell  of  meale  .  .  .  they  make  thirtie 
cast,  euerie  lofe  weighing  eighteene  ounces."— Harrison. 
Description  of  England,  p.  168. 

cast,  *caste,  *cast-en,  *kest-en  (Eng.),  *cas- 
sln,  *cais-sen  (Scotch),  v.  t.  <fe  i.  [Icel.  fca*fa=t» 
throw;  Sw.  kasta;  Dan,  kaste.} 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  throw. 

"They  had  compassed  in  his  host,  and  ca»t  darts  at  the 
people  from  morning  till  evening."—!  Maccabees,  vii.  80. 

(2)  To  place  or  throw  hurriedly. 

"And  he  saith  unto  him.  Cast  thy  garment  about  thee, 
and  follow  me." — Acts  xii.  8. 

(3)  To  hurl  as  from  an  engine. 

"  A  gret  ston  into  the  town  was  keste." 

Rich.  Cceur  dt  Lion,  4,116. 

(4)  To  throw,  as  a  net  or  snare. 

"...  unto  a  net,  that  was  cast  into  the  sen,  and 
gathered  of  every  kind  .  .  ."—  Ma/t.  xiii.  47. 

(5)  To  hurl  down  from  a  height. 

"Bear  him  to  the  rock  Tarpeian,  and  from  thence 
Into  destruction  cast  him." 

Shakesp.;  Coriol.,  iii.  1. 

(6)  To  drive  by  violence,  to  force. 

"Pharaoh's  chariots  and  his  host  hath  he  cast  into  the 
tea."— Exodus  xv.  4. 

(7)  To  drive  by  force  of  weather,  to  shipwreck. 
"Howbeitwe  must  be  cast  upon  a  certain  island." — 

Acts  xxvii.  26. 

(8)  To  emit,  to  send  out. 

41  This  fumes  off  in  the  calcination  of  the  stone,  and 
casts  a  sulphureous  smell."—  Woodward. 

(9)  To  throw  or  place  in  confinement  by  superior 
force  or  authority. 

"John  was  cast  into  prison."—  Sfatth.  iv.  12. 

(10)  To  throw  away,  as  useless  or  noxious. 

"If  thy  right  hand  offend  thee  cut  it  off,  and  cast  it 
from  thee."—  Matt.  v.  30. 

(11)  To  vomit,  eject  from  the  stomach. 

"  But  some  way  on  her  they  fuish  on  a  change, 
That  gut  and  ga'  she  keest  wi'  braking  strange." 

Ross;  Helenore,  p.  56. 

(12)  To  scatter,  spread,    (Used  of  sowing  seed.) 

(13)  To  throw  down,  as  in  wrestling. 

"Though  he  took  my  legs  sometime,  yet  I  made  a  shift 
to  cost  him."— Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,     there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p8t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     son;     mate,     cut),     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     tr^,     Syrian.      SB,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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(14)  To  shed,  to  let  fall,  to  lose. 

"The  bird  of  conquest  her  chief  feather  cast." 

Fairfax. 

(15)  To  cause  to  fall  on  or  appear  at  a  certain 
spot,  to  throw  by  reflection. 

"Inoweosf  upon  the  screen  before  you  the  beautiful 
stream  of  green  light  from  which  these  bands  were  de- 
rived. "—Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  ix.  227. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  O^o  turn,  to  direct  (of  the  sight). 

"  Far  eastward  cast  thine  eye,  from  whence  the  sun, 
And  orient  science,  at  a  birth,  begun." 

Pope.-  Dunciad,  iii.  73. 

(2)  To  cause  suddenly  or  unexpectedly  to  come 
upon  a  person,  to  impose. 

"Content  themselves  with  that  which  was  the  irremedi- 
able error  of  former  time,  or  the  necessity  of  the  present 
hath  cast  upon  them." — Hooker. 

(3)  To  submit,  to  rest,  to  refer  or  resign  (with  on 
or  upon) . 

"Casting  all  your  care  upon  him,  for  he  careth  for  you." 
— 1  Peter  T.  7. 

"Cast  all  your  cares  on  God." 

Tennyson;  Enoch  Arden,  222. 

IF  To  cast  one's  self  upon.    [B.,  II.  2.] 
*(4)  To  defeat.    [II.  3.] 

"No  martial  project  to  surprise, 
Can  ever  be  attempted  twice; 
Nor  cast  design  serve  afterward,    .    .    ." 

Hudibras. 

(i5)  To  ruin,  to  destroy.    [To  cast  down.] 
*(6)  To  surpass,  to  overcome. 
"In  short,  so  swift  your  judgments  turn  and  wind, 
You  cast  our  fleetest  wits  a  mile  behind." — Dryden. 

*(7)  To  turn  (the  balance),  to  influence. 
"  How  much  interest  casts  the  balance  in  cases  dubious." 
— South. 

(8)  To  sum  up,  to  compute,  to  calculate.    [II.  9.] 
"Peace,  brother,  be  not  over  exquisite 
To  cast  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils." 

Milton:  Comus,  360. 

"  I  have  lately  been  casting  in  my  thoughts  the  several 
tinhappinesaes  of  life,    .    .    ." — Addison. 
*(9)  To  contrive,  to  plan. 

"The  cloister  facing  the  south  is  covered  with  vines, 
and  would  have  been  proper  for  an  orange  house;  and 
had,  I  doubt  not,  been  cast  for  that  purpose,  .  .  ." — 
Temple. 

*(10)  To  divide,  arrange,  set  down. 

"  Alle  mans  lyfe  casten  may  be 
Principaly  in  this  partes  thre.' 

Hampole:  Prick  of  Conscience,  432. 

t(ll)  To  cause  to  fall  into  any  state. 
"At thy  rebuke  both  the  chariot  and  horse  are  cast  into 
a  deep  sleep."—  Psalm  Ixxvi.  6. 

(12)  To  mold,  to  fashion,  to  frame.    [II.  7.] 

"Under  this  influence,  derived  from  mathematical 
studies,  some  have  been  tempted  to  cast  all  their  logical, 
eheir  metaphysical,  and  their  theological  and  moral  learn- 
ing into  this  method." — Watts:  Logic. 

"  That  we  are  bound  to  cast  the  minds  of  youth 
Betimes  into  the  mould  of  heavenly  truth,   .    .    ." 
•  Cowper:  Tirocinium. 

*(13)  To  refer  to  for  decision. 

**  If  things  were  cast  upon  this  issue,  that  God  should 
never  prevent  sin,  till  man  deserved  it,  the  best  would  sin 
and  sin  forever." — South. 

(14)  To  inflict,  to  impose. 

"The  world  is  apt  to  cast  great  blame  on  those  who 
have  an  indifferency  for  opinions,  especially  in  religion." 
— Locke. 

(15)  To  shed  or  thaow  upon,  to  reflect. 
"  So  bright  a  splendor,  so  divine  a  grace, 

The  glorious  Daphnis  casts  on  his  illustrious  race." 
Dryden:  Virgil;  Ecl.v.  50. 
*(16)  To  bind,  tie,  fasten. 

"Cast  a  strait  ligature  upon  that  part  of  the  artery." — 
Ray:  Creation,  p.  316. 

*(17)  To  beat  up  (applied  to  eggs). 
"For  a  rice  pudding. — When  it  is  pretty  cool,  mix  with 
it  ten  eggs  well  cast,    .    .    ." — Receipts  in  Cookery,  p.  7. 

(18)  To  drop  eggs  for  the  purpose  of  divination ;  a 
common  practice  at  Hallowe'en. 

"  By  running  lead,  and  casting  eggs — 
They  think  for  to  divine  their  lot." 

(Poem  in  Jamieson.) 
*(19)  To  empty  (a  pond,  &c.). 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Gaming:  To  throw  (dice  or  lots), 

"And  Joshua  cast  lots  for  them  in  Shiloh," — Joshua 
xviii.  10. 

2.  Military: 

*(1)  To  raise  a  mound  or  trench  round  a  besieged 
«ity. 

"Thekingof  Assyria  shall  not  come  into  thiscity,  nor 
•shoot  an  arrow  there,  nor  come  before  it  with  shield,  nor 
east  a  bank  against  it." — 2  Kings  xix.  32. 


(2)  To  cashier. 

"You  are  but  now  cast  in  his  mood,  a  punishment  more 
in  policy  than  in  malice."—  Sftakesp.:  Ottiello,  ii.  8. 

3.  Legal;  To  condemn,  to  be  defeated  in  a  trial. 
either  in  a  criminal  case  or  in  a  civil  suit. 

4.  Farriery; 

(1)  To  reject  as  useless. 

(2)  To  drop,  lose  (a  shoe). 

(3)  To  throw  a  horse  down  by  a  rope  disposed  in 
a  certain  way,  for  any  operation  requiring  confine- 
ment of  the  limbs. 

*5.  Medical :  To  judge,  to  diagnose. 

"If  thou  couldst,  doctor,  cast 
The  water  of  my  land,  find  her  disease,    ..." 

Shakesp.;  Macbeth,  v.  3. 

6.  Theatrical: 

(1)  To  allot  the  parts  in  a  play. 

"Our  parts  in  the  other  world  will  he  new  cast,  and 
mankind  will  be  there  ranged  in  different  stations  of 
superiority." — Addison. 

(2)  To  assign  actors  to  the  different  characters  in 
a  play. 

"It  might  have  been  cast  better  at  Drury  Lane." — 
Sheridan:  Critic,  i.  1. 

7.  Metallurgy: 

(1)  To  found,  to  run  into  a  mold. 

"The  workman  melteth  a  graven  image,  and  the  gold- 
smith spreadeth  it  over  with  gold,  and  casteth  silver 
chains."—  Isaiah  zl.  19. 

(2)  To  form  figures  by  running  molten  metal  into 
a  mold. 

"  Which  wise  Prometheus  tern  per' d  into  paste, 
And,   liiixt   with  living   streams,    the  godlike  image 
cast."    Dryden:  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  bk.  i.  105-6. 

8.  Old  Physiol. :  To  bear  prematurely. 

"  Thy  ewes  and  thy  she-goats  have  not  cast  their  young." 
—Genesis  xxri.  38. 

9.  Arith.:  To  compute,  to  sum  up,  to  calculate. 
[CAST-UP,  CAST-OFF.] 

"Cast  my  reckoning,  mine  host,  and  let  your  groom 
lead  forth  my  nag."—  Scott :  Monastery,  ch.  xxix. 

If  Hence,  To  cast  a  horoscope=to  calculate  it. 

10.  Nautical: 

(1)  To  fall  off,  so  as  to  bring  the  direction  of  the 
wind  on  one  side  of  the  ship,  which  before  was  right 
ahead.  This  term  is  particularly  applied  to  a  ship 
riding  head  to  wind,  when  her  anchor  first  loosens 
from  the  ground.  To  pay  a  vessel's  head  off,  or 
turn  it,  is  getting  under  weigh  on  the  tack  she  is  to 
sail  upon,  and  it  is  casting  to  starboard  or  port, 
according  to  the  intention.  (Smyth.) 

*(2)  To  rectify  or  adjust  a  compass. 

11.  Building:  To  give  a  coat  of  lime  or  plaster. 
(Scotch.) 

"Our  minister ; theeked  the  too  falls  of  the  kirk,  the 
steeple,  and  Gavin  Dumbar's  isle,  with  new  slate,  and  kest 
with  lime  that  part  where  the  back  of  the  altar  stood,  that 
it  should  not  be  kent."— Spalding,  ii.  63,  64. 

*12.  Falconry : 

(1)  To  let  the  hawk  fly  after  the  quarry. 

(2)  To  set  a  hawk  on  a  perch. 

(3)  To  purge  a  hawk. 

13.  Hunting :  To  make  a  cast,  when  the  scent  is 
lost.  [CAST,  s.,  B.  7.] 

*14.  Agric. :  To  clean  threshed  corn  by  throwing 
it  from  one  side  of  the  barn  to  the  other. 
"Some  winnow,  some  fan, 
Some  cast  that  can, 
In  casting  provide,. 
For  seede  lay  aside." 

Tusser.-  Husbandry,  ch.  xx.,  st.  8. 
15.  Printing :  To  stereotype. 

B.  Reflexive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  throw  one's  self. 

"And  on  the  slope,  an  absent  fool, 
I  cast  me  down,  nor  thought  of  you." 

Tennyson;  The  Miller's  Daughter. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  set  or  devote  one's  self  to  anything. 

"  Your  comauudemente  to  kepe  I  cast  me  forsothe." 
Destr.  of  Troy,  6,233. 

2.  To  yield  or  submit  one's  self  (with  upon). 

" .  .  .  in  making  God  our  friend,  and  in  carrying  a 
conscience  so  clear  as  may  encourage  us  with  confidence 
to  cast  ourselves  upon  him." — Southey. 

C.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 
*1.  To  hurry  in  any  direction. 

"To  while  that  kyng  Richard  was  kastand  tothetoure." 
— Langtuft,  p.  165. 

*2.  To  consider,  to  reflect,  to  plan. 
"The  Jewes  castiden  to  sle  him,      .      .      ." — Wycliffe; 
Works,  ii.  103. 

"But  first  he  casts  to  change  his  proper  shape; 
Which  else  might  work  him  danger  or  delay." 

Milton;  P.L.,  iii.  634i 


3.  To  compute,  to  calculate.    [A.,  II.  9.] 

"  Hearts,  tongues,  figure,  scribes,  bards,  poets,  cannot 

Think,  speak,  cast,  write,  sing,  number,  ho! 

His  love  to  Antony." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  2. 

*4.  To  suspect,  to  presage,  to  expect. 

*5.  To  vomit. 

"  These  verses  too,  a  poison  on  *em,  I  cannot  abide  'em; 
they  make  me  ready  to  cast,  by  the  banks  of  Helicon." — 
B.  Jonson:  Poetaster. 

*6.  (Of  the  weather) :  To  become  dull  or  overcast. 

II.  Technically: 

*1.  To  take  a  form,  by  casting  or  melting. 

"  It  comes  at  the  first  fusion  into  a  mass  that  is  imme- 
diately malleable,  and  will  not  run  thin,  so  as  to  cast  and 
mold,  unless  mixed  with  poorer  ore,  or  cinders." — Wood- 
ward: On  Fossils. 

*2.  To  warp,  to  grow  out  of  form. 

**  Stuff  is  said  to  cast  or  warp,  when,  by  its  own  drought, 
or  moisture  of  the  air,  or  other  accident,  it  alters  its  flat- 
ness and  straightness."—  Moxon:  Mechanical  Exercises. 

3.  (Of  bees) :  To  swarm.    [CAST,  s.,  B.  5.] 

"  When  the  hive  grows  very  throng,  and  yet  not  quite 
ready  to  cast,  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun  upon  it,  when 
uncovered,  so  stifles  the  bees  within  it,  that  they  come 
out,  and  hang  in  great  clusters  about  the  hive,  which  fre- 
quently put  them  so  out  of  their  measures,  that  a  hive, 
which,  to  appearance,  was  ready  to  cast,  will  ly  out  this 
way  for  several  weeks."—  Maxwell;  Bee-master,  p.  84. 

D.  In  special  phrases: 

1.  To  cast  about  : 

(1)  Trans. :  To  throw  about. 

(2)  Intransitive : 

(a)  Lit, :  To  ponder,  to  devise,  to  plan. 
*(b)  Fig.:  To  turn. 

"...  the  people  .  .  cast  about  and  returned.  .  .  ." 
— Jer.  xli.  14. 

(3)  Hunting:  To  make  a  cast.    [CAST,  «.,  B.  7.] 

2.  To  cast  anchor:  To  let  fall,  to  drop. 

"  They  let  down  the  boat  into  the  sea,  as  though  they 
would  have  cast  anchor." — Acts  xxvii.  30. 

3.  To  cast  aside :  To  throw  aside  as  useless  or 
inconvenient. 

"  I  have  bought 

Golden  opinions  from  ail  sorts  of  people, 
Which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  gloss, 
Not  cast  aside  so  soon."  Shakesp..-  Ufacb.,  i.  7. 


4.  To  cast  away 
1)  Ordinary  Language: 


'ay: 
1  Lang 


fa)  Literally: 

(1)  To  throw  away. 

"...  all  the  way  was  full  of  garments  and  vessels, 
which  the  Syrians  had  cast  away  in  their  haste." — 2  Kings 
vii.  15. 

(ii)  To  lavish,  to  waste. 

"  France,  hast  thou  yet  more  blood  to  cast  away  f  " 
Shakes?..-  King  John,  ii.  2. 

(6)  Fig. :  To  dismiss,  to  reject. 

"And  cast  our  hopes  away." — Lord  Dorset. 
"Cast  away  the  works  of  darkness." — Book  of  Comm. 

Prayer;  Coll.  1st  Sunday  in  Advent. 

(2)  Naut.;  To  shipwreck.    (Lit.  dbfig.) 

"...  meeting  with  a  storm,  it  thrust  John  Thomas 
upon  the  islands  to  the  South,  where  he  was  cast  away." — 
Sir  W.  Raleigh;  Essays. 

*5.  To  ca-st  back :  To  keep  back,  to  hinder. 
"Your  younger  feet,  while  mine  oast  fiocfc  with  age 
Came  lagging  after." 

Milton;  Samson  Agonistes,  336. 

*6.  To  cast  behind:  To  reject,  neglect,  or  despise. 
"...    and  cast  thy  law  behind  their  backs    .    .    ." — 
Neh.  ix.  26. 

"...    and  cosiest  my  words  behind  thee."— Ps.  1. 17. 

*7.  To  cast  beyond  the  moon :  To  attempt  impossi- 
bilities. 

*8.  To  cast,  by:  To  throw  or  push  aside  with  neg- 
lect or  dislike. 

"Old  Capulet  and  Montague 
Have  made  Verona's  ancient  citizens 
Cast  by  their  grave  beseeming  ornaments." 

Shakesp.;  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  1. 

9.  To  cast  count:  To  make  account  of,  to  care  for. 

(Scotch.) 

10.  To  cast  down: 

(1)  Literally:  To  throw  down. 

(2)  Figuratively: 

(a)  To  deject,  to  depress  in  spirit. 

"  For  thee,  oppressed  king,  I  am  cast  down." 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

(6)  To  hurl  from  power,  to  destroy,  to  ruin. 
"...    God  hath  power  to  help,  and  to  cast  down."— 
2  Citron,  xxv.  8. 

"The  stars  of  human  glory  are  ca»t  down; 
Perish  the  roses  and  the  flowers  of  kings." 

Wordsworth;  Excursion,  bk.  vii, 

11.  To  cast  forth: 

(1)  To  eject,  to  throw  away. 

"...  least  forth  all  the  household  stuff  .  .  ." — 
Neh.  xiii.  8. 


1)611,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,    e$lst.    ph  =  f. 
-oian,      -tian  =  shan.     -Won,     -sion  =  sfciin;      -tion,      -|ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  snus.     -ble,    -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 
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(2)  To  send  out,  to  emit. 

"  lie  shall  grow  as  the  lily,  and  coat  forth  his  roots  as 
Lebanon." — Hosea  xiv.  6. 

12.  To  cost  in:  To  throw  into  the  bargain. 
"  Such  an  omniscient  chnrch  we  wish  indeed; 

'Twere  worth  both  Testaments,  cost  in  the  creed." 

Dryden;  Religio  Laid.,  283. 

If  To cast  in  one1  s  lot  with  any  one:  To  take  the 
same  chance,  share  the  fortune  of  any  one. 

"Baxter  cast  in  his  lot  irith  his  proscribed  friends, 
,  .  ." — Maciinliii/-  Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  iv. 

To  oast  in  one's  nose :  The  same  as  to  cast  in  one's 
teeth. 

"  I  caste  in  the  tethe  or  I  caste  in  the  nose,  as  one  doth 
that  reproveth  another  of  a  fault." — Palsgrave, 

To  cast  in  one's  teeth:  To  revile,  to  abuse  any  one 
for,  to  twit. 

"  The  thieves  also,  which  were  crucified  with  him,  cost 
the  same  in  his  teeth."— Matt,  xxvii.  44. 

13.  To  cast  a  traverse : 

Naut. :  To  calculate  and  lay  off  the  courses  and 
distances  run  over  with  the  chart. 

14.  To  cast  off. 

(1)  Ordinary  Language: 

1)  Lit. :  To  throw  off,  to  put  off  or  aside. 

2)  Figuratively: 

a)  To  discard,  to  reject,  to  forsake. 
i)  Of  persons: 

"  The  prince  will,  in  the  perfectness  of  time, 
Cast  off  his  followers. 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  iv.  4. 
(ii)  Of  things: 

"...  a  whole  society  of  men  should  publicly  and 
professedly  disown  and  oast  off  a  rule,  .  .  ." — Locke. 

(b)  To  free  one's  self  from  the  power  or  influence 
of. 

"  All  conspired  in  one  to  east  off  their  subjection  to  the 
OTOwn  of  England." — Spenser.-  Ireland. 

(11)  Technically: 
+(1)  Hunting: 

(a)  To  let  loose,  to  throw  off. 
*(o)    To  throw  off  the  scent ;  hence,  to  escape. 
"  Away  he  scours  cross  the  fields,  casts  off  the  dogs,  and 
pains  a  wood." — Sir  S.  L' Estrange. 

(2)  Naut. :  To  put  off  from  the  share  by  casting 
off  the  holding  rope  or  cable. 

(3)  Knitting:  To  slip  a  stitch  off  the  needle  and 
fasten  it  off  - 

(4)  Printing:  To  estimate  the  amount  of  printed 
matter  a  certain  quantity  of  manuscript  will  make. 

15.  To  cast  on  (in  knitting) :  To  form  stitches  on 
the  needle  at  the  beginning  of  the  work. 

16.  To  cast  out>  v.  t.  &  i. : 
(1)  Transitive: 

(1)  Lit.:  To  throw  out. 

"...    and  the  guard  and  the  captains  cast  them  out, 
.    .  *' — 2  Kings  x.  25. 

(2)  Figuratively: 

(a)  To  reject,  to  turn  out  of  doors, 
"Thy  brat  hath  been  cast  out,  like  to  itself,  no  father 
Owning  it."—  Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2. 

(6)  To  cause  to  pass  out,  to  expel. 
".    .    .    he  gave  them  power  against  unclean  spirits, 
to  coat  them  out,     .     .     .  "—Matt.  x.  1. 

*(c)  To  give  vent  to,  to  utter. 
"Why  dost  thou  cast  out  such  ungenerous  terms 
Against  the  lords  and  sovereigns  of  the  world?" 

Addison:  Cato,  i.  L 

(11)  Intrans. :  To  fall  out,  to  quarrel. 
"  The  gods  coost  out,  as  story  gaes, 
Some  being  friends,  some  being  faes." 

Ramsay;  Poems,  ii.  487. 

17.  To  cast  up,  v.  t.  &  i. 
(1)  Transitively : 

(1)  Ordinary  Language : 

(a)  To  compute,  to  calculate. 

"  Some  writers,  in  casting  up  the  goods  most  desirable 
in  life,  have  given  them  this  rank, — health,  beauty  and 
riches." — Sir  W  Temple. 

(b)  To  vomit,  to  eject  (lit.  A  fig.) . 

"  Their  villainy  goes  against  my  weak  stomach,  and 
therefore  I  mustcosf  it  up." — Shakesp. .-  Henry  V.,  iii.  2. 

*(c)  To  give  up,  to  resign. 

"  I  cast  up,  I  forsake  a  thyng.— fabandonne.  She  hath 
ben  his  soverayne  lady  this  tenne  yeres,  and  now  he 
casteth  her  up." — Palsgrave. 

(d)  To  upbraid,  to  cast  in  one's  teeth.    (Scotch.) 

"For  what  between  you  twa  has  ever  been, 
Kane  to  the  other  will  cast  up,  I  ween." 

/.'•••--.-  Helenore,  p.  116. 

(e)  To  throw  up  a  scum ;  particularly  applied  to 
milk,  when  the  cream  is  separated  on   the  top. 
(Scotch.) 

(ii)  Printing :  The  same  as  to  cast  off  (q,  v.). 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  clear  up,  to  brighten.    Applied 
to  the  sky  after  rain  or  very  lowering  weather. 
(Scotch.) 

18.  To  cast  a  damp  on:  To  cause  discouragement, 
or  loss  of  spirits. 

19.  To  cast  a  stone  at  one : 

Fig. :  To  renounce  all  connection  with  him. 
(Scotch.) 


20.  To  cast  peats  or  turfs:  To  dig  them  by  moans 
of  a  spade.    (Scotch.) 

"Peats  and  fire  was  very  scarce,  through  want  of  serv- 
ants to  cast  and  win  them." — Spaldiny,  i.  166. 

21.  To  cast  a  stack:  To  turn  over  a  stack  of  grain 
when  it  begins  to  heat,  that  it  may  be  aired  and 
dried.    (Scotch.) 

cast,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CAST,  v.] 
*cast-bye,  «.    A  castaway.    (Scotch.) 
"Wha  could  tak  interest  in  sio  &  cast-bye  as  I  am  now?" 
—Scott:  Heart  Mid-Loth.,  ch.  xx. 

cast-iron,  s.  &  a. 

1.  Assubst.:  [IRON.] 

2.  As  adj. :  Very  strong,  as  we  say,  u  a  man  of  a 
cast-iron  constitution." 

cast-me-down,  *cast-me-downe,  s.  A  corrup- 
tion of  Cassidonie  (q.  v.).  Skinner  and  Prior  con- 
sider this  again  a  corruption  of  Stcechas  sidonia= 
Staechas  from  Sidon,  where  the  plant  is  indigenous. 

"Some  simple  people  imitating  the  said  name  [cassi- 
donie]  doe  call  it  Cast-me-downe." — Oerarde,  p.  470.  (Hol- 
land tfr  Britten.) 

cast-off,  pa.  par.  or  a.    Rejected  (lit.  <&fig.) 
"Cast-off  clothes  for  export."— London  Times,  Septem- 
ber 7,  1876.     (Advt.) 

cast-out,  pa.  par.  or  a.  &  s. 

A.  &  B.  As  pa.  par.  or  particip.  adj.:  Expelled, 
rejected  (lit.  &fig.). 

C.  Assubst. :  A  quarrel.    (Scotch.) 

**  A  bonny  kippage  I  would  be  in  if  my  father  and  you 
had  ony  cost  out!" — Petticoat  Tales,  i.  267. 

cast-steel,  s.&  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  Blister  steel  which  has  b*en  broken 
up,  fused  in  a  crucible,  cast  into  ingots,  and  rolled. 
The  blocks  of  steel  are  melted  in  crucibles  of  refrac- 
tory clay,  and  the  molten  metal   is  poured  into 
ingot-molds  of  cast  iron.    These  are  opened  to  let 
out  the  red-hot  ingot,  which  is  th'en  passed  to  tho 
rolls.    [CRUCIBLE,  INGOT-MOLD.]     The  process  of 
making  cast-steel  was  invented  by  Benjamin  Hunts- 
man, of  Attercliff,  near  Sheffield,  in  1770. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compound.) 

Cast-steel  furnace :  A  furnace  in  which  steel  is 
cast.  It  has  a  strong  wind-draft,  and  is  lined  with 
a  very  refractory  composition.  Each  furnace  is 
adapted  to  contain  two  crucibles,  each  of  which  is 
about  two  feet  high,  and  holds  a  charge  of  thirty 
pounds  of  blister-steel.  The  heat  generated  in  the 
cast-steel  furnace  is  said  to  be  greater  than  in  any 
other  manufacture.  (Knightt  <&c.) 

cast-up,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CAST,  v.,  D.  17.] 
cast  (2),  s.    [CASTE.] 

cas'-tack,  cas-tock,  cus-toc,  s.  [A  corruption 
of  Scotch  AraiJ=cole  (q.  v.),  and  Eng.  stock.']  The 
core  or  pith  of  the  stalk  of  colewort  or  cabbage. 
(Scotch.) 

"  The  swingle-trees  flew  in  flinders,  as  gin  they  had  been 
as  freugh  askail-castacks."— Journal  from  London,  p.  5. 

cas  tal  -I-an,  a.  [Fr.  castalia=&  fountain  at 
Mount  Parnassus,  sacred  to  the  Muses,  the  waters 
of  which  were  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  inspir- 
ing with  the  gift  of  poetry  those  who  drank  of 
them.] 

1.  Lit. :  Pertaining  to  the  fountain  named  in  the 


!.  Fig. :  Poetical. 

"  True  prayer 
Has  flowed  from  lips  wet  with  Castalian  dews/' 

Cowper;  Task,  iii.  251. 

cas-tan  -e-a,  s.  [Lat.  co*/anea=thechestnut,  or 
the  fruit  of  the  chestnut-tree ;  GT.  kastanos.  ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  trees,  order  Corylaceee  (Mast- 
worts).  The  barren  flowers  are  in  a  long  cylindrical 
interrupted  spike ;  the  fertile  ones  within  a  four- 
leaved  involucre ;  the  nuts  1-2  together  within  the 
enlarged  prickly  involucre.  Castanea  vulgaris  is 
the  Spanish  Chestnut.  [CHESTNUT.] 

cas  -ta-net,  s.  [Sp.  castaneta;  Fr.  castagnette; 
I  tal.  castagnetta;  Port,  castanheta,  from  I  tal.  cas- 
tagna;  Sp.  castana;  Lat.  casta- 
nea— a  chestnut,  from  the  resem- 
blance to  a  pair  of  chestnuts.)  A 
small  slightly  concave,  spoon- 
shaped  instrument  of  ivory  or  hard 
wood,  of  which  a  pair  are.  fastened 
to  the  thumb  and  beaten  together 
with  the  middle  finger.  Castanets 
were  used  by  the  virgins  as  an  ac- 
companiment to  hymns  sung  in 
honor  of  Diana.  They  are  used  by 
the  Spaniards  and  Moors  as  an  accompaniment  to 
their  dances  and  guitars.  They  are  known  also  in 
India  and  Java. 

"  Shame  !  shame  !  to  treat  a  feeble  woman  thus  ! 

Be  you  but  kind,  I  will  do  all  things  for  you. 
.  I  am  ready  now, — give  me  my  castanets." 

Longfellow:  The  Spanish  Student,  ii.  II. 


"  This  use  of  castanets,  or  something  of  the  sort,  and 
Indeed  the  whole  idea  of  this  song  or  song-dance  of  women 
without  men,  is  foreign  to  Homer."—  Gladstone:  Homeric 
Synchronism,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  116. 

cas-tan-6-sper  -mum,  s.  [Gr.  kastanon  =  a 
chestnut;  spernia—a  seed.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  so  named  from  tlio  fan- 
cied resemblance  of  the  seeds  to  the  edible  chestnuts 
of  Europe.  It  comprises  only  one  species,  and 
belongs  to  the  papilionaceous  section  of  leguminous 
plants.  It  is  found  at  Moreton  Bay.  in  Queensland, 
Australia,  where  it  grows  to  a  height  or  from  forty 
to  fifty  feet.  The  pea-like  flowers  are  produced  in 
racemes,  and  are  of  a  bright  yellow  color.  The 
fruit  is  a  pendulous  cylindrical  pod,  six  or  eight 
inches  in  length,  and  tapering  to  both  ends.  It 
generally  contains  four  seeds,  rather  larger  than 
chestnuts,  which  are  roasted  and  eaten,  but  are  far 
inferior  to  the  European  chestnut,  and  have  ati 
astringent  taste. 

*cas'-tan-yS  s.    [CHESTNUT.] 

"Castany  (Chesteyne,  P.)  frute  or  tre.  Castanea."  — 
Prompt.  Parv. 

cast'-a-way,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  cast,  and  away.] 

*A.  As  adj.:  Rejected  as  worthless,  useless. 

"  We  only  prize,  pamper,  and  exalt  this  vassal  and  slave 
of  death;  or  only  remember,  at  our  castaway  leisure,  the 
imprisoned  immortal  soul."  —  Raleigh;  Hist. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  One  rejected  or  forsaken  by  God,  a  reprobate. 
"Neither  give  any  leave  to  search  in   particular  who 

are  the  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  who  castaways."— 
Hooker, 

2.  One  forsaken  or  abandoned  by  man. 

"  Why  do  you  look  on  us,  and  shake  your  head, 
And  call  us  —  orphans,  wretches,  cast-aways  t" 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  ii.  2. 

*cas-tayne,  s.    [CHESTNUT.] 

caste,  s.  [Fr.  caste;  Sp.  &  Port.  casta=a  race, 
lineage,  from  Lat.  cos?«s=pure,  chaste.] 

1.  Literally:  An  hereditary  class  or  society  in 
India,  the  members  of  which  are  theoretically 
equal  in  rank,  and,  as  a  rule,  follow  the  same  pro- 
fession or  occupation.  Formerly  it  was  customary 
to  add  "and  in  Egypt;"  but  Dr.  Birch,  the  most 
distinguished  Egyptologist  of  his  time,  says  that 
the  Egyptians,  strictly  speaking,  had  not  castes, 
though  the  son  often  succeeded  to  the  office  of  the 
father.  Caste  must  therefore  be  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  India  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively.  There  it 
sprung  primarily  from  the  distinction  of  ethno- 
logical race  and  from  conquest. 

The  aborigines  of  India  seem  to  have  been  Tura- 
nians. In  pre-historic  times  a  second  influx  of 
Turanians  appears  to  have  taken  place,  tho  new- 
comers conquering  the  old  inhabitants  or  driving 
them  to  the  Thills  and  jungles.  Thus  were  produced 
two  classes,  what  may  be  called  Turanian  caste 
people  and  Turanian  outcasts.  Next,  but  still  at  a 
remote  period  of  antiquity,  say  1700  B.  C.,  or  even 
earlier,  an  Aryan  people  from  central  Asia  invaded 
the  land,  and  after  a  struggle,  continued  for  many 
centuries,  became  dominant  nearly  everywhere. 
Long  before  this  conquest  was  effected,  three  occu- 
pations among  them  had  hardened  into  castes  the 
Brahmans  or  Priests,  the  Kshetriyas  or  Warriors, 
and  the  Vaisyas  or  Merchants. 

The  fourth  Hindoo  caste,  that  of  the  Sndras,  or 
Artizans  and  Laborers,  was  constituted  mainly  of 
the  Turanian  caste-people,  while  the  Pariahs  and 
other  outcasts  and  the  wild  tribes  of  the  hills  and 
the  jungles  are  the  older  Turanian  aborigines. 
When  the  real  origin  of  tho  four  leading  castes  and 
the  outcasts  beyond  the  pale  had  been  forgotten. 
the  Brahmans  attempted  to  base  the  structure  of 
society  on  what  was  alleged  to  be  divine  revelation. 


. 

It  was  gravely  asserted  that  the  Brahmans  came 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Supreme  God  to  instruct 
men,  the  Kshetriyas  from  his  arms  to  defend  them, 
the  Vaisyas  from  his  stomach  to  feed  them,  and  the 
Sudras  from  his  feet  to  serve  them. 
Buddhism  did  its  best  to  destroy  caste,  but  after  a 


Castanets. 
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field.  [BUDDHISM.]  For  the  next  300  years  rasto 
was  dominant  and  tyrannical  in  a  high  degree. 
Then  the  Mussulman  conquest  began  to  break  its 
power.  Now  Anglo-Indian  influences,  political, 
religious,  and  social,  are  sapping  its  authority, 
especially  at  the  Presidency  seats. 

Through  the  long  ages  during  which  Indian  caste 
has  existed,  the  original  four  castes  have  split  into 
an  immense  multitude,  and  at  present  in  almost 
any  locality  from  100  to  200  may  be  met  with. 
Different  castes  refuse  to  eat  together  or  to  inter- 
marry, and  as  a  rule  they  follow  hereditary  occupa- 
tions, but  nature  is  often  too  powerful  for  artificial 
and  arbitrary  restrictions.  [ARYAN,  BRAHMAXISM, 
EURASIAN,  MUTINY,  MISSION.] 

2.  Fig. :  Any  distinct  rank  or  class  of  society. 
especially  if  it  shut  its  ranks  against  the  ingress  or 
strangers. 


ttte,     fit,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w$,     weX     here,     camel,    n5r,    th8re;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    gft»     p»t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     sin;     mute,     cub,     cUre,     unite,     car,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  Irw. 
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Tf  Caste  and  rank  are  not  the  same,  though  iii 
many  cases  they  interpenetrate  and  support  each 
other.  The  man  of  highest  rank  in  India  is  the 
Governor-General,  who  takes  precedence  even  of 
the  highest  Hindoo  Rajahs  (kings) ;  but  by  caste 
law  ho  is  an  outcast,  not  higher  than  a  Pariah.  The 
relations  between  white  and  dark  men,  specially  if 
the  latter  be  negroes,  are  essentially  caste  relations. 
The  generality  of  Americans  or  Europeans  would 
never  think  of  legally  intermarrying  with  negresses, 
regarding  them  as  doomed  by  their  color  to  be  for 
ever  the  inferiors  of  the  white  man.  The  hereditary 
nobility  of  Britain  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
caste,  despite  their  legislative  privileges ;  one  born 
a  commoner  can  be  created  a  nobleman,  but  no 
Sudra  can,  by  any  process  of  creation  known  to 
man,  be  made  a  Brahman. 

"  But  to  be  subjugated  by  an  inferior  caste  was  a 
degradation  beyond  all  other  degradation.  .  .  " — 

Macaiilay;  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  ii. 

"  Her  manners  had  not  that  repose 
Which  stamps  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Vere." 

Tennyson:  Lady  Clara,  Vere  de  Vere. 

IT  Caste  Christians:  Hindoo  converts  who  have 
not  been  required  at  baptism  to  surrender  their 
castes.  The  converts  or  the  great  missionary, 
Christian  Frederick  Swartz,  who  labored  in  India 
from  1750  to  1798,  and  those  of  many  of  his  success- 
ors, were  caste  Christians ;  but  the  groat  majority 
of  modern  Protestant  missionaries  insist  on  caste 
being  renounced  at  baptism;  those  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  permit  it  to  be 
retained. 

*cast-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [An  improper  formation 
from  cast,  v.]  Cast. 

"  When  the  mind  is  quicken'd,  out  of  doubt, 
The  organs,  i  ho'  defunct  and  dead  before, 
Break  up  their  drowsy  grave,  and  newly  move 
MViih  casted  slough  and  fresh  legerity." 

Shakesp.-  Henry  V.,  iv.  1. 

teas  -tel-lan,  *cas-tel-laine,  *cas-tel-ein,  s. 
fiO.  Sp.  castellano;  O.  Fr.  castellain;  Fr.  chatelain; 
Ital.  castellano;  Sp.  castellan, from Lat.  castellanus 
=pertaining  to  a  castle ;  castellum=a.  castle,  a  fort; 
dimin.  of  castrum=a  fortified  place.]  The  gov- 
ernor or  constable  of  a  castle. 

"  Of  this  castell  was  costellaine  Elda." — Cower.-  Con/. 
Amant.,  i,  184. 

"  These  are  the  rights  which  belong  to  Robert  Fitz- 
•walter,  castellan  of  London."—  Blount:  Ancient  Tenures, 
p.  116. 

*cas-tel'-lan-f ,  s.  [Low  Lat.,  Ital.,  &  Sp.  cos- 
tellania;  Fr.  chatellenie,  from  caste lla nus= pertain- 
ing to  a  castle;  castellum=&  castle,  a  fort.]  The 
lordship  or  jurisdiction  appertaining  to  a  castle. 
(Eelham.) 

cas  -tel-la-ted,  a.  [Low  Lat.  castellatus,  pa. 
par.  of  castello=to  fortify;  castellum=a  castle,  a 
fort.  ] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Inclosed  with  a  building. 

2.  Arch. :  Furnished  with  battlements  and  turrets 
as  the  old  castles. 

*cas-tel-la  -tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  castellatio,  from 
castelto  =  to  fortify;  castellum=a  fort,  a  castle.] 
The  act  of  fortifying  or  making  into  a  castle. 

cas  -tel-llte,  s.    [Fr.  caatellit.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Titanite.  It  is  a  monoclinic 
mineral,  of  a  vitreous,  somewhat  adamantine  luster, 
and  a  wine-yellow  to  wax-yellow  color.  Hardness, 
5'5-6'U;  specific  gravity,  3*150.  It  occurs  in  the  phon- 
olite  of  Holenkluk  Mountain,  and  in  Sollodiz. 
(Dana.) 

*cas-tel-man,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  castel,  and  man.] 
A  castellan,  a  governor  of  a  castle.  (Scotch.) 

"  Giff  ane  burges  do  ane  fault  to  ony  castelman,  he  sail 
seik  hiw  of  him  within  burgh.  Leg.  Burg.,  c.  49."— Bal- 
four:  Pract.,  p.  54. 

cas-tel-nau'-dlte,  s.     [Named  after  a  mineralo- 
gist, M.  de  Castelnau.     (Vlns  itut,  1853,  p.  78.)] 
J//M.  :  The  same  as  XENOTIME  (q.  v.). 
*cast'-en,  v.  &  pa.  par.    [CAST,  v.] 
-   "  Dyverse  men  divers  thinges  eeyde. 

The  nrgumentes  casten  up  and  down." 

Chaucer;  C.  T.,  4,631-2. 

casv-er,  *cast-ere,  *cast'-5r,  s.    [CAST,  v.] 
I.  Generally : 

I.  One  who  casts  or  throws  anything. 

"  If  with  this  throw  the  strongest  caster  vie, 
Still,  further  still,  I  bid  the  discus  fly." 

Pope;  Homer;  Odyssey,  viii.  231. 

f2.  One  who  calculates  or  casts  up  accounts. 

II.  Specially : 
1.  Of  persons: 

(1)  One  who  casts  nativities,  a  fortune-teller. 

"In  Hcnesse  of  a  deuynour  and  of  a  fals  castere" — 
Wycliffe-.  Proverbs  xxiii.  7. 

"Did  any  of  them  set  up  for  a  caster  of  fortunate 
figures,  what  might  he  not  get  by  his  predictions?" — 
Addison. 
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(2)  A  gambler ;  one  addicted  to  throwing  dice. 
"The  jovial  caster's  set,  and  seven  's  the  nick, 

Or— done!— a  thousand  on  the  coming  trick." 

Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

(3)  Metal.:  One  who  makes  castings. 

"  Soon  after  his  accession,  he  issued  an  order,  exempt- 
ing from  military  service  all  printers,  and  all  persons 
immediately  connected  with  printing,  such  as  costers  of 
type,  and  the  like."— Buckle:  History  of  Civilization  in 
England,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  it. 

2.  Of  things: 

(1)  A  small  box  in  which  dice  are  shaken,  and 
out  of  which  they  are  cast. 

(2)  A  small  vessel  or  cruet  with  a  perforated  top, 
used  for  sprinkling  pepper,  spices,  &c.    [PEPPER- 
CASTER.] 

(3)  A  stand  of  cruets,  holding   salt,  pepper   or 
vinegar. 

(4)  A  small  wheel  attached  to  the  legs  of  various 
articles  of  furniture,  the  axis  of  which  is  fixed  to  a 
swivel,  that  it  may  move  more  easily  in  any  direc- 
tion. 

"  .  .  .  even  the  big  Mrs.  Bagswash  rolled  herself  into 
the  hall,  like  a  fillet  of  veal  upon  castors,  to  do  me 
honor."—  Theodore  Hook:  Gilbert  Gurney,  vol.  i.,  ch.  v. 

caster- wheel,  s,  A  wheel  adapted  to  rotate  on 
its  axis  in  the  stock  in  which  it  is  journaled,  and 
with  the  stock  itself  rotating  on  a  vertical  axis, 
according  to  the  direction  of  propulsion  of  the  car- 
riage or  article  to  which  it  is  attached.  The  caster- 
wheel  is  used  as  a  support  to  the  front  parts  of 
machines,  such  as  harvesters,  gang-plows,  spading, 
digging,  excavating,  and  plowing  machines,  to 
enable  them  to  be  steered  or  to  turn  short  around 
at  the  end  of  the  row. 

cas-ter,  §es'-te"r,  $hes'-ter,  s.  [A.  S.  ceaster, 
from  Lat.  castrum  =  &  tent;  in  pl.=a  camp.]  A 
termination  of  the  names  of  many  places  in  Eng- 
land, as  Doncaster,  Cirencestert  Chichester,  showing 
that  at  one  time  a  Roman  camp  was  there  pitched. 

*cas-tl-fl-ca'-tlon,  s.  [Low  Lat.  castificatio=a 
making  chaste;  castiftco^to  make  chaste;  castus— 
chaste ;  /oc/o=to  make.]  Chasteness,  purity,  chas- 
tity. 

"Let  no  impure  spirit  defile  the  virgin  purities  and 
cast  locations  of  the  soul." — Bp.  Taylor:  Sertn.  at  Golden 
Grove,  1653,  p.  226. 

cas  -tl-gate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  castigatus.  pa.  par.  of 
castigo=to  chasten,  cnastise;  properly,  to  make 
chaste  or  pure,  from  costus=chaste,  pure.] 

1.  Of  material  things: 

*(1)  To  make  pure,  to  free  from  anything  hurtful 
or  impeding,  to  amend,  to  correct. 

"  These  lower  powers  are  worn,  and  wearied  out,  by  the 
toilsome  exercise  of  dragging  about  and  managing  such  a 
load  of  flesh;  whereof  being  so  castigated,  they  are  duly 
attempered  to  the  more  easy  body  of  air  again." — Glan- 
ville:  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  ch.  xiv. 

(2)  To  chastise,  to  chasten,  to  punish. 

2.  Of  immaterial  things :  To  correct,  chasten. 

"  If  thou  didst  put  this  sour  cold  habit  on, 
To  castigate  thy  pride,  'twere  well." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  8. 

cas-tl-ga'-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [CASTIGATE,  v.] 

cas  -tl-ga-tlng,  prt  par.,  a.  &  s.  [CASTIGATE, 
v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  <&  particip,  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  chastising  or  correcting; 
castigation. 

cas-tl-ga'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  castigatio=&  chasten- 
ing, a  chastising;  castiyo=to  chasten.] 

*1.  The  act  of  making  pure,  or  correcting ;  emen- 
dation, remedy. 

"The  ancients  had  these  conjectures  touching  these 
floods  and  conflagrations,  so  as  to  frame  them  into  an 
hypothesis  for  the  castigation  of  the  excesses  of  genera- 
tion."1— Hale. 

2.  A  punishment,  chastening,  or  correction.    (Lit. 
A  fig.) 

"Their  castigat ions  were  accompanied  with  encourage- 
ments ;  which  care  was  taken  to  keep  me  from  looking 
upon  as  mere  compliments." — Boyle. 

3.  Penance,  discipline. 

"  This  hand  of  yours  requires 
A  sequester  from  liberty ;  fasting  and  prayer, 
Much  castigation,  exercise  devout." 

Shakesp.;  Othello,  iii.  4. 

cas'-tl-ga-t5r,  s.  [^Lat.  castigator=(l)  one  who 
chastises.  (2)  one  who  improves  or  corrects;  castigo 
=  (1)  to  cnastise,  (2)  to  correct.] 

1.  Gen.:  One  who  castigates  or  chastises. 

*2.  Spec. :  One  who  corrects  or  amends  faults. 

"The  Latin  castigator  hath  observed,  that  the  Dutch 
copy  is  corrupted  and  faulty  here."— harneveldt:  Apology 
with  Marginal  Castigations  (1618),  F.  ii.  b. 

cas  -tl-ga-t5r-^,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  castigatorius^ 
pertaining  to  castigation ;  castigo=to  chastise.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
castigation  or  punishment,  punitive. 

"There  were  other  ends  of  penalties  inflicted,  either 
probatory,  castt'gatory,  or  exemplary," — Bramhall  against 
Hobbes. 
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*B.  As  subst.:  An  instrument  of  punishment  for 
scolds  ;  a  ducking-stool. 

"  For  which  offense  she  [a  common  scold]  may  bo 
indicted;  and,  if  convicted,  ahall  be  sentenced  to  be 
placed  in  a  certain  engine  of  correction  called  the  ire- 
bucket,  castigatory,  or  cucking-stool,  which  in  the  Saxon 
language  is  said  to  signify  the  BCO!  ding  -stool.  "—Black' 
stone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  c.  13. 

Cas-ti'le,  s.  &  a.  [Low  Lat.  Castilia,  a  province 
of  Spain.] 

A.  As  subst.;  The  district  mentioned  in  the  ety- 
mology. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Made  at,  or  imported  from  Castile. 
Castile-soap,  s.    A  kind  of  fine,  highly-purified 

soap,  originally  made  in  Castile,  from  olive  oil  and 
soda. 

Cas-tll'-I-an,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  Castile);  -tan.;  in 
Sp.  Castellano.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  native  of  Castile. 

2.  The  language  spoken  in  Castile. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Castile. 
Castilian-furnace,  s. 

Metallurgy:  A  lead-smelting  furnace  invented  by 
an  Englishman  called  Goundry,  but  which  was  first 
used  in  Spain.  Its  chief  peculiarity  is  the  arrange- 
ment for  running  off  a  constant  stream  of  slag  for 
future  treatment,  the  slag  running  into  cast-iron 
wagons,  which  succeed  each  other  as  their  prede- 
cessors become  filled.  (Ure.) 

cas'-tn-llte,  s.    [In  Fr.  castillit.] 

Min.  :  A  foliated  mineral  of  metallic  luster,  hard- 
ness 3,  and  specific  gravity  5'186—  5'241.  Composi- 
tion :  Sulphur,  25'65  :  copper,  41'11  ;  zinc,  12'09  ;  lead, 
10'04  ;  silver,  4'64  ;  and  iron,  6'49.  It  occurs  in  Mexico. 
(Dana.) 

cas-tll-16'-a(  s.  [From  Sp.  Castilla,  an  ancient 
kingdom  in  Spain.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Artpcarpace®. 
Castilloa  elastica  contains  a  milky  juice,  from 
which  caoutchouc  is  made. 

cast'-Ing,  *cast~ynge,  pr.par.^  a.  &  s.  [CAST,  v.] 

A.  As  pres.  par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  verb. 

"  Machometus  was  a  wonderful  man  and  fer  castynge" 

Trevisa,  vi.  23. 
"  Like  to  casting  bees  so  rising  up  in  swarms." 

Drayton:  Polyolbion. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Flexible. 

"  Castynge  as  a  bowe;  flextbilis,  vt  Arcus  meus  est  flexi* 
bilis  ance.  velecastynge."  —  Cathol.  Anglicum. 

0.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  throwing  anything. 

(2)  That  which  is  cast. 

T[  Used  in  the  plural  for  old  clothes,  cast-clothes 
=  the  perquisite  of  a  nurse  or  waiting  maid. 
(Scotch.) 

"  Another  said,  O  gin  she  had  but  milk, 
Then  sud  she  gae  frae  head  to  foot  in  silk, 
With  castings  rare  and  a  gueed  nourice  fee, 
To  nurse  the  king  of  Elfin's  heir  Fizzee." 

Ross:  Helenore,  p.  63. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

*(1)  A  forecasting,  forethought. 

*(2j  A  contrivance,  a  plan,  an  arrangement. 

"  Distributio  is  that  useful  casting  of  all  rooms  for 
office,  entertainment,  or  pleasure."—  Sir  H.  Wotton:  Ele~ 
ments  of  Architecture. 

(3)  The  act  or  process  of  computing  or  adding  up 
figures,  accounts,  &c. 

*f4Y  The  act  or  science  of  divination. 

*(5)  The  act  of  vomiting,  vomit. 

"  The  hound  turnyde  agen  to  hia  castyng,  and  a  so  we  1» 
waischen  in  walewing  in  fenne."—  Wycliffe:  2  St.  Pet*r, 
ii.  22. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Metallurgy: 

(I)  The  act  of  forming  metal  in  a  mold. 

Tf  It  is  believed  that  the  art  of  shaping  metal  by 
the  hammer,  chisel,  and  graver  is  older  than  that 
of  casting  it  in  a  melted  state  in  a  mold.  But  cast- 
ing is  of  very  considerable  antiquity,  thus  the 
golden  calf  made  by  Aaron  was  first  "molten,"  i.e., 
melted  and  then  graved  (Exod.  xxxii.  4,  24)  ,  and  the 
brass  (copper  or  bronze)  vessels  for  Solomon'9 
temple  were  also  cast  (1  Kings  vii.  46,47).  Cast- 
iron  statues  are  mentioned  by  Pausanias  about 
A.  D.  120,  but  nothing  else  of  cast-iron  is  known 
to  have  existed  in  classic  times.  About  A.  D. 
1709,  John  Thomas,  a  Welsh  boy,  devised  an  effect- 
ive method  of  casting  iron,  and  he  and  his  em- 
ployer successfully  carried  out  the  process  (which 
was  long  kept  a  secret).  It  is  now  one  of  the  great 
industries.  [FOUNDING.] 

"  After  this  manner  he  made  the  ten  bases;  all  of  them 
had  one  casting,  one  measure,  and  one  size."  —  1  Kings 
vii.  37. 

"...  everything  betokens  great  perfection  in  the 
casting  of  metals  during  the  bronne  period."—  KembUi 
/force  Fe_rales,  p.  54. 
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(2)  That  which  is  cast  in  a  mold. 

2.  ATa/.  Hist.: 

(1)  The  act  of  molting. 

"  The  casting  of  the  skin  is,  by  the  ancients,  compared 
to  the  breaking  of  the  secnndine,  or  cawl,  but  not 
rightly;  for  that  were  to  make  every  casting  of  the  skin  a 
new  birth." — Bacon:  Natural  and  Experimental  History. 

(2)  The  cast  feathers,  excrements  of  hawks,  &c. 

3.  Bee-keeping:  A  swarm.    [CAST,  s.,  B.  5.] 

4.  Building :  A  coating  of  lime  or  plaster. 

5.  Joinery:  The  bending  of  the  surfaces  of  a  piece 
of  wood   from    their   original   position,  either  by 
weights,  or  by  unequal  exposure  to  the  weather. 

6.  Sculpture :  The  taking  casts  of  impressions  of 
figures,  busts,  medals,  &C. 

7.  Pottery:  The  act  of  stamping  clay  ware.    Deli- 
cate objects,  which  cannot  be  readily  molded  by 
pressing  the  clay  into  the  mold,  are  cast  by  the 
following  process :    The  plaster  mold  being  closed, 
the  slip  or  creamy  clay  is  poured  in,  and  the  por- 
tion nearest  to  the  mold  becomes  hardened  by  the 
absorption  of  the  water  by  the  mold.      The  fluid 
portion  is  then  poured  out,  and  the  mold  partially 
dried.    A  second  filling  of  slip  yields  another  coat- 
ing, and  the  process  is  repeated  as  often  as  may  be 
necessary  to  give  the  required  thickness  to  the  cast- 
ing.    (Knight.) 

8.  Theat. :  The  assigning  of  actors  or  actresses  to 
take  a  certain  part  or  parts  in  a  play. 

IT  Catting  is  used  in  combination  with  many  prep- 
ositions ;  as,  a  casting  away,  a  casting  off,  &c. ;  for 
the  meanings  of  all  which  see  the  corresponding 
«ses  of  the  verb. 

Catting  of  the  heart:  A  mode  of  divination  used 
in  Orkney. 

*castlng-bOttle,  s.  A  bottle  for  casting  or  sprink- 
ling perfume. 

casting-box,  s. 

Founding:  A  flask  containing  the  mold, 
[FLASK.] 

casting-ladle,  s. 

Founding:  An  iron  vessel  with  handles  for  con- 
veying molten  metal  from  the  cupola  and  pouring 
it  into  the  mold. 

casting-net,  s.  A  net  thrown  into  the  water  and 
moved  along  so  as  to  sweep  the  bottom. 

castlng-off,  s. 

Printing:  Estimating  how  many  pages  a  certain 
quantity  of  copy  will  make  in  type. 

casting-press,  s. 

Founding :  A.  press  in  which  metal  is  cast  under 
pressure,  as  in  the  car-wheel  press. 

casting-shop,  s.  That  part  of  a  foundry  or 
factory  where  castings  are  made. 

casting-slab,  s, 

Glafs-manufacture :  The  flat  piece  on  which  the 
metal  is  poured  in  making  plate-glass ;  the  casting- 
table. 

casting-table,  s. 

Glass-manufacture:  The  table  in  a  plate-glass 
factory  upon  which  the  molten  glass  is  poured  from 
the  cuvette,  and  rolled  to  a  thickness  by  a  roller 
which  rests  upon  the  marginal  ledges  of  the  table, 
whose  height  determines  the  thickness  of  the  plate. 

casting-up,  8.  A  casting  or  calculating  of  the 
future. 

casting-voice,  casting-vote,  s.  The  deciding 
vote ;  that  given  by  the  chairman  or  president  of 
any  assembly  when  the  votes  for  and  against  any 
proposition  are  equal. 

"Not  many  years  ago,  it  so  happened,  that  a  cobbler 
had  the  casting  rote  for  the  life  of  a  criminal,  which  he 
very  graciously  gave  on  the  merciful  side." — Addison: 
Travels  in  Italy. 

casting- weight,  t.  A  weight  which  turns  a  scale 
when  exactly  balanced. 

cas  -tie  (t  silent),  •cas-tel,  *cas-telle,  *kas- 
tel,  «cas tyl,  s.  &a.  [Da.  kastel ;  FT.  castel;  Ital. 
eattello;  Sp.  Castillo;  Lat.  castellum,  dimin.  of 
castrum=a  fort.] 

A.  At  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  village. 

"Go  ye  into  the  castel  which  is  ayens  you." — Wycliffe: 
Luke  xii.  30. 

*2.  A  tent;  in  the  pl.=  a  camp.  (Compare  tho 
similar  use  of  the  Latin  castrum  and  castra.) 

"  And  tho  fellen  doun  in  middis  of  her  castcls." — • 
Wycliffe:  Ps.  Ixxvii.  28. 

•3.  A  strongly-built  car  or  tower  borne  on  the 
backs  of  elephants. 

"  He  make  the  cert«yn  men  of  armes  for  to  gon  up  into 
eastelles  of  tree  .  .  .  that  craftily  ben  sett  up  on  the 
olifantes  bakkes."—  XaundrvlHe,  p.  191. 

*4.  A  small  tower  or  raised  part  on  the  deck  of  a 
•hip.  [FORECASTLE.] 

"The  toppe  castelles  he  stuflede  with  toyelys." 

Marie  Arthure,  3,616. 
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*5.  A  small  species  of  hplmet. 

"  Stand  fast  and  wear  ti  cnxllc  on  thy  head." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus,  v.  2. 

•6.  A  movable  wooden  tower,  used  in  sieges. 
"  In  that  same  tre  castel  weren  maked  stages  thre." 
Sir  Ferumbras,  3,265. 

7.  A  fortified  building,  residence,  or  fortress, 
usually  belonging  to  a  nobleman  or  a  prince. 

"  The  house  of  every  one  is  to  him  as  his  castle  and 
fortress  for  his  defense  against  injury  and  violence,  as  for 
his  repose."— Cote:  Translation  of  the  Old  Latin  Motto: 
"Kt  domus  sua  cuique  tutissimuiu  refugium." 

"  Our  castle's  strength  will  laugh  a  seige  to  scorn." 
Shakejp.:  Macbeth. 

II.  Chess :  A  piece  shaped  like  a  tower,  otherwise 
called  a  Rook  (q.  v.). 

If  Catties  in  the  air;  Castles  in  Spam:  Mere 
empty,  visionary  project*. 

"These  were  but  like  castles  in  the  air,  and  in  men's 
fancies  vainly  imagined."— Raleigh:  Hist,  of  the  World. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds.) 

U  Obvious  compounds :  Castle-barber,  caitle-bell, 
castle-ditch,  castle-gate,  castle-hall,  castle-roof,  cas- 
tle-turret, castle-wall,  cattle-moat,  castle-rampart, 
castle-keep,  <tc.,  <*c. 

castle-builder,  .-. 

1.  Lit. :  The  builder  of  a  castle. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  builds  castles  in  the  air;  who 
forms  imaginary  ideas  and  pictures. 

"The  poets  —  are  the  greatest  castle-builders  in  the 
world."— Student,  i.  223. 

castle-building,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  or  operation  of  building  a  castle. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  or  habit  of  building  castles  in 
the  air,  or  of  forming  fanciful  projects  and  pictures. 

"  Castle-bui Iding,  or  the  science  of  aerial  architecture. 
is  of  much  too  vague  a  nature  to  be  comprehended  in  a 
concise  regular  definition :  bnt,  for  the  sake  of  custom  and 
method,  I  define  it  to  be  the  craft  of  erecting  baseless 
fabrics  in  the  air,  and  peopling  them  with  proper  notional 
inhabitants  for  the  employment  and  improvement  of  the 
understanding." — Student,  i.  223. 

castle-court,  s.    The  court  of  a  castle. 
"  And  man  and  guard  the  castle-court." 

Scott:  Tht  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  27. 

castle-crowned,  a.  Crowned  or  surmounted 
with  a  castle, 

"  It  was  my  chance  in  walking  all  alone, 
The  ancient  castle-crowned  hill  to  scale." 

Mi r.  for  Mag.,  p.  776. 

•castle-guard,  *castle-gard,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  guard  of  a  castle. 

2.  Old  Law :  A  kind  of  tenure  by  which  the  ten- 
ant was  bound  to  defend  his  lord's  castle.  [C  ASTLE- 
WAED.  «.,  2.] 

"One  species  of  knight-service  was  castlegnard,  differ- 
ing from  it  in  nothing,  but  that  whoever  held  by  that 
tenure,  performed  his  service  within  the  realm,  and  with- 
out limitation  to  any  certain  term." — Lord  Lyttleton. 

•castle-man,  ».  A  castellan ;  the  constable  of  a 
castle. 

•castle-soap,  s.    [CASTILE-SOAP.] 

"I  have  a  letter  from  a  soap-boiler,   desiring  me  to 
write  upon  the  present  duties  on  Castle-soap."— Adiiixon. 
•castle-town,  'castelltun,  s.    A  fortified  town. 
"  He  was  neh  an  castelltun." 

Ormulum,  17,918. 

•castle-ward,  *castel-wart, «. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  same  as  CASTLE-GUARD  (q.  v.). 

"  The  castelwartis  on  the  marche." 

Wyntoun:  Chronicle,  Vm.  xixviii.  129. 

2.  Old  Law:  An  imposition  laid  upon  such  of  the 
king's  subjects  as  dwell  within  a  certain  compass 
of  any  castle,  toward  the  maintenance  of  such  as 
watch  and  ward  the  castle.    (Cowel.) 

•castle-work,  *castelwerk,  s.  Fortifications, 
battlements. 

"A  cite  nobul  enclosed  comeliche  aboute  with  fyn  cas- 
telutcrk."  William  of  Palerne,  2,219. 

cas  -tie  (t  silent),  v.i.   [CASTLE,*.] 
Chess:  By  a   certain  move,  to  protect  the  king 
with  the  castle  or  rook,  the  latter  being  moved  to 
the  side  of  the  king,  which  is  then  placed  on  the 
square  on  the  other  side, 
cas  -tied  (t  silent) ,  a.    [CASTLE,  8.] 

1.  Furnished  or  provided  with  castles. 

"  The  horses'  neighing  by  the  wind  is  blown, 
And  castled  elephants  o'erlook  the  town." 

Dryden:  Aurungzebe,  i.  1. 

2.  Fortified,  embattled. 

"  He  fought  the  Moors— and,  in  their  fall, 
City  and  tower  and  castled  wall 
\Vere  his  estate." 
Longfellow:  Translations;  Coplas  de  Manrique. 

•cas  -tle-rjf  (*  silent),  «.  [Eng.  castle,  and  -ry 
(q.  v.).]  The  government  of  a  castle. 

"The  said  Robert  and  his  heirs  ought  to  be  and  are 
chief  banner  bearers  of  London  in  fee,  for  the  castelry, 
which  he  and  his  ancestors  have,  of  Baynard's  castle  in 
the  said  city." — Blount:  Anc.  Tenures,  p.  116. 
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cast -l§t,  s.  [O.  Fr.  casMrt:  Ital.  caittllrito, 
diminutive  of  Fr.  castel=u  castle.]  A  little  castle. 

"There  was  in  it  a  castlet  of  stone  and  brick." — Leland: 
Itinerary. 

•cast -ling  (1),  «.  fEng.  citst,  and  dinun.  stiff. 
-ling.]  Anything  born  before  its  time ;  an  abortion. 

"We should  rather  rely  upon  the  urine  of  bcastllng's 
bladder,  a  resolution  of  crabs'  eyes,  or  a  second  distilla- 
tion of  urine,  as  Helmont  hath  commended." — Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors. 

cas'-tllng  (2),  (t  silent),  s.  A  a.    [CASTLE,  t>.] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  performing  the  opera- 
tion in  chess,  described  in  CASTLE,  v. 

B.  As  adj. :  Performing  such  an  operation. 

cast  -ni  a,  s.  [An  abbreviation  for  Lat.  castanea 
(q.  v.).] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Hawk-moths.the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Castniidw  (q.  v.).  Tho  best -known 
species  is^Castnia  Licus,  which  is  South  American. 

Cast-nl-I-dSB,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  castnia, 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Hawk-moths  (Sphingides), 
one  of  those  connecting  the  tribe  with  the  Butter- 
flies. Swainson  and  Shuckard  call  them  Moth 
Sphinxes,  and  say  that  they  fly  with  great  rapidity 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.  [CABTNIA.] 

cas'-t&ck,  cas  -tack,  cas  -t6c,  *.    [CASTACK.] 

1.  The  core  or  pith  of  a  stalk  of  colewort  or  cab- 
bage. 

2.  The  stems  or  "  roots  "  themselves. 

"  There's  cauld  kail  in  Aberdeen, 
An*  castocks  in  Strathbogie." 

Scotch  Song. 

cas  -t5r  (1),  s.  &  a.  [In  Fr.,  Sp.  &  Port,  castor; 
Ital.  castoro;  from  Lat.  castor;  Gr.  kastor  =  a 
beaver.  From  Sansc.  fco£furt=musk.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Gen. :  A  beaver. 

"  Like  hunted  castors,  conscious  of  their  store, 
Their  waylaid  wealth  to  Norway's  coast  they  bring.'* 
Dryden:  Annus  Mirabilis,  xxv. 

•2.  Spec.:  A  hat  made  of  the  fur  of  a  beaver. 
(Slang.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Rodent  Mammals,  containing 
the  Beavers.    Castor  fiber  is  the  common  Beaver. 
[BEAVER.] 

2.  Palceont.  [BEAVER.] 

3.  Pharm.:  Castoreum,  the  dried  follicles  of  the 
prepuce  of    the  Beaver.    The  follicles  contain    a 
dark-colored  matter  of  a  peculiar  odor.    It  is  used 
in  the  form  of    tincture  as  a  stimulant  and  anti- 
spasmodic  in  cases  of  hysteria  and  epilepsy. 

B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compounds.) 
castor-bean,  8. 

Bot. :  The  bean  or  seed  of  the  Castor-oil  plant, 
Kicinwt  communis,  from  which  the  oil  is  expressed. 

cas  -t5r  (2),  s.  &  a.  [From  Agnus  castus,  the  old 
name  of  the  Castor-oil  plant.]  (For  definition  see 
etymology.) 

castor-oil, «. 

Pharm. :  Kicini  Oleum,  a  thick,  viscid,  pale  oil,  of 
a  peculiar  odor,  and  slightly  acrid  taste.  It  is  ex- 
pressed from  the  seeds  of  Kicinus  communis,  the 
Castor-oil  plant  (q.  v.).  Castor-oil  is  soluble  in 
alcohol.  It  is  a  mild,  quick,  safe  purgative,  causing 
only  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  and  is  used  in  cases 
of  gastritis,  entritis,  and  dysentery,  or  wherever 
there  is  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  digestive  tract.  Castor-oil  ex- 
pressed from  the  seeds  without  the  aid  of  heat  is 
called  "  cold-drawn  castor-oil."  It  usually  gripes 
the  patient  to  an  appreci- 
able extent,  and  in  admin- 
istering it  to  children  it  is 
well  to  boil  it,  as  the  boil- 
ing has  a  tendency  to 
mollify  the  acrid  proper- 
ties and  prevent  griping  at 
stool. 

Castor-oil  plant : 

Bot. :  A  plant,  belonging 
to  the  order  Euphorbi- 
nceae,  growing  in  the  East 
Indies.  The  seeds  are  oval, 
compressed,  about  the 
size  of  small  beans,  of  a 
light  ash  color  marbled 
with  dark  spots  and  veins. 
It  has  been  introduced  in- 
to the  milder  climates  of 
this  country ;  in  the  South- 
ern States  being  culti- 
vated as  a  garden  plant.  It  is  generally  called 
Pulina,  Chrisii=Pa\m  of  Christ,  in  allusion  to  the 
fancied  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  a  human  hand. 


Castor-oil  plant. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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cat 


Cas  -t6r  (3), s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  l-asiar.] 

1.  Oldltythol.:  One  of  the  twin  sons  of  Jupiter 
and  Leda,  the  other   being   Pollux.     After   tlu-ir 
aeath  they  were  placed  among  the  stars,  forming 
the  constellation    now   known  as   Gemini  or  the 
Twins. 

2.  Astron. :  One  of  the  two  bright  stars  constitut- 
ing the   constellation   Gemini  (the  Twins).    It  is 
Alpha  Geminorum.    It  is  a  binary  star,  one  of  the 
two  into  which  a  telescope  resolves  it  revolving 
around  the  other  in  about  1,000  years. 

3.  3/m. ;  A  mineral  described  at  the  same  time  as 
another  one  named  Pollux.    [CASTORITE.] 

Castor  and  Pollux,  s. 

1.  Meteorol. :  A  fiery  meteor,  which  appears  some- 
times sticking  to  a  part  of  the  ship,  in  form  of  one, 
two,  or  even  three  or  four  balls.    When  one  is  seen 
alone,   it   is  called  Helena,  which    portends  the 
severest  part  of  the  storm  to  be  yet  to  come ;  two 
are  denominated  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  sometimes 
Tyndarides.  which  portend  a  cessation  of  the  storm. 
(Chambers.)    [CORPOSANT. ] 

2.  Astron.:  The   name  of  a    constellation,  also 
called  Gemini,  or  the  Twins. 

cas  '-t5r  (4) ,  s.    fin  Fr.  castorin ;  from  Lat.  castor 
(I)  (q.v.).] 
Fabric :  A  heavy  milled  cloth  for  overcoats. 

cas-tb'r'-e-um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  castor=&  beaver.] 
Pharm. :  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  for  the  pe- 
culiar mucilaginous  substance  found  in  the  two 
inguinal  sacs  of  the  beaver.  It  is  very  odorous, 
soft,  and  almost  fluid  when  first  taken  from  the 
animal,  bnt  becomes  dry  and  of  the  consistence  of 
resin.  It  has  an  acrid,  bitter,  and  nauseous  taste. 

cas-tor'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  castor=&  beaver; 
fern.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  Rodents,  of  which  the  Cas- 
tor, or  Beaver  is  the  typical  genus.    They  are  of 
stout  make,  possess  distinct  clavicles,  and  have  five 
toes,  those  of  the  hind  feet  being  connected  by  a 
web  or  membrane.  Genera,  Castor  and  Myopotamus 
(q.v.). 

2.  Palceont. :  No  Castoridee  have  as  yet  been  found 
earlier  than  the  Miocene.    Among  the  genera  two 
contain  animals  of  large  size,  Trogonotherium  and 
Castoroides ;   the   former   is   Pliocene    and   Post- 
Pliocene,  the  latter  Post-Pliocene  only. 

cas'-tor-In,  cas'-t5r-Ine,  a.  [Eng. castor ;  suff. 
-in,  -ine  (CAem.).] 

Chem.:  A  crystallizable  substance  obtained  from 
castor  by  the  action  of  alcohol. 

cas'-t6r-lte,  s.  [Eng.  castor  (3),  and  suff.  -ite 
(Jtftn.).] 

Jtin.:  A  variety  of  Petalite  (q.  v.),  occurring  in 
Elba  in  attached  crystals;  specific  gravity,  2'38- 
2-405.  Composition:  Silica,  78'01;  alumina,  18'86; 
lithia,  2'76.  (Dana.) 

cas  -tors.,  s.    [CASTER,  II.  2  (4).] 

"cas'-tSr-y5,  s.  [CASTOREUM.]  An  oil  drawn  from 
the  castoreum,  and  used  in  the  preparation  of 
colors. 

"  Polisht  yvory 

Which  cunning  (Yaftesman  hand  hflth  overlayd 
With  fayre  vermilion  or  pare  Castory." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  41. 

*cas-tra-ine-ta'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,from  Lat.  castra 
=  a  camp;  metatio=a  measuring;  metor=to  meas- 
ure.] The  art  or  science  of  arranging  a  camp. 

"  Between  Chadlington  and  Saresden  is  also  an  unmen- 
tioned  camp,  either  Saxon  or  Danish,  for  both  are  con- 
cerned in  this  question;  and  their  castrametation,  even 
under  the  most  practicable  and  commodious  circum- 
stances of  ground,  is  sometimes  ambiguous." — Warton: 
History  of  Kiddinyton,  p.  50. 

"  Plunged,  nothing  loath,  into  a  sea  of  discussion,  con- 
cerning wars  .  .  .  and  the  rules  of  castrametation" — 
Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  i. 

cas  -Irate,  r.  t.  [Lat.  castratus,  pa.  par.  of 
cosfro— to  geld.] 

1.  Lit . :  To  geld,  emasculate. 

•  Origen — having  read  that  scripture,  '  There  be  some 
that  castrate  themselves  for  the  kingdom  of  God,'  which 
was  but  a  parabolical  speech,  he  did  really,  and  there- 
fore foolishly,  castrate  himself." — Bishop  Morton:  Dis- 
charge  of  five  Imputations  from  the  Romish  Party,  p.  138. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  mortify,  to  deaden,  to  deprive  of  power  or 
vigor. 

"Ye  castrate  the  desires  of  the  flesh,  and  shall  obteine 
a  more  ample  rewarde  of  grace  in  heaven  " — Martin: 
Treatise  on  the  Marriage  of  Prifstes,  Y.  i.  b.  1554. 

2.  To  expunge  obscene  passages  from  a  book  ;  to 
expurgate. 

cas'-tra-ted,  pa. par.  &  a.    [CASTRATE,  v.] 
cas  -tra-tlng,  pr.par.,  a.  &  «.     [CASTRATE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  <t  particip.    adj. :    (See  the 
verb.) 


C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  gelding  or  emasculating ;  cas- 
tration, 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  freeing  from  obscenity;   ex- 
purgation. 

castrating-clamp,  s.  A  clamp  used  in  confining 
the  cords  and  vessels  in  the  operating  of  orchotomy 
by  excision  of  the  parts,  as  in  the  case  of  the  horse. 

cas-tra'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  caetratio  =  a   gelding, 
eosiro=to  geld.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  castrating. 

"  The  largest  needle  should  be  used,  in  taking  up  the 
spermatic  vessels  in  castration." — Sharp:  Surgery. 

" .  .  .  the  proportion  of  males  would  be  somewhat 
greater  at  birth  than  at  the  age  of  castration." — Darwin: 
Descent  of  Man  (1871),  Part  ii.,  ch.  viii.,  vol.  i.,  p.  304. 

2.  Fig. :    The  act    of   freeing   from    obscenity; 
expurgation. 

II.  Criminal  Law:  The  act  of  emasculating  a 
man  upon  any  other  plea  than  that  of  a  surgical 
necessity  is  a  felony  at  the  common  law,  and  in 
some  of  the  states  the  penalty  is  very  severe^- 
especially  if  the  act  be  accompanied  by  force  or  is 
accomplished  by  stratagem.  It  is  a  mayhem  in  all 
of  the  states^  even  though  it  be  done  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  victim,  under  any  other  than  conditions 
of  necessity.  The  penalty  therefor  varies  in  the 
different  states. 

cas-tra'-tSr,  s.  [Low  Lat.  ca8trator=one  who 
gelds ;  Lat.  castro=to  geld.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  gelds. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  cuts  out  obscene  passages  from 
a  book ;  an  expurgator. 

*cas'-trel,  *casteril,  s.    [KESTREL.] 

*cas-tren'-sl-al,  a.  [Lat.  cosfrensi«=belonging 
to  a  camp ;  castra— &  camp.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
camp. 

"  Sixty  miles. is  the  measure  of  three  days'  journey, 
according  unto  military  marches,  or  castrensial  man- 
sions."— Brown:  Cyrus'  Garden. 

*cas-tr6n'-sl-an,  a.  [Lat.  castrensianus^be*- 
longing  to  a  camp ;  castra=&  camp.]  The  same  as 
CASTEENSIAL. 

cas.  '-U-al,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  casuel ;  Ital.  casuale ;  Lat. 
casualis= pertaining  to  chance ;  cafi«s=chance.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Happening  by  chance,  accidental. 

"  Of  the  broad  vale,  casting  a  casual  glance 
We  saw  a  throng  of  people — wherefore  met?" 

Wordsworth-  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Dependent  on  chance ;  uncertain. 

"  The  revenue  of  Ireland,  both  certain  and  casual,  did 
not  rise  unto  ten  thousand  pounds." — Dav. :  On  Ireland. 

3.  Trivial,  commonplace. 

*'  The  commissioners  entertained  themselves  by  the 
fire-side  in  general  and  casual  discourses." — Clarendon. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  acci- 
dental, incidental,  casual,  and  contingent:  "  Acci- 
dental is  opposed  to  what  is  designed  or  planned ; 
incidental  to  what  is  premeditated ;  casual  to  what 
is  constant  and  regular;  contingent  to  what  is 
definite  or  fixed.  A  meeting  may  be  accidental, 
an  expression  incidental,  a  look,  expression,  &c., 
casual,  an  expense  or  circumstance  contingent. 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  He  thus  distinguishes  between  occasional  and 
casual :  "  These  are  both  opposed  to  what  is  fixed  or 
stated ;  but  occasional  carries  with  it  more  the  idea 
of  unfrequency  and  casual  that  of  unflxedness,  or 
the  absence  of  all  design.  A  minister  is  termed  an 
occasional  preacher  who  preaches  only  on  certain 
occasions ;  his  preaching  at  a  particular  place  on 
a  certain  day  may  be  casual."  (Crabb:  Eng, 
Synon.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  tramp,  a  vagrant;  one  who  receives  relief 
and  shelter  for  one  night  in  the  workhouse  of   a 
parish  to  which  he  does  not  belong. 

2.  A   laborer   or   artisan    employed    irregularly. 
(Afayhew.) 

casual-ejector,  s. 

Legal:  A  nominal  defendant  in  the  action  of 
ejectment,  who  continues  such  until  appearance  by 
or  for  the  tenant  in  possession.  (3  Bl.  Com.  201.) 

casual-ward,  s.  A  ward  or  portion  of  a  work- 
house or  hospital  reserved  for  the  accommodation 
of  casual  paupers  or  patients. 

*cas.-u-al  -l-tf .  s.    [CASUALTY.] 

ca§  -U-al-ly1,  adv,  [Eng.  casual;  -ly.]  In  a  cas- 
ual manner;  by  chance,  fortuitously, 

"  Go,  bid  my  woman 
Search  for  a  jewel,  that  too  casually 
Hath  left  mine  arm." 

Sttakesp.:  Cymbeline,  ii.  3. 


•cas.'-U-S.l-ne'ss,  s.  [Eng.  casual;  -ness.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  casual ;  chance. 

cas.  -u-al-tjf,  *cas-u-al'-I-tf ,  ».  [Fr.  casuitlitt, 
Lat.  cnsualis  =  pertaining  to  chance ;  casuj,  =  a 
chance.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  chance,  an  accident,  a  fortune. 

"With  more  patience  men  endure  the  losses  that  befal 
them  by  mere  casualty,  than  the  damages  which  they  sus- 
tain by  injustice." — Raleigh:  Essays. 

2.  Chance  or  accident   attended  with  injury  or 
death.    (Especially  applied  to  the  losses  of  an  army 
in  the  field.) 

"  It  is  observed  in  particular  nations,  that,  within  the 
space  of  two  or  three  hundred  years,  notwithstanding  all 
casualties,  the  number  of  men  doubles." — Kiirntt:  Theory 
of  the  Earth. 

II.  Technically: 

Mining:  A  term  applied  among  tinners  to  any 
strange  matter  separated  from  the  ore  by  washing. 

cas.-U-ar-I  -na,  s.  [So  named  by  Rumphius, 
probably  from  a  fancied  resemblance  in  the  foliage 
to  the  feathers  of  the  Cassowary.  (Graham :  Flora 
of  Bombay.)} 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
order  Casuarinacete  (q.  v.). 

ea§-u-ar-i-na'-ce-SB,  3.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat. 
casuarina,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  abnormal  exogens.  alliance 
Amentales.  Only  one  genus  is  known,  Casuarina. 
They  have  a  one-celled  ovary,  one  or  two  ascending 
ovules,  and  a  superior  radicle.  There  are  no  leaves, 
but  in  place  of  them  short,  toothed,  ribbed  sheaths. 
They  are  trees  like  Giant  Equiseta  (Horse-tails). 
They  have  closer  affinities,  however,  with  Myricaceae 
or  with  Coniferse.  They  occur  in  Australia,  New 
Caledonia,  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  They  are 
generally  called  Beefwoods,  their  timber  being  of 
the  color  of  raw  beef.  In  Australia  they  are  often 
termed  oaks.  In  Graham's  Flora  of  Bombay  one 
species  is  called  the  Cassarina  or  Tinian  Pine.  The 
heavy  war-clubs  of  the  native  Australians  are  of 
Casuarina.  The  bark  of  Casuarina  equisetifolia  is 
slightly  astringent;  that  of  C.  muricata  is  used  as 
infusion  in  India  as  a  tonic.  The  young  cones  of 
C.  quadrivalvis,  when  chewed,  yield  a  pleasant 
acid,  and  are  useful  to  those  who  cannot  obtain 
water.  Cattle  also  are  exceedingly  fond  of  them. 
About  thirty-two  species  are  known. 

cas,-u-ar'-l-us,  s.    [CASSOWARY.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  birds,  family  Struthionidee 
(Ostriches).  Casuarina  galeatus  is  the  Cassowary 
(q.v.). 

caf  -u-Ist,  s.  [Fr.  casuists;  Lat.  casus— a  chance.] 
One  who  studies  and  settles  cases  of  conscience. 

"Do  not  flatter  yourselves  that  the  ingenuity  of  law- 
givers will  ever  devise  an  oath  which  the  ingenuity  of 
casuists  will  not  evade." — Xacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*cas,'-u-Ist,  v.  i.  [CASUIST,  s.]  To  argue  about 
or  decide  cases  of  conscience  ;  to  act  as  a  casuist. 

"  We  never  leave  subtilizing  and  casuisting,  .  .  ."— 
Milton:  Doct.  and  Dis.  of  Divorce,  ii.  20. 

*cas.-u-Ist'-Ic,  cas.-u-Ist'-I-cal,  a.  [Eng.  casu- 
ist; -ic,-ical.}  Of  or  relating  to  casuistry,  or  the 
study  of  cases  of  conscience. 

".  .  .  surely  the  practical,  casuistical,  that  is,  the 
principal,  vital  part  of  their  religion  savors  very  little  of 
spirituality." — South. 

tcas.-u-Ist'-I-ca-l-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  casuistical; 
-ly.]  In  a  casuistical  manner. 

"  .  .  .  obtained  in  that  house  much  of  that  learning, 
wherewith  he  was  enabled  to  write  casuistically." — 
Wood.  Athencs  Oxon. 

cas.  -u-Ist-ry5,  s.  [Eng.  casuist;  -ry.}  The  doc- 
trine, tenets,  or  method  of  a  casuist. 

"...  that  immoral  casuistry  which  was  the  worst 
part  of  Jesuitism." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Ena.,  ch,  XV. 

ca  -BUS  bel  -II,  phrase.  [Lat.  casus=&  chance; 
and  belli  (genit.  of  bellum)=vr&r.}  The  cause  which 
produces,  and  is  held  by  one  side  at  least,  to  justify 
war. 

"He  did  not  say  what  was  to  be  the  casus  belli  or  the 
casus  armandi." — London  Times,  Feb.  2,  1878. 

cat,  *kat,  s.  &a.  [A.  S.  cat;  Dut.  &  Dan.  kat; 
Sw.  katt;  Icel.  kOttr;!,.  Ger.  katte;  O.  H.  Ger.  & 
Ger.  kater;  Ger.  katze;  O.  Fr.  cat;  Fr.  chat;  Sp. 
</alo:  Ital.onrfn;  Gael.  &  Ir.  cat;  Wei.  cath;  Russ. 
kol ;  Turk,  kedi;  from  Low  Lat.  catus.] 

A.  A  s  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  same  as  II.  1. 

(2)  A  handful  of  reaped  grain  or  straw  laid  on  the 
ground  without  being  put  into  a  sheaf.    (Scotch.) 

(3)  A  small  bit  of  rag,  rolled  up  and  put  between 
the  handle  of  a  pot  and  the  hook  which  suspends  it 
over  the  fire,  to  raise  it  a  little. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -sioii  =-  zhiin.    -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,    <&c.  =  bel,     del. 


cat-and-clay 

2.  Fig. :  Applied  to  the  common  people. 

"'Twas  you  incens'd  the  rabble: 
Cats,  that  can  judge  as  fitly  of  his  worth, 
As  I  can  of  those  mysteries,  which  Heaven 
Will  not  have  earth  to  know." 

Shaktsp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  ZooL:  The  common  name  of  certain  species  of 
the  genus  Felis,  a  family  of  Carnivora.  in  which  the 
organs  of  destruction  reach  their  highest  develop- 
ment. They  have  the  following  teeth :  Incisors,  six 
above  and  six  below ;  canines,  two  above  and  two 
below;  molars,  four  above  and  four  below.  The 
domestic  cat  (Felis  domesticus)  is  divided  into 
numerous  varieties— the  Tabby,  the  Tortoise-shell, 
the  Angora,  &c.  The  Wild  Cat  (F.  catus)  is  much 
larger  and  stronger  than  its  domesticated  relative. 

"Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mew*d." 

ShaKesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

1  The  cat  tribe :  The  English  name  for  the  family 
Felidffi  (q.  v.). 
*2.  Military: 

(1)  A  shed  used  for  cover  for  soldiers  employed  in 
filling  up  a  trench,  repairing  a  breach,  &c. ;   so 
called  because  the  men  crouched  under  it  as  a  cat 
for  her  prey. 

Castellated  Cat:  A  cat  with  crenelles  or  loop- 
holes for  the  discharge  of  arrows,  Ac. 

(2)  The  same  as  CAT-O'-NINE-TAILS  (q.  v.). 

3.  Nautical: 

(1)  A    ship 
farmed  on  the 
Nor we  g  i  a  n 
model, andusu- 
ally    employed 
in  the  coal  and 
timber     trade. 
These  vessels 
are    generally 
built     remark- 
ably strong, 
and  may  carry 
600  tons;  or,  in 
the    language 
of   their  own 
mariners,  from 
twenty  to  thirty 
keels  of  coal.  A 
cat    is    distin- 
guished   by    a 

narrow     stern,  Uat. 

pro  j  ec ting 

quarters,  a  deep  waist  and  no  ornamental  figure  on 

the  prow.    (Smyth.) 

(2)  A  strong  tackle  or  combination  or  pulleys,  to 
hook  and  draw  up  an  anchor  to  the  cathead  of  a 
ship. 

4.  Sports: 

(1)  A  double  tripod,  having  six  feet. 

(2)  A  game,  also  called  "  tipcat,"  and  also  an 
instrument  used  in  the  game.    [CAT-STICK.] 

If  Cat  f  the  hole :  The  designation  given  to  a  game 
especially  popular  in  Fife. 

"  Tine  Cat,  tine  Gome.  An  allusion  to  a  play  called  Cat 
f  the  Hole,  and  the  English  Kit-Cat.  Spoken  when  men 
at  law  have  lost  their  principal  evidence  "—Kellu:  Sc. 
Prov.,  p.  325. 

Cat  in  the  pan:  To  turn  the  cat  in  the  pan  is  to 
make  a  sudden  change  of  one's  party  in  politics  or 
religion  for  the  sake  of  being  in  the  ascendant. 

"There  is  a  cunning  which  we,  in  England,  call  the 
turning  of  the  cot  in  the  pan;  which  is,  when  that  which  a 
man  says  to  another,  he  lays  it  as  if  another  had  said  it 
to  him." — Bacon. 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds.) 

Compounds  of  obvious  signification:  Cat-eyed, 
cat-like,  cat's-meat. 

cat-and-clay,  s.  [Colloq.~\  The  materials  of 
which  a  mud-wall  is  constructed  in  many  parts 
of  Scotland.  Straw  and  clay  are  well  wrought 
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2.  A  chain  drawn  across  a  street  for  defense  in 
time  of  war. 

"  The  town  of  Aberdeen  —  begun  to  make  preparations 
for  their  own  defense;  and  to  that  effect  began  to  have 
their  cat-bands  in  readiness,  their  cannon  clear,  .  .  ."  — 
Spalding:  Troubles,  i.  109. 

cat-beam,  s. 

Naut.:  This,  also  called  the  beakhead-beam,  is 
the  broadest  beam  in  the  ship,  and  is  generally 
made  of  two  beams  tabled  and  bolted  together. 
(Smyth.) 

cat-beds,  s.  pi.  A  child's  game.  [CAT'S-CRADLE.] 

cat-bird,  s. 

Ornith.:  A  bird  (Mimus  Carolinensis)  ,  belonging 
to  the  Turdidee,  or  Thrushes,  whose  cry  resemoles 
the  mewing  of  a  cat.  Very  common  in  this  country. 

cat-block,  a. 

Naut.  :  A  two  or  three-fold  block,  with  an  iron 

at 
up 


strop  and  large  hook  to  it;  which  is  employed  to  ca 
or  draw  the  anchor  up  to  the  cat-head,  which  i 
also  fitted  with  three  great  sheaves  to  correspond. 

cat-Chop,  s.  A  plant,  Mesambryanthemum  feli- 
num. 

cat-cluke,  cat-luke,  s.    [CATCLUKE.] 

cat-fall,  s. 

Naut.:  The  rope  rove  for  the  cat-purchase,  by 
which  the  anchor  is  raised  to  the  cat-head,  or 
catted. 

cat-fish,  s. 

Ichthy.: 

1.  The  Sea-wolf  (Anarrhicas  lupus)  ,  a  native  of 
the  West  Indian  seas,  so  called  from  its  round  head 
and  large  glaring  eyes. 

"Lupus  marinus  Schonfeldii  et  nostras:  our  fishers 
call  it  theseo-oot,  or  cat-Jish."—Sibbald:  Fife,  p.  121. 

2.  A  fresh-water  fish  of  different  species  of  the 
genus   Pimpelodus,  P.  catus,  the  common  cat-fish, 
called   also  horned  pout,  and  bull-head.     In  the 
western  waters  of  North  America  it  often  attains  a 
very  large  size.    (S.  F.  JBaird.) 

cat-gold,  s.  A  kind  of  mica,  having  a  yellowish 
appearance,  somewhat  resembling  gold. 

cat-harpings,  a.  pi. 

Naut.:  Ropes  under  the  tops  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  f  uttock  snrouds,  serving  to  brace  in  the  shrouds 
tighter,  and  affording  room  to  brace  the«yards  more 
obliquely  when  the  ship  is  close  hauled.  They  keep 
the  shrouds  taut  for  the  better  ease  and  safety  of 
the  mast. 

cat-haw,  s.  The  fruit  of  the  Hawthorn  (Cratce- 
gus  Oxyacantha). 

cat-head,  cathead,  s. 

1.  Geol.  :  A  local  name  for  a  nodule  of  ironstone, 
containing   an   organism   or   a   fragment  of  one. 

[NODULE.] 

"The  nodules  with  leaves  in  them,  called  catheads, 
seem  to  consist  of  a  sort  of  ironstone,  not  unlike  that 
which  is  found  in  the  rocks  near  Whitehaven,  in  Cumber- 
land, where  they  call  them  catscaups."  —  Woodward:  On 
Fossils. 

2.  Mining:  A  broad-bully  hammer  used  by  miners; 
a  miner's  name  for  a  small  capstan. 

8.  Naut.  :  A  piece  of  timber  with  two  shivers  at 
one  end,  having  a  rope  and  a  block,  to  which  is  fas- 
tened a  great  iron  hook,  to  trice  up  the  anchor  from 
the  hawse  to  the  top  of  the  forecastle.  (Sea  Dic- 
tionary.) 

cat-head  stopper,  cat-stopper,  a. 

Naut.  :  A  piece  of  rope  or  chain  rove  through  the 
ring  of  an  anchor,  to  secure  it  for  sea,  or  singled 
before  letting  it  go. 

cat-heather,  s.  A  finer  species  of  heath.  Erica 
tetralix  or  E.  cinerea,  which  is  low  and  slender, 
growing  more  in  separate  upright  stalks  than  the 
common  heath,  and  flowering  only  at  the  top. 


together,  and  being  formed  into  pretty  large  rolls, 

are  laid  between  the  different   wooden  posts,  by      .««•*  hlP.  cat-hip,  s.    Two  roses,  (1)  Rosaspmo- 

-  ••      sissima,  (2)  R.  canina. 

cat-holes, «. 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

(1)  The  name  given  to  the  loop-holes  or  narrow 
openings  in  the  walls  of  a  barn. 

"  '  He  has  left  the  key  in  the  cat-hole:'  to  signify  that  a 
man  has  run  away  from  his  creditors."— Kelly,  p.  145. 

(2)  A  sort  of  niche  in  the  wall  of  a  barn,  in  which 
keys  and  other   necessaries  are  deposited  in  the 
inside,  where  it  is  not  perforated. 

2.  Naut. :  Two  little  holes  astern  above  the  gun- 
room ports,  to  bring  in  n  cable  or  hawser  through 
them  to  the  capstan,  when  there  is  occasion  to  heave 
the  ship  astern.    (Sea  Diet.) 

cat-hook,  s. 

Naut. :  A  strong  hook,  which  is  a  continuation  of 
the  iron  strop  of  the  cat-block,  used  to  hook  the  ring 
of  the  anchor  when  it  is  to  bo  drawn  up  or  catted. 


means  of  which  the  wall  is  formed,  and  carefully 
pressed  down  so  as  to  incorporate  with  each  other, 
or  with  the  twigs  that  are  sometimes  plaited  from 
one  post  to  another.  • 

cat-and-dog,  s. 

IT  Cat-and-dog  life :  One  full  of  quarreling ;  from 
the  usual  antipathy  between  dogs  and  cats. 

"lam  sure  we  have  lived  a  cat-and-dog  life  of  it." — 
Coleridge.  , 

cat-band,  s. 

1.  A  bar  of  iron  for  securing  a  door.  This  name 
is  given  to  the  strong  hook  used  on  the  inside  of  a 
door  or  gate,  which,  being  fixed  to  the  wall,  keeps 
it  -lint. 

.  "He  had  his  entrance  peaceably;  the  ports  made  open, 
and  the  cat-bands  casten  loose." — Spalding:  Troubles,  ii. 
159-60. 


cat-tree 

•cat-house,  s. 

Mil. :  The  same  as  CAT,  s.,  II.,  2  (1). 

cat-hud,  s.  The  name  given  to  a  large  stose, 
which  serves  as  a  back  to  a  fire  on  the  hearth,  in 
the  house  of  a  cottager. 

"The  fire,  a  good  space  removed  from  the  end  wall,  was 
placed  against  a  large  whinstone,  called  the  cat-hud."— 
Kern,  of  fiithsUale  Song,  p.  259. 

cat-loup,  s.  A  very  short  distance  as  to  space ;  as 
far  as  a  cat  may  leap. 

"  That  sang-singing  haspin  o'  a  callant — and  that  — 
light-headed  widow-woman,  Keturah,  will  win  the  kirn ; 
— they  are  foremost  by  a  langcuMoup  at  least." — Blacktc. 
Mag.,  January,  1821,  p.  102. 

cat-o'-nlne-talls, «. 

1.  Lit. :  An  instrument  of  punishment  formerly 
used  for  flogging  on  board  ships  in  the  navy.  It  is 
commonly  made  of  nine  pieces  of  line  or  cord, 
about  half  a  yard  long,  fixed  upon  a  piece  of  thick 
rope  for  a  handle,  and  having  three  knots  on  each 
at  small  intervals  nearest  the  end. 
*2.  Fig. :  A  corrector,  castigator. 

"  You  dread  reformers  of  an  impious  age, 
You  awful  cat-o' 'nine-tails,  to  the  stage.'* 

Prologue  to  Vanbrugh's  False  Friend. 

*cat-pipe,  s.  The  same  as  catcall;  an  instru- 
ment that  makes  a  squeaking  noise. 

"  Some  songsters  can  no  more  sing  in  any  chamber  but 
their  own,  than  some  clerks  can  read  in  any  book  but 
their  own ;  put  them  out  of  their  road  once,  and  they  are 
mere  cat-pipes  and  dunces." — V Estrange. 

cat-posy,  s. 

Hot. :  The  Daisy,  Bellis  perennis. 

cat-rake,  .-•. 

Mech. :  A  name  for  a  ratchet-drill. 

cat-rig,  s. 

Naut. :  A  rig  which  in  smooth  water  surpasses 
every  other,  but,  being  utterly  unsuited  for  sea  or 
heavy  weather,  is  only  applicable  to  pleasure-boats 
of  those  who  can  choose  their  weather.  It  allows 
one  sail  only,  an  enormous  fore-and-aft  main-sail, 
spread  by  a  gaff  at  the  head  and  a  boom  at  the  foot, 
hoisted  on  a  stout  mast,  which  is  stepped  close  to 
the  stem. 

cat-rope,  s. 

Naut. :  A  line  for  hauling  the  jat-hook  about ; 
also  cat-back-rope,  which  hauls  the  block  to  the 
ring  of  the  anchor  in  order  to  hook  it. 

cat-rushes,  s.pl. 

Sot.:  A  book-name  for  various  species  of  Equi- 
setum.  (Britten  <&  Holland.) 

cat-salt,  s.  A  beautiful  granulated  kind  of 
common  salt,  formed  out  of  bittern  or  leach-brine 
in  the  salt-works. 

cat-scaup,  s.  A  kind  of  fossil.  The  same  as 
CAT-HEAD  (q.  v.). 

cat-ship,*.    [CAT,  II.,  3  (l).] 

"cat-silver, «. 

Min.:  An  obsolete  name  for  mica.  The  resem- 
blance to  silver  is  in  the  pseudo-metallic  luster, 
while  the  epithet  "  cat "  implies  that  it  is  not  the 
real  metal. 

"  Cat-silver  is  composed  of  plates  that  are  generally 
plain  and  parallel,  and  that  are  flexible  and  elastic,  and 
is  of  three  sorts,  the  yellow  or  golden,  the  white  or  silvery, 
and  the  black." — Woodward:  On  Fossils. 

cat-Sloes,  s.    The  fruit  of  Prunus  spinosa. 

cat-squirrel,  s.    Sciurus  cinereus. 

cats-and-dogs,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  The  blossoms  of  Salix. 

cats-and-keys,  s.  pi.  The  fruit  of  Fraxinus 
excelsior;  ash-keys  (q.  v.}.  [CAT'S-KEYS.] 

cat-Steps,  s.pl.  The  projections  of  the  stones  in 
the  slanting  part  of  a  gable. 

cat-stick,  s.  A  stick  or  bat  used  in  the  game  of 
"Cat."  [CAT,  II.  4  (2).] 

cat-stopper,  s. 

Naut.:  [CAT-HEAD  STOPPER.] 

cat-tackle,  s. 

Naut. :  A  tackle  to  raise  the  anchor  to  the  cat- 
head. 

cat- tail,  *cattyle,  catalle,  s.    [CAT'S-TAIL.] 

"A  cattyle  (catalle  A.);  lanugo,  herba  est." — Cattiol. 
Anglicum, 

" —Some 

Sovereign  places  held  among  the  watry  train, 
Of  cat-tails  made  them  crowns,    .    .    . 

Drayton;  Polyolbion,  s.  20. 

cat- thyme,  s. 

Bot. :  Teucrium  Marum. 

cat-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Euonymus  europ&us. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,     there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    str,     marine;   go,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w5rk.     wh8,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full:     try,    Syrian.     89,     oe  =  §;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


cat-whin 

cat-whin,  s. 

Pot.:  A  name  applied  to  several  plants — (1)  Rosa 
eanina,  the  Dog-rose;  (2)  Rosa  spinosissima;  (3) 
Ulejcnanu*;  {4}  Genista  angttca;  (5)  the  herb  Set- 
wall  or  Valerian  (?).  (Britten  <&  Holland.) 

cat-whistles,  s.  pi. 

Sot. :  A  book-name  for  Equisetumpalustre. 

cat- wood,  s. 

Bot. :  A  book-name  for  Euonymus  europceus. 

cat's-carriage,  s.  The  same  play  as  "King's- 
eushion"  or  cat' s-cradle  (q.  v.). 

cat's-claws,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  (1)  Anthyllis  vulneraria,  (2)  Lotus  comicu- 
tahit, 

cat's-cradle,  s.  A  plaything  for  children  made 
of  packthread  on  one's  fingers,  and  transferred 
from  them  to  those  of  another. 

"The  whale  claims  a  place  among  mammalia,  though 
we  might  fancy  that,  as  in  the  child's  game  of  cat's- 
oradlr,  some  strange  introsasceptiou  had  been  permitted, 
to  make  it  so  like,  yet  so  contrary,  to  the  animals  with 
which  it  is  itself  classed." — Newman:  Development  of 
Christian  Doctrine,  ch.  1. 

cat's-ear,  s. 
Botany : 

(1)  A  common  book-name  for  Hypochceris  radi- 
fata.    (Prior.) 

(2)  Antennaria  dioica.    (Treat,  of  Bot.) 

cat's-eye,  «. 

1.  Bot. :  A  name  applied  to  several  plants — (1) 
Veronica  Chamcedrys,  (2)  Veronica  Buxbaumii,  (3) 
Myofiotis  sylvatica,   (4)   Epilobium    anyustifolium. 
(Britten  &  Holland.) 

2.  Kaut.:  [CAT-HOLE.] 

3.  Min. :    [Ger.  katzenauge ;  Fr.  ceil  de  chat.]    A 
phenocrystalliue  or  vitreous  variety  of  quartz.    It 
exhibits  opalescence,  but  without  prismatic  colors, 
especially  when  cut  en  cabochon,  an  effect  due  to 
fibers  of  asbestus.    The  finest  specimens  are  brought 
from  ('eylon.    Composition:    Silex,  95*0;  alumina, 
1'75 ;  lime,  1'25 ;  oxide  of  iron,  0'25. 

"Cat'a~eye  is  of  a  glistering  gray,  interchanged  with  a 
straw  color." — Woodward:  On  Fossils. 

cat's-faces,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  given  to  the  Heartsease. 

cat's-foot,  s. 

Bota  ny : 

(1)  Ground  Ivy.    (Gerarde.) 

"It  is  commonly  called  Hedera  tfrrestrfs,  in  English 
Oround-iuy,  Ale-hoofe,  Gill-go-by-ground,  Tune-hoofe, 
and  Cat's-foot."— Gerarde:  Uerball.,  p.  886  (ed.  1633). 

(2)  Nepeta  glechoma,  from  the  shape  of  its  leaves. 
(Gerarde.) 

(3)  Antennaria,  dioica,  from  its  soft  flower-heads. 
(.Prior.) 

cat's-halr,  s. 

(1)  The  down  that  covers  unfledged  birds ;  pad- 
dock-hair. 

(2)  The  down  on  the  face  of  boys  before  the  beard 
grows.    (Scotch.) 

cat's-liead, «. 

1.  (Sing.)  Hortic. :  A  kind  of  apple. 
"Cuf.WtfUrf,  by  some  called  the  go-no-fnrther,  is  a  very 

large  apple,  find  a  good  bearer." — Mortimer:  Husbandry, 

2.  (PI.)  Bot. :  The  catkins  of  Salix  caprea. 
cat's-keys,  s. 

Bot. :  The  fruit  of  Fraxinus  excelsior. 

cat's-lug,  s. 

Bot. :  Bear's-ear,  Auricula  ursi.    (Scotch.) 

cat's-milk,  s. 

Bot.:  A  book -name  for  Euphorbia  helioscopia. 

cat's-paw,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  The  paw  of  a  cat. 

2.  Fig. :  A  dupe  used  as  a  tool  (in  allusion  to  the 
fable  or  the  monkey  who  used  the  cat's  paw  to  pick 
bin  in1  roasting  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire). 

"They  took  the  enterprise  upon  themselves,  and  made 
themselves  the  people's  cat's-paw.  But  now  the  chestnut  ia 
taken  from  the  embers,  ami  the  monkey  is  coming  in  for 
the  benefit  of  the  cat'8  subserviency," — London  Times, 
July  2U,  1864. 

II.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  light  air  perceived  at  a  distance  in  a  calm 
by  the  impressions  made  on  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
wljic' li  it  sweeps  very  gently,  and  then  passes  away, 
being  equally  partial  and  transitory. 

(2)  A  name  given  to  a  particular  twisting  hitch 
made  in  the  bight  of  a  rope,  so  as  to  induce  two 
bights,  in  order  to  hook  a  tackle  on  them  both. 
(Smyth.) 

*(3)  Good-looking  seamen  employed  to  entice 
volunteers. 
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cat's-pellet,  s.  A  game,  perhaps  the  same  as 
tip-cat. 

"  Who  beats  the  boys  from  cafs-pellet  and  stool-ball  ?" 
—Brit.  Bellman,  1648,  Hart.  J//so.,  vii.  625. 

cat's-purr,  s. 

Physiol. :  A  sound  in  the  lungs  of  man  or  in  the 
heart,  like  the  purring  of  a  cat,  heard  by  means  of 
the  stethoscope. 

cat's-skin,  s. 

Naut. :  A  light  partial  current  of  air,  as  with  the 
cat's-paw. 

*cat's-smere,  s. 

Bot. :  An  old  name  for  a  plant,  A xungia.  ( Wright.) 

cat's-spear,  *. 

Bot.;  Typha  latifolia.    (Gerarde.) 

cat's-tail,  *catstaile,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  The  book-name  of  several  plants — (1)  Equise- 
tum,   Horse-tail,    various    species,    especially    E. 
arvense,  (2)  Typha  latifolia,  (3)  Typha  minor,  or 
smaller  Bulrusn.  (4)  Aconitum  napellw,  (5)  Phleum 
pratense,  from  the  shape  of  the  spike  [CAT'S-TAIL 
GRASS],   (6)  Echium  vulgare,   (7)  Amaranthus  can- 
datus. 

2.  The  catkins  of  the  hazel  or  willow. 

3.  The  catkins  of  Juglans  regia. 

4.  A  long  round  substance  that  grows  in  winter 
upon  nut-trees,  pines,  &c. 

CaPs-tail  grass,  cats-taile  grasse : 

Bot.:  A  general  book -name  for  Phleum  prat  ense 
and  other  species.  (Britten  <&  Holland.) 

"Great  cats-taile  grasse  hath  very  email  roots.  The 
small  cats-taile  grasse  is  like  vnto  the  other,  differing 
chiefly  in  that  it  is  lesser  than  it." — Gerarde:  Herball, 
p.  11  (ed.  1633). 

cat,  v.  t.    [CAT,*.] 

Naut. :  To  bring  up  to  the  cat-head. 

If  When  the  cat  is  hooked,  and  cable  enough 
veered  and  stoppered,  the  anchor  hangs  below  the 
cat-head,  swings  beneatli  it ;  it  is  then  hauled  close 
up  to  the  cat-head  by  the  purchase  called  the  cat- 
fall.  The  cat-stopper  is  then  passed,  and  the  cat- 
block  unhooked.  (Smyth.) 

*cat-a-bap'-tlst,  s.  [Gr.  katabaptistes^from  kata 
=down,  against,  and  baptistes=a.  baptizer;  baptizO 
=to  baptize.]  One  who  abuses  or  is  against  bap- 
tism. 

"Of  these  anabaptists,  or  catabaptists,  who  differ  no 
more  thmi  Bavius  and  Mcevius,  Alstediue  maketh  fourteen 
sorts." — Featley;  Dippers  Dipt,  p.  23. 

*cat-a-ba -Bl-&n,  s.  [Gr.  katabasion,  from  kata 
=down,  and  basis=a  going;  baino—to  go.] 

Eccles.  A  rch. :  A  chamber  or  crypt  under  a  church, 
where  relics  were  kept. 

cat-a-br6 -§a,  s.  [From  Gr.  katabrdsis=an  eat- 
ing up,  a  devouring.  So  named  from  the  erose  ap- 
pearance of  the  glumes.] 

Bot. :  Whorl-grass.  A  genus  of  Graminaceee 
(Grasses).  Tribe,  Festucece. 

Cat-a-caus  -tic,  a.  &s.  [Fr.  catacaustique,  from 
Gr.  katakaustikos,  from  fca/a=down,  and  kaustikos 
= burning ;  kaio=to  burn.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Geom.  &  Optics:  Relating  to  or  of  the  nature  of 
the  curve  described  in  B. 

B.  As  substantive  : 
Geom.  &  Optics: 

1.  Sing.:  A  curve  formed  by  joining  the  points  of 
concourse  of  several  reflected  rays  proceeding  from 
one  radiating  point. 

2.  PI. :  The  caustic  curves  formed  by  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  rays  of  light. 

cat-a-chre'-sls,  s.  [Low  Lat.  catachresis;  Gr. 
katachre8i8=&  misuse,  from  katachresthai—to  mis- 
use; Arafa^back,  against,  and  chresthai=to  use.] 

Bhet. :  The  abuse  of  a  trope,  when  the  words  are 
too  far  wrested  from  their  native  signification;  or 
when  one  word  is  abusively  put  for  another,  for 
want  of  the  proper  word,  as,  a  voice  beautiful  to  the 
ear.  (Smith:  Rtetoric.) 

cat-a-chres  -tic,  *cat-a-chres '-tl-cal,  a.    [Gr. 

katachrcsttkos=otoT  pertaining  to  catachresis.J  In 
the  manner  of  a  catachresis,  involving  a  cata- 
chresis;  improper,  far-fetched. 

"  A.oatachresttcal  and  far  derived  similitHde  it  holds 
with  men,  that  is,  iu  a  bifurcation."—  Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors. 

fcat-a-Chres  -tlc-al-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  catachrt-s- 
tical;  -ly.}  In  a  catachrestic  manner;  in  a  forced 
or  exaggerated  manner. 

"Where,  in  divera  places  of  Holy  Writ,  the  denuncia- 
tion against  groves  is  so  express,  it  is  frequently  to  be 
taken  but  catachresticallt/."— Evelyn,  iv.,  §  4. 

C&t'-a-Cljfgm,  8.  [Fr.  cataclysme,  from  Gr.  kata- 
ch/smtis-&  deluge,  from  fcafa=dowii,  and  klyzu  —  tu 
wash  over.] 


catagmatic 


*1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  deluge,  an  inundation. 

"The  opinion  that  held  these  cataclysms  and  empy- 
roses  universal,  was  such  as  held  that  it  put  a  total  con- 
summation unto  things  in  this  lower  world." — Hale* 
Origin  of  Mankind. 

2.  Geol. :  A  sudden  or  violent  rush  of  water,  con- 
sidered as  the  efficient  cause  by  which  certain 
phenomena  have  been  produced,  rather  than  by  the 
gradual  action  of  moderate  currents,  or  by  that  of 
ice. 


Ly^'-mal,  a.  [Eng.  cataclysm;  -a/.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  cataclysm ;  caused  by  or  arising 
from  a  cataclysm. 

Cat-a-Cly^S'-mlst,  s.  One  who  believes  in  the 
cataclysmal  theory  regarding  certain  geological 
phenomena. 

cat  -a-comb  (b  silent),  s.  [Fr.  catacombe;  Ital. 
cataconiba;  Sp.  &  Port,  catacumba,  from  Low  Lat. 
catacumba=a  catacomb,  from  Gr.  kata=dovfu,  and 
kymbe  =  a  hole,  a  hollow.]  Subterranean  cavities 
for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  those  near  Rome  being 
supposed  to  be  the  caves  and  cells  where  the  primi- 
tive Christians  hid  and  assembled  themselves,  and 
where  they  interred  the  martyrs ;  which  are  accord- 
ingly visited  with  devotion.  These  are  the  most  cele- 
brated, but  there  are  many  others  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  The  catacombs  of  Paris  are  simply 
charnel-houses.  The  word  is  also  occasionally  used 
in  the  general  sense  of  an  excavated  burying-place. 

"On  the  side  of  Naples  are  the  catacombs,  which  must 
have  been  full  of  stench,  if  the  dead  bodies  that  lay  in 
them  were  left  to  rot  in  open  niches."— Addison. 

cat-a-CO~U8'-tICS,  s.  [In  Fr.  catacoustique,  from 
Gr.  A:atfa=against,  and  afcous£ifcos=pertaiuing  to 
hearing;  afcoud=to  hear.] 

1.  Physics;  That  science  which  treated  of  reflected 
sounds  or  echoes. 

2.  Fortific.:  Small  galleries  which  communicate 
with  a  gallery  parallel  to  the  covertway.    (Crabb,) 

cat-a-dl-5p'-trlc,  cat-a-di-5p  -trl-  cal,  a.  [Fr. 
catadioptrique^  from  Gr.  fcafa=against,  and  diop- 
fr/fcos=pertaimng  to  the  dioptra—a  leveling  staff, 
from  dia= through,  and  opteos,  verb.  adj.  from 
horao=to  look,  to  see.]  [DIOPTRICS,] 

Optics:  Pertaining  to  or  involving  both  the  reflec- 
tion and  refraction  of  light,  as  a  catadioptrio 
telescope. 

catadioptric-liglit,  s.  A  mode  of  illumination 
for  lighthouses  in  which  reflection  and  refraction 
are  unitedly  employed.  It  was  suggested  by  Robert 
Stevenson  in  1834.  From  their  subjecting  the  whole 
of  the  available  light  to  the  corrective  action  of  the 
instrument,  they  have  been  called  holophotal  lights. 

cat-a-dl-op  -tries,  s.  [CATADIOPTBIC.]  The 
science  which  treats  of  or  is  connected  with  the 
use  of  catadioptric  instruments. 

*cat  -a-drome,  s.  [Gr.  katadromos,  from  kata— 
down,  dromos=a  course;  dramein,  second  aorist 
infinitive  of  trechd—to  run.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  race-course. 

2.  Mech. :  A  machine  for  hoisting  heavy  weights. 
*cat  -a-dupe,  s.    [Fr.  catadupe,  catadoupe,  from 

Low  Lat.  catadupa;  Gr.  katadoupoi= fall  ing  with 
a  heavy  noise— a  term  applied  to  the  cataracts  of 
the  Nile;  fcafa=down,  and  doupos=&  dead,  heavy 
sound.] 

1.  A  cataract  or  water-fall,  especially  one  of  those 
of  the  Nile. 

2.  A  person  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Nile 
cataracts. 

"  As  I  remember,  the  Egyptian  catadupes  never  heard 
the  roaring  of  the  fall  of  Nilus,  because  the  noise  was  so 
familiar  unto  them." — Brewer:  Com.  of  Lingua  (1651)  iii., 
sc.  ult. 

cat-a-falque  (falque  asfalk),  *cat-a  faT-cCu 
s.  [Ital.  catafalco=a  scaffold,  funeral  canopy;  Sp. 
cadofalso;  O.  Fr.  escadafaud;  Fr.  catafalque  and 
fchafaud ,'  from  O.  Sp.  A 

catar— to  see,  to  view, 
and  Ital.  falco,  for  palco 
=  a  scaffold,  a  stage.] 

1.  A  temporary    bier  or 
structure      of     carpentry- 
work,decorated  with  paint- 
ings, A <•.,  and  used  in  fu- 
neral solemnities. 

2.  A  kind  of  open  hear?e 
or  funeral  car. 

*cat-ag-mat'-Ic,  a.  &s. 
[Fr.  catagmatique,  from 
Gr.  katagma—n.  fracture, 
from  katagnymi=to  break ; 
fcafu  =  down,  agnymi  =  to 
break.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Surg.:  Having  the  prop-  Catafalque, 

erty  or  quality  of  unit- 
ing or  consolidating  broken  parts  or  fractures, 

"I  put  on  a  catagmatio  plaster,  and,  by  the   use  of  a 

1  need  glove,  scattered  the  pituitous  swelling,  and  strength- 
ened it." — n~im>man:  Surgery, 


boil,     b6y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     $liin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist,    pfc  =  £. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  -  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  --  zliun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  ---  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


catagraph 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  medicine  having  such  property  or 
quality. 

.  *cit  /-(.-graph,  s.  [Gr.  katagraphi=a  drawing, 
a  delineation  ;  from  fca£a=down,  and  graph£= 
a  drawing;  grapho=to  write,  describe.]  The  first 
draught  or  outline  of  a  picture  ;  also,  a  profile. 

eat'  3,  l$n,  a.  &  s.  [Catalonia,  a  district  of 
Spain.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Catalonia. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  native  of  Catalonia. 

2.  Blasting:   A  blastfurnace   for  reducing  iron 
ores,  extensively  used  in  the  north  of  Bpain,  par- 
ticularly in  the  province  of  Catalonia.    It  consists 
of  a  four-sided  cavity  or  hearth,  which  is  always 
placed  within  a  building  and  separated  from  the 
main  wall  thereof  by  a  thinner  interior  wall,  which 
in  part  constitutes  one  side  of  the  furnace.    The 
blast-pipe  conies  through  the  wall,  and  enters  the 
fire  through  a  tuyere  which  slants  downward.    The 
bottom  is  formed  of  a  refractory  stone,  which  is 
renewable.     The  furnace  has  no  chimneys.     The 
blast  is  produced  by  means  of  a  fall  of  water,  usu- 
ally from  22  to  27  feet  high,  through  a  rectangular 
tube,  into  a  rectangular  cistern  below,  to  whose 
upper  part  the  blast^pipe  is  connected,  the  water 
escaping  through  a  pipe  below.    This  apparatus  is 
exterior  to  the  building,  and  is  said  to  afford  a  con- 
tinuous blast  of  great  regularity  ;  the  air,  when  it 
passes  into  the  furnace,  is,  however,  impregnated 
with  moisture.  . 

cat-a,-lec  -tic,  *cat-a,-lec  -tick,  a.  &  «.  [Lat. 
catalecticus,  from  Gr.  katalektikos=  stopping  short, 
from  A-«to=down,  and  2efctifatt=stopping,  from  lego 
=to  stop.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

Pros.  :  Stopping  short  ;  used  of  a  rhythm  which 
is  incomplete  by  reason  of  its  being  short  by  a  syl- 
lable (or  more)  of  the  full  measure. 

"A  stanza  of  siz  verses,  of  which  the  first,  second,  fourth. 
and  fifth,  were  all  in  the  octosyllable  meter,  and  the  third 
and  last  catalectic;  that  is,  wanting  a  syllable,  or  even 
two."  —  Tyrwhitt:  On  C/iaMCer's  Versification. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  verso  which  is  incomplete,  want- 
ing a  syllable  at  the  end. 

*cat-g.-lec'-tlcs,  «.  Kir.  katalasso=to  exchange; 
from  fcata=down,  back,  and  allas8d=tf>  change.] 
The  science  of  exchanges,  now  called  political  econ- 
omy. 

cat-fli-lep'-sls,  cat-9,-lgp'-sj?,  «.  [Gr.  katatep- 
«ts=a  sudden  seizure;  from  fca(a=down,  and  lepsis 
=  a  seizing;  from  lambano=to  take,  to  seize.] 

Med.  :  A  form  of  mental  disorder,  akin  to  hysteria, 
which  is  characterized  by  the  person  affected  fall- 
ing down  suddenly  in  a  state  of  real  or  apparent 
unconsciousness,  and,  save  for  some  occasional  mus- 
cular twitchings  of  the  face  and  body,  remaining 
rigid  and  statue-like  for  a  period  of  time,  which 
varies  from  one  minute  to  some  hours  or  even  days, 
and  then  all  at  once  recovering  consciousness  as  if 
aroused  from  sleep  —  as  a  rule  with  no  bad  conse- 
quences to  follow.  Catalepsy  almost  invariably 
affects  hysterical  people  only,  and  it  is  the  prolon- 
gation of  the  unconscious  condition  to  some  days 
in  certain  extreme  cases  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
fear  which  some  people  have  of  being  buried  alive 
under  such  circumstances. 

cat-a-lep'-tlc,  a.  [Gr.  kataleptikO8=liable  to 
catalepsy  ;  £ep/tfco8=Hable  to  be  seized;  lamband— 
to  seize.  1  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  cata- 
lepsy ;  subject  to  catalepsy. 

*cat-al'-&-$Ize,  v.  t.  [Gr.  katalogizomai  =  to 
reckon  up,  to  compute;  katalogos=&  reckoning,  a 
catalogue;  fcafa=down;  logos=a  telling;  lego=io 
tell.]  To  enumerate  in  a  catalogue,  to  catalogue. 
(Coles.) 

cat-a-logue  (u«  silent),  *cat-a-log,  *cat-log,  s. 
[Fr.  catalogue  ;  Lat.  catalogus,  from  Gr.  katalogos 
=  a  reckoning,  a  catalogue;  fcato=down;  logos=a 
telling,  an  enumerating  ;  legS=to  tell.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  list  or  systematic  enumeration 
of  articles  generally  in  alphabetical  order. 

II.  Asfron.:    A    list   of    stars,    with    materials 
appended  for  indicating  their  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes, or  thoir  declinations  and  right  ascensions. 

catalogue  raisonne,  s. 
lo 
classed  according  to  their 

feat  -a-l5gue  (ue  silent),  v.  t.  [CATALOGUE,  «.] 
To  enumerate  in  a  catalogue,  to  make  a  list  or  cat- 
alogue of. 

cat  a  logued  (ue  silent),  pa.  par.  &  a.  [CATA- 
LOGUE, t>.] 

cat  -a-log  ulng  (u  silent),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [CAT- 
ALOGUE, t'.J 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  fitbst.  :  The  act  of  enumerating  or  setting 
down  in  a  list  or  catalogue. 


Bibliography:  A  catalogue   of   books   in  which 
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cat-al  -pa,  s.  [From  the  native  Indian  name  in 
Carolina,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Catesby  in 
1726.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Bignoniaceap,  comprising  fouror 
five  species  of  trees,  natives  of  North  America,  the 
West  Indies,  Japan,  and  China.  They  have  been 
introduced  into  Europe,  and  are  cultivated  in 
France,  Germany,  and  the  south  of  England.  The 
wood  is  remarkably  light,  of  a  grayish-white  color, 
and  _tine  in  texture.  It  is  capable  of  receiving  a 
brilliant  polish,  and  when  properly  seasoned  is  very 
durable.  The  bark  is  reputed  tonic,  stimulant,  and 
antiseptic,  and  the  honey  from  its  flowers  poison- 
ous. A  decoction  of  the  pods  of  Catalpa  syringi- 
folia,  is  used  in  Italy  as  a  remedy  for  catarrheeal 
dyspnoaa  and  coughs, 
•cat  -al|,  8.  pi.  [CATTLE,  CHATTEL.] 
Law :  Goods  and  chattels.  (  Wharton.) 
ca-tal'-y'-sls,  «.  [Or.  katalysis  =  a  dissolving ; 
katalyo^ict  dissolve :  fca£a=down.  lyo—to  loosen. J 

1.  Physics:  The  effect  produced  by  tire  presence 
of  a  suostance,  which  itself  undergoes  no  perma- 
nent change,  in  facilitating  a  chemical  reaction. 

2.  Ord.  Lang.    (Fig.):   A  dissolution  or  ending, 
decay. 

"  While  they  were  in  thoughts  of  heart  concerning  it, 
the  sad  catalysis  did  come,  and  swept  away  eleven  hun- 
dred thousand  of  the  nation." — Bp.  Taylor. 

cat-a.-1^8'-6-ty"pe,  s.  [From  Gr.  katalysis  =  a 
dissolving,  and  typos  =  a  blow ;  the  impress  of  a 
blow ;  an  outline,  a  type.] 

Photog. :  A  calotype  process  in  which  the  paper 
is  first  prepared  with  a  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron, 
instead  of  the  iodide  of  potassium.  The  name  was 
given  to  the  process  to  indicate  the  supposed  fact 
that  the  gradual  self-development  of  the  picture  is 
the  result  of  a  catalytic  action.  The  true  chemical 
reaction  is  now  understood. 

cat-a-ljft'-lc,  a.  [Gr.  katalytikos,  from  katalyO= 
to  dissolve.! 

Chem.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  action  or  power 
called  catalysis:  having  power  to  dissolve. 

catalytic  force,  s. 

Physics:  That  modification  of  the  force  of  chemi- 
cal affinity  which  determines  catalyses. 

"An  interesting  class  of  decompositions  hns  of  late 
attracted  considerable  attention,  which,  ns  they  cannot 
be  accounted  for  on  the  ordinary  laws  of  chemical 
affinity,  have  been  referred  by  Berzelius  to  a  new  power, 
or  rather  new  form  of  the  force  of  chemical  affinity,  which 
he  has  distinguished  as  the  catalytic  force  and  the  effect 
of  its  action  as  catalysis." — Graham:  Elem.  uf  Chemistry, 
p.  196. 

cat'-a-mar-an,  s.  [  Ceylonese  native  name 
c<WMt-mA>an=floating  trees.  (Mahn.)] 

1.  A  kind  of  boat,  vessel,  or,  more   accurately, 
raft  or  float  used  by  the  Hindoos  of  Madras,  the 
island    of    Cey- 
lon,   and    the 

Farts  adjacent. 
t  is  formed  of 
three  logs  of  tim- 
ber, secured  to- 
gether by  means 
of  three  spread- 
ers and  cross 
lashings  through 
small  holes.  The 
central  log  is 
much  the  larg- 
est,  with  a 
curved  surface 
at  ^  the  fore-end,  which  terminates  upward  in  a 
point.  The  side  logs  are  very  similar  in  form, 
but  smaller,  and  with  their  sides  straight ;  these 
are  fitted  to  the  central  log.  The  length  of  the 
whole  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet.  The  crew 
consist  of  two  men.  In  the  monsoons,  where  a  cata- 
maran is  able  to  bear  a  sail,  a  small  outrigger  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  two  polos  as  a  balance,  with  a 
bamboo  mast  and  yard,  and  a  mat  or  cotton  sail. 
Frail  as  such  a  structure  may  appear,  it  can  pierce 
through  the  surf  on  the  beach  at  Madras  and  reach 
a  vessel  in  the  bay  when  a  boat  of  ordinary  con- 
struction would  be  sure  to  founder. 

"The  catamarans  used  in  the  Brazils,  and  which  are 
also  common  in  the  East  Indies,  consist  of  three  logs  of 
wood  tapered  at  one  end  and  lashed  together.  They  are 
furnished  with  paddles,  and  are  said  to  pull  as  fast  as 
boats,  the  men  beinggquatted  in  a  kneeling  position,  and 
managing  them  with  wonderful  dexterity  in  passing  the 
surf  which  beats  on  the  shores.  Those  used  in  the  Brazils 
also  carry  sail." — Young:  Nautical  Dictionary. 

2.  An   incendiary  raft.    Used  specially  of  those 
rafts  which  on  October  2, 1801,  Sir  Sydney  Smith  in 
vain  attempted  to  use  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Boulogne  flotilla  designed  by  Napoleon  I.  for  tho 
invasion  of  England. 

3.  A  scolding  woman,  a  termagant. 

cat  a-me  -nl-a,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  katamcnia= 
menses;  A'a/a— down,  «je/i=a  month.] 

Med. :  Tho  discharge  of  a  sanguineous  fluid  from 
tho  womb,  which,  in  the  case  of  healthy  women, 


Catamaran. 
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occurs  every  month.  The  discharge  is  duo  to  cer- 
tain jieculiar  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
Graafian  vesicles  of  the  ovaries.  It  begins  at  the 
age  of  puberty,  a  period  which  varies  under  varying 
conditions  of  climate  and  civilization,  and  term- 
inates in  what  is  popularly  called  the  "change  or 
time  of  life,"  which  occurs  usually  between  the 
ages  of  forty  and  forty-nine.  The  interval  between 
these  two  periods  is  called  the  "  child-bearing 
period."  The  term  catamenia,  though  used  largoly 
by  medical  men,  is  not  so  well  known  as  another, 
which  has  exactly  the  same  meaning,  viz.,  menses. 

"Two  ancient  Hindoo  sages  are  of  opinion,  that  if  the 
marriage  is  not  consummated  before  the  first  appearance 
of  the  catamenia,  the  girl  becomes  'degraded  in  rank.'  "  — 
Dunn:  Oil  the  Unity  of  the  Jfuman  Species. 

cat-a-men'-I-al,  a.  [Lat.  catameni(a')  ;  -al.~]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  catamenia  or  the  menstrual  dis- 
charge. 

"The  only  marked  exception  occurs  in  the  case  of  the 
Hindoo  females,  with  whom,  on  an  average,  the  catamenial 
flux  appears  about  two  years  earlier  than  it  does  among 
other  nations."  —  Dunn:  On  the  Unity  of  the  Human  Species. 

*cat  -a-mlnt,  s.    [CATMINT.] 

fcat'-a-mite,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  cata»uYus=an 
old  form  of  Ganymedes;  Gr.  Gcinymedcs  —  Gany- 
mede, a  boy  who,  for  his  exceeding  beauty,  was 
taken  up  to  heaven  by  Jupiter's  bird,  the  eagle,  and 
made  cup-bearer  to  the  chief  of  the  gods.]  A  boy 
kept  for  unnatural  purposes. 

"Among  the  Greeks  it  was  no  disgrace  for  philosophers 
themselves  to  have  their  catamites."  —  Grew:  Cosmologia- 
Sacra,  p.  128. 

cat'-9,-mo"unt-aIn,  *kat  -a-mount-aln,  cat  -9,- 
inifunt,  s.  [Eng.  cat,  and  mountain  or  mount;  Sp. 
gato  montes=cat  of  the  mountain.] 

Zool.  :  The  North  American  tiger,  Felis  (or  Puma) 
Concolort  the  Cougar  or  Puma. 

"Would  any  man  of  discretion  venture  such  a  gristle 
to  the  rude  ciw*rs  of  such  a  katamountaint"—  Beaumont 
&  Fletcher:  Custom  of  the  Country. 

"  The  black  prince  of  Monomotapa,  by  whose  side  were 
seen  the  glaring  catamountain,  and  the  quill-darting  por- 
cupine." —  Arb.  and  Pope:  Mart.  Soriblerus. 

*\[  Used  as  separate  words. 

"As  cattes  of  the  monntai/n,  they  are  spotted  with  diverse 
fykle  fantasves."  —  Bate:  Discourse  on  the  Revelation,  p.  2, 
sign.  d.  vi.,  1550. 

cat-an-ad  -ro-mous,  cat-an-drb-mous,  a.  [Gr. 
fca£a=down,  ana  =  up,  and  dromos  ~  a  running,  a 
course;  from  dramein,  second  aorist  infinitive  of 
frec/*0=torun.1 

Ichthy.  :  Applied  to  those  fishes  which  pass  once 
a  year  from  salt  water  into  fresh,  and  return  again 
from  the  fresh  to  the  salt. 

cat-a-naA'ch-e,  s.  [Gr.  katanonke,  a  strong 
incentive  used  by  Thessalian  women  in  their  incan- 
tations ;  from  fca£a=down,  and  a  «a«fc<'=  necessity.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  thochicor- 
aceous  tribe  of  compound  flowers,  distinguished  by 
its  scarioso  involucre  and  the  awnod  chaffy  scales 
which  crown  its  fruit.  They  arc  principally  natives 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  have  white  or  blue 
flowers.  They  are  perennials. 

cat'-a-pagm,  8.  [Gr.  kataposma^  a  sprinkling, 
a  powdering;  from  katapass<~>  =  to  sprinkle,  to  pow- 
der, from  frafa=down,  and  passo=to  sprinkle.] 

Med.  :  A  dry  medicine  in  powders,  used  for  sprink- 
ling on  ulcers,  for  absorbing  perspiration,  &c.  They 
were  divided  into  diapasms,  empasms,  and  sj/m- 
pasms.  (See  these  words.) 

*cat-a-peT-tIc,  a.  &  ».  [Gr.  katapeltiko8=veT~ 
taining  to  a  catapult;  katapeltes  =  a  catapult.} 
[CATAPULT.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  catapult. 

B.  As  subat.  :  A  catapult. 

*cat-a-p§t  -al-oiis,  a.  [Gr.  fca£a=down,  petalon 
=  a  loaf,  and  Eug.  suff.  -otw.] 

Bot.:  Having  the  petals  slightly  united  by  their 
inner  edge  near  the  base,  as  in  the  mallow;  a  form 
of  polypetalous. 

"  If  the  petals  adhere  to  the 
bases  of  the  stamens  so  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  spurious  mon- 
o  petal  cms  corolla,  as  in 
Malva  and  Camellia,  such  a 
corolla  has  been  occasionally 
called  catapetatotts,  but  this 
term  is  never  used,  all  such 
corollas  being  considered  poly- 
petalouft.'"  —  Lindley:  IntrixL  to 
Bat.,  3ded.,p.  167. 

cat-a-ph5n'-Ic,  a.  [Fr. 
cataphonique  ;  from  Gr. 
kata  =  down,  back,  and 
phnnc=a  voice.]  Of  or  relating  to  cataphonics. 

cat-$-pk5n  -Ics,  s.    [Eng.  cataphoric.] 

Math.:  The  doctrine  or  science  of  the  reflectioi 
of  sounds,  a  branch  of  acoustics. 


Catapetalous. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     wh5tt     fall,     father;     wS,    wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p8t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wdrk,     wh6,     son;     mute,     cub,    ciire,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     »,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


Cataphract. 


cataphora 

ca-taph  -6-ra,,  s.  [Gr,  t</f<r  =  <lr'\vn.  and  phero— 
to  bear.]  A  state  of  somnolency  attended  by  short 
intervals  of  imperfect  waking,  sensation  and  speech. 

cat  a  phract,  s.  [Lat.  cataphractes,  from  Gr. 
katai'hraktcs  =  a  fully-armed  soldier,  from  kata- 

£hrassi'}~to  cover;   A-aia=down,  quite,  phrasso=tf> 
iclose,  to  cover.] 
•I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  A  horse-soldier  in  complete  armor. 

" .    .    .    before  him  pipes 

And  timbrels;  on  each  side  went  armed  guards, 
Both  horse  and  foot;  before  him  and  behind, 
Archers,  and  slingers,  cataphracts  and  spears." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes. 

*2.  Armor,  defense.    (Lit.  it  fig.) 

"  In  a  battle  we  fight  not  but  In  complete  armor. 
Virtue  is  a  <-ntaphract:  for  in  vain  we  arm  one  limb, 
while  the  other  is  without  defense." — Fettham;  Resolves, 
ii.  8. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ichthy.:  The  armor  or  plate  covering  some 
fishes.  (Dana.) 

•2.  Mil. :  A  piece  of  ancient 
armor  formed  of  cloth  or 
leather,  strengthened  with 
iron  scales  or  links,  covering 
either  a  part  or  a  whole  of  the 
body,  and  sometimes  the  war- 
rior s  horse  as  well. 

cat-a-phrac -ta,  e.pl.  [CAT- 
APHRACT.] 

Ichthy.:  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  Triglidee  or  Gur- 
nard family  of  fishes.  [TEIG- 
una.] 

cat-a-phrac -ted,  a.  [Eng. 
eataphract;  -ed.~\ 

Zo6l.:  Covered  with  a  eataphract,  or  armor  of 
plates,  scales,  &c.,  or  with  hard,  bony,  or  horny  skin. 

cat-S.-phrfg  -I-9HS.,  s.  pi.  [In  Lat.  cataphryges, 
so  named  because  Montanus  and  others  of  their 
leaders  came  originally  from  Phrygia.] 

Ch.  Hist.:  A  "heretical"  sect  which  arose  in  the 
second  century  A.  D.  They  are  said  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  opinions  of  Monlanus.  If  their  accuser 
may  be  believed  they  forbade  marriage,  baptized 
their  dead,  and  mingled  the  blood  of  young  chil- 
dren with  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Eucharist. 
They  were  sometimes  called  simply  Phrygians. 

cat-a-phy*!  -IflJ-jf,  a.  [From  Gr.  kataphyltos 
=leafy,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ary.']  Inclosing  true  leaves. 

If  Cataphyllary  leaves:  Scale  leaves.  They  are 
colorless,  yellowish,  reddish  brown,  or  rarely  green ; 
often  fleshy,  leathery,  or  membranous,  and  for  the 
most  part  buried  in  the  ground.  (Thomi.) 

•cat-a-phy^'-Ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  fcafa=Jown,  against; 
and  Eng. physical  (q.  v.).]  Against  nature;  infra- 
natural. 

"Falling  under  hyper-physical  or  cataphysical  laws." 
— De  Quincey:  Autob.  Sketches,  I.  837. 

cat  a-plas.m  (£113.),  cat-a-pla§ -mg,  (Lat.).s. 
[Fr.  cataplasme;  Lat.  cataplasma ;  from  Gr.  kata- 
plasma  from  kataplassd=to  spread  over;  kata— 
down, plawd=tn  mold.] 

Med.:  A  soft  and  moist  preparation  locally  ap- 
plied as  a  poultice.  The  basis  is  linseed  meal, 
which  is  sometimes  mixed  with  bread  or  flour.  The 
most  important  Cataplasmata  are:  (1)  Cataplasma 
fermenti  (yeast  poultice),  (2)  Cataplasma  lini  (lin- 
seed poultice),  and  (3)  Cataplasma  sinapii  (mus- 
tard poultice).  [PotlLTiCE.] 

"I  bought  an  unction  of  a  mountebank, 
So  mortal,  that  but  dip  a  knife  in  it, 
Where  it  draws  blood,  no  cataplasm  so  rare, 
Collected  from  all  simples  that  have  virtue 
Under  the  moon,  can  save." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

Cat-9.-plel  -ite,  s.    [In  Ger.  katapleiit.] 

Min. :  A  hexagonal,  opaque  mineral  of  a  dull, 
weak,  vitreous  luster,  and  a  light  yellowish-brown 
color.  It  occurs  in  the  island  Lamoe,  near  Brovig, 
Norway,  Hardness,  nearly  6'0;  specific  gravity,  2'8. 
Composition :  Silica,  46'83 ;  zirconia,  29'81 ;  alumina, 
0'45;  soda,  10'83;  lime,  3'61;  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
0'63 ;  water,  8'66.  (Dana.) 

*cat-a-p6  '-dl-gl-iy,  adv.  [Perhaps  from  Gr. 
fcafapoda=obviously,  directly ;  fca(a=against,  poust 
genit.  podos—a  foot.]  (See  the  example.) 

"Superficially  or  catapodially  .  .  ." — Timon,  1,600, 
iv.  3. 

*cat-a-pu$e,  *cat  -a-piis,  s.  [Fr.  catapuce; 
Ital.  catapuzia,  catapuzza;  Sp.&  Port,  catapucia.] 

Bot. :  The  herb  Spurge,  Euphorbia  lathyris. 
"Of  laureole,  centaurie,  and  fumetere, 
Or  elles  of  ellebor,  that  groweth  there, 
Of  catapuce,  Ac."         Chuttcer:  Xunnes  Pr.  Talf. 

cat -3.-pult(£ng.), cat-a.-piiV-t9. (Lat.),s.  [Low 
Lat.  catapulta;  from  Gr.  katapeltes=an  engine  of 
war  for  hurling  heavy  stones ;  kata  =  down,  pallo^ 
to  brandish,  to  hurl.] 
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•1.  An  ancient  military  engine  for  throwing 
arrows,  darts,  or  stones,  consisting  of  a  strong 
wooden  framework  supporting  a  bow  of  wood  or 
steel,  which  was  bent  by  means  of  a  windlass,  the* 
cord  being  finally  released  by  a  spring.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  in  399  B.  C.  by  Dionysius,  the 
tyrant  of  Syracuse. 

"The  Syrians  invented  the  catapult." — P.  Holland: 
Plinie,  bk.  vii.,  oh.  IvL 

"The  balista  violently  shot  great  stones  and  quarrels, 
as  also  the  catapults." — Camden:  Remains. 

2.  A  toy  made  of  a  forked  stick  and  a  strong  piece 
of  india-rubber,  used  by  boys  for  shooting  small 
stones;  a  " grit-slinger,"  or  "gravel-shooter." 

•cat  -g.-pul-tie'r,  «.  [Eng.  catapult;  -er.]  One 
who  worked  a  catapult. 

"The  besiegers  .  .  .  sent  forward  their  sappers, 
pioneers,  catapultiers." — Reade:  Cloister  and  Hearth,  ch. 
iliii. 

cat  -ar-act,  *cat-e-racte,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  cata- 
racta;  from  Gr.  katarrhaktes  =  a  waterfall.  This, 
according  to  Mahn,  is  from  Gr.  katerrhagen,  aorist 
passive  of  katarregnymi  =  to  break,  to  dash  down ; 
or  from  katarasso=to  dash  down.  ( Wedgwood.)] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  great  stream  or  rash. 

(1)  Primarily    and   specially  of   water,  a  great 
waterfall. 

"  For  folks  that  wander  up  and  down  like  you 
To  see  an  acre's  breadth  of  that  wide  clitf 
One  roaring  cataract." 

Wordsieorth:  The  Brothers. 

(2)  Of  other  things,  as  fire. 

"What  if  all 

Her  stores  were  opened,  and  this  firmament 
Of  hell  should  spout  her  cataracts  of  fire?" 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  176. 

2.  Fig. :  A  great  quantity,  specially  of  a  voluble 
flow  of  words, 

"Cataracts  of  declamation  thunder  here." 

Camper:  Task,  iv.  73. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Surg.:  An  affection  of  the  sight,  in  which  the 
crystalline  lens  of  the  eye  is  more  or  less  permeated 
by  opaq  ue  matter,  and  objective  vision  either  wholly 
or  partially  prevented.    Cataract  is  of  two  kinds, 
viz.,  hard  and  soft.    Hard  cataract  is  most  common 
among  old  people.    Soft  may  occur  at  any  age,  but 
is  found  most  frequently  among  children,  and  espe- 
cially among  those  who  have  ^een  born  with  this 
condition ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  called  congenital 
cataract.    Traumatic  cataract  is  so  called  when  it 
is  the  result  of  a  wound  of  the  lens.    Cataract  is 
very  recognizable  in  children,  in  whom  it  presents  a 
bluish-white  appearance  like  milk  and  water  in  the 
pupil  of  the  eye ;  in  aged  persons,  the  color  is  much 
darker  and  less  distinct,  and  therefore  more  diffi- 
cult to  see,  but  a  careful  examination  will  detect 
the  opacity  in  the  lens.    Cataract  is  usually  amen- 
able to  surgical  treatment. 

"Saladine  hath  a  yellow  milk,  which  hath  likewise 
much  acrimony;  for  it  cleanseth  the  eyes:  it  is  good  also 
for  cataracts." — Bacon:  Xat.  Hist. 

2.  Mech. :  A  kind  of  water-governor  for  regulating 
the  action  of  an  engine.    ( Weale.) 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds.) 
cataract-knife,  s. 

Surg.:  A  small  keen-edged  knife  used  in  the 
operation  of  removing  cataracts. 

cataract-needle, «. 

Surg. :  A  pointed  instrument  used  for  depressing 
the  crystalline  lens  in  the  operation  of  couching. 

cat-ar-ac'-tous,  a.  [Eng.  cataract ;  -ou*.l  Per- 
taining to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  cataract  in  the  eye. 

cat  8,-rhin'-&,  s.  [Gr.  fcafa=down,  and  rhis, 
genit.  r/unos=the  nostril.  So  called  from  their  hav- 
ing their  nostrils  looking  downward,  as  those  of 
man.] 

Zodl. :  The  same  as  CATAEHTNE,  «.  (q.  v.) 

cat  -a  rhine,  a.  &  «.    [OATAEHTNA.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  nostrils  of  the  type  described 
under  B, 

B.  Assubst.  (catarhines,  pi.): 

1.  ZooL :  A  section  or  tribe  of  the  order  Quadru- 
mana.  They  have  the  nostrils  oblique,  and  the 
septum  between  them  narrow,  so  as  to  place  them 
close  together.  The  section  Catarhina  contains  the 
Apes  and  the  more  typical  Monkeys  of  the  Old 
World.  They  are  restricted  to  Asia  and  Africa, 
with  the  exception  of  one  species,  the  Barbary  Ape 
(Macacus  Inuus),  a  colony  of  which  inhabit  -  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar.  The  other  great  division  of 


nonkeys  is  called  Platyrhine  (q.  v.). 
2.  Palceont. :  Catarhine  Monkeys " 


ceys  have  been  found 

in  the  Miocene  of  France  and  Italy,  Greece  and 
India,  and  in  the  Pliocene  of  the  south  of  England, 
and  in  that  of  Italy. 


catastrophist 

-,  "cat-tare,  s.  [Lat.  catarrhus;  from 
Gr.  katarrhnf>s—a  flowing  down,  a  catarrh ;  kata= 
down,  rheo=to  flow.] 

Med. :  A  running  or  discharge  which  takes  place, 
under  certain  circumstances,  from  the  various  out- 
lets of  the  body.  When  it  occurs  in  the  eyes  and 
nose  it  usually  receives  the  name  of  "  a  cold  in  the 
head"  [COLD];  in  the  back  part  of  the  mouth  and 
throat  it  is  called  post-nasal  and  pharyngeal 
catarrh ;  in  the  windpipe  and  bronchial  tubes  it  is 
called  laryngeal  and  bronchial  catarrh ;  in  the 
stomach  and  alimentary  canal  it  is  known  as  gas- 
trio  and  intestinal  catarrh;  and,  lastly,  in  the 
bladder,  as  vesical  catarrh. 

"...  dryuynge  vs  afore  hym,  as  his  prisoners,  into 
his  dungeon  of  surfet,  where  we  are  tourmented  with 
catarrhs,  feuere,  &c."— Sir  T.  Elyot:  Castle  of  Health,  ii.  28. 

"  All  fev'rous  kinds, 
Convulsion-,  epilepsies,  fierce  catarrhs." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  iL 

ca-tar-rhal,  a.  [Eng.  catarrh ;  suff.  -of.]  Per- 
taining to  or  arising  from  a  catarrh. 

"  The  catarrhal  fever  requires  evacuations." — Floyer. 

catarrhal-syringe, «. 

Med. :  A  nasal  irrigator  or  douche  as  a  remedy 
for  or  alleviator  of  catarrh. 

cat-ar-rhec  -tic,  a.  [Low  Lat.  catarrheciicus; 
from  Gr.  katarregnymi=to  break  forth ;  fcato= 
down,  rhegnymi=  to  break.] 

Med. :  A  name  given  to  medicines  having  power 
to  cause  the  bowels  or  bladder  to  act  by  provoking 
the  flow  of  urine  or  fasces. 

fCft-tar'-rhous,  a.  [Eng.  catarrh;  suff.  -ous.\ 
The  same  as  CATAEEHAL  (q.  v.). 

"Old  age  attended  with  a  glutinous,  cold,  catarrhous, 
lencophlegmatic  constitution." — Arbuthnot:  On  Dift. 

cat-as  -plUte,  «.  [In  Ger.  kataspilit;  from  Gr. 
katccspilazu=to  spot,  to  stain,  from  kata,  here 
intensive,  and spilazo=to  stain,  to  soil.] 

If  in.:  An  ash-gray  pearly  mineial,  pseudomor- 
phous,  after  iolite.  Composition:  Silica,  40-05; 
alumina ,  with  sesquioxide  of  iron,  28'95 ;  magnesia, 
8-20;  lime,  7-43;  soda,  5-25;  potassa,  6'90 ;  loss  by  the 
action  of  fire,  3'22.  Found  in  Sweden.  (Dana.) 

*cat-g.-stal-tlc,  a.  [Gr.  fca<osto«tfcos=checking ; 
fca(a=down,  back,  stello—to  sendt  drive.] 

Med. :  Applied  to  medicines  which  have  the  prop- 
erty of  checking  evacuation  by  their  astringent  or 
styptic  qualities. 

_C9,t-as'-ta-SIs,  s.  [Gr.  katastasis;  from  kathis- 
temi=tosetin  order;  fca<a=down,  histenu  =  to  set, 
to  place.] 

1.  Ehet. :  The  exordium  of  a  speech ;  that  part  in 
which  the  speaker  sets  forth  the  subject-matter  to 
be  discussed,  and  the  order  and  manner  in  which  it 
is  proposed  to  be  treated. 

2.  Med. :  The  state  or  condition  of  a  person ;  con- 
stitution. 

*C9.t-e.S'-t§r-Is.m,  s.  [Gr.  katasteruimos ;  from 
katasterizo  —  to  place  among  the  stars;  kata  = 
down,  asterismos=a  collection  of  stars,  a  constel- 
lation ;  tt«fcr=a  star.] 

1.  The  act  of  placing  among  the  stars. 

2.  A  catalogue  of  the  stars. 

cat  as'-t6m-US,  «.  [Gr.  fcara=down,  and  stoma. 
=  a  mouth.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes  allied  to  the  Carps.  It 
is  of  the  family  Cyprinidie. 

C9.t-as  -trft-phe,  *cat-as  -troph-yS  s.  [Gr. 
kataetrophe  =  an  upsetting,  overthrowing ;  from 
fca/a=down;  strophe=a  turning;  strepho=to  over- 
turn, to  upset.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Generally: 

(1)  The  change,  or  revolution,  which  produces- 
the  conclusion  or  final  event  of  a  dramatic  piece. 

"Pat!  He  comes  like  the  catastrophe  of  the  old 
comedy." — Shakesp.:  Lear,  i.  ~. 

(2)  A  final  event;   a   conclusion,   generally   un- 
happy ;  a  great  misfortune. 

"  Here  was  a  mighty  revolution,  the  most  horrible  and 
portentous  catastrophe  that  nature  ever  yet  saw  .  .  .  " 
— Woodward:  Natural  History. 

2.  Spec.:  The   name   of   a   game   mentioned    in 
Arthur  Wilson's  Autobiography.    (Halliwell.) 

•II.  Fig.:  The  buttocks.  (Shakesp. :  Hen.  IV., 
PI.  II.,  ii.  1.) 

•cat-as -trSph-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  catastroph(e) ;  ic.J 
Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  a  catas- 
trophe. 

cat  as  -trftph-Ist,  s.    [Eng.  catasiroph(e) ;  -ist.J 

Geol. :  One  who  holds  the  view  that  the  geological 
changes  of  the  world  and  the  formation  of  rocks 
havebeen  produced  by  the  action  of  catastrophes 
or  violent  physical  changes.  In  France,  the  distin- 
guished geologist,  Elie  de  Beaumont,  was  a  great 
advocate  of  this  theory,  and  had  many  followers. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,    fell,     chorus,     chin,    benth;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as,;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  slian.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -Uous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


cataya 

cat-ay  -a,  s.    [Brazilian  Indian.] 
Bot.:  The  name  given  to  a  plant— a  Polygonum, 
an  infusion  of  the  ashes  of  wnich  is  used  to  purify 
and  condense  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  is 
used  in  enlargements  of  the  colon  produced  by  the 
constipations  attendant  on  debility. 
Cat  -call,  *cat'-cal,  *.    [Eng.  cat,  and  call.'} 
1.  Lit.;  A  squeaking  instrument,  formerly  used 
in  play-houses  to  condemn  plays. 

"  Lift  up  your  Gates,  ye  Princes,  see  him  come  ! 
Sound,  sound  ye  Viols,  be  the  Catcall  dumb." 

Pope;  Ditnciad,  bk.  i.,  301-2. 

*2.  Fig.:  Applied  to  those  using  this  instrument. 
"  A  young  lady,  at  the  theater,  conceived  a  passion  for 
a  notorious  rake  that  headed  a  party  of  catcals."— Spec- 
tator. 

*cat'-call,  v.  t.    [CATCALL,  s.J    To  call  shrilly. 
"  His  cant,  like  merry  Andrew's  noble  vein, 
Catcalls  the  sect  to  draw  them  in  again." 

Dryden:  Prol.  to  Pilgrim. 

cat9h,  *cacche,  *cache,  *cacchen,  *cachien, 
*cachyn,  *katch,  *kacche,  *kecchen  (past 
tense  caught,  *caute,  *caucht,  *caght,  *catcht, 
*kaghtt  *katched,  *kaughte,  *cahtt  *cought,  *keight 
(Eng.),  caucht  (Scotch)yv.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  cachiert 
cacier;  Fr.  cacher;  Ital.  cacciare;  Sp.  cazar;  all= 
to  hunt,  chase,  from  Low  Lat.  cacio=to  chase; 
corrupted  from  *captio,  from  Lat.  capto,  a  frequent- 
ative form  of  capio=to  take,  to  seize.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

*(1)  To  drive  or  chase  away. 

"  Cocfctftt  away  (catchinge  away,  P.).  Abigo." — Prompt. 
Parv. 

"  The  Inglis,  the  hatched  (mt."—Langtoft,  p.  331. 

(2)  To  lay  hold  of,  to  grasp,  to  seize. 

"He    .    .    .    cachezih&t  weppen." 

Sir  Qawaine,  368. 

"  And  when  he  arose  against  me,  I  caught  him  by  his 
beard,  and  smote  him/  and  slew  him." — 1  Sam.  xvii.  35. 
"  So  saying  he  caught  him  up,  and  without  wing 
Of  Hippogrif  bore  through  the  air  sublime 
Over  the  wilderness  and  o'er  the  plain." 

Milton:  P.  R.,  IT.  541. 

(3)  To  stop  or  meet  anything  in  progress  or  motion ; 
te  bo  impeded  in  one's  progress  by. 

"  Others,  to  catch  the  breeze  of  breathing  air, 
To  Tusculum  or  Algido  repair." 

Addison:  On  Italy. 


"  Catching  the  wind,  however,  near  the  Doves,  they 
dropped  to  32,  .  .  .  " — London  Daily  Telegraph,  March 

(4)  To  seize  anything  by  pursuit. 

"I  saw  him  run  after  a  gilded  butterfly,  and,  when  he 
caught  it,  he  let  it  go  again;  and  after  it  again;  and  over 
and  over  he  comes,  and  up  again;  and  caught  it  again." — 
Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  3. 

(5)  To  take  in  a  snare,  to  ensnare,  to  entrap. 

"  This  men  of   this  wylde   bestes    caghte   and  schete 

ynowe."  Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  14. 

"  After  we  had  fished  some  time  and  catched  nothing, 
.  .  ."-De  Foe:  Robinson  Crusoe. 

(6)  To  come  upon  suddenly  or  by  surprise. 
2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  To  reach  to,  to  arrive  at. 

"  Till  they  the  haven  of  Troie  caught." 

Gower,  II.  387. 
*(2)  To  gain,  to  obtain. 

"  That  I  may  cacche  slope  on  honde." 

Oower,  II.  iii. 

*(3)  To  meet  with,  to  receive. 

"  In  the  fyue  woundez  that  Cryst  kaght  on  thecroys." 
Sir  Gawaine,  642. 

(4)  To  seize  upon  anything  eagerly. 

"  Laying  wait  for  him,  and  seeking  to  catch  something 
out  of  his  month,  that  they  might  accuse  him." — Luke 
xi.64. 

(5)  To  ensnare,  to  entrap.    [CATCHPENNY.] 

"  And  they  sent  unto  him  certain  of  the  Pharisees  and 
of  the  Herodians,  to  catch  him  in  his  words."—  Mark 
xii.  13. 

(6)  To  please,  to  take  the  affections,  to  charm,  to 
attract. 

"  For  I  am  young,  a  novice  in  the  trade, 
The  fool  of  love,  nnpractic'd  to  persuade, 
And  want  the  soothing  arts  that  catch  the  fair." 

Dryden.  Palamon  A  Arcite,  iii.  327. 

"  Nor  let  it  be  thought  that  some  great  deviation  of 
structure  would  be  necessary  to  catch  the  fancier's  eye."— 
Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1869),  ch.  i.,  p.  39. 

(7)  To  win  or  gain  over. 

"  And  Jesus  said  unto  Simon,  Fear  not;  from  hence- 
forth thou  shalt  catch  men."—  Luke  v.  10, 

t(8)  To  seize  upon  or  attack  so  as  to  cause 
danger. 

"The  fire  caught  many  houses."—  Curlyle:  Fred.  Great, 
bk.xii.,  ch.  6. 
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(9)  To  take  any  disease  or  receive  infection  or 
contagion. 

"Those  measles, 

Which  we  disdain  should  tetter  us,  yet  seek 
The  very  way  to  catch  them." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  lit  1. 
"Or  call  the  winds  thro'  long  arcades  to  roar, 
Proud  to  catch,  cold  at  a  Venetian  door." 

Pope.-  Moral  Essays,  iv.  36. 

(10)  To  receive  suddenly. 

"The  curling  smoke  mounts  heavy  from  the  fires, 
At  length  it  catches  flame,  and  in  a  blaze  expires." 
Dryden;  Palamon  &  Arcite,  iii.  182. 

(11)  To  seize  the  mind,  to  affect  suddenly. 

(12)  To  receive  or  admit  a  feeling. 

"  Presumptuous  Troy  mistook  th'  accenting  sign, 
And  catch'd  new  fury  at  the  voice  divine." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xv.,  438-9. 

"He  catches  without  effort  the  tone  of  any  sect  or  party 
with  which  he  chances  to  mingle." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  it 

(13)  To  hit  upon,  meet  with,  encounter. 

"This  caught  the  girl's  eye,  and  she  shivered,"— 
Dickens:  Our  Mutual  Friend,  ch.  i. 

(14)  To  overtake  (generally  with  up). 

"Catched  in  a  storm  coming  back." — Johnson:  Idler, 
No.  83. 

(15)  To  be  in  time  for ;  as,  "  to  catch  the  train," 
41  to  catch  the  post." 

(16)  To  apprehend  with  the  mind,  to  understand, 
as  **  to  catch  a  person's  words,  or  his  meaning." 

II.  Cricket: 

1.  To  seize  the  ball  after  it  has  been  struck  by  the 
batsman,  and  before  it  touches  the  ground.    [A.,  I. 
1(3).] 

2.  To  put  a  batsman  "out,"  by  catching  a  ball 
struck  by  him  as  in  1. 

" .  .  .  was  caught  at  cover  point,  having  batted 
patiently  for  nine."— London  Daily  Telegraph,  Aug.  1, 
1881. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  hurry  to  a  place. 

"  He  cached  to  his  cobhous  and  a  calf  bryngez." 

Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  629. 

2.  To  seize,  to  become  fastened  or  attached  sud- 
denly ;  as,  **  the  lock  catches,"  "  the  clothes  caught 
in  the  briars." 

3.  To  endeavor  to  seize.    [C.  1.] 

*4.  To  spread  epidemically,  as  by  contagion  or 
infection. 

"  Does  the  sedition  catch  from  man  to  man, 

And  run  among  the  ranks  ?"        Addison.-  Cato. 
"Thy  wit  is  as  quick  as   the  greyhound's  mouth;  it 
catches." — Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  v.  2. 

IT  Only  used  now  in  the  present  participle  in  this 
sense. 

C.  In  special  phrases : 

1.  To  catch  at: 

(1)  To  attempt  to  seize.    (Lit.  &  fig.) 
"  Make  them  catch  at  all  opportunities  of  subverting  the 
state."— ^ddison.-  State  of  the  War. 

"The  youth  did  ride,  and  soon  did  meet 

John  coming  back  amain, 
Whom  in  a  trice  he  tried  to  stop 
By  catching  at  his  rein." 

Cowper:  John  Gilptn. 
*(2)  To  guess  at. 

"You  may  be  pleased  to  catch  at  mine  intent." 

Shakesp.:  Ant.  andCleop.,  ii.  4. 

2.  To  catch  away :  To  snatch  away,  to  take  away 
suddenly. 

"  Thay  caght  away  that  condelstik." 

Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  1,275. 

3.  To  catch  up : 

(1)  To  snatch  up  suddenly.    (Lit.  &fig.) 

"They  have  eanght  up  every  thing  greedily,  with  that 
busy  minute  curiosity,  and  unsatisfactory  inquisitiveness, 
which.  Senece  calls  the  disease  of  the  Greeks." — Pope. 

(2)  To  raise  up,  to  lift. 

"  .  .  .  he  was  caught  up  into  paradise,  and  heard 
unspeakable  words,  .  .  ." — 2  Cor.  iii.  4. 

(3)  To  overtake. 

(4)  To  interrupt  a  person  while  speaking. 

"You  catch  me  up  so  very  short."— Dickens:  Barnaby 
Rudge,  ch.  zl. 

4.  To  catch  hold  of;  To  seize,  to  take  hold  of,  to 
become  fastened  to. 

"...    the  mule  went  under  the  thick  boughs  of  a 

?reat  oak,  and  his  head  caught  hold  of  the  oak,    .    .    ." — 
Sam.  xviii.  9. 

5.  To  catch  as  catch  may,  or  can:  To  seize  indis- 
criminately.   (Used  particularly  by  sporting  and 
athletic  writers  of  a  haphazard  hold  iu  wrestling.) 

"Mine  or  thine  be  nothing,  all  things  equal, 
And  catch  ay  catch  may,  be  proclaim* d. 

Beaumont  &  Fletcher:  Loyal  Subject. 


catch-basin 

6.  To  catch,  or  catching  a  Tartar:  To  be  caught 
in  the  trap  one  has  laid  for  another ;  instead  of 
taking  an  enemy,  to  be  taken  by  him.    (Colloquial.) 

7.  To  catch  a  crab : 

Rowing:  To  let  one's  oar  get  so  far  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  that  the  rower  cannot  recover  it 
in  time  to  prevent  his  being  knocked  backward. 

"Not  a  half-mile  had  been  got  over  before  .  .  . 
caught  a  crab,  and  nearly  went  overboard." — London  Daily 
Telegraph,  Aug.  1,  1881. 

8.  To  catch  on:  An  Americanism,    by   which   is 
meant  to  be  expressed  a  full  apprehension  of  a  sub- 
ject,  or   the   acquisition    of    knowledge    relative 
thereto,  as,  "I  catch  on"=I  understand;  or,  "I 
caught  on  to  what  he  meant  "=I  began  to  have  an 
idea  of  his  purpose. 

cat5h,  a.  &  8.    [CATCH,  v.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

*(1)  The  act  of  seizing  or  grasping  anything ;  a 
grasp. 

"  Taught  by  his  open  eye, 

His  eye,  that  ev'n  did  mark  her  trodden  grass, 
That  she  would  fain  the  catch  of  Strephon  fly." 

Sidney:  Arcadia. 

(2)  That  by  which  anything  is  caught,  held,  or 
fastened.    [II.  3.] 

(3)  The  thing  caught.     [II.  4.] 

2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  The  posture  of  seizing,  watch. 
"  Both  of  them  lay  upon  the  '^atch  for  a  great  action,*1 
— Addison:  Ancient  Medals. 

*(2)  The  act  of  taking  up  quickly  one  after 
another.  [II.  1.] 

"  Several  choirs,  placed  one  over  against  another,  and 
taking  the  voice  by  catches  anthem  wise,  give  great  pleas- 
ure."— Bacon:  Essays;  Of  Masques. 

(3)  An  advantage  seized,  a  profit. 
"  Hector  shall  hare  a  great  catch,  if  he  knock  out  your 
brains;    .     .     ." — Shakesp.:  Trail,  and  Ores.,  ii.  1. 

*(4)  A  snatch ;  fits  and  starts. 

"  It  has  been  writ  by  catches,  with  many  intervals." — 
Locke. 

*(5)  A  taint,  a  slight  contagion  or  memory. 

"  We  retain  a  catch  of  those  pretty  stories,  and  our 
awakened  imagination  smiles  in  the  recollection." — 
Olanvill;  Scepsis  Scientiftca. 

(6)  A  trap,  a  snare.    (Colloquial.') 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Miiftfc:  A  part-song,  also  called  a  round  (q.  v.), 
where  each  singer  in  turn  catches  up,  as  it  were, 
the  words  from  his  predecessor,  the  second  singer 
beginning  to  sing  the  first  line  as  soon  as  the  first 
has  finished  it,  the  third  beginning  after  the  sec- 
ond has  finished  it,  and  so  on.  Originally  the  words 
were  simple ;  subsequently  it  was  contrived  that  by 
the  singers  catching   at  each  other's  words  they 
should  completely  alter  the  meaning.    Ludicrous 
effects  were  aimed  at,  and  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
most  of  the  catches  were  indelicate.    At  present  the 
difference  between  the  catch  and  the  round  seems 
to  be  the  humorous  or  fantastic  character  of  the 
former. 

"He  joined  in  their  ribald  talk,  sang  catches  with 
them,  and,  when  his  head  grew  hot,  hugged  tmd  kissed 
them  in  an  ecstacy  of  drunken  fondness." — Macaulay; 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Cricket,  Baseball,  &c. .'  The  act  of  seizing  the 
ball  after  it  has  been  struck  by  the  batsman,  and 
before  it  touches  the  ground ;  as.  a  good  catch. 

"...  had  several  catches  missed  from  his  bowling, 
.  .  ."_ London  Daily  Telegraph,  Aug.  3,  1881. 

*3.  Dress:  The  eye  of  a  hook  or  buckle. 

"A.  catch.    Spinier."— Withal,  1608,  p.  210. 

4.  Fishing,  &c. :  The  number  taken  at  one  time. 

5.  Naut. :  A  kind  of  swift-sailing  vessel,  less  than 
a  hoy*  that  will  ride  on  any  sea  whatever.  [KETCH.] 

*'One  of  the  ships  royal  with  the  catch  were  sent  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Love." — Howell:  Letters,  I.  iv.  1. 

6.  Mechanics: 

(1)  A  spring  bolt  for  hinged  doors  or  lids. 

(2)  (Plur.):  Those  parts   of   a    clock  or  watch 
wnich  hold  by  hooking. 

7.  Roiving:  The  grip  or  hold  of  the  water  taken 
with  the  oar. 

"The  shallow  waters  of  the  Cam,  and  the  many  corners 
and  turnings  of  the  river,  make  it  very  difficult  for  a  crew 
to  imitate  the  catch  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke  .  .  ." 
—London  Standard,  March  30,  1881. 

B.  Asatlj.:  (See  the  compounds.) 
catch-bar,  s. 

Knitting-machine :  A  bar  employed  to  depress  the 
jacks. 

catch-basin,  s. 

Drainage:  A  cistern  at  the  point  of  discharge 
into  a  sewer,  to  catch  heavy  and  bulky  matters 
which  would  not  readily  pass  through  the  sewers, 
but  which  are  removed  from  time  to  time.  (Knight.) 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     wS,     w5t,     here,     camel,     her,    thdre;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     sbn;     mute,     cub,     cttre,    unite,     car,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  fcw. 


catch-bolt 
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catechism 


catch-bolt,  s.  A  cupboard  or  door  bolt  which 
yields  to  the  pressure  of  closing  and  then  springs 
into  the  keeper  in  the  jamb.  It  is  usually  drawn 
back  by  a  small  knob.  (Knight.) 

*catch-cloak,  s.    A  highwayman,  a  robber. 

catch-Club,  s.  A  musical  society  in  England 
meeting  together  for  the  purpose  of  singing  catches 
and  glees.  It  was  formed  in  1761.  Among  those 
whom  it  has  had  as  members  may  be  mentioned 
George  IV.  and  William  IV.  It  is  still  in  existence. 

catch-drain,  s.  An  open  ditch  or  drain  along 
the  side  of  a  hill  to  catch  the  surface-water ;  also  a 
ditch  or  channel  at  the  side  of  a  canal  to  catch  the 
surplus  water. 

catch-fake,  s. 

Naut. '  An  unseemly  doubling  in  a  badly-coiled 
rope. 

catch-feeder,  s. 

Hydraulic  Engineering:  An  irrigating  ditch. 

catch-hammer,  catchie-hammer,  s.  A  small, 
light  hammer.  (Scotch.) 

catch-honors,  s.    A  game  at  cards. 

catch-meadow,  *.  A  meadow  which  is  irrigated 
by  water  from  a  spring  or  rivulet  on  the  side  of  a 
hill. 

catch-motion,  s. 

Mnch.:  A  motion  in  a  lathe  by  which  speed  is 
changed. 

catch-penny,  a.  &  s.    [CATCHPENNY.] 

catch-rogue,  s. 

Bot.:  The  same  as  CATCH-WEED  (q.  v.). 

catch- the-lang-tens,  catch-the-ten,  s.  A 
game  at  cards;  catch-honors. 

catch-water,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.:   Consisting  of  catch-drains;  as,  "a 
catch-water  system  of  drainage." 

B.  Assubst.:  A  catch-drain. 

Catch-water  drain:  A  drain  to  intercept  waters 
from  high  lands,  to  prevent  their  accumulation 
upon  lower  levels. 

catch- weed,  s. 

Bot. :  A  plant  or  weed  which  catches  hold  of  and 
clings  to  whatever  touches  it.  Specially  (1)  Cleav- 
ers, also  called  Goose-grass,  Robin-run-the-hedge 
(Galium  aparine)  (Linn,),  and  ('2)  Aspcrago  pro- 
cumbens. 

catch-word,  s. 

I,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  popular  cry ;  a  word  or  phrase 
adopted  by  any  party  for  political  objects. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Printing:  The  first  word  on  any  page  of  a  book 
or  MS.,  which  was  formerly  printed  or  written  at 
the  foot  of  the  preceding  page,  as  a  guide  to  the 
reader,  but  has  now  fallen  into  disuse. 

"  John  de  Tambaco  wrote  also  a  Consolation  of  Theol- 
ogy in  fifteen  books,  1366.  It  was  very  early  printed,  with- 
out name,  date,  signature,  paging,  or  catch-word." — Park: 
Note  on  Warton's  History  of  British  Poetry,  ii.  266,  sect.  20. 

2.  Theatrical:  The  last  word  of  an  actor's  speech, 
which  furnishes  a  guide  to  his  successor ;  a  cue. 

"  Yet  more  demands  the  critic  ear 
Than  the  two  catch-words  in  the  rear 
Which  stand  like  watchmen  in  the  close 
To  keep  the  verse  from  being  prose." 

Lloyd:  On  Rhyme. 

catch-work,  s.  An  artificial  water-course  or  sys- 
tem of  drainage  for  irrigating  lands  lying  on  the 
elope  of  a  hill ;  a  system  of  catch-drain. 

catch  (2),  cutch,  s.    [CATECHU.] 

•catch  (3),  s.    [KEDGE.] 

tcat9h'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  catch;  -able.]  Possible 
or  liable  to  bo  caught. 

"  The  eagerness  of  a  knave  maketh  him  often  as  catch- 
able,  as  the  ignorance  of  a  fool." — Lord  Halifax. 

*cat§hed,  pret.  &  pa,  par.  [An  obsolete  form 
from  catch.'] 

A.  As  pret.  of  verb: 

"  An'  aye  he  catch'd  the  tither  wretch, 
To  fry  them  in  his  caudruns." 

Burns:  The  Ordination. 

B.  As  pa.  par.: 

"[They]  the  dire  hiss  renewed,  and  the  dire  form 
Catched,  by  contagion;  like  in  punishment, 
As  in  their  crime."  Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  644. 

catch  -er,  *cahchare,  s.    [Eng.  catch;  -en] 
*1.  One  who  drives  away. 

"  Cahchare  or  dryvare  (catcher,  P.),  Minator,  abactor." 
—Prompt.  Parr. 

2.  Ono  who  catches  anything. 
"  Like  truths  of  science  waiting  to  be  caught — 
Catch  me  who  can,  and  make  the  catcher  crown'd." 
Tennyson:  The  Golden  Year. 


*3.  That  in  which  anything  is  caught ;  a  trap. 

"Scallops  will  move  so  strongly,  as  oftentimes  to  leap 
out  of  the  catcher  wherein  they  are  caught." — Grew: 
MusoEum  Reg.  Soc. 

*4.  Ono  who  joins  in  the  singing  of  a  catch. 
"Where    be    my   catchers f  come,   a    Round." — Brome: 
Joviall  Crew,  iv.  1. 

catc,h'-fly\  *catc.h'~flle,  s.    [Eng.  catch,  and^fj/0 

Botany : 

*1.  A  name  bestowed  by  Gerarde  upon  Silene 
armeria,  which  was  called  Muscipula  and  Mus- 
caria  by  old  writers. 

*'  If  flies  do  light  upon  the  plant  .  .  .  they  wil 
be  so  intangled  with  the  Hmynesse  [of  the  leaves  and 
stalks]  that  they  cannot  flie  away  ;  insomuch  that  in  some 
hot  day  or  other,  you  shall  see  manie  flies  caught  by  that 
meanes:  whereupon  I  have  called  it  catchflie,  or  lime 
woort."— Gerarde:  Herbal,  p.  482.  (Britten  <£  Holland.) 

2.  A  name  now  generally  applied  in  books  to  the 
species  of  Lychnis  and  Silene. 

cat^h  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CATCH,  t?.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  part .  adj. :  Infectious.    [CATCH,  v.  t..  2  (9).] 

"  Lest  his  infection,  being  of  catching  nature, 
Spread  farther."          Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  seizing  or  taking  hold  of. 
catching  bargain,  s. 

Law :  A  purchase  made  from  an  expectant  heir 
for  an  inadequate  consideration. 

catching-hook,  e.  A  crochet-hook ;  a  crook  or 
animal-catching  hook. 

cat9h'-ment,  a.  [Eng.  catch;  -men/.]  A  surf  ace 
of  ground  on  which  water  may  be  caught  and  col- 
lected in  a  reservoir  for  irrigation  or  domestic  pur- 
poses, 

cat9h'-pen-ny4,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  catch;  penny.] 

A.  As  subst.:   Anything  worthless,  or    made  to 
catch  purchasers. 

B.  As  adj.:  Utterly  worthless.    (Quar.  Rev.) 
.cat9h  -pole,       catsh'-poll,       *cahch  -polle, 

*cache  -pol,  s.    [Eng.  catch,  and  poll=the  neck.] 
A  bumbailiff,  an  oflicor. 

"  Mere  vermin,  worthy  to  be  trapped 
And  gibbeted,  as  fast  as  catchpole  claws." 

Cowper:  Task,  ii.  684. 

"  Catchpoll,  though  now  it  be  used  as  a  word  of  contempt, 
yet,  in  ancient  times,  it  seems  to  have  been  used  without 
reproach,  for  such  as  we  now  call  sergeants  of  the  mace, 
or  any  other  that  uses  to  arrest  men  upon  any  cause." — 
Coteel. 

catchpole-ship,  s.  The  office  or  position  of  a 
catchpole. 

"This  catchpoleship  of  Zacchteua  carried  extortion  in 
the  face."— Bp.  Hall:  Works,  ii.  386. 

catch  -iip,  cat'-sup,  ketch  -up,  s.  [Of  doubt- 
ful origin,  but  probably  East  Indian.]  A  sauce  orig- 
inally made  from  mushrooms  or  walnuts,  but  the 
term  has  been  extended  to  include  condiments  of  a 
like  nature  using  various  substances  as  a  base. 

catc.h-y4,  cat$h'-Ie,  a.    [Eng.  catch;  -y.~] 

1.  Disposed  to  take  the  advantage  of  another.    It 
is  sometimes  applied  to  language ;  but  more  com- 
monly to  conduct,  as -denoting  one  who  is  ready  to 
circumvent. 

2.  Merry,  playful. 

3.  Difficult,  not  easy  to  learn  or  to  execute.    (Col' 
loquial.) 

cat  duke,  s.  [From  Eng.  cat,  and  Scotch  cluk 
=to  catch  as  by  a  hook,  or  Eag.  clutch.  In  Sw. 
katt-klor=the  plant  described  below;  from  katt= 
cat,  and  klor=a  claw.  So  named  from  the  fanciful 
resemblance  which  the  papilionaceous  flowers  have 
to  a  cat's  claws.] 

Bot. :  A  plant,  the  Bird's-foot  Trefoil  (Lotus  cor- 
niculatun). 

"In  battil  gers  burgeouns,  the  banwart  wyld, 
The  claair,  catoluke,  and  the  cammomylde." 

Douglas.-  I'iryil,  401,  11. 

cate,  *cait,  v.  i.  [Either  from  the  name  of  the 
animal,  or  Sw.  fcoaf=lascivious.]  To  desire  the 
male  or  female.  (A  term  used  only  of  cats.) 

*cate,  s.  [Shortened  from  Mid.  Eng.  acat,  achat; 
from  O.  Fr.  acat ;  Fr.  achat=a  purchase ;  from  Low 
Lat.  accaptatujn,  from  accapto  —  to  purchase ;  ad 
=  to,  oapfo,  frequent,  form  of  capio  =  to  take.] 
[AcATE.J  A  delicacy,  food.  (Seldom  used  except 
in  the  plural.) 

"...  even  the  Christmas-pie,  which  in  its  very  nature 
is  a  kind  of  consecrated  cate,  and  a  badge  of  distinction, 
is  often  forbidden  to  the  druid  of  the  family."— Tatter, 
No.  265. 

"The  plenteous  board  high-heap'd  with  cafes  divine, 
And  o'er  the  foaming  bowl  the  laughing  wine  !" 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  ix.,  9, 10. 


tcat-e-chet  -Ic,  cat-e-chet'-I-cal,  *cat-e- 
Chet  -IcK,  a.  JGr.  katcchCtcs=nn  instructor;  fcaf- 
echeo=to  din  into  one's  ear,  to  instruct;  kata— 
down,  and  echc~a  sound,  a  ringing  in  the  ear.] 
Consisting  of  question  and  answer,  pertaining  to 
the  catechism. 

"Socrates  introduced  a  catechetical  method  of  arguing; 
he  would  ask  his  adversary  question  upon  question,  till  he 
convinced  him,  out  of  his  own  mouth,  that  his  opinions 
were  wrong."  —  Addison;  Spectator. 

"...  the  catechet  ic  instruction  of  the  youth  of  his 
parish."—  Fell:  Life  of  Hammond,  %  I. 

cat-e-Chet  -I-cal-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  catechetical; 
-ly.]  In  a  catechetical  manner  ;  by  way  of  question 
and  answer. 

Icat-e-chet'-Ics,  s.  [CATECHETIC.]  The  science 
or  practice  of  instructing  cateche  tic  ally,  or  by  way 
of  question  and  answer. 

cat'-e-chlne,  s.  [Eng.  catech(u)>  and  suff.  -ine 
(Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem.:  CgHjoO-i.  A  weak  acid  extracted  from 
catechu  by  hot  water.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless 
needles.  When  heated  it  yields  pyrocatechine, 
CeHgOo.  It  gives  a  green  color  with  ferric  salts; 
does  not  form  insoluble  compounds  with  gelatine. 

*cat  -e-chls,  s.    [CATECHISM.] 

"And  of  thir  wellis  of  grace  ye  haue  large  declaratioun 
maid  to  yow  in  the  third  part  of  this  eateehis,  quhilk 
intraittis  of  the  seuin  sacramentis."  —  Abp.  Hamilton:  Cat- 
echism (1561),  foL  79,  b. 

*cat-el-chi-s,a'-tion,  *cat-e-chi-za  -tion,  s. 
[Low  Lat.  catechizatio;  from  catechizo.]  The  act 
or  practice  of  catechising. 

"...  the  catechization  of  young  chaplains  in  the 
rudiments  of  our  faith,  .  .  ."—  Burnet:  Records,  pt.  ii., 
bk.  i.,  No.  63.  Oglethorpe's  Submission. 

cat'-e-chl§e,  cat  -e-chlze,  v.t.  [From  Low  Lat. 
catechizo=io  catechise  ;  from  Gr.  katechizo=io  cat- 
echise, instruct;  from  katecheo=to  din  into  one's 
ears  ;  fca/a^down,  and  eche=&  sound  ;  echos=&  ring- 
ing in  one's  ears.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  instruct  by  means  of  question  and 
answer. 

"...  his  memory  was  long  cherished  with  exceed- 
ing love  and  reverence  by  those  whom  he  had  exhorted 
and  catechised."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  v. 


2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  question  closely,  to  examine. 


"  I'm  stopp'd  by  all  the  fools  I  meet, 

And  catechis'd  in  ev*ry  street."  —  Swift, 
*2.  To  chastise,  to  reprove. 

"  And  as  it  were  iu  catechising  sort, 
To  make  me  mindful  of  my  mortal  sins." 

Marlowe:  Jew  of  Malta,  ii.  2. 

*cat  -e-chl§e,  s.    [CATECHISE,  v.]    A  catechism. 
"The  Articles,   Creeds,   Homilies,   Catechise  and    Lit- 
urgy." —  Oauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  55. 

cat'-e-chl§ed,  cat  -e-chlzed,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[CATECHISE,  v.] 

"This  is  an  admirable  way  of  teaching,  wherein  the 
catechised  will  at  length  find  delight,  and  by  which  the 
catechiser,  if  he  once  get  the  skill  of  it,  will  draw  out  of 
ignorant  and  silly  souls  even  the  dark  and  deep  points  of 
religion."  —  O.  Herbert;  Country  Parson,  ch.  xn. 

cat  -e-chl§-e"r,  cat'-e-chi-zer,  s.  [Eng.  cate- 
chis(e)  ,*  -er.]  One  who  catechises. 

"In  1550  he  [Jewell]  was  admitted  to  the  reading  of  the 
sentences,  and*  during  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VL  be- 
came a  zealous  promoter  of  reformation  and  a  preacher 
and  catechiser  at  SunningwMl,  near  to  Arlington,  in 
Berks."  —  Wood:  Athence  Oxon.  vol.  i.,  p.  169. 

cat  -e-cb.is.-Ing,  cat-e-chlz-lng,^r.par.,a.&s. 
[CATECHISE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  c£  narticip.  adj.  :  In  senses 
corresponding  to  tfiose  of  the  verb. 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  process  of  instructing  or 
examining  by  way  of  question  and  answer. 
"  O  God,  defend  me!  how  am  I  beset! 
What  kind  of  catechising  call  you  this?" 

Shakesp..-  Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 

cat  -e-chl§m,   s.     [Low  Lat.  catechismus;  from 
catechizo.]    [CATECHISE.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  form  of  instruction  viva  .vote,  by  means  of 
question  and  answer,  especially  in  the  principles  of 
religion  ;  the  act  of   so  instructing  or    being   in- 
structed. 

**  .  .  .  for  the  first  introduction  of  youth  to  the 
knowledge  of  God,  the  Jews  even  till  this  day  have  their 
catechisms."  —  Hooker. 

(2)  An  elementary  book  in  which  the  principles 
of   religion    are   familiarly   explained   by  way  of 
question  and  answer. 

"To  say,  ay,  and  no,  to  these  particulars,  is  more  than 
to  answer  in  a  catechism."  —  Shalcesp.:  As  You  Like  It, 
iii.  2. 


boll,     b6y;     po~ut,    J6wl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     c,hin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,   ph  =  f. 
-oian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -hie,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


catechist 

(3)  Any  primer  or  elementary  book  of  instruction 
in  any  branch  of  art  or  science  by  way  of  question 
and  answer. 

•2.  Fig.:  Anything  which  affords  instruction. 

"  He  had  no  catech-iem  but  the  creation,  needed  no  study 
but  reflection,  and  read  no  book  but  the  volume  of  the 
world," — South. 

II.  Ecclesiol.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  In  the  same  sense  as  I. 
(2)  (q.  v.).  The  first  germ  whence  the  idea  of  a 
Christian  "catechism,"  formally  so  called,  grew, 
was  furnished  by  St.  Paul,  when,  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  19, 
he  said  "hinakai  allous  katecheso."  (Authorized 
Version),"  that  by  my  voice  I  might  teach  others 
also  "  (literally,  might  catechise  others  also).  The 
first  Christian  catechisms  are  said  to  have  been 
composed  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.  Luther 
published  a  short  catechism  in  1520,  and  his  larger 
and  smaller  ones  in  1529.  The  Geneva  Catechism 
was  sent  forth  in  1536.  The  Church  of  England 
Catechism  was  first  published  in  1549  or  1551,  but  in 
a  shorter  form  than  now;  the  additions  which 
emlarged  it  to  its  present  dimensions  being  made 
by  James  I.'s  bishops  by  his  order  in  1604,  and  the 
work  issued  in  its  complete  form  in  1612.  The 
catechism  of  the  "orthodox"  Greek  Church  was 
published  in  1542.  In  1566  the  Council  of  Trent  pro- 
duced a  catechism,  of  course  Roman  Catholic  in 
its  teaching;  the  Rakovian  Catechism,  which  is 
Socinian,  was  put  forth  in  1574,  and  the  shorter  and 
larger  catechisms  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of 
Divines,  now  used  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  and 
other  Presbyterian  churches,  appeared,  the  former 
in  1647,  and  the  latter  in  1648.  Catechisms  of  other 
sects  have  been  published,  some  of  great  literary 
merit,  among  others,  a  notable  specimen  being  that 
of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

caf-e-chlst,  «.  [Gr.  katechistes.']  One  who  in- 
structs others,  viv&  voce,  by  way  of  question  and 
answer,  in  the  rudiments  of  religious  knowledge. 

"  None  of  years  and  knowledge  was  admitted,  who  had 
not  been  instructed  by  the  catechist  in  this  foundation, 
which  the  catechist  received  from  the  bishop."—  Ham- 
mond: Fundamentals. 

•caVe-chls  -tie,  "cat-S-chls'-tl-cal,  a.  [Eng. 
catechist ;  -ic,  -icaZ.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  office 
of  a  catechist,  or  to  the  act  of  instructing  by  way  of 
question  and  answer. 

"  S.  Cyril  was  the  author  of  those  catechistical  sermons 
or  institutions  which  are  mentioned  by  S.  Jerome." — Bp. 
Cosin:  Canon  of  Scripture,  g  58. 

"cat-S-chls'-tl-cal-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  catechistical; 
-fy.]  Catechetically ;  by  way  of  question  and  an- 
swer. 

"  The  principles  of  Christianity,  briefly  and  catechisti- 
calty  taught  them,  is  enough  to  save  their  souls." — South: 
Serm.  vii.  100. 

cat'-S-chu,  s.  [Fr.  cachou;  Ger.  katchu;  Mod. 
Lat.  catechu ;  from  the  Cochin-Chinese  caycau.] 

1.  A  gum  furnished  by  the  Acacia  catechu.    It  is 
called  also  Terra  Japonica.    In  the  west  of  India  it 
obtains  the  name  of  Kutt,  and  is  collected  by  a 
tribe  of  people  called  Kuttoorees.      (Proceed,  of 
Bomb.  Geog.  Society,  May,  1838.) 

2.  Phar. :  Catechu  pallidum,  or  Pale  Catechu,  is 
an  extract  from  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  of 
Uncaria  gambir;  it  is  prepared  at  Singapore.    It 
occurs  in  cubical,  yellowish-brown,  porous  pieces, 
with  a  dull,  earthy  fracture  and  a  bitter,  astringent 
taste ;  specific  gravity,  1'4.    It  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  catechin,  a  white  powder  melt- 
ing at  217"   '          '-" '    ' 

acid,  a  y 

soluble  in  water  :on  expobun?  w  u«*o  a»*  vuc  ovm*- 
tion  turns  red.  Catechu  has  been  used  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  boiler  incrustations.  Catechu  is  a 
very  powerful  astringent;  it  is  used  in  diarrhoea 
and  in  cases  of  haemorrhage  and  mucous  discharge, 
especially  in  diseases  of  the  urinary  or  procreative 
tract.  It  is  chewed,  and  the  juice  gradually  swal- 
lowed in  relaxed  conditions  of  the  uvula,  palate, 
&c. 

"Catechu,  absurdly  called  Terra  japonica,    ...    IB 

Erepared  by  boiling  the  slips  of  the  interior  of  the  wood 
i  water,  evaporating  the  solution  to  the  consistence  of 
syrup  over  the  fire,  and  then  exposing  it  to  the  sun  to 
harden.  It  occurs  in  flat  rough  cakes,  and  under  two 
forms.  The  first,  or  Bombay,  is  of  uniform  texture,  and 
of  specific  gravity  1*39.  The  second  is  more  friable  and 
less  solid.  It  has  a  chocolate  color,  and  is  marked  inside 
with  red  streaks.  Areca  nuts  are  also  found  to  contain 
ciitf'-lin." — Ure:  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Mines. 

catecliu-tannic,  a.    An  expression  used  chiefly 
or  exclusively  in  the  subjoined  compound. 
Catechu-tannic  acid :  [CATECHU,  Pharm.] 

cat-e-Qhfl'-Ic,  a.    [Catechu;  -ic.~\    Of  orpertain- 
ing  to  catechu. 

catechuic  acid,  8.    [CATECHINE.] 

cat-e  chti  -men,   ».     [Gr.   katechoumenos  =  one 
who  is  being  instructed ;  from  Jcatccheo=to  din  in ; 
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fca<o=down,  and  eche—a.  noise,  a  din.]  One  who  is 
still  under  instruction  in  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  a  neophyte. 

"  The  prayers  of  the  church  did  not  begin  in  St. 
Austin's  time,  till  the  catechumens  were  dismissed." — 
Stillingfeet. 

IT  In  the  first  century,  according  to  Mosheim,  all 
who  professed  faith  in  Christ  were  immediately 
baptized ;  but  in  the  second  century  the  practice 
arose  of  requiring  applicants  for  baptism  to  submit 
for  a  time  to  be  instructed  as  catechumens  before 
the  initiatory  rite  was  administered  to  them.  While 
they  continued  in  this  preparatory  state  they  were 
regarded  as  the  lowest  order  of  Christians.  They 
were  distinguished  from  the  fldeles  (or  faithful) ,  not 
only  by  name,  but  also  by  their  place  in  the  church, 
where  they  sat  in  the  gallery.  They  were  not 
allowed  to  assist  at  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  but  were  dismissed  after  the  sermon 
with  the  words, "  Ite,  catechumeni,  missa  est  "="  Go, 
catechumens ;  you  are  dismissed."  Nor  were  they 
allowed  to  vote  at  meetings  of  the  church.  The 
instructions  given  them  varied  according  to  the 
mental  capacity  which  they  severally  displayed. 

*cat-e-chu -mSn-ate,  «.  [  Eng.  catechumen; 
•ate.]  The  state  or  condition  of  a  catechumen. 

*cat-e-chu-men'-I-cal,  a.  [Eng.  catechumen; 
•z'ca;.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  catechumens. 

*cat-e-chu'-in8n-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  catechumen ;  -is*.] 
A  catechumen. 

" .  .  .  those  catechumenists  spoken  of,  .  .  ."— 
Hishop  Morton:  Catholic  Appeal,  p.  248. 

*cat-e-cu-mel-yng,  s.  [Eng.  catechume(n) ; 
dim.  suit,  -ling.]  A  young  catechumen. 

"To  baptize  barnes  that  ben  catecumelynges." — Lang- 
land:  P.  Plowman,  6728. 

cat-e'-gor-em,  s.  [Gr.  kategorema.]  Categore- 
matic  word. 

"  Similarly,  names  are  called  catdigorematic  words,  or 
categorems,  because  they  can  be  predicated  independently 
of  any  other  word.  Some  logicians  would  exclude  adjec- 
tive names  from  the  class  of  categorems,  and  reduce  the 
latter  to  substantive  names  only.  ...  As  a  proof  of 
this,  they  say  that  an  adjective  cannot  stand  as  subject  of 
a  proposition  unless  accompanied  by  the  definite  article, 
and  in  the  plural  number." — Shedden:  Elements  of  Logic, 
ch.  ii. 

cat-e-gor-e-mat'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  kategorema  =  a 
predicated  [CATEGORY.] 

Logic :  Capable  of  being  used  as  a  term  (used  of 
a  word). 

tcat-e-g5r-e-mat  -I-cal,  a.  [Eng.categorematic; 
-ai.]  The  same  as  CATEGOKEMATIC  (q.  v.). 

"  Can  there  possibly  be  two  c&tegorematical,  that  is,  pos- 
itive substantial  infinites?" — Jeremy  Taylor:  Real  Pres- 
ence, sec.  11,  S  14. 

tcat-S-g5r-e-mat'-I-cal-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  cate- 
gorematical;  -ly.]  In  a  categorematic  manner. 

"  By  this  rule  it  is  necessary  (against  Aristotle's  great 
grounds)  that  some  quantitative  bodies  should  not  be  in 
a  place,  or  else  that  quantitative  bodies  were  categoremat- 
ically  infinite." — Jeremy  Taylor:  Real  Presence,  sec. 
11,  §  29. 

cat-e-gSr  -I-cal,  o.    [Eng.  categor(y) ;  -ical.~] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  category. 

"  A  single  proposition,  which  is  also  categorical,  may  be 
divided  again  into  simple  and  complex." — Watts:  Logic. 

2.  Absolute,  positive ;  not  admitting  of  conditions 
or  exceptions. 

"  They  could  never  obtain  a  categorical  answer." — Clar- 
endon. 

cat-e-g8r '-I-cal-ly%  adv.  [Eng.  categorical  ;-ly.] 
In  a  categorical  manner ;  absolutely,  positively, 
expressly. 

"  I  dare  affirm,  and  that  categorically,  in  all  parts  wher. 
ever  trade  is  great,  and  continues  so,  that  trade  must  be 
nationally  profitable." — Child:  Discourse  of  Trade. 

•cat-S-gor -I-cal-ness,  «.  [Eng.  categorical; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  categorical,  or  positive. 

"The  word  of  Mr.  Bayes's  that  he  has  made  notorious  is 
categoricalness  .  .  ." — Marvell:  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  136. 

•cat  -e-g&r-Ize,  f .  *.  .[Eng.  categor(y) ;  -ize.']  To 
insert  in  a  category  or  list ;  to  class. 

pat  -e-gfa-f,  s.  [Lat.  categoria;  Gr.  kategoria= 
an  accusation,  a  speech ;  kategoreo  —  to  accuse,  to 
affirm,  to  predicate ;  kata  =  against,  and  agoreuo  = 
to  harangue,  to  assert ;  agora=au  assembly.] 

1.  Logic:  One  of  the  predicaments  or  classes  to 
which  the  objects  of  thought  or  knowledge  can  be 
reduced,  and  by  which  they  can  be  arranged  accord- 
ing to  a  system. 

"The  absolute  infinitude,  in  a  manner,  quite  changes 
the  nature  of  beings,  and  exalts  them  into  a  different 
category."—  Cheyne. 

IT  Aristotle  made  ten  categories,  viz.,  substance, 
quantity,  quality,  relati9n,  action,  passion,  time, 
place,  situation,  and  habit. 
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catenulate 

2.  A  condition,  state,  class  or  predicament. 

"  Twelve  categories  were  framed,  some  of  which  were  »• 
extensive  as  to  include  tens  of  thousands  of  delinquents; 
and  the  House  resolved  that,  under  every  one  of  these 
categories,  some  exceptions  should  be  made." — Macaulay* 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

3.  Used  to  denote  a  list  or  a  class  of  persons 
accused. 

"  Thir  noblemen  and  others  should  get  no  pardon, 
whether  forfaulted  or  not— by  and  attour  princes  and 
noblemen  in  England  set  down  in  the  same  category." — 
Spalding,  ii.  261. 

*catel,  s.    [CHATTLE.] 

cat-e-lec'-trode,  s.  [Gr.  fcata=down,  against, 
and  Eng.  electrode  (q.  v.).] 

Electro-chem. :  The  negative  electrode  or  pole  of 
a  galvanic  battery.  [CATHODE.] 

cat'-e-na,  s.  [Lat.  catena=a  chain.]  A  chain  or 
series  of  things  connected  with  each  other. 

" .    .    .    an  undoubtedly  logical  catena  of  proposals 

.    .    ."—London  Daily  Telegraph,  March  14, 1877. 

Catena  ditrilli:  [Ital.] 

Music :  A  chain,  or  succession,  of  short  vocal  or 
instrumental  shakes.  (Stainer  <fe  Barrett.) 

catenae  patrum. 

Ch.  Hist. :  Lit.,  chains  of  the  Fathers.  A  seriesof 
extracts  from  commentaries  by  the  Fathers  on  par- 
ticular portions  of  Scripture.  From  about  the  sixth 
to  at  least  the  ninth  century  these  almost  wholly 
superseded  personal  effort  on  the  part  of  professed 
expositors. 

cat-e-nar'-I-an,  a.  [Lat.  catenarius=ot  o»  be- 
longing to  a  chain ;  catena=achain.]  Of  the  nature 
of  or  resembling  a  chain. 

catenarian-arch,  ». 

Arch. :  A  form  of  arch, 
the  reverse  of  the  curve 
taken  by  a  chain  or  heavy 
rope  when  suspended  be- 
tween two  points.  ( Cas- 
sell's  Technical  Educator, 
vol.  i.,  p.  197.) 

catenarian-curve,  8. 

Geom. :  A  curve  formed 
by  a  chain  or  rope  of  uniform  density,  hanging 
freely  from  any  two  points  not  in  the  same  vertical 
line.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  the  common,  which  is 
formed  by  a  chain  equally  thick  or  equally  heavy 
in  all  its  points;  or  uncommon,  formed  by  a 
thread  unequally  thick,  that  is,  which  in  all  its 
points  is  unequally  heavy  and  in  some  ratio  of  the 
ordinates  of  a  given  curve.  The  catenarian  curve, 
or  catenary,  was  first  observed  by  Galileo,  who  pro- 
posed it  as  the  proper  figure  for  an  arch  of  equilib- 
rium. He  imagined  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  para- 
bola. Its  properties  were  first  investigated  by  John 
Bernovilli,  Huygens,  and  Leibnitz.  It  is  now  uni- 
versally adopted  in  suspension-bridges.  Each  wire 
assumes  its  own  catenary  curve,  and  the  cable  is 
formed  of  bunches  of  "aggregated  strands. 

"  The  back  is  bent  after  ;he  manner  of  the  catenarian- 
curve,  by  which  it  obtains  that  curvature  that  is  safest  for 
the  included  marrow." — Cheyne:  Philosoph.  Prin. 

cat'-S-nar-jf,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  catenarius=ot  or  per- 
taining to  a  chain ;  catena=&  chain.] 

A.  As  adj.;   Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  a 
chain. 

B.  Assubst. ;  A  catenarian-curve  (q.  v.). 

•cat  -e-nate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  catenatus,  pa.  par.  of 
ca<eno=to  connect  by  a  chain;  catena=a  chain: 
O.  H.  Ger.  ketina,  chetinna;  M.  H.  Ger.  ketenne.} 
To  connect  by  a  chain ;  to  join  into  a  continuous 
series.  (Bailey.) 

*cat  -e  na-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CATENATE,  v.] 
Connected  by  a  chain ;  made  into  a  series. 

*cat'-e-na-tlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CATENATE,  t>.] 
A.  &  B.    As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. ;    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  joining  by  a  chain,  or  of 
forming  into  a  continuous  series. 

*Cat-e-na'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  catenatio,  from  catena 
=  to  chain;  catena=&  chain.]  The  act  of  joining 
into  a  continuous  series ;  a  regular  or  connected 
series. 

"  This  catenation,  or  conserving  union,  whenever  hifl 
pleasure  shall  divide,  let  go,  or  separate,  they  shall  latt 
from  their  existence." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

*cat-en'-u-late, a.  [Lat. cate?m!a=alittlechain, 
diniin.  of  catena=&  chain.] 

*I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Consisting  of  little  links,  as  in  a 
chain. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Nat.  Hist.:  Having  on  the  surface  a  series  of 
oblong  tubercles  resembling  the  links  of  a  chain. 

2.  Sot , :  Formed  of  parts  united  end  to  end  like 
tho  links  of  a  chain. 
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ca'-tSr  (1),  v.  i.  [CATER  (1),  «.]  To  purchase 
provisions ;  to  supply  food. 

"  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed, 
Yea  providently  enters  for  the  sparrow, 
Be  comfort  to  my  age." 

Shakesp.,  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  S. 

•ca'-tSr  (2),  *ca-tre,  i-.  t.  [('ATEE  (2),  8.]  To  cut 
diagonally. 

ca'-ter  (3),  ti.  i.  [GATE,  r.]  A  term  applied  to  a 
female  cat,  in  the  same  sense  with  cafe,*  as,  *'  the 
cat'scatenn." 

•ca'-ter  (1),  *ka-ter,  *ca-tour, «.  [O.  Fr.  oca- 
tour,  achatour;  Fi.acheteur;  Dut.  toter=onewho 
buys ;  Low  Lat.  accaptator,  from  accapfo— to  pur- 
chase.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  bnys  or  provides  food;  a  ca- 
terer. 

"  I  am  oure  catour  and  bere  oure  aller  purs." 

TaleofOamelun,  817. 

"Catour  of  a  gentylmans  house,  despensierf" — Pals- 
grave. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  provides  for  another. 

"  The  oysters  dredged  in  this  Lyner,  find  a  welcomer 
Acceptance,  where  the  taste  is  cater  for  the  stomach, 
than  those  of  the  Taniar." — Carew:  Survey  of  Corn- 
Kail. 

ca'-tSr  (2),  i.  [Fr.  quatre;  Ital.  quattro:  Lat. 
quatuor,  all=fonr;  Gr.  tettara,  tessara;  Sansc. 
•chatur.] 

1.  Gaming :  The  number  four  on  cards  or  dice. 

2.  Music:  The  name  given  by  change-ringers  to 
changes  on  nine  bells.    (Grove.) 

cater-cousin,  s.  [Etymol.  questioned.  Derived 
by  some  from  cater  (2),  s.,  from  the  ridiculousness 
of  calling  cousin  a  relation  to  so  remote  a  degree, 
which  is  probably  correct ;  by  others  from  cater 
(1),  s.,  as  though  meaning  one  connected  only 
remotely,  as  eating  together/] 

"HU  master  and  he,  saving  your  worship's  reverence, 
are  scarce  cater^ousins." — Shakegp.:  Merchant  of  Venice, 
1L2. 

cat'-Sr-an,  s.  [Ir,  ceatharnach=ti  soldier.]  A 
freebooter ;  a  Highland  or  Irish  irregular  soldier, 

"Alexander  ab  Alexander  proposed  they  should  send 
eome  one  to  compound  with  the  caferan*." — Scott; 
Waverley,  ch.  xv. 

*cat-er-brall, s.  [Eng.  cnfer  (2),  s.,  and  brawl 
(q.  v.).]  A  sort  of  dance,  in  which  four  persons 
took  part. 

"Foote  fine  home-pipes,  jigges  and  caterbrallg." — 
Davies:  AnExtaeie,  p.  94. 

cat-er-er,  «.  [Eng.  cater,  v.,  and  suff.  -er.~\ 
One  who  caters  for  ofchers ;  one  whose  business  or 
office  it  is  to  buy  provisions  for  others ;  a  provider. 

"  Let  the  caterer  mind  the  taste  of  each  guest, 
And  the   cook   in  his  dressing  comply   with  their 
wishes."  Ben  Jonson:  Tavern  Academy. 

•cat'-er-ess,  s.  [Eng.  cofer,  s.,  and  fern.  suff. 
•tss.]  A  female  caterer  or  provider  of  food,  &c. 

"She,  good  cateress, 
Means  her  provision  only  to  the  good." 

Milton:  Comi<«,  768. 

cat'-Sr-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.     [CATEE,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  business  of  providing 
food,  ic.,  for  others. 

caf-Sr-pIl-lar,  *cat-yr-pel,  *cat-yr-pyl-lar, 
•cat-er-pil-ler,  s.  &  a.  [From  Eng.  cates=food, 
and  Fr.tH'7fer=  to  rob,  plunder  (Mahn).  A  corrup- 
tion of  O.  Fr,  chatiepeleuse=&  hairy  cat;  primarily 
applied  to  the  hairy  caterpillar.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit. :  The  larva  or  larval  state  of  a  lepidopter- 
ous   insect.    Its  body  has  thirteen  segments.    In 
this  state  it  is  like  a  worm,  generally  with  numer- 
ous feet,  but  sometimes  with  none.    The  anterior 
feet  are  six-jointed ;  the  others,  called  pro-legs,  are 
fleshy  and  without  joints.    From  the  caterpillar 
or  kvva  stage  it  passes  into  a  pupa,  chrysalis,  or 
nymph,  and  lastly  it   becomes   a   perfect   active 
insect,  with  wings  and  antenna?. 

"Catyrpel,  wynn  amonge  frnte.  Erugo." — Prompt. 
Part'. 

"The  caterpillar  breedeth  of  dew  and  leaves;  for  we 
see  infinite  caterpillar*  breed  upon  trees  and  hedges,  by 
which  the  leaves  of  the  trees  or  hedges  are  consumed." — 
Bacon. 

*2.  Fig. :  An  extortioner. 

"Near of  kin  to  these  caterpillars  is  the  unconscionable 
tallyman."— Four  for  a  Penny,  1678.  (Hart.  Xtscell.  iv. 
118.) 

II.  Botany: 

1.  A  garden  name  for  Scorpiurus  sulcatus. 

11  Our  English  gentlewomen  and  others  do  call  it  Cater- 
pillars, of  the  similitude  it  hath  with  the  shape  of  that 
canker  worm  called  a  Caterpillar." — Gerarde. 


2.  PI.  (caterpillars'! :  A  name  for  Myosotis 
palu»tri». 

B.  As  adj :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  larva  described 
in  A. 

"  .  .  .  peculiarities  in  the  silkworm  are  known  to 
appear  at  the  corresponding  caterpillar  or  cocoon  stage." 
— Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1869).  ch.  i.,  p.  14. 

caterpillar-catcher,  s. 
Ornithology: 

1.  A  bird  belonging  to  the  Shrike  family,  living 
mainly  on  caterpillars.    [CEBLEPYRIN.S.] 

2.  A  sub-family  of  Ampelidw  (Chatterers),  found 
chiefly  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Eastern  hemi- 
sphere, though  one  genus  is  native  in  this  country. 

caterpillar-eater, ». 

Ornitli.:  The  same  as  CATERPILLAR-CATCHER 
(q.  v.). 

caterpillar-fungus,  s. 

Bot. :  Various  fungals  of  the  genus  Cordiceps, 
which  grow  on  the  bodies  of  living  caterpillars. 

cat  -er-waul,  *cat-er-waw-en,  r. «.  &  t.  [From 
Eng.  cat,  and  waul,  waw,  an  imitative  word  to  rep- 
resent the  noise  made  by  a  cat.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  a  noise  as  cats  in  rutting  tune. 

"The  very  cats  caterteauled  more  horribly  and  perti- 
naciously there  than  I  ever  heard  elsewhere." — Coleridge: 
Table  Talk. 

2.  To  make  any  harsh  or  disagreeable  noise. 
*B.  Trans.;  To  woo.    (Said  of  cats.) 

"She  licks  her  fair  round  face,  and  frisks  abroad, 
To  show  her  fur,  and  to  be  cattertoauj'd." 

Pope:  The  Wife  of  Balk,  146-7. 

cat  er-waul'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [CATER- 
WADL,  c.] 

•A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  partic.  adj. :    In  senses  cor- 
responding to  thoso  of  the  verb. 
"  Was  no  dispute  between 
The  caterwauling  brethren?" — Hudibras. 

C.  As  sulj.it.:  The  act  of  making  a  harsh,  dis- 
agreeable noise ;  squalling. 

"What  a  caterwauling  do  you  keep  here!" — Shakesp.: 
Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 

*caf  -8r-j,  «.    [O.  Fr.  acaterie.] 

1.  A  place  where  provisions  are  kept. 

2.  The  office  or  duty  of  a  caterer. 

*cate§,  s.  pi,    [Said  to  be  a  contraction  of  Eng. 
delicates= luxuries,  but  more  probably  from  O.  Eng. 
acate,   achate  =  provisions.]    [GATE.]    Provisions, 
food ;  especially  dainties  or  delicacies. 
"We'll  see  what  rates  you  have, 
For  soldiers'  stomachs  always  serve  them  well." 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  8. 
"...    for,  if  the  worlds 
In  worlds  inclos'd  should  on  his  senses  burst, 
From  cates  ambrosial,  and  the  nectar" d  bowl." 

Thomson:  Summer. 

catef-b3B'-a,  s.  [From  Catesby,  who  wrote  on 
the  botany  of  the  West  Indies.] 

Bot . :  A  genus  of  Cinchonads,  found  in  the  West 
Indies.    The  fruit  of  Catesbcea  spinosa  is  yellow, 
pulpy,  and  of  an  agreeable  taste.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 
cat  -gut,  a.    [Eng.  cat,  and  gut.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  name  given  to  the  material  of 
which  the  strings  of  many  musical  instruments  are 
formed.    It  is  made   from   the   intestines  of  the 
sheep,  and  sometimes  from  those  of  the  horse,  but 
never  from  thoso  of  the  cat.    (Stainer<&  Barrett.) 

"  With  wire  and  catgut  he  concludes  the  day, 
Quay* ring  and  semiquav'ring  care  away." 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Tannery :  The  string  which  connects  the  fly  and 
the  mandril. 

2.  Bot. :  Thread  fucus,  or  Sea  Laces,  Fucus  fllum 
(Linn.);   Bay    of    Scalpa,  Orkney    (Neill:    Tour, 
p.  191). 

cath  -a,  s.  [From  the  Arabic  name  kat,  or  cafta.'} 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Celastracece.  The  species  are  mostly  natives  of 
Africa,  forming  small  shrubs,  sometimes  with  spiny 
branches.  Catha  edulis  is  a  native  of  Arabia,  and 
from  the  leaves  the  Arabs  make  a  beverage  possess- 
ing properties  analogous  to  those  of  tea  or  coffee. 
Under  the  name  of  kdt ,  or  cafta,  the  leaves  form  a 
considerable  article  of  commerce  among  the  natives. 
Chewed,  they  produce  wakefulness  and  hilarity  of 
spirits. 

ca-thai  -an,  a.  [CATHAY.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Cathay,  or  China. 

"  From  the  destined  walls 
Of  Cambalu,  seat  of  Cathaian  Cham." 

Miltoni  P.  L.,  xi.  388. 

Cath'-a-rlne,  Cath-er-Ine,  s.  &  a.  [Probably 
from  Gr.  ca(haros=clean,  pure.] 


A.  -4s  substantive:   A  frequent  female  Christian 
name.    The  name  of  several  saints  in  the  Roman 
calendar.  The  most  celebrated  was  a  virgin  of  royal 
descent  in  Alexandria,  who  publicly  confessed  the 
Christian  faith  at  a  sacrificial  feast  appointed  by 
the  emperor  Maximinus ;  for  which  confession  she 
was  put  to  death  by  torture  by  means  of  a  wheel 
like  that  of  a  chaff-cutter.    (Brewer:  Dictionary  of 
Phrase  and  Fable.)    [CATHARINE-WHEEL.] 

H  To  braid  St.  Catharine's  tresses  or  hair:  To 
live  a  virgin. 

"  Thou  art  too  fair 
To  be  left  to  braid  St.  Catharine's  hair." 

Longfellow:  Evangeline. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds.) 
catharine-pear,  s.    A  variety  of  pear,  small  in 

size. 

catharine-wheel,  s.  [In  Fr.  roue  de  Ste.  Cath- 
erine; Ger.  Katharinenrad.] 

1.  Arch.:   In  mediaeval  buildings,  a  window  or 
compartment  of  a  window  of  a  circular  form,  with 
radiating  divisions  or  spokes.  Also  called  a  Rose,  or 
Marigold-window.      Memorial  of  St.   Catharine's 
martyrdom. 

2.  Pyrotech. :  A  kind  of  firework  in  the  shape  of  a 
wheel,  and  inade  to  revolve    automatically  when 
lighted ;  a  pin-wheel. 

*cath'-ar-Ist,  s.  [Low  Lat.  catharista,  from  Or. 
fca/Aaros=clean,  pure.]  One  who  aimed  at  or  pre- 
tended to  more  purity  of  life  than  others  around 
him.  The  term  was  specially  applied  in  reproach  to 
the  Paulicians  of  the  seventh  and  following  cen- 
tnries. 

"Catharists — deny  children  baptism,  affirming  that 
they  have  no  original  sin,  and  pretending  themselves  to 
be  pure  and  without  sin." — Pagitt:  Heresiography,  p.  28. 

catn-ar-I-za'-tion.s.  [Gr.  fcatoar«zo= to  cleanse.] 
The  art  of  cleansing  thoroughly ;  the  state  of  being 
so  cleansed.  (Rossiter.) 

*cath-ar  -ma,  ».  [Gr.  kathairo=to  purify,  to 
make  clean;  fcafftaros=clean,  pure.] 

Med. :  Anything  purged  from  the  body  naturally 
or  by  art. 

*cath-ar'-Sls,  s.  [Gr.  katharsis=&  purifying,  a 
making  clean ;  kathairo=to  make  pure ;  katharos— 
pure,  clean.] 

Med. :  Purgation  of  the  excrements  or  humors  of 
the  body,  either  naturally  or  by  art. 

cath  ar  -te§,  s.  [Gr.  kathartes=&  purifier,  a 
scavenger;  fra?haros=pure,  clean.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  rapacious  birds  of  the  family 
Vulturidw  (Vultures).  They  are,  with  one  exception, 
natives  of  this  country.  Cathartes  aura  is  the 
Turkey  Buzzard  or  Turkey  Vulture.  [CATHARTiD.fi.] 

cath-ar'-tlc,  *cath-ar'-tlclc,  a. <t«.  [Gr.  kathar- 
t ifcos=purifying ;  katharos=puTQ,  clean.] 

A.  As  adj.  (Med.) :  Having  the  property  or  power 
of  cleansing  the  bowels  by  promoting  the  evacua- 
tions of  excrements,  &c. .  purgative.    Cathartics 
cause  increased  action  of  the  bowels,  that  is,  an 
unloading  of  the  large  and  small  intestines,  with 
more  or  less  alteration  in  the   character  of   the 
evacuations.    They  are  employed  (1)  to  unload  the 
bowels;  ('-')  to  remove  irritating  matters;  (3)  to 
cause  an  increased  elimination  of  secretions  from 
the  liver,  and  from  the  glands  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  alimentary  canal;  (4)  to  unload  the 
veins  of  the  canal,  by  causing  an  increased  watery 
secretion  from  the  membrane,  in casesof  congestion 
of  the  kidneys ;   (5)  to  produce  counter-irritation, 
and  an  increased  secretion  from  a  large  mucous 
surface,  to  relieve  distant  parts,  as  the  head,  &c. 
Cathartics  are  divided  by  Garrod  into  laxatives, 
simple  purgatives,  drastic  purgatives,  hydragogue 
purgatives,  saline  purgatives,  and  cholagogue,  or 
hepatic  purgatives  (q.  v.). 

"A considerable  number  of  cathartic  substances  have 
been  detected  in  the  blood  and  secretions." — Pereirat 
Elements  ofAIateria  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  p.  242. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.  (Med.) :  A  medicine  having  a  purgative 
power  of  promoting  evacuation  of  excrements,  so, ; 
a  purge,  a  purgative. 

"  Relate  how  many  weeks  they  kept  their  bed, 
How  an  emetic  or  cathartic  sped." 

,  Cowper:  Conversation,  816, 

2.  Fifl.:   Anything  which  purifies  or  frees  from 
impurity  or  corruption. 

"  Lustrations  and  cathartics  of  the  mind  were  song-Bt 
for,  and  all  endeavor  used  to  calm  and  regulate  the  fury 
of  the  passions."— Decay  of  Piety. 

*cath-ar -tlc-al,  a.  [Eng.  cathartic;  -al.~\  The 
same  as  CATHARTIC  (q.  v.). 

"  Quicksilver  precipitated  either  with  gold,  or  without 
addition,  into  a  powder,  is  wont  to  be  strongly  enougn 
cathartical,  .  .  ." — Boyle:  Seep.  Chum. 

*cath-ar  -tlc-al-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  cathartical ;  -ly.J 
In  the  manner  of  a  cathartic. 
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*ca.th-ar  -ll-cal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  cathartical ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  cathartic  or  purga- 
tive. (Johnson.) 

cath-ar'-W-dse,  s.  pi.  [From  Gr.  kathartes 
(q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  sun*,  -idee.] 

1.  Ornith. ;  A  family  of  Raptorial  birds,  contain- 
ing the  American  Vultures  [CATHARTES],  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Yulturidee,  or  Vultures  of  the 
Old  World. 

2.  Palop.ont. :  Lithornis  vulturinus  of  the  London 
clay  (an  Eocene  formation)  belongs  to  this  family. 

cath-ar'-tln-a,  ca-thar'-tlne,  s.  [Eng.  cath- 
art(ic) ;  suff.  -ine  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  A  bitter,  nauseous,  purgative  substance 
obtained  from  the  leaves  of  cassia  senna,  and  cassia 
lanceolata. 

Cath-ar-ti-car'-puS,  s.  [Gr.  kathartikos—caih- 
artic,  and  karpos= fruit  j  so  called  from  the  pulp 
contained  in  the  pods  being  cathartic.] 

Bot. ;  Purging  Cassia,  a  gonus  of  leguminous 
trees,  with  racemes  of  yellow  flowers,  the  same  as 
Cassia,  but  differing  in  the  long,  cylindrical,  woody, 
indehisceut  pods,  which  are  filled  with  a  soft  black 
pulp,  used  as  a  gentle  laxative  in  small  doses.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  Egypt, 
where  it  grows  to  a  height  of  from  forty  to  fifty  feet. 

cath-cart  -X-a,  s.  [Named  in  honor  of  Wr.  Cath- 
cart,  an  Indianjudge,  who  investigated  the  botany 
of  the  Sikkim  Himalayas.] 

Bot.:  A.  beautiful  plant  of  the  Papaveracese,  or 
Poppy  family,  having  lobed  leaves  and  golden 
drooping  flowers.  It  is  covered  with  soft,  yellow 
hairs.  It  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Hooker.  (Treas. 
of  Botany.) 

cath'-ed-ra,  ca-the  -dra,  s.  [Lat.  cathedra; 
from  Gr.  kathedra=a.  seat ;  fcafa=down,  and  hedra 
=  a  chair,  from  hezomai,  fut.  hedroumai=to  sit; 
Ital.  cattedra;  O.  Sp.  cadera;  O.  Fr.  chayere.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. ;  A  chair ;  the  seat  of  any  person  in 
authority  or  office,  especially  the  throne  of  a  bishop. 

2.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Brazilian  trees,  belonging  to 
the   family  Olacacete,    having    alternate,    shortly- 
stalked,  elliptical,  leathery  loaves,  and  small  axil- 
lary clusters  of  nearly  sessile  flowers. 

*cath-e-dra'-I-cal,  a.  [Lat.  cathedra,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cathedral. 

"The  author  endeavored  to  prove  them  one  and  the 
same  with  the  cathedraical  duty.  —Degge.-  Parson's  Coun- 
seller,  p.  284. 

ca-the'-dral,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  cathedral;  Low  Lat. 
cathedralis  (ecclesia)  =  (the  church)  containing  the 
bishop's  throne:  from  cathedra=a.  seat,  a  throne; 
Ital.  cattedrale.j 

A.  Assubstan.:  The  principal  church  of  a  prov- 
ince or  diocese ;  that  in  which  the  archbishop's  or 
bishop's  throne  is  placed.    The  throne  is  usually  on 
the  south  side  of  the  choir. 

"  A  gray,  old  man,  the  third  and  last, 
Sang  in  cathedrals  dim  and  vast." 

Longfellow:  The  Singers. 

B.  As  adjective: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Of  the  nature  or  in  the  position  of  a  head 
church  of  a  province  or  diocese ;  containing  the 
archbishop's  or  bishop's  throne.  This  use  of  the 
word  did  not  arise  till  the  tenth  century,  and  even 
yet  it  is  confined  to  the  Western  churches. 

"  A  cathedral  church  is  that  wherein  there  are  two  or 
more  parsons,  with  a  bishop  at  the  head  of  them,  that 
do  make  as  it  were  one  body  politic." — Ayliffe;  Parergon. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  church  containing  a  bishop's 
throne. 

"His  constant  and  regular  assisting  at  the  cathedral 
service  was  never  interrupted  by  the  sharpness  of 
weather. "  —Locke. 

*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Ancient,   from    cathedrals   being,    as, a   rule. 
ancient ;  venerable,  or  it  may  be  with  the  idea  or 
the  resemblance  of  an  avenue  of  trees  to  the  aisle  of 
a  cathedral. 

"  Here  aged  trees  cathedral  walks  compose, 
And  mount  the  hill  iu  venerable  rows."— Pope. 

2.  Emanating  from  a  bishop's  seat  of  authority; 
hence,  authoritative,  official. 

"  What  solemnity  can  be  more  required  for  the  pope  to 
make  a  cathedral  determination  of  an  article? " — Bp. 
Taylor. 

cathedral-  church,  *cathedrall  -  church,  s. 
The  same  as  CATHEDKAL,  A.,  1. 1. 

"Her  body  [Mary  of  Scotland]  was  embalmed,  and 
ordered  with  due  and  usual  rites;  and  afterward  interred 
with  a  royal  funeral  in  the  cathedral-church  of  Peter- 
borough."— Camden:  Eliz.,  an.  1587. 

cathedral-music,  s.  A  term  applied  to  that 
music  which  has  been  composed  to  suit  the  form  of 
service  used  in  our  cathedrals  since  the  Reforma- 
tion. It  includes  settings  of  canticles  and  also  of 
anthems.  The  first  writers  of  this  class  of  music 
wore  Marbecke,  Tallis,  Tye  and  Byrd.  The  style  of 


the  earliest  cathedral  music  was  formed  on  the 
model  of  the  Italian  motets  and  other  sacred  com- 
positions, and  with  the  exception  of  a  difference  in 
the  words  was  identical  with  the  secular  music  of 
that  period.  (Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

cathedral-preferments,  s.  pi. 

Eccles*  Law :  All  dignities  and  offices  in  a  cathe- 
dral or  collegiate  church  inferior  to  that  of  the 
bishop.  They  are  chiefly  deaneries,  archdeaconries 
and  canonries.  (Stephens,  Wharton,  cfcc.) 

cathedral- wise,  adv.  After  the  manner  fol- 
lowed in  a  cathedral. 

"  Two  of  the  best  voices  came  in  time  enough,  and  the 
service  was  performed  cathedral-wise,  tho'  in  a  manner, 
to  bare  walls,  with  an  anthem  suitable  to  the  day." — Guar- 
dian, No.  80. 

*cath  -e-dra-ted,  a.  [Lat.  cathedra=a.  chair,  a 
throne.]  Pertaining  to  the  chair  or  office  of  a  teacher 
or  professor. 

"If  his  reproof  be  private,  or  with  the  cathedrated 
authority  of  a  prselector  or  public  reader." — Whitlock: 
Manners  of  the  Eng.,  p.  885. 

*cath-e-drat'-Ic,  s.  [From  Lat.  cathedra;  and 
Eng.  suff.  -tic.'] 

Law,  <&c.:  A  sum  of  two  shillings  paid  by  the 
inferior  clergy  to  the  bishop.  Its  more  common 
appellation  is,  however,  synodals,  from  its  being 
usually  paid  at  the  bishop's  synod.  (Burn.) 

*catll-e-drat'-I-cal§,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  cathedratic; 
-al.']  The  same  as  CATHEDRATIC  (q.  v.)« 

"  You  do  not  pay  your  procurations  only,  but  your  cath- 
edraticals  and  synodals  also." — Racket:  Life  of  Williams, 
ii.  54. 

cath'-er-me,  s.&  a.    [CATHARINE.] 
catherine-pear,  s.    [CATHARINE-PEAR.] 
*'  For  streaks  of  red  were  mingled  there, 
Such  as  are  on  a  Catherine  pear, 
The  side  that's  next  the  sun.." —Suckling. 

cath'-e-ter,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  catheter;  Gr.  kathcter 
=a  thing  let  down  or  put  in,  from  kathiemi=to  send 
down ;  kata=down,  and  hiemi—to  send.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Sura. :  A  long,  hollow,  and  somewhat  curved  tube, 
used  by  surgeons  to  be  introduced  into  the  bladder 
to  draw  off  urine,  when  the  patient  is  unable  to 
pass  it  naturally. 

"A  large  clyster,  suddenly  injected,  hath  frequently 
forced  the  urine  out  of  the  bladder;  but  if  it  fail,  a 
catheter  must  help  you." — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

B.  As  adj.;  (See  the  compound.) 
catheter-gage,  s. 

Surg. :  A  plate  with  perforations  of  a  graduated 
size,  forming  measures  for  diametric  sizes  of 
catheters. 

cath-e  torn  -e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  kathetos  =perpen- 
dicular ;  from  kathiemi=to  let  orsend  down  ;kata= 
down,  and  hiemi  =  to  send.]  An  apparatus  for 
measuring  minute  differences  in  tho  heights  of 
fluids  in  vertical  columns.  It  consists  of  a  finely 
graduated  scale  and  a  magnifying  instrument 
through  which  the  different  registrations  are  read. 

cath'-e-tus,  s.  [Gr.  kathetos  —  perpendicular, 
from  kathicmi=tf>  send  or  let  down;  fcn£a=down, 
and  hiemi^to  send.] 

1.  Geom.:  A  line  or    radius    falling   perpendic 
ularly  on    another;   thus  the  catheti  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle  are  the  two  sides  containing  the 
right  angle. 

2.  Architecture: 

(1)  A  perpendicular  line  passing  through  the  cen- 
ter of  a  cylindrical  body,  as  of  a  baluster  or  column. 

(2)  A  line  falling  perpendicularly,   and  passing 
through  the  center  or  eye  of  the  volute  of  the  Ionic 
capital.    (Gwilt.] 

2    Optics: 

(1)  Cathetus  of  incidence:  A  right  line  drawn  from 
a  point  of  the  object  perpendicular  to  the  reflecting 
eye. 

(2)  Cathetiis  of  reflection:  A  right  line  drawn  from 
the  eye  perpendicular  to  the  reflecting  line. 

(3)  Cathetus  of  obliquat ion :  A  right  line  drawn 
perpendicular  to  the  speculum,  in  the  point  of  inci- 
dence or  reflection.    (Craig.') 

cath  -6de,  s.    [Gr.    kathodos  =  a    way   down,    a 


which  it  has  passed,  or  tho  surface  at  whicli  the 
electric  current  passes  out  of  the  electrolyte;  tho 
negative  pole.  (Faraday.) 

cath-ol-Ic,  *cath'-6l-Ick,  *cath-ol-yke,  a.  &  s. 
[Lat.  catholicus,  from  Gr.  katholikos  =  universal ; 
X-afa=down,  and  /totos=whole.] 

A.  ^ls  adjective: 

I.  Literally: 

*1.  Gen. ;  Universal  or  general. 

"Doubtless  the  success  of  those  your  great  and  catholic 
endeavors  will  promote  the  empire  of  man  over  nature, 
and  bring  plentiful  accession  of  glory  to  your  nation." — 
Glanville;  Scepsis. 


2.  Specially. 

(1)  Pertaining    to    or    recognized    by  the  whole- 
Christian  Church.    [CATHOLIC  EPISTLES.] 

(2)  Orthodox,  not  heretical  or  schismatic. 
"...    the  palace  of  the  Catholic  King."—  Macaulay. 

Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  \\iii. 

f3)  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  tho  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  or  its  members. 

"  England  might  once  have  been  schismatical,  she  had 
become  Catholic-  when  the  Bishops  deprived  by  Klizabeth 
had  ceased  to  live." — Macaulay:  Hist,  Eny.,  ch.  xi. 

til.  Fig.;  Liberal,  not  narrow-minded. 
B.  As  substantive  : 

1,  A  member  of  the  Christian  Church. 

2.  Now  generally  applied  to  a  member   of   the^ 
Roman  Catholic  branch  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Catholic  Church,  s. 

1.  Ecclesiol.:  (For  definition  seo  example.) 

"  The  first  and  largest  sense  of  the  term  Catholic  Church,. 
is  that  which  appears  to  be  the  motut  obvious  and  literal 
meaning  of  the  words  in  the  text  ( Heb.  xii.  23) :  *  The  gen- 
eral assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born  which  are 
written  in.  heaven;'  that  is,  the  whole  number  of  these 
who  shall  finally  attain  unto  salvation.  Secondly,  The 
Catholic  or  Universal  Church,  signifies  in  the  next  place,, 
and  indeed  more  frequently,  the  Christian  Church  only: 
the  Christian  Church,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  thfr 
Jews  and.  patriarchs  of  old;  the  Church  of  Christ  spread 
universally  from  our  Savior's  days  over  fill  the  world  ;  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Jewish  Church,  which  was  partic- 
ularly, confined  to  one  nation  or  people.  Thirdly,  The 
Catholic  Church  signifies  very  frequently,  in  a  still  more 
particular  and  restrained  sense,  that  part  of  the  Universal 
Church  of  Christ,  which  in  the  present  age  is  now  living 
upon  earth;  as  distinguished  from  those  which  have  been 
before,  and  shall  come  after.  Fourthly,  and  lastly,  The 
term  Catholic  Church  signifies  in  the  last  place,  and  most 
frequently  of  all,  that  part  of  the  Universal  Church  of 
Christ,  which  in  the  present  generation  is  visible  upon 
earth,  in  an  outward  profession  of  the  -belief  of  the  Gos- 
pels, mid  in  a  visible  external  communion  of  the  word 
and  sacraments.  The  Church  of  Rome  pretends  herself 
to  be  this  Whole  Catholic  Church,  exclusive  of  all  other 
societies  of  Christians." — Clarke,  vol.  i.,  Ser.  62. 

2.  Church  History : 

(1)  Previous  to  the  Reformation :  Like  most  other 
words  used  in  ecclesiology,  the  term  Catholic  was 
borrowed  at  first   from   the  New  Testament.     It 
occurs   in  some  editions  of  the  Greek  original- 
including  that  issued  in  connection  with  the  recent 
revision — in  the  titles  prefixed  to  the  Epistles  of 
James,  1  &  2  Peter,  1  John,  and  Jude  [CATHOLIC 
EPISTLES],  and  is  the  word  translated  "general"  in 
the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible.    The  first  to 
apply  it  to  the  Church  was  the  Apostolic  Father 
Ignatius.    When  he  and  his  successors  used  it  they 
meant  to  indicate  that  the  church  of  which  they 
constituted  a  part  comprised  the  main  body  of  be- 
lievers, and  was  designed,  as  it  was  entitled,  to  be 
universal.    In  this  sense  the  Church  was  opposed  to 
the  sects  and  separate  bodies  of  heretics  who  had 
separated  themselves  from  it  and  were  now  outside 
its  pale.     This  is  the  fourth  sense  given  in  the 
example  under  No.  1. 

When,  in  tho  eighth  century,  the  separation  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  took 
place,  the  latter  retained  as  one  of  its  appellations 
the  term  "Catholic,"  tho  Eastern  Church  being 
contented  with  the  word  "Orthodox,"  still  used  by 
the  Russian  emperors  in  their  politico-ecclesiastical 
manifestoes.  [ORTHODOX.]  The  history  of  this 
earlier  portion  of  tho  Catholic  Church  will  be  best 
treated  of  in  the  article  Christianity  (q.  v.).  (See 
also  Greek,  Latin,  Eastern,  and  Western.) 

(2)  Subsequently  to  the  Reformation;  When  the 
Protestant  churches  separated  from  their  commun- 
ion  with   Rome  in    the  sixteenth  century*  those 
whom  they  had  loft  naturally  regarded  them  as 
outside  the  Catholic  pale.  They,  on  the  other  hand, 
declined  to  admit  that  this  was  the  case,  and  the 
term  "Catholic  Church"  is  used  in  the  English 
Liturgy  apparently  in  the  sense  of  all  persons  mak- 
ing a  Christian  profession.     "More  especially  we 
pray  Thee  forthegood  estate  of  tho  Catholic  Church 
.    .    .     that  all  who  profess  and  call  themselves 
Christians    .    .    ."    (For  the  history  of  tho  Church 
of  Rome,  see  ROMAN  CATHOLICS.) 

Catholic  Emancipation  Act: 

Hist,  rf:  Law :  An  act  passed  for  the  relief  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  very 
serious  political  disabilities,  under  whicli  thoy  had 
previously  labored.  It  was  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  7.  [EMAN- 
CIPATION, ROMAN  CATHOLICS. j 

Catholic  epistles,  s.pl. 

Canon.:  The  epistles  in  the  New  Testament  ad- 
dressed not  to  individual  men  or  to  individual 
churches,  but  to  tho  general  body  of  Christians. 
They  are  James,  1  &  2  Peter,  1  John,  and  Jude. 

"Catholic  or  canonical  epistles  nre  ceven  [five]  in  num- 
ber; that  of  St.  James,  two  of  St.  Peter,  three  I  one]  of  St. 
John,  and  that  of  St.  Jude.  They  are  called  catholic 
because  they  nre  directed  to  all  the  fiithful,  and  not  to 
any  particular  church;  and  canonical,  because  they  con- 
tain excellent  rules  of  faith  and  morality."—  Calmet. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wSt,     here,     camel,     h§r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p8t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  tw. 
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*ca-thftl'-I-eftl.  *ca-th6r-I-call,  a.  [Eng.aiffc- 
olic;  -a/.] 

1.  Catholic,  universal,  general. 

"These  catholical  nativities  were  so  much  believed  by 
the  ancient  kings,  saith  Hal y,  that  they  inquired  into  the 
genitures  of  the  principal  nuti  under  their  dominions." 
— Gregory:  Works,  p.  81. 

2.  Pertaining     or    belonging    to    the    Christian 
Church. 

3.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  Roman  branch 
of  the  Catholic  Church. 

ca-th6l  -I-$Is,m,  s.     [Fr.  catholicisme.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  quality  of  being  catholic  or  unNersal. 
"...    holiness  and  Catholicism  are  but  affections  of 

this   church." — Bishop  Pearson.-  Exposition  of  the  Ov<W, 
art.  iv. 

2.  The  doctrines  or  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

3.  The  doctrines  or  faith  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.    [RoMAx  CATHOLICISM.] 

"The  subject  then  varied  to  Roman  Catholicism."— 
Coleridge;  Table  Talk. 

4.  Adherence  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
"...    all  the  gipsies  I  have  conversed  with,  assured 

me    of     their    sound  Catholicism,"— Stcinbitrne:     Travels 
(hrouyh  Spain,  let.  29. 

II.  Fig.:  Liberality  or  breadth  of  sentiment. 

cath-Ql-19 -I-ttf ,  s.    [Eng.  catholic ;  -ity.'} 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  quality  of  being  catholic ;  catholic  char- 
acter. 

"An  appeal  to  the  catholicity  of  the  church,  in  proof 
that  its  doctrines  are  true,  is  an  appeal  to  the  voice  of 
the  multitude  upon  a  dispute  as  to  truth." — Newman: 
Christian  Doctrine,  ch.  iv. 

2.  The  doctrines  or  faith  of  the  whole  Christian 
Church. 

3.  The  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

II.  Fig.:  Catholicism ;  liberality  of  sentiments, 
ca-thol  -I-9ize,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  catholic ;  -ize.~\ 

I.  Trails. :    To    make   Catholic ;    to   convert   to 
Catholicism. 

II.  Intrans. :   To   become   Catholic ;   to  be   con- 
verted to  Catholicism.    (Cotgrave.) 

cath -M-Ic-l?,    *cath'-6l-Icfc-l?,    adv.     [Eng. 
cathoUc ;  -ly-] 
*1.  Universally. 

"  No  druggist  of  the  soul  bestow*  d  on  all 
So  Catholicly  a  curing  cordial." 

Sir  L.  Gary;  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Donne. 

t2.  According  to  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

cath  -6l-Ic-ness,  *cath  -ol-Ick-ness,  *.  [Eng. 
catholic;  -ness.'] 

*1.  The  quality  of  being  catholic  or  universal; 
universality. 

"One  may  judge  of  the  cathvlicness,  which  Romanists 
brag  of ,  and  challenge  on  two  accounts." — Brevint:  Saul 
and  Samuel  at  Endor,  p.  10. 

f2.  The  act  or  state  of  holding  the  doctrines  of 
the  Catholic  Church. 

*ca-th8l  -I-con,  s.  [Gr.  katholikon,  pharmakon 
or  iama  =  a  universal  drug  or  remedy ;  katholikos= 
universal,  general.]  [CATHOLIC.] 

I.  Literally: 

Med.:  A  universal  medicine,  one  supposed  to 
have  the  virtue  of  purging  the  body  of  all  ill 
humors. 

"  Meanwhile  permit  me  to  recommend, 
As  the  matter  admits  of  no  delay, 
My  wonderful  C'atholicon,    ..." 

Longfellow:  The  Golden  Legend,  I, 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Any  universal  remedy ;  a  panacea. 

"Preservation  against  that  sin,  is  the  contemplation  of 
the  last  judgment.  This  is  indeed  a  catholicon  against 
all;  but  we  find  it  particularly  applied  by  St.  Paul  to 
judging  and  despising  our  brethren." — Government  of  the 
Tongue. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  a  dictionary, 
ca-thol -I-cos,  s.    [Gr.]    [CATHOLIC.] 

Eccles.  Hist.:  The  Patriarch  or  Head  of  the 
Armenian  Church,  who  ordains  bishops,  and  conse- 
crates the  holy  oil  used  in  religious  ceremonies. 

Cat-Il-In-ar'-I-an,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Catilinarhut= 
of  or  pertaining  to  Catiline,  a  young  Roman  noble, 
who  conspired  against  the  Republic,  and  was  ac- 
cused by  Cicero  in  the  famous  Speeches  In  Catil- 
tnam,  delivered  B.  C.  65.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the 
Catiline  named  in  the  etymology. 

"Cicero,  in  defending  himself  against  the  charge  of 
having  recorded  a  false  report  of  the  oral  evidence  given 
by  the  informers  to  the  Senate  in  the  Catilinarian  con- 
spiracy. .  .  . " — Lewis:  Cred.  of  Early  Rowan  Hist. 
(1855),  ch.  v.,  g  2,  vol.  i.,  p.  187. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  follower  or  adherent  of  Catiline. 


cat  -U-In-I§mt  *.  [Eng.  Catilin(c) ;  -**m.]  The 
projects  or  practices  of  Catiline,  the  Roman  conspir- 
ator; conspiracy.  (Cotgrave.) 

ca'-tiqn,  s,  [Gr.  fca£a=dowu,  aud  ton=going,  pr. 
par.  of  eimi—to  go.] 

Cheni.:  An  electro-positive  substance,  which  in 
electro-decomposition  is  evolved  at  the  cathode. 
(Faraday.) 

cat  -kin,  s.  [Eng.  caf,  and  dimin.  suff.  -kin,  from 
their  resembling  a  cat's  tail ;  O.  But.  katteken.] 

Bot.:  Thepeud- 
•ulous  unisexual 
inflorescence  o  f 
the  willow, birch, 
poplar,  and  other 
ameutiferous 
plants'.  It  differs 
from  the  spike  in 
falling  off  the 
stem  by  an  artic- 
ulation, after  its 
temporary  office 
as  the  support 
of  the  organs  of 
reproduction  is 
accom  p  1  i  s  h  e  d. 
Also  called 
Ament  or  Amen- 
tum (q.  v.)' 

cat'-llll,  v.  t. 
[KITTLE.]  To 


M'-<L:  A  species  of  catalepsy,  in  which  the  body  is 
rigidly  kept  in  an  erect  posture. 

cat-6-co  -ma,  s.  [Gr.  &ufa=down,  and  kome— 
hair,  foliage.  ] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  climbing  shrube,  natives  of  the 
tropical  parts  of  South  America,  and  belonging  to 
the  Milk  wort  family.  Upward  of  a  dozen  species 
are  known.  The  roots  of  Catocoma  ftoribunda,  a 
climber  from  Brazil,  are  used  in  that  country 
against  snake-bites. 

cat'-6-d6n,  R.  [From  Gr.  kato=  down,  downward, 
and  odous,  genit.  odontos=&  tooth.] 

Zo6l.  :  An  old  genus  of  Cetaceans,  founded  on  tin- 
specific  name  of  the  Physeter  catodno  of  Linnaeus. 
The  Cachalot,  the  same  species,  is  called  Catodon 
macrocephalusin  Griffith's  Cuvier;  now  it  is  termed 
Physeter  macrocephalus. 


Catkins. 


thrust  the  finger  forcibly  under  the  ear;  a  barbarous 
mode  of  chastising. 

*[  To  gie  one  his  catUlls :  To  punish  him  in  this 
way. 

*cat  -ling,  s.    [Eng.  cat,  and  dimin.  suff.  -ling,] 

I.  Ord.Lang.:  A  little  cat,  a  kitten. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  The  down  or  moss  growing  about  walnut 
trees,  and  resembling  the  hair  of  a  cat. 

2.  Surg.:   A  sharp-pointed,    double-edged   knife, 
used  by  surgeons  in  amputations  of  the  fore-arm 
and  leg  for  dividing  the  interosseous  ligaments. 

3.  Music: 

(1)  Used  by  Shakespeare  apparently  for  catgut 
(q.  v.). 

"But  I  am  sure,  none,  unless  "the  fiddler  Apollo  get 
his  sinews  to  make  catlings  of." — Shakesp.:  Troilits,  Hi.  3. 

(2)  The  smallest  sized   lute-strings.    (Stainer  <£ 
Barrett.) 

cat'-lln-lte,  s.  [Named  after  Catliu,  the  cele- 
brated American-Indian  traveler.] 

Min. :  Properly  a  rock  and  not  a  definite  mineral 
species.  It  forms  a  bed  of  red  clay  of  considerable 
extent  in  the  Ooteau  de  Prairies,  Upper  Missouri 
region,  and  is  referred  by  Hayden  to  the  cretaceous 
formation.  Composition :  Silica,  48*2 ;  alumina, 
28*2;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  5'0;  magnesia,  6*0;  lime, 
2'6 ;  sesquioxide  of  magnesia,  0*6 ;  water,  8*4. 
(Dana.) 

cat'-mlnt,  s.  [Eng.  cat.  and  mint.  So  called 
because  it  is  a  favorite  food  with  cats.] 

Bot . :  A  book-name  for  two  plants. 

1.  Nepeta  cataria,  also  called  Catnep  or  Catnip. 
The  flowers  are  white,  tinged  and  spotted   with 
rose-color.   They  are  in  sub  peduncled,  dense,  many- 
flowered  whorls.    The  leaves  are  whitish,  pubes- 
cent beneath.    It  is  found  in  hedges  and   waste 
places,  especially  in  a  chalky  or  gravelly  soil.    It 
has  a  great  reputation    among  old-wives  as   the 
basis  of  a  drink  for  young  infants,  and  is  in  great 
demand  in  this  country  among  the  newborn  and 
colicky  population.    Its  action  is  antispasmodic, 
carminative  and  sudorific. 

2.  Calamintha  officinalis,  Calamint.    (Britten  & 
Holland.) 

cat'-nep,  cat  -nip,  s.    [Eng.  cat,  and  nep,  nip= 
to  nibble,  to  eat.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  CATMINT  (1)  (q.  v.). 

cat-6-blep  -as,  s.  [Gr.  fcata=down,  and  blepo— 
to  look.] 

Zool, :  A  genus  of  Ruminants,  with  the  horns 
curved  outward,  the  base  broad,  approximating, 
the  tips  turning  downward;  neck  and  throat  maned ; 
tail  hairy  as  in  the  horse.  The  best  known  species 
is  Catoblepas  gnu,  the  Gnu  (q.  v.).  It  is  from  South 
Africa. 

cat-6-ca  -la,  a.  [From  Gr.  fcaro=down,  down- 
ward, and  fc«?o8= beautiful.  So  called  from  the 
beauty  of  their  under-wings.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  moths,  family  Noctuidnp. 
Under-wings  of  rich  crimson  and  red,  with  a  bar  of 
intense  black. 

tcat-6-cath-ar '-tic,  *cat-6-cath-ar  -tick,  a. 
[Gr.  fro  fri= downward,  and  fc«MnrfiA;os= purify  ing, 
purging;  kathair<i=to  purify;  fca?ft«-ros=pure.] 

Med.:  Purging  by  causing  evacuation  by  stool. 

*cat'-6-Chus,  s.  [Gr.  fca£oc/K>s=holding  down; 
fcatecVf— to  hold  down  ;  from  fcafa=down,  and  echo 
=  to  hold,  to  keep.] 


cat-6-don  -tl-dSB,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  cato- 
c/o/i,  and  fern.  pi.  sun*.  -IOOB.] 

1.  ZoOL:  A  family  of  Cetaceans  containing   the 
Sperm  Whales.    They  are  sometimes  called  Physe- 
teridse,  Physeter  instead  of  Catodon  being  made  the 
typical  genus.    There  are  no  baleen-plates,  but  in 
trie  lower  jaw  there  are  about  fifty-four  pointed 
teeth. 

2.  Palozont. :  Their  remain?  occur  in  the  Pliocene,, 
if  not  even  in  the  Miocene  beds. 

cat-&-met-6'-pa,  s.  pi.  [From  Gr.  fcoto=down, 
downward,  and  j«e£oj>on=the  forehead.] 

ZoOL :  A  family  of  decapod  Crustacea  called  also 
Ocypodidse  (q.  v.). 

*cat-6-m6un'-taIn,  s.    [CATAMOUNT.] 
ca-to  -nl-an,  a.  [From  Lat.  Cato  (genit.  Catonis), 
the  Roman  Censor,  celebrated  for  his  sternness  and 
austerity  of  manners.]    Resembling  Cato  in  stern- 
ness and  inflexibility ;  austere,  stern,  grave. 

cat-5p'-sls,  s.    [Gr.  katopsis;  from  fca#a=down, 
and  opsis=a  looking.] 
Med. :  A  morbid  quickness  of  sight. 

*cat-op  r-t£r,  *caty8p'-tr6n,  s.  [Gr.  katopter=n 
spy;  katoptro»=a  mirror;  from  fca<a=down,  back, 
and  horao= to  see.]  A  reflecting  optical  instrument ; 
a  mirror. 

cat-op-trlc,  *ca-top  -trl-cal,  o.  [Gr.  kat,^- 
fri*;os=pertaining  to  a  mirror;  from  katoptron=& 
mirror.] 

Optics:  Pertaining  to  catoptrics,  or  the  laws  of 
reflection. 

"A  catoptrical  or  dioptrical  heat  is  superior  to  any, 
vitrifying  the  hardest  substances." — Arbutttimt:  On  Air. 

catoptric  cistula,  a. 

Optics:  A  box  with  several  sides,  lined  with  look- 
ing-glasses, so  as  to  multiply  images  of  any  object 
placed  in  the  box.  (Knight.) 

catoptric  dial,  .-•. 

Optics:  A  dial  which  shows  the  hour  by  means  of 
a  piece  of  looking-glass,  adjusted  to  reflect  the  solar 
rays  upward  to  the  ceiling  of  a  room  on  which 
the  hour-lines  are  delineated ;  a  reflectinsr  dial. 
(Knight.) 

catoptric  light,  s. 

Optics:  A  mirror,  or  series  of  concave  mirrors, 
preferably  parabolic,  by  which  the  rays  from  one  or 
more  lamps  are  reflected  in  a  parallel  beam,  so 
as  to  render  the  light  visible  at  a  great  distance. 
(Knight.) 

cat-op  '-trlc$,  s.    [CATOPTRIC,  a.] 
Optics :  That  part  of  optics  which  treats  of  reflex- 
vision  and  the  laws  and  properties  of  reflection. 


,  s.  [Gr.  Jeatoptron=a  mfr- 
ror;  manteia  =  prophecy,  divination  ;  mantis  —  a 
prophet,  a  diviner.] 

Antiq.:  A  species  of  divination  practiced  by  the 
Greeks,  in  which  a  mirror  was  let  down  by  a  cord 
into  a  fountain  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  in  Achaia. 
into  which  sick  persons  looked.  If  the  observer's 
face  appeared  in  it  sickly  or  ghastly  the  omen  was 
considered  unfavorable,  and  the  sick  person  would 
not  recover;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appeared 
fresh  and  healthy,  the  omen  was  considered  favor- 
able. 

cat-6-stem  -ma,  s.  [Gr.  Icata—  downward,  and 
8temma=a.  stem,  a  root.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  Tea  family,  con- 
sisting of  a  single  species,  Cutostemma  fragrans, 
which  is  a  tree  growing  to  fifty  feet  in  height. 

cat'-rlck,  s.  [From  Eng.  ca£=the  animal  so 
called,  and  rick,  of  doubtful  etym.]  The  same  as 
CATTER  (2),  s.  (q.  v.) 

Cats  -kill,  «. 

Geology:  The  name  piven  by  geologists  to  the 
closing-period  of  the  Devonian  age  in  America. 
Named  from  the  Catskill  Mountains,  whene  the 
rocks  of  this  period  are  quite  prominent. 


boll,     b<Jy;     pout,    j6wl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hfca,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tioa,     -sion  =  shun;      -tfon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tiotis,     -clous,     -sious  =  satis.     -We,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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catso 

*C»t  -so,  s.  [Ital.  cazzo.]  A  low  fellow,  a  rogue. 
(Beaum.  cfr  Fletcher.) 

"These  be  our  nimble  spirited  catsos." — B.  Jonsoti: 
Every  Man  Out  of  his  Humor,  ii.  1. 

cat'-stop-per,  s.    [CATHEAD-STOPPEE.] 
cat  -siip,  s.    [CATCHUP,  KETCHUP.] 

"  And  for  our  home-bred  British  cheer, 
Botargo,  catsup,  and  caviar." — Swift. 

cat-te-mun'-ddo,  cat-te-man  -doo,  s.  [Tamil 
or  Telugu  cattamandoo,  cattemundo.]  A  grim  elas- 
tic furnished  by  a  plant.  Euphorbia  antiquorum. 

cat  -ten,  a.  [Eng.  cat ;  in.]  An  expression  used 
only  in  the  subjoined  compound. 

catten-clover,  cat-in-clover,  s.   The  lotus. 

cat  ~ter,  s.  [Eng.  cat.']  A  disease  to  which  the 
roots  of  the  fingers  are  subject,  said  to  be  caused 
by  handling  cats  too  frequently. 

cat'-te"r-bat9h,  s.  [Ger.  kater—a  he-cat;  and 
"Teut."  &oefse  =  a  quarrel  (Jamieson.)]  A  broil,  a 
quarrel ;  a  cat's  quarrel. 

cat-ter-bat  -tSr,  v.  i.  [CATTEBBATCH.]  To 
wrangle. 

cat  -ter-Id&e,  s.  &  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Cf.  Wol. 
cateri,  catenv= spreading  oaks.]  A  word  used  only 
in  the  subjoined  compound. 

catteridge-tree,  s.  A  tree,  Cornus  sanguined. 
[CoENUS.J  It  grows  wild  in  almost  all  temperate 
climates,  and  is  commonly  called  the  Dogwood, 
Dogberry,  or  Hound's  Tree.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

*cat'-ter-y\  s.  [Eng.  cat;  -eri/.]  An  establish- 
ment of  cats. 

"  An  evil  fortune  attended  all  our  attempts  at  re-estab- 
lishing a  cattery."— Southey:  The  Doctor,  p.  684. 

cat  -tie,  *ca-tel,  s.&  a.  [A  different  form  of  the 
word  chattel.  In  the  pastoral  age  the  wealth  of 
any  man  of  substance  was  naturally  estimated  by 
the  number  of  cattle  that  he  possessed.  Hence  the 
word  cattle  came  to  mean  what  we  now  should  call 
a  man's  chattels;  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Latin 
word  pecunia= money,  from  pecus=cattle.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Literally: 

*1.  Property,  wealth,  goods. 

"  A  womman  that  hadde  a  flux  of  blood  twelve  yeer  and 
hadde  speuded  all  hir  catel  [Gr.  bion  —  life,  or  living; 
Vulgate:  omnem  substantiam  swam;  Auth.  Eng.  Vers. :  all 
her  livingj  in  leechis." — Wycliffe:  Luke  viii.  43,  44. 

*2.  Property  consisting  of  live  stock,  as  distin- 
guished from  goods. 

"The  first  distinction  made  of  live  stock  from  other 
property  was  to  call  the  former  quick  cattle." — Sir  J. 
Harrington:  Epigrams,  i.  9L  (Trench:  Select  Glossary, 
pp.  30,  31.) 

IT  Afterward  the  word  chattel  was  introduced  for 
property  without  life. 

3.  Beasts  of  pasture,  not  wild  nor  domestic. 

^[  The  word  cattle  is  generally  limited  to  the 
varieties  of  the  ox  and  its  congeners. 

"  And  God  made  the  beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind, 
and  cattle  after  their  kind,  and  every  thing  that  creepeth 
upon  the  earth  after  his  kind." — Gen.  i.  25. 

II.  Fig.;  Used  in   a   slighting   sense   of  human 
beings. 

"  Boys  and  women  are  for  the  most  part  cattle  of  this 
color." — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

B.  As  adjective:  (See  the  compounds.) 
Obvious     compounds:     Cattle-breeding ,     cattle- 
dealer^  cattle-lifter,  cattle-market,  cattle-pen,  cattle- 
shoiv,  cattle-stealert  cattle-tie. 

cattle-feeder,  s.  An  arrangement  in  a  cattle 
stable  for  supplying  the  feed  in  regulated  quanti- 
ties to  the  rack  or  manger, 

cattle-gate,  s.  [A  legal  term.]  Common  for 
one  beast.  ( Wharton.) 

cattle-leader,  s.  A  nose-ring  or  gripper  for  the 
septum  of  the  nose,  wherebj'  dangerous  cattle  may 
be  fastened  and  led.  (Knight.) 

cattle-plague,  s. 

1.  Gen. ;  Any  plague  by  which  large  numbers  of 
rattle  are  destroyed.    Such  plagues  have  existed  at 
intervals,  more  or  less,  in  all  countries  and  in  all 
ages.    Among  the  severer  visitations  in  centuries 
preceding-the  nineteenth  may  be  mentioned  a  great 
plague  which  arose  in  Hungary  in  1711,  whence  it 
spread  to  other  countries,  destroying  in  the  next 
three  years  about  one  and  a  half  millions  of  cattle. 
A  second  visitation,  which  affected  England  and  the 
West  of  Europe  between  1745  and  1756,  caused  the 
death  of  about  three  millions  of  cattle. 

2.  Spec. :  The  name  given  in  this  country  specific- 
ally to  the  disease  known  as  *'Texas  fever,"  the 
scientific  name  of  which  is  pleuro-ptieunionia.     Al- 
though this  pest  has  from  time  to  time  broken  out  en- 
demically,there  has  never  been  any  general  epidemic 
here,  such  as  has  afflicted   other  countries.    The 
appellation  "  cattle  plague  "  is  also  loosely  given  to 
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another  disease  among  cattle  in  this  country, 
which  is  otherwise  known  as  the  "lumpy-jaw,"  a 
most  virulent  and  incurable  affection.  Experiments 
have  been  time  and  again  ineffectually  tried  to  find 
a  cure  for  this,  although  large  governmental  en- 
couragement has  been  offered.  A  plague  broke  out 
in  1865  in  a  dairy  at  Barusbury,  near  London,  Eng- 
land, and  spread  rapidly  through  the  country, 
reappearing  more  than  once  after  being  "stamped 
out.  By  a  return  to  the  Privy  Council  it  appears 
that  no  fewer  than  248,965  cattle  had  been  attacked, 
of  which  124,187  had  died  of  the  disease,  80,597  had 
been  slaughtered,  32,989  had  recovered,  and  11,192 
had  not  oeen  properly  reported  on.  [FOOT-AND- 
MOUTH  DISEASE,  PLEURO-PXEUMONIA.] 

cattle-pump,  s.  A  pump  which  is  operated  by 
the  cattle  coming  to  drink,  either  by  their  weight 
upon  a  platform  or  by  pressing  against  a  bar  which 
gives  way  before  them,  they  following  it  around  in 
a  circular  track  and  operating  the  piston.  (Knight.) 

cattle-range,  s.  Any  open  space  over  which 
cattle  may  range  or  feed. 

cattle-stall,  s.  A  means  for  fastening  cattle  at 
their  mangers  or  racks  other  than  by  halter  or  tie. 
It  usually  consists  of  a  pair  of  parallel  vertical 
stanchions,  at  such  distance  apart  as  to  admit  the 
neck  of  the  animal.  One  stanchion  is  movable  to 
allow  the  head  of  the  animal  to  pass,  and  is  then 
replaced  and  held  by  a  latch  or  pin.  (Knight.) 

catt  -le-ya,  s.  [Named  by  Lindley  after  William 
Cattley,  Esq.] 

Bot. :  An  extensive  genus  of  orchids,  natives  of 
Central  America  and  Brazil,  where  they  are  found 
on  the  bark  of  trees  and  on  rocks.  The  species  bear 
two  or  more  flowers,  generally  rose-colored,  but 
occasionally  yellow. 

cat  -tjf,  s.  [Malay  and  Japanese  fccrft=a  weight  of 


1.  An  E"ast  Indian  weight,  equal  to  Ha  Ib. 

2.  The  Bill-hook  or  Machete  of  Ceylon.  (Knight.) 

3.  A  Siamese  coin,  value  about  $48.50.    Also  called 
chang. 

*eat-tylle,  *cat-alle,  s.  [CAT'S-TAIL.]  The  plant 
Cat's- tafls. 

"  A  CattaHe  (catalle  A.);  lamigo,  herba  tsl."—Cathol.  An- 
glicum. 

*ca-ture, «.    [CATEE,  s.] 

"A  Cature;  Escariua." — Cathol.  Angltcum. 

cat-Ur'-I-d»,  s.  pi.  [From  Gr.  fca(a=down,  and 
oura=a  tail.] 

Ichthy.:  In  Professor  Owen's  classification  the 
seventh  family  of  his  Lepidoganoidei,  the  second 
sub-order  of  ganoidean  fishes.  (Owen:  Palceontoloyy, 
ed.  1860.) 

*cat-iir  -fis,  8.  [From  Gr.  fcatta=a  cat ;  and  euro 
=  tail.  So  called  because  it  has  long  spikes  of  flow- 
ers, in  the  aggregate  like  a  cat's  tail.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Euphorbiaceee. 
The  flowers  of  Catprus  spiciflorus  give  a  tone  to  the 
stomach,  and  taken  in  decoction  or  conserve,  are  a 
specific  for  diarrhoea.  The  plant  is  now  placed  in 
the  genus  Acalypha.  (Lindley.) 

caf-f-og-le,  *kat-y-o-gle,  s.  [KATOGLE.]  In 
Shetland  a  species  of  owl. 

' '  Strix  Bubo,  (Linn.  syst. )  Katyoglf,  Great  horned  Owl ." 
Edmonstone:  Zetl.,  ii.  230. 

*cat-zer-ie,  s.    [CATSO.]    Cheating,  roguery. 

"  And  looks 

Like  one  that  is  employed  in  catzerie 
And  crosbiting." 

Jew  of  Malta,  O.  P.,  viii.  374. 

tau  -cal-Is,  s.  [From  Gr.  fca«fcoii's=an  umbellif- 
erous herb.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants,  consisting 
of  herbs  with  multifid  leaves.  All  the  species  are 
natives  of  Europe  and  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  Caucalis  daucoides,  Bur-parsley,  is  a 
common  British  plant,  growing  in  corn-fields  in 
chalky  districts.  None  of  the  species  are  attractive 
in  appearance. 

Cau-ca  -fjl-an,  Cau-ca'-se-an,  a.  &«.  [Lat.  Cau- 
casius.  From  Mount  Caucasus  in  Asia.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Mount  Caucasus. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  inhabitant  of  Mount  Caucasus 
or  the  district  about  it. 

2.  Ethnol.:  A  member  of  the  Indo-European  fam- 
ily of  the  human  race. 

caucht,  i:  t.  [  CATCH.]  To  catch,  to  grasp. 
(Scotch.) 

"  And  sum  tyme  wald  scho  Ascaneus  the  page 
Caucht  iii  the  fypure  of  his  faderis  yinage, 

And  in  hir  bosura  brace " 

Douglas:  Virgil,  102,  36. 

*cau  -cion,  *caw  -cion,  s.    [CAUTION.] 
cau-CUS,   s.      [A  corruption   of    calker'»-hnuxe  = 
a  calker's   shed.     (Cluitnberit'   Encyc.,  i.  206.)    On 
March  2, 1770,  a  quarrel  occurred  in  Boston  between 
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the  soldiers  and  some  ropemakers,  in  which  the 
latter  were  overpowered  and  beaten.  The  people 
were  greatly  exasperated  at  this,  and  sought  oppor- 
tunities for  retaliation.  On  the  5th  of  the  same 
month,  in  a  similar'  affray,  the  soldiers  fired  upon 
the  people  of  the  town,  killing  and  wounding 
several.  This  induced  the  ropemakers  and  calkers, 
whose  occupations,  brought  them  into  contact,  to 
form  a  society,  at  the  meetings  of  which  inflamma- 
tory addresses  were  delivered,  and  the  most  violent 
resolutions  passed  against  the  British  government 
and  its  agents  and  instruments  in  America.  The 
tories  in  derision  called  these  assemblies  calkers' 
meetings,  and  the  term  was  at  length  corrupted  to 
caucus.]  A  private  meeting  of  the  representatives 
of  any  political  party  previous  to  an  election,  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  candidates  and  making 
other  arrangements  for  the  promotion  of  party  in- 
terests ;  or  a  private  meeting  of  senators  or  con- 
gressmen or  legislators  for  conference  during  the 
progress  of  legislation. 

call  -dal,  a.  [Lat.  ca«da=a  tail.]  Pertaining 
to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  tail ;  tail-like. 

"The  male  widow-bird,  remarkable  for  his  caudal 
plumes,  certainly  seems  to  be  a  polygamist." — Dane/it: 
Descent  of  .Van  (.1871).  P'-  "•,  eh.  viii.,  vol.  i.,  p.  269. 

*cau-date,  *cau  -da-ted,  a.  [Low  Lat.  ran- 
datus,  from  cauda—&  tail.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  a  tail. 

"  How  comate,  caudate,  crinite  stars  are  fram'd,  I  know.'* 
— Fairfax:  Tasso. 

2.  Bot.:  Tail-pointed,  exceedingly  acuminated, so 
that  the  point  is  long  and  weak,  like  the  tail  of 
some  animals.    Examples:  the  petals  of  Bratsica 
caudata   and  the  calyx  of   Aristolochia   trilobata 
(Lindley.) 

tcau-da  -tlpn,  s.  [Lat.  eaudafr;s=having  a  tail ; 
c«uda=a  tail.]  The  state  or  condition  of  having  a 
tail. 

"He  really  suspected  premature  caudation  had  been 
inflicted  on  him  lor  his  crimes."— Ki'tufe.-  Sever  loo  Late 
to  Mend,  ch.  Ixzvi. 

"caude,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  Apparently  used 
in  the  sense  of  care. 

"And  thou  these  caudes  and  labors  seriouslie    .    .     ." 
Peelt:  Epilogue,  1589. 

caude  beck,  s.  [From  Caudebec,  a  town  in 
France,  where  it  was  first  made.]  A  sort  of  light 
hat. 

cau  -dex,  s.    [Lat.  caudex,  codex.] 

Bot. :  The  axis  of  a  plant,  consisting  of  stem  and 
root. 

"The  stem  .  .  .  receives  the  name  of  Caudex  in 
shrubs." — Balfour:  Botany,  p.  35. 

caudex  desceudens, «.   The  root. 

caudex  repens,  s.  [Lat.  repens=creeping,  pr. 
par.  of  repo=to  creep.]  A  creeping  stem,  what  is 
now  called  a  rhizome. 

cau'-dl-Cle,  s.    [A  dimin.  of  Lat.  ca«da=a  tail.] 

Bot. :  The  cartilaginous  strap  which  connects  cer- 
tain kinds  of  pollen  masses  to  the  stigma  in  orchid- 
aceous plants. 

*cau'-dl-teer,  «.  [O.  Fr.  ccmdataire=a  support 
for  a  train,a  frame.] 

Fort  if.:  Frames  on  which  to  lay  fagots  or  brush- 
wood for  covering  workmen  from  the  effects  of  an 
enemy's  fire.  [BLISDAGE.J 

tcau'-dle,  *cau'-del,  "caw-delle,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
chaudel;  Fr.  chaudeau;  from  Low  Lat.  caldellum. 
a  dimin.  from  Lat.  calidum,  neut.  of  calidus—hot.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  kind  of  warm  drink,  consisting  of  wine 
beaten  up  with  eggs,  bread,  sugar,  and  spices, 

"  Cawdelle,  Vitelliitm,  caldeariitm,  caldellum." — Prompt. 
Part'. 

"He  had  good  broths,  candle,  and  such  like;  and  I 
believe  he  did  driuk  some  wine  .  .  ." — Wiseman:  Sur» 
aero- 

*2.  Fig. :  A  remedy,  a  cure. 

"Ye  shall  have  a  hempen  candle  then,  and  the  help  of 
hatchet."— Shakenp.:  Hen.  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  7. 

*cau-dle,  v.  t.  [CAUDLE,  s.]  To  make  into  a 
caudle,  to  act  as  a  caudle  to. 

"Will  the  cold  brook, 

Candied  with  ice.  cnttttlr  thy  morning  taste, 
To  cure  thy  o'eruight's  surfeitr" 

Shakes? . :  Timon,  iv.  3. 

cau -drill,  cau -drun,  s.  [CALDEOX.J  A  cal- 
dron. (Scotch.) 

"An*  aye  he  catch' d  the  tither  wretch, 
To  fry  them  in  his  eaudri<n.s." 

Burns:  The  Ordination. 

cauf  ill,  s.  [Celt,  caff,  cav;  Lat.  raras=hollow; 
or  copliinus,  from  Gr.  kophinos=n  basket.] 

*1.  A  chest  with  holes  m  the  top,  to  keep  fish  alive 
in  the  water.  (Phillips:  l\~orld  of  Words.) 

2.  The  same  as  CURVE  (q.  v.). 
cauf  (2),  s.    [CALF(l).] 
cauf-ward,  s.    [CALF-WARD.] 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     fattier;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     s'ire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      33,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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causative 


cauff,  s.    [CHAFF.] 

cauf-le,  s 

caught  (f/h silent), pret.&pa.par.of  r.  [CATCH.] 

A.  As  preterite: 

"  A.n<\  caught  a  young  man  of  the  men  of  Succoth,  and 
inquired  of  him  .  .  .  " — Judy,  viii.  14. 

B.  As  pa.  par.  Aparticip*  adj.:  In  senses  mnv- 
spouding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

cauk,  cawk,  s.    [The  same  as  CHALK.] 

1.  Chalk. 

2.  An  opaque,  compact  variety  of  baryta,  or  heavy 
spar. 

Cauk  and  keel:  Chalk  and  red  clay.    (Scotch.) 
"O"  stature  short,  but  genius  bright. 

That's  he,  mark  weel— 
And  wow!  he  has  an  unco  >]iip;hi 
O'  cauk  and  keel." 
Burns:  Captain  Grose's  Peregrinations. 

cauk(l),v.  t.    [CALK.] 

*cauk  1 21,  v.  i.  [Lat.  calco=  to  tread.]  To  tread, 
to  copulate  as  birds. 

"Whan  the  pocok  cattkede  therof  icli  took  kepe." 

Langland:  P.  Plotcmant  xiv.  171. 

cauk'-er,  s.    [CALKER.] 

cauk  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &s.    [CAUK  (l),v.] 

A.  As  present  participle :  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

Joinery:  A  dovetail,  tenon  and  mortise  joint  by 
which  cross  timbers  are  secured  together.  It  is 
used  for  fitting  down  tie-beams  or  other  timbers 
upon  wall-plates. 

Cauk'-jf,  a.  [Eng.  cauk  or  cawk;-y.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  resembling  cauk ;  chalky. 

"A  white,  opaque,  cauky  spar,  shot  or  pointed." — 
Wood:  On  Fossils. 

caul,  *calle,  *kalle,  *kelle,  s.  [O.  Fr.  cale=a. 
kind  of  little  cap;  Ir.  caJJa=aveil,  a  hood;  O.  Gael. 
«aU=aveil.  (Skeat)] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  net  for  the  hair,  worn  by  women. 
"  On  hire  lied  a  comelica//e." 

King  of  Tan,  364. 

"  Kelle.     Beticulum."  — Prompt.  Part'. 
"  Her  head  with  ringlets  of  her  hair  is  crowned; 
And  in  a  golden  caul  the  curls  are  bound." 

Dryden:   Virgil's  &neid,  vii.  1,111. 

*2.  Any  kind  of  small  net. 

"  An  Indian  mantle  of  feather^  and  the  feathers 
wrought  into  a  caul  of  packthread." — Grew:  Musteum. 

II.  Technically:  ^ 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  The   omentnm,  or  adipose   membranous  in- 
tegument of  the  abdomen,  in  which  the  guts  are 
inclosed. 

*'  And  he  took  all  the  fat  that  was  upon  the  inwards,  and 
the  caul  above  the  liver,  .  .  ."—Lev.  viii.  16. 

(2)  The  aranion,  or  membrane   enveloping  the 
foetus,  which  occasionally  is  around  the  head  of  a 
child  at  its  birth.    It  was,  and  to  a  less  extent  still 
is,  thought  to  bring  luck  to  its  owner,  and  was 
especially  sought  after  by  sailors  as  a  sure  preserva- 
tive against  drowning.    According  to  Chrysostom 
the  midwives  frequently  sold  them  for  magic  uses. 

"  A  person  possessed  of  a  caul  may  knov:  the  state  of 
health  of  the  party  who  was  born  with  it." — Grose;  Popu- 
lar Superstitions. 

2.  Joinery :  A  heated  board   used  in  laying  down 
large  veneers. 

caul-work,  «.    Net-work. 

Cauld,  a.    [COLD.]    Cold.    (Scotch.) 

"' It's  ower  cauld  for  my  stomach,'  said  Dinmont,  set- 
ting down  the  glass  (empty,  however)."—  Scott:  Guy  Man~ 
nering,  ch.  xxxvi. 

cauld,  caul,  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Jamieson 
suggests  "  Tout."  kade=a  small  bank ;  Fr.  chauss£e 
=  the  banke  or  damme  of  a  pond  or  of  a  river." 
More  probably  from  Gael,  clad— a.  bank,  a  dyke.] 
To  lay  a  bed  of  loose  stones  from  the  channel  of  the 
river  backward,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary,  for 
defending  the  land  against  the  inroads  of  the  water. 

cauld,  caul,  s.  [CAULD,  v.]  A  dam,  an  embank- 
ment. 

"He  commanded  him  to  build  a  cauM,  or  dam-head, 
across  the  Tweed  at  Relso  .  .  "—Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,  note. 

cauld -rife,  a.  [Scotch  cauld,  and  Eng.  rife' 
Icel.  ryf=  prevalent,  abounding;  Dut.  rij"A;=rich..j 
Chilly ;  susceptible  of  cold.  (Scotch.) 

"  There's  but  cauldri'fe  law-wark  gaun  on  yonder— carnal 
morality,  *  *  ." — Scott:  Hob  Roy,  ch.  xx. 

cauld'-rlfe-ness,  ct>ld'-rlfe-ness,  s.  [Scotch 
cauldrife,  and  Eng.  stiff,  -ness.] 

1.  if*.:  Coldness. 

2.  Fig, :  Want  of  ardor  in  a  pursuit. 


*caul  -drdn,  *cau  -drOn,  *cau'-drun,  *cau '- 
droun,  R.  \  CALDRON. J 

"  In  the  cttHltlrnii  boil  and  bake  : 
Eye  of  newt,  and  toe  of  frog." 

Makesii.:  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

*caule,  s.     [Lat.  caula.1    A  sheop-pen,  or  fold. 
"  A  caule,  pen,  cau/a." — Levin*:  Mrinij).  1',,ct.t?>. 

caul  -Sr,  a.    [CALLER.] 

cau-ler  -pa,  s.  [From  Gr.  kaulos=thc  stalk  of  a 
plant,  and  herpo=to  creep.] 

Bot. :  A  very  beautiful  genus  of  green-seeded 
Algee,  comprising  a  very  large  number  of  species, 
and  assuming  very  different  forms.  They  are  all 
natives  of  warm  climates.  They  form  the  principal 
food  of  turtles,  by  which  they  are  eaten  greedily. 
The  nearest  approach  to  the  genus  on  our  coasts  is 
seen  in  Codium  (q.  v.). 

cau-ler~pl-te§,  s.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  caulerp(a), 
and  suff.  -ites  (q.  v.).] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  fucoid  plants  found  in 
various  marine  formations. 

cau-les  -cSnt,  a.  [Fr.  caulescent;  from  Lat. 
caulis— &  stem,  a  stalk.] 

Bot.:  Provided  with  an  evident  stem,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  which  have  a  subterranean  one, 
however  short  it  may  be. 

"  Plants  with  a  distinct  stem  are  called  caulescent,"— 
Balfour:  Botany,  p.  36. 

cau'-lSt,  s.    [COLEWOET.] 

cau'-ll-cle,  s.    [Lat.  cauliculus— a  little  stem  or 
stalk,  dimin.  of  caulis=a  stem*  a  stalk.] 
Botany: 

1.  A  small  stem  produced  at  the  neck  of  a  root 
without  the  previous  production  of  a  leaf. 

2.  The  imaginary  space  between  the  radicle  and 
cotyledons  of  an  embryo. 

3.  The  stipe  of  certain  fungals. 
caul'-I-cdle,  s.  [Lat.  cauliculus,  dimin.  of  caulis 

=a  stem,  a  stalk.] 

Arch. :  One  of  the  small  volutes  under  the  flowers 
on  the  sides  of  the  abacus  in  the  Corinthian  col- 
umn, representing  the  curled  tops  of  the  acanthus 
stalk.  (Parker.) 

C&u-lif-Sr-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  caulis— a  stalk,  audfero 
=to  bear.] 

Bot. :  Having  a  stalk ;  caulescent. 

cau'-H-flO'w-er,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  caulis=(l)  a  stem, 
a  stalk;  (2)  a  cabbage;  and  Eng,  flower;  Ital.  cav- 
olofiore ;  Sp.  coliflor.} 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Bot.:  A  garden  variety  of  Brassicaoleracea,  in 
which  the  inflorescence,  wnile  young,  is  condensed 
into  a  depressed,  fleshy,  esculent  head. 

'  Toward  the  end  of  the  month,  earth  up  your  winter 
plants  and  sallad  herbs;  and  plant  forth  your  cauliflowers 
and  cabbage,  which  were  sown  in  August." — Evelyn:  Cal- 
endar. 

2.  Medical:  An  excrescence,  due  to  venereal  dis- 
ease, usually  appearing  upon  the  prepuce  immedi- 
ately contiguous  to  the  fossa  navicularis. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  a 
cauliflower. 

cauliflower-wig,  s.  A  kind  of  wig,  so  called  from 
its  supposed  resemblance  to  that  vegetable. 

cau'-ll-form,  a.  [Lat.  caulis=a  stem,  a  stalk; 
/or»ia=form,  appearance.] 

Bot.:  Having  the  form  of  a  caulis. 

cau'-llne,  a.  [Lat.  cauZfe=a  stem,  a  stalk.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  caulis ;  growing  on  a  caulis  or 
stem. 

cau'-lls,  s.    [Lat.] 

Bot. :  The  stem  or  ascending  axis ;  a  name  given 
only  to  the  part,  in  its  customary  state,  growing  in 
the  air. 

caulk  (I silent),  v.  t.    [CALK.] 

caulk  -Ing  (I  silent), pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [CAULK,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  used  in  the  process 
of  calking. 

"  He  repaired  to  Amsterdam,  took  a  lodging  in  the 
dockyard,  assumed  the  garb  of  a  pilot,  put  down  his  name 
on  the  list  of  workmen,  wielded  with  his  own  hand  the 
caulking  iron  and  the  mallet,  fixed  the  pumps,  and 
twisted  the  ropes."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ixiii. 

C.  Assubst.:  (See  extract.) 

"Caulking,  or  cntkintj  in  shipbuilding  [is]  the  opera- 
tion of  driving  a  quantity  of  oakum,  or  old  ropes  un- 
twisted and  drawn  asunder,  into  the  seams  of  the 
planks." — liees;  Cycloji'i  •>'». 

*caulme  -nSs,  s.    [CALMNESS.] 

*'  Caulmenfs.     Tranquillitas,   intempestas" — Huloet. 

caul-fc-car'-pous,  a.  [Lat.  caulis  =  astern,  a 
stalk;  Gr.  karpns=  fruit.] 

Bot.:  Applied  to  a  stem  which  lives  many  years, 
repeatedly  bearing  flowers  and  fruit,  as  a  snrub  or 
tree. 


cau-lop  -te"r-ls,  s.  [From  Gr.  kaulos-a.  stalk, 
and  pteris=a  kind  of  tern.] 

Palceont. :  A  fossil  fern  stem  occurring  in  the 
Devonian  and  Carboniferous  strata. 

cau-16-tre  -tus,  s.  [From  Gr.  kauloe=o.  stalk, 
and  tretoR—  bored  through.] 

Bot.:  Agenus  of  plantscalled  alsoSchnella.  They 
are  of  the  sub-order  Ceesalpinieas  and  the  tribe 
Bauhinieae.  The  loaves  of  Caulotretus  microsta- 
chyits  are  used,  as  are  those  of  various  Bauhinias  in 
Brazil,  where  they  are  termed  Unha  de  Boy  and 
Oxhoof,  as  mucilaginous  remedies,  (Lindley.) 

caum,  v.  t.  [CAM.]  To  whiten  with  camstone  or 
pipe-clay. 

*cau-ma,  s.  [Gr.  kauma=o.  burning  heat;  kaio  — 
to  burn.] 

Med. :  "Excessive  heat  of  the  body,  as  in  fever. 

cau-mat -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  kauma,  genit.  kaumatos; 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ic,] 

Med.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  feverish  heat ;  excess- 
ively hot,  as  in  fever. 

caunt  -er,  caunt  -Ing,  a.    [CONTRA.] 

caunter-lode,  s. 

Mining:  A  lode  which  inclines  at  a  considerable 
angle  to  the  other  contiguous  veins. 

*cau-p6'-n$,  v.  or  inter j,  [From  Fr.  auncoup= 
at  once,  all  together.]  A  sailor's  cheer  on  heaving 
the  anchor. 

*cau  -p&n-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  cauponatus;  pa.  par. 
of  cauponor=to  keep  an  inn;  caupo—an  innkeeper; 
caupona=an  inn,  a  shop.]  To  Keep  an  inn  or  a 
victualing  house. 

*cau-p6-na'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  cauponatus;  pa.  par. 
of  cauponor  =  to  keep  a  shop  or  inn  ;  caupona  =  a 
shop,  an  inn.]  Petty  dealing;  traffic ;  hence,  unfair 
dealing. 

"Without  cauponation  and  adulterization  of  the  word." 
—Latimer  (Trench;  Def.  of  Eng.  Diet.). 

*Cau'-p6n-I§e,  v.  i.  [Lat.  caupo  (genit.  cauponis) 
=  an  innkeeper;  and  Eng.  suffix  -ise.]  To  retail 
provisions. 

"...  the  wealth  of  our  rich  rogues,  who  cattponised 
to  the  armies  in  Germany  in  this  last  war." — Warburton 
to  Hard,  Lett.  171. 

*cau§'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  caus(e) ;  -able.]  Capable 
of  being  caused,  effected,  or  produced. 

"That  may  be  miraculously  effected  in  one,  which  is 
naturally  oausable  in  another." — Browne;  Vulgar  Errors. 

caus, '~al,  a.  &  «.  [Low  Lat.  causalis— pertaining 
to  cause ;  causa— &.  cause.] 

A._  As  adj. :  Relating  to  causes ;  implying  or  con- 
taining causes ;  expressing  a  cause. 

"Causal  propositions  are  where  two  propositions  are 
joined  by  causal  particles  .  .  . " — Watts;  Logic. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  word  which  expresses  a  cause,  or 
introduces  the  reason. 

"A  peculiar  class  of  causals  in  Hindi,  formed  by  in- 
serting I  before  the  characteristic  long  vowel."—  Beames.- 
Comp.  Gram.  Aryan  Lang,  of  India,  vol.  i.  (1872),  ch.  iii., 
p.  240. 

cau-9&l'-I-ty,  s.  [Low  Lat.  causalitas;  from 
Lat.  causa.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  agency  of  a  cause ;  the  quality 
or  property  of  causing. 

**  As  he  created  all  things,  so  is  he  beyond  and  in  them 
all,  in  his  very  essence,  as  being  the  soul  of  their  causal- 
ities,  and  the  essential  cause  of  their  existences." — 
Brotene;  Vulgar  Errors. 

2.  Phrenol. .'   The    supposed    faculty   of    tracing 
events  to  their  causes. 

*cau§'-al-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  causal;  -ly.]  Accord- 
ing to  causes ;  in  the  order  or  series  of  causes. 

"Thus  may  it  more  be  causally  made  out,  what  Hip- 
pocrates affirmeth." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

C&Ug'-al-ty,  s.    [Etym.  unknown.] 

Min. :  The  lighter  or  earthy  parts  of  ore  which 
are  carried  away  by  washing. 

tcaug-a'-tion,  a.  [Low  Lat.  causations,  dispute, 
a  controversy  ;  causor=to  dispute.] 

1.  The  act,  power,  or  process  of  causing. 

"  Thus  doth  he  sometimes  delude  us  in  the  conceits  of 
stars  and  meteors,  besides  their  allowable  actions,  ascrib- 
ing effects  thereunto  of  independent  causation." — Brotene: 
Vulgar  Errors, 

2.  The  act  or  agency  by  which  anything  is  caused. 
"  He  speaks  of  the  point  of  contact  of   supernatural 

power  with  the  chain  of  causation  being  so  high  up  as  to 
be  wholly,  or  in  part,  out  of  sight,  .  .  .  '— Tyndall:  Frag. 
uf  Science  (3d  ed.),  iii.  46-7. 

caus.  -a-tlve,  a.    [Low  Lat.  ccm*o=to  cause.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Effective  as  a  cause,  reason,  or  agent. 

*' .  .  .  it  appeareth  to  be  one  of  the  essential  forma 
of  things;  as  that  that  is  causative  in  nature  of  a  number 
of  effects."— Bacon;  On  Learning,  bk.  i. 

2.  Expressing  a  cause,  causal. 


boil,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     ag;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,   ph  =  f. 
-cian.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -siou  =  shun;      -tlon,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die.     <fec.  ~  bel,     del. 


causatively 

II.  Gram.:  Applied  to  certain  changes  of  form 
Whereby  neuter  verbs  become  transitive  (thus  raise. 
make  or  cause  to  rise),  also  to  the  class  constituted 
by  such  change. 

*'  Let  any  Hebrew  reader  judge  whether  pihel  can  prop- 
erly be  said,  in  general,  to  augment  the  signification,  or 
hiphel  to  be  causative." — Student,  ii.  308. 

*cau§  -a-tlve-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  causative ;  -ly.]  In 
a  causative  manner. 

*'  Several  conjugations  are  used  very  indiscriminately; 
and  whether  they  are  to  be  taken  actively,  passively, 
causatively,  or  absolutely,  must  be  determined  by  the  con- 
text. "—Student,  ii.  308. 

*cau-§a'-t6r,  s.  [Low  Lat.  causafor,  fromcauso 
=to  cause.]  He  who  or  that  which  causes  or  pro- 
duces an  effect  or  result. 

"  Demonstratively  understanding  the  simplicity  of  per- 
fection,  and  the  invisible  condition  of  the  first  causator, 
it  was  out  of  the  power  of  earth,  or  the  areopagy  of  hell, 
to  work  them  from  it." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

cau§e,  s.    [O.  Fr.  cause;    Ital.  &  Sp.  causa,  from 
Lat .  causa.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  produces,  effects   anything;  that 
from  which  anything  proceeds  or  arises,  the  rela- 
tive to  effect. 

"  Cause  is  a  substance  exerting  its  power  [into  act,  to 
make  one  thing  begin  to  be." — Locke. 

"Remember,  Man,  'the  Universal  Cause 
Acts  not  by  partial,  but  by  gen'ral  laws.'  " 

Pope.-  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  iv.,  1.  35-6. 

2.  A  reason;  ground  or  motive  of  action.     [BE- 
CAUSE.] 

"  They  begynne  to  declare  the  cause  of  her  comynge." 
^Deposit,  of  Richard  II.,  p.  28. 

"...  fought  against  me  without  a  cause."— Psalm 
cix.  3. 

*3.  Sake,  interest,  advantage. 

"  I  did  it  not  for  hisconse." — 2  Cor.  vii.  12, 

4.  A  side  or  party  in  a  dispute  or  controversy ;  a 
principle. 

"  The  ryght  of  hys  cause." — Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  456. 
"  The  minority  in  both  Houses,  it  was  said,  would  be 
true  to  the  cause  of  hereditary  monarchy."—  Maeaulay. 
Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

•f5.  A  matter  in  dispute ;  a  question. 
"The    cause    was    ihandled    and  itreted  bytwene  the 
forsaide  primates." — Treviaa,  ii.  141. 

"  O  madness  of  discourse, 
That  cause  sets  up  with  and  against  thyself !" 

Shakesp.:  Troilus,  v.  2. 

*6.  An  accusation,  an  indictment,  a  charge. 

II.  Law:  A  suit,  an  action,  ground  of  action. 

"  To  corte  quen  thou  schal  com 

Ther  alle  onre  causez  schal  be  tryed." 
Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris);  Pearl,  700. 
"Hear    the   causes    between  your  brethren,    .    .    ." — 
Dew*,  i.  16. 

III.  Special  phrases : 

1.  Cause  of  action  (Law) :  A  right  to  sue.  ( Whar~ 
ton.) 

2.  Material  cause:    That  of  which    anything   is 
made. 

3.  Final  cause:  The  motive  inducing  an  agent  to 
act ;  the  object  or  purpose  for  which  a  thing  is  done 
or  made. 

4.  Efficient  cause :  The  agent  effecting  or  produc- 
ing a  result. 

6.  Formal  cause:  The  elements  of  a  conception 
which  make  a  conception  or  the  thing  conceived  to 
be  what  it  is,  or  the  idea  viewed  as  a  formative 
principle  and  co-operating  with  the  matter. 

6.  To  make  common  cause  with:  To  join  in  aims 
or  objects  with  another ;  to  side  with  and  support 
one. 

"Thus  the  most  respectable  Protestants,  with  Elizabeth 
at  their  head,  were  forced  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
Papists." — Macautay;  Hist.  Eng.,ch.  ii. 

TT  (1)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  cause. 
reason,  and  motive :  *'  Cause  respects  the  order  and 
connection  of  things;  reason  the  movements  and 
operations  of  the  mind ;  motives  the  movements  of 
the  mind  and  body.  Cause  is  properly  generic,  rea- 
son and  motive  are  specific ;  every  reason  or  motive 
is  a  cause,  but  every  cause  is  not  a  reason  or  motive. 
Cause  is  said  of  all  inanimate  objects ;  reason  and 
motive  of  rational  agents.  Whatever  happens  in 
the  world  happens  from  some  cause,  mediate  or  im- 
mediate ;  the  primary  or  first  cause  of  all  is  God. 
Whatever  opinions  men  hold  they  ought  to  be  able 
to  assign  a  substantial  reason  for  them,  and  for 
whatever  they  do  they  ought  to  have  a  sufficient 
motive.  As  the  cause  gives  birth  to  the  effect,  so 
does  the  reason  give  birth  to  the  conclusion,  and  the 
motive  gives  birth  to  the  action."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
SynonJ) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  cause,  s.,  and  cose, 
s.,  see  CASE,  8. 
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cause-list,  s. 

Laic:  A  printed  roll  of  actions  to  be  tried  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  entered,  and  with  the  name 
of  the  attorneys  engaged  for  each  litigant. 

cau§e,  v.  t.  &  i.    [CAUSE,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  act  as  an  agent  in  producing,  to  effect,  to 
bring  into  existence. 

"He  apologized  to  those  who  had  stood  round  him  all 
night  for  the  trouble  which  he  had  caused.1' — Macattlayf 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  To  produce  an  effect,  to  make  (with  an  infini- 
tive following). 

"Wilt  thou  judge  them,  son  of  man,  wilt  thou  judge 
them?  cause  them  to  know  the  abominations  of  their 
fathers." — Ezek.  xx.  4. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  show  cause  or  reason. 
"  But  he,  to  shifte  their  curious  request, 
Gan  causen  why  she  could  not  come  in  place." 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  HI.  ix.  26. 

^f  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  cause,  to 
occasion,  and  to  create :  "  What  is  caused  seems  to 
follow  naturally ;  what  is  occasioned  follows  inci- 
dentally; what  is  created  receives  its  existence  arbi- 
trarily. A  wound  causes  pain,  accidents  occasion 
delay,  but  bodies  create  mischief.  The  misfortunes 
of  the  children  cause  great  affliction  to  the  parents ; 
business  occasions  a  person's  late  attendance  at  a 
place ;  disputes  and  misunderstandings  create  ani- 
mosity and  ill-will."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

cau§ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CAUSE,  v.] 

44  They  caused  great  joy  to  all  the  brethren."— ,4c(s  xv.  3. 

*cau§e'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  cause;  -full.]  Having  a 
sufficient  cause,  reason,  or  excuse. 

cause -less,  *cau§e'-les,  a.  &adv.  [Eng.  cause; 
•7  ess.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  no  cause  or  creative  agent,  uncreated, 
original,  self-existent. 

" .  .  ,  we  have  our  philosophical  persons,  to  make 
modern  and  familiar  things,  supernatural  and  causeless." 
—Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  ii.  8. 

"  Reach  th'  Almighty's  sacred  throne, 

And  make  his  causeless  pow*r,  the  cause  of  all  things, 
known."  Blackmore;  Creation. 

f2.  Without  cause  or  reason. 

"...  the  curse  causeless  shall  not  come." — Prov. 
xxvi.  2. 

"  Alas  !  my  fears  are  causeless  and  ungrounded." 

Denham. 

*B.  -4s  adv. :  Causelessly,  without  cause,  reason, 
or  excuse. 

"  Ther  is  on  specialy  hath  don  me  harme, 
God  wote  causeies."  Generydes,  723. 

cau^e'-less-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  cawseZess;  -ly.~\  With- 
out a  cause  or  reason. 

"They  [sin  against  the  ninth  commandment]  that 
secretly  raise  jealousies  and  suspicion  of  their  neighbor 
causelessly." — Jeremy  Taylor:  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy 
Dying,  viii.  §  4. 

caus,e'-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  causeless;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  causeless. 

"Discerning  and  acknowledging  the  causelegsness  of 
your  exceptions." — Hammond:  Works,  i.  196. 

*caus/-en,  v.  t.  &  i.    [CAUSE.] 
caus/-er,  s.     [Eng.  cause;  -cr.]     He  who  or  that 
which  causes  anything;   the  agent  by  which  any 
effect  is  produced. 

"  You  have  in  that  forsworn  the  use  of  eyes  ; 
And  study  too,  the  causer  of  your  vow." 

Shakesp.:  Lovt's  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  8. 

cau§e-way,  *$aug'-ay,  fcaus/-ey,  *caws-e, 
*caws-ee,  cau§'-way,  *cau9e'-way  (Eng.},  cal- 
sey,  cas-ey  (Scotch)*  s.  [A  popular  corruption 
from  O.  Fr.  caucie  (chaucie);  Fr.  cfcausse*e,  from 
Low  Lat.  calciata  (via)=a  paved  (road);  calcio= 
to  make  up  a  wall  with  lime,  Ac.;  calx  (genit. 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  way  raised  above  the  level  of  the  surround- 
ing ground,  and  paved. 

"  Hoppand  on  the  thak  and  the  caiixtty." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  202,  82. 

"  Whose  causeway  parts  the  vale  with  shady  rows, 
Whose  seats  the  weary  traveler  repose." 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  iii.  259. 

(2)  A  built  way  across  a  swamp  or  the  like,  and 
supported  by  an  embankment  or  by  a  retaining 
wall.    It  is  contradistinguished  from   a   viaduct, 
which  is  supported  by  trestle-work,  or  by  arches  or 
trusses  resting  on  piers. 

2.  Fig.  A  path  or  road  of  any  kind. 

*'  The  Lord  our  Savior  hath  cast  up  such  a  causteay,  as 
it  were,  to  heaven,  that  we  may  well  travel  thither  from 
all  coasts  and  corners  of  the  earth." — Simeon  Ashe:  Fast- 
day  Sermon  (1642). 


caustic-curve 

•[  Several  natural  causeways  exist  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  the  most  noted  probably  being 
the  Giant's  Causeway,  in  the  county  of  Antrim, 
Ireland. 

tcaus,e  -way,  fcaus.  -ey,  v.  t.  [CAUSEWAY,  s.] 
To  pave. 

'*  These  London  kirkyards  are  causeyed  with  through- 
stanes." — Scott:  Xigel,  ch.  vi. 

caus.e'-wayeu,  caus.  -eyed,  a.  [CAUSEWAY,  r.] 
Raised  and  paved.  (Said  of  a  street.)  (Scotch.) 

"...  butted  be  in  her  shanks  for  she  gangs  on  a 
causeway'd  street,  unless  .  .  ."—Scott:  Sob  Boy,  oh. 
xxxvi. 

tcaus/-ey,  s.  &  a.    [CAUSEWAY,  s.] 

IT  To  tak  the  crown  of  the  causey;  To  appear 
with  pride  and  self-assurance. 

'causey-Clothes,  s.pl.  Dress  in  which  one  may 
appear  in  public. 

"From  that  day  (T7th  November]  to  Monday,  I  think  the 
20th,  we  kept  in,  providing  for  causey-clothes." — Baillie.- 
Lett.,  i.  398. 

*causey-faced,  a.  One  who  may  appear  on  the 
street  without  blushing,  or  has  no  reason  for  sham& 
before  others. 

*causey-tales,  s.  pi.  Common  news ;  street 
news. 

*[  Ye  needna  mak  causey-tales  o't :  Do  not  pub- 
lish it. 

*causey-webs,  s.  pi.  A  person  is  said  to  make 
causey-webs  who  neglects  his  or  her  work,  and  is 
much  on  the  street. 

tcau§'-ey-e"r,  s,  [CAUSEY.]  A  maker  of  a  cause- 
way. 

can-gid'-Ic-al,  a.  [Lat.  causidicus—a  pleader, 
a  lawyer  :cawsa=a  cause,  a  case;  o*i'co=to  tell,  to 
plead.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  an  advocate,  or 
the  pleading  of  causes. 

caus.  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.&s,    [CAUSE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.;  (See  th& 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  producing  or 
effecting  anything;  cause. 

caus  son,  s.    [CAVEZON.] 

Horsemanship:  A  nose-band  for  breaking-in. 
young  horses. 

caus  -tic,  *cans'-tlck,  caus'-tl-cal,  a.  &  *. 
[Lat.  causticus;  Or.  kaustikos  =  burning ;  kaio> 
future  fcauso=to  burn.] 

A.  As  adjective  (of  all  the  forms) : 

1.  Lit. :  Burning  hot,  corrosive.     Applied   to   a 
medicine  or  substance  which  destroys  the  tissue  of 
the  animal  parts  to  which  it  is  applied,  changing  it 
into  a  substance  like  burnt  flesh,  which  in  a  little 
time,  with  detergent  dressing,  falls  off,  and  leaves 
a  vacuity  in  the  part. 

"  Air  too  hot,  cold,  and  moist,  abounding  perhaps  with 
caustic,  astringent,  and  coagulating  particles." — Arbuth- 
not. 

"  If  extirpation  be  safe  the  best  way  will  be  by  canst  leaf 
medicines  or  escharotics." — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

2.  Fig.:  Sharp,  bitter,  cutting.    Applied  to  lan- 
guage full  of  bitter  satire  or  sarcasm. 

"...  and  mirth  he  has  a  particular  knack  in 
extracting  from  his  guests,  let  their  humor  be  never  so 
caustic  or  refractory." — Smollett:  Expedition  of  Humphry 
Clinker. 

B.  As  substantive  (of  the  first  two  forms  only'): 

1.  Med.:  Any  substance  which,  on  being  applied 


stimulant  and  sedative  in  its  action  rather  than 
destructive,  except  on  the  mere  surface  to  which  it 
is  directly  applied.  The  stronger  caustics  produce 
an  eschar,  and  are  therefore  called  escharotics. 
They  act  either  by  their  intense  affinity  for  water, 
or  by  forming  compounds  with  the  albuminous  sub- 
stances, as  sulphuric  acid,  caustic  potash,  bromine, 
chromic  acid,  arsenic,  nitric  acid,  hydrochloric 
acid,  carbonic  acid,  glacial  acetic  acid?  chloride  of 
zinc,  chloride  of  antimony,  nitrate  of  silver,  red  ox- 
ide of  mercury,  sulphate  of  copper.  Caustics  are- 
employed  (1)  To  destroy  poisonous  bites  of  ser- 
pents, rabid  animals,  syphilis;  (2)  To  remove 
exuberant  and  morbid  growths,  as  excessive  granu- 
lations, polypi,  cancerous  deposits,  warts,  and  to 
improve  the  character  of  ulcerated  surfaces ;  (3)  To 
act  on  healthy  skin,  so  as  to  form  issues,  and  to 
open  abscesses. 

"...  retired  to  his  own  lodgings,  where  he  applied 
caustio  to  the  wart."— Smollett;  Expedition  of  Humphry 
Clinker. 

2.  Optics:  A  caustic  curve. 

caustic-curve,  s. 

Geom.  and  Optics:  A  curve  to  which  the  rays  of 
light,  reflected  or  refracted  by  another  curve,  are 
tangents,  [CATACAUSTIC  CUKVE,  DIACAUSTIC 
CURVE.] 
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caustic  potash, «. 

Chem.:  Potassium  hydrate  KHO  (q.  v.). 

caustic  soda,  s. 

Chem.;  Sodium  hydrate  NaHO  (q.v.). 

caus'-tlc-al-l^,  adv.    [Eng.caustical;  -///.] 

1.  Lit.:  In  a  caustic  manner;  like  a  caustic. 

2.  Fig.:  Bitingly,  bitterly,  sarcastically. 
caus-tl$  -I-tf ,   s.      [Eng.   caustic;    -ifw.]      The 

quality  which  distinguishes  caustic  substances; 
that  of  having:  so  strong  a  tendency  to  combine 
witli  organized  bodies  or  substances  as  to  destroy 
their  texture ;  a  quality  belonging  to  concentrated 
acids,  pure  alkalies,  and  some  metallic  salts. 

"Causticity,  and  fluidity,  have  long  since  been  excluded 
from  the  characteristics  of  the  class,  by  the  inclusion  of 
•silica  and  many  other  substances  in  it  ...  " — J.  S. 
Mill;  System  of  Logic,  p.  159. 

caus -tic-ness,  s.  [Eng,  caustic;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  caustic ;  causticity.  (Scott.) 

caus'-tlS,  s..   [Gr.  fcaus/os=burnt ;  &afti=to  burn.] 
Bat. :  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Cyperaceae, 
or  Sedges. 

*cau  -tel,  *cau-tele,  *caw-tel,  *caw-tele,  *cau- 
til,  s.  [Lat.  cautela,  from  cawf«s=cautious,  wary.] 

1.  A  trick,  stratagem,  or  piece  of  cunning. 

"Cavtele,  orsleyte.    Cauttla."— Prompt.  Parv. 

"Perhaps  he  loves  you  now, 
And  now  no  soil  nor  cautel  doth  besmirch 
The  virtue  of  his  will."  Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

2.  Caution,  wariness. 

"Catttele.    A  taking  heed." — Cockeram. 
*cau  -tel-ous,  *cau  -tel-lous,  a.    [Eng.  cautel; 

-OU8.\ 

1.  In  a  good  sense:  Cautious,  wary. 

"Palladio  doth  wish,  like  a  cauteloits  artisan,  that  the 
inward  walla  might  bear  some  good  share  in  the  burden." 
—  Wotton. 

2.  In  a  bad  sense:  Treacherous,  cunning,  tricky. 
"  Ypocritis  ben  cautellous  for  to  take  men  in  wordis." — 

Wycliffe:  Select  Works,  i.  223. 

"  Swear  priests,  and  cowards,  and  men  cautelous, 
Old  feeble  carrions,  and  such  suffering1  souls." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  ii.  1. 

*cau  -tel-ous-lf ,  adv.    [Eng.  cautelous;  -ly.} 

1.  In  a  good  sense :  Cautiously,,  warily. 

*' The  Jews,  not  resolved  of  the  sciatica  side  of  Jacob, 
<io  cautelously,  in  their  diet,  abstain  from  both." — 
Jirowne, 

2.  In  a  bad  sense:  Treacherously,  cunningly. 
"All  pretorian  courts,  if  any- of  the  parties  be  laid 

asleep,  under  pretense  of  a  retirement,  and  the  other  party 

<  lot  h  cautelously  get  the  start  and  advantage,  yet  they  will 
set  back  all  things  in  statu  quo  prius." — Bacon:  War  with, 
Spain. 

*cau -tel-Ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  cautelous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  cautelous;  caution,  wariness. 

"Let  it  not  offend  you,  if  I  compare  these  two  great 
Christian  virtues,  Cautelousness,  Repentance."— Bales: 
Rem.  p.  251 

cau'-ter,  ».  [Fr.  cautere;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  cau- 
lerio;  Lat.  cauterium;  Gr.  kauterion=a  branding- 
iron  ;  from  kauter—a  burner,  from  kaid  =  to  burn.] 
\  searing  hot  iron ;  a  burning  or  branding-iron. 

cau  -ter-ant,  s.  [CAUTERIZE.]  A  cauterizing 
substance,  such  as  caustic.  (Landon.) 

*cau'-ter-Is,m,s.    [Cauter(ize) ;  -ism.] 

1.  The  use  or  application  of  cauterants. 

2.  A  cauterant. 

"Some  use  the  cauterisms  on  the  legs." — Ferrand:  Lo. 
Melancholy,  p.  262. 

cau-ter-I-za'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  cauterisation;  Lat. 
•cauterizatio ;  from  cauterizo=to  burn  with  a  brand- 
ing-iron.] 

Surg  :  The  act  of  burning  or  searing  morbid 
flesh  with  cauterants,  or  caustic  substances. 

"They  require,  after  cauterization,  no  such  bandage, 
as  that  thereby  you  need  to  fear  interception  of  the 
spirits." — Wiseman. 

cau-ter-Ize,  v.  /.  [Fr.  cauteriser;  Sp.  &  Port. 
cauterizar;  It.  cauterizzare ;  Lat.  cauterizo;  from 
Gr.  kauteriazo=to  burn  with  a  branding-iron ;  kau- 
terion=a  branding-iron ;  kauier=&  burner;  fcaio=to 
burn.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  burn  or  sear  with  cauterants. 

*2.  Fig. :  Of  the  heart  or  conscience,  as  if  "  seared 
with  a  hot  iron,"  and  so  rendered  insensible  to  any 
influence. 

"The  more  habitual  our  sins  are,  the  more  cauterized 
our  conscience  is,  the  less  is  the  fear  of  hell." — Jeremy 
Taylor;  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Dying,  i.  603. 

cau  -ter-Ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CAUTERIZE.] 
cau  -ter-iz-lng,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [CAUTERIZE.] 
A.  &B.  Aspr.  par.  &partic.  adj. :  In  senses  cor- 
responding to  those  of  the  verb. 

"No  marvel  though  cantharides  have  such  a  corrosive 
and  cauterizing  quality  .  .  ."— Bacon:  Natural  and 
Experimental  History. 


C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  burning  with  caustic. 

2.  Fig.:  A  burning  to  the  heart. 

"  For  each  true  word  a  blister  !  and  each  false 
Be  as  a  mnt'riziny  to  the  root  o'  the  tongue, 
Consuming  it  with  speaking." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athena,  v.  2. 

^[  The  first  folio  reads  cautherizing. 
cau  -ter-^,  s.    [Gr.  kauterion=a.  branding-iron, 
from  kaio=to  burn,  to  brand.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  burning  or  searing  the  flesh, 
either  with  a  hot  iron,  or  with  caustic  medicines. 

"  In  heat  of  fight  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  your 
actual  cautery  always  ready,  ,  .  ." — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

2.  The  act  of  cauterizing. 

"  Cautery  is  either  actual  or  potential;  the  first  is 
burningby  a  hot  iron,  and  the  latter  with  caustic  medi- 
cines. The  actual  cautery  is  generally  used  to  stop 
mortification,  by  burning  the  dead  parts  to  the  quick,  or 
to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood,  by  searing  up  the  vessels." — 
Qnincy, 

cau-tn.ee,  s.  [A  word  from  one  of  the  Hindoo 
languages.] 

Fabrics:  A  coarse  East  India  cotton  cloth. 

C&U'-tlQg,  a.    [Shortened  from  cantering  (Q.V.).] 

cauting-iron,  s. 

Farriery :  An  iron  used  for  cauterizing  the  flesh 
of  horses. 

cau'-tion,  *cau-ci-on,  *kau-cy-on,  *cau-ci- 
oun,  a.  [Fr.  caution;  Sp.  caucion;  It.  cauzione, 
from  Lat.  cautio=a  taking  care,  from  cawfus=care- 
ful,  cautious,  from  caveo=to  take  care,  to  be 
cautious.] 

1.  Security,  pledge,  guarantee. 

"  Kaucyon  they  nolde  give,  ne  bidde." 

K.  Alisaunder,  2911. 

"  He  that  objects  any  crime,  ought  to  give  eantimi,  by 
the  means  of  sureties,  that  he  will  persevere  in  the  prose- 
cution of  such  crimes."— Ayliffe;  Parergon. 

Tf  In  this  sense  the  word  only  survives  in  Scots 
law,  and  at  the  Universities.  [CAUTION-MONEY.] 

*2.  A  bill,  an  account. 

"Takethi  cauciottn,  and  sitte  soone  and  write  fifti." — 
Wyclfffe:  Luke  xvi.  6. 

3.  Provision   or  security    against    danger,    <fcc. ; 
prudence,  wariness,  provident  care  and   heedful- 
ness. 

"  In  despite  of  all  the  rules  and  cautious  of  govern- 
ment .  .  ." — L'Estrange. 

"  Schomberg  and  some  other  officers  recommended  can- 
tion  and  delay." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

4.  A  warning,  advice  to  be  careful  and  provident. 

"  Indulge,  my  son,  the  cautions  of  the  wise." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xjciii.  114. 

^[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  an  admoni- 
tion, a  warning,  and  a  caution:  "An  admonition 
respects  the  moral  conduct ;  it  comprehends  reason- 
ing and  remonstrance.  Warning  and  caution 
respect  the  personal  interest  or  safety  in.  We 
admonish  a  person  against  the  commission  of  any 
offense ;  we  warn  him  against  any  danger ;  we  cau- 
tion him  against  any  misfortune."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

Law: 

Cautio  pro  expensis :  Security  for  costs  or  expenses. 
In  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  an  alien 
plaintiff,  whether  resident  there  or  not,  is  required 
to  give  caution  pro  expensis;  that  is,  security  for 
costs.  In  some  of  the  states  of  this  country,  when 
such  plaintiff  has  real  estate,  or  a  commercial  or 
manufacturing  establishment  within  the  state,  he 
is  not  required  to  give  such  caution. 

caution -money,  s.  A  sum  of  money  deposited 
by  a  person  as  security,  as  by  a  student  on  his 
matriculation  at  the  English  Universities. 

1[  To  find  caution;  To  bring  forward  a  sufficient 
surety.  (Scotch.) 

"  Caution  must  be  found  by  the  defender  for  his  appear- 
ance, and  to  pay  what  shall  be  decreed  against  him."— 
Spottiswoode:  JtfS.  vo.  ''ai>t/'». 

To  set  caution:  To  give  security.  (Synon.  with 
the  preceding  phrase.) 

"  He  was  ordained  also  to  set  caution  to  Frendraught, 
.  .  ."—Spalding,  i.  46. 

cau'-tion,  v.  /.  [CAUTION,  s.]  To  give  a  warning 
to,  to  warn. 

(a)  Absolutely: 

"  How  shall  our  thought  avoid  the  various  snare? 
Or  wisdom  to  our  caution'd  soul  declare    .    .    ." 

Prior. 

(b)  With  against.    (Used  principally  of  persons.) 

*'  You  cautioned  me  against  their  charms, 
But  never  gave  me  equal  arms." — Sir  if  t. 

*cau  -tlon-ar-f ,  a.  &  s.    [Low  Lat.  cautiono= 
to  give  security.] 
A.  As  adjective: 
1.  Given  as  a  pledge  or  security. 
"I  am  made  the  cautionary  pledge, 
The  gage  and  hostage  of  your  keeping  it." 

Southern  f. 


2.  Containing  a  caution  or  warning. 

"Nay,  if  you  look  a  little  farther,  you  will  see  that 
these  ways  are  made  cautionary  enough." — Bunyan;  Pit* 
grinds  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

3.  Wary,  provident,  cautious. 

"  Most  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Philosophers  are  more 
fearful  and  cautionary  than  the  nature  of  things  re* 
quireth."—  fiacon;  Adv.  of  Learning,  bk.  ii. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  pledge,  a  security  or  guarantee. 
cau  -tioned,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CAUTION,  i\] 
cau'-tion-§r,  s.    [Eng.  caution:  -er.] 

*I.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  cautions  or  warns 
another. 

II.  Scots  Law:  One  who  is  bound  as  security  for 
the  performance  by  another  of  a  specific  act;  a 
surety  or  guarantor. 

"All  bandes,  acts  and  obligationes  maid  or  to  be  maid. 
.  .  .  for  the  gude  rule,  qnietnesse  of  the  Bordoures  ana 
Siflandes — sail  be  extended  against  the  aires  and  suo- 
cessoures,  of  their  soverties  and  cautioners." — Acts  Ja.  I"., 
Par/.  1587,  c.  98. 

cau'-tion-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  <fc  s.    [CAUTION,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pres.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  warning  or  giving  a  cau- 
tion to  another. 

*cau -tion-Ize,  v.  t.  [Caution,'  -ize.]  To  place 
under  security  or  guarantee,  to  secure. 

"The  captains  of  the  Janissaries  rose  and  slew  th* 
Bfillur,  and  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  one  Asian 
Begh,  a  pretender  to  the  antient  inheritance  of  a  bor- 
dering province,  to  cautionize  that  part." — Continuation 
of  Knolles,  1414.  (Latham.) 

fcau'-tlpn-ryS  s.  [Eng.  caution;  -ry.]  The  act 
of  becoming  security  for  another ;  suretyship, 
guarantee. 

"That  the  true  creditors  and  cautioners  of  the  saide 
forfanlted  persons — should  no  wayes  be  prejudged  by 
the  foresaid  forfaulter — anent  their  relief  of  their  jnst 
and  true  ingagements,  and  cautionries. .  ,  ."  —  Acts 
Cha.  I.,  1814,  vi.  167. 

cau  tious,  a.  [Lat.  cautus= heedful,  wary,  from 
caveo=to  be  careful  or  wary.]  Full  of  caution, 
wary,  heedful,  careful. 

1.  Of  persons: 

"...  my  Lord  Clarendon  will  do  well  to  be  cautious 
for  the  future." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Of  qualities: 

"  With  cautious  reverence  from  theouter  gate, 
Slow  stalks  the  slave,  whose  office  there  to  wait,  .    .    ." 
Byron.-  The  Corsair,  ii.  8. 

IT  With  of  before  the  person  or  thing  to  be  guarded 
against. 

"  Be  cautious  of  him,  for  he  is  sometimes  an  inconstant 
lover,  because  he  hath  a  great  advantage." — Swift. 

If  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  cautious; 
wary,  and  circumspect:  " These  epithets  denote  a 
particular  care  to  avoid  evil ;  but  cautious  expresses 
less  than  the  other  two ;  it  is  necessary  to  be  cautious 
at  all  times ;  to  be  wary  in  cases  of  peculiar  danger ; 
to  be  circumspect  in  matters  of  peculiar  delicacy 
and  difficulty.  ...  A  tradesman  must  be  cautious 
in  his  dealings  with  all  men;  he  must  be  vary  in 
his  intercourse  with  designing  men ;  he  must  be 
circumspect  when  transacting  business  of  particu- 
lar importance  and  intricacy.  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  careful,  cautious, 
and  provident^  see  CAREFUL. 

C&a'~tioU8-iyt  adv.  [Eng.  cautious;  -ly.]  In  a 
cautious  manner,  warily,  needfully. 

"  This  well  employed,  he  purchased  friends  and  fame, 
But  cautiously  concealed  from  whence  it  came." 

Dryden:  The  Fables;  Palamon  and  Arcite,  bk.  i. 
"...   in  return  for  money  cautiously  doled  out,   .   .   ." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

*cau  -tious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  cautious;  -nea?.]  The 
Duality  of  being  cautious;  vigilance,  circumspec- 
tion. 

"  I  could  not  but  approve  their  generous  constancy  and 
cautiousness." — King  Charles:  Eikon  Basil, 

ca'-va,  ka-wa,  s.  [A  Polynesian  word.]  An 
intoxicating  beverage  prepared  from  Macropiper 
methysticum. 

ca-V8B  -dl-um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  cavum  cedium  = 
the  hollow  part  of  a  nouse:  cavum,  neut.  sing,  of 
cavus=hollow ;  cedhtm.,  genit.  of  cedes— a.  house.] 

Arch,;  An  open  quadrangle  or  court  within  a 
house.  Vitruvius  describes  five  varieties  —  Tus* 
canicum,  Corinthium,  tetrtufylon  (with  four  col- 
umns), displuviatum  (uncovered),  and  tf stud inatun 
(vaulted).  Some  authors  have  made  the  cava>dium 
the  same  as  the  atrium  and  vestibulum,  but  they 
were  essentially  different.  (Gu-ilt.  \ 

cav  -al-cade,  K.  [Fr.  cavalcade  =  a  riding  of 
horse.  (Coforaue.)]  A  procession  or  train  of  men 
on  horseback. 

"  Whose  loveliness  was  more  resplendent  made 

By  the  mere  passing  of  that  cavnlc'i'l- -." 
Longfellow:  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn;  Sicilian's  Talc. 
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cavalcade 

*cav  -al-cade,  r.  i.  [CAVALCADE,  s.]  To  go  or 
ride  in  procession. 

"He  would  have  done  his  noble  friend  better  service 
than  oavalc<tdiny  with  him  to  Oxford."—  Xorth:  Exatnen., 
p.  112. 

fcav  al  er  -6,  cav-a-lier  -6,  s.  [CAVALIER.]  A 
quasi-Spanish  form  of  the  word  cavalier,  used  gen- 
erally with  somewhat  of  a  burlesque  meaning. 

"Nothing,  good  monsieur,  but  to  help  earn/era  Cobweb 
to  scratch." — Shakesp.:  Mid.  Xiyht's  Dream,  iv.  1. 

cavalero-justice,  s. 

"How  now,  bully-rook  ?  thou'rt  a  gentleman  ;  cavnlero- 
jitstii'i',  I  say." — Stiakesp..-  Mer.  Wives  of  Wimlsor,  ii.  1. 

cav-a-lier',  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  cavalier;  Ital.  cnvaliere ; 
Sp.  caballero;  all  from  Lovf  Lat.  caballarius=o. 
horseman,  from  ntlnillnx  —  11  horse.]  [CAPLE.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Generally: 

(1)  A  knight,  a  horseman. 

"  Now  joy  to  the  crest  of  the  brave  Cavalier! 
Be  his  banner  unconquered,  resistless  his  spear." 
Scott:  Rokeuy,  v.  20. 

(2)  A  gallant. 

"For  who  is  he,  whose  chin  is  but  enrich'd 
With  one  appearing  hair,  that  will  not  follow 
These  cull'd  and  choice  drawn  cavaliers  to  France  ?" 
Shakesp.:  Hen.  V.,  Hi.    Prologue. 

2.  Spec.:  Applied  to  themselves  by  the  royalist 
party  in  the  civil  war  under  Charles  I. 

"During  some  years  they  were  designated  as  Cavaliers 
and  Roundheads.  They  were  subsequently  called  Tories 
and  Whigs  ;  nor  does  it  seem  that  these  appellations  are 
likely  soon  to  become  obsolete." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  i. 

*II.  Fort  if, :  A  work  situated  behind  another, 
over  which  it  has  a  command  of  fire. 

"  Our  casemates,  cavaliers,  and  counterscarps, 
Are_well  survey'd  by  all  our  engineers." 

Heywovd:  Four  P's. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Knightly,  warlike. 
*2.  Noble,  generous,  brave. 

"  The  people  are  naturally  not  valiant,  and  not  much 
••<  ir,  it  ter."  — Su  ckling. 

3.  Belonging  to  the  Cavalier  or  Royalist  party. 
".     .      .     an  old  Cavalier  family,    .    .    ." — Disraeli: 

Coningsby,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii. 

4.  Haughty,  disdainful. 

*cay-a-lier -Ifm,  s.    [Eng.  cavalier;  -ism.]    The 
principles  or  customs  of  cavaliers.    (Scott,) 
Cav-a-lier  -If,  adv.    [Eng.  cavalier;  ~ly.] 

1.  Lit.:  Like  a  cavalier. 

2.  Fig. :  Arrogantly,  haughtily,  as  with  a  sense  of 
superiority. 

*cav-a-ller'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  cavalier;  'ness. ] 
Arrogance,  haughtiness. 

*C&v-a-lI-er  -6,  s,    [Ital.]    A  cavalier. 
"  In  short  he  was  a  perfect  cavaliero, 
And  to  his  very  valet  seem'd  a  hero." 

Byron:  Beppo,  v.  33. 

Cav'-a-lot,  s.    [Fr.  cavalot,~] 

Mil. :  An  ancient  cannon  five  feet  long,  throwing 
a  1-lb.  ball,  with  a  charge  of  1  Ib. ;  range,  900  paces. 

cav'-al-rf,  *ca-val  -iSr-Ie,  «.  [0.  Fr.  cteval- 
erie;  Fr.  cavalerie;  Sp.  caballeria;  Ital.  &  Port. 
eavatteria.]  [CAVALIER.] 

Mounted  soldiery :  That  part  of  a  military  force 
that  serves  on  horseback. 

If  The  cavalry  of  tho  United  States  army  consists 
of  ten  regiments,  each  containing  twelve  companies 
or  troops.  They  are  really  intended  (in  addition  to 
forming  a  nucleus  for  organization  in  case  of  war) 
to  act  as  mounted  police,  and  while  they  are  thor- 
oughly drilled  in  modern  military  evolutions  for 
their  particular  branch  of  the  service,  they  are  at 
the  same  time  assimilated  as  closely  to  tho  infantry 
as  possible,  and  are  trained  to  maneuver  either  as 
mounted  cavalry  or  as  foot  soldiers.  They  are 
armed  with  swords  and  with  breech-loading  (gener- 
ally repeating)  rifles.  Of  the  ten  regiments  two  are 
composed  <>f  nogroes,  commanded  by  white  commis- 
sioned officers.  They  are  chiefly  stationed  in  the 
West,  garrisoning  tho  forts  and  stations  designed  to 
hold  tho  Indians  in  check. 

Originally  cavalry  and  chivalry  were  but  two 
different  ways  of  spelling  the  same  word.  ( Trench : 
Eny.  Past  and  Present,  p.  65.) 

*ca-vate  ,  r.  t.  [Lat.  cavatus,  pa.  par.  of  cavo= 
to  hollow  out.]  To  hollow  Of  dig  out;  now  super- 
seded by  excavate  (q.  v.).  (Bailey.) 

cav-a-tin'-a,  «•  [Ital.]  A  melody  of  a  more 
simple  form  than  tho  aria.  A  song  without  a  second 
part  and  a  da  capo,  (titainer  &  Barrett.) 

*cav    at  Ing,  ;T.  ;mr.,  <(.  &#.    [('AVATK.  r.  ] 
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A.  \  B.  Aspr.par.  ctpartic.  adj.:  (Seo  the  verb.) 

C.  Assubst,:  The  act  of  hollowing  out  or  exca- 
vating. 

*cav-a  -tion,  *cav-a  -zion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  cavatio 
=  a  hollowing  or  ezcavating;  ctivo=to  hollow  out, 
to  excavate.] 

Arch.!  The  hollowing  or  underdigging  of  the 
earth  for  cellarage  or  foundations;  according  to 
Vitruvius  it  should  be  the  sixth  part  of  the  height 
of  the  whole  building. 

cave  (1),  *kave,  s,  &  a.  [Fr.  cave ;  Sp.  &  Hal.  cava 
=a  hollow  place;  from  Lat.  cavea,  from  cavtu= 
hollow.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  A  hollow  place  or  cavern  under  the  earth ;  a 
subterraneous  Habitation. 

"Thor  he  biggede  in  a  cave,  the  was  thor  in  roche 

graven."  Story  of  Gen.  and  Exod.,  1,137. 

"Thou  magic  lyre,  whose  fascinating  sound 
Seduced  the  savage  monsters  from  their  cave." 

Coicper.  Ode  on  the  Marriage  of  a  Friend, 

*2.  Any  hollow  place  or  part. 

"The  object  of  sight  doth  strike  upon  the  pupil  of  the 
eye  directly,  whereas  the  cave  of  the  ear  doth  hold  off  the 
sound  a  little." — Bacon.-  Natural  History, 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Geol.:    Caves  in   many  cases  aro  scooped  out 
by  the  sea  or  by  the  action  of  inland  streams.  They 
are  most  numerous  in  limestone  countries,  and  are 
of  great  interest  geologically.    [CAVE-DEPOSITS.] 

2.  Glass  Manufacture;    The  ash-pit   of   a   glass 
furnace. 

B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compounds. ) 
If  Obvious  compound :  Cave-keeper. 

T)  The  best  known  American  cave  is  the  Mammoth 
Cave,  in  Edmonson  County,  Kentucky.  It  is  near 
Green  River,  about  six  miles  from  Cave  City,  and 
twenty-eight  miles  from  Bowling  Green.  The  cave 
consists  of  a  succession  of  irregular  chambers,  some 
of  which  are  large,  situated  on  different  levels. 
Some  of  these  are  traversed  by  the  navigable 
branches  of  the  subterranean  Echo  River.  Blind 
fish  are  found  in  its  waters.  Another  prominent 
candidate  for  public  notice  is  the  Luray  Cave,  sit- 
uated near  the  Village  of  Luray,  in  Page  County, 
Virginia.  This  latter  has  been  said  by  some  to  sur- 
pass the  Mammoth  Cave  in  almost  every  particular. 

cave-bear, ». 

Palceont. :  Ursussnelaeus,  a  fossil  bear,  more  gigan- 
tic than  any  now  known  to  exist.  It  is  found  in 
Post -Pliocene  cave-deposits. 

cave-breccia,  s. 

Geol, :  A  breccia,  generally  of  marine  origin,  fre- 
quently met  with  in  caverns  at  the  base  of  sea-cliffs. 
It  often  contains  organic  remains.  '  [C AYE-DE- 
POSITS.] 

cave-deposits,  s.  pi. 

Geol.:  Deposits  inado  in  soa-caves.  Water  washed 
in  some  of  the  materials  which  were  afterward 
fixed  in  their  place  by  the  formation  of  stalactite 
pendulous  from  the  roof,  and  stalagmite  rising  in 
irregular  columns  from  the  floor.  According  to  the 
celebrated  chemist  Licbig,  the  vegetable  soil  above 
the  limestone  rock,  when  acted  on  by  moisture  and 
air,  evolves  carbonic  acid  (carbon  dioxide).  Fall- 
ing rain,  becoming  impregnated  with  this  chemical 
compound,  is  capable  of  dissolving  the  limestone, 
and  subsequently  losing  by  evaporation  a  portion 
of  the  carbonic  acid,  parts  with  the  calcareous  mat- 
ter, which  it  leaves  in  the  form  of  stalactite.  The 
dropping  of  water  impregnated  with  carbonate  of 
lime  from  the  tips  of  the  pendulous  stalactites,  gen- 
erates the  stalagmites,  and  hermetically  seals  the 
aqueous  deposits  beneath  for  geological  examina- 
tion. It  is  remarkable  that,  tested  by  these  organic 
remains,  caverns  do  not,  as  might  be  anticipated, 
range  over  a  succession  of  formations ;  they  soem  to 
bo  all  but  limited  to  the  Newer-Plioceue  arid  Post- 
Pliocene  periods. 

cave-earth, «. 

Geol.:  A  stratum  of  earth  constituting  the  old 
floor  of  a  cave,  previous  to  tho  deposition  of  the 
stalagmite  by  which,  as  a  rule,  it  is  now  covered. 

"Cave-earth  is  not  stratified,  nnd  contains  many  fallen 
fragments  of  rock,  rounded  atones,  and  broken  pieces  of 
stalagmite." — Daw  sun:  Earth  find  J/«u,  eh.  xiii, 

cave-guarded,  «.  Guarded  or  protected  in  a 
cave. 

cave-hyena,  cave-hyaena,  «. 

Palceont.:  Hyirnn  x/«'/<i'fi.  ;i  fossil,  a  hyena  akin 
to  H.  crocuta  of  South  Africa,  of  which  it  may  be 
only  a  variety. 

"The  care-hyena  and  cave-tiger  are  found  iissociiiied 
with  the  tYsits  spelucus  in  the  caverns." — Lubbook;  Pre- 
liisturir  7Ymr*,  p.  238. 


cavel 

*cave-keeping,  a.  Secret,  retired  from  sight,  a» 
though  hidden  in  a  cave. 

"In  men,  as  in  a  rough-grown  grove,  remain 
Cave-keeping  evils  that  obscurely  sleep." 

Shakesp.;  Lucrece,  1249-51. 

cave-lion,  s. 

Palceont.:  A  fossil  lion,  Felix  spelcea,  akin  to  if 
not  even  identical  with  the  F.  leo  of  modern  times. 

cave-pika,  s. 

Palceont.:  A  fossil  species  of  Lagomys  found  in 
Post-Pliocene  deposits  in  Europe. 

cave-rat,  s.    A  species  of  rat  living  underground- 

cave  (2),  s.    [Icel.  afccr/r=with  force.] 

1.  A  stroke,  a  push. 

2.  A  toss. 

cave  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.    [CAVE,  s.] 
*A.  Transit  i  w : 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  To  hollow  out. 
"Under  a  steepe  Miles  aide  it  placed  wftfl, 

There  where  the  moldred  earth  had  cav'd  the  banke." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  v.  38. 

2.  Tech.:    To  separate   grain   from   the    broken 
straw. 

"  I  cave  come.    J'eacouse  le  grain."— Palsgrave. 
B.  Intransitive: 
*1.  To  dwell  in  a  cave. 

"It  may  be  heard  at  court,  that  such  as  we 
Care  here,  hunt  here,  are  outlaws,     .    .     ." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

i2.  To  sink  or  fall  down,  to  give  way. 

*[  To  cave  in:  To  give  way,  to  yield.    (Slang.) 

"  A  puppy    .    .    .    joins  the  chase  with  heart  and  soul, 

but  cares  in  at  about  fifty  yards."—!/.  Kingsley;  Geoffry 

Jlitinlii/i,  ch.  x.\viii. 

To  cave  over:  To  fall  over  suddenly.    (Scotch.) 
"Sitting  down  fonj   a  bedside,   he  care*  backorerso 

that  his  feet  stack  out  stiff    and  dead."—  Mellvili:  MS., 

p.  32. 

To  cave  the  head:  To  toss  it  in  a  haughty  or  awk- 
ward way. 

"  Up  starts  a  priest,  and  his  hug  head  claws, 
Whose  conscience  was  but  yet  in  dead  thrawB, 
And  did  not  cease  to  cave,  and  paut, 
While  clyred  buck  was  prickt  and  gald." 

ClalOM.-  Poems,  p.  66. 

cave  (2),  v.  t.  [CA'.]  To  drive  backward  and 
forward ;  to  toss. 

cav  -e-at,  «.    [Lat.  caveat=\et  him  beware.  3d 
per.  sing.  pr.  sub,},  of  caveo=to  beware.] 
I.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  A  notice  or  warning  given  by  any  person 
interested  to  some  public  officer  not  to  do  a  certain 
act  until  the  party  giving  the  notice  has  been  heard 
in  opposition. 

"AwirenHsan  intimation  given  to  some  ordinary  or 
ecclesiastical  judge  by  the  act  of  man,  notifying  to  him, 
that  he  ought  to  beware  how  he  acts  in  such  or  such  an 
affair."— A  yliffe. 

2.  Patent  Laws:  A  description  of  some  invention 
designed  to  be  patented,  lodged  in  the  office  before 
the  patent  right  is  taken  out,  operating  as  a  bar  ta 
applications  respecting  the  same  invention  from 
any  other  quarter. 

II.  Ord  Lang,  (fig.}:  A  warning,  a  caution,  a 
protest. 

"As,  however,  there  is  scarcely  any  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  true  method  of  philosopluzing  which  does  not 
require  to  be  guarded  against  errors  on  both  sides,  I 
must  enter  n  <-firrat  against  another  mixiipprehension,  of 
a  kind  directly  contrary  to  the  preceding."-— .7.  &  Mill: 
System  of  Logic,  §  3. 

Caveat  emptor  (Lat.) :  Let  the  purchaser  beware, 
t.  eM  let  him  examine  what  tie  is  buying  before  he 
completes  the  bargain ;  in  other  words,  the  risk  of 
the  purchase  lies  with  tho  purchaser. 

*cav  e  a  -tlftg,  s.  [Lat.  caveat,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-i lit/.  | 

Fturiu'i:  The  act  of  moving  the  sword  alter- 
nately from  one  side  to  the  other  of  that  of  tho 
adversary. 

*cav-e-a  -t8r,  s.    [Lat.  &  Eng.  caveat;  suff.  -or.} 

Law :  One  who  enters  a  caveat. 

cav  -el  (11,  *cav-ell,  cav'-Ill,  s.  FA  modification 
of  Enff.  cowl  (q.  v.).    Cf.  caple.']    A  low  fellow. 
"  Ane  cavell  quhilk  was  never  at  the  uchule." 

(7i<i/ujrrrf:    I.mulany,  ii.  GO. 

*cav-el  (2),  *cau-il,  *caf-le,  *kav'-el, 
*kev-il,  ».  [KAVEL.] 

1.  A  rod,  a  pole.     (Christ  Kirk  on  ihe  Green.) 

2.  A  Int. 

"  Syne  caflis  cast  quha  sail  our  master  be." 

HVr//«tr.  vii.878. 

3.  The  response  of  an  oracle. 

"Quhilis  he  says,  the  canillis  of  Licia." 

Duttt/la*:    Vinjil,  112,  55. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we",    w6t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    th6re;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf.     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     cfir,     rflle,     full;     tr?      Syrian.      93,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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cavolina 


4.  Fortune,  lot. 

"I  should  he  right  content 
For  the  kind  cavel  thut  to  me  was  lent." 

liossi  llelenore,  p.  128. 

5.  A  division  or  share  of  property;  an  allotment. 
"They  got  about  40  chalders  of  victual  and  silver  sent 

out  of  the  bishop' s  Jtari/."— Spaldiny,  i.  230. 

6.  A  ridge  of  growing  com. 

*cav-el,  v.  t.  [CAVEL  (2),  *.]  To  divide  by  lot,  to 
apportion. 

"The  heritors  of  Doit  met  every  fortnight  after  the 
f  a  veiling  of  the  water  iu  April."—  State.  Leslie  of  Patois, 
<£<•.,  1905,  p.  123. 

*cav-en-ard,  s.  [Fr.  caqnard*  caignard,  from 
Lat.  ca»<s=adog.J  A  rascal,  a  villain.  [CAYNAKD.J 

"Hede,  caHfimr''  .' 
What  dos  thee  here  at  this  imthe  ?" 

Ifai-elok,  2,389. 

cav  -en-dish,  s.  [Named  after  Thomas  Caven- 
dish, the  circumnavigator  and  buccaneer,  who  died 
in  1592.]  A  kind  of  tobacco  softened  and  pressed 
into  cakes. 

cav'-ern,  s.  &  «.  [Fr.  cavertte ;  Lat.  caverna  ~  a 
cavern;  cavus= hollow.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  cave  or  den. 

"  Patience  whispered  the  oaks  from  the  oracular  <•<»>••• /-,;s 
of  darkness."  Longfellow:  Epangeline,  ii.  3. 

B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compounds.) 
tcavern-cell,  s.    A  dwelling  in  a  cavern. 

"And  mothers  with  their  infants,  there  to  dwell 
In  tho  deep  forest  or  the  rrtrern-cell." 

Ili-muiis:  The  Abencerraye. 

icavern-damp,  s.  The  damp,  stagnant  atmos- 
phere pervading  caves. 

"  She  fails — she  sinks — as  dies  the  liiinp 
In  enamel  airs  or  C<I>-/T»-</<I//I/'." 

3Ioore:  Lalla  Rookh:  JVmc//.sf  and  the  Peri. 

cavern-deposits,  s.  pi.    [CAVE-DEPOSITS.] 
cavern-fern,  s. 

Bot. :  A  book-name  for  Antrnphvum.  (Tr<  </s.  "/ 
Bot.) 

cav'-e"rned,  «.    [(.\VVERN,  «.] 
tl.  Full  of  caverns  or  caves. 

"  The  wolves  yell'd  on  the  carem'tl  hill 
Where  echo  roll'd  in  thunder  still." 

Byron:  The  Siege  nfVurinfh,  bk.  ixi  iii. 
'"TwaB  seen  from  Pryden's  groves  of  oak, 
And  seen  from  cavemeil  Hawthornden." 

Scott:   Ln*t  Miiiftrel,  vi.  24. 

**i  Formed  in  or  through  a  cavern. 
"Now  pass*  d  the  rugged  road,  they  journey  down 
The  carer ii'rf  way  descending  to  the  town." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xvii.  230-1. 

*3.  Living  in  caverns. 

"No  careru'd  hermit,  rests  self-satisfy'd." 

Pope:  Essay  on  .Van,  iv.  42. 

j4.  Found  in  caverns. 

"And  cavern'd  gems  their  lustre  throw 
O'er  the  red  sea-flowers'  vivid  glow  ?" 

He  mans:  A  Tale  of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 

cav-er-nous,  «.  [Fr.  caverneux;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
caccrtioso ;  Lat.  carer?iosws=full  of  caverns;  cav- 
t-r>m  =  a  cavern.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literal!?/: 

(1)  Full  of  caverns. 

(2)  Deep,  low  down  in  caverns. 

" .    .    .    scarcely  heralded 

By  one  deep  monn,  forth  from  his  cavernous  depths 
The  earthquake  burst     .     .     ." 

Jlcmmis;  The  Vespers  of  Palermo. 

2.  Fig. :  Resembling  a  cavern. 

II.  Aunt.:  With  cavities  in  tho  anatomical  sense. 
In  this  usage  the  accent  is  commonly  on  the  second 
syllable. 

" .  .  .  in  the  Lamprey  the  lacteals  pass  forward,  and 
enter  the  abdominal  e-itrernons  sinus  beneath  the  norta." 
— Otcen:  Anatomy  of  1'ertebrates. 

*cav-ern -U-louS,  a.    [Lat.  cavermtla*  dim.  of 

i-,n-f  <-m/  =  a  caveni ;  cavus=  hollow,    and  Eiig.  adj. 
tuff,  -ou«.]    Full  of  little  cavities  or  hollow.-. 

"Unless  poured  out  in  a  very  liquid  state,  that  is.  of 
rery  grent  heat,  copper  will  not  cast  either  solid  or  temi- 
li.iiis.  but  is  ctirt-riutlouH  and  weak;  in  its  best  state  it 
tseems  porous." — fllack:  Lectures,  iii.  326.  (Ltttlutm.'} 

*cav  -es-on,  *cav  -es-son,  *.    [CAVKZOX.] 
*ca-Ve'-tO,  s.    [Imper.  of  v.  careo=to  be  wary  or 
cautious.]    Bo  cautious  or  wary. 

"Therefore,  car?ti>  be  thy  counsellor. 
Go,  clear  thy  crystals." 

>7mAv'--r..    //,  „,->,  P.,  ii.  3. 

fcav-et'-tO,  s.  [Ital.  cavetto=&  hollow,  from  caro, 
Lat.  covufl— hollow.] 

Arrh.:  A  concave  molding,  the  curvature  of 
whoso  section  does  not  exceed  the  quadrant  of  a 


circle.  It  is  the  reverse  of  the  ovolo  or  quarter- 
round,  and  is  sometimes  used  in  cornices,  pedes- 
tals, .fee, 

"The  Roman  moldings  are  nil  formed  of  parts  of  cir- 
cles .  .  .  is  the  Crtvetto  or  hollow.  This  is  a  quarter- 
round,  the  curve  turning  inward."— CasseH's  Technical 
Educator,  vol.  iii.,  p.  199. 

*cav'-e-zon,  *ca -yes  son,  *cav  -e-son,  s.  [Fr. 

c'trc{*on.  <••"•< -fiffmi :  Sp.  cdln'zon;  Ital.  rarezzonc  = 
a  covering  for  the  head;  from  O.  Fr.  chevece;  Sp. 
ro6eza=head;  Ital.  cavezza,  for  capezza—9.  halter, 
a  bridle,  from  Lat.  caput  =  head;  capistruni  =  a 
bridle,  a  halter.]  A  sort  of  noseband,  sometimes 
made  of  iron  and  sometimes  of  leather  or  wood; 
sometimes  flat  and  sometimes  hollow  or  twisted ; 
which  is  put  upon  the  nose  of  a  horse,  to  forward 
the  suppling  and  breaking  of  him. 

Cav'-I-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat..  from  the  native  Brazilian 
name  cabiai.~\ 

Zo6L :  A  genus  of  animals  of  the  class  Mammalia, 
order  Rodentia,  having  the  foretooth  two-wedged, 
grinders  eight,  tail  and  clavicles  none.  The  princi- 
pal species  are  the  C.  apercea  (Guinea-pig),  C.  anvli 
(Long-nQsed  Cavy),  &c.  They  are  natives  of  South 
America. 

cav'-I-ar,  cay-X-ar'-e,  s.  [In  Fr.  caviar;  Ital. 
caviale;  Sp.  cabial,  cabiar:  Romaic,  kabiarf.  Tlie 
etymology  is  uncertain,  but  perhaps  from  Lnt. 
firarum=sauce  or  pickle  (Jfo&n),or  from  the  Turk. 
havydr  or  Ad  vy<£r= caviare  (Skeat).'] 

1,  Lit, :    The   roes   of   sturgeon    and  other  fish 
caught  in  the  rivers  of^Russia,  dried,  salted,  and 
eaten  as  a  relish. 

"The  eggs  of  a  sturgeon,  being  salted  and  made  up 
into  a  mass,  were  first  brought  from  Constantinople  by 
the  Italians,  and  called  caviare." — Grew:  Mnnceum. 

2.  Fig. :    Anything  displeasing  or  not  according 
to  the  taste.    (Soused  from  the  fact  of  the  relish 
being  seldom  appreciated  at  first  use,  a  liking  for 
it  being  an  acquired  taste.) 

"  .f  .  .  for  the  play,  I  remember,  pleased  not  the 
million;  'twas  car/are  to  the  general." — Shakesp.:  Hamlet, 
ii.  2. 

^  The  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  unsettled. 
It  is  found  variously,  as  ca-veer',  ca-ve-ar , 
ca-ve-a  -re,  ca-vS-a'-re,  the  first  being  the  more 
usual. 

cav  -I-cb'rn,  B.  [Lat.  cavu«=hollow,  and  cornu= 
a  horn.] 

Zo6l. :  Any  ruminant  animal  whose  horns  are  hol- 
low and  planted  on  a  bony  recess  of  the  fronts,  as 
the  antelope.  (R.  Owen.) 

cav-I-cor'-nl-a, s.  pi.    [CAVTCORX.] 

ZoOL:  The  typical  section  of  the  order  Ruminan- 
tia,  containing  the  Hollow- horned  Ruminants. 
[OAVICORN.]  There  are  three  families,  the  Anti- 
lopidee,  Ovidse,  and  Bovidse. 

cav'-I-dse,  s. pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  cavia  (q.  v.), 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf .  -idee.] 

1.  Zoftl.:  TheCayies,  a  family  of  Rodents,  having 
no  clavicles,  unguiculato  toes,  a  rudimentary  tail, 
and,  as  a  rule,  eight  rootless  molars  in  each  jaw. 
It  contains  the  Capybaras.  Agoutis,  and  Pacas.  The 
family  is  almost  exclusively  South  American. 

2.  PalcRont. :  Species  of  Cavidro  exist  ia  South 
America,  in  Post-Pliocene  beds  and  caves. 

Cav'-Ie,  s.    [A  corrupted  form  of  cavalier  (q.  v.i.] 
"And  when  both  houses  vote  agen,  the  caries  to  be 
gone."  Bronte:  Songs  (1661).    (Halliwell.) 

cav'-Il,  *cau-yll,  *cau-il,  *cav-ill,  v.  i.  &  t.  [O. 
Fr.  caviller— to  cavil,  wrangle,  reason  crossly  (Cot- 
grave);  Lat.  cavillor—to  banter ;  cavilia,  cavillum^ 
or  cavillus=a  jeering,  a  caviling  (Skeat).] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  raise  empty  or  frivolous  objec- 
tions, to  argue  captiously. 

"  .     .     .     as  thou  lovest  and  honor'st  arms, 
Let's  fight  it  out,  and  not  stand  mrtVnif/  thus.'* 

."7(.iA.-^j*..  Henry  IV.,  /*/.  ///.,  i.  1. 

*1  With  of; 

"He  car iln  first  at  the  poet's  insisting  so  much  upon 
the  effects  of  Achilles'  rage."—  Po^e:  Xotes  on  tht  I!i<nl. 

*B.  Travis.:  To  object  to  or  to  find  fault  with 
frivolously  or  captiously. 

"Thou  didst  accept  them:  wilt  thou  enjoy  the  good, 
Then  writ  the  conditions'?" 

Milton:  r»i,'tttli*i-  Lost,  bk.  x. 

T  For  the  difference  between  to  cavil  and  to  cen- 
sure, see  CENSURE,  r*. 

cav  -U  (1),  s.  [CAVIL,  r.]  A  captious  or  frivo- 
lous objection. 

"That's  but  a  cavil:  he  is  old."—  S/mA-esp..-  Taminy  of  the 
Shrew,  ii.  1. 

caV-Il(2),8.    [KEVEL.] 
1.  Xaut.:  A  large  cleat. 

'2.  ArrhceoL:  A  small  stone  nx  with  a  flat  face 
and  a  pointed  peen.  It  resembles  a  jeddin^-ax. 


cay'-Il-fr,  s.  [Eng.  raril;  •er.']  A  man  fond  <>f 
making  objections ;  an  unfair  adversary ;  a  captious 
disputant. 

"The  candor  which  Horace  shews  is  that  which  dis- 
tinguishes a  critic  from  a  cuvilt-r."  —  Addition:  Guard  inn. 

cav  -Il-Ing,  ;»»-.  par.,  a.  A  «.    [CAVIL,  r.] 

A.  <fc  B.   As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 

verb.) 

"...    notwithstanding  his  depreciatory  and  cat-Hint/ 

criticism  of  that  great  writer."—  Lewis;  Cred,  Early  K<»nn,i 

Hist.  (1855;,  ch.  vii.,  §  2,  vol.  i.,  p.  246. 

C.  Assitbst.:  The  act  or  habit  of  raising  frivolous 
objections. 

cay  -Il-Ing- 1?,  adv.  [Eng.  caviling;  -ly.]  In  a 
caviling  or  captious  manner;  captiously. 

*cav -Il-Ing-ness,  .s.  [Eng.  caviling;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  caviling  or  captious. 

*C&v-Xl-la'-tion,  ».  [Lat.  cavittaft'o=thoact  of 
caviling,  from  c<m'Hor=to  cavil.]  A  disposition  to 
make  captious  objections ;  the  practice  of  objecting 
frivolously  or  captiously ;  caviling. 

"  I  might  add  so  much  concerning  the  large  odds  be- 
tween, the  case  of  the  eldest  churches  in  regard  of 
heathens,  and  ours  in  respect  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
that  very  cav  illation  itself  should  be  satisfied."— HooK. 

*cav-il-on,  *cav-el-loun,  ».  [CAVIL,  r.]  A  dis- 
pute. 

"  Askuyghtez  in  caitetoun."—  Sir  Gawayne,  683. 

*cav'-ll-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  ravi/,  and  suff.  -pits.] 
Fond  of  raising  frivolous  or  captious  objections; 
caviling. 

"Those  persons  are  said  to  be  caviloits  and  unfaithful 
advocates,  by  whose  fraud  and  iniquity  justice  is  de- 
stroyed."— Ayliffe. 

*cay'-Il-Ous-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  cavilaus;  -1y.~\  In  a 
caviling  manner,  captiously. 

"  Since  that  so  captiously  is  urged  against  us." — Jfilt»n  .• 
Art.  of  Peace  between  the  E.  of  Orm.  and  the  Irish. 

*cav -Il-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  cariloux :  -ness.']  Tho 
quality  of  being  cavilous  or  fond  of  raising  frivol- 
ous objections ;  captiousness. 
*ca-vin  (1),  s.    [Fr. ;  from  Lat.  cariw=hollow.] 
Mil.:  An  old  term   for  a   natural    hollow  large 
enough  to  shelter  troops  when  attacking  a  fortress. 
Also  a  hollow  way  running  round  the  works  of  a 
fortified  place. 
*ca-vln  (2),  s.    [CONVENT.] 
Cav  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [C.\YE,  r.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:     (See  the 
verb.) 

'C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  separating 
short,  broken  straw  from  the  grain. 

caving-rake,  s.  A  rake  for  separating  the  chaff 
from  the  grain  when  spread  on  the  barn  floor. 

cav  -Ings,  cav'-vlng,  s.  pi.  [CAVE,  r.]  Short 
broken  straw  raked  from  tho  grain.  . 

cav'-I-t^,  s.  [Fr.  cavitc',  Lat.  cat/if  as = a  hollow, 
irorn  cai-ua=hollow.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  hollow  place. 

"  The  vowels  are  made  Tiy  a  free  passage  of  breath, 
vocalized  through  the  cavity  of  the  mouth;  the  said  car 
ity  being  differently  shaped  by  the  postures  of  the  throat, 
tongue  Mid  lip*." — Holder:  Elem.  of  Speech. 

f2.  The  staie>  ijt  being  hollow. 
"  The  carity  or  hollowness  of  the  place."' — Goodwin, 

II.  Anat. :  (For  definition  see  extract.) 

"  Cavity  ...  in  Anatomy  ...  is  used  to  signify 
any  excavation  or  even  depression  of  more  than  ordinary 
depth,  which  may  exist  in  or  between  the  solid  parts. 
Hence  we  find  cavities  existing  ia  bones  or  formed  bythe 
junction  of  one  or  more  bones.  .  .  .  But  we  have  like- 
wise large  excavations  whose  walls  are  of  a  more  compli- 
cated arrangement,  and  which  are  destined  to  receive  and 
protect  those  organs  which  are  concerned  in  the  functions 
of  innervation,  respiration,  and  digestion  .  .  .  namely 
the  cephalic  or  cranial  cavity  containing  the  brain,  the 
thoracic  ear  ity  containing  the  organs  of  respiration,  and 
the  abdominal  cnrittj  containing  the  organs  of  digestion 
and  of  the  secretion  of  urine.  To  this  last  is  appended, 
as  a  continuation,  the  pelvic  carittj."—T'»ltl;  ( ,'ucl<>j><i  ,/;•> 
of  Amttoittii  nud  Physiology. 

^f  For  the  difference  between  a  rai'iti/  and  ;in 
i'i><  itin<i.  M'»>  OPENING,  8. 

ca  -VO,  a.    [Ital.  c«ro= hollow ;  Lat.  ccmw.] 

cavo-relievo,  «.  An  Egyptian  style  of  sculptur- 
ing, in  which  the  higher  relief  is  only  on  a  level 
with  the  plane  of  the  stone,  the  rounded  sides  of 
tho  figures  being  cut  into  the  material. 

cav-6-ll'-na,  s.  [Fr,  cavoline;  Ital.  cavolino— 
di\  ision,  because  the  tentacles  are  foliated.] 

Zo&l.:  A  genus  of  nudibranchiate  Gasteropoda. 
turniyliedu  itli  four  tf-ntacula  above  and  two  on  tin- 
rides  of  the  montht  and  radiating  n-tiform  branchiap 
arranged  in  transverse  rows  on  the  buck.  Jt  is  now 
reduced  to  a  s.ub-genu.s  of  /Eolis. 


Doll,     b6y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem,     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -dle;     &c.  =  bel,     del. 


cavolinite 

cav-6-ll -nite,  *.  [Named  after  Cavolini,  a 
Neapolitan  naturalist,  with  Eng.  suff.  -He  \.Min.) 
(q.  v.)«] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Nephilite  (q.  v.).  The  longi- 
tudinal rifts  within  give  it  a  silky  luster.  It  is 
from  Vesuvius,  where  it  occurs  in  hexahedral 
crystals  with  other  minerals  lining  the  cavity  of  a 
geode* 

*ca  -VOus,  a.  [Eng.  cav(e) ,'  suff.  -OK*.]  Abound- 
kig  in  caves,  hollow. 

ca  -vjf,  ».    [Mod.  Lat.  ra  via,  from  Brazil,  cabiai.] 

Zo6L:  A  genus  of  South  American  Rodents.  It 
includes  the  Guinea-pig  (Cavia  cobaya).  All  have 
a  short  tail,  or  none  at  all,  and  bear  a  slight  resem- 
blance to  a  pig. 

caw  (1),  v.  i.  [An  onomatopoeic  word.  Cf.  A.  S. 
ceo;  I)ut.ka,kat;  Scotch  fca=a  crow.]  To  make  a 
uoise  like  a  rook  or  crow. 

caw  (2),  v.  t.    [C'A'.]    To  drive. 

caw  (1),  8.  [Cxw,  «.]  The  noise  or  cry  made  by 
a  crow,  rook,  or  raven. 

caw  (!),«.    [CA1.] 

cawf,  s.    [CALF.] 

caw -111,  s.    [GAVEL.]    Alot- 

caw'-Ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CAW,  t'.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

"  The  cawing  rooks,  and  sea-mews  from  afar." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  17. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  cry  or  caw  of  a  crow,  rook,  or 
raven. 
'caw-Ing  (2),  *caw-yng,  pr.par.&s.  [CALL,r.] 

A.  Aspr.par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  Ai  subst.:  The  act  of  driving. 

"The cawyng  of  wedderis  in  grit  I  in  flocks]  furth  of 
the  schyir."— Aberd.  Reg.,  A.  1545,  V.  19. 

cawk,s.   [CAUK.] 

*cawk,  *cauk,  v.  i.  [Fr.  cauquer="to  trede,  as 
a  cocke  clothe  a  henne  (Cotgrave) ;  Lat.  cafco=to 
tread,]  To  breed. 

"  Some  briddes  at  the  bile  thorugh  brethyng 

conceyved, 
And  some  caiikede." 

Langland:  P.  Plowman,  7,292. 

cawk-er,  cauk  -§r,  s.    [CALKER.] 

1.  The  hinder  part  of  a  horse-shoe  sharpened  and 
turned  downward,  so  as  to  prevent  clipping  on  ice, 

2.  A  dram ;  a  glass  of  ardent  spirits. 

"The  magistrates  wi'  loyal  din, 
Tak  aff  their  cau'ker.i," 

-Vnijiie:  Siller  Gun,  D.  89. 

cawk  -Ing,  s.    [CAUKIN-O.] 
cawk'-f ,  a.    [('AUKY.] 

caw  -lie,  s.  [From  Eng.  cow/.]  A  man  (in  con- 
tempt).  (Scotch.) 

cawm'-§r,  v.  t.    [CALM.]    To  quiet,  to  calm, 
oawmys,  s.    [CALMES.]   A  mold. 

"That  every  merchande — sail  bring  hame  as  oft  as  he 
salis  or  seudis  his  gudis  at  eqery  tyme  twa  hagbutis — 
with  powder  and  cairmys  for  furnessing  of  the  samin," 
Ac.— Acts  Ju.  I'.,  1535,  ed.  1814,  p.  346. 

caw  -quaw,  s.  [For  etym.  see  dof.]  The  name 
given  by  the  Oreo  Indians  to  the  Canada  Porcu- 
pine (Erethizon  dorsatum) . 

cax   es,  s.    [CASHES.] 

*cax  -6n,  s.  [From  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
maker  of  wigs.]  A  wig. 

"  The  other,  an  old,  discolored,  unkempt,  angry  caxon, 
denoting  frequent  and  bloody  execution." — Lamb:  Christ's 
Hospital  Fire-and-Twenty  Years  Ago. 

cfix'-OU,  Sf  [Sp.  e<ux»i=a  box  or  chest,  a  weight 
of  50  cwt.  of  ore,  augment,  of  ccwa=a  chest ;  from 
Lat.  capsa.]  A  chest  of  ores  of  any  metal  that  has 
been  burnt,  ground,  and  washed,  and  is  ready  to  bo 
refined.  (Chalmers.) 

Caz'-tAn,  s.  [From  William  Caxton,  the  intro- 
ducer of  pnutingiutp  England,  born  in  Kent,  about 
1412,  died  at  Westminster,  1492.  His  printing-press 
was  in  the  Almonry  at  Westminster.  Sixty-four 
books  are  known  to  nave  been  printed  by  him.  His 
first  work  was  the  Recuyell  of  the  Histort/es  of 
Troye,  printed  at  Cologne  about  1476.  This  was  the 
first  work  printed  in  the  English  language.] 

1.  Ord.Lanij.:  The  printer  named  above. 

2.  Bibliog. :  \  book  printed  by  William  Caxtou. 
cay,  kay,  cay-6  (01119.),  key?   (pi.),  ».   [Sp. 

cof/os,  pl.=shelvus.  sand-banks,  rocks,  islets  in  the 
sea.]  [KEYS.] 

cay  a  po  -nl-a,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Probably 
the  name  of  the  plant  in  one  of  the  Brazilian-Indian 
languages.] 

Bat. :  A  genus  or  plants,  order  Cucurbitaceo1. 
The  species,  which  are  Brazilian,  are  drastics  of 
great  energy. 
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cay  -enne,  s.  &  a.  [From  Cayenne,  in  South 
America.]  [('APSICCM.] 

cayenne  pepper,  s.  The  dried  powdered  fruits 
of  various  specie*  of  Capsicum.  Specially  those  of 
the  West  Indian  Capsicum  annuuin. 

cay  -man,  cai  -man,  s.  [From  the  native  word 
in  Guiaua.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  American  reptiles,  belonging  to 
the  Crocodile  family.  It  is  distinguished  from  the 
true  crocodile  by  having  its  feet  only  half-webbed. 
An  alligator. 

"  The  slaves,  on  their  arrival  from  Africa,  at  sight  of  n 
crocodile  gave  it  immediately  the  name  of  cni/maii."  — 
Translation  of  Curler's  Regne  Animal,  Saari,  iix  I'.'ii. 

*cay-nard,  s.    [CAVENARD.]    A  rascal,  a  villain. 
"See,  olde  caynard,  is  this  thin  array?" 

Chaucer:  Wife  of  Bath,  Pro!.,  5,817. 

*cay'-tlf,  a.  &  s.    [CAITIFF.] 

*cay'-tlve,  a.  &  o.    [CAITIFF.] 

ea-zlc ,  ca  ziq  ue  (que  as  k),  o.  [Sp.  cacique. 
from  the  native  Haytian  word.]  A  king  or  chief 
among  some  Indian  tribes  of  this  country. 

"The  principal  cazique  of  the  island  came  to  visit 
Cortes,  .  .  ." — Townsend:  Conquest  of  Mexico,  i.  15. 

*caz  -I-ml,  x.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An  old  astrolog- 
ical term,  denoting  the  center  or  middle  of  the 
sun.  A  planet  is  said  to  be  in  cazimi  when  not  dis- 
tant from  the  sun,  either  in  longitude  or  latitude, 
above  17  minutes ;  or  the  apparent  semi-diameter  of 
the  sun,  and  of  the  planet.  Kersey  says  17  degrees, 
and  the  annotator  on  the  Old  Plays,  who  copies 
him,  has  raised  it,  by  a  new  error,  to  70  degrees. 
(\ares.) 

"  Til  find  the  cuspe,  and  Alfridaria, 
And   know  what  planet  is  in  cazimi." 

Album,  O.  PI.,  vii.  171. 

ca  -zo,  s.  [Sp.  cazo=a  stew-pan,  a  saucepan,  a 
great  spoon.] 

Metal. :  A  vessel  with  a  copper  bottom  in  which 
ores  of  silver  are  treated  in  the  hot  process. 

caz'-zle,  «.  &  a.  [CASSIE.]  A  sack  or  net  made 
of  straw. 

cazzle-Chalr,  s.  A  sort  of  easy-chair  of  plaited 
straw. 

*caz-z6n,  s.  [Fr.  pa«m=turf  (Latham).]  [CA8- 
ixo  (2),  o.]  Dried  dung  of  cattle,  used  for  fuel. 
(Provincial.) 

Cd.  Chem.:  The.  symbol  for  the  element  Cad- 
mium. 

Cft.  CVm. :  The  symbol  for  the  element  Cerium. 

ce-an-0  -  tt  as,  s.  [Gr.  fceano<Ao«=a  kind  of 
thistle.] 

Bot. :  Red-root,  a  genus  of  smooth,  pubescent, 
shrubby  plants,  order  Rhamnaceee,  natives  of  this 
country,  with  erect  branches,  and  whites  blue  or 
yellow  flowers  disposed  in  terminal  panicles,  or  in 
axillary  racemes.  In  America  Ceanothus  ameri- 
canub  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  New  Jer- 
sey tea.  the  leaves  having  been  formerly  used  for 
the  same  purpose  as  those  of  the  Chinese  plant.  In 
Canada  it  is  used  for  dyeing  wool  a  nankeen  or  cin- 
namon color. 

cease,  *?essen,  *cesen,  *seesen,  *9e$yn, 
•sesse,  *seasse,  v.  t.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  cesser;  Sp. 
cesar;  It.  cessare,  from  Lat.  cesso=to  go  slowly, 
cease,  frequent,  of  cedo=to  give  way,  yield.) 

I.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  come  to  an  end,  leave  off,  give  over,  desist. 

(1)  Absolutely: 

"  Cecyn.     Cesso." — Prompt.  Airr. 

"  We  shalle  not  seasse,  but  ding  all  downe." — Townley: 
Mysteries,  p.  65. 

(2)  With  an  infinitive  following : 

"  The  stream  will  cease  to  flow." 

Tennyson:  All  Things  trill  Die. 

(3)  With  the  preposition  from : 

"  The  lives  of  all  who  cease  from  combat,  spare." 

Dryilfit. 

2.  To  be  at  an  end,  to  exist  no  longer. 

"All  charite  shal  cease  among  the  men." 

Gower,  i.  38. 

*3.  To  become  extinct,  to  pass  away. 
"  The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  ceased,  they  ceased  in 
Israel    .    .    ." — Judges  v.  7. 
4.  To  rest,  leave  off  for  a  time,  desist  from 
"...    without  ceasing  I  have  remembrance  of  thee  in 
my  prayers  night  and  day." — 2  Tim.  i.  3. 
II.  Trait*. :  To  put  a  stop  to,  to  end. 
"  But  he,  her  fears  to  cease, 
Sent  dowu  the  meek-ey'd  peace." 

Milton:  Jfetttrfty,  45. 

*7  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  cease, 
leave  off,  anil  discontinue:  "  To  cease  is  neuter ;  to 
leave  off  and  discontinue  are  active  ;  we  cease  from 
doing  a  thing;  Deleave  off  or  discontinue  a  thing. 


cecidomyia 

CVr/.w  is  used  either  for  particular  actions  or  general 
habits;  lenre  off  more  usually  and  properly  for  par- 
ticular actions:  discontinue  for  general  habits.  A 
restless  spoiled  child  never  ceases  crying  until  it  nas 
obtained  what  it  wants ;  it  is  a  mark  of  impatience 
not  to  cease  lamenting  when  one  is  in  pain.  Ala- 
borer  leaves  off  his  work  at  any  given  hour.  A 
delicate  person  discontinues  his  visits  when  they 
are  found  not  to  be  agreeable.  It  should  be  our 
first  endeavor  to  cease  to  do  evil.  It  is  never  good 
to  leave  off  working  while  there  is  anything  to  do, 
and  time  to  do  it  in.  The  discontinuing  a  good  prac- 
tice without  adequate  grounds  evinces  great  insta- 
bility of  character."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

'9ease,  «.  [CEASE,  t'.]  The  end,  extinction  or 
failure. 

"The  cease  of  majesty 
Dies  not  alone;  but,  like  a  gulf,  doth  draw 
What's  near  it  with  it." 

Shake:-p.;  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

(eased,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CEASE.] 

(ease -less,  «.  [Eng.  cease;  -ie«s.]  Incessant, 
unceasing,  unending. 

"Till,  ceaseless  in  its  growth,  it  clnim'd  to  stand." 

Coieper:  On  the  Ice  Islands  seen  fioatimj  in   thr  Herman 
Ocean. 

$ease  -less-lf,  ode.  [Eng.  ceaseless;  -/(/.]  Un- 
ceasingly, incessantly,  without  ceasing. 

ceas  -Ing,  }n:  par.,  a.ks.    [CEASE,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  d:  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  leaving  off,  or  desisting 
from  anything ;  a  stoppage. 

"...  he  did  not  mean  by  abrogation  a  ceasing,  but 
an  alteration  and  abatement.  — Warburton:  Remarks  on 
Oci-it*.  Reflect.,  pt.  ii. 

t9ea  -sure,  s.    [CJESUKA.]    The  rhythm  of  verse. 
"  Divine  du  Bartas,  hid  his  heavenly  ceasures, 
Singing  the  mighty  world's  immortal  story?  " 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas. 

9eb-a-dll  -la,  s.    [CEVADILLA.] 

*9e-bell,  o.    [Etymology  doubtful.] 

Music :  The  name  of  an  air  or  theme  in  common 
time  of  four  bar  phrases,  forming  a  subject  upon 
which  to  execute  "divisions"  upon  the  lute  or 
violin.  This  style  of  air,  although  frequently 
found  in  books  for  the  violin  in  the  17th  century,  is 
now  obsolete;  its  principal  feature  was  the  alter- 
nation of  grave  and  acute  notes  which  formed  the 
several  strains.  (Stainer  dt  Barrett.) 

qe'-t>l-0.sa,s.pl.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  ceb(us)  (q.v.), 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Quadrumana  (Monkeys) ,  con- 
sisting of  species  with  long  and  prehensile  tails. 
There  are  38  teeth,  6  of  them  in  either  jaw  being 
molars.  They  have  neither  cheek-pouches  nor  cal- 
losities. They  occur  in  tropical  America.  [CEBUS.J 

9e-W-nse,s.pI.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  ceb(us),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Zool.:  The  typical  sub-family  of  the  cebid» 
(q.v.). 

9e-brl-5n -I-de§,  9e-brl  8n'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [From 
cebrio,  the  typical  genus;  and  Lat.  pi.  suff.  -idee, 
-ides.  ] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  coleopterous  insects,  in 
which  all  the  joints  of  the  tarsi  are  entire,  and 
without  pellets,  and  the  posterior  thighs  not  larger 
than  the  others.  The  European  species  appear  in 
great  numbers  after  heavy  rains.  (Craig.) 

96  -bfis,  o.  [From  Gr.  kebos=&  long-tailed  mon- 
key.] 

1.  Zool.:  A  genus  of  American  monkeys,  of  which 
the  type  is  the  Simia  apella  of  Linnspus.    It  has 
;i  short  muzzle  and  prehensile  tail,  with  a  facial 
angle  of  60'. 

2.  Palceont.:  It  is  found  in  Post-Pliocene  strata 
in  South  America. 

ceb-f-u  -ra,  ».  The  name  of  a  largo  Brazilian 
tree,  the  bark  of  which  is  used  in  decoctions  for 
baths  and  fomentations  in  rheumatism  of  the  limbs 
uud  cutaneous  diseases.  Called  also  Cebipara. 

*9ec,  *9eke,  a.    [SICK.] 

"Or,  or  seeke.  (Ceke  or  sekenes.)  Inflrmus.  eger, 
languidly."— Prompt.  Parr. 

9ec-chln,  s.  [SEQUIN,  ZECBIX.]  An  Italian  gold 
coin,  a  sequin. 

"Here  I  have  brought  a  bag  of  bright  ceccliines, 
Will  quite  weigh  down  his  plate." 

Sen  Juttsim :  Fox,  i.  1. 

9e-9ld  6  my  -I-a,  s.  [From  Gr.  kekis,  genit. 
k(kidos=  .  .  .  a  gall-nut,  and  tn«i'a  =  a  fly.] 

Entom.:  \  genus  of  two-winged  flies,  Diptera,  of 
the  family  Tipulidse,  having  the  wind's  resting  hori- 
zontally with  three  longitudinal  nervures ;  head 
hemispherical;  antennae  as  long  as  the  body,  and 
generally  24-jomted,  the  joints  hairy  (in  females  14- 
jointed) ;  the  two  basal  joints  short,  legs  long; 
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"basal  joint  of  tarsi  very  short,  second  long.  Steph- 
ens enumerates  twenty-six  species,  all  of  which  arc 
of  small  size.  Cecidomi/itt  iritici,  the  Wheat-fly,  is 
well  known  from  its  attacks  on  wheat. 

ge-gll  -I-an§,  s.  [Fr.  cecilies,  from  Lat.  ccecilia 
=  a  slow-worm  or  blind-worm;  ccefHS^blind.] 

ZooL :  A  family  and  genus  of  naked  vertebrates, 
placed  by  Linnseus  and  Cuvier  among  serpents,  but 
now  known  to  be  amphibians.  The  eyes  are  ex- 
ceeding small,  whence  the  name  given  to  them  ;  the 
skin  is  smooth,  viscous  and  striated,  with  annular 
folds.  It  is  not  properly  naked,  but  the  scales  are 
very  minute  and  indistinct.  All  the  species  are 
natives  of  warm  climates.  [C-fiCTbIAJD.fi. ] 

*<je'-Ql-tjf,  s.  [Fr.  cecite;  Lat.  ccecifas=blmd- 
ness;  ccecws=bliud.J  Blindness. 

"They  are  not  blind,  nor  yet  distinctly  see;  there  is  in 
them  no  cecity,  yet  more  than  a  cectititiicy;  .  .  ." — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors, 

*$e-Cle,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Of.  Gael.  sgail=8. 
•cover,  a  veil,  sgaileach=&  veil,  a  curtain.]  A  can- 
opy. ( Weale.) 

geC'-6-gTaph,  s.  [Lat.  rcefits^blind;  Or.  qrapho 
=to  write.]  A  French  writing-machine  for  the 
blind;  a  chiragon. 

ge-cr6'p-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Cecrops,  a  fabu- 
lous king  of  Athens.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  large-leaved,  soft-wooded  milky 
.trees,  natives  of  tropical  South  America,  and 
belonging  to  the  order  of  Artocarpads.  More  than 
twenty -five  species  are  known.  C.  peltata,  the 
Trumpet-tree  of  the  West  Indies,  is  so  called  from 
its  hollow  branches  being  used  for  musical  instru- 
ments, especially  a  species  of  drum  called  by  the 
native  Indians  Amboobas.  It  grows  very  rapidly 
and  attains  a  height  of  upward  of  fifty  feet.  The 
wood  is  very  light,  and  is  commonly  used  in  the 
"West  Indies  for  making  floats  for  fishing-nets. 

ge'-crops,  s.    [The  fabulous  first  king  of  Athens.] 

Zo6l. :  A  genus  of  Crustacea,  of  the  order  Siphon- 
•ostoma,  and  family  Caligina  or  Caligidae. 

*ge-Cii  -tl-en-g3?,  s.  [Lat.  ccecutiens>  pr.  par.  of 
^cecutio  =  to  be  blind ;  Cfecus  =  blind.]  A  partial 
blindness;  a  tendency  to  blindness,  (See  instance 
under  Cecity.) 

ge  -dar,  *ge-dir,  *ee-dre,  *ae"-dyr,  s.  &  a.  [A.S. 
<-eder-bedm,  ceder-treoni ;  Sw.  cedert  ceder-trao ; 
Dan.  cedertra;  Dut.  ceder  boom  ;  Ger.ceder;  Gael, 
-settdar;  Wei.  cedr;  Fr.  cedre;  Prov.  cedre,  sedre; 
-Sp.  &  Port,  cedro ;  Ital.  cedra;  Lat.  cedrus;  Gr. 
kedros~(\)  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  (2)  a  kind  of 
juniper.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Scrip.  <&  Bot,:  A  tree  or  trees  called  in  Heb. 
«re2,  from  araz,  the  root  of  aruz  =  coiled,  com- 
pressed.   In  Sept.  Gr.  it  is  kedros,    Erez  still  con- 
tinues in  the  Arab,  arz,  and  seems  to  he  a  generic 
word,  almost  like  the  English  cedar^  but  limited 
.apparently  to  species  of  the  pine  family,  of  which 
several  are  on  Mount  Lebanon,  the  three  most  nota- 
ble being  "  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,"  pre-eminently  so 
-called  [II.  1],  the  Deodar  [II.  1,  and  Deodar],  and 
the  Scotch  fir  (Pi mis  sylvestris).     The   masts  for 
ships  spoken  of  in  Ezek.  xxvii.5  were  probably  from 
the  Scotch  fir;  while  the  tree,  of  which  it  is  said 
that "  his  boughs  were  multiplied  and  his  branches 
became   long,     is   plainly  the  typical  "Cedar  of 
Lebanon."    The  wood  of  that  species  is  soft,  and 
not  specially  valuable :  and,  contrary  to  the  received 
opinion,  the  erez  which  furnished  the  beams,  &c.,  of 
Solomon's  temple,  may  have   been  from    another 
species  of  Lebanon  pine. 

II.  Ord.  Lang,  d:  Bot.:  The  English  name  given 
to  various  trees,  chiefly  of  the  orders  Pinacero  (Con- 
ifers) and  Cedrelacere  (Cedrelads). 

1.  ( Of  the  order  Pinacea?) : 

(1)  The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  (Abies  cedrus,  often 
called  Cedrus  Libani).  From  the  allusion  to  it  in 
Scripture  it  has,  for  many  centuries,  been  an  object 
of  interest,  and  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago 
Miller  thus  described  it:  "It  is  evergreen;  the 
leaves  are  much  narrower  than  those  of  the  pine- 
tree,  and  many  of  them  produced  out  of  one 
tubercle,  resembling  a  painter's  pencil ;  it  has  male 
flowers,  or  katkins,  produced  at  remote  distances 
from  the  fruit  on.  the  same  tree.  The  seeds  are  pro- 
duced in  large  cones,  squamose  and  turbinated. 
The  extension. of  the  branches  is  very  regular  in 
cedar  trees;  the  ends  of  .the  shoots  declining  and 
thereby  showing  their  upper  surface,  which  is  con- 
stantly clothed  with  green  leaves  so  regularly  as  to 
appear  at  a  distance  like  a  green  carpet,  and,  in 
waving  about,  make  an  agreeable  prospect.  The 
wood  of  this  famous  tree  is  accounted  proof  against 
the  putrefaction  of  animal  bodies.  The  sawdust  i-; 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  secrets  used  by  the  mounte- 
banks who  pretend  to  have  the  embalming  mystery. 
This  wood  is  also  said  to  yield  an  oil,  which  is 
famous  for  preserving  books  and  writings ;  and  tho 
wood  is  thought  by  Bacon  to  continue  above  a  thou- 
sand years  sound." 


(2)  Various  junipers:  Spec,  (a)  the  Virginian 
Cedar  (Juniper  us  viryiniana,  (6)  the  Bermuda 
Cedar  (J.  bermudiana),  and  (c)  the  Barbadoes 
Cedar  ( J.  barbadensis) ,  &c. 

2.  (Of  the  order  Cedrelacese  (Cedrelads):  Various 
trees.    Spec.,   Bastard   cedar=any   species   of  the 
genus  Cedrela ;  Bastard  Barbadoes  Cedar  (C.  odo~ 
rata) ;  Cedar  of  Australia  (C.  australensis). 

3.  Of  other  orders:  Various  trees  belonging  to  the 
Meliaceee,  Byttneriaceae,  &c. 

B.  As  adj.;   Pertaining  to  or  made  of  the  tree 
described  under  A. 

K  Obvious  compounds:  Cedar-beam,  cedar-like, 
cedar -top. 

cedar-bird,  s. 

Qrnith.;  A  species  of  Chatterer,  Ampelis  caro- 
litiensis,  also  called  the  American  Wax-wing.  It 
derives  its  name  from  its  partiality  to  cedars,  upon 
the  berries  of  which  it  is  popularly  supposed  to 
feed. 

cedar-wood,  s. 

1.  Gen.:  The  wood  of  any  of  the  ordinary  cedars. 

2.  Spec.:  A  name  given  in  Guiana  to  an  easily 
worked  and  very  aromatic  wood,  called  also  Cur- 
a»a,  Samaria,  Acuyari,  and  Mara. 

?e  -dared,  a.  [CEDAR.]  Covered  with  or  full  of 
cedars.  (Milton.') 

t?e  -darn,  a.  [Eng.  cedar,  with  adj.  suff.  -(e}».] 
Made  or  consisting  of  cedar,  cedrine. 

"Right  to  the  carven  cedant  doors." 

Tennyson:  Recol.  of  the  Arabian  Sights. 

gede,  r.  /.  &  i.  [Lat.  cedo=to  yield,  give  way ;  Fr. 
ewiier.] 

I.  Transitive : 

1.  To  give  up,  surrender,  yield. 

"By  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  it  [Dominica]  was  ceded 
in  express  terms  to  the  English." — Guthrie:  Geography. 

2.  To  acknowledge  as  due,  to  ascribe. 

"That  honor  was  entirely  ceded  to  the  Parthian  royal 
race." — J>rummond:  Travels,  p.  256  (1754). 
til.  Intrans.:  To  give  way,  to  yield,  to  pass  over  to. 
"This  fertile  glebe,  this  fair  domain, 
Had  well  nigh  ceded  to  the  slothful  hands 
Of  monks  libidinous." 

Shenstone.-  Ruined  Abbey. 

T[  For  the  difference  between  cede  and  give  up  see 
GIVE  UP. 

ged  -eft,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CEDE.] 

*ge-dent,  s.  [Lat.  cedens  (genit.  cedentis),  pr. 
par.  of  cedo=to  yield,  surrender.] 

Scots  Law:  He  who  assigns  or  executes  a  deed 
of  assignment. 

"That  na  assignatioun or  vther  euident  alleagit,  maid 
in  defraud  of  the  creditour,  salbe  a  valiable  title  to  per- 
sew  or  defend  with,  gif  it  salbe  than  instant  lie  verifiet  be 
wreit  that  the  cedent  remanis  rebel!  and  at  the  home  for 
the  same  caus  vnrelaxt."—  Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1592,  ed.  1814,  p.  574. 

ge-dll Ma,  s.  [Sp.  cedilla;  Fr.  cedille;  Ital.  zed- 
iglia;  dimin.  of  zeta,  the  name  of  the  Greek  letter 
corresponding  to  z,  from  this  letter  being  formerly 
written  after  the  c  to  give  it  the  sound  of  s.]  A 
mark  (,)  placed  under  the  French  c,  in  order  to  give 
it  the  sound  of  s. 

ged  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CEDE.] 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.,  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  yielding  or  surrendering. 
ge'-drat,  s.    [Fr.  ce~drat;  Ital.  cedrato;  from  Lat. 

cedrus=B.  cedar,] 

Bot. :  A  variety  of  citron-tree  (Citrus  inedica.) 

ge-dra'-tl,  s.  [From  Gr.  kedros=the cedar-tree.] 
A  perfume  derived  from  a  variety  of  the  aurantia- 
ceous  Lime,  Citrus  acida. 

ge-dre  -la,,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  Lat.  cedrus  —  a 
cedar.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
order  Cedrelaceee.  Cedrela  odorata,  or  Barbadoes 
Bastard-cedar,  a  native  of  South  America,  has  wood 
of  a  brown  color,  very  fragrant,  and  is  imported 
under  the  name  of  Honduras,  or  Jamaica  Cedar. 
C.  Toona-j  a  native  of  Bengal,  furnishes  timber  much 
like  mahogany.  The  bark  is  very  astringent,  and 
has  been  found  valuable  in  fevers,  dysentery,  Ac. 
The  flowers  are  used  for  producing  a  red  dye.  The 
bark  of  C.  febrifuga  is  used  against  the  intermit- 
tent fevers  of  Java. 

ge-drel-a  -ge-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cedrel(a} ;  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suif .  -acece.] 

Bot.:  A  natural  order  of  tharmifloral  dicotyle- 
dons, placed  by  Lindley  in  his  Rutal  alliance.  There 
are  two  sub-orders:  l.Swieteniesp  { 2.  Cedreleep.  They 
are  natives  of  the  tropics  of  America  and  India,  and, 
very  rarely,  of  Africa.  They  are  generally  very  fra- 
grant, aromatic,  and  tonic.  Many  supply  compact 
and  beautifully-veined  timber,  such  as  the  mahog- 
any of  tropical  America  (Swietenift  mahogani) ;  the 
Satin-wood  of  India  (Chloro.cyJon  Stcietenia) ;  the 


Yellow-wood  of  New  South  Wales  (Oxleya  .ran- 
thoxyla) ;  the  Red-wood  of  Coromandel  (Soytnida 
febrifuga),£c.  The  barks  of  Cedrela  febrifuga  and 
others  are  used  as  remedies  in  intermittent  fevers 
and  dyspeptic  complaints.  There  are  nine  known 
genera  and  twenty-five  species.  (Treos.  of  Botany, 
*c.) 

ce~dre  -le-se,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  cedrel(a),  and 
fern.  pi.  suff.  -etc.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  the  order  Cedrelaceee  (q.  v.). 

C.e'-drln,  s,  [Lat.  cedrm«s=pertaining  to  cedar; 
cedrus=a  cedar.] 

Cheni. :  A  crystallizable  substance  extracted  from 
cedron  by  the  action  of  alcohol.  It  has  an  intensely 
and  persistently  bitter  taste. 

C,e  -drlne,  a.  [Lat.  cedrinus;  from  Gr.  kedrinos 
^pertaining  to  cedar;  Lat.  cedrus;  Gr.  kedros= 
cedar.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  cedar-tree;  made 
of  cedar. 

C,e  -drl-um,  s.    [Lat.,  from  cedrus=a  cedar.] 
Bot.:  The  pitch  or  resin  of  the  great  cedar-tree, 
which  is  used  to  rub  over  books  and  other  articles 
to  preserve  them  from  moths,  bookworms,  &c. 

$e  -dron,  s.    [From  Lat.  cedrus.] 

Bot. :  A  treet  Simaba  Cedron,  a  native  of  the  hot- 
test parts  of  New  Granada.  It  yields  to  alcohol  the 
crystallizable  substance  cedrin. 

$e-dr&n-el-la,  s.  [From  Gr.  kedron  -  the  fruit 
of  the  cedar-tree,  and  Lat.  dimin.  suff.  -ella.] 

Bot. :  A  small  genus  of  Labiatro,  natives  of  North 
America  and  the  Canary  Islands.  They  are  sweet- 
scented,  perennial  herbs,  or  rarely  shrubs,  with  pale 
purplish  flowers. 

*C.e'-dry%  s.  [Eng.  cedar;  -y.]  Like  to  or  resem- 
bling cedar ;  having  the  nature  or  properties  of 
cedar. 

"...  of  a  yellow  or  more  cedry  color,  .  .  ."—  Evelyn.- 
ii.  3,  g  2. 

*ced'-u.le,  s.    [SCHEDULE.] 

"Having  brought  up  the  law  to  the  highest  point 
against  the  viceroy  of  Sardinia,  and  that  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner,  as  may  appear  unto  you  by  that  printed 
cedule  I  sent  you  in  my  last."— Howell;  Familiar  Letters, 
1650. 

9e'-du-ous,  o.  [Lat.  cceduus;  fromoo?do=tocut 
down,  fell.]  Fit  or  suitable  to  be  felled. 

"  These  we  shall  divide  into  the  greater  and  more 
ceduous  fruticant,  and  shrubby. "—Evelyn:  Sylva  (Introd.), 
§3. 

§eil,  *c,eelyn,  *glel,  *c.iele,  *syle,  v.  t.  [Fr. 
ciel=(l)  heaven,  (2)  a  canopy,  an  inner  roof;  from 
Lat.  cceJ«w=heaven,  cognate  with  Gr.  koiloa=^ 
hollow;  Low  Lat.  celo—to  arch,  cover;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
cteJo=heaven,  a  roof,  ceiling.]  To  overlay  or  cover 
over  the  interior  roof  of  a  room ;  to  line  the  top  or 
roof. 

"Ceelyn  wythe  ayllure.    Celo." — Prompt.  Pan*. 

"And  the  greater  house  he  ceiled  with  fir-tree,  which 
he  overlaid  with  fine  gold." — 2  Chron.  iii.  5. 

gelled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CEIL,  v.~] 

"How  will  he,  from  his  house  ceiled  with  cedar,  be 
content  with  his  Savior's  lot,  not  to  have  where  to  lay  his 
head?"—  Decay  of  Piety. 

gell  -Ing,  pr.par.  &  8.    [('EIL,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  Lit. :  The  inner  roof,  or  upper   horizontal   or 
curved  surface  of  an  apartment  opposite  the  floor, 
usually  finished  with  plaster  work. 

2.  Fig. :  Applied  to  any  covering,  as  to  the  sky  as 
the  roof  of  the  earth. 

"  O'er  heaven's  expanse  like  one  black  ceiling  spread." 
Pope;  Homer's  Iliad,  xvi.  355. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  The  upper  surface  of  a  room.    Ceilings 
may  bop  Jane,  domed,  cylindrical  or  groined,  coved, 
&c.    (See  these  words.) 

2.  Shipbuilding  i  That  portion  of  the  inside  skin 
of  a  vessel  between  the  deck-beams  and  thelimber- 
strakes  on  each  side  of  the  keelson.   Also  called  the 
foot-waling.  The  strakes  of  tthe  ceiling  immediately 
below  tho  shelf-pieces   which    support    the    deck- 
beams  are  called  clamps.  t  The  outside  planking  is 
distinctively  called  tho  skin. 

ceiling-joists,  s.  pi. 

Carp.:  Small  beams  which  are  either  mortised 
into  the  sides  of  the  binding-joists,  or  notched  upon 
and  nailed  up  to  the  under  sides  of  those  joists. 
Tho  last  mode  diminishes  the  height  of  the  room, 
but  is  more  easily  executed,  and  is  by  some  thought 
not  so  liable  to  break  the  plaster  as  when  the  ends 
of  the  ceiling-joists  are  inserted  into  pulley  mor- 
tises. (Gifilt.) 


boll,    btfy;     pout,    Jtfwl;    cat,     gell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a§;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?ist.   ph  =  t 
-cian.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     deL 


ceilinged 

?eil  -inged,  a.  [Eng.  celling;  -ed.]  Furnished 
or  finished  with  a  ceiling. 

SeT-8,-d6n-ite,  a.  [Fr.  cdodonite.  In  Ger.  sela- 
donit,  from  Fr.  c£!adon=sea-green,  from  Celadon, 
an  insipidly  tender  person  described  in  the  French 
romance  of  Astree.  He  was  named  after  a  mytho- 
logical hero  in  Ovid.  Remotely  from  Gr.  Jaeladon- 


potassat  10 ;  water,6.  Found  in  amygdaloid  rocks 
at  Mount  Baldo,  near  Verona.  (Dana). 

$el -?Ul-dine,  s.  [Fr.  chtlidoine;  Sp.,  Port.,  and 
Ital.  celidonia;  Lat.  chelidonia  (herba)  =  (plant) 
pertaining  to  the  swallow,  from  Gr.  chelidonios= 
pertaining  to  a  swallow;  chelidon=&  swallow.] 

Dot. :  The  common  name  for  Chelidonium,  Swal- 
low-wort. [CHELIDONnjM.J 

"  The  Bwallows  use  celandine,  the  linnet  'euphragia." — 
Morr. 

Brave  Celandine .'  A  name  invented  by  Lyte  for 
Caltha  palustris.    (Britten  *  Holland.) 
Great  Celandine :  Chelidonium  ma  jus.  (Lyte.) 
Lesser  Celandine:  Ranunculus  Ficaria.    (Lyte.) 
Small  Celandine :  Ranunculus  Ficaria. 
Tree  Celandine :  Bocconia  frutescetts. 

gel-ii  -rent,  s.  [A  coined  word  of  no  etym.] 
Logic :  A  syllogism  having  the  second  proposition 
a  universal  affirmative,  and  the  other  two  universal 
negatives,  as  "no  animals  are  devoid  of  sense :  all 
men  are  animals :  therefore,  no  men  are  devoid  of 
sense." 

9e-las-tra  -$S-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  celastr(us) ;  and 
fern.  pi.  suff.  -acete.] 

Bot. :  Spindle-trees,  a  natural  order  of  calycifloral 
polypetalous  dicotyledons,  classed  by  Lindley  in 
his  Rhamnal  alliance.  They  are  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  and  are  widely  spread.  There  are  two  sub- 
orders: (1)  Euanymeae,  fruit  dry  and  capsular ;  (2) 
Elceodendrete,  fruit  drupaceous  or  cherry-like. 
They  are  all  more  or  less  acrid  in  their  properties. 
They  have  a  beautiful  scarlet  aril,  which  is  derived 
from  the  sides  of  the  opening  in  the  seed.  The 
wood  of  the  European  Spindle-tree  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  powder.  There  are  thirty-five 
known  genera  and  280  species. 
f  e-las  -triis,  s.  [Gr.  kelastros=pii\et  or  holly.] 
Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
order  Celastraceie.  Celastrus  scandens  is  a  climb- 
ing North  American  shrub,  popularly  known  as 
Bitter-sweet  or  Wax-work.  The  seeds  possess  nar- 
cotic and  stimulating  qualities,  while  the  bark  is 
purgative  and  emetic.  The  scarlet-coated  seed  of 
C.  paniculatus,  a  common  Brazilian  species,  yields 
an  oil  which  is  used  for  burning  in  lamps.  All  the 
plants  are  widely  spread. 

*5e-la'-tlon,  »5e-la'-tioune,  «.  [Lat.  celatus, 
pa.  par.  of  ceio=to  conceaL]  Concealment. 

"  Neuirtheles  he  come  to  the  said  burght  at  the  snide 
tyinu  accnmpaniit  with  fivetene  hundreth  tmeii,  to  the 
effect  he  mycht  performe  his  vickit  purpoiss  foirsaid  ; 
and  in  occultatioun  and  celatioune  of  the  premissis,"  Ac. 
-Anti  Xary,  1567,  ed.  1814,  pp.  672-3. 

*ceT- a-ttire,  s.  [Lat.  ccEiafwra=engraving;  ccelo 
=  to  engrave  in  relief.] 

1.  The  art  or  act  of  engraving. 

2.  That  which  is  engraved  or  embossed. 

"  These  celatures  in  their  drinking  cups  were  so  framed, 
that  they  might  put  them  on  or  take  them  off  at  pleasure, 
and  were  therefore  called  emblemata." — Hackeicill:  Apol- 
ogy, p.  372. 

*9el  -dom,  adv.    [SELDOM.]    (Prompt.  Pan:) 

'celdr,  *celdre,  s.    [CHALDER.] 

"George  of  Gordoun— occupies  a  ce Idre of  atissawyne 
pertenand  to  Dunmetht  and  of  the  Bischopjus  land  be 
properte." — Chart.  Abertl.,  fol,  140. 

*$ele,  v.  t.  [Fr.  celer;  Lat.  cclo=to  conceal,  to 
hide.]  To  conceal,  to  keep  secret. 

"  Your  counsall  eelann  that  ye  schaw  me:  the  best  coun- 
sall  that  I  can  to  gif  to  you,  qiihcn  ye  charge  me.  In 
verbo  Dei." — form.  Jurament.,  B(tl_fuur'a  Pritft.,  p.  23. 

*5Sr-e-brg.-ble,  a.  [O.  Fr.  celettrable;  Ital. 
celebrabile;  Lat.  celebrabilis.]  Fit  or  worthy  to  bo 
celebrated. 

"  Hercules  is  celebrable  for  hys  hard  trauaile." 

Chaucer:  Boethittft,  p.  147. 

eel -e-brant,  s.  [Lat.  celebrans,  pr.  par.  of 
celebro.]  One  who  celebrates  or  officiates  in  any 
solemn  office ;  especially  applied  to  the  minister 
who  administers  the  Holy  Communion. 

"  They  had  their  orders  of  clerpy,  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons;  their  readers  and  ministers;  thmrcelfbrniits  and 
altiirs;  their  hymns  and  litanies." — .Veicman:  Develop- 
ment of  Christian  Doctrine,  ch.  iv.,  §  2. 

9el'-e-brate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  celehratum,  sup.  of 
celcbro  =  to  frequent,  solemnize ;  celvber  =  fre- 
quented, populous.] 
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I.  Gejierally: 

1.  To  perform  or  keep  with  solemn  rites. 

"  Ye  shall  celebrate  it  in  the  seventh  month."— Lei-, 
xxiii.  4L 

"  On  the  feast  day,  the  father  comet  h  forth,  after 
divine  service,  into  a  large  room,  where  the  feast  is 
celebrated." — Bacon. 

2.  To  commemorate  in  any  set  form,  cither  of  joy 
or  sorrow. 

"  This  pause  of  power  'tis  Ireland's  hour  to  mourn; 
While  England  celebrates  your  safe  return." 

fjryden:  To  the  Duchess  ofOrmond,  93. 

3.  To  praise,  extol,  make  famous  or  renowned. 
"The  songs  of  Sioii  were  psalms  and  pieces  of  poetry, 

that  adored  or  celebrated  the  Supreme  Being." — Addison* 

II.  Spec, :  To  administer  the  Holy  Communion. 

TT  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to  celebrate 
and  to  commemorate:  "Everything  is  eel  eh  rated 
which  is  distinguished  by  any  marks  of  attention, 
without  regard  to  the  time  of  the  event,  whether 
presenter  past;  but  nothing  is  commemorated  but 
what  hasbeenpast.  A  marriage  or  a  birthday  is  cele- 
brated ;  the  anniversary  of  any  national  event  is  com- 
memorated. .  .  .  Celebrating  is  a  festive  as  well 
as  social  act;  it  may  be  sometimes  serious,  but  it  is 
mostly  mingled  with  more  or  less  of  gaiety  and 
mirth:  commeniorating  is  a  solemn  act;  it  may  be 
sometimes  festive  and  social,  but  it  is  always 
mingled  with  what  is  serious  and  may  be  altogether 
solitary.  .  .  .  The  Jews  celebrate  their  feast  of 
the  Passover;  as  Christians,  we  commemorate  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  our  Savior,  by  partaking  of 
the  Lord's  Supper."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

$el  -e-bra-tSd,  pa.  par.  &  a,    [CELEBRATE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adj.;  Famous,  renowned. 

T[  For  the  difference  between  celebrated  and 
famous  see  FAMOUS. 

*9eT-e-bra-ted-ness,s.  [Eng. celebrated;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  celebrated ;  celebrity, 
fame.  (Scott.) 

9eT-e-braVIng.#?-..parMa.  &  s.  [CELEBRATE,  t*.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  c&  part.  adj. :  In  senses  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  subst. ;  The  act  of  performing  with  solemn 
rites,  or  of   praising;    a  commemoration,  a  cele- 
bration. 

"  But  this  Abnse  is  not  sufficient  Reason  for  us  to  give 
over  the  Celebrating  of  the  Memory  of  such  holy  Men,  as 
the  Apostles  and  Martyrs  of  Christ  were." — Tillotson  (3d 
ed.,  1722),  vol.  i.,  Ser.  xxii. 

9el-e-bra -tion,  s.    [Fr.  celebration;  Lat.  cele- 
bratio,  from  celebro=to  frequent,  to  solemnize.] 
I.  Generally: 

1.  A  solemn  performance  of  any  ceremony  or  rites. 
"  He  labored  to  drive  sorrow  from  her,  and  to  hasten  the 

celebration  of  their  marriage." — Sidney. 

2.  A  commemoration  of  any  occurrence,  whether 
of  joy  or  of  sorrow. 

"What  time  we  will  our  cflebrat ion  keep." 

Shakesp..-  Twelfth  Sight,  iv.  3. 

3.  The  act  of  praising  or  making  famous ;  praisei 
renown. 

"No  more  shall  be  added  in  this  place,  his  memory 
deserving  a  particular  celebration,  than  that  his  learn- 
ing, piety  and  virtue,  have  been  attained  by  few." — 
Clarendon. 

II.  Spec.:  The  act  of  administering  the  Holy  Sac- 
rament. 

"During  the  celebration  of  this  holy  sacrament,  yon 
attend  earnestly  to  what  is  done  by  the  priest."— Tayl or, 

$el'-e-bra-t5r,  s.  [Lat.  celebrator,  from  celebro.] 
One  who  celebrates,  a  praiser,  an  approver. 

"It  [Scripture]  has,  among  the  wits,  as  well  celebratnrs, 
and  admirers,  as  disregarders."  —  Boyle:  Style  of  Heb. 
Script.,  p.  174. 

*gel-eb  -rl-ous,  a.  [Lat.  celeber,  ceJe6ris= fam- 
ous, renowned.]  Famous,  renowned,  celebrated. 

"The  Jews,  Jerusalem,  and  the  Temple,  having  been 
always  so  celebrioits  .  .  .  " — Gretc. 

*cel-eb  -rl-ous-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  celebrious;  -/#.] 
In  a  famous  or  renowned  manner. 

*$el-eb'-rl-0us-ness,  s.  [Entr.  celehrioiis:  -ness.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  celebrated  or  famous : 
fame,  renown. 

c,el-eb  -rl-t?,  *.  [Fr.  c^&nY<? ;  Lat.  celcbritus= 
fame.from  celcber,  ce/ebris=farnous.] 

*1.  The  act  of  celebrating,  a  celebration. 

"  The  manner  of  her  receiving,  and  the  celebrity  of  the 
marriage,  were  performed  with  great  magnificence." — 
Bacon. 

2.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  celebrated  or 
famous ;  fame,  renown. 

3.  A  celebrated  or  renowned  person  (generally  in 
the  plural). 


celestial 

*$el  -e-brous,  a.  [Lat.  celeber,  Celebris.]  Fam- 
ous, celebrate*!. 

"  From  the  Greek  isles  philosophy  came  to  Italy,  thence 
to  this  western  world  among  the  Druids,  whereof  those  of 
this  isle  were  most  celebrous." — Hoteell;  Familiar  Letters, 
1650. 

*$el'-er,  s.    [CELLAR.] 
*9§r-er-Sre,  s.    [CELLARER.] 

"  Ceterere  of  the  howse.  Cellerarius,  promus." — Prompt, 
Pare. 

*<jel-er-e$  ,  a.  pi.  [From  pi.  of  Lat.  celer=a  light- 
armed  horse- soldier.] 

"  The  king  administered  justice  publicly  in  the  market- 
place, accompanied  by  his  body-guard  of  800  celeres." — 
Lewis;  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xi.,  §  1.,  vol.  i.r 
p.  415. 

*§er-er-I,  s.    [CELERY.] 

9el-er  -I-ac,  s.  [CELERY.]  A  species  of  parsley ; 
also  called  turnip-rooted  celery. 

*9e-ler-I-pe  -dl-an,  s.  [Lat.  celer  (genii,  celer  is) 
=swift,  and  pes  (genit.  pedis)  =  a  foot:  Eng.  suff. 
•an.]  A  swift  footman.  (Cockeram.) 

9el-er-I-ta  ,  con,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music:  With  speed,  haste;  quickly.  (Stainer  <£ 
Barrett.) 

$$-ler-I-t? ,  s.  [Fr. celerite ;  Sp. celeridad ;  Ital. 
celerita^  from  Lat.  ceteriYos=speed,  celerity;  celer 
=quick,  speedy.]  Speed,  swiftness,  velocity  of 
motion.  Used— 

1.  Lit. :  Of  things. 

"Three  things  concur  to  make  a  percussion  great;  the 
bigness,  the  density,  and  the  celerity  of  the  body  moved." 
— Digby. 

2.  Fig.;  Of  the  mind,  thought,  &c. 

"He  carried  his  point  with  characteristic  audacity  and 
celerity.'1 — Macatilay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

H  For  the  difference  between  celerity  and  quick- 
ness see  QUICKNESS. 

9Sr-er-y\  s.  [Fr.  cflcri,  from  Prov.  Ital.  selerir 
from  Lat.  sclinon;  Gr.  se/tnon=parsley.] 

Bot.:  The  common  English  name  of  Apium  grar- 
eolens,  a  species  of  parsley.  The  blanched  leaf- 
stalk of  the  cultivated  varieties  is  used  extensively 
for  salads,  &c.  In  its  native  state  the  seeds  and 
whole  plant  are  acrid  and  poisonous,  and  over 
indulgence  in  the  cultivated  plant  is  said  to  induce 
urinary  disorders. 

9§-les'-tI-al,  *9e-les  -tl-all,  a.,  s.  &  adv.  [O.  Fr. 
cele&tieli  from  Lat.  cceies(is=pertaining  to  heaven  ^ 
ccelum= heaven.] 

A.  -4s  adjective : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  spiritual  heaven. 

*'  Against  a  solemn  day,  harnessed  at  hand, 
Celestial  equipage."  Milton.-  P.  L.,  vii.  203. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  heavens. 

"  There  stay,  until  the  twelve  celestial  signs 
Have  brought  about  their  annual  reckoning." 

Shakesp.;  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Surpassingeartlily  things  in  excellence ;  angelic  ; 
divine. 

"Their  fortitude  and  wisdom  were  a  flame 
Celestial,  though  they  knew  not  whence  it  came." 
Cowper;  Truth,  532. 

2.  Inspired. 

"Such  the  bard's  prophetic  words, 
Pregnant  with  celestial  fire." 

Coieper:  Boadi>:caf 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Gen,:  An  inhabitant  of  heaven. 

"  For  who  can  tell  ("and  sure  I  feare  it  ill) 
But  that  shee  is  some  powre  celestidlt  t" 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  iii.  44. 
"Thus  affable  and  mild  the  prince  precedes, 
And  to  the  dome  th'  unknown  celestial  leads." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Odyssey,  i.  166, 

2.  Spec.:  A  native  of  China. 

*C.  As  adverb:  In  a  celestial  manner;  divinely. 

"  In  his  fiice 

Youth  smiled  celestial,  and  to  every  limb 
Suitable  grace  diffused."—  Milton:  'p.  L.,  iii.  638. 

D.  Special  phrases: 

Celestial-City :  Heaven  is  so  called  by  John  Bunyan 
in  his  Pilgrim  s  Progress. 

Celestial  Empire:  China;  so  called  because  its 
emperors  are  reputed  to  receive  their  authority 
from  heaven, and  assume  the  title  "Son  of  Heaven.'1 

U  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  celestial  and 
lit'fircnlt/ :  "...  Celestial  is  appliod  mostly  in 
the  natural  sense  of  the  heavens;  fwai-enly  is  em- 
ployed more  commonly  in  a  spiritual  sense.  Hence 
we  speak  of  tho  celestial  globe,  as  distinguished 
from  the  terrestrial,  of  tho  cetfstial  bodies,  of 
Olympus  as  the  celestial  abode  of  Jupitor,  of  the 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     nere,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot. 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     who,     sou;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =^  a.       qu  =  kw. 


celestialize 

celestial  deities  :  but  on  the  other  hand  of  the  liear- 
i  nly  habitation,  ol  heavenly  joys  or  bliss,  of  liearenly 
spirits  and  the  like.  There  are  doubtless  many 
cases  in  which  celestial  may  be  used  for  hearenli/  in 
the  moral  si-n5e,  but  there  are  cases  in  which  hear- 
enly  cannot  so  properly  be  substituted  for  celestial." 
( Crabb :  Eny.  Synon.) 

t9e-les  -tl-al-Ize,  v,  t.  [Eng.  celestial,  and  suff. 
•ize  (q.  T.).]  To  make  celestial  or  heavenly.  (Quai: 
Rev.) 

9S-les  -tl-al-lzed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [CELESTIALIZE.] 
t9e-les -H-al-ly,  odti.    [Eng.  celestial;  -ly.]    In 

a  celestial  or  heavenly  manner ;  divinely. 
*9e-les -tl-al-ness,   s.    [Eng.    celestial;    -ness.'] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  celestial  or  heavenly. 
9<s-les  -tl-f  led,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CELESTIFY.] 
*96-les  -tl-fy,  v.  t.    [Lat.  nz(estta=heavenly,  and 

Jio=to  be  made,/uci'u=to  make.]   To  celestialize  or 

convert  into  a  heaven. 

"  Heaven  but  earth  terrestrified,  and  earth  but  heaven 

cclestifled." — Broiene:  Vulg.  Err.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xiii. 

*§e-les  tl-fy-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  <t«.    [CELESTIFY.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  tfe  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  celestial. 

Se-les-tln,  9e-les-tlne  (l),  s.  [CELESTIXES.] 
One  of  the  order  of  monks  known  as  Celestines 
(q.  v.). 

ce-les  -tine  (2),  s.  [From  Lat.  c<xlestis=W  heav- 
enly, (2)  sky-blue;  Fr.  Celestine;  Ger.  cOlestinJ 

Min.:  Native  sulphate  of  strontia,  BrO.SOj.  It 
occurs  in  prismatic  or  tabular  crystals,  belonging 
to  the  rhombic  system.  Specific  gravity,  4.  Its 
name  refers  to  the  sky-blue  color  sometimes  pre- 
sented by  it.  It  is  pretty  widely  distributed.  By 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  nitrate 
of  strontia.  which  is  used  for  red-fire  in  theaters, 
fireworks,  &c.  It  is  called  also  Celestite. 

Ce-les  -tines,  s.'  [From  Pope  Celestine  V.] 

Eccles.  Hist. :  A  monastic  order  instituted  about 
1254  by  Pietro  di  Morone,  afterward  Pope  Celestine 
V.  Their  first  convent  was  at  Morone,  m  the  Apen- 
nines of  Abruzzo.  The  order  was  a  reform  of  that 
of  St.  Bernard.  It  became  a  very  rich  order  both 
in  France  and  Italy.  In  1776-8  it  was  suppressed  by 
Pope  Pius  VI. 

Oel'-es-tlte,*.  [From  Lat.  ea3tes<(i'8)=heavenly, 
and  Eng..  &c..  suff.  -He  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  Celestine  (q.  v.). 

§S-les-t6-bar  -He,  s.  [First  called  barytoceles- 
tine.  Then  the  relative  position  of  the  two  words 
in  the  compound  were  reversed.  From  celestine, 
connective,  and  Eng.  barite  (q.  v.).] 

J//;i. :  A  variety  of  barite  containing  much  sul- 
phate of  strontian.  Found  in  Switzerland. 

*$e  -11-ac,  *9e  -H-ack,  a.  [Lat.  cceliacus,  from 
Gr.  koilos= hollow,  paunch.]  Relating  to  the  lower 
belly.  In  anatomy  applied  to  the  arteries  and 
nerves  thereof. 

"The  blood  moving  slowly  through  the  celiac  and  mes- 
enteric  arteries,  produces  complaints." — Arliuthttot :  CM 
Aliments. 

c.eT-I-bac-y\  s.  [Lat.  ccelibatus,  from  ccelebs=an 
unmarried  man,  single.]  The  state  of  being  unmar- 
ried, single  life. 

*9eH-bat-aire,  8.    [Fr.]    A  bachelor. 
"The  despairing    celibatairc  descanted  on  his    whole 
course  of  love."— Umliciii:  Manrlevilte,  ii.  268. 

*cel-I-bat-ar   I  an,  «.  [Eng.  celibat(e),  and  suff. 
•arian.]    A  celibate, 
eel  -I-bate,  «.  &  a.    [Lat.  cailibatus.   CELIBACY.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

*1.  Single  life,  celibacy. 

"  If  any  persons,  convict  of  this  unchastity,  are  in  the 
state  of  <v/ib<itc,  they  are  only  chastised  with  scourges-" 
— L.  Addiaoii:  Dc$crii'ti>-i<  «/  West  Barbury,  \>.  172. 

2.  One  who  devotes  himself  to  a  single  life,  a 
bachelor. 

B.  --Is  adj. :  Unmarried,  single. 

*9el -I-bate,  r.  i.  [CELIBATE, s.]  Toleadalifo 
of  celibacy. 

"The  males  oblige  themselves  to  celibate,  and  their 
multiplication  is  hindered." — Grtunit. 

*9el -I-bat-Ist,  s.  [Eng  celibat(e) ,  -ist.]  A  cel- 
ibate. (For.  Quar.  Rev.) 

*9el'-I-bUe,  s.  [Lat.  ccelebs  (genit.rw/j'(,is)  =  sin- 
gle, unmarried.]  The  same  as  CELIBATE,  s. 

(el'-i-call,  «.  [Lcit.  ct«Ii'c«s  =  h<'avenly;  from 
cce/tiw  — heaven.  ]  Heavenly,  celestial. 

"Furth  of  his  palice  riall  ischit  Phebus — 
Defoundand  from  his  sege  etheriall 
Glade  influent  a^iMH-tis  i-flii-ntl.'' 

Diiiujlos:   Virgil,  Prol.,  390,  47. 
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?  H-I-dog -rapn-f,  s.  [Fr.  celidographie,  from 
Gr.  J:Clis=a  spot,  and  grapho=to  write.]  A  descrip- 
tion or  treatise  of  the  spots  on  the  sun.  (Crabb.) 

*9<sl  -I-d6n-f ,  *9eT-yHl&n-f ,  s.  [CHELIDONIDM.] 

Sot.:  A  plant,  Chelidonium  majus.  (Prompt. 
Pan:) 

5611,  *9elle,  *9eele,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  celle;  Lat. 
cello,.'] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  small  room  or  apartment  in  a  monastery  or 
convent  inhabited  by  a  person  devoted  to  religion. 

"A  monke  of  a  celle." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  207. 

(2)  A  small  room  in  a  prison  or  asylum. 

"  .  .  .  regarded  as  fit  only  for  a  cell  in  Saint  Luke's." 
— ILacaulay:  Hist.  -E»i/.,  ch.  xjciii. 

*(3)  A  small  religious  house,  attached  to  a  mon- 
astery or  convent. 

"As  load  as  doth  the  chapell  belle, 
There  as  this  lord  was  keeper  of  the  celle." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  172, 

(4)  A  cottage,  or  small  place  of  residence. 

"In  cottages  and  lowly  cells." 

Stnuerville:  Epitaph  on  Hugh  Lttittlicr. 

(5)  A  small  oavity  or  hollow  place. 

2.  Fig. :  A  place  of  existence,  a  seat. 

"Mine  eyes  he  closed,  but  often  left  the  cell 
Of  fancy,  my  internal  sight." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  460. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Entom. :  The  compartments  of  a  honey-comb. 

2.  Bot. :  The  substance   of   plants  is  not   homo- 
geneous, but  is  composed  of  small  structures,  gen- 
erally indistinguishable  by  the  naked  eye ;  and  each 
of  those,  at  least,  for  a  time,  is  a  whole  complete  in 
itself,  being  composed  of  solid,  soft,  and  fluid  layers, 
different  in  their  chemical  nature,  and  disposed 
concentrically  from  without  inwards.  These  struct- 
ures are  termed  cells.    For  the  most  part,  a  group 
of  them  is  in  close  contact,  and  firmly  united ;  they 
then  form,  a  cell-tissue.    Each  cell  fulfills  its  own 
definite  part  in  the  economy  of  the  plant,  and  shows 
a  variety  in  form  corresponding  to  the  different 
functions.    By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  cells  in 
the  living  succulent  parts  of  plants  are  seen  to  be 
made  up  of  three  concentrically-disposed  layers : 
first,  an  outer  skin,  firm  and  elastic,  called  the 
cell-wall  or  cell-membrane,  consisting  of  a  substance 
peculiar  to  itself.    [CELLULOSE.]    The  second  layer 
is  soft  and  elastic,  and  always  contains  albuminous 
matter.    [PROTOPLASM.]     And  thirdly,  the  cavity 
inclosed  t>y   the   protoplasm-sac   is   filled  with  a 
watery  fluid  called  cell-sap. 

3.  Anat.  t&  ZoOl. :  A  term  ofte_n  applied  to  any 
small  cavity  but  properly  restricted  to  a  micro- 
scopical anatomical  element  with  a  nucleus  cell- 
wall  and    cell-contents    when    typically    formed. 
(Huxley.)    The  animal  cell  is  ordinarily  a  closed 
sac,  the  environing  membrane  almost  always  con- 
sisting of  a  nitrogenous  compound.    The  sac  gen- 
erally contains  a  liquid  or  semi-fluid  protoplasm,  in 
which  are  suspended  molecules,  granules,  globules, 
or  other  very  minute  cells.    Along  with  these  are 
nuclei,  which  again  contain  nucleoli.    [NUCLEUS, 
NUCLEOLUS.]    Cells  may  be  formed  from  a  proto- 
plasm existing  without  thecell  or  within  other  cells. 
Or  they  may  be  made  within  others  by  what  has 
hence  been  called  an  endogenous  method  or   by 
division  or  in  other  ways.    (Griffith  tfr  Hettfrey.) 

4.  Arch.,  Ac. : 

(1)  The  space  between  the  two  ribs  of  a  vault. 

(2)  The  space  inclosed  within  the  walls   of  an 
ancient  temple. 

5.  Iron-working:  A   structure  in  a  wrought-iron 
beam  or  girder ;  a  tube  consisting  of  four  wrou^ht- 
iron  plates  riveted  to  angle-iron  at  the  corners. 

6.  Elect. :  A  single  jar,  bath,  or  division  of  a  com- 
pound vessel  containing  a  couple  of   plate<.  ?-ay 
copper  and  zinc,  united  to  their  opposite*  or  to  each 
other  usually  by  a  wirn     [(JALVAMC  BATTEKY.J 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  fhe  compounds.) 

cell-bred,  «.  Bred  in  a  cellar  or  poor  cottage, 
low  born. 

'•  Around  him  wide  a  sable  Army  stand, 
A  low-born,  fll-ln-r.l.  selfish,  servile  band." 

l'"l>-:  linaciail,  bk.  ii.,  355-6. 

cell-cavity,  s. 

Bot.  Physiol. :  The  hollow  internal  part  of  a  cell. 

cell-contents,  s.  pi. 

Sot.  Phi/m'iil. :  Substances  contained  in  cells.  Of 
solid  substances  there  are  pigments,  starch,  crys- 
talline formations,  aleurone,  and  resin  :  of  fluids, 
oil,  caoutchouc,  viscin,  anil  ^'ntta  I'ercha,  with 
sugar,  tannic  acid,  ami  inuline  dissolved  in  water. 
(Thimif  :  P.olami.  eel.  lieiiliell.  I 


cellepora 

cell-division,  s. 

Bot.  Physiol. :  The  division  of  a  plant  cell  into 
two  as  the  plant  develops. 

cell-door,  s.  &  a.    (See  the  compounds.) 

Cell-door  lock:  A  prison-door  lock,  to  whose  bolt 
no  access  is  possible  from  the  inside,  and  which  may 
fit  in  a  rabbet  in  the  door-jamb. 

cell-family,  *. 

Bot.  Physiol. :  A  group  of  cells  genetically  and 
organically  united.  They  have  originated  from  a 
single  "mother-cell."  (Thome:  Botany,  ed.  Ben- 
nett.) 

cell-fluids,  8. 

Bot.  Physiol. :  The  fluids  in  the  cells  of  plant  s. 
[CELL-CONTENTS.] 

cell-formation,  8. 

Bot.  Physiol. :  The  mode  of  origin  and  multiplica- 
tion of  cells.  (Thome.) 

cell-fusion,  8. 

Bot .  Physiol. :  Cells  united  into  a  group  the  ele- 
ments (i.  e.,  the  separate  cells)  of  which  can  still  be 
recognized,  and  still  possess  a  certain  individuality. 
(Thome.) 

cell-membrane,  s. 

Hot.  Physiol. :  [MEMBBANE.] 

cell-sap,  8. 

Bot.  Physiol.:  The  watery  fluid  contained  in  a. 
cell  as  distinguished  from  the  mucilaginous  semi- 
fluid protoplasm. 

cell-tissue,  8. 

Bot.  Physiol. :  [TISSUE.] 

cell- wall,  8. 

Bot.  Physiol. :  The  wall  of  a  cell  surrounding  its 
cavity. 

*[  Some  of  the  foregoing  words  may  be  used  in  an 
analogous  sense  of  animal  cells. 

*96l  -la,  8.  [Lat.]  The  interior  space  of  a  temple. 

•cel-lar,  'jel'-er,  s,  [O.  Fr.  celier;  Lat.  cel- 
larium.] 

1.  A  vault  or  place  underground  where  liquors 
and  stores  are  kept. 

"  Each  band  marched  to  the  nearest  manse,  and  sacked 
the  cellar  and  larder  of  the  minister,  .  .  ." — Macaithtij: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  liii. 

*2.  A  case  or  box ;  a  receptacle  for  bottles.  [SALT- 
CELLAR.] 

"Run  for  the  cellar  of  strong  waters  quickly." — Ben- 
Jonson:  Slag.  Lady,  iii.  1. 

9el'-lar-age  (age  as  Ig),  «.  [Eng.  cellar,  and 
suff.  -age."} 

1.  That  part  of  a  building  in  which  the  cellars  are 
constructed ;  cellars. 

"...    you  hear  this  fellow  in  the  cellarage, — 
Consent  to  swear."  shtikesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  5. 

2.  The  charge  made  or  money  paid  for  the  storage- 
of  goods  in  a  cellar. 

9el-lar-er,  *9el-ler-gr,  9«1  -er-Sr,  s.     [Eng. 
cellar;  -er.]    The  officer  in  a  monastery  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  the  stores;  a  butler. 
"  Upon  my  faith,  thou  art  some  officer, 
Some  worthy  sexteiu,  or  some  celerer," 

Chaucer:  Monk's  Prologue. 

98l-lar-et',  s.  [Eng.  cellar,  and  dimin.  suff.  -et.J 
A  small  case  with  compartments  for  holding  bottles. 
(Stuart.) 

t9el  -lar-Ing,  s.    [Eng.  cellar;  -ing.']    Cellarage- 

"...    a  retired  and  peaceful  cottage,  situated  in  a 

delightful  sporting  country,  with  attached  and  detached 

offices,  roomy  cellaring,  and  commodious  attics." — Xortuit  - 

Secrets  worth  knoicing,  iii.  4. 

*9el  -lar-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  cellar;  -M.]  The  officer- 
in  a  religious  house  who  had  charge  of  the  provis- 
ions, &c. ;  a  cellarer. 

t9el  -lar-ous,  a.  [Eng.  cellar;  -ous.]  Belonging; 
to  a  cellar,  subterranean,  sunk. 

"  A  little  side-door  .  .  .  stood  open  and  disclosed  cer- 
tain cellarous  steps."— Dickens:  Uiicom.  Traveller,  ii. 

9elled,  «.    [CELL.] 

*1.  Confined  in  a  cell. 

"Celled  underground.** — Warner. 

2.  Containing  one  or  more  cells. 

9el-le-pbr  -a,  tcel-ll-pbr -a  (Mod.  Lat.).  qel- 
le-pb're,  t9el-H-pb're  (Eng.),  s.  [Lat.  cella  =  a 
cell,  and  norus,  Gr.  jporos=a  i>a-saKe.J 

Zodl. :  A  genus  of  infundibulate  Polyzoa,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Celleporida1  iq.  v.}.  It  is 
'li>tini?uished  by  the  massive  globose  and  incrust- 
in£,  or  erect  and  branched  calcareous  p<>lypi<iom, 
and  the  irregularly  heaped  vasiform  cells,  vertical 
to  the  common  plane,  with  a  beak  on  one  or  both 
sides,  furnished  with  an  avicularium.  (Griffith  & 
Henfrey.) 


boll,     b<Sy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     96!!,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    pn  =  f. 
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celleporidse 

$el-le-pbr  -I-dffi,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  celle- 
•pora  (q.  v.),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOL:  A  family  of  infuudibulate  Polyzoa,  of  the 
sub-order  Cheilostoma.  It  contains  the  single 
genus  Cellepora  (q.  v.). 

9el-lIf-Sr-ous,  a.  [Lat.  cella=&  cell;  fero=to 
bear.]  Having  or  containing  cells. 

Sel'-lltes,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.  cellita.  So  called 
from  the  cells  which  they  inhabited.] 

Ch.  Hist.:  An  order  of  monks  who  arose  at  Ant- 
werp in  the  fourteenth  century.  They  were  called 
also  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  Alexius,  whom  they 
had  for  their  patron  saint.  They  specially  attended 
to  the  visitation  of  the  sick  and  dying.  They  were 
sometimes  called  Lollards  (q.  v.).  (Mosheim.) 

9el-16(snig.),cel-ll(p!.),  s.  [Ital.]  An  abbre- 
viation of  violoncello.  (Stainer  dt  Barrett.) 

9eir-n,-lar,  ».  &  a.  [Fr.  cellulaire,  from  Lat. 
<ellula,  dimin.  or  cella=a  cell. 

A.  As  substantive: 

Hot. :  A  plant  having  no  distinct  stem  nor  leaves, 
but  forming  a  cellular  expansion  of  various  kinds, 
which  bears  the  organs  of  reproduction. 

8.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  cells  or  little  cavities. 

cellular-beam,  s.  An  application  of  wrought- 
iron,  in  which  wrought-iron  plates  are  riveted  with 
anglfrirons  in  the  form  of  longitudinal  cells,  with 
•occasional  cross  struts. 

cellular  pyrites,  s.  pi. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Marcasite. 

cellular  quartz,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  quartz.    (Brit.  3fus.  Cat.) 

cellular  system, «. 

Bot.  Physiol. :  The  part  of  a  plant  which  con- 
sists of  cells  (q.  v.)  (Lindley,  rf-c.),  or  spiral  vessels, 
or  has  a  tendency  to  them,  though  till  lately  the 
latter  were  supposed  to  be  confined  to  plants  of 
higher  organization. 

cellular  theory,  s.  A  theory  according  to  which 
all  the  vegetable  and  animal  tissues  are  derived 
from  the  union  and  metamorphosis  of  primitive 
embryonic  cells. 

cellular  tissue,  s. 

1.  Bot.   Physiol. :  A  kind  of  tissue  made  of  a  num- 
ber of  separate  cells  of  minute  bags  adherent  to- 
gether.     These,   when  first   formed,   are   usually 
nearly  globular  or  egg-shaped,  but  afterward  by 
pressure  become  flattened.    It  is  often  called  par- 
enchyma. 

2.  Animal  Physiol.:  Fibro-cellular  connective  or 
areolar  tissue  (q.  v.).    It  is  found  filling  interstices 
between  the  various  organs  in  man  and  the  verte- 
brated  animals. 

9ell-u-lar'-es.,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Mod.  Lat.  cellularis 
=cellular,  from  Class.  Lat.  cella—a.  cell.] 

Bot. :  A  name  given  to  Cryptograms,  from  an  er- 
roneous notion  that  they  are  composed  entirely  of 
cells.  Podoxon  among  fungi,  and  Conferva  Mela- 
tjonium  among  alga1,  are  excellent  examples. 

$ell-U-lar  -I-a,  «.  [Lat.  cellul(a)=a  little  cell, 
dimin.  of  cella ;  and  neut.  pi.  suff.  -arm.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  infundibulate  Polyzoa  (Bry- 
ozoa) ,  of  the  sub-order  Cheilostomata,  and  family 
Cellulariadffl.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  jointed, 
branched,  erect  polypidom,with  flat  linear  branches, 
the  contiguous  cells  in  two  or  three  rows,  perforated 
behind,  and  more  than  four  between  two  joints, 
and  the  absence  of  avicularia  and  vibracula.  (Oriff. 
<t  Henfrey.) 

5ell-n,-larr-I-a-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  cellulari(a), 
and  fem.  pi.  suff.  -adte.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  infundibulato  Polyzoa  (Bry- 
ozoa),  or  the  sub-order  Cheilostomata.  They  are 
distinguished  by  the  branched,  erect  polypidom, 
and  the  flat  linear  branches,  with  the  cells  in  one 
plane.  (Oriff.  &  Henfrey.) 

Sell-u-lar  -I-i,  ».  pi.  [Lat.  cellula,  dimin.  of 
cefla=a  cell.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Corals,  in  which  each  polypus 
IB  adherent  in  a  corneous  or  calcareous  cell,  with 
thin  walls. 

ceir-n-la-te'd,  a.  [Lat.  cellul(a),  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ofed.]  Formed  or  consisting  of  cells. 

cell-ule,  ».  [Fr.  cellule,  from  Lat.  cellula, 
dimin.  of  cella=a  cell.]  A  little  cell. 

cell-u-llf  -Sr-ofis,  a.  [Lat.  cellula=a  little  cell ; 
Jero=to  bear,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ow*.]  Bearing  or 
producing  cellules  or  little  cells,  or  cellular  tissue. 

tCell  -u-line,  a.  [Lat.  cellula=a  little  cell,  and 
snff.-me  (Chat.).]  The  same  as  CELLULOSE  (q.v.). 

9er-lu-16~id,  a.  &  s.  [Lat  cellula=a  little  cell, 
and  Gr.  ei'do8=form,  appearance.] 

fA.  As  adjective : 

Nat.  Science :  Having  the  form  or  appearance  of 
•one  or  more  small  cells. 
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B.  As  subst. :  An  ivory -like  compound,  which  can 
bo  molded,  turned,  or  otherwise  manufactured  for 
various  purposes  for  which,  before  its  introduction, 
ivory  and  bone  were  employed.  The  process  of 
manufacture  is  as  follows :  Paper,  by  immersion  in 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  is  converted  into  nitro- 
cellulose. This  product,  after  washing  and  bleach- 
ing, is  passed  through  a  roller-mill,  with  the 
addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  camphor.  Cellu- 
loid softens  at  176°  Fabr.,  when  it  can  be  molded 
into  the  most  delicate  forms,  to  become  hard  when 
cold.  It  is  very  inflammable,  unless  blended  with 
some  chemical  having  an  opposite  property. 

The  word  celluloid  as  applied  in  this  country  to 
this  compound  is  a  legally  registered  trademark. 

cell-u-16se,  a.&«.  [Lat.re!iuf(a)=alittlecell; 
cella=a  cell,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ose.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Consisting  of  or  containing  cells. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  substance  of  general  occurrence, 
and  constituting   the   basis   of  vegetable  tissues. 
Its  chemical  formula  is  CwHnOgi  or  2(Ci2HioOio)  + 
HO.    It  is  in  many  respects  allied  to  starch,  and  is 
changed  into  starch  by  the  unaided  action  of  heat, 
or  by  sulphuric  acid,  or  caustic  potash.    Cellulose 
was  long  considered  as  peculiar  to  vegetable  tis- 
sues, but  it  has  been  shown  by  Schmidt,  Lowig,  and 
others  to  exist  in  the  tissues  of  ascidia  and  other 
molluscous  animals.    Pure  cellulose  is  a  ternary 
compound  of  carbon  and  the  elements  of  water. 

96-15  -8l-a, «.  [Gr.  tc7eos=burning,  from  kaii)—to 
burn,  from  the  appearance  of  the  flowers.] 

Bat,:  A  genus  of  amaranthads,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  tropical  annuals.  The  best  known  Celosia 
cristata.  the  Cockscomb  of  our  gardens,  has  astrin- 
gent qualities. 

*c5-l5t'-6-mS,  s.  [Fr.  celotomie,  from  Gr.  kele= 
a  tumor,  and  fome=a  cutting,  from  frwHo=to  cut.] 

Sura.:  An  operation  for  the  radical  cure  or  in- 
guinal hernia,  by  ligature  of  the  sac  and  spermatic 
cord. 

9el'-sl-a,  s.  [Named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Olaus 
Celsius,  Professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Upsal.] 

Bot. :  A  small  genus  of  linariads  closely  allied 
to  Yerbascum.  The  species  are  annuals  or  bien- 
nials, with  entire  or  pmnatifld  foliage,  and  spikes 
of  bright  yellow  mullein-like  flowers. 

•gel'-Bl-tude,  s.  [Lat.  ce!sifudo=height,  from 
cei«us=high,  lofty.] 

1.  Lit.:  Height,  altitude. 

2.  Fig.:  Nobility,  excellence. 

Qelt  (1),  Celt  (1),  *.  [Lat.  celti;  Gr.  Itttoi,  l-el- 
tai;  Wei.  celtiad=<me  dwelling  in  a  covert,  an  in- 
habitant of  the  woods,  from  ce?/=cover,  shelter: 
re/«=to  cover,  shelter,  akin  to  Lat.  celo  (Mahn)."\ 

[KELT.l- 

Anthrop. :  One  of  an  ancient  race  of  Asiatic  origin, 
who  formerly  inhabited  a  great  part  of.Gaul,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Britain,  and  whose  descendants  stUl 
occupy  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales, 
and  part  of  the  North  of  France. 

celt  (2),  celt  (2),  «.  [Lat.  celtis=&  chisel,  per- 
haps from  being  used  by  the  Celts.] 

1.  The  longitudinal  and  grooved  instrument   of 
mixed  metal  often  found  in  Scotland. 

2.  A  stone  instrument  of  a  wedgelike  form  found 
in  barrows  and  other  repositories  of  Celtic  anti- 
quarian remains. 

1T  Though  the  primary  application  of  the  word 
celt  was  to  the  metallic  implement,  yet  the  stone 
celt  (No.  2)  is  believed  by  archaeologists  and  geolo- 
gists to  be  the  older  of  the  two. 

gelt-I-bfe'T-I-an,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Celtiber,  Celti- 
bericus,  from  Celtiberia,  a  district  of  Spain.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  Celtiberia  or  its  inhab- 
itants, the  Celtiberi  or  (  elts  of  the  Iberus  (Ebro), 
in  Spain. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  orinhabitant  of  Celtiberia. 
ggl  -tic,  Cel  -tic,  a.  &  «.    [Lat.  celticus;  Or.  kfl- 

tikos.~\ 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Celts  or  their 
language. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  language  of  the  Celts. 

V  Remains  of  the  Celtic  language  survive  in 
Gaelic,  Erse  or  Irish,  Manx,  Welsh,  and  Armorican 
or  Breton. 

Celtic  architecture,  s. 

Arch.:  A  type  of  architecture  existent  in  Great 
Britain  before  the  Roman  invasion.  It  is  called 
also  Druidic,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
structures  classed  under  it  aro  all  really  pre- Roman. 

Celtic  pipes,  s.    [ELFIX  PIPES.] 

Celtic  province,  s. 

Zo6l.:  The  third  of  the  geographical  provinces 
through  which  Testaceous  Molhisks  are  distributed. 
Prof,  E.  Forbes  described  it  as  including  the  coasts 
of  Britain,  Denmark,  Southern  Sweden,  and  the 
Baltic. 


cement 

ceT-tI-$Ifm,  s.  [Eng.ceific;  -ism.]  Acustomot 
\he  Celts,  or  an  idiom  of  their  language. 

cel'-tls,8.  [Lat.  ceM's,  the  name  for  an  African 
species  of  Lotus.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Ulmaceee  (Elms)  known  as 
Nettle-trees.  The  fruit  of  the  European  Nettle-tree, 
Celtis  australis,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Lotus  of  the 
classic  nations.  The  tree  grows  on  both  sides  of 


Celtis. 

1.  End  of  branch  in  fruit.      2.  Flower.       3.  Flower 
with  perianth  removed. 

the  Mediterranean.  The  young  branches  are  boiled, 
and  the  infusion  used  against  dysentery  and  blen- 
norrho3a.  The  kernel  of  the  tree  furnishes  a  useful 
oil.  The  seeds  of  Celtis  occidentalis  of  America, 
here  called  the  Nettle-tree  or  Sugar-berry,  are 
given  in  dysentery,  while  the  root,  bark,  and  leaves 
of  Celtis  orientalist  are  used  in  the  East  against  epi- 
lepsy. (Lindley,  <£c.) 

*96  -Ijfph-US  8.  [From  Gr.  kelyphos=a  busk,  a 
rind,  a  pod  or  shell  of  a  fruit. 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  dipterous  insects  of  the  fam- 
ily Lauscanidee.  The  antennae  are  wide  apart,  as 
long  as  the  head,  stylet  rather  thick  and  covered 
with  fine  hairs ;  scutellum  convex  and  covering  the 
abdomen.  The  species  have  more  the  appearance 
of  little  beetles  than  diptera,  owing  to  the  immense 
size  of  the  scutellum.  Only  two  species  are  known. 
Celyphus  obtusux,  a  native  of  Java,  and  C.  scutatus, 
a  native  of  the  East  Indies. 

ce-ment ,  *c.i-ment,  *9y-ment,  *sy-ment, 
s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  cement:  Fr.  ciment:  Sp.  &  Ital. 
cimento;  Xat.  ccementum  =  coarse  stones,  rubble,  an 
abbreviation  of  ccedimeutum,  from  co>do=to  cut.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I:  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Gen. :    Matter   with    which    two   bodies    are 
joined  together. 

"Thei  hadden  tiles  for  stoons,  and  towgh  cley  for 
syroenf." — Wyoliffe:  Gen.  li.  8. 

(2)  Spec.:  [II.  1.] 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  which  forms  a  bond  of  union 
socially  and  morally. 

"  For  lost,  this  social  cement  of  mankind 
The  greatest  empires,  by  scarce-felt  degrees." 

Thomson:  Liberty,  pt.  v. 

*~  In  some  of  the  poets  the  accent  is  on  the  first 
syllable,  both  in  the  noun  and  verb. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Building:  Of  cements  there  are  many  varie- 
ties, according  to  the  special  needs  of  different 
trades.  In  building  the  principal  are  known  as 
Portland  and  Roman.  There  are  many  places  in 
this  country  in  which  are  found  the  ingredients 
necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  the  various 
cements  described  below,  and  many  different 
varieties  of  the  article  are  made.  Where  Portland 
cement  is  specified  in  a  building  contract  the 
imported  variety  is  meant. 

(1)  Portland  cement  was  patented  in  England  by 
Joseph  Aspdin  in  1824.    It  is  so  called  because  it 
resembles   in   color    Portland-stone.    It    is  mann- 
factured  by  calcining  a  mixture  of  clayed  mud  from 
the  Thames  with  a  proper  portion  of  chalk.    The 
calcined  mass  is  then  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and 
intimately  mixed  with  the  addition  of  water.    The 
resulting  paste    is  molded  into  bricks,  dried  and 
burnt.    The  heat   during  the  process  of  calcining 
must  be  a  white  heat,  otherwise  the  carbonic  acid 
and  water  may  be  expelled  without  the  reaction 
between  the  lime  and  the  clay  necessary  for  the 
production    of    cement.     The    material    is   then 
assorted,  all  which  has  been  too  much  or  too  little 
calcined  being  set  aside  and  pulverized. 

(2)  Roman   cement  is  a   name  given  to  certain 
hydraulic  mortars,  varying  considerably  in  their 
chemical  composition,  though  physically  possess- 
ing the  same  general  character.    Lime  stone  is  cal- 
cined and  mixed  with  sand  in  various  proportions. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we,     w8t,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w8rk,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     ciire,    ynlte,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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Any  limestone  containing  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
per  cent,  of  clay  will,  when  properly  prepared, 
form  this  cement.  Calcine  any  ordinary  clay  and 
mix  it  with  two-thirds  its  quantity  of  lime,  grind 
to  powder,  and  calcine  again.  The  epithet  Roman 
is  improperly  given,  since  the  preparation  was 
entirely  unknown  to  the  Romans. 

(3)  Hydraulic  Cement  is  a  kind  of  mortar  used 
in  building  piers  and  walls  under  or  exposed  to 
water.  There  are  many  varieties,  one  of  the  best 
being  composed  of  ground  Portland-stone  sixty-two 
parts,  sand  thirty-five,  and  litharge  three. 

2.  Glass  manufacture:   Cement   for  glass  is  of 
various  kinds,  according  as  it  is  designed  for  ordi- 
nary or  for  chemical  glasses,  for  the  necks  of  bot- 
tles, for  lens  grinders,  or  for  affixing  metallic  letters 
to  plate-glass  windows. 

3.  Gold  Mining:  Gravel  cemented  by  clay,  consti- 
tuting an  auriferous  stratum  in  Sierra  Nevada  and 
Placer  Counties  in  California,  and  in  others  of  the 
western  gold  fields. 

4.  Metallurgy : 

(1)  A  brown  deposit  in  the  precipitation  tank  in 
which  the  soluble  chloride  of  gold  obtained  by  the 
chlorination  process  is  deposited  by  the  addition  of 
sulphate  of  iron  to  the  solution. 

(2)  The  material  in  which  metal  is  imbedded  in 
the  cementing  furnace  (q,  v.).    (Knight.) 

5.  Odontology:  The  tissue  which  forms  the  outer 
crust  of  the  tooth.    It  is  less  bony  than  dentine, 
and  commences  at  the  cervix  or  neck  of  the  tooth, 
where  the  enamel  terminates,  increasing  in  thick- 
ness to   the   lower  extremities  of   the  root.     An 
artificial  cement  is  now  much  used  by  dentists  in 
filling  cavities  of  carious  teeth. 

"A  single  tooth  may  be  composed  of  dentine,  cement, 
enamel,  and  bone:  but  the  dentine  and  cement  are  present 
in  the  teeth  of  all  reptiles." — Owen:  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates. 

B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compounds.) 

cement-ducts,  s.  pi. 

Zo8l.;  Ducts  opening  through  the  prehensile 
antennae  in  the  Cirripeds.  (Darwin.) 

cement-gland,  s. 

ZooL :  A  gland  the  secretion  of  which  glues  down 
the  prehensile  antennte  of  the  Cirripeds.  (Darwin.) 

cement-mill,  s.  A  mill  for  grinding  the  septaria 
or  stony  concretions  from  which  cement  is  made. 

cement-spreader,  «. 

Building;  A  machine  for  coating  and  saturating 
felt  or  paper  with  liquid  cement  for  roofing  pur- 
poses. 

9e-ment',  v.  t.  &  /.    [CEMENT,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :   To  unite    by  means  of   some   material 
interposed. 

"Liquid  bodies  have  nothing  to  cement  them." — Burnet: 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Fig.:  To  unite  together  socially  or  morally. 

"  But  how  the  fear  of  us 
May  cement  their  divisions,    .    .    .  ** 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  1* 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  become  joined,  to  join,  to 
cohere. 

"  When  a  wound  is  recent,  and  the  parts  of  it  are  divided 
by  a  sharp  instrument,  they  will,  if  held  in  close  contact 
for  some  time,  reunite  by  inosculation,  and  cement  like 
one  branch  of  a  tree  ingrafted  on  another." — Sharp; 
Surgery. 

*9e-men  -tal,  a.  [Eng.  cement;  -ai.]  Pertaining 
to  or  composed  of  cement. 

"  Cemental  tubes." — (hcen. 

*9e-men-ta  -tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  ccementatio,  from 
ccementum.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  cementing  or  of  joining 
with  cement. 

2.  Chem.:  A  chemical  process  which  consists  in 
imbedding  a  solid  body  in  a  pulverulent  matter, 
and   exposing  both  to   ignition   in   a  metallic  or 
earthen  case.    In  this  way  iron  is  cemented  with 
charcoal  to  form  steel ;  and  bottle-glass  with  gyp- 
sum powder,  or  sand,  to  form  Reaumur's  porcelain. 
(Ure:    Dictionary   of   Arts,     Manufactures^    and 
Mines.) 

§e  ment  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [CEMENT,  v.] 
cemented-back,  s.  &  a.  (See  the  compound.) 
Cemented-back  carpet:  In  forming  cemen ted- 
back  carpet  a  number  of  warp-threads  are  arranged 
in  a  frame,  and  are  brought  into  a  convoluted  form 
by  means  of  metallic  plates,  which  are  laid  strictly 
parallel.  The  under  side  of  the  warps  thus  doubled 
or  folded  are  then  dressed  to  raise  a  nap,  and  this 
surface  is  then  smeared  with  cement  and  backed  by 
a  canvas  or  coarse  cloth.  When  dry,  the  metallic 
strips  are  removed  by  cutting  the  loops,  and  leaving 
a  pile  surface,  as  in  the  Wilton  carpets. 

^S-ment'-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  cement;  -cr.]  One  who, 
or  that  which  cements  or  joins  things  together. 
(Lit.  tffig.) 

"...  language,  which  was  to  be  the  great  instru- 
ment and  cementer  of  society."— Locke. 


9e-ment-Ing,  *§e-men-tynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[CEMENT,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.par.  &particip.  adj. :  (See  the  verb.) 
C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  uniting  or  joining  together.    (Lit.  cfc 

fig-) 

"Oure  cementynge  and  fermentacioun." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.t  12,744. 

2.  That  which  cements  or  joins. 
cementing-furnace.  s.    A  furnace  by  which  an 

article  is  packed  in  the  powder  of  another  sub- 
stance, and  therewith  subjected  to  a  continued  heat 
below  the  fusing-point.  The  article  is  changed  by 
a  chemical  reaction  with  the  powder. 

*§e-men-tl  -tious,  o.  [Lat.  ccementitius—of  or 
pertaining  to  rubble ;  ecementum= rubble,  &c.]  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  cement  or  stucco. 

"In  some  parts  the  cementitious  work  is  enforced." — 
Forsyth:  Italy,  p.  126.  (Latham.) 

tcSm-e-ter'-I-al,  a.  [Eng.  cemetery,  and  suff. 
-aJ.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cemetery, 

"Any  ameliorations  of  our  present  cemeterial  system 
being  obtainable."—  Haden:  Earth,  to  Earth,  p.  66  (1875.) 

9em'-e-t§r-3?,  *9ym-y-toyre,  s.  [Fr.  cemtterie; 
Ital.  cimeterio;  Low  Lat.  ccemeterium,  from  Gr. 
koimeterion— a  sleeping  place,  a  cemetery;  koimao 
=to  lull  to  sleep.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  place  where  the  dead  are  buried, 
a  burial-ground  not  around  a  parochial  or  other 

Church.      [BUKIAL-PLACE.] 

"That  one  of  the  cymytoyres  was  in  erles,  and  that  other 
in  burdegale." — Caxton:  Charles  the  Grete,  p.  243  (ed. 
Herrtage). 

2.  Law:  In  this  country  cemeteries  are  usually 
places  of  sepulture  at  a  convenient  distance  from 
the  centers  of  population.    They  are  generally  the 
property  of  private  corporations,  or  in  rare  cases 
are  owned  by  municipal  corporations.    Lots  are 

1  sold  in  them  either  in  fee  or  are  leased  for  a  term  of 
years.  They  are  governed  by  boards  of  directors, 
who  act  in  obedience  to  their  by-laws,  made  in  con- 
formity with  the  statutes  of  the  state  in  which  they 
are  located.  They  are  usually  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  department  of  public  health  of  their 
respective  commonwealths,  and  no  interments  or 
resurrections  can  take  place  without  a  legal  permit 
from  the  proper  officer.  In  England  a  permanent 
grave  can  be  purchased  in  a  cemetery,  whereas  it 
cannot  be  in  a  church-yard,  by  reason  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  national  church. 

C,e-nan'-gl-um,  s.  [Gr.  fcenos=empty ;  angeion= 
a  vessel.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Phacidiacei  (Ascomycetous 
Fungi)  growing  upon  dead  twigs,  bursting  through 
the  bark  in  the  form  of  little  cups  or  hollow  papil- 
lae. (Griff.  <&Henfrey.) 

9en'-an-th3?,  s.  [From.  Gr.  fcenoe=empty,  and 
anthos=&  blossom,  a  flower.] 

Bot. :  The  suppression  of  the  essential  organs, 
viz.,  stamens  and  pistils,  in  a  flower.  (R.  Brown. 
1874.) 

*$e-na'-tion,  *§oe-na  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  coenatio=a. 
meal  taking;  ccena=a.  meal,  supper.]  Meal-taking. 

"The  summer  lodgings  regard  the  eqainoxiall  meri- 
dian, but  the  roonies  of  carnation  in  the  summer,  ho 
obverts  into  the  winter  assent,  that  is  south-east." — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  p.  309. 

C,e'~na-t5r-^,  a.  [Lat.  ccena/orms=pertaining 
to  a  supper ;  cosna— supper.]  Relating  to  or  fit  for 
supper. 

"The  Romans  washed,  were  anointed,  and  wore  a  ceno- 
tory  garment;  and  the  same  was  practiced  by  the  Jews." 
Browne;  Vulgar  Errors. 

$en-Chri  -na,  s.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  cenchris  (q.v.), 
and  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -fna.] 
ZoGl. :  A  sub-family  of  the  Crotalidse. 
*9en '-Chris,  s.    [From  Gr.  kenghris=(l)  a  kind  of 
bird ;  (2)  a  kind  of  serpent.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  American  serpents,  family  Cro- 
talidae(  Rattle-snakes).  [CEXCHRINA.] 

9en-cras  -tus,  s.  [Fr.  cenehrite;  Lat.  cenchrus, 
from  Gr.  fcene/iro8=millet.]  A  serpent  of  a  greenish 
color,  having  its  speckled  belly  covered  with  spots 
resembling  millet-seeds. 

"  Thair  wes  the  serpent  cencrastus, 
A  beist  of  filthy  braith." 

Watson.  Coll.,  ii.  21. 

$en-dal,  *$en-del,  s.    [SENDAL.] 

96 -n6-blte,  s.  [Lat.  CGeno6t7a=living  in  com- 
mon, from  Gr.  fcoinos=common,  and  6tos=life.]  A 
monk  living  in  a  community.  (Afosheim.) 

*c.e-nb-blf-lc,  *9O3-no-bIt -Ick,  *9$-n6-bIf-I- 
cal,  a.  [Fr.  cenobitique.~\ 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  cenobite. 

"...  such  as  are  abstinence  from  blood,  and  from 
things  strangled,  the  ccenobitic  life  of  secular  persons, 
Ac." — Up.  Taj/lor:  Lib.  of  Prophesying,  s.  6. 


2.  Living  in  community. 

"They  have  multitudes  of  religious  orders,  black  and 
grey,  eremetical  and  cenobitical,  and  nuns." — Stiltinu- 
fleet. 

*96  -n6"-blt-is,m,  s.  [Eng.  cenobit(e) ;  -ism,]  The 
state  of  being  a  cenobite ;  the  belief  or  practice  of  a. 
cenobite. 

*ce'-n6-bi?,  s.  [Lat.  ccenobium ,'  Gr.  koinobion— 
a  place  were  persons  lived  in  society,  a  convent  or 
monastery;  fcomofi=common,  b  1*00= life.}  A  convent 
or  monastery ;  a  religious  community. 

"...  repaired  and  enlarged  with  the  stones  brought 
from  that  cenoby." — Sir.  G.  Buck:  History  of  Richard  III., 
p.  68. 

9en-6-my-ce,s.  [From  Gr.  fcenos=empty,  and 
mykes=a.  mushroom.] 

Bot.:  An  old  name  for  a  genus  of  lichens  noy 
generally  called  Cladonia.  Cenomyce  or  Clodonia 
rangifera  is  the  Reindeer  Moss. 

9en'-6-taph,  s.  [Fr.  cenotaphe;  from  Gr.  kenos= 
empty,  and  taphos=a  tomb.]  An  empty  monument, 
that  is,  one  raised  to  a  person  buried  elsewhere* 
(Dryden.) 

tC,en-6-taph'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  cenotaph;  -tc.]  Per- 
taining to  a  cenotaph. 

ce-no"-zo'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  fcamos=new,  recent,  zoe— 
life.] 

Geol. :  Belonging  to  the  tertiary  and  more  recent 
periods ;  belonging  to  the  age  of  mammals.  (Dana.) 

*9ense  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  cense;  Fr.  cens;  Lat.  cen- 
sus.] 

1.  A  rating,  rate,  or  tax. 

"  .  .  .  the  cense,  or  rates  of  Christendom  are  raiaed. 
since  ten  times,  yea,  twenty  times  told." — Bacon, 

2.  A  census  or  enumeration  of  the  people. 

3.  A  condition,  rank. 

"  If  you  write  to  a  man,  whose  estate  and  cense  you  are- 
familiar  with,  you  may  the  bolder  venture  on  a  knot." — 
B.  Jonson:  Discoveries. 

9ense,  *9en-syn,  *sense  v.  t.  &  i.    [CENSE  (3), «.} 
l.(2Va?u..*  To  perfume  with  sweet  odors;  to  scat- 
ter incense  about. 

"The  Salii  sing,  and  cense  his  altars  round." 

Dryden, 

2.  Intrans.;  To  scatter  incense. 

"Censyn  or  caste  the  sensere,  Thurfflco."— Prompt. 
Parv. 

"In.  his  hand  he  bore  a  golden  censer,  with  perfume; 
and  een-sing  about  the  altar,    .    .    ." — B.  Jonson:  Part  of 
King  James's  Entertainment. 
9ensed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CENSE,  v.] 

"  On  the  side  altar  censed  with  sacred  smoke, 
And  bright  with  naming  fires."  Dryden. 

9§nse'-ment,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  censeo.]  [CEN- 
SURE.] Judgment. 

9en'-ser,  *9en-sere,  *sen-sere,  s.  [Contracted 
from  O.  Fr.  encensier;  Low  Lat.  incen$arium—&. 
vessel  for  incense.] 

1.  He  who  censes  or  scatters  incense. 

2.  A  vessel  in  which  incense  is  burnt. 
"Censere.    Thuribulum,  ignibul urn."—  Prompt.  Parv, 

"  Of  incense  clouds 
Fuming  from  golden  censers,  hid  the  mount." 

Milton;  P.  L.t  vii.  600L 

3.  A  pan  or  vessel  in  which  anything  is  burnt,  a 
firepan. 

"Here's  snip,  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  slish,  and  slush, 
Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  3. 

9ens  -Ing,  *9en-synge,2>r.par.,  a.  «&s.  [CENSE,. 
fc] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  scattering  incense. 
"Censynge.    Thurijlcatio." — Prompt.  Parv. 

*9en'-sion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  censio.'}  An  assessment,, 
rating,  or  taxing. 

"  God  intended  this  cension  only  for  the  blessed  Virgin 
and  her  son,  that  Christ  might  be  born  where  he  should." 
—Joseph  Hall. 

9en'-s6r,  s.    [Lat.  censor,  from  cen«eo=torate.] 

1.  A  public  officer  or  magistrate  in  Rome,  whose 
business  was  to  register  the  effects  of  the  citizens, 
to  impose  taxes  according  to  the  property  held  by 
each  man,  and  to  superintend  the  manners  of  the 
citizens,   with   power  to  inflict   punishments    for 
breaches  of  morality. 

"...  that  he  was  also  branded  by  the  censors." — 
Letoist  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1865),  ch.  xii.,  pt.  iii., 
g  37,  vol.  ii.,  p.  171. 

2.  One  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  and  examine 
books,  plays,  <fcc.,  before  they  are   published,  to 
secure  that  they  shall  contain  nothing  to  offend 
against  public  morality  or  decency ;  an  inspector  of 

the  public  press. 
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3.  Any  person  who  takes  on  himself  the  duty  or 
part  of  a  critic. 

4.  A  public  officer  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
•whoso  duty  it  is  to  look  after  the  morals  of  the 
students.    At  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  there  are  two 
of  the  Fellows  who  have  similar  duties,  and  are 
called  respectively  the  Senior  and  Junior  Censor. 

*$en'-sdr-ess,  s.  [Eng.  censor;  -ess.]  A  female 
censor. 

"  I  am  to  pass  for  a  censoress  now."—  3lad.  d1  Arblay: 
Diary,  i.  157. 

t9en-sbr'-I-&l,  a.  [Lat.  censorius=of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  censor.] 

1.  The  same  as  CENSORIAN. 

"  Whatever  may  have  been  the  antiquity  of  these  cen- 
sorial records,  they  could  not  have  been  handed  down  in 
censorial  families  before  the  year  443  B.  C." — Lewis:  Cred. 
Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  v.,  §  13,  vol.  i.,  p.  174. 

2.  Censorious,  given  to  censure  or  captious  criti- 
cism. 

"  The  moral  gravity  and  the  censorial  declamation  of 
Juvenal." — T.  Warton:  History  of  English  Poetry,  iv.  6. 

9en-sbr  -I-an,  a.  [Lat.  censorius.']  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  censor  or  his  duties. 

"The  Star-chamber  had  the  censorian  power  for  of- 
fences, vnder  the  degree  of  capital." — Bacon;  Henry  VII., 
p.  64,^ 

t§en-so  r-I-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  censorius.]  Given  to 
•censuring  or  captious  criticism,  severe. 

Sit  was  frequently  used  with  of  or  on  (or  upon) 
ore  the  thing  censured. 

"  A  dogmatical  spirit  inclines  a  man  to  be  censorious  of 
his  neighbors." — Watts:  On  the  Mind. 

*9en-sor'-I-oiis-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  censorious;  -ly.] 
In  a  censorious  manner,  with  severity. 

"...  speak  arrogantly  and  censoriously  both  of  God 
*nd  men." — Boyle;  Works,  ii.  804. 

9en-sbr'-I-Ous-ness, s.  [Eng. censorious;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  censorious ;  a  disposition  to 
censure  or  find  fault.  (Tillotson.) 

96n'-s5r-llke,  a.  [Eng.  censor;  like.]  Inclined 
to  censoriousness,  severe.  (Cotgrave.) 

9en'-85r-shlp,  s.    [Eug.  censor;  -ship.] 

1.  The  office  of  a  censor. 

"  The  establishment  of  the  censorship  is  referred  to  the 
year  443  B.  C."— Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ch. 
v.,  §  2,  vol.  i.,  p.  136. 

2.  The  period  during  which  the  office  of  censor 
was  held  oy  any  particular  person. 

"It  was  brought  to  Rome  in  the  censorship  of  Claud- 
ius."— Browne;  Vulgar  Errors. 

3.  The  office   or  position  of  a  censor  in  a  uni- 
versity. 

4.  Power  or  practice  of  superintending,  revising, 
authorizing,  or  otherwise  influencing  tue  printed 
literature  of  a  country,  especially  that  wnich  is 
periodical  and  political. 

*9en'-su-al(sassh),  a.  [Lat.  censualin=oi  or 
belonging  to  a  census.]  Relating  to  or  containing 
a  census. 

"  He  sent  commissioners  into  all  the  several  counties  of 
the  whole  realm,  who  took  an  exact  survey,  and  described 
in  a  censual  roll  or  book,  all  the  lands,  titles,  and  tenures, 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom." — Temple:  Introduct.  to 
the  Hist,  of  Eng.,  p.  255. 

9en-s«.-ra.-ble  (s  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  censur(e); 
-able.]  Deserving  of  censure,  blamable,  blame- 
worthy. 

"Many  resolutions  taken  in  council  were  justly  censur- 
•able."— Burton:  Hist.  Own  Time,  an.  1711. 

*9en'-su-ra-ble-ness  (s  as  sh),  s.  [Eng.  censur- 
able; -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  censurable; 
blamableness. 

"This,  and  divers  others,  are  alike  in  their  censurable- 
ness  by  the  unskilful,  be  it  divinity,  physic,  poetry,  Ac." 
—  Whitlock:  Manners  of  the  English. 

9§n -S\l-ra-bl^  (8  as  Sh),  adv.  [Eng.  censur- 
nb(le) ;  -ly.]  In  a  censurable  or  blameworthy  man- 
ner. 

9en-sure  (s  as  sh)  (1),  s.  [Fr.  censure;  Lat. 
<*ensttra=a  setting  a  value  on,  an  opinion;  censeo= 
to  value,  to  form  an  opinion.] 

*1.  A  judgment  or  opinion  which  might  be  either 
favorable  or  unfavorable. 

"  Madam,  the  king  is  old  enough  himself 
To  give  his  censure." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  3. 

*2.  A  judicial  sentence. 

"To  you,  lord  governor, 
Remains  the  censure  of  this  hellish  villain." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  v.  2. 

f3.  Revision,  recension  of  the  text  of  a  book. 
(Pfallam.} 

f4.  A  spiritual  punishment  inflicted  by  an  ecclesi- 
astical court. 

"Upon  the  unsuccessful  ness  of  milder  medicaments, 
•use  that  stronger  physic,  the  CCHSHTV.S-  of  the  church." — 
Hammond. 


5.  Blame,  reprimand,  reproach. 

"  Your  smooth  eulogium  to  one  crown  address' d 
Seems  to  imply  a  cenxttre  on  the  rest." 

Cowper.-  Table  Talk. 

9en  -sure  (s  as  sh),  r.  t.  &  i.    [CENSURE,  s.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  form  or  give  a  judgment  or  opinion  regard- 
ing anything  without  its  being  implied  that  this 
award  was  unfavorable. 

"His  voyage  was  variously  censured;  the  Templars  who 
consented  not  to  the  peace,  flouted  thereat  .  .  ." — Ful- 
ler; The  Holy  War.,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  3. 

If  It  is  not  creditable  to  man's  candor  in  judging 
of  others  that  the  word  censure  in  process  of  time 
became  limited  to  the  pronouncing  of  unfavorable 
judgments,  these  having  from  the  first  been  so  much 
more  numerous  than  favorable  verdicts  that  the 
word  censure  ceased  to  be  applied  to  the  ]  atter  at  all. 
*2.  To  condemn  judicially,  to  sentence. 

"Has  censur'd  him 

Already,  and,  as  I  hear,  the  provost  hatli 
A  warrant  for  his  execution. 

Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  5. 

3.  To  blame,  to  find  fault  with,  to  reprimand. 

"To  censure  Homer,  because  it  is  unlike  what  it  was 
never  meant  to  resemble,  .  .  ." — Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey, 
Postscript. 

*B.  Intrans, :  To  form  or  give  an  opinion,  to  judge 
(followed  by  on). 

"'Tis  a  passing  shame, 
That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am. 
Should  censure  thus  OH  lovely  gentlemen." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Oent.  of  Verona,  i.  2. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  cen- 
sure, to  animadvert,  and  to  criticise:  "To  censure 
and  animadvert  are  both  personal,  the  one  direct, 
and  the  other  indirect;  criticism  is  directed  to 
things  and  not  to  persons  only.  Censuring  consists 
in  finding  some  fault  real  or  supposed;  it  refers 
mostly  to  the  conduct  of  individuals.  Animadvert 
consists  in  suggesting  some  error  or  impropriety ; 
it  refers  mostly  to  matters  of  opinion  or  dispute. 
Criticism  consists  in  minutely  examining  the  in- 
trinsic characteristics  and  appreciating  the  merits 
of  each  individually  or  the  whole  collectively;  it 
refers  to  matters  of  science  and  learning.  To  cen- 
sure requires  no  more  than  simple  attention;  its 
justice  or  propriety  often  rests  on  the  authority  of 
the  individual ;  animadversions  require  to  be  accom- 
panied with  reasons.  .  .  .  Criticism  is  altogether 
argumentative  and  illustrative.  .  .  ." 

(2)  He  thus  distinguishes  between  to  censure,  to 
carp,  and  to  cavil:    "  To  censure  respects  positive 
errors,  tp  carp  and  cavil  have  regard  to  what  is 
trivial  o'r  imaginary;  the  former  is  employed  for 
errors  iy.  persons,  the  latter  for  supposed  defects  in 
things.     Censures   are   frequently  necessary  from 
those  who  have  the  authority  to  use  them.    .    .    . 
Carping  and  caviling  are  resorted  to  only  to  indulge 
ill-nature  and  self-conceit.    ..." 

(3)  The  distinction  between  to  accuse  and  to  cen- 
sure is  thus  stated:    "To  accuse  is  only  to  assert 
the  guilt  of  another;  to  censure  is  to  take  that  guilt 
for  granted.    .    .    .    An  accusation  may  be  false  or 
true,  a  censure  mild  or  severe." 

(4)  For  the  difference  between  to  blame  and  to 
accuse,  see  BLAME,  v.    (Crabb;  Eng.  Synon.) 

9§n'-sured  (s  as  sh),  pa. par.  &  a.  [CENSURE,  r.] 
9en'-sur-er  (s  as  sh),  s.    [CENSURE,  v.] 
1.  Gen.:  One  who  censures  or  blames* 
"Nay   amongst    Europeans   themselves,    Cicero    hath 
found  many  censurers." — Boyle:   Works,  ii,  299. 

*2.  Spec.:  A  censor.    (Speed:  Hist.  Grt.  Brit.) 
9en  -sur-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CENSURE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  blaming  or  reproaching ; 
censure. 

cen  -siis,  s.  [Lat.  census  from  cen$eo=ta  rate,  to 
value. }  The  act  of  taking  the  numbers  and  other 
statistics  of  the  population  of  any  district  or 
country,  or  of  the  members  of  any  class  or  denom- 
ination. 

"...  from  the  account  of  the  Roman  census,  .  .  ." 
—Bentley;  Serm.,  p.  107. 

1.  Israelites:    The  Israelites  were   numbered  by 
Moses  1490  B.  C. ;  and  by  David  1017  B.  C. 

2.  In  Ancient  Rome :  The  Census  was  established 
at  Rome  by  Servius,  and  was  held  every  five  years 
in  the  Campus  Martius.    Every  Roman  citizen  was 
obliged,  on  oath,  to  give  in  a  statement  of  his  own 
name  and  age,  of  the  names  and  ages  of  his  wife, 
children,  slaves,  and  freedmen,  if  he  had  any.    The 
punishment  for  a  false  return  was  that  the  person's 
goods    should    be     confiscated,    and     he     himself 
scourged  and  sold  for  a  slave.    Taxation  depended 
upon  the  result  of  the  Census. 

3.  The  first  Census  in  the  United  States  was  taken 
in  1790 ;  the  first  in  England  and  Scotland  in  1S01 ; 


the  first  in  Ireland  in  1813.  The  custom  is  to  take  a 
Census  in  America  and  Great  Britain  every  ten 
years.  A  Census  was  taken  in  Florence  in  1527,  in 
Venice  1584,  France  1700,  Sweden  1749.  The  United 
States  Census  is  a  very  voluminous  report,  and 
forms  a  complete  record  of  the  progress  and  con- 
dition of  the  nation  in  every  department  of  politi- 
cal and  social  economy.  Its  preparation  is  in- 
trusted to  a  bureau,  the  chief  of  which  is  an 
important  government  official.  Its  preparation 
and  publication  sometimes  consume  the  entire  in- 
terval between  the  taking  of  two  reports. 

9ent(l),s.  [An  abbreviation  of  Lat.  centum— a 
hundred.  It  is  generally  a  part  of  a  combination  or 
phrase,  as  five  per  cent.=five  by  the  hundred.  In 
4  cent  per  cenf,'  however,  it  is  a  separate  word.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  hundred. 

"And  broght  with  hem  many  stout  cent 
Of  greet  lordynges."  Octovtan,  1463. 

"The  demon  makes  his  full  descent 
In  one  abundant  shower  of  cent  per  cent." 

Pope;  Moral  Essays,  iii.  372. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  A  coin,  made  of  copper  or  copper  and  nickel,  in 
circulation  in  this  country.  It  is  of  the  value  of  ten 
mills  or  the  hundredth  part  of  a  dollar. 

2.  A  game  at  cards,  resembling  picquet,  so  called 
because  one  hundred  was  the  winning  number. 

*9ent  (2),  s.    [SCENT.] 

*9en'-tage(ageasi£),s.  [Eng.cenf;  -age.']  Rate 
by  the  hundred;  rate  of  interest  or  commission 
(only  now  used  in  the  compound  per-centage) . 

9en'-t§,ur,  *9en'-taure,  9en-tau  -rus,  s.  [Lat. 
centaurus;  Gr,  kentauros.] 

1.  Mythol.:  A  mythical  creature,  half  man,  half 
horse,  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  union  of  Ixion 
and  a  Cloud ;   the  most   celebrated  was   Chiron. 
They  inhabited  Thessaly,  and  were  also  called  Hip- 
pocentaurs.    The  myth  probably  arose  from  some 
herdsman  on  horseback^  who,  being  seen  by  indi- 
viduals unacquainted  with  the  uses  of  the  norse, 
was  supposed  to  form,  together  with  his  steed,  one 
integral  body. 

"  And  of  the  bloodie  feast,  which  sent  away 
So  many  Centaures  drunken  soules  to  hell." 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  IV.  i.  23. 

2.  Astron. :  A  constellation  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere.   Prof.  Airy  says  that  the  bright  star  Alpha 
Centauri   has  an   annual   parallax   of    2"    (Pop. 
Astron.,  6th  ed.,  pp.  195, 196),  and  that,  if  this  is  the 
case,  the  distance  from  us  is  only  200,000  times  that 
of  the  sun  (pp.  198,  213,  214). 

9«jn-tau-re  -a,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  kentaureia— 
relating  to  a  Centaur ;  so  called  because  Chiron  the 
Centaur  was  healed  by  it.] 

Bot.:  An  extensive  genus  of  Composite  plants, 
comprising  both  annual  and  perennial,  herbaceous, 
or  half-shrubby  plants,  some  of  them  common 
weeds,  as  Centaurea  nigra,  the  Knapweed  of  our 
pastures,  while  a  certain  number  are  esteemed  bor- 
der flowers.  Of  the  annual  species  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  is  C.  americanus^  or  Plectocephalus 
americanus  of  some  authors,  which  has  a  stout 
erect  stem  four  tofive  feet  high,  oblong  lance-shaped 
leaves,  and  very  large  capitules  of  a  lilac-purple 
tint.  The  blue  corn  bottle  is  C.  cyanus.  [CORN- 
BOTTLE.]  Centaurea  Calcitrapa  was  once  used  as 
a  febrifuge. 

9en-taur  -I-e-aa,  s.  pi.  [From  Low  Lat.  cen- 
taurea (q.  v.),  and  Class.  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-i'ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  composite  plants,  tribe 
Cynareee. 

*cen  -tau-rize,  f.  i.  [Eng.  centaur;  -ize.]  To 
be  or  act  like  a  centaur;  hence,  to  be  a  man  and 
act  like  a  brute. 

*9en  -taur-llke,  a.    [Eng.  centaur;  like.]    Like 
or  resembling  a  centaur. 
9en  -tau-rjf,  *9en  -t6r-$f,  *9en  -tSr-le,  s.  [Lat. 

c entaureum ;  Low  Lat.  centaurea:  Gr.  kentaureion, 
from  kentauros— a.  Centaur,  the  plant  being  said  to 
have  been  discovered  by  Chiron  the  Centaur.] 
Bot.:  A  composite  plant,  Centaurea  nigra.   [CEx- 

TAUREA.] 

IF  Corn    Centaury :    Centaurea    Cyanus ;    Great 

Centaury :    (1)    Chlora   perfoliata,    (2)    Centaurea 

nigra;    Little    Centaury:  Erythrcea   Centaurium; 

More    Centaury :    The    same    as    Great    Centaury 

'  q.  v. ) ;      Sea      Centaury :     Erythra>a      Uttoratu 

'Scotch);    Small    Centaury:    The  same   as    Little 

Centaury   (q.  v.) ;   Yellow   Centaury:    Chlora  per- 

folinta  (Britten  <fc  Holland);  American-Centaury : 

The  English  name  for  the  genus  Sabbatia,  a  plant 

of  the  gentian  order. 

cen-te-nar -I-an,  a.  &s.    [Lat.  centenarius=ot 

a  hundred.] 

*I.  As  adj. :  Of  or  relating  to  a  hundred. 

II.  As  subst. :  A  person  who  has  attained  the  age 
of  one  hundred  years. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     hgr,    thgre;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir.     marine;   go,    p6t. 
or,     wbre,     wpif,     w5rk,     wad,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cttre,    unite,     cfir,    rule,     full;     try,     S?  rian.     ae,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


centenarianism 

t$Sn-te-nar -1-an-Is.m,  s.  [Eng.  centenarian; 
-i'siii.1  The  act  or  state  of  attaining  the  age  of  one 
hundred  years. 

"Putting  aside,  however,  the  questionable  legends  of 
<-iir-:iiiri<iiti'.ii»,  .  .  ."— Echo,  Aug.  15,  1871. 

*$en-te-nar  -I-ous,  a.  [Lat.  centenarian.}  Of 
or  relating  to  a  hundred.  (Ash.) 

gen-te  -nar-y,  cen  -ten-a-ry,  gen-ten  -nar-f, 
a.  &  s.  [Lat.  centenarius.] 

A.  -4s  adjective: 

1.  Relating  to  a  hundred;  consisting  of  a  hun- 
dred. 

2.  Recurring  once  in  every  hundred  years. 
"Centennary  solemnities,  which  returned  but  once  in  a 

hundred  years." — Fuller. 

B.  As  substantive: 

*1.  The  aggregate  of  a  hundred  years;  a  century. 

"In  every  centenary  of  years  from  the  creation,  some 

small  abatement  should  have  been  made."— Ilaketcitl:  On 

2.  The  celebration  of  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  any  event. 

*9<Sn  -tenge, «.    [SEXTEXCE.] 

Cen-ten -nl-al,  a.  [Low  Lat.  centennis;  from 
centum=a  hundred,  and  annus=&  year.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  centenary,  or  hundredth  anni- 
versary. 

"Herceitteitiu'flf  day." — J/usoii:  /'iifiiis. 

2.  Recurring  once  in  a  hundred  years. 

Sen  -ter,  sen'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  s.  &  a.  [Fr. 
centre;  Sp.  <fc  Ital.  centro;  Lat.  centrum;  Gr. 
Av»fro»=a  prick,  a  goad,  a  center ;  fce»feo=to  prick, 
to  goad.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  middle  point,  that  point  from  which  all 
points  on  the  circumference  of  any  circle,  real  or 
imaginary,  are  equally  distant.    [III.  (3).] 

"Thiserthe  .  .  .  hath  his  centre  aftre  the  lawe  of 
kinile."—  Oower,  iii.  92. 

(2)  The  middle  portion  of  anything. 

"The  market-place,  the  middle  center  of  this  cursed 
town."—  Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  2. 

Ctl  A  point  of  concentration;  the  point  to  which 
all  things  converge. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  point  on  which  me_n's  thoughts  or  minds 
«re  concentrated ;  the  principal  point. 

"  The  center  of  the  diplomatic  difficulty  .  .  ." — Lnn- 
'!>,„  JYmes,  Nov.  13,  1876. 

*(2)  The  earth. 

"  The  heav'ns  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this  center, 
Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place." 

SlKiketp.:  Ti-uittts  <r  CresAUla,  i.  8. 

»(3)  The  soul. 

"  Poor  soul,  the  center  of  my  sinful  earth." 

Uliake*!!.:  fiiu.iet*,  146,  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Geom.,  If  at.  Phil.,  &c. :  [1. 1.] 

2.  Mech.:  One  of  two  conical  steel  pins  on  a  lathe, 
on   which   the   body    to    be   turned    is   fixed  and 
revolves. 

3.  Building: 

(1)  Anytfmber  frame,  or  set  of  frames,  for  sup- 
porting  the   archstones   of   a  bridge   during    the 
construction  of  an 

arch.    ( Weale.) 

(2)  PI.  centers: 
The  length    of 
timber     disposed 
in  a  certain  way 
by     the     process 
called   centering, 
(q.  v.). 

4.  Turnery    (pi. 
centers) :  The  two 
cones   with  their 


tainiug  the  body  while  it  is  turned.    (Weale.) 
III.  Compound  Terms; 

(1)  Center  of  a  bast  ion: 

Mil.!  A  point  in  the  middle  of  the  gorge  of  the 
bastion,  whence  the  capital  line  commences;  it  is 
generally  at  the  inner  polygon  of  the  figure. 
(James,) 

(2)  Center  of  a-  battalion  on  parade : 

Mil,;  The  middle,  where  an  interval  is  left  for 
the  colors.  (James.) 

(3)  Center  of  a  circle: 

Geom,:  A  point  within  a  circle,  and  so  situated 
that  all  straight  lines  drawn  from  it  to  the  circum- 
ference are  equal  to  one  another. 

(4)  Center  of  a  conic  section  : 

Geom.:  The  point  which  bisects  any  diameter,  or 
the  point  in  which  all  the  diameters  intersect  each 
other.  [Nos.  7  &  11.] 


(16)  Cenier  of  conversion : 
Nat.  r- 
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(5)  Center  of  a  curve  of  the  higher  kind  : 
Geom. :  The  place  where  two  diameters  meet. 

(6)  Center  of  a  dial :  That  part  where  the  gnomon 
or  style,  placed  puralM  to  the  axis  of  the  earth, 
intersects  the  plane  of  the  dial.    ( Weale.) 

(7)  Center  of  a  hyperbola : 

Conic  Sect. :  The  point  of  bisection  of  a  straight 
line  joining  the  foci. 

(8)  Center  of  a  regular  polygon : 

Geom.:  A  point  so  situated'that  the  straight  line 
drawn  from  it  to  the  several  angles  of  the  polygon 
are  equal  to  one  another. 

(9)  Center  of  a  sphere : 

Geom.:  A  point  within  a  sphere,  so  situated  that 
all  the  radii  running  from  it  to  the  circumference 
of  the  sphere  are  equal  to  each  other.  It  is  the 
center  also  of  every  great  circle  of  the  sphere. 

(10)  Center  of  a  square : 

Geom.:  A  point  so  situated  that  straight  lines 
drawn  from  it  to  the  several  angular  points  of  the 
square  are  equal  to  each  other. 

(11)  Center  of  an  ellipse : 

Conic  Sect,:  The  point  of  bisection  of  a  straight 
line  joining  the  foci  of  an  ellipse.  [No.  4.J 

(12)  Center  of  attack: 

Mil.:  An  attack  carried  upon  a  capital  in  the 
middle,  which  generally  leads  to  the  half  moon. 
The  term  is  used  when  works  with  a  considerable 
front  upon  three  capitals  are  used  in  besieging  a 
place.  (James.) 

(13)  Center  of  attraction: 

Nat.  Phil. :  The  point  to  which  bodies  tend 
through  the  attraction  of  gravity. 

IT  The  strength  of  a  center,  called  also  the  absolute 
force  of  a  center  of  attraction:  The  intensity  of 
force  at  unit  distance.  Attraction  being  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance,  the  strength  of  a 

L3 
center  of  attraction  is=— L  standing  for  length,  and 

T2, 

T  for  time.    (Everett:  The  C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units, 
ed,  1875,  ch.i.,  p.  «.) 

(14_)  Center  of  buoyancy : 

Shtp-building:  The  same  as  Center  of  displace- 
ment (q.  v.). 

(15)  Center  of  car  iff/: 

Ship-building:  The  same  as  Center  of  displacf- 
menffq.v.). 
Ccntf'i 

Phil. ;  A  point  in  a  body  about  which  it  tends 
to  turn,  or  turns  when  struck  by  another  body. 

(17)  Center  of  displacement : 

Ship-building :  The  mean  center  of  the  portion  of 
the  vessel  immersed  in  the  water.  It  is  called  also 
the  Center  of  cavity,  immersion  or  buoyancy. 

(18)  Center  of  equilibrium  in  a  series  of  connected 
bodies: 

Nat.  Phil. :  \  point  so  situated  that  if  it  be  sup- 
ported the  whole  series  of  uudies  will  remain  at 
rest. 

(19)  Center  of  forces  : 

Nat.  Phil. :  The  point  of  application  of  a  number 
of  forces  where  they  can  be  counteracted  by  a  single 
force. 

(20)  Center  offriction : 

Nat.  Phil.:  The  point  around  which  anything 
gyrates. 

(21)  Center  of  gravity : 

Nat.  Phil. :  A  point  in  any  material  body  or  system 
of  particles  rigidly  connected  which  is  so  situated 
that  if  it  be  supported  or  fixed  the  body  will  remain 
at  rest  whatever  bo  the  position  which  the  body 
itself  may  occupy  at  the  time. 

(22)  Center  of  gyration  : 

Geom.:  The  point  at  which,  if  the  whole  matter 
in  the  body  were  collected,  given  forces  would  pro- 
duce the  same  angular  velocity  of  rotation  in  a 
given  time  as  they  would  do  if  the  particles  of  the 
body  were  distributed  in  their  proper  places.  (Pen, 
Cycl.) 

(23)  Center  of  immersion: 

Ship-building:  The  same  as  Center  of  tii$/il(trt'- 
ment  (q.  v.). 

(24)  Center  of  inertia: 

Nat,  Phil. :  The  same  as  Cen-ter  of  gravity  (q.  v.). 

(25)  Center  of  magnitude: 

Nat.  Phil.:  A  point  in  a  body  equally  distant 
from  all  its  external  parts. 

(26)  Center  of  motion ; 

Nat.  Phil.:  The  point  which  remains  at  rest  while 
all  the  other  parts  move  about  it. 

(27)  Center  of  oscillation: 

Nat.  Phil.,  Pendulum,  e&o. :  The  point  in  which 
the  whole  of  the  matter  must  be  collected  that  tin- 
time  of  the  oscillation  may  be  the  same  as  when  it 
is  distributed. 

(28)  Center  of  percussion: 

Nat.  Phil.:  The  point  at  which  the  force  of  the 
stroke  is  the  greatest  possible. 

(29)  Center  of  position : 

Nat.  Phil. :  The  same  as  Center  of  gravity  (q.  v.)- 

(30)  Center  of  pressure : 

Nat.  Phil.:  The  point  at  which  the  whole  Amount 
of  pressure  may  bo  applied  with  the  same  effect  as 
when  it  is  distributed. 


center- second 

(31)  Center  of  pressure  in  a  fluid  against  a  ntone . 
Hydrostatics:  A  point  so  situated  that  it  will  just 

sustain  a  force  equal  and  contrary  to  the  whole 
pressure  of  the  fluid. 

(32)  Center  of  rotation: 

Nat.  Phil.:  The  point  around  whick  a  body 
rotates,  the  center  of  motion  of  a  body. 

(:«)  Center  of  spontaneous  rotation: 

Nat.  Phil :  The  center  around  which  a  body,  every 
part  of  which  is  free  to  move,  actually  does  so  when 
struck  by  a  force  not  passing  through  its  center  of 
gravity. 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds.) 

center-bit,  s. 

Mech. :  An  instrument  turning  on  a  center,  and 
having  a  projecting  conical  point.  .It  is  used  for 
boring  circular  holes  of  various  diameters.  Iho 
head  of  the  stock  is  pressed  against  tin!  breast,  and 
the  stock  itself  caused  to  revolve  swiftly  by  means 
of  a  handle. 

center-board,  s. 

Naut. :  A  board  placed  amidship  in  a  well  which 
extends  longitudinally  and  vertically  through  the 
keel,  and  is  adapted  to  be  lowered  to  give  a  deeper 
draft,  in  order  to  avoid  leeway  and  to  give  the  vessel 
greater  stability  under  press  of  canvas.  It  is  the 
old  Dutch  lee-board  in  a  central  position.  A  slid- 
ing-keel. 

center- chisel,  s. 

Metal. :  A  chisel  used  to  make  a  dent  at  the  exact 
center  to  form  a  starting-point  for  the  drill,  in  drill- 
ing holes  in  metal.  A  pointed  cold-chisel. 

center-chuck,  s. 

Turning:  A  chuck  which  can  be  screwed  on  the 
mandrel  of  a  lathe,  and  has  a  hardened  steel  core 
or  center  fixed  on  it,  and  also  a  projecting  arm  or 
driver. 

center-drill,  s. 

Turning:  A  small  drill  used  for  making  a  short 
hole  in  the  ends  of  a  shaft  about  to  be  turned,  for 
the  entrance  of  the  lathe-centers. 

center-fire,  s.  &  a.    (See  the  compound.) 

Center-fire  cartridge:  A  cartridge  in  which  the 
fulminate  occupies  an  axial  position,  instead  of 
being  around  the  periphery  of  the  flanged  capsule. 

center-gauge,  «.  A  gauge  for  showing  the  angle 
to  which  a  lathe-center  should  bo  turned,  and  also 
for  accurately  grinding  and  setting  screw-cutting 
tools. 

center-lathe,  s. 

1.  A  lathe  in  which  the  work  is  supported  upon 
centers  at  each  end ;  one  on  the  end  of  the  mandrel 
in  the  head-stock,  and  the  other,  the  back-center, 
on  the  axis  in  the  tail-stock.    The  latter  is  adjust- 

2.  A  pole  lathe ;  a  lathe  in  which  the  work  is  held 
by  centers  projecting  from  two  posts,  and  is  driven 
by  a  band,  which  passes  two  or  three  times  around 
it.    The  band  is  fastened  at  its  respective  ends  to  a 
treadle  beneath  the  lathe  and  a  spring  bar  above  it. 

center-line,  ». 

Shipbuilding:  \  central,  longitudinal,  vertical 
section  of  the  hull. 

center-phonic,  s. 

Acoustics :  The  place  where  the  speaker  stands  in 
making  polysyllabical  and  articulate  echoes. 
( Weale.) 

center-phonocamptic,  s. 

Acoustics:  The  place  or  object  which  returns  the 
voice.  ( Weale.) 

center-pin,  s.  The  pivot  on  which  the  needle 
oscillates  in  a  mariner's  compass. 

center-punch, «. 

Joinery:  A  small  piece  of  steel,  with  a  hardened 
point  at  one  end,  used  for  making  a  small  hole  or 
indent. 

center-rail,  s. 

Rail.  Engineering:  A  third,  or  middle,  rail  placed 
between  the  ordinary  rails  of  a  track,  and  used  on 
inclined  planes  in  connection  with  wheels  on  the 
locomotive  in  ascending  or  descending  the  grade. 

center-saw,  s.  A  machine  fbr  splitting  round 
timber  into  bolts,  instead  of  riving  it,  for  ax  and 
pick  handles,  and  heavy  spokes.  It  has  a  sliding 
carriage,  furnished  with  center  head-blocks,  upon 
which  the  log  is  placed  ;  and  is  provided  with  a  dial- 
plate  and  stops,  by  which  the  log  can  be  spaced  into 
stuff  the  desired  size.  The  centers  can  be  adjusted 
up  or  down,  to  suit  the  work.  Is  capable  of  split- 
ting timbers  up  to  20  inches  in  diameter,  3'£  feet 
long;  cuts  invariably  toward  the  center,  and  is  cal- 
culated for  a  saw  22  inches  or  less  in  diameter. 

center-second,  s.  A  term  applied  to  a  watch  or 
clock  in  which  the  second-hand  is  mounted  on  the 
central  arbor  and  completes  its  revolution  in  one 
minute.  It  is  more  easily  read  than  the  ordinary 
second-hand  traversing  in  its  own  small  dial. 


boil,    boy;     pout,    JSwl;    cat,    gell,     chorus,     ghin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a?;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


center-valve 
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centrallassite 


center-Valve,  s.  A  device  in  gas-works  intended 
to  distribute  the  coal-gas  to  the  purifiers. 

center- velic,  8.  The  center  of  gravity  of  an 
equivalent  sail,  or  that  single  sail  whose  position 
and  magnitude  are  such  as  cause  it  to  be  acted  upon 
by  the  wind  when  the  ves?el  is  sailing,  so  that  the 
motion  shall  bo  the  same  as  that  "which  takes  jdaco 
while  the  sails  have  their  usual  positions.  (I  IVa /».'.) 
It  is  called  also  velic-point, 

center-Wheel,  s.  The  "  third  wheel "  of  a  watch 
in  some  kinds  of  movements. 

9en'-ter,  gftr-tre  (tre  as  ter),  v.  t.  &  i.  [CEN- 
TER, «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  place  in  the  center. 

"  One  foot  he  centered,  and  the  other  turned 
Round  through  the  vast  profundity  obscure." 

Milton.-  P.  L.,  vii.  228. 

2.  Fig. :  To  collect  or  gather  at  one  point ;  to  con- 
centrate. 

"  He  may  take  a,  range  all  the  world  over,  and  draw  in 
all  that  wide  air  and  circumference  of  tun  and  vice,  and 
center  it  in  his  own  breast." — South. 

"  But  here  our  hopes  are  centered    .    .    ." 

ITematis;  Stanzas  on  the  Death  of  Princess  Charlotte,  5. 

II.  Optics:  To  grind  an  optic  glass  so  that  the 
thickest  part  shall  be  exactly  in  the  center. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit, :  To  be  placed  or  to  stand  in  the  center. 

"As  God  in  heaven 
IB  center,  yet  extends  to  all,  so  thou, 
Centring  receiv*8t  from  all  those  orbs." 

Milton:  P.L.,  U,  109. 
*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  rest  or  repose  as  a  body  in  a  state  of  equi- 
librium. 

"Where  there  is  no  visible  truth  wherein  to  center, 
error  is  as  wide  as  men's  fancies,  and  may  wander  to 
eternity."—  Decay  of  Pitt y. 

2.  To  be  collected  to  one  point,  to  be  concentrated. 
"  Speak,  for  he  can,  and  none  so  well  as  he, 

\\  hiii  treasures  center,  what  delights,  in  thee." 

C'owper:  Hope,  174. 

9en-tered,  gSnt'-red  (teredor  tred  as  te"rd), 
pa.  par.  or  a.  [CENTER,  r.] 

c,ent  -e"r-Ing,  §ent  -ring,  a.  &  s.    [CENTER,  i%] 

*A.  As  adj.:  Tending  or  gravitating  toward  the 
center. 

"  It  was  attested  by  the  visible  centering  of  all  the  old 
prophecies  in  the  person  of  Christ,  .  .  ." — Bishop  At- 
terbury. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Building:  [CENTERING.] 

2.  Optics:  The  grinding  of  an  optic  glass,  so  that 
the  thickest  part  will  be  exactly  in  the  middle. 

9en -tSr-Ing,  *.  [Eng.  center;  -ing.]  The  tem- 
porary woodwork  or  framing  on  which  any  arch  or 
vaulted  work  is  constructed.  Also  called  a  CENTER 
(q.  v.). 

•cSn-ter'-I-ty*,  8.  [Eng.  center;  -ity.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  central ;  centrality. 

"  In  every  thing  compost 
Each  part  of  th'  essence  its  centeritu 
Keeps  to  itself,  it  shrinks  not  to  a  nullity." 
More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iii.,  c.  2,  B.  20. 

l5Sn'-t§r-ment,  s.  [Eng.  center;  men*.]  The 
center,  the  chief  point. 

"  They  fall  at  once  into  that  state  in  which,  another  per- 
son becomes  to  us  the  very  gist  and  centerment  of  God's 
creation." — ComMll  Magazine;  On  Falling  in  Love. 

fen-tSs'-I-mftl,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  centesimal;  Lat. 
centest"mu*=hundredth;  cen(um=a  hundred.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Hundredth,  by  the  hundred,  percent. 

"This  centesimal  increase  is  not  naturally  strange."— 
Brown:  Tracts,  p.  40. 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  hundredth  part.    [CENTESM.] 
"The  neglect  of  a  few  centesimal*  in  the  side  of  the 

cube,  would  bring  it  <o  an  equality  with  the  cube  of  a 

foot."—  Arbuthnot:  On  Coins. 

*9§n-te's'-I-mate,  r.  t.  [Lat.  centesimatus,  pa. 
par.  of  centesimo=to  pick  out  every  hundredth  man ; 
centum=a,  hundred.]  To  inflict  tne  punishment  of 
centesimation. 

"  Elsewhere  we  decimate,  or  even  eentesimate.-  here  we 
are  all  children  of  Khadamanthns." — I>>  Quincey.-  Oasu- 
iatry. 

*9<5n-te's-I-ina  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  centesimo=to  pick 
out  every  hundredth  person;  centesimita=of  or  per- 
taining to  a  hundred ;  centum— &  hundred.] 

Milit.:  A  mode  of  punishment  for  mutiny  or 
wholesale  desertion,  in  which  every  hundreth  man 
was  selected  for  punishment. 


*9en -tSsm,  s.  [Lat.  centesima  (pars)  —  the 
hundredth  (part)  ;  centum  =  i\  hundred,]  A  hun- 
dredth part  or  fraction. 

gen-te  -tes,,  s.     [Gr.  kentetes—onc  who  pierces.] 

ZoQl.i  A  genus  of  mammalsj  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Centetidee.  The  nose  is  large  and  probo.-cis- 
like,  the  body  covered  with  bair  intermingled  with 
short  prickles  as  in  the  hedgehogs,  but  they  cannot 
like  tho  latter  animals  roll  themselves  into  a  ball. 
They  are  found  in  Madagascar. 

C.en-te  -tl-dse,  s. pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  ccnt<  f".s) 
(q.  v.),  and  fern. pi. adj.  suff. -/(ice.] 

ZooL:  A  family  of  mammals,  order  Insectivora. 
Genera :  Centetes,  Solenodon.andGymuura.  Found 
in  Madagascar,  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  and  Cuba. 

*C,ent  -grave,  s.  [Lat.  centum=a  hundred,  and 
Ger.  0ra/=ruler,  master.]  [REEVE.]  A  lord  or 
ruler  of  a  hundred. 

"He  was  (per  eminentiam)  called  the  Centgrave  or 
Lord  of  the  Hundred. "—SeMen:  Laws  ofEngt.,  pt.i.,  ch.  25. 

9en  -tl,  in  comp.    [Lat.  centum.]    A  hundred. 

*9en-tl~9lp  -I-tOUS,  a.  [Lat.  centiceps  (genit  een- 
ticipitis)  =  hundred-headed;  centum^a  hundred; 
caput—a  head,  and  Eng.  suff.  -mw.]  Having  a 
hundred  heads;  hundred-headed.  (Smart.) 

*<jen-tlf  '-Id-oils,  a.  [Lat.  centum  =  a  hundred: 
flndo=to  cut,  to  divide,  and  Eng.  suff .  -ous.]  Divided 
into  a  hundred  parts.  (Smart.) 

C.en-tI-fo"-lI-OuB,  a.  [Lat.  centifolius=kundred- 
leaved:  centum  =  n  hundred;  /o/mm  =  aleaf.]  Hav- 
ing a  hundred  leaves. 

9en  -tl-grade,  a.  [Fr.  centigrade;  from  Lat. 
re?irum  =  a  hundred,  and  rjradus=a  step,  a  degree.] 
Divided  into  a  hundred  degrees. 

centigrade  thermometer,  s.  A  thermometer 
graduated,  on  the  scale  of  Celsius,  according  to 
which  the  freezing-point  (  =  32°  Fahrenheit )  is 
marked  zero,  and  the  boiling-point  (=212°  Fahren- 
heit) 100°.  [THERMOMETER.] 

9en-tl-gram,  cSn  -tl-gramme,  s.  [Fr.  centi- 
gramme: cent=a  hundred;  fjramme=a  grain;  from 
Lat.  centum  =  a  hundred,  and  gramma  =  a  grain.] 
[GRAM,  GRAMME,]  A  measure  of  weight,  being  the 
hundredth  part  or  a  gramme,  and  equal  to  '15433  of 
a  grain  troy,  or  '16924  of  a  grain  avoirdupois. 

9en -tl-li-ter,  $en  -tMi-tre,  s.  [Fr.  centilitre : 
cent  =  a  hundred ;  litre  =  a  measure  of  capacity  or 
volume.]  A  measure  of  capacity  or  volume,  being 
the  hundredth  part  of  a  litre,  or  a  little  more  than 
six-tenths  of  a  cubic  inch. 

*$en-tH'-d-quy  (quy  as  kwy),  s.  [Lat.  centum  — 
a  hundred;  loquor=  to  speak.]  A  work  composed 
by  Ptolemy,  and  so  called  from  its  consisting  of  a 
hundred  aphorisms  or  sayings. 

"Ptolomeus,  in  hiscentiloquy,  attributes  all  these  symp- 
toms which  are  in  melancholy  men  to  celestial  influences." 
—Burton:  Anat,  of  Mel.,  p.  189. 

C,en-ti'me,  s.  [O.  Fr.  centisme ;  Fr.  centime,  from 
Lat.  centesimus  —  of  or  pertaining  to  a  hundred, 
hundredth.]  A  small  French  copper  coin,  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  a  franc,  or  one-fifth  of  our  cent. 

9en-tlm -e-ter,  900 -tl-me-tre,  s.  [Fr.  centi- 
metre,  from  Lat.  centum= hundred,  and  metntm  =  & 
measure.]  A  French  measure  of  length,  the  hun*- 
dredth  part  of  a  meter,  that  is  rather  more  than  '39 
of  an  inch. 

"  The  Units  Committee  of  the  British  Association  have 
recommended  that  all  specifications  shall  be  referred  to 
the  Centimetre,  the  Gramme,  and  the  Second.  The  system 
of  units  derived  from  these  as  the  fundamental  units  is 
called  the  C.  G.  S.  system,  and  the  units  of  the  system  are 
called  the  O.  G.  S.  units."— Everett:  The  C.  G,  S.  System  «•/ 
Units  (ed.  1875),  ch.  ii.,  p.  10D 

centimeter-nine,  s,    [METER-SEVEN-.] 

*9<jn  -tl-nel,  s.    [SENTINEL.] 

*9en-tin-er,  s.    [CEXTENIER.] 

9en  -tl-node,  *9en  -tl-no-dy\  s.    [Fr.  centinode; 

0.  Fr,  centinodie :  Lat.  centum=&  hundred;  nodus 
=  a  knot.]    A  kind  of  grass  of  the  genus  Illicebrum, 
a  purslane-like  plant ;  kuotweed. 

tgen-tl-ped,  9en'-tl-pede^  s.  [Fr.  centipede; 
Lat.  ce)ii/pcda=hundred-footed ;  from  centum  =  n 
hundred,  and  pea  fgenit.p^rfts)  =  a  foot.J 

Zodl. :  An  articulated  animal  having,  in  the  popu- 
lar estimation,  100  feet,  but  scientific  men  do  not 
guarantee  the  number.  It  is  opposed  to  a  mUlepedei 

1.  e.,  an  animal  with  1,000  feet,  a  number  no  more 
guaranteed  than  the  former.    The  real  distinction 
between  them  is  that  tho  Centipedes  have  only  one 
pair  of  legs  from  each  ring  or  "somite  "  of  tho  body, 
while  in  the  Millepedes  there  are  to  each  somite, 
except  the  anterior  five  or  six,  two  pairs.     The 
Centipedes  constitute  the  order  Chilipoda,  of  the 
class  Myriapoda   (q.  v.).     The  feet  are  generally 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  pairs,  and  the  joints  of  the 
antennae  not  less  than  fourteen. 


*9en-tlp -e-dal,  a.  [Lat.  cetitmn  =  hundred^ 
pedalis—of  a  foot  long,  from  pes  (genit.  pedis')  =  a 
foot.]  Of  a  hundred  feet  in  length. 

*9en  -tl-pee,  s.    The  same  as  CENTIPEDE  (q.  v.). 

9<jn  t-ner,  s.  [Gor.  centner=&,  hundred-weight; 
from  Lat.  centenaritift=nf  or  pertaining  to  a  hun- 
dred; centum=a.  hundred.] 

1.  A  weight  of  one  hundred  pounds,  used  in  some 
parts  of  England  and  Germany. 

"  The  Liverpool  corn  measure  of  lOOlb..  called  a  centner, 
he  proposes  as  the  unit  of  manor*."— Standard,  March 
30,  188L 

2.  A  weight  of  a  drachm,  divided  into  a  hundred 
equal  parts. 

*9eri,-to,  *9en -tone,  s.  [Lat.  «*«fo=a  garment 
made  up  of  several  pieces  joined  together;  patch- 
work.] 

1,  A  composition  consisting  <>f  verses  or  passages 
from  different  authors  arranged  in  a  new  order. 

"  Centones  are  pieces  of  cloth  of  divers  colors  .  .  . 
Metaphorically  it  is  a  poem  patched  out  of  other  poems 
by  aifl  of  verses." — L.  Vires;  Am/itftine's  t'ity  of  God,  bk. 
17,  c.  15,  note. 

^f  Becoming  at  length  naturalized  in  our  tongue, 
it  dropped  tho  Latin  plural  centones  and  took  the 
English  one  centos  in  its  room.  (Trench:  On  some 
Def.  in  our  Eng.  Diet.,  p.  28.) 

"  From  different  nations  next  the  centos  crowd." 
Cambridge  Scribleriad,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Ifusic :  An  opera  or  musical  composition  mado 
up  out  of  selections  from  other  pieces ;  a  musical 
medley. 

*9en-t5c  -n-la-te'd,  a.  [Lat. centum=a.  hundred; 
oculatus  =  having  eyes,  from  oculw*  =  an  eye.V 
Having  a  hundred  eyes. 

*cen'-ton-I§m,  s.  [Lat.  cento  (genit.  centonis) 
and  Eng.  sutf.  -ism."]  The  act  or  art  of  making 
up  a  composition  from  selections  out  of  other 
authors ;  compilation. 

9§n  -trjjd,  a.  [Lat.  centralis= pertaining  to  the 
center,  from  centrum=the  center.^ 

1.  Relating  to  the  center,  containing  the  center. 
'2.  Situated  in  or  at  the  center. 

"Palmyra,  central  in  the  desert    .    .    .    fell." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

central  artery,  s. 

Anat.:  That  which,  given  off  by  the  ophthalmic, 
insinuates  itself  into  the  optic  nervo  in  its  passage^ 
to  the  retina. 

central-eclipse,  *. 

Astron.:  A  central-eclipse  is  when  tho  centers  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  which  are  affected,  exactly 
coincide,  or  are  directly  in  aline  with  the  spectator. 

central-fire,  s.  &  a. 

*1.  As  substantive : 

Alchemy:  The  fire  which  alchemists  formerly  im- 
agined to  DO  in  the  center  of  the  earth,  the  fumes 
and  vapors  of  which,  as  they  supposed,  mado  the 
metals  and  minerals. 

2.  As  adjective: 

Gunmaking:  Constructed  for  the  use  of  center- 
fire  cartridges.  [CENTEH-FIBE.] 

central  forces,  *.  pi. 

Mech.:  The  two  antagonistic  forces  (centrifugal 
and  centripetal)  by  whoso  united  action  bodies  are 
caused  to  revolve  round  a  central  point. 

9en'-tral-I§m,  a.  [Eng.  central;  -t*m.]  The  same 
as  centralization  (q.  v.). 

t$en  -tral-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  central;  -ist.]  One  in 
favor  of  the  policy  of  centralization. 

*9en-tral'-I-ty, 8.  [Low  Lat.  centralitas;  cen- 
/ra!ts=pertaininp  to  a  center ;  centrum=&  center.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  central. 

*'  An  actual  centrality,  though  as  low  as  next  to  noth- 
ing."— More:  Notes  upon  Psyehvzoia,  p.  354. 

9en-tral-lz-a  -tion,  cen-tral-lf-a'-tion,  «. 
[Eng.  centraliz(e);  -ation.) 

1,  Ordinary  Lang.:  The  act  of  making  central. 

2.  Political:    The  system  or  policy  of  carrying  on 
all   Government   at  one   central    spot  instead  of 
locally.    [CENTRALISM.] 

9en'-tral-ize,  9en'-tral-i§e,  v.  t.  [Eng.  cen- 
tral; -t'ze.] 

1.  Gen. :  To  make  central,  to  bring  to  a  center. 

2.  Spec. :  To  concentrate  in  some  particular  part, 
as  an  actual  or  conventional  center  (generally  ap- 
plied to  the  process  by  which  the  municipal  or  local 
administration  of  a  country  is  overridden  by  the 
administration  of  the  court  or  capital). 

"...  his  attempt  to  centralize  the  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment."— Finlay;  Greek  Revolution,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iv. 

9&n-tral-las'-sHe,s.  [FromGr.fcen£ron=a  sharp 
point,  a  center,  and  alla$so=to  change.] 

Min.:  A  white  or  yellowish-white  pearly  mineral 
found  near  Black  Rock,  at  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Com- 
pos.:  Silica,  58*86;  alumina,  1'4;  magnesia,  0'16; 
lime,27'92;  potassa,  0'59 ;  water,  11'42.  (Dana.) 


ftte,     fat,     fare,     amidat,     what,     fall,     father;     we",     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     th§re;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine^   go,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     whd,     s&n;     mate,     cub,     ciire,     untie,     cur,     rule,     rtll;     try,     Syrian,      ae,     02  =  6;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw 


centrally 

9en -tral-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  central:  -ly.~\  As  re- 
gards the  center ;  in  a  central  manner. 

9<5n-tran'-tnus,  s.  [Gr.  kentron=a  spur;  anthos 
=  a  flower.] 

Hot. :  Spurred  Valerian,  a  small  genus  of  plants  of 
the  order  Valerianaceai,  much  used  for  borders  m 
gardens.  Centranthus  ruber  grows  in  a  number  of 
places  apparently  but  not  really  wild.  It  comes 
from  the  south  of  Europe  and  north  of  Africa. 

9en-tra  -tion,  «.  [Lat.  centrum=a  center.]  A 
tendency  to  approach  the  center. 

"  What  needs  that  numerous  clos'd  centration 
Like  wastefull  sand  ytost  with  boisterous  inunda- 
tion?" More    Song  of  the  Soul. 

«9gn-trlc,  *9en -trick,  *$en -trl-cg.1,  a.  &  s. 
[Eng.  centr(e),  and  suft.  -ic,  ical.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Placed  in  the  center;  central  (lit.  & 

fig-)- 

"  Some,  that  have  deeper  digged  in  mine  than  I, 
Say  where  his  centrick  happiness  doth  lie." 

Donne. 

B.  As  subst  :  A  lino  drawn  in  a  circle. 

"  How  gird  the  sphere 
With  centric  and  eccentric  scribbled  o'er." 

.Wilton:  P.  L.,  viii.  88. 

*$Sn  -trl-cal-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  centrical;  -ly.] 
Centrally,  in  the  center. 

*98n -Ui-cal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  centrical;  -new.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  central.] 

cSn-trl9 '-I-tf,  «.  [Eng.  centric;  -iry.]  The  same 
as  CENTRICALNESS. 

9<sn-trlf-u  gal,  a.  [Fr.  centrifuge,  from  Lat. 
cen(rum=the  center,  and/uoi'o=to  fly  from.] 

1.  Mech.:  Having  a  tendency  to  or  causing  to 
recede  from  the  center.  [CENTRIFUGAL  FORCE.] 

"  They  described  an  hyperbola,  by  changing  the  centrip- 
etal into  a  centrifugal  force." — Cheyne. 

+2.  Botany: 

(1)  An  epithet  applied  to  that  kind  of  inflores- 
cence, which,  like  the  cyme,  flowers  first  at  the  end 
and  last  at   tho  base;   called   also  Determinate, 
Definite,    or  Terminal   inflorescence.    [CENTRIFU- 
GAL INFLORESCENCE.] 

"The  expansion  of  the  flowers  is  in  this  c&secentrifugal, 
that  is,  from  apex  to  base,  or  from  center  to  circumfer- 
ence."— Balfour:  Botany  (1865),  §  832. 

(2)  Having  the  radicle  turned  toward  the  sides  of 
the  fruits. 

centrifugal  drill,  s.  A  drill  having  a  fly-wheel 
upon  the  stock,  to  maintain  and  steady  the  motion 
against  the  effect  of  temporary  impediments. 

centrifugal  filter,  s.  A  filter  the  cylinder  of 
which  has  a  porous  or  foraminous  periphery,  and  is 
very  rapidly  rotated  on  its  vertical  axis,  so  as  to 
drive  off  by  centrifugal  force  the  liquid  with  which 
the  substance  contained  in  tho  cylinder  is  satu- 
rated. 

centrifugal  force,  s. 

Nat.  Phil. :  The  force  which  impels  a  revolving 
body  from  the  center  to  the  circumference  of  its 
orbit. 

IT  Prof.  Airy  objects  to  the  use  of  the  term  centrif- 
ugal force,  saying  that  there  is  no  force  in  opera- 
tion. He  proposes  to  substitute  the  expression 
"centrifugal  tendency."  (Prof.  Airy :  Pop.  Astron., 
6th  ed.,  pp.  241-2.) 

centrifugal  gun,  8. 

Mil. :  A  form  of  machine-cannon  in  which  ba_lls 
are  driven  tangentially  from  a  chambered  disk 
rotating  at  great  speed. 

centrifugal  inflorescence,  s. 

Rot.:   An  inflorescence   in   which   the   terminal 
flower  opens  first  and  the  lateral  ones  successively 
afterward.   (Figuier:  Vege- 
table World.) 

centrifugal  machine,  s. 

1.  Ilydraul.:   A  machine 
contrived  to  raise  water  by 
means  of  centrifugal 
force,   combined   with  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

2.  Afanufac. ;  A  machine 
for  drying  yarn,  cloth, 
clothes,  sugar,  <fcc..  by  cen- 
trifugal action.    The  fiber 
or  other  material  is  placed 
in     a     hollow     cylinder 
with    a    reticulated    peri- 
phery or  wire  gauze,  and, 
being  rotated  at  a  rate  or 

from  1,000  to  2,000  revolutions  per  minute,  the  water 
flics  off  by  the  centrifugal  action,  and  is  collected 
by  the  inclosing  cylinder,  down  which  it  trickles  to 
a  discharge-pipe.  It  is  also  found  useful  in  remov- 
ing the  must  from  the  grape  after  crushing. 
(Knight.) 
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centrifugal  pump.s.  The  same  as  CENTRIFUGAL 
MACHINE,  1.  Hydruut. 

centrifugal  tendency,  s.  A  compound  term 
designed  to  express  the  same  idea  as  the  more  com- 
mon one,  centrifmjal force  (q.  v.). 

"  A  circular  hoop  when  set  to  spinning  becomes  more  or 
less  elliptic,  owing  to  this  centrifuuat  tendency." — Prof. 
Aim:  Pop.  Astron.,  6th  ed.,  pp.  241-2. 

"  As  the  centrifugal  tendency  is  powerfully  in  operation 
at  the  equator,  but  not  nt  all  at  the  poles,  the  attraction  of 
the  earth  on  bodies  at  its  poles  is  necessarily  greater  than 
on  bodies  at  its  equator.  Another  cause  tends  to  produce 
the  same  result,  but  that  the  distance  between  the  potes 
and  the  center  of  the  earth  is  less  than  that  between  the 
equator  and  that  center."— Pro/.  Airy:  Pop.  Astron.,  6th 
ed.,  pp.  240-2. 

9<sn-trlf -U-gal-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  centrifugal;  -ly.] 

1.  Lit. :  In  a  centrifugal  manner. 

2.  Fig. :  Spreading  outward. 

"The  British  Association  then,  as  a  whole,  faces  phys- 
ical nature  on  all  sides  and  pushes  knowledge  centrtfuually 
outward."—  Tyndall:  Fray,  of  Science,  3d  ed.,  vi.  110. 

9§n-trlp'-e'-tal,  a.  [In  Fr.  centr ivkte,  from  Lat. 
cenrruwi=center,  and  peto—to  seek,] 

1.  Mech.:   Having  a  tendency  to  or  causing  to 
approach   the   center;  having  gravity.    It   is  the 
opposite  of  centrifugal  (q.  v.). 

"  In  the  same  manner  the  centrifugal  force  is  not  a  dis- 
tinct force  in  a  strict  sense,  but  only  a  certain  result  of 
the  first  law  of  motion,  measured  by  the  portion  of  cen- 
trlpetal  force  which  counteracts  ii,"— Whewell:  History  uf 
Scientific-  Ideas,  1.  285. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  An  epithet  for  that  kind  of  inflorescence  which, 
like  the  spike  or  capitulum,  flowers  first  at  the  base 
and  last  at  the  end  or  center;  called  also  Indeter- 
minate, Indefinite,  or  Axillary  inflorescence.  [CEN- 
TRIPETAL INFLORESCENCE.] 

"  The  expansion  of  the  flowers  is  thus  centripetal,  that 
is,  from  base  to  apex,  or  from  circumference  to  center." 
Balfuar:  Botany  (1865),  g  331. 

(2)  Having  the  radicle  turned  toward  the  axis  of 
the  fruit. 

3.  Osteology:   Progressing  by  changes  from  the 
exterior  toward  the  conter.  as  the  centripetal  cal- 
cification of  a  bone.   .(Owen.) 

centripetal  force,  s. 

Nat.  Phil. :  A  so-called  force  which  tends  to  make 
a  body  move  toward  a  center. 

centripetal  inflorescence,  s. 

Bot. :  An  inflorescence  in  which  the  lowest  flowers 
open  first  and  the  main  stem  continues  to  elongate, 
developing   fresh    flowers, 
(Figuier:  Veg.  World.) 

centripetal  press,  s.  A 
mechanical  contrivance  for 
pressing  inwardly  on  a  ra- 
dial line  from  all  directions 
in  the  common  plane. 
(Knight.) 

centripetal  pump,  s. 
A  pump  in  which  the  water 
is  gathered  by  revolving 
blades  or  arms,  and  drawn 
to  the  axis  from  whence  the 
discharge  tube  rises. 
(Knight.) 

centripetal  tendency, «. 

Nat.  Phil. :  A  name  proposed  by  Prof.  Airy  to 
designate  what  is  now  commonly  called  "centrip- 
etalforce,'*  but  properly  speaking  is  not  a  force  but 
a  tendency.  [CENTRIPETAL  FORCE.]  Centripetal 
and  centrifugal  tendencies  make  tne  planets  re- 


Centrifugal  Inflor- 
escence—Geranium. 


Centripetal  Inflor- 
escence— Primula. 


volve  around  the  sun  in  their  present  elliptic  orbits. 
If  centripetal  action  ceased,  uiey  would  fly  off  into 
space ;  if  centrifugal  action  failedlongerto  operate, 
they  would  move  with  continually  augmenting 
velocity  toward  the  sun,  against  which  they  would 
ultimately  impinge,  with  the  supposed  effect  that 
everything  in  them  combustible  would  be  burnt. 

t9en-trlp'-e-tal-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  centripetal;  -ly.~} 
In  a  centripetal  manner ;  by  centripetal  force. 

*9en-trlp'-e-ten-$f ,  s.  [Lat.  centrum  =  center; 
petens  (genit. petentis),  pr.  par.  of  peto  =  to  seek.] 
The  quality  of  having  a  tendency  to  approach  the 
center.  (Month.  Rev.) 

9<sn-trls  -ciis,  s.  [Lat.  centriscus;  Gr.  kentris- 
fcos.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes  of  tho  family  Fistular- 
ida3  or  Aulostomid*,  having  tho  head  lengthened 
into  a  very  narrow  snout,  mouth  without  tenth,  gills 
broad  and  flat,  body  compressed,  belly  carinate. 
ventral  fins  united.  (Craig.)  Centriscus  scolopaj- 
is  the  Trumpet-fish  or  Sea-snipe,  called  in  Cornwall 
the  Bellows-fish.  It  is  about  five  inches  long.  Its 
habitat  is  in  tho  Mediterranean. 

*9§n-tr6  bar'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  Jcentrobarika,  the  title 
of  a  book  by  Archimedes  on  tho  finding  the  center 
of  gravity ;  from  kentrobarts  =  gravitating  toward 


centropogon 

the  center ;  fc<'iifro»=contor,  baros  =  weight,  grav- 
ity.] Relating  to  the  center  of  gravity,  or  to  the 
process  of  finding  it. 

centrobaric  method,  8. 

Math. :  A  process  invented  for  measuring  or  deter- 
mining the  quantity  of  any  surface  or  solid,  by 
considering  it  as  generated  by  motion,  and  multi- 
plying tho  generating  lino  or  surface  into  the  path 
of  its  center  of  gravity.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
Theorem  of  Pappus,  and  also,  but  incorrectly, 
Guldinus's  properties. 

9en  tro-car'-pha,  s.  [Gr.  kentron=aspur;kar- 
phos=A  stalk.] 

Bot.:  A  group  of  Composites,  differing  but 
slightly,  if  at  all,  from  Rudbeckia  (q  v.). 

9<sn-tr6-clIn'-I-um,  8.  [From  Gr.  kentron=a 
sharp  point,  a  center;  kline—a  couch,  a  bed.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  composite  plants,  with  two- 
lipped  corollas.  The  four  known  species  are  herbs- 
or  small  stirubs  found  in  the  Peruvian  Andes  at  an 
elevation  of  6,000  to  8,000  feet.  They  have  alternate 
leaves,  stalked,  toothed,  or  entire,  and  covered  be- 
neath, as  well  asthe  stems,  with  a  white  tomentnm. 
The  flower-heads  are  purple,  about  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter; the  ray  florets  are  few  and  female.  Centro- 
clinium  adpressum  and  C.  reflexum  are  cultivated, 
and  produce  rose-colored  flowers,  smelling  like  haw- 
thorn. (Treasury  of  Botany.) 

9en-tr6-le  -pis,  s.  [Gr.  keniron=a  spur;  lepis= 
a  stalk.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Desvauxiacesp,  containing  a  fow 
small  tufted  sedge-like  herbs  from  Australia  and 
Tasmania.  Leaves  setaceous,  all  radical;  scapes 
short  and  terminated  by  a  simple  spike ;  glumes  two, 
membranous;  stamen  one;  ovaries  two  to  twelve, 
becoming  utricles  in  fruit.  (Treos.  of  Bot.) 

9en-tr6  Hn'-e-ad,  s.  [Lat.  centrum  =  center ; 
linea~&  line.]  An  instrument  for  drawing  lines 
converging  to  or  passing  through  a  point. 

9Sn-tr6  lln'-S-al,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  cen<™»i=center; 
Zmea£i8=pertaining  to  a  line,  from  linea—a  line.] 

A.  As  adj.:  An  epithet  applied  to  lines  converg- 
ing to  or  meeting  in  a  point  or  center. 

B.  As  substantive:  A centrolinead. 
9en-tr6-16 -bl-um,  s.  [Gr.  fcenrron=aspur;  lobos 

=  a  hood,  a  capsule.] 

Bot. :  A  gonus  of  leguminous  trees  from  Brazil, 
Guiana,  and  Venezuela.  The  leaves  are  a  foot  or 
more  in  length,  and  clad  with  a  rusty  pubescence. 
The  pod  is  the  most  remarkable  part  of  tho  plant. 
It  is  like  the  fruit  of  the  common  maple.  It  is 
about  nine  inches  in  length,  the  lo_wer  or  seed-bear- 
ing portion  globular,  and  clad  with  long,  straight 
pricKles ;  tho  upper  or  winged  portion  thin,  papery 
in  texture,  about  2'i  inches  broad,  and  bearing  on 
its  back  a  long,  straight,  spurred  spine,  which  is  the 
hardened  style.  Centrolobium  paraense  furnishes 
one  of  the  most  esteemed  timbers  of  the  Orinoco ; 
its  color  is  bright  orange  while  fresh,  fading  to 
brown  after  exposure. 

9<sn-tr5l  -6-pnus,  s.  [Gr.  kentron  =  a  goad,  a 
spur;  lophos~a  crest.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Cory- 
pho9nid»,  with  elongated  bodies,  the  dorsal  fin 
commencing  evenly  with  the  pectoral ;  ventral  fin 
small ;  anal  fin  half  as  long  as  the  dorsal ;  vent  cen- 
tral ;  lateral  line  prominent.  Centrolophus  morio 
is  the  "  Black  fish."  It  is  intensely  black  above, 
especially  on  the  fins.  It  is  of  a  paler  color 
beneath. 

*9en -tr6-nel,  s.  [A  corrupt  form  of  centinel 
(q.  v.).]  A  sentinel. 

9en-tr6  nl-a,  s.  [Gr.  kentron=a  spur,  from  the 
anthers  being  furnished  with  a  long  spur.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Melano- 
stornacea?,  having  largo  purple  flowers. 

9en-tr6-not  -I-nae,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  cen- 
tronotus,  tho  typical  genus ;  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 


-mce.] 
Ichthu  : 


thy:  A  sub- family  of  fishes,  of  which  Centro- 
notus  is  the  type,  belonging  to  the  family  Zeidte  of 
Swainson,  or  to  the  Scomborida*. 

9?n  tr6-no  -tus,  s.  [Gr.  kentron  =  a  goad,  a 
spur ;  7io(o«=the  back :  so  called  from  the  spur-like 
prickle  pointing  forward  on  the  back.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  fishes,  family  Zeidee,  with 
oblong-fusiform  bodies;  dorsal  and  anal  fins  of 
equal  length  and  falcated;  caudal  fin  large  and 
forked ;  scales  minute. 

9en  trS  po  -gSn,  s.  [Gr.  kentron=a  spur;  pogon 
=  a  beard.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Lobeliacoaa,  natives  of  tropical 
America.  All  the  plants  are  under-shrubs  with 
irregular  flowers  on  long  axillary  stalks.  It  is 
alleged  that  the  succulent  fruit  of  Centropogon  is 
eatable  (Lindley),  though  the  Lobeliacea?  are  gen- 
erally dangerous. 


boll,    boy;     pdut,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  —  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s,ion  =  znun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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9en-tr6-po  -ma,  9en-tr6  po  miis,  s.  [Gr. 
A*i'nfron=a  goad,  a  spur;  and  jnnmi  =  n  lid,  a  cover.] 

Ichthy.:  &  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  Per- 
cidte  or  Perch  family.  Centroponnin  mnfrriinalis^ 
the  specific  name  of  which  refers  to  the  fact  that  it 
had  eleven  rays  to  the  posterior  dorsal  tin,  frequents 
the  mouth  of  some  South  American  rivers.  It  is 
railed  by  the  English-speaking  residents  the  Sea- 
pike,  and  is  eaten. 

^Sn-trfc-prls  -te§,  s.  [Gr.  krntron  =  n  spur,  and 
pristcs=a  saw,  from  it*  saw-like  spines.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  Per- 
•cidw  or  Perch  family.  Centropistes  niuricans.  one 
of  the  species  called  Black  Perch  or  Black  Bass,  is 
abundant  in  the  rivers  of  this  country,  and  is 
esteemed  for  the  table. 

9en'-tr6-pus,  s.  [Gr.  kcntron  =  &  spur;  pous=& 
foot.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  Coc- 
cyzinie  or  Hooked-billed  Cuckoos. 

9en-tr6-se-le  -nl-a,  s.  [Gr.  kentron  =  &  spur; 
sclcnc=the  moon.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Gesneracea1,  from  British  Guiana. 
It  consists  of  but  a  single  plant,  which  has  a  short, 
creeping  stem,  subcordate,  petiolate  leaves,  and 
>olitary  axillary  peduncles.  The  calyx  is  five- 
parted,  with  serrate  segments.  It  is  distinguished 
from  Nemetanthus,  to  which  it  is  allied,  by  the  spur 
of  the  flower,  coupled  with  the  habit  and  the 
toothed  segments  of  the  calyx.  (Trcas.  of  Botany.) 

9§n  tr6-se  ma, «.  [Gr.  kentron=a.  spur;  *i»i«  = 
a  mark,  a  device.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  leguminous  prostrate  of  twining 
perennial  plants,  distinguished  by  having  on  the 
back  and  near  the  base  of  the  standard  a  short 
spur.  The  large  and  elegant  pea-like  flowers  are 
white,  violet,  rose,  or  blue  in  color,  single  or  in 
axillary  racemes.  The  pods  are  very  narrow,  com- 
pressed, thickened  at  both  sides,  and  terminating 
in  a  long  point;  in  some  species  they  are  eight 
inches  in  length.  Upwards  of  twenty  species,  all 
peculiar  to  warmer  portions  of  America,  are  known. 

9en-trum,  8.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  centrum;  Gr. 
kcntron  =  n  horse-goad,  .  .  .  the  stationary  part 
of  a  pair  of  compasses.] 

Anat.  <&  Zool.:  A  center,  applied  specially  to  the 
"bodies"  of  vertobratw.  (Huxley. ,)  The  central 
portion  or  *'  body  "  of  a  vertebra.  (Nicholson.) 

*9en'-trye,  s.    [BEHTBT* 

"The  thoughtless  wits  shall  frequent  forfeits  pay. 
Who  'gainst  the  centry's  box  discharge  their  tea." 

9en-tiim -vTr,  (/>/.  9en-tum  -vlr-I),  s.  [An 
adaptation  of  Lat.  centumviri:  centuni=a  hundred ; 
v»ri,  nom.  pi.  of  vir=a  man.] 

Rom.  Antiq.:  One  of  the  centumviri  or  judges 
appointed  by  the  praetor  to  decide  common  causes 
amongst  the  Romans.  They  were  selected  from  the 
most  learned  in  the  law,  and  were  elected  from  the 
thirty-five  tribes,  three  out  of  each  tribe,  so  that 
their  number  really  was  one  hunded  and  five, 
though,  for  the  sake  of  the  round  number,  called 
centumviri.  They  wore  afterward  increased  in 
number  to  one  hundred  and  eighty,  yet  still  retained 
their  original  name. 

96n-tum  -vlr-al,  a.  [Lat.  centumviralis=peT- 
tuming  to  thtu  centumviri.']  Pertaining  to  the  cen- 
tumviri or  a  centumvir.  (Ash.) 

9 en-tum -vlr- ate,  s.  [Fr.  centumvirat;  Lat. 
centumvir  at  us.]  The  office  or  position  of  a  ceu- 
tumvir. 

9en  tun'-cu-lus,  s.    [Lat.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Primulaceae.  Cen~ 
tunculus  minimus  is  the  Bastard  Pimpernel,  an 
annual  weed  with  alternate  ovate  leaves  and  sessile 
(lowers.  A  book-name  for  it  is  the  Small  Chaff- 
weed. 

9*jn    tu-ple,  a.    [Fr.  centuple;  Lat.  centuplcx* 
\  hundred-fold:    centitm  =  s.  1 
par.  of  plecto=ti*    twist,   to 


a  hundred-fold:  centitm  =  n,  hundred;  plexus,  pa. 
par.  of  plecto=tt>  twist,  to  weave. J  A  hundred- 
fold. (Ben  Jonson.)  * 


*cen-tu -Pie,  r. /.  [CENTCPLE,  a.]  To  multiply 
or  increase  a  hundred-fold. 

"  Then  would  he  centuple  thy  former  store, 
And  make  thee  far  more  happy  than  before." 

Stuitlys.-  j'arajthr.  of  Job. 

*9en-tU  -pile  ate,  r.  t.  [Lat.  ccntuplicatua,  pa. 
par.  of  centuplico=to  make  a  hundred-fold :  centum 
=  a  hundred;  t)ff'ro=to  weave,  to  twist.]  To  make 
a  hundred-fold,  to  repeat  a  hundred  times. 

*cen-tu -pli-ca-ted,  />«.  par.  or  a.  [CENTUPLI- 
CATE, r.J  Made  a  hundred-fold,  repeated  a  hundred 
times. 

"  I  perform'd  the  civilities  you  enjoyn'd  me  to  your 
friendshere,  who  return  you  the  like  centuplicated,  .  .  ." 
—Howell,  bk.  iv.,  Let.  2. 

*9§n-tu  -pll  ca  ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [CENTU- 
PLICATE, i1.] 
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A.  A:  B.  As pr.  par.  <i"  fiarfir.  <t<ij, :  (See  the1  verb,  i 
C.  Assubst,;  The  act  of  multiplying  a  hundred- 
fold. 

*9en-tiir -I-al,  a.  [Lat.  csniurioJis= pertaining 
to  a  century  ;  centuria—SL  century;  centum  =  &  hun- 
dred. J  Pertaining  to  a  century  or  a  hundred. 
(Edin.  Cycl.) 

"When  the  third  eenturial  jubilee  of  New  England 
shall  come,  who  of  us  will  then  be  living  to  participat'-  in 
the  general  joy  ¥"—«/.  Woudbridge. 

*9en-tur  -I-an,  s.  [Eng.  century;  -OH.]  A  cen- 
turion. (See  example  under  centenier.) 

*9en  ttir  -I-ate,  r.  /.  [Lat.  centurnttux.  pJ(.  par. 
of  rr^/«no.]  To  divide  into  centuries  or  hundreds. 
(Cotes.) 

*9en-tur  -I-ate,  a.  [Lat.  centuriatus,  pa.  par.  of 
n-nfurio.  ]  Pertaining  to,  or  divided  into,  centuries 
or  hundreds. 

"The  centuriate  assemblies."— Holland:  Livy,  bk.  vi., 
ch.  xti. 

*9en-tur-I-a  -tor,  a.  [Lat.  centurio=to  divide 
into  centuries  or  hundreds.]  A  name  given  to  his- 
torians who  distinguish  times  by  centuries,  which 
is  generally  the  method  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
Used  specially  of  the  Magdeburg  centuriators- 
vizM  Matthias,  Flacius,  John  Wigaud,  Matthew 
Judex,  Basil  Fabcr.  Andrew  Corvinus,  Thomas 
Holthunters.  and  others,  who  between  A.  I).  1550 
and  1574  published  a  Church  History  in  thirteen 
volumes,  each  volume  comprising  a  century. 

"The  centiiriators  of  Magdeburg  were  the  first  that  dis- 
covered this  grand  imposture."— Aylifff:  Pureryon. 

*9<5n -tu>rle,  *9en  -tttr-y*  (1),*.    [CENTAUKY.] 

"Of  lauriol,  century  and  fumytere." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,449. 

9§n  tttr  -I-6n,  s.  [Lat.  centurio,  fromcentum  —  o. 
hundred.] 

Roman  Antiq.:  A  Roman  military  officer  com- 
manding a  century  or  a  company  of  infantry,  con- 
sisting of  one  hundred  men.  He  answered  to  our 
captain.  (Mar/,  viii.  5.) 

*9<m  -tu-rlst,  s.  [Eng.  centur(y);  -isf.]  The 
same  as  CENTURIATOB  (q.  v.). 

"You  cannot  justly  join  Osiander  and  the  centta'tats 
with  the  heathens." — Sheldon:  Miracles  of  Antichrist,  p. 
105. 

cen'-tV-r^  (2),  s.  [Lat.  centurta,  from  centum  — 
a  hundred.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

*(1)  An  aggregate  number  of  a  hundred  of  things. 

"  And  on  it  said  a  century  of  prayers, 
Such  as  I  can,  twice  o'er,  I'll  weep  and  sigh." 

Stiakesji.:  Cymbetine,  iv.  2. 

(2)  A  period  of  a  hundred  years.  This  is  the  uni- 
formly accepted  sense  of  the  word  now.  Modern 
chronology  among  Christian  nations  centers  at  the 
birth  of  Christ,  and  the  centuries  are  numbered 
according  to  their  order  either  before  or  after  that 
era.  As  the  First  or  the  Nineteenth  Century  A.  D, ; 
the  First  or  the  Third  Century  B.  C. 

"...  though  our  joys,  after  some  centuries  of  years, 
may  seem  to  have  grown  older  .  .  ."—Boyle. 

2.  Fig.:   Any  exceedingly  long   period  of   time. 
(Colloquial.) 

"And  fair unblemish'd  centuries  elaps'd, 
When  not  a  Roman  bled  but  in  the  field." 

Thomson;  Liberty,  pt.  iii. 
*II.  .Roman  Antiq. : 

1.  A  division  of  the  Roman  tribes  for  the  election 
of  magistrates,  the  passing  of  laws,  &c.,  on  which 
the  voting  was  by  centuries. 

2.  A  company  of  cavalry;  a  sub-division  in  the 
Roman  army. 

If  Centuries  of  Magdeburg :  An  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory arranged  in  thirteen  centuries,  compiled  by  a 
great  number  of  Protestants  at  Magdeburg.  Bacon 
also  wrote  a  work  on  natural  history,  under  tin1 
title  of  Ten  Centuries  of  Natural  History,  it  being 
divided  into  ten  books,  each  containing  one  hun- 
dred short  articles. 

century-plant,  s.  The  American  Aloe.  Aloe 
americunus,  so  called  from  its  being  formerly  sup- 
posed to  llower  only  once  in  each  century. 

*C60l,  .s.  [A.  S.  ceol  =  a  ship.")  An  initial  in  the 
names  of  men,  which  signifies  a  ship  or  vessel.  MH-II 
as  those  that  the  Saxons  landed  in.  (Gibson.) 

96  -pa,  s.    [Lat.] 

Bot.;  The  common  Onion,  Allium  cepct. 

*<je-peV-5r-OUS,  «,  [Lat  cepa~»n.  onion;  roro 
=  to  devour.]  Feeding  upon  onions. 

pSph-a-eT-Is,  «.  [Gr.  fcep/m/c  =  head,  from  the 
flowers  being  united  in  heads.  ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Cinchonacenp, 
one  of  the  species  of  which,  Cephaelis  ipecacuanha, 
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a  lilti'1  creep  blg-roOted  Brazilian  plant,  yields  the 
well-known  emetic  of  thai  name.  <'.  I'mUiu'fnlia  is 
poisonous,  and  i.-  used  to  kill  rats  and  mice. 

9epn  a  la-can  thus,  a.  [(ir.  kephulc  =•  head; 
akanfka  —  a.  spine.] 

Irhtlnf.  :  A  genus  of  mail-chocked  fishes  belonging 
to  the  Triglidw  or  Gurnard  family. 

*$eph  al-al  -&Ic,  tt.&s.  [Lat.ee/'fc"/<r/f//Vi»j;Gr. 
kephalalgifype  ;  kephalc  ~  head  ;  ali/co  •-  to  pain,  to 
suffer  pain.] 

A.  An  adj.:  Affected  with,  suffering  from,  or  pro- 
ducing headache, 

B.  As  sitbst.:  A  remedy  for  the  headache. 

"  .  .  .  cephalalgicitf  icterics,  apoplegmtiticts  acoustics, 
as  theirseveral  cases  required."—  Swift:  Gulliver's  Travels. 

*9eph-al-al'-$y  (Eng.],  ceph  al  al  -gl-a  (Mod. 
Lftt.},  s.  [Fr^  ce~phftla1f/ie  ;  Gr.  feepAa!a!oia=he&d- 
ache:  &ephale  =  liend  ;  owefl=to  suffer  pain.] 

Med.:  The  pathological  uanio  for  the  headache. 

9eph  al-an  -the"r-a,  *.  [Gr.  kcphate  =  head; 
anthent  =  &n  anther.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Orchids,  three  species  of  which 
are  common  in  tins  country,  Cephalanthera  pctllen$i 
ensifolta  and  rithra.  They  have  nearly  regular 
white  or  red  half-closed  flowers  with  a  saccate 
hypodril. 

ceph-al-an  -thl-um,  s.  [Gr.  kephale  ~  head; 
anthos=i\  flower.l 

Bot.  :  The  head  or  capitate  inflorescence  of  a  com- 
posite flower.  (#rm«/r.  i 

$eph-al-an  -thus,  .s.  [Gr.  kephttlc=\ie&d\antho» 
=  a  flower.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Cinchonacese, 
called  in  this  country  Button-wood.  Cephalanthus 
occidentals  is  a  bushy  shrub  with  leaves  opposite, 
or  sometimes  three  in  a  whorl,  and  yellowish-white 
flowers  in  round  heads  of  the  size  of  a  marble.  It 
is  common  in  swamps  from  the  Oarolinas  to  Can- 
ada. The  inner  bark  of  the  root  is  an  agreeable 
bitter  expectorant,  and  is  often  taken  as  a  remedy 
in  obstinate  coughs. 

$epn-al-ar  -I-a,  *.  [Gr.  kephalc=il\o  head,  from 
the  form  of  the  groups  of  the  flowers,  and  Lat.  nout. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -aria.  ] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  Teazel- 
worts.  There  are  about  twenty  species  known,  to  be 
found  in  Middle  Europe,  North  Asia,  and  the  ('ape 
of  Good  Hope.  They  are  mostly  perennial  herbs, 
a  few  only  being  annual.  The  flowers  arc  white, 
yellow,  or  lilac. 

9eph-al-as  -pl-dae,  *.;>/.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  ceph- 
alaspis  (q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont.  :  A  family  01  fossil  fishes,  order  Gan- 
oidei,  sub-order  Ostracostei,  or  Placoderms.  They 
commence  in  the  Upper  Silurian,  but  do  not  attain 
importance  till  the  Devonian  period.  [CEPHAL- 

ASPIS.] 

9§ph  al  as  pis,  s.  [Gr.  fcepAaJc=head;  aspw= 
a  shield.] 

Palcpont.  :  A  genus  of  ganoid  fossil  fishes  found  in 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  formation.  The  cephalic 
shield  is  prolonged  behind  into  three  acute  protec- 
tions, the  two  lateral  ones  produced  backward  so 
as  to  make  the  buckler  resemble  "  a  saddler's 
knife,"  i.  e.,  the  instrument  with  which  leather 
merchants  and  shoemakers  cut  their  leather.  The 
species  are  sometimes  called  Bucklerhoads.  The 
most  common  on«  is  Cephalttspis  Lf/ellit. 

9§pn  -al-ate,  *.    [Gr.  kephale  =hcad.] 

Zool.  :  A  mollusk  having  a  head. 

9eph-al-e-my-l'-a,  s.  [Gr.  kephalc=hc&d  ;  mym 
=  a  fly.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  dipterous  insects  of  tlm 
family  ^stridte,  or  Gadflies. 

9eph  al  -Ic,  *9eph-al-Ick,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  c€pha- 
lique  ;  Gr.  kephalikos  =  pertaining  to  the  head; 
kephale=t\\e  head.] 

A.  .-Is  adj.:  Pertaining  to  the  head  ;  useful  as  a 
remedy  for  pain  in  the  head. 

"Cephalic  medicines  ure  B!!  such  tin  attenuate  the 
blood,  so  (is  to  make  it  circulate  easily  through  the  capil- 
lary vessels  of  the  brain."  —  Aflmthnnt:  "//  Alim. 

B.  As  siibst.;  A  medicine  or  remedy  for  pains  in 
the  head. 

cephalic  index,  *. 

Anat..  Kthnol.t  <£c.:  The  ratio  of  the  transverse 
to  the  longitudinal  diameter  of  the  skull.  (Rw 

Htfl't'.  I 

cephalic  snuff,  s. 

Pharm.:  The  name  of  an  orrhinc  powder,  thn 
chief  ingredient  in  which  is  asarabacca.  (Mayne.) 

cephalic  vein,  s.  A  vein  running  along  the  arm, 
so  called  because  the  ancients  used  to  open  it  for 
disorders  of  the  head.  (Dunglison.) 

t96ph  al-la'-tlc,  a.  [Gr.  kephalc  =  the  head.] 
Belonging  to  or  situated  in  the  head. 
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9<iph-al-i  -tis,  s.  [Gr.  kephalc =  the  head,  and 
mod.  guff,  -itis  uj.  v.).] 

Med. :  The  name  given  by  Linnieus  to  inflamma- 
tiou  of  the  brain  or  its  investing  membranes. 

9e'ph-al-I-za  -tion,  s.  [Gr.  kephale=the  head, 
formed  as  if  from  a  verb  cephalize.] 

Biol. :  A  word  first  t^ed  by  J.  Dana  to  indicate  the 
tendency  in  certain  animals  to  have  their  forces 
localized  in  or  near  the  head. 

"This  centralization  is  literally  a  cr totalization  of  the 
forces.  In  the  higher  groups,  the  larger  part  of  the 
whole  structure  is  centered  iu  the  head." — Dana:  Crus- 
tacea, pt.  ii.,  p.  1,397. 

9eph  -al  6,  in  camp.  [Gr.  fcepfcote=head.]  Per- 
taining to  the  brain. 

cephalo-branchiata,  s.  pi. 

ZoOL:  The  same  as  TUBICOLA  (q.  v.). 

cepnalo-branchiate,  a. 

Zo6L:  Having  branchiip  (gills)  upon  the  head. 
Example,  the  Serpulte  in  the  class  Annelida. 

ceplialo-extractor,  s. 

Obstetrics:  An  instrument  to  extract  the  foetus  by 
the  head. 

$eph  al  -6d-lne,  a.  [From.  Gr.  kephale—a  head, 
d  euphonic,  and  Eng.  suff.  -itu-,}  Forming  a  head. 
(B.  Uroirn,lS74.) 

*9Sph-£l  6g  raph-y1,  ».  [Gr.  kephalc  =  head ; 
logos=a  discourse;  yrapho=to  write.] 

Anat.:  A  description  of  the  head. 

t9epn -al-61d,  a.  [Gr.  fcepfcaie=head;  eidoe= 
form.J  Head-shaped. 

9eph-al-61 -&-&?,  s.  [Gr.  tepAoic=hoad;  and 
logos=n  treatise.] 

Anat.:  A  treatise  on  the  head. 

9eph-al-6m -e-ter,  s.  [From  Gr.  kephalf=tlw 
head,  and  merron=a  measure.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  size  of  the  foetal  head  during  par- 
turition. 

9eph  al-oph  -6r-a,  «.  pi.  [From  Gr.  kephale= 
the  head,  and  phoreo=to  bear. 

Zool. :  A  sub-class  of  mollusca  containing  those 
•which  possess  a  distinct  head.  They  are  called  also 
Encephala. 

9<sph  al-oph  -br-ous,  o.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  ceph- 
alophor(a),  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.]  Pertaining  to  or 
of  the  nature  of  cephalophora. 

$epb.-al  -6-phus,  s.  [Gr.  fcepftole=the  head,  and 
Jopho/i=crest.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Antelopes,  peculiar  to  tropical 
or  southern  Africa.  The  males  have  horns  which 
are  short,  straight,  simple  cones,  slanting  back- 
ward, and  a  long  tuft  of  hair  (whence  the  name) 
directed  backward  behind  the  ears.  They  are 
known  as  Bush-bucks  and  there  are  several  species, 
the  smallest,  the  Pigmy  Bush-buck,  being  no  bigger 
than  a  rabbit. 

9eph-al-5p  -6d-a  (Lat.),  ?eph -al-6-pods 
(Eny.  i.  s.  [Fr.  cephalopode,  from  Gr.  kephale= 
head,  and  pous,  genit.  podca=a  foot.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  A  class  of  mollusks,  characterized  by  a 
distinct  head,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  long  arms 
or  tentacles,  used  for  crawling  and  seizing  objects. 
It  includes  the  Argonaut,  Octopus,  Cuttle-fish,<fcc., 
with  the  fo.s-il  Bclemnites  and  Ammonites.    They 
are  furnished  with  two  large  eyes,  and  mostly  with 
an  internal  shell.    They  swim  with  the  head  back- 
ward.   The  Nautilus  and  Spirilla  form  the  living 
types  of  hundreds  of  species  which  have  become 
extinct,  and  the  remains  of  which  are  found  in 
great  abundance  in  secondary  strata:  they  occur 
al-"   in   the   Palaeozoic  formations.    [AMMONITE.] 
The  Cephalopoda  are    divided   into   two   orders: 
Dibranchiata,  containing  those  which   have  two 
branchia?    only,   and    Tetrabranchiata,    or    those 
which  have  four  branchia?. 

2.  Palcfoni.:  The   order  Tetrabranchiata   comes 
first  in  time,  appearing  in  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks. 
attaining   its    maximum  in  Palaeozoic  times,  and 
decreasing  through  Mesozoic  and  Cainozoic  periods 
till  now  its  solitary  representative  is  the   genus 
Nautilus.      The  order   Dibranchiata   began   with 
Me.-ozniri'TMM'h  and  lias  since  increased,  reaching 
its  maximum  in  the  present  day.     '  .Y/r/m/son.) 

$epb.  -al-6  pode,  s.  (Tr.  cfphalopode,  from  Gr. 
/;///i.i;'~  =  head,  and ;>ous=a  foot.] 

7.<  M. :  \  mollusk  of  tho  order  Cephalopoda. 

9eph-al-0-p6d  -1C,  n.  [Eng.  cephttlopod,  and 
surl.  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  cephal- 
opods. 

9eph-al-6p  6-dous,  a.  [Eng.  cephalopod,  and 
suff.  -on*.]  The  same  as  CEPHALOPODIC. 

9<5ph-al-op  -t8r-a,  s.  [Gr.  fcepfta(e=head,  and 
pteron  =  a  feather,  a  wing.] 
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9eph-al-6p-ter  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat. 
cephalopter(a)  (q^.  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idte.] 

Ichthy  :  A  family  of  tishes,  sub-order  Plagiosto- 
mata.  The  jaws  have  many  small  teeth  and  the 
tail  a  long  barbed  spine.  The  head  looks  horned 
from  its  naving  two  small  projecting  fins ;  hence 
the  name  Cephaloptera. 

ceph-al-op  -ter-iis,  s.    [CEPHALOPTERA.] 

Oniith.:  A  genus  of  the  Coracinae  or  Fruit-crows, 
family  Corvidae,  having  an  enlarged  crest  of  feathers 
on  the  head,  which  advances  in  front  and  over- 
shadows the  bill.  Cephalopterus  ornatus  is  the 
Umbrella-bird  of  Brazil. 

ceph -al-ot,  s.  [Gr.  kephalc  =  the  head.]  The 
same  as  cerebrot  (q.  v.). 

Sepb.-al-6-ta  -ce-se,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cephal- 
or(it8),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  The  Australian  Pitcher-plant,  Cephalotus 
follicularif,  a  curious  herb,  with  radical  leaves, 
which  is  a  plant  of  very  doubtful  affinity,  has  been 
considered  provisionally  as  a  distinct  family  under 
this  title.  It  has  a  very  short  or  contracted  stem, 
with  spoon-shaped  stalked  leaves,  among  which  are 
mingled  small  pitcher-like  bodies,  places  on  short 
stout  stalks,  and  closed  at  the  top  like  the  true 
pitcher-plants  (Nepenthes).  These  pitchers  are  of 
a  green  color,  spotted  with  purple  or  brown,  and 
provided  with  hairs. 

9epn-al-6-tax  -us,  s.  [Gr.  fcepfcafe=a  head  (re- 
ferring to  the  clusters  of  the  male  flowers) ;  Lat. 
tajcus=a  yew.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Coniferous  plants,  belonging  to 
the  family  Taxaceae.  They  are  nearly  allied  to  the 
Taxus  or  Yew  in  general  Fiabit,  foliage,  and  essen- 
tial characters.  There  are  four  or  five  species  known, 
all  from  Japan  or  North  China.  One,  Cephalotaxu* 
Fortuni,  is  frequently  found  in  our  collections  of 
Conifers. 

9eph-al-o  -teg  «.  [Gr.  kephale  =  a  head,  ma, 
genit.  ofO8=an  ear.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  mammiferous  animals,  natural 
order  Cheiroptera,  with  conical  head,  ears  short, 
and  tail  but  little  apparent. 

9eph-al-&-thbr -ax,  s.  [Gr.  kephale  =  head ; 
fftoroj;=chest.] 

Entom.  <tZoOl.:  The  name  given  to  the  first  seg- 
ment of  the  Arachnida  and  Crustaceie,  consisting  of 
the  head  and  chest  united. 

9eph'-al  6  tome,  s.  [Gr.  kephale  =  head,  and 
romos=cutting.] 

Surg. :  An  instrument  for  cutting  into  the  fcetal 
head,  to  assist  its  forcible  contraction  and  facilitate 
delivery. 

*9epb.  al-Ot  -6m-f ,  ».  [Or.  kephale=head,  tome 
=a  cutting,  temno=to  cut.] 

1.  Anat. :  The  dissection  of  the  head. 

2.  Midwifery :  The  removal  of  the  brain  of  a  child 
impacted  in  tne  pelvis. 

98ph  -al-6  tribe,  «.  [Gr.  fcepAa/e=head,  fr<6o= 
to  rub  away,  to  crush.]  An  obstetrical  instrument 
used  in  cephalotomy. 

9Sph-al-ot  rl-chum,  s.  [Gr.kephate= the  head; 
ihrix,  genit.  rricAos=hair.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Dematici  (hyphomycetous  Fungi) 
Cephalotrichum  curtum  is  an  extremely  minute 
plant  growing  upon  the  leaves  of  sedges,  with  scat- 
tered, short,  brown,  erect  filaments,  bearing  some- 
what globular  heads  composed  of  tufis  of  forked 
or  teraate  branches,  with  one  or  two  short,  acute 
branchlets.  sliprhtly  scabrous,  bearing  smooth 
spores.  (Griffith  A  Henfrey  ) 

9<spll-al-6  -tus,  8.    [Gr.  kephale=a  head.] 

Bot.:  A.  genus  of  very  singular  dwarf  pitcher- 
plants,  of  which  only  one  species  is  known,  CV/i/m- 
Krfwi  folUcularis,  a  native  of  swampy  places  in 
King  George's  Sound.  [('EPHALOTACEJE.] 

tjeph  -al-ous,  o.  [Gr  kephal(e)=head;  Eng. 
suff.  -ous.] 

ZoOl. :  Having  a  head,  applied  principally  to  a 
division  of  Mollusks,  the  Cephalata,  which  includes 
the  Univalves,  &c.  (Dana.) 

9eph  -al-us,  s.    [Gr.  fcepfca;e=the  head.] 

1.  Jrhthy.:  A   genus  of   Cod-fishes    iGadidap),  in 
which  the  head  is  remarkably  large,  depressed,  and 
broad. 

2.  Entom.:  A  genus  of  dipterous  insects. 

<Je  -pheus,  s.  [Named  after  the  husband  of 
Cassiopeia  and  father  of  Andromeda.] 

Astron.:  A  constellation  in  the    northern  hemi- 
sphere, lying  between  Cassiopeia  and  Draco, 
ce'-phus,  s.    [From  Gr.  kcphcn  =  a  drone.] 
Entnm.:  A  genus  of  Hymeuopterous  insects,  of 
the  family  Xiphydriida*.     Cephus  pyumceus  is  com- 
mon in  flowers,  particularly  buttercups. 
9e'-p6-la,  s.    [Lat.=a  small  onion,  a  chive.] 
Ichthy.:  A  genus  of   anguilliform   fishes,  order 


cerasin 

Thoracica.  having  the  head  roundish,  compressed, 
teeth  curved;  gill-membrane  with  six  rays;  body 
ensiform  and  naked. 

9e-pol  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  cepola, 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy. :  Ribbon-fishes,  a  family  of  fishes  in 
which  the  body  is  very  long,  compressed,  and 
ribbon-like.  Genera  Cepola,  Gyinnetrus  Trichiurus, 

*9er-a  -960US,  a.  [Lat.  cer(a)=wax,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -aceoux.J  Pertaining  to  or  made  of  wax ;  like 
wax  in  appearance.  Specially  in  botany.  (Brandt.) 

9er-a  -dl-a,  «.  [From  Gr.  keros= bees-wax,  and 
aden  —  a  gland.] 

Bot. :  Cerodia  furcata,  a  half  succulent  plant 
from  the  most  barren  part  of  southwest  Africa, 
yields  African  Bdellium.  It  is  a  brittle,  resinoid 
substance,  fragrant  when  burned,  and  must  not  bo 
confounded  with  ordinary  Bdellium. 

9er  a  -go,  s.  [Lat.  cera=wax.  Second  element 
in  the  compound  unknown.]  Bee-bread,  a  sub- 
stance consisting  principally  of  the  pollen  of 
flowers,  and  used  by  bees  for  food.  ^  - 

9er  -a-In,  9er  -a-Ine,  s.  [From  Lat.  cera=wax, 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -  -.1,  -ine  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).]  • 

Chem.:  The  part  of  beeswax  which  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  not  saponified  by  potash. 

(S-ram-by  -jl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cerambyx=a 
kind  of  beetle ;  and  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  coleopterous  insects,  which 
have  the  head  large  and  vertical,  the  jaws  sharp 
and  strong,  the  tarsi  prehensile,  and  the  thorax 
nearly  as  broad  as  the  body.  They  live  upon  solid 
or  decayed  wood,  both  in  their  larva  and  perfect 
states. 

9@-ram  -bjfx,  «.  [Lat.  cerambyx;  from  Gr.  kerat 
=  a  horn,  and  ambyx=a  cup,  from  the  form  of  the 
joints  of  the  antennae.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Coleoptera,  or  beetles,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Cerambycidae.  They  are 
widely  distributed  all  over  the  world,  but  mainly 
in  hot  countries.  The  Musk  Beetle  (C.  Moschotus) 
is  found  on  willow  trees.  It  has  a  strong  but 
agreeable  odor,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  attar 
of  roses. 

96-ram-I  a  -96-39,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cerami(um) ;  fern, 
pi.  suff.  -cicecR.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Florideous  Algae.  Rose-red  or 
purple  sea-weeds  (one  freshwater?)  with  a  filiform 
frond,  consisting  of  an  articulated,  branching  fila- 
ment, composed  of  a  single  string  of  cells,  some- 
times coated  with  a  stratum  of  small  cells.  (Griff. 
&  Henfrey.) 

9<5-ram  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  kcramikoe  —  pertaining  to 
pottery;  keramos=a  potter.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
pottery,  or  the  art  of  pottery. 

9e-ram  -leg,  s.  [CERAMIC.]  All  the  varieties  of 
baked  or  burnt  clay.  It  is  distinguished  from  vit- 
rics,  in  which  silex  predominates,  the  result  being 


9er  am-Id  -I-um,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  Gr.  fcer- 
amion=a  pitcher.] 

Bot. :  A  name  given  to  the  globose-ovate  or  con- 
ical capsule  of  rose-spored  Algae.  Examples  are 
afforded  by  Laurencia. 

t9<sr  -a-mlst,  s.  [Eng.  ceram(ic);  ist.]  A  maker 
of  pottery  or  earthenware ;  a  potter. 

9er-a  -mi-urn,  s.  [Gr.  teram£on=alittle pitcher, 
from  the  shape  of  the  capsules.] 

Botany: 

1.  A  genus  of  marine,  rose-spored  Algse  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Confervoidae.  Several  species  occur  on 
our  coasts,  Ceramium  rubrum  being  especially 
common. 

_.  A  synonym  of  Didyinochlaena,  a  peculiar  genus 
of  South  American  Ferns.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

9§r  a-pus,  s.  [From  Gr.  tero«=horn,  and  apma 
=without  foot  or  feet.]  [Apes.] 

ZoOl  .  A  genus  of  Amphippdous  Crustaceans. 
Cerapus  tubttlaris,  the  Caddis-shrimp,  is  found 
among  Sortulariw  in  the  sea.  near  Egg  harbor  in  the 
state  of  New  Jersey. 

9?r-ar  -gf r-Ite,  «.  [Gr.  keras=a  horn;  aryyrot 
=silver,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (-Vm.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  of  a  pearl-gray,  grayish-green,  or 
whitish  color;  transparent.  Composition:  Chlo- 
rine. 24'7:  silver.  7.V3.  It  is  found  principally  in 
[Vni.  Chili  and  Mexico. 

9<sr  -a  sin,  9<sr  -a-slne,  s.  [Lat.  ceros(um)=a 
cherry,  ami  Eng.  suff.  -in,  -ine  (Chem.).] 

I.  Chem.:  The  portion  of  the  gum  of  the  cherry, 
plum,  andother  tree's,  insoluble  in  water. 

•>.  Mi, i.: 

(1)  A  mineral,  the  same  as  Mendipite  (q.  v.). 

(2)  Cromfordite  (q.  v.). 


toll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     9hin,     bencn;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     af;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -Uon,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del 


Head  of  Cerastes. 


cerasmous 

tcSr-a-Si  -nous,  a.  [From  Lat.  cerosinus= 
cherry -colored,  j 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Cherry-colored. 

2.  Chem. :  Pertaining  to  cerasin. 
$8r'-a-slte,  8.    [Lat.  ceras(um)  =  a  cheery,  and 

£ng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Sin. :  Native  muriateof  lead. 

jir-as'-teg,  s.  [Gr.  fcera8<es=horned,  from  keras 
=  a  horn.] 

1.  Ord.    Lang.:    A 
horned  serpent,   Cero8- 
tes  horridus. 

"  Scorpion,  and  asp,  and 

amphisbena  dire, 
Cerastes  horned,  hy- 
drus,  and  elops 
drear.'1 
Milton:  P.  L.,  I.  625. 

2.  ZoOl.:  A  genus    of 
Indian  and  African  vi- 
pers,  remarkable    for 

their  fatal  venom,  and  for  two  little  horns  or 
pointed  bones  placed  over  each  eye.  They  are  of  a 
livid  gray  color,  and  have  a  most  terrific  appear- 
ance. The  horned  viper. 

95-ras -ti-iim,  s.  [Gr.  fcero8=a  horn,  from  the 
shape  of  the  capsules.] 

Bot. :  An  extensive  genus  of  Caryophyllacew,  con- 
taining small,  white-flowered  plants,  generally 
called  Mouse-ear  Chickweeds.  The  petals  are 
generally  bifid.  The  number  of  sepals,  petals,  and 
stamens  varies  ;  it  is  generally  five  in  the  two  for- 
mer, and  ten  in  the  staminal  whorl. 

9Sr'-a-sus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  kera»os=a,  cherry- 
tree.] 

Bot. :  The  Cherry-tree,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  order 
Amygdalacese.  Three  species  are  British— (1)  Cer- 
asu*  vulgaris,  called  also  Prunuscerasus,  the  Dwarf 
Cherry ;  (2)  C.  Avium,  called  also  Prunus  Avium, 
the  Gean,  and  (3)  Cerasus  Padus,  called  also  Lauro- 

Srasus  Padus  and  Prurmi  Padus,  the  Bird  Cherry, 
ooker  considers  Nos.  1  and  2  mere  varieties  of 
each  other.  The  first  of  these  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  originated  the  Garden  Cherry,  and  the  sec- 
ond the  Morella.  The  leaves,  bark  and  fruit  of 
Cerasus  Lauro^erasus  (the  Common  Laurel),  and 
the  oil  derived  from  them,  are  virulent  poisons, 
owing  to  the  amount  of  prussic  acid  which  they 
Contain.  For  a  similar  reason  C.  capricida,  of 
Nepaul,  kills,  as  the  Latin  specific  name  imports, 
the  goats  of  that  region.  C.  Padus  and  C.  virginiana 
have  the  deleterious  property  in  less  measure.  All 
the  species  of  Cerasus  yield  a  gum  analogous  to  gum 
tragacath.  The  leaves  of  Cerasus  Avium  have  been 
used  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  A  variety  of  the  same 
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ily  collapses  into  a  mucilaginous  mass.  The  cellu- 
lar appearance  figured  by  Greville  depends  on  the 
collapsing  of  the  processes.  (Griff,  dt  Henfrey.) 

2.  A  kind  of  fruit,  placed  by  Lindley  under  his 
class  Syncarpi.  It  is  superior,  has  a  pericarp  dry 
externally,  and  is  dehiscent  by  valves  separating 
from  the  heplum. 

9e-ra-to,  in  compos.  [From  Or.  keras,  genit. 
fcerato8=ahorn.]  Provided  with  a  horn  or  horns. 

cerato  branchial,  a. 

Comp.  .4  nut. :  A  term  applied  by  Prof.  Owen  in  his 
Homologies  to  the  longer  bent  pieces  supported  by 
the  bones,  which  form  the  lower  extremities  of  the 
branchial  arches  in  fishes. 

cerato-glossus, ». 

Anat. :  A  name  for  the  hyo-glossus  muscle,  from 
its  appearance  and  insertion  into  the  tongue. 
(Mayne.) 

cerato-hyal,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  larger  of  the 
two  chief  parts  of  the  hyoid  bone 

9gr-a'-to-961e,  s.  [Gr.  keras=&  horn;  kele=& 
tumor.] 

Pathol. :  A  term  for  a  hernia  of  the  corner  of  the 
eye,  consisting  in  the  protrusion  of  the  inner  layer 
by  the  pressure  of  the  aqueous  humor  at  some  point 
wnere  the  outer  layer  is  destroyed  by  ulceration. 

98r-af-6-dus,  s.    [From  Gr.  keras,  genit.  keratos 


=a  horn,  and  odous,  genit.  odontos=a  tooth.) 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  fishes,  order  Dipnoi.    With 
Lepidosiren,  till  lately  placed  among  the  Amphibia, 


wassei. --          

Indian  species,  is  employed  in  flavoring  the  liquor 
called  "  Noyau."  The  bark  of  Cerasus  virginiana  is 
prescribed  as  a  febrifuge.  So  also  is  that  of  C.  capol- 
lim  of  Mexico.  Some  of  the  species  are  useful  as 
expectorants,  and  are  much  used  in  bronchial 
affections.  [CHEERY.] 

t?Sr  -ate,  s.  [Lat.  ceratus,  pa.  par.  of  cero  =  to 
cover  with  wax ;  cera  =  wax.]  A  pharmaceutical 
preparation  of  wax,  oil,  and  some  softer  substance 
made  into  a  plaster. 

•^er-a  -ted,  a.  [Lat.  ceraft«=waxed,  pa.  par.  of 
c«ro=to  wax;  cera=wax.]  Waxed,  covered  with 
wax.  (Bailey.) 

SS-ra-tld  -I-fim,  s.  [Gr.  keras=a  horn ;  ei<Jos= 
form,  appearance.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Infusoria,  of  the  family  Oxy- 
trichina.  It  is  furnished  with  cilia,  horns  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  body,  but  neither  hooks  nor  styles. 
One  species,  Ceratidium  cumeatum,  Dujardin  con- 
sidered to  have  been  a  mutilated  Oxytricha.  The 
appearance  of  horns  arises  from  the  anterior  part 
of  the  body  being  deeply  notched.  (Griff.  <t  Hen- 
fny.) 

*cer  -a-tlne,  a.  [From  Gr*  fcera<ines=the  fallacy 
called  the  horns;  keras=a  horn.]  Sophistical. 

9ir-a-tl  -tea,  cSr  -a-tite,  s.  [From  Gr.  keras, 
genit.  fcerafa>8=a  horn,  and  suff .  -ites.]  [!TE.] 

Palreont. :  A  genus  of  Ammonitidie,  with  a  dis- 

•  coidal  shell,  having  lobed  sutures  with  the  lobes 

oviculated.     They  exist  from  the  Devonian  to  the 

Cretaceous  formations,  being  found  in  Europe  and 

India. 

ci-ra'-tl-iim,  s.  [Gr.  Iteration,  dim.  of  fcero8=a 
horn.] 

Botany : 

1.  A  genus  of  Isariacei  (hyphomycetoirs  Fungi), 
containing  a  generally  diffused  British  plant,  C. 
kydn'iiil''*,  which  grows  on  rotten  wood,  has  a  tuft  of 
white  simple  or  slightly-branched  prickle-like  proc- 
esses, which  produce  on  their  surface  sterigmata 
(spicnles,  Berk.),  each  of  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
spore  which  easily  falls  off.  The  whole  plant  read- 


it  stands  in  organization  as  the  head  of  the  fishes, 
and  constitutes  the  point  of  transition  between 
them  and  reptiles.  Ceratodus  Fosteri  is  the  Aus- 
tralian Mud-fish,  and  there  are  other  recent  species. 

2.  Palceont. :  Agassiz  first  founded  the  genus  on 
certain  horned  teeth  found  in  Triassic  and  Jurassic 
rocks.  Seventeen  typ_es  of  teeth  have  since  been 
found  in  Queensland  in  Australia,  and  in  Central 
India. 

9er-a-to -nl-a,  s.  [Gr.  keration=a  little  horn; 
dim.  of  keros=a  horn,  from  the  shape  of  the  pods.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  leguminous  plant*.  Ceratonia 
Siliqua  is  the  St.  John's  Bread,  or  the  Carob-tree 
(q.  v.).  [CAROB.] 

9?-ra-t6-ph?l-la  -56-88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cer- 
atophyll(um),  and  Lat.  nom.  pi.  fern.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  A  natural  order  of  plants,  consisting  of 
floating  herbs  with  whorls  of  multifid,  cellular 
leaves. 

56-ra-t6-phjfl  -lum,  s.  [Gr.  keras  =  a  horn; 
phyllon=a  plant,  a  leaf,  the  petals  resembling  a 
horn  in  shape.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
Ceratophyllace«e,  of  which  it  is  the  only  known 
genus,  and  has  only  one  known  species.  C.  demer- 
sum  (Hornwort)  is  common  in  ponds  and  ditches. 

5er-a-t6ph'-yt-ta,  8.  [Gr.  keras— a  horn ;  phyton 
=a  plant.]  A  tribe  of  Corals  of  the  family  Corti- 
cati,  the  internal  axis  of  which  has  the  appearance 
of  wood  or  horn. 

5?r  -a-t&  tome,  s.  [From  Gr.  keras,  genit.  kera- 
tos=&  horn,  and  fomos=cutting.]  A  knife  used  in 
dividing  the  cornea. 

96-raun  -lea,  s.    [Gr.  keraunos= thunder.] 

Physics :  That  branch  of  physics  which  treats  of 
heat  and  electricity. 

58  -raun-ite,  s.  [Gr.  fcera«no8=thunder,  and 
Eng.  suffix  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).]  A  thunder-stone. 
(Cleavekind.) 

*9S-raun -6-sc6pe,  s.  [Gr.  fcero«no»=thunder; 
skopeo=to  view,  to  examine.]  An  instrument  or 
machinery  employed  in  the  ancient  mysteries  to 
imitate  thunder  and  lightning. 

9?r  -bSr-a,  «.    [Named  after  Cerberus.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  poisonous  plants  of  the  nat. 
order  Apocynaceee.  They  are  principally  orna- 
mental shrubs,  and  are  natives  of  the  Friendly 
Isles,  India,  &c.  The  fruit  of  Cerbera  Ahnrai  is  a 
deadly  poison.  The  kernels  of  C.  Manghas  are 
emetic  and  poisonous ;  those  of  C.  Odollam  lactaria 
and  salutaris  are  believed  to  be  harmless,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  are  really  so. 

9Sr-b6r -e-an,   9er-b6 T-I-an,   o.    [CERBERUS.] 

Of  or  pertaining  to  Cerberus. 
<}Sl  -bSr-USi  8.    [Lat.  Cerberus;  Gr.  kerberos.] 
Myth. :  A  three-headed  dog,  fabled  to  guard  the 

gates  of  hell,  and  whose  bite  was  poisonous. 


5er  car'-I-a,  s.  [Gr.  fccrfcos=a  tail;  Lat.  neut. 
pi.  suff.  -aria.f  Originally  considered  a  genus  of 
Infusoria,  but  since  shown  to  bo  tho  second  stage 
in  the  development  of  a  Trematode  worm  or  fluke. 
The  body  is  oblong,  depressed,  changeable;  the 
mouth  subterminal.  armed orunarmed  ;  acetabulum 
sub-central;  tail  filiform,  simple,  attenuate  at  tho 
apex,  deciduous.  They  are  found  parasitically  on 


cercopithecus 

the  body,  or  within  the  intestines,  liver,  ovaries, 
&c.,  of  Mollusca  (Symnwus,  Planorbis,  &c.),  and 
may  be  obtained  by  wounding  the  body  in  water. 

Cercarice  Seminis  Spermatozoa,  or  Spermatia 
Animalcules:  A  name  given  bytheoldernaturalists 
to  certain  moving  bodies  found  in  the  seminal  ves- 
sels in  animals,  and  even  in  plants.  Ohrenberg 
placed  them  under  the  Haustelhte  Entozoa.  They 
are  by  the  mass  of  biologists  not  now  believed  to  bo 
organisms.  [SPERMATOZOA.] 

9§r-car  -I-an,  a.  A  ».    [Gr.  kerkos=a  tail.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cercarians. 

B.  As  substantive : 

ZoOl.:  An  intestinal  animalcule  of  the  shape  of  a 
tadpole,  having  its  body  terminated  by  a  tail-like 
appendage.  (Owen.) 

98r-car'-I-fbrm,  a.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  cercaria, 
and  Class.  Lat./orma=form.] 

ZoOl. :  Formed  like  the  Cercaria.    (Huxley.) 

*9e"r9he,  v.    [O.  Fr.  cerche.]    [SEARCH.] 

*9er -$lour,  s.  [Fr.ch«rcA«r=toseek.]  [SEARCH.) 
A  searcher. 

"  Cereiouris,  vesiaria,  Ac." — Aberd.  Rfy. 

9§r'-9ls,  «.  [Gr.  fcerfci»=the  rod  or  the  comb  by 
which  the  threads  of  the  woof  were  driven  home 
.  .  .  a  poplar-tree  or  the  Judas-tree.  (See  defini- 
tion.)] 

Bot. :  A  common  genus  of  plants.  Tribe,  Baubi- 
nieee.  Cercis  siliquastrum  is  a  tree,  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  of  several  countries  in  Asia. 
It  is  a  handsome  low  tree  with  a  spreading  head. 
The  leaves  are  remarkable  for  their  unusual  shape ; 
they  are  of  a  pale,  bluish-green  color  on  the  upper 
side,  and  sea-green  on  the  under.  The  flowers  have 
an  agreeable  acid  taste,  and  are  mixed  in  salads, 
and  the  flower-buds  are  pickled.  It  has  received 
the  name  of  the  Judas-tree,  from  the  tradition  that 
it  was  upon  a  specimen  of  it,  near  Jerusalem,  that 
the  traitor  Judas  hanged  himself- 

9§r  06-98  -bus,  «.  [From  Gr.  fcerfcos=a  tail,  and 
fce6o8=an  ape.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Quadrumana.  Tribe  or  section, 
Catarhina.  Cercocebus  sabceus  is  the  Green  Monkey 
or  Guenon.  It  comes  from  Africa,  and  is  not  unfre- 
quently  seen  in  menageries. 

9e"r-c6-la'-be§,  «.  [From  Gr.  fcerfcos=a  tail,  and 
labe=&  grip  or  hold.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Rodents,  the  typical  one  of  tne 
family  Cercolabid*  (q.  v.).  The  tail  is  long  and 
prehensile.  Locality,  South  America. 

9§r-c&-la  -bi-dSB,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  cerco- 
labes,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Rodentia,  comprising  the 
American  Porcupines.  It  is  closely  akin  to  tho 
Hystricidte  or  ordinary  Porcupines,  but  the  Ameri- 
can species  climb  trees,  which  their  congeners  in 
the  Old  World  never  attempt  to  do. 

5Sr-c6-le'p  -t6§,  s.  [From  Gr.  fcerfcos=tail,  and 
Jep*os=peeled,  husked^  .  .  .  fine,  thin.] 

ZoOl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Cercolep- 
tidee. 

9Sr-c6-18p  -fl-dse,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  cerco- 
lept(es),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.:  A  family  of  plantigrade  carnivorous  mam- 
mals. The  species  are  generally  called  Kinkajous. 
They  are  small  in  size  and  inhabit  tropical  America. 

98r-c8m  -6-nads.,  s.  pi.  [CERCOMONAS.]  Dujar- 
din's  English  name  for  the  genus  Cercomonas. 

9Sr-c5m'-6-naB,  ».  [Gr.  fcerfcos=a  tail;  Lat. 
monos=unity,  a  unit,  a  monad;  Gr.  momw. 
[MONAD.]  A  genus  of  Infusoria,  of  the  family 
Monadina.  Body  rounded  or  discoidal.  tubercu- 
lated,  with  a  variable  posterior  prolongation  in  the 
form  of  a  tail,  which  is  longer  or  shorter  and  more 
or  less  filiform.  (Griff,  dk  Henfreyi) 

9lr-c8p  I-dSB,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ctrcop(is), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Homopterous  insects,  found 
abundantly  in  grassy  places.  The  larvw  have  the 
property  of  producing  the  frothy  substance,  like 
saliva  commonly  known  as  Cuckoo-spit.  The  spe- 
cies are  numerous. 

981  -eft-pis,  «.    [Lat.  cercope=a  grasshopper.] 
Entom. :  A  genus  of  Homopterous  insect.-,  the  typ- 
ical one  of  the  family  Cercopidee. 

9§r  c6  pl-the  -cfia,  s.  [Gr.  Jterfcew=a  tail,  and 
pithfkos—an  ape.] 

ZoOl  *  A  genus  of  long-tailed  monkeys,  having  a 
prominent  muzzle  of  about  an  angle  of  60%  cheek- 
pouches,  and  callosities  on  the  seat.  The  (  ercopi- 
theci  belong  to  tho  section  Catarhina  and  the  sub- 
section containing  the  Baboons ;  these  have  a  long 
tail  and  both  cheek-pouches  and  natesal  callositi'js. 
They  are  found  in  Africa. 
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tsere,  s.    [O.  Fr.  cere;  Lat.  cera=wax.] 

•1.  Ord.  Lang-:  Wax. 

2.  Animal  Physiol.:  The  naked  skin  which  in 
some  birds,  such  as  the  hawks,  covers  the  base  of 
the  bill. 

cere-cloth,  s.    [CERECLOTH.] 

*cere,  *seare,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  cerer;  Fr.  cirer;  Lat. 
cero=wax.  Cf.  Wei.  cwyr;  Ir.  &  Gael,  ceir;  Gr. 
A'eros,  all=wax.] 

1.  To  wax,  or  cover  with  wax.    [CERECLOTH.] 
"...    strong  brown  thread  cered,    .    .    ." — Wiseman. 

2.  To  wrap  up  in  a  cerecloth. 

96  r-e-al,  a.  &  8.  [Lat.  cereal— pertaining  to 
Ceres,  the  goddess  of  corn  and  tillage.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  wheat  or  other 
grain. 

B.  As  subst.  (generally  in  the  plural) :  Any  corn 
or  grain  used  for  food. 

Ser-e-a'-ll-fl.,  s.    [Lat.  neut.  pi.  of  cerealis.] 

*1.  Roman  Antiq.:  The  annual  feast  of  Ceres, 
held  on  the  19th  of  April. 

t2.  Cereals. 

ce'r  -S-a-lIn,  s.  [Fr.  cerealine;  Lat.  cerealis=ot 
or  pertaining  to  Ceres.] 

Chem.:  A  nitrogenous  substance  found  by  M. 
Mege  Mouries  in  bran. 

*cer-e-a  -11-ous,  a.  [Lat.  cereali(s),  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ous.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  corn,  cereal. 

t9er-e-bel  (Eng.),  cer-e-bel'-lum  (Lat.),  s. 
£Lat.  cerebellum=a  little  brain,  dim.  of  cerebrum= 
a  brain.] 

1.  Anat.:  A  portion  of  the  brain  situated  beneath 
the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  and  about  one- 
soventh  the  size  of  the  latter,  from  which  it  is  pro- 
tected by  the  tentorium  cerebelli.    It  is  composed  of 
gray  matter  on  the  surface  and  white  in  the  interior. 
In  shape  the  cerebellum  is  oblong  and  flattened, 
largest   from   side  to  side,  and  divided  into  two 
hemispheres,  separated  on  the  upper  surface  by  the 
superior  vermiform  process ;  on  the  under  surface 
there   is   a   deep  fissure  termed  the  vallecula  or 
valley,  corresponding  with  the  medulla  oblongata. 
On  making  a  vertical  incision,  the  arbor  vitee  cere- 
belli is  seen,  the  white  central  substance  resembling 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  with  branches,  branchlets  and 
leaves.    Nearer  the  commissure  than  to  the  lateral 
border  is  a  yellowish-gray  dentated  line,  the  corpus 
rhomboideum,  or  ganglion  of  the  cerebellum.    The 
cerebellum  is  associated  with  the  rest  of  the  brain 
by  three  pairs  of  rounded  peduncles  or  cords,  the 
superior  proceeding  forward  and  upward   to   the 
testes,   forming  the   anterior  part  of  the  lateral 
boundaries  of  the  fourth  ventricle  with  the  valve 
of  Vieusseus  between  them ;  the  middle,  the  largest, 
are  lost  in  the  pons  varolii,  and  the  inferior  descend 
to  the  posterior  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and 
form  the  inferior  portion  of  the  lateral  boundaries 
of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

2.  Physiol. :  It  is  connected  with  the  powers  of 
motion,   and   is  largest   in   those   animals  which 
require  the  combined  effort  of  a  great  variety  of 
muscles   to   maintain    their    usual   position   and 
execute   their  ordinary   movements.     It  does  not 
appear  to  affect  voluntary  power,  or  reflex  move- 
ments, but  chiefly  combined  motor  action.    Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Ferrier  the  cerebellum  is  the  co-ordinat- 
ing center  for  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball.    In  the 
system  of  phrenologists,  first  propounded  by  Gall, 
it  is  the  organ  of  the  sexual  instinct. 

tcer-5-bel  -lar,  cer-e-bel  -lous,  a.  [Eng.  eere- 
bel,  -ar.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  cerebel,  or  brain. 

9er-S  bell-I-tls,  s.  [Lat.  cerebell(um) ;  and  suff. 
-ill.*  (.V«f.)  (q.v.).] 

Pathol.:  Inflammation  of  the  cerebellum  (q.v.). 

C,er  -e-bral,  eer-e -bral,  a.  [Lat.  cerebrum  = 
the  brain.  ]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  brain. 

" .  .  .  the  softer  or  dental  branch  .  .  .  the  harsher 
or  cerebral  forms." — Beames:  Comp.  Gram.  Aryan  Lang., 
vol.  i.  (1872;,  ch.  iiL,  p.  219. 

cerebral  ganglia,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  Nerve  craters  situated  in  the  head  of 
some  of  the  inferior  animals. 

cerebral  hemispheres,  s.  pi. 

A. fit.:  The  two  hemispheres  dividing  tho  upper 
part  of  the  brain. 

cerebral  nerves,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  tho  nerves,  twelve  in  number,  running 
from  the  brain  to  the  eyes,  the  nose,  the  tongue  and 
other  parts  of  the  bodily  frame. 

tcer-e  bral-I-za  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  cerebral,  and 
Suff.  •iz'ifion.']  Enunciation  by  bringing  the  tip  of 
the  tougue  upward  against  the  palate. 

cSr  -e-brate,  v.  i.    [Lat.  cere6rum=the  brain.] 

To  have  the  brain  acting. 

t9§r-6-bra'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  cere6rum=the  brain.] 

Physiol.:  The  action  of  the  brain.    (Dun'jlimm.) 


9§r-e  -brie,  a.  [Lat.  cere6r(um)=the  brain,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -i'c.j  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  brain. 

cerebric  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  A  fatty  acid,  extracted  by  means  of  ether 
from  tho  matter  of  the  brain  after  it  has  been 
exposed  to  the  action  of  boiling  alcohol.  When 
pure  it  is  white  and  crystalline. 

9?r-eb  -rl-form,  a.  [Lat.  cerebrum=the  hair, 
and  forma— form,  appearance.]  Resembling  the 
brain ;  brain-like. 

9er'-e-brln,  s.  [Lat.  cerebr(um)=the  brain,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -iis  (Chem.).] 

Chem.:  CnH^NOs,  a  lijrht  amorphous  powder, 
without  taste  or  smell;  it  swells  up  like  starch 
when  boiled  with  water,  and  is  converted,  by  boil- 
ing with  dilute  acids,  into  a  saccharine  substance 
and  other  products.  (Fownes.) 

9§r-e-brl -Ms,  s.  [From  Lat.  cerebr(um)=the 
brain,  and  Lat.  &  Gr.  suff.  -itis,  denoting  imnamma- 
tion.] 

Med. :  Inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  brain. 
Cerebritis  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic.  The 
acute  form  of  the  disease  runs  a  very  rapid  course 
and  usually  terminates  fatally.  The  symptoms  are 
as  follows,  viz.,  a  deep-seated,  violent,  oppressive, 
and  persistent  pain  in  the  head,  with  some  feverish- 
ness  and  vomiting,  pallor  of  the  face,  low  and 
irregular  pulse,  depresssion  of  spirits,  confusion  of 
thought,  then  convulsions,  loss  of  sensation, 
paralysis,  coma,  and  death.  Chronic  cerebritis,  to 
which  the  term  ramollisement  or  softening  of  the 
brain  is  frequently  appliedt  is  usually  of  a  local  or 
partial  character,  and  is  consequeutly  much 
slower  in  its  progress.  This  form  of  the  disease, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  a  sequence  of  the  acute,  is 
characterized  by  certain  well-marked  symptoms, 
such  as  loss  of  memory,  failing  intellectual  powers 
with  a  consciousn63s  of  tho  decline,  dull  and  pro- 
tracted pain  in  the  head,  tingling  or  numbness  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  impairment  of  the 
faculities  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  paralysis 
slowly  increasing.  [BRAIN-FEVEE.] 

9er-6'-bro,  in  compos.  [From  Lat.  cerebrum= 
the  brain.]  Pertaining  to  the  brain,  as  cerebro- 
spinal  (q.  v.). 

cerebro- spinal,  a. 

Anat.:  Pertaining  to  that  part  of  the  nervous 
system  which  consists  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

IT  The  cerebro-spinal  axis :  The  brain  and  spinal 
cord.  Also  called  the  cerebro-spinal  centers  and 
the  cerebro-spinal  system. 

9?r -e-brold,  a.  [Lat.  cerebr(um)=the  brain; 
Gr.  eidos=foTm,  appearance.]  Belonging  to  the 
brain. 

t9Sr-e-br5p'-9.-thy!,  s.  [Lat.  cerebrum  =  the 
brain,  and  Gr.  por/io»=suffering,  affection;  pascho 
=  to  suffer.] 

Med.:  A  hypochondriacal  condition  verging  upon 
insanity,  occasionally  occurring  in  those  whose 
brains  have  been  overtaxed.  (Dunglison.) 

*9§r'-S-br6s,e,  a.  [Lat.  cerebrosus,  from  cere- 
6r»m=the  brain.]  Brainsick,  mad. 

*9er-e-br8s. -I-tjf,  s.  [Eng.  cerebros(e) ;  snff. 
-try.]  Brainsickness,  madness. 

*9er  -e-br8t,  s.  [Lat.  cerebrum=the  brain.]  The 
same  as  CEREBRIC  ACID  (q.  v.). 

9?r  -e-brum,  se-re'-brum,  s.  [Lat.  cerebrum= 
the  brain.] 

1.  Anat. :  The  higher  and  front  portion  of  the 
brain,  as  opposed  to  the  cerebellum,  the  hinder  and 
lower  portion.  The  cerebrum  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  convolutions  externally,  and  divided 
superiorly  by  the  great  longitudinal  fissure,  con- 
taining the  falx 
cerebri,  and 
marking  the 
original  develop- 
m  en  t  of  the 
brain  (q.  v.)  into 
two  symmetrical 
halves,  which 
are  connected  by 
a  broad  band  of 
white  substance, 
the  corpus  callo- 
sum.  If  either 
hemisphere  be 
cut  through,  a 
center  of  white 
substance  will 
be  found  sur- 
rounded by  a  gray  border,  following  the  zigzag  of 
the  sulci  and  convolutions.  Each  hemisphere  is 
divided  into  an  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior 
lobe ;  the  anterior  rests  on  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  and 
is  separated  by  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  from  the  mid- 
dle lobe,  which  lies  in  the  middle  fossae  of  the_  base 
of  the  skull,  and  is  separated  from  the  posterior  at 
the  ridge  of  the  petrous  bone ;  the  posterior  rests 
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on  the  tentorium.  On  the  middle  line  of  the  corpus 
callosum  is  the  raphe,  a  linear  depression,  and  a 
section  on  each  side  of  it  exposes  the  ventricles 
(q.  v.)  extending  from  one  end  of  the  hemispheres  to 
the  other. 

2.  Physiol.:  According  to  Dr.  Ferrier— (1)  The 
anterior  portions  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are 
the  chief  centers  of  voluntary  motion  and  of  the 
active  outward  manifestations  of  intelligence.  (2) 
Individual  convolutions  are  separate  and  distinct 
centers;  and  in  certain  groups  of  convolutions  are 
localized  the  centers  for  various  movements — e.  g., 
eyelids,  face,  mouth,  tongue,  ear,  neck,  hand,  foot, 
and  tail  of  animals.  (3)  The  action  of  the  hemi- 
sphere is  in  general  crossed ;  but  certain  movements 
of  the  mouth,  tongue  and  neck  are  bilaterally  co- 
ordinate from  each  cerebral  hemisphere. 

"  Surprise  my  readers,  whilst  I  tell  'em 
Of  cerebrum  and  cerebellum." 

Prior:  Alma,  lli.  IBS. 

9ere'-Cloth,  *se'ar-ClOth,  g.  [Eng.  cere,  from 
Lat.  cera=wax;  and  cloth.]  Cloth  smeared  over 
with  some  glutinous  or  waxy  substance ;  used  some- 
times for  covering  up  wounds  and  bruises,  but 
principally  for  wrapping  up  dead  bodies. 

"  The  corpses,  stripped  of  their  cerecloths  and  orna- 
ments."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  XX. 

*9ere -clothed,  a.  [Eng.  cerecloth;  -ed.l 
Wrapped  in  cerecloths. 

"  Handsomely  cereclothed." — Sir  T.  Browne:  HydrtO* 
tapnia. 

qeie&.pa.par.oTadj,   [CERE,  i-.]    (Chaucer.) 
9fe're  -ment,  s.  [Lat.  cera=wax.]    Cloths  dipped 
in    melted    wax,  with   which   dead   bodies    were 
infolded  when  they  were  embalmed.    [CERECLOTH.] 
"  Why  thy  canoniz'd  bones,  hearsed  in  earth, 
Have  burst  their  cerements  f" 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  4. 

9er-8-m6 -nl-al,  a.  &  ».  [Fr.  ceremonial;  Lat. 
ceremonialis,  from  ceremonia=ceremony.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  relating  to  ceremonies,  or  rites. 

".    .    .    the  ceremonial  rites  of  marriage  !" 

Shukesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  lit  2. 

*2.  Fig.:  Formal,  observant  of  ceremonies  and 
forms. 

"  He  moves  in  the  dull,  ceremonial  track, 
With  Jove's  embroidered  coat  upon  his  back." 
Drgd'u:  Juvenal,  x. 

B.  As  subst. :  Outward  form  or  rite,  especially  of 
church  worship ;  ceremony,  formality. 

"  The  conference  was  held  with  all  the  antique  car*. 
monial." — Jlacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

t9Sr-e-m6  -nl-al-ls,m,  s.  [  Eng.  ceremonial; 
-ism.  ]  A  fondness  for  or  adherence  to  ceremony  and 
outward  form  or  rites. 

'Ser-S-mo-nl-ar-I-tf ,  s.  [Eng.  ceremonial ;  -ity.] 
The  quality  of  being  ceremonial ;  ceremoniousnesa, 

tser-e-m6 -nl-al-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  ceremonial; 
-ly.]  According  to  ordained  rites  and  ceremonies. 

tser-e-mo'-nl-al-ness,  ».  [Eng.  ceremonial; 
•ness.]  The  quality  of  being  ceremonial  or  addicted 
to  ceremonialism ;  fondness  for  outward  form  and 
rites. 

*96r'-S-m6n-I-less,  a.  [Eng.  ceremony;  -less.] 
Free  from  ceremony  or  outward  show  or  pomp ; 
simple. 

9er-e-in6  -nl-ofis,  a.  [Eng.  ceremony ;  suff. -ou».] 

*1.  Consisting  or  or  conducted  with  ceremony. 

"  O,  the  sacrifice, 
How  ceremonious,  solemn,  and  unearthly." 

Shakesp..   Winter' s  Tale,  iji.1. 

2.  Attentive  to  outward  form. 

"  You  are  too  senseless  obstinate,  my  lord ; 
Too  ceremonious,  and  traditional." 

Skakesp.:  Rich.  III.,  Hi.  1, 

3.  According  to  the  rules  of  society;  respectful. 

*'  Then  let  us  take  a  ceremonious  leave." 

Shakesp..  Kick.  TI..I.S. 

4.  Formal,    precise,    exact,   punctilious    in    the 
observance  of  outward  forms. 

(a)  Of  persons: 

"  The  old  caitiff  was  grown  so  ceremonious." — Sidney. 

(b)  Of  things: 

" .  .  .  a  set  of  ceremonious  phrases,  .  ,  ." — Addt* 
eon:  fittardian. 

*T  For  the  difference  between  ceremonious  and 
formal,  see  FORMAL. 

t9<sr-e-m6  -nl-ous-l? ,  adv.  [Eng.  ceremonious; 
-?;/.]  In  a  ceremonious  manner;  formally,  accord- 
ing to  proper  form. 

"Ceremoniously  let  us  prepare 
gome  welcome  for  the  mistress  of  the  house." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  L 
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o -nl-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ceremonious ; 
-ness.]  The  quali  ty  of  being^  ceremonious  or  fond  of 
outward  form  and  ceremonies ;  ceremonialism. 

cgr'-e-min-y,  *9§r  -e  moin,  *9§r -e-m6n-Ie, 
•cjr'-l-moin,  *9er -y-moyn,  961  -f-mon-f ,  a. 
[O.  Fr.  cerimonie ;  Lat.  cosrimonia.] 

1.  An  outward  form  or  rite  in  religion. 

"  That  ye  f  ulfillen  the  cerymoyns  and  domes." — Wycliffe: 
Dtut.  li.  32. 

2.  The  outward  forms  of  state ;  royal  pomp. 
"And  what  have  kings  that  privates  have  not  too, 

Save  ceremony,  save  general  ceremony .' 
And  what  art  thou,  thou  idol  ceremony! 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  L 

*3.  Any  thing  or  observance  held  sacred. 
"  To  urge  the  thing  held  as  a  ceremony." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 
*4.  A  sign,  prodigy,  or  superstition. 

"I  never  stood  on  ceremonies, 
But  now  they  fright  me." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  ii.  2. 

5.  The  forms  of  society ;  civility,  propriety. 

"All  ceremonies  are,  in  themselves,  very  silly  things; 
but  yet  a  man  of  the  world  should  know  them." — Lord 
Chesterfield. 

6.  Formality,  preciseness,  punctilious  observance 
of  forms. 

*[  Sometimes  personified. 

"  Then  Ceremony  leads  her  bigots  forth." 

Cowper:  Expostulation,  115. 

Master  of  the  Ceremonies :  A  person  whose  duty  it 
is  to  superintend  the  forms  and  ceremonies  to  be 
observed  by  the  persons  present  on  any  public 
occasion. 

T[  For  the  difference  between  ceremony  and  form 
see  FORM. 

9er  -e-6-llte,  s.    [CEROLITE.] 
8r-8-8p  -sis,  s.    [Gr.  keras=a  horn,  and  opsis= 


erect  plant,  and  C.ftaaellifarmis,  a  creeper,  are  not 
unfrequently  met  with  in  gardens.  The  genus  are 
generally  useful  as  cardiac  agents  and  anti-pyretics 
— particularly  the  Mexican  fever-few,  C.  Sonplandi. 

*?er '-foyl,  s.    [CHERVIL.] 

"  Avance,  cerfoyl,  herbe  Robert." — Relig.  Antiq.,  L  55. 

*9erge,  *cierge,  *serge,  s.  [O.  Fr.  cerge,  cierge, 
sierge ,'  Sp.  cirio=a  wax  taper ;  Lat.  cereu8=waxen  ; 
cero=wax.]  A  wax  taper. 

"  Ther  brenden  cerges  inne." — Havelok,  694. 

*9er-gyn,  v.    [SEARCH.] 

"Cergyn.    Scrutor,  rimor." — Prompt.  Parv. 
9er'-I-a,  s.    [Lat.  cerews=waxen,  pliant.] 
Med.  Zool. :  An  old  name  for  a  kind  of  flat  worm 
bred  in  the  intestines. 


the  face.] 

Zool. :  The  Pigeon-goose,  an  Australian  gen 
the  AnatideD  or  Duck  family,  and  the  suo-family 


Anserinre,  or  Geese.  Cereopsis  Nov(e  Hollandioe  is 
abundant  on  the  south  coast  of  Australia  and  the 
adjacent  islands. 

*9er'-e-ous,  a.  [Lat.  cereus,  from  cera=wax.] 
Waxen,  consisting  of  or  containing  wax. 

9e'r'-Sr-lte,  «.  [From  Lat.  Ceres  (genit.  Cereris), 
and  Eng.  suff.  -He  (Min.) .]  [CEEES.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  CERITE  (q.  v.).  (Brit.  Mus. 
Cat.) 

Qer-6?,s.    [Lat.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Roman  Mythol. :  The  daughter  of  Saturn 
and  Ops,  and  the  goddess  of  Corn  and  Tillage.    She 
is  generally  represented  with  ears  of  corn  on  her 
head,  and  holding  in  one  hand  a  lighted  torch,  and 
in  the  other  a  poppy,  her  sacred  flower. 

2.  Fig. :  Applied  to  corn. 

"  This  ground  with  Bacchus,  that  with  Ceres  suits, 
That  other  loads  the  trees  with  happy  fruits." 

Dryden:  Virgil:  Georgic  i.  81. 

II,  Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  first  found.  It  was 
discovered  by  Piazzi  on  January  1,  1801.  Having 
observed  it  at  Palermo,  in  Sicily,  ne  called  it  Ceres. 
after  the  old  tutelary  divinity  of  that  island.  [I.J 
Under  favorable  circumstances  it  has  been  seen  by 
the  naked  eye  as  a  star  of  the  seventh  magnitude, 
but  more  generally  it  looks  like  one  of  the  eighth 
magnitude,  only  the  light  has  a  red  tinge,  and  a 
haze  is  round  the  planet  as  if  it  had  a  dense  atmos- 
phere. 

9er'-§-u8,  8.  [Lat.  cere«s=waxen,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  shoots.] 

Dot. :  The  Torch-thistle,  a  large  genus  of  plants  of 
the  order  Cactaceae,  remarkable  for  their  singular- 
ity of  form,  and  the  beauty  of  the  flowers.  Cereus 
aiganteus,  the 
Suw arrow  or 
Saguaro  of  the 
Mexicans,  is  the 
largest  and 
most  striking  of 
the  genus.  It 
rises  to  the 
height  of  fifty 
or  sixty  f  eet,and 
looks  more  like 
a  candelabra 
than  a  tree  of 
the  normal 


type.  Other  not- 
able 


„  jle  species  are 
C.  senilis,  the 
long  gray  bris- 
tles of  which 
give  it  the  ap-  Cereus. 

pearance  of  the 

head  of  an  old  gray-haired  man.  C.  grandiflorus  is 
the  bright  flowering  Cereus,  but  there  are  others 
which  also  flower  at  night.  C.  speciosissimus,  an 


*9er'-I-al,   a.    [CERRIAL.]    Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Cerrus  oak-tree. 
*9eriawnt,  s.    [SERGEANT.] 

"Certawntot  mace.    Apparitor" — Prompt.  Parv. 

"  Ceriawnt.    Indagator." — Ibid. 

9er-If-er-OUS,  a.  [From  Lat.  cera=wax,  and 
fero=to  bear,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot.,  <&c. :    Producing  wax.    (R.  Brown,  1874.) 

Cer'-In,  9er'-lne,  s.  [Lat.  cera=wax,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -in,  -ine  (Chem.).'] 

1.  Chem.:  A  substance  composed  of  fine  crystal- 
line  needles,   deposited  while  cooling,  when  wax 
has  been  boiled  in  alcohol.    It  is  composed  of  car- 
bon 48,  hydrogen  50,  and  oxygen  2.    It  forms  70  to  80 
per  cent,  beeswax.    It  is  white,  analogous  to  wax, 
fusible  at  134"F.    When  treated  with  caustic  alkali 
ley  it  is  converted  into  margaric  acid  and  cera'ine. 

2.  Min.:  A  brownish-black  mineral,  a  variety  of 
Allanite  (q.  v.),  found  in  East  Greenland,  generally 
massive,    and    rarely    crystallized    in    four-sided 
prisms.    It  is  composed  of  silica  35'4,  protoxide  of 
cerium  29'9,  oxide  of  iron  25'4,  alumina  4'1,  lime,  9'2. 
Specific  gravity,  3'5-4'0. 

9er'-In-lte,  s.  [From  Lat.  cera=wax,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -in,  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).]  [CERIN.] 

Min. :  A  white  or  yellowisn-white  mineral  akin 
to  Heulandite,  but  massive  with  a  waxy  luster. 
Found  in  the  trap  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

9§r-In -the,  s.  [Lat.  cerinthe,  cerintha;  Gr. 
kerinthe=the  plant  called  Cerinthe  major  (see  def.). 
Cf.  also  Lat.  cerinthus;  Gr.  fcermrAo«=bee-bread, 
from  Gr.  kerion—a  honey-comb,  and  anthos= 
flower.] 

Bot. :  A  small  genus  of  borage-worts.  The  species 
are  mostly  European.  Two,  Cerinthe  major  and 
minor,  have  been  long  cultivated  in  gardens  under 
the'name  of  Honey-wort. 

9er-In'-thI-anfj,  s.  pi.  [From  Cerinthus,  their 
founder,  who  flourished  about  A.  D.  88.] 

Eccles.  Hist. :  A  heretical  sect,  folldwers  of  Cer- 
inthus, a  Jew  by  birth,  who  attempted  to  unite 
the  doctrines  of  Christ  with  the  opinions  of  the 
Jews  and  Gnostics.  He  believed  that  the  Demiurge, 
or  Creator  of  the  World,  who  was  not  the  Supreme 
Being,  was  also  lawgiver  of  tho  Jewish  nation.  He 
having  fallen  off  in  character,  God  sent  Christ,  an 
eeon,  to  enter  into  a  certain  Jewish  man  called 
Jesus,  to  subvert  the  power  of  the  Demiurge,  who, 
irritated,  produced  the  crucifixion.  The  sson  Christ 
shall  again  return  to  the  man  Jesus,  and  reign  with 
his  followers  in  Palestine  for  1,000  years.  Cerinthus 
is  believed  to  have  been  born  before  the  crucifixion 
of  Christ,  and  St.  John  is  said  by  Irenaeus  to  have 
written  his  Gospel  in  opposition  to  his  doctrines. 
The  sect  did  not  continue  long. 

$6r-I-6-p8r  -a,  s.  [From  Gr.  klrion=a  honey 
comb,  and  Lat.  porus;  Gr.  poros=a  passage.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Polyzoa  or  Bryozoa,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Cerioporida?. 

9er-I-6-por'-I-dae,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  ceri- 
opora  (q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Polyzoa  or  Bryozoa,  containing 

species  with  a  solid,  simple,  or  branched  coeno3cium. 

composed  of  crowded  contiguous  cells.  (Nicholson.} 

9er'-l-8ps,  s.    [From  Gr.  fceros=beeswax,  and  dps 

=  the  eye,  the  face,  tho  countenance.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants  of  tho  Mangrove  family, 
natives  of  the  shores  of  tropical  Asia  and  Australia. 
They  are  closely  related  to  the  genus  Rhizpphora. 
The  seed  has  the  curious  habit  of  germinating  and 
protruding  from  the  fruit  while  still  attached  to 
the  bough. 

9<sr  -Iph,  s.    [Etym.  unknown.] 
Type-founding:  One  of  the  fine  lines  of  a  letter, 
especially  one  of  the  fine  cross-strokes  at  tho  top 
and  bottom  of  capitals.    (Savage.) 

9er-iij'e,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  cerise=a  cherry,  from  Lat. 
ccrasus.] 

A.  As  sufyst. :  A  cherry  color,  a  light  bright  red. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  the  color  of  cerise. 


9er  -Ite,  s.  [Named  by  the  discoverers  after  tho 
planet  Ceres,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral,  a  siliciferous  oxide  of  cerium, 
of  a  brown  or  cherry-red  color,  slightly  translucent, 
and  brittle.  It  is  found  in  Sweden.  Composition : 
Silica,  20-4 ;  seria,  73'5 ;  water,  6'1. 

9er-Ith  -I-a-dse,  9er-Ivh  -I-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [From 
Mod.  Lat.  cerithimn,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-ados,  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  gasteropodous  mollusks,  sec- 
tion Holostomata  (Sea-snails) .    The  shells  are  long 
and  spiral,  with  many  whorls  and  horny  opercula. 
9<sr-Ith  -I-um,  s,    [From  Gr.  keration  =  a  little 
horn,  dimin.  of  fceros— a  horn.] 

Zool  <St  Palaiont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Cerithiadse  (q.  v.).  One  hundred  and  thirty-six 
recent  species  are  known,  and  460  fossil,  the  latter 
from  the  Trias  onward  till  now.  (Woodward:  Mol- 
lusca,  ed.  Tate.) 

9er  -I-um,  s.  [Named  by  the  discoverers  after 
Ceres.] 

Chem.:  A  metal  (Sym.  Co.;  At.  Wt.,  92)  found 
with  two  other  metals,  lanthanum  and  didymium, 
in  cerite.  Powdered  cerite  is  made  into  a  thick 
paste  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  heated 
nearly  to  redness.  The  mass  is  then  treated  with 
water,  saturated  with  H2S,  filtered,  acidified  with 
HC1,  and  precipitated  by  oxalic  acid.  This  precip- 
itate heated  in  tho  air  to  redness  gives  a  brown 
powder  of  the  mixed  oxides.  Nitric  acid  dissolves 
the  oxides  of  lanthanum  and  didymium,  and  leaves 
the  oxides  of  cerium.  The  oxides  of  lanthanum 
and  didymium  are  separated  by  the  repeated  crys- 
tallization of  their  sulphates  (see  Watts's  2>ici.  of 
Chemistry).  Cerium  is  obtained  by  reducing  its 
chloride  with  sodium  as  a  gray  powder  which 
decomposes  water  slowly.  It  dissolves  in  dilute 
acids  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  Cerous  oxide, 
CeO,  obtained  by  igniting  the  carbonate  or  oxalate, 
is  a  grayish-blue  powder,  which,  in  the  air,  oxidizes 
into  ceroso-ceric  oxide,  CesOj,  a  yellowish-white 
powder.  The  salts  of  the  former  are  colorless, 
those  of  the  latter  brown-red  or  yellow. 

cerium  carbonate,  s.    Min.:  Lanthaniteui.v.). 

cerium  fluoride,  s.    Min.:  Fluocerite  (q.  v.i. 

cerium  phosphate,  s.    Min.:  Churchite  (q.  v.). 

cerium  silicate,  s.   Min.:  Cerite  (q.  v.). 

*9§r1-kll,  s.    [CIRCLE.] 

Ser-ma-ti  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [From  Gr.  kermation, 
dimin.  of  kerma= anything  cut  small,  and  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Myriapoda,  order  Chilopoda. 
They  have  short  bodies  covered  above  with  eight 
and  below  with  fifteen  plates.  The  legs  are  long. 

9§r -nous,  t9er-nu-ous,  a.  [Lat.  cernuus= 
stooping,  bending  down.] 

Bot. :  Drooping,  hanging,  pendulous. 

9er-&-c6m'-a,  s.  [From  Lat.  cera=wax ;  o  con- 
nective, and  coma=hair  (?).] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Coleopterous  insects  of  the 
family  Cantharidro,  About  half  a  dozen  species  of 
this  genus,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  extraordi- 
nary antennre  of  tho  males,  which  are  short,  thick, 
with  joints  extremely  irregular  in  shape  and  size, 
the  terminal  joints  forming  a  largo  flattened  knob, 
have  been  found.  All  are  European. 

9er  -6-graph,  s.  [CEROGRAPHY.]  A  writing  on 
wax. 

9er-6-graph  -Ic,  *cer-6-graph'-I-cal,  n.  [Eng. 
cerograph(y) ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  cer- 
ography. 

9er-og  -raph  -1st,  s.  [Eng.  cerograph(y) ;  -ist.J 
One  who  practices  or  is  skilled  in  cerography. 

9er-6g  -raph-y,  s.  [Gr.  kerographia=pahiting 
with  wax;  fcer(,s=wax;  graphia=writing,  painting; 
grapho—to  write.] 

1.  The  act  or  art.  of  writing  on  wax. 

2.  The  art  of  engraving  on  copper  covered  with  a 
thin  film  of  wax,  from  which  stereotype  plates  are 
taken.    (Moxon.) 

9er  -6-llte,  *.  [Gr.  kcros  —  wax,  and  l!thos=a. 
stone.] 

M  in. :  A  greenish  or  yellowish-white  mineral ; 
transparent  or  translucent.  Composition :  Silica, 
47-34  ;  magnesia,  29'84  ;  water,  21'04 ;  hardness,  2— 2;5. 
Specific  gravity,  2*3 — 2*4.  Luster  vitreous  or  resin- 
ous. It  is  found  at  Frankenstein,  in  Silesia.  It 
feels  greasy  to  the  touch,  whence  its  name.  (Dana.) 

*9er-6'-ma,  s.  [Lat.  ceroma;  Gr.  fcerynia=oint- 
ment  for  athletes;  kerod=t(t  anoint,  to  wax  over; 
keros— wax.]  That  part  of  tho  ancient  gymnasia 
and  baths  m  which  athletes  used  to  anoint  them- 
selves. 

*9er -6-man-9y,  s.  [Gr.  fcer-os=wax,  and  man- 
feia=prophecy,  divination.]  A  method  of  divina- 
tion, formerly  practiced,  by  dropping  melted  wax 
into  water  and  observing  the  figures  formed. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p6t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     wh6,     son;     mute,     cub,     ciire,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     ss,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


ceroon 
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certificate 


Q.',  8.  [SEROOX.]  A  large  bundleorpack- 
a^'e  composed  of  skins. 

9er-6-pe  -gI-9,,  s.  [From  Gr.  keros— beeswax, 
and  i>cye=a  well,  a  fountain.  ] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Asclepiads  (Asclepiadacete),  con- 
taining more  than  iifty  .-pecies  of  perennial  herba- 
r<."'us  plants,  natives  of  India  and  Africa.  They 
have  a  bulbous  root,  and  short  erect  or  twining 
stems.  The  calyx  is  five-parted.  Seven!  species 
are  employed  for  food;  in  some  cases  the  whole 
plant  is  eaten  as  a  salad,  in  others  the  fleshy  loaves, 
stems,  and  tubers  aro  used  as  pot  vegetables.  Cero- 
/"•'/'"  edulis  is  said  to  be  eaten,  whence  its  specific 
name. 

*9C-TOph  '-er-a-rjf,  s.  [Lat.  ceroferari\t$t  from 
Gr.  Ar<~)-o*=wax ;  phero=to  carry.] 

1.  An  acolyte,  an  assistant  of  lower  grade  in  a 
church,  whose  office  it  was  to  carry  the  candles  in 
any  religious  procession.     (Thomas  Fuller.) 

2.  A  stand  for  candles. 

t9er-6-plas -tic,  a.  &s.  [Fr.  ctroplastique ;  Gr. 
kcroplastikos=of  or  for  modeling  in  wax:  keros— 
wax ;  plassij=to  mold,  to  model.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Modeled  in  wax. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Nf -ulp.:  The  art  or  science  of  modeling  figures  in 


9er-6p'-ter-Is,  s.    [Gr. 
fern.] 

Hot.;  A  name  formerly  applied  to  the  species  of 
Gymnogramma,  or  Gold  and  Silver  Ferns. 

9er-6-slne,  cer'-6-sin,«.  [Lat.  cera=wax;  Gr. 
fceros^wax,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ine  (Chem.)  (q.  T.).] 

Chem.:  A  waxy  substance  found  on  sugar-canes. 
It  is  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 

9er-6-tate,  «.    [CEROTIC  ACID.] 

*9er  -6te,  s.  [Low  Lat.  cerotum;  Lat.  eerafiun.] 
The  same  as  CERATE  (q.  v.). 

"  In  those  which  are  critical,  a  cerote  of  oil  of  olives, 
with  white  wax,  hath,  hitherto  served  my  purpose."  — 
Wiseman. 

9er  -6-tene,  $.  [Low  Lat.  cerot(um),  and  Eng. 
suff.  -etie  (Chem.).] 

Chem.:  C^H^^Cerylene.  An olefine hydrocarbon , 
melting  at  57 %  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
Chinese  wax. 

9er  Ot -Ic,  a.  [Low  Lat.  cerof(um),  and  Eug. 
suff.  -tc.] 

cerotic  acid,  s. 


Chem.: 


.   A  monobasic  fatty  acid  which 


COOH 

crystallizes  in  small  grainst  melting  at  78%  and  dis- 
tilling without  decomposition ;  its  salts  are  called 
cerotates.  This  acid  is  the  principal  constituent  of 
cerin,  the  portion  of  beeswax  which  is  soluble  iu 
boiling  alcohol,  from  which  cerotic  acid  may  bo 
prepared  by  precipitating  with  lead  acetate,  decom- 
posing the  precipitate  with  acetic  acid,  and  recrys- 
tallizing  from  boiling  alcohol.  Also  from  the  dry 
distillation  of  Chinese  wax,  which  consists  of  ceryl- 
cerotate. 

9e'r-OX'-y-l5n,  s.   [Gr.  &rros=wax;  xylon=vfood, 
a  tree.] 


9er'-rl-al,  a.  [Lat.  cerrus;  Fr.  rerre=a  variety 
of  oak.]  [CERIAL,.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cerrus 
or  Bitter-oak. 

ger'-rls,  9er'-rus,  s.    [Lat.  cerrus.] 

Bot. :  The  Bitter-oak,  Quercus  cerris. 

*9erss,  v.  t.    [Fr.  chercher.]    To  search. 

"Als  at  the  kingis  hienes  depat  &  ordand  certane 
cesouris  [cersourjs|  iu  euirilk  touii,  quhilk  is  nne  port, 
quhilk  sal  haue  power  to  crrisft  the  salaris  [sailors]  & 
l>:issnris  furth  of  the  Home  for  hauffing  furth  of  money 
be  quhat  sumeuir  persoune  spirituale  ortemporale,  .  .  ." 
— Acts  Ja.  IV.,  A.  1503,  Ed.  1814,  p.  242. 

*9§rt,  a.  [Fr.  certes,  from  Lat.  rerftu=certain, 
assure.]  Sure,  certain. 

9er-taln,  *9er-taine,  *9er-tayn,  *9er-ten, 
*9er-tein,  a.,  adv.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  eerie  in;  Fr.  cer- 
t<iin;  Ital.  certano;  Lat.  certus,  with  puff.  -amis. 
Connected  with  Lat.  cerno=to  perceive,  and  Gr. 
krirni  =  to  judge.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Objectively : 

1.  Sure  to  happen,  inevitable. 

"Virtue  thnt  directs  our  ways, 
Through  certain  dangers  to  uncertain  praise." 

*2.  Trustworthy ;  on  which  one  can  depend;  reli- 
able. 

"If  ho  myght  on  thnm  troste 
That  thei  were  certat/n."—L<mgtoft,  p.  45. 


3.  Fixed,  settled,  determined  beforehand. 

"  You  shall  gather  a  certain  rate  every  day."— Ej->»ins 
xvi.  4. 

4.  Indubitable,  unquestionable,  past  doubt. 
"Those  things  are  certain   among*   men,  which  cannot 

be  denied  without  obstinacy  and  folly."— Ti Itotson. 

5.  Unfailing. 


II.  Subjectively; 
1.  Sure,  convinced,  assured. 
(1)  Wit ho/. 

"This  the  mind  is  equally  certain  of,  whether  these 
ideas  be  more  or  less  general."— LoeAre. 

t'2)  With  an  infinitive. 
*'-.  Determined,  resolved. 

"  However  I  with  thee  have  fix'd  my  lot, 
Certain  to  undergo  like  doom  of  death, 
Consort  with  thee." 

Milton:  P.L.,  ix.  952. 
IIL  Indefinitely: 

1.  In  agreement  with  a  subst.:  Someone. 

"And  Jesus  answering  said,  A  certain  man  went  down 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,     .     .     .  " — Luke  z.  30. 
"  After  wol  I  s]>eke  in  pryvyte 
Of  certeyn  thing  that  toucheth  the  and  me." 

Chaucer:  V.  T.,  3,493. 

2.  Absolutely:  An  undetermined  number  or  quan- 
tity. 

"How  bad  soever  this  fashion  may  justly  be  accounted, 
certain  of  the  same  countrymen  do  pass  far  beyond  it."  — 
Carew:  Survey, 


*B.  -4s  adverb: 

1.  Absolutely:  Certainly,  surely,  undoubtedly. 

"I  wol  telle  it  non  other  man,  certayn." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,495. 

2.  With  a  prep. :  In  certain,  in  certayne,  for  cer- 
tain  —  certainly,  assuredly. 

"  Yet  how  should  I/or  certain  hold,     ..." 

Tennyson:  The.  Two  Voices. 

*C.  As  substantii'e: 

1.  Certainty,  sure  facts. 

"  Wherof  the  certaine  no  man  knoweth." 

Cower,  i.  8. 

2.  A  number  or  amount,  either  stated  or  not ;  a 
quantity. 

"He  took  with  him  a  certen  of  his  idle  companions." — 
Bale-  Acts  of  Eng.  Votaries. 

3.  A  fixed  period  or  limit. 

*'  Every  time  hath  his  certein." 

Goicer,  Hi.  261. 

"After  he  had  contynued  a  certaine.  of  time." — /VI'JMIH'J* 
Chronicle:  Hen.  VI.,  p.  4G1. 

IT  Of  a  certain:  Assuredly,  certainly. 
"Of  a  certain  these  things  are  pretty  toys."—  Scott:  Fair 
Maid,  ch.  iii. 

If  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between. certain,  mere, 

and  secure:  "  Certain  respects  matters  of  fact  or 
belief;  sure  and  secure  the  quality  or  condition 
of  things.  A  fact  is  certain,  a  person's  step  is  sure, 
a  house  is  secure.  Certain  is  opposed  to  dubious, 


he  is  sure  when  his  conviction  is  steady  and  un- 
changeable ;  he  is  secure  when  the  prospect  of  dan- 
ger is  removed.  When  applied  to  things,  certain  is 
opposed  to  what  is  varying  and  irregular ;  sure  to 
what  is  unerring ;  secure  is  used  only  in  its  natural 
sense.  It  is  a  defect  in  the  English  language,  that 
there  are  at  present  no  certain  rules  for  its  orthog- 
raphy or  pronunciation ;  the  learner,  therefore,  is 
at  a  loss  for  a  sure  guide.  Amidst  opposing  state- 
ments it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of 
the  case.  No  one  can  insure  his  life  for  a  moment, 
or  secure  his  property  from  tho  contingencies  to 
which  all  sublunary  things  are  exposed."  (Crabb: 
Kit-j.  Xj/»on.) 

*9§r-taln,  *9er  teyne,  r.  t.  [CERTAIN,  «.]  To 
certify,  to  inform. 

9§r  -tain-lf ,  *9er-tain-liche,  *9er-tane-ly, 
*9er-teyn-lie,  *9er  ten  lich,  air.  [Eng.  car- 
t'liit :  -ly.] 

1.  A-^mvdlv.  hryoml  doubt  or  question,  of  a  cer- 
tainty. 

"Certenlich  we  be  schent." 

Seven  Sages,  367. 

"Certainly  he  that,  by  those  legal  means,  cannot  be  se- 
cured, can  be  much  less  so  by  any  private  attempt," — Dr. 
H.  More:  Decay  of  Chrixthin  Pit  f». 

2.  Without  fail. 

"Ami [he  said,  Certainly  1  will  be  with  thee  .  .  ." — 
f'xttrl.  iii.  12. 

*9er -tain-ness,  s.  [Eng.  certain;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  certain  :  certainty. 


,  *9er~tein-te,  *9er-teyn-te,  *$er- 
tayn-tye,  s.    [Em:,  f-rtain;  -ty.\ 

1.  The  quality  or  state-  of  being  certain  or  free 
from  doubt. 

"If  itmyght  that  wey.t  be  brouht  to  certeynte."— fMnff- 
toff,  p.  278. 

11  In  hopeless  certainty  of  mind." 

Ityt-un  •  Mnzeppa,  v.  17. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fixed. 

3.  Assurance,  confidence. 

**  Fort hy  may  no  certeinte  be  sette  upon  his  jugement." 
Uvteer.-  C.  A.,  i.  43. 

"  .  .  .  at  a  verye  venture,  soe  as  it  should  be  harde  to 
builde  any  certayntye  of  charge  to  be  raysed  upon  the 
same."— yj>rtmer:  State  of  Ireland. 

4.  A  thing  certain,  sure,  or  indubitable  and  unde- 
niable. 

"Nay,  'tis  most  credible;  we  here  receive  it, 
A  certainty  vouch'd  from  our  cousin  Austria." 

Shakr*i>.:  AH' A  HVH  that  Ends  Well,  i.  2. 

^  At  a  certainty='m  a  state  of  confidence  or 
assurance. 

"...  sometimes  our  way  is  clean,  sometimes  foul,- 
sometimes  up  hill,  sometimes  down  hill;  we  are  seldom 
at  a  certainty."—  Bnnyan:  P.  P.,  pt.  ii. 

Of  a  certainty:  Assuredly,  undoubtedly. 
*9§r  -te§,  *9er  -tys,  adv.    [Fr.certes,  from  Lat. 
cer/i«j:=sure.]    Certainly,  assuredly. 

"  And  eertex,  if  it  nere  to  long  to  heere, 
I  wolde  nan  told  vow  fully  the  raanere." 

Chaucer:  The  Knight's  Tale,  877-8. 

"Certta,  who  bides  his  grasp  will  that  encounter  rue." 
Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  22. 

98r'-tlll-»,  s.  [Lat.  certhia;  Gr.  kerthi08=&  lit- 
tle bird,  a  tree-creeper.  [See  def.] 


dis,  the  Green  Creeper,  and  C.  aurantia,  the  Orange- 
colored  Creeper ;  and  by  the  shape  of  the  beak:  as 
C.falcata,  the  Sickle-billed  Creeper.  C.  familiarly 
the  Common  or  Brown  Creeper.  [CREEPER.] 

§er  -thl-dae,  9§r  -thl-a-dse,  s.  pL  [From  Lat. 
certhia  (q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  Tenuirostral  birds,  with 
long,  slender,  and  slightly  arched  hill.-,  and  short 
legs  furnished  with  strong  claws,  which  enable 
them  to  creep  about  upon  the  trunks  and  branches 
of  trees.  Sub-families:  Certhinre  {Creepers proper), 
Sitting  (Nut-hatches),  Troglodytinee  (Wrens),  Den- 
drocolaptinae  (Tree-creepers),  Syuallaxinse,  and 
Furnarinae,  or  Oven-birds. 

$Sr-thl  -nae,  s.  pi.  (From  Mod.  Lat.  certhia 
(q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -mo*.] 

Ornith.:  The  typical  sub-family  of  the  family 
CerthidfB  (q.  v.). 

t9e"r'-tl-fi-a-ble,  «.  [Eng.  certify;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  certified ;  reliable. 

95r-tIf-I-cate,  s.  [Fr.  certificat;  Ital.  certifi- 
cate, from  Lat,  certificatus,  pa.  par.  of  certifico=to 
make  certain:  certus= certain  ;/acio=to  make.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
*1.  Testimony,  witness. 

"  A  certificate  of  poverty  is  as  good  as  a  protection."— 
L*  Estrange. 

2.  A  written  document  certifying  tho  truth  of  any 
matter. 

"  I  can  bring  certificates  that  I  behave  myself   soberly 
before  company. " — A<l'l'*»». 
*3.  A  character, 
"To  obtain  the  certificate  which    one  of  the  ancient 

Ehilosophers  aspired  to,  that  there  wus  one  that  knew 
ow  to  hold  his  peace." —Bacon:  A'lrf.  of  Learning, 
bk.  ii. 

*  .  t  bankwipt's  certificate :  The  document  granted 
to  ;i  bankrupt,  with  the  consent  of  his  creditors. 
certifying  that  he  has  surrendered  and  made  a  full 
disclosure  of  his  property. 

A  burial  certificate:  A  paper  from  the  last  physi- 
cian in  attendance  upon  a  person  deceased,  setting 
forth  the  cause  of  death,  which  must,  to  securo 
such  certificate,  be  natural;  for  if  traumatic  the 
physician  mu.-t  refuse  to  issue  the  certificate  and 
notify  the  coroner,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inquire  into 
the  matter.  None  but  a  legally  qualified  physician 
can  issue  such  a  paper,  and  the  document  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  securing  a  burial  permit.  The  municipal 
laws  throughout  this  country  ure  practically  uni- 
form on  this  subject. 

II,  Lair;  \  writing  made  in  any  court  to  give 
notice  to  aiiotlit-r  court  of.  any  thing  done  therein, 
i  Con-t'l.) 

$8r-tIf-I-cate,  r.  t.  [CERTIFICATE,*.] 
*1.  To  verify  or  vouch  for  by  certificate. 
2.  To  grant  a  certificate  to  (generally  found  in  tho 


b6il,     b<5y;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     9hin,     bengh;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-clan,      -tian  =  sha.ii.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§lon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious, 


sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?lst.    ph  =  f. 
-slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


certificated 
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cesare 


9er-tlf -I  ca  ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CERTIFI- 
CATE, v.] 

*1.  Verified  or  vouched  for  by  certificate. 

2.  Having  had  a  certificate  granted,  as  a  certifi- 
cated teacher,  a  certificated  bankrupt. 

9er-tlf'-l-ca-tlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [CERTIFI- 
CATE, v.] 

A.  <fe  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj. :  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb, 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  process  of  granting  a  cer- 
tificate to  a  person. 

9er-tIf-I-ca  -tion,  *9er-tIM-ca  -cion,  s.  [Lat. 
certificatio,  from  certificatus,  pa.  par.  of  certifico= 
to  certify  :  certus  =  sure,  certain ;  facio  =  to  make.] 
The  act  of  certifying. 

*9er-tIf'-I-ca-tSr,  s.  [Eng.  certificate);  -or.] 
One  who  certifies,  or  vouches  for  anything.  (W. 
Taylor.) 

*$8r-tlf  -I-ca-t5r-^,  s.  [Eng.certificator;~y.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  certificate;  of  the  nature  of  a 
certificate. 

9§r  -tl-f led,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CERTIFY,  v.] 

9er  -tl-f  I-er,  s.  [Eng.  certif(y) ;  -er.]  One  who 
certifies  or  gives  a  certificate. 

95r'-tl-fy,  *9er-ti-fle,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  certifier; 
Sp.  certificar;  Ital.  certificare,  from  Low  Lat.  cer- 
tifico=to  make  certain :  certus= certain ;  facio  (pass. 
jSo)=to  make.] 

I.  Transitive: 

I.  To  make  a  person  certain  or  assured  of  any- 
thing, to  inform. 

"They  schulde  write  and  certifie  the  Senatoures."— 
Trevisa,  i.  43. 

"The  English  ambassadors  returned  out  of  Flanders 
from  Maximilian,  and  certified  the  king  that  he  was  not 
to  hope  for  any  aid  from  him."— Bacon. 

If  With  of  before  the  thing  certified  to. 

"For  to  certijle  hym  of  this  cas."— Hampole.-  Pricke  of 
Consc.,6,643. 

*2.  To  make  a  thing  sure  or  certain. 

"This  is  designed  to  certify  those  things  that  are  con- 
firmed of  God's  favor." — Hammond:  Fundamental  ft. 

*3.  To  testify  to  or  vouch  for  the  truth  or  accuracy 
of  any  document  or  statement. 

II.  Intrans. ;  To  testify  to  or  vouch  for  any  mat- 
ter or  statement. 

95r'-tl-fy-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CERTIFY,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

"Dr.  .  .  .  has  signed  a  certificate  certifying  to  the 
insanity  of  .  .  ." — London  Daily  .Yews,  Novembers, 
1877.  ' 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  testifying  or  giving  a  cer- 
tificate to  the  truth  or  accuracy  of  any  matter. 

9Sr~tlo-rar  -1  (tio  as  shl-o),  «.  [Low  Lat.=to 
be  made  more  certain;  inf.  pass,  certioror,  from 
cer/t'or,  comp.  of  certus.  The  word  gives  the  name 
to  the  writ  in  which  it  appears.]  For  definition  see 
extract. 

"  Certiorari. — The  name  of  a  writ  issued  from  a  superior 
court  directed  to  one  of  inferior  jurisdiction,  command- 
ing the  latter  to  certify  and  return  to  the  former  the 
record  in  the  particular  case." — Bouvier. 

*9er-tio-ra-ted(tioasshI-6),  a.  [Lat.  certiora- 
tes, pa.  par.  of  cer£toror=tomake  certain,  to  assure, 
to  acquaint ;  cer£«s=certain ;  certior,  comparative.] 
Informed,  assured. 

"I  cannot  call  Master  Chiffinch  neither,  as  he  is  em- 
ployed on  the  King's  especial  affairs,  aa  I  am  this  instant 
certiorated  from  the  Court  at  Whitehall."—  Scott:  Peveril, 
ch.  zli. 

9§r -tl-tude,  s,  [Lat.  certitudo,  from  certus  = 
certain.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  certain  or 
assured,  certainty. 

"...  but  even  in  these  cases  the  solution  can  be 
hardly  more  than  conjectural;  it  cannot  presume  to  the 
certitude  of  historic  truth."—  Xtlmau:  Hist,  of  Jews,  3d 
ed.,  pref.,  vol.  i.,  pt.  xiv. 

9er  -ule,  9er-u  -le-an,  9er-u  -le-ous,  a.   [I^at. 

ccentleits  —  sky-blue.]      Of  a  sky-blue  color,  sky- 
colored. 

"This  ceruleous  or  blue-colored  sea  that  overspreads 
the  diaphanous  firmament."— Dr.  H.  More:  Conjectura 
Cabatistica,  p.  3. 

t$e"r-u'-le  a-ted,  a.  [As  if  pa.  par.  from  v.  cer- 
uleate  =  to  paint  sky-blue.]  Painted  sky-blue. 

9er  U'-le-um,  s.  [Lat.  cceruleum=n  blue  color — 
lapis-lazuli  (Pliny').]  For  definition  see  etymol. 

*9er-u-llf -Ic,  *ce-ru-llf  -Ick,  a.  [From  cerate 
(Lat.  rtpruleus),  aml/ar/o— to  make.]  Having  the 
power  to  produce,  or  producing  a  blue  color. 

"The  sever«  1  species  of  rays,  as  therubiftc,  cerulificnntl 
others,  are  separated  one  from  another."— G?-cw. 


9e'r  -U-lIn,  s.  [Lat.  cceruteus=sky-blue,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -in  (Chem.).] 

Chem.:  A  name  given  to  the  coloring  matter  in  a 
salt  or  substance  of  an  intensely  blue  color,  obtained 
by  dissolving  indigo  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
and  adding  potash  to  the  solution. 

9er-u  -men,  s.    [Lat.,  from  cera=wax.] 
Physiol.:  The  wax  or  wax-like  secretion  of  the 
ear,  which  is  given  out  by  the  follicles  ranged  along 
the  inner  surface  of  the  meatus  auditorius  externus. 

[EAE.] 

"When  cerumen  accumulates  and  hardens  in  the  ears, 
so  as  to  occasion  deafness,  it  is  easily  softened  by  tilling 
the  meatus  with  a  mixture  of  olive  oil  and  oil  of  turpen- 
tine."—  Brancte,  in  Todd's  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology. 

9<sr  u-mIn.-If-e"r-OuS,  a.  [Lat.  cerumen  (genit. 
ceruminis);  fero=to  bear,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 
Bearing  or  producing  cerumen. 

9er-u  -mln-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  cerumen  (genit.  cent- 
minis^,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.]  Of  the  nature  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  cerumen  or  wax  of  the  ear. 

ceruminous  glands,  s. 

Anat.:  The  follicles,  or  numerous  small  glands 
situated  between  the  cutaneous  lining  and  the 
cartilage  of  the  external  auditory  canal. 

9er-ur'-tt,  s,  [From  Gr.  fceros=horn,  and  oura= 
tail.  So  named  from  a  horn-like  appendage  on  the 
tail  of  the  larva.) 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  moths,  family  Bombycidse. 
Centra  vinula  is  the  Puss-moth  (q.  v.). 

fer'-ftse,  s.  [Fr.  ceruse;  Sp.  cerusa;  from  Ital. 
and  Lat,  cerussa;  fromGr.  fcer,  genit.  fceros=death, 
poison :  from  its  poisonous  qualities  J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  name  given  to  white  lead  or  car- 
bonate of  protoxide  of  lead.    Composition :  Oxide 
of  lead,  83'58 ;  carbonic  acid,  16'42.    It  is  prepared 
from  the  subacetate  of  protoxide  of  leadtby  a  cur- 
rent of  carbonic  acid,  on  exposing  metallic  lead  in 
minute  division  to  air  and  moisture ;  and  also  by 
the  action  of  the  vapor  of  vinegar  on  thin  sheets  of 
lead,  by  which  the  metal  is  both  oxidized  and  con- 
verted into  a  carbonate.    Mixed  with  oil  it  is  used 
in  painting,  and  a  cosmetic  is  prepared  from  it. 

"  A  preparation  of  lead  with  vinegar,  which  is  of  a  white 
color,  whence  many  other  things,  resembling  it  in  that 
particular,  are  by  chymists  called  ceruse;  as  the  ceruse  of 
antimony,  and  the  like." — Quincy. 

2.  Min. :  [CEHUSSITE.] 

*cer'-used,   a.     [CERDSE.]     Washed    over    or 
treated  with  a  cosmetic  prepared  from  ceruse. 
"  Here's  a  color,  what  ladies  cheek. 
Though  ccrus'd  over,  comes  near  it." 

Beaum.  A  Flet. :  Sea  Voyage, 

cer-u-site,  98-rfis -site,  s.  [Lat.  cerussa= 
white  lead;  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).]  ' 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  transparent  or 
subtranslucent,  of  a  white,  gray,  or  grayish-black 
color,  sometimes  tinged  blue  or  green  by  some  of 
the  salts  of  copper.  Hardness,  3-3'5;  specific 
gravity,  6'465-6'480.  Composition :  Carbonic  acid, 
16'5;  oxide  of  lead,  83'5.  The  crystals  are  thin, 
broad,  and  brittle.  The  luster  is  adamantine  or 
vitreous,  sometimes  pearly.  (Dana.) 

9§r  -va-let,  s.  [Stainer  &  Barrett  think  it  may 
be  a  dimin.  of  cervu8=a  little  stag-horn.] 

Music:  A  short  wind  instrument,  formerly  in  use 
in  France. 

9er-van-te  -§I-a,  s.  [Named  in  honor  of  Cer- 
vantes, the  celebrated  Spanish  author.]  • 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  of 
Sandal-worts.  The  species  are  trees  or  shrubs, 
natives  of  Peru,  having  scattered  entire  simple 
loaves.  The  fruit  of  Cervantesia  tomentosa  is  used 
as  food  in  Peru. 

eer-van  -tlte,  s.  [From  Cervan(tes),  in  Spain, 
where  it  is  found,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  An  orthorhombic  mineral  of  a  sulphur-yel- 
low or  nearly  whitish  color.  Luster,  greasy  or 
pearly,  bright,  or  earthy  j  hardness,  4-5 ;  specific 
gravity,  4'084.  Composition:  Oxygen,  20'8;  anti- 
mony, 79*2.  It  is  widely  distributed. 

*cer-vawute,  s.    [SERVANT.] 

"  Ccrvawnte.    Servus,  I'emacttlus." — Prompt.  Pan'. 
cer  -vl-cal,  a.     [Lat.  cervicalis  =  pertaining  to 
the  neck ;  cervix  (genit.  cerw'ct8)  =  tho  neck.] 
Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  neck. 

"The  aorta,  bending  a  little  upward,  sends  forth  the 
cervical  and  axillary  arteries  .  .  ." — Cheyne. 

feer -v!-9ide,  s.  [Lat.  cervus=a  deer,  a  stag; 
Cfecio=to  kill.]  The  act  of  doer-slaying. 

9§r -vl-co,  in  compos.  [Lat.  cervix  (genit.  cervi- 
ris)  =  the  neck.]  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
the  neck. 


cervico-branchiata,  s. 

ZoQl. :  An  order  of  Mollusca  forming  Do  Blain- 
ville's  sub-class  Paracephalophora  Hermaphrodita. 
The  organs  of  respiration  are  situated  in  a  large 
cavity  above  the  neck,  and  open  widely  in  front. 
Head  distinct,  with  t'wo  contractile  conical  ten- 
tacula;  eyes  sessile  at  their  external  base.  It 
includes  two  families,  Retifera  and  Branchifera. 

9er  -vl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cervus^a  stag ;  fern.  pi. 
suff.  -idee.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  A  family  of  mammals.  Order.  Ruminan- 
tia.     The  males  of  all  the   species    and   also  the 
female   of   the  reindeer  have   antlers,  which  are 
deciduous,  this  last  character  completely  distin- 
guishing  them    from    the    Bovidte    (Oxen).     The 
antlers  also  are  solid,  thus   discriminating  them 
from  the  Cavicornia.    [CERVUH.]    The  species  are 
widely  distributed  and  well  known.    But  none  a_ro 
found  in  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  or  in  Australia. 
Genera,  Census,  Caprioliis,  Alee,  &c. 

2.  Palceont. :  It  is  doubtful  it  they  were  in  exist- 
ence in    Eocene   times.     There  is  no  doubt  with 
respect  to  their  existing  from  the  Miocene  onward. 

98r'-vme,  a.  [Fr.  cervin;  Sp.  &  Ital.  cervino, 
from  Lat.  cert?»ms=pertaining  to  stags;  cervus—a 

1.  ZoOl. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cervidee,  or  Stag 
family  of  animals ;  of  the  nature  of  deer. 

2.  Bot. :  Of  a  deep,  tawny  color,  such  as  the  dark 
parts  of  a  lion's  hide. 

9§r  -vlx,  «.    [Lat.] 

Anat. :  The  neck  ;  that  portion  of  the  body  which 
is  between  the  head  and  the  shoulders,  especially 
the  back  part  of  the  neck. 

cervix-dilator, «. 

Surg.:  An  instrument  which  is  used  for  dilating 
the  cervix  uteri  when  contracted,  particularly  the 
internal  os.  After  the  point  is  thrust  in,  the  han- 
dles are  pressed  together,  which  expands  the  blades. 

9§r  -viis,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Zo6l. :  A  genus  of  ruminant  animals,  the  type  of 
the  family  Cervidie.    Cervus  elaphus,  is  the  Rod- 
deer  or  Stag;  Cervus  canadensis  the  Wapiti,  to  be 
found  in  the  northern  states  and  Canadian  prov- 
inces. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  genus  Cervus  is  found  from  the 
Miocene  onward. 

*9§r'-vyI9-a-ble,  *9er-vyc-y-a-ble,  *cer-vys- 
a-ble,  a.  [SERVICEABLE.] 

"Ceruycyable  (ceruy&able,  P.).  Servilis." — Prompt.  Parv, 
"Ceruycable,  or  redy  alle  waye.     Obseqiiius." — Ibid. 
*9§r'-v?9e,  s.    [SERVICE.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 
*9er'-vylle,  v.  t.  [0.  Fr.  ceruelle  =  tho  brain  ;  Lat. 
cerebellum,]    To  dash  out  one's  brains,  to  brain. 
"To ceruylle:  excerebrare." — Cathol.  Anglicum. 

*c§r -vf  1-lSr,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  cervyll(e);  -er.] 
One  who  knocks  out  another's  brains. 

"A.ceruyller:  excerebrator." — Cathol.  Anglicum. 

9§r'-y%  9<sr'-yle,  s.  [FromGr.  Tceros= bees-wax; 
and  Eng. ,&c.,  suff.  -yl, fromGr.  hyle=  .  .  .  mat- 
ter as  a  principle  of  being.] 

Chem. :  An  organic  radical,  C27H55. 

ceryl  cerotate,  s. 

Chem.:  C27H55.C27H5SO=Chinese  wax.  This  sub- 
stance is  produced  on  certain  trees  in  China  by  the 
puncture  of  a  species  of  Coccus.  It  is  a  white  crys- 
talline sujjstanco^  which  melts  at  82%  soluble  in 
it  yields  cerotic  acid 


9er'-yi-ene,  s.    [From  Eng.,  Ac.,  ceryl,  and  suff. 
-ene  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 
Chem.:  The  same  as  cerotene  (q.  v.). 

96r-yT-lc,  a.  [From  Eng.,  &c.,  ceryl  (q.  v.),  and 
suff.  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  ceryl. 

eery  lie  alcohol,  s. 

Chem.:  Cj7H55  (OH)=Cerotic  alcohol.  Obtained 
by  fusing  Chinese  wax  with  solid  potash,  yielding 
potassium,  cerotate,  and  ceryl  alcohol.  It  is  a 
waxy  substance,  melting  at  97° ;  heated  with  potash 
lime  it  gives  off  H,  and  is  converted  into  potassium 
cerotate. 

*9er-yn,  v.  i.    [SEAR.] 

"  Ceryn  and  dryyn  as  trees  or  herbys.  Areo,  marceo." — 
Prompt.  Parv. 

•ceryowa,  a.    [SERIOUS.]    (Prompt.  Parv.) 
9e-S,a'-re,  s.    [A  coined  word  of  no  etymology.] 
Logic^:  A  syllogism  in  which  tho  first  and  third 
propositions  are  universal  negatives,  and  the  second 
a  universal  affirmative,  as — 

"  E  no  animal  is  incorporeal, 
A  all  angels  are  incorporeal, 
E  therefore  no  angel  is  an  animal." 


filte,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    he"r,    thdre;     pine,     pit,     s'ire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pfit, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     sbn;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try1,     Syrian,      ae,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


cesarean 
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cestus 


$e-§ar  -e-s.n,  9e-sar  -I-»n,  a.    [C.ESAEIAN.] 
Cesarean  sect  ion:  [.CAESARIAN  SECTION.] 
"The  Cfsarean  section  is   cutting  a  child  out  of  the 
womb,  either  dead  or  alive,  when  it  cannot  otherwise  be 
delivered.    Which  circumstance,  it  is  said,  first  gave  the 
name  of  Cwar  to  the  Koman  family  so  called." — Quincy. 

Cesarewitch,  s.    [CZAREWITCH.] 

*$es-pl-tl -tloiis,  a.  [Lat.  ccespititius=ol  or 
pertaining  to  turf ;  ccespes  (gonit.  c<Espitis}—&.  turf.] 
Resembling  turf ;  made  of  turf. 

"Breadth  of  thecespititious  ramparts." — Gough. 

§es  -pl-tose,  a.  [As  if  from  Lat.  ccespitosus^ 
full  of  turf  ;  ccespes  (genit.  ccespitis)=&  turf.] 

Bot. :  An  epithet  applied  to  plants  which  grow  in 
tufts  or  patches. 

$es  -pl-tous,  a.  [Same  etymol.  as  cespltose 
(q.  v.),]  Of  or  pertaining  to  turf,  resembling  turf. 

$ess  (1),  *cesse  (1),  s.  [Derived  from  assess 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Literally  (of  excess) : 

*1.  The  act  of  assessing  or  levying  a  rate  or  tax. 

2.  The  tax  or  rate  assessed. 

"The  like  (jess  is  also  charged  upon  the  country  some- 
times for  victualling  the  soldiers,  when  they  lie  in  garri- 
son."— Spenser. 

*II,  Fif/.:  Apportionment;  hence,  due  share. 

'*!  pr'ythee,  Tom,  beatCutts'  saddle,  put  a  few  flocks  in 
the  point;  the  poor  jade  is  wrung  in  the  withers  out  of  all 
ce3s."—$hakesp.:  Hen.  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  Hi.  L 

cess-payer,  s.  One  who  pays  cess  or  county 
rates. 

"...  the  Court,  consisting  of  one  magistrate  and 
six  cess-payers,  only  awarded  12s." — London  Daily  Tele- 
graph, May  11,  1881. 

96SS  (2),s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  It  only  occurs  in 
the  compound  cess-pool.  Skeat  suggests  sus-pool= 
hog's  wash,  a  puddle,  a  heap  of  filth;  Gael.  8O8=a 
coarse  mess.] 

cess-pipe,  s.  A  pipe  for  carrying  off  waste 
water,  Ac.,  from  a  sink  or  cess-pool. 

cess-pool,  *sess-pool,  *sus-pool,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  A  deep  hole  or  well  for  sewage  to  drain 
into.    The  use  of  cess-pools,  which  are  a  most  pro- 
lific source  of  disease,  is  now  forbidden  in  towns  or 
other  places  where  a  proper  system,  of  drainage  by 
water-carriage  is  provided. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  receptacle  of  filth. 

"The  cess-pool  of  agio,  now  in  a  time  of  paper  money, 
•works  with  a  vivacity  unexampled,  unimagined;  exhales 
from  itself  sudden  fortunes,  like  Aladdin-palaces." — 
Carlylf:  French.  Revolution,  pt.  iii. 

*9ess  (3),*9esse  (2), «.  [CEASE.]  A  ceasing  or 
cessation. 

9688  (l),v.  t.  [CESS,  s.]  To  assess,  to  impose  a 
rate  or  tax  on. 

"  They  came  not  armed  like  soldiers  to  be  cessed  upon 
me."— Briskett:  Discourse  on  Civil  Life,  p.  157. 

*9ess  (2),  *9esse,  *9essen,  *sessen,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O. 
Fr.cesser;  Ital,  &  Lat.  cesso.]  [CEASE.] 

I.  Trans.:  To  still,  to  calm,  to  cause  to  be  quiet. 

II,  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  To  cease. 

2.  Law:  To  neglect  a  legal  obligation.    [CESSOR.] 
*9es  -sant,  a.    [Lat.  cessans,  pr.  par.  of  cesso=to 

cease.]    Intermittent,  ceasing,  riot  continuous. 

9es-sa  -Won,  s.  [Lat.  cessatio,  from  cesso  =  to 
cease.  ] 

1.  The  act  of  ceasing,  or  stopping. 

"The  day  was  yearly  observed  for  a  festival,  by  cessa- 
tion from  labor." — Sir  J.  Hayward. 

2.  The  state  of  being  at  rest. 

"A  long  cessation  of  discourse  ensued." 

Pope;  Homer's  Odyssey;  bk.  xx.,  387-8. 

3.  The  end  of  action  ;  the  state  of  ceasing  to  be  or 
act. 

"The  serum,  which  is  mixed  with  an  alkali,  being 
poured  out  to  that  which  is  mixed  with  im  acid,  raiseth 
an  effervescence;  at  the  cessation  of  which,  the  salts,  of 
which  the  acid  was  composed,  will  be  regenerated."— 
Arbnthnt.it;  On  Aliments. 

4.  A  temporary  suspension  of  warfare;  a  truce. 
(Generally  in  the  phrase  cessation  of  arms  or  hos- 
tilities.) 

"When  the  succors  of  the  poor  protestants  in  Ireland 
were  diverted,  I  was  entreated  to  give  them  some  respite, 
by  a  cessation." — King  Charles. 

^f  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  cessation, 
stop,  rest,  and  intermission:  "To  cease  respects 
the  course  of  things;  whatever  does  not  go  on  has 
ceased;  things  cease  of  themselves:  stoc  respecta 
some  external  action  or  influence;  nothing  stops 
but  what  is  supposed  to  be  stopped  or  hindered  by 
another:  rest  Is  a  species  of  cessation  that  regards 
labor  or  exertion  ;  whatever  does  not  move  or  exert 


itself  is  at  rest:  intermission  is  a  species  of  cessa- 
tion only  for  a  time  or  at  certain  intervals.  That 
which  ceases  or  stops  is  supposed  to  bo  at  an  end; 
rest  or  intermission  supposes  a  renewal.  A  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  is  at  all  times  desirable ;  to  put  a 
stop  to  evil  practices  is  sometimes  the  most  difficult 
and  dangerous  of  all  undertakings :  rest  after 
fatigue  is  indispensable,  for  labor  without  inter- 
mission exhausts  the  frame."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

9es-sa'-vit,  s.  [Lat.  =  he  has  ceased,  or  omitted; 
third  pers.  sing.  pret.  of  cesso=to  cease.] 

Law:  A  writ  so  called. 

"Cexsavit  [is]  a  writ  which  [gave  the  lord  power  to 
recover  lauds]  when  a  man  who  held  luntls  by  rent  or 
other  services,  neglected  or  ceased  to  perform  his  services 
for  two  years  together,  or  where  a  house  had  lands  given 
to  it  on  condition  of  performing  some  certain  spiritual 
services  .  .  .  and  neglected  it." — Wharton;  Law  Lexi- 
con. 

9es-ser,  s.    [CESS  (2),  v.] 

Law:  A  neglect  to  perform  the  services  or  pay- 
ment for  two  years,  under  which  lands  are  held. 
[CESSAVIT.] 

*9es~sI-bIl~I-tyi,  s.  [Eng.  cessible;  -ity.]  The 
quality  of  yielding  or  giving  way. 

"  If  the  subject  strncken  be  of  a  proportionate  cessibil- 
ity,  it  seems  to  dull  and  deaden  the  stroke  .  .  .  " — 
Digby:  On  the  Soul. 

*96S'-sI-ble,  a.  [Fr.  cessible,  from  Lat.  cessum, 
sup.  of  cedo=to  yield,  to  give  way.]  Of  a  yielding 
quality ;  giving  way.  (Digby.) 

9es'-sI-6  b5-nor  -um,  s.  [Lat.  cessio=a  yielding 
or  giving  up ;  bonorum=ot  goods ;  genit.  neut.  pi.  of 
feomis=good.l 

Law:  A  voluntary  surrender  by  a  debtor  of  all 
his  property  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 

ees  -sion,  s.  [Fr.  cession;  from  Lat.  cessu>=a 
yielding,  a  giving  up ;  from  cessum,  sup.  of  cedo=to 
yield,  to  give  up.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  yielding  or  giving  way  to  force  or 
pressure. 

"  Sound  is  not  produced  without  some  resistance,  either 
in  the  air  or  the  body  percussed  ;  for  if  there  be  a  mere 
yielding,  or  cession,  it  produceth  no  sound." — Bacon; 
Natural  History. 

2.  The  act  of  surrendering  or  giving  up  property 
or  territory. 

"...  a  cession  of  Flanders  to  that  crown,  in  ex- 
change for  other  provinces." — Temple. 

3.  The  act  of  retiring  from  or  abandoning. 

"  The  cession  of  her  claims  on  the  earldom  of  Angus 
.    .    ." — Froude:  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  9. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Civil  Law:  [CESSIO  BONORUM.] 

2.  EccJes.  Laic:  The  act  of  giving  up  or  vacating 
a  benefice  by  accepting  another  without  a  proper 
dispensation, 

*9§s  -slon-ar,  *9es  -sion-are,  s.  [CESSIONARY.] 
The  person  to  whom  an  assignment  of  property  is 
legally  made ;  synonymous  with  assignee. 

"  Gif  ony  makis— ane  uther  cessionar  and  assignay  gen- 
eral to  all  reversiounis  pertening  to  him,  and  he  thair- 
efter  mak  ane  uther  assignay  in  special  to  ane  reversioun 
pertenand  to  him,  the  samin  special  assignatioun  is  of 
nane  avail— in  respect  of  the  general  assignatioun  maid 
of  befoir." — Balfour:  Pract.,  p.  448. 

9es'-8ion-ar-y%  a.  [Fr.  cessionnaire ;  Low  Lat. 
cessionarius ;  from  Low  Lat.  cessiono=to  cede,  to 
yield;  from  Lat.  cessio=a  yielding,  a  giving  up.] 
An  epithet  applied  to  a  bankrupt  who  has  sur- 
rendered all  fliia  property  for  the  benefit  of  his 
creditors.  ( Wharton.) 

*9ess  -ment,  s.    [Eng.  cess  (1),  s;  suff.  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  assessing  or  imposing  a  rate  or  tax. 

2.  An  assessment,  rate,  or  tax.     (Johnson.) 

9es-s5r  (!),«.  [Eng.  cess  (2),  v.;  suff.  -or.] 
Law :  He  that  ceaseth  or  noglecteth  so  long  to 
perform  a  duty  belonging  to  him,  as  that  by  his 
cess,  or  cessing,  lie  incurreth  the  danger  of  law,  and 
hath,  or  may  have,  the  writ  cessavit  brought 
against  him.  Where  it  is  said  the  tenant  cesseth, 
such  phrase  is  to  be  understood  as  if  it  were  said, 
the  tenant  cesseth  to  do  that  which  ho  ought,  or  is 
bound,  to  do.  (Cowel.) 

*9es -s5r  (2),s.    [CESS  (!),«.]    An  assessor. 
"...     the  corruption  of  victuallers,  cessurs,  and  pur- 
veyors."— Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

*ces'-sure,  s.    [Lat.  cesso=to  cease.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Cessation. 

"Since  the  cesxnr?  of  the  wars,  I  have  spent  EI  hundred 
crowns  out  of  purse." — Puritan,  act  1. 

2.  Law:  The  act  of  ceasing  or  neglecting  to  per- 
form any  duty.    [CSMOB  (1),  s.] 


*96St,  s.     [Lat.  cestus.]     [CESTUS.] 

1.  Lit.:  A  lady's  girdle. 

2.  Fig. :  An  outward  sign  or  token. 

"  Young  Fancy  thus,  to  me  divinest  name! 
To  whom  prepared  and  bath'd  in  heaven, 
The  cest  or  amplest  power  is  given." 

Collins:  Ode  on  the  Poetical  Character. 

968 -told,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  kestos=a  girdle;  etdos= 
appearance,  shape.] 

A,  As  adjective  : 

ZoQl. :  Pertaining  to  the  Cestoidea. 

B.  .4s  substantive : 

Zool. :  An  intestinal  worm,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Cestoidea,  occurring  in  the  abdomens  of  fishes  and 
birds. 

t9es-t6~l  -de-a,  s.  [Gr.  fcesfos=a  girdle;  eidos= 
appearance,  shape. } 

ZoQl. :  A  tribe  of  intestinal  worms,  long  and  slen- 
der, like  tape-worms.  They  are  now  more  generally 
called  Tspniada  (q.  v.). 

*9es  -ton,  s.    [Lat.  cestus.]    A  girdle. 

9eVtra -96-88,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cestr(um) ;  fern.  pi. 
suff.  -ctcece.j 

Bot. :  An  order  of  plants,  natives  of  the  West 
Indies.  The  species  are  shrubs.  They  are  now  gen- 
erally merged  in  Solanaceae.  [CESTErNE^B.] 

9es-tra'-9lon,  s.     [A  dim.  from  Gr.  kestron=a. 
dart.] 
Ichthy.:   A   genus  of   cartilaginous   fishes,    the 


ventral  fin  between  the  two  dorsals ;  caudal  fin  un- 
equally forked.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Box 
Shark. 

9es-tra-9l-on'-tl-dse,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat. 
cestracion,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy.:  In  Prof,  Owen's  classification  a  family 
of  the  Plagiostomi,  the  only  one  ranked  under  the 
sub-order,  tribe,  or  group  Cestraphori  (q.  v.). 

9eB-traph'-5r-i,  s.  pi.    [From  Gr.  Jcestra=a  tool 


They  have  a  strong  spine  in  frontof  each  dorsal  fin, 
and  obtuse  back  teeth.  Only  recent  genus,  Ces- 
tracion  (q.  v.). 

2.  Palceont. :  The  fish  species  called  Ichthyodoru- 
lites  belong  mainly  to  this  group.  They  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  Palaeozoic  rocks. 

9e*S-trIn'-e-»,  s.pl.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  cestr(um) 
(q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inece.] 

Bot.  A  tribe  of  plants  of  the  order  Solan  aceee,  in 
which  the  limb  or  the  corolla  is  plicate,  valvate,  or 
induplicate  in  aestivation :  calyx,  five-toothed ;  cor- 
olla, funnel-shaped,  fiye-lobed,  and  regular;  sta- 
mens, five ;  anthers,  dehiscing  lengthways :  ovarium 
on  a  cupulate  disk ;  pericarp,  capsular  or  baccate. 
(Craig.) 

968  -trum,  s.  [Gr.  fcesfron=betony.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  Bastard  Jasmine,  the 
typical  one  of  the  order  Cestraceae.  Centrum  Hedi- 
unda,  auriculatum,  laurifolium  and  Pseudoquina 
are  bitter  febrifuges.  Many  species  of  Cestrum,  and 
notably  C.  euanthes  IcKvigatum,  corymbosuni^  Par- 
qui<  and  bracteatum  are  diuretic.  They  are  also 
emollient,  and  are  applied  in  a  fresh  state  to  wounds 
and  ulcers  to  cleanse  them,  while  finally  the 
bruised  leaves  and  unripe  fruits  are  used  by  the 
people  of  Brazil  in  liver  complaints  and  in  Catarrhus 
vesicce.  C.  macrophyllum  and  nocturicum  are  used 
to  poison,  wild  beasts. 

ces-tul,  9es-tuy  (pron.  9est-we)t  pron.  [The 
obj.  case  of  Norm.  Fr;  cist,  cesf=Mod.  Fr.  ce=this 
one.]  For  definition  see  etymology. 

cestul  que  trust,  s. 

Law:  One  in  whose  trust,  or  for  whoso  use  or 
benefit  another  man  is  enfeoffed  or  seized  of  lands 
or  tenements. 

cestui  que  use,  s. 

Law:  One  to  whose  use  another  man  is  cnfeoffed 
of  lands  or  tenements. 

cestuy  qui  Vie,  s.    He  on  whose  life  land  is  held. 

968  -tum,  s.    [Gr.  fcestos=a  girdle.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Acalcpha,  tribe  Simplicia,  fam- 
ily Teeniatep,  consisting  of  gelatinous  riband-like 
animals  several  feet  in  length.  Cesium  Venvris  is 
Venus'  Girdle,  found  in  the  Mediterranean. 

*9es'-tus  (l),s.  [Lat.  cestus,  from  Gr.  fce8tos=a 
girdle.] 

Antiquities: 

1.  The  girdle  of  Venus,  on  which  were  represented 
all  things  calculated  to  excite  love. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -lion,      -?ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious, 


sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph     f. 
-sious  =  shiis.     -We,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


cestus 

2.  Tke  girdle,  full  of  studs,  with  which  the  bride- 
groom girded  the  bride  at  the  wedding,  and  which 
Be  loosed  again  witli  his  own  hands  at  night. 

3.  A  thick  bandage  or  gauntlet  worn  by  boxers. 
It  was  made  of  leather,  and  frequently  loaded  with 
iron  or  load. 

903 -tiis  (2), «.    [C.SSTCS.] 
*9e-sun,  s.    [SEASON.] 
•ce-Bun,  r.  t.    [SEIZE.]    (Prompt.  Part).) 
9e-§Ur  -a,  9e-§ure,  s.    [C.ESURA.] 
9§  Ittr'-al,  a.    [CESCRAL.] 
ce  ta.  -96-9.,  s.    [Lat.  cete,  cetus;  neut.  pi.  suff. 
-acea;  Gr.  fcetos=a  whale.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  Anorderof  mammiferous animals, which 
have  no  hind  feet.    They  have  the  form  of  fishes, 
with  the  exception  of  the  horizontal  tail,  an  instru- 
ment useful  in  enabling  them  to  ri.se  speedily  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  for  respiration,  which  they  are 
obliged  to  do  frequently,  as  they  breathe  with  lungs. 
Their  blood  is  warm ;  they  are  viviparous,  and  suckle 
their  young.    They  are  divided  into  the  Cetacea  her- 
Wtioraand  C.  ordinaria,  the  first  comprising  the 
manati  or  lamantins,  the  halicore  or  dugongs,  and 
stellerus ;  the  latter  tnewhales, dolphins, narwhals, 
porpoises,  and  cachelots;   or   the   order  may   be 
divided  into  two,  the  Sirenia  and  Cetacea,  in  which 
case  the  latter  will  comprise  the  five  following 
families:    (1)  Balamidis  (Whalebone  Whales),  (2) 
Delphinidae  (Dolphins  and  Porpoises),  (3)  Catodon- 
tidae  (Sperm  Whales),   (4)  Rhyncoceti  (Xiphioid 
Whales),  and  (5)  Zeuglodontidee,  the  last  named 
being  ail  fossil.    (See  these  words.) 

2.  Palceont.:  The  Cetacea  appear  to  begin  in  the 
Bocene,  from  which  they  extend  onward  till  now. 

9e-ta'-9<s-ant  a.  &*.  [Lat.  cetaceus= pertaining 
to  a  whale;  cete,  cetus=a  whale.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or   pertaining   to    the  Cetacea, 
cetaceous. 

B.  As  substantive : 

ZoOl. :  An  animal  belonging  to  the  Cetacea. 

*9e-ta'-9<s-ous,  a.  [Lat.  ceface«s=pertaining  to 
a  wnale ;  cete,  cefu«=a  whale.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Cetacea ;  of  the  whale  kind. 

9e-ta  -9?-um,  s.  [Neut.  sing,  of  Lat.  cetaceus— 
of  or  pertaining  to  a  whale ;  cete,  cetus=&  whale.] 

Pharm.:  An  oily,  concrete,  crystalline,  and  semi- 
transparent  matter,  obtained  from  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium  of  several  species  of  whales,  but  especially 
of  the  spermaceti  whale,  Physeter  macrocephalus. 

96  -te(l),8.    [Lat.,  from  Or.  ketos=a  whale.] 

Zoology : 

1.  The  whale  (q.  v.). 

"  This  cete  thanne  hise  chaueles  luketh." 
Bestiary  in  Old  Eny.  Miscell.  <,ei.  Morris),  613. 

2.  In  some  classifications  one  of  two  sub-orders  of 
Cetacea,  the  other  being  the  Sirenia. 

*9e-te(2),8.    [CiTY.] 

96 -tene,  *.    [Lat.  cet(e),  cet(wi)  =  &  whale,  and 
Eng.  suff.  ^eneJ^Chem.)."\ 
i  oli 


Chem.: 


An 


Jefine  hydrocarbon,  boiling 

at  275%    It  is  a  colorless  liquid  obtained  by  distill- 
ing ethal  repeatedly  with  glacial  phosphoric  acid. 
It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  not  in  water. 
9e-te-6-sau'-rus,  s.   [CETIOSAUEUS.] 
9et-Sr-ach,  8.    [Fr.  cftfrac;   Ital.  cetracca;  a 
name  probably  of  Arabic  origin. 


.  . 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  rjolypodiaceous  ferns  of  the 
group  Asplenieee,  distinguished  by  having  distinct 
simple  sori,  re- 
ticulated veins  of 
which  the  mar- 
ginal veinlets  are 
free,  and  fronds 
clothed  thickly 
with  scales.  One 
species  is  a  com- 
monish  native 
fern ,  called 
Miltwasto  or 
Scale-fern.  To 
this  plant  was 
formerly  attrib- 
uted a  marvel- 
ous influence 
over  the  spleen, 
and  Vitruvius 
states  that  it  had 
the  effect  of  de- 
stroy ing  that 
organ  in  cer- 
t  a in  Cretan 
swine  which  fed 
upon  it. 

*9e-ttie-grande,  *9e-te  grande,  «.    [Lat.  cete= 
whale;  grande^great,  large.  |    The  whale. 

"Cttegrande  is  a  tis, 
The  moste  that  in  water  is." 

Bestiary  in  olil  Eny.  Mimll.,  1.  499. 


t'eterach. 

1.  Portion  of  fertile  frond,  showing 

scaly  bark.    2.  Ditto,  with 

scales  removed. 
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'9e'-tlc,  a.    [Lat.  cet(e)  =  a  whale,  and  Enp.  suff. 
-ic.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  whale. 
cetic-acid,  >-. 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  what  was  supposed  to  be 
a  peculiar  acid  resulting  from  the  saponificatioii 
of  cetin,  but  which  has  been  found  to  be  only  a 
mixture  of  margaric  acid  and  cetiii. 

'(je'-tl-clde,  s.  [Formed  from  Lat.  cet(e)  =whale ; 
ccedo=to  kill,  on  the  analogy  of  parricide,  &c.]  A 
whale-killer.  (Southey :  Letters,  vi.  317.) 

$€'-t!n,  96  -tine,  «.  [Fr.  cttine,  from  Lat.  cef(e), 
cet(us)=a  whale,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ine  (C'Aem.).] 

Chem. ;  The  pure,  solid,  crystalline  mass  of 
spermaceti.  It  is  seen  in  beautiful  silvery  scales. 

9e-tI-6-Bau'-rI-ail,  s.  The  same  as  cetiosaitrus 
(q.  v.). 

C,e-tI-6-sau'-rus,  §e-te-6-sau  -rus,  s.  [Lat.  cete 
=a  whale;  saurus—a  saurian.] 

Palceont.:  A  name  given  by  Owen  to  a  genus  of 
fossil  Saurians  found  in  the  oolitic  and  cretaceous 
formations.  It  belongs  to  the  order  Deinosauria. 
Only  one  species  is  known.  Its  height  when  stand- 
ing on  all  fours  must  have  been  ten  feet,  and  its 
length  fifty,  sixty,  or  seventy  feet.  It  was  herbiv- 
orous. 

C,e  t5ch-Il'-I-dS9,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cetochil(us), 
and  fern,  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.'] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  marine  Entomostraca,  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Copopoda. 

96-toch  -I-luS,  s.  [Gr.  ketos=the  whale;  chilos= 
food.] 

ZodL:  A  genus  of  marine  Entomostraca  (Crusta- 
cea), the  typical  one  of  the  family  Oetochilidee.  It  is 
distinguished  by  the  two  small  styUform  append- 
ages to  the  head,  the  inferior  antennee  being  two- 
branched,  the  branches  nearly  equal,  the  un- 
branched  jaw  feet,  the  six-jointed  thorax  and 
four-jointed  abdomen,  and  the  last  pair  of  legs 
being  forms  like  the  rest. 

9e-t6-l6£  -I-cal,  a.  [Eng.  cetolog(y) ;  -t'caZ.]  Per- 
taining to  cetology. 

$6-t5r-6-&Ist,  s.  [Eng.  cetolog(y);  -ist.]  One 
skilled  in  cetology. 

9e-t6l'-6-£yc,  s.    [Fr.  cttologie,  from  Gr.  ketos=a. 
whale:  logos=a.  discourse;  legit— to  tell,  to  speak.] 
The  science  or  natural  history  of  the  animals  known 
as  Cetacea.    (Crabb.) 
96-to  '-nl-fc,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Cetoniads?.    Cetoniaaurata,  the  Rose-beetle, 
is  a  beautiful  insect,  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  long,  of  a  bright-green  and  sometimes  coppery 
color. 

C,e  to  -nl-a-dffl,  «.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  cetonia;  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  suff.  -adce.] 

Entom.:  The  Floral  Beetles,  a  family*  of  Coleop- 
terous insects  of  great  variety  and  beauty.  They  live 
and  move  among  trees,plants,  and  flowers,  which 
are  their  natural  food.  The  antennae  are  small,  ten- 
jointed  ;  basal  joints  short,  the  three  terminal 
joints  comparatively  long;  thorax  triangular;  ely- 
tra straight,  and  obtusely  rounded  at  the  apex.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  groups  of  Coleoptera, 
and  all  the  species  have  brilliant  colors. 

$e-t5p'-8ls,  s.  [Or.  ketos— a  whale;  ops,  genit. 
opsis  =  &  face.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  fishes  with  oblong,  round, 
thick  bodies,  and  short  tails ;  eyes  vertical  and  very 
minute. 

<je-t6t  -6-llte,  s.  [From  Gr.  ketoe=  any  sea  mon- 
ster: ous.  genit.  6ros=ear,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite 
(Palceont.)  (q.  v.).] 

Palceont.:  An  ear-bone  referred  to  some  cetacean 
mammal.  Specimens  are  found  in  the  Red  Crag, 
which  is  of  Miocene  age. 

9e"-trar -1-JjL,  *.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  cetra* 
ccpfra=a  short  Spanish  leather  shield,  from  the 
form  and  leathery  quality  of  the  plant.] 

Hot,:  A  genus  of  Lichens,  tribe  Cetrariei.  Thai- 
lus  bright-brown,  rigid,  erect  or  ascending,  divided 
intolacinifp,  with  shining  cortical  layer ;  Bpothecla 
dull  or  bright-brown;  spermatia  cylindrical.  The 
three  best  known  species  are,  Cetraria  ixlaitiiira,  tin* 
wll-known  Iceland-moss  [CARRAGEEN],  C.  I><Hn'-i, 
and  C.aculeata.  (Griff.  &  Henfri'y.) 

90  trar'-lc,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  cetrar(ia).  and  Enp. 
suff.  ~ic  (Chem.).]  Of  or  belonging  to  Cetraria  or 
Iceland-moss. 

cetraric-acld,  s.  An  acid  which  forms  one  of  the 
components  of  Cetrarine  (q.  v.). 

96  trar'-I-el,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cetrari(a),  and 
Lat.  pi.  suff.  -ei.~\ 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Lichens,  of  the  family  Lichenacei, 
having  the  thallus  compressed,  fruticulose.or  inem- 
branously  dilated;  apothecia  on  the  margins  of  the 
lacinifie  or  lobes.  Genera,  Cetraria  and  Platyoma. 


Ceylon-moss 


9et  -rar-Ine,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  cerrar(m),  and  Eng 
suff.  -ine  (Chfin.t.] 

Chem.:  The  bitter  principle  of  the  Cetrarin 
island  ica^  or  Iceland-moss,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
cetraric  acid,  a  fatty  acid,  and  an  indistinctly  crys- 
talline substance,  neither  acid  nor  basic,  which  lias, 
not  been  properly  examined. 

9et  -ule,  s.  [Lat.  cetus—a.  whale;  Gr.  hyle=.  .  . 
matter  as  a  principle  of  being.] 

Chem.:  A  substance  obtained  in  the  state  of  an 
oxide  in  spermaceti:  its  hydrate  correspond-  T«> 
alcohol,  ami  is  termed  ethal,  from  the  first  letters  in 
ether  and  afcohol.  Cetule  consists  of  thirty-two 
atoms  of  carbon,  and  thirty-three  of  hydrogen. 

96  -tiis,  s.    [Lat.  cetus,  from  Gr.  kctos=a  whale.] 

1.  Zo6L:  The  whale  (q.  v.). 

2.  Astron.:  The  Whale,  a  large  constellation  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.    It  occupies  the  greater 
space  of  any  in  the  heavens,  and  contains  ninety- 
seven  stars,  of  which  two  are  of  the  second  magni- 
tude, eight  of  the  third,  nine  of  the  fourth,  &c. 

$et  -f  1,  s.  [From  Gr.  kctos—a  sea  monster,  and 
hyle—  .  .  .  matter  as  a  principle  of  being.] 

Chem.:  Organic  radical,  CieHaa. 

9e-tycl'-Ic,  a.  [From  Eng.,  <fcc.,  cetyl  (q.  v.),  and 
suff.  -ic.]  Derived  from  or  consisting  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  of  cetyl. 

cetylic  alcohol,  *. 

Chem.:  CieH^OH)  =  Sexdecyl  Alcohol  =  Ethnl. 
Obtained  from  spermaceti^  a  crystalline  fatty  sub- 
stance found  in  cavities  in  the  head  of  Phym'ttr 
macrocephalus.  This  substance  consists  of  cetyl 
palmitate  CieHsa.CjcHsiO?,  which  is  converted 
into  potassium  palmitate  and  cetyl  alcohol  by  heat- 
ing it  with  solid  potash.  The  cetyl  alcohol  is  dis- 
solved out  and  crystallized  from  ether,  CVtyl 
alcohol  is  a  white  crystalline  substance  which 
melts  at  50°.  Heated  with  sodium  it  forms  sodium 
cetylate,  CjeH^MO.  Heated  with  potash-lime  it  is 
converted  into  potassium  palmitate. 

9(5t-^-wall,  set-wall,  s.  [CETEWALE.]  Valeri- 
ana  pyrenaica;  some  other  species  of  Valerian 
(Britt.  &  Holland.) 

9efc-td-rh£n'-chus,  s  [Gr.  kentho=to  hide; 
rhy  nchos=the  snou  t.  ] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects  of  the 
family  Curculionidse.  Antenna  eleven-jointed  ; 
basal  joint  as  long  as  the  remainder  taken  together  ; 
club  ovate  ;  rostrum  sometimes  long,  bent  and  fili- 
form, at  other  times  short  and  straight;  thorax 
attenuated  ;  elytra  rounded  at  extremities,  and  do 
not  entirely  cover  the  abdomen  ;  extremities  of  tibiro 
without  spines.  The  species  are  very  numerous; 
many  are  exceedingly  small  in  size.  Ceutorhynchvs 
didymus  is  abundant  on  the  common  stmgintr- 
uettle.  When  touched,  these  little  beetles  roll 
themselves  into  a  ball,  contract  the  legs,  and  allow 
themselves  to  fall  to  the  ground,  when  they  can 
with  difficulty  be  distinguished  from  the  mold. 
Hence  they  are  best  captured  by  sweeping. 

96V  -a-datft,  s.  [In  Fr.  cGvadate,  from  cevadilla 
(q.v.)-] 

Chem.:  A  term  for  a  combination  of  cevadic  acid 
and  a  salifiable  ba.-c. 

96-vad-IC,  a.  [From  cevad(illa)  (q.  v.),  and 
suff.  -ic  (Chem.).]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Veratrum, 
sabadilla,)  or  caustic  barley. 

cevadic  add,  s.  An  acid  obtained  by  the  action 
of  potash  on  the  fatty  matter  of  the  Cevadilla,  or 
Sabadilla  plant. 

c.e-vad-11  -la,    se-bad-Il  -Igi,  sa-b$d-Il-la,  «. 

I  From  the  Spanish-Mexican  name  ceh<nlilla  =  'A 
ittle  oat  :  dimin.  of  cebada—o&\.\ 
Bot.:  A  species  of  Veratrum,  the  seeds  of  which 
have  become  an  article  of  considerable  importance 
from  their  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of 
Veratria.  [VERATRIA.]  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico. 
The  flowers  have  a  smell  resembling  that  of  Bar- 
berry. The  plant  is  now  called  Asmjnva  f</?iY/)m/f.s. 

96V  -a~dlne,  ».    [From  Sp.  Mexican  ceb(nl<i  =  nu 


oat,  and  Enc.  snif.  -ine,] 
i'mnm.:  The  starch  of 
deine.    (Nuttall.) 


m.:  The  starch  or  barley;  the  name  for  hor- 


-vll,  s.    [Etym.  unknown.] 

('ht'tn.:  A  Paracelsian  name  for  a  certain  hard 
substance  in  the  earth,  similar  to  a  calculus  in 
man,  indurated  from  an  earthy  tartar  by  the  spirit 
of  wine,  which  is  in  the  liquor  of  the  earth;  it  is 
stated  to  be  an  appropriate  remedy  agrainst  t  de- 
formation of  stone  or  gravel  in  man. 

(Jey  -l6n,  s.  &  a.  [A  corruption  of  Singhalese 
^iiitt.o!".  in  the  word  Sinhal(t-dirij>(t  =  t\]>*  i>lami  of 
lions,  from  Sansc.,  Ac.,  sinfjh— nlion.  the  same  word 
which  occurs  in  tfiiifiapore  —  \}ie  city  of  lions,  and 
as  a  title  of  Seiklis  and  Rajpoots,  as  Goolitb  Singh 
=(ioolab  the  Lion,  or  the  Lion-like  Goolab.] 

Ceylon-moss,  s.  The  same  as  JAFNA-MOSS  (q.  v.) 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     f&ll,     father;     we",     wet,     here,     camel,    lier,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p6t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     sftn;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cflr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


Ceylonese 

<Jey  I6n-e§e  ,  a.  &  s.  [From  Eng.,  &c.,  Ceylon; 
and  suff.  -ese.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Pertaining:  to  Ceylon. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  native  of  Ceylon.    ["CINGALESE.] 
§ey  -l6n-ite,    967  -lan-Ite,    s.      [Fr.    ceylanite, 

from  Ceylon,  where  it  is  found.] 

Min.;  A  variety  of  Spinel  (q.  v.)»  from  Ceylon; 
also  called  Iron-Magnesia  Spinel.  Color,  dark- 
green,  brown  to  black,  mostly  opaque  or  nearly  so. 
Specific  gravity,  3'5-3'6. 

96  -^X,  «.  [The  name  of  a  mythic  king  of  Tra- 
chinia,  son  of  Lucifer  and  husband  of  Alcyone.  He 
was  drowned  as  he  went  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
Claros.  His  wife  was  apprised  of  her  loss  in  a 
dream,  and  afterward  found  his  body  on  the  sea- 
shore. They  were  both  changed  into  birds,  and 
called  Alcyons.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  Alcy- 
onida?  or  Kingfishers. 
C  fa  Ut,  8.    A  note  in  the  scale  of  music. 
"Gamut  I  am,  the  ground  of  all  accord, 
A  re,  to  plead  Hortensio'e  passion, 

B  mi,  Bianca,  take  him  for  thy  lord, 
Cfa  ittt  that  loves  with  all  affection." 

Zhiikesp.;  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  1. 

C.  G.  S.     An    abbreviation    of    Centimeter-gram- 
second,  the  three  fundamental  units  used  in  dynam- 
ical  and  electrical   nomenclature;  as  the  C.  G.  S. 
system. 

chab-a-s.Ie,  chab  -a-§ite,  s.  [Gr.  chabazios= 
one  of  a  number  of  precious  stones  mentioned  in 
the  poem  peri  Utfojn  =  about  stones,  ascribed  to 
Orpheus.] 

Min.  ;  A  rhombohedral  mineral  of  a  white  or  flesh- 
red  color;  luster  vitreous,  transparent,  or  trans- 
lucent. Hardness,  4-5;  specific  gravity,  !M>V  _-']!'. 
Composition  :  Silica,  45'tj;J-52'2()  ;  alumina,  17'44- 
21*87;  lime,  4'24-13-30;  soda,  0'25-4'07:  potassa.  (rlT- 
8*08;  water,  17'98-22'29.  It  is  widely  distributed. 

chab'-leau  (eau  as  6),  f.  [Fr.  chabler=  to  fasten 
a  cable  to,  to  drag.] 

Mech.:  A  middle-sized  rope,  used  to  draw  craft 
up  a  river  ;  a  tow-rope. 

chab  -11s  (s  silent),  s.  [From  the  place  where  it 
is  made.]  A  white  wine  made  at  Chablis,  a  town  in 
France. 

cha  brue  -a,  s.  [Named  after  Chabr£,  a  botanist 
of  Geneva.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  garden  plants,  order  Compositae, 
snb-order  Labiatiflorw.  Chabrcea  suaveolens  grows 
wild  in  the  Falkland  Islands. 

Cha  -but,  s.    [Hind,  chabuk—a  whip.] 

"...  '  concerning  Feramorz,  and  literature,  and  the 
ch'ifiitk,  as  connected  therewith.'"  —  Moore:  Lalla  Rookh; 
The  Light  of  the  Haram. 

9ha9e,  i-.  &  s.    [CHASE.] 

C.hack,  9heck,  s.  [From  the  sound  made  by  the 
bird.]  The  Wheat-ear,  a  bird,  Motacilla  oenanthe, 
Linn. 

"The  White  Ear—  here  denominated  the  chack,  is  a 
migratory  bird,  ...  "  —  Barry.  Orkney,  p.  308. 

(jtiack,  i'.  i.  &  t,  [A  word  probably  formed  from 
the  sound  produced  by  the  action.]  To  toss  up  and 
shake  the  head  suddenly  and  frequently,  as  a  horse 
does  to  avoid  the  subjection  of  the  bridle. 

*chack'-ar-al-l$f,  s.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  Fr. 
eschecqiter,  Eng.  checker  (q.  v.).  A  species  of  cot- 
ton cloth  imported  from  India  ;  is  in  French  called 
chacart.]  Apparently  some  kind  of  checkered  or 
variegated  cloth. 

"No  proud  Pyropus,  Paragon, 
Or  Chackarally,  there  was  none." 

Watson:  Coll.,  i.  28. 

(fhac  -ma,  s.  [From  Hottentot  fchackamma^  the 
native  name  of  the  animal.] 

Zool.:  A  baboon, 
Cynocephalus  por- 
carius,  found  in 
South  Africa.  It  is 
dark-colored,  tend- 
ing to  green.  These 
animals  go  in  large 
marauding  parties 
to  rob  gardens. 

Chac  6,s.  [Etym. 
doubtful.  Perhaps 
corruptedfrom  Eng., 


g., 

&c.,c/K>cof«te(q.v.).j 
of 


.,...  Head  of.<  nacma. 

An  unctuous  kind  of 
earth,  which  is  made  into  little  pats,  and  eaten  with 
chocolate.     (Suttall.) 

cha  co  ne,  cha-cpon  ,  s.  [Fr.  chacone;  Ital. 
ciaconna;  Sp.  chacona.] 

Music:  A  kind  of  Spanish  dance  in  triple  time, 
something  like  a  saraband.  It  was  borrowed  by  the 
Spaniards  from  the  Moors. 
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*chad  -lock,  s.    [CARLOCK.] 

Bot.:  A  book-name  for  X/m//*j,s  arvensis. 

Water-chadlock  :  Nasturtium  amphibium.  (Ger- 
arde.) 

chse-ni-pleu  -ra,  s.  [Gr.  chaino=to  open,  and 
pleura=the  sides.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  West  Indian  shrubs,  of  the  order 
Meelostomacece. 

chse-nos  -t&-ma,  s.  [Gr.  chainu=to  open,  to 
gape,  ands^o»ia=tho  mouth.] 

Bot.:  A  considerable  genus  of  South  African 
shrubs,  belonging  to  the  order  Scrophulariacea1. 
Leaves  dentate,  opposite;  flowers  axillary  or  race- 
mose, pedicellate;  calyx  five-parted;  corolla  decid- 
uous, funnel-shaped;  style  simple,  stigma  sub- 
elevate. 

Chaer-a-d6  -dl-a.  s.  [From  Gr.rA.ai>6=to  rejoice; 
second  element  doubtful.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  endogenous  plants,  order  Ama- 
ryllidaceae.  A  cold  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  Chcera- 
dodia  chilenitis,  the  Thekel  of  Chili,  is  used  by  the 
natives  as  a  purgative  and  diuretic. 


chsetophoridae 


um,  *.  [Gr.  cfcam»=to  rejoice, 
andphyllon=a  leaf,  from  the  agreeable  smell  of  the 
leaves.] 

Bot.:  Cicely,  or  Chervil,  a  genus  of  umbelliferous 
plants  of  the  tribe  Scandicime.  [CHERVIL.] 

chser-6-p6t'-a-mus,      cher-6-p6t'-a-mus,     s. 

[CHCERAPOTAMUS.] 

ch£er-op  -sis,  cheer-op  -sis,  s.  [From  Gr.  choiros 
=a  pig,  and  opsis=  aspect.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Pachyderms.  Its  sole  member 
is  the  small  Liberian  Hippopotamus  (Chceropsis 
Liberiensis)  which  has  only  two  lower  incisor  teeth. 
Itcomes,  as  its  specific  name  suggests,  from  Liberia, 
in  Western  Africa. 

Chae  -ta,  s.  [Gr.  c/iaire=long,  loose,  flowing  hair 
...  a  bristle.] 

*1.  Anat.:  An  old  term  for  the  hair  at  the  back  of 
the  head,  and  about  the  temples. 

2.  Bot.  :  A  bristle.  The  slender  stalk  of  the  spore- 
case  of  mosses  ;  also  called  Seta  (q.  v.). 

Chse  -ta-chlne,  s.  [Gr.  cfccufe=long,  loose,  flow- 
ing hair,  a  bristle.] 

Bot.  :  A  small  spiny  genus,  belonging  to  the  order 
Ulmacete,  natives  of  South  Africa.  It  differs  from 
the  elm  in  not  having  winged  fruits.  Leaves  smooth 
or  downy,  oval  or  elliptical:  flowers  small  and 
green?  male  and  female  on  the  same  plant.  The 
fruit  is  a  small  oval  nut  about  the  size  of  a  pea. 

chae-tan'-ther-a,  s.  [Gr,  chaite=a  bristle,  and 
anthera=an  anther.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Composite?. 

chse-te  -te§,  s,  [From  Gr.  chaite=long,  loose, 
flowing  hair,  and  suff.  -etcs.l 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Tabulate"  corals,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Chaetetidse.  It  is  found 
from  the  Silurian  to  the  Permian. 

chse-te  -ti-dse,  s.pL  [From  Mod.  Lat.  chcetetes 
(q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont.:  A  family  of  "Tabulate"  corals,  con- 
taining species  with  a  compound  corallum  of 
closely  approximated  imperforate  corallites  with- 
out septa.  They  occur  from  the  lower  Silurian  to 
the  Permian  period. 

ch8B-t&-ble'm  -ma,  s.  [Gr.  c  /Ku/e=hair,  a  bristle, 
and  blemma=tho  face,  looks;  Mepo=tolook.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  birds,  belonging  to  the  Lam- 
iadce  or  Shrike  family,  and  tribe  Dentirostres. 
They  are  named  from  the  front  of  the  head  being 
protected  by  strong  thick-sot  bristly  hairs. 

ChSB-tO^-er  -88,  s.  [Gr.  cftai/e=hair,  a  bristle. 
and  kera#=a  horn.] 

Zool.  &  Palo?ont.  :  A  genus  of  marine  and  fossil 
Diatomaceap,  baring  the  frustules  concatenate  ; 
valves  equal,  sub-cylindrical,  with  two  processes, 
one  on  each  side,  whichtin  the  young  state,  are  very 
short  and  tubular,  forming  very  long  horns  as  tho 
frustules  become  older;  horns  subsequently  con- 
verted into  very  long,  thin,  and  interwoven  siliceous 
filaments.  (Griff.  &  Henfrey.) 

Ch85-t6-der  -mis,  s.  [Gr.  chaite=a  bristle,  and 
derma=tho  skin.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Cheliform  fishes,  in  which  tho 
body  is  entirely  covered  with  sharp  prickles  inter- 
mixed with  soft  cilifip,  or  lobed  appendages.  Family 
Balistida?,  order  Plectognatlies. 

Ch3e-t6-dIS'-CUS,  s.  [Gr.  chaitc=a  hair,  a  bristle, 
and  diskos=a  disk.] 

ZooL  :  A  geuns  of  Diatomaceie,  having  the  frust- 
Tiles  disk-shaped  :  valves  circular  or  oval,  with 
radiating  dots  and  a  submarpinal  circle  of  obtuse 
processes  unconnected  by  means  of  special  radiat- 
ing lines  of  dots  with  the  center. 

chse  -tfe-d8n,  «.    [Gr.  chaitii=a   bristle;    ocfous, 

genit.  o<_lontoR  =  a.  tootli.] 


Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes,  the  typical  one  of  tho 
order  Cnaetodontidae.  The  body  id  oval ;  the  moutb 
more  or  less 
pointed;  no 
spine  on  the  pre- 
oporculum,  or 
prickles  before 
the  dorsal  fin, 
which  is  single. 

chsB-t&-don'- 
tl-dae,  «.  pi. 
[Mod.  Lat.  chce- 
todon,  and  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  suff. 
•idee.] 

1.  Ichthy. :     A 
family  of  Acan- 
thoptorygious 

fishes,    of   great  Cheetodon  \  agabunda. 

variety  and  beauty,  distinguished  from  tho  porches 
chiefly  by  the  operculum  or  gill-cover  being  without 
prickles.  The  snout  projects,  but  the  mouth  is 
small,  generally  with  bristle-like  teeth  ;  the  body  is- 
compressed  and  the  fins  are  covered  with  ctenoid 
scales.  The  Chaetodonts  are  generally  very  beauti- 
ful small  fishes,  bright  colored,  with  vertical  black 
bands.  The  species  mostly  inhabit  the  warmer 
parts  of  tho  ocean.  They  are  all  deep-sea  fishes. 

2.  Palceont. :    A    Cha?todont    genus,    Platax,   is 
found  in  tho  Eocene  tertiary  of  Mt.  Bolca.     (Nich- 
olson.) 

Cli8e-t6-gas  -trg,,  s.  [Gr.  chaitc=n  bristle,  a  uairt 
and  ga8tcr=a  belly.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  natives  of  tropical  Amer- 
ica, belonging  to  the  order  Melastomacese.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  tube  of  the  calyx  being 
bristly. 

Ch8e-t6-gle'-nat  s.  [Gr.  chaite=a  hair,  a  bristle. 
and  glene=tlie  pupil  of  an  eye.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Infusoria,  of  the  family  Peri- 
dina.  Carapace  hispid,  or  studded  with  rigid 
spines;  no  traverse  furrow;  an  eye-spot  present; 
organ  of  motion  a  flagolliform  filament.  (Griff.  & 
Henfrey.) 

Chse-tOff'-na-tha,  s.  pi.  [From  Gr.  chaite=\oog, 
loose,  flowing  hair,  and  gnathos=tliQ  jaw,  tho 
mouth.] 

Zool :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Huxley  to  a  clas?- 
of  anarthrapoda,  only  one  genus  of  which  lias  yet 
been  discovered,  viz.,  Sagitta,  or  Arrow  Worms. 

Chse-tO'-ml-iim,  s.  [Gr.  chaitc=a  hair,  a  bristle 'T 
etymol.  of  mium  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Perisporiacei  (Ascomycetous 
Fungi),  having  a  filamentous  mycelium  bearing 
superficial  roundish  or  ovate  conceptacles  clothed 
with  hairs,  finally  opening  above  and  containing 
clavate  asci  with  paraphysos;  sporidia  simple, 
ovate.  The  asci  in  this  genus  are  very  delicate,  and 
are  readily  absorbed,  so  that  frequently  there  is  not 
a  trace  of  them,  and  the  sporidia  seem  naked, 
(Griff.  &  Henfrey.) 

Ch8e-t5m'-6n-as,  s.  [Gr.  chaitc  =  a  hair,  and 
monosj  as  a.  —  solitary ;  ass.=a  unit,  the  ace  point 
on  a  die.]  [MoxAs.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Infusoria,  of  tho  family  Cycli- 
dina.  An  oval  vibratile  organ  (whether  a  flagelli- 
form  filament  or  ring  of  cilia  is  uncertain)  ;  move- 
ment of  animal  slow,  but  leaping  effected  by  means 
of  non-vibratile  bristles  situated  upon  tho  body.  In 

D'  rid  animal  and  vegetable  infusions ;  in  dead 
ies  of  other  organisms— Closteria,  &c.  (Griff.  & 
Henfrey.) 

chse-t6-no  -tus,  s.  [Gr.  chaite=a  hair,  and  notos 
=  the  back.  ] 

ZooL:  A  genus  of  microscopic  aquatic  animals, 
placed  by  Ehrenberg  among  the  Rotatoria  (Roti- 
fera),  and  by  Dujardin  with  tho  Infusoria.  Tho 
three  or  four  species  are  found  in  fresh  water, 
among  aquatic  plants.  Their  structure  requires 
further  investigation.  (Griff.  <&  Henfrey.) 

Chse-toph  -5r-a,  s.  [Gr.  chaitc=a  hair;  phoroff 
^bearing,  producing;  phero=to  bear,  to  produce.} 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of   Chaetophoridee   (Conforvoid 
Alg*e),  characterized  like  Draparualdia  by  sotiger- 
ous  branched  filaments,  but  differing  from  the  lat- 
ter by  the  filaments  being  imbedded  in  a  gelatinous 
matrix.    The  Chwtophoreeare  found  in  frosh  water, 
forming  little  green  protuberances  on  stones,  sticks. 
&c.,  usually  bright  green.  The  zoflspores  are  formed 
singly  in  joints,  and  boar  four  cilia.     {.(It'iff.  <(•  11-  n- 
frey.) 

2.  ZoOl. :  A  sub-class  or  order  of  Annelida,  com- 
prising those  in  which  progression  takes  place  by 
means  of  chitinous  sette.  or  by  suctorial  disks.    Of 
the  former    section  the  Earthworms,   TubewormsT 
and  Sandworms,   are  examples;  of  the  latter,  the 
Leeches.    (Nicholson.) 

clise-t6-plior  I-dae,  K.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  chceto- 
pfcor(a),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  suff.  -idn'. } 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Confervoid  Alga*  growing  in  sea 
or  frosh  water,  invested  with  gelatine;  either  fili- 
form or  (a  number  of  filaments  being  connected 


boll,     b<5y;     pout,    J6"wl;     cat,     90!!,     cborus,     gbin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as/,     expect,     Xenophon,     eafist.    ph  = 
-cian,      -tian  —  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     <fcc.  =  bel,      del. 


chaetopoda 

together)    expanded    into    gelatinous,   branched, 


zoospores.  formed  out  of  the  contents  of  the  articu- 
lations.   (Griff.  dtHenfrey.) 

Chae-top'-fjd-?,,  s.  pi.  [From  Gr.  cAat'<e=long 
flowing  hair,  andpous,  genit.  podos=&  foot.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Huxley  to  the 
Annelid  order  often  called  Nereida,  from  the  typi- 
cal genus  Nereis. 

chse  tips,  s.  [Gr.  chaite=a  bristle,  a  hair,  and 
0ps=a  face.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  birds,  belonging  to  the  My- 
otherintB  or  Ant-thrushes,  so  named  from  the  bristly 
feathers  in  front  of  the  face.  Order  Merulidee. 

Chae  -t6p-sls,  s.  [Gr.  chaite=a  hair;  ops,  genit. 
0psis=  a  face.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Mucedines  (Hyphomycetous 
Fungi)  characterized  by  erect  jointed  threads, 
-whorled  below,  above  simple  and  nagelliform,  bear- 
ing cylindrical  spores  from  the  tips  of  the  branch- 
lets.  One  speciesonly  is  known,  Choztopsis  Wanchii. 
tfriff.  <fc  Henfrey.) 

Chae  -tft-pus,  s.  [Gr.  chaite=a  bristle,  a  hair, 
and  po«s=a  foot.] 

Ornith. :  The  Francolins,  a  genus  of  birds  belong- 
ing to  the  Perdicidse  or  Partridges,  so  named  from 
the  tarsus  of  the  male  being  armed  with  spurs. 

chae-to-spor'-?.,  «.  [Gr.  chaite=a  bristle,  a  hair, 
and  spora=a  sporule.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Algee,  of  the  order  ConfervoKue, 
so  named  in  reference  to  the  fine  capillary  divisions 
of  the  filaments. 

chse-t6s'-t6m-8>,  s.  [Gr.  chaite=a  bristle,  a  hair, 
and  sfo»ia=a  mouth.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  small,  dry,  heath-like  Brazilian 
shrubs,  belonging  to  the  order  Melastomacese. 
Stems  leafless  at  base;  flowers  solitary,  rather 
small,  purple  with  yellow  anthers. 

chss'-tu-ra,  «.  [Gr.  chaite—a  bristle,  and  oura= 
a  tail.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  birds  of  the  Hirundinidee  or 
Swallow  family,  so  named  from  the  shafts  of  the 
tail  being  prolonged  into  acute  points. 

Chse'-tu-riis,  s.  [Gr.  cftaife=a  bristle,  a  hair,  and 
o«ra=a  tail.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  grasses  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Agrostideffi.  The  only  species  described,  Chwturus 
fasciculatus,  is  a  small  annual  grass,  a  native  of 
Spain.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  silky  appear- 
ance of  the  panicles. 

*9haf,  s.    [CHAFF.] 

chaf  ant,  a.    [Eng.  chaf(e),  and  suff.  -ant.] 

Her. :  Enraged,  furious.    (Used  of  a  boar.) 

*chaf-are, «.    [CHAFFER  (I),*.] 

9hafe,  *chaufen,  "chauffe,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr. 
chaufer:  Fr.  chauffer,  from  Low  Lat.  califico  =  to 
warm  :  Lat.  calefacio :  calidus  =  warm ;  facio  =  to 
make.] 

A.  Transitive: 
I,  Literally: 

1.  To  make  warm,  to  warm. 

"Charcoal  to  chaufen  the  knyght." 

Anturs  of  Arthur,  mv. 

2.  To  warm  or  heat  by  rubbing. 

"  They  laid  him  upon  some  of  their  garments  and  fell 
to  rub  and  chafe  him,  till  they  brought  him  to  recover."— 
Sidney. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  heat  in  rage  or  fury. 

"  May  view  her  chuff  her  waves  to  spray, 
O'er  every  rock  that  bars  her  way. 

Scott:  Rokeby,  ii.  7. 

2.  To  make  angry,  to  inflame  the  passion. 

"Her  intercession  chafd  him  so." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  iii.  1. 
*3.  To  become  mixed  with  by  motion,  to  perfume. 
"Whose  scent  so  chafd  the  neighbor  air,  that  you 
Would  surely  swear  Arabic  spices  grew." — Suckling. 

B.  Intransitive: 
1.  Literally: 

I.  To  rub  together. 

"Breathed  upon  the  neighboring  forest, 
Made  its  great  boughs  chafe  together." 

Longfellow:  The  Song  of  Hiawatha,  i. 
-f2.  To  dash  against,  to  struggle  with. 
"From  the  sound  of  Teviot's  tide, 
Chafinif  with  the  mountain's  side." 

Scoll:  The  Lay  nfthe  Last  Minstrel,  i.  14. 

S.  To  be  worn  out  by  friction. 

II.  Ftyuratively : 

1.  To  fume  or  rage  in  spirit,  to  fret. 

"Yet  stay  within — here  linger  safe, 
Atthee  his  rage  will  only  chafe." 

Duron:  The  Bride  of  Abyrlos,  ii.  23. 
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2.  Especially  to  fret  or  grieve  exceedingly  over 
some  galling  wrong  or  slight  from  a  superior,  which 
one  cannot  resent  openly. 

"  She  treated  him  as  an  underling;  he  chafed  under  the 
treatment,  and  was  often  on  the  point  of  returning  home." 
— Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science,  3d  ed.,  iii.  353. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  chafe  and  to  rub, 
see  ROB,  v. 
*9hafe,  a.    [CHAFE,  t>.] 

I.  Lit. :  Heat  excited  by  friction. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Heat  of  mind,  rage,  fury. 

"  When  Sir  Thomas  More  was  speaker  of  the  parlia- 
ment, with  his  wisdom  and  eloquence  he  so  crossed  a 
purpose  of  cardinal  Wolsey's,  that  the  cardinal,  in  a 
chafe,  sent  for  him  to  Whitehall." — Camden:  Remains. 

2.  Heat  of  the  passions. 

"  Pan  riots  now;  and  from  his  amorous  chafe 

Ceres  and  Cybele  seem  hardly  safe." 
Cowper.-  Transl.  of  Milton;  On  the  Approach  of  Spring. 

9hafed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CHAFE,  v.] 

"  Again  the  ^Egean,  heard  no  more  afar, 
Lulls  his  chafed  breast  from  elemental  war." 

Byron:  The  Curse  of  Minerva. 

9haf-gr  (1),*.    [CHAFE,*.] 
1.  One  who  chafes. 
*2.  A  saucepan,  a  pot,  a  chafing-dish, 
"ij  chafers  of  brasse,  and  ij  litill  brasse  pottye."— Pea- 
ton  Letters,  iii.  466. 

9haf-5r  (2),  s.&a.  [A.  S.  ceafor,  ceafar;  Dut. 
kever;  Ger.  kafer,] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Entom.:  A  beetle— one  of  the  Scarabteidee.  [COCK- 
CHAFEK.] 

B.  As  adj.:  Consisting  of  the  insect  described 
under  A. 

11  Round  ancient  elms,  with  hamming  noise, 
Full  loud  the  chafer  swarms  rejoice." 

I.  Warton:  Odes,  ii. 

9haf -Sl-f,  s.  [Eng.  chafe ;  -ry.]  A  forge  in  an 
iron  mill,  wherein  the  iron  is  wrought  into  complete 
bars,  and  brought  to  perfection.  (Phillips.) 

*9hafe'-weed,  s.   [CHAFFWEED.] 
9haff,  *caf,  *9liaf,  s.  &  a.    [A.  S.  ceo/;  Dut.  kaf; 
Ger.  kaff.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)-  The  husks  of  corn  or  grasses  separated  from 
the  grain  by  threshing  and  winnowing. 

"  We  shall  be  winnow'd  with  so  rough  a  wind, 
That  ev'n  our  corn  shall  seem  as  light  as  chaff." 
Shakesp.:  Hen.  IV.,  ft.  II.,  iv.  1. 

"The ungodly  are  not  so:  but  are  like  the  chaff  which 
the  wind  driveth  away." — Ps.  i.  4. 

(2)  Hay  and  straw  chopped  up  fine  for  feed  for 
cattle. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Anything  light  and  trifling,  or  of  little  value ; 
refuse. 

"  Art  thou  a  man  of  gallant  pride, 
A  soldier,  and  no  man  of  chaff  f  " 

Wordsworth:  Poet's  Epitaph. 

"  Not  meddling  with  the  dirt  and  chaff  of  nature, 
That  makes  the  spirit  of  the  mind  mud  too." 

Beaum.  and  Flet. :  Elder  Brother. 

(2)  Hence  applied  to  the  wicked  at  the  Day  of 
Judgment.    (Matt.  iii.  12.) 

"  At  the  great  harvest,  when  the  archangel's  blast 
Shall  winnow,  like  a  fan,  the  chaff  and  grain." 

Longfellow:  God's  Acre. 

(3)  A  joke;  banter;  the  act  of  quizzing  a  person. 
(Colloquial.) 

"  Drake's  chaff,  if  possible,  "was  sharper  than  his  hawk- 
like swoop." — Lucas:  Secularia,  p.  176. 
II.  Botany: 

1.  The  popular  name  for  the  dry  calyx,  threshed 
or  decorticated,  of  corn  and  grass  called  gluma  by 
Linnrous. 

2.  The  scales  or  bracts  on  the  receptacles  which 
subtend  each  flower  in  the  head  of  many  composite 
plants,  as  in  the  sunflower. 

B.  As  adj.:   (See  the  compounds.) 
chaff-cutter,  s. 

1.  A  man  who  cuts  chaff  for  feed  for  animals. 

2.  A  machine  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  cut- 
ting chaff  for  feed. 

chaff-engine,  s.    The  same  as  CHAFF-CUTTER,  2. 
chaff-flower,  s.    A  book-name  for  Alternanthera 
Achyrantha.     (Treas.  of  Bot.) 
chaff-halter,  s.     A  lady's   bridle  with   double 


chafing 


chaff-seed,  s.    An  American  name  for  Schwalbea. 
(Treas.  of  Hot.) 
9haff,  v.  t.    [CHAFF,  s.]    To  banter,  to  joke. 

"A  dozen  honest  fellows  .  .  .  chaffed  each  otter 
about  their  sweethearts." — Kingsley:  Two  Years  Ago,  ch. 

IV. 

*9haffed,  *9haved,  a.  [CHAFF.]  Mixed  with 
cliaff ,  chaffy. 

"With  chaved  cley  the  wounde  ayein  to  bynde." 

Palladium,  iii.  21. 

"  Chaffed  or  myrt  wyth  chaffe.    Paleatus."—Buloet. 

9haf-fer,  *9haf-far,  *9haf-fare,  "chanr, 
*9hef-far-en,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  corruption  of  O.  Eng. 
chop/are :  cAap=A.  S.  eeap=a  bargain,  a  price ;  fare. 
=A.  S./arn=a  journey,  business.  Of.  Ger.  kaufen 
=  to  buy.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Originally  to  higgle  or  dispute  in  bargain-mak- 
ing ;  hence,  to  bargain  simply. 

"  It  was  chosen  for  cheefe  to  cheffaren  in." 

Alisaunder:  Fragment,  1,210. 
" 'Welcome  English!' they  said — these  words  they  had 

learned  from  the  traders 

Touching  at  times  on  the  coast,  to  barter  and  chaffer 
for  peltries." 
Longfellow:  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  vil. 

2.  To  talk  a  great  deal  and  idly,  the  element  of 
bargain-making  having  disappeared. 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  bargain,  to  buy ;  to  sell  or  expose  for 
sale. 

"He  chaffred  Chayres  in  which  Churchmen  were  set, 
And  breach  of  lawesto  privie  ferme  did  let." 

Spenser:  Moth.  Hubb.  Tale,  1,159. 

II.  Fig. :  To  bandy,  to  exchange. 

"  Approching  nigh,  he  never  staid  to  greete, 
Ne  chaffar  words,  prowd  corage  to  provoke." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  It  V.8. 

9haf'-fSr  (l),s.  [Etjyn.  unknown.]  The  round- 
lipped  whale. 

"  Delphinus  Orca,  (Lin.  Syst.)  Chaffer-whale,  Orampua." 
— Edmonstone:  Zetl.,  ii.  300. 

chaf  '-fSr  (2) ,  s.  [CHAFF,  «.]  One  who  banters  or 
jokes  with  another. 

*9haf  -fered,  *9haff -red,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CHAT- 
FEK,  u.]    Bargained  or  haggled  with ;  beaten  down. 
"  'Reserve  thy  boon,  my  liege,'  she  said. 
Thus  chaffered  down  and  limited." 

Scott;  The  Bridal  of  Trierjnain,  ii.  21. 

Shaf-f  Inch,  s.  [From  Eng.  chaff,  and.  finch.]  A 
European  bird,  so  called  because  it  delights  in  chaff, 
and  is  by  some  much  admired  for  its  song.  (Phil- 
lips: World  of  Words.)  This  well  known  and  beau- 
tiful bird  is  locally  called  spink,  beech-finch,  pink, 
t  wink,  skelly,  shell-apple,  horse-finch,  scobby,  and 
shilfa.  It  is  the  Fringilla  ccelebs  of  ornithologists. 
It  makes  a  beautiful  nest,  with  four  or  five  eggs, 
bluish-white,  tinged  with  pink  and  with  spots  and 
streaks  of  purplish  red. 

t9haff  -less,  a.    [Eng.  chaff;  -less.] 

1.  Lit. :  Without  or  free  from  chaff. 

2.  Fig. :  Free  from  any  worthless  qualities. 

"  Made  me  to  fan  you  thus:  but  the  gods  made  you, 
Unlike  all  others,  chajffless." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  7. 

9haff -weed,  *9hafe  -weed,  s.  [Eng.  chaff,  and 
weed.] 

Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  several  plants :  (1) 
Cudweed,  a  species  of  Gnaphalium,  Onaphalium 
sylvaticum;  (2)  Filago  germanica.  (Britten  <£  Hol- 
land) ;  (3)  Centunculus  minimus.  (Britten  dt  Hol- 
land.) 

9haf-fy,  a.    [Eng.  chaff;  -y.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  Like  or  full  of  chaff. 

"If  the  straws  be  light  and  chaffy,  and  held  at  a  reason- 
able distance,  they  will  not  rise  unto  the  middle." — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*(1)  Light  as  chaff,  worthless. 

"The  most  slight  and  chaffy  opinion,  if  at  a  great 
remove  from  the  present  age,  contracts  a  veneration." — 
Olanville. 

(2)  Inclined  to  make  fun  of  another,  addicted  to 
jokes. 

II.  Bot. :  The  same  as  PALEACEOUS  (q.  v.). 

9haf  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CHAFE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  t£  particip.  adj. :  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  rubbing  or  heating  by  fric- 
tion. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(I)  Tno  act  of  inflaming  the  mind  or  passions. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     B'ire,    sir,     marine;    g8,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     wh6,     son;     mute,     cub,     ciire,    unite,     cOr,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qii  =  kw. 


chafing-board 
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chain-inclinometer 


(2)  The  state  of  being  inflamed  in  mind,  fretting, 
raging. 

"The  inward  chafings  and  agitations  of  his  struggling 
BOU!.'' — South-  Serm.,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  1. 

chafing-board,  s. 

Naut. :  A  board  fixed  to  the  rigging  of  a  ship  to 
prevent  chafing.  [CHAFING-GEAR.] 

chafing- cheeks,  s.pl. 

Naut.:  A  name  given  by  sailors  to  the  sheaves 
instead  of  blocks  on  the  yards  in  light-rigged  ves- 
sels. 

Chafing-dish,  s.  A  vessel  to  make  anything  hot 
in ;  a  portable  grate  for  coals. 

"...  chafing-dishes,  posnets,  and  such  other  silver 
vessels." — Bacon:  Physical  Remains. 

chafing-gear,  s. 

Naut.:  The  stuff  put  upon  the  rigging  and  spars 
to  prevent  their  being  chafed,  such  as  mats,  sinnet, 
spun-yarn,  strands,  battens,  &c.  (Smyth.) 

•chaf'-lSt,  s.  [Contracted  from  Fr.  6chafaud; 
O.  Fr.  eschafault=a  scaffold,  with  dimin.  suff.  -tef.] 
A  small  scaffold  or  platform.  (Halliwell:  Prince 
Arthur,  1634.) 

*$haf  -r6n,  c.haff  -r6n,  *.  [CHAMFRAIN.]  Armor 
for  the  head  of  a  war-horse. 

"With  aeft«/Von  of  steel  on  each  horse's  head,  and  a 
good  knight  on  his  back." — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xl. 

Cha-gl-ga,  s.  [Heb.  chagiga=testmty.'] 
Jewish  Antiq. :  A  festive  offering,  not  less  in  value 
than  2  means  (16  grains  of  corn),  offered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Passover.  It  was  one  of  two  peace- 
offerings.  It  was  generally  a  sacrificial  victim.  The 
name  does  not  come  from  the  Bible,  but  from  the 
Talmud. 

"...  the  remaining  sacrifices  to  be  offered  during 
the  paschal  week,  and  especially  of  the  Chagiga,  which 
was  to  be  consumed  toward  the  end  of  the  first  feast  day." 
— Stratus.-  Life  of  Jesus  (trans.  1846),  ij  12L 

Chag-reen',  s.   [SHAGREEN.] 

chag-rln  ,  s.&  a.  [Fr.  chagrin=('carko, melan- 
choly, care,  thought"  (Cotgrave)t  the  origin  of 
which  is  unknown,  but  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  shagreen  (q.  v.) .  According  to  Trench  chagrin 
and  shagreen  were  originally  but  different  spellings 
of  the  same  word.  Dry  den  ridiculed  the  word, 
showing  that  it  was  of  recent  introduction  when  he 
wrote.  (Trench:  Eng.  Past  and  Present,  pp.  44,65. )] 

A.  Assubst.;  Vexation,  mortification,  ill-humor. 

"  I  grieve  with  the  old,  for  so  many  additional  incon- 
veniences and  chagrins,  .  .  ." — Poi>e:  Letters. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Chagrined,  vexed,  put  out  of  humor. 

"  Dear,  my  dear,  pity  me ;  I  am  so  chagrin  to-day." — 
Dryden:  Marriage  a  la  Mode,  iii.  i. 

*|  For  the  difference  between  chagrin  and  vexa- 
tion^ see  VEXATION. 

cha-grln  ,  v.  t.  &  i.    [CHAGRIN,*.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  vex,  to  tease,  to  mortify,  to  put 
out  of  humor. 

"  Don't  do  anything  to  chagrin  her," — Fielding:  Intrig. 
Chamb.,  ii.  3. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  be  vexed,  annoyed,  or  put  out  of 
humor. 

"  I  would  not  have  your  ladyship  chagrin  at  my  bride's 
expression." — Fielding:  Love  in  Sev.  Masques. 

Qha-grln  ed,  pa,  par.  or  a.    [CHAGRIN,  v.] 

C hail  let  -I-a,  s.  [Named  in  honor  of  M.  Chail- 
let.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
order  Chailletiaceae.  The  species  are  small  shrubs, 
and  are  principally  natives  of  Brazil.  The  seeds  of 
Chailietia  toxicaria,  a  native  of  Sierra  Leone,  are 
called  by  the  colonists  Ratsbane,  and  are  useu  for 
poisoning  rats. 

chaH-leVi-a  -ce-ae,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat. 
chrtilleti(a),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  suff.  -acece.] 

2iot.:  A  family  of  Dicotyledons,  consisting  of 
shrubs  with  alternate  bistipulate,  short-stalked, 
oval,  acute,  feather-nerved,  entire  leaves;  flowers 
axillary,  white,  usually  with  the  peduncles  adher- 
ing to  the  petioles.  There  are  nearly  seventy 
species,  natives  of  the  tropics,  and  distributed  into 
four  or  five  genera,  of  which  the  principal  are 
Chailietia,  Moacurra,  and  Tapura. 

chain,  *$haine,  *c.hayne,  *cheine,  *§heyne, 
*chlne  (.En</.},*$henzie,  *9henyie  (Scotch),  s.  &a. 
[O.  Fr.  cadene,  chaaine,  chaine;  Fr.  chaine:  Ital. 
catena;  Lat.  catena;  M.  H.  Ger.  kfiene;  O.  H.  Ger. 
tee'tina,  cbAtinna;  Ger.  ketten,  kette.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  line  formed  of  a  series  of  metal  links  con- 
nected with  or  fitted  into  each  other,  and  used  for 
various  purposes,  as  of  restraint,  support,  connec- 
tion, transmission  of  mechanical  power,  Ac. 
"  Cheyne.     Cat  he  no,  boia,"~Prompt.  Parv. 


(2)  A  series  of  links  of  gold  or  silver,  worn  as  an 
ornament. 

"And  Pharaoh  took  off  his  ring,  and  put  it  upon 
Joseph's  hand,  and  put  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck."— 
Genesis  xli.  42. 

(3)  (PI.)  Fetters,  bonds,  manacles. 

"Petre  was  slepinge  bitwixe  twey  knygrhtis,  boundene 
with  twey  chaynes."—  Wycliffe:  Deeds,  xii.  6. 
2.  figuratively: 

(1)  Anything  which  confines,  fetters,  or  binds. 

"  Rivet  the  chains  of  habit."— Lamb;  Elia. 

(2)  A  state  of  subjection  or  moral  captivity. 

"  A  Briton's  scorn  of  arbitrary  chains." 

Cowper;  Table  Talk. 

(3)  A  series  of  material  things  connected  with 
and  following  each  other  in  succession. 

"The  chain  of  fortifications  which  Diocletian  and  his 
colleagues  had  extended  along  the  banks  of  the  great 
rivers,  .  .  ." — Gibbon:  Decline  and  Fall,  ii.  45. 

"  From  the  chain  of  Taurus  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine." 
—Arnold:  Hist.  Home,  ch.  35. 

(4)  Aconnected  series  or  line  of  immaterial  things, 
as  of  events,  causes,  thoughts,  or  arguments. 

"Here  no  chain  of  succession  could  be  pleaded." — 
Fuller;  Church  History,  bk.  iii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Surveying:  A  line  formed  of  a  series  of  iron 
links,  usea  in  measuring  land.    That  now  used  is 
known  as  Gunter's  chain,  from  the  name  of  the 
inventor.    It  is  66  feet  long,  and  divided  into  100 
links,  each  link  being  equal  to  7*92  inches.    Ten 
square  chains  are  equal  to  one  acre. 

2.  Sporting:  The  trail  of  an  otter. 

3.  Naut.  (chains,  properly  chain-wales,  or  chan- 
nels) :      Broad  and  thick  planks  projecting  hori- 
zontally  from   the  ship's  outside,  to  which  they 
are  fayed  and   bolted,   abreast  of  and  somewhat 
behind  the  masts.    They  are  formed  to  project  the 
chain-plate,  and  give  the  lower  rigging  greater  out- 
rig  or  spread,  free  from  the  topsides  of  the  ship, 
thus  affording  greater  security  and  support  to  the 
masts,  as   well   as  to  prevent  the   shrouds   from 
damaging  the  gunwale,  or  being  hurt  by  rubbing 
against  it.    Of  course  they  are  respectively  desig- 
nated  fore,   main,    and    mizzen.     They   are    now 
discontinued  in  many  ships,  the  eyes  being  socured 
to   the   timber-heads,   and  frequently  within  the 
gunwale  to  the  stringers  or  lower  shelf-pieces  above 
the  water-way.    In  the  chains  applies  to  the  leads- 
man,  who  stands   on   the  channels   between  two 
shrouds  to  heave  the  hand-lead. 

".  .  .  tossed  it  into  the  main  chains,  to  the  man  who 
had  thrown  the  stern-fast." — Marryat:  Midship.  Easy. 

4.  Weaving :  The  warp  threads  of  a  web.     It  is 
called  also  fitting  or  hoist>  and  in  the  case  of  silk  it 
is  denominated  organzine. 

fT  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  a  chain,  a 
fetter,  a  bandt  and  a  shackle:  *'All  these  terms 
designate  the  instrument  by  which  animals  or  men 
are  confined.  Chain  is  general  and  indefinite;  all 
the  rest  are  chains:  but  there  are  many  chains 
which  do  not  come  under  the  other  names ;  a  chain 
is  indefinite  as  to  its  make;  it  is  made  generally  of 
iron  rings,  but  of  different  sizes  and  shapes ;  fetters 
are  larger,  they  consist  of  many  stout  chains; 
bands  are  in  general  any  thing  which  confines  the 
body  or  the  limbs ;  they  may  be  either  chains  or  even 
cords ;  shackle  is  that  species  of  chain  which  goes 
on  the  legs  to  confine  them;  malefactors  of  the 
worst  order  have  fetters  on  different  parts  of  their 
bodies,  and  shackles  on  their  legs.  These  terms 
may  all  bo  used  figuratively.  The  substantive  chain 
is  applied  to  whatever  hangs  together  like  a  chain, 
as  a  chain  of  events ;  but  the  verb  to  chain  signifies 
to  confine  as  with  a  chain;  thus  the  mind  is 
chained  to  rules,  according  to  the  opinions  of  the 
free-thinkers,  when  men  adhere  strictly  to  rule  and 
order ;  and  to  represent  the  slavery  of  conforming 
to  the  establishment,  they  tell  us  we  are  fettered  by 
systems.  Band  in  the  figurative  sense  is  applied, 
particularly  in  poetry,  to  every  thing  which  is  sup- 
posed to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  band;  thus  love  is 
said  to  have  its  silken  bands.  Shackle,  whether  as 
a  substantiveora  verb,  retains  the  idea  of  controll- 
ing the  movements  of  the  person,  not  in  his  body 
only,  but  also  in  his  mind  and  in  his  moral  conduct ; 
thus  a  man  who  commences  life  with  a  borrowed 
capital  is  shackled  in  his  commercial  concerns  by 
the  interest  he  has  to  pay,  and  the  obligations  he 
has  to  discharge."  (Crabb :  Eng.  tfynon.) 

IT  Chain  of  locks: 

Hydraulic  Engineering:  A  succession  of  lock- 
chambers,  the  lower  pair  of  gates  of  each  of  which 
(except  tlio  lowest)  forms  the  upper  pair  of  gates 
for  the  chamber  below,  f CANAL-LOCK.] 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds.) 

chain-belt,  s. 

1.  A  chain  forming  a  band  or  belt  for  the  convey- 
ance of  power. 

2.  A  chain  covered  with  piping  or  overlaid  with 
strips  to  form  a  round  b  -It. 


Chain-boat,  *.  A  boat  used  in  harbors  for  recov- 
ering chain-cables  and  anchors. 

chain-bolt,  *. 

1.  Naut. :  A  large  bolt  to  secure  the  chains  of  the? 
dead-eyes  through  the  toe-link,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  masts  by  the  shrouds.    Also  the  bolts* 
which  fasten  channel-plates  to  the  ship's  side. 

2.  Carp.:   A  bolt  having  an  attached  chain  by 
which  it  may  be  drawn  back,  falling  by  its  own. 
gravity  or  pushed  into  place  by  a  spring. 

Chain-bond,  ».  The  tying  together  of  parts  of  a 
wall  by  a  chain  or  iron  bar  built  in. 

chain-bridge,  s. 

1.  A  form  of  ferry-bridge  in  which  the  passage  is 
made  by  means  of  chains  laid  across  the  river  and 
anchored  on  each  side,  and  moving  over  chain' 
wheels  on    board,    driven    by    engines.      [FERRY- 

BRIDGE.] 

2.  An  early  form  of  the  suspension-bridge  in  which 
catenary  chahis  supported  the  tioor.    The  first  was 
erected  over  the  Tees,  in  1741.    Rods  with  eyes  and 
connecting-links  wore  used  by  Telford  on  the  Menai 
Suspension  Bridge,  1829 ;   steel  wires  laid  up  into 
cables  are  now  used.    [SUSPENSION-BRIDGE.] 

*chain-bulleta,  s.  pi.    [CHAIN-SHOT.] 

"  My  friend  and  I 

Like  two  chain-tnttleta,  side  by  side,  will  fly 
Thorow  the  jawes  of  death." 

Ileywood:  Challenge  for  Beaut ie,  1  v>:>. 

chain-cable,  s. 

Naut. :  A  cable  made  of  iron  links.  They  arc  not 
new ;  Cesar  found  them  on  the  shores  of  the  British 
Channel.  Smyth,  in  his  Sailor^s  Word-Book^  says- 
that  in  1818  he  saw  upward  of  eighty  sail  of  vessels- 
with  them  at  Desenzano,  on  the  Lago  di  Garda, 
They  have  almost  superseded  hemp  cables.  They 
are  divided  into  parts  fifteen  fathoms  in  length, 
which  are  connected  by  shackles,  any  one  of  which 
may  be  slipped  in  emergency ;  at  each  7H  fathoms  a 
swivel  used  to  be  inserted,  but  in  many  cases  they 
are  now  dispensed  with.  Chain-cables  are  geiier-^ 
ally  made  in  lengths  of  from  121/*  to  25  fathoms; 
each  length  is  usually  provided  with  a  swivel.  The- 
lengths  are  joined  together  by  shackles  (q.  v.).  A 
cable's-length  is  100  fathoms  of  6'08  feet  each,  and 
is  one-tenth  of  a  nautical  mile.  Chain-cables  arc- 
stowed  in  chain-lockers,  generally  near  the  main^ 
mast,  or  just  before  the  engine  and  boiler  compart' 
ment. 

Chain-cable  compressor:  A  curved  arm  of  iron 
which  revolves  on  a  bolt  through  an  eye  at  one  end. 
At  the  other  is  a  larger  eye  in  which  a  tackle  is 
hooked  ;  it  is  used  to  bind  the  cable  against  the  pipe- 
through  which  it  is  passing  and  check  it  from  run- 
ning out  too  quickly. 

Chain-cable  controller:  A  contrivance  for  the  pre- 
vention  of  one  part  of  the  chain  riding  on  another 
while  heaving  in. 

Chain-cable  shackles :  Used  for  coupling  the  parts 
of  a  chain-cable  at  various  lengths,  so  that  they 
may  be  disconnected  when  circumstances  demand  i  t. 

chain-coral,  s.  An  elegant  European  species  of 
fossil,  Catenipora  escharoides. 

chain-coupling,  s. 

Railroad  Engineering: 

1.  A  supplementary  coupling  between  cars,  as  a 
safety^device  in  case  of  accidental  uncoupling  of 
the  prime  connector. 

2.  A  shackle   for  a  chain  whereby  lengths  are* 
united  as  in  a  chain-cable,  or  a  shackle  or  clevis  to- 
unite  a  chain  with  an  object. 

Chain-fastening,  s.  A  sailor's  bend,  or  cable 
mooring. 

Chain-gang,  s.  A  gang  or  number  of  persons 
chained  together,  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
any  one.  Another  mode  of  accoutering  chain-gangs 
is  to  attach  to  the  ankles  of  each  prisoner  a  short 
chain,  with  a  heavy  iron  ball  at  the  end.  This  is  a 
mode  of  punishment  yet  in  vogue  in  some  of  our 
cities,  where  the  gangs  are  made  to  clean  the  streets. 

chain-gear,  s.  A  form  of  cog-gearing  in  which 
an  open  lin  ked  chain  catches  up  the  co^s  or  sprockets 
of  the  wheel,  and  is  the  means  of  motion  thereof,  or 
conversely.  [CHAIN-WHEEL.] 

chain-guard,  s. 

Hor.:  A  mechanism  in  watches  provided  with  a 
fusee,  to  prevent  the  watch  being  overwound. 

chain-harrow,  s. 

Agric.:  A  harrow  for  breaking  clods,  the  office  of 
teem  being  performed  by  heavy  links  of  chain. 

chain-hook,  s. 

Nautical : 

1.  An  iron  rod  with  a  handling  eye  at  one  end  and 
a  hook  at  the  other  for  handling  the  chain-cable. 

2.  A  cable-stopper  which  clamps  the  link   of  a 
chain  between  two  other  links. 

chain- inclinometer,  s.  A  form  of  level  in  which 
the  inclination  of  the  surveyor's  chain  is  indicated 
on  a  scale  by  the  pointer  on  the  end  of  the  level. 


boll,     btfy;     pout,    J6wl;     cat,     9ellt     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?lst.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -Won,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s,ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  -  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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chain-knot,  x. 

1.  A  succession  of  loops  on  a  cord,  each  loop  in 
succession  locking  the  one  above  it,  and  the  last 
one  locked  by  passing  through  it  the  end  of  the 
cord. 

2.  A  kind  of  knot  used  in  splicing.     [KNOT.] 

8.  The  loop-stitch  of  some  sewing-machines. 
[STITCH.] 

chain-lifter,  >•. 

Naut.:  A  cast-iron  grooved  rim,  with  projections, 
situated  at  the  foot  or  the  capstan-barrel,  and  form- 
ing the  drum  around  which  the  chain-cable  is 
wound  in  weighing  anchor. 

Chain-locker,  s.    The  same  as  chain-well  (q.  v.). 

Chain-locker  pip?  : 

X<ii<t. :  The  iron-bound  opening  or  section  of  pipe 
par-sing  through  the  deck,  and  through  which  the 
chain-cable  passes  to  or  from  the  locker  in  which  it 
is  stowed, 

Chain-mail.  «.  A  kind  of  armor  made  of  inter- 
laced rings  or  links. 

chain-molding,  s. 

Arch.:  A  kind  of  molding  used  in  the  Roman 
style,  made  in  imitation  of  a  chain. 

chain-pier,  a.  A  pier  which  runs  out  into  the 
sea  and  is  supported  by  chains  like  a  suspension- 
bridge. 

chain-pin,  *. 

Surveying:  The  wire  pin,  having  a  loop  at  one 
end  and  pointed  at  the  other,  employed  by  sur- 
veyors for  marking  the  termination  of  each  chain 
in  measuring  distances. 

Chain-pipe,  s.  An  aperture  through  which  a 
chain-cable  passes  from  the  chain-well  to  the  deck 
above. 

Chain-plates,  s.  pi.  Plates  of  iron  with  their 
lower  ends  bolted  to  the  ship's  sides  under  the 
channels,  and  to  these  plates  the  dead-eyes  are 
fastened;  other  plates  cap  over  and  secure  them 
b?low/  Formerly,  and  still  in  great  ships,  the 
dead-eyes  were  linked  to  chain-pieces,  and  from 
their  being  occasionally  made  in  one,  they  have 
obtained  this  appellation. 

chain-pore,  s.  &  a.    (See  the  compound.) 
Chain-pore  coral :  The  book-name  for  the  zoolog- 
ical genus  Catenipora. 

chain-pulley,  s.  A  pulley  having  pockets  or 
depressions  in  its  periphery,  in  which  lie  the  links, 
or  alternate  links,  of  a  chain  which  passes  over  it 
and  gives  motion  thereto,  or  conversely. 

chain-pump,  s.  One  form  consists  of  an  endless 
chain  passing  around  a  wheel  above  and  descend- 
ing into  the  water  below.  In  its  upward  course  it 
passes  through  a  vertical  tube  whose  lower  end  is 
submerged,  and  at  whose  upper  end  the  water  is 
discharged.  Along  the  chain  are  round  disks  or 
buttons,  which  fit  in  the  bore  of  the  tube,  and  form 
pistons  which  elevate  the  water  as  the  chain  as- 
cends in  the  tube.  The  cellular  pumps  are  of  this 
kind,  and  when  packed  pistons  are  used,  they  are 
termed  paternoster  pumps,  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  chain  and  buttons  to  the  rosary. 

chain-rule,  s. 

Arith. :  A  theorem  for  solving  numerical  problems 
by  composition  of  ratios  or  compound  proportion. 

chain-saw,  s. 

1.  Surg.:  A  saw  whose  teeth  are  jointed  links, 
used  in  making  sections  in  deep-seated  places,  by 
passing  the  saw  around  the  bone  and  then  back 
a^ain,  so  as  to  give  command  of  both  ends  to  the 
operator,  who  draws  the  ends  back  and  forth. 

2.  One  form  of  band-saw  or  scroll-saw  is  also  made 
of  separate  teeth  pivoted  or  hooked  together. 

Chain-saw  carrier: 

Surgery:     A    hinged     and    hooked    instrument 
whereby  the  end  of  the  chain-saw,  or  a  ligature, 
by  which  the  saw  may 
be  drawn,  is  passed  be- 
neath  a   deep-seated 
bone,  and  so  far  up  on 
the  other  side  as  to  be 
grasped  by  a  forceps. 

chain-shot,  s.  Two 
balls  connected  either 
by  a  bar  or  chain,  for- 
merly used,  for  cutting 
and  destroying  the  spars 
and  rigging  of  an  ene- 
my's ship.  Invented  by 
Admiral  De  Witt  in  1666. 


Chain-si 


(Knight.)     Now  disused, 
as  barbarous  and  contrary  to  national  Gthics. 

"In  sea  fights  oftentimes,  a  buttock,  the  brawn  of  the 
thiph.  or  the  calf  of  the  leg,  is  torn  off  by  the  chain-shot, 

and  splinters." — Wisi-mnn;  Sunjery. 

Chain-Slings,  s.  j)L  Chains  attached  to  the 
pling-hoop  and  mast-head,  by  which  a  lower  yard  is 
hung.  Used  for  boat  or  any  other  slings  demanded. 


chain-stitch,  ft. 

1.  An  ornamental  stitch  resembling  a  chain. 

2.  f/n  sewing-machines) :   A  loop-stitch,    in  con- 
tradistinction to  a  lock-stitch.    It  consists  in  loop- 
ing the  upper  thread  into  itself,  on  the  under  side 
of  the  goods;  or  using  a  second  thread  to  engage 
the  loop  of  the  upper  thread. 

Chain-stopper,  s.    A  stopper  for  a  chain-cable 
(q.  v.). 
chain-timber,  s. 

1.  A  timber  of  large  dimensions  placed  in   the 
middle  of   the   height   of  a  story,  for  imparting 
strength. 

2.  A  bond  timber  in  a  wall. 

Chain-top,  s.  A  chain  to  sling  the  lower  yards 
in  time  of  battle,  to  prevent  them  from  falling  down 
when  the  ropes  by  which  they  are  hung  are  shot 
away. 

Chain-towing,  s.  A  method  of  towing  ferry  or 
canal  boats  by  means  of  a  chain  which  is  laid  in  the 
bottom  of  the  watercourse,  but  with  one  end  on  the 
deck  of  the  boat,  where  it  is  wound  round  a  wind- 
lass as  the  boat  advances.  It  was  first  introduced 
by  Marshal  Saze  in  1732,  in  France,  for  transporting 
war  material. 

chain- wales,  s. 

Shipbuilding:  One  of  the  wales  or  thick  planks 
bolted  to  the  ship's  sides  and  serving  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  chains  to  which  the  shrouds  are  con- 
nected. [CHANNKL.] 

Chain-well,  s.  A  receptacle  below  deck  for  con- 
taining the  chain-cable,  which  is  passed  thither 
through  the  deck-pipe.  It  is  also  called  a  CHAIN- 
LOCKER. 

Chain- wheel,  s.  The  sprockets  on  the  wheel  are 
adapted  to  receive  the  links  of  the  chain  succes- 
sively. The  power  may  be  communicated  by  the 
wheel  to  the  chain,  or  conversely. 

chain-work,  s. 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

(1)  Work  with  open  spaces  like  the  links  of  a  chain. 
"Nets  of  chequer-work,  and  wreaths  of  chain-work,  for 

the  chapiters  which  were  upon  the  tops  of  the  pillars." — 
1  Kings  vii.  17. 

(2)  Applied  to  articles  of  manufacture  in  which 
cordage  or  thread  is  linked  together  in  manner  of  a 
chain. 

2.  Technically: 

(I). Hosiery:  (See  extract.) 

"This  texture  [stocking-knitting]  is  totally  different 
from  the  rectangular  decussation  which  constitutes  cloth, 
,  .  .  for  in  this  .  .  .  the  whole  piece  is  composed  of 
a  single  thread  united  or  looped  together  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  which  is  called  stocking-stitch,  and  sometimes 
chain-work." — Ure:  Dictionary  of  Arts,  MatFufactures,  and 
Mines. 

(2)  Naut.:  Chains  laid  over  the  sides  of  vessels,  in 
order  to  deaden  the  effects  of  shot  or  shell. 

chain,  *9haeynyn,  v.  t,    [CHAIN,  s.] 

1.  Literally: 

1*  To  fasten,  bind,  or  connect  with  a  chain. 
"  These  hands  are  chain'd,  bat  let  me  die 
At  least  with  an  unshackled  eye." 

Byron:  Parisina,  17. 

2.  To  guard  with  a  chain. 

"  The  admiral  seeing  the  month  of  the  haven  chained, 
and  the  castles  full  of  ordnance,  and  strongly  manned, 
durst  not  attempt  to  enter."—  Knolles:  Hist,  of  the  Turks. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  unite  closely  and  strongly,  to  attach. 

"  O  Warwick,  I  do  bend  my  knee  with  thine. 
And  in  this  vow  do  chain  my  soul  to  thine." 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  3. 

2.  To  put  or  keep  in  subjection,  to  enslave. 

"  This  world,  'tis  true, 
Was  made  for  Cffisar,  but  for  Titus  too  ; 
And  which  more  blest?  who  chain' d  his  country,  say, 
Or  he  whose  virtue  sigh'd  to  lose  a  day  ?  " 

Pope:  Essay  on  .Van,  iv.  135-8. 

chained,  *chayned,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CHAIN,  r.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Furnished  or  provided  with  a  chain 
or  collar. 

"  Chayneil.     Torquatus." — Huloet. 

chain  -Ing,  *9hayn  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[("HAIN,  v.] 

A.  «fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  (f-  particip.  adj. :  In  senses 
rorrcspouding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C .  - 1  -s"  substantir-e : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  fastening  with  a  chain 
(lit.  <t  fig.). 

"The  chaynyng  and  teienge  of  the  grete  hound  Cerbe- 
rus."— Trevisa,  ii.  359. 


2.  Sewing  and  Weaving:  A  system  of  loopings  on 
a  single  thread  by  which  stocking-web  is  formed. 

"The  rib-needles  intersecting  the  plain  ones,  merely 
lay  hold  of  the  lost  thread,  and,  by  again  bringing  it 
through  that  which  was  on  the  rib-needle  before,  give  it 
an  additional  looping  which  reverses  the  line  of  chaining 
and  raises  the  rib  above  the  plain  intervals  which  have 
only  received  a  single  knitting."— Ure:  Dictionary  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines;  Hosiery. 

+ chain  -less,  a.  [Eng.  chain;  -Jess.]  Free  from 
chains,  unfettered. 

"  And,  like  a  breeze  in  chainless  triumph,  went 
TJp  through  the  blue  resounding  firmament." 

Hfinans.-  TheMeetiny  of  the  Bards. 

1 9  ha  in  -let,  «.  [Eng.  chain,  and  dimin.  suff. 
-let.]  A  little  chain. 

"  What  plumage  waved  the  altnr  round, 
How  spun*,  and  ringing  chainlets,  sound." 

Scott:  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  4. 

*9haipes,  9ha'-pls,  s.  pi.  [CHEAP.]  Price,  rate, 
established  value  of  goods. 

"  'The  chaipes  of  the  country/  the  ordinary  rate,  the 
average  price  .  .  ." — Gl.  Sibb. 

§hair,  *chaier,  *9haiere,  *9hayer,  *9haere, 
*9hayre,  *§hayere,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  chaiere,chaere; 
Fr.chaire;  Port,  cadeira;  Wei.  cadair,  from  Lat. 
cathedra=a  chair.]  [CATHEDRAL.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  movable   seat   with    a    back,  intended  to 
accommodate  one  person. 

"Up  a  chaere  he  sat  adoun."—  Robert  of  Gloucester. 
p.  321. 

"  If  a  chair  be  defined  a  seat  for  a  single  person,  with  a 
back  belonging  to  it,  then  a  stool  is  a  seat  for  a  single 
person  without  a  back." — Watts:  Logic. 

(2)  A  kind  of  carriage.    Originally  a  sedan;  now 
a  small  carriage  for  a  single  person,  an  invalid ;  a 
Bath-chair. 

"E'en  kings  might  quit  their  state  to  share 
Contentment  and  a  one-horse  chair." 

T.  Warton;  Phaeton  and  the  One-horse  Chair. 

2.  Fig.  (Chair  or  chair-day) :  The  evening  or  close 
of  life. 

"  Bring  thy  father  to  his  drooping  chair.** 

Shakesp,:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  6. 
II.  Technically: 

\.  A  vehicle  for  one  person,  carried  by  two  men. 
[SEDAN -CHAIR.] 

"Gay  pats  my  shoulder,  and  you  vanish  quite, 
Streets,  Chairs,  and  Coxcombs  rush  upon  my  sight." 
Pope:  Epist.  to  Mrs.  Blount. 

2.  The  seat  of  the  president  of  an  assembly;  a 
seat  of  authority  or  dignity,  as,  the  chair  of  state. 

"...  the  chair  of  the  House  of  Commons." — Macau- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

If  To  take  the  chair:  To  assume  the  position  of 
president  of  a  meeting. 

"The  committee  of  the  Commons  appointed  Mr.  Pym 
to  take  thechair." — Clarendon. 

To  put  into  the  chair :  To  elect  as  president  of  a 
meeting. 

"John  Hampden,  the  most  ardent  Whig  among  them, 
was  put  into  the  chair."— Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

3.  The  position  or  office  of  a  professor ;  a  profes- 
sorship. 

4.  Engineer.:  An  iron  block  or  socket  used  upon 
railways  to  support  and  secure  the  rails. 

*5.  A  vehicle  drawn  by  one  horse. 

B.  As  adjective:  (See  the  compounds.) 

IT  Obvious  compounds :  Chair-back;  chair-bottom, 
chair-maker. 

Chair-back  machines:  These  machines  may  bo 
band  or  jig-saws,  which  cut  out  the  curved  back- 
piece  which  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  pillars  of 
the  chair-back.  Molding  or  rounding  machines  for 
chair-backs  have  a  holder  for  the  stuff,  which  is 
moved  against  a  rotary  cutter  of  peculiar  shape, 
the  stuff  traveling  in  a  prescribed  path,  so  as  to 
receive  the  conformation  desired. 

Chair-bed,  s.  A  bed  or  chair  \yhich  folds  up  or 
down  at  will  so  as  to  be  used  either  as  a  bed  or 
chair. 

chair-board,  s.    [CHAIR-RACK.] 

chair-bolt,  s.  A  screw-bolt  for  fastening  down 
rail-chairs  to  the  sleepers. 

*chair-bow,  *chare-bowe,  s.  The  back  of  a 
chair. 

"A  chare-bowe:  fultrum." — Cathol.  Anglicum. 

chair-maker,  s.    A  maker  of  chairs. 

Chair-maker's  saw: 

I.  A  diminutive  form  of  the  ordinary  framepit 
saw,  in  which  the  blade  is  strained  by  buckles  and 
wedges.  The  work  is  clamped  to  the  bench  while 
sawing. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we",     w3t,     here,     camel,     her,    th6re;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     CUT,     rfcle,     full;     try,     Syrian,      ae,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


chair-organ 


U.  A  >omll-saw  especially  adapted  for  £ottiu£  out 
chair-^tuft'.  ^iirh  as  backs  audioes  which  have  curves 
which  cannot  bo  readily  bent,  or  of  stuff  which  cau- 
not  be  readily  bent  to  shape. 

chair-organ,  «. 

Music:  A  choir-organ  placed  in  a  separate  case 
in  front  of  the  great  organ  and  at  tho  back  of  the 
performer. 

chair-  rack,  s. 

Cm-pent. :  A  molding  round  a  room,  on  which 
the  chairs  rest  so  as  to  keep  them  from  the  wall. 

Chair-seat,  s.    The  seat  of  a  chair. 

Chair-seat  borinq-machi ne :  A  machine  for  the 
systematic  and  rapid  boring  of  tho  small  vertical 
holes  in  a  chair-seat  frame,  to  be  occupied  by  tho 
strips  of  cane  or  rattan,  or  the  larger  holes  for  tho 
pillars  and  spindles  of  the  back. 

Chair-scat  machine:  Various  machines.  Spec., 
a  vl  aning  one,  for  rounding  out  the  bottoms  of  the 
chairs,  or  one  for  cutting  grooves  in  the  chair-seat. 

chair-spring,  s. 

Upholstery :  A.  spring  underneath  the  hinged  seat 
of  a  chair,  which  gives  it  a  certain  resilience,  and 
encourages  a  tilting  or  rocking  motion. 

chair-web,  s.    A  scroll-saw. 
$hair,  *$hayre,  v.  t.    [CHAIE,  s.] 

1.  To  install. 

"Ckayred  or  stalled,  cathedratus." — Huloet. 

2.  To  carry  about  in  a  chair  in  triumph ;  a  com- 
pliment frequently  paid  in  former  times  to  a  candi- 
date at  an  English  election  by  his  supporters  and 
admirers. 

ghaired,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CHAIR,  u.] 
ghair  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CHAIR,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:   (See  tho 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  carrying  in  a  chair. 
9uair'-man,  s.    [Eng.  chair,  and  man.] 

1.  One  who  takes  the  chair  at  a  meeting;  the 
president  of  an  assembly. 

"In  assemblies  generally  one  person  is  chosen  chair- 
matt  or  moderator,  to  keep  the  several  speakers  to  the 
rules  of  order." — Watts. 

2.  The  president  of  a  company  or  society. 

*3.  One  whose  trade  it  was  to  carry  a  sedan-chair, 
or  wheel  a  Bath-chair. 

If  The  elected  chairman  or  president  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  iscalled  the  Spoaker.  [SPEAKER.] 
When  the  house  resolves  itself  into  committee  of  the 
whole  [COMMITTEE]  the  Speaker  vacates  the  chair, 
which  is  taken  by  some  other  memberwho  is  called 
the  Chairman  of  Committee. 

cliiiir  -man-ship,  s.  [Eng.  chairman;  -ship.] 
The  position  or  office  of  a  chairman;  the  time  dur- 
ing which  any  one  is  chairman. 

chaise,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  chaise=a  seat,  a  chair;  a 
Parisian  pronunciation  of  chaire.]  [CHAIR.] 

A.  As  substantive:  * 

1.  Lit. :  A  light  two-wheeled  carriage,  to  accom- 
modate two  persons,  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  calash  top. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  vehicle. 

"Instead  of  the  chariot  he  might  have  saM  the  chaise 
of  government,  for  a  chaise  is  driven  by  the  person  that 
sits  in  it."— Addison. 

B.  .-Is  adj. :  (See  the  compounds.) 
chaise-cart,  «.    A  light  cart,  with  springs,  used 

for  conveying  light  goods  or  parcels  expeditiously. 
chaise-house,  s.    A  covered  place  in  which  to 
keep  a  chaise ;  a  coach-house. 

chaise-lounge, s.  A  kind  of  sofa  open  atone 
end.  (Offitoif.) 

"chat-gel,  *chei-sel,  *cney-sil,s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr. 
chaisel;  Fr.  cheinsil.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  woman's  upper  garment. 
"Pilche  and  cheisel  al  bibled."—  Seven  Sages,  1819. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  of  tho  nature  of  a 
woman's  upper  garment. 

"  Yn  a  ckaisel  smok  Scheo  lay."— Alisaunder,  279. 
"Wondhimono  cheysil  cloth."— /V<s.s/<m  of  the  Lord; 
(Old  Eng.  Miscell.),  ed.  Morris,  p.  51,  1.  510. 

*(jhais  -tl-fie,  v,  t.  [Lat.  castfficus  =  making 
chaste  or  pure;  castim= chaste,  pure;  facto  (pass. 
fio)  =to  make.]  To  chastise. 

"Heirfor  to  dant  thir  attemptatis  of  Inglismen,  I 
find  na  thing1  sa  expedient  as  to  be  conflderat  with  the 
pepil  that  may  chaistifle  thame  maist  esaly." — Bellend.: 
Cron,,  x.  3. 

Qhak  (1),  v.  t,    [CHECK.]    To  check, 
cliak  (2),t\  i.    [A  word  fcrmsd  in  imitation  of 
the  sound  produced  by  the  action.] 
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1.  To  gnash,  to  snatch    at  an  object   with    the 
chops,  as  a   dog  does.    Properly  it  expresses  tho 
sound  nade,  "  when  he  misses  his  aim."    (Rudd.) 

[CHACi.] 

2.  Tho  sharp  sound  made  by  any  iron  substance, 
when  entering  into  its  socket,  as  of  the  latch  of  a 
door  when  it  is  shut ;  to  click. 

If  To  chak  to :  To  shut  with  a  sharp  sound. 
9liak,  s.    [CHECK.]    The  act  of  checking,  stop. 
*9hak -er,  s.    [CHECQUER.]    A  chess-board. 
"  Ane  auld  chakf  r  with  tlie  men  of  tabillis  thairto." — 
Aberd.  Keg.,  A.  1511,  y.  17. 

*9hak  -II,  «.    [SHACKLE-BONE.]    The  wrist. 

"  Gold  bracelets  on  thair  chakils  hinga, 

Thair  fingers  full  of  costly  rings." 

Watson's  Coll.,  ii.  10. 

*chal  -an-drle,  *chal-an-dre,  *chal-aun-dre, 

s.    [Fr.  calandre;  Lat.  calandrus=a.  lark.]  A  sing- 
ing-bird, a  lark. 

"  Chalandre  and  wodwale." — Land  ofCokayne,  97. 

chal-as'-tlc,  *chal-as  -tick,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  chal- 
o«<ifcos=relaxing;  clialo=to  relax.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  property  or  quality  of 
removing  stiffness  or  rigidity  of  the  body. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  having  the  power  or 
quality  described  under  A. 

chal-a  -za,  chal-a'ze,  s.  [Gr.  chalaza=(l)  hail; 
(2)  a  pimple.] 

1.  Hot, :  That  part  of  the  seed  where  tho  nucleus 
joins  the  seminal  integuments;  it  represents  the 
base  of  the  nucleus,  and  is  invariably  opposite  the 
end  of  the  cotyledons. 

2.  Veterinary:  A  disorder   to   which    swine   are 
very  subject,  which  causes  the  flesh  to  bo  full  of 
tubercles. 

3.  Physiol. :  The  treddle  of  an  egg,  or  the  knotty 
kind  of  string  at  each  end,  whereby  tho  yelk  and 
white  are  connected  together. 

4.  Med.:  The  same  as  Chalazium  (q.  v.). 
cha-laz'-al,  a.    [CHALAZA.]    Of  or  pertaining  to 

chalaza. 

cha-laz  -I-urn,  s.  [Gr.  cfcataza=hail  (from  the 
size  and  shape).] 

Pathol. :  A  small  tubercle  on  the  eyelid,  commonly 
called  a  stye. 

phal-bot,  pha'-bot,  s.  [From  Fr.  cfta&oi,  dimin. 
of  cab  or  chib=a  head.  (Littre.)] 

Her. :  A  name  given  in  blazonry  to  the  fish  called 
Bullhead,  or  Miller's  Thumb. 

chal-can'-thlte,  s.  [Gr.  cfto7fcos=brass;  anthos 
=a  flower,  and  Eng.  sun.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  triclinic  mineral ;  color  blue,  of  different 
shades,  sometimes  a  little  greenish :  subtransparent 
or  translucent :  hardness,  2'5 ;  specific  gravity,  2'213. 
Composition :  Sulphuric  acid,  32'1 ;  oxide  of  copper. 
31'8;  water,  36"1. 

chal-ce-don  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  chalcedon(y) :  -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  chalcedony.  (Brcmde.) 

chalHfed -&n-y\  s.  [Lat.  calcedonius.  From 
Chalcedon,  Gr.  chalkedOn;  kalkedon,  a  town  in  Asia 
Minor.] 

1.  Min.:  A    cryptocrystalline   variety  of  quartz, 
having  the  luster  nearly  of  wax,  and  either  trans- 
parent or  translucent.     Color,  white,  grayish,  pale- 
brown  to  dark-brown  or  black  ;•  tendon-color  com- 
mon;  sometimes    delicate    blue.      Also   of    other 
shades,  and  then  having  other  names.    It  is  a  true 
quartz  with  seme  disseminated  opal-quartz.    Com- 
position :  Silica,   98'87 ;   sesquioxide   of   iron,  0'53 ; 
carbonate  of  lime,  0'62.    (Dana.) 

2.  Scrip. :  It  is  not  quite  certain  that  the  chalced- 
ony of  Rev.  xxi.  19  is  tho  mineral  now  designated 
by  that  name.    The  probabilities,  however,  are  in 
favor  of  its  being  so. 

"The  first  foundation  was  a  jasper;  the  second,  a 
sapphire;  the  third,  a  chalcedony." — Rev.  xxi.  19. 

^[  Chalcedony  of  different  colors,  arranged  in 
stripes  or  layers,  is  called  agate ;  if  tho  stripes  or 
layers  are  horizontal  it  is  called  nny.r;  chrysoprase 
is  green  chalcedony,  carnclian  a  flesh-red,  and  sard! 
a  grayish-red  variety.  (See  these  words.) 

chalked  -6n-?x,  s.  [Eng.  chalced(ony) .  and 
onyx.] 

Min. :  The  name  applied  to  those  agates  in  which 
opaque  white  chalcedony  alternates  with  the  trans- 
lucent gray  variety. 

chal-cl-dse,  chal-9ld -I-das  (1),  s.  pi.  [Gr. 
chalkizu=to  shine  like  brass,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  suff. 
-idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  saurian  reptiles,  of  which 
Chalcis  or  Chalcides  is  tho  type.  They  have  long 
snake-like  bodies.  There  are,  however,  four  minute 
feet.  All  are  found  in  various  parts  of  this  country. 

Chal-9l-de§,  s.  [Gr.  chalkizO=to  shine  like 
brass.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  four-legged  saurian  reptiles, 
of  the  family  Sciacidae.  They  are  covered  with 
rectangular  scales. 


chalcopyrite 

Chal-gld'-I-da  (2),  s.  [From  Gr.  cliulkizu=to 
shine  or  ring  like  brass.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  hymenopterous  insects,  gen- 
erally small  in  size.  Antennas  nearly  always  gen- 
iculated,  sometimes  pedinated  ;  body  and  limbs 
ornamented  with  brilliant  metallic  colors.  Some 
species  are  wingless.  They  are  parasitical  in  their 
larva  state. 

Chal  -9l-huitl,  s.    [Native  Mexican  name.] 

Min.  :  A  mineral,  identified  by  Pumpelly  with 
jade'*o  (a.  v.),  and  by  Blake  with  turquois  (q.  v.). 
(Dana.) 

chal-9l  -te§,  s.  [From  Gr.  c7«tZfci<es=containing 
copper,  coppery.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  Cncu- 
linsp,  or  parasitic  Cuckoos,  family  Cuculida1.  They 
are  adorned  with  plumage  of  a  brilliant  metallic 
luster. 

ehal-cl  -tls,  cial-ci  -te$,  s.  [Gr.  chalkitis=the 
name  of  a  mineral.] 

Min.:  A  disintegrating  pyrites,  iron.  or  copper, 
impregnated  with  vitriol.  (Dana.) 

Chal  -c6-clte,  s.  [Gr.  chalkos=  brass;  Eng.  suff. 
-ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  An  orthorhombic  mineral  of  a  lead-gray 
color,  often  tarnished  with  blue  or  green.  Hard- 
ness, 2'5-3.  Specific  gravity,  5  "5-5  '8.  It  occurs  in 
Cornwall,  Scotland,  and  many  other  localities. 
Composition:  Sulphur,  19'00-2r90:  copper,  71'31- 
79  50;  iron,  0-28-0-49.  (Dana.) 

Chal  -c&-dlte,  s.  [From  Gr.  chalkoeides  =  like 
brass  or  copper,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Mm.  :  A  variety  of  Stilpnomelane  (q.  v.).  It  con- 
sists of  minute  flexible  scales  of  submetaHic  luster. 

Chal'-c6-grapll,  s.  [From  Gr.  cfta?fcos=copper. 
and  graplu;=a  drawing  or  delineation.]  An  engrav- 
ing on  copper  or  brass. 

chal-COg'-raph-er,  s.  [Gr.  chalkographos=an 
engraver  :  chalkos=  brass,  copper  ;  grapho=to  write, 
to  engrave.]  One  who  engraves  on  Drass,  copper, 
or  other  metal. 

tchal-ob-graph'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  cftaifcos=brass,  cop- 
per; (7rapftiA:os=pertaining  to  writing  or  engrav- 
ing; grapho=  to  write,  engrave.]  Pertaining  to  or 
connected  with  chalcography. 

"We  shall  now  give  the  names  of  chalcographic  artists, 
according  to  the  date  of  their  proficiency."—  EntHfcloptedia 
Britannica. 

*chal-COg'-rapll-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  chalcograph;  -ist.] 
The  same  as  CHALCOGRAPHEB.  (Ash.) 

*clial-cog'-raph-^,  s.  [Gr.  chalkographia=en- 
graving  on  brass  or  copper  ;  cAa/A:os=brass,  copper  ; 
fjrapho=  to  write,  to  engrave.]  The  art  or  process 
of  engraving  on  brass,  copper,  or  other  metal. 

"  Chalcography,  or  engraving,  properly  so  called,  exe* 
cuted  with  a  graver."  —  EncyclopfEdia  Britannica. 

chal  -c6-lite,  s.  [From  Gr.  cAo(fcos=copper,  and 
lithos=a  stone.] 

Min.  :  An  obsolete  and  erroneous  name  given  by 
Werner  to  Torbernite,  which  is  an  ore  of  uranium 
and  not  of  copper.  (.Dana.)  The  British  Museum 
Catalogue  retains  it  as  a  recent  species,  and 
makes  it  a  synonym  of  Cuprouranite  (q.  v.). 

cUal-com'-en-ite,  s.  [Gr.  cAa?fcos=brass,  cop- 
per; me)j=the  moon;  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  found  in  small  green  crystals  in 
the  Argentine  Republic,  associated  with  selenite 
of  lead.  It  appears  to  be  a  new  selenite  of  copper. 
Discovered  in  April,  1881,  by  MM.  des  Cloizeaux  and 
Damour.  (Athenantm,  May  28,  1881.) 

ehal-c6-no  -tiis,  s.  [Gr.  c/iaifcos=brass,  copper; 
nofos=back.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects  of  the 
family  Scarabeeidte. 

Chal-c6-plla'-Slte,  s.  [From  Gr.  chalkos=cop- 
per;  pha-sis=aa  appearance,  and  Eug.  suff.  -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min.:  The  same  as  LIEOCONITE  (q.  v.). 

Chal-c6-phycr-llte,  s.  [Gr.  rAoifcos=brass,  cop- 
per; phyllon—a  leaf,  f&m  the  shape  of  the  crystals, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.).] 

Min.:  A  rhombohedral  transparent  or  translu- 
cent mineral,  from  Cornwall  and  Saxony,  of  an 
emerald-green  or  grass-green  color.  Hardness,  2'0. 
Specific  gravity,  2'4-2'66.  Composition:  Arsenic 
acid,  17'51-'jr27  ;  oxido  of  copper,  44'45-58'0;  water, 
21-0-31-19.  (Dana.) 


--py  -rite,  s.    [Gr.  cAaZfcos=brass,  copper  ; 
and  Eng.  pi/rite  (q.V.).] 

Miii.:  A  sulphide  of  copper  and  iron  containing 
2  of  copper,  2  of  iron  and  4  of  sulplmr=sulphur, 
31-9  ;  copper.  34'6  ;  iron,  3(r5.  It  is  of  a  metallic 
luster,  of  a  brass-yellow  color,  frequently  irides- 
cent. It  is  opaque.  Found  largely  in  the  Cornwall 
(England)  mines,  where  11)0,000-160,000  tons  of  ore 
aro  smelted  annually.  Hardness,  3'5.  Specific 
gravity,  4'l-4'3.  (Dana.) 


boil,     boy;     pout,    jtfwl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shaa.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhiin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


chalcopyrrhotite 

chal-co-pyr  rho  tlte,  s.  [From  Gr.  cAalfco«= 
copper  :p2/rrAo<es=redness,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.) 
(q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Pyrrhotite  (q.  v.).  (Brit.Mus. 
Cat.) 

chal-co-si -der-Ite,  s.  [From  Gr.  ehaJfco8=cop- 
per;  sideros—iTon,  and  Eng.  suff. -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Dufrenite  (q.  v.).  (Brit.  Mus. 
Cat.) 

*chal'-c6-sine,  chal  -co-site, «.  [From  Gr.  chal- 
fco8=copper,  and  Eng.  suff.  -iiie  (Min.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  COPPEB  GLANCE. 

chal  -cft-stlb-Ite,  s.  [From  Gr.  cAaffcos=copper ; 
rftt>i=tin,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  y.).] 

Min.:  An  opaque  orthorhombic  mineral  of  a 
metallic  luster,  and  a  color  between  lead-gray  and 
iron-gray.  Hardness,3-4.  Speciflcgravity,4'748-5'015. 
Composition :  Sulphur.  25*7 ;  antimony,  48'9 ;  copper 
25'4.  It  occurs  at  Wolfsberg,  in  the  Hartz  moun- 
tains, and  at  Guadiz,  in  Spain.  (Dana.) 

chal'-CO-trlch-Ite,  s.  [Gr.  c/ia?fcos=brass,  cop- 
per; thrix,  genit.  rricAos=hair,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min. :  A  name  applied  to  the  hair-like  forms  of 
red  oxide  of  copper,  commonly  known  as  plush 
copper  ore. 

Chal  da  -Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Chaldaicus  =  pertain- 
ing to  Chaldea.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Chaldea. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Chaldea. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Chaldeans,  Chaldee. 
Chaldaic  Christians,  s.  pi.    [So  named  because 

their  head  church  is  in  what  was  anciently  termed 
Chaldea.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  The  chief  name  given  in  the  East  to 
the  interesting  sect  more  commonly  known  in  the 
West  as  Nestorians.  In  parts  of  India  they  are 
called  St.  Thomas  Christians,  from  the  erroneous 
notion  that  they  were  first  converted  to  Christianity 
by  the  Apostle  Thomas.  Their  patriarch  resides  in 
a  monastery  near  Mosul,  not  far  from  the  site  of 
ancient  Nineveh.  Like  Nestorius,  they  attribute  to 
Jesus  two  natures,  each  with  its  own  personality. 
They  reject  image  worship.  In  their  liturgic  ser- 
vices they  employ  the  Syriac  language.  When  first 
they  arose,  in  the  fifth  century,  they  were  persecuted 
by  the  Eastern  Church,  but  after  the  rise  of  the 
Arabian  "prophet"  they  found  favor  with  the 
Mohammedans,  whose  policy  it  was  to  support  all 
detached  sects  against  the  Catholic  Church  which 
they  feared.  Afterward  they  became  so  noted  for 
missionary  work  as  to  elicit  the  admiration  even  of 
the  historian  Gibbon.  Within  the  present  century 
they  have  suffered  severely  from  Mohammedan 
fanaticism.  American  and  other  missionaries  have 
also  diffused  Protestantism  among  them.  One  of 
those  Americans,  Rev.  Asabel  Grant,  wrote  a  book 
which  excited  some  attention,  in  which  he  main- 
tained that  the  "Nestorians  were  originally  of 
Jewish  descent,  deriving  their  origin  from  the  ten 
lost  tribes. 

tChal-da'-I?m,  «.  [Eng.  Chalda(ic) ;  -ism.]  An 
idiom  or  peculiarity  of  the  Chaldean  language. 

Chal  de  an,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  CAaid(Bu*=pertaining 
to  Chaldea.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Chaldea. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Chaldea. 
Chal -dee,  a.  &s.    [Lat.    CT»aWce«s=pertainmg 

to  Chaldea.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Chaldea ;  Chal- 
dean. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Chaldea. 

"...    Fear  not  to  be  the  servants  of  the  Chaldeea 
.     .  "—2  Kings  xzv.  24. 

2.  The  language  or  dialect  of  the  natives  of  Chal- 
dea. 

"The  names  of  the  points  or  accents  are  all  of  a  late 
original,  all  Chaldee,  not  any  Hebrew." — Mr.  Walton: 
Conelderator  Considered,  p.  247. 


Ta 


Chaldee  paraphrase,  «.    Another  name  for  the 
rgum,  of  which  there  are  three  kinds,  viz.,  that 


argum,  o    wc         ere  ar       ree     ns,  vz.,      a 
of  Onkelos,  that  of  Jonathan,  son  of  Uzziel,  and 
that  of  Jerusalem.    [TARGCM.] 

9hal   dSr  (!),».    [CHALDRON.] 

1.  An  English  dry  measure  of  uncertain  quantity, 
ranging   in   different    substances    from    36   to   70 
bushels. 

2.  Haul.  :  A  rudder-band  or  gudgeon.    (Ogilvie.) 
*char-de§e,  cal    dese,  v.  t.    [From  Eng.,  Ac., 

Chald(ee),  and  suff.  -ese.]    To  trick,  as  a  Chaldean 
conjuror  might  do. 

"  He  stole  your  cloak,  and  picked  yonr  pocket, 
Chous'd  and  calttes'd  you  like  a  blockhead." 

Hittler.  lludibras,  II.  Ui.  1009-10. 

chal  drlck,  chal  -dSr  (2),».  [Icel.  tj,il<lr=the, 
oyster-catcher.]  The  name  given  in  the  Orkney 
Islands  to  the  Sea-pic,  Hoebiatopus  ostralegus 
(Linn.). 
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chal -dr6n,  chal  -der  (3),  s.  [O.  Fr.  chauldron; 
Fr.  chaudron.]  [CALDRON.] 

Comm.:  An  English  dry  measure,  formerly  used 
for  any  dry  goods,  but  now  confined  exclusively  to 
coal  and  coke.  It  varies  in  value  in  different 
places.  In  this  country,  except  in  New  York,  it  is 
2,940  Ibs.  In  New  York  it  is  2,500  Ibs. 

*9hal'-enge,  s.  &  v.    [CHALLENGE.] 

char  e  pus,  s.    [Gr.  c/iatepos=savage.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects  of  the 
tribe  Cassidacece. 

Ohal-et'  (et  as  a),  «.  [French.]  A  small  house 
or  villa  on  a  mountain ;  a  Swiss  cottage. 

*9half  -Sr,  s.  [Apparently  a  corruption  of  chaf- 
fern.  A  chafing-dish. 

"  Item  a  grete  round  ball,  in  maner  of  a  chalfer,  of  sil- 
ver ouregilt." — Collect,  of  Invent.,  p.  10. 

chal  -196,  *cal-iz,  *cal-is,  *chal-is,  'cal-ice, 
*ohal-ys,  s.  [Fr.  &  Ital.  calice;  Sp.  caliz,  from 
Lat.  calix  (gemt.  calicis);  Gr.  kalyx=a.  cup.] 

*1.  A  cup  or  drinking  vessel. 

" Moyses'took  the  half  parti  of  the  blood  and  putte  it 
into  chalices." — Wycliffe:  Exod.  xxiv.  6. 

2.  Specially  applied  to  the  "cup"  used  in  the 
Holy  Communion. 

"  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  lately  a  member  of  the 
High  Commission,  hadchargeof  the  chalice." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

chalice-flower,  s. 

Sot. :  A  plant,  Narcissus  Pseudo-narcissus. 
*chal'-I$ed,  a.    [Eng.  chalic(e);  -ed.]    Having  a 
cell  or  cup ;  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  cup. 
"  His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 
On  chaliced  flowers  that  lies." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbellne,  ii.  31 

Chal-I-c6'-mj?S,  s.  [From  Gr.  chalix,  genit.  chal- 
tfcos=gravel,  rubble,  and  mj/«=a  mouse.! 

PaloKont. :  A  genus  of  rodents  akin  to  the  beavers, 
found  in  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  beds. 

chal-I-CO-ther'-I-fim,  s.  [From  Gr.  chalix,  genit. 
cftafifcos=gravel,  and  therion=»  wild  animal.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  ungulated  mammals  belong- 
ing either  to  the  family  Anoplothoridie,  in  which 
case  it  is  one  of  the  Artiodactyla,  or  akin  to  the 
Tapiridee  and  the  Brontotheridee,  in  which  case  it  is 
one  of  the  Perissodactyla.  It  occurs  in  Miocene 
beds  in  Europe,  India,  China,  and  North  America. 
Some  of  the  species  are  as  large  as  a  rhinoceros. 
(Nicholson.) 

Chal  -I -lite,  s.  [From  Gr.  cfcaiu:=gravel,  and 
!((fcos=stone.] 

Min. :  A  compact  variety  of  Thomsonite  of  a  red- 
dish-brown color.  It  occurs  at  Ballimony,  Antrim, 
Ireland. 

chal  -I-mus,  e.    [Etymology  doubtful.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Crustacea  of  the  order  Siphon- 
ostoma  and  family  Caligida>,  having  the  fourth  pair 
of  le^s  slender,  of  only  one  branch,  and  serving  for 
walking;  frontal  plate  with  a  long  and  slender  pre- 
hensile appendage  arising  from  the  middle  of  its 
anterior  surface.  Chalimus  scombri  is  found  upon 
the  mackerel,  and  upon  species  of  Caligus,  of  which 
it  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  young ;  length,  about 
l-«".  (Griffith  *  Henfrey.) 

Chal  I  se  -ma,  s.  [Gr.  chalix=&  pebble ;  «oma= 
a  body.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Balistidee, 
in  which  the  caudal  fin  is  large  and  doubly  lunate, 
and  the  second  dorsal  and  anal  fins  falcated.  Order, 
Plectognathes. 

Shall:,  *calk,  »calke  (l  silent),  s.  &  a.  [A.  S. 
cealc;  O.  H.  Ger.  chalch;  Ger.,  Dan.  &  Sw.  kalk, 
from  Lat.  calx  (genit.  calcis)  =  limestone;  Ital. 
calce;  Sp.  cal;  Wei.  calck;  Fr.  chaux.) 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1.  Min.  tt  Chem. 
(q.  v.) 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  score,  that  being  marked  up  in  chalk  on  a 
slate,  door,  Ac. 

(2)  A  score  or  point  gained  in  any  game. 

IT  By  a  long  chalk;  by  long  chalks:  By  many  de- 
grees, greatly,  far,  in  allusion  to  the  ancient  custom 
of  making  the  merit  marks  with  chalk,  before  lead 
pencils  were  so  common.  (Brewer.) 

"  The  Indus  ranks  foremost  by  a  long  chalk."— De  Quin- 
cey:  Syst.  of  the  Heavens. 

As  big  as  a  piece  of  chalk:  Of  very  uncertain  size. 

To  know  chalk  from  cheese :  To  liave  one's  wits 
about  one;  to  know  a  worthless  thing  from  a  valu- 
able one. 

"He  knowes  chalk  from  cheese:  he  knowes  on  which  side 
his  bread  is  buttered."— Wttkal:  Dictionary,  ed.  1634,  p. 
670. 

Walk  your  chalks:  [WALK.] 


chalk-stone 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Min.  <t  Chem. :  A  massive,  opaque  carbonate  of 
lime,  of  a  white,  grayish,  or  yellowish  color,  witli 
an  earthy  fracture.    Specific  gravity,  r8-2'8.    Dana 
places  it  along  with  calcareous  marl,  under  the 
heading  soft,  compact  limestone,  constituting  his 
twenty-first  variety  of  the  mineral  species  Calcite. 

2.  Geology  and  Palaeontology: 

(1)  Spec. :  A  rock  which,  when  pure,  as  it  often  is, 
is  made  up  of  the  constituents  given  under  II.  1 
Min.  (a.  v.)    A  great  belt  of  it  crosses  England  di- 
agonally from  the  eastern  to  the  southern  coast, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  approach  London  from  the 
east,  west,  north,  or  south  without  having  chalk 
rocks,  at  a  distance  often  very  limited,  beneath 
one's  feet.    Their  appearance  is  familiar,  owing  to 
their  being  conspicuously  displayed  in  the  chalk 
cliffs  of  Dover,  and  in  various  chalk  pits  in  the 
southern  counties,  on  the  escarpments  on  the  sides 
of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Downs  [Dowxs]  and 
in  railway  cuttings.    The  chalk,  properly  so  called, 
consists  of  the  highest  portion  of  the  Upper  Creta- 
ceous System,  and  is  divided   into  Upper  White 
Chalk  with  Flints  and  Lower  White  Chalk  without 
Flints.    [FLINT,  GeoJ.]    The  larger  animal  fossils 
of  the  White  Chalk  consist  of  C'rinoids  and  other 
Echinoderms;  Cephalopod  Mollusks,  specially  Am- 
monites, Baculites,  Belemnites;  Brachiopods,  such 
as  Terebrat ula>,  Ac. ;  of  other  Mollusks,  Rudistidse, 
&c. ;   of  fish,  teeth   of  Cestracionts ;   of   reptiles, 
Pterodactyls,   Turtles,    and    Oviparous    Saurians. 
Of  the  smaller  organisms,  Globigerinee,  and  other 
Foraminifers  abound ;  in  fact,  chalk  is  mainly  com- 
posed of  these  cemented  together  by  a  calcareous 
paste.    The  examination  by  Sir  Leopold  McCHn- 
tock.  Dr.  Carpenter,    Sir  Wyrille  Thomson,  Prof. 
Huxley,  Dr.  Wallich,  and  others,  of  the  Atlantic 
ooze  obtained  in  connection  with  the  laying  of  the 
telegraphic  cable  to  America,  and  in  the  subsequent 
exploratory  expeditions  of  the  Porcupine,  Chal- 
lenger, Ac.,  have  shown  that  the  ooze  now  being 
deposited  at  a  depth  of  from  5,000  to  more  than 
15,000  feet  in  the  Atlantic  is  essentially  chalk,  with 
Globigerinte  and  other  Foraminifers,  the  former  ap- 
parently identical  with  existing  species.  Most  other 
organisms  are  extinct,  though  a  few  are  not.    This 
discovery  does  not  shorten  by  an  hour  the  period 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  chalk  first  began  to  be 
formed,  but  only  proves  that  a  process  which  was 
thought  to  have  terminated  or  intermitted,  still 
goes  on.    As  chalk  is  a  deep-sea  formation  the  vege- 
table fossils  of  the  Chalk  rocks  are  unimportant. 

(2)  Gen. :  The  Cretaceous  rocks  in  general,  what- 
ever their  actual  composition.    [CRETACEOUS  FOR- 
MATION OF  SYSTEM.] 

3.  Comm. :  When  purified,  chalk  is  called  whiting 
and  Spanish  white.     Pure  chalk  should  dissolve 
readily  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  the  solution 
should  afford  no  precipitate  with  water  of   am- 
monia.   Chalk  isburntintolimein  groat  quantities, 
in  which  state  it  is  used  as  a  manure,  and  for  mak- 
ing mortar  and  whitewash. 

"  Chalk  is  of  two  sorts;  the  hard,  dry,  strong  chalk,  which 
is  best  for  lime;  and  a  soft  unctnons  chalk,  which  is  best 
for  lands." — Mortimer. 

Black  chalk :  A  carbonaceous  variety  of  shale. 

Brownchalk:  A  femiliar  name  for  umber. 

French  chalk  (M in.) :  [SOAPSTONE.] 

Red  chalk :  A  clay  deeply  colored  with  the  perox- 
ide of  iron,  of  which  it  generally  contains  15-18  per 
cent. 

4.  Art:  A  drawing  in  rhalks^oae  executed  with 
chalk  pencils  of  different  colors. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Consisting  in  large  measure  of  chalk,  as  a  chalk 
down. 

2.  Derived  from  chalk  or  occurring  in  it,  as  a 
chalk  flint. 

3.  Belonging  to  the  time  when  the  chalk  was  de- 
posited, as  the  chalk  formation. 

IT  Obvious  compounds:  Chalk-hill,  chalk-mark, 
chalk-pit,  chalk-quarry. 

Chalk-bed,  s.    A  layer  of  chalk. 

chalk- cutter,  s.    A  man  who  digs  up  chalk. 

Chalk-drawing,  s.  A  drawing  sketched  and  filled 
in  with  black  or  colored  chalks. 

Chalk-line,  s.  A  cord  rubbed  with  chalk  or  sim- 
ilar material,  used  by  artificers  for  laying  down 
straight  lines  on  the  material  as  a  guide  for  a  cut- 
ting instrument. 

Chalk-line  reel :  A  spindle  or  vessel  on  which  a 
chalk  line  is  wound. 

chalk-marl, ». 

G?ol. :  An  argillaceous  stratum  situated  just 
under  the  Lower  White  Chalk  without  flints.  It 
contains  thirty-two  species  of  Ammonites,  seven 
peculiar  to  it.  There  are  also  Scaphites,  Turrilites, 
&c. 

chalk-stone,  s. 

1.  Ore/.  Lang.:  A  lump  of  chalk. 

"  He  maketh  all  the  stones  of  the  altar  as  chalk-stones 
that  are  beaten  asunder." — Isaiah  ixvii.  9. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wit,     here,     camel,    h5r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w8rk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     fill;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


chalk-white 

2.  A/V(7. :  Gouty  concretions  in  tissues  and  joints, 
especially  of  the  feet  and  hands,  consisting  chiefly  of 
sodium  urate  C.jN^H^N'aO^.  They  aro  composed  of 
bnndlesof  crystals  of  urate  of  soda,  ami  of  It'ii  attain 
to  a  considerable  size,  causing  much  deformity. 
Chalk  stones  are  tho  morbid  products  of  the  gouty 
diathesis  which  in  this  way  seeks  to  eliminate 
itself. 

"Also,  in  many  gouty  persons,  but  not  in  all  ... 
what  are  called  chalk-stones  form;  concretions  that  .look 
exactly  like  chalk  collect  around  and  outside  the  joint 
.  .  .  and  lying  in  general  immediately  below  the  skin." — 
Wntnon:  Lectures  on  the  Pi'incijties  und  Practice  <>f  l*h u*<<'* 
lect.  lixxi. 

chalk-white,  *c&alkwliit,  *chalkwliyglith,  a. 
As  white  as  chalk. 

"Ffayre  schetus  of  sylk  chalkwhyghth  as  the  mylk." 
Deyrevant,  1489. 

9halk  (I  silent),  v.  t.    [CHALK,  s.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  rub  over  with  chalk. 

"With  new  chalk'd  bills  and  rusty  arms." 

Hti'libras. 

2.  To  manure  or  dress  land  with  chalk. 

"Land  that  is  chalked,  if  it  is  not  well  dunged,  will 
receive  but  little  benefit  from  a  second  chalbiny.  —M">'ti- 
tner. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  mark  or  point  out ;  to  describe  (now  only 
with  out). 

"  When  now  the  boy  is  ripen'd  into  man, 
His  careful  sire  chalks  forth  some  wary  plan." 
Byron:  flours  of  Idleness;  Childish  Recollection*. 

2.  To  make  white  or  pale. 

"  Let  a  bleak  paleness  chajk  the  door." — Herbert, 

*3.  To  run  up  a  score. 

"I  .  .  .  shall  prosecute  you  more  constantly  than  a 
city  vintner  does  a  country  parliament  man  that  chalk'd 
it  plentifully  last  winter  session." — T.  Brown:  Works. 
i.  1^. 

Chalked  (I  silent),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CHALK,  v.] 

§halk  -I-ness  (I  silent),  s.  [Eng.  chalky ;  -7iess.] 
The  quality  of  being  chalky  or  full  of  chalk. 

ghalk'-Ing  (1)  (I  silent), p>vpan,  a.  &s.  [CHALK, 
r.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb, 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  rubbing,  marking;,  or 
dressing  with  chalk.  (See  extract  under  CHALK,  v., 

§lialk'-IAg  (2)  (I  silent),  pr.  par.    [CAULKING.] 
9halk  -y4  (I  silent),  a.    [Eng.  chalk;  -y.'} 

1.  Consisting  of  chalk ;  full  of  or  white  with  chalk ; 
white. 

"  The  roar  of  the  waves  breaking  on  the  chalky  shore. 
Wordsworth:  To  Liberty,  x.  1. 

2.  Impregnated  with  chalk ;  containing  chalk. 

"Chalky  Wey  that  rolls  a  milky  wave." 

Pope:  Windsor  Forest,  MS. 

Qhal -len&e,  *cal-enge,  *$hal-enge,  *§lial- 
aunge,  *$hal-en&,  s.  [O-Fr.  chalonge,  chalenge* 
calenyr ;  Ital.  calogna;  O.  Sp.  calonja,  from  Lat. 
L'ilumtiin=si  false  accusation.]  [CALUMNY.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language ; 

*1.  An  accusation,  a  charge. 

"  Ellis  thou  muste  make  thy  chaleng  agens  God.*' — 
Pecock:  Repressor,  pt.  I.,  ch.  iii.,  p.  152. 

*2.  A  claim,  a  demand ;  a  wrong  or  injustice. 
"  The  uerthe  is  chaJenge." — Ayenbite,  p.  84. 

3.  An  invitation,  defiance,  or   provocation  to  a 
duel. 

^T  The  issuing  of  a  challenge  to  a  duel  with  deadly 
weapons,  or  the  carrying  of  such  a  challenge  to  tho 
party  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  is  in  the  majority  of 
onr  states  a  serious  otfoiise,  and  is  punishable  in 
divers  ways— in  some  instances  with  lisfranchise- 
ment.  In  some  of_  the  states  a  prerequisite  to 
registration  and  voting  is  a  subscription  on  the  part 
of  the  voter  to  an  anti-dueling  oath,  in  which  he  en- 
gages that  he  lias  not  sent,  and  will  not  send,  a 
challenge,  or  in  any  manner  aid,  abot  or  bo  con- 
cerned in.  a  duel. 

4.  An  invitation  or  call  to  a  controversy  or  contest 
of  any  kind. 

5.  The  act  of   disputing  the  correctness  of  any 
statement. 

"  The  proposition  ...  is  liable  to  strong  grounds 
of  challenge." — Scott:  Monastery,  Note  N. 

6.  The  state  of  being  in  dispute. 

"Bringing  her  title  into  challenge." — Scott:  Monastery, 
ch.  ivi. 

II.  Technically; 

1.  Hunting:  The  cry  of  hounds  on  first  finding  tho 
scent  of  their  game. 
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2.  Elections :  An  objection  to  a  person  as  not  being 
legally  qualified  to  vote. 

3.  Law:  An  exception  or  objection  taken  by  tho 
prosecutor  or  defendant  in  a  criminal  cause  against 
any  person  or  persons  acting  as  jurors  in  a  cause. 

^1  Challenge  to  the  array:  An  exception  or  objec- 
tion taken  against  tho  whole  panel  of  jurors. 
Oiallenyefor  cause:  An  exception  or  objection 


,  pritnA  fac 

evidence  that  this  is  so. 

La  w :  Exception  to  one  or  more  of  the  jurors  who 
have  appeared  individually.  (  Wlutrton.) 

Peremptory  challenge:  The  right  allowed  to  pris- 
oners in  certain  cases  of  taking  exception  or  objec- 
tion to  a  certain  number  of  persons  as  jurors, 
without  assigning  any  reason. 

4.  Mil. :  The  act  of  a  sentry  in  demanding  the 
countersign  from  any  person  approaching  or  at- 
tempting to  pass  his  post. 


chamade 

*5.  One  who  claims  superiority. 

"  Whose  worth 

Stood  ftitillrnt/rr  on  mount  of  nil  the  age, 
For  her  perfection!!."       Shaktsp..-  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 
6.  One  who  objects  to  or  disputes  the  accuracy  of 
any  statement  or  document. 

II.  Lair:  Ho  who  takes  exception  or  objects  to 

any  person  or  persons  acting  as  jurors  in  his  cause. 

9hal  -leng-Ing,  *chal-ang-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a. 

&  S.     [t'UALLENGE,  t).] 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  a'lj.:   In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  making  use  of  a  chal- 
lenge ;  accusing,  defying. 

"Of  chidynge  and  dialangynge  was  his  chief  lifiode." 
Lanylaml:  P.  Plowman,  2,649. 

t9hal-lls,  s.    [Comp.  Fr.  c/wtfj/=a  stuff  made  of 


countersign  irom  any  person    approacuing  o  -    Ko^/^  nair  i 

tempting  to  pass  his  post,  Fabrics:\n  elegant,  twilled,  fine  woolen  fabric, 

challenge-blast,   «.    A  blast   of  a  trumpet  in    used  for  ladies'  dresses.    Challis  was  introduced 

defiance  or  challenge  to  a  duel.  about  1832.    It  was  made  on  a  principle  similar  to 


"  The  valiant  Knight  of  Triermain 
Rung  forth  his  challenge-blast  again.'' 

ScoU:  The  Bridal  of  Triermain,  iii.  10. 

9hal-lenge,  *oalangen,  *9halangen,  *cal- 
engen,  *9halengyn,  *9halange,  "calenge,  r.  t.  A  /. 
[O.  Fr.  chalenger,  chalengier,  calender,  chalonpier, 
chalonger ;  O.  Sp.  calonjar;  Ital.  calofltiare,  from 
JLat.  calumnior=to  charge  falsely,  to  accuse.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  To  blame,  to  reprove,  to  find  fault  with,  to 
accuse. 

"  Chalenfft/n  or  vndyrtakyn.  Keprehendo,  dtprehendo." 
— Prompt.  Parr. 

"I  am  cltalanyed  in  the  chapitre  Hous." — iMnyland: 
P.  Plowman,  2,819. 

*2.  To  claim  as  a  right  or  due,  to  call  for,  to 
demand. 

"  Chalengyn  or  cleymyn.     Vendeco." — Prompt.  Parv. 
"  The  emperesse  to  Engelond  com, 
To  calangy,  after  hyre  fader  by  ryghte  the  kynedom.'' 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  451. 

3.  To  invite  or  defy  to  a  duel. 

4.  To  invite  or  call  to  a  controversy  or  contest  of 
any  kind. 

"Their  bugles  challenge  all  that  will, 
In  archery  to  prove  their  skilL" 

Scott:  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  22. 

5.  To  dispute    the   accuracy  of  a  statement  or 
document. 

*6.  To  call  to  the  performance  of  a  duty  or  promise. 

"  I  will  now  challenge  you  of  your  promise,  to  give  me 
certain  rules  as  to  the  principles  of  blazonry." — Peacham: 
OH  Drawing. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  To  object  or  take  exception  to  any  person 
or  persons  acting  as  jurors  in  a  cause. 

2.  Mil. :  To  question  or  demand  the  countersign 
from  any  person  approaching  or  attempting  to  pass 
a  sentry. 

"But,  when  they  bad  passed  both  frigate  and  block- 
house without  being  challenged,  their  spirits  rose  .  .  ." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Kng.,  ch.  xvi. 

3.  Elections:  To  call  in  question  a  person's  legal 
right  to  vote  when  offering  his  ballot  at  the  polls. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  claim  as  due  or  as  a  right,  to 
demand. 

''  Which  of  yoTi,  shall  we  say,  doth  love  us  most  ? 
That  we  our  largest  bounty  may  extend 
Where  nature  doth  with  merit  challenge." 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  i.  1. 

*T  For  the  distinction  between  to  challenge,  to 
brave,  to  defy,  and  to  dare,  see  To  BEAVE.  (Crabb : 
Eng.  Syrian.) 

9hal -lenge-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  challenge;   -able.} 
Capable  of  being  challenged. 
chaT  lenged,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CHALLENGE,  u.] 
9hal'-leng-er,  *9hal-eng-ere,  s.     [Eng.  chal- 
lenge; -er.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 
*1.  An  accuser. 

"He  schal'mak  low  the  false  chalengere." — Wycliffe: 
Psalm  xli.  4. 

2.  One  who  invites  or  defies  to  a  duel. 

"  Why.  'ti*  it  boisterous  and  cruel  style, 
A  style  for  challengers     .     .     ." 

Shakenp..-  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  3. 

3.  One  who  invites  or  defies  to  a  contest  or  trial 
of  strength  of  any  kind. 

"  The  impious  challenger  of  Power  divine." 

Cowper:  Task,  vi.  646. 
*4.  One  who  claims  as  a  right  or  due. 

"  Edward  the  Third,  he  bids  you  then  resign 
Your  crown  and  kingdom,  indirectly  held 
From  him  the  native  and  true  challenger." 

Shakesp.:  King  Henry  V.,  ii.  4. 


about  1832.  It  was  made  on  a  principle  similar  to 
Norwich  crape,  but  of  much  finer  materials,  thinner, 
and  softer;  it  had  no  gloss,  but  was  very  pliable 
and  clothy.  The  best  quality  was  finished  with 
designs  and  figures. 

chal-yV-e-a,n,  a.  [Fr. chalybe ;  Lat.  chalybeitu 
=pertaining  to  steel,  from  chuli/bn;  Gr.  chalypi, 
genit.  cfta(j/6os=steel.]  Pertaining  to  steel ;  henci', 
highly  tempered,  of  the  finest  quality. 

"The  hammered  cuirass, 
ClHtlvbcttn  tempered  steel,  and  frock  of  mail." 

Milton-  ti(tm«u>i  Agoniates,  133. 

Chal-fb  -S-ate,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  chalybelus,  from 
chnlybs;  Gr.  cfca(j/ps=stecl.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Impregnated  with  iron  or  steel;  hav- 
ing the  qualities  of  stci-1. 

B.  Assubst. :  Any  liquid  or  medicine  impregnated 
with  iron  or  steel. 

"  The  topical  action  of  these  chttlybeates  is  very  un- 
equal."— Pfreirn:  Materfa  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  p.  189. 

TI  Chalybeate  spring: 

Med.,  dfc. ;  A  spring  in  which  iron  in  some  form 
or  other  is  not  merely  to  bo  found  but  predominates 
over  the  mineral  constituents  associated  with  it  in 
the  water.  It  generally  occurs  as  a  protoxide  or 
protocarbonate,  or  sulnhate  of  iron.  An  acidulo- 
chalybente  spring  is  one  in  which  there  is  much  free 
carbon  dioxide.  These  springs  are  numerous  in  the 
eastern  mountain  regions  of  this  country- 

Chal  -jf-blte,  s.  [In  Ger.  chalybit.  From  Lat, 
chnlybs;  Gr.  chali/ps,  genit,  chalybo»=.  .  .  steel.] 

Mm. :  The  same  as  Siderito  (Dana.)    [SiDERiTE.J 

Chatn'-a-,  «.  [From  Lat.  chama=a  gaping  shell, 
a  cockle;  Gr.  chyme— (I)  a  yawning,  a  gaping,  (2) 
the  cockle,  from  its  gaping  bivalve  shell.] 

ZoOl.  &  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  mollusks,the  typical 
one  of  tho  family  Chamidte  (q.v.).  The  shell  has 
foliaceous  valves,  tho  upper  one  the  smaller,  one 
valve  attached  to  another  body  by  the  left  umbo ; 
the  hinge  tooth  of  the  free  valve  is  received 
between  two  teeth  of  the  other.  The  chamas  are 
found  in  less 
than  50  fath- 
oms deep  in 
tropical  seas, 
especially 
among  coral 
reefs.  Fifty 
recent  species 
are  known, 
and  forty  fos- 
sil, the  latter 
from  the 
Greensand  on- 


Sln-11  of  Chama  Macrophylla. 


ward.  The  still  existing  Cliama  gigas  sometimes 
weighs  SOU  Ibs.  The  byssus  by  which  it  adheres  to 
the  rock  is  so  tough  that  a  hatchet  is  required  to 
cut  it  through.  One  valve  is  sometimes  used  in 
churches  as  a  baptismal  font. 

Cham-a  -96-88,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.  chama  (q.v.), 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Zool. :  ( 'uvier's  name  for  the  family  of  Conchifer- 
ous  mollusks,  of  which  ('hama  is  the  typical  genus. 
They  are  placed  by  t'uvier  between  tho  Mytilaceie, 
or  Mussels,  and  tho  Cardiacew,  or  Cockles.  [CHAM- 
ID.E.] 

cham-a'-9e-ans.,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  cham- 
acea;  (q.  v.),  and  Eng.  suff.  -ans.] 

Zool.:  The  English  name  for  the  mollusks  of 
Cuvier's  family  Cliamacea1,  now  called  Chamidse. 
(See  these  words.) 

*cham -ade,  «.  [Fr.  &  Port,  chamade;  Ital. 
chiamata,  from  Port,  chamar;  Ital.  chiamare,  from 
Lat.  clamo=tfi  call.] 

Military:  The  beat  of  a  drum  or  sound  of  a 
trumpet  demanding  a  surrender  or  parley. 

"Several  French  battalions  made  a  show  of  resistance; 
but  upon  our  preparing  to  fill  up  a  little  fosse,  in  order 
to  attack  them,  they  beat  the  chamade,  and  sent  us  charte 
blanche." — At  /•//>••<». 


boll,    b<5y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     jhin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenopnon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  sham.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zliun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die      &c.       bel,      del. 
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chamaebatia 

Cham-SB-bat -l-a,  s.  [From  Gr.  rftam«i=on  the 
ground,  in  compos,  dwarf:  and  batos=a  bramble- 
bush.  J 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  Rose 
family,  and  consisting  of  a  single  species,  Channx- 
batia  foliolosa.  a  beautiful  Califorman  shrub,  with 
flowers  very  much  like  those  of  the  hawthorn.  All 
the  young  parts  of  the  plant  are  covered  with 
small  glands,  which  secrete  a  resinous  fluid,  having 
a  pleasant  balsamic  odor. 

Cham-SBHjjfp  -ar-Is,  s.  [Lat.  chamcecyparissos. 
From  Gr.  chamaikyparissos  —  a  kind  of  spurge, 
chamai=on  the  ground ;  and  kyparissos=a  cypress.] 

Bot. :  A  little  group  of  Conifers,  forming  a  sec- 
tion of  the  genus  Cupressus. 

cham-se-dbr'-e-a,  «.  [From  Gr.  chamai—on  the 
ground,  and  dorea=a  gift,  a  present.^ 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Palms,  containing  between 
thirty  and  forty  species.  All  are  natives  of  tropical 
America.  The  young  unexpanded  flower-spikes  are 
used  by  the  Mexicans  as  a  vegetable,  under  the 
name  of  Tepejilote. 

Cham-SB-fls  -tu-la>  *'  [Gr.  chamai  =  on  the 
groundj  dwarf;  and  Lat.  fistula=&  pipe,  from  the 
cylindrical  pods.J 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  leguminous  trees  or  shrubs,  witli 
yellow  flowers,  belonging  to  the  family  Cassiea'. 

cham-se-lau-9l-a  -96-86,  s.pl.  [FromGr.cfcawm* 
=  on  the  earth,  on  the  ground  often  in  compos,  for 
low-growing,  dwarf :  and  lauchis= a  poplar  (not  in 
Liddell  dbScott),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceo?.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Myrtacea?,  sometimes  considered 
as  a  separate  family.  They  are  distinguished  by 
their  heath-like  habit  and  foliage*  The  species  are 
numerous,  all  Australian,  and  distributed  into 
fourteen  or  fifteen  genera,  of  which  the  principal 
are  Calytrix,  Lhotskya,  Verticordia,  &c. 

cha-m8B'-led-6n,  8.  [From  Gr.  c/iamai=on  the 
ground,  in  compos,  dwarf;  and  ledvn=-i\i\  oriental 
shrub,  Cistitscreticus,] 

Bot. :  An  obsolete  genus  of  plants,  order  Erica- 
ceae. Chamaeledon  procumbens  is  the  name  given  by 
Link  to  a  beautiful  Alpine  shrub,  formerly  referred 
to  Azalea,  but  now  referred  by  Hooker,  after  the 
example  of  the  continental  botanists,  to  Loise- 
leuria.  It  is  a  small  evergreen  creeping  shrub, 
found  on  the  mountains  of  Europe  and  North  Amer- 
ica. The  loaves  are  leathery,  shining,  turned  back 
at  their  edges,  and  about  half-an-inch  long.  Flow- 
ers mjnute,  growing  in  terminal  umbels  of  a  light 
flesli  color.  Calyx  five-parted :  corolla  campanu- 
late,  five-cleft ;  anthers  rounded  and  opening  longi- 
tudinally. 

cha-mse  -le-6,  8.  [From  Lat.  chamceleon.]  [CHA- 
MELEON.] 

1.  Zool.t  A  genus  of  Lizards,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Chamapleontidee  (q.  v.).    Chamceleo  afri- 
canus  is  the  well-known  Chameleon  (q.  v.).    About 
17  other  species  are  known.  The  head  is  pyramidal, 
the  eyes  and  mouth  are  large;  they  have  a  con- 
spicuous neck,  a  thick  body,  looking  almost  hump- 
backed, five  toes,  which,  however,  are  arranged  in 
two  groups,  so  as  to  present  a  certain  resemblance 
to  those  of  a  Scansorial  bird.    [CHAMELEON.] 

2.  Palceont. :  The  genus  seems  to  have  come  into 
existence  in  Koceue  times. 

cha-msB-le-Sn'-tl-dae,  cham-aa-lS-fin  -I-dse,  s. 
pi.  [Eng.  chameleon;  t  connective,  and  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  reptiles,  order  Lacertilia 
^Lizards).  It  contains  only  the  typical  genus  Cha- 
in Bpleo. 

cha-mjB'-mel-es.,*.  [Gr.cfcamai=onthegrround, 
and  melon=an  apple.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  appleworts,  deriving  their  name 
from  their  low  growth.  The  genus  was  founded  by 
Lindley  to  comprehend  a  dwarf  shrub  very  like 
Box,  a  native  of  the  sea-cliffs  in  Madeira,  having 
simple  shining  evergreen,  mostly  entire  leaves,  and 
flowers  growing  in  clusters,  which  are  leafy  at  the 
base. 

Cham-SB  ne  ma,  "•  [Gr.  cAamai=on  the  ground, 
and  nemo8=feeding.] 

Bot. :  A  supposed  genus  of  Leptotricheous  Algsp, 
consisting  of  dusky-colored  jointed  filaments,  form- 
ing flocks  in  various  syrups.  Doubtless  the  mycelia 
ofsome  fungi,  such  as  Penicillium.  (Griff.  c&  Hen- 

cham-8B-peu'-9e,  s.  [Gr.  chamai— on  the  ground, 
and  peuke=a  fir.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  Com- 
posite, allied  to  the  plume  thistles,  Cirsium,  on  tin- 
one  hand,  and  to  the  true  thistles,  Carduus,  on  the 
other.  Leaves  generally  lanceolate,  smooth,  but, 
as  well  as  the  stem,  covered  below  with  a  white  cot- 
tony substance.  Flower-heads  one  to  two  inches  in 
diameter,  arranged  in  corymbs,  or  long  leafy 
racemes;  corollas  purple  or  white.  There  are  fif- 
teen known  species,  all  natives  of  the  Mediterranean 
region. 
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Cham-ae  -plt-^S,  s.  [Gr.  cha ma i pit ys= ground- 
pine.] 

Bot. :  The  herb  Ground-pine,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Cressa. 

Cham-8B-rh6  -dos,  s.  [From  Gr,  c/iamat=on  the 
ground,  in  compos,  dwarf;  and  rhodon—a.  rose.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  the  Rose  family.  The  species  are 
perennial  plants,  seldom  attaining  more  than  one 
foot  in  height,  and  generally  having  decumbent 
stems  furnished  with  alternate  three  or  four-parted 
leaves,  about  half  an  inch  long.  Flowers  small, 
white  or  purple.  The  species  are  found  in  Siberia, 
Northern  China,  and  Thibet,  and  also  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

chani  se  rops,  s.  [Gr.  r7m»i.airops=an  uniden- 
tified plant  mentioned  by  Pliny.] 

1.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Palmaceee.    The  Dwarf  Fan-Palm,  so  called  from 
its  low  growth.    It  is  the  most  northerly  of  the 
Palm  genera,  and  consists  of  tenor  twelve  species. 
fliftrnff-rops  humilis  extends  as  far  north  as  Nice, 
and  the  leaves  of  it  are  used   for   making  hats, 
brooms,  and  baskets,  and  for  thatching  purposes. 
C.  Fortuni,  a  native  of  China,  furnishes  a  coarse 
brown  fiber  used  for  hats  and  a  waterproof  cloth 
called  So-e. 

2.  Palceont.:   A  Lower  Miocene  species  (Cham- 
cerops  helvetica)  has  been  found  in  Switzerland. 

cham-se-scl-ad  -I-iim,  s.  [Gr.  chamai— on  the 
ground,  and  skiadion=i\.  little  shade ;  skia~&  shade, 
a  shadow.] 

Bot. :  An  umbelliferous  plant  with  a  fusiform  root 
and  yellow  petals,  a  native  of  Caucasus  and  Cap- 
padocia.  It  is  allied  to  the  Trinium,  or  Earth-nut. 

Cham-se-sphser'-l-fcn,  s.  [Gr.  chamai=<m  the 
ground,  and  sphairion—a.  little  ball.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  to  'a  pigmy  plant  of  the 
composite  order  found  in  Western  Australia.  The 
whole  plant  is  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  consists 
of  a  globular  dense  cluster  of  white  flower-heads 
surroiinded  by  a  rosette  of  narrow  leaves  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  length. 

cham  -an-l§m,  s.    [SHAMAXISM.] 

Cham  -a-§lte,  s.  [From  St.  Chainas,  in  the  south 
of  France  (?),  and Eng.,&c.,  suff.  -ite  (3fm.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  An  alloy  of  iron  with  23  per  cent,  of  nickel, 
found  in  some  meteorites. 

Sham-oSr,  *9ham-byr,  *c,ham-bir,  *chaum- 
ber,  *5ham-bre,  *ghaum-bre,  *c,hom-bre, 
*cham-er,  *9haum-er,  *§hawm-ere,  *§hawm- 
byr  (Eng.) ,  *9hawm-er,  *9halm-er  (Scotch),  s. &  a. 
[O.  Fr.  cambre  ,*  Fr.  chambre:Q.  Sp.  cambra;  Si>.  & 
Port,  camara ;  Ital.  camera ,'  Sw.  Jcammer,  from  Lat. 
camem=a  vaulted  room.]  [CAMBER  (2),  *.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  Au  apartment   in   a   house.     Now  generally 
applied  to  a  sleeping  apartment. 

*'The  chambir  was  all  full  of  light."— Goteer.-  C.  A., 
i.  102. 

^  Frequently  used  in  the  plural.    [CHAMBERS.] 
"A  bachelor  life  in  chambers,"— Thackeray. 

(2)  The  reception-room   in  a  palace;  generally 
called  the  presence-chamber. 

(3)  Any  hollow  space  or  compartment. 
*2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  grave,  as  the  resting-place  of  the  dead. 
"The  dark  caves  of  death,  and  chambers  of  the  grave." 

Prior, 

(2)  Aiesidence,  a  place  of  abode,  a  seat. 
"Sche  is  myronr  of  alle  curtesye, 

Hir  herte  is  verrey  chambre  of  holyneese." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  4,686-7. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law: 

*(1)  A  court  of  justice.    [STAR-CHAMBER.] 

(2)  A  judge's  private  room,  where  ho  sits  to  hear 

such  causes,  and  to  transact  such  business  as  may 

be  done  out  of  court. 

2.  Ordnance: 

*(1)  A_  kind  of  short  cannon,  like  a  mortar,  used 
for  rejoicings,  &c. 

"Names  given  them,  as  cannons,  demi-cannons,  chum- 
be  rs,  arquebuse,  musket,  Ac." — Camilen:  Remains. 

(2)  That  part  of  the  bore  of  a  gun  in  which  the 
charge  lies.  It  is  constructed  rather  larger  in  diam- 
eter than  the  rest  of  the  bore. 

"The  cartridge  cane  is  paper  instead  of  serge  or  flan- 
nel, and  a  blow  with  the  rammer  expands  the  charge 
in  the  chamber."— London  Daily  Kevft,  Nov.  20,  1876. 

(3)  The  place  in  a  mine  in  which  the  charge  is 
lodged. 

3.  Polity  <£  Commerce: 

(1)  The  place  of  meeting  of  a  legislative  a»i-m- 
bly;  hence,  the  assembly  itself. 

"By  a  majority  of  117  votes  the  French  Chamfer  of  Dep- 
uties lias  passed  the  Resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  .  .  ."—London  Time.*,  Nov.  16,  1877. 


chamber-practice 

( - 1  A  place  of  meeting  of  any  deliberative  body, 
If  Chamber  of  Commerce:  A  society  of  merchants 

and  traders  organized  to  promote  the  interest-;  of 

commerce.    [BOARD  OF  TRADE.] 
Chamber  of  Agriculture :  A  society  of   persons 

organized  to  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture. 

[BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE.] 

4.  Anatomy: 

Chambers  of  the  eye:  Two  spaces  between  the 
crystalline  lens  and  the  cornea  of  the  eye  divided 
off  by  the  iris :  that  before  the  iris  is  called  the  an- 
terior chamber,  and  that  behind  it  the  posterior 
chamber. 

"Petit  has,  from  an  examination  of  the  figure  of  the 
eye,  argued  against  the  possibility  of  a  til  m's  existence  in 
the  posterior  chamber." — Sharp. 

5.  Her.:   The   cylindrical   part  of    ordnance   is 
termed  a  chamber  in  blazoning  a  coat  of  arras,  as 
"ho  beareth  argent,  a  chevron  sable,  surmounted  of 
another  ermine,  between  three  chambers  placed 
transverse   the  escutcheon   of    the    second,   fired 
proper."    The  name  Chambers. 

6.  Naut.:    Clear  spaces  between    the   riders,  in 
those  vessels  which  have  floor  and  futtock  riders. 

7.  Inland  Navig. :  The  space  between  the  gates  of 
tho  locks  of  a  canal  in  which  the  boat  is  placed 
while  the  water  is  being  raised  or  lowered.  [LOCK.] 

8.  Vehicles:  An  indentation  on  the  inner  surface 
of  an  axle-box,  to  hold  grease. 

9.  Chemical   Works:  An    apartment   where  sub- 
limed objects  are  deposited,    as  sulphur,   lamp- 
black, arsenic,  zinc-white,  mercury,  and  other  con- 
densible  fumes. 

10.  Dyeing:  A  form    of  apparatus    for  steaming 
printed  cloths,  to  fix  the  colors.    (STEAM-COLORS.] 
It  is  about  12x9  feet,  and  9  feet  high,  the  interior 
furnished  with  frames  which  run  in  and  out  upon 
rollers  when  the  front  door  is  open.    The  frames 
have  cross-rods   provided    with    tenter-hooks    for 
suspending  the  cloths. 

11.  Founding: 

(1)  The   portions    of  a  mold  which  contain  llio 
exterior  form,  and  which  are  closed  over  the  core  in 
casting  hollow-ware. 

(2)  An   inclosed   space,  as  the  fire-chamber  of  a 
furnace. 

12.  Hydraul.:  The  part  of  a  pump  in  which  the 
bucket  or  plunger  works. 

13.  Pottery:  A  bedroom  urinal;    a  pot  to  receive 
chain  be  r-lye. 

B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compounds.) 

•chamber-child,  *chamber-chiel,  s.  A  vaU-t, 
an  attendant. 

"The  Duke  gave  his  chamfer-chiel  command,  thut  he 
should  drink  no  wine  that  night,  .  .  ." — J'itscottie,  p.  84. 

Chamber-council  (!),«.  A  private  or  secret  coun- 
cil. (Xuttall.) 

Chamber-counsel,  (1),  s.  An  attorney  who 
gives  advice  privately,  or  at  his  chambers,  and 
does  not  appear  in  court. 

'chamber-counsel  (2),  chamber-council  (2), 
*.  A  private  or  secret  counsel  or  thought. 

"  With  all  the  nearest-  things  to  my  heart,  as  well 
My  okamb*r*9tm*atl*    .    .    ." 

Shakesp..-   Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

*chamber-fellow,  *chamberfellow,  s.  One  who 
sliM'jtr*  in  the  same  room  ;  a  comrade. 

"  Thy  learned  chambtr-frll-nc." 

B.  Jonsun:  I'mtfiicood,  vi.,  p.  366. 

chamber-gauge,  s. 

Ord.:  A  gauge  used  in  verifying  the  size  of  a 
howitzer  or  mortar-ch amber. 

Chamber-hanging,  s.  Tapestry  or  other  lining 
of  a  wall  of  a  chamber. 

"  With  tokens  thus,  and  thus  !  averring  notes 
Of  chamber-lmnyiny,  pictures,  this  her  bracelet." 
Shakesp.;  Cumbeline,  v.  6. 

chamber-lye,  chamber-lie,  s.   Urine. 

"Your  chamber-tie  breeds  fleas  like  a  loach." — $hnkf*p. 
Henry  /P.,  1't.  I.,  ii.  1. 

chamber-maid,  chambermaid,  *. 

*1.  A  maid  who  attends  on  a  lady  when  dressing; 
a  lady's  maid. 

2.  One  who  cleans  and  arranges  bedroom?. 

chamber-master,  s.  A  shoemaker  who  makes 
up  his  own  material  at  home,  and  dispose  of  it  tu 
the  shops.  (Mayheir,  in  .\nnmtdale.) 

chamber-music,  «.  Vocal  or  instrumental 
music  suitable  for  being  performed  in  a  chamber,  as 
distinguished  from  that  adapted  for  a  concert- 
room. 

chamber-organ,  s.  A  small  organ  suitable  for 
use  in  a  private  house. 

Chamber-pot,  s.  A  vessel  for  urine  and  slops. 
[('HAMMER,  11.13.] 

chamber-practice,  s. 

Laic:  The  practice  or  profession  of  attorneys  who 
advise  clients  privately  in  their  chambers,  but  who 
do  not  appear  in  court  to  conduct  cases. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wSt,     here,     camel,     h5r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     we're,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      ae,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  lew. 
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chamber-stead 
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chamfret 


*Chamber-Stead,  s.    A  place  for  a  chamber. 
"If  love  be  so  dear  to  thee  thou  hast  a  cha»iber*stt>ad" 
— Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  xiv.  1X1. 

chamber-story,  s.    The  story  or  flat  of  a  house 
•on  which  the  sleeping  apartments  are  situated. 
9 ham  -ber,  r.  /.  &  t.    [CHAMBER,  s.] 
*A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  reside  in  or  occupy  as  a  chamber. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  rest,  to  repose. 

"You  shall  no  more    .     .    . 
Chamber  underneath  the  spreading-  okes." 

Ileywood:  Golden  Agf,  i.  1. 

2.  To  be  wanton  or  dissipated ;  to  act  lewdly  or 
immodestly. 

;i.  To  intrigue.    (Xuttall.) 

B.  Transitive: 

*I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  .*  To  inclose  or  shut  up,  as  in  a  chamber. 

"  To  make  the  vermine  flee  downe  into  the  lowest  parts 
-and  there  to  chamber  or  angle  themselves." — Titrberville: 
Hooke  of  Venerie,  p.  196, 

2.  Fig. :  To  shut  up,  to  confine. 

"Critias  mnnnced  and  thretened  hym,  onelesse  he 
•chambred  his  tongue  in  season." — Udall:  Ajw>i>h.  i.if  Eras- 
mus, p.  10. 

II.  Ordnance;  To  provide  or  construct  with  a 
chamber  for  the  reception  of  the  powder. 

"It  will  be  expensive  to  chamber  all  the  field-guns  in  the 
service."— London  Daily  News,  Nov.  20,  1876. 

*cham-ber-dek-in,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See 
extract.) 

"Chamberdekins  are  Irish  Beggars,  which  by  the  stat- 
ute of  1  Henry  V.,  c.  8,  were  by  a  certain  time  within  the 
same  statute  limited  to  avoyd 
this  land." — Les  Termes  de  la 
Ley,  f.  51. 

9ham>be"red,   a.    [Eng. 
•chamber;  -ed.] 

*I.  Ord.  Lang. :   Inclosed 
or  shut  up,  as  in  a  chamber. 

"  The  best  blood  chamber1 d  in 
his  bosom." 

Shakesp.:  Rich.  II.,  i.  1. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Conchol.:  Divided  into    Chambered  Shell  of 
compartments   or   sections  Nautilus. 

by  walls  or  partitions. 

"...  one  of  those  chambered  sheila  to  which  is  given 
the  name  of  Pearly  Nautilus."— Holmes.-  Atttoc.  of  Break- 
fast Table,  p.  38. 

2.  Ordnance:   Provided  or   constructed   with    a 
chamber  for  the  powder. 

"Three  12-pounder  guns  on  the  chambered  principle  are 
now  in  course  of  trial."—  London  Daily  Xewt,  Nov.  20,  1876. 

*cham -b§r-er,  *9ham-ber-ere,  *9ham-brere, 
3.  [Eng.  chamber;  -er.] 

1.  A  male  or  female  attendant  in  a  chamber;  a 
valet  or  lady's  maid. 

"  Abram  hndde  another  sone  Ismael  that  he  gat  upon 
Agar  his  chambrere." — Maundeville,  p.  102. 

2.  A  dissipated  person ;  one  who  indulges  in  lewd 
or  loose  speech  or  actions. 

"I  have  not  those  soft  parts  of  conversation, 
That  chamberers  have." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  3. 

3.  A  man  of  intrigue. 

*9ham  -ber-Ing,  a.  &  s.    [CHAMBER,  «.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Indulging  in  lewd  or  loose  speech  or 
actions;  lewd, dissipated. 

B.  As  sui>xt.: 

1.  Lewd,  wanton,  or  dissipated  behavior. 

2.  Intrigue. 

cham  ber-laln,  *c,ham-ber-ling,  *9hain-ber- 
lein,  *9ham -ber-lln,  *9ham-er-lane,  *9haum- 
ber-lein,  *chaum-ber-ling,  s.  [O.  -Fr.  chambre- 
lenet  chambreleint  chambrelin;  Ital.  camerlingo; 
Oer.  kdmmerling;  Sp.  camarlengo;  Port,  earner- 
iengo.  from  Low  Lat.  camarlingus,  camarlcngus, 
from  Lat.  camera=a  chamber.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Generally : 

(1)  A  person  who  has  the  charge  of  attending  to 
the  private  chambers  of  a  house. 

"His  chantberlean  hym  broghte  .  .  *  •  peyre  hose  of 
say."— Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  390. 

"Hise  princis  nnd  hise  chamburleyns." — Wycliffe  (Pur. 
vey):  1  Kings  uiv.  12. 

(2)  A  chamber  attendant. 

2.  Spec.:  An  officer  or  person  in  charge  of  the 
private  arrangements  of  a  nobleman  or  monarch. 

"  Of  this  castell  was  castellaine 
Elda  the  kinges  chamberlain?." 

Gmcer:  C.  A.,  i.  184. 


II.  Technically  • 

1.  Of  a  corporation  or  public  office :  A  receiver  of 
rents  and  revenues. 

"Erastus,  the  chamberlain  of  the  city,  saluteth  you." — 
Romans  xvi.  23. 

2.  Court: 

(1)  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  of  England   is   the 
sixth  officer  of  the  crown ;  a  considerable  part  of 
his  function  is  at  a  coronation ;  to  him  belongs  the 
provision  of  everything  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  he 
disposes  of  the  sword  of  state ;  under  him  are  tho 
gentleman  usher  of  the  black  rod,  yeomen  ushers, 
and  doorkeepers.     He  has  also  the  supervision  and 
licensing  of  all  theaters  and  plays. 

(2)  Lord  chamberlain  of  the  household  has  tho 
oversight  of   all  officers   belonging    to  tho  king's 
chambers,  except  the  precinct  of  the  bed-chamber. 

9ham  -ber-laln-Shlp,    s.      [Eng.    chamberlain; 
-ship.']    Tho  office  or  dignity  of  a  chamberlain. 
*9ham  -ber-lln, «.    [CHAMBERLAIN.] 
9ham-ber§,  s.pl.    [CHAMBER,  s.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang, :  Apartments,  lodgings. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  The  private  rooms  of  the  judges. 

(2)  The  office  of  a  barrister  in  the  Inns  of  Courts, 
England. 

Qham'-b@r-tln,  s.  [From  Chambertin.a  village 
in  the  department  of  the  Cote-d'Or,  France.]  A 
superior  kind  of  Burgundy  wine. 

"We  will  try  a  bottle  of  the  Chambertin  to-day,  Vin- 
cent."— Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer-  Pelham,  ch.  xxviii. 

*chamb'-let,  v.  [CAMLET,  s.]  To  variegate,  or 
mark  with  streaks. 

*cham  -blet-ed,  a.  [CAMLET,  CAMELOT.]  Varie- 
gated, varied. 

"  Some  have  the  veins  more 
varied    and    chambleted;    as    . 
oak,     whereof    wainscot     is 
made." — Bacon:  ATa(.  Hist. 

cham  -branle,     s. 
French.] 

Arch. :    An    ornamental 
bordering  on  the  sides  and 
tops   of  doors,   windows, 
and  fire-places.  This  orna- 
ment  is   generally   taken  Chambranle  to  Door  at 
from  the  architrave  of  the       St>  John's,  Devizes, 
order  of  the  building.    In 

window  frames  the  sill  is  also  ornamental,  forming 
a  fourth  side.  The  top  of  a  three-sided  chambranle 
is  called  the  transverse,  and  the  sides  ascendants. 

Cham'-bray,  s.  [Altered  from  Cambray  in 
Flanders  (?)  [CAMBRIC.]  Or  from  the  De  Cham- 
bray  family,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Normandy  (?).] 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  gingham;  plain  colors,  linen 
finish,  ladies'  dress-goods. 

*9ham-bre,  s.    [CHAMBER.] 

"  The  chambres  and  the  stables  weren  wyde." 

Chaucer:  The  Prologue,  1.  28. 

9ham  -brel,  s.    [GAMBREL.] 

Farriery:  The  joint  or  bending  of  the  hind  legs 
of  a  horse ;  tho  gambrel. 

*9ham-brl-er,  «.  [Eng.  chamber;  -ier=-er.]  A 
chamberlain. 

"  Never  Asian  cavaliers 
Could  boast  they  had  such  chambrfers." 

Cotton:  Burlesque  upon  Burlesque,  p.  270. 

Cha -meek,  s.  [Native  Guianian  word  (?).]  A 
monkey  (Ateles  subpentadactylus) ,  found  in  Guiana. 

cha-m6'-lS-6n,  *cha-mffi -le-6n,  *cha-mse- 
lS-6,  s.  [Lat.  chamozleon^  from  Gr.  chamaileon  =  a, 
dwarf  lion;  from  chamai=on  the  ground,  hence, 
small,  dwarf,  and  leon=a  lion.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  (chiefly  of  the  form  cha- 
meleon) : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  animal  known  to  naturalists  as  Chamce- 
leo  africanus.    Owing  to  the  rete  mucosum  contain- 
ing  two   kinds   of  coloring    matter,   the    nnimal 
frequently  changes  color  to  the  eye  of  tho  observer, 
a  property  which   has  rendered  it  an    object   of 
curiosity  in  all  ages.    It  was  anciently  fabled  to 
live  on  air.    It  has  but  five  cervical  vertebrae.    The 
hind  as  well  as  fore  toes  are  five;  trunk  mounted 
high   on   the  legs,    forming   an  exception  to  the 
majority    of   reptiles;   lungs,  very    large;    tongue 
cylindrical,  extensile,  and  retractile,  terminating 
in  a  dilated  and  tubular  tip  covered  with  a  glutin- 
ous   secretion,    by   means   of   which    tho  animal 
catches  its  food  of  insects,  flies,  &c.    Reproduction 
by  means  of  eggs. 

"As  the  chameleon,  which  is  known 
To  have  no  colors  of  his  own." — Prior. 

(2)  Any  other  species  of  tho  same  family. 

2.  Fig.:  A  politician  or  other  public  man  who 
shows  great  facility  in  changing  or  pretending  to 
change  his  sentiments,  thus  suiting  his  "  color  "  to 
his  place. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  ZoOl.  (chieflu  of  the  form  chamreleo) :  A  genus 
of  Saurian  reptiles,  with  feet  and  tail  organized  fop 
climbing   trees.    They   live   on   flies   and   insects. 
They  spend    their  lives   in   trees,  and  are   found 
widely  distributed  in  Africa,  East  Indies,  Madagas- 
car, South  of  Spain,  &c.    [UHAM.SLEO.] 

2.  Astron.   (of  the  form  chameleon) :  A  constel- 
lation near  the  south  pole,  established  by  Bayer. 

3.  Dot. :  A  term  used  chiefly  in  tho  two  following 
designations  of  plants:  Black  chamceleon:  Cardo- 
patum  corymbosum;    White  chamceleon:   Carlina 
gummifera. 

chameleon-like,  a.    Like  a  chameleon. 

"These  animals  also  escape  detection  by  a  very  extraor- 
dinary, chameleon-like  power  of  changing  their  color." — 
Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  i.,  p.  7. 

chameleon  mineral,  s. 

Chem.:  r^MNOj.  A  name  given  to  potassium 
manganate,  from  the  change  of  color  it  undergoes 
during  its  conversion  into  permanganate.  Obtained 
by  fusing  MNO2  black  oxide  of  manganese  with 
potash,  and  a  little  nitrate  of  potash.  Its  solution 
in  water  is  green,  and  gradually  changes  into  blue, 
purple,  and  red.  It  is  sold  as  Condy's  fluid ;  it  is  a 
valuable  disinfecting  agent;  a  small  quantity  of 
the  rod  fluid  diluted  with  water  and  placed  in  a 
soup-plate  will  keep  a  sick-room  perfectly  whole- 
some. 

*cha-me'-le-ftn-lze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  chameleon;  -ize.] 
To  change  into  various  colors.    (Bailey.) 
*cham-ell,  s.    [CAMEL.] 

"  Chamell,  best.    Camelus." — Prompt.  Parv. 

*cham'-e-lot,  s.    [CAMLET.] 

"And  wav*d  upon  like  water  Chamelot.'^ 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV^i.  45. 

fham  -fer,  v.  t.    [CHAMFER,  s.] 

1.  To  cut  a  furrow  or  gutter  in,  as  in  a  column ;  to 
groove,  to  channel,  to  flute. 

2.  To  bevel  off;  to  cut  or  grind  the  edge  of  any- 
thing originally  right-angled. 

Cham  -fer,  *9ham  -fret,  s.  [O.  Fr.  chamfrein, 
chanfrain.J  The  arris  of  anything  originally  right- 
angled  cut  aslope  or  leve.1,  so  that  tho  plane  it.  then 
forms  is  inclined  less  than  a  right  angle  to  the  other 
planes  which  it  intersects.  If  it  is  not  carried  the 
whole  extent  of  the  piece,  it  is  returned  and  then  is 
said  to  be  stop-chamfered.  If  the  arris  be  taken  oft 
more  on  one  side  than  the  other,  it  is  said  to  be 
splayed  or  beveled. 

9ham  -fered,  *9ham -fred,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CHAM- 
FER, i4.] 

1.  Lit. :  Grooved,  splayed,  beveled. 

2.  Fig. :  Wrinkled,  furrowed  with  wrinkles. 
"Comes  the  breme  Winter  with  chamfred  browes, 

Full  of  wrinckles  and  frostie  furrowes." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar,  ii. 

Cham'-fer-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  a.    [CHAMFER,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  cutting  down  or  beveling 
the  edge  of  anything  originally  right-angled;  a 
chamfer  or  bevel. 

chamferlng-bit,  «.  A  boring-tool  with  a  conical 
cutter  adapted  to  chamfer  the  edge  of  a  hole  to 
enable  it  to  receive  the  head  of  a  screw.  [BIT.] 

chamfering-tool, «. 

Saddlery :  A  tool  for  paring  down  the  thickness 
of  a  leathern  strap  near  the  edge,  making  a  cham- 
fer. It  is  called  thinning  the  edge,  and  is  sometimes 
preliminary  to  sewing  and  at  other  times  to  fitting 
the  edge  into  its  place  in 
tho  harness. 

*cham'-fer-y\  *cham'- 
fer-Je,  adv.  [Eng.  cham- 
fer ;  -y.~\  Channel-wise,  in 
grooves. 

"With    rent    rocks   cham- 

ferye  sharded." 
Stanyhttrst:  Virg.  &neid,v\ii. 

*cham'-frain,  *9ham'- 
fr6n,  *9hamp -train,  a. 
[O.  Fr.  chanfrain;  Fr. 
chanfrein ;  from  Celt.cam, 
cawim=crooked,  and  Lat.  ~,t 

/roTW=forehead,  front,  or    Chamiram  (Hy.  MIL). 
frenum  —  a      bridle. 
(Mahn.)] 

Ancient     Armor:   The 
frontlet  of  a  barded  or  armed  horse   usually  hav- 
ing a  spike  between  tho  eyes. 

9ham  -fred,  a.    [CHAMFERED.] 

*9ham  -fret,  s.    [CHAMFEB,  s.] 

Carpentry : 

1.  A  groove  or  furrow. 

2.  A  bend  produced  by  cutting  off  the  edge  of  a 
right  angle. 


K- 


(From  Meyrictfs  Ancient 
Armor.) 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     e;ist.    ph  -    f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  -  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


chamfret 

9ham  -fret,  r.  t.  [CHAMFRET,  a.1]  To  chamfer  or 
bevel  off. 

" Eitibrasfr.  To  skue  or  chamfret  off  the  jaumbes  of  a 
doore,  or  window." — Cotgrave. 

$ham  -fret-Ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [CHAMFRET,  v.J 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  substantive : 
Building: 

1.  The  act  of  beveling  or  splaying  the  edge  of  a 
right  angle,  &c. 

"  Embrasure.  The  skuing,  splaying  or  chamfretting  of  a 
doore  or  window." — Cotgrave. 

2.  The  splay  of  a  window,  &c. 
*9ham'-fr6n,  s.    [CHAMFEAIX.] 

"...  his  gallant  war-horse  .  .  .  with  a  chamfron 
or  plaited  head-piece  upon  Ma  head." — Scott;  Ivanjioe, 
ch.  ii. 

Cham'-I-an,  a.    [From  Cham=Ham,  the  son  of 
Noah,  and  Eug^  suflf.  -ian.~\    Pertaining  to  Ham. 
"Used  of  the  oasis,  now  called  Siwah,  in  the  Libyan 
desert,  in  which  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Aminon,  vis- 
ited by  Alexander  the  Great,  was  situated. 
"  There  in  a  silent  shade  of  laurel  brown 
Apart  the  Chamian  Oracle  divine." 

Tennyson:  Early  Sonnets,  iv. 

Cham'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.  chama  (q.v.),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.suff.  -/dee.] 

Zool.  <&Palceont.:  A  family  of  Conchiferous  Mol- 
lusks,  section  Siphonida.  They  have  thick  inequi- 
valve  shells,  attached  by  a  valve  to  rocks  or  other 
foreign  bodies.  The  huge  teeth  are  two  in  .one 
valve  and  one  in  the  other,  the  adductor  impres- 
sions large,  the  pallial  line  simple.  Only  recent 
genus  Chama  (q.  v.)  ;  fossil,  Diceras,  &c. 

ChanFls-SO  -a,  s.  [Named  after  Aldelbert  Von 
Chamisso,  a  distinguished  poet,  naturalist  and 
traveler  who  died  at  Berlin  in  1838.] 

Sot. :  A  genus  of  tropical  plants  of  the  order  Am- 
aranthacese,  with  alternate  leaves  and  flowers  in 
axillary  or  terminal  spikes  or  gltobular  heads. 

§ham  -lan-rle,  s.  [From  O.  Fr.  chamellan=a. 
chamberlain.]  [CHALMERL ANE.  ] 

*cham  -let,  s.    [CAMLET,  CAMELOT.] 

"To  make  a  chamlet,  draw  five  lines,  waved  overthwart, 
if  your  diapering  consist  of  a  double  line." — Pettchitmt 
On  Drawing. 

*cham-lothe,  *cham  -let, «.  [CAMLET.]  Came- 
lot  or  camlet. 

**Of  chamlothe  of  sylk  to  be  ane  velicotte,  and  ane  vas- 
quiiie,  xvii  elle  and  half."— Chalmers:  Jfary,  i.  207. 

cham-ock,  «.    [CAMUOCK.] 

cham'-ois  (ols  as  wa),  s.  [Fr.  chamois;  Ital. 
camoseio,  camozza;  Sp.  camuza,  gamuza;  from  O. 
Ger.  gamz;  GeT.gemze;  Sp.  gamo—o.  fallow-buck. J 

1.  Zool.:  An  antelope,  KwpieaprofraffW*,  formerly 
called  Antilope  Rupicapra.    It  is  the  only  antelope 
found  wild   in  Eu- 
rope, and  in  phys- 
ical character  it  is 

somewhat  aber- 
rant, approaching 
the  sheep  and 
goats.  It  is  about 
three  feet  three 
inches  high,  with 
two  parallel  horns 
six  or  seven  inches 
long,  and  no  beard. 
It  is  densely  clothed 
with  hair.  It  is 
found  on  high 
mountain  ranges, 
specially  on  the 
Alps,  the  Pyrenees, 
the  Carpathian 
mountains,  and 
those  of  Greece,  Chamois, 

besides  which  it  is 

believed  to  exist  also  on  those  of  the  Taurus  and  of 
the  Caucasus. 

"These  are  the  beasts  which  ye  shall  eat;  the  ox,  the 
sheep,  .  .  the  wild  ox.  and  the  chamois." — Dent.  xiv. 
4,6. 

2.  Comm.  (Shammy,  Chamois-leather) :   The  name 
indicates  that  this  leather  is  made  from  the  skin 
of  the  Chamois  (Rupicapra  tragus),  but  the  skins 
of  sheep,  goats,  deer,  calves,  and  the  split  hides  of 
other  animals,  are  used  for  making  this  kind  of 
leather;  the  superior  kinds  of   which  are  called 
chamois,  and  the  inferior,  wash-leather.    The  skins 
are  unhaired  in  a  lime-vatt  and  scraped  on  a  beam 
in  the  ordinary  way.    The  lime  is  removed  in  a  batli 
by  lactic  or  acetic  acid,  and  the  skins  are  then 
frizzed.    This  process  consists  in  rubbing  the  skins 
with  pumice  or  the  blunt  end  of  a  round  knife, 
until  the  grain  is  removed,  the  skin  softened,  and 
reduced   to   an   even   thickness  throughout.    The 
skins  are  then  pressed  to  expel  water,  fulled  by 
wooden  hammers,  spread,  treated  with  oil— fish-oil 
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beinff  preferable  —  rolled  up  and  again  fulled,  to 
distribute  the  oil  throughout  the  bundle.  They  are 
then  taken  out,  unfolded,  dried,  re-oiled,  and  again 
rolled  and  fulled.  These  processes  are  repeated 
till  the  effect  is  fully  accomplished,  heat  being 
applied  during  the  latter  portion,  by  mean1*  of  sus- 
pending the  skins  in  a  store-room.  Superfluous  oil 
is  removed  by  a  short  steeping  in  a  dilute  alkaline 
lye;  the  skins  are  then  wrung,  dried,  suppled  by 
stretching,  and  polished  by  rolling. 

chamois-leather,  s.    [CHAMOIS,  2.] 

cham  -oifj-ite  (oi  as  wa),  s.  [From  Chamoison, 
where  it  occurs  ;  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.*)  (q.  v.).j 

Min.  :  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina  and  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  occurring  as  a  compact  or  oolitic 
iron  ore  at  Chamoison,  near  Saint  Maurice,  in  the 
Valois. 

cham'-6-mile,  s.    [CAMOMILE.] 

cham-or  -Chis,  s.  [Gr.  chamai=on  the  ground, 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  orchis  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  A  pretty  little  Alpine  plant,  constituting  a 
genus  of  the  order  Orchidace«, 

champ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  champayer  champeyer, 
champoyer=to  graze  in  fields;  Fr.  champ—  a  field, 
from  Lat.  campus  (J/aAn).  But  Prof.  Skeat  says  it 
is  of  Scand.  origin.  Cf.  Sw.  dial.  fcdm*a=to  chew 
with  difficulty,  to  champ  ;  Icel.  kiapta  =  to-  chatter, 
to  move  the  jaws;  kiapti—&  jaw,  allied  to  Gr. 
gamphai~thQ  jaws  ;  Sans.  jamtha=SL  jaw,  a  tooth.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  bite  with  repeated  actions   of  the  teeth, 
especially  of  a  horse  biting  at  a  curb  or  bit. 

(a)  Literally: 

"  The  fiend  reply'd  not,  overcome  with  rape; 
But,  like  a  proud  steed  rein'd,  went  haughty  on, 
(.'humping  his  iron  curb."          Milton.-  P.  L.,  iv.  859. 

t(*>)  Fig.:  To  be  impatient. 

"  Fit  retribution!  Gaul  may  ctutmp  the  bit 
And  foam  in  fetters;  but  is  Earth  more  free?" 

Byron:  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  III.  xix. 

2.  To  devour  greedily  and  roughly. 

"  A  tobacco  pipe  happened  to  break  in  my  mouth,  and 
the  pieces  left  such  a  delicious  roughness  on  my  tongue, 
that  I  champed  up  the  remaining  part."  —  Spectator. 

3.  To  chop,  to  mash,  to  cut  fine. 
*4.  To  mince,  to  cut  fine 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  perform  the  action  of  biting  fre- 
quently. 

*2.  Fig.  :  To  fret,  to  fume. 

"  Th.ey  began  to  repent  of  that  they  had  done,  and 
irefully  to  champ  upon  the  bit  they  had  taken  into  their 
mouths."  —  Hooker. 

champ  (1),  s.  [CHAMP,  r.]  The  act  of  biting  with 
frequent  action  of  the  teeth. 

9!!  amp  (2),*9hampe,s.  [Fr.c&amp;  Ital.  campo, 
from  Lat.  campus—  a  field.] 

1.  Her.  :  The  field  or  ground  of  a  shield. 

"  Thecftampe  of  the  feld  was  goules."—  Lydgate, 

2.  Arch.  :  The  field  or  ground  on  which  carving  is 
raised. 

3.  Tapestry  :  The  area  or  field  on  which  figures  in 
tapestry  are  raised. 

*4.  Illuminating:  The  space  left  in  old  MSS.  for 
illuminated  capitals  or  vignettes. 

5.  A  mire.    (Scotch.) 

cliamp  (3),  s.  [From  champa  (pron.  chiimpa), 
the  East  Indian  name  of  the  tree  which  furnishes 
the  wood.] 

Sot.  :  The  wood  of  Michel  ia  excelsa. 

9ham'-pac,  9ham-pak,  s.  [Sansc.  and  Beng. 
champaka.] 

Bot.  :  A  beautiful  East  Indian  tree,  of  the  natural 
order  Magnoliacese.  It  is  sacred  to  Vishnu,  and  the 
Hindoo  women  adorn 
their  dark  hair  with  its 
highly  fragrant  orange- 
coloredflowers.  The  Bud- 
dhists also  regard  it  as 
sacred.  The  wood  of 
Michelia  Rheedii,  prob- 
ably only  a  variety  of  JI. 
champaca-,  is  used  at 
Bombay  for  the  construc- 
tion of  furniture,  &c. 

"  The  maid  of  India  bless'd 

again  to  hold 
In  her  full  hair  the  cham* 

pac's  leaves  of  gold." 
Moore:  L.R.;   The   I'vfled 
Prophet. 


Champac. 
I.  Stamen.        2.  Fruit. 


cham-pagne  ,  *cham-pane  ,  qham-paign  (ii 
fpagne  and  paign  as  pan)  ,  '«.  ("From  Champagne, 
in  Franco,  where  it  was  originally  made.]  A  kind  of 
brisk,  sparkling  wine.  Champagnes  are  divided 
into  four  categories:  Sparkling  Grauot,  Ordinary 
Sparkling,  Half  Sparkling,  and  Tisane  de  Cham- 
pagne, or  they  may  be  classed  as  still,  sparkling, 
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and  gcmi-pparkling.  They  are  either  sweet  or  dry,. 
according  to  the  extent  to  which  fermentation  has- 
been  carried.  In  the  manufacture  of  Champagne 
black  grapes  of  the  first  quality  are  usually1  em- 
ployed. The  breakage  or  the  bottles  in  those 
sparkling  wines  amounts  frequently  to  thirty  per 
cent.  Much  of  the  Champagne  sold  is  spurious, 
being  manufactured  from  a  cheap  white  wine 
sweetened  with  sugar,  and  colored.  Sometimes  ir 
consists  entirely  of  wine  made  from  gooseberries 
or  rhubarb  sweetened,  and  charged  with  carbonic- 
acid  gas.  As  in  all  other  products  of  the  grape, 
California  has  taken  a  pre-eminent  position,  so  in 
regard  to  the  manufacture  of  effervescent  wines,  the 
California  article  being  pronounced  by  unpreju- 
diced judges  fully  equal  to  the  best  French  product. 
'*  As  is  the  wit  it  gives,  the  gay  Champaign." 

Thomson:  The  Seasons;  Autumn, 

Cham '-paign  (2)  (paign  as  pan),  *9ham>pain 
(1),  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  champaigne,  campaigned 
[CAMPAIGN.] 

A.  -4s  substantive: 

1.  Flat,  open  country. 

"...  the  Canaanites,  which  dwell  in  the  champaign 
over  against  Gilgal,  beside  the  plains  of  Moreh  t" — Dent, 
ii.  307 

2.  A  field. 

"His  bounding  helmet  on  the  champaign  rung, 
Achilles'  plume  isstain'd  with  dust  and  gore." 

Pope;  Homers  Iliad,  bk.  xvi.,  1.  95^60. 

B.  As  adj.:  Flat,  open. 

"The  champaign  hend 
Of  a  steep  wilderness,  whose  hairy  sides 
Access  denied."  .Milton;  P.  L.,  iv.  134. 

pham  -pain  (2), ».    [CAMPAIGN.] 

Her. ;  A  mark  of  dishonor  in  the  coat  of  arms  of 
one  who  has  killed  a  prisoner  of  war  after  he  has 
asked  for  quarter.  . 

champaln-line,  s. 

Arch.:  A  conjunction  of  straight  lines,  formerly 
called  indentations,  the  sides  of  which  are  parallel 
and  similar  to  each  other. 

cham  -pan,  s.  [Apparently  from  their  being  flat 
and  open,  as  champaign  country.] 

Comm.;  A  small,  flat-bottomed  vessel  with  one- 
sail,  used  in  China  and  Japan. 

ghamped  (1),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CHAMP,  r.] 

champed  (2),  a,  [CHAMP  (2),s.]  Having  raised 
figures ;  embossed,  diapered. 

"  I  saw  all  claith  of  gold  men  might  deuise 
• — Satine  figures  champ  it  with  fiouris  and  bewis." 
Palace  of  Hotior,  i.  46. 

9ham'-per,  s.  [Eng.  champ;  -cr.]  One  who- 
champs  or  bites  greedily  and  violently. 

"  Damsels,  whether  dignified  or  distinguished  under 
some  or  all  of  the  following  denominations,  towit,  trash- 
eaters,  oatmeal-chewers,  pipe-cAawpers."— Spectator,  No. 
431. 

cham  -pe"r-tor,  s.  [O.  Fr.  c/iamper?eur=onewho> 
shares  in  fields  or  field-rents.]  [CHAMPERTY.] 

Law:  One  who  moves  suits,  or  causes  them  to  bo- 
moved,  either  by  his  own  or  other's  procurement, 
and  pursues,  at  his  proper  cost,  to  have  part  of  the 
land  in  contest,  or  part  of  the  gains.  (Cowel.) 

'Cham'-per-tous,  a.  [Eng.  champert(y);  -ousj 
Divided,  shared. 

"This  champfrtoits  combination  hath  gone  about  by 
mere  shows  of  pro<tf."—Bp.  Hall:  H'orta,  i.  372.  {Davits.  > 

$ham'-per-tyS  gharn -par-tie,  «.  [Norm.  Fr. 
champartt  from  Low  Lat.  campus  partitus :  campus 
=a  field;  par?#««=divided;  partior=to  divide.] 

Law:  An  agreement  on  the  part  of  a  stranger 
having  otherwise  no  interest  in  the  cause  to  main- 
tain any  man  in  his  suit,  upon  condition  to  have 
part  of  the  thingwhen  it  is  recovered.  [CHAMPAET.} 

Oham-pignon  (pignon  as  pin  -yong),  s.  [Fr., 
from  champ;  Lat.  campus— a  field.  In  Ital.  cam- 
pignuolo.] 

Bot. :  A  species  of  mushrooms  (Arjaricus  Oreades). 
The  Champignon  grows  in  fairy  rings,  generally  of 
a  few  feet  only  in  diameter.  It  luxuriates  most  in 
a  sandy  soil.  The  pileus  when  moist  is  of  a  dull 
fawn  color;  when  dry,  creamy  white.  Stem  tough 
with  a  villous  bark ;  gills  broad,  cream-colored,  f rec- 
from  any  attachment  to  the  stem,  and  very  distant. 
It  is  exceDent  as  a  fricassee,  or  stewed  like  common 
mushrooms.  (Treas.  of  Bot.} 

"He  viler  friends  with  doubtful  mushrooms  treats, 
Secure  for  you,  himself  champignons  eats." 

Boicles:  Juvenal,  sat.  v. 

champignon-rail,  s. 

Railroad  Engineering;  A  rail  having  a  rounded 
upper  surface. 

9hamp'-Ing,  pr,  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CHAMP,  r.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  c&  particip.  adj.:   In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

"  No  rude  sound  shall  reach  thine  ear, 

Armor's  clang,  or  war-steed  champing." 

Scotte  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  3L 


fate,    fat,    fare,     Amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    si're,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cttre,    unite,     cfir,     rule,     fill;     try,     Syrian,     ae,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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C.  Assubst,:  The  act  of  biting  with  frequent  or 
Tiolent  action  of  the  tooth. 

9ham  -pl-6n  (*2),  *9ham-pi-oun,  *§ham-py-on, 
*cam-py-on,  *c.haun-pi-ounl  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr. 
champion,  cumin'on  ;  Ital.  campion**:  Sp.  campeon; 
Port,  campeao:  O.  H.  Ger.  champhio,  kampjo;  Ger. 
kfiiupe,  from  Low  Lat.  campio=a  gladiator ;  from 
4ampits=  a  field,  a  place  of  battle.] 

A.  .-Is  sithntuntive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  fighter,  a  warrior,  a  boxer. 

"Champyon  or  campyon.  Cainpiu,  athl-'tn,  j>t<y<V."— 
Prompt.  Parr. 

"A  cAampioim  is  in  the  place 
That  hath  iwroug-ht  me  sorwe." 

'•'•t.iK'lun,  203. 

2.  One  who  engages  iu  a  duel  or  battle  on  behalf 
of  another. 

'"Tis  therefore  sober  nnd  good  men  are  sntl 
For  England's  glory,  weeing-  it  wax  pale 
And  sickly,  while  her  champions  wear  their  hearts 
So  loose  to  private  duty,  that  no  brain    .    .    . 
Can  dream  them  trusty."  Coicper:  7'  tsA,  v.  511. 

"  What  checks  the  flery  soul  of  James? 
Why  site  that  champion  of  the  dames 
Inactive  oil  his  steed?" 

Scottf  Jtfarm/oii,  vi.  20. 

3.  A  stout-hearted  warrior ;  a  noble  knight. 

"The  meeting  of  these  champions  proud 
Seemed  like  the  bursting  thunder-cloud." 

Scott:  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Min*tr*-l.  in.  5. 

4.  One  who  is  the  acknowledged  superior  in  any 
«xerciso. 

5.  A  strong  supporter  or  defender  of  anything. 
*II.  Old  JsngnSh  Law;   One  who  maintained  a 

cause  by  wagor  of  battle.  When  a  tenant  in  a  writ 
of  right  plead  the  general  issue,  i.  e.,  that  he  had 
more  right  to  hold  than  the  demandant  to  recover, 
and  offered  to  prove  it  by  the  body  of  his  champion, 
the  demandant  had  the  option  of  refusing  or  accept- 
ing the  proposal.  If  he  did  the  latter,  then  the 
tenant's  champion  being  produced  threw  down  his 
^jage  or  glove,  which  his  opponent's  champion  took 
-up.  A  piece  of  ground,  sixty  feet  square,  was  then 
inclosed  with  lists.  \Vithin  it  the  champions,  if 
brave  enough,  fought  till  the  stars  appeared:  and 
if  the  champion  of  the  tenant  held  his  own  till  that 
time,  he  gained  the  victory  for  his  employer  or 
friend,  while  if  vanquished,  the  land  for  which  ho 
contended  was  lost.  Sometimes  the  fight  was  ter- 
minated prematurely  by  one  of  the  champions 
proving  "  recreant,"  and  pronouncing  what  Black- 
stone  calls  "  the  horrible  word  *  craven.'"  The  man 
who  did  so  was  believed  to  be  permanently  dis- 
graced, and  was  never  in  future  put  on  a  jury,  or 
even  allowed  to  appear  as  a  witness  in  a  court  of 
law. 

"  In  pur  common  law,  champioti  is  taken  no  less  for  him 
that  trieth  the  combat  in  his  own  case,  than  for  him  that 
fighteth  in  the  case  of  another." — ru»W. 

B.  As  adj.:  Holding  the  place  or  position   of  a 
champion ;  the  acknowledged  superior  in  anything. 

"  The  emperor's  wish  to  check  the  tyranny  of  the  pre- 
fects and  tax-gatherers  was.  strongly  marked  in  the  case 
of  the  champion  fighting-cock.  — Sharjje;  History  of 
E'j'tl'f,  ch.  xi. 

^[  Champion  of  the  King,  or  Queen,  or  of  the 
Realm :  An  ancient  otHcer  who,  at  the  coronation  of 
English  kings,  while  the  king  was  at  dinner,  rode 
armed  cap-a-pit  into  Westminster  Hall,  and  with  a 
proclamation  made  by  a  herald  threw  down  his 
gauntlet  and  challenged  any  who  disputed  the  king's 
right  to  the  throne  to  single  combat.  His  fee  was  a 
gilt  cup,  with  a  cover,  filled  with  wine.  The  cere- 
mony lias  been  discontinued. 

^[  For  the  difference  between  cltampiim  and  com- 
batant see  COMBATANT. 

$ham  -pl-6n,  r.  t.    [CHAMPION,  s.] 

*1.  To  challenge,  as  to  a  combat. 

"  The  seed  of  Banquo  kings  ! 
Rather  than  so,  come.  Fate,  into  tne  list, 
And  champivti  me  to  th'  utterance." 

Shakesi,.;   Mnt'Itsth,   Hi.  1. 

2.  To  fight  for  or  defend  as  a  champion;  to  sup- 
port, protect,  or  defend. 

9ham'-pl-6ned,  p«.  par.  or  a.  [CHAMPION',  i\] 
Furnished  with  or  defended  by  a  champion. 

"  fhampionfit  or  unchampioned,  thou  diest  by  the 
stake  or  fagot." — SVof/.-  Iranhne,  ch.  xxxix. 

t9ham  -pl-6n-ess,  s.  [Eng.  champion ;  -ess.]  .A 
female  champion. 

"  Not  she,  the  championes*  of  old. 
In  Spenser's  magic  tale  enrolled." 

Scott:  jtfarmion,  Introd.  to  canto  v. 

9ham-pI-6n'-I-a,  s.  [Named  after  Lieut.-Col. 
Champion,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Inkerman.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  cyrtan- 
dreous  division  of  Gesneracefe,  characterized  as 

having  the  seeds  without  albumen,  and  the  fruit 
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wholly  free.  The  only  species  is  from  Ceylon. 
Calyx  hairy,  and  cut  into  five  equal  linear-subulate 
lobes;  corolla  white,  glabrous,  and  rotate,  with  a 
very  short,  tube  and  four-parted  limb.  Stamens 
four,  equal ;  ovary  one-celled ;  style  filiform, 
cham  -pl-6n-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [CH.or- 

PIOX,  V.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.par.  e&  partic.  adj.:  In  senses  cor- 
responding to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  Aasubst,:  The  act  of  defending  or  fighting  for 
us  a  champion. 

*9ham  -pl-6n-lze,  r.  i.  [Eng.  champion;  -i-ze.] 
To  contest  for  mastery,  to  champion. 

"With  reed-like  lance,  and  with  a  blunted  blade, 
To  champ  ionize  under  n  tented  shade." 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas. 

9ham -pl-6n-snlp,  s.  [Eng.  champion;  -ship.] 

1.  The  act  of  championing ;  the  state  of  being  a 
champion  for  another. 

2.  Tne  position  or  state  of  being  the  acknowledged 
superior  in  any  exercise  or  pursuit ;  superiority. 

*9ham-pi-oun,  s.    [CHAMPION.] 

"Thanne  seyde  Gamelyn  to  the  champioun." 

Chaucer:  The  Cokes  Tale  uf  Gamelyn,  238. 

*Qham  -poe,  r.  t.    [SHAMPOO.] 

"  Horses  are  much  refreshed  by  champoeing." — Southey; 
Q>t'irt.  Ret:,  xii.  200. 

chan-ar'-$Il-lite,  s.  [From  ChafiarciU(o),  in 
Chili,  where  it  is  found,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.) 
(q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  silver-white  shining  arsenio-antimonial 
ore  from  Chafiarcillo,  disseminated  through  calcito. 
It  is  a  variety  of  Dyscrasite  (q.  v.).  Composition: 
Antimony,  19'6-21'4;  arsenic,  23'8-22'3;  silver,  53'6- 
53'3;  iron,  3*0.  (Dana.) 

change,  *9hean9e,  *$heaun9e,  *9haun9e, 
*9hans,  ;::<jliaunse,  s.,  a.  &  adr.  [O.  Fr.  cheance, 
from  cheoir=to  fall;  Ital.  cadenza,  from  Low  Lat. 
cadentia—o.  chance,  from  carfo=to  fall.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  accident,  a  casual  occurrence  or  event. 

'' .  .  .  it  was  a  chance  that  happened  to  us."— I  Sam. 
vi.  9. 

"  To  say  a  thing-  is  a  chance  or  casualty,  as  it  relates  to 
second  causes,  is  not  profaneness,  but  u  great  truth  .  .  ." 
— South. 

2.  Fortune;  the    cause   or   origin   of   fortuitous 
events. 

"  May  hope,  when  everlasting-  Fate  shall  yield 
To  fickle  Chance,  and  Chaos  judge  the  strife." 

Milton:  I'.  L.t  ii. 

3.  The  act  of  fortune,  the  course  of  events. 
"...    the  art  of  catching  the  tone  of  any  society 

into  which  chance  might  throw  him."—  Hacattiut/.  liixt. 
E)ig.,  ch.  xii. 

4.  The  quality  of  being  without  any  defined  or 
recognized  cause ;  fortuity. 

"Chance  ie  but  a  mere  name,  and  really  nothing  in  it- 
self; a  conception  of  our  minds,  and  only  a  compendious 
way  of  speaking,  whereby  we  would  express,  that  such 
effects  as  are  commonly  attributed  to  chance,  were  verily 
produced  by  their  true  and  proper  causes,  bat  without 
their  design  to  produce  them/' — Bentley. 

5.  The  event,  success,  or  result  of  things. 
"  Turne  we  our  steeds;  that  both  in  equal)  tilt 

May  meete  ugaine,  and  each  take  happy  <-h<muri\" 

Spenser;  F.  <?.,  III.  viii.  18. 

6.  An  unlucky  event ;  misfortune,  ill-luck. 

"  You  were  us'd 

To  say  extremity  was  the  trier  of  spirits, 
That  common  chances  common  men  could  bear." 
Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  1. 

7.  The  possibility  or   probability   of  any  occur- 
rence. 

"  Thus  he  taught  the  game  of  hazard, 
Thus  displayed  it  and  explained  it, 
Running  through  its  various  chances." 

Longfellow:  The  Song  of  Hiawatha,  xvi. 

8.  An  opportunity  offered. 

r  The  last  chance ;  The  last  remaining  hope. 

The  main  chance :  The  principal  or  most  impor- 
tant opportunity  offered  to  one. 

To  take  care  of  or  mind  the  main  chance:  To 
watch  one's  best  opportunity  to  look  after  one's  self, 
or  one's  own  interests,  before  those  of  others* 

T"  (1)  After  pointing  out  the  heathenish  character 
of  the  three  words  chance,  fortune,  and  fate,  Crabb 
thus  distinguishes  between  them:  "In  this  ordi- 
nary sense  chance  is  the  generic,  fortune  and  fate 
are  specific  terms:  chance  applies  to  all  tilings 
personal  or  otherwise ;  fortune  and /ate  are  mostly 
said  of  that  which  is  personal.  Chance  neither 
forms  orders  or  designs;  neither  knowledge  or  in- 
tention is  attributed  to  it;  its  events  are  uncertain 
and  variable :  fortune  forms  plans  and  designs,  but 
without  choice ;  we  attribute  to  it  an  intention 
without  discernment;  it  is  said  to  be  blind:  fate 


chance 

forms  plans  and  chains  of  causes;  intention,  knowl- 
edge, and  power  are  attributed  to  it;  its  views  are 
fixed,  its  results  decisive.  A  person  goes  as  chance 
directs  him  when  he  has  no  express  object  to  deter- 
mine his  choice  one  way  or  other;  his  fortune  favors 
him,  if  without  any  expectation  he  gets  the  thing 
he  wishes ;  his  fate  wills  it,  if  ho  reaches  thedesired 
point  contrary  to  what  he  intended.  Men's  success 
in  their  undertakings  depends  oftener  on  chance 
than  on  the  ability ;  we  are  ever  ready  to  ascribe  to 
ourselves  what  we  owe  to  our  good  fortune;  it  is  the 
fate  of  some  men  to  fail  in  every  thing  they  under- 
take. " 

(2)  Chance  and  probability  are   thus   discrimi- 
nated :    "  These  terms  are  both  employed  in  forming 
an  estimate  of   future  events;   but  the  chance  is 
either  for  or  against :  the  probability  is  always  for 
a  thing ;  a  chance  is  out  a  degree  of  probability. 

(3)  The  following  are  stated  to  be  the  differences 
between  chance  and  hazard:    "Both  these  terms 
are  employed  to  mark  the  course  of  future  events, 
which  is  not  discernible  by  the  human  eye.    With 
the  Deity  there  is  neither  chance  nor  hazard, 'His 
plans  are  the  result  of  omniscience,  but  the  designs 
and  actions  of  men  are  all  dependant  on  chance  or 
hazard.     Chance  may  be  favorable  or  unfavorable, 
more  commonly  the  former ;  hazard  is  always  un- 
favorable ;  it  is  properly  a  species  of  chance.  There 
is  a  chance  either  of  gaining  or  losing :  there  is  a 
hazard  of  losing." 

(4)  The  following  are   the   differences   between 
accidentand  chance:    "  .    .    .    Accident  and  chance 
may  be  used  indifferently  in  the  colloquial  expres- 
sion to  happen  by  chance  or  by  accident ;  but  the 
word  accident  is  used  only  in  respect  to  particular 
events,  as  it  was  pure  accident:  but  chance  is  em- 
ployed to  denote  a  hidden  senseless  cause  of  things 
as  opposed  to  a  positive  intelligent  cause."  (Crabb  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Happening  accidentally ;  casual,  acci- 
dental, fortuitous. 

"  Now  should  they  part,  malicious  tongues  would  say, 
They  met  like  chance  companions  on  the  way." 

Dryden. 

*C.  As  adv.:  Perchance,  accidentally,  fortui- 
tously, unexpectedly. 

"If  chance  by  lowly  contemplation  led, 
Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate." 

Gray:  Elegy, 

^  Compounds  of  obvious  meaning:  Cha  nee  -comer, 
chance-gift,  chance-hit,  chance-met,  chance-poised, 
chance-sown. 

chance-medley,  *chaud-medley,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Chance,  luck,  a  haphazard  result. 
"Wherefore  they  are  no  twain,  but  one  flesh;  this  is 

true  in  the  general  right  of  marriage,  but  not  in  the 
chance-medley  ot  every  particular  match." — Milton:  Te- 
trachordon. 

2,  Law:  The  casual  slaughter  of  a  man,  not  alto- 
gether without  the  fault  of  the  slayer,  when  ignor- 
ance or  negligence  is  joined  with  the  chance ;  as  if 
a  man  lop  trees  by  a  highway-side,  by  which  many 
usually  travel,  and  cast  down  a  bough,  not  giving 
warning  to  take  heed  thereof,  by  which  bough  one 
passing  by  is  slain :  in  this  case  he  offends,  because 
he  gave  no  warning,  that  the  party  might  have 
taken  heed  to  himself. 

"  But  the  self-defense,  which  we  are  now  speaking  of,  is 
that  whereby  a  man  may  protect  himself  from  an  assault, 
or  the  like,  in  the  course  of  a  sudden  brawl  or  quarrel,  by 
killing  him  who  assaults  him.  And  this  is  what  the  law 
expresses  by  the  word  ch<tHce-medl?u,  or  (as  some  rather 
choose  to  write  it),  chautt-tnedley,  the  former  of  which  in 
its  etymology  signifies  a  casual  affray,  the  latter  an  atfrny 
in  the  heat  of  blood  or  passion  ;  both  of  them  of  pretty 
much  the  same  import." — Blackstoiie;  Commentaries.  .It. 
iv..  c.  14. 

B.  As  adj.:  Depending  on  chance  or  fortune. 

"  And,  artless  as  thou  art,  whom  thou  wilt  choose  ; 
Though  much  depends  on  what  thy  choice  shall  be, 
Is  all  chance-medley,  and  unknown  to  me." 

Cowper;  Tirocinium. 

chaise,   *9haun9e,  *ghaunse  ,   v.  i*.  &  t. 

[  CHANCE,  s.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Of  things:  To  happen,  to  fall  out,  to  befall,  to 
occur  accidentally. 

"...  natural  selection  can  do  nothing  until  favors- 
ble  variation  chrmcp.  to  occur."—  t>inrin  .-  Ori-jin  <>f  Xnecie* 
(ed.  1859),  ch,  vi.,  p.  177. 

1F  It  is  frequently  used  impersonally. 

"  It  chanced  that  the  glad  tidings  arrived  at  Whitehall 
on  the  day  to  which  the  Parliament  stood  prorogued." — 
Mtn-a>t!<i>j:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

2,  Of  persons: 

(1)  To  happen,  to  do  anything  accidentally,  cas- 
ually, or  without  promeditation(  followed  by  a  verb). 

"  As  Diane  hunted  on  a  dny. 
She  chaittist  to  come  where  Cupid  lay." 

SpfiisiT.  /•;/</;/!•" /u.*,  ii. 

"...  chancing  to  mention  the  famous  versus  which 
the  Emperor  Adrian  spoke  on  his  death-bed,  .  .  ." — 
Pope;  Letter  to  Steele  (1712). 


b6il,     b6y;     pout,    Jdwl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     $Mn,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     ag;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  =  f. 
*cian,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis,     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


chanceable 

(2)  To  meet  or  fall  in  with  ;  to  find  or  hit  upon 
(followed  by  a  preposition). 

"He  chanced  upon  divers  of  the  Turks'  victuallers,  whom 
he  easily  took."  —  Knollcs:  History  of  the  Turks. 

B.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  befall,  to  happen  to. 

"It  hath,  not  chaunced  me  to  see  it."  —  Lambarde. 

2.  To  risk,  to  venture  upon  (colloquial). 

^[  To  chance  on:  To  fall  in  with,  to  happen  on. 

"  By  what  strange  accident,  I  chanced  on  this  letter."  — 
Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

How  chance:  How  chances  it,  how  comes  it. 
"  How  chance  you  went  not?"  —  Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives, 
v.  5. 

*[  For  the  difference  between  to  chance  and  to 
happen  see  HAPPEN. 
*9han  $e-a-ble,  «.    [Eng.  chance;  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  happening  by  chance,  depending  on 
chance. 

"  And  he  hath  not  appointed  vs,  an  vncertaine  and 
chanceable  conflict  .  .  ."  —  Caluine.-  Foure  Oodlye  Ser- 
mons, Ser.  2. 

2.  Happening  by  chance,  accidental,  casual. 

"  The  trial  thereof  was  cut  off  by  the  chanceable  coming 
thither  of  the  king  of  Iberi^."—  Sidney. 


,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CHANCE,  v.] 
$han  rQel,  *$haun-sel,  *c,haun-$el,   *$hawn- 
sylle,  £.  &  a.  [O.'FT.  chancel,  canciel=&n  inclosure, 
especially  one  defended  by  lattice-work,  from  Low 
Lat.  canceIZus=lattice-work.    [CANCEL.] 

A.  Assubst.:  The  east  end  of  a  church,  in  which 
the  altar  is  placed.    It  was  formerly,  and  is  even 
now  in  places,  divided  from  the  body  of  the  church 
by  a  screen  or  lattice-work,  and  is  raised  by  steps 
above  the  level  of  the  body  of  the  church. 

"  Chauncel,  Cancellus."  —  Prompt.  Parv. 

B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compounds.) 
chancel-casement,  *.    The  window  in  a  chancel. 

"Upon  the  chancel-casement,  and  upon  that  grave  of 
mine."  Tennyson;  .Veto  Year's  Eve. 

chancel-screen,  s. 

Eccles.  Arch.  :  [ROOD-SCREEN.] 

chancel-table,  s.  The  communion  table  placed 
within  the  chancel  of  a  church. 

tchan9e-less,  a.  [Eng.  chance;  less.]  Having 
no  chance  or  prospect  of  success  ;  unavailing,  hope- 
less. 

"Then  may  come  the  equally  chanceless  struggle  on 
the  barricades."—  full  .Vail  Gazette,  Sept.  27,  1870,  p.  2. 

$han  Hjel-lor,  *$haun-c,el-er,  *c,naun-sel-er, 
*$haun-sel-ere,  s.  [In  A.  S.cancetere(Bosworth)  ; 
Icel.  kanzellari;  Sw.  kansler;  Dan.  cantsler;  Dut. 
kanselier  ;  Ger.  kanzler  ;  Fr.  chancelier  ;  0.  Fr. 
chancelier^  canceller;  Sp.  canciller,  cancellario; 
Port,  chancelier,  cancellario;  Ital.  cancelliere. 
From  Low  Lat.  canceHari«*=originally  an  officer 
having  charge  of  records  which  stood  near  the  lat- 
'tice-work,  or  bar,  which  fenced  off  the  seat  of  the 
judge  or  judges  from  the  rest  of  the  court.  Class. 
Lat.  cancelli^an  inclosure  of  wood,  a  railing,  lat- 
tice, &c.  ;  pi.  of  cancellu8=&  grating;  dimin.  of 
cancer=a.  crab. 

I.  In  ancient  times:  Originally  (in  the  Roman  Em- 
pire) :  A  petty  officer  stationed  at  the  fence  of  bars 
or  lattice-work  in  a  law-court,  to  introduce  such 
functionaries  as  were  entitled  to  pass  inside.    The 
Emperor  Carinus,  the   immediate   predecessor  of 
Diocletian,  gave  great  offense  by  making  such  a 
cancellarius  prefect  in  Rome.  When  the  eastern  em- 
pire was  founded  the  office  with  its  powers  greatly 
augmented  was  continued. 

II.  In  modern  times  : 

1.  From  the  Romans,  the  title  and  office  passed  to 
the  church,   and   therefore   every  bishop   of    the 
Catholic  church  has,  to  this  day,  his  chancellor,  the 

rincipal  judge  of  his  consistory.  When  the  modern 
ingdoms  of  Europe  were  established  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  empire,  almost  every  state  preserved  its 
chancellor,  with  different  jurisdictions  and  digni- 
ties, according  to  their  different  constitutions.  In 
all  no  seems  to  have  had  a  supervision  of  all 
charters,  letters,  and  such  other  public  instruments 
of  the  crown,  as  were  authenticated  in  the  most 
solemn  manner;  and  when  seals  came  into  use,  ho 
had  the  cxistody  of  the  public  seal.  An  officer  bear- 
ing this  title  is  to  be  found  in  most  countries  of 
Europe,  and  is  generally  invested  with  extensive 
authority.  The  title  and  office  of  chancellor  came 
to  us  from  England.  Many  of  our  state  const  hu 
tionrf  provide  for  the  appointment  of  this  officer, 
who  is  by  them,  and  by  the  laws  of  the  several 
states,  invested  with  power  as  they  provide.  His 
principal  duty  is  to  preside  over  a  court  of  chan- 
cery. —  Bouvier. 

2.  The  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  :  Originally  ho 
Was  the  king's  chief  secretary,  to  whom  petitions 
Were  n-ferred,  whence  he  was  called  referenda  rius. 
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This  title  subsequently  gave  place  to  chancellor, 
which  first  occurs,  according  to  Seldeu,  in  English 
history  about  A.  I).  92U.  Being  generally  an  eccle- 
siastic, he  became  keeper  of  the  king's  conscience. 
Having  to  express  the  sovereign's  views  in  cases 
appealed  to  him  from  the  Courts  of  Law,  he  grad- 
ually acquired  a  great  legal  standing  himself ,  and 
finally  developed  into  the  potent  personage  now 
denominated  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  more  fully  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor.  He  is  now  the  highest 
judicial  functionary  in  the  kingdom;  he  is  keeper 
of  the  great  seal ;  hepresides  in  theHouseof  Lords, 
of  which  lie  is  prolocutor ;  lie  is  a  cabinet  minister 
and  privy  councillor ;  presides  in  what  was  the 
Court  or  Chancery  (once  spelled  chancelry),  but  is 
now  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court ; 
appoints  all  justices  of  the  peace  throughput  the 
kingdom;  is  the  general  guardian  of  all  infants, 
idiots,  and  lunatics ;  visitor  of  the  hospitals  and 
colleges  of  royal  foundation;  and  patron  of  all 
livings  under  twenty  marks  in  value.  He  goes  out 
with  the  ministry  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

3.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  England :  Prop- 
erly, the  under- treasurer  of  the   Exchequer,    the 
head  treasurership  being  held,  not  by  an  individual, 
but  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Chancellor  has,  however,  a  very  powerful  voice 
in  connection  with  the  Exchequer.    He  must  be  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  may  be  its  leader,  and 
also  Prime  Minister. 

4.  In  Universities:  The  titular  head  of  a  univer- 
sity.   Xii  i  office  is  only  honorary.    Under  him  is  a 
Vice-Chaacellor,  who  is  the  actual  working  head. 

5.  The  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire:  Is  an 
officer,  the  extent  of  whose  power  and  influence  has 
never   been  (to  outside  understanding,  at  least) 
exactly  defined.     In  modern   Germany  since   the 
unification  of  the  German  Empire  the  office  has 
been  made  illustrious  by  its  association  with  the 
name  of  Bismarck,  the  nrst  to  hold  that  position 
under  the  new  regime.    In  general  terms  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  German  Chancellor  is  an  executive 
officer  of  very  great  powers,  being  at  once  the  ad- 
viser and  prime  minister  of  the  Emperor.    He  com- 
bines  the   functions  of   one   of    our   department 
secretaries  with  those  of  the  promoter  and  origi- 
nator of  political  policy. 

chan'-c,el-l6r-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  chancellor;  -ship.] 
The  office  or  position  of  chancellor. 

*9han'-9el-l5r-yt,  s.  [Eng.  chancellor;  «y.~\  The 
office  of  a  chancellor.  (The  Life  of  Becket,  452.) 
(Herbert  Coleridge.) 

9han-9Sr-y,  *chan  -$er-Ie,  *chan'-cer-ye, 
*$han -gel-cr-Ie,  *9haun-cel-ler-ie,  s.&a.  [O. 
Fr.  chancellerie^  chancelrie=''t  a  chancery  court, 
the  chancery,  seale  office,  or  court  of  every  parlia- 
ment" (Cotgrave) ;  from  Low  Lat.  cancellaria— a 
place  where  records  are  kept,  a  record-office  of  a 
chancellor,  from  cancellarius = a  chancellor.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  English  Court  of  Chancery  was  the  highest 
court  of  judicature  next  to  the  House  of   Lords, 
The  Lord  Chancellor  presided  in  this  court,  having 
under  him  the  Lords  Justices  and  Vice-Chancellors, 
who  act  for  him  in  separate  courts,  and  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  who  had  the  keeping  of  all  the  rolls 
and  records  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  also  pre- 
sided in  a  court  of  his  own.  The  Court  of  Chancery 
was  a  court  of  equity.   Under  the  Judicature  Act  of 
1873  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  were  transferred  to  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  and  it  now  exists  as  the  chancery  division 
of  that  court. 

"...  one  of  the  ablest  and  ^most  incorrupt  judges 
that  ever  sat  in  chancery." — Burnet:  Own  Time,  an.  1698. 

2.  In  the  United  States,  a  court  having  equity 
jurisdiction.    American   courts   of  equity  are,  in 
some  instances,  distinct  from  those  of  law ;    in 
others,  the  same  tribunals  exercise  the  jurisdiction 
both  of   courts  of  law  and  equity,  though  their 
forms   of   proceeding   are   different  in  their   two 
capacities.     The   Supremo   Court  of    the   United 
States,  and  the  Circuit  Courts,  are  invested  with 
general  equity  powers,  and  act  either  as  courts  of 
law  or  equity. 

B.  As  Adj. :  (See  the  compounds.) 

*?  Obvious  compounds:  Chancery-court ;  chan- 
cery-suit. 

Chancery-bar,  8.  The  lawyers  practicing  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery. 

".  .  .  his  urbanity,  which  won  the  hearts  of  the 
youngest  lawyers  of  the  Chancery  Bar,  .  .  ." — Mac<tul<iy: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ixv. 

9han9'-Ing,  *9haun9  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[('HANCE,  i-.j 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.par.  cfc  particip.  adj.:  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  happening  casually  or 

fortuitously. 


chang 

chan -ere  (ere  as  ken,  s,  [Fr.]  [CAXKEK, 
CANCER.] 

Jled.:  An  ulcer,  usually  arising  from  a  venereal 
sore  connected  with  syphilis.  There  are  three 
species  recognized  among  physicians :  (1)  the  hard* 
or  true  Huntenau,  (syphilitic)  chancre  •  i  ti)  the  soft, 
or  chancroid  (q.  v.),  a  purely  local  affection ;  and 
(3)  the  mixed  chancre,  or  one  in  which  tho  charac- 
teristics are  doubtful,  and  do  not  positively  indicate 
whether  it  is  the  result  of  true  syphilis  or  of  syphi- 
loid. 

chan  croid,  a.  A  term  used  by  some  medical 
writers  on  venereal  diseases  (notably  Bmnstead)  to 
specify  or  describe  a  venereal  ulcer  which  confines 
its  effects  entirely  to  the  part  affected,  and  is  not 
followed  by  constitutional  infection.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  manifestation  of  a  mild  form  of 
syphilis,  in  which  the  poison  is  too  attenuated  to 
reproduce  itself  throughout  tho  entire  system. 

Chan -crous,  a.  [Fr.  cAancreuu-,  from  chancre.^ 
Having  the  qualities,  or  being  of  the  nature  of  a 
chancre ;  ulcerous ;  having  chancres. 

9han  -9^,  a.    [Eng.  cAanc(e) ;  -y.]  (Scotch.) 

1.  Lucky  to  see  or  meet ;  foreboding  good  luck. 
"...    but  there  was  aye  a  word  o'  her  no  being  that 

chancy." — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  x). 

2.  Fortunate,  happy. 

"  Desyre  to  be  chancy  and  fortunate. 
As  vthir  princis  quhilkis  innre  happy  bene." 

Doug..-   Virgil,  426.  25. 

3.  Favorable,  prospering. 

"And  to  the  chancy  windis  ane  mylk  quhite." 

Dotty.:   Virgil,  71.  22. 

chan-de-lier  ,  *chan-de-lar,  *can-del-ere,  *, 
[O.  Fr.  chandelier  =  (I)  a  chandler;  (2)  a  candle- 
stick, from  Low  Lat.  ca?irfe/artM8=chandler,  from 
candela  ~  a  candle.  Chandelier  is  a  doublet  of 
chandler  (q.  v.).  (Skeat.)] 

I.  Ord.  Lanq. :  An  apparatus  for  holding  candles. 
It  is  furnished  with  several  branches. 

"  .  .  .  large  tasteless  lamps  and  tawdry  chandeliers* 
evidently  true  cockneys,  and  only  taking  the  air  by  way 
of  change." — Disraeli;  Coningsby,  b.  iv.,  ch.  ix. 

*II.  Fort. :  A  movable  parapet,  or  frame-work  of 
wood,  on  which  fascines  are  laid  to  protect  pioneers, 
while  working  in  the  trenches. 

chandelier-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  A  kind  of  Pandanus  (P.  candelabrum],  the- 
dichotomous  branches  of  which  have  a  certain 
resemblance  to  a  chandelier.  It  grows  in  Guinea 
and  in  St.  Thomas. 

9hand-ler,  *candelere,  chan-ler,  *.  [A  doub- 
let of  chandelier  (q.  v.).] 

1.  One   whose   business   it   is    to   make    or   sell 
candles. 

"  Candflere,    Candelarius." — Prompt.  Parr. 
»  "  But  whether  black  or  lighter  dyes  are  worn, 

The  chandler's  basket  on  his  shoulder  born, 
With  tallow  spots  thy  coat."  Guy. 

2.  A  retail   dealer   generally,    [CORN-CHANDLER, 
SHIP-CHANDLER.] 

"...  for  some  years  with  her  husband,  kept  a  little* 
chandler's  or  grocer's  shop,  for  their  subsistence  .  .  ." 
— ycwton:  Life  of  Milton. 

3.  A  chandelier,  a  candlestick.    (Scotch.) 

"Have  you  any  pots  or  pant*, 
Or  any  broken  chandlers?" 

Ramsay:  Poems. 

chandler-chafls,  chanler-chefts,  s.  pi.  Lan- 
tern-jaws. (Skinner.) 

chandler- cliefted,  chanler-chafted,  a.  Lan- 
tern-jawed; having  chops  like  n  chandler  or  candle- 
stick. 

"  Bot  the  thing  that  anger' d  me  wnrst  nwa  was,  to  be  sae- 
sair  gnidg'd  by  a  ehaiiler^hafted  au)d  rank  carlen."— 
Journal  from  London,  p.  4. 

*chand -ler-lf,  a.  [Fjig.  chandler;  -/»/.]  Like 
a  chandler ;  in  a  petty  way. 

"To  be  sconced  our  head  money,  our  twopences  in  their 
chttndlerly  shopbook  of  Euster."— Milton:  of  AW.  in  Eng... 
B.  2. 

fhand'-lSr-jf,  s.    [Eng.  chandler;  -#.] 

1.  Articles  sold  by  a  chandler. 

2.  The  shop  or  warehouse  of  a  chandler ;  a  store- 
room. 

9lian  -  doo.  >'.  [Native  word.]  An  extract  of  opium, 
prepared  in  China  for  smoking. 
*chan-el,  *chan-elle,  s.    [CANAL.] 
9han -frln,  s.  [CHAMFKAIN.]  The  forepart  of  the- 
head  of  a  horse,  which  extends  from  under  the  oars, 
along  tho  interval  between  the  eyebrows,  down  to 
his  nose.     (Farrier's  Dictionary.) 

cliang,  .s.  [Apparently  an  onomatopoeic  word.] 
Reiterated  noise.  (Jttmieson.) 

" Gin  I  live  as  lang 

As  nae  to  fear  the  chinning  chrttig 

Of  gosses  gnive,  Ac."         Skinner:  Misc.  Poet. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot* 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     sin;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cfir,     rule,     full;     try.     Sfrian.      »,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  -  kw. 


change 


e,  *c.hangen,  *$haungen,  *9honge, 
*9haungyt  *9hawnge,  v.  t.  &  /.  [O.  Fr.  changier, 
chunger,  canger;  Fr. changer;  Sp.  <fc  Port.rrimbiar; 
It n\.  cambia re i  from  Let.  cam6io=to  exchange,  to 
barter.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  put,  place,  take,  or  substitute  tun-  thing 
instead  of  another;  to  exchange. 

"  And  gaii  to  chauttgy  her  wede.'* 

Ami»  unit  Amiloitn,  1433. 

"He  that  cannot  look  into  his  own  estate,  hath  need 
choose  well  whom  he  employeth,  and  change  them,  often." 
— Bacon-  Essays, 

*|  Generally  with  for  before  the  thing  taken  in 
exchange. 

"  Y  wolde  clmttmje  myii/or  his.'1 

Wright:  Lyric  Poem.",  p.  39. 

'2.  To  cause  to  pass  from  one  state  to  another. 

"He  chaungid  the  watur  into  wyne." 

.S(.»((/s  <(*('.'  I'ttrolx,  p.  54. 

3.  Followed  by  for:  To  quit  one  state  for  another, 
to  exchange  one  state  for  another. 

"  Persons  grown  up  in  the  belief  of  any  religion,  can- 
not change  that  for  another,  without  applying  their 
understanding  duly  to  consider  aud  compare  Doth." — 
South. 

4.  Followed  by  irith :  To  give  aud  take  recipro- 
cally ;  make  an  exchange  with. 

"To  secure  thy  content,  look  upon  those  thousands, 
tr t(ft  whom  thou  wouldst  not,  for  any  interest,  change  thy 
fortune  and  condition."— Taylor:  Rule  of  Living  Holy. 

5.  To  alter,  make  a  thing  different  to  what  it  was. 

"  I  wylle  never  the  more  chamige  my  mood.'* 

Coventry  Myst.,  p.  37. 

"  Suddenly  changing  their  tone,  they  began  to  boast 
and  to  bluster." 

LoHfcllow;  The  Courtship  of  31  He*  Ktanrlish,  vii. 

0.  To  alter  the  nature,  will,  or  disposition  of. 
"  I  would  she  were  in  heaven,  so  she  could 

Intreat  some  power  to  change  this  currish  Jew." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

7.  To  give  a  different  denomination  or  kind  of 
money  for. 

"A  shopkeeper  might  be  able  to  change  a  guinea,  or  a 
moidore,  when  a  customer  comes  .for  a  crown's  worth  of 
goods."— Smfft. 

8.  To  substitute  one  garment  or  dress  for  another. 
^f  To  change  about: 

1.  To  change  sides. 

2.  To  be  changeable  or  fickle. 

To  change  a  /torse,  or  to  change  hand :  To  turn  or 
bear  the  horse's  head  from  one  hand  to  the  other, 
from  the  left  to  the  right,  or  from  the  right  to  the 
left.  (Farrier's  Dictionary.) 

To  change  arm-*: 

Mil,:  To  shift  the  rifle  from  one  shoulder  to  the 
other. 

To  change  color :  To  grow  pale,  or  blush ;  to  betray 
by  a  change  in  the  countenance  a  consciousness  of 
guilt  or  demerit ;  to  feel  ashamed. 

To  change  foot,  or  step ; 

1.  Literally : 

Mil.:  To  alter  the  position  of  the  feet  in  march- 
ing. 

*2.  Fig.:  To  change  sides  on  a  question. 

To  change  hands:  To  become  the  property  of 
another. 

To  change  one's  tune:  To  alter  one's  manner  of 
speech,  or  habit  of  life ;  to  lower  one's  pretensions. 

To  change  owners:  The  same  as  to  change  hands. 

To  change  round:  To  alter;  to  change  sides. 

To  change  sides :  To  forsake  one's  party,  or  side, 
and  join  another. 

To  chanae  the  mizzen : 

Naut. :  To  bring  the  mizzeu-yard  over  the  other 
side  of  the  mast. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  altered ;  to  undergo  change. 

"Ha  chatnigeth  fram  water  into  blod." 

Florice  and  Blauiich..  305. 

2.  To  become  altered  in  appearance. 

"Tho  I'haungen  gan  here  colour  in  here  face." 

dMttcert  r.  7'.,  1G39. 

3.  To  pass  from  one  state  or  phase  to  another. 

"I  am  weary  of  this  moon;  would  he  would  change." 
Shakes}).:  Mid.  Xiyht'tt  Dtvam,  v.  1. 

"...  when  in  a  nascent  or  changing  state."  —  Tvtld 
and  Bvtcman:  rhysivl.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  61. 

4.  To  take  or  substitute  one  garment  for  another. 

5.  To  turn  sour  or  acid,  to  become  tainted. 

"I  (1)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to  change, 
to  after  and  to  vary :  "We  change  a  thing  by  patting 
another  in  its  place;  We  otter  a  thing  by  making  it 
different  from  what,  it  was  before;  W6  van/ it  by 
altering  it  in  different  manners  and  at  different 
times.  We  change  our  clothes  whenever  we  put  on 
others:  the  tailor  a Wers  the  clothes  which  Jire  found 
not  to  fit,  and  ho  varies  the  fashion  of  making  them 
whenever  ho  makes  new  ...  A  thing  is  <-h<i ,i<i>  >! 
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without  altering  its  kind;  it  is  altered  without 
destroying  its  identity,  and  it  is  varied  without 
destroying  the  similarity." 

(2)  Ho  thus  discriminates  between  toch&n&e.to 
exchange,  to  barter,  and  to  substitute:  ''The  idea 
of  putting  one  thing  in  the  place  of  another  is  com- 
mon to  all  these  terms,  which  varies  in  the  manner 
and  the  object.  Change  is  the  generic,  the  rest  are 
specific  terms:  whatever  is  esfhanged,  bartered,  or 
substituted*  is  changed;  but  noti'iVe  versa.  Change 
is  applied  in  general  to  things  of  the  same  kind,  or 
of  different  kinds ;  exchange  to  articles  of  property 
or  possession ;  barter  to  all  articles  of  merchandise ; 
substitute  to  all  matters  of  service  and  office.  Things 
rather  than  persons  are  the  proper  objects  for 
rhanging  and  exchanging,  although  whatever  one 
has  a  control  over  may  DO  changed  or  exchanged; 
a  king  may  change  his  ministers;  governments 
exchange  prisoners  of  war.  Things  only  are  the 
proper  objects  for  barter;  but,  to  the  shame  of 
humanity,  there  are  to  bo  found  people  who  will 
barter  their  countrymen,  and  even  their  relatives,  for 
a  paltry  trinket.  Substituting  may  either  have  per- 
sons or  things  for  an  object ;  one  man  may  be  sub' 
stitued  for  another,  or  one  word  substituted  for 
another.  Tho  act  of  changing  or  substituting  re- 
quires but  one  person  for  an  agent ;  that of  exchang- 
ing and  bartering  requires  two:  a  person  changes 
his  things  or  substitutes  one  for  another ;  but  one 
person  exchanges  or  barters  with  another.  Change t 
is  used  likewise  intransitively,  the  others*  always 
transitively;  things  change  of  themselves,  but  per- 
sons always  exchange^  barter,  or  substitute  things 
...  In  the  figurative  application  these  terms 
bear  the  same  analogy  to  each  other.  A  person 
changes  his  opinions;  but  a  proneness  to  such 
changes  evinces  a  want  of  firmness  in  the  character. 
The  goo^king  at  his  doathe-rqAaHf/es  a  temporal  for 
an  eternal  crown.  The  mercenary  trader  barters 
his  conscience  for  paltry  pelf.  Men  of  dogmatical 
tempers  mbstitute  assertion  for  proof,  aud  abuse 
for  argument."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon,} 

9han£e,  s.  &  a.    [CHANGE,  v.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I,  Ordinary  Language; 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  altering  or  changing;  a  substitu- 
tion of  one  thing  for  another. 

"Nothing  can  cure  this  part  of  ill-breeding,  but  change 
and  variety  of  company,  and  that  of  persons  above  us." — 
Locke. 

(2)  The  act  of  passing  from  one  state  or  phase  to 
another;  alteration,  mutation,  vicissitude. 

"Hear  how  Timotheus'  various  lays  surprise, 
And  bid  alternate  passions  fall  and  rise; 
While  at  each  change,  the  son  of  Lybian  Jove 
Now  burns  with  glory,  and  then  melts  with  love." 

Pope;  Essay  on  Criticism,  876. 

(3)  The  state  or  quality  of  being  altered. 

"Since  I  saw  you  last, 
There  is  a  change  upon  you." 

Shakesp.t  Autuua  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  6. 

(4)  That  which  is  substituted  for  another. 

"He  took  with  him  .  .  .  ten  changes  of  raiment."— 
2  Kings  v.  5. 

(5)  An  alteration  in  the  order  or  succession  of  a 
scries.    [11.3,4.] 

(6)  The  act  or  process  of  giving  and  receiving 
things  iu  exchange. 

(7)  That  which  is  given  in  exchange  for  anything 
of  a  higher  or  lower  denomination.    (A  shortened 
form  of  exchange^  q.  v.) 

"  Wood  buys  up  our  old  halfpence,  and  from  thence  the 
present  want  of  change  arises;  .  .  ." — Swift. 

(8)  Tho  balance  of  money  paid  beyond  the  price 
of  goods  purchased,  and  therefore  returned  to  the 
purchaser. 

(9)  A  succession  of  events, 

"  O  wond'rous  changes  of  a  fatal  scene, 

Still  varying  to  the  last!"  Drytten. 

*2.  Figurative  1 1/: 

(1)  Death ;   the  moment  of   exchanging  life  for 
death,  spoken  of  as  "  the  great  change." 

(2)  Novelty,  variety. 

"Perhaps  you  would  like  a  kidney  instead  of  a  devil? 
It  will  be  a  little  change."— Disraeli,-  Henrietta  Temple, 
bk.  vi.,  ch.  xx. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm.:  A  place  where  merchants  and  others 
meet  to  transact  business.     (Properly  a  curtailed 
form  of  exchange,  q.  v.) 

"  He  found  that  he  could  not  go  on  Change  without  be- 
ing followed  round  the  piazza  by  goldsmiths,  .  .  ."— 

Mti'-ttitlitlj:    IH.tf.   Etllj,,    ch.  XX. 

2.  Hunting:  Applied  to  a   stag,  whoso  scent  has 
been  crossed  by  chance  by  hounds   in  pursuit  of 
another,  and  who  is  pursued  in  his  turn. 

3.  Music: 

(1)  The  word  used  as  the  short  for  change  of  key 
or  modulation.  Changes  are  of  three  kinds:  the 
Diatonic,  the  Chromatic,  and  the  Enharmonic 
changes. 


changeable 


(2)  An  alteration  or  permutation  in  the  order  in 
which  a  set  of  bells  is  rung;  alternate  or  varied 
peals  rung  on  bells. 

"Four  bells  admit  twenty-four  chnnyes  in  ringing,  and 
five  bells  one  hundred  and  twenty."  —  Holder:  EFements  <>f 
Speech  , 

4.  Math.:  Tho  permutations^  alterations,  or  varia- 
tions which  any  number  of  things  may  undergo,  or 
are  capable  of  in  respect  of  position,  order.  <fcc. 

5.  Astron.  :  The  phases  through  which  the  moon 
paaMfc 

"Take  seeds  or  roots,  and  set  some  of  them  immedi- 
ately after  the  change,  and  others  of  the  same  kind  imme- 
diately after  the  full."—  Bacon:  Xat.  Hist. 

6.  An  inn  or  ale-house.    [CHANGE-HOUSE.] 
Tf  Change  of  voice  : 

Music:  [LARYNX.  J     (Stainerdb  Barrett.) 

7.  Physiol.  :    The  menopause  —  which     generally 
takes  place  in  women  from  the  ago  of  40  to  that  of 
50—  usually  spoken  of  as  the  "change  of  life." 

*[  To  ring  the  changes  : 

1.  Lit,:  To  ring  a    set  of  bells  in  varied  peals. 

f2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  To  play  upon  words  by  slight  changes  in  order 
or  meaning. 

"Easy  it  may  be  to  contrive  new  postures,  and  rinff 
other  changes  upon  the  same  bells."—  Aorria. 

V  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  change,  rai-i- 
ation,  and  vicissitude  :  "  Change  consists  simply  iu 
ceasing  to  be  the  same;  variation  consists  in  being 
different  at  different  times;  vicissitude  in  being 
alternately  different  and  the  same.  All  created 
things  are  liable  to  change  ;  old  things  pass  away, 
all  things  become  new;  the  humors  of  men,  like  the 
elements,  are  exposed  to  perpetual  variations; 
human  affairs,  like  the  seasons,  are  subject  to  fre- 
quent vicissitudes."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compounds.) 

Change-house,  s.    An  inn,  an  ale-house. 

"  When  the  Lowlanders  want  to  drink  u  cheerupping 
cup,  they  go  to  the  public  house  called  the  change-house, 
.  .  ."—Smollett:  H.  Clinker. 

change-keeper,  s.  One  who  keeps  an  ale-house, 
or  a  petty  inn. 

"  That  nobody  went  into  the  house  but  the  three 
brothers,  —  and  Nelson  the  change-keeper  and  the  depo- 
nent himself."—  Trials  of  Sons  of  Rob  Roy,  p.  130. 

Change-pump,  *.  A  pump  introduced  by  the 
successors  of  Boulton  and  Watt  in  connection  with 
the  boilers  of  sea-going  vessels,  iu  order  to  keep  a 
continual  change  in  the  body  of  water,  removing 
the  super-salted  water  and  substituting  sea  water. 
The  change-pump  has  been  superseded  by  the  blow- 
off  cock,  which,  being  turned%t  intervals,  allows  a 
portion  of  the  super-salted  water  to  escape  over- 
board. External  condensation  and  fresh-water 
boiler-supply  are  now  the  mode. 

change-wheel,  s. 

Mach,:  Change-wheels,  having  varying  numbers 
of  cogs  at  the  same  pitch,  are  used  to  connect  tehe 
main  arbor  of  the  lathe  with  the  feed-screw,  so  as  to 
vary  the  relative  rates  of  rotation  and  consequently 
the  pitch  of  the  screw  to  be  cut.  Tho  first  appl>ca- 
tion  of  change-wheels  to  a  lathe  is  supposed  to  have 
been  in  a  fusee-cutting  lathe,  described  in  a  wo*k, 
1741.  The  change-wheels  are  intermediate,  and  jour- 
nalcd  in  a  bracket,  which  permits  them  to  be 
brought  into  engagement  with  the  rotative  and  feed 
wheels  respectively.  [SCREW-CUTTING  LATHE, 
ENGINE-LATHE.]  (Knight.) 

c.han&e-g.-bir-I-tf,  *9haun£e-a-ble-te,  s.  [Eng. 
changeable  ;  -ity.]  Tho  quality  of  being  changeable 
or  subject  to  change  ;  changeableness. 

"  Repenting  whanne  it  berith  chaungeablete,  may  not  be 
in  God."—  Wycliffe:  1  Kings  xv.  11. 

9han£e  -a-ble,  *  c.haun£e  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng. 
change;  -able  A 

1.  Capable  of  being  changed. 

"The  changeable  suits  of  apparel,  and  the  mantles,  and 
the  wimples,  and  the  crisping-pins,  .  .  ."  —  Isa.  Hi.  22. 

2.  Liable  to  change,  fickle,  inconstant. 

"This  worldis  life  that  channgeable  es." 

Ifampule,  1,473. 

*3.  Having  the  quality  of  exhibiting  different 
appearances. 

"  Now  the  taylor  make  thy  doublet  of  changeable  taffata; 
for  thy  mind  is  a  very  opal."—  Sh<ikrxi».:  Twelfth  Wight,  ii.  4. 

TT  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  changeable, 
mutable,  variable,  fnconrtonf,  fickle,  and  versatile  : 
"Changeable  is  said  of  persons  or  tilings;  ntutttblv 
is  said  of  things  only  :  human  beings  are  changeable, 
human  affairs  are  mutable.  Changeable  respects 
the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  the  mind;  varm&/«% 
the  state  of  the  feelings  ;  inconstant,  the  affections  ; 
fickle,  the  inclinations  and  attachments;  versatile, 
the  application  of  the  talents.  A  ei>.(in<i<raf>l,'  person 
rejects  what  ho  has  onco  embraced  in  order  to  take 
up  something  new:  a  ran'ttble  person  likes  and 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    Jdwl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     c,hin,     bengh;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  £, 
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changeableness 

dislikes  alternately  the  same  thing;  an  inconstant 
person  like^  nothing  long;  a  fickle  person  likes 
many  things  successively  or  at  the  same  time ;  a 
versatile  person  has  a  talent  for  whatever  he  likes. 
.  .  .  Changeable,  variable,  inconstant,  and  fickle, 
as  applied  to  persons,  are  taken  in  the  bad  sense ; 
but  versatility  is  a  natural  gift,  which  may  be  em- 
ployed advantageously."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

"[  Changeable  chant;  [CHANT.] 

Changeable  gauge-truck:  A  means  of  adjusting 
wheels  to  different  gauges  of  tracks  by  making  the 
wheels  adjustable  on  the  axis.  (Knight,} 

change  -a-ble-ness,  chaunge  -a-ble-nesse,  s. 
[Eng.  changeable;  -ness.] 

1.  Liability  to  change. 

"  His  lift  head  was  lyke  a  leopardes  head  of  many  colors, 
full  ef  fycklenesse,  and  chaungeablenesse." — Bale;  Image, 
pt.  ii. 

2,  Inconstancy,  fickleness. 

Change  '-a-bly\  adv.    [Eng.  changeable ,'  -y.~\    In 

i\  cliangeable  manner;  inconsistently. 
9hanged,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CHANGE,  v.] 
9hange -ful,  *change  -full,  a.    [Eng.  change; 

-ful(l).l 

1.  Full  of,  or  liable  to,  change. 

'*  So  shall  he  strive,  in  changeful  hue, 
Field,  feast,  and  combat,  to  renew." 

Scott;  Mannion,  Introd.  to  canto  v. 

2.  Fickle,  changeable. 

"He  is  very  changeful  and  abrupt."— C.  Brontt:  J<ntr 
Eyre,  ch.  xiii. 

9hange  -ful-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  ctongeful;  -ly.]  In 
a  changeful  manner;  uncertainly,  inconsistently. 
(Dr.  Allen.) 

Change -ful-neSS,  s.     [Eng.  changeful;   -ness.'] 
The  quality  of  being  changeful;  inconsistency,  in- 
constancy, fickleness.    (Boswell.) 
Chan-gel,  s.    [Etym.  unknown.] 
Bot. :  The  herb  Bugloss  (q.  v.).    (Wright.) 
9hange  -less,  *9hange  -les,  a.    [Eng.  change, 
and  /ess.]    Free  from  change,  unchanging. 

"Then  shall  my  hand,  as  changeless  as  my  mind. 
From  your  glad  eyes  a  kindly  welcome  find." 

Buckinghamshire.-  .4  Letter  from  Sea. 

9hange -llfig,   *9haung-ling,   s.   &  a.     [Eng. 
change^  and  dimin.  suff.  •ling.'} 
A.  As  substantive  : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Oen. :  Anything  substituted  for  another.        . 
"  I  folded  the  writ  up  in  the  form  of  the  other, 

Subscrib'd  it,  gave  the  impression,  plac'd  it  safely, 
The  changeling  nevqp  known." 

Shakesp.;  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

2.  Spec. :  A  child  substituted,  or  left  in  exchange, 
for  another. 

"  And  her  base  elfin  breed  there  for  thee  left : 
Such   men  do  changelings  call,    so  chang'd    by  fairies' 

theft."  Spenser;  Fairy  Queen. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  fairies  being  popularly  supposed  to  steal 
beautiful  children,  ana  leave  in  their  places  ugly 
and  stupid  ones,  the  word  soon  passed  into  the 
moaning  of  a  fool,  an  idiot,  or  simpleton. 

2.  One   who  wavers   or  frequently   changes   his 
purpose ;  a  waverer  or  fickle  person. 

*B.  As  Adjective: 

1.  Changed,  substituted. 

"  I  do  but  beg  a  little  changeling  boy." 

Shakes]).:  Mid.  -V.  Dream,  ii.  2. 

2.  Fickle,  wavering,  changeable,  and  inconstant 
of  purpose. 

"  Nay,  some  are  so  studiously  changeling.  .  .  they 
esteem  an  opinion  as  a  diurnal,  after  a  day  or  two  scarce 
worth  the  keeping."—  Boyle;  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  35. 

f9hang  -er,  *9haung'-er,  s.  [Eng.cAang(e);  -er.] 

1.  Generally: 

(1)  One  who  changes  or  alters  anything. 

"  Changer  of  all  things,  yet  immutable, 
Before  and  after  all,  the  first  and  last." 

Giles  Fletcher:  Christ's  Triumph,  ii.  40. 

(2)  One  who  is  given  to  change ;  a  fickle,  incon- 
stant person. 

"  Meddle  not  with  them  that  are  given  to  change  [in 
the  margin,  changers]." — Proverbs  niv.  21. 

2.  Spec.:  One  whose  business  is  to  change  or  dis- 
count money ;  a  money-changer. 

"He  turnede  upsidoun  the  boordis  of  chaunyens."— 
Wfn-liffe:  St.  Matthew,  xxi.  12. 

Chang  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [CHANGE,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  c&  particip.  adj.:  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  substituting  orgiviugone 
thing  in  exchange  for  another. 

.  "Now  this  was  the  manner  in  former  time  in  Israel 
concerning  redeeming  and  concerning  changing,  for  to 
confirm  all  things,  .  .  ."—Kuth  iv.  7. 
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channeling-machine 


2.  The  act  of  passing  from 
alteration,  change. 
changing  notes,  s.  pi. 

.!/<!>•/<• :  Passing  notes  or  discords  which  occur  on 
the  accented  parts  of  a  bar.  (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

*Changing-piece,  s.  One  who  is  fickle  or  change- 
able. 

"  Go  give  that  changing-piece." 

Shakesp.:  Tit.  Andron.,  i.  2. 

*chank,  s.    [CHANCRE.]    (Nares.) 

"An  angel-like  water  of  a  marvellous  virtue  against 
blearedness  of  the  eyes,  chunks,  and  burning  with  fire." — 
Li>i''"n:  Thousand  Notable  Things. 

chanks,  s.  pi.  [  Ceylonese  ( ?),  from  Sansc. 
cankha.]  [CONCH.]  The  same  as  CHANK-SHELLS 
(q.  v.). 

Chank-Shells,  s.  pi.  A  name  given  in  the  East 
Indies  to  certain  varieties  of  the  shell  I'oluttt 
gravis,  fished  up  by  divers  in  the  Gulf  of  Manaar, 
on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Ceylon.  There  are  two  kinds, 
payel  and  patty,  one  red  and  the  other  white ;  the 
latter  is  of  little  valne.  These  shells  are  imported 
into  India,  where  they  are  sawn  into  rings  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  and  worn  on  the  arms,  legs,  fingers,  and 
toes  by  the  Hindoos.  A  third  species,  opening  to 
the  right,  is  (as  in  most  spiral  shells)  rare,  and  very 
highly  valued.  The  demand  for  these  shells,  caused 
by  the  religious  rites  of  the  Hindoos,  was  so  great 
that  60.000  rix-dollars  ($21,600)  per  annum  were 
received  by  the  Government  for  the  right  of  fishing 
for  them.  Now  the  fishery  is  open  and  free  to  all. 

"The  natives,  in  addition  to  fishing  for  chank shells 
in  the  sea,  dig  them  up  in  large  quantities  from  the 
soil  on  the  adjacent  shores." — Tennent:  Ceylon,  pt.  i. 
ch.  i. 

chan  ua,  s.  [It.  canna;  Lat.  channe,  chane, 
from  Gr.  channe.  chane=a  sea-fish,  so  called  from 
its  wide  mouth :  chaino=to  yawn,  to  gape.] 

Ichthy. :  The  Seranus  cabrilla  of  Cuvier,  a  Euro- 
pean fish,  resembling  the  Sea-perch. 

9han  -nel,  *chan-el,  *9han-elle,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr. 
canel,  chenal,  from  Lat.  canaJ&= hollow.  Channel 
and  canal  are  doublets.]  [CANAL.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  hollow  bed  of  a  stream  of  water,  espe- 
cially the  deepest  part,  where  the  main  current 
flows. 

"Canel  or  chanelle.    Canalis." — Prompt.  Part'. 
"The  sandbanks  and  the  shallows  of  the  Zuyder  Zee 
form  one  of  the  worst  channels   in  the  world,     .    .    ." — 
London  Times,  Nov.  11,  1876. 

(2)  A  narrow   arm  of  the  sea  or  strait  running 
between  two  portions  of  land. 

"As  if  a  channel  should  be  called  a  sea." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  Iff.,  ii.  2. 

(3)  A  gutter ;  a  kennel.    [KENNEL.] 

"  Gif  thair  be  ony  persoun  that  has  ony  biggit  land,  sic 
as  cellaris,  under  the  yeird,  and  the  passage  of  thame 
furth  farther  than  four  fute,  stoppand  the  channel  and 
calsay."— Balfour:  Pract.,  pp.  387-8. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  hollow  or  cavity  formed  lengthwise. 
"  Complaint  and  hot  desires,  the  lover's  hell, 

And  scalding  tears,  that  wore  a  channel  where  they 
fell."  Dryden:  Fables. 

(2)  The  means  or  medium  by  which  anything  is 
conveyed  or  transmitted ;  an  instrument  or  means 
of  communication. 

"You  seem  to  think  the  channel  of  a  pamphlet  more 
respectable  and  better  suited  to  the  dignity  of  your  cause, 
than  that  of  a  newspaper." — Letters  of  Junitis. 

(3)  The  coarse,  line,  or  direction  taken  by  a  thing. 

(4)  The  arteries  or  veins,  as  the  channels  through 
which  the  blood  passes. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Archit,:  A  gutter  or  furrow  in  a  pillar;  but  the 
channel  in  an  Ionic  capital  is  that  part  which  lies 
rather  hollow 
under  the  abacus t 
and  open  upon 
the  echinus. 

*\  Channel  of 
the  larmier:  A 
channel  cut 
underneath  a 
soffl  t*  coping- 


state  to  another;        (2)  The  windpipe,     (  MY/J//I/.) 
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.•*  \t  111   I  ,          UUpillg- 

stone,  &c.,  to  pre- 
vent the  rain 
which  drips  from 
it  passing  to  the 
walls  of  the 
building.  Ionic  Column. 

rSull'''^    «pf-    l-  AbaCU8'  2>  Chan"eK  3-  J^1'1""*- 
ral  channel  or  sinking  on  its  face. 

2.  Anatomy: 

(1)  The  neck  or  channel-bone. 

''  Cleave  him  to  the  channel."  —  Marlojce:  Tmnbri'l.,  i.  3. 


3.  Veterinary  :  The  hollow  between  the  fwoiu-t  fu-r 
jaw-bones  of  the  liorse  where  the  tongue  is  li»li;t.id. 

4.  Shipbuilding: 

(1)  A  flat  ledge  of  wood  or  iron  projecting  out- 
ward from  the  ship's  side,  for  spreading  the  shrouds 
or  standing  rigging  at  each  side  of  the  masts,  and 
Drotecting  the  chaiu-plates.    The  channels  are  at 
the  level  of  the  deck-beams.    [CHAIN-WALE.] 

(2)  The  rope-track  in  a  tackle-block. 

5.  Boot-making:  The  cut  in  the  sole  of  a  boot  to 
hold  the   thread  and  allow  the  stitches   to   sink 
below  the  surface  of  the  sole.    (Knight.) 

6.  Masonry:  A  long  groove  cut  in  a  stone  on  a 
line  where  it  is  to  be  split. 

7.  Mining:  An  air  conduit  or  pipe,  to  conduct  air 
into  a  mine. 

8.  Founding:  A  trough  to  conduct  melted  metal 
to  the  pig-bed  or  mold.    (Knight.) 

B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compounds.) 
channel-bill,  s. 

Ornifh. :  A  cuckoo,  Scythrops  Nm-ce  Hollandice. 
It  is  found,  as  its  scientific  name  implies,  in  Aus- 
tralia. 

channel-board,  s.  The  same  as  CHANNEL,  A-, 
II.  4  (1)7 

channel-bolt,  s. 

Naut.:  Along  bolt  which  passes  through  all  the 
planks  and  connects  the  channel  to  the  side. 

*channel-bone,  s.  The  collar-bone.  [('ANAL- 
BONE.] 

"  The  dart  fell  through  his  channel-bone." 

Chapman:  Homer**  Iliad,  bk.  rvii. 

channel-iron,  s. 

1.  A  form  of  angle-iron  having  a  web  with  two 
flanges  extending  only  on  one  side  of  the  web. 

2.  Building:  A  brace  or  hook  to  support  the  gut- 
tering. 

channel-leaved,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  leaves  so  folded  together  as  to  form 
a  channel. 

channel-plates,  s.  pi. 
Naut.:  [CHAIN-PLATES.] 
channel-stone,  channel-stane,  s. 

1.  The  curb-stone  of  a  path. 

2.  The  name  given  to  the  stone  used  in  the  game 
of  curling. 

channel -wales,  s.  pi. 

Naut.:  Strakes  worked  between  the  gun-deck  and 
the  upper-deck  ports  of  large  ships.  Also  the  out- 
side plank  which  receives  the  bolts  of  the  chain- 
plates.  The  wall-plank  extends  fore  and  aft  to 
support  the  channels. 

9han  -nel,  v.  t.    [CHANNEL,  s.] 
1.  Lit. :  To  cut  or  wear  into  channels. 
*'  No  more  shall  trenching  war  channel  her  fields." 

Shakwp.:  Hen.  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  1. 

'1.  Fig. :  To  make  tracks  over ;  to  cause  to  appear 
worn  and  hollowed;  to  run  in  streams  over. 
"  Oh,  sorrowful  and  sad !  the  streaming  tears 
Channel  her  cheeks— a  Niobe  appears!" 

Cotepen  Truth,  174. 

Chan  -neled,  ^han  nelled,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[CHANNEL,  r.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Worn  into  channels. 

"The  body  of  this  column  is  perpetually  channelled, 
like  a  thick  plaited  gown."—  Wottoii:  Architecture. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  Grooved,  fluted,  voluted. 
"Sometimes  likewise,  but  rarely  channeled." — Reliquice 

Wottuniance,  p.  24. 

2.  Bot.:  The  equivalent  of  the  Latin  caniculatitx, 
an  epithet  applied  to  a  stem,  leaf,  or  petiole  which 
is  hollowed  above  with  a  deep  longitudinal  groove 
and  convex  beneath. 

9han -nel-Ing,  9han -nel-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.&s. 
[CHANNEL,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£•  jtarticin.  adj.:  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  cutting  or  wearing  into  a  channel. 

2.  A  channel  or  gutter  at  the  side  of  the  road;  a 
kennel. 

II.  Arch.:  Perpendicular  channels,  or  cavities, 
cut  along  the  shaft  of  a  column  or  pilaster. 

channeling-machine,  *. 

1.  Boot-making:  A  machine  for  cutting  the  chan- 
nels in  boot-soles,  to  allow  the  thread  to  bury  itself 
in  the  leather  and  be  protected  from  immediate 
wear.  It  consists  of  a  knife,  which  makes  an 
oblique  cut  in  the  solo  to  a  gauged  depth  and  regu- 
lated as  to  distance  from  the  sole-edge  by  a  guide. 
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channeling-tool 


2.  Stonc-u'orkin<t :  A  machine  having  a  series  of 
jumpers  or  elu-els  which  make  a  groove  across  the 
face  of  a  block  in  the  quarry,  or  detached.  It  ha- 
a  gang  of  cutters  operated  by  diivrt-artiug  steam- 
cylinder.  The  cutters  have  direct  motion  from  the 
piston.  The  valve  is  reversed  at  the  blow  of  the 
cutters;  or,  in  case  of  no  blow  being  Driven,  it  is 
i  sod  before  the  cylinder-bottom  is  touched  by 
the  piston.  The  cutter-bar  is  adjustable  am  the 
cylinder-bar,  to  suit  the  depth  of  groove-cut. 
The  whole  mechanism  is  mounted  on  vertically 
adjustable  rollers,  and  the  feed-device  is  operated 
from  the  cross-head. 

channeling-tool,  ».  A  tool  used  for  cutting  a 
channel  near  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  leather,  so  as  to 
hide  the  sewing.  Used  in  making  round  work,  such 
as  running  reins,  whips;  also  sinking  grooves  in 
.-hoe-soles,  to  hide  the  stitching.  The  cutter  is 
adjustable  on  the  shank,  for  penetration,  and  the 
guide  at  the  end  to  gauge  the  distance  of  the  chan- 
nel from  the  edge  of  the  leather. 

*9han  -nel-llze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  cimnm-l;  -ize.]  To 
hold  or  carry  as  iu  a  channel. 

"  His  Tallies  and  neraes  that  chtitinrllize  his  blood." — 
Davits:  Holy  Aucxfe,  p.  20. 

chan -nel-ly",  «.  [('HANSEL,  s.,  A.  I.,  1  (4).] 
Gravelly ;  full  of  gravel. 

"The  soil  being  light,  sandy,  and  chanelty,  is  much 
overrun  with  broom." — Maxwell:  Sel,  Tram*.,  p.  91. 

9han-nels,,  s.pL    [CHAIN-WALES.] 
9han  -ner,  s.   [CHANNEL,  s.,  A., 1. 1(4).]    Gravel. 
(Often channerst  syuon.  with  channel.) 

Chan  -ner,  v.  t.    [Gael.  ca»i«ran=grumbling,dis- 
•content.]    To  fret,  to  grumble,  to  be  discontented. 
"  What  sights,  man,  what  frights,  man. 

Are  pedlars  dootn'd  to  thole, 
Ay  channerin*  and  dannerin1 
In  eager  search  for  cole  1" 

A.  tt'ilAon:  Poems,  1790,  p.  235. 

C.nan'-ner-y', «.    [CHAXNELLY.]    Gravelly. 
"   Chan  -son,   s.     [Fr.  chanson,   canson;  Sp.  can- 
•cionj   Ital.  canzone;  from  Lat.   cantiu=  a  song, 
^ano^to  sing.]    A  song,  a  ballad. 

".  .  .  little  chanson*  or  love- verse*."— Beanies.- 
t'titnjt.  (/rant.  Aryan  Lung,  of  India,  vol.  i.  (1872),  ch.  iii., 
p.  222. 

chansons  de  geste,  8.  pi.  The  romances  of  the 
middle  ages,  sung  or  recited  by  wandering  min- 
strels. Their  number  in  French  is  very  large;  in 
English  they  are  not  so  numerous,  and  most  of 
them  are  translations  of  a  French  original. 

chan-s&n-net  te,  s.  [Fr.,  a  diiuin.  of  chanson=a 
song.  ]  A  little  song  or  ballad. 

9hant  (1),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Cant  and  chant  were  origi- 
nally the  same  word.  (Trench:  <>n  tftudy  of  Words. 

157.)]     [CANT.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  sing ;  to  utter  in  a  melodious  voice. 

"The  swan  who  chants  a  doleful  hyini.  to  his  own 
•death." — Shakesp.:  Kino  John,  v.  7. 

2.  To  enchant. 

"  He  had  chant  id  me." 

(.-huncvr:   Wife  of  Bath,  Prol.  875. 

3.  To  celebrate  in  song. 

"  The  poets  chant  it  in  the  theaters,  the  shepherds  in  the 
:mountains." — Bramhall, 

II.  Technically: 

1.  To  sing  in  chants,  as  in  a  cathedral  service. 

2.  To  intone  a  church  service. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*I.  Ord.Lang.:  To  sing,  make  melody. 
"That  chant  to  the  sound  of  the  viol,  nnd  invent  to 
themselves  instruments  of  music." — Amos  vi.  5. 

"  Or  nymph  or  goddess,  chanting  to  the  loom." 

I'f^f:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bis..  xl.,  300. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Music:  To  sing  in  chants. 

"  Hence,  if  our  manly  snort  offend  ! 

With  pious  fools  g<-^Bff/t?  and  pray." 

w    Si't.tt:  The  Chase,  12. 

2.  Hunt. :  To  go  in  full  cry,  said  of  hounds. 
'Cliant  (2),  v.  r.    [Probably  of  the  same  origin  as 

•chant  (1),  u.,  and  connected  with  cunt  (q.  v.).J  To 
.-ell  horses  fraudulently  by  concealing  their  faults, 
4>r  making  them  up.  [('HANTEK,  s.] 

"...  was  here  this  morning  ch'iutin>i  horses  with 
*em." — Thackeray:  VtrgtnttHU,  ch.  x. 

c.hant,  8.    [Fr.  chant;  Lat.  rnntuti.'] 
I.  Ordinary  Lang  in  i  ijc : 
*1.  Lit.:  A  song,  a  melody, 

"  A  pleasant  grove. 
With  chant  of  tuneful  birds  resounding  loud." 

Milton:  Paradise  Regained,  ii.  289. 
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2.  Fig.:  Twang.    [C.\NT.] 

II.  Church  Music:  \  species  of  melody  used  in 
cathedrals  and  churches,  between  an  air  and  a 
recitative,  to  which  the  psalms  of  the  day,  the  can- 
ticles, <fcc.,  are  sung.  [GREGORIAN.] 

"I  have  now  taken  notice  of  every  musical  part  of  our 
cathedral  service,  except  that  of  the  unaccompanied 
fl'nut  used  in  the  verses  uiul  responses." — Mason:  K*s<i// 
mi  i'hui\'h  .1/H.siV,  p.  154. 

Changeable  Chant :  A  single  or  doublo  chant 
which  can  be  sung  either  in  the  major  or  minor 
mode  without  other  alteration  than  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  minor  third  and  sixth  of  the  scale  for 
those  of  the  corresponding  major.  (Stainer  t£  Bar- 
rett.) 

phan-tant'  (tant  as  tang),  s.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of 
chairfcr^to  sing,  from  Lat.  canto.\  Instrumental 
music  performed  in  a  smooth,  melodious  and  sing- 
ing style. 

chan  -ta-relle,  s.  [From  Mod.Lat.canr/MreKiM, 
in  the  words  Agaricus  cantharellus,  the  old  scien- 
tific name  of  the  plant.] 

Rot.:  A  fungoid,  Cantharellus  cibarius. 

c,hant'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CHAXT,  r.] 
chante-pleure  ,  *ghante-plure,  8.  [Fr.  chante- 
pleure  =  &n.  outlet  for  wa^er  in  a  wall,  a  gully  hole  or 
waterspout.  Possibly  derived  from  chante  etpleure, 
with  reference  to  the  change  from  gay  to  grave 
sounds  made  by  running  water;  or  from  the  face- 
tiously-faced gargoyles  in  old  churches,  which  in  a 
jocose  age  might  be  said  to  be  merry  atone  time, 
bur  tn  weep  if  a  storm  made  water  flow  freely  from 
them.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  The  burden  of  a  song,  in  which  the 
singer  sings  merrily  and  weeps  successively. 

"The  chanteplure 
Now  to  synge  and  sodaynely  to  wepe." 

Lydgate:  Book  of  Troy,  ii.  2. 

2.  Arch.:  An  outlet  made  in  the  wall  of  a  buQding 
which  stands  near  a  running  stream,  in  order  to  let 
the  water  that  overflows  pass  freely  in  and  out  of 
the  place. 

ghant-er  (l),  *9hant-or,  *9han-teor,  -chan 
tour,  8.  &a.   [O.  Fr.  chanteor,  chantur;  Sp.&.  Port. 
cantador;   Ital.  cantatore,  from  Lat.  cantator  =  a 
singer;  canfo=to  sing.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  singer,  a  musician,  a  minstrel. 
"In  his  tyme  was  Linus  of  Thebe  in  Egipt,  the  grete 
chantour."—Trevisa,  ii.  349. 

"For  whom  my  chanter  sings,  and  goblet  flows 
With  wine  unmix'd,  an  honor  due  to  age," 

Pope.-  Homer's  Odyssey,  xiii.,  10,  11. 
*2.  An  enchanter,  a  magician. 
"Ancfcanfeor  Edwyneadde  of  Spayne  wyth  hymtho.' 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  243. 

3.  A  member  of  a  choir,  a  chorister. 

"I  haue  gotten  (saythhe')  ye  great  chaunter,  and  a  good 
quere  man  to  answere  hyrn." — Bale:  English  Votaries, 
pt.  ii. 

*4.  The  priest  of  a  chapel  or  chantry. 

"A  certain  revenue  sufficient  for  a  chanter  to  one 
chapel." — Aubrey:  Berkshire,  iii.  24. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Church  Music :  The  cantor  or  chief  singer  of  the 
choir;  the  precentor.    [CANTOR.] 

"He  ordered  many  of  them  to  be  sung  by  the  rector 
chori  or  chantor,  nnd  the  quier  or  quoir  alternately," — 

mil-foil;    Hint.  Eiiii.  I'ortrtt,    iii.  IBS. 

2.  The  drone  of  a  bagpipe. 

"  See  the  proud  pipers  on  the  bow. 
And  mark  the  gaudy  streamers  flow 
From  their  loud  chanters  down,  and  sweep 
The  furrowed  bosom  of  the  deep." 

Scott:  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  W. 

B.  -4s  adj. :  Pertaining  to  chanting  or  the  pre- 
centor of  a  choir. 

"The  chanter  chorister  is  to  begin  '  De  Sancta  Miiriu,' 
£Ci" — Gregory:  Oti  the  (.'hi Id-Bishop,  Posthunta,  p.  115. 

chant  -er  fl'i.  *.  [CHANT  (2),  r.]  A  fraudulent 
dealer  iu  horses. 

5han-ter-elle',*.    [Fr.] 

Music : 

1,  The  first  or  highest   string  upon  instruments 
played  with  a  bow.    The  E  string  of  the  violin,  and 
the  A  of  the  viola  and  violoncello. 

2.  The  highest  string  of  a  guitar  or  lute.    (Stainer 
<£  Barrett.} 

*$hant   er  ess, ,«.    [('HANTKESS.] 

*$han  -tSr-le,  *chaun-ter-ye,  s.    [CHANTRY.] 

1.  A  chantry  (q.  v.). 

"  And  run  into  London,  unto  Seint  Pouls, 
And  seken  him  a  ch<*nh-rit>  for  soules." 

Chaucer:  Prologue,  v.  512. 
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2.  Incantation,  enchantment. 

"How  that  lady  bryght 
To  a  warm  was  dyght 
Thorugh  kraft  of  clntnnf< 

Lybetius  Disconus,  2,056. 

*9hant  -er-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  chanter;  •ship.']  The 
office  or  position  of  a  chanter. 

"  Chancel  lorahips,      treasure  rships,       ohanttrvkfpt.**  — 

]il<tflixt<nn-;  C«min'-nt.,  i.  392. 

9han  -tl  deer,  *chant-y-clear,  *5haun-te- 
Cleer,  s.  [Fr.  chant=a  song;  chanter—  tv  sing;  and 
c/a/r=clear:  hence,  the  clear  or  shrill  singer.  "The 
name  of  the  cock  in  the  famous  beast  epic  of  the 
middle  ages  called  Reintke  Fvch*.  (Trench.}'] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  cock. 

"  A  shepherd  sitting  on  a  bank 
Like  chanty-clear  he  crowed  crank 
And  pip'd  full  merrily." 

Vrayton,  Eel.  4. 

"  Where  Chant  icteernmi<l*t  his  harem  sleeps 
In,  unsuspecting  pomp."  —  Cotcper;  ru.it,  iv.  447. 

2.  IcMhy,:  A  name  given  to  the  Dragonet  (Frith 
of  Forth). 

"Callionymus  Lyra,  Dragonet;  Chanticleer,  orGowdie." 
—  ffeill:  List  of  Fishes,  p.  4. 

ng.pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [CHANT,  r.] 


A.  Aspr.par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  -4s  adjective:  Singing. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ordinary  Language; 

(1)  The  act  or  art  of  singing,  especially  in  cathe- 
dral music. 

f  (2)  The  act  or  business  of  fraudulent  dealing  in 
horses;  horse-coping.  (Slang.) 

2.  Hunting:  The  voice  of  hounds  in  full  cry. 
9hant'-late,  s.    [Fr.  chanlate,  chanlatte,   from 

champ=a  side,  and  latte=a.  lath.] 

Carp.  :  A  piece  of  wood  fastened  near  the  ends  of 
the  rafters,  and  projecting  beyond  the  wall,  to  sup- 
port two  or  three  rows  of  tilesj  so  placed  as  to  hin- 
der the  rain-water  from  trickling  down  the  sides  of 
the  walls. 

tenant  -ress,  *ehant  -er-ess,  *$haunt  -ress,  a. 
[O,  Fr.  chanteresse,  fern,  of  c/tunfeur—  a  singer.] 

1,  Lit.  :  A  female  singer. 

"  If  she  is  delighted  with  the  chants,  Honeyinan  ia 
delighted  with  the  chant  ress"  —  Thackeray;  Xetccnmes, 
i.  217. 

2.  Fig,  :  Applied  to  a  bird,  a  songstress. 

"  Sweet  bird,  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  folly, 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy  t 
Thee,  chantress  of  the  woods  among, 
I  woo  to  hear  thy  even-song." 

Milton:  II  Ptnseroso. 

ghant'-rf  ,  *§han-ter-ie,  *9haun-ter-ye,  a.  &  a. 
[O.Fr.  chanter  ie,  from  chanter;  Lat.canfo=tosing.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  church  or  chapel  endowed  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  one  or  more  priests,  for  the  purpose  of  sing- 
ing daily  masses  for  the  souls  of  the  endowers,  and 
such  others  as  they  may  appoint. 

*2,  An  endowment  for  the  performance  of  masses 
for  the  soul  of  the  donor,  or  others. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  a  chantry;  sup- 
ported by  an  endowment. 

chantry-priest,  *.  A  priest  employed  at  a 
chantry  to  sing  masses  for  the  speedy  delivery  of 
the  *'  pious  founder's  "  soul  from  purgatory. 

"  .  .  .  he  added  ten  pounds  a  year  to  the  salary  of  the 
chnntry  priest  of  'our  lady  chapel.'"  —  J.  ff.Jcs.-~e:  ,V<  "i- 
utrs  of  King  Rtohard  ///.,  ch.  vi. 

Cha-8l'-6-fey\  «•  [Gr.  chaos  —  chaos;  logos  =  a 
discourse:  lego  =  to  tell.]  A  treatise  on  chaos. 
(Oro&frO 

cha  -fc-man-Qy1,  s.  [From  Gr.  chaos=(\}  chaos. 
(2)  infinite  space,  (3)  infinite  time,  (4)  by  Paracel- 
sus, the  atmosphere,  and  nian/eta=diviuati<ni.  ) 
Divination  by  means  of  the  atmosphere. 

Cha'-8s,  8.  [Gr.  c/i.rios=  empty  space,  yawning 
wide:  ofaundattb  gape,  to  yawn  ;  Lat.  chaos.] 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  A  yawning,  empty  space. 

"And  look  what  other  thing  soever  besides  cometh 
within  the  c/m<»s  of  tliis  monster's  mouth,  .  .  ."  —  Il»l- 
hiiKi:  i'liitaivh'A  Murals,  p.  975. 

"  Betweene  us  and  you  there  is  fixed  a  great  chaos."  — 
/,.</;.<  ivi.  26(1582). 

2.  The  mass  of  matter  in  confusion,  before  it  was 
divided  by  the  creation  and  arranged  atvoniing  to 
its  proper  classes  and  elements;  the*  state  of  civ;i- 
tion  while  still  **  without  form  and  void." 

"  That  shepherd  who  first  taught  the  chosen  seed 
In  the  lieginniiig  how  the  heavens  ;uid  eurtli 
Rose  out  of  c/i'i".-,-."  Miltun:  J'.  /,.,  i.  10. 


to6~il,     b6y;     pout,    J6wl;     cat,     96!!,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     ^em;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     eapist.    ph  -f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -$ion  =  zhun.     -tions,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     d-c.  =  bel,      del. 
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II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Confusion. 

"  It  was,  he  said,  a  chaos,  such  us  he  had  read  of  in  the 
book  of  Genesis."—  Macaulay:  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  XT. 

2.  A  confusedt  mixed  mass,  without  order  or  reg- 
ularity. 

"...  &  chaos  ot  bogs,  thicketi,  and  precipices,  .  .  ." 
—  Macaitlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

f  Chaos-Hood,  s.  A  deluge  of  disorder  and  con- 
fusion. (Carlyle:  Sart.  Resart.,  p.  164.) 

^chaos-founded,  a.  Founded  or  formed  in  con- 
fusion. 

"  Come,  Anah!  quit  this  chaos-founded  prison." 

Byron:  Heaven  and  Earth,  pt.  i.,  §  8. 

cHa-5t  -Ic,  *cha-ot'-Ick,  a.     [CHAOS.] 

1.  Lit.  :  In  a  state  of  chaos  ;  like  chaos. 

"  When  the  terraqueous  globe  was  in  a  chaotic  state 
.  .  ."  —  Derham. 

2.  Fig.  :  In  a  state  of  confusion  and  disorder. 

"  These  craggy  regions,  these  chaotic  wilds," 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

tcha-6t'-Ic-al,  a.    [Eng.  chaotic  ;  -a?.]   Chaotic. 

fcha-pt  -Ic-al-1^,  adv.  [Bug.  chaotical;  -7y.]  In 
a  chaotic  or  wildly  confused  manner. 

"...  where  kings  and  beggar's),  and  angels  and  de- 
mons, and  stars  and  street-sweepings,  were  chaotically 
whirled,  in  which  only  children  could  take  interest."  — 
t'arlyle:  Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

c,hap   (l),  *ch.ap-pen,   *cliop-pen,   r.   t.  &  i. 
[Essentially  the  same  as  CHOP  (q.  v.).] 
I.  Transitive  .' 

1.  Tocause  to  crack  or  open  in  chinks  and  slits. 

"  Neither  summer's  blaze  can  scorch,  nor  winter's  blast 
c  hap  her  fair  face."  —  Lilly:  Endymion,  i.  1. 

2.  To  strike. 

3.  To  bruise,  to  beat,  to  break. 

"  With  chapped  kail  butter'd  fu'  weel." 

Herd.:  Coll.,  U.  79. 

^T  To  chap  hands:  To  strike  or  join  hands. 
**  Syn  Lindy  has  wi'  Bydby  chapped  hands, 
They's  hae  their  gear  again  at  your  command." 
.Ross;  Helenore  (first  ed.),  p.  120. 

To  chap  out  :  To  call  out  by  a  tap  on  a  pane  of  tho 
window. 

'  •  Chappin  out  is  the  phrase  used  in  many  parts  of  Scot- 
land to  denote  the  slight  tirl  on  the  lozen,  or  tap  at  the 
window,  given  by  the  nocturnal  wooer  to  his  mistress."  — 
Blackw.  Mag.  (1818),  p.  631. 
II.  Intransitive; 

•fl.  To  crack,  to  open  in  chinks  or  slits. 
2.  To  strike. 

^[  To  chap  at  a  door:  To  knock,  to  rap. 
"  The  doors  were  closed,  and  put  to; 
The  lady  chapped,  and  made  undo." 

Sir  Egeir,  p.  31. 

Tochapyont:  To  get  out  of  the  way,  equivalent 
toc/tpp  about,  as  applied  to  the  shifting  of  the  wind. 
"  Sae  chap  ye  yont,  ye  filthy  dud, 
An'  crib  some  docker's  chuckie  brood." 

Tarras.-  Poems;  To  3Iy  Auld  Hat,  p.  38. 

•    chap(2),*cliappe,  chaup,  v.    [CHEAP,  v.    CHOP 
(2),r.] 

1.  To  barter,  to  exchange. 

"...  to  chappe:  Mercari,  nundinari,  iifgociari."  — 
<'«.fhnl.  Anglicum. 

2.  To  fix  upon  any  person  or  thing  by  selection  ;  a 
term  frequently  used,  especially  among  children, 
when  one  wishes  to  prevent  another  from  claiming 
what  he  has  chosen.     Hence  the  phrase,  "  Chap  ye, 
chusoye." 

"  Chattp  out  us  mi  my  younkers  frae  the  glen, 
As  ilka  horn  and  hoof  of  yours  may  ken." 

Ross:  Helenore,  p.  124. 

3.  Suddenly  to  embrace  a  proposal  made  in  order 
to  a  bargain  ;  to  hold  one  at  the  terms  mentioned. 

"  And  belly-flaught  o'er  the  bed  lap  she, 

And  chiucht  Hab  wi'  might  and  main: 
'  Hech,  husto  !'  quo'  Habbie,  'I  chaps  ye; 
I  thocht  whare  your  tantrums  wad  en'.'  " 

Jamieaon:  Popular  Ball.,  i.  2W. 

4.  Applied  to  tho  striking  of  a  clock. 

"...  it  had,  as  his  guide  assured  him,  just  'cA«/>/'/(* 
eight  upon  the  Tron.'"—  Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xxxvi, 

9bap  (1),  $haup,  s.    [CHAP  (1),  v.] 

1.  A  chink,  a  cleft. 

"What  moisture  the  heat  of  the  summer  sucki  out  of 
the  earth,  it  is  repaid  in  the  rains  of  the  next  winter; 
and  what  chap.t  are  made  in  it  are  filled  up  again."  — 
Burnet;  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  A  stroke,  a  blow. 

"  The  town-sutor  like  Lowrie  lap 

Three  fit  at  ilku  stend: 
He  did  na  miss  the  bu'  u  chap." 
Winner:  Mis?,  rvet.;  Christmas  Ro'hig,  p.  126. 
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3.  A  tap  or  rap. 

"  Lie  still,  ye  hkrae, 
There's  Water-Kelpie's  chap." 

Border  Minstrelsy,  Hi.  368. 

Chap  (2),  $hOp,  8.  [A  corruption  of  the  Northern 
chaft,  or  e/w*Jf=the  jaws,  from  Icel.  kjaptr  (pt 
pron.  as  </£).]  [('HAFT,  CHOPS.]  The  jaw.  It  is 
seldom  used  in  the  singular,  except  by  anatomists. 

"The  nether  chap  in  the  male  skeleton  is  half  an  inch 
broader  than  in  the  female."  —  Grew;  Mustntm. 

"Then,  world,  thoii  hast  a  pair  of  chap*,  no  more; 
And  throw  between  them  all  the  food  thou  hast." 
Shakesp,:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Hi.  5. 

(jliap  (3),  s.    [A  curtailed  form  of  chapman  (q.v.).] 
*1.  A  buyer  ;  a  customer. 

2.  A  shop. 

"Truth  followed  Vanity  and  bled  him, 
When  he  was  in  the  Taylor's  chap." 

Many's  Truth's  Travels,  Fennecuik,  p.  1M. 

3.  A  rate,  an  established  price.     (Scotch.) 

4.  A  colloquial  term  for  a  person  ;  a  fellow. 
"...    telling  twenty  daily  lees  to  a  wheen  idle  chaps 

nnd  queans,    .    .    ."—Scott:  Bride  of  Lammermoor,   cii. 
xxvi. 

T[  Chap  and  choice  :  Great  variety. 
"  Spare  no  pains  nor  care; 
For  chap  and  choice  of  suits  ye  hae  them  there." 

Ross:  Helenore,  p.  114. 

9liap-ar-rar,  s.  [Sp.,  from  chaparra,  chaparro— 
an  evergreen  oak  of  Iberian  origin  ;  an  abbreviation 
of  Basque  achaparra,  from  acha^atza,  for  aitza=& 
rock,  a  stone  ;  afcarra=an  evergreen  oak.  (Jfa/i/i.)] 

1.  A  thicket  of  low  evergreen  oaks. 

2.  Thick  bramble-bushes  entangled  with  thorny 
shrubs  in  clumps. 

"Among  the  characteristic  forms  of  vegetation  [in  the 
prairie  botanical  region  of  North  America]  are  the  Mi- 
mosefe,  especially  the  genus  Prosopi«,  which  forms  by  itself 
the  feature  in  the  landscape  known  as  'mesquit,  while 
associated  with  other  thorny  shrubs,  it  constitutes  the 
chaparals."—  Thome:  Botany  (trans],  by  Bennett)  ed.  1679, 
pp.  448,  449. 


J  }  ••  A  bird  common  in  chapar- 
rals  or  thickets  in  the  southern  portions  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  species  of  cuckoo  (Geococcyx 
Calif  ornianus).  Called  also  ground-cuckoo,  and 
road-runner. 

*$hape,  8.  [Fr.  chape—  &  cope,  a  cover,  a  sheath.] 
-1.  The  catch  or  piece  by  which  an  object  is  at- 
tached—to a  belt,  for  instance;  as  the  piece  of 
leather  known  specifically  as  the  frog,  to  which  a 
bayonetrscabbard  is  attached,  and  which  slides  on 
the  belt  j  or  a  piece  used  to  fasten  the  buckle  to  a 
strap  or  other  piece  of  leather. 

"This  ie  Monsieur  Pnrolles,  that  had  the  whole  theory 
of  the  war  in  the  knot  of  his  scarf,  and  the  practice  in  the 
chape  of  his  dagger."—  Shakesp.:  Alt's  Welt  that  Ends  Well, 
ir.  8. 

"  Chape  of  a  schethe.    Sptrula."  —  Prompt.  Parr. 

2.  A  plate  on  the  back  of  a  buckle,  or  the  bar  of  a 
buckle,  by  which  it  is  attached  to  a  belt. 

3.  The  hook  of  a  scabbard. 

4.  The  plate  at  the  point  of  a  scabbard  ;  the  tip. 

5.  The  tip  of  a  fox's  tail. 

*$hape,v.  t.  [CHAPE,  ».]  To  provide  with  a  chape 
or  sheath. 

"Here  knyfes  were  ichaped  not  with  bras." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  366. 

$hap-eau  (eau  as  6),  s.  [Fr.  chapeau;  O.  Fr. 
cluipel  ;  Ital.  cappello=&  hut,  from  Lat.  caput=& 
head.] 

Ord.  Lang.  :  A  hat,  or  covering  for  the  head. 

"On  his  hedde  a  clmpeau  Montnbin  with  a  rich  coro- 
nall,  the  fold  of  the  chapeau  was  lined  with  crimseii 
watten."  —  Grttfton:  Henry  VIII,,  an.  5. 

2.  Her.  :  A  cap  of  state,  borne  by  a  duke. 

chapeau  bras,  s.  [Contract,  from  Fr.  r/nr/xrm 
r/c  6r«s=hat.  for  the  arm.]  A  cap  or  hat  which  can 
be  flattened  and  carried  under  the  arm. 

*$haped,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CHAPE,  r.]  Furnished 
with  a  sheath  or  chape. 

;hap'-el,  *9hap-ele,  *9hap-elle,  *scliap  elle, 
s.  [O.  Fr.  chapele,  cupele  ;  Fr.  rhatiellc  ;  Port,  i-ii/i- 
eUa;  Sp.  capilla;  Ital.  cai>f><'llii  ;  all  from  l.mv 
Lat.  capella=a.  chapel;  originally  a  sanctuary  in 
which  the  cappo-  or  cope  of  ISt.  Martin  was  pro- 
served  ;  then  any  sanctuary  ;  from  Low  Lat,  cappa 
=  acope.  (Skeat.)] 

I.  Ordinary  Langmin<  : 

1.  A  subordinate  or  lesser  church  or  place  of  wor- 
ship. 

"Upon  that  mountayne  is  the  chapelle  of  Helye." 

M'luiitifi-illc.  p.  62. 

"If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were  good  to  do, 
r/in/ic/s  hud  been  churches,  .  .  ."  —  Shakenp.:  Mei\-tiunt 
<>J  Venice,  i.  2. 
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2.  A  recess  in  the  aisle  of  a  church  used  for  public 
worship,  and  generally  devoted  to  the  name  of  some- 
saint.    (LADY-CHAPEL.] 

3.  A  place  of  worship,  not  necessarily  connected 
with  a  church ;  a  private  church. 

4.  A  place  of  worship  in  England  used  by  dissent- 
ers from  the  Established   Church  of  England ;  a 
meeting-house,  a  conventicle. 

II.  Printing: 

*1.  A  printing-office,  a  printer's  workshop ;  said  to 
derive  the  name  from  Caxton's  first  printing-prrss 
having  been  set  up  in  the  almonry  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  [C'AXTON.J  This,  however,  is  very  doubt- 
ful. 

2.  An  association  or  meeting  of  the  journeynien  in 
a  printing<>fnce  for  settling  disputes  as  to  prices  of, 
work,  maintaining  discipline,  &c.    It  is  presided 
over  by  a  father,  who  is  elected  periodically. 

"The  club  of  n  printing-house  always  has  been  termed 
a  chapel." — Hugh  Miller:  Schools  and  Schoolmasters,  p. 
341. 

^T  To  hold  a  chapel:  To  meet  together  for  set- 
tling disputed  questions  and  maintaining  order  in  a 
printing-office. 

*9hape'-less,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  chape;  •(<•*«.] 
Wanting  or  without  a  chape. 

"  An  old  rusty  sword,  with  a  broken  hilt,  and  chap?!'  *.s 
with  two  broken  points." — Shakesp.:  Taminy  of  theSlirnr^ 
Hi.  2. 

9hape'-let,  {hap  -let,  sna'-pel-lSt,  s.  [Fr. 
chapelet.'] 

1.  [CHAPLET.] 

2.  Saddlery:  A  pair  of  stirrup  leathers,  with  stir- 
rups, joined  at  the  top  and  made  fast  to  the  frame- 
work of  the  saddle,  after  they  have  been  adjusted 
to  the  convenience  of  the  rider. 

3.  Mil. :  A  piece  of  flat  iron  with  three  tenons  or 
ends  of  timber,  which  is  flxed  to  the  end  of  a  can- 
non. 

4.  Hydraulic  Engineering: 

(1)  A  dredging  or  water-raising  machine,  consist- 
ing of  a  chain  provided  with  scoops  or  scuttles,  <«r 
with  pallets  traversing  in  a  trough  ;  the  chain  mov- 
ing over  rollers  or  wheels,  of  which  the  upper  one 
is  driven  by  power,  and  the  lower  one  is  vertically 
adjustable  so  as  to  regulate  the  position  of  the 
scoops  or  pallets,  to  bring  them  against  the  mud  to- 
be  lifted,  or  to  submerge  them  in  the  water  to  be 
raised.    [CHAIN -PTJMP.  DKEDGING-M  ACHINE.] 

(2)  A  French  name  for  the  chain-pump  in  which 
the  cushions  or  buttons  which  occur  at  intervalsou 
the  chain  are  compared  to  the  beads  of  the  rosary. 
Hence  also  known  as  paternoster  pumps. 

*?hapeleyne,  8.    [CHAPLAIN.] 

"  Chapeleyne.    Capellanus." — Prompt.  Parv. 
*9hap-el-lage    (age  as  Ig),  s.    [Eng.   chapel; 
•age.]    The  precincts  of  a  chapel. 
"  He  lighted  at  the  Chapellage. 
He  held  him  close  and  still; 
And  he  whistled  thrice  for  his  little  foot-page, 
His  name  was  English  Will." 

Scott:  The  Eve  of  St.  John. 

*9nap-el-lan-yS  *9&ap-el-a-ny:,  s.  [Fr.  chapel- 
lenie;  Ital.  cappellania;  Sp.  <fc  Port,  eapellnniu.. 
from  Low  Lat.  capeltania.]  [CHAPLAIN.]  A  chapel 
within  the  precincts  of  or  subject  to  another 
church. 

"A  chaptllany  is  usually  said  to  be  that  which  does  not 
subsist  of  itself,  but  is  built  and  founded  within  some 
other  church,  and  is  dependent  thereon." — Ayliffe:  Parer- 

1/ltH. 

9ha  -pel-let,  s.    [CHAPELET.] 

9hap -el-ling,  pr.par.,  a.  &s.    [<"HAPPEL,  r.J 

A.  &  B.  Att  pr.  par,  rt-  particip.  adj.:  In  souses- 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  «»/>«/. :  The  act  of  causing  a  ship  to  come- 
round  in  a  light  breeze,  when  she  is  close-hauled, 
without  bracing  the  head-yards. 

9bap-el-6'-nI-an,  s.    [Eng.  chapel;  -onion.] 

Printing :  A  workman  in  a  printing-office  who  lias- 
paid  a  certain  fine  on  admittance.  (Crabb.) 

Chap  -el-r?,  s.  [O.  Fr.  cape Irrie ,  chape le,  capele 
=  n  chapel.]  The  jurisdiction  or  limits  of  a  chapel. 

chap -Sr-Sn,  tchW'-er-onne,  s.  [Fr.  chaperon; 
Sp.  cajtiron;  Ital.  capper<jnc.\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  A  hood  or  cap,  especially  one  worn  by  knights. 

"The  executioner  stands  by, — his  head  and  face  covered 
with  a  <-h(i]>rrini,  out  of  which  there  are  but  two  holes  to 
look  through."— llowcll:  Epistoltv  IlmcelliftiHr,  i.  42. 

*2.  An  ornamental  hood  or  cap,  worn  by  Knights 
of  the  Garter  when  in  full  dress. 

"I  will  omit  the  honorable  habiliment!*,  as  robes  of 
state,  parliament  robes,  chaperons,  and  caps  of  state." — 
Caniden. 

*3.  A  device  placed  on  the  foreheads  of  horses- 
drawing  a  hearse,  especially  at.  stately  and  pomp- 
ous funerals. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w€,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     s'ire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,    unite,     cOr,     rule,     full;     try,     S?rian.     si,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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i4.  A  gentleman  who  escorted  and  protected  a 
young  lady  in  public. 

5.  A  married  lady  who  takes  charge  in  public  of 
one  unmarried. 

"Portly  chaperones  with  strings  of  smartly  dressed 
pirl.-.1'—  Miss  Austen.-  The  Jf'afson-s  p.  316. 

(i.  A  female  guide ;  a  snow-woman. 

"This  sum  was  soon  collected,  and  quietly  inserted  in 
the  pocket  of  our  chaperon,  who  then  conducted  us  up  the 
piissape  into  a  small  back  room,  .  .  ."— Bulwfr.  Pet. 
hum,  ch.  1. 

II.  Tech.:  The  end  of  the  bit  that  joins  to  the 
branch  just  by  the  banquet;  applied  to  scatch 
mouths,  and  all  others  except  cannon  mouths. 
(Crabb.) 

chap-er-6n,  chap -§r-6ne,  r.  t.  [CHAPEROX,S.] 
To  escort  or  protect  a  young  lady. 

"A  widow  Judy,  .  .  .  wishes  for  a  situation  .  .  . 
Could  chaperone  young  ladies."— London  Times,  Nov.  18, 
1878. 

Chap  -er-6n-age  (age  as  I&),  s.  [Eng.  chaperon, 
and  suff.  -aw.]  The  act  of  acting  as  chaperon,  or 
protector  of  a  young  lady  in  public. 

"  Beautiful,  and  possessing  every  accomplishment  which 
renders  beauty  valuable,  under  the  unrivaled  fhtt}>fn>nu<i'' 
of  the  countess,  they  had  played  their  popular  parts  with- 
out a  single  blunder." — Disraeli:  The  Young  Duke,  bk.  i., 
ch.  ii. 

chap  -§r-6ned,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CHAPEROX,  r.] 

chap  -er-6n-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [CHAPEROX,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pi:  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  escorting  and  protecting 
a  lady  in  public,  or  of  acting  as  a  cnaperon. 

"Had  I  the  uncontrolled  chaperoning  of  an  intelligent 
sight-Beer." — London  Morning  Star,  Oct.  4,  1865. 

chap-er-5n'-ne*t,  s.    [CHAPOURNET.] 
Her. :  A  kind  of  small  hood. 
9hap  -fal-len,  9hap  -fain,  a.    [Eng.  chap  (2),  s., 
Andfallen.'] 

*1.  Lit. :  Having  the  mouth  or  mouth-piece  fallen 
or  let  down.  , 

"  A  chapfaln  beaver  loosely  hanging  by 
The  cloven  helm."  Dryden:  Jui-enal,  r. 

2.  Fig.:  Having  the  mouth  sunk ;  down-cast, 
crestfallen. 

"  .     .    .    quite  chapfallen"—Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  I. 
*9hap-fare,  *.    [('HAFF ARE.] 

chapli,  s.  [Probably  corrupted  Arabic.  Cf .  Arab. 
kaf=s.  fabulous  mountain,  supposed  to  surround 
the  world  and  bind  the  horizon  on  all  sides.  Cf. 
also  fca/=  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  khafik=  trem- 
bling palpitating,  .  .  .  the  horizon.] 

Astron. :  A  star,  called  also  Beta  Cassiopeia. 

*$hap-in,  s.  [Fr.  chopine.]  [CHOPIN,  s.]  A 
chopin,  a  quart. 

"  Gin  he  likes  drink,  'twad  alter  soon  the  case, 
And  drunken  chapins  bluther  a'  his  face." 

Shirref:  Poems,  p.  42. 

*[  To  tak  (t  chapin:  A  circumlocution  commonly 
used  to  express  an  attachment  to  intoxicating 
liquor. 

t9hap  -Ine,  s.    [CHIOPINE.] 

"  Take  my  chaplnes  oS."—Massinger:  Renegade,  i,  2. 
9 hap  -It,  pa.  par.    [O.  Fr.  eschapper.]    Escaped. 
*9hapr  - 1  -  ter,    *ghap  -  i  -  tre,     *9hap-i-ture, 
*9heap-i-tre,  s.    [CHAPTER,  CAPITAL.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  chapter  or  section  of  a  book. 

"  The  heed  lettres  of  the  chapitres  of  this  firste  book.' 
— Trevisa,  ii.  77. 

2,  A.  chapter  of  the  clergy. 

"  At  the  next  chop  itre."—P.  Plowman's  Crede.  649. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  The  capital  or  upper  part  of  a  pillar. 
"The  height  of  the  one  pillar  was  eighteen  cubits,  and 

the  chapiter  upon  it  was  brass:  and  the  height  of  the 
{•hapiter  three  cubits;  and  the  wreathen  work,  and  pome- 
granates upon  the  chapiter  round  about,  all  of  bru^s 
.  .  .  " — 2  Kings  xxv.  17. 

2.  Eng.  Law :  A  summary  in  writing  of  such  mat- 
ters as  are  inquired  of  or  presented  before  ju.stin-s 
in  eyre,  or  jus  tiers  of  assize,  or  of  the  peace,  in  their 
sessions :  called  more  commonly  articles,  and  deliv- 
ered orally  or  in  writing  by  the   justice    to   the 
inquest.     (Jacobs.) 

*9hap-It-le,  s.    [O.  Fr.    chapitel;  Sp.   &   Port. 
chapitel :  Ital.  capt'teUo,from  Low  \jQ.i.capitellum; 
Lat.<*api7u/Mm,a  dimiu.  of  caput=a  head.]  [CAPi- 
TLE,  CAPITAL,.] 
1.  A  chapter  of  clergy. 

"Consistorie  and  chapitle." 

P.  P?owwi<rn,  2,009. 
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2.  A  chapter  of  a  book,  a  section. 

"We  habbeth  yspeke  ine  the  chapitle  of  uices." 

Ayenuite,  p.  220. 

+9hap-I-tral,  a.  [Eng.  c/ia;n'ter=chapter;  tuff. 
-u/.J  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  chapter ;  capitular. 

"  The  chapitral  [revenues]  are  in  the  course  of  reduc- 
tion to  about  £55,000."— Broug ham.-  Brit.  Const.,  ch.  iviii. 

9hap'-laln,  *9hape-lein,  *9hape-leyn,  *9hape- 
leyne,  *9hapyl-layne,  *9liap-layne,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
capelan,  chapelain ;  Sp.  capellan;  Port,  capellao; 
Ital.  capellano;  Ger.  kapelan,  from  Low  Lat.  cap- 
ellanus,  from  capella—s.  chapel.] 

1.  A   clergyman   who    performs    divine    service 
[originally  iu  a  chapel]. 

"Chaplaynez  to  the  chapeles  chosen  the  gate." 

Sir  Gairtiiite,  930. 

2.  A  clergyman  officially  attached  to  the  senate 
and  the  house  of  representatives. 

3.  A  clergyman  who  has  the  spiritual  charge  of  a 
family,  or  a  university,  college,  or  school,  perform- 
ing divine  service  privately ;  a  confessor. 

4.  The_  spiritual  adviser  of  a  regiment  of  soldiers, 
or  any  similar  organized  body  of  individuals. 

If  Chaplains  of  the  Pope :  The  Pope's  auditors  or 
judges  at  the  Vatican. 

9hap'-laln-9y%  s.  [Eng.  chaplain;  -cy.~]  The 
position  or  office  of  a  chaplain. 

"The  chaplaincy  was  refused  to  me,  and  given  to  Dr. 
Lambert."— Swift:  Letters. 

*9hap'-laln-ryt,  s.    [Eng.    chaplain;   -ry.~\    The 
same  as  CHAPLALNSHIP  (q.  v.).    (Pen.  Cycl.) 
C,hap  -  lain-  ship,  s,    [Eng.  chaplain  ;  -ship.'] 

1,  The  office  or  position  of  a  chaplain  ;  chaplaincy. 
(Milton.) 

2.  The  revenues  of  a  chapel. 

*9hap  -less,  «.  [Eng.  chap,  s.,and  less.']  Prop- 
erly, jawless :  hence,  without  flesh ;  fieshless. 

"  Now  cfiaplfss,  and  knocked  about  the  muzzard  with  a 
sexton's  spade."— Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

9hap  -let  (1),  s.  &  v.  t.    [Fr.  chapelet.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  wreath  or  garland  worn  round  the  head. 
"  Then  playfully  the  chnplet  wild 

She  wreathed  in  her  dark  locks,  and  smiled." 

Scott:  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  9. 
"Now,  too,  a  chaplet  might  be  wreathed 
Of  buds  o'er  which  the  moon  has  breathed." 

Moore:  Lalla  Rookh;  The  Light  of  the  Harem. 

(2)  A  string  of  beads  used  by  Roman  Catholics  in 
keeping  count  of  their  prayers ;  a  rosary. 

2.  Figuratively; 

(1)  A  number  of  things  strung  together. 
"...    certain  male  toads  take  the  chaplet  a  of  eggs 

from  the  females  and  wind  them  round  their  own, 
thighs."— Darwin;  Descent  of  J/an  (1871).  pt.  i.,  ch.  vi., 
vol.  i.,  p.  210. 

(2)  A  tuft  of  feathers  on  a  peacock's  tail. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  A  molding   carved  into  beads,  olives, 
and  the  like.    It  is  the  same  as  the  baguette  with 
ornaments  added.    [BAGTJETTE.] 

2.  Horsemanship:  [CHAPELET.] 

3.  Her.:  A  garland  or  head-band  of  leaves  borne 
in  coats  of  arms,  in  token  of  great  military  prowess 
and  success. 

B.  As  verb  transitive:  To  deck  with  a  chaplet,  or 
with  a  garland  of  flowers.     (R.  Browning.) 

*9hap'-lSt  (2),s.  [Eng. chapel,  and  dim.  suff.  -ef.] 
A  little  chapel  or  shrine.  (Hammond.) 

*9hap  -let-ed,  a.  &  pa.  par.  [Eng.  chaplet  (1), 
s.,  v.  t. ;  -erf.]  Garlanded,  filleted. 

*'  His  forehead  chaplfted  green  with  wreathy  hop." — 
Browning;  Flight  of  the  Duchess. 

*9hap -lln-ar-y\  s.    [CHAPLAINRY.] 
"  Prebendaries     and      chaplina.rie8."—H^ulin:      Hist. 
Presbyt.,  p.  297. 

9hap  -ling,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.  Jamieson  sug- 
gests O.  Sw.  fraepp/a=to  gag.]  See  extract. 

"  For  preventing  mischiefs  that  may  arise,  concerts 
and  engagements  that  may  be  mnde  &  entered  into  by 
such  of  the  Council  as  are  merchants  among1  themselves, 
or  such  of  the  Council  as  are  craftsmen  among  them- 
selves, for  influencing  or  carrying  all  or  any  part  of  an 
election  out  of  the  regular  wuy,  known  by  the  name  of 
Chaitlhiff,  whereby  numbers  are  not  at  liberty  to  proceed 
according  to  their  consciences,  but  according  to  the 
opinion  of  n  majority,  were  it  never  so  wrong,  .  .  ." — 
Sett;  Bttryh  of  Dititf  ,  1724. 

*9hap  -man,  *9heap-man,  *9hep-man,  *chap- 
mon,  s.  [A.  S.  cedpman;  O.  Fr.  kapmon,  kopimm  ; 
O.  H.  Gcr.  choufman;  0.  led.  kmtpmadtor}  Sw. 
kOpman ;  Dan.  kjoinnnnd;  A.  S.  ceapta»=to  buy.] 

1.  One  who  buys  and  sells;  a  merchant,  a  dealer. 
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2.  A  peddler,  a  hawker.    (Scotch.) 

Chapman's  drouth:  A  proverbial  expression  for 
hunger.  (Scotch.) 

Qnap  OUr  -net,  s.    [Fr.  chaperon;  -et.] 

Her. :  A  chaperonnet  or  little  hood,  borne  in  a  coat 
of  arms  to  signify  that  the  chief  is  divided  by  a  bow- 
shaped  line. 

9happed,  *9happyd 
(Eng.),  9happlt  (Scotch), pa. 
par.  or  a.  [CHAP  (1),  v.] 

"My  legys  thay  fold,  my  fyngers 
&rohappyd." 

Ttncneley  My  at.,  p.  98. 

"...  the  rabblement  hooted, 
and  clapped  their  chapped 
hands."—  Shakesp.;  Julius  Ceeaar. 
i.  2. 

9hap'-ple,  s.  [Dimin.  of 
chap  (3)  {q.  v.).]  Chapournet. 

1.  A  little  fellow.    (Gait.) 

2.  A  modem  term  of  familiarity  iu  use  among- 
those  peculiarly  indigenous  products  of  our  soil* 
"the  dudes." 

9hap'-pln,  s.    [CHAPIN.] 

"Growl  when  your  chappin  bottle's  empty." 

Hector  Macne ill:  Poems,  p.  89. 

9hap  -plfig,  pr.  par.,  a.&s.    [CHAP  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  subst. :  Tho  act  of  cleaving  or  striking. 

chapping-stick,  chappin- stick,  s.  Any  instru- 
ment for  striking  with. 

"  *My  man,  said  he;  but  ye're  no  nice  o'  yourchappfiiy- 
sticks!'  "—Perils  of  Man,  ii.  38. 

9hap'-pyc,  a.  [Eng.  chap,  s. ;  -py.]  Full  of  chaps 
or  chinks. 

"Whose  chappy  knuckles  we  have  often  yearned  to 
amputate."— Lamb:  Elia,  Newspapers. 

*9hap-pyt-tyl,  *9hap-y-tle,  s.    [CHAPITLE.] 
9liaps,  s.    [CHAP  (2),*.]    A  jaw;  the  mouth. 

1.  Of  a  beast. 

"So  on  the  downs  we  see 
A  hasten'd  hare  from  greedy  greyhound  go, 
And  past  all  hope  his  chaps  to  frustrate  so." 

Sidneif. 

2.  Of  a  man  (used  contemptuously). 

"Open  your  month;  you  cannot  tell  who's  your  friend; 
open  your  chaps  again,." — Shakesp.:  Tempest,  ii.  2. 

chapt,  pa.par.  or  a.  [CHAP(l),t?.]  Full  of  cracks 
or  sores. 

"They  squeezed  the  juice,  and  cooling  ointment  made- 

Which  on  their  sunburnt  cheeks  and  their  chapt  skins. 

they  laid.  Dryden:  Flower  and  Leaf,  420. 

9hapr-ter,  *chap-itre,  *chap-tire,  s.  [O.  Fr, 
chapitre,  capitle;  Ital.  capitolo;  Sp.  &  Port.  cnfl- 
tnlo,  fromLat.capi*«/um,dimin.  of  caput=ahead.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

(1)  Lit. :  A.  division  or  section  of  a  book. 
"  XV  chapitres  nedful  to  the  knowleche  of  the  ylond  of 
Britayne."— Trevisa,  i.  29. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  portion,  a  division. 
"  OK.  Where  lies  your  text? 
Via.  In  Orsino's  bosom. 

Oil.  In  his  bosom!  In  what  chapter  of  his  bosom?*' 
Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  i.  5. 

*(2)  A  lot,  a  share. 

"Necessity  is  a  hard  chapter"— Bailey:  Erasmus,  p.  209_ 
*(3)  A  point,  a  subject. 

"There  are  some  chapters  on  which  we  shall  not  agree.'* 
—  Walpole:  Letters,  Hi.  150. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  EccJes.:  A  congregation,    synod,  or  council  of 
the  clergy  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  dean. 

"Norwich  was  the  capital  of  a  large  and  fruitful  prov- 
ince. It  was  the  residence  of  a  bishop  and  of  a  chapt IT.'* 
—Jlacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  A  meeting  or  council  of  an  organized  body  or 
society. 

3.  A  branch  of  an  organized  society. 

"On  a  mission  from  a  chap  ter  of  his  order.'* — Robtrtsnti  • 
AMertmt  iii.  101. 

*4.  A  place  where  delinquents'  were  punished. 
Uylitfe.) 

"  And  he  wold  fecche  a  feined  mandement, 
And  sompne  hem  to  the  chapitre  bothe  two, 
And  pill  the  man,  and  let  the  wench  K<*-" 

I'/nni'-'-r:   Thr  }'ivr:'a  Tale,v.  6,943. 

5.  A  decretal  epistle.    (AyJiffr.  i 

*6.  Arch. :  A  capital  of  a  column. 

"The  chapters  seem  to  be  ft  mixture  between  that. 
[Tonick]  and  the  Dorick  order."—  l'»tt>-i-.-  Antnt.  nffimfce* 
bk.  i.,  ch.  viii. 


tofiil,    b6y;     pout,    J6wl;    cat,     9011,     chorus, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  ~  shun; 


9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     af ;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph    •  f. 
-(Ion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  ~  bel,      del. 


chapter-house 

7.  Free  Masonry :  The  name  given  to  an  organized 
society  of  Royal  Arch  Masons. 

f  (11  Three  chapters : 

Ch.  Hist. :  Three  paragraphs,  passages  or  chap- 
ters in  the  Acts  or  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in 
which  Theodore,  bishop  of  Mopsuestia ;  Theodoret, 
bishop  of  Cyprus :  and  Ibas,  bishop  of  Edessa,  were 
-acquitted  of  theological  error.  At  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Theodore  of  Csesarea,  the  Emperor  Justinian 
was  persuaded  to  have  these  expunged  with  the 
•view  of  bringing  back  certain  persons  to  the  Church ; 
and,  in  A.  D.  553,  the  fifth  general  Council,  that  of 
Constantinople,  declared  the  chapters  pernicious, 
but  the  Western  bishops  were  in  favor  or  themt  and 
the  beneficial  results  promised  from  their  excision 
never  actually  followed. 

(2)  To  the  end  of  the  chapter:  Throughout,  to  the 
very  end. 

"Money  does  all  things  ;  for  it  gives  and  it  takes  away, 
it  makes  nonest  men  and  knaves,  fools  and  philosophers  ; 
and  so  forward,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter." — L'  Estrange. 

(3)  The  chapter  of  accidents :  Chance. 

"  The  chap  ter  of  accidents  has  more  power  over  the  best 
regulated  mind  than  all  the  chapters  in  the  Bible." — 
Marryatt  Jacob  Faithful,  ch,  xxxih. 

chapter-house,  *cnapytre-nouse,s.  The  place 
in  which  a  chapter  or  meeting  of  the  clergy  is  held. 

"...  the  little  Chapel  of  S  Thomas  would  make  a 
very  convenient  chapter-house  or  synod-hall." — London 
Times,  November  6,  1875  (advt.). 

•[  Other  obvious  compounds  are  chapter-clerk, 
chapter-lands. 

*9hap'-te"r,  v.  r.    [CHAPTER,  s.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  divide  into  chapters. 

"This  general  tradition  of  Langton's  chaptering  the 
Bible."— Fuller;  Worthies,  Canterbury,  i.  528. 

2.  Fig. .'  To  take  to  task ;  to  bring  to  book. 

*'He  more  than  once  arraigns  him  for  the  inconstancy 
«>f  his  judgment  and  chapters  even  his  own  Aratus  on  the 
«ame  head,  shewing  by  many  examples,  produced  from 
their  actions,  how  many  miseries  that  had  both  occa- 
sioned to  the  Grecians." — Dryden:  Character  of  Polybitis. 

chap  -ter-al,  cu  [Kng.  chapter;  -aZ.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  chapter. 

c.hap'-ter-l£,  *c,nap-tour-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  chap- 
~tei ;  -ly.]  In  manner  of  or  according  to  the  rules 
of  a  chapter.  A  presbytery  is  said  to  be  chapterly 
met  or  convened,  when  all  the  members  are  present. 

"On  the  16th  of  January,  1554-5,  he  held  a  chaptour  of 
heralds,  chaptourly  convened,  in  the  abbey  of  Holyrood- 
hmisc,  .  .  ." — Chalmers:  Lindsay,  i.  38. 

9faap'-trel,  s.    [Eng.  chapter^  and  dim.  suff.  -el.~\ 
Arch.:  The  capital  of  a  pier  or  pilaster  which 

receives  an  arch.    It  varies  in  the  different  orders ; 

sometimes  the  whole  of  the  entablature  serves  as 

the  chaptrel  to  an  arch.    It  is  also  called  an  impost 

(q.  v.). 
"  Let  the  keystone  break  without  the  arch,  so  much  as 

jou  project  over  the  jaums  with  the  chaptrels." — Ifoxon. 

*$hap  -WOm-an,  s.  [A  fern,  form  of  chapman, 
(q.  v.).]  A  female  dealer. 

"  But  is  there  hope,  Sir, 
He  has  got  me  a  good  chapwoman." 

Massinger.  The  Renegade,  iii.  2. 

9har  (1),  s.  [Ir.  &Gael.  cear=red, blood-colored; 
•cear^  ccora=blood,  so  called  from  its  red  belly ;  for 
which  reason  it  is  also  called  in  Wei.  torgoch,  tor~ 
gochiad= red-bellied.  ( M a/in.)  ] 

Ichthyology : 

1.  The  common  American  brook-trout,  Salmofont- 
inalis. 

2.  A  species  of  fish  (Salmo  salvelinus)  found  in 
England. 

*Char  (2),  s,  [Perhaps  Mid.  Eng.  char—car,  cart.] 
A  certain  quantity  of  lead ;  perhaps  a  cartload. 

"  For  ane  char  of  leid,  that  is  to  say,  xiiiii  fotinellis, 
iiii  d."—  Balfour.-  Pract.,  p.  87. 

*char  (3),  *chaar,  *chare,  *charre,  s.  [CAB, 
CHARIOT.] 

"He  took  six  hundryd  chosun  charys."—Wycliffe;  Exod. 
xiv.  7. 

"Chare.    Currus,  quadriga." — Prompt.  Parr. 

9har  (4),  9har,  *9hare,  *9hewre,  *9hearr, 
*<jher,  s.  [A.  S.  cierr,  cyrr=&  turn,  a  space,  a  pe- 
riod: cwrran=to  turn;  Dut.  keer;  O.  H.  fter.  cWr; 
M.  H.  Ger.  ker=&  turning;  O.  H.  Ger.  chfran*  M. 
H.  Ger.  keren;  Ger.  kehren=to  turn  about.] 

*1.  A  turn ;  an  occasion. 

"Asemnchele  luue  ase  thou  hauest  somme  mon  same 
•chfrre" — Ancren  Riwle,  p.  408. 

2.  A  turn  of  woik ;  a  job. 

"Urinethe  wolde  my  don  a  c/»ar." 

l*ol it.  Songs,  p.  341. 

"  [She]  harvest  done,  to  char  work  did  aspire; 
Meat,  drink,  and  two-pence,  were  her  daily  hire." 
.    Dryden;  Theocritus;  Idyll,  iii. 
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*char-folk,  *chair-folke,  * c hare -fo Ike,  s.  Per- 
sons hired  to  do  charing  work 

"...  who,  instead  of  their  own  servants,  use  chair. 
f'Ake  in  their  houses." — Fuller:  Worthies,  Kent,  i.  181. 
(Davies.) 

Char-woman,  s.  A  woman  hired  to  do  odd  jobs, 
or  for  a  single  day. 

"  Get  three  or  four  charwomen  to  attend  you  constantly 
in  the  kitchen,  whom  you  pay  only  with  the  broken  meat, 
a  few  coals,  and  all  the  cinders." — Swift. 

Cliar  (1),  v.  t.  [According  to  Skeat,  simply  a 
special  use  of  char  (2),  v.  Rlahn  compares  Ir.  caor 
—  a  brand,  a  flame,  a  spark  of  fire;  Arm.  gdr= 
smothered  heat;  oOre,  gwiri=to  warm;  Ir.  </or= 
heat;  goraim=to  neat,  to  burn.]  To  reduce  to  car- 
bon by  the  application  of  heat ;  to  burn  slightly ; 
to  reduce  to  charcoal. 

"  His  prof ession  being  to  make  chemical  medicines  in 
quantity  obliges  him  to  keep  great  and  constant  fires,  and 
did  put  him  upon  a  way  of  charring  sea-coal,  wherein  it  is 
in  about  three  hours  or  less,  without  pots  or  vessels,  brought 
to  charcoal;  of  which,  having,  for  curiosity's  sake,  made 
him  take  out  some  pieces  and  cool  them  in  my  presence,  I 
found  them  upon  breaking  to  appear  well  charred." — 
Boyle;  Works,  li.  14L 

Char-oven,  s.    A  furnace  for  carbonizing  turf. 
9har  (2) ,  char,  v.  i.  &  t.    [CHAR  (4) ,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  work  at  odd  jobs. 

2.  Tech. :  To  hew  or  dress  stone. 

B.  Trans. :  To  do  any  work, 

"  That  char  is  charred." — Old  Proverb,  in  Wright. 
*Char  (3),  v.  t.  &  i.    [A.  S.  cerran,  cyrran—to 
turn;   O.  H.  Ger.   cheran,    cMrran;    M.  H.    Ger. 
keren;   O.  Fris.  kera.~\    [CHARE,  i-.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  turn,  to  cause  to  give  way. 

"  He  metis  him  thare,  and  charris  him  with  ane  chak." 
Doug.:   Virgil,  142,  5. 

2.  Intrant. :  To  turn  aside. 

"  Lyke  as  ane  bull  dois  rummesing  and  rare, 
Quhen  he  escapis  hurt  one  the  altare, 
And  charris  by  the  axe  with  his  neck  wycht 
Gif  one  the  forhede  the  dyut  hittis  not  richt." 

Doug.:  Virgil, 46,  15. 

cha'r-a,  s.  [Lat. ;  a  name  of  a  plant  mentioned 
by  Caesar,  the  root  of  which  was  used  by  the  Roman 
soldiers  for  food.] 

1,  Sot.:  A  genus  of  Algals,  the  typical  one  of  the 
order  Characese.    The  species  are  found  in  ponds. 
The  axis  is  coated  with  tubes,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  calcareous  matter  is  deposited  upon  them.    The 
branches  are  given  off  in  whorls.    Chara  vulgar-is  t 
Common  or  Stinkipg    Chara  or    Stonewort,  is  a 
native  of  Kurope,  and  a  perennial,  as  also  is  C. 
hispida,  the  Prickly  Stonewort. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  nucules,   known  to  Paleontol- 
ogists tinder  the  name  of  Gyrogonites,  are  found 
for  the  first  time  in   the  fresh-water  beds  of  the 
Jurassic    (Oolitic)     formations.      They     are    the 
minute  spiral  seed-vessels,   or  sporangia  of  these 
plants. 

ghar-a-banc  (c  silent),  s.  [Fr.=car  with  seats.] 
A  pleasure  van. 

Char-a  -90-88,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  char(a),  and  fern.  pi. 
suff.  -acece.J 

Bot. :  A  small  natural  order  of  acrogens  consist- 
ing of  two  or,  at  the  most,  three  genera.  The 
species  are  all  aquatic,  and  are  found  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  world,  but  most  commonly  in  temperate 
countries.  They  are  mono3cious  and  dioecious,  the 
two  kinds  of  fruit  being  often  seated  close  to  each 
other.  The  male  fruit  is  globose,  brick-red,  with  the 
surface  divided  into  eight  equal  ascte,  consisting  of 
tubes  radiating  from  a  common  center.  They  emit 
a  smell  resembling  that  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

tchar-a'-ceous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  cfcarace(ce),  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ows.] 

Sot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Characece. 

cha-ra-ci'-nl-dae, *=.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  chara- 


neCypi.  . 

The  ovaries  have  continuous  oviducts,  and  the  air- 
bladder  i*  divided  into  two  portions.  They  inhabit 
tropical  rivers. 

Cha-ra-cl-nus,  s.  [From  Gr.  charax,  genit.  cha- 
rakos=&  stake,  a  sea-fish,  perhaps  the  rud,  and  Lat. 
suff.  -inus.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Characinideo  (q.  v.). 

*char  -act,  *char  -ect,  *car-act,  s  [  O.  Fr. 
caracte,  a  curtailed  form  of  character  (q.  v.i.J 

1.  A  character,  a  sign  or  letter. 

"  Thorugh  caractes  that  Chist  wroot." 

Lang  land;  P.  Plowman,  T.fiOO. 

2.  A  book,  science,  or  learning. 

"  Rede  his  a  tract  e  in  the  wise 
As  she  him  taught.'1  Gotrer,  ii.  247. 

"Even  so  may  Angelo, 

In  all  his  dressings,  characts,  titles,  forms, 
Be  an  arch-villain." 

Shakesp.:  Meas.  for  Meas.,  v.  1. 


character 

char'-ac-ter,  *car-ac-ter,  *car-ec-ter,  s.  [Lat. 
character— a  sign  or  engraved  mark;  Gr.  character, 
from  charosso=to  engrave.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  ; 
I.  Literally : 

1.  A  stamp,  mark,  or  sign,  engraved  or  stamped, 
"He  shal  make  alle    .     .    .    for  to  haue  a  caracter  in 

the  right  honde." — Wycliffe .-  Apoc.,  xiii.  16. 

2.  A  letter  used  in  writing  or  printing. 

"It  were  much  to  be  wished,  that  there  were  throughout 
the  world  but  one  sort  of  character  for  each  letter."  — 
Holder:  Elements  of  Speech. 

"In  1521  the  first  Greek  characters  appeared,  in  a  book 
printed  at  Cambridge."—  Hallain-.  Hist.  Lit.  Middle  Ages, 
ch.  5. 

3.  A  style  of  handwriting;  writing. 

"I  found  the  letter  thrown  in  at  the  casement  of  my 
closet.  You  know  the  character  to  be  your  brother's." — 
Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  i.  2. 

*4.  A  cipher. 

"He  hath  given  my  lord  a  character,  and  will  oblige 
mv  lord  to  correspond  with  him."— Pepys:  Diary,  July  15, 

II.  Figuratively : 

*1.  Applied  to  the  sign  of  the  cross  made  upon  the 
forehead  of  a  child  in  baptism. 

"...  signed  with  the  character  of  Christ  in  bap- 
tisme,  .  .  ?'—  Briskett:  Civil  Life,  p.  175. 

*2.  A  representation  or  description  of  any  one  as 
to  his  personal  qualities. 

"  Each  drew  fair  characters,  yet  none 
Of  these  they  feigned  excel*  their  own." 

Denham;  On  Mr,  Abraham  Cowley,  87. 

3.  An  unfavorable  description  or  account  of  the 
natural  qualities  of  a  thing  or  place. 

"  This  subterraneous  passage  is  much  mended,  since 
Seneca  gave  so  bad  a  character  of  it." — Addison:  On  Italy. 

4.  A  distinguishing  mark,  feature,  or  trait  of  any- 
thing ;  a  characteristic. 

"  The  truest  characters  of  Ignorance 
Are  Vanity,  and  Pride,  and  Arrogance." 

Butter:  Remains. 

5.  The  personal  qualities  or  attributes  of  a  per- 
son ;  the  moral  and  mental  constitution. 

"  He  was  a  man  of  parts  and  courage ;  but  his  moral 
character  did  not  stand  high."—  .tf aca  it  lay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  v. 

6.  The  quality  or  nature  of  anything. 

"  The  method  of  experiment  here  pursued,  though  not 
of  the  simplest  character,  is  still  within  your  grasp."— 
Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  viiL  14,  p.  208. 

7.  A  position,  rank,  post,  or  capacity. 

"...  they  were  sure  of  a  market  for  such  a  slave  as 
Joseph,  and  in  that  degraded  and  miserable  character  he 
arrived  in  Egypt." — Milman.  Hist,  of  Jeics  (3d  ed.),  bk. 
ii.,  vol.  i,,  p.  50. 

8.  A  person  or  actor  in  a  story,  play,  &c. ;  a  per- 
sonage. 

"  Mr.  Booth  satisfies  those  sagacious  people  who,  having 
seen  a  character  of  Shakespeare  performed  in  a  certain 
manner,  are  intolerant  of  any  attempt  to  diversify  it  and 
are  sensitively  jealous  of  modern  thought." — London 
Daily  Telegraph,  May  5,  1881. 

9.  A  person  noted  for  any  eminent  quality. 

10.  A  person  noted  for  any  peculiarity  of  manner, 
habits,  or  disposition.     (Colloquial.) 

"He's  a  character,  and  I'll  humor  him." — Goldsmith; 
She  Stoops,  ii.  i. 

11.  A  part  appropriated  to  anyone  in  a  play. 

"Those  who  have  followed  Mr.  Booth  through  his  vari- 
ous and  varied  characters  know  what  a  good  actor  he  is 
and  how  earnest  a  student."— London  Daily  Telegraph, 
May  5, 1881. 

12.  An  estimate  of   the   personal  qualities  of  a 
person;  reputation,  fame,  report. 

13.  A  certificate  as  to  behavior,  competency,  &c., 
given  by  an  employer  to  an  employe  when  leaving 
him. 

"LadySpratt  .  .  .  had  taken  a  discharged  servant 
of  Mrs.  Leslie's  without  applying  for  the  character." — 
Lytton;  My  Novel,  bk.  viii.,  ch.  v. 

If  In  character:  Appropriate,  in  keeping  with 
other  things. 

"Read  it;  is  it  not  quite  in  character."'— Disraeli:  Viv- 
ian (trey,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  9. 

Out  of  character:  Inappropriate,  incongruous. 

B.  Technically : 

1.  Law:   Witnesses  to  the  good  character  of  a 

Srisonermay  be  called,  but  they  must  not  go  into 
etails.  Witnesses  to  his  evil  reputation  may  be 
called  to  counterbalance  their  testimony,  and  when 
there  has  been  a  previous  conviction  it  may  be,  and 
generally  is,  brought  forward  before  sentence  is 
passed.  ( HTiarton.) 

2.  Nat.  Science :  A  short  definition  expressing  tho 
essential  marks  by  which  an  animal,  a  plant,  or  a 
mineral  is  distinguished  from    the   others  which 
most  nearly  resemble  it. 


iate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    tfcere;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     wSrk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cfib,     cure,     unite,     CUT,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      as,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


character 
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charcoal-cooler 


:}.  Mtwic :  A  general  name  for  tho  signs  employed 
in  music,  such  as  brace,  bind,  bar,  sharp,  flat, 
natural,  clef,  stave,  shake,  <fec.  (£Kainer  <&  Barrett.) 

IF  (1)  t'rabb  thus  distinguishes  between  character 
and  letter:  "  Character  is  to  letter  as  the  genus  to 
the  species:  every  letter  is  a  character;  but  every 
character  is  not  a  letter.  Character  is  any  printed 
mark  that  serves  to  designate  something;  a  letter 
is  a  species  of  character  which  is  tho  constituted 
part  of  a  word.  Short-hand  and  hieroglyphics  con- 
sist of  characters,  but  not  of  letters.  Character  is 
employed  figuratively,  but  letter  is  not.  A  grateful 
person  has  the  favors  which  are  conferred  upon 
him  written  in  indelible  characters  upon  his 
heart." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  character  and 
reputation:  "  Character  lies  in  the  man;  it  is  tho 
mark  of  what  he  is;  it  shows  itself  upon  all  occa- 
sions; reputation  depends  upon  others;  it  is  what 
they  think  of  him.  A  character  is  given  particu- 
larly; a  reputation  is  formed  generally.  Individ- 
uals give  a  character  of  another  from  personal 
knowledge:  public  opinion  constitute  the  reputa- 
tion. Character  has  always  some  foundation;  it  is 
a  positive  description  of  something :  reputation  has 
more  of  conjecture  in  it ;  its  source  is  hearsay.  It  is 
possible  for  a  man  to  have  a  fair  reputation,  who 
has  not  in  reality  a  good  character:  although  men 
of  really  good  character  are  not  likely  to  have  a 
bad  reputation."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

char'-g.c-te'r,    tcha-rac  -ter,     v.   t.    [CHARAC- 
TER, «.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  stamp,  to  engrave,  to  cut. 

"  O  Rosalind  !  these  trees  shall  be  my  books, 
And  in  their  barks  my  thoughts  I'll  character." 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  distinguish  by  particular  marks  or  traits, 
to  characterize. 

*3.  To  describe,  to  give  an  account  of. 
"Thunuus  thus  charactereth  the  Conwaldenses."— Ful- 
ler: Holy  K'ar,  bk.  iii. 

II.  Fio.:  To  stamp,  to  impress  on  the  mind, 
heart,  &c. 

"  Who  art  the  table  wherein  all  my  thoughts 
Are  visibly  character'd  and  engraved." 

Shakesp,;  Two  Gent.,  ii.  7. 

*[  The  accent  was  originally  on  the  penultimate. 
*char  -ac-tered,  pa.  par.  or  a.   [CHARACTER,  v.] 

I.  Lit. :  Marked,  stamped,  cut. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Deeply  impressed. 

"  The  laws  of  marriage  character'd  in  gold 
Upon  the  blanched  tablets  of  her  heart." 

Tennyson:  Isabel,  ii.  19. 

2.  Distinguished  by  particular  marks  or  traits. 

*char-ac-ter  -Ic-al,  *char-a.c-ter'-Ic-all,  a. 
[Eng.  character;  ~ical,]  Indicative  of  character. 

"  Neither  ought  the  observing  of  these  signes  to  be 
mixed  with  character icall  practices." — Speculum  Mundi, 
p.  345. 

"Char  -ac-ter-I§m,  s.  [Fr.  caracteristne,  from 
GT.characterismos=a  characterizing;  charni:t>  ,-  a 
stamp,  a  mark,  a  character;  charasso=to  stamp,  to 
engrave.]  The  distinction  of  character. 

"The characterism of  an  honest  man:  He  looks  not  to 
what  he  might  do,  but  what  he  should."— Bp,  Hall:  Char- 
acters, p.  13. 

char-ac-ter-Is  -tic,  *char-ac  -  ter  -  Is '  -  tick, 
Char-ac  ter-Is  -tl-cal,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  caracteristique, 
from  Gr.  charaktcristikos  =  characteristic,  from 
charaktcr=a.  stamp,  a  mark,  a  charactor.l 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Servingtoconstitutethecharacter 
of  a  person ;  marking  the  peculiar  qualities  of  a 
person ;  suitable,  appropriate. 

"...  I  have  not  ventured  to  prefix  that  cliaracter- 
ffttfcnl  distinction." — Woodward:  On  Fossils. 

"...  he  ascribed,  with  characteristic  impudence, 
.  .  ." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Music:    A   term   used   of    music  w4ien    it   is 
designed  as  the  expression  of  some  special  senti- 
ment or  circumstance.    (Grove.) 

B.  As  subst. :   A  distinctive  trait   or   feature   of 
anything;  one  of  the  component  parts  of  a  man's 
character. 

"This  vast  invention  exerts  himself  in  Homer  in  a 
manner  superior  to  that  of  any  poet;  it  is  the  great  and 
peculiar  characteristic  which  distinguishes  him  from  all 
others. ' '  — Pope. 

If  Cliaracteristic  of  a  logarithm: 

Math. :  The  same  as  the  index  or  exponent. 
[INDEX.] 

H  Characteristic  letter  or  character: 

Grammar:  The  letter  which  determines  the 
declension  of  a  noun  or  the  conjugation  of  a  verb. 


char-^c-ter-ls  -ti-cal-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  char<ic- 
teristical;  -///.]  In  a  characteristic  manner,  in  a 
manner  suited  to  the  character;  suitably,  appro- 
priately. 

"The  title  of  wise  men  seems  to  have  been  anciently 
the  peculiar  addition  of  prophets,  and  used  charactf  ris- 
tically." — Spenser;  Vanity  t/f  i'ttly.  Prophecies,  p.  36. 

tchar-^c-ter-Is'-tl-cal-ness,  s,  [Eng.  chantc- 
ti-n'stirttl;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  character- 
istic, or  peculiar  to  a  character. 

char-ac-ter-i-za'-tion, «.  [Eng.  characteriz(e); 
•ation.]  The  act  of  characterizing. 

char'-^c-ter-lze,  char  -ac-ter-ls.e,  v.  t.  [Eup. 
character;  -tze.] 

*I.  Lit.:  To  engrave,  to  imprint,  to  stamp. 

II.  Figuratively ; 

*1.  To  impress  deeply  upon  the  mind,  heart,  &c. 

"They  may  be  called  anticipations,  prenotions,  or 
sentiments  characterized  and  engraven  in  the  soul." — 
Bale.-  Origin  of  Mankind. 

2.  To  give  a  character,  account,  or  description  of. 

"It  is  some  commendation,  that  we  have  avoided  pub- 
licly to  characterize  any  person,  without  long  experience." 
— Swift. 

*3.  To  designate,  point  out,  or  specially  refer  to. 

"...  under  the  name  of  Tamerlane,  he  intended  to 
characterize  King  William,  and  Lewis  the  Fourteenth 
under  Bajazet." — Johnson:  Life  of  Rome. 

4.  To  mark  with  a  distinguishing  character  or 
quality ;  to  distinguish. 

"  European,  Asiatic,  Chinese,  African,  and  Grecian 
faces  are  c'-uiracterized." — Arbuthnot:  OH  the  Effects  of  Air 
on  Human  Bodies, 

char  -g,c-ter-lzed,  char-ac-te"r-ls.ed,  pa.  par. 
&  a.  [CHARACTERIZE,  v.] 

char-fcC-ter-Iz'-e'r,  s.  [Eng.  characteriz(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  characterizes. 

"If  we  may  credit  the  divine  characterize)-  of  our 
times."—  Berkeley:  Alciphron,  Dial.  7,  §  20. 

char'-^c-tSr-Iz-Ing,  char'-ac-ter-Isf-Ing,  pr. 
par.,  a.  &  s.  [CHARACTERIZE,  t'.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  c&  particip.  adj. :  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive : 

*1.  The  act  of  engraving  or  imprinting. 
2.  The  act  of  marking  with  any  distinguishing 
quality  or  character. 

Char  -ac-ter-less,  a.    [Eng.  character;  -/ess.] 

1,  Having   no    definite     character    or    peculiar 
features. 

2.  Without  a  character,  unrecorded. 

"  And  mighty  states  characterless  are  grated 
To  dusty  nothing." 

Shakesp..-  Trail.  *  Ores.,  iii.  2. 

fchar -ac-ter-less-nes.s.  s.  [Eng.  characterless; 
•ness.  ]  The  quality  of  being  characterless,  or  with- 
out characteristic  marks  or  qualities. 

"  Re-introducing  the  characterlessness  of  the  Greek 
tragedy  with  a  chorus  " — Coleridge:  Table  Talk. 

Character-monger,  s.  One  who  deals  in  charac- 
ters ;  a  scandal-monger. 

*char -fcc-ter-y4,  *char -ac-ter-Ie,  s.  [Eng. 
character;  -y.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  expressing  in  characters, 
or  distinguishing  marks. 

"  .  .  .  drawing  out  the  true  lineaments  of  every 
virtue  and  vice,  so  lively,  that  who  saw  the  medals  might 
know  the  face:  which  art  they  significantly  termed  eAor- 
actery."—Bp.  Hall:  Virtues  and  Vices. 

2.  That  which  is  expressed ;  a  mark,  an  impres- 
sion. 

"  All  the  charactery  of  my  sad  brows." 

Sliakesp.:  Julius  Casar,  ii.  1. 

Cha-rade  ,  s.  [Fr.  charade,  tho  origin  of  which 
is  unknown.  Skoat  suggests  Sp.  charrada  —  a  speech 
or  action  of  a  clown.]  A  kind  of  riddle  based  upon 
a  word  of  two  or  more  syllables,  the  key  to  which  is 
given  by  descriptions  of  each  of  the  component 
syllables. 

"  An  enigma,  which  consists  in  disguising  the  truth  by 
an  ambiguous  or  obscure  expression,  is  certainly  superior 
to  a  rebus  or  charade,  which  only  puzzles  you  with  letters 
and  syllables." — Graves:  Recollections  of  Shenstone,  p.  99. 

char-a-drl  -I-dse,  char-a-dri -a-dae,  s.  pi. 
[From  Lat.  charadrius,  and  fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -i>Jn'.  \ 

Ornith.:  The  Plovers,  a  family  of  wading-  birds, 
tribe  Pressirostrert.  They  have  long,  slender  IORS 
with  the  toes  united  by  a  small  membrann.  tho 
hinder  one  very  small  and  elevated,  or  wanting. 
Genera  :  Charadrius  (Plover),  Vanellus  (Lapwing), 
Glareola  (Pratincole),  Himantopus  (Longshank), 
Heematopus  ( Oyster-catcher ) ,  and  CEdicnemus 
(Thick-knee). 


Char-a-drl -nse,  n.  pi-  [From  Lat.  rharadrius 
(q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit.  -<mi\] 

Ornith.:  The  typical  sub-family  of  the  Chara- 
driidte.  It  contains  the  Plovers  proper,  and  the 
Lapwings. 

Char-a'-drl-us,  a.  [Lat.,  fromGr.  charodrios=-A 
lapwing  or  a.  curlew.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  birds,  plovers,  belonging  to 
the  order  Grallatores  (Waders).  They  feed  on 
worms  and  molluscous  animals.  The  eggs  of  the 
Lapwing  are  considered  a  great  delicacy,  and  are 
frequently  to  be  seen  in  shops,  where  they  are  sold 
as  plover's  eggs.  [PLOVER.] 

Char-88  -as,  s.  [From  Gr.  c/mns  =  jrrace,  beauty. 
and  aio,  the  same  as  grata,  poetic  for  </c=tho  earth. 1 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  moths,  family  Noctuida-. 
Charceas  graminia  is  the  Antler-moth  (q.  v.),C.  ces- 
pitis.  the  Hedge-moth,  C.  lutulenta,  the  Barred 
Feathered  Rustic,  and  C.  cethiops,  the  Black-rustic- 

Char-a  -les.,  s.pl.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  cfcar(a),and 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ales.  1 

Bot. :  According  to  Tnom6  and  others,  an  alliance- 
of  flowerless  plants  containing  only  the  single  order 
Characete,  which,  however,  Lindlcy  merges  in  his 
Algal  alliance. 

char  -bon,  s.    [CARBON.] 

Farriery :  A  little  black  spot  in  tho  cavity  of  thn- 
corner  teeth  of  a  horse  about  seven  or  eight  years 
old. 

*char  -bon-cle,  s.    [CARBUNCLE.] 

"Arubye  and  a  charboncle." — Maunaeville,  p.  239. 

*char-buc-le,   *char-buk-ill,  s.    [CARBUNCLE.! 

1.  A  carbuncle. 

"  Chosin  charbukill,  cheif  floure.  and  cedir  tre. ' 

Doug.:    Virgil,  3,  10. 

2.  An  ulcer. 

"The    Kinkhost,    the    Charbucle,    and    worms   in  the- 
cheiks."  Polwart:  Flyting,  p.  13. 

char  -coal,  *$har-cole,  *$har-coll,  *char- 
kole,  s.  &  a.  [Eug.  char,  v.,  and  coa/=that  which 
is  turned  to  coal  or  carbon.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  same  as  II.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  An  impure  variety  of  carbon,  prepared  from 
vegetable  substances  or  bones. 

(1)  Wood  charcoal  consists  of  wood  burned  with 
but  little  access  of  air.    Billets  of  wood  are  built 
into  a  heap,  which  is  covered  with  earth  or  sand. 
The  heap  is  fired  at  openings  left  near  tho  bottom 
of  the  pile,  and  the  gases  escape  at  small  openings 
above.    For  making  fine  charcoal,  such  as  that  of 
willow,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  the 
wood  is  burned  in  iron  cylinders,  or  rather  retorts, 
in  which  a  process  of  destructive  distillation  re- 
moves the  volatile  hydrocarbons,  pyroligneousacid,. 
&c.     By  this  more  perfect  means  the  process  is 
accurately  regulated.    Charcoal  is  used  in  the  arts 
as — a  fuel;  a  polishing  powder;  a  table  on  which 
pieces  of  metal  are  secured  in  position  to  be  sol- 
dered by  the  blowpipe ;  a  filtering  material ;  a  defe- 
cator and  decolorizer  of  solutions  and  water;   an 
absorbent  of  gases  and  aqueous  vapors ;  a  noncon- 
ducting packing  in  ice-houses,  safes,  and  refrigera- 
tors; an  ingredient  in  gunpowder  and  fire-works; 
in  the  galvanic  battery  and  the  electric  light. 

(2)  Animal    Charcoal :    Used  largely    in    sugar- 
n  •! i  n  inir,  and  as  a  disinfectant  and  filtering  medium,, 
is  prepared  by  calcining  bones  in  closed  vessels. 
These  are  either  retorts,  similar  to  those  in  which 
coal  is  distilled  for  tho  production  of  illuminating 
gas.  or  they  are  earthenware  pots  piled  up  in  kilns 
and  fired.    Charges  of  fifty  pounds  of  bones  to  a 
pot  will  require,  say,  sixteen  hours  of  firing.    Tho 
bones  are  then  ground  between  fluted  rollers,  the 
dust  removed,  and  the  granulated  material  used 
for  charging  tho  filters  of  tho  sugar  refiner.    The 
material  is  used  for  removing  color,  feculencies,  and 
fermenting  ingredients    from  tho  syrup.      [BoxE- 

BLACK  FURNACE.]      (Knight.) 

"  Charcole  (or  charkole,  P),  CVtrfto." — Prompt.  Parr. 
"  Seacoal  lasts  longer  than  charcoal;  and  charcoal  of 
roots,   being  coaled  into  great  pieces,  lusts  longer  than 
ordinary  charcoal." — Bacon:  Natural  History. 

2.  A  name  for  tho  finest  tin-plates,  so  called  from 
being  manufactured  with  charcoal  fires. 

B.  As  Adjective:  (See  tho  compounds.) 
Charcoal-blacks,  s.  »?.    Various  black  pigments 

essentially  composed  of  charcoal,  the  latter  formed 
by  burning  ivory,  bones,  vine  twigs,  &c. 

charcoal-burner,  s.  A  man  employed  in  attend- 
ing to  the  manufacture  of  charcoal. 

"  That  evening  [August  2, 1100]  he  [William  Rufus]  wa» 
found  dead  by  some  charcoal~bnmers." — C.  II.  Pearson: 
The  Early  tuifl  ^fitl^lle  Ages  of  Eng  I  and,  ch.  xxv. 

Charcoal-COOler,  8.  A  wire  cylinder  in  which 
animal  charcoal  is  agitated  and  cooled,  after 
revivifying,  while  a  current  of  air  carries  off  the 
noxious  gases.  (Kitiyht.) 


boll,     b6y;     p6ut,    jd~wl;     cat,     9ell,     chorus.     9hin,     bencii;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shfin;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


charcoal-filter 

Charcoal-filter,  s.  A  filter  charged  with  ordi- 
nary or  animal  charcoal  for  domestic  use,  or  with 
animal  charcoal  for  use  in  the  sugar-house  or 
refinery.  (Knight.) 

charcoal-furnace,  s.  A  furnace  for  producing 
charcoal  by  the  dry  distillation  of  wood,  and  for 
the  collection  of  the  tar  and  pyroligneous  acid 
resulting  therefrom.  (Knight.) 

charcoal-point.fi.  A  pencil  of  carbon  prepared 
for  use  in  the  electric-light  apparatus.  (Knight.) 

9hard  (1)  s.  [Fr.  carde;  Ital.  carda;  Lat. 
carduug=&  thistle.] 

Botany : 

1.  The  leaves  of  the   artichoke  plants  (Cynara 
scolymus),  bound  in  straw  during  the  autumn  and 
winter,  till  they  become  blanched,  and  lose  part  of 
their  bitterness. 

2.  (See  extract.) 

"Chardsot  beet,  are  plants  of  white  beet  transplanted, 
producing  great  tops,  which,  in  the  midst,  have  a  large, 
white,  thick,  downy,  and  cotton-like  main  shoot,  which  is 
the  true  chard." — Mortimer. 

chard-beet,  s.  A  plant.  Beta  cycla.  It  is  culti- 
vated for  the  strong  succulent  ribs  of  the  leaves, 
which  are  boiled  and  eaten  on  the  continent  like 
asparagus. 

char- din  -I-af  s.  [Named  after  the  celebrated 
traveler  Sir  John  Chardin,  who  was  born  in  Paris  in 
1643,  and  died  near  London  in  1713.] 

Bot. ;  A  genus  of  Composite  plants,  consisting  of 
a  single  species,  Chardinia  xeranthemoides,  a  pretty 
little  annual  herb,  found  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
flowers  are  silvery,  nearly  half  an  inch  across,  and 
owe  their  beauty  to  the  shining,  chaffy,  lance- 
shaped  pappus  scales  which  crown  the  cylindrical 
striato  achenes. 

9har£e,  *char&en,  *c.har£yn(  v.  t.  &  t.  [Fr. 
charger;  Sp.  cargar;  Port,  carregar;  Ital.  caricare, 
from  Low  Lat.  carico=to  transport  in  a  wagon  or 
<;ar,  from  carr«*=a  car.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

*(1)  To  lay  a  load  or  burden  upon ;  to  load. 

"  The  folk  of  the  contree  taken  camayles,  dromedaries, 
•nnd  other  bestes  .  .  .  and  chargen  hem."—Maundeville, 
p.  301. 

(2)  To  fill  anything  with  its  proper  complement 
or  quantity.  [II.  5.] 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  lay  upon  a  person  as  a  duty  or  obligation. 
"  Or  was  the  merchant  charged  to  bring 
The  homeless  birds  a  nest?" 

Cowper;  A  Tale,  June,  1793. 

(a)  With  an  infinitive  following,  or  that,  intro- 
ducing the  duty  or  obligation  imposed. 

"Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  charged  yon  to  love  the 
"Lord  your  God  .  .  ."— Josh.  xxii.  6. 

(b)  With  the  prep.  with. 

"What  you  have  charged  me  with,  that  I  have  done." 
Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

t(2)  To  command,  to  bid,  to  enjoin. 

"  Why  dost  thou  turn  thy  face?  I  charge  thee  answer 
To  what  I  shall  inquire."  Dryden 

t(3)  To  entrust,  to  commission. 

*(4)  To  load,  to  fill,  to  burden. 

"A  fault  in  the  ordinary  method  of  education,  is  the 
••'hnruiim  of  children's  memories  with  rules  and  pre- 
cepts."— Locke. 

(5)  To  impute ;  to  refer  to  as  a  cause  or  source 
{followed  by  to  or  on). 

"  No  more  accuse  thy  pen,  but  charge  the  crime, 
On  native  sloth,  and  negligence  of  time." 

Drydenr  Perst'us,  sat.  iii. 

(6)  To  set  down  to  the  account  of  a  person ;  to 
debit  to. 

(a)  With  to  or  against,  before  the  person  charged. 

(b)  With  with  before  tne  thing  charged. 

"  It  transpired  that  he  had  been  charging  the  Stores 
irith  amounts  in  excess  of  those  he  had  actually  paid  for 
the  carriage  of  parcels."— London  Daily  Telegraph,  Nov. 
22,  1881. 

(c)  With  at  before  the  price  charged. 

(7)  To  demand  a  price. 

"  For  oysters  bred  upon  the  salt  sea-shore, 
Packed  in  a  barrel,  they  will  charge  no  more." 

Cowper:  To  Mrs,  Xeioton. 

(8)  To  accuse. 

"...  1  am  BO  far  from  charging  you  as  guilty  in 
this  matter,  that  I  can  sincerely  say,  I  believe  the  exhorta- 
tion wholly  needless." — Wake:  Preparation  fur  Death. 

*(et)  With  of  before  the  matter  charged. 
(b)  With  with. 

"And  his  angels  he  charged  with  folly." — Jol>  iv.  18. 
*(9)  To  challenge ;  to  call  upon. 

"  Thou  canst  not,  cardinal,  devise  a  name 
So  slight,  unworthy,  and  ridiculous, 
To  charge  me  to  an  answer  as  the  pope." 

Sii<ikr.*]i.:  King  Juhn,  iii.  1. 
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(10)  To  impose  or  lay  on  as  a  tax  or  duty. 

"  And  for  chef  charyte,  we  chargeden  vs  seluen 
In  amendyng  of  this  men,  we  maden  oure  celles." 
Piers  Ploughman:  Crede. 

*(11)  To  put  to  expense. 

"  Coming  also  not  to  charge,  but  to  enrich  them    .    .    ." 
— South:  Sermons,  iii.  31L 
*(12)  To  place  in  a  position  for  fighting. 
"  He    rode    up    and    down,    gallantly    mounted,     and 
charged  and  discharged  his  lance."—  Knolles;  History  of 
the  Turks. 

(13)  To  rush  down  upon ;  to  fall  on ;  to  attack. 
"  With  his  prepared  sword  he  charges  home 
My  unprovided  body,  lanc'd  my  arm." 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  ii.  1. 

If  Used  also  of  a  rush  or  attack  in  games,  as  to 
charge  one  or  more  players  at  football. 
*(14)  To  take  a  thing  to  heart;  to  grieve  over. 
"Charge  it  bot  a  lytill." — Hampolf:  Treatises,  p.  33. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Law: 

(1)  To  give  instructions  to  a  jury,  generally  the 
grand  jury,  as  to  the  legal  points  of  the  case  about 
to  be  brought  before  them, 

(2)  To  indict. 

2.  Eccles.:  To  deliver  an  address  to  a  body  of 
clergy.    [CHARGE,  s.,  II.  2.] 

3.  Elect. :  To  accumulate  in  an  electrified  body  a 
certain  quantity  of   electricity  capable  of    being 
again  discharged. 

4.  Her.:  To  place  upon  an  escutcheon,  &c.  Seldom 
used  except  in  the  pa.  par.    [CHARGED.] 

5.  Artill.,  <£c. :  To  load  a  gun,  &c.,  with  its  proper 
charge. 

".  .  .  I  therefore  fired  a  four-pounder  charged  with 
grape  shot,  wide  of  them." — Cook:  Voyayes,  vol.  i.,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  -. 

B.  Reflexive:  To  impose  or  take  upon  one's  self  as 
a  duty,  obligation,  or  responsibility. 

" .  .  .  he  charged  himself  with  all  the  sea  risk  of  such 
vessels  as  carried  corn  to  Rome  in  winter." — Arbuthnot: 
On  Coins. 

C.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  an  attack  or  onset  on ;  to  gallop  wildly. 
Also  as  in  A.,  1. 13. 

"  From  a  strictly  practical  point  of  view,  the  sight  of  a 
mob  of  hard-riding  strangers  charging  across  their  [the 
farmers']  fields  and  breaking  through  their  fences  is 
anything  but  pleasing." — London  Times,  February  14,  1881: 
Hunting  and  its  Prospects. 

*2.  To  take  a  thing  to  heart  as  a  burden  or  grief. 

"Chargyn,or  gretely  sett  a  thynge  to  herte." — Prompt. 
Parv. 

"  Esau  chargide  litil  that  he  hadde  seld  the  right  of  the 
firstegendrid  child."— Wycltffe:  Genesis rxv. 34.  (Purvey.) 

3,  To  make  a  charge,  or  demand,  a  price  for  any- 
thing. 

9harge,  *chaar&,  «.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  charge,  carge; 
Sp.  &  Port,  cargo,;  Ital.  carica.  from  the  verb.] 

A.  As  sitbstantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  load,  a  burden. 

(1)  Of  material  things: 

"The  mares retornen  .  .  .  with  hire  charges  of  gold." 
— Maundeville,  p.  302. 

(2)  Of  immaterial  things : 

"  He  putte  vppon  them  charges  of  many  manere  works." 
— Trevisa,  ii.  317. 

2.  An  office,  duty,  or  obligation. 

"'Ah  !  but  (said  th'  Ape)  the  charge  is  wondrous  great, 
To  feed  mens  souls,  and  hath  an  heavie  threat/  " 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale. 

3.  Care,  custody,  responsibility,  or  management. 
(Often  followed  by  of  or  over.) 

"...    much  impressed 
Himself,  as  conscious  of  his  awful  charge." 

Covper:  Task,  bk.  ii. 
*4.  Anxiety,  care,  concern. 

"Thei  give  nocharge  of  aveer  ne  of  richesse." — Staun- 
dfville,  p.  292. 

5.  The  object  of  one's  care  or  attention. 

"  More  had  he  said,  but  fearful  of  her  stay. 
The  starry  guardian  drove  his  charge  away." 

Dryden. 

6.  A  command,  commission,  or  injunction. 

"He  gaf  him  charge  that  they  ne  suffre  nought  at  large 
His  wife  to  go."  Gotcer,  i.  193. 

7.  Expense,  cost, 

41  They  would  be  at  fh&Charge  of  raising  Monuments  to 
the  Memory  of  those  good  Men,  whom  their  Fathers  had 
elain  .  .  ." —Tillvtson,  vol.  i.,  Ser.  xxii. 

If  Commonly  used  in  the  plural,  and  in  the  phrase, 
"  To  be  at  charges." 

"...  you  see  what  huge  charge*  she  hath  bene  at, 
this  last  yeare,  in  sending  of  men," — Spenser.-  State  of 
Ireland. 
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8.  A  burden  upon  property ;  a  tax,  a  rent,  &c. 
(Sometimes  in  the  plural.) 

9  The  price  demanded,  cost. 

"...  I  may  make  the  gospel  of  Christ  without 
charge,  that  I  abuse  not  my  power  in  the  gospel." — 1  Cor. 
ix.  18. 

10.  An  accusation,  subject  of  censure. 

"...  laying  to  their  charge  the  pride,  the  avarioe, 
the  luxury,  the  ignorance,  the  superstition,  of  popish 
times."— Swift. 

11.  Responsibility,  account,  liability. 

"  The  secret  mischiefs  that  I  sent  abroach, 
I  lay  nnto  the  grievous  charge  of  others." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  3. 

12.  An  attack,  onset.    [II.  8  (1).] 

"The  English  and  Dutch  were  thrice  repulsed  with 
great  slaughter,  and  returned  thrice  to  the  charge."— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

13.  As  much  as  anything  will  contain  ;  the  proper 
complement.    [II. 8.  (3).] 

"  To  adjust  the  fragrant  charge  of  a  short  tube, 
That  fumes  beneath  his  nose;    .    .    .' 

Cowper:  The  Task;  bk.  v. 

*14.  Weight,  importance. 

"  The  letter  .  .  .  was  full  of  charge."—  Shakesp.: 
Rom.  •£•  Jul.,  v.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law: 

(1)  The  address  from  a  judge  to  a  grand  jury,  in 
which  he  instructs  them  as  to  the  legal  points  likely 
to  arise  in  the  cases  about  to  be  brought  before 
them. 

(2)  An  indictment,  an  accusation. 

"For,  by  the  old  law  of  England,  two  witnesses  are 
necessary  to  establish  a  charge  of  treason." — Macaitlay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Ecclea. :  An  address  from  a  bishop  to  his  dio- 
cesan clergy,  or  of  an  archdeacon  to  the  clergy  of 
his  archdeaconry. 

"  The  bishop  has  recommended  this  author  in  his  charge 
to  the  clergy.  — Dryden. 

"  During  his  charge  the  archdeacon  expressed  satisfac- 
tion at  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  toinquire 
into  the  relations  of  Church  and  State."—  London  Daily 
Telegraph,  May  10,  1881. 

3.  Her.;    Whatever  occupies  the  field   in  an  es- 
cutcheon.   Charges  are  either  proper  or  common. 
Proper  charges  are  so  called  because  they  peculiarly 
belong  to  the  art  of  heraldry  ^  they  are  also  called 
ordinaries,  because  they  are  in  ordinary  use  in  all 
coats   of  arms ;   honorable  charges,  because  coat 
armor  is  much  honored  thereby,  being  the  gifts  of 
sovereigns,  as  the  Cross,  Pale,  &c.    Common  charges 
are  such  as  are  composed  of  things  natural  and 
artificial,  and  so  named  because  they  are  common 
to  other  arts  and  sciences  as  well  as  to  this. 

"The  charge  is  that  which  is  born  upon  the  color,  ex- 
cept it  be  a  coat  divided  only  by  partition." — Peacham. 

4.  Farriery:  A  preparation,  or  a  sort  of  ointment, 
of  the  consistence  of  a  thick  decoction,  which  is 
applied  to  the  shoulder-splaits,  inflammations,  and 
sprains  of  horses. 

"  A  charge  is  of  a  middle  nature,  between  an  ointment 
and  a  plaister,  or  between  a  plaister  and  a  cataplasm.'' — 
Farrier's  Dictionary. 

5.  Peter. :  An  external  remedy  applied  to  the  body 
of  a  horse  or  other  beast. 

6.  Comm.:  A  charge  of  lead  contains  thirty-six 
pigs,  each  pig  containing  six  stone,  less  by  two 
pounds. 

7.  Elec.:  Of  a  Leyden  jar  or  other  electric  battery. 
An  accumulation  of  electricity  within    it,  which 
may,  when  the  proper  moans  are  used,  be  again 
discharged. 

8.  Military: 

(1)  An  attack  or  onset  of  troops,  especially  of 
cavalry* 

U  Also  in  games,  CHARGE,  v.,  A..  I.  13. 

If  To  sound  a  charge :  To  give  the  signal  by  sound 
of  trumpet  for  a  charge. 

"Our  author  seems  to  sound  Acharge,  and  begins  like 
the  clangor  of  a  trumpet." — Dryden. 

*(2)  The  position  in  which  a  weapon  is  held  for 
the  purpose  of  attack. 

"Their  neighing  coursers  daring  of  the  spur, 
Their  armed  staves  in  charge,  their  beavers  down." 
Shakesp.:  Ben.  IV.t  Pt.  //.,  IT.  1. 

(3)  The  quantity  of  powder,  &c.,  put  into  a  gun 
for  the  purpose  of  firing  it.    The  service-charge  for 
smooth-bored  guns  may  be  one-third  to  a  quarter 
the  weight  of  projectiles.    For  hot-shot  and  ricochet 
firing   these  charges  are  reduced.      Rifled  guns, 
avoiding  windage,  require  a  smaller  charge  than 
smooth-bores.  The  service-charge  of  the  Armstrong 
gun  is  one-eighth  the  weight  of  the  projectile.    In 
the  navy  three  charges  are  used:  distant,  full,  and 
reduced. 
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*4.  A  military  post  or  command. 
"I'll    procure   this    fat    rogue    a   charge    of    foot." — 
>Vi((/..-.sjj...  Henry  /I".,  Pt.  /.,  ii.  4. 
*(5)  A  body  of  troops  under  one's  command. 

9.  Mining:  A  quantity  of  powder  or  other  explos- 
ive substance  used  in  blasting. 

10.  Metall.,  Gas  Manufacture,  etc.;  The  body  of 
ore,  metal,  fuel,  or  other  matter  introduced  into  a 
furnace  atone  time,  for  one  heat,  or  one  run,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

If  To  give  in  char<i>' : 

1.  To  commit  to  the  charge  or  care  of  another. 

*'2.  To  have  anything  committed  to  one's  charge 
•or  care. 

3.  To  hand  over  to  the  custody  of  a  policeman  fur 
any  offense. 

T"  ink*-  i  n  charge: 

1.  To  take  under  one's  caro  or  responsibility. 

2.  To  arrest,  take  into  custody. 
B.  As  adj.:  (See  the-  compounds.) 
charge-house,  s. 

*1.  A  school-house. 

2.  Military  Mores:  A  building  or  room  in  which 
the  proper  charges  are  made  up  into  cartridges.  Ac. 

charge-sheet,  s. 

Police:  A  paper  kept  at  a  police  station  on  which 
-are  daily  entered  the  names  of  the  persons  brought 
to  the  station  in  custody,  the  offense  imputed,  and 
the  name  of  the  accuser. 

char-£e  ,  pa.  par.  [Fr.=charged,  the  pa.  par.  of 
•cJia /'5fCi'=to  charge.  ] 

charge  d'affaires,  *.  [Fr.,  charged  with  the 
management  of  affairs,  I 

Diplomatic:  A  minister  or  representative  of  a 
country  at  a  less  important  foreign  court,  inferior 
to  an  ambassador,  to  whom  is  intrusted  all  matters 
of  diplomacy.  Also  the  officer  to  whom  the  charge 
of  an  embassy  is  intrusted  during  the  temporary 
absence  of  the  ambassador  or  minister-plenipoten- 
tiary. 

C,har£e  -a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  charge,  and  able.} 

1.  Of  persons  or  things : 

*(1)  Invoking  expense :  expensive,  costly. 
(2)  Liable  or  responsible  for  a  payment. 

2.  Of  persons; 

(1)  Liable  to  be  charged  or  accused;  open  to  a 
charge  (with  with  before  the  thing  charged). 

"Your  papers  wouid  be  chargeable  with  something 
worse  than  indelicacy;  they  would  be  immoral." — >/"<•- 
tutor. 

*(2)  Liable  to  be  called  upon  for  an  account  of  a 
trust. 

"  But  the  former  governors  that  had  been  before  me 
were  chargeable  unto  the  people,  .  .  .*'—  Xehtm.,  v.  15. 

3.  Of  things: 

(1)  Capable  of  being  brought  as  a  charge ;  imput- 
able  (with  on  or  upon  before  the  person  or  thing 
responsible). 

(21  To  be  charged  as  a  debt;  to  be  set  to  one's 
account.  (Followed  by  to.) 

tC.har£e'-a-ble-ness,s.  [Eng.  chargeable ;  -n<'*x.] 
The  quality  of  being  chargeable ;  expense. 

"...  the  mischiefs  thnt  grew  from  the  delays,  the 
flm rgeablenesH,  and  the  irregularities  in  the  proceedings 

-of  lilW     .      .     ." — WhitelfH'k:    Mrnut'i'ft,  ail.  1651. 

*$har&6  -a-blf,  adv.  [Eng.  chargeable);  -I/.] 
In  ;i  chargeable  manner ;  at  great  expense,  expen- 

"  By  reason  whereof  we  be  most  notably  charged  with 
musses,  sufferings  and  other  alms  deeds,  for  his  benetit* 
to  us  most  chargeably  exhibit." — Strype:  Records,  No.  30. 
A  hhnt  itfYtirk-  t"  Wolsey. 

*9harge  -ant,  *char&e'-aimt,  a.   [Fr.,  pr.  par. 

of  charger.}  Involving  trouble  or  expense ;  difficult, 
dangerous. 

"  That  chnrgeaunt  chace."—  Sir  Gaicafne,  1,604. 

Charged,  pa. par. &  a.    [CHARGE,  v.] 
*ghar£e  -ffil.  a.    [Eng.  charge;  -/w/f/).]    Involv- 
ing expense;  expensive,  costly. 

"  Here's  the  note 

How  much  your  chain  weighs  to  the  utmost  carat. 
The  fineness  of  the  gold,  the  cltttrge.ful  fashion." 

Shakesp.:  Corneily  of  Error*,  v.  1. 

C.har£e'-less,  a.    [Eng.  charge;  -less.} 

1.  Not  involving  trouble  or  expense ;  inexpensive, 
cheap. 

"  How  easie  and  chargrless  a  thing  it  is  to  keep  silk- 
worms. "—Marginal  nutv  in  The  Silk-worms  (1599). 

2.  Uncharged,  xinloaded. 

*char£e  ous,  *$ha-ri  ous,  n.  [Eng.  rhnr,,, ,  ami 
surf,  -oiw.] 

1.  Heavy,  hard  to  boar. 

"  Heuy  is  the  stoii  and  chariwts.1'—  HV//0V..  jf'rov. 
xxvii.  3. 

2.  Causing  expense ;  expensive. 

"  I  was  chargeous  to  no  man."—  Wyclifff:  2  for.  ii.  9. 
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9harge'-our,  *cha-ri-our,  s.    [Eng. 
charg(e) ;  -€r.] 

I.  Ord.  Lanij. '  One  who  charges. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mil.:  A  war-horse ;  a  horse  ridden  in  action  or 
on  parade. 

"  .  .  .  there  were  few  chargers  in  the  camp  which 
had  not  been  taken  from  the  plough." — Macaulay:  Hint. 
Eny.,  ch.  v. 

*2.  Comm. :  A  large  dish,  capable  of  bearing  a 
great  weight. 

"  Grett  swanneg  fulle  swythe  in  eilveryne  cliarffeout'R." 
Murlf  Arthure,  186. 

3.  Mining:  A  spiral  instrument  for  charging  hori- 
zontal blast-holes. 

4.  Sport :  A  device  for  dropping  into  the  bore  of  a 
fowling-piece  from  a  shot-belt  or  pouch  a  gauged 
quantity  of  shot.    By  forcing  down  the  plunger  the 
communication  with  the  pouch  is  closed,  and  the 
charge  is  allowed  to  pass  to  the  tube,  which  con- 
ducts it  to  the  gun.     The  piston  head  is  adjust- 
able, to  vary  the  capacity  of  the  charge-chamber. 
(Knight.) 

*$harge'-ship,  s.  [Eng.  charge;  -ship.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  in  charge ;  responsibility. 

$liar£'-I:ng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CHARGE,  t'.] 

A.  &B.  Aspr.  par.  &particip.  adj. :  In  senses  cor- 
responding to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  Assubet.:  The  performing  of  any  of  the  actions 
described  under  the  verb. 

Charglng-order,  s.  An  order  from  a  judge  bind- 
ing the  stocks  or  funds  of  a  judgment  debtor  with 
the  judgment  debt.  ( IVharton.) 

char-I-an  -thus,  «.  [From  Gr.  r7mnei's=beauti- 
ful,  and  anthos=a  blossom,  a  flower.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Malastomacese  from  th<'  West 
Indies.  Erect  shrubs,  with  opposite,  stalked,  five- 
nerved  leaves,  generally  entire.  Flowers  purple ; 
fruit  a  globose  berry  depressed  in  the  center,  with 
four  cells  and  numerous  scoiis. 

char'-I-eis.  s.  [Gr.  c/tariei's=pleasant  or  pleas- 
ing.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Composite  plants,  consisting  of 
a  single  species  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Chariete  heterophylla  is  an  annual,  with  stem  erect, 
striated,  and  hairy  ;  leaves  stalkless;  flowers  yellow 
in  the  center  and  violet  at  the  circumference. 

(bar  -I-ljf,  *char'-e-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  chary;  -Iy.] 
In  a  chary  manner ;  cautiously,  warily. 

char'-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  chary;  -ness.']  The  quality 
of  being  chary  ;  caution,  wariness,  nicety. 

"Nay,  I  will  consent  to  act  any  villainy  against  him, 
that  may  not  Bully  the  chariness  of  our  honesty." — 
Sltakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  ii.  1. 

char'-Ing,  $har'-iig,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [CHAR,  v.] 

A.  A  B.  Aspr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  or  occupation  of  doing  odd 
jobs. 

ehar-I-6t,  *$har-y-ot,  *$har-y-ott,  *ehar- 
otte,  *$har-ett,  *char-ret,  s.  &  «.  [O.  Fr.  chariot, 
from  r/Kir=a  car.] 

[CAR.] 

A.  An   substan- 
tive: 

*1.  A  war-car  in 
which  armed  men 
rode  to  battle. 
They  were  fre- 
quently armed 
with  scythes, 
hooks,  and  other 
offensive  appli- 
ances. 

2.  A  car  of  state. 
"The  grettest 

Ionics  ryden  about 
this  charvot." — 
Muiiuderille,  p.  24L 

*3.  A  wagon,  a 
cart. 

"Charottezchokke- 
fulle  charegyde 
with  golde." — Morte 
Arthure,  1,552. 

4.  A  sort  of  light  coach,  four-wheeled,  witli  only 
back  seats. 

"...  I  departed  from  London,  accompanied  with 
my  wife,  in  n  small  chariot  drawn  by  two  horses  .  .  ." — 
Lmll'nr:  Memoir*,  vol.  ii.,  p.  871. 

B.  As  adjective:  (See  the  compounds.'! 
Obvious  compounds:  Chariot-mce,  i-hnrinl-irluvl. 
chariot-man,  s.    A  charioteer. 

".  .  .  he  said  to  his  ftmrfot-inun.  Turn  thine  hand 
.  .  ."— 2C/iroii.  iviii.  33. 


charity 


Egyptian  War-chariot  (from 
Thebes). 


*$har  -I-6t,  v.  t .  &  i.    [CHARIOT,  s.  ] 

1.  Trans.:  To  convey  in  a  chariot. 

"  An  angel  all  iu  flumes  ascended, 
As  in  a  fiery  column  charioting 
His  godlike  presence." 

Milton;  Samson  Agonist?*. 

2,  Intrans.;  To  ride,  to  drive,  to  pass  along  (lit.  <fc 

fig-} 

"With  what  a  cheerly  face  the  golden  sun  chariots 
thorow  the  rounding  skie?" — Felt  ham,  pt.  i.,  res.  48. 

fchar'-I-6t-ed,   *9har'-I-6t-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[CHARIOT,  r.]    Seati-d  or  driven  ina  chariot. 
"  Boadicea  standing  loftily  charioted." 

Tennyson:  Boadicea,  iii.  TO. 

char  -I-8-tee,  s.  [Eng.  chariot;  dim.  suff.  -<!e.] 
A  four-wheeled  pleasure-carriage,  having  two  seats 
covered  by  a  calash  top. 

t9har'-l-ot-*eer,   *$har  -I-Qt-er,  s.    [Eng.  char* 
iot ;  -eer=er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.;  A  driver  of  a  chariot.  , 

"  On  aheap 
Chariot  and  charioteer  lay  overturn* d." 

Milton:  P.  L.t  vi. 

2.  Fig. :  The  sun. 

"  Long  ere  the  charioteer  of  day  had  run 
His  morning  course,    .    .     ." 

Cow  per:  Progress  of  Error. 

II.  Astron.:  The  constellation  Auriga. 

9har  -I-6t-eer,  r.  /.  [CHARIOTEER,  s.]  To  drive 
a  chariot,  to  act  as  a  charioteer. 

"  To  charioteer  with  wings  on  high."— Sou  they:  Otte  to 
Astronomy,  (Daviea.) 

t9har'-I-6t-eer-Ingt  a.  &  s.    [CHARIOTEER,  r.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Driving  a  chariot. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  driving  a  chariot. 
*9har'-l-ous,  a.    [CHARGEOTJS.] 
*9har'-I§m,  s.    [Gr.  charuma=&  gift.] 

Eccles. :  A  supernatural  gift  or  power  bestowed 
upon  the  early  Christians,  such  as  the  pentecostial 
gift  of  tongues,  ability  to  heal  diseases  miracu- 
lously, &c. 

char  -It-ft-ble,  a.    [Eng.  charit(y)1  and  -able.] 

I.  Of  persons; 

1.  Full  of  love  to  one's  fellow-men ;  benevolent, 
kind. 

2.  Kind  or  liberal  to  the  poor. 
II.  Of  thoughts  or  actions : 

1.  Pertaining  to  charity  or  liberality ;  founded  or 
supported  by  charity, 

"  Be  not  too  narrow,  husbandmen!  but  fling 
From  the  full  sheaf,  with  charitable  stealth, 
The  liberal  handful."  Thomson;  Autumn. 

2.  Dictated  by  kindness,  favorable,  merciful,  free 
from  censoriousness. 

Law:  Bequests  and  gifts  to  charitable  institu- 
tions or  for  charitable  purposes  must  be  used  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  expressed  terms  of  the 
instrument  of  conveyance.  Property  of  charitable 
institutions  is  usually  exempt  from  taxation  in  all 
the  states,  although  in  some  of  them  the  institu- 
tions must  bo  founded  by  legislative  charter  to 
secure  this  exemption.  The  government  of  private 
charities  is  usually  in  the  hands  of  a  superintendent 
and  board  of  directors,  elected  by  patrons;  and 
that  of  public  charities  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of 
commissioners  (usually  called  visitors)  and  super- 
intendent appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state  or 
executive  01  the  municipality  to  which  the  charity 
belongs.  In  rare  cases  these  officials  are  elected  by 
the  people. 

§har  '-It-g.-ble-ne'ss,  s.  [Eng. charitable,'  -«ess.] 
The  quality  of  beingcharitable;  benevolence,  kind- 
ness, liberality. 

9har'-It-a-blf,  adv.    [Eng.  charitable);  -#.] 

1.  In  a  charitable  manner;  with  good  will  and 
love  to  others. 

2.  Liberally. 

3.  From  dictates  of  IdnOBOMi 

'"Tis  best  sometimes  your  censure  to  restrain. 
And  charitably  let  the  dull  be  vain." 

Pope.;  Essay  on  Criticism,  597. 

ghar-I  t#,  *§har-i-te,  *$liar-y-tel  *9her-it-e, 
ft.  &  a.  {Q.Yr.charifeit,  cart'teit;  Fr.  char  it  fi  ;  Sp. 
caridad ;  Port,  caridade;  Ital.  caritd,;  from  Lat. 
rariYcw^dearness,  love ;  from  car«*=doar.] 

A.  AK  substantir* •: 

1.  Love  toward  our  fellow-men;  the  chief  of  the 
Christian  graces. 

"Whether  we  name  thee  Charity  or  Love, 
Chief  grace  below,  and  all  in  all  above." 

foir;>«r:  Charity. 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     ejlst.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -s.lon  =  zhuu.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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*|  The  Greek  word  agape,  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  ("  Faith, 
Hope,  Charity:  these  three;  but  the  greatest  of 
these  is  Charity")  rendered  charity  in  the  Author- 
ized Version,  is  translated  love  in  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion. 

2.  Liberality,  benevolence  toward  the  poor. 
"...    revenues  eacred  to  piety  and  charity." — Ma- 

caulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

3.  Goodwill ;  a  disposition  to  look  kindly  or  char- 
itably upon  the  actions  or  defaults  of  others. 

"In  reverend  Cerimon  there  well  appears, 
The  worth  that  learned  charity  aye  wears." 

Shakesp..-  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  v.  3. 

4.  Any  act  of  kindness  or  benevolence. 

"  Against  the  charities  of  domestic  life." 

Cowper;  The  Task,  bk.  iv. 

*5.  That  which  is  given  in  benevolence  to  tho 
poor ;  alms, 

^'The  ant  did  well  to  rep_rove  the  grasshopper  for  her 
slothfulness;  but  she  did  ill  then  to  refuse  her  a  charity 
in  her  distress." — Sir  E.  L'Estrange. 

6.  Any  money  or  other  endowment  left  for  char- 
itable purposes. 

"  The  chairman  said  he  had  .  .  .  some  experience  of 
the  working  of  the  charities  of  the  country."—  London 
Daily  Telegraph,  May  12,  188L 

7.  A  building  or  institution  founded  for  charit- 
able purposes. 

"  The  boys  who  are  put  out  apprentices  from  public 
Charities  are  generally  bound  for  more  than  the  usual 
number  of  years,  .  .  ."—Smith:  Wealth  of  .Ya//ons,bk.  i., 
ch.  x.,  pt.  ii. 

B.  As  adj.  (of  children} :  Maintained  or  supported 
in  a  charitable  institution. 

"An  awful  tribunal  of  youth  and  innocence,  .  .  . 
like  the  ten  thousand  red-cheeked  c h a rit //-children  in  St. 
Paul's."— Thackeray:  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  ii. 

.  *T  Obvious  compounds:  Charity-boy,  charity- 
school. 

Tf  Charity  Commissioners : 

Law,  <fec. :  Commissioners  appointed  to  secure 
the  proper  administration  of  charitable  trusts. 

Charity,  Sisters  of:  See  SISTERS. 

char-i-yar  -1, 8.  [Fr.  charivari;  O.  Fr.  corj- 
bari,  chalivari,  calivaly^  chalivali^  from  Low  Lat. 
charivariunii  charavaritum,  charavaria,  &c.  In 
Ger.  krawall.] 

1.  A   serenade  of    discordant    or   rough   music, 
kettles,  drums,  and  horns,  used  originally  to  annoy 
widows  who  married  a  second  time  at  an  advanced 
age,  but  also  on  other  occasions  when  the  perform- 
ers desired  to  annoy  or  insult  any  one.   In  the  rural 
districts  of  this  country,  this  rough  kind  of  sere- 
nade is  common  at  any  marriage ;  and  is  generally 
rather  a  token  of  good  feeling  than  of  any  desire 
to  insult  either  bride  or  groom. 

2.  As  synonymous  with  ridicule  and  satire,  it  has 
been  taken  as  the  name  of  certain  comic  journals, 
e.ff.,  the  Paris  Charivari;  the  London  Punch  has,  as 
a  second  title,  The  London  Charivari. 

*CflarlC  (1),  t'.  t.  [An  abbreviation  of  charcoal,  the 
word  being  probably  supposed  to  be  charkcoal.] 
[CHAR.]  To  reduce  to  a  cinder,  to  char. 

Shark  (2),  *9harke,  c,hirk,  *ehyrkyn,  v.  i. 
[A.  S.  cearcian=to  creak,  to  gnash.]  [CHIRK.] 

1.  To  make  a  creaking  or  grating  noise. 

"There  is  no  dore,  whiche  may  charke 
Wher  of  an  eye  shulde  vnshet,  Ac." 

Cow/.  Amantis,iv.  79. 

2.  To  be  habitually  complaining,  to  be  constantly 
in  a  querulous  humor. 

*chark,  s.    [CHARK  (1),  v.]   A  cinder,  charcoal. 

"...  I  contrived  to  burn  some  wood  here,  as  I  had 
seen  done  in  England,  under  turf,  till  it  became  chark,  or 
dry  coal." — DeFoe:  Robinson  Crusoe. 

9har-ka'-na,  *.    [Bengalee.] 

Fabrics:  A  checked  Dacca  muslin. 

$hark  -ar,  s.  [CHARK  (2),  v.  From  the  noise 
made  by  tho  insect.]  A  cricket. 

*9hark'-Ing,  *  [CHARK,  v.]  The  act  or  process 
of  reducing  to  charcoal ;  charring. 

Char'-la-tan,  s.  [Fr.  charlatan,  from  Ital.  ciarla- 
tano,  ciaratano=  a  mountebank,  from  ciarlare=to 
prattle;  ciarla=a  prattling.]  A  quack,  a  mounte- 
bank ;  an  assuming,  empty  pretender  to  knowledge 
or  skill. 

fchar'-la-tan-er-i?t  s.    [CHARLATANRY.] 

char-la-tan'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  charlatan;  -ir.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  charlatan;  like  a  charlatan, 
quackish.  (Sir  E.  Brydges.)  . 

*ehar-la-tan -I-cal,  a.  [Eng.  charlatanic;  -a?.] 
Charlatanic,  quackish. 

"A  cowardly  soldier  and  a  charlatanical  doctor  are  the 
principal  subjects  of  comedy."—  Cotcley. 

*qhar-la-tan  -I-cal-1?,  adv.  [Eng.  charlatan- 
ical;  -?t/.]  In  a  charlatanic  or  quackish  way;  like 
a  charlatan.  (Johnson.) 


char -la-tan-I§m,s.  [Eng. charlatan  ; -i#tn.]  The 
practices  of  a  charlatan;  trickery, cheating,  quack- 
ery, false  pretense. 

*char  -la-tan-ry\  *char -la-tan-er-f,  s.  [Fr. 
charlatftnerie^  from  charlatan.]  The  act  of  deceiv- 
ing by  false  pretenses  ;  \vheedling. 

"Endearments  addressed  to  the  exterior  of  women  by 
the  chtiHatanery  of  the  world." — IF.  Montague. 

charle,  s.  &  a.    [CARL.] 

charle-hemp,  s.    [CARL-HEMP.] 

Charles,,  prop.  n.  [Lat.  Caroiu*.]  A  well-known 
proper  name. 

Charles's  scepter,  s. 

Bot. :  A  personated  plant,  Pedicularia  sceptrum 
carolinum.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

Charles's- wain,  *Charle-wane,  Charle-wan, 
Cliarle-wayne,  s.  [From  Charles  (Charlemagne), 
and  »pom=:wagon.] 

Astroti.:  A  constellation  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, the  cluster  of  seven  stars  called  the  Dipper, 
or  the  Great  Bear. 

"...  Ari't  be  not  four  by  the  day,  I'll  be  hanged: 
Charles1  vain  is  over  the  new  chimney,  .  .  ."—  Shakesp.: 
Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.t  ii.  1. 

C,har-l6ck,  car-l&ck,  "chad-lock,  «.  [A.  S. 
cerlic.  The  meaning  of  tho  first  syllable  is  un- 
known ;  the  last  means  Jeefc.] 

Bot. :  Sinapis  arvensis,  a  small  cruciferous  plant 
with  yellow  flowers,  commonly  called  Wild  Mus- 
tard. It  is  very  common  and  troublesome  in  corn- 
fields. 

"Carlok,  herbe.    Eru en."—  Prompt.  Parr. 

Char'-l6tte,  s,  [Fr.  charlotte,  with  the  same 
meaning.]  A  dish  made  of  apple-marmalade,  cov- 
ered with  crumbs  of  toasted  bread. 

charlotte-russe,  s,  [Fr.  charlotte;  rttsse=Ru£- 
sian.] 

Cookery :  A  dish  composed  of  custard  or  whipped 
syllabub  inclosed  in  a  kind  of  sponge-cake.  (Thack- 
eray.) 

$harl-W90d  -I-a,  s.  [In  honor  of  C.  Charlwood, 
F.L.S.,  an  enthusiastic  English' botanist  (Pen-ton). ] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  liliaceous  plants,  of  which  four 
or  five  species  are  known.  The  type  of  the  genus  is 
Charlwoodia  congesta^  an  Australian  species  of  ele- 
gant habit,  with  elongate  nervosely-striate  leaves, 
and  crowded  many-flowered  panicles. 

$harm,  *9hanne,  s.  [O.  Fr.  charme,  from  Lat. 
carmen— a  song,  a  charm.] 

1.  A  spell,  an  enchantment,  whether  of  words, 
philters,  or  figures. 

"  With  the  cha  tines  that  she  saide, 
A  fire  down  fro  the  sky  alight." 

Gower:  C.  A.,  ii.  263. 

**2.  A  song,  a  melody.  , 

"  Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rising  sweet, 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  642. 

3.  Anything  worn  for  a  supposed  efficacy  in  pre- 
serving the  wearer  from  hurt,  bodily  or  spiritual ;  a 
phylactery. 

tf  Hence  the  term  is  often  applied  to  trinkets 
worn  as  ornaments  on  a  watch-chain. 

4.  That  which  attracts  or  pleases ;  a  quality  which 
has  an  irresistible  power  to  please  or  fascinate. 

**  By  every  eft  arm  that  smiles  upon  her  face." 

Cowper:  Expostulation. 

"  Not  undelightful  ore  the  simplest  clianm* 
Found  by  the  glassy  door  of  mountain  farms." 

Wordstcorth:  Evening  Walk. 

TT  In  this  sense  often  in  plural,  especially  when 
used  of  female  beauty. 

IT  (1)  For  the  difference  between  charm  and 
grace,  see  GRACE. 

(2)  For  that  between  charm   and  pleasure,  see 
PLEASURE. 

(3)  With   regard    to   that    between  charms    and 
attractions,  the  latter  draw,  the  former  fascinate  or 
captivate. 

charm,  *9harme,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  charmer,  from 
Lat.  carmino=to  make  verses;  Low  Lat.=to  en- 
chant; carmen— (\)  a  song,  (2)  an  enchantment.] 

1.  Transitive: 

*1,  To  utter  or  cause  to  utter  a  melodious  sound ; 
to  tune. 

"Here  we  our  slender  pypes  may  anfely  charme." 

Spenser.-  Shepherd's  Calendar,  x. 

2.  To  enchant;   place  under  the  influence  of   a 
spell. 

"Will  charm  us  both  to  sleep." 

Tennyson:   I'iviftt,  181. 

3.  To  make  powerful  or  safe  by  enchantment  or 
magic;   to  protect  against  evil.     (Only  in  the  pa. 
par.) 

"  'Yea,  but'  (quoth  she),  'hebeares  a  charmed  shield, 
And  eke  enchaunted  armes  that  none  can  perce." 
Spenser  i  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  50. 


4.  To  overpower  or  subdue    by  .some    secret    or 
supernatural  power. 

"CViaj'wi  act  with  air  and  agonv  with  words.'' 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  v.  1. 
"Music  the  fiercest  grief  canc/iarm." 

Pope:  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  118. 

5.  To  fascinate  the  mind  or  the  affections;    to 
allure,  captivate,  or  bewitch. 

"Her  English  tones,  sentiments,  and  tastes  had  charmed 
many  who  were  disgusted  by  his  Dutch  accent  and  Dutch 
habits."— Macaithtii:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xii. 

6.  To  remove  by  a  fascinating  influence. 

*[  To  charm  away:  To  remove  by  charms. 
II.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  use  of  charms. 

".  .  .  the  deaf  adder  that  stoppeth  her  ear;  which 
will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  charmers,  charming  never 
so  wisely."—  Psalm  Iviii.  4,  6. 

2.  To  act  as  a  charm;  to  bo  fascinating;  topleas& 
highly. 

"Charm  by  accepting,  by  submitting  sway." 

Pope.-  Epistle,  ii.  268. 

ti"  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to  charm,  to- 
enchant,  to  fascinate,  to  enrapture  and  to  captivate : 
"  To  charm  expresses  a  less  powerful  effect  than  to- 
enchant  i  a  charm  is  simply  a  magical  verse  used 
by  magicians  and  sorcerers :  incantation  or  enchant- 
ment  is  the  use  not  only  of  verses  but  of  any  myste- 
rious ceremonies,  to  produce  a  given  effect.  To- 
charm  and  enchant  in  this  sense  denote  an  opera- 
tion by  means  of  words  or  motions;  to  fascinate 
denotes  an  operation  by  means  of  the  eyes  or  tongue. 
.  .  .  Charms  and  enchantments  are  performed  by 
persons ;  fascinations  are  performed  by  animals  r 
the  former  have  always  some  supposed  good  in 
view ;  the  latter  have  always  a  mischievous  tend- 
ency. .  .  .  To  charm,  enchant  and  fascinate,  are 
taken  in  the  improper  sense  to  denote  moral  as  well 
as  natural  operations;  enrapture  and  captivate 
have  a  moral  application  only.  .  .  .  When 
applied  to  the  same  objects  charm,  enchant  and 
enrapture  rise  in  sense.  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

Charmed,  pa. par.  or  a.    [CHAKM,  v.] 

1.  Enchanted ;  under  the  influence  of  oi*protecte<i 
by  supernatural  power. 

"...  the  holy  chrisme,  which  he  caileth  charmer 
oyle,"—  Sir  T.  More.-  Borto,  p.  377. 

2.  Fascinated,  highly  pleased. 
9harm  -er,  s.    [Eng.  charm;  •er.'} 

1.  One  who  makes  use  of   charms  or   enchant- 
ments. 

"There  shall  not  be  found  among  you.  .  .  an  en- 
chanter, or  a  witch,  or  a  charmer.  .  .  ." — Deut.  xviii. 
10,  11. 

2.  One  who  fascinates  or  highly  pleases  the  affec- 
tions or  the  senses. 

"  My  charmer  is  not  mine  alone;  my  sweets, 
And  she  that  sweetens  all  my  bitters  too." 

O'HVKT;  The  Task,  bk.  iii. 

*3.  A  kind  of  fashionable  dance. 
"  I  don't  believe  there  was  a  man  of  'em  but  could  dance 
a  charmer."— Farqithar:  The  Inconstant,  i.  2. 

9harm -er-ess,  s.  [Eng.  charmer;  fern.  suff. -ess.] 
A  female  charmer;  a  witch,  an  enchantress, 

"  Charmeressis, 
And  old  witches,  and  sorceressis." 

Chaucer:  House  of  fame,  iii.  171. 

t9harm-ful,  o.  [Eng.  charm;  /uZ(Z).]  Full  of 
charms  or  charming  qualities ;  charming. 

"  In  treacherous  haste  he's  sent  for  to  the  king, 
And  with  him  bid  his  ch  armful  lyre  to  brinp." 

Cowley;  Davideis. 

9harm-Ing,  *§hann-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s* 
[CHARM,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  rf-  particip  adj.:  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

"  .  .  .  to  select  generation  after  generation  the  more 
beautiful  and  charming  woman." — Darwin:  Descent  of 
Man,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  v.,  p.  170. 

C-  As  substantive: 

*1.  Tho  act  of  enchanting  or  placing  under  spell, 
a  charm. 

"He  made  eft  his  churmyng," 

Alisaunder,  404. 

2.  The  act  of  fascinating  or  pleasing  highly. 

*[  For  the  difference  between  charming  and 
delightful,  see  DELIGHTFUL. 

Q  harm  -Ing-lf,  adr.  [Eng.  charming;  •ly.']  In 
a  charming  manner. 

*'It  [the  question]  was— 'Whether  the  ladies  of  Buenos 
Ayres  were  not  the  handsomest  in  the  world.'  I  replied, 
like  a  renegade,  *  Charmingly  so.'  " — Dancin;  Voyage 
round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  viii.  ,p.  147. 

§harm  -Ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  charming;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  charming  or  fascinating. 

"We  are  nothing  put  out  of  countenance  either  by  the 
beauteous  gayety  of  the  colors,  or  by  the  charmingness  of 
the  musical  voices." — Plutarch:  Morals,  v.  4. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pu,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd,     son;     mate,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cfcr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e";     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


charmless 
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chartist 


9harm  -leas,  a.  [En^.  charm  ;  -lets, }  IVv-u.t  <«f 
charms  or  pleasing  qualities. 

"  Saw  my  mistress,  Opley  Butter's  wife,  who  is  grown  a 
little  charmless."— Swift:  Journal  to  Stvlln,  Sept.  10,  1710. 

t9har-nel  (l),  *cnar-nelle,  s.  &  «.  [O.  Fr. 
<-<i  i'n>'l , :  Fr.  charnel,  a.=carnal ;  O.  Fr.  camel,  char- 
nier,  s.  =  a  cemetery;  from  Lat.  carnal*a=carnal, 
from  caro  (genit.  carnis)  =  flesh,  the  body.]  [CAR- 
NAL.] 

A.  Assubst.:  A  burial-place,  a  cemetery. 

"The  charnelle  of  the  Innocentes,  where  here  bones 
lyghen." — Mdiiwierillr,  ji.  71. 

"  But  seek  some  charnel,  when,  at  full, 
The  moon  gilds  skeleton  and  skull. " 

Scott:  Knkebu,  ii.  18. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Containing  the  bodies  of  dead  pn 

"  Such  are  those  thick  and  gloomy  shadows  damp, 
Oft  found  in  cltartifl  vaults  and  sepulchers." 

Milton-  ( -iimns,  471. 

t2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tomb. 

"  By  charnel  lichens  overgrown." 

E.  B.  Browning:  Poems,  ii.  28. 

TF  Also  in  compounds  like  the  following: 
tcharnel-cell,  s.    A  tomb. 

"Yet,  are  they  left  that  chantfl-ct  II. 
The  Island  Lord  bade  sad  farewell." 

Scott;  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iii.  32. 

Charnel-house,  s.    A  place  where  the  bones  of 
the  dead  are  deposited. 
*char-nel  (2),  tcbar-nell,  s±   [Fr.  cfcanu'c/-f.] 

1.  A  hinge. 

2.  The  crest  of  a  helmet.    (Halliwell.) 

"  The  charnel  of  his  helmet." — James:  Darnley,  ch.  10. 
char  -nl-CO,  s.  [Sp.  charneca=a  species  of  tur- 
pentine-tree ( Warburtori) :  but  Stevens  asserts  that 
there  is  a  village  near  Lisbon  called  Charneca, 
whence  the  name.]  A  kind  of  fine,  sweet  Spanish 
wine. 

"  And  *s  soon  I'd  undertake  to  follow  her. 
Where  no  old  charnico  is,  nor  no  anchovies." 

Beaum.  <t-  Fletcli..-   Wit  icithoitt  Moiu-y,  ii. 

<jh.arn-ley,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Charnu'ood.] 
Charnley  forest  stone.  A  stone  found  only  in 
Charuwood  Forest,  Leicestershire,  England.  It  is 
a  good  substitute  for  Turkey  oil-stone,  and  is  much 
in  request  by  joiners  for  giving  a  fine  edge  to  tools. 
(Weale.) 

Char'-dn,  8.  [A  poetic  form  of  Gr.  charopos  = 
fierce  or  bright-eyed ;  from  chairo  =  to  rejoice,  and 
ps,  genit.  opos=ilie  face.] 

1,  Myth. :  The  son  of  Ereous  and  Nox,  whose  office 
was  to  conduct  the  souls  of  the  dead  across  tin- 
Styx,  to  the  judgment-seats  of  JSacns,  Rhadaman- 
thus,  and  Minos— the  judges  of  the  infernal  regions. 

2.  Colloquial;  A  ferryman. 

char'-pie,  s,  [Fr.  charpie,  s.,  from  charpi\  char- 
pie, pa.  par.  of  0.  Fr.  charpir,  carpir;  Lat.  carpo— 
to  pluck;  O.  Fr.  carpie;  Ital.  &  Low  Lat.  carpia.] 

Surg.:  Lint  or  scraped  linen  used  in  dressing 
wounds. 

t9har-cmi  (qui  as  ke),  s.  [A  South  American 
name.J  Pieces  of  beef  cut  into  long  strips  and 
dried  in  the  sun.  The  word  has  become  corrupted 
into  jerked  beef,  under  which  title  it  is  best  known. 

"  When  it  was  dark  we  made  a  fire  beneath  a  little  arbor 
of  bamboos,  fried  our  charqui  (or  dried  slips  of  beef), 
took  our  mnt£,  and  were  quite  comfortable." — Darwin: 
Voyage  round  the  World,  1870,  ch.  iii.,  p.  267. 

Charred,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CHAR  (1),  r.] 
$har'-rlng  (l),pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [CHAR  (1),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (Sec   the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  Tho  act  of  reducing  to  charcoal. 

^[  Charring  of  coal:  Converting  coal  into  coke. 
(IVeale.) 

ghar   ring  (2),pr. par.or  a.    [CHAR  (2),  r.] 

charring- chisel,  s.  A  broad  nigffing-chisel,  used 
in  charring  or  hewing  stone. 

t$liar -ry^,  a.  [Eng.  char;  -ry.]  Pertaining  t<>. 
or  of  the  nature  of,  charcoal;  burned,  as  charcoal. 
(Smart.) 

$hart,  *chaYte,  -s.  [Fr.  t7mrte=charter;  Lat. 
chart'! ;  dr.  chttrtcs=a  leaf  of  paper.]  [CARD, 
CHARTER.] 

1.  A.  representation  of  a  portion  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face projected  on  a  plane.    The  term  is  commonly 
restricted  to  those  intended  for  navigators'  use,  on 
which  merely  the  outlines  of  coasts,  islands,  etc., 
are  represented. 

"...  astronomical  instruments,  geographical  charts, 
and  compasses." — Arbuthnot. 

2.  A  sheet  exhibiting  a  statement  of  facts  in  tabu- 
lar form,  so  arranged  that  auy  particular  maybe 
readily  referred  to. 


*:1.  A  charier,  a  written  deed. 

''In  old  charts  we  find  the  words  Angli  and  Anglici,  con- 
tradistinguished to  Franci,  Ac."— Brady:  Introduction  to 
the  old  Enylish  History,  Gloss,  p.  11  (1684 ). 

*4.  The  mariner's  compass. 

"The  discovery  of  the  chart  is  but  of  late  standing." — 
Gentlemen  Instructed,  p.  412.  (Davieg.) 

Globular  chart :  A  chart  constructed  on  a  globu- 
lar projection.  [PROJECTION.] 

Mercator^s  chart:  A  chart  on  the  projection  of 
Mercator  (q.  v.). 

Plane  chart :  A  representation  of  some  part  of  the 
superficies  of  the  earth,  in  which  the  spherical 
form  is  disregarded,  the  meridians  drawn  parallel, 
the  parallels  of  latitude  at  equal  distances,  and  the 
degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  equal. 

M-irniHjraphical  chart:  A  chart  representing  the 
surface  of  the  moon. 

Topographical  chart:  A  chart  of  a  particular 
place,  or  of  a  small  part  of  the  earth. 

tchart,  r.  t.    [CHART,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  lay  down  in  a  chart  or  map ;  to  map. 
"If  the  moon's  surf  ace  were  isographically  charted." — 

Proctor:  Rough.  Ways  made  Smooth,  p.  97. 

2.  Fig. :  To  describe,  delineate,  picture. 

"  Which  charts  us  all  in  its  coarse  blacks  or  whites." 
Tennyson.-   Walking  to  the  Mail. 

*Char-ta.    s.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  chartes  =  a  leaf 
of  paper.]    [MAGNA  CHARTA.] 
La  n-  : 

1.  The  material  on  which  documents  are  written, 
paper. 

2.  A  charter  or  writing  by  which  a  grant  is  made. 

tchar-ta  -ce-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  chartaceus  =  of  or 
pertaining  to  paper;  charta=a  leaf  of  paper.]  Re- 
sembling paper  or  parchment;  of  the  nature  of 
paper. 

"Salmasius  ...  is  preparing  chartoceous  jackets  to 
invest  you  all."— Milton:  Second  Defense. 

char-ta-graph  -Ic,  a.    [CARTOGRAPHIC.] 
Char  -tal,  s.    [Lat,  chartula,  dimin.  of  charta.] 
A  little  roll  or  piece  of  paper;  few  leaves  of  paper. 

"It  seemeth  for  fear  that  any  of  their  railing  pam- 
phlets should  perish,  being  many  of  them  but  tripbolnr 
chartals,  they  have  taken  upon  then*  to  make  a  register." 
—Bishop  Bancroft.  Dangerous  Positions,  p.  48  (1593). 

Charte,^.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  charta."]  The  consti- 
tute m  or  fundamental  law  of  the  French  monarchy, 
as  it  was  established  at  thq  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  in  the  person  of  Louis  XVIII.  in  1814. 

char  -tel,  *.    [CHARTAL,  CARTEL.] 

"  Either  for  ch  artel  or  for  warrant." 

Butler:  Hudibras,  I.  i.  21. 

char-ter  (i),  *car-tre,  *char-tir,  *char-tre, 
*cnar-tere,  «.  &  o.  [O.  Fr.  chartre,  cartre;  from 
Lat.  c&artuio,  dimin.  of  charta.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally ;    A    deed    or    instrument   executed 
between  man  and  man. 

2.  Fig. :  A  privilege,  right,  immunity. 

"For  he  was  Freedom's  champion,  one  of  those, 
The  few  in  number,  who  had  not  o'erstept 
The  charter  to  chastise  which  she  bestows." 

Byron:  Chllde  Harold'.*  Pilariinaye,  iii.  67. 

II.  Naut.  &  Comni.:  An  agreement  in  writing 
concerning  thebire-of  a  vessel  and  the  freight,  con- 
taining the  name  and  burden  of  the  vessel,  tlio 
names  of  the  owner,  master  and  freighter,  and 
every  other  particular  as  to  rate  of  freight,  duration 
of  voyage,  time  of  loading  and  unloading,  &c.  It  is 
more  generally  called  a  charter-party  (q.  v.). 

II  Blank  charter:  The  same  as  Carte-blancfie 
(q.v.). 

"  Our  substitutes  at  home  shall  have  blank  chartern." 
SOudcetf.:  Kicliurd  II.,  i.  4. 

B.  Asailj.:  (See  the  compounds.) 
charter-bond,  s.    A  charter-party. 

"  He  would  forfeit  his  charter-bond."— Marri/nt:  .l/«(s. 
Ea*ti.  p.  172. 

charter-land,  s. 

Old  Lair:  Land  held  by  charter.  It  is  called  also 
book-land  (q.  v.). 

charter-master,  s. 

Min  iny : 

1.  A    man    undertaking  tho    management    of    a 
colliery. 

2.  One  who  raises  coal  or  iron  by  tho  ton.    (Ifut- 
fall.) 

charter-party,  s. 

Xtiut.  d-  Ctnitin. :  An  agreement  entered  into  for 
the  hire  of  a  ship  for  a  certain  voyage  and  purpose. 
Tho  same  as  CHARTER,  II.  (q.  v.) 


Shar-ter  (2),  ».  [Tho  first  part  of  th.e  French 
word  Chartreux=i\  Carthusian  monk,  from  Char- 
treuse, a  village  in  the  department  of  Isere,  France.! 
[CARTHUSIAN.] 

charter-house,  charterhouse,  s.  [A  corruption 

of  Fr.  cha.rtreux.\ 

1.  A  convent  ot  Carthusian  monks. 

2.  A   public    high    school   or   college  in  London 
founded  and  endowed  by  Thomas  Sutton  on  what 
was  formerly  a  convent  of  Carthusian  monks. 

9har  -ter,  v.  t.    [CHAKTER,  s.] 

1-  To  grant  a  charter  to ;  to  establish  by  charter. 

2.  To  hire  or-lot  out  a  ship  under  a  charter-party. 

$har -ter-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  charter; 
-age.]  The  custom,  or  practice,  of  chartering  ves- 
sels. 

"So  in  the  slave-trade,  so  in  chart'  nty."—  H"  Taylor, 
in  Rubbertl's  Mem.  ofTaalor,  ii.  146  (.1806). 

*§har  -tered,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CHARTER,  v.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Established  by  charter;  enjoying  certain  priv- 
ileges and  rights  under  a  charter. 

"  Hence  charttr'd  boroughs  are  such  public  plagues." 
Cowper:  The  Tank,  bk.  iv. 

2.  Hired  or  let  out  under  a  charter-party. 

IT  A  chartered  ship :  A  ship  hired  or  freighted. 
II.  Fig. ;  Privileged,  licensed. 

"  Go  on,  until  this  land  revokes 
The  old  and  chartered  Lie." 

Longfellow:  To  William  E.  Cknaning. 

9har -t§r-er,  s.  [Eng.  charter;  -er.~\  One  who 
hires  a  ship  under  a  charter-party. 

"  They  were  received  on  board  by  Captain  Darke,  of  the 
firm  of  Temperley,  Carter,  and  Darke,  the  charterers 
.  .  .  — London  Daily  Neics. 

Char  -t§r-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CHARTER,  12.]. 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb.  ' 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  granting  n  charter;  or  of 
hiring  or  letting  out  a  ship,  under  a  charter-party. 

*Shar  -tgr-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  charter;  -«W.]  An  advo- 
cate of  chartism  ;  a  chartist. 

{hart -er-less,  a.  [Eng.  charter:  -less.]  Hav- 
ing no  charter ;  unchartered. 

"  .  .  .A  charterless  and  unendowed  university,  minus 
professors,  fees,  or  degrees  .  .  ." — London  Duil-j  Tete- 
U>'<ij:h. 

tchart  -In'g,  «.  [CHART,  t>.]  The  act  or  process  of 
laying  down  on  a  chart  or  map. 

"The  effectiveness  of  well-devised  processes  of  ,'h'ii-tiii'j 
has  been  hitherto  overlooked." — Proctor:  Hough  Ways 
made  Smooth,  p.  97. 

9hart  -I§m,  s.  [Eng.  c/iarf=charter;  suff.  -ism.] 
The  principles  or  political  views  of  the  Chart  i-ts  as 
set  forth  in  the  People's  Charter. 

"  Chartism  means  the  bitter  discontent  grown  fierce  and 
mad." — Carlyle:  Chartism,  ch.  1. 

chart  -1st,  8.  [Eng.  c/i«rr=charter;  suff.  -ist.] 
A  name  given  to  a  political  party  in  England  whoso 
views  were  embodied  in  a  documeut  called  tho 
People's  Charter.  The  chief  points  were,  universal 


bers.  These  principles  were  sot  out  in  a  bill 
prepared  in  1838.  The  party  became  divided  in  the 
following  year,  the  extreme  members  advocating 
the  employment  of  force  for  the  attainment  of  their 
object.  These  were  known  as  Physical  Force  Chart- 
ists. They  perpetrated  great  outrages  at  Birming- 
ham on  July  15,  1839,  and  at  Newport  in  Monmouth, 
on  Novomber4  of  the  same  year.  Inspired  by  the 
proclamation  of  a  republic  in  France  early  in  1S48, 
they  agreed  to  assemble  on  April  10  of  that  year 
to  the  number  of  200,000  men,  and  march  in  proces* 
sion  to  Parliament,  to  present  a  petition  al h •.>:!•( I  to 
be  signed  by  six  millions  of  persons.  Under  tho 
direction  of  the  first  Dnke  of  Wellington,  tho  Rank  of 
England,  tho  Postoffice,  and  other  public  buildings 
were  in  consequence  temporarily  fortified,  while 
troops  supported  by  artillery  held  the  bridges. 
About  200,000  civilians  were  sworn  in  as  special  con- 
stablrs,  among  thorn  being  Mr.  W  E  Gladstone 
and  Louis  Napoleon,  afterward  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon III.  The  petition  was  permitted  to  be  deliv- 
ered, and  was  found  to.  have  only  two  millions  of 
signatures,  many  of  them  forged.  The  procession 
was  forbidden,  its  suppression  being  facilitated  by 
the  suggestive  fact  that  only  about  20.000  had 
actually  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous. The  rise  of  the  Chartists  was  in  largo 
measure  produced  by  distress,  and  with  rising 
wages  and  cheapening  food,  tho  movement  died 
away.  Some  of  the  most  important  points  of  tho 
Charter,  and  notably  household  suffrage  and  vote 
by  ballot,  have  been  accepted  by  tho  legislature  and 
are  the  law  of  tho  land. 


boll,    bdy;     pfiut,    J6wl;     cat,     ?ell,     chorus,     9hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^lst.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  Shan,     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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chartless 

t  -less,  a.    [Eng.  chart;  -/ess.] 

1.  Lit.:   Without  a  chart  or  map  by  which  to 
direct  one's  course ;  not  set  down  on  charts. 

2.  Fig. :  Without  a  guide ;  wandering  helplessly. 
9hart-6g -r9,ph-§r,  s.    [Eng.  chart;  Gr.  grapho 

=  to  write,  draw.]  One  who  draws  up  or  constructs 
charts. 

"Speculative  ohartographers  across  the  Channel." — 
Luifiini  Daily  Telegraph. 

<jliart-6-graph  -I-C9-1,  a.  [E»g.  chartograph(er} ; 
-ical.1  Of  or  pertaining  to  chart«graphy. 

"  It  begins  with  an  useful  description  4t  chartographical 
methods." — Sat.  Rerietc, 

$hart-og  -rapb-3f,  s.  [CARTOGRAPHY.]  The  art 
or  science  of  constructing  charts. 

*9hart -6-man-9^,  s.  [Gr.  charted—a  piece  of 
paper,  and  manteia  =  prophecy.]  Divination  by 
writing  on  paper. 

chart -dm  -€-ter,  s.  [Eng.  chart;  Lat.  charta, 
and  Gr.  metron=a  measure.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  distances  on  charts  and  maps. 

*<jliar'-t6ur,  s.  [Derived  from  the  French  char- 
trier.]  A  place  for  holding  writings. 

9har-treilfe,  s.  [Fr.,  a  Carthusian  monastery, 
esp.  La  Grande  Chartreuse,  the  celebrated  monas- 
tery near  Grenoble.J  A  kind  of  liquor  manufact- 
ured by  the  Carthusians,  to  whom  alone  the  secret 
of  its  composition  is  known. 

9har-treux'  (x  silent),  s.  [Fr.]  [CARTHTTSIAN.] 
A  Carthusian  monk. 

"  K.  Hen.    What  was  that  Hopkins? 
Surv.    Sir,  a  Chartreux  friar, 
His  confessor    .    .    ." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.t  i.  2. 

9hart  -u-lar-jf,  s.    [CARTULARY.] 

*' .  .  .  Homing,  the  learned  sub-prior  of  that  monas- 
tery, who  compiled  a  chartulary  of  its  possessions  and 
privileges."—  Warton:  Hist,  of  Kiddington,  p.  26. 

<jbar  -yS  *<jhar-igh,  a.  [A.  S.  ceartg=full  of  care, 
sad,  from  cearu,  carw=care.l    [CAKE.] 
*1.  Full  of  sorrow  or  trouble ;  sad. 

"Turrtle  leadeth  chariyh  lit." 

Ormulum,  1,274. 

2.  Wary,  cautious,  frugal,  careful. 

"The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough. 
If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  8. 

$has-a-ble,  *$ha$e -a-ble,  a.   [Eng.  cha&(e); 
•able.]  Capable  of  or  fit  for  being  chased  or  hunted. 
"  Bestes  which  ben  chaceable" — Cower,  ii.  169. 

chas-bol,  *ches-bol,  *ches-bowe,  *ches-bolle, 
*.  [A  corruption  of  Fr.  ciboule;  Ital.  cipollo;  Lat. 
cepula,  dim.  of  cepa=an  onion.]  A  poppy. 

"  Aid  Tarqnine  gef  nay  ansuer  to  the  messanger,  bot 
tuike  his  staf,  and  syne  past  throcht  his  gardin,  and 
quhar  that  he  gat  ony  chasbollia  that  greu  hie,  he  straik 
theheidisfra  them  vitht  his  staf,  and  did  no  thyngto 
the  litil  chosbollis."— Compl.  Scotland,  p.  146. 

<jhase  (i),  *cha9en,  *chasen,  *cbaci,  v.  t.  &  f. 
JTr.  chasser;  O.  Fr.  cacier,  chacier,  cacher;  Sp. 
cazar;  Port-capar;  Ital.  cocciare,  from  Lat.  captio, 
capto—tQ  take,  to  catch.  Chase  is  thus  essentially 
the  same  word  as  catch  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  pursue  with  a  view  to  catching ;  to  hunt. 
"Tristrem  on  huntinge    .    .    .    An  hert  chaci  bigan." 

Tristrem,  Hi.  41. 

2.  To  drive  away ;  to  pursue  after  an  enemy. 
"  The  Comaynz  chaced  him  out  of  the  contree." 

Maundevitle,  p.  87. 

*3.  To  put  to  flight. 

41 ...  the  sound  of  a  shaken  leaf  shall  chase  them; 
and  they  shall  flee,  as  fleeing  from  a  sword  .  .  .'*— Lev. 
xxvi.86. 

4.  To  follow  fast  after ;  to  succeed. 

"To  the  pale-green  sea-groves  straight  and  high 
Chasing  each  other  merrily." 

Tennyson:  Merman,  2. 
*H.  Figuratively: 
1.  To  follow  up  or  pursue  a  subject. 

"  Schortly  this  matiere  forth  to  chace." 

Chaucer;  C.  T.,  8,217. 

*2.  To  follow  after  a  thing  as  desirable ;  to  strive 
after. 

3.  To  cause  to  depart  or  move  forward ;  to  drive. 
"  Thus  chased  by  their  brother's  endless  malice  from 

prince  to  prince,  and  from  place  to  place.  .  ." — Knoltes: 
History  of  the  Turks. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*1.  To  hunt,  to  pursue  with  a  view  to  catching. 
"  I  chase  with  my  houndis  that  be  huntyng." 

Reli'iuiai  Antique,  i.  152. 
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*2.  To  hurry,  to  hasten. 

"To  a  justes  in  Jerusalem  He  chaced  awey  faste." 

Langland:  P.  Plowman,  11,472. 
f3.  To  pursue,  as  after  an  enemy. 
"  'Horse!  horse!'  the  Douglas  cried,  'and  chase!'  " 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  15. 

9hase  (2),  v.  t.  [A  contracted  form  of  enchase 
(q.  v.).]  To  enrich  or  beautify  metals  by  ornament- 
ing them  with  figures  or  patterns  in  bas-relief;  to 
emboss. 

chase  (1),  *$hac,e,  *$has,  s.  &  o.    [Fr.  chasse; 
O.  Fr.  chace ;  Sp.  &  Port,  caza ;  Ital.  coccia.] 
A*  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  or  custom  of  hunting  wild  animals. 
"  To  make  his  hunting  and  his  chace." — Gower,  i.  58. 

"The  unwonted  chase  each  hour  employs, 
Yet  shares  he  not  the  hunter's  joys.  ' 

.Byron:  The  Giaour. 

(2)  The  act  of  pursuing  after  an  enemy ;  pursuit. 

"  The  chas  is  left  for  thilke  day." 

Gower,  i.  248. 

*(3)  That  which  is  hunted  or  pursued;  the  object 
of  pursuit. 

"Rich.  Nay,  Warwick,  single  out  some  other  chase; 
For  I  myself  will  hunt  this  wolf  to  death." 

Skakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  4. 

(4)  Fitness  for  hunting. 

"Frequent  the  forests,  thy  chaste  will  obey, 
Ana  only  make  the  beasts  of  chase  my  prey." 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  iii.  246. 

2.  Law:  The  act  of  acquiring  possession  of  ani- 
mals Jerai  natural,  i.  e.,  in  a  wild  state,  by  force, 
cunning  or  address.    The  hunter  acquires  a  right  to 
such  animals  by  possession,  and  they  become  his 
property.    Noone,  however,  has  a  right  to  enter  on 
the  lands  of  another  for  the  purpose  of  hunting 
without  the  owner's  consent,  or  to  molest  game  ani- 
mals during  the  close  season. 

3.  Figuratively: 

t(D  The  act  of  pursuing  eagerly  after  anything; 
an  earnest  effort  after  or  pursuit  of. 

"Yet  this  mad  chase  of  fame,  by  few  pursued, 
Has  drawn  destruction  on  the  multitude."  > 

Dryden:  Juvenal. 

-*(2)  That  which  is  sought  eagerly  after. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  An  open  hunting-ground  or  preserve  for  game, 
which  is  private  property.    It  differs  from  a  park  in 
not  being  inclosed  and  in  being  of  greater  extent, 
and  from  a  forest  in  being  of  less  extent  and  en- 
dowed with  fewer  liberties.    Every  forest  is  a  chase, 
but  every  chase  is  not  a  forest.    (Eng.) 
"  The  mere  for  his  net,  and  the  land  for  his  game, 
The  chase  for  the  wild,  and  the  park  for  the  tame." 
Scott:  Kokeby,  iii.  SO. 

*2.  A  term  at  tennis,  signifying  the  spot  where  a 
ball  falls,  beyond  which  a  player  has  to  drive  his 
ball  to  gain  a  point  or  chase. 

"T.  I  have  two  chases.  I.  Sir,  the  last  is  no  chase,  but  a 
loss.  T.  Sir,  how  is  it  a  loss?  I.  Because  you  did  strike 
it  at  the  second  bound." — Woedrophe:  French  and  English 
Grammar,  p.  234  (1624). 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds.) 
chase-gun,  s. 

Ord. :  A  gun  mounted  at  the  bow  to  fire  at  a  ves- 
sel being  chased.  It  is  fired  from  a  chase-port. 

chase-port, «. 

Naut. :  A  port-hole  at  the  bow  of  a  vessel,  from 
which  the  chase-guns  are  tired. 

cliase  (1),  s.    [A  variant  of  case  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Printing:    A  rectangular  iron    frame   which 
receives  the  matter  from  a  galley,  and  in  which  it 
is  arranged  in  columns  or  pages,  and  locked  up  in 
order  for  printing.    Rules  (if  necessary)  and  furni- 
ture for  spacing  the  pages  are  placed  between  the 
pages,  and  all  locked  firmly  in  tho  cliase  by  wedges 
called  quoins.     The  furniture  consists  of  slips  of 
wood  or  metal,  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  of 
any  required  length.  Those  at  the  head,"  foot,  and 
side  are  called  head-sticks,  foot-sticks,  side-sticks. 
Those  between  the  pages  are  called  gutters.    Gut- 
enberg used  screws  to  lock  up  his  form  in  the  chase. 
Quoins  came  later. 

2.  Ordnance :  The  portion  of  a  gun  forward  of  the 
trunnions  to  the  swell  of  the  muzzle.    In  modern 
guns,  the  swell  is  suppressed,  and  the  chase  extends 
to  the  muzzle. 

3.  Masonry :  A  groove  cut  in  the  face  of  a  wall. 

4.  Shipbuilding:   A  kind  of  joint  by  which    an 
overlap-joint  gradually  becomes  a  flush-joint,  as  at 
the  hoqaing-end  of  clinker-built  boats.  A  gradually 
deepening  rabbot  is  taknn .out  of  each  edge  at  the 
lands,  so  that  the  projection  of  ea_ch  strake  beyond 
the  next  below  it  gradually  diminishes,  and  they 
fit  flush  with  each  other  into  the  rabbets  of  tho 
stem  and  stern  post. 
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5.  Engin.,  <£c.:  A  groove,  trench,  or  passage  of  a 
given  width  and  depth  to  fit  an  object  which  trav- 
erses or  fits  therein :  as— 

(1)  The  chase  or  curved  water-way,  or  breast  in 
which  a  breast-wheel  or  scoop-wheel  rotates.    The 
sides  of  tho  chase  fit  as  nearly  as  possible  to  tho 
wheel,  to  prevent  waste  of  water. 

(2)  Tho  trench  made  by  spades  or  machines  for 
the  reception  of  dram-tile.    (Knight.) 

chase-mortise,  s. 

Carp. :  A  method  of  fixing  tho  ends  of  a  transverse 
piece  of  wood  into  two  holes  or  mortises  in  two 
joists,  beams  or  other  timber  unyieldingly  fixed  in 
position.  t  One  end  of  the  transverse  piece  being 
mortised  into  tho  one  fixed  timber,  tho  other  end  is 
partly  rotated  around  this  as  acentertillitbentti'd 
into  a  Jong  groove  cut  for  it  in  the  other  beam. 
This  is  the  method  by  which  ceilings  are  mortised 
into  bridging  joists. 

(based  (1),  *9haeed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CHASE 
(!)•«•] 

chased  (2), pa.  par.  or  a.    [CHASE  (2), «.] 
chas'-er  (1),  s.    [.Chase  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

(1)  One  who  chases,  hunts,  or  pursues. 

"  A  stranger  to  respect  or  fear, 
In  peace  a  chaser  of  the  deer." 

Scott:  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  4. 

(2)  A    horse   trained   specially   for   hunting   or 
steeple-chasing.    [STEEPLE-CHASER.] 

"  They  will  certainly  have  to  do  more  at  this  meeting 
than  the  chasers." — London  Daily  News. 

2.  Naul.:  A  gun  at  the  bow  or  stern  of  a  ship,  used 
for  firing  when  in  chase. 

chas'-Sr  (2),  s.    [CHASE  (2),  t>.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One   who   practices    the    art  of 
chasing. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mach.:  A  tool  for  cutting  threads  in  the  hand- 
lathe  ;  sometimes  called  a  comb,  from  its  having  a 
row  of  projecting  teeth.  It  is  made  of  steel,  and  the 
teeth  filed  by  hand  or  by  a  cutting  hub.  It  is  first 
forged  in  blank.  The  teeth  are  then  filed  or  made 
by  a  hub  (q.  v.).  The  latter  is  a  steel  mandrel 
rotated  on  the  centers  of  a  lathe  and  having  a  sec- 
tion of  screw-thread  cut  upon  it.  The  thread  is 
notched  in  places,  so  as  to  make  cutting  edges. 
Chasing  by  the  graver  may  bo  merely  engraving  in 
lines,  but  is  usually  in  the  form  of  relief;  parts  of 
the  metal  being  cut  away,  leaving  protuberant  por- 
tions of  ornate  form,  and  which  are  further  beauti- 
fied by  graver-lines,  frosting,  milling,  <fec.  The 
sand-bag  supports  tho  work  while  being  chased  by 
the  graver.  (Knight.) 

2.  Metal. :  One  of  tho  edge-wheels  which  revolves 
in  a  trough,  to  grind  substances  to  powder.    [CHIL- 
IAN MILL  ;  MORTAR-MILL  ;  OIL-MILL.  ]    Also  used  in 
grinding  ore  for  puddliug-furnaces,  <kc.    (Knight.) 

9has  -gr  (3),  «.  [Perhaps  from  chase  (1),  v.]  A 
ram  that  has  only  one  testicle. 

*$ha|  -I-ble,  s.    [CHASUBLE.] 

$has  -Ing  (l),pr.par.,  a.&s.    [CHASE  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fr  particip.  adj.:  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  hunting  or  pursuing; 
chase. 

9has'-Ing  (2),pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CHASE  (2),  «.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.)    - 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  tho  art  of  a  chaser. 
(See  the  compounds  below.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  or  art  of  a  chaser. 

"The  art  of  chasing  was  much  practiced  among  the 
Greeks."—  Knight. 

2.  The  pattern  chased  on  any  metal. 

"You  would  not  suppose  that  he  referred  to  the  dial- 
plate  in  front  and  the  chasing  of  the  case  behind." — Tyn- 
dall:  frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  ch.  v.,  p.  100. 

Chasing- Chisel,  s.  A  punch  used  in  enchasing. 
The  mallet  by  which  it  is  driven  is  tho  chasing- 
hammer,  and  tho  operation  is  performed  on  a  stake. 
[CHASER.]  (Knight.) 

chasing-hammer,  s.  The  malret  of  the  chaser 
in  the  operation  of  enchasing  by  embossing  by 
punches.  (Knight.) 

chasing-lathe,  s.  A  screw-cutting  lathe.  So 
called  from  the  name  of  tho  tool  wherewith  screws 
were  cut  by  hand  in  the  old  form  of  lathe,  bo- 
fore  the  slide-rest  and  feed-screw  were  invented. 
(Knight.) 

chasing-tools,  s. pi.  Those  used  by  the  chaser 
in  the  operation  of  embossing  by  punches.  The 
work  is  laid  on  a  chasing-stake  or  cushion,  and  the 
punch  struck  by  hammer  or  mallet.  Tho  chasing- 
tools  are  of  various  kinds,  with  flat,  rounded  faces 
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and  curved  edges,  so  as  to  follow  a  pattern.  Other 
tools  have  faces  ornamented  with  designs  in  cameo 
or  intaglio,  which  are  conferred  upon  the  metal  by 
the  action  of  the  punch  and  hammer.  (Knight.) 

chas.nl,  $.  [Lat.  chasma,  from  Gr.  chasma=a 
gulf,  from  chaino=io  gape.]  [CHASMA.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  deep  opening  in  the  earth ;  an  abyss,  a 
yawning  gulf. 

"Round  his  gray  head  the  wild  curlew 
In  many  a  fearless  circle  flew. 
O'er  chasms  he  passed    .    .    ." 

Scott:  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  v.  6. 

2.  Fig.:  A  gap,  a  void,  an  empty  space. 

(a)  In  material  things: 

"Great  numbers  of  recruits  were  sent  to  fill  the  chasms 
which  pestilence  had  made  in  the  English  ranks."—  21a- 
eaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

(b)  In  immaterial  things: 

"Such,  whose  supine  felicity  but  makes 
In  story  chasma,  in  epochas  mistakes." 

Dryden;  Astrcea  Redux,  108. 

For   the   distinction   between   chasm t  breach, 
k)  and  gap,  see  BREACH. 
Chas,  -ma,  s.   [The  same  as  c^osm  (q.v.).  Trench 
says  it  was  long  in  the  language  before  it  became 
anglicized  as  chasm.]    A  chasm. 

"Observe  how  handsomely  and  naturally  that  hideous 
and  unprofitable  c has  ma  betwixt  the  predictions  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel  and  the  twelfth  is  in  this  way 
filled  up."— More.-  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  10,  §  8. 

clias    me,  s.    [Gr.  chasma=a  gaping.] 
Entom. :  A  genus  of  beetles  of  the  family  Scara- 
bceidee. 

*chas.med  (med  as  md),  a.  [Eng.  chasm;  -ed.] 
Full  of  chasms  or  gaps. 

"  Fast  by  yon  chasmed  hill  that  frowns, 

Cleft  by  an  elemental  shock." 
Essays  by  a  Society  of  Gentlemen  at  Exeter  (1796),  p.  542. 

Ohas.-mo'-des,,  s.  [Gr.  cfcasmda"es=yawuing,  given 
to  yawning:  c/iamo=to  yawn.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  family 
Blennidee.  They  resemble  the  Blenny,  but  have  the 
head  crested  and  more  prolonged,  the  dorsal  fin  the 
whole  length  of  the  body,  and  united  to  the  caudal. 
{Craig.) 

Chas,-m6'-dI-Jjt,  s.    [Gr.  cfcasmodes=gaping,  yawn- 

Entom. :  A  ^enus  of  coleopterous  insects,  belong- 
ing to  the  section  Lamellicornes,  and  the  sub-section 
Xylopbili.  Swainson  ranks  them  with  his  Rutilinee 
or  Metallic  beetles.  Chasmodia  viridis  is  about  an 
inch  long,  and  of  a  deep  bine-green,  with  the  basal 
joints  of  the  antennae  pitchy  red,  and  the  club 
black.  It  is  found  in  Brazil. 

Chas-m6p'-te"r-us,  s.  [Gr.  c7iosma=gap,pteron 
=  a  wing.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  beetles  belonging  to  the 
family  Scarabseidee. 

chas.m'-3?t  a.  [Eng.  chasm ;  -y.~\  Full  of  chasms. 
(Carlyle.) 

*9hass(l),s.    [CHESS.] 

*cliass  (2),  s.    [CASE.]    Case,  condition. 

qhasse-las  (pron.  shas-la),  s.  [French.]  A  sort 
of  grape. 

chass e-pot  (t  silent),  s.  [French*  from  the 
name  of  the  inventor.]  The  breech-loading  center- 
flre  needle-gun  of  the  French  service.  It  was 
designed  as  an  improvement  on  the  Prussian  needle- 
gun,  to  which  it  was  opposed  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
•war  of  1871.  A  paper  cartridge  is  employed  in  the 
gun  as  originally  constructed  in  1867,  out  in  1869  M. 
Omssepot  atented  an  improved  arrangement, 
embracing  a  cartridge-retractor  for  use  with  a  cen- 
tral-fire metallic  cartridge ;  the  construction  of  the 
gun  is,  however,  essentially  the  same.  (Knight.) 

cliass  -etir,  s,  [Fr.=a  hunter,  from  chasser^to 
hunt.] 

*1.  A  hunter  or  huntsman. 

"The  daring  Chasseur  lost  two  of  his  best  horses  soon 
»fter,  and  never  perfectly  recovered  .  .  ." — Scott:  The 
Chase. 

2,  One  of  a  select  body  of  infantry  in  the  French 
service,  designed  for  particularly  light  and  rapid 
movements. 

3.  A  courier  or  outrider  attendant  upon  persons  of 
rank  and  wealth,  equipped  with  plume  and  sword 
in  military  style. 

"The  great  c/ios*«wrwhohad  announced  her  arrival." 

W.  Irriiifj. 

Chas'-sis  (is  as  i),  s.  [Fr.  =  a  frame,  a  sash,  a 
lattice.] 

Ordnance:  The  base  frame  on  which  a  barbette 
or  casemate  gun  is  run  in  and  out  of  battery.  The 
chassis  is  capable  of  a  certain  amount  of  lateral 
sweep,  called  traverse,  so  as  to  adjust  the  gun  hori- 
zontally in  pointing.  This  is  often  done  by  oscil- 
lating in  an  arc,  a  pintle  in  front  of  the  chassis 
being  the  center  of  oscillation.  [GUN-CARRIAGE.] 
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§haste,  *9hast,  a.  [O.  Fr.  chaste,  caste;  Sp., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  casto,  from  Lat.  casfus=chaste,  prop- 
erly the  participle  of  candeo.] 

I.  Of  persons  (mode  of  life,  cfec.) .' 

1.  Pure  from   all   unlawful   sexual   intercourse; 
virtuous. 

"When,  as  chaste  Dian,  here  thou  deign'st  to  rove." 
Byron:  Hours  of  Idleness;  Nisus  and  Eitryalus. 

2.  True  to  the  marriage-bed. 

"To  lede  chast  lyf  and  clene." 

LifeofBeket,  154. 
II.  Of  language: 

1.  Pure,  free  from  obscenity. 

*'  Among  words  which  signify  the  same  principal  ideas, 
some  are  clean  and  decent,  others  unclean;  some  chaste, 
others  obscene." — Watts:  Logic. 

2.  Free  from  any  mixture  of  barbarous  phrases ; 
pure,  uncorrupt ;  unaffected. 

"...  that  great  model  of  chaste,  lofty,  and  pathetic 
eloquence,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

IT  Chaste  brethren  and  sisters: 

Ch.  Hist. :  An  appellation  given  to  themselves  by 
the  members  of  a  sect  which  flourished  in  the  12th 
century,  and  was  more  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  Apostolici  (q.  v.). 

Chaste-eyed,  a.  Free  from  unchaste  or  lascivi- 
ous looks. 

"The  oak-crown' d  sisters,  and  their  chaste-erf d  queen." 
Collins.-  Ode  on  the  Passions. 

chaste-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Agnus  Castus  (q.  T.). 

*9haste,  *$hast,  *c,hastie,  *9hasty,  v.  t.  [O. 
Fr.  castier.  chastier;  Sp.  &  Port,  castigar;  Ital. 
castigare;  Lat.  castigo.  from  cosfus=chaste,  pure, 
and  ago=to  make.]  [CHASTEN.] 

1.  To  make  or  keep  chaste. 

"  Odyr  wymmen  by  her  to  chaste."— Octavian,  218. 

2.  To  chastise,  to  punish,  to  correct. 

"  Harlottez  with  his  hendelayk  he  hoped  to  chast." 
Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris);  Cleanness,  860. 

*9has'-ted,  pa. par.  or  a.    [CHAST,  v.] 
"  'Ah,  ohasted  bed  of  mine,'  said  she." 

Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  ii.,  p.  160. 

*9haste -llftg,  8.  [Dimin.  from  chaste.'}  A 
eunuch. 

"It  [Mat  »x.]  entreateth  of  three  kinds  of  chaste. 
lings" — Bacon:  Contents  of  Matthew's  Gospel.  (Trench: 
Onsomedef.  in  our  Eng.  Diet.,  p.  20.) 

fhaste'-l?,  *9hast'-ly\  *9hast-liche,  adv.  [Eng: 
chaste;  ~ly,] 

1.  In  a  chaste  manner ;  virtuously,  purely. 

"  He  ssel  him  loki  chastliche." — Ayenbite,  p.  225. 
"  You  should  not  pass  here;  no,  though  it  were  as  virtu- 
ous to  lie  as  to  live  chastely." — Shakesp..  Coriolanus,  v.  2. 

2.  Without  violation  of  decent  ceremony. 

"  Howsoe'er  my  cause  goes,  see  my  body 
(Upon  my  knees  I  ask  it)  buried  chastely." 

Beaumont  A  Fletcher:  Knight  of  Malta. 

9has-ten,  *9has-tien,  v,  t,  [O.  Fr.  castier, 
chast ier;  Sp.  &  Port,  cast igar ;  Ital.  cast igare ;  Lat. 
castigo=to  make  chaste  or  pure,  from  cashts=pure, 
and  a<jo=tomake.l  [CHASTE,  CHASTISE.] 

1.  To  correct  with  corporal  punishment. 

"  Chasten  thy  son  while  there  is  hope,  and  let  not  thy 
soul  spare  for  his  crying." — Proverbs  xii.  18. 

2.  To  correct,  subdue,  or  mortify  the   mind  or 

heart. 

"  But  observation  tends  to  chasten  the  emotions  and 
to  check  those  structural  efforts  of  the  intellect  which 
have  emotion  for  their  base."— Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science 
(3ded.),  ii.  31. 

3.  To  make  pure  or  free  from  faults ;  to  purify,  to 
expurgate. 

Tf  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to  chasten 
and  to  chastise:  u Chasten  has  most  regard  to  the 
end-cJiasttse  to  the  means;  the  former  is  an  act  of 
the  Deity,  the  latter  a  human  action.  God  chastens 
His  faithful  people  to  cleanse  them  from  their 
transgressions,  parents  chastise  their  children  to 
prevent  the  repetition  of  faults."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

9haB'-tened,  pa.par,  or  a.    [CHASTEN,  r.] 

1.  Lit.:  Punished,  chastised,  corrected. 

2.  Fig. :  Softened    down,    subdued ;    formed    or 
made  according  to  the  very  strictest  rules. 

"  It  was  a  face  that  in  prosperity  would  have  been  rich 
and  sparkling  as  a  jewel,  and  in  adversity  preserved  its 
charms  from  the  rare  and  chastened  beauty  in  which  it 
was  modeled."—  O.  J.  n'hyte  Melville.-  The  Gladiator, 
ch.  vii. 

9hast  -en-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  chasten;  -er.]  One  who 
chastens,  corrects,  or  punishes. 

"  And  be  alone  on  earth,  as  I  am  now, 
Before  the  Chastener  humbly  let  me  bow." 

Byron.-  Childe  Harold,  ii.  98. 


chastity 

9haste'-ness,  'c.hast'-ne'ss,  s.  [Eng.  chaste; 
•ness.]  The  quality  of  being  chaste;  chastity; 
purity,  refinement. 

1.  Of  life,  manners,  &c.: 

"  Stand  not  upon  thy  strength,  though  it  surpass; 
Nor  thy  fore-proved  chastness  stand  thou  on." 

Sir  J.  Davies:  Wit's  Pilgrimage,  q.  3. 

2.  Of  language : 

"  He  [Sacheverel]  wrote  without  either  chasteness  of 
style  or  liveliness  of  expression."— Bishoii  Bui-net:  History 
of  his  own  Time. 

9hast'-en-Ing,  *9haste-n?ngel  pr.par.,a.  &s. 
[CHASTEN,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :    In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 
"  Some  feel  the  rod, 
And  own,  like  as,  the  father's  chastening  hand." 

Rowe. 

C.  -4s  nubst. :  The  act  of  chastising,  correcting,  or 

punishing ;  chastisement,   correction,  humiliation. 

"  Beholde  happie  is    the  man  whom  God  punisheth; 

therefore   despise    not    thou     the   chastenynge    of    the 

Almighty."— Job  v.  17.    (Rich.) 

*9hast-hed,  s.    [Mid.  Eng.  chast=chaste ;  hed= 
hood.]    A  state  of  chastity ;  chasteness,  virtue. 
"  For  to  don  him  chosthed  forgeten." 

Story  of  Gen.  and  Exod.,  2,022. 

*9has  '-We-mSnt,    *.      [Middle    Eng.    chastie  = 
chastise ;  suff.  -ment.]    Chastisement,  correction. 
"  Thurh  swuch  chastfement." — Ancren  Rtwle,  p.  72. 

$h&8'-tl-fy,  v.  t.  [Lat.  castifico-io  make  chaste 
or  pure :  cos£us=chaste  \facio  (pass.>fo)  =  to  make.J 
To  make  chaste;  and  Jig.,  to  emasculate. 

"  He  sayis  thair  be  sum  quha  hes  chast ifeit  thame 
seluisforthe  king-dome  of  heauen,  quhairbiehedeclaris 
that  thay  astrict  tham  setuis  to  perpetual  continencie 
andchastitie."— AYcoJ  Bttrne,  F.  65,  b. 

9has-tif  -ft-ble,  a.  [Eng.  chastis(e) ;  -able.] 
Capable  or  deserving  of  being  chastised. 

9has-tis.e',  *9&as-ty-zyn,  *9&as-ty-sen,  v.  t. 
[CHASTEN.] 

I.  Literally : 

1.  To  correct  with  corporal  punishment. 

2.  To  correct,  subdue,  or  mortify  the  mind,  heart, 
or  feelings. 

"  Ten  years  are  spent,  since  first  he  undertook 
This  cause  of  Rome,  and  chastised  with  arms 
Our  enemies'  pride  .  .  ." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  i,  1. 

3.  To  reduce  to  order  or  obedience ;  to  repress,  to 
awe,  to  punish. 

"  Then  with  surprise,  surprise  chastis'd  by  fears, 
How  art  thou  changed  !f' 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xvi.,  1.  196-7. 
"...    the  courts  of  justice  were  not  strong-  enough, 
whatever  might  be  their  temper,  to  chastise  such  aggres- 
sions    .      .     ." — Uailam:    Constitutional  History  of  Eng- 
land, ch.  i. 
*II.  Fig. :  To  abridge. 

"Both  these  rooms  were  chastised  of  their  length 
toward  the  west,  .  .  ."—Cravfurd:  Cniv.  Edin.,  p.  152. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  chasten  and  to 
chastise,  see  CHASTEN. 

9has-ti§  ed,  pa.par.  &  a.    [CHASTISE,  v.] 

9has'-tl§e-ment,  «.    [Eng.  chastise;  -men*.] 

1.  The  act  of  chastising  or  correcting. 

"...  for  I  speak  not  with  your  children  which  have 
not  known,  and  which  have  not  seen  the  chastisement  of 
the  Lord  your  God,  .  .  ."— Deut.  xi.  2. 

2.  Correction,  punishment,  discipline. 

"  And  for  this,  oh  King !  is  sent 
On  thee  a  double  chastisement." 

Byron:  Siege  and  Conquest  of  Alhama. 

9haa-ti'-ge"r,  s.  [Eng.  chastis(e} ;  -er.]  One  who 
chastises,  corrects,  or  punishes. 

"They  have  grown  in  strength,  and  by  their  strength 
now  begin  to  despise  their  chastisers," — Sir  E.  Sandys: 
State  of  Religion. 

9has-tr-3lng,  *9ha8-tys-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[CHASTISE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr. par.  &  particip.  adj.:  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  correcting  or  punishing; 
chastisement. 

9has'-tl-ty,  "chastete,  *chastite,  *chastetee, 
*Chastyte,  s.  [O.  Fr.  chasteif;  Sp.  castidad;  Ital. 
castita;  from  Lat.  casf*'£as=chastity,  from  cast  us— 
pure,  clean.] 

1.  Of  persons:  Purity  of  body  and  mind ;  freedom 
from  unlawful  sexual  intercourse. 

"  Chastyte.    Castitas,  pudicicia." — Prompt.  Parr. 
"  'Tis  chastity,  my  brother  ;  chastity  : 
She  that  has  that  is  clad  in  complete  steel." 

Milton:  Comus. 


t>6il,    t>6y;     pout,    J<5wl;    cat,    96!!,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


chastliche 


2.  Of  language: 

(1)  Freedom  from  obscenity. 


"  There  is  not  chastity  enough  in  language, 
Without  offense  to  utter  them." 

Sltakesp.:  Much  Ado,  iv.  1. 

(2)  Purity;  freedom  from  any  intermixture  of 
barbarous  or  affected  expressions. 

1[  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  chastity  and 
continence : ' '  These  two  terms  are  equally  employed 
in  relation  to  the  pleasures  of  sense:  both  are  vir- 
tues, but  sufficiently  distinct  in  their  characteris- 
tics. Chasrity  prescribes  rules  for  the  indulgence 
of  these  pleasures ;  continence  altogether  interdicts 
their  use.  Chastity  extends  its  views  to  whatever 
may  bear  the  smallest  relation  to  the  object  which 
it  proposes  to  regulate;  it  controls  the  thoughts. 
words,  looks,  attitudes,  food^  dress,  company,  and 
in  short  the  whole  mode  of  living:  continence  sim- 
ply confines  itself  to  the  privation  of  the  pleasures 
themselves :  it  is  possible,  therefore,  to  be  chaste 
without  being  continent,  and  continent  without  be- 
ing chaste.  Chastity  is  suited  to  all  times,  ages,  and 
conditions ;  continence  belongs  only  to  a  state  of 
celibacy."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*9hasf-llche,  adv.    [CHASTELY.] 

9has  -u-ble,  *9hes-i-bille,  »9hes-u-ble,  *9hes- 
i-ble,  *9hes-i-pll,  *9hes-y-pylle,  s.  [Fr. chasuble; 
Port,  casule;  Sp.casulla;  M.  H.  Ger.  kasugele ;  O. 
Fr.  casule^  from  Low  Lat.  casula=a  hooded  gar- 
ment, dimin.  of  casa=a  house,  a  cottage.] 

Eccles. :  A  vestment  worn  by  a  priest  over  his  alb 
while  celebrating  mass. 

"Chesypylle.    [Chesible  P.]    Casula." — Prompt.  Parv. 

*9hai;  -vile,  s.    [CHESIL.]    A  chasuble. 

"  Plucking  the  chasule  from  his  back." — Fuller:  Ch. 
HM.,  iv.,  ii.  6.  (Davies.) 

chat,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  contracted  form  of  chatter 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  talk  easily  and  familiarly;  to 
prattle,  to  gossip. 

"The  outposts  of  the  two  armies  chatted  and  messed 
together." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

»B.  Trans. :  To  talk  of. 

"  Into  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  cry, 
While  she  chats  him    .    .    . " 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  ii.  1. 

^|  For  the  difference  between  to  chat  and  to  chat- 
ter, see  CHATTER. 

9hat  (1),  «.    [CHAT  (1),  «.] 

1.  Easy  familiar  talk,  gossip,  prattle. 

"  If  you  deny  to  dance,  let's  hold  more  chat." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

f2.  The  proper  words  to  use ;  the  state  or  facts  of 
a  case.  (Slang.) 

"  That's  the  chat,  as  I  take  it."— Trollop*.-  Orleti  Farm, 
oh.  vi. 
3.  That  which  chatters ;  a  chattering  bird. 

(1)  AB  an  independent  word :  (See  the  subjoined 
compound  term.) 

IT  The  yellow-breasted  chat  (Icteria  viridis) :  A 
bird  of  the  family  Muscicapidee,  and  the  sub-family 
Vireoninae.  It  is  a  familiar  domestic  species,  about 
seven  inches  long,  which  scolds  every  one  who 
intrudes  upon  its  haunts. 

(2)  Incompos.:  As  the  Stone-chat  (Saxicola  rubi- 
cola),  the  Whin-chat  (S.  rubetra). 

"chat-mate,  s.  A  companion,  one  who  chats  or 
talks  familiarly  with  another. 

"  The  toothlesse  trotte  her  nurse  .  .  .  was  her  only 
chat-mate  and  chambermaide." — ffashe:  Lenten  Stuff. 
(Davles.) 

9hat  (2) ,  *9hatt,  «.  &  a.    [Cmr,  «.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

•     1.  A  twig,  a  small  piece  of  brushwood  or  of  a 
branch. 

2.  Of  the  forms   chat  and  chatt    (pi.) :  Various 
fruits  viz : 

(1 )  The  keys  of  the  ash-tree. 

(2)  The  fruit  of  the  sycamore  (Acer  pseudoplat- 
anus). 

(S)  The  cones  of  the  fir-tree. 

(4j  The  catkins  of  various  trees. 

*3.  A  gallows.    (Slang.) 

II.  (PI.)  Mining:  The  central  portion  or  stratum 
of  a  mass  of  ore  in  the  process  of  washing. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds.) 
chat-potatoes,  s.  pi.    Small  potatoes  given  as 

food  to  pigs. 

chat-roller,  s. 

Mining:  An  ore-crushing  machine,  consisting  of 
a  pair  of  cast-iron  rollers,  for  grinding  roasted 
ore. 
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*£hat-Cha-teil,  s.  [O.  Fr.  (?),  from  Fr.  cAaf=a 
cat  .  .  .  the  engine  described  below.]  For  defi- 
nition see  example. 

" .  .  .  and  the  basket-work  covering  (the  vinea  or 
testudo  of  the  ancients,  and  the  gattus  or  chatchateil  of 
the  middle  ages)  under  which  those  who  pushed  the  bat- 
tering-engines were  protected  from  the  enemy." — Hat  lam: 
Europe  during  Middle  Ages,  ch.  iii.,  pt.  i. 

pha-teau  (pron.  shat'-6),  pi.  chateaux  (pron. 
Shat  -6§),  8.  [Fr.  chateau,  from  Lat.  castellum.] 

1.  A  castle. 

2.  A  residence  in  the  country. 

IT  Chateaux  in  the  air,  or  Chateaux  en  Espagne  — 
Castles  in  the  air.  [CASTLE,  II.] 

"  Dear  architect  of  fine  chateaux  in  air." 

Cowper:  To  William  Hazley,  Esq.,  1793. 

chat  -el-aln,  chat  -el-aine,  s.  [Fr.  chAMain.] 
An  ornament  worn  by  a  lady  at  her  waist,  having 
short  chains  attached  for  a  watch,  keys,  trinkets, 
See. 

chat-el-et  (et  as  a),  s.  [Fr.  chatelet;  O.  Fr. 
chastelet,  dim.  of  chastel;  Fr.  chateau=a  castle.] 

1.  Gen.:  A  little  castle. 

2.  Spec.:  The  common  jail  and  city  court-house 
in  the  city  of  Paris. 

•Chaf-el-lan-? ,  s.  [Fr.  chatellenie.']  [CASTEL- 
LANY.]  The  lordship  or  jurisdiction  of  a  governor 
of  a  castle. 

"  Here  are  about  twenty  towns  and  forts  of  great  im- 
portance, with  their  chatellanies  and  dependencies." — 
Dryden. 

Qhat  -ham  (h  silent),  8.  &  a.  [A  market-town 
and  parliamentary  borough  situated  on  the  Mod- 
way  in  Kent,  England.] 

A.  As  subst.:  The  town  mentioned   in  the  ety- 
mology. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  Chatham. 

Chatham-Chest,  s.  A  fund  for  the  support  of 
disabled  and  superannuated  British  navy  seamen. 
It  was  originally  a  voluntary  contribution  from  the 
monthly  wages  of  the  acting  seamen,  but  soon  set- 
tled into  a  compulsory  payment.  It  was  first  estab- 
lished in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  removed 
to  Greenwich  in  1803.  The  monthly  payment  from 
the-wages  of  the  seamen  was  abolished,  and  the 
expense  is  now  borne  by  the  public  purse. 

Chatham-light,  s.  A  flash-light  used  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  obtained  by  blowing  a  mixture  of 
powdered  resin  and  magnesium  through  a  spirit 
flame. 

.  chat  -ham-lte  (h  silent),  s.  [From  Chatham,  a 
town  in  Connecticut,  where  it  is  found,  and  stiff. 
-ite  (Min.).] 

Min. :  A  niccoliferous  variety  of  smaltite. 

*cha'-toi,  *chat-tSn,  s.  [Fr.  chaton="The 
beazill,  collet,  head,  or  broadest  part  of  a  ring,  &c., 
wherein  the  stone  is  set."  (Cot.)] 

"A  peril  sett;  four  small  diamantis  sett  in  ane  pece.  A 
chaton  without  a  stane." — Inventories,  A.  1578,  p.  265. 

cha-toy  -ant  (t  silent),  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  chatoyant, 
pr.  par.  otchatoyer,  from  cAa(=a  cat.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Min. :  Having  a  changeable,  undulating  luster  or 
color,  like  that  of  a  cat's  eye  iu  the  dark,  (Dana.) 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Min. :  A  hard  stone,  such  as  the  cat's-eye  (q.  v.), 
which,  when  cut  and  polished,  presents  on  its  sur- 
face and  in  the  interior,  an  undulating  or  wavy 
light. 

Cha-toy'-ment,  s.  [Fr.  chatoiement,  from  cfta- 
touer.] 

Afin. :  The  quality  of  being  changeable  or  undu- 
lating in  luster  or  color;  changeablenoss  of  color. 

chats,  s.  pi.    [CHAT  (2), ».] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Small  potatoes  used   for  feeding 
pigs. 

2.  Min. :  A  term  applied  to  the  second  stratum  of 
a  mass  of  ore ;  small  heaps  of  ore.    (Nuttall.) 

Chaf-tah,  s.  [Hindust.  chhdtd,  chhdti,  chhatr, 
chhatri,  chair  =  an  umbrella.]  An  umbrella. 
(Anglo-Indian.) 

*9hat-ta -tlon,  s.  [Eng.  chat;  -atton.]  Chat, 
gossip. 

"Our  chattation  no  disagreeable  sauce." — Mad.  D'Ar* 
blay:  Diary,  vi.  219. 

9hat  -ted,  pa.  par.    [CHAT,  t>.] 

9hat-tel,  *9hat'-tle,  *9haf-el,  *cat-al, 
*cat'-el,  s.  [Essentially  the  same  word  as  cattle, 
but  much  more  modern  than  it.]  [CATTLE.] 

I.  Literally: 

tl.  Sing. :  Property,  money. 

"  Sum  womman  which  hadde  spendid  al  hir  catel  into 
lechis."—  Wycliffe:  Luke  viii.  43. 


chatterer 

2.  PI. :  Any  kind  of  movable  property. 

"  Look  to  my  chattels  and  my  movables." 

Shttknp...  lien.  V.,  ii.  3. 
II.  Fig. :  Any  appliance  or  appurtenance. 

"  Thus  compass'd  about  with  the  gooda 
And  chattels  of  leisure  and  ease. 

Coicper:  On  Oratitude:. 

IT  (1)  Chattels  are  either  real  or  penonal:  the* 
former  being  such  as  pertain  not  to  the  person, 
immediately,  but  to  something  by  way  of  a  depend- 
ency ;  the  latter  pertaining  immediately  to  the- 
person  of  a  man. 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  chattels  and  goods* 
see  GOODS. 

chattel-Interests,  s.  pi. 

Law :  A  non-freehold.  Anything  held  by  a  ton- 
ure  which  is  not  that  of  freehold  property.  They 
are  of  five  kinds :  (1)  An  estate  for  years;  (2)  One- 
from  year  to  year;  (3)  One  at  will;  (4)  One  by 
olegit,  and  (5)  One  by  sufferance.  ( Wharton.) 

chattel-mortgage,  s. 

Law:  A  conveyance  of  chattels  as  a  pledge  for 
the  payment  of  a  debt.  The  particular  branch  of 
the  money  lender's  trade  dealing  with  such  instru- 
ments has  become  so  extensive  that  in  most  states- 
special  laws  to  regulate  it  have  been  enacted. 

9hat'-t§r,  *9hateren,  *9heateren,  *9hiter,, 
*9hateryn,  *9hatre,  v.  i.  k,  t*  [An  onomatopoaic- 
word.  Cf.  Dut.  Jcwelteren=to  warble,  to  chatter;. 
Dan.  koiddre  =  ta  chirp ;  Sw.  koittra.]  [CHAT.] 

A.  Intransitive:     • 

1.  To  make  an  inharmonious  noise  like  a  magpie,, 
jay,  starling,  &c. 

"  Chateryn.    Garrio." — Prompt.  Parv. 
"  The  stare  wyl  chatre." — Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  150.. 

2.  To  make  a  noise  by  the  collision  of  the  teeth.. 

"  That  evermore  his  teeth  they  chatter, 
Chatter,  chatter,  chatter  still!" 

Wordsworth:  Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill. 

3.  To  talk  idly  and  thoughtlessly;  to  jabber,  to> 
prattle. 

"  She  dances,  runs  without  an  aim. 
She  chatters  in  her  ecstasy." 

Wordsworth:  Mother's  Return. 
tB.  Trans. :  To  utter  as  one  who  chatters. 
"  Your  birds  of  knowledge,  that  in  dusky  air 
Chatter  futurity."  Dryden. 

IT  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to  babble,  to- 
chatter,  to  chat,  to  prattle,  and  to  prate:  "All 
these  terms  mark  a  superfluous  or  improper  use  of 
speech:  babble  and  chatter  are  onomatopoeias 
drawn  from  the  noise  or  action  of  speaking ;  bal>- 
bling  denotes  rapidity  of  speech  which  renders  it 
unintelligible ;  hence  the  term  is  applied  to  all  who 
make  use  of  many  words  to  no  purpose;  chatter  is. 
an  imitation  of  the  noise  of  speech,  properly  applinl 
to  magpies  or  parrots,  and  figuratively  to  a  corre- 
sponding vicious  mode  of  speech  in  human  beings ; 
the  vice  of  babbling  is  most  commonly  attached  to- 
men,  that  of  chattering  to  women  .  .  .  Chatter- 
ing is  harmless  if  not  respectable.  .  .  .  Chat- 
tering is  the  practice  of  adults;  prattling  and 
prating,  that  of  children,  the  one  innocently,  the- 
other  impertinently."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

9hat-ter,  s.    [CHATTER, -y.] 

1.  An  inharmonious  noise  like  that  of  a  magpie,, 
monkey,  &c. 

"  And  with  much  twitter  and  much  clmtt<'r 
Began  to  agitate  the  matter." 

Cowper:  Pairing-time  Anticipated. 

2.  The  noise  occasioned  by  collision  of  the  teeth, 

3.  Idle,  thoughtless  talk. 

"  Your  words  are  but  idle  and  empty  clttttli  ;-,- 
Ideas  are  eternally  joined  to  matter!" 

Longfellow:  The  Gulden  Legend,  vi. 

chatter-basket,  s.   A  child's  rattle. 

chatter-box,  s.  An  incessant  talker;  one  who* 
talks  idly  and  thoughtlessly. 

Chatter-pie,  s.    The  magpie. 
*9b.at-ter-a  -tlon,  *.  [Eng.  chatter;  suff.  -ation.J, 
(Colloquial.) 

1.  The  act  of  chattering ;  idle,  thoughtless  talk. 
( Wilberforce.) 

2.  An  inclination  to  or  habit  of  chattering. 

9hat'-tered,  pret.  ttpa.  par.  ofv.  [CHATTER,  v. J 
9hat'-ter-er,  s.    [Eng.  chatter;  -er.] 

I.  Ord,  Lang. :  One  who  chatters ;  an  idle,  empty  ' 
talker. 

II.  Ornithology: 

1.  The  English  name  for  the  birds  ranked  under 
Bombycilla  or  Ampelis.  Ampelis  or  Bombt/cilla 
garrula  is  the  Bohemian  Chatterer.  [AMFELIS.  j 

"A  very  beautiful  bird  .  .  .  known  by  the  name  of 
Chatterer." — Cook:  Voyage,  vol.  i.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  11. 
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chatterestre 

2.  The  name  of  the  whole  family  Ampelidee,  to 
-which  Bombycilla  belongs,  and  specially  to  the 
typical  sub-family  Ampelinse. 

*$hat-ter-es  tre,  *9hat-er-es-tre,  s.  [  Eng. 
shatter;  Mid.  Kug.  fem.suff.  ^stre.~\  A  female  chat- 
terer. 

"Site  nu  stille,  chaterestre." 

Chal  and  Night.,  665. 

*chat  -ter-Ing,  'ghat  -gr-Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 

[('HATTEK,  v.] 

A.  &  S.  As  pr.  par.  tt  particip.  adj.:  In  senses 
-corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  habit  of  talking  idly  and 
thoughtlessly ;  chatter. 

"  The  ape  and  monkey  such  a  chattering  keep." 

Drayton:  Noah's  Flood. 

•chaf-ter-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  chatter;  -isf.]  A  chat- 
terer. 

"cliat'-ter-?,  s.  [Eng.  chatter ;  -y."\  Chat,  gossip, 
light  conversation. 

9hat  -ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CHAT,  D.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
Terb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  talking  lightly  and  famil- 
iarly ;  chat. 

*chat-t6n,  s.  [From  Fr.  chaton=a  catkin.]  The 
inflorescence  of  various  species  of  Salix  or  Willow. 

"  .  .  .  therefore  the  whole  flower  is  called  a  chatton, 
ki; <-kiii.  or  catteken." — Lyte. 

?hat  -tf,  a.  [Eng.  chat;  -y.]  Given  to  light  talk; 
talkative. 

chat'-t^,  s.  [An  East  Indian  word,  perhaps  from 
Tamil.]  A  porous  earthen  water-pot,  used  in  India 
in  refrigerating. 

9hat  -wpod,  s.  [Eng.  chat  (2),  s.,  and  wood.] 
Small  wood  for  burning ;  twigs. 

<Jhau'-$er-I§m,  s.  [From  the  name  of  Chancer, 
the  first  great  English  poet,  born  in  London  in  the 
year  1328,  and  where  it  is  supposed  he  also  died  in 
the  year  1400.  His  best-known  work  is  the  "  Canter- 
bury Tales,"  written  about  1374;  and  suff. -ism.]  A 
phrase  or  idiom  used  in  Chaucer. 

"The many  Chaucerisms  used  .  .  .  are  thought  by 
the  ignorant  to  be  blemishes." — Fuller:  Worthies,  London. 
ii.  8. 

Chaud-mel-l§  (chaud  as  shod),  s.  [Fr.  chaude, 
fern,  of  chaud  =  hot,  m&l£e  (from  0.  Fr.  mesZde)=a 
fray.]  [CHANCE-MEDLEY.] 

Is  ur :  Killing  a  person  in  an  affray,  without  pre- 
meditation, and  in  the  heat  of  passion. 

*cuaud-pee§e,  s.    [Fr.  chaudpisse.]    Gonorrhea. 

ghauf  -fer,  s.  [Fr.  chauffoir  =  a  stove,  from 
ch'tuffcr—to  heat.]  A  small  table-furnace.  It  may 
bo  of  iron  or  of  a  black-lead  crucible,  fitted  with 
air-holes  and  a  grate. 

$haum,  v.  t.  [ An  extension  of  chaw  (q.  v.).]  To 
chow  voraciously,  to  eat  up.  (Jamieson.) 

Chau-mon-telle'  (chau  as  sho),  s.  [Fr.]  A 
variety  of  pear. 

*Cliaun,  v.  i.  [A.  S.  geonian;  Eng.  yawn.  Cf. 
Or.  chainu= to  yawn ;  O.  H.  Ger.  gin6n ;  Ger.  gahnen.] 
To  open,  to  yawn. 

chaun  -ter,  s.    [CHANTER.] 

J/'-.s/c:  The  highest  part  of  the  bagpipe  from 
•which  the  chant  or  melody  is  produced  as  opposed 
to  the  drones,  which  can  speak  only  to  a  single 
note.  (Grove:  Diet,  of  Music.) 

Chaus,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  species  of  cat 
(Ft'Us  chaus)  found  in  Africa. 

Qhaus-sS  (pron.  sho'-sa),  s.  [Fr.  chauss&=(lit.) 
shod.] 

1.  Her.:  In  blazonry  de- 
notes a  section  in  base :  the 
line  by  which  it  is   formed 
proceeding  from    the   ex- 
tremity  of    the   base,   and 
-ascending  to  the  side  of  the 
escutcheon,  which  it   meets 
about  the  fess  point. 

2.  Fort. :  The  level  of   the 
field,  the  plain  ground. 

Qhau-tau  -qua, .«.  [From 
a  county  iiiWest.  New  York, 
noted  for  its  beautiful  lake, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  ele- 
vated sheets  of  navigable 


Chansse. 


water  on  the  continent.]  The  title  given  to  a  now 
noted  school  in  New  York.  At  this  delightful  sum- 
mer n-sort  a  popxilar  seat  of  learning  has  been 
established.  Lectures  are  delivered  all  through  the 
.summer  months  by  the  most  eminent  divines, 
scientists,  and  scholars  in  the  country.  The  Chau- 
tauquan  Literary  Circles  have  become  a  great 
•educational  agency. 
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Chauve  (pron.  shdv),  a.    [HAAVE,  a.] 

1.  A  term  denoting  that  color  in  black  cattle  when 
white  hair  is  pretty  equally  mixed  with  black  hair. 

2,  Also  applied  to  a  swarthy  person  when  pale, 

chau  -vm-Is,in  (au  as  o),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Nicolas 
Chauvin,  a  brave  soldier  of  the  French  Republic 
and  of  the  First  Empire.  His  name  became  a  syno- 
nym for  a  passionate  admirerof  Napoleon,  and  the 
word  Chauvinism  was  formed  to  signify  the  almost 
idolatrous  respect  entertained  by  many  for  the  First 
Emperor,  and  generally  any  feeling  of  exaggerated 
devotion,  especially  of  patriotism.  A  vaudeville, 
La  Coquarde  Tricolore^  in  which  there  was  a  char- 
acter named  Chauvin,  with  a  song  that  became 
immensely  popular,  fixed  the  word  in  the  French 
language.]  Exaggerated  patriotism,  jingoism  (q.v.). 

*chavel,  *chaule,  *chefle,  r.  i.  [CHAVEL,  s.]  To 
use  the  jaw  much  in  talking;  to  chatter.  (Stapyl- 
ton;  Juvenal,  x.  231.) 

*chavel,  *chavyl,  *chaul,  *chawl,  *choul, 
*chol,  *cheafle,  *chevel,  *chel,  s.  [A.  S.  ceafl; 
Gor.  bevel.]  [JowL.]  A  jaw,  (Ywaine  c&  Gawaine, 

*chavel-bone,  *chavyl-bone,  chawl-bone,  s. 
A  jaw-bone. 

"  With  this  chavyl-bone  I  seal  sle  the.*' — Covent.  Myst., 
p.  37. 

*chave-ling  (1),  "'okay-ling,  s,  [CHAVEL,  v.'] 
Chattering,  talk. 

"Mid  chavling  and  mid  chatere." 

Owl  and  Nightingale,  283. 

chave  -ling  (2),  shave'-lln,  s.  [Flem.  schave- 
ling=a  plane;  pi.  schavelingen= shavings. 1  A  tool, 
especially  employed  by  cartwrights  and  coach- 
makers,  for  smoothing  hollow  or  circular  wood;  a 
spokeshave. 

"  For  the  wranguss  takin  of  his  swerdis,  &  striking 
tharof  in  au  chaveliny."— Abej-d.  Reg.,  A.  D.  1648,  v.20. 

*9hav'-en-der,  chev'-en,  s.    [CHEVEN.] 
Ichthy.;  The  same  as  the  Chub  (q.  v.). 
"  These  are  a  choice  bait  for  the  chub,  or  chavender,  or 
indeed  any  great  fish." — Walton:  Angler. 

pnav  -I-ca,  s.  [A  South  Sea  Island  word.] 
Sot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Piperaceee  (Pepper- 
worts),  and  family  Piperidse.  Chavica  chaba,  pepu- 
loides,  and  sylvatica  are  used  in  India  as  substitutes 
for  black  pepper.  So  also  is  C.  officinarum  in  trop- 
ical America.  The  female  spikes  of  C.  roxburghii, 
when  dried,  constitute  the  long  pepper  of  commerce. 
The  bark  of  C.  majuscula  is  a  rubefacient.  The 
leaves  of  C,  betle  and  siriboa  are  chewed  by  the 
Malays  with  lime  and  slices  of  the  nut  of  Areca 
olerac-ea  (the  Penang  palm), 

t9haw,  v.  t,  &  i.  [Essentially  the  same  as  chew 
(q.v.) .] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit.:  To  chew  roughly ;  to  champ. 
"  The  trampling  steed,  with  gold  and  purple  trapped, 
Chawing  the  foaming  bit,  there  fiercely  stood." 

Lord  Surrey. 
*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  meditate  over;  to  ruminate. 

"  I  home  retourning,  fraught  with  fowle  despight 
And  chawing  vengeaunce  all  the  way  I  went." 

Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  II.  iv.  29. 

2.  To  fret ;  to  gnaw,  to  wear  away. 

"  I  am  God  Tybris,  wattry  hewit  and  haw, 
Quhilk,  as  thou  seis,  with  mony  iawp  and  iaw 
Bettis  thir  brayis,  chawing  the  bankis  doun." 

Doug.:  Virgil,  241,  50. 

3.  To  provoke ;  to  vex. 

1[  To  chaw  one' sown  maw:  To  chew  the  cud,  to 
ruminate,  to  meditate. 

"  But  inwardly  he  chawed  his  owne  maw 
At  neighbors'  welth,  that  made  him  ever  sad." 

Spenser;  F.  Q.t  I.  iv.  30. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  chew  roughly  or  loudly,  to  champ. 
chaw-bacon,  s.    A  boor,  a  rustic, 
chaw-stick,  s. 

Bot.:  A  plant,  Gouania  domitigensis. 

*chaw-tOOth,  s.    A  grinder. 

*§tiaw,  s.  [Dan.  kiceve;  Scand.  fc«/=the  jaw.] 
[CiiAw.r.  CHAP,  s.]  The  chap,  the  under-jaw  of 
an  animal. 

"...  his  chawes  also  readie  for  weakenesse  to  hang 
or  full,  to  be  composed  and  set  straight." — Holland:  Site- 
ton  ins,  p.  84. 

*cnaw  -dr&n,  *9hau  -dron,  s.  [Cf.  Ger.  kal- 
da«Hen~guts,  bowels;  \Vel.  coluddyn=o.  gut,  dim. 
of  co?udrf=bowels;  LowLat.  cahma=au  intestine.] 
[CHALDRON.]  Intestines,  entrails. 

"Add  thereto  a  tyger's  chmnlroH, 
For  the  ingredients  of  our  cauldron." 

Shakesp..-  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 


cheapener 


$hawt,  a.    [?  CHAWED.]    Intoxicated.    (Scotch.1) 
"He  was  sae  chawt." 
Whistle  Binkie  (Scotch  Songs),  ii.  123. 

qhay  (1),  s.    [Sp.  chaya.'} 

Comm. :  The  root  of  the  plant  Oldenlandia  umbel' 
lata,  used  for  giving  the  beautiful  red  color  of  the 
Madras  cottons.  It  grows  on  the  Coromandel  coast 
in  India. 

phay  (2),  s.  [CHAISE.]  A  vulgar  pronunciation 
of  chaise. 

"There's  Mr.  Sneak  keeps  my  sister  a  chay." — Foote: 
Mayor  of  Garrattt  i.  1. 

chaya-root,  choy-root,  shaya-root,  s.  [The 
same  as  CHAY  (1),  s.J 

t§hea'-dle,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  euphorbi- 
aceous  plant,  Mercurialis  perennis,  the  Dog's  Mer- 
cury. 

C  beadle -dock,  s.  The  Ragwort,  Senecio  Jacobcea. 

c,heap,  *5hep,  *§hepe,  *$neep,  «.,  a.  &  adv. 
[A.  S.  ceap=price,  ceapian=to  cheapen,  to  buy; 
Dut.  koop=a  bargain;  led.  kaup=&  bargain, 
kaupa=to  buy ;  Sw.  kop=&  bargain ;  k6pa=to  buy  ; 
Dan.  kiob,  kiobe:Gvth.  kaupon=to  traffic;  O.  H. 
Ger.  coufou;  M.  H.  Ger,  koufen;  Ger.  kaitfen=to 
buy,  kauf—a.  purchase.  The  word  was  originally  a 
substantive,  and  was  never  used  as  an  adjective  in 
the  earlier  periods.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  As  substantive : 
1.  A  price,  value. 

"Hire  cheap  wee  the  wrse." — Layamon,  i.  17. 

"  Chep.    Precium." — Prompt.  Parv. 
*2.  A  market.    In  this  sense  the  word  survives  in 
many  local  names,  as  Eastcheap,  Cheapside. 

1f  It  is  generally  found  in  the  compound  phrases 
—Good  cheap  (an  irritation  of  the  French  bon 
marcA£)=great  plenty,  very  cheap;  better  cfteop, 
great  cheap,  dirt-cheap.  The  phrase  dog-cheap  = 
good  cheapt  the  former  word  being  catachrestically 
transposed. 

"Tricolorinua  maketh  the  corn  good  chepe  or  dere." — 
Oower,  ii.  168. 

"To  gret  chep  is  holden  at  litel  pris." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,104. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Possible  to  bo  had  or  purchased  at  a  low  price. 
"  Where  there  are  a  great  many  sellers  to  a  few  buyers, 

there  the  thing  to  be  sold  will  be  cheap." — Locke. 

2.  Of  little  value ;  common,  worthless. 

"...  human  life  was  held  almost  as  cheap  as  in  the 
worst  governed  provinces  of  Italy,  .  .  ." — Macaulay-. 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

^[  To  be  cheap  of  it:  To  deserve  all  that  one  has 
received  of  affront  or  punishment. 

C.  As  adv.:    Cheaply;    at  a  low  rate  or  price; 
easily. 

"...    winning  cheap  the  high  repute, 
Which  he  through  hazard  huge  must  earn." 

Nilton:  P.  L.,  bk.  ii. 

cheap-Jack,  cheap-John,  s.  A  traveling  hawker, 
a  vender  of  cheap  or  worthless  articles. 

"  A  sort  of  political  cheap-jack."— G.  Eliot;  Middle- 
march,  Ch.  vi. 

*9he"ap,  *§hepe,  *cheape,r.  [CHEAP,  s.,  CHEAP- 
EN,  v.]  To  bargain  for,  to  buy. 

"  I  cheape,  I  demaundo  the  price  of  a  thyng  that  I  wolde 
bye." — Palsgrave. 

c.heap'-en,  *chep-en,  *9hep-ien,  *9hep-yn,  v.t. 
[A.  S.  ceapian=to  buy,  to  traffic.]    [CHEAP.] 
*1.  To  bid  or  bargain  for  anything ;  to  try  to  buy. 
2.  To  beat  down  the  price  or  value ;  to  depreciate 
(lit.  c&^gr.). 

"  Each  female  eye  the  glittering  links  employ. 
They  turn,  review,  and  cheapen,  every  toy." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xv.,  1.  497-8. 

H"  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to  buy,  to 
purchase,  to  bargain,  and  to  cheapen:  ""Buy  and 
purchase  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  each  other, 
both  in  sense  and  application,  but  the  latter  is  a 
term  of  more  refinement  than  the  former.  .  .  . 
Buying  implies  simply  the  exchange  of  one's  money 
for  a  commodity ;  bargaining  and  cheapening  have 
likewise  respect  to  the  price ;  to  bargain  is  to  make 
a  specific  agreement  as  to  the  price;  to  cheapen  is 
not  only  to  lower  the  price  asked,  but  to  deal  in 
such  things  as  are  cheap."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

cheap  -ened,     *9heap  -ned,    pa.   par.    &    a. 

[CHEAPEN,  r.] 

gheap  -en-er,  *c,heap  -ner,  s.  [Eng.  clieapen; 
•er.~\  One  who  bargains  for  or  higgles  about  the 
price  of  anything;  one  who  depreciates. 

"...  when  she  cannot  shew  pecuniary  merit,  why 
should  she  think  her  chenprner  obliged  to  purchase?" — 
Johnson:  Rambler,  No.  75.  (Rich.) 


tooll,     l>6y;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     ghin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?lst.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  -  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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5heap'-en-Ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CHEAPEN,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  beating  down  the  price 
or  value  of  anything ;  bargaining,  higgling. 

".  .  .  it  is  only  after  a  long  series  of  cheapenings 
that  a  purchase  can  be  effected. "—Bryclone.-  Tour  in  Sicily 
and  Malta. 

*$heap  -§r,  *§liep-er,  s.  [Eng.  cheap;  -er.]  A 
dealer,  a  seller. 

"So  many  chepers,  so  few  biers."—  Skelton:  Manner  of 
the  World,  105. 

*c.heap-fare,  *chef-fare,  s.    [CHAFFER.] 

"The  vifte  manere  is  ine  cheapfare." — Ayenbite,  p.  36. 

•cheap  -Ing,  *chep-in&,  *c,liep-ynge,  s.    [A.  S. 

ceapung= business,  trade,  traffic,  commerce.] 

1.  The  act  of  bargaining  or  buying. 

"  Chepynge  or  barganymye.  Lioitacio,  stipulacio." — 
Prompt.  Parr. 

2.  A  market. 

"Atchireche  and  at  chepyng."— Old  Eng.  Aliscell.  (ed. 
Morris),  p.  189. 

*cheaping-booth,  *chepinngbotlie,  s,  A  stall 
or  booth  in  a  market.  (Ormulum,  15,572.) 

*cheaping-town,  *chepeing  toun,  s.  A  market- 
town.  (Amis  <&  Amiloun,  1700.) 

C.heap-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  cheap;  -ly.~\  At  a  low 
price  or  rate ;  with  little  expenditure. 

"  By  this  I  see 
So  great  a  day  as  this  is  cheaply  bought." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  1. 

9&eap  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  cheap;  -ness.]  Lowness 
of  price. 

"Ancient  statutes  incite  merchant-strangers  to  bring 
in  commodities,  having  for  end  cheapness." — Bacon. 

*$hear,  s.    [CHEER.] 

gheat,  *ghete,  *$heten,  *$hetyn,  v.  t.  &  i. 
[CHEAT,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 
*1.  To  confiscate. 

"  Chetyn.    Conjlscortflsco."— Prompt.  Parv. 
2.  To  defraud,  to  deceive,  to  impose  upon. 
"There  are  people  who  find  that  the  most  effectual  way 
to  cheat  the  people  is  always  to  pretend  to  infallible 
cures." — Tillotson. 

If  With  of  before  the  thing  of  which  one  is  de- 
frauded. 

"  We  are  merely  cheated  o/our  lives  by  drunkards." 

Shakesp.:  The  Tempest,  i.  1. 
f3.  To  beguile. 

"She  comes  !  'tis  but  a  passing  sight, 
Yet  serves  to  cheat  his  weary  night." 

Scott:  Kokeby,  i.  29. 

To  cheat  the  gallows:  To  prevent  the  due  execu- 
tion of  the  law  in  the  case  of  a  person  sentenced  to 
bo  hanged,  as  by  the  suicide  of  the  convict ;  to  escape 
punishment  in  a  case  meriting  the  death  penalty. 

"The  greatest  thief  that  ever  cheated  the  gallows." — 
Dickens. 

B.  Intrans.;  To  defraud,  to  act  as  a  cheat. 

TT  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to  cheat,  to 
defraud,  and  to  trick:  "The  idea  of  deception 
which  is  common  to  these  terms,  varies  in  degree 
and  circumstance.  One  cheats  by  a  gross  falsehood ; 
one  defrauds  by  a  settled  plan ;  one  tricks  by  a  sud- 
den invention.'1  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

9heat  (1),  *9hete,  s.  [A  contraction  of  escheat 
(q.  v.).] 

*1.  An  escheat. 

"  Chete  for  the  lorde.  Cadueitm,  conflscarium,  Jlsca."— 
Prompt.  Parv. 

"The  kynge  seide  ...  I  lese  many  chetes,"  —  P. 
Plowman,  iv.  175  (ed.  Skeat). 

2,  A  fraud,  a  deception,  a  trick,  an  act  of  impo- 
sition. 

44  Empiric  politicians  use  deceit, 
Hide  what  they  give,  and  cure  bat  by  a  cheat." 

Dryden;  To  Clarendon,  68. 

3.  One  who  cheats ;  a  trickster,  a  swindler. 

"Like  that  notorious  cheat,  vast  Hums  I  give, 
Only  that  you  may  keep  me  while  I  live."— Dryden. 

*$heat  {2),s.  [CHAT  (2), s.]  The  gallows.  (Slang.') 
"To  the  cheat,  for  thither  will  you  go  now."— Fielding- 
Jonathan  Wild,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  2. 

*$heat  (3),  s.  [From  Norman  Fr.  chet&;  Fr. 
ac7ie^=purchased,  bought.  (Mahn.)]  Wheat,  or 
bread  made  from  it.  [CHESS.] 

*cheat-bread,  s.  A  kind  of  bread  made  of  the 
finest  wheat ;  but,  according  to  some,  bread  of  the 
Becond  quality. 

"Without  French  wines,  cheat-bread,  or  quails." 

Com.  of  Eastward  Hoe, 
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cheat  (4),  s.    [CHESS  (2),  s.] 

Got. :  An  American  name  for  Darnel,  or  for  Bro- 
mus  secalinus.  Also  called  chess  (q.  v.). 

cheat  (5),  pi.  cheats,  s.  [CHIT.]  The  sweet- 
bread. 

t§tieat'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  cheat;  -aftie.]  Liable 
to  bo  cheated ;  capable  of  being  defrauded. 

"Cheat  -a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  cheatable;  -ness.] 
The  Quality  of  being  cheatable ;  capability  of  being 
cheaT«d. 

"Not  faith,  but  folly,  nn  easy  cheatableneSB  of  heart 
.  .  .  " — Hammond:  Works,  iv.  554. 

f  heat  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CHEAT,  v.] 

'cheat  -ee,  s.    [Eng.  cheat;   -ee.~]    One  who  is 

cheated,  a  dupe. 
"No  dwellers  are  but  cheaters  and  cheateez." — Albu- 

mazar,  i.  1. 

9heat'-Sr  (1),  s.  [Eng.  cheat;  -er.]  One  who 
cheats  or  defrauds. 

"  I  play'd  the  cheater  for  thy  father's  hand." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  v.  1. 

cheat-er  (2),  s.  [A  contraction  of  escheator 
(q.  v.).] 

"  Fal.  He's  no  swaggerer,  hostess;  a  tame  cheater,  he." 
— Slialcap.,  Hen.  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 

*9heat'-er-jf,  *eheat-rie,  *9heat-ry,  s.  &  a. 
[Eng.  cheater;  suff.  -y.] 

A.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  habit  of  cheating  or 
defrauding. 

"  In  every  science  there  is  some  cheatry." 

Satchels:  Hist.  Name  of  Scut.,  p.  39. 

B.  As  adj. :  Cheating,  fraudulent. 

"...  warrants  and  poindings  and  apprizings,  and 
a'  that  cheatry  craft." — Scott:  Kob  Roy,  ch.  xxv. 

cheat  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &,  s.    [CHEAT,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  defrauding  or  imposing 
upon. 

9heat  -lig-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  cheating;  -ly.]  In  a 
cheating  manner,  fraudulently. 

C.h<f-bac  -co,  Che  -bee,  s.  &  a.  [From  Chebacco, 
the  former  name  of  Essex,  a  town  in  Massachusetts, 
where  such  vessels  were  built.] 

chebacco-boat,  s. 

Naut. :  A  peculiar  kind  of  boat  used  in  the  New- 
foundland fisheries ;  also  given  the  name  of  pink- 
stern  (q.  v.). 

che-beck  ,  s. 

Zoology;  An  American  bird  (Empidonax  min- 
imus), so  called  from  its  note.  It  is  the  smallest 
of  the  American  fly-catchers. 

$heck,  *$hecke,  v.  t.  &  i.    [CHECK,  s.] 

A.  Transitive; 

I.  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  To  put  a  sudden  restraint  on  ;  to  cause  to  stop. 

2.  To  restrain,  so  as  to  allow  to  move  or  progress 
less  rapidly. 

3.  To  repress,  to  curb,  to  restrain. 

4.  To  reprove,  to  chide. 

5.  To  go  through  and  place  marks  against  names 
or  items  in  a  list,  account,  &c. 

6.  To   ascertain    or    insure   the   correctness   or 
authenticity   of   anything  by   comparing    it  with 
others. 

"...  but  we  have  scanty  means  of  checking  and  con- 
fronting it  with  other  accounts." — Lewis:  Cred.  Early 
Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xiii.,  pt.  1,  g  2,  vol.  ii.,  p.  363. 

II.  Technically: 

tl.  Chess :  To  make  a  move  by  which  any  one  of  the 
adversary's  pieces,  but  especially  the  king,  is  put  in 
check. 

"  Remove,  confine,  check,  leave,  or  take, 
Dispose,  depose,  undo,  or  make. 
Pawn,  rook,  knight,  queen,  or  king." — Wither. 

2.  Bookkeeping,  tf-c.:  To  compare  with  an  original 
or  counterpart  in  order  to  secure  accuracy  and  cor- 
rectness. 

3.  Nautical: 

(1)  To  check  a  brace:  To  slacken  or  ease  off  a 
brace  which  is  found  to  be  too  stiffly  extended,  or 
when  the  wind  is  drawing  aft. 

(2)  To  check  a  cable :  To  stopper  it. 

(3)  To  check  a  bowline :   To  slacken  it  when  the 
wind  becomes  large  or  free. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  To  make  a  stop  or  pause  (followed  by  at). 

"The  mind,  once  jaded  by  an  attempt  above  its  power, 
either  is  disabled  for  the  future,  or  else  checks  at  any 
vigorous  undertaking  ever  after." — Locke. 


check 

*2.  To  clash,  to  interfere. 

"If  love  check  with  business,  it  troubleth  men's  for- 
tunes."— Bacon. 

*3.  To  cause  a  feeling  of  restraint  or  repression; 
to  act  as  a  restraint. 

"  I'll  avoid  his  presence; 
It  checks  too  strong  upon  me."— Dryden. 

II,  Falconry:  To  stop,  to  hover  over  the  pame; 
to  change  the  game  whuo  in  pursuit,  especially  for 
an  inferior  kind. 

"...    like  the  haggard,  check  at  every  feather 
That  comes  before  his  eye." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Xiyht,  iii.  L 

If  (1)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to  check, 
to  curb,  and  to  control:  "To  check  is  to  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way  to  impede  the  course ;  to  curb 
is  to  bear  down  by  the  direct  exercise  of  force,  to  pre- 
vent from  action ;  to  control  is  to  direct  and  turn 
the  course :  the  actions  of  men  are  checked ,'  their 
feelings  are  curbed:  their  actions  or  feelings  are 
controlled.  External  means  are  employed  in  check- 
ing or  controlling ;  external  or  internal  means  are 
employed  in  curbing ;  men  check  and  control  others ; 
they  curb  themselves  or  others ;  young  people  ought 
always  to  be  checked  whenever  they  discover  a  too 
forward  temper  in  the  presence  of  their  superiors  or 
elders;  it  is  necessary  to  curb  those  who  are  of  an 
impetuous  temper,  and  to  keep  youth  under  control* 
unless  they  have  within  themselves  the  restrictive- 
power  of  judgment  to  curb  their  passions  and  con- 
trol their  inordinate  appetites." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between   to  check,  to 
chide,  to  reprimand,  to  reprove,  and  to  rebuke: 
u  The  idea  of  expressing  one's  disapprobation  of  a 
person's  conduct  is  common  to  all  these  terms.    A. 
person  is  checked  that  he  may  not  continue  to  do> 
what  is  offensive ;  he  is  chidden  for  what  he  lias 
done  that  ho  may  not  repeat  it;  impertinent  and 
forward  people  require  to  be  checked,  that  they  may 
not  become    intolerable;    thoughtless   people    aro 
chidden  when  they  give  hurtful  proofs  of  their  care- 
lessness.   People  are  checked  by  actions  and  looks 
as  well  as  by  words  j  they  are  chidden  by  words 
only :  a  timid  person  is  easily  checked    ...    the- 
young  are   perpetually   falling  into  irregularities 
which  require  to  be  chidden.    To  chide  marks  a 
stronger  degree  of  displeasure  than  reprimand,  and 
reprimand  than  reprove  or  rebuke    .    .    .    Chiding? 
and  reprimanding  are  employed  for  offenses  against 
the  individual,  and  in  cases  where  the  greatest  dis- 
parity exists  in  the  station  of  the  parties :  a  child  is 
chid  by  his  parent;  a  servant  is  reprimanded  by  his 
master.    Reproving  and  rebuking  have  less  to  do- 
with  the  relation  orstationof  the  parties  than  with 
the  nature  of  the  offense ;  wisdom,  age,  and  experi- 
ence or  a  spiritual  mission  give  authority  to  reprove 
or  rebuke  those  whose  conduct  has  violated  any  law 
human  or  divine 

(3)  The  difference  between  to  check  and  to  stop  is 
thus  stated;  "Tocfcecfcis  to  cause  to  move  slowly : 
to  stop  is  to  cause  not  to  move  at  all :  the  growth  of 
a  plant  is  checked  when  it  does  not  grow  so  fast  as 
usual ;  its  growth  is  stopped  when  it  ceases  alto- 
gether to  grow:  the  water  of  a  river  is  stopped  by  a 
flam ;  the  rapidity  of  its  course  is  checked  by  the- 
intervention  of  rocks  and  sands.    When  applied  to 
persons,  to  check  is  always  contrary  to  the  will  of 
the  sufferer ;  but  to  stop  is  often  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference, if  not  directly  serviceable :  one  is  checked 
in  his  career  of  success  by  some  untoward  event; 
one  is  stopped  on  a  journey  by  the  meeting  of  a 
friend."     (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

c,heck,  *$hek,  Cheque,  *c,hecque,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr. 
eschec=a  check  at  chess,  from  Pers.  s/wl/i=king.J 
[CHECKMATE,  CHESS.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  The  act  of  suddenly  stopping  anything  in  its 
course. 

3.  That  which  causes  anything  to  stop, 

4.  The  act  of  restraining,  curbing,  or  repressing; 
restraint,  repression. 

5.  That  which  restrains,  curbs,  or  represses. 

6.  A  reproof,  a  slight,  a  rebuke  or  rebuff. 

*7.  A  dislike,  a  sudden  disgust,  causing  one  to> 
suddenly  pause  in  the  pursuit  of  anything. 

"  Say  I  should  wed  her,  would  not  my  wise  subjects 
Take  check,  and  think  it  strange?  perhaps  revolt?" 
Dryden:  Don  Sebastian,  ii.  1. 

8.  A  stop,  an  interruption. 

9.  Anything  by  comparison  with  which  the  cor- 
rectness or  authenticity  of  a  document,  statement, 
&c.,  maybe  ascertained  (generally  vfith  on  OT  upon)  ~ 

10.  A  pass,  consisting  of  either  a  ticket  or  apiece 
of   metal,    duly  stamped,  entitling  a  person  who- 
wishes  to  leave  a  theater  or  other  place  of  amuse- 
ment for  a  time  to  return  without  having  to  pay 
again. 

11.  Technically: 

1.  Chess:  The  rosult  of  ft  movement  by  which  the- 
adversary's  king  is  placed  in  such  a  position  that  if 
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check-action 

it  were  any  other  piece  it  could  bo  taken.  [''HECK- 
MATE.]  Tucking  is,  in  such  cases,  said  to  be  in 
check,  and  notice  of  the,  effect  of  the  move  is  given 
by  calling  out  Check! 

L'.  l.'inikiiiu  ioftheformsctect, ^cheque, *checi)uc) : 
A  draft,  an  order  for  the.  payment  or  money  drawn 
on  a  banker  and  payable  at  sight. 

3.  Fabric:  A  pattern  produced  by  crossing  stripes 
in  the  warp  and  the  weft.    The  stripes  may  be  of 
varying  colors,  or  varying  thickness,  or  both. 

4.  An  East-Indian  screen  or  sun-shade  made  of 
narrow  strips  of  bamboo,  four  to  six  feet  long,  with 
connecting  cords,  and  hung  before  doors  or  win- 
dows of  apartments. 

5.  A  card,  plate,  or  tag  in  duplicate,  used  to  iden- 
tify articles  placed  promiscuously  with  others. 

6.  Music:  A  padded  post  on  the  back  end  of  a 
pianoforte  key,  used  to  catch  the  head  of  the  ham- 
mer in  its  descent  and  prevent  rebounding,  which 
might  cause  it  again  to  strike  the  string.    It  is  a 
feature  of  the  grand  action. 

*7.  Falconry: 

(1)  Base  game,  such  as  rooks,  crows,  &c. 
"If  she  has  killed  a  check  and  fed  thereon." 

Gent.  Recreation,  p.  27.    (Hares.) 

(2)  The  forsaking  of  the  proper  game  by  a  hawk 
to  follow  other  birds  that  cross  its  flight. 

"  The  free  haggard 

(Which  is  that  woman,  that  hath  wing,  and  knows  it 
Spirit  and  plume),  will  make  an  hundred  checks, 
To  shew  her  freedom." 

Beaum.  <£•  Ftet.:  Tamer  Tamed. 
TT  Frequently  used  with  at  and  on. 
"And  with  her  eagerness,  thequarry  miss'd, 
Straight  flies  at  check,  and,  clips  it  down  the  wind." 

l>ryden. 

8.  Hunting :  A  failure  of  the  scent. 

9.  War :  A  reverse,  a  slight  defeat. 

10.  Card  Playing:  The  celluloid  or  ivory  disks 
usftd  in  gaming  houses  to  represent  money  gambled 
for.    At  the  beginning  of  the  game  each  player  buys 
a  quantity  of  these  from  the  keeper  of  the  house, 
who  redeems  them  at  the  same  value  from  whoever 
may  possess  them.    [CHIPS.] 

III.  Special  phrase : 

Passed  in  his  checks :  Said  of  one  dead,  the  figure 
being  borrowed  from  the  gambler,  who  passes  in 
his  checks  for  redemption  at  the  end  of  the  game. 

B.  As  adj.:  Checkered,  diapered,  variegated. 

"  A  large  check  napkin  folded  about  his  neck." — Scott: 
Black  Dwarf,  ch.  i. 

check-action,  s.  [PIANOFORTE.]  (Stainer  <& 
Barrett.)  By  action  in  a  pianoforte  is  meant  the 
keys,  hammers,  and  clampers,  and  check-action  was 
one  in  which  a  projection  called  a  key-check  was 
fixed  on  the  end  of  the  key  to  catch  the  end  of  the 
hammer  as  it  fell,  and  prevent  it  from  rising. 

check-bar, «. 

Music:  A  bar  which  limits  the  backward  play  of 
the  jacks.  [PIANO-MOVEMENT.] 

check-book,  s.  Abookofchccks.  [CHECK,s.,II.2.] 
'  check-bridge,  s. 

^team-engine:  The  fire-bridge  of  a  steam-boiler 
furnace ;  so  called  as  it  was  supposed  to  chock  the 
too  great  freedom  of  draught  which  was  carrying 
off  the  heat. 

check-book,  s. 

1.  Afach.:  A  device  in  hoisting  and  lowering  ap- 
paratust  designed  to  stop  the  motion  of  the  wheel 
over  which  tho  rope  runs,  if  the  machinery  become 
unmanageable.    On  the  pulley  are  hooks  which  fly 
o:it  by  the  centrifugal  force  when  the  speed  becomes 
i    eessivi>,  and  engage  stop-pins  which  arrest  tho 
i  nation  of  tho  pulley  and  the  descent  of  the  cage. 

2.  Saddlery :  A  hook  on  a  gig-saddle  for  the  at- 
tachment of  a  bearing-rein. 

check-line,  s. 

Saddlery :  Tho  line  which  branches  off  from  tho 
principal  rein.  [CHECK-REIN.] 

check- lock,  s.  A  lock  so  applied  to  the  door  as 
to  check  or  hold  tho  bolts.  The  bolts  of  tho  check- 
lock  do  not  themselves  hold  tho  door,  but  are  tho 
means  of  detaining  the  bolts  which  do. 

check-nut,  s.  A  secondary  nut,  screwing  down 
upon  tho  former  to  secure  it;  a  jam-nut,  lock-nut, 
or  pinching-nut. 

check-rein,  s. 

ftniltllery:  The  branch  roin  which  connects  tho 
driving-rein  of  one  horse  to  tho  bitof  tho  other.  In 
double  lines,  the  left  rein  passes  to  tho  near  side 
bit-ring  of  tho  near  horse,  and  a  check-line  proceeds 
from  tho  said  left  rein  to  the_  near  bit-ring  of  tho  off 
horse.  The  right  driving-rein  passes  directly  to  tho 
off  bit-ring  of  the  off  horse,  and  lias  a  cheek-rein 
which  connects  with  the  off  bit-ring  of  tho  near 
horse.  The  horses  of  tho  Egyptian  chariots  had 
check-reins. 

Check-rein  Hook:  [CHECK-HOOK.] 
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check-String,  s.  A  cord  by  which  the  occupant 
of  a  carriage  signals  the  driver. 

"Driving  at  such  a  rate  that  .  .  .  it  was  time  to  pull 
the  check-string." — Coleman:  Man  of  Business,  iii. 

check-taker,  *.  A  person  whose  duty  it  is  to 
give  out  and  receive  checks  or  passes  in  a  theater, 
&c.  [CHECK,  s.,  1. 10.J 

*Check-tOOth,  s.  [For  cheek-tooth  (q.v.).]  A 
grinder. 

"  The  grinders  or  cheekteeth." — Lamaaitts:  On  Painting, 
1,498. 

check-valve,  s.  A  valve  placed  between  tho 
feed-pipe  and  the  boiler,  to  prevent  the  return  of 
the  feed-water. 

checked,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CHECK,  «.] 

1.  Stopped,  restrained,  repressed. 

2.  Formed  in  chequer-patterns. 

"Under  her  well-starched  checked  turban."— Stowe: 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  ch.  iv. 

t9heck-er,  tghequ'-er  (qu  as  k),  v.  t.  [CHECK,  u.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  variegate,  diversify,  or   ornament  with  a 
pattern  of  little  squares  like  a  chess-board. 

2.  To  variegate,  to  diversify  in  any  way. 

"  The  grey-ey'd  morn  smiles  on  the  frowning  night, 
Check'ring  the  eastern  clouds  with  streaks  of  light." 
Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  8. 

II.  Pig.:  To  diversify  with  various  events,  scenes, 
or  qualities  (generally  found  in  the  pa.  par.) 
"  Happy  the  man,  who  sees  a  God  employed 
In  all  the  good  and  ill  that  chequer  life  !" 

Cotpper:  Task,  ii.  162. 

check  -Sr  (1),  s.  [Eng.  check;  -er.]  He  who,  or 
that  which  checks. 

"  Not  as  a  checker,  reprover,  or  despiser,  of  other  men's 
translations."—  "orerdale:  Lewis'  History  of  the  Transla- 
tions of  the  Bible  into  English,  p.  95. 

check -Sr  (2),  *chek-ker,  *?hek  -ere,  *$hek'- 
yr,  *9hequ  -§r  (qu  as  k),  s.  &  a.  [O.Fr.  escheguier 
=a  chess-board,  esc/tec=check  (at  chess).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 
*1.  A  chess-board. 

"  Chekyr.    Scaccarium." — Prompt.  Parv. 
*2  The  game  of  chess. 

"Pleyynge  at  tables  other  atte  chekere." — Robert  of 
Gloucester,  p.  192. 

3.  Work    executed    in  alternate  or  diaper  pat- 
terns, like  a  chess-board. 

*4.  The  exchequer. 
"  Lawea  of  the  chekere." — Robert  of  Brunne,  p.  812. 

II.  Masonry:  The  stones  in  the  facings  of  walls, 
which   have   all    their    thin  joints  continued   in 
straight  lines  without   interruption  or  breaking 
joints.    Walls  built  in  this  manner  are  of  the  very 
worst  description ;  particularly  when  the  joints  are 
made  horizontal  and  vertical.    (Gwilt.) 

B.  As  Adj. :  (See  the  compounds.) 
checker-berry,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  The  Partridge-berry,  Mitchella  repens. 

2.  The  common  Winter-green,  Gaultheria. 

'checker-board,  s.    A  board  on  which  to  play 
the  game  of  checkers ;  a  draughts-board, 
checker-work,  chequer-work,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  Work   executed    in    diaper   or   checker 
pattern. 

"  Nets  of  checker-work." — 1  Kings  vii.  17. 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  varied,  diversified,  or  chequ- 
ered in  its  character. 

"  How  strange  a  cheqner-work  of  Providence  is  man." — 
He  Foe:  Robinson  Crusoe. 

t9heck -ered,  chequ'-ered  (quask).pa.  par. 
or  a.  [CHECKER,  v.] 

I.  Lit. :  Variegated  or  diversified  in  pattern  like 
a  chess-board. 

"  A  purple  flower  sprung  up,  checkered  with  white." 
Shakesp. .  Venus  and  Adonis,  st.  194. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Diversified  or  varied  in  its  nature ;  said  of  one's 
life,  career,  future,  &c. 

2.  Variegated  or  diversified  in  any  way. 

"  Close  hid  his  Castle  'mid  embowering  trees, 
That  half  shut  out  the  beams  of  Phoebus  bright, 
And  made  a  kind  of  checker'd  day  and  night." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  7. 

3.  Crossed  with  good  and  bad  fortune  [perhaps 
from    the   notion   of  black  (unlucky)   and   white 
(lucky)  days]. 

"...  any  other  event  of  his  chequered  life." — 
.V'l.  <rt:ltiif:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  I. 

9heck  -er-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [CHECKEE.  [•.] 


checkspail 


Checkering-flle,  «.  A  compound  file,  consisting 
of  two  tiles  riveted  together,  and  whose  edges  pro- 
ject unequally,  so  that  one  acts  as  a  spacer  in  check- 
working  the  small  of  gun-stocks,  &c.  [DOUBLE 
FILE.] 

*9heck -er-man,  s.  [Eng.  checker,  and  man.} 
One  who  checks  or  checkmates,  (Jig.)  cuts  short  or 
cuts  off,  any  one. 

"  For  Death  hath  been  a  checkennan 

Not  many  years  agoe ; 
And  he  is  such  a  one  as  can 
Bestow  his  checking  so.'* 

Death's  Dance,  an  Old  Ballad.     (Xares.) 

check  -erfj,  9hequ  -ers,,  s.  [CHECKER  (2), «.]  A 
game,  now  generally  known  as  draughts  (q.  v.). 

"  The  checqiters,  at  this  time  a  common  sign  of  a  public 
house,  was  originally  intended,  I  should  suppose,  for  a 
kind  of  draught-board,  called  tables,  and  shewed  that 
there  that  game  might  be  played." — Brand:  Popular 
Antiq. 

»9heck  -ful,  *9hek  -ful,  a.  [Eng.  check;  ful(l).1 
Reproachful. 

"  One  of  the  bishoppes  ministers  .  .  .  gaue  Jesus  a 
blow  vpon  the  cheke,  and  such  a  chekful  rebuke  as  was  fit 
for  suche  a  byshop." — Udall:  John,  c.  18. 

check  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [CHECK,  r.] 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  repressing,  restraining, 
or  reproving ;  a  check. 

checking-lines,  s.pl. 

Naut.:  These  are  rove  through  thimbles  at  the 
eyes  of  the  top-mast  and  top-gallant  rigging,  one 
end  bent  to  the  lift  and  brace,  the  other  into  the 
top.  They  are  used  to  haul  them  into  the  mast- 
head, instead  of  sending  them  aloft.  (Smyth.) 

*9heck -la-ton,   *9heke-lat-oun,  s.     [CICLAT- 

OUN.] 

1.  The  same  as  Ciclatmm  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  kind  of  gilt  leather. 

"  In  a  Jacket,  quilted  richly  rare 
Upon  checklaton,  he  was  straungely  dight." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  vii.  43. 

f^heck  -less,  a.  [Eng.  check;  -less.]  Unchecked, 
unrestrained,  uncontrolled. 

"  The  hollow  murmur  of  the  checkless  winds 
Shall  groan  again." 

Marston:  Trag.  of  the  Malcontent. 

9heck'-mate  (1),  s.  [A  corruption  of  the  Pers. 
shah  nui[=the  king  [is]  dead.  In  Fr.  echec  et  mat; 
Ger,  schackmatt.] 

1.  Literally: 

Chess:  The  result  of  a  movement  such  as  is 
described  in  CHECK,  II.  1,  when  it  is  impossible  for 
the  king  to  escape  the  danger,  either  by  moving 
himself,  or  by  interposing  another  piece  between 
himself  and  the  attacking  piece.  It  ends  the  game. 
It  is  frequently  contracted  to  mate. 

2.  Fig.:  A  complete  defeat,  discomfiture. 

".  .  .  on  their  return  to  office  in  1882  and  1835,  was 
resolved  never  to  make  another  move  unless  it  were  a 
checkmate." — Disraeli:  Coningsby,  ch.  v. 

*$heck'-mate  (2),  s.  [Probably  for  cheekmate, 
i.  e.,  one  who  is  intimate  enough  to  lie  cheek  to 
cheek,  j  A  close  companion  on  terms  of  great 
friendship  and  equality. 

"  Take  upon  themselves  to  be  arrogant  superiors  and 
presumptuous  checkmates." — Bscon:  David's  Harp. 

9heck  -mate,  v.  t.    [CHECKMATE  (1),  s.] 
1.  Lit. :  To  make  a  move  at  chess  so  as  to  place 
the  adversary's  king  in  checkmate. 
L'.  Fig. :  To  defeat  utterly,  to  discomfit. 
"  Our  days  be  datyd 
To  be  checkmated 
Wit  h  drawttys  of  death." 

Skelton:  Poems,  p.  268. 

9heck'-mat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CHECKMATE,  «.] 

check  -mat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [  CHECK- 
MATE, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  tho  verb. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  Tho  act  of  placing  in  checkmate. 

2.  Fig. :  Tho  act  of  defeating  utterly. 
*9he'ck-roll,  s.   [Eng.  check,  and  roll.]   A  roD,  or 

book,  containing  the  names  of  such  as  are  attend- 
ants on,  and  in  pay  of,  great  personages,  as  their 
household  servants. 

"Not  daring  to  extend  this  law  further  than  to  the 
kind's  servants  in  clteckroll,  .  .  ."—Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

9hecks,  s.  [CHECK.]  The  same  as  CHECK,  s.,  A. 
II.,  3  (q.v.). 

9heck  spall,  *.  [From  Scotch  cheek  =  cheek, 
and  six-/.  K/iit;l  =  play.]  A  box  on  the  ear,  a  blow  on 
the  cheek. 
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check  -spring,  s.    [Eng.  check,  and  spring.] 
Music  :  A  small  spring  added  for  the  assistance 

of  any  weakness  in  the  return  of  action  in  the  mech- 

anism   of   an    organ. 

(Stuiner  ct  Barrett.) 

t$heckt,  checked,  pa. 
par.  or  a.  [CHECK,  ».] 

check  -f,  chequ  -f  (qu 
ask),«.  [Eng.  clteck;  -j/.] 

Her.  :  A  field  or  armorial 
bearing  divided  into  pat- 
terns of  small  squares  of 
different  tinctures,  made 
to  represent  a  chess-board. 

gned-dar,  ghed-der, 
s.  &  a.  [A  village  in  Somer- 
set, near  the  Mendip  Hills,  England.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  See  etymology. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  or  made  at  the  place 
named  in  the  etymology. 

Cheddar-cheese,  Chedder-cneese,  s.  A  kind 
of  rich  cheese  made  at  Cheddar. 

*Cheddar-letter,  s.  A  letter  consisting  of  several 
paragraphs,  each  the  contribution  of  a  different 
person.  The  name  is  taken  from  the  Cheddar- 
cheese  manufacture,  in  which  all  the  dairies  con- 
tributed their  share  of  fresh  cream. 

"  Though  I  wrote  the  other  day  the  first  paragraph  of 
that  Cheddar-letter,  which  is  preparing  for  you."  —  Baling- 
broke  to  Swift:  Corresp.,  1726,  vol.  ii.,  p.  69L 

Cheddar-pink,  Chedder-pink,  .t. 

Sot.  :  A  kind  of  pink,  Dianthus  caisius  ;  so  named 
from  its  place  of  growth. 

cheek,  »9heoke,  *gheke,  *5hoke,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S. 
cedce  ;  Dut.  Jka«fc=the  jaw,  the  cheek  ;  Sw.  fcefc=the 
jaw,  fc<Jfc=the  cheek  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  Ttouwe;  it  isclosely 
related  to  jaw  (formerly  spelt  chaw),  from  A.  o. 
cedwan=tochew.]  [CHEW,  JAW.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  side  of  the  face  below  the  eye. 
"  Orl.    What  were  his  marks? 
Kos.    A  lean  chefk  which  you  have  not    .    .    ." 
Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

*(2)  A  jaw-bone,  a  cheek-bone. 
"  With  the  cheke  of  an  asse    .    .    .    Y  dide  hem  awey." 
—  Wwliffe,  Ju'laes  jcv.  16  (Purvey). 

(3)  The  post  of  a  gate. 

"  Oft  with  the  ram  the  porte  is  schaik  and  duschyt, 
Doun  bet  yet  chekis,  and  bandis  all  to  fruschyt." 

Douglas.-  Virgil,  55,  27. 

2.  Fig.  :  Insolence,  impudence.     (Slang.)     Prob- 
ably from  the  cheek  in  such  cases  being  without  a 
blush. 

"  She  wondered  at  his  cheek."  —  C.  Reade:  Cloister  and 
Sfarth,  ch,  xlviii. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Math.:  One  of  the  corresponding  sideplates  or 
parts  of  a  frame  or  machine  ;  more  frequently  used 
in  the  plural,  as  — 

(1)  The  side-pieces  of  a  gun-carriage  on  which  the 
trunnions  immediately  rest  ;  also  called  brackets. 

(2)  The  shears  or  bed-bars  of  a  lathe  on  which  the 
puppets  rest. 

(3)  The  standards  or  supports,  arranged  in  pairs, 
of  such  machines  as  the  Stanhope  or  copper-plate 
printing-press,  the  rolling-mill,  and  many  varieties 
of  presses. 

(4)  The  sides  of  an  embrasure. 

(5)  The  jaws  of  a  vise. 

(6)  The  sides  of  a  pillow-block  which  hold  tho 
oxing. 

i?)  The  miter-sill  of  a  lock-gate. 
8)  An  indent  cut  in  a  wall  into  which  a  pipe  or 
icr  article  is  fitted. 

2.  Carpentry: 

(1)  The  side-pieces  of  a  window-frame. 

(2)  The  solid  part  of  a  timber  on  the  side  of  the 
mortise. 

3.  Founding:   The  middle  part  of  a  three-part 
flask. 

4.  Saddlery  :  The  branches  of  a  bridle-bit. 

5.  Nautical: 

(1)  Pieces  of  compass-timber  on  the  ship's  bows 
for  the  security  of  tho  beak-head  or  knee  of  the 
head,  whence  the  term  head-knee  ;  also  called  cheek- 
knees. 

(2)  The  pieces  of  timber  fitted  on  each  side  of  a 
mast,  from  beneath  the  hounds  and  its  uppermost 
end. 

(3)  The  circular  pieces  on  the  aft-side  of  the  car- 
rick-bitts. 

(4)  The  faces  or  projecting  parts  on  each  side  of 
tho  masts,  formed  to  sustain  the  tn-stlc-trccs  upon 
•which  the  frame  of  tho  top.  together  with  the  top- 
mast, immediately  rest.    [HOUNDS,  TRESTLE-TREE 
BITTS.] 
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6.  Mining:  (Cheeks  of  a  lode):  The  sides  of  the 
rock  which  inclose  the  mineral  vein.  The  hanging 
cheek  of  a  lode  is  the  rock  on  the  upper  side  of  it. 
Same  as  WALLS  (of  a  lode)  (q.  v.).  ( Weale.) 

IT  Cheek  by  jowl,  cheek  by  jole: 

Lit. :  Cheek  by  cheek ;  hence,  in  the  closest  prox- 
imity. 

"  The  cobler,  smith,  and  botcher,  that  have  so  often  sate 
snoring  cheek  by  jowl  with  your  signory." — Beaitm,  and 
Ft.:  Martial  Maid. 

Cheek  for  chow:  Cheek  by  jowl. 

Cheeks  and  ears:  A  fantastic  name  for  a  kind  of 
head-dress,  of  temporary  fashion. 

"  Fr.  O  then  thou  can'st  tell  how  to  help  me  to  cheeks 
and  cars. 

L.  Yes,  mistress,  very  well. 

Fl.  8.  Cheeks  and  ears  !  why,  mistress  Frances,  want  you 
cheeks  and  ears?  met h inks  you  have  very  fair  ones." — 
London  Prod.,  iv.  3,  Suppl.  to  Sh.,  ii.  611.  (Nares.) 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds.) 
cheek-band,  s. 

Saddlery:  Tho  same  as  CHEEK-STRAP  (q.  v.). 
'cheek-blade,  s.    The  cheek-bone. 

"  Some  hnngry  tykes  falls  by  the  ears, 
From  others  cheekblades  collops  tears." 

Cleland;  Poems,  p.  77. 

cheek-block,  s, 

Naut. :  A  block,  one  side  of  which  is  formed  by  a 
cheek-piece  secured  to  an  object  which  forms  tho 
other  side,  as  in  the  cheek-blocks  near  the  ends  of 
tho  yards  for  the  sheets  of  the  square  sails.  [BOOM- 

IEON.J 

cheek-bone,  *chekebane,  *chekebon,  *cheke- 
boon,  s.  The  cheek-bone.  The  term  is  popular 
rather  than  anatomical.  The  osseous  prominences 
of  the  cheeks  are  formed  by  the  anterior  inferior 
parts  of  the  malar  bones. 

"  I  cut  the  tumor,  and  felt  the  slug;  it  lay  partly  under 
the  os  jugale,  or  cheekbone." — Wiseman. 

cheek-distending,  s.    Blustering. 

"  Dire  is  the  frequent  curse,  nnd  its  twin  sound. 
The  cheek-distending  oath.    .    .    ." 

Cowper:  The  Task,  bk.  iv. 

cheek-knee,  s. 

Naut. :  The  same  as  CHEEK,  A.  II.  5  (1). 

*cheek-lap,  chekelap,  s.   A  cheek-bone. 

"  A  foundun  cheekboon,  that  is  the  cheeklap  of  an  asse." 
—  Wycliffe:  Judges  xv.  15. 

cheek-piece,  s.  A  piece  of  the  helmet  protect- 
ing the  cheeks. 

cheek-pouches,  s.  pi.  Pouches  in  the  cheeks  of 
Tynopithecinae,  and  some  other  monkeys  of  the  Old 
World.  Tho  American  monkeys  are  destitute  of 
them. 

tcheek-rose,  *.  A  fresh  color  as  of  a  rose  in  the 
cheeks. 

"  Hail,  virgin,  if  you  be;  as  those  cheek-roses 
Proclaim  you  are  no  less!" 

Shakesp.;  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  5. 

cheek-straps,  s.pl. 

Saddlery :  Straps  passing  down  each  side  of  the 
horse's  head  and  connected  to  the  bit-rings. 

tcheek-tooth,  s.    The  hinder  tooth  or  tusk. 
"  He  hath  the  cheek  teeth  of  a  great  lion."— Joel  i.  6. 

cheeked  (Eny.),  cheekit  (Scotch),  a.  [Eng. 
cheek  ;*dj 

1.  Having  a  cheek  or  cheeks  (lit.  St-fig.) ;  generally 
in  composition,  as  rosy-cheeked,  pale-cheeked. 

"  She  gies  the  herd  a  pickle  nits, 
An'  twa  red  cheekit  apples." 

Hums;  Halloween,  21. 

2.  Brought  near  to  or  placed  against  the  cheek. 

"You'll  find  your  little  officer — 
Standing  at  some  poor  sutler's  tent 
With  his  pike  cheek'd,  .     .     ." 

Cotton:  Epist. 

9heek'-y\  a.  [Eng.  cheek  t-y.']  Impudent.  (Slang.) 
[CHEEK,  e.,  A.,  I.  2.] 

cheep,  v.  i.  [Apparently  from  tho  sound  it  indi- 
cates.] [CHTBP.]  To  chirp. 

"He  cheeps  like  some  bewilder'd  chicken, 
Scared  frae  its  minnie  and  the  deck  in." 

Burns:  Epistle  to  William  Creech. 

?hee -ping,  9hei'-plng,pr.par.&a.  [CHEEP,  v.] 
(Scotch.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  chirping. 

ch'eer,    *9here,   *$heren,   *cheryn,  v.  t.  &  i. 
[('HEER,  s.] 
I.  Transitive: 
1.  To  make  glad,  to  rejoice. 

"  I  chere,  I  make  gladde." — Palsgrave. 


cheer 

2.  To  make  cheerful  or  less  gloomy. 

"That  you  with  music,  I  with  light, 
Might  beautify  and  cheer  the  night. 

Coicptr:  Nightingale  and  Glowworm. 

3.  To  inspirit,  to  encourage. 

"  Both  Whigs  and  Tories  had,  with  few  exceptions,  been 
alarmed  by  the  prospect  of  a  French  invasion,  andcheereil 
by  the  news  of  the  victory  of  the  Boyne."—  Macaulay; 
Hist.  Eiig.,  ch.  xvi. 

4.  To  comfort,  to  console. 

"I  hear  it  in  the  opening  year — 
I  listen,  and  it  cheers  me  long." 

Longfellow:   Woods  in  Winter. 

*5.  To  address,  to  accost. 
"  And  as  to  purpose  now  and  then  it  fell 

Shecfcererf  her,  with,  how,  sister,  what  chere?" 
Wyat :  Of  the  Mean  and  Sure  Estate,  to  John  Points. 

*6.  To  cure  of  a  wound  or  sickness. 
"Achilles  thurgh  chaunce  was  cherit  of  his  wond." 
Destruction  of  Troy,  10,416. 

7.  To   applaud  with  cheers;  to  encourage  with 
applause. 

"  One  fellow  really  cheered  him." — Disraeli:  Coningsby, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

8.  To  urge  on,  to  incite. 

"The  dogs  (oft  cheer' d  in  vain)  desert  the  prey." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xviii.,  1.  675. 

II,  Reflexively;  To  encourage  one's  self;  to  take 
courage. 

"  Achilles  for  the  chop  cherit  hym  not  litle." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  8,643. 

III.  Intransitive  i 

*1.  To  become  glad  or  cheerful. 

"Cheryn,  or  make  good  chere.  Hillaro,  exhillaro,  leti- 
flco." — Prompt.  Parv. 

IT  Frequently  with  up.  0 

"At  sight  of  thee  my  gloomy  soul  cheers  up; 
My  hope:*  revive,  and  gladness  dawns  within  me." 

A.  Philips. 

*2.  To  be  in  any  frame  of  mind ;  to  be  disposed. 

"How  cheer' st  thou,  Jessica." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Veiftce,  UL  5. 

3.  To  utter  a  cheer  of  acclamation. 

"And  e'en  the  ranks  of  Tuscany 
Could  scarce  forbear  to  cheer. 

Macaulug:  Horatius,  xl. 

IF  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to  cheer,  to 
encourage,  and  to  comfort:  "...  To  ctkeer  and 
comfort  have  both  regard  to  the  spirits,  but  the 
latter  differs  in  degree  and  manner:  to  cheer 
expresses  more  than  to  comfort;  the  former  signi- 
fying to  produce  a  lively  sentiment,  the  latter  to 
lessen  or  remove  a  painful  one;  we  are  cheered  in 
the  moments  of  despondency,  whether  from  real 
or  imaginary  causes ;  we  are  comforted  in  the  hour 
of  distress.  Cheering  is  mostly  effected  by  the 
discourse  of  others;  comforting  is  effected  by  the 
actions,  as  well  as  the  words;  of  others.  Nothing 
tends  more  to  cheer  the  drooping  soul  than  endear- 
ing expressions  of  tenderness  from  those  we  love;% 
the  most  effectual  means  of  comforting  the  poor 
and  afflicted,  is  by  relieving  their  wants.  (Cr<tbb: 
F.n'j.  >'//non.) 

$heer,     *cheare,    *9heere,    *9here,    *§her, 
*chiere,  s.    [O.  Fr.  chere,  chiere;  Ital.  cera;  Sp.  & 
Port,  c ara,  from  low  Lat.  cara=a  face ;  Gr.  kara= 
the  head;  Sansc.  f  iros= the  head.] 
*1.  The  face,  the  countenance. 

"  Cheere.    Vu  It  us.  "—Prompt.  Parv. 
"  The  lady  is  rody  in  the  chere." 

Alisaumler,  1.  798. 
*2.  The  expression  of  the  face. 

"  His  cher  f ul  oft  con  chaunge." 

>'/Yf;mr(i/MP,  71L 

"  Pale  at  the  sudden  sight,  she  changed  her  cheer." 
Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  viii. 

*3.  A  state  of  feeling  or  spirits. 

"  Then  were  they  all  of  good  cheer,  and  they  also  took 
some  meat." — Acts  xxvii.  36. 

4.  A  joyful  or  cheerful   state   of  mind;   gaiety, 
alacrity. 

"  I  have  not  that  alacrity  of  spirit, 
Nor  cheer  of  mind,  that  I  was  wont  to  have." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  3. 

"  His  voice  had  lost  its  ring,  the  cteer  was  out  of  it." — 
O.  Macdonatd:  Paul  Faber,  vol.  iii.,  ch.3,  p.  38. 

*5.  An  invitation  to  gaiety. 
"  You  do  not  give  the  cheer,  the  feast  is  sold 
That  is  not  often  vouched,  while  'tis  a  making, 
'Tis  given  with  welcome." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

6.  An  entertainment;  things  provided  calculated 
to  raise  the  spirits  or  increase  gaiety. 

"  Greet  cheere  made  oure  ost  us  everichon." 

CIUIHHC?I':  C.  T.t  749. 

" .  .  .  were  just  sitting  down  to  their  Christmas 
cheer,  .  .  ."— Macaiilay:  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  xvi. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who.     s6n;     mate,    cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     sa,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


cheer 
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cheese-room 


7.  Encouragement  or  applause  expressed  loudly 
•with  the  voice.  [HURRAH. J 

"  The  Long1  Serpent  was  she  christened, 
'Mid  the  rcmrof  cheer  oncheer." 

Longfellow;  Tales  of  a  Wayside /nn; 
Sa<ja  of  King  Oluf,  xiii. 

*9heer,  *§heere,  *9here,  o.  [Fr.  cher,  fern. 
<?here,  from  Lat.  cams.]  Dear,  valued. 

"A  most  fheere  hynde,  and  a  most  kindeli  hert  calf." — 
Wyclfffe;  Proverbs,  v.  19. 

9heered,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CHEER,  i*.] 
9heer  -er,  s.    [Eng.  cheer;  -er.] 

1.  Gen.:  He  who  or  that  which  cheers  or  gladdens. 

"  Prime  cheerer,  light, 
Of  all  material  beings  first  and  best." 

Thomson:  Summer. 

2.  Spec. :  Brandy  and  water,  a  tumbler  of  toddy, 
or  anything  similar. 

"...    and  another  cheerer,  as  Dinmont  termed  it  in 
his  country  phrase,  of  brandy  and  water." — Scott;  Ouy 
•nig,  ch.  xziv. 

$heer  -ful,      *  9heare  -ful,       *  $heere'-ful, 
*9heere  -full,  a.    [Eng.  cheer;  -ful(l).] 
I.  Subjectively: 

1.  Of  the  mind  or  spirits:  Gay,  full  of  life. 

"The  next  morning  she  found  him  cheerful  and  reso- 
lute."— Macau  lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Of  the  looks,  <£c. :   Having  an  appearance  of 
gaiety;  expressing  or  denoting  cheerfulness;  aris- 
ing from  pleasure  or  joy. 

"A  merry  heart  maketh  &  cheerful  countenance  .  .  ." 
— Prov.  xv.  13. 

II.  Objec,:  Inspiring  cheerfulness;  cheering,  glad- 
den ing. 

*'The  cheerful  psaltery  bring  along, 

And  harp  with  pleasant  string." 

Miltuti:  Trans.;  Ps.  lixxi. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  clteerful, 
'/.  sprightly,  and  gay :  "  Cheerful  marks  an  un- 
ruffled How  of  spirits ;  with  mirth  there  is  more  of 
tumult  and  noise ;  with  sprightlincss  there  is  more 
buoyancy;  gaiety  comprehends  mirth  and  indul- 
gence. A  cheerful  person  smiles ;  the  merry  person 
hiu^hs ;  the  spriyhtly  person  dances  ;  t\\ogay  person 
takes  his  pleasure.  .  .  .  Cheerfulness  is  an  hab- 
itual state  of  the  mind;  mirth  is  an  occasional 
elevation  of  the  spirits:  sprightUness  lies  in  tlio 
temperature  and  flow  of  the  blood;  gaiety  depends 

altogether  on  external  circumstances 

Spriohtline&s  and  mirth  are  seldom  employed  but  in 
the  proper  sense  as  respects  persons;  but  cheerful 
and  gnu  arc  extended  to  different  objects;  as  a 
cheerful  prospect,  a  cheerful  room,  gay  attire,  a  gay 
•  y<*y  colors,  &c. 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  cheerful  and  glad 
see  GLAD. 

9he'er'-ful-l?,  *Shear  -rul-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  cheer- 
ful; -ly.]  In  a  cheerful  manner;  with  gaiety  or 
liveliness;  readily  or  with  alacrity. 

"Men  of  rank  and  ability  .  .  .  while  they  decline 
the  jurisdiction  of  dark  cabal  on  their  actions  and  their 
fortunes,  will,  for  both,  chearfully  put  themselves  upon 
their  country." — Burke;  On  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Dis- 
contents. 

9heer  -fill-ness,  *§here  -ful-nesse,  *.  [Eng. 
clti-erful;  -ness.'}  The  quality  of  being  cheerful  or 
in  good  spirit^. 

"  But,  when  he  ended,  there  was  in  his  face 
Such  easy  cheerfulness,  a  look  so  mild." 

Wui-'listeorth:  Excursions,  bk.  i. 

9hSer'-I-iy  *9her-e-lle,  adv.  [Eng. cheery ;-ly.] 
With  good  will ;  heartily. 

"  They  ckerelit  chaunt,  and  rymes  at  random  fling, 
The  fruitfull  spawne  of  their  rauke  fantasies." 

.Sj.r,,s,-r.-  The  Tears  of  the  Muses;  Terpsichore. 

If  Now  used  chiefly  by  sailors. 

"  Come,  cheerily,  boys,  about  our  business." 

BeauiH.  A- Ft..-  L<t.  Fr.  Lawyer. 

tSheer -I-ness,  s.     [Eng.  cheery:    -ness.]     The 
quality  of  being  cheery  or  cheerful ;  cheerfulness. 
"It  was    borne  .with   a  smiling    patience,    a    hopeful 
finesaot  spirit."— Miss  Mitford;  Oin-  I'iHaye,  i.  113. 

9heer'-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [CHEER,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  At  pr.  p*tr.  <£  fHtrtici/t   adj.:   (In  senses 

ponding  to  those  of  the  verb.) 
"  To  the  firm  sanction  of  thy  fate  attend  ! 
An  exile  thou,  nor  cheer iny  face  of  friend." 

1'ope.-  Homer'*  Odyssey,  bk.  iv.,  1.  639-40. 
C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  comforting,  gladdening,  or  consol- 
ing. 

2.  The  act  of  applauding  with  cheers  ;  a  cheer. 
"Deafening  applause  and  chevrimj  greeted  this  senti- 
ment."— London  Standard. 


*3.  A  rural  feast  or  merry-making. 

"Feasts  which  they  called  barley-feasts,  wherein  they 
diil  sacrifice  for  or  with  their  barley,  and  so  be  the  feast- 
ings,  meetings,  Audcheerinys  called  in  our  barley-hnrvt-sis 
at  this  day."—  Withals;  Dictionarie,  ed.  1608,  p.  84. 

t9hSer'-lng-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  cheering,  '  -ly.]  In  a 
cheering  or  encouraging  manner. 

*'  Abroad,  how  cheeringly  the  sunshine  lay 
Upon  the  open  lawns." 

Wordsworth;  Prelude,  vi. 

*9heer  -Ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  cheer;  -ish;  -ness.'} 
Cheerfulness,  cheeriuess. 

"  There  ia  no  Christian  duty  that  is  not  to  be  seasoned 
and  set  off  with  cheerishness."  —  Milton:  Doct.  and  Dis.  of 
Divorce. 

9heer  -less,  a.  [Eng.  cheer;  -less.]  Unattended 
with  any  joy,  comfort,  or  cheerfulness;  dull, 
gloomy,  dispiriting. 

"  He  saw  Menalcas  come  with  heavy  pace, 
Wet  were  his  eyes,  and  cheerless  was  his  face." 

Dryden.-  On  the  Death-  of  Amyntas,  10,  11. 

*9heer'-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  cheerless;  -ness,]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  cheerless,  gloomy,  or  dis- 
piriting. 

9heer-ll-ness,s.  [Eo.g.  cheerly;  -ness.]  Cheerful- 
ness. 

"A  cheerlineas  did  with  her  hopes  arise." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wars.  viii.  65. 

*9heer  -ly\  *9hear'-lyS  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  cheer; 
-?!/.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Cheering,  enlivening,  cheerful. 

"  Hurdles  to  weave,  and  cheerly  shelters  raise, 
Thy  vacant  hours  require." 

Dyer:  The  Fleece,  i. 

2.  Free  from  gloom  or  despondency,  gay. 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Cheerfully,  merrily. 

"  Hear  a  song  that  echoes  cheerly 
From  the  river  winding  clearly," 

Ti-ntujson;  The  Lady  of  Shalott  . 

2.  Cheerily,  with  alacrity,  briskly. 

"  Fetch  me  his  head  that  having  bless'd  mine  eye 
With  that  revenge,  I  may  the  cheerlyer  die." 

Beaumont:  Psyche,  8,  302. 

9heer  -y\  a.    [Eng.  cheer;  -y.] 

1.  Subjectively:  Full  of  spirits,  gay,  cheerful. 
"...    he  seemed  for  a  while  after  to  be    a   little 

cheery."  —  Bunyan.-  Pilgrim's  Pi-ogress,  pt.  ii. 

2.  Objectively:  Cheering,  inspiriting. 

"  Come,  let  us  hie,  and  quaff  a  cheery  bowl; 
Let  cyder  new  wash  sorrow  from  thy  soul." 

Gay.-  Pastorals. 

9hees.e,  *Ches.e,  a.  &  a.  [A.  S.  c£se,  cyse;  O.  Sax. 
kiwi  kh'si;  Dut.  kaas;  Gor.  kase;  M.  H.  Ger.  kaese; 
O.  H.Ger,  chasi;  Sp.  gueso;  Ital.  caciot  cosio,  from 
Lat.  caseus  ;  Gael,  caise  ;  Ir.  cais  ;  Wei.  caws  ;  Corn. 
fees;  Armor,  cans;  Basque  gazta,  gaztaya^  gasna. 


A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  curd  or  caseins  of   milk,  with   variable 
quantities  of  butter  and  common  salt,  pressed  into 
molds  and  ripened  by  keeping.    The  various  kinds 
of  cheese  diif  er  chiefly  in  the  mode  of  manufacture, 
the  amount  of  fat  which  they  contain,  and  in  the 
flavor,  which  is  due  partly  to  the  food,  and  partly 
to  the  breed  of  the  animal.    In  this  country,  and  in 
England,  cheese  is  made  from  the  milk  of  the  cow, 
but  on  tho  continent  of  Europe  it  is  made  from 
goat's  milk  and  ewe  s  milk,  while  in  Arabia  it  is 
prepared  from  the  milk  of  the  camel  and  the  mare. 
There  are  throe  kinds  of  cheese,  viz..  whole-milk, 
skim-milk,  and  cream-chee.se.    Whole-milk  cheese 
is  made  from  unskimmed  milk  and  contains  from  20 
to  40  per  cent,  of  fat  or  cream,  and  30  to  50  per  cent. 
of  caseine.    Skim-milk  cheese  is  poor  in  fat,  con- 
taining from  1  to  4  per  cent.  Cream-cheese  contains 
from  60  to  70  per  cent. 

Authorities  differ  as  to  the  dietetic  value  of 
cheese,  some  affirming  that  it  is  very  indigestible, 
while  others  assort  that  it  assists  digestion.  Its 
digestibilily,  however,  varies  with  its  age,  its  tex- 
ture, and  its  composition,  and  it  is  possible  that  it 
may  produce  different  effects  on  different  persons-*. 
Cream-cheese  is  more  digestible  than  any  other 
kind  of  cheese,  owing  to  its  containing  less  caseine. 

Cheese  is  rarely  adulterated.  To  suit  the  public 
taste  it  is  frequently  colored  with  annatto,  or  some 
other  vegetable  color,  and  so  l<m^  as  the  coloring 
matter  is  not  injurious,  it  cannot  be  considered  an 
adulteration. 

2.  (Sing,  cheese,  or  more  frequently  pi.  cheeses')  : 
Tho  fruit  of  two  species  of  Mallow—  (1)  Malva  syl- 
w*ti'i#<  and  (2)  M.  rotundi  folia. 

IT  To  make  a  chet'gc  :    To  make  a  low  courtesy. 

"She  and  her  sister  both  made  these  cheeses  in  compli- 
ment to  the  new-comer,  and  with  much  stately  agility."— 
Thackeray. 

B.  As  adj.:  (Sec  the  compounds.) 


Cheese-hopper. 


Cheese-board,  s.    The  cover  of  the  cheese-vat. 

cheese-bowl,  *che  bole,  *chesse-bolle, 
*chese-bolle,  s.  Two  species  of  Poppy— (1)  Pap- 
aver  somniferwn,  (2)  P.  Khceas. 

cheese-cake,  *chese-cake,  s.  A  sweet  confec- 
tion, made  of  soft  curds,  sugar,  and  butter. 

"The  difference  between  a  gentleman  that  should 
make  cheese-cakes,  and  raise  paste,  and  u  lady  that  reads 
Locke,  and  understands  the  mathematics."—  Spectator. 
No.  242. 

If  Cheese-cake  grass :  A  provincial  name  for  Bird's- 
foot  trefoil,  Lotus  corniculatus, 

Cheese-cement,  s.  A  kind  of  glue,  particularly 
serviceable  in  joining  broken  china,  wood  that  is 
exposed  to  wet,  painter's  panels,  boards,  &c. 

cheese-cutter,  s. 

1.  A  device  used  in  cheese-making  for  breaking 
the  curd  into  small  pieces  that  the  whey  may  more 
readily  exude.    (Kniyht.) 

2.  A  curved  slice  for  cutting  cheese. 

3.  A  boy's  cap  with  a  long  curved  peak.    (Slang.) 

*cheese-fat.  *cheese-fatte,  *chese-fatte,  s. 
[CHEESE-VAT.J 

"  Chesefatte.    Casearfum,  flscina"— Prompt.  Part*." 

cheese-fly,  s. 

Entom. :  A  small  black  insect,  Piophila  casei.  It 
is  of  the  family  Muscida*.  [CHEESE-HOPPER.] 

cheese-hake,  s.  A  frame  for  drying  cheeses 
when  newly  made.  [HAKE.] 

cheese-hoop,  s.  An  open-ended  cylinder,  made 
usually  of  wood,  in  which  curds  are  pressed,  to 
expel  the  whey  and  acquire  a  form. 

cheese-hopper,  s. 

1.  The  larva  of  the  cheese-fly, 
Piophila  casei  (q.  v.).    It  feeds 
on  cheese.    Tho  term  hopper  is 
added   because   of  the   long 
bounds  is  makes,  the  process 
being  that  the  animal  contracts 
itself  into  a  hoop  and  then  sud- 
denly straightens  itself  again. 
The  perfect  insect  is  the  cheese- 
fly  (Q.V.).    (Dallas.) 

2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  perfect  insect  of  Piophila 

casei  by  those  who  know  the  connection  between 
it  and  the  larva. 

cheese-knife,  s.  A  largo  spatula,  used  in  dairies 
to  break  down  the  curd. 

cheese-lep,  *chese-lep,  *cheslep,  s.   A  bag  in 
which  rennet  for  cheese  is  kept. 
"  A  Cheslep;  tact  is. "—Cat  hoi.  Anglicum, 

cheese-mite,  s. 

Entom.:  Acarus  domesticus,  a  minute  wingless 
spider,  found  abundantly  in  old  cheese,  the  powder 
of  which  consists  entirely  of  them, 
with  their  eggs  and  excrements. 
The  body  is  soft,  oval,  and  of  a 
whitish  color,  furnished  with  long 
feathery  hairs. 

cheese-monger,  s.   One  who 
deals  in  cheese. 

cheese-mold,  s. 

1.  Blue  mold  of  cheese. 

2.  Bot.:    A  hyphomycetous    fun- 
gal, AspergiUus  gJaucus. 

cheese-paring,  cheeseparing,  cheese-mite. 
8.  &  a. 

A.  Assubst.:  A  paring  or  thin  rind  of  cheese. 
"...    like  a  man    made    after  supper  of   a  chee-se- 

purtng    .    .    .  "—Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  ill.  2. 

B.  --is  adjective  : 

1.  Lit.:  Paring  or  cutting  off  the  rind  of  cheese. 

2.  Fig.:  Niggardly,  mean,  miserly. 

"  During  many  years  of  a  cheeseparing  administra- 
tion."— London  Standard. 

Cheese-press,  8.    The  press  in  which  the  curds 
are  pressed  in  tho  manufacture  of  cheese. 
cheese-rack,  R.  The  same  as  CHEESE-HAKE  (q.  v.). 
"  My  kirnstaff  now  stands  gizzen'd  at  the  door, 
My  cheese-rack  toom  that  ne'er  was  toom  before."    » 

]-\>r{/t<H*<»i:    J'lfins,  ii.  3. 

cheese-rennet,  cheese-rennlng,  cheese-run- 
ning, 8. 

Hot.:  A  name  applied  to  a  plantj  Ladies'  Bed- 
straw,  Galiumvcr'nn.  in  allusion  to  its  property  of 
coagulating  milk,  for  which  purpose  it  was  actually 
formerly  used.  [UXNNXT.  ] 

Cheese-room  (1),  s.  A  room  where  cheeses  are 
kept. 

cheese-room  (2),  s.    [Etymol.  unknown.] 

Hot.:  A  common  provincial  name  for  the  Hor?o- 
mushroom,  Agaricus  arcensis,  which  grows  in  largo 
i  in^rs,  often  many  yards  in  diameter.  It  is  known 


boll,    bc^y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     96!!,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     siu,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  -  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bpl,     del. 


cheese-shelf 

from  tho  true  mushroom  by  its  large  size,  paler 
gills,  generally  thick  rings,  which  are  double  at  the 
base,  but  especially  by  their  turning  yellow  when 
bruised.  It  is  largely  used  as  an  article  of  food, 
and  when  properly  dressed,  and  eaten  in  moderate 
quantities,  with  plenty  of  bread  to  insure  mastica- 
tion, is  excellent.  (Treas.  of  Bot.^  etc.) 

cheese  -shelf,  s.  One  constructed  for  holding 
cheeses  during  the  process  of  ripening.  Ingenuity 
has  been  exercised  in  saving  the  time  in  turning  tho 
cheeses  singly  day  by  day,  by  inverting  the  whole 
shelf  with  its.  row  of  cheeses.  [CHEESE-TURNER.] 

*chee8e-toaster,  s.  A  ludicrous  name  for  a 
sword. 

"I'll  drive  my  cheese-toaster  through  his  body."  —  Thack- 
eray: Virginians,  ch.  x. 

Cheese-turner,  s.  A  shelf  capable  of  being  in- 
verted, so  as  to  turn  over  the  cheeses  laid  upon  it  — 
a  daily  duty  during  the  progress  of  the  ripening  of 
the  cheese. 

cheese-vat,  *cheese-fatte,  *ches-fatt,  .-*.  The 
vat  or  frame  in  which  the  curds  are  confined  while 
being  pressed  into  cheese. 

"  His  sense  occasions  the  careless  rustic  to  jndge  the  sun 
x  no  bigger  than  a  cheeaevat."  —  Glanville. 

chees.  -ft  a.  f  [Eng.  chees(e);  •y.']  Having  the 
nature  or  form  "of  cheese. 

'  Acids  mixed  with  them  precipitate  a  tophaceous  chalky- 
matter,  but  not  a  cheesy  substance."  —  Arbuthnot;  On  AH' 
ments. 

t9heet,  v.  i.  [Formed  from  the  sound.]  To  emit  a 
chirrup,  as  a  bird. 

$heet,  interj.  [From  Fr.  chat=a  cat(?).]  A  call 
addressed  to  a  cat  when  one  wishes  her  to 
approach.  Generally  reduplicated  cheet,  cheet. 

chee-tah,  chee-ta,  fclie-tah,  s.  [Hindust. 
chitcit  cognate  with  r/n'<Ja=spotted,  and  rhhit  -;\ 
spot;  Mahratta  chlta;  Sansc.  tshitraka=tho 
cheetah.]  [CHETAH.] 

Zo&l.  :  An  East  Indian  name  for  two  species  of 
feline  animals,  Felfa  leopardus,  the  Leopard,  and 
Feliajubatcii  the  Hunting  Leopard.  The  latter  is 
the  one  designated  by  the  name  in  this  country. 
[LEOPARD.]  It  is  found  in  Africa  as  well  as  South- 
ern Asia.  It  is  sometimes  called  Cyncelunisjubatus. 

9  lief,  s.  [Fr.=cluef.]  A  title  frequently  applied 
to  a  head  or  professional  cook. 

chef  d'orchestre.  *.  [Fr.]  (1)  The  leader;  (2) 
conductor  of  an  orchestra.  (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

chef-doeuvre  (pron.  sha-dovr;  pi.  chefs- 
d  ceuvre),  s,  [Fr.,  lit.  a  chief  or  masterpiece  of 
work.J  A  masterpiece  ;  a  work  of  superior  excel- 
lence in  art,  literature,  <fcc. 

*chef-froun,  *shaf-froun,  *saf-e"r-6n,  s.  [Fr. 
chaperon=a.  hood,  a  French  hood  for  a  woman  ; 
also  any  hood,  bonnet,  or  letico  cap.  (Cotgrave.)] 
A  kind  of  ornamental  head-dress  for  ladies. 

*cheif  -tyme,  s.  [O.  Scotch  rfce/y=chief,  and  tyme 
=time.]  The  time  of  one's  being  chief,  one's  reign, 
a  reign. 

Chei-lan  -the-se,  s.pL  [Mod.  Lat.ctei7anf/i(e*), 
and  fern.  pi.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  section  of  polypodiaceous  ferns,  in  which 
the  sori  are  punctiform  at  the  apices  of  the  veins, 
and  covered  oy  indusia.  Type,  Cheilanthes, 

Chel-lan'-thes,  8.  [From  Gr.  cteilo8=a  lip,  and 
anthos=a  flower.] 

Bot  .  :  A  genus  of  polypodiaceous  ferns,  the  typical 
one  of  the  group  Cneilanthete.  The  species,  which 
aro  numerous, 
are  spread  over 
the  tropical 
and  temperate 
regions  of  the 
Old  and  New 
Worlds.  They 
are  for  tho 
most  part 
dwarf  plants, 
inhabiting  dry 
roc  ky  situa- 
tions. The  dis- 
t  ingui  sh  ing 
features  of  the 
genus  consist 
in  its  produc- 
inff  small 
punctiform 


Cheilanthes. 

•  Chellanthes  argrntea  (portion  of  un- 

demide  of  frond.) 
'  «'«<"•/»'«  /"'•»«»«  <•"«<>   fertUe 

^gment  enlarged). 

comins  membranaceous  and  bent  over  them  to  form 
tho  indusia,  which  are  either  linear  and  continuous, 
or  take  tho  shape  of  roundish  lobes. 

chel-16  dac  -tjl-us,  s.    [Gr.  ch<?i;os=a  lip  ;  dak- 
tylit^—a  finger.] 


close      to      the 
mririn    nf    tlio 

frond  "he  mar?    2'  «'«<"•/»'« 
gin    itself     be- 
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Ichthy.:  A  germs  of  ovate-bodied  fishes  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Cluctonidce.  They  have  small 
mouths  aud  dorsal  fins,  with  numerous  spiny  rays. 

Chel  l6-dlp  -tSr-iis,  s.  [Gr.  cheilos=a  lip;  dip- 
feros=donble-finned,  from  rfi's=twice,  andpteron=a 
wing,  a  fin.  | 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  Acanthopterygious  fishes, 
belonging  to  the  Percidse  or  Perch  family.  Most  of 
the  species  inhabit  the  Indian  seas. 

chel-log  -na-tha,  s.    [CHILOGNATHA.] 

*Chei-l8s'-9yph-us,  s.  [Or.  cheilos  =  a  lip,  a 
brink,  an  edge,  andst«p/ios=a  cup.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Jungermannicse  (Hepaticfe), 
founded  upon  Jungermannici  polyanthus  (Linn.), 
which  is  not  infrequent  in  wet  places.  (Griff.  <£ 
Henfrey.) 

*CheI  l&-Stom  -a-ta,  s.  [Gr.  cheilos  =  a  lip,  an 
edge,  and  sfoma=a  mouth.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  A  sub-order  of  Infundibulate  (Marino) 
Polyzoa,  having  the  orifice  of  the  cell  filled  with  a 
thin  membranous  or  calcareous  plate,  with  a  curved 
mouth,  furnished  with  a  movable  lip.    It  is  divided 
into  two  sections:  (1)  Articulata,  containing  the 
families  Salicornariaite  and  Cellulariadte,  and  (2) 
the   Inarticulata,  containing   numerous   families. 

[INAKTICULATA.] 

2.  Palce-ont. :  Representatives  of  the  Cheilostomata 
seem  to  have  come  into  existence  as  early  as  the 
Silurian  times,  but  most  of  the  species  fouiid  have 
been  Cretaceous  or  Tertiary. 

*chel-l6-stom'-a-tous,  a.  [Gr.  cheilos=a  lip, 
and  3f0nm=a  mouth.]  Of  the  nature  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  Cheilostomata  (q.  v.). 

"Theovicell  ieastructure  especially  characteristic  of 
the  cheitostomatous  polyzoa." — Nicholson:  Palaont.  (2d 
oil.),  ii.  418. 

9heim,  v.  t.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  Eng.  chine 
(q.  v.).  To  divide  equally,  especially  in  cutting 
down  the  backbone  of  an  animal. 

9heip,  chepe,  s.  [CHEIP,  «.]  A  chirping,  squeak- 
ing, or  creaking. 

fheip  (1),  gheep,  cliepe,  v.  S.    [From  the  sound.] 

1.  To  peep,  to  chirp,  as  young  birds  in  the  nest. 
"The  garruling  of  the  stirlene  gart  the  sparroa  cheip." 

— Compl.  Scotland,  p.  60. 

2.  To  squeak  with  a  shrill  and  feeble  voice. 
"...    the  maxim   of  the    Douglasses,    that    it  was 

'better  to  hear  the  lark  sing,  than  the  mouse  cheep,'  was 
adopted  by  every  border  chief." — Border  Minstrelsy, 
Pref.  luvi. 

3.  To  mutter  (applied  metaphorically  to  man). 

"  Thair  wyfis  hes  maistery, 
That  thay  dar  nawayis  cheip." 

Ba.nna.tyne:  Poems,  p.  179,  St.  7. 

4.  To  creak.    In  this  sense  shoes  are  said  to  cheip 
when  they  retain  the  music  of  the  last.    A  door  is 
also  said  to  cheip  when  the  sound  occasioned  by  its 
motion  grates  the  ear. 

*C,heip  (2) ,  v.  t.    [CHEAP,  «.]    To  buy  or  sell. 
cheip,  s.    [CHEEP,  «.] 
eheip'-er,  B.    [Cheip  (1),  v. ;  -or.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  The  Cricket,  an  insect  so  named  from 
the  noise  it  makes. 

2.  Bot. :  The  Bog-iris,  so  called  because  children 
make  a  shrill  noise  with  its  leaves. 

$help  -!ng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CHEEPING.] 

cheir,  s.    [From  Gr.  cAeir=the  hand.] 

Wildcheir:  The  Wallflower,  Cheiranthus  cheiri. 

Cheir-a-can  -thfis,  s.  [From  Gr.efce»Y=the  hand, 
and  akantha=a  thorn,  a  prickle.] 

Palozont. :  A  genus  of  ganoid  fishes  founded  by 
Aga^iz  for  species  from  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of 
Gowrie  in  Forfarshire,  Scotland,  and  of  the  Orkney 
Islands. 

che'ir-an  -ther-a,  «.  [Gr.  cheir=a  hand;  Lat. 
anthera=an  anther,  from  Gr.  anfhcros=blooming.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Pittosporaceap,  containing  an 
Australian  undershrub  with  erect  stems  and  nar- 
rowly linear  acute  leaves ;  peduncles  terminal,  with 
small  blue  corymbose  flowers;  calyx  of  five  sr]>n!.- ; 
petals  and  stamens  five  each;  fruit  dry,  two-celled. 

che'ir-an  -thus,  s.  [Gr.  cftei'r=the  hand,  and 
anthos=a  flower.] 

Bot. '  A  genus  of  cruciferous  flowers,  of  which 
Cheiranthus  cheiri,  the  Wallflower,  is  well  known. 
In  its  wild  state  the  flowers  are  always  single  and 
of  a  bright  yellow  color,  but  the  cultivated  plants 
produce  a  wide  variety  of  tints.  The  Wallflower  is 
by  some  supposed  to  be  the  Viola  of  the  Latin  poets. 
[WALLFLOWER.] 

*chei'r-6-gal  -e-us,  s.  [Gr.  clteir=the  hand,  and 
gale<ix=a  young  weasel  or  Kitten.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Quadrumana  belonging  to  the 
Lemuridap  (q.  v.). 

chei'r-oT-ep-Is,  s.  [Gr.  cheir=ti\e  hand,  and 
Jepis=a  scale.] 


ivement 
Hist. 


cheiropterous 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes  found  in  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Morayshire,  Scotland,  and  the 
Orkney  Islands.  (Millfr:  Old  Ri'il  Xu/ulxtone,  ch. 
iv.)  It  is  doubtfully  referred  to  the  Lepedosteida?. 
It  is  akin  to  Palseoniscus. 

Cheir-Ol-d-gf,  s.  [Gr.  cheir  =  tbe  hand,  and 
logos=a  discourse,  a  treatise.]  A  treatise  on  the 
language  of  the  hands;  also  a  mode  of  conversing 
witn  manual  signs  practiced  by  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Cheiir-om  -jf-dSB,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  cheir- 
omys (q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee..] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  mammals,  order  Quadrumana, 
tribe  or  section  Strepsirhina. 

'Cheir  -o-mjfs,  s.  [Gr.  cheir^a  hand,  and  mus— 
a  rat.] 

ZoOl. :  The  genus  containing  the  Aye-aye,  a  singu- 
lar animal  inhabiting  Madagascar.  It  is  the  Aye- 
aye  Squirrel  of  Pennant.  Swainson  classed  it 
among  the  Rodentia  or  Glires ;  it  is  now  placed 
near  tne  Lemurs.  It  is  Cheiromys  madogascarien- 
sis,  formerly  called  Sciurus  madagascariensis.  Its 
large  and  flat  ears  resemble  those  of  a  bat,  while  its 
habits  approach  those  of  the  squirrels.  It  is  of  a 
musk -brown  color  mixed  with  black  and  ash-gray ; 
tail  black. 

Chel-r6-nec  -te§,  s.  [Gr.  cfteiV=tho  hand ;  nechs 
—to  swim.] 

1.  Ichthy. :  The  Frog-fish,  the  name  given  by  Cu- 
vier  to  a  genus  of  Acantheropterygian  fishes,  com- 
prising some  of  those  fishes  popularly  known  under 
the  name  of  Anglers.    They  are  most  grotesquely 
and  hideously  shaped,  having  the  pectoral  fins  sup- 
ported like  short  feet  on  peduncles,  by  means  of 
which  they  can  creep  over  mud  or  sand  when  left 
dry  by  the  receding  tide.    [ANGLER.] 

2.  Zo6l.:  A  name  given  by  Illiger  to  a  genus  of 
marsupial   animals,  the  opossums,  in  which  the 
hinder  legs  are  webbed.    [DIDELPHIDJE.] 

chei-rou'-o-my1,  8.  [Gr.  cheir=il\&  hand;  ?jowfw 
=  a  law,  a  regulation.]  The  management  of  the 
hands  with  appropriate  movements  and  gestures  in 
speaking. 

"  Chfironomy  or  the  decorous  and  expressive  movi 
of  the  hands  being  especially  practiced." — Grote: 
Greece,  ch.  xxix. 

chel-rft-pleiir'-I-a,  s.  [Gr.  cfc«'r=hand;  pleura 
=  a  rib.] 

Bot. :  A  synonym  of  Anapansia,  applied  to  A. 
vespertilio,  and  A.  bicuspis,  two  ferns  which  are 
remarkable  in  bearing  fronds  of  a  form  resembling 
bats'-wings. 

•cheir  -ft-pedf,  *chelr-op  -6d-a,  s.  pi.  [From 
Gr.  cftei'r=the  hand,  and  potts,  genit.  podos=n  foot.] 

ZoOl. :  Ogilby's  name  for  the  mammals  possessed 
of  hands,  all  of  which  ho  brings  together^  dividing 
them  again  into  Bimana  (two-handed,  including 
man) ;  Quadrumana  (four-handed,  including  mon- 
keys) ;  Pedimana  {foot-handed,  including  the  le- 
murs, cebidae,  the  cheiromys,  and  the  didelphtdap). 
His  views  have  not  been  adopted  by  other  zoolo- 
gists. 

cheiir-op'-6-dIst, ».    [CHIROPODIST.] 
tcheir-Sp'-ter,  s.    [CHEIROPTERA.]    A  mammal 

belonging  to  the  order  Cheiroptera  (q.  v.). 
Che'ir-op  -ter-a,   «.  pi.    [Gr.   ch*ir=the    hand; 

pteron—a  wing.] 

1.  ZoOl. :  -The  name  of  a  natural  order  or  tribe  of 
mammiferous  animals,  having  the  fingers  elongated 
for  the  expansion  of  membranes  which  act  as  wings. 
It  contains    the 

bats.  They  are 
widely  spread 
over  the  globe. 
Generally  speak- 
ing they  remain  in 
concealment  dur- 
ing the  day  in 
hollow  trees,  cav- 
erns, ruins,  <fec., 
and  flit  forth  at 
dusk  to  seek  thoir 
prey,  which  con- 
sists principally 
of  flies.  The  gen- 
era and  speciesare 
numerous.  The 
Cheiroptera  are 
divided  primarily 
into  Frugivorous 
Bats  and  Insectivorous  Bats,  the  first  tribe  contain- 
ing only  one  family,  Pteropida1  itlm  Fox-hats,  or 
Roussettes),  and  the  second  three,  viz..  Vespertili- 
onidse  or  Typical  Bats,  the  Rhinolophida1  or  Horse- 
shoe Bats,  and  Phyllostomidse,  Vampire  Bats  or 
Vampires. 

2.  Palceont.  t  Bats  have  been  found   as  early  as 
the  Eocene. 

Che'ir-op'-ter-ous,  a.  [  Eng.  cheiropter(a} ; 
-ous.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  cheiroptera ;  having 
elongated  fingers  or  toes  for  the  expansion  of  mem- 
branes which  act  as  wings. 


Cheiropter. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    her,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    s'ire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     wi6,     s&n;     mute,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     cflr.     rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian.      ».     oe  =  e:     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw 


cheirospora 

Cheir-6s  -p5r-a,  s.  [Gr.  cheir=thc  hand;  spora 
caaeed.] 

But. :  A  genus  of  Molancouiei  (Coniomycetous 
Funsi),  growing  upon  the  twigs  of  the  beech.  The 
heads  are  formed  of  chains  of  spores,  like  a  Pencil- 
lium.  (Griff,  cfr  Henfrey.) 

cheir-6-ste  -mon,  s.  [Gr.  c7«?iV=hand ;  stemon^ 
a  stamen.  So  called  from  the  hand-like  form  of  the 
anthers.] 

Dot. :  A  genus  of  Sterculiads,  of  which  Cheiroste- 
mon  platanoides,  the  Hand-flower  tree,  or  Mac- 
palxpchitlquahuitl  of  the  Mexicans,  is  the  sole 
species.  It  is  a  tree  growing  thirty  or  more  feet  in 
height,  and  having  plane-like  leaves  of  a  deep  green 
color  on  the  upper  surface,  but  colored  underneath 
with  a  rust-colored  scurf  composed  of  star-like 
hairs ;  each  leaf  being  about  six  inches  long  by  five 
broad,  deeply  indented  at  the  base,  and  divided  at 
the  margin  into  from  three  to  seven  blunt-rounded 
lobes.  The  flowers  are  two  inches  long,  by  as  much 
broad,  with  a  leathery  rusty-red, cup-shaped  calyx : 
stamens  bright-red,  united  for  about  one-third  of 
their  length,  and  then  separated  into  five  curved 
claw-liko  rays,  bearing  some  slight  resemblance  to 
the  human  hand.  Forests  of  the  tree  exist  near  the 
city  of  Guatemala.  (Treas  of  Sot.) 

cheiir-6-sty1 -Us,  s.  [Gr.  cheir= the  hand;  stylos 
=  a  style.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  terrestrial  orchids,  consisting  of 
little  plants,  with  the  habit  of  Aneectochilus,  to 
which  it  is  nearly  allied.  It  has  the  three  sepals 
united  into  a  short  tube,  from  the  front  of  which 
hangs  down  a  lip  divided  into  narrow  lobes. 

cheir-o-ther'-I-uni,  s.  [Gr.  cAeir  =  the  hand; 
thSrion=a  wilctbeast.  ] 

Palceont. :  A  name  given  to  an  animal  whose  foot- 
prints, resembling  those  of  a  hand,  are  found  im- 
pressed on  Now  Red  Sandstone  on  the  European 
Continent  and  in  England.  It  is  considered  by  Pro- 
fessor Owen  to  have  been  a  large  Batrachian  reptile, 
for  which  he  proposes  the  name  Labyrinthodqn, 
from  the  peculiar  labyrinthian  structure  of  its 
teeth.  [LABYRIXTHODON.] 

Cheir-iir  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  cheirurus 
(q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufF.  -idee.] 

Palceont.:  A  f  amily  of  Trilobites.  The  head  shield 
is  well  developed,  and  there  are  eleven,  ten,  or 
twelve  body  rings. 

cheir-ur  -fis,  s.  [From  Gr.  cheir  =  a  hand,  and 
oura=a  tail.] 

PolCBtm  t. :  A  genus  of  Trilobites,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Cheirurida?.  It  is  found  in  the  Silurian. 

chek-mak,  s.   [Turkish .  ] 

Fabrics :  A  Turkish  fabric  of  silk  and  gold 
thread,  mixed  with  cotton. 

che-la,  chele,  s.    [Gr.  cfte(e=aclaw.] 

1.  Sing.  (Of  the  form  chele)  (Owen):   One  of  the 
bifid   claws    of    the    Crustacea,    Scorpions,    &c. 
[CHILI.] 

2.  PI.   Chols>:     The    modified    fourth    pair    of 
thoracic  limbs  in  lobsters  and  their  allies ;    the 
modified  mandibles  in  scorpions.   (Huxley.) 

3.  Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  Sal- 
monidse,  sub-family  Cyprina?.    The-  mouth  is  very 
small,  and  opens  vertically ;  anal  fin  long. 

Che  -late,  a.  [Gr.  chele=a  claw.]  Having  the 
form  or  appearance  of  a  claw ;  possessed  of  claws. 

"  The  foremost  two  pairs  [legs]  are  terminated  by 
double  claws,  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  pincer,  whence 
they  are  said  to  be  chelate." — Huxley:  Crayflsh,  p.  20. 

*che-laun-dre,  s.    [CHALAXDKIE.] 

*'  Than  isblisful  many  sithe, 
The  chelaundre,  and  the  papyngay." 

Kuntftitnt  of  the  Rose. 

*chele  (1),  «.    [CHILL.] 

'*  Her  is  chele  and  hete." 

Old  Eng.  Miscell.  (ed.  Morris),  p.  73. 

chSl-e-r^th'-rlne,  s.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  chel- 
(idonium) ;  Gr.  eruthros~rcd,  and  Eng.  suff,  -ine 
(C?tem.)  (q.  v.).]  A  substance  obtained  in  the  form 
of  a  gray  powder  from  the  plants  Chelidonium 
ii"'jus  and  Glauchim  luteum,  which  powerfully 
excites  snoozing.  Under  the  action  of  acids  it  takes 
n  fine  orange  color,  and  forms  neutral  salts,  which 
act  as  narcotics  when  taken  in  small  doses. 

Chel-ea -tlte,  s.  [From  Gr.  cfcetewfos=nctted, 
plaited,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (3/m.).] 

JW7».:  A  variety  of  Smaltine  (q.  v.).  (Brit.  Mus. 
Cat.) 

chel-I^'-Sr-a,  chel-Ig  -er-es,  s.  [Gr.  cfce/«?=a 
claw  ;  keras=&  horn.]  A  name  given  by  Latreille  to 
two  appendages  on  the  heads  of  spiders  and  scor- 
pion?, which  lie  considers  as  representing  the 
mesial  antennae  of  the  Decapod  Crustaceans,  con- 
verted in  these  Arachnidans  into  organs  for  the 
seizure  of  food. 

chel-lcli  -nus  (ch  guttural"),  s.  [From  Gr.  chele 
=  a  horse's  hoof,  a  bird's  talons,  a  wolf's  claws,  &c., 
and  ichnos—&  footstep.] 
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Palceont ,:  A  temporary  and  provisional  genus, 
formed  for  the  reception  of  certain  footprint*  liko 
those  made  by  chelonians,  Chelichnus  Duncani 
(Sir  William  Jardine)  is  the  name  given  to  certain 
footprints  in  the  Permian  rocks  of  Annandale,  Scot- 
land. It  is  doubtful  if  they  wore  really  made  by 
chelonians,  and  when  it  is  discovered  what  animal 
really  produced  them,  the  term  Chelichnus  will  be 
superseded,  as  Cheirotherium  was  by  Labyrinth- 
odon. (See  these  words.) 

*chel-Id  -er-ect,  «.  [O.  Fr.  chelydre="  a  most 
venomous  and  stinking  snake,  or  serpent ;  rough- 
scaled,  broad  -  headed,  and  of  a  dark,  tawny 
color.  (Cotgrave.)]  A  kind  of  serpent;  a  basi- 
lisk. [CHELIDEE.] 

"  Thair  was  the  Viper,  and  th'  Aspect, 
With  the  serpent  Citeliderect, 
Quhois  stink  is  felt  afar." 

Burel:  Pilg.,  Watson's  Coll.,  ii.  2L 

cheli-d6n  (!),«.    [CELANDINE.] 

chell-d6n  (2) ,  s.  [Gr.  chelidon=a  swallow  .  .  . 
a  hollow  above  the  oend  of  the  elbow  (so  called 
from  being  like  the  fork  in  a  swallow's  tail).]  The 
hollow  at  the  flexure  of  the  arm. 

Chel-l-don'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  chelidon;  -ic.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  derived  from  chelidon,  1. 

chelidonic  acid,  s. 

Cheni. :  CTHjOp.  A  tribasic  acid,  which  occurs 
combined  with  lime  in  Chelidonium  majus.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  colorless  needles,  soluble  in  water. 

chel-Id'-on-ine,  s.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  cheli- 
don(ium)  (a.  v.),  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ine  (q.  v.).] 

Cheni. :  A  bitter  principle  extracted  from  Cheli- 
donium majus  and  Glaucium  luteum.  It  consists  of 
40  atoms  of  carbon,  20  of  hydrogen,  6  of  oxygen,  and 
3  of  nitrogen.  When  pure  it  forms  colorless  scales 
of  a  bitter  taste. 

chel-I-do'-nl-iim,  s.    [CELANDINE.] 

Bot. :  Celandine,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Papaveracese.  The  Greater  Celandine  is  a  glaucous 
hairy  annual  plant,  with  pinnately-lobed  leaves, 
small  yellow  flowers  in  a  loose  umbel,  and  a  fruit 
consisting  of  a  long  pod,  containing  a  number  of 
seeds  with  a  small  crest  on  them.  It  is  full  of  a 
yellow  juice,  which  is  of  an  acrid  poisonous  nature, 
and  has  been  used  in  certain  diseases  of  the  eye, 
and  as  a  caustic  to  destroy  warts,  &c.  Chelidonium 
majus  is  found. in  the  North  of  Europe,  in  Siberia, 
and  in  Western' Asia  as  far  as  Persia.  Its  juice  is  a 
virulent  acrid  poison. 

tchel  -I-d6n-Ize,  v.  i.  [Gr.  chelidonizo=(l)_  to 
twitter  like  a  swallow,  (2)  see  def.,  from  chelidon.] 

Gr.  antiq. :  To  sing  the  swallow-song,  j.  c..  the. 
song  welcoming  the  return  of  the  swallows,  which 
was  done  by  the  Rhodian  boys  in  the  month  of 
BoSdromion,  tho  act  being  made  a  pretext  for  beg- 
ging. (Stainerdk  Barrett.) 

chel-I-d&n-i -zing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [CHELI- 
DONIZE.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr. par.  dt  adj.:  (See  the  verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  To  sing  the  "  swallow-song." 

Chel-I-dre,  s.    [O.  Fr.  chelydre;  Lat.  chelydrus; 
Gr.  chelydros—au  amphibious  serpent,  from  chelys 
=  a  tortoise,  and  hyddr=  water.]    A  serpent. 
*'  Ctieltdre  her  yafe  her  adders  skin." 

drawer:  C.  A.,  ii.  265. 

Chel-Ic1. -rl-dffi,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.  chelydr(us), 
and  fern.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.:  The  Crocodile  Tortoises,  a  family  of 
ChelonianSj  in  which  the  tail  is  long,  and  the  head 
not  retractile.  Order,  Chelonides. 

chel  -I-fer,  s.  [Gr.  chcle=a  claw;  Lat.  /ero=to 
bear.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Arachnidans,  Spiders,  which 
havo  the  appearance  of  small  scorpions  without 
the  tail. 

Chel-I-fer  -I-dSB,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  chelifer 
(q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -t'dtE.] 

ZoOL:  A  family  of  the  class  Arachnida,  order 
Adelarthrosmata.  For  their  form  see  CHELIFER. 
They  are  sometimes  found  among  old  book?,  and 
when  disturbed  run  forward,  backward,  sideward, 
or  in  any  direction  which  they  please.  They  some- 
times attack  the  common  fly. 

che-llf-er-ous,  o.  .[CITELTFER.]  Furnished  with 
chelee  or  cheliform  appendages. 

"One  of  the  short  cheliferous  legs." — Dana:  Crustacea 
pt.  i.,  626. 

IT  Cheliferous  Slaters : 

Zool.:  The  name  given  to  the  Cursorial  Isopod 
Crustaceans  of  the  genus  Tanais. 

Chel  -1-form,  a.  [Gr.  chfle  =  a  claw ;  Lat.  forma 
=a  form,  an  appearance.]  Having  tho  form  or 
appearance  of  a  claw ;  claw-shaped. 

che-lingue,  s.  [A  Tamul  (?)  word.]  The  same  ae 
MASI  I.AMAXCHE. 

cheT-I-no  -tus,  s.  [Gr.  chelys=a  tortoise,  and 
nofos=tho  back.] 


chelydra 

ZoSL:  A  genus  of  Mollusca,  belonging  to  the 
Haliotidee,  or  Ear-shells ;  the  animal  is  cheliform: 
shell  ear-shaped,  thin,  fragile,  imperfornte,  ano\ 
without  a  pillar,  and  entirely  concealed  in  tho  back 
of  the  animal. 

Chel'-mon,  s.  [Gr.  chelmOn  (Hesychus),  from 
cheli>n=n  fish  with  a  long  snout.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  fishes  in  which  the  mouth  i? 
prolonged  into  a  slender  snout  or  tube;  family, 
Chffitodontidee.  Chelmonrostratus,  a  species  found 
in  the  seas  of  China,  is  kept  by  the  people  of  that 
country  in  basins,  that  they  may  witness  it  project- 
ing drops  of  water  at  flies  hung  above  them  on 
strings ;  their  aim  in  such  cases  is  remarkably 
exact. 

chelms,  -f8rd-lte,  s.  [From  Chelmsford  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  it  occurs;  and  suff.  -ite  (Jfm.) 
(q.  y.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Wernerite  (q.  v.).  The  crystals 
are  of  a  gray-greenish  or  reddish  shade.  (Dana.) 

Che-lo  -dln-ft,  «.  [Gr.  chelys=a.  tortoise;  and 
et'dos=form,  appearancej 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  the  Emyda?,  or  River  Tortoises, 
in  which  tho  neck  is  remarkably  long.  Order, 
Chelonides. 

che-lo'-ne,  s.    [Gr.  chelSne=a  tortoise.] 

1.  Zodl.:  A  genus  of  turtles,  including   the  tor- 
toise, often  written  Chelonia.    Thus,  the  commoa 
green  turtle  is  called  by  some  naturalists  Chelone 
midoft,  and  by  others  Chelonia  midas. 

2.  Bot. :  A  small  genus  of  linariads,  closely  alliecT 
to  the  Pentstemon.    The  corolla  has  a  broad-keeled 
upper  lip  and  scarcely  open  mouth,  giving  it  somev 
resemblance  to  the  head  of  a  tortoise  or  turtle,  to* 
which  it  owes  its  scientific  appellation,  and  th& 
popularname  of  turtle-head  given  it  in  this  country.* 
The  best-known  species  is  Chelone  obliqua,  a  peren- 
nial with  creeping  roots  and  flowers  in  terminal 
spikes,  with  corollas  mostly  of  a  rosy-purple  color. 

Chel-o'-ne-S8,  s.  pi.  [From  Gr.  chelonc=a  tor- 
toise [CHELONE],  and  Lat.  pi.  suff.  -eee.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Scrophulariaceous  plants,  type> 
Chelone  (q.  v.). 

Che-lo'-nl-?.,  s.    [G.  cAe!onc=a  tortoise.] 

Zoology : 

1.  A  genus  of  reptiles,  the  typical  one  of  the  fam- 
ily  Cheloniidee.    It   contains   the   turtles   proper. 
Chelonia  midas  is  the  Green  Turtle,  C.  imbricata- 
the  Hawk's-bill  Turtle,  and  C.  caretta  tho  Logger- 
head Turtle.    [CHELONE. J 

2.  In  Prof.  Owen's  classification,  the  12th  order  of 
the  class  Reptilia,  or  Reptiles.    It  includes  the  Tor- 
toise, Turtle,  &c. 

che-16  -nl-an,  a.  &  s.    [CHELONIA.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Chelonia. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  of  tho  order  of  Chelonia. 

".  .  .  in  the  thorax  of  birds  and  chelonians  .  .  .'* 
— Owen:  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  ch.  iii.,  p.  44. 

che-16'-nl-l-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cheloni(a)f 
and  fern.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool. :  Tho  Sea-turtles,  a  family  of  the  order 
Chelonia  (q.  v.).    They  are  all  marine. 

2.  Paloeont. :  Tho  Cneloniidse  appear  at  least  as- 
early  as  the  Portland  Stone  in  the  Upper  Jurassic 
bods.    They  are  abundant  in  the  Eocene. 

Che'-lft-nite,  s.  [Gr.  chelone=&  tortoise,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ite  (q.  v.).]  A  name  given  to  certain 
species  of  fossil  Echini  of  the  genus  Cidaris. 

chel-6-n6-ba-tra  -chl-a,  «.  pi.  [From  Gr.  che- 
ldne=a  tortoise,  and  batraclios=a  frog.] 

Zool. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  amphibian 
order  of  Anoura,  which  contains  the  frogs  and  toads. 

*Che'-lf ,  s.  .[Lat.  chela;  Gr.  chele=a  claw.]  The 
claw  of  a  lobster.  [CHELA.] 

"  It  happeneth  often,  I  confess,  that  a  lobster  hath  the- 
chrlij  or  great  claw,  of  one  side  longer  than  the  other." — 
Browi. 

C&e-iy  -de-a,  a.    [From  Gr.  chelua=a  tort.i 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  turtles,  family  Emydidap. 
Chelydea  serpentina  is  the  Alligator  Tortoise  of  this 
country. 

chel-y"-dl-dse,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.  chelys  (q.  v.), 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulT.  -itioj.] 

ZoOL:  A  family  of  Cholonians.  They  resemble  i  In- 
Trionycidae,  but  havo  a  carapace  sufficiently  largo 
to  allow  the  head  and  neck  to  be  retracted  within 
it.  Of  the  five  toes,  three  or  four  are  furnishi-d  with 
claws,  whereas  in  tho  Trionycidae  only  three  are. 
thus  armed. 

Chel-y  -dra,  s.  [From  Lat.  chelydrus;  Gr.  chely- 
dros=a  fetid  snake,  living  in  water,  from  chclys=a 
tortoise ;  and  /tyc/or=water.] 

Zodl.:  Agomis  of  Cholonians;  family  Trionycidw. 
Chelydra  scrjx'ntiitii  is  the  Snapping  Turtle.  It  is 
sometimes  c.alled  tho  Trionyxfrrox.  It  is  found  in 
•abundance  in  this  country.  It  d.estroys  many  young- 
alligators,  and  occasionally  bites  pieces  of  flesh 
from  the  bodies  of  any  bathers  at  whom  it  has  an 
opportunity  of  snapping. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     jhin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?lst.    ph  =  £. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlou,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


chelys 

Che  -If  s,  s.    [Lat.  chelys;  Gr.  chelys=a  tortoise.] 

J.  Music: 

•    (1)  The  lyre  of  Mercury,  supposed  to  have  been 
'.formed  by  strings  stretched  across  a  tortoiseshell. 

(2)  In  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  a  bass-viol  and 
<Hvision-viol  were  each  called  chelys.  (Stainer  d 
Barrett.) 

2.  ZoOL :  A  genus  of  turtles,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Chelydidee  (q.  v.).  They  live  in  the  ponds 
and  rivers  of  warm  countries,  feeding  on  fish. 

*che-mer,  s.    [CHIMEBE.] 

Chem'-Ic,  *chjfm'-Ick,  a.  &  s.  [InFr.  chimique: 
'Sp.,  Port.,  and  Ital.  chimico;  from  Gr.  chymikos.] 
[CHEMISTRY,  I.  1  (2).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Chemical. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  chemist,  an  alchemist. 

".  .  .  these  chymicks,  seeking  to  turn  lead  into  gold, 
•turn  away  all  their  own  silver." — Brewer:  Lingua,  iv.  1. 

chem-Ic-al,  chf  m'-ic-al,  a.  &  s.  [Bug.  chemic; 
-«(.] 

A.  As   adj.:   Of  or   belonging   to   chemistry,  as 
chemical  action ;  resulting  from  the  forces  inyesti- 
-gated  by  chemistry,  as  chemical  changes ;  designed 
for  such  investigation,  as  the  Chemical  Society. 

B.  As  subst.  (pi.  chemicals) : 

1.  Substances  having  a  definitechemical  composi- 
tion, as  crystallized  cupric  sulphate,  CuSO^.SHoO. 

2.  Chemical  reagents. 

If  Chemical  affinity:  [AFFINITY.] 

Chemical  analysis :  [ANALYSIS.] 

Chemical  apparatus:  Apparatus  designed  for 
-chemical  purposes,  such  as  a  blowpipe,  retorts,  test 
*tubes,  reagents,  &c. 

Chemical  attraction :  The  same  as  Chemical  affin- 
ity (q.  v.). 

Chemical  combination:  The  combination  of  chem- 
ical substances  into  a  compound  different  from  any 
of  the  constituents,  and  having  a  definite  percent- 
age composition,  and  mostly  having  their  vapor 
densities  the  halves  of  their  molecular  weights. 
When  such  union  takes  place  heat  is  generally 
evolved.  The  constituents  of  a  chemical  compound 
cannot  be  separated  by  mechanical  means.  [COM- 
BINATION.] 

Chemical  deposits: 

Geol. :  Deposits,  like  carbonate  of  lime,  thrown 
-down  from  water  by  chemical  action.  They  are 
distinguished  from  mechanical  deposits  precipi- 
tated by  mechanical  means.  (Luell.) 

Chemical  equivalents:  The  relative  proportions 
in  which  chemical  substances  will  replace  one 
another,  according  to  their  atomicity  (q.  v.) :  thus 
one  atom  of  oxygen,  a  dyad  element,  is  the  chemi- 
cal equivalent  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  a  monad 
element. 

Chemical  formulae:  The  formulte  or  symbolic  ex- 
pressions which  indicate  the  chemical  constituents 
of  a  body,  as  NaCl  indicates  that  chloride  of  sodium 
contains  one  atom  of  chlorine  and  one  atom  of 
sodium. 

Chemical  furnace :  A  small  furnace  for  laboratory 
uses. 

Chemical  nomenclature :  In  naming  various  chem- 
ical substances  the  professors  of  the  science  have 
always  had  due  regard  to  the  constituent  elements 
of  the  candidate  for  a  title.  We  append  a  list  of  the 
•chemical  names  of  a  few  common  substances : 


COMMON  NAMES. 

Aqua  Fortis 

.Aqua  Regia 

Blue  Vitriol 

Cream  of  Tartar 

Calomel 

Chalk 

Salt  of  Tartar 

Caustic  Potassa 

Chloroform 

•Common  Salt 

Copperas,  or  Green  Vitriol 

Corrosive  Sublimate 

Dry  Alum 


Epsom  Salts 

Ethiops  Mineral. 
Fire  Damp 


Galena 

Ghmber'B  Salt 

Glucose 

Goulard  Water 

Iron  Pyrites 

-Jeweler's  Putty 

King's  Yellow 

Laughing  Gas 

Lime 

Lunar  Caustic 

Mosaic  Gold 

Muriate  of  Lime 

Niter  of  Saltpeter 

Oil  of  Vitriol 

Potush 

Healper 

Ked  Lead 


CHEMICAL  NAMES. 

.Nitric  Acid. 

.Nitro-Muriatic  Acid. 

.Sulphate  of  Copper. 

.Bit  art  rate  Potassium. 

-Sub-Chloride  of  Mercury. 

.Carbonate  of  Calcium. 

.Carbonate  of  Potassa. 

.Hydrate  Potassium. 

.Chloride  of  Formyle. 

.Chloride  of  Sodium. 

.Sulphate  of  Iron. 

.Bi-Chloride  of  Mercury. 

.Sulphate  Aluminum  and  Po- 
tassium. 

.Sulphate  of  Magnesia. 

.Black  Sulphide  of  Mercury. 

.Light    Carburetted    Hydro- 
gen. 

.Sulphide  of  Lead. 

.Sulphate  of  Sodium. 

.Grape  Sugar. 

.Basic  Acetate  of  Lead. 

.Bi-Sulphide  Iron. 

.Glide of  Tin. 

.Sulphide  of  Arsenic. 

.Protoxide  of  Nitrogen. 

.Oxide  of  Calcium. 

.Nitrate  of  Silver. 

.Bi-Sulphide  of  Tin. 

.Chloride  of  Calcium. 

.Nitrate  of  Potash. 

.Sulphuric  Acid. 
.  .Oxide  of  Potassium. 
.  .Sulphide  of  Arsenic. 
.  .Oxide  of  Lead. 
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Rust  of  Iron Oxide  of  Iron. 

Sol  ammoniac Muriate  of  Ammonia. 

Slacked  Lime Hydrate  Calcium. 

Soda Oxide  of  Sodium. 

Spirits  of  Hartshorn Aqua  Ammonia. 

Spirit  of  Salt Hydro-Chloric   or    Muriatic 

Acid. 
Stucco,  or  Plaster  of  Paris.  .Sulphate  of  Lime. 

Sugar  of  Lead Acetate  of  Lead. 

Verdigris Basic  Acetate  of  Copper. 

Vermilion. ...Sulphide of  Mercury. 

Vinegar Acetic  Acid  (Diluted). 

Volatile  Alkali Ammonia. 

Water Oxide  of  Hydrogen. 

White  Precipitate Ammoniated  Mercury. 

White  Vitriol Sulphate  of  Zinc. 

Chemical  notation:  [NOTATION.] 
Chemical  print  ing:  (See  the  compound,) 
Chemical  printing-telegraph:   An  apparatus   for 
printing  symbols  upon  prepared  paper  oy  means  of 
electro-chemical  action ;  as,  for  instance,  by  an  iron 
stylus  on  paper  prepared  with  a  solution  of  yellow 
cyanide  of  potassium. 

Chemical  reagents:  Pure  chemicals  used  for  test- 
ing. 

Chemical  works:  Manufactories  where  chemical 
processes  are  carried  out  on  a  large  scale. 

Cliem'-I-cal-ly%  adv.  [Eng.  chemical;  -ly.]  By 
a  chemical  process ;  opposed  to  mechanically,  &c. 

"...  the  sun's  rays  had  become  so  tempered  by  dis- 
tance and  by  waste  as  to  be  chemically  fit  for  the  decom- 
position necessary  to  vegetable  life."— Tyndall:  Frag,  of 
Science  (3ded.),  vii.,  162-3. 
chem'-Ick-Ing,  s.  [O.  Eng.  chemick;  -ing.] 
Bleaching:  The  process  of  steeping  goods  in  a 
dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  in  stone  vats,  the 
liquor  being  continuously  pumped  up  and  straining 
through  the  goods  until  the  action  is  complete. 
This  precedes  the  souring  which  sets  free  the  chlor- 
ine. [BUCKING-KIEK.] 

cnem-I-gly^ph'-lc,  a.  [From  Gr.  chemeia=chem- 
istry,  andgrZyp/to=to  engrave.]  Engraved  by  means 
of  a  galvanic  battery- 

9he-mi  §6  (1),  s.  [Fr. ;  Ital.  camicia;  Sp.  &  Port, 
camisa,  from  Low  Lat.  camisia=&  shirt;  from  Arab. 
gQ.mls=&  shirt. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  shift  or  undergarment  worn  by 
females. 

2.  Fortif. :  A  wall  for  lining  a  bastion  or  ditch. 
Bot. :  Convolvulus,  or  Calystegia  sepium. 

*phe-mi£f  e,  (2),  *clieinys,  'chymes,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
chesmez=the  principal  house  on  an  estate.]  A  chief 
dwelling,  as  the  manor-house  of  a  landed  proprietor 
or  the  palace  of  a  prince. 

"The  chemise  or  principal!  messuage  sould  not  be 
devidit  nor  gevin  in  name  of  dowrie  or  tierce  to  the 
woman,  .  .  ."—Balfour:  Pract.,  p.  109. 

Chem-I-£fette',  s.  [Fr.,  dim.  of  chemise  (q.  v.).] 
An  under  garment  worn  by  females  over  the  che- 
mise. 

clienr-Ist,  *chy:m  -1st,  s.  [A  shortened  form  of 
alchemist  (q.  v.).  In  Sw.  kemist;  Dut.  chemist;  Fr. 
chhniste;  Sp.  chimista.'] 

*1.  An  alchemist. 

"  I  have  observed  generally  of  chymists  and  the  sophists, 
as  of  several  other  men  more  palpably  mad,  that  their 
thoughts  are  carried  much  to  astrology." — JJ.  More;  A 
Brief  Discourse  of  Enthusiasm,  sect.  45.  {Trench.) 

2.  One  versed  in  the  science  of  chemistry. 

If  There  are  different  kinds  of  chemists,  as  a 
pharmaceutical  chemist,  an  agricultural  chemist, 
an  analytical  chemist,  ^scientific  chemist,  &c. 

*chem-ls'-tlc-al,  a.  [Eng.  chemist ; -ical.]  Relat- 
ing to  chemistry.  (Burton.) 


Sp. -------,_-- 

chimica;  Sp.  &  Port,  alquimia,  from  Arab,  al-kimia 
=alchemy.  Hist.  See  also  ALCHEMY.]  The  science 
which  investigates  the  several  elements  of  which 
bodies,  whether  organic  or  inorganic,  are  composed, 
and  the  laws  which  regulate  the  combination  of 
these  elements  and  the  reactions  of  chemical  com- 
pounds on  each  other. 
1.  History: 

(1)  The  unknown  period:  Claims  to  have  been  the 
originators  of  chemistry  have  been  put  in  on  behalf 
of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Chinese,  but  details  are 
wanting.     The  blow-pipe  was  known  to  the  former 
people.    But  their  claim  to  have  been  the  instruct- 
ors of  the  Greeks  in  chemistry  is  founded  on  the 
alleged  derivation  of  the  word  cftt!m(?io=chemistry, 
from    Chemia  =  Egypt.     Chemeia,   however,    is   a 
medieval  Greek  word,  of  which  there  is  an  older 
classical  form,  with  a  quite  different  etymology. 

(2)  The  Greek  period  (that  mainly  of  Pharmacy) : 
That  modern  chemistry  sprung  from  alchemy,  ami 
alchemy  came  to  Europe  through  the  Arabs,  are 
well  ascertained  facts.     But  though  in  the  word 
al-kimia,  al  is  the  Arabic  article,  kimia  is  not  from 
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a  root  in  Arabic  or  in  any  cognate  language,  but  is 
from  the  Greek.  In  the  latter  tongue  there  are 
chCmeia  and  chcmeutike,  from  which  the  English 
spelling  chemistry  comes;  chemeia  is  from  Suidas, 
doubtfully  dated  by  Liddell  and  Scott,  A.  D.  1HX). 
An  earlier  form  of  chemeutike  was  chymeutikc,  fern, 
of  chymeutikos=easi\y  mixing.  There  is  also  chy- 
mifce=chemistry,  from  chyjnikos—of  or  concerning 
juices,  this  again  being  from  c/iu'?7ia=that  which  is 
poured  out,  a  liquid.  From  the  latter  group  of 
words  the  English  spellings  chymistry,  chymist, 
chymical,  &c.,  come.  The  first  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  chemistry  seems  then  to  have  been  con- 
ducted by  the  Greeks,  who  gave  prominent  attention 
to  investigating  the  properties  of  plant  juices  for 
medicinal  purposes.  This  would  now  be  called 
pharmacy,  though  some  of  the  more  recondite 
researches  might  lay  the  foundation  of  organic 
chemistry. 

(3)  The  Arabian  and  Mediaeval  periods  (those  of 
Alchemy) :  When   the   Arabs   adopted   the   Greek 
word  chemeia  or  its  analogue,  and  prefixed  to  it 
their  article   ai=the,  their  inquiries  took  a  new 
form,  and  were  mainly  those  to  which   the   term 
Alchemy  is  still  applied.    Suidas  himself  had  de- 
fined chemeia  as  "  the  making  of  silver  and  gold." 
The  Moors  introduced  alchemy  into  Spain  about 
A.  D.  1150.    For  its  further  history  see  ALCHEMY. 

(4)  The    modern   period     (that    of     Chemistry 
properly  so  called) :  As  astronomy  developed  from 
astrology,  so  chemistry  came  forth  from  alchemy. 
The  transition  was  gradual,  but  a  considerable  part 
of  it  was  effected  in  the  15th  century,  though  strag- 
gling alchemists  flourished  till  the  18th. 

Among  the  discoveries  which  have  made  chemis- 
try what  it  now  is,  the  following  may  be  mentioned : 
Boyle,  who  published  his  "  Sceptical  Chemist  "in 
1669,  introduced  the  use  of  chemical  reagents  or 
tests.  In  1674  Mayow,  of  Oxford,  perceived  that 
respiration  produced  the  same  effect  on  atmos- 
pheric air  as  combustion  did.  In  1756  Dr.  Black 
proved  that  an  aeriform  body  (carbon  dioxide)  ex- 
isted in  carbonate  of  lime,  thus  distinguishing  it 
from  quicklime.  About  1765  Mr.  Cavendish  brought 
to  notice  hydrogen  gas.  On  August  1,  1774,  Dr. 
Priestley  discovered  oxygen,  and  in  the  latter  year 
Cavendish  made  known  the  constituent  elements  of 
water.  In  1774  Scheele  discovered  chlorine,  and  in 
1785  Berthollet  pointed  out  the  use  which  might  be 
made  of  it  in  bleaching ;  the  same  year  also  no  de- 
scribed the  elements  of  ammonia.  In  1797  Vanque- 
lin  discovered  chromium.  InlS03Dalton  introduced 
his  atomic  theory.  In  November,  1807,  Sir  Humph- 
rey Davy  intimated  the  existence  of  potassium  and 
sodium.  Klaproth  during  his  life,  which  ended  in 
1871,  analyzed  nearly  200  minerals.  The  synthesis 
of  urea  by  the  molecular  transformation  of  ammo- 
nium cyanate,  by  Wohler  in  1828,  also  the  discovery 
of  the  synthesis  of  cyanogen  and  alcohol,  &c., 
showed  that  organic  compounds  could  be  formed 
without  the  aid  of  plants  or  animals.  The  discov- 
eries of  Wurtz,  Berthelot,  Kolbc,  Baeyer,  &c. ;  the 
researches  of  Williamson  «on  ethers,  Hoffmann  on 
compound  ammonias,  Frankland  on  organic  radi- 
cals Kekule  on  the  benzene  series,  Bunsen'  s  spectro- 
scopic  researches,  leading  to  the  discovery  of  the 
elements  casium  and  rubidium,  followed  by  the 
disC9very  of  thallium  by  Crookes,  &c.,  and  the  syn- 
thesis of  alizarin  and  indigo,  may  be  mentioned  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  rapid  progress  of  chemistry 
in  recent  years.  (Consult  Watt's  Die.  Chem.  and 
the  papers  of  the  American,  English,  German,  and 
French  Chemical  Societies.) 

2.  Modern  divisions  of  chemistry :  It  is  divided 
into  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry,  the  former 
comprising  the  chemistry  of  inorganic  bodies,  and 
the  latter  of  hydrocarbons  and  the  compounds 
derived  from  them.  Another  classification  is;  into 
pure  or  theoretical,  analytical,  and  applied  or  prac- 
tical chemistry.  The  latter  may  be  sub-divided 
according  to  the  arts  or  occupations  which  it  is 
designed  to  benefit,  as  agricultural  chemistry,  &c. 

chem -I-type, s.  [Eng.c7«;nti(c),andtype  (q.v.).J 
Engraving:  A  somewhat  general  term  which  in- 
cludes a  number  of  relief  processes  by  which  a 
drawing  or  impression  from  an  engraved  plate  is 
obtained  in  relief,  so  as  to  be  printed  on  an  ordi- 
nary printing-press. 

*chem-ne,  s.    [CHIMNEY.] 

chem-nlt  -21-3.,  s.  [Named  after  Chemnitz,  a 
distinguished  conchologist  of  Nuremberg,  who|iub- 
lished  a  work  on  shells  in  seven  volumes  between 
A.  D.  1780  and  1795.1 

ZoOL:  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  mollusks,  family 
Pyramidellidro.  The  shell,  which  is  slender,  is 
many-whorled  with  a  simple  aperture  closed  by  a 
horny  subspiral  operculum.  The  animal  has  a  very 
short  head,  with  a  long  proboscis.  Recent  species 
thirty-two;  fossil  240,  from  the  Silurian  period 
onward.  (Woodward,  ed.  Tate.) 

Che-mol  -?-sis,  s.  [Eng.  cliem(ic),  and  Gr.  lysis 
=  a  loosing.]  The  decomposition  of  organic  sub- 
stances by  the  use  of  chemical  agents  solely. 


fate     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,  '  wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      »,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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che-mo  -sis,  K,    [Gr.  efc£m0Bi9=  inflammation  of 

flu-  cyi-f ;  cAc»ic  =  a  yawning,  a  gaping;  chaino=to 
gape.  | 

Mfii.:  An  affoction  in  which  the  conjunctiva,  the 
meinbraue  which  lines  tho  posterior  surface  of  the 
eyelids,  is  continued  over  the  forepart  of  the  £l°be 
of  the  eye.  Frequently  lymph  or  blood  is  effused 
with  the  cellular  substance  connecting  it  with  the 
eyeball,  and  so  causes  it  to  bo  elevated  or  projected 
toward  the  eyelids,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a 
gap  or  aperture  along  the  middle  of  the  eye.  The 
swollen  conjunctiva  sometimes  overlaps  the  cornea 
altogether,  and  there  is  usually  more  or  less  puru- 
lent discharge,  with  severe  pain,  headache,  and 
feverishness. 

eh  em- OS-mo '-sis,  s.  [Eng.  chcm(ical'),  and  Or. 
OSWON/.S-  =  osinose.]  Chemical  action  operating 
through  an  intervening  membrane,  such  as  parch- 
ment, paper,  Ac. 

cbem-os-mot  -Ic,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  chcm- 
osmosis. 

Qh$-mung',  a.  [Named  from  Chemung  River.] 
A  name  given  to  the  third  period  of  the  Devonian 
age  in  America. 

*chem-ys,  s.    [CHEMISE  (2).] 

che  nar,  s.    [Native  East  Indian  name.] 

chenar-tree,  s.  Probably  the  Chinar,  Platanus 
or  lent  alls.  (Forbes  Watson.) 

"  Like  a  chennr-tree  grove,  when  winter  throws 
O'er  all  its  tolled  heads  his  feathering  snows." 

Moore:  Lalla  Kookh;  Dedication . 

chen  -e-vlx-lte,  s.  [Named  after  its  discoverer, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Klin.:  A  massive,  compact,  dark-green  mineral, 
found  in  quartz  rocks  iu  small  compact  masses. 
Hardness,  4'5;  specific  gravity,  3'93.  Composition: 
Arsenic  acid,  32'20-33*5;  phosphoric  acid,  (>-2'30; 
sosquioxide  of  iron,  25'lQ-27'5 ;  oxide  of  copper,  1^'5- 
31'7U;  lime,  0-0*34;  water,  8'66-12.  (Dana.) 

Cheng,  ft.  [Chinese.]  Tho  Chinese  organ,  which 
consists  of  a  series  of  tubes  having  free  reeds.  It  is 
held  in  the  hand  and  blown  by  the  mouth.  The  in- 
troduction of  this  instrument  into  Europe  led  to 
tli.-  invention  of  the  accordion  and  harmonium. 
(Stainer  <£  Barrett.) 

Che-nil  le,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  chenille  —  (1)  a  cater- 
pillar, (2)  line  velvet  twist.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  round  fabric  or  trimminp,  made 
by  uniting  with  two  or  more  sots  of  warps,  either  by 
weaving  or  twisting,  a  fine  filling  or  weft,  which  is 
allowed  to  project  beyond  the  warps.    This  filling 
is  cut  at  its  outer  edges,  and  the.  fabric  is  then 
twisted,  assuming  a   cylindrical  shape  with  weft 
projecting  radially  from  the  central  lino  of  warps. 

B.  As  (nlj.:  (In  compounds,  as  Chenille-carpet, 

Chen  file-machine.) 

*chen-non,  s.    [CAN-ON.]     m 

che-n&-cop  -r6-llte,  s.  [Gr.  cAen=a  goose,  and 
Eng.  coprolite  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  Dana's  name  foran  impure  iron-sinter,  also 
called  goose-dung  ore.  [GAXOMATITE.] 

Chen'-6-pod,  s.    [CHENOPODITJM.] 

1.  ^ing.:  A  book-name  for  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Chenopodium,  or  of  the  order  Cnenopodiacea*. 

2.  PL  (Chenopods) :  The  English  equivaleutof  tho 
Mod.  Lat.  term  Chenopodiacese*  (q.  v.). 

chen-6-pod-a  -le§,  chen-6-pod-I-a  -les,  s.  pi. 
[From  Mod.  Lat.  chenopodium  (q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ale.*.  ] 

Bot.:  An  alliance  of  hypogynous  expgens.  Lind- 
ley  includes  under  it  rlio  orders  Nyctaginaoefle, 
Phytolaccacea1,  Amarantaceep,  and  (^henopodiaceee 
(q.v.). 

chen-6-pod-I-a'-9e-se,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  cheno- 
podi(um) ;  Lat.  fom.  pi.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  The  Gooaefoot  family,  a  natural  order 
of  monochlamydeous  dicotyledons,  characterizing 
Lindloy's  Chcnopodal  alliance.  The  species  arc 
inconspicuous  herbs  or  traderohruba,  found  in 
waste  places  in  all  parts  of  tho  world,  but  abound- 
ing in  extra-tropical  regions.  Some  are  used  as 
potherbs,  as  spinach  (Spinaria  o/cmrca),  orach 
(Atriplex  hortcnsis) ,  beet  (Bfftavulgaris),  \c.  The 
mangold-wurzel  is  a  variety  of  beet  used  for  the 
food  of  cattle.  In  1S66  there  were  74  genera  and  533 
species  known. 

Chen-6-pod -I-um,  «.  [Gr.  chen=a  goose ;  perns, 
genit.  podos=a  foot.] 

Bot. :  Goosefoot,  a  gonns  of  annual  and  perennial 
herbs,  the  typical  one  of  the  order  Chenopodiacea1, 
Chonopods,  and  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  weedy 
character  of  the  species  composing  it.  Perianth 
five-parted  ;  stamens  five;  styles  two,  crowning  the 
ovary,  which  contains  a  single  round,  flattened 
seed.  The  common  Goosefoot  is  found  everywhere. 


Chenopodium. 


-  Spray  with  flowers.    2.  Details  of 
flower- 
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It  has  triangular  leaves,  covered  with  a  whitish 

mealiness,  and  numerous  small  flowers  in  terminal 

clusters.    C.  atriplicis  is  a  tall-branched  annual, 

growing   four  to 

five  feet  high.  C. 

Qirfnoa,  a  native 

of     the     Pacific 

slopes    of    the 

Andes,  is  largely 

cultivated  in 

Chili    and    Peru 

for  the  sake  of  its 

seeds,  which  are 

extensively  used 

as  an  article  of 

food.     They  are 

prepared    either 

by   boiling    like 

rice,  or  are  roast- 

ed   like     coffee, 

boiled  in  water, 

and  strained. 

This    brown-col- 

o  r  e  d    broth     is 

called     carapul- 

gue.  and  is  a  fa- 

vorito.     C.  Bonus-Henricus  is  used  as  a  potherb. 

C.  Vulvaria  or  olidum,  an  evil-smelling  plant,  is 

employed  as  an  antispasmodic  and  emmenagoKiie. 
Chep,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  piece   of  timber 

forming  the  solo  of  a  turn-rest  plow. 
9heque  (que  as  k),  s.    [CHECK.] 
9hecL'-uer  (it  silent),  v.    [CHECKER,  ti.] 
1.  To  variegate,  to  diversify  (lit.  &fi<i.). 
*2.  To  pay,  as  into  the  exchequer  ;  to  treasure  up 

(lit.  &  fit,.}. 
"  Nature  chequers  up  all  gifts  of  grace."  —  Davtes:  Wittes 

niurim.,  p.  32.     (Datiiet.) 

9heq  -uer  (n  silent),  s.  &  a.    [CHECKER,  «.] 

9heq  -uered  (u  silent),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CHECK- 
ERED.] 

Chequered  dafftnltt  :  Fritillaria  meleagris, 

Chequered  lily  :  The  same  as  Chequered  daffodil 
(q.  v.). 

Chequered  tulip  :  The  same  as  Chequered  daffodil 
(q.  v.). 

9heq'-uers  (u  silent),  s.    [CHECKERS.] 

9he  -quln,  s.    [SEQUIN.] 

"  Full  of  chfquins  and  Turkey  gold."—  Howell:  Letters. 
I.  iv.  88. 

*cher-ice,  *cher-iche,  v.  t.    [CHERISH.] 

pher-If,  pher  -Iff,  sher'-Iff,  sher-riffe,  s.  [Arab. 
sherif=(a.)  noble,  holy;  (s.)  a  prince;  from  schar- 
af&  =  to  be  eminent.]  A  high-priest  among  the 
Mohammedans  ;  the  prince  of  Mecca. 

*cher-i-feire,  s.    [CHERRY-FAIR.] 

Cher-l-m6y  -er,  s.  {7r.cherimolier,homcheri- 
moles,  the  Peruvian  name  of  the  fruit.] 

1.  The  fruit  of  the  Anona  Cherimolia.  most  valued 
in  Peru  and  other  parts  of  South  America. 

2.  The  tree  from  which  it  is  derived.    It  is  about 
twelve  feet  high,  with  oval  pointed  leaves,  and 
greenish-white  fragrant  flowers. 

•cher  -!s-an9e,  *cher  -Is-aunce,  s.  [O.  Fr.  cher- 
isantj  pr.  par.  of  cherir=to  cherish.]  The  act  of 
cherishing;  the  state  of  being  cherished. 

"  I  ne  knew  no  cherisaunce."  —  Romattnt  of  Rose. 

9her-Ish,  *9her-ice,  *9her-iche,  *9her-isch, 
*cher-ry,  *9her-ych,  *9her-yce,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr. 


cherry 


cfierir,  pr.  par.  cherisant;  Fr.  cherir,  pr.  par.  chfr- 
issant;    O.  Fr.  &    Fr.    cfcer  =  dear;    La 

[CARESS.] 


1.  Of  persons:  To  hold  dear,  to  treat  with  affec- 
tion. 

2.  Of  thoughts,  feelings,  principles,  <£c.:  To  in- 
dulge, to  encourage,  to  foster,  to  promote. 

"Magistrates  have  always  thought  themselves  con- 
cerned to  cherish  religion." — Tiltnt*t>ir. 

II  (1)  For  the  difference  between  to  cherish  and 
to  foster,  see  FOSTER,  v. 

(2)  For  that  between  to  cherish  and  to  nourish, 
see  Noi.'Risn. 

9her'-Ished,  *9her-ysshed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [CHER- 
ISH, r.] 

9her -Ish-er,  s.  [Eng.  cherish;  -«r-.]  One  who 
cherishes,  encourages,  or  supports. 

"  He  that  comforts  my  wife  is  the  cherisher  of  my  flesh 
and  blood."— S/mA-esji. :  All's  Well,  i.  8. 

9her  Ish-Ing,  *9her-is-shinge,  *cher-schyng, 
*cher  synge,  pr.  pur.,  a.  &  s.  [('IIEKTSH,  ?-.  ] 

A.  &  B.  .-Is  in-,  pur.  <fc  particip.  adj.:  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  sulist.;  The  act  of  encouragiug,  fostering, 
or  supporting. 

-  Clt>  i-ti/iigc  (cherschi/ng  H.,  chfrisshinae  P.).  Focio 
nutriciti." — Promjit.  I\trr. 


icher  -Ish-Ing-lf  ,  adv.  [Eng.  cherishing;  -ll/.J 
In  a  cherishing,  affectionate,  or  encouraging  man- 
ner. 

*9her'-Ish  ment,  s.  [Eng.  cherish;  -ment.]  En- 
couragement, support  ;  cherishing. 

"That  with  rich  bountie,  and  deare  cherishnu  >it 
Supports  the  praise  of  noble  PoeBie." 

.••/'  //sr;-.-  Teares  of  3Iuscs.  . 

*9her'-I-stone,  s.    [CHERRY-STONE.] 

*cher-i-tre,  s.    [CHERBY-TBEE.] 

*5herk,  s.    [CHABK  (2),  «.] 

*9he"rl,  s.    [CHDRL.I 

cher-le'-rl-gi,  *t.  [Named  in  honor  of  John  Henry 
Charier,  who  assisted  the  botanist  J.  Banhinia  in 
his  liistory  of  plants.] 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  small  smooth-tufted,  moss-like 
plants  of  the  order  Oaryophyllacea*.  Cherleriu  fn-<to- 
ides  or  Arenaria  Cherleria  is  a  plant  densely  tuftod, 
with  petals  none  or  minute.  It  is  found  on  lofty 
mountains,  flowering  from  June  to  August.  It  is 
quite  common  on  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees. 

*9herl'-hed,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  cfeeH=churl,  -hed= 
-hood.J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  churlish^ 
churlishness.  (Wycliffe.) 

*9her-llche,  *5lier-lisli,  *9her-lisch,  *sher- 
lyche,  o.  [CHURLISH.] 

*9her'-llch-ljf,  *9her-lysche-ly,  adv.  [Mid. 
Eng.  cherliche,  c/iertyscAe=churlish  ;  -ly.}  Churl- 
ishly. 

"Cherlichly,  K.  Cherlyschely,  H.  Churleishly,  P.  Rua~ 
ticolis."  —  Prompt.  Parv. 

*9her  -llsh,  *$her-lyche,  a.    [CHURLISH.] 

Cher  mes,  s.  [Ar.  &  Pers.  karmas,  kenncs,  from 
Sansc.  fcrinudja=cngendered  by  a  worm.]  The  same- 
as  KERMES  (q.  v.). 

•cherne,  s.    [CHURN.] 

Che'-ro  -?.,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  Chinese  por- 
celain clay.  (Nuttall.) 

cher  -6-kIne,  s.  [From  Cherokee  County,  in 
Georgia,  where  it  is  found.] 

Min.  :  A  milk-white  or  pinkish-white  mineral,  a 
variety  of  Pyromorphite. 

ch§r-oot  ,  she"r-oot',  s.  [Etj-mol.  unknown.]  A 
kind  of  cigar,  originally  brought  from  Manilla  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.  It  was  formerly  much 
prized  for  its  delicacy  of  flavor.  Both  ends  are  cut 
off  square,  so  that  either  may  be  lighted.  In  this 
respect  it  differs  from  an  ordinary  cigar,  one  end- 
of  which  is  pointed. 

"  Amusing  himself,  with  his  pipe  and  cheroots, 
The  whole  afternoon,  at  the  (ioat-in-Boots." 
Barham:  Ingoliisby  Legends/  Look  at  the  Clock 

cher-6-pOt  -9,-mfis,  «.    [CHCEROPOTAMUS.] 

cher-rlrf',  chur  -ras,  s.    [Nepaulese.] 

Bot.  :  An  Indian  name  for  the  resinous  exudation-. 
of  the  Hemp,  Cannabis  sativa. 

*9her-ri-let,  «.   [CHEBRYLET.]   A  little  cherry. 

9her  -rf,  *9her  -rle,  *9her  -?,  *9her  -le,  9hlr'- 
ry,  *9hlr  -f,  9hir  -1,  s.  &  a.  [A  corruption  of  Mid. 
Eng.  cherts  or  chit-is,  the  8  being  mistaken  for  the- 
sign  of  the  plural  ;  A.  S.  cirse,  cyrse=Si  cherry  ;  ciris- 
bedm,  cirse  -treow,  cyr&e-treow  =  a  cherry-tree;  Sw. 
kersibar)  ;  Dan.  kirse  (baer)  ;  Dut.  ken  (kleuria)  ; 
N.  H.  Ger.  kirsche;  M.  H.  Ger.  kirse;  O.  H.  Ger. 
kirsa;  Fr.  &  O.  Fr.  cerise;  Prnv.serisia;  Sp.cereza; 
Port.cereja;  Ital.  ciriegia  ;  Lat.cerasus:  Gr.kera~ 
sion  =  a  cherry,  kerasos,  kermea=the  cherry-tree, 
from  Cerasus(now  Keresoun)  ,in  Pontus,  from  which 
Lucullus  is  said  to  have  first  brought  cherries  to- 
Italy  about  68  B.  C.  So  says  Pliny,  but  as  the  cherry- 
grew  wild  in  Greece,  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
town  was  called  from  the  tree  rather  than  vice 
versa."] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language,  Bot.  <fi  Hart.  : 

1.  The  name  given  to  various  species  of  the  genus 
Pranus  and  sub-genus  Cerasus,  especially  to  certain 
trees  which  grow  wild  in  America  and  various  other 
portions   of   the    Northern    temperate   zone.      (1) 
Prunus  cerasus,  called  also  Cerasus  rulgaris,  (2)  J'. 
Avium,  the  Goan  Cherry,  called  also   the   Small 
Cherry,  and  (3)  Prunus  Padus,  the  Bird  Cherry  or 
Bird's  Cherry,  called  also  the  Cluster  Cherry  and 
the  Fowl  Cherry.    Bent  ham  and  Sir  Joseph  Hookrr 
consider  Nos.  1  and  2  mere  varieties  or  sub-species 
and  not  really  distinct.    From  those  came  the  cul- 
tivated garden  cherry.    [CERASUS.]    Other  species 
are  the  Bastard  Cherry  (Cerasus  Pseudo-cerasus), 
the  Choke  Cherry  (f\  rirft/niftna),  &c.  [ClIOKE,  &c.] 

2.  The  drupe  or  stone-fruit,  of  the  cherry-tree.    It 
is  a  superior  one-celled,   one-seeded,   indchiscent 
fruit,  having  a  fleshy  or  pulpy  sarcocarp,  a  hard 
endocarp,  and  a  pericarp. 

3.  The  name  given^to  various  trees  with  resem- 
blance often  superficial  to  the  cherry-tree.    .Sper.  : 
The   Barbadoes   Cherry   (Malpighia   glabra),  the» 


boll,    b6y;     pfiut,    jowl;    cat,     jell,     chorus,     jhin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     vhis;     sin,    as;     expect,     JEenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Won,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shns.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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.Hottentot  Cherry  (Cosine  Maurocenia),  the  native 
cherry  of  Australia  (1J  Exocarpus  cupressifonnis, 
(2)  Nelitris  ingens. 

4.  A  number  of  cordials  composed  of  cherry-juice 
and  spirits  sweetened  and  diluted. 

II.  Metal. :  A  spherical  bar,  used  specially  in  run- 
ning out  the  cavities  of  bullet-molds. 

B,  As  adjective:  Resembling1  a  cherry  in  color. 
"A  cherry  lip,  a  passing  pleasing  tongue." 

Sftakesp..-  Richard  III.,  i.  1. 

H  Obvious  compound :  Cherry-colored. 
cherry-bay,  s.    [LAUREL.] 

Cherry-bob,  s.    Two  cherries,  having  the  stalks 
united,  used  by  children  as  earrings  and  in  games. 
Cherry-bounce,  «.    Cherry-brandy  and  sugar. 
"Burnt  brandy  very  good  I  hold, 
To  keep  in  heat  and  force  out  cold; 
And  if  you  choose  to  drink  it  raw 
Mix  sugar  which  it  down  will  draw; 
When  men  together  these  do  flounce, 
They  call  the  liquor  cherry-bf>ttnoe." 

Poor  Robin,  1740.    (.Var«a.) 

Cherry-brandy,  s.  A  favorite  cordial,  prepared 
by  steeping  freshly-gathered  Morello  cherries  in 
brandy  for  one  or  two  months,  and  then  sweetening 
with  powdered  sugar  or  sugar-candy. 

Cherry-Cheeked,  a.    Rosy-cheeked,  ruddy, 
cherry-crab,  s. 

Sot.:  A  variety  of  the  Siberian  crab,  Pyrus 
JLfalus  baccata. 

*cherry-fair,  *cherifelre,  *chyrye  feire,  *.  A 
fair  for  the  sale  of  cherries  and  other  fruit. 

"  This  worlde  ys  but  a  chyrye  feire.'* — Jjydgate;  Minor 
Poems,  p.  231. 

cherry-gum,  s.    [CERASIN.] 

cherry-laurel,  s. 

Bot. :  An  evergreen  shrub,  Cerasus  Laurocerasus, 
common  in  nurseries.  The  leaves  have  a  flavor 
resembling  that  of  bitter  almonds. 

cherry-pepper,  s, 

Bot. :  A  plant,  Capsicum  cerasiforme,  so  named 
from  the  appearance  of  the  fruit. 

cherry-pie,  a. 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  pie  containing  cherries. 

2.  Bot. :  A  name  given  to  two  plants  from    the 
smell  of  the  flowers :  (1)  Heliotropium  peruvianum, 
X2)  Epilobium  hirsutum. 

*cherry-plt,  s.  A  child's  play,  in  which  they 
"throw  cherry-stones  into  a  small  hole. 

"I  [Lord.  Falkland] see  all  parents  laborto  fuc  opinions 
into  their  children  before  they  come  to  an  age  fit  to  judge 
of  any  greater  doubts  than  what  may  happen  at  span- 
counter  or  cfaerru-pit.  ,  ," — Hammond:  Works,  vol.  ii., 
p.  679. 

cherry-rum,  s.  Rum  in  which  cherries  have 
t>een  steeped. 

cherry-stone,  s.  The  hard  endocarp  of  the 
•drupe  or  fruit  of  the  cherry-tree. 

cherry-stoner,  s.  A  domestic  implement  for 
stoning  cherries.  It  works  by  introducing  a  forked 
prong,  which  pinches  the  cherry-stone  out  of  the 
pulp. 

cherry-tree,  s.    [CHEERY,  l.] 

cherry-wine,  s,  A  sweet  wine  made  from 
cherries;  a  liquor,  also  called  Maraschino,  pre- 
pared from  cherries  in  Italy  and  Dalmatia.  [MAR- 
ASCHINO.] 

cherry-wood,  s. 

Bot. :  A  plant,  Viburnum  Opulus. 

*$her'-rjf,  v.  t.  [CHERRY,  s.]  To  redden,  to 
color  or  paint. 

"Her  cheek  she  cherries." 

Stjlrrster:  The  Decay,  122.     (Davits.) 

"cher'-ry'-let,  *cher-e-lette,  s.  [Eng.  cherry; 
dim.  suff.  -let.'}  A  little  cherry. 

"Two  smelling,  swelling,  bashful  cherelettes." 

Herrick:  Appendix,  p.  434.    (Davies.) 

Ch§r'-s6-nese,  s.  [Gr.  chersonesos,  from  chersos 
=land,  and  nesos=an  island;  Fr.  Chersonese.')  A 
peninsula ;  a  tract  of  land  almost  surrounded  by 
the  sea,  but  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  narrow 
neck  or  isthmus.  Examples,  the  Cimbric  Cherso- 
-nese,  now  called  Jutland,  and  the  Tcmric  Cherso- 
nese, now  the  Crimea. 

chgr-sl-ans,  cher-sl -tes,  s.  pi.  [From  Gr. 
chersitios  =  pertaining  to  land  tortoises  (Pliny) : 
chcrxos=c\ry  land,  and  suff.  -ans  or  -ites.] 

ZoOl. :  A  name  given  to  the  division  of  the  Chelo- 
nia  containing  tho  Land  Tortoises. 

ChSrt,  s.    [Ir.  eet>Me=stone.] 

'Min. :  A  name  often  applied  to  Hornstono  and  to 
any  impure  flinty  rock,  including  tho  jaspers. 
(Dana.) 

eher'-t? ,  a.    [Eng.  chert;  -y.]    Like  chert ;  flinty. 


9her  -ub,  s.  [Hob.  kerub,  or  kerubim.  It  is 
sometimes  written  in  the  plural,  improperly,  chcr- 
ubims.]  A  celestial  spirit  which,  in  the  hierarchy, 
is  placed  next  in  order  to  the  seraphim.  All  tho 
several  descriptions  which  the  Scripture  gives  us 
of  cherubim  differ  from  one  another,  as  they  are 
described  in  the  shapes  of  men,  eagles,  oxen,  lions, 
and  in  a  composition  of  all  these  figures  put 
together.  The  nioroglyphical  representations  in 
the  embroidery  upon  the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle 
were  called  by  Moses  (Exod.  xxvi.  1)  cherubim  of 
cunning  work.  (Calmet.) 

"  I  have  heard  it  said, 

The  seraphs  love  most — cherubim  know  most — 
And  this  should  be  a  cherub — since  he  loves  not." 

Byron:  Cain,  i.  1. 

cherub-guarded,  a.    Guarded  by  cherubim. 
"  The  cherub-guarded  walls  of  Eden,    .    .    ." 

Byron:  Cain,  ii.  2. 

cherub-hydra,  s. 

"  A  Cherub-hydra  round  us  dost  thou  gape, 
And  mold  to  every  taste  thy  dear  delusive  shape." 
Byron:  C'hilde  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  i.  65. 

9her-u  -blc,  *$her-u  -blck,  *eher-a  -blc-al,  a. 
[Eng.  cherub;  -ic,  -teal.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  cher- 
ubs ;  angelic. 

Cherubical  hymn: 

Eccles. :  The  ter  sanctus  or  trisagion  in  the  service 
of  the  Holy  Communion;  "Holy,  holy,  holy,"  &c. 
(Stainer  c&  Barrett.) 

cher'-u-blm,  s.  pi.    [CHEEUB.] 

*9her-u-blm  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  cherubim;  -ic.]  Cheru- 
bic, angelic. 

"  With  cherubimic  smiles  and  placid  brows." 

Wolcot:  Pet.  Pindar,  p.  6.     (Davies.) 

•cher  -u-bln,  a.  &  s.    [CHERUB.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Cherubic,  angelic. 

"  Hath  in  her  more  destruction  than  thy  sword, 
For  all  Ler  chembin  look." 

Shakesp. :  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  cherub. 

"Whose  face  is  paradise,  but  fenc'd  from  sin; 
For  God  in  either  eye  has  plac'd  a  cherubin." 

Dryden:  To  the  Duchess  of  Onnond. 
-IF  To  be  in  the  cherubins :  To  be  in  the  clouds,  to 
have  no  reality. 

"  Soch  quidificall  trifles,  that  were  al  in  the  cherubins." 
—Vdall:  Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  139.  (Davies.) 

*che"r'-vell,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Fr.  chevrefeuille ; 
Lat.  caprifolium,  from  capra=a  goat,  and/o(ium= 
a  leaf.] 

Bot.:  A  plant,  Lonicera  Periclymenum. 

"  Caprifolium  ...  is  chervell  or  gootes  leaves." — Grete 
Eerball.  (Britt.  &  Holland.) 

Chgr'-Til,  s.  [A.  S.  cerfllle,  ccerfille,  cyrfille;  O.  H. 
Gor.  kervela,  kervila;  M.  H.  Ger.  kervele ;  Ger.  ker- 
bel:  Fr.  cerfeuil;  Sp.  cerafolio;  Ital.  cerfoglio; 
Dut.  kervel,  all  from  tat.  cerefolium,  chcerephyllum, 
from  Gr.  chairephylloti ;  chairo=to  rejoice,  and 
phyllon=a  leaf:  so  named  from  the  agreeable  odor 
of  the  leaves.]  [CHjEROPHYLtrM.] 

Bot.:  A  garden  potherb,  Chcerophyllum  sativum, 
called  also  Anthriscus  Cerefolium.  [ANTHEiscus.J 
C.  temulum  or  temulentum  is  one  to  three  feet  high, 
with  the  nodes  purple-spotted,  the  leaves  doubly 
pinnate.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

Cow-weed  Chervil :  [Cow-WEED.] 

Great  Chervil:  Myrrhis  odorata. 

Hemlock  Chervil:  Tor  His  Anthriscus,  so  called 
from  the  stem  being  spotted  like  hemlock. 

Mock  Chervil:  (1)  Anthriscus  sylvestris  (Turner), 
(2)  Scandix  Pecten  (Gerarde). 

Needle  Chervil :  Scandix  Pecten. 

Parsnip  Chervil:  Chcerophyllum  bulbosum  or  An- 
thriscus bulbosus. 

Rough  Chervil:  Torilis  Anthriscus. 

Sweet  Chervil:  Myrrhis  odorata. 

Wild  Chervil:  (1)  Scandix  pecten  (Lyte),  (2) 
Anthriscus  sylvestris  (Britt.  <Se  Holland'). 

9hes'-llp,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Mahn  suggests  a 
corruption  of  Fr.  chatepeleuse=&  weevil,  a  wood- 
lousn.J 

Entom. :  A  small  insect,  a  species  of  wood-louso, 
found  under  stones,  &c. 

9hess  (1),  *9hes,  *$hesse,  s.  &  a.  [A  corruption 
of  checks,  from  O.  Fr.  eschecs,  esc/iars=chess,  pi.  of 
eschec,  e«chac=check,  lit.  =  a  king ;  Ital.  scacco;  Sp. 
jaquei xague ;  Port,  xaque;  CreT.schach;  Icel.sAdfc: 
Dan.  skcik;  Sw.  schack;  Dut.  schaak.  (Skeat.)] 
[CHECK,  s.] 

A.  As  substantive ; 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  game  described  in  II. 

"Medethmanye  kueades  ate  ches  other  ate  tables." — 
Ayenbite,  p.  62. 

*2.  A  chess-board, 

"His  tables,  his  ches  he  bare." — Tristram,  ii.  10. 

3.  Tho  quarter  or  any  smaller  division  of  an 
apple,  pear,  &c.,  cut  regularly  into  pieces;  the  chess 
or  lith  of  an  orange. 


II.  Tech. :  The  game  of  chess  is  of  very  great 
antiquity.  Until  recently  it  was  thought  tonavo 
been  invented  in  China  or  India,  but  that  idea  has 
been  recently  shaken  by  the  discovery  at  Sakkara, 
in  Egypt,  of  a  wall  painting  showing  two  chess- 
players belonging  to  the  Government  of  KingTeta 
of  the  sixth  dynasty.  Prof.  Brugsch  puts  Teta  at 
3300  B.  C.,  or  5,200  years  ago.  In  India  it  has  been 
from  time  immemorial  known  as  chaturanga,  i.  e., 
the  four  angas,  or  members  of  an  army,  viz.,  ele- 
phants, horses,  chariots,  and  foot-soldiers.  This 
was  by  the  Persians  corrupted  into  chatrang,  and 
by  the  Arabs  into  shatrano.  By  them  it  was  intro- 
duced into  Spain  iu  the  eighth  century,  and  from 
thence  it  found  its  way  into  France,  and  was  known 
in  England  before  tho  Norman  conquest.  From  the 
Arabic  shatrang  came  the  still  further  corrupted 
forms  scacchi,  echecs,  and  chess.  In  tho  modern 
European  arrangement  the  idea  of  elephants, 
horses,  chariots,  and  foot-soldiers  has  been  aban- 
doned, and,  in  their  places,  have  been  substituted 
a  king,  queen,  knights,  bishops,  castles  or  rooks, 
and  pawns,  forming  six  distinct  classes  of  pieces. 
[See  these  words.]  The  name  rook  is  the  Hindu 
rar'ft=an  armed  cna_riot ;  Pers.  rokh;  the  pawns  are 
the  foot-soldiers,  Hindu  peon=an  attendant.  Tho 
game  is  played  on  a  board  divided  into  sixty-four 
squares,  colored  alternately  black  and  white.  Each 
player  has  sixteen  pieces,  viz.,  a  king,  a  queen,  two 
bishops, two  knights, two  castlesorrooks,  and  eight 
pawns.  The  manner  of  moving  each  piece  is  regu- 
lated by  rule,  and  the  object  of  each  player  is  to 
checkmate  the  other.  [CHECKMATE.] 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds.) 

T[  Obvious  compounds:  Chess-game  (Carlyle)i 
chess-player,  chess-table,  chess-tournament. 

Chess-board,  s.  The  board  or  table  on  which 
chess  is  played.  (For  description  see  CHESS,  A.  II.) 

chess-man,  *chest-man,  s.   One  of  the  "  men" 
or  pieces    used   in    the   game   of 
chess. 

chess-rook,  s. 

1.  Chess:  A  rook  or  castle   (see 
these  words) . 

2.  Her. :  A   bearing    in   coats  of 
arms. 

chess-tree,  s. 

Naut. :  A  piece  of  oak  fastened 
on  the  top-side  of  the  vessel,  for      _, 
securing    the     main-tack    to,   or      Chess-rook, 
hauling  homo  tho  clue  of  the  main-sail. 

chess  (2),s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Cf.  Pers.  khas= 
bad,  evil ;  a  weed,  a  thorn,  &c.  (Mahn.)] 

Bot.:  Tho  name  of  a  species  of  grass  (Bromus 
scalinus),  commonly  found  growing  in  American 
wheat  fields.  Its  seeds  have  the  appearance  of 
oats,  and  are  sometimes  ground  with  tho  wheat, 
deteriorating  tho  quality  of  the  flour  produced.  It 
is  also  called  improperly  cheat.  [CHEAT  (3),  «.] 

chess-  apple,  s. 

Bot.:  The  fruit  of  Pyrus  Aria. 

Chess  (3),  s.  [Fr.  chassis.']  A  flooring  board  of  a 
military  bridge.  The  chesses  lie  upon  tho  balks, 
which  are  longitudinal  timbers  resting  upon  tho 
battoaux  or  pontons.  (Knight.) 

9hes'-sart,  9hes -sel,  s.  [Eng.  cheese,  and  suff. 
-art,  -e/.l  Tho  perforated  wooden  mold  or  vat  in 
which  cheese  is  pressed. 

ches  -ses,  s.     [Etym.   doubtful.]    A  plant,   the 
peony  (Pceonia  ojficinalis) . 
ches  -sex,  s.    [Fr.  chassis.'] 

Mil. :  Tho  boards  used  for  tho  flooring  of  a  tem- 
porary military  bridge.     [CHES9  (3),«.  2.] 
*9hess -n§r,  s.  [Eng.  chess ;  -er.~]  A  chess-player. 
"  Yonder's  my  game,  which,  like  n  politic  chesstti-r, 
I  must  not  seeme  to  see." 

Midill. :  Game  at  Chess,  iv. 

*9hes  -S&m,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Cf.  Ger.  AvV.s; 
M.  H.  Ger.  Ws=gravel ;  Mid.  Eng.  cheasil ;  A.  S. 
ceosel.  Latham  thinks  tho  word  is  an  adj.,  moan- 
ing loose  or  friable.]  [CHISEL  (2),  s.]  Mellow, 
friable  earth. 

•'  The  tender  chessom  and  mellow  earth  is  the  best,  being 
mere  mold,  between  the  two  extremes  of  clay  and  sand 
.  .  ." — Bacon:  Xat.  Hist. 

•ches-soun,  v.  t.      [From  Norm.  Fr.  achesmmer 
=to  accuse.]    To  subject  to  blame,  to  accuse. 
"  He  is  sa  ful  of  justice,  richt  und  ressoun, 
I  lufe  him  not  in  ocht  that  will  me  chessoun." 

Priests  ofPeblis:  Pink.  S.  P.  Sepr.,  i.  39. 

*ches-soun,  'ches  owne,  s.  [From  Norm.  Fr. 
acheson,  oc/mf/ssou=accusation,  reason,  occasion, 
cause,  hurt.  (Kelham.)]  Blame,  accusation,  ex- 
ception. 

"  If  that  ye  think  richt,  or  yit  ressoun, 
To  that  I  can,  nor  na  man,  have  chexsoun." 

I'rit-si*  ufPeblis;  S.  2:  Repr.,  i.  1. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    s'ire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


Chessy 

(Jhes  -sf,  s.  &  a.  [Tlie  name  of  a  village  near 
Lyons,  France.] 

A.  Assubst.:  (See  tho  etymology.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  produced  at  Chessy. 
Chessy-copper,  s. 

Mia.:  The  same  as  AZURITE  (q.  v.),  occurring  in 
splendid  crystallizations  at  Chessy,  whence  it  is 
also  called  Chessylite. 

9hes  -sy'-llte,  s.  [Chessy,  and  suff.  -lite  (31in.) 
(q.  v.).] 

Mi  n. :  The  same  as  CHESSY-COPFEB  (q.  v.). 

9hest(l),  *9heste  (1),  *9histe,  *kiste,  *5hlst, 
*kist,  *kyst,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  cyste;  Sw.  A-isfn;  Dan. 
fefefa,  from  Lat.  cista;  Gr.  kiste=&  box,  a  chest.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  A  large  box  of  wood  or  other  material. 
*-'.  A  coffin. 

"  He  is  now  deed  an  nayled  in  his  chest." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,905. 
*;).  The  ark. 

"  Hatz  thou  [noe]closed  thy  kystvtith clay  alleaboute?" 
Ear.  Eng.  Allit,  Poems;  Cleanness,  846. 

*4.  A  receptacle  of  any  kind,  such  as  a  basket. 
"  -Minerva  nurs'd  him,  and  the  infant  laid, 
Within  a  chest  of  twining  osiers  made." 

Addtson:  The  Story  of  Coronie. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  The    thorax,    the    part    of    the    body 
inclosed  by  the  ribs  and  breast-bone. 

2.  Comm.:  The  quantity  of  any  commodity  con- 
tained in  a  case. 

3.  A   box  or  receptacle    for    money,  the  public 
treasury. 

"  And  all  the  princes  and  all  the  people  rejoiced,  and 
brought  in,  and  cast  into  the  chest,  until  they  had  made 
an  end." — 2  Chron.  xxiv.  10. 

IT  Chest-ef-drawers : 

Furniture:  A  movable  wooden  frame  containing 
drawers. 

*Chest  of  viols: 

Music :  A  concert  or  set  of  viols  formerly  in  use. 
A  chest  of  viols,  with  a  harpsichord  or  organ,  with 
an  occasional  hautboy  or  flageolet,  formed  an 
ordinary  orchestra  in  the  early  part  of  tho  17th 
century.  (Stainer  tit  Barrett.) 

B.  As  adj.:  (Seethe  compounds.) 
•chest-bellows,  s.    The  piston  bellows, 
chest-foundering,  a. 

Farriery:  A  disease  in  horses.  It  comes  near  to 
a  pleurisy,  or  peripneumony,  in  a  human  body. 

Chest-lock,  s.  A  mortise-lock,  inserted  vertically 
into  the  body  of  a  chest  or  box,  the  plate,  which 
frequently  has  two  staples,  being  let  into  the  under 
sides  of  the  lid.  Tho  bolt  has  a  horizontal  move- 
ment. 

Chest-protector,  s.  A  covering  for  the  chest, 
made  of  chamois,  flannel,  hare-skin,  or  other 
material,  and  worn  by  persons  affected  with  pul- 
monary complaints. 

chest-rope,  s. 

Naut. :  A  long  boat-rope  or  warp. 

chest-saw,  8.  A  species  of  hand-saw  without  a 
back. 

Chest-trap,  s.  Boxes  or  traps  for  catching  polo- 
cats  or  other  vermin. 

•chest- worm,  s.    Perhaps  Angina  pectoris. 
"...     gnawings  of  chest-worms," — Ward:  Sermons, 
p.  60.     (Caries.) 

•chest  r>'i,  "cheste  (2),  *cheast,  s.  [A.  S.ceast.] 
A  quarreling,  a  dispute. 

"  The  sinne  of  contumelie,  or  atrif,  and  chestv." — 
CViuiu'T:  .Paf-son's  Tale. 

*9hest,  v.  t.    [CHEST  (1), «.] 

1.  To  deposit  in  a  chest  or  box  of  any  kind. 

2.  To  put  into  a  coflin. 

41  He  [Joseph]  dieth  and  is  chested."-Gen.  1.  26,  heading. 
<jhes'-ted,  pa. par.  &  a.    [CHEST  (I),*.] 

1.  Aspa.par.:  Placed  or  deposited  in  a  chest. 

2.  As   adj.:  Having  a  chest;  used  only  in  such 
compounds  as  broad-chested,  narroto-chettaS. 

" .  .  .  his  father  was  a  very  proper  man,  broad- 
shouldered  and  chested,  .  .  ." — Fuller:  N"t>r//m-s,  Rut- 
landshire. 

9hest'-er  (l),s.  [Lat.c«s(ra=acamp.]  [CASTOR.] 
1.  As  an  independent  word :  The  name  given  to  a 

circular  fortification  in  some  parts  of  Scotland. 
"  There  are  several  circular  fortifications,  called  chesters, 

which  bear  evident  marks  of  great  antiquity.    They  are 

all  similar  to  each  other,  and  much  about  the  same  size  ; 

being  nearly  40  or  50  yards  diameter." — Kilsyth:  Stlrl 

Statist.  Ace.,  iviii.  292. 
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2.  As  a  suffix:  It  is  found  forming  part  of  the 
names  of  many  towns  among  English-speaking  peo- 
ple, as  Manchester,  Towcester,  &c. ;  and  points  to 
tho  fact  of  these  places  having  been  named  from  tho 
old  English  towns  onco  the  sites  of  Roman  encamp- 
ments. 

*chest-gr  (2),  s.  [Eng.  clu>st,  v.;  -er.~\  An 
embalmer  of  a  dead  body. 

"  Chester  of  a  deade  corps,  or  he  that  doth  the  offyce. 
folUnctor."—Bu!att. 

9hes  -tor-field,  s.  [Named  after  Lord  Chester- 
field.] A  sort  of  loose  coat. 

Ches  -tSr-llte,  s.  [From  Chester  Co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  it  occurs ;  suff.  -lite  (.Mm.)  (q.  v.).l 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Orthoclase,  occurring  in  wliito 
crystals,  smooth,  but  feebly  lustrous,  implanted  on 
dolomite.  Specific  gravity,  2'531.  (Dana.) 

*9hest -Ing,  s.  [CHEST,  t\&«.]  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  filling  dead  bodies  with  spices  in  order  to 
preserve  them ;  embalming. 

"...  the  leading  and  chesting  was  preparing,  not 
lacking  anything  .  .  .  " — Strype:  Memoirs,  Hen.  nil., 
an.  1535. 

9hest-niit  (st  as  s),  *9hes'-nut,  *chesten, 
•chestelne,  *chestayn,  »chestayne,  *chastein, 
•chestan,  •chestain,  *chas-teyn,  *castany,*kes- 
teyn,  s.  &  a.  [Properly  two  words.  See  1.  O.  Fr. 
chasteigne,  castenge:  Sp.  cajttaiia;  Port,  castanhaj 
Ital.  castagna;  O.  H.  Ger.  kestiiina,  kestina;  M.  H. 
Ger.  kestene,  chetttnne;  Fr.  chataigne,  from  Lat. 
castanea;  Gr.  fcasfaMon=a  chestnut,  from  kastana, 
a  city  in  Pontus,  Asia  Minor,  where  the  tree  grew 
in  abundance,  and  whence  it  was  introduced  into 
Europe.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

•1.  Of  the  forms  chesten,  chesteine,  &c. :  A  chest- 
nut-tree. 

"  Grete  forestes  of  chesteynes." — Maundeville,  p.  307. 

*2.  As  a  compound:  The  fruit  of  1.    [II.  2.] 

3.  Of  all  forms:  The  same  as  II. 

4.  A  color :  a  deep,  reddish-brown  color. 
"...    your   chestnut   was    ever    the    only    color."— 

Shakesp..-  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  4. 

5.  Of  the  form  chestnut  only :  Ahorse  of  a  chest- 
nut color. 

II.  Botany: 

1.  The  common  name  for  Castanea.    [CASTANEA, 
CHESTNUT-TREE.] 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  Chestnut-tree.    Those  of  Cas- 
tanea twsca,  the  Spanish  chestnut,  are  edible. 

"  Of  the  trouth  the  chestain  tres  bryng  forth  the  soft 
swete  chestnut  out  of  the  sharp  prickyng  and  hard  huske." 
— Golden  Bake,  o.  9. 

If  Earth  chestnut :  Bunium  flexuosum. 

III.  As  an  exclamation : 

Slangy  When  an  individual  persists  in  repenting 
stale  witticisms,  and  hoary  and  decrepit  anecdotes, 
the  interjection  "Chestnuts!"  is  used  to  remind 
him  of  the  fact  that  the  audience  consider  him  a 
bore.  One  authority  derives  the  usage  from  the 
similarity  between  the  staleness  of  chestnuts  ex- 
posed by  street  venders  and  the  staleness  of  an 
oft-told  tale.  Another  account  is  that  a  certain 
produce  dealer  in  an  Eastern  town,  when  he  wished 
to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome,  talkative,  traveling 
salesman,  would  pretend  to  be  very  busy  getting 
together  a  large  consignment  of  this  particular 
commodity,  and  going  to  the  elevator  shaft  in  his 
store,  would  ring  the  signal  bell  of  the  elevator, 
and  yell  out  "  Chestnuts ! "  to  an  imaginary  person 
above.  The  travelers  spread  tho  story,  and  tne  use 
of  the  word  in  that  connection  became  general  in 
this  country. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  a  deep  and  rich  reddish-brown 
color. 

"  And  the  rings  of  chestnut  hair 
Curl'd  half  down  his  neck  so  bare." 

Byron:  Parisina,  16. 

Chestnut-brown,  a.  Brown,  with  tho  peculiar 
red  tint  of  the  chestnut. 

chestnut-oak,  s. 
Botany : 

1.  Querc-tis  castanea. 

2.  The  timber  of  the  sessila-fruited  English  oak, 
Quercus  sessiliflora. 

chestnut-tree,  s. 

1.  Castanea  vesca.    The  wood  of  this,  the  Sweet 
or  Spanish  Chestnut,  is  sometimes  used  in  house 
carpentry. 

2.  dSsculus  hippocastanum,  the  Horse-chestnut, 
furnishes  a  white  wood,  much  used  for  brush-backs. 
Tho  inner  bark,  when  infused  in  boiling  water,  pro- 
duces a  yellow  fluid,  which  possesses  tho  remarkable 
power  of  fluorescence,  that  is,  it  throws  back  from 


(generally   in  the  plural,  che~ 
[Fr.   cheval  =  a  horse;  frise= 


chevalier 

its  first  surface  a  set  of  rays  of  high  refrangibility, 
and  of  a  blue  color,  while  the  ordinary  rays  are 
duly  transmitted.  (Ure.)  [FLUORESCENCE.]  [CAS- 
TANEA.] 

ches -ton,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  chesten  =  a  chestnut, 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  chestnut.]  A 
species  of  plum. 

*9hes  -well,  s.  [  Mid.  Eng.  ches  =  cheese,  and 
well.]  A  cheese-vat. 

If  He  is  gone  out  of  the  cheswell  that  he  was  made 
in :  A  reflection  upon  persons  who  perk  above  their 
birth  and  station.  (Kelly,  p.  111.) 

9het  -tlk,  *tjef-tek,  s.    [Javanese.] 

1.  The   poison  from    the   tree    described    under 
No.  2. 

2.  A  tree,  Strychnos  Tieute,  the  Upas  Tieute.  Its 
poison  is  more  virulent  than  that  of  tho  genuine 
Upas,  Antiaris  toxicaria,  with  which  it  must  not  bo 
confounded.  Tho  Javanese  use  the  Tieute  to  poison 
their  arrows. 

9het  -w§rt,  s.    [RUSSIAN.] 

Comm.:  A  measure  of  grain,  equal  to  0'7218  of  an 
imperial  quarter,  or  nearly  six  Winchester  bushels, 
•chev -a-chie,  s.  [O.  Fr.  chevachie,  chevanchee, 
chevaulchie^,  from  chevaucher,  chevachier,  cheval- 
chier=to  ride;  cheval=&  horse;  Low  Lat.  cheval- 
chia.]  An  expedition  on  horseback. 

"He  had  been  sometime  in  chevachie, 
In  Flaundres,  in  Artois,  and  in  Picardie." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  Prol.,  p.  65. 

*9hev'-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.    [CHIEF AGE.] 

"  Cherage  is  a  summe  of  money  paid  by  villeins  to  their 
lords  in  acknowledgement  of  their  slaverie  ...  It 
seemeth  also  to  be  used  for  a  summe  of  money  given  by 
one  man  to  another  of  power  and  might  for  his  avowment, 
maintenance,  and  protection,  as  to  their  head  or  leader: 
Master  Lambert  writeth  it  Chivage  or  rather  Chiefeage." 
— Les  Termes  de  la  Ley. 

*9hev'-ai'lle, «.    [CAVALRY,  CHIVALRY.] 

"  Ne  to  chevaille  ne  to  cherles." — Ayenbite,  p.  87. 

che-val'  (pi.  chevaux;  pron.  BhS-v6  ),  s.  [Fr. 
cheval=&  horse.]  [CAVALRY,  CAVALCADE.]  Prop- 
erly a  horse ;  hence,  a  frame  or  framework  of  any 
kind. 

cheval-de-frise 
vaux-de-frise) ,  s. 
Friesic.]  A  b  a  r 
traversed  by  rows 
of  pointed  stakes, 
and  used  to  bar- 
ricade an  a  p  - 
proach  or  close  a 
breach.  Called  a 
Friesland  horse 
because  first  used 
at  the  siege  o  f 
Gron  i  n  £  o  u ,  in 
that  province,  in 
1C5S.  In  German 
it  is  described  as  ' 
ischer  Beiter). 

"The  obstructions  of  chain,  boom,  and  chevaux-de- 
frise." — W.  Irving. 

cheval-glass,  s.  A  looking-glass  of  such  size 
and  so  mounted  as  to  exhibit  the  full  fig-ire. 

"  Superb  dresses  hanging  on  the  cheval-glasses." — Dick- 
ens: Nicholas  Kickleby,  ch.  10. 

•cheval-trap,  s. 

Mil.:  The  same  as  CALTROP  (q.  v.). 

Che-vale '-ment,  s.    [Fr.] 

Arch. :  A  sort  of  prop  made  of  one  or  two  pieces 
of  timber,  with  a  head  laid  buttress-fashion  on  a 
rest.  It  serves  to  support  jambs,  &c. 

•che-val'-er,  v.  [Fr.]  In  the  manege,  applied 
to  a  horse  when,  in  passing  upon  a  trot  or  walk,  his 
off  fore-leg  crosses  the  near  fore-leg  every  second 
motion. 

chev  -a-let,  s.   [Fr.] 

1.  Mil. :  A  temporary  or  movable  bridge. 
f'Chevalets,  boats,  Spanish  and  English  pontoons."— 

Wellington:  Despatch,  vii.  414. 

2.  Music:  Tho  bridge  of    a  stringed  instrument. 
(Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

phev'-a-ller,  *chev-a  lere,  s.  [Fr.,  f rom  cheval 
-a  horse.]  [CAVALIER.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 
*1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  knight,  a  mounted  warrior. 

(2)  A  member  of  certain  orders  of  knighthood. 
*2.  Fig.:  A  noble,  gallant  man. 

II.  Her.:  A  horseman  armed  at  all  points. 

TT  The  Chei'alier  was  a  name  particularly  applied 
to  tho  younger  Pretender  to  tho  English  throne, 
Charles  Edward  Stuart. 

11  Chevalier  d1  Industrie:  One  who  lives  on  his 
wits. 


Cheval-de-frise. 
'  a  Spanish  horseman  "  (ein-Span- 


boll,     b<5y;     pout,    Jfiwl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     jhin,     benph;     go,     gem;     thin,     yhls;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -vion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


chevaster 

Qhe-vas-ter,    phe-ves -tre,   s.    [Fr.   chevetre; 
O.  Fr.  chevestre=  a  bandage.! 
Surg. :  A  double  roller  applied  to  the  head. 
*9he-vaun  90,  s.    [O.  Fr.   chevance,  from  Low 
Lat.  chevancia.]    [ACHIEVANCE.]    An  achievement. 
"  Full  ofte  make  a  great  chevaunce." 

Goner:  C.  A.,  ii.  273. 

»9heve,  '9heeve,  v.  i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  chevir,  from 
cAc/=the  head.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  succeed,  to  fare. 

"  Evel  mot  he  cheeve." — Chaucer:  C.  T.,  13,153. 

2.  To  happen,  to  occur,  to  come  to  pass. 

"  For  no  channce  that  may  cheue,  chaunge  your  wille." 
— Destr.  of  Troy,  708. 

3.  To  attain,  to  succeed  in  reaching  or  attain- 
ing to. 

"  Then  Achilles  cheuyt  to  land."— Vest  r.  of  Troy,  5,972. 
•i.  To  attach  one's  self,  to  join. 

"  Grete  was  that  linage  and  many  to  them  cheued." — 
Rob.  ofBrunne,  p.  328. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  happen  to,  to  befall. 

"  Of  chivalry  and  channce  that  cheuyt  hym  before." — 
Destr.  of  Troy,  617. 

2.  To  achieve. 

"  I  chcve,  I  bring  to  an  ende." — Palsgrave. 

3.  To  reach,  to  attain  to. 

"  The  chayere  a-bowune  cheuede  they  neuer." — Morte 
Arthure,  3,829. 

9hev  -en,  *9hev-in,  *9heu-yn,  s.  [O.  Fr.  chev 
esne,  chevanne,  from  chef=a  head;  Lat.  caput.  So 
named  from  the  size  of  its  head.]  A  chub. 

"  The  fishes  of  this  lake  were  trouts,  pikes,  chevins,  and 
tenches." — Sir  T.  Browne:  Tracts,  p.  99. 

*CheV-Sr-gl,  pheV-er-Il,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  chev 
rel,  chevral;  Fr.  chevreau=&  kid,  diiniu.  of  chevre; 
Lat.  capra=a  goat.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.:  A  species  of  fine  soft  leather,  made  of 
kidskin. 

2.  Fig. :  A  soft,  yielding  nature  or  disposition. 

"  O,  here's  a  wit  of  cheveril,  that  stretches  from  an  inch 
narrow  to  an  ell  broad." — Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  4. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.:  Made  of  kidskin. 

2.  Fig. :  Yielding,  pliant. 

"A  sentence  is  but  a  cheveril  glove  to  a  good  wit:  how 
quickly  the  wrong  side  may  be  turned  outward  !"— 
Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  ill.  L 

chSv  -5r-Il-Ize,  u.  t.  [Eng.  cheveril.  and  suff. 
-i.Tc.J  To  make  as  soft  and  pliable  as  kidskin. 

"I  appeal  unto  your  own,  though  never  so  much 
chevertlired,  consciences,  my  good  calumniators  ..." 
— Mountagu:  App.  to  Cces.,  p.  23. 

phe-vet,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  caput.] 

Arch. :  A  variety  of  the  apse,  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  French  Gothic  churches. 

Che-vllle',  *.  [Fr.]  A  peg  for  a  violin,  guitar, 
lute,  &c.  (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

phev'-Ils,,  s.  pi.    [Fr.  cheville.] 

Naut. :  Small  pieces  of  timber  in  the  inside  o'f  a 
ship  to  which  the  ropes  called  sheets  or  tacks  are 
fastened. 

*chev-in, «.    [CHEVEN.] 

*che-vlng,  •che'-wj'ng,  pr. par.,  a.  As.  [CHEVE, 
r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  Success,  fortune. 

Chev'-I-Ot,  s.  [From  the  naraeof  a  border  moun- 
tain range  in  Scotland— the  Cheviot  hills.] 

1.  A  variety  of  mountain  sheep,  named  from  the 
Cheviot  hills,  where  they  abound. 

2.  A  kind  of  coarse  woolen  cloth  used  principally 
for  men's  clothing. 

*9hev-l-san9e,  *9hev-i-saunce  (l),  *9hev-e- 
sance,  *9hev-e-saun9e,  *9hev-i-ssaun9e,  *9hev- 
y-saun?e  (Eng.),  *9hew-y-san9e,  *chew-y-sans 
(Scotch),  s.  [O.  Fr.  chevisance,  chevisaance,  from 
chevir=to  manage,  achieve.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  An  achievement,  a  deed. 

14  Terdy,  not  so,'  (saide  Rhee)  'for  shameful  thing 
Yt  were  t'  abandon  noble  chev  tsaunce.'  " 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  ii.  24. 

2.  A  plan,  a  project,  an  intent. 

"  Chevesaunce.    Providential' — Prompt.  Parv. 

3.  A  bargain,  traffic ;  hence  profit,  gain,  booty. 
"Eschaunges  and  chevy/tatinces,  with  swich  chaffare  I 

dele." — Langland:  P.  Plowman,  2,969. 
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II.  Law: 

1.  A  making  of  a  contract. 

2.  An  unlawful  agreement  or  contract.    (Bouvier.) 

Chev  -i-saun9e  (2),  s.  [A  corruption  of  O.  Fr. 
cA«rtsaunee=cornfort,  heartsease.]  The  wallflower, 
Cheiranthus  cheiri. 

*chev-i-saun-ser,  *phev-e-saun-9er,  s.  [Mid. 
Eng.  chevisaunce ;  -cr.]  A  usurer,  an  extor-tioner 

"  If  any  false  chevesanncers  or  extortioning  usurers 
dwell  within  their  ward." — Howell:  Londonopolis,  392. 

*che-vise,  *che-vese,  *che-ves-shen,  *che- 
vys-tyn,  *che-vysch-en,  *che-veys  (Eng.), 
*che-wyss  (Scotch),  v.  [O.  Fr.  chevir,  pr.  par. 
chevi&sant.] 

1.  To  procure,  to  provide,  to  supply. 

"  Chevystyn  or  purveyn  (chevyschen  H.,  cheuesshen  P.). 
Provideo." — Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  To  take  care  of,  to  save. 

"  Eschewes  to  some  castelle,  and  chewyse  your  selfene." 
Morte  Arthure,  1,750. 

phev-rS  tte,  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  Ordnance :  A  machine  for 
raising  heavy  guns  on  to  their 
carriages. 

2.  A  thin  kind   of  leather, 
used   in    the  manufacture   of 
gloves. 

Phev'-r6n  (1),  phev  -er-6n, 

s.    [Fr.    In  Sp.  cabrion,  cavir- 

on,  from  Lat.  caprioius=&  sup-  Chevron. 

port  of  timber.] 

1.  Her.:  A  bent  bar,  rafter-shaped,  in  heraldry. 
A  chevron  is,  according  to  some,  a  third,  and,  ac- 
cording to  others,  a  fifth  of  the  field.     A  chevronel 
is  half  a  chev- 
ron, and    the 

couple  close  the 
fourth  of  the 
shield. 

IT  A  chevron 
couped  is  that 
w.hich  does  not 
reach  the  sides 
of  the  escutch- 
eon. 

A  chevron  in 
chief  is  one  which  rises  to  the  top  of  the  shield. 

2.  Mil.:  The  distinguishing  mark  on  the  coat- 
sleeves  of  non-commissioned  officers. 

3.  Arch. :   A   zigzag   molding,   characteristic   of 
Norman  architecture. 

4.  A  frame  or  pattern,  chevron-shaped. 

"The  masquers  were  placed  in  a  great  concave  shell, 
like  mother  of  pearl;  the  top  thereof  was  stuck  with 
a  cheveron  of  lights.  .  .  .  — B.  Jonson:  Masques  at 
Court. 

chevron  bones,  s.  pi.  Arched  bones  branching 
from  the  vertebral  column. 

chevron-work,  s. 
Arch.:  Zigzag  molding. 

phSv'-r6n  (2),  s.  [Prob.  from  Fr.  chevreau—a 
kid.]  A  glove. 

phev'-r&ned,  chev'-er-6ned,  «.  [Eng.  chevron; 
-€d.]  Worked  with  a  pattern  chevron-wise ;  having 
zigzag  ornaments. 

"  Their  bases  were  of  watchet  cloth  of  silver,  cheveroned 
all  over  with  lace." — B.  Jonson:  Masques  at  Court. 

phev'-r6n-el,  s,  [Eng.  chevron,  and  dim.  suff. 
-el.] 

Her.:  A  half  chevron,  a  small 
chevron. 

chev-ron'-ne,  a.  [Fr.,  from 
chevron.] 

Her. :  Applied  to  a  shield  laid 
out  in  several  partitions  chevron- 
wise  ;  chevroned. 

Chev-r6-taln',  *chev-ro-tin,  s. 
[O.  Fr.  chevrot=&  little  goat,  roe ; 
dimin.  of  chevre  =  g  o  a  t  ;  Lat. 
capra.] 

Zoology  : 


Arch  with  Chevron  Molding. 


Chevronel. 


1.  Sing.:  The  Napu,  Tragulus  Javanicus,    It  is 
related  to  the  deer,  but  without   horns.    It  is  a 
native  of  Java.    Some  other  species  are  Indian. 

"To  this  we  may  add  the  chfn-ntiH,  or  little  Guinea 
deer,  which  is  the  least  of  cloven-footed  quadrupeds."— 
Goldsmith:  Hist,  of  Earth,  vol.  Hi.,  ch.  3. 

2.  PL :  A  name  for  the  ruminant  genus  Tragulus 
and  for  the  family  Tragulidse,  of  which  it  is  the 
type. 

chev-rot  -er,  v.   [Fr.] 

Music:  To  skip,  quiver,  to  sincr  with  uncertain 
tone,  after  the  manner  of  goats.  Alia  vibrato. 
(Stainer  e£  Barrett.) 


_wasu),  *9hewen,  *9heowen,  *9 

*9hiewe,  r.  t.  &  i.  [A.  W.  <•,-,;»•„„  ;  C.  H.  Ger.  cliiu- 
wan,  chiwnn;  M.H.Gor.  kiuwen;  Dut.  kaautcen.  It 
is  essentially  the  same  word  as  CHAW  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Lit. :  To  masticate,  to  grind  with  the  teeth. 

"  The  vales 

Descending  gently,  where  the  lowing  herd 
Chews  verdurous  pasture."  A.  Phillips. 

To  chew  the  cud: 
Lit. :  To  ruminate.    [Ctn>.] 
Fig. :  To  ruminate  mentally. 
"I  believe,  however,  that  I  shall  for  some  time  con- 
tinue to  chew  the  cud  of  reflection  upon  many  observations- 
which  this    original    discharged." — Smollett:    Humphry 
Clinker. 

*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  ruminate,  to  meditate  on  in  the  heart. 
"He  chews  revenge,  abjuring  his  offense." — Frfor. 

t2.  To  digest  mentally. 

"  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed, 
and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested:  that  is,  some- 
books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts;  others  to  be  read,  but 
not  curiously;  and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly,  with, 
attention." — Bacon. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  masticate,  to  grind  with  the  teeth. 

".  .  .  I  am  the  veriest  varlet  that  ever  chewed  with  a 
tooth." — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  ii.  2. 

II.  Pig. :  To  ruminate  mentally,  to  meditate  (gen- 
erally with  on  or  upon  before  the  subject). 

"Till  then,  my  noble  friend,  chew  upon  this." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  CtEsar,  i.  2. 

9hew  (ew  as  u),  s.  [CHEW,  t).]  That  which  is 
chewed  in  the  mouth;  a  mouthful;  a  small  piece. 
(Vulgar.) 

9hewed  (ew  as  u) ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CHEW,  r.] 
•chew'-et  (ewas  u),  s.    [From  chew,  and  suff. 
•et.j     [CRUET.]     A  kind  of   pie  made  of  various 
articles  chopped  up  and  mixed  together. 

"  A  kind  of  dainty  chcwet  or  minced  pie." — Florio:  Ital. 
Diet,  in  V.  Frilingotti. 

9hew'-Ing,  *9hew-ynge  (ew  as  u),  pr.  par.,  a. 
&  s.  [CHEW,  ».] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Aasubst.:  Theactof  masticating;  mastication. 
"  By  chewing,  solid -aliment  is  divided  into  small  parts  ; 

in  a  human  body,  there  is  no  other  instrument  to  perform 
this  action  but  the  teeth.  By  the  action  of  chewing,  the 
spittle  and  mucus  are  squeezed  from  the  glands,  and 
mixed  with  the  aliment;  which  action,  if  it  be  long  con- 
tinued, will  tnrn  the  aliment  into  a  sort  of  chyle." — 
Arbuthnot:  On  the  Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments. 

chewing-ball,  s. 

Veterinary :  A  ball  composed  of  several  sorts  of 
drugs,  given  to  horses  to  restore  a  lost  appetite. 

che'-wlnk,  s.  [From  the  note  of  the  bird.]  The 
ground-robin,  common  in  this  country. 

*chew-ys,  *chew-yss,  v.    [CHEVISE.] 
*9hew-y-san9e,  *chew-y-sans,  s.  [('HEVISAXCE.  J 
9heyn'-I-a,  s.   [Named  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Cheyne,  of  Cape  Riche.] 

Bot. :  A  handsome-flowered  genus  of  the  Myrtle 
family,  consisting  of  a  single  species,  a  native  of  the 
Swan  River  territory.  It  is  a  shrub,  with  fine  heath- 
like  leaves  arranged  in  four  rows,  and  bears  hand* 
some  scarlet  flowers. 

chi'-an,  a.  [Lat.  Chius— pertaining  to  Chios,  aa 
island  in  the  JSgean  Sea.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Chios. 

Chian-earth,  s.  A  dense,  compact  kind  of  oartlu 
found  in  Chios,  and  used  anciently  as  an  astringent 
and  cosmetic. 

Chian-turpentine,  s.  A  kind  of  turpentine  im- 
ported from  Chios,  produced  by  the  Pistacia  tere~ 
binthus. 

Chl-ar'-a,  a.  [Ital.]  Clear,  distinct,  pure,  c.  g., 
chiara  voce,  clear  voice;  chiara  quarta,  a  perfect 
fourth.  (Stainer  tfc  Barrett.) 

chl-ar-a-men  -tS,  adv.  [Ital.]  Clearly,  purely, 
distinctly.  (Stainer  dt  Barrett.) 

chl-ar-ez'-za,  con,  phrase.  [Ital.]  With  bright- 
ness, clearness.  (Stainer  cfr  Barrett.) 

fchl-ar-6s-cflr'-lst,  s.  [Eng.rftiarooscj«r(o) ;  -ist.] 
One  noted  for  his  skill  in  drawing  in  chiaroscuro. 

"This  is  more  or  less  the  case  with  all  chiaroscurists."— 
Kuskin:  Motl.  Painters,  vol.  iv.,  pt.  v.,  ch.  3,  g  20. 

chl-ar-os-cu  ro,  chl-ar  6-os-cu'-ro,  s.  [Ital. 
chitiro  —  light,  oscuro  —  dark.]  [  CLAIR-OBSCURE, 

Cl,  ABE-OBSCURE.  ] 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    h5r,    thgre;     pine,    pit,    s'ire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wBrk,     who,     s6n;     mute,    cub,     ciire,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     »,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


chiasma 
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1.  Fi'.ir  Arts: 

Hi  Tlir  distribution  of  the  lighter  aud  darker 
sbadee  in  a  painting  or  engraving. 

"In  imother  part  of  his  book  he  awards  to  Germany 
the  honor  of  having  first  practiced  the  art  of  engraving 
111  <'/uciru>-<'nro." — Ottlry;  HiKf.  of  Kn<jr«r..  ch.  i. 

i -i  A  drawing  made  in  two  colors,  black  ami 
white. 

2.  Printing:  A  system  of  printing  by  successive 
block*  of  wood  which  carry  respectively  the  out- 
lines, lighter  and  darker  shades-,  <fcc.     It  was  prac- 
ticed in  Germany  and  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries. 

chl-as  -ma,  s.  [Gr.  r/iia«»tti  =  the  mark  of  Greek 
chi  or  cross.  | 

Anat. :  The  central  body  of  nervous  matter  formed 
by  the  junction  and  decussationof  the  optic  nerves. 

"...  for  these  reasons  the  physiology  of  the  chiasma 
is  invested  with  uncommon  interest." — If.  JIayne:  Todd's 

''yi'lup.  <,f  Aunt,  ami  rhy*i"t.;   (>/iti<-  .\Vrfe. 

Chl-as  -t&-llte,  8.  [(jr.  <-A:</«te=crossed.  marked 
with  the  Greek  letter  cAr.  from  chiazd=to  cross,  and 
snfi".  -lite  (Min.t  (q.  v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Andahtsite  (q.  v.). 

Chl-as  -tre,  s.  [Gr.  cA;a2«  =  to  mark  with  a 
chi  or  cross.  ] 

Xiirf/.:  A  bandage  for  the  temporal  artery  shaped 
thus,  x,  like  the  letter  chi. 

chl-az-6-sper  -mum,  s.  [Gr.  chiazo=to  mark 
with  a  cross  ;  sperma  =  a  seed.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  consisting  of  a  single  annual  plant 
from  temperate  Asia,  forming  a  connecting  link 
between  the  orders  Papaveraceie  and  Fumariacea?. 
The  seeds  are  somewhat  four-sided,  each  side  being 
marked  with  a  cross-shaped  elevation. 

'9hlb-bal,  »9hlb -bol,  *.  [Fr.  ciboule;  Port. 
ril,nlt{;  Sp.  cebollfi :  Ital.  <-i/iii//n,  from  Low  Lat. 
•  ••  f'Hla,  cepola,  dim.  of  Lat.  cepa,  ccepe=an  onion.] 
A  small  kind  of  onion,  a  chive. 

"  Ye  eating  rascals, 

Whose  gods  are  beef  and  brewis,  whose  brave  angers 

Do  execution  npou  these,  and  rhil>t,<tl*." 

Beaum.Jt  Fleteh.-  Brnuliu'ii. 

clii  bou,  s.  &  a.  [Contracted  from  cacftibuu 
(q!  v.).] 

Chibvii  resin  :  \  resin  derived  from  a  terebintha- 
ceous  plant,  Bursera  gummifera. 

9hlb  ouque  (ouque  as  ok),  8.  [A  French  spelling 
of  a  Turkish  word.]    A  Turkish  smoking-pipe. 
"  The  long  c/iibowgue's  dissolving  cloud  supply, 
While  dance  the  Almasto  wild  minstrelsy.  ' 

Bi/nm-  The  Corsair,  ii.  2. 

5111-09.,  9hi  -cha, «.   [Sp.] 

1.  The  name  given  in  Brazil  to  a  species  of  Stercu- 
lia,  tin-  seeds  of  which  are  eaten.    They  are  about 
tin- size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  have  an  agreeable 
taste. 

2.  A  red   coloring   matter,    extracted    from    the 
Bignonia  chii-n.    It  is  used  by  some  tribes  of  North 
American  Indians  to  stain  tin-  skin.    It  is  extracted 
by  boiling  the  leaves  in  water,  decanting  the  decoc- 
tion, and  allowing  it  to  settle  and  cool,  when  a  red 
matter  faljs  down,  which  is  formed  into  cakes  and 
dried.    It  is  the  6'fcroti/m  chicha.    It  is  called  also 
Carajuru. 

3.  A  fermented  liquor  or  beer,  made  of  maize,  &c., 
by  the  natives  of  South  America. 

4.  The  name  of  a  dance  popular  among  the  Span- 
iards and  the  South  Americau  settlers  descended 
from  them.    It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by 
the  Moors,  and  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  fan- 
'ianiio,  which  some  writers  declare  to  be  thechica 
unili'r  a  more  decent  form.    It  is  of  a  similar  char- 
acter with  the  dance  of  the  Anu'rismciii'  iierformi'd 
at  the  festivals  of  Venus,  and  still  popular  among 
the  modern  Greeks.     i.sr</ii«-r  <!•  Bnrntl. 

chi  cane  ,  «.  [Fr.  chicaner,  a  word  of  doubtful 
origin.  Skeat  gives  Brarhet's  suggestion  that  it, 
represents  a  form  ziciininn-  Mod.  (ir.  t^i/kiiniim.  a 
word  of  Byzantine  origin,  and  Pers.  ctiantfdn=a 
club  or  bat  used  in  the  game  of  polo.  It  would  tlm- 
originally  mean  disputes  in  games.  Diez  suggests 
O.  Fr.  chic,  from  Lat.  riccum=of  little  worth.]  The 
making  use  of  mi-aii.  petty  subterfuges  in  order  to 
draw  away  attention  from  the  real  merits  of  a  case, 
or  to  prolong  a  contest.  Artitiei-s.  stratagems  in 
general. 

'•  Hi-  strove  to  lengthen  the  campaign, 
An'!  save  his  forces  by  <-h>\-a»e."— 1',-ior. 

"On  the  grounds  so  frivolous  that  even  the  spirit  of 
party  and  the  spirit  of  clii<-<u>?  were  ashamed  of  them, 

.      .      ." — MiH'tuittn/:    Hint.  KH'J.,  ch.  V. 

+ChI-ca  ne,  r.  i.  [CHICANE,  «.]  To  make  u~.  .if 
mean,  petty  subterfuges  or  cavils. 

"Many  who  choose  to  chi,:tu.  " 

fiitrkf;  On  Kcinnnn.  Kefufiii. 

tchl-ca'-ne"r,  *.  [Bng.  cJUean(e) ;  -er.J  One  \\  ho 
makes  use  of  pt-tty  subterfuges  or  cavils;  a  caviler. 
a  sophist  er. 

"This  is  the  way  to  distinguish  the  two  most  different 
things  I  know,  a  logical  chianitr  from  a  man  of  reason." 
— Locke. 


chi  -ca'-ner-y\  A'.  [Fr.  r/*iVi(i*i.'i-/» .  from  ••}><< •"  .•-•  r.] 
Mean  or  petty  subterfuges  or  cavils;  sophistry. 
(Artruthnof.) 

Chl-ca  -nlng,  t>r.p<ir..n.&i>.    [CHICANE,  t>.] 

A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  et  purticip.  i"tj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  Chicanery. 

".    .    .    were  I  given  to  chicattiity  as  you  call  my  being 
stopt  by  faults  of  grammar  that  disturb  the  sense   .    .    . 
—  /."<-tf:  Second  Reply  to  the  Bp.  of  Worcester. 

9hi9he  (1),  «.  [O.  Fr.  chiche;  Ital.  cece;  Lat. 
ci'ccr=a  chick-pea.] 

Bot.:  The  chick-pea,  the  vetch,  Lathyrus  Cicera. 
"Her  either  chiche  issowen  in  this  mooue." 

Pallnitiiit,  iv.  9. 

*9hi9he  (2).  9hy9he,  s.&a.  [From  Lat.  ciccum 
=little.  worthless.]  [CHICANE,  ClIINCHE.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  mean,  niggardly  person. 

"  The  gentyl  cheuentayn  is  no  chuche.'1 

Ear.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems:  Pearl,  604. 

B.  -48  adj. :  Mean,  niggardly,  miserly. 
9hlch-llng,  chick-ling,  9lch-llng,  s.    [Eng. 

chiche  (l),s.,  and  dim.  suff.  -(1119.] 

chlchling- vetch,  s. 

Bot. :  A  leguminous  plant,  Lathy  fits  satii-a. 

9hichm,  9ls-ma  -tan,  s.  [Arabic.]  A  seed  of  a 
leguminous  plant,  Cassia  Absus,  used  by  the  Egyp- 
tians as  a  remedy  in  ophthalmia.  (Lindley,  «tc.) 

*9hlck  (l),  *9hyk  -kyn  (1),  t>.  i.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful. Perhaps  from  Eng.  ohicfc=chicken  or  chit.  Cf. 
Prov.  Ger.  kftchen;  Scotch  keek  =  to  peep  out 
(Latham),  or  A.  S.  CH,vc=living  (J/oAn).]  To  sprout, 
to  germinate  as  seed  in  the  ground. 

"Chijkkyn.  as  corne  or  spyryn,  or  sprowtyn,  Pultlo." — 
Prompt.  Part". 

9hlck  (2),  *9hyk-kyn  (2),  r.  i.  [Eng.  chick= 
chicken.]  To  make  a  noise  like  a  chicken,  to  peep. 

"Chykkyn  as  hennys  byrdys.  Pipio,  pululo." — Prompt. 
Parv. 

9hlck  (i),  9hlck  -en,  «9hike,  »9hek-en,  *9hek- 
on,  *9hek-yn,  s.  [A..S.cycen.cicen;  L.  Ger.  kiken, 
ktiken;  Dut.  kuiken,  kieken ;  Ger.  kuchlein.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  young  of  the  domestic  fowl. 

"  While  it  is  a  chick,  and  hath  no  spurs,  nor  cannot  hurt, 
nor  hath  seen  the  motion,  yet  he  readily  practiceth  it." — 
Sir  Jf.  Hale. 

2.  The  young  of  any  bird. 
II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  A  young  person,  a  child. 

"  He  is  the  fendes  chike." — Seven  Sages,  2,159. 

2.  An  infant,  a  young  or  helpless  person.  (Collo- 
quial.) 

*3.  A  term  of  endearment. 

"  My  Ariel,  chick, 
This  is  thy  charge." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  v.  L 

^[  To  count  your  chickens  before  they  are  hatched 
(Hudibras) ;  To  anticipate  profits  before  they 
come.  One  of  JSsop's  fables  describes  a  market- 
woman  saying  she  would  get  so  much  for  her  eggs, 
with  the  money  she  would  buy  a  goose ;  with  her 
goose  she  would  buy  a  cow,  and  so  on.  In  her 
excitement  she  kicked  over  her  basket  and  all  her 
eggs  were  broken.  Hence  the  sound  advice  of  the 
proverb:  "Don't  count  your  chickens  before  they 
are  hatched." 

chick-pea,  «.  [A  corruption  of  chich  and  pea.] 
[CHICHE  (1), 8.] 

Bot. :  A  dwarf  pea,  Cicer  arietinum,  cultivated  in 
tin-  south  of  Europe,  and  used  for  food  like  lentils. 

9hick(2),s.    [CHINESE.] 

Cum  HI.:  A  commercial  name  for  the  inspissated 
juice  of  the  poppy.  (Craig.) 

9hlck  -a-bld  df,  s.    [A  made-up  word.] 

1.  A  chicken. 

2.  A  trivial  term  of  endearment  applied  to  chil- 
dren. 

9hlck-a-dee  ,  s.  [An  onomatopoeic  word,  imitat- 
ing the  note  of  the  bird.] 

Oniith.:  The  Black-cap  Titmouse,  Parus  atrica- 
;n7/i/s.  a  native  of  this  country. 

Chlck-a-ree  ,  s.  [From  the  sound  made  by  the 
animal.] 

Zoai.:  The  American  Red  Squirrel,  Sciitriw  hud- 
sonius. 

Chick  -a-saw,  s.  &  «.  [A  North  American  Indian 
word.  ] 

A.  Axsubstantive . 

Kthiial.:  Atrilx-of  North  American  Indians  for- 
merly inhabiting  the  northern  part  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi,  but  now  confined  to  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. 


B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compound.) 
Chickasatr  plum:  Cerasus  c/nV".<". 
9hlck-en,s.<fca.    [CHICK  (1), «.] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  CHICK  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds.) 
*T  Obvious  compound  :  Chicken-coop. 
Chicken-raising  apparatus :  An  incubator  (q.  v.). 
No  chicken:  Not  young;  no  child. 

"She's  no  chicken."— Sicift. 

Chicken-breasted,  s.  Having  a  narrow  breast,  a 
malformation,  usually  the  concomitant  of  some 
spinal  disease. 

chicken-  cholera,  «.  The  name  of  a  contageous 
disease  of  chickens,  resembling  in  symptoms  chol- 
eraasiaticusiu  man. 

chicken-feed,  8. 

1.  Food  for  chickens,  usually  small  grain. 

2.  A  contemptuous  name  given  to  small  coins  in 
this  country. 

chicken-grape,  s. 

Bot.:  The  Heart-leaved  Vine,  Vitis  cordifolia, 
an  American  species,  with  green  or  amber-colored 
berries.  It  is  also  known  as  the  Winter  Grape. 

chicken-hazard,  s.    A  game  at  cards. 

"Billiards,  short  whist,  chicken-hazard,  and  punting." 
— Bar/tarn:  Ingoldsby  Legends,  p.  415. 

'chicken-heart,  «.    A  chicken-hearted  person. 
"Why,  you  chicken-heart." — Scotf:    Tom  Cringle's  Lou, 
cb.  zii. 

'chicken-hearted,  a.  As  timid  as  a  chicken; 
fearful,  cowardly, 

"...  allow  him  a  stout  and  valiant  conductor;  be- 
cause he  was  himself  so  chicken-hearted  a  man." — Bunyati 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

chicken-meat,  *chekyn-mete,  *chikne-mete. 
s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Stellaria  media;  (2)  The  Endive,  Cich- 
orium  Endivia. 

'chicken-pecked,  a.  Under  the  rule  of  a  girl, 
as  hen-pecked  under  that  of  a  woman. 

"To  be  chicken-pecked  is  a  new  persecution."— Bur- 
goyne:  The  Heiress,  iii.  1.  (Daviea.) 

chicken-pox,  s. 

Path.:  The  common  name  for  Varicella,  a  con- 
tagious and  infectious  disease  which  in  some 
respects  resembles  modified  small-pox,  and  is  char- 
acterized by  a  specific  eruption,  which  breaks  out 
over  the  whole  body,  and  runs  a  definite  course  in 
about  eightor.tendays.  The  disease  appears  to  be 
the  result  of  a  specific  poison  which,  after  a  period 
of  latency  or  incubation ,  develops  into  one  of  more 
or  less  feverishness.  This  lasts  for  two  or  three 
days,  when  an  eruption  of  pimples  appears,  at  first 
on  the  body,  then  on  the  lace  and  head,  the  frvr 
subsiding  as  therash  appears.  These  pimples  so,  m 
fill  up  with  lymph,  and  become  vesicles  which  in 
their  turn,  two  or  three  days  later,  shrivel  up  and 
fall  off  in  the  form  of  crusts  or  scabs,  seldom,  how- 
ever, becoming  purulent  or  pitting  as  in  the  erup- 
tion of  sniall-pox.  Chicken-pox  appears  to  have 
obtained  its  name  partly  from  the  pulse  or  pea-like 
(Fr.  chiche)  character  of  the  rash  in  the  first  in- 
stance, aud  partly  from  the  mild  nature  of  the 
complaint  as  compared  with  small-pox.  Swine-pox, 
bastard-pox,  hives,  horn-pox,  pearl  or  stone-pox,  are 
the  names  popularly  given  to  this  disease,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  eruption,  which  varies 
somewhat  in  different  cases.  Adults  seldom  suffer 
from  chicken-pox. 

Chick  -et,  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  fastening. 

"...  the  green  shutters  and  chicketa  [of  the  Escu* 
rial]  are  offensive." — Ford  in  Oyilrie. 

chick  -ling,  «.  [Eng.  chick,  and  dim.  suff.  -ling.] 
A  little  chicken. 

chickling-vetch, ».    [CHICHLISO.] 

chick  ras  sl-a,  s.  [A  Mod.  Lat.  form  of  the 
Bengalee  name.] 

Bot . :  A  lofty  Indian  tree,  belonging  to  the  order 
Cedrelaceee.  The  wood  is  close-grained,  light  in 
color,  and  elegantly  veined.  It  is  in  much  request 
among  cabinet-makers,  by  whom  it  is  called  Chit- 
tagong  wood.  The  bark  of  Chickrasitia  tubularis  is 
astringent,  but  not  bitter.  ( Treat,  of  Bot.) 

9 hick  -weed,  s.  [Eng.  chick,  and  weed.] 
[CHICHE.] 

1.  Bot.'  A  plant,  Sl<'ll<iri<t   i/tedia.,  the   seeds  of 
which  are  a  favorite  food  of  small  birds. 

2.  Comm.:  A    commercial   name   for  the   dyeing 
lichen,  Rocellafuciformis.    (Craig.) 

Bastard  Chickweed :  Sibthorpia  evropaa.  (Brill. 
<C  Holland.) 

Chickweed  Winter-green:  Trientalis  eurovaa. 

Iri/  ( 'Uicklceed:  Veronica  hederifolia.  (Britt.  <t 
Holland.) 

Mtmiie-rar  Chickireed :  \  general  book-name  for 
the  species  of  Cerastium,  especially  C.  Iririule. 
(Britt.  *  Holland.) 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     pell,     chorus,     ?hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as, ;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  -  f. 
-cian.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,      -sion    •  shun;      -Uon,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  -  bel,      del. 


chicoraceous 

Sea  Chick-weed:  Houkeiieiju  peploides.  (Britt.  dt 
Holland.) 

Water  CMebmtd:  KanUo  fontnna;  also  some- 
times applied  to  Malachum  aquaticum  and  Calli- 
tricheverna.  (Treas,  of  Bot.) 

$h!c-6-ra  -96-0118,  a.  [Eng.  chicor(y) ;  -aceous.] 
Of  the  nature  of,  or  having  the  qualities  of  chicory. 

"  Diuretics  evacuate  the  salt  serum;  as  all  acid  diuretics, 
and  the  testaceous  and  bitter  chicoraceous  plants." — Sir 
J.  Flayer. 

$hIc-&-rjf,  *5Wc  -c&-r?,  s.  [O.  Fr.  ckicorfe, 
Ci'cAor^e=succorie  (Cotgrare) ;  Fr.  chicoree,  from 
Lat.  cichorium ;  Gr.  kichorion;  kichora=snccor\.l 
[SnccoET.] 

Bot.  <ft  Cam m. :  The  root  of  the  Cichorium  intybus. 
Wild  Succory  or  Chicory.  The  plant  is  cultivated 
in  various  parts 
of  Europe  and 
America,  grow- 
ing well  iu  a 
gravelly  and 
chalky  soil.  The 
roots  were  f  o  r  - 
merly  used  m  e- 
dicinally,  pos- 
sessing properties 
resembling  those 
of  the  Dandelion. 
The  root  roasted 
has  been  em- 
ployed as  a  sub- 
stitute for  coffee 
for  more  than  a 


Chicory. 


century.  It  is 
now  used  exten- 
sively as  a  mixt- 
ure with  genuine  coffee.  Its  presence  is  easily 
detected  by  the  microscope,  and  by  the  brown  color 
which  is  immediately  produced  when  a  few 
grains  are  thrown  into  cold  water.  Chicory  root  is 
heated  in  iron  cylinders,  which  are  kept  revolving 
as  in  the  roasting  of  coffee.  Usually  about  two 
pounds  of  lard  are  added  to  every  hundred-weight 
of  the  kiln-dried  root  during  the  roasting  process. 
Sometimes  butter  is  used.  By  this  a  luster  and 
color  resembling  that  of  coffee  is  imparted  to  it. 
When  roasted  the  chicory  is  ground  to  powder  and 
mixed  with  the  coffee.  As  in  the  case  of  many  other 
adulterants,  chicory  itself  is  sometimes  adulterated, 
the  adulterants  beingroasted  pulse,  damaged  wheat, 
parsnips,  carrots,  logwood  and  mahogany  dust, 
burnt  sugar,  dog-biscuit,  and  even  baked  livers  of 
horses  and  bullocks.  Venetian  red  and  ruddle  are 
used  to  color  it.  (Ure,  *c.) 

ehj  -cot  (t  silent),  «.    [Fr.]    The  seed  of  a  plant, 
Moringa  pterygoaperma. 
chid,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v,    [CHIDE.] 
Chid  -d$n,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CHIDE.] 

chide,  'fhyde,  *$hT-den,  *9hydyn  (pt.  t.  *chode, 
chid;  pa.  par.  *chid,  chidden,  *chidde),  v.  t.  &  i. 
[A.  S.  cidan  (pt.  t.  cidde).  Skeat  suggests  a  con- 
nection with  A.  S.  cwedhan=to  speak.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  find  fault  with,  to  reprove,  to  blame,  to  cor- 
rect with  words. 

(1)  Of  human  beings : 

"Their  mother  did  also  chide  them  for  BO  doing,  but 
still  the  boys  went  on." — Bunuan:  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
pt.  ii. 

(2)  Fig.  (Of  the  loud,  clamorous  noise  of  animals) : 

"  He  heard  the  baffled  dogs  in  vain 
Rave  through  the  hollow  pass  amain, 
Chiding  the  rocks  that  yelled  again." 

Scoff:  Lady  of  the  Late,  i.  8. 

*2.  To  drive  with  reproof,  to  cause  to  move  by 
chiding. 

"  Find  him,  my  lord  of  Warwick;  chide  him  hither." 
Shakap.s  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  4. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*1.  To  quarrel,  to  dispute,  to  contend  in  words. 
"  Chydyn,  or  flytyn.     Cotitendo." — Prompt.  Parv. 

-^  "  My  lorde  ne  louez  for  to  chyde." 

Earl.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Pearl,  403. 

2.  To  blame,  find  fault,  scold    (with  the  preps. 
with,  against,  at), 

"What  chiden  ye  agens  me." — Wycliffe:  Exod.  ivii.  2. 
"  He  will  not  always  chide    .    .    ." — Ps.  ciii.  9. 

"  And  the  people  chode  with  Moses." — -Vtimfr.  xx.  8. 
(Transl.  1678.) 

t:i.  To  make  a  loud,  clamoring  noise.    [A.  (2)] 

"  My  duty, 
As  doth  a  rock  against  the  chiding  flood." 

Shakesp..-  Henry  rill.,  iii.  2. 

**  For  the  difference  between  to  chide,  to  check,  to 
reprimand,  to  reprove  and  to  rebuke,  see  CHECK,  v. 
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*9hxde,  *.    [A.  S.  cid.] 

1.  Contention,  cont.  -st. 

2.  Aloud  noise.    [(/HIDE,  r.,  A.  1  (2),  B.  3.] 

'*  Nor  the  chitle  of  streams, 
And  hum  of  bees,    .    .    ." 

Thomson:  Atttumn. 

*9hl  -der,  *9hy-dar,  s.    [Eng.  chide;  -er.] 

*1.  One  who  quarrels  or  disputes;  a  quarrelsome 
person. 

**  Chydar.    Intentor,  litigator.'"  —  Prompt.  Part'. 

"I  love  110  chiders,  sir.    Biondello,  let's  away." 

Shakettp.;  Tarn,  of  Shrew,  L  2. 

2.  One  who  rebukes  or  reproves. 
*9hid'-er-esse,  s.    [Eng.  chider;  fern.  suff.  -esse  — 
-ess.]    A  quarrelsome,  fault-finding  woman. 
"  If  one  be  full  of  wantonnesse, 
Another  is  a  ctiicteresse." 

Rotnaunt  of  the  Rose,  150. 

*9hld  -es-ter,  s.  [Eng.  chide,  and  Mid.  Eug. 
fern.  suff.  -ster.]  A  feminine  form  of  chider. 

"  A  chidester  or  a  wastour  of  thy  good." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  9,409. 

9hld  -Ing,  *9hid  -Inge,  *$hyd-yng,  ghyd-ynge, 
pr.  par.,  a.  <fe  s.  [CHIDE,  v.\ 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dbparticip,  adj.  ;  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  or  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

*1.  Contention,  quarrel. 

"  Chydynge.    Contencio,  litigacio."  —  Prompt.  Parr. 
2.  A  finding  fault,  reproof. 

"  .    .    .    spite  of  all  my  chidings, 
My  weakness  and  my  fear." 

Cttwper:  Trans,  from  Onion. 

9  hid  -Ing-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  chiding;  -ly.]  In  a 
chiding  or  reproving  manner.  (Huloet.) 

Jhief,  *chef,  *9heffe,  *9heefe,  *9hefe,  a.,  s.  & 
9.    [O.    Fr.   chef,   chief  =  the  head,  from  Lat, 
caput;  Sp,  scefe;  Ital.  capo.] 

A.  'As  adjective  : 

1.  The  principal  ;  the  first  ;  the  head  or  highest  in 
authority. 

(1)  Of  persons: 

"I  schal  mak  him  my  <?&*•/  stiward." 

William  ofPalerne,  3,840. 

(2)  Of  things: 

41  Then  tonn  that  was  the  chefcyte  of  the  lasse  Asye."  — 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  895. 

2.  The  most  important  ;  deserving  of  the  greatest 
respect,  opinion,  or  attention. 

"...    my  chief  care 
Is  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts." 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

*3.  Exceeding,  extraordinary,  very  intimate  or 
close. 

"Afroward  man  soweth  strife,  and  a  whisperer  sepa- 
rateth  cfci>/  friends."—  Proverbs  xvi,  28. 


chiefly 


If  Formerly  the  word  was  used  in  the  comparative 
and  superlative  degrees. 

"He  sometimes  denied  admission  to  the  chiefest  officers 
of  the  army."  —  Clarendon. 

IF  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  chief,  princi- 
pal* and  main:  "Chief  respects  order  and  rank; 
principal  has  regard  to  importance  and  respecta- 
bility ;  main  to  degree  or  quantity.  We  speak  of 
a  chief  clerk,  a  commander  in  chief;  the  chief 
person  in  a  city  ;  but  the  principal  people  in  a  city  ; 
the  principal  circumstances  in  a  narrative,  and  the 
main  object."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  The  top,  the  highest  part,  the  head. 
"  Opon  the  chefe  of  hur  cholle 
A  padok  prykette  on  a  polle." 

Anturs  of  Arthur,  ii. 

2.  The  head  or  leader  of  any  number  of  persons, 
as  of  an  army,  a  political  or  social  union,  &c. 

3.  A  prime  mover  or  actor  ;  the  principal  agent. 

"  I  was  the  chief  that  raised  him  to  the  crown, 
And  I'll  be  chief  to  bring  him  down  again." 

Shakesp.;  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iii.  3. 

II.  Technically: 
1.  Old  Laic: 

(1)  Used  as  a  translation  of   the   Latin  caput. 
Persons  who  held  their  land  by  personal  service 
direct  from  the  king  were  called  tenants  in  chief,  in 
Latin,  in  capite,  iu  French,  en  chef. 

"  .  .  ,  license  of  alienation  to  be  made  of  lands 
holden  in  chief."  —  Bacon. 

(2)  Applied  loosely  to  the  holding  of  any  estate 
direct  from  any  person. 


2.  He raid  r 11 : 

(1J  A»  the  head  is  the  chief  part  of  the  man,  so 
the  head  pr  principal  part  of  the  escutcheon  is 
called  the  chief,  or  chiof  point. 
It  contains  the  upper  third  of  the 
field,  and  is  determined  by  one 
line,  either  drawn  straight,  or 
crenellfi  or  indented.  Sometimes 
one  chief  is  borne  upon  another, 
which  is  called  surmounting,  and 
is  usually  expressed  by  a  line 
drawn  across  the  uppermost  part 
of  the  chief.  When  a  chief  is 
charged  with  anything  it  is  said  Chief, 

to  be  on  chief,  but  when  a  thing 
is  borne  on  the  top  of  the  escutcheon  it  is  said  to 
be  borne  in  chief. 

"The  chief  is  BO  called  of  the  French  word  chef,  the 
head  or  npper  part:  this  possesses  the  upper  third  part  of 
the  escutcheon." — Peacham;  On  Drawing. 

(2)  The  chief  of  an  ordinary  is  a  fess  removed  to 
the  upper  part  of  a  coat, 
TT  In  chief: 

1.  Law:  [II.  1,] 

2.  Her.:  [11.2.] 

3.  First,  before  all.    Used  in  such  compounds  as 
Commander-in-chief \general-in-chief. 

1[  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  chief,  leader, 
chieftain^  and  head:  "  Chief  respects  precedency  in 
civil  matters ;  leader  regards  the  direction  of  enter- 
prises; chieftain  is  [or  rather  was  once]  employed 
for  the  superior  in  military  rank ;  and  head  for  the 
superior  in  general  concerns.  Among  savages  the 
chief  of  every  tribe  is  a  despotic  prince  within  his 
own  district.  Factions  and  parties  in  a  statet  .  . 
must  have  their  leaders.  .  .  .  Robbers  have  their 
chieftain*,  who  plan  and  direct  everything,  having 
an  unlimited  power  over  the  band.  The  heads  of 
families  were,  in  the  primitive  ages,  the  chiefs,  who 
in  conjunction  regulated  the  affairs  of  state.  Chiefs 
ought  to  have  superiority  of  birth  combined  with 
talents  for  ruling ;  leaders  and  chieftains  require  a 
bold  and  enterprising  spirit ;  heads  should  have 
talents  for  directing."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

tC.  As  adv. :  Chiefly,  especially. 
"Then,  issuing  cheerful,  to  thy  sport  repair, 
Chief,  should  the  western  breezes  curling  play." 

Thomson:  Spring. 

Chief-Baron,  or  Lord  Chief-Baron,  s. 
Law :  The  title  formerly  given  to  the  chief  or  pre- 
siding judge  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  England. 

Chief-Justice,  s. 
Law : 

1.  The  title  given  to  the  chief  or  presiding  judge 
in  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.    The  first  Chief-Justice  of  the  United 
States  was  John  Jay,  of  New  York. 

2.  The  chief  or  presiding  judge  of  a  court. 

3.  Now,  the  title  given  to  the  presiding  judge  of 
the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of  tne  High  Court  of 
Justice  of  England.    The  full  title  is  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  of  England.    The  first  wearer  of  the  titlo 
was  Lord  Chief -Justice  Cockburn. 

Chief-Justiceship,  s. 

Lau' :  The  rank  or  office  of  a  chief-justice. 

chief-point.  *. 

Her. :  The  uppermost  part  of  the  escutcheon ;  it 
is  threefold — dexter,  middle,  and  sinister.  [CHIEF, 
B,II.2.] 

Chief-rents,  s.    The  same  as  QUIT-RENTS, 
*9hief -age,  *9hev -age  ('age  as  ig),  s.    [O.  Fr. 
chevage,  from  chef,  c/ue/=head:  Low  Lat.  cheva- 
glum,  chavagium,  from  t'ap«f=head.]    A  poll-tax 
or  tribute  by  the  head. 

*9hief -d6m,  s.  [Eng.  chief,  and  suff.  -doni.] 
The  state  or  position  of  being  chief ;  sovereignty. 
(Spenser.) 

*§hief '-er-y',  s.  [Eng.  chief;  -erj/,]  A  body  or 
number  of  chiefs. 

"  He  together  with  the  chiefery,  or  greatest  men  of 
Ulster."— Holland:  Camden,  ii.  123. 

t9hief  -less,  a.    [Eng.  chief;  -less.'}    Without  a 
head  or  leader,  having  no  chief. 
"Fruit,  foliage,  crag,  wood,  cornfield,  mountain,  vine, 
And  chie_flens  castles  breathing  stern  farewells." 

Byron:  >'hil<i?  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  iii,  6. 

*9hief'-let,  s.  [Eng.  chief,  and  dim.  suff.  -7^.] 
A  petty  chief. 

"The  chief  or  chiejlft  .  .  .  came  out  find  exchanged 
a  few  words." — Palsgrave:  Arabia,  i.  22. 

9hief-ly\  adv.    [Eng.  c/uV/;  -?//.] 
fl.  Especially,  pre-eminently. 

**  Any  man  who  will  consider  the  nature  of  an  epic 
poem,  what  actions  it  describes,  and  what  persons  they 
are  chiefly  whom  it  informs,  will  find  it  a  work  full  of 
difficulty."—  Dryilen. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;  .  we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cfir,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  -  a.       qu  -  kw. 


chiefness 
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child 


2.  For  the  most  part,  principally. 

"  Tlio^e  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  number  and 
estates  of  the  dissenters  chiefly  lay." — Swift. 

*[  For  the  difference  between  chiefly  and  espe- 
cially, see  ESPECIALLY. 

*9hief-ness,  *9hief-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  chief; 
-7te«A-.]  Superiority. 

"  Their  chiefnesse  was  penes  Regis  arbitrium." — Fuller: 
Worthies,  ch.  vi. 

*9hief-rle,  s.  [Eng.  chief;  suff.  -rie=-ry.]  A 
small  rent  paid  to  the  lord  in  chief. 

"They  shall  be  well  able  to  live  upon  those  lands,  to 
yield  her  majesty  reasonable  chiefrie,  .  .  ." — Spenser: 
Ireland. 

chief  -tain,  *  cheve  -  tain,  *$neven-tein, 
*cheuen-teyn,  *$hif-teyn,  'eheve-teyn,  s.  [O. 
Fr.  chevetaine,  chieftaine,  chefetaine;  Fr.  capi- 
taine,  from  Low  Lat.  capitaneus—&  captain  ;  O. 
Fr.  chef,  chief;  Lat.  camit=&  head.  Chieftain  and 
captain  are  thus  doublets.] 

1.  Gen. :  A  head  man,  a  leader,  a  general,  a  chief. 
'•  A  stif  man  and  a  stern  that  was  the  Iflinges  stiward  and 

cheueteyn." — Will,  of  Palerne,  3,378. 

2.  Spec. :  The  head  of  a  clan. 

"A  chieftain  to  the  Highlands  bound 
Cries,  'Boatman,  do  not  tarry!'  " 

Campbell:  Lord  Ullin's  Daughter. 
^[  For  the  difference  between  chieftain  and  chief, 
see  CHIEF. 

t§nief-tain-$y\  «•  [Eng.  chieftain;  -cy.]  The 
rank  or  position  of  a  chieftain,  chieftainship. 

*9hief-taln-rjf,  «.  [Eng.  chieftain;  -ry.]  Chief- 
taincy, chieftainship.  (Johnson.) 

cnief -tain-Ship,  s.  [Eng.  chieftain ;  -ship.']  The 
rank,  position,  or  office  of  a  chieftain ;  sovereignty ; 
leadership.  (Smollett.) 

*9hief-ty,  *9hiefe-ty,  s.  [Eng.  chief;  -ty.] 
Chieftainship,  headship,  supremacy. 

"Two  cannot  have  the  principality  and  chiefety  in  our 
love." — Gataker-  Marriage  Duties.  (Latham.) 

9hield,  phiel,  s.    [CHILD.]    (Scotch.) 

1.  A  young  fellow. 

"  These  are  the  very  chields  that  galloped  off  at  Glads- 
muir,  .  .  ." — Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  Ixix. 

2.  A  servant.    (Pitscottie.) 

•chier,  "chair,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  sc<Sran=to  shear,  to 
shave,  to  gnaw,  to  cut  off.]  To  cut,  to  wound. 

Chi  -er,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  cheiri,  in  the  specific  botan- 
ical name  of  the  wallflower.] 

Wild  chier:  The  wallflower  (Cheiranthus  chieri), 

•chiere,  s.    [CHEER.] 

"  This  housbond  with  glad  chiere  in  good  wise 
Answerd  and  sayde,  as  I  schal  you  devyse." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  11,777. 
Chl-6-s.a,  s.    [Ital.]    Church. 
^[  Sonata  di  Chiesa :  A  sacred  sonata.    (Stainer  & 
Barrett.) 

*$hiev  -ance,  s.  [O.  Fr.  chevance,  the  same  as 
chevisance,  from  chevir=to  accomplish.]  [CHE^- 
SAXCE.]  An  unlawful  bargain,  in  which  money  was 
extorted.  • 

"  There  were  good  laws  against  .  .  .  unl  awful  chiev- 
iiitces  and  exchanges,  which  is  bastard  usury." — Bacon. 

*$hieve,  *chive,  v.  t.  &  i.    [CHEVE.] 
9hIfT-chaff,  s.    [Imitated  from  the  sound  of  its 
note.]    A  species  of  bird,  Sylvia  rufa.    It  is  called 
also  by  the  book-name  of  the  Melodious  Willow- 
warbler. 

"  The  eggs  ...  of  the  chiff^haff,  which  are  spotted 
with  dark  purple."—  R.  Laishley:  Popular  History  of  Brit- 
ish Eggs. 

chlf-fon-nier  ,      chlf-ffin-iere  ,    s.     [Fr.  from 

chiJFvn  =  n  rag,  front  chfffe  =  r,oor  stuff.] 

1.  A  rag-picker;  one  who  picks  up  rags  and  other 
refuse. 

2.  A  place  in  which  rags,  &c.,  are  kept. 

3.  A  piece  of  movable  furniture  serving  as  a  side- 
board. 

"The  box  was  found  at  last  under  a  chiffonier." — 
G.  Eliot:  .Viddlemarch,  ch.  1m. 

chig-non  (pron.  chen  -ySng),  s.  [Fr.  chia»on  = 
(1)  the  back  of  the  neck,  (2,1  back  hair,  see  def. ; 
cognate  with  chainon  =  the  link  of  a  chain. 
(/.I'M/v.)]  The  back  hair  of  ladies;  a  protuberance 
<>f  artiticial  hair  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  head, 
worn  by  ladies  about  A.  D.  1866  to  1875. 

9higre,  9hi  -goe,  s.  [fr.chiqur;  from  Sp.  chico 
=smaU.] 

/Kntoin.:  A  name  given  to  a  species  of  apterous 
insects  of  the  flea  kind,  Pulex  ptnvtranx.  which 
takes  its  name  from  its  penetrating  the  skin  and 
breeding  there,  unless  speedily  taken  out.  It  is  a 
source  of  great  annoyance  to  its  victims.  It  is 
common  in  the  warmer  parts  of  this  country. 


clilk  -sa,  s.    [The  native  East  Indian  name.] 

Comm.:  The  name  of  a  fragrant  powder  composed 
of  sandal-wood,  »fcc.  (Nuttall.) 

9hll-blain,  *9hlld'-blain,  *9hnd-blane,  s. 
[Eng.  chill  *  and  blain  (q.  v.).]  A  blain  or  sore  on 
the  hands  or  feet  produced  by  cold,  especially  if  the 
parts  were  previously  much  heated.  There  are  three 
types  of  the  disease.  In  the  first  or  mildest,  there 
are  redness  and  swellings,  with  much  heat  and 
itching.  In  the  second  tne  affected  part  becomes 
greatly  swelled,  and  of  a  red  or  blue,  or  even  of  a 
purple,  hue.  In  the  third,  or  severest  type,  vesicles 
rise  on  the  swollen  skin,  which  become  sores,  dis- 
charging irritating  matter.  The  disease  affects 
young  people  more  frequently  than  adults,  and  girls 
oftener  than  boys.  A  cure  of  mild  chilblains  may 
sometimes  be  effected  if  they  be  rubbed  with  snow 
or  ice-water,  and  finally  immersed  in  it  till  the  pain 
and  itching  cease.  This  should  be  repeated  several 
times  a  day,  the  affected  parts  being  dried  and 
inclosed  in  leather  casings. 

"  I  remembered  the  cure  of  childblanes  when  I  was  a  boy 
(which  may  be  called  the  children's  gout),  by  burning  at 
the  fire."— Sir  W.  Temple. 

tfihil-blalu,  v.  t.  [CHILBLAIN,  s.]  To  affect 
with  chilblains ;  to  raise  chilblains  upon. 

9hild,  *cild,  *chllde,  *chylde  (Eng.)  (pi.  *ci7dru, 
*c/»7o*re,  *childir^  *chyldere^  *childire^  children). 
9hi61  (Scotch),  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  did  (pi.  did  and 
cildare).  Matzner  and  Mann  compare  Goth,  kilthei 
=  a  womb,  in-kiltho=with  child.  Skeat  refers  to 
Dut.  and  Ger.  kind=a  child.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  descendant  in  the  first  degree,  whether  male 
or  female ;  a  son  or  daughter. 

(2)  Extended  to  more  remote  descendants. 

"  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold,  a  child  shall  be  born  unto 
the  house  of  David,  .  ,  ."—1  Kings  xiii.  2. 

(3)  Applied,  in  the  plural,  especially  in  Scripture, 
to  all  the  members  of  a  race. 

"...  the  children  of  Reuben,  and  the  children  of 
Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  built  there  an  altar 
by  Jordan." — Josh.  xxii.  10. 

(4)  A  young  girl.    (Obsolete,  except  in  provincial 
England.) 

"  Mercy  on  's,  a  barne;  a  very  pretty  barne!  A  boy  or  a 
child,  I  wonder?"—  Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  Hi.  3. 

(5)  A  young  person  generally,  irrespective  of  any 
relationship  or  connection. 

"...    and  his  flesh  came  again  like  unto  the  flesh  of 
a  little  child,  and  he  was  clean."— 2  Kitty*  v.  14. 
t(6)  [CHILDE.] 

"And  every  childe  ware  of  leaves  grene 
A  fresh  chapelet." 

Chaucer.-  Flower  and  Leaf. 

*(7)  A  servant,  a  page.    (Scotch.) 
(8)  A  fellow,  a  person,  irrespective  of  age.  (Scotch.) 
"They're  fools  that  slav'ry  like,  and  may  be  free; 
The  chiels  may  a'  knit  up  themselves  for  me." 

Ramsay:  Poems,  ii.  77. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  'Reliff.:  Child  of  God. 

(a)  One  owned  by  God  as  His  child. 

"  Ye  are  all  the  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus." 
— Gal.  Hi.  26. 

(b)  A  baptized  Christian. 

"  In  Baptism,  wherein  I  was  made  a  member  of  Christ, 
the  child  of  God  .  .  ." — Church  Catechism. 

(c)  One  who  exhibits  the  character  of  a  child ; 
applied  to— 

(1)  One  who  is  weak  in  knowledge.    (Isaiah  iii. 
12, 1  Car.  xiv.  20.) 

(ii)  One  who  is  young  in  grace.     (1  John  ii.  13.) 
(iii)  One  who  is  humble,  docile,  and  obedient  as  a 
child.    (Matt,  xviii.  3,  4.) 

(2)  One  who  in  manners  or  disposition  exhibits 
the  characteristics  of  a  very  young  person  ;  one  who 
is  innocent  or  ignorant  as  a  child. 

(3)  Used  as  a  term  of  endearment,  or  affection. 
"...     Chilflren,  how  hard  is  it  for  them  that  trust  in 

riches  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  !" — Mark  i.  24. 
f(4)  The  result,  product,  or  effect  of  anything. 

"...  this  noble  passion, 
Child  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  soul 
\Vip'd  the  black  scruples." 

Shnkftp.;  Macbeth,  iv.  8. 

•~  The  plural  was  originally  did  or  cildru.  and 
afterward  childer,  child  ir,  rhildrc,  <Ve.     The  later 
addition  of  the  plural  suff.  -i>j  ti  consequently  makes 
the  modern  children  really  a  double  plural. 
"  Fyue  childtr  he  had." — Langtoft,  p.  19. 
*[  The  word  occurs  frequently  in    Scripture,  in 
phrases  with  little  more  meaning  than  perxons  or 
people    attached   or  belonging   to  some    specified 
clans;  as,  children  of  the  flesh  —those  whose  affec- 
tions are  set  on  the  world ;  children  of  the  promise = 


those  to  whose  ancestors  the  promise  had  been 
made ;  children  of  wrath—those  liable  to  the  wrath 
of  God;  children  of  diso6edience=disobedient  per- 
sons, &c. 

U  To  be  with  child  : 

I.  Lit. ;  To  be  pregnant. 

"  Therhuyle  thet  hi  is  mid  childe."— Ayenbite,  p.  224. 
*2.  Fig. ;  To  be  very  anxious  for  anything. 

"I  sent  my  boy.  who,  like  myself,  f*  with  child  to  see 
any  strange  thing.*—  Pepys;  Diary,  May  14,  1660. 

From  a  child:  From  infancy. 

"He  that  delicately  bringeth  up  his  servant  from  a 
child  shall  have  him  become  his  son  at  the  length." — 
Prov.  xxix.  21. 

II.  Law :  Under  seven  a  child  is  supposed  to  be 
incapable  of   committing  felony.     Between  seven 
and  fourteen  it  is  held  to  DO  doli  incapax,  i.  e. ,  inca- 
pable of  crime,  while  above  fourteen  it  is  doli  capax, 
i.  e.  capable  of  crime.    If,  however,  anything  atro- 
cious be  done  with  obvious  malice  by  a  child,  it  may 
be  held  that  malit ia  supplet  cetatem,  malice  supplies 
[the  want  of]  age.    The  age  at  which  a  child  can  be 
sworn  as  a  witness  depends  on  the  education  it  has 
received  and  its  apparent  comprehension  of  the 
nature  and  obligation  of  an  oath. 

B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compounds.) 
child-bearing,  *child-beringe,  a.&s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Bearing  or  bringing  forth  children. 

B.  -4s  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  bearing  children. 

"Tothee, 
Pains  only  in  child-bearing  were  foretold." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  able  to  bear  children. 

"The  timorous  and  irresolute  Sylvia  has  demurred  till 
she  is  past  child-bearing." — Adctison, 

3.  The  period  of  gestation. 

"The  period  of  child-bearing  in  women,  which  is  280 
days,  is  usually  spoken  of  by  the  ancient  writers  as  con- 
sisting of  ten  months." — Lewis;  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients 
(ed.  1862),  ch.  l.,§4,  p.  21. 

If  The  child-bearing  period  in  healthy  women  is 
usually  coincident  witn  the  menstrual  period ;  or  in 
temperate  climates  from  14  to  45-50. 

child-crowing,  s. 

Med.:  The  name  popularly  given  to  an  affection 
of  the  larynx,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  feat- 
ure is  a  peculiar  crowing  or  hissing  sound  caused 
by  the  breath  being  drawn  with  more  or  less  violence 
into  the  windpipe  in  the  effort  to  remove  some 
impediment,  which  is  usually  of  a  spasmodic  char- 
acter, existing  in  that  organ.  The  disease  is  pecul- 
iar to  childhood,  and  is  caused  by  reflected  irritation 
from  worms,  teething,  and  other  disorders  upon  the 
muscles  of  the  larynx,  through  the  recurrent  laryn- 
geal  and  pneumogastric  nerves.  The  symptoms, 
which  are  those  of  impending  suffocation,  are  most 
alarming  and  must  be  relieved  instantly,  but  the 
attack  is  seldom  fatal.  Child-crowing,  technically 
called  laryngismus  stridulus  (q.  v.),is  also  known 
as  false-croup,  from  its  resemblance  in  some  respects 
to  that  disease.  True  croup  is,  however,  quite  a 
distinct  affection,  and  a  much  more  formidable  one. 

"There  is  a  sort  of  bastard  croup.  .  .  .  Spasmodic 
croup  is  the  most  common  of  its  names.  .  .  .  My  late 
colleague,  Dr.  Ley,  in  a  volume  upon  this  curious  disorder 
.  .  .  adopts  from  Dr.  Mason  Good  the  appellation  of 
Laringysmus  stridulus.  Dr.  Gooch  called  it  cMlA-crowing, 
a  homespun  term  which  I  much  prefer,  .  .  ."—Watson: 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  xlvi. 

child's-play,  s.  A  trifling,  insignificant  contest 
or  operation ;  a  trifle. 

"Nocfc//d's-j}fay  was  it— nor  is  it!  Till  two  in  the  after- 
noon the  massacring,  the  breaking  and  the  burning  has 
not  ended  .  .  ."—  Carlyle.  French  Revolution,  pt.  ii., 
bk.  vi.,  ch.  vii. 

child- stealing,  a.&s. 

Law :  The  stealing  of  a  child  from  its  parents  or 
guardians.  It  is  severely  punishable. 

child-wife,  x.    [CHILDWIFE.] 
*9hlld,  *childen,  *childi.  "chyldyn,  r.  t.  &.  i. 
[CHILD,  s.] 

A.  Trtinailii'c : 

1.  Lit.:  To  give  birth  to  a  child ;  to  bring  forth. 

"  Sche  chilil i<le  her  firste  born  sone."—  Wycliffe:  Luke  ii.  7. 

2.  Fig. :  To  produce,  to  send  forth. 

"An  hundred  plants  beside,  e'en  in  his  sight, 
Childed  an  hundred  nymphs." 

Fairfax:  Trans,  of  Tasso,  rviii.  26. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  give  birth  to  a  child. 

"  Chyldyn,  or  bryngyn  furthe  chylde.  Pario," —Prompt. 
Parr. 

"Whan  that  sche  had  childed"—Maunrleville,  p.  133. 


t>6"il,     boy;     pout,    jtfwl;     cat,     c,ell,     chorus,     c.hin,     bench;     go,     &em,     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tfon,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


child-bed 


852 


chiliophyllum 


child -bed,  *$hlld-bedde,  *9hll -bed,  «.  &  a. 
[Eng.  child,  and  bed.] 

A.  -4s  subst.:  The  state  of  a  woman  in  labor,  or 
bringing  forth  a  child. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  the  bringing  forth  of 
children. 

"...    with  immodest  hatred, 
The  child-bed  privilege  denied,  which  'longs 
To  women  of  all  fashion." 

Shakesp.:   Winter's  Tale,  Hi.  2. 

$hlld  -birth,  *.  [Eng.  child,  and  birth.']  The  act 
of  bearing  children;  labor,  travail;  the  time  of 
bringing  forth. 

tghllde,  *chyld,  s.  [CHILD,  s.]  The  same  word 
as  child,  but  specially  applied  to  the  scions  of 
knightly  families  before  their  being  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  knighthood. 

"Chyld  Waweyn,  Lotys  sone,  thulke  tyme  was 
Bot  of  tuelf  yer,  A  the  Pope  of  Rome  bytake  was 
To  Norys  thorn  the  kyng  Arture,  &  thulke  tyme  rygt, 
The  pope  hym  tok  armes,  &  ys  owe  honde  made  him 
knygrt."  Robert  of  Gloucester. 

5"  One  of  Byron's  principal  poems  is  entitled 
"ChUde  Harold." 

$hll  -der ,  a.  pi.  [CHILD.]  Children.  (Obsolete, 
except  in  provincial  dialects.) 

*chll  -der-Ing,  *$hll  -der-Inge,  a.  [Mid.  Eng. 
childer,  pi.  of  child;  suff.  -ing.]  Childbirth,  child- 
bearing. 

"  Al  t  hurli  hire  childeringf." 

Religious  Songs,  p.  65. 

<Jhll  -de"r-mas-day,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  childer=ch\l- 
dren,  -mew = mass,  and  '/"//.'  A.  S.  cildamcesse-dceg,] 

fl.  Eccles, :  The  festival  of  Holy  Innocents'  Day, 
December  28,  held  in  commemoration  of  the  murder 
of  the  Innocents  by  Herod  at  Bethlehem.  [INNO- 
CENTS.] 

*2.  The  day  of  the  week  throughout  the  year  cor- 
responding to  that  on  which  Holy  Innocents'  Day 
fell;  considered  unlucky  by  superstitious  persons. 

"...  the  day  when  childermas  day  fell,  .  .  ." — 
Carete. 

$hlld  -hood,  *9hlld-had,  *chlld-hade,  *?hilde- 
hod,  *9hild-hede,  s.  [A.  S.  cildh&d,  from  cild= 
child;  -had=-hood.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  time  during  which  we  are  children;  the 
period  from  birth  till  puberty. 

"  Their  love  in  early  infancy  began 
And  rose  as  childhood  ripened  into  man." 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  361. 

2.  The  state  of  being  children ;  childishness. 
"Lord  Artmdell  of  Wardour,  an  old  man  fast  sinking 

into  second  childhood." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  vi. 

II.  Figuratively;  The  beginning,  early  time. 
"  Doth  she  not  think  me  an  old  murderer, 
Now  I  havestain'd  the  childhood  of  our  joy." 

Shakesp,:  Itonieo  and  Juliet,  Hi.  3. 

'§hlld  -Ing,  *9hild  -yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[CHILD,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Childbeariug,  fruitful. 

1.  Lit.:  Of  women. 

"  Many  a  childing  mother  then 
And  new-born  baby  died."  Southey. 

2.  Fig.:  Applied  to  things  in  nature. 

"  The  spring,  the  Bummer, 
The  childinff  autumn,  angry  winter,  change." 

Shakfsp.:  Mid*.  Eight's  Dream,  ii.  2. 

Childing  Cudireed;  Filago  germanica.  (Britt.<& 
Holland.) 

Childinrj  Pink:  Dianthus  prolifer. 

Childing  Sweet  William.  The  same  as  Childing 
Pink. 

§hlld  -Ish,  *chlld  -Ische.  n.    [A.  S.  cildigc.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Haying  the  characteristics  or  nature  of  a  child ; 
simple,  innocent. 

"...  should  find  something  engaging  in  the  childish 
innocence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  .  .  ." — Macanlay: 
HM.  Eng.,  ch.  zxiii. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  befitting  a  child. 

•-  He  will  not  blush,  that  has  a  father's  heart, 
To  take  in  childish  plays  a  childish  part." 

Coteper:  Tirocinium,  548. 
*II.  Fiyui'utivzly : 

1.  Young,  simple,  or  ignorant  as  a  child;  inex- 
perienced. 

"  When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  understood  as 
•  child,  I  thought  as  a  child,  but  when  I  became  a  man  I 
put  away  childish  things."—!  Cor.  xiii.  11. 

2.  (With  an  idea  of  contempt) ;  Puerile,  trifling. 

"  They  have  spoil' d  the  walls  with  chililish  sentences, 
that  consist  often  in  a  jingle  of  words." — Addison:  OH 

Italy. 


V  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  childi*!*.  and 
infantine;  "What  children  do  infrequently  -implo 
or  foolish  ;  what  infants  dp  is  commonly  pretty  ;md 
engaging;  therefore  childish  is  taken  in  the  bad  and 
infantine  in  the  good  sense.  Childish  manners  are 
very  offensive  to  those  who  have  ceased,  according 
to  their  years,  to  be  children ;  the  infantine  actions 
of  some  children  evince  a  simplicity  of  character." 
(Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

child  -Ish-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  childish;  -///.]  In  a 
childish  or  puerile  manner ;  like  a  child. 

'child  -Ish-mlnd-ed,  a.  [Bug. childish;  minded.] 
Childish  in  disposition ;  simple,  innocent. 

*9hlld-lsh-mlnd -ed-nfiss,  s.  [Eng.  childish- 
minded;  -ness.]  Childishness  in  character  or  dis- 
position ;  simplicity. 

"I  have  somewhat  of  the  French :  I  lovebirds,  as  the 
king  doea ;  and  have  some  child ishniindedness  wherein  we 
shall  consent." — Bacon. 

chlld'-Ish-nesB,  *.    [Eng.  childish;  -ness.'} 

1.  In  a  good  sense:  The  state  of  being  a  child; 
simplicity  of  manners  or  disposition ;  innocence, 
harmlessness. 

"  He  cares  not  for  your  weeping.    Speak  thou,  boy; 
Perhaps  thy  childishness  will  move  him  more 
Than  can  our  reasons."  Shakesp.:  Coriol.,  v.  3. 

2.  In  a  bad  or  at  least  contemptuous  sense:  Puer- 
ility ;  weakness  of  intellect. 

"  His  cowardice,  his  childishness,  his  pedantry,  .  .  . 
made  him  an  object  of  derision." — Macaalay:  Hist.  E»g., 
ch,  L 

*ehlld-klnd,  s.  [Eng.  child,  and  fctnd=kin.] 
Children  collectively. 

"AJ1  mankind,  womankind  and  childkind  .  .  .  play 
the  fool."— Carlyle:  Life  of  Sterling,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

child  -I5ss,  *child-lses,  *9hild-leB,    a.    [Eng. 
child;  -less."]    Without  children ;  without  off  spring. 
"Quane  icchildlesof  werldefare." 

Genesis  and  Exodus,  930. 

child'  less- ness,  *.  [Eng.  childless;  -ness.]  The 
state  of  being  childless,  or  without  offspring.  (E. 
Everett.) 

*child-H,  *9hlld-ly%  *9hllde-lys,  n.  &  adv. 
[A.  S.  cildlic.]  [CHILDLIKE.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Childlike. 

"In  childly  wyseon  her  [he]  gan  to  smyle." 

Lidgate:  Fall  of  Princes,  ii.  22. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  childlike  manner,  like  a  child. 

"Then  she  smiled  around  right  childly." 

.Mrs.  Browning:  Lady  Oeraldine's  Courtship. 

child-like,  a.  [A.  S.  cildlic,  from  c*/d=child, 
and  Jic=like.] 

1.  Of  Persons:  Resembling  a  child  in  disposition 
or  manners ;  simple,  innocent,  dutiful, .meet. 

"  Snch  was  thy  wisdom,  Newton,  child-like  sage ! 
Sagacious  reader  of  the  works  of  God." 

C»ir/iiT.-  Task,  UL  252. 

2.  Of  things: 

(1)  In  a  good  sense :  Becoming  or  befitting  a  child; 
innocent,  harmless,  dutiful. 

(2)  In  a  bad  or  contemptuous  sense :  Puerile,  fool- 
ish, trifling. 

If  Usually  childlike  is  used  in  a  good  sense,  child- 
ish in  a  bad  sense. 

*9hild-ness,  s.    [Eng.  child;   -ness.}    The  man- 
ners or  actions  natural  to  a  child ;  childishness. 
"  My  parasite,  my  soldier,  statesman,  all: 
He  makes  a  July's  day  short  as  December. 
And,  with  his  varying  childness,  cures  in  me 
Thoughts  that  would  thick  my  blood." 

Shakesp.;  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

9hil  -dren,  s.  pi.    [CHILD,  s.l 
Children  of  Israel,  s. 

I.  Literally:  The  Jews. 

II.  Botany: 

1.  A  small  garden  species  of  Campanula,  so  called 
from  the  profusion  of  its  flowers. 

2.  A  garden  species  of  Aster,  with  very  numerous 
small  flowers. 

9hll  -dren-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  mineralogist, 
Mr.  Children,  of  the  British  Museum.] 

Min.:  An  orthorhombic,  translucent  mineral,  of 
a  yellowish-white  to  brownish -black  color.  Hard- 
ness, 4'5^5 ;  specific  gravity,  3'18-3'24.  Lu.ster 
vitreous, inclining  toresinous.  Composition :  Phos- 
phoric acid,28'92;  alumina,  14. 44;  protoxide  of  iron, 
30*68;  protoxide  of  manganese,  9'07 ;  magnesia.  044  ; 
water,  16"98.  It  is  found  widely  spread  over  the 
United  States,  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  England. 
(Dana.) 

*9hll  -dren-less,  *chyl-dren  lea,  a.  [Eng. 
children,  and  -less.']  Chidl'^-. 

"If  th*  one  be  riche  and   cAf/Mrorf/^.s;  though   at    the 

grounde  of  wt  ry  ft-. 

Procede  of   hym,    set   thou    iti    foote.  ami    pleitde   his 
cause  for  lyfe." 

Drant:  Trans,  »f  Horace,  sat.  5.     (Nares.) 


*9hlld  -ship,  s.  [Eng.  child;  -.  hip.]  Kelat  ion- 
ship  as  a  child. 

"God's  actual  choice  and  our  potential  r/i// 
Adams  i   Work*,  iii.  101. 

chlld'-wife,  s.    [.Eug.  child,  and  wife.] 

1.  A  wife  who  is  still  almost  a  child  in  years.  (In 
this  sense  rather  a  compound  than  a  single  word.) 

*2.  A  wife  who  has  borne  a  child. 

"But  the  law  selfe  doth  openly  discharge  ami  deliver 
this  holy  chtldtrife  from  the  bane  of  the  law  ...  .  "- 
Paraphrase  of  Erasmus,  1548.  (,Nares. ) 

*9hlld-wlt,  *9hlld-wlte,  a,  [Eng.  cl.n.i,  ;.:.d 
Mid.  Eng.  wi7e=a  fine.] 

Old  Laic:  A  fine  imposed  on  n  bondwoman  to 
whom  an  illegitimate  child  is  born. 

9hll  -e-ite,  s.    [From  Chili,  and  suff.  -iti  i.Wx.) 

(q.  v.).l 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Yolborthite  occurring  in  the 
silver  mine  of  Mina  Grande,  in  Chili.  It  hat-  a  dark- 
brown  or  brownish-black  color,  and  has  be«-ii 
observed  only  in  an  earthy  state,  looking  much  like 
a  ferruginous  clay  or  earth.  It  is  easily  soluble  io 
nitric  acid.  (Dana.) 

9hir-8-nIte,  s.  [From  Chili,  and  suff.  -t/i,1  -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min.:  An  amorphous;  granular  mineral.  <«f  a 
silver-white  color,  containing  silver  86. 2;  bismuth, 
13  8.  (Dana.) 

"Chir-I-Sd.  s.  [Gr.  chilias,  geiiit.  chiliados=th& 
number  one  thousand.] 

1.  A  thousand,  or  a  collection  of  a  thousand  (of 
separate  things) ;  especially,  a  period  of  a  thousand 
years. 

"  We  make  cycles  and  periods  of  years,  as  decads.  cen- 
turies, chiliads,  for  the  use  of  computation  in  history."— 
Mulder. 

2.  (PL)   Math. :   A   name    given    to  logarithms, 
because  they  were  at  first  divided  into  thousands. 

tchll  -I-£-g8n,  s.  [Gr.  chiliagonos—'witli  a  thou- 
sand angles;  from  chitias=&  thousand,  and  </*mm  • 
an  angle.]  A  plane  figure  of  a  thousand  sides  and 
angles. 

"He  brings  forward,  as  a  great  discovery,  the  equality 
of  the  angles  of  a  cMliagon  to  1996  right  angles." — //'•.'• 
lam;  Literature  of  Middle  Ages,  pt.  iv.,  ch.  3. 

t  chll-I-fli-hed-rSn,     *  chIl-I-»-ed  -ron 
hedra,  -edra),  *.     [Gr.  chilias=SL  thousand,  ami 
hedra=a.  seat,  a  side.]    A  plane  figure  contained  by 
a  thousand  sides. 

"In  a  man  who  speaks  of  a  chiliaedron,  or  a  ho<1y  of  a 
thousand  sides,  the  idea  of  the  figure  may  be  very  con- 
fused, though  that  of  the  number  be  very  distinct."— 
Locke. 

Chll'-I-an,  a.  &$.  [From  Eug.,  &c..  Chili,  and 
suff.  -a».] 

A.  Asadj»:  Pertaining  to  Chili. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  native  of  Chili. 

^  Chilian  mill :  A  mill  of  a  primitive  kind.  uso<i 
in  Chili  for  grinding  oleaginous  seeds  between 
stones  put  in  rotation  horizontally  and  vertically. 
It  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  used  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians, centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  for 
mashing  olives.  For  a  fuller  description  of  the  mill 
see  Knight's  Dictionary  of  Mechanics. 

*chU'-I-&n-I§m,  *chll '-1-an-Igme,  s.  '[Or.  -  hil~ 
to#=a  thousand;  suff.  'ism.]  The  doctrine  «>f  the 
millennium. 

"Dyed  in  the  opinion  of  ChHiani*me."—Pntiilt:  H'r-xi. 
ography,  p.  291. 

*chll  -I  arch.  *.    [Gr.  chiliarchos,  from  • 
a  thousand,  and  archo=to  lead,  to  command.]    The- 
general  or  commander  of  a  thousand  men. 

*chll  -I-arch-jf,  s.  [CHTLIARCH.]  A  reKimont  «»r 
body  of  meu  to  the  number  of  a  thousand. 

"The  chilfarchirs  also,  or  regiments,  as  T  nitty  •*••  call 
them,  of  the  Lamb,  being  summed  up  in  this  iiumi.«r."  — 
More;  MysterunfUttdliness,  p.  195. 

*chll  -I  asm,  «.  [Gr.  chiliasmos,  from  rhilitm  —  ji 
thousand.]  The  doctrine  of  the  millennium,  or 
reign  of  Christ  upon  earth  for  a  thousand  years 
(JB0V.XZ.).  [MILLENNIUM.] 

*chll  -I-ast,  s.  [Gr.  chi Hastes,  from  chilias=& 
tliousand.l  A  millenarian  ;  tme  who  belipvos  in  the 
doctrine  of  a  literal  millennium;  one  who  believes 
in  tho  personal  reign  of  Christ  in  bodily  form  upon 
earth  during  that  period.  [MiLi.ENARi.VX.j 

"To  reign  with  Christ  n  1,000  years  before  the  ending  of 
the  world,  was  the  old  error  of  the  flit'liitst*."      ' 
lleretioyruphy,  p.  20. 

*chll-l-as  -tic.  *chll  I-as'-tlc-al,  «.   f  K:IL- 
iftxt;   -if ;   -ical.]     Buating  «»•  pertaining  i<.'  the 
oliiliasts. 

"As  soon  as  the  obstruction  offered  by  the  chit.nttic 
errors 'li-jjippeared." — J.  A.  Alrxamtrr. 

chil  J-6  phy*l  -lum,  s.  [Gr.  chilias~n  thousand, 
and  j>hi/ili>ii  =  ii  leaf.J 

fiot.:  A  genus  of  composite  plants  with  yellow 
flowers.  They  are  natives  of  Mexico. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     w6t,     here,     camel,     h5r,    thgre;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p6t, 
or,     w'dre,     wolf,     w6rk,     whd,     s6n;     mote,     cub,     cure,     vnite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Sfrian.      se,     02  ^  e;     ey  =•  a.       qu  s  kw. 


chill 

1,  *$W1,  *$hele,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  cyte,  cfle- 
great  cold,  chilliness,  fromc£Jan=tocool,  eo7=cool ; 
But,  kill  =  a  chill,  killen  =  to  chill.  fcoef =cool ;  Sw. 
kyla=to  chill,  kulen,  kiflitj  —  chill,  cool;  Lat.  gelu= 

frost.]      [COOL,  (CHELE.J 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

jl)  The  state  of  bein^  moderately  cold ;  chilliness. 

(2)  A  sudden  sensation  of  coolness,  generally  ac- 
companied with  shivering;  a  sudden  check  to  the 
circulation  of  heat. 

2.  Fig. :  A  sudden  check  to  warmth  of  manner  or 
feeling ;  a  discouragement. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Painting:  A  dullness  or  dimness  in  a  painting; 
also  called  blooming, 

"  What  artists  call  'chill'  is  no  doubt  an  effect  of  this 
description."—  Tyndall:  Fray,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  vii-  146- 

2.  Iron  Manuf.:  A  piece  of  iron  introduced  into  a 
mold  so  as  to  rapidly  cool  the  surface  of  molten 
iron   which  comes  in  contact   therewith.      Cast- 
iron,  like  steel,  is  hardened  by  rapid  cooling,  and 
softened  by  the  prolongation  of  the  cooling  process. 
The  extreme  in  the  former  direction  gives  chilled 
iron  the  hardness  of  hardened  steel :  the  extreme  in 
the  direction  of  softness  is  obtained  by  prolonging 
the  heat,  abstracting  the  carbon  from  thecast-iron, 
reducing  it  to  a  nearly  pure  crystalline  iron.    [MAL- 
LEABLE IRON.] 

The  chilled  cast-iron  plowshare  has  a  hard 
under-surfaco,  and  the  top  wears  away,  leaving  a 
comparatively  thin  edge  of  hardened  metal.  This 
resembles  the  natural  provisions  in  the  teeth  of 
rabbits,  squirrels,  and  other  rodents,  whereby  the 
enamel  remains  in  advance  of  the  softer  portion  of 
the  tooth,  keeping  a  sharp  edge.  (Knight.) 

3.  Pathology:   A  colloquial  name  given  in  this 
country  to  the  cold  stage  of  ague  {q.  v.).  Sometimes 
when   excessively  severe  it  is  called  ''  congestive 
chill,"  and  is  not  infrequently  fatal. 

B.  As  adjective : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  .s'ttftjec. :  Having  a  sensation  of  coolness ;  some- 
wlmt  cold. 

'1.  ohjec*:  Moderately  cold;  causing  a  sensation 
of  coolness,  generally  accompanied  with  shivering; 
chilly. 

II.   Figuratively: 

1.  Subjec.:  Cold  and  reserved  in  manners,  temper. 
,1  :  -. -ling;  distant,  formal. 

"  Bat  he  is  chill  to  praise  or  blame." 

Tennyson;  The  Two  Voices. 

2.  Objec. :  Causing  a  discouragement  to  or  check- 
ing warmth  of  feeling  or  manners ;  depressing,  dis- 
couraging; distant,  formal. 

"  Downward  and  ever  downward,  and  deeper  in  age's 

Longfellow.-  Children  of  Lord's  Supper. 

r  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  chill  and 
<'o/</:  *'  Chill  expresses  less  than  co/(i,  that  is  to 
-ay.  it  expresses  a  degree  of  cold.  The  weather  is 
often  chilly  in  summer ;  but  it  is  cold  in  winter.  We 
-peak  of  taking  the  rfiill  off  water  when  the  cold  is 
in  part  removed ;  and  of  a  chill  running  through  the 
frame  when  the  coid  begins  to  penetrate  the  frame 
that  is  in  a  state  of  warmth."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

chill-cold,  a.    Very  cold. 

•'  A  chill-cold  bloud  .  .  .  fleetes  through  my  veines." 
Dai-ies.-  Muxv's  Sacr..  p.  49.  (Davits.) 

chill -bar  den  ing,  s.  A  mode  of  tempering  steel- 
cutting  instruments,  by  exposing  the  red-hot  metal 
to  a  blast  of  cold  air. 

§hlll,  *9hyl-lyn,  r.  t.  &  /.    [CHILL,  ».] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  make  cold  or  chilly ;  to  strike  with  a  chill. 
"...    when  a  body  is  said  to  be  chilled    .    .    ."— 
Tyudalt;  Fray,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  viii.  2.  p.  17H. 
i  L    To  blast  with  cold. 

"...    by  snows  im  mod' rate  chill'-l ." 

2.  Fiij.:  To  check  warmth  of  feeling  or  manners; 
to  discourage,  to  depress ;  to  damp  the  spirits. 

"As  an  icy  touch  had  chill' d  its  heart." 

Ilt'minm:   .1  Title  < if  the  Secret  Tribunal. 

II.  Iron  Manuf.:  To  cause  the  surface  of  molten 
iron  to  cool  suddenly  by  the  introduction  of  a  piece 
of  cold  iron,  so  as  to  increase  the  hardness. 

[CHILL,*.,  B.  2.J 

fB.  Ititrnnsitirr: 

1.  Lit.:  To  become  cold,  to  shiver. 

"  Chyllt/n  for  colde.     Frigucin."—  Prompt.  Parr. 
"  Ready  to  chill  for  cold."— Homilies  against   Excess  of 
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2.  Fig. :  To  become  cold,  distant,  or  formal  in 
manners  or  feeling;  to  be  discouraged,  disheart- 
ened or  downcast. 

"  A]  chaunged  her  chere  and  chylled  at  the  hert." 

Allil.  }'uems:  Patience,  867. 

Chilled,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CHILL,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adject  ire: 

•1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Chill,  cold. 

'•  He  said,  and  Priam's  aged  joints  with  chilled  fear  did 
shake."  Chapman.  (Rich.) 

2.  Technically: 

(1)  Iron  Manuf. :  Made  of  iron  which  has  been 
hardened   by  chilling.    Chilled  castings  are  used 
for  axle-boxes,  iron  wheel-hubs,  rolls  for  iron-roll- 
ing  mills,   plowshares,  and  mold-boards,   stamp- 
heads,  heavy  hammers,  and  anvils  for  some  kinds  of 
work,  and  in  many  other  instances.    (Knight.) 

(2)  Painting:  Dimmed,  clouded;    affected  with 
blooming. 

chilled-shot,  s. 

Military:  Shot  formerly  made  of  very  rapidly 
cooled  or  chilled  cast-iron,  which  thus  acquired  a 
hardness  of  nearly  equal  efficiency  with  steel  for 
penetrating  iron  plates,  and  yet  produced  at  a  very 
much  less  cost.  Chilled  cast-iron  shot  break  up  on 
passing  through  the  plates,  and  the  fragments  are 
very  destructive  on  crowded  docks.  Chilled  steel 
projectiles  are  now  used  on  naval  vessels  for  pene- 
trating armor  of  an  enemy,  and  are  made  so  hard 
that  the  same  shell  has  been  more  than  once  fired 
through  iron  armor  without  injury  to  itself. 

Shll  -II,  s.    [Sp.  chili,  chile.} 

1.  Sing. :  The  name  of  the  American  Red-pepper. 

2.  PI. :  The  pods  or  fruit  of  the  Capsicum  (q.  v.). 
Spec.,  the  dried  ripe  pod  of  Capsicum  fastigiatum. 

"  Chillies  .  .  .  form  the  basis  of  Cayenne  pepper 
and  curry  powder." — Waterston:  Cyclopedia  of  Commerce. 

Chilli  or  Chili  Vinegar:  Vinegar  flavored  with 
Capsicum  pods. 

c.hll'-ll-ness,  s.    [Eng.  chilly;  -ness.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  chilly. 

"The  chilliness  of  their  waters. '".—Locke:  Education, 
pt.  ii. 

2.  Coolness ;  a  moderate  degree  of  cold. 

II.  Fig. :  A  sensation  of  discouragement  or  de- 
pression. 

9hil-llng,  *shyl-lynge.  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[CHILL,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  rt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As,  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

(1)  The  act  of  cooling  or  making  chill  (lit.  rt  fig.) . 
*(2)  The  act  or  state  of  shivering. 
"Chyllynge  of  tethe  or  other  lyke.   Frigidor." — Prompt. 
Pan'. 

2.  Iron  Manuf.:  The  process  of  chill-hardening. 
[CHILL,  ».,  II.  2.] 

Cliil    lliig  ham,  s.    [A  proper  name,  see  A.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geog. :  A  parish  in  Northumberland,  on  the  river 
Till,  about  four  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Wooler, 
England. 

B.  Asadj.:  In  any  way  pertaining  to  or  connected 
with  the  parish  described  under  A. 

Chillingham  bulls,  Chillingham  cattle,  s.pl. 
Certain  bulls,  or  rather  cattle  of  both  sexes,  pre- 
served in  a  semi-wild  state  in  Chillingham  Park, 
England.  They  are  pure  white,  except  the  muzzle, 
which  is  black,  and  the  horns,  which  are  tipped 
with  black.  The  white  color  on  the  body,  however, 
is  artificially  produced,  the  owner  causing  all 
spotted  calves  to  be  killed.  They  are  now  generally 
believed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  mountain 
bull  or  Urus  which  were  wild  in  Gaul  at  tho  time  of 
Cifsar's  invasion,  and  the  stock  whence  modern 
breeds  of  domestic  English  cattle  have  been  derived. 
Some  writers  have  thought  them  descended  from 
ordinary  cattle  which  have  become  wild,  and  i  it  hi  is 
have  made  them  a  distinct  sp_ecies,  Bos  Scoticus. 
Prof.  W.  Boyd  Dawkins  considers  them  the  last 
surviving  representatives  of  tho  gigantic  Urns  of 
the  Pleistocene  period,  reduced  in  size  and  modified 
in  every  respect  by  their  small  range  and  their 
contact  with  man.  (Q.  J.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xxii.  (1866), 
pt.  i.,  p.  398.) 

$hill  -?,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  chill;  -y."\ 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.   Literally: 

I.  Feeling  a  sensation  of  coldness  or  chilliness. 

"Sir  Charles,  I'm  as  chilli/  as  ft  bottle  of  port  in  11  hard 
frost." — Co/man  the  younger:  The  Poor  Gentleman,  iv.  1. 


chilopodiform 


2.  Causing  a  sensation  of  coldness  or  chilliness. 

"  A  chilly  sweat  bedews 
My  shudd'ring  limbs."  Philips. 

II.  Fig. :  Cold  in  manners,  distant,  cool. 

tB.  As  adv. :  In  a  chill  or  cool  .nanner  (lit.  <tftg.) 

Chl-l6-car  -piis,  s.  [Gr.  cheilos=a  lip,  and  kar- 
pos—a  fruit.J 

Bot. :  An  imperfectly  known  genus  of  climbing 
plants,  natives  of  Java,  having  a  salver-shaped 
corolla,  capitate  stigma,  and  capsular  fniit.  The 
genus  is  referred  to  the  Apocynacese.  (Treas.  of 
Bot.) 

ChIl-6-chlo -a,  s.  [Gr.  c/it(os= fodder,  and  c/tloe 
or  ch(oa=young  grass.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Gramineae, 
allied  to  Phleum  and  Phalaris. 

Chl-16'-dl-a,  s.  [Gr.  cheilos^a  lip.  and  odous—a 
tooth.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Labiata?,  consisting  of  a  single 
species  from  New  Holland.  It  is  a  branched  gla- 
brous or  slightly  pubescent  shrub.  In  habit  and 
structure  the  genus  is  very  near  Prostanthera,  dif- 
fering only  in  having  no  appendages  to  the  anther 
cell.  ( Treat,  of  Bot?) 

Chl'-l&-don,  s.  [Gr.  cheilos=a  lip,  and  odous, 
genit.  odontos=a  tooth.] 

•  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Infusoria,  of  the  family  Trache- 
Una,  having  the  body  covered  with  cilia ;  mouth 
with  teeth  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  tube ;  fore  part 
of  the  head  produced  into  a  broad  membranous  or 
ear-like  lip.  The  cilia  form  longitudinal  rows. 
(Griff.  &  Henfrey.) 

Chl-l&-glSt  -tis,  s.  [Gr.  cheilos  =  a  lip,  and 
glossa  or  glotta  =  a  tongue.] 

Bot. :  A  small  genus  of  terrestrial  Australasian 
orchids,  bearing  radical  leaves  in  pairs,  and  soli- 
tary paleate  reddish  flowers. 

Chl-l6g-nath  -I-form,  a.  [Eng.  chilognath,  and 
form.} 

Entom.:  A  term  applied  to  the  larvee  of  those 
coleopterous  insects  which  are  herbivorous,  elon- 
gated, and  sub-cylindrical,  and  resemble  the  genus 
Jula. 

chi'-l&g-natlis  (Eng.),  chi  l6g  na  -tha,  chl- 
l6g  na'-thes,  (Mod.  Lat.),  s.  pi.  [Gr.  cheilo»=* 
lip,  and  gnathos=a  jaw.] 

1.  Entom.:  An  order  of  the  Myriapoda,  or  Centi- 
pedes, distinguished  by  having  the  two  mandibles 
and  the  tongue  so  united  as  to  form  a  large  lower 
lip;  antennae  short  with  six  or  seven  joints,  body 
convexly  cylindrical,  legs  short  and  slender.    The 
segments  of  the  body,  from    tho  fourth,  fifth,  or 
sixth  from  the  head,  have  each  of  them  two  pair 
of  legs.    It  contains   the   Millepedes  and  Galley- 
worms.    At  least  seventy  species  are  known.    The 
order  is  also  called  Diplopoda.    They  are  found 
beneath  the  bark  of  trees  and  in  humid  places, 
and  feed  both  upon  animal  and  vegetable  produc- 
tions. 

2.  Palceont. :  Tho  order  began,  as  far  as  is  known, 
in  the  Carboniferous  period. 

fchl-lo'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  cheiloma=a  lip,  rim,  or  edge. 
(Septuogint.)} 

Zool. :  The  upper  lip  of  a  mammal  when  it  is 
turned  and  continued  uninterruptedly  from  the 
nostril.  Example,  the  camel. 

chi-lom  -6-nas.  s.  [Gr.  cheilos=a  lip,  and  monot 
=single,  solitary.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Infusoria,  of  the  family  Mona- 
dina,  possessing  no  tail  or  eye-spot ;  mouth  oblique 
or  lateral,  and  surmounted  by  a  lip ;  either  anterior 
cilia  or  one  or  two  (?)  very  delicate  nagelliform  fila- 
ments present.  (Griff.  <&  Henfrey.) 

Chi  16-nI-an,  Chl-lon-Ic,  a.  [From  Lat. 
Chil(o),  and  Eng.  suff.  -tan,  -ic.]  Relating  to  Chilo, 
one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece.  (Smart  in  Wor- 
cester.) 

chll-op  -6  da  (Lat.),  chIl-6-pSds  (Eng.),  i. 
[Gr.  chilias—a  thousand,  and  pous,  geuit.  podos~& 
foot.) 

1.  Entom.:  An  order  of  Myriapoda  or  Centipedes, 
tho  genera  of  which  have  elongated  antennee,  with 
fourteen  to  forty  or  more  joints,  a  depressed  body 
covered  with  coriaceous  plates,  and  legs  of  variable 
length.   Each  segment  of  the  body  has  a  single  pair 
of  legs.    The  order  contains  the  Centipedes  proper 
as  distinguished  from  Millepedes,  &c.    It  is  some- 
times called  also  Syngnatha.    Nearly  1UO  species 
are  known.    They  all  run  fast,  are  carnivorous,  and 
nocturnal.    They   are   principally    found    beneath 
stones,  the  bark  of  trees,  and  in  loose,  humid  earth. 

2.  Palceont. :  No  species  of  the  order  have  yet 
been  found  fossil. 

chll  6  pod  -I-fonn,  a.  [Eng.  chilopod,  -i-  con- 
nective, anil  form.} 

Entom.:  A  term  applied  to  the  larvte  of  Coleop- 
terous insects  which  are  subhexapod,  with  a  long, 
linear,  depressed  body,  and  bear  a  resemblance  to 
the  genus  Scolopodendra.  (Kirby  dt  Spence:  En- 
tomology, III.  xxix.  p.  166.) 


bfiil,     b<Jy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pn  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shiin;      -tion,      -?ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


chilopodimorphous 

tchIl-5-p6d-I-mor  -phous,  a.  [Eng.  chilopod;  -i- 
connoctiye;  Gr.  morp7tt'=forin ;  Eng.  suff.  -ows.] 
Resembling  chilopods  in  form. 

"  Those  [larvae]  of  the  Gyronectima  being  the  most 
perfect  chilupodimorphous  of  the  whole." — Kirby&Spence: 
Entomology,  III.  xxiz.,  p.  1C6. 

Chl-lop  -sis,  «.  [Gr.  cheilos=a  lip,  ops,  genrt. 
opsis=tace.  appearance.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Bignoniaceaej  consisting  of  a 
single  species  of  erect  branching  shrubs  from 
Mexico.  It  has  long  linear  entire  alternate  leaves, 
and  beautiful  flowers  in  terminal,  dense,  spicate 
racemes.  ( Treas.  of  Bot.) 

Qlhll  -tern,  s.  &  a.    [A  proper  name,  see  A.] 

A.  --Is  substantive : 

Geog.:  The  name  of  certain  beech-clad  hills  in 
Buckinghamshire,  England,  formerly  infested  by 
robbers.  To  keep  these  in  check,  a  functionary 
was  appointed  who  was  called  Steward  of  the  Chil- 
tern  Hundreds  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining   to,  or   in  any  way  pon- 
nected  with,  the  hills  described  under  A. 

Chiltern  hundreds,  s.  A  hilly  district  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, belonging  to  the  Crown  of  England. 
The  office  of  Steward  of  this  district,  although  the 
duties  have  long  ceased  to  be  more  than  nominal, 
is  still  retained  for  a  special  purpose.  No  Member 
of  Parliament  is  allowed  to  resign  his  seat,  and  if 
he  wishes  to  vacate  it  he  can  only  do  so  by  accept- 
ing some  office  of  profit  under  the  Crown.  The 
Stewardship  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  is  therefore 
applied  for  by  any  member  desiring  to  retire,  and 
its  acceptance  necessarily  vacates  his  seat. 

Chl-maj  ra,  X.  [Lat.  chimce-ra;  Gr.  chimaira= 
(1)  a  she-goat,  (2)  a  fire-spouting  monster  with  a 
lion's  head,  a  serpent's  tail,  and  a  goat's  body, 
killed  by  Bellerophon.]  [CHIMEEA.] 

1.  Myth.:  [CHIMERA.] 

2.  Ichthy. :  A   genus   of  fishes,  the   type   of   the 
family  Chimeeridee,   having   the   tail  ending  in  a 
slender  thread,   the   head    pointed,   and   spirade 
single.    Chimcera   monstrosa   is  sometimes  called 
the  Sea-monster,  and  sometimes  the  King  of  the 
Herrings.    It  is  a  native  of  the  Northern  Seas,  from 
which  it  straggles,  following  shoals  of  herrings  as 
they  move  from  the  deep  sea  toward   the  shore. 


cnl-mser  -I-das,  s.pl.  [Lat.  chimcer(a) ;  fem.pl. 
suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Ichthy.:  A  family  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  head  being  furnished  with  ap- 
pendages, and  the  tail  terminating  in  a  point.    It 
contains  two  species,  Chimaera  and  Callorhynchus. 

2.  Palceont.:    The   Chimseridffl    begin   with    the 
Devonian  rocks. 

chi'-mser-Sid,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  chimaera;  and  Gr. 
fi(JO8=form,  appearance.] 

A.  As  adj.:   Pertaining   to,   or   resembling   the 
Chimseridee. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  fish  belonging  to  the  family  Chi- 
meeridae,  or  akin  to  Chimaera. 

"In  the  Mesozoic  and  Kainozoic  deposits,  the  remains 
of  Chim&roids  are  not  extremely  rare,  but  they  consist 
only  of  the  jaws  and  teeth,  along  with  fin-spines  or 
ichthyodorulites." — Nicholson:  Palceont.,  ii.  165. 

Chi-maph'-Il-a,,  s.  [Gr.  cheima  =  winter,  and 
philed=to  love;  from  the  leaves  retaining  their 
green  color  during  winter.] 

Bot. :  A  small  genus  of  Pyrolaceee,  natives  of 
Europe,  Siberia,  and  North  America.  The  plants, 
called  Winter-greens  in  this  country,  have  woody 
subterraneous  shoots,  and  a  short  stem  with  a  tuft 
of  thick,  shining,  evergreen  leaves,  oblong,  wedge- 
shaped,  or  lanceolate.  The  pedicles  are  one- 
flowered,  bearing  handsome  bell-shaped,  white 
flowers,  tinged  with  purplish-red,  and  very  sweet- 
scented.  Chimaphila  umbellata  is  a  most  active 
diuretic.  C.  maculata,  is  used  in  strangury  and 
nephritis* 

clii  mar -rMs,  s.  [Gr.  cheimarro8=a  torrent; 
from  the  plant  growing  on  the  banks  of  torrents.] 

Bot. :  Riverwood,  a  genus  of  white-wotoded  Amer- 
ican trees,  belonging  to  the  order  Rnbiaceee.  The 
wood  is  used  for  beams  and  rafters. 

Chlm-bS-raz'-ite,  «.  [From  Chimborazo,  where 
it  is  found,  and  Eng.  sufr.  -ite  (3fm.).j 

Min.:  The  same  as  ABAGOXITE  (q.  T.). 

chime  (1),  *5himbe,  *9hymbe,  *9hymme, «.  [A 
corruption  of  chimbale  or  chymbale,  a  dialectic  form 
of  O.  Fr. cimbale  or  cymbale  —  &  cymbal;  Lat.  cym~ 
balum;  Gr.  kymbalon.  Thus  the  true  meaning  is— a 
cymbal,  and  the  true  form  chimb  or  chymb  (Sheaf) ; 
Dnt.  kime=a  tolling  of  a  bell,  fcimen=to  chime;  Sw. 
kimmn,  kiiiiini.\ 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

*1.  A  cymbal. 

"  As  a  chymbe  or  a  brasen  belle." 

Cursor  JTunrff,  12,193. 
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2.  The  harmonic  or  consonant  sound  of  several 
instruments  or  bells.    [B.  I.] 
til.  Figuratively : 

1.  Harmonized  sounds  of  any  instrument  of  music, 

"  The  Minstrel  waked  his  harp— three  times 
Arose  the  well-known  martial  chimes, 

Scott:  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  7. 

2.  Any  sound  in  harmony  or  accord, 

"A  happy  chime  of  many  dancing  feet." 

Bemans:  Pauline. 

3.  A  correspondence  in  sound  or  proportion. 

"  Life  and  time 
Ring  all  their  joys  in  one  dull  chime.1' 

Scott;  The  Bridal  of  Triermain,  iii.  2. 
B.  Technically: 

1.  Music: 

(1)  A  number  of  bells  attuned  to  each  other  in 
diatonic  succession.     A  peal  consists  of  three  or 
more  bells  in  harmonic  succession,  which  may  be 
rung  successively  or  simultaneously,  but  will  not 
admit  of  a  tune  being  played  upon  them.  Thus  a  set 
embracing  the  eight  notes  of  the  common  scale  will 
constitute  a  chime,  while  a  set  upon  the  first,  third, 
fifth,  and  eighth  or  the  scale  would  be  a  peal.    The 
smallest  number  of  bells  that  can  be  said  to  consti- 
tute a  chime  is  five,  but  the  number  may  be  increased 
indefinitely.     The  usual  number  is  at  least  nine, 
which  number   embraces   the  eight  notes   of  the 
natural  scale,  with  the  addition  of  a  flat  sevemth. 
Apparatus  for  ringing  chimes  is  said  to  have  been 
first  made  at  Alost,  in  East  Flanders  (Belgium),  in 
1487.    Pottheff,  the  chime-player  of  Amsterdam,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  played 
pianoforte  music  with  facility.    Each  key  required 
a  force  equal  to  two  pounds'  weight. 

(2)  An  arrangement  of  bells  and  strikers  in  an 
organ  or  musical  box,  operated  in  harmony  with 
the  reeds,  pipes,  or  tongues,  as  the  case  may  be. 

2.  Coopering :  The  rim  of  a  cask  or  tub,  formed  by 
the  ends  of  the  staves  which  project  beyond  the 
heads.    [CHIMB.] 

If  Altar-chime :  A  set  of  three  small  bells  mounted 
in  a  stand  for  ringing  by  hand,  used  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  service. 

chime-barrel,  s. 

Horol. :  A  prolongation  of  the  rim  of  a  striking- 
wheel,  which  is  furnished  with  pins,  like  the  barrel 
of  a  musical-box,  the  pin  lifting  the  tails  of  the 
hammers,  which  are  set  on  one  axis  and  strike  their 
respective  bells  when  set  in  motion. 

chime-bell,  *chymbe  belle,  s.  A  bell  or  set  of 
bells  harmonized. 

"His  chymbe  belle  he  doth  rynge."— Alisaunder,  1,852. 

$hlme,  *9hi-men,  *9hy-myn,  *<jhimbe,  v.  i.  &  t. 
[CHIME  (!),«.] 

A.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  sound  in  harmony  or  accord ;  to  give  out  a 
sound  in  harmony,  as  bells,  they  meanwhile  remain- 
ing unmoved.   It  is  opposed  to  ringing,  in  which  the 
bell  is  raised,  i,  e.,  swung  round.    (Stainer  <&  Bar- 
rett.) 

2.  To  cause  bells  to  ring  in  harmony  or  accord. 
"Chymyn  or  chenken  wythe  bellys.     Tint  illo,"— Prompt. 

Parv. 

It.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  correspond  or  accord  in  rotation  or  pro- 
portion. 

"Father  and  son,  husband  and  wife,  and  such  other 
correlative  terms,  do  belong  one  to  another;  and,  through 
custom,  do  readily  chime,  and  answer  one  another,  in 
people's  memories."—  Loc he. 

2.  To  agree,  suit,  or  accord  with. 

"Any  sect,  whose  reasonings,  interpretations,  and  lan- 
guage, I  have  been  used  to,  will,  of  course,  make  all  chime 
that  way  .  .  .  "— Locke. 

3.  To  join  or  fall  in  with  in  accord ;  to  join  or  in- 
terfere in  a  conversation ;   often    followed   by   in 
with. 

"  He  not  only  eat  quietly  and  heard  his  father  railed  at, 
but    often  chimed  in  with  the    discourse." — Arbuthnot: 
History  of  John  Bull. 
*4.  To  make  jingling  rhymes. 
*5.  To  clatter,  to  chatter. 

"The  sely  tonge  may  wel  rynge  and  chimbe 
Of  wreechednes  that  passed  is  ful  yoore." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,894. 

f6.  To  give  utterance  to  any  harmonious  sounds. 
"  Before  the  song  of  those  who  chime  for  ever 
After  the  chiming  of  the  eternal  spheres." 

Longfellow:  Dante's  Purgatorio,  xxx.-xxxi. 

B.  Transitive : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  play  a  tune  on  bells,  either  by  machinery  or 
by  hand,  by  means  of  hammers,   or  swinging  the 
clappers,  the  bell  remaining  unmoved.  It  is  opposed 
to  ringing,  in  which  the  bells   are  raised,  that  is, 
swung  round.     (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

2.  Tocause  to  sound  in  harmony. 


chimney 


*II.  Fig.:  To  utter  harmoniously. 
"  Let  simple  Wordsworth  chime  his  childish  verse, 
And  brother  Coleridge  lull  the  babo  at  nurse." 

Byron-  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

(julmed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CHIME,  r.] 
<jhim'-er,s.  [Eng.  chim(e') ;  -er.]  One  whoor  that 
which  chimes. 

chl-mer'-a,  chi-mser  ~a,  a.  [Lat.  chimwrn  ;  Gr. 
chimaira.]  \  CHIMERA.-] 

1.  Muth.:  A fabulous  fire-breathing  monster  with  a 
lion's  head,  serpent's  tail,  and  goat  s  middle,  killed 
by  Bellerophon.    According  to  Hesiod,  it  was  the 
daughter  of  Typhoon  and  Echidria,  with  the  heads 
of  a  lion,  goat,  and  serpent. 

2.  Ord,  Lang.  (Fig.}:  Any  vain  and  idle  fancy;  a 
foolish  and  unreal  creature  of  the  imagination. 

"  Thou,  whose  whole  existence  hitherto  was  a  chimera 
and  scenic  show,  at  length  becomest  a  reality." — Carlyle: 
French  Revolution,  pt.  i.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

Chlm-er  e,  *chym-er,  *chym-our,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
chamarre;  Fr.  chnarre,  simarre;  Ital.  zitnarra; 
Sp.  chamarra,  from  zamarro=a.  shepherd's  coat 
made  of  sheepskins,  a  sheepskin,  from  Arab,  sam.- 
mftr— the  Scythian  weasel  or  marten,  the  sable. 
(Jfofcn.)] 

1.  Eccles.:  (For  definition  see  extract.) 
"Thechimere  [is!  the  upper  robe,  to  which  the  lawn 
sleeves  are  generally  sewed;  which  before  and  after  the 
reformation,  till  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  was  always  of 
scarlet  silk;  but  Bishop  Hooper  scrupling  first  at  the  robe 
itself,  and  then  at  the  color  of  it,  as  too  Tight  and  guy  for 
the  episcopal  gravity,  it  was  changed  for  a  chimere  of 
black  satin."— Wheatley:  On  the  Comm.  Prayer,  ii.  g  4. 

*2.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  light  gown  of  any  kind. 
"  His  chijmers  wer  of  chamalet  purpure  broun." 

Henrysone:  Evergreen,  i.  186. 

chl-mer  -Ic,  chl-mer  -I-cal, «.  [Eng.  chimer(a)t 
and  sun*.  -iVal.]  Imaginary,  fanciful,  having  no 
reality  or  ground ;  existing  solely  in  the  imagina- 
tion. 

chi-mer'-I-cal-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  chimerical;  -ly.] 
In  a  fanciful  manner ;  vainly,  fantastically.  (John- 
son.) 

Chi-mer-in'-a,  s.  [Lat,  chimer(a) ;  andneut.  pi. 
suif.  -ma,] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  birds,  belonging  to  the  Alcade, 
or  Awks,  and  remarkable  for  a  compressed,  horn- 
like protuberance  above  the  nostrils. 

*chl -mer-Ize,  v.i.  [Eng.  chimer(a);  -ize.~\  •  To 
raise,  create,  or  entertain  chimeras  or  foolish, 
groundless  fancies. 

"  What  are  all  these  but  sophistical  dreams  and  <'hf- 
merizing  ideas  of  shallow  imaginative  scholars?"— Transl* 
ofBoccalini  (1626),  p.  226. 

chim  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [CHIME,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  partictp.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  playing  chimes. 

2.  The  act  of  sounding  harmonically ;  a  chime. 
II.  Fig.:  A  joining  or  falling  in  with  in  accord. 
9hlm  -mlng,  s.    [Etvmol.  doubtful,  but  probably 

from  Dut.  kim.    See  CHIMB.] 

Metal. :  The  operation  of  agitating  ore  in  a  keever 
or  tub,  by  means  of  a  stirrer,  the  keeve  being  in- 
clined at  an  angle  of  45°.  The  ore  and  water  being 
placed  in  the  tub,  the  whole  mass  is  violently  stirred 
until  it  all  partakes  of  the  gyration,when  the  stirring 
is  stopped  and  the  heavier  particles  first  reach  the 
bottom.  The  different  strata  of  particles  are  then 
sorted  according  to  quality.  [KEEVE.] 

ghlm'-ney,  *$hem-ne,  *9him-ne,  *9hem-i-ney( 
*$hymp-ne,  *$hym-ney,  *5hym-en-ee,  *chym- 
en-eye,  *schlm-nay,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  cheminte;  Sp. 
chimenea;  Ital.  cammino;  Ger.  A'ami'n,  from  Gr. 
kaminos;  Lat.  caminus=s.  furnace.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 
*1.  A  furnace,  a  grate. 

"And  his  feet  [were]  like  to  latoun  as  in  a  brennyngo 
chi/meney." — Wycliffe:  Rer,  i.  15. 

*2.  A  fire-place,  a  stove,  a  hearth. 
'*A.schimnay  of  charcole  to  chaufen  the  knyghte." 
Anturs  of  Arthur,  xxxv. 

3.  The  flue,  vent,  or  passage  through  which  the 
smoke  escapes  from  the  fire  into  the  open  air. 

4.  A  tube  of  glass  placed  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp 
to  increase  the  draught,  improve  the  combustion, 
and  protect  the  flame. 

5.  The  portion  of  the  flue  standing  above  the  roof. 
[CHIMNEY-SHAFT.] 

II.  In  mining :  A  rich  spot  in  a  lode  or  vein. 

III.  Hist.:  Down  to  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
people  seem  to  have  been  generally  destitute  of 
chimneys.    The  open  hole  for  the  emission  of  smoke 


Ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we",     wSt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w8rk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     tr^,     Sf  rian.      ae,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


chimney-arch 

is  referred  to  in  Herodotus,  yiii.  i:!7:  "Now  it 
happened  that  the  sun  was  shining  down  the  chim- 
ney into  the  room  where  they  were ;  .  .  .  the  boy. 
who  had  a  knife  in  his  hand,  made  a  mark  with  it 
round  the  sunshine  on  the  floor  of  the  room.''  In 
the  Middle  Ages  people  made  fires  in  their  house  in 
a  hole  or  pit  in  the  center  of  the  floor,  under  au 
opening  formed  in  the  roof;  and  when  the  family 
lay  down  for  the  night— for  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  they  went  to  bed — -the  hole  was  closed  by  a 
cover  of  wood.  The  laws  of  the  feudal  ages  (couvre- 
feu  of  the  French ;  curfew-bell  of  the  English) 
ordered  that  such  tires  should  be  extinguished  at  a 
certain  time  in  the  evening.  William  I.  introduced 
this  law  into  England  in  1068,  and  fixed  the  igniteg- 
ium  at  seven  in  the  evening.  The  law  was  abolished 
by  Henry  I.  in  1100.  Chimneys,  in  the  modern  sense, 
were  not  common  before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Thus  Harrison,  in  his  Description  of  England  (ed. 
Furnivall),  i.  338,  says:  "  Now  have  we  manie  cliim- 
nies;  and  yet  our  tenderlings  complaine  of  rheumes, 
catarrhs,  and  poses  [colds  in  the  head] ;  then  had 
we  none  but  reredosses  [open  hearths];  and  our 
heads  did  never  ake."  A  tax,  called  Chimney-money 
(q.  v.),  was  imposed  on  each  hearth  or  stove  hi  a 
house  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  was  abolished 
in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  chimney:  The  opening  into  the  room  is  the 
fireplace.  The  floor  of  the  fireplace  is  the  hearth. 
The  paved  portion  in  front  of  the  hearth  is  the  slab. 
At  the  back  of  the  fireplace  is  the  fire-back.  The 
flaring  sides  of  the  fireplace  are  the  covings.  The 
vertical  sides  of  the  opening,  a  part  of  the  wall  of 
the  apartment,  are  the  jambs.  The  chimney-piece 
is  the  ornamental  dressing  around  the  jambs  and 
mantel.  The  entablature  resting  on  the  latter  is 
the  mantel.  The  mantel-shelf,  or  mantel-piece, 
rests  thereupon.  The  whole  hollow  space  from  the 
fireplace  to  the  top  of  the  wall  is  the  funnel,  or 
chimneyhood.  The  contracting  portion  of  the  fun- 
nel is  the  gathering.  The  narrowest  part  is  the 
throat.  The  throat  is  closed  {at  times)  by  a  damper. 
Above  this  is  the  flue.  The  wall  above  the  mantel 
against  the  flue  is  the  breast.  The  chimney  above 
the  roof  is  the  shaft.  This  is  sometimes  surmounted 
by  a  chimney-pot,  and  that  frequently  by  a  hood, 
vane,  or  cowl.  A  cluster  of  chimneys  is  a  stack.  A 
chimney-board  closes  the  fireplace  in  summer.  A 
ciper-tunnel  is  a  false  chimney  placed  on  a  house 
as  an  ornament  or  to  balance  things.  (Knight.) 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  tho  compounds.) 

Chimney-arch,  s.  An  arch  turned  over  the  fire- 
place. 

chimney-board,  R.  A  piece  of  board  used  to 
close  up  tho  fireplace. 

chimney-cap,  s. 

1.  An  abacus  or  cornice  forming  a  crowning  termi- 
nation for  a  chimney. 

2.  A  device  to  render  more  certain  the  expulsion 
of  smoke,  by  presenting  the  exit  aperture  to  lee- 
ward, or  by  a  rotatory  device.    [('OWL.] 

chimney-cheeks,  s.  pi.  The  jambs  of  a  chimney- 
piece. 

chimney-collar,  s.  A  device  to  prevent  the  leak- 
age of  rain  around  a  chimney-stack  where  it  pro- 
trudes through  a  roof.  The  slates  or  shingles  lie 
upon  the  slanting  plates,  and  upright  plates  lie 
closely  against  the  bricks. 

chimney-flue,  s.    [CHIMNEY,  3.] 

Chimney-hook,  s.  A  hook  suspended  in  a  chim- 
ney from  which  to  hang  pots  over  tho  lire. 

chimney-jack,  s.  A  rotating  chimney-head;  a 
kind  of  revolving  cowl. 

chimney-jambs,  s.  pi.    The  jambs  of  a  fireplace. 

[JAMB.1 

*chimney-money,  s. 

History  of  England:  A  tax  paid  for  each  chimney 
in  a  house.  It  was  imposed  by  Act  14.  Chas.  II.,  c.  2, 
which  enacted  that  every  hearth  and  stove  of  every 
dwelling-house.  4l  except  such  as  pay  not  to  church 
and  poor,  should  pay  two  shillings  per  annum  at 
Michaelmas  and  Lady-day."  The  tax  was  abolished 
in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary.  It  was  also 
called  HEARTH-MONEY. 

Chimney-nook,  s.  The  corner  of  the  fireplace; 
the  fireside. 

Chimney-piece,  s.  The  ornamental  frame  round 
a  fireplace,  consisting  of  jambs  and  mantel. 


chimney-plant,  s. 

Hot.:  Campanula  pyramidalis. 

chimney-pot,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  A  tube  of  pottery  or  sheet-metal,  used  to    Oer.chinni;  M.H.  GtQT.kinne;  Ger.  kinn;  Lat.^enu 
carry  up  a  flue  above  tho  chimney-shaft.    They  are    all = the  cheek;  Gr.  genus;  Sansc.  kanu  =  the  jaw. 
sometimes  ornamental,  and  made  to  agree  in  design 
with  the  character  of  the  building. 
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chimney-swallow,  s. 

nrnith.:  A  species  of  swallow,  Hirundo  rustica, 
so  called  from  its  selecting  chimneys,  outhouses, 
ruins,  dec.,  as  the  favorite  sites  for  its  nests.  The 
forehead  and  throat  are  of  a  reddish-brown. 

"  The  martin  arrives  in  this  country  a  little  later  than 
the  ch  ii>iney-8if  allow,"— R.  Laishly:  Popular  History  of 
British  Eggs. 

chimney-sweep,  s. 

1.  Ord,  Lang.:  A  man  whoso  occupation  it  is  to 
clean  the  flues  of  chimneys  of   the  accumulated 
soot. 

2.  Bot. :  (pL  Chimney-sweeps} :  The  same  as  CHIM- 
NEY-SWEEPER, II.  2. 

chimney-sweeper,  s. 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  chimney-sweep. 

"To  look  like  her,  are  dt/iHittiHfiM&pera  black." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  3. 

2.  A  machine  for  sweeping  chimneys.    It  was  in- 
vented in  England  by  Smart,  1805,  to  supersede  the 
climbing  boys,  who  were  so  cruelly  treated.  A  brush 
of  rattan  is  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  rod  which  consists 
of  jointed  sections  of  cane. 

*2.  Fig.:  Used  proverbially  for  any  one  of  a 
mean  occupation. 

*'  Golden  lads  and  girls  till  must, 
As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust." 

Shakfitp,:  Cymbelnif,  iv.  2. 
II,  Technically: 
Botany: 

1,  The  heads  of  Plantago  lanceolata.     (Britt.  & 
Holland.) 

2.  Lazula  campestris.     (Britt,  &  Holland.) 
Chimney -sweeper1  s  Cancer: 

Med. :  A  disease,  also  called  Soot-wart,  or  Cancer 
scroti- 
chimney-top,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang,:  The  top  of  a  chimney;  a  chimney- 
cap  or  cowl,  a  chimney-pot. 

"  Many  a  time  and  oft 

Have  you  climb' d  up  to  walls  and  battlements, 
To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chimney-tops." 

Shakesp.;  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  1. 

2.  Music:  In  organ  building,  a  metallic  mouth- 
pipe  whose  otherwise  closed  upper  end  has  an  open 
tube  of  small  dimension,  which  allows  a  part  of  the 
air  to  escape  and  has  tho  effect  of  sharping  the 
note.    [MOUTH-PIPE.I 

Chimney-valve,  s.  A  device  of  Benj.  Franklin 
for  withdrawing  the  foul  air  from  an  apartment  by 
means  of  the  upward  draft  in  the  chimney.  In  its 
simplest  form  it  consists  merely  of  a  metallic  frame 
fitted  in  an  aperture  in  the  chimney  and  haying  a 
suspended  fiap  opening  inwardly  to  the  chimney 
which  allows  a  current  to  pass  in  that  direction, 
but  shuts  off  a  down-draft  into  the  room. 

Chi-m6-nan  -thus,  s.  [Gr.  cheimdn=  winter,  and 
anthos=3L  flower;  in  reference  to  its  early  flower- 
ing-] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  Caly- 
canthus  family,  and  consisting  of  a  single  species, 
the  Japan  Allspice.  Chimonanthua  fra<jrans,  well 
known  in  gardens  for  its  early  flowering  and  the 
sweet  scent  of  its  blossoms.  It  was  introduced 
from  China  in  1766.  It  is  a  much-branched  shrub, 
and  is  generally  treated  as  a  wall-plant  in  gardens. 
The  flowers  are  sessile,  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
made  up  of  a  large  number  of  pale  yellow,  waxy 
petals  arranged  in  several  rows.  They  appear  in 
mild  winters  about  Christmas,  and  last  for  a  long 
time. 

9hlm-pan-zee,  *chlnvpan-se,  s.  [Fr.  chim- 
panze,  chimpanse,  chimpanzee;  Ger.  schimpanse  ,~\ 

Zool. :  A  name  formerly  applied  to  more  than  one 
of  the  larger  man-shaped  apes,  but  properly  belong- 
ing to  the  Troglodytes  niger,  a  native  of  the  equa- 
torial parts  of  Western  Africa.  Its  associate  in  the 
terms  Troglodytes  is  the  gorilla.  Tho  face  is  nearly 
airless,  the  skin  a  dirty  yellow  ochre,  teeth  beauti- 
fully white,  hair  black  and  long.  In  the  chimpan- 
zee the  arms  are  longer  than  the  hind  limbs,  and 
when  the  animal  is  erect  they  reach  below  the  knee. 
They  are  not,  however,  proportionately  so  long  as 
in  the  gibbons  and  orangs.  Its  height  is  about  five 
feet.  The  look  is  very  much  that  of  a  very  old 
child.  In  habits  it  is  gentle  and  amiable,  and 
easily  makes  friends.  Little  is  known  of  the  habits 
of  the  adults  in  their  natural  state.  [ORANG.] 

5hin,  *c,hlnne,  *$hytn,  *$hytnne,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S. 
tin;  Dut.  kin  =  the  chin;  Icel.  kinn;  Dan.  &  Sw. 
kind  =  tho  cheek;  Goth.  fcinus=t\io  cheeks;  O.  H. 


china-ink 

B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compounds.) 
Chin-cloth,  s.    The  same  as  CHIN-CLOUT  (q.  v.). 
"A  cap  which  they  fasten  with  a  very  broad  cAiH-ciofA," 
— Misson:  Travels  in  £"»(/.,  p.  90. 

*Chin-ClOUt,  «.    A  cloth  or  muffler  formerly  worn 
round  the  chin  by  women. 


*  And  from  the  chin-clout  to  the  lowly  slipper 

earns  his  praise  shall  dip  her." 
John  Taylor:   Works  (1630),  p.  111. 


In  Heliconian  streams  his  praise  s 


Chimney-shaft,  s.    The  portion  of  the  chimney 
carried  up  above  the  roof. 


A.  As  8ut>Rt. :  The  lower  portion  of  the  face  below 
the  under  lip. 

"All  naked  up  unto  the  chinne." 

Gowfr:  C.  A.,  i.  275. 


ichin-deep,  adv.  Very  deep,  almost  over- 
whelmed. 

"To  fancy  himself  chin-deep  in  riches." — Ltimb:  Essays 
o/£7m,  Ser.  ii.,  No.  10. 

chin-scab,  s.    A  disease  in  sheep. 

chin-strap, «. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  strap  of  a  cap  or  hat  pacing 
under  the  chin. 

-.  Saddlery:  A  strap  connecting  the  throat-strap 
and  nose-band  of  a  halter. 

*Chin-welk,  s.  A  disease,  also  called  Me-nf<tyra 
(q.  v.). 

"It  is  associated  with  the  disease  called  chtn-welk,  or 
mentagra,  Sycosis  ctmta0io*o."—Rev,  H.  Xttcmillan. 

(JJhl  -na,  s.  <fc  a.  [The  name  of  a  country  in  the 
extreme  east  of  Asia,  constituting  one  of  the  largest 
empires  in  the  world.  Excluding  its  dependent 
islands,  it  extends  from  lat.  20°  to  41%  or  even  to  46° 
N.  lat.,  and  from  98%  or  even  85°  to  93C  E.  long. ;  be- 
ing thus  from  1,400  to  2,000  miles  long,  by  900  to 
1,300  broad,  with  an  area  of  about  l,.r)&t,953  square 
miles,  or  with  its  dependencies,  8,924.627  square 
miles.  Its  population  is  about  500,000,01)0.  China  is 
divided  into  twenty  provinces,  and  six  tributary 
provinces.  Pekin  is  the  capital.  Tho  principal 


Kiang.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Hoang-ho,  or  Yel- 
low river,  the  Tarrin,  Brahmapootra,  Amoor,  Vang- 
tse-Kiang  (the  largest  in  Asia),  the  Hei-ho,  Poi-ho, 
Han-Kiang  and  Si-Kiang.  The  mountains  include 
the  Tangun-Ouler,  the  Dauriun,  Inshau-Garjan, 
Stum-all,  Altai,  Thiau-shan,  Pe-ling,  Shen-se,  Kan-sc, 
Nan-ling  and  Himalaya  ranges.  The  principal 
islands  are,  Formosa,  Hai-nan,  the  Chusan  Archi- 
pelago and  the  Loo-choo  group.  China  is  the  most 
ancient  organized  nation  on  the  globe.  Her  h  istory 
dates  back  3,500  years  B.  C.  Her  modes  and  habits 
of  life  are  not  much  given  to  change. 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  As  a  proper  name:  The  country  referred  to  in 
the  etymology. 

2.  A  fine  variety  of  pottery,  now  known  as  porce- 
lain, originally  introduced  from  the  country  whoso 
name  it  bore  for  some  centuries.    Tho  term  porce- 
lain is  Portuguese.    [PORCELAIN.] 

"  Spleen,  vapors,  or  small-pox,  above  them  all, 
And  mistress  of  herself,  tho'  china  fall." 

Pope:  3Ior.  Ess.,  ii.  268. 

3.  Articles  made  of  a  finer  species  of  earthenware 
in  imitation  of  the  genuine  china. 

"  After  supper,  carry  your  plate  and  china  together  in 
the  same  basket."— Sic  iff. 

'* .  .  .  those  stately  shops  flaming  with  red  brick, 
and  gay  with  shawls  and  china,  .  ,  ." — Mccanlay.-  Hist, 
Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  china-ware  or  porcelain. 

** .  .  .  to  give  an  effect  at  a  distance  very  much  like 
that  produced  by  the  perspective  of  a  china  plate." — 
Theodore  Hook:  Gilbert  Gnrney,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

china  aster,  *. 

Bot.:  A  species  of  the  Asteraceae  (q.  v.) ;  Calliisle- 
phus  chinensiS)  also  called  Callistemma  hortense. 

china-bark,  s. 

Bot. :  Tho  bark  of  Buena  hexandra,  formerly  used 
as  a  febrifuge,  but  of  little  value.  It  grows  in  the 
hotter  parts  of  South  America. 

china-blue  style,  s.  A  mode  of  calico-printing 
in  which  indigo-blues  are  printed  on  the  oloth  and 
fixed  by  baths  of  salts  of  iron  and  of  alkali. 

China-clay,  s.  A  fine  potter's  clay,  extensively 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  china.  It  is  also  called 
kaolin  (q.  v.)« 

China-crape,  e.  A  very  fine  and  beautiful  kind 
of  silk  crape.  (Nuttall.) 

China-glaze,  8.  A  preparation  for  painting  blun 
fret.  Ten  parts  of  it  are  of  glass,  twenty-nine  lead, 
three  or  more  of  blue  calx.  (Oyilrif.) 

china-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  Tho  fiber  of  Bohmcria  niiva,  the  /»'//«-,*  or 
Ramee. 

China-grass  cloth: 

Fabric:  A  fine  fabric  made  from  the  fiber  nf  an 
Indian  nettle,  the  Rheea  or  Ramec. 

china-ink,  s.    [INDIAN  INK.] 


boll,     bdy;     po"ut,    J6wl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     c,hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s,ion  =  zhun,     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


china-orange 


china-orange,  s.  The  name  of  a  small  sweet 
orange,  Citrus  aurantiwn,  originally  brought  from 
China. 

china-pink,  s. 

Sot.:  Dianthus  chinensis,  a  perennial  flowering 
variety  of  pink. 

china- root,  s. 

Med. :  The  tuberous  rhizome  of  a  plant,  Smilax 
China,  formerly  used  for  the  same  purposes  as 
sarsaparilla  now  is. 

china-rose,  s. 

Botany  and  Horticulture: 

1.  A  garden  name  given  to  several  varieties  of  rose. 
Derived  from  Rosa   indica  and  K.  semperflorens, 
natives  of  China. 

2.  A  beautiful  flowering  plant  of  the  mallow  kind, 
Hibiscus  rosa  sinensis,  very  common  in  gardens  in 
China  and  the  East  Indies. 

china-shop,  s.    A  shop  for  the  saleof  chinaware. 

7  A  bull  in  a  china-shop:  Strength  and  violence 
exerted  in  a  wrong  place. 

"Well!  now  they  are  all  away,  let  us  frisk  at  oar  ease 
and  have  at  everything  like  the  bull  in  the  china-shop." — 
Thackeray:  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xviii. 

China-Stone,  s.  Pe-tunt-se  of  the  Chinese.  A 
semi-decomposed  talcose  granite,  used  for  glazing 
fine  pottery.  ( Weale. ) 

China-tree,  s.   Probably  Melia  Azedarach,  which 
is  cultivated  in  this  country.    (Britten.) 
"  Level  the  landscape  grew,  and  along  the  shores  of  the 

river, 

Shaded  by  china-tree*,  in  the  midst  of  luxuriant  gar- 
dens." Longfellow:  Evangeline,  pt.  ii.  2. 

china-ware,  s.  Articles  made  of  china,  porcelain. 

[CHIN A,  A.  2,  3.] 

phi  -na  man,  s.  [Eng.  China,  and  man.]  A  native 
of  China. 

Chinaman's-hat,  «.  Tlie  name  given  by  collect- 
ors to  the  shell  of  a  mollusk,  Calyptrcea  sinensis. 

Shine  -a-pin,  8.    [Fr.] 

Hot.:  The  Dwarf  Chestnut,  Castanea  pumila,  a 
native  of  South  America,  but  growing  wild  in  the 
Southern  States  as  far  north  as  Maryland. 

ghlncli,  s.    [Sp.=a  bug,  from  Lat.  cimex.] 

Entomology : 

1.  The  bed-bug,  Cimex  tectularius.    [Buo,  A.  I.  2 

2.  A  pestilent  insect  of  the  bug  family,  of  unpleas- 
ant odor,  and  very  destructive  to  potatoes,  grain, 
&c.,  called  chintz,  chinch-buy,  and  chink-bug. 

chinch-bug,  s.    [Cmxcn,  2.] 
•chinche,    'chynche,    adj.  &  subs.     [CHICHE, 
CHYNCHYN.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Niggardly,  mean. 

"He  was  large  and  uouth  chinche." — Havelok,  2.941. 

B.  .48  subst. :  A  miserly,  mean  person.    (See  quo- 
tation  from  Prompt,  fare,  under   the   following 
word.) 

*$hlnch-3r,  *shynch-are,  *chynchyr,s.  [Mid.- 
Eng.  chynch(yn) ;  -er.~\  A  miserly,  niggardly  fellow. 

"Chynchyr  or  chynchare  (chynche,  H.  P.).  Perparcus." 
— Prompt.  Parv. 

fhinsh  -er-ie,  *chinch-er-ye,  *chynch-er-ie, 
*Chyn-cer-y,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  chinche ;  suS.  -rie=-ry.] 
Niggardliness,  meanness. 

"  By  cause  of  his  wkarsete  and  chyncherie.'* 

Chaucer:  Tale  of  Melibeus,  p.  182. 

9hin-chll-la,  «.  [Perhaps  Sp.  chinchilla,  a  dim. 
of  chinche=&  bug.  (Mahn.)] 

1.  Zodl.:  A  small  rodent,  a  native  of  Chili,  Er/omy.-,- 
laniger,  the  typical  genus  of  the  order  Chinchillidie. 
Its  fur  is  very  soft,  and  is  used  for  muffs,  tippets,  &c. 

2.  Comm. :  The  fur  of  the  animal  described  in  1. 

3.  Fabric :  A  heavy   cloth   for  women's   winter 
cloaking,  with  a  long-napped  surface  rolled  into 
little  tufts  in  imitation  of  chinchilla  fur. 

fhln-chll  -11-dSB,  s.  pi.  [From  Eng.  chinchill(a), 
and  Lat  fern.  pi.  suff.  -i'rfce.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  A  family  of  small  rodents,  natives   of 
Chili.      They  grow  to  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit. 
Genera,  Chinchilla,  Lagotis,  Ac. 

2.  Palceont.:  Genera  of  the  family  are  found  from 
the  Pliocene,  if  not  even  from  the  Miocene  onward. 

Shin-shin,  s.    [A  Chilian  word.] 

Kot.:  A  plant,  Polygala  thesioides,  which  is  said 
to  have  a  powerfully  diuretic  root.  (Lindley.) 

Shin  ~sh8n,  «.  [A  native  word.]  A  gummy  or 
glutinous  matter,  much  used  as  a  glue  or  varnish 
in  China  and  Japan,  and  supposed  to  bo  the  pro- 
duce of  Plocaria  tena*,  a  sea-weed. 

chin  -chone, ».    [CHYNCHONE.] 

Shin -cough  (Eng.),  kink  cough  (Scotch) 
(COUgh  as  kof ) ,  s.  [A  corruption  of  chinkcough. 
Cf.  Scotch  kink=to  labor  for  breath  in  a  severe  fit 
of  coughing.  (Jamieson.)  (Skeat.)] 


po 
be 
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Med.:  The  whooping-cough  (q.  v.). 

"  1  have  observed  a  chincoitoh,  complicated  with  an  in- 
termitting  fever."  —  Sir  J.  flayer:  Preternatural  State  of 
the  Animal  Hiiinomt. 

Shine  (1),  *chyne  (l),  s.  [0.  Fr.  eschine;  Fr. 
Gchine:  Sp.  esquena;  Ital.  schiena—the  spine,  from 
O.  H.  Ger.  skind  =  &  needle,  a  prick;  Ger.  schiene= 
a  splint.  Skeat  suggests  a  connection  with  Lat. 
spma=(l)  a  thorn,  (2)  the  spine.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  back-bone  or  spine  of  any  animal. 

••  The  hollow  vein  that  to  the  neck  extends 
Along  the  chine,  his  eager  javelin  rends." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xiii.  693. 

2.  Part  of  an  animal,  consisting  of  the  back-bone 
with  the  parts  adjoining,  cut  for  cooking. 

II.  Naut.  :'  That  part  of  a  waterway  left  above  the 
deck. 

chine  (2),  *9hene,  *$hyne  (2),  s.  [A.  S.  cimi=a 
cleft,  a  crack,  from  ci»an=to  split,  to  chap;  Dut. 
keen;  O.  Dut.  kene=a  cleft,  a  rift.]  [CHINK.] 

*1  A  rift,  a  chink,  a  gap. 

"  There  was  somt  vine  in  the  myddel  of  Rome  a  greet 
chene  in  the  erthe."—  Trei-isa,  i.  233. 

2.  A  narrow,  precipitous  ravine. 

"...  the  huge  precipice  of  Black  Gang  Chine."  — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng..,  ch.  XV. 

'Shine  (3)  s.    [CmMB.]    The  end  ot  a  barrel;  the 

ortion  of  the  staves  of  a   barrel  which  projects 

yond  the  head. 

chine-hoop,  s.  The  hoop  on  the  end  of  staves,  or 
on  the  chine.  (Xuttall.) 

*Shine,  *shinen,  *shynen,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S. 
clnan,  cinean;  O.  S.  kinan;  O.  H.  Ger.  chinan; 
Goth.  fceiiiriH.J  [CHINE  (2),  8.] 

I.  Intrans.:  To  gape  open,  to  open  in  a  chink. 

II.  Trans.: 

1.  To  cleave,  to  cut,  to  cause  to  break. 

"  Thothnt  deth  her  hert  chon."—  Arthur  <*  Merlin,  7,763. 

2.  To  cut  through  or  in  pieces  like  a  chine. 

••  He  that  in  his  line  did  chine  the  long  ribbed  Apeu- 
-  nine."  Dryden:  Persius,  i. 

Shi-n8,  s.    [Fr.] 
Fabric  : 

1.  A  lady's  dress  goods  made  with  printed  or  dyed 
cotton  or  silk  warps,  afterward  woven.    A  mottled 
effect  is  produced. 

2.  A  fabric  in  which  a  mixture  of  colors  is  pro- 
duced by  a  double  thread  formed  of  two  smaller 
threads  of  different  colors  twisted  together. 

*Shined,  a.  [Eng.  cJU'n(e)  (1),  s.  ;  -ed.]  Having 
a  back-bone  ;  back-boned  (lit.  £  fig.)  .  Usually  in 
composition,  as  in  the  example. 

"...  These  be  they,  these  steel-cht'uerf  rascals."  — 
Seaum  it  Fletcher:  Scornful  Lady. 

chine  -ing,  o.  [CHINE  (3),  s.]  Pertaining  to  the 
chine  or  chimb  of  a  cask. 

chlnelng-machine,  8. 

Coopering:  A  machine  to  chamfer  the  ends  of 
staves  on  the  inner  surface,  and  form  the  chine. 

phi-nes.6',  a.  &  8.  [Fr.  Chinois.  Properly  as  a 
noun  singular,  with  a  regular  plural  originally  of 
Chineses,  but  now  taken  from  the  sound  as  a  plural. 
Cf.  cherry.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  China  in  any  way. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  native  of  China. 

2.  The  language  of  China. 

Chinese  architecture.  The  architecture  of 
China  had  its  rise  from  Indian  art  introduced  with 
the  worship  of  Buddha.  But  diversities  of  treat- 
ment soon  appeared,  and  instead  of  the  Indian 
dagoba  arose  a  tower-like  construction  of  many 
stories,  growing  gradually  smaller  toward  the  top, 
and  with  each  stage  distinctly  marked,  and  covered 
with  many-colored  curved  roofs,  to  which  bells  were 
attached.  These  edifices  were,  for  the  most  part, 
octagonal,  and  were  constructed  for  religious  pur- 
poses. Chinese  structures  have  nothing  durable 
about  them,  wood  forming  an  essential  element 
in  their  construction.  They  are  more  remarkable 
for  their  elegance  and  slender  proportions  than  for 
size.  The  roofs  are  especially  characteristic,  the 
most  striking  peculiarities  being  that  they  are 
always  curved,  and  have  figures  on  them  in  high 
relief,  as  well  as  at  the  corners,  from  which  hang 
bells,  and  that  they  are  decorated  with  fantastic 
embellishments,  such  as  dragons,  <fec.  The  Chinese 
do  not  possess  the  art  of  arching  large  spaces,  and 
consequently  numerous  columns  are  introduced  for 
the  support  of  the  ceilings  and  roofs;  these  are 
of  wood,  sometimes  carved,  but  always  painted. 
(Rosengarten,  o*c.) 

Chinese-balance,  e.  A  form  of  the  steelyard 
having  four  points  of  suspension,  and  as  many 
quadrated  sides  to  the  weight-arm  of  the  lever. 
[STEELYABD.] 


chink 

Chinese-blue,  s.  A  mixture  of  ultramarine,  or 
of  cobalt  blue,  with  flake  white.  (Weale.) 

Chinese  capstan,  s.  A  differential  hoisting  or 
hauling  device,  having  a  vertical  axis,  and  therein 
only  differing  from  the  differential  windlass  (q.  v.). 

Chinese-cherry,  s. 

Sot. :   Cerasus  chinensis. 

Chinese-crab,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  The  fruit  of  a  tree,  Pyrus  spectabilis, 
(2)  the  tree  itself. 

Cliinese-Sre,  s.  A  pyrotechnic  composition, con- 
sisting of  gunpowder.  Iti ;  niter,  8;  charcoal,  3;  sul- 
phur, 3 ;  cast-iron  borings  (small) ,  10. 

Chinese-glue,  s.  A  superior  glue  and  varnish, 
obtained  from  a  species  of  algse,  which  abounds  on 
the  shores  of  China.  When  once  dried  it  resists  the 
action  of  water,  and  is  used  by  the  Chinese  to  fill 
up  the  lozenge-shaped  interstices  in  the  network  of 
bamboos  of  which  their  windows  are  frequently 
constructed,  as  well  as  to  strengthen  and  varnish 
the  paper  of  their  lanterns.  (Oyih'ie.) 

Chinese-grass,  8. 

Bot.:  [CHIXA-GRASS.] 

Chinese  indigo,  s.    A  plant,  Isatis  indigotica. 

Chinese  lantern, «.    [LAXTERX.J 

Chinese  pavilion,  8.  [So  called  from  the  usual 
shape.] 

Music:  A  polo  with  several  transverse  brass 
plates  of  some  crescent  or  fantastic  form,  generally 
terminating  at  top  with  a  conical  pavilion  or  hat. 
On  all  these  parts  are  hung  small  bells,  which  the 
performer  causes  to  jingle  by  shaking  the  instru- 
ment held  vertically  up  and  down.  It  is  used  only 
in  military  bands,  and  more  for  show  than  use. 
( Victor  de  Pontigny,  in  Grove's  Diet.  Mas.) 

Chinese  pitcher-plant,  s.  A  pitcher  plant.  -Ve- 
penthes  phyllamphora. 

Chinese  stones,  8.  pi.  Certain  stones  consisting 
chiofly  of  silicate  of  alumina  altered  by  heat  so  as 
to  adapt  the  material  to  be  used  in  making  gro- 
tesque statuary- 

Chinese  swallows'  nests,  8.  ///.  These  curious 
productions,  which  sell  at  such  a  high  price  in 
China,  though  they  have  no  special  points  of  recom- 
mendation beyond  many  other  gelatinous  ingredi- 
ents in  soups,  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  made 
of  some  species  of  the  rose-spored  Alga?,  as  Sphcero- 
coccus  lichenoides ;  but  this  is  now  ascertained  to 
be  a  mistake,  and  it  is  known  that  they  are  formed 
of  a  secretion  from  the  mouth  of  the  bird  itself. 
(Treas.  of  Bot.) 

Chinese-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Pceonia  Montan. 

Chinese-varnish,  «.    Bhus  vemicifera. 

Chinese-wax,  s.  A  secretion  from  a  tree  grown 
in  China.  [CERYL  CEEOTATE.) 

Chinese-white,  s.    White  oxide  of  zinc. 

Chinese  windlass,  s.  A  differential  windlass, 
in  which  the  cord  winds  off  one  part  of  the  barrel 
and  on  to  the  other,  the  amount  of  absolute  lift 
being  governed  by  the'  difference  in  the  diameters 
of  the  respective  portions.  It  is  a  good  contrivance 
in  the  respect  that  great  power  may  be  attained 
without  making  the  axle  so  small  as  to  be  too  weak 
for  its  work.  [DIFFERENTIAL  WINDLASS.] 

Chinese-yellow,  s.  A  very  bright  sulphuret  of 
arsenic,  formerly  brought  from  China.  (  H-"eaic.) 

•chin  -gil-y,  'chin-gl? ,  o.    [SHIXQLY.] 
*chln'-gle,  *chyn-gyl,  *chyn-gle,  e.  [SHINGLE.] 
chink  (1),  s.    [Formed  by  the  addition  of  fc  as  a 
dimin.  from  Mid.  Eng.  chine  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord  I. < i  >,</.:  A  narrow  cleft  or  crevice ;  a  small 
longitudinal  opening ;  a  slit. 

"  And  where,  secure  as  mouse  in  chink, 
She  might  repose,  or  sit  and  think." 

Cuirper:  The  Retired  Cat. 

2.  Mining:  A  joint  in  a  vein,  through  which  air  or 
water  flows.    ( ll'eale.) 

Shink(2),8.    [An  onomatopoeic  word.   Cf.  jingle.] 

I.  Lit.:  A  slight  jingling  sound  as  of  metal  struck 
gently. 

"Even  in  dreams  to  the  chink  of  (he  pence, 
This  huckster  put  down  war  '" 

Tennyson:  Maud,  ix.  3. 

II.  Figuratively: 
1.  Money,  cash. 

"All  for  what?  To  get  at  the  chink,  to  chouse  us  of 
cash."— Mad.  D'Arblay:  Cecilia,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

•2.  A  chuckle. 

"  The  boys  around  him  were  in  chinks  of  laughter." — 
Mrs.  Gaskfil:  Cranford,  ch.  ix.  (Davies. ) 

*3.  The  sound  of  the  grasshopper. 
"Half-a-dozen  grasshoppers  make  the  field  ring  with 
their  importunate  chink.   — Bnrkc:  French  itfr.,  p.  68. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     wS,     wet,     here,     camel,     h?r,    th6re;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     who,     sin;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cflr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


chink 

(l),  v.  t.  &  i.    [CHINK  (l),  s.] 
I.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  open  in  cracks  or  slits. 

"The  surface,  which  is  the  skin  of  that  great  body,  ia 
chopped,  and  chinked  with  drought,  and  burnt  up  with 
heat.  — Seasonable  Serm.,  p.  15, 

2.  To  fill  up  chinks  or  cracks. 

II.  Intrans.:  To  open  in  chinks  or  cracks;  to 
split,  to  crack. 

9hlnk  (2),  V.  f.  &  i.    [CHINK  (2) ,  s.] 
I.  Transitive ; 

1.  To  cause  pieces  of  metal,  coin,  &c.,  to  emit  a 
jingling  sound,  by  causing  them  to  knock  together; 
to  jingle. 

2.  To  shake  so  as  to  cause  a  jingling  sound. 
"TH&'-chinks  his  purse,  and  takes  his  seat  of  state." 

Pope.  Dunciad,  ii.  198. 

II.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit, :  To  emit  a  jingling  sound,  as  of  pieces  of 
metal,  coins,  <fcc.,  gently  struck  together. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  chuckle. 

"He  chinked  and  crowed  with  laughing  delight." — itfrs. 
Gaskell;  Ruth,  ch.  iviii. 

*9hlnk(3),u.  t.    [CHTNCHTN.] 

$hln'-ka,  s.  [A  native  word.]  The  single  cable 
suspension  bridge  of  the  East  Indies,  upon  which 
traverses  a  seat  in  the  shape  of  an  ox-yoke. 

9hlnk  -g,-pln,  «.   [CHXNCAPIN.] 

Chinked,  a.    [Eng.  chink  (1),  s. ;  -ed.} 

Bot. :  An  epithet  for  the  bark  of  trees  which  crack 
from  decay. 

*chlfik'-er,  s.  [Eng.  chink  (2),  v. ;  -er.]  Money, 
coiu. 

"Let  us  see  your  chinkers." — Taylor:  Philip  Van  Artev., 

n.  iu.  L 
C.hlnk  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [CHINS  (1),  t'.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.    (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst. :  The  art  of  filling  up  chinks  or  cracks, 
chinking -and -daub  ing,  s.  The  process  of  filling 

with  chips  and  clay  the  chinks  or  interstices  between 
the  logs  of  houses.    (Ogilvie.) 

chink  -wSrt,  s.  [Eng.  chink  (1),  s.,  and  wort=au 
herb.] 

Bot. :  The  popular  name  in  some  districts  for  the 
different  species  of  Opegrapha  and  their  allies, 
which  grow  on  the  trunks  of  trees.  These  lichens 
are  also  sometimes  called  Letter-lichens,  or  Script- 
ure-worts. (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

*$hlnk-y\  a.  [Eng.  chink  (l),s.;  -y.\  Full  of 
chinks  or  narrow  clefts ;  gaping,  fissured. 

"But  plaister  thou  the  chtnktj  hives  with  clay." 

Itryden:  Virgil;  Georgic,  iv.  63. 

Chinned,  a.  [Eng.  chin;  -ed.}  Having  a  chin; 
used  principally  in  compounds,  as  broad-chinned, 
short -chinned,  &c. 

<JhI -no,  in  compos.  [From  Eng.,  &c.,  Cfiin(a), 
and  o  connective.]  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
China. 

Chino- Japanese  region : 

Bot.:  A  botanical  region,  including  the  Chinese 
lowlands  arid  the  Japanese  archipelago.  Many  trees 
and  ehrubs  are  native,  not  a  few  like  the  Camellia 
evergreen.  ( Thome. ) 

chin  ~6~i-dine,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  c/«"n(me)=quinine 
(q.  v.) ;  Gr.  etdos=an  appearance,  and  Eng.  suff. 
~ine  (Chem.).'] 

Chem. :  CaoH^NaO?  —  Quinoldine  =  Amorphous 
quinine.  A  resinous  mass  contained  in  refuse  of 
the  quinine  liquids.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  and  ether,  also  in  dilute  acids.  It 
has  powerful  antiperiodic  and  febrifuge  properties. 

chin -6-line,  s.  [From  Eng.  quin(ine) ;  Lat. 
oleum=oil:  and  Eng.  suff.  -ine  (Chem.).} 

Chem.:  Cgl^N.  A  tertiary  monamine  formed  by 
the  distillation  of  quinine,  cinchonine,  strychnine, 
Ac.,  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potash.  It  is 
a  colorless  oily  basic  liquid,  boiling  at  235°.  It  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  dissolves  in  alcohol 
and  ether. 

chlnse,  v.  t.    [Probably  from  chink  (1),  v.] 

,V<m?.:  To  stop  a  seam  temporarily  by  crowding 
in  n:ikum  with  a  knife  or  chisel.  A  slight  calking. 

$hln  -sing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [CHINSE.] 

chinslng-iron,  s. 

.Vrtuf.:  A  calker's  edge-tool  or  chisel  for  chinsing 
seams. 

C.hlntz,  *9hlnts,  s.  [Hindu.  c£Ainf=spotted  cot- 
ton cloth;  chhintd=&  spot ;  rhhintnd=to  sprinkle. 
The  simpler  forms  are  chhit= chintz,  a  spot;  chhltkl 
=  a  small  spot,  a  speck;  chhitnd  =  to  scatter,  to 
sprinkle;  Mod.  Dut.  nits;  Ger  zitz.  (Skeat.)]  A 
cotton  cloth  gaily  printed  with  designs  of  flowers, 
Ac.,  in  five  or  six  different  colors.  It  was  a  favorite 
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in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  long  before  cotton  prints 
became  cheap.  The  name,  being  highly  respect- 
able, has  since  been  applied  to  goods  lacking  the 
graceful  and  artistic  character  of  the  genuine 
article.  The  chintzes  of  the  Coromandel  coast 
were  celebrated  in  the  time  of  Marco  Polo,  thir- 
teenth century.  They  are  mentioned  also  by 
Odoardo  Barbosa,  a  Portuguese,  who  visited  India 
soon  after  the  passage  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
by  Vasco  da  Gama:  "Great  quantities  of  cotton 
cloths  admirably  painted,  also  some  white  and 
some  striped,  held  in  the  highest  estimation.*1 

"  Let  a  charming  chintz,  and  Brussels  lace, 
Wrap  my  cold  limbs,  and  shade  my  lifeless  face." 
Pope:  Moral  Essays,  i.  248. 

ChI-6-COC  -C£,  s.  [Gr.  chion— snow ;  kokkos—& 
berry.] 

Bot.:  The  Snow-berry,  a  genus  of  the  Cinchona- 
ceous  family,  consisting  of  small  shrubs,  with  a 
funnel-shaped,  yellowish  corolla,  concealing  the  five 
stamens,  which  are  provided  with  hairs.  Ovary 
two-celled,  with  two  inverted  ovules.  Fruit  a  berry 
with  two  seeds.  The  root  of  Chiococca  anguifuga, 
a  trailing  herb,  and  that  of  C.  densifolia,  a  woody 
bush,  are  held  by  the  people  of  Brazil  to  be  a  rem- 
edy for  snake-bite. 

Chi-6-dec  -ton,  s.  [Gr.  c/w"o?i=snow,anddefc/os= 
received,  acceptable.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Lichens  (tribe  Graphidei),  of 
which  one  species,  Chiodecton  myrticola,  has  been 
found  in  Ireland ;  and  its  var.  sarniense  in  the 
Channel  Islands.  (Griff.  &  Henfrey.) 

Chl'-ft-llte,  s.  [Gr.  c/uon=snow;  lithos=a  stone.] 
Afin.:  A  tetragonal,  snow-white  mineral,  with  a 
somewhat  resinous  luster,  found  iu  the  llmen 
mountains  near  Miask.  Composition:  Fluorine, 
58'0;  aluminum,  18'6;  sodium,  23*4.  Hardness,  4'0. 
Specific  gravity,  2'72-2'898.  (Dana.) 

chi-6-nan -thus,  s.  [Gr.  c7iion=snow;  anthos— 
a  flower.in  allusion  to  the  color  of  the  flower.] 

Bot. :  The  Snowdrop-tree  of  this  country,  or  the 
Snow-flower,  as  the  name  implies,  belongs  to  a 
genus  of  Oleaceee,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  decid- 
uous leaves,  and  the  long,  narrow,  ribbon-like  seg- 
ments of  the  corolla.  The  fruit  is  a  drupe  like  that 
of  the  olive.  Chionanthus  virginica  is  a  deciduous 
shrub,  or  small  tree,  with  large  smooth  leaves  like 
those  of  a  Magnolia,  and  bearing  flowers  in  ter- 
minal panicles.  It  blossoms  in  June,  and  is  highly 
ornamental. 

chl-6  -ne,  s.  [Gr.cfcwm«os=:whiteassnoW;  chion 
=snow,  in  allusion  to  the  color  of  the  cymes  of 
white  flowers.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  a  single 
species,  Chione  glabra,  a  native  of  Tortoise  Island. 

Chl-S'-ne-g,,  s.  [Gr.  chioneos= white  as  snow; 
c/u'6n=snow.] 

Entom. :  A  small  dipterous  insect  belonging  to 
the  sub-family  Panorpinee,  found  in  Sweden  in  win- 
ter among  snow  and  ice.  Head  brownish-yellow, 
legs  very  long  and  thick.  It  is  wingless. 

ChI-6n-Id  -I-dse,  s.  p7.    [From  Mod.  Lat.  chionis 
(q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun.  -idee.] 
,  Ornith.:  A  family  of  Rasorial  birds.  [CniONls.] 

chI-6'-nls,*8.    [Gr.  chioneos=vfhiie  as  snow.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  theColum- 
bidse  or  Pigeon  family,  or  better  made  the  typo  of  a 
distinct  family.  [CHIONTDID.*:.]  Chionis  alba  is  the 
White  Sheath-bill.  It  frequents  the  shores  of  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand. 

chl-6-noph -11-$,  s.  [Gr.  chion-sno-w;  phileo= 
to  love.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Scrophulariacece,  nearly  allied 
to  Pentstemon,  but  differing  from  that  genus  in  its 
five-toothed  (not  five-cleft)  calyx,  as  well  as  in 
habit.  Chionophila  Jamesii,  the  only  known  spe- 
cies, found  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  near  the  snow 
limit,  is  a  small  unbranched  herb  about  two  inches 
high,  with  a  few  smooth  linear  leaves  which  are 
enveloped  near  the  base  by  a  number  of  inembra- 
naceous  scales. 

chl-ft-ny*  -phe,  s.  [Gr.  chion=suovr ;  phyo=to 
grow  (?).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Mucorini  (hyphomycetous 
Fungi)  found  growing  upon  melting  snow.  Chio- 
nyphe  Carteri,  Berk.,  is  a  curious  fungus,  which  is 
supposed  to  bo  the  cause  of  that  formidable  disease, 
the  Fungus-foot  of  India.  It  has,  however,  been 
doubted  whether  it  is  really  the  cause,  or  only  a 
secondary  growth  on  the  truffle-like  nodules  com- 
posed principally  of  stearine  which  are  character- 
istic of  the  disease. 

*$hl-5p -pine,  s.  [Sp.  chapin;  Port,  chapini; 
Ital.  scappino;  O. Fr.  escapin=&  sock.]  [CHOPINE.] 
A  kind  or  high  shoe  or  patten,  worn  formerly  by 
ladies,  to  raise  them  above  the  dirt. 

"  The  woman  was  a  giantess,  and  yet  walked  always  in 
chioppines." — Cowley. 
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Chl  -OS,  s.  &  a.    [Gr.  Chios,  chios.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geog.:  An  island,  now  more  generally  called  Scio, 
in  the  Grecian  Archipelago. 

B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compound.) 

Chios  turpentine,  s.  Tho  resinous  exudation 
from  the  Pistacia  terebinthus,  growing  in  Syria. 
( Weale.) 

chip  (2),  *$hlppe,  *9hype,  *9hyppe,  *.  &  a. 

[('HIP,  V.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  small  piece  of  wood  or  stone  detached  by 
means  of  a  cutting  instrument. 

"Chyppe.     Quisquilie,  ossii/a."  —  Prompt.  Part'. 

*(2)  A  small  slice  or  paring  of  bread. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  small  piece  or  fragment,  however  caused. 
"  To  be  so  tickled,  they  would  change  their  state 

And  situation  with  those  dancing  chipx." 

Shakesp.    Sonnets,  128. 

(2)  A  portion  of  an  original  stock. 

IT  A  chip  of  the  old  block:  A  child  identical  in 
character  with  his  parent ;  a  true  child. 

"  Well  dost  thou  now  appear  to  be  a  chip  of  the  old 
Wocfc."  —  Stilton.  Apol.for  Smectym. 

*(3)  Used  contemptuously  for  anything  dried  up 
or  withered,  or  of  little  value. 

(4)  A  small  disk  of  ivory  or  celluloid  sometimes 
bearing  figures  engraven  on  them,  and  of  different 
colors,  used  to  represent  money  in  a  gambling  game. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Naut. :  A  piece  of  wood  of  the  shape  of  a  quad- 
rant, of  6  inches  radius,  and  >4  inch  thick,  placed  on 
the  end  of  a  log-line.    The  chip  is  loaded  at  the  cir- 
cular edge  so  as  to  float  upright,  about  two-thirds 
being  immersed  in  water.    The  knotted  log-line  is 
wound  on  a  reel,  and  the  chip  or  log  being  thrown 
overboard  catches  in  the  water  and  remains  about 
stationary  there,  while  the  cord  unwinds  as  the 
vessel  proceeds.    The  number  of  knots  passing  the 
seaman's  hand  while  the  sand  in  the  half-minute 
glass  is  running  out,  indicates  the  number  of  knots 
or  nautical   miles   per  hour  of  the  vessel's  speed. 
[Loo.] 

2.  Hat  Manuf.:  A  kind  of  straw  plait,  the  leaves 
of  Thrinax  argentea,  a  Cuban  palm,  prepared  for 
hats,  &c.    Also  a  kind  of  wood,  split  into  thin  slips 
for  the  same  purpose. 

B.  As  adjective:  (See  the  compounds.) 
Chip-ax,  s.    A  small,  single-handed  ax  used  in 

chipping  or  listing  a  block  or  scantling  to  a  shape 

approximating  that  to  which  it  is  to  be  dressed. 
Chip-bonnet,  s.    A  bonnet  made  of  fancy  straw 

plait,  or  palm  leaves,  or  of  chip.  [CHIP,  B.  2.] 
Chip-hat,  A  hat  made  of  chip.  [Crap,  B.  2.] 
"  The  ladies  wear  jackets  and  petticoats  of  brown  linen, 

with  chip-hats  .    ,    ." — Smollett:  Expedition  of  Humphry 

Clinker. 

chip-plaiting,  chip-platting,  s.  Straw  pre- 
pared and  twisted  for  bonnets  and  hats. 

c.hlp,  *$hip-pen,  *c.hyp,  *chyp-pen,  r.  t.  &,  i. 
[A.  S.  cippian=to  cut;  Ger.  kippen.] 

A.  Transitive; 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  cut  small  pieces  off ;  to  reduce  by  cutting 
away  a  little  at  a  time. 

"Then  he  chipped  and  smoothed  the  planking." 
Longfellow:  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn. 

The  Musician's  Tale,  xiii. 

2.  To  break  through :  said  of  a  young  bird  break- 
ing its  way  out  of  the  egg. 

*3.  To  slice  or  cut  bread. 

"He  would  have  chipped  bread  well." — Shakesp.:  Henry 
IV.t  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 

*II.  Fig. :  To  make  the  preparations  necessary 
for  flight. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  break  or  fly  off  in  small  pieces." 
*2.  To  break  forth  from  a  shell  or  calix. 
"  The  rois  knoppis,  tetand  furth  thare  hede, 
Ganc/iyp,  and  kyth  thare  vernal  lippisred." 

Doug:   Virgil,  401,  19. 

3.  To  ferment  as  ale  in  the  vat.    (Scotch.) 
*chlp  -er,  s.      [Cf.   O.   Fr.  ^chepier  —  a   gaoler. 

(Jamieson.)]    A  snare,  a  trap. 

"  Discharges  all  the  slaying  of  wilde-fowle  in  other 
menis  boundis  with  gunnis,  chiperis  or  other  ingynes, 
.  .  "_ Acts  Cha.  I.  (ed.  1814),  vol.  v.,  269. 

9hlp  -munk,  9hlp  -muck,  9hlp'-muk,  s.  [Prob- 
ably from  the  voice  of  the  animals.] 

Zool. :  A  small  animal  much  like  a  squirrel  of  the 
genus  Tamias,  known  as  the  striped  squirrel.  The 
common  species  of  this  country  is  the  Tamias 
Lysteri, 
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chipped 

9hlpped,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CHIP,  v.] 
$hlp  -per,  s.  &  a.    [CHEEP,  ?.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  cbirpcr. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Lively,  active,  cheerful. 

9hlp  -per,  ?.  «.  [CHEEP,  r.]  To  chirrup,  to  chirp. 
(Provinc.  Eng.) 

fhlp  -per§,  s.  pi.    [CHIP,  r.] 

Mining:  Women  who  dress  the  best,  or  "biug 
ore,"  in  lead  mines.  (  IFea/e.) 

9hIp-pJng  (1),  *$lifp'-pjfnge,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s. 
[CHIP,  r.] 

A.  A.  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fi  particip.  ai(j.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  operation  or  process  of  cutting  away  small 
pieces  from  wood,  stone,  &c. 

"  The  chipping,  and  hewing,  and  squaring  of  the  several 
stones."  —  Sanderson:  Serm.  (1640),  ii.  174. 

2.  The  act  of  flying  or  breaking  off  in  chips  or 
small  pieces. 

3.  A  small  fragment  chipped  off  ;  a  chip. 

"  Chyppynge  of  ledyr,  or  clothe,  or  other  lyke.  Succidia, 
presfgmen."  —  Prompt.  Parr. 

"  They  dung  their  land  with  the  chippiiiys  of  a  sort  of 
soft  stone."  —  Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

chipping-cnisel,  s.  A  cold  chisel  with  a  slightly 
convex  face,  and  an  angle  of  about  80°  ;  used  in 
removing  a  scale  of  iron,  hardened  by  contact  with 
the  damp  mold  in  casting.  The  removal  is  a  prepa- 
ration for  finishing  with  the  file  or  other  tool,  the 
chilled  iron  being  very  destructive  of  files. 

*chipping-knife,  s.    A  bread-knife. 

"A  chipping-knife  to  chip  bread  with,  cttlter  panrtrius." 
—Withals,  1608,  p.  178. 

chipping-machine,  s.  A  plauiug-machine  for 
cutting  dye-woods  into  chips.  [BAKK-CUTTINO 
MACHINE.]  (Knight.) 

chlpping-piece,  s. 

Founding  : 

1.  An  elevated  cast  (or  forged)  surface,  affording 
surplus  metal  for  reduction  by  the  tools. 

2.  The  projecting  piece  of  iron  cast  on  the  face  of 
a  piece  of  iron  framing,  where  it  is  intended  to  be 
fitted  against  another.    (Knight.) 

t9hlp'-plng  (2),  pr.  par.  or  a.    [CHEEP,  ».] 
chipping-blrd,  s. 

Ornith.  :  A  small  American  sparrow,  Zonotrichia 
eocialis.    It  is  also  called  chippy. 
cliipping-squirrel,  s. 
ZoOl.  :  The  Chipmunk  (q.  v.). 
9hlp  -pjf,  e.    The  same  as  CHIPPING-BIED  (q.  v.). 
Shlq-uan  -9er-yS  s.    [CHICANERY.] 

"To  use  any  chiquancery  or  pettifoggery."  —  Hacktt: 
Life  of  Williams,  ii.  151.  (Davies.) 

9hir  -9,-gon,  s.  [Gr.  cheir—the  hand,  and  agu= 
to  lead,  to  guide.]  A  writing-machine  for  the  blind  ; 
a  cecograph. 

cMr'-ag-r^.,  s.  |  Lat.  chiragra;  Gr.  cheiragra, 
from  cAe»r=the  hand,  and  agra—a  seizure.! 

Med.:  Gout  in  the  joints  of  the  fingers.    [GoUT.] 

chir-ag  -rI-09.1,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  chiragra;  and 
Bng.  suff  .  -tea?.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  gout  in  the 
joints  of  the  Jingers. 

2.  Suffering  from  or  affected  with  chiragra. 

'  •  Chiragrical  persons  do  suffer  in  the  finger  as  well  as  in 
the  rest,  and  sometimes  first  of  all."  —  Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors. 

clii-ra  -ta,,  chi-ree-ta,  chl-rSt'-ta,  chir-ay'-I- 
ta,  «.  pi.  [Hindi  (?).] 

Pharm.  :  Chiretta,  the  stems  of  Agathotes  chirauta 
or  Ophelia  chirata,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  order 
Gentianaceae,  growing  in  the  northern  parts  of  India. 
The  stems  are  smooth,  pale  brown,  and  about  the 
size  of  a  goose-quill,  with  numerous  small  flowers 
and  parts  of  the  root  attached  ;  the  stems  have  a 
yellow  pith.  It  contains  a  bitter  substance,  and  is 
used  as  a  stomachic  tonic. 


,  ,    .  . 

Chlr  -I-ta,  s.    [From  the  vernacular  name  of  one 
of  the  specie*.] 
Bot.  :  A  small  genus 


genus   of   Gesneracea?,  natives  of 
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*9hlrk,  *9hyrk-yn,  r.  i.  [Cf.  CHARK  and  CHIRP. 
Ger.  zirken,  schirken.] 

1.  To  chirp. 

"  Chyrkyn.    Sibilo." — Prompt.  Parv. 
"Chtrkfth  as  a  sparwe."    Chaucer:  C.  T.t  7,386. 

2.  To  make  a  grating  noise ;  to  grate. 

"  The  doors  will  chirkt  the  bands  will  cheep." 

Jamieson:  Popular  Bail.,  ii.  338. 

9hlrk,  «.    [CHIRK,  r.]    Lively,  active.    [U.  S.] 
*chirk  -Ing,  *9hirk-yng,  *9hyrk-ynge,pr.par., 
a.  &s.    [CHIBK,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  c&  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  Assubst.:  Chirping;  a  harsh,  grating  noise. 

"  Chyrkynge.    Sibilatus." — Prompt.  Pan-. 
"  By  chirkyng  of  dores  or  crakking  of  howses." 

Chaucer;  Parson's  Tale,  p.  316. 

chir-6-9en -trus,  s.  [Gr.  cheir=&  hand,  and 
kentron—a  spine,  a  point.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  Clu- 
pinfe,  or  Herrings,  so  named  from  the  large  pecto- 
ral fin  being  furnished  with  a  lanceolet  process. 
(Craig.) 

chir-&-ceph'-al-us,  cheir-&-9eph'-al-us,  s. 
Gr.  cheir=the  hand,  and  kephale=the  head.] 

Zo6l. :  An  old  genus  of  Entomostracans.  Cheiro- 
cephalus  diaphanus  is  the  same  as  Branchipus 
diaphanus  and  B.  stagnalis.  [BRANCHIPUS.] 

Chir-6d'-6t-a,  s.  [Gr.  cheirodotos= given  by  hand : 
cheir,  genit.  cheiros^the  hand,  and  dotos,  as  a.= 
granted,  as  s.=a  gift;  didomi—to  give.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Echinodermata,  closely  allied  to 
Synapta.  Chirodota  violacea  possesses  curious 
wheel-like  calcareous  plates  in  the  skin. 

chir '-6-graph  (pi-  chirographs,  chirographa) , 
s.  [Gr.  cheir=a  hand,  and  grapho=to  wnte.J 

Old  Eng.  Law: 

1.  An  indenture  made  in  evidence  of  title  to  land, 
&c.    When  these  were  less  prolix  than  now  the  part 
and  counterpart  were  written  on  the  same  sheet  of 
parchment,    separated   by  a  longitudinal  vacant 
space.    In  that  space  was  then  written  a  word,  or 
even'the  whole  alphabet,  and  then  a  wavy  line  was 
cut  through  it  from  top  to  bottom,  so  as  to  put  part 
of  the  word  or  alphabet  on  the  copy  of  the  deed 
handed  to  the  one  party  and  the  rest  on  that  given 
to    the   other.    The   word   cirographum   or  cyro- 
graphum  being  the  most  commonly  introduced  to 
be  cut  across,  .the  term  cftiroffropAa=hand-writ- 
ings,  was  applied  to  them.    The  Canonists  called 
them  syngrapha.    (Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  20.) 

2.  A  fine  indented  on  the  same  principle. 

"  The  Foot,  Chirograph,  or  Indentures  of  the  Fine."— 
Blackstone;  Comment.,  ii.,  Appendix  iv.,  15. 

*Ch'ir-Og  -raph-er,  s.  [Eng.  chirograph;  -er.] 
One  who  professes  or  exercises  the  arb  of  engross- 
ing; an  ancient  officer  in  the  English  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  who  engrossed  fines. 

"  Thus  passeth  it  from  this  office  to  the  chirographer's 
to  be  engrossed." — Bacon:  Office  of  Alienation. 

*chir-6-graph'-Ic,  *ch'ir-6-graph  -I-cal,  a. 
[Eng.  chirograph;  -ic,  -ica/.J  Pertaining  to  chirog- 
raphy.  (Smart.) 

*Chir-5g'-raph-Ist,  s.    [Eng.  chirograph;  -is*.] 

1.  A  chirographer. 

2.  One  who  tells  fortunes  by  examining  the  lines 
of  the  hand,  a  chiromancer. 

"  Let  the  physiognomists  examine  his  features ;  let  the 
chirographists  behold  his  palm  .  .  ." — Arbuthnot:  On 
Pope. 

*Chir-Og '-raph-jP,  8.    [Eng.  chirograph;  -y.'] 

1.  The  art  of  writing  or  engrossing. 

2.  A  piece  of  writing  or  engrossing  done  by  hand. 
(Smart.) 

chir-6-gym-nast,  chir-6-g^m -naste, s.  [Gr. 
cActr=the  hand,  and  gymna*teon=a  place  of  exer- 
cise.] A  finger-trainer.  A  contrivance  for  strength- 
ening the  fingers,  consisting  of  a  cross-bar,  from 
which  are  suspended  rings  attached  to  springs. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  any  apparatus  designed 
for  a  like  object.  (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

*chir-6-log -I-cal,  a.  [Eng.  chfrolog(y);  -t'caZ.] 
Relating  or  pertaining  to  chirology. 

*chir-Ol-6-gIst,  s.  [Eng.  chirolog(y) ;  -ist.]  One 
who  communicates  ideas  by  signs  made  with  the 
hands  and  fingers. 


of  Nepaul. 

chir'-I-d8B,  «.  pi.  [From  chints,  the  typical  genus, 
and  Lat,  fern.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 


o        e  ses. 

It  consists  of  a  single  genus  Cliirus,  tribe  Blen- 
nides.    (Craig.) 


motions  of  the  hands  or  fingers. 

"  Cheirology  is  interpretation  by  the  transient  motions 
of  the  fingers." — Dalganio.  Deaf  and  Dumb  .Vow's  Tutor 
(Oz.  1680),  Introd. 

Cuir-ol-b-phlB,  s.  [Gr.  cheir— the  hand,  and 
Jophos=a  crest.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Blennidae, 
having  anguilliform  bodies  and  crested  heads. 


chiropodist 

*Chir-6m  -a-Ch?,  *.  [<ir.  cheir=thG  hand,  and 
iit'H'/n~=a  battle.]  A  hand-to-hand  lU'lir. 

"Things  came  to  dreadful  ohfroauteMea,"  —  Gnuden: 
Tears  uf  the  Church,  p.  544. 

*Chir  -6-man-9er,  s.  [Gr.  c/*e*>=the  hand,  and 
monfeia— prophecy,  divination.]  One  who  protends 
to  foretell  events,  or  to  tell  fortunes  by  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  Hues  on  a  person's  hand. 

"  The  middle  sort,  who  have  not  much  to  spare, 
To  chiromancers'  cheaper  art  employ." 

Dryden:  Juvenal,  vi. 

*chir'-d-man-9y;,  s.  [Gr.  cheiromanteia:  from 
cheir=the  hand,  and  wm?itei"a=prophecy,  divina- 
tion.] The  pretended  art  of  foretelling  events,  or  of 
divining  fortunes,  by  an  inspection  of  the  lines  of  a 
person's  hand;  palmistry. 

"Other  signs  [of  melancholy]  there  are  taken  from 
physiognomy,  metoposcopy, chiromancy.9' — Burtvii:  Anat- 
omy of  Melancholy,  p.  68. 

*chir-8m  -an-Ist,  *chir-6  man  -tlst,  s.  [Gr. 
cheiromantis:  from  cheir=tliG  hand,  and  mantis=& 
prophet,  a  diviner.]  A  ciiiromanccr. 

*chir-6-man  -tic,  *chir-6-man  -tl-cal,  a,  [Gr. 
cheir=the  hand,  and  »ian?ifcog= pertaining  to  a 
prophet  or  diviner.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to 
chiromancy  or  palmistry.  (Browne.) 

Chir-6-nec  -te§,  s.  [Gr.  cfceir=the  hand,  and 
nektes=a  swimmer.] 

1.  Ichthy.:  Agenusof  fishes,  the  type  of  the  family 
Chironectidee. 

2.  ZoGl.:  A  genus  of  Didelphida?  (Opossums), 
chir-ft-nec'-tl-dze,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  chironectes; 

and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  sun.  -idce.J 

Ichthy.:  The  Frog-fishers,  a  family  of  cheliform 
fishes,  of  which  Chironectes  is  the  typical  genus. 

Chir-6n-I-a,  s.  [From  the  fabulous  monster 
Chiron,  and  Lat.  neut.  pi.  suff.  -ta.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Gentianaceee,  and  consisting  of  herbs  or  small 
shrubs  with  narrow-ribbed  leaves,  a  corolla  with  a 
short  tube,  and  a  five-cleft  bell-shaped  limb,  with 
a  desiduous  segment.  Several  kinds  are  in  culti- 
vation. They  have  for  the  most  part  pretty  pink 
flowers.  They  are  natives  of  the  Cape  or  Good 
Hope. 

chir-A-norn'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  chironom(y) ;  -fc.J 
Relating  or  pertaining  to  chironomy.  (Melmoth.) 

Chir-6n -6-miis,  s.  [Gr.  chefronomos—movm^ 
the  hands  regularly  and  significantly  gesticulating 
as  in  a  pantomine:  cAeir— the  hand,  and  nomo8=as 
a.,  pastoral,  rural ;  as  s.^  a  law,  regulation.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Dipterous  insects,  belonging 
to  the  family  Notacantha.  There  are  about  eighty 
species.  The  angler's  bait,  known  as  the  Blood- 
worm, is  the  larva  of  Chironomus plumosus. 

Chir-6n'-6-my\  s.  [Gr.  cfce*'ronomia=movement 
of  the  hands,  gesticulation;  from  cheir=the  hand, 
and  n6mos  —  a  rule,  regulation.] 

*1.  Gesticulation  by  the  use  of  the  hands. 

2.  Directions  given  by  movements  of  the  hand, 
especially  to  a  cnorus.  In  the  early  church  of  the 
West  such  a  system  was  much  in  vogue ;  and  some 
have  maintained  that  tho  signs  of  sounds,  as  then 
written,  were  merely  pictorial  representations  of 
the  movement  of  the  hand.  (Stainer  c&  Barrett.) 

chir-6p  -ed-Ist,  s.    [CHIROPODIST.] 

chir-6-pet  -a-lum,  *.  [Gr.  cheir=a  hand,  and 
petalon=a  leaf.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiaceae  allied  to  Croton. 
but  differing  in  the  stamens  being  united  into  a 
column  not  free,  and  also  to  Ditaxis,  which,  how- 
ever, has  ten  stamens  in  two  tiers,  instead  of  five  in 
one  tier.  (Treat,  of  Bot.) 

*chir  -6-plast,  s.  [Gr.  cftetropZa«fos=molded  or 
formed  by  hand :  cheir=the  hand ;  plas8o=to  mold, 
to  form.]  An  instrument,  or  hand-director,  as  its 
name  indicates,  for  training  and  exercising  thp 
hands,  for  giving  them  facility  and  command  in 
playing  music.  It  was  invented  by  Professor  John 
Bernard  Logier,  a  native  of  Germany,  then  living 
in  London,  who  died  about  1852.  Patented  about 
1812.  It  consists  of  the  position-frame,  to  keep  the 
hands  from  wandering ;  the  finger-guides,ttwo  mov- 
able brass  frames  each  having  five  divisions;  and 
the  wrist-guide,  to  preserve  the  proper  position  of 
the  wrist.  The  position-frame  consisted  of  two 
parallel  rails  extending  from  one  extremity  of  the 
keys  to  the  other,  and  fastened  to  the  pianoforte. 
This  frame  served  as  a  line  upon  which  the  finger- 
guides  traveled;  these  guides  were  two  movable* 
brass  frames,  with  five  divisions  for  the  fingers,  and 
to  each  guide  was  attached  a  brass  wire  with  a 
regulator,  called  the  wrist-guide,  by  which  tho 
position  of  the  wrist  was  preserved  from  inclina- 
tion outward.  (Stainer  <&  Barrett,) 

chi-rop'-od-Ist,  s.  [Gr.  c/*e)V=the  hand;  pousf 
genit,  podos=tho  foot;  Eng.  suff.  -is/.]  One  who 
treats  or  is  skilled  in  diseases  of  the  hands  and  feet* 
especially  one  who  removes  corns  from  them. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    tfc6re;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     were,     wplf,     w6rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     car,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


chirosophist 

*Ch"ir-6s -6-phIst,  R.  [(Jr.  <7wf>=the  hand:  and 
*of>At«/ot=clcvcr.  skillful.  |  One  skilled  in  tho  pre- 
tended art  of  fortune-tell  in.Lj  by  chiromancy  or 
palmistry ;  a  chiromancer. 

Chir-6 -te§,  s.  [Gr.  cheir=tbc  hand,  and  of  a, 
nom.  pi.  of  ous— an  ear.] 

tZo6l.:  A  genus  of  Saurians.  resembling  tho  Chal- 
cides  in  their  verticillatcd  scales  and  tho  Amphis- 
bfena  in  tho  obtuse  form  of  their  head;  but  dis- 
tinguished from  the  first  by  the  want  of  posterior 
feet,  and  from  the  last  by  their  possession  of 
anterior  limbs.  There  is  only  one  known  species,  a 
native  of  Mexico,  Chi  rotes  canal  iculahts  (Ci<r/<  /•.  i 
It  is  about  the  thickness  of  a  man's  little  finger,  and 
from  eight  to  ten  inches  long.  Body  flesh-colored, 
and  covered  with  demi-rings  on  back  and  belly, 
alternating  on  the  sides  ;  eye  very  minute. 

9hirp,  *9htrp  -en,  *9hurpe,  v.  i.  [Ger.  zirpen, 
tschirpen,  schirpen.  (Mnhn}.  A  variation  of  chirk 
(q.  v.).  (8Jceat7\  To  make  a  short  sharp  noise,  as 
many  small  birds. 

"  How  cheerfully  do  these  little  birds  chirp,  and  sing." 
— Bishop  Hall;  Occasional  Meditation*,  36. 

9hlrp,  s.  [CHIRP  (1),  r.]  The  short,  sharp  sound 
made  by  small  birds. 

"  The  one  hds  a  joyous,  easy,  laughing  note,  the  other  a 
loud  harsh  chirp."— White:  Xtitural  Uistonj  of  &rll>aurne. 
let.  16. 

9hlrp  -er,  s.  [Eng.  chirp;  -er.]  One  that  chirps. 
Applied  especially  to  one  of  the  warblers. 

"The  chirper  .  .  .  begins  his  notes  in  the  middle 
of  March,  and  continues  them  through  the  spring  and 
summer  till  the  end  of  August."—  White.  Natural  IHatory 
of  Selbourne,  let.  16. 

9hlrp  -Ing  (1),  *9hy?rp  -y^nge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[CHIRP  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  d:  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

"I  noticed  that  each  time  the  horse  put  its  foot  on  the 
fine  siliceous  sand,  a  gentle  chirping  noise  was  produced." 
— Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  ll'urld  (ed.  1870),  ch.  ii.,  p.  26. 

C.  As  subst . :  The  act  of  making  a  noise  such  as 
that  made  by  small  birds. 

"Chyrpynge,  or  claterynge  (chirkinge  or  chateringe, 
P.)  of  byrdys.  Garritua." — Prompt.  Parr. 

"...    the  chirping  of  a  wren." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  I"/.,  pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

9hlr  -ping  (2),pr.par.  &  a.    [CHIKP  (2),  r.] 
"Jack  T    .    .    .    has  so  far  transgressed  the  Fannian 
law,  which  allows  a  chirping-cup  to  satiat  not  to  surfet,  to 
mirth  not  to  madness." — Howell  •  Familiar  Letters. 

9hlrp  -Ing-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  chirping;  -ly.}  In  a 
chirping  or  cheerful  manner ;  cheerily. 

*ChIrre,  r.  f.    [A.  S.  ceor»an=to  murmur;  Dut. 
fcorren=to  coo;  O.  H.  Ger,  kerren;  M.  H.  Ger.  ker- 
ren,  k-irren;  Ger.  kerren ,'  Lat.  garrio.]    To  coo,  as 
a  dove ;  to  make  the  noise  of  any  bird. 
"Yon  do  affect  as  timorously  as  swans, 
(Gold  as  the  brook  they  swim  in)  who  do  bill 
With  tardy  modesty,  and  chirring  plead 
Their  constant  resolutions." 

Glapthome:  Argalus  and  Purthrnia. 

*chlr  -ring,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [CHIBRE,  r.]  Shrill- 
sounding. 
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*chir-ur  -&e6n-lf.  odr.    [Eng.  chintrgcon:  -ly.~\ 
In  tlio  manner  of  a  surgeon. 
"&-&.     Very  well 
Ant.    And  most  ohtrtirgeoHly." 

Shakeap.:  The  Tempest,  ii.  1. 


seded  by  surgery  (q.  v.).]    The  art  or  profession  of 
a  chirurgeon  ;  surgery.    (Sidney.) 

*chir-ftr'-£Ic,  chir-ur  -gl-cal,  «.  [Fr.  chirur- 
gique;  Lat.  chirurgicuf,  from  Gr.  eheirottrffikoe^ 
pertaining  to  surgeons  or  surgery.  1 

*I.  Ord.Lang.:  Relating  to  manual  operations  of 
any  kind  ;  manual. 

"The  chintrgica!  or  manual  part  doth  refer  to  the  mak- 
inginstruments,  andexerci^in^  particular  experiments." 
—Bishop  ' 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  art  or  profession  of  chirur- 
geon ;  surgical. 

"  Wholly  devoted  to  medicine, 
With  lectures  on  cltii-uryical  lore." 

Longfellow:  The  Golden  Legend,  vi. 

2.  Possessing  qualities  useful   or   applicable  to 
surgery. 

Chir  -us,  s,  [From  Gr.  cheir—\he  hand.] 
Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  fishes,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Chiridre  (q.  v.).  The  head  is  crested,  as  in 
Blennius;  tho  ventral  fins  are  distinct,  with  five 
rays;  the  body  is  elongated  and  furnished  with 
ciliated  scales;  and  the  teeth  are  small  and  conical. 
Some  of  the  species  have  appendages  over  the  eyes. 
All  are  natives  of  the  seas  about  Kamskatka. 


"But  that  there  was  in  place  to  stir 
His  spleen,  the  chirring  grasshopper." 

Her  rick:  Poems. 

9hlr-rup,  r.f.&i.  [An  extension  of  cA/rp  (q-v.)-] 
*A.  Trans.:  To  cheer  by  singing ;  to  animate. 
B.  Intrans.:  To  chirp. 

9hirt,  a.    [From  chirt,  v.  (q.  v.)]    A  squeeze. 
*chirt,  t'.  t.  &  i.    [Etym.  unknown.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  squeeze,  to  press  out. 

"I  saw  that  cruell  feynd  eik  thare,  but  dout, 
Thare  lymmes  rife  and  eit,  as  he  war  wod, 
The  youstir  tharfra  chirtantt  and  blak  blud." 

Jtoitg.:   rirgil,  89,  S3. 

2.  To  squirt  or  send  uit  suddenly. 

B.  Intransitive; 

Fig. :  To  act  in  a  griping  manner,  as,  in  making  a 
bargain  ;  also,  to  squeeze  or  practice  extortion. 

9hlr  -ting,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [CHIRT,  v.] 

*[  -4  chirting  fellow:  A  covetous  wretch;  an 
extortioner. 

Chir'-u,  s.  [Nepaulese.]  An  antelope.  Pantlio- 
lops  Hwlgsonii.  It  is  from  Thibet  and  the  Him- 
alayas. 

*chir-iir  -&e6n,  «.  [Fr.  chirurgicn;  S^.cirujano; 
Ital.  chiruryo;  Port,  cirurgiao;  Lat.  chirur<jus, 
from  Gr,  cAetrouroos=workiug  or  operating  with 
the  hand :  cheir=tnQ  hand,  eryo=to  work,  ergon  =  i\ 
work.  Now  superseded  by  surgeon  (q.  v.).]  A 
surgeon ;  one  whose  profession  is  to  heal  diseases 
by  manual  operations  and  external  applications. 


.  9hy-sel(l),  *che-syll,  *.    [O.  Fr. 

cisel;  Fr.ciseau;  Port.  size*;  Sp.  cincel,  from  Low 
Lat.  cisellus,  cizellus^  8ciselum=&  chisel.] 

1.  An  edged  tool  for  cutting  wood,  iron,  or  stone. 
It  is  operated  by  striking  its  upper  end  with  a  ham- 
mer or  mallet,  or  by  pressure. 

T[  Some  of  the  "celts"  found  in  Europe  in  pre- 
historic times  may  have  been  used  as  chisels. 
Chisels  were  known  also  to  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
The  form  of  the  chisel  used  in  carpentry  is  familiar  : 
one  used  in  turnery  has  the  cutting  edge  in  the 
middle  of  the  thickness:  one  used  in  metallurgy 
has  tho  upper  part  flat  for  receiving  the  blow  of  the 
hammer,  and  the  lower  part  in  the  form  of  a  wedge 
for  penetrating  iron  plates  or  bars. 

2.  By  metonomy,  used  for  tho  art  of  a  sculptor. 
"...    embellished  by  tho  pencil  of  Verrio  and  the 

chisel  of  Gibbons."  —  yfacaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiiii. 

*[  There  are  numerous  varieties  of  chisels. 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  various 
trades,  as,  for  instance,  calking-chisel,  chipping- 
chisel,  <fcc.,  which  will  be  found  in  their  places. 

chisel-draft,  s. 

Masonry:  In  squaring  the  end  of  a  stone  block, 
one  edge  is  chisel-dressed  to  a  straight  edge  and 
forms  a  base  for  the  determination  of  the  other 
sides. 

If  Chisel  in  Marteline  :  A  boasting-chisel  used  by 
marble-workers.  It  is  furnished  with  steel  points 
at  the  end.  [MARTELINE.] 

*9flls.  -el  (2),*ches-el,  *$hes-ylle,  *chys-el{2), 
,s\  [A.  S.  cisil,  ceosel,  cesel;  O.  H.  Ger.  chisil;  Sw.  & 
Dan.  kisel.]  Gravel,  shingle. 

"  Chyset,  or  granel.  Aceraa  (arena,  P.)  sabitlitm."  — 
Prompt.  I'm-'-. 

phiB'-el,  r.  t.    [Fr.  citeler.]    CHISEL  (1),  s.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  cut,  grave,  or  pare  away  stone,  &c., 
with  a  chisel. 

2.  Fig.:  To  cheat,  to  defraud.    (Slang.) 
C.hl9  -pled,  pa.  par.  or  u.    [CHISEL,  r.] 

I.  Lit.:  Cut  or  graven  with  a  chisel. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Frequently  applied  to  the  features,  as  formed 
by  nature. 

"  With  chiseled  features  calm  and  cold.'' 

Tetuiysnii:  A  Character,  30. 

2.  Cheated,  defrauded,    (.^lang.) 
chiseled-work,  K.  The  operation  of  a  chisel  on  a 

MOID-  ;  the  work  thus  produced* 
chl|  -01-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &.  s,    [CHISEL,  v.] 
A,  &  B.  Ax  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:     (See  the 

verb.) 
C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Lit.  :  The  art  or  process  of  cutting  or  graving 
stone  ;  sculpture. 

2.  Fig.:  Cheating,  fraud.    (Slang.) 

t?hl§  -el-man-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  chisel,  man,  and 
'Ship.']  The  art  of  one  skilled  in  sculpture. 

"  That  species  of  ornamental  flourish  which,  .  .  . 
when  done  with  a  chisel  shonld  be  called  chiselmanship." 
—Rusk-iii;  Stones  of  Venice,  vol.  i.,  ch.  i.,  §  43. 


chitine 

chls.  -leu,  tchis-lev,  s.  Heb.  kistev;  Gr.  Chas- 
cleu.  Cf.  Mac.  i.  54.  Probably  from  a  Persian  root.] 

Jewish  Calendar:  The  third  month  of  the  civil  and 
the  ninth  of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  year.  Tho 
name  was  not  adopted  till  after  the  captivity,  and 
does  not  occur  in  the  canonical  Scriptures.  Cnislou 
commences  with  the  new  moon  of  December.  The 
Feast  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Temple  began  on 
the  25th  of  Chisleu.  and  continued  for  eight  days. 
1  Mac.  iv.  59;  John  x.  22.  [DEDICATION.] 

*9hl§-ley,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  chisel  (2),  s.;  -j/.]  Con- 
taining, or  of  the  nature  of,  gravel ;  gravelly.  (Far- 
mer's Encyclopcedia.) 

chl§-m&-branch-l-a  -t$,  n.  [Gr.  chisme-&  slit; 
branchia=gi\\$  of  a  hsh.l 

Zo6l.:  A  name  given  by  Blainvillc  to  the  second 
order  of  his  class  Puracephalophora,  comprehend- 
ing  such  species  as  have  their  branchiee  commu- 
nicating from  behind  by  a  large  slit  or  cavity. 
(Craig.) 

ChlS.-mSp  -ne-ae,  *.  />/.  [Gr.  chismc=a  slit ;  pneo 
—to  breathe,  to  respire.] 

Ichthy.:  A  tribe  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  compre- 
hending those  whose  branchiae  are  without  oper- 
cula,  but  are  covered  by  a  membrane  pierced  by  an 
opening  on  each  side  of  tho  neck.  (Craig.) 

9hlt  (1).  *9hltte,  s.  [A,  S.  cidh^a  germ,  a  sprig, 
a  sprout.  (Skeat.)] 

T.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  sprouting  or  shoot  of  a  plant. 

*2.  Tho  young  of  any  animal. 

"There  hadde  diche«  the  yrchoun,  and  nurshede  oat 
little  chutes."— Wycl  iff;  Isaiah  miv.  15. 

3,  A  child,  an  infant,  a  babe. 
"While  yettbou  wast  a  grov'lingpnlingc&tf, 
Thy  bones  not  fashion'd,  and  thy  joints  not  knit." 
Cow  per:  Expostulation. 

*4.  An  excrescence  on  the  body,  as  a  wart ;  a 
freckle. 

II.  Technically: 

*1.  Malting:  The  shoot  of  a  com  from  the  end  of 
the  grain. 

"Barley,  couched  fonr  days,  will  begin  to  show  the  ch(t 
or  sprit  at  the  root-end/'— Mortimer.-  Husbandry, 

2.  Carp.:  A  small  frow  used  in  cleaving  lathes. 

*9hlt,  r.  i.  [CHIT,  s.]  To  sprout,  shoot,  or  germ- 
inate. 

"  I  have  known  barley  chit  in  seven  hours  after  it  had 
been  thrown  forth/'— Mortimer;  Husbandry. 

chlt-ar-r6-ne\s.  [ItaJ. 
chitarrone,  augmentative 
of  chitarra.] 

Music:  A  theorbo  or 
double  -  necked  lute  of 
great  length,  with  wire 
strings  and  two  sets  of 
tuning  pegs,  the  lower  set 
having  twelve  and  the 
higher  eight  strings  at- 
tached, the  unusual  ex- 
tension in  length  afford- 
ing greater  development 
to  the  bass  of  tho  instru- 
ment. It  was  employed 
in  Italy  in  the  16tn  cen- 
tury. (Mr,  A.  J.  Hcfil.'ii.^, 
in  Grove's  Diet.  Jtfusic.) 

£hlt'-f hat,  *.  &  a.  [A 
reduplicated  form  from 
chat  (q.  v.).]  Chitarrone. 

A.  As  subst.:  Trifling  talk,  chatting. 

"  If  Ralph  had  learning  added  to  the  common  fhit-chat 
of  the  town,  he  would  have  been  a  disputant  upon  all 
topics  that  ever  were  considered  by  men  of  hi^  own 
genius."—  Taller,  No.  197. 

B.  -4s  adj.:  Given  up  to,  or  intended  for,  easy 
familiar  talk  or  chat. 

"  I  am  a  member  of  a  female  society,  who  call  ourselves 
the  chitchat  club."— Spectator. 

*9hlt  -er,  *9hyt-eryn,  r.  /.  [CHATTER.  CIIITTER.] 
*9hlt'-5r-lng,  *$hlt'-3r-?ng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[CHATTERING.] 
A.  \  B.  Aspr.par.Apariicip.adj.:  (See theverb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  Chattering,  noise  of  birds. 

"  Fals  dyuynyng  bi  chtteryng  of  birddis."—  W'yclifft; 
yttmtt.  uiv.  1.  (Purvey.) 

*9hlt  -fa.96,  a.    [CHITTYFACE.] 

Chl  -tine,  B.  [From  chit(on)  (q.  v.),  and  suff. 
-ine  (C/iem.).] 

Chem.:  Cc,Hi5XOfi.  The  horny  substance  which 
gives  firmness  to  the  togumentary  system  and  other 
parts  of  tho  Crustacea,  arachnida  and  insects; 
probably  also  thecarapaco  of  therotatoria  consists 
of  it.  It  is  left  when  the  above  structures  are 
exhausted  successively  with  alcohol,  ether,  water. 
acetic  acid,  and  alkalies,  retaining  the  original 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    J6wl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     £em;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^lst.    ph  =  f. 
<*cian,      -Man  -  shan.     -tion,      *sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  -  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 


chitinous 

form  of  the  texture.  It  is  dissolved  by  concentrated 
mineral  acids  without  the  production  of  color.  It 
is  not  dissolved  by  solution  of  potash,  even  when 
boiling;  neither  does  it  give  the  characteristic 
reactions  with  Millon's  or  bchultze's  tests.  It  con- 
tains nitrogen.  (Griff.  <fe  Henfrey.) 

Chi -tln-ous,  a.  [Eng.  chitin(e);  -oiw.]  Of  tho 
nature  of  chitiue. 

chi  t6n,  8.  [Gr.  chiton=(l)  an  under  garment, 
(2)  a  coat  of  mail.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  robe. 

2.  ZoSl. :  A  genus  of  Mollusca,  the  shells  of  which 
are  boat-shaped,  and  consist  of  a  series  of  symmet- 
rical plates,  folding  over  cacli  other,  and  implanted 
In  the  mantle  or  zone  of  the   animal.    It   is  tho 
typical  genus  of  the  family  Chitonidae  or  Chitons. 
The  species  occur  in  all  climates.    More  than  iiUO 
recent  species  are  known,  and  thirty-seven  fossil, 
the  latter  from  the  Silurian  period  onward. 

"  The  Chiton  attaches  itself  to  the  rock  by  a  muscular 
flucker  or  foot,  which,  extending  ventrally  aloug  its  entire 
length,  resembles  that  of  the  slug  or  snail  and  enables 
It  to  crawl." — Miller:  Old  Red  Sandstone,  ch.  xii. 

Chl-ton-el'-lus,  s.  [FromcAifon  (q.  v.),  and  Lat. 
dim.  suff.  -ellus.] 

ZoOI.:  A  genus  of  Cyclobranchia,  in  which  the 
body  is  larvseform ;  the  plates  are  small  and  de- 
tached, the  mantle  is  naked,  and  tho  seeds  have 
punctures  resembling  spiracles.  Ten  recent  species 
are  known,  and  one  fossil,  the  latter  from  the  Car- 
boniferous rocks  of  Scotland. 

Chl-to  -nl-a,  «.  [Gr.  chiton=R  coat  of  mail,  the 
seeds  being  coverea  with  arillus,  and  Lat.  neut.  pi. 

Stiff.  -HJ.l 

Bot . :  A  genus  of  West  Indian  shrubs  of  the  fam- 
ily Melastomaceee,  some  species  of  which  in  this 
country  serve  as  ornamental  stove-plants.  They 
form  snrubs  or  small  trees,  and  have  opposite, 
ovate,  acute,  five-nerved  leaves,  and  terminal  pan- 
icles, with  three-flowered  branches.  They  are 
natives  of  Mexico. 

Chl-tSn'-I-das,  s.  pi.  [From  chiton  (q.v.),  and 
Lat.  fem.pl.  suff.  -icte.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Gasteropods,  affording  the 
only  known  instance  of  a  protecting  shell  formed  of 
many  portions  or,  as  they  nave  been  sometimes  but 
incorrectly  termed,  valves,  often  in  contact  and 
overlapping  each  other,  but  never  truly  articulated. 
The  species  are  numerous  and  widely  spread.  The 
fossil  species  are  rare. 

Cnlt'-t$-g8ng,  s.  [A  district  in  the  southeast  of 
Bengal.]  TTio  name  of  a  fowl  originally  brought1 
from  the  district  mentioned  in  the  etymology. 

Chittagong-wood,  s.  The  timber  of  several 
Indian  trees,  especially  of  Cedrela  Toona  and  CMck- 
rassia  tabularis. 

$h!t'-tSr,  v.  i.    [CHATTEB,  r.] 

1.  To  chirp  in  a  tremulous  or  shivering  manner. 

"  The  fethered  sparowe  cald  I  am; 

In  swete  and  pleasant  spring, 
I  greatly  doe  delight,  for  then 
I  chitttr,  chirp,  and  sing.*' 
Kendall:  Flutters  of  Epigrams.     (.Yores.) 

2.  To  shiver,  to  tremble.    (Scotch.) 
"Wharewilt  thou  cow'r  thy  chittering  wing." 

Bums:  A  Winter  Night. 

3.  To  chatter.    Used  of  the  teeth  striking  against 
each  other,  as  by  cold. 

Shlf-ter-llng,  'ch? t  -t«r-llng,  «.  [Probably 
connected  with  chit  (1),  s.  (q.  v.),  and  dim.  suff. 
-ling.] 

1.  (Generally  in  pi.) :  The  smaller  intestines  of 
fiwine,  &c.,  cooked  for  food  by  frying. 

"  A  gut  or  chitterling  hanged  in  the  smoke." — Baret. 

*2.  A  ruff  or  frill  to  a  shirt  (so  called  because 
when  ironed  out  it  resembles  the  small  entrails). 

•3.  A  little  child. 

*phlv  -al-rlc,  a.  [Fr.  chevaleresgue ;  Hal.  caval- 
laresco.]  [CHIVAI.KY.]  Chivalrous. 

"  .  .  his  mind,  naturally  of  a  chivalria  and  warlike 
bent,  .  .  ."—  Major  Porter:  Knights  of  Malta,  ch.  i. 

chlv  -al-rous,  *clxiv-ale-rous,  a.  [O.  Fr.  chev- 
alereux;  Sp.  ca6a(tero«p.]  [CHIVALRV.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  chivalry. 

"And  noble  minds  of  yore  allied  were 
In  brave  pursuit  of  chivalrous  enterprise." 

Spenser:  Fairy  Queen. 

2.  High-spirited,  gallant,  noble. 

".  .  .  his  chivalrous  spirit  would  not  suffer  him  to 
decline  a  risk  .  .  ." — Mctcaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v, 

ChlV  -al-rous-1?,  adv.  [Eng.  chivalrous;  -ly.] 
In  a  chivalrous*,  gallant  manner. 

cMv-al-ry1,  *chev-al-rye,  »chev-al-ree, 
*phiv-al-rie,  *ghyv-al-rie,  *chyu-al-rye,  s.  [O. 
Fr.  chevalerie :  Sp.  caballeria  ;  Ital.  &  Fort.caval- 
Jeria.  The  same  word  as  CAVALRY  (q.  v.).] 
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I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  The  deeds  or  exploits  of  a  knight;  valor  in 

arms. 

"  There  hadde  he  don  gret  chyvnirie." 

Romaunt  of  Rose,  1,207. 

*2.  The  dignity  of  knighthood. 

"  There  be  now,  for  martial  encouragement,  some  de- 
grees and  orders  of  chivalry  .  .  ." — Bacon.-  E»s(iys. 

;i.  The  system,  practices,  or  usages  of  knighthood 
generally. 

"  The  faith  which  knights  to  knighthood  bore, 
And  whate'er  else  to  chivalry  belongs." 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  100. 

4.  A  body  or  number  of  knights  collectively. 
[CAVALRY.] 

"  He  was  imade  kyng  of  Fraunce  by  assent  of  atle  the 
chijualrie." — Trevisa,  i.  283. 
*5.  Warfare,  arms. 

"  As  one  until  i  therefore;  that  all  might  see 
He  had  not  trayned  bene  in  chevalree." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  iii.  46. 

*6.  An  army,  generally  including  foot-soldiers  as 
well  as  cavalry,  the  former  apparently  being  con- 
sidered not  worth  mentioning. 

"  Phicol,  the  prince  of  his  chyualrye"— Wycliffc:  Gfne- 

Bi8  Hi.  S3. 

*7.  An  exploit,  a  deed  of  arms,  an  adventure. 
"  They  four  doing  acts  more  dangerous,   though  less 
famous,  because   they    were    but    private   chivalries."— 

Sidney. 

8.  Nobleness  and  gallantry  of  spirit ;  a  high  spirit. 
"  Her  Beauty  and  her  Chii-alry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men." 
Byron:  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  iii.  2L 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Hist. ;  The  rise  of  chivalry  has  been  placed  by 
some  as  late  as  the  crusades,  but  at  that  time  it  was 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  development.  From  the 
9th  to  the  12th  century,  a  "  miles,  that  is,  one  bear- 
ing a  designation  which  in  classical  times  meant 
simply  a  soldier,  and  in  the  mediteval  period  a 
knight,  was  one  who  held  land  in  fee  from  a  supe- 
rior, and  was  in  consequence  bound  to  render  him 
military  service.  When  a  young  man  who  was  heir 
to  these  responsibilities  came  of  ago  enough  to  for- 
mally pledge  himself  to  discharge  them  honorably, 
a  ceremony  of  investiture  took  place.  The  O'hurch, 
as  was  natural  and  right,  sought  to  add  solemnity 
to  the  interest  ing  event,  andmadetheinvestiture  of 
a  youthful  knight  an  imposing  religious  ceremony, 
holding  up,  moreover,  before  him  a  nigh  moral  and 
religious  ideal  to  which  ho  was  exhorted  to  aspire. 
Mercy  to/  vanquished  foes  and  purity  in  the  youth- 
ful knight's  relations  to  women  were  earnestly 
pressed  upon  him ;  and  there  was  undoubtedly  more 
of  both  than  if  the  Christian  Church  had  not  inter- 
fered. Yet  withal  the  ages  of  chivalry  were  marked 
to  a  frightful  extent  by  cruelty  and  impurity. 
While  the  Church  counseled  and  poets  celebrated 
the  religious  andmoralelevation  or  the  true  knight, 
that  individual  himself  manifested  little  of  either ; 
his  principles  and  his  practice  wore  wonderfully 
different.  Chivalry  declined  and  fell  with  the  feudal 
system,  of  which  it  was  a  normal  growth.  The  in- 
stitution of  the  military  orders,  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars, the  Knights  of  St.  John,  and  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  was  an  interesting  development  of  chiv- 
alry. To  a  certain  extent  also  it  has  a  place  in  the 
present,  its  ceremonies  being  retained  in  the  crea- 
tion of  modern  knights,  though  some  of  them  are 
all  but  meaningless.  But  whatever  in  the  days  of 
its  vigor  it  effected  in  making  society  braver,  more 
compassionate,  and  more  pure,  created  for  it  a  title 
to  gratitude  which  should  never  pass  away. 

*2.  Law:  A  tenure  of  land  by  knight's  service; 
also  called  tenancy  in  chief, or  incapite.  [CHIEF,  B., 

"Servitium  militare,  of  the  French  chevalier;  a  tenure 
of  land  by  knight's  service.  There  is  no  land  but  is 
holdeu  mediately  or  immediately  of  the  crown,  by  some 
service  or  other;  and  therefore  are  all  our  freeholds,  that 
are  to  us  and  our  heirs,  called  feitdti,  fees,  as  proceeding 
from  the  benefit  of  the  king.  As  the  king  gave  to  the 
nobles  large  possessions  for  this  or  that  rent  and  service, 
BO  they  parceled  out  their  lands,  so  received  for  rents 
and  services,  as  they  thought  good:  and  those  services 
are  by  Littleton  divided  into  chivalry  and  socuge.  The 
one  is  martial  and  military;  the  other  clownish  and  rus- 
tic. Chivalry,  therefore,  is  a  tenure  of  service,  whereby 
the  tenant  is  bound  to  perform  some  noble  or  military 
office  unto  his  lord:  and  is  of  two  sorts;  either  regal,  that 
is,  such  as  may  hold  only  the  king;  or  such  us  may  also  hold 
of  a  common  person  as  well  asof  the  king.  That  which  may 
hold  only  of  the  king,  is  properly  called  sergenntryjiind  is 
again  divided  into  grand  or  petit,  i.  *-.,  great  or  small. 
Chivalry  that  may  hold  of  a  common  person,  as  well  as  of 
the  king,  is  called  scutagium." — Cowvl. 

If  Tenure  in  Chivalry:  Tenure  on  condition  of 
rendering  knight's  service.  [II.  2.] 

IF  Court  of  Chivalry:  A  court  formerly  hold  bo- 
fore  the  Lord  High  Constable  and  Earl  Marshal  of 
England,  having  cognizance  of  contracts  and  other 
matters  relating  to  deeds  of  arms.  (Blark.ttonr, 
bk.  Hi.,  ch.  v.) 


chlamydotherium 

*chlv-an,  s,  [Etymol.  unknown.]  Occurring  only 
in  tho  phrase  to  play  the  chivan=to  run  away  pre- 
cipitately. (Nares.) 

"Go  play  the  chivan,  the  stranger  then  said.*1 

Robin  Hood  and  Cousin  Scarlett. 

*c,hlve  (l),s.    tSravE.]    A  chip. 

"If  any  chire,  chip  or  dust  skip  into  the  eye  ...  it 
will  incarnate  upon  the  tunicle." — Barrouyh;  Method  of 
Physic,  1624.  (Wares.) 

$hlve  (2),  s.  (Generally  used  in  the  plural.)  [Fr. 
c /tr,  from  Lat.  cepa,  ccepa.  ccepe  =  an  onion,! 

*1.  Bot.:  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  filaments 
of  flowers. 

"The  prolific  seed  contained  in  the  chives  or  up  ices  of 
the  stamina." — Kay;  Wisdom  of  God. 

2.  Hortic.:  A  small  species  of  onion,  AUium 
Schcenoprasum,  which  grows  in  tufts.  The  bulbs 
have  the  odor  of  garlic,  and  are  used  in  soups  and 
stews,  but  to  a  very  little  extent. 

Chive-garlic,  s.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
chive  or  cive  (Allium  Schoznoprasum) .  [CSEXTB  (2).] 

*§hiv-el,  *Chy-vel,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Strat- 
mann  suggests  Prov.  Eng.  chivel=&  slit  or  rent.] 
To  shake,  to  tremble. 

"Hise  chekes    .    .    .    chyveled  for  elde." 

Langlamt:  1\  Plowman,  2,855. 

C,hIV-et,  s.  [\  dimin.  of  chive  (2),  s.  (q.  v.)] 
(For  definition  see  extract.) 

"  Chtvets  SLTB  the  small'parts  at  the  Roots  of  PI  fin  ts,  by 
which  they  are  propagated."—  Miller;  Gardener's  Diet. 

chlv -I-a-tite,  *.  [Named  from  Chiriatio),  in 
Peru,  where  it  is  found,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.) 

Min. :  A  mineral  of  a  lead-gray  color,  with  metal- 
lic luster,  and  resembling  bismuth-glance.  Com- 
position: Sulphur,  17-76;  bismuth,  62*96;  lead,  16'72; 
copper,  2-56.  Specific  gravity,  6'920.  (Dana.) 

*9hlv'-?,  t*.  t.  [A  corruption  of  chevy  chase.]  To 
chase.  (Slang.) 

"I've  been  a  cA/rtoiand  a  chivied  fust  by  one  on  you  and 
nixt  by  another  on  you."— Dickens:  Bleak  House,  ch.  xlvi. 

culffl-na  -9C-S8,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  chlaina=&  cloak, 
from  the  flowers  being  furnished  with  an  involucre ; 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Boi. :  A  small  family  consisting  of  only  four  gen- 
era, of  one  or  two  species  each,  all  from  the  island 
of  Madagascar,  end  as  yet  but  very  imperfectly 
known.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs  with  the  habit, 
alternate  leaves,  stipules,  and  terminal  inflores- 
cence of  some  Sterculiaceep,  of  which  they  have  also 
the  free  petals^  monadelphous  stamens,  and  anthers. 
Included  by  Lindley  in  Ins  Gerauial  alliance. 

cnlse'-nl-iis,  s.    [Gr.  chlaina=a  cloak.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects,  of  ele- 
gant forms,  and  generally  of  green  hues.  The  legs 
and  antennae  of  many  of  the  species  are  of  a  pale- 
yellow  color,  as  also  the  outer  margin  of  the  elytra. 

Chlam-I-d6  -d6n,  «.  [Gr.  chlamys=a  cloak,  and 
odoust  genit.  odantos=&  tooth.] 

Zool.:  Agenusof  Infusoria,  of  the  family  Euplota. 
Furnished  with  cilia  and  a  cylinder  of  teeth,  but 
neither  styles  nor  hooks.  (Griff.  <fe  Henfrey.) 

chlam-yM-an'-thus,  *.  [Gr.  chlamys=a  cloak, 
and  anthos=&  flower.] 

Bot  :  A  name  now  applied  to  a  section  of  the 
genus  Thymeleea,  in  which  the  tu  bular  calyx  remains 
attached  after  withering,  and  incloses  the  nut. 
The  plants  embraced  in  this  section  are  low  woody- 
stemmed  bushes,  chiefly  natives  of  tho  Mediterra- 
nean regions. 

Chlam-^d  -6-oiis,  a.  [Gr.  chlamys,  genlt.  chlamy- 
dos—a  cloak ;  ~eous.\ 

Bot. :  Pertaining  to  the  floral  envelope  of  a  plant. 

Chlam-^d'-er-a,  s.  [Gr.  chlamys  =  a  cloak,  and 
dere=thG  neck.] 

Ornith. :  A  gonus  of  birds,  family  Sturnidse  (q.v.). 
Chlamudera  maculata  is  the  spotted  Bower-bird  of 
Australia.  [BOWER-BIRD.] 

chlam-f  d-6  sail -rus,  a.  [Gr.  chlamys,  genit. 
chlamydos=&  cloak,  and  sawros=a  lizard.] 

ZoQl.:  Agenusof  Saurian^founded on  a  specimen, 
Chlamjfdosaurun  Kingii,  found  in  Careening  Bay, 
Port  Kelson,  Australia,  in  1820.  In  color  it  is  yellow- 
ish-brown, variegated  with  black.  Head  depressed 
with  tho  sides  erect,  leaving  a  blunt  ridge  on  the 
upper  part  wherein  the  eyes  are  placed.  Toes  long, 
compressed,  scaly,  and  very  unequal ;  claws  hooked 
and  horn-colored  ;  neck  covered  with  small  scales, 
and  furnished  with  a  large  plaited  frill,  rising  from 
each  ear.  Each  frill  has  four  plaits  which  converge 
on  the  under  part  of  tho  chin,  and  fold  it  up  on  the 
side,  and  a  fifth  where  the  two  are  united  m  lower 
part  of  the  neck.  Length,  22*£  inches. 

chlam  tf-do-the -rl  urn,  s.  f  Gr.  chlamys  =  a 
cloak,  and  therion— a  wild  animal.] 

Palcront. :  A  mammal  of  the  order  Edentata,  found 
in  lato  Pliocene  or  Post-tertiary  deposits  of  South 
America. 
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chlamyphorus 

chlam-^ph  -6  riis  (Mod.  £<tf.),chlam  -f  phore 
(Etuj.}.  .s*. _[_(-rr.  chlamt/ti  —  ii  cloak,  and  phoros—  bear- 
ing, phero=to  bear.] 

Zo&l.:  A  genus  of  mammals  of  the  order  Edentata, 
consisting  of  a  single  species,  CMatnypAontf  tritn- 
catus.  It  resembles  the  Mole  in  somo  respectSj  and 
in  others  the  Beaver  or  Sloth.  Its  length  is  5f4 
inches.  The  body  is  covered  with  a  shell  of  a  con- 
sistence somewhat  more  dense  and  inflexible  than 
sole-leather,  of  an  equal  thickness,  and  consisting 
of  a  series  of  plates  of  a  square,  rhomboidal,  or 
cubical  form,  each  row  containing  fifteen  to  twenty- 
two  plates.  The  superior  semicircular  margin  of 
the  truncated  surface,  together  with  the  lateral 
ninrgins  of  the  shell,  are  beautifully  fringed  with 
silky  hair. 

chlain  -jte,  s.  [Gr.  chlamys=&  cloak,  from  the 
scabrous  covering  of  the  body.] 

*1.  Mil,;  A  military 
cloak  or  mantle,  worn 
especially  by  horsemen. 

2.  JSntom.;  A  genus  of 
coleopterous  insects,  be- 
longing to  the  sub-tribe 
Cyclica,  and  the  family 
Chrysomelidw. 

chle-na'-ce-se,    s.  pi. 

[CHL^ENACE^:.] 

chli-dan -thus,  s.  [Gr. 
chfitlt~  =  softness,  delicacy, 
and  atithos=a  flower,] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  South 
American  amaryllids, 
having  truncated  bulbs, 
1  i  ii  e  a  r  - 1  o  r  a  t  e  leaves, 
sheathing  at  the  base  de- 
veloped after  the  flowers, 
and  a  scape  (one  and  a 
half  foot  righ)  support- 
ing an  umbel  of  a  few 
large  fragrant  flowers. 


Chlamys  (from  Apollo 
Belvedere  in  Vatican). 


ch.10  -an   the§ ,  s.    [Gr.=buddiug,  sprouting.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  YerbenacesB  from  extra-tropical 
New  Holland,  consisting  of  undershrnbs  thickly 
covered  with  opposite  or  ternate.  sessile,  linear,  and 
revolute  leaves,  and  having  solitary  axillary  flowers 
with  short  peduncles. 

Chld-an -thlte,  s.  [Or.  chloan tht~it  =  budding, 
sprouting,  from  its  reticulations,  ami  Kng.  stuff,  -tie 
(Min.)  (q.v.)-l 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Smeltite  (a.  v.),  occurring  at 
Chatham,  Connecticut,  in  mica  slate.  (D»nni.\ 

Chlft-af '-m*,  *.  [From  Or.  chtoazo=to  be  pale 
green;  c&/oos=pale  green.] 

M'  </. :  A  discoloration  of  the  human  skin  which 
occurs  in  greenish  or  yellowish-brown  patches,  and 
for  tho  most  part  on  those  portions  of  the  body 
which  are  covered  by  clothing.  This  affection  is 
due  to  a  fungus  or  confervoid,  Ificrogpora  furfur. 
There  is  another  manifestation  of  a  similar  affec- 
tion upon  the  faces  and  bodies  of  pregnant  women 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  circulatory  impedi- 
ments due  to  the  mechanical  obstruction  ol  the 
enlarged  uterus. 

chlo-e  -I-a,  *.  [Gr.  cMoc=the  young  shoots  of 
grass,  &c.] 

Zool, :  A  genus  of  Annelids,  belonging  to  the  order 
Donibrancniata,  in  which  the  head  is  furnished 
with  five  tentacula,  and  the  branchite  resemble  a 
tripinnate  leaf. 

chlbr  -a,,  s.    [Gr.  chloros= green.] 

Bot. :  An  annual  herbaceous  plant,  well  marked 
among  (rentianaceso  by  itj  eight-cleft  flowers  and 
eight  stamens.  Chtora  perfoliata,  called  Yellow- 
wort,  is  a  singularly  erect,  slender  plant,  about  a 
foot  high,  with  but  few  root-leaves.  The  whole 
plant  is  perfectly  smooth  and  of  a  decided  glaucous 
hue.  The  flowers,  which  are  rather  large,  and  of  a 
delicate  clear  yellow,  expand  only  during  the  sun- 
shine, like  the  genus  Erythnea,  to  which  Chlora  is 
allied.  The  whole  plant  is  intensely  bitter,  and 
may  be  employed  with  advantage  as  a  tonic  ;  it  also 
dyes  yellow.  It  is  of  tolerably  common  occurrence 
in  chalky  pastures,  especially  near  the  sea.  It  is 
often  found  on  limestone,  (zreoi.  of  Bot.) 

chlbr-a9 -et  ate,  *.  [Eng.  chJoracet(ic) ;  -ate.'} 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  chloracotic  acid. 

chlbr-a-cet  -Ic,  «.  [From  Eng.,  &c..  rhiordn*^, 
and  acetic  (q.  v.).]  Acetic  acid,  in  which  hydrogen 
has  been  replaced  by  chlorine. 

chloracetic  acid,  s. 

Chemistry : 

tfonochlorac«tic  acid,  CHjCl.COOH,  is  obtained 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  boiling  glacial  acetic 
acid.  It  boils  at  !K6%and  solidifies  at  »U  .  Soluble 
in  water,  and  is  gradually  decomposed  when  the 
aqueous  solution  is  boiled.  Heated  with  KHO  it  is 
converted  into  potassium  glycollate,  KCsHaOi* 

Dichlornrctir  acid,  CHCIjCOOH,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  raonochloracetic  acid.  It  boils 
at  105  . 
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Tri  chloracetic  acid,  CClaCQOH,  is  obtained  by 
the  action  ut'  excess  of  chlorine  on  glacial  acetic 
acid  in  direct  sunlight,  or  by  oxidation  of  chloral 
hydrate  with  chromic  acid  or  with  nitric  acid ;  also 
synthetically  by  the  action  of  ("1  and  H^O  on  OaCU 
carbon  dichloridc.  It  is  a  colorless  acid  deliques- 
cent substance.  Nascent  hydrogen  reduces  it  to 
acetic  acid.  Boiled  with  excess  of  ammonia  it 
yields  ammonia  carbonate  and  chloroform.  By 
PCls  it  is  converted  into  trichloracetyl  chloride, 

ccig-co-ci. 

Chlbr  -a-cet-6ne,  s.  [Eng.  chlor(iue);  and  ace- 
tone.] 

Chem.:  Acetone  in  which  the  atoms  of  hydrogen 
have  been  replaced  by  those  of  chlorine.  Monochlor- 
acetone,  CH:J*CO'CH<>C1  is  prepared  by  the  action 
of  hypochlorous  acid  on  acetone.  It  is  a  colorless 
liquid,  boiling  at  119°. 

chlbr  -ae-a,  *.    [Gr.  chloros= green.] 

Bot.:  An  extensive  genus  of  terrestrial  orchids, 
exclusively  found  in  tho  southern  districts  of  South 
America.  Their  roots  are  coarse,  fascicled,  glutin- 
ous fibers.  The  leaves  are  all  radical.  The  scape 
is  clothed  with  thin  herbaceous  sheaths.  The  flowers 
grow  in  spikes  or  racemes  in  the  manner  of  the 
Green  Orchis,  are  greenish,  whitish,  or  yellow,  occa- 
sionally marked  by  deep  brown  specks.  Some 
thirty  or  forty  species  are  known,  none  of  which  are 
in  cultivation.  (Treas.  of  Bot.)  It  is  thought  in 
Chili  that  Chlorcea  disoides  promotes  the  flow  of 
milk. 

Chlbr'-al,  s.    [From  Eng.,  &c.,  chlor(ine);  -aL] 

Chem.:  C2HC13O  orCCl3.CO-H=trichlor<ildehyde. 
Chloral  is  a  colorless,  odorous,  oily  liquid,  boiling 
at  94°.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
Specific  gravity  1'5U2.  It  is  obtained  by  passing 
chloriue  gas  through  absolute  alcohol.  By  the 
action  of  caustic  potash  it  is  decomposed  into 
chloroform  and  formate  of  potassium.  It  changes 
on  keeping  into  a  solid  white  modification,  recon- 
verted into  a  liquid  by  heat.  With  water  it  forms 
a  crystalline  compound  called  hydrate  of  chloral, 
CC13.HC(OH)2.  It  is  used  to  adulterate  beer. 

chloral  hydrate,  *. 

Pharm.  (Chloral  Hydras):  A  white  crystalline 
substance,  forming  a  neutral  aqueous  solution  if 
free  from  HC1.  Its  solution  in  chloroform,  when 
shaken  up  with  sulphuric  acid,  remains  colorless  if 
no  oily  impurities  are  present;  100  grains  of  hydrate 
of  chloral  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water 
and  mixed  with  thirty  grains  of  slaked  lime  should 
yield,  when  carefully  distilled,  not  less  than  seventy 
grains  of  chloroform.  Chloral  is  used  in  medicine 
in  the  form  of  a  syrup.  t  It  produces  sleep,  but  only 
acts  as  an  anodyne  during  sleep,  the  pain  returning 
as  soon  as  the  patient  wakes.  It  is  used  to  quiet 
the  agitation  of  delirium  tremens,  acute  mania, 
and  severe  chorea ;  also  to  relax  muscular  spasms 
in  tetanus  and  strychnia  poisoning;  also  as  a  hyp- 
notic in  cases  where  opium  is  inadmissible.  It 
checks  nocturnal  restlessness  and  sweating  of 
phthisis,  and  gives  relief  in  some  cases  of  asthma 
and  pertussis.  But  a  full  dose  of  chloral  often  gives 
rise  to  dangerous  symptoms  of  cardiac  depression, 
followed  by  giddiness,  sickness,  delirium,  a  weak 
and  irregular  pulse,  pallor,  coldness  of  the  extremi- 
ties, lividity,  syncope,  and  death.  The  habitual  use 
of  this  drug  is  followed  by  profound  melancholy 
and  enfeoblement  of  will,  and  muscular  lassitude 
and  suicidal  insanity.  It  was  discovered  by  Dr.  O. 
Liebreich. 

Chlbr  -a-nll,  s.    [Eug.  cA7or(ine),and  anil(ine).] 

Chem.:  CeCl^O).  Tetrachloroquinone.  It  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of 
potassium,  on  aniline,  phenol,  isatin,  &c._  It  crys- 
tallizes in  golden-yellow  laminae,  which  are  insoluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  ether;  it  sub- 
limes at  150%  and  is  converted  byPGlgfnto  perch- 
loro-benzene,  CtX'lfi.  The  potassium  salt  of  chlor- 
anilic  acid,  C6<  l/WOK)  •>,  is  formed  by  dissolving 
chloranil  in  strong  potash  :  it  crystallizes  in  dark- 
red  needles,  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Chlbr-a-nll  -Ic,  a.    [Eng.  chloranil;  and  -ic.] 

chloranllic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  Chloranilic  acid,  dichlor-dioxy-quinone, 
CflClafOIDjOa,  is  formed  by  decomposing  the  potas- 
sium" salt  by  acids.  It  forms  reddish  crystalline 
scales. 

chlbr  an -I-line,  «.  [Eng.  chlor(ine),  and  fiiti~ 
line  (q.  v.).]  |  ANILINE. J 

Chem. :  By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  aniline, 
monochloraniline,  CpH^CKNHj),  dichloraniline, 
(V,H:!('lvNH..,  and  trichloraniline,  CeH^VNH^are 
obtained.  [Watts;  Diet.  Chem.) 

chlbr  an  -tha '-$£-»,  s.  pi-  [From  Mod.  Lat. 
chlortiuthtts  (q.  v.},  and  Lat.  tem.  pi.  adj.  Miff. 
-acea*.] 

Bot.:  Asmall  family  of  Dicotyledons,  with  flowers 
of  a  very  simple  structure,  allied  to  those  of  Piper- 
aceee  and  Saururacetp.  They  are  trees,  shrubs,  or 


chlorhydroquinones 

rarely  herbs,  with  opposite  leaves  connected  by 
sheathing  stipules.  The  minute  flowers  aro  in 
simple  or  branched  terminal  spikes,  often  articu- 
late as  inGnetum. 

chlbr-an  -thus,  s.  [Gr.  c/tJ6ros= green,  and  an~ 
tho8=a  flower.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  type  of  the  order 
Chloranthacew,  the  only  floral  envelope  of  which  is 
a  very  small  calyx,  consisting  of  one  scale  adhering 
to  tho  side  of  the  ovary.  The  apparently  single 
stamen,  which  is  the  most  remarkaolo  part  of  its 
structure,  consists  of  three,  the  central  one  of  which 
has  a  perfect  two-celled  anther,  and  the  other  two, 
one  on  each  side  of  it,  have  only  half  an  anther,  so 
that  they  are  only  one-celled,  or  the  two  lateral  half- 
anthers  may  be  deficient,  leaving  a  single  perfect 
stamen.  They  are  attached  to  the  side  of  the  ovary 
immediately  above  the  calyx.  They  are  natives  of 
Japan  and  China,  where  they  are  called  Chu-han, 
(Treas.  of  Bot.,  &c.) 

chlbr-an  -thy*,  s.    [CHLORAXTHTJS.] 
Bot.:  The  tendency   in   brightly   colored  petals 
when  decaying  to  become  green.    (Thome.) 

chlbr-ap  -a-tlte,  s.  [Eng,  cMor(itie),  and  a/>a- 
tite  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Apatite  (q.  v.),  in  which  the 
proportion  of  chlorine  is  excessive. 

Chlbr-ar  -fcy'r-lte,  s.  [Gr.  chlnro8=grecn  ;  araij- 
ros=silver;  and  Eng.  suff.  -iff  \Min.\.  \ 

Min.:  A.  mineral  consisting  of  silver  and  chlorine* 
(Brit.Mu*.  Cat.) 

chlbr-as  -ter,  «.  [Gr.  chlnros= green,  and  aster 
=  a  star.] 

ZoQl.:  A  genus  of  Infusoria,  of  the  family  Mona- 
dina,  having  a  single  mouth  (?)  terminal,  a  single 
frontal  eye-spot,  no  tail,  and  the  middle  of  the  body 
with  radiate  warty  processes.  (Griff.  <£•  ffenfrey.) 

chlbr-as  -tr6-lite,  s.  [Gr.  o/ifo?-os=green.  astfr 
or  astron—&  star,  and  Eng.  suff.  -lite  (Min.),  from 
lithos=R  stone.] 

Min.;  A  light  bluish-greeu  mineral,  found  on  the 
banks  of  Lake  Superior,  in  small  rounder!  pebbles, 
It  receives  a  fine  polish.  Hardness,  5*5-6 ;  specific 
gravity,  3'180. 

chltir  -ate,  «.  [In  Fr.  chlorate,  from  Eng.,  &c.» 
r/ttor(me),and  sufr.  -ate  (Chem.)  (q.v.).]  [('HLORIO 
ACID.] 

Chlorate  of  potassium : 

1.  Chem.:  KClO.-j.    Obtained  by  passing  a  current 
of  chlorine  gas  through  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of 
potassium  and  slaked  lime,  K»CO3-H>Ta(OH)  >-f*>('l» 
=2KClO.i-j-5CaCl2*fCaCO3-f6Hop.     The   car&onate 
of  calcium  is  removed  by  filtration,  and  on  evapo- 
rating the  solution  tho  potassium  chlorate  separates 
out  in  colorless  transparent  anhydrous  six-sided 
plates;   water  dissolves  only  3'3  parts  of  the  salt 
at  0  C.     It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.    When  heated, 
potassium  chlorate  is  decomposed  thus  2K(.'lO;t= 
KClO^+Kd-f-Oa ;  on  increasing  the  heat  tho  pot;i-- 
sium   perchlorate   is   decomposed— KC1O4  =  KC1  r 
2Oa.    [('HLOEIC  ACID.] 

2.  Pharm t   (Potassa?-  Chloras} :  It  is  given  in  th<* 
form  of  Trochisci  Potassce   Chloratis  (Chlorate  i-f 
Potassium  Lozenges).    Chlorate  of  potassium  acts' 
as  a  refrigerant  and  diuretic;  it  exerts  a  powerful 
action  upon  the  mucous  membranes  when  used  a  - 
a  gargle  in  cases  of  severe  tonsilitis,  Ac.    It  is  the 
best  remedy  for  salivation  whether  produced  by 
mercurial  agency  or  from  use.  of  other  drugs.    In 
such  cases  it  should  be  freely  taken  into  the  system 
both  in  solution  and  by  use,  in  lieu  of  salt  on  the 
food. 

chlbr-e  -a,  K.    [CHLORCEA.] 

chlbr  -eth-ane,*.  [Eng.,Ao.,cJUor(fn«);e*Aan«J 

f'ht'w.;  C^Hr.d.    [CHLORIC  ETHER.] 

chlor  -Sth-ene,  s.  [En9.,Jbo.,cJUor(inc);  rtht  *'<•.] 

Chcni.:  C,H:iCl.  A  gas  liquifying  at  18  .  It  ha9 
an  alliaceous  odor. 

Chlbr-et  1C,  *.  [Eng.  rhlorit(e);  -ic.]  Resem- 
bling  or  containing  chlorite. 

fchlbr  -hy-drlC,  (t.  [From  Eng.  chlor(im''\.  and 
hydro  t  in  compos.,  from  Gr.  hydor  =  water.] 
[CHLORIUE.] 

chlorhydric  acid,  *.    [CHLORIDE.] 

chlbr'  hy-drln§,  «.  pi.  [Eng.,  fac^chlorhydr.  £c), 
and  (glycer)in(c).] 

Oteni. :  Ethers  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  glycerine-  monachlorhydrin  C^HitOH  i  >('!.  di- 
chlorhydrin  CaH-,(OH)Cl-.  By  the  action  <">f  P(  1 , 
on  glycerine,  trichlorhydrin  CftHfidj  hits  l>i-en  ob- 
tained, Kthers  of  glycerine  end  in  in.  [DlOHLOtt- 

HVDKIN.] 

chlbr  h?-dr6  quln  -ones,  "•  PL  tEng.,  A-c., 
rhlor(in<-  > ;  kydroquinoncf.] 

Chem.:  Substitution  compounds  of  hydroanioone. 

OTT 
C6H4  <Q[J»  the  (OH)2  occupying  the  position  in 

the  benzene  ring,  1-4.    They  are  obtained  by  the 
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reduction  of  the  corresponding  chloroquinones 
with  sulphurous  acid.  C«H>Cl>iOH)>  melts  at  1.V-  ; 
)]  at  134' ;  and  CsCi;(OH)2  at  2(10  . 


chlbr'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  chlor(ine) ;  -ic.]  Pertaining 
to  or  containing  chlorine. 

chloric  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  HC1O3.  A  monobasic  acid  obtained  by 
decomposing  barium  chlorate,  BatClOsJj,  by  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  decanting  the  clearliquid.  It 
oxidizes  organic  matter  rapidly.  When  boiled  it 

fives  off  O-2  and  Cl?,  and  perchloric  acid  is  formed, 
t  forms  salts  called  chlorates;   they  are  soluble, 
and  give  no  precipitate  with  AgN'Oj.    Potassium 
chlorate  explodes  when  triturated  with  sulphur  or 

Ehosphorus  in  a  mortar.  It  is  used  in  the  manu- 
icture  of  fireworks,  percussion  caps,  and  lucifer 
matches.  Chlorates  wnen  heated  on  charcoal  defla- 
grate. When  heated  strongly  they  give  off  oxygen 
and  are  converted  into  chlorides  whichgive  a  white 
precipitate  with  argentic  nitrate.  Heated  with 
strong  HjSOj  they  give  off  CloOj  with  explosive  vio- 
lence. Hydrochloric  acid  liberates  euchlorine,  an 
explosive  mixture  of  chlorine  and  chlorine  tetrox- 
ide;  it  is  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent,  used  to 
de>troy  organic  matter. 

chloric  ether,  s. 

1.  Chem.:  C2H-,C1,  or  CHj.CHiCl.    Ethyl  chloride, 
Chlorethane,    also    called   Hydrochloric   ether,  a 
monatomic  haloid  ether  formed  by  substitution  of 
an  atom  of  chlorine  for  an  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the 
hydrocarbon  ethane  by  the  direct  action  of  chlorine. 
It  also  can  be  prepared  by  the  union  of  hydrochloric 
aciil  with  ethene,  CjHi,  and  by  distilling  at  a  gentle 
heat  alcohol  saturated  with  dry  hydrochloric  acid 
gas      It  is  a  thin,  colorless,  volatile  liquid,  boiling 
at  12'5°.     By  the  action  of  hot  aqueous  caustic 
potash,  it  is  resolved  into  ethyl  alcohol  and  potas- 
sium  chloride;    with   alcoholic   potash   it   forms 
ethylic  ether.  O>H-,'O.C>H;,.  Heated  with  soda-lime, 
it  yields  ethener  C.H4.  " 

2.  Pharm..  The  so-called  chloric  ether,  used  in 
medicine,  is  only  a  solution  of  one  fluid  ounce  of 
chloroform  in  nineteen  fluid   ounces  of  rectified 
spirit  of  wine     It  is  given  as  a  narcotic  and  anti- 
spasmodic,  and  is  a  valuable  sedative  in  neuralgia. 

tch!6  -ri-date, «'.  t.  [Eng.  chlorid(e),  and  verbal 
suff.  -ate.]  To  treat  or  prepare  with  a  chloride. 

chlbr -ide,  s.  [Eng.  chlor(ic),  and  suff.  -ide 
(q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  compound  of  chlorine  with  an  element, 
or  radical.  Hydrogen  chloride,  H.Cl=Hydrochloric 
acid  =  Chlorhydric  acid  =  Muriatic  acid.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  is  a  colorless  gas.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water;  450  volumes  dissolve  at  15'.  It  fumes 
strongly  in  damp  air.  It  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
diffused  daylight  on  a  mixture  of  H  and  Cl,  al.-o  by 
the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  sodium 
chloride ;  it  can  be  collected  over  mercury ;  it  is 
condensed  into  a  colorless  liquid  by  a  pressure  of  40 
atmospheres  at  10'  C.  Specific  gravity,  1'Zl.  Its 
solution  in  water  (commonly  called  hydrochloric 
acid  i  is  easily  obtained  by  distilling  common  salt 
NaCl  with  sulphuric  acid.  Muriatic  acid  is  an  im- 
pure solution  of  HC1,  containing  iron,  arsenic, 
organic  matter,  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  obtained 
in  large  quantities  in  the  preparation  of  sodium 
carbonate.  The  hydrogen  in  hydrochloric  acid  can 
be  replaced  by  metals,  forming  metallic  chlorides 
(see  the  different  metals).  Soluble  chlorides  are 
detected  by  their  giving  a  white  precipitate  with 
silver  nitrate  which  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid 
but  soluble  in  ammonia.  Chlorides  heated  witli 
strong  HjSOj  and  MnOj  give  off  chlorine. 

Chloride  of  antimony  Kolutioit : 

Pharm.:  Antimouii  Chlaridi  Liquor.  A  heavy 
yellowish-red  liquid.  Specific  gravity,  1'47.  It  con- 
sists of  terchloride  of  antimony,  SbCl3,  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid;  on  theaddition  of  water  it  gives 
a  precipitate  of  oxychloride,  SbOCl;  this,  treated 
with  sodium  carbonate,  is  converted  into  the  oxide 


...Oj.  [ANTIMONY.]  Chloride  of  antimony  is  a 
werful  caustic  and  escharotic,  and  is  applied  to 
cancerous  growths  and  poisonous  wounds.  The 
oxide  of  antimony,  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of 
calcium  phosphate,  is  a  substitute  for  "James1 
powder."  It  is  given  when  the  diaphoretic  and 
flightly  alterative  effects  of  antimony  are  required 
in  a  mild  form. 
Chloride  of  n  itrogen : 

Chem. :  NCI*    An  oily  explosive  liquid,  specific 
•avity  1'65,  obtained  by  the  action  of  excess  of 


gr  , 

chlorine  on  ammonium  chloride  solution ;  also  by 
su^iwndinga  piece  of  ammonium  chloride  in  a  solu- 
tion of  hypochlorous  acid,  NH4Cl-:iHCK)=HCl+ 
N('ls+3H)O.  Tliis  danoeroOB  substance  is  clecom- 
]>o-<-d  violently  by  genus  beat,  or  by  contact  with 
fat,  &c.  By  some  chemists  it  is  thought  to  contain 
hydrogen.  It  is  ammonia  XHs  in  whieh  tin'  H  is 
n-pljiced  by  Cl. 

Chloride  of  sodium : 

1.  Chem.:  XaCl.  sodium  chloride  or  common  salt. 
|  SODIUM.) 


'1.  Plifirm,:  Sodii  Chloridum.  It  occurs  in  trans- 
parent cubes  or  in  small  white  grains.  It  is  soluble 
in  three  parts  of  cold  water,  and  its  solubility 
increases  very  slightly  with  rise  of  temperature;  it 
is  partly  precipitated  by  HC1.  It  is  nearly  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  and  fuses  at  776%  and  at  higher  temper- 
atures volatilizes.  It  is  a  necessary  article  of  food, 
and  occurs  in  the  blood  and  other  animal  fluids; 
a  deficiency  causes  disease.  Chloride  of  sodium 
in  large  doses  acts  as  an  emetic,  purgative,  and 
anthelmintic ;  in  milder  doses  it  is  a  slight  stimu- 
lant and  alterative.  Externally  it  is  applied  as  a 
stimulant  and  rubefacient.  Sponging  with  salt 
water  is  good  for  rheumatism  and  joint  affections. 

Chloride  of  zinc  solution : 

Pharm.:  Liquor  Zinci  Chloridi.  A  solution  of 
chloride  of  zinc,  ZnClj,  which  applied  externally 
acts  as  an  irritant  and  astringent ;  when  mixed  into 
a  paste  with  gypsum  it  is  applied  as  a  powerful 
escharotic  to  malignant  ulcers.  A  solution  of  chlor- 
ide of  zinc,  specific  gravity  2,  is  used  as  a  deodorizer 
and  disinfectant  under  the  name  of  "  Sir  W.  Bur- 
nett's solution."  Jonas  Hutchinson  has  propounded 
the  use  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  in  cases  of 
gonorrhoea  and  in  various  specific  diseases  the  origin 
and  continuance  of  which  are  dependent  upon  the 
presence  of  bacilli. 

Chlbr  Id'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  chlorid(e) ;  -ic.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  containing  chloride. 

Chlb'r  -Id-Ize,  r.  t.  [Eng.  chloridie), ;  -ize.]  The 
same  as  CHLOHIDATE  (q.  v.). 

chlbr-Im -St-rf,  chlbr-om -St-rf,  «.  [Eng. 
chlorine;  Gr.  metron  =  a  measure.]  The  method  of 
determining  the  amount  of  chlorine  in  a  sample 
of  bleaching  powder. 

"  He  [Gay-Lussac]  now  prescribes  as  the  preferable 
plan  of  chlurometry,  to  pour  very  slowly  from  H  graduated 
glass*  tnbe  a  standard  solution  of  the  chloride,  to  be 
tested  upon  a  determinate  quantity  of  arseniouK  acid  dis- 
solved in  muriatic  acid,  till  the  whole  arsenious  be  con- 
verted iuto  the  arsenic  acids."—  I're.  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures  and  Mint*. 

Chlb'r  -In-a-ted,  a.    Impregnated  with  chlorine. 

chlorinated  lime,  s. 

Pharm.:  Calx  Chlorata.  A  mixture  of  calcium 
hypochlorite,  Ca(ClO)2,  with  calcium  chloride, 
CaClo.  A  whitish  powder  is  obtained  by  passing 
chlorine  gas  over  loosely-spread-out  hydrate  of 
calcium.  Its  solution  (Liquor  Calcis  Chloratce)  is 
formed  by  adding  one  pound  of  the  solid  to  160  fluid 
ounces  of  distilled  water.  It  is  used  as  a  disinfect- 
ant and  in  the  preparation  of  chloroform. 

Chlbr  In  a  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  cMorin(e);  -ation.] 
A  process  for  the  extraction  of  gold  by  exposure 
of  the  auriferous  material-  to  chlorine  gas.  First 
introduced  by  Plattner.  The  following  conditions 
are  necessary :  (1)  The  gold  must  be  in  a  metallic 
state.  (2)  There  must  be  no  other  substance  in  the 
charge  which  would  combine  with  free  chlorine. 
(3)  The  chlorine  must  have  no  impurities  which 
would  dissolve  other  metals  or  bases.  (4)  No  reac- 
tion must  be  induced  which  would  cause  precipita- 
tion of  the  gold  before  the  termination  of  the 
process.  The  process  with  quartz  and  free  gold 
does  not  involve  roasting,  but  the  latter  process  is 
necessary  with  ores  containing  sulphurets  and 
arseniurets.  In  the  chloriuation  process,  the  ore  is 
sifted  into  a  wooden  vat  lined  witli  pitch,  and  hav- 
ing a  false  bottom,  beneath  which  the  gas  is  admit- 
teu.  The  top  is  luted  on  and  the  gas  admitted , 
when  the  gas  begins  to  escape  at  a  hole  of  observa- 
tion in  the  lid,  it  is  the  signal  that  the  air  is  ejected 
and  the  hole  is  then  closed.  The  gas  is  continually 
passed  into  the  mass  for  (say)  eighteen  hours, 
according  to  the  coarseness  of  the  gold ;  the  coyer 
is  removed  and  water  introduced,  and  the  solution 
drawn  off  into  the  precipitation  vat.  The  gold  is 
precipitated  by  sulphate  of  iron,  the  supernatant 
liquor  decanted.  The  sediment  is  a  brown  powder 
which  is  filtered  upon  paper  dried  in  an  iron  or 
porcelain  vessel,  smelted  to  a  metallic  regulus  in 
clay  crucibles,  a  little  borax,  salt,  and  nitrate  of 
potash  being  used  as  fluxes. 

chlbr  -In-dln,  s.    [CHLORISATYDE.] 

Chlbr  -Ine,  a.  [Ger.  chlor;  Fr.  chlorir,  from  Gr. 
chloros  —  pale-green,  light-green,  greenish-yellow, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ine  (Chem.\.\ 

\.  Chem.:  A  monatomic  element.  Symbol  Cl. 
Atomic  weight,  35'5.  Discovered  by  Scheele  in  1774. 
It  was  thought  by  Berthollet  to  contain  oxygen, 
and  was  called  by  him  oxumuriatic  acid.  It  \yas 
found  to  be  an  element  by  Davy  in  1810.  Chlorine 
is  a  yellow-green  incombustible  gas.  It  has  a 
powerful  irritating  smell,  and  attacks  violently  the 
mucous  membranes  and  the  lungs.  It  is  very  solu- 
ble in  water,  acts  strongly  on  metals,  and  is  best 
collected  by  displacement.  Specific  gravity,  2'47. 
At  the  pressure  of  five  atmospheres  it  is  condensed 
into  a  heavy  yellow  liquid.  It  is  obtained  by  heat- 
ing common  salt,  sodium  chloride,  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  black  oxide  of  manganese.  It  combines 
\vithhydrogentoform  hydrochloric  acid,  with  an 


explosion  in  direct  sunlight  or  when  fire  is  applied 
to  a  mixture  of  the  two  gases,  but  slowly  in  diffused 
daylight.  A  solution  of  it  in  water  is  gradually 
converted  in  the  sunlight  into  HC1  with  liberation 
of  oxygen.  A  lightea  caudle  burns  in  Cl  with  a 
smoky  flame.  Phosphorus,  antimony,  arsenic,  and 
turpentine  take  fire  in  chlorine.  Chlorine  destroys 
animal  and  vegetable  matter;  and  forms  addition 
and  substitution  compounds  with  organic  com- 
pounds ;  an  aqueous  solution  of  it  has  powerful 
bleaching  properties.  It  is  also  a  powerful  disin- 
fectant. It  occurs  in  nature  in  the  form  of  metallic 
chlorides.  Three  oxides  of  chlorine  are  known, 


o;23;. 

2.  Pharm.:  Chlorine  is  used  in  pharmacy  as 
Liquor  Chlori,  a  solution  of  chlorine  in  water  ;  and 
as  Vapor  Chlori,  inhalation  of  chlorine.  Free 
chlorine  gas  acts  as  a  powerful  stimulant  or  irri- 
tant, according  to  its  state  of  dilution  ;  it  is  used  in 
cases  of  chronic  bronchitis  and  phthisis.  A  diluted 
solution  is  used  as  a  gargle  for  ulcerated  tonsils  ; 
and  as  a  lotion  to  foul  ulcers,  and  in  some  skin  dis- 
eases. 

chlorine  monoxide,  s. 

Chem.  :  Cl^O.  A  colorless  gas  obtained  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  cooled  precipitated  mercuric 
oxide;  it  can  be  condensed  to  a  red  liquid,  which 
explodes  on  elevation  of  temperature.  It  has 
powerful  bleaching  properties.  It  dissolves  in 
water  and  forms  hypochlorous  acid  ;  this  acid  forms 
salts  called  hypochlorites.  These  salts  can  also  be 
obtained  by  passing  chlorine  gas  into  cold  solu- 
tions of  alkalies,  or  alkaline  carbonates,  or  over 
hydrates  of  calcium,  &c.  Bleaching-powder  is  thus 
prepared. 

chlorine  tetroxide,  s. 

Chem.:  CljOj,  a  dark  yellow  explosive  gas,  which 
can  be  condensed  to  a  red  liquid.  It  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  chlorate  of 
potassium  It  is  absorbed  by  caustic  potash  solu- 
tion, forming  a  chlorate  and  a  chlorite. 

chlorine  trioxide,  chlorous  oxide,  chlorous 
anhydride,  s. 

Chem.  :  CliO3,  a  greenish-yellow  gas,  obtained  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  potassium  chlorate,  nitric 
acid,  and  arsenic  triqxide.  Itcan  becondensedinto 
a  very  explosive  liquid  ;  the  gas  explodes  at  50%  and 
is  decomposed  by  sunlight.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
forming  a  crystalline  hydrate  which  is  gradually 
converted  into  chlorous  acid. 

chlbr-In-lze,  ?.  r.  [Eng.  chlorinW:  -ize.]  To 
treat  or  prepare  with  chlorine. 

chlor  -In-ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CHLOHINIZE.] 

*Chlbr  -I-6-dlne,  s.    [Eng.  chlor(ine)    iodine.] 

Chem.  :  A  compound  of  chlorine  and  iodine,  as 
iodine  chloride,  IC1.  [IODINE.] 

Chlbr  -Is,  s.  [Gr.  cWori«=a  bird  with  a  greenish 
belly,  from  chloroe—gr&Gn.] 

/.'»'.  :  A  genus  of  grasses,  the  typical  one  of  the 
tribe  Chloridece.  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  spikes 
of  inflorescence  being  in  finger-like  fascicles,  rarely 
two,  or  only  one.  Flowers  polygamous  ;  glumes 
two,  containing  from  two  to  six  florets  ;  lower  flow- 
ers one  to  threej  hermaphrodite  ;  stamens  three,  and 
styles  two.  Sixty-two  species  are  described  in 
Steudel's  "  SynopsiSj"  and  these  are  mostly  natives 
of  warm,  dry  countries.  Chloris  radiata  is  a  pretty 
annual  grass,  frequently  cultivated  in  greenhouses 
for  the  sake  of  its  ornamental  and  curious  appear- 
ance. 

chlbr-Is-at  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  chlorisat(in)  ;  -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  chlorisatin  (q.  v.). 

chlorisatic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  CSHBC1NO.-,.  The  potassium  salt  of  this 
acid  is  obtained  by  mixing  solutions  of  caustic 
potash  and  chlorisatin.  It  crystallizes  in  yellow 
needles,  which  are  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid 
with  precipitation  of  chlorisatin. 

chlbr-Is  -a-tln,  s.    [Eng.  chlor(lne),  and  isatin.] 

[ISATIN.] 

Chem.:  CsA^lNOj.  Obtained  by  passing  chlorine 
into  tepid  water  in  which  isatin,  or  powdered  in- 
digo, is  suspended.  It  is  purified  by  crystallization 
from  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in  orange  prisms,  hav- 
ing]a  disagreeable  odor. 

chlbr-Is  -a-tyde,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  chlor(ine);  isa- 
tyde  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.  :  A  white  or  yellowish  powder,  deposited 
on  cooling  when  chlorisatin  has  been  dissolved, 
with  heat,  in  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  by  heat  is  resolved 
into  chlorisatin  water,  a  new  compound  appear- 
ing as  a  violet-colored  powder,  and  termed  Chlorin- 
din. 

chlbr-I'SO  -ma,  s.  [Gr.  chluros  =  green,  and 
soimi  =  a  body.  1 

Ornith.:  A  sub-genus  of  the  Myotherina?.  or  Ant- 
thrushes,  separated  by  Swainson  from  the  Pitta  of 
Temminck.  tCraig.) 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cflr,     rtle,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


chlorite 

chlor  -ite,  <t.  [Gr.  rhlijriti*  =  n  grass-green -tour. 
from  cMOrus:=green,  and  Eng.,  ic.,  suff.  -ite  (Mm. ' 
(Q.V.).] 

1.  Mineralogy: 

til  The  same  as  RAPIDOLITE  (q.  v.). 

(2)  The  same  as  PENNINITE  iq.  v.). 

(3)  The  same  as  CLIXOCHLORE  (q.  v.). 
Ferruginous  Chlorite : 

Min.:  The  same  as  DELESSITE  (q.  v.). 

2.  Chem.  (PI.) :  Salts  of  chlorous  acid.    They  can 
be  obtained  by  passing  chlorine  trioxide  into  alka- 
line solutions ;  also  by  the  action  of  CloOj  on  bases. 
They  are  mostly  soluble  in  water.    Chlorites  of  lead 
«nd  silver  are  insoluble,  and  are  obtained  by  double 
decomposition. 

chlorite  schist,  .-. 

Geol.:  A  green  slaty  rock,  in  which  chlorite  is 
abundant  in  foliated  plates,  usually  blended  with 
minute  grains  of  quartz  or  sometimes  with  felspar 
or  mica.  It  is  often  associated  with  or  even  gradu- 
ates into  gneiss  and  clay-slate.  (Lyell.) 

chlorite  slate,  ». 

Geol. :  The  same  as  chlorite  schist,  or  if  there  is 
any  difference,  then  in  the  slates  the  laminations 
are  finer. 

chlorite  spar,  «.    [In  Ger.  chloritspath.] 

Min. :  An  old  name  for  Chloritoid  (q.  v.). 

Chlbr-It  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  chlorit(e) ;  -to.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  containing  chlorite. 

chloritic  sand,  s. 

Ceol. :  Sand  colored  by  an  admixture  of  the 
simple  mineral  glaucouite. 

chloritic  series,  s. 

Geol. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Oreensand 
beds,  but  the  mineral  is  glauconite. 

chlb'r  -It-fild,  «.  [Eng.  chlorite,  and  Gr.  eidos= 
appearance.] 

Min.:  A  monoclinic  or  triclinic  chlorite-like 
mineral,  of  a  dark-gray,  greenish-gray  to  black 
color.  It  is  brittle,  and  has  a  double  refraction. 
Hardness,  5'5-6;  specific  gravity,  :i'r>-3'6. 

chlb'r  -6,  in  compos.    [Gr.  cMoros=green.] 

1.  yat.  Science:  In  composition  frequently  used 
a*  a  prefix  to   scientific  words,   and   indicating  a 
bright  grass-green  color. 

2.  C'hem.:   Compounds  in    which    chlorine    has 
replaced  some  other  element,  as  hydrogen,   with- 
out altering  the  constitution  of  the  compound,  as 
clilorq-benzene,  CeHjCl.    The  n  is  often  omitted,  and 
chlor  is  used. 

chloro-argentotype, ... 

Photog.:  A.  photographic  agent  prepared  by 
moistening  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a  solution  of 
common  salt,  and  then  dipping  it  in  a  bath  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  Taking  out  a  thin  film  of  the 
latter  substance  it  becomes  extremely  sensitive  to 
tight. 

chloro-benzene,  s. 

i 'htm.:  Monochlor-benzene  or  phenyl  chloride, 
t  ',,H-,C1.  It  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
benzene,  or  of  PClr,  on  phenol.  It  boils  at  132  . 
it'onsult  H'atts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

chloro-calcite,  K. 

Min.:  Calcite  with  chlorine  in  its  coiuix>sition. 
.  Br«.  Mus.  fnt.) 

chloro-naplithalene,  .-•. 

i 'hum.:  Monochlornaphthalene,  C'ioH;Cl,  dichlo- 
ronaphthaleue  Cit»Hi;Cl_>,  <fcc.  The  chloronaph- 
tlialenes  are  obtained  by  boiling  the  chlorides  of 
naphthalene  with  alcoholic  potash,  which  removes 
Ht'l.  These,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlor- 
ine, form  addition  products,  and  by  again  boiling 
these  with  alcoholic  potash  it  removes  more  IIC1, 
and  a  more  highly  chlorinated  substitution  com- 
pound is  obtained. 

chloro-phenol. ». 

f'hem.:  Phenol  ('cH-.(OH).  in  which  hydrogen  has 
been  replaced  by  chlorine,  as  Monochlorophedfcl 
C,,1LC1(OH).  Dichloniphcnol  C,,H:;CL(OH),  and 
Tricnlorophenol  CtiH_.Cl:t<,OH.)  are  obtained  by  ac- 
tion of  chlorine  on  phenol.  Pentachlorpheuol  or 
perehlorphenol.  C,hCl-i.OHi,  crystallizes  in  lon« 
colorless  needles  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It 
melts  at  1*7"  Concentrated  nitric  acid  converts  it 

into  tetrachlorquimme  C(CU<Q>i  When  distilled 
witli  PCI.-,  it  yields  C,,C1,,  hexa-chlor  Ixmzene. 

chloro-picrin,  x. 

Chem.:  \  compound  formed  by  di.-tilling  picric 
acid  with  chloride  of  lime  and  water.  Chloro- 
picrin,  Nitro-trichlor-methane,  Nitro^chloroform 
ClNOaJCls.  Also  obtained  by  distilling  chloral 
with  strong  nitric  acid  ;  also  by  distilling  a  mixture 
of  methyl  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  over  a  mixtllre 
of  sodium  chloride  and  potassium  nitrate.  It  is  an 
oily  liquid,  boiling  at  ll'JJ.  It  is  reduced  to  methyl- 
amine  CHvH/N  by  tlie  action  of  iron  filings  and 
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acetic  acid.  Ohloro-picrin  heatod  with  alcoholic 
ammonia  is  converted  intoguapidine  hydrochloride 
<'H.-,NVH('l.  When  heated  with  sodium  ethylate 
it  is  converted  into  ethylic  orthocarbonate 
C(0-C2H5)4. 

chloro-quinones, «.  /)/. 

Chem. :  Substances  formed  by  the  action  of  chlor- 
ine on  1 111  in  one.  CeH4<Q>  ;  monochloroquiuone, 

CtfHsOlOo.  Dicliloroquinone,  C^H^Cl^G-i,  is  formed 
by  action  of  hypochlorous  anhydride,  CljO.  on  ben- 
zene; and  by  heating  trichlorophenol,  Ci.HoCMOH), 
with  nitric  acid,  it  forms  large  yellow  prisms,  melt- 
ing at  12(1'.  Trichloroquinone,  C6HC13O>,  is  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  chromyl  chloride,  CrO->Clj, 
on  benzene,  CsHo.  It  crystallizes  in  large  laimnse, 
melting  at  166  .  Tetrashloroquiuone,  CtCl4O>. 
[CHLOEAXIL.] 

chloro-toluene,  x. 

Chem.:  Chlorotoluene,  or  Tolyl  Chloride, 
CiiH^Cl'CH.-i,  occurs  in  three  modifications,  Para- 
chlortoluene,  1-4,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  toluene  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  it  is  a  liquid, 
boiling  at  160°.  By  oxidation  with  chromic  acid 
mixture  it  yields  parachlorbenzoic  acid.  When 
chlorine  acts  on  boiling  toluene,  benzyl  chloride, 
C6H5-CH2C1,  is  formed.  (See  Watu:  Diet.  Cliem.) 

chlor  6  ben  zo  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  chlor(ine),  and 
btnzoic.] 

chlorobenzoic  acid,  .-•. 

Chem.:  C.iH^TCO'OH.  Benzoic  acid  in  which 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  chlorine. 

Chlor  6  Chrqm  Ic,  a.  [From  Eng.  chloro,  and 
chromic.  |.  Having  chromium  and  chlorine  in  its 
composition. 

chlorochromic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CrO-jClo.  Dioxychloride  of  chromium, 
chromyl  chloride^  obtained  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  on  a  dry  mixture  of  potassium  dichro- 
mate  and  chloride  of  sodium.  A  heavy  red  liquid, 
giving  off  red  vapors.  Specific  gravity,  1'71 ;  boil- 
ing at  118%  decomposed  by  water  into  chromic  and 
hydrochloric  acids.  Slowly  passed  through  a  glass 
tube  heated  to  low  redness  it  deposits  rhombo- 
hedralj  dark-green,  hard  crystals  of  sesquioxide  of 
chromium. 

Chlbr-6-Chro  -us,  s.  [Gr.  cft(oros=pale-green  ; 
chroia,  c/ird8=skin.]  Having  a  green  skin. 

Chlbr-6-c5c  -cum,  8.  [Gr.  c/i/oro«=pale-green, 
and  kokkos^a  kernel.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Algals,  order  Palmellaceap. 
Chlorococcum  vulqare  consists  of  extremely  minute 
cells,  multiplying  into  twos  and  fours,  with  no  gel- 
atinous substratum  and  no  zoospores.  It  often 
covers  pieces  of  unpainted  timber  and  the  trunks  of 
old  trees,  300  millions  of  individuals  on  a  square 
inch.  (Griff.  <£  Henfrey.) 

chlor  -6  form  (Eng.),  chlbr-6  f6r  -mum  (Mod. 
Lat.),8.  [Eng.,  <fcc.,  chlor(ine),  and  form(ic),  from 
Lat.  formica—au  ant.] 

1.  Chem.:    CHClj,    trichloromothane,    methenyl 
chloride,    terchloride   of    fonnyl.     Chloroform    is 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  sun  s  rays  on  a  mixture 
of  chlorine  and  marsh  gas ;  also  by  the  action  of 
caustic  potash  on  chloral  or  chloracetic  acid,  or  by 
the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  tetrachloride  of 
carbon.    It  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  distilling 
water  and  alcohol  with  bleachiiig-powder.    Chloro- 
form is  a  colorless,  mobile,  heavy,  ethereal  liquid. 
Specific  gravity,  1'5.    It   boils   at  62' ;    its  vapor 
density  is  four  times  that  of  air ;  it  is  nearly  insolu- 
ble in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol.     It 
has  a  sweet  taste.    It  dissolves  caoutchouc,  resins, 
fats,  alkaloids, &c.    It  should  not  be  exposed  to  tiie 
light,  as  it  may  decompose,  hydrochloric  acid  and 
chlorine  being  set  free. 

2.  Pharm.:  Chloroform  is  used  in  medicine,  dis- 
solved in  alcohol,  under  the  name  of  chloric  ether, 
as  a  stimulant.    Chloroform  taken  internally  acts 
as  a  narcotic,  sedative,  and  antispasmodic.  and  is 
given  in  cases  of  asthma,  colic,  and  cholera,  also  for 
neuralgia.  Linimentum  Chloniformi,  equal  parts  of 
chloroform  and  camphor  liniment,  is  used  exter- 
nally to  allay  pain  and  irritation  in  neuralgia  and 
itching. 

3.  Surgery  rf-  Mitlirifi'ry :  The  vapor  of  chloroform, 
when  innaled  for  some  time,  produces  a  temporary 
insensibility  to  pain.  Inhaled  in  small  doses  it  pro- 
duces pleasurable  inebriation,  followed  by  drowsi- 
ness;  in  larger  doses  it  causes   loss    of   voluntary 
motion,  suspension  of  mental  faculties,  with  slight 
contraction  of   the   muscles   and    rigidity   of   the 
limbs;  then  if  ttie  inhalation  is  continued  a  com- 
plete relaxation    of   the  voluntary  muscles  takes 
place,  but  if  carried  too  far  it  causes  dangerous 
symptoms  of  apnoea  or  of  syncope,  and  the  patient 
must  be  restored  by  artificial  respiration.    Chloro- 
form should  not   be   administered  to    person-    .-u- 
fering   from    cerebral   disease    or  organic  cardiac 
affection.  Dr. Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  in  It4~,  began 
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to  employ  the  vapor  as  a  means  of  producing  anaes- 
thesia or  insensibility,  partial  or  complete,  in 
certain  surgical  operations  and  painful  diseases, 
as  well  as  in  ordinary  obstetric  practice.  Its  use 
in  the  latter  class  of  cases,  unless  in  extreme 
instances,  is  to  be  reprobated. 

chlbr-6-form-i-za -tion,  s.  [Eng.  chloroform; 
-ization.] 

•s'"/'f/.-'  The  aggregate  of  aneesthetic  phenomena 
resulting  from  the  inhalation  of  chloroform.  (Ogil- 
vie.) 

Chlor-4-go  -nl-um,  ».  [Gr.  rAf.»ras=pale-green, 
and  9«nia=an  angle.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  tne  infusorial  family  Astasiaea 
of  Ehrenberg.  It  consists  of  a  red  eye-spot,  a  tail, 
and  two  anterior  filaments.  Chlorogonium  euchlo- 
rum  is  found  in  enormous  numbers  in  pools  and 
puddles,  sometimes  as  many  as  10,000  being  in  a 
single  drop.  (Griff.  *  Henfrey.) 

chlbr-6-meT-an,  «.  [Gr.  chloros  =  green,  and 
melon,  neut.  )iiefan=blac£.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  CRONSTEDTITE  (q.  v.). 

chlor-om  -et-5r,  *.  [Eng  chlor(ide) ;  Gr  metron 
=a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  testing  the  decol- 
orizing or  bleaching  powers  of  samples  of  chloride 
of  lime.  Ure's  process  consists  in  adding  liquor  of 
ammonia  of  a  known  strength,  tinged  with  litmus, 
to  a  solution  of  a  given  weight  of  the  chloride  under 
examination  until  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  is  neu- 
tralized, which  is  known  by  the  color  being  de- 
stroyed. From  the  quantity  of  ammonia  consumed 
the  strength  of  the  sample  is  estimated. 

chlor -6  me  thane,  s.  [Eng.  chloro;  meth(yl); 
-one.] 

Chem.:  CHsCl.  A  colorless,  odorous  gas,  obtained 
when  equal  volumes  of  marsh  gas  CH4  and  Cl  are 
exposed  to  reflected  sunlight,  or  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  NaCl^wood  spirit,  and  sulphuric  acid. 
Exposed  to  sunlight  with  excess  of  chlorine,  it  is 
converted  into  CH^Clj,  then  CHC13,  and  finally  into 
CC14- 

chlor-Sm  -et-rjf,  s.    [('HLORIMETKV.] 

Chlor  -4-mfs,  s.  [Gr.  cfcforos=green ;  and  mys= 
a  mouse.]  [AoocTY.J 

Chlor  -6-pal,  s.  [Gr.  chlOrot  =  green,  and  Eng. 
opaZ  (q.  v.)7] 

Min. :  A  compact  massive  mineral,  with  an  opal- 
like  appearance;  color  greenish-yellow  to  pistachio- 
green.  Hardness,  2'5-4'5 ;  specific  gravity,  1'727-1'870. 
It  occurs  in  Saxony,  Hungary.  &c.  Composition; 
Silica,  46 ;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  33 ;  alumina,  1 ;  mag- 
nesia, 2 ;  water,  18.  (Dona.) 

chlbr-6-phJB  -ite,  chlor-6-pha  -9110,  «.  [Gr. 
rlili~ir<M  =  green  ;phaios  =  brown,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite 
I.W//I.I.] 

Min.:  \  chlorite-like  mineral  from  the  Western 
Isles  of  Scotland.  Hardness,  1-&-2 ;  specific  gravity. 
2'02 ;  color,  dark  or  olive-green,  changing  to  dark- 
brown  on  exposure. 

Chlor  -6-phane.  «.  [Gr.  chlvros  =  green,  and 
p/io/«o=to  appear.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Fluorite  fq.  v.),  affording  a 
green  phosphorescent  light,  sometimes  called  pyro- 
emerald.  It  is  found  in  Connecticut  with  topaz  in 
gneiss. 

Chlor-6-plian'-er-tte,  «.  [Gr.  chlvros  =  green ; 
plutinv=to  appear,  and  Eng.  suff .  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  greenish  variety  of  Glauconite  (q.  v.). 

chlor-ft  phS-riSs'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  chloro;  phen(ol), 
and  suff.  -esic  (Chen,).] 

<  'tifin. :  Composed  of  phenol  and  chlorine. 

chlorophenesic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  Dichlorophenol,  C6H4C1)O,  is  a  volatile 
oil,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  dichlorosalicylic 
acid. 

chlbr-o^phen-i -sic,  «.  [Eng.  chloro;  phen(ol), 
and  suff.  -I'si'c.J 

Chem. :  Composed  of  phenol  and  chlorine. 

chlorophenisic  acid,  s. 

Chfhi.:  Trichlorophenol,  CsHsQjO,  obtained  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  on  phenol.  It  crystallizes  in 
colorless  silky  m-edles.  which  have  a  strong  odor, 
and  are  slightly  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether. 

Chlor-6-phSn  u  Sic,  «.  [Eng.  chloro;  phen(ol), 
and  suff.  -usic  ( Chem .  ( .  f 

Cltem.:  Composed  of  phenol  and  chlorine. 

culorophenusic  acid,  s. 

/'lu-in.:  The  same  as  pentachlorophenol, 
('i,HCl.-,O,  obtained  by  the  action  of  an  excess  of 
chlorine  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  trichloro- 
phenoL 

* ,  The  letters  a,  e,  i,  o,  u  are  used  to  distinguish 
the  compounds  formed!  by  replacing  respectively 
1.  2,  3,  4.  or  5  atoms  of  H  in  phenol  CfiHeO  by  the 
-;t'ne  number  of  monatomic elements  or  monatomic 
radicals.  See  also  the  nitrophenol-. 


boil,     bdy;     pout,    jfiwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     $hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shaa.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -s,ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  sbus-     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


chlorophyll 


chlbr  -6-phy=ll,  chlbr  -6  phy=lle,  s.  &  a.  [Or. 
chloros— green,  and  phyllon  =  a  leaf;  Fr.  chloro- 
phylle.\ 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  But.  Physiol.:  The  name  given    to  the  green- 
coloring  matter  of  plants.   Its  nature  is  still  doubt- 
ful.   It  is  ordinarily  stated  that  it  exists  under  tho 
form  of  globules  or  granules,  and  occasionally  as  an 
amorphous  granular  substance.     It  presents  itself 
in  the  form  of  distinct  corpuscles  in  the  cells  of  the 
flowering  plants  generally. 

"The  color  of  plant)*,  especially  the  green  color,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  presence  of  chlorophyll,  which  mny  lie  consid- 
ered a  vital  secretion." — Lindtey:  Intrtxluctiutt  tn  llotany, 
bk.  i.,  sect.  7,  S  *:i. 

2.  Animal  Physiol. :  Chlorophyll  exists  in  Hydra 
vividis,  tho  Green  Fresh-water  Polype,  one  of  tho 
Ccelenterata,  and  in  Stentor,  an  infusorian  animal- 
cule.   (Nicholson.) 

S.  As  adj. :  Colored  by  chlorophyll ;  composed  of 
chlorophyll. 

Chlorophyll  bodies,  s.  pi.  Particles  of  proto- 
plasm of  dehnito  form  colored  green  by  chlorophyll. 
(Thomf.) 

chlbr  d-phy'l-la'-se-ous,  a.  [Eug.  chlorophyll ; 
•aceous.J  Of  the  nature  or  character  of  chlorophyll; 
containing  chlorophyll. 

"The  affinities  exhibited  by  many  p/t/oro/»ft  (///»(•*•"».•<  anil 
colorless  Thalophytes."— Nature,  Feb.  26,  WBO,  p.  291. 

tchlbr-o-phyT-lI-an,    a.     (Eug.   chlorophyll: 
-ian.J    Pertaining  to,  or  containing  chlorophyll. 
"  Chlorophyllian  cells." — Allman,  in  Oyilvte. 

Chlbr  -  6  -  phy1!' -  lite,  s.  [Gr.  chloros  =  green, 
phyllon=a  leaf,  and  Eng.  suff.  -itc  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  The  same  as  IOI.ITE  (q.  v.). 

2.  A  variety  of  Fahlunite   (q.  v.),    from    Unity, 
Maine. 

chlbr- & -pic  -rln,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  rhlaro;  and 
pier  in.] 

Chem.:  CNOoCls  is  obtained  by  distilling  picric 
acid  with  potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  is  an  oily  odorous  liquid.  Specific  grav- 
ity, 1-665.  It  boils  at  115'. 

Chlbr-6  pro-te'-lc,  a.  [Eng. chlorine,  and jn-otcic 
(q.  v.).]  Compounded  of  chlorine  and  proteme. 

chloroproteic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  A  name  given  to  the  white  flocks  which  are 
deposited  when  chlorine  is  passed  through  a  solu- 
tion containing  proteJne=C«H".NK)i2. 

Chlor  -op-Bls,  s.  [Gr.  eh(ora«=green,  and  opiis= 
face,  appearance.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  Meru- 
lidte  or  Thrushes.  The  bill  is  long  and  hooked. 

chlbr-0-pf  is  -I-a,  «.  [Gr.  chluros  =  green,  and 
Pl/ye= the  rump,  the  tail.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  Merop- 
i'  In'  or  Bee-eaters.  They  are  natives  of  Madagascar. 

chlbr-&-rh8d -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  chloros  =  green,  and 
rhodon=a  rose.] 

chlororhodlc  acid,  a. 

Chem.:  An  acid  obtained  from  pus.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  fine  needles,  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
but  not  in  ether.  Chlorine  water  in  dilute  solutions 
of  chlororhodic  acid  gives  a  rose-red  color. 

Chlbr-6  -sis,  «.    [Gr.  cM5ros=green.] 

1.  Bot. :  One  of  the  most  formidable  diseases  to 
which  plants  are  liable,  and  often  admitting  of  no 
remedy.    It  consists  in  a  pallid  condition  of  the 
plant,  in  which  the  tissues  are  weak  and  unable  to 
contend  against  severe  changes,  and  the  cells  are 
more  or  less  destitute  of  chlorophyll.    It  is  distinct 
from   blanching,  because  it  may  exist   in  plants 
exposed  to  direct  light  on  a  sourh  border,  but  is 
often  produced   or  aggravated   by  cold   uugenial 
weather  and  bad  drainage.    The  most  promising 
remedy  is  watering  them  with  a  very  weak  solution 
of  sulphate  of  iron.    Many  forms  of  the  disease 
exist,  of  which  those  of  clover,  onions,  cucumbers, 
and  melons  are  best  known. 

2.  Ated.:  An  affection  in  which  the  skin  of  the 
body,  and  especially  that  of  the  face,  assumes  a 
peculiar  greenish   cast,   and    hence   is   popularly 
known  as  green-sickness  (q.  v.}.    The  condition  is 
closely  allied  to  aneemia,  and  menstrual  disturb- 
ances of  variable  nature,  sometimes  assuming  tho 
form  of   amenorrhcsa  and  again  that  of*  menor- 
rhagia,  and  is  duo  to  deficiency  of  tho  coloring 
matter  of    tho    blood.     Chlorosis  occurs  chiefly 
among  young  and  delicate  women  who  lead  iedea- 
tary  lives  under  unwholesome  conditions. 

"  But  the  man  without  sin,  the  Moravian  rabbi, 
Han  perfectly  cured  the  chl'ii-osi*  of  Tabby." 

[Mtey:  Hi-til  ciii,if. 

chlbr-6-spgr -mS-se,  s.  j<(.  |(ir.  rWr<ms=green, 
and  «p«rina=a  seed.] 

Bot. :  One  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  AlgR> 
characterized  by  the  green  color  of  the  spores.  The 
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spores  of  most  members  of  this  great  division,  when 
they  are  first  liberated,  are  endowed  witJi  active 
motion,  which  is  produced  by  long,  thorny-liko 
appendages  and  by  short  cilia?.  [C  ILIA.]  Such 
spores  are  called,  from  their  resemblance  to  Infu- 
sorial  Zoosperms  lq.  v.)«  The  green  powdery  or 
gelatinous  productions  so  common  upon  damp 
walls  or  rocks:  the  curious  microscopic  few -eel  led 
productions  which  abound  in  our  pools  or  infest. 
other  Algae ;  the  green  floating  masses  which  form  a 
scum  upon  our  pools,  or  the  shrubby  tufts  of  the 
same  color  in  running  streams  or  on  sea-rock,  &c., 
are  so  many  members  of  the  division. 

chlor-6-sphaer -a.  s.  [Gr.  cfo/oros=green,  and 
sphaira  =  &  ball,  a  sphere.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Unicellular  Algte,  probably 
related  to  CEdogonieaa  (Rabenhorst  places  it  among 
the  Palmellacese),  of  which  one  species,  Chloro- 
gphcera  Oliver  i.  is  known,  consisting  of  a  single 
globular  cell  about  3Jb  inch  in  diameter  densely 
filled  with  green  contents,  sometimes  exhibiting  a 
radiate  appearance. 

Chlbr-6-SpIn-el,  a.  [Gr.  cAIoros=green,  and 
Eng.  spinel  (q.  v.).] 

Min, :  A  variety  of  Spinel  (q.  v.),  of  a  grass-green 
color,  due  to  the  presence  of  copper.  Also  called 
Magnesia-iron  Spinel.  Specific  gravity,  3*591-3*594. 

chlor-6s  -t6m-a(  s.  [Gr.  chloros= green,  and 
stoma  =  a  mouth.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Mollusca  belonging  to  the 
family  Trochidse.  Shell  deeply  umbellicated  almost 
to  the  top  of  the  spire ;  inner  lip  forming  a  semi- 
margin  to  the  umbilicus:  outer  angulated  at  the 
base;  aperture  remarkably  oblique. 

chlor-6t-Ic,  *chlbr-6t'-Ick,  a.  [Fr.cbZornttgui, 
from  chlorosis  (q.  v.).]  Affected  with  or  relating  to 
chlorosis. 

"The  ecstasies  of  sedentary  and  chtvmtic  nuns." — 
Bottle. 

>s=green,  and 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Confervoid  Algae  belonging  to 
tho  family  Chsetophoracesp.  Filaments  jointed, 
repeatedly  dichotomous,  parallel;  joints  of  two 
kinds,  some  elongate  and  colorless,  and  others 
swollen,  abbreviate,  and  with  green  endochromes. 
(Griff.  t&Henfrey.) 

Chlor -OUS,  a.    [Eng.  chlor(ine) ;  -ows.] 

Chem. :  Pertaining  to  chlorine. 

chlorous  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  HClOo.  An  acid  obtained  by  condensing 
chlorous  oxide  in  water  or  by  action  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  on  a  metallic  chlorite.  Its  solution  is 
a  greenish -yellow  liquid,  having  strong  bleaching 
property ;  its  salts  are  called  chlorites. 

chlorous  oxide,  s.    [CHLORINE.] 

chlorous  pole,  .-•. 

^Elect.:  A  term  applied  on  a  certain  electrical 
hypothesis  to  the  negative  pole  of  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery, because  of  its  exhibiting  the  same  attraction 
as  chlorine.  On  the  same  hypothesis  the  positive 
one  is  called  the  zincous  or  zmcoid  pole. 

chlbr-OX'-y*-l6n,    s.      [Gr.   chldros= green,    and 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cedrelaceee,  generically  dis- 
tinguished by  its  fruit  having  only  three  cells,  and 
splitting  into  three  parts  instead  of  five.  The  Satin- 
wood  tree  of  India,  Chloroxylon  Swietenia,  forms  a 
fine  tree  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  height.  It  is  a  native 
of  Ceylon  and  the  Coromandel  coast.  It  furnishes 
a  handsome  light-colored  hard  wood 'with  a  satin- 
like  luster,  and  sometimes  beautifully  mottled  or 
curled,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  boxwood,  but 
rather  deeper  in  color.  It  is  used  for  articles  of 


chlbr-cMtfl  I-um,  *.    [Gr. 
le=n  swelling,  a  knob.] 
Bot.:  A  genus  of  Confi 


*chlbr  -".-ret,  x.  [Eng.  chlor(ine),  and  suff.  -itrtt 
(Chem.).\ 

Chem. :  A  compound  of  chlorine :  a  name  formerly 
given  to  what  is  now  termed  chloride. 

9h6ak,  v.  t,  &  i.    [CHOKE.] 

9hoaked,  a.    [CHOAK.] 

Printing  •  A  term  applied  to  the  press,  when,  for 
want  of  proper  washing,  the  ink  gets  into  tho  hol- 
low of  the  face  of  the  type. 

chO'-an-lte,  8.    [Gr.  choanc  =  &  funnel.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  fossil  Xoophytes,  placed 
between  Alcyonium  and  Yentriculites.  They  have 
a  central  cavity  at  the  upper  part,  and  outersurfaco 
not  reticulated.  Skeleton  generally  funnel-shaped. 

chock,  s.  &  adv.  [A  mere  variant  of  choke  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Ax  substantive: 

1.  Shipbuilding: 

(1}  A  block,  preferably  wedge-shaped,  driven 
behind  the  props  of  a  cradle  to  prevent  it  from 
slipping  on  tho  ways  before  the  ship  is  ready  to 
launch. 


chceropotamus 

(2)  A  piece  of  timber  framed  into  the  heads  and 
heels  of  ships'  timbers  at  their  junctions  to  act  as  a 
lap  to  the  joint,  and  make  up  the  deficiency  at  the 
inner  angle,  as  in  tho  stem-piece  and  the  main-piece 
of  the  head ;  in  the  dead  wood,  &c. 

2.  Navigation:  A  wedge  used  to  secure  anything 
with,  or  for  anything  to  rest  upon.    The.  long-boat 
rests    upon  two  large  chocks  when  it  is  stowed. 
( HVff/e.) 

3.  (.'ooperaae. '     A    wedge-shaped     block     placed 
beneath  and  against  the  bilge  of  a  cask  to  keep  tho 
latter  from  rolling. 

4.  Carriage-building'  A  piece  of  wood  by  which 
the  wheel  of  a  carriage  is  prevented  from  moving 
forward  or  backward. 

5.  Loose  pieces  of  wood  or  stone  placed  in  or  upon 
any  machine  to  add  to  its  weight  and  steadiness ;  as 
stones  placed  in  a  mangle,  weights  laid  on  a  harrow, 
roller,  &c. 

B.  As  adv.  •  Quite,  full. 

"  I  drew  a  shaft, 
Cfcocfc  to  the  steel." 

Tntjlor:  Philip  run  Art.,  II.  Ui.  1. 

*f  Chock  and  block,  chock-a-block: 

1.  Naut.    <$   Klin. :    A    term    signifying    closely- 
wedged. 

2.  Fig.;  Choke-full, 
chock-full,  «.    [CHORE-FULL.] 


k,  v.  t.  &  t.    [CHOCK,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  fasten  or  stop  with  a  wedge. 
*2.  To  heap  up  (?). 

"  And  in  the  tavern  in  his  cups  doth  roar, 
ChockhiQ  his  crowns." 

Di'ttyton;  Agincourt,  p.  79.     (Latham.} 

B.  Intrant.;  To  fill  up;  to  fit  into  exactly. 

"The  woodwork  thereof  .  .  .  exactly  chocktth  into 
the  joints  again."— Fuller:  Worthies,  i.  149. 

Chfic  -6-late,  s.  &  a.  [Sp.  &Port.,  from  Mexican 
cacuatl= cacao.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  nut  of  the  oacao-tree.    [CACAO.] 

2.  A  paste  or  cake  made  from  the  roasted  kernels 
of  tho  Theobroma  cacao. 

*j[  The  roasted  and  crushed  seeds  of  the  cacao-nut 
tree  are  ground  between  two  horizontal  millstones, 
which  are  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  200"  F., 
by  means  of  a  steam-jacket.  The  nibs  pass  down 
from  the  hopper  into  the  shoe,  which  is  shaken  by 
a  damsel  on  the  spindle  of  the  runner  so  as  to  dis- 
charge the  nibs  into  the  eye  which  leads  them  to  the 
space  between  the  stones.  The  heat  and  friction 
liberates  tho  oil,  which  is  one-third  of  tho  weight. 
and  the  cacao  issues  as  a  paste  from  the  spout  and 
is  conducted  to  a  second  and  similar  mill  where  the 
stones  are  similarly  heated  but  are  closer  set,  so 
as  to  still  farther  reduce  the  paste.  It  is  discharged 
from  tho  second  grinding  in  a  liquid  condition  and 
is  collected  in  a  pan,  where  it  hardens  into  a  cake. 
To  enable  it  to  form  an  emulsion  with  water, 
it  receives  additional  substances.  Sugar,  honey, 
molasses,  gum,  starch,  flour,  rice,  and  arrowroot 
are  adapted  for  this  purpose.  Spices  and  flavoring 
extracts  are  added  for  some  markets. 

3.  The    drink  made  by  dissolving    chocolate    in 
boiling  water  and  milk  or  cream. 

B.  As  adj.:  Composed  of,  relating  to.  or  of  the 
color  of  chocolate. 

*ChOCOlate-hOUSe,  «.  A  house  of  entertainment 
whero  chocolate  was  prepared  and  sold. 

chocolate-mill,  s.  A  mill  in  which  the  roasted 
and  crushed  seeds  of  the  cocoa  plant  are  ground  be- 
tween two  horizontal  millstones  kept  at  a  tempera- 


cocoa  to  issue  as   a   paste  from   tho  spout  in  the 
machine. 

chOCOlate-nut, -s.  The  nut  of  the  cacao-tree. 
[CHOCOLATE,  «.] 

chocolate-root,  *.  The  root  of  a  plant,  (*eutn 
canadense. 

Chocolate-tree, «.  The  tree,  Tlwnhruma  cacao, 
from  the  seeds  of  which  chocolate  is  made. 

Ch6d'-nef-flte,  K.  [Named  after  the  discoverer, 
Herr  Chodnef.  and  suff.  -I'te  (Mm.).] 

Min,:  A  mineral  much  resembling  Chiolite,  found 
in  the  Ilmeri  Mountains  at  Mia-k.  Composition: 
Fluorine,  56* 4 ;  aluminum,  16'U;  sodium.  27*3.  Spe- 
cific gravity,  2*62-2*77. 

chcer-a-do  dl-a, «.    [CHJBEADOQXA.] 

cheer  6  p&t -a  miis,  chser-6  pot  a  mils,  cher- 

6-p6t  -a  mils,  *.    [Gr.  rA»*Yas=a  pig,  and  potamoi 

=  a  river.] 
Paheont.:  An  extinct  genus  of  the  order  Pachjr- 

(lennata,  or  thick-skinned  Mammalia,  considered 

as  forming  a  link  between  the  Anoplotherium  and 

the  Peccary. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we",     wet,     here,     camel,     h5r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p6t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     wh6,     son;     mute,     cfib,     dire,     unite,     cur,     rflle,     ftill;     try,     Syrian,      ae,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


choice 


s,  *§h<>ise,  *c,li<£ys,  *.  <fc  «i.    [O.  Fr. 
chois,  from  Fr.  choisir=to  choose  ;  Fr.  C/K>UC.] 

A.  -is  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  choosing  or  determining  between 
two  or  more  things  proposed. 

"His  choice  was  soon  made  .  .  ."  —  Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.t  ch.  xvi. 

2.  The  power  of  choosing  between  two  or  more 
things  ;  power  of  election  or  preference. 

"Love  is  not  in  our  choice,  but  in  our  fate." 

Dryden.-  Palamon  and  Arcite,  i.  328. 
"Choice  befits  not  thy  condition, 
Acquiescence  suits  thee  beat." 

Cowper;  Walking  with  God,  No.  2. 
*3.  Care  or  discrimination  in  choosing  ;  judgment, 
skill. 

"...  I  imagine  they  were  collected  with  judgment 
and  choice."  —  Bacon:  Apvph. 

4.  A  number  of  things  proposed  or  offered  for 
selection  or  discrimination. 

"A  braver  choice  of  dauntless  spirits 
Did  never  float  upon  the  swelling  tide." 

Shakesp.  i  Kniy  John,  ii.  1. 

5.  The  thing  chosen  or  elected  ;  selection,  prefer- 
ence. 

"Oh!  hearken,  stranger,  to  my  voice! 
This  desert  mansion  is  my  choice!" 

Campbell;  O'Connor's  Child,  v. 

6.  That  which  would  be  chosen  or  preferred  ;  the 
best  part  of  anything  ;  the  best. 

"  .  .  .  in  the  choice  of  our  sepulchers  bury  thy  dead 
.  .  ."  —  Gen.  xxiiL  6. 

TT  A  matter  of  choice:  Ono  in  which  there  is  free- 
dom of  choice  or  election  as  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued  or  preferred. 

"  This  was  indeed  scarcely  matter  of  choice  .  .  ."  — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

To  make  choice  of:  To  choose  ;  to  select  one  from 
two  or  more  things  offered. 

"  Wisdom  of  what  herself  approves  makes  choice, 
Nor  is  led  captive  by  the  common  voice.  " 

Dtnham:  Of  Prudence,  11. 

B.  As  adjective: 
1.  Of  things: 

I.  Worthy    of    being    chosen    or    preferred;  of 
superior  merit  ;  excellent,  select. 

"  He  was  a  man  of  a  choice  spirit,  only  he  was  always 
kept  very  low,  .  .  ."—  Bunt/an.-  The  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
pt.  ii. 

*2,  Carefully  chosen  or  selected;  fit,  appropriate. 

II.  Of  persons:    Careful    or    discriminating    in 
choosing  or  preserving;  difficult  to  please;  chary, 
frugal. 

"  He  that  is  choice  of  his  time,  will  also  be  choice  of  his 
company,  and  choice  of  his  actions."  —  Taylor:  Holy  Living. 

*T  For  the  difference  between  choice  and  option, 
see  OPTION. 
*  choice  -drawn,  a.    Selected  with  especial  care. 

*'  For  who  is  he,  whose  chin  is  but  enrich'  d 
\Vith  one  appearing  hair,  that  will  not  follow 
These  cull'd  and  choice-drawn  cavaliers  of  France?  " 
Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iii.  (Chorus.) 

*<jh5Ic,e  -fill,  *9hoi§e'-full,  a.  [Eng.  choice; 
-ful(i).\ 

1.  Making  frequent  choices;  unstable  in  prefer- 
ence ;  changeable. 

"  His  choiceful  sense  with  every  change  doth  flit." 

Spenser. 

2.  Offering  a  choice  ;  varied. 

"  Heer's  chuicefull  plenty."—  Sylvester;  The  Colonies, 
p.  C81. 

c^olse  -less,  o.  [Eng.  choice;  -less.'}  Not 
having  the  right  or  power  of  choosing  ;  not  free. 

"  Neither  the  weight  of  the  matter  of  which  the 
cylinder  is  made,  nor  the  round  voluble  form  of  it,  are 
any  more  imputable  to  that  dead  ehoicrlrss  creature,  than 
the  first  motion  of  it  .  .  ."—Hammond. 

Ignore  -If,  *ch6ice  -llch,  *$h6is  -II,  *$h6~is  - 

ly\  adv.    [Eng.  choice;  -It/.] 

1.  By  choice  ;  of  free  choice  or  will. 

"  To  seche  a  childe  that  choisly  chees 
In  maydenes  blode  to  blome." 

Legends  of  Holy  Rood  (ed.  Morris),  p.  218. 

2.  Finely,  excellently,  in  a  choice  manner. 

"  It  is  certain  it  is  choicely  good."  —  Walton:  Angler. 

3.  Carefully  ;  with  care  used  in  the  choice. 

"  To  Ireland  will  you  lead  a  band  of  men, 
Collected  choicely,  from  each  county  some." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  1. 

$116196  -ness,  *.    [Eng.  choice;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  worthy  of  being  chosen; 
excellence,  superiority. 

"  Carry  into  the  shade  such  ariculas,  seedlings,  or 
plants,  as  are  for  their  choiceness  reserved  in  pots."— 
Ere1ytt:  Catania  riitm  hortense, 

2.  Carefulness,  nicety,  preciseness. 
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choir  (pron.  kwin,  quire,  'queer,  *queere, 
*queir,  «.  &  a.  [Fr.  chftur ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  core ;  Lat. 
c/iorus=a  band  of  singers;  Gr.  choros=a  dance  in  a 
ring,  a  band  of  singers.]  [CHORUS,  QUIKE.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ord.Lang.:  A  number  of  singers.    [II.  1.] 
'  Had  vanish' (1  from  his  prospects  and  desires; 

Not  by  translation  to  the  heavenly  choir." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Eccles.:    The   organized   body   of   singers   in 
church  services. 

1T  In  ceremonial  Christian  religions;  and  more 
particularly  in  the  ordering  of  services  in  the 
Church  of  England,  the  minor  canons,  choral  vicars, 
and  choristers,  or  other  singers  taken  collectively, 
are  spoken  of  as  the  choir.  The  choral  body  in  the 
latter  church  is  usually  divided  into  two  sets  of 
voices,  the  one  sitting  on  the  north  and  the  other 
on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  and  are  known  by 
the  respective  titles  of  Cantoris  and  Decani,  from 
their  nearness  to  the  Cantor  (or  Precentor)  and  to 
the  Decanus  (or  Dean).  In  most  cathedrals  and  col- 
legiate chapels, 
the  Decani  side 
is  held  to  be  the 
side  of  honor, 
the  best  voices 
are  placed  there, 
and  all  the 
"verses"  or  soli 
parts,  if  not 
otherwise  direct- 
ed, are  sung  by 
that  side,  wnicn 
is  also  consid- 
ered the  "  first 
choir]1  (foro 
prime)  in  eight- 
part  music. 
(Stainer  <C  Bar- 
rett.) 

2.  Eccl.  Archit.  : 
The  part   of  the 
building  in  a  ca- 
thedral or 


choke -plum 


Ground-plan  of  Choir  of  a 
Cathedral. 


legiate  chapel  sot  apart  for  the  performance  of  the 
ordinary  daily  service.  The  choir  is  generally  situ- 
ated at  the  eastern  end  of  the  building,  and  is  fre- 
quently inclosed  by  a  screen,  upon  which  the 
organ  is  placed.  (Stainer  A  Barrett.) 

"  .  .  .  with  the  crown  on  his  head,  returned  public 
thanks  to  God  in  the  choir  .  .  ."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.t 
ch.  xvi. 

B.  As  adjective:  (See  the  compounds.). 
If  Obvious  compound :  Choir-boy. 

choir  -man,  s.  An  adult  male  member  of  a  choir. 
(Stainer  &  Barrett.) 


choir-organ,  *. 

Music :  Ono  of  the  three  aggregated  organs  which 
are  combined  in  an  organ  of  large  power.  The 
other  two  are  the  (treat-organ  and  the  swell.  The 
great  organ  has  its  large  pipes  in  front  and  its 
bank  of  keys  occupies  the  middle  position ;  it  con- 
tains the  most  important  and  powerful  stops.  The 
cAoi'r-organ  has  its  key-board  below  that  of  the 
srea<-organ,  and  contains  stops  of  a  light  character 
and  solo  stops.  The  swell  has  its  bank  of  keys  the 
highest  of  the  three,  and  has  louver  boards  which 
may  bo  opened  and  shut  by  means  of  a  pedal,  so  as 
to  produce  crescendo  and  diminuendo  effects. 

choir-screen,  s. 

Arch. :  An  ornamental  open  screen  of  wood  or 
stone,  dividing  the  choir  or  chancel  from  the  nave, 
but  not  obstructing  sight  or  sound. 

choir-service,  s.  The  part  of  the  church  service 
sung  by  the  choir. 

"That  part  of  our  choir-service  called  the  motet  or 
anthem."—  Warton:  Hist,  vf  Eng.  Poetry,  iii.  183. 

choir-stall,  s.    A  seat  or   stall   in   the   choir. 

[STALL.] 

cholr-6m  -?-?e§,  s.  [From  Gr.  choiros=a  young 
swine,  a  pig,  and  mykes=  a  mushroom.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Tuberacei  (Ascomycetous 
Fungi),  characterized  by  a  definite  base,  eyea  com- 
mon integument,  clavate  asci,  and  spherical  spo- 
ridia. 

ch<5ir-6-pot  -a-mus,  «.  [From  Gr.  choiros  =  a 
.  .  .  pig,  and  potamos=a  river.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Suidin  found  in  Africa.  Choiro- 
]H>t<i  i/tut*  'tfricanus  is  the  Bosch- Vark. 

cholsed,  pa. par.  &  a.  [Eng.  chaise;  -ed.]  Chosen, 
picked. 

"  r/i'x'sfd  geede  to  be  picked  and  trimly  well  fide." — 
Tusser,  p.  133. 

chok,  s.  [Iccl.  l-ofc= the  gullet.]  The  throat,  the 
gullet. 


chok-band,  s.  The  small  strip  of  leather  by 
which  a  bridle  is  fastened  around  the  jaws  of  a 
horse. 

$h6ke,  *9heke,  *$hoak,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  aceocan 
=  to  suffocate  (Somner) ;  Icel.  koka=t>o  gulp;  kok— 
the  gullet.] 

A.  Transitive; 

I.  Lit, ;  To  suffocate,  to  strangle,  to  destroy  by 
stopping  the  passage  of  the  breath. 

"The  herd  ran  violently  down  a  steep  place  into  the 
lake  and  were  choked."— Luke  viii.  S3. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  obstruct  or  stop  up  any  passage,  to  block, 
to  clog. 

"...    the  sandhills  near  the  sea  threatened  to  choke 
the  channel    .    .    ." — London  Times. 
H  Frequently  with  the  adverb  up. 
"  Then  Commerce  brought  into  the  public  walk 
The  busy  merchant;  the  big  warehouse  built; 
Rais'd  the  strong  crane;  chok'd  up  the  loaded  street." 
Thomson:  Autumn. 

2.  To  stifle;  to  hinder  or  check  the  growth  or 
spread  of  anything ;  to  overpower,  to  suppress,  to 
destroy. 

"  And  some  fell  among  thorns;  and  the  thorns  sprang  up 
with  it,  and  choked  it."— Luke  viii.  7. 
**  Confess  thee  freely  of  thy  sin: 
For  to  deny  each  article  with  oath 
Cannot  remove  nor  choke  the  strong  conception 
That  I  do  groan  withal."        Shakesp.. •  Othello,  v.  2. 

t3.  To  irritate  or  offend,  so  as  almost  to  prevent 
the  use  of  words. 

"  I  was  choked  at  this  word." — Swift. 
*4.  To  vanquish  in  argument  or  by  a  statement. 

"  What,  have  I  choked  you  with  an  argosy?" 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  I. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally:  To  be  suffocated,  strangled,  or  stifled. 
"Who  eates  with  too  much  speed  may  hap  to  choak." — 

Ueywood:  Dialogues,  p.  323. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  be  hindered  or  checked. 

"  The  words  choked  in  his  throat."—  Sir  W.  Scott. 
J2.  To  be  irritated  or  offended  exceedingly. 
If  For  the  difference  between  to  choke  and  (o  suffo- 
cate, see  SUFFOCATE. 

choke-berry,  s.  A  species  of  pear-tree,  Pyrus 
arbutifolia. 

choke-bore,  a. 

Gun-making:  A  kind  of  breech-loading  gun,  in 
which  the  diameter  of  the  bore  becomes  gradually 
smaller  from  the  breech  to  the  muzzle ;  the  effect 
being  to  keep  the  shot  more  compactly  together  to 
prevent  its  spreading  on  leaving  the  muzzle  of  the 
gun,  and  thus  to  cause  it  to  travel  a  greater  dis- 
tance. 

choke-cherry,  s. 

1.  Bot. :  A  species  of  cherry,  Cerasus  hyemalis,  or 
borealis,  so  called  from  the  astringent  nature  of 
the  fruit. 

2.  Min.:  Choke-damp  (q.  v.). 

choke-damp,  s.  The  name  given  by  miners  to 
the  fire-damp  resulting  from  an  explosion  of  gas  in 
mine*.  [CARBONIC  ACID.]  The  following  diagram 
is  illustrative  of  the  combustion  of  fire-damp,  or 
carburetted  hydrogen,  of  which  the  product  is 
choke-damp,  called  also  after-damp  and  black- 
damp  : 

Before  Elementary  Products  of 

Combustion.  Mixture.  Combustion. 

Wyht.  Atoms.  Wght.   Wght. 

8  carburetted      (  j  ™T*>™  ?    ^  carbonic  acid. 

•\  I  hydrogen      1      9  steam, 
hydrogen. ...^  hyarogen      l      9  8team 

'1  oxygen          8 


144  atmospheric    I  }  JggJ  8 
1  oxygen  8 


8  nitrogen    112  112  uncombined  nit 
152  152  152  choke-damp. 

choke-full,  *choak-full,  *chokke-fulle,  adv. 

Full  to  repletion  or  overflowing;  completely  full. 

"  We  filled  the  skins  choak-full." — Bruce.    Travels    iv 
MB. 

choke-pear,  *choak-pear,  s. 

1.  Bot. :  A  kind  of  pear  with  a  rough,  astringent 
taste,  and  therefore  swallowed  with  difficulty. 

2.  Ord.  Lang.  (Fiy.) :  A  sarcasm  by  which  one  is 
put  to  silence. 

"After  your  goodly  and  vain-glorious  banquet, 
I'll  give  you  a  choak-pear." 

Webster:  White  Devi!. 

Choke-plum,  «.    A  species  of  plum,  of  a  nature 
and  quality  similar  to  the  choke-pear. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    J6wl;    cat,     $ell,     chorus,     ghin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph     £. 
-clan,  __  -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -aion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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choke-strap 
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cholesterine 


choke-strap,  s. 

Saddlery :  A  strap  passing  from  tiie  lower  portion 
of  the  collar  to  the  belly-band,  to  keep  tho  collar  in 
place  when  descending  a  hill  or  backing. 

*choke-weed,  s. 

Hot. :  A  name  proposed  by  Turner  for  Orobanche, 
"  because  it  destroyeth  and  choketh  the  herbes  that 
it  tyoth  and  claspeth  wyth  his  roote."  (Britt.  <& 
Holland.) 

*clioke-wort,  *choak-wort, «. 
Bot. :  A  plant,  perhaps  a  species  of  Spurge. 
"The  name  of  choak'Wort  is  to  it  assigned. 
Because  it  stops  the  venom  of  the  mind." 

Taylor:  The  Water  fuet.     (Nares.) 

9hdke,  s.  [A  shortened  form  of  artichoke  (q.v.).] 
Tho  filamentous  or  capillary  part  of  the  artichoke. 

£hoke  -dar,  s.  [Hind.  chauki~dar—&  watchman, 
from  cfcaufcl=watch,  custom-house,  &c.,  and  Per. 
dar=  possessing,  master.  (Mahn.)] 

1.  A  watchman. 

2.  A  custom-house  officer. 
*9h6ke'-llng,  a.    [CHUCKLING.] 

"Double  me  this  harden,  chokeltng  in  his  throat, 
For  the  Tapstere  should  here  of  his  merry  note." 

Chaucer:  Tale  of  Beryn. 

9h6k  -Sr,  s.    [Eng.  chok(e) ;  -er.~\ 

I.  Lit.:  One  who,  or  that  which,  chokes. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A   statement  or   argument   which   cannot   be 
answered.     (Slang.) 

2.  A  necktie.    (Slang.) 

"  There's  Mr.  Brown,  who  .  .  .  wears  rings  and  white 
chokers."—  Thackeray:  Xewcomes,  i.  66. 

*£h5k  -5r-Inge,  s.  [Etymol.  doubtful.]  Chat- 
tering, chatter. 

"Mid  chokeringe  mid  stevne  hose." 

Owl  and  Nightingale,  504. 

9hok-Ing,  *9hoak-Ing,i>r.par.,a.&s.  [CHOKE, 
*J 
A.  «fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  : 

1.  Lit. :  Causing  suffocation  or  stifling. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Stifling. 

"  From  choaking  weeds  to  rid  the  soil." 

Gay.   Fables,  i.  24. 

(2)  Indistinct  and  interrupted,  as  the  utterance 
of  ono  undergoing  suffocation. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  suffocating  or  stifling. 

2.  The  state  of  being  suffocated  or  stifled. 
*chokke-fulle,  adv.    [CHOKE-FULL.] 

tchok  -$,  *9hok-ey,  *$hoak'-?,  a.  [Eng.c/*ofc(e)  ; 
-^.j 

1.  Having  the  power  or  tendency  to  choke ;  suffo- 
cating, stifling. 

"Having  nothing  course  or  choaky  therein."— Fuller.- 
Worthies;  Warwick  (ii.  402). 

2.  Inclined  to  choke. 

"The  allusion  to  his  mother  m&de  Tom  feel  rather 
chokey."— Hughes:  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays,  I.  iv. 

ch6l-»  -ml-a,  s.  [From  Gr.  chole  =  bile,  and 
ha  ima— blood .  1 

Med. :  A  condition  in  which  the  bile  is  present  in 
the  circulation.  [JAUNDICE.] 

Ch6l-ffl  -pus,  ch8l-ce'-pus,  s.  [Gr.  cholopous- 
lame-footea:  cftoto»=lame,  and  pm«=foot.] 

ZoQl. :  A  genus  of  edentata,  comprehending  the 
two-toed  sloths.  The  name  was  given  by  Illiger. 

Ch5l -a-gogue,  s.  [Fr.  cholagoque;  Gr.  chola- 
gogoSj  from  chole  =  the  bile,  and  agogos  =  leading, 
drawing;  ago  =  to  lead,  to  draw.] 

Pharm, :  Cholagogues  are  purgative  or  cathartic 
medicines,  as  calomel,  aloes,  Ac.,  which  act  upon 
the  liver  and  cause  flow  of  bile  into  the  intestines. 
They  are  supposed  to  act  by  emptying  the  gall- 
bladder. [CATHARTICS.] 

chol  ate,  a.  [Gr.  cfco/e=the  bile,  and  Eng.  suff. 
•ate  (Chem.).'] 

Chem.:  A  salt  composed  of  a  cholic  acid  and  a 
base. 

Ch6l  -6-ate,  s.    [Eng.  chole(ic) ;  -ate.'} 

Chem.. :  A  salt  formed  of  choleic  acid  with  a  base. 

Ch6-l$d'-6-chu.s,  8.  [Gr.  cfcoie=bile,anddocAe= 
...  a  receptacle.] 

Anal.:  The  tube  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
hepatic  and  cystic  ducts.  (Owen.) 

chol-Sd-og -raph-f,  «.  [Gr.  c7iofc~=the  bile; 
graphe=&  description ;  graphtt—to  write.] 

Med.:  A  description  of  and  treatise  on  oile. 

Ch6l-e-d5l  -o-gf ,  s.  [Gr.  cAote=tho  bile,  and 
logos=&  discourse.] 

Med.:  A  treatise  or  discourse  on  bile  and  the 
biliary  organs. 


Ch8l '-8-Ic,   a.    [Gr.    r/We:=bile,  and   Eng.    adj. 
surf.  -ic. J    Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  bill'. 
Choleic  acid,  s. 
Chem.:  An  acid  obtained  from  bile,  OH"  X-O--. 


Chol-Sr  (1),  s.  [Lat.  cholera,  from  Gr.  c/io*e=the 
bile.] 

I.  Lit. :  The  bile. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  That  humor  which,  when   in  excess,  was  sup- 
posed to  cause  irascibility  of  temper. 

"It  engenders  choler,  planteth  anger." 

Shakesp.:  Taminy  o/  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

2.  Anger,  rage. 

"  My  choler  is  ended." — Shakesp.:  Love's  Lab.  Lost,  ii.  1. 

9hol-Sr  (2),  9hol-ler,  9hul -ler,  9hurl,  «. 
[CHAUL,  CHAVEL.]  A  double  chin. 

chol'-§r-a,  s.  &.  a.  [In  Dut.  cholera;  Fr.  cholera; 
Lat.  cholera=(l)  the  gall  bile,  (2)  the  jaundice; 
from  Gr.  cholera,  cholerd=the  cholera,  from  chole 
=bile ;  or  less  probably  from  cfco/era=the  gutter  of 
a  roof  down  which  rain  is  discharged.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Med. ;  One  of  two  or  three  diseases  more  or  less 
akin  to  each  other.  They  are : 

1.  Pseudo  Cholera  or  Cholera  Morbus:  A  severe 
formof  diarrhoea,  somewhat  resembling  but  quite 
distinct  from  Asiatic  Cholera.    [2.J     It  occurs  usu- 
ally during  the  summer  months,  and  is  due  for  the 
most  part  to  deleterious  food  or  drink  taken  into 
the  body  exciting  the  purging,  vomiting,  and  cramps 
which  characterize  the  complaint.    Various  reme- 
dies have  been  proposed  for  cholera,  and  while 
some  of  them  are  efficacious  in  cases  of  the  pseudo- 
cholera  described  above,  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  them  in  cases  of  genuine  Asiatic  or  sporadic 
cholera.    The  formulce  of  some  of  these  compounds 
have  been  widely  published,  especially  at  times 
when  this  country  has  been  threatened  with  an 
epidemic  of  the  scourge.    One  of  the  best  known  of 
these  prescriptions  is  the  **  New  York  Sun  "  Cholera 
Mixture.  This  famous  remedy  for  bowel  complaints 
is  composed  of  equal  parts  of  tincture  of  opium, 
tincture  of  rhubarb,  tincture  of  cayenne,  essence 
of  peppermint  and  spirits  of  camphor,  mixed  well 
together.    The  dose  is  15-30  drops  in  water  every 
15-20  minutes.    Children  fed  on  artificial  food  often 
succumb  to  this  disease;  adults  rarely.    The  child- 
ish disease  is  called  Cholera  infantum. 

2.  Asiatic  or  Malignant  Cholera:    A   malignant 
disease   due   to   a   specific   poison    which,   when 
received  into  the  human  body  through   the   air, 
water,  or  in  some  other  way,  gives  rise  to  the  most 
alarming   symptoms   and   very   frequently  proves 
fatal  to  life.      An  attack  of  cholera  is  generally 
marked  by  three  stages,  though  these  often  succeed 
each  other  so  rapidly  as  not  to  be  easily  defined. 
There    is  first  a  premonitory  diarrhoea  stage,  in 
which  the  stools  soon  become  very  copious,  watery, 
and  rice-colored ;  there  is  also  occasional  vomiting, 
with  severe  cramps  in  the  abdomen  and  legs,  and 
great  muscular  weakness.    This  condition  is  suc- 
ceeded, and  often  within  a  remarkably  short  period, 
by  the  second  stage,  which  is  one  of  collapse,  and  is 
called  the  algid  or  cold  stage.    This  is  character- 
ized by  intense  prostrationt  suppression  of  urine, 
great  thirst,  feebleness  of  circulation  and  respira- 
tion, with  coldness  and  bluoness  of  the  skin,  iciness 
of  the  breath,  and  loss  of  voice.     Should  death  not 
take  place  at  this  the  most  fatal  period,  the  sufferer 
will  then  pass  into  the  thirdorreaction  stage  of  the 
disease.  This,  though  very  frequently  marked  by  a 
high  state  of  fever,with  a  tendency  to  congestion  of 
internal  organs,  as  the  brain,  lungs,  kidneys,  <fcc.,  is 
a  much  more  hopeful  stage  than  that  which  has 
preceded  it,  and  the  chances  of  recovery  are  very 
much  increased.     Asiatic  Cholera  is  so  called  from 
having  had  its  home,  so  to  speak,  in  the  East,  and 
more  especially  in  India,  for  centuries,  though  there 
is  little  doubt  that  under  other  names  it  had  been 
previously   epidemic   in   various   portions  of   the 
world.  Thenatureof  thedisease  was  not  recognized 
until  the  outbreak  of  1831  occurred.    Similar  epi- 
demics in  1848-49, 1853-54, 1865-66,  and  in  1892-iU  lmvr 
increased  our  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  propaga- 
tion of  choleraic  poison,  and  proven  that  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  lawsof  sanitation  will  do  much  if  not  all 
to  prevent  it  finding  that  habitat  which  appears 
necessary  for  its  development  intoepidemic  activity. 
The  quarantine  regulations  adopted  in  New  York 
during  1892-93,  and  the  energetic  measures  pursued 
by  the  health  officers,  notable  amon#  them  bciiitf 
Dr.  Jenkins,  have  indisputably  settled  tho  fact  that 
the  disease  can  be  stamped  out,  as  an  epidemic,  by 
proper  attention  to  isolation  and  sanitation.    As  to 
other  methods  of  prevention   propounded  during 
that  epidemic,  advocated  by  Dr.  Lee  and  others, 
and  consisting  of  inoculation  or  irrigation  of  the 


intestinal  tract,  etc.,  medical  opinion  is  much 
divided,  the  various  methods  each  having  warm 
partisans.  Several  experiments  were  made,  among 
them  one  by  a  newspaper  man,  which  seemed  to  bo 
a  fair  test,  and  to  demonstrate  that  the  body  can 
bo  fortified  against  the  scourge.  But  until  more 
extended  knowledge  shall  have  accrued,  tho  judg- 
ment of  the  more  conservative  medical  men  will  bo 
reserved.  This  is  but  natural  when  we  remember 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  disease  is  yet  very  limited, 
and  within  the  past  sixty  years  opinions  have  under- 
gone most  radical  changes  many  times,  without 
apparently  arriving  nearer  the  truth  than  before. 

ll  Spasmodic  Cholera  is  another  name  for  Asiatic 
Cholera. 

"The  malady  known  by  the  name  of  spasmodic  cholera 
.  .  .  had  been  known  in  India  from  the  remotest 
periods,  and  had  at  times  committed  fearful  ravages.  Its 
effects,  however,  were  in  general  restricted  to  particular 
seasons  and  localities,  ana  were  not  so  extensively  diffused 
as  to  attract  notice  or  excite  alarm.  In  the  middle  of  1^17, 
however,  the  disease  assumed  a  new  form,  and  became 
a  widely  spread  and  fatal  epidemic.  It  made  its  first 
appearance  in  the  Eastern  districts  of  Bengal  in  May 
and  June  of  that  year,  and  after  extending  itself  gradually 
along  the  north  bank  of  the  Ganges,  through  Tirhut  to 
Ghazipur,  it  crossed  the  river,  and  passing  through  Rewa, 
fell  with  peculiar  virulence  upon  the  center  division  of 
the  grand  army,  in  the  first  week  of  November  ... 
During  the  week  of  its  greatest  malignity  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  seven  hundred  and  sixty-four  fighting  men 
and  eight  thousand  followers  perished." — Mill:  Hist. 
India,  Continuation  by  H.  H.  Wilson,  viii.  253. 

B.  Aft  adj.:  Pertaining  to  cholera;  designed  for 
use  in  cholera,  «fec.,  as  Cholera  poison,  cholera  mixt- 
ure. 

Cholera  asphyxia,  s.  Also  called  Asiatic  chol- 
era, the  more  malignant  form  of  cholera. 

cholera-fly,  s.  A  peculiar  fly,  the  excretions  of 
which  swallowed  were  in  one  case  followed,  prob- 
ably accidentally,  by  cholera.  (Knox  in  Lancet, 
vol.  ii.  (1853),  p.  479.) 

cholera-mixture,  s.    [See  CHOLERA,  A.  i.] 
Cholera-pill,  «.    A  pill  containing  one  grain  each 
of  camphor,  cayenne,  and  opium. 

ch8l-Sr-a'~Ic,  a.  [Eng.  cholera;  -ic.]  Pertain- 
ing to,  producing  or  produced  by  cholera,  as,  "  chol- 
eraic poison,"  "choleraic  discharges." 

ChoT-eMc,  *chol'-gr-Ick,  a.  [Fr.  cholerique, 
from  Lat.  cholericus;  Gr.  cholerikos,  from  cholc= 
the  bile.] 

1.  Of  persons: 

(1)  Full  of  choler;  passionate,  irascible. 

(2)  Angry,  enraged. 

2.  Of  the  disposition,  temper,  efc.:    Inclined   to 
passion ;  hot. 

If  The  choleric  or  bilious  temperament  is  charac- 
terized by  black  hair  often  curling,  black  or  hazel 
eves,  and  dark  yet  often  ruddy  complexion,  a  hairy 
skin,  and  a  strong  full  pulse.  It  is  the  strong  tem- 
perament of  the  melanous  or  swarthy  variety  of 
mankind. 

*3.  Of  things,  words,  <frc.  : 

flj  Offensive ;  calculated  to  cause  passion  or  rage. 

(2)  Full  of  passion  ;  angry;  caused  by  passion. 

"There  came  in  choleric  haste  toward  me  about  seven  or 
eight  knights."—  Sir  P.  Sidney, 

*chol -er-lc-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  choleric;  -lt/.~\  In  a 
choleric  or  passionate  manner.  (Richardson.) 

*chol  -er-ic-ness,  *chol-er-Ick-ness,  s.  fEng. 
choleric;  •ness.'}  The  quality  of  being  choleric; 
irascibility,  passionateness. 

"Subject  to  like  passions  for  covetousness,  contentious. 
ness,  and  chalericbiiess."  —  Bishop  Gaudeti:  Anti-Haul 
Berithtp.  128(1661). 

chol'-er-lne,  s.    [Eng.  choler  (a),  and  sutT.  -ine 
(Q;7-)-J 
Medical : 

1.  The  precursory  symptoms  of  cholera. 

2.  The  first  stage  of  epidemic  cholera,  in  which 
individual  cases  are  not  usually  marked  by  the 
severity  apparent  later,  when  the  epidemic  is  prev- 
alent. 

Choi  -er-6"ld,  a.  [Gr.  cholera,  c/ioferd=cholora, 
and  eidus= appearance.]  Resembling,  but  milder 
than,  cholera,  as  choleroid  discharges. 

chol-es  -ter-ate,    s.     [Eng.   cholester(ic) ;   -ate 
(Chem.).] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  cholesteric  acid. 

Chol-es  -tSr-Ic,  a.  [Fr,  choleitterique.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  obtained  from  cholesterine. 

cliolesteric  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  An  acid  formed  by  treating  cholesterine 
with  nitric  acid.  It  is  in  yellowish-white  crystals, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  abundantly  so  in  boil- 
ing alcohol. 

chol-es'-ter-Ine,  chol-es  -ter-In,  s.  &  a.  [Fr. 
cholesterine.  from  Gr.  c/*ofe=tho  bile,  ami  stear= 
fat.] 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cUre,     unite,     cflr,     rflle,     ffill;     try,     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  fcw. 


cholesterine 
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chondrus 


A.  ~4s  substantive: 

Chem.:  C26Hi4O=C26H43(OH).  Amonatomic  aro- 
matic alcohol,  which  occurs  in  small  quantities  in 
the  bile,  brain  and  nerves.  It  forms  the  chief  part 
of  biliary  calculi,  obtained  by  boiling  these  in  alco- 
hol. It  crystallizes  in  colorless  plates,  which  melt 
at  137J  and  sublime  at  200",  It  exists  naturally  in 
most  animal  liquids  in  a  state  of  solution  :  also  in 
many  animal  solids,  as  in.  the  blood,  the  bile,  the 
meconium,  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  As  an  ab- 
normal product  it  occurs  in  the  crystalline  form  in 
the  bile,  biliary  calculi,  various  dropsical  effusions, 
the  contents  of  cysts,  pus,  old  tubercles,  malig- 
nant tumors,  the  excrements,  and  expectoration  of 
phthisis.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  it  occurs  in 
peas,  beans,  almonds,  many  seeds,  &c.  Cholesterine 
is  insoluble  in  water  and  solution  of  potash,  even 
when  boiling;  but  soluble  in  ether  and  boiling 
alcohol,  crystallizing  on  cooling.  It  is  most  easily 
procured  from  gall-stones  (of  which  it  is  the  chief 
constituent),  by  finely  powdering  them,  then  boil- 
ing the  powder  in  alcohol,  and  filtering  when 
hot,  when  the  cholesterine  will  deposit  on  cooling 
in  pearly  scales.  The  crystals  thus  obtained  are 
usually  thicker  than  the  natural  plates.  It  is  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  not  at  all  in 
water. 

B.  As  adj.:  (Seethe  compound.) 
cholesterine  infiltration. 

Med.;  A  form  of  degeneration  which  occurs  for 
the  most  part  in  the  Liver,  spleen,  and  heart,  and 
which  is  characterized  by  the  development  of  infil- 
tration into  these  organs  of  a  certain  peculiar  fatty 
or  lardaceous  matter,  said  by  some  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  cholesterine,  by  others  to  be  of  a  starchy 
or  albuminous  character.  The  terms  lardaceous, 
albuminoid,  and  amyloid  are  used  to  express  the 
same  conditions. 

chftl-es-tro,  in  compos,  as  a  prefix.  [From  Eng., 
-&c.,  cholest(e)r(ine),wiih  o  connective.] 

Chem.:  Having  cholesterine  as  the  less  abundant 
•chemical  substance  in  its  composition. 

cho'l-es  -tr6-phane,  a.  [From  Eug.,  &c.,  cholestro 
{q.  v.)  ;  and  Gr.  p/iaino=to  make  to  appear.] 

Chem.:  CsHeNsOs.  A  dimethyl-parabanic  acid, 
obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  caffeine,  and  by  digest- 
ing silver  parabanate  with  methyl-iodide. 

chol-e  -va,  s.  [From  Gr.  chdleyo=to  become 
lame.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  coleoptera,  family  Silphidee. 

ch6l  -1-a.mb,  chol-I-am'-blc,  s.  [Fr.  choliam- 
bique,  from  Lat.  choliambus  ;  Gr.  choliambos^  from 
cholo8=lam&,  and  iambo8=an  iambus.] 

Poet.  :  A  verse  having  an  iambus  in  the  fifth  foot, 
and  a  spondee  in  the  sixth  or  last. 

"  .  .  .  his  choliambics  were  accordingly  .  .  . 
transposed  into  the  brief  compositions  which  have  de- 
scended to  us  as  ^Esopian  fables."—  Lewis;  Cred.  Early 
Roman  Hist.  (ed.  1855),  ch.  vi.  5,  vol.  i.,  p.  233. 

ChOl'-IC,  a.  [Gr.  cAoZe=the  bile,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-t'c.J  Pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from  bile. 

cholic  acid,  «. 

Chem.  :  C^H^O^.  Obtained  by  boiling  the  resi- 
nous mass  precipitated  by  ether  from  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  bile,  with  a  dilute  solution  of  potash  for 
several  hours,  and  decomposing  the  potassium  salt 
by  HC1.  Cholic  acid  crystallizes  in  tetrahedra.  It 
gives  a  purple-violet  color  with  sugar  and  sulphuric 
.acid. 

chol  -In-ate,  s.  [  Cholin(ic);  and  suff.  -ate 
{Chem.}  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  A  term  for  a  combination  of  cholinic  acid 
with  a  salifiable  base. 

chol-ln'-lc,  a.  [Or.  chole=the  bilo.]  Pertaining 
to  bile  or  obtained  from  it. 

cholinic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  distinct  substance  obtained  by  digest- 
ing bilin  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  insolu- 
ble in  water. 

Chol'-b-chrdme,  s.  [Gr.  cholcoTcholos=\yi\e,  and 
•chroma  =  color.]  The  coloring  matter  of  bile. 

IBlLIRUBIN.] 

chol-03  -pus,  s,    [CHOL.EPUS.] 

chol-6"i  -die,  a.  [Gr.  choloeidtfs=likQ  bile,  from 
4*hole=ttiG  bile,  ana  eidos=  appearance,  form;  and 
Eng.  suff.  -i'c.]  Pertaining  to  bile. 

choloidic  acid,  s. 


^.      A  white    amorphous    acid, 


hem.  :  ^^^.  we  amorpous  ac, 

•obtained  by  boiling  glycocholic  or  tarrocholic  acid 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

chol-6-phce  -In,  s.  [Gr.  cftotos=bile,  and  phaios 
=  br,»wn.]  The  same  as  BILIRUBIN  (q.  v.). 

chd'-luni,  s.    [Hindustani.] 

Bot.  <£  Hortic.  :  Indian  Millet,  Sorghum  vulgare 
(formerly  Holcus  Sorghum]  ,  a  grain  commonly 
cultivated  in  India  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
East. 


Chom-e'-ll-?,,  s.  [Named  in  honor  of  Dr.  J.  B. 
Chomel,  physician  to  Louis  XV.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  native  shrubs,  belonging  to  the 
order  Cinchonaceae. 

cho-mo-ro,  s.    [Javanese.] 

Bot.:  Podocarpus  cupressina,  a  taxacoous  plant, 
one  of  the  best  timber  trees  of  Java. 

chd'-na,  s.  [Gr.  chone=a  funnel,  from  the  shape 
of  the  flowers.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Ericacesp,  and  consisting  of  a  single  small  shrub 
with  blood-red  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

Chon-des -teg.,  s.  [From  Gr.  c7wndros=grain, 
and  &estos=glad,  rejoicing  (?).] 

Ornith. :  The  Larkfinch,  a  genus  of  finches  placed 
next  to  Emberiza  by  Swainson.  (Craig.) 

chon-dra-can  -thus,  s.  [Gr.  cftondros=cartilage, 
and  akantha=a  spine.] 

ZoQl.t  A  genus  of  Crustacea  of  the  order  Sipho- 
nostoma,  and  family  Lernoeopoda.  Chondracan- 
thus  Zei  is  found  upon  the  gills  of  Zeus  (the 
Common  Dory).  The  body  is  covered  with  short 
reflexed  spines. 

chon-drar  -sen-He,  chon-dro-ar '-sen-He,  s. 
[Ger.  kondroarsenit ;  so  named  from  its  similarity 
to  Chondrodite  (q.  v.),  while  differing  from  it  in 
being  an  arsenatej 

Min. :  A  yellowish  mineral,  found  in  the  Paisberg 
mines,  Wormland.  It  is  an  arsenate  of  manganese. 
It  is  translucent  and  brittle. 

chon'-drl-a,  s.  [Gr.  cfto?iciros=cartilage,  from 
the  cartilaginous  structure.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  marine  Alga?,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Flondeee. 

Ch6n-drll'~lat  s.  [From  Lat,  chondrilla,  chon- 
drillon;  Gr.  chondrille=a  plant  which  exudes  a 
gum;  chondros=gra'm,  cartilage,  a  small, roundish 
mass.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  composite  plants,  nearly  allied 
to  the  lettuce  (Lactuca).  It  has  theachenes  rough, 
and  furnished  at  the  base  with  five  small  scales. 
The  plants  are  herbs,  natives  of  South  Europe,  the 
East,  and  Siberia.  The  flowers  are  yellow  and 
solitary.  About  twenty  species  are  known,  A  gum 
like  lactucarium  is  obtained  in  Lemnos  from  Chon- 
drilla juncea. 

chon  -drlne,  chon'-drln,  s.  [Gr.  chondros= 
cartilage,  and  Eng.  suff.  -in,  -ine.] 

Chem. :  A  variety  of  gelatine  obtained  from  the 
cartilage  of  the  ribs  and  joints.  It  is  less  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  and  is  precipitated  from  its  solu- 
tion by  acetic  acid,  alum,  and  b^  acetate  of  lead. 
Its  chemical  formula  is  doubtful ;  it  contains  nearly 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 

"  Chondrine  is  a  substance  in  many  respects  similar  to 
gelatine.  It  is  obtained  in  a  state  of  solution,  by  boiling 
water,  from  the  permanent  cartilages  and  from  the  cor- 
nea; also  from  the  temporary  cartilage  prior  to  ossifica- 
tion; it  gelatinizes  on  cooling,  and  when  dry  assumes  the 
appearance  of  glue.  It  differs  from  gelatine  in  not  being 
precipitated  by  tannin,  and  in  yielding  precipitates  to 
acetic  acid,  alum,  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  protosulphate 
of  iron,  which  do  not  disturb  a  solution  of  gelatine." — 
Todd  A  Bowman:  Phystol.  Anal.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  i.,  pp.  42-3. 

ch8n-dri  -tes,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  chondrus  (q.  v.), 
and  Gr.,  &c.,  suff.  -ites  (q.  v.).] 

Palceont.:  A  temporary  genus  of  plants,  alliance 
Algales.  Itconsists  of  plants  somewhat  resembling 
the  sea-weeds  of  the  recent  g^enus  Chondrus.  Chon- 
drites  Verisimilis  is  found  in  the  Upper  Silurian 
formation.  An  alleged  fucoid,  Chondrites  acutan- 
gulus  of  Mr.  Coy,  is  found  in  Lower  Silurian  rocks. 

chon-drft-den'-drum,  s.  [Gr.  chondros= grain, 
cartilage,  and  dendron= a  tree.l 

Sot.:  A  genus  of  climbing  shrubs,  belonging  to 
the  Menispermaceee.  Chondrodendrum  convolvula- 
ceum  is  called  by  the  Peruvians  the  Wild  Grape, 
on  account  of  the  form  of  the  fruits,  and  their  acid 
and  not  unpleasant  flavor.  The  bark  is  esteemed  as 
a  febrifuge. 

ch6n'-dr6-dlte,  s.  [Gr.  chondros— a  grain,  from 
the  granular  structure;  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.) 
(q.v.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  whitish  or  pale-yellowish 
mineral,  sometimes  red,  apple-green,  or  black.  It 
was  first  discovered  in  New  Jersey  by  Dr.  Bruce. 

Ch5n-dro-glos'-sus,  s.  [Gr.  c/iondros=cartilage, 
and  gloaaa—the  tongue.] 

Anat. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  fasciculus  of  mus- 
cular fiber,  extending  from  the  lesser  corner  of  the 
liyoid  bone  to  the  tongue,  and  forming  a  part  of  the 
hyo-glossus.  (Craig.) 

Ch5n-dr6-gra  -da,  s.  pi.  [From  Gr.  chondros— 
,  ,  .  gristle,  cartilage,  and  Lat.  gradus=a  stop, 
from  gradior—io  go.] 

ZoOl.:  An  order  or  animals,  of  the  sub-kingdom 
Radiata  and  the  class  Siphonophora.  It  is  so 
called  because  the  circiilaroroval  disk  is  supported 
upon  a  somewhat  cartilaginous  plato.  The  lower 


surface  of  this  disk  has  cirri.    There  are  cells  in  it 
which,  on  being  filled  with  air,  aid  the  animal  in 
rising  to  the  surface  of  the  water.    All  are  marine. 
Genera  Porpita,  Yclella,  &c. 
chon-drog -ra-phf ,  s.     [Gr.  chondros^  .... 

fristle,  cartilage,  and  graphe  =  a  delineation,  a 
escription.]  A  treatise  on  cartilages.  (Dungliaon.) 

chon  -dr old,  a.  [Gr.  cAondros= cartilage,  and 
eirfos  =  form,  appearance.]  Resembling  or  of  the 
nature  of  cartilage. 

Chon-droT-6-gy;,  s.  [Fr.  chondrologie,  from  Gr. 
c/iomiros= grain,  cartilage,  and  loyos=a  speech,  a 
discourse.  ] 

Med. :  A  discourse  or  treatise  on  the  nature  of 
cartilages.  (JBrande.) 

chon-drom  -e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  cfton<Zros=grain,  and 
metron  =  a  measure.]  A  steelyard  or  balance  for 
weighing  grain.  (Francis.) 

ch6n-drop-ter-jf£  -I-an,  «.  <t  s.  [Gr.  chondros= 
a  cartilage,  and  pteryx,  genit.  pterygos=a.  fin,  in 
allusion  to  the  gristly  nature  of  the  fins.] 

A.  .4s  adj. :   Characterized  by  cartilaginous  fins 
and  skeleton. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Ichthy.:  One  of  the  Chondropterygii. 

Chon-drop-ter-y;g  -I-I,  s.  pi.  [Fr.  chondropter- 
ygien:  Gr.  c/io*wiros=cartilage,  and  ptery(jion=a. 
little  wing,  a  fin,  dim.  of  pteryx=o.  wing.]  The 
name  given  by  Cuvier  to  one  of  the  great  sections 
into  which  the  class  Pisces  or  fishes  are  divided. 
It  includes  all  those  species,  the  bones  and  fin 
spines  of  which  are  cartilaginous,  or  formed  of 
gristle,  such  as  the  Sturgeon,  Shark,  Ray,  Lamprey, 
&c.  The  same  as  CARTILAGINEI. 

chon-dr6-se'-pl-a,  s.  [Gr.  cfcondros=cartilage, 
and  Lat.  sepia  (q.  v.)  =  an  allied  genus.] 

Zo6l.:  A  genus  of  Cephalopods,  in  which  the 
whole  margin  of  the  sac  is  bordered  with  fins,  as  in 
Sepia,  but  the  shell  is  horny,  as  in  Loligo. 

chon-dr6-sper'-mum,  s.  [Gr.  cft-ondros=carti- 
lage,  and  sperma=aseed.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  climbing  evergreen  shrubs, 
India.  The  yellow  flowers  and  climbing 


natives  of „ . 

stems,  together  with  the  erect  ovules,  have  cau  _ 
this  genus  to  be  referred  to  the  Jasminacese  (Jas- 
mines), but  the  whole  structure  of  the  flower  seems 
to  unite  it  more  closely  to  the  Oleacese. 

chon-dros'-te-ij,,  s.  pi.  [From  Gr.  chondros— 
.  .  .  gristle,  cartilage,  and  ostea,  pi.  of  osteo)i  =  a 
bone.] 

Ichthy.  cfr  Palceont. :  The  name  given  by  Professor 
Muller  to  a  sub-order  of  ganoid  fishes,  in  whicli  the 
vertebral  column  consists  only  of  a  simple  and  soft 
chorda  dorsalis,  in  place  of  being  divided  into 
separate  vertebrae.  The  dermal  covering  of  these 
fishes,  consists  of  large,  bony  plates.  The  tail  is 
heterocercal.  The  sub-order  is  sometimes  called 
Loricata.  It  contains  the  families  Cephalaspidsp. 
Acipenseridse,  and  Spatularidee  (q.  v.).  The  second 
and  third  contain  recent  species,  the  first  only 
fossil. 


chon-dros-te  -I-d88,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  chon- 
Irosteus  (q.  vj,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.J 
1.  Ichthy.:  In  some  classifications   a   family  of 


fishes,  sub-order  Placoganoidei.  It  is  synonymous 
with  the  Sturionidne,  the  latter  being  made  compre- 
hensive enough  to  include  both  the  Sturgeons 
proper  (Acipenseridfe),  and  the  Paddle-fishes  (Spat- 
ularidse),  but  excluding  the  Cephalaspidee.  [CHON- 

DROSTEA.] 

2.  Palceont.:  It  is  not  known  prior  to  the  Eocene 
of  the  London  Clay,  where  a  sturgeon,  Acipenser 
toliapicus,  is  found. 

chon-dros-te-6-sau  -rus,  s.  [From  Mod.  Lat. 
chondrostea  (q.v.),  and  Gr.  sauros=a  lizard.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  deinosaurian  reptiles  found 
in  cretaceous  rocks  in  this  country  and  England. 
Some  species  must  have  been  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
long. 

chon-dros  -te-us,  s.    [CHONDROSTEA.] 

Ichthy.  cfr  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fishes,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Chondrosteidne  and  thf*  sub-order 
Chondrostea  (q.  v.).  It  is  found  in  the  Lias. 

tch8n  -dr6-tome,  s.  [Gr.  chondros  =  cartilage, 
and  fome=a  cutting.  femno=to  cut.] 

.s't(?v/. ;  A  knife  specially  adapted  to  dissecting: 
cartilage. 

chon-drot -6-my1,  «.  [Gr.  cfcondros=cartilage, 
and  tomc=a  cutting,  temno=to  cut.] 

Anat.:  The  dissecting  of  cartilage. 

chpn'-drus,  s.  [Gr.  chondros=grain,  cartilage, 
mucilage.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  rryptonemiacew  (Florideous 
Algae),  composed  of  cartilaginous  sea-weeds,  with 
flat  dichotomously-divided  fronds,  the  cellular 
structure  of  which  exhibits  throe  layers— a  central 
of  longitudinal  filaments,  an  intermediate  of  small 
roundish  colls,  and  an  outer  of  vortical  colored  and 
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beaded  rows  of  cells,  the  whole  imbedded  in  a  tough 
inter-cellular  matrix.  Chondrus  crispus  becomes 
horny  when  dry,  and  is  the  Irish  Moss  or  Carrageen 
of  the  shops. 

Ch8n-e-mor -pha,  s.  [Gr.  chone=a  funnel,  and 
mornhe=form,  appearance,  in  reference  to  the  form 
of  the  corolla.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  erect  or  twining  Indian  shrubs, 
belonging  to  the  order  Apocynacete,  closely  allied  to 
Echites.  from  which  it  differs  in  the  funnel-shaped 
corolla.  The  flowers  are  showy,  yellow  or  white. 
The  root  and  leaves  of  Chonemorpha  malabaricat 
a  plant  of  Malabar,  are  used  medicinally  by  the 
natives.  (Treas.  of  Bot.,  <&c.) 

ch&n-e  -tea,  s.  [Gr.  chone,  contracted  from 
choane=a  melting-pot,  .  .  .  a  funnel.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  brachiopod  mollusks,  fam- 
ily Productidee.  The  shell  is  concavo-convex,  with 
the  hinge-line  straight.  The  ventral  valve  is  con- 
vex, and  the  dorsal  one  concave.  All  are  fossil.  In 
1875  Tate  estimated  the  known  species  at  forty- 
seven,  all  from  the  Silurian  and  the  Carboniferous 
rocks. 

Ch6n  -I-crlte,  s.  [Gr.  chdneia  =  a  fusion,  and 
krito8=aiest;  its  fusibility  distinguishing  it  from 
some  allied  species.] 

Min. :  A  massive,  crystalline,  granular,  or  com- 
pact mineral  from  Elba  and  Finland.  It  is  of  a 
whitish  color,  sometimes  with  yellowish  or  grayish 
spots.  It  is  a  lime  pyrosclerite.  Hardness,  2*5-3; 
specific  gravity,  2*91.  (Dana.) 

*choop,  *choops,  a.  [A.  S.  heope,  hiope  =  a  hip, 
the  fruit  of  the  dog-rose.]  [Hip,  CHOUPS.]  The 
fruit  of  Rosa  canina.  (Parts  of  Eng.  &  Scotland.) 

clioop-rose,  s.    Rosa  canina. 

clioop-tree,  s.    The  same  as  CHOOP-ROSE  (q.  v.). 

choo  -pa,  s.  [A  Malacca  word.]  The  Malacca 
name  of  a  fruit,  that  of  Pierardia  dulcis,  a  sapin- 
daceous  tree. 

c,hoos,e,  *c,heese,  *chese,  *cheose,  *Qlises, 
*9uuse,  v.  t,  &  i.  (pt.  t.  *c/tese,  *ches,  *cheas,  *chure 
*chus,  chose;  pa.  par.  *coren,  *icoren,  chosen.) 
[A.  S.  ccosan,  ciosanj  0-  Sax.  kiosan,  keosan;  O. 
Fris.  kiasa:  O.  H.  Ger.  chiosan,  chiusan;  Goth. 
kiusan:  O.  Icel.  kjosa;  Sw.  kezaj  But.  kiczc/t ;  Ger. 
kiesen.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  take  by  preference  one  out  of  several  things 
offered;  to  select. 

"  Of  harmes  two  the  lesse  is  for  to  cheese." 

Chaucer:  Troilus,  ii.  470, 

2.  To  accept  when  offered ;  not  to  reject. 
*3.  To  takcC,  to  adopt,  to  apply  one's  self  to. 

"  William  his  way  to  Scotland  ches." 

Langtoft,  p.  148. 

4.  To  elect,  to  wish ;  to  prefer  a  certain  course. 
"  Let  us  choose  to  us  judgment ;  let  us  know  among  our- 
selves what  is  good." — Job.  xzxiv.  4. 
*5.  To  obtain. 

"  Such  strengthe  he  him  tho  ches 
That  prince  of  al  the  world  he  wea." 

Castle  of  Love,  p.  1,317. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Scrip.:  To  adopt  or  select  for  a  special  purpose 
or  position.    [CHOSEN.] 

"He  chose  David  also  his  servant."—  Psalm  Ixxviii.  70. 

2.  Theol. .  To  elect  for  eternal  happiness. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1  To  make  one's  choice ;  to  select,  elect,  or  prefer. 
"Thou  may  haf  thi  wille  if  thou  to  love  chese."— Lang- 
toft,  p.  116. 

2  To  have  the  power  or  freedom  of  choice  (gener- 
ally with  a  negative,  and  meaning  that  the  person 
spoken  of  has  no  alternative) - 

"  Knaves  abroad. 

Who  having  by  their  own  importunate  suit 

Convinced  or  supplied  them,  they  cannot  choose 

But  they  must  blab."  Shakesp.;  Othello,  iv.  1. 

^T  To  choose :  By  or  of  choice. 

"Be  a  lord  to  choose." — Farquhar;  Twin  Rivals,  ii.  2. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to  choose 

and  to  prefer :  *'To  choose  is  to  prefer  as  the  genus 

to  the  species ;  we  always  choose  in  preferring,  but 

we  do  not  always  prefer  in  choosing.    To  choose  is 

to  take  one  thing  instead  of  another:  to  prefer  is 

to  take  one  thing  before  or  rather  than  another. 

Wo  sometimes  choose  from  the  bare  necessity  of 

choosing;  but  wo  never  prefer  without  making  a 

positive  and  voluntary  choice*    When  we   choose 

from  a  specific  motive,  the  acts  of  choosing  and 

preferring  differ  in  tbo  nature  of  the  motive.    The 

former  is  absohito1  the  latter  relative.    We  choose  a 

thine:  for  what  it  is,  or  what  wo  esteem  it  to  be  of 

itself;  we  prefer  a.  thing  for  what  it  has,  or  what 

we  suppose  it  has.,  superior  to  another.    .    ,     .    We 
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calculate  and  pause  in  choosing;  we  decide  \npre~ 
ferring;  the  judgment  determines  in  making  tho 
choice ,'  the  will  determines  in  giving  the  preference, 
.  .  .  A  wise  prince  is  careful  in  the  choice  of  his 
ministers;  but  a  weak  prince  has  mostly  favorites 
whom  he  prefers." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  choose,  to 
pick,  and  to  select :  "  Choose  is  as  in  the  former  case 
the  generic ;  the  others  are  specific  terms :  pick 
and  select  are  expressly  different  modes  of  choosing. 
We  always  choose  when  we  pick  and  select ;  but  we 
do  not  always  pick  and  select  when  we  choose.  To 
choose  may  be  applied  to  two  or  more  things ;  to 
pick  and  select  can  be  used  only  for  several  things. 
.  .  .  To  choose  does  not  always  spring  from  any 
particular  design  or  preference ;  to  pick  aud  select 
signify  to  choose  with  care." 

tchoofje  -a-ble,  a.  [Eug.  choose;  -able.]  Fit  or 
proper  to  be  chosen. 

t9hoo§e'-a-l>le-ne'ss,  s.  [Eng.  chooseable;  -?iess.] 
The  quality  of  being  chooseable. 

"The  true  source  of  the  nobleness  and  chooseableness 
of  all  things." — Ruskin;  Mod.  Painters,  vol.  iv.,  pt.  v.,  ch. 
xvii. 

^Iioosj    er,    s.     [Eng.     choose ;    -er.]     One    who 
.chooses,  or  has  the  power  or  privilege  of  choosing. 
"  In  all  things  to  deal  with  other  men,  as  if  I  might  be 
my  own  c/ua>ser." — Hammond.  Practical  Catechism. 

choos,  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  ceosung=a 
choosing.]  [CHOOSE.] 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  a  choice  or  selec- 
tion ;  a  choice. 

"  I'll  bring1  you  enow 
Of  dames  for  our  choosing." 
Latham:  Translation  of  Frithjofs  Saga. 

*$h6o§  -Ing-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  choosing,'  -ly.~\  By 
way  of  free  choice ;  voluntarily. 

"If  our  spirits  can  serve  God,  choosingly  and  greedily 
out  of  pure  conscience  of  our  duty,  it  is  the  better  in 
itself,  and  more  safe  to  UB." — Taylor:  Holy  Living,  p.  230. 

C.h5p  (1),  *choppe,  *ChOp-pen  (pa  par.  *choppit, 
chopt.  chopped)  i  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Dut.  koppen=to  cut 
off ;  Dut.  kappen=tf>  chop,  to  mince ;  Sw.  kappa— to 
cut;  Ger.  kappen=to  cut,  to  poll,  to  lop;  Dan. 
kapper—to  chop.]  [CHAP,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  cut  in  pieces. 

"  Thei  choppen  alle  the  body  in  smale  peces."— Maunde- 
fille,  p.  201. 

2.  To  cut  with  a  sharp  stroke ;  to  sever  (generally 
with  the  adverb  off). 

"...  within  these  three  days  his  head's  to  be 
chopped  off." — Shakesp.  •  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  2. 

IF  Sometimes  with  away, 

"  He  is  a  traitor;  let  him  to  the  Tower, 
And  chop  nu-'iii  that  factious  pate  of  his." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  11.,  vi.  1. 
*3.  To  chap. 

**  I  remember  the  cow's  dugs,  that  her  pretty  chopt 
hands  had  milked."— Shakesp. .•  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  4. 

til.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  divide  minutely. 

"By  dividing  of  them  into  chapters  and  verses,  they 
are  so  chopped  and  minced,  and  stand  go  broken  and 
divided,  that  the  common  people  take  the  verses  usually 
for  different  aphorisms." — Locke. 

t2.  To  devour  eagerly  and  quickly.  (Followed  by 
up.) 

"  Upon  the  opening  of  his  mouth  he  drops  his  breakfast, 
which  the  fox  presently  chopped  up."— L' Estrange. 

B.  Intransitive: 

tl.  Lit.:  To  make  a  sharp,  sudden  stroke. 
"He  choppit  to  Achilles  with  a  chore  felle." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  7,259. 
*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  interrupt  by  suddenly  joining  in  a  conver- 
sation (with  in). 

''He  that  cometh  lately  out  of  Fraunce  will  talk  French 
EnK'ish,  and  never  blush  at  the  matter.  Another  r/<"/>/"  * 
t n  with  English  Italiauated." — Wilson:  Art  of  Rhetoric, 
b.  iii.  (1553). 

2.  To  catch  at. 

"Out  of  preediness  to  get  both,  he  chops  at  the  shadow, 
and  loses  the  substance." — L' Estrange. 

IF  To  chop  in:  To  interrupt.    [B.  II.  I.J 
To  chop  out:  To  break  out  with,  to  give  vent  to 
suddenly. 

"  Why  Strato,  where  art  thou? 
Thou  wilt  chop  out  with  them  unseasonably." 

Beaum.  <£•  Flet.;  Maid's  Tragedy,  iv.  2. 
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To  chop  upon:  To  chance  on. 

"...  what  my  condition  would  have  been  if  I  ha* 
chopped  upon  them." — De  Foe.-  Robinson  Crusoe,  p.  156. 

chop  (2).  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  mere  variant  of  cheapen  or 
chap  (q.  v.)0 

*A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  purchase,  to  barter. 

2.  To   exchange ;    to    substitute    one    thing   for 
another;  to  change  (generally  in  combination  withi 
change)* 

"Every  hour  your  form 

Is  chopped  and  changed,  like  wind  before  a  storm." 
Dryden:  Hind  and  Panther,  ii.  57. 

3.  To  bandy,  to  wrangle  with.    [Tochop  logic.} 
B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Literally : 

*1.  To  bargain  for. 

"To  have  her  husband  in  another  country, 
Within  a  month  after  she  is  married, 
Chopping  for  rotten  raisins." 

Beaumont  *  Fletcher;  The  Captain. 

2.  To  make  an  exchange.    (Slang.) 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  change  about  frequently ;  to  veer.  (Said  of 
the  wind.) 

*2.  To  wrangle,  to  altercate. 

"  Let  not  the  counsel  at  the  bar  chop  with  the  judge,. 
.  .  ." — Bacon. 

IF  To  chop  logic:  To  wrangle  pedantically  with 
logical  terms ;  to  bandy  logic  about. 

"  A  man  must  not  presume  to  nse  his  reason,  unless  IK- 
has  studied  the  categories,  and  can  chop  logic  by  uio.lt> 
and  figure." — Smollett:  Expedition  of  Humphry  Clinker. 

ch5p  (I) ,  s.    [CHOP  (I) ,  v.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  striking ;  a  stroke* 

"  Achilles  with  a  chop  chaunset  to  ale  Philles." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  7,701. 

*2.  A  piece  cut  off ;  a  chip. 

3.  A  piece  of  meat ;  chopped  off ;  as,  a  pork  chop, 
a  mutton  chop.    There  are  two  kinds  of  mutton 
chops,  named  respectively  a  chump-chop  and  a  loin- 
chop  (q.  v.). 

*l.  A  chap,  a  crack  or  cleft. 

"Water  will  make  wood  to  swell;  as  we  see  in  the  filling 
of  the  chops  of  bowls,  by  laying  them  in  water."— Bacon. 

*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  An  attack,  an  onset. 

"  Believe  them  at  the  first  chop,  whatsoever  they  say." — 
'.  Workes,  i.  241. 

2.  A  piece,  a  part,  a  share. 

"Sir  William  Capel  compounded  for  sixteen  hundred 
pounds;  yet  Empson  wouli  have  cut  another  chop  out  of 
him  if  the  king  had  not  died." — Bacon. 

IF  -At  the  first  chop :  Ac  once. 

"They  might  not  at  the  first  chop   be  brought  to  his 

speche." — Udalli   Apophth.  of  Erasmus,  p.  199. 

chop-hammer,  s. 

Metal:  A  cutting-hammer. 

Chop-house  (1),  s.  An  inn  or  place  of  entertain- 
ment where  dressed  meat  is  provided ;  a  restaurant- 

"I  lost  my  place  at  the  chop-house,  whare  every  man. 
eats  in  public  a  mess  of  broth,  or  chop  of  meat,  in. 
silence." — Spectator. 

chop  (2),*.    [CHAP,S.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  Literally: 

I.  A  jaw  of  an  animal* 

"So  soon  as  my  chops  begin  to  walk,  yours  must  be 
walking  too,  for  company." — L' Estrange. 

*2.  Tho  mouth  of  a  man.    (Said  in  contempt.) 
"  He  ne'er  shook  hands,  nor  bid  farewel  to  him, 
Till  he  unseam' d  him  from  the  nave  to  th'  chops." 

Shakesp. ;  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

II.  Fifj.  '.  The  mouth  of  a  river  or  a  channel. 

"  At  the  time  of  the  Rump, 
When  old  Admiral  Trump 
With  his  broom  swept  the  chops  of  the  Channel." 

Song  in  The  Merry  Monarch. 

B.  Technically; 

Carp.:  The  movable  wooden  vise-jaw  of  a  car- 
penter's or  cabinet-maker's  bench. 

chop-fallen,  a.  Downcast,  dispirited,  disheart- 
ened. 

"  Though  strong  persuasion  hung  upon  thy  lip 
Alas!  how  chop-fallen  now!" 

R.  Blair:  The  Grave. 

9h<5p  (3),  s.    [CHOP  (2),r.] 

1.  A  bargain,  an  exchange.     [Slang.) 

"  The  Duke  .  .  .  drew  on  the  king  hardly  to  make  a 
chop  with  those  demesnes."— Hacket;  Life  of  Williams,  i. 
187. 
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2.  A  sudden  change,  vicissitude  (usually  with 
•change.) 

"  'There  be  odd  chops  and  changes  in  this  here  world, 
for  sartin,'  observed  Coble."—  Marryat:  Snarleyyow,  vol. 
11.,  ch.  ii. 

"Chop-Cherry,  s.  (Peele :  Old  Wives  Tale,  1595.) 
(Halliirell.)  A  game  in  which  children  tried  to 
«atch  with  their  teeth  cherries  hung  by  a  thread. 

''chop-church,  s. 

1.  One  who  exchanges  livings. 

2.  An  exchange  of  livings. 
•chop-loge,  s.    [CHOP-LOGIC.] 

"If  lie  heare  you  thus  play  choploge  .  .  ." — Udall: 
Jioister  Doister,  iii.  2. 

"chop-logic,  *chop-logike,  s. 

1.  One  who  bandies  about  logic ;  a  pedantic  wran- 
gler in  logical  terms. 

"How  now!  how  now,  chop-logic!   What  is  this?" 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  5. 

2.  Argument. 

"  Your  chop-logike  hath  no  great  subtilty." — Greene: 
Thieves  Falling  Out.  (Davies.) 

•chop  (4),  *chope,  *choip,  s.   [SHOP.]  A  shop. 
chop  (5),  s.    [Chinese.] 

1.  A  brand,  a  quality. 

2.  A  permit,  a  clearance. 

IT  Chop  of  tea :  A  number  of  boxes  of  the  same 
.make  and  quality  of  leaf. 

First  chop :  First  rate ;  in  the  first  rank. 

"You  must  be  first  chop  in  heaven." — G.  Eliot:  Middle- 
march,  ch.  xiii. 

Grand  chop:  A  ship's  port  clearance. 

chop-boat,  s,  A  lighter  nsed  in  transporting 
merchandise  to  and  from  vessels. 

chop-house  (2),  s.  A  custom-house;  an  office 
where  clearance  dues  are  levied. 

?hop  -In,  9hop'-pln,  *9hop-yn,  s,    [CHAPIN.] 

1.  A  French  liquid  measure,  containing  nearly  a 
pint. 

"  My  landlord,  who  is  a  pert  smart  man,  brought  up  a 
choppin  of  white  wine.  .  .  .  " — Houjell:  Letters,  i.  vi.  38. 

2.  A  term  used  in  Scotland  for  a  quart  of  wine 
.measure. 

9hop -ness,  s.  [CHOP  (!),«.]  A  kind  of  spade. 
(Maunder.) 

Chopped,  5hopt,  *9hoppit,  pa.  par,  &  a.  [CHOP 
>U),t'.] 

chop  -per  (1),  s.    [Eng.  chop  (1),  v.;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who,  or  that  which  chops. 
'"Chopper.     Truncator,  ueltrix." — Huloet. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  An  instrument  for  cleaving;  a  cleaver. 

2.  Agric. :  An  implement  for  thinning  out  plants 
in  drills.    It  is  used  in  this  country   for   cotton 
plants;    in    England   for  turnips.    Cotton-seed   is 
drilled  in  and  comes  up  in  a  row ;  the  cotton-chop- 
per straddles  the  row  and  chops  wide  gaps,  leaving 
the   plants   in   hills.    These    are   thinned  out  by 
hand. 

t9hop-per  (2),  s.    [Eng.  chop  (2),v. ;  -er.]    One 
who  bargains  or  trucks.    [HoESE-couRSEE.] 
"Shop  -pin,  s.    [CHOPIN.] 
9hop  -ping  (l),pr. par.,  a.&s.    [CHOP  (!),«.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :   (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:   Choppy,   rough,  with  short   quick 
"waves. 

"  When  strong  winds  act  against  these  Sowings,  a  chop- 
_ptng  sea  is  produced,  which,  in  foggy  weather,  is  danger- 
ous to  small  craft." — Admiral  Smythe:  The  Mediterranean. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  cutting. 
chopping-block,  s.    A  block  or  stump  of  wood 

•on  winch  anything  is  placed  which  is  to  be  chopped. 

chopping-knlfe,  *choppynge-knyfe,  s.  A  knife 
designed  for  chopping  meat,  vegetables,  fruit,  &c., 
\\lion  a  board,  block,  or  in  a  bowl.  Used  on  a 
domestic  scale  for  cutting  meat  for  mince,  hash, 
sausage,  &c. 

"  Choppynge  knyfe.    Ansorinm." — Huloet. 

9hfip  -ping  (2),pr.  par.,  a.&s.    [CHOP  (2),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

*C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  bargaining  or  purchasing. 

"  The  chopping  of  bargains,  when  a  man  burs,  not  to 
hold,  but  to  sell  again,  grindeth  upon  the  seller  and  the 
buyer." — Bacon. 

2.  Altercation,  bandying  of  terms. 

9hop  -ping  (3),  a.  [Etym.  unknown;  perhaps 
greedy  or  hearty,  from  CHOP  (1),  r.,  A.  II.  2.J  An 
epithet  frequently  applied  to  children,  and  appar- 
ently meaning  hearty,  lusty,  stout. 

"Both  Jack  Freeman  and  Ned  Wild, 
Would  own  the  fair  and  chopping  child." 

Fenton. 
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9 hop  -pf  (1),  a.  [Chop  (I),  v.  -y.'}  Rough,  with 
short,  quick  waves. 

"There  is  sure  to  be  a  short  choppy  sea  upon  them." — 
Macgregor;  Voyage  Alone,  p.  76. 

*9hop'-p3?  (2),  a.  [Eng.  chop=chap;  -y.~\  Full  of 
cracks,  chappy,  chapped.  (Shakesp.) 

$hops,  s.  pi.    [CHAP  (2),  s.] 

chop  -sticks,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  chop,  and  stick.]  A 
pair  of  small  sticks  of  wood,  ivory,  &c.,  used  by  the 
Chinese  for  the  same  purposes  as  our  knife  and 
fork. 

§hopt,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CHOP  (1),  v.] 

chopt-eggs,  s. 

Bot.:  Linaria  vulgaris.    (Britt.  &  Holland.) 

*c.hop-yn,  s.    [CHOPIX.] 

"  Sextarie  is  as  achopyn  of  Pariys."— Wycliffe.-  3  Kings 
vii.  26.  (Gloss.) 

Chor-a-&lc,  a.  [Gr.  choragikos,  choregikos  = 
pertaining  or  dedicated  to  a  choragus  (q.  v.).]  Per- 
taining or  dedicated  to  a  choragus. 

clioragic  monument,  s. 

Gr.Antiq.:  A  monument  erected  in  honor  of  the 
choragus,  who  gained  the  prize  by  the  exhibition  of 
the  best  musical  or  theatrical  entertainment  at  the 
festivals  of  Bacchus.  The  prize  was  usually  a  tri- 
pod. The  remains  of  two  very  fine  monuments  of 
this  sort  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Athens.  (Gwilt.) 

chor-a  -giis,  cho-re  -giis,  s.  [Lat.  choragus, 
from  Gr.  choragos,  choregos=ttiQ  leader  of  a  chorus : 
choros=B.  chorus ;  ago=io  lead,  to  direct.] 

1.  Gr.Antiq.:  The  leader  or  director  of  the  chorus 
in  the  Greek  theatrical  performances;  also,  one 
who  defrayed  the  cost  of  the  chorus. 

*2.  Fig. :  A  leader,  a  conductor. 

" .  .  .  the  mind  the  only  choragus  of  the  entertain- 
ment."— Warburton:  On  Prodigies,  p.  93. 

3.  Entom.:  A  genus  of  Coleoptera,  one  of  the 
Anthribidee  of  Sharpe's  Catalogue^  family  consist- 
ing of  genera  by  most  writers  merged  in  the  Curcu- 
lionidee. 

Ch<5r'-al,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  choral;  Lat.  choralis=per- 
taining  to  a  chorus ;  Gr.  choros;  Lat.  chorus— a 
chorus.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Music. :  A  psalm  or  hymn  tune  sung  in  unison. 
(Often  written  chorale.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  chorus,  choir,  or  concert. 

"...    tunings,  intermix' d  with  voice 
Choral  or  unison     .     ,     ." 

Milton;  Paradise  Lost,  bk.  vii. 

2.  Sung  by  a  choir,  harmonized. 

"  That  it  is  given  her  thence  in  age  to  hear 
Reverberations,  and  a  choral  song." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ix. 

*3.  Singing  in  a  choir,  "or  in  harmony. 

"And  choral  seraphs  sing  the  second  day." — Atnhurst. 

choral  music,  s.  Vocal  music  in  parts,  as  op- 
posed to  instrumental.  (Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

Choral  service,  s.  A  service  of  song ;  a  service  is 
said  to  be  partly  choral,  when  only  canticles,  hymns, 
&c.,  are  sung;  wholly  choral,  when,  in  addition  to 
these,  the  versicles,  responses,  &c.,  are  sung. 
(Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

choral  vicar,  s.    A  lay  vicar  (q.  v.). 

tchor -al-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  choral;  -ist.~\  A  member 
of  or  a  singer  in  a  choir.  (Gent.  Mag.) 

chbr'-al-lf,  adv.    [Eng.  choral;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  style  to  be  sung  by  a  choir ;  in  harmony 

"  .  .  .  a  modern  composer  would  judge  ill  if  he  chose 
to  set  the  same  words  chorally" — Mason:  Essay  on  Church 
Music,  p.  116. 

2.  In  manner  of  a  chorus, 

"Marseillese  sing  their  wild  'To  Arms'  in  chorus; 
which  now  all  men,  all  women  and  children  have  learnt, 
and  sing  chorally,  in  theaters,  boulevards,  streets ;  and 
the  heart  burns  in  every  bosom." — Carlyle.-  French  Revol.* 
pt.  iii.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

Chord,  K.  [Fr.  corde;  Lat.  chorda;  Gr.  chorde= 
an  intestine  of  which  strings  were  made.  Chord 
and  cord  are  essentially  the  same  word.  When  the 
primitive  meaning  of  a  string  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment is  preserved,  the  original  h  is  retained  ;  when 
a  rope  or  string  is  meant  it  is  dropped,]  [CORD.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  string  of  a  musical  instrument. 

"  Who  mov'd 

Their  stops  and  chorda,  was  seen  ;  his  volant  touch 
Instinct  thro'  all  proportions,  low  and  high, 
Fled  and  pursu'd  transverse  the  resonant  fugue." 

Miltun.  P.  L.,  xi.  560. 

(2)  A  combination  of  musical  sounds,  consonant 
or  dissonant.    [II.,  2.] 
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2.  Figuratively:  A  combination. 
"  Is  but  passionate  appealing, 
A  prophetic  whisper  stealing 
O'er  the  chords  of  our  existence." 

Longfellow;  Epimetheus. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Math.:  A  straight  line  joining  the  extremities 
of  an  arc  of  a  circle. 

"...  because  troops  passing  between  any  two  parts 
move  on  the  chord  of  an  arc  .  .  ." — MncDougall: 
Modern  Warfare  as  Influenced  by  Modem  Artillery,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Music;  The  simultaneous  occurrence  of  several 
musical  sounds,  and  producing  harmony,  such  as 
the  common  chord,  the  chord  of  the  sixth,  of  the 
dominant,  of  the  diminished  seventh,  of  the  ninth 
(q.  v.).    (Parrytin  Grove's  Diet,  of  Music.) 

chord  (pa.  par.  chorded),  v.  t.    [CHORD,  s.] 
To  furnish  with  strings  or  chords ;  to  string. 
*'  What  passion  cannot  music  raise  and  quell? 
When  Jubal  struck  the  chorded  shell, 
His  list'ning  brethren  stood  around."     Dryden. 

chor -da  (pi.  chordae),  s.  [Lat.  chorda.] 
[CHORD.] 

1.  Anat. :   Any   chord   or    chord-like    structure. 
[CHORDA  DORSALIS.] 

2.  Bot. :  AgenusofLaminariacese  (Fucoid  Algae), 
with  fronds  of  a  peculiar,  simple,  cylindrical  form. 
Two    species,  Chorda  filum  and  C.  lomentaria,  are 
found  between  tide-marks  on  British  coasts.     The 
former  grows  from  one  to  twenty  or  even  forty  feet 
long,  with  the  greatest  diameter  at  half  its  length, 
of  1-4  to  1-2".    The  chord-like  frond  is  tubular,  but 
has  at  intervals  thin  diaphragms,  formed  by  inter- 
woven transparent  filaments. 

3.  Music:  [CHORD-MUSIC.] 

chorda  characteristica,  s.  with  a. 
Music :  A  chord  of  the  seventh,  in  which  a  loading 
note  appears.    (Stainer  t&  Barrett.) 

chorda  dorsalis,  s.  with  a. 

Anat.:  The  embryonic  representative  of  the 
spinal  column  of  the  Vertebrata ;  the  permanent 
spinal  column  of  the  Cartilaginous  fishes.  It  some- 
times forms  a  spindle-shaped,  transparent,  gelatin- 
ous-looking cord,  with  the  broadest  part  near  tho 
tail;  at  others  it  is  cylindrical  or  conical,  rounded 
anteriorly  and  tapering  posteriorly.  It  usually 
consists  of  an  outer  comparatively  thick  and  firm 
structureless  membrane,  forming  a  sheath,  and  of 
pale  nucleated  cells,  which  fill  the  sheath.  In  some 
instances,  however,  its  structure  is  fibrous,  and 
that  of  the  sheath  fibro-membranous.  The  cells 
are  mostly  angular  or  polyhedral,  and  closely 
crowded.  The  Chorda  Dorsalis  is  called  also  the 
Notochord,  which  is  from  two  Greek  roots,  whereas 
Chorda  Dorsalis  is  Latin. 

"...  the  permanent  chorda  dorsalis  or  rudimentary 
spinal  column  of  the  early  embryo."— Todd  &  Bowman; 
Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  89. 

chorda  tympani,  a. 

Anat. :  A  small  branch  connected  with  the  seventh 
or  facial  nerve. 

chor-dae,  s.pl.    [PI.  of  Lat.  chorda  (q.  v.).l 
chordae  essentiales,  s.  pi.  with  a. 
Music:  The  tonic  and  its  third  and  fifth  ;  the  key- 
chord.     (Stainer  cfc  Barrett.) 

chordae  tendinese,  s.pl.  with  a. 

Anat. :  Strong  fine  tendons  closing  the  valves  of 
the  heart. 

"...  by  union  with  the  chordce  tendinea?." — Todd  tt 
Bowman.-  Physiol,  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  165. 

chordae  vocales,  s.pl.  with  a. 

Anat. :  The  vocal  cords  (q.  v.). 

"...  the  thyro-hyoid  and  cri co-thyroid  membranes 
and  the  chorda?  vocales." — Todd  &  Bowman :  Physiol.  Atiat., 
vol.  i.,  ch.  iii.,  p.  72. 

chordae  Willisii,  s.pl. 

Anat. :  Several  bands  crossing  tho  superior  lon- 
gitudinal sinus  of  the  brain  obliquely  at  its  inferior 
angle.  (Quain.) 

tchor'-dal,  a.  [Eng.  chord;  -al.]  Of  tho  nature 
of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  chord. 

chor-dar  -1-$,  s.  [From  Gr.  chordarion,  dimin. 
of  chorde=a  string,  a  chord.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Chordariacote  (Fucoid  Alga?), 
remarkable  for  the  solidity  of  the  cellular  texture 
of  the  filiform  fronds.  The  so-called  spores  at- 
tached to  tho  horizontal  filaments  are  oOsporanges, 
and  discharge  zoOspores  when  mature.  Tricho- 
sporanges  have  not  yet  been  observed.  Chordaria 
fliifti'lliformis,  Mull.,  is  common  on  rocks  and  stones 
between  tide-marks. 

chor-dar-I-a  -96-86,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  chordaria 
(q.  v.),  and  Lat.  fom.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Fucoid  Algae.  Oliyo-colored  sea- 
weeds, with  a  gelatinous  or  cartilaginous,  branch- 
ing frond,  composed  of  vertical  and  horizontal 
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filaments  interlaced  together,  the  oosporanpes 
and  trichosporanges  attached  to  the  filaments  form- 
ing the  superficial  layers  of  frond. 

cbor-dau-16 -dl-6n,  s.  [From  Gr.  clwrde=& 
string  of  gut,  the  string  or  chord  of  a  lyre,  and 
aw/ocfos=smging  to  the  flute. 1 

Music :  A  self-acting  musical  instrument,  invented 
by  Kauffmann,  of  Dresden,  in  1812.  (Stainer  dk 
Barrett.) 

chord  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [CHOED,f.] 
Chor'-dee,s.  [From  Lat.  chorda.']  A  contraction 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  and  the 
subjacent  tissue  of  that  canal,  induced  by  inflamma- 
tion, the  effect  of  which  is  to  cause  an  O3dematous 
condition  and  a  longitudinal  contraction.  The 
tpongius  corpiosum  remaining  normal,  the  conse- 
quence is  that  when  from  any  irritation  a  state  of 
congestion  or  erection  is  induced  tho  patient  suffers 
intense  pain  from  the  tendency  to  stretch  the 
shortened  urethra.  The  trouble  is  peculiar  to 
males  and  is  due  to  venereal  disease. 

Chord  -Ifig,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [CHORD,  t>.] 

A.  Aspr.par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  setting  in  accord ;  the 
state  of  being  accordant. 

"  What  should  we  think  of  a  man  who  should  set  a 
whole  orchestra  of  instruments  upon  playing  together 
without  the  least  provision  or  forethought  as  to  their 
chordinff,  and  then  howl  and  tear  his  hair  at  the  result?1' 
— Jfr«.  H.  B.  Statue:  Little  Foxes,  p.  S. 

chor-dom'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr,  chorde—a  chord,  and 
rnftron=a  measure.]  A  gauge  for  measuring  the 
thickness  of  strings.  (Stainer  dk  Barrett.) 

chore,  «.  [CHAR,  CHABE(I),  s.]  A  little  job,  a 
turn  of  work.  Usually  in  the  plural  chores,  the 
regular  daily  light  tasks  required  about  a  dwelling- 
house  or  farm. 

ch8r-e'-9.,  s.  [Lat.  chorea;  Gr.  choreia  =  a 
dance.]  [CHORUS.] 

Med. :  More  fully  Chorea  Sancti  Viti,  St.  Titus' 
T)ance,  a  disorder  of  the  nervous  system  character- 
ized by  a  peculiar  convulsive  and  irregular  action 
of  the  voluntary  muscles,  especially  those  of  the 
face  and  extremities.  The  name  is  derived  from 
St.  Yitus  who  is  said  to  have  had  the  power  of  cur- 
ing persons  af&ictcd  with  that  disease.  [ST.  Vrrus' 
DANCE.J 

*cho-re-graph -Ic,  *ch6-re-graph'-l-cal,  «. 
[Eng-choregraphiy);  -ic,-ical."]  Pertaining  or  relat- 
ing to  choregraphy. 

*ChO-reg'-r9Lph-^,  s.  [Gr.  choreia=a  dance,  and 
graphv=to  write  or  discourse  about.]  [CHOROG- 
RAPHY(2).s.]  The  art  of  representing  dancing  by 
signs,  as  singing  is  by  notes.  (Craig.) 

tch6-re'-gj,  8.  [Gr.  c/iore^ia=the  office  of  a 
choregus.l  The  office  or  duties  of  a  choragus  or 
choregus  (q.  v.) 

"  As  a  rich  young  man,  also,  chorfgy  and  trierarchy 
became  incumbent  upon  him." — Grote:  Hist.  Greect,  V., 
ch.  Iv. 

chore  -Ic,  a.  [Lat.  chorea  (q.  v.) ;  -icj  Of  the 
nature  of  or  pertaining  to  chorea,  or  St.  Yitus' 
dance ;  convulsive. 

"  It  began  to  suffer  from  choreic  spasms  of  the  left 
angle  of  the  month  and  left  arm." — Ferrier:  Functions  of 
the  Brain,  p.  201. 

*chor-e-pls  -c6  pal,  a.  [Formed  from  chorepis- 
coptw(q.  v.),  on  the  analogy  of  episcopal,  from 
epiwopus.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  suffragan  or 
local  bishop. 

"...  the  Valentinian  heresy,  episcopal  and  chor- 
fpiscopal  power,  and  some  emergent  difficulties  concern- 
ing them.  — Fell:  Life  of  Hammond,  %  1. 

•chor-e-pls  -co-pus,  «.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  chor- 
fpixkppos=a  local  bishop,  from  c/iora=a  place,  a 
district,  and  episkopos=a  bishop.]  [BISHOP.] 

Eccles. :  A  local  or  suffragan  bishop,  whose  epis- 
copal jurisdiction  is  limited  to  certain  districts. 

Cho-re  -tls,  s.     [Gr.  cAore<e«=rustic.] 

Bot . :  A  genus  of  Mexican  and  Texan  Amaryllida- 
ceae.  The  perianth  has  a  long,  slender,  nearly- 
straight  tube,  a  reflexed  limb  of  long  narrow  seg- 
ments, and  a  large  rotate  coronel  lacerated  at  the 
margin,  the  long  filaments  being  spreading-con- 
nivent.  Choretis  nlauca  is  a  beautiful  species,  with 
black-coated  bulbs,  erect  glaucous  leaves,  and 
three  or  four  sessile  flowers.  C.  yalvestonensis  is 
a  smaller-flowered  species  from  Texas.  (Treas.  of 
Bot.) 

cho-re  -trum.s.    [Gr.  chorefes=rustic.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Bandalworo.  The  flowers  have  both  pistils  and 
:;tamens.  The  species  are  natives  of  New  Holland, 
and  are  shrubs  resembling  our  broom. 

tcho-re'-us,  cho-ree',  s.  [Lat.  choreus,  chorius: 
Gr.  cfcoreio«=pertaining  to  a  chorus  or  choir; 
choro8=&  dance,  a  choir;  O.  Fr.  choree.] 
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Prosody : 

1.  A  foot  of  two  syllables,  the  first  long  and  the 
second  short ;  more  generally  called  a  trochee  (q.  v.  1 . 

2.  A  foot  of  three  short  syllables,  a  tribach  (q.  v.). 
tchbr  -I-amb,  chbr-I-am  -bus,  *.    [Lat.  chori- 

ambtts;  Gr.  choriambos,  from  choreios—a  trochee, 
and  iambos=an  iambus  (q.  v.}.] 

Pros.:  A  foot  consisting  of  four  syllables,  of 
which  the  first  and  fourth  are  long,  and  the  second 
and  third  short,  thus  combining  the  trochee  and  the 
iambus. 

"  .  .  .  if  you  had  asked  him  what  '  religio '  was,  he 
would  have  replied  at  once  that  it  was  a  choriambus." — 
Hannay:  Singleton  Fontenoy,  bk.  i.  ch.  1. 

Chor-I-am  -blc,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  choriamb icus;  Gr. 
c/wriamb/fros=pertaining  to  a  choriambus  (q.  v.). 

A.  As  adj.;  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
choriambus. 

B.  Assubst:  A  choriambus. 

tchor  -Ic,    a.    [Gr.    chorikos  =  pertaining    to   a 
choir  or  chorus :  choros—a  chorus.  J    Of  or  Certain- 
ing  to  a  chorus  ;  fitted  for  or  sung  by  a  chorus. 
"AcAortc  ode." — Coleridge. 

Cho-rl-n*  -mus,  s.  [Gr.  cfcori<m=skin,  leather, 
and  ?i£ma=thread.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  sub- 
family Centronotinee,  and  family  Zeid&e. 

Chbr  -I-6n,  s.  [Gr.  cfcorum=skin,  leather;  Lat. 
corium.] 

1.  Anat, :   The  outer  membrane  which  envelops 
the  foetus  in  the  womb. 

"They  are  seen  to  form  a  close  pall  over  the  surface  of 
the  chorion."— Todd  A  Bowman;  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch. 
14,  p.  140. 

2.  Bot. :  The  external  membrane  of  the  seeds  of 
plants. 

Chor-I-pet -a-lum,  s.  [Gr.  cfcoris=apart,  and 
petalon—Sk.  leaf  petal.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  ot'  scandent  shrubs  or  trees  of  the 
Ardisiad  order,  distinguished  among  its  allies  by 
the  petals  being  four  and  free,  not  united,  as  well  as 
by  its  racemed  flowers.  The  flowers  are  small, 
white  or  yellowish,  borne  in  little  axillary  racemes : 
the  berries,  when  ripe,  are  scarlet  in  color.  Chori- 
pefalum  undulatum*  a  native  of  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  Himalayas,  grows  to  a  height  of  60 
feet. 

Ch8-rls  -I-?,,  s.  [Named  in  honor  of  J.  L.Choris, 
the  artist  who  accompanied  Kotzebue  round  the 
world.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  small  prickly-stemmed  trees  of 
the  Sterculiad  family,  peculiar  to  South  America. 
The  flowers  are  large,  rose-coloredt  1-3  in  number, 
and  composed  of  a  bell-shaped  3-5  lobed  calyx ;  5 
narrow  petals,  covered  with  silky  hairs ;  a  double 
stamina!  tube,  the  outer  bearing  the  barren,  the 
inner  the  fertile  stamens.  The  tough  bark  of  Chorisia 
crispiflora  is  used  in  Brazil  for  making  cordage; 
and  the  white  cottony  hairs  of  the  seeds  of  C. 
spectosa  are  used  by  tho  Brazilians  for  stuffing  pil- 
lows and  cushions.  The  species  are  widely  spread 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

Ch6'-rl-sls,  s.  [Gr,  chdrisi$=a  separating:  choris 
=  apart,  separately.] 

Bot.:  (See  extract.) 

"Sometimes  the  parts  of  a  flower  are  increased  in  num- 
ber by  the  growth  of  additional  parts,  or  by  the  splitting 
of  organs  duringtheir  development  .  .  .  Thischorisis 
consists  in  the  formation  of  two  parts  out  of  one,  the  sep- 
arated parts  being  either  placed  one  in  front  of  the  other 
by  transverse  chorisis,  or  side  by  side  by  collateral  chori- 
sis."—Balfoitr:  Botany,  p.  196. 

chp-rls  -ma,  s.  [Gr.  chdrismos=&  separation,  a 
parting.  1 

Bot. :  A  name  formerly  given  to  a  genus  of  plants 
consisting  of  a  single  species,  C'hortsnia  repens,  a 
little  plant  belonging  to  the  Composites,  and  a 
native  of  the  sandy  sea-shore  of  China.  It  is  nearly 
related  to  the  Sow-thistles.  It  has  been  called 
Chorisis  repens,  and  is  now  transferred  to  the  genus 
Ixeris  (q.  v.).  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

Chbr-l-spbr'-a,  s,  [Gr.  charts— separately,  and 
«»orn=a  seed;  in  allusion  to  the  seeds  being  in- 
closed separately  in  the  pods.] 

Bot. ;  A  genus  of  annual  plants,  natives  of  Siberia 
and  the  Altai,  with  purple,  white,  or  yellow  flowers. 
They  belong  to  the  Crucifera.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

*Chbr'-Ist,  s.    [Fr.  choriste.]    A  chorister. 

"Behold  the  great  chorist  of  the  angelical  quire."—  Par- 
theneia  Sacra,  p.  150  (16S3J. 

ch5r  -Is-t§r,  *choir-is-ter,  *quer-is-ter,  *quir- 
is-ter,  *queer-es-ter,  s.  [Either  from  Fr.  chor- 
ist(e},  with  Eug.  suff.  -er,  or  from  choir  with  sufif. 
-ster.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  One  who  sings  in  a  choir. 

"Sometimes  there  nre  on  the  cathedral  foundation 
minor  canons,  and  always  precentors,  lay  vicars,  and 
clt <n- inters,"— A.  Fontlaagite.  jnn..  7/otc  We  Are  Governed, 
let.  10. 
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2.  The  leader  of  a  choir. 
f3.  A  singer  generally. 

II,  Fig.:  Applied  to  birds. 

"Of  airy  choristers  a  numerous  train 
Attend  his  wondrous  progress." 

Vryden:  Threnodia  Augustalis,  366. 

chbr-Is -te§,  s.  [Gr.  cAorw(es=separating:  chdri» 
=  apart,  separately.] 

Bot.;  A  genus  of  much-branched  shrubs,  natives 
of  Mexico,  belonging  to  the  Cinchonacese  (Cincho- 
nads). 

•|;cllbr-Is  -tic,  a,  TEng.  chorist;  -i'c.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  choir;  cnoral.  (Crabb.) 

Clibr-Is-t6-pllyT-lOU8,  o.    [From  Gr.  choristos= 
separated;  and  ph,yllon=&  leaf.] 
Bot. :  Separate  leaved ;  having  separate  leaves, 

ChO-rIs'-t6-p5d,  s.     [From  Gr.  cfcdrt**os= sepa- 
rated, andpoua,  genit.podos=a  foot.] 
ZoQl. :  A  crustacean,  with  the  feet  separated. 

"We  recognize  three  groups  of  the  chori»topods.tt-~ 
Dana:  Crustacea,  pt.  i,,  p.  11. 

ch&'-rl-Sty  -Us,  s.  [Gr.  choris=  apart,  and  stylos. 
=  a  style.] 

Bot.;  A  genus  of  plants,  natives  of  South  Africa, 
belonging  to  the  Escalloniaceae.  It  consists  of  a 
single  species,  a  shrub  with  panicles  of  small  green 
flowers.  The  fruit  is  a  capsule  twisting  into  two 
pieces  to  liberate  the  many  seeds  it  contains. 

chorizo— to   separate; 


cho-rl-za'-tion,  s.    [Gr. 
c7w>rts=apart,  separate.] 


Bot.:  The  separation  of  a  layer  from  the  inner 
side  of  a  petal,  either  presenting  a  peculiar  fprnu 
or  resembling  the  part  from  which  it  is  derived. 
(Balfour.)  Also  called  unlining  by  Lindley  and 
deduplication  by  Henfrey.  [CnoROSis.] 

ch6-ri-z5n'-te(j,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  nori.  masc.  pi.  of  the 
pr.  par.  of  chorizo— to  separate.]  A  name  applied 
to  those  critics  who  deny  the  identity  of  the  authors 
of  the  Iliad  and  tho  Odyssey. 

"The  chorizontes,  so  called  because  they  separate  the 
authorship  of  the  Iliad  from  that  of  the  Odyssey." — 
Gladstone:  Juventus  Mundi,  ch.  i. 

Cliorl,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  angle  at  the 
junction  of  the  blade  of  a  penknife  with  the  square 
shank  which  forms  the  joint. 

chor'-6-bate,  chbr-ob  -&-te§,  s.  [Gr.  chora  =  a 
place;  and  6a^es=traversing,  baino—to  go.]  The 
Greek  level.  [LEVEL.] 

chor  -6-graph,  s.  [Gr.  cA/ira=a  district,  a  place, 
and grapho—to  write,  to  describe.]  An  instrument 
contrived  by  Professor  Wallace,  of  Edinburgh,  "To 
determine  the  position  of  a  station,  having  given 
the  three  angles  made  by  it  to  three  other  stations 
in  the  same  plane  whose  positions  are  known." 

*cllor-dg -ra.pb.-er,  s.  [Gr.  chorographos=de- 
scribing  countries ;  c/n5ra=a  country,  a  place ; 
graphd=to  write,  to  describe,  and  Eng.  suff.  -er.] 

1.  One  who  describes  or  plans  particular  districts 
or  countries. 

"...  the  others  should  indeed  be  termed  topograph- 
ers or  choroyraphers  .  .  ." — Fielding:  Joseph  Andrews. 

2.  A  geographical  antiquarian  or  critic  who,  in 
the  comparison  of  modern  with  ancient  geography, 
investigates  the  locality  of  places  mentioned  in  the 
older  writers,  and  discusses  the  question  of  names 
for  which  the  site,  and  sites  for  which  the  name,  is 
uncertain. 

"Places  unknown  better  harped  at  in  Cnmden  and  other 
chorographers.'* — Milton:  Hist.  Eng.,  bk.  iv. 

*Chor-6-graph'-I-C9,l,  a.  [Eng.  chorograph(y)  ," 
•tea?.]  Pertaining  to  chorography;  descriptive  of 
particular  regions  or  countries. 

"Thave  added  a  chorographical  description  of  this  ter- 
restrial Paradise."— Raleigh:  History  of  the  World. 

*chor-6-graph'-I-cal-li?,    adv.    [Eng.    c/ioro- 

graphical;  •ly.'}  In  a  chorographical  manner; 
according  to  the  rules  and  principles  of  chorog- 
raphy. 

"  I  may  perhaps  be  found  fault  withal,  because  I  do  not 
chorographically  place  the  funeral  monuments  in  this  my 
book."  —  Weei-er-.  Anc.  Fun.  Jtfon.  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  Islands  adjacent. 

ch6r-6g  -raph-y*  (1),  s.  [Fr.  chorographic ;  Lat, 
chorographia,  from  Gr.  chorographia=n  descrip- 
tion of  countries  or  regions;  chora=a  district,  a 
region;  </r«p/ua=an  account,  from  graph>~>=to 
write,  to  describe.]  The  science  or  practice  of 
describing  various  countries  or  regions,  or  of  laying 
down  their  limits  and  boundaries  on  maps.  It  is 
thus  distinguished  from,  and  has  a  wider  meaning 
than,  topography,  which  deals  with  the  description 
and  histoiy  or  single  places. 

"I  think  there  miprhtbe  good  nse  made  of  it  for  chorog~ 
raphy."—  U'otton:  Reliq.  Wotton.,  p.  800. 
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*Chor-6g  -raph-J  (2),  s.  [Gr.  choros=a  dance; 
grapkia  —  a  description.  grapfa~)~to  write,  describe.] 
A  description  of  or  treatise  on  dancing.  [CHOKEG- 

RAPHY.] 

"A  Treatis  of  Chorography  or  the  Art  of  Dancing 
Country  Dances  after  a  new  character,  .  .  ." — From  the 
French  qfM.  Feuillet.  .  .  .  By  John  Essex  (1710). 

cfcor  -6id,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  choroeides  [chiton]  =  the 
nape-colored  coating  of  the  eye;  chorion  =  skin, 
leather,  andeidos=form,  appearance.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Aitttt.:  Resembling  tho  chorion;  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  several  membranes,  especially  to  the  plexus 
and  web  of  the  pia  mater,  and  to  the  inner  tunic  of 
the  eye. 

"The  choroid  coat  of  the  eye." — Todd  &  Boteman:  Phys- 
iol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  60. 

"  The  choroid  arteries  which  supply  the  choroid  plexus." 
—Ibid.,  ch.  x.,  p.  293. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Anat.:  The  vascular,  as  opposed  to  the  specially 
nervous,  portion  of  the  retina. 

"The  optic  nerve  penetrates  the  sclerotic.  .  .  .  The 
choroid  is  thick,  and  colored  by  a  deep-brown  pigment." — 
Oicea:  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

choroid  coat,  s. 

Anat. :  A  vascular  membrane,  black  on  the  inner 
side,  lining  the  sclerotic  portion  of  the  eyeball. 

choroid  membrane,  s. 

Anat. :  A  thin  membrane  which  extends  from  the 
entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  to  near  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  sclerotica,  where,  thickening,  it  be- 
comes the  ciliary  body,  and  is  continued  into  the 
iris. 

choroid  plexus,  s. 

Anat. :  A  congeries  of  blood-vessels  upon  the  lat 
eral  ventricle  of  the  brain.  (Often  in  the  plural 
plexuses.) 

"In  the  lateral  and  fourth  ventricles  it  [the  spinal 
membrane]  forms  projecting  processes  or  folds,  somewhat 
fringed,  highly  vascular,  and  invested  by  epithelium 
derived  from  the  membrane  which  lines  the  ventricles. 
These  processes  are  called  the  choroid  plexuses." — Todd  c& 
Botrman:  Pfiysiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.  ch,  x.,  p.  254. 

Chbr-6i  -dal,  a.  [Eng.  choroid;  -al.]  Thesameas 
CHOROID,  a.  (q.  v.). 

choroidal  fold,  s. 

Anat.:  A  fold  appearing  to  inclose  the  lens  of  the 
eye,  but  so  as  to  leave  an  aperture  or  depression 
below.  (Qua  in.) 

choroidal  fissure,  s. 

Anat.;  The  same  as  choroidal  fold  ( q.  v. ). 
(Quoin*) 

chbr-6i'-di-tls,  s.  [From  Gr.  choroeides,  for 
chorioetdes  [CHOROID],  and  suff.  itis,  denoting  in- 
flammation.] 

^f''li. :  Inflammation  of  one  of  the  investing  tissues 
of  the  eyeball,  called  the  choroid.  This  highly  vas- 
cular and  pigmentary  membrane  is  seldom  the  seat 
of  inflammation,  but  when  it  does  occur  it  is  char- 
acterized by  paiu  in  and  around  tho  eye,  intolerance 
of  light,  tearfulness,  displacement  or  the  pupil, 
and,  as  the  disease  proceeds,  tho  cornea  and  the 
whole  eyeball  swell  and  protrude.  Hectic  and 
emaciation  are  tho  common  accompaniments  of  the 
latter  condition,  and  the  digestion  throughout  is 
very  much  impaired.  Chronic  choroiditis  is  marked 
by  a  very  peculiar  alteration  and  variation  which 
takes  place  in  the  color  of  the  eye,  and  which  has 
bo  en  called  by  Desmarres  choroidc  iigrie. 

ch5-r&  log  -I-cal»  o.  [Eng.  chorolog(y') ;  -ical.'] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  chorology. 

"Chorological  difficulties."— £1  Jiff  a  rd:  Hist.  Anglo-Sax. 
Church,  vol.  i.,  p.  349. 

cho-rol  -6-£^,  s.  [Gr.  chorc=a.  district,  county; 
r<^/'.s  =  a  discourse,  Jego=to  tell,  to  describe.] 

1.  The   science  or    act  of  describing   localities; 
chorography. 

2.  The  geographical  and  topographical  distribu- 
tion of  animal  and  vegetable  specie. 

"The  answer  .  .  .  would  represent  its  distribution 
Or  ehoroloijy." — Huxley:  Crayfish,  p.  46. 

fchbr-om'-et-ry,  s.  [From  Gr,  c.hora=^a  place 
...  a  country;  o  connective,  and  metron  —  a 
measure.]  The  art  of  surveying  a  country.  (Nut- 
taU.) 

Chbr-os.  -Is,  s.  [From  Gr.  ch<~>rizo=to  separate.] 
Bot.:  Deduplication,  the  division  of  an  organ 
into  a  pair  or  cluster.  It  may  bo  produced  in  two 
ways,  the  first,  called  collateral  chorosis,  taki-- 
place  when  an  organ  is  replaced  by  two  or  more 
situated  on  the  same  plane,  and  in  which  case  tho 
<-r.:ans  stand  side  by  side  as  in  totradynamous 
stamen?;  and  vertical  chorosis,  when  tho  organs 
produced  stand  one  before  the  other,  as  in  the 
"  ^rown."  or  two-lobod  appendage,  inside  the  blade 
of  the  pet 
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als  of  Silene.    [CiiORizATiox.] 
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chbr-6-ze  -ma,  *.  [Gr.  choros  =  a  dance,  and 
zema=a  drink:  said  to  have  been  so  named  by  its 
discoverer,  M.  Labillardiere,  in  allusion  to  the  joy- 
ful feelings  of  the  party  which  ho  accompanied  in 
the  exploration  of  Western  Australia,  on  meeting 
with  a  supply  of  water,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  he 
discovered  the  plant.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  pretty  bushes,  natives  of  West- 
ern Australia,  belonging  to  the  pea-flowered  Legu- 
minosse.  The  plants  are  often  to  be  met  with  in 
greenhouses,  more  than  a  dozen  species  being  in 
cultivation,  of  which  the  most  beautiful  are  Choro- 
zema  Henclimanni^  with  long  terminal  leafy 
racemes  of  a  beautiful  red  color;  C.  spectabile^  a 
twiner  of  great  beauty,  producing  long  drooping 
racemes  of  orange-colored  flowers,  which  appear 
in  the  winter  months ;  C.  cordatum,  a  plant  very 
common  in  gardens :  the  flowers,  in  loose  racemes, 
are  rod,  the  standard  spotted  with  yellow  at  the 
base;  and  C.  Dicksoni,  a  handsome  plant  with 
larger  flowers  than  the  others :  there  are  upward  of 
twenty  species  known. 

Chor-t6n,  s.    [Ger.] 

Music :  The  ancient  ecclesiastical  pitch  in  Ger- 
many. It  was  supposed  to  be  higher  than  that 
employed  for  secular  music  by  about  a  tone.  The 
terms  Kammerton  and  Chorton  were  used  to  signify 
the  difference  between  a  high  and  a  low  pitch  for 
the  same  denominated  sound.  (Stainer  <$;  Barrett.) 

chbr'-us,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  choros=a  dance  in  a 
circle,  accompanied  with  song;  a  chorus.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"The  Grecian  tragedy  was  at  first  nothing  but  a 
chorus  of  singers;  afterward  one  actor  was  introduced." — 
Dryden. 

(2)  A  number  of  persons  singing  in  concert. 

"My  melancholy  voice  the  chorus  join'd." 

Wordstcorth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

(3)  A  concerted  piece  of  music,  sung  by  a  number 
of  singers  together. 

(4)  The  verses  of  a  song,  &c.,  in  which  an  audi- 
ence or  company  joins  the  singer. 

"Each  boatman,  bending  to  his  oar, 
With  measured  sweep  the  burthen  bore, 
In  such  wild  cadence,  as  the  breeze 
Makes  through  December's  leafless  trees. 
The  chorus  first  could  Allan  know." 

Scott:  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ii.  18. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  unanimous  and  loudly-expressed  declara- 
tion of  opinions  or  sentiments. 
*(2)  An  interpreter  of  events;  one  who  explains. 
"  Ophe.  You  are  a  good  Chorus,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  I  could  interpret  between  you  and  your  love:  if 
I  could  pee  the  puppets  dallying." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Gr.  Drama:  The  chorus  was  probably  origi- 
nally a  company  of  dancers  in  a  ring.  In  later  times 
a  choric  performance  implied  the  singing  or  musical 
recitation  of  a  poetical  composition,  accompanied 
by    appropriate    dancing    and    gesticulation.    As 
choral  performances  were  especially  cultivated  in 
all  the  Dorian  states,  and  particularly  in  Sparta, 
the  Dorian  dialect  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  ap- 
propriate dialect  for  such  compositions.    Arion,  a 
contemporary  of  Periander,  first  gave  the  chorus  a 
regular  choral  form.    It  consisted  of  about  fifty 
men  or  youths,  who  danced  round  the  altar  of  Di- 
onysus.   From  these  cyclic  choruses  was  developed 
the  Attic  tragedy.    [TRAGEDY.]    The  exact  number 
of  the  chorus  in  the  times  of  the  earlier  tragic  poets 
is  uncertain ;  from  Sophocles  onward  the  regular 
number  was  fifteen.    It  was  arranged  in  a  quad- 
rangular form,  and  entered  the  theater  by  a  passage 
to  the  right  of  tho  spectators  in  three  lines.    To 
guide  them  in  their  evolutions  lines  were  marked 
upon  tho  boards  of  the  orchestra.    The  functions 
of  tho  chorus  in  the  Greek  tragedy  were  very  im- 
portant.   It  acted  the  part  (1)  of  a  dispassionate 
and  right-minded  spectator,  inculcating  the  lessons 
of  morality  and  resignation  to  tho  will  of  heaven, 
as  taught  in  the  piece  being  acted:  and  (2)  of  a 
guide  to  explain  events  supposed  to  happen  in  tho 
intervals  between  tho  acts  and  scenes.    In  comedy 
the  number  of  the  chorus  was  twenty-four,  consist- 
ing half  of  males  and  jalf  of  females. 

2.  Mitsic:  (1),  (2),  &  (3).    Tho  same  as  I.  1,  (2), 
(3),  &  (4). 

(4)  Tho  name  given  to  tlio  mixturo  and  compound 
stops  in  an  organ.  (Stftiner  rf-  Jinrn'tt.  i 

*3.  Astron.:  An  attendant  or  encircling  group  of 
planets. 

"Every  fixed  star  is  incircled  with  a  chorus  of.  planets." 
—  Ray.-  Creation,  p.  18. 

ichor  -US,  r.  t.  [CnoRUs,  *.]  To'join  in,  as  in  a 
chorus  ;  to  utter  in  concert. 

"To  this  lamentation,  which  one  or  two  of  the  assist- 
ants <-hvrit*>-if  with  deep  prosit,  our  hero  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  make  any  reply."—  Scott:  \\'<u-<  ,•/<•//,  ch. 
xxxvi. 
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9ho§e,  s.  [Ital.  &  Sp.  cosa;  Port.  cousa=&  thing 
suit,  or  cause,  from  Lat.  causa.'} 

Law:  A  thing,  a  chattel,  a  piece  of  property ;  the 
subject-matter  of  an  action. 

"Chose  is  used  in  divers  senses,  of  which  the  four  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  important:  (1)  Chose  local,  a  thing 
annexed  to  a  place,  as  a  mill,  Ac.  (2)  Chose  transitory, 
that  which  is  movable,  and  may  be  taken  away,  or  carried 
from  place  to  place.  (3)  Chose  in  action,  otherwise  called 
chose  in  suspense,  a  thing  of  which  a  man  has  not  the 
possession  or  actual  enjoyment,  but  has  a  right  to  demand 
it  by  action  or  other  proceeding.  ...  (4)  Choses  in 
possession,  where  a  person  has  not  only  the  right  to  en  joy, 
but  also  the  actual  enjoyment  of  a  thing."—  Wharton: 
Law  Lexicon. 

chos.6,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.  [as  pa.  par.  now 
obsolete,  its  place  being  taken  by  chosen  (q.  v.).] 
[CHOOSE.] 

"  Our  sovereign  here  above  the  rest  might  stand, 
And  here  be  chose  again  to  rule  the  land." 

Dryden. 

cho§  -en,  *9ho$e,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CHOOSE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

"And  he  said,  Neither  hath  the  Lord  chosen  this." — 
1  Sam.  xvi.  8. 

B.  As  adj.:  Selected,  picked  out.     Used- 
It  Generally; 

"  With  some  few  bands  of  chosen  soldiers." 

Shakesp..-  Hen.  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iii.  3. 

2.  Specially:  [CHOOSE,  II.  1,  2.] 

"  But  ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  an 
holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people  .  .  .  " — 1  Pet.  ii.  9. 

*ch8fj '-ling,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  cfcos=choose,  and  dim. 
suff.  -ling.'}  One  chosen,  or  elect. 

"Quen  he  to  pin  him  self  en  did 
For  his  choslinges  on  rod-tre." 

Cursor  Mundi,  1608. 

Chou  -an,  s.  &  a.  [Either  from  the  prime  mover, 
a  smith  called  Chouan,  or  from  Fr,  chouaii,  chouant, 
a  contraction  of  chat-huant= a  screech-owl,  because, 
at  first,  the  body  consisted  of  robbers,  smugglers 
and  outlaws,  or  because  they  acted  chiefly  at  night. 


A.  Assubst.:  One  of  a  band  of  royalist  insurgents, 
chiefly  brigands,  who  lived  near  the  river  Loire, 
during  the  French  revolution. 

B.  ,4s    adj.:   Pertaining    to    the   body   of   men 
described  in  A. 

chough  (pron.  9huff),  *9hoghe,  *9houghe, 
*kowe,  s.  [A.  S.  ceo;  Dut.  kaauw= a  chough;  Dan. 
kaa=a  jackdaw;  Sw.  kaja.  The  name  is  derived 
from  tho  cawing  of  the  bird.  (Skeat.)] 

Ornith.:  A  bird,  Fregilus  araculus,  belonging  to 
the  Fregilhue,  the  second  suo-familyof  the  Crows. 
It  is  generally  called  the  Cornish  Chough.  The 
bill  is  long  and  gently  curved,  and  the  nostrils 
are  low  down  in  the  upper  mandible,  and  hidden 
by  a  dense  tuft  of  bristles.  The  color  is  black.  It 
is  found  plentifully  in  the  rocky  parts  of  the  coasts 
of  the  Atlantic. 

"The  coitgh,  the  sea-mew,  the  loquacious  crow." 

Pope;  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  v.,  I.  86. 

*9houl,  *9houle,  *9howle,  *9how.  s.     [CHOI,, 

JOWLj 

1.  The  jaw. 

"In  pair  auld  Scotland's  Parliament  they  a'  sate  the- 
git  her,  cheek  by  choul,  .  .  ."—Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  The  crop  of  a  bird. 

"  The  chonle  or  crop  adhering  unto  the  lower  side  of  the 
bill,  and  so  descending  by  the  throat,  is  a  bag  or  sachel." 
—Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

9h£ur-trjF,  s.  [Hindustani.]  A  Hindoo  cara- 
vanserai or  inn,  a  covered  public  building  for  the 
accommodation  of  travelers. 

f9h6use,  *chl-auze,  v.  t.  [Turk,  chaus  (Hack- 
luyt),  chiaus  ( AfoJtsm0er)  =  an  interpreter.  In  1609 
a  cAaus,  or  interpreter,  attached  to  tho  Turkish 
embassy  in  London,  perpetrated  a  fraud  to  tho 
extent  of  $20,000,  then  deemed  a  great  sum-on  tho 
Turkish  and  Persian  merchants  in  the  English 
metropolis.  The  public  were  so  impressed  by  tho 
circumstance  that  they  began  to  use  the  expression 
to  chiaoits,  to  chamtp,  or  to  chouse  for  cheating,  as 
the  chaus,  or  interpreter,  had  done.  (Ben  Jonson: 
The  Alchemist  (ed.  Gifford),  i.  l.>.  The  verb  is  now 
nearly  obsolete,  except  among  school  boys.  (Trench: 
Enplifth  Past  and  Present,  pp.  62,  63.)]  To  trick,  to 
swindle,  to  cheat. 

"...  our  barber  on  the  place  is  chinuz'fl,  a  very- 
pigeon,  a  younger  brother."  —  Gay  ton;  Xotes  o»  Don 
Quixote,  iv.  18. 

"  From  London  they  came,  silly  people  to  chouse" 

9*0fc 

*"  With  of  before  the  name  of  the  thing  of  which 
one  is  dofrauded. 

"  When  fzp-f?-*e  and  pullen  are  seduc'd, 
And  sows  o/ sucking  pigts  are  cftous'd." 


boll,     bi5y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  -  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     <fcc.  =  bel,      del. 
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Christ 


Chouse,  *9hi-aus,  s.    [CHOUSE,  u.J 

*1.  A  Turkish  messenger. 

"...  all  at  once  a  period  was  put  to  his  ambitious 
projects  by  one  of  the  Chiauses,  or  messengers  of  the 
palace,  who,  snatching  up  a  carbine,  nhot  him  dead." — 
Gent.  Mag.,  1755,  p.  87. 

2.  A  swindler. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  me, 
That  I  am  a  chiaus  f 

Face.  What's  that  ? 

Dap.    The  Turk  was  here 
As  one  should  say,  Doe  you  think  I  am  a  Turk  ?— 

Face.    Come,  noble  Doctor,  pray  thee  let's  prevail— 
You  deal  now  with  a  noble  gentleman, 
One  that  will  thank  you  richly,  and  he  is  no  chiaus." 
BenJonson:  Alchemist,  i.  1. 

f3.  A  trick,  a  swindle,  a  fraud. 

*4.  A  silly  gull;  one  easily  cheated. 

"  A  sottish  chouse, 

Who,  when  a  thief  has  robb'd  his  house, 
Applies  himself  to  cunning  men." 

Uudibras,  pt.  ii.(  o.  8. 

t5h6used,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CHOUSE,  v.] 
$h6~us  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [CHOUSE,  v.] 
9hous  -kle,   s.     [Probably  from  chouse,  T.]    A 
kn  a  ve.     (Jamieson. ) 

ghout,  s.  [Mahratta  c/uiwuMa^fourth.]  A  fourth 
part  of  the  clear  revenue. 

If  The  Mahratta  chout:  The  fourth  part  of  the 
revenue.  This  was  exacted  by  the  Mahrattas  from 
all  the  Indian  districts  which  they  conquered. 

"...  agreed  to  purchase  deliverance  from  their  in- 
cursions [those  of  the  Mahrattas]  by  the  payment  of  even 
the  chout,  or  fourth  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Deccanee 
province  .  .  ."— Mill;  Hist.  Brit.  India,  ii.  440. 

*$h<Sw  (1),  8.  [CHEW,  s.]  A  mouthful,  especially 
of  tobacco. 

"  He  took  aff  his  bannet  and  spat  in  his  chow, 
He  dightit  his  gab  and  he  pried  her  mow," 

Ballad,  Muirland  Willie. 

9h(Sw  (2),$.  [Probably  Dan.  kolle  =  a  bat  or  club.] 

1.  A  wooden  ball  used  in  a  game  played  with 
clubs.    (Scotch.) 

2.  The  game  itself. 
chdw-clnSw,  a.  &  s.    [Chinese.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Consisting  of  a  mixture  of  several 
kinds  of  ingredients;  mixed. 

B.  As  subst. :  Mixed  pickles,  prepared  with  mus- 
tard or  other  condiment. 

ChOW-ChOW-chOp,  s.  The  last  lighter  containing 
a  miscellaneous  cargo  of  small  packages  sent  off  to 
a  ship. 

C,h6"w'-der,  s.  [Sp.  c/tode=a  paste  made  of  milk, 
eggs,  sugar,  and  flour.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  A  kind  of  stew  made  of  fish,  pork,  biscuits,  &c. 

2.  A  seller  of  fish.     (Provincial.) 

3.  The  same  as  Chowder-beer  (q.  v.). 

'•  My  head  sings  and  simmers  like  a  pot  of  chowder." — 
Smollett:  L.  Greaves,  ch.  xviL  (Davies.) 

II.  Med. :  An  antiscorbutic  used  in  some  of  the 
North  Atlantic  naval  stations.  (Crabb.) 

chowder-beer,  s.  A  kind  of  beer  made  from 
spruce  boiled  in  water,  with  which  molasses  is 
mixed. 

gh6~w  -der,  v.  t.  [CHOWDER,  s.]  To  make  into  a 
chowder. 

gh<5wl,  s.    [CHAVEL,  CHOL,  CHOUL.] 

chdwl,  chool,  v.  i.  [From  chowl,  s.  (q.  v.)]  To 
distort  the  mouth.  (Scotch.) 

ghowp,  v.  i.    [CHOP,  v.]    (Scotch.) 

*ghowret  v.  i.  [Etymology  unknown.]  To  show 
signs  of  crossness  of  temper ;  to  be  peevish. 

ch6~w'-r3f ,  s-  [Hindust.,  Mahratta,  &c.,  chawari= 
a  ny-flap.]  A  brush  or  instrument  used  in  the  East 
Indies  to  keep  off  flies. 

fghtfwf,  s.  pi.  [From  Fr.  e/iou=coal(?)]  A 
smaller  kind  of  coal  mu,ch  used  in  forges.  (Scotch.) 
(>'tat.  Ace.) 

ghow  -tie,  chiit'-tle,  v.  t.  [A  freq.  formation 
from  choiv  (q.  v.).]  To  chew  feebly. 

Chre-mgi-tls'-tlc,  a.  [Gr.  chrematistikos:  from 
fhremata—mouGy.]  Pertaining  to  the  acquisition 
of  wealth. 

"  I  am  not  the  least  versed  in  the  chrematlstic  art." — 
Fielding:  Amelia,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  v. 

*chre-ma.-tls'-tlcs,s.  [Gr.  chrcmatistikc  [techne] 
=  [thc  art]_of  money-making,  traffic ;  chrcmat-izo=to 
traffic,  chremata=mr>uey.]  The  science  of  wealth, 
now  superseded  by  the  term  Political  Economy. 

Chre-6-tech'-nICS,  s.  [Gr.  c/ire/os=useful,  need- 
ful ;  t?chne=nn  art,  a  science.]  Ttie  science  of  the 
useful  arts,  such  as  agriculture,  commerce,  manu- 
factures. 


Chres-t6-math'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  chrestomath(y) ; 
-ic.]  Learning  or  teaching  good  and  useful  things. 

"Part  of  the  course  of  studies  in  his  chrestotnathic 
school."— Sout hey:  Doctor,  ch.  ccxxviii. 

chres-tom  -fc-thS?,  s.  [Gr.  chrestomatheia=t\io 
learning  of  things  useful  or  good:  chrestos=good', 
maf/teia=learning,  manthano=to  learn.]  A  collec- 
tion of  select  readings,  &c.,  for  use  in  learning  a 
language;  as  a  Greek  chrestomathy. 

chret'-I-en,  s.  [Fr.]  A  variety  of  pear;  the  bon 
Chretien.  (Nuttall.) 

tchrl'-sls,  s.    [Gr.  cfcrysos=gold.] 

Entom.:  The  "golden  wasp,"  a  genus  of  Hymen- 
opterous  insects.  [CHRYSIS.] 

chrl§m,  chrisme,  *crjffme,  *crl§me,  *krys- 
oine,  s.  [O.  Fr.  cresme,  chresme;  Lat.  chrisma; 
Gr.  chrisma=oil,  ointment,  from  chrio~ to  anoint.] 
[CHRISOM,  CREME.] 

Ecclesiastical : 

1.  (Greek  and  Latin  Churches) :  The  cpnsecrated 
oil  used  by  the  bishop  in  the  administration  of  bap- 
tism, confirmation,  and  extreme  unction. 

"  Cryaome  for  a  yong  chylde,  cresmaux."— Palsgrave. 

"  Be  corownde  kynge,  with  krysome  enoynthede." — 
Morte  Arthure,  3,435. 

*2.  (Church  of  England):  [The  same  as  CHRISOM 

"Chrisme  was  the  holy  oil  with  which  heretofore  all 
infants  were  anointed.  This  was  made  by  the  bishops, 
and,  by  a  constitution  of  Archbishop  Peacham,  was  to  be 
renewed  once  a  year." — Bum:  Ecclesiastical  Law. 

*CflrI§  -mal,  a.  [Low  Lat.  chrismalis.  from 
chrisma.}  Of  the  nature  of,  or  pertaining  to, 
chrism ;  consecrated. 

"  Having  thus  conjured  and  prayed,  he  falls  upon  sing- 
ing the  praises  of  this  chrismal  oil." — Brevint:  Saul  and 
Sam.  at  Endor,  p.  816. 

*chrl§-m&  -tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  chrismatio,  from 
chrisma.]  The  act  or  practice  of  applying  the 
chrism. 

"  The  case  is  evident  that  chrlsmation,  or  cross-signing 
with  ointment,  was  used  in  baptism  ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  this  chrismation  was  it  which  S.  Gregory  permitted 
to  the  presbyters." — Jeremy  Taylor:  Episcopacy  Asserted, 
p.  197. 

chrl§  -ma-tite,  chrls'-ma-tlne,  s.  [Gr.  chrisma 
=ointment ;  and  suff.  -ite  or  -ine  (Min.)  (q.  v.).-l 

Min. :  A  mineral  of  a  butter-like  or  semi-fluid 
consistency,  found  at  Wettin,  in  Saxony.  It  becomes 
soft  at  55°-60°  C.  Color  greenish  to  wax-yellow; 
slightly  translucent  Jt  melts  at  a  very  low  temper- 
ature to  an  oil  which  is  dark-rod  by  transmitted 
light,  and  apple-green  by  reflected.  It  burns  with  a 
flame,  without  smell.  Specific  gravity,  below  1. 
Composition :  Carbon.  78' 512 ;  hydrogen,  19 '  191 ; 
oxygen,  2'297.  (Dana.) 

chrl§  -ma.-tSr-y',  *crys-ma-tor-y,  *cris-ma- 
tor-ie,  s.  [Low  Lat.  chrismatorium,  from  chrisma.} 

1.  A  vessel  in  which  the  chrism  was  kept. 

"  A  crysmatory;  crysmale  (crismatorium  A. )" — Cathol. 
Anglicum  (ed.  Herrtage). 

"The  word  is  sometimes  translated  lenticula,  a  chris- 
matory,  or  cruet,  or  vessel  to  contain  oil  ;  sometimesorbis, 
a  spherical  body  encompassing  others." — Smith:  Old  Aye, 
p.  215. 

2.  A  recess  resembling  a  piscina,  near  the  spot 
whore  the  font  originally   stood,  to  contain    the 
chrism.     (Givilt.) 

tchri8-0-Chl6  -rls,  s.  [Gr.  chrusos—gold ;  chloros 
= green.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Rodents,  consisting  of  a  single 
species,  Chrtsochloris  capensis,  a  kind  of  mole,  tho 
fur  of  which  reflects  the  most  brilliant  hues  of  green 
and  gold.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
[CHRYSOCHLORIS.] 

*chrls'-6m(  *crysome,  *crysme,  s.  [CHRISM, 
CREME.] 

1.  Eccles.: 

(1)  Originally:  A   white    cloth,    anointed    with 
chrism,  which  m  the  ancient  Church  was  put  upon 
children  by  the  priest  at  the  time  of  their  baptism^ 
It  was  afterward  carefully  preserved  as  a  memorial 
and  emblem  of  innocence. 

(2)  After;  The  white  dress  put  upon  a  child  newly 
christened,  with  which  it  was  also  shrouded  if  it 
died  within  a  month  after  its  baptism. 

2.  A  child  which   died    within  the  month,   also 
called  a  chrism-child. 

"When  the  convulsions  were  but  few.  the  number  of 
chrisoms  and  infants  was  greater."  —  Grannt:  Bills  of 
Mortality. 

*chrisom-child,  *crysmechild,  chrism-child, 
8.  [CHRISOM,  2.] 

"  Ther  the  crysmf child  for  sunnes  sore  schal  dretle." — 
Old  Eng.  MisctU.  (ed.  Morris),  p.  90. 

ChriS-6ph'-y'l-us,  s.  [Gr.  chrusoa=gold;  phi/Ion 
=a  kind,  a  tribe.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Dipterous  insects,  belonging 
to  the  family  Tanystoma.  (Craig.) 


Christ,  s.  [Lat.  Christus;  Gr.  c7tristos=anointed, 
and  chrio=to  anoint.] 

THE  ANOINTED  ONE:  The  appellation  given  to 
Our  Lord  as  His  official  title,  and  corresponding  to 
the  Hebrew  Messiah  (q.  v.). 

"And  He  aaith  unto  them,  But  whom  say  ye  that  I  am? 
And  Peter  answereth  and  saith  unto  Him,  Thou  art  the 
Christ."— Mark  viii.  29. 

U  Used  in  the  plural  to  signify  persons  who  would 
pretend  to  be  the  true  Christ. 

"  For  false  Christs  and  false  prophets  shall  rise, .  .  ." 
— Mark  xiii.  22.  » 

IT  The  two  names,  Jesus  Christ,  are  not  analogous 
to  a  modern  Christian  name  and  surname;  in 
reality  the  great  Being  so  designated  had  but  one 
personal  appellation — Jesus :  Christ  being  super- 
added  at  a  later  period  to  designate  His  office, 
function,  or  mission.  Jesus,  Gr.  lesmts,  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  Heb.  Yehoshua,  i.  e.,  Joshua, 
meaning  Jehovah-Savior,  Deliverer,  or  Helper. 
[JESUS.]  It  was  borne  by  the  military  leader  in  the 
wars  of  Canaan  (Josh,  i.-xxiv.,  actually  called  Jesus 
in  the  authorized  version  of  Acts  vii.  45,  and  Heb.  iv. 
8),  by  Jesus  surnamed  Justus,  a  fellow -la  borer  with 
Paul  (Col.  iv.  11),  and  by  about  a  dozen  of  other 
persons  figuring  in  the  pages  of  Josephus ;  in  fact 
the  name  seems  to  have  been  not  uncommon  among 
the  Jews.  But  we  learn  from  St.  Matthew  that  in 
this  particular  case  the  appellation  was  given  pre- 
vious to  birth  by  Divine  authority.  "...  tnou 
shalt  call  his  name  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  his 
people  from  their  sins."  The  year  [CHRISTIAN  ERA], 
the  month,  and  the  day  [CHRISTMAS],  when  the 
child  Jesus  was  born  are  matters  of  more  or  less 
uncertainty,  not  having  been  recorded,  with  pre- 
cision at  the  time.  The  salient  features,  however, 
of  the  life  thus  begun  were  narrated  by  four  evan- 
gelists [EVANGELISTS],  who  are  believed  by  the 
immense  majority  of  Christians  to  have  written 
with  infallible  accuracy  and  trustworthiness  under 
the  guidance  or  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
[INSPIRATION.] 

The  circumstances  heralding  or  attendant  upon 
the  birth  of  John,  afterward  the  Baptist,  and  the 
miraculous  conception  and  nativity  of  Jesus,  the 
last-named  event  at  Bethlehem,  are  told  at  length 
by  St.  Luke  (Luke  i.-ii.) ;  while  St.  Matthew  relates 
the  visit  of  the  Magi,  the  slaughter  of  the  infants 
at  Bethlehem,  and  the  flight  of  the  holy  family  to 
Egypt  (Matt.  ii.). 

These  occurrences  took  place  while  Augustus,  the 
second  Roman  Emperor,  was  upon  the  throne  (Luke 
ii.  1).  Thirty  years  later,  under  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, John,  now  grown  to  full  manhood,  appeared 
in  the  wilderness  of  Judea,  as  an  ascetic  and 
preacher  of  repentance,  the  necessity  of  which  he 
urged  on  the  ground  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
was  at  hand.  Those  who  confessed  their  sins  he 
baptized  in  the  river  Jordan,  and  thus  a  new  relig- 
ious community  arose,  separated  to  a  certain 
extent  from  the  ordinary  professors  of  Judaism 
(Matt.  iii.  1-10,  Luke  iii.  1-14).  Some  suspected 
that  he  might  be  the  "Christ"  or  "Messiah"  of 
ancient  prophecy,  but  he  disclaimed  the  honor,  in- 
dicating that  he  was  but  the  forerunner  of  another 
who  should  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
fire,  that  is,  as  withfire.  (Matt.  iii.  11, 12 ;  Luke  iii. 
16;  John  i.  20-23.) 

Meanwhile  Jesus,  now  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
had  come  forth  from  the  obscurity  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  resided  at  Nazareth.  (Luke  ii.  51,  iii.  23.) 
Having  sought  and  obtained  baptism  from  John, 
with  Divine  recognition  as  the  Son  of  God.  and 
having  overcome  temptation  in  tho  wilderness,  He 
without  further  delay  addressed  Himself  to  His 
life-work  in  the  world.  (Matt.  iii.  13-17,  iv.  1-11 ; 
Luke  iii.  21,  22,  iv.  1-14.)  He  claimed  to  be  the 
Messiah  spoken  of  by  holy  men  of  old  (Dan.  ix.  25, 
26,  &c.).  nay  more,  to  be,  in  one  sense,  the  subordi- 
nate (John  x.  29),  and  in  another  the  equal  of  His 
Heavenly  Father  (v.  30).  His  ministry,  while  not 
ignoring  repentance  (Luke  xiii.  3-5),  was  one  chiefly 
of  faith  (John  iii.  14-19)  and  love  (John  xiii.  34; 
Matt,  v.  43-46).  Twelve  apostles  (Matt.  x.  1-6),  and 
afterward  seventy  other  disciples,  were  chosen  to 
aid  him  in  his  ministry  (Luke  x.  1,  &c.):  the  former 
baptizing  converts  as  they  arose  (John  iv.  2).  John 
the  Baptist  saw  his  own  reputation  pale,  a  way 
under  the  greater  glory  of  his  Divine  successor,  but 
never  allowed  this  to  evoke  jealousy  within  his 
breast  (Matt.  iii.  11;  Luke  iii.  15;  John  i.  15,27,29, 
iii.  28-31),  and  when  his  faithfulness  in  reproving 
sin,  even  in  high  places,  led  to  his  suffering  a 
martyr's  death  (Matt.  xiv.  3-12),  his  baptized  fol- 
lowers, either  at  onco  or  gradually,  transferred 
themselves  to  Jesus  (John  i.  35-37 ;  Acts  xix.  1-5).  - 

The  latter  holy  teacher  thus  loft  alone,  continued 
His  ministry,  it  is  believed,  for  about  three  years  in 
all.  chiefly  at  Capernaum  and  other  places  near  tho 
Lake  of  Galilee  (Matt.  iv.  13 ;  Luke  vii.  1),  as  well  as 
in  other  places  of  that  province  (Luke  vii.  11,  &c.  ; 
Matt.  xvi.  13), in  Porea  beyond  Jordan  (M^tt.  xix. 
1 ;  Mark  x.  1 ;  Luke  viii.  37),  in  Samaria  (John  iv.  1- 
42),  beyond  tho  Holy  Laud  in  Pheuicia  (Mark  vii. 
24),  arid  chiefly  on  occasions  of  the  great  festivals, 
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nt  Jerusalem,  which  necessitated  His  visiting  other 
parts  of  Judea  (Matt,  xx,  ^H;  John  ii.  23,  vii.  1.  i', 
ID).  He  supported  His  claims  to  be  the  Messiah  by 
miracles  of  Knowledge,  i'.  e.,  prophecies  (Matt.  xx. 
19.  <fcc.  ;  Luke  xix.  4144)  and  miracles  of  power,  such 
as  healing  the  sick  (Matt.  ix.  35,  <fcc.),  nay,  even 
raisins  the  dead  (Mark  v.  2243;  Luke  viii.  41-56; 
John  xi.  144). 

The  chief  priests  and  other  dignitaries  who  held 
sway  in  the  Jewish  synagogues,  were  stirred  up 
nearly  to  madness  by  jealousy  of  His  success,  and 
eagerly  accepted  the  offer  of  an  unworthy  apostle, 
Judas  Iscariot  (i.  €.,  apparently  of  Kerioth  in  Judea) 
to  betray  his  Lord.  A  manufactured  charge  of 
blasphemy  led  to  the  condemnation  of  Jesus  by  His 
deadly  foe,  the  high  priest,  but  as  the  power  of  life 
and  death  now  rested  not  with  the  Jewish  author- 
ities, but  with  the  Roman  governor,  Pontius  Pilate, 
a  charge  of  disaffection  to  the  imperial  government 
was  manufactured,  as  it  was  felt  that  the  heathen 
Roman  would  not  attach  any  weight  to  the  alleged 
blasphemy.  The  procurator  had  discernment  to 
see  clearly  that  what  he  was  required  to  do  was  to 
sanction  a  judicial  murder,  and  for  some  time 
refused  to  become  partner  in  the  Jewish  ruler's 
guilt.  But  as  the  cry,  "Crucify  him,"  "crucify 
him."  continued  to  rise  from  the  multitude,  he 
resolved  to  avoid  unpopularity  at  the  expense  of 
moral  principle,  and  gave  sentence  that  it  should 
be  as  the  Jews  required.  The  crucifixion  therefore 
took  place  (Matt,  xxvii.  ;  Mark  xv.  ;  Luke  xxiii.  ; 
John  xix.)  .  Friday  was  the  day  when  the  nefarious 
deed  was  done,  and  three  days  later,  or  early  on 
Sunday  morning,  news  was  brought  to  the  Apostles, 
and  the  Church  generally,  by  certain  women  of 
their  company  who  had  visited  the  sepulchre,  that 
a  resurrection  had  taken  place  (Matt.xxviii  ;  Mark 
jtvi.  ;  Luke  xxiv.  ;  John  xx.,xxi.).  At  a  subsequent 
interview  with  their  risen  Lord  He  gave  the  Apos- 
tles and  their  successors  a  commission  to  make 
disciples  of  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
<jhost  (Matt,  xxviii.  19.&C.  )  ;  and  about  forty  days 
-after  the  crucifixion  Ho  led  them  out  as  far  as 
Bethany  and  lifted  np  His  hands  and  blessed  them. 
"And  it  came  to  pass,  while  He  blessed  them,  He 
was  parted  from  them,  and  carried  up  into  heaven  " 
(Luke  xxiv.  50.  51.).  He  had  predicted  His  cruel 
death.  His  resurrection  on  the  third  day  (Matt.  xx. 
19),  and  His  ascension  (John  xx.  17),  and  had  inti- 
mated  that  atafutureperiodHowould  again  return 
to  the  earth  in  glory  (Matt.  xxvi.  64,  &c.).  For  the 
leading  dates  connected  with  the  life  of  Christ,  see 
CHRISTIAN  ERA;  for  more  details  regarding  the 
doctrines,  and  for  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
Christian  Church,  see  CHRISTIANITY. 

Christ:  Personal  appearance:  In  the  days  of 
•Christ  it  was  a  custom  of  the  Roman  governors  _of 
Judea  to  keep  the  government  of  Rome  well  in- 
formed on  all  important  events.  One  of  the  letters 
sent  to  the  Senate  of  Rome  by  Publius  Lentulus  in 
the  days  of  Tiberius  Caesar  is  said  to  have  been 
largely  concerned  about  Jesus  Christ  the  new 
Prophet  of  Truth.  The  letter  is  very  interesting  on 


was  placed  at  the  beginning  of  it,  or  according  to 

others,  because  it  was  frequently  from  superstitious 

ideas  written  or  printed  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

"  From  infant  conning  of  the  Christ-cross-row 

Or  puzzling  through  a  primer,  line  by  line." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

Christ'  s-eye,  a. 

Bot.  :  A  plant,  Inula  Oculus  Chrisii. 

Chrlst's-hair,  a. 

Bot.  :  Scolopendrium  vulgare, 

Christ's-herb,  s. 

Bot.;  Helleborus  niger. 

Christ's-ladder,  *Christis-leddere,  s. 

Botany  : 

Erythrcea  Centaurium.  Prior  suggests  that  it 
was  originally  called  Christ's-gall  or  Christis  schale 
=Christ's-cup,  which  being  mistaken  for  Christi 
scala  gave  rise  to  the  latter  popular  name. 

Christ  's-tlioru,  s. 

Bot.  :  Paliurus  aculeaius,  a  plant  so  called  from 
its  being  believed  by  many  to  be  the  plant  from 
which  the  crown  of  thorns  was  made  which  was 
placed  on  the  head  of  our  Savior.  It  is  a  common 
plant  in  Palestine,  and  being  very  pliable,  is  capable 
of  being  woven  into  any  shape.  The  fruit  has  a 
singular  appearance,  resembling  a  head  with  a 
broad-brimmed  hat.  The  spines  are  long  and  sharp. 
the  flower  rose-shaped. 

Christ's-wort,  *Christes-wurte,  ». 

Bot.  :  Helleborus  niger  ;  also  called  Christmas-rose 
(q.  v.), 

"  Chrfstes  wurte  flowreth  al  bytimes  about  Christmas."  — 
Lyte,  p.  361. 

Christ-tide,  s.    [Kng.  Christ,  and  tide  (q.  v.).] 
Christmas  ;  the  season  of  Christmas. 
"  Let  Christ-tide  be  thy  fast." 

Cartwright;  The  Ordinary,  1651. 

chrlst-a-delph  -I-ans.,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  Christos  = 
Christ,  and  adelphoi  =  brethren.]  A  sect  of  Chris- 
tians calling  themselves  the  brethren  of  Christ,  and 
as  such  claiming  to  take  their  origin  from  the 
Apostles  themselves.  [THOMASITE.] 

•chrlsf-al,  'Christ  -all,  a.  &  s.    [CRYSTAL.] 

"  And  in  his  waters,  which  your  mirror  make, 
Behold  your  faces  as  the  christall  bright." 

Spenser:  Epithalamlon. 

•Christ  -d6m,  s.  [Eng.  Christ;  suff.  -dom.]  The 
rule  of  Christ  ;  Christendom. 

"Slaves  without  the  liberty  in  Christdom."  —  Mrs. 
Browning  Cry  of  the  Children. 


Christ  -en,  *crlsf-en  (t  silent),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 
cristnian=to  make  a  Christian ;  cristen=a  Christ- 
ian ;  O.  F.  chrestienner.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  receive  into  the  Christian  Church  by  bap- 
account  of  tho'descrioHon  Vt  gives ofthe  personal  tism.  at  which  a  Christian  name  is  given  to  the  chifd 
appearance  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  runs  thus :  'if  The  term  is  limited  by  some  to  the  portion  of 

the  church  service  at  which  the  reception  into  tlio 
church  is  made.  Thus  a  child  may  be  baptized 
privately,  but  the  ceremony  of  receiving  into  the 
church  or  christening  is  done  publicly  in  a  conse- 
crated building. 


"  Conscript  Fathers  :  There  appeared  in  these  our 
days  a  man  of  great  virtue,  named  Jesus  Christ, 
who  is  now  living  among  us.  Of  the  Gentiles  he 
is  accepted  as  a  Prophet  of  Truth  ;  but  his  own 
disciples  call  him  the  Son  of  God.  He  raiseth  the 
dead  and  cureth  all  manner  of  diseases.  A  man  of 
stature  somewhat  tall  and  comely,  with  a  very 
reverend  countenance,  such  as  beholders  may  both 
love  and  fear.  His  hair  is  of  the  color  of  a  filbert 
fully  ripe,  plain  to  the  ears,  whence  downward  it  is 
more  orient  of  color,  somewhat  curled  and  waved 
about  his  shoulders.  In  the  midst  of  his  head  is  a 
seam  or  partition  of  his  hair,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Nazarites.  His  forehead  is  smooth  and  deli- 
cate, his  face  without  spot  or  wrinkle,  beautiful 
with  a  comely  red;  his  nose  and  mouth  exactly 
formed;  his  beard  thick,  the  color  of  his  hair,  not 
of  any  great  length,  but  forked  ;  his  look  innocent  ; 
his  eyes  gray,  clear  and  quick  ;  in  reproving,  terrible  ; 
in  administering,  courteous;  in  spcakine,  very 
modest  and  wise;  in  proportion  of  body,  well 
shaped.  None  have  ever  seen  him  laugh,  but  many 
have  seen  him  weep;  a  man  for  his  singular  beauty 
surpassing  the  children  of  men." 

Christ-cross,  'criss-cross,  *crlst-cross,  s. 
Jlark  of  the  cross,  as  cut,  painted,  written,  or 
stamped  on  certain  objects. 

1.  As  the  sign  of  twelve  o'clock. 

*'  Full  to  your  business  soundly;  the  fescue  of  the  dial 
is  upon  the  Christ-cross  of  noou."  —  The  Puritan,  iv.  2. 
(.\ares.) 

2.  Probably  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  or  beginning 
and  end. 

"  ftirist's  cross  is  the  crfst-cross  of  all  our  happiness."  — 
Quarlra:  Emt'lrm*.  (.Yores.) 

Christ-cross-row,  criss-cross-row,  s.  The  al- 
phabet ;  .so  called  according  to  some  because  a  cross 


"...  children  might  be  christened,  if  such  were  the 
wish  of  their  parents,  .  .  ."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  ix. 

*2.  To  christianize;  to  convert  to  Christianity. 

"  I  am  most  certain  this  is  the  first  example  in  England 
since  it  was  first  christened."  —  Jeremy  Taylor:  Discourse 
on  Extempore  Prayer. 

3.  To  name,  to  denominate;  to  give  a  name  to. 

"  Where  such  evils  as  these  reign,  christen  the  thing 
what  you  will,  it  can  be  no  better  than  a  mock  millenium." 

—  Burtiet. 

4.  To  use  for  the  first  time.  (Often  said  of  a  cup.) 
B.  Intrans.  r  To  be  competent  to  administer  the 

rite  of  baptism. 

"  This  should  not  exempt  them  .  .  .  nay.  though 
they  should  christen  and  receive  the  sacrament  therein." 

—  Ayliffe-  Parergon,  456. 

Christ  -en-d&m,  *crlst  -en-d6m,  *crist-in- 
dom,  *cryst-yn-dame,  *crist-ene-dom  (t  silent), 
x.  [A.  S.cristendoin,  cristenandom.] 

*l.  Baptism,  from  the  idea,  formerly  almost  uni- 
versally entertained,  that  the  administration  of 
baptism  made  a  man  a  Christian. 

"Sothli  me  ben  togedere  biried  with  him  be  Chri*t>u- 
dom.  [Vulg.  per  baptismum.]"  —  Wycliffe:  Rum.  vi.  4. 

*2.  Christianity,  the  Christian  religion. 

"  Er  Seint  Austyn  to  Engeloude  broughte  crlstendom." 
—St.  Dunslan,  50. 

*3.  The  name  received  at  baptism  ;  a  Christian 
name  ;  hence,  any  appellation  or  name. 


4.  That  portion  of  the  world  in  which  Christianity 
is  the  recognized  or  prevailing  religion,  or  which  is 
governed  in  accordance  with  Christian  doctrines, 
as  opposed  to  heathen  or  Mohammedan  countries. 

"  Like  a  tench?  by  the  mass,  there  is  ne'er  a  king  in 
Christendom  could  be  better  bit  than  I." — Shakesp.-  Henry 

jr.,  ii.  i. 

5.  The  members  of  the  Christian   Church;   the 
whole  body  of  Christians  collectively. 

**  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  the  only  subject  now 
remaining  for  an  epic  poem  ;  a  subject  which,  like  Mil- 
ton's Fall  of  Man,  should  interest  all  Christendom,  as  the 
Homeric  War  of  Troy  interested  all  Greece." — Coleridge: 
Table  Talk. 

*chrls'-ten-e"r  (t  silent),  s.  [Eng.  christen;  -er.] 
The  priest  who  performs  the  ceremony  of  baptism. 
(Latimer.) 

chrls'-ten-Ing  (t  silent),  pr.  particip.,  a.  &  s. 
[CHRISTEN.] 

A.  Aspr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  particip.  adj.:  Pertaining  to,  or  connected 
with,  the  ceremony  of  christening. 

"  My  thoughts  no  christening  dinners  crost, 
No  children  cry'd  for  butter'd  toast." 

T.  Warton:  Progr.  of  Discontent. 

C.  As  snbst. :  The  act  or  ceremony  of  admitting 
into  the  Christian  Church,  or  of  naming  generally. 

"  The  success  of  the  launch  was  most  complete,  and  the 
christening  of  the  ship  .  .  .  was  followed  by  hearty 
cheering." — London  Times,  December  2,  1875. 

•Chrls'-ten-tee,  s.  [CHRISTIANITY.]  Christ- 
endom. 

"Some  publiqueofficersof  Christentee." — Udall;  Apoph. 
of  Erasmus,  p.  118. 

•Chrlst'-hopd,  s.  [Eng.  Christ:  -hood.']  The 
state  or  condition  of  (being  the  Christ.  (Chester 
Plays,  ii.  33.) 

Chrlst'-I-an,  *ohlst-en,  *cryst-yne,  crlst-ene, 
s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  cristen;  O.  Sax.  kristin;  O.  Fris. 
kristen',  0.  Icel.  kristiun;  Sw.kristen;  Da.  christen; 
O.  Fr.  Christian,  christien ;  Fr.  Chretien,  all  from  Lat. 
christianus;  Gr.  christianos,  from  cAris/os=Christ. 
Trench  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  neverin 
the  New  Testament  find  the  word  applied  to  the 
followers  of  Jesus,  except  by  their  adversaries,  and 
that  it  was  not  introduced  till  the  preachingof  Paul 
to  the  Gentiles  of  Antioch,  and  other  causes,  showed 
that  the  disciples  of  the  Crucified  One  indicated  by 
their  devout  Master  aimed  at  making  their  religion 
that  of  the  entire  world.  The  application  of  the 
name  Christian  showed  that  the  faith  so  designated 
was  perceived  to  be  not  a  Jewish  sect,  but  a  religion 
freed  from  nationality  or  from  locality,  that  it 
might  better  discharge  its  mission  to  the  world. 
(Trench:  On  the  Study  of  Words,  pp.  99, 100.)] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  believes  or  professes  the  religion  of 
Christ ;  a  follower  of  Christ. 

"This  Makometh  was  a  cristene."—Langland-  P.  Plow- 
man, 10,418. 

"  The  disciples  were  called  Christians  first  in  Antioch." 
— Acts  xi.  26. 

2.  One  who  is  born  in  a  Christian  country  or  of 
Chnstian  parents. 

3.  Plural- 

(1)  A  name  assumed  by  a  denomination  in  this 
country,  to  express  their  alleged  renunciation  of  all 
sectarianism.    They   are   rather  numerous.    They 
have  no  creed,  nor  authority  in  matters  of  doctrine, 
but  leave  to  each  individual  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  and   the  determination  thereby  of  his 
belief.    They  may  bo  regarded  as  a  sect  of  Baptists. 

(2)  In  the  British  Registrar-General's  lists  for  1881 
of  religious  denominations  having  certified  places 
of  worship  in  England  and  Wales,  the  two  following 
occur— (a)  Christians  owning  no  name  but  the  Lord 
Jesus;  and  (b)  Christians  who  object  to  be  other- 
wise designated. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Believing  in  or  professing  the  religion  of  Christ. 
''  Cristene  men  ogen  ben  so  fagen." — Genesisand  Ef'lm. 

the  most  Christian  barbarian  who  had  perpe- 

!!hristians  outrr *  — *-J-1-  *---  '-cj~i  ~ii^-- 

would  hare  been  ashamed 


trated  on  Christians  outrages  of  which  his  infidel  allies 
Bd.   —  Macatilay:  Hist.  Eng.,c\\.i\. 


2.  Pertaining  to  Christ  01  his  religion. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  Church  of  Christ ;  ecclesias- 
tical. 

'*  In  briefly  recounting  the  various  species  of  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  or,  as  they  are  often  styled.  Courts  rlii-ni /.m, 
I  will  begin  with  the  lowest."— Blackstone;  QMMMHtoHM. 

4.  Civilized. 

TT  The  most  Christian  king,  a  title  bestowed  by 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great  upon  Charles  Hartal,  ana 
retained  by  subsequent  French  kings,  as  the  great 
supporter*  of  the  thurch. 

"  William  declared  aloud  at  his  table  before  many  per- 
sons lliiit  lie  would  muke  tit?  »t»*t  ''lirittinu  Kituj  repent 
the  outrage,  .  *  ." — Macanluy:  Hist.  En>j.,  ch.  vii. 


J>6il,     bdy;     pout,    Jdwl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     jhin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin.     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -t'ian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -{ion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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Christian  architecture,  s.  The  introduction 
of  Christianity  naturally  had  its  effect  on  the  stylo 
of  architecture  adopted  for  religious  buildings. 
The  Roman  Early  Christian  style  appeared  first  in 
basilicas  and  circular  churches.  The  former  were, 
doubtless,  originally  built  on  the  model  of  the 
Roman  basilicas  [BASILICAS],  but  the  requirements 
of  the  new  religion  soon  necessitated  various 
modifications  in  the  original  plan,  The  Christian 
basilicas  were  constructed  generally  with  three 
aisles .  the  central  one  broader  than  the  others,  the 
left  or  north  being  reserved  for  male  *  ,und  tho  right 
or  south  for  females.  Sometimes  we  find  five  aisles. 
The  building  terminated  in  a  semi-circular  apse. 
The  decorations  consisted  of  paintings  and  mosaics, 
used  mainly  in  the  apse.  The  pillars  were  generally 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  [CORINTHIAN.]  Symbols 
were  largely  introduced.  These  were  the  cross,  the 
monogram  of  Christ,  a  lamb  or  a  dove,  as  typifying 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  a  fish,  used  as  a  symbol  of 
Christ  from  the  letters  of  the  Greek  word  ichthys= 
a  fish,  forming  the  initials  of  the  titles  of  our  Lord, 
Jesous  Christos,  Theouhuio8,sdter= Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Savior.  The  roofingwas  of  beams 
-with  flat  paneling,  frequently  gilt.  The  altar  stood 
at  the  east  end  in  front  of  the  apse.  Tho  space 
round  the  altar  was  railed  off  and  called  the 
sanctuary.  Adjoining  the  entrance  was  generally 
a  narrow  space  called  the  Narthex.  [NARTHEX.] 
In  the  middle  of  a  portico  in  front  of  the  building 
was  a  bowl  for  washing  the  hands.  [CANTHARUS.J 
A  crypt  was  constructed  under  the  altar  for  the 
reception  of  the  bones  of  the  patron-saint.  The 
most  magnificent  specimen  of  Byzantine  archi- 
tecture is  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constanti- 
nople, built  originally  by  Constantine,  and  rebuilt 
after  its  destruction  by  fire,  by  Justinian  in  the 
sixth  century.  [BYZANTINE,]  Russian  church 
architecture  was  at  first  a  deterioration  of  Byzan- 
tine, modified  in  the  fifteenth  century,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  bulb-shaped  domes,  adopted  from  the 
Tartars.  The  Gothic,  or  Pointed  style,  the  most 
familiar  to  us  in  religious  architecture,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  pointed  arch,  formed  of  two  seg- 
ments of  a  circle  meeting  in  a  point.  [GOTHIC.] 
The  Perpendicular  and  Flamboyant  styles  are  dete- 
riorations of  the  Gothic  [FLAMBOYANT,  PERPEN- 
DICULAR], deriving  their  names  from  tho  form  of 
the  tracery,  of  the  windows,  and  ornaments.  The 
Classic  styles  of  architecture  have  been  compara- 
tively rarely  adopted  in  church  architecture. 

Christian  courts,  s.  pi. 

Law:  The  same  as  ECCLESIASTICAL  COURTS. 

Christian  era,  s. 

Citron. :  Tho  era  or  epoch  introduced  by  tho  birth 
of  Christ.  It  was  calculated  back  about  the  year 
532,  by  a  monk,  Dionysius  Exiguus  (the  latter  word, 
meaning  little,  being  assumed  either  because  his 
stature  was  diminutive  or  because  he  modestly 
believed  his  mental  powers  small,  which  they  were 
not).  It  is  thought  that  he  fixed  the  advent  too 
late  by  four  years,  and  that  consequently  Jesus  was 
born,  if  tho  contradiction  in  terms  can  be  per- 
mitted, in  B.  C.. 4.  Mr,  J.  W.  Bosanquet  considers 
that  it  was  in  B.  C.  3.  On  these  views  tho  year  1894 
of  the  Christian  era  is  really  1897  or  1898.  The 
Christian  era  is  sometimes  called  the  Dionysian 
era. 

Christian  name,  s.  The  name  given  to  a  child 
ou  its  admission  into  the  Christian  Church  at  bap- 
tism, as  distinguished  from  the  surname  or  family 
name. 

Christian  period,  s. 

ArchceoL:  The  period  from  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  till  now.  It  varies  in  different  coun- 
tries. 

Christian  Science,  s.  A  religious  and  theolog- 
ical "  system  "  propounded  about  1866  ta  Boston  by 
Mary  B.  G.  Eddy,  and  since  that  time  adopted  by  a 
large  number  or  associations  throughout  this  coun- 
try and  in  England.  The  extract  below,  from  the 
pen  of  one  of  its  adherents,  will  give  the  best  idea 
of  its  claims  and  its  tenets : 

"Christian  Science  is  the  explication  of  Truth,  reducing 
to  human  apprehension  and  demonstration  the  infinite 
Principle,  divine  Love,  God— manifested  in  the  annihila- 
tion or  sin,  sickness,  and  death. 

"  Christian  Science  is  Christ-science  or  Emmanuel-knowl- 
edge, and  involves  the  ultimate  of  all  reason,  revelation 
ana  inspiration.  This  Church  is  built  on  the  spiritual 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 

"In  Christian  Science,  God  is  demonstrated  as  infinite 
Love,  omnipotent,  omniscient,  and  omnipresent  Spirit; 
the  only  Life,  Substance,  and  Intelligence,  and  man  as 
His  idea  or  reflection.  Thisat-one-ment  of  man  with  God 
Jesus  demonstrated.  Christian  Srfe»ceunites  science  and 
Christianity,  basing  its  scientific  character  on  demon- 
strable Truth.  In  theology  it  worships  God  as  eternal 
Ixive,  the  universal  Father  and  Mother,  thereby  estab- 
lishinpthehrotherhoodof  man.  TheScientific  Creation  is 
the  infinite  expression  of  infinite  Love,  entirely  spiritual. 
Its  medicine  is  the  divine  Mind.  The  ultimate  of  Christian 
Science  is  the  establishment  and  recognition  of  npiritutil 
hnrmony — to  this  end  it  heals  the  sick  and  sinful  as  Jesus 


did.  In  logic  Christian  Science  is  indisputable.  In 
demonstration  of  the  power  of  Mind  over  mutter  it  is 
mathematical,  irrefutable  and  biblical. 

"The  foundationul  truths  of  Christian  Science  are— the 
reality  and  (illness  of  God,  the  unreality  and  nothingness 
of  matter,  the  spirituality  of  man  and  the  universe,  the 
omnipotence  of  Good,  the  impotence  of  evil.  The  demon- 
Btrative  actuality  of  Christian  Science  essentially  distin- 
guishes it  from  all  other  religions  of  the  age.*' 

Christian  Scientist,  s.  A  believer  in  the  doc- 
trines outlined  under  Christian  Science.  Supra. 


*Chris'-tI-an,  v.  t.  [CHRISTEN.]  To  convert  to 
Christianity;  to  baptize. 

"  You  allege  the  practice  of  all  churches  christianed  to 
the  contrary."— Falke-.  Against  Allen  (1586),  p.  252. 

*Chrl8*-tl-an-I§m,  s.  [Fr.  christianisme ;  Lat. 
christianismus,  from  Gr.  christianismos  =  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity.] 

1.  Christianity;  the  profession  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

"  Herein  the  worst  of  kings  pro fessingc/iHs(  tan  ism  have 
by  far  exceeded  him."—  Milton:  Eikonoclastes,  ch.  i. 

2.  Christendom;  the  nations  professing  Christi- 
anity. 

chrlst'-I-an-ite  (1),  «.  [Named  after  Prince 
Frederick  Christian  of  Denmark,  who  explored 
Vesuvius  in  company  with  the  discoverers  Monticelli 
and  Covelli,  with  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Anorthite  occurring  at  Mount 
Vesuvius  in  isolated  blocks  among  the  old  lavas ; 
also  in  the  Faroe  Islands  and  Java. 

Christ  -I-an-Ite  (2),  s.     [Named  after  Christian 
VIII.  of  Denmark,  with  Eng.  suff .  ~ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 
Mineralogy: 

1.  The  same  as  ANORTHITE  {q.  v.). 

2.  Christianite    of  Descloizeaux ;    The   same    as 
PHILLIPSITE  (q.  v.). 

Chrls-tl-an'-I-ty",  *cris-ti-en-te,  *crys-ty- 
an-te,  *cris-tan-te,  s.  [O.  Fr.  crestientet,  cres- 
tiente:  Fr.  chretiente^  from  Lat.  christtanita-s.'] 

1.  Christendom ;  the  professors  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

"  Ther  was  never  no  better  in  crystyante  '—  yuga>  Poet- 
icm,  p.  67. 

2.  The  Christian  religion ;  tho  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts taught  by  Christ. 

"What  make  ye  of  your  Christianities,  and  Chivalries, 
and  Reformations,  and  Marseillese  Hymns,  and  Reigns  of 
Terror?"—  Carlyle;  Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  in.,  ch.  iii. 

If  To  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  "Christianity, 
attention  should  be  given  to  (1)  its  doctrines,  (2)  its 
government  and  discipline,  and  (3)  its  history  from 
the  time  that  it  was  introduced  into  the  world  until 
now. 

(1)  The  Doctrines  of  Christianity .  Though  tho  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity  have  separated  into  many 
sects,  as  have  tho  Mohammedans,  the  Brahmauists, 
and  others,  yet  all  but  a  small  minority  are  really 
at  one  with  respect  to  certain  great  fundamental 
doctrines.  Christians  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being— 
the  one  living  and  true  God.  The  immense  majority 
hold  that  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  monotheism  to 
accept  the  tenet  that  in  the  Divine  Unity  there  is  a 
Trinity,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
all  of  whom  worship  of  the  highest  kind  can  be 
paid.  Jesus  Christ  is  identified  by  them  with  tho 
second  person  of  the  Godhead,  and  is  held  to  be  at 
once  God  and  Man.  As  God  He  existed  from  eternal 
ages,  and  was  not  first  brought  into  beinp  when 
born  at  Bethlehem.  They  consider  that  He  was 
miraculously  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that 
His  mother  remained  tho  Virgin  Mary  after  having 
brought  Him  into  the  world.  The  reason  why  He 
came  to  this  earth  is  hold  to  have  been  that  He  had 
been  commissioned  by  His  Eternal  Father  to  under- 
take a  mission  of  mercy  to  the  earth.  Another 
tenet  of  their  faith  represents  man  as  having  been 
created  innocent,  but  to  have  fallen,  and  now  to  bo 
guilty  and  in  need  of  a  Savior.  Christ  is  believed 
to  have  been  that  Divine  Savior.  His  life  on  earth 
is  regarded  as  having  been  perfect,  so  that  He  con- 
stitutes the  exemplar  for  all  mankind.  His  death  is 
held  to  have  been  an  atonement  for  sins  not  His 
own;  and  to  have  been  so  important  that  to  it  all 
Jewish  ceremonies  and  symbols  and  all  Messianic 

Brophecy,  as  with  a  finger,  pointed.  Faith  in  His 
ivino  mission  and  workj  and  specially  on  the  effi- 
cacy of  His  death,  are  insisted  on  to  put  sinners  in 
possession  of  the  benefits  purchased  by  their  Re- 
deemer's death.  Tho  historic  facts  of  His  resurrec- 
tion and  ascension  are  pointed  to  as  evidences  of 
tho  sanction  and  acceptance  of  His  work  by  His 
Heavenly  Father,  and  implicit  trust  is  expressed  in 
His  coming  again  agreeably  to  His  promise  to  earth, 
and  in  His  ultimately  becoming  tno  Judge  of  the 
world.  At  the  final  assize  it  is  believed  that  those 
whoso  good  deeds  show  that  they  have  believed  in 
Him,  shall  be  rewarded  by  eternal  felicity,  while 
everlasting  misery  shall  be  in  store  for  those  who 
have  been  faithless  and  wicked.  Tho  acceptance 
of  this  creed  by  man  in  his  fallen  state,  is  hold  to  bo 


impossible  without  Divine  assistanco;  and  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  Holy  Ghost,  if  solicited,  will  give 
tho  requisite  spiritual  power  to  produce  faith  in 
the  most  unbelieving  heart.  Tho  Scriptures  of  tin-- 
Old and  New  Testaments  are  regarded  as  possessing 
inspiration  in  a  sense  iu  which  no  other  book  has  it. 
and  as  being,  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree  fittea 
to  enlighten  inquiring  minds  as  to  religious  duty. 

(2)  The  government  and  discipline  of  Christianity  : 
[For  these  see  CHURCH  GOVERNMENT.] 

(3)  The  history  of  Christianity :    [For    this    see- 
CHURCH  HISTORY.] 

chrls-tl-an-I-za  -tion,  chrls-tl-an-I-sa  -Won, 
s.  [Eng.  christ  ianiz(e) ;  -ation.]  The  act  of  con- 
verting to  Christianity. 

chrls  -tl-an-iae,  chrls  -tl-an-Ise,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr. 
christ ianiser ;  Low  Lat.  christianizo,  from  Gr. 
chri&tianizd=to  make  Christian,  christ  ianos=Chi:is- 
tian.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  Christian,  to  convert  to  Christianity. 
*2.  To  adapt  to  Christianity    or  Christian  doc- 
trines. 

"The  principles  of  Platonic  philosophy,  as  it  is  now 
christianized," — Dryden. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  become  Christian. 
"Prester   John    .     .     .     doth    in  some  sort  devoutly 
christianize." — Sylvesters  Colonies,  879.    (Davits.) 

chrls  -tl-an-lzed,  chrls'-tl-an-ised,  pa.  par. 
or  a.  [CHRISTIANIZE.] 

chrls '-tl-an-lz-lng,  chrls  -tl-an-ls-Ing,  pa. 
par.,  a.  &s.  [CHRISTIANIZE.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  process  of  makingChris- 
tian ;  christianiz&tion. 
Chris  -ti-an-llke,  a.    [Eng.  Christian;  -like.'} 

1.  Of  things;  Befitting  a  Christian. 

".  .  .  avoids  them  with  great  discretion,  or  under- 
takes them  with  a  most  Christian-like  fear." — Shakesp.t 
Much  Ado,  ii.  3. 

2.  Of  persons:  Like  a  Christian. 

"  Although  the  duke  was  enemy  to  him, 
Yet  he,  most  Christian! ike,  laments  his  death." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

"Chrls'-tl-an-ly',  *cris-ten-ly,  adv.  &  a.  [Eng. 
Christian;  Mid.  Eng.  Cristen;  and  suff.  -ly.~\ 

A.  As  adv.,'  Like  a  Christian;  in  a  manner  befit- 
ting a  Christian. 

"This  child  Maurice  was  sith  then  emperour 
Imaad  by  the  pope  and  lyved  cristenly." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5,541. 

B.  As  adj.:  Christianlike;  befitting  a  Christian. 
"Father  he  hight  and  he  was  in  the  parish;  achristianly 

plainness 

Clothed  from  his  head  to  his  feet  the  old  man  of  sev- 
enty winters." 

Longfellow-.  The  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
*ChrIS'-tI-an-ness,   s.    [Eng.  Christian;   -ncs*.] 
The  quality  of  being  Christiaulikeor  in  accordance 
with  Christian  teaching. 

"...  and  in  like  manner  to  judge  the  christ ianness 
of  a»  action  by  the  law  of  natural  reason,  ,  .  .  "— 
Hammond:  Of  Conscience,  §  26. 

*chrls-tl-an-5g'-raph-jf,  s.  [Gr.  christianos=o. 
Christian,  grapheia  =  a  description,  graphs  —  to 
describe.]  An  account  and  description  of  Christian 
countries  and  sects. 

"In  my  christianographvyon  may  see  divers  liturgies." 
— Pagitt;  Heresiography,  p.  64. 

*ChrIs-tIc  -6-lIst,  s.  [Lat.  Christicola;  from 
Christ  us  =  Christ,  and  colo=to  worship.]  A  wor- 
shiper of  Christ. 

*ChrIs'-tIde,  s.  [Eng.  Chris  (tin  as) ,  and  tide 
(q.  v.).]  Christmas-tide. 

"It  [ivy]  flowereth  not  till  July,  and  the  berries  are  not 
ripe  till  Christide."— Culpeper:  Eng.  Physic.,  p.  120. 

Chrls-tls-O  -nl-a,  «.  [Named  after  Sir  Robert 
Christison,  Bart.,  M.  D.,  &c..  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  parasitic  plants,  containing  ten 
or  twelve  species,  and  belonging  to  the  order  Oro- 
banchacece.  They  are  natives  of  India. 

"Christ -less,   a.    [Eng.  Christ;   -/^s.]    Having 
no  faith  in  Christ;  without  tho  spirit  of  Christ; 
unchristian. 
"And  a  million  horrible  echoes  brake 

From  the  red-ribbed  hollow  behind  the  wood, 
And  thundered  up  into  heaven  the  Chrixtless  code 
That  must  have  life  for  a  blow." 

Ti'tniyson:  Maud,  xsii.  1. 

Christ -mas  (t  silent),  *cristmes,  *cristes- 
mease,  *crystenmas,  *chrystmas,  *criste- 
inasse,  «.  &  a.  [\.  S.  CVist=Christ;  moesse=massr 
festival.] 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wgt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot, 
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Christmas-box 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  festival  of  the  Nativity  of  Christ,  observed 
by  the  Christian  Church  yearly  on  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber. 

U  Augustine  considered  the  festivals,  Good  Friday, 
Easter  Sunday,  Ascension  Day,  and  Whitsuntide, 
as  the  only  festivals  which  had  an  Apostolic  origin 
and  the  sanction  of  a  general  council,  Christmas 
ho  deemed  to  be  of  later  origin  and  lesser  authority. 
When  the  first  efforts  were  made  to  fix  the  period 
of  tho  year  when  tho  advent  took  place,  there  were, 
as  wo  learn  from  Clement  of  Alexandria,  advocates 
for  tho  20th  of  May  and  for  the  20th  or  21st  of  April. 
The  Oriental  Christians  generally  were  of  opinion 
Miat  both  the  birth  and  baptism  of  Jesus  took  place 
on  the  6th  of  January.  Julian  I.,  bishop  of  Rome  from 
A.  D.  337-352,  contended  for  the  25th  of  December,  a 
view  to  which  the  Eastern  Church  ultimately  came 
round,  while  the  Church  of  the  West  adopted  from 
their  brethren  in  the  East  the  view  that  the  bap- 
tism was  on  the  6th  of  January.  When  the  festival 
was  at  length  placed  in  December,  it  afforded  a 
substitute  to  the  various  nations  who  had  observed 
a  festival  of  rejoicing  that  the  shortest  day  of  the, 
year  had  passed,  besides  spanning  over  the  great 
interval  between  Whitsuntide  of  one  year  and  Good 
Friday  of  the  next.  Coming  to  the  Roman  Chris- 
tian converts,  in  lieu  of  the  saturnalia,  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  while  yet  they  were  heathens, 
its  purity  became  sullied  almost  at  the  first  by 
revelry  which  had  crept  into  it  from  this  source. 
Similarly  the  Yule  log,  the  mistletoe,  &c.,  among 
English  speaking  peoples,  are  relics  of  Druidism. 

2.  The  season  of  Christmas,  i.  e.,  from  Christmas- 
eve  to  Old  Christmas-day,  or  Twelfth-night,  Janu- 
ary 6th. 

"  Ine  zuyche  festea  ase  at  Cristesmesse."  —  Ayenbite  of 
Inviil,  p.  213. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  or  in  use  at  Christmas. 

"  Here  was  a  consent, 
Knowing  aforehand  of  our  merriment) 
o  dash  it  like  a  Christmas  comedy." 

Shakesp.:  Lvve's  Labor's  Lnsf,  v.  2. 

Christmas-box,  s. 

*1.  A  little  box  in  which  presents  were  collected 
at  Christmas. 

"  When  time  comes  round,  a  Chrfstmnt-box  they  bear, 
And  one  day  makes  them  rich  for  all  the  year." 

Gay:  Trivia. 

2.  A  present  given  at  Christmas. 

Christmas-card,  s.  An  ornamented  card,  hav- 
ing on  it  a  few  words  of  Christmas  greeting  to  the 
friend  to  whom  it  is  sent.  Not  much  known  prior 
to  the  decade  1870-1880. 

Christmas  carol,  s.  A  song  of  praise  sung  at 
Christmas. 

Christmas-day,  s.    [CHRISTMAS,  1.] 

Christmas-eve,  s.  The  eve  of  Christmas-day; 
the  night  of  December  24th. 

Christmas-flower,  s. 

Botauij  : 

1,  Helleborus  niger.    [CHRISTMAS-ROSE.] 

2.  Eranlhis  hyemalis. 
•Christmas-herb,  s. 

Hot.:    Hetteborwt  niger.    (Lyte.') 
Christmas-music,  s. 
Music: 

1.  Cantatas,  the  words  of  which  are  suitable  to 
Christmas. 

2.  Music  played  by  waits.    [WAITS.]    (Stainer  c6 
Barrett.) 

Christmas-rose,  s. 

Bot.:  A  plant,  HelleboruK  ntyer,  order  Ranuncu- 
lacea>,  so  called  from  its  flowering  at  Christmas; 
also  called  Christinas-flower  (q.  v.). 

Christmas-tale,  s.  A  tale,  generally  fiction,  told 
at  Christmas.  It  would  originally  be  done  at  the 
family  gathering  around  the  Yule  log.  but  is  now 
done  better  in  the  Christmas  numbers  of  tho  several 
popular  periodicals. 

Christmas-tide,  6,    The  season  of  Christmas. 

Christmas-tree,  *.  A  small  trot',  generally  a 
oung  evergreen,  on  the  branches  of  which  presents 
or  children  are  hung  at  Christmas. 

tehrls-t6-log  -I-cal,  a.  [Eng.  ehristolog(y)  ; 
-ical.~\  Of  or  pertaining  to  ChristoloKy. 

tChrls-tol  -6-gy,  s.  [Gr.  r;ms/os=Christ;  lonos 
=  a  discourse,  lego—  to  toll,  to  discourse.]  A  dis- 
course concerning  Christ,  or  the  doctrines  of  tho 
Christian  Church. 

"The  reader  will  find  in  this  author  an  eminent  excel- 
lence in  that  part  of  divinity  which  I  make  bold  to  call 
Cln-ixt»l«<tii,  in  displaying  the  ^reat  mystery  of  goodness, 
God  the  Son  manifested  in  human  flesh."  —  Trench:  On  the 
Stiula  of  Words,  p.  132. 

Chrls'-t6-lyte,  s.  [Gr.  CTiri«(os=Christ.  and  lyii 
=to  lose.]  One  of  a  sect  of  Christians  in-  the  sixth 
cpntury,  who  held  that,  when  Christ  descended  into 
hell  Ho  left  both  His  body  and  soul  there,  and  m-e 
with  His  Divine  nature  alone.  (OgHvte.) 
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chris-toph  -ftn-yS  s.  [Gr.  CVinstos=Christ,  and 
phain<i  =  to  briny  to  light,  to  make  to  appear.]  An 
appearance  of  Christ,  used  especially  of  His  several 
appearances  to  His  disciples  between  His  resurrec- 
tion and  His  ascension. 

"  The  order  in  which  he  enumerates  hischristophanies." 
—Strauss:  Life  of  Jesus;  Trans.  (1846),  g  138. 

Christ  -6-phIte,  s.  [From  St.  Christophe  mine 
at  Breitenbrunn,  where  it  is  found;  and  suff.  -ite 
(Min.)  (Q.  v.)-l 

M  in. :  A  brilliant  black  blende,  a  variety  of  Sphal- 
erite or  Blonde  (q.  v.).  Specific  gravity,  3'91-3'923. 

chr5-as'-ta-§es,,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  chroa  or  chroia-= 
color,  and  astako8=&  crab.]  A  variety  of  semi- 
transparent  gems,  comprehending  all  those  of  var- 
iable colors,  when  viewed  in  different  lights. 

chro  -m$,-sc6pe,  s.  [Gr.  cAroma=color;  skoped 
=to  view,  to  examine.]  An  instrument  to  exhibit 
the  three  optical  effects  of  colors:  (1)  The  refrac- 
tion of  prisms  and  lenses ;  (2)  The  transmission  of 
light  through  transparent  media  ;  (3)  The  reflection 
of  speculums. 

chro  -mate,  s.    [CHROMIUM.] 

Chromate  of  iron: 

Min.:  The  same  as  Chromite  (q.  v.). 

Chromate  of  lead : 

1.  Chem.:    PbCrO4.    A  lead  salt  of  chromic  acid. 
[CHROMIUM.] 

2.  Min. :  Tne  same  as  CROCOITE  (q.  v.). 

3.  Dyeing,  etc.:    The  various  chromates  of  lead 
are  used  to  give  yellow  and  red  colors. 

Chromate  of  lead  and  copper: 

Min.    The  same  as  VAUQTTELINITE  (q.  v.). 

Chromate  of  potassium : 

Chem.,  Ac. :  The  potassium  salt  of  chromic  acid, 
much  used,  as  is  the  bichromate,  in  calico-printing, 
and  for  making  pigments.  Soluble  chromates  are 
detected  by  giving  a  yellow  precipitate  with  plum- 
bic acetate,  a  crimson  red  precipitate  with  argentic 
nitrate. 

chro-mat'-lc,  *chr6-mat'-Ick,  a.  [Fr.  chro- 
matique;  Lat.  chromaticus*  from  Gr.  chrvmatikos= 
suited  for  color;  ofcro»ia=color.] 

1.  Relating  to  color,  or  colors ;  colored. 

"These  actions  often  display  themselves  in  chromatic 
phenomena  of  great  splendor," — Tynttall:  Frag,  of  Science, 
3d  ed.,  vi.  116. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  scale  of  semitones  in  music ; 
including  notes  not  belonging  to  a  diatonic  scale. 
[CHROMATIC  SCALE.] 

chromatic  aberration,  s. 

Optics:  (See  extract.) 

"In  the  refracting  telescopes  .  .  .  the  different  re- 
frangibility  of  the  different  colored  rays  presents  an 
obstacle  to  the  extension  of  their  power  beyond  very  mod- 
erate limits.  The  focus  of  a  lens  being  shorter  as  its 
refractive  index  is  greater,  it  follows,  that  one  and  the 
same  lens  refracts  violet  rays  to  a  focus  nearer  to  its  sur- 
face than  red.  ...  If  the  paper  be  held  in  the  focus 
for  mean  rays,  or  between  the  vertices  of  the  red  and 
violet  cones,  these  will  then  form  a  distinct  image,  being 
collected  in  a  point:  but  the  extreme,  and  all  the  other 
intermediate  rays,  will  be  diffused  oyer  circles  of  sensible 
magnitude,  and  form  colored  borders,  rendering  the  im- 
age indistinct  and  hazy.  This  deviation  of  the  several 
colored  rays  from  one  focus  is  called  chromatic  aberriv- 
tion." — Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana;  Light. 

chromatic  chord,  e. 

Music :  A  chord  which  contains  a  note  or  notes 
foreign  to  diatonic  progression.  (Stainer  <£  Bar* 
reft.) 

chromatic  harmony,  s. 

Music:  Harmony  made  up  of  chromatic  chords. 
(Stainer  (6--  Barrett.) 

chromatic  interval,  s. 

Music :  An  interval  which  is  augmented  or  dimin- 
ished. (Stainer  <fe  Barrett.) 

chromatic  modulation,  s. 

Mitific:  Modulation  in  which,  by  means  of  chro- 
matic harmony,  there  is  a  passing  into  an  extreme 
key.  (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

chromatic  printing,  s.  The  art  of  printing  in 
colors.  [CHROMO-TYPE.]  (For  a  description  of  the 
process,  sue  Knight:  Diet,  of  Practical  Mechanics, 

i.  Ml.  i 

chromatic  scale,  s. 

Music :  A  scale  which  proceeds  by  semitones. 

chromatic  thermometer,  s.  When  the  edge  of 
a  rectangular  plate  of  glass  is  applied  to  a  piece  of 
heated  metal,  or  other  substance  having  a  tempera- 
ture different  from  that  of  the  glass,  and  exposed 
to  a  beam  of  polarized  light,  colored  fringes  are 
developed.  As  tho  different  tints  depend  on  tho 
different  temperatures  of  the  glass  {which  is  sup- 
posed to  bo  known), and  that  of  the  object  to  \vhirh 
it  is  applied,  tho  color  of  the  central  fringe  affords 
a  means  of  inferring  approximately  the  temperature 
of  the  substance.  (Knight.) 


chromatype 

Chromatic  type,  s.  Type  made  in  parts,  which' 
are  inked  of  various  colors  and  separately  im- 
pressed, so  as  to  unite  into  a  variegated  whole. 

*chr6-mat'-I-cal,  a.  [Eng.  chromatic;  -«/.] 
Chromatic. 

"Among  sundry  kinds  of  music  that  which  is  called! 
chromatical  delyghteth,  enlargeth,  and  joyeth  the  heart. 
.  .  ."—  Holland;  Plutarch,  p.  1,022.  (Rich.) 

*chro-mat  -I-cal-ly*,  adv.  [Eng.  chromatical; 
-ly,\  In  a  chromatic  manner. 

Chrd-mat  -Ic«f,  a.  [Eng.  chromatic,  with  sign  of 
plural  in  Gr.  chromatika.'}  (See  extract.) 

"The  science  which  examines  and  explains  the  vari- 
ous properties  of  the  colors  of  light  and  of  natural 
bodies,  and  which  forms  a  principal  branch  of  optics,  has 
been  properly  denominated  chromatics,  from  the  Greek 
word  chroma,  which  signifies  color."  —Bees;  Cyclop&dfar 
Color. 


-I-um,  s.  [Gr.  chroma,  genit.  chro- 
ma£os=color  ;  eidos—  appearance.]  Tho  coloring 
matter  of  plants. 

chro  -mjjL-tlljm,  s,  [Gr.  chromatismos—o.  coloring, 
a  dyeing.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  CHROMISM  (q.  v.). 

ChrSm-a-tO-dy's-ops  -I-a,  s,  [Gr.  chroma,  chro- 
matos—  color  ;  dj/s=bad,  and  ops=the  eye.] 

Med.;  The  same  as  CHROMATOPSEUDOPSIA  (q.  v.). 

*chr6-m9,-tog'-raph-yS  s.  [Gr.  c  hroma  =  color; 
graphe=  a  writing,  a  treatise,  grapho=to  write,  to 
describe.]  A  discourse  or  treatise  on  chromatics. 

*chr6-m3,-t5r-6-gyS  s.  [Gr.  c/troma-color; 
logos-a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on  colors,  (Field.) 

chr5m-a-t5-met-a-bleps'~I-a,  s.  [Gr.  chroma* 
chromatos=  color.  and  metablepo=to  look  from  one 
place  to  another.] 

Med.:  The  same  as  CHROMATOPSEUDOPSIA  (q.  v.). 

chro-ma-t&m'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  cftroma=color,  and 
metron  =  a  measure.]  A  scale  for  measuring  the 
degrees  of  colors. 

chro-mat'-6-phbres,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  chrdma,  chro- 
matos=coloT.  and  phoreo=to  bear.] 

Zo6l.  :  Little  sacs  with  pigment  granules  in  the 
integument  of  cuttle-fishes  and  other  animals. 
These  pigment  cells  being  movable  enable  somo 
animals  to  vary  their  colors  under  the  influence  of 
excitement  or  other  causes.  (Nicholson.) 

chr5m-a-to-pseU-dop'-sI-g.,  s.  [Gr.  chroma, 
chrdmatos=coloT,  and  pseudo  in  compos.  =f  also,  &c.  j 

Med.:  A  term  used  synonymously  withchromato- 
dysopsia  and  chromato-metableppia  to  signify  a 
defect  in  the  power  of  distinguishing  different 

Colors.      [COLOR-BLINDNESS.] 

chr6  '-ma-trope,  chro'-m5-trope,  s.  [  Gr. 
cAroma=color  ;  trope=&  turning,  trepo=to  turn,  to 
twist.]  An  arrangement  in  a  magic-lantern  similar 
in  its  effect  to  the  kaleidoscope.  The  pictures  are 
produced  by  brilliant  designs  being  painted  upon 
two  circular  glasses^  and  tho  glasses  being  made  to- 
rotate  in  different  directions.  An  endless  variety  of 
changes  in  the  pattern  are  caused  by  turning  the 
wheel,  sometirfles  slowly,  then  quickly,  backward 
and  forward.  (Knight.) 

chro  -ma-type,  s.  &  a.  [Gr,  c/*r<3ma=color;  typos 
=  type.] 

A.  As  substantive:  * 
Photography  : 

(1)  A  process  in  which  tho  chromic  acid  is  deoxi- 
dized.   There  are  several  modes  of  getting  photo- 
graphs by  tho  chromic  salts,  preferably  the  bichro- 
mate of  potash.    The  process  in  itself  is  simple. 
Suppose  a  landscape  in  colors  is  desired.    In  tho 
camera  is  placed  a  sensitive  plate  which  will  absorb 
only  tin1  yellow  rays  of  light  coming  from  the  sub- 
ject.   No  matter  how  minute  the  quantity,  tho  yel- 
low in  each  of  the  different  colors  will  affect  the 
plato  in.  due  proportion.    This  plate  is  then  exposed 
riml  is  replaced  by  another  so  sensitized  that  it  will 
only  take  the  red  rays  in  the  various  colors;  thc-u 
another  affected  only  by  the  blue  rays  is  expose  i(. 
In  this  way  the  exact  proportions  of  yellow,  red  and 
blue,  the  combinations  of  which  will  produce  any 
color,  are  obtained.    Half-tone  printing  blocks  are 
made  from  these  negatives,  and   tho  completion 
of  the  work  is  merely  a  matter  of  printing.    Tin* 
yellow  is  printed  first  j  then  the  red,  and  finally  tho 
blue  completes  the  picture,  reproduced  in  exactly 
the  same  colors,  with  all  the  shadings,  asin  nature. 
It  is  a  mechanical  method  of  making  color  blocks 
by  which    the    primary   colors    are   so   delicately 
divided  that  the  combinations(roproduce  all  the 
shadings,  thus  making  effects  in  three  printings 
that  formerly  required  from  ton  to  twenty  impres- 
sions.   Tho  eye  of  man  is  not  so  exact  in  analyzing 
tho  compositions  of  colors  as  the  sensitive  plates 
which  have  recently  been  discovered. 

(2)  A  photographic  picture  in  the  natural  colors 
produced  by  tin-  chromatype  process. 

B.  As    adj.  :    Of    or    pertaining    to    the    process, 
described  under  A  ;  executed  by  that  process. 
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chrom  -chlbr-ite.  s.  [Gr.  chroma= color ;  and 
Eug.  chlorite.] 

Min,.  A  reddish-violet  micaceous  mineral  from 
Texas;  a  variety  of  Penninite  (q.  v.).  (Dana.) 

chrome,  s.  &  a.    [CHROMIUM.] 

chrome-alum,  s. 

Chem.:  KaSO^CrjfSOJ.V^HoO.  It  is  a  crystalliz- 
able  purple  double  salt  of  sulphate  of  chromium 
and  sulphates  of  potassium,  sodium  or  ammonium, 
haying  the  formula  of  common  alum,  the  alumina 
being  replaced  by  sesquioxido  of  chromium. 

Chrome-color,  s.  Properly,  any  color  prepared 
from  the  salts  of  chromium,  but  generally  applied 
to  any  color  which,  when  dry,  is  of  a  soft  powdery 
consistence,  and  may  be  mixed  with  oil  without 
grinding,  (Ogilvie. ) 

chrome-green,  s.  A  pigment  of  a  beautiful 
dark-green  color,  prepared  from  the  oxide  of  chro- 
mium. 

chrome-iron,  chromiron, «. 

Min. :  FeO,Cr2O3-,  the  ore  from  which  chromium 
is  obtained.  [CHROMIUM.] 


chro  -mite,  s.  [Eng.  chrome,  and  suff  -ite 
(Min.).} 

Min.:  An  isometric  mineral  of  a  'submetallic 
luster;  color  between  iron-black  and  brownish- 
black,  streak  brown ;  opaque,  and  brittle.  It  is 
widely  distributed  in  America,  Asia  Minor,  <fcc. 
Hardness,  5'5 ;  specific  gravity,  4'321.  Composition : 
Protoxide  of  iron,  18'0-38'95;  magnesia,  0-0-18-13; 
oxide  of  chromium,  39'51-63'38;  alumina,  0'0-19'84; 
silica,  C'0-10-60.  (Dana.) 

chro  -mi-urn,  s.  [Gr.  cftroma=color.] 
Min.:  A  metallic  tetrad  element  discovered  by 
Vauquelin  in  1797 ;  symbol,  Cr. ;  atomic  weight,  52'2 : 
specific  gravity,  6.  The  chief  ore  of  this  metal 
is  chrome-iron,  FeOCr2O3,  found  in  the  Shetland 
Islands,  and  a  lead  chromate  PbCrOj.  The  metal  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  vapor  on  red-hot 
chromium  trichloride.  It  forms  hard  gray  cubic 
crystals,  infusible,  insoluble  in  concentrated  acids. 
Chromium  forms  with  oxygen  the  following  oxides : 
CrO,  CrjOa,  CrsO^  CrOj.  All  compounds  of  chro- 
mium are  prepared  from  the  chromates.  Chrome- 
iron  ore  is  fused  with  carbonate  of  potassium  and 
chalk,  and  the  fused  mass  is  treated  with  water, 
and  a  soluble  yellow  chromate  of  potassium, 


chrome-ochre,  s. „ __      

Min. :  A  clayey  material,  containing  some  oxide    K-2CrOj,  is  obtained ;  it  crystallizes  in  yellow  rhpm- 

of  chrome.    It  is  of  a  bright-green  shade  of  color,    bic  anhydrous  crystals,  isomorphous  with  potas- 

Composition:  Silica,  57-0-64-0;   alumina,  22-5-30-00; 

oxide  of  chromium,  2'00-10'5 ;  sesquioxide  of  iron, 

C'00-3.5 ;  water,  O'00-ll'O.    (Dana.) 

chrome-orange,  s.  A  pigment  of  a  dark-orange 
color,  prepared  from  the  subchromate  of  lead. 

chrome-red,  s.  A  pigment  of  a  beautiful  red 
color ;  a  basic  red  chromate. 

chrome-yellow,  s.  A  yellow  pigment  prepared 
of  lead  chromate.  It  is  of  various  shades,  from 
deep  orange  to  pale  yellow.  [CHROMIUM.] 

Chro-meid'-6-8c6pe,  8.  [Gr.  e/iroma=color; 
*idos=form,  appearance;  skopeo=to  see.]  The 
same  as  DEBUSCOPE  (q.  v.). 

Chro'-mlc,  a.  [Eng.  chrom(e);  -ic.]  Pertaining 
to  chrome,  or  prepared  from  it. 

chromic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  Chromium  trioxidc,  CrOs+HoO,  a  sub- 
stance obtained  from  chromium,  much  used  by 
dyers  and  calico-printers  for  dyeing  orange  or  red 
colors.  It  may  be  prepared  by  adding  gradually 
from  120  to  180  parts,  by  volume,  of  pure  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  to  100  parts  of  a  cold  satu- 
rated solution  of  bichromate  of  potash.  The 
crystals  of  the  trioxide  separate  as  the  solution 
cools.  The  mother  liquor  Should  be  poured  off,  and 
the  crystals  dried  upon  a  tile ;  they  may  bo  purified 
by  rocrystallization  from  solution  in  water.  With 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  chromic  acid  is  a  valuable 
reagent  for  dissolving  the  intercellular  substance  of 
plants ;  it  is  also  much  used  in  organic  chemistry 
as  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent.  Chromic  acid  is 
readily  decomposed  by  organic  matter,  as  dust,  &c., 
and  must  therefore  be  preserved  in  a  well  stoppered 
bottle.  Its  aqueous  solution,  which  should  be  of  a 
pale-yellow  color,  is  used  for  hardening  and  pre- 
serving nervous  and  muscular  tissues,  &c.  It 


boiled  in  wine  dyes  wool  a  clear  brown  color,  if  no 
coloring  matter,  acted  upon  by  the  acid,  has  been 
added  to  the  wine. 

chromic  Iron,  chromic  iron  ore,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  CHROMITE  (q.  v.). 

chromic  mica,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  FUSCHITE  (q.  v.). 

chrom'-I-dSB,  8.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  chromis 
<q.  v  ),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ichthy.:  A  family  of  Pharyngognathons  fishes. 
They  have  fleshy  lips,  and  the  lateral  line  inter- 
rupted. They  are  found  mostly  in  fresh  water  in 
the  hotter  parts  of  the  world,  though  one  species  is 
in  the  Mediterranean.  [CHROMia.] 

Chr6-ml-5m  -e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  chroma= color,  and 
7nerron=a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  determin- 
ing the  purity  of  water  by  its  colorlessness.  It 
consists  of  a  glass  tube  of  about  a  yard  in  length, 
closed  at  the  end  by  a  cork,  and  resting  upon  a 
white  dish  of  porcelain.  A  green  tinge  is  produced 
by  minute  algre,  a  white  opacity  often  by  fungoid 
growths ;  iron  salts  are  indicated  by  a  peculiar 
ochry  color. 

chrom  -'ir-6n,  s.    [CHROME-IRON.] 

Chro  -mis,  8.    [Gr.  c/tromrt=color.] 


slum  sulphate ;  it  dissolves  in  2  parts  of  water  at 
16° ;  its  solution  is  of  a  strong  yellow  color,  even 
when  dilute.  Chromium  dichromate,  or  bichromate 
of  potassium,  KjCraO;,  is  obtained  by  adding  sul- 
phuric acid  to  the  chromato;  it  crystallizes  rod 
triclinic  crystals ;  it  is  used  for  making  pigments. 
It  dissolves  in  10  parts  of  water  at  16°.  Lead  chro- 
mato, PbCrOi,  a  fine  yellow  precipitate,  is  obtained 
by  adding  a  soluble  lead  salt  to  a  solution  of  potas- 
sium chromate ;  it  is  called  chrome-yellow.  By 
heating  it  with  saltpeter  it  is  converted  into  a  basic 
red  chromate,  called  orange-chrome  or  chrome- 
orange.  Chromium  trioxide  CrOj  is  formed  by  add- 
ing excess  of  H2SO4  to  potassium  chromate;  it 
forms  soluble  red  needle  crystals,  which  are  reduced 
by  organic  matter  to  sesquioxide  of  chromium.  By 
heating  to  redness  potassium  dichromate  it  is  con- 
verted into  neutral  chromate  and  sesquioxide  of 
chromium,  Cr2Os,  which  is  a  beautiful  green 
powder,  giving  a  green  color  to  glass  and  porcelain  ; 
it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  acids.  The  pigment  used  to 
produce  a  pink  color  on  earthenware  is  made  by 
heating  to  redness  a  mixture  of  thirty  parts  of  per- 
oxide of  tin,  ten  of  chalk,  and  one  of  potassium 
chromate;  the  product  is  powdered,  and  washed 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  hydrated  oxide  can 
be  obtained  as  a  green  precipitate  by  adding  am- 
monia to  one  of  its  salts.  Chromic  chloride  Cr2("l6 
and  chromic  sulphate  Cr^SO^a  are  obtained  by 
dissolving  the  hydrated  oxide  in  the  acid.  The  salts 
of  chromium  s_esquioxide  exist  in  green  and  in  violet- 
red  modifications.  Potassium  dichromate  is  easily 
reduced  by  boiling  it  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
alcohol  to  chromium  sesquicnloride  and  chloride 
potassium.  When  sulphuric  acid  is  used,  chrome- 
alum,  a  double  sulphate  of  chromium  and  potas- 
sium, is  obtained,  which  has  a  deep  violet  tint. 
Chromium  monoxide  chromous  oxide,  CrO,  absorbs 
oxygen  rapidly;  ft  is  only  known  in  the  form  of 
hydrate  Cr(OH)^.  Chromium  dichloride,  CrCl2,  is 
a  powerful  deoxidizer.  Chromium  salts  are  easily 
detected  by  giving  in  both  the  inner  and  outer  blow- 
pipe-flame green  beads  with  borax,  by  forming  a 
yellow  soluble  salt  when  fused  with  an  alkali, 
which  is  converted  into  a  green  solution  by  reduc- 
ing agents.  Ammonia  gives  a  green  precipitate 
with  the  sesqui-salts.  Potash  and  soda  hydrates 
give  a  precipitate  of  Ci^OHU,  soluble  in  excess, 
re-precipitated  on  boiling.  Ammonium  sulphide 
precipitates  the  hydrated  green  sesquioxide  of 
chromium  Cr»(OH)o.  Chromium  can  be  detected 


in  the  presence  of  the  other  metals  of  this  group,  by 
fusing  the  precipitate  with  KNO3,  or  platinum-foil, 
treating  the  fused  mass  with  water,  filtering,  acidi- 
fying with  acetic  acid,  and  adding  plumbic  acetate, 
which  precipitates  yellow  plumbic  chromate. 

Chr6  -mo  (1),  in  compos.    [Gr.  cfcroma=color.] 

chromo-llthograph,  s.  A  lithograph  printed  in 
colors. 

chromo-lithographer,  s.  A  printer  of  chromo 
lithographs. 

chromp-lithography,  s.  The  art  of  printing 
chfomo-lithographs. 

(1)  Hist. :  Color-printing  was  first  used  in  Europe 
in  illuminating  missals  and  making  playing-cards, 
but  it  was  not  successful  till  it  was  combined  with 
lithography,  invented  between  A.  D.  1796  and  1SOO 
by  Alois  Senefelder  of  Prague. 


(2)  Present  Process:  An  outline-drawing  is  first 
Ichthij. :  A   genus    of    fishes    belonging    to    the    traced,  then  various  stones  are  taken,  one  for  each 
^hoetodons:  sub-family,  Labrmie.  cojOTi  io  which  the  drawing  js  transferred.    Then 

the  artist  puts  in  the  colors,  with  poap,  of  the  tints 
required.  Next  the  slab  is  put  upon  the  press  and 
carefully  damped  with  a  spongo,  after  which  the 
oil  color  is  applied  witli  a  leathern  roller;  the  parts 


Chrom  Is.m,  s.  [Gr.  cArOma=color,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ism.] 

;,'•>/..  An  abnormal  coloring  of  plants.  It  is 
called  also  Chromatism. 


of  the  slab  which  contain  no  drawing,  being  wet, 
resist  the  ink,  while  the  drawing  itself,  being  oily, 
repels  the  water  while  retaining  the  color. 

chromo-scylograph,  s  A  colored  picture  pro- 
duced by  a  succession  of  wooden  blocks,  each  bear- 
ing its  separate  color,  [CHROMATIC  PRINTING.] 

Chro '-mo  (2).  s.  [See  def.]  A  contraction  of 
chromo-lithograph,  first  made  by  Mr.  L.  Prang,  of 
Boston,  Mass. 

chromo-type,  s. 

1.  Printing.     A    sheet   printed    in    colors.     The 
modes  are  various,  but  the  usual  plan  is  to  prepare 
a  block  for  each  color,  or  a  form  for  each  color,  and 
to  place  the  paper  upon  each  in  succession,  the 
exact  place  being  preserved  at  each  impression  by 
means  of  register  pins  or  a  similar  device.    [CHRO- 
MATIC PRINTING  ;  CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHY.] 

2.  A  photographic  picture  produced  in  the  nat- 
ural colors-    This  was  long  sought  by  Niepce  de 
St.  Victor,  and  he  announced  his  success  even  with 
yellow,  but  no  way  has  been  discovered  of  fixing 
these  heliochromic  pictures. 

chrom  -6-gen,  s.  [Gr.  c/iroma=color,  and  gen- 
nao= to  produce.] 

Chem.  .•  The  compound  which  requires  only  the 
presence  of  a  salt-forming  group  to  convert  it  into 
a  dye-stuff.  [CHROMOPHOEE.] 

chro  -m6-graph,  s.  [Gr.  cAroma=color,  and 
graphs—to  write.]  An  instrument  used  for  obtain- 
ing several  copies  of  written  matter.  A  substance 
is  prepared  by  heating  gelatine  and  water  with  glyc- 
erine, and  then  adding  any  insoluble  white  powder 
to  make  it  firm.  It  is  poured  while  hot  into  a  shal- 
low tin,  and  it  sets  on  cooling  into  a  firm  mass.  It 
is  used  as  follows:  The  letter,  &c.,  is  written  on 
paper,  and  a  solution  of  aniline  dye  is  used  instead 
of  ink.  This  is  then  pressed  on  the  slightly  damped 
surface  of  the  chromograph.  On  removing  the  paper 
the  ink  has  been  transferred  to  the  surface,  and  by 
pressing  sheets  of  paper  on  it,  many  copies  of  the 
original  writing  can  bo  obtained.  Common  forms 
of  chromograpns  have  been  formed  by  using  glue 
and  molasses,  &c. 

chro-mfi-lep -tls,  s.  [Gr.  cAroma=color ;  leptos 
=small.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes,  belonging  to  the  sub- 
family SerranintD,  and  family  Percidw,  or  Perches. 
The  body  is  usually  covered  with  colored  spots. 

Chr6-m6-llth'-lc,  a.  [Gr.  cAroma=color,  and 
lithos^a  stone.]  (See  extract.) 

"An  impression  of  a  drawing  on  stone,  printed  at  Paris 
in  colors,  by  the  process  termed  okromolfthio." — Proceed, 
of  Soc.  of  Antiquaries,  i.  22  (1844).  (Davtes.) 

chro -m&-phore,  s.  [Gr.  c/iroi»a=color ;  phoreo 
=  to  bear,  to  produce.] 

Chem. :  The  body  whose  presence  in  conjunction 
with  a  salt-forming  group  determines  the  possession 
of  tinctorial  power.  NO?  is  the  chromophore  of 
.nitraniline  and  nitrophonol,  and  nitrobenzene  is 
their  chromogen.  (Watts:  Diet.  Chem. ,'  Dye-Stuffs, 
vol.  viii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  696.) 

chro-mo-pho-tog -ra-phy,  s.  [Gr.  chroma  = 
color,  and  Eng.  photography.]  The  art  of  produc- 
ing colored  photographs. 

chro  -mft-sphere,  s.  [Eng.  chromo  (1) ;  sphere 
(q.  v.).]  The  gaseous  envelope  of  the  sun,  through 
wnich  the  light  of  the  photosphere  passes. 

^1  Stellar  chromosphere:  The  gaseous  envelope 
supposed  to  exist  round  each  star. 

chro-mb-spher  -Ic,  a.  [  Eng.  chromospher(e) ; 
-ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  chromosphere. 

chrd'-mous,  a.  [Eng.  chrom(e),  and  suff.  -ous.~\ 
Of  the  nature  of  or  pertaining  to  chrome.  [CHRO- 
MIUM.] 

chromous  chloride,  s. 

Chem. :  CrClo.  a  white  powder  obtained  by  heating 
chromic  chloride  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen. 

Chro'-mule,  s.  [Gr.  rbr/>nia=color;  hyie=matter 
as  a  principle  of  being.]  Any  other  coloring  matter 
than  green ;  the  coloring  matter  of  petals.  (Brown,) 
(See  also  extract.) 

"  The  coloring  secretion  most  universally  diffused 
through  plants  is  that  termed  clii'tnnute,  on  which  the 
color  of  all  green  parts  depends." — Carpenter:  Vegetable 
Physiol.,  %  357. 

chron-Ic,  *chr8n -I-cal,  a.  [  Fr.  chronique; 
Lat.  chronicus:  Gr.  chronikos  —  pertaining  to  time, 
cftro»os=time.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Relating  or  pertaining  to  time. 

2.  Pathol  :  Applied  to  diseases  of  long  duration, 
in  opposition  to  acute  (q.  v.) . 

"  .  .  cases  which  hold  an  equivocal  rank,  which  are 
neither  decidedly  acute  nor  plainly  chronic." — M'a/son. 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  viii. 

chrBn  -I-cle,  *cron-i-cle,  "cron-y-kylle,  s. 
[Formed  as  a  dimin.  from  Mid.  Eng.  cronique 
or  crtnu'kr,  used  by  Gower;  from  O.  Fr.  cronique, 


ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pliie,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


chronicle 

pi.  croniques  =  chronicles,  annals:  from  Low  Lat. 
clironica=a  catalogue;  from  (ir.  eAnmfcfl^annalB, 
neut.  pi.  of  chronikos—  pertaining  to  time;  chronvs=- 
time.     (Skeat.) 
I.  Ordinart/  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  register  or  history  of  events  in  regularordcr 
of  time,  a  diary,  annals.     It  differs  from  a  history 
proper  in  that  the  events  are  set  down  in  order  of 
succession  barely  and  simply  without  any  attempt 
at  connection,  coloring,  or  philosophic  treatment. 

"  Old  men,  for  the  most  part,  are  like  old  chronicles,  that 
give  you  dull,  but  true  accounts  of  times  past,  and  are 
worth  knowing  only  on  that  score."—  Pope:  Thoughts  on 
Various  Subjects. 

(2)  A  history;  a  narrative  of  events  (generally  in 
the  plural). 

"  If  from  the  field  I  shall  return  once  more 
To  kiss  these  lips,  I  will  appear  in  blood; 
I  and  my  sword  will  earn  our  chronicle,''* 

Shakesp.:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  11. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  conveys  or  suggests  the 
course  of  events  in  nistory. 

"  Every  moldering  stone  is  a  chronicle." — Irving. 

II.  Scripture  Canon  (PI-}:  A  name  applied  to 
two  books  of  the  Canonical  Old  Testament,  which 
immediately  follow  1  and  2  Kings.  In  the  Hebrew 
Bible  they  form  but  a  single  composition,  entitled 
Dibre  Hay  a  mini— words  of  days,  t.  €.,  diaries  or 
journals.  The  Septuagint  translators  were  the  first 
to  divide  the  one  volume  into  two,  which  they  called 
Paraleipomenon  proton  and  Paraleipomenon  deu- 
teron=tho  first  and  the  second  of  things  left  over, 
t.  e..  passed  by  or  omitted  by  the  writers  of  the 
books  of  Samuel  and  Kings.  In  the  Vulgate, 
Wycliffe,  and  the  earlier  printed  versions,  they 
are  termed  1  and  2  Paralipomenon  (q.  v.).  Jerome 
called  the  undivided  book  Chronicon.  and  the  Vul- 
gate Chronica  or  Chronicorum  Zifoer  [CHRONICON], 
from  the  former  of  which  two  appellations  we  derive 
the  name  Chronicles.  To  a  certain  extent  the 
Chronicles  are  supplementary  to  the  books  of  Sam- 
uel and  Kings,  but  in  part  they  also  travel  over  the 
same  ground,  the  books  of  Kings,  however,  regard- 
ing events  from  the  prophetic  standpoint,  while  the 
Chronicles  do  so  from  the  Levitical  point  of  view. 
The  traditionary  opinion,  both  among  Jews  and 
Christians,  regards  Ezra  as  having  been  the  author 
or  compiler  of  the  books  of  Chronicles.  If  so,  then 
a  later  hand  must  have  added  ch.  iii.  19-24,  where 
the  descendants  of  Zerubbabel  are  enumerated 
apparently  to  the  third  generation.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  passage  was  penned  by  the  writer  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  book,  then  the  composition  of 
the  volume  itself  must  be  brought  down  to  B.  c.  330, 
if  not  to  300— nay,  there  have  been  advocates  for 
even  a  lowerdate,  viz. ,270  or  260.  At  even  the  earli- 
o<t  of  these  dates  the  Jewish  commonwealth  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  the  ten  tribes  not  having  returned  from 
captivity.  In  the  books  of  Chronicles,  conse- 
quently, the  former  kingdom  of  Israel  holds  but 
slight  prominence,  while  that  of  Judah,  to  which  the 
writer  was  passionately  attached  and  of  which  to  a 
certain  extent  he  was  the  apologist,  is  treated  at 
length.  He  shows  that  Judah  was  prosperous 
when  it  followed  Jehovah,  and  fell  into  misery  and 
decay  whenever  it  rejected  Him  as  its  king. 

The  writer  of  the  books  of  Chronicles  seems  to 
copy  or  allude  to  Genesis,  Exodusv  Numbers, 
JoBtma.  Ruth.  1  and  2  Samuel,  1  and  2  Kings,  Ezra, 
and  Nehemiah;  between  xi.  3-24  of  the  last-named 
of  these  books  and  1  Chron.  ix.  2-34  there  is  a  strik- 
ing parallelism. 

Some  of  the  numbers  in  Chronicles  differ  from 
those  in  Kings,  possibly  from  errors  of  copyists. 
figures  in  the  very  nature  of  things  being  much 
more  liable  than  words  to  undergo  alteration. 
Where  Kings  and  Chronicles  differ  in  this  respect, 
the  numbers  in  the  former  books  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

chron  -I-cle,  *cron-i-cle,  *cron-?-cal,  r.  f. 
[CHRONICLE,  s.]  To  record  in  a  chronicle  or  in 
history ;  to  register. 

"In  Rome  thys  geste cronycald  ys." 

Sir  Eyltimotir,  1,339. 

Chron  -I-cled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CHRONICLE,  r.  ] 

chron  -I-cler,  *cron-y-clere,  «.  [Eng.  chron- 
iclift;  -er.J  A  writer  of  a  chronicle  or  history;  a 
historian. 

"Cronyclere.  Cronicus,  historicus." — Prompt,  Par  v. 

*chron'-I-cler,  *cron'-I-cler,  r.  /".  ["CHRON- 
ICLER, s]  To  chronicle,  to  relate  in  history. 

"Out  of  an  anonymal  eronicleriny  manuscript."  — 
Fitll'-r:  Worthies;  Lincoln,  ii.  9. 

chron  -I-clIng,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.   [CHRONICLE,  v.~] 
A.  *fcB.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 
C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  recording  in  a  chronicle 

or  a  history  ;  the  writing  of  a  history  or  chronicle. 
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tchrQn  -I-clist,  *cr8n  -I-clIst,  s.  [Eng.  chron- 
icl(e) ;  -tsf.]  A  chronicler.  (Skelton.) 

chrdn  -I-c6n,  s.  [Gr.  chronicon,  neut.  of  chroni- 
fco*=concerning  time;  c/ironos=time.] 

Literature,  Ch.  Hist.^  rf-c.:  A  chronicle,  as  Chron- 
icon Alexandrinum,  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle ; 
Chronicon  Paschale,  the  Paschal  Chronicle. 

*chron-i  que,  *cr5n-i'que  (que  ask),  *cron- 
yke,  s.  [O.  Fr.  crojuque.]  [CHRONICLE.]  A  chron- 
icle ;  a  record  of  events. 

"As  the  cronique  telleth." — (Sower,  i.  31. 
"The  best  chronique  that  can  be  now  compiled  of  their 
late  changes,    .    .    ." — L.  Addison:  West  Barbary. 

Chr  fin '-6-gram,  s.  [Fr.  chronogramme,  from  Gr. 
chronos  —  time ;  gramma  —  a  writing,  grapho  =  to 
write.]  An  inscription  in  which  a  certain  date  is 
included  and  expressed  in  numeral  letters.  (See  an 
example  under  the  following  word.) 

"He  may  apply  his  mind  to  heraldry,  antiquity:— 
make  epithal  ami  urns,  ic..  anagrams,  chronograms,  acros- 
tics upon  his  friends'  names.  — Burton:  Anat.  of  Melan- 
choly, p.  282. 

chr8n-6-gram-mat  -Ic,  chron-6-gram-mat'- 
I-cal,  a.  [Fr.  chrpnogrammatique,  from  chrono- 
gramme.'} Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a 
chronogram. 

"Gloria  lauaque  Deo,  sseCLor F1V  in  ssecFla  suuto. 

"  A  chronogrammatical  verse,  which  includes  not  only 
this  year,  1660,  but  numerical  letters  enough  to  reach 
above  a  thousand  years  further,  until  the  year  2867."— 
Bowl. 

*chron  -  6  -  gram  -  mat  - 1  -  cal  - If,  adv.  [Eng. 
chronogrammatical;  -ly.]  In  a  manner  of  a  chron- 
ogram. 

"These  elegies  and  epitaphs  are  printed  in  several 
formes,  some  like  pillars,  some  circular,  some  chrono- 
grammatically." — Wood:  Athene  Oxonienses,  ii.  111. 

*chr8n-6-gram  -ma-tlst,  s.  [Eng.  chronogram- 
mat  (ic)  ;  -ist.]  A  writer  of  chronograms. 

"There  are  foreign  universities,  where,  as  you  praise  a 
man  in  England  for  being  an  excellent  philosopher,  or 
poet,  it  is  an  ordinary  character  to  be  a  great  chronogram- 
matist." — Addison. 

Chron'-6-graph,  s.  [Fr.  chronographe,  from  Gr. 
c7tronofi=timc ;  graphe  =  a  writing,  grapho  =  to 
write.] 

*1.  A  chronogram. 

2.  A  time  indicator.  Astronomical  intervals  are 
noted  by  pressing  a  key  which  makes  one  dot  or 
puncture  on  a  traveling  strip  of  paper  and  another 
at  the  end  of  the  observation.  Such  a  time-paper 
becomes  a  record.  The  racer's  chronograph  is  one 
which  deposits  ink-spots  on  a  traveling  paper  at 
the  start  and  arrival  of  the  horses.  (See  Chronom- 
eter and  Chronoscope.) 

fchr5n-6g -ra-pher,  s.  [Eng.  chronograph(y) ; 
-€r.]  A  writer  of  chronography ;  a  chronologer. 

"  Dionysius  compares  them  with  the  Greek  chronogra- 
phers," — Lewis:  Crfd.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  iii., 
§11,  vol.  i.,  p.  91. 

Chr6n-O$  -ra-phy1,  s.  [Gr.  chronographia,  from 
chronos  =  time;  graphe—  a  writing,  grapho  =  to 
write.  1  An  account  or  description  of  past  time;  a 
history. 

Chron-51  -6-&er,  s.  [Gr.  chronologos,  from  chronos 
=  timc,  /or/os=an  account,  lego=to  tell.]  One  who 
devotes  himself  to,  or  is  skilled  in  the  chronology 
of  history. 

"...  that  is  to  say  300  years  before  the  foundation 
of  Naxos.  which  is  fixed  by  the  ancient  chronologers  at 
136  B.  C."— Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1865),  ch. 
viii.,  §2,  vol.  i.,  p.  275. 

*chr5n-o-lo£  -Ic,  *chr6n-6-log, -Ick,  a.  [Fr. 
chronologique ;  Gr.  chronologikos  =  pertaining  to 
chronology  (q.  v.).]  Chronological. 

"  May  chronologic  spouts 
Contain  no  cypher  legible  !" 

T.  Warton:  Epist.from  T.  Hearne. 

*Chr8n-6-l6& -Ic-al,  a.    [Eng.  chronologic;  -aZ.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  chronology;  containing  an  ac- 
count of  events  in  the  order  of  time, 

"...  the  chronological  account  of  some  times  and 
things  past,  .  .  ."—Hale:  Origin  of  Mankhtfl. 

2.  Arranged  according  to  order  of  time. 

"  They  are  not  arranged  in  logical  or  in  chronological 
order." — London  Times. 

Chr8n-6-lo&  -I-cal-ly*,  adv.  [Eng.  chronological; 
-?y.]  In  a  chronological  manner ;  according  to 
chronology  or  the  succession  of  time. 

*chrSn-8l  -&-&Ist,  s.  [Fr.  chronologiste ;  Gr. 
chronolvgos.]  The  same  as  CHRONOLOGER  (q.v.). 

"According  to  these  chrnnologists,  the  prophecy  of  the 
Rubin,  that  the  world  should  last  but  six  thousand  years, 
has  been  long  disproved." — Browne;  Vulgar  Errors. 

Chr5n-6l  -6-£y\  s.  [Fr.  chronologie;  Gr.  chron- 
o?oj7ta= computation  of  time,  chronology :  chronos= 
time;  logos— a  discourse.]  The  science  of  comput- 


chronology 

ing  and  adjusting  dates  and  periods  of  time  by 
divisions  and  periods,  and  of  assigning  to  events 
their  proper  dates. 

" ,  .  .  the  system,  or  many  systems,  of  chronology 
framed  out  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  .  .  ." — Hilman.- 
Hist.  of  Jews  (3d  ed.),  Pref.,  vol.  i.,  p.  xxiz. 

"  .  .  .  by  a  mere  random  assertion,  and  without  any 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  chronology."— Lewis:  Crett. 
Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xii.,  pt.  ii.,  §  19,  vol.  ii.,  p.  94- 

If  The  following  are  the  leading  systems  of  chron- 
ology existing  among  the  several  nations  of  the 
world.  Want  of  space  forbids  that  the  list  should 
be  exhaustive : 

1.  Chinese  and  Japanese  Chronology:    In   these- 
calculation  is  made  oy  cycles  of  sixty  years,  each 
year  of  the  cycle  separately  named. 

2.  Hindoo  Chronology : 

(1)  Historical:  No  system  is  universal  in  India  or 
exclusive.    Two  of  the  chief  are  the  era  of  Saliva- 
hana  (A.D.77),  and  that  of  Vicramaditya  (B.C.  57). 

(2)  Astronomical :  The  Hindoos  have  four  ages- 
[YooGAl.  We  are  now  in  the  Kali  Yooga,  beginning 
3101  B.  C. 

3.  Egyptian  Chronology: 

(1)  Historical:   Julius   Africanus  and   Eusebius- 


fragments  the  successive  rulers  of  Egypt,  from  the 
very  first  to  nearly  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great 
in  the  fourth  century  B.  C.,  are  arranged  in  thirty 
or  thirty-ono  dynasties.  Increasing  importance  has 
been  given  to  his  work,  as  it  has  been  found  that 
one  after  another  of  his  statements,  once  unsup- 
ported, have  been  confirmed  by  the  hieroglyphics  of 
the  monuments.  A  long  period  is,  of  course,  requi- 
site for  so  many  dynasties.  Lane,  Stuart  Poole,  and 
others  largely  reduce  this  by  making  certain  of  the 
first  seventeen  dynasties  contemporaneous,  while 
Bunsent  Lepsius,  and  their  followers  make  them 
successive,  and  contend  for  a  lengthened  chronology. 
(2)  Astronomical:  The  Egyptians,  moreover,  cal- 
culated by  a  tropical  cycle  of  1,500,  and  a  Sothic 
cycle  of  1,460  Julian  years.  [OlOUk] 

4.  Greek  Chronology  :  In  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
and  subsequently  in  that  of  Thucydides,  the  Greeks 
had  no  chronology  spanning  wide  intervals  of  time. 
It  was  not  till  B,  C.  194  that   Eratosthenes,   the 
44  father"  of  Greek  chronology,  began  to  count  by 
Olympiads,  the  first  of  which  was  dated  from  what 
we  now  should  call  B.  C.  776.    He  was  followed  by 
Apollodorus,    B.  C.  115.  Censorinus  A.  D.  238,  &c,. 
There  were  other  Greek  methods  of  computation 
than  by  Olympiads  ;  thus  the  era  of  the  Seleucidse- 
was  B.  C.  3a. 

5.  Roman   Chronology:   The   method  of   Roman 
reckoning  was  by  the  consulships,  which,  of  course, 
could  give  no  indication  of  time  unless  their  order 
was  carefully  preserved,  and  even  then  was  clumsy. 
A  much  simpler  and  better  plan  was  by  calculating 


.     . 

does  not  materially  diminish  the  value  of  this  date 
that  Rome  would  seem  to  have  come  into  existence 
earlier  than  that  year.  It  is  enough  for  chronology 
that  the  date  to  bo  reckoned  from  is  a  fixed  one. 

6.  Jewish  Chronology:  Up  till  the  15th  century 
the  Jews  followed  the  era   of  the  Seleucidfe  [4]. 
Since  then  they  have  dated  from  the  creation  of 
the  world,  which  they  fix  3760  years   and   three 
months  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era. 

7.  Mohammedan  Chronology  :  Dates  are  counted 
from  the    Hegira,  t.  e.,  the  time  of  Mohammed's 
flight  from  Mecca    to  Medina,  16th  or  15th  July, 

A.  D.  622. 

8.  Christian  Chronology:    Since  the  6th  century 
dates  have  begun  to  be  reckoned  from  the  birth  of 
Christ  [CHRISTIAN  ERA],  though  the   system  did 
not  become  universal  in  "Europe  till  many  centuries 
subsequently.      The    chief    disadvantage   of  this 
method  is  that  it  requires  a  counting  backward  as 
well  as  forward;  its  advantage  is  that  it  evades 
dating  the  creation  of  man  and  of  the  earth,  though, 
of  course,  investigations  have  been  made  as  to  how 
many  years  B.  C.  these  events,  formerly  believed  to 
have  occurred  almost  at  the  same  time,  took  place. 
Hales  brought  together  120  opinions  on  the  subject, 
the  extremes  varying  by  3,263  years,  while  it  has 
boon  affirmed  that  even  :itH)  diverse  views  on  the 
subject  exist.    One  great  reason  of  the  discrepancy 
is  that  the  Hebrew  (  the  Samaritan,  and  the  Greek 
Pcntateuchs  all  differ  as  to  certain   numbers   in 
(ii-nrsis    v.    and   elsewhere,    so    that    Archbishop 
Ussher,  following  the  Hebrew,  makes  the  creation 

B.  C.  4004,  while  Hales,  preferring  the  Septuagint 
Greek,  fixes  the  date  at  5,411. 

it.  Scientific  Chronology:  Wherever  the  occur- 
rence of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon  has  been 
noted  by  an  ancient  or  other  historian  in  the  annals 
of  any  year,  which  ho  accurately  notes,  astronomy 
will  ultimately  fix  that  eclipse  with  unerring  exact- 
itude to  the  day,  hour,  minute,  and  second.  The 


b6il,    b6y;     p6ut,    J6~wl;    cat,     $ell,     chorus,     $hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    e$ist.   ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shfin;      -tlon,      -§ion  =  zhftn.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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only  uncertainty  at  present  is  that  the  value  of  cer- 
tain tables,  called  Hanson's,  by  which  the  moon's 
motion  is  computed,  has  excited  differences  of 
opinion.  Geology  has  proved  finally  nud  irrevers- 
ibly that  the  world  was  in  existence  many  millions 
of  years  before  man  came  upon  the  scene,  and  that 
the  two  events  must  not  be  confounded  by  chronol- 
ogists.  Occurrences  marking  the  several  stages  in 
the  earth's  past  history,  it  pas  hitherto  dated  by 
geological  periods,  or  subdivisions  of  them,  not  by 
historic  time.  It  is  only  now  beginning  cautiously 
to  feel  its  way  to  date  in  years  a  few  events  of  the 
Post-Pliocene,  or  at  furthest,  of  the  Newer  Pliocene 
periods.  I  GLACIAL  PERIOD.]  The  first  appearance 
of  man  (a  very  recent  geological  event)  it  carries 
back  further  than  history  has  as  yet  ventured  to  do. 
[ANTIQUITY  OF  MAN,  PALEOLITHIC,  &c.] 
clir6u-5m'~e-ter,  s.  [Fr.  chronom&tre,  from  Gr. 

>cfcronos=time,  and  metron=a  measure.) 

1.  HoroL:  An  instrument  for  the  exact  measure- 
ment of  time.    This  general  meaning  would  include 
clocks,  watches  of  all  kinds,  clepsydras,  and  some 
other  devices,  such  as  hourglasses  and  the  gradu- 
ated candles  of  the  famous  King  Alfred.    The  term 
is,  however,  applied  in  a  restricted  sense  to  those 
having  adj  ustments  and  compensations  for  the  fluc- 
tuations of  temperature.    Chronometers  are  known 
as  ship's  and  pocket.    The  rating  of  chronometers 
is  usually  conducted  at  government  observatories. 

'The  instruments  are  sent  from  the  different  watch- 
makers and  received  at  stated  periods.  The" 
remain  the  greater  part  of  a  year,  tneir  rates  being 
noted  daily  oy  two  persons.  The  best  receive  prizes 
and  are  purchased  for  the  navy ;  others  receive  cer- 
tificates of  excellence ;  others  are  unrewarded.  On 
their  arrival  in  January*  they  are  left  to  the  ordi- 
nary atmospheric  temperature  for  some  mouths; 
their  rates  are  taken  under  these  conditions.  The 
apartment  is  then  heated  to  a  tropical  temperature, 
and  the  rate  taken.  They  are  then  placed  for  a 
certain  period  in  trays  over  the  stove,  and  the  rate 
taken.  They  are  then  placed  in  a  refrigerating 
chamber  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture,  and  the  rate 
taken  under  this  artificial  arctic  temperature. 
'Their  capacity  to  stand  these  variations  constitutes 
their  value,  and  their  actual  range  of  exposure  may 
bo  estimated  at  180° :  from  the  4- 120°  of  Aden  and 
Pernando  Po  to  the  —  60"  of  the  Arctic  regions  when 
frozen  in  the  pack  of  ice  and  watching  through  the 
long,  long  night. 

2.  Music:  An  instrument  to  indicate  musical  time; 
a  metronome. 

"  An  instrument  under  the  .  .  .  name  chronometer 
is  also  used  by  musicians  for  the  accurate  measurement  of 
time.  Two  sorts  have  been  invented  for  different  pur- 
poses. The  first  supplies  the  motion  of  the  conductor, 
and  regularly  beats  time.  .  .  .  The  second  is  used  by 
tuners  of  instruments  to  measure  the  velocity  of  beats." — 
Encyclopaedia  iletropolitana. 

chronometer-escapement,  s.  An  escapement 
invented  by  Berthoud,  and  improved  by  Harrison, 
Arnold,  Earnshaw,  and  Dent.  It  is  the  most  per- 
fect, delicate,  and  satisfactory  in  its  operation  of 
all  the  escapements.  It  is  also  kept  more  carefully, 
at  least  in  marine  chronometers,  as  the  gimbal-^oint 
hanging  enables  it  to  maintain  a  constant  position 
relatively  to  the  horizon,  and  it  is  carefully  guarded 
from  jars. 

chron-6-met  -rlc,  chr5n-6-mSt  -rl-ca.1,  a.  [Fr. 
chronomttrique,]  Pertaining  to  a  measurer  or  the 
measurement  of  time;  pertaining  to,  or  measured 
by,  a  chronometer. 

"...  to  carry  a  chain  of  chronometrical  measure- 
ments round  the  World."  —  Darwin:  Voyage  round  the 
World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  i.  1. 

chronometric-governor,  s.  A  device  by  which 
a.  time-measurer  set  to  work  at  a  prescribed  and 
equable  rate  is  made  to  regulate  the  motion  of 
an  engine.  Invented  by  Wood,  and  improved  by 
Si  em  en. 

chr6n-8m'-et-rj,  s.  fFr.  chronom6trie.]  The  art 
or  science  of  the  division  and  measurement  of  time. 
(Maunder.) 

chron  -6-sc6pe,  s.  [Gr.  c/»ro7ios=time;  sfcopeo= 
to  see,  to  examine.] 

1.  An  instrument  invented  by  Prof.  Whoatstone 
in  1840,  to  ascertain  the  velocity  of  projectiles  by 
measuring  small  intervals  of  time.    Two  wire  tar- 
gets are  placed,  one  about  twenty  yards  from  the 
gun,  and  the  second  about  the  same  distance  farther 
on.    These  are  connected  by  a  fine  insulated  wire 
with  the  instrument,  which  is  about  400  yards  in 
the  rear  of  the  ordnance.     The  instrument  is  ad- 
justed on  a  plan  similar   to   an    electro-ballistic 
machine.    When  the  shot  is  fired  it  cuts  the  wire 
in  the  first  target,  and  then  in  like  manner  cuts  the 
wire  in  the  second  target,  the  instant  each  wire  is 
severed  being  recorded  by  the  instrument.    The 
interval  of  time  occupied  by  the  ball  in  passing 
from  one  target  to  the  other  furnishes  the  data  for 
obtaining  the  initial  velocity  of  the  shot. 

2.  An  instrument  to   measure   the   duration   of 
luminous  impressions  upon  the  retina.     (Nichol.) 

3.  A  metronome.    (Craig.) 
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chro-6-coc  -ca-9e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  chrm,  Ep.  & 
Ion.  genit.  chroos= color ;  kokkos=a  kernel,  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.J 

Bot.:  An  order  of  Algals  containing  those  which 
bear  the  Lichen  fungi.  (Rossiter.) 

chro  6-lep  -5id,  a.  [From  Gr.  c/.ros=color; 
lepis=a.  scale ;  efdos=form,  api>earance.] 

Bot.:  Made  up  of  small  yellow  scales.  (R.  Broicn, 
1874.) 

Chr6-o-lep  -iis,  a.  [Gr.  c/iros=color,  and  lepis— 
a  rind,  husk,  shell.] 

Bot.;  A  generic  name  applied  to  certain  byssoid 
structures  found  on  rocks,  bark  of  trees,  &c. 
Chroolepus  aureum  is  composed  of  rigid  opaque, 
ultimately  brittle  filaments,  forming  soft  cushions 
of  a  yellowish  color;  C.  Jolithus.  odoratum,  licheni- 
cola  are  of  orange  or  fulvous  color.  Another  series 
of  species,  C.  ebenea,  &c.,  are  black.  These  plants 
have  been  regarded  sometimes  as  Fungi  and  some- 
times as  Algae.  Rabenhorst  describes  eleven  species. 
The  genus  forms  the  type  of  the  family  Chroolepidsp. 
Reproduction  by  bicihated  zoospores.  (Griffith  cO 
Henfrey.) 

chry's  -9-116.  (pi.  chryVal  -I-des.},  s.  &  a.  [Fr. 
chrysalide ;  Lat.  chrysallis ;  Gr.  chry8allis=ihe 
gold-colored  sheath  of  some  butterflies,  a  chrysalis, 
from  chrysos=gold.] 

*A.  As  subst.:  [CHRYSALIS.] 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  chrys- 
alis. 

chrjfs-a.l-1-dl  -na,,  s.  [Eng.  chrysalid;  and  Lat. 
neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.l 

Zool. :  A  TextularianForaminifer,  with  a  triserial 
arrangement  of  chambers  and  with  large  pores,  and 
sometimes  tubes,  opening  from  chamber  to  cham- 
ber. Chrysalidina  gradata  is  from  the  Cretaceous 
strata  of  France.  A  dimorphous  form,  which  is 
uniserial  in  its  old  state,  lives  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  Panama  Bay.  (Griffith  &  Henfrey.) 

chryV-a-lIs,  (pi.  chry" s-al-I-deg),  s.  [CHRYS- 
ALID.] 

1.  Nat,  Hist.:  The  last   stage   through  which  a 
lepidppterous  insect  passes  before  becoming  a  per- 
fect insect.    It  is 

also  called  Pupa 
(q.  v.).  In  this 
stage  the  insect  is 
inactive,  takes  no 
food,  and  is  in- 
closed in  a  trans- 
parent case,  often 
of  a  metallic  lus- 
ter, and  composed 
of  a  fiber  spun  by 
the  larva. 

2.  Fig. :  Applied 
to   the    state    of 
man  while  in  this 
world :    the     soul 
inclosed    in    the 
body  being   com- 
pared to  the  per- 
fect insect  inclos- 
ed in  its  case. 

"This  dull  chrys- 
alis Chrysalides. 

Cracks  into  shining  A  Vanessa  To.  B  Danais  Crysippus. 
wings,  and  hope  C  Iphias  Glaucippi.  DCallidryas 
ere  death."  eubule.  E  Aaolias  aconthea. 

Tennyson;  St.  Simeon 
Stylites. 

Chry's-am'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  c/*rysos=gold;  Eng.  am- 
contr.  for  ammonia  ,*  and  suff.  -ic.J 

IT  These  various  chemical  terms  compounded 
with  chrys-  owe  their  derivation  from  Gr.  chrysos  = 
gold,  to  the  fact  of  their  golden  or  rich  yellow 
color. 

chrysamic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  Tetranitro-chrysazin,  or  totranitrodioxy- 
anthraquinone,  CuH-XNOaJiCOHJaOj.  An  acid 
obtained  by  heating  aloes  witn  strong  nitric  acid. 
It  crystallizes  in  golden  yellow  scales.  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  and  has  a  bitter  taste  ;  its  potas- 
sium salt  resembles  purpurate  of  ammonia.  It  is 
converted  by  chloride  of  lime  into  chloro-picrin. 
With  ammonia  it  forms  chrysammate  of  ammonia, 
consisting  of  black  adamantine  crystals  ;  with  pot- 
ash, a  beautiful  carmine-red  powder  called  chrysam- 
mate of  potash. 

chryV-a.m>Ide,  s.  [Gr.  chrysos=go\d,  and  Eng. 
amide  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  The  same  as  tetra-amido-chrysazin, 
CuHo(NH2)4(OH)2O2.  It  is  obtained  by  the  action 
or  reducing  agents  on  chrysamic  acid.  Chrysamido 
forms  indigo-blue  needle  crystals  having  a  metallic 
copper  luster. 

chryVam  -mate,  «.    [Gr.  chrysos=go\d:   amm-, 
contr.  for  ammonia*  ana  suff.  -ore  (Chem.).] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  chrysamic  acid. 


chrysimenia 


Chrysammate  of  ammonia  ( Chem.} :    [CHRYSAMIC 

ACID.J 
Chrf/sammate   of  potash    (Chem.}:    [CHRYSAMIC 

ACID.] 
chrjfs-a-nls  -Ic,  a.  [Gr.  chrj/sos=gold,  and  Eng. 

anisic  (q.  v.).] 
Chem.:  Of  golden  hue,  and  having  anisic  acid  in 

its  composition. 
ciirysanisic  acid,  s. 
Chem.:    Dinitro - paramidobenzoic    acid.     C$H2- 

(NQ-2)2(NH2)CO'OH.      It   is    prepared    by    heating 

dinitro-anisic    acid   with    aquoous   ammonia.     It 

crystallizes  in  yellow  needles,  which  melt  at  259-. 

It  is  a  strong  monobasic  acid. 

Chry's-an  -the-miim,  s.    [Gr.  rAri/sos=gold,  and 
anthemon  =  a  flower.] 

Hot.:  A  genus  of  herbaceous  or  slightly  shrubby 
plants,  belonging  to  the  corymbil'erous  group  of 
t  h  e  order  Com- 
posite. The  fam- 
ily is  represented 
in  this  country 
by  the  well- 
known  Ox-eye 
Daisy,  Chrysan- 
themum leucan- 
themum,  and  the 
Corn  Marigold, 
C.  Segetum,  be- 
sides which  many 
varieties  have 
been  introduced 
from  other  coun- 
tries and  are  cul- 
tivated here.  C. 
Sine  nse  is  the 
plant  commonly 
known  as  the 
Chrysanthemum , 
and  so  much 
prized  for  its 
flowering  in^  No- 


Chrysanthemum  (Ox-eye 
Daisy). 


1.  Floret  of  the  ray.    2.  Floret 

of  the  disk, 
vember  and  December. 

chryV-a-or,  s.  [Gr.  chrysos  =  gold ;  aor  =  a 
swora.] 

ZoOl. :  A  name  given  by  De  Montfort  to  a  genus 
of  Belemnities. 

chrf  s-a  -6-ra,  s.  [Gr.  chrysos  =  gold ;  aor  =  a 
sword.  ] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Medusa?  belonging  to  the  family 
Pelagidee. 

chrys  -a-zln,  s.  [Gr.  chrysos=gold;  az(ite),  and 
suff.  -in.] 

Chem.:  A  chemical  compound  which  crystallizes 
in  red  needles,  melting  at  191 '. 

chrfs-el-e-phan'-tme,  a.  [Gr.  chn/»o«=ei>l(! : 
elephant i'nos=made  of  ivory,  elephas—an  elephant.] 
Made  partly  of  gold  and  partly  of  ivory. 

"...  a  Doric  edifice  in  which  the  celebrated  chrys- 
elephantine statue  of  the  god  by  Phidias  was  placed  about 
B.  C.  433."— Jfr.  Newton,  of  British  Museum:  On  Discov~ 
eries  at  Olympia,  in  Times,  Feb.  1,  1876. 

chrjfs  -ene,  s.    [Gr.  cArysos=gold.] 
C  6  H4— CH 

Chem.:  I  or  CigHp,  an  aromatic  hydro- 

CujHs— CH 

carbon,  CisHp.  It  is  obtained  along  with  benzene 
by  heating  diphenyl  in  a  sealed  tube  with  hydro- 
gen. Also  obtained  in  the  distillation  of  tar,  pitch, 
&c.  Chrysene  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
but  crystallizes  from  boiling  oil  or  turpentine.  It 
is  a  golden  yellow  color  when  pure. 

chry-§e-6ne,s.  [Gr.  c/n-.yscos=goldon.] 
Chem.:  An  orange-colored  substance,Si4H4Oa.(?) 
It  is  obtained  by  digesting  calcium  silicide  with 
strong  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  in  nearly  all  solvents.  Exposed  to 
sunshine  it  becomes  lighter  in  color,  gives  off  hydro- 
gen, and  is  converted  into  leukone,  or  silico-formic 
acid,  H'SiO'OH. 

chrjfs-i  -dl-dae,  chrjfs'-I-den,  s.  pi.  [From 
chrysis,  the  typical  genus,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee.} 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Hymenopterous  insects,  dis- 
tinguished by  being  furnished  with  a  tubuliferous 
ovipositor.  They  are  all  parasitic,  and  colored  with 
the  richest  metallic  hues. 

cfcr^s-I-me  -nl-a,  s.  [Gr.  chrysos=gold,  and 
tnenu=to  remain  (?)  ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  SaurenciacocD  (FlorideousAlgse). 
Chrysimenia  clayellosa  is  a  rare  seaweed,  three  to 
twelve  inches  high,  forming  a  feathery  frond  com- 
posed of  a  branched,  tubular,  long,  not  constricted 
or  chambered,  cellular  structure,  filled  with  a 
watery  juice.  The  spores  are  angular,  and  are  con- 
tained in  dense  tufts,  in  ceramidia  borne  on  the 
sides  of  the  branchlets.  The  tetraspores  are  tri- 
partite and  immersed  in  the  branchlets.  (Griffith 
<t  Henfrey.} 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wgt,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     tr?      Syrian,      s,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


chrysin 


Cb.rjs  -In.  s.    [Gr.  c/irysos=gold,  and  Eng.  suff. 

-in     'item.).] 

Chem.:  A  substance  obtained  from  the  bnds  of 
species  of  Populus  (Poplars).  Chrysin  wlion  pure 
forms  bright  yellow  shining  plates,  which  melt  an<l 
-uMim"  at  -~>~>  .  Ferric  chloride  gives  a  violet 
color  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chrysin ;  it  is 
insoluble  in  water.  It  forms  a  yellow  solution  with 
alkalies ;  on  boiling  this  solution  it  is  decomposed 
into  phoroglucin,  acetic  and  benzoic  acids,  and 
methyl-phenyl  ketone. 

chr^s  Ip  -t§r-&,  s.  [Gr.  chrysos  =  gold,  and 
pteron=a  wing,  a  fin.] 

lekthy.:  A  genus  of  oval-bodied  fishes,  belonging 
to  the  family  Chcetodontidae.  They  have  large  pec- 
toral fins. 

curf  s  -Is,  a.    [Gr.  c/»rysos=gold.] 

Entom.:  The  Golden  Wasp,  or  Ruby-tail  fly,  a 
genus  of  Hymenoptera.  They  are  magnificently 
colored  with  metallic  hues.  They  are  parasitic, 
depositing  their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  the  solitary 
Mason-bees  or  other  Hymenoptera,  on  the  larvae 
•of  which  their  larva?  live.  Chrysis  ignita  has  the 
head,  thorax,  and  legs  of  a  rich  blue  or  green,  and 
the  abdomen  copper  colored.  It  is  constantly  in 
motion.  It  may  be  seen  in  summer  on  sunny  walls 
poking  into  holes  in  quest  of  the  nest  of  other 
hymonopterous  insects,  of  which  its  larvae  may  make 
a  prey. 

chry's-S-bac  -trBn,  s.  [Gr.  cAr#»os=gold,  and 
i>aktron=a  staff,  a  stick.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  liliaceous  plants  from  the  Auck- 
land and  Campbell  Islands,  New  Zealand.  They 
have  linear  leaves,  and  racemose  flowers  (occasion- 
ally dioecious)  of  a  bright  yellow  color. 

cnry:s-6-l>al-9.n-a  -ee-se,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat. 
fhri/sobalan(us)=the  type,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  dicotyledons,  closely  allied  to 
Rosacea?.  and  containing  about  twelve  genera. 
They  are  all  trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate  stipulate 
leaves,  and  several  of  them  produce  edible  fruits. 
They  are  classed  by  Lindley  in  his  "  Rosal  Alli- 
ance" between  Calycanthaceae  and  Fabaceae. 

chr? s-o-bal  -8.-nus,  s.  [Gr.  cA>-uso»=gold,  and 
f)<ilniios=an  acorn,  in  reference  to  the  yellow  fruit 
of  some  species.] 

Bot . :  A  genus  of  trees,  the  typical  one  of  the  order 
Chrysobalanaceae,  with  simple  leaves,  and  racemes 
or  panicles  of  insignificant  flowers.  The  fruit  of 
Chrysobalanus  Icaco,  the  cocoa-plum,  is  eaten  in 
the  West  Indies,  as  is  another  species,  C.  luteus,  in 
Sierra  Leone. 

chry:8'-6-ber-^l,  s.  [Lat.  chrysoberyllus,  from 
Or.  clirusos=e:ola,  and  beryllos=a  beryl.1  A  green, 
greenish-white,  or  yellowish-green  prtnorhombic 
mineral,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties :  (1)  Or- 
dinary Chrysoberyl,  and  (2)  Alexandrite  (q.  v.). 

Chr? 8-6-cblor  -a,  c&r? s-6-chlbre  ,  s.  [Fr.chrys- 
och/ore,  from  Gr.  chrysos=go\d,  andc/iioro8=green.] 

En  lorn.:  A  genus  of  Dipterous  insects,  belonging 
to  the  family  Notacanth*.  They  are  of  a  beautiful 
golden-green  color.  The  larvae  live  in  cow-dung. 

cJaf  s-6  chl8r'-ls,   «.    [Gr.    chrysos=gold,   and 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Talpidae  (Moles),  the  fur  of 
winch  reflects  most  brilliant  hues  of  green  and  gold. 
( '!•  i-ttsocMari*  aureus,  or  aurea,  is  the  Golden  Mole 
of  Africa.  [CHEISOCHLORIS.] 

cnrf  s-d-chro  -us,    a.    [Gr.   chrysos=gold,   and 
chrox,  Ep.  &  Ion.  chroos=tlie  skin.] 
Bot.'  Having  a  yellow  skin. 

Chr? s-6  col  -la,  *clirys-o-cliolle,  «.  [Gr.  chrys- 
okotla=gold  solder;  from  chrysos=gold,  and  kalla 

Mineralogy: 

1.  A  name  of  borax. 

2.  A  silicate   of   protoxide  of  copper   of   a  fine 
emerald-green  color,  apparently  produced  from  the 
decomposition  of  copper  ores,  winch  it  usually  ac- 
companies.   It   derives    its  name    from   the  weak 
ro.-inous  luster,  and  the  peculiar  transparency  of 
the  fractured  edges.    (Page.) 

"  Much  Chryftochollf,  and  also  silver  fire." — Sylvester: 
Magnificence,  601.  (Curies.) 

chrj?s-6-co  -ma, «.  [Gr.  chr#sos=gold,  and  komc 
=hair.J 

Bat. :  A  genus  of  South  African  shrubs  or  under- 
shrubs  of  the  composite  family,  nearly  allied  to 
Linosyris,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  hairs  of  its 
pappus  being  in  a  single  series.  About  fifteen  spe- 
cies are  enumerated.  ^The  leaves  in  most  cases  are 
linear  in  form  and  entire.  The  yellow  nearly  spher- 
ical flower-heads  are  aboTit  the  size  of  a  pea,  and 
single  on  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Chrysocoma 
tturea  is  in  cultivation,  and  is  said  to  be  a  very 
common  species  about  Capo  Town.  Its  leaves  are 
linear,  and  about  half  an  inch  long.  ( Treas.  of  Bot.) 
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Chr^S-oc'-or-yne,  s.  [Gr.  chryso8=gold,  and 
].-:,, -if :n-  =  a  club.] 

Bot, :  \  curious  genus  of  small  annual  Australian 
plants,  belonging  to  the  composite  family.  They 
are  branched  from  the  base,  and  seldom  exceed 
three  inches  in  height.  The  loaves  are  -small, 
linear,  and  covered  with  loose  white  wool;  but  the 
most  marked  feature  iu  the  plants  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  flower-heads.  These  are  disposed  in 
short  yellow  club-shaped  spikes,  and  each  flower- 
head  is  almost  hidden  by  a  yellow  bract  and  con- 
tains but  two  florets.  Five  species  are  known ;  they 
are  chiefly  found  in  the  western  and  southern  parts 
of  Australia. 

chrys-6d  -6-mus,  s.  [Gr.  cfcrysos^gold,  and 
domos~a  house,  a  building.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Mollusca,  the  shells  of  which 
are  large,  and  of  a  beautiful  orange  color.  The 
basal  channel  is  comparatively  short,  and  the  body 
whorl  vontricose.  Family,  Muricidae.  It  is  now 
reduced  to  a  sub-genus  of  Fusus. 

chr?8  6-gas  -ter,  s.  [Gr.  chryso8=gold,  and 
goster=a.  stomach.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Dipterous  insects,  belonging 
to  the  family  Syrphidee.  Chri/ttoyoster  splewlens  has 
the  head  and  thorax  green  and  the  abdomen  purple- 
black,  the  sides  greenish,  the  antennae  yellow,  it 
is  half  an  inch  long. 


j'-6-&en,  «.  [Gr.  c/in/sos=gold,  and  gennao 

=to  produce.] 

Chem. :  An  orange-colored  hydrocarbon,  con- 
tained in  crude  anthracene.  It  melts  at  290%  and  is 
soluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Traces  of 
this  substance  give  a  yellow  color  to  colorless  aro- 
matic hydrocarbons. 

*chr^S-6g'-rapll-y,  8.  [Gr.  chrysographin,  from 
chrysos  =  gold ;  graphe  =  a  writing,  grapho  =  to 
write.] 

1.  The  art  of  writing  or  illuminating  in  letters  of 
gold. 

2.  A  letter  or  otheifwriting  executed  in  letters  of 
gold. 

chrf  s -5I-dIne,  «.     [Gr.  c7ir««os=gold ;  eidos= 
like,  and  Eng.  sun.  -ine  (Chem.).} 
Chem. :      Metadiamidazobeuzene, 


C6H5— NNCfiH3(NH2)2.  The  hydrochloride  is  sold 
commercially  as  chrysoidine.  It  is  an  orange- yellow 
coloring  matter.  Chysoidine  is  prepared  by  mixing 
a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  a  diazobenzene  salt  witn 
a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  metadiamidabenzene ; 
the  resulting  blood-red  precipitate  is  dissolved  in 
boiling  water,  the  solution  is  cooled  to  50%  and  pre- 
cipitated with  ammonia,  and  then  crystallized 
from  alcohol  of  30  per  cent.,  then  from  boiling 
water.  Chrysoidino  forms  golden  needles,  soluble 
in  alcohol,  melting  at  117C.  It  is  a  base  from  mono- 
acid  salts  which  dissolve  in  water  forming  a  yellow 
solution,  which  is  turned  crimson  by  excess  of  acid. 
By  the  action  of  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  re- 
solved into  aniline  CcHsNHo  and  triamidobonzene, 
C6H3(NH,)3. 


chrysopia 

Iron  manganese  chrysolite: 

Min.;  A  mineral  near  Fayalite,  but  containing 
besides  protoxide  of  iron,  some  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese and  lime  and  a  little  magnesia,  thus 
approaching  hyalosiderite.  Composition  :  Silica, 
29'16;  alumina,  1*56;  protoxide  of  iron,  5.V87;  proto- 
oxide  of  manganese,  8'47 ;  magnesia,  3'23;  lime, 
2'29.  It  occurs  in  a  gneissoid  rock  consisting  partly 
of  augite  and  garnet  at  Tunaberg,  in  Sweden. 

Titaniferous  chrysolite : 

Min. :  A  massive  reddish-brown  mineral  from 
the  talcose  schist  of  Pfunders,  in  the  Tyrol,  having 
some  resemblance  to  boltonite;  specific  gravity, 
3'25.  It  contains  3*5  to  5*3  of  titanic  acid,  with  6 
per  cent,  of  protoxide  of  iron. 

*chrjfs-6l  -6-&y%  s.  [Gr.  chrysos=go\d,  money, 
and  logos=&  discourse.]  A  discourse  or  treatise  on. 
wealth.  (Brande.) 

Chr jfs-ol  -o-phus,  s.  [Gr.  chrysos=gold,  and 
lophos=R  crest. J 

Ornith. :  The  Walking  Tyrants,  a  genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  Tyrant  Shrikes.  Family,  Laniadse. 
They  are  natives  of  Brazil. 

chr^s-61  -i-pus,  6.  [Gr.  chryso8=go\d,  andJopo* 
=a  piece,  a  slice.] 

Entom.:  A  gonus  of  Coleopterous  insects,  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Rhyncophora. 

chr^s-6  -ma,  «.  [Gr.  chrysos— goldt  and  soma= 
a  body.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Xorth  American  plants  of  the 
Composite  family,  considered  by  the  authors  of  the 
"  Flora  of  North  America  "  to  be  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Golden  Rod  (Solidago).  The  species  are 
perennial  plants,  with  alternate  lance-shaped 
entire  or  serrated  leaves,  sometimes  furnished  with 
pellucid  dots ;  and  they  bear  terminal  corymbs  of 
yellow  flower-heads,  each  of  which  contains  from 
six  to  eight  florets,  one  to  three  of  them  being  strap- 
shaped. 

*chryVft-mag  -net,  s.  [Gr.  cArysos=gold,  and 
Eng.  magnet  (q.  v.).J  The  load-stone. 

Chry*S-6m  -el-a.,  s.  [Gr.  chrysos-gold,  and  melos 
=  alimb.l 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Coleopterous  insects,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Chrysomelidee  (q.  v.). 

chrjfs-&-mel  -I-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  chrysomel 
(a) ,'  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  sun.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Coleopterous  insects,  tribe 
Cyclia.  They  have  ovate,  convex  bodies;  tarsi 
four-jointed ;  antennee  not  clavate ;  larvee  generally 
naked.  They  live  on  the  leaves  of  plants.  These 
insects  are  often  very  brilliantly  colored  green, 
purple,  blue,  brown,  &c.,  a  commixture  of  colors. 

-6-phane,   «.      [Gr.  chrysos  =  gold,    and 


phaino=t*>  appear.] 

M in. :  A  variety  of  Seybertite,  occurring  in  red- 
dish-brown to  copper-red  brittle  foliated  masses. 
'     rravity  3'148. 


Specific  gravity  3'14 

*Chr^S-6-phan  -1C,  a.  [Gr.  chrysps=gold ;  phainQ 
=to  appear;  suff.  -ic.]  Appearing  like  or  resembling 
gold  in  color. 

chry"s-6-lep  -tic,  a.  [Gr. chryso8=go\d,  andlepis       chrysophanic  acid  .s. 
=  a  scale.]    Resembling  golden  scales. 


chrysoleptlc  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  An  acid  obtained  in  beautiful  golden- 
yellow  scales  from  the  mother  liquid  and  washings 
of  chrysamic  acid.  It  has  been  discovered  to  be  the 
same  as  picric  acid.  [CARBAZOTIC  ACID.] 

chrjfs  -6-llte,  s.  [Fr.  chrysolithe;  Lat.  cruxo- 
lithus;  Gr.  ckrysoltthos,  from  chrysos=go\d,  and 
lithos=a  stone.] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A   green-colored   orthorhombic   mineral  of  a 
vitreous  luster,  transparent  or  translucent.    Hard- 
ness, 6-7;   specific  gravity,  3'33-3*5.    Composition: 
Silica,  31 '63-44-67;  protoxide  of  iron,6*0-29'71 ;  proto- 
oxide  of  manganese,  0-1 P81 ;  magnesia,  32*40-50'49.  It 
is  generally  divided  into  two  classes :  (1)  Precious: 
Of  a  pale  yellowish -green  color  and  transparent, 
so  as  to  be  fit  for  jewelry.     This  is  found  in  the 
Levant.     (2)  Common :    Dark  yellowish-green    to 
olive,  or  bottle-glass  green;  common  in  basalt  and 
lavas,  at  times  in  large  masses,  having  a  rectangu- 
lar outline.    The  chrysolithun  of  Pliny  was  prob- 
ably our  topaz,  and  liis  topaz  our  chrysolite.    It 
frequently  changes  color,  becoming  brownish   or 
reddish-brown  through  the  oxidation  of  the  iron. 
Under  the  action  of  carbonated  waters,  the  iron  is 
carried  off  instead  of  being  peroxidized,  and  also 
some  of  the  magnesia  is  removed  at  the  same  time ; 
and  thus  may  come  serpentine   and   picrosmine, 
which  often  retain  the  crystalline  form  of  chryso- 
lite. 

2.  The  same  as  ZIRCOX  (q.  v.), 

3.  The  same  as  TOPAZ  (q.  v.). 

4.  A  variety  of  Tourmaline,  also  called  Brazilian 
Emerald  or  Peridot  of  Brazil.     It  is  green    and 
transparent. 

5.  The  same  as  APATITE  (q,  v.). 
Iron  chrysolite: 

Mi'n.:  Tlu'  same  as  FAY ALITE  (q.  v.). 


Chem.:  Parietic  acid,  rheic  acid,  A  modifica- 
tion of  the  substance  dioxymethylanthraquinone 
CisHioO^CuHs'CHafOHjjOo.  Chy.sophanic  acid 
occurs  in  the  lichen  Pa/rmeUa  parietina^in  senna 
leaves,  and  in  rhubarb  root,  and  is  extracted  by 
ether.  It  forms  golden  yellow  prismatic  crystals, 
which  melt  at  162%  and  is  reduced  by  zinc-dust  to 
methyl-anthracene.  It  dissolves  in  alkalies,  form- 
ing a  red  solution. 

*chry*s-Sph  -Il-ite,  s.  [Gr.  chrysos=goidt  and 
philo8=&  lover.]  A  lover  of  gold.  (Lamb.) 

CbryVSph  -5r-a,  s.  [Gr.  c/try«oa=gold;  phoros 
=  bearing;  phero=to  bear.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Coleopterous  insects,  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Lamellicornes.  The  species  are 
of  most  beautiful  golden  and  green  colors. 

ChryV-&-phrjfs,  «.  [  Gr.  chryaos  =  gold,  and 
opftr|/s=tho  orow.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  family 
Chsetodontidse,  having  bodies  attenuated  at  each. 
end. 


--,  s.  [From  Gr.  c&n/sos=gold,  and 
ph.j/J/on=aleaf.]  A  golden  coloring  matter  found  in 
leaves.  (Rossiter.) 

Chry^S-ft-pll  Jl  -lum,  s.  [Gr.  chrysos=goldt  and 
phyllon=B.lQai;  in  allusion  to  the  golden  color  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves.] 

Bot.:  A  gdnus  of  Sapotacese,  consisting  of  trees 
with  milky  juice,  alternate  leaves  with  numerous 
transverse  closely-aggregated  ribs,  and  golden  hairs 
on  the  under  surface.  The  fruit  of  Ckryiophylhtm 
Cainito  is  in  the  West  Indies  esteemed  a  delicacy 
under  the  name  of  the  Star-apple. 

chr  tfs-6  -pl-a.,  s.  [Or.  chrysos^gold,  and  opos= 
juice.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  beautiful  trees,  natives  of  Mada- 
gascar. When  the  bark  is  cut  they  emit  a  yellow 
juice. 


Will,     boy;     pout,    J6wl;     cat,     c,ell,     chorus,     c.hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  £ . 
-cian,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -lion,      -$ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  -•  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


chrysoprase 

chry's  -6-pra?e,  'cry's  -6  pa?e,  *cris  -6-picc,  ». 
[Fr.  chrysoprase ;  Gr.  c/tr//«o/>r««os,  from  chrysos 
=gold,  and  proso»=  a  leek,  from  the  color.] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  An  apple-green  variety  of  chalcedony,  the  color 
due  to  the  presence  of  oxide  of  nickel. 

2.  A  variety  of  beryl,  of  a  pale  yellowish-green 
color. 

"The  crusopase  the  tenthe  is  tyght."—  E.  E.  AIM. 
Poems;  Pearl,  1012. 

chrysoprase  earth,  s. 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Pimelito  (q.  v.). 

*chryVSp  -ra-sus,  «.  [Lat.]  [CHBYSOPEASE.] 
The  tenth  of  the  precious  stones  with  which  the 
walls  of  the  New  Jerusalem  were  to  bo  adorned 
(Rev.  xxi.  20,  A.  V.).  Probably  the  Chrysoprase 
(q.  v.),  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  Revised  Version. 

Chrjfs  -8ps,  «.  [Gr.  chrysos— gold,  and  ops=tho 
face.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Dipterous  insects,  belonging 
to  the  family  Tabanidae.  They  are  known  as  cleg- 
flies  or  gad-flies.  They  are  all  blood-suckers,  and 
are  exceedingly  troublesome  to  cattle  and  horses  in 
summer. 

chr?s-8p  -sis,  s.  [Gr.  chrysos=gold ;  and  opsi»= 
a  face,  appearance.! 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  annual  or  perennial  North 
American  plants  of  the  Composite  family,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  species  having  all  their  parts 
covered  with  villous  or  silky  hairs.  Chrysopsis 
yillosa,  a  plant  with  oblong  hairy  leaves  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  and  numerous  yellow  flower- 
heads,  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  commonest  plants  on  the  prairies  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan. G.  graminifolia  extends  southward  to 
Mexico ;  its  leaves  are  clad  with  beautiful  close- 
pressed  silvery  hairs. 

chry!s-5p -ter-Is,  «.  [Gr.  chrysos=go\d,  and 
pteris=a  kind  of  fern.l 

Hot. :  A  synonym  of  Phlebodium,  a  genus  of  ferns, 
which  includes  Linneeus's  Polypodium  aureum. 
the  specific  appellation  seeming  to  have  suggested 
this  generic  name. 

chry's-op  -ter-jfx,  s.  [Gr.  cfei-j/so«=gold,  and 
pteryx=a  wing.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  biids  belonging  to  the  sub- 
family Ampelinie,  or  Typical  Chatterers,  and  family 
Ampelidee,  or  Chatterers. 

Chrys-5p'-tll-us,s.  [Gr. cfcrj/«os=gold,  andpfiton 
=  a  wing  or  plume.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  sub- 
family Picinee  and  family  Picidie,  or  Woodpeckers. 
They  are  natives  of  tropical  America. 

chry's  -6-quIn-6ne,  «.  [Eng.  chrys(ene') ,  and 
quinone.~] 

Chem. :  CiaHioOj.  It  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
chromic  acid  on  chrysene  dissolved  in  acetic  acid. 
It  crystallizes  in  red  needles,  melting  at  235°.  It 
dissolves  in  a  solution  of  sodium  disulphite  and  the 
concentrated  solution  deposits  colorless  crystals 
which  are  decomposed  by  water  with  liberation  of 
chrysoquinone.  The  reactions  of  chrysoquinone  re- 
semble those  of  phenanthrenequinone.  It  yields 
when  heated  with  soda-lime  a  hydrocarbon  CicHia. 

chrjfs-Sr  -rho-6,  «.  [Gr.  eArw«os=gold ;  and  rhoc 
=a  stream,  a  flowing.  rheo=to  flow.] 

Bot..:  A  genus  of  Chamoelauceaceap,  consisting  of 
a  rigid  shrub  from  the  Swan  river,  with  narrow 
terete  leaves  and  terminal  corymbs  of  a  bright-yel- 
low flower. 

'chry's  -6  spgrm.  s.  [Gr.  chrysos  =  gold,  and 
«pernm  =  a  seed.]  A  means  of  creating  gold.  (B. 
Jonson:  Alchemist.) 

chryV6-sple  -nl  urn,  «.  [Gr.chni/sos=gold,  and 
splene  =  the  spleen ;  in  reference  to  its  supposed 
efficacy  in  diseases  of  the  spleen.] 

Bot. :  Golden  Saxifrage.  A  small  genus  of  unim- 
portant herbaceous  plants,  belonging  to  the  Saxi- 
fragacesD,  among  which  they  are  discriminated  by 
their  one-celled  seed-vessel,  and  by  being  destitute 
of  petals. 

ehry's-os  -tach-jte,  s.  [Gr.  chrysos  =  gold,  and 
8tachy8=an  ear  or  spike  of  corn.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  climbing  shrubs,  belonging  to 
the  order  Combretaceee.  They  are  natives  of 
Brazil. 

chryV-6-tlle,  s.  [Gr.  chrysos=go\d,  and  tilos= 
fino  hair.] 

Min.:  A  delicately  fibrous  variety  of  Serpentine. 
Color,  greenish-white,  green,  olive-green,  yellow, 
and  brownish.  Specific  gravity ,2'219.  It  often  con- 
stitutes seams  in  Serpentine.  It  includes  most  of 
the  silky  amianthus  of  serpentine  rocks.  The  orig- 
inal chrysotile  was  from  Rcichenstein.  (Dana.) 

Chrfs-6'-tIs,  8.  [Gr.  chrtjsos=gold,  and  mis, 
genit.  <>to8=au  ear,] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  American  parrots,  having  the 
face  and  ears  yellow. 
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chry's-ft-tfix  -um.  s.  [Gr.  chrysos=gold,  and  toxon 
=  an  arrow,  a  shaft.] 

Entom.;  A  genus  of  Dipterous  insects. 

chry^S-6  -tiis,  s.  [Gr.  chrysos  =  gold,  and  ous, 
genit.  Otos=an  ear.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Dipterous  insects,  belonging 
to  the  family  Tanystoma. 

chr^S  -6-type,  8.  [Gr.  chrysos  =  gold,  and  typos 
=an  impression.] 

Photography : 

1.  A  process  discovered  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  iu 
which  a  sheet  of  paper  is  saturated  with  a  solution 
of  ammonio-citrate  of  iron  dried  in  the  dark.    Ex- 
posed  in  a  camera   or  printing-frame,  the  faint 
picture  is  developed  by  brushing  over  with  a  neu- 
tral solution  of  chloride  of  gold  washed  in  water 
repeatedly,  fixed  by  a  weak  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium    and   then   finally   washed   and    dried. 
(Knight.) 

2.  A  picture  obtained  by  the  process  described  in  1. 
chrfs-Sx  -f-ldn,   *.     [Gr.   chrysos  =  gold,  and 

x  y  Ion = wood.] 

Bot.:  The  name  of  a  South  Bolivian  tree,  now 
referred  to  Howardia  (a.  v.).  It  derived  its  name 
from  the  yellow  color  or  its  wood. 

Chrfs-tal-li-ty'pe,  *.  [Eug.  chrystal  =  crystal, 
and  type.] 

Phot.:  A  name  given  to  a  kind  of  picture  on  a 
translucent  material ;  an  opalotype. 

Chr^s  -iir-us,  s.  [Gr.  cftrysos=gold,  and  oura= 
a  tail.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  grasses  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Festucece.  Only  one  soecies  is  described,  Chrysurus 
cynosuroides,  which  is  the  Lamarckia  aurea  of 
some  authors.  This  handsome  dwarf-habited  an- 
nual grass  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and 
north  of  Africa,  and  is  occasionally  cultivated  in 
botanical  gardens,  where  it  makes  a  pretty  appear- 
ance during  the  summer  months.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

Chthd  -nl-an,  a.  [Gr.  chthonios  =  earthly.] 
Belonging  to  the  earth. 

"The  terrestial  Earth-mother  and  her  chthonian  and 
telluric  daughter." — It.  Brown:  Great  Dionysiac  Myth, 
i.  290. 

9hub,  *9hiibbe,  s.  &  a.  [Cf.  Dan.  kobbe=&  seal; 
Sw.  kubb=a  block,  a  log.  (Sfceai.)] 

A.  As  substantive; 

Ichthy. :  A  river  fish,  Leuciscux  cephalus,  belonging 
to  the  genus  Leuciscus  and  family  Cyprinidee.  It  is 
a  coarse-fleshed  fish,  full  of  bones,  very  timid,  and 
frequenting  the  deepest  holes  of  rivers.  It  is  also 
called  a  cheven  or  chevin. 

B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compounds.) 

*Chub-  Cheeked,  a.  Having  chubby  or  fat  cheeks. 

*  Chub -faced,  a.    Having  a  chubby  or  fat  face. 
(Marston:  Antonio's  Revenge,  IT.  2.) 

*9hubbed,  a.  [Eng.  chub;  ~ed.~\  Chubby,  chub- 
faced. 

"Young  Skinker  .  .  .  a  chubbed  unlucky  boy."— H. 
Brooke:  Fool  of  Quality,  i.  22.  (Davies.) 

*9hub  -bed-ness,  s.  [Eug.  chubbed;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  chubby  or  chub-faced. 

c,hub  -by*,  a.  [Eng.  chub;  -y.~\  Fat  and  plump 
like  a  chub,  especially  said  of  the  face. 

*chuck  (1),  *9huk,  v.  i.  &  t.  [A  variant  of  cluck 
(q.v.).] 

I.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  cluck  or  make  a  noise  like  a  hen  when  call- 
ing her  chickens  together. 

"  He  chukkith  when  he  hath  a  corn  i-founde, 
And  to  him  rennen  than  his  wifes  alle." 

Chaucer;  tfonne  Prestes  Tale,  v.  16,668. 

2.  To  laugh  in  a  suppressed  or  convulsive  manner, 
to  chuckle. 

"But,  bold-fac'd  Satyr,  strain  not  over  high, 
But  laugh  and  chuck  at  meaner  gullery. 

Marston;  Satires,  ii. 

II.  Trans. :  To  call,  as  a  hen  her  chickens. 
"  Then  crowing  clapped  his  wings,  th'  appointed  call, 
To  chuck  his  wives  together  in  the  hall." 

Dryden:  Cock  and  Fox,  430. 

9hiick  (2),  *9hock,  v.  t.  [Fr.  choquer^to  give  a 
shock  to;  Dut.  schokken  =  to  jolt,  to  shake;  schok 
=a  shock,  a  jolt.]  [CHOCK,  SHOCK.] 

1.  To  strike  gently  under  the  chin. 

2.  To  throw  with  force,  to  fling. 

"  As  if  her  hand  had  chucked  a  shilling." 

Combe:  Dr.  Syntax,  ii.  1. 

chuck  -a-lfick.  s.  A  common  name  in  the  United 
States  for  various  kinds  of  games  of  chance ;  usually 
played  with  dice. 

*  chuck -farthing,  *.  &  a. 

I.  As  subst.:  An  old  game  in  which  money  was 
thrown  so  as  to  fall  into  a  hole  prepared  for  the 

gurpose.    It  is  alluded  to  in  *•  The  Woman  turned 
uliy,"  A.  D.  1675.    (Halliu-ell.) 

"He  lost  his  money  at  chuck-farthing,  shuffle-cap,  and 
all-fours."— Arlnithiiut:  Hist,  of  Jofrn  Bull. 


Chucks. 


chuckling 

II.  As  adj.:  Trifling,  pitiful. 

"  ....  at  was  together  about  some  pitiful  chuck- 
farthing  thing  or  other."—  Richardson:  Clarissa,  iv.,  340. 

Chuck-hole,  s.  A  deep  hole  in  a  wagon  rut,  dooj> 
enough  to  be  likely  to  "chuck"  one  out  of  the 

wagon. 

Chuck- Steak,  s.  Beefsteak  cut  from  between  the 
neck  and  the  shoulder  of  the  beef. 

t9huck  (3),  v.  t.    [CHUCK  (3) ,  *.] 

Mech. :  To  place  or  hold  in  a  chuck  in  turning. 

?huck  (1),  s.    [A  variant  of  chicken.] 

1.  The  voice  or  call  of  a  hen,  the  sound  by  which 
fowls  are  called  together  to  be  fed. 

"  He  made  the  chufk  four  or  five  times,  that  people  use  to 
make  to  chickens  when  they  call  them."— Sir  H'.  Temple. 

*2.  A  term  of  endearment. 

"How  dost  thou,  chuck?"—  Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Xtght,  iii.  4. 

*3.  Any  slight  noise. 

9hfick  (2),  8.      [CHUCK  (2),  V.] 

1.  A  slight  tap  or  blow  under  the  chin. 

2.  A  throw. 

Cliuclv  (3),  8.  [Probably  connected  with  chuck 
(2),s.] 

1.  Mech. :  An     appendage     to     a     lathe.     Being" 
screwed  on  to  the  nose  of  the  mandrel,  it  is  made  to- 
grasp  the  work    to  be  turned. 

There  are  several  varieties,  such 
as  the  eccentric  chuck,  which  is 
designed  forchangiug  the  center 
of  the  work ;  the  elliptic  or  oval ; 
the  geometric,  <fcc.  [No SB- 
ENGINE.] 

2.  Naut. :  A  warping  chuck  is 
one  in  which  hawsers  or  ropes 
run.     Friction   rollers   prevent 
the  wearing  of  the  rope.    It  is 
used  on  the  rail  or  other  por- 
tion of  a  ship's  side. 

chuck-lathe,  s.  A  lathe  in 
which  the  work  is  held  by  a 
socket  or  grasping  device  at- 
tached to  the  revolving  mandrel 
of  the  head-stock.  It  is  used  for 
turning  short  work,  such  as 
cups,  spools,  balls,  and  a  groat 
variety  of  ornamental  and  use- 
ful articles. 

chuck-will's  widow,  s. 

Ornith.:  A  species  of  Goatsucker,  Caprimulgus 
caroUnensis,  or  whip-poor-will,  a  native  of  the 
Southern  States.  The  name  is  an  attempt  to  repro- 
duce the  note  of  the  bird. 

"  It  wanted  but  a  few  minutes  of  midnight,  when  sud- 
denly the  clear  and  distinct  voice  of  the  chuck-witl's  widow 
rose  up  from  a  pomegranate  tree  in  the  garden  below  the 
window  where  I  was  sitting,  and  only  a  few  yards  from 
me.  It  was  exactly  as  if  a  human  being  had  spoken  the 
words,  'chuck — will's-widow.'  " — Ooese;  Romance  of  Natural 
History,  p.  174. 

9huck  -et,  *.  [From  the  voice  of  the  bird.]  A 
name  given  to  the  Blackbird  in  the  Island  of  Hoy, 
Orkney. 

"In  winter — it  has  only  a  squeaking  voice,  like  the  word 
chuck,  chuck,  several  times  repeated,  whence  the  Hoy 
name." — Low:  fauna  Oread.,  p.  68. 

9huck-le  (le  as  el),  (l),v.  t.  &  i.  [A  frequent 
form  from  chuck  (1)  v.  (Mahn) :  probably  more  im- 
mediately related  to  choke  (Skeat).] 

*A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  call  together  as  a  hen  her  chickens. 

"  .  .  .  if  these  birds  are  within  distance,  here's  that 
will  chuckle  'em  together."— Dryden. 

2.  To  fondle. 

".  .  .  he  must  chuckle  you,  and  moan  you." — Dryden: 
Spanish  Friar. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  laugh  convulsively  or  in  a  sup- 
pressed and  broken  manner. 

*9huck'-le  (2),  r.  t.  [A  frequent  form  from  chuck 
(2),  v.  (q.  v.)J  To  throw  together,  to  mix  up. 

"She  chuckles  together  a  whole  covy  of  essences  and 
perfumes."— Gentleman  Instructed,  p.  117. 

9hiick'-le,  s.    [CHUCKLE    (1),  v.]    A  short  con- 
vulsive or  suppressed  laugh. 
*chuckle-chin,  s.    A  double-chin. 

"  The  dewlaps  from  his  chuckle-chfn 
That  had  with  gorging  pampered  been." 

T.  D'Urfey;  Athenian  Jilt.     (Davies.) 

tchuckle-head,  s.  A  thick-headed  fellow,  a 
numskull. 

"Is  he  not  much  handsomer  and  better  built  than  that 
chuckle -h? art," — Smollett:  Roderick  Random,  ch.  iii. 

9huck'-llng,;jr.  par.,  a.  &s.    [CHUCKLE,  r.] 
A,  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  Kitbst.:  The    act  of   making   a    chuckling 
iioU>' ;  achuckle. 


f5te,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    air,     marine;    go,     pSt, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wSrk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      83,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


chud 
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church 


*Chiid,  r.  t.    [CUD.]    To  champ,  to  bite.  The  flowers  are  strung  on  threads  ami  worn  in  nook-  2.  A    building   set    apart    mm    consecrated    for 

••  When  she  rides,  the  hone  chads  his  bit  HO  cheerfully,  laces  or  entwined  in  the  hair  of  native  women.  Christian  worship. 

BS  if  he  wished  his  burthen  might  grow  to  his  back."—  (Lindley,  <f"c.)  "  chfreche  is  holi  Godes  hus                  and   in  cleped  in' 

Stafford-  Xiube  Dissolv'd  into  a  Xilm,  p.  119.  t9hum -mage  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Eng.  chum;  -atje.]  bpc  kiriaki  i.  dominicalis."— O.  £•«!/.    Homilies   (ed.  Mor- 

cllud    dSr,  s.    [Hind,  chudur,    a    corruption  of  The  act  of  chumming  with  another;  also  as  adj.  in  ris),  ii.  28. 

Cftod«r=a  sheet.!    In  India,  a  sheet  made  of  silk,  such  a  phrase  as  "  a  chummage  ticket."    (Dickens.)  "  It  comprehends  the  whole  church,  viz.,  the  nave,  or 

muslin, or  cambric,  thrown  over  the  head  of  Mussul-  cnumrj    »     TIcol    lautiar-a.  loir    •»   block     and  bo<ly  °f  Ih5  'j  ""''!,•  toK«ther  1ith  the  chancel,  which  is 

V  .        *^'    .      '                                        "'                     '  even  included  under  the  word  church.   —  Ayliffr.  Pttrtr- 


heavy  piece  of  wood,  smaller 


3.    A  body   of   Christian     

together  in  one  place,  under  the  same  minister,  an 


believers,    worshiping 
id 


triginta  Caseos  quorum  quilibet  facit  Chiidreme,  et  octo 
male  de  Braseo.  et  Derchede  male,  et  Chedher  male."— 
Chart.  Sti.  Andr.Cratrfurd'i  Officer*  of  State,  p.  431. 

*chu-et,  «     [CHEWET.]    A  kind  of  forcemeat. 

"  As  for  chitetf,  which  are  likewise  minced  meat,  instead 
of  butter  and  fat,  it  were  good  to  moisten  them  partly 
with  cream,  or  almond  or  pistacho  milk." — Bacon.  A\j'- 
ural  Hist. 

*9huff,  *9huffe,  a.&s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  Cf .  chub 
and  Welsh  cyff—  a  stock,  a  stump.]  [('HOFFE.] 

A.  As  adj. 
cheeks. 


"  It  is  certainly  lawful  not  to  worship  images,  not  to 
Chump-Chop,  s.     A  chop  cut  from  the  chump-cud    prav  to  Angels,  or  Saints,   or  the  blessed  Virgin;  other- 

wise  the  primitive  church  would  not  have  forborn  these 

Chump-end.  ».   The  thick  end  ;  usually  applied  to    practices  for  three  hundred  years,  us  is  acknowledged  by 
a  loin  of  mutton.  those  of  the  church  of  Rome  "— Tillotson  (3d  ed.  17221. 

"Shaped   ae  if  they  had  been   unskilfully  cut  off  the 
chump-end  of  something." — Dickenn.  Great  Expectations, 


*9hump  -Ish,  a.    [Eug.  chump;  -ish.]    Boorish, 
clownish,  rough. 


"The  visible  Chitivh  of  Christ  is  a  congregation  of 
faithful  men,  in  the  which  the  pure  Word  of  God  is 
preached." — Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Art.  xix. 

5.  A  distinct  section  or  division  of  Christians  or- 
ganized for  worship  under  a  certain  form.  Thud  we 


Fat-faced,  with  fat   or   puffed  out       "  wlth  ehumpltli  looks,  hard  words  and  secret  sighs."-    speak  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Presbyterian,  the 

Siduea,  Arcadia,  p.  391.  Greek,  the  Latin  Churches,  &c. 


run,  me  i..ii  in  ^iiurcues,  i\  I  . 

"Chufeiboufe."— Palsgrave.  tfhum  -ship,  s.     [Eng.   chum   and   ship.]    The  6.  The  religious  influence  exercised  by  Christians 

B.  As  subst. :  A  dull,  stupid,  thick-headed  fellow,  state  or  condition  of  being  a  chum  with  another ;  iu  tlle  aggregate ;  ecclesiastical  authority  or  influ- 

"  That  saw  a  butcher,  a  butcherly  cA«jTe  indeede   .    .   ."  close  intimacy.    (De  Qumcey.)  ence,  as  distinguished  from  the  civil  power. 

—Sidney.-  Arcadia,  p.  196.  $hun,   s.     [CHUN,    V.]     A    term    applied    to    the  The  same  criminal  may  be  absolved  by  the  cAiiren  and 


condemned  by  the  state;  absolved  or  pardoned  by  the 


Toteneley:  Myst.,  p.  216. 
chuf-fle,   a.    [Eng.  chuff;    -ie=-j/.]    Fat-faced; 
having  a  double  chin, 
chuffle-cheeks, «.  pi.  or  sing. 

1.  Lit.  (PL) :  Full  cheeks. 

2.  Fig.  (By  metmomu);.  A  ludicrous  designation 
for  a  full-faced  child. 


turning  them;  to  nip  off  the  shoots  whicTi  break  out  specific  'sense^t'lie  Protestant  Church  "now  estab- 

from  what  are  called  the  eyes.  lished  in  England  as  distinguished  from  the  Church 

9hu-nam ,   «.      [Anglo-Indian;     Hind,     chuiui.]  of  Rome. 

Lime  or  anything  made  of  it,  as  stucco,  <fcc.    The  The  Saxons  were  gradually  converted  by  Augnstin 

Madras  chuuam,  made  of  calcined  shells,  is  con-  and  ™  companions  sent  from  Rome  for  the  pur- 

sidered  the  best.  P°sei  and  bv  the  early  part  of  the  7th  century,  the 

seven  kingdoms  of  the Leptarchy  were  all  nominaUy 


"The  walls  and  columns  are  covered  with  chunam,  pre 
pared  from  calcined  shells,  which  in  whiteness  and  polish 


Christian.    In  England,  as  elsewhere,  the  centuries 


clownishness. 

"That  wass  chufflnng  and  falls." — Onnttlinn,  12,173. 
*5hiif-ff ,  *Chuf-fle,  a.    [Eng.  chuff;  -J/-1 
1.  Fat-faced.     (Mainwaring.) 


Shun-ky',  a.  [Eng.  chunk;  -#.]  Thick  and  short.  Chaucer  "amPthe  author  of  "  pfers^lowman  "  ort 
chuinpy.  the  other,  inflicted  heavy  blows  upon  the  Church's 

"...  a  tough  and  chuukij  body,  broad  and  deep,  like  reputation.  Thoroughly  alarmed  iu  the  l.'ith 
a  Normandy  mare's,  .  .  ." — London  Daily  Xevrs.  century  for  its  supremacy,  it  became  increasingly 

cruel  in  its  treatment  of  "  heretics,"  and  in  the  Hit  h 


*9hiik  (!),«.  [A.  S.  cedce=tiia  cheek.]  A  disease, 
mentioned  in  Roull's  "  Cursing,"  MS.,  affecting  the 
cheek  or  jaw. 

"The  chnkis,  that  haldis  thechaftis  fra  chowing, 
Qolkgaliter  at  the  hairt  growing/' 

Glass.  Camilla  i  lit  <  if  .Sool 'I.,  p.  331. 

*9huk  (2),  *.  &  v.    [CHUCK  (1).] 

chuk  (3) , ».    [Etym.  doubtful.]    The  name  given 


W.  H.  Kwttell,  in  Ogtlri*, 


(Sibbald.) 

t5hail,  *9hiil  -len,  r.  t.    [Cf.  Ger.  kollern,  l-ul- 
tern.]    To  deceive,  to  cheat,  to  drive  about. 


same  year  Coverdale's  Bible  was  appointeil  to  U- 


9hu-pras-8ee',  s.  [Hind,  clmprasee,  chaprdsl,  read  in  the  churches.  In  1549  the  first  book  of 
from  cluipros,  cliaprds=H  badge.  Anglo-Indian.]  Common  Prayer  was  published,  and  permission 
One  wearing  an  official  badge,  generally  a  broad  ??yen  *°  Ji\le  c,ler?J'  *«  marry.  In  the  reign  of 
and  conspicuous  belt  passing  over  one  shoulder  and  *-<lward  VI.,  A.  D.  Ia4j  to  1553.  more  sweeping 
around  the  side  opposite  to  it.  A  chuprassee  in  measures  of  reform  were  carried  out  under  the 
India  somewhat  resembles  a  beadle  here,  at  other  auspices  of  foreign  rather  than  English  Protestant 
times  ho  acts  as  a  police  officer.  leaders,  but  these  were  completely  swept  away  in 

the  great  reaction  in  favor  of  Boman  Catholicism 
which  arose  when  Mary  came  to  the  throne.    The 

Elizabeth,    and    in    1563   the    thirty-nine     arti.-l.vs 
ner9He,    became,  as  they  still  continue  to  be,  the  authorita- 


out  of 
December  5,  1866. 

*9hlr9he, 


*9hyr9he, 


'•**•'-*  •  j         --   i >         ii^_^u»..i-'j  ua   mt>j   ^iiij.    \.\rii  iiiiiiv..    LtJ     IH-.     IJH'  nuWlUlXMt 

9hur9he  (Emj.),  kirk,  *kirke,  *kyrke  (.!/«(.  Entj.    live  statement  of  the  Church's  creed.     Two  parties 


_  __________  ______________ 

'Now  Cristene  men  ben  cfcuii/rf,  now  with  popU,  and    *  Scotch),  s.  &  a.    [fir.  fcj/riatojs=pertaining  to  the    subsequently  came  into  antagonism  in  the  cfiurch  ; 
wfca,  ii.  280.  Lord,  from  ky  Hot  —  toe  Lord  :  A.  S.  circe,  cirice,    the  Puritans,   who   wished    to  constitute  it  on  ;i 


now  with  bishopis.   — nycliffe:  Srlect  Work 


r"Hllt*""'  WT  .c.ertam'y  the  ""«'•"—  Fielding:  Tom    Christianity.    From  the  Goths  it  diffused  itself  over  faileilto  effect  their  reconciliation,  ami  thcywnit 

Jones,  bk.  viu.,  en.  u.  the  other  Teutonic  tribes,  ultimately  reaching  tlio  their  separate  ways.    In  1611  was  published    tin. 

Saxons,  and  through  them  becoming   introduced  version  of  the  Bible  which  is  now  called  the  author- 

iuto  the  English  tongue.     Walafrid   Strabo,  wlio  izeit  one,  that  which  maintains  its  place  at  pi 

wrote  about  A.  D.  840,  gave  this  explanation  of  the  notwithstanding  the  issue  of  the  revised  version. 

origin  of  the  word  "  kyrch."   (Trench:  On  the  Study  The  disputes  between  the  Puritans  and  the  Angli- 

of  Words,  pp.  67,68.)]  cans  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign 

A.  As»nbstantiiv  at,  Elizabeth,  and  during  those  of  James  I.  ami 

.    f\  .   .     11  ,  .  .  ,  <  harles    I.    During   the   Civil   \Ynr,    which   com- 

*1.  OriRinally  used  in  a  wule  sense  for  a  Christian 


?hum,  t'.  t.  &  i.    [CHUM,  «.] 

*I.  Trans. :  To  place  or  appoint  a  person  to 
occupy  the  same  room  with  another. 

"You'll  be  chummed  on  somebody  to-morrow."— Dickens: 
Pickicick,  ii.  83. 

II.  Iiitrans.:  To  occupy  the  same  room  with 
another. 

9hu-ma'r,  s.    [Anglo-Indian,  from  Hindust.  cftt<- 


ndr  chnmdr  1     \  worker  in  leather-  n 
ac,,i>nler]  *™°  '      top 

chiim-bel-lf ,  chiim-b?-lee,  s.  [Hind.,  &c.. 
chambeli ;  Mahratta  chumelce.}  Any  species  of 
Indian  Jasmine.  Spec.,  Jasminum  graiulijliirum. 


,  *•  Yr"                           a  w,uo  sense  tor  a  Christian  mcnced  in  1640,  it  was  a  great  object   with    ti  r 

church,  a  Jewish  synagogue,  .>r  a  heathc-n  temple.  Parliamentary  party  to  obtain  assistance  from  the 

the  church  WHS  torn  in  two  parts  Scotch,  who    had   preceded  them  in  rebellion  bv 

rds."— \kiit.  nvii.  51.     (Sir  John  three  years,  having  risen  in  1637  against  an  effort  t,, 


And  lo  the  veil  of  the 


force  upon  them  a'liturgy  which  tiiey  abhorred.   AIL 

"  To  all  the  gods  devoutly  she  did  offer  frankincense.        ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  a  political,  union  was  j.r<  .- 
But  most  above  them  all  the  church  of  Jesus  she  did     posed  by  the  Scotch,  who  were  then,  as  now    Pn>-- 
cen»e."      Galdina:  Ovid'*  Mel<,mori>li<ues,  bk.  ii.         bytcrian  ;  and  in  1644,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayrr 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat, 
-clan,      -tian  --  shan.     -tion, 


fell, 

-sion 


chorus, 
-  shun; 


9hln, 


bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  -=  f. 
-§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,     ic.  =  bel,      del. 


church-ale 
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church-history 


church-government, 


The   regulation    anil 


was  suppressed  and  the  directory  of  public  worship  Church  of  Rome  was  complete,  the  alliance  between  ,     . 

produced  by  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  divines  the  nobility  and  the  Protestant  preachers  which  ordering  of  spiritual  matters,  or  those  pertaining 

substituted  in  its  room.   A  reaction  against  the  new  had  effected  the  triumph,  .showed  symptoms  of  dis-  to  the  discipline  and  work  of  the  Church. 

arrangements  was  not  long  in  arising,  and  with  the  solving,  and  a  largo  section  of  the  former  viewed  «[  Four  leading  views  are  at  present  entertained 

return   of  monarchy  episcopacy  was  restored.    In  with  distrust,  and  even  active  hostility,  what  they  regarding  church  government.  The  tirst  three  agree 

1662,  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed,  which  com-  regarded  as  the  too  democratic  measures  which  that  the  rudiments  of  a  scheme  of  church  govern- 

pelled  about  2,000  clergymen,  mostly  Presbyterian  Knox  aimed  at  carrying  out.    But  one  inestimable  ment  are  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament.    They 

in  sentiment,  to  resign  their  livings,  and  laid  the  boon  wasgained  ere  theyparted,  the  universal  estab-  differ,  however,  as  to  what  that  scheme  is,  much 

foundation  of  modern  Nonconformity.    The  Act  is  lishmeut  of  parish  schools.  the  greater  number  believing  it  to  be  episcopacy, 

still  in  force.    The  effort  of  James  II.,  in  violation  The  senii-republican  constitution  of  the  Church,  though  one  large  minority  are  in  favor  of  presby- 

of  hie  coronation  oath,  to  undo  the  reformation  in  which  became  more  marked  after  the  office  of  super-  terianism,  and  another  in  favor  of   congregation- 

the  English  Church,  injured  not  it  but  himself,  and  intendent  had  been  swept  away,  and  the  second  alism.     (See    these    words.)      The    fourth    view, 

the  attempt  has  never  been  renewed  on  the  part  of  book  of  discipline  published  (the  latter  event  in  which  has  not  a  large  number  of  advocates,  is  that 


which  did  not  pass  away  even  when  the  followers  transform  Presbyterian  into  Episcopal  government,  eminent  to  the  special  circumstances  in  which  it 

of  the  two  great  preachers  just  named  ceased  to  The  project  cost  the  lives  and  liberties  of  far  more  finds  itself  at  any  particular  time. 

belong  to   the   English  Church.    The  evangelical  people  than  the  short,  sharp  Reformation  struggle  church-history  s.    The  history  of  any  Church, 

party,  still  the  most  numerous  in  the  Establish-  had  done,  and  ended  at  last  in  failure.    IheKevo-  bur(,BI«,cjai]v  of  the  Christian  Church 

ment,  is,  in  largo  measure,  the  fruit  of  18th  cen-  lution  settlement  of  1690,  re-established  Presbyteri-  «r  (;£urc|,  history   naturally  divides   itself   into 

tury  revival  effort.  ^Iii  the^Wth^the  movement  has  amsm,  andj  the  General^Assembly,  which  hacl  ;been  f?ur  periods .  (1)  /rom  the  advent  of  Christ  to  the 


Colenso  on  the  Pentateuch,  gave  prominence  to  the    patronage  which  had  been  swept  away.  The  opera- 


ars  earlier  than  commonly  esoprened,  or  what  is 


they  otherwise  would  be.  people  as  at  least  its  nominal  adherents.    Bes 

In  the  English  Church,  at  present,  there  are  two    the  "Ge.neral  Assembly."  it  had  in  1881  sixteen 


archb'ishoi>s  "and  twenty-nine'  bishops,  both  of  the    pds,  eighty-four  presbyteries,  1,500  churches,  includ- 
former  and  twenty-four  of  the  latter  having  seats    ing  mission-rooms,  and  1,660  ministers  and  proba- 


u      'A  /  .  .,  . 

Besides    jegus.  (2)  That  of  His  apostles;   and  (3)  That  of 
the  cht>lstian  fathers  after  the  last  of  the  apostles 


The  firs(.  snb.perio(j  nas  been  already  treated  of. 
T 


its  two  great  societies,  the  Propagation  and  the    the  same  with  the  Sow  in  the  Airfc  (q.  v.). 
Mission 


Church  Missionary  Societies,  acts   powerfully  on 
nearly  every  part  of  the  heathen  world. 


Church  in  rotunda: 

Arch.:  A  church  which,  like  the    Pantheon,  is 


Under    the   preaching  of    Peter   and   the    other 


ostles,  thousands  were  converted  and  baptized, 

i  »:    _    ___  ?_•..  -«  i  ___    _____  !i».j    »».nn~  ^C...  ~»_ 


cn  a"gpjrit  0Move  prevailed  among  the  con- 
hat a  Christian  socialism  ^sprang  up,  but  ere 


aramen,  ng  the  ,    . 

portion  of  the  United  Church  which  was  in  Ireland,    the  dedication  of  a  church. 
took  effect,  those  affected  by  the  measure,  rejecting       church 


flrst  of  tne  great  army  of  Christian  martyrs.    A 

,  curc-attire  s.    The  dress  or  vestments  worn    scattering  of  the   Christians   took   place,    which 

the  name  proposed  by  the  6overnm™t  for  the  new    fc     fa  ,     offic'iate  in  public  worship.  resulted  in  the  founding  of  other  churches,   th 

organization,  adopted  that  of  the  Irish  Church  or      * 


.MKniiitavi^.",  «~"~ — , --  --.--  chief  of  which  was  at  Antioch  in  Syria,  where  the 

the  Church  of  Ireland.    It  comprehends  within  its  church-authority,  s.    The  spiritual  jurisdiction  (lisciples  o(  jesus  for  the  first  time  received  the 

pale  about  one-eighth  of  the  Irish  people.  of   the   authorities    of   a    Church;    ecclesiastical  nami,  Of  Christians  (Acts  xi.  26.)    [CHRISTIAN.] 

Church  of  Scotland:  Theorigmal  Scottish  Church  authority.  Previous  to  this.  Peter,  moved  by  a  vision,  had 

seems  to  have  been  that  of  the  Culdees,  then  IE  »church-begOt,  a.    Born  within  the  pale  of  the  begun  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles  (Acts  xi.  l-18),.aud 

mediwval  times  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was,  to  ,   ,"|,  not  long  afterward  Sanl  of  Tarsus,  once  a  bitter 

a  certain  extent,  the  national  church  in  Scotland,  u  persecutor  of  the  Christians  but  now  a  convert, 

not  merely  as  having  within  its  pale  at  least  by  pro-  church-bench,  «.  was  sent  out  as  colleague  to  Barnabas,  on  a  mis- 

fession  all  the  people,  but  as  maintaining  its  mile-  »j    A  seat  in  the  porch  of  a  church.  sionary  journey  chiefly  through  Asia  Minor,  and 

pendence  of  its  powerful  southern  neighbor.    Ine  2   ^  seat  in  a  church.  ultimately  became  the  splendidly  successful  apostle 

church  resisted  the  claims  to  supremacy  over  it  put .  _*ii.™/i — i.:i —  /««4...  ~:.;  o  &»  \     v.-.  *i**tnninta  «^_ 


policy  to  guard  against  any  aggression  on  the  part 


nconverted  Jews  lost  no  opportunity  of  persecut- 


troops  to  aid  them  in  expelling  the  French.    By  a 
treaty  signed  on  the  7th  July,  1560.  it  was  stipulated    s  & 
"Kith  the  French  and  the  English  troops  shoald 


I\<  HIKl  IIS    II UU    UtJK1111!    »1111    llj    W*»w*l*l*o**    «  ^  iiiwJL  i  aia 

church-going,  *chirche-gong,  *chyrchegong,    during  the  whole  of  the  first  period.    The  Roman 

persecutions  are  generally  called  ten ;  but  if  only 


favor  of  Roman  Catholicism.  The  reformers  «jj.  As  adjective:  his'soiT-in-law  Galerius— a  convert  of  high  rank, 
adopted  what  is  now  called  Presbyterian  Church  -  Calling  to  Divine  service.  Constautine,  was  obtained,  who  became  emperor  in 
government,  though  certain  superintendents  wore  -  *  ,-h,irch-aoina  bell  A.  D.  312,  and  in  321  or  earlier  established  Chris- 
appointed,  with  the  sanction  of  John  Knox  the  The3ev°Mev°umI  n.cks never  heard."  tianity  as  the  State  religion. 

•eat  Scottish  reformer,  whose  o:    ces _a_f  ter^a  _tin          rowper.  verses,  aupposed  to  be  writt.  by  Ale,.  Selkirk.  period2.    From  the  Conversion  of  CoMtantine  or 

Habitually  attending  Divine  service  ;  regular  in  hit  establishment  of  Chris/ inn  itu  as  tlte  state  relitfion 

eudaiico  at  church.  '«  the  rise  of  Mohammed :    While  all    along   there 

~fat~TaS      timidst~^hat,     fail,     father;     we,    w«t.     he're,     camel,    H5r,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    str,     marine;    g5,    pSt, 
or      wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      a,     oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


church-j  udicatories 

bail    U.-.-n    a   general    agreement  as    to   Christian 


.^precisely 

1  In-  question  whether  our  Lord  was  equal  with  the 
Father,  and  truly  and  absolutely  Divine,  orwhether, 
as  Arius  alleged,  he  was  but  the  first  of  created 
beings,  was  settled  by  the  Council  of  Nice  in  325  in 
favor  of  the  former  view,  and  though  a  long  strug- 
gle between  the  Trinitarians  and  the  Arians  took 
place,  and  though  sometimes  one  and  sometimes 
the  other  party  prevailed,  the  church  ultimately 
settled  into  belief  in  the  Three-One  God.  [AitiAx- 
ISM.  ]  Other  doctrines  were  settled  by  the  decision 
of  councils.  (For  these  see  COUNCIL.)  The  fall  of 
the  Western  empire  in  the  fifth  century  almost  dis- 
solved the  civil  power  in  Italy  and  elsewhere,  but 
the  church  was  equal  to  the  crisis,  and  was  ulti- 
mately enabled  to  convert  the  barbarous  nations  to 
the  Christian  faith.  In  those  ages  of  political  con- 
fusion and  intellectual  darkness,  while  as  yet  society 
w.-is  not  fully  reconstituted,  primitive  Christianity 
became  considerably  modified,  and  finally  in  780  the 
worship  of  images  was  introduced  into  the  church. 

In  A.  D.  569  or  570  Mohammed  was  born,  and  when 
he  sought  for  religious  light,  his  mind  revolted 
from  the  Arab  and  all  other  idolatry.  He  was 
opposed  also  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  and  of 
the  Sonship  of  Christ,  against  which  his  religion 
may  be  considered  as  a  reaction.  [MOHAMMEDAN- 
ISM.] This  second  period  may  be  made  to  end  with 
the  flrst  preaching  of  Mohammed  about  A.  D.  611,  or 
with  the  Mohammedan  era — the  Hegira.  15th  July. 
6Zi— preferably  the  former.  Orit  might  be  made  to 
terminate  with  Charlemagne's  donation  to  the  Pa- 
pacy, or  with  the  separation  between  the  Eastern 
and  the  Western  Churches,  for  which  see  Period  3. 

Period  3.  From  the  rtee  of  Mohammedanism  to 
the  Reformation  under  Luther,  the  latter  event  dat- 
ing from  A.  D.  1517 :  While  the  Greeks,  indulging 
their  natural  subtilty,  took  the  lead  in  hair-split- 
ting definitions  of  doctrine,  the  imperial  Romans 
were  more  practically  engaged  in  building  up  a 
world-embracing  ecclesiastical  power  in  lieu  of  the 
secular  empire  which  they  had  lost,  and  from  the 
.seventh  to  the  thirteenth  century  the  growth  of  the 
Papacy  was  continuous.  In  7156  Pepin,  having 
defeated  Astulphus,  King  of  the  Lombards,  com- 
pelled him  to  give  to  the  church  and  the  republic 
the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  and  the  Pentapohs.  In 
774  Charlemagne  confirmed  this  cession  and  en- 
larged the  territory  given,  thus  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Pope's  temporal  power.  [PAPACY.]  In 
the  eighth  century  a  schism  took  place  between  the 
Patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Rome,  and  the 
separation  which  still  exists  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Churches  began.  During  the  early 
part  of  this  third  period  the  Eastern  Church  was 
sorely  trampled  down  by  the  Mohammedans,  and 
•luring  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the 
Western  one  came  into  the  conflict  in  hope  of  recov- 
ering the  holy  sepulcher,  but  the  Christian  success 
was  only  temporary.  [CBCSADES.J  During  the  four- 
teenth century  the  Papacy  was  declining,  during 
the  fifteenth  it  was  attempting  to  put  down  evi- 
dently imminent  revolt  by  cruel  persecution,  and  in 
the  sixteenth  the  crisis  of  its  fate  came. 

Pe,ri<KH.  From  the  commencement  of  the  Refor- 
in<tt ion  under  Luther,  A.  D.  1517.  to  the  present  time : 
For  details  see  REFORMATION,  PROTESTANTISM, 
ROMAN  CATHOLICISM,  &c.  Suffice  it  here  to  say 
that  the  Reformation  struggle  continued  in  one 
form  or  other  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries.  During  the  eight- 
eenth all  the  churches  which  had  been  engaged  in 
that  arduous  struggle  slept,  till  rudely  awakened 
by  the  French  revolution  of  1789,  while  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  been  mainly  a  reaction  against 
the  irreligion  of  that  revolution  and  the  cruelties 
of  the  reign  of  terror.  The  Bible  and  the  Tract 
Societies,  as  well  as  the  great  religious  missionary 
organizations,  sprang  into  life  while  that  revolu- 
tion was  working  itself  out,  and  have  constituted 
this  century  to  a  certain  extent  an  era  of  missions. 
[MISSIONS.] 

church-Judicatories,  «..  pi.  Ecclesiastical 
courts,  especially  applied  to  those  of  the  Presby- 
terian churches. 

church-like,  a.  Fitted  for  church,  or  to  a  min- 
ister. 

••  Nor  wear  the  itiadem  upon  liis  head, 
Whose  i-hnrch-like  humors  tit  not  for  a  crown." 

Shaketp.:  Hfin-y  VI,,  Pt.  II.,  i.  1. 

church-militant,  ».  [Lat.  »iifi7uiw=fightiiiK, 
serving  as  a  soldier;  milet—a  soldier.  ]  The  Church 
of  Christ  on  earth,  the  members  of  which  are  still 
lighting  against  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 

church-modes,  s.  pi. 

Music:  The  modes  used  in  Gregorian  music. 
[GREGORIAN,  MODE.] 

church-music,  ».  Sacred  music,  such  as  is  used 
in  church-services. 
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"  It  was  anciently  customary  for  men  and  women  of  the 
first  quality,  ecclesiastics  and  others,  who  were  lovers  of 
church-music,  to  be  admitted  into  this  corporation  [of 
parish  clerks].'* — Warton.-  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  ii.  896. 

church-owl,  a. 

Zool, :  The  common  Barn-owl. 

church-service,  *. 

1.  The  form  of  Divine  service  used  in  churches. 

2.  A  book  of  the  service  used  in  Divine  worship  in 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  Protestant  and 
Reformed  Episcopal  churches,  containing,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  lessons 
appointed  for  the  different  days  throughout  the 
year. 

*church-town,  *cherch-toun,  s.  [A.  S.  cyric- 
tun.]  A  cemetery  or  churchyard. 

"Other  noli  stedes,  cherchtounes,  other  hons  of  reli- 
gioun." — Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  p.  41. 

church-warden,  *churchewardeyne,  *kyrke- 
wardeyn,  s.  One  of  two  Episcopalian  parochial 
officers  chosen  annually  at  the  Easter  vestries, 
one  by  the  minister  and  one  by  the  parishioners. 
Their  duties  are  to  protect  the  building  of  the 
church  and  its  appurtenances,  to  superintend  the 
ceremonies  of  divine  worship,  and  the  proper  distri- 
bution of  alms,  &c. ;  to  form  and  execute  parochial 
regulations,  and  generally  to  act  as  the  legal  repre- 
sentatives of  the  parish.  They  were  anciently  called 
Church-reeves. 

church-way,  s,  A  path  or  way  leading  to  or 
round  a  church. 

"  Now  it  is  the  time  of  night, 
That  the  graves,  all  gaping  wide, 
Every  one  lets  forth  his  sprite. 
In  the  church-way  paths  to  glide." 

Shakes?.:  JVfids.  Night's  Dream,  v.  2. 

church- work,  "chircheweorke ,  s. 

I.  Lit. :  Work  on  or  in  connection  with  the  build- 
ing, repair,  &c.,  of  churches. 

"Dele  hit  wreeche  mon  other  to  brugge  other  to  chirche- 
weorke." — OM  Eng.  Homilies  (ed.  Morris),  p.  31. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Work  on  or  in  connection  with  the  church, 
and  the  promotion  of  religion. 

*2.  Work  carried  out  slowly. 

"This  eiege  was  church-work;  and  therefore  went  on 
slowly."— Fit  Her:  Holy  War,  p.  11L 

Church-yard,  «.  An  inclosed  piece  of  ground 
adjoining  a  church,  formerly  consecrated  for  the 
burial  of  the  dead  ;  a  cemetery.  [  BURIAL -GROUND.] 

Church-yard  beetle,  s.  Blaps  mortisaga. 
[BLAPS.] 

*9hiir9h'-d6m,  s.  [Eng.church;  -dom.]  The  in- 
stitution, government,  or  authority  of  a  church. 

"  Whatsoever  church  pretendeth  to  a  new  beginning, 
preteudeth  at  the  same  time  to  a  new  churchdvm  .  .  ." 
—Pearson:  On  the  Creed,  art.  9. 

9hfir9h'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CHURCH.] 
A.&B.  Aspr.par,  &  part  id  p.  adj. :  (See  theverb.) 
C.  As  ttubst. ;  The  act  of   performing  the  service 

appointed  for  the  return  of  thanks  for  delivery  in 

childbirth. 
"...     a  practice  inconsistent  with  the  very  name  of 

the  office,  which  is  called  the  churching  of  women.    .    .    ." 

—  Wheatley;  Rational  Illustration  of  the  Book  of  Common 

Prayer. 

tShar9h'-Igm,  *.  [Eng.  church:  -ism.]  A  strong 
partiality  for,  or  attachment  to  the  forms  and  prin- 
ciples of  a  church.  (Chr.  Obs.) 

church  -ite,  «.  [Named  after  its  discoverer, 
Prof.  A.  H.  Church,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Mht.:  A  mineral  discovered  in  186.^  in  copper 
mines  in  Cornwall,  England,  as  a  coating  one-six- 
teenth of  an  inch  thick  on  quartz  and  argillaceous 
schist.  Hardness,  3.  Specific  gravity,  3'14.  Luster, 
vitreous  ;  color,  pale  smoke-gray,  tinged  with  flesh- 
red.  It  is  transparent  or  translucent  and  doubly 
refracting.  Composition:  Phosphoric  acid,  28'4&; 
protoxide  of  cerium,  51'87;  lime,  5-42;  water,  14*93. 
(Dana.) 

*9hfirc.h -less,  o.  [Eng.  church;  -lesa.]  Destitute 
of  a  church. 

"  Whence  I  conclude  it  ...  never  but  a  dm  re  It  I  ess 
village."— Fuller.-  Worthier,  ii.  19. 

*C.har$h  -let,  s.  [Eng.  church,  and  dim.  suff.  -let.] 
A  little  church. 

"Little  church  lets  and  scattered  conventicles." — Gan- 
<len:  Tear*  t>f  the  I'htnvh,  p.  32.  (Davies. ) 

*$hur9h-ly\  a.  [Eng.  church;  -h/.'l  Relating 
to  the  church,  ecclesiastical. 

"  Divers  grave  pointH  iilso  httth  he  handled  of  church  I  y 
m ntte rs. "  —  Gil y .-  Khephent's  Wrvk,  Pn>ejnf.  (Davies.) 

church  -man,  «.    [Eng.  church;  man.] 

1.  A  clergyman  or  ecclesiastic. 

2.  An  adherent  and  supporter  of  the  Church  of 
the  Government. 

"...  gratitude  to  the  King  for  having  brought  in 
so  many  churchmen  and  turned  out  so  lumiy  schismatic**." 
—Macau lay.-  Hist.  Kna.,  ch.  xv. 


churlish 

church  -man-like,  a.  [Eng.  churchman;  like.] 
Like,  or  as  befits,  a  churchman. 

*9h\irch -man-ly",  a.  [Eng.  churchman;  -Iy.] 
Like  a  churchman,  churchmanlike. 

9hilr9h'-man-shlp,  s.  [Eng,  churchman;  -ship.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  a  churchman,  or  of 
belonging  to  the  Established  Church  of  any  coun- 
try. (Eclec.  Rev.) 

*9hfir9h -Ship,  8.  [Eng.  church;  -ship.]  The 
institution  or  establishment  as  a  church ;  the  state 
of  being  a  church. 

"  The  Jews  were  his  own  also  by  right  of  cfiurchaMp,  as 
selected  and  inclosed  by  God,  .  .  ."—South;  Sermon  OH 
John  i.  11. 

9harch  -w5rt,  *9hlr9he"-w5rt,  s.  [Eng.  church; 
and  -sufr.  wort  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  Mentha  Pulegium  (Britten  &  Holland). 

t9hilr9h-y',  a.  [Eng.  church;  -y.]  Pertaining 
to.  or  connected  with,  the  church ;  devoted  to 
church-work  or  church  matters.  (Colloquial.) 

churl,  *churle,  *charle,  *cherl,  *cherle, 
*cheorl,  *cherelle,  *chlrl,  *chorle,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S. 
ceorl;~Q.  Fris.  tzerl;  O.  H.  Ger.  charal;  M.  H.  Ger. 
kerl;  Dut.  karel, kerel ;  Dan.&Sw.  karl;  Ger.  kerl .] 

[CARL.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*1.  A  low-born-person ;  a  servant,  a  serf ;  a  tenant- 
at-will  of  free  condition,  who  held  lands  of  the 
thanes  on  payment  of  rates  and  services. 

"May  no  cherl  chartre  make,  ne  his  catell  selle 
Withouten  leve  of  his  lord." 

Langland:  P.  Plowman,  6,831. 

*2.  A  countryman,  a  farmer  or  farm  laborer. 
"  Carle  or  chorle.    Kusticua." — Prompt.  Parv. 

"...  the  relation  in  which  the  followers  of  William 
the  Conqueror  stood  to  the  Saxon  churls."  .  .  .  "- 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

3.  A  rough,  surly,  or  clownish  fellow. 
"...     and  that  he  was  still  a  prisoner  in  the  hand* 
of  rude  churls,     .     .     ." — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

*4.  A  miserly,  niggardly  person  ;  a  niggard. 
"The  vile  person  shall  be  no  more  called  liberal,  nor 
the  churl  saia  to  be  bountiful." — Isaiah  xxxii.  5, 

B.  As  adj.:  Churlish,  rough,  rude,  selfish, 
churl-hemp,  *churle  hempe,  s. 

Bot. :  The  female,  supposed  by  the  old  writers 
to  be  the  male,  plant  of  hemp,  Cannabis  sativa. 
[CARL-HEMP.] 

Churl's  cress,  s.    [From  the  Ger.] 

Bot.:  Lepidium  campestre ,  or  an  allied  species. 
(Lyte.)  Order,  Cruciferee. 

churl's  head,  s.  [So  called  from  its  rougli  hairy 
involucres.] 

Bot. :  Centaurea  nigra.    Order,  Composite. 

churl's  mustard, «. 

Bot . :  A  plant  doubtfully  identified.  It  may  be 
Thlaspi  arvense,  Iberis  amara,  or  the  Churl's  cress 
(q.  v.).  (Britten  <& Holland.) 

churl's  treacle,  s. 

Bot.:  A  plant,  Allium  sativum. 

*9hurl,  *9hurle,  v.  t.  [CHURL,  s.]  To  act  like  a 
churl  to,  to  grudge. 

"  You  need  not,  says  he,  churle  me  in  a  piece  of  meat." 
—  Aubrey;  Miscell.,  p.  82.  (Davies.) 

*9harl-hood,    *cherlrhed,    *chlrle-hede,    s. 
Mid.  Eng.  cherl,  chirle=cliuT\ ;  hed,  hede  —  hood.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  a  churl  or  servant;  service. 
"Holi  forsothe  cherlhed  to  hym  silf  alone  proflteth."— 

Wycliffe:  Pref.  Epistle,  p.  «4. 

2.  Churlishness. 

"He  is  .  .  .  of  curteis  fair  specke,  ne  any  thyng  is 
raengd  of  cherlhed  in  his  faire  speche.'*—  Wycliffe:  Inaiah. 
Pro!.,  p.  224. 

9hiirl'-Ish,  *char-lyche,*  char-lysche,  *cher- 
liche,  *cher-lysBhe,  *cher-llsch,  *chere-lyche, 
*Cher-lish,  o.  [A.  S.  ceorltc,  ceorlisc.] 

*1.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  the  country  or  farming; 

rustic. 

"Cherlftche  or  charlysche  (churlisshe,  P.).  Runticalis." 
Prompt.  Parr. 

"  Cherliche  trnuel  aboute  a  tree  ttchewith  the  fruyt 
therof."—  Wycliffe:  Eccles.  xxvii.  7.  (Purvey.} 

2.  Of  persons: 

(1)  Rude,  surly,  boorish. 

"  Fill  foule  and  cherlysuhe  semede  she." 

Komaunt  of  the  Kose,  177. 
*(2)  Miserly,  selfish,  niggardly. 
*3.  O^  things: 

(1)  Rough,  rude,  merciless,  hard. 

(2)  Unmanageable,  unyielding. 

*'  Where  the  bleak  Swiss  their  stormy  mansion  tread. 
And  force  a  churlish  soil  for  scanty  bread." 

Ooldsmith:  The  Traveler. 

(3)  Vexatious,  obstructive. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph    •  i. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     <fcc.  ~  bel,      del. 


churlishly 

$hftrl -Xsh-lyS  adv.    [Ens.  churlish;  -ly.]    In  a 
churlish  manner;  roughly,  rudely,  selfishly. 
"How  churlishly  I  chid  Lucetta  hence,'' 

Shakesp..  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i.  2. 

9hiirl -Ish-ness,  s,  [Eng.  churlish;  -ness.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  churlish ;  roughness,  rude- 
ness, boorishness,  selfishness. 

"Take  from  them  covetousness,  churlishness,  pride  and 
impatience."— Bp  Taylor.-  Holy  Living  (Prayers). 

*Chfirl'-^,  a.  [Eng.  churl;  -y.]  Churlish,  rough, 
ruae. 

"  And  well  nigh  split  upon  the  threatning  rock, 
With  many  a  boisterous  brush  and  churl tj  knock." 
Quarles;  Feast  for  Worms  (1620J,  §2. 

*chunn,  *$hfrme,  v.  t.  &  t.    [CHURM,  «.] 
A.  Trans. :  To  sing  in  a  low  tone,  to  hum ;  to  sing. 
"  Let  me  rather,  on  the  heathy  hill, 
Far  frae  the  busy  world,  whereon  ne'er  stood 
A  cottage,  walk,  an'  churm  my  Lallan  lays." 

Davidson-  Seasons,  p.  65. 

8.  Jntrans. .  To  grumble,  or  emit  a  humming 
sound. 

"A  cuckoo-clock  chicks  at  one  side  of  the  chimney* 
place,  and  the  curate,  smoking  his  pipe  in  an  antique 
elbow-chair,  ohurms  at  the  other."— Sir  .4.  Wylie,  i.  209. 

*9hurme,  *chirm,  *chirme,  *chyrme,  *.  [A.  S. 
ci'rm,  cyrm.]  [CHIRM.]  A  confused  noise,  a  buzzing. 

"  He  was  conveyed  to  the  tower,  with  the  churme  of  a 
thousand  taunts  and  reproaches." — Bacon. 

9hurn,  *cherne,  *chirne,  *chyrne,  *kyrne, 
*scharne  (Eng,),  kirn  (Scotch),  s.  [A.  S.  ceren, 
curn,  cceren  USomiier) ;  O.  Icel.  kirna ;  O.  Sw.  kerna ; 
Sw.  kdrna ;  Dan.  kierne.l 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  •  A  vessel  in  which  milk  or  cream  is 
agitated  or  beaten  in  order  to  effect  the  separation 
of  the  serous  parts  from  the  rest;  a  vessel  in  which 
butter  is  made. 

"Cftyrne,  vesselle.    Cimbta,  eumbia.''— Prompt.  Parv. 
"  Her  aukward  fist  did  ne'er  employ  the  churn." 

Gay:  Pastorals, 

2.  Porcelain:  The  block  or  chuck  on  a  porcelain 
turner's  lathe,  on 

which  the  thrown 
and  baked  arti- 
cles are  turned 
by  thin  iron  tools 
to  give  truth  and 
smoothness  to 
circular  articles. 
churn-dasher, 
a.  The  moving 
agent  in  a  churn, 
rotary  or  recipro- 
cating, by  which 
the  milker  cream 
is  agitated. 

churn  -  drill. 
s.  A  large  drill 
used  by  miners. 
It  is  several  feet 
long,  and  has  a  chisel-point  at  each  end. 

churn- owl,  *. 

Ornith, ;  A  local  name  for  a  bird,  the  Night-jar  or 
Goatsucker,  Caprimulgus  europceus. 

Churn-power,  s,  A  motor  for  driving  churns  or 
churn-dashers  to  agitato  the  milk  or  cream.  Ani- 
mals, such  as  dogs,  sheep,  or  goats,  are  employed  in 
treadmills  or  slatted  platforms  on  endless  belts. 
The  power  of  descending  weights,  springs,  wind  or 
water  driven  wheels,  &c.,  are  used. 

churn-staff,  *scharnestafe,  *. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  staff  or  implement  employed 
in  the  operation  of  churning. 

2.  Bot.:  A  plant,  Euphorbia  helioscopia. 
c.hurn,    *cherne,    *chirne,    *chyrne    (Eng.)t 

kirn  (Scotch),  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  cernan  (Somner) ; 
O,  Icel.  kirna:  Sw.  karna,  tjarna;  Dan.  kierne; 
Dut.  kernen;  Ger.  kernen.] 

A.  Transitive:  . 
fl.  Generally: 

(1)  To  agitate  or  shake  violently;  to  champ,  to 
chaw. 

(2)  To  mix  or  work  up  together. 

2.  Spec, :  To  agitate  milk  or  cream  in  a  chum  for 
the  purpose  of  making  butter. 

B.  Intrana.:  To  perform  the  operation  of  churn- 
ing. 

Churned,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Cntrex.] 

Churn  -ing,  pr.par.,  a,  &  s.    [CHURN,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfc  particip.  adj. :  (See  the  verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  agitating  or  beating  milk 
or  cream  in  a  churn  for  the  purpose  of  making 
butter. 

"The  churning  of  milk  bringeth  forth  butter." — Prop. 
xzz.  S3. 

2.  The  quantity  of  butter  made  at  one  operation. 


Section  of  Churn. 
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*churr,  "churl,  *chirle,  r.  i.  [CHIKRE.]  To 
coo,  to  murmur. 

"The  chit rt in  moor-cock  woes  his  valentine, 
Couring  coyish  to  his  sidelin  tread." 

Davidson    Seasons,  p.  9. 

chur  -riis,  s.    [Hindust.  c&tirtfc.] 

Comm. :  The  resinous  exudation  of  the  leaves  and 
flowers  of  Indian  Hemp,  Cannabis  indica  (q.  v.).  It 
is  used  by  the  natives  of  India  as  an  intoxicating 
drug.  According  to  Jaffur  Shurreof,  a  man  covers 
himself  with  a  blanket  and  runs  through  a  field  of 
hemp  early  in  the  morning;  the  dew  and  *?um  of 
the  plant  naturally  adhering  to  it  are  first  scraped 
off  and  the  blanket  afterward  washed  and  wrung. 
Both  products  are  boiled  together  and  an  electuary 
formed.  The  smoking  of  five  grains  of  it  will  pro- 
duce intoxication. 

*C,huTr'-w5rm,  s-  [A.  S.  cerran~to  turn,  and 
Eng  worm.] 

Entom.:  An  insect  that  turns  about  nimbly; 
called  also  a  fan-cricket  (Skinner.)  (Phillips.) 
It  is  the  mole-cricket  (Gryllotalpa  vulgaris). 

*9hu§et  v.  t.  &  /.    [CHOOSE.] 

$hus  -He,  s.  [Cf.  Gr.  chou*,  contr.  of  choos  = 
earth  heaped  up  ...  alluvial  earth,  with  suff 
-ite(Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Afin.:  A  variety  of  Olivine.  Dana  considers  that 
it  has  been  derived  from  chrysolite,  the  common 
variety  of  what  he  makes  the  same  as  Olivine. 
Chusite  is  from  Limburg,  in  Brisgau.  (Dana,  t£c.) 

Chute,  *.    [Fr.  chute=&  fall.]    [Snoox, «.] 

Mech. ;  An  inclined  trough.  On  a  moderate  scale 
it  forms  a  leader,  or  feeder  for  materials  or  blanks, 
to  machines.  On  a  large  scale  it  leads  water  from 
a  penstock  to  a  water-wheel,  or  an  inclined  plane 
down  which  logs  are  passed  from  a  higher  level  to 
a  lower  one.  These  are  sometimes  in  mountainous 
countries  for  land  transportation,  and  sometimes 
are  the  links  of  a  slack-water  system,  as  on  the 
Ottawa ;  called  slides. 

Chut -nee,  Chut -ney,  s.  [Mahratta,  &c.,chut- 
nee.  chutni."\ 

Cookery ;  An  acid  and  highly  pungent  seasoning, 
an  Indian  condiment  generally  composed  partly  of 
sweet  fruits,  as  mangoes  and  raisins,  with  acids, 
such  as  lemon-juice  and  sour  herbs,  to  which  are 
added  also  spices  and  cayenne  pepper. 

Chy<d  -br-UB,  «.    [From  Gr.  hydor= water.] 

Zool.  •  A  genus  of  Entomostraca,  of  the  order  Cla- 
docera,  and  family  Lynceidee.  They  are  nearly 
spherical ;  beak  very  long  and  sharp,  curved  down- 
ward and  forward;  inferior  antennae  very  short. 
(Griff .<&  Henfrey.) 

chy-la  ~9eous,  a.  [Eng  chyl(e);  -aceous.~\  Per- 
taining to,  or  consisting  of ,  chyle  (q.  v.). 

"When  the  spirits  of  the  chyle  have  half  fermented  the 
chylaceous  mass,  it  has  the  state  of  drink  hot  ripened  by 
fermentation."— Floyer;  On  the  Humors. 

ch^-la  -que-ous,  a.  [Eng.cteUe),  and  aqueous.'} 
Consisting  of,  or  containing,  chyle  much  diluted 
with  water:  said  of  a  liquid  which  forms  the  cir- 
culating fluid  of  some  inferior  animals. 

chylaqueous  canals,  s,  pi. 

Zool.:  A  canal  system  designed  for  the  reception 
of  the  Chylaqueous  fluid  (q,  v.}. 

chylaqueous  fluid,  s. 

Zool.:  A  fluid  consisting,  as  its  name  imports, 
partly  of  water  and  partly  of  chyle.  The  former 
derived  from  the  exterior,  and  the  latter  a  product 
of  digestion.  It  is  found  in  the  body  cavity  of 
many  invertebrated  animals,  such  as  Annelids, 
Echinoderms,  and  Rotifers.  (Nicholson.) 

*9hyld,s.  &  i'.    [CHILD.] 

*Chyld'-lng,  pr.  par.&a.    [CHILDIXG.] 

chyle,  *chy  -liis.s.  [Fr.  chyle;  Mod.  Lat.oAj/ta*,* 
Gr.  chylos=  juice;  cheo=to  pour  out.] 

Anat.:  The  fluid  of  the  lacteal  vessels;  lymph, 
colored  by  a  finely  granular  matter,  named  by  Mr. 
Gulliver  the  molecular  base.  Chylo  coagulates  in  to 
a  jelly  shortly  after  being  withdrawn  from  its 
appropriate  vessel.  There  are  in  chyle,  as  in  lymph, 
many  small  globular  bodies  called  capsicles.  Chylo 
also  has  in  it  more  albumen  than  lymph  possesses. 
It  is  very  rich  in  alkalies  combined  partly  with 
albumin,  partly  with  lactic  and  sebacic  acids  •  the 
chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium  are  found  in 
large  quantity.  It  differs  from  blood  by  the  want 
of  red  corpuscles,  as  also  by  possessing  a  smaller 
proportion  of  albumen  and  less  of  the  basis  for 
formation  of  fibrin. 

tl  Chylns  in  the  stomach  .  .  ." — Bacon;  .V«/.  Hist., 
cent,  U.,  g  837.  (Trench.) 

Chy-ll-fac  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  chyle:  Lat.  chylus, 
and  Eng.  faction,  Lat./«cio=to  make.] 

Physiol.:  The  act  or  process  of  the  formation  of 
chyle  in  animal  bodies  from  food. 

"Drinking1  excessively  during  the  time  of  chyli faction, 
stops  perspiration."  —  Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments. 


ctoymify 


[Eug.    chyle,    and  /active 


,  .  , 

(q.  v.).]    Having  the  power  or  property  of  forming 
hy 


Chy-ll-fac  ^t 

.  v.).]    Havin 
chyle  ;  chylifactory. 

"  Whether  this  be  not  effected  by  some  way  of  corrosion, 
rather  than  any  proper  digestion,  chylif  active  mutation. 
or  alimented  conversion."  —  Browne.  Vulgar  Errors. 

chy-11-fac  -tSr-y5,  *ch!-ll-fac  -tor-?,  a.  [Eng. 
chyle;  Lat.  /acio=to  make;  Eng.  suff.  -ory.]  The 
same  as  CHYLIFACTIVE  (q.  v.). 

"We  should  rather  rely  upon  u  chyli  factory  menstruum. 
or  digestive  preparation  drawn  from  species  or  indi- 
viduals, whose  stomachs  peculiarly  dissolve  lapideous 
bodies."—  Si?-  T,  Browne  Vulgar  Errors. 

chy-llf-er-oiis,  a.  [Mod.  Fr.  chyliflrc;  Lat, 
chytus;  Gr.  chylos,  and  Lat.  /ero=to  bear,  to  pro- 
duce.] Forming  or  producing  chyle  ;  changing  into- 
chyle  ;  chylific. 

"Purges  clear  and  empty  the  lower  part  of  fhecfiytif- 
e  rous  tubes.*'  —  Cheyne-  Essay  on  Regimen  p.  6. 

chyliferous  vessels,  s.  pi.  Vessels  bearing 
chyle,  that  is,  constructed  to  afford  passage  of 
chyle. 

"  The  chyltfcrous  vessels  probably  have  the  same  office 
for  the  intestinal  tissues  as  the  lymphatics  in  other 
parts."—  Todd  &  Bowman;  Physiol.  Anat.  vol.  ii.  (1866), 
p.  288 

chy-llf  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  chyle  ;  Lat.  chylus,  and 
facio=to  make.]  Chylif  active.  The  term  is  ap- 
plied to  one  of  the  stomachs  when  a  plurality  of 
them  exist,  as,  for  instance,  in  insects. 

chy-lIM-c&'-tion,  *chI-HM-ca-tion,*.  [Eng. 
chyle;  Lat.  chylus—chyle^  and  facio=to  make.]. 
Chylifaction  ;  the  act  or  process  of  making  chyle. 

"Nor  will  we  affirm  that  iron  is  indigested  in  th» 
stomach  of  the  astrich;  but  we  suspect  this  effect  to  pro- 
ceed from  any  liquid  reduction,  or  tendence  to  chylfflc'i' 
fiVm,  by  the  power  of  natural  heat."  —  Browne-  Vulgar 
Errors 

cb?-UM-cfc-t5r-?,  chl-ll-f&c  '-t8r-f  f  a.  [En*. 
chyle;  Lat  chylus,  and/a<Ho=to  make.]  Chylifac- 
tive,  chylific. 

chjP-Uz  -a,  s.  [Gr.  chylizo=to  extract  or  form, 
into  juice  ;  chylos=juice.] 

Entom.  .  A  genus  of  dipterous  insects,  belonging- 
to  the  tribe  Muecidee. 

*chylle,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An  unidentified 
plant. 

"Chylle,  herbe.     Ctliutn  velpsill  turn."—  Prompt.  Paw. 

chyi-6-cla  -di-a,  «.  [Lat.  chylus-ciiyle;  Gr. 
klados=&  young  branch,  a  shoot.] 

Bot.  •  A  genus  of  Laurenciaceee  (Florideous  Algae)  . 
with  fronds  of  small  size,  composed  of  a  branched, 
cylindrical,  and  tubular  structure,  cut,  off  into 
chambers  within  by  diaphragms  at  intervals,  and 
filled  with  a  watery  juice. 

chyi-6-p5-5t-Ic,  ch?l-6-p61-£f-Ic,  a.  [Gr. 
chylopoieo=to  make  into  juice;  from  chylo8=juic^^ 
chyle,  andpoieo=to  make.] 

Pht/sfol.  :  Having  the  power  or  the  office  of  form- 
ing chyle. 

"...  between  the  kidneys  and  the  chylopoiet  ic  vis- 
cera, .  .  ."  —  Owen:  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 


-oiis,  a.     [Fr.  chyleux.~]    Consisting  of,  or 
of  the  nature  of,  chyle. 

"...  during  a  residence  of  ten  years  in  Barbadoe* 
he  saw  at  least  a  dozen  well-marked  examples  of  <')nit,»t* 
urine  in  negroes."  —  Watson:  Lectures  on  the  Principle.* 
and  Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  viii. 

chyme,  s.  [Fr.  chyme;  Lat.  chymits;  Gr.  chymos 
=juice,  from  cheO=to  pour  out.] 

Physiol.  :  A  semifluid  or  pulpy  matter  into  which 
food  is  converted  after  it  has  been  for  some  time  in 
the  stomach  and  mixed  with  gastric  secretions.  It 
passes  into  the  duodenum  from  the  stomach,  and 
yields  chyle  by  admixture  with  the  biliary  secre- 
tion. 

chyme-mass,  s. 

Zool.:  The  central  semifluid  sarcodc  in  the  inte- 
rior of  an  infusorian.  (Nicholson.) 

,  r.  t.    [CHYME,  «.]    To  extract  by  chemi- 
Lit. < 


,    . 
cal  processes.     ( 

"What  antidote  against  the  terror  of  conscience  can 
becAi/mfd  from  gold."—  Adanu:  Workf,  i.  153.  (Davies.) 

Ch?m'-lc,  a.  &s.    [CHEMIC.] 

"...  an  art  now  utterly  lost,  or  perchance  kept  up 
by  a  few  chymics."  —  Wot  ton. 

chy^m-If-I-ca  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  cAvmi/teatton;  Lat. 
chymuit,  .and  facio=to  make.]  The  act  or  process 
of  forming  into  chyme. 

"The  transformation  of  food  into  tissue  involves  mas- 
tication, deglutition,  chymijleation,  .  .  ."  —  Herbert 
Spencer;  Data  of  Biology,  §25. 

Ch^m  -I-f  led,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CHIMIFT.] 

Chy^m  -I-fy,  v.  /.  [Fr.  chymifer;  Lat.  chyn 
and/ario  (pass.  ^o)  =  to  make.]  Toformintochy 
(Quar.  Rev.) 


ymus, 
uyme. 


ftte,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     work,     whd,     sfin;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  e;     ey  -  a.       qu  =  tw 


chymist 


chfxn  -1st,  s.    [CHEMIST.] 

"Operations  of  chymistrn  fall  short  of  vital  force;  no 
-•/can  make  milk  or  blood  of  grass."  —  Arbuthnott 
Oft  Aliments. 

s-try,  s.    [CHEMISTRY.] 
"Sometimes  she  flies  like  an  industrious  bee, 
And  rob»  the  flowers  by  Nature's  cliymistry." 

Drytien;  Art  of  Poetry,  Ode  c.2. 

-car  -pus,    «.    [Gr.    chymos=  juice,    and 
7a;rpos=fruit.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  scandent  herbs  belonging  to  the 
Tropaeolaceee.  The  sessile  three-lobed,  three-celled 
ovary  grows  into  a  three-lobed,  sweet,  fleshy,  edible 
berry,  which  remains  attached  to  the  front  of  the 
persistent  calyx.  This  black  juice  berry,  which  is 
HIT  unlike,  in  appearance  and  flavor,  to  the  Xante 
«*r  currant  grape,  is  the  most  remarkable  peculiarity 
<if  the  genus,  which  was  founded  on  Chymocarpus 
petttfiphyllus.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 


Chym-OUfi,  «.    [En*,  chym(e);  suff  .  -o  us.]    Per- 
taining to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  chyme. 


e-t5r,  s.  [Gr,  cAeo=to  pour  out,  and 
*/i^//-ort=measure.J  An  instrument  for  measuring 
liquids. 

Chft-rl  -di-um,  «.  [Gr.  chytridion  =  dimin.  of 
<?hytros=a.  pot,  a  pitcher.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Unicellar  Algsp,  consisting  of 
minute,  globose,  or  pyriform,  usually  colorless  cells, 
operculaU"  at  the  summit,  with  a  root-like  base, 
attached  to  Coufervoid  or  allied  plants,  and  pene- 
trating their  cell-walls.  Zoospores  very  numerous, 
globular,  with  a  single  very  long  cilium.  (Griff.  & 
II>  nfrey.) 

*:  For  other  words  in  chy-  not  found  here,  see 
under  chi-. 

91-bar  -I-OUB,  o.  [Lat.  cibarius=  pertaining  to 
food;  cibus=  food.]  Pertaining  to  or  useful  for 
food,  edible. 

*9i-ba  -tlon,  «.  [Fr.  cibation,  from  Lat.  cibus= 
food.] 

Phys.;  A  term  for  the  taking  of  food;  also  an 
alchemical  term  of  various  signification  having 
reference  to  that  act. 

9tt>-b6ls,  9lb-6l,  *9lb-oule,  s.  [Fr.  ciboule; 
Sp.  cebolla,  from  Low  Lat.  cepula,  cepola,  dim.  of 
.  ccepe=an  onion.]  A  small  variety  of  onion, 
Allnnn  Ascalonicum  . 

"  (,'ilioulftt,  or  scallions.  are  a  kind  of  degenerate  onions." 
—  JferfflMr. 

9l-bbr'-I-um,  s.  [Lat.  ciborium;  Gr.  kiborion— 
a  drinking-cup  made  of  the  seed-vessel  of  the  Egyp- 
tian bean.  In  Low  Lat.  also  an  arched  chamber 
supported  by  four  columns.  In  Ital.  ciborioi  Fr. 
<:ih»rre;  Sp.  cimborio.} 

1.  Arch.:  An  insulated  erection  open  on  each  side, 
with  arches,  and  having  a  dome  of  ogee  form,  like 
the  bowl  of  a  reversed  cup,  carried  or  supported  by 
four  columns,  the  whole  covering  the  altar     It  is 
now   called   a  baldacchino    (q    v.).     The  earliest 
known  instance  of  a  ciborium  appears  to  have  been 
one  in  the  church  of  St.  George  at  Thessalonica, 
supposed  to   have   been   in  use  about  A.  D.   325. 

fficitt.) 

2.  Ecrles.  :  The  vessel  in  which  the  host  is  placed, 
instead  of  011  a  paten,  when  many  communicants 
are  present. 

:t.  Couch.  :  The  glossy  impression  on  the  inside  of 
Talves,  to  which  the  muscles  of  the  animals  have 
h.'.-n  attached. 

tjl-bo  -tl-um,  «.  [Gr.  M*tfio*i  =  alittlechest,from 
the  form  of  the  indusium.j 

Bot  a  nil  : 

1.  A  genus  of  Polypodiaceous  fenis.  [Aoxua 
SCTTHJCOT,  BAROMETZ.] 

1^.  A  noble  tree-fern  from  New  Holland.  (.tfcJWeoH.) 

9i~ca  -da,  8.  [Lat.  cicada;  Fr.  cigale;  Ital. 
Cigala.}  [CiCALA.] 

Entom..  A  genus  of  homopterous  insects,  tribe 
Cicadarise,  sub-tribe  Stridulantia,  or  it  may  be  made 
a  family  Cicadiida*.  They  have  three  ocelli  WT  simple 
eyes,  with  the  short  anteimae  in  front.  The  tarsi 
are  three-jointed.  The  male  has  a  drum  or  musical 
apparatus  placed  in  a  cavity  on  each  side  of  the  ab- 
domeu,  and  concealed  by  scale-like  plates.  A  mus- 
cle pulls  the  drum  in  and  again  lots  it  out  with  the 
effect  of  producing  a  sharp  continuous  sound.  Fa- 
miliar in  the  wanner  parta  of  thiscountry,  the  south 
of  Europe,  in  India,  in  Bermuda,  the  West  Indies, 
Ax.  Tho  Greeks,  whoconsidered  the  cicadas  happy 
in  having  "voiceless  wives,"  called  the  animal 
tt-ttis.  The  observation  that  the  female  cicadas  do 
not  emit  the  sharp  continuous  sound  described  is 
accurate.  The  Grasshopper  and  Cicada,  though 
popularly  believed  the  same,  are  not  even  of  the 
same  order.  The  former  belongs  to  the  Orthoptera, 
the  latter  to  the  Homoptera.  The  former  possesses 
mandibles,  while  the  latter  has  a  suctorial  appara- 
tus instead.  The  antennte  of  the  former  are  very 
long-,  and  those  of  the  latter  very  short.  Tho 
former  emits  its  voice  by  night,  the  latter  in  the 
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brightest  sunshine.  Many  other  differences  between 
the  two  exist.  One  American  species  of  Cicada, 
C.  Septendecim,  appears  only  once  in  seventeen 
years,  hence,  it  is  popularly  known  as  the  seven- 
teen-year locust.  It  is  no  more  akin  to  the  locust 
than  to  the  grasshopper. 

9lc-a-dar  -I-a,  9lc-a-dar  -I-se,*.p/.  [From  Lat. 
f/ftnln.  and  the  neut.  or  the  fern.  pi.  of  Lat.  suff. 
-an'  us.] 

Entom.:  A  tribe  of  the  sub-order  Homoptera. 
The  tarsi  are  three-jointed,  the  antennae  minute, 
and  usually  terminated  by  a  bristle,  and  the  wings 
with  many  nervures  or  cells.  It  contains  the  fami- 
lies Cercopidse  or  Cicadellina,  Membracidee  or 
Membracina,  Fulgoridse,  and  Cicadiidse  (q.  v.). 

9lc-a-d5l  -la,  sl-ca-dSl-ll'-na,  *.  [A  dimin. 
formation  from  Lat.  cicada=a  grasshopper.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  homopterous  insects,  better 
called  Cercopidsp  (q.  v.).  The  name  was  given 
because  they  resemble  typical  Cicadas,  but  arc 
much  smaller. 

9lc-a-dl  -dae,  d-ca-dl  -I-dse,  ».  pi.  [From  Lat. 
cicada  (q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee,  with  or 
without  i  connective.} 

Entom  .  ;  The  family  of  insects  of  which  the  cicada 
is  the  type.  The  species,  which  are  large  insects 
with  broad  heads  and  breasts,  are  from  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  world.  Swainson  made  the  family 
comprehensive  enough  to  include  the  frog-hoppers 
as  well  as  the  cicadas  proper,  calling  the  latter 
Cicadinae  (Singing  Cicadas),  and  the  former  Cer- 
copinae  (Hopprag  Cicadas),  but  Cercopinee  are  now 
raised  to  the  family  Cercopidee  (q.  v.). 

tcl-ca'-la,  *.  [Ital.  cigala.']  [CICADA.]  Either 
a  cicada  or  a  grasshopper. 

"  At  eve  a  dry  cicala  sang." 

Tennyson:  Mariana  in  the  South. 

9lC  -a-trl9e,  S.     [CICATRIX.] 

gl-cat  -rlc-le,  $I-cat  -rl-cule,  *9lc-a-tric'-u- 
la,  s.  [Fr.  cicatricule,  from  Lat.  cicatricula, 
dimin.  of  cicatrijc=&  scar.]  The  germinating  or 
foecal  point  in  the  embryo  of  a  seed,  or  the  yolk  of 
an  egg.  (Craig.)  The  opaque  spot  on  the  surface 
of  a  fecundated  yelk  or  yolk. 

cl-cat  -rl-c6§e,  «.  [From  Lat.  cicatrix  (genit. 
cicatricfa}  (q.  v.),  and  Eiig.  suff.  -ose.] 

Bot  .  :  Marked  with  scars,  cicatrisate. 

*9lc'-9--trlne,  a.    [Lat.  cicatr(ix),  and  Eng.  suff. 


-in«.]    Scarring,  wounding. 
"  Thy  alo  " 


loe  cicatrine  tongue."  —  Dekker:  Satiromastix. 

C.I-cat'-rI-sate,  a.  [From  Lat.  cicatrix  (genit. 
cicatrids)  (q.  v.),  and  Eng.  suff.  •ate,'] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  CICATEICOSE  (q.  v.). 

$Ic-9,-trI'-sIve,  a.  [Lat.  cicatrix  (genit.  ctco- 
friV/8)=a  scar.]  Proper  or  useful  to  induce  a  cica- 
trix. 

$lc'-i-trlx,  §Ic'-a,-tri$e  (pi.  9lc  -a-trl9-es.),  *. 
[Lat.  cicatrix  (genit.  cicatricis)=a  scar.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang,  <£  Med.  : 

(1)  A  scar  or  mark  remaining  after  a  wound. 
*(2)  Any  mark  or  impression  resembling  the  scar 
of  a  wound. 

"  Lean  out  upon  a  rush, 
The  cicatrice  and  capable  im  pressure 
Thy  palm  some  moments  keeps." 

Shakesp..  As  You  Like  It,  ili.  5. 

2.  Bot.  :  A  scar  formed  by  the  separation  of  one 
part  from  another. 

9lc-a-trlz  -ant.  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  cicatrisant,  pr.  par. 
of  cicatrister=to  scar;  Lat.  cicatrix=a  scar.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Healing  or  tending  to  heal  a  wound, 
or  to  induce  a  cicatrix. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Med.  :  Any  medicine  or  preparation  proper  or 
useful  to  induce  a  cicatrix,  or  heal  a  wound, 

tclc-a-trlz-a'-tion,  ».  [Eng.  cicatrix,  and  suff. 
•anon.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  inducing  a  cicatrix.  or 
healing  a  wound. 

"A  vein  bursted,  or  corroded,  in  the  lungs,  is  looked 
upon  to  be  for  the  most  part  incurable,  because  of  the 
motion  and  coughing  of  the  lungs  tearing  the  gup  wider, 
and  hindering  theconglutination  and  cicatrization  of  the 
vein."  —  Harvey. 

2.  The  state  of  being  cicatrized. 

"The  first  stage  of  healing,  or  the  discharge  of  matter, 
is  culled  digestion;  the  second,  or  the  filling  up  with 
flesh,  incarnation  ;  and  the  last,  or  skinning  over.  <•/<•«- 
trization."  —  Sharps:  Surgery. 

9lc  -a-trize,  r.  t.  &  i.     [Fr.  cicatriner,  from  Lat. 
ciratri.r='fi  scar.] 
I.  Transitive; 

1.  To  apply  or  administer  medicines  or  prepara- 
tions calculated  to  induce  a  cicatrix. 

2.  To  heal  or  induce  the  skin  over  a  wound. 

"We  incarned,  and  in  a  few  days  cicatrized  it  with  a 
smooth  cicatrix."  —  Wiseman?  On  Tumors. 


cichoraceae 

II.  Intrans.:  To  become  healed  or  cicatrized,  to 
become  covered  with  skin. 
§Ic  -a-trlxed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CICATRIZE.] 
9lc  -a-triz-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  As.    [CICATRIZE.] 
A.  &  B.    As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:    (See  the- 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  healing  a 
wound  by  inducing  a  cicatrix ;  the  state  of  becom- 
ing cicatrized. 

"...  the  cicatrizing  of  these  being  for  the  most  part 
the  work  of  the  surgeon."—  Wiseman. 

9lc  -a-tros,e,  a.  [Lat.  cicatricosus,  from  cicatrix 
=  a  scar.]  JFull  of  scars  or  cicatrized  wounds ; 
scarry.  (Craig.) 

$lc'-ca,  s.  [A  name  of  unknown  meaning  (Lou- 
don)  ;  said  to  be  a  man'-  name  (Paxton) ;  but  may 
it  not  be  from  Gr.  fcifct*=the  castor-oil  berry,  to 
which  the  cicca  is  akin?] 

1.  Bot. :  A   genus  of   Euphorbiaceae,  species   of 
which  have  three  to  five  cells,  while  three  is  in  most 
of  the  order  the  unvarying  number.    It  consists  of 
small  trees  or  shrubs  found  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  world. 

2.  Med. :  The  leaves  of  Cicca  disiicha  and  race' 
mosa  are  sudorific,  and  used  against  syphilis.    The 
root  is  violently  purgative.    Its  succulent  fruit, 
and  that  of  C.  racemosa,  is  subacid,  cooling,  and 
wholesome,  while  the  seeds  are  cathartic. 

9lc  -cus,  «.    [Lat.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  homopterons  insects,  of  the 
family  Cercopidte. 

QIc'-el-jff  *.  [Lat.  acsfli,  seselis;  Gr.  seseli,  ses- 
elis.]  [SESELI.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  proper  name.  % 

2.  Bot.:  The  ordinary  name  for  the  genus  Myrrhis. 
IT  Fool's cicely:  ^thusa  Cynapium. 

Rough  cicely:  Torilis  Anthriscus. 
Sweet  Cicely : 

1.  Myrrhis  odorata. 

"  The  smell  of  Sweet  Cicely  attracts  bees,  and  the  inside* 
of  empty  hives  are  often  rubbed  with  it."— Loudon:  Ency- 
clopaedia of  Gardening,  §  4,723. 

2.  A  name  for  Osmorrhiza,  a  genus  of  UmbelUfene. 
Wild  cicely :  Anthriscus  sylvestris. 
9l-gen'-dl-a,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.    Hooker  and 

Arnott  suggest  Gr.  kikinnos—&  curled  lock,  a  ring- 
let, on  account  of  the  slender  entangled  stems  and 
branches.] 

Sot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Gent  iauaeea*,  sub- 
order Gentiaueae.  It  consists  of  small  annual 
branched  herbs.  C.jHiformis  is  by  some  botanists 
called  Exacum  filiforme. 

cl'-cSr,  8.  [Lat.  deer  =  a  chick-pea,  perhaps 
from  Gr.  kikm=foTce  or  strength,  from  its  nutritive 
qualities.  Possibly  the  Roman  family  of  Cicero, 
which  produced  the  world-renowned  orator,  derived 
their  name  from  cicer,  either,  as  Plutarch  says, 
because  one  of  the  family  had  a  flat  excrescence 
like  a  chick-pea  on  his  nose,  or,  as  Pliny  asserts, 
because  the  first  of  the  name  successfully  cultivated 
vetches.] 

Sot. :  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  sub-order 
Papilionacete,  tribe  Vicieae.  Cicer  arietinum,  the 
Chick-pea,  is  a  native  of  Egypt  and  the  Levant.  It 
is  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe,  in  India,  and 
elsewhere.  It  bears  pale  solitary  violet  flowers.  A 
field  in  full  bloom,  and  glistening  with  dew,  is  a 
beautiful  spectacle,  but  an  acidwnich  it  contains 
destroys  the  boot-leather  of  any  one  who,  walking 
over  it,  treads  it  down.  Anglo-Indians  call  the 
seeds,  gram.  They  are  used  in  India  for  feeding 
horses. 

cl9-e"r-6 -n§  (or  as  9hich-e'r-6 -ne),  s.  [Lat. 
Cicero,  the  Roman  orator;  so  called  from  the  talka- 
tiveness of  guides.]  A  guide ;  one  who  explains  the 
curiosities  and  interesting  features  of  a  place  to 
strangers. 

"He  had  not  proceeded  many  steps  from  the  monument 
before  he  beckoned  to  our  cicerone.  — Shenatone. 

9l-9§r-6  -nl-an,  «.  &  s.    [From  Cicero.] 

A.  -4s  adj. :  Resembling  the  style  of  Cicero ;  an 
easy,  flowing  style. 

B.  As  subst.:  An  imitator  of  the  style  of  Cicero. 
(Hoflom.) 

9l-9gr-6  -nl-an-l§m,  «.  [Eng.  Ciceronian ;  -ism.] 
An  imitation  of  or  resemblance  to  the  style  of 
Cicero. 

"  Great  study  in  Cicerouianism,  the  chief  abuse  of  Ox* 
ford."—  Sidney. 

*9lch   ling,  s.    [CHICKLING.] 

9lch-6r-a -90-88,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cichorium;  Gr. 
kichorion,  kichore=s\iccory,  chicory;  Lat.  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -aceos.] 

Bot,:  A  sub-order  of  Composite  plants  distin- 
guished by  their  corollas  being  slit.  The  name  was 
vivfii  by  Jussieu.  Lindley,  following  Decandolle, 
called  it  Ligulifiorse  in  liis  \\-tjetable  Kingdom. 


1)611,     btfy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem,     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -lian  =  shan.     -tlon,      -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  ^  shus.     -ble,     -dle:    Ac.  =  bel,      del. 


cichoraceous 

though  in  his  \atural  System  of  Botany  he  had 
retained  the  name  Cichoraceie.  The  corolla,  as 
stated  before,  is  ligulate,  or  strap-shaped ;  the 
seeds,  which  are  erect,  have  no  albumeu,  and  the 
stem  has  milky  juice.  [CICHORIUM,  LIGULIFI.OR.«.] 

$Icll-6r-a  -96  oils,  adj.  [Latin  cichnr(ium) ; 
-aceous.]  Of  the  nature  of  or  possessing  the  quali- 
ties and  properties  of  chicory  or  succory. 

"  Diuretics  evacuate  the  salt  serum;  as  all  acid  diuretics. 
And  the  testaceous  and  bitter  cichoraceoius  plants." — 
Flayer. 

9lch-or  -I-fim,  ».  [Fr.  cichorie.  Name,  written 
chichoreimi,  according  to  Pliny,  of  Egyptian  origin.] 

Hot. :  Succory  or  chicory,  a  genus  of  Composite 
plants.  Cichorium  Intybus,  distinguished  by  hav- 
mg  the  lower  leaves  ruucinate  and  the  heads 
usually  in  pairs,  is  the  origin  of  the  cultivated 
chicory.  It  is  found  wild  in  Europe,  in  North 
Africa,  in  Siberia,  and  the  Northwest,  of  India.  The 
roots  are  boiled  and  eaten,  or  they  are  dried  and 
used  as  coffee.  (Dr.  Joseph  Hooker]  <£•<*.)  C.  En- 
divia is  the  common  Endive.  It  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  Europe,  into  which  it  was  introduced 
from  its  native  country  India,  in  many  parts  of 
which  it  is  called  Kasnee.  Properly  speaking, 
Succory  consists  of  the  blanched  leaves  of  Cichorium 
IntylnM  and  Endive  those  of  C.  Endivia.  C.  Endivia, 
or  Endive,  is  a  wholesome  salad,  possessing  bitter 
and  anodyne  qualities. 

clcll'-Sr-y',  s.  [Fr.  cichorie,  from  Lat.  cichorium 
(q.v.).] 

Bot. :  The  Chicorium  Intybus  or  Wild  Succory. 
[CHICOEY.] 

*9lcli'-p6a,  *clcn  pease,  «.    [CHICK-PEA.] 

"  A  kind  of  small  pulse,  called  a  Cichptase."— Touch' 
atone  of  Complexions,  Pref.  (D<ivies.) 

$I-<jInHie ' -la,  s.  [Lat.  cicindela— a  glow-worm, 
trom  candela=a  candle.  This  is  not  the  cicindela 
of  modern  entomologists.  See  def.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Cicindelidee.  They  have 
very  prominent  eyes.  They  are  of  predatory  habits, 
and  are  sometimes  called  Tiger-beetles.  They  are 
the  most  highly  organized  of  all  the  Coleoptera. 
They  can  fly  as  well  as  run,  and  all  their  move- 
ments are  agile.  They  are  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  their  colors.  The  best  known  Is  Cicindela 
tampestris,  which  is  above  half  an  inch  in  length, 
the  anterior  and  posterior  margins  of  the  thorax, 
the  basal  joints  of  the  antennfe  of  a  rich  copper 
color,  the  restof  the  thorax  green,  the  elytra  green, 
each  with  six  cream-colored  spots :  the  under  side 
of  the  body  glossy  bluish-green.  The  larvep  may  be 
found  in  cylindrical  burrows  from  six  inches  to  a 
toot  in  depth,  at  the  mouth  of  which  they  lurk  for 
their  prey,  and  the  perfect  insect  in  sandy  spots 
during  the  summer  months. 

5l-9ln-dSl  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cicindela,  and  fern, 
pi.  suff.  -t'dcE.l 

Entom. :  A  family  of  carnivorous  Coleoptera,  sec- 
tion Adephaga,  sub-section  Cteodephaga. 

$I-$In-5b  -ul-us,  s.  &  a.  [Gr.  kikinnos  =  a 
Burled  lock,  a  ringlet,  and  o6otos=an  old  Greek 
coin  worth  in  our  money  about  three  cents.]  [Oso- 
MJS.] 

clnclnobuluB  fruit,  s. 

Bot.:  A  peculiar  reproductive  body  in  certain 
Fungals.  It  is  more  commonly  called  a  cyst. 
(Thome..) 

91-gIn-ttr -iiB,  ».  [Gr.  fciA,-tn»os=curled  hair,  and 
tura—a  tail.] 

Ornithology : 

1.  The  long  spiral  filaments  of  the  extremity  of 
the  tail.    (McNiccoll.) 

2.  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  Paradisadee, 
or  Birds  of  Paradise. 

*cl-cls  -be-Ism,  s.  [Ital.  cicisbe(o),  and  Eng.  suff. 
itm.}    The 
dangling  al 


Ciconia. 
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91-06  -nl-a    (Latin),     *9i-con-ie,    *§y-con-ye 
(Eng.),  8.    [Lat.  ciconia=a  stork.]    [STORK.] 
Ornithology  ; 

1.  A  stork,  a  member  of  the 
family  C  icon  i  idee. 

"  The  aomer  foul  that  is  clepid 
cynmi/e."  —  Wycliffe-  Jeremiah 
viii.  7. 

2.  A  genus  of   \V  a  d  i  n  g 
Birds,  the  typical  one  of  the 
sub-family  Ciconiinse.  It  be- 
longs to  the  family  Ardeidae 
(Herons).    The  species  have 
long  conical  bills,  long  legs, 
with  the  three   toes,  which 
point  forward,  united  by  a 
membrane  as  far  as  the  first 
joint,  the  hinder  toe  on  the 
same  level.    The  wings  are 
of    moderate    length,    the 

third,  fourth  and  fifth  quills  largest,  the  second 
a  little  shorter,  and  the  first  a  little  shorter  still. 
[STORK.] 

*cl-c6  -nl-an,  a.    [Lat.  ctconi(a),  and  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -an.]    Consisting  of  or  pertaining  to  storks. 
"  But  when  his  evening  wheels  o'erhung  the  main, 
Then  conquest  crown'd  the  fierce  Cicontan  train." 
Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  ix.,  1.  67,  68. 

$I-c6-nI  -I-dss,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  ciconta,  and  fom. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith.  :  A  family  of  Wading  Birds,  containing 
the  Storks,  Ac.  More  generally,  however,  it  is 
reduced  to  a  sub-family.  [CICONIIN.S.] 

Cl-c6-nI-I'-n»,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  ciconia,  and  fern.  pi. 
suff.  -mce.] 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Wading  Birds,  family 
Ardeidae.  [CICONIA.] 

t$Ic  -6-ry',  a.    [CHICORY.] 

^[  Wild  cicory  :  Cichorium  Intybus. 

*9lc'-u.-rate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  cicuratus,  pa.  par.  of 
cicuro=to  tame;  cicur=  tame,  gentle.]  To  tame,  to 
soften  the  character  of. 

*9lc-u-ra  -tlon,  s.  [CICURATE.]  The  act  of 
taming  or  softening  in  character. 

"This  holds  not  only  in  domestic  and  mansuete  birds, 
for  then  it  might  be  the  effect  of  ciottration  or  institu- 
tion; but  in  the  wild.*'  —  Ray.  On  the  Creation. 


cigar-steamer 


•  if M.  \    The  conduct  of  a  cicisbeo ;  the  practice  of 
gling  after  married  women.    [Usually  applied 
to  a  single  gallant  addicted  to  this  conduct,  and 


generally  in  a  spiteful  and  contemptuous  sense, 
especially  by  marriageable  single  women  whose 
charms  he  ignores.] 

9l-9ls -bg-6,  n.    [Ital.   InFr.  ciciebfe,  siaisbfe.] 

1.  Lit.:  A  term  applied  in  Italy  to  a  professed 
admirer  of  a  married  woman;  a  dangler  about 
women. 

t2.  Fig. :  A  knot  of  ribbon  attached  to  a  sword- 
hilt,  gun,  &c. 

*9lc  -la  toun,  *9lc-la-tun,  *sic  la-toun,  s.  [O. 
Fr.  ciglaton :  Sp.  ciclatm.] 

1.  A  sort  of  stuff,  made  sometimes  of  silk,  some- 
times of  cloth  of  gold  embroidered. 

"Therwas  mony  gonfanoun. 
Of  gold,  sendel  and  aiclatoun." 

Alitaunder,  1,963. 

2.  A  cloak  or  garment  made  of  such  material. 


(Eng.),s.  [Lat.cicuia 
=  the  hemlock  given  as  poison:  Sp.,  Port.,  Altai. 
cicuta;  Prov.  ciguda;  Fr.  ciguS.] 

1.  Bot.  .*    The   Water-  hemlock,   or  Cowbane.      A 
genus  of  plants,  order  Umbelliferee.    It  has  com- 
pound umoels  with  many  rays;  few  or  no  bracts, 
but  many  small  bracteoles.    The  flowers  are  white, 
the  fruit  orbicular,  or  broadly  ovoid,,  with  solitary 
vittae  in  the  interstices  of  the  ridges.    The  leaves 
are  pinnate   or   decompound.     Cicuta   maculata, 
which  has  doubly  serrate  lanceolate  leaflets,  is  a 
tall  plant  of  three  or  four  feet  high,  found  by  road- 
sides or  the  margins  of  lakes  in  this  country.    It  is 
a  deadly  poison.    It  may  bo  the  kOneion  (Hemlock) 
of  the  Greeks,  which   Socrates   and   others   con- 
demned to  death  were   required  to  drink.    It  is 
used  in  medicine  as  a  narcotic  and  sedative,  being 
employed  more  especially  in  neuralgia  and  kindred 
affections. 

2.  The  name  for  a  shepherd's  pipe  made  of  the 
hollow  stalks  of  hemlock.     (Buchanan.) 

clc'-u.-tlne,  s.  [Lat.  cicuta,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ine 
(CVwm.).] 

Chem.  :  An  alkaloid  supposed  to  exist  in  Water- 
hemlock,  Cicuta  virosa. 
9id,  s.    [Arab.  seid=lord.] 

1.  An  Arabian  name  for  a  chief  or  commander; 
applied  specially  in  Spanish  literature  to  Ruy  Diaz, 
Count  of  Bivar,  the  celebrated  champion  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  eleventh  century. 
.     "  The  helmet  was  down  o'er  the  face  of  the  dead, 
But  his  steed  went  prond,  by  a  warrior  led, 
For  h«  knew  that  the  C/d  wan  there." 

Hi'tntinit:  The  Cid's  Fititernl  Procession. 

'1.  The  name  of  a  Spanish  epic  poem,  celebrating 
the  exploits  of  Ruy  IMaz. 

gl-dar  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.  cidaris  (q.  v.), 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -trfce.] 

ZttQt.:  A  family  of  radiated  animals,  containing 
what  are  termed  Sea-eggs.  The  body  is  siib^lohu.-i'. 
and  covered  with  long  spines. 

9ld  -ar-Is,  s.  [Lat.,  a  turban  or  miter;  Gr.  kid- 
aros,  kitaris  =  a  cap  of  state  worn  by  the  Persian 
kings;  Heb.  kether—  a  Persian  diadem,  Esther  i.  11, 
ii.  17,  vi.  8  ;  kathar—io  surround.] 

1.  Jew.  Antiq.  :  A  name  given  to  the  miter  of  the 
Jewish  high-priests. 

2.  Zoology: 

(1)  A  genus  of  Echini  of  hemispherical  form,  so 
called  from  their  supposed  resemblance  to  this  cap 


of  state.  Also  known  as  sea-urchins,  sea-!i''«liri'- 
hogs,  &c.  They  abound  on  the  coasts  of  the  North 
Atlantic. 

(2)  A  genus  of  the  Senectinw  or  Snake-shells. 
They  arc  pearlaceous,  turbinate,  generally  smooth, 
with  a  round,  not  oblique  aperture. 

3.  Palceont.:  Cidaris  ranges  from  the  Trias  TO 
recent  times. 

*$Id'-ar-Ite,  s.    [Eng.  ci'darO'*),  and  suff.  -ite.] 

Paloeont.:  A  fossil  specimenof  the  genus  Cidaris  ; 
a  fossil  resembling  Cidaris.  The  genus  Cidaris. 
occurs  in  the  secondary  strata.  C,  ftorigemnm  ir- 
a  characteristic  fossil  of  the  Coral  rag. 

9l'-d5r,  *9y-der,  *9y-ser,  *sy-dir,  *si-dir,  *.  & 
a.  [Lat.  sice  raj  Gr.  sikera,  from  Heb.  shekar— 
strong  drink;  Fr.  cidre;  Sp.  sidra;  Port,  cidra."] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Strong  drink ;  liquor  made  of  the  juice  of  any 
fruit  pressed. 

"  He  schal  not  drynke  wyn  and  8ydtr."  —  W'ycliff'-: 
Luke  L  15. 

" .  »  .  a  kind  of  cider  made  of  a  fruit  of  that  coun- 
try .  .  ."— Bacon. 

2.  A  liquor  made  from  the  juice  of  apples  ex- 
pressed and  fermented. 

"  A  flask  of  cider  from  his  father's  vats 
Prime,  which  I  knew;  and  so  we  sat  and  eat." 

Tennyson:  Audlcy  Court. 

H  To  make  good  cider  the  apples  should  bo  quite 
ripe,  as  the  amount  of  sugar  in  ripe  apples  is  ll'O, 
in  unripe  apples  4'9,  in  over-ripe  apples  7'95.  The 
fermentation  should  proceed  slowly.  The  strongest 
cider  contains,  in  100  volumes,  9'87  volumes  of  alco- 
hol of  92  per  cent.,  the  weakest  5*21  volumes. 

B.  As  adj.:  Productive  of  cider ;  producing  cider. 
"  Worcester,  the  queen  of  the  cider  land,  had  but  eight 

thousand."— MacauUty:  Mist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

cider- brandy,  s.  A  kind  of  brandy  distilled 
from  cider;  an  English  name  for  the  peculiarly 
American  product,  Apple-brandy. 

Cider-mill,  s.  A  mill  in  which  apples  are  ground 
into  pulp  for  the  purpose  of  making  cider. 

elder-press,  s.  A  press  in  which  the  juice  is 
expressed  from  the  apples  after  they  have  been 
ground  into  pulp. 

elder -Vinegar,  *.  Vinegar  made  by  the  fermen- 
tation of  cider. 

$Id'-Sr-age  (age  as  Ig),  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot.:  A  plant,  Polygonum  Hydropipcr. 

*cl  -dSr-Jst,  a.  [Eng.  cider;  -iaf,]  One  who- 
makes  cider. 

"  When  the  clderi&ttt  have  taken  care  for  the  best  fruit, 
and  ordered  them  after  the  best  manner  they  could,  yet 
hath  their  cider  generally  proved  pale,  sharp  and  ill 
tasted ."— Xort  inter. 

t9l-dSr-kIn,  s.  [Eng.  cider;  dimin.  suff.  -kin 
(q,  v.).]  An  inferior  kind  of  cider  made  by  adding 
water  to  the  crushed  mass  of  apples  remaining  after 
the  juice  has  been  pressed  out  in  the  manufacture 
of  cider. 

ci-devant  (pron.  9e'-dev-on),  «.  or  adv.  [Fr.= 
hitherto,  formerly ;  from  Lat.  /u'cce=here,  and  de  ab 
anfc=downor  of  from  before.]  Former,  previous. 

*9l-5r  ge,  *cerge,  *serge,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  cereus 
=waxen,  cera=wax.]  A  wax  caudle  used  ia  the 
worship  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

"  That  beren  in  heven  her  ciergis  clere." 

The  Jtomaunt  of  the  Ruse,  6,350. 

C,I-gar',  *se^gar, «.  &  a.  [Fr.ctVmre;  Sp.  cigarro; 
originally  a  kind  of  tobacco  in  the  island  of  Cuba. 

A.  Assubst.:  A  small  roll  of  tobacco  permeable 
to  the  air  and  used  for  smoking. 

"The  fermented  leaves  heinp  next  stripped  of  tlieir 
middle  ribs  by  the  hands  of  children,  are  sorted  anew. 
and  the  large  ones  are  set  apart  for  making  rip"'--."  >'>••- 
Diet,  of  Arts,  <tc, 

B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compound?.) 

If  Obvious  comiKmuds :  Cigar-boj.',  riyar-hnhhr, 
&c. 

Cigar-bundler,  «.  A  machine  for  placing  cigar* 
in  bundles  that  they  may  be  tied  together.  It  con- 
sist-^ of  a  clamping-press  having  jaws  of  such  s=hap'' 
and  Capacity  a*  the  alee  of  the  cigar  ami  thn  num- 
ber desired  in  a  bundle  may  warrant. 

cigar-lighter,  s.  A  device  for  lighting  cigars. 
It  usually  consists  of  a  litJlo  pas-jet  Boapend&d by 
an  elastic  tube. 

Cigar-machine,  *.  A  machine  for  making  fillers 
of  cigars  and  wrapping  them. 

cigar-press,  s.  A  press  having  a  motion  in  two 
directions,  one  to  compress  the  cigars  in  their  rows, 
and  the  other  to  press  them  vertically. 

cigar- steamer,  «.   A  peculiar  form   of  craft, 
shaped  like  a  spimlle.  and  constructed  by  Winans, 
of  Baltimore.    The  tir^t  was  built,  in  Baltimore 
length  *i35  feet,    diameter    16   feet ;  the  second  in 


ftte,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     we"t,     here,     camel,     hSr,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p6t, 
•r,     w"6re,     wplf,     w6rk,     who,     sftn;     mate,     cfcb,     ctire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      32,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


cigarette 

St.  Petersburg— length  70  feet,  diameter  0  feet ;  tho 
third  iu  Havre— length  72  feet,  diameter  0  feet ;  the 
fourth  in  Isle  of  Dogs— length  256  feet,  diameter  16 
feet.  The  propeller  of  the  first  was  placed  around 
the  middle  of  the  vessel;  the  second  had  a  propeller 
beneath  her  bottom ;  the  third  is  fitted  for  trying 
propellers  in  various  positions;  and  the  fourth  lias 
a  propeller  at  each  end. 

9lg-ar-et  te,  s.  [A  dimin.  of  Fr.  cigare.]  A 
small  cigar ;  more  generally,  a  small  quantity  of  fine 
tobacco  rolled  in  paper  and  used  for  smoking. 

"We  shall  celebrate  our  reconciliation  in  a  cigarette." 
—Black:  JV/jirfss  ,,f  Thule,  ch.  x. 

Cigarette-filler,  s.  A  little  implement  for  intro- 
ducing the  finely-cut  tobacco  into  the  paper 
envelope.  It  has  two  forms :  a  tube  and  a  wrapper. 
(Knight.) 

cigarette-machine,  s.  A  machine  used  in  the 
production  of  cigarettes.  Adorno's  cigarette-ma- 
chine uses  an  endless  roll  of  paper.  It  cuts,  wraps, 
and  folds  the  paper  around  a  regulated  quantity  of 
tobacco,  which  is  supplied  at  one  end  of  the  ma- 
chine, while  the  finished  cigarettes  emerge  at  the 
other  end.  (Knight.) 

Qll'-er-^,  s.  [From  ciliary  (q.  v.)i  from  the 
resemblance  to  the  hair  of  the  eyelid  or  oycla>hes.  j 

Arch.:  The  drapery  or  foliage  carved  on  the 
heads  of  columns,  in  Moorish  or  Spanish  archi- 
tecture. 

9ll'-l-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  nom.  pi,  of  cilium=  an  eye- 
lash.] 

1.  Anat.:  Hair-like  processes  of  extreme  doliracy 
of  structure  and  minuteness  of  size.    They  are  from 
riAro  to  Tsiuo  of  an  inch  in  length.  They  are  arranged 
in  rows,  and  are  affixed  by  their  bases  to  the  epithe- 
lium which  covers  the  surface  on  which  they  play. 
(Todd  <&  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat..  vol.   i.,  ch.  2, 
p.  61.) 

2.  Bot. :  Long  hairs,  like  eyelashes,  situated  upon 
the  margins  of  leaves,  &c. 

"Isolated  cells,  as  spores  of  sea-weed,  occasionally  have 
free  filaments,  or  cilia,  developed  upon  their  surface."— 
Balfour:  Botany,  pt.  i.,  g  7. 

3.  Zool.:  Hair-like  filaments,  which  project  from 
animal  membranes,  and  are  endowed  with  quick 
vibratilo  motion,  as  in  the  infusoria,  polypi  and 
sponges. 

5!!  -I-ar-jf,  a.  [Fr.  ciliaire,  from  Lat.  cilium—an 
eyelash.] 

1.  Anat.:  Belonging  to  the  eyelashes. 

2.  Zo&l.  tf-Bot.:  Pertaining  to  the  cilia  in  plants 
and  animals. 

ciliary  arteries,  *.  pi. 

Anat.:  The  arteries  supplying  various  parts  of 
the  eye  with  blood.  They  are  divisible  into  three 
sets,  the  short,  the  long,  and  the  anterior  ciliary 
arteries.  (Quain.) 

ciliary  ganglion,  s.  The  same  as  the  ophthal- 
mic or  lenticular  ganglion.  (Quain.) 

ciliary  ligament,  s. 

.\)i"f.:  The  circular  portion  dividing  the  choroid 
membrane  from  the  iris,  and  adhering  to  the  .scle- 
rotic coat.  [CHOROID.] 

Ciliary  motion,  s.  A  motion  of  cilia  or  any  part 
of  any  organism  possessing  them.  In  animals  they 
move  like  a  field  of  grain  agitated  by  the  wind. 
Ciliary  motion  exists  in  man  in  various  parts,  as  for 
instance  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal 
cavil  ir-,  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  lachrymal  sac 
and  canal,  on  the  membrane  of  the  larynx,  trachea, 
and  bronchial  tubes.  (Todd  &  Bowman:  Physiol. 
An'-t.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  J,  p.  64.) 

"  The  terms  vibratory  motion  ami  i-iliuru  mntinn  have 
been  employed  to  express  the  appearance  produced  by 
the  moving  cilia;  the  latter  is  here  preferred,  but  it  is 
used  to  express  the  whole  phenomenon,  as  well  as  the  mere 
motion  of  the  cilia." — Dr.  >7i«fj»-,  in  Tmltr.<  t  'vr/<v'"''''"  "/ 
Anat.  ami  /'A //.•*/<./. 

ciliary  muscle,  s. 

Anat.:  A  muscle  attached  to  the  choroid  of  the 
eye. 
ciliary  nerves,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  Two  or  three  nerves  situated  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  optic  nerve.  Their  full  appellation  is 

Lonij  cifnifif  ,i<  rt-fx.     (^ntiiit.f 

ciliary  processes,  s.  pi. 

Aunt.:  White  folds  at  tin-  in;ir^in  of  thouvoa  in 
the  eye,  and  proceeding  from  it  to  the  crystalline 
lens. 

"  The.-/J/"ri/;"''»<v>s>vs,  or  rather  the  ligaments,  observed 
in  the  inside  of  the  sclerotic  tunicles  of  the  eye,  do  serve 
instead  of  a  muscle,  by  the  contraction,  to  alter  the  figure 
of  the  eye."—  Run:  On  the  Creatiun. 

ciliary  zone,  s. 

Anat.:  \  term  for    the  appearance    which    the 

Eigment  between  the  ciliary  processes  leaves  on  the 
yaloid  membrane,  like  the  disk  of  a  flower;  also 
called  Corona  ciliari*. 
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9ll-I-a'-tal  *. pi.  [Lat.  ci!i'(um)  =  an  eyelash, and 
nent.  pi.  adj.  fluff.  -rtYa.] 

Zool. :  An  order  of  Infusoria,  having  cilia  growing 
on  the  margins  of  certain  organs.  These  cilia  are 
vibratile,  and  are  designed  either  for  locomotion  or 
to  aid  tho^  animal  in  obtaining  its  appropriate  food. 
Genera,  Vorticella,  Vaginicola,  &c. 


Sll'-I-ate,  ell -I-a-ted,  a.  [Lat,  cili(um)  =  au 
eyelash,  and  Rug.  snff,  -ate,  •cited.'}  Furnished  with 
cilia  or  fine  hair.  Used — 

1.  Hot.:  Of  ,1  leaf  with  parallel  filaments  or 
bristles,  resembling  fine  hairs. 

~.  Anat.:  Of  a  surface  covered  with  filaments. 

"But  a  ciliated  surface  is  not  affected  at  all  in  its  move- 
ments."—Torfd  <fr  Bowman  Phufii.il.  Au«t.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ii., 
p.  68. 

3.  Zool.:  Provided  with  vibratile  cilia.    (Oicen.) 

Sll-I-a'-to",  in  compos.  [Mod.  Lat.  ciliaf(iw), 
with  o  connective.]  Having  cilia. 

ciliato-dentate,  a. 

Hot.:  Having  teeth,  and  those  ciliated. 

ciliato-serrate,  a, 

lint.:  Having  serrations,  each  of  which  termi- 
nates in  a  hair. 

'jll'-Ice,  8.  [Fr.  cilice:  Lat.  r//*r/u»i—  a  hair- 
cloth, probably  so  called  from  Cilicia,  whence  they 
principally  came.]  Hair-cloth. 

"  We  have  heard  so  much  ol  monks  .  .  .  with  their 
shaven  crowns,  hair  cilices^  and  vows  of  poverty.'' — 
Cnrtulr:  l\tnt  and  Present,  bk.  ii.,  c.  1. 

*C.1-1I  -el-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  cilice.']  A  garment  of 
camel's  hair,  that  is,  made  of  some  texture  of  that 

hair. 

"A  coarse  garment,  a  cilfcioiis  or  sackcloth  habit.'* — 
Brvwue:  Vulgar  Errors. 

911-I-eT-la,  s.  [Lat.  dli(a)  =  fine  hair,  and 
dimin.  suff.  -eUa.] 

Entom.:  A  fringe.    (McNicolL) 

9ll-I-If-5r-»,  8.  pi.  [Lat.  ciZm=eyelashes;  i 
connective,  and/ero=to  bear.] 

Zool.:  Do  Blamville's  name  for  a  section  of  his 
Microzoaria,  now  called  Infusoria. 

cH'-I-I-form,  a.  [Lat.  ei7/a=fine  hair,  and/orma 
=form.]  Having  the  form  of  cilia,  very  fine  or 
slender.  Especially  applied  to  the  teeth  of  certain 
fishes,  as  of  the  perch,  when  very  numerous  and  all 
equally  tine. 

cll-I-fc-brach-I-a  -ta,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  ctZfa=eye- 
lashes,  and  brachiata,  pi.  of  fcror/tmY«s= having 
branches  like  arms.] 

Zo6l. :  The  class  of  Polypes  in  which  the  arms  are 
provided  with  vibratile  cilia.  (Owen.)  The  same 
as  BRYOZOA  (q.  v.). 

$Il-I-6-brach'-I-ate,  a.  [Lat.  c/Ha  =  fiiin  hair; 
fer«r/i./i«H=the  arm,  and  Eng.  adj,  suff.  -<tte.l 

Physiol.:  Having  the  arms  furnished  with  cilia, 
as  in  Polyzoa. 

9ll-!-o-gra  -da,  9ll-I-6-gra  -dl,  s.  pi.    [CILIO- 

GRADE.] 

Zo6l. .  A  tribe  of  Acalephans  or  Sea-nettles,  com- 
prehending such  species  as  swim  by  means  of  cilia. 
The  name  was  first  given  by  Do  Blainville.  The 
tribo  contains  the  genera  Beroc,  Cydippe,  &c.' 

$ir-I-ft-gr&de,  o.  &s.  [Fr.riZfo0r<ufe,  from  Lat. 
ci/ia=fine  hair,  and  gradior=to  step.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  the  power  of  motion  by  means 
of  the  cilia,  as  the  Medusce  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  An  animal  belonging  to  the  order 
Ciliograda  (Owen,  etc.).  synonymous  with  Cteuo- 
phora,  an  order  of  Actiuozoa  (Xicholson).     [CTEX- 
OPHOKA.] 

9111,8.     [SILL.] 

Arch. :  The  timber  or  stone  at  the  foot  of  a  door, 
&o< 

*  (w'rinind-cills  are  the  timbers  on  the  ground 
which  support  the  posts  and  superstructure  of  a 
timber  building.  The  name  of  cill  is  also  given  to 
the  bottom  pieces  which  support  quarter  and  truss 
partitions,  ((,'ivilt.) 

9ll'-16,  9U-16>'-glB,  s.  [Lat.  ci1t'uin~i\n  eyelash, 
and  suff.  -osis  (Med.).] 

Med.:  A  spasmodic  trembling  of  the  upper  eyelid. 

pills,  R.  pi.  [('ILL.]  A  naval  term  applied  to 
horizontal  pieces  of  timber  to  ports  or  scuttles. 
Generally  pronounced  by  sailors  sef/,  as  port-sell. 

9l-ma,  s.    [Gr.  kyma=&  wave.]    [CYMA.] 

Arch.:  A  molding,  taking  its  name  from  iN  con- 
tour resembling  that  of  a  wave,  being  hollow  in  its 
upper  part,  and  swelling  below.  Of  this  molding- 
there  are  two  sorts,  the  cinKt  (or  ct/m<i\  jv(7</,  just 
described,  and  thocima  reversa,  wherein  the  upper 
part  swells  and  the  lower  is  hollow.  By  the  work- 
men these  are  called  ogees  (q.  v.).  (Gicilt.) 

9lm  -ar,  s.    [('HIMERE.  SI.MAR.] 


Cimmerian 

*9lm-bal  (1),  s.    [Ital.  ciambella.]    A  kind  of 
confectionery  or  cake. 
*9*m  -bal  (2),  *clm'-bale,  «.    [CTMBAL.] 
9lm'-bex,  s.     [Cf.  (ir.  A-//« /;/.<•  — a  miser.] 
Entom. :  A  genus  of  hymenop  tennis  insects,  fam- 
ily Tenthredinidflp.     Cimbe.c  Griffinii  is  about  an 
inch  long.    It  is  reddish-brown,  with  a  yellow  abdo- 
men. 

9lm'-bl-a,  *.    [<ir.  kymbinn=(i)  a  small  cup,  (2) 
see  def.,  dimin.  of  k^mbc=  the  hollow  of  a  vessel. J 
Arch. :  A  fillet  string,  list,  or  cornice, 
Qlm-brl-an,  a.  &s.    [Lat.  Cimbria.] 

A.  Aandj.:  Cimbric ;  pertaining  to  Cimbria. 
"The  event  commonly  called  the   'Cimbn'nn  Delude' 

is  supposed  to  have  happened  about  three  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era/'—  Lyell.  Principles  of  teulogy, 
ch.  xxi. 

B.  As  sitbst. :  A  native  of  Cimbria. 
CIm  -brlC,  a.  <fc  s.    [Lat.  Cimbricus.] 

A.  As  adj.:   Pertaining  to  the  Cimbri,  an  ancient 
tribe  inhabiting  Northern  Germany,  and  the  Cher- 
sonese now  called  Jutland. 

*'  On  helm  and  harneRa  ring**  the  Saxon  hammer, 
Through  {.'imbriv  forest  roars  the  Noraeman'a  song." 
Longfellow:  The  Arsenal  at  Springfield. 

B.  Assubst.:   One  of  the  tribe  of  the  Cimbri;  a 
Cimbriau. 

*Clm-e'r-i-arch,  s.  [Lat.  cimeliarcha;  Gr. 
cheimcliarchcs='d  treasurer:  cheimelion=*  treas- 
ury, and  archos—a  leader,  a  chief.] 

1.  Eccles.:  A  superintendent  or  keeper  of  plate 
and  other  valuable  things  belonging  to  a  church. 

2.  Arch.:  A  name  given  to  the  apartment  where 
the   plate   and  vestments  are  kept   in   churches. 
(GwtT?.) 

91    mex,  8.    [Lat.  cimex  (genit.  e/nu'cis)  =  a  bug.] 

*1.  Or d.  Lang.-.  A  bug. 

2.  Entom.;  A  genus  of  hemipterous  insects,  tho 
typical  one  of  the  family  Cimicidae.  Cimex  lectu- 
larats  is  the  Bed-bug.  [Buo.]  There  are  analogous 
species  parasitic  on  pigeons,  swallows,  and  bats. 

9im-lc'-lc,  a.  [Lat.  eimex  (genit.  cimicis)  =  a 
bug.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  cimex  or  bug. 

cimicic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  Oir,H^«O2,  a  yellow  crystallizable  acid, 
having  a  rancid  odor,  extracted  by  alcohol  and 
ether  from  a  kind  of  bug  (Rhaphigaster  puncti- 

pennis). 

9im-I'"9i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cimex  (genit.  cimicw), 
and  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. ;  A  family  of  hemipterous  insects,  of  which 
Cimex  is  the  type.  It  is  of  the  tribe  Geocores  (Land- 
bugs).  They  have  a  short  rostrum  consisting  of  two 
or  three  joints  only,  depressed  bodies,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  typical  genus  Cimex,  wings. 
British  genera,  Cimex,  Aneurus,  Aradus,  Agramma, 
Tingis,  and  Dictyonota. 

$Im-Ig-I-fU'-ga,  s.  [Lat.  cimex  (genit.  cimicis)  = 
a  bug,  and  /u(/o=to  drive  away.  So  named  because 
in  Siberia  one  of  the  species  is  used  to  drive  away 
bugs  and  similar  insects.] 

Bot . :  A  genus  of  perennial  herbs,  with  racemes  of 
whitish  flowers,  and  drastic  poisonous  roots.  Order, 
Ranunculacesp.  One  of  the  best-known  species,  is 
Cimicifuya  fcpfida,  the  "Stinking  Snake-root,"  or 
Bug-wort.  It  is  found  in  tho  Carpathian  Mountains, 
in  Siberia,  and  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America. 
C.  serpentttriit,  formerly  called  Actcea  racemoso,  is 
the  Black  Snake-root  of  this  country,  supposed  to 
be  an  antidote  to  the  venom  of  serpents. 

flm'-X-glne,  a.  [Lat.  cimex  (genit.  cimicis),  and 
Eng.  suff. -cue.]  Smelling  of  bugs. 

9lm  -I-tSr,  *9lnr-e-t5r,  scjfm  -I-tar,  *sc?m  -I- 
t§r,  x.  \Yr.ciineterre;  Sp.  &  Port.  cimetarr»,  Ital. 
^•iniUnrrn,  from  Biscayau  cimetarra —\vit\\  a  sharp 
edge;  or  corrupted  from  Per.  schimachir  (JW"«/m).J 
A  snort  curved  sword  with  a  convex  edge,  used  by 
the  Persians  and  Turks. 

14  Our  armors  now  may  rust,  our  idle  «<•?/»/;  /iVcs 
Hang  by  our  sides  for  ornament,  not  use." 

Drydtn.  J)»m  SclxintUin,  i.  2. 

gim-mer  -I-a,  s.  [Lat.  Cimmerius.  \  The  country 
or  district  inhabited  by  tho  Cimmerians. 

"The  dusky  nation  of  Cfmmeria  dwells." 

f'u),,';    II., HUT'S   thlt/HHty,  xi.  16. 

<?Im  mer  -I-an,   a.     [Lat.  Ciinmeriusy  from  Gr. 

kitinit'  riua. } 

1.  Lit.:  Pertaining  to  the Cimerii,  a  fabulous  race 
stated  by  Homer  to  have  lived  "  beyond  the  ocean 
itraam/   and  in  later  ages  said  to  have  lived  in  very 
ancient  timofc  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese  (now  called 
the  Crimea),  in  a  state  of  perpetual  d:irkiie>-;. 

2.  Fiff..    Without  any  light ;   intensely  and  pro- 
foundly dark. 

"  Let  Cimmerian  darkness  be  my  only  habitation." 

Fitlney:  Arcadia,  bk.  3. 


b6il,     b6y;     pout,    jdwl;     cat,     96!!,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     grem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,        tian  =  shan=     -tion,     -sion  =  shiin;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      deL 


cimolite 

9lm'-6l-!te,  s.  [Fr,  cimolite,  from  Gr.  kimOlia  = 
Cimoliau  earth,  from  Kinioloal  Lat.  Cimolus,  an 
island  of  the  Cyclades,  distinguished  for  its  chalky 
soil,  now  Cimoli  or  Argentiera.J 

Min.:  A  light  gray,  white,  or  reddish  silicate  of 
alumina, occurring  sometimes  massive,  or  of  a  slaty 
texture.  It  is  very  soft.  Specific  gravity,  2"1S-2'3U. 
Composition:  Silica,  62'3(H>5-93;  alumina,  20*97- 
24'23;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  0-1 '25;  water,  9'31-12'34. 
It  occurs  at  Argentiera  ;  also  at  Nagnore,  Central 
India,  and  in  Mime  parts  of  Russia.  (Dana.)  The 
Nagpore  specimen!  have  been  called  also  Hunteyite 
(q.  v.). 

Ol~mM-0r'-&I*,  *.  [Gr.  JH«02ia»Gimcdlan  earth 
[CiMonTEj,  and  or>us=a  bird.] 

Palantut.:  A  fossil  natatorial  bird  found  in  the 
Cretaceous  rocks  of  Europe.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  allied  to  the  Albatross. 

cin-clli-in§r-6ir-lc,  a.  [From  Eng.  cincho(nu) 
(q.  \.) ;  Gr.  niero*=&  part,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ic.] 

clnchomeronic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  l\iHsN;>pe.  An  acid  formed  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  on  cinchoninic  acid.  It  is  easily  sol- 
uble in  dilute  nitric  acid.  Its  calcium  salt  yields 
by  dry  distillation  pyridine  CsHsN". 

cln  Ch6  -n$,,  «.  [Said  to  have  been  named  in 
honor  of  the  Countess  de  Chinchon,  vice-queen  of 
Peru,  who  was 
cured  of  a  fever, 
in  1638,  by  the  use 
of  this  remedy.] 

1.  Bot.:  A  genus 
of  trees  found  ex- 
clusively on  the 
Andes    in   Peru, 
and  ad j  acen t 
countries,  and 
recently   intro- 
duced into  India, 
producing    a 
medicinal    bark 
of  great  value 
known  as  Peru- 
vian   bark,   Jes- 
uit's   bark,    &c. 
The    Jesuits   in- 
troduced it  into 

Europe.   There  Cinchona. 

are  many  species    1.  Plant.  2.  Bad.  3.  Flower.  4.  Fruit. 

of  the  Kenu^. 

2.  Med.:  The  bark  procured  from  the  Cinchona- 
trees. 

cinchona  bark.  s. 

Pharm.:  The  barks  of  several  species  of  Cincho- 
naerif  are  used  in  medicine,  or  for  the  extraction  of 
the  alkaloids,  quinine,  cinchouine,  &c.,  which  they 
contain*  The  following  are  the  most  important : 
Chinchonce  flava  Cortext  Yellow  Chinchona  Bark, 
which  occurs  as  quills  covered  with  a  brown  epi- 
dermis, mottled  with  whitish  yellow  lichens,  and 
also  in  flat  cinnamon-colored  pieces.  They  break 
with  a  fibrous  fracture  and  the  escape  of  a  powder. 
Yellow  bark  is  rich  in  quinine,  and  1UO  grains  should 
yield  not  less  than  two  grains  of  alkaloid.  It  is 
derived  from  C.  Calisaya,  which  grows  in  the 
peculiar  cloudy  regions  of  the  Andes.  C.  pallidce 
Cortex,  Pale  Chinchona  Bark,  from  C.  condaminea. 
It  occurs  always  in  quills,  covered  with  crustaceous 
lichens.  Its  fracture  is  short  and  not  fibrous.  It 
contains  chiefly  cinchonine.  Two  hundred  grains 
of  the  bark  yield  about  one  grain  of  alkaloid.  C. 
rubrcB  Cortex,  Red  Cinchona  Bark.  The  bark  of 
C.  succirubra.  This  species  appears  to  thrive  in 
India.  It  occurs  in  flattened,  rough-fibrous,  dark- 
brown  red  pieces,  which  are  covered  with  a  brown- 
red  epidermis.  It,  breaks  with  a  red  fibrous 
fracture.  It  contains  about  equal  quantities  of 
cinchonine  and  quinine,  and  100  grains  of  the  pow- 
dered bark  should  yield  not  less  than  one  and  one- 
half  grains  of  alkaloid.  The  yellow  bark  is  used  in 
the  form  of  decoction,  extract,  infusion,  and  tinc- 
ture. The  pale  bark  is  contained  in  TincturaCin- 
cttonce  Compoififa  and  in  .Vu'f  t*m  Ferri  Aromatica. 
The  cinchona  barks  contain,  besides  the  alkaloids, 
also  certain  acids  having  astringent  properties,  anil 
are  valuable  as  tonics  in  cases  of  great  debility. 
(GOfrocTf  Mat.  Medica.)  For  properties  of  the 
alkaloids  see  QUININE  and  CINCHONINE.  Cinchona 
barks  rich  in  quinine  generally  contain  much  lime, 
and  their  solutions  are  precipitated  by  sodium  sul- 
phate. Cinchona  barks  are  examined  as  follows- 
100  grains  of  t  ho  yellow  bark  are  reduced  to  powder, 
and  ar«  thoroughly  exhausted  by  boiling,  macera- 
tion, and  percolation,  with  water  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  coloring  matter  is  precipi- 
tated from  the  liquid  by  adding  plumbic  acetate,  tin- 
solution  being  kept  acid.  It  is  then  filtered,  and  to 
the  filtrate  caustic  potash  is  added  till  the  precipi- 
tate first  formed  by  it  is  redissolved.  This  solution 
is  then  shaken  with  successive  quantities  of  other, 
till  a  drop  of  the  ether  evaporated  todnrpeM  leaves 
no  residue.  The  ether  solutions  are  then  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  and  the  residue  of  alkaloids  is 
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weighed.  In  testing  the  pale  and  red  barks  use 
chloroform  instead  of  ether.  When  a  bark  contain- 
ing quinine  or  cinchonine  is  heated  in  a  test-tube  a 
characteristic  red  vapor  is  given  off,  condensing  to 
a  carmine  red  liquid.  It  is  also  called  J  esuit's  bark 
and  Peruvian  bark. 

cinchona  bases,  s,  pi. 

Chem.:  Alkaloids  contained  in  Cinchona  bark. 
These  can  be  separated  from  each  other  by  adding 
ether,  which  dissolves  the  quinine  and  amorphous 
alkaloid,  evaporating  ana  dissolving  in  proof 
spirit  acidulated  with  one-twentieth  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  adding  alcoholic  iodine,  which  precipi- 
tates the  quinine  as  iodo-sulphate,  which  is  dried 
at  100%  One  part  equals  0'565  of  quinine.  To  the 
liquid  sulphurous  acid  is  added,  neutralized  with 
caustic  soda,  and  the  alcohol  expelled  by  evaporat- 
ing on  a  water  bath  ;  on  adding  excess  of  soda  the 
amorphous  alkaloid  is  precipitated.  The  part 
insoluble  in  ether  is  dissolved  in  40  parts  of  water 
and  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  being 
faintly  alkaline.  A  solution  of  Rochelle  salt 
KNaCiHjOj  is  then  added,  and  it  is  allowed  to 
stand  for  twelve  hours.  The  cinchonidine  is  precip- 
itated as  tartarate,  which  is  dried  at  100%  and  one 
part  represents  0'804  of  cinchonidine.  To  the  filtrate 
iodide  of  potassium  is  added,  which  precipitates 
quiuidine  as  hydroidide.  One  part  dried  at  100' 
equals  0'718  of  quinidine.  To  the  filtrate  caustic 
soda  is  added,  which  precipitates  the  cinchonine, 
which  is  dried  at  100%  (See  Watts:  Diet,  of  Chem.) 

cln-ch&n-a  -cg-ffi,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cinchon(a), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.l 

Hot. :  A  large  order  of  plants  belonging  to  an  alli- 
ance called  after  it,  Cinchonales.  The  calyx,  which 
is  simple,  is  superior,  as  is  the  corolla,  which  is 
tubular  and  of  regular  form.  The  stamens,  which 
are  definite  in  number,  arise  from  the  corolla  all  on 
the  same  line  and  alternate  with  its  segments;  the 
anthers  are  straight,  bursting  longitudinally.  The 
ovary  is  inferior,  usually  two-celled,  with  few  or 
many  seeds;  the  fruit  splitting  into  two  cocci,  or 
indehiscent  and  dry,  or  succulent.  The  leaves, 
which  are  simple,  are  opposite  or  verticillate,  with 
interDetiolar  stipules;  this  last  character  distin- 
guishiugthem  from  theGaliacea?,to  which  they  are 
much  akin.  Lindley  divides  it  into  two  tribes : 
Coffece,  in  which  the  ovary  have  only  one  or  two 
seeds  in  each  cell,  and  Cinchonece,  in  which  it  is 
many-seeded.  (See  these  words.)  In  1845,  Lindley 
enumerated  269  genera,  and  estimated  the  known 
species  at  2,500.  They  are  so  abundant  in  tropical 
countries  as  to  constitute  about  one  twenty-seventh 
part  of  the  flowering  plants.  Some  aro  trees,  others 
shrubs,  and  yet  others  herbaceous  plants.  Many 
are  mo_st  valuable  tonics,  febrifuges,  emetics,  and 
purgatives.  [CINCHONA.]  A  few  are  poisonous. 
Some  have  eatable  fruits,  and  others  are  used  in 
making  beverages,  dyeing,  &c. 

9ln-choMia'-9eous,  a.  [Eng.  ciiicAon(a),  and 
suff.  -aceous.] 

Bot. :  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  Cinchona. 

cln-cho'-nads,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  citichona,  and 
En «.,&('..  suff.  -Cltlx.] 

Bot. :  The  English  rendering  or  equivalent  of  the 
term Cinchonacea?  (q.  v.). 

Cln  Cho  -nal,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  cinchona,  and  Eng. 
Miff,  -al.i 

Bot.:  Pertaining  to  the  alliance  Cinchonales,  as 
the  Cinchonal  alliance. 

clu-chc.  na  -le!j,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cinchona,  and 
Class.  Lat.  pi.  suff.  -alee.'] 

Bot. :  An  alliance  of  epigynous  exogens,  with 
dichlamydeous  monopetalous  flowers,  and  a  minute 
embryo  lying  in  a  large  quantity  of  albumen.  Lind- 
ley includes  under  it  the  following  orders:  Yac- 
ciuiacea?,  Columelliacene,  Cinchonacea?,  Caprifoli- 
acea?,  and  Galiaceee  (q.  v.). 

9ln'-Ch6n-ate,  s.  [Eng.  cinchon(a),  and  suff.  -ate 
(Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  cinchonic  acid. 

cln  cho  -ne-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cinchona,  and 
Class.  Lat.  pi.  suff.  -tee.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Ciuchonaceee  (q.  v.).  It  contains 
the  families  Hamelidee,  Isertidse,  Hedyotidse,  Cin- 
chonida),  and  Gardonidse  (q,  v.). 

$In  cho  -nl-a,  s.    The  same  as  CIKCHONIXE. 

Cln  chon  1C,  <i.  [Eng.  c inchon(a),  and  suff.  -ic.] 
Of,  or  derived  from,  Cinchona  (q.  v.). 

cinchonic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CnHijOg.  An  acid  formed  by  treating  cin- 
chomeronicaciu  with  sodium  amalgam  CnHgN  ><  *,, 
6H+3rI2O=2XH:)  H'nHuO*.    It  forms  deBquMcenl 
white  crystals. 

cln-chon  -I-clne,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  cinr&onic,  and 
suff.-/ne;  or  Mod.  Lat.  cinchona;  Gr. <u'/jon  =  ngure, 
image,  noemblanoe  (?),  and  Eng.  suff.  -/«?.] 

Chem.:  CttHuNgO.  An  alkaloid  obtained  by  heat- 
ing acid  sulphate  of  cinchonidino  for  several  hours 
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to  130%  The  base  is  liberated  by  caustic  soda,  and 
taken  up  by  absolute  ether;  it  forms  ;i  slightly  yel- 
low viscous  mass,  which  melts  at  50%  It  gives  no 
color  with  chlorine  and  ammonia.  The  hydrochlo- 
rate  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  bypochlorite  of 
sodium  which  distinguishes  it  from  cinchoniue,  and 
cinchonidine,  which  give  no  precipitate.  It  forms 
crystalline  salts.  It  turns  the  plane  of  polarization 
feebly  toward  the  right.  (Watts:  DM.  of  Chem.) 

9ln-ch8n  -I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ciiicltona,  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  plants,  tribe  Cinchonea?. 

9ln-ch8n  -I-dlne,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  cinchona,  and 
Gr.  etdos=form,  appearance.] 

Chem.  :  CjoI^iNap.  An  organic  alkaloid  found  in 
Peruvian  b'ark".  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in 
anhydrous  needles,  gives  no  fluorescence  when  pure, 
and  no  green  coloration  with  chlorine  and  ammonia  . 
It  differs  from  cinchonine  by  its  turning  the  plane 
of  polarization  powerfully  toward  the  left. 

cln'-ch&n-In,  $In'-ch6n-Ine,  s.  [  Eug.  cm- 
chon(a)  ;  suff.  -in,  -ine  (Chem.).] 

Chem.  •  C2oHo4N}O=cinchonia,  an  organic  alka- 
loid contained  with  quinine  in  Peruvian  bark, 
especially  in  Cinchona  condaminea.  It  is  separated 
from  quinine  by  its  sulphate  being  more  soluble. 
Cinchonino  crystallizes  in  small  transparent  four- 
sided  prisms.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but 
dissolves  easily  in  hot  alcohol.  It  melts  at  165°.  It 
is  a  powerful  base,  and  forms  crystalline  salts  with 
acids.  It  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  power- 
fully toward  the  right. 

9ln-ch6-nm'-lc,  a.    [Eng.  cinchonin;  -ic.] 

cinchoninic  acid,  s. 


Chem.  :  CajHuN^Oi.  A  dibasic  acid  obtained  by 
the  oxidation  of  cinchonine  by  nitric  acid.  Specific 
gravity,  1'4.  It  is  a  white  crystalline  substance  sol- 
uble in  water  ;  when  treated  with  nitric  acid  it  is 
converted  into  quinolic  and  cinchomeronic  acids. 

9lncb.6n-Is.in,  s.  [Eng.  cinchon(a),  and  suff. 
-ism.] 

Pathol.  :  The  disturbed  condition  of  the  body 
caused  by  overdoses  of  cinchona. 

"The  condition  here  called  ctHchnnisni  is  marked  by 
the  occurrence  of  giddiness,  deafness,  and  a  sense  of  buz- 
zing .  .  .  iu  the  ears."  —  Watson:  Lectures  on  thf 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  lect.  86. 

cln-ch5v'-a-tlne,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  duch(ona); 
ovat(a),  and  suff.  -ine.  The  Cinchona  ovata  being 
the  white  quinquina  of  Condamine,  a  species  of  the 
Cinchona  genus.] 

Chem.:  Aricine,  Cjal^fiN^Oj,  occurs  with  Cusco- 
nine  in  Cusco  Cinchona  bark,  which  gives  off  brown 
vapors  when  heated.  Aricino  crystallizes  in  white 
prisms,  which  melt  at  188% 

$In-9ln  -nus,  s.    [Lat.=a  curl.] 

Bot  .  :  A  cyme  developed  in  a  curled  manner. 

9ln-ClId  -6-tfis,  s.  [Gr.  kingklis=a  lattice,  and 
odous,  genit.  odontos=a  tooth.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Mosses,  found  floating  in 
streams.  Tribe,  Evaginulati.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  ciliie  of  the  peristomo 
are  united  in  net-like  parcels.  Cinclidotuttfontina- 
loidei  grows  in  tufts  on  the  margin  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  or  on  stones  in  the  channel  of  streams. 

9ln'-cll-nse,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  Jclngklos=a  sort  of  water- 
bird,  a  wagtail  or  ousel.] 

Ornith.:  The  Dippers,  a  sub-family  of  denti- 
rostral  bird?,  belonging  to  the  family  Merulidap  or 
Turdidae.  (OgiMe.) 

9ln'-clls  (pi.  9ln-cli  -des),  «.  [Gr.  kingklit=& 
lattice.] 

An!  ma  I  Physiol.:  One  of  the  openings  in  the 
bodies  of  sea-anemones,  probably  serving  to  dis- 
charge the  thread-cells  or  cnidpe. 

9ln  Cl6-so  -ma,  «.  [Gr.  ki»gklis=&  lattice,  and 
so»m=tho  body.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  birds,  closely  allied  to  the 
Shrikes.  They  are  natives  of  Australia  and  the 
East  Indies. 

C.1U    clus,  s.    [Gr.  kingklos=n  wagtail  or  ousel.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Fonnicarinte  or  Myothorinee 
(Ant-thrushes\  belonging  to  the  family  Merulidte 
orTurdida?  (Blackbirds  or  Thrushes).  They  have 
a  very  straight  slender  bill,  with  a  notched  lip; 
wings  rounded,  of  moderjite  lentrth  ;  a  very  short 
even  tail,  and  large  exceedingly  strong  feet. 

9lnc  tilre,  s.  [Lat.  cintura  =  a  girdle,  from 
cingo—to  gird;  Ital.  &  Sp.cinturu:  Prov.  Centura; 
Fr.  C'^ntitrt'.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.  :  A  belt,  a  girdle  ;  something  worn  round 
the  body,  to  fasten  or  connne  the  dress. 

"  Such  is  her  sovereign  mien:  her  dress 
(A  vest,  with  woolen  cincture  tied)/* 
Wordsworth  •  The  White  Doe  rif  Kulstont.  c.  vii. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    s'ire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot, 
or,     wore,     WQlf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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*2.  Fig. :  An  inclosure,  a  ring-fence. 
i4  The  court  and  prison  being  within  the  cincture  of  one 
watt." — Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

II.  Arch.:  The  ring,  list,  or  fillet  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  a  column,  which  divides  the  shaft  of  the 
column  from  its  capital  and  base.  (Gwilt.) 

tclnc  -tttre,  r.  f.  [CixcxURE,  s.]  To  surround, 
as  with  a  girdle ;  to  gird,"  to  encircle. 

"  On  high  the  palms  their  graceful  foliage  spread, 
Cinctured  with  roses  the  magnolia  towers." 

Hemans:  Modem  Greec>>. 

9lnc  -tured,  a.  [CINCTURE,  t*.]  Having  a  cinc- 
ture or  girdle ;  girded. 

9ln  -de"r,  *9yn-dir,  *9yn-dyr,  *syn-der,  *syn- 
dyr,  s.  <fc  a.  [A.  S.  sinder,  synder;  Icel.  smrfr;  Sw. 
st)ider  =  s\ag,  dross ;  Dut.  sintels= cinders  ;  Dan.  sin- 
der,  siii)ier=a.  spark  of  ignited  iron;  Ger.  sinter= 
dross  of  iron,  scale ;  Icel.  sindra=to  glow,  to  throw 
out  sparks.  Not  from  Fr.  cendre,  which  is  from 
L/ftt.  citiis  (genit.  cater/s)=ashes.J 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally  : 

(1}  The  residue  of  coal  after  combustion,  in  which 
fin-  is  extinct. 

"  ^i,-n'lijr  of  the  suiythys  fyre.  Coswwa." — Prompt,  Parr. 

rii'  A  small  piece  of  coal  which  has  ceased  to 
flame,  but  still  retains  heat. 

*2.  Fig. :  Applied  to  the  ashes  of  the  dead- 

"Beauty,  truth,  and  rarity, 
Grace  in  all  simplicity, 
Here  inclosed  in  cinders  lie." 
Shakesj>.:  The  Passionate  Pilgrim}  Threnos. 

II.  Metallurgy: 

1.  The  slags  or  dross  produced  in  the  processes  of 
iron  manufacture. 

2.  Scales  consisting  of  oxidized  particles  thrown 
off  from  metal  undergoing  the  forging  process. 

3.  (PL)  Coke.    (Percy  in  Weale.) 

B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compounds.) 
cinder-bed, .--. 

GeoL :  A  bed  of  oyster  shells,  of  the  species  Ostrea 
distorta,  found  in  the  Middle  Purbeck  series,  so 
named  from  its  loose  structure.  Its  thickness  is 
about  twelve  feet. 

cinder-dust,  s. 

Metal.:  Slag  from  a  refining  furnace. 

cinder-fall,  s. 

Metal. :  The  inclined  plane  on  which  the  melted 
slag  from  a  blast-fnrnace  descends. 

cinder-flue,  s. 

Metal.;  The  cinder  from  the  re-heating  furnace. 

cinder-frame,  s. 

Engin.;  A  framework  of  wire,  &c..  in  a  chimney, 
or  in  front  of  the  tubes  of  a  locomotive,  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  cinders. 

cinder-hole,  s. 

M'-iol.:  The  front  plate  of  the  hearth  of  a  German 
Tenuery-forge. 

cinder-hook,  *. 

Metal.:  A  hook  for  drawing  off  slag. 

cinder-notch,  s. 

Metal.:  A  notch  in  the  npper  part  of  a  dam  of 
a  blast-furnace  through  which  the  melted  slag 
escapes. 

cinder-path,  s.  A  pathway  composed  of,  or 
covered  with,  cinders  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it 
dry  for  foot-races. 

Cinder-sifter,  s.  A  perforated  shovel  or  sieve  for 
sifting  cinders. 

cinder-tip,  s.  A  heap  of  cinders ;  a  place  where 
cinders  are  tipped  or  shot. 

cinder-tubs,  s.  pi. 

JUV/^a?. ;  A  trench  of  iron  constructed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  metal  slag  after  the  latter  has  flowed 
frnm  a  blast-furnace  over  the  cinder-fall. 

*9ln  der-ous,  *9ln'-drous,  n.  [Eng.  cinder; 
-oitJi.'j  Resembling,  or  composed  of,  cinders. 

"Or  of  a  certain  sharp  and  cindrous  humor." 

Kyi  fester;  The  Magnificence,  436. 

tcjin-der-y1,  a.  [Eng.c/nder;  •$/.]  Pertaining  to, 
or  resembling,  cinders ;  consisting  of  cinders. 

§In  e  fac  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  cinefactio, 
from  cinifi=i\ -lies,  and/acfi'o=a  making,  facio—  to 
make,]  The  act  or  process  of  reducing  to  ashes, 
cineration. 

9ln-e-mat'-!c,  c.in-e-mat  '-I-cal,  kln-g-mat'-lc, 
kln-e-mat'-l-cal,  «.  fGr.  kincma,  genit.  kinematos 
=  a  movement,  a  moving:  kineo=to  move;  Eng. 
siiff.  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  to  movement  or  cine- 
matics. 


cinematic  curve,  s.  A  curve  or  combination 
of  motions,  produced  by  machinery,  so  called  to 
distinguish  it  from  mathematical  curves. 

9ln-e-mat  -Ics,  kln-e-mat  -Ics,  s.  [CINEMATIC.] 
The  science  which  treats  of  motions  apart  from  their 
causes ;  the  comparison  and  relation  of  motion. 

"  Cinematics  form  properly  an  introduction  to  mechanics, 
as  involving  the  mathematical  principles  which  are  to  be 
applied  to  its  data  of  forces." — Xieholmm, 

(jln-en-Chy -ma,  s.  [From  Gr.  toned  =  to  set  in 
motion;  engchyma  —  infusion;  e»i=iu,  and  cheo=io 
pour.] 

Bot.Physiol.:  Akindof  tissue consistingof  irregu- 
larly branching  and  anastomosing  vessels.  They  are 
largest  in  plants  having  milky  juice,  and  smallest 
in  those  which  have  transparent  juice.  It  is  called 
also  LATICIFEROUS  TISSUE  (q.  v.). 

C,In-en-chy'-ma-tOUS,  a.  [Eng.  cinenrhyma; 
t  connective ;  and  suff,  -ows.J  Pertaining  to,  or  com- 
posed of,  cinenchyma ;  laticiferous. 

9ln-er-a'-9eous,  a.  [Lat.  dneraceus,  from  cinis 
Cashes.]  Like  ashes,  ash-colored,  ash-like. 

cln-er-ar'-I-a,  s.  [Lat.  cinerarius,  from  cinitt= 
ashes.  The  genus  is  so  called  from  the  ash-colored 
down  covering  the  surfaces  of  the  leaves.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  akin  to  Senecio,  or  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  ranked  under  it  as  a 
sub-genus.  There  are  endless  varieties  produced  by 
seed.  They  are  all  of  various  shades  of  red  or  blue, 
with  or  without  white  markings. 

cln'-er-a-ry\  a.  [Lat.  ofnerarfua^pertaining  to 
asnes ;  cim's=ashes,]  Pertaining  to,  or  containing, 
ashes. 

cinerary  urn,  s.  An  urn  or  vessel  used  by  the 
ancients  to  preserve  the  ashes  of  the  dead;  a  se- 
pulchral urn. 

$In  -er-as,  s.    [Lat.  cmis=ashes.] 

Zodl. :  A  genus  of  Barnacles  allied  to  Lepas,  or 
forming  part  of  that  genus,  and  belonging  to  the 
Cirripeda.  (Craig.) 

*9ln-er-a -tion,  s.  [Fr.  cin4rationt  from  Lat. 
cinis  (genit.  cineris) Cashes.] 

Old  Chem.:  The  act  or  process  of  reducing  to 
ashes,  incineration. 

9ln-er'-e-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  cinereus,  from  cinis 
{genit.  cineris)  =  ashes.]  Ash-like;  of  the  color  of 
ashes;  ashy-gray.] 

"  The  hair  is  red  at  the  tips,  cinereous*  beneath." — Pen- 
11  an  t. 

9ln-er-es'-C.ent,  «.  [Lat.  dnerescens.  pr.  par.  of 
dneresco—io  turn  to  ashes.] 

Physical  Science:  Becoming  gray,  approaching 
to  a  gray  color. 

9ln.-Sr-r-ti.oiis,  a.  [Lat.  dneritiits,  citiericius, 
from  cinis  (genit.  cineris) Cashes.]  Having  the 
form,  state,  quality,  or  color  of  ashes  ;  cinereous. 

"  Broken  and  burnt  rocks,  ruins  of  buildings,  and 
cineritiotts  e&rth."—Delany;  Revelation  Examined  with, 
Candor,  ii.  226. 

Cineritious  substance  of  the  nervous  system  : 

Anat.:  A  gray  substance  constituting  with  a 
white  one  the  chief  material  of  the  nervous  system. 
In  the  brain  it  is  called  also  the  cortical  substance, 
while  the  white  is  denominated  the  medullary 
one. 

9ln-e"-tl-ca,  s.  [Gr.  kinetikos  —  pertainiug  to 
motion,  from  kiiieo=to  move.] 

Med.:  Diseases  affecting  the  muscles,  and  char- 
acterized by  irregular  action  of  the  muscles,  or 
muscular  fibers,  commonly  denominated  spasm. 
The  third  order  in  the  class  Neurotica  of  Good. 
Also  agents  that  affect  the  voluntary  or  involuntary 
motions.  (Dunglison.) 

(JIn-ga-le  §e,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  dngalais.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  Ceylon. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Ceylon. 
9ln  -gle,  s.    [Lat.  cingulum.]    [SURCINGLE.] 

1.  A  girdle  worn  by  sailors. 

2.  A  girth  for  a  horse. 

9ln'-gu-lum,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  girdle,  from  cin(fo=  to 
gird,  to  surround.] 

1.  Med.:  A  cincture,   a  girdle.    The  part  of  the 
body  situate  below  the  ribs,  to  which  the  girdle  is 
applied;  the  waist.     (Dunglison.) 

2.  Zo6l. :  The  neck  of  a  tooth,  or  that  constriction 
which  separates  the  crown  from  the  fang.     The 
term  is  also  used  for  the  transverse  series  of  long 
bands  in  the  armor  of  the  Armadillo,  &c.     (Craig.) 

9ln-!-fion  1-dae,  s.pl.  [Lat.  dttiflo  (genit.  dtii- 
Jlonis),  and  fern.  pi.  suff.  -ida?.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Arachnida. 

*§In'-I-fy,  *cln'-e-fy\  v.  t.  [Lat.  cfn&^aaheflt 
and/«r/o  (pass.^o)=to  make.]  To  reduci-  to  ashes, 
to  incinerate. 


9ln'-na,s.    [Gr.  kaio=to  heat.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  American  grasses,  allied  to 
Agrostis ;  order,  Graminacece.  So  called  from  its 
heating  qualities. 

§In  -na-bar,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  citiabre ,"  Ital.  cinabro; 
Sp.  &  Port,  cinabrio;  Ger.  zinnober,  from  Lat.  cm- 
nabaris;  Gr.  kinnabaris,  from  Pers.  qinbar;  Hind. 
shangarf,] 

A.  As  substantiv>e : 

1.  Min. :  A  rhombohedral  mineral,  generally   of 
adamantine  luster,  though  in  friable  varieties  dull. 
Colors:   Cochineal   red,   brownish    red,    and   lead 

S'ay,  streak  scarlet.    A  native  mercuric  sulphide, 
gS.    It  has  refraction  and  circular  polarization. 
There  are  two  varieties : 

(1)  Ordinary  cinnabar,  crystallized,  massive  or 
earthy. 

(2)  Hepatic  cinnabar.    An  impure  cinnabar  of  a 
liver-brown  coloc  and  submetallic  luster.    (Dana.) 
Cinnabar  is  found  in  Spain,  in  Austria,  in  China 
and  Japan,  in  California,  in  Peru,  &c. 

2.  Comm.:  Red  sulphuret  of  mercury  used  as  a 
pigment ;  vermilion.    It  is  prepared  artificially  by 
triturating   mercury   and    sulphur   together,   and 
heating  the  black  sulphide  HgS  until  it  sublimes. 

3.  Bot.  rf-  Med. :  The  red  resinous  juice  of  a  tree, 
Calamus  rotang,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  form- 
erly called   Dragon's   blood,  and   used  as  an  as- 
tringent. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Consisting  more  or  less  of  the  substance  de- 
scribed under  A. 

2.  Bat.,  <£c. :  Colored  like  it ;  scarlet  with  a  slight 
mixture  of  orange. 

cinnabar  moth,  s.    Callimorpha  Jacobeae. 

cln-na-bar  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  cinnabar;  -ic.]  Per- 
taining to,  or  consisting  of,  cinnabar;  cinnabarine. 

9ln  -na-bar-Ine,  a.  [Fr.  cinabarin.]  Pertaining 
to  or  containing  cinnabar. 

9ln'-na-mate,  s.  [Eng.  cinnam(ic),  and  suff. 
-ate  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).]  [CiNNAMic  ACID.] 

9ln'-na-melnt  s.  [Eng.  cinnam(on),  and  suff. 
-ine  (Chem.)  (a.  v.).l 

Chem.:  CTHrCpH^o.  Benzyl  cinnamate  occurs 
in  Peru  and  Tolu  balsams,  the  produce  of  species 
of  Myroxylum  growing  in  South  America.  Also 
prepared  by  heating  sodium  cinnamate  with  benzyl 
chloride. 

9ln  -na-mSne,  s.  [Eng.  cmnam(on),  and  suff. 
-ene  (Chem.).'] 

Chem.:  C8H8or  CfiH5-CH=CH2.  Styrolene,  styrol, 
cinuamol.  ethenyl-benzene,  phony  1-ethylene.  An 
aromatic  hydrocarbon,  obtained  by  distilling  cin- 
namic  acid  with  baryta  ;  also  by  passing  the  vapor 
of  xylene  or  a  mixture  of  benzene  vapor  and  ethene 
through  a  red-hot  tube ;  also  by  distilling  liquid 
storax  and  carbonate  of  sodium  with  water ;  syn- 
thetically by  heating  acetylene  C^Ho  in  a  glass  tube 
over  mercury  to  the  softening  point  of  the  glass, 
four  mols.  of  acetylene  being  condensed  into  one 
inol.  of  cinnamene.  Cinnamene  is  a  colorless  oil. 
Specific  gravity,  0'924.  It  boils  at  145°.  When 
heated  to  200"  in  a  sealed  tube  it  is  converted  into  a 
white  transparent  refractive  solid  called  metacin- 
namene  or  metastyrolene,  which  when  distilled 
yields  liquid  cinnamene.  By  the  action  of  Jiydriodic 
acid  cinnamene  is  chiefly  converted  into  octane, 
CgHjs.  When  cinnamene  is  agitated  with  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide,  and 
the  liquid  is  then  diluted  with  water,  crystals  of 
iodide  of  cinnamene  separate  out.  When  cinna- 
mene is  oxidized  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  potas- 
sium permanganate,  it  yields  benzoic  and  carbonic 
acids. 

9ln-nam'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  cmnam(on),  and  suff.  -ic.'] 
Or  or  pertaining  to  cinnamon ;  derived  from  cin- 
namon. 

cinnamic  acid,  *. 

Chem.:  Phenyl  acrylic  acid.  Cinnamomic  acid, 
CflH8O3  or  C6HrrCH=CH-CO'OH.  A  monatpmic 
aromatic  acid,  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  cinna- 
mon oil;  it  occurs  in  Peru  and  Tolu  balsams.  It 
unites  directly  with  hypoclorous  acid,  1IC1O,  form- 
ing C6H5-CHCl-CH(OH)-CO'OH,pJienyl-chlorlactic 
acid.  It  can  be  extracted  by  boiling  these  resins 
with  milk  of  lime  and  filtering  while  hot,  and  de- 
composing the  calcium  cinnamate  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  has  been  formed  by  heating  ben- 
zoic aldehyde  in  close  vessels  with  acetyl  chloride. 
It  forms  small  crystals,  which  melt  at  129%  and  boil 
at  293".  Fused  with  potash,  it  yields  potassium 
salts  of  benzoic  and  acetic  acids,  witli  evolution  of 
hydrogen.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  sol- 
uble in  alcohol.  It  forms  salts  called  cinnamates. 

cinnamic  aldehyde,  s. 

Chem.:  CrjHjOH.  An  aromatic  aldehyde,  found 
in  the  volatile  oils  of  cinnamon  and  cassia,  which 
are  obtained  from  the  genus  Cinnamomum,  order 
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cinnamide 

Lauracece.  The  aldehyde  is  separated  as  a  crys- 
talline compound  with  acid  potassium  sulphite.  It 
is  a  colorless  oil,  boiling  at  ^  .  which  readily 
oxidizes  into  cinnamic  acid.  When  heated  with 
nitric  acid  it  yields  benzoic  acid  and  benzoyl  hy- 
dride, CfiHyC'O'H.  By  the  action  of  chromic  acid  it 
is  converted  into  benzoic  and  acetic  acids, 

9ln  -n9.-m.lde,  s.  [Eng.  cinn(amon),  or  <'innn- 
{iiift/  ,  and  amide.'} 

Chem.:  CyHTO'Hj'N.  A  white  crystalline-  sub- 
stance, melting  at  141'5°.  It  is  obtained  by  treating 
cinnamyl  chloride  with  concentrated  aqueous  am- 
monia, washing  with  water,  and  recrystallizing 
from  boiling  water. 

$In-BJ3L-m6  den  -dr6n,  s.  [Gr.  i^iiuct.nnn,  ki)ia- 
mon=cinnamon,  and  dendron—a  tree.] 

Bot.  ;  A  genus  of  plants,  doubtfully  referred  by 
Lindley  to  the  order  Pittosporacea?.  Cinnatmnicn- 
dron  axillare,  a  Brazilian  tree,  is  aromatic.  Its 
bark,  which  is  a  tonic  and  antiscorbutic,  is  pre- 
scribed in  low  fevers,  and  is  made  into  gargles  used 
when  the  tonsils  are  feeble. 

<jIn-niJL-m6  -mlc.a.  [Eng,  cinnamon;  Lat,  cm- 
namomum;  and  Eng.  suff.  -ic.]  Pertaining  to 
cinnamon,  cinnamic. 

cinnamomic  acid,  s.    |  ('INN  AMU  •.  1 

$In-n9,-m&  -miim,  s.  [Gr.  kinnamomon,  kina- 
momon  ~  cin  n  amon  .  ] 

1.  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Lauracpi*.  They 
have  hermaphrodite  flowers,  with  the  abortive  sta- 
mens apparently  perfect  with  four-celled  anthers. 
The  leaves, 
which  are 
three-ribbed, 
or  t  r  ip  1  e-rib- 
bed,  are  ever- 
green, often 
approaching 
each  other  in 
pairs  Another 
product  of  the 
genus  Cinna- 
m  o  m  n  in  is 
CASSIA-BARK 
(q.  v.).  Cinna- 
momum  Culi- 
lawan  yields 
Culilawan 
bark.  Cinna- 


mon proper  ia 

from  Cinna- 

momum   zey- 

lanicum.    C* 

nitidum   has 

similar  properties,  that  of  Santa  F6  from  Xectandra 

cinnamomoides,  and  that  of  the  Isle  of  France  from 

Oreodaphne  cupularis.    All  are  of  the  Laurel  order. 

[CINNAMON,  CASSIA.] 

2.  Palceont.:    Tw.o  species  of  Cinnamomum  are 
said  to  exist  in  the  Miocene. 


Cinnamomum. 


n,  s.  &  a.  [Gr.  kinnamon,  fcmmrimi- 
mon;  Lat.  cinnamomum.  cinnamum,  from  a  Phoe- 
nic.  word  equivalent  to  Heb.  qinnamon,  construct. 
state  i{iiint'iini  ,i.\ 

A.  As  subst.:  An  aromatic  substance  consisting 
of  the  bark  of  a  tree  or  trees.    [CINNAMOMUM,  CIN- 
NAMON BARK.]  The  Phoenicians,  the  Arabs,  or  both, 
imported  the  genuine  cinnamon  into  Palestine  re- 
motely from  Ceylon  or  the   Eastern  Archipelago, 
but   probably    from   some   mercantile  port  much 
nearer  at  liana.      It  is  represented,  however,  as 
growing  in  at  least  one  Jewish  garden  (Song  of  Sol- 
omon, iv.  14),  unless,  indeed,  the  whole  description 
be  figurative.    It  was  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the 
holy  anointing  oil,  which  Moses  was  commanded  to 
make  for  the  anointing  of  the  tabernacle  and  its 
furniture  (Exod.  xxx.  22-29).    It  was  used  also  for 
the  perfume  of  beds  (Prov.  vii.  17).    It  is  mentioned 
as  an  article  of  merchandise  also  in  the  mystic 
Babylon  (Rev.  xviii.  13). 

Wild    cinnamon  ;     The  genus   C  innamodondron 

(q.v.). 

B.  ^la  adj.  :  Bright  brown,  mixed  with  yellow  aud 
red. 

cinnamon  bark,  s. 

Pharm.:  Cinnamomi  Cortex.  Tho  inner  bark  of 
shoots  from  the  truncated  stocks  of  Cinnamonmin 
zeylanicumt  order  Lauracea?.  It  is  imported  fimn 
Ceylon.  It  occurs  in  closely  rolled,  brittle,  bright- 
brown  quills  having  an  aromatic  odor  and  warm 
astringent  taste  It  is  used  to  prepare  Aquacinna- 
niowu,  Tinctura  cinnamomi,  and  Pulvis  cinnamomi 
compositus,  compound  cinnamon  powder.  Cinna- 
mon is  a  stimulant,  aromatic,  carminative,  and  is 
useful  in  cases  of  diarrhoea. 

cinnamon  oil,  s. 

rhirnn.:  Cinnamomi  olew*.  An  essential  oil  dis- 
tilled from  cinnamon  bark.  It  is  of  a  bright  yellow 
color,  which  gradually  darkens.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  cinnamic  aldehyde  (q.  v.).  When  exposed  to 
the  air,  it  gradually  absorbs  oxygen  and  forms  a 
resin  and  ciunamic  acid. 
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cinnamon  root,  'clnnamom  roote,  s. 

Hot.;  The  book-name  given  by  Gerard  to  Inula 
Conyza. 

cinnamon  sedge,  s. 

Bot. :  An  endogenous  plant,  Acorus  calamus. 

cinnamon-stone,  .--. 

Mi//. :  A  mineral  of  cinnamon-rod  color,  a  variety 
of  garnet.  The  finest  specimens  are  brought  from 
Ceylon.  Dana  considers  it  a  sub-variety  of  Garnet, 
ranking  it  under  his  Lime-alumina  Garnet,  or  Gros- 
sularito  (q.  v.). 

cinnamon  water,  s.  Aqua  cinnamomi,  a  medic- 
inal drink  prepared  by  distilling  twenty  ounces  of 
cinnamon  with  two  gallons  of  water  till  one  gallon 
boils  over. 

9ln-na-m5n'-I-trIle,  s.  [Eng.  cinnamo(n),  and 
nitril.] 

Chem.:  CoH?"  N.  A  substance,  boiling  at  255°, 
soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
PCI-,  on  cinnamido. 

9ln'-na-myl,  cin  ua  mule,  s.  [Eng.  cinnamon; 
Gr.  fcmjiamon=cinnamon,  and  hyle=  .  .  .  matter.] 

Chem.:  CflH7O'.    An  aromatic  monatomic  radical. 

cinnamyl  chloride,  s. 

Chem.:  Co^O'Cl.  Obtained  by  the  action  of 
pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  PCla,  on  ciunamic 
acid.  It  is  a  heavy  oil,  boiling  at  262°.  Heated 
with  cinnamate  of  sodium,  it  yields  cinnamic 
anhydride. 

cinnamyl  hydride,  s. 

Chem.:  CgH-O'H.    [CINNAMIC  ALDEHTDE.] 

9ln'-nyX  s.  &  a.  [Gr.  kinnamon,  and  hy  £e=matter 
as  a  principle  of  being.] 

Chem.:  CgHq'.  A  monatomic  aromatic  hydro- 
carbon radical. 

cinnyl  cinnamate,  8. 


_  Chem. :  Styracin,  CgHgCg^Oa.  It  is  contained  in 
liquid  storax,  which  exudes  from  Styrax  calamita, 
a  shrub  growing  in  Asia  Minor.  TDistilled  with 
potash  it  yields  cinnyl  alcohol  and  cinnamic  acid. 

9ln-nyT-Ic,  a.    [Eng.  cinnyl;  -tc.] 

cinnyllc  alcohol,  8. 

Chem.:  CgHgOH.  Cinnyl  hydrate,  cinnamic 
alcohol^  styryl  alcohol,  styrone.  A  monatomic 
aromatic  alcohol,  obtained  by  heating  cinnyl  ciu- 
namato  with  caustic  alkalies.  It  crystallizes  in 
soft  silky  needles,  melts  at  35°.  and  is  soluble  in 
water.  By  oxidizing  agents  it  is  converted  into  cin- 
namic aldehyde  and  cinnamic  acid. 

9ln-nyr  -I-dffl,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cinnyris,  the  type, 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith.:  The  Sun-birds,  a  family  of  birds,  some 
of  which  have  remarkably  brilliant  plumage.  The 
family  is  placed  by  Swainson  between  the  Meli- 

g'lagidee,  or  Honeysuckers,  and  the  Trochilidee,  or 
umming-birds.    (Craig.) 
9ln  -nyr-ls,  «.    [Lat.  cinnorw.] 
Ornith.:  The  Sun-bird,  a  genus  of  birds,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Cinnyridse. 

9lnque,  *9ink,  *sink;  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  cinq:  O.  Fr. 
cinque;  Ital.  cinque;  Prov.  cine;  Sp.  &  Port,  cinco, 
from  Lat.  quinque—&ve.^ 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  number  five,  specially  on  dice 
or  in  cards. 

2.  Music  (PI.  cinques) :  The  name  given  by  cliango- 
ringers  to  changes  on  eleven  bells,  probably  from 
the  fact  that  five  pairs  of  bells  change  places  in 
order  of  ringing  in  each  successive  change.  (Troyle, 
in  Grove's  Diet.  Music.) 

*Cinque  and  sice:  A  phrase  probably  meaning 
fearless,  desperate.  (Dames.) 

"  [Mastiffs]  for  their  carelessness  of  life,  setting  all  at 
cinque  and  sice." — Dr.  Caius,  in  English  Garner,  iii.  258. 

B.  As  adj. :  The  fifth, 
cinque-cento,  s.  &  a.   [Ital.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Arch.:  Literally  500,  but  used  as  a  contraction  for 
1,500,  the  century  in  which  the  revival  of  ancient 
architecture  took  place  in  Italy.  The  term  is  applied 
to  distinguish  the  style  of  architecture  which  then 
arose  in  that  country.  In  France  the  style,  as  intro- 
duced there,  is  called  Style  Fraticais  premier  and 
Renaissance ;  and  in  England,  the  Revival  aud  Eliza- 
bethan. (Gu-ilt.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  constructed  in  the 
style  described  in  A . 

"What  is  given  the  student  as  next  to  Raphael's  work? 
Cinque-cento  ornament  generally."—  Kuskiit. 

cinque-foil,  *cynk-foly,  «.  [O.  Fr.  ri>igue=five, 
and/oi7;  Yr.feuille;  Lat. foliurn=lcaf.] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  The  common  name  of  plants  of  the  penus 
Potentilla,  order  Rosacese,  also  called  Five-finger. 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  the  fingers  of 
the  hand. 
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(2)  Onobrarhit  sniiva. 

2.  Arch.:   An    ornament    used    in    the    Middle 
Pointed  style  of  architecture.    It  consists  of  five 
cuspidated     divisions     or 

curved  pendants  inscribed 
in  a  pointed  arch,  or  in  a 
circular  ring,  applied  to 
windows  and  panels.  The 
cinque-foil,  when  inscribed 
in  a  circle,  forms  a  rosette 
of  five  equal  leaves,  hav- 
ing an  open  space  in  the 
middle,  the  leaves  being 
formed  by  the  open  spaces, 
and  not  by  the  solids  or 
cusps. 

3.  Her.:  This  plant,  as  a 
charge,  answers  to  the  five 
senses  of  man,  and  denotes 
that  the  bearer   conquers 

his  affections  and  appetites.    (Crabb.) 

If  March  cinque-foil :  A  modern  book-name  for  a 
plant,  Comarum  palustre. 

tcinque-foiled,  a.    [Eng.  cinque-foil;  -ed.] 

Arch. :  Furnished  with  cinque-foils. 

•cinque-outposts,  .-•.  pi.    The  five  senses. 

"  I  was  fallen  soundly  asleep:  the  cinque-outpost*  were 
shut  np  closer  than  usual."—  A  Winter  Dream,  1,649  (Uarl. 
Miscel.,  vii.  203).  (Darfn.) 

Cinque-pace,  s.  A  kind  of  dance  (called  al-o 
Galliard),  the  steps  of  which  were  regulated  by  the 
number  five.  Also  translated  /ire-paces.  Sir  John 
Davies  thus  describes  it : 

"  Five  was  the  number  of  the  music's  feet, 
Which  still  the  dance  did  withjlve  paces  meet." 

cinque-port,  *sink-pora, .--. 

1.  (Of_  the  form  cinque-port) :  A  kind  of  fishing- 
net  having  five  entrances. 

2.  (Pi.) :    Ports,  as  the  latter  half  of  the  desig- 
nation implies,  *'  five  "  in  number,  and  deemed  the 
five  most  important  ports  on  the  southern  coast  of 
England,  facing  France.    At  first  there  were  reall) 
only  five,  viz.,  Dover,  Sandwich,  Romney,  Hastings. 
and  Hythe.    Two  have  since  been  added,  viz..  \Vin- 
chelsea  and  Rye,  and  the  "Cinque  "-ports  at  present 
number  seven. 

*3.  A  representative  of  one  of  the  Cinque-ports. 

"A  canopy  borne  by  four  of  the  Cinque-ports;  under  it, 
the  queen  in  her  robe  .  .  ." — Shakesp.:  Henry  Vlll.. 
iv.  1. 

•cinque-posts,  'cinq-posts,  s.  pi.  The  same  as 
Cinque-outposts  (q.  v.). 

"Mycinq.posts  (my  five  outward  senses)  had  been  trebly 
lockt  up."— Howell:  Part,  of  Beauts,  p.  32. 

•cinque-spotted,  a.    Having  five  spots. 

$In  -tre,  s.   [Fr.] 

Arch. '.  The  same  as  center  or  centering  (q.v.). 

5l'-8n,  s.    The  soft  palate,  or  uvula.    (Anatomy.) 

9l-6n-Is'-tef ,  s.  [Gr.  kionistes=a  small  pillar.] 
A  genus  of  Hydroid  Polypes  belonging  to  the  fam- 
ily Podocorynidee. 

Cl-8n'-6-t5me,  s.  [Gr.  kion,  genit.  kionos=(l)  a 
pillar,  (2)  the  uvula;  and  to»if=a  cutting,  temnO= 
to  cut.] 

Surg.:  An  instrument  for  excising  a  portion  of 
the  uvula. 

{I  -6n-us,  «.  [  Gr.  fcion  =  a  pillar,  ...  a 
wart  (?).] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects,  triln1 
Rhyncophora,  family  Curculionida?.  They  have  a 
long  curved  rostrum  inserted  in  a  groove  beneath 
the  thorax,  which  is  small.  The  elytra  are  nearly 
spherical,  furnished  with  velvety  tufts.  Many 
species  are  known.  Clonus  verbose i,  of  a  deep  a-li 
color  with  other  parts  buff,  gray,  or  yellow,  is 
nearly  globular.  It  is  found  on  Scrophularia.  Ver- 
bascum,  and  other  plants. 

$r-pher,  *zl-fer,  cy-pher,  s.  [O.Fr.ci/re;  Fr. 
chiffre,  from  Low  Lat.  ci/ra=nothing,  from  Arab. 
alfr=&  cipher  (Skeat) ;  Sp.  &  Port,  cifra;  Ital. 
cifra,  cifera ;  Ger.  ziff er.~] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  1. 

*2.  A  character  of  any  kind  used  in  writing  or 
in  printing. 

•3.  (In pi.):  Shorthand. 

"His  speeches  were  much  heeded,  and  taken  by  divers 
in  ciphers."— Hacket:  Lift  uf  William*,  i.  82. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  person  of  no  worth  or  moment. 
"  If  the  people  be  somewhat  in  the  election,  yon  cannot 
make  them  nulls  or  ciphers  in  the  privation  or  transla- 
tion."— Bacon. 
*2.  Worthlessnoss,  sham,  unreality. 

"  Mine  were  the  very  cipher  of  a  function.1' 

Sftaktsp.-  Pleasure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot. 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wSrk,     who,     sfin;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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B.  Technically  • 

1.  Mnth.?  A  mark  or  character  (0)  which  of  itself 
possesses  no  value,  but  when  placed  after  any  num- 
ber increases  its  value  tenfold.    In  decimal  frac- 
tions the    placing  of  a  cipher    before    a    number 
decreases  its  value  in  the  same  proportion. 

*'  The  cipher  of  itself  implies  a  privation  of  value:  but 
when  disposed  with  other  characters  on  the  left  of  it,  in 
the  common  arithmetic,  it  serves  to  augment  each  of 
their  values  by  ten;  and  in  decimal  arithmetic,  to  lessen 
the  value  of  each  figure  to  the  right  of  it,  in  the  same 
proportion." — Cttambers. 

2.  Engraving:  A  combination  or  interweaving  of 
two  or  more  "letters,  especially  the  initials  of  a 
name ;  a  monogram. 

3.  Corresp.:  A  secret  or  occult  code  or  alphabet 
used  in  carrying  on  correspondence  between  two 
parties  when  it  is    important  that   the   contents 
should  be  unintelligible  to  any  third  person  into 
whose  hands  it  might,  accidentally  come,  and  who 
did  not  possess  the  key. 

"  This  paper  was  signed  in  cipher  by  the  seven  chiefs  of 
the  conspiracy  .     .     ." — Macattlay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 
*4.  AstroL:  An  occult  sign  or  figure. 

"With  that  he  circles  draws,  and  squares, 
With  ciphers,  astral  characters." 

Hntler    Hudibra*.  ii.  3. 

5.  Music:  The  sounding  of  a  note  on  an  organ  or 
wind  instrument,  by  an  escape  of  wind  through  it, 
without  that  note  having  been  touched  by  the 
player. 

cipher-key,  «.  A  key  which  enables  the  holder 
to  read  writings  in  cipher. 

$i'-pli§r,  v.  i.  &  t.    [CIPHER,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  practice  arithmetic ;  to  work 
out  sums. 

"We  have  long  drawn  our  supply  of  roofing-slates  from 
such  quarries;  school-boys  ciphered  on  these  slates,  .  .  ." — 
Tyndall.  Fray,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  xiv.  409. 

2.  Music:  Used  of  an  organ  or  harmonium,  when 
through  some  defect  the  wind  escapes  and  sounds 
through  any  note  without  that  note  having  been 
touched  by  the  player. 

B.  Transitive; 

1.  Lit. :  To  write  in  cipher  or  secret  characters. 
"His  father  engaged  him  when  he  was  very  young  to 

write  all  his  letters  to  England  in  cipher."— BJI.  Burnet. 

2.  Figuratively; 

(1)  To  designate,  to  characterize,  to  depict. 
"  The  face  of  either  ciphered  either's  heart." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Litcrece.,  1,39G. 

(2)  To  decipher,  to  interpret. 

"  To  cipher  what  is  writ  in  learned  books." 

Shakesp.;  Rape  of  Lucrece,  811. 

*<Jl'-plier-hOOd,  s.  [Eng.  cipher:  -hood.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  only  a  cipher;  nothing- 
ness. 

"Therefore  God  to  confute  him,  and  bring  him  to  his 
native  cipherhuod,  threatened  to  bring  a  sword  against 
him."—  Godwin;  Works,  vol.  v.,  fol.  443.  (Rich.) 

91  -pher-lng,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [CIPHER,  r.  ] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Elementary  arithmetic;  the  act  or  science  of 
doing  sums. 

2.  The  act  or  art  of  writing  in  cipher. 

clp  -6-lin,  cl-p6-llne,  cl-p&-ll -no,  **.  [Ital. 
cipollino  =  a.  small  onion;  Lat.  cepolu  —  a  small 
onion,  a  chive,  dimiu.  of  cepa=an  onion. ) 

M in. :  An  Italian  marble,  a  variety  of  calcite, 
containing  a  slight,  admixture  of  quartz  and  oxide 
of  iron.  Its  color  is  white  with  pale  greenish  shad- 
ings,  and  is  so  called  because  its  veins,  like  those 
of  onions,  consist,  of  different  strata,  one  lyingupon 
another.  It  does  not  stand  the  weather  well. 

clp -per,  s.  &  a.  [Cf.  A.  S.  cipe=au  onion.  1  A 
term  occurring  only  in  the  subjoined  compound. 

Cipper-nut,  s.    Buniunijlexuosum* 

£ip'-pus,  s.    [Lat.  cippus=a  stake,  a  post.] 

Arch. :  A  small  low  column,  sometimes  without 
a  base  or  capital,  and  most  frequently  bearing  an 
inscription.  Among  tho  ancients  the  cippur^  wa;- 
used  for  various  purposes;  when  placed  on  a  rond 
it  indicated  the  distance  of  places;  on  other  occa- 
sions, cippi  were  employed  as  memorials  of  remark- 
able events,  as  Landmarks,  and  for  bearing  sepul- 
chral epitaphs.  ((Jwilt.) 

*gi-pres,  *9y-pres,  *9y-press,  *cy-prus,  ». 
[CYPRUS,  CRAPE."]  A  thin,  transparent  stuff,  sup- 
posed, to  resemble  modern  crape.  Both  black  a*id 
white  were  made,  but  the  black  was  most  common, 
and  was  used  as  now  for  mourning. 

"Lawn  as  white  as  driven  snow, 
Cypres  black  as  e'er  was  crow." 

Shakes?.;  Winter'*  Tale,  iv.  3. 
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1  The  following  passage  refers  to  its  transpar- 
ency. (.Yores.) 

"  A  i-iji>rrif,  not  a  bosom, 
Hides  my  poor  heart." 

Hhaktap.i  Twelfth  Sight,  iii.  1. 

Sir  -C$,  prep.  [Lat.  =  about.]  Used  to  denote  an 
approximation  in  a  date.  It  is  generally  contracted 
to  <: 

9lr  -c?,  dg,,  s.    [Lat.  circus.] 

Old  Eccles.  Law:  A  tribute  anciently  paid  to  the 
bishop  or  archdeacon  for  visiting  the  churches. 
(Tonilin:  Law  Dictionary.) 

$Ir-C,  se  -$,  s.  [Lat.  Ci'rcce«s=pertainingto  Circe, 
a  fabulous  enchantress,  in  reference  to  the  fruit 
which,  being  covered  with  little  hooks,  lays  hold  of 
the  clothes  of  passengers,  as  Circe  is  said  to  have 
done  by  her  enchantments.] 

Botany. 

1.  Sing,:  A  genus   of  plants,    order   Onagracese. 
Calyx-tube  ovoid,  with  a  two-parted  limb.    Petals 
obcordate,    stamens    two,   ovary    1-2  celled,  style 
filiform,  stigma  capitate  two-leaved.    Fruit  ovoid 
or  pyriform,  1-2  celled,  indehiscent,  covered  with 
hooked  bristles.    Slender  erect  herbs. 

2.  PI. :  A  tribe  of  Onagracew,  of  which  Circeea  is 
the  type.    [CIRC.EA.] 

Jir-ca  -e-tus,  s.  [Or.  fctrfcos=a  falcon  that  moves 
round  in  a  circle,  and  ae/os=an  eagle.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  the  Aguilinee,  or  Eagles,  be- 
longing to  the  family  Falcomdse.  Circaet-us  cheela 
is  common  in  Lower  Bengal,  where  it  frequents  the 
margins  of  tanks  to  feedupon  the  frogs  which  there 
abound  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

Sir -car,  s.  [Mahratta,  Hind.,  &c.,  surkar=the 
government.]  (Anglo-Indian.) 

Geog.  (PI.  Circars} :  The  name  formerly  given  to 
the  Northern  Circars,  five  districts  in  the  Madras 
presidency.  They  were  Chicacole,  Rajahmunduy, 
Ellore,  Condapilly,  and  Guntoor.  The  Northern 
Circars  were  obtained  by  the  French  in  1753,  and 
were  taken  by  Clive  in  1759.  (For  other  meanings 
of  Circar  see  SIRKAE.) 

(Jir-oas  -sl-^n,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  Circassi(a') ;  -an.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  Circassia. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  native  of  Circassia. 
9tr-cas'-sl-enne,  s.    [Fr.]    A  light  kind  of  cash- 
mere.   (Knight.) 

<JIr'-C,e,  s.  [The  mythic  daughter  of  Helios  (the 
Sun)  and  Perseis,  who  lived  in  the  island  of  /Ea  and 
was  reputed  to  possess  powers  of  enchantment,  by 
means  of  which  she  first  charmed  her  victims,  and 
then  changed  them  into  beasts.] 

1.  Mythol.:  The  fabulous  creature  described  in 
the  etymology. 

"  Will  give  thee  back  to  day  and  Circe's  shores. 
There,  pious,  on  my  cold  remains  attend."    * 

Pope:  Homer's  Oaijsseu,  bk.  xi.,  1.  86,  87. 

2.  Zo6l.:  A  genus  of  mollusks,  family  Cyprinidse. 
e   shell   is    suborbicular  and   compressed ;  it  is 
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thick,  and  is  often  sculptured  with  diverging  striae. 
The  hinge  teeth  are  3-3,  the  lateral  ones  obscure, 
the  pallial  line  entire.  It  ranges  from  eight  to  fifty 
fathoms.  There  are  forty  recent  species. 

3.  Astron.:  An  asteroid,  the  thirty-fourth  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  Chacornac,  on  the  6th  of  April, 
1855. 

t9tr-$e  -$n,  a.  [Lat.  circcetw.]  Pertaining  to 
Circe ;  magic,  noxious. 

$Ir~9e  -I-dse.  9lr-ce  -a,-dae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  Circe, 
and  fern.  pi.  surf.  -Idee.,  -adce.] 

ZoOL:  A  division  of  naked-eyed  Medusap,  order 
Gymnophthalmata.  There  is  only  one  genus,  Circe 
(q.  v.). 

clr-gel'-ll-um,  s.  [From  Lat.  circelhts= a  small 
ring.] 

ZoOL :  A  genus  of  Coleopterous  insects.  Family, 
Lamellicornes. 

*9lr-?en  -sl-al,  t§ir-$en  -sl-9.n,  «,  [Lat.  circen- 
sis— pertaining  to  the  circus:  ludi.  cirwu5es=the> 
games  in  the  Circus  Maximus  at  Rome.]  Pertain- 
ing to  the  Circus  Maximus,  or  to  the  games  practiced 
in  the  Roman  Amphitheater. 

plr-gl'-na,  s.  pi.  [From  Gr.  kirkos—R  kind  of 
falcon  which  flies  in  wheels  or  circles.  Probably 
Ar-rlpiter  XISUK.  the  Sparrow-hawk.  This  is  not  the 
Circus  of  modern  ornithologists.] 

Ornilh.:  A  sub-family  of  FalconidiE,  containing 
the  Harriers,  [('incus.  | 

$Tr'-gIn-9,l,  «•  [Fr.  circinal;  Lat.  circinue;  Gr. 
A-iYfriHOS=a  circle.] 

Bnt. :  An  epithet  applied  to  leaves  of  plants  rolled 
up  in  a  spiral  manner  downward,  the  tip  being  in 
the  center ;  used  in  reference  to  foliation  or  leafing, 
as  in  ferns.  (Gray.) 

*clr  -9ln-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  circinatus,  pa.  par.  of 
circino=to  make  round;  Gr.  kirkinos=a.  circle.]  To 
form  into  a  circle,  to  make  a  circle  round,  to  encircle, 
to  encompass. 
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clr'-cln-ate,  a.  [Lat,  circinatus,  pa.  par.  of 
c/rcmo=to  make  round.] 

1.  Ord.Lnng.:  Round,  in  a  circle ;  encircled. 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Circinal  (q.  v.). 

"  The  manner  in  which  the  yonng  leaves  are  arranged 
within  the  leaf-bud  is  called  foliation  or  vernation  .  .  . 
The  vernation  *  .  .  of  the  ferns  and  cycads  is  cin'in- 
ate."—Lludlem  Introd.  Bat.,  b.  i.,  sect.  2,  g  1. 

*§tr-9ln-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  circinatio,  from  rir- 
cinus=&  circle,  a  pair  of  compasses.]  An  orbicular 
motion,  a  turning  round,  a  measuring  with  the 
compasses.  (Bailey.) 

$Ir-cl-nus,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  circle,  a  pair  ef  com- 
passes.] 

Astron. ;  The  Compasses,  a  constellation  near 
the  South  Pole,  lying  between  Norma  and  Musca 
Australis. 

9lr'-cle,  *cer  -cle,  *ser'-cle,  s.  [A.  S.  drcol, 
circul;  T?T.&Piov.cercte,8ercle;  Sp. &Port. c»-oui», 
from  Lat.  circulus,  dimin.  of  circu6=&  circle ;  Gr* 
fci'rfcos=a  circle,  a  ring.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  .• 
I.  Literally: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  1. 

2.  A  ring,  a  round  figure  or  mark. 

"  And  eft  with  water  which  she  kept 
She  made  a  sercl?  about  him  thries." 

Goteer,  ii.  264. 

3.  A  round  body,  a  globe,  orb,  or  sphere. 

"It  is  he  that  sitteth  upon  the  circle  of  the  earth." — • 
Isaiah  xi.  22. 

*4.  A  ring,  a  circlet. 

"A  golden  cercle  in  the  nosethirlisof  a  sow." — \Vijcliffe: 
Prov.  ri.  22. 

*5.  A  coronet  or  band  worn  round  the  helmet. 

"  He  carfe  awaye  with  myght  and  mayne 

The  circle  that  sat  uppon  his  crown." 

Soudan  of  Babylon,  1182. 

6.  A  compass,  a  circuit,  an  inclosure. 

"  A  great  magician  obscured  in  the  circle  of  the  forest." 
— Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  v.  4. 

7.  A  district,  a  territory. 

^|  ^Circles  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire:  Sucli 
provinces  and  principalities  as  had  a  right  to  bo 
present  at  the  diets.  They  were  ten  in  number. 

8.  A  number  of  persons  standing  or  seated  in  a 
ring,          . 

".  .  .  announced  to  the  splendid  circle  assembled 
round  the  font  .  ,  ." — Macaulau.  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xiv. 

9.  An  assembly  generally. 

10.  Any  series  ending  as  it  begins,  and  perpetually 
repeated ;  a  cycle,  a  succession. 

"  There  be  fruit  trees  ill  hot  countries,  which  have  blos- 
soms and  young  fruit,  and  young  fruit  and  ripe  fruit, 
almost  all  the  year,  succeeding  one  another;  but  tbis- 
circle  of  ripening  cannot  be  but  in  succulent  plants  and 
hot  countries." — Bacon. 

11.  Figurativt'ltf : 

1.  A  sphere  of  acquaintance;  a  class  or  division  of 
society. 

"In  private  society  he  [Mr.  Canning]  was  amiable  and 
attractive,  though,  except,  for  a  very  few  years  of  his  early" 
youth,  he  rarely  frequented  the  circles  of  fashion  .  .  ." 
— Brougham. 

*2.  Circumlocution ;  indirectness  of  languaei'. 

"  Has  he  given  the  lye 
In  circle,  or  oblique,  or  semicircle.'' 

Fletcher:  Queen  of  Corinth. 
B.  Technically: 

1.  Geometry: 

(1)  A  plane  figure  defined  by  a  curved  lino  called 
its  circumference,  every  point  in  which  is  equally 
distant  from  a  certain  point  within  the  circle, 
called  its  center.  [CENTER.]  A  straight  line  drawn 
from  the  center  of  a  circle  to  its  circumference  is 
called  a  radius,  and  a  straight  line  drawn  through 
the  center  and  terminated  both  ways  by  the  circum- 
ference is  called  the  diameter  of  a  circle.  The  space 
inclosed  within  the  circumference  is  called  the  area 
of  the  circle  The  circumference  of  a  circle  is  to  its 
diameter  as  about  22  to  7  or  3'142857-f-  to  1,  involving" 
in  its  computation  a  circulating  decimal.  For  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle  see  QUADRATURE. 

*(2)  The  curved  line  defining  such  figure ;  the  cir- 
cumference. 

2.  Logic:  An  inconclusive  and  deceptive  lino  of 
argument,  in  which  two  or  more  statements  are 
brought  forward  to  prove  each  other,  i.  e.,  the  first 
proposition  is  assumed  as  proved  by  that  which  fol- 
lows it,  and  the  second  again  is  assumed  from  that 
which  precedes  it. 

3.  Astron. :    As   instrument   of   observation,    the 
limb  of  which  is  graduated  to  360°  and  forms  a  com- 
plete circle.     There  are   several   kinds:    a  mural 
circle,  one  affixed  to  a  wall;  a  transit  circle,  one* 
fitted  with  a  telescope  on  an  axis,  and  mounted  in 
tho  plane  of  the  meridian;  a  reflecting  circle,  one 


b6il     b<5y-     pout,    Jfiwl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect.     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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by  reflection,  as  a  sextant;  a  repeating 
circle,  one  repeating  the  angle  several  times  contin- 
uously along  the  limb.  (See  these  words,  and  also 
ALTITUDE,  AZIMUTH,  CIRCUMFEEENTOE.  ) 

4.  Arclueol.  :  The  name  given  to  one  of  the  mega- 
Jithic   remains,  as   at  Stonehenge,   Avebury,  and 
other  places  in  England.    (Owilt.) 

5.  Vehicles:  The  fifth  wheel  of  a  carriage. 
IT  (1)  Circle  of  altitude  : 

Astron.:  A  circle  parallel  to  the  horizon,  having 
its  pole  in  the  zenith. 

(Z)  Circle  of  curvature  :  That  circle  the  curvature 
of  which  is  equal  to  that  of  any  curve  at  a  certain 
point.  Called  also  the  Circle  of  equi-curvature. 

(3)  Circles  of  declination:  Great  circles  intersect- 
ing each  other  in  the  poles  of  the  world. 

J|)  Circles  of  excursion:    Circles  parallel  to  the 
iptic,  and  at  such  a  distance  from  it  (usually  10°), 
as  that  the  excursions  of  the  planets  toward  the 
poles  of  the  ecliptic  may  be  within  them. 

(5)  Circle   of    illumination:    A    circle    passing 
through  the  center  of  a  planet  perpendicular  to  a 
line  drawn  from  the  sun  to  the  respective  body. 
This  is  supposed  to  separate  the  illumined  part 
from  the  unillumined,  which  it  does  nearly. 

(6)  Circles  of  latitude  : 

(a)  Astron.  :  A  great  circle  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  passing  through  its  poles. 

(6)  Splterical  projection:  A  small  circle  of  the 
fiphere  whose  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis. 

(7)  Circles  of  longitude:   Lesser  circles  parallel 
to  the  ecliptic,  diminishing  as  they  recede  from  it. 

(8)  Circle,  of  perpetual  apparition:  One  of  the 
lesser  circles  parallel  to  the  equator,  described  by 
any  point  of  the  sphere  touching  the  northern  point 
of  the  horizon,  and  carried  about  with  the  diurnal 
motion.    All  the  stars  within  this  circle  never  set. 

(9)  Circle  of  perpetual  occultation:  A  lesser  circle 
parallel  to  the  equator,and  containing  all  those  stars 
which  never  appear  in  our  hemisphere.    The  stars 
situated  between  the  circles  of  perpetual  appari- 
tion and  perpetual  occultation  alternately  rise  and 
set  at  certain  times. 

(10)  Circle  of  the  sphere  :  A  circle  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  sphere,  called  a  great  circle  when  its 
plane  passes  through  the  center  of  the  sphere  ;  in 
all  other  cases  a  small  circle. 

A  great  circle  of  a  sphere  is  one  whose  center  coin- 
cides with  that  of  the  sphere,  and  which  therefore 
divides  the  sphere  into  two  equal  parts. 

(11)  Circle  of  Willis:  An  anastomosis  between  the 
primary  trunks  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  to  equal- 
ize and  carry  on  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the 
brain  when  an  obstruction  to  one  of  the  main  trunks 
occurs.    It  incloses  a  space  somewhat  of  an  oval 
figure,  within  which  are  found  the  optic  nerves, 
•the  tuber  cinereum,  the  infundibulum,  the  corpora 
mammillaria,  and  the  interpeduncular  space. 

(12)  Astronomical  Circle: 

Astron{  Instrum.  :  The  name  given  to  any  one  of 
the  instruments  designed  to  be  used  for  measuring 
angles  of  altitude  or  zenith  distance.  [MURAL 
CIRCLE,  TRANSIT  CIKCLE,  ALTITUDE,  and  AZIMUTH 
INSTRUMENT. 

(13)  Diurnal  Circles:    Supposed  to  be  described 
by  the  several  stars  and  other  points  in  the  heavens 
in  their  apparent  diurnal  rotation  round  the  earth. 

(H)  Horary  Circles  (Dialing)  :  The  lines  on  dials 
'which  show  the  hours. 

(15)  Polar  Circles  :  Immovable  circles,  parallel  to 
the  equator,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  poles  equal 
to  the  greatest  declination  of  the  ecliptic. 


16)  Reflecting  Circle  :  [SEXTANT.] 

17) 


. 
Repeating  Circle  :  [REPEATING.] 

(18)  Transit  Circle  :  [TRANSIT.] 

If  Crabb  brings  into  comparison  the  words  a  cir- 
cle, a  sphere,  an  orb,  and  a  globe.  Without  advert- 
ing further  to  his  views,  it  may  be  simply  added 
that  a  circle,  mathematically  viewed,  is  a  plane 
figure  ;  while  a  sphere,  an  orb,  and  a  globe  are  solids. 
It  is,  we  think,  from  arbitrary  usage  and  not  for  a 
deeper  reason  that  we  speak  of  the  circle  of  one's 
friends,  and  the  sphere  of  one's  activity.  [GLOBE.] 

circle-iron,  s. 

1.  A  hollow  punch  for  cutting  planchets,  wads, 
wafers,  and  circular  blanks. 

2.  A  fifth  wheel  of  a  carriage. 

Circle-like,  'cerclelyk,  a.  Like  or  resembling 
&  circle  :  round,  circular. 

"  Cerclflyk  shappe  is  most  perfite  figure." 

Occlere:  De  Reg.  Princ.,  5,107. 

^Ir  -de,  *cer-clen,  *ser-kle,  v.  t.  &  i.   [Fr.  cir- 
filler;  Lat.  circulo,  from  circulus=a  circle.] 
*A.  Transitive: 

1  .  To  move  or  revolve  round  anything  ;  to  encircle. 
"  So  cerclith  it  the  welle  »boute." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  1,619. 

2.  To  surround,  to  inclose,  to  encompass  as  witli 
a  circle. 

"You  heavy  people,  circle  me  about." 

Stiakesp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  iii.  1. 


B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally  ; 

*1.  To  move  round  or  in  a  circle. 

"  Guards  as  be  tarns,  and  circles  as  he  wheels." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Iliad,  viii.  410. 

f2.  To  form  a  circle  round,  to  encircle,  to  sur- 
round. 

"...    peers  who  circled  round  the  King." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Luke,  v.  24. 

f3.  To  revolve  (oftfme,  the  seasons,  <£c.). 
"  Now  the  circling  years  disclose 
The  day  predestin'd  to  reward  his  woes." 

Pope:  Odyssey. 

til.  fig.:  To  spread,  to  be  passed  round. 
"Thy  name  shall  circle  round  the  gaping  throng." 

Jiyroi). 

*~  To  circle  in  :  To  confine,  to  keep  together. 

••  We  term  those  things  dry  which  have  a  consistence 
within  themselves,  and  which,  to  enjoy  a  determinate 
figure,  do  not  require  the  stop  or  hindrance  of  another 
body  to  limit  and  circle  them  in."  —  Diyby;  On  Jlodies. 

9lr  -cled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CIRCLE,  r.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

*'  Or  modest  Dian,  circled  with  the  nymphs." 

Shakes?.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  III.,  iv.  8. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Having  the  form  of  a  circle,  round. 

"  O,  swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  inconstant  moon, 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb," 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  2. 

2.  Encircled,  surrounded  with  a  circlet,  coronet, 
&c. 

*9lrc-lSr,  s.    [Eng.  circl(e)  ;  -er.~\ 

1.  Lit.  :  One  who  goes  or  moves  round  in  a  circle. 

"  Neptune  circler  of  the  earth." 

Chapman:  Homers  Iliad,  xiii. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  poor  or  inferior  poet  ;   either  from  his 
strolling  about  as  a  wandering  minstrel,  or  for  the 
same  reason  as  their  name  was  given  to  the  Cyclic 
poets.    [CYCLIC,] 

"  Nor  so  begin,  as  did  that  circler  late, 
I  sing  a  noble  war,  and  Priam's  fate." 

B.Jotison:  Art  of  Poetry. 

9trc  -let,  s.    [Eng.  circ(le)  ;  dim.  suff.  -let.] 
fl.  A  little  circle  or  ring,  as  of  gold,  jewels,  etc. 
"  He  placed  the  golden  circlet  on, 
Paused—  kissed  her  hand—  and  then  was  gone." 

Scott;  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  19. 
*2.  A  round  body,  an  orb. 

"  Fairest  of  stars  .   .   .    that  crown'st  the  smiling  morn 
With  thy  bright  circlet."  Milton  .  P.  L.t  \.  169. 

9lrc  -ling,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [CIRCLE,  r.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Having  the  form  of  a  circle  ;  circular, 
encircling,  surrounding. 

"  Whose  towering  front  the  circling  realm  commands." 
Cowper:  Translations  of  the  Latin  Poems  of  Mil  tun, 
Elegy  I.    To  Charles  Deodafi. 

$Ir'-c6-$ele,  s.    [SIRSOCELE.] 

*9ir-cuat,  a.  [Lat.  circuitus.]  Encircled,  sur- 
rounded. 

"  Ffor  the  quhilk  soume  the  said  vmquhill  Schir  Wil- 
liame  laidein  plegeto  the  said  Robert  ane  garnissingcir- 
cuat  about  with  perllis,  rubeis  and  diamontis,  pertening 
to  our  souerane  lordis  darrest  mother."—  Acts  Ja.  IV., 
1581  (ed.  1814),  p.  279. 

*9lr'-Cue,  v.  t.  [Lat.  circueo  or  circumeo=io  go 
round;  circum=  around,  about;  eo  —  to  go'.]  To 
make  a  circuit  of,  to  visit. 

"He  then  vysyted  and  circued  his  lande  in  ininistryng 
iustyces  to  all  person."  —  Fabyan,  i.  34. 

9lrc'-ult,  *9yrc'-ute,  s.  [Fr.  &  Prov.  circuit; 
Ital.,  Sp.  &  Port,  circuito,  from  Lat.  circuitus,  from 
circueo  or  circumeo—to  go  around,  from  cir  cum  = 
around,  and  eo=to  go.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The   act   of   revolving  or  moving  round  any- 
thing. 

"...  carried  along  with  him  in  his  periodical  circ- 
uit round  the  sun."  —  Watts.-  On  the  Mind. 

2.  The  place  inclosed  in  a  circle  ;  an  inclosure. 

"A  woody  mountain,  whose  high  top  was  plain, 
A.circitit  wide  inclosed.'-'     Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  304. 

3.  Space,  extent,  circumference. 

"This  towne  is  grete  in  cy  rente  and  of  small  defence." 
—  Berners:  Froissart,  ii.  52. 

*4.  That  which  encircles  anything;  a  ring,  a 
crown. 

"  Until  the  golden  circuit  on  my  head 
Do  calm  the  fury  of  this  mad-brain1  d  flaw." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  1. 


5.  The  act  of  visiting  certain  places  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspection.  [B.  I.  (1).] 

"He  insisted  that  Portland  should  muke  a  circuit  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  some  of  the  superb  fortresses 
of  the  French  Netherlands."— Macau  lay:  Hist.  Em/.,  ch. 
xxiii. 

*II.  Fig. :  Circumlocution. 

"  .  .  .  (as  by  long  circuit  of  deduction  it  may  be  that 
rv.-n  all  truth  out  of  any  truth  may  be  concluded,) 
.  .  ."—Hooker:  Eccl.  Pol.,  bk.  ii.,  ch,  i.,  §  2. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Law: 

(1)  The  periodical  visitation  of  the  judges  of  the 
higher  courts — both  state  and    national — for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  causes  coming  under  their  juris- 
diction.   The  judges  holding  these  courts  are  called 
circuit  judges. 

(2)  The  district  or  part  of  the  country  thus  vis- 
ited by  the  judges. 

*(3-)  A  longer  course  of  proceedings  than  is  actu- 
ally necessary  for  the  recovery  of  anything  sued  for. 

2.  Path.:  The  period  or  course  of  a  disease.  (Dun- 
glison.) 

3.  Elect, :  A  continuous  electrical  communication 
between  the  poles  of  a  battery.    In  telegraphy  the 
wires  and  instruments  forming  the  road  for  the 
passage  of  the  current.    At  its  extremities  are  the 
terminals,  where  it  joins  the  instrument.  A  metallic 
circuit  is  when  a  return  wire  is  used  instead  of  the 
earth.    A  short  circuit  is  one  having  as  little  resist- 
ance as  possible,  nothing  but  the  apparatus  and 
the  wire  used  to  connect  it  with  the  battery.    To 
short  circuit  a  battery  is  to  connect  its  poles  by  a 
wire.    A  local  circuit  includes  only  the  apparatus 
in  the  office. 

1[  Voltaic  or  Galvanic  Circuit  or  Circle:  A  con- 
tinuous electrical  communication  between  the  two 
poles  of  a  battery ;  an  arrangement  of  voltaic  ele- 
ments, or  couples,  with  proper  conductors,  by  which 
a  continuous  current  of  electricity  is  established. 

IT  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  a  circuit,  a 
tourt  and  a  round :  "  A  circuit  is  made  for  a  specific 
end  of  a  serious  kind;  a  tour  is  always  made  for 
pleasure ;  a  round,  like  a  circuit,  is  employed  in 
matters  of  business,  but  of  a  more  familiar  and 
ordinary  kind.  A  judge  goes  his  circuit  at  particu- 
lar periods  of  time ;  gentlemen  .  .  .  make  a 
tour;  tradesmen  have  certain  rounds  which  they 
take  on  certain  days."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

circuit-breaker,  s. 

Telegraphy :  An  instrument  which  periodically 
interrupt  an  electric  current. 

circuit-closer,  s. 

Telegraphy :  A  device  by  which  an  electrical  cir- 
cuit is  closed ;  usually  a  key,  as  the  telegraph  key. 
In  fire-alarms  and  many  automatic  telegraphs  it 
consists  of  a  plain  metallic  disk,  with  insulated, 
spaces  on  the  rim  or  edge. 

circuit-court,  s. 

Law:  A  court  (common  to  most  of  the  states  of 
this  country  and  to  the  national  government)  to 
which  the  justices  sitting  make  stated  visits  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  their  functions.  The 
powers  of  the  court  vary  in  the  different  common- 
wealths and  the  jurisdiction  of  each  is  a  matter  of 
state  regulation  varying  largely  in  results.  The 
national  circuit-court  has  an  equity  as  well  as  a 
criminal  side.  The  United  States  is  divided  into 
nine  circuits,  each  one  apportioned  to  two  circuit 
judges,  who,  with  the  United  States  Supreme  court 
judge  for  that  circuit,  constitute  a  circuit  court  of 
appeals. 

circuit-judge,  s. 

Law :  The  justice  or  judge  of  a  circuit-court. 

*9lrc'-ult,  v.  i.  &  t.    [CIRCUIT,  *.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  move  in  a  circle,  to  revolve,  to 
pass  round. 

"  The  cordial  cup  .  .  .  quick  circuiting." — J. 
Philips. 

B.  Trans. :  To  go  or  travel  round,  to  visit  period- 
ically for  purposes  of  inspection. 

"  Geryon,  having  circuited  the  air." — T.  Wiir/on. 

*9lrc-ult-eer  ,  v.  i.  [CIRCUITEER,  s.]  To  go  oa 
circuit. 

*9Trc-ult-eer',  *9ir-cuit-er,  .s.  [Eng.  circuit; 
-cer;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  One  who  travels  or  goes  round 
on  a  circle  or  circuit. 

"  Like  your  fellow  circuiteer  the  sun,  you  travel  the 
round  of  the  earth,  and  behold  all  the  iniquities  under  the 
heavens." — Pope. 

2.  Laic:  One  who  goes  on  circuit. 

"  Here  we  drop  our  circuiteen  which  character  lasted 
till  his  lordship  was  made  Solicitor-General." — Zforth: 
Life  of  Lord  Guilford,  i.  92.  (DaHes. ) 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     w<5t,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pSt, 
sr,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     CUT,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      K,     as  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


circuiteering 


*§lrc-ult-eer  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CIRCUIT- 

EER,  i'.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Going  round  on  circuit. 

"  The  big-wigg'd  circuiteering  Judges." 

Colman-  Poet.  Vagaries,  p.  125. 

C.  As  subst.:  The    act   or  practice  of  going  on 
circuit. 

'*  Now  to  return  to  his  lordship,  and  his  circuiteering" 
—Xorth-  Life  of  Lord  Guilford,  i.,  261. 

*clrc-\i-l  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  circuitio,  circumitio, 
from  circumeo=to  go  round:  ctrcum— round,  eo= 
to  go.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  going  round  or  compassing. 

2.  Fig. :  Circumlocution,  indirectness,  or  vague- 
ness of  language. 

$Ir-Cu  -It-Ous,  a.  [Low  Lat.  circuito&us,  from 
ctn?uiYu«=a  going  round.]  Having  the  quality  of 
moving  or  going  round  in  a  circuit ;  indirect,  round- 
about. {Burke.) 

9lr-Cu'-It-OuB-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  circuitous,  -ty.] 
In  a  circuitous  or  indirect  manner,  in  a  circuit, 

"He  seeks  circa itousty  to  reach  him  through  the  peo- 
ple."—Trench.-  Miracles,  No.  xx. 

*$Ir-ca -it-jf,  *$lr-CU-i-te,  s.    [Lat.  circuitus.] 

[ClKCUIT.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  moving  or  going  round  in  a  circle. 

2.  A  tendency  to  assume  a  circular  form  or  state ; 
the  state  of  being  circular. 

"The  characteristic  property  of  running  water  is  prog- 
ress, of  stagnant  is  eireuity," — Whatcley  Observations  on 
Modern  Gardening,  p.  67. 

3.  Compass,  extent,  circuit. 

"A  dominion  of  muche  more  large  and  ample  circuit™ 
then  the  same  whiche  he  was  Lorde  of  before."— Udallt 
Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  220. 

II.  Fig*:  Circumlocution,  a  beating  about  the 
bush. 

"Very  clear  it  is,  the  prophecy,  without  all  eireuity, 
noting,  naming,  and  in  a  manner  pointing  to  it."— An- 
drewes:  Sermons,  i.  157. 

*B.  Law  (eireuity  of  action) :  The  taking  a  longer 
course  than  requisite  in  proceeding  to  recover  any- 
thing sued  for.  ( Wharton.) 

*drc'-u.-la-ble,  a.  fEng.  circul(ate');  -able.'] 
That  may  be  circulated ;  capable  of  being  circu- 
lated. 

"Bills  of  exchange,  therefore,  put  in  circulation  the 
fixed  property  of  nations.  They  render  the  houses  and 
streets  of  Hamburgh,  the  acres  and  forests  along  Susque- 
hannah,  circulable  in  London  or  Amsterdam." — Taylor 
Annual  Review,  i.  387. 

ClrC'-U-lar,  o.  &  s.  [Fr.  circulaire;  Prov.  circu- 
ar;  Lat.  circularise  from  circulus=a.  little  circle.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  circle ;  of  the  shape  of  a 
circle. 

*(2)  Revolving,  moving  in  a  circle,  successive, 
recurring. 

"From  whence  the  innumerable  race  of  things 
By  circular  successive  order  springs." 

Roscommon, 

(3)  Cyclic;  pertaining  to  or  connected  with  a 
cycle  of  events.  t 

"Had  Virgil  been  a  circular  poet,  and  closely  adhered 
to  history,  how  could  the  Romans  have  had  Dido?'*— 
Dennis. 

*2.  Fig. :  Perfect,  complete. 

"In'this,  sister, 
Your  wisdom  is  not  circular." 

Jlaasinyer:  Emperor  of  the  East,  fii,  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm.  <£  Diplomacy;    Addressed  in   identical 
terms  to  a  circle  or  number  of  persons.  [CiRCULAR- 

L.ETTEK.] 

2.  Logic:  Returning  to  the  same  point;  arguing 
ki  a  circle  ;  inclusive,  incomplete. 

"One  of  Cartes1  H  first  principles  of  reasoning,  after  he 
had  doubted  of  every  thing,  seems  to  be  too  circular  to 
safely  build  upon;  for  he  is  for  proving  the  being  of  God 
from  the  truth  of  our  faculties,  and  the  truth  of  our 
faculties  from  the  being  of  a  God."—  Baker;  Refactions 
OH  Li'nniiny. 

B.  As  subst. :  Alettcrorcommunication  addressed 
in  identical  terms  to  a  circle  or  number  of  persons. 

"The  Government  loudly  proclaims  to  Europe  reforms 
for  Poland.  It  informs  the  various  courts  of  them  by 
diplomatic  circulars,  .  .  ."—Edwards:  Polish.  Captivity, 
vol.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

circular-arc,  s.  Any  part  of  the  circumference 
of  a  circle. 
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circular-bolt,  s.  A  machine  employed  by  the 
lace-manufacturers  in  Nottingham  in  making  net. 
(KnigM.) 

circular  buildings,  s.pl. 

Arch. :  Such  as  are  built  on  a  circular  plan. 
When  the  interior  is  also  circular,  the  building  is 
called  a  rotunda.  (Gwilt.) 

circular  canon,  s. 

Music :  A  canon  closing  in  the  key  one  semitone 
above  that  in  which  it  commences.  Twelve  repe- 
titions of  it  would  take  it  through  all  the  known 
keys.  (Stainer  tt  Barrett.) 

circular  crystals,  s.  pi.  This  term  has  been 
applied  to  the  flattened  group  of  radiating,  crys- 
talline needles  formed  by  many  salts  and  other 
crystalline  substances.  (Microgra^hic  Diet.) 

Circular  file,  s.  A  circular  saw  or  serrated  disk, 
adapted  to  run  on  a  spindle  or  mandril,  and  used  in 
cutting  the  teeth  of  cogwheels.  (Knight.) 

circular  head,  s. 

Arch. :  The  arch  or  bow  of  a  door  or  window. 

circular  Instruments,  s.  pi.  Astronomical, 
nautical,  or  surveying  instruments,  which  are  grad- 
uated to  360%  that  is,  around  the  whole  circle. 
(Knight.) 

circular  iron-clad,  s. 

Naut.:  An  iron-clad  war  vessel  of  circular  form. 
The  original  suggestion  of  such  a  type  of  vessel  was 
made  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Reed,  formerly  constructor  of  the 
British  navy,  but  the  first  actually  built  was  by 
direction  of  the  Russian  Admiral  Popoff ,  and  it  was 
called  in  consequence  a  Popoffka. 

circular-letter,  s. 

1.  Banking :  A  letter  of  credit  addressed  to  several 
bankers  in  other  countries  in  favor  of  a  certain  per- 
son named  therein. 

"  It  never  was  known  that  circular  letters, 
By  humble  companions  were  sent  to  their  betters." 
Swift  to  Skeridan. 

2.  Comm.  <t  Diplomacy :  A  circular, 
circular  lines,  s.  pi. 

Math. :  Lines  of  sines,  tangents,  secants,  Ac. 

Circular-loom,  s.  A.  loom  in  which  a  shuttle 
moves  in  a  circular  race,  and  continuously  in  one 
direction,  through  warps  arranged  in  a  circle. 
(Knight.) 

circular-micrometer,  s.  An  annular  form  of 
the  micrometer  first  suggested  by  Boscovich  in  1740, 
and  afterward  revived  by  Olbers  in  1798.  (Knight.) 

circular  muscle  or  circular  fibers  (of  San- 

torini ) . 

Anat. :  A  series  of  circular  involuntary  muscular 
fibers  wholly  surrounding  the  membranous  portion 
of  the  urethra. 

Circular-note,  s.     The  same  as  Circular-letter 

(q.v.). 

circular  numbers,  s.  pi. 

Arith. :  Those  numbers  all  the  powers  of  which 
terminate  in  the  same  digits  as  the  numbers  them- 
selves. Thus  all  the  powers  of  5  terminate  in  5. 

circular  parts,  s.  pi.  Five  parts  of  a  right- 
angled  or  a  quadrantal  spherical  triangle ;  they 
are  the  legs,  the  complement  of  the  hypothenuse, 
and  the  complements  of  the  two  oblique  angles. 
(Craig.) 

circular  polarization,  s. 

Phys. :  In  the  undulatory  theory  of  light  a  sup- 
posed circular  rotation  of  the  particles  of  ether  in 
certain  media,  when  a  pencil  of  plane  polarized 
light  is  allowed  to  pass  through  these  media. 
(Craig.) 

circular  roofs,  s.  pi. 

Arch. :  Such  as  have  the  horizontal  sections  cir- 
cular. 

circular-sailing,  s. 

Naut. :  The  act  or  system  of  sailing  on  the  arc  of 
a  great  circle. 

circular-saw, «.    [SAW.] 

circular-shears,  s.  A  shears  for  sheet-metal, 
consisting  of  two  circular  blades  on  parallel  pins. 

circular-shuttle  box-loom,  s.  A  loom  having  a 
box  with  a  number  of  shuttles,  and  having  means 
for  actuating  it  so  as  to  bring  any  one  of  the 
shuttles  into  operation  as  required  by  the  pattern. 

circular  sinus,  s. 

Anat. :  A  ring-like  sinus  placed  superficially 
round  tlio  pituitary  body  in  the  dura  mater  of  the 
brain,  forming  a  communication  between  the  two 
cavernous  sinuses.  It  is  also  called  a  Coronary 
sinus. 

circular  or  cylindro-cylindric  work,  s. 

Arch.:  A  term  applied  to  any  work  which  is 
formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  cylinders  whose 


circulating-decimal 

axes  are  not  in  the  same  direction.  The  line  formed 
by  the  intersection  of  the  surfaces  is  termed, 
by  mathematicians,  a  line  of  double  curvature. 
(Gwilt.) 

jtr-CU-lar'-I-ty1,  s.  [Low  Lat.  circularity*,  from 
circularis=Touadt  from  circulus=&  circle.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  circular,. 

*2.  That  which  is  circular. 

"The  heavens  have  no  diversity  or  difference,  but  a- 
simplicity  of  parts,  and  equiformity  ill  motion,  continu- 
ally succeeding  each  other;  so  that,  from  what  point 
soever  we  compute,  the  account  will  be  common  unto  the- 
whole  circularity." — Brown. 

*II  Logic:  Reasoning  in  a  circle;  incomplete  or 
inconclusive  reasoning. 

9lrc'-U-lar-ly:,  a<Jt>.  [Eng.  circular;  -ly.] 

1.  In  form  of  a  circle. 

2.  With  a  circular  or  revolving  motion. 

3.  By  circular  reasoning ;  indirectly,  in  a  circle. 
"To  argue  circularly." — Baxter.  Inf.  Bapt.,  p.  35. 

*9trc'-u-lar-ness,6.  [Eng.  circular;  -ness.}  The 
quality  of  being  circular,  roundness,  circularity. 

'•In  forme  ...  it  doth  pretend  to  some  circular' 
ness." — Fuller:  Worthies;  Wancfck,  ii.  402. 

*clrc  -U-lar-jf,  a.  [Eng.  circular;  -y.~\  Circular, 
ending  in  itself,  inconclusive. 

"  Which  rule  must  serve  for  the  better  understanding 
of  that,  which  Damascene  hath,  touching  cross,  and  circ- 
ulary  speeches,  wherein  there  are  attributed  to  God  such 
things  as  belong  to  manhood,  and  to  man  such  as  prop- 
erly concern  the  duty  of  Christ  Jesus." — Hooker:  Eccl* 
Pol.,  v.,  §53. 

Clrc  -u-late,  r.  t.  &  t.  [Lat.  circulatus,  pa.  par. 
of  ct>cu(o=to  move  in  a  circle.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

"1.  Lit. :  To  move  in  a  circle,  to  revolve,  to  move 
round  and  return  to  the  same  point. 

2.  Fig. :  To  spread  about,  to  move  from  place  to 
place,  or  from  person  to  person,  or  from  liand  to 
hand. 

"  As  the  mints  of  calumny  are  perpetually  at  work,  B 
great  number  of  curious  inventions,  issued  out  from  time 
to  time,  grow  current  among  the  party,  and  circulate 
through  the  whole  kingdom." — Addison. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Metal.:  To  chase,  to  beat  out. 

2.  Anat. :  To  traverse  the  arteries  and  veins  of  tha 
body.    [CIRCULATION.] 

B.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  cause  to  move  from  place  to  place,  to  put 
into  circulation. 

"  In  the  Civil  War  the  money  spent  on  both  sides  wa» 
circulated  at  home.'' — Swift. 

*(2)  To  travel  or  move  round. 

"  May  I  not  conclude  for  certain  that  this  man  hath 
been  in  the  moon,  where  his  head  hath  been  intoxicated 
with  circulating  the  earth." — Bishop  Croft,  1685. 

2.  Fig. :  To  spread  abroad,  to  disseminate. 
"This  pointed  sentence  was  fast  circulated   through 

town  and  country,  and  was  soon  the  watchword  of  th» 
whole  Tory  party." — JIacaulay:  Hist.  Ettg.,  ch.  iv. 

*II.  Metal.:  To  beat  out,  to  chase. 
*[  For  the  difference  between  to  circulate  and  to 
spread,  see  SPREAD,  r. 

t$Irc  -u-late,  s.    [CIRCULATE,  r.] 
Arith.:  A   circulating  decimal   is  sometimes  so 
called.    (Buchanan.) 

clrc  -u-la-tlng,  pr.par.,  a.  &  i.  [CIRCULATE,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:   (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Moving  in  a  circle,  returning  tc* 
itself,  revolving. 

2.  Finance:  Current,  passing  from  hand  to  hand, 
constituting  currency. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act.  of  passing  or  the  state  of 
being  passed  from  hand  to  hand  or  from  person  to 
person;  circulation. 

circulating-decimal,  «.  A  decimal  which  can- 
not be  expressed  with  perfect  exactness  in  figures 
and  when  to  approximate  to  accuracy  the  decimal 
is  taken  to  many  places,  it  is  found  that,  the  same 
series  of  figures  is  repeated  again  and  again  ffd  in- 
finitum.  The  figures  thus  repeated  are  called  the 
period  of  the  circulating  decimal.  Thus  |  of  1  are 
•22  2222,  &c.,of  which  the  period  is  2;  and  I  of  1  = 
•142857  142857  142857,  <fcc.,  of  which  the  period  is 
142857. 

"  A  circulating  decimal  that  goes  on  repeating  itself  for 
ever." — London  Times,  Sept.  9,  1864. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
•clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s,ion  =  zhiin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -SIOUR  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deL 
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circulating  library,  .s.  A  library,  the  books  ing  between  the  tissues.  The  ascending  current 
contained  in  which  are  circulated  by  loan  among  enters  the  leaves,  where  it  is  submitted  to  certain 
the  subscribers.  Since  books  have  become  so  won-  influences  which  fit  it  for  the  nutrition  of  the  plant. 


circumambulate 

B.  As  substantive : 

Physics:  A  vessel  in  which  the  steam  which  rises 
from  another  vessel   on  the  tire  is  collected,  and 


j      ~.      -. L  jTl * L          1  •  tl I  1  rrll 1 !• * I L • 1 — ll  i        1         11  V*"*     <IUV/IUC71       T  ^7^^171       \Jll      I  He      IUB      lo      \JVTii«^.  Lvu,      ouu 

oerfully   cheap,    the   use   of    such    libraries    has    The  descending  carries  it  thence  in  an  elaborated    having  been  cooled  in  another  vessel  attached  to 
decreased,  and  their  number  lias  correspondingly    condition  back  to  the  root.  • 


fallen  off. 


(Thome,  Brown,  <tc.)  ^e  Upper  portion^  is  returned  to  the  first  vessel. 
[CYCLOSIH,  ROTATION,  4c.] 

Circulating    medium,    ».     The   medium   of    ex-        "The  nutrient  fluid,   however  formed,  is  distributed       .*CIrc -ule.  r.  (.     [       BCLE,  s.]     To  m 

changes  or  of  sale  and  purchase,  whether  it  be    throughout  the  textures  of  the  plant,  or  animal,  by  vital  circle;  to  revolve. 


gold,  silver,  paper,  or  any  other  article.    1 
which  is  used  by  all  economical  writers  a: 


1  eighteenth  century.    [MEDIUM.] 
"  Circulating  medium  is  more  comprehensive  than  the 
term  money,  as  it  is  the  method  of  exchanges,  or  pur- 


The  term,    °r  physical  forces,  or  by  the  junction  of  both;  and  the 
s  synony-    Junction,  by  which  this  is  effected,  is  called  ti,-culatii»t. 


number  of  animals,  sucli  an  organ,  '  a  heart,'  is  the  main 
instrument  in  the  distribution  of  the  blood.  In  animals, 
then,  there  is  a  true  circulation,  the  fluid  setting  out  from 


chases,  and  sales,  whether  it  be  gold  or  silver  coin,  or  any    and  returning  to  the  same  place.     But  in  plants,  the  fluid 
ot  her  article."—  Interim :  Law  Lexicon.  is  found  to  circulate  or  rotate,  within  the  interior  of 


clrc  U  la    tion,  a.    [Fr.  circulation;  Lat.  circu-  there  is  no  good  evidence  of  the  existence  of 

latiu,  from  circulatus,  pa.  par.  of  cire«Io=to  move  '""«»'  at  all,  their  textures  imbibing  the  fluid  in  which 

in  a  circle  ;circulu»=&  circle.]  ^J"*'^0^  *  Bow"""':  '**"»'•    •*«"••  •*   '•• 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 


I.  Literally: 


3.  Finance:    Currency,  circulating  coin,    notes, 


"  To  each  point  of  itself  so  far  as  't  circuteth." 

U.  Wore:  Song  of  tlir  .s'uul,  bk.  iii.  c.  1. 

*9lrc  -U-Ung,  s.    [CIHCULE,  v.\    A  going  round 
in  a  circle,  a  revolution. 

"  And  when  it  lighteth  on  advantages, 
Its  circulings  grow  sensible." 

a.  More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  bk.  UL,  c.  L 

Eng.  suff.  -ize.]    To  encircle. 

•  •  Mother  of  pearle  their  sides  shal  circulize." 

Davies:  An  Extaaie,  p.  93. 

9irc  -u-lfis,  s.  [Lat.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  little  ring,  a  circle. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  Applied  to  any  round  or  annular  part 


Ac.    In  its  i-arly  stages  ^commerce  was  carried  on    of  the  body,  as  circulus  oculi,  the  orb  of  the  eye. 

ied  to  an  iron  instrument,  for- 
ding circular  portions  of  glass. 


1.  Motion  in  a  circle,  or  in  such  a  course  that  the    by  a  direct  exchange  of  articles  which  were  recip-    (Craig.) 
moving  body  returns  to  the  place  whence  it  started;    rocally  wanted,  and  in  this  form  it  is  usually  called       *2.  Physics:   Appli 
•  •specially  used  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.    [B.    "barter  "or   sometimes   "exchange."     An    inter-    merly  used  for  dividi 


1  (•>).]  mediate  merchandise  was  then  introduced,  called    ^ ^.. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  spreading  or  causing  to    "money,"  and  transactions  in  which  money  is  used       *3.  Si        .  __ 
is  from  hand  to  hand  or  from  person  to  person,    are  not  called   ''barter      but   "sales.      .    .  _.    A    used  by  the  older  surgeons.    L\/fn/»'-.i 


pas?  . 

fiU 


transaction  in  which  any  commodity  or  service  is 


. 

Surg.  :  A  name  for  several  circular  instruments 
by  the  older  surgeons.    (  Maune.) 
4.  Glass-making:  A  tool  for  cutting  off  the  uecks 


.  :).  The  state  of  being  circulated  or  passed  from  exchanged  for  money,  instead  of  an  equivalent,  has  of  glassware. 

person  to  person  or  from  hand  to  hand.    [B.  3.]  been  called  a  demi-ef  change.    And  the  conveniences  -  •  -«_ 

*  4.  The  extent  to  which  anything  is  circulated.  of  this  method  of  conducting  commerce  so  greatly  9*'  ~^,  P™P-  [Lat.=arouml,  round,  about.] 

"To  increase  the  c,rcu/af,-un  of  money,  at  least  in  bank-  preponderate  over  those  of  direct  exchange  or  bar-  Aprepositjon  used  as  a  prefix  u,  many  words  of 

jtes." /jp-  Burnet.  *er»  that  commerce  is  now  almost  entirely  resolved  ijan  origin. 


notes." — Bp. ...,,-. 

IT  „.  .  .  into  these  demi-exchanges  or  sales.  And  this  is  the 

proper  meaning  of  the  word  circulation.  Barter  or 

*1.  A  series,  a  succession.  exchange  is  where  two  services  of  any  kind  are 

"...  thou  seest  fit  to  deuy  us  the  blessing  cf  peace  exchanged  directly.  Sale  or  demi-exchange,  or  cir- 

tunl  to  keep  us  in  a  circulation  of  miseries." — King  culation,  is  when  any  service  is  exchanged  for^some 
L'harlfn. 

*-.  A  reciprocal  interchange  of  meaning. 
"  The  true  doctrines  of  astronomy   appear  to  have  had 
some  popular  circulation." — H'hewell. 

,    ,.                                                    .  to  eighty  thousand,  to  a  Hundred  tnousand,  and  at  Jengtu                              V""     "• 

S.  The  act  or  process  of  disseminating  or  spread-  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.    Yet  even  this  issue,    and  ogi<o=to  agitate,  freq.  of  ugo=to  drive.] 

ing  abroad.  though  great,  not  only  beyond  precedent,  but  beyond    agitate  on  all  sides,  to  drive  or  beat  round. 

B    Technically  '  hope,  was  scanty  when  compared  with  the  demands  of  the        "  Qod  hath    .    .    .    given  to  every  one  of  his  appointed 

1     4ttat       Animal    Phutiol       dtc   •     \    movement  n?tlon'    Nor  did  ""  the  newly-stamped  silver  pass  into    officers  a  portion  of   the  fiery  matter  to  circumagitatr 

of  'the  blood  throughout   the    human    body.     (For  <"«»'l<iHo»."-Jfo«aMja|/..  Hist.  Eng.,  en.  xxii.                            and  rolV-Jeremy  Taylor:  Ser,nons,  iii.  177. 

details  see  (2).)  "  C'rc/ulati0nj>f  a  newspaper,  journal,  or  maga 


*9lr-c6m-ad-ja  -Cent,  a.  [Lat.  <-/rrnni=round, 
about,  and  Eng.  adjacent  (q.  v.j.]  Lying  near  or 
about,  surrounding. 

*9lr-cum-ag  -gSr-a-tlon,     ».    [Lat.     circum  = 

intermediate  merchandise,  which  will  enable  its  around,   about ;    aggeratio  =  a    heaping   up,  from 

owner  to  obtain  some  service  in  exchange  for  it  at  a.ggero=to  heap  up ;  ad=to,  and  g?ro=U>  carry,  to 

some  future  time.    (Macleod:  Diet,  of  Pol.  £con.)  bear.]    A  heaping  round  about.    (Phillips.) 

"The  weekly  issue  increased  to  sixty  thousand  pounds,         -/Mr  riini   a£-    I  tatp    i.    /       I    it    ,-/.v^,,;      M ' 

to  eighty  thousand,  to  a  hundred  thousand,  and  atlength  5lr                         -tate, l .  r.  U 


*9lr-cum-ag  I  ta -tlon,  ».  [Lat.  ctVc«»n=about, 


it  was  reserved  for  the  immortal  Harvey  actually  to 
make  the  great  discovery,  which  he  approached  in 
nil.")  and  published  with  many  details  in  1628. 

(2)  Physiol. :  The  propelling  force  in  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  is  that  of  the  heart,  which  is  a  hol- 
low muscular  organ  placed  in  the  center  of  the  san- 
guiferous  system.  The  blood  is  driven  by  the  hea-rt 

into  the  aorta,  and  then  circulated  through  the    bank,  a  charlatan.] 
body  by  a  set   of  vessels    called  arteries,  which       L  Ordinary  Language  : 
ramify  into  smaller  and  smaller  tubes.  (ARTERIES.] 
On  reaching  the  extremities  of  the  arteries  it  is 
driven  through  excessively  line  tubes,  called,  from 
their  hair-like  tenuity, capillaries.  These, constitut- 
ing the  connecting  channels  between  the  arterie 


"The  movements  impressed  upon  it  by  the  circulntii-? 
powers." — TYwM  <fr  Moteman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iii., 
p.  76. 

Circulative  animals : 

ZoOL:  The  name  given  by  Oken  to  the  Mollusca. 

9trc  -u-la-t5r,  *.    [Lat.  circulator=SL  mounts-  be  plowed  the 

,on,iii.  165. 


*9lr-ciim-am  -bage,  s.  [Lat.  eirci(m=round, 
about ;  ambage=&  going  round  about,  a  winding, 
indirectness.]  Indirectness,  a  beating  about  the 
bush. 

''The  affected  slights,  the  female  circumnmbages,  if  1 
rords."— K/chnrdson:  Sir  C.  Oraniti- 


Church." — Gaiideit:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  200. 


and  the  vein-,  afford  it  a  passage  into  the  latter 

vessels,  by  which  it  is  conducted  back  to  the  heart. 

The  heart  is  divided  internally  into  four  cavities, 

two  at  its  base  called  auricles,  and  two  at  its  body 

and    apex   called    ventricles.      The   right    is   the 

venous  side  of  the  heart ;  it  receives  into  its  auricle 

the  venous  blood  from  every  part  of  the  body  by  the       H.  Math. :  A  circulating  decimal. 

superior  and  inferior  vena  cava  and  coronary  vein.       .-r-/,  «  is  *x«-   T_nfl*       ,     riot      ,.;...,,;,, *,.,-;,,. 

In  passing  from  the  arteries  to  the  veins,  the  blood    .  *9«<M»-»-t<«  -I-ofis,    o.    [Lat.    c,i 

had  lost  its  red  color  and  acquired  a  dark  hue ;  it  is    'rom  c.rctiJor=to  go  in  a  circle.]    Traveling  from 

therefore  discharged  by  the  right  auricle  into  the    h°nso  to  house  or  from  town  to  town ;  itinerant. 

right  ventricle,  and  thence  transmitted  along  the       "Jesus  did  never  make  use  of  such   unaccountable 


-      -  *5lr  cum  am    bag  Ing,    a.     TEng.     circitmuin- 

1.  Lit.:  One  who  circulates  or  puts  into  circula-    ban(e) ;  -ing.]    Speaking  indirectly  or  not  to  th« 
tK2n'  „  point,  beating  about  the  bush. 

*2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  mountebank,  a  juggler,  a  jester. 
"  A  race  of  Circulator*,  Tumblers  and  Taylers  in  the 


"  At  times  disposed  to  be  cimnii<nnb<igi<ni.«  in  my  man- 
ner of  narration." — Sonthey:  The  llwtnr,  ch.  xl. 


If  I  know  anything  of  this  cirvitnutmltaging  sex."— 
Mrs.  Barbauld:  Life  of  KichardMii,  iv.  341. 

*9lr-ciim  am-ba  -gl  oils,  a.    [Eng.  r<rrum<im- 

(2)  A  cheat,  an   impostor.      (Oaule:    Magastro-    tagM ;  -iou*.]    Indirect,  beating  about  the  bush, 
mancer.)  not  keeping  to  the  point. 

(3)  One  who  or  that  which  circulates  or  causes 
circulation. 

around;  a»»i6ie/w=moving,  going  round.  j>r.  par.  of 
nmbio—io  move  or  go  round.]    The  act  of  moving 
rounder  encompassing. 
"Ice  reoeiveth  its  figure  according  unto  the  surface  it 

P'ufmouafy~arte"ry"and''its  branches'to  the"capiT-    """hods   or  instruments     as   magical  enchanters,   divi-    concreteth,  or  the  circumambiency  which  couformeth  it." 

laries  of  the  lungs    to  be  again   brought  in  contact    nators,  nrcu/arorfom  jugglers,  and  such  emissaries  of  the    — Broioi. 

auricle,  it  is  immediately  discharged  into  the  loft    ""  around,    and   amhi>n«='moving   or   going   round.) 

ventricle,   thence   to  the   aorta,   to   be  propelled       *9lrc  -u-la-tor-y,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  circulatoire,  from  surrounding,  encompassing. 

through  the   body  as  before.    The  current  of  the    Lat.  <-i>rula/orii<»=pertaining  to  jugglers,  mounte-  ..              that  gleams-in  from  the  .•/iv.ii«ii;;if-iVn(  Eter- 

blood  through  the  body  in  general  is  called   the    banks,  (tc.]  nitj't  unn  colors  with  its  own  hues  our  little  islet  of 

A.  As  adjective:  Time."— Carlule:  Sartor  Resartu*,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii. 

I.  Ordinary  Language  :  *9lr  cum-am -bu-late,  r.  /'.  &.  t.     [Lat.  cirrum- 

1.  Circular  ;  circulating,  as  a  circulatory  letter.  umliulu,    from    circum  =  around,    and    <iintiiilo=t<t 

2.  Like  a  mountebank  or  quack;  wandering,  cir-  Walk.] 

A.  Iiitrans.:  To  walk  or  go  roundabout. 

B.  Trans/tier: 

1.  Lit. :  To  walk  round. 

2.  Fig.:  To  go  all  round,  to  search  thoroughly. 

"Why  should  he  circumambulate    the  vocabulary  for 
another  couplet,    .    .    .  ?" — Seuard:  Letters,  i.  345. 

fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,    w8t,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;    gd,     pit, 
or,     wBre.     wplf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      a,     os  =  e;     ej  =  a.       q.u  =  liw. 


greater  or  systemic  circulation:  that  to  and  from 
the  lungs  the  leaser  or  (MfiMOiMfV  circulation. 
iV<m/n,dbc.)  There  is  a  circulation  either  of  blood 
or  of  a  fluid  analogous  to  it  in  the  inferior  animals. 
(For  an  example  see  that  under  No.  2.) 


^r<.'t  tin  o*mujua  ova  uial    iiinit'r  i>o.  ^.  > 

2.  Veij.Phusiol.:  The  circulation  of  plants  is  not  culatorious. 

Closely  analogous  to  that  in  animals.     Fc.rmerly  it  "  Horde  s  cirruM^n/ peregrinations  in  the  quality  of  a 

was  believed  that  there  was  an  ascending  current  q««<:kdoctor."-tt<,rf0,i.  H,st.  Ena.  i-oetry.  in.  ih. 

of  sap  in  spring,  and  a  descending  one  in  autumn.  II.  Physiol. :  Producing  or  pertaining  to  the  circ- 

It  is  now  found  that  both  an  ascending  and  a  de-  ulation  of  the  blood. 

scending  current   coexist,  and  when   need   arises  "The  circulatory  system  is  far  less  complex."— s.  p. 

these  are  supplemented  by  horizontal  currents  pass-  Woodtcard:  Hollnsca,  ed.  Tate  (1875).  p.  358. 


circumambulating 

*9ir-cum-am  -b\i-la  ting,  pr.  par.  A  «.    [CIB- 

CTM.UIBUL.ATE.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  substantive; 

1.  L/f. ;  The  act  of  walking  round,  circumambu- 
latiou. 

1^.  Fig. :  The  act  of  going  round  about  instead  of 
directly  to  the  point;  a  beating  about  the  bush. 

*9lr-cum-am-b\i-ia  -tion,  «.  [Lat.  drcum  = 
around;  ambulatin=  a  walking,  from  ambulo  =  to 
walk.]  The  act  of  walking  all  round. 

*§Ir-cfim-am  -bu-la-t5r,  s.  [Eng.  cirrumam6u- 
/•it(t');  -or.]  One  who  circumambulates  or  travels 
round. 

"He  waa  determined  to  obtain  the  palm  of  being  the 
first  circumambulator  of  the  earth." — Jefferson.-  Works, 
ii.  1M. 

*9lr-cum-am'-bu~li-t6r-y\  a.  [Eng.  circumam- 
bulator; -|/.]  Walking  round  or  about,  perambu- 
lating. 

"My  privileges  are  an  ubiquitary,  circumambulatory 
.     .     immuiiity    over  all  the   privy  lodgings." — Carew. 
t'wfnm  Brit.tp.  215.     (1640.) 

t9lr-cum-be'n  -dl-biis,  a.  [Lat.  circum^around, 
about ;  and  Eng.  bend,  put  in  ati  imagiiiary  ablative 
plural.]  A  roundabout  or  indirect  way. 

"A  knave  Is  *  tool  in  circumbendibus." — Coleridge:  Table 
Talk. 

*ctr-cum-blnd',  r.  t.  [Lat.  rircum=round,  about, 
and  EPS-  b«nd.]  To  bind  round. 

"The  fringe  that  cireumbtnds  it    .     .     ." 

Herrick:  HexpfriiJen,  p.  96. 

*9lr-cii]n-9e'l-lI-6  -nes,,  s.  pi.  [Low  Lat.  c*V- 
>"um:tlliu-  -H  wandering  about  from  cell  to  cell, 
from  Lat.  circum  —  about,  around,  and  cetla  —  '^ 
cell.] 

Church  History : 

1.  The  name  given  to  a  sect  of  the  Donatists  in 
Africa  during  the  fourth  century,  from  their  habit 
of  roving  from  house  to  house  plundering.    They 
went  about  in  predatory  gangs,  consisting  chiefly  of 
rustics,  pretending  to  reform  public  manners  and 
redress  grievances.    They  manumitted  slaves  with- 
out the  consent  of  their  masters,  forgave  debts,  &c. 
In  their  zeal  for  martyrdom  they  courted  death  by 
insulting  the  Pagans  at  their  festivals,  and    de- 
.-troyed  themselves  in  various  ways. 

2.  Vagabond  monks,  censured  by  Cassiau  under 
the  name  of  Sarabait«*»for  roviiig  from  place  to 
place.    Probably  the  name  was  transferred  to  them 
from  the  Donatist  fanatics.     <(S?nith  <£•  Ckeethant : 
Diet,  of  Christian  Antiquities.) 

"They  look  like  the  old  eiraimcell tones,  a  company  of 
vagrant  hypocrites."—  ituttdeti:  Hierofpistes,  p.  98. 

It.  A  vagrant.    (Cockeraiti.) 

*clr>cum-9§p'-t§d,  o.  [Lat.  circum  —  around, 
about ;  and  tteptus,  pa.  par.  of  sepio=to  hedge  in,  to 
inrlose.]  Surrounded. 

"  So  that  here  we  stuiul  like  shepe  in  a  folde.  r/»v<«Hi>'/j- 
ted  Hnd  compassed  .  .  ."—Hall:  Richard  III.,  an.  8. 

*$Ir-cum-9i  de,  *9ir-cum-sl  de,  r.  t.  [Lat.  dr- 
n<moido=tocut  round,  froint'/>euw=around,  about. 
and  reedo=tocut.l  The  older  form  of  circumcise 
(q.v.l. 

*9ir  -cum-9i§e,  *.  [Lat.  circumchus.  pa.  par.  of 
CfrdtmcidOi]  Circumcision, 

c,Ir  -cum-9ls.e,  *9lr  -cum-slse,  r.  t.  fLat.  dr- 
cumd&us,  pa.  par.  of  drcumddo,  from  drcum= 
round,  and  eeedo— to  cut ;  Fr.  <•//•<•<>/«•//•<•.  Ital.  dr- 
miu-idere;  Sp.  drcitncidttr,  di'rundmir.} 

I.  Lit,:  To  cut  off  the  prepuce  or  foreskin  of 
males ;  also  to  perform  an  analogous  operation  on 
females. 

"Your  knauebarnys  ye  fffrVWMiM.*'  — Cursor  Mujidi, 
2,tW>H. 

*'2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Script.:  To  render  spiritual  aud  holy  by,  as  it 
were,  cutting  away  the  sins. 

"  And  the  Lord  thy  Clod  will  circumcise  thine  heart,  and 
the  heart  of  thy  seed."— Dent.  xrx.  6. 

i2)  To  curtail,  to  cut  down. 

<jlr  -cum-9l?ed,  *9lr  -cum-sised,  *9*r -ciim- 
sys-ede,  pa.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [CIBCUMCIHE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfr  partidp.  adj.:  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

"  I  took  by  the  throat  the  circumcised  dog.'1 

Shftkesfj..-  IKhfllti,  v.  2. 

C.  Assubst.:  Applied,  and  generally  in  contempt 
or  derision,  to  the  Jewish  race. 

"...  aiming  to  strengthen  their  routed  party  by  a 
reinforcement  from  the  r  i  re  time  i  sett." — Itooift:  Examiner. 

9lr -cum-9i-s.er,  s.  [Lat.  drcumcisort  from  cir- 
rumddo.\  He  who  performs  circumcision. 
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9lr  -cum-9l-s,Ing,  pr.  par  &  s.     [CIRCUMCISE.] 

A.  As  present  participle:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  Assubst.:  Circumcision. 
9lr-cum-$r-8lon,     *9ir-cum-cis-lun, 

cum-sy-cyon,  *syr  cum-sy  cyon,  *.    [Lat. 
cumdttio;  Vr.  &,  Sp.  drcondsiwi;   Ital.   drfoncis- 
ione.] 

I.  Lit. :  The  act  or  rite  of  cutting  off  the  prepuce 
or  foreskin  in  males,  also  an  analogous  operation 
on  females ;  a  rite  practiced  not  only  by  the  Jews  in 
ancient  times,  but  by  the  Egyptians,,  Idumeans, 
Ammonites,  Moa  bites,  andlshmaelit£5.*>f  the  desert . 
The  Jews  practice  circumcision  only  on  males ;  the 
Arabs,  Egyptians,  and  Persians   circumcise  both 
•exes. 

"Cyrcumsycyon.     CtVcumaiViu."  —  Prompt.  Parr. 

II.  Fig.  (Script.): 

1.  The  act  of  spiritual  purification  by  the  cutting 
away,  as  it  were,  of  the  sins 

of  the  flesh. 

"Jesus  Christ  waa  a  minister 
of  the  circumcision  for  the  truth 
of  God,  .  .  ."—Rom.  XT.  8. 

2.  The  Jews,  as  a  circum- 
cised   people,   in    contradis- 
tinction to  Christians  as  un- 
circumcised. 

"Where  there  is  neither  Greek 
nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  uacir- 
cumcision." — Col.  iii.  2. 

9lr-cum-9lss  -lie,  a.  [Lat. 

drcumd*u*=cut  around,  and  circumcissile  Dehis- 
BQff.  -tf«,  m  Eng.  -ile.} 

Hot. :  A  method    of  dehis- 

ceuce  occurring  in  a  very  few  1,  Anagallis.  2.  Jeffer- 
fruits.  It  occurs  by  a  trans-  sonia. 

verse  circular  separation. 

This  is  complete  in  the  genus  Anagallis,  while  in 
Jeffersonia  it  takes  place  only  half  way  round  the 
fruit.  (Lindley.) 

*9lr-cum-clu'de,  v.  t.  [Lat.  circum  =  round 
about,  and  claudo=to  shut.]  To  shut  in. 

*9lr-Cum-Clu>sion,  s.  [Lat.  circumclusio,  from 
drcumdudo  =  to  shut  in  all  round :  circum  ~ 
about,  around,  and  claudo=to  shut.]  The  act  of 
shutting  in  or  inclosing  on  all  sides. 

*9lr-ctim-car-8a'-tion,  *.  [Lat.  circumcurso  = 
to  run  round,  or  about:  circum= around,  about; 
curso^ to  run,  frequentat.  from  citrro=to  run.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  running  about. 

2.  Fig.:  Rambling,  undecided  language. 

"The  address  of  Felicissimus  and  Fortunatut*  to  Pope 
Cornelius  was  but  a  factious  circumcursatiun  of  desperate 
wretches." — Harrow:  Serm.  i.,  p.  262. 

*9lr'-ciiin~dii9e(  v.  t.  [Lat.  circwnduco,  from 
drcum= around,  and  duco=tolead.J 

1.  Lit.:  To  draw  or  lead  round. 

2.  Fig.:  To  annul,  to  circumduct. 

"  I  must  circumduce  the  term."— H*.  Scott,  in  Webster. 

cir  cum  duct,  v.  t.  [Lat.  circumductus,  pa.  par. 
of  drcumduco,  from  circttm=around,  and  duco=to 
lead.] 

*I.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  lead  about,  to  lead  astray. 

II.  Technically: 

*1.  Law:  To  cancel,  to  nullify,  to  annul;  to  con- 
travene. 

"Acts  of  judicature  may  be  canceled  and  circumducted 
by  the  will  and  direction  of  the  judge  .  .  ."—Ayliffe; 
J\irergon. 

2.  Phytiol.:  (See  extract.) 

"  \  limb  i.s  circHiwluctfd  when  it  is  made  to  describe  a 
conical  surface  by  rotation  round  an  imaginary  axis."— 
Huxley:  Physiology,  p.  174. 

*clr-ctim-diic  -tile,  a.  [Lat.  circumductus=led 
around,  pa.  par.  of  drcumduco.  and  suff.  -ilia,  in 
Kug.  -He.]  Capable  of  being  led.  about.  (Nut tall.) 

9lr-cfim-dftc  -tlon,  ».  [Lat.  drcumductio,  from 
drcumduco^to  lead  about.] 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

\.  Lit.:  A  leading  about,  or  astray. 

2.  Fig. :  A  leading  astray  mentally,  a  circumlocu- 
tion. 

"  By  long  Hrcnmdnctiftn  perhaps  any  truth  may  be  de- 
rived from  any  other  truth.  —Honker. 

II.  Technically: 

Anat.:  For  definition  see  first  extract. 

"  When  thtttte  motions  (^flexion,  extension,  abduction, 
abduction,  und  movement  in  the  intermediate  directions  ] 
nre  performed  rapidly,  one  after  the  other,  one  contin- 
uous motion  appears  in  which  the  dUcal  extremity  of  the 
bone  describes  a  circle  indicating  the  base  of  a  cone 
whose  apex  it*  the  articular  extremity  moving  in  the  joint; 
this  motion  is  called  circutndiiction." — Toild  &  liuwiniui : 
Pttl/a.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vi.,  pp.  136,  186. 

"...  anH  without  any  circumductioii  of  the  limb." 
—Ibid.,  p.  145. 


circumflection 

*9lr-cum-er-ra  -tlon,  a.  [From  Lat.  eircwnerro 
=  to  wander  round,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ation.]  The  act 
of  wandering  about.  (Nuttall.) 

*9lr  -ctim-fSr,  v.t.  [Lat.  circumfero,  from  ctr" 
rum  =  around,  and/ero=to  bear.]  To  lead  or  carry 
round  (lit.  dtfiy.). 

"In  philosophy  the  contemplations  of  man  do  either 
penetrate  unto  God,  or  are  cir  cum  f  erred  to  nature,  or  are 
reflected  and  converted  to  himself."—  Bacon,  i.  93. 

9lr-Ciim  -fSr-0n9e,   s.    [Fr.   circonference;   Sp. 


drcuinfereuda,  from  Lat.  drcuinferentia  =  a  cir- 
cumference, circuit,  or  compass:  c/rcum=  around 
and/ero=to  boar,  to  lead.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  The  periphery  or  line  which  bounds,  includes, 
or  surrounds  anything. 

"This  be  thy  just  circumference,  O  world  !" 

Milton.-  P.  L.,  vii.  280. 

3.  The  external  portion  or  surface  of  a  spherical 
body. 

"The  bubble,  being  looked  on  by  the  light  of  the 
clouds  reflected  from  it,  seemed  red  at  its  apparent  cir- 
citntference.  If  the  clouds  were  viewed  through  it,  the 
color  at  its  circumference  would  be  blue."—  Netctun.-  Of  ties. 

4.  The  space  contained  within  any  including  line. 

"  He  first  inclosed  for  lists  a  level  ground 
The  whole  circumference  a  mile  around." 

Dryden:  Palamon  and  Arcitt,  ii,  441. 

*5.  A  circle,  a  sphere. 

"  His  pond'  roiis  shield,  large  and  round, 
Behind  him  cast;  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon." 

Miltont  P.L.,  i.  285. 

II.  Math.:  The  curved  line  which  encompasses 
and  contains  a  circle,  and  of  which  every  point  L» 
equally  distant  from  a  certain  point  within  the 
circle,  caHed  the  center.  [CENTER.] 

*9lr-ciim'-f§r-$n9e,  v.  t.  [CIRCUMFERENCE,  *.] 
To  include  in  a  circle  or  circular  space. 

"  Nor  is  the  vigor  of  this  great  body  included  only  in 
itself,  or  circttmferenced  by  its  surface  .  .  ."  —  Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors. 

*9Tr-cfim-f6r-en9ed,  a.  [Eng.  drcumferenc(e)  ; 
-ed.]  Confined,  circumscribed. 

"  AB  .  .  .  his  eircumft  renced  nature  required."  — 
H'rtgM:  Passions  of  Mind,  bk.  v.,  §  4. 

*9lr-Cum  -fSr-0nt,  a.  [Lat.  drcumfereiis,  pr. 
par.  of  di'cmnfero=to  lead  round  :  drcum—  around, 
and  fero=to  lead,  to  bear.]  Surrounding,  encir- 
cling. 

9lr-cfim-f5r-8n'-ti&l,  *9 

[Lat.  circumferential  is.} 

1.  Lit.:  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  cir- 
cumference ;  circuitous,  circular. 

"  Now  bees,  us  may  be  clearly  seen  by  examining  the 
edge  of  a  growing  comb,  do  make  a  rough,  oi  rcumferentirf 
wall  or  rim  all  round  the  comb."  —  Darwin:  Origin  of 
Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  vii.,  p.  230. 

*2.  Fiy,:  Circuitous,  indirect. 

"  He  preferred  death  in  a  direct  line  before  a  circum- 
ferential passage  thereunto."—  Fuller;  Worthies,  iii.  406. 

9lr-cum-f6r-en  -t5r,  s.  [Lat.  drcumferens,  pr. 
par.  of  drcamfero=to  lead  about.] 

1.  Murr.  :    An  instrument  used  by  surveyors  for 
taking  horizontal  angles  and  bearings.    It  consists 
of  a  horizontal  bar  of  brass  with  sights  at  its  ends, 
and  in  the  middle  a  circular  brass  box  containing 
a  compass  divided  into  360  degrees,  kept  in  a  hor- 
izontal position  by  the  aid  of  two  spirit-levels  set 
at  right   angles.     The   whole   i.s    supported  on  a 
tripod  . 

"  About  two  years  before  Robert  Stephenson's  death  a 
workman  of  Washington  village  found  in  a  collection  of 
old  stores  a  circHmfertntor,  or  mining  compass.  It  waa 
unusually  large  —  even  for  a  circitniferrtitor  made  forty 
years  ago."  —  Jeaffreson:  Life  of  Hubert  Steptienson,  i.  48. 

2.  Vehicles,  &c.  :  A  tire  measurer,  a  tire  circle. 
*clr  -cum  flant,  o.    [Lat.  r/rcwm=around;^a»* 

=blowing,  pr.  par.  of  _/fo=to  blow.]  Blowing  about 
or  around. 

"  Overcome  by  the  circitmjlatit  air."  —  Evelyn. 

*9lr  -ciim-flect,  r.  t.  [Lat.  drcumflecto,  from 
drcum  =  around,  and  flecto  —  to  bend.]  [ClRCCM- 

FLEX.] 

1.  Ord.Laiw.;  To  bend  round. 

2.  Gram.;  To  mark  with  a  circumflex. 

9lr-Cum-flSc'-ted,  pa.par.ora.  [CIRCUMFLECT,] 
*9lr-cfim-fl€c  -tion,  s,     [Lat.  drcum  =  around; 

Jtcjcio^a.  bending,  from  Jtecto—to  bend.]    A  bending 

about  or  around. 
"  By    the    circumjtectiont    of    Nature."  —  felt  ham:    Re- 

solves, 33. 


boll,     bOy;     po'ut,     jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     ^enophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
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circumflex 

<jlr  -cum-flex,  .s.  &  a,  [Fr.  circonflexe;  Sp.  cir- 
cumflejco,  from  Lat.  drcuniflexu8=a  bending  round, 
from  circumjlecto=to  bend  round:  circum=arouud, 
and-/?ec^o=to  bend.] 

A.  As  substantive ; 

*I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  going  round  or  about,  a  circle. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Acoustics:  A  tone  of  the  voice  comprising  both 
a  rise  and  fall  on  the  same  syllable. 

2.  Gram.:  A  mark  or  accent  used  to  denote  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  voice  on  the  same  syllable  formed 
by  the  contraction  of  two  syllables.  The  mark. which 
in  Greek  has  two  forms  (~~ )  or  (  " ),  and  in  Latin 


ithu 


and  modern  languages  is  written  thus  (  *  ) ,  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  acute  (')  and  grave  (*)  accents. 
"The  circumflex  keeps  the  voice  in  a  middle  tone,  and 
therefore  in  the  Latin  is  compounded  of  both  the  other." 
— Bolder. 

B.  As  adjective: 

Anat. :  The  term  circumflex  adj.  is  repeatedly 
used.  There  are  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  circum- 
flex artery  of  the  arm,  a  deep  circumflex  iliac  artery, 
and  external  and  internal  circumflex  arteries  of 
the  thigh.  Two  circumflex  veins  also  poin  the  axil- 
lary vein ;  there  is  also  a  circumflex  iliac  vein,  and 
a  circumflex  nerve,  the  last-named  being  in  the 
shoulder.  (Quain:  Anat.)  The  term  circumflex 
may  be  also  applied  to  the  muscle  called  circum- 
flexus  or  tensor  palatt. 

clr'-cfim-nSx,  v.  t.  [CIRCUMFLEX,  s.]  To  mark 
with  a  circumflex. 

§Ir  -cum-flexed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CIRCUMFLEX,  v.] 

fl.  Ord.  Lang.:  Bent  over. 

"  The  letter  cht  drawn  across  them  with  the  top  circum- 
Jtexed."— Newman:  Eceles.  Miracles,  p.  136. 

2.  Gram.:  Marked  with  a  circumflex  accent. 

t9lr-cum-flex -ion  (flexion  as  fl5c-sh6n),  s. 
[Lat.  circumflexio=a.  bending,  from  circumflexus^ 
pa.  par.  of  circumflecto=to  bend,  to  twist  about.] 

1.  The  act  of  bending  or  twisting  into   a  bent 
form. 

2.  The  act  of  winding  or  turning  about. 
9lr-cum-flex  -us,  s.    [Lat.] 

Anat.:  A  muscle  of  the  palate.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  such  arteries  as  wind  round  bones  or 
joints.  (Craig.) 

*clr-cum  -flu-enc-e,  *.  [CIRCUMFLUENT.]  A  flow- 
ing round  about  or  inclosing  with  a  fluid. 

*9lr-cum  -flu-ent,  a.  [Lat.  circumfluena,  pr. 
par.  of  circumjluo=to  flow  round  or  about,  from 
ctrc«m=round,  andj?uo=to  flow.]  Flowing  round 
or  inclosing  with  water. 

t$Ir-ciim  -flu-Otis,  a.  [Lat.  circunifluus,  from 
circumfluo=to  flow  round.]  Flowing  round,  cir- 
cumfluent. 

"Homer  places  the  sea  within  the  shield  of  Achilles, 
but  makes  tne  circumfluous  ocean  run  along  the  outward 
rim,  /*  xviii.  483,  607."— Lewis.  Astron.  of  the  Ancients 
(ed.  1862),  ch.  i.,  note  12,  p.  5. 

*  9lr-cum-fbr-a'-ne'-an,  *  9lr-cum-for-a  -ne1- 
QUS,  a.  [Lat.  circumforaneus= frequenting  mar- 
kets; circu»i=round  ;/orum=a market-place;  also, 
as  a  noun  =  a  mountebank  or  charlatan.]  Going 
about  from  door  to  door,  wandering,  vagrant. 

"  Those  circumforaneous  wits  whom  every  nation  calls 
by  the  name  of  that  dish  of  meat  which  it  likes  best." — 
Addison;  Spectator,  No.  47. 

*9Tr-cfcm-ful  -&ent,  a,  [Lat.  circumfulgens,  from 
circum  =  around,  about;  fulgeo=to  shine.]  Shining 
around  or  about. 

clr-cfim-fii  -Jfjj,,  s.  [Lat.  neut.  pi.  of  circumfusus 
= poured  around.] 

Med.:  The  designation  given  by  Halle  to  the  first 
class  of  subjects  that  belong  to  hygiene,  as  atmos- 
phere, climate,  residence,  &c. ;  in  short,  everything 
which  acts  constantly  on  man  externally  and 
internally. 

*c,Tr'-Cum-fu§6,  v.  t.  [Lat.  circumfusus,  pa.  par. 
of  circumfundo~to  pour  round:  c*rc«m=aroiiiKl. 
and/imrfo=to  pour.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  pour  or  spread  round. 

14  This  nymph  the  god  Cephisus  had  abused. 
With  all  his  winding  waters  circumfused." 

Addison;  Transformation  of  Echo. 

2.  Fig. :  To  set  round  on  every  side,  as  water. 

"  His  army  circumfused  on  every  side." 

Milton;  1\  L.,  vi.  178. 

*clr  -cum-fu§ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CIRCUMFUSE.] 

*clr-cum-fu  -gilft,   a.      [Lat.   circum  =  around, 

about,  and  /i«i/w=capable  of  being  poured :  fuxu» 

=  poured ;  fundo  =  to   pour.]      Capable    of    being 

poured  or  spread  round  anything. 

*'  Artist  divine,  whose  skillful  hands  infold 
The  victim'ti  horn  with  circumfitnile  gold." 

1'opf;  Homer's  Odyssey,  iii.  541. 
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*9lr-cum-fu  sion,  s.  [Lat.  circiiinfusio=n  pour- 
ing round,  from  ci.rcutnfitndo=tct  pour  round.]  The 
act  of  pouring  or  spreading  round;  the  state  of 
being  spread  round. 

"The  natural  suit  was  of  daily  creation  and  circttm. 
fusion."— Swift-  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

*clr-cum-&es-ta  -tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  circumges- 
tatio,  from  Lat.  circumgesto= to  carry  round:  cirrum 
=around;  gesto  —  to  carry.]  The  act  of  carrying 
about. 

"  Such  are  these:  the  invocation  of  saints;  circumgcsta. 
tion  of  the  eucharist  to  be  adored,  .  .  ." — Jeremy 
Taylor;  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  i.  §  11. 

*9lr  cum  -gy-rate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  c*rcuni=arouud, 
and  yttro=ta  turn  around;  gyros,  from  Gr.  gyros— 
a  circle,  a  wheeling  about.]  To  roll  round,  to  cause 
to  encircle  or  encompass. 

"The  soul  about  itself  circumgyrates 
Her  various  forms." 

Dr.  H.  More;  Song  of  the  Soul,  i.  2,  48. 

*9lr-cfim-&y-ra -tI-6,  s.    [Lat.] 

Med.:  The  same  as  VERTIGO  (q.  v.).  (Dungli&on.) 

*9lr-cum-&y>-ra  -tion,  s.  [CIRCUMGYRATE.]  The 
act  of  turning  or  wheeling  round;  motion  in  a 
circle. 

*9lr-CUm-&y -ra-t8r-jf,  a.  [Eug.  circumgy- 
rat(e) ;  -ory.]  Moving  round,  revolving. 

"During  his  circumgyratory  movements. "~J?.  .4.  Poe: 
Hans  Pfaal,  i.  6. 

*9lr-cum  -&yre,  v.  t.  &  t.    [CIRCUMGYRATE.] 

A.  lutrans.:  To  turn  or  twist  about,  to  meander. 

"  A  sweet  river  .  .  .  after  twenty  miles  circumgyr- 
ing."—SirT.  Herbert:  Travels. 

B.  Trans.:  To  encircle,  to  surround. 

"Gold  wreathes  <  Ircumgyrying  the  temples  of  their 
heads.'' — Stubbea:  Anat.  of  Abuses,  p.  67. 

*9lr-cum-In-ces-sion  (cession  as98sh-un),  s. 
[Lat.  circuit!.  =  around;  inceszus  ~  a  walking  or 
going  in  ;  incedo=to  go  in,  to  enter:  tn=int  and 
cedo=to  go.J 

Theol.:  The  reciprocal  existence  in  each  other  of 
the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity. 

*9lr-cum~l'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  circumitio,  from  cir- 
cumeo—to  go  round:  circum—  around,  about,  and 
eo=to  go.]  The  act  of  going  round. 


[Lat.  circumjacens=lyiug  round:  ciVcu»i=around, 
and  jaceo=to  lie.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  circumjacent,  or 
of  bordering  on  all  round. 

2.  The  parts  which  lie  round  or  border  on  any- 
thing. 

"The  mouth,  and  the  whole  circumjanencies  of  the 
month,  composed  the  strongest  feature  in  Wordsworth's 
face  .  .  .  " — De  Quiiwey:  Works  (ed.  1888).  vol.  ii., 
p.  144. 

X  A  neighborhood,  a  neighboring  district. 

"All  the  mongrel  curs  of  the  circunijacencies." — Rich- 
ardson: Clarissa,  iv.  16. 

t9lr-cum-ja  -9ent,  a.  [Lat.  circumjacens,  pr. 
par.  of  circumjaceo=to  He  round,  from  C*>CKW  = 
around,  and  jaceo=to  lie.] 

1.  Lit.  .*  Lying  round,  surrounding  on  every  side. 
"  Either  the  enow  above,  already  lying  in  drifts,  or  the 

blinding  enow-storms  driving  into  his  eyes,  must  have 
misled  him  as  to  the  nature  of  the  circumjacent  ground 
.  .  ."— DeQuincey;  Works  (ed.  1863),  vol.  ii.,  p.  19. 

2.  Fig,  .*  Surrounding, 

"  The  circumjacent  waking  actions  are  omitted."— 
Carlyle.  Sartor  Resartutt,  bk.  i.,  ch.  11. 

*9lr  cum-j6  -vl-al,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  circum  — 
around,  about ;  jovem,  ace.  case  of  Jupiter.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  moon  or  satellite  of   the  planet 
Jupiter. 

"This  is  well  known  among  the  cirvitnt jovial*  for 
instance,  that  they  have  all  a  slow  and  gradual  progress, 
first  toward  one,  then  back  agaiu  to  the  other  pole  of 
Jupiter." — Durham:  Astro-Theology,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iii. 

B.  Aft  adj.:  Pertaining    to,  or  revolving   round, 
Jupiter. 

*9lr-cum-ll-ga  -tion,  *.  [Lat.  circumliyo=to 
bind  or  wrap  round,  from  c tYcum.-=arouud,  and  ligo 
=  to  bind.] 

1.  The  act  of  binding  or  wrapping  round. 

2.  That  with  which  anything  is  bound  or  wrapped 
round ;  a  bond,  a  bandage. 

*cIr-cum-lIg-a-tUr  -a,  s.  [Lat.  c£rcum= around, 
aii'l  l<<f<ititr(t  —  &  binding,  from  //V;r»=to  bind.) 

.Un/. ;  Paraphimosis,  or  strangulation  of  the 
fjlans  pen  in,  (Dnnylison.) 

*9lr  cum  lit  -t6r-al,  «  [Lat.  r£rcum=around; 
I fttoraUg— pertaining  to  thn  shore;  /tttus=sliore.J 
Bordering  on  or  adjoining  tho  shore. 


circumnavigator 

*9lr-Cum  -16-cute,  r.  i,  [Lat.  circumlocutus,  pa. 
par.  of  circumloqitor,  from  circitm— around,  about, 
and  loquor=tv  speak.]  To  speak  by  way  of  circum- 
locution. 

9lr-cum-lo-cu  -tion,  s.    [CIRCUMLOCTJTE.] 

1.  Periphrasis;  the  use  of  roundabout  and  indi- 
rect language,  a  beating  about  the  bush  instead  of 
stating  at  onco  plainly  and  clearly  one's  meaning. 

"...    a  letter  in  which,  without  allegory  or  cir-- 
locution,   she  complained  that  her  lover  had  left  her  a 
daughter  to    support,      .      .      ."—  Macaulay:    Hist.    Eng., 
ch.  xvi. 

2.  Indirect  or  roundabout  language. 

••  These  people  are  not  to  be  dealt  withal,  but  by  a  train 
of  mystery  and  circumlocution." — I! Estrange. 

t9lr-cum-l6-cu'-tion-al.  a.  [Eng.  circumlocu- 
tion; -a/.]  Pertaining  to  or  attended  with  circum- 
locutions, roundabout,  periphrastic. 

"To  have  his  heart,  broken  on  the  circumlocutional 
wheel."—  Dickens:  Letters,  ii.  270. 

*clr-ciim-l6-cil  -tion-ar-?,  n.  [En*,  circumlo- 
cution; -ar//.J  Circumlocutional,  periphrastic. 

"The  officials  set  to  work  in  regular  circttmloeutionary 
order." — Chambers'  Journal,  p.  106  (1867j. 

t9lr-Cum-l6-Cu'-tion-!st,  s.  [Eng.  circumlocu- 
tion; -i$t,~]  One  given  to  circumlocution,  or  beat- 
ing about  the  bush. 

t9lr-cum-l5c  -U-t6r-y%  a.  [Formed  as  if  from 
Lat.  circumlocutoriuS)  from  circumloquor.  Of.  in- 
terlocutory,] Relating  to  circumlocution ;  circum- 
locutional, periphrastic. 

"This  circumlocutory  manner  of  indicating  the  house." 
— Strauss;  Life  of  Jesus  (Trans.  1846),  g  120. 

9lr-Cum-mer-I  -dl-an,  a.  [Lat.  circwm= around, 
about,  and  Eng.  meridian  (q.  v.).]  Situated  at  or 
near  the  meridian.  (C.  Wilkes.) 

*9lr-cum-mor  -tal,  a.  [Lat.  circum  =  round 
about j  Eng.  mortal  (q.v.).]  Applied  to  that  which, 
being  itself  immortal,  is  surrounded  or  inclosed  by- 
something  else  which  is  mortal ;  as  the  soul  is  in- 
closed in  the  body. 

"  When  hence  thy  circummortal  part  is  gone." 

Herrick;  Hesperide*,  p.  179. 

*9lr-Cum-mtt  red,  a.  [Lat.  circum= around,  ant! 
Eng.  mured,  from  Lat.  tnuru«=awall.]  Surrounded 
or  built  round  with  a  wall ;  walled  round. 

'*  I&ab.  He  hath  a  garden,  circummurtd  with  brick." 
Shakesp.  •  Measure  for  Measure,  iv.  L 

*9lr-cum-na'~tant,  a.  [Lat.  circum  =  around, 
about,  and  na?a/ts=swimming,  pr.  par.  of  no=to 
swim.]  Swimming  or  floating  round;  encircling  a> 
a  fluid. 

$Ir  -  cum-  nav'  -  I-ga  -  ble,  a.  [Lat.  circum— 
around,  and  Eng.  navigable  (q.  v.).]  That  may  he 
circumnavigated  or  sailed  round. 

"  .  .  .  rendering  the  whole  terraqueous  globe  ciivum- 
navigable.'' — Rayi  On  the  Creation. 

C.Ir-CUm-naV-I-gate,t>.£.  [Lat.ctroi(m  =  aroun<l. 
about,  and  Eng.  navigate  (q.  v.i.J  To  sail  com- 
pletely round.  [CIRCUMNAVIOATOR.] 

"His  ship,  called  the  Victory,  was  the  first  that  circum- 
navigated the  globe." — Cook:  Introd.  to  Second  Vttyag'', 

vol.  iii. 

9lr-cum-nav  -I-ga-tSd,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CIRCUM- 
NAVIGATE.] 

9lr-cum-nav  -I-ga-tlng,  pr,  />or.,  a.  &  s.  [CIR- 
CUMNAVIGATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  sailing  round,  circum- 
navigation. 

9lr  cum  -  nav  -I-  ga  -  tion,  s.  [Lat.  circum = 
around,  about,  and  Eng^  navigation  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  Tho  act  of  sailing  round. 

*2.  Fig.:  The  act  of  exploring  thoroughly. 

"  His  plan  is  original ;  and  it  is  us  full  of  genius  as  it 
is  of  humanity.  It  was  a  voyage  of  discovery,  a  circum- 
navigation of  charity." — Burke:  Speech,  at  Bristol. 

9lr  cum-nav  ~I-ga-tor,«.  [Lat.ct>cu»i=around, 
about,  and  Eng,  navigator  (q.  v.i.]  One  who  sails 
round  the  globe. 

1f  The  first  European  known  to  have  circumnavi- 
gated the  globe  was  Magellan  or  Magalhaens,  a 
Portuguese,  who  accomplished  tho  feat  in  A.  D.  l"il«t. 
From  him  the  Straits  of  Magellan  derive  their  name. 
Following  is  a  list  of  subsequent  circumnaviga- 
tors, with  dates  of  accomplishment :  Grijalva  (Span- 
iard), 1537;  Alvaradi  (Spaniard),  1537;  Mendana 
(Spaniard),  1567;  Sir  Francis  Brake  (first  British). 
1577-80:  Cavendish  (British),  first  voyage,  1586-8^; 
LoMaire  (Dutch),  1615-17;  Cuiros  (Spaniard),  IttT. : 
Tasman  (Dutch),  1642 ;Cowley  (British  ),  1683:  Dam- 
pior  (British),  1689;  Cooke  (British).  1708;  Clipper- 
ton  (British),  1719;  Roggewein  (Dutch),  1721 -Si; 
Anson  (afterward  lord)  (British),  1740-44;  Byron 
(British),  1764-66;  Wallis  (British),  1766-68;  Carteret 
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circumnutate 

(British),  1766-69;  Bougainville  (French  i,  1766-60; 
James  Cook  (British),  1768-71;  on  his  death  the 
voyage  was  continued  by  King  (British).  1779 ;  Port- 
l.K-ke  (British),  1788;  King  ami  Fitzroy  (British). 
1S26-36;  Belcher  (British),  1836-42;  WUkes  (Ameri- 
can) ,  1S3M2. 

t^Tr-cum-nu  -tate,  v.  /.  [Lat.  circum  =  about, 
around  ;  nufo=to  uod,  to  inove.J  To  move  in  a  cir- 
cular manner,  to  revolve. 

"Even  the  stems  of  seedlinpw  before  they  have  broken 
through  the  ground,  us  well  as  their  buried  radicles,  cir- 
cnniHutate."—Dartffii:  ..l/**rf'»ifiifs  »f  i'ltiitts  (1H80J,  p.  3. 

t9lr-cum-nu-ta  -tion,  8.  [Lat.  circum  =  about, 
around;  nutatto  =  a  nodding,  a  moving.]  The  act 
or  habit  of  moving  in  a  circular  manner. 

"The  most  widely  prevalent  movement  [of  plants]  is 
essentially  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the  stem  of  a 
climbing  plant,  which  bends  successively  to  all  points  of 
the  compass  BO  that  the  tip  revolves.  This  movement  has 
been  called  by  Sachs  '  revolving  natation;'  but  we  have 
found  it  much  more  convenient  to  use  the  terms  circtim~ 
nutation  and  chvttmnutatf."  —  Darwin;  Movements  of 
Plants  (1880),  p.  1. 

*9lr-cum-ce-so-phag  ~§-al,  a.  [Lat.  circum  = 
around,  ce£Ophaaus=tbc  gullet ;  and  Eng.  puff.  -«/.  ] 
Around  the  gullet,  as  the  oircumoBSOphageal  nerve- 
rommissures  found  in  the  Crustacea. 

t9lr-cum-b*r'-al.  a.  [Lat.  circum  =  around, 
about  j  os  (gen it.  oris)  =  the  mouth. j  Around  or 
about  the  mouth. 

"The  clrcumoral  nerve  of  Echinus  surrounds  the  oesoph- 
agus near  the  mouth." — Huxley;  Annt.  Iitr.  Animals,  ch. 
ix.,  p.  577. 

*§Ir  -cum-pass,  *9ir-com-passe,  v.  t.  [Lat. 
circum=around,  about,  and  Eng.  pass  (q.  v.)-]  To 
pass  or  travel  round,  to  compa>.-. 

"  It  hath  pleased  the  Almighty  to  suffer  me  to  circum- 
pasge  the  whole  globe."—  ('arendisfi:  Letter  (Sept.  9,  1588;, 
quoted  in  Beveridye's  Hint.  India,  vol.  i.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  9. 

*9lr'-cum-ple'x,  v.  t.  [Lat.  ctrcum  =  around, 
about;  and  plexus,  pa.  par.  of  plecto  =  to  fold,  to 
entwine.]  To  enfold,  to  entwine. 

"My  metamorphoe'd  skin  shall  circumplex  that  flesh.'* 
<,>><•! rl>  *.  Div.  Fancies,  No.  40. 

*9lr-cum-plex  -Ion,  s.  [Lat.  circum  =  around, 
about ;  plexus=au  enfolding  or  entwining ;  plecto— 
to  fold.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  twining  one  thing  round  another. 

2.  That  which  is  folded  or  wrapped  round  another. 
"It  was  after  his   fall,  that  he  [man]  made  himself 

his    fig-leaf    circumplexion." — Feltham-    Resolves,   p.  62. 
(Latham.) 
II.  Fig. :  A  complication  or  entanglement. 

"I  wot  not  what  circumplexitms  and  environments.'1 — • 
StMand.-  Plutarch,  p.  827.  (Kick.) 

*§Ir-ciixn-pli  ca-tion,  s.  [Lat.  c«rcttmp/iV*f//.»= 
a  twining  round,  from  cf.rcumplico=to  twine  round, 
to  wrap:  circttm=  around,  and  p2ico=to  fold.] 

1.  The  act  of  wrapping  or  folding  in  all  round. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  wrapped  in  all 
round. 

$ir  cum-p6  -lar,  a.  [Lat.  circum  =  around, 
about,  and  £ng.  polar  (q.  v.).]  A  term  applied  by 
English  astronomers  to  stars  so  near  the  North  Pole 
that  in  our  latitude  they  doiiot  at  any  portion  of 
their  course  dip  below  the  horizon. 

"There  is  another  star  remarkable  for  its  brilliancy, 
which  is  in  this  country  circiimpolar,  called  Cupel  la 
...  It  goes  very  near  the  horizon  when  lowest  in  the 
North  and  almost  over  our  heads  when  highest  in  the 
South."— Prof.  Airy:  Popular  Astronomy,  6th  ed.,  pp.  6,  7. 

*9lr'-cum-p6s,e,  v,  t,  [Lat,  circumpositos,  pa. 
par.  of  circumpono  =  to  place  round.]  To  place 
round,  or  in  a  circle. 

t9lr-cum-p6-§I  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  circum= around, 
about,  and  Eng.  position  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  placing  anything  in  a  circle. 

"Now  is  your  season  for  circumposition,  by  tiles  or 
baskets  of  earth." — Evelyn-  Calendarium  Hortense. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  placed  circu- 
larly. 

9lr-Cuin-press  -ure,  s.    Surrounding  pressure. 

*§Ir-cum-pul  -sion,  s,  [Lat.  circum=around; 
pulsio=a.  driving,  a  thrusting.  pello~to  drive,  to 
tlirust.]  The  thrusting  forward  of  bodies,  which 
are  moved  by  those  that  lie  about,  them.  (Phillips.) 

*9tr-ciim-qua'-que  (qua-quo  as  kwa-quei,  *. 
fin  Lat.  an  adv.=on  every  side.]  A  circumlocu- 
tion, a  beating  about  the  bush. 

"With  diuern  circumquaques  and  devise*."— Jlnrrhi'j- 
ton.  Ariosto. 

*9lr-cum-ra  -§ion,  s.  [Lat.  circumrasio,  from 
rJrcumrcM»«s,  pa.  par.  of  eircumrado=to  pare  or 
shave  round:  c*>cum=arpund,  and  r«rio=to  shave.] 
The  act  of  paring  or  shaving  all  round.  (Bailey.") 
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*$Ir-cum-r6  -ta-rf  ,  *$Ir-cum  ro-ta  - 

[  Lai.  cii'cu  in  —  around,  and  Eng.   /•<>/<  iny,   rotatory 
{q.  v.  i.J    Turning,  wheeling,  or  whirling  round. 

"A  great  many  tunes,  by  a  variety  of  circumrotntm'ii 
flourishes,  put  one  in  mind  of  u  lark's  descent  to  the 
ground.*'—  She  n  stone. 

*9lr-cum-r6'-tate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  circum  = 
around,  about;  Eng.  rotate  (q.  v.).]  To  revolve  or 
rotate  about. 

*9lr-cum  ro  ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  circumrotatio, 
from  circum  rotor—  to  whirl  or  wheel  round  :  circum 
=around,  and  rofo=to  turn  or  whirl  round  like  a 
wheel;  rofa=a  wheel.] 

1.  The  act  of   turning  or  whirling  round  like  a 
wheel,  a  revolution  or  circumgyration. 

"He  reckoned  upon  the  way  17,024  circnmrotutions  of 
the  wheel."—  Gregory:  Posthuwa  (1650),  p.  317. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  whirled  round. 

3.  A  single  revolution  of  a  rotatory  body. 

*9lr  -cum-sail,  v.  t.  [A  hybrid  word,  from  Lat. 
circwm=around,  and  Eng.  sail.'}  To  sail  round,  to 
circumnavigate. 

"  But  moderns,  ye  of  whom  are  some 

Have  circumsailed  the  earth." 
Warner:  Albion's  England,  bk.  xi.,  ch.  Iziii.  (Rich.) 

$Ir-cnm-BClB'-8ile,  a.  [Lat.  circum=  around  ; 
wi8*fJts=  easily  cut  or  rent,  from  scissus,  pa.  par.  of 
scindo—to  cut,  to  tear,  to  rend.] 

Hot.;  Dehiscing  or  opening  by  a  transverse,  cir- 
cular opening  round  the  sides  of  a  pod,  etc. 

t9lr-cum-scrV-ba-ble,  a.  [Eng.  circumscribe)  ; 
-able.]  Admitting  of  circumscription. 

9Tr-cum-scrlbe',  v.  t.  [Lat.  circumscribe,  from 
ci'rcum=around,  and  scri6o=to  write.] 

A.  Or  dirutry  Language; 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  To  write  or  engrave  around. 

"The  verge  of  the  marble  is  also  lined  with  brass,  and 
thereon  is  circumscribed  this  epitaph."  —  Ashmole.  Antiq- 
uities of  Berkshire,  i.  180. 

2.  To  draw  or  describe  round.    [B.] 

II.  Fig.  .*  To  limit,  to  define  by  bounds. 

"...  his  authority,  though  great,  was  circumscribed 
by  ancient  and  noble  laws  .  .  .  "  —  Macaitlay  Hint. 
Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

B.  Geom.:  To  describe  a   figure  round  another. 
[CIRCUMSCRIBED.] 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to  circum- 
scribe and  to  inclose  :  "  The  extent  of  anyt  place  is 
drawn  out  to  the  eye  by  a  circumscription  ,'  its  extent 
is  limited  to  a  given  point  by  an  inclosure;  A  garden 
is  circumscribed  by  any  ditch,  line,  or  posts  that 
serve  as  its  boundaries;  it  is  inclosed  by  wall  or 
fence."  (Crabb:  Eng.  flynon.) 

(2)  For  the  distinction  between  circumscribe^ 
bound,  limit,  confine,  and  restrict,  see  BOUND. 

9lr  cum-scr  Ibed'  ,  pa  .  pa  r.  or  a.  [CIRCUM- 
SCRIBE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.;  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  .*  Written  or  drawn  round. 

2.  Fig.:  Limited,  defined  within  certain  bounds. 
II.  Geom.:  [CIRCUMSCRIBED  FIGURE.] 

"A  rectilineal  figure  is  said  to  be  described  about  H 
circle  when  each  side  of  the  etrcnmscribrd  figure  touches 
the  circumference  of  the  circle."  —  Euclid,  bk.  iv.,  def.  4. 

circumscribed  figure,  s. 

Geom.  .'  A.  figure  drawn  about  another  figure  so  as 
to  touch  it  on  every  side. 

circumscribed  hyperbola,  «. 

Geom.  :  One  of  Newton's  hyperbolas  of  the  second 
order,  which  cuts  its  asymptote,  and  contains  the 
ifertcutoff  within  itself.  (Buchanan.) 

9lr-cum-scri  -ber,  s.  [Eng.  circumscrib(e)  ;  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  circumscribes. 

9lr-cum-scri'  blng,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [CIRCUM- 
SCRIBE.] 

*9lr  -cum-scrlpt,  a.    [Lat.  circum&criptits,  pa. 
par.  of  circumscribo.]    Limited,  circumscribed. 
"  A  visible  and  eircitmscript  body." 

!•'».<••   Martyrs,  ii.  859. 

*9lr-Cum-SCrIp'-tI-ble,  a.  [Eng.  circumscript; 
-t'6/e.]  That  may  bo  circumscribed  or  limited  by 
bounds,  circumscribable. 

"  He  that  sits  on  high,  and  never  sleeps, 
Nor  in  one  place  is  cir^itmscriptible. 

Marlowe.    Twnhnrlniu*;  Pt.  II.,  ii.  2. 

*9lr-cum-scrlp  tlon,  s.  [Lat.  circumscript  io, 
from  cm'W7H  =  aronnd,  about,  and  acriptio—^,  writ- 
ing; «crifto=to  write.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Literally: 

*1.  The  act  of  writing  or  inscribing  round  any- 
thing. 
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*'J.  An  inscription  written  round  anything. 

"The  cirt'uniMcription  of  a  grave-stone.'*  —  Anhmolt.- 
11.  i-ksltit'f,  i.  42. 

a.  The  act  of  determining  the  form,  magnitude, 
and  limits  of  any  body. 

"In  the  circumscription  of  many  leaves,  flower*,  fruii>. 
and  seed**,  nature  affects  a  regular  figure." — Ray.  On  lit-- 
CYtfOttOtt, 

*4.  That  which  circumscribes  or  defines  the  form, 
magnitude,  <&c.,  of  any  body. 

II.  Figuratively: 

I.  The  act  of  circumscribing, limiting,  or  restrain- 
ing. 

"  A  circH»iscrij)timt  of  the  powers  of  the  consul*."  - 
/-'•i/'/s-  Cred.  Early  Human  Iii#t.,  eh.  xiii.,  g  54. 

*2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  circumscribed, 
limited,  or  restrained. 

"  I  would  not  my  unhoused  free  condition 
Put  into  ofrmmuerfpKoH  **nd  confine." 

Shakt*j>.:  Othello,  i.  2. 

B.  Bot.:  The  outline  or  boundary  of  an  organ,  the 
figure  represented  by  the  margin  of  a  body. 

"  The  extremity  of  the  blade  which  is  neit  the  stem  is 
called  its  batte,  the  opposite  extremity  its  apex,  and  the 
line  representing-  its  two  edges,  the  margin  or  circitnt- 
*cription."~-Lindleuf  Introd.  to  Bot.t  bk.  i.,  ch.  2. 

*9lr-cum-scrlp  -tlve,  a.  [Lat.  circumaeriptus* 
pa.  par.  of  circumscribo,  and  Eng.  suff.  -tw.] 

1.  (Circumscribing,  inclosing,  or  limiting. 

2,  Capable  of  being  defined  or  marked  out. 

*9lr-cum-scrlp'-tlve-ly\   «<ir.     [ Eng.  cm- ><  /» 
ticriptirc;     -/y.]      In    a   limited    or   circumscribed 
manner. 

*9lr -cum-Scrlpt-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  circumscript: 
•It/.  ]  Circumscriptively,  in  a  limited  sense  oc 
extent. 

"  Words  taken  circtimscriptly." — Milton:  On  J>iri-r<-i-. 

*9lr-cum-scrlve',  r.  t.  [Formed  from  Lat.  r/V- 
cuMscriJH^  compared  with  O.  Fr.  escrivrt,  from  Lat. 
scribo=to  write,]  To  circumscribe. 

*9lr-cum-seat -ed,  «.     [Lat.   circum  =  around. 

nbout,  and  Eng.  seated  (q.  v.).]    Seated  round  or 
about. 

"  Where  president  and  all,  with  one  accord, 
Are  circitmseated  at  an  empty  board." 

Clifton-  The  Group.     (Ltithnm.  > 

*9lr'-cum-sept,  v.  t.  [Lat.  ctrcum  =  aruunt  1. 
about;  septus,  pa.  par.  of  sepio=to  liedge  in,  to 
inclose,  from  sepe=a.  hedge.]  To  hedge  in,  to  sur- 
round or  inclose. 

*9lr-cum-spa  -9ious,  a.  [Lat.  ci'rcum=around, 
about,  and  Eng.  spacious  (q.  v.).]  Extending 
widely,  very  spacious. 

"  When  Cato  the  severe 
Entered  the  circtimspacloits  theater." 

llfrrick    Besperides,  p.  823.     (Dari<-*.) 

*9lr-cum-span'-gle,  v.  t»  [Lat.  c/rcu/*i=around, 
about,  and  Eng.  spangle  (q.  v.).]  To  surround  as 
with  spangles. 

"  To  circutnspangte  this  my  flpacions  sphere." 

Herrick.  Hesperides,  p.  286.     (Davies.) 

9lr  -cum-spegt,  *9lr'-cum-spgcte,  o.&«.  [Lat. 
circumspectus,  pa.  par.  of  circwnspicio  =  to  look 
round,  tromctrcttm=around,  aiidsptVio=to  look.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Cautions,  wary;  having  a  careful 
attention  to  things  on  all  sides. 

"  Be  wise  and  circumspect."    Shakfttpearf. 

*B.  Assubst.:  The  state  of  being  wary  or  cautious; 
circumspection. 

"He  shall  dwell  in  suche  a  circumspect*."— Fabyan; 
Chrun.t  pt.  vii.,  p.  651. 

If  For  the  difference  between  circumspect  mid 
cautious,  see  CAUTIOUS. 

*9lr'-cum-spect,  v.  t.  [CIRCUMSPECT,  v.]  To 
note  or  examine  with  care  and  caution. 

"To  circumspect  and  note  daily  all  defaults.'' — New- 
court.  Kepertorium.  Lvndin.,  p.  233. 

9lr-cum-spec'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  circumspections. 
looking  around:  circ'wm^around,  about, spectio=& 
looking;  «/m-m  ~  to  look.]  Wariness,  caution; 
a  careful  and  general  attention  to  all  matters 
around. 

"  With  sly  circumspection."— Milton:  P.  L.t  iv. 

*9lr-Cum>8pec'-tiOUS,  a.  [Eng.  circumspect^  and 
suit.  -OU8.]  Circumspect ;  wary ;  cautious. 

"  Punishments  .  .  .  which  were  usually  rather  mild 
and  circumspections  than  precipitate  and  cruel." — Adver* 
titementfrom  Parnassus,  p.  42.  (Ord.  MS.)  (Latham.) 

*9lr-Cum-SpSc  -tlve,  a.  [Eng.  circutnspect,  and 
suff.  -i"ve.]  Circumspect,  cautious,  careful. 

"  With  circumspective  eyes." — /V»p#. 
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circumspectively 

*9ir-cum-spec -tlve-lf ,  *§Ir-cum-spec -tlve- 
He,  adv.  [Eng.  circumspective;  -/#.]  In  a  circum- 
spect manner ;  cautiously;  warily;  circumspectly. 

"  I  have  learned  that  the  body  of  Christ  ia  in  the  sacra- 
ment, but  not  locallie  nor  circumspectivelie,  but  after  an 
unspeakable  maner  unknowne  to  man."— Fox:  Martyrs;  A 
Dispute  about  the  Sacraments,  anno  1549. 

9lr  -cum-spect-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  circumspect;  -ly.] 
In  a  circumspect  manner;  with  watchfulness  every 
way;  with  attention  to  guard  against  surprise  or 
danger ;  cautiously,  warily. 

"  See  then  that  ye  walk  circumspectly,  not  as  fools  but 
as  wise."—  Ephes.  v.  16. 

t$Ir  -ciim-spect-ne'ss,  s.  [Eng.  circumspect; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  circumspect ;  wariness, 
vigilance,  circumspection. 

"  Travel  forces  circumspectness  on  those  abroad,  whd  at 
home  are  nursed  in  security."—  Wotton. 

*9tr-ciini-splc'-u-oiis,  a.  [Formed  with  Lat. 
adv.  circum  i  on  the  analogy  of  conspicuous,  per- 
spicuous, <fcc.]  Seeing  all  round. 

"How  can  man  think  to  act  his  ill  unseen,  when  God 
shall,  like  the  air,  be  ciroumspicuous  round  about  him?  " 
— Feltham.-  Resolves.  (Rich.) 

9lr -cum-stan9e,  *9lr  -cum-staun^e,  a.  [Fr. 
circonstance;  Sp.  <fe  Port,  circunstancia ;  Ital.  cir- 
constanzia,  from  Lat.  circutnstantia*  neut.  pi.  of 
circutnstans,  pr.  par.  of  circumsto=to  stand  round; 
circum= around,  and  sto=to  stand.] 

I.  Literally : 

1.  That  which  stands  round  or  is  attached    to 
another. 

*(1)  Of  material  things:  An  adjunct,  an  acces- 
sary. 

"  The  hollow  orb  of  moving  circumstance 
KollM  round  by  one  fix'd  law." 

Tennyson:  The  Palace  of  Art. 

(2)  Of  immaterial  things:  Any  matter  or  fact 
attending  on  or  connected  with  another ;  an  attend- 
ant state  of  things. 

"  That  it  is  a  known  rule  amongst  all  divines,  that  no 
certain  argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  circumstance*  of 
H  parable,  hue  only  from  the  main  scope  and  intention  of 
it^—Titlotson  (3d  ed.,  1722),  vol.  i.  Ser.  xlx. 

*[  Hence  the  phrases : 

In  (or  under)  the  circumstances:  Taking  into 
consideration  all  matters  connected  with  tuat  in 
question ;  all  things  being  considered. 

According  to  circumstances :  In  a  manner  vary- 
ing according  to  or  dependent  on  attendant  mat- 
tors. 

2.  A   fact,  an   event,    a    particular   incident   or 
detail. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Worldly  condition  as  respects  wealth  or  pov- 
erty.   (Now  only  used  in  the  plural.) 

"  .     .     .by  the  storms  of  circumstance  unshaken, 
And  subject  neither  to  eclipse  nor  wane." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

2.  With  excessive  attention  to  details. 

"And  therefore,  without  circumstance,  to  the  point."— 
Massinger;  The  Picture. 

f:i.  Details,  minutiae. 

"...  they  are  too  full  of  circumstances  and  details." 
—Lewis.-  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1866),  ch.  xii.,  pt.  i. 
g  15,  vol.  ii.,  p.  56. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  a  circum- 
stance and  &  situation;  "  Circumstance  is  to  situa- 
tion as  a  part  to  a  whole;  many  circumstances 
constitute  a  situation ;  a  situation  is  an  aggregate  of 
circumstances.  A  person  is  said  to  be  in  circum- 
stance* of  affluence  who  has  an  abundance  of  every 
thing  essential  for  his  comfort ;  he  is  in  an  easy 
situation  when  nothing  exists  to  create  uneasiness. 
Circumstance  respects  that  which  externally  affects 
us ;  situation  is  employed  both  for  the  outward  cir~ 
cumstances  and  the  inward  feelings.  The  success 
of  any  .undertaking  depends  greatly  on  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  begun  •  the  particular 
situation.pt  a  person's  mind  will  give  a  cast  to  his 
words  or  actions.  Circumstances  are  critical,  a 
situation  is  dangerous." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  circumstance^ 
incident,  and  fact:  "Circumstance  is  a  general 
term ;  incident  and  fact  are  species  of  c  ircumstances. 
Incident  is  what  happens ;  fact  is  what  is  done; 
circumstance  is  not  only  what  happens  and  is  done, 
but  whatever  is  or  belongs  to  a  thing.  To  every- 
thing ani-  iumrxiMl  circumstances  either  of  time, 
place,  age,  color  or  other  collateral  appendages 
which  change  its  nature.  Everything  that  moves 
and  operates  is  exposed  to  incidents,  effects  are 
produced,  results  follow  and  changes  are  brought 
about;  these  are  incidents:  whatever  moves  and 
operates  does,  and  what  it  produces  is  done  or  is  a 
fact.  .  .  .  Circumstance  is  as  often  employed 
with  regard  to  the  operations  as  the  properties  of 
things,  in  which  case  it  is  most  analogous  to  inci- 
dent and  fact:  it  may  then  bo  employed  for  tho 
whole  affair,  or  any  part  of  it,  whatever  that  can 
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be  distinctly  considered.  Incidents  and  facts  either 
an-  ' •  ircumstances,  or  have  circumstances  belonging 
to  them.  .  .  ,  Circumstance  comprehends  in  it.s 
signification  whatever  may  be  said  or  thought  of 
any  thing;  incident  carries  with  it  the  idea  of 
whatever  may  befall  or  be  said  to  befall  any  thing; 
fact  includes  in  it  nothing  but  what  really  is  or  is 
done.  A  narrative  therefore  may  contain  many 
circumstances  and  incidents  without  iny/otff.  when 
what  is  related  is  either  fictitious  or  not  positively 
known  to  have  happened:  it  is  necessary  for  a 
novel  or  play  to  contain  much  incident,  but  no 
facts,  in  order  to  render  it  interesting;  history 
should  contain  nothing  but  facts,  authenticity  is 
its  chief  merit."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*9Tr  -cum-st9,n9e,  i'.  t.  [CIRCUMSTANCE,  a.]  To 
place  in  a  certain  situation  or  position  relatively  to 
other  things. 

"I  must  be  circumstanced.*' — Shakesp.:  Othello,  Hi.  4. 

9lr'-Cum-Stan9ed,  a.  [Eng.  circumstanc(e) ;  -ed.] 

1.  Situated  or  conditioned   relatively  to    other 
tilings. 

"And  in  two  countries  very  differently  circumstanced, 
individuals  of  the  same  species,  having  slightly  differ- 
ent constitutions* or  structure,  .  .  ." — Darwin:  Origin 
of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  i.,  p.  38. 

2.  In  a  condition  as  regards  wealth  or  poverty. 
*§Ir  -Cum-Stant,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  circumstans,  pr. 

par.  of  circi«M8fo=to  stand  round,  to  surround: 
circui?i= around,  and  «?o=to  stand.] 

A.  As  Adj.:  Placed  or  being  around,  surround- 
ing. 

"  Its  beams  fly  to  visit  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world, 
and  it  gives  motion  to  all  circumtstant  bodies."— Digbtj: 
On  the  Soul. 

B.  Attsub»t.:  One  who  stands  by;  a  bj-stander. 

"  When  these  circumstunts  shall  but  live  tosee    .    .    ." 
Herrick:  ffespe  rides,  p.  82.     (Davies. ) 

*9lr-cum-stan -tiahle  (liable  as  shable),  a. 
[Eng.  circunistanti(ate) ;  -able.]  Capable  of  being 
circumstantiated.  (Bp.  Tat/lor.) 

9lr-cum-stan  -tial  (tial  as  shal),  a.  &  s.  [Fr. 
circonstanciel;  Lat.  circumstantialis  =  pertaining 
to  circumstances.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Ofthings: 

(1)  Dependent  on  circumstances;  accidental. 

"Would  you  learn  at  full 

How  passion  rose  thro*  circumstantial  grad-38 
Beyond  all  grades  developed." 

Tennyson:  The  Gardener's  Daughter. 

(2)  Incidental,  accidental,  not  essential. 

(3)  Full   of    small    circumstances    or    minutiae; 
particular,  precise,  minute. 

"  The  whole  account,  from  the  first  appearance  of  Siccius 
in  the  popular  assembly,  to  the  triaf  of  the  consuls,  is 
given  with  circumstantial  minuteness."  —  Lewis:  Cred. 
Early  Roman  Hist.  (1865),  ch.  xii.,  pt.  iii.,  g  43,  vol.  ii., 
p.  190. 

*(4)  Full  of  pomp  or  show. 

"...  and  leave  all  the  circumstantial  part  and  pomp 
of  life  .  .  ."— Pope:  Letter  to  H.  Cromicelt  (1710). 

*2.  Of  persons:  With  an  excessive  attention  to 
small  events  and-details ;  precise,  punctilious. 

II.  Law:  Inferred  from  circumstances  deduced 
indirectly,  not  by  direct  proof. 

Circumstantial  evidence :  Evidence  obtained  from 
circumstances,  which  necessarily  or  usually  attend 
facts  of  a  particular  nature,  from  which  arises  pre- 
sumption ;  any  evidence  not  direct  and  positive.  A 
light,  i.  e.t  a  slight  presumption,  has  n9  weight  or 
validity.  A  presumption  of  any  kind  is  relied  on 
only  till  the  contrary  has  been  proved.  Still  a 
probable  presumption  has  considerable  weight,  and 
a  violent  one,  that  is  one  in  which  those  circum- 
stances appear  which  necessarily  attend  the  fact, 
is  in  many  cases  held  equal  to  full  proof.  (Black~ 
stone,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  23.) 

"...  what  is  popularly  known  as  circumstantial 
evidence.  No  doubt,  circutnstantial  evidence,  when  per- 
fect, Is  the  highest  of  all  evidence." — London  Times. 

If  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  circumstan- 
tial, particular,  and  minute:  *'  Circumstantial 
expresses  less  than  particular,  and  that  less  than 
minute.  A  circumstantial  account  contains  all  lead- 
ing events;  a  particular  account  includes  every 
event  and  movement  however  trivial j  a  minute 
account  omits  nothing  as  to  person,  time,  place, 
figure,  form,  and  every  other  trivial  circumstance 
connected  with  the  events.  A  narrative  may  be  ct>- 
cumstttntial,  particular,  or  minute;  an  inquiry, 
investigation,  or  description  may  be  particular  or 
minute,  a  detail  may  be  minute.  An  eventoroccur- 
rencemay  be  particular,  a  circumstance  or  partic- 
ular may  be  minute.  We  may  be  generally  satisfied 
with  a  circumstantial  account  of  ordinary  events ; 
but  whatever  interests  the  feelings  cannot  be 
detailed  with  too  much  particularity  or  minute' 
ness."  (Crabb:  Kmj.  tfi/nvn.) 


circumvection 

B.  As  aubst. ;  Any  thing  incidental  or  not  ossor  tial 
to  the  main  subject  (.generally  in  the  plural). 

"  Who  would  not  prefer  religion  that  differs  from  our 
own  in  the  circumstantial,  l>o fore  one  that  differs  from  it 
in  essentials?"— Addison.-  Freeholder.  (Latham.) 

" Let  me  add  another  hint  concerning  the  apparatus 
and  circumstantials  of  your  play."—  Pitjie.-  TI>  A.  Jl.'lt 

clr-cum-stan-tial  -I-ttf  (tial  as  shl-al),  «. 
[Eng.  circumstantial;  -ity.] 

*1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  circumstantial 
or  dependent  on  circumstances. 

2.  Minuteness,  extreme  attention  to  details. 

$Ir-cum-stan -tial-lf  (tial as  shall,  adv.  [ .Hug. 
circumstantial ;  -ly.] 

*1.  According  to  circumstances ;  in  a  manner 
dependent  on  circumstances. 

"  Of  the  fancy  and  intellect,  the  powers  are  only  cir- 
cumstantially different." — Glanville:  Scepsis. 

2.  With  extreme  minuteness  and  attention  to 
details ;  minutely. 

"  Lucian  agrees  with  Homer  in  every  point  circum- 
stantially."— Broome. 

clr-cum-stan  -tiate  (tiate  as  Shi-ate),  r.  t. 
[Formed  from  circumstance  (q.  v.),  with  verb.  suff. 
•ate.] 

*l.  To  place  in  particular  circumstances,  state,  or 
condition. 

"  A  number  .  .  .  the  best  circumstantiated  are  for 
the  succession  of  Hanover." — Swift. 

2.  To  prove  by  circumstances,  to  enter  into  details 
concerning. 

"  Neither  will  time  permit  to  circumstantiate  these 
particulars,  which  I  have  only  touched  in  the  general.'  — 

State  Trials:  Marquis  of  Argyle  (1661). 

*9lr-cum-stan -tiate  (Mate  as  Shi-ate \  „. 
[CIRCUMSTANTIATE,  v.]  Circumstantial,  attended 
with  circumstances. 

"  The  distinct,  'particular,  circumstantiate  repentance 
of  a  whole  life  .  .  ."—Jeremy  Taylor:  Rule  and  f:.r>  >•• 
cises  of  Holy  Dying,  p.  64. 

*9lr  -cttm-Btant-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  circumstant: 
-ly.]  Circumstantially,  exactly ;  in  a  circumstantial 
manner. 

"A  gentleman  bareheaded  and  set  on  knees,  with  it 
knife  properly  prepared  to  that  use,  also  with  certain 
gestures,  cuttee  asunder  certaine  parts  of  the  wild  he'irt. 
in  a  certain  order  very  circa  instantly." — Chalonvr;  JViiyse 
ofFole  (1577).  (Richardson.) 

*$Ir-cum  -Stlp-a-ted,  a.  [Lat.  circum=about, 
around;  8  tip  at  us  =  attended.]  Attended  or  sur- 
rounded. 

"  He  was  .  .  .  circumstipated  with  his  gnardn." — 
\tn-th:  Kramen.,  p.  223.  (Davies.) 

*9lr-cum-ter-ra  -ne-ous,  a,  [Lat.  circum  — 
around;  terraneus=pertaining  to  the  earth ;  terra  = 
earth.]  Situate  or  dwelling  around  the  earth. 
(Halliwell.) 

*9lr-cum-un -du-late,  v.  t.  [Lat.  circum  = 
around;  it  wfuta?u#= pertain  ing-  to  wave.s;  -unda  — 
wave.]  To  surround  or  flow  round  as  the  waves  of 
the  sea. 

"  A  trout-stream  circumundulated  the  grounds." — Theo- 
dore Hook:  Gilbert  Gurney. 

*9lr-cum-val  -late,  r.  /.  [Lat.  circumvallatus, 
pa.  par.  of  circumvallo=to  surround  with  a  ram- 
part: c/rc«wi=around ;  r«/Jo=to  wall :  vattum= 
rampart.]  To  surround  or  inclose  with  a  rampart 
or  fortifications. 

9lr-cum-val-late,  a.  [CIRCCMVALLATK,  r.] 
Surrounded  or  inclosed  with  a  rampart  or  similar 
formation. 

If  Anat.:  Circumvallate  or  calyciform  papillw  of 
the  tongue. 

"  Ctrcttmvallate    or    Calyciform    papilla?.      A    kind  of 

Sapillte  found  on  the  tongue.  They  consist  of  a  centml 
attened  projection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  a  cir- 
cular figure,  and  from  one-twentieth  to  one-twelfth  of  an 
inch  wide,  surrounded  by  a  tumic  ring  of  about  the  same 
elevation,  but  less  diameter,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  narrow  circular  fissure  with,  it  is  said,  a  few  mucous 
ducts  opening  at  the  bottom." — Toad  ft'  Bowman:  Phi/sfol. 
Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  16,  §457. 

9lr-ciim-val-la'-tion,  s.    [CIRCUMVALLATE.] 

1.  The  act  of  throwing  up  fortifications  round  any 
besieged  place. 

"The  circumvallntion  is  supposed  to  be  continued  for 
ten  years."— Levitt:  L'rtd.  Early  Human  Hint.  1 1855 »,  ch. 
xii.,  pt.  v.,  §  78,  vol.  ii.,  p.  309. 

2.  The  fortifications  thrown  up  round  a  besieged 
place. 

"  But  between  him  and  the  lines  of  fin-u>ni'alUili»n  lay 
the  army  of  Luxemburg  .  .  ." — Macaulay:  Hist.  KIUJ., 
ch.  xix. 

*9ir-CUlH-veC1-tion,  x.  [Lat.  circumvectio  =  a 
carrying  round  or  about,  from  circum  =  around, 
about;  veho= to  carry.] 

1.  The  act  of  carrying  round  or  about. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  carried  round. 
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circumvene 

*$lr-cum-vene  ,  *?Ir-cum-veen  ,  r.  /.  [Fr  cir- 
rojm-HfV;  Lat.  circumvcnio.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  environ, 

"Thus  war  the  enemyis  sa  circttmt-fnit  in  the  middis 
of  Romania,  that  nane  of  thame  had  eschapit  .  .  ." — 
Bellend.:  T.  Liv.,  p.  348. 

2.  Fig.;  To  circumvent. 

9lr-cum-vent  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  circumrenio  =•  to 
encompass,  to  deceive,  from  r/rc«m=aroun<l,  and 
•iv>m'o=to  come.  Compare  ourslang  phrase  "  to  get 
round"  a  person.] 

*1.  Lit.:  To  go  round. 

2.  Fig. :  To  deceive,  to  delude,  to  cheat,  to  get  the 
best  of,  to  gain  an  advantage  over  by  arts  or 
trickery. 

"  Fearing  to  be  circumvented  by  his  cruel  brethren."— 
Knolles:  Hist,  of  Turks. 

$Ir-cum-v§nt  -ed,  pa.por.    [CIRCUMVENT.] 
*$Ir-cum-vent -er,   «.     [  Eng.  circumvent;  -er.] 
One  who  circumvents,  deceives,  or  gains  an  advan- 
tage over  another. 

9lr-cum-vent  -Ing.  pr.  par.,  a.  &  *.  [CIRCUM- 
VENT.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.par.  <£  par  tic.  adj.:  (Seethe  verb.) 
"  The  secretary  would  not  easily  give  way  to  any  circum- 

venting  and  unfair  dealings  with  him." — Camden  (1600). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  deceiving,  deluding,  or 
imposing  upon ;  circumvention. 

§Ir-cum-ven  -tion,  s.  [  Lat.  circumventio=a 
deceiving;  circumvenio  =  to  deceive:  circum  = 
around,  about ;  venio=to  come.] 

fl.  The  act  of  deceiving,  deluding,  or  gaining  an 
advantage  over  by  the  use  of  arts  and  trickery. 

"  They  stuff  their  prisons,  but  with  men  committed 
rather  by  circumvention  than  any  just  cause." — Milton: 
Hist.  Eng. 

*2.  Information  (7). 

"  Whatever  hath  been  thought  on  in  this  state, 
That  could  be  brought  to  bodily  act,  ere  Rome 
Had  circumvention.'          Shafcesp..-  Coriolanus,  i.  2. 

*gTr-cum-vent  -Ive,  a.  [Eng.  circumvent;  suff. 
-zue(<j.v.).]  Deceiving  by  arts  or  trickery;  delud- 
ing, imposing  upon,  gaming  an  advantage  of. 

t9lr-cum-vent'-5r,  «.  [Latin  =  a  deceiver,  a 
cheat;  circumvenio=to  deceive,  to  cheat.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  circumvents,  deceives, 
deludes,  or  takes  advantage  of  another  by  arts  or 
trickery. 

"...  the  most  false  and  corrupt  traitor,  deceiver, 
and  circumvent  or  against  your  Majesty's  royal  person, 
and  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm."  —  Burnett; 
Records;  Attainder  of  Cromwell. 

II.  Civil  Eng,:  A  surveying  instrument,  having  a 
compass-box  at  top,  for  taking  angles.    (Knight.) 
Also  called  a  CIBCUMFERENTOR. 

*glr-cum-ver'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  circu»u-ersio=a 
turning  round  or  about;  circum=around,  about: 
rers?'o=a  turning ;  verto  =  to  turn.]  The  act  or 
turning  around  or  about. 

"  For  these  are  the  ascensions  of  divers  circles — the  cir- 
cumversions  and  turnings  about." — Holland;  Plutarch.. 

*$Ir-Cum-vest',  v.  t.  [Lat.  circumvestio,  from 
circum=  around,  and  v€8tio=to  clothe;  vestis=a 
garment.]  To  invest  or  cover  round  as  with  a  gar- 
ment. 

"  Who  on  this  base  the  earth  did'st  firmly  found, 
And  mad'st  the  deep  to  circumvest  it  round." 

Wotton. 

*9tr-Cum  -vol-gint,  a.  [Lat.  circumvolans,  pr. 
par.  of  circumvolo=io  fly  round.]  Flying  around. 

*clr-ciim-v6l-a -tion,  «.  [Lat.  circumvolatio, 
from  circumvolo=to  fly  round;  circum  =  around, 
and  volo=to  fly.]  The  act  of  flying  round  or  about. 

clr-cum-v5l-u  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  ci>cum=around, 
volutions,  turning,  volvo=to  turn.] 

*A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  rolling  or  turning  about. 

"Stable  without  circumvolution."— More.  Song  of  the 
Soul,  III.,  ii.  36. 

2.  The  state  of  being  rolled  or  turned  round. 

3.  Any  thing  rolled  or  turned  round  another. 
"Consider  the  obliquity  or  closeness  of  these  circumvo- 

l  nt  inn* ,  the  nearer  they  are,  the  higher  may  be  the  instru- 
ment."—  tt'ilkins. 

til.  Fig. :  A  winding  about ;  artifice,  circumlocu- 
tion. 

"He  had  neither  time  nor  temper  for  sentimental 
circtimnslutions." — Disraeli;  Coningsby,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  ii. 

B.  Technically: 

1,  Anat. :  One  of  the  sinuous  elevations  on  the 
surface  of  the  brain  in  the  higher  animals. 

2.  Arch.:  The  turns  in  the  spiral  of   the  Ionic 
capital,  which  are  usually  three,     (fjirilt.) 
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*9lr-Cum-v5lve,   r.  t.  &  i.      [Lat.  drcumvolvo, 
from  rircum=aronnd,  and  volvo=to  roll.] 
I.  Transitive: 

1.  To  roll  round  or  about;  to  revolve  round. 

"  So  that  whene'er  we  circumvolve  our  eyes."— Herrick: 
On  Fletcher's  Plays. 

2.  To  move  round  or  about ;  to  revolve  round. 

"  .  .  to  ascribe  each  sphere  an  intelligence  to  efr- 
cumvolve  it,  were  unphilosophical." — Glanville:  Scepsis. 

II.  Intrans. :  To  roll  or  turn  round ;  to  revolve. 

"And  slowly  circumvolves  the  laboring  wheel  below." 

Darwin:  Loves  of  the  Plants. 

*9tr-cum-v8lved,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CIRCUMVOLVE.] 
*glr-cum-v6lv  -Ifig,    pr.  par.  or  a.     [CIRCUM- 
VOLVE.] 

41  This  coast  is  safeguarded  from  sand  and  stealth  by  a 
defensive  wall,  so  high  as  hinders  the  affrighting  sight 
of  a  circumvolving  wilderness."— Sir  T.  Herbert;  Travels, 
p. 169. 

clr  -cfis  (1),  s.  [Lat.  circus;  Gr.  fci'rtos=a  circle, 
ring,  circus ;  Ital.  and  Sp.  circo ;  Fr.  cirqite. J 
[CIRCLE.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  inclosed  space  of  a  round  or  oval  form,  in 
which  sports  and  games  and  various  feats  of  horse- 
manship are  exhibited. 

*2.  An  inclosure  of  whatever  kind. 

"The  narrow  circus  of  my  dungeon  wall." 

Byron:  Lament  of  Tasso. 

3.  The  performers  or  troupe  in  a  circus. 

TT  In  ancient  architecture  the  circus  was  a 
straight,  Long,  narrow  building,  whose  length  to  its 
breadth  was  generally  as  five  to  one.  It  was  divided 
down  the  center 
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Plan  of  a  Roman  Circus. 

Rome,  whereof  the  most  celebrated  was  the  Circns 
Maximus.  The  spectacles  of  the  circus  were  called 
the  Circensian  Games  .  .  .  (Gwilt.)  The  circus 
was  used  not  only  for  horse  and  chariot  races,  but 
wrestling,  the  ceestus,  and  other  athletic  games.  It 
was  noted  for  being  the  haunt  of  fortune-tellers. 

If  The  term  circus  has,  in  this  country,  by  long 
usage,  been  modified  to  apply  to  the  traveling 
hippodromes  (usually  with  a  menagerie  or  zoologi- 
cal collection  attached)  which  go  up  and  down 
throughout  pur  territory.  Indeed,  so  generally 
applied  is  this  term  to  caravans  of  the  nature  above 
cited  that  the  word,  in  American  usage,  is  restricted 
to  that  meaning. 

II.  Med. :  A  circular  bandage.    (Dunglison.) 

Clr'-cus  (2),  s.  [In  Gr.  fci>fcos=a  hawk,  from  its 
flying  in  circles.] 

Ornith.:  The  Harrier,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  family  Falconidee,  and  constituting  the  typi- 
cal genus  of  the  sub-family  Circinse.  The  hill  is 
moderate,  the  nostrils  sub-oval,  the  tarsi  elongated, 
the  toes  generally  short,  the  third  quill  of  the  wings 
the  longest,  the  sides  of  the  head  with  a  circle  of 
feathers  like  the  capital  disk  of  the  owls. 

$Trl,  «.  [Ital.  cirlo,  from  zirlare ;  Sp.  chirlar=to 
twitter.  Cf.  Lat.  zmz»7ttlo=to  chirp.]  Etymologic- 
ally  it  means  a  twitterer.  It  is  not,  however,  used 
as  an  independent  word,  but  only  as  the  first 
element  in  the  subjoined  compound. 

Girl-bunting,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  species  of  bunting,  the  Emberiza 
cirlus. 

"  The  Cirl  limiting  is  generally  found  on  the  coast,  and 
does  not  appear  to  go  far  inland  .  .  .  It  is  much  more 
shy  than  the  Yellow  Bunting.  The  nest  is  usually  placed 
higher  above  the  ground  than  that  of  the  Yellow  Bunting. 
French  Yellow  Hammer,  and  Blackthroated  Yellow  Ham- 
mer, are  the  provincial  names  which  have  been  applied  to 
it  ...  In  the  northern  counties  the  Cirl  Bunting  isvery 
rare  .  .  *  The  ''//•/  Bunting  is  moat  numerous  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  European  continent." — Yarrell' 
British  Birds. 

*9lr'-6-grIlle,  s.  [Lat.  chcerogrillus,  from  Gr. 
choirogryllos=a  porcupine  or  hedgehog.]  A  porcu- 
pine. 

"  A  camel,  an  hare,  and  a  oirogrtlle,  that  is,  a  beeste  ful 
of  prickis,  and  is  more  than  an  irchoun." — n'ycliffe:  Dent. 
xiv.  7.  (Purvey.) 

*9lrque  (que  ask),  8.    [Fr.  cirque.]    [CiRCUS.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  circus,  or  circular  erection. 

"  Scarce  images  of  life,  one  here,  one  there, 
Lay  vast  and  edgeways  ;  like  a  dismal  cin/w 
Of  Druid  stones."  Keats:  Hyprriim,  i. 

2.  A  circle. 

II.  Geol. :  An  encircling  cliff.    (Scrape.) 


cirrigerous 

cirque-couchant,  a.  Lying  or  couching  in  a 
circle. 

clr-ra  -t5d,  a.  [Lat.  cirrtw  =  a  curl.]  Curled. 
(  Woodward :  Fossil  Shell*.) 

9lr-rha  -gra,  s.  [Lat.  cirrus  =  a  curl,  and  Gr. 
agra=a  seizure.] 

Med.:  Plica,  a  disease  endemic  in  Poland,  Lithu- 
ania, and  other  parts  of  Northern  Europe,  BO  called 
on  account  of  its  being  characterized  by  interlacing, 
twisting,  and  agglutination  or  matting  of  the  hair. 
(Dunglison.) 

9lr-rha  -tu-lus,s.  [Lat.  cirrus  =  a  curl,  a  tendril; 
and  Gr.  tulos=a  knot  or  calosity.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Annelides,  in  which  the  bron- 
chiae  consist  of  very  long  filaments,  and  in  which  a 
series  of  long  filaments  are  situated  round  the  nape. 
(Craig.) 

?Ir  -phi-grade,  «.  [Lat.  cirrn»=a  curl ;  gradior 
=  to  walk,  move  about.] 

Nat.  HJS/.  :  Having  the  power  of  motion  by  the 
cirri,  or  hair-like  appendages. 

Slr-rhl-mn-rsB'-na,  s.    [Gr.  kirrlws= yellow,  and 
muraina=an  eel.] 
Ichthy. :  A  yellow  eel.    (McNicoll.) 

9lr-rhls'-6m-us,  s.  [Lat.  vimus=&  curl;  Gr. 
S0ma  =  a  body.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes,  in  which  the  sides  of 
the  body  are  furnished  with  cirriform  processes. 

clr-rhl'-te§,  s.  [Lat.  cirrus=a  curl.]  A  genus  of 
fisnes  belonging  to  the  Percidee,  or  Perches,  with 
broad,  oval,  compressed  bodies ;  pectoral  fins,  large 
round ;  the  ventrals  behind  the  pectoral,  and  the 
anal  and  dorsal  spines  very  strong. 

clr-rhS-bran-chl-a  -ta,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  drrus-a 
curl,  and  Mod.  Lat.  branchiatat  from  GT.branghian 
=  a  fin,  a  gill.] 

ZoOl. :  A  group  of  Gasteropodous  MoUusks,  com- 
prehending but  one  family,  tne  Dentaliidee. 

9lr-rh.ce'-a,  s.  [Lat.  cirrus=a  curl ;  neut.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -ceo,.] 
Hot. :  A.  genus  of  Orchidacew.    (McNicoll.) 

Jlr-rhce  -dl-a,  s.  [Gr.  fctrrhoeide»=having  a  yel- 
low appearance :  kirrhos  —  yellow ;  eidos  =  form, 
appearance.] 

9lr'-rh6-p8de,  s.    [Lat.  cirrus=a  curl,  and  Gr. 
pou8=genit.  podos=a  foot.] 
ZoOl. :  The  same  as  CIBEIPED  (q.  v.). 

9lr-rh6-n8s'-us,  «.  [Gr.  fcirrAos=yellow,  and 
7iosos=a  disease.] 

Med. :  A  disease  of  the  f cetus  in  which  there  is  a 
yellow  coloration  of  the  serous  membrane.  (Dung- 
lison.) 

9lr  -rh6se,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  ct'rromw,  from  Class. 
Lat.  cirrus=a  curl.]  The  same  as  CIBBHOUS  (q.  v.). 

9lr-rh6'-sls,  8.  [Gr.  JL-i>r&os=yellow,  and  med. 
suff.  -osis  (q.  v.).]  A  yellow  coloring  matter,  some- 
times secreted  in  the  tissues,  owing  to  a  morbid 
process.  (Dunglison.) 

Cirrhosis  hepatis,  8.  A  disease  of  the  liver,  in 
which  it  becomes  smaller  and  firmer,  commonly 
called  "  hob-nailed  "  or  "  gin-drinker's  "  liver. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung:  A  disease  of  the  lungs. 
(Dunglison.) 

clr-rhSt'-Ic,  a.  [Formed  on  analogy  of  other 
words  from  cirrhosis  (q.  v.).]  Affected  with,  or 
having  the  character  of  cirrhosis. 

9lr  -rhous,  9lr'-rll6se,  a.  [Lat.  cimw=a  curl, 
a  tendril.] 

Bot. :  Terminated  by  a  spiral  or  flexuose,  filiform 
appendage ;  as  the  leaf  of  Gloriosa  superba.  This 
is  due  to  an  elongation  of  a  costa. 

9lr-rl-bar-bl'-n8e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cimbarbus, 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ichthy. :  A  sub-family  of  Blennidee,  distinguished 
by  the  lower  jaw  being  larger  than  the  upper. 
(Craig.) 

9lr-rl-bar  -bfis,  s.  [  Lat.  cirrus  =  a  curl,  and 
barba  =  a  beard.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  family 
Blennidee,  having  the  head  and  mouth  furnished 
with  numerous  cirri.  It  constitutes  the  typical  one 
of  the  sub-family  Cirribarbinie. 

9lr-rlf  -Sr-oiis,  9lr-rWf  -er-ofis,  a.  [Lat.  cirrus 
=  a  curl,and/ero=to  bear.] 

Bot.  .•  Bearing  cirri,  tendrils,  or  claspers. 

9lr  -rl-form,  9lr'-rhl-form,  a.  [Lat.  c/rrue=a 
curl,  and  forma=a  form.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
tendril. 

9lr-rIg'-Sr-Ofis,  a.  [Lat.  cirrus— 9.  curl,  and  gero 
=  to  bear,  to  carry.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  the  hair  curly. 

2.  Bot.,  ZoOl.,  <&c.i  Having  cirri  or  hair-like  ap- 
pendages. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     shin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,      Xenophon,     exist,    ph      f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -Dion  •--  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    ic.  =  bel,     del. 


cirrigrade 


9lr  -ri-grade,  «.  &  s.  [From  Lat.  fiYrt(«=acurl, 
and  gradior=to  go.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Moving  by  cirri.     (Owen.) 

B.  Assubst.:  An  animal  moving  by  cirri.  (Owen.) 
clr-rl-pec  -tus,  s.    [Lat.  <*irrus=a.curl,  andpec- 

tus=a  breast.] 

IcMhu.:  A  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  family 
Blenniuae,  furnished  with  a  semicircle  of  filaments 
round  the  nape. 

9lr-rl-ped,  $Ir'-rI  pede,  *.  [ Lat. c/rrtw=a curl 
Andpes  (genit.  pedut)  =  a  foot.] 

Zt»Ql.:  An  animal  of  the  sub-cla^s  Cirripedia 
(q.  v.). 

"...  now  we  come  to  a  most  important  diversity  in 
the  metamorphosis,  or  rather,  to  follow  Profesnor  Owen, 
in  the  metagenesis,  of  the  young  cirripfdf." — Owen:  Lect. 
on  Comp.  Anal.,  lect.  xii. 

9lr-rlp  -ed-8,,  9lr-rblp  -<5d-9,,  9lr-rl-ped  -I-fli, 
9lr-rhI-pSd  -I-flL,  glr-rhfip  -6d-flL,  *.  [Lat.  cirrus 
—  a.  curl,  and  pes  {genit.  pedis) ;  Gr.  pous—a  foot.] 

1.  ZoQL:  A  sub-class  of  Crustacea,  unlike  as  the 
barnacles  and  Acorn-shells  ranked  under  the  Cir- 
ripeda  may  appear  to  an  edible  crab  or  a  lobster. 
For  a  long  time  indeed  zoologists  could  not  agree 
where  to  put  the  barnacles  and  acorn-shells  till  a 
discoveryof  their  metamorphosis  settled.or  at  least 
helped  to  settle,  their  true  situation.    On  the  23d 
April,  1826,  Mr.  V.  Thompson,  while  crossing  the 
ferry  at  the  little  town  of  Passage,  lYz  miles  E.  S.E. 
of  Cork,  Ireland,  caught  by  means  of  a  small  mus- 
lin   towing-net,   numerous   specimens  of   a  small 
translucent  animal  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  long, 
which  seemed  a  new  species.    Others  of  the  same 
kind  were  collected  on  May  1st,  1826,  and  placed  in 
a  glass  with  salt  water.    On  the  8th,  two  lost  their 
power  of  locomotion  and  their  eyes,  and  became 
acorn-shells  (balani^,  as  did  the  rest  within  a  few 
days.    In  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Thompson  before  the 
Royal  Society  on  March  5th,  1835,  he  proved  that 
the  Lepades  (barnacles  proper)  underwent  an  analo- 
gous transformation.  Heconsideredthat  these  facts 
proved  the  acorn-shells  and  barnacles  to  be  Crus- 
taceans.   So  also,  either  before  or  afterward,  did 
M.  Straus  Durckheim,  and  Dr.  J.  Martin  Saint  Ange, 
The  degradation  of  a  change  which  converts  a  free 
and  eyed  animal  into  one  fixed  and  eyeless  has  since 
been  called  Retrograde  Development.    The  charac- 
teristics of  the  adult  cirripedia  are  these:  Adult 
attached  inclosed  in  an  integumentary  sac,  within 
which  a  many-valved  shell  is  typically  developed ; 
antennae  modified  for  adhesion;  abdomen  free  and 
rudimentary;  thoracic  segments  usually  carrying 
six  pairs  of  forked  ciliated  limbs.    Sexes  generally 
united.    The  standard  work  on  this  sub-class  is 
that  by  Darwin.    He  divides  it  into  three  orders : 
(1)  Thoracica,  including   the   sessile  families  Ba- 
laii'uU-,  Yer'rucidfB,  and   the   pedunculated  Lt'pa- 
didse ;  (2)  Abdominalia ;  (3)  Apoda.    The  cirripeds 
exist  in  nearly  all  seas.    [BARNACLE.] 

2.  Palceont. :  Only  the  Thoracica  have  been  found 
fossil.    As  far  as  yet  known  the  Lepadidee  began  in 
the  Upper  Silurian ;  Turrilepas,   a    genus  ranked 
with  the  Balanidae,  but  which  may  be  Verrucida?,  in 
the  Lias ;  an  un- 
equivocal speci- 
men of  the  Ver- 

rucidee  in  the 
Chalk,  and  un- 
doubted Balan- 
idw  in  the  Eo- 
cene and  the 
Tertiaries.  Pol- 
licipes  occurs  in 
the  Rhaetic  and 
Stonesneld 
Slate. 

m  u  1  u  s  ,  s. 
[From  Lat.  tir- 
ru«=acurl,  and 


Cirrostratus  Cloud. 


heap.] 

M eteor .  :  A 
kind  of  cloud,  in 
the  main  resem- 
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9ir-r6-stra  -tug,  s.  [From  Lat  rtrnw=a  curl, 
and  stratus  —  anything  strewed,  a  bed  cover  for 
instance.] 

Meteor. :  A 
kind  of  cloud 
blending  the 
c  h  a  r  a  c  teris- 
tics  of  the 
stratus  and  of 
the  cumulus, 
the  former 
predom  i  n  a  t- 
ing.  It  con- 
sists of  a  hor- 
izontal  or 
slightly  in- 
clined  sheet 
of  cloud,  with 
the  circumfer- 
ence, which  is 
upward,  be- 
coming grad- 
ually attenu- 
ated, while  its 
lower  part  is 
undulated  or 
concave.  Groups  or  patches  of  cirrostrattis  are 
sometimes  scattered  over  the  sky  near  the  horizon. 
The  name  cirro-stratus  was  first  given  by  Mr.  Luke 
Howard. 

9lr  -rous,  a.    [CIRHHOUS.] 

9lr-rus,  glr '-Thus  (pi.  $Ir'-rl,  sir-rnlj,  s. 
[Lat.  c«rru8=a  curl,  a  tendril.] 

I.  Of  both  forms  : 

1.  Bot. :  The  thread-like  tendrils  or  filaments  by 
which  certain  climbing  plants  attach  themselves  to 
trees,  stones,  &c. ;  one  of  the  fulcra  or  props   of 
plants.    (Craig,  Buchanan.)    A  cirrus  may  be  on  a 
corolla,  a  peduncle,  a  leaf,  or  a  petiole.    Examples, 
the  corolla  of  Strophanthus,  the  peduncle  of  Smilax 
horrida,  the  leaf  of  Gloriosa  superba,  or  the  petiole 
of  the  pea.    (Lindley.) 

2.  ZoOl. :  A  slender,  fringe-like  appendage  in  some 
inferior  animals,  which  aids  in  locomotion.    (Car- 
penter.) 

3.  Ichthy. :   The  soft  filaments  attached    to   the 
jaws  of  certain  fishes.    (Craig.) 

II.  Only  of  the  form  cirrus: 

1.  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  spiral  shells.    The 
shell  is  discoidal  and  has  a  large  umbilicus ;  the 
upper  surface  bears  a  row  of  spines,  which  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  aperture  are  tubular  and  have 
their  ends  perforated.    One  genus  ranges  from  the 
Devonian  to  the  Jurassic.    (Nicholson.) 

2.  Meteorol. :  A  form  of  cloud,  composed  of  thin 
filaments,  the  union  of  which  resembles  sometimes 
a  brush,  sometimes  small  patches  of  woolly  hair, 
and   again   slender   network.     The   cirrus   is   the 
feathery  or  streak-like  cloudlet  which  is  highest  of 
all  in  the  heavens. 

9lr  -sl-um,  «.    [Gr.  kirsos=a  swelled  vein.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Composit®,  supposed  to  have 
healing  qualities. 

9&  -98-9816,  8.  [Gr.  fci'rso«=a  swelled  vein,  and 
l-e(e=a  tumor.] 

Med. :  The  varicose  dilatation  of  the  spermatic 
vein.  (Dunglison.) 

9lr-s6'-l-def ,  a.    [Fr.  kirsos=a  swelled  vein,  and 


CISt 

cis  al  -pine,  a.  Lat  cisalpinus,  from  cig=on 
this  side,  aud  Alpinus=\\r,iue,  from  Alpes=thi- 
Alps.]  South  of  the  Alps;  as  regards  Rome,  tin- 
hither  side  of  the  Alps;  the  opposite  to  Tran.- 
alpiue. 

n  The  Cisalpine  republic  was  formed  by  the 
French  in  May,  175)7.  In  lii(K  its  name  was  altered 
to  the  Italian  republic,  aud  in  March,  1«I3.  it  be- 
came the  kingdom  of  Italy,  but  by  no  means  the 
ancestor  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  now  existing. 

t9ls-at-lan'-tlc,  a.  [Formed  on  analogy  of  Cis- 
alpine, from  Lat.  ru=oii  this  side,  and  Eng.  Atlan- 
tic.) On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

9ls  -c6,  «.    [Etym.  unknown.] 
^Ichthy.:  A  name  given  to  several  species  of  her- 
ring found  in  the  great  freshwater  lakes  of  North 
America. 

9ls  -leu,  s.    [CHISLEU.] 

Jeit-ixh  Months:  The  same  as  CHISLEC  (q.  v.). 
cis  -lie,  «.     [Etym.  doubtful.    Cf.  Eng.  Cireli/.l 
•   Silken    Cislie:    VincetoJ-icum    officinale.     (Ger- 
fird.) 

els  ma  tan  ,  «.  The  seed  of  the  plant  <•«»»/" 
absus,  growing  in  Arabia.  It  is  regarded  as  the  l»>st 
remedy  for  Egyptian  ophthalmia,  and  large  quanti- 
ties are  imported  into  Cairo. 

tfls-mon -tane,  a.    [Lat.  rw=on  this  side  of; 
?»onfaniM=pertaiuing  to  the  mountains;  n 
mountain.]    On  this  side  of  the  mountains. 

*<JIs  -pa-dane,  a.  [Lat.  cis=on  this  side,  and 
Padanus= pertaining  to  the  /Virfws=the  river  Po.J 
On  the  south  side  of  the  Po ;  as  regards  Rome,  ou 
the  hither  side  of  the  Po. 

If  The  Cispadaue  and  Transpadane  republics  were 
two  republics  situated  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Po. 
They  were  merged  in  the  Cisalpine  republic  in 
October,  1797.  (Haydn,  #c.) 

clss-am  -p8l-8s,  s.  [Gr.  kissos=ivy,  and  ampe- 
los=a  vine,  from  the  plants  being  like  ivy  in  the 
green  rambling  branches,  and  like  the  vine  in  hav- 
ing the  fruit  in  racemes.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  climbing  shrubs.  Order,  Meni- 
spennaceee.  It  grows  in  almost  every  mountainous 
part  of  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope.  The  root  is  used 
as  an  emetic  and  cathartic  by  the  Boers.  (DunyH- 


Cirrocumulus  Cloud. 


bliug  a  cumulus,  but  in  certain  respects  like  a  cirrus 
too.  It  consists  of  a  connected  system  or  series  of 
small  roundish  clouds  placed  in  order  or  contact. 
It  resembles  the  scales  of  a  mackerel.  The  name 
was  first  given  by  Mr.  Luke  Howard. 

9lr  -ro-llte,  ».  [In  Ger.  kirrolith,  from  Gr.  kirros 
=  pale  yellow,  and  Eng.  suff.  -He  (Min.)  (q.  y.).] 

M in. :  A  mineral  consisting  of  phosphoric  acid, 
41-17  ;  alumina,  20-1;  lime,  32'9;  water,  5-3=100.  It 
occurs  in  an  iron  mine  at  Westana  in  Scania,  the 
southern  part  of  Sweden.  (Dana.) 

fir  -rose,  a.    [CIHEHOUS.] 

9lr-rO8 -t5m-I,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  n'rru«=acurl;  Or. 
ifoma=a  mouth.] 

Ichthy.:  Another  name  for  the  Pharyngobranchii 
(q.  v.). 


resembling  a  varix.  A  term 
once  applied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  brain,  as  well 
as  to  the  spermatic  vessels.  (Dungtison.) 

$Irs-om  -pha-lus,  s.  [Fr.  cirsomphale,  from  Gr 
kirsos=fi  swelled  vein,  and  ompfta/os=the  navel.] 

Med. :  A  varicose  dilatation  of  the  veins  surround- 
ing the  navel.  (Dunglison.) 

cTrs-oph-thal'-ml-a,  s.  [Gr.  kirsos=&  swelled 
vein,  and  ophthalmos=the  eye.] 

Me d. :  A  swelled  or  varicose  state  of  the  vessels  of 
the  eye. 

9lrs-6-t8me,  s.  [Gr.  kirsos=a  swelled  vein; 
tome=a  cutting;  temno=to  cut.] 

Surg. :  An  instrument  used  in  the  extirpation  of  a 
varix  or  varicose  vein.  (Knight.) 

$Irs-5t  -Suvy1, «.  [Gr.  kirsos=a  swelled  vein,  and 
fome=a  cutting.] 

Surg.:  Any  operation  for  the  removal  of  varices 
by  incision.  (Dunglison. ) 

Cis  (1),  in  compos.  [Lat.=on  this  side.]  For 
definition  see  etymology. 

cis-equatorial,  s.    On  this  side  the  equator. 

Bot.  Geori.:  The  cis-equatorial  region  of  South 
itutes  a  distinct  botanical  province. 


.Vmrcc 
(Th^™.) 
5js  (2)_ , 

Entom.: 


[Gr.  kis=the  corn-weevil.] 
A   genus   of   Coleopterous  insects,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Cissidee.  inhabitants  of 
the   fungi   growing   on    trees.     Tribe.    Xylophagi, 
(Craig.) 


and  diuretics.  C.  glaberrima  and  C.  ebracteata  are 
prescribed  in  Brazil  against  serpent-bites.  The 
root  of  Cissampelos  obtecta,  an  Indian  species* 
yields  an  intoxicating  spirit.  (Lindley.) 

Cls'-sl-dffl,  «.  pi.    [From  Mod.  Lat.  cis  (2)  (q.  v.  i. 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Entom. :  A  family  of  Coleoptera. 

9l8 '-Sin-urn,  s.    [Gr.  kission,  from  ^i«sos=ivy.] 
Metl. :  A  name  given  to  a  plaster  of  ivy  used  in 
wounds  of  the  nerves  or  tendons. 

Cls-Sl  -te§,  8.    [Gr.  JM<»08=ivy.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Coleopterous  insects,  belont,'- 
ing  to  the  section  Heteromera,  and  the  tribe  Tra- 
chelides. 

clss  Old,  s.  [Gr.  kissoeidcs=iikf  ivy,  from  kissos 
—  ivy,  and  e^'riox— jippcarance,  form.] 

Geom.:  A  peculiar  curve  used  by  Diocles  in 
solving  certain  difficult  problems  in  geometry . 

clss  old    al,  a.    [Eng.  cissoid;  -«/.]    Pertaining 
to  or  of  tlie  nature  of  a  cissoid. 
CIss'-&-pus,  ».    [Gr.  fcw«o«=ivy,  and  pou«=a  foot.] 
Ornith.:  Cuvier's  name  for  a  genus  of  Shrikes, 
considered  by  Swainson  as  identical  with  the  sub- 
genus  Pitylus,  which  name  should  take  its  place. 

9ls -sus,  «.    [Gr.  fci'8sos=ivy.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  vine-bearing  plants,  belontfini,' 
to  the  order  Ampelideae.  It  is  closely  akin  to  Viti>. 
the  Vine  genus.  The  leaves  of  Cissus  cordata  and 
C.  setosn  are  said  to  possess  acrid  properties.  Tln-\ 
are  deemed  useful  in  bringing  indolent  tumors  t<> 
suppuration.  The  berries  of  the  latter  species  an- 
also  acrid.  Both  the  leaves  and  the  fruit  of  C. 
tinctoria  abound  in  a  green  coloring  matter,  which 
on  exposure  becomes  blue :  it  is  used  by  the  Brazil- 
ian Indians  as  a  dye  for  cotton  fabrics.  (Lindley.) 

9lst,  s.  [Fr.  ctite;  Lat.  cista,  from  Gr.  kistc=a 
box,  a  chest.] 

1.  A  rch.  *  Sculp. :  A  chest  or  basket.  A  term  used 
to  denominate  the  mystic  baskets  used  in  proces- 
sions connected  with  the  Elousinian  mysteries.  It 
was  originally  formed  of  wickerwork,  and  when 
afterward  made  of  metal,  the  form  and  texture 
were  preserved  in  imitation  of  the  original  material. 
When  sculptured  on  ancient  monuments  it  indicates 
some  connection  with  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  and 
Bacchus.  (Gicilt.) 


fate,     fit,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fill,     father;     w6,     wit,     here,     camel,    h8r,    th«re;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t. 
or,     w8re,     wolf,     wBrk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rflle,     full;     try,     Sfrian.      ae,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  lew. 
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'-'.  Antiquities: 

1  1  1  In  I  eltic  or  Druidical  buildings,  the  chamber 
formed  of  laterally  recumbent  blocks  of  stonr. 
<.&"•«/.)  [("YST.] 

*(2)  A  boxlike  excavation. 

"  These  oval  pits  or  cists  were  about  four  feet  long  ; 
they  were  neatly  cut  into  the  chalk,  and  were  with  the 
skeletons  covered  with  a  pyramid  of  stones  and  flints."  — 
Arcfieologia,  xx.  340. 

$Is-ta'-se-se,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  Ksfos=tho  Cistus  or 
Eock-rose,  and  Lat.fem.pl.  adj.  suff.-acece.] 

Bot.  :  Rock-roses,  an  order  of  plants,  the  typical 
•one  of  the  alliance  Cistales.  It  consists  of  shrubs 
or  herbaceous  plants,  often  with  viscid  branches. 
The  leaves  are  entire,  opposite  or  alternate,  feather- 
veined,  or  more  rarely  fan-veined.  The  flowers, 
which  are  very  fugacious,  are  generally  in  unilat- 
eral racomes  ;  their  color  is  white,  yellow,  or  red  ; 
sepals  3-5,  persistent  unequal,  petals  five,  rarely 
three,  stamens  hypogynous  distinct,  definite  or 
indefinite  in  number;  ovary  one  or  many-celled, 
-with  the  style  and  stigma  both  simple.  Fruit  cap- 
-ular,  3-5  or  ten-valved,  one-celled,  with  parietal 
placentae,  or  imperfectly  five  or  ten-celled.  They 
are  found  chiefly  in  the  South  of  Europe  and  the 
North  of  Africa.  Known  genera  in  1&45,  seven; 
species,  185.  For  their  qualities  see  COCHLOSPEE- 
MTM  and  LADAXUM. 

91S-ta'-le§,  «.  pi.  [From  cistus,  and  Lat.  fern,  pi, 
adj  .  suff  .  -ales.) 

Bot.:  An  alliance  of  plants,  placed  by  Lindley 
under  his  Hypogynous  •  Exogeus.  He  includes 
under  it  the  Cistaceae,  Brassicaceae.  Resedacea1,  anil 
•Capparidacese,  though  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
Brassicacew  is  not  entitled  to  rank  as  the  type  of 
an  alliance. 

*9lst'-ed,  o.    [CiST,  8.]   Inclosed  in  a  cist  or  bag. 
$ls-te-lg,,  9ls-tel'-la,,  s.    [Lat.  cistella=a  little 
chest,  dimin.  of  ci»ta=&  chest.] 

1.  Entom.  (Oftheform  Cistela)  :    Agenusof  cole- 
opterous  insects,  trie   typical  one    of    the    tribe 
Cistelides.    Sub-section,  Stenelytra.    Cistela  ceram- 
boides  is  found  on  flowers  ;  C.  sulphured  is  confined 
to  the  sea-coast. 

2.  Bot.  (Of  the  form  Cistella)  :  A  capsular  shield 
of  some  lichens.    [CISTULA.] 

Sls-tel'-I-deg,  «.  pi.    [Lat.  cistela.  ] 

Entom.  :  A  tribe  of  coleopterous  insects,  of  which 
ristela  is  the  type.  Section  Heteromera,  sub-sec- 
tion Stenelytra. 

<JIs-ter  -clan  (cian  as  shan),  s.  &  a.  [Low  Lat. 
Citstercium  ;  Fr.  Cisteaux,  Citeaux,  a  convent  situ- 
ated near  Dijon,  in  France.] 

A*  As  substantive  : 

Ch.Hist,:  A  monastic  order  in  connection  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  the  year  1098, 
Jlobert,  abbot  of  Molesme,  in  Burgundy,  having  lost 
hope  of  inducing  the  monks,  whose  chief  he  was, 
to  live  up  to  the  rule  prescribed  by  St.  Benedict, 
retired  with  twenty  associates  to  Citeaux  [see 
etym.]  and  founded  there  a  congregation  which 
afterward  developed  into  the  order  of  the  Cister- 
cians. It  went  through  the  ordinary  cycle  of  such 
monastic  institutions. 
i.e.,  at  first  its  members 
were  poor  and  really  holy  ; 
then  the  fame  of  their 
sanctity  spreading 
through  Europe,  branches 
of  the  order  were  estab- 
lished in  many  places.  To 
aid  men  so  deserving, 
large  contributions  were 
given  by  pious  men  and 
women,  and  before  the 
twelfth  century  had  run 
its  course,  the  Cistercian 
-communities  were 
wealthy.  With  the  growth 
of  this  wealth,  the  grad- 
ual relaxation  of  the 
strict  Benedictine  rules 
took  place,  till  finally  the 
•Cistercians  lost  their  high 
reputation  and  sank  to 
the  level  of  the  order  against  which  their  secession 
liad  been  a  protest,  and  to  that  of  the  monastic 
order  generally.  During  the  time  that  the  order 
was  rising  in  importance,  it  enjoyed  the  advocacy 
of  the  celebrated  St.  Bernard,  of  Clairvaux,  who  is 
regarded  as  its  second  parent  and  founder,  so  that 
it  is  sometimes  called  the  Bernardino  order,  or  the 
order  of  St.  Bernard.  Between  them  and  the 
Cluuiacensians  there  was  considerable  animosity, 
and  even  public  controversy.  (Moslteim:  Church 
Hist.,  cent,  xi.,  xii.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  tlio 
order  of  monks  described  in  A. 

$Is  -t§rn,  *§is  -terne,  *sis'-terne,s.  &  a.  [Lat. 
•cisterna;  O.  Fr.  cisterns;  Ti.citerne.] 


Cistercian  Monk. 


A.  ,-ls  substantive : 

I.  Ordinart/  Language: 

1.  An   artificial    receptacle   or    reservoir  for  the 
storage  of  water. 

'•From  some  of  these  cisterns  Csesar's  troops  were  sup- 
plied .  .  ." — Sharpc;  Hist.  Eyypt.  ch.  x. 

"There  is  the  cistemie  where  Josephe  was  cast  in  of  his 
brethren." — Maundeville,  p.  106. 

2.  \  natural  reservoir  or  place  where  the  drain- 
age of  a  watershed  collects. 

"  In  the  wide  cisterns  of  the  lakes  confin'd." 

Sir  If.  Bluekmui'f. 

3.  A  metal  or  slate  vessel  for  the  storage  of  water 
or  other  liquid. 

"  A  cistern  containing  a  hundred  and  twenty  gallons  of 
punch  was  emptied  to  his  Majesty's  health  .  .  ." — 
M'l'-n.nluy:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

^The  following  list  of  capacities  of  cisterns  applies 
to  cisterns  of  circular  construction  and  indicates 
the  amount  of  contents  for  each  ten  inches  of 
depth.  Hence  to  find  tho  total  contents  of  a  cistern 
of  given  diameter  multiply  the  contents  for  that 
diameter  given  here  by  the  quotient  of  the  depth 
-*- 10  inches.  For  each  ten  inches  of  depth  a  cis- 
tern 25  feet  in  diameter  contains  3,059  gallons ;  20 
feet,  1,958  gallons;  15  feet,  1,101  gallons;  14  feet, 
950  gallons ;  13  feet,  827  gallons ;  12  feet,  705  gallons ; 
11  feet,  592 gallons;  10  feet,  489  gallons;  9  feet,  396 
gallons ;  8  feet,  313  gallons ;  7  feet,  239  gallons ;  6% 
feet,  208  gallons ;  6  feet,  176  gallons ;  5  feet,  122  gal- 
lons ;  ll/%  feet,  99  gallons ;  3  feet,  44  gallons. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Mining :  A  tank  in  a  deep  mine-shaft,  set  upon 
a  scarcement ;  it  serves  to  receive  the  water  of  the 
pump  below,  and  supply  water  to  tho  pump  above. 
The  usual  length  for  a  set  of  mining- pumps  is  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  fathoms.    At  such  intervals  cisterns 
are  placed. 

2.  Steam-engine:  The   vessel   inclosing  the   con- 
denser of  a  condensing  steam-engine,  -and  contain- 
ing the  injection  water. 

3.  Glass  M anuf. :  The  receptacle  into  which  glass 
is  ladled  from  the  pots  to  be  jxmred  on  the  table 
in  making  plate  glass,  or  in  casting  glass. 

B.  -4s  adj.:  (See  the  compounds.) 
cistern-barometer,  s. 

Meteor.  lustrum.:  A  barometer  having  the  tube 
immersed  below  in  a  cistern  of  mercury. 

cistern-filter,  s.  A  cistern  having  a  permanent 
chamber,  which  has  filtering  material  intervening 
between  the  supply  and  discharge. 

Cistern-pump,  s.  A  small  pump,  lift,  or  force 
for  pumping  water  from,  the  moderate  depth  of  a 
cistern. 

9lS-ter'-na,  s.  [Lat.]  A  term  applied  to  various 
parts  of  the  body  which  serve  as  reservoirs  for  dif- 
ferent fluids.  The  fourth  ventricle  of  tho  brain  lias 
been  so  called.  (Dunglison.) 

9ls-t6-gas  -tSr,  s.  [Gr.  kis= the  corn-weevil,  and 
gaster=the  belly,  from  its  inflated  abdomen.] 

Entom.:  Agenusof  dipterous  insects.  They  be- 
long to  the  family  Muscidae  and  sub-tribe  Athericera. 

9ls  -ti-llth,  s.  [Lat.  cJ8ta=&  basket,  and  Gr. 
Utho8=a.  stone.] 

Bot. ;  An  agglomeration  of  raphides  suspended  in 
a  sac  by  a  tube,  as  in  Ficus  elostica.  (Stormonth.) 

9ls-tome  (Eng.),  9 is- to  -ma'  (Mod.  Lat.),8.  [Gr. 
kiste=&  small  box  or  chest,  and  sfoma—a  mouth.] 

Bot.:  A  funnel-shaped  prolongation  of  the  cuticle 
into  the  openings  of  the  stomata.  It  is  called  also 
the  Ostiole. 

9is-t6p  -ter-Is,  cf  s-top  -tSr-Is,  s.  [Gr.  kistos= 
a  bladder,  andpteri$=a  fern.] 

Bot.:  A  species  of  fern,  so  called  from  the  indu- 
sium  being  shaped  like  a  bladder. 

91S-tu'-da,  s.  [From  Lat.  cista=a  box,  and  tes- 
£ue/o=tortoise  (?)•] 

ZoQl. :  The  Box  Terrapins,  a  genus  of  the  Emydaa 
or  River  Turtles  in  which  the  two  divisions  of  the 
carapace,  or  dorsal  shell,  are  movable  on  tho  same 
axis,  and  can  be  so  closed  as  entirely  to  conceal  the 
inclosed  animal. 

9ls  ~tu-la,  s.    [Dimin.  of  Lat.  cista=a  box.] 

1.  Zo6l. :  A  sub-genus  of  Mollusks,  genus  Cyclos- 
toma.    About  seventy  species  are  known  from  the 
West  Indies  and  tropical  America. 

2.  Bot.:  A  celJ-shaped  shield  found  in  some  lich- 
ens.    [CI9TEL.LA.] 

$Is'-tu8,  s.  [Lat.  cistus;  Gr.kistos^a  rock-rose.] 
Bot.:  The  Rock-rose,  a  genus  of  elegant  shrubs, 
with  beautiful  large  red  or  white  flowers,  resem- 
bling a  wild  rose.  Order,  Cistacese.  It  has  an 
Imperfectly  five  or  ten-celled  capsule,  a  character 
distinguishing  it  from  the  Helianthemum,  of  Eng- 
land, which  has  but  three  cells.  Tho  species  are 
fino  showy  shrubs  with  gaily  colored  but  fugaceous 


flowers.  London  (ed.  1880)  enumerates  twenty- 
seven  species  as  cultivated.  The  resinous  balsamic 
substance  called  ladanum  is  obtained  from  Citfits 
creticuS)  ledon  and  ladaniferus.  [LADAXTJM.]  The 
latter  two  are  sometimes  called  Gum  Cisti. 

cist  -vaen,  s.  [Wei.  cistfaen  =  a  British  monu- 
ment consisting  or  four  flat  stones  placed  at  right 
angles  with  a  fifth  on  the  top.] 

Antiq.:  Stone  receptacles  found  in  ancient  bar- 
rows, containing  the  bonesof  persons  interred  there. 

*§It,  s.  [A  contracted  form  of  citizen  (q.  v.).]  An 
inhabitant  of  a  city,  a  townsman,  a  cockney.  Used 
in  disparagement  or  contempt. 

"  Bernard,  thou  art  a  cit."—Pope:  Satires,  iii.  89. 

clt-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  cit(e)  ;  -able.]  Capable  of 
being  cited.  (Gent.  Magazine.} 

*9i-ta'-9ion,  #.    [CITATION.] 

9lt'-a-del,  a.  [Fr.  citadelle;  Ital.  cittadella, 
dimin.  of  citta=a  city  ;;  Dan.  citadel;  Ger.  citadelle  ; 
M.  Sp.  ciudadela,  dimin.  of  ciudad=a  city.]  A 
castle  or  fortified  place  in  a  city,  intended  for  the 
storage  of  arms,  &CM  and  as  a  last  point  of  defense. 

*9l  -tal,  s.    [Eng.  cit(e)  ;  -a?.] 

1.  A  summons  to  appear  before  a  superior  or  a 
judge,  a  citation. 

2.  A  reproof  or  impeachment. 
a.  A  quotation,  a  recital. 

"He  made  a  blushing  vital  ot  himself, 
And  chid  his  truant  youth." 

Shakesp.;  Hen.  JV.t  Ft.  /..  v.  2. 

cl-ta'-tion,  *9i-ta'-9ion,  *9l-ta'~9ioun,  s.  [Fr. 
citation;  Ital.  citazione;  Lat.  citatio,  from  ci'fo=to 
summon  to  appear.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  summons.    [II.  1.] 

2.  A  quotation   of    the   words   of    another;  the 
bringing  forward  another  as  authority  for  a  state* 
ment. 

"The  letter-writer  cannot  read  these  citations  without 
blushing,  after  the  charge  he  hath  advanced."—  ZJi's&op 
Atterbury. 

*3.  An  enumeration,  mention  or  recital. 
"...    there  remains  a  citation  of  such  aa  may  pro- 
duce it  in  any  country."  —  Harvey;  On  Consumption, 

II.  Law: 

1.  The  act  of  summoning  or  citing  a  person  to 
appear  before  a  judge,  especially  of  an  ecclesiastical 
court. 

"  The  ecclesiastical  courts  proceed  according  to  the 
course  of  the  Civil  and  Canon  Laws,  by  citation,  libel, 
Ac."  —  Jacob;  Late  Diet. 

2.  The  official  summons  or  notice  to  appear  served 
on  any  person. 

"That  in  the  londe  citacfoun  non  uere 
Thurf  bulle  of  the  pope  of  Home." 

Life  of  Beket,  615. 

3.  A    reference    to    decided    cases   or    books  of 
authority  to  prove  a  point  in  law. 

9l-ta'-t8r,  «.  [Lat.l  One  who  gives  citations  of 
cases  in  point. 

91-ta  -tSr-y1,  a.  [Lat.  c*Yaforj«s=sumraoningor 
pertaining  to  a  summons;  cito=to  cite,  to  summon 
to  appear.]  Pertaining  to,  in  the  form,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  a  citation. 

"...  letters  citatory  affixed  on  the  doors  of  Roches- 
ter Cathedral,  three  miles  off,  were  torn  down  and  burned.'* 
—  Jf  i/man;  Hist.  Lat.  Christianity,  bk.  xii.,  ch.  vii. 

9ite,  r.  t.  [Fr.  citer;  Sp.  &  Port,  citar;  Ital. 
citare;  Lat.  ci/o,  intens.  form  of  cieo  =  to  put  in 
motion,  to  excite-] 

*1.  To  call  upon  authoritatively,  to  enjoin,  to  sum- 
mon or  urge  to  an  action. 

"I  speak  to  you,  Sir  Thurio; 
For  Valentine,  I  need  not  cite  him  to  it." 

Shakesp.;  Two  Gent,  vf  Ver.t  ii.  4. 

2.  To  summon  officially  to  appear  in  a  court. 

"  He  held  a  late  court,  to  which 
She  oft  was  cited  by  them,  but  appear'd  not." 

Shakesp.;  Hen.  mi.,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  quote,  to  adduce  as  an  authority. 
"The  devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose." 

Shakes^.:  Mtr.  <>f  Venice,  i.  3. 

"...  looked  and  spoke  as  if  when  citing  a  section 
he  was  making  a  ^8COver>'-"  —  Lord  Brougham.-  Hist* 
Sketches;  Sir  V.  Oibbs. 

4.  To  bring  forward  or  adduce  as  an  example. 
*5.  To  enumerate,  to  recount. 

*'  We  cite  our  faults." 

Shakesp.  .-  Ttrotient.  of  Ver.t  iv.  1. 

*6.  To  argue,  prove,  or  evidence. 

"Aged  honor  cites  a  virtuous  youth." 

Shakesp.;  Ait's  Well,  i.  3. 

If  (1)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to  cite 
and  to  quote:  "To  cite  is  employed  for  persons  or 
things  ;  to  quote  for  things  only  :  authors  are  cited, 


l>6il,     boy;     p6ut,    jdwl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     £em;     thin,     tais;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f, 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion.      -gion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     <fcc.  =  bel,      del. 
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passages  from  their  works  are  quoted;  we  cite  only 
by  authority ;  we  quote  for  general  purposes  of  con- 
venience. Historians  ought  to  cite  their  authority 
in  order  to  strengthen  their  evidence  and  inspire 
confidence ;  controversialists  must  quote  the  objec- 
tionable passages  in  those  works  wnich*  they  wish 
to  confute ;  it  is  prudent  to  cite  no  one  whose  au- 
thority is  questionable ;  it  is  superfluous  to  quote 
anything  that  can  be  easily  perused  in  the  original." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  cite  and  to 
summon:  "The  idea  of  calling  a  person  author- 
itatively to  appear,  is  common  to  these  terms.  Cite 
is  used  in  a  general  sense,  summon  in  a  particular 
and  technical  sense:  a  person  may  be  cited  to 
appear  before  his  superior ;  he  is  summoned  to  ap- 
pear before  a  court :  the  station  of  the  individual 
gives  authority  to  the  act  of  citing ;  the  law  itself 
gives  authority  to  that  of  summoning.  When  cite 
is  used  in  a  legal  sense,  it  is  mostly  employed  for 
witnesses,  and  summon  for  every  occasion :  a  person 
is  cited  to  give  evidence,  he  is  summoned  to  answer 
a  charge."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

9lt'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CiTE.] 

"  Forthwith  the  cited  dead, 
Of  all  past  ages,  to  the  general  doom 
Shall  hasten."  lliltomP.  L.,  iii.  321. 

*9l-tee',  B.  [Eng.  cit(e) ;  -ee.]  A  person  cited  or 
summoned  to  appear  before  a  judge. 

$i'-ter,  s.    [Eng.  cit(e) ;  -er.'] 

1.  One  who  cites  or  summons  another  to  appear 
before  a  court. 

2.  One  who  cites  or  quotes ;  a  quoter. 

"  I  must  desire  the  citer  henceforward  to  inform  us  of 
his  editions  too." — Atterbury. 

*9lt'-ess,  s.  [Eng.  cit,  and  fern.  suff.  -ess.]  A  female 
cit  or  townswoman.  (The  word  is  peculiar  to 
Dryden.) 

"  Cits  and  citesses  raise  a  joyful  strain; 
"Tis  a  good  omen  to  begin  a  reign." 

Dryden:  Prol.  to  Albion  and  Albanitts. 

»9lth'-a-ra,  s.  [Lat.,  from 
Gr.  kithara=a  harp.]  [ClT- 
TEEN.] 

1.  Music:    A  musical  instru- 
ment resembling  the  harp. 

2.  Zoo!. :  A  genus  of  moDusks, 
family  Conidse  (Cones).   About 
iifty    species   were   discovered 
by  Mr.   Cuming  in  the  Philip- 
pine   Islands.    (S.    P.     Wood- 
ward.) 

c,Ith-ar-ex  -yl-fim,  s.  [Gr. 
lcithara=a  lyre,  and  xylon= 
wood.] 

Bot.:  The  Fiddle-wood,  a 
genus  of  West  Indian  trees  and 
shrubs.  Order,  Verbenacea?. 
The  term  fiddle-wood  naturally 
suggests  that  it  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  violins,  which 
is  not  the  case,  as  it  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  French  word  yide!e=faithful,  this 
complimentary  word  having  been  applied  because 
the  wood,  which  is  very  hard,  is  trustworthy  for 
carpentry  or  for  building  purposes. 

9lth-ar-l'-nus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  citharinus,  from 
Class.  Lat.  cithara  (q.  v.).] 

Jchthy. :  A  genus  off 
found  in  the  Nile. 

*9lth -ar-lst,  s.  [Lat.  citharista  =  a  harper; 
fithara=&  harp.]  A  harp. 

"The  Psaltry,  theCitholis,  the  soft  Citharist, 
The  Croude,  and  the  monycordis,  the  gythornis  gay." 

Houlate,  iii.  10. 

9lth-ar-Is  -tic,  a.  [Gr.  Tcitharistikos  =  pertain- 
ing to  the  lyre  or  harp;  kithara=a  lyre  or  harp.] 
Relating  to  or  adapted  from  the  cithara. 

*clt  -I-9ls.m,  *9lt  -y-9lsm,  s.  [Eng.  cit  or  city, 
and  -cism.]  The  manners  of  a  citizen  or  townsman, 

"Although  no  bred  courtling,  yet  a  most  particular 
man,  of  goodly  havings — reformed  and  transformed 
from  his  original  citycism." — B.Jonson:  Cynthia's  Kevels. 

9lt -led,  a.  [Eng.  city;  -ed.]  Belonging  to  or 
containing  a  city  or  cities;  resembling  a  city. 

"From  villages  replete  with  ragg'd  and  sweating  clowns 
And  from  the  loathsome  air  of  smoky  citiffi  towns." 
Drayton:  Polyt>lbion,  Song  xiii. 

9lt'-I-grade,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  citigrade,  from  Lat. 
citus  =  swift;  gradus  —  a  step,  from  gradior  =  to 
walk.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Swiftly  moving. 

B.  As  substantive : 

ZoOI.  (pi.) :  A  tribe  of  the  Arachnidans  or  Spiders, 
so  named  for  their  nimbleness. 

*'  A  spider  which  was  about  three-tenths  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  which  in  its  general  appearance  resembled  a 
Citigrnde."—Dancin:  Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870), 
ch.  viii.,  p.  160. 
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*9lt'-ln-er,  *$yt-ten-ere,  s.  [Fr.  citoyen=a 
citizen,  and  Eng.  suff.  -er.]  A  person  bred  in  a  city, 
a  cockney,  a  citizen. 

"  Heo  civis,  ticyttenere." — Wright:  Vocab.,  p.  211. 

"  Oure  souerane  lord— disponis  to  ane  reuerend  father 
in  God  Petir  bischope  of  Duukeld,  and  to  the  citineris  of 
the  towne  of  Dunkeld,  the  privilege  and  liberties  graiitit 
to  the  bischoppis  of  Dunkeld  and  citineris  thairof  of 
befoir,  .  .  ."—  Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1606  (ed.  1814),  p.  313. 

51  -ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CITE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  summoning  to  appear 
before  a  judge  or  court. 

9lt-I-zen,  *elt-e-sein,  *9lt-i-zein,  *cit-e-sain, 
*clt-e-zein,  *9it-e-seyn,  s.  <fe  a.  [O.  Fr.  citeain, 
citaain,  citeein;  Fr.  cifoyen;  Ital.  cittadino,  from 
cittd=&  city;Sp.  ciudadano,  from  ciudad=a  city.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  member  of  a  state  or  community,  an  inhab- 
itant of  any  state  or  place. 

Tj  The  "  civis  Romanus,"  or  Roman  citizen,  had 
various  and  high  privileges  over  foreigners.  (Acts 
zvi.  37-38 ;  xxii.  25-29.)  [Civis.] 

2.  A  freeman  of  a  state  or  city   (opposed  to   a 
foreigner  or  a  slave) .    [FREEMAN.  ] 

"  All  inhabitants  within  these  walls  are  not  properly 
citizens,  but  only  such  as  are  called  freemen."— Raleigh: 
History  of  the  World. 

"  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States, 
and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  state  wherein  they  reside." — 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Art.  xiv.,  Sec.  1. 

3.  An  inhabitant  of  a  city  or  town  (opposed  to  one 
living  in  the  country  or  engaged  in  agriculture) . 

4.  A  tradesman. 

"  When  he  speaks  not  like  a  citizen 
Ton  find  him  like  a  soldier." 

Shakesp.:  Coriol.,  iii.  3. 

B.  As  adj. :    Pertaining  to,  consisting,  or  having 
the  qualities  of,  a  citizen  or  citizens. 

"  So  sick  I  am  not,  yet  I  am  not  well; 
But  not  BO  '•///.-.(',;  a  wanton,  as 
To  seem  to  die  ere  sick." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

Citizen-soldier,  «.  A  volunteer;  one  who  is  at 
the  same  time  a  citizen  and  a  soldier. 

*9lt  -I-zen-ess,  s.  [Eng.  citizen;  fern.  suff.  -ess.] 
A  female  citizen.  (Booth.) 

*elt'-l-zen-lze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  citizen;  -ize.]  To 
make  into  a  citizen;  to  admit  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  citizen. 

"Talleyrand  was  citizenized  in  Pennsylvania."— T.  Pick- 
ering. 

*clt -I-zen-ry',  s.  [Eng.  citizen;  -ry,}  The  body 
of  citizens  collectively,  the  townspeople. 

"  He  sided  with  the  magistracy,  not  with  the  citizenry." 
— Taylor;  Survey  of  German  Poetry,  i.  186.  (Davies.) 

$It  -I-zen-shlp,  s.    [Eng.  citizen;  -ship.'] 

1.  State,  condition,  or  quality  of  a  citizen ;  the 
state  of  being  vested  with  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  a  citizen. 

"Admission  to  citizenship  will  expose  them  at  court." — 
Palfrey. 

2.  English  Polit.  Econ. :  The  freedom  of  a  city. 
It  was  obtained  by  descent  from  a  citizen,  by  being 
apprenticed  to  one,  or  by  purchase ;  it  might  and 
may  still  be  conferred  by  vote  on  distinguished  per- 
sons.   [FREEDOM.] 

*9lt  -file,  *9it-hill,  »$ithole,  *$ytole,  s.  [O.  Sp. 
ci<o!a=cithern.J 

Music :  A  musical  instrument,  perhaps  a  dulcimer, 
"  A  citole  in  hire  right  hand  hadde  sche, 
And  on  hir  heed,  ful  semely  on  to  see." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,961-2. 

Clt-ra-c8n -1C,  a.  [Eng.  citr(ic),  and  aconitic 
(q.  v.).]  Derived  from  the  genera  citrus  and  aco- 
uitum. 

citraconlc  acid,  a. 

CH3 

Chem.:    Pyrocitric    acid    C5H6O4   or   C— CO.OH 

C-CO.OH 

A  diatomic  bibasic  acid,  isomeric  with  itaconic 
and  mesaconic  acids_  obtained  by  distilling  citric 
acid ;  water  is  first  given  off  at  about  175°,  vapors  of 
acetone  and  CO,  then  the  residue  consists  of  aconi- 
tic acid ;  on  continuing  the  distillation  CO2  is  given 
off  and  itaconic  acid  is  formed ;  afterward  water 
is  given  off,  and  an  oily  mass  is  left  in  the  retort, 
consisting  of  citraconic  anhydride,  which,  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  absorbs  moisture  and  crystal- 
lizes into  citraconic  acid,  which  melts  at  80°.  It 
unites  readily  with  bromine,  forming  dibrompyro- 
tartaric  acid  CsHfiBr2O4.  By  the  action  of  sodium 
amalgam,  a  solution  of  citraconic  acid  is  converted 


citril 

into  pyrotartaric  acid  C^KsO*.     When  citraconic 
acid  is  subjected  to  electrolysis,  it  gives  off 


, 

nd  2H,  and  yields  allylene  CH3—  C=CH.  By  the 
action  of  hypochlorous  acid  HClp,  citraconic  acid 
is  converted  into  chlorocitramalic  acid  CsH7ClO5. 

9lt-ra-mal  -Ic,  «.  [Eng.  citric,  and  malic.] 
Having  the  citric  and  malic  acids  in  its  composi- 
tion. 

citramalic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CjHgO.;.  A  dibasic  acid  obtained  by  the 
action  of  zinc  on  an  aqueous  solution  of  chlorocit- 
ramalic acid. 

$lt'-ra-mlde,  s.  [Eng.  citr(ic),  and  amide  (q.v.).] 

Chem.:  NVCeHjCM  H6.  A  crystalline  com- 
pound, slightly  soluble  in  water.  Obtained  by  the 
action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  on  citric  ethers. 

91-tra-tar-tar  -Ic,  a.    [Eng.  citric  and  torforic.] 

citratartaric  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C^HgOs,  a  syrupy,  deliquescent,  dibasic 
acid  obtained  by  heating  chlorocitramalic  acid  in 
a  sealed  tube,  with  water,  acetone  CHs.CO.CHa, 
hydrochloric  acid  and  carbon  dioxide  being  also. 
formed. 

91  -trate,  s.  [From  citr(ic)  ;  -ate  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 
[CITRIC  ACID.]  Citrate  of  calcium  occurs  in  onions 
and  in  potatoes,  citrate  of  potassium  in  artichokes 
and  in  potatoes. 

glt'-re-an,  a.  [Lat.  citre  (urn)—  a  citron,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -an.]  The  same  as  CITRINE  (q.  v.). 

9lt'-rene,  s.    [Eng.  citr(ic),  and  suff.  -ene.] 

Chem.:  CioH^.  An  aromatic  hydrocarbon,  boil- 
ing at  168°.  It  is  obtained  from  the  rind  of  Citrus 
Limonum. 

9l'-tre-otis,  a.  [Lat.  ct7rcifs=pertaining  to  the 
citron.]  Lemon-colored,  citrinous. 

9lt-rlc,  a.  [Fr.  citrique  ;  Lat.  citrus=the>  citron- 
tree.] 

Chem.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  acid  obtained  from. 
the  juice  of  the  lemon  and  other  fruits. 

citric  acid,  s. 

H2C-CO.OH 

1.  Chem.:    CeHgO;   or   HOC—  CO.OH     A    tetra- 

Hj-C-CO.OH. 

tomic  tribasic  acid,  whicn  is  found  in  the  juice 
of  lemons,  also  in  gooseberries,  currants,  &c.  It  is 
obtained  by  allowing  the  juice  to  undergo  an  incip- 
ient fermentation,  filtering  and  neutralizing  by 
means  of  powdered  chalk,  after  which  milk  of  lime, 
the  insoluble  calcium  citrate,  is  precipitated,  and 
is  then  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It 
forms  white  crystals,  soluble  in  water,  and  has  an 
acid  taste.  It  is  used  in  dyeing  and  in  calico-print- 
ing, and  in  the  preparation  of  effervescent  summer 
beverages.  Citric  acid  fused  with  potash  is  decom- 
posed into  oxalic  and  acetic  acids,  thus  C«HSO7  •+- 
HoO  =  C^HjO*  +2(CH3.CO.OH).  Citric  acid  forms 
ethers.  Citric  acid  has  been  formed  synthetically 
from  glycerin  CHoOH.CHOH.CHoOH,  by  convert- 
ing it  into  symmetrically  formulated  dichlorhydrin, 
CH2C1.CHOH.CH2C1  by  oxidizing  this  into  dichlor- 
acetone  CHaCl.CO.CHaCl,  which  forms  with  strong 
hydrocyanic  acid  an  addition  compound,  cyano- 
dichloracetone,  which  by  the  action  of  HC1  and  H>>O 

CH2C1.C-CH2C1 
is  converted  into  A  =dichlorace  tonic 

HO    CO.OH 

acid.  This  is  neutralized  by  Na2COs,  and  heated 
with  two  raols.  of  KCN  cyanide  of  potassium,  which 
replaces  the  2C1  by  2CN  t  forming  sodium  dicyano- 
acetonate;  the  solution  is  then  saturated  with  HC1 
and  heated  in  a  water  bath,  and  the  citric  acid  prr- 
cipitated  by  milk  of  lime  as  calcium  citrate.  Citric 
acid  forms  three  series  of  salts  with  the  alkalies, 
called  citrates.  It  gives  no  precipitate  with  potas- 
sium acetate.  Citrates  o_f  calcium,  lead,  and  silver- 
are  insoluble.  Citric  acid,  added  to  a  solution  in 
excess,  prevents  the  precipitation  of  ferric  oxide 
and  of  alumina  by  ammonia. 

2.  Pharm.  :  Citric  acid  acts  as  a  refrigerant,  and 
allays  thirst  and  irritation  of  the  skin.    Citrate  of 
ammonium  increases  the  secretions.  Citrate  of  iron 
and  ammonia  is  found  in  thin  transparent  deep-red 
scales,  soluble  in  water,  but  almost  insoluble  in  rec- 
tified spirit.  Itactsas  a  tonic,  and  is  not  astringent,. 
and  is  given  to  restore  the  blood  to  a  healthy  con- 
dition.    Citrate  of  iron  and  quinine  is  found  in 
greenish-yellow  deliquescent  scales,  soluble  in  water. 
It  combines  the  therapeutic  properties  of  iron  and 
of  quinine.     Citrate  of   potassium,  a  white  deli- 
quescent powder,  acts  as  a  diuretic. 

9lt  -rll,  s.  &  a.  [From  Lat.  citrus  (q.  v.).]  A  term 
signifying  yellow,  citron-colored.  It  occurs  only  in 
the  subjoined  compound. 

citril  finch,  s.  A  finch.  FrintiiUu  citrinella,  found 
in  Italy,  where  it  is  prized  for  its  song.  It  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  Yellow  Hammer,  Emberiza 
citrinclht.  though  both  have  a  yellow  breast. 
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9lt-rln-a  -tion,  *9lt-rln-a  -$ioun,  s.  [LowLat. 
citrinatio.']  A  process  by  which  anything  takes  the 
color  of  a  lemon  or  orange,  the  state  so  induced, 
yellowness.  Originally  a  term  used  iii  alchemy,  but 
still  used  in  medicine. 

"  Our  silver  citrniatioii, 
Our  cementing  and  fermentation." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,284. 

9lt  -rlne,  *9lt-ry*n,  *9yt  -ryne,  a.  &  s.    [Fr. 
citrin;  Lat.  citrinus,  from  citrus  —  the  citron-tree.] 
A.  -4s  adj. :  Resembling  a  citron  or  lemon ;  lemon- 
colored,  of  a  greenish-yellow  color. 

"His  nose  was  heigh,  his  eyen  were  ciftryne." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,169. 
B-  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.Lang.;  A  greenish-yellow  or  lemon  color. 

2.  Mi)i. ;  A  yellow  pellucid  variety  of  quartz. 

"  A  species  of  crystal  of  an  extremely  pure,  clear,  and 
fine  texture,  generally  free  from  flaws  and  blemishes.  It 
IB  ever  found  in  a  long  and  slender  column,  irregularly 
hexangular,  and  terminated  by  an  hexangular  pyramid. 
Iris  from  one  to  four  or  five  inches  in  length.  This  stone 
is  very  plentiful  in  the  West  Indies.  Our  jewelers  have 
learned  to  call  it  citrine;  and  cut  stones  for  rings  out  of 
it,  which  are  mistaken  for  topazes." — Hill:  On  Fossils. 

citrine-lake,  s,    A  pigment  prepared  from  tho 

auercitron  bark.  It  is  a  brown  pink,  which  its 
urable  and  dries  well.  (Weale.) 

citrine  ointment,  s. 

Med.:  A  mercurial  ointment,  composed  of  four 
parts  of  mercury,  twelve  of  nitric  acid,  fifteen  of 
prepared  lead,  and  thirty-two  of  olive-oil. 

9l-trl  -notis.a.  [From  Mod,  Lat.  cifrtnu*=citron- 
COloredOT  yellow.]  Lemon-colored,  citreous. 

9lt'-r6nt  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  citron;  Low  Lat.  citro, 
from  Gr.  kitron;  Lat.  ciireum  (wiaiu»t)  =  a  citron  or 
lemon ;  <*ttn«=the  lemon-tree.] 

A.  Aa  substantive : 
Botany : 

1.  The  citron-tree  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  citron-tree,  resembling  a  lemon, 
but  less  acid  in  taste.    It  is  a  native  of  Asia. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  hav- 
ing the  qualities  of  the  citron. 

citron-shadow,  s.  A  shadow  cast  by  a  citron- 
tree. 

"  The  fragrant,  glistening  deeps,  and  clove 
The  oftron-afeaaowa  in  the  blue." 
Tennyson:  Recollections  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 

citron-tree,  s. 
Botany : 

1.  The  tree,  Citrus  medica,  which  produces  the 
citron.    It  has  short    and  stiff   branches,  oblong 
toothed  leaves,  flowers  purple  externally,  and  fruit 
generally  large,  warted,  and  furrowed,  having  a 
protuberance  at  the  apex,  with  a  very  thick  spongy 
adherent  rind  and  a  subacid  pulp.    The  Romans 
brought  it  from  Media,  where,  however,  it  is  not 
now.  if  it  ever  was,  indigenous.  It  is  at  present  cul- 
tivated in  gardens  in  the  warmer  parts  of  both 
hemispheres.    It  furnishes  oil  of  citron  and  oil  of 
codra. 

2.  A  genus  of  plants  of  which  the  lemons,  citrons 
and   oranges    are    species.      Order,  Aurantiaceae. 
(Craig.) 

Fingered  citron:  A  citron  with  a  remote  resem- 
blance to  the  human  fingers.  It  constitutes  tho 
genus  Sarcodactylis. 

citron-water,  s.  A  water  distilled  from  the 
rinds  of  citrons. 

9l-tr6-ner-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  damn,  of  Eng.,  <fcc., 
citron  (q.  v.).] 

Hot.:  A  species  of  grass,  Andropogon  citrafum. 
It  yields  an  essential  oil  used  in  perfumery.  It  is 
cultivated  in  Ceylon. 

9l-tr6n  ~el-lol,  s.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  citron* 'It". 
(q.  v.),  and  Class.  Lat.  p?eu»i=oil.] 

Chem.:  CioHigO,  boiling  point  220%  Itisisomeric 
with  camphor,  and  is  the  chief  constituent  uf  oil  of 
citronella.  Citroiiellol  iinites  with  bromine,  form- 
ing a  di bromide  CmHisBr-jO,  which  when  heated 
splits  up  into  water  hydro  bromic  acid  HBr  and 
cymene  CioHu* 

91  -tr6n-w5rts,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  citron ;  -m/rttt.  \ 
[WORT,  fiirjT-1 

Hot.:  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Aurantiacese. 

C,It'-rul,  9lt-rule,s.  [Fr.  citrouille~i\ pumpkin; 
Ital.  citruilo,  cetruilo—a  cucumber;  Low  Lat.  <-it- 
rro/H.s',  from  <-itri'nin=fi  citron.] 

Bot.:  The  water-melon  or  pumpkin,  so  named 
from  its  yellow  color. 

9lt-rul'-lus>  s.  [A  dimin.  from  Lat.  ritrtm.  >n 
named  from  the  color  of  the  fruit  when  cut.] 

Jint.:  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Cucurbitaceto.  Citrulhts  COlocynthiS  furnishes  the 
drug  Colocynth  (q.  v.). 


9lt  -rus,  A'.  [Lat.  citrus;  Gr.  kitros.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  trees,  the  typical  one  of  the  order 
Aurantiaceee.  The  leaves,  which  theoretically  are 
compound,  are  reduced  to  a  single  leaflet,  jointed 
to  a  loaf-like  petiole.  The  stamens  are  numerous, 
and  irregularly  grouped  into  several  parcels;  tho 
fruit,  a  hesperidium,  has  a  leathery  rind  formed 
of  the  epicarp  and  mesocarp,  which  can  easily  be 
separated  from  the  pulp  below.  The  endocarp 
sends  prolongations  inward,  forming  triangular 
divisions,  in  which  pulpy  cells  are  developed,  so  as 
to  surround  the  seeds  which  are  attached  to  tho 
inner  angle.  The  appropriate  seat  of  the  genus  is 
believed  to  bo  the  inferior  ranges  of  hills  in  Nepaul 
and  the  sub-Himalayas,  from  which  it  may  extend 
also  into  China.  How  many  species  are  distinct  is 
doubtful.  There  are  various  distinct  forms  in  the 

fenus  Citrus,  whether  species  or  varieties,  viz.,  the 
'itron,  already  mentioned,  the  Orange  (Citrus 
Aurantium),  the  Lemon  (C.  Limonum),  the  Lime 
(C.  Limetta),  the  Shaddock  (C.  decumana).  Other 
varieties  or  sub-varieties  are  the  Seville  or  Bitter 
Orange,  sometimes  called  the 
Bigarade  (C.  Biyaradia),  the  Ber- 
gamot  (C.  Bergamia))  tho  Man- 
darin Orange  (C.  uo&i'J/s),  &c. 
[ BERG AMOT,  CITRON,  ORANGE.] 

Slt'-ryl,  s.  [Eng.  citr(ic'),  and 
suff.  -yl  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  A  name  given  to  the 
triatomic  radical  (CftHsO*)"'  con- 
tained in  citric  acid.  The  symbol 
Ci'"  is  often  used  to  express 
this  radical,  as  in  Citric  acid, 
Ci"'(OH)s. 

git '-t5rn,  *gltli-ernt  *git- 
tern,  ».  [The  n  is  excrescent,  tho 
word  being  derived  from  A.  S. 
cytere;  Ger.  cither*  zitter;  Lat. 
cithara;  Gr.  kithara  —  s.  lyre  or 


«--•-•-  Cittern.    (17th 

cithara,  cidra;  Sp.  cttara,  gui-         pontnrv  ^ 
tatra-f  [GuiTAR.1      A    musical 
instrument,  resembling  a  guitar,  but  strung  with 
wirn  instead  of  gut. 

"  For  grant  the  most  barbers  can  play  on  the  cittern." 
ft.  Jrninon;    Vision  of  Delight. 

*cittern-head,  s.  A  blockhead,  a  dunce,  so 
called  from  the  cittern  usually  having  a  head  gro- 
tesquely carved  at  the  extremity  of  tho  neck  and 
finger-board. 

*9l-tur,  *9y-tyr,  «.    [Lat.ctfrw*.]    A  citron. 

"  Ciftyr  tre.     Citrus." —Prompt.  Purv. 
"  Now  plaunted  I  scions  of  cititr  tree." 

Palladius,  viii.  8. 

9lt-y",  *9ete,  *9ite,  *9itee,*9itie,  *9itty,  *syte, 
*cyte,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  cite;  Fr.  cite = a  town;  Ital. 
ct'tta;  Sp.  ciudad,  from  Lat.  citatenii  an  abbrevi- 
ated form  of  civitatenii  ace.  of  civitas=B.  city, 
a  state,  from  civts=&  citizen.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:   A  largo   town   or   collection   of 
houses ;  a  community. 

2.  Spec.:  In  this  country,  any  town  incorporated 
and  governed   by  a   mayor   and   corporation.    In 
England,  a  large  town  corporate,  which  is  the  see  of 
a  bishop  and  contains  a  cathedral  church. 

y.  Tho  inhabitants  of  a  town  collectively. 
"The  whole  citu  came  out  to  meet  Jesus."— Matt.  yiii.  84. 
"What  is  the  city  but  the  people? 
Truly  the  people  are  the  city  " 

Shakespeare. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  town  or  city. 
"  In  thee  no  wanton  ears,  to  win  with  words, 

Nor  lurking  toys,  which  city  life  affords." 

Ltutye:  Pleasant  History  of  Glau&is,  tf-e.  (1610.) 

*7  Obvious  compounds :  City-bom^  city-dame,  city- 
gate,  city-life,  city-woman,  <tc. 

city-article,  s.  In  newspapers  the  editorial 
summary  of  and  remarks  on  the  financial  and  com- 
mercial events  and  transactions  of  eacli  day. 

city-avens,  s.  A  book-name  for  Geum  urbanum, 
of  which  it  is  simply  a  translation. 

City- council,  s.  The  legislative  body  of  a  city, 
usually  consisting  of  the  mayor,  a  board  of  alder- 
men and  common  councilmen. 

Clty-COUrt,  s.  The  municipal  court  of  a  city. 
A  court,  presided  over  by  a  city  magistrate ;  a  police 
court. 

city-editor,  s.  The  editor  of  that  part  of  a  news- 
paper containing  the  city-articles. 

City-hall,  K.  A  building  in  which  tho  municipal 
oflicvs  of  a  city  are  usually  located  and  in  which 
tlic  city-council  moots. 

city-ward,  *. 

1.  A  subdivision  of  a  city  set  apart  for  purpose  i.f 
forming  a  district  of  representation  by  an  alderman 
or  councilman ;  an  election-district  of  a  munici- 
pality. 


*2.  .A  watchman  of  a  city. 

'•  Marry,  sir,  the  city~icard,  the  mirk-ward,  every  way; 
old  Windsor  way,  and  every  way  out  the  town  way." — 
Shakenp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  1. 

City-ward,  adv.    In  tho  direction  of  the  city. 

9lV  -5r-f ,  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Arch.:  A  bay  or  compartment  of  a  vaulted  coil- 
ing. (Knight.) 

91VCS,  s.  pi.  [Fr.  cive,  from  Lat.  cepa,  ccepa, 
ecepe=an  onion.]  [CHIVES.] 

9lv'-et  (1),  s.  [Fr.  civette;  Ital.  zi'6effo=civet.  or 
a  civet-cat;  Gr.  zapetion,  from  Per.  zaixfd=civet; 
Ar.  zubad  and  zabbad= the  froth  of  milk  or  water, 
civet.] 

1.  Comm.:  A  resinous  substance,  of  an  odor  like 
musk,  obtained  from  several  species  of  carnivorous 
animals  of  the  genus  Viverra,  especially  the  civet, 
or  civet-cat     The  substance  is  secreted  in  a  pouch, 
near  the  anus  of  the  animal.    It  is  used  for  a  per- 
fume. 

"  This  substance  approaches  in  smell  to  musk  and 
ambergris;  it  has  a  pale  yellow  color,  a  somewhat  acrid 
t  ;i-t »-,  a  consistence  Tike  that  of  honey,  and  a  very  strong 
aromatic  odor.  It  is  the  product  of  two  small  quadru- 
peds of  tbe  genus  Viverra,  of  which  one  inhabits  Asia, 
the  other  Africa.  They  are  reared  with  tenderness,  espe- 
cially in  Abyssinia.  The  cirtt  is  contained  in  a  sac  situ- 
ated between  the  anus  and  the  parts  of  generation  in 
each  sex.  .  .  .  According  to  M.  Boutron-Chalard,  it 
contains  a  volatile  oil,  to  which  it  owes  its  smell;  some 
free  ammonia,  resin,  fat,  extractiform  matter,  and  mucus. 
It  affords  by  calcination  an  ash,  in  which  there  is  some 
carbonate  and  sulphate  of  potash,  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  oxide  of  iron."— Oe.-  Diet,  of  Art* ,  Manufactures,  and 
Mines. 

2.  Zo6l,:  The  same  as  CIVET-CAT  (q.y.).     Viverra 
civetta,  an  animal  of  thefamily  Viverridep,  of  which 
it  is  the  type.    It  is  found  in    North   Africa.    It 
climbs  trees  with  facility.  Its  food  consists  of  small 
mammals,  reptilest  and  birds,  as  well  as  roots  and 
fruits.    It  is  sometimes  kept  in  the  region  which  it 
inhabits  for  the  sake  of  the  perfume  which  it  fur- 
nishes.    There  is  an  allied  species,  Viverra  Basse, 
in  Java. 

civet-cat,  s. 

1.  Literally: 

Zo6l. :  The  animal  that  produces  civet. 
*2.  Fig.:  A  bescented  dandy,  a  fop. 
"  So  does  Flatt'ry  mine; 
And  nil  your  courtly  Cirtt-cnts  can  vent, 
Perfume  to  you,  to  me  is  Excrement." 

Pope:  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  Dial.  ii.  182-4. 

*§iv'-St  (2),s.  [Etym. unknown.]  In  old  cookery, 
a  dish  prepared  with  venison,  chicken,  &c. 

9!  -vSt  (3),  s.  [Fr.  cive,  civette.'}  [CHIVE.]  A  plaut, 
Allium  Schcenopraxum. 

*9lv  -St,  v.  t.  [CIVET  (1},8.]  To  scent  with  civet. 
*9lv  -St-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CIVET,  r.] 

"  Civeted  fellows,  smelt  ere  they  are  seen." 

Cotrper:  Tirocinium,  830. 

9lv'-Ic,  *clv-Ickf  9lv'-Ic-al,  o.  [Fr.  civiquv; 
Ital.  civico;  Lat.  t'mc«j*=pertaining  to  a  citizen; 
c/r/x—  a  citizen.]  Pertaining  to  a  city,  or  to  its 
inhabitants,  government,  or  customs. 

"At  civic  revel,  pomp,  and  game." 

Tennyson:  Death  of  Wellington. 

"  In  the  rh'tc  acceptation  of  the  word  I  am  a  merchant. 
.  .  ."—  Theodore  llwk;  Gilbert  Oumey,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

civic-crown,  s. 

1.  Rom.  Ant.;  A  crown  or  garland  of  oak-leaves 
and  acorns,  given  as  a  mark  of  public  approbation 
to  any  soldier  who  had  in  battle 

saved  the  life  of  a  comrade.    It 
was   considered    more    honor- 
able among    tho    ancient   Ro- 
mans than  any  other  crown. 
"  Behind,  Rome's  genius    waits 

with  ctvif-crtitpux, 
And  the   great    father   of  his 
country  owns." 
Pope-  Temple  of  Fame,  242.      ; 

2.  Arch. :   A  garland  of  oak- 
leaves  and  acorns  often  used  as 
an  architectural  ornament. 
(Gteilt.} 

9lv  -II,  *9lv  -lie,  *clv  -111,  n. 
[Fr.  &  Sp.    civil;    Ital.  or//,-, 

from    Lat.  civilis— pertaining    to  a  citizen ;  civis= 
a  citizen.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  city  or  state,  or  the  mem- 
UT-;  and  Inhabitants  thereof  collectively. 

"  God  gave  them  laws  of  civil  regimen,  .  .  ." — 
Hooker;  Efi'le*.  J'"H(n.  bk.  iii..  S  11. 

2.  Pertaining  to  any  individual  member  of  a  com- 
munity or  city. 

"...  either  out  of  your  natural,  or  out  of  your  cin't 
IK>wer." — Jff'inij  'l«ul<i>\ 


Civic-crown. 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     c,ell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin»     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -fjion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  ~  bel,      del. 


civil-architecture 
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civilization 


3.  Pertaining  to  persons  or  actions    relating  to 
jn-ivatelifc,  as  distinguished  from  those  connected 
\vitb  war. 

"  Fair  shine  his  arms  in  history  enroll'd  ; 
Whilst  humbler  lyres  his  civil  worth  proclaim.'' 

OtawtoM. 

4.  Pertaining  to  matters    or   persons  connected 
•with  secular  matters,  as  distinguished  from  eccle- 
siastical. 

"Unto  whom  the  chief  government  of  all  estates  of 
this  realm,  whether  they  be  ecclesiastical  or  ciril,  doth 
«I»l>ertain."— Article*  of  Religion,  art.  37. 

*,").  The  same  as  Civic  (q.  v.). 

"  With  civile  crownis." 

Douglas?  Virgil,  bk.  vi. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Having-  the  manners  or  habits  of  a  member  of 
a  civilized  community ;  civilized,  not  rude. 

"That  wise  and  civil  Roman  .  .  ."— Milton:  Areopag. 

2.  Courteous,    affable,    obliging   iu    manners   or 
speech. 

:i.  Courteous,  not  coarse  or  rude  (applied  to 
speech  or  actions). 

*4.  Sober,  grave,  serious. 

"Aca-jJ  habit 
Oft  covers  a  good  man." 

Beaum.  and  Flet,:  Heygar^s  Hush. 

*5.  Subdued,  calm,  quiet. 
"  Once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory, 
And  heard  a  mermaid  on  a  dolphin's  back 
Uttering  rtuch  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  ch-il  at  her  song." 

Sliakesp..-  Midsummer  Eight's  Dream,  ii.  1. 
B.  Technically: 

1.  Mil.:  Intestine;   applied  to  a  war  waged  be- 
tween citizens  of  the  same  country,  and  not  with 
foreigners.    I  CIVIL  WAR.] 

"  Prosper  this  realm,  keep  it  from  civil  broils.'* 

Shake*i>.:  Henry  TV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  1. 

2.  Polit.;  Connected  with,  or  pertaining  to,  the 
internal  or  domestic  government  of  a  state.  [  CIVIL 
LIST,  CIVIL  SERVICE.] 

Law: 

(\\  Pertaining  to  an  action  in  a  private  suit,  as 
distinguished  from  a  criminal  trial. 

(2)  Not  natural,  but  only  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
rights  or  privileges  of  any  person  as  a  citizen. 

"Iu  case  any  estate  be  granted  to  a  man  for  his  life 
generally,  it  may  determine  by  his  i-iril  death;  as  if  he 
•  •liter  into  a  monastery,  whereby  he  is  dead  in  law." — Sir 
Jl.  Blackstone. 

(3)  (See  extract.) 

"Civil  law  is  defined  to  be  that  law  which  every  particu- 
lar nation,  commonwealth,  or  community,  has  established 
peculiarly  for  itself  .  .  .  now  more  properly  distin- 
guished, by  the  name  of  municipal  law,  the  term  riril  law 
being  chiefly  applied  to  that  which  the  old  Romans 
used."—  U'hartoti. 

1[  (1)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  civil  and 
polite :  "  These  two  epithets  are  employed  to  denote 
different  modes  of  acting  in  social  intercourse: 
polite  expresses  more  than  civil;  it  is  possible  to  be 
civil  without  being  polite ;  politeness  supposes  civil- 
ity and  something  in  addition.  Civility  is  confined 
to  no  rank,  age,  condition,  or  country  ;  all  have  an 
opportunity  with  equal  propriety  of  being  civil,  but 
not  so  with  politeness,  that  requires  a  certain  degree 
of  equality,  at  least  the  equality  of  education; it 
would  be  contradictory  for  masters  and  servants, 
rich  and  poor,  learned  and, unlearned,  to  be  polite 
to  each  other.  .  .  .  Civility  is  rather  a  negative 
than  a  positive  quality,  implying  simply  the  absence 
of  rudeness.  Politeness  requires  positive  and  pecul- 
iar properties  of  the  head  and  heart,  natural  and 
acquired.  .  .  .  The  term  civil  may  be  applied 
figuratively,  but  politenefut  is  a  characteristic  of 
real  persons  only. 

(2)  He  thus  distinguishes  between  civil,  obliging, 
and  complaisant:  "  Civil  is  more  general  than 
obliging;  ono  is  always  civil  when  one  is  obliging, 
but  ono  is  not  always  obliging  vfhcii  one  is  civil; 
complaisance  is  more  than  either,  it  refines  upon 
both;  it  is  a  branch  of  politeness  (v.  Civil,  polite), 
Civil,  regards  the  manner  as  well  as  the  action, 
obliging  respects  the  action,  complaisant  includes 
all  tne  circumstances  of  the  action  ;  to  bo  civil  is  to 
please  by  any  word  or  action ;  to  be  obliging  is  to 
perform  some  actual  service  ;to  bo  complaisant  is  to 
do  that  service  in  the  time  and  manner  that  is  most 
suitable  and  agreeable ;  civility  requires  no  effort; 
to  bo  obliging  always  costs  the  agent  some  trouble; 
complaisance  requires  attention  and  observation  ;  a 
person  is  civil  in  his  reply,  o6/*'r/m<7  in  lending  assist- 
ance, complaisant  in  liis  attentions  to  his  friends. 
One  is  habitually  civil;  obliging  from  disposition; 
complaisant  from  education  and  disposition;  it  is 
necessary  to  bo  civil  without  being  free,  lo  bo  ob/to- 
ing  without  boing  officious,  to  be  complaisant  with- 
out being  affected."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Si/non.) 

Civil-architecture,  «.  The  branch  of  architect- 
ure which  is  employed  in  the  construction  of  build- 
ings for  the  purposes  of  civil  life,  such  as  private 
houses,  warehouses,  churches,  &c.,  in  distinction 
from  military  and  naval  architecture. 


*"  For  the  different  orders  of  architecture,  see 
ORDER.  See  also  COLUMN,  CORINTHIAN,  DORIC, 
IONIC,  &c. 

civil  death,  s.    [CIVIL,  B.  3.  (2).] 

Civil-engineer,  «.  One  who  follows  the  art  or 
science  of  civil-engineering. 

civil-engineering,  s.  The  science  or  art  of  con- 
structing machinery  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
constructions,  and  excavations,  for  general  transit, 
as  canals,  docks,  railroads,  &c.  It  is  so  called  in 
contradistinction  to  military  engineering,  which  is 
confined  to  war.  Other  branches  of  engineering  ii  re 
mechanical  engineering  and  sanitary  engineering 
(q.  v.). 

*Civll  gown,^.  The  dress  of  a  citizen  or  civilian. 

Civil  law,  s.  The  law  of  a  state,  city,  or  coun- 
try ;  appropriately  the  Roman  law  comprised  in  the 
Institutes,  Code,  and  Digest  of  Justinian,  and  the 
Novel  Constitutions.  ( Blackstone.}  [ROMAN  LAW.] 

civil  list,  s. 

1.  In  the  United  States : 

*].  A  list  of  the  entire  expenses  of  the  civil  gov- 
ernment. 

2.  The  revenue  appropriated  to  support  the  civil 
government. 

a.  The  officers  of  the  civil  government  who  are 
paia  from  the  public  treasury. 

II.  In  England :  The  three  meanings  given  above 
have  become  more  limited  in  their  extent  till  now 
they  are  confined  to  tho  list  of  expenses,  the  rev- 
enues and  the  dependents  of  the  crown  instead  of 
the  country. 

*"  Originally  it  embraced  the  list  of  expenses  of 
the  crown,  what  now  would  be  called  the  civil  ser- 
vice, tho  army,  tho  navy — everything. 

civil  remedy,  s. 

Lai" :  That  given  to  a  person  injured  by  action,  as 
opposed  to  criminal  prosecution. 

Civil  servant,  s.  A  non-military  servant  of  the 
government. 

civil  service,  s. 

1.  That  branch  of  the  public  service  which  includes 
the  non-military  servants  of  the  government. 

2.  The  body  of  civil  servants  collectively. 

civil-service  estimates,  s.  Include  the  National 
expenses  for  Public  Works ;  Salaries ;  Law ;  Educa- 
tion, Science  and  Art ;  Consular  Service,  Pensions 
and  miscellaneous  items. 

civil-service  examination,  s.  [See  civil-service 

reform  (infra')  for  definition  and  application  of  this 
term.] 

civil-service  reform,  *.  The  appointment  of  a 
vast  number  of  public  servants  devolving  entirely 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  being 
subject  to  no  regulation  other  than  his  will,  had 
become  a  source  of  dauber  to  the  continuance  of 
Republican  institutions  in  this  country.  To  meet 
such  a  condition  of  affairs  and  to  render  the  petty 
office  holder  independent  of  party  affiliations  for 
tenure  of  his  office,  the  people  of  the  country 
demanded  a  reform  in  the  method  of  supplying  tho 
numerous  petty  positions  to  be  filled  by  government 
appointees.  In  accordance  with  this  demand  an 
arrangement  was  made  whereby  candidates  for 
government  positions  are. subject  to  competitive 
examinations,  and  the  fittest. candidate  (irrespect- 
ive of  party  affiliation)  is  supposed  to  receive  tho 
appointment  to  the  position  to  be  filled,  and  to 
remain  in  such  position  during  good  behavior.  In 
theory  at  least  this  plan  divorces  politics  from  the 
civil  service. 

Civil  state,  s.  The  entire  body  of  the  laity  or 
citizens,  as  distinct  from  tho  military,  ecclesiastical, 
and  maritime.  (Craig.) 

civil  suit, «. 

Law:  A  suit  for  a  private  claim  or  injury. 

*Civil-SUited,  a.    Modestly,  not  gaudily  arrayed. 
"Thug,  night,  oft  nee  me  in  thy  pule  career, 
Till  civil-yttitett  morn  appear.' 

Sttltun:  II  Pfnseroso,  121. 

Civil  war,  s.  A  war  between  citizens  of  the  same 
country. 

*~  The  passage  of  the  Rubicon  by  Julius  Caesar, 
which  commenced  tho  civil  war  between  him  and 
Ponipey.  took  plack  in  January,  49  B.  C.  The  bat- 
tle of  Pharsalia,  which  decided  its  issue,  was  on 
August  9,  48  B.  C.  The  assassination  of  Julius 
Ca*sar,  which  led  to  the  immediately  succeeding 
civil  war,  was  on  March  15,  44  B.  C.,  and  the  sea- 
fight  of  Actium,  which  finally  decided  its  issue,  on 
September  2, 81  B.C. 

In  Knglaml,  tho  first  battle  of  St.  Albans,  tho  ear- 
liest in  t  lie  wars  of  tho  Roses,  was  iu  A.  D.  1455.  That 
civil  war  may  be  supposed  to  have  extended  to  the 
battle  of  Bosworth,  August  2*2, 14N5,  and  the  accession 
of  Henry  VII.,  in  whom  tho  Houses  of  Lancaster  and 
York,  tho  antagonists  in  the  late  strife,  were  united. 
Tho  first  battle  in  the  civil  war  which  produced  tho 


Commonwealth  anil  the  Cromwolltan  Protectorate 
was  that  «>f  Ed^ehiU,  October  23,  1(U2 ;  that  of 
Nascby,  which  decided  the  issue,  was  on  June  14, 
H>15.  though  the  struggle  cannot  be  said  to  have 
finally  terminated  earlier  than  the  accession  of 
Charles  II.,  who  was  proclaimed  king  on  May  >\ 
I960. 

In  this  country,  the  capture  of  Fort  Sumter,  at 
Charleston*  in  South  Carolina,  by  the  Secessionists, 
tho  first  military  operation  in  the  American  civil 
war,  was  on  April  13,  IStil.  The  surrender  of  Gen- 
eral Lee  to  General  Grant,  on  April  9,  1865,  and  that 
of  General  Kirhy  Smith,  commandant  of  Galveston, 
on  June  5  of  the  same  year,  were  its  final  scenes. 

Civil  year,  s.  The  legal  year,  or  annual  account 
of  time  which  a  government  appoints  to  bo  used  in 
its  own  dominions,  as  distinguished  from  the  solar 
year,  measured  by  the  revolution,  of  certain  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  (Whewell.) 

cl-vll-l-an,  *.  &  a.    [CIVIL.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  is  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suits of  civil  life,  as  distinguished  from  ono  whose 
profession  is  war. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  A  student  of  the  civil  law  at  a  university  or 
college. 

"He  changed  his  commoner's  gown  for  that  of  a  ch'il- 
tttn." — Graves:  Recollections  of  Shenstone. 

(2)  A  professor  of  Roman  law  and  general  equity. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  civil  life,  engaged  in 
civil  pursuits. 

"A  fourth  of  the  men  had  been  previously  passed  by 
army  or  civilian  surgeons."— London  Times. 

*clv  -Il-Ist,  «.    [Eng.  civil;  -is/.]    A  civilian. 

"If  as  a  religionist  he  entered  into  society,  it  was  for  a 
reason  different  from  that  for  which,  as  »  ciriliitt,  he 
invented  a  commonwealth,." — Warburton  ;  All,  of  Ch.  and 
State  (1st  edit.),  p.  34. 

glv-U-I-tf,  *9iv-yl-i-te,  8.  [O.  Fr.  dvilite;  Sp. 
civilidad;  Port,  civilidade;  Ital.  cfot/tfd,  from  Lat. 
civilita8=thpi  state  or  condition  of  a  citizen ;  civis= 
a  citizen. 

*1.  The  position,  rank,  or  condition  of  a  citizen; 
citizenship. 

"I  with  moche  sum  me  gat  this  ciiiylite."—ll~ycliffe; 
Deeds,  xxii.  28. 

*2.  A  state  of  society  in  which  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  citizens  are  duly  recognized;  civiliza- 
tion. 

"  Divers  great  monarchies  have  risen  from  barbarism  to 
civility,  and  fallen  again  to  ruin."  —  Davies:  On  Ireland. 

*3.  A  civil  office;  one  pertaining  to  a  civilized 
state. 

"If  there  were  nothing  in  marriage  but  mere  civility, 
the  magistrate  might  be  meet  to  be  employed  in  this  ser- 
vice."— Bp.  Hall:  Cases  of  Conscience,  iv.  8. 

4.  Politeness,  courtesy,  good  breeding,  and  man- 
ners toward  others. 

5.  (PL):   Acts  of  politeness   and  courtesy;   the 
rules  and  practice  of  polite  society, 

"Love  taught  him   shame;   and  shame,  with  love   at 

strife. 
Soon  taught  the  sweet  civilities  of  life." 

Dryden:  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  133-4. 

If  For  the  difference  between  benefit,  favor,  kind- 
?w«8,  and  civility,  see  BENEFIT. 

t9lv -Ml-za-ble,  a.  [Eng.  civiliz(e);  -able.'} 
Capable  of  being  civilized.  (Chamber*,} 

C,Iv-Il-l-za  -tion,  s.    [Fr.  civilisation.'] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  civilizing. 

*f  Not  used  in  Johnson's  time  in  tho  sense  in 
which  we  now  employ  it.  Tho  only  meaning 
assigned  to  it  in  the  edition  of  his  dictionary 
published  in  1778,  the  last  which  received  his  cor- 
rections, is  the  legal  definition  given  below.  [II.] 

"It  had  the  most  salutary  consequences  in  assisting 
that  general  growth  of  refinement  and  the  progression  of 
civilization."— T.  Wartt.n. 

2.  The  state  of  being  civilized ;  refinement, 

"  .  .  .  occupied  with  taming  the  wild  earth,  and  per- 
forming the  functions  of  pioneers  of  civil izntiun  .  .  .** 
—Sir  O.  C.  Lewi*:  On  the  Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters 
of  opinion,  cli.  iii. 

*I  Civilization  consists  in  what  may  bo  broadly 
called  culture  in  a  nation;  and  a  nation  may  be 
considered  as  civilized  when  a  large  proportion  of 
those  belonging  to  it  have  their  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties  and  all  their  higher  nature  in  large 
measure  developed  and  becoming  increasingly  BO 
with  the  advance  of  years.  Before  this  can  take 
place,  a  considerable  amount  of  material  prosper- 
ity must  have  been  achieved,  between  which  and 
the  culture  already  described  there  are  continual 
action  and  reaction. 

At  present  barbarism,  semi-civilization,  andcivih 
ization  are  seen  contemporaneously  existing  in  the 
world,  and  the  question  suggests  itself,  How  has 
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this  phenomenon  been  produced?  In  solving  it, 
inquiry  m-eds  to  be  made  as  to  the  original  state  of 
man.  Individuals  can  move  backward  as  well  as 
forward  in  culture,  and  it  is  axiomatic  that  those 
aggregations  of  individuals  called  nations  or  races 
can  do  the  same.  The  mass  of  men  in  this  country 
believe  Scripture  to  have  decided  that  the  present 
population  of  the  earth  has  sprung  from  Noah's 
family,  and  that  he  and  his  household  were  far 
removed  from  barbarism.  The  contrary  view  that 
the  original  state  of  man  was  a  barbarous  one,  an 
•opinion  generally  held  by  the  old  Romans,  has  of 
laU:  been  revived,  aod  has  been  embraced  by  many 
.Darwinians  and  others. 

Regarding  progression  in  material  prosperity, 
certain  stages  tend  to  occur:  (1)  a  barbarous  one, 
in  which  one  feeds  ou  roots,  fruits,  and  fishes,  when 
tln-se  last  can  be  caught  without  effort;  (2)  the 
state  of  a  hunter;  (3)  that  of  the  shepherd,  in  which, 
to  avoid  the  uncertainty  of  the  result  in  hunting, 
wild  animals  are  domesticated ;  (4)  the  agricultural 
state,  arid  (5)  that  of  manufactures  and  commerce. 
Regarding  mental  advance,  M.  Auguste  Com  to,  in 
publications  issued  between  1830  and  1854,  main- 
tained that  nations  necessarily  passed  through  a 
theological,  a  metaphysical,  and  a  positive  or 
scientific  stage.  Littre  in  France  (1845),  and  Buckle 
in  England  (1857-1861),  ably  and  earnestly  supported 
the  same  view. 

*II,  Law:  A  law,  act  of  justice,  or  judgment, 
which  renders  a  criminal  process  civil:  which  is 
performed  by  turning  an  information  into  an  in- 
quest, or  the  contrary.  {Harris.} 

If  For  the  difference  between  civilization  and 
cultivation^  see  CULTIVATION. 

$Iv-ll-lze,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  civiliner:  Sp.  &  Port. 
•cu'j'Ji'zar;  Ital.  civtlizzare,  from  Lat-  civili8=c\vil,] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  reclaim  a  barbarous  nation  to  a  state  of 
civilization;  to  instruct  in  the  arts  of  civilized  so- 
ciety, obedience  to  laws,  and  the  duties  of  citizens. 
"  Ye  blest  that  fate  which  did  his  arms  dispose, 
Her  land  to  civilize  as  to  subdue.1'  Dryden. 

*2   To  allow  as  lawful  in  a  civilized  community. 

"  Ignominious  note  of  civilizing  adultery." — Mfltuii; 
Jttfctrine  of  Divorce. 

3,  To  make  courteous  or  polite. 

"All  the  arts  of  civilizing  others  render  thee  [BentleyJ 
riule  and  intractable;  courts  have  taught  thee  ill  man- 
ners, and  polite  conversation  haft  finished  thee  u  pedant." 
— Str//7:  Battle  of  the  Book*. 

*II.  Law:  To  render  a  criminal  procr  <s  civil  by 
turning  an  information  into  an  inquest,  or  the  con- 
trary. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  behave  with  decency  or  self- 
Tespect. 

*'I  civilize,  lest  that  I  seem  obscene." — SijlvrKti-r.-  The 
iaw*,  p.  1100.  (Anrfw.) 

Civ  -Il-Ized,  pa.  par,  or  a.    [CIVILIZE.] 

"  Such  sale  of  conscience  und  duty  in  opeu  market  is  not 

reconcilable  with  the  present  state  of  civilized  society." — 

Jttlm  (juincey. 

civ -U-1-zer ,  ....    [Eng.  civiliz(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  civilizes   or   reclaims  a   barbarous 
nation  to  a  state  of  civilization. 

'*  He  was,  moreover,  .  .  .  conceived  under  the  light 
of  a  civiltzer."— Lewis;  Cred.  Early  Ktmian  Hist.  (1855 ),  ch. 
viii.,  §  4,  vol.  i.,  p.  286. 

2.  That  which  reclaims  from  savageness 
Civ  -11-l-Zlng,  pr.  pur.,  a.  A  s.     [CIVILIZE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  reclaiming  from  a  bar- 
barous state,  civilization. 

9iV-Il-ljfl  adv.    [Eng.  civil;  -///.] 
I.  Ordinary  Lany ttii <!>•: 

1.  In  a  manner  relating  to  the  government,  rights 
or  'iuties  of  citizens. 

2.  Politically,  legally. 

*X  In  a  civilized  manner;  as  a  civilized  hoing. 

4.  In  a  courteous  and  polite  manner,  courteously 

polite. 

"He    .     .     .     ask'd  them,  civilly,  to  stay." — Prim-. 
*.").  Quietly,  soberly,  not  gaudily. 

"  The  chambers  were  handsome  and  cheerful,  and  fur- 
nished civilly.''— Ituctni;  -Yew  Atttftmli*. 

II.  Law: 

1.  Politically;  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  not  naturally ; 
as  far  as  regards  the,  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
citizen. 

"('frilly  defunct  before  naturally  dead." — b'ntfri: 

^'1.  By  way  of  a  civil  action,  not  criminally. 

"  That  accusation,  which  is  public,  is  either  civilly  com- 
menced for  the  private  satisfaction  of  the  party  injured; 
or  else  criminally,  that  is,  for  som«  public  punishment." 
— Aylffft. 


*clv  -l§m,  x.  f  Fr.  cirixmf;  Lat.  cms=  a  citizen.  ] 
A  pa.-ition  or  state  of  citizenship. 

••  Tli.isf  who  had  refused  certificates  of  ciri*Ht."—Dijfri 
Hi*!.  <>j  Mixlfi-ii  Kiu-'>i>e,  vol.  iv,,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  v, 

*$iz -ar,  r  t.  [CIZARS.]  To  clip  or  trim  with 
cicara, 

Clz    ars,  s.    [SCISSORS.] 

"An  operation  of  art,  produced  by  a  pair  of  .•/;<[/•.-=."  — 
Sir  iff:  Tntfnfn  Tnt>.  <t'c  (ed.  1705  i,  p.  293. 

9ize,  s.    [Si/.E.] 

*•  1£  no  motion  can  niter  bodies,  that  is,  reduce  them  to 
some  other  eize  or  figure,  then  there  is  none  of  itself  to 
Rive  them  the  f/trr  and  figure  which  they  have."—  Grew: 
Domotopla. 

Cl,  utt  initial  letters,  an  abbreviation  and  a  symbol. 

Cliem. :  The  non-metallic  haloid  element  chlorine. 

Clab -ber,  «.  [Fr.  citibar  =  mud,  mire.  I  Milk 
which  has  Corned  so  as  to  become  curdled.  It  is 
called  also  Bonny-clabber. 

clach'-an  (ch  guttural),  s.  fGael.=a  village  or 
hamlet  in  which  a  parish  church  is  situated,  from 
clnrh,  pi.  c!achan=&  stone,  so  called  because  said 
to  have  been  Druidical  places  of  worship,  composed 
«f  a  circle  of  stones  raised  on  end.  (Mahn.)]  A 
small  village  or  hamlet  round  a  church. 

"The  Cltichan  yill  had  made  me  canty.'* 

Barns:  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook. 

clack,  *clak,  *clake,  r.  i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  clacquer; 
Fr.  claquer;  O.  Icel.  klaka=\o  cry  out,  to  make  a 
noise ;  Dut.  klitkkrn  =  to  clack,  to  crack ;  Grer. 
krac!icn  =  to  crash,  to  crack.]  [("RACK.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  make  a  sharp,  sudden  noise;   to  click  or 
clink;  to  rattle,  to  clatter. 

"  Thi  bile  in  stif  and  scharp  and  hoked, 
Tharmid  theec/ncArcs  oft  and  longe." 

Owl  dttd  Xightintjttle,  81. 
"  It  dark*  tt  and  cackled  louder." 

Tennyson:  The  Goose. 

2.  To  snap  with  the  fingers. 

*3.  To  discourse  on,  to  clatter  about. 

"  Of  the  secunde  course  now  wylle  I  clake.-' 

Liber  Cure  Cocwttm,  p.  54. 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. ;  To  cause  to  emit  a  sudden  sharp  noise,  to 
knock  together,  to  clink. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  chatter,  to  prattle,  to  utter  thought- 
Lesftly. 

"  lTnweighed  custom  makes  them  clack  out  anything.'* 
— Ft-ltham:  Resolves. 

*II.  Commerce:  (See  extract.) 

"To  clack  wool  is  to  cut  off  the  sheep's  mark,  which 
makes  it  weigh  lighter  .  .  ." — Jacob;  Ltnc  Diet, 

clack,  *clakke  *.,  a.  &  adv.  [Fr.  claque=a  clap ; 
M.  H.  (ier.  A*(ac=a  crack  Of.  Welsh  etee=a  crack, 
a  gossip ;  cteca=*to  clack,  to  gossip;  Dut.  klak  =  a 
crack. J 

A.  Aa  substantive : 

I    Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit.:  Anything  which  makes  a  sharp,  sudden 
noise  ;  the  noise  itself. 

*'2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  tongue. 

'  You  set  each  gossip's  clack  a-going." — Smart. 

(2)  Chatter,  idle  and  incessant  talk. 

"  But  still  his  tongue  ran  on, 
And  with  its  everlasting  clack, 
Set  all  men's  ears  upon  the  rack." 

Butler:  Iludibrn*. 

II.  Machinery; 

1.  The  clapper  of  a  mill.    [CLAPPER.] 

"Clappe  or  cltikke  of  a  mille.  Tttrantara  bat  ill  nn." — 
Prompt.  I'ttrr. 

"  Tongue  like  a  clacke.'1—! Sophfsttr,  1639. 

'2.  A  ball-valve  connected  with  tlie  boiler  of  a 
locomotive.  [BA1L-VAI/VE.  | 

:t.  A  kind  of  Miiall  windmill  set  on  the  top  of  a 
pole  to  turn  and  clap  on  a  board  for  the  purpose  of 
frightening  it  way  birds. 

4.  A  device  in  grain-mills  for  ringing  a  bell  when 
more  grain  is  required  to  feed  the  hopper. 
(Kniyht.) 

B.  As  adj  :  (See  the  compounds  ) 
*C.  As  adv.:  Exactly,  to  the  minute. 

"  If  that  had  fallen  in  clack."— Xvrth:  Exmutn  ,  p.  535. 
(JDOVftM.) 

clack-box,  s. 
Machinery ' 

(1)  A  ball-valve  chamber  attached  to  the  boiler  of 
a  locomotive  to  prevent  the  efflux  of  water  in  the 
feed-pipe. 

(2)  The  chamber  of  a  clack-valve      (Knight.) 


*Clack-dish,  «.  A  basin  or  dish  with  a  movable 
lid,  by  moving  which  a  clacking  noise  was  made  by 
beggars  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  attention.  It 
was  also  called  a  clap-dish. 

"  Lucia.  Who  ?  not  the  duke  **  yes,  your  beggar  of  fifty  ;— 
and  his  use  was,  to  put.  a  ducat  in  her  clack-dish  .  .  ."— 
MMkex}>..-  .Vffis,  f<>,-  .M'ti*.,  iii.  2. 

clack-door,  s. 

Much.:  The  aperture  through  which  the  clack  is 
iixed  or  removed.  (Kni<iltf.  > 

clack-goose,  claick-goose,  «. 

ZitOl.:  [HARXACLK-GOUSK.  |    [('LAIK  (2),  s.] 

Clack-mill,  s.    The  same  as  CLACK,  s.,  II.  3. 

clack-seats,  #.  /•/. 

Mitch.:  Two  recesses  in  each  pump  of  a  locomo- 
tive engine.  They  are  designed  for  the  clocks  to  tit 
into.  (Weale.) 

clack-valve,  s. 

Mach. :  A  valve  hinged  to  one  edge,  opened  by  tin1 
passing  current,  and  clacking  back  on  its  seat  by 
gravity.  (Knight.) 

Clack'-Sr, s.    [Eng.  clack;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  clacks. 

2.  The  clack  or  clapper  of  a  mill. 

3.  A  rattle  to  frighten  away  birds. 

*cl&ck'-8t,  0.  [Fr.  claquet.']  A  clacker  to  frighten 
birds.  (Cotgrave.) 

clack  -I6g,  pr.  par.,  a  &  s.    [CLACK,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£•  jjitrticip.  adj.;  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.;  The  act  of  making  or  causing  a  sharp, 
sudden  noise,  a  clack. 

*'L  Fig.:  Chattering,  gossiping,  idle  and  incessant 
talk. 

"  Anything  rather  than  to  weary  the  world  with  his 
foolish  clacking."— Bp.  Hall:  Hon.  of  the  Man:  Clergy,  g  19. 

clad.  *cladde,  r.  f.  &  pa.  par.    [CLOTHE.] 
*A.  As  verb  of  the  form  clad :  To  clothe. 
"Shall  I  clad    me    like    a    country   maid  ?"—  Greene.- 
James  IV.,  iii.  8. 

B.  Aspa.par.or  particip.  adj.:  Clothed, dressed, 
covered,  invested. 

*clad'-d§r,  s,     [Etymol.   unknown.]    Some  term 
of  disparagement,  the  exact  meaning  of  which  is 
unknown. 
"  Two  Inns  of  Court  men.— Ye*,   what  then?— Known 

cl adders 
Through     all     the    town.— Claddtrsf— Yes,    catholic 

lovers, 

From  country  madams  to  your  glover's  wife 
Cr  laundress.  City  Match.    (Wares.) 

Clad-en-chy'-ma,  s.  [Or.  &tadfo»=a  twig,  and 
enchyma=an  infusion.] 

Bot.:  Tissue  composed  of  branching  cells,  as  in 
some  hairs.  (Ogilvie.) 

cla'-dl-iim,  s.  [From  Gr.  kladion,  dimin.  of 
klados=a.  twig,  a  branch.] 

Bot.:  Twig-rush,  a  genus  of  plants,  order  Cyper- 
aceae.  The  spikelets  are  one  or  two-flowered,  the 
glumes  5-6,  imbricated,  the  lower  ones  empty  and 
smaller. 

Cla -dl-us,  8.  [Gr.  &Zad/o»,  dimin.  of  Jclados-o. 
branch.  1 

Entoni.:  A  genus  of  Hymenopterous  insects,  fam- 
ily Ten thredin idie.  They  have  nine-jointed  anten- 
nae about  as  long  as  the  body,  and  with  one  side  of 
them  pectinate  in  the  males. 

clad-6-car'-pi,  s.  pL  [From  Gr.  klados  =  a 
branch,  and  fcarpos=fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  section  of  mosses  in  which  the  fruit 
grows  from  the  extremity  of  short  lateral  branchlets, 
instead  of  being  truly  lateral.  Examples,  Sphag- 
num, Fissidens,  &c. 

clad-6-car  -pofis,  a.  [Gr.  klado8=&  twig,  and 
fcarpos=fruit.J 

Bot.:  Applied  to  certain  cryptogamic  plants, 
whose  fruit  is  not  truly  lateral,  but  terminates  in 
short  lateral  brauchlets.  (Ogilvie.) 

Cla-dd  -§er~a.  s.  [From  (Jr.  klados=a  branch, 
and  Av>ra*=a  horn.] 

Zofil.:  An  order  of  Crustacea,  sub-class  Entomos- 
traca,  section  Branchiopoda.  There  are  two  pairs 
of  antennflp,  the  larger  pair  of  some  considerable 
eize,  and  branched  (see  etym,).  These  are  used  for 
swimming.  The  head  is  distinct.  Tho  body  is 
inclosed  within  a  bivalve  carapace.  Daphniapulex 
is  an  example  of  the  order.  [!)APHXIA.]  None  have 
been  found  fossil. 

cla  -do'-de-I,  «.  pL  [Or.  Htf^of^^havingmanj- 
branches;  kladox~a.  branch,  and  e/du.s=form,  ap- 
pearance.] 

lint.:  A  series  of  Lichens,  Family  Lichenaceflp.  It 
is  divided  into  Htvomycei,  Cladonh'i.  and  Stereo- 
canles  (q  v.). 


b5il,    bdy;     pout,    Jdwl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     feem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    pn  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin      -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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da-do  -dl-iim,  s.  [From  Gr.  kladodes= having 
many  branches ;  klados=&  branch,  andeirios=form, 
appearance.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Von  Martius*  to  a  kind 
of  branch  resembling  a  leaf  both  in  its  form  and  its 
coloring.  A  familiar  example  is  the  Butcher's- 
broom  (Ruscus  aculeatus),  in  which  it  is  cladodja 
and  not  leaves  from  the  median  line  of  which  rise 
the  small  flowers.  [BUTCHER'S-BROOM.] 

Cla-do  -dus,  s.  [From  Gr.  klados^a  branch,  and 
odous = tooth .  ] 

Patceont. :  An  obscure  genus  of  fossil  placoid 
fishes  founded  by  Agassiz.  Teeth  belonging  to  it  are 
found  in  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  rocks. 
They  are  shaped  like  a  central  cone,  with  smaller 
secondary  ones.  The  structure  is  called  HYBODONT 
(q.  v.).  (Nicholson,) 

Cla-dd-dyVtro  -phl-a,  s.  [From  Gr.  klados= 
a  branch ;  cfys,  implying  something  bad ;  and  stro- 
phos=a  turning.] 

Bot.:  A  morbid  affection  to  which  oaks  and  other 
trees  are  liable  when  old  and  imperfectly  nourished. 
It  causes  the  tops  to  wither  earlier  than  the  inferior 
branches. 

cla-do '-nl-a,  s.  [Gr.  fcZodon,  dimin.  of  klados=& 
branch.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lichenacea?,  family  LecideidiP, 
The  tballus  is  foliaceous  or  crust-like,  the  first 
globose  or  button-shaped,  produced  at  the  extrem- 
ity of  a  cup-shaped  process  often  scarlet  in  hue. 
Cladonia  rangiferina  is  the  Reindeer  "Moss," 
which  would  more  accurately  have  been  called  the 
Reindeer  Lichen.  [REINDEER.]  C.  pyxidata  has 
been  prescribed  in  whooping-cough.  C.  sanguinea, 
a  native  of  Brazil,  is  there  rubbed  down  with  sugar 
and  water  and  prescribed  in  the  aphthee  of  infants. 

Cla-ddn  -Ic,  a.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  cladonia,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ic.] 

cladonic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  CisHigO?,  an  acid  obtained  from  Cladonia 
rangifera.  It  melts  at  175%  and  yields  by  dry  dis- 
tillation beta  orcin.  It  is  isomeric  with  usnic  acid. 

cla-d6'-nI-S-l,  s.pl.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  kladonia 
(q.  v.),and  mas.  pi.  suff.  -et.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Lichens,  belonging  to  the  series 
Cladodei. 

cla-doph.  -5r-fl,,  s.  [From  Gr.  klados—&  branch, 
&ndphoros=a  bearing.  Named  from  the  branched 
habits  of  the  attached  filaments.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Confervoid  Algae,  Cladophora 
glomerata  and  crispata,  if  really  distinct,  are  two 
species  making  long  skein-like  green  expanses  of 
connected  filaments  frequently  seen  in  fresh  or 
brackish  water,  while  C.  rupestris,  Icetevirens,  &c., 
marine  forms,  arc  often  seen  in  masses  on  the  sea- 
shore. (Griff.  &  Henfrey.) 

Clad-6p-t6  -sis,  s.  [From  Gr.  klados=a  branch, 
and  ptosis= falling.] 

Bot. :  A  morbid  affection  of  oaks,  willows,  and 
other  trees,  causing  dead  branches  to  snap  off  with 
a  cup-shaped  scar  of  very  regular  form. 

Cla-d6-spbr  -I-um,  s.  [From  Gr.  klodos=a  branch, 
and  spora=seed.] 

Botany :  A  genus  of  fungals,  order  Hyphomyce- 
tes;  sub-order,  Dematiei.  It  contains  molds  witli 
naked  spores.  C.herbarum  is  found  here  and  abroad 
in  fruit  as  olive-patches  interspersed  with  green.  It 
is  found  on  decaying  substances.  The  round  black 
spots  often  seen  on  apple-trees,  pear-trees,  and 
hawthorns,  are  produced  by  C.  dendriticum.  ('. 
depressum  grows  on  living  leaves  of  Angelica,  f. 
brachormium  on  those  of  Fumitory,  and  there  are 
other  species. 

*claff.  s.  [CLEAVE.]  Cleft,  or  part  of  a  tree 
where  the  branches  separate. 

"  There,  in  the  claff 

O'  branchy  oak,  far  frae  the  tread  o'  man, 
The  ring-dove  has  her  nest,  unsocial  bird!" 

Thomson:  Secwtiii*,  p.  48. 

claf-fle,  a.&  s.    [CLEAVE.] 

1.  As  adj.:  Disordered :  as  claffle  hair, disheveled 
hair;  perhaps  as  having  one  lock  or  tuft  separated 
from  another. 

2.  As  subst.:  A  slattern,  a  slut. 

clag,  s.    [A.  8.  cJcB0=clay.]    [CLOG.] 
*1.  A  clot  or  lump  of  dirt. 

2.  An  encumbrance  on  an  estate. 

"  An*  handed  down  frae  sire  to  son, 
But  clay  or  claim,  for  ages  past." 

Rtim.ttif/:  J'oems,  ii.  544. 

3.  A  charge,  a  reproach. 

"  He  was  a  man  without  a  clag.'1 

liittvH:    \   SniitJK.   I.  271. 

clag,  r.  t.  &i.    [CLOG.] 
I.  Transit  ii'»' : 

1.  To  form  into  clots  or  lumps,  to  stick  or  adhere 
as  dirt. 


*2.  To  load  or  clog  with  mud  or  dirt. 

"  The  gown  and  hoiss  in  clay  that  claggit  was. 
The  hud  heklyt.  and  maid  him  for  to  pass." 

Wallace:  vl.  452,  MS. 

II.  Intrans. :  To  stick  or  adhere. 

tclag  -gf,  a.  [Eng.  clag;  -y.]  Sticky,  adhesive, 
forming  into  clots  or  lumps. 

claik  (1),  s.    [CLOCK,  v.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  noise  made  by  a  hen. 

2.  fig. :  An  idle  or  falso  report. 

"  And  sure,  if  that's  nae  sae,  the  country's  fu' 
Wi'  lees,  and  claiks,  about  young  Ket  and  you." 

Murison:  Poems,  p.  187. 

Claik  (2),  Clack,  *clak,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  per- 
haps the  same  as  clack  (!),«.]  A  bird,  the  Berniclc- 
goose. 

"  Restis  nowto  speik  of  the  geis  generit  of  the  see  namit 
ctakis."— teellend;  Descr.  Alb.,  c.  14. 

claik-goose,  s.  [BERNICLE-GOOSE.]  (Holland  : 
Camden,  ii.  48.) 

claik  -rle.  s.  [Scotch  ckiifc=Eng.  clack,  and  suff. 
-rie=-ry.]  Tattling,  gossiping. 

claim,  *clame,  *clayme,  *cleymen,  r.  i.  &  t. 

SO.  Fr.  clamer,  claimer,  cleimer=to  call  or  cry  out ; 
tal.  clamare;  Port.  clamart  from  Lat.  clamo.] 

A.  Intransitive : 
*1.  To  cry  aloud. 

"  Upon  the,  lady,  I  clayme  for  helpe."—  Palsg rave. 

2.  To  demand  as  a  right  or  as  a  due ;  to  call  for 
anything  authoritatively;  to  assort  a  claim. 

"  We  must  know  how  the  first  ruler,  from  whom  anyone 
claims,  came  by  his  authority,  .  .  ."—Locke. 

B.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  call,  to  name. 

2.  To  demand  as  a  right  or  as  a  due,  to  require 
authoritatively. 

"  We  clayme  this  our  heritage.'' —Lan gtoft,  p.  185. 
"Claiming  respect,  yet  waving  state, 
That  marks  the  daughters  of  the  great." 

Scott;  Rokrby,  v.  25. 

3.  To  seek  for,  not  as  a  right  or  as  a  due.  but  as 
promised  or  assured. 

"I  claim  the  promise  of  her  heavenly  picture." 

Shakespeare. 

.  ^[  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to  ask  or  ask 
/or,  to  claim,  and  to  demand.  u  Ask,  in  the  sense  of 
6egr,  is  confined  to  the  expression  of  wishes  upon  the 
part  of  the  asker  without  involving  any  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  person  asked ;  all  granted  in  this 
case  is  voluntary  or  complied  with  as  a  favor:  but 
ask  for,  in  the  sense  here  taken,  is  involuntary,  and 
springs  from  the  forms  and  distinctions  of  society 
.  .  .  To  ask  for  denotes  simply  the  expressed  wish 
to  have  what  is  considered  as  due;  to  claim  is  to 
assert  a  right  or  to  make  it  known ;  to  demand  is  to 
insist  on  having  without  the  liberty  of  a  refusal 
.  .  .  Asking  for  supposes  a  right  not  question- 
able ;  claim  supposes  a  right  hitherto  unacknowl- 
edged ;  demand  supposes  either  a  disputed  right 
[not  always]  or  the  absence  of  all  right,  and  the 
simple  determination  to  have."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Si/non.) 

claim,  *clame,  *cleyme,  s.  [O.  Fr.  claim;  Low 
Lat.  cZameum,  from  Lat.  ciamo=tocall  or  cry  out.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  A  cry,  an  appeal  for  help. 

"No  man  answered  to  my  clame." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  x.  11. 

2.  A  demand  for  anything  as  one's  due  or  right. 

(1)  Absolutely. 

"  Chalaunge  or  rleyme.     Vendicacio" — Prompt.  Parr. 

(2)  With  the  prep,  to  before  the  thing  claimed. 
"...    had  as  good   a  claim  to  royalty,  as  these."— 

Look*, 

(';{)  With  the  prep,  upon  or  on  before  the  namo  of 
any  person  from  whom  anything  is  claimed. 

"...  submitting  to  a  master  who  hath  no  immediate 
claim  upon  him,  rather  than  to  another  who  hath  already 
revived  several  claims  upon  him." — Swift. 

3.  That  which  is  claimed ;  as  a  miner's  claim. 

II.  Law:  The  challenge  of  a  title  or  right,  to  any- 
thing in  the  possession  of  another. 

"A  demand  of  anything  that  is  in  the  possession  of 
another,  or  at  the  least  out  of  his  own;  as  claim  by  char- 
ter, claim  by  descent." — Coieel. 

IT  To  lay  claim  to  (or  /or),  to  make  claim  to:  To 
claim,  to  assert  one's  claim  or  right  to. 

If  For  the  difference  bet  ween  claim  and  pretension 
see  PRETENSION*. 

For  the  difference  between  claim  and  right  ><•(• 
RIGHT. 

Claim  -a-ble,  n.  [Enp.  claim  :  -nhlr.  \  <  'apabli.-  uf 
being,  or  liable  to  be,  claimed. 


claim  ant,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  clamant,  pr.  par.  of 
clamer=to  claim.] 

A.  -4s  subst.:  One  who  claims  or  demands;  one 
who  asserts  his  right  or  title  to  anything  in  the  pos- 
session of  another. 

*'  Among  those  claimants  three  stood  preeminent,  .  .  ." 
— Xacaitlay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

TT  Especially  applied  to  a  person  who,  asserting 
himself  to  be  Sir  Roger  Tichborne,  who  was  believed 
to  have  beenlost  at  sea  in  1854, claimed  the  English 
title  and  estates,  of  the  annual  value  of  from$15U,UH) 
to  $250,000,  but  who  was  nonsuited  on  6th  March, 
1872,  and  on  28th  February*  1874,  after  a  trial  lasting 
188  days,  was  sentenced  for  perjury  to  fourteen  years^ 
imprisonment  with  hard  labor. 

tB.  As  adj. :  Claiming  or  demanding  anything  in 
the  possession  of  another. 

claimed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [CLAIM,  r.] 

TClalm'-§r,  s.  [Eng.  claim;  ~er.~]  One  who- 
claims  or  demands ;  a  claimant. 

"  .  .  .  an  agreement  was  made,  and  the  value  of  th» 
ground  paid  to  the  clnimer."—Sir  W.  Templt:  Introduc- 
tion to  the  History  of  England,  p.  296. 

claim  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [CLAIM,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  -4s  sitbst.:  The  act  of  laying  claim  to,  or  de- 
manding anything. 

rclaim  less,  a.  [Eng.  claim;  •less.']  Devoid  of 
a  claim  or  title  to  anything. 

*clair,  *claire,  «.    [CLEAR.] 

clalre-cole,  clear-cole,  s.  [Fr.  clair  =  clear; 
coHe=glue,  size.] 

1.  Painting:  A  preparation  of  size,  put  over  any 
absorbent  surface  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  the 
paint. 

2.  Gilding:  A  coat  of  size  laid  on  to  receive  the 
gold-leaf. 

clair,  v.  t.    [CLEAR.]    To  beat,  to  maltreat. 
"Yell,  knave,  acknowledge  thy  offence. 
Or  1  grow  crabbed,  and  so  c/n/r  thee." 

Polwart:  Wat  ton's  Coll.,  iii.  3. 

*clair-shach,  *clair-sho,  *clalr-shoe,  *clare- 
schaw,  *cler-schew,  s.  [Gael.c/urseacft.]  A  kind 
of  harp. 

"They  delight  much  in  music,  but  chiefly  in  harpes  and 
clairshofs  of  their  owne  fashion.  The  strings  of  the 
clafrahoes  are  made  of  brasse  wire,  and  the  strings  of  the 
harps,  of  einews.'*— Monipennie:  Scot.  CAron.,  pp.  6,  6. 

clair-vd^-ai^e ,  *.  [Fr.]  [CLAIRVOYANT.]  A 
faculty  of  power  claimed  to  be  possessed  by  some 

6 arsons  while  under  the  influence  of  mesmerism. 
y  it  the  clairvoyant  claims  to  be  able  to  see  men- 
tally things  concealed  from  sight,  to  see  and  describe 
things  happening  at  a  distance,  and  to  discover 
things  hidden  from  sight. 

clair-v6~y -ant  (mos.)t  clair-vo'y-ante  (/em.),. 
a.  &  s.  [Fr.  c£a/r=clear ;  voycm£=seeing;  pr.  par. 
of  uoir=tosee.] 

A.  As  adj.:   Of  or   pertaining   to  clairvoyance;, 
claiming  to  be  possessed  of  second  sight. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  is  possessed  of,  or  claims  to 
possess,  the  faculty  of  clairvoyance. 

"'Well — stay— let  me  see,'  said  Mr.  Snell.  like  a  docile 
clairroyante,  who  would  really  not  make  a  mibtake  if  she 
could  help  it."—  Silas  Marntr,  ch.  viii. 

clalse,  claes,  clase,  s.    [CLOTHES.] 
claith  -ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [CLOTHING.] 
'clam  (1),  r.  t.  &  i.    [A.  S.  clamian  ;  Icol.  klrima 
=  to  smear;  O.  H.  Ger.  kleimjan*  chleimt'n=to  de- 
file.] 

A.  Traits.:   To  smear,  defile,  or  clog   with  any 
clammy  substance. 

"He  .  .  .  made  clay  of  the  spittyng  and  clammyftf 
cley  on  hie  eyen." — Wycliffe:  Setecf  H'orA'.1*.  ii.  1W. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  be  sticky  or  clammy;  to  stick,  to 
adhere. 

"  A  chilling  sweat,  a  damp  of  jealousy, 
Hangs  on  my  brows,  and  clams  upon  my  limbs." 

Drydcti:  Arnphitrttuti. 

clam  (2),t\t.&/.    [CLEM.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  starve,  to  be  famished,  to  pine- 
away. 

B.  Trans. :  To  starve. 

clam  (3),  r.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  clamcr:  Lat.  clamo  =  to 
cry  out,  to  make  a  uoiso.]  [CLAMOR,] 

A.  Trans.:  To  cause  a  loud  clang  or  cra.-h. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  give  out  a  loud  noise  or  crash. 

clam  (4),  claum,  v.i.  (GLAUM,  r.]  To  groin-  or 
grasp  ineffectually. 

*'I  had  not — lain  long  in  that  posture,  when  I  felt,  as  I 
thought,  a  hand  cinniiny  over  the  bed-clothes  .  .  ."— 
Tin-  tstfamJNint,  p.  301. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     w6t,     here,     camel,    h6r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p6t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     sin;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cftr,     rfile,     full;     try,     Syrian,      ge,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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*Clam,  pret.  ofv.    [CLIMB.] 

"Hit  clam  vche  a  clyffe  cubites  fyftene." 

K.  E»y.  Allit.  l\H-mn;  i'lfdmit'*!*,  405. 

*clam,  *Claum,  a.    [Dan.  klam  ;  Ger.  klamm.} 

1.  Lft.:  Clammy,  sticky. 

"CUini  or  cleymous.      Glutinotus,     I-ISCOSHS."—  Prompt. 
Part: 

2.  Fig.  :  Ensnaring,  enslaving. 

"In  vile  and  clam  coveitise  of  men."—  Wycliffe-.  Select 
Work*,  iii.  29. 

clam  (1),  s.    [Dan.  klani;  Ger.  klamm.'] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  A  sticky  or  glutinous  lump. 
f2.  Clamminess. 

"The  clam  of  death."—  Carlyle.  French  Rev.,  pt.  i.,  bk.  v., 
ch.  5. 

II.  Brick-making:  A  kind  of  rough  brick-kiln. 
Clam  (2),  s.  &  a.    [An  abbreviation  of  Eng.  cla 

f2K  the  name  being  given  from  the  tenacity  wi 


Clam  (2),  s.  &  a.  [An  abbreviation  of  Eng.  clamp 
f2K  the  name  being  given  from  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  animals  cling  to  the  rocks.] 

A    As  substantive  : 

1.  Carpentry  : 

(1)  A  vise,  a  clamp. 

(2)  A  pair  of  pincers  used  by  shipbuilders. 

2.  Zool,:  The  popular  name  of  a  bivalvular  edible 
mqllusk,  the  species  best  known  in  this  country 
being  the  long  clam  (My  a  arenaria),  the  round 
clam  (Venus  mercenaria),  and  the  sea  or  hen  clam 
(Spisula  solidissima).    [CLAM-SHELL.] 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  the  shell  described 
under  the  subjoined  compound. 

Clam-bake,  s.  An  out-of-door  junketing  at  which 
the  principal  object  aimed  at  by  the  participators 
is  the  enjoyment  deilved  from  the  baking  and  cat- 
ing  of  clams,  ('lam-bakes  are  held  in  aid  of  botJi 
social  and  political  interests. 

clam-chowder,  s.  A  popular  American  dish  of 
food,  variously  prepared  in  different  places,  but 
uniformly  having  clams  as  the  principal  ingredient. 

clam-shell,  s.  The  English  name  of  the  bivalve 
shells  belonging  to  the  molluscous  genus  Tridacna, 
and  specially  of  the  Tridacna  gigas.  The  species 
just  named  sometimes  measure  two  feet  across,  and 
a  pair  of  valves  which  weigh  upward  of  500  Ibs.  are 
used  as  a  receptacle  for  "  holy  water  "  in  the  church 
of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris.  The  animal  weighs  twenty  or 
more  pounds,  and  is  eatable.  (  Woodward,  <&c.) 

Clam  (3),s.    [An  abbreviation  of  clamor  (q.  v.).] 
Bell-ringing:  A  loud  crash  caused  by  ringing  all 

the  bells  at  once. 
*Clam'-an9e,  s.     [Low   Latin  clamantia.]  The 

urgency  of  any  case;  either— 

(1)  As  having  a  powerful  plea  of  necessity;  or 

(2)  As  being  so  aggravated  as  to  clamor,  call,  or 
cry  for  vengeance,  with  tacit  reference  to  Gen.  iv. 

"Philip  for  he  suld  haf  grantise 
Mad  Richard  a  quite  clamance." 

Langtoft,  p.  186. 

*clam'-ant,  a.  [CLAIMANT.]  Crying  or  begging 
earnestly,  clamoring. 

"  Instant  o'er  his  shivering  thought 
Gomes  winter  unprovided,  and  a  train 
Of  clamant  children  dear." 

Thomson:  Autumn,  ver.  349. 

*clam-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  clamatio,  from  clamo=to 
cry  out.]  The  act  of  crying  aloud,  a  cry. 

"Their  iterated,  clamations."  —  Sir  T.  Browne. 

clam-a-tbr  -§s,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  clamatores,  pi.  of 
clamator=&  bawler,  a  noisy  declaimer.] 

Ornith.  :  A  name  sometimes  given*  to  a  sub-order 
of  rasorial  birds,  called  also  GALLINACEI  (q.  v.). 

*clambe,  pr«rf.  of  v.    [CLIMB.] 

"Scho  clambe  up  to  the  walle  one  night."—  Perceval, 
1,223. 

clam'-b3r,  *clam-er,  *clameryn,  *clam-mer, 
r.  i.  &.  t.  [Icel.  fetatnoa—  to  clamp,  to  pinch  to- 
gether; Ger.  klammern—to  clamp,  to  clasp;  Dau. 
klamre  —  to  grasp,  to  grip  firmly.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  Intransitive; 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  climb  up  any  steep  or  difficult  place  with 
hands  and  feet. 

2.  To  creep,  to  grow  by  clinging. 

"  And  the  creeping  mosses  and  flambering  weeds." 
Tennyson:  The  Dying  Siran,3. 

*II.  Fig.:  To  rise  up  precipitously. 

"  As  alle  the  clamberande  clyffea  hade  flittered  oil 
hepes."—  SirGawaine,  1,721. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  climb  or  creep  over  with  difficulty, 
or  with  one's  hands  and  feet. 

"  The  kitchen  malkin  pins 
Her  richest  lockrum  'bout  her  reechy  neck, 
Clambtring  the  walls  to  eye  him." 

Shakenp..-  Coriol,,ii.  1. 


tclam-bSr,  s.  [CLAMBER,  r.]  The  act  of  clam- 
bering or  climbing. 

clam  -bered,  clam-bred,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CLAM- 
BEK,  r.] 

"  Among  the  castel  camelez  clambred  so  thik." 

Sir  Gawaine,  801. 

clam  -bSr-Sr,  s.    [Eug. clamber ,  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  clambers  or  climbs. 

*2.  Bot. ;  A  book-name  for  a  plant. 

(1)  Sing.:  The  Traveler's  Joy,  Clematis  Vitalba. 
The  same  as  Climber.    (Parkinson.) 

(2)  PI.:  A  name  for  Creepers  in  general.    (Par- 
kinson.) 

"Upright  Clamberers,  or  Virgin's  bower,  is  also  a  kinde 
of  Clematis."— Gerard.-  Herbatl  (ed.  1633),  p.  888. 

Clamb  -I-dse,  s.  pi  [From  Mod.  Lat.  clambw 
(q.  v.),  andfem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bntoni. :  A  family  of  Coleoptera,  sub-order  Pen- 
tamera. 

Clamb  -iis,  s.    [FromGr.  Mam&os=mutilated.] 
Entom.:  A  genus  of  Coleoptera,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Clambidte.    (Sharpe.) 
*Clame,  s.  [O.  Fr.  claim,  clam.'}    [CLAIM.]  A  cry. 
"I  knockt,  but  no  man  aunswred  me  by  iiume; 
I  cald,  but  no  man  answred  to  my  dame." 

Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  IV.  x.  11. 

*clame,  v.  i.    [CLAIM.] 

1.  To  cry  out,  to  call,  to  name. 

"Nor  all,  that  else  through  all  the  world  is  named 
To  all  the  heathen  gods,  might  liketothisber/nmerf." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  i.  30. 

2.  To  claim. 

"clamed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CLAIMED.] 

clamenewit,  claw-my-hewit,  s.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful. Jamieson  suggests  claw  my  hewit~c\u\v  my 
head.  ] 

1.  A  stroke,  a  drubbing. 

2.  A  misfortune. 

*clam  -ent,  a.  [Fr.  clamant;  Lat.  damans,  pr. 
par.  of  ctamo=to  cry  out.] 

1.  Lit. :  Crying  aloud. 

2.  Fig.:  Aggravated,  calling  for  vengeance. 

"..if  we  had  done  nothing  amiss — at  lenst  noth- 
ing of  that  hateful  nature,  and  horrid  heinousness  as 
indispensably — calls  for  a  clear  and  continued  testimony 
against  the  clament  wickedness  thereof."— JT  Hard.-  Con- 
trnttinys,  p.  2. 

clam-Jam  -pnrle,  clan-Jam-frie,  s.  [Jamieson 
suggests  clam-gentry,  a  term  applied  to  the  pil- 
grims who  wore  clam  or  scallop-shells  in  their 
caps.] 

1.  A  term  used  to  denote  low  worthless  people,  or 
those  who  are  viewed  in  this  light.    (Scotch.) 

2.  Frequently   used  to   denote   the   purse-proud 
vulgar,  who  affect  airs  of  state  to  those  whom  they 
consider  as  now   far   below   themselves   in  rank, 
viewing  them  as  mere  canaille;  although  not  in- 
cluding the  idea  of  moral  turpitude.    (Scotch.)    In 
this  sense  it  conveys  nearly  the  same  idea  with  Eng. 
trumpery,  when  contemptuously  applied  to  persons. 

3.  Clamjamfry  is  used  in  Teviotdale,  Scotland,  in 
the  sense  of  trumpery. 

4.  Nonsensical  talk.    (  West  of  Fife.) 
*clammed,  pa. par.    [CLAM  (1),  r.] 

The  sprigs  were  all  daubed  with  lime,  and  the  birds 
clammed  and  taken." — I? Estrange. 

fcl&m'-ml-iy.  adv.  [Eng.  clammy;  -ly.~\  In  a 
clammy,  sticky  manner. 

Clam  -mi-ness,  s.  [Eng.  clammy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  clammy  or  sticky ;  viscos- 
ity, stickiness,  tenacity.  (Moxon.) 

clam -mlng  (!),«.&».    [CLAM  (l),s.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Clammy,  sticky,  adhesive,  clogging. 

B.  Assubat.:  The  act  of  sticking  to,  or  of  render- 
ing clammy  or  sticky. 

clam'-mlng  (2),s.    [CLAM  (3),v.j 

Bell-ringing :  The  act  of  ringing  a  peal  of  bells  all 
at  once. 

"  Clamming  is  when  each  concord  strikes  together, 
which  being  done  true,  the  eight  will  strike  but  an  four 
bells,  and  make  a  melodious  harmony."—  School  <>f  Rrcrea- 
''•">,,  1684. 

Clam  -mlng  (3),  a.  [An  abbreviation  of  clamping 
(?).]  Designed  for  clamping  (?). 

clainining-machme,  s.  A  machine  in  which  an 
engraved  and  hardened  die  or  intaglio  is  made  to 
rotate  in  contact  witli  a  soft  steel  u  mill  "  so  as  to 
deliver  upon  the  former  a  cameo  impression. 

*clam-mlsn,  a.  [Eng.  clam;  -isfc.]  Rather 
clammy  or  sticky. 

*clam'-mlsh-ness,  s.  [Eng.  clammish;  -ness.'} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  clammish;  clammi- 
nett* 

Clam   mf ,  a.    [A.  S.  cZdm=clay,  a  plaster;  -y.~\ 

1.  Sticky,  viscous,  tenacious,  adhesive. 

"Bodies  clammy  &m\  cleaving,  have  an  appetite,  at  once, 
to  follow  another  body,  and  to  hold  to  themselves."  — 
Bacon . 


2.  Said  of  the  perspiration  or  of  a  vapor.  Thick: 
and  heavy. 

"Cold  sweat,  in  clammy  drops  his  limbs  o'erspread." — 
Vryden. 

clam  -6r,  s.  [O.  Fr.  clamur,  clamor,  from  Lat. 
ofamor=a  crying  out ;  clamo=to  cry  out.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  An  outcry;  a  loud  and  continuous  shouting  or 
calling  out. 

"  Revoke  thy  doom,  • 

Or  while  I  can  vent  clamor  from  my  throat, 
I'll  tell  thee,  thou  do'st  evil." 

Shakesp. ;  Lear,  i.  1. 

2.  Any  loud  and  continuous  noise,  a  noise,  an  up- 
roar. 

"  Here  the  loud  Arno's  boist'rous  clamors  cease." 

Addison. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  continued  and  loud  expression  of  dissatisfac- 
tion or  discontent ;  a  popular  outcry. 

"  The  consequence  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a 
violent  clamor    .    .    ."— Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 
*2.  A  report,  talk. 

"Thus  the  coman  clamor  is."—Gower,  i.  21. 
If  For  the  difference  between  clamor  and  no&e* 
see  NOISE. 

clam  -6r,  r.  t.  &  i.    [CLAMOR,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

fl.  To  utter  loudly  and  earnestly. 
"Clamored  their  piteous  prayer  incessantly,    .     .    . 

*Give  us,  O  Lord,  this  day  our  daily  bread!1  " 
Longfellow:  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn;  The  Poet's  Tale  (The: 
Merry  Birds  of  Killtngworth). 

*2.  To  address  or  salute  with  loud  cries  or  noise. 

*3.  To  stun  with  any  loud  noise. 

"Let  them  not  come  in  multitudes,  or  in  a  tribunitious 
manner;  for  that  is  to  clamor  counsels,  not  to  inform 
them." — Bacon.-  Essays. 

II.  Bell-ringing:  To  pull  all  the  bells  of  a  peal  at 
once,  so  as  to  cause  a  general  clang  or  crash.    Also 
called  firing.    [CLAM.J 

"  When  bells  are  at  the  height,  in  order  to  cease  them, 
the  repetition  of  the  strokes  becomes  much  quicker  than 
before;  this  is  called  clamvritty  them." — Bp.  Warburton. 

B.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  cry  out  loudly  and  earnestly,  to  beg,  to  pray 
for. 

"And  being  lost  perhaps,  and  wand'ring  wide, 
Might  be  supposed  to  clamor  for  a  guide." 

Cowper.-  Xeedless  Alarm. 

2.  To  be  noisy  or  clamorous. 

"The  crowd  which  filled  the  court  laughed  and  clam~ 
ored." — Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

II.  Fig. :  To  seek  or  beg  for  importunately. 

"It  was  painful  to  hear  member  after  member  talking1 
wild  nonsense  about  hie  own  losses,  and  clamoring  for  an 
estate,  .  .  ."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xii. 

clam'-dr-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  clamor;  -cr.l  One  who- 
clamors.  (Archbishop  Hart.) 

clam  -8r-lftg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CLAMOR,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  efr  particip.  adj. :  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  calling  or  crying  out;  a 
clamor. 

Clam -5r-ous,  a.  [Low  Lat.  clamorosus;  O.  Fr. 
clamoreuf,  from  Lat,  clamor=a  calling  out;  clamo- 
=to  call  or  cry  out.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Calling  or  crying  outloudly;  vociferating,  noisy. 
"Untaught  to  fear  or  fly,  he  hears  the  sounds 

Of  shouting  hunters  and  of  clamorous  hounds.*' 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xxi.  680. 

2.  Causing  or  accompanied  by  a  noise. 

"  He  kissed  her  lips 

With  such  a  clamorous  smack,  that  at  the  parting 
All  the  church  echoed." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shretc,  iii.  2. 

II.  Fig. :  Demanding  or  claiming  anything  t-arn- 
i'.-tly  and  noisily. 

"The  law  grown  clamorous,  though  silent  long, 
Arraigns  him — charges  him  with  every  wrong." 

Cowptr:  Truth,  'Jill. 

*'  For  the  difference  between  clamorous  and  l-"nf. 

see  LOUD. 

clam -Cr-Ofis-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  clamorous;  •Ija.'} 
In  a  clamorous  or  noisy  manner;  loudly,  noisily. 
(Browne.} 

*clam  -5r-ous  ness,  s.  [Eng.  clamorous;  -m-jw.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  clamorous  or  noisy ; 
loud  talking  or  clamor. 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    jtfwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     t&is;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    pli  =  f. 
-cian,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shfin;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zniin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  snus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      deU 


clamp 


Clamp  i'lj,  K.  [Dut.  klamp;  Gor.  klampe ;  Sw. 
klnntp=sL  clamp,  a  cleat ;  Dut.  klampa ,'  Dan.  klampe 
=  to  clamp,  to  fasten  tightly;  Icel.  kldmbr—a  vise; 
Dan.  klemmc ;  Sw.  kla-mma;  Ger.  klemmen  =  to 
pinch,  to  squeeze.] 

1.  Carp. :  A  piece  of  wood  joined  to  another  as  an 
addition  of  strength. 

2.  Brick-making :  A  quantity  of  bricks  laid  up  for 
burning,  a  space  oeing  left  between  each  brick  for 
the  tire  to  ascend. 

"To  burn  a  ctamp  of  brick  of  sixteen  thousand,  they 
-allow  seven  ton  of  coals." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

3.  Mining:  A  pile  of  ore  laid  for  roasting. 

4.  Joinery: 

(1)  A  frame  with  two  tightening  screws  to  hold 
two  portions  of  an  article  temporarily  together. 

1,2)  A  back  batten  indented  or  attached  crosswise 
to  unite  several  boards  and  keep  them  from  warp- 
ing. It  is  called  also  a  key. 

5.  Shipbuilding:  The  internal  planking  of  a  ship 
Tinder  the  shelf  on  which  the  deck-beams  rest.    In 
ships  of  war,  the  clamp  is  the  planking  above  the 
ports,  while  that  below  them  is  called  the  spirket- 
ing. 

ti.  Ordnance:  One  of  the  hinged  plates  over  the 
trunnions  of  a  gun,  usually  called  cap-squares. 

7.  Mach.:  One  of  a  pair  of  movable  cheeks  of  lead 
or  copper  covering  the  jaws  of  a  vise  so  as  to  enable 
it  to  grasp  anything  without  bruising  it. 

8.  Saddlery:  [SEWING-CLAMP, STITCHING-CLAMP.] 
clamp-irons,  s.  pi.    Irons  fastened  at  the  ends  of 

fires  to  prevent  the  fuel  from  falling. 

Clamp-kiln,  *.  A  kiln  built  of  sods  for  burning 
lime. 

Clamp-nallS,  s.  pL  Large-headed  stout  nails 
uscKi  to  fasten  the  clamps  in  ships. 

Clamp-screw,  s.  A  joiner's  implement,  on  the 
bench  or  to  be  attached  to  the  work,  for  holding 
work  to  a  table,  or  two  pieces  together. 

clamp-Shoes,  s.  pi.  Heavy  shoes  worn  by  la- 
borers for  rough  work.  (Nuttall.) 

clamp  (2),  s.  [CuTMP.]  A  heavy  footstep  or 
tread. 

"  Wi'  waefu*  tackets  i'  the  soals 
O'  broggs,  whilk  on  my  body  tramp, 
And  wound  like  death  at  ilka  clamit*" 

FeryHSsoii:  PMIM,  ii.  68-9. 

clamp,  r.  t.    [CLAMP,  s.] 
I.  Literally: 

1 .  To  unite,  fasten,  or  join  together  by  means  of  a 
clamp. 

2.  To  strengthen  a  piece  of  board    by  fixing  a 
piece  to  the  ends  across  the  grain. 

3.  To   patch,    to    make    or    mend    in    a    clumsy 
manner. 

*II.  Fig. :  Industriously  to  patch  up  accusations. 
V  To  clamp  up :    The  same  as  CLAMPER,  v.  (q.  v.) 
clamp  -er,  s.    [Eng.  clamp;  -*r.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  clamp. 

2.  An  iron  Instrument  with  points  or  prongs  fixed 
to  the  boots  to  enable  a  person  to  walk  on  ice.    It 
is  sometimes  called  an  ice-creeper. 

3.  A  piece,  properly  of  some  metallic  substance, 
with  which  a  vessel  is  mended;  also,  that  which  is 
thus  patched  up. 

*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Used  as  to  arguments  formerly  answered. 
"They  bring  to  Christ's  grave,  or  such  a  meeting  us  this, 

a  number  of  old  clampers,  pat  [patched?!  flnd  clouted 
-arguments,     .     .     ." — Bruce:  Lectures,  <£c.,  pp.  27-8. 

2.  A  patched  up  handle  for  crimination. 

"  Nowe  he  supposed  he  had  done  with  his  adversaryes 
for  ever:  but  his  adversaryes  were  restless,  and  no  found 
out  a  newe  clamper  uppon  this  occasion." — Mem.  of  Dr. 
Spottiswood,  p.  61. 

*clamp-er,  *clamp-ar,  r.  i.    [CLAMPER,  s.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  patch,  to  make  or  mend  in  a  clumsy 
manner:   to    put  together     clumsily.      (Aschatn.) 
[('LAMP  UP.] 

2.  Fig. :  To  patch  up  false  accusations. 

"Sr.  James  Areskin  allso  perceavinge  he  prevayled 
nothinge  by  clamperinae  with  the  bishopp  of  Ologher,  he 
desyred  to  be  reconciled  to  the  bishopp."— Mem.  of  Dr. 
Spotttswood)  p.  71. 

*clamp'-e"r-Ing,  *clamp  -ring,  pr.  par.  &  s. 
1  CLAMPER,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  Assubst. :  Recrimination,  abuse. 

"...  their  own  divisions,  of  which  his  clamprfiig 
had  been  a  principal  iiurs." — Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  v. 

clamp  -Ing,  ;>r.  par,,  a.  &  s.    [CLAMP,  r.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb) . 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  process  of  fastening  or 
uniting  by  means  of  a  clamp. 


]    A  long, 
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Clam  -p6-nier,    x.      [Fr.    rlnnwnmn'r. 
loose-jointed  horse.     (Nutttill.  i 
clams.,  s.    [CLAM.] 

1.  A  kind  of  pincers  or  forceps  used  to  pull  up 
weeds,  &c. 

2.  A  sort  of  strong  pincers  used  by  shipwrights  for 
drawing  large  nails. 

3.  Pincers  of   iron    used    for   castrating  horses, 
bulls,  &c. 

4.  A  kind  of  vise,  generally  made  of  wood,  used  by 
artificers  of  different  classes  for  holding  anything 
fast. 

5.  The    instrument,    resembling    a    forceps,    em- 
ployed in  weighing  gold. 

"  The  brightest  gold  that  e'er  I  saw 
Was  grippit  in  the  clams." 

Shirrefs;  Poems,  p.  360. 

clan,  *clach-ln  (ch  guttural).  *clahjfnnhe,  s. 
[Gael.  c?a»m=offspring,  descendants;  Ir.  eland, 
c/onn=children,  a  clan.] 

1.  A  tribe  or  number  of  families,  bearing  the 
same  surname,  claiming  to  be  descended  from  the 
same  ancestor,  and  united  under  a  chieftain  repre- 
senting that  ancestor.  The  clan  system  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  existing  among  the  Arabs, 
the  Tartars,  and  tribes  similarly  situated.  The 
clan  system  was  said  to  have  sprung  up  in  Scotland 
about  1008,  while  Malcolm  II.  was  reigning,  but  it 
may  have  been  of  greater  antiquity.  In  the  Act  20 
Geo.  II.  c.  43,  passed  in  1747,  the  legal  authority  of 
the  chiefs  over  their  followers  was  abolished  as  a 
punishment  for  the  part  which  the  former  had 
taken  in  the  insurrection  which  ended  in  1745  at 
Cullodon.  While  the  clans  nourished  they  were 
divided  into  two,  the  clans  of  the  borders  and  those 
of  the  highlands. 

*2.  Any  number  of  persons  united  in  a  common 
cause. 

"They  around  the  flag 
Of  each  his  faction,  in  their  several  elans, 
Swarm  populous,  unnumbered." 

Milton:  P.L.,  ii.  901. 

*3.  A  body  or  sect  of  persons,  a  clique  (used  in 

contempt)  . 

"  Each  bumpkin  of  the  <•/«.», 
Instead  of  paying  what  he  owes, 
Will  cheat  him  if  he  can  " 

Cowper:  The  Yearly  Distress. 

fclan,  r.  t.  [CLAN,  s.]  To  join  or  band  together 
for  a  common  purpose.  (Marvel:  Rehearsal  Trans- 
prosed.) 

*Clan'-CU-lar,  a.  [Lat.  c/rmcttlart'u*.]  Clandes- 
tine, secret,  obscure. 

"Let  us  withdraw  all  supplies  from  our  lusts,  and  not 
by  any  secret  reserved  affection  give  them  cUmculttr  aids 
to  maintain  their  rebellion.  "—Decay  of  Piety. 

*clan  -CU-lar-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  clancular;  ~ly.]  In 
a  clandestine  or  secret  manner. 

"Judgments  should  not  be  administered  elancularly, 
in  dark  corners,  .  .  ."—Barrow.-  Serm.,  ii.  xx. 


clanking 


clan-des-tl  -na,  s.    [Lat.,  fern,  o 
secret,  hidden.] 

1.  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Orobanchace®. 

2.  Chem.:  A  crystalline  substance   extracted  by 
ether  from  the  flowers  of  Clandestina  rectiflora,  a 
plant  growing  in  the  lower  Pyrenees.    It  is  insol- 
uble in  water  and  dilute  acids,  but  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Clan-des  -tine,  a.  [Fr.  clandestin;  Lat.  clan- 
de«finiu=:  clandestine,  secret  j  which  Skeat  sug- 
gests is  for  clam-dies-tfnus—  hidden  from  daylight: 
clam  =  secretly.!  Secret,  hidden,  private,  under- 
hand: keptbaclc  from  public  view  or  knowledge  for 
a  bad  purpose. 

"[  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  clandestine 
and  secret  :  *'  Clandestine  expresses  more  than 
turret.  To  do  a  thing  clandestinely  is  to  elude  ob- 
servation :  to  do  a  thing  secretly  is  to  do  it  without 
the  knowledge  of  any  one:  what  is  clandestine  is 
unallowed,  which  is  not  necessarily  the  case  with 
what  is  secret.  With  the  clandestine  must  bo  a  mix- 
ture of  art  ;  with  secrecy,  caution  and  management 
are  requisite  :  a  clandestine  marriage  is  effected  by 
a  studied  plan  to  escape  notice  ;  a  secret  marriage 
is  conducted  by  the  forbearance  of  all  communica- 
tion." (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

clan-des  -tlne-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  clandestine:  •It/.'} 
In  a  clandestine  manner,  secretly,  privately,  not 
openly. 

clan-des  -tine-ness,  s.  [Eng.  d  an  destine:  -ness.  ~\ 
The  quality  of  being  clandestine  ;  secrecy,  privacy, 
concealment. 

*  Clan-des  -tin  -I-tf,  s.  [Lat.  clandestine—  clan- 
destine.] Clandestineness,  secrecy,  concealment. 

''ClandestinitijanA  disparity  do  not  void  a  mnrriape,  but 
only  make  the  proof  more  difficult."  —  Up.  Btllltngjteet. 
Miscell,  Speech,  in  1682,  p.  87. 

clang,  i>,  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  clango=to  make  a  loud 
noise;  Ur.  klangc  =  i\  clang  or  loud  noise;  klazo—to 
clash,  to  clang,  to  make  a  loud  noi^o.J 


A.  Trans.:   To  strike  together  so  as  to  cause  a 
clang  or  sharp  ringing  sound. 

"  The  fierce  Curates    .    .     .    trod  tumultuous 
Their  mystic  dance,  and  clanged  their  sounding  arms." 
Prior:  First  Hymn  ofCallimachus. 

B.  fntrans.:  To  emit  a  sharp  ringing  sound, 
claftg,  s.    [CLANG,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  sharp,  clear  ringing  noise,  as  of 
two  pieces  of  metal  struck  sharply  together. 

"  The  vale  with  loud  applauses  rnng, 
The  Ladies'  Rock  sent  back  the  C/<MI;/.'' 

Scott;  The  Lady  uf  the  Lake,  v.  24. 

2.  Music; 

(H  Timbre,  quality  of  tone. 

(2)  The  peculiar  singing  noise  or  din  produced  by 
the  clash  of  metals  or  the  blast  of  loud  wind  instru- 
ments.   (Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 
clang,  pret.  ofv.    [CLING.] 
Clang -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.    [CLANG,  r.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  A  sharp  ringing  noise,  a  clang. 
"  And  sitting  muffled  in  dark  leaves,  you  hear 

The  windy  clanging  of  the  minster  clock." 

Tennyson:  The  Gardener's  Daughter. 

Clang  -5r,   s.     [Fr.  clangeur;  Lat.  clangor  =  a 
noise.]    A  sharp  ringing  sound,  a  clang. 
"As  the  lengthened  clangors  die, 
Slowly  opes  the  iron  door  !" 

Scott:  Frederick  and  Alice. 

fclang  -5r,  v.  i.    [CLAXGOB,  s.]   To  clang. 

"At  Paris  all  steeples  tire  clangor  ing." — Carlyle:  French 
Rev.,  pt.  iii.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  4. 

tclang  -6r-pus,  a.  [Low  Lat.  clangorosus,  from 
clangor=a  noise.]  Causing  a  sharp  ringing  noise, 
clanging.  • 

"  The  clangorous  hammer  is  the  tongue, 
This  way,  that  way,  beaten  and  swung." 

Longfellow:  The  Golden  Legend,  ii. 

tclang  -5r-0us-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  clangorous;  -ly.] 
In  a  clangorous  or  clanging  manner. 

*Clang'-OUS,  a.  [Fr.  clangeujc.~]  Causing  a  clang, 
clangorous. 

"  We  do  not  observe  the  cranes,  and  birds  of  long  necks, 
have  any  musical,  but  harsh  and  clnuyoua  throats." — 
Brown, 

clang -U-l'a,  s.  [Adimin.  subst.  from  Lat.  clango 
—  to  clang,  to  resound.] 

Ornith. :  A.  genus  of  natatorial  birds,  family  Anat- 
idae.  It  contains  the  Golden-eyes.  The  most  typical 
one  of  these,  the  Common  Golden-eye,  or  Garrot,  is 
called  by  Yarrell  Fuliaula  clangula.^  C.  albeola  is 
the  Spirit  Duck  of  the  fur  regions  of  North  America. 

clank,  s.    [Dut.  klank=a  ringing  sound.] 

1.  A  sharp  ringing  sound,  as  of  two  pieces  of  metal 
struck  together. 

2.  A  sharp  blow  that  causes  a  noise. 

"Some  ramm'd  their  noddles  wi'  a  clank:" 

Ramsay:  Poems,  i.  280. 

3.  A  catch,  a  hasty  hold  taken  of  any  object, 
clank,  r.  t.  &  i.    [CLANG,  t\] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  strike  together  so  as  to  cause  a  clank  or 
sharp  ringing  noise. 

"...    officers  and  their  staffs  in  full  uniform,  clank- 
ing their  spurs     .     .     ."— H'.    H.    Russell;  Crimean    War, 
ch.  vi. 
*2.  To  give  a  sharp  stroke. 

"  He  clanked  Piercy  ower  the  head 
A  deep  wound  and  a  sair." 

Minstrelsy:  Border,  iii.  20,  A  p.  21. 

*3.  To  throw  so  as  to  cause  a  loud  noise. 

"  Loosing  a  little  Hebrew  Bible  from  his  belt  and 
fltttikitig  it  down  on  the  board  .  .  ." — Melvill:  MS,, 
p.  97. 

*4.  Reflex ively :  To  seat  one's  self  hastily,  and 
rather  noisily. 

"Lat's  clank  oursel'  ayont  the  fire." 

Tarras;  Poems,  p.  130. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  give  out  a  sharp  or  clanking  noise;  to  sound 
with  a  clank. 

*2.  To  sit  down  in  a  hurried  and  noisy  way. 
"And  forthwith  then  they  a*  down  clank." 

The  Har'gt  Rig,  st.  15. 
V  To  clank  dotm  : 

(1)  Trans.:  To  throw  down  with   a   shrill,  sharp 
noise.     (Scotch.)     (Melrill.) 

(2)  Intrans.:  To  sit  down  in  a  hurried  and  noisy 
way. 

clank'-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  rf-s.    [CLANK,  v.} 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  causing  a  clank ;  a  clank. 


fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     he"r,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
-or,     wb're,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     sbn;     mfite,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  -  kw. 


clankless 

tclank  -less,  a.  [Eng.  clank;  -U>ss.\  Without  a 
clank  ;  not  causing  a  clanking  noise. 

"  Lo,  the  spetl  now  works  around  thee, 
And  the  clank!*  **  chuiti  hat  h  bound  thee." 

liyr<'n,  Munfre<t,  i.  1. 

Clan  -nish,  a.  [Eng.  clan;  -is/i.]  United  closely 
together  as  the  members  of  a  clan  ;  of  or  pertaining 
to  a  clan  ;  according  to  the  system  or  principles  of 
clanship. 

"The  internal  organization  of  Merv  is  essentially  clan- 
nish."— Londun  Daily  AVww,  August  26,  1881. 

Clan'-nlsh-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  clannish ;  -ly.~\  In  a 
clannish  manner ;  after  the  manner  of  a  clan. 

clan  -nlsll  ness,  s.  [Eng.  clannish;  -ness.'}  The 
quality  of  being  clannish,  or  united  closely  together ; 
a  disposition  to  unite  as  members  of  a  clan. 

clan -Ship,  s.  [Eng.  clan;  -*/ii*p.]  The  system  or 
j-tate  of  clans ;  the  state  of  being  united  together  as 
a  clan.  (Pennant.) 

clan§'-  man,  s.  [Eng.  clan,  and  man.']  One  of  a 
clan  or  family.  (Edin.  Rev-) 

clap  (i),  *clappe,  *clappyn,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Icel. 
klappa=ta  pat,  to  clap  the  nands;  Sw.  klappa; 
(Jer.  &  Dut.  klappen;  Dan.  klappe;  O.  H.  Ger. 
chlafon;  M  Tf.  Ger.  klaffen=io  clap,  to  strike  to- 
gether.] 

A.  Transitive : 
I.  Literady: 

1.  To  strike,  to  hit. 

*'  Who  thrust  him  in  the  hollows  of  his  arm, 
And  clapt  him  on  the  hands  and  on  the  cheeks 
lake  one  that  loved  him."  Tennyson.-  Dora. 

2.  To  strike  quickly  and  sharply  together,  so  as  to 
cause  a  sharp  noise. 

"  And  shining  soars,  and  claps  her  wings  above." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  ii.,  1.  122. 

3.  To  strike  the  hands  together. 

(1)  In  applause,  expressive  of  admiration,  pleas- 
ure, or  approval. 

"  O  clap  your  hands,  all  ye  people  .  .  ." — Psalm  xlvii.  1. 
*(2)  In  contempt,  derision,  or  disgust, 
"All  that  pass  by  clap  their  hands  at  thee    .    .    ," — 
Lam.  ii.  15. 

*(3)  In  confirmation  of  a  bargain.    [CLAP  UP.} 
*'  To  clap  hands  and  a  bargain.'' 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  v.  2. 

4.  To  push  or  shut  with  violence. 
*(1)  Absolutely  : 

"The  angry  muse  thus  sings  thee  forth, 
And  claps  the  gate  behind  thee." 

Cotfper.-  OH  a  Mischievous  Hn'.l. 

(2)  With  the  adverb  to: 

"Hostess,  clap  to  the  doors." 

Shakeep.;  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 

5.  To  apply  one  thing  to  another  hastily  or  vio- 
lently, but  without  any  noise  necessarily  resulting 
from  tin..*  collision. 

"If  you  leave  some  space  empty  for  the  air,  then  clap 
your  hand  upon  the  mouth  of  the  vessel,  .  .  ." — Ray; 
On  the  Creation. 

6.  To  place  or  put  hastily  or  with  force. 

"Francis,  laughing,  t-fn,>t  his  hand 
On  Everard's  shoulder,  with  '  I  hold  by  him.'  " 

Tennyson:  The  Epic. 

7.  To  place,  to  fix,  to  add. 

"  Razor-makers  generally  clap  ti  small  bar  of  Venice 
steel  between  two  small  bars  of  Flemish  steel."— Moxon: 
Mechanical  Exercises. 

8.  To  press  down.    (Scotch.) 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  applaud. 

"This  hand  hath  made  him  proud  with  clapping  him." 
Shnkesp.:  Rich.  II. ,  v.  6. 

2.  To  add,  to  apply. 

"  By  having  their  minds  yet  in  their  perfect  freedom 
and  indifferency,  they  pursue  truth  the  better,  having  no 
bias  yet  clapped  on  to  mislead  them." — Lockf. 
•3.  To  utter  hastily. 

"All  that  thou  herest  thou  shalt  telle 
And  i  /Hi-/"'  it  out  as  doth  a  belle." 

Gower;  C.  A,,  ii.  282. 

B.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally: 

*1.  To  make  a  loud  noise. 

"I  clappe,  I  make  uoyse,  as  the  clapper  of  a  myll."— 
Palsgrave. 

*2.  To  knock  loudly. 

"This  sompnour  clapped  at  the  widowes  gate." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,163. 

3.  To  applaud  by  striking  the  hands  together. 
*4.  To  hft. 

"A*  would  have  clapped  i'  the  clout  at  twelve  score."— 
Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  Hi.  2. 
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T").  To  move  quickly,  to  close  with  a  noise  or 
bang. 

"Every  door  flew  open 

T'  admit  my  entrance,  and  then  clapt  behind  me, 
To  bar  my  going  back."  Dryden. 

6.  To  lie  flat  or  close. 

"  A  sheep  was  observed— to  be  affected  with  braxy.  The 
wool  was  not  clnppffl,  but  the  eye  was  languid."—  Prize 
Essays,  Highl.  Soc.  Scot.,  Hi.  420. 

7.  To  couch,  to  lie  down;  generally  applied  to  a 
hare  in  regard  to  its  form  or  seat,  and  conveying 
the  idea  of  the  purpose  of  concealment. 

8.  To  stop,  to  halt. 
II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  chatter,  to  talk  idly  and  incessantly. 

"Jnngelynp  is  whan  a  man  spekith  to  moche  beforn 
folk  and  clappith  as  a  mille."—  Chaucer:  Parsings  Ttilr. 

2.  To  move  briskly  or  nimbly;  to  enter  upon  a 
thing  with  alacrity  or  briskness. 
"  Gome,  a  song. 

Shall  we  clap  into  't  roundly,  without  saying  we  are 
hoarse."  Shakeap.:  As  You  Like,  It,  v.  3. 

IT  To  clan  hands : 


clapper 


1.  Lit.:  [(/LAP  (1),  v.,  A.  I.  3.] 
*2.  Fig. :  To  applaud  in  any  way. 


To  clap  the  head ;  To  commend  ;  rather  as  imply- 
ing the  idea  of  flattery.     (Scotch.} 
To  clap  hold  of :  To  seize  hastily  and  violently. 
To  clap  OH:  To  place  on  or  add  nastily. 

"  Clap  on  more  sails." — Shakesp,:  -tfcrry  Wires,  ii.  2. 

To  clap  to ; 

1.  Lit.;   [CLAP  (!),«.,  A.  I.  4.] 

*2.  Fig.:  To  enter  upon  or  approach  anything 
with  alacrity  and  briskness.   [CLAP  (1),  r.,  B.  II.  2.] 
*To  clap  up: 

I.  Transitive: 

1.  To  confirm  a  bargain ;  to  complete  a  treaty  or 
agreement  hastily. 

"There  is  no  way  but  to  clap  up  a  marriage  in  hugger- 
mugger."~Ft»prf.-  'Tis  Pity,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  shut  up  or  imprison  hastily. 

II.  Intraiis. :  To  enter  into  an  agreement  or 
arrangement.  (Ford.) 

Clap  (2),  r.  t.  [CLAP  (2),  s.]  To  infect  with  a 
venereal  disease,  as  with  gonorrhoea. 

Clap-doctor,  8.  One  who  professes  to  euro 
venereal  diseases ;  a  quack. 

"He  was  the  first  clap-dvctor  that  I  meet  with  in  his- 
tory, and  a  greater  man  in  hi»  age  than  our  celebrated 
Dr.  Wall."— rotter,  Ho.  260. 

clap  (l),  *clappe,  *klap,  s.  [O.  Icel.  kiapp;  O. 
H.  Ger.  kiaph;  M.  H.  Ger.  klapf;  Sw.&  Dan.  Wop.] 
[CLAP,  r.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  blow,  a  stroke. 

"He  fel  down  at  that  clap." 

Hartshorne:  Metrical  Tales,  p.  322. 

*[  Hence  the  phrases,  at  a  clap,  at  one  clap,  in  a 
c/ap=in  an  instant,  at  once. 

"Lear.  What,  fifty  of  my  followers  a(  a  clap, 
Within  a  fortnight," 

Sftakesp.:  King  Lear,  i.  4. 

2.  A  sudden  and  loud  noise,  a  crash,  a  bang. 
"Clappe  or  grete  dynne;  strepitns,  clangor." — Prompt. 

Parv. 

3.  A  crash  or  sudden  explosion  of  thunder. 

4.  Applause  shown  by  the  striking  of  the  hands 
sharply  together. 

5.  Anything  which  gives  out  a  sharp  noise.  [B.  1.] 
II,  Figuratively: 

*1.  A  sudden  misfortune  or  calamity. 
"Many  grete  mishappes,  many  hard  trauaile, 
Haf  comen  vtt  hard  clappfs,  whan  thei  gan  vs  assaile." 
Robert  O>  Brunne,  p.  175. 

*2.  Any  sudden  act  or  motion. 

"Joyne  us  to  mourn  with  wailful!  plaints  the  deadly 

wound, 
Which  fatall  clap  hath  made." 

Itryskett:  Mourning  Muse  of  The&tylis. 

3.  Chatter,  gossip,  idle  and  incessant  talk. 
"Stynt  thi  clappe."— Chaucer;  C.  T.t  3,146. 

B.  Technically: 
*1.  Machinery: 

(1)  The  clapper  of  a  mill. 

"Clappror  clakke  of  a  mylle.  Tarantara,  battUim."  — 
Prompt.  Part-. 

"The  heapet  hnpper's  ebbing  still, 
And  stilfthe  clap  plays  clatter." 

lltii-Hs.-  Address  to  the  Unco  Gufd. 

*(2)  A  flat  instrument  of  iron  resembling  a  box 
with  a  tongue  and  handle  used  for  making  procla- 
mation through  a  town  instead  of  a  drum  or  hand- 
bell. 


*I  Clap  and  ha pitcr:  The  symbols  of  investiture  ia 
the  property  of  a  mill. 

"His  sasine  is  null,  bearing:  only  the  cyrabol  of  the 
tradition  of  earth  and  stone,  whereas  a  mill  in  distinctum. 
twrinrntitm,  and  requires  delivery  of  the  c/op  and 
Il,ll,j,c,;"  —  Ff,nntninhiill,  i.  432. 

2.  Falconry:  Tho  nether  part  of  tho  beak  of  a 
hawk. 

3.  Farriery:  A  disease   in    horses,  affecting  tho 
sinews  of  the  leg. 

clap-board,  clapboard,  R. 

1.  A  piece  of  hoard,  of  which  one  edge  is  thicker 
than  the  other,  used  for  covering  the  outrides  of 
houses. 

2.  A  stave  for  a  cask. 

"  Clapboard  is  a  board  cut  in  order  to  make  disks  or 
vessels;  which  shall  contain  three  feet  and  two  inches  at 
least  in  length;  and  for  every  six  ton  of  beer  exported, 
the  same  cask,  or  as  good,  or  two  hundred  of  clapboar-ls, 
is  to  be  imported." — Jacob:  Law  Diet. 

clapboard-gage, «. 

Carp.:  A  device  used  in  putting  on  tho  weather- 
boarding  of  a  house  so  as  to  leave  a  uniform  width 
of  face  to  tho  weather.  The  gage  takes  its  sot  from 
the  lower  edge  of  the  board  last  nailed  on,  and  has 
a  stop  for  tho  lower  edge  of  tho  board  next  above. 

clap-board,  clapboard,  v.  t.  [CLAP-BOABD,  «.] 
To  line  externally  with  clap-boards. 

*clap-bread,  *clapbread,  *clapat-bread,  *- 
Oatmeal  cake  clapped  or  beaten  thin  and  hard. 

"  The  great  rack  of  clapbrfad  hung  overhead." — Mrs 
Oaekell;  Sylvia's  Lovers,  ch.  iv.  (Caries.) 

clap-dish,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  A  wooden  bowl  or  dish   formerly  carried1 
by  beggars  in  general,  and  originally  by  lepers ;  a. 
clack-dish  (q.  v.). 

2.  Fig.:  A  woman's  mouth.    (Greene.} 

IT  To  clap  a  dish  at  the  wrong  door:  To  apply  ia 
tho  wrong  quarter. 

"He daps  his  dish  at  the  wrong  man's  floor."— Ray. 

Clap-net,  Clapnet,  s.  A  kind  of  net  for  catching 
birds,  constructed  so  as  to  clap  or  fold  together 
quickly  and  closely. 

Clap-Bill,  8. 

Hydr.  Engin.:  The  sill  or  bottom  part  of  tho 
frame  on  which  lock-gates  shut;  a  miter-sill;  a 
lock-sill.  % 

clap-trap,  s.  &  a. 

1.  As  substantive: 

*1.  Lit.:  A  device  used  for  applause  or  clapping" 
in  theaters. 

2.  Fig. :  Sham  or  deceitful  language  used  to  catch 
and  please  the  ear,  and  gain  applause ;  humbug ;  a 
trap  to  catch  clapping. 

"He  indulged  them  with  an  endless  succession  of  clap- 
traps."— Brougham:  Hist.  Sketches.  (Sheridan.) 

II.  As  adjective: 

1.  Sham,  false,  deceptive,  unreal. 

2.  Courting  popularity  by  tho  use  of  clap-trap. 

"  But  then  you  are  free  from  the  temptation  to  attempt 
the  unworthy  arts  of  the  clap-trap  mob-orator." — Reore- 
ations  of  a  Country  Parson,  ch.  i. 

Clap  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  cZapoir.]  A  venereal  disease  p 
gonorrhoea. 

clap-er,  s.    [CLAPPER.] 

clapped,  pret.ofv.j  pa.par.  ora.f  [CLAP, v.] 

clap -per  (1%  *claper  U),*clapyr,  *cleper,  *. 
[Eug. clap;  -er.\ 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  Literally: 

tl.  One  who  claps  or  applauds  by  clapping. 
*2.  A  clap-dish  or  clack-dish. 

"  Coppe  and  claper  he  bare 

As  he  a  mesel  ware." — Trietrem,  iii.  $0. 
*3.  The  knocker  of  a  door. 
l.  A  clack  or  apparatus  to  frighten  birds. 

"A  clapper  clapping  in  a  garth, 
'  To  scare  the  birds  from  fruit." 

Tennyson:  Princes*,  ii.  269. 

*II.  Fig. :  A  woman's  tongue. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Mi II work:  Tho  clack  which  strikes  the  mill- 
hopper. 

"The  tonges  .  .  .  thet  byeth  ase  the  cleper  of  the- 
rnelle,  thet  he  may  him  naght  hyealde  BtiJle." — A  yen- 
bit  f,  p.  68. 

'1.  //or.;  Tho  tongue  of  a  bell. 

"  Clapyr  of  a  bell.     Hatillun." — Prompt.  Part'. 
"Thebelle  .    .    .  whiche  hath  noclapper  forto  chime."" 

Gower:  C.  A.,  ii.  13. 
;t.  Mach. :  A  clack-valve. 

4.  Brick-making:  A  piece  of  board  to  pat  bricks 
to   correct  any  warping   when  partially    dried   in 
removing  from  tho  floor  to  tho  hack. 

*5.  Eccles. :  A  wooden  rattle  used  to  summon  to 
prayers  on  tho  three  last  days  of  Holy  Week,  at 
which  time  it  was  customary  for  the  church  bells 
to  remain  silent. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     pliin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin.     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian.      -tian  -     shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble.     -die,     <&c.  =  bel,      del. 


clapper-dudgeon 

*clapper-dudgeon,  s.    A  beggar.    (Bronte.) 
*clap'-p6r  i2),*claper  (2),  «.    [O.  Fr.  clapier= 
a  heap  of  stones ;  Low  Lat.  claperius,  claperium.] 
A  rabbit  warren. 

"  Connies  there  were  also  playenge, 
That  comyn  out  of  her  clupers." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  liM. 

*Clap-per-claw,  r.  t.  [Eng.  clapper,  a  frequent, 
form  from  clap  and  cJaic.J 

1.  To  scratch,  to  fight. 

"  He  will  c(app«r-clai»  thee  tightly,  bally."—  Skakesp.: 
Merry  Wives,  ii.  3. 

"And  scratch  and  clapper-claw  and  fight." — Smart: 
Madam  and  the  Magpie. 

2.  To  abuse,  to  scold,  to  revile. 

"  Now  they  are  clapperclawing  one  another;  I'll  go  look 
«n." — Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Creastaa,  v.  4. 

clap-ping,  'clap-pfftg,  *clap'-p?nge,  pr. 
par.,  a.  &  s.  [CLAP  (1),  V.] 

A.  <fe  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  striking  quickly  and  sharply, 
so  as  to  produce  a  sharp  sudden  noise. 

"Clappynge,  or  clynkynge  of  a  belle.  Tintillacio." — 
Prompt.  Parr. 

*2.  Fig. :  Chatter,  jangling,  empty  and  incessant 
talk. 

"People    .    .    .    ay  ful  of  clappyng." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,816. 

3.  Clapping  the  prayer-books,  or  stamping  the  feet 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  Good  Friday,  is 
designed  to  signify  the  abandonment  of  our  Lord 
by  His  disciples.    This  is  done  when  twelve  of  the 
thirteen  candles  are  put  out.  The  noise  comes  from 
•within  the  choir. 

•clap -pit,  a.    [CLAP  (!),«.]    Flabby. 

'clapschall,  s.  [  Apparently  corrupted  from 
Jcnapskall=&  head-piece  (q.  v.).]  A  head-piece  of  a 
helmet. 

"Ane  clapachall  4  bonat  tharof."—  Aberd.  Keg.  (1538), 
i.  16. 

clapt,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CLAP  (1),  v.] 

"  The  corps  is  clapt  in  cloddes  of  claoe." — Kendall:  Epi- 
grammes  (1577).  (Halltwell.) 

claque  (quo  as  k),  s.  [Fr.  clague=a  smack  with 
the  hand  ...  a  body  of  persons  «hired  to  ap- 
plaud.l 

1.  A  body  of  hired  applause-makers,  openly  em- 
ployed in  France  and  sometimes  secretly  resorted 
to  in  England.    M.  Sauton,  in  1820,  established  in 
Paris  an  office  to  insure  the  success  of  dramatic 
plays.    He  was  the  first  to  organize  the  Parisian 
Claque.    The  manager  sends  an  order  to  his  office 
sometimes  for  as  many  as  500  claqueurs. 

"  The  claque  is  divided  into  several  ranks;  rieurs,  pleu- 
reurs,  chatouilletirs,  bieseurs,  and  so  forth.  These  officers 
distributed  in  several  parts  of  the  theater,  laugh,  weep, 
gossip  with  their  neighbors,  cry  encore,  Ac.,  under  the 
direction  of  a  fugle-man  whose  business  it  is  to  study  the 
work  produced,  and  after  consultation  with  the  author, 
the  performers,  and  the  stage-manager,  to  direct  and  reg- 
ulate the  reception  of  certain  portions  of  the  entertain- 
ment."— Stainer  <£•  Barrett. 

2.  The  system  of  hired  applauders. 

Claque  tools,  >.  A  number  of  small  wooden  bars 
graduated  in  size  so  as  to  sound  as  a  kind  of  har- 
monicon  when  they  are  struck  by  a  hammer. 
(Rossiter.) 

da  -quSr  (quSr  as  ker.i.  ».  [Fr.  claqueur.]  A 
person  hired  to  applaud. 

clar-a-beT-la,  s.  [Ital.]  An  organ  stop  con- 
sisting of  open  wood  pipes,  invented  by  Bishop.  It 
is  of  a  soft  and  sweet  quality  of  tone.  (Stainer  <fc 
Barrett.) 

*clarche-pipe,  «.  Some  kind  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment. 

"  Viols  and  Virginals  were  heir, — 
The  Seistar  and  the  Sumphion, 
With  Clarchr  Pipe  and  Clarion." 

Watson:  Coll.,  ii.  6. 

•clare,  a.  &  adv.    [CLEAR.] 

"  May  he  reducit,  and  alterit  clare  agane; 
Ane  mysbeleue  thou  fosteris  al  in  vane." 

Duug.:  Tirgil,  841,  4. 

Clare  constat,  s.  [Lat.  ctere=plainly,  clearly, 
and  constat— it  is  evident  or  established.] 

Scotch  Late:  A  deed  executed  by  a  subject  supe- 
rior for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  title  of  his 
vassal's   heir   to  the  lands  held  by  the  deceased 
vassal.    (Ogilvie.) 
clare-obscure,  s.    [CHIABOSCCBO.] 

"  As  masters  in  the  clare-obscure 
With  various  light  your  eyes  allure, 
A  flaming  yellow  here  they  spread, 
Draw  off  in  blue,  or  charge  in  red; 
Yet  from  these  colors,  oddly  mix'd, 
Your  sight  upon  the  whole  is  fix'd."     Prior. 

clare-meth-en,  clar-math-an,  s.  [Scotch,  &c., 
c!are=clear,  and  mei7A  =  a  mark.]  According  to  the 
law  of  claremetlten,  any  person  who  claims  stolen 
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cattlo  or  goods  is  required  to  appear  at  certain 
places  particularly  appointed  for  this  purpose,  and 
prove  his  right  to  the  same. 

clar  -ence,  s.  [Probably  from  some  Duke  of 
Clarence,  that  title  haying  been  occasionally  borne 
by  members  of  the  British  Royal  family  from  the 
fourteenth  century  onward.  Clarence  is  =  Lat. 
Clarensis.  adj.  from  the  original  Eng.  title  Earl  of 
Clare.] 

Vehicles:  A  four-wheeled  carriage  with  a  single 
seat  inside  and  a  driver's  seat. 

clar -en-9eux,  clar -eu-cl-eux  (x  silent),  s. 
[Named  after  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  whose  herald 
was  appointed  to  this  office  by  his  brother, 
Henry  VJ 

Her.:  The  title  of  the  second  king-at-arms.  rank- 
ing next  to  Garter  king-at-arms.  His  duties  com- 
prise the  arrangement  and  marshaling  of  the 
funerals  of  all  baronets,  knights,  and  esquires  south 
of  the  river  Trent.  He  was  formerly  called  Surroy 
(southern  king)  as  opposed  to  Norroy,  the  north- 
ern king-at-arms. 

"  All  the  fantastic  pomp  of  heraldry  was  there,  Claren- 
•  •>>  '<x  and  Norroy,  Portcullis  and  Rouge  Dragon,  the 
trumpets,  the  banners,  the  grotesque  coats  embroidered 
with  lions  and  lilies." — Macaulay.-  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

Clare,  8.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 
Church  History: 

1.  Sing. :  A  nun  belonging  to    the   order   of  St. 
Clare  [JQ. 

2.  PI. :  A  sisterhood  founded  by  St.  Clare  and  St. 
Francis  d'Assissi  in  Italy  about  1212.    Pope  Urban, 
in  the  same  century,  modified  their  original  title, 
on   which   account    they  were   sometimes  called 
Urbanists.     They    were    sometimes    called   Poor 
Clares.    Blanch,  queen  of  Navarre,  wife  of  the  Earl 
of  Lancaster,  brought  them  to  England  about  1293. 
After  this  they  acquired  the  additional  name  of 
M inore&sesi  as  the  house  without  Aldgate  in  which 
they  were  settled  that  of  the  Afinories. 

Clar'-et;  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  clairet,  from  clair;  Lat. 
c Zarus=clear ;  Ital.  claretto.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.:  A  name  originally  given  to  wines  of  a 
light-red  color,  but  now  applied  in  England  to  the 
red  wines  imported  from  ivrance,  chiefly  from  Bor- 
deaux.   These  wines  vary  in  composition  according 
to  the  locality,  season,  and  age,  t>ut  the  produce  of 
each   vineyard  usually  retains   its  own   peculiar 
characteristics.    The  most  esteemed  are  those  pro- 
duced at  the  vineyards  of  Lafitte,  Latonr,  Chateau 
Margaux,  and  others.  Many  of  the  clarets  formerly 
sold  in  this  country  were  nothing  more  than  the  vin 
ordinaire  used  by  the  French  peasants  and  working 
classesi  but  since  the  development  of  the  California 
grape  industry,  as  good  domestic  claret  can  be 
obtained  in  tnis  country  as  anywhere.    A  genuine 
claret  should  contain  from  16  to  20  per  cent,  of 
proof-spirit.    Fictitious  clarets  were  sometimes  pre- 
pared by  mixing  a  rough  cider  with  a  cheap  French 
wine,  and  coloring  witn  cochineal,  logwood,  elder- 
berry* hollyhock,  indigo,  litmus,  red  cabbage,  beet- 
root, or  ros-aniline.  To  detect  these  coloring  matters 
a  red  wine  has  been  artificially  prepared.    Make  a 
jelly  by  dissolving  five  grammes  of  gelatine  in  100 
cubic  centimeters  of  warm  water,  and  pour  it  into 
a  square  flat  mold.    From  this  cake  of  jelly  cubes 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  square  are  cut  with 
a  sharp  wet  knife,  and  are  immersed  in  the  wine ; 
they  are  taken  out  after  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours,  washed  slightly,  and  sections  cut  in  order  to 
see  how  far  the  coloring  matter  has  penetrated.  If 
the  wine  is  pure,  the  color  will  be  confined  to  the 
edges  of  the  slice,  or  will  not  have  penetrated  more 
than  one-eighth  of  an  inch.    The  coloring  matters 
mentioned  above  permeate  rapidly,  and  color  the 
jelly.    For  other   adulterations  of  wine,  &c.,  see 
myth's  Manual  of  Practical  Chemistry. 

"...  hangings  on  the  walls,  and  claret  in  the  cel- 
lars."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Fig.:  Blood.    (Slang.) 

"  If  you  spill  one  drop  of  his  claret." 
Barham:  Ingoldsby  Legends,-  Merchant  of  Venice. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  the  color  of  claret  wine. 
Claret-cup,  s.    A   beverage   composed   of    iced 

claret,  brandy  and  slices  of  lemon,  borage,  &c. 

Claret-jug,  R.  A  fancy  silver  or  glass  decanter 
for  holding  claret. 

Clar  -I-bel,  s.  [Lat.  c!aru*=clear,  and  bellus= 
fine.]  [CLARABELLA.]  A  word  occurring  in  the  fol- 
lowing compound. 

clarlbel-flute,  s.  An  organ  stop  of  similar  con- 
struction to  the  clarabclla,  but  generally  of  4-ft. 
pitch.  (Stainer  <fc  Barrett.) 

Clar'-I-Cllord,s.  [Fr.claricorde,  from  Lat.  clarus 
=clear,  and  chorda=&  chord.]  A  stringed  instru- 
ment of  mediaeval  times,  by  some  writers  supposed 
to  bo  identical  with  the  clavichord,  the  precursor 
of  the  spinet,  harpsichord  and  pianoforte.  (Stuiner 
dt  Barrett.) 
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*clar-i-fac  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  clarus= clear,  and 
facio=to  make.]  The  same  as  Clarification  (q.  v.). 

Clar-I-f  I-ca  -tion,  8.  [Fr.  clarification ;  Lat. 
clarifications,  making  clear  or  bright :  clarus— 
clear,  bright ;  facio=to  make.]  The  act  or  process 
of  making  any  liquor  clear  and  bright  by  freeing  it 
from  visible  impurities  by  chemical  or  otper  means. 
It  differs  from  purification  in  that  a  liquid,  though 
bright  and  clear  to  the  sight,  may  still  contain  a 
large  amount  of  impure  and  injurious  substances. 
The  claritiers  most  frequently  employed  are  albu- 
men, gelatine,  acids,  salts,  blood,  lime,  plaster-of- 
Paris,  alum,  heat,  or  alcohol. 

"...  to  know  the  means  of  accelerating  clarification, 
we  must  know  the  causes  of  clarification." — Bacon. 

Clar  -I-fled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CLARIFY.] 
Clar  -I-fi-e"r.  s.    [Eng.  c larify ;  -€r.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  clarifies  or 
makes  bright  and  clear. 

2.  Sugar  Manufacture :  A  vessel  in  which  the  pro- 
cess of  clarification  is  carried  on  in  sugar-works, 
&c.    [CLARIFICATION.] 

"  The  juice  flows  from  the  mill  through  a  wooden  gut- 
ter lined  with  lead,  and  being  conducted  into  the  sugar- 
house,  is  received  in  a  set  of  large  pans  or  caldrons  called 
clarifiers.  On  estates  which  malce,  on  an  average,  during 
crop  time,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  hogsheads  of  sugar  a 
week,  three  clarijlers  of  from  300  to  400  gallons  capacity 
each  are  sufficient.  .  .  .  Each  clarifier  is  hung  over  a 
separate  fire,  the  flue  being  furnished  with  a  damper  for 
checking  the  combustion  or  extinguishing  it  altogether." 
— Ure:  Diet,  of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Mines;  Sugar. 

clar  -I-fy,  *clar-e-fye,  *clar-i-fie,  clar-y-fye, 
*clar-y-fy,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  F.  clarifier;  Sp.  &  Port. 
clarificar;  Ital.  chiarificare,  from  Lat.  clarifico 
=to  make  clear  or  bright,  to  glorify,  to  ennoble: 
cianw=bright,  clear,  noble;  facio  (pass.  fio)  =  to 
make.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally : 

1.  To  make  a  liquid  clear  and  bright  by  freeing  it 
from  visible  impurities ;  to  defecate. 

"...  after  the  extract  has  been  strained,  boiled,  and 
clarified,  the  treacle  is  separated  from  the  sugar  .  .  ." 
— Ure:  Diet,  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines. 

*2.  To  purify,  free  from  ill  vapors. 
*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  make  bright,  to  illumine,  to  free  from  dark- 
ness or  obscurity. 

"  Of  his  mercye  to  clarefu?,  the  lihte 
Ohace  away  our  cloudy  ignoraunce." 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  139. 

2.  To  glorify,  to  make  glorious  or  renowned. 

*'  Fadir,  clarifie  tin  mime." — Wycliffe;  St.  John,  xii.  23, 

3.  To  make  clear  or  intelligible,  to  declare  clearly. 
"  A  word  to  you  I  wold  claryfy."—Toteneley  Myst.,  p.  67. 

4.  To  enlighten. 

"  It  claryfyeth  the  herte,  and  charyte  makys  cowthe." — 
Coventry  Myst.,  p.  103. 

5.  To  adorn,  to  ornament,  to  deck  out* 

"  To  clarifien  his  hous." — Wycliffe:  Esdras,  viii.  28. 
*B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  bright  or  clear,  as  a  liquid  under 
clarification 

"  Whosoever  hath  his  mind  fraught  with  many  thoughts, 
his  wits  and  understanding  do  clarify  and  break  up  in  the 
discoursing  with  another,  .  .  ." — Bacon:  Essays. 

2.  To  clear  up,  to  grow  clear  or  bright. 
clar'-I-fy-IAg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CLARIFT,  v.] 
A.  A  B.  Aspr.par.  <&  partic.  adj.:  (See  the  verb.) 
C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  freeing  from 

visible  impurities ;  defecation ;  clarification. 

*clar  -I-gate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  clarigo,  from  clarus.'] 
To  proclaim  war  against  an  enemy  with  certain 
religious  ceremonies.  (Holland.) 

*clar  -Ine,  s.  [Fr.  clarine;  Sp.  clarin;  Ital. 
chiarina,  from  Lat.  clarus= clear.]  A  trumpet,  a 
clarion. 

"Clarine,  trumpeth.     Lifvus,  sistrum."— Prompt.  Parv. 

Clar-1-net,  clar-I-6n-St ,  s.  [Fr.  clarinette; 
Ital.  clarinetto,  a  dimin.  of  clarion  (q.  v.).] 

Music :  A  musical  instrument  akin  to  the  clarion. 
It  was  modified  from  the  ancient  shawm,  its  first 
maker  being  John  Christopher  Denner,  of  Leipsic, 
who  produced  it  after  A.  D.  1690.  It  has  since  been 
much  improved.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  mouth- 


Clarinet. 

piece  furnished  with  a  single  beating  reed,  a  cylin- 
drical tube  ending  in  a  bell,  and  provided  with 
eighteen  openings  in  the  side,  half  of  which  are 
closed  by  the  fingers  and  half  by  the  keys.  (Stainer 
<&  Barrett,  also  Grove.) 


ate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mote,     cfib,     cttre,    unite,     cQr,     rflle,     fill;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


clarino 

clar-i-no, ».  [Itai.] 

1.  A  clarion. 

2.  An  organ-stop,  consisting  of  reed  pipes  of  four 
feet  pitch. 

clar  -I  6n,  *clar-i-oun,  *clar-y-oun,  'clar- 
y-one, s.&a,  [O.  Fr.  clarion,  claroit;  Fr.  cltiiro/i. 
from  Low  Lat.  clario~a  clarion,  from  ciarus  — 
clear.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Music :  A  kind  of  trumpet,  the  sonnd  of  which 
is  very  loud  and  clear,  the  tube  being  narrower  than 
in  the  common  trumpet. 

"Claryn  wythe  a  claryone.    Clango." — Prompt.  Pan-. 

2.  Her. :  A  bearing,  so  called  from  a  supposed 
resemblance  to  the  old-fashioned  clarion. 

B.  As  adj.:  In  the  manner  of  a  clarion;  loud, 
shrill,  clear. 

"  Fame,  with  clarion  blast  ami  wings  unfurled." 

Scott:  The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  ver.  02. 

•clar  -I-6n-er,  'clar  -I-6n-ere,  *clar-en-ere,  s. 
£Eng.  clarion;  -«r.]  One  who  performs  on  a  clarion ; 
a  trumpeter. 

"Claryowre,  or  clarenerc  (clarionere,  K.  H.  P.).  Litictn, 
btllicrepa." — Prompt.  Parr. 

clar-I-6n-et' ,  s.    [CLAEIXET.] 
•clar  -I-6n-f  nge,  s.    [As  if  part,  from  Eng.  v.  i. 
to  clarion.]    The  act  of  mowing  or  sounding  on  a 
clarion;  trumpeting. 

"  In  fight  and  blodeshedynges, 
Yn  used  gladly  clarionytiges" 

Chaucer:  Hous  of  Fame,  iii.  152. 

*clar-Is'-6n-ous,  a.  [Lat.  clarisonus  =  clear, 
sounding:  ctorit»=clear;  so;io=to  sound.]  Having 
a  clear  sound.  (Ash.) 

clar  -ite,  s.  [From  the  proper  name  CZar(a),  and 
suff.  -ite  (Mm.)  (q.  T.).J 

Alin. :  A.  dimorphous  modification  of  enargito 
found  in  a  bed  of  heavy  spar  in  the  Clara  mine,  near 
Schapback,  in  the  Baden  Black  Forest.  It  is  of  a 
dark,  lead-gray  color.  Hardness.  3'5.  Specific  grav- 
ity, 4'46.  Its  composition  is  3Cn>S. As  >S5.  (Watt*: 
Diet.  Chem.,  3d  Supt.,  pt.  i.,  p.  519.) 

*clar'-I-tftde,  s.  [Lat.  claritudo,  from  clarus  — 
clear,  bright.]  A  brightness  or  clearness. 

"  Amongst  those  claritudea  which  gild  the  skies." 

Beaumont:  Psyche,  vii.  57. 

»clar  -I-tf,  'clar-s-tee,  *clar-i-te,  *clar  te, 
*Cler-te,  *cleer-te,  s.  [Fr.  clartt;  Lat.  claritas, 
from  c?arus=clear,  bright.] 

1.  Brightness,  clearness,  or  splendor,  brilliancy. 

"  A  light  by  abundant  clarity  invisible,  an  understand- 
ing which  itself  can  only  comprehend."  — Sir  Walter 
Baleiah. 

2.  Clearness,  plainness. 

3.  Glory. 

"  Y  wol  that  thei  be  there  that  y  am  that  thei  see  my 
elarite.  which  thou  hast  youun  me."  —  W'vclifft:  Select 
Works,  i.  405. 

Clark,  v.  f.    [C'LEBK,  «.]    To  work  at  as  a  clerk,  to 
write ;  to  hand  over  to  a  clerk  to  write  down. 
"  Or  strutted  in  a  bank  and  <-t-irt.it 
My  cash  account." 

Burns:  The  Vision. 

*clar-re,  *clar-ry,  s.  Wine  mixed  with  honey 
and  spices.  [CLABET.] 

"  He  takith  a  sop  in  fyn  clarre." — Rotnaunt  of  the  Rote, 
9,717. 

clar-shech, ».   [CLARESCHAW.] 

"And  berries  from  the  wood  provide, 
And  play  my  clarshech  by  thy  side." 

Campbell:  (f  Connor's  Child,  viii. 

dart,  s.  [From  dart,  v.  (q.  v.)]  Tenacious, 
sticky  dirt,  mire ;  anything  that  defiles.  (Often  in 
pi.  darts.) 

clart,  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Maun  compares 
Arm.  A:alar=dirt;  kalara  =  to  dirt.]  To  daub  or 
bespatter  with  mud,  dirt,  &c. 

"Three  essences  darted  upon  some  fourth  essence,  or 
glowed  together  one  to  another." — Annotations  upon  Bp. 
Rust's  Disc,  of  Truth  (1683),  p.  237. 

clar  -ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CLART,  v.] 
Clar'-tf,  a.    [Eng.  clart;  -y.] 

1.  Muddy,  as  of  a  road  or  field,  making  one  dirty. 
(Scotch  and  North  of  England.) 

2.  Dirty,  daubed,  or  bespattered  with  dirt   muddy, 
filthy. 

"  Thay  maun  be  buskit  up  lyk  brydis; 
Thair  heidis  heisit  with  sic-kin  soillis; 
With  clarty  silk  about  thair  talllis." 

Maitland;  Poems,  p.  185. 

*clar-f,  *Clar-^n,  r.  i.  [Lat.  darus  =  clear, 
bright,  shrill.]  To  make  a  clear,  shrill  noi>c. 

"  Claryn  wythe  a  claryone.     Clango." — Prompt.  Parv, 
"The   crane   that   goeth    before — if    aught   be    to   be 
avoyded,  gives  warning  thereof  by  darning."— A.  Gold- 
ing;  Tr.  ofSolinus  (1587),  ch.  xiv. 
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Clar-y1,  8.  [Fr.  sclarfe;  Ital.  schiarea;  Port. 
esclarea:  Low  Lat.  sclarea^sclaregia.\ 

Hot. :  The  name  given  to  certain  menthaceous 
plants  of  the  genus  Salvia.  Salvia  Sclarea  is  tho 
Common  Clary.  It  is  a  native  of  Italy,  Syria, 
Bithynia,  &c.,  and  is  cultivated  in  gardens  in  this 
country.  S.  pratensis  is  the  Meadow  Clary,  and  S. 
Verbenaca,  the  Wild  Clary,  or  Vervain  Clary. 

"Plants  that  have  circled  leaves  do  nil  abound  with 
moisture.  The  weakest  kind  of  curling  is  roughness,  as 
in  clary  and  burr."— Bacon.-  Natural  History 

Clary-water,  «.  A  cordial  preparation  com- 
pounded of  brandy,  sugar,  clary-flowers,  and  cinna- 
mon, with  a  little  ambergris.  It  is  used  in  cases  of 
weak  digestion. 

Clash,  v,  i.  &  t.  [An  imitative  word,  a  variant  of 
clack  (q.  v.)  (Skeat) ;  Crer.  klatsclten,  klitschen; 
Dut.  kletsen;  Dan.  MatsJse,  kladske;  Pol.  klaskdc.] 

A.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally : 

I.  To  make  a  loud  noise  by  striking  against  some- 
thing. 

f2.  To  conic  into  collision  with  another  body. 
"  Those  few  that  should  happen  to  clash,  might  rebound 
after  the  collision."— Bentley. 

f3-  To  make  a  loud  clashing  noise. 

"  Seize  the  loud,  vociferous  bells,  and 
Clashing,  clanging,  to  the  pavement 
Hurl  them  from  their  windy  tower!" 

Longfellow:  Gold.  Leg.;  Prologue. 

4.  To  throw  dirt.    (Scotch.) 

1[  To  clash  up:  To  cause  one  object  to  stick  to 
another  by  means  of  mortar  or  anything  similar. 
It  generally  implies  the  idea  of  projection  on  the 
part  of  the  object  adhering.  (Scotch.)  (Jamieson.) 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  act  in  opposition  or  in  a  contrary  direction ; 
to  interfere,  to  come  into  collision  (generally  fol- 
lowed by  the  prep.  with). 

"The  multiplicity  of  the  laws  hindered  their  execu- 
tion; rival  courts  clashed;  .  .  ." — C.  H.  Pearson:  The 
Early  and  Middle  Ages  of  England,  ch.  xxxiii. 

2.  To  chatter,  to  gossip,  to  tell  tales.    (Scotch.) 

"  I  will  not  stay  to  cla*li  and  quibble, 
About  your  nignayes,  I'll  not  nibble. 

Cleland;  Poems,  p.  98. 

U  The  prep,  with  is  frequently  added. 
"  But  laigh  my  qualities  I  bring, 
To  stand  up  clashing  irifft  a  thing, 
A  creeping  thing,  the  like  of  thee." 

Ramsay:  Poems,  ii.  4?7. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  anything  to  give  out  a  loud 
noise  by  striking  it  violently  against  another. 

"  High  o'er  the  chief  they  clashed  their  arms  in  air, 
And,  leaning  from  the  clouds,  expect  the  war." 

Pope.-  Homer;  Iliad  xi.  59. 

clash  (l),s.   [CLASH,  t?.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  A  loud  noise  caused  by  the  violent  collision  of 
two  bodies. 

"The  clash  of  arms  and  voice  of  men  we  hear." 

Denham:  Destruction  of  Troy,  289. 

2.  A  quantity   of   any   soft  or  moist  substance 
thrown  at  an  object. 

"Poor  old  Mr.  Kilfuddy — got  such  a  clash  of  glar  on 
the  side  of  his  face,  that  his  eye  was  almost  extin- 
guished."— A  tut nls  of  the  Parish,  p.  12. 

3.  A  dash,  the  act  of  throwing  a  soft  or  moist 
body. 

4.  A  blow. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Opposition  or  contradiction  as  between  diverg- 
ing or  opposite  views  or  different  interests. 

"In  the  very  next  line  he  reconciles  the  fathers  and 
scripture,  and  shews  there  is  no  clash  betwixt  them." — 
Atterbury. 

2.  Idle  stories,  gossip,  evil  speaking. 

"There's  nae  doubt  o'  that,  though  there  are  many  idle 
clashes  about  the  way  and  manner." — Soott:  HHIJ  Manner- 
ing,  ch.  x  ii. 

*3,  A  blow  or  punishment. 

Clash  (2),  dais  eh,  *.  [Gael.  claisich=&  furrow, 
a  trench.]  A  cavity  of  considerable  extent  in  tho 
acclivity  of  a  hill. 

Clash '-€r,  s.    [Eng.  clash  (I) ;  -er.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  causes  a  clash  or  loud  noise. 

2.  Fig. :  A  tale-bearer,  a  gossip,  a  tattler. 
clash'~Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CLASH,  t\] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.par.  depart icip.  adj.:  (In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  or  the  verb.) 

"This  experiment  will  enable  you  to  figure  to  your 
mind  a  pair  of  clashing  atoms."— Tyndall;  Fr<i<j.  o/.-y-jViicr 
(3d  ed.),  iv.  8t 

C.  As  substantive: 
I.  Literally: 

I.  The  act  of  striking  anything  with  violence 
against  another,  so  as  to  cause  a  loud  noise. 


clasping 

2.  A  loud  noise  caused  by  the  striking  of  one  body 
against  another;  a  cla-h. 

*II.  Fig.:  Contention,  dispute,  contradiction. 

"Good  Lord!  what  fiery  clashings  we  have  had  lately  for 
a  cap  and  a  surplice!"— ifowe//.-  Lett.  iv.  29. 

clash  -Ing-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  clashing;  -ly.]  In  a 
manner  such  as  to  cause  a  clashing. 

clasp,  *claspe,  *clesp,  s.  &  a.    [CLASP,  r.] 

A.  As  substantive : 
I.  Literally: 

I.  A  flattened  catch  or  hook   used    for  holding 
together   the   ends   or  parts   of   anything,  a.-  tlio 
covers  of  a  book,  the  edges  of  a  cloak,  &c. 

"...  and,  shutting  the  clasps  with  the  utmost  com- 
posure, left  us  quite  astonished  .  .  ." — Goldsmith: 
Vicar  of  Wakefleld,  ch.  xv. 

*2.  A  grappling-iron,  a  grapnel. 

"Claspe  or  grapelynge  yron,  to  close  shippes  togyther. 
Harpa,  Harpex."—Huloet. 

3.  Spinning:  A  device  consisting  of  two  horizontal 
beams,  the  upper  one  pressed  upon  the  lower,  or 
lifted  for  drawing  out  the  thread  of  cotton  or  wool. 

II.  Fig. :  A  close  embrace,  a  hug,  a  grasp. 

"  To  the  gross  clasps  of  a  lascivious  Moor." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  L 

B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compounds.) 
clasp-hook,  s. 

1.  A  pair  of  hooks  moving  upon  the  same  pivots, 
and  forming  mousings  for  each  other. 

2.  A  pair  of  tongs  tne  jaws  of  which  overlap  each 
other. 

Clasp-knife,  s.  A  large  pocket-knife,  the  blade 
of  which  shuts  into  the  hollow  portion  of  the 
handle. 

clasp-lock,  s.  A  lock  which  fastens  with  a  clasp 
or  spring. 

Clasp-nail,  #.  A  square-bodied  sharp-wrought 
nail,  the  head  of  which  has  two  pointed  spurs 
intended  to  sink  into  the  wood. 

clasp,  *claspen,  *clapsen,  v.  t.  &  i.  [An  ex- 
tension of  clap,  clip,  or  cfup=to  embrace.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit.:  To  fasten  or  shut,   as  with  a  clasp  or 
buckle. 

"  I  claspe  or  grapyll  fast  togyther." — Palsgrave. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  inclose,  to  embrace  or  grasp. 
"  They  clasped  his  neck,  they  kissed  his  cheeks." 

Longfellow:  The  Slave's  Dream, 

*2.  To  span,  to  inclose  between  the  extended  arms 
or  hands. 

"  Occasion  turneth  the  handle  of  the  bottle  first  to  be 
received;  and  after  the  belly,  which  is  hard  to  ctasp."— 
Boron. 

tB.  Intrans.:  To  cling. 

"  Direct 
The  clasping  ivy  where  to  climb." 

Milton:  P.  I*,  li.  216. 

IT  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to  clasp,  to 
hug,  and  to  embrace:  "All  these  terms  are  em- 
ployed to  express  the  act  of  inclosing  another  in 
one  s  arms :  clasp  marks  the  action  wnen  it  is  per- 
formed with  the  warmth  of  true  affection ;  hug  is  a 
ludicrous  sort  of  clasping,  which  is  the  consequence 
of  ignorance  or  extravagant  feeling;  embrace  is 
simply  a  mode  of  ordinary  salutation.  ...  In 
the  continental  parts  of  Europe,  embracing  between 
males  as  well  as  females  is  universal  on  meeting 
after  a.long  absence,  or  taking  leave  for  a  length  of 
time."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

clasped,  pa.  par.  or  a.   [CLASP,  r.] 

clasp '-5r,  s.    [Eng.  clasp;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  clasps  or 
embraces  anything. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  The  tendril  of  a  creeping  plant,  by  which 
it  clings  to  other  things  and  supports  itself. 

"  The  tendrils  or  claspers  of  plants." — Ray. 

2.  Ichthy.,  &c.:  A  long  arm  with  which  various 
kinds  of  fishes,  &c.,  seize  on  and  hold  their  prey,  &c. 

"  The  males  of  Plagiostomous  fishes  (sharks,  rays)  and 
of  Ohimceroid  fishes  are  provided  with  claspers  which 
serve  to  retain  the  female." — Darwin:  Descent  of  Man 
(1871),  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xiL,  vol.  ii.,  p.  L 

Clasp'-Sred,  a.    [Eng.  clasper;  -ed.]    Furnished 

or  provided  with  tendrils. 
Clasp  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &,  s.    [CLASP,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  At  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  fastening  with  a  clasp; 
the  act  of  embracing ;  an  embrace. 

"  Your  untimely  clampings  with  your  child." 

Shakesp..-  Pericles,  i.  1. 


boll,    b6~y;     pout,    J6"wl;    cat.    c.ell,     chorus,     $hin,    bench;     go,    fcem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  ~  f. 
-cian.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlont      -ffion  =  zhun.     -tious.     -cious,     -sions  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     deL 


clasping-root 


clasping-root,  s. 

Hot. :  A  secondary  root  springing  laterally  from 
the  stem  or  from  the  primary  root.    Example,  Ivy. 
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classed   into    different    bodies  according  1<>    some 


classify 


class -Ic-al-lyS  «ij>'.    [Eng.  classical;  -i«/.] 
*1.  According  to  classes,  by  way  of  classes. 
"  If  they  were  not  ciassicallit  arranged." — Ker. 


the- 
The- 


A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 


.    ...u-~     .- f H -   4 ~". |       .   •  *•   /*  Ultt^nluell  Itllulll,  UAfJn-^>n.ul.  Vf  .-M  ,t  J<  . 

that  is  capable  of  distinguishing  things  by  their       2.  An  affectation  of  or  preference  for  classical! 
generic  and   specific   differences;   not   separating    authors  or  idioms. 


ng 
stances. 

"Segrais  has  distinguished  the  readers  of  poetry, 
according  to  their  capacity  of  judging,  into  three 
classes."  —  Dryden, 

2.  A  number   of    persons    temporarily    classed 
together  for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  or  as  the 
result  of  examination.    [("LASS-MAN.] 

3.  A  variety  ;  a  kind  or  description. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Roman  Archceol.  :  Any  one  of  six  divisions  of 
the  people  made  by  Tullius  Servius,  about  B.C.  573. 

2.  Eccles.:  The  same  as  CLASSIS  (q.  v.). 

3.  Math.  Geom.  :  The  class  of  a  curve  is  the  num- 
ber of  tangents  which  can  be  drawn  to  it  from  any 
point.    Thus,  if  five  tangents  can  be  drawn  to  the 
curve,  it  is  said  to  be  of  the  fifth  class. 

4.  ZoOl.  &  But.  :  See  CLASSIFICATION. 

If  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  class,  order, 
rank,  and  deyree:  "Class  is  more  general  than 
order;  degree  is  more  specific  than  rank.  Class  and 
order  are  said  of  the  persons  who  are  distinguished  ; 
rank  and  degree  of  the  distinction  itself;  men 


according  to  their  size  or  price ;  they  are  ranged  in 
a  counter  for  convenience."    (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 


bk.  v.,  eh.  i. 
class  -I-cIst,  i 


[Eng.  classic;  -ist  ]    One  skilled 

Classed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CLASS,  v.]  or  learned  in  the  classics.    (Hallam.) 

tclass '-I-ble,^  a.     [Eng.  class;  -able.^   Capable       class'-I-fi-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  classi.fi/ !  -able.]  Capa- 
ble  of   being  classed   or   arranged   according   to 


of  being  classed  or  assigned  to  a  certain  group  or 


division.    (Eclect.  Rev.) 


classes. 


ClaSS'-IC,  a.  &  8.     [Fr,  classique;  Ital.  classico;        "These  changes  are  classifiable  as  the  original  sensa- 
at.  cfosstcus=belonging  to  a  classis  or  division  of    tions  are." — J.  s.  Mill:  System  of  Loyic,  i.  295. 


Lat 


Class-If -Ic,  a.    [Lat.  classis=&  class,  and  facio- 


The  Roman  citizens  were  divided  into  severa 


A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Of  or  belonging  to  the  first  class  or   rauk, 
standard ;  superior  in  authority  or  dignity. 

"Give,  as  thy  last  memorial  to  the  age, 
One  classic  drama,  and  reform  the  stage." 

Byron:  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

(2)  Of  or  belonging  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and 


classify  (q.  v.).J 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  bringing  into   or   ar- 
ranging in  classes  or  orders. 

"In  the  classification  of  the  citizens,  the  great  legis- 
lators of  antiquity  made  the  greatest  display  of  their 
powers." — Burke. 

2.  Nat.  Science:   Animals,  plants  and   minerals 
are  carefully  classified  by  naturalists.    Though  the 
use  of  the  term  classification  may  seem  to  impljr 
that  these  are  placed  in  classes  only,  yet  these  are 


classes,' me  laooringctoss,  me  CHWHI  01  uioiuutuii:!,  11.  ucctes.:   ur  or  pertaining  u                                   = _ 

mechanics,  &c.    Order  has  a  more  particular  signif-  rules  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Classes    (Classes),    Ordines   (Orders),  Genera  and 

ication;  it  is  founded  upon  some  positive   civil  B     4n  *ulixfnntire  •  Species,  what  are  now  called  varieties  being  occa- 

Tivilege  or  distinction ;   the  general   orders   are  ~  ' °                      '    .  sionally  discriminated.    His  categories,  larger  or 

Uivided    into   higher,    lower,    or    middle.    .    .    .  1.  (Generally  vsed  in  the  pi.)  breek  ami  Liarm    smaller,  were  consequently   seven :  Empire,  King- 

[Though  we  say  the  lower  orders  or  classes,  yet  the  literature  or  authors.  dom,  Class,  Order,  Genus,  Species,  Variety.    Tho 

I-                                       ..         "                                                 lil lJ*J-\  ~      ..i *>        *      ».,...  4- T,     f,t     -mn.Inwn       t-i-mtia  nF       a  f  b-  ii  tvm  1  ncl  rrnt  \                                                i.             .          '      "X,       .             ^  .                                                                  . 


I 


.^ _„ rf .. —  _  _-    ,_  ,™  — r •  .  -         .  iii     o.om,   i^iass,   *_Tuer,   vjenus,  species,    variety.     JLXIO 

expression  the  upper  classes  and  the  middle  classes       2.  A  writer  of  modern   times   of    acknowledged    expression  fempjro  of  Nature  is  now  rarely  used, 
is  the  common  one,  and  the  term  orders  is  rarely    excellence  and  authority.  though  it  is  tacitly  assumed.    Subordinate  to  it  is 


wno  are  aoove  or  oe.iow  mm.    ueyi  KK,  naw  /  (**nv.  »o 
applicable  to  the  individual ;  butonly  in  particular 


»»,     UUCLJ    kjuo^ico,     ami    iiiiaiij     »aiiuuj     u*     tjnuf- 

ies,  and  if  need  be   Races  and  Sub-varieties. 


deyree."    (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compounds.) 

class-fellow,  s.  One  who  is  for  the  time  a  mem 
bor  of  the  same  class  or  group  united  for  purposes 
of  instruction. 

Class 

sity     E.-n , ^ 

examiners  in  an  honor  class,  as  opposed  to  pass 
men,  who  are  not  classified  at  all. 

class-mate,  s.  A  class-fellow. 

"He  was  always  among  the  leaders  of  his  class-mates." 
— Trans.  Amer.  Phtlos.  Roc.,  1878,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  188. 
Class,  v.  <.  &  i.    [CLASS,  s.    In  Fr.  dosser.} 
A.  Transitive : 


•.; _,_;!'„                                                                           1.  Utor  pertaining  to  a  r.mssis  or  division  pi  a  ytuirouuiu 

i  n  i    j  TT  •  people  or  things ;  classificatory.  TJ  For  the  difference  Tjetween  nal 

.ass-man,  s.    \  term  in  use  at  Oxford  Univer-  *g   Of  or  pertaining  to  the  literature  of  the  ancient  ficial  systems  of  classification,  see 

,    England,    for   one  who   is    placed    by    t   e  Qjeg^g  an(j  Romans ;  classic.  particular  systems,  now  obsolete,  \ 


class -Ic-al  a.    [Eng.  classic;  -al.]  subfamilies  in  ince,  and  in  botany  alliances  end  in 

ales  and  orders  as  a  rule  in  aceai.    Uniformity  in 

A.  Ordinary  Language .  such  terminology  is  very  desirable.    The  classifica- 

I.  Literally:  tion  of  animals  has  been  brought  more  nearly  to 

I.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  classis  or  division  of  a  perfection  than  that  of  plants. 

11  For  the  difference  between  natural  and  arti- 

ie  SYSTEM.    For 

A  very  slender  provision  of  classical  learning."-  ceived  names,  see~BlNAB7  and  QuiNARY.    As  bear- 

Bronaham:  lf"t"J0he,.    (Sheridan.)  ing  on  present  views  of  the  philosophy  of  classifi- 

...       .        .,  cation,  see  also  DARWINISM,  SPECIES,  &c. 

3.  According  to  or  founded  on  the  classic  authors;  jn  ciassifying  animais  Or  plants,  care  must  bo 

pure,  refined.  taken  to  distinguish  between  analogy  and  affinity 

II.  Figuratively:  Of  standard  and  acknowledged  (see  these  words).    It  is  only  when  there  is  affinity 
authority.  between    two   species,  two  genera,  &c.,  that  they 

"  From  this  standard  the  value  of  the  Boman  weights  should  be  put  together.    A  linear  classification  is 

1    To  arrange  in  a  class;  to  group  according  to    and  coins  are  deduced;  in  the  settling  of  which  I  have  not   conformable   to   nature,      tor   the   binomial 

different  clnracteristics  or  natural  distinctions.         followed  Mr.  Greaves,  who  may  be  justly  reckoned  a  class-  method  of  naming  objects  of  natural  science,  see 

ical  author  on  this  subject."— Arbnthuot,  On  Coins.  NOMENCLATURE. 

"I  considered  that,  by  the  classing  tmd  methodizing  ...  ,        . 

such  passages,  I  might  instruct  the  reader."—  Arbuthnot:        B.  Eccles. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  classis. 
On  Coins.  «  The  Independents  had  no  disposition  to  enforce  the 

2.  To  form  into  or  place  in  a  class,  or  number  of    ordinances  touching  classical,  provincial,  and  national 
persons  temporarily  associated   for   purposes    of    synods."— Macaulaa:  Bid.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 


Class-l-fl-ca'-t8r-y!,  «.  [Formed  by  analogy 
from  Eng.  classification  (q.  v.).]  Pertaining  to, 
classification. 


oign  a  certain  standing  or  position  to, 
after  examination. 

*B.  Intrans,:  To   be   grouped  or  arranged  in  a 
class ;  to  fall  naturally  into  a  certain  division  or 


*Class'-Ic-al-Ism,  s.    [Eng.  classical;  -ism.} 
classical  style,  idiom,  or  expression ;  a  classicism. 


"...    but  to  inquire  what  is  the  value  of  the  differ- 
A_    ences  between  them  under  a  classificntury  point  of  view." 
— Darwin:  Descent  of  Man  (1871),  pt.    i.,  ch.  vii.,  vol.  i., 
p.  214. 
class  -I-fied,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CLASSIFY.] 


group.  1 

«F  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to  class,  to  (Ruskin.) 

arrange,  and  to  range:  "  The  general  qualities  and        -ix--  «  oa.l-1-t*  «     TEne  classical'  -itu  1 
attribntesof  things  are  to  be  considered  in  cfossmo ;       Class-l-cal   117,  s.    L^ng.  cu 
their  fitness  to  stand  by  each  other  must  bo  consid-       1.  The  quality  of  being  classical ;  classicalness. 
ered  in  arranging;   their  capacity  for  forming  a       2.  Classical  knowledge, 
line  is  the  only 'thing  to  be  attended  to  in  ranging.        "...    appeared  to  have  no  other  object  for  his  pres- 


tclass  -Ic-al-Ist,  s.    [Eng.  classical;  •ist.'} 

Art.:   One   devoted   to    classicalism ;    one   who       class -I-fi-er  s.    [Eng.  classify;  -er.\    One  wh.v 
scrupulously  adheres  to  the  canons  of  classic  art.    ciasseSi  or  arrang0s  things  in  classes  or  divisions. 

"  If  man  had  not  been  his  own  classifier,  he  would  never 
have  thought  of  founding  a  separate  order  for  his  own 
reception.  — Darwin:  Descent  of  Man  (1871),  pt.  i.,  ch.  vi.. 
vol.  i.,  p.  191. 


class'-I-fy,  r.  /.    [Lat.  classis=a  class,  and  facio- 

("I'assiflcation  "serves  the  purposes  of  science';   a'r-    ent'visit  thafTt'hus  to  make  a  d'isplay'of  tins  scrap  of     Cp,aSm'-''?)=:t"Km(akie'-ll,,,-,        „,  j;.,:,,:™ 

,-a»<i<-ment    those   of    decoration    and    ornament;    cltuaicnlitu  which  he  had  just  acquired    .    .    ."—Foreign        1.  To  distribute  in  classes  or  divisions. 

"  2.  To  arrange  according  to  a  system. 


those  of   general   convenience:    men  are 


,  No.  1. 


»g  ,      .    .  _  _ 

Ste      fit     fSrei     amidst,     what,     fill,     father;      we,     wet,     Here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,     p5t, 
or,  'wore,     wolf,     work,     woo,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rCle,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


classifying 

Class  -I-fy-Ing,  pr.  par,,  a.  &  s.    [CLASSIFY.] 

A.  &  B.  .4s  pr.  par.  &  particip,  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  process  of  arranging  in 
classes  or  according  to  a  system  ;  classification. 

class  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a,  &  s.    [CLASS,  v.] 

A.  <fcB.  As  pr,  par.  cfc  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  arranging  in  classes  or 
divisions,  classifying. 

"It  may  be  true  that  our  conscious  inferences  involve 
acts  of  class  ing.  But  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow  that  our 
conscious  acts  of  classing  involve  inferences." — J.  S,  Mill: 
System  of  Logic,  i.  174. 

class  -Is  (pi.  clas  -se§),  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  class,  order,  or  body.    [CLASS.] 

"  He  had  declared  his  opinion  of  that  classic  of  men, 
and  did  all  he  could  to  hinder  their  growth."—  Lord  Clar- 
endon. 

2.  Eccles.:  A  body  or  convocation  having  judicial 
authority  in  certain  churches. 

"  Give  to  your  rough  gown,  wherever  they  meet  it, 
whether  in  pulpit,  clnsais,  or  provincial  synod,  the  prece- 
dency and  the  pre-eminence  of  deceiving." —  Mil  ton : 
Observations  on  the  Articles  of  Peace  between  the  Earl  of 
Ormond  and  the  Irish. 

Clas  -tic,  «.    [Gr.  fcio«<os=broken.] 

clastic  rocks,  s.  pi.  Clastic  orfragmental  rocks 
are  divided  by  Naumann  into  psophitic,  psamraitic 
and  pelitic.  They  are  composed  of  materials  de- 
rived from  the  waste  of  various  rocks.  Sandstones 
and  grits  differ  from  breccias  and  conglomerates 
merely  in  the  size  of  the  fragments  of  which  they 
are  composed,  and  therefore  should  be  included 
among  th.'  clasticrocks.  (Butley:  Study  of  Rocks.) 

Clat$h,  v.t.    (Scotch.) 

1.  To  daub  with  lime. 

2.  To  close  with  an  adhesive  substance. 

3.  To  finish  any  piece  of  workmanship  in  a  care- 
less and  hurried  way,  without  regard  to  the  rules  of 
art. 

Clat9h,  s.    [CLATCH,  v.] 

1.  Anything  thrown  for  the  purpose  of  daubing; 
as  "a  clatch  of  lime,"  as  much  as  is  thrown  from 
the  trowel  on  a  wall.    (Scotch.) 

2.  Any  piooe  of  mechanical  work  done  in  a  care- 
less way.    Thus  an  ill-built  house  is  said  to  be  "a 
mere  clatch." 

3.  Mire  raked  together  into  heaps. 

4.  A  dirty  woman  ;  a  drab. 

clath-rar  -I-$L,  s.  [Lat.  clathri  (pi.)  =  a  trellis  or 
grating,  especially  to  the  cages  of  animals;  Gr. 
klethra,  pi.  of  klcthron=a  bolt  or  bar  for  closinga 
door  :fcfe»i=to  shut,  and  Lat.  fern.  sing.  raff. -aria.] 

Palceont.:  Originally  proposed  by  Brongniart  for 
a  group  of  plants  from  the  coal  measures,  now  in- 
cluded in  Sigillaria,  afterward  applied  by  Mantoll  to 
some  Cycadeau  stems  which  he  found  in  the  Weal- 
den  beds  of  Tilgato  Forest.  From  the  alternating 
largo  and  small  scars  on  the  stem  they  are  believed 
to  bo  allied  to  the  genus  Cycas.  Nothing  is  known 
with  certainty  as  to  their  foliage  and  fruit,  though 
leaves  and  single  nuts  have  been  found  in  rocks  of 
the  same  age  which  may  belong  to  thorn.  Eight 
species  aro  known  from  beds  of  secondary  age. 

clath  -rate,  a.  [Lat.  clathri,  clatra  =  bars,  lat- 
tice; (jr.  klcthra.] 

Bot.  rfr  Zool.:  Presenting  the  appearance  of  lat- 
tice-work. 

dath-ro-c? s  -tls,  s.  [Gr.  klethra,  pl.=lattice- 
work,  and  kystis=a  bladder.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Palmellaceoup  Algap.  The  plants 
occur  in  immense  abundance  in  fresh-water  ponds, 
which  they  make  appear  grass-green. 

Clath-ro-pbr  -?.,  s.  [Gr.  klcthra  = lattice-work; 
and  poros=  ...  a  passage,  a  pore.) 

Palceont.:  A  polyzoOn  from  the  Upper  Silurian 
and  Devonian  rocks. 

clath  rop  -ter-Is.  s.  [Gr.  klcthra  pl.=lattice- 
work,  and  p/eris=a  fern.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  ferns.  Clathropteris 
menisciindes  is  found  in  Mesozoic  rocks  in  Scania. 

Clatt  er,  *Clat  -e"r,  r.  i.&  t.  [put.  klateren=to 
rattle,  to  clatter;  friater=a  rattling,  a  clatter.  A 
frequent  form  of  clack  (Skeat).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit.:  To  emit  a  rattling  noise,  as  when  two 
bodies  are  struck  together ;  to  rattle. 

"Thearroes  in  the  cans 
Of  the  goodesse  clatren  faste  and  rynge." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,360. 

"  An  hundred  dogs  bayed  deep  and  strong, 
Clattered  an  hundred  steeds  along." 

Scott:  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  3. 
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II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  chatter,  to  talk  idly  and  noisily. 
"That  none  of  ye  clatter   ne  calle."— Toteneley  Must., 
p.  216. 

"Here  is  a  great  deal  of  good  matter 

Lost  for  lack  of  telling  ; 
Now,  siker,  I  see  thou  do'st  but  clatter." 

Spenser. 

*'2.  To  blab,  to  let  out  a  secret. 
"C'ouncel  owghtto  be  kept  and  not  to  beclatrid." 
"  Children  ben  ay  clatringe  as  thou  knowest." 

MS.  Digby,  41,  f.  9.     (Hallitrell.) 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit.:  To  knock  two  bodies  together  so  as  to 
cause  a  loud  rattling  noise. 

"  When  all  the  bees  are  gone  to  settle, 
You  clatter  still  your  brazen  kettle."      Swift. 

*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  dispute,  to  argue  noisily. 

2.  To  blab,  to  let  out  secrets, 
clatter-banes,  s.pl.    Two  pieces  of  bone  or  slate 

placed  between  the  first  and  second,  or  second  and 
third  fingers,  which  are  made  to  produce  a  sharp  or 
clattering  noise,  similar  to  that  produced  by  casta- 
nets. 

clatt  -gr,  *clat  -e"r,  s.    [CLATTER,  v.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  loud  and  sharp  rattling  noise,  arising  from 
the  striking   together  or  collision  of  two  bodies 
sharply. 

"I  can  so  cloyne  and  clatter." 

Bale:  Nature,  1562.    (Halliwell.) 

2.  Any  loud  or  tumultuous  noise. 

"  There  thou  shouldst  be  ; 
By  this  great  clatter,  one  of  greatest  note 
Seems  bruited."  Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

II.  Fig.:  Chattering,  loud  and  empty  talk. 
"As  good  that  thou  had 
Halden  stille  thy  clater." 

Toteneley  My$t.,  p.  190. 

clatter-traps,  s.  pi.   The  jaws. 

*clatt  -ered,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CLATTER,  v.]  Struck 
so  as  to  give  out  a  loud  rattling  noise. 

clat -t§r-e"r,  *clat -ter-ar,  s.  [Eng.  clatter; 
-er.]  A  chatterer,  a  noisy  or  empty  talker. 

"Holye-water  swyngers,  and  even-song  clatterers,  with 
other  hypocrites," — Bale:  Yet  a  Course,  Ac.,  fol.  88,  b. 

clat  -ter-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  *.    [CLATTER,  r.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:    In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.:  A  rattling  noise,  a  clatter. 

"All  that  night  was  heard  an  unwonted  clattering  of 
weapons,  and  of  men  running  to  and  fro." — Knolles;  His- 
tory. 

*2.  Fig. :  Chatter ;  empty,  noisy  talk. 

"All  those  airy  speculations,  which  bettered  not  men's 
manners,  were  only  a  noise  and  clattering  of  words." — 
Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

clat -ter-Ing-ly;,  adv.  [Eng.  clattering;  -ly.'] 
In  a  clattering,  noisy  manner. 

clat  -tern,  a.  [CLATTER,  t\]  A  tattler,  a  bab- 
bler. 

"  That  clattem  Madge,  my  titty,  tells  sic  flaws, 
Whene'er  our  Meg  her  cankart  humor  gaws." 

Ramsay:  Poems,  ii.  117. 

clat  -tl-ljf,  adv.  [Scotch  clatty;  -ly.]  Dirtily, 
filthily. 

clat  -tl-nSss,  s.  [Scotch  clatty;  -ness.]  Dirty, 
filthiness. 

claucht,  pret.  ofv.    [CLAW.] 

1.  Snatched,  laid  hold  of  eagerly  and  suddenly. 

"  With  speedy  fute  BO  swiftly  rinnis  sche, 
By  past  the  hors  renk,  and  furth  can  fle 
Before  him  in  the  feild  wyth  grete  disdene, 
And  claucht  anone  the  coursere  by  the  rene." 

Doug.:  Virgil,  890,  33. 

2.  (Formed  from  the  pret.)  To  lay  hold  of  forcibly 
and  suddenly. 

Claucht,  Claught,  s.    rCLAUCHT.  r.]    A  catch  or 
seizure  of  anything  in  a  sudden  and  forcible  way. 
"  My  een  grew  blind,  the  lad  I  cou'd  na  see; 
But  ane  I  kent  na  took  a  claught  of  me, 
And  fuish  me  out,  and  laid  me  down  to  dreep." 

Ross.-  Ilrlrtiore,  p.  42. 

*clau  -dent.  a.  f  Lat.  claudens,  pr.  par.  of  claudo 
=  to  shut.]  Shutting  up  or  in  ;  inclosing,  drawing 
together. 

claudent  muscles,  s.  pi. 

A  wit. :  Certain  muscles  which  shut  or  draw 
together  the  eyelids. 

Clau  -det-ite,  s.    [Named  after  F.  Claudet.J 

Min.:  \  im n oral  consisting  of  arsenious  acid 
found  at  the  San  Domingo  mines  in  Portugal.  It 
occurs  in  thin  planes  like  selenite,  and  is  of  pearly 
luster.  (Dana.) 


clava 

*Cl&U  -dl-C^nt,  a.  [Lat.  claudicaws,  f>T.  par.  of 
claudico=to  limp ;  cJcmdus=lame.]  Halt,  limping, 
lame. 

*clau  -dl-cate.  v.  i.  [Lat.  claudico=to  limp,  to 
halt ;  claudus  =  halt,  lame.]  To  limp,  to  halt. 
(Bailey.) 

clau-dl-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  claudicatio,  from 
clwtdico=to  halt,  to  limp.]  The  act  or  habit  of 
halting  or  limping.  (Steete.) 

claught,  pret.  ofv.  [CLAW,  r.]  Snatched  at,  laid 
hold  of. 

"  The  carline  clattght  her  by  the  rump, 
And  left  poor  Maggie  scarce  a  stump." 

Burns.-  Tarn  (SShanter. 

claught,  «.  [CLATJOHT,  v.]  A  clutch  or  snatch ;  a 
catching  hold  of. 

clause,  *clawse,  *.  [Fr.  clause;  O.  Icel.  klausa; 
Low  Lat.  clausa;  Lat.  clausula,  from  cfaudo=to 
shut,  to  inclose.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  A  separate  and  distinct  portion  of  any  docu- 
ment, as  of  an  Act  of  Congress,  an  agreement,  &c. ;  a 
particular  stipulation,  article,  or  paragraph. 

"If  that  clause  could  be  carried."—  Slacattlay.-  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  z. 

*3  A  conclusion,  a  finish,  a  close. 
*4.  An  inference  or  conclusion. 

"  Do  not  extort  thy  reasons  from  this  clause." 

Shakfsp.;  Twelfth  Sight,  iii.  1. 

II.  Gram.:  A  complete  sentence;  a  subdivision 
of  a  fuller  sentence ;  so  much  of  a  sentence  as  con- 
tains a  subject  and  predicate,  and  can  be  construed 
together. 

"  Conetrewe  ich  clause  with  the  culorum." 

Richard  Redeles,  1. 

ciau'-glke,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  foot-rot,  a 
disease  in  sheep.  (Nuttall.) 

Clau-sll  -I-a,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  rfai**um=a 
closed  place.  So  named  from  the  clansilium  or 
movable  shell  plate  by  which  the  aperture  of  the 
shell  is  closed.] 

Zo6l.:  A  genus  of  mollnsks,  family  Helicidae 
(Land-snails).  The  shell,  which  is  fusiform,  ia 
reversed,  so  as  to  be  sinis- 
tral  instead  of  dextral; 
the  aperture  is  elliptical 
or  pyriform.  The  animal 
has  a  short  obtuse  foot; 
the  upper  tentacles  are 
short,  the  lower  ones  very  Clausilia. 

small.    Recent,    386  spe- 

ciesj  from  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America  ; 
fossil,  20  species,  one  of  the  latter,  if  indeed  it  be 
correctly  identified,  from  the  coal  measures,  the 
rest  from  the  Eocene  onward,  (Woodward:  Mot- 
lusca,  ed.  Tate.) 

Claus'-thal-lte,  s.  [From  Clausthal,  in  the 
Hartz  Mountains,  where  it  is  found.] 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral  of  lead-gray  or  bluish 
color  and  metallic  luster,  and  with  cubical  cleav- 
age. Composition:  Selenium,  27'59-31'42;  lead 63-92- 
71'81;  cobalt  0-3'14;iron,  O-U'45.  Found  in  Ger- 
many, Spain,  Ac.  (Dana.) 

*claus-tral,  +claus -ter-al,  a.  [Fr.  claustrttJ; 
Low  Lat.  claustratui,  from  Lat.  ckmwncm— a  clois- 
ter, c/aurfo=to  shut  up,  to  inclose.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cloister  or  religious  house. 
"Claitstral  priors  are  such  as  preside  over  monasteries 

next  to  the  abbot  or  chief  governor  in  such  religious 
houses." — Ayliffe. 

2.  Living  in  a  cloister  or  religious  house. 

"  This  might  better  be  verified  of  clausteral  monks  and 
nuns."—  Fulke:  Apulogy  (1586;,  p.  19. 

clauff'-u-lar,  a.  [Lat. c/au?u/a=a clause;  claudo 
=  to  shut.]  Containing  or  consisting  of  claiiM-s. 
(Smart.) 

*Cl&U9'-uIe,  *Clau§'-ul,  s.  [Lat.  clausula.  from 
clausus,  pa.  par.  of  c/audo=to  shut,  to  inclose.]  A 
clause  or  short  sentence. 

"...  the  myddil  clausal,  closed  hetwixe  these  now 
reperied  clatt»ntest  was  seid  to  Peter  and  of  Petres  per- 
Boon." — Bp.  Pecock:  RepresKu,-,  ch.  iv. 

*Claug  -ttre,  s.  [Lat.  clausura,  from  claudo=to 
shut  up.]  [CLOSURE.] 

1.  The  act  of  shutting  up  or  confining. 

"In  some  monasteries  the  severity  of  the  clausnrr  is 
hard  to  be  borne." — Oeddes. 

2.  The  state  of  being  shut  up  or  confined  ;  confine- 
ment. 

'.i.  An  inclosuro. 

4.  A  case  or  vessel  used  for  holding  relics,  *fcc. ;  a 
shrine. 

Cla'-va,  s.  [Lat.  =  (l)  a  knotty  branch  or  stick,  a 
cudgel,  (2)  a  graft,  a  scion.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Hydroid  Polypes,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Clavida*  (q,  v.)- 


b611,     b6>;     po~ut,    Jtfwl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,  __    -tian  =  shaa.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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clavagella 

Clav-a-gel  -1$,,  s.  [From  Lat.  clava=&  club; 
second  element  doubtful.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Mollusks,  family  Gastrocheenidw. 
The  shell  is  oblong,  the  two  valves  flat,  the  left  one 
•cemented  to  the  side  of  the  long  tubular  burrow  in 
which  the  animal  is  found.  Six  recent  species  are 
known,  from  the  Mediterranean,  the  Pacific,  and 
the  Australian  seas,  and  fourteen  fossil,  the  latter 
from  the  Upper  Greensand  onward. 

Cla-var  -1-9.,  s.  [From  Lat.  clava=  ...  a 
club,  in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  plant,  and  fern, 
adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hymenomycetous  Fungi.  Cla- 
varia  coralloides  contains  a  sweet  sugary  matter 
believed  to  be  mannite. 

cla-var -I-ei,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  clavaria 
(q.  v.),  and  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iei.] 

Bot. :  A  division  of  Hymenomycetous  Fungi,  grow- 
ing vertically,  having  a  superior  hymenium  which 
extends  to  the  very  apex,  and  is  distributed  equally 
on  all  sides.  They  grow  on  the  ground  among 
leaves,  or  on  rotten  wood  or  heroaceous  stems. 
(Berkeley.) 

clav -ate,  cla-va  -ted,  a.  [Lat.  clavatus  = 
.  .  .  furnished  with  points  or  prickles,  but  by 
naturalists  used  to  mean  club-shaped.] 

1.  Knobbed ;  set  with  knobs. 

"  These  appear  plainly  to  have  been  clavated  spikes  of 
Borne  kind  of  echinusovarius." — Woodward:  On  Foasila. 

2.  Club-shaped;  linear  at  the  base,  but  growing 
gradually  thicker  toward  the  end.    (Owen.) 

"  In  Thalictrum  the  filament  ...  is  thickest  at  the 
upper  end,  or  clavate." — Litidley:  Introd.  to  Bot.,  bk.  i., 
ch.  ii.,  sect.  4,  §  8. 

"  Various  names  have  been  given  to  the  different  forms 
of  hairs  ;  they  are  clavate  or  club-shaped,  gradually  ex- 
pand ing  from  the  base  to  their  apex.  .  .  ." — Balfour: 
Botany,  §  58. 

cla-va-tel  -la,  s.  [Lat.  fern,  dimin.  of  clavatus.] 
[CLAVATE.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Hydroid  Polypes  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Clavatellidee  (q.  v.). 

Cla-va-tel  -11-dSB,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  clava- 
tella  (q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zo6l.:  A  family  of  Hydroid  Polypes.      [CLAVA- 

TELLA.] 

Cla-va  -tl,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  clavati,  masc.  pi.  of  cto- 
tiottw.]  [CLAVATE.] 

Bot . :  A  family  of  Hymenomycetous  Fungi,  having 
the  receptacles  generally  club-shaped. 

*clave  (\),pret.  ofv.    [CLEAVE  (1),  v.] 

clave  (2) ,  pret.  of  v.    [CLEAVE  (2) , «.] 

Clave,  «.  [CLEAVE  (1),  v.]  The  handle  or  that 
part  of  a  pair  of  scales  by  which  they  are  held  up 
during  the  process  of  weighing  anything. 

Clav  -e-9ln,  s.  [Fr. ;  Ital.  clavicembalo,  from 
Lat.  clavis=&  key,  and  cymbalum=a  cymbal.] 

Music: 

1.  A  harpsichord. 

2.  The  keys  by  means  of  which  the  carilloneur 
plays  upon  the  bells. 

clav  -e-cln-lst,  s.  [Eng.  clavecin;  -ist.~]  A  per- 
former or  player  on  the  clavecin.  (Browning :  Ring 
and  Book,  pt.  i.,  1. 1,209.) 

clavel, «.    [CLEVY.] 

cla-vel-1  -na,  clav-el-11  -na,  ».  [From  Lat. 
clavulus=a  small  nail  .  .  .  a  small  swelling ;  or 
from  clavula=a  scion,  a  graft.] 

ZoGl. :  A  genus  of  tunicated  mollusks,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Clavelinidw. 

cla-ve-H  -nl-dse,  clav-el-li -nJ-dse,  s.  pi. 
[From  Mod.  Lat.  clavellina  (q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -ido2.] 

ZoOl.:  A  family  of  Molluscoids,  tunicated  mol- 
lusks. It  contains  the  Social  Ascidians.  They  are 
very  transparent. 

clav  -el-la-ted,  a.  [Low  Lat.  clavellatus,  from 
clavellat  dim.  of  clava=&  billet  or  log  of  wood.] 
Made  with  burnt  tartar;  a  chemical  term.  (Cham- 
bers.) 

clavellated  ashes,  s.  pi.  Potash  and  pearl-ash, 
so  termed  from  the  billets  or  little  clubs  from  which 
they  are  obtained  by  burning.  (Ogilvie.) 

»clav-er  (l),s.    [CLOVER.] 

"With  claver  and  clereworte  clede  evene  over." 

-'/.<;•(<•  Arthure,  8,241. 

cla-v5r  (2),».    [CLAVEK  (!),«.] 

1.  Noisy,  idle  talk ;  chatter. 

"  Delighted  with  their  various  claver, 
While  wealth  made  all  his  wits  to  waver." 

Ramsay:  Poems;  The  Parrot,  ii.  617. 

2.  A  tale-bearer,  a  tattler. 

IT  Often  in  the  plural  (clavers). 

Cla  -ver  (1),  v.  i.  [A  variant  of  clatter  (q.  v.).] 
To  chatter,  to  talk  foolishly. 

"  There's  saipence  t'  ye  to  bay  half  a  mutchkin  instead 
of  clarering  about  thae  auld-world  Ktories." — Scott:  Guy 
Mannering,  ch.  xlii. 
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*Cla  -ver  (2),t*.i.    [Dut.  klaveren;  Dan.  klavre. 
Cf.  O.  Icol.  klifra=to  climb.]  To  climb,  to  clamber. 
"  Two   kynges    ware    clymbande  and    claverande    one 
heghe."  Morte  Arthure,  3,325. 

cla -ver-er,  s.  [Eng.  claver;  -er.]  One  who 
talks  idly.  (Scotch.} 

Cla'-vSr-lAg,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [CLAVER  (1),  u.] 
Chattering,  gossiping,  talkative. 

"  A  long-tongued  clavering  wife."  —  Scott:  Old  Mor- 
tality, 

*Clave -St6ck,  s.  [Eng.  clave— cleave,  and  stock 
(q.  v.).]  A  chopper  or  instrument  for  cleaving  wood. 

"A  clavestock  and  rabetstock  carpenters  craue." — Titsser, 
p.  38. 

clav-I-a-tur',  s.    [Ger.] 
Music ; 

1.  The  key-board  of  an  organ  or  pianoforte. 

2.  Fingering.    (Stainer  db  Barrett.) 
clav-lnjeps,  s.     [Lat.  cJava=club;   caput  =  a 

head.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ascomycetous  Fungi,  also  called 
Cordiceps  (q.  v.).  Claviceps  purpurea  is  the  Ergot 
of  grasses.  An  ascomycetous  fungus  is  one  which 
has  its  fruit  in  small  osci  or  hyaline  sacs. 

clav  -I-chord,  clav  -I-cord,  s.  [Fr.  clavicorde; 
Ital.  clavicordiO)  from  Lat.  clavis  =  a  key,  and 
chorda— a  chord.] 

Music:  A  keyed  and  stringed  instrument,  not  now 
in  use,  being  superseded  by  the  pianoforte ;  a  clari- 
cbord.  [CLAEICHORD.] 

"  Its  form  is  that  of  a  small  pianoforte:  it  has  no  quills, 
jacks,  or  hammers.  The  Firings  are  all  muffled  .  .  . 
and  the  tone  is  produced  by  little  brass  wedges,  placed  at 
the  ends  of  the  keys,  which,  when  pulled  down,  press 
against  the  middle  of  the  strings,  acting  as  a  bridge  to 
each,  .  .  .  We  had  in  1772  the  extreme  pleasure  of 
hearing  the  incomparable  Emanuel  Bach  touch  his 
favorite  clavicord  at  Hamburg." — Rees:  Cyclopaedia. 

Clav'-I-cle,  s.  [Lat.  clavicula,  dimin.  of  clavis= 
a  key.] 

Anat. :  The  collar-bone.  It  extends  transversely 
outward,  with  an  inclination  backward  from  the 
summit  of  the  sternum  to  the  acromion  process  of 
the  scapula.  It  connects  the  upper  limb  witli  the 
trunk.  The  corresponding  bone  in  birds  is  the  one 
popularly  called  the  Merrythought. 

"The  scapula  and  clavicle  are  the  media  through  which 
the  bones  of  the  arm  are  united  to  the  trunk." — Todd  cfr 
Bowman i  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  147. 

"In  those  animals  that  employ  the  anterior  extremity 
only  as  an  instrument  of  progressive  motion  there  is  no 
clavicle:  hence  this  bone  is  absent  from  the  skeletons  of 
Pachydermata,  Ruminantia,  Solipeda,  and  the  motions 
of  the  shoulder  are  only  such  as  may  be  required  for  the 
flexion  and  extension  of  the  limb."— Ibid. 

clav -I-corn§,  clav-I-cor-nes.s.pi.  [From  Lat. 
clava=.  .  .  a  club,  andcornu=a  horn,] 

Entom. :  The  name  given  by  Latr^ille  to  a  sub- 
section of  the  section  Pentamera.  The  antennae  are 
thickened  at  the  end,  or  club-shaped.  There  have 
been  included  under  it  the  families  Scydmsenidte, 
Histeridee,  Silphidte,  Scaphididae,  Nitidulidw,  Der- 
mestidee,  and  Byrrhidee  (q.  v.)- 

cla-vlc'-u-lar,  a.  [From  Lat.  clavicul(a)  =  the 
collar-bone,  and  Eng.  suff.  -err.] 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  clavicle ;  as  the  clavicu- 
lar artery. 

"The  posterior  (clavicular)  nerves  pass  downward  and 
outward  over  the  outer  third  of  the  clavicle." — N.  Ward, 
in  Todd's  Cyclopedia  of  Anat.  and  Physiol. 

*Clav'-I-cule,  s.  [Lat.  clavicula,  dimin.  either 
from  clains=a  key,  or  clavus=a  club.] 

Conchol. :  The  upper  portion  of  a  spiral  shell. 

clav-I-9$Mln  -der,  s.  [Lat.  clavti=a  key;  Eng. 
cylinder.] 

Music : 

1.  An  instrument  in  the  form  of  tubes  or  cylinders 
of  glass,  invented  by  Chladni. 

2.  An  instrument  made  of  plates  of  glass  of  grad- 
uated lengths,  the  tone  of  which  was  produced  by 
hammers  set  in  motion  by  a  key-board.    (Stainer  <£ 
Barrett.) 

Clav-I-9ycm'-bal,  s.  [Lat.  clavis  =  a  key,  and 
Eng.  cymbal.] 

Music:  An  instrument  described  by  Preptorius  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  It  resembled  a  prostrate 
harp,  or  a  great  piano  without  legs.  Its  compass 
was  four  octaves,  with  nineteen  notes  in  each 
octave.  (Knight.) 

clav-I-gy-ther -I-um,  «.  [Lat.  clavts  =  a  key, 
and  cithara=a  lute.] 

Music:  An  upright  musical  instrument  used  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  believed  to  have  been 
akin  to  the  harpsichord.  (Stainer  rf-  Barrett.) 

Cla'-vl-das,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  clava  (q.  v.),  and  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -iW<p.] 

Zo$L :  A  family  of  Hydroid  Polypes,  containing 
species  which  have  the  polypes  claviform  or  fusi- 
form with  scattered  tentacula.  (Griffith  rf1  Hen 
frey.)  [CLAVA.] 


claw-wrench 

clav'-i-er,  s.    [Fr.  clavier.'} 

Music:  The  key-board  of  an  organ,  harmonium, 
or  pianoforte. 

Clav -I- form,  s.  [Lat.  clava=&  club;  forma= 
form.]  Club-shaped,  clavato. 

*Clav-I-£er  (l),«.  [Lat.  cZav&=a  key;  gero=to 
carry.]  One  who  carries  the  keys  of  any  place ;  a 
warder. 

"  The  prince  of  that  bottomless  pit,  whereof  they  were 
the  clavigers,  held  their  bridles  while  they  rode  in  pro- 
cession."— Christian  Religion's  Appeal  to  the  Bar  of  Reason, 
p.  58. 

*clav  -I-&er  (2),  s.  [Lat.  clava— a.  club;  gero= 
to  carry.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  carries  a  club ;  a  club- 
bearer. 

2.  Entom.:  A  genus  of  Coleoptera,  family  Psela- 
phidse. 

Clav-I&  -er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  clava=a  stick,  a  club, 
and  gero=to  carry.] 

Nat.  Science :  Club-bearing. 

clav-I-glls-san  -do,  s.    [Ital.] 

Music:  An  instrument  with  a  key-board,  invented 
by  C.  Y/.  Le  Jeune,  which  is  intended  to  combine 
the  properties  of  the  violin  and  small  organ— of  the 
violin  in  obtaining  a  slide  or  portamento,  and  the 
organ  in  the  capability  of  imitating  the  tones  of 
various  wind  instruments.  (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

Clav  -l-61e,  s.  [Lat.  clavis— a  key,  and  Eng.  viol ; 
Ital.  viola.} 

Music :  A  finger-keyed  viol.    (Knight.) 

clav'-I-palps  (Eng.),  clav-I-pal  -pi  (Lat.)ts.pl, 
[Lat.  clava—  ...  a  club,  and  palpi,  pi.  of  Mod. 
Lat.  palpus— a  feeler.] 

Entom. :  Latreille's  name  for  a  family  of  coleop- 
terous insects,  which  have  the  terminal  joint  of  the 
palpi  large.  The  antennas  constitute  a  perfoliate 
club.  Genera  Erotylus,  Phalacrus,  &c. 

*clav-o-let,  s.  [A  dimin.  formed  from  Lat.  clavct 
=  a  club.] 

Entom. :  The  club-shaped  end  of  the  antennas  of 
beetles. 

Clav  -u-la,  s.    [Lat.  dimin.  of  clava=a  club.] 

Bot. :  The  receptacle  of  certain  fungi. 

Clav  -iis,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  nail.]  The  disease  pro- 
duced in  grains  of  rye,  &c.,  when  they  change  to  a 
brown  or  blackish  color  by  the  action  of  the  early 
state  of  the  parasitical  fungus  Cordiceps  (or  Clavi- 
ceps)  purpurea.  [EKGOT.]  (Ogilvie.) 

Clav  -y1,  clav'-el,  s.  [Fr.  claveau=thQ  center- 
piece of  an  arch.]  A  mantel-piece. 

claw,  *clawe,  *clauwe,  *clau,  *cle,  *clee, 
*clowe,  *klee,  s.  [A.  S.  clawu  (pi.  ctotce),  cte,  cled, 
cle6;  O.  H.  Ger.  chlawa,  chlda;  M.  H.  Ger.  kid;  O. 
S,  klawa;  O.  Fris.  klewe;  Dut.  klaauw;  Dan.  klo; 
Sw.  klo;  Ger.  klaue,  cogn.  with  cleave  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  sharp-hooked  nail  of  a  bird  or  beast. 

"  Claw  or  cle  of  a  beste.     Ungula." — Prompt.  Parv. 
"...    his  hairs  were  grown  like  eagles'  feathers,  and 
his  nails  like  birds'  elates." — Dan.  iv.  33. 

2.  The  whole  foot  of  any  animal  furnished  with 
sharp  nails ;  the  pincers  or  holders  of  a  crab,  lob- 
ster, <fec. 

"Alle  beestis  that  hav  the  dee  dyuydid."  —  Wycliffe; 
Lev  it.  xi,  3. 

"He  over  him  did  hold  his  cruell  clawes, 
Threatning  with  greedy  gripe  to  doe  him  dye." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vii.  27. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Any  thing  resembling  the  claw  of  a  bird  or  beast. 
[CLAW-HAMMER.] 

2.  The  hand  (used  in  contempt). 

3.  A  grasp  or  clutch. 

"  What's  justice  to  n  man,  or  laws, 
That  never  comes  within  their  clawst " 

Butler;  Hudibras,  pt.  ii.f  c.  iv. 

B.  Bot.:  The  narrow  part  of  a  petal  which  takes 
the  place  of  the  foot-stalk  of  a  leaf,  of  which  it  is  a 
modification. 

Claw-bar,  s.    A  lever  or  crowbar  with  a  bent 
bifurcated  claw  for  drawing  spikes, 
claw-hammer,  s. 

1.  Carpentry  : 

(1)  A  hammer  with  a  bent  and  split  poen  to  draw 
nails. 

(2)  A  little  split  tool  for  drawing  tacks. 

2.  Nautical,<£c.: 

(1)  The  bent  and  bifurcated  end  of  a  crowbar. 

(2)  A  bent  hook  on  the  end  of  a  hoisting  chain ;  a 
grapnel  for  suspending  tackle. 

3.  Locksmithing :  A  spur  or  talon  projecting  from 
a  bolt  or  tumbler. 

claw-wrench,  s.  A  wrench  having  a  loose 
pivoted  jaw  which  binds  of  itself. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     h5r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p<St, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     wh6,     son;     mute,     cub,     cUre,    unite,     cfcr,     rflle,    full;     try,     Syrian.     »,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


claw 

claw,  *clawen,  *clawe  (pa.  tense  *cleic  *cleivet 
clawed),  r.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  clawian:  O.  H,  Ger. 
klawjan;  Dut.  klaauwen ;  Dan.  kWe,] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  tear  or  scratch  with  the  claws  or  nails. 

"  He  [the  cat]  wol  grevei^s  alle, 
Craccheii  us  or  clawen  us." 

Lan  gland:  P.  Plowman,  306. 
*2.  To  scratch,  to  tickle, 

"  Bight  as  a  man  is  esed  for  to  feele 
For  ach  of  hed  to  clawen  hym  on  his  heele." 

f/KiHt-er.-  Troilus,  iv.  699. 

"Prince:  Look,  whether  the  withered  elder  hath  not 
his  poll  claw'd  like  a  parrot."— Shattesp..-  Hen.  IV.,  Pt.  II., 
ii.  4. 

*3.  To  inflict  corporal  punishment  on. 
II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  pull  away  or  off,  to  get  rid  of,  to  tear  away. 
"I  am  afraid  we  shall  not  easily  claw  off  that  name." — 
South. 

*2.  To  flatter,  to  curry  favor  with.    [CLAWBACK.] 
"  Rich  men  they  claw,  soothe  up  and  natter, 

The  poor  they  contemn  and  despise.'1'—  Holland. 
*3.  To  canvass  strictly,  to  examine  thoroughly,  to 
pull  to  pieces. 

"  They  for  their  own  opinions  stand  fast, 
Only  to  have  them  clawed  and  canvast." 

Butler:  Budibras,  pt.  ii.,  c.  ii. 
f4.  To  grasp,  to  seize. 

"  For  Age  with  stealing  steps 
Hatli  claw'd  me  with  his  crutch." 

Old  Ballad  in  Lord  Surrey's  Poems. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*I.  Lit. :  To  grasp  at,  as  though  trying  to  seize 
with  the  claws ;  to  clutch  at, 

II.  Fig.:  To  clutch  at,  to  grasp  after, 

IT  Claiv  me  and  I'll  claw  thee :  Help  or  stand  by 
me  and  I  will  stand  by  thee, 

*To  claw  away :  To  rail  at,  to  abuse,  to  blame. 

"  You  thank  the  place  where  you  found  money;  but  the 
jade  Fortune  is  to  be  clawed  away  for  't,  if  you  should 
lose  it." — L' Estrange. 

To  claw  favor:  To  curry  favor.    (Scott.) 

To  claw  off: 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  revile,  to  blame,  to  rail  at. 

"Mr.  Baxter  takes  great  pains  to  unite  the  classical 
and  congregational  brethren,  but  claws  off  the  episcopal 
party  as  a  set  of  Cassandrian  priests."— Bp.  Nicolson:  To 
Jfr.  Yates. 

2.  Naut.:  To  turn  and  beat  to  windward  to  avoid 
drifting  on  a  lee  shore. 

fTo  claw  one's  back: 

1.  To  natter  or  court  one ;  to  curry  favor  with  any 
one. 

2.  To  promote  one's  interests.    (Ross.) 
To  claw  upon:  To  flatter,  to  court. 

To  claw  up  one' s  mittens:  To  give  one  the  finish- 
ing stroke.  (Scott.) 

*claw-back,  *claw-backe,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  claw; 
back.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  flatterer,  a  sycophant. 

"  And  I  had  clawbackes  even  at  court  full  rife,  _ 
Which  sought  by  outrage  golden  gaines  to  winne." 
Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  73. 

B.  As  adj. :  Flattering,  wheedling. 

"  Like  a  clawback  parasite."— Bp.  Hall:  Sat.,  vi.  1. 

*claw  -back,  v.  t.     [CLAWBACK,  *.]    To  flatter. 

(Warner.) 
clawed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CLAW,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Bearing  or  furnished  with  claws. 
"Among  quadrupeds,  of  all  the  clawed,  the  lion  is  the 

stron gest. ' '  —Grew:  Cosmologia. 

claw  -er,  s.    [Eng.  claw;  -er.~\ 
1.  One  who  claws. 
*2.  A  flatterer. 

"  The  scopes  of  all  such  clawers." — Davies:  Muse's 
Teares,  p.  9.  (Davies). 

claw  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CLAW,  «.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.par.  <&  particip.  adj.     In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  subs*.:  The  act  of  tearing  or  scratching 
with  the  claws ;  the  act  of  flattering  or  wheedling ; 
flattery. 

clawing-off,  s. 

Naut- ;  The  act  or  process  of  beating  to  windward 
to  avoid  drifting  on  a  lee  shore. 

*Claw  -Ing-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  clawing;  -ly.~\  In  a 
flattering  or  parasitical  manner. 

Claw  -k§r,  s.    [Etym*  doubtful.] 

Knitting-machine:  A  feed-pawl  or  hand  for  a 
ratchet. 
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claw -less,  a.    [Eng.  claw;  -less.]    Devoid  of  or 
unprovided  with  claws. 
'Clawre,  s.    [CLAW,  s.]    A  claw. 
"  With  f  ul  grymme  clawres,  that  were  croked  and  kene." 
E.  Ens/.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  1696. 

ClaW-sIck,  a.  [Eng.  claw,  and  sicfc.]  Suffering 
from  clawsickness,  or  foot-rot. 

claw'-slck-ness,  s.  [Eng.  clawsick ;  -ness.]  The 
foot-rot,  a  disease  in  cattle  and  sheep. 

clay,  *clal,  *clei,  *cley,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  clceg; 
O.  Fris.  klai;  Dan.  klceg,  kleg;  Ger.  &  Dut.  Uei. 
Cogn.  with  clog  and  cleave.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Any  earth  which  possesses  sufficient  duc- 
tility, when  kneaded  up  with  water,  to  be  fashioned 
like  paste  by  the  hand  or  by  the  potter's  lathe. 
(Lyell.)    Clays  when  burned  acquire   a  siliceous 
hardness,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  tiles,  and 
earthenware.    Clays  which  form  infusible  bricks 
are  called  Fire-clays. 

"Clays  are  earths  firmly  coherent,  weighty  and  com- 
pact, stiff,  viscid,  and  ductile  to  a  great  degree  while 
moist ;  smooth  to  the  touch,  not  easily  breaking  between 
the  fingers,  nor  readily  diffusible  in  water ;  and  when 
mixed,  not  readily  subsiding  from  it." — Hill:  On  Fossils. 

2.  Figuratively : 
Poetry  : 

(1)  Earth  in  general ;  the  terrestrial  element. 

"  Why  should  our  clay 
Over  our  spirits  so  much  sway  ?" — Donne. 

(2)  The  human  body  dead ;  a  corpse. 

"And,  without  sorrow,  will  this  ground  receive 
That  venerable  c/oy." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

(3)  The  human  body  alive ;  human  nature. 

"  So  man  and  man  should  be; 
But  clay  and  clay  differs  in  dignity." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Mm.:  Clay  is  composed  of  hydrous  silicate  of 
aluminum,  usually  with  a  mechanical  admixture 
of  sand,  iron  oxides,  and  other  substances.    In  the 
earlier  mineralogies  clay  figured  under  that  simple 
name  as  a  mineral  genus  with  many  species  under 
it,  or  as  a  snecies  with  many  varieties.    Thus  in  the 
second  edition  of  Phillips'  "  Mineralogy"  eighteen 
minerals  figure  as  kinds  of   clay.    In  the  fourth 
edition  (1837)— that  by  Robert  Allan,  F.R.S.E.,&c. 
—these  are  reduced  to  thirteen,  viz :  (1)  Slate-clay 
or  shale,  (2)  Adhesive   Slate,   (3)  Polishing  Slate, 
(4)  Lithomarge.  (5)  Fuller's-  Earth,  (6)  Tripoli,  (7) 
Bole,  (8)  Lemnian  Earth.  (9)  Cimolite,  (10)  Mount- 
ain Meal,  (11)  Black  Chalk,  (12)  Pipe-clay,  and  (13) 
Potter's   Clay.    In  Dana,  clay  of  different  kinds 
figures  simply  as  a  synonym  of  various  minerals. 
A  great  many  minerals  have  more  or  less  of  alumina 
in  their  composition:  its  presence  may  often  bo 
detected  by  the  peculiar  smell  which  the  mineral 
emits  when  breathed  upon.  The  color  of  clay  chiefly 
depends  upon  its  containing  the  iron  in  a  ferrous 
or'a  ferric  state.    Some  of  the  dark-colored  oolitic 
clays   contain   large   Quantities   of  a  bituminous 
matter ;  these  clays  give  off  a  most  offensive  odor 
when  burnt  into  bricks. 

2.  Chem. :  Clay  is  principally  hydrous  silicate  of 
aluminum,  AloO3-2SiO2'2H2O.     The  purest  clay  is 
called  Kaolin  (q.  v.).  Clays  generally  contain  much 
free  silica,  also  calcium  carbonate,  calcium  sul- 
phate, oxide  of  iron,  magnesium  carbonate,  and 
small  quantities  of  alkaline  salts,  phosphates,  and 
iron  pyrites.  Fire-clay  is  more  refractory  the  greater 
the  percentage   of  alumina  which  it  contains  in 
proportion  to  the  fluxes  (alkalies,  alkaline  earths, 
and  ferrous  oxide),  and  the  smaller  the  quantity  of 
the  silica  in  proportion  to  the  silicate  of  aluminum. 
Clay  possesses  the  property  of  absorbing  ammonia 
and  organic  matter.  &c.,  from  liquid  sewage  applied 
to  its   surface,    and    thus  not   only  promotes  the 
growth  of   agricultural   crops,   but   also   purities 
water  percolating  slowly  through  it.    (For  analysis 
of  Fire-clay,  see  Watts   Diet,  of  Chem.,  2d  Supt., 
p.  335.) 

3.  Geol.  &  Palceont. :  Clay  is  simply  mud  produced 
by  the  wearing  down  of  rocks.    If  a  stream  bring 
down  sediment  into  still  water,  the  heavier  bowlders 
fall  first,  the  pebbles  next,  then  gravel,  after  which 
little  remains  but  fine  silt,  which  makes  the  water 
look  turbid  for  a  time,  but  gradually  settles  down 
at  the  bottom,  and  becomes  mud  or  clay.    Clay  sus- 
pended in  water  is  precipitated  by  the   addition 
of  sea-water.     Sterry  Hunt  made  experiments  on 
the  water  of  the  Mississippi      (Chem.  News,  xxx., 
p,  97.)      Hence  the  deposits  of  mud  formed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  river  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  When 
hardened  into  a  thinly  laminated  rock,  and  per- 
haps  colored   black   by  carbonaceous    matter,  it 
becomes  shale.    A  form  of  it  called  Fire-clay  exists 
in  the  coal  measures  just  beneath  each  seam  of 
coal ;.  it  constituted  the  ve_getable  soil  in  which  the 
ancient  forest,  the  remains  of  which   have  been 
transformed  into  coal,  grew.    While  sandstone  is, 
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as  a  rule,  too  porous  to  retain  fossils  uninjured, 
clay,  shale,  or  anything  equivalent  does  so  admira- 
bly, and  a  palaeontologist  should  give  particular 
attention  to  every  finely  laminated  stratum  which 
he  may  see  in  any  series  of  rocks  which  he  proposes 
to  examine. 
B.  As  adj. :  Composed  of  or  pertaining  to  clay. 

*clay-brained,  *clay-brayned,  a.  Stupid, 
idiot. 

"Why,  thou  clay-brayned  guts  " 

Shakesp.-  Hen.  IV.,  Ft.  I.,  Ii.  4. 
clay-built,   a.     Constructed  of  or  with   clay. 
(Darwin.) 

clay-clot,  *clel-clot,  s.    A  clot  or  lump  of  clay. 
"Nu  lidh  the  cletelot  al  so  the  ston."—  Reliq.  Antiq.. 
p.  73. 

"clay-cold,  a.  Cold  and  lifeless  as  a  lump  of 
clay. 

"  His  clay-cold  limbs." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Iliad,  iviii.  369. 

"clay-daubed,  *clai-daubed,  a.  Daubed  or 
smeared  over  with  tempered  clay. 

"  In  that  cofer  that  watz  clay-daubed.'1 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  492. 
clay-ground,  s.    Ground  or  land  of   a  clayey 
nature,  clay-land. 
"  The  king  cast  them  in  the  clay-ground."—  1  Kiny*  vil.  46. 

clay-iron  ore,  s.    The  same  as  CLAY-IKONSTONE 

(q.  v.). 

clay-ironstone, «. 

1.  M in.  <t  Geol. :  A  mineral  or  rock  occurring  gen- 
erally in  the  form  of  bands  or  nodules  in  the  car- 
boniferous series  of  beds.    It  consists  of  carbonate 
of  iron  mechanically  mingled  with  earthy  matter, 
the  metallic  carbonate  having  been  produced  by 
the  action  of  decaying  vegetable  matter  on  any 
protoxide  of  iron  in  solution  with  which  it  may 
have  been   brought  in  contact.    (Lyell.)    Occurs 
principally  in  the  coal  measures. 

2.  Palaeont. :  Nodules  of  clay-ironstone  often  in- 
close shells,  encrinites,  ferns,  and  other  organisms. 

Clay-kiln,  s.    A  kiln  or  stove  for  burning  clay. 

clay-land,  clay-soil,  s.  Ground  or  land  com- 
posed to  a  great  extent  of  clay. 

Clay-loam,  s.  Clay  mixed  with  sand,  chalk,  and 
organic  matter.  It  is  generally  very  fertile. 

Clay-marl,  s.  Marl  with  the  argillaceous  ele- 
ment abnormally  abundant  in  it.  It  is  generally 
white  and  chalky ;  marl  is  a  mixture  of  clay  and 
chalk. 

clay-mill  s. 

Brick-making .  A  pug-mill ;  a  mill  for  mixing  and 
tempering  clay. 

Clay-pipe,  8.  A  tobacco  pipe  made  of  clay, 
burnt. 

clay  -pit,  s.    A  pit  whence  clay  is  dug. 

"  'Twas  found  in  a  clay-pit." — Woodward:  On  Fossils. 

clay-process,  s.  A  process  by  which  clay  is  sub- 
stituted for  plaster  in  making  stereotype  molds. 
The  face  of  the  type  is  forced  into  the  clay  by  press- 
ure (Knight.) 

clay-pulverizer,  s.  A  machine  for  grinding  dry 
clay  to  render  it  more  homogeneous  previous  to 
pugging.  (Knight.) 

clay-screening,  a.    Screening   or   designed   to 
screen  clay. 
Clay-screening  machine:    A  machine  for  sifting 

Eulverized  clay,  so  as  to  prepare  it  for  some  of  the 
ner  ceramic  manufactures.    (Knight.) 

clay-slate,  s. 

1.  Geol. :  A  rock,  called  also  Argillaceous  Schist. 
It  is  often  exceedingly  fissile,  cleaving  in  directions 
across  the  planes  of  stratification.    Its  colors  vary 
from  greenish  or  bluish-gray  to  a  leaden  hue.    It  is 
composed  of  indurated  clay  which  has  been  sub- 
jected to  great  pressure.    Sometimes  particles  of 
mica  impart  to  it  a  shining  and  silky  luster.    The 
yellow  cubical  mineral   of   metallic   luster  often 
scattered  through  it  is  iron  pyrites.    A  great  part 
of  it  is  metamorphic,  but  some  is  fossiliferous. 

2.  Comm.i  It  is  the  common  rooting   slate,    for 
which  its  fissile  character  renders  it  well  adapted. 
It  is  used  also  for  school-boys'  slates.    Good  slates 
should  not  imbibe  water,  if  they  do  so,  they  will 
soon  be  decomposed  by  the  weather. 

clay-stone,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive: 

Geol. :  A  felstone  of  granular  texture,  and  not 
containing  any  imbedded  crystals.  It  is  of  igneous 
origin.  It  varies  much  in  color,  being  flesh-tinted, 
brown,  brownish-yellow,  green,  &c.  Formerly, 
specimens  of  it  were  often  designated,  compact  fel- 
spar. It  constitutes  the  paste,  matrix,  or  basis  of 
the  subjoined  porphyry. 
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B.  As  adj.:  Having  clay-stone,  &c.,  as  its  basis. 
Clay-stone  porphyry  : 

Geol. :  An  igneous  rock  consisting  of  clay-stone 
with  imbedded  crystals. 
clay,  v.  t.    [CLAY,  g.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  cover  or  dress  with  clay. 
"This  manuring  lasts  fifty  years;  then  the  ground  must 

be  clayed  again." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

2.  Sugar-making :  To  perform    the   operation  of 
claying  (q.  v.). 

Clay  -band,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  clay,  and  band.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Mining:  A  stratum  or  band  with  clay  in  its  com- 
position. Used  chiefly  in  the  compound  which  fol- 
lows, 

B.  As  adj.:  Composed  of  such  a  rock, 
clayband  ironstone,  s. 

Mining:  An  earthy  variety  of  Chalybite,  consti- 
tuting one  of  the  most  common  ores  of  iron. 
clayed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CLAY,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Covered  or  dressed  with  clay. 

2.  Sugar-making:  Purified  by  means  of  water  per- 
colating throug-h  a  layer  of  clay  spread  over  the 
surface.    [CLAYING.] 

"Syrup  intended  for  forming  clayed  sugar  must  be 
eomewhat  more  concentrated  in  the  treacle;  and  run  off 
into  a  copper  cooler,  capable  of  receiving  three  or  four 
successive  skippings.  .  .  .  Clayed  sugars  are  sorted 
into  different  shades  of  color  according  to  the  part  of 
the  cone  from  which  they  were  cut.  The  clayed  sugar  of 
Cuba  is  called  Havannah  sugar.  .  .  .  Clayed  sugar  can 
only  be  made  from  the  ripest  cane-juice;  for  that  which 
contains  much  gluten  would  be  apt  to  get  too  much  burnt 
by  the  ordinary  process  of  boiling,  to  bear  the  claying 
operation." — L're;  Diet,  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines; 
Sugar. 

*clay  -en,  *clelen,  *cleyene,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  clei, 
ctey=Eng.  clay;  Mid.  Eng.  adj.  ending  -en.]  Com- 
posed of  or  built  with  clay. 

"These  that  dwellen  [in]  elevens  boosts." — Wycliffe: 
Job  iv.  19. 

Clayes.,  s.    [Fr.  claie=&  hurdle.] 

Fort.:  Wattles  made  with  stakes  interwoven  with 
osiers  to  cover  lodgments ;  hurdles  to  form  blinds 
for  working  parties.  When  reinforced  with  earth 
they  become  gabions.  (Knight.) 

clay'-ey,  *cley-i,  *cley-ye,  a.    [Eng.  clay;  -y.] 

1.  Consisting  of  or  of  the  nature  of  clay. 

"The  kyng  yetide  hem  in  the  cleyye  erthe."— Wydiffe: 
8  Kings  xii.  14. 

2.  Bedaubed  with  clay.    (Carlyle.) 
Clay  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a-  &  *.    [CLAY,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  covering  or  dressing 
land  with  clay. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Sugar-making:  An  operation  by  which  sugar  is 
purified. 

" The  clayi ng  now  begins;  which  consists  in  applying 
to  the  smoothed  surface  of  the  sugar  at  the  base  of  the 
cone  a  plaster  of  argillaceous  earth,  or  tolerably  tenacious 
loam,  in  a  pasty  state.  The  water  diffused  among  the 
clay  escapes  from  it  by  slow  infiltration,  and  descending 
with  like  slowness  through  the  body  of  the  sugar,  carries 
along  with  it  the  residuary  viscid  syrup,  which  is  more 
soluble  than  the  granulated  particles.  Whenever  the 
first  magma  of  clay  has  become  dry  it  is  replaced  by  a 
second,  and  this,  occasionally,  in  its  turn  by  a  third, 
whereby  the  sugar  cone  gets  tolerably  white  and  clean." — 
Ure:  Diet,  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines;  Sugar. 

2.  Mining:  The  act  of  lining  the  blast-hole  with 
clay  to  prevent  the  explosive  becoming  damp. 

claylng-bar,  s. 

Mining:  A  cylindrical  bar  for  driving  tenacious 
clay  into  the  crevices  of  a  blast-hole  to  prevent  per- 
colation of  water  on  the  charge. 

claylng-nouse,  s. 

Sugar-making :  A  house  for  the  operation  of 
claying. 

"The  cones  remain  twenty  days  in  the  claying-house  be- 
fore the  sugar  is  taken  out  of  them." — Ure:  Diet,  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines;  Sugar. 

Clay  -Ish,  a.  [Eng.  clay;  -ish,]  Of  th#  nature 
of  clay ;  containing  an  admixture  of  clay. 

"Small  beer  proves  an  unwholesome  drink;  perhaps, 
by  being  brewed  with  a  thick,  muddiah,  and  clayish  water, 
which  the  brewers  covet." — Harvey:  Oil  Consumption. 

Clay  -He,  s.  [From  the  Hon.  J.  R.  Clay,  United 
States  Minister  at  Peru,  and  suS.-ite  (Jfin.)  (q.v.).j 

Min.:  A  mineral  from  Peru,  occurring  crystal- 
lized and  as  a  crust  on  quartz,  a  sulpharsenite  of 
copper  with  sulphantimonites  of  copper  and  lead. 
Luster,  metallic.  Hardness,  2*5.  Melts  before  the 
blowpipe. 
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clay  -more,  *glay  -more,  *.    [Gael,  claidheamh       (2 
mor=agreat  sword,  a  broadsword.    Cf.Wel.  cleddyf,       3. 


cleaner 

)  Free  from  any  ceremonial  defilement. 


cleddeu;  Lat.  gladius=&  sword.] 

1.  A  Scottish  broadsword  :  a  two-handled  sword 
used  by  the  Scotch  Highlanders. 

2.  A  basket-hilted  broadsword.    (Knight.) 

3.  By  metonymy  :  A  soldier  armed  with  a  broad- 
sword. 

"  His  army  was  rapidly  swollen  to  near  double  the  num- 
ber of  claymores  that  Dundee  had  commanded."  —  Jtfa- 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xlii. 

Clay-tO'-nl-a,  «.  [Named  after  John  Clayton, 
who  collected  plants  in  Virginia.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Portulacaceaa 
(Purslanes).  Claytonia  perfoliata,  a  North  Ameri- 
can species,  is  anti-scorbutic.  The  tuberous  roots 
of  C.  tuberosa  are  eaten  in  Siberia. 

Clay-weed,  s.  [Named  from  the  partiality  of 
the  plant  to  clay  soils.] 

Bot.  :  A  composite  plant,  Tussilago  Farfara. 

*cle,  *clea,  *clee,  s.    [CLAW.] 

clea9h  -Ing,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  term  occur- 
ring only  in  the  subjoined  compound. 

cleaching-net,  s.  A  hand  net  with  hoop  and 
pole.  (Knight.) 

dead,  deed,  s.    [CLOTHE.]    Dress. 

"That  canty  knap,  tho'  in  its  brawest  dead, 
Goups  infant  proud  abeen  the  decent  mead." 

Tarras:  Poems,  p.  4. 

dead  -Ing,  s.  [A  Scotch  pron.  of  clothing.] 
[CLOTHING.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Dress,  clothing. 

"...    what's  in  either  face  or  cleading, 
Of  painted  things." 

Ramsay:  Poems,  i.  30. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mach.:  The  outer  covering   or  jacket  of  the 
cylinder  of  a  steam-engine,  or  of  the  boiler  of  a 
locomotive  ;  a  timber  casing  inclosing  tho   boiler 
and  firebox  of  a  locomotive  ;  the  casing  of  hair-felt 
wrapped  round  steam-pipes  to  prevent  the  radia- 
tion of  heat.    It  is  called  also  logging. 

2.  Building,  Eng.,  c&c.;  Any  kind  of  plank-cover- 
ing, such  as  the  slating-boards  of  a  roof,  the  boards 
of  a  floor,  the  plank-lining  of  a  pit-shaft,  the  plank- 
ing of  a  copper-dam,  &c.     (Ogilvie.) 

3.  Mining:  Tho  boarding  which  lines  a  shaft  or 
tunnel. 

clean,  *clene,  *clane,  *cleane,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S. 
cldne,  dene;  Wei.  glain,glan;  Ir.  &  Gael,  glan.  all 
=clear,  bright;  O.  H.  Ger.  chleini;  M.  H.  Ger. 
kleine;  Ger.  klein=smal\,  fine,  excellent.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Free  from  dirt  or  any  filth. 

"Heo  wesse  her  fet  al  dene," 

Rob.  of  Glouc.,  p.  435. 

"They  make  clean  the  outside.  of  the  cup  and  of  the 
platter,  but  within  they  are  full  of  extortion  and  excess." 
—  Matt,  xxiii.  25. 

(2)  Free  from  any  injurious  ingredient  or  admix- 
ture ;  pure,  undefiled. 

"  His  maydenes  broughte  hire  dene  water." 

Hob.  of  Glouc.,  p.  435. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(!)  Free  from  any  defect  or  fault, 

"  Yet  thy  waist  is  strait  and  clean 
As  Cupid's  shaft,  or  Hermes'  rod."  —  Waller. 

(2)  Free  from  any  moral  stain  or  pollution,  pure, 
guiltless. 

"  What  is  man,  that  he  should  be  clean  f"—  Job  xv.  14. 

If  Frequently  with  the  prep.  of. 

"Of  ure  sunne  make  us  dene."  —  Old  Eng.  Homilies  (ed. 
Morris),  p.  63. 

t(3)  Applied  even  to  inanimate  things. 

"...  yea,  the  heavens  are  not  clean  in  his  sight."  — 
Job  xv.  IS. 

(4)  Free   from    any    contagious    or    loathsome 
disease. 

"  And  Jesus  put  forth  his  hand,  and  touched  him,  say- 
ing, I  will  ;  be  thou  clean."  —  Matt.  viii.  3. 

(5)  Free  from  any  mismanagement,  bungling,  or 
awkwardness  ;  dexterous,  clever. 

*(6)  Fair,  noble,  excellent. 

"  With  the  clennest  cumpanye  that  euer  king  ladde." 
Will.  ofPalerne,  1,609. 

t(7)  Complete,  perfect,  total, 

"  Thou  shall  make  clean  riddance  of  the  corners    .    .    ." 
—Levit.  xxiii.  22. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Printing:    Free    from   corrections   or   altera- 
tions, as  a  clean  proof. 

2.  Mottrtic  Lftir  ; 

(1)  Allowed  to  be  eaten,  not  defiling. 

"  Of  every  dean  beast  thou  shalt  take  to  thee  by  sevens, 
the  male  and  his  female:  and  of  beauts  that  are  not  dean 
by  two,  the  male  and  his  female."  —  Gen.  vii.  2. 


. 

Whale  and  Seal-fishing:  Having  no  fish  or  oil; 
ty  ;  as,  a  ship  returned  clean. 

cleanr 
resses   a   freedom 


emp 
if  Crabb     thus 


..    distinguishes     between    clean, 

cleanly,  and  pure:  "Clean  expresses  a  freedom 
from  dirt  or  soil ;  cleanly  the  disposition  or  habit 
of  being  clean.  A  person  who  keeps  himself  clean- 
is  cleanly;  a  cteanlu  servant  takes  care  to  keep 
other  things  cleM.  Clea  n  is  employed  in  the  proper 
sense  only ;  pure  mostly  in  the  moral  sense :  the 
hands  should  be  clean;  the  heart  should  be  pure: 
it  is  tho  first  requisite  of  good  writing  that  it 
should  be  clear.;  it  is  of  the  first  importance  for 
the  morals  of  youth  to  be  kept  pure."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Completely,    entirely,   without    limitation   or 
reservation. 

"  He  was  dene  out  of  him  selfe  away." — Gotcer,  i.  207. 
"  The  earth  is  utterly  broken  down,  the  earth  is  clean 
dissolved,    .    .    . " — Isaiah  xxiv.  19. 

2.  Adroitly,  dexterously,  cleanly. 

"  Pope  came  off  clean  with  Homer;  but  they  say, 
Broome  went  before,  and  kindly  swept  the  way." 

Henley* 

^  To  make  a  clean  breast  of: 

1.  To  make  a  full  and  ingenuous  confession. 

"She  had  something  lay  heavy  on  her  heart,  which  she- 
wished,  as  the  emissary  expressed  it — to  make  a  clean- 
breast  of,  before  she  died,  or  lost  possession  of  her 
senses." — Scott.  St.  Ronan,  ch.  xxxviii. 

2.  To  tell  one's  mind  roundly. 

"  To  speak  truth,  I'm  wearying  to  mak  a  clean  breast 
wi'  him,  and  to  tell  him  o'  his  nnnaturality  to  his  own. 
dochter."— The  Entail,  iii.  101. 

*clean-flngered,  a.  Free  from  crime  or  guilt  r. 
clean-handed. 

clean-gone,  o.  An  English  colloquialism,  indi- 
cating an  entire  abandonment  to  love,  or  to  some- 
other  cause. 

*clean-handed,  a. 

1.  Law:  Having  clean  hands    in   the   sense  de- 
scribed under  CLEAN  HANDS,  1  Law. 

2.  Ord.  Lang. :  Free  from  crime,  guiltless. 

clean  hands,  s.  pi. 

1.  Law:  A  maxim  of  equity  is:  "He  who  comes- 
into  equity  must  come  with  clean  hands."    This, 
rule  must  bo  understood  to  refer  to  willful  miscon- 
duct in  regard  to  the  matter  in  litigation,  and  not 
to  any  misconduct,  however  gross,  which  is  uncon- 
nected with   the   matter   in  litigation,  and  with 
which  the  opposite  party  in  the  cause  has  no  con- 
cern.   (Snell:  Principles  of  Equity.) 

2.  Fig. :  The  state  of  not  having  put  the  hands  to 
any  criminal  use ;  purity  of  action  and  conduct  as- 
distinguished  from  purity  of  heart. 

"  Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the  Lord?  or  who- 
shall  stand  in  His  holy  place?  He  that  hath  clean  hands 
and  a  pure  heart." — Psalm  xxiv.  3,  4. 

clean-hearted,  a.  Free  from  moral  pollution  in 
the  heart,  pure. 

clean-limbed,  a.  Having  well-proportioned 
limbs.  (Dickens.) 

clean-shanked,  a.    The  same  as  CLEAN-LIMBED 


clean-shaped, 
tioned. 


Well-shaped,     well-propor- 


* clean-  timbered,  a.  Elegantly  or  neatly  built; 
having  a  neat  or  well-shaped  figure. 

"I  think  Hector  was  not  so  deatt-timber'd;  his  leg  is> 
too  big  for  Hector."  —  Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

clean,  s.    [CLEAN,  o.]   The  secunclines  of  a  cow. 

clean,  v.  t.  [CLEAN*  a.]  To  free  from  dirt  or  filth, 
to  purify  ;  to  clear  of  anything  offensive,  injurious, 
or  extraneous  ;  to  cleanse. 

IT  To  clean  out  :  To  exhaust  of  pecuniary  resources. 
(Slang.) 

cleaned,  pr.  par.  &a.    [CLEAN,  t\] 
clean  -er,  s.    [Eng.  clean;  -er.J 
I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  cleans  anything. 

2.  An  instrument  or  apparatus  used  for  cleaning 
anything. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Leather  Manufacture  :  A  currier's  straight  two- 
handled  knife  with  a  blade  two  inches  broad. 

2.  Founding:  A  slicker,  a  tool  used  for  smoothing 
surfaces  in  sand-molding. 

3.  Carding:  The  smaller  of  a  pair  of  small  card 
cylinders,  called  urchins,  arranged  round  periph- 
ery of  a  card-drum.    The  larger  of  the  two,  called 
the  worker,  takes  the  fiber  from  the  card-drum  and 
delivers  it  to  the  cleaver,  which  returns  it  to  the 
card-drum. 


ftte,     fSt,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    h§r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire>    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wSrk,     who,     sin;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      SB,     02  =  e;     ey  =  a.      oj.u.  =  kw. 
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clean  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CLEAN,  r.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
Terb.) 

C .  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  cleansing  or  freeing  from  filth  or 
dirt,  or   any   offensive,    injurious,    or   extraneous 
matter. 

2.  The  extraneous  matter  from  which  anything  is 
freed  or  cleansed;  the  results  of  the  act  or  process 
•of  cleaning. 

3.  The  after-birth  of  a  cow. 

.cleaning-machine,  s. 

Silk  Manufacture :  A  machine  in  which  silk  thread 
as  carried  from  bobbins  over  a  glass  or  iron  guide- 
rod,  and  then  drawn  through  a  brush  in  order  to 
detach  from  it  any  particles  of  dust  or  dirt  which 
it  may  contain. 

fclean -isn,  a.  [Eng.  clean;  -t«A.]    Rather  clean. 

"  A  coverlid  upon  it  with  s  cleanish  look."— Richardson: 
•Clarissa,  vi.  303. 

"clean -11-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  cleanly;  -(#.]  In  a 
•cleanly  manner. 

clean  -11-ness,  s.    [Eng.  cleanly ;  -reess.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  free  from  dirt  or  any  offen- 
sive or  extraneous  matter. 

*2.  Neatness  in  person  or  dress. 

"  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness." 

•  John  Wesley. 

clean-lf,  *clen-ly,  *clan-ly,  *clen-liche, 
*clen-li,  »clene-liche,  *clan-liche,  a.  &  adv. 
IA.  S.  claenlic.'} 

A.  As  adjective : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Free  from   dirt  or  filth  or   any  offensive  or 
•extraneous  matter ;  pure,  clean. 

"  While  his  lovM  partner,  boastful  of  her  hoard, 
Displays  her  cleanly  platter  on  the  board." 

Goldsmith:  The  Traveler. 

"He  zayth  thet  hi  ssolle  habbe  clenltche  clothinge." 
Ayenblte,  p.  216. 

2.  Ofpersons: 

(1)  Habitually  neat  in  person  and  dress;  clean, 
tidy. 

(2)  Neat  and  skillful. 

"  .  .  Wherein  is  he  good,  but  to  taste  sack  and  drink 
it?  wherein  neat  and  cleanly,  but  to  carve  a  capon  and 
eat  it?"—  Shakesp.:  Henry  IF.,  Ft.  I.,  ii.  4. 

3.  Cleaning,  cleansing;   having  the  property   or 
power  of  cleaning  or  freeing  from  dirt  or  extraneous 
matter. 

"  In  onr  fantastic  climes,  the  fair 

With  cleanly  powder  dry  their  hair."— Prior. 
*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Innocent,  pure,  free  from  any  moral  pollution. 
"...    more  sweetly  relishing  and  cleanly  joys,    .  .  ." 

— Glanville. 

2.  Adroit,  clever,  dexterous,  artful. 

"We  can  secure  ourselves  a  retreat  by  some  cleanly  eva- 
-sion." — L' Estrany? -.  Fables. 

TT  For  the  difference  between  cleanly  and  clean 
see  CLEAN. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  a  clean  manner,  so  as  to  bo  clean  or  free 
•from  dirt,  neatly. 

"Thai  cladde  horn  clenly." — Destruct.  of  Troy,  774. 

f2.  Completely,  entirely. 

"So  clanliche  ouercome  never  I  was." — Seyn  Julian,  105. 

*3.  Uprightly,  innocently. 

"  If  I  do  grow  great,  I'll  leave  sack  and  live  cleanly,  as 
.a  nobleman  should. "—Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  4. 

clean-ness,  *clsen-nesse,  *clan-nes,  *clan- 
nesse,  *clen-nesse,  *ltlen-nesse,  s.  [A.  S.  clcen- 
nes.  ] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  state  of  being  clean ;  freedom  from  dirt  or 
any  offensive,  injurious,  or  extraneous  matter. 

"A  Clennes;  honestas,  nntndicia,  ptiritas,  sineeritas." — 
Catliut.  Anglicum  (ed.  Herrtage). 

f'2.  The  state  of  being  free  from  any  contagious 
•or  loathsome  disease. 
til.  Figuratively: 

1.  Purity  of  life,  innocence,  freedom  from  moral 
stain  or  pollution. 

"  After  the  clenuesse  of  myn  hondis  he  shall  yelde  to 
.me." — Wycliffe:  Psalm  xvii.  21. 

2.  Exactness,  neatness,  freedom  from  awkward- 
ness or  error. 

"  He  minded  only  the  clearness  of  his  satire,  and  the 
cleanness  of  expression. " — Dryden:  Juvenal. 

clean  -s.a-ble,  clean  -§I-ble,  *clennes-sa- 
bylle,  a.  [Eng.  cleans(e) ;  -able.]  Capable  of  being 
cleansed  or  purified  (lit.  t&  fig.). 

"  Ctennessabylle:  expiabilis,  purgabilis." — Cathol.  An- 
•Uliciim  (ed.  Herrtage). 
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cleanse,  *clan§e,  *clansi,  *cleuse,  *clensen, 
*clensyn,  v.  t.    [A.  S.  clcensian.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  clean,  to  free  from  dirt  or   any  offensive  or 
extraneous  matter  by  washing,  rubbing,  sifting,  &c. 

"  Clensyn,  Cribrare." — Prompt.  Parv. 
"  Thou  blind  Pharisee,  cleanse  first  that  which  is  within 
the  cup  and  platter,    .    .    ." — Matt,  xxiii.26. 

2.  To  free   from   any    injurious  or  adulterating 
admixture,  to  purify. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  froe  from  guilt  or  moral  pollution  or  stain. 
"  Babes  bloody  handes  may  not  beofensd." 

Spenser:  t\  Q.,  II.  ii. 

*2.  To  sanctify,  to  free  from  taint  of  defilement. 
[CLEAN,  a.,  II.  2.] 

"  God  dede  Moyses  this  bodeword  on, 
dense  this  fole  wel  this  to  daiges." 

Genesis  and  Exod.,  3,458. 

" .  .  .  What  God  hath  cleansed,  that  call  not  thou 
common." — Acts  x.  15. 

*3.  To  free  from  any  contagious  or  loathsome  dis- 
ease. 

"Clense  ye  meselis."— Wycliffe-.  Matt,  x.  8. 
4.  To  purge  or  clear  the  body  of  noxious  humors. 
"And,  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote, 
Cleanse  the  stuff' d  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  v.  S. 
*5.  To  acquit. 

*6.  To  do  away  guilt,  to  atone  for,  to  purge. 
"  Not  all  her  od'rous  tears  can  cleanse  her  crime, 
Her  plant  alone  deforms  the  happy  clime." 

Dryden:  dnyras  and  Myrrha. 

cleansed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CLEANSE.] 
Clean -§er,  «.    [Eng  cleans(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  cleanses. 
"His  comb  was  the  cleanser  of   his   head." — Gayton; 

Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  iv.  5. 

2.  Med. :  A  medicine  which  has  the  power  of  purg 
ing  any  foul  or  noxious  humors ;  a  purgative 

"If  there  happens  an  imposthume,  honey,  and  even 
honey  of  roses,  taken  inwardly,  is  a  good  cleanser" — 
Arbuthnot. 

clean  -s,Ing,  *clen  -§Ing,  *clen'-§y;nge,  pr.par., 
a.  &  s,  [CLEANSE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. ;  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  freeing  from  dirt  or  any  offen- 
sive or  extraneous  matter. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  act  of  freeing  from  any  contagious  or 
loathsome  disease. 

(2)  The  state  of  being  freed  from  any  contagious 
or  loathsome  disease. 

"This  shall  be  the  law  of  the  leper  in  the  day  of  his 
cleansing  .  .  .*' — Lev.  xiv.  1. 

(3)  The  act  or  process  of  freeing  from  moral  pol- 
lution or  stain. 

*(4)  The  act  of  acquitting  of  a  charge;  an  ac- 
quittal. 

II.  Cowkeeping:  The  parturition  of  the  secun- 
dines  of  a  cow. 

cleansing-vat,  s. 

Brewing :  A  vessel  in  which  the  fermentation  of 
beer  is  concluded,  the  yoast  running  out  of  the 
bung-hole,  and  being  kept  full  by  supply  from  a 
stone-vat.  (Knight.) 

clear,  *cleer,  *clere,  *cler,  *clier,  *clyre,  a., 
adv.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  clair,  cleir,  cler,  from  Lat.  clarus 
=bright,  clear.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I,  Literally : 

1.  Bright,   luminous,  free    from    opaqueness   or 
cloudiness. 

"  On  which  the  winged  boy  in  colors  clears 
Depeincted  was,    .    .    . 

Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  7. 

(1)  Of  the  weather :  Serene,  unclouded,  bright. 

"The  day  was  clere,  the  sonne  hote." 

Oower,  ii,  253. 

"Clere  as  wedur  ys,  bryghte.  Clarus,  serentts."— Prompt. 
Parv. 

(2)  Of  sound :   Distinct,  plain ;    easily    and   dis- 
tinctly audible. 

"Hark!  the  numbers  soft  and  clear 
Gently  steal  upon  the  ear." 

Pope:  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 

2.  Pure,  unmixed,  free  from  impurities,  pellucid. 
"Clere  as  watur  or  other  licour." — Prompt.  Parv, 

Tf  Sometimes  with  the  prep.  of. 

"The  air  is  clearer  of  gross  and  damp  exhalations."— 
Temple. 


clear 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Bright,  handsome. 

"  Al  hire  clere  color  comsed  for  to  fade." 

William  of  Palerne,  679. 

2.  Cheerful,  serene ;  unclouded  with  passion  or 
care. 

"  But  soon  his  clear  aspect 
Return' d,  and  gracious  purpose  thus  renew'd." 

Milton:  Paradise  Lost,  viii.  333. 

*3.  Showy,  pretty,  fine. 

"Him  that  is  clothed  with  deer  clothing."— Wycliffe: 
St.  James  ii.  3. 

4.  Manifest,  apparent,  not  dark  or  hidden. 

"  The  pleasure  of  right  reasoning  is  still  the  greater, 
by  how  much  the  consequences  are  more  clear  .  ,  ." — 
1.  Burnet:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

5.  Evident,  indisputable,  plain,  undeniable. 

"Remained    ...    to  our  almighty  foe 
Clear  victory,  to  our  part  loss  and  rout." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  770. 

6.  Distinct,  perspicuous,  free  from  uncertainty  or 
indistinctness,  easily  apprehended. 

"  We  pretend  to  give  a  clear  account  how  thunder  and 
lightning  is  produced." — Sir  W.  Temple. 

7.  Prompt  to  understand,  sharp-witted,  acute. 
"Clere  of   wytt   and    vndyrstondynge.      Perspicax."— - 

Prompt.  Parv. 

8.  Far-seeing,  acute. 

9.  Free  from  guilt  or  blame,  innocent,  guiltless, 
free  from  responsibility. 

"  Sauue  me  and  mak  cler  for  mi  soule  destourbed  is." 
Life  of  Jesus,  671. 

IT  Sometimes  with  the  prep./rom. 
"I  am  clear  from  the  blood  of  this  woman."— Susanna. 

10.  Free  from  distress,  oppression,  or  any  burden, 
"  The  cruel  corp'ral  whisper' d  in  my  ear, 

Five  pounds,  if  rightly  tipt,  would  set  me  clear.'* 

Gay. 

11.  Free  from  defect  or  blemish. 

12.  Free  from  deduction,  abatement,  or  encum- 
brance ;  net,  in  full. 

"  I  often  wish'd  that  I  had  clear, 
For  life,  six  hundred  pounds  a  year."— Su'(//. 

13.  Free,  open;  without  impediment  or  obstacle, 
unimpeded. 

"...  any  military  exploit  more  serious  than  that  of 
putting  down  a  riot  or  of  keeping  a  street  clear  for  a  pro- 
cession."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

14.  Open,    free,  with   no   object   intervening  or 
impeding;  as,  to  have  six  inches   clear  between 
two  things.    [CLEAR,  s.  CLEARANCE.] 

15.  Free  from  debt. 

16.  Determined,  resolute.    (Scotch.) 

17.  Safe,  or  away  from,  free. 

"...  on  the  instant  they  got  clear  of  our  ship."— 
Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  6. 

"They  had  drawn  themselves  level  with  the  Thames 
eight  at  Waldens  Wharf  and  were  clear  of  them  at  the 
Grass  Wharf."— London  Daily  Telegraph,  March  4,  1881. 

*18.  Unprepossessed,  impartial. 

"Leucippe,  of  whom  one  look,  in  a  clear  judgment, 
would  have  been  more  acceptable  than  all  her  kindness 
so  prodigally  bestowed." — Sidney. 

*19.  Complete,  total. 

*20.  Undetected. 

"A  clear  theft  passed  for  a  virtue." — Gentleman  In- 
structed, p.  75.  (Daviea.) 

*B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  Brightly,  clearly. 
"  In  the  sune  that  schines  clere." — Cursor  Mundi,  291. 

2.  Audibly,  clearly. 

"  He  cried  high  and  deer."—  Merlin,  I.  ii.  261. 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Clearly,  plainly. 

"  Now  clear  I  understand 

What  oft  my  steadiest  thoughts  have  searched  in  vain." 
Milton:  P.  L.,xii.  376. 

2.  Completely,  quite. 

"  He  put  his  mouth  to  her  ear,  and,  under  pretext  of  a 
whisper,  bit  it  clear  off." — V Estrange. 

1J  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  clear,  lucid, 
bright,  and  vivid:  "These  epithets  mark  a  grada- 
tion in  their  sense;  the  idea  of  light  is  common  to 
them,  but  clear  expresses  loss  than  lucid,  lucid  than 
bright,  andbright  than  vivid.  A  mere  freedom  from 
stain  or  dullness  constitutes  clearness,  the  return  of 
light  and  consequent  removal  of  darkness  consti- 
tutes lucidity :  brightness  supposes  a  certain 
strength  of  light ;  vividness  a  freshness  combined 
with  the  strength,  and  even  a  degree  of  brilliancy. 
.  .  .  These  epithets  may  with  equal  propriety  be 
applied  to  color  as  well  as  to  light :  a  clear  color  is 
unmixed  with  any  other;  a  bright  color  has  some- 
thing striking  and  strong  in  it ;  a  vivid  color 


l,     boy;     pout,    J<5wl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     gnin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenopnon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
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clear-cake 

something  lively  and  fresh  in  it.  ...  In  their 
moral  application  they  preserve  a  similar  distinc- 
tion: a  conscience  is  said  to  be  clear  when  it  is  free 
from  every  spot  or  stain ;  a  deranged  understanding 
may  have  lucid  intervals ;  a  bright  intellect  throws 
light  on  everything  around  it;  a  vivid  imagination 
glows  with  every  image  that  nature  presents." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

IT  Obvious  compounds,  Clear-cut,  clear-toned, 
clear-voiced,  &c. 

*Clear-cake,  s.    A  thin  cake  or  wafer. 

"  I  used  to  call  him  the  clear-cake:  fat,  fair,  sweet,  and 
seen  through  in  a  moment." — Walpole;  To  Mann,  ii.  153. 
(Ztar/es.) 

clear-cole,  s.    [CLAIR-COLE.] 

clear-cut^  a.  Having  delicate  and  distinctly 
defined  outlines. 

"  A  cold  and  clear-cut  face." — Tennyson. 

clear-dangling,  a.    Dangling  clearly. 

clear-eye,  s.  Two  menthaceous  plants,  (l)Salvia 
Sclarea,  and  (2)  S.  Verbenaca.  [CLARY.] 

TT  Wild  clear-eye :  Salvta  Verbenaca. 

clear-foundation,  s.  &  a.  See  the  subjoined  com- 
pound. 

Clear-foundation  lace :  A  light,  fine,  transparent, 
•white  thread,  hand-made  lace.  It  has  a  diamond- 
shaped  mesh,  formed  by  two  threads  plaited  to  a 
perpendicular  line.  It  is  called  also  Lisle  lace, 
from  being  manufactured,  among  other  places,  in 
the  French  city  or  town  of  that  name. 

clear-headed,  a.  Having  a  clear  mind  or  un- 
derstanding. 

clear-pointed,  a.    Having  bright  points. 
"  Eyes  not  down-dropt  nor  over  bright,  but  fed 
With  the  clear-pointed  flame  of  chastity." 

Tennyson:  Isabel,  i.  18. 

clear-seeing,  a.     Having  a  clear,  sharp  sight 
(lit.  (t  fig.). 
Clear- shining,  a.    Shining  brightly. 

"  Not  separated  with  the  racking  clouds, 
But  sever*  d  in  a  pale  clear-shining  eky." 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  ii.  L 

Clear-sighted,  a.  Provident,  discerning,  having 
an  acute  and  far-seeing  mind. 

"Clear-sighted  reason  wisdom's  judgment  leads." 

Denham;  Prudence,  10. 

Clear-sightedness,  a.  The  quality  of  being 
clear-sighted ;  foresight,  providence. 

clear-starch,  r.  t.  To  stiffen  with  starch,  and 
afterward  clear  by  beating  with  the  hands. 

"A  tailor's  widow,  who  washes,  and  can  clearstarch  his 
hands." — Addison. 

clear-starched,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CLEAR-STARCH.] 
clear-starcher,    s.     One  whose   occupation  or 
business  it  is  to  clear-starch  articles  of  dress. 
"A  clear-starcher  and  sempstress." — Tatler,  No.  11. 

clear-starching,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [CLEAR- 
STARCH.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  process  of  stiffening  with 
starch. 

clear-stemmed,  a.  Having  bright  stems  or 
trunks. 

"  Often,  where  clear-stemm' d  platans  guard 
The  outlet." 

Tennyson;  Kecol.  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

clear-story,  clere-story,  s. 

Arch.:  The  upper  vertical  divisions  of  the  nave, 
choir,  and  transepts  of  a  church.  It  is  clear  above 
the  roof  of  the  aisles,  whence  it  may  have  taken  its 
name ;  but  some  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
clair  or  light  admitted  through  its  tier  of  windows. 
Nearly  all  the  cathedrals  and  large  churches  have 


Clear-story  (Westminster  Abbey). 

clear-stories,  either  as  tiers  of  arcades,  or  as  win- 
dows over  the  triforia.  There  is  no  triforium  in  the 
priory  church  of  Bath,  but  a  series  of  large  and 
lofty  windows  constitute  the  clear-story. 
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clear-stuff,  s. 

Timber  traffic:    Boards  free  from  knots,  wane, 
wind-shakes,  ring-hearts,  dote,  and  sap.    (lEnight.) 
Clear-walled,  a.    Having  bright-shining  walls. 

"  Or  in  a  clear-walV 'd  city  on  the  sea.'* 

Tennyson:  Tlie  Palace  of  Art. 

clear,  *clere,  *cleryn,  v.  f.  &  /.  [Lat.  clareo=to 
become  brighter  clear;  o/aro=to  make  bright  or 
clear;  M.  H.  Ger.  fcJaren(intrans.),taceren (trans.) ; 
Sw.  fciara;  Dan.  klare;  Sp.  clarear.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  mase  clear  or  bright;  to  free  from  any 
opaqueness  or  dullness ;  to  brighten. 

"  He  sweeps  the  skies,  and  clears  the  cloudy  North." 

Dryden. 

(2)  To  free  from  any  mixture  or  extraneous  mat- 
ter ;  to  classify,  to  cleanse. 

(3)  To  free  any  place  or  thing  from  any  encum- 
brance, embarrassment  or  impediment;  to  empty. 

"Safe  to  the  ships,  he  wisely  clear'd  the  way." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  x.,  1.  573. 

(4)  To  remove,  to  get  rid  of,  any  encumbrance  or 
impediment. 

"  A  statue  lies  hid  in  a  block  of  marble ;  and  the  art  of 
the  statuary  only  clears  away  the  superfluous  matter,  and 
removes  the  rubbish." — Addison;  Spectator. 

(5)  To  free  from  anything  which  obstructs  the 
sound  or  sight. 

"Captain  Cook  has  compared  it  to  a  man  clearing  his 
throat,  but  certainly  no  European  ever  cleared  his  throat 
with  BO  many  hoarse,  guttural,  and  clicking  sounds." — 
Darwin;  Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  i.,  p.  206. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To   free  from  obscurity  or  doubt;  to   make 
plain  or  clear,  to  elucidate. 

"Cleryn  or  make  clere  a  thynge  that  ys  vnknowe. 
Clariflco,  manifesto." — Prompt.  Parr. 

"  When,  in  the  knot  of  the  play,  no  other  way  is  left  for 
the  discovery,  then  let  a  god  descend  and  clear  the  busi- 
ness to  the  audience." — Dryden. 

(2)  To  free  from  imputation  of  crime  or  guilt ;  to 
vindicate,  to  acquit,  to  justify. 

"I  clere  one  that  was  thought  faulty  in  a  matter." — 
Palsgrave. 

"Somerset  was  much  cleared  by  the  death  of  those  who 
were  executed  to  make  him  appear  faulty."— Sir  John 
Hayward. 

If  With  the  prep./rom  before  the  charge  or  crime 
imputed. 

"  I  am  sure  he  will  clear  me  from  partiality." — Dryden: 
Fables.  (Pref.) 

(3)  To  purge  of  a  crime,  to  cleanse  from  guilt. 
"...     forgiving  iniquity  and  traiispres*ioii  and  sin, 

and  that  will    by   no  means  clear  the  guilty    .    .    ." — 
Exod.  xxxiv.  7. 

(4)  To  brighten  or  sharpen  the  intellect  or  under- 
standing; to  sharpen. 

(5)  To  gain  without  deduction  or  abatement,  to 
net,  to  realize. 

*'  The  profit  which  she  cleared  on  the  cargo,  .  .  ." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  v. 

(6)  To  quit,  to  satisfy  a  debt  or  charge. 
"But  this  one  mighty  sum  has  clear'd  the  debt." 

Dryden:  Epistle  to  the  Duchess  of  York,  28. 

(7)  To  leap  or  pass  over  or  by  without  touching. 
II.  Technically:  [C.I,  2,  3, 10.] 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit.:  To  become  bright  or  clear;  to  brighten 
up. 

"Cleryn  or  wex  bryghte  as  wedur.  Sereno,  clareo." — 
Prompt,  I\UT. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  be  freed  from  encumbrances  or  em- 
barrassment. 

"He  thnt  cfears  at  once,  will  relapse;  for.  finding  him- 
self out  of  straits,  he  will  revert  to  his  customs;  but  he 
that  cleareth  by  degrees,  induceth  a  habit  of  frupnlity, 
and  gaineth  as  well  upon  his  mind  as  upon  his  estate." — 
Bacon;  t'ssin/s. 

C.  In  special  phrases  and  compounds: 

1.  To  clear  a  check: 

Conun. :  To  pass  it  through  the  clearing- house  for 
payment  by  the  bank  on  which  it  is  drawn. 

2.  To  clear  a  shiji : 
Comm.:  (See  extract.) 

"The  act  of  clearing  a  vessel  and  her  cnrgo  consists  in 
entering  at  the  custom-house  all  particulars  relating  to 
her  so  far  as  these  may  be  required  upon  arrival  Ht,  or 
previously  to  departing  from,  any  port;  as  well  in  the 
payment,  by  the  parties  concerned,  of  such  duties  as  may 
be  exigible  upon  her  cargo,  Ac." — Young;  Xauticul  Die- 
tionary;  Clearance. 

3.  To  clear  a  ship  for  action;  to  clear  for  action: 
Naut. :  To  clear  the  deck,  <fcc.,  of  all  unnecessary 

articles  or  encumbrances  and  to  prepare  for  an 
engagement. 


clearing 


To  clear  away:  To  remove  the  remains  of  a  meal, 
the  dishes,  &c. 

"Smallbones,  who  hnd  been  duly  apprized  of  the  whole 
plan,  asked  his  master,  as  he  of«i/vi/  ini-n'i,  whether  he- 
should  keep  the  red-herring  for  the  next  day." — Marryat: 
Snarleyyow,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xiv. 

5.  To  clear  contempt  in  chancery: 

"Law:  To  pay  the  costs  which  the  plaintiff  had 
incurred  in  prosecuting  one.  This  was  required 
when  the  defendant  had  been  adjudged  to  be  in 
contempt  of  court.  (Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.» 
ch.27.) 

6.  To  clear  lyes : 

Soap-making:  To  separate  the  soapy  jelly  from 
the  spent  lye.  ( Weale.) 

I.  To  clear  off,  v.  t.  &  i. : 

1)  Transitive: 

a)  Lit. :  To  remove ;  to  clear  away. 

6)  Fig. :  To  pay  off ;  to  satisfy  a  debt  or  charge. 

2)  Intrans.:  To  remove  one's   self;    to   depart. 
.    ang.) 

8.  To  clear  out,v.t.&i.: 

(1)  Trans. :  To  empty ;  to  free  from  internal  en- 
cumbrance. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  depart ;  to  make  off.    (Slang.) 

9.  To  clear  the  deads : 

Mining :  To  clear  a  shaft  or  drift.    ( Weale.) 

10.  To  clear  the  land. 

Naut. :  To  gain  such  a  distance  from  shore  as  to 
be  out  of  danger  of  driving  on  to  the  land. 

II.  To  clear  up,  v.  t.  &  i. : 

(1)  Transitive:  • 

(a)  Lit.:  To  clear  away,  to  make  tidy  after   a 
meal,  &c. 

(b)  Fig. :  To  elucidate ;  to  make  clear  and  plain. 
"By  mystical  terms  and  ambiguous  phrases,  he  darkens 

what  he  should  clear  up." — Boyle. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

Of  the  weather:  To  become  bright  and  clear. 

"Advise  him  to  stay  'till  the  weather  clears  tip,  for  yon 
are  afraid  there  will  be  rain." — Swift:  Advice  to  Seri-ants; 
Directions  to  the  Groom. 

clear,  s.    [CLEAB,  a.] 

Building:  The  full  distance  between  any  two 
bodies  where  no  object  intervenes,  or  between  thoir 
nearest  surfaces. 

clear-age  (age  as  !£),«.    [Eng.  clear;  -age.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  clearing  or  removing 
anything;  a  clearance. 

2.  Tech.:  [CLEARANCE.] 
clear -an9e,  s.    [CLEAE,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  clearing  away  or  removing  anything. 
*2.  Clear  or  net  profit. 

3.  A  clear,  free,  and  unimpeded  space  between 
two  things  [II.  2]. 

11.  Technically: 

1.  Commerce: 

(1)  The  act  of  clearing  a  ship  at  the  Custom- 
house.   [CLEAE,  v.,  C.  2.] 

(2)  A  certificate  that  a  ship  has  been  cleared  at 
the  Custom-house. 

2.  Machines:  The  distance  between  the  piston  and 
the  cylinder-head  in  a  steam-engine  when  the  pis- 
ton is  at  the  end  of  its  stroke. 

Cle'are,*.    [CLEAE,  a.] 

Sugar-making:  The  filtered  fluid  of  coarse  sugar 
decolorized  by  bone-black, 
cleared,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CLEAR,  «.] 
clear  -er,  s.    [Eng.  clear  ;-er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  clears  or 
brightens;  a  brighti-ner. 

"  Gold  is  a  wonderful  clearer  of  the  understanding: 
.  .  ." — Addison. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Naut. :  A  tool  on  which  the   hemp   for   sail- 
maker's  twine  is  finished. 

2.  Weaving:  A  rapidly  revolving   roller   in    the 
scribbling  machine,  laid  alongside  the  "  worker." 

Clearer-bar,  s.  A  bar  in  a  horse  hayfork,  which 
throws  the  hay  out  from  the  teeth  when  the  rake  is 
lifted. 

clear  -lig,  pr.  par.,  a&s.    [CLEAR,  t>.] 

A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfr  particip.  adj.:  (In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Tho  act  of  making  clear. 

(2)  A  piece  or  tract  of  land  cleared  of  wood  and 
prepared  for  cultivation.    (Colonial.) 

2.  Figurntirt  !>t : 

(1)  Tno  act  or  process  of  freeing  from  guilt  or 
blame. 

"What  carefulness  in  wrought  in  you,  yea,  what  clear- 
ing of  yourselves,  yen,  what  indignation." — 2  Cor.  vii.  11. 

(2)  The  act  or  process  of  making  plain  or  evident, 
explanation,  elucidation. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    he*r,    th6re;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    poX 
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clearing-beck 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Banking,  ttc. ;  Tho  adjustment  of  the  payment 
duo  to  or  from  cacli  banker  on  chocks  held  by  him 
on  other  bankers,  or  held  by  others  on  him.  Also, 
in  the  case  of  railways,  the  adjustment  of  tlio  sums 
to  be  paid  to  or  by  each  company  in  respect  of 
through  traffic  on  or  from  other  lines. 

'1.  ('ntnm.;  The  act  or  process  of  clearing  a  ship 
at  the  Custom  house. 

3.  tf  ilk-manufacture :    The   process   of   retooling 
irregularities  from  silk  filaments  before  spinning, 
by  passing  them  beneath  a  scraper,  or  between  steel 
rollers. 

4.  Calico-printing:  Tho  act  of  washing  the  dye 
solution  from  the  anmordaunted   portion,   of   the 
cloth  in  the  "  madder  stylo  "  of  printing, 

5.  Machines:  Tho  amount  of  play  between    the 
meaning-teeth    of  cog-wheels,    to   avoid   a   jamb. 
(Kniijht.) 

clearing-beck,  s. 

Dyeing :  A  vat  in  which  cottons  printed  with  cer- 
tain colors  arc  scoured  with  soap  and  water. 

clearing-house,  «. 

Comm. :  An  establishment  whore  the  process  of 
clearing  is  carried  on.  [Soo  illustration.] 

In  the  old  days  before  the  American  clearing-houses 
were  established,  Bank  No.  1  sent  a  runner  to  Bank  No.  2 
with  the  check  to  get  it  cashed;  and  if  No.  2  had  a  check 
on  No.  1,  it  sent  its  runner  over;  and  so  on  all  through  nil 
the  banks.  But  now  each  morning  the  clearing-house 
clerks  of  a  bank  report  at  the  clearing-house,  and  make 
out  a  list  of  all  the  checks  payable  to  that  bank  by  or 
through  other  banks;  then  the  clearing-house  people  take 
these  lists  and  compare  them.  They  find,  for  instance, 
that  Bank  A  owes  B  $1,000  and  C  $500;  that  B  owes  A  $500 
and  O  $1,000,  and  that  C  owes  A  $500  and  B  $600.  Com- 
paring these,  we  see  that  A  owes  B  $500  clear  of  what  B 
owes  A,  and  that  A  and  O  stand  off;  that  B  owes  nothing 
to  A,  and  owes  $500  to  C;  and  that  O  owes  nothing  to  A, 
and  is  owed  $500  by  B.  That  is,  that  A  owes  B  $600,  and  B 
owe*  C  $500.  Then  if  A  pays  O  $500,  $4,000  of  mutual 
debts  is  settled  for  $500.  When  this  settlement  is  worked 
out,  the  clearing-house  clerks  report  back  to  their  banks, 
and  before  1  o'clock  sums  of  money  are  sent  from  each 
bank  to  the  clearing-house  in  settlement  of  balances,  and 
the  checks  drawn  on  each  bank  are  returned  to  it,  to  be 
charged  against  the  different  individual  depositors.  Of 
course,  in  the  clearing-house  there  are  many  times  the 
number  of  banks  we  use  in  our  illustration,  and  the  op- 
erations are  much  more  complicated,  but  the  principle  is 
the  same.  The  London  clearing-house  for  bankers  was 
instituted  in  1775.  By  its  means  bankers  obtained  a  settle- 
ment of  all  bills  or  checks  due  for  collection  between  one 
another,  a  check  on  the  Bank  of  England  being  received 
or  paid  in  settlement  of  all  differences  of  account.— 
Gaskell. 

Clearing-nut,  s.  The  nut  of  Strychnos  potato- 
rum,  which  is  used  in  India  for  clearing  water  from 
sediment.  The  natives  prefer  pond  or  river  water 
to  clear  well  water,  but  purify  what  they  tako  by 
rubbing  the  inside  of  the  unglazod  earthen  vessel 
fora  minute  or  two  with  the  seed  of  the  clearing- 
nut.  The  impurities  in  a  short  time  fall  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  water  becomes  clear. 

clearing-pan,  s. 

8it<jttr-mn'nuf<tct.;  Tho  same  as  CLAEIFIEK. 

clearing-screw,  s. 

Weapons:  A  screw  in  some  fire-arms,  at  right 
angles  to  the  nipple,  and  affording  a  communica- 
tion with  the  chamber. 

clearing-stone,  s. 

Curriery :  Tho  fine  stone  on  which  a  currier's 
knife  receives  its  final  whetting. 

clear  -If,  *cler-li,  *clere-li,  *cler-liche, 
*clere-licne,  *cler-ly,  *clyer-lyche,  *clyer- 
Hche,  arfr.  [Eng.  clear;  ~ly ;  Mid.  Eng.  c/er,  clere, 
A. ". :  and  liche,  /i=Eng.  -ly.\ 

I.  Lit. :  Brightly,  luminously. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Plainly,  without  impediment  or  hindrance. 

2.  Plainly,  evidently,  in  a  manner  free  from  doubt, 
obscurity,  or  perplexity. 

"...  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote 
out  of  thy  brother's  eye." — Matt.  vii.  5. 

3.  With  acuteness  or  discernment;  in  a  manner 
free  from  embarrassment  or  entanglement. 

"...  ho  tluit  divideth  too  much,  will  never  come 
out  of  it  clearly." — Bacon:  Essays. 

4.  Audibly,  plainly. 

"The  sownde  was  horde  into  the  citee  clerly." — Merlin, 
I.  ii.  207. 

*5.  Without  deduction  or  abatement. 

*(j.  Honestly,  iiiiro.-urvudly,  openly,  without  eva- 
sion or  reservation. 

"  He  ssel  zigge  his  zennes  clyerliclie  and  nakedliche." 

Ayenbite,  p.  174. 

*I  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  botwoen  clearly  and 
distinctly:  "That  is  soon  clear/// of  which  one  has 
a  clear  view  independent  of  anything  else;  that  is 
seen  distinctly  which  is  soon  so  as  to  distinguish  it 
from  other  objects."  (Crabb :  Enn.  tit/ nun.) 
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clear  -ness,  *cler-nesse,  *clere-nesse,  *cler- 
nes,  *cleer-ness,  s.    [Eng.  clear;  -ness.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  quality  of  being  clear  or  bright;  bright- 

ness. 

"  Thei  upon  the  walles  of  the  town  saugh  the  clernesse 
of  the  light  half  a  myle  longe."—  Merlin,  I.  ii.  210. 

"It  may  be,  percolation  doth  not  only  cause  clearness 
and  splendor,  but  sweetness  of  savor."—  Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 

2.  A  luster  or  splendor. 

"Love,  more  clear  than  yourself,  with  the  clearness, 
lays  a  night  of  sorrow  upon  me."—  Sidney. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Distinctness,  plainness,  freedom  from  obscurity 
or  doubt. 

*'  i  .  .  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  science  to 
aim  at  perfect  clearness  in  the  description  of  nil  that 
comes,  or  seems  to  come,  within  the  range  of  the  intel- 
lect."— Tyndall;  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  *•  258. 

*2.  Uprightness,  straightforwardness,  plain  deal- 
ing, sincerity. 

"  .     .     .     clearness  of  dealing,     .     .     ."  —  Bacon. 

*3.  A  freedom  from  blame  or  imputation. 

4.  Distinctness  of  tone,  audibility. 

5.  Of  the  weather:  Brightness,  serenity,  freedom 
from  clouds. 

"  Clerenesse  of  wedyr.    Serenitas."  —  Prompt.  Parv. 
*6.  Glory,  honor. 

"I  take  not  clernease  of  men."—  Wycliffe:  John,  v.  41. 
*7.  Beauty,  handsomeness. 

"  In  the  denies  of  his  concubines  and  curious  wedez." 
E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  1,353. 

IT  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  clearness  and 
perspicuity:  "Clearness  respects  our  ideas,  and 
springs  from  the  distinction  of  the  things  them- 
selves that  are  discussed  ;  perspicuity  respects  the 
mode  of  expressing  the  ideas,  and  springs  from  the 
good  qualities  of  style.  .  .  «  Clearness  of  intel- 
lect is  a  natural  gift  ;  perspicuity  is  an  acquired 
art;  although  intimately  connected  with  eacli 
other,  yet  it  is  possible  to  have  clearness  without 
perspicuity,  and  perspicuity  without  clearness." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

clear-stbr  -I-al,  clere  -stbr  -I-al,  a.  [Eng. 
clearstory,  and  suff.  -al.]  Of  ,  or  pertaining  to,  or 
of  the  nature  of,  a  clear-story. 


cleave 

(2)  The  cloft  or  fissure  which  is  thus  produced. 
Cleavage  is  divided  into  laminar  fission,  or  Flaggy 
Cleavage,  coincident  with  bedding  pianos,  and 
Slaty  Cleavage,  deviating  from  the  direction  of 
the  bedding  planes.  Slaty  cleavage  is  a  fissile 
structure  in  certain  slaty  or  other  rocks  distinct 
from  both  stratification  and  joints,  though  in 
some  cases  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  one  or  other 
of  these.  It  most  frequently  occurs  in  clay-slate. 


clear-weed,   s.    [Eng.   clear,  and  weed.'}     An 
American  name  for  Pilea 

plant. 


i>utnila,  an  urticacoous 


Cleat,  s.  [From  Provinc.  Eng.  cleat =&  piece 
of  iron  worn  on  the  shoes  by  country  people 
(Mahn).  [CLAMP.]  Cf.  also  Dut.  kloet=a.  boat- 
hook,  a  pole;  A.  S.  clate=&  bur,  a  cloth-bur;  Dut. 
klis  and  Ger.  klette—a  bur.] 

1.  Carp.:  A  strip  of  wood  secured  to  another  one 
to  strengthen  it,  as  a  batten  placed  transversely  on 
the  back  of  several  boards  which  are  jointed  or 
matched  together. 

2.  Naut:  A   belay  ing-piece   consisting   of  a   bar 
with  two  arms  fastened  to  a  post  or  stanchion  by  a 
bolt  passing  through  its  stem. 

cleat,  v.  t.  [CLEAT,  s.]  To  fasten  or  strengthen 
with  a  cleat. 

cleav  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  cleav(e) ;  •able.']  Capa- 
ble of  being  cleft  or  divided. 

"  In  the  one  case  it  is  the  molecules  arranging  them- 
selves according  to  organic  laws  which  produce  a  clear- 
able  structure,  .  .  ."— Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d 
ed.),  xiv.  408. 

cleav -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  cleav(e), 
and  suff.  -age.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Crystallography: 

(1)  The  act  of  cleaving  or  splitting  a  crystal  in  a 
certain  direction  in  which  it  is  easy  to  do  so ;  the 
state  of  being  so  cleft.    This  line  of  easy  fissure,  as 
a  rule,  isparallel  to  one  or  more  of  the  faces  of  the 
crystal.    Cleavage  tends  to  reduce  a  mineral  to  the 
form  of  its  primary  or  primitive  crystal. 

(2)  The  lino  along  which   such   splitting   takes 
place. 

"  In  building  up  crystals  these  little  atomic  bricksoften 
arrange  themselves  into  layers  which  are  perfectly  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  which  can  be  separated  by  mechanical 
means;  this  is  called  the  cleavage  of  the  crystal."— Tyn- 
dall.- Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  xiv.  407. 

"For  the  sake  of  completeness  I  may  say  that  many 
crystals  cleave  with  unequal  facility  in  different  direc- 
tions: heavy  spar  presents  an  example  of  this  kind  of 
cleavage,'1 — Ibid. 

2.  Geology: 

(1)  Tho  act  or  capability  of  cleaving  certain  slaty 

rocks  into  an  indefinite  number  of  thin  himintp, 
parallel  to  each  other  but  not  parallel  to  tin-  planes 
of  stratification  (Lyell) ;  the  state  of  being  so 
cloft. 


that  slaty  cleavage  exists  in  the  Silurian  and  other 
older  rocks,  and  in  those  of  Devonian  age.  It 
is  not  uncommon  in  the  carboniferous  rocks 
of  Ireland,  but  less  so  in  that  formation  gen- 
erally. Slaty  cleavage,  or  slaty  texture,  has  been 
superinduced  by  the  rock  having  been  subjected  to 
great  pressure,  which  also  affects  any  fossils  which 
the  rock  may  contain,  squeezing  and  distorting 
them  to  a  considerable  extent.  Flaggy  cleavage 
has  been  produced  by  the  regular  deposition  of  thin 
layers  of  sediment  one  upon  another.  Slaty  cleavage 
is  seldom  metwith  in  rocks  of  eruptive  origin,  except 
in  beds  of  volcanic  ash,  and  occasionally  in  some  of 
the  older  lavas.  A  structure,  called  Foliation, 
resembling  laminar  fission,  is  found  in  altered  sed- 
imentary rocks.  It  is  due  to  the  segregation  of  any 
one  mineral  component  of  the  rock  along  a  more  or 
less  regular  plane,  and  thus  differentiating  the  rock 
into  a  series  of  alternating  layers  of  different  min- 
eral composition.  (Lyell,  Murchison,  Rutley:  On 
Rocks,  t&c.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

Crystallog. :  Along  which  a  mineral  may  bo  easily 
cleft. 

cleavage-planes,  s.pi. 

Crystallog. :  Planes  along  which  a  mineral  may  be 
most  easily  cleft 

cleave  (l),  *cleve  (i),  *clive.  *clivyn,  *clyve 
(pa.  t.  cleaved.  *clave,  *cleve;  pa.  par.  cleaved, 
*cleved),  v.  i.  [A.  S.  clifian,  cleofian;  0.  S.  klibdn: 
Dut.  kleven;  Sw.  klibba  sig=to  stick  to ;  Dan.  kl&be ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  chleben;  Ger.  kleben.  Cf.  Icel.  klifa=to 
climb.  (Skeat.)] 

I.  Lit.:  To  stick,  to  adhere,  to  hold  fast. 

"  T  shal  make  t  hi  tunge  for  to  cleue  to  the  roof  of  thi 
mouth."—  Wycliffe:  Ezech.  iii.  26. 

"Cliuyn  to  K.  cleve  to  P.     Adhereo."—  Prompt.  Parv. 

"For  as  the  girdle  clemveth  to  the  loins  of  a  man.  .  .  ." 
Jer.  xiii.  11. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  be  attached  closely  in  love  or  friendship,  to 
be  devoted  to. 

"He  schal  clytte  to  his  wyf."—  Wycliffe:  Ephes.  v.  31. 
*2.  To  adhere  closely  to,  to  remain  fixed  fast  in 
the  mind  or  heart. 

"The  memorie  is  zuo  cleufynde  ine  him." 

Ayenbite,  p.  107. 

*3.  To  unite  in  fitness,  to  agree,  to  suit,  to  be  con- 
sonant. 

"New  honors  come  upon  him, 

Like  our  strange  garments,  cleave  not  to  their  mold, 

But  with  the  aid  of  use."  Shakesp..-  Macbeth,  i.  3. 

*4.  To  accompany,  to  attend  or  follow. 

"Moreover  he  will  bring  upon  thee  all  the  diseases  of 
Egypt,  which  thou  wast  afraid  of;  and  they  shall  cleave 
unto  thee.'* — Deut.  xxviii.  60. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  to  cleave  and  to  stick, 
see  STICK. 

cleave  (2),*cleve  (2),  *clefe  (pa.  t.*clave,*clove, 
*clef,  *clefe,  *cleaved,  *cleved,  *cloef,  *claf,  cleft; 
pa.  par.  *cloven,  cleft),  v.  t.  &  t.  [A.  S.  cleofan  (pa.  t. 
deaf;  pa.  par.  clofen);  O.  S.  klioban:Q.  H.  Ger. 


preceding  word.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  split  asunder  with  violence,  to  cut  through, 
to  divide  forcibly. 

"  To  Tolomew  with  sweord  he  smot, 
Atwo  cleved  his  scheld."     Altsaunder,  2,230. 

2.  To  part  in  any  way,  to  divide,  to  separate,  to 
open. 

3.  To  force  one's  way  through. 

"  Now,  plac'd  in  order  on  their  banks,  they  sweep 
The  sea's  smooth  face,  and  cleave  the  hoary  deep." 
Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  is.,  1.  115-6. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  part  asunder,  to  divide  or  open. 

"Mony  clustered  clowde  clef  &\\e  in  clowtpz." 

K.  K«y.  Allit.  /'ocms.   CfeOIMMn,  367. 

2.  To  separate,  as  the  parts  of  cohering  bodies ;  to 
suffer  division  ;  to  split. 

"Laying  the  knife  at  right  angles  to  its  former  posi- 
tion, the  crystal  clearer  again  .  .  ." — Tijmlnll  Fr<m,  «f 
Science  (3d  ed.  l,  xiv.  407. 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    jd"wl;     cat,     96!!,     chorus,     §hin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenopnon,     exist,    ph  =.  f. 
-cian,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -We,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


cleaved 


Cleaved  (1),  pret.  ofv.  &  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CLEAVE 
(1),  t'.J 

'cleaved  (2),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CLEAVE  (2),  v.] 

cleave  -land-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  P.  Cleave- 
land,  the  mineralogist.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Albite,  classed  by  Dana  as 
lamellar  albite.  It  is  found  at  Chesterfield,  in 
Massachusetts. 

cleav'-er,  *clev-er,  s.    [Eng.  cleav(e)  ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.   (Of  the  form  cleaver)  :    One  who 
cleaves  or  cuts  anything  asunder. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  A  butcher's  instrument  for  cutting  up  the  bodies 
of  animals. 

2.  Bot.   (Now  always  of  the  form  Cleavers  ;  for- 
merly  also  clever)  :     A   plant,    Galium  Aparine, 
called  cleavers,  or  formerly  "  clever,"  from  its  habit 
of  cleaving  to  objects  with  which  it  is  brought  in 
contact.    It  is  called  also  Goose-grass.    The  leaves 
aro  6-8  in  a  whorl,  hispid,  their  margins  and  mid- 
rib near  the  angles  of  the  stem  very  rough,  with 
roflexed  prickles  ;  the  flowers  are  white  ;  the  bristles 
of  the  fruit  are  hooked.    It  is  a  long,  weak,  strag- 
gling plant,  which  is  often  seen  in  hedges,  and  more 
raroly  in  corn-fields,  &c.     It  flowers  in  June  and 
July. 

*Cleave'-s6me,  a.  [Eng.  cleave  (2),  v.,  suff.  -some 
(q.  v.).]  Apt  for  cleaving,  dividing  easily. 

cleav-Ing  (1),  *clev-ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a,  &  s. 
[CLEAVE  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dk  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

"  Thy  eon's  blood  cleaving  to  my  blade." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  i.  S. 

C.  Assubst.  :  The  act  or  state  of  adhering  closely  ; 
close  union  or  attachment. 

cleav-lng  (2),  *clev-ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[CLEAVE  (2),  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  rending  asunder;  the  act  of  splitting 
or  separating. 

2.  The  division  in  the  human  body  from  the  os 
pubis  downward. 

cleaving-knife,  s. 

Coopering:  A  "  frow,"  a  tool  used  for  riving  jug- 
gles into  staves  and  clapboards. 

cleaving-saw,  s.  A  pit-saw,  a 
rip-saw,  as  distinguished  from  a 
cross-cut  saw. 

CIS  -chg  (l),s.  [Fr.cffcW.crotx 
clechee,  from  Lat.  clavis—a  key.] 

Her.  :  A  kind  of  cross,  charged 
with  a  similar  cross  of  the  same 
figure,  but  of  the  color  of  the 
field. 

*cleche  (2),  s.  [CLUTCH.]  A 
claw>  a  talon. 

"Awaitie  uojt«worpen  upon  ou  his 
cleches."  —  Ancrfn  Riwle,  p.  174. 

"Cloche,  v.  t.  &  i.    [CLUTCH.] 

"  Sir  Gawan  bi  the  coler  clechis  the  knyghte." 

Anturs  of  Arthur,  St.  48. 

Cleck  (1),  *Clek,  v.  i.  [O.  Icel.  klekja;  Sw. 
klacka;  Dan.  klakke.~]  [CLOCK,  v.]  To  hatch,  to 
bear,  to  bring  forth. 

deck  -5r,  s.  [O.  Eng.  deck,  and  suff.  -er.]  A 
hatcher. 

clgck'-Ing  (Eng.),  deck-In,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «. 
[CLECK,  t>.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  adj.  :  Hatching. 
C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Lit.  (Of  the  form  cleckin)  :  A  brood  of  chickens. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  family  of  children. 

cleckin-time,  s. 

1.  Lit.  :  The  time  of  hatching. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  time  of  birth,  as  used  of  man. 
cledge,  s.    [A.  S.  ckeo=clay.]    [CLAY.] 
Mining  :  The  upper  of  two  beds  of  Fuller's  Earth. 

These  beds  are  of  the  Lower  Greensand  age. 

cledg  -f,  a.  [Eng.  cledg(e)  ;  -y.}  Consisting  or 
of  the  nature  of  cledge  ;  stiff,  tenacious. 

cleed,  cleede,  s.  [From  deed,  v.  (q.  v.)] 
Clothes.  (Burns.) 

cleed,  v.  t.    [CLOTHE.] 

(1)  Lit.:  To  clothe.  (Scotch.)  (Used  of  the  put- 
ting on  of  garments  or  of  armor.) 

"  O,  leeze  me  oil  my  spinning  wheel, 
O,  leeze  me  on  my  rock  and  reel; 
Frne  tap  to  tae  that  deeds  me  bien, 
And  haps  me  flel  and  warm  at  e'en!" 

Burns;  Bess  and  her  Spinning  Wheel. 


Cleche. 
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2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  clothe.    (Applied  to  foliage.) 

"  Simmer  rains  bring  simmer  flow'rs, 
And  leaves  to  cleed  the  birken  bow'rs." 

Fergusson:  Poems,  ii.  40. 

(2)  To  seek  protection  from.    (Spalding.) 
cleek,  v.  t.  &i.    [CLUTCH.] 

1.  To  seize,  to  snatch. 

2.  To  link  arms. 

"  The  piper  loud  and  loader  blew, 
The  dancers  quick  and  quicker  flew; 
They  reel'd,  they  set,  they  cross' d,  they  cleekit, 
Till  ilka  carlin  swat  and  reekit." 

Bums:  Tarn  tyshanter. 

cleek-It.pa.  par.    [CLEEK,  t'.] 
•cleepe,  v.  t.  &  i.    [CLEPE.] 
"  The  Miser  threw  him  selfe,  as  an  pflall, 
Straight  at  his  foot  in  base  humilitee, 
And  deeped  him  his  liege,  to  hold  of  him  in  fee." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  iii.  8. 

cleep  -ie,  cleep-y,  s.    [CLAP,  CLIP  ] 

1.  A  severe  blow ;  properly  including  the  idea  of 
the  contusion  caused  by  such  a  blow,  or  by  a  fall. 

2.  A  stroke  on  the  head. 
*cleere-eie,  s.    [CLEAR-EYE.] 

*Clees,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  efee=claw.l  The  two  por- 
tions of  the  hoof  in  a  cloven-footed  animal.  (Nut- 
tall.) 

Clef,  s.  [Ft.  clef,  from  Lat.  clavis;  Gt.klals,kleis 
=  a  key.] 

Music :  A  character  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a 
stave,  to  show  the  elevation  of  that  particular 
stave  in  the  general  claviary  or  system,  and  to 
determine  the  names  of  the  notes  according  to  their 
positions  on  the  stave.  There  are  three  clefs :  the 
G  clef,  generally  known  as  the  treble  clef,  which  is 
placed  on  the  second  line  of  the  treble  stave ;  the  C 
clef,  which  is  used  either  as  the  alto,  tenor,  or 
(rarely)  soprano  clef,  according  to  its  position  on 
the  3d,  4th,  or  1st  line  of  the  stave ;  and  the  F  clef, 
which  is  either  bass  or  barytone  (rare)  clef,  accord- 
ing to  its  position  on  the  4th  or  3d  line  of  the  stave. 

cleft,  pret .  of.  v.,  pa.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Originally  the 
same  word  as  CLIFT  (q.  v.).  (Trench:  On  the  Study 
of  Words,  p.  157.)]  [CLEAVE.] 

A.  As  pret.  of  verb:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  &  C.  As  pa.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

"  Down  his  cleft  side  while  fresh  the  blood  distils." 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  i.,  1.  596. 
D.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  opening  or  space  caused  by  the  forcible 
separation  of  parts ;  a  split,  a  crack,  a  fissure. 
"  But  now  the  clear  bright  moon  her  zenith  gains, 
And,  rimy  without  speck,  extend  the  plains  : 
The  deepest  cleft  the  mountain's  front  displays." 
Wordsworth:  Evening  Walk. 

*2.  A  piece  split  off  from  the  main  body. 
*3.  Any  part  which  is  cloven  or  divided,  especially 
the  hoof. 


clematitin 


cleik,  clek,  s.    [CLEIK,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  An  iron  hook. 

(2)  A  hold  of  any  object. 

2.  Fig. :  The  arm. 

II.  Farriery  (pi.) :  A  cramp  in  the  legs,  to  which 
horses  are  subject. 

Cleik'-jf,  a.  Ready  to  take  the  advantage,  in- 
clined to  circumvent. 

clei  -6-phane,  s.  [From  Gr.  kleis=a  key;  o 
connective,  andpAaino=to  make  to  appear.] 

M in. :  A  pure  white  variety  of  Blende  found  in 
Franklin,  N.  J.  (Dona.) 

clels-td-car'-pi,  s.  pi.  [From  Gr.  kleistos=that 
can  be  shut  or  closed,  and  fcarpos=fruit  (lit.)  = 
closed,  fruited,  inoperculate.l 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  True  Mosses,  in  which  the 
roundish  theca  ruptures  the  calyptra  laterally 
without  raising  it  up  as  a  cap,  and  in  which  there 
is  no  operculum.  They  are  called  also  Phascacese 
(q.  v.). 

ClelS-tSg  -en-oiis,  a.  [From  Gr.  kleistos=shut; 
aennao=to  endanger,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ows.] 

Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  conspicuous  flowers  of  a 
particular  kind  found  on  the  same  plant  as  others 
which  are  large  and  conspicuously  colored.  The 
small  flowers  are  self-fertilized  at  an  early  period, 
while  in  most  cases  the  conspicuously-colored 
flowers  are  barren ;  in  others  they  are  fertile,  but 
have  no  more  seeds  than  the  flowers  of  apparently 
humbler  type.  Examples,  various  species  of  Im- 
patiens. 

Clelth'-ral,  a.  [From  Gr.  kleithron=a  bolt  or 
bar  for  bolting  a  door,  from  kleio=to  shut,  with 
Eng.  suff.  -ai.] 

Arch. :  Pertaining  to  a  covered  Greek  temple  or 
cloithros  (q.  v.). 

Clelth'-ros,  s.  [From  Gr.  kleithron.']  [CLEITH- 
EAL.] 

Architecture : 

1.  Gen. :  An  inclosed  place. 

2.  Spec. :  A  Greek  temple,  the  roof  of  which  in- 
closes it  completely.    (Weale.) 

•clem,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Ger.  klemmen—io  pinch  ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  chlemmau;  Icel.  klemma.\  [CLAM.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  starve,  to  famish,  to  cause  to  die  of  hunger. 
"What  will  he  clein  me  and  my  followers?    Ask  him 

an*  he  will  clem  me." — B.  Jonson:  Poetaster. 

2.  To  stop  a  hole  by  compressing  it,  or  by  means 
of  lime,  clay,  &c. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  starve,  to  perish  from  hunger. 
"Hard  is  the  choice,  when  the  valiant  must  eat  their 

arms,  or  clem." — B.  Jonson:  Every  Man  Out  of  His  Humor. 

cle-mat  -e-38,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  clematis  (q..  v.),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ecB.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Ranunculaceae,  consisting  of 
species  with  a  valvate  or  indu plicate  calyx.  Type, 
Clematis. 

Clem  -a-tls,  s.  [Lat,  clematis ;  Gr.  klematis=(l) 
brush-wood,  faggot-wood,  (2)  various  plants  with 


".    .    .    every  beast  that  parteth  the  hoof ,  and  cleaveth    brush- wood,  faggot-wood,   (2)  various   plants  witll 
ie  deft  into  two  claws,    .    .    ."— Dent.  lit.  6.  long,  lithe  branches,  spec,  the  clematis  (see  def.), 

II.  Farrierv:    A  disease  in  horses:    a  crack  or    and  the  periwinkle.  Dimin.  from  ktema=(l)  a  short 


II.  Farriery :  A  disease  in  horses ;  a  crack  or 
split  on  the  bend  of  the  pastern. 

'Cleft-footed,  a.    Cloven-footed. 

*Cleft-graft,  v.  t.  To  ingraft  by  the  process 
called  cleft-grafting  (q.  v.). 

"  Filberts  may  be  cleft-grafted  on  the  common  nut." — 
Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

*Cleft-grafting,  s.     A  method  of  ingrafting  by 
cleaving   the   stock  of  a 
tree  and  inserting  in  the 
cleft  a  stion  or  branch. 

Cleg,  s.  [Probably  con- 
tracted from  Gael,  creith- 
leog=a  gad-fly.  (Scotch.) 

Entomology: 

1.  A  gad-fly— any  of  the 
Tabanidce. 

2.  A   horse-fly  —  any    of 
the  (Estridffi. 

cleg-stung,  a.  Stung 
by  the  gad-fly, 

clei-d6-mas -toad,    a.          Cleft-grafting. 
[From    Gr.    kleis,    genit.    i.  Bud.    2.  Stock  (of  Hose 
kleidos=a    key,  but  here  and  Vine), 

used  for  the  clavicle  (col- 
lar bone),  and  Eng.  mastoid  (q.  v.).] 

Anat. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  one  constitu- 
ent of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle,  when  this  is 
considered  to  be  double  instead  of  single.  The 
other  is  called  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  (Quain.) 

cleik,  v.  t.    [CLUTCH.] 

If  To  cleik  the  cunyie :  To  lay  hold  on  the  money. 

"...  and  wanting  to  cleik  the  cunyie  (that  is,  to 
hook  the  siller)  .  .  ." — Scott:  Waverlfy,  ch.  iviii. 


twig  broken  off,  a  slip,  a  cutting,  (2)  a  yije  twig, 
which  the  clematis  resembles  in  its  trailing  habit; 
JHoo=to  break.] 

Bot. :  Traveler's  Joy,  or  Virgin's  Bower,  a  genus 
of  plants,  order  Ranunculacese,  tribe  Clemateee. 
Sepals,  4-6 ;  petals,  none ;  stamens  and  styles  many ; 
achenes  terminated  by  a  long,  generally  feathery 
awn.  The  species  are  numerous.  Clematis  Vitalba, 
the  Common  Traveler's  Joy  or  Virgin's  Bower,  is  a 
climbing  plant  with  pinnate  leaflets,  twining  peti- 
oles and  greenish-white  flowers.  It  occurs  wild  in 
the  middle  and  south  of  England.  C.  Gouriana  and 
C.  Wif/htiana  are  not  uncommon  in  India,  on  the 
Western  Ghauts,  in  the  Deccan,  &c.,  and  there  are 
other  Indian  species.  On  the  continent  of  Europe, 
C.  erecta  and  C.  ftammula  are  used  by  beggars  to 
produce  artificial  ulcers  on  their  limbs,  wiiile  in 
America,  according  to  Geyer,  the  root  of  a  clematis 
is  employed  by  the  North  American  Indians  as  a 
stimulant  to  horses  which  fall  down  at  their  races. 
The  scraped  end  of  the  root  is  held  to  t  he  nostrils  of 
the  fallen  animal,  which  begins  to  tremble,  and 
then  rising  is  conducted  to  water  to  refresh  itself. 
Various  species  of  clematis  are  found  in  English 
gardens  and  greenhouses. 

clematis-camphor,  s. 

Chem.:  When  the  young  branches  of  Clematis 
flammula^  &c.,  are  distilled  with  water,  an  acid 
pungent  liquid  is  obtained,  which  reddens  the  skin  ; 
when  kept  in  closed  vessels  it  deposits  white  scales 
and  flocks  of  clematis-camphor. 

clem-a-tl  -tin,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  cltmatit(is),  and 
Eng.,&c.,  suff.  -in.] 

CAem.:  CgHioOo.  A  bitter  substance  obtained 
from  the  root  of  Aristolochia  Clematitis. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wSt,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g5,     p8t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     fill;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


clematitis 

Clem-a-tl  -tls,  s.  [ItM.  clematis  (q.v.),  and  suff. 
-<h*.]  A  plant,  Aristolochia  Clematitis. 

clem  -en-cf,  *clem-enge,  s.  [Fr.  cWmence;  Sp. 
ck'int'ncia ;  Ital.  cZem£n*a,  from  Lat.  cte»ien£i"a= 
mildness,  gentleness;  c/emens=uiild,  gentle.] 

1.  Of  persons: 

(1)  Mildness  of  temper  and  disposition;  gentle- 
ness, kindness,  compassion,  humanity. 

"It  was  not  the  clemency  of  an  ostentatious  man,  or 
of  a  sentimental  man,  or  of  an  easy-tempered  man." — 
jVmvf n/<i;/.-  Hist.  Emj.,  ch.  xv. 

(2)  Mercy,  a  willingness  to  forgive,  a  pardon. 
"It   was   even   suspected   that   he  sent  some  persons 

to  the  gibbet  solely  because  they  had  applied  for  the 
royal  clemency  through  channels  independent  of  him." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  v. 

f2.  Of  the  elements :  Mildness,  softness. 
*'  Then  in  the  clemency  of  upward  air." — Dryden. 

If  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  clemency, 
lenity,  and  mercy:  '"Clemency  and  lenity  are  em- 
ployed only  toward  offenders ;  mercy  toward  all 
•who  are  in  trouble,  whether  from  their  own  fault  or 
any  other  cause.  Clemency  lies  in  the  disposition; 
lenity  and  mercy  in  the  act ;  tho  former  as  rotpectti 
superiors  iu  general,  tho  latter  in  regard  to  those 
•who  are  invested  with  civil  power:  a  monarch  dis- 
plays his  clemency  by  showing  mercy;  a  master 
lenity  by  not  inflicting  punishment  where  it  is 
<U'.-Aeryiug.  Clemency  is  arbitrary  on  the  part  of 
the  dispenser,  flowing  from  his  will  independent  of 
the  object  on  whom  it  is  bestowed;  lenity  and  mercy 
are  discretionary,  they  always  have  regard  to  the 
object  and  the  nature  of  the  offense,  or  misfor- 
tunes ;  lenity  therefore  often  serves  the  purposes  of 
discipline,  and  mercy  those  of  justice  by  forgivness, 
instead  of  punishment;  but  clemency  [sometimes  ] 
defeats  its  end  by  forbearing  to  punish  where  it  is 
needful."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

Clem'-ent,  a.    [Lat.  c7eme»s=mild,  gentle.] 

1.  Of  persons :  Mild,  gentle,  forgiving,  compas- 
sionate. 

t-.  Of  the  elements :  Mild,  soft. 

Clem '-en-tine,  a.&s.  [From  the  proper  name 
Clement,  which  is  derived  from  Lat.  Clemens  (genit. 
dementis)  =mild,  calm,  soft,  gentle.  See  def.J 

A.  As  adj.:    Pertaining    to    Clement   of     Rome 
(Clemens    Romanus) ,   one  "of    the   five   apostolic 
fathers;  to  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus) ;    to  one  of  the  fourteen  Clements  who 
filled  the  Popedom ;  or  to  any  other  person  of  the 
same  name. 

"The  Clementine  Constitutions,  or  decrees  of  Clement 
V.,  were  in  like  manner  authenticated  in  1817  by  his  suc- 
cessor, John  XX."—  Rlackstone :  Comment.,  introd.,  g  8. 

B.  As  substantive: 
I.  Bibliography: 

1.  PL  (The  Clementines) :  Certain  Christian  com- 
positions long  attributed  to  the  apostolic  father, 
Clement  of  Rome,  but  now  field  to  nave  been  com- 
posed  after   his    death,  probably    by  one  of    the 
Ebionite  sect. 

2.  A  collection  of  decretals  and  constitutions  of 
Pope  Clement  VM  published  in  A.  D.  1308.    They 
were  regarded  as  the  seventh  book  of  Decretals 
(q.  v.).    (See  also  CANON  LAW.) 

II.  Ch.  Hist. :  The  followers  of  Clement  VII.,  who 
was  held  by  most  of  tho  French,  tho  Scotch,  <fcc.,  to 
have  been  legitimately  elected  to  succeed  Pope 
Gregory  XL,  while  the  Italians,  tho  English,  &c., 
deemed/  him  an  antipope,  and  held  that  the  holy 
father  legitimately  elected  was  Urban  VI.  This 
schism.begau  in  A.  D.  11178,  and  ended  in  1409.  The 
scandal  which  it  caused  weakened  the  prestige  of 
tho  Papacy,  and  helped  the  church  a  certain  dis- 
tance forward  toward  tho  Reformation.  [SCHISM.] 

*Clem  -ent-If ,  adv.  ["Eng.  clement;  •It/.']  In  a 
clement  or  forgiving  manner,  kindly,  mildly. 

clench,  s.  &  v.    [CLINCH.] 

clench-bolts,  s.  pi.  Bolts  whose  pointed  ends 
are  clenched  after  passing  through  the  wood,  some- 
times over  a  washer  or  ring.  (Knight.) 

-Clench-nails,  s.  pi.  Nails  whoso  pointed  ends 
are  clenched  after  passing  through  the  wood. 

clenched,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CLINCHED.] 

clench  -er,  s.    [CLINCHER.] 

clench  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CLINCHING.] 

Cle  &  dbr  -SL,  s.  [From  Or.  Kleio,  X7eo=Clio,  one 
of  the  Muses,  and  dor*' a  =  a  gift,  a  present.] 

Zo6l. :  A  genus  of  Pteropodons  Mollusks,  family 
Hyaleida?.  It  has  representatives  in  most  seas. 
Known  recent  species,  twelve ;  fossil,  four,  the  latter 
from  the  Miocene  onward.  ( Woodward,  ed.  Tate.) 

Cle  6  -me,  s.  [From  Gr.  fcteid=to  shut,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  parts  of  tho  flower.] 

Bot.:  Agenusof  Capparids,trioeCleomeae.  Sepals 
four,  petals  four,  erect,  generally  with  long  claws, 
stameus.six  with  long  filaments,  fruit  a  pod  with 
many  seeds,  often  on  a  long  stalk.  Leaves  mostly 
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digitate,  with  3-7  lanceolate  leaflets.  The  greater 
number  of  the  species  are  from  the  hotter  parts  of 
America,  a  few  are  from  Arabia,  Persia,  India,  Aus- 
tralia, &c.  The  species  have  a  pungent  taste  like 
mustard. 

clS-6  -me-se,  «.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  cleome  (q.  v.), 


.         cie-o-me-»,  s.  pi.    [M« 
gentle-    aud  fern.  pi.  adj.  guff,  -cce.] 


Bot. ;  A  tribe  of  plants,  order  Capparidacese*. 
characterized  by  having  capsular  fruit.  Typical 
genus,  Cleome  (q.  v.}, 

Cle-6-nus,  *.  [From  Gr.  kleos=  .  .  .  fame, 
glory,  and  onos=  ...  a  wood-louse ;  a  kind  or 
wingless  locust  (?).] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  beetles,  family  Curculionidfle 
(Weevils).  The  species  have  their  black  body  hid- 
den by  a  clothing  of  ash-colored  or  other  scales,  so 
distributed  as  often  to  form  clouded  markings  or 
even  to  allow  the  dark  background  to  peer  through. 
More  than  100  species  are  known,  from  Europe,  Asia 
and  Africa. 

*clepe,  *clepen,  *clepenn,  *cleope,  *cleopien, 
*clipien,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S.  cleopian^  clypian,  clipian.] 

A.  Transitive : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  call,  to  address,  to  summon  to  one's  side  or 
aid. 

"I  shal  inwardly  clepe  the  "Lord,"— Wycliffe-:  Psalm 
ivii.  4. 

2.  To  call,  to  name. 

"She  ward  with  child  .  .  .  and  cleped  it  Ysaac.1'— 
Genesis  and  Exodus,  1,197. 

"...  he  clepeth  a  oalf,  cauf;  half,  hanf;  neighbor, 
vocatur,  nebor;  neigh,  abbreviated,  ue  .  .  ." — Shakesp.: 
Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  1. 

3.  With  a  sentence  as  the  object:  To  cry  out. 
"  Tha  cleopede  Hengest,  'Nimetheoure  sexes.'" 

Layamon,  ii.  214. 

II.  Fig. :  To  call  to  any  vocation  or  state  of  life. 
"In  the  clepinge  in  which  ye  ben  clepid." — Wycliffe: 
Ephes.  iv.  L 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  call  to,  to  address  a  prayer  or  summons  to. 
*'  He  clepes  to  his  chamberlayn." — Sir  Oawaine,  1,310. 

2.  To  tattle,  to  chatter,  to  prattle. 

*Clep -er,  *Clep-ere,  s.    [Mid.  Eng.  clepe;  -er,] 

One  who  calls  or  summons,  a  summoner,  an  invoker. 

"  Ne  be  ther  clepe r  of  deuels."—  Wycltffe:  Deut,  xviii.  11. 

clepht,  klepht,  *.  [Gr.  kleptes  =a  thief.]  A 
Greek  robber  or  brigand. 

"The  Roman  poet  (he  says)  conceived  that  the  poor 
Sabines  were  covered  with  gold,  a  Fauriel  observes  that 
the  bards  of  modern  Greece  conceive  of  their  clephts" — 
Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  vi.,  g  6,  vol.  i., 
p.  218. 

*clep-Ing,  *clep-inge,  *cleop-inge,  *clep- 
enge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  8.  [CLEPE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  tho 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of    calling  or  summoning;  a  call,  a 
summons. 

"  Neuere  nane  thinge  that  come  to  his  cleopinge." 
Layamon,  ii.  3. 

2.  A  prayer. 

"  After  clepenge  and  ascinge." — O.  Eng.  Homilies,  ii.  11. 

3.  A  vocation,  a  state  of  life. 

"  That  ye  walke  worthily  in  the  clepinge  in  which  ye  ben 
clepid."— Wycliffe:  Ephes.  iv.  L 

*cleppe,8.    [CLAp(l),s.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  clapper  of  a  mill. 

"  The  two  cheoken  beoth  the  two  grinatones,  the  tuuge 
is  the  cleppe." — .4ncren  Riwle,  p.  70. 

2.  Fig. :  Chatter,  noise. 

"  Kuthen  heo  neuere  astunten  hore  cleppe."— Ancren 
Riwle,  p.  72. 

*cleppe,  *Clep  -p^n,  v.  t.  [CLAP.]  To  clink  or 
tinkle. 

"Cleppyn  or  clynchyn (clippyn or clynkyn,  P.).  Tt'nnto." 
— Prompt,  Parv. 

Clep'-si-ne,  s.  [From  Gr.  fctepst'jioo«=begTiiling 
the  mind;  klepto,  rut.  klepa6=to  steal,  and  noos= 
mind.] 

ZoGl. :  A  genus  of  Annelids,  tho  typical  one  of  tho 
family  Clepsinidae. 

clep-sl  -nl-dse,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  clepsine, 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZoQL:  A  family  of  Annelids,  order  Suctoria.  It 
contains  animals  like  leeches,  but  with  bodies 
narrower  in  front,  and  in  which,  instead  of  the 
teeth  of  tho  leeches,  there  exists  a  proboscis  capa- 
ble of  being  protruded.  The  Clepsinidee  live  in 
freshwater,  creep  on  aquatic  plants,  and  feed  upon 
LymneflB  and  other  water-snails. 
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ClSp-8?  ^drg,,  s.  [Lat.  clepsydra;  Gr.  klepsydra, 
from  Klepto=to  steal,  and  /*ydor=water.] 

1.  Hor.:  An  ancient  contrivance  for  the  measure- 
ment of  time  by  the  gradual  discharge  of  water 
from  a  graduated  vessel  through 

a  small  opening;  a  water-clock. 
It  was  in  use  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  Chaldeans,  t  h  e 
Greeks,  and  the  Romans. 

IT  In  the  cut  A  is  a  vessel 
holding  water;  B  a  cork,  float- 
ing short  leg  of  syphon ;  c  a 
syphon  suspended  by  silk  cord 
over  wheel  D;  E  a  balance 
weight ;  F  a  graduated  scale ;  o 
a  reservoir  into  which  water 
drops ;  H  a  closed  valve  through 
which,  when  opened  and  the 
apparatus  turned  base  upward, 
the  water  from  G  is  re-emptied 
into  A. 

2.  Chem.:  A  chemical  vessel. 
*3.  ZoQl. :  An   obsolete   name 

for   a    Molluscous   genus,   now  • 

called  Aspergillum  (g.  v.).   (See          Clepsydra, 
also  WATERING-POT  SHELL.) 

cl§p-t6-mar-nI-ijL,  klep-to-ma  -nI-&,  s.  [Fr. 
cleptomanie .'  Gr.  klepto=to  steal,  and  mania = 
madness.]  A  form  of  moral  insanity  distinguished 
by  an  irresistible  propensity  to  stealing  or  pilfer- 
ing. 

*clep'-jfng,  *clep-pynge,  s.  [CLAP.]  The  tink- 
ling of  a  bell. 

"Clepyng  K.  cleppynge  or  clynkynge  of  a  bell  H.  clink- 
inge  P.  Tintillacio." — Prompt.  Parr. 

clere  -stbr-jf,  s.    [CLEAB-STOBY.] 

*clere  -w5rte,  «.    [Mid.  Eng.  cJer€=clear,  and 

Bot,:  A  plant. 

"  With  claver  and  clereworte  clede  evene  over." 

Morte  Arthure,  3,241. 

*ClSr -£e-al,  a.  [O.Prov.Fr.cZerjeal;  Low  Lat. 
clericalist  from  Lat.  clericus.]  Clergioal,  clerkly, 
scholarly. 

"  Oure  termes  ben  so  clergeal  and  qaeynte." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  12,679. 

*Cl3r -feesse,  s.  [O.  Fr.  fern,  of  clerc.]  A  learned 
and  scholarly  woman. 

"  Morgue  le  fee,  hir  suster,  that  was  eo  grete  a  clergesse." 

Merlin,  I.  ii.  374. 

*ClSr'-£I-cal,  a.  [Eng.  clerg(y) ;  -teat.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  tho  clergy ;  clerical. 

"Constantino  might  have  done  more  justly  to  have 
punished  those  clergical  faults  which  he  could  not  con- 
ceal,  .  .  ." — Milton:  Animad.  Rent.  Def. 

*c!6r  -&I-fy\  v.  t.  [Eng.cterffy;  Lat./ocio  (pass. 
fio)=to  make.1  To  make  into  a  clergyman;  to  con- 
vert to  one's  clerical  ideas  or  principles. 

*cler'-gl-6n,  *cler-geon,  *cler-gioun,  s.  [O. 
Fr.  clerjon,  clergeon;  rr.  clerfon;  Sp.  clerizon; 
Lat.  clericus.]  [CLEKGY.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  young  priest,  a  student,  a  pupil. 

"  He  hadde  a  clergeon  of  yonge  age." 

Oower.  i.  265. 

2.  Applied  as  a  term  of  contempt  to  a  priest. 
"Theisuldhaf  venged  him  of  suilk  a  clergioun   [f.  e.t 

a'Becket]."—  Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  181. 

II.  Fig. :  A  brood  of  young  birds. 

"The  earth    .     .    .    sendeth  forth  herd  erg  ions, 
To  mount  and  flye  vp  to  the  ayre." 

Surrey:  Restless  Lover. 

clSr'-$?f  *cler  -gle  (Eng.),  cl8r-Sf ,  *clar-gle 
(Scotch),  s.  &  a.    [In  Sw.  klereci;  Ger.  klerisei;  Fr. 
clergy—the  clergy,  c/erg/e=instruction ;  Norm.  Fr. 
clargie= science,  literature  (Kelham) ;  Prov.c/ercia; 
Sp.  clerecia;   Port,  clerezia.clerecia;  Ital.  chier- 
iccia;  Low  Lat.   clericia;    Lat.  clerici  (pi.) ;  Gr. 
(klertkoi)  (pi.),  all  from  Gr.  (klcros)  =  (l)  a  lot,  (2) 
that  which  is  assigned  by  lot,  an  allotment  of  laud, 
(3)  eccl.  the  clergy.    [CLERICAL.] 
A.  As  substantive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
*1.  Learning. 

"To  grit  clargie  I  can  not  count  nor  dame." — Priest 
Pebles.  (Jamieson.) 

"  Was  not  Aristotle,  for  all  his  clergy, 
For  a  woman  wrapt  in  love  so  marvelously. 
That  nil  his*  cunning  he  had  soon  forgotten." 

Hawes:  The  Pastime  of  Pleasure. 

*2.  A  learned  profession. 

"  Also  that  many  of  the  said  landlords  put  their  second 
sons  to  learn  some  clergy,  or  some  craft,  whereby  they 
may  live  honestly."— State  Papers.-  State  of  Ireland  (1516), 
vol.  ii.,  p.  80. 

3.  The  entire  body  of  the  Christian  ministry,  aa 
opposed  to  laity;  the  name  having  originally  been 
given,  it  is  likely,  in  consequence  of  the  incumbents 
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of  the  priestly  office  being  chosen  by  lot,  as  in  tho 
case  of  the  disciple  Matthias  thus  chosen  to  succeed 
Judas.  Or  it  may  have  arisen  from  tho  fact  that  a 
portion  of  tho  property  of  the  church  was  allotted 
for  their  support. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Theology: 

(1)  Tho  chief  New  Testament  passages  to  which 
the  word  clergy  is  ultimately  traceable  back  are 
two.  One  is  1  Pet.  v.  3,  where  the  elders  are  ex- 
horted not  to  be  lords  over  God's  "  heritage"  (Auth. 
Vers.),  or  lording  it  over  tho  ** charge  allotted  to 
you  "  (Revised  Vers.).  Tho  words  in  tho  Greek  are 
ton  klerdn,  the  genit.  pi.  of  kleroi,  the  same  word 
which  is  used  by  tho  Greek  ecclesiastical  writers  for 
clergy.  In  the  passage  in  St.  Peter  it  obviously 
means  tho  whole  body  of  believers  in  any  particular 
congregation,  or  in  the  church  collectively  viewed 
as  **  God's  heritage,"  or  as  a  pastor's  charge.  Tho 
word  "God  "  in  the  Authorized  Version  was,  as  its 
being  spelled  in  italics  shows,  inserted  by  King 
James'  translators  ;  it  is  not  in  the  original.  In  tho 
second  passage,  Acts  i.  15-26,  the  word  kleros  is  \i$cd 
of  the  apostolato  from  which  Judas  fell,  and  to 
which  Matthias  was  elected  (versus  17,  25),  and  the 
plural  kleroi,  of  tho  lots  cast  to  decide  his  election 

^(v.26). 

'  (2)  The  verse  in  St.  Peter  [No.  (1)]  doubtless 
alludes  to  a  multitude  of  OldTestament  passages 
in  which  the  Israelites  are  described  as  tne  inher- 
itance or  heritage  of  God  (Deut.  xxxii.  9,  Psalms 
xxviii.  9,  Ixxviii.  71,  Jer.  x.  16,  Joel  ii.  17,  &c.^  &c.) ; 
as  also  is  the  country  of  Canaan  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  19,  2 
Sam.  xxi.  3,  Psalm  Ixviii.  9,  &c.,  &c.J.  The  word  in 
these  and  various  other  passages  is  kleronomia,  a 
derivative  of  kleros.  Its  primary  etymological 
meaning  is  lot  (see  etym.),  and  it  is  used  with  tacit 
reference  to  the  distribution  to  the  several  tribes  of 
their  respective  possessions  by  lots  (Num.  xxvi. 
52-56,  Joshua  xiv.  1-3,  xv.  1,  xvi.  1,  &c.,  &c.)  When 
the  distribution  took  place,  the  Levites  received  no 
territory  as  a  heritage,  God  being  their  inheritance 
(Num.  xviii.  20,  Deut.  x.  9,  xviii.  1,  2),  as  was  also 
the  priesthood  of  some  of  them  (Joshua  xviii.  1)  ; 
the  sacrifices  of  Jehovah  made  by  fire  (Joshua  xhi. 
14),  and  tithes  (Num.  xviii.  21-24,  Deut.  xiv.  28,  29). 
Reciprocally  God  claimed  them  as  his  special  serv- 
ants, taking  them  in  lieu  of  the  first-born  devoted 
to  him  when  the  Egyptian  first-born  were  slain 
(Exod.  xiii.  11, 12, 13, 15,  Num.  iii.  12,  45,  vii.  11-22). 
He  said  of  them  "  The  Levites  shall  be  mine."  An 
analogy  being  drawn  between  the  special  position 
of  the  Lovites  and  that  of  tho  Christian  ministry  as 
alike  ordained  to  spiritual  functions,  the  word 
kleroi,  used  originally"  by  St.  Peter  of  all  church 
members,  became  limited  to  their  spiritual  chiefs. 

2.  Church  History : 

(1)  In   the   Early    Church:    St.    Paul    accepted 
scarcely  anything  from  those  to  whom  he  ministered 
(Acts  xx.  33, 34,  and  2  Cor.  xi.  9),  his  general  prac- 
tice being  to  support  himself  by  tent-making  (Acts 
xviii.  3) .  but  he  let  it  bo  understood  that  as  a  rule 
those  who  preached  the  gospel  should  live  of  the 
gospel  (1  Cor.  ix.  13, 14).    This  support  enabled  the 
pastors  of  the  several  churches  at  a  very  early  period 
of  Christianity  to  withdraw  from  secular  occupa- 
tions and  give  their  whole  time  to  their  sacred  call- 
ing. 

(2)  In  mediaeval  times:  Century  by  century  almost 
to  tho  time  of  the  Reformation,  or  at  least  till  about 
1300  A.  D.,  the  power  and  influence  of  the  clergy 
wont  on  to  increase.    As  every  instance  of  notorious 
vice  on  the  part  of  one  discharging  sacred  functions 
weakens  the  order  to  which  he  belongs,  while  every 
case  of  conspicuous  virtue  increases  it,  the  clergy 
never  could  have  obtained  the  influence  which  they 
did  unless  at  least  a  vast  section  of  their  number 
had  been  really  spiritual   men.    They  had  other 
advantages  of  no  mean  kind.    The  only  educated 
class  [ BENEFIT  OF  CLERGY];  members  of  an  inter- 
national society  existing  wherever  Christianity  had 
rooted  itself  j  tho  solo  administrators  of  the  sacra- 
ments, and  in  confraternity  with  a  chief  believed 
to  have  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the 
clergy  had  every  opportunity  of  rising  to  transcend- 
ent power  over  the  imagination,  the  consciences, 
and  ultimately  the   earthly    possessions  of    men. 
Availing  themselves  of  those  advantages  they  actu- 
ally rose  to  a  pitch  of  authority  which  perhaps  no 
other  priesthood  except  that  of  the  Indian  Brail- 
mans  ever  rivaled.    Their  rule  was  for  a  time  an 
advantage  to  Europe.     It  was  knowledge  ruling 
over  ignorance,  at  least  partial  refinement  holding 
in  control  lawless  violence;  a  ladder  by  which  the 
humblest  could  climb  to  groat  heights  of  society, 
whilooutside  the  church  genius  of  humble  birth  was 
prevented  from    rising,  being  held    down  by  the 
weight  of  feudal  chains.     Rut  not  even  a  sacred 
order  of  men  arc  to  be  trusted  with  nearly  absolute 
power,  and  at  length  tho  pretensions  of  the  clergy 
converted  most  civil  governments  into  thoir  thinly 
disguised    foes.      fGhJELPHB,    GHIBELLINES,    &c.] 
Means  were  taken  to  abridge  their  power,  each  new 
scheme  being,  as    Blackstono  shows,  ingeniously 
evaded,  and  finally  their   tyranny  and    rapacity, 
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rather  than  their  doctrinal  views,  excited  a  great 
part  of  Europe  against  them,  and  brought  on  the 
great  revolt  against  thuir  domination  known  as  the 
Reformation.  During  tho  medieval  period  tho 
monastic  orders  were  looked  upon  as  belonging  to 
the  clergy.  Abbots,  priors,  monks,  &c.,  were  known 
as  tho  regular  clergy  ;  and  bishops,  deans,  priests, 
&c.,  as  tho  secular  clergy. 

(3)  Post-reformat  ion  times:  The  civil  governments 
on  one  hand,  and  the  lay  members  of  the  several 
churches  on  the  other,  gained  back  from  the  clergy, 
in  countries  where  the  Reformation  was  successful, 
a  great  part  of  what  they  had  lost  during  times  of 
greater  ignorance.  For  details  see  REFORMATION, 
ROYAL  SUPREMACY,  &c. 

3.  Eng.  Law:  [CLERGYMAN.] 

B.  As  adj.:  (Soo  the  subjoined  compound.) 

Clergy-house,  8.  (Eng.)  A  house  set  apart  for 
the  clergy  of  a  parish,  either  to  live  in  or  to  meet 
and  consult  about  parish  matters. 

Cler  -&3r-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  clergy;  •able.'] 

English  Law:  With  regard  to  which  the  benefit 
of  clergy  may  be  pleaded,  as  a  clergyable  offense. 
(Blackstone.') 

*Cler  -g^-9-1-1^,  adv.  [Mid.  Eng.  clergeal;  -ly.] 
Skillfully,  artfully. 

"Clarett  and  creetle  clergyally  rennene  with  condetties 
fulle  curious."  —  Morte  Arthure,  200. 

Cle"r  -^jf-man,  s.    [Eng.  clergy;  -man.] 
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1.  Or  d.  Lang.:  An  ordained  minister  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.    [CLERGY,  1.  3.] 

2.  English  Law:  A  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  exempt  from  the  duty  of  serving  upon 
juries;  ho  cannot  be  arrested  when  officiating  at 
divine  worship  ;  he  cannot  engage  in  any  trade,  or 
without  the  sanction  of  tho  bishop  cultivate  more 
than  eighty  acres  of  laud;  he  cannot  hold  munici- 
pal offices,  or  bo  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  cannot  be  called  to  the  Bar. 

"The  Low  Church  clergymen  were  a  minority,  and  not  a 
large  minority,  of  their  profession  .  .  ."  —  Macaiilajjt 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

ClSr  -1C,  *Cler  -Ick,  a.  &  s.  [From  Lat.  clericus: 
Or.  klerikos=(l)  of  or  for  an  inheritance,  (2) 
belonging  to  the  clergy.] 

A.  As  adj.:  The  same  as  CLERICAL  (q.  v.). 

B.  Assubst.:  A  clergyman  or  clerk. 
Cler-I-cal,  a.    [Eug.  cleric;  -aZ.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  clergy;  as,  a  clerical  man,  a 
man  in  orders. 

2.  Relating  to  a  clerk,  copyist,  or  writer;  as  a 
clerical  error. 

cler'-I-cal-Is,m,  s.  [Eng.  clerical;  -ton.]  The 
advocacy  of  clerical  claims,  often  of  an  extravagant 
character. 

"...  the  Government  is  allowing  itself  to  be  so  in- 
fluenced by  clericalism  .  .  ."  —  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

cler  -I-cal-Ist,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  clerical;  -ist.~] 

A.  Assubst.  :  One  who  supports  clericalism. 

B.  .-is  adj.:  Supporting  or  holding  the  views  of 
clericalism. 

tcler-I-cal  -I-tjf,  8.  fEng.  clerical;  -ity.]  An 
obtrusive  or  excessive  display  of  the  peculiarities 
of  a  clergyman  ;  clericalism. 

"  The  very  concentrated  essence,  the  focus,  of  clertcal- 
i7y."  —  F  reiser's  Magazine,  1877;  Art.  Clericality. 

Cler'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  clerus  (q.  v.), 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufr.  -idee..'] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Coleoptera,  section  Malaco- 
dermi.  They  have  pectinate  or  clavate  antennae. 

*cler  -I-sjf,  s     [Lat.  clericia.]    [CLERGY.] 

1.  The  aggregate  body  of  educated  men. 

"  The  artist,  the  scholar,  and  in  general  the  clerisy, 
wins  its  way  up  into  these  places."  —  Emerson:  Essays, 
Ser.  II.,  No.  4. 

2.  The  clergy,  as  distinguished  from  tho  laity. 
clerk,*clarc,  *clarke,  *clserk,  *clerek,*clerke, 

*cleark,  *klerek,  *klerk,  s.  [A.  S.  clerc=a  priest, 
from  Lat.  clericus;  Gr.  klcrikos  —  belonging  to  tho 
clergy;  Icel.  klerkr;  O.  Fr.  cferc.]  [CLERGY.] 

1.  A  priest,  a  clergyman,  an  ecclesiastic;  one  in 
holy  orders,  specially  a  secular  priest  in  contradis- 
tinction to  a  regular  one  or  to  a  monk. 

IT  In  England  tho  clergy  were  first  called  clerks, 
because  the  judges  were  chosen  after  the  Norman 
custom,  from  the  clerical  ranks. 

"Hi  belon^eth  more  to  klerekes  than  to  leawede."— 
Ayenbite,  p.  42. 

*2.  A  scholar;  an  educated  or  learned  person  ;  a 
man  of  letters. 
"  Clerc  he  was  God  ynow."—  Kobert  of  Gloucester,  p.  2C6. 

3.  A  student,  a  pupil. 

4.  One  employed  to  keep  record?  and  accounts;  a 
writer,  an  amanuensis,  an  assistant  in  an  office  or 
business  ;  a  salesman  or  saleswoman  in  a  shop  or 
store. 

"  All  the  clerks  whom  he  could  employ  were  too  few  to 
take  down  the  names  of  the  recruits."  —  Mttctiulay:  Hist. 
Eug.,  ch.  v. 


5.  One  who  has  charge  of  an  office  or  department,. 
subject  to  a  higher  authority  as  a  board,  corpora- 
tion, &c. ;  a  secretary,  as,  the  clerk  of  tho  House  of 
Representatives  or  Senate;  clerks  of  tho  various 
courts,  &c. 

6.  In  England  a  parish  officer,  a  layman,  whose- 
business  used  to  be  to  lead  the  responses  in  the 
churcli  services  and  to  perform  other  duties  con- 
nected with  the  parish ;  a  parish  clerk. 

"God  save  the  king  !— Will  no  man  say  Amen? 
Am  I  both  priest  and  clerk  i  well  then,  Amen." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  iv.  1. 

*clerk-ale,  *clarkes-ale,  s.  A  feast  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  parish-clerk. 

"Clerk-ale  occurs  in  Aubrey's  manuscript  History  of 
Wiltshire.  '  In  the  Easter  holidays  was  the  clarkes-ale  for 
his  private  benefit  and  the  solace  of  the  neighborhood.  '"- 
Wartun.-  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry,  iii.  129. 

*Clerk-playis,  s.  pi.  Properly,  those  theatrical 
representationSj  tho  subjects  of  which  were  bor- 
rowed from  Scripture. 

"  All  burrowstownis,  everilk  man  yow  prayis 
To  maik  bainfyris,  fairseis,  and  clerk-playis." 

Maitland;  Poems,  p.  284. 

*clerk,  dark,  v.  L    [CLERK,  s.] 

1.  To  act  as  a  clerk  or  amanuensis  to  another. 

2.  To  compose. 

"  Twa  lines  o'  Davie  Lindsay  wad  ding  a'  he  ever 
clerk  it. "—Rob  Koy,  ii.  159. 

*clerk -hood,  *clerk-hode,  s.  [Eng.  clerk; 
-hood.]  The  condition  or  position  of  a  clerk. 

"The  clerkhode  in  which  they  weren  before."—  Pecock: 
Repressor. 

*Clerk -less,  a.  [Eng.  clerk;  -less.}  Uneducated, 
untaught,  ignorant. 

"Like  the  Turk,  whose  military  janisaries  and  bashaws 
rule  all  in  their  clerklcs*  and  cruel  way."—  Waterhoust: 
Apol.  for  Learn.,  1653,  p.  40. 

Clerk  -like,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  clerk;  -like.} 

A.  As  adj.;  Scholarly,  educated. 

"  As  you  are  certainly  a  gentleman;  thereto 
Clerk-like  experienced,  which  no  less   adorns 
Our  gentry,  than  our  parents'  noble  names." 

Stiuk-i-xi'..    Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  clerkly  manner;  cleverly. 

*clerk  -H-ness,  s.  [Eng.  clerkly ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  clerkly  or  scholarly. 

clerk'-l^,  *clerke-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  clerk; 
-ly.] 

A,  As  adjective  ; 

1.  Like  a  clerk;  educated,  scholarly. 

"Host.  Thou  art  clerkly,  thou  art  clerkly,  Sir  John: 
Was  there  a  wise  woman  with  thee?" — Shakesp.:  Merry? 
Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  5. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  clerk  or  to  writing. 

"  The  king  praised  his  clerkly  skill."— Scott. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  clever,  scholarly  manner. 

"  Clerkely.     Clen'caliter."— Prompt.  Parr. 
"Sit.    I    thank    you,    gentle    servant:  'tis  very  clerkly 
done."       Shakenp.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  I'ernna,  ii.  1. 

clerk  -ship,  *clercsipe,  "clserscipe,  s.  [Eng. 
clerk'  -«/4 /p.] 

*1.  Tho  body  of  the  clergy. 

"  Tha  setton  hes  .  .  .  terchebiscopes  that  clcercsipe 
torihten."  —  Layamon,  i.  435. 

*2.  Scholarship,  learning;  education. 

3.  Tho  office  or  position  of  a  clerk. 

|4.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  in  holy  orders. 

"...  and  reading*  was  no  longer  a  competent  proof 
of  clerkship  or  be- 
ing in  holy  or- 
ders."—  Ii  I  a  ck- 
stone:  Comment., 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  28. 

cler-6-den'- 
drum,  cler-6- 
den  -dron,  s. 

I  From  Gr.  kle- 
ros  =  lot,  and 
dendron  =  a 
tree,  referring 
to  the  uncer- 
tain inodicinal 
properties  o  f 
the  genus.] 

Bot. :  A  genus 
of  Yerbenaceee, 
having  a  cam- 
panulate  and  Clerodendrum. 

inflated  five- 
toothed  or  five-lobed  calyx,  a  corolla  with  a  slender 
tube,  and  a  nearly  regular  five-lobed  corolla  with 
four  exserted  stamens.  Tin*  species,  which  are 
minn-rous  and  beautiful,  grow  wild  in  India,  China, 
Japan,  Madagascar,  Tropical  Africa,  Mexico,  *Vo. 
The  properties  of  the  species  are  somewhat  astrin- 
gent. 


ntr 
ra- 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cfir,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


cleromancy 

*Cler -6-man-$y\  s.  [Fr.  cUromancie.  from  Gr. 
(Herat— a  lot,  and  mantcut  —  prophecy,  divination; 
manfeuomai=to  prophesy ;  mantissa,  prophet.  ]  A 
m-  -tliod  of  divination  by  the  casting  of  dice  or  little 
bone?,  and  observing  the  numbers  turned  up. 
(Crabb.) 

Cler-Sn'-6-mf ,  s.  [Gr.kleros=a  lot,  an  inherit- 
ance; no»wj=a  distribution,  a  share.]  A  heritage, 
inheritance,  or  patrimony. 

cler  -us,  s.  [Gr.  A:/eros=a  mischievous  insect  in 
beehives.] 

Entbrn. :  A  genus  of  Coleoptera,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Cleridw  (q.  v.).  The  larva  of  Clerus 
ttpiorus  feeds  on  the  larvse  of  the  hive  bee,  to  which 
it  is  very  destructive.  The  perfect  insect,  which  is 
hairy,  is  blue,  with  red  elytra,  the  latter  with  three 
blue  fasciae.  The  larva  of  a  similar  species,  C. 
alvearius,  feeds  on  that  of  the  mason-bee. 

*cler~y-fy,  *cler-i-fy,  v.  t.    [CLARIFY.] 

"A  word  to  you  I  wold  clerify." — Towneleu  Mysteries. 
p.  67. 

Cles  -tines,  s.  pi.  [From  Gr.  klestos,  kleistoK= 
that  can  be  shut  or  closed.] 

Bot. ;  Cells  containing  raphides. 

clet,  *clett,  *cleyt, «.  [Eng.  cleft.']  A  rock  or 
cliff  in  the  sea,  broken  off  from  the  adjoining  rocks 
on  the  shore.  (Brand.) 

*clete,  *clyte,  *clote,  s.    [CLEAT.]  A  wedge. 

1lClyteorclote  or  vegge  (clete  or  wegge  K.).  Cuneiis."— 
Prompt.  Parv. 

*clethe,  r.  t.    [CLOTHE.] 

"  Clethe:  induert,  optrire,  vest  ire,  Ac." — Cathol.  Angli- 
cti  m. 

"  Comeliche  y  wol  the  nou  cleth*."— Lyric  Poems,  p.  87. 

Cleth'-n,  s.  [From  Gr.  klethra=the  alder,  which 
those  plants  somewhat  resemble  in  their  leaves.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Bricacete,  family 
Andromedidse,  The  species,  which  have  generally 
white  flowers,  are  fine  ornamental  shrubs,  from  two 
to  ten  feet  high. 

*cleth-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CLOTHIXG.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

"  Cltthyng:  vestiens,  amicens,  induens  et  cetera." — 
Cathol.  Anglicum. 

C.  Assubst,:  Dress,  clothing. 

*'A  Clethynge;  amictus,  vestitus,  vestis,  restimentum."-— 
Cathol.  Anglicum. 

cleflch  (eft,  guttural),  cleugh,  s.    [CLOUGH.] 

1.  A  precipice,  a  rugged  ascent. 

"  A  clench  thar  was,  quharoff  a  strenth  thai  maid 
With  thuortour  treis,  bauldly  thar  abaid." 

Wallace,  iv.,  539.    MS. 

2.  A  ravine,  a  straight  hollow  between  precipitous 
banks,  or  a  hollow  descent  on  the  side  of  a  hm. 

^[  It  occasionally  occurs  as  equivalent  to  glen. 
"  Then  all  the yonkers  bad  him  yield, 

Or  doun  the  glen  to  gang; 
Sum  cryd  the  couard  said  be  kield, 
Sum  douu  the  cleuch  they  thrang.'' 

Ei-ergreen,  ii.  184,  et.  18. 

cleve  (1).  cllf,  dive,  B.  [CLIFF.]  In  composition 
denotes  the  place  to  be  situated  ou  or  near  a  hill. 

tcleve  pink,  s.    [CLIFF-PINK.] 

cleve  t'2>,  *.  [A.  S.  cleofa.]  A  cell,  a  small 
chamber  or  cottage. 

"  Hwat  is  that  1  ith  in  vre  cleue  t " — Havelok,  596. 

*clev-er,  *clev-ere,  s.    [CLEAVER.] 

"A  Clevere:  Fissor." — Cathol.  Anglicum. 

Clev  -3r,  a.  [The  etymology  is  doubtful.  Mahn 
suggests  A  S.  glc(tw= wise, skillful;  O.  H. Ger.  glaw. 
glqo;  Low  Gor.  t//ait;  Goth,  glaggous.  Wedgwood 
thinks  the  word  was  "  probably  derived  from  the 
notion  of  seizing,  as  Latin  rupidus  from  rapio; 
Scotch  0teff=quick  of  perception,  clever,  quick  in 
motion,  expeditions,  from  Gaelic  glac=to  seize,  to 
catch.  The  Scotch  has  also  cleik,  clek,  cleuck,  duke, 
clook  (identical  \vitli  English  clutch)~a.  hook,  a 
hold,  claw,  or  talon;  to  clek  or  cJeik—to  catch, 
snatch,  ana  hence  cleik,  ctewcft=livcly,  agile,  clever, 
dexterous,  light-fingered.  One  is  said  to  be  cleuch 
of  his  fingers  who  lifts  a  thing  so  cleverly  that  by- 
standers do  not  observe  it.  (Jamieson.)  Now  the 
Old  English  had  a  form  cliver—a.  claw  or  clutch, 
exactly  corresponding  to  the  Scotch  cleik,  cluik. 
Hence  the  Old  English  to  clever, Dutch  klavrrt  it, 
rn=tf>  claw  one's  self  up,  climb,  scramble ;  and 
hence  also  ho  beliorea  informed  the  adjective  clever 
in  the  sense  of  snatching,  catching,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Scotch  ch'ik,  cleiirh,  above  mentioned.  Dut. 
fc/erer/r/=  sticky;  Low  (ier.  kit-risk,  klefsk;  klefske 
finger—  thievish  fingers,  to  which  everythingsticks." 
But  the  most  probable  derivation  is  that  it  is  a 
modification  of  Mid.  Eng.  dcliver=uimb\.ei  active.] 
[DELIVER,  a.] 

1.  Dexterous,  skillful,  expert ;  possessing  skill  and 
talent  (of  persons). 

"...  yet  no  country  in  Europe  contained  a  greater 
number  of  clever  and  selfish  politicians."—  Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  xiii. 
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2.  Showing  skill  and  talent,  skillful,  ingenious  (of 

"  It  was  the  cleverer  mockery   of   the   two." — Sir    R. 
L'Estrattge. 

•3.  Neatly   made,  well   shaped,  handsome,   well 
proportioned. 

".    *    .    the  girl  was  a  tight  clever  wench  as  any  was." 
— Arbuthnot. 


n  equivalent  for  the  English  word  '*  clever." 

IT  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  clerer,  skill- 
ful,expert,  dexterous,  and  adroit:  "  Clever  and  skill- 
ful are  qualitiesof  the  mind ;  expert,dexterous,  and 
adroit  refer  to  modes  of  physical  action.  Cleverness 
regards  in  general  the  readiness  to  comprehend; 
skill  the  maturity  of  the  judgment;  expertness  a 
facility  in  the  use  of  things ;  dexterity  a  mechanical 
facility  in  the  performance  of  any  work ;  adroitness 
the  suitable  movements  of  the  body.  A  person  is 
clever  at  drawing  who  shows  a  taste  for  it,  and 
executes  it  well  without  much  instruction ;  he  is 
skillful  in  drawing  if  he  understands  it  both  in 
theory  and  practice ;  he  is  expert  in  the  use  of  the 
bow  if  he  can  use  it  with  expedition  and  effect ;  ho 
is  dexterous  at  any  game  when  he  goes  through  the 
maneuvers  with  celerity  and  an  unerring  hand ;  ho 
is  adroit  if  by  a  quick,  sudden,  and  well-directed 
movement  of  his  body,  he  effects  the  object  he  has 
in  view.  .  .  .  Cleverness  is  rather  a  natural  gift ; 
skill  is  cleverness  improved  by  practice  and  ex- 
tended knowledge;  expertness  is  the  effect  of  long 
practice;  dexterity  arises  from  habit  combined  with 
agility ;  adroitness  is  a  species  of  dexterity  arising 
from  a  natural  agility."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

•cle  -ver,  s.    [CLEAVER,  s.] 

*clever  grass,  *. 

Bot. :  Galium  Aparine.  It  is  not  a  grass  but  a 
monopetalous  exogen. 

•clev  -er,  v.  i.  [Dut.  klaveren,  kleveren.]  To 
climb,  to  clamber. 

"  For  sot  h*.  it  is,  that,  on  her  tolter  qnhele 
Every  wight  cleverith  to  his  stage." 

King's  Quair,  i.  9. 

•clev-Sr-al'-l-ty',  s,  [Formed  on  a  supposed 
analogy  of  Latin  words,  from  clever.']  Cleverness. 

"  [He]  .  .  .  had  not  a  spark  of  cleverality  in  him." — 
C.  Bronte.  (Ogilvie.) 

tclev  -er-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  clever;  -tsft.]  Rather 
clever  or  ingenious. 

clev  -Sr-ljF,  adt*.    [Eng.  clever;  -ly.~\ 

1.  Lit. :  In  a  clever  manner ;  dexterously,  ingeni- 
ously, skillfully. 

"  And  sometimes  catch  them  with  a  snap, 
As  cleverly  as  th'  ablest  trap." 

Butler:  Hudibras,  ii.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  Rather  easily.    (Slang.) 

"  .  .  .  the  latter  got  the  best  of  it,  and  won  cleverly 
by  a  neck  .  .  ." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

cley  -er-ness, s.  [Eng. clever; -ness.']  Thequality 
of  being  clever  or  talented ;  skill,  ingenuity,  dex- 
terity. 

"...  with  all  his  cleverness,  he  was  deficient  in 
common  sense  .  .  ." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ixiv. 

•clev  -er -oils,  'cleverus,  a.  [Eng.  clever;  -ous, 
•us.]  Handy,  dexterous,  clever. 

"  The  bissart  (bnzzard)  bissy  bnt  rebuik 
Scho  was  so  cleverus  of  her  cluik, 
His  legs  he  might  not  longer  bruik, 
Scho  held  them  at  ane  hint." 

Dunbar,  in  Jamieson. 

•clevk,  s.    [CLOAK.]    A  cloak,  a  mantle. 
"  That  Henri  Chene — sail — pay    ...    to  Johne  Rob- 
ertsone  twa  clevkkis  price  xiij  s.  iiij  d." — Act.  Dom.  Cone.. 
A.  1492,  p.  282. 

clev-y,  clev-ls,  s.  [CLEAVE,  ?.]  A  draught-iron 
for  a  plow ;  a  piece  of  iron  bent  to  the  form  of  an 
ox-bow,  having  the  ends  bored  to  receive  a  pin. 

•clew  (i),  clfle,  *clewe,  *clowe,  *klewe  (ew 
as  u),  s.  [A.  S.  cliti-e  =  a  ball  of  thread:  Dut. 
kluicen;  O.  H.  Ger.  chliuma,  chliuwi;  M.  H.  Ger. 
kluicen.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Liternlltj: 

(1)  A  ball  of  thread,  twine,  or  yarn ;  thread  wound 
upon  a  bottom. 

"  Their  he  shnld  fynd  in  certeyn  a  clew  of  yern." 

yugtc  Poettctf,  p.  8. 

(2)  Thread,  twine,  or  yarn. 

"  They  see  small  cleten  draw  vastest  weights  along, 
Not  in  their  bulk  bnt  in  their  order  strong." 

Drytlfn. 

2.  Fiff. :  (From  a  ball  of  thread  or  twine  being 
used  as  a  guideto  point  the  way  outof  a  labyrinth) : 
A  guide,  direction,  a  clue. 


click 

II.  Anirf.:  The  lower  corner  of  a  square  sail,  and 
the  after  corner  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail,  reaching- 
down  to  the  earing  where  the  tackles  and  sheets  are* 
fastened. 

clew-garnet,  clue-garnet,  s. 

Naut. :  Tackle  attached  to  the  clew  of  a  lower 
square  sail,  to  haul  itup  to  the  yard  in  furling. 

"  The  Lee  clue-garnet  and  the  bunt- lines  fly." — Falconer: 
ShipKreck,  ii.  309. 

IT  dew-garnet-block: 

aottt. :  A  block  with  a  single  sheave,  and  strapped: 
with  two  eyes,  which  are  lashed  together  above  the 
yard.  (Knight.) 

clew-lines,  s.  pi. 

JYVm/. :  Ropes  for  hauling  up  the  clews  of  an  upper 
square  sail.  (Knight.) 

•clew  (2)  (ew  as  ft),  s.    [CLIFF,  CLEVE.]    A  cliff. 

"  Plesant  schadow  ouer  the  clews." 

Doug.:  Virgil,  18,  15. 

•clew  (3)  (ew  as  fi),  «.    [CLAW.] 

*'  Out  of  quiet  hirnes  the  rout  vpstertis 
Of  thay  birdis,  with  Mr  and  mony  ane  bray, 
And  in  thare  crukit  clevis  grippis  the  pray. 

Doug.,  nri/il,  75,30. 

clew  (1),  clue  (ew  as  u),  v.  t.    [CLEW.  «.,  CLUE.} 

•1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  direct  by  a  clew  or  clue,  to> 
point  out. 

"  Direct  and  clew  me  out  the  way  to  happiness." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.  •  Women  Pleas'd. 

2.  Xaut.  (To  clew  the  sails) :  To  raise  them  to  the> 
yard  in  order  to  be  furled ;  which  is  done  by  a  rope 
fastened  to  the  clew  of  a  sail,  called  the  clew-garnet.. 
(.Harris.) 

•clew  (2),  v.  i.    [CLEAVE.] 

•clew  (3),  r.  t.    [CLAW.] 

clewed  (ew  as  u),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CLEW,  c.] 

Clew -Ing  (ewasfl),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.   [CLEW,  </.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip,  adj.:  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  vero. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  raising  the  sails  to  the 
yard  for  the  purpose  of  being  furled. 

•cley  (!),«.    [CLAY.] 

•cley  (2),  «.   [CLAW.] 

•cleyme,  s.&v.   [CLAIM.] 

cley-staffe,  •cleyke-staffe,  s.  [Prob.  from  Mid. 
Eng.  ctew=claw.  and  staff,  from  the  curved  shape  of 
the  top.]  A  bishop's  crozier. 

"Cleystaffe  (cleyke  staffe,  K.  H.  P.).  Cambusca  (Cambuca 
C.  F.)."—  Prompt.  Pan. 

Cll-an  -thus,  s.  [From  Gr.  W«os=  .  .  .  glory, 
and  anlhos=&  olossom,  so  named  on  account  of 
their  glorious  appearance.] 

Sot.:  A  genus    of    papilionaceous  plants,    sub- 
tribe  Galegeee.    They  are  very  elegant  plants,grow 
ing   in   Australia,  New   Zealand,    the   Philippine* 
Islands,   &c.     The   flowers    are   crimson,   scarlet, 
flesh-colored,  &c. 

cllb  -her,  club  -ber,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Jamie- 
son  suggests  a  connection  with  cliff,  cleave.]  A 
wooden  saddle,  a  pack-saddle, 

"They  carry  their  victual  in  straw  creels  called  cassies, 
fixed  over  straw  nets  on  the  horses'  backs  with  a  clubber 
and  straw  ropes."— P.  Wicks  Statist.  Ace.,  i.  23. 

CIS  -Ch6,  «.  [Fr.  clicht,  from  clicher=to  stereo- 
type, cogn.  with  O.  Fr.  cliquer=to  clap.] 

1.  Stereotyping: 

(1)  The  cast  formed  by  plunging  a  die  into  molten 
metal. 

(2)  A  mode  of  obtaining  an  impression  from  a  die- 
or  high  relief,  or  from  a  form  of  type,  by  striking 
the  cold  die  with  a  sudden  blow  upon  a  body  of 
metal  which  is  just  becoming  solid.    (Knight.) 

(3)  A  copy,  taken  in  copper,  by  the  electrotype 
process,  of  a  woodcut  or  form  of  type.    [ELECTRO- 
TYPE.] • 

2.  Photog. :  A  negative  picture. 

cliche-casting,  s.  The  act  or  process  of  form- 
ing a  stereotype  mold. 

Clich  -ft  s.  &  a.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geog.:  Clichy,  more  fully  Clichy-la-Garonne,  a- 
commune  and  village  of  France,  four  and  a  half 
miles  N.  \V.  of  Paris. 

B.  ^8  adj. :  Made  at  Clichy,  or  in  any  way  per- 
taining to  it. 

Cllchy-whlte,  s.  A  pure  white-lead  manufact- 
ured at  Clichy. 

Click,  r.  i'.  &  t.  [An  imitative  word  formed  from 
ctocfc  (Skeat);  Dut.  kliken;  Fr.  cliquer.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  make  or  cause  a  slight  sharp 
noise,  to  tick. 

"The  solemn  death-watch  click'd  the  hour  she  died; 
And  shrilling  crickets  in  the  chimney  cried." — Gay. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect;     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f_ 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


"iney  number  lour,  ana  are  termed  cerebral,  palan 
dental,  and  lateral  clicks,  the  latter  beine  tho  noi 
sometimes  used  in  urging  a  horse  forward. 


click 

"B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  snap,  to  make  a  noise  by  striking  together 
«ently. 

"Jove    ...    at  the  stroke 
Clldfd  all  his  marble  thumbs." 

Ben  Jonson:  Sejanus,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  cause  to  make  a  slight  sharp  sound. 

"When  merry  milkmaids  c/i'cfcthe  latch." 

Tennyson:  Song;  The  Owl,  i.  2. 

*3.  To  snatch. 

"He  .  .  .  the  chalice  from  the  altar  clicks" — Ward: 
JZng.  Reform.,  iv.,  p.  897.  (Davies.) 

click,  s.  &  a.    [CLICK,  v.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  slight  sharp  sound,  a  tick. 
"ThecJicfc  of  [billiard]  balls."— C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre, 

•ch.  ui. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Philol.:  A  method  of  articulation  in  nso  by 
.natives  of  Southern  Africa,  produced  by  suddenly 
•withdrawing  the  end  or  some  other  portion  of  the 
-tongue  from  the  part  of  the  mouth  with  which  it  is 
in  contact,  a  sharp  clicking  sound  being  produced. 
They  number  four.andare  termed  cerebral, palatal, 

lental,  and  later 
iometimes  used : 
2   Machinery : 

(1)  The  detent  of  a  ratchet-wheel  falling  into  the 
spaces  between  the  cogs  as  the  wheel  revolves  in 
•one  direction,  and  preventing  any  backward  move- 
ment.   In  larger  machines,  such  as  the  capstan,  it 
'is  called  a  pawl. 

(2)  A  catch  for  a  lock  or  bolt,  a  latch. 

3.  Wrestling:  A   peculiar   movement  by  which 
•one  of  the  wrestlers  sharply  knocks  his  adversary's 
foot  off  the  ground. 

B.  As  adjective:  (See  the  compounds.) 

click-beetle,  s. 

Entom. :  Any  beetle  belonging  to  the  family 
Elateridte.  The  hinder  portion  of  the  preesternum 
'terminates  in  a  point,  which  the  insect  can  at  will 
fit  into  a  cavity  of  the  breast  with  the  effect  of 
enabling  it,  if  lying  on  the  back,  to  leap  up  with  a 
slightly  clicking  Sound.  It  is  from  the  latter  pecul- 
iarity that  the  name  click-beetles  is  derived. 

click-clack,  sulst.  Uninterrupted  loquacity. 
'{Scotch.)  (Jamieson.) 

click-pulley,  «.  A  pulley  with  a  spring  click 
acting  as  a  detent  to  restrain  the  sheave  from  run- 
niniT  back. 

click- wheel,  s.  A  ratchet-wheel,  one  whose  cogs 
-are  radial  on  one  face  and  inclined  on  the  other, 
so  as  to  give  a  square  face  to  the  end  of  the  click, 
pawl,  ratchet,  or  detent,  designed  to  prevent  the 
'tack  movement  of  the  wheel.  (Knight.) 

Click -Sr,s.    [Eng.  click; -er.'] 
*1.  Ord.  Lang.:   A  tout;  one  who  stood  at  the 
•door  to  invite  passers  by  to  enter  a  shop. 

2.  Bootmaking :    One  who  cuts  out  the  leather  in 
'the  proper  sizes  and  shapes  for  the  various  parts  of 
the  boot  for  which  they  are  intended. 

3.  Printing :  A  compositor  at  the  head  of  a  com- 
panionship, who  has  charge  of  a  work  or  works 
•while  being  put  in  type.    A  part  of  his  duty  is  to 
•distribute  the  copy  among  the  other  compositors. 

click  -et,  »clek-ett,  *cllk-«t,  »clyk-et,  *clyk- 
•€tt,  s.    [O.  Fr.  cliquet,  from  cliquer=to  clap.] 
I.  Literally: 

*1.  The  knocker  of  a  door;  anything  used  to 
(knock  with  at  a  door. 

"  He  smytethe  on  the  gardyn  gate  with  a  clyket  of  sylver 
that  he  hoi. let  he  in  his  hond."— Jfuundet'/Hf,  p.  210. 
*2.  A  key  of  a  door. 

"Clykett,    Clitorium,  clavicula." — Prompt.  Parv. 
"  A  clyket  hit  cleght  clos  hym  byhynde." 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  867. 
*3.  The  trigger  of  an  engine. 

"  He  gert  draw  the  cteket." 

Harbour:  Bruce,  rvii.  674. 
*4.  A  rattle,  a  clap-dish  (q.  v.). 
5.  The  latch  of  a  door. 
*II    Fig. :  The  tongue.    (Cotgrave.) 
*click-et,  *clik-et,  v.  t.   [CLICKET,  g.]  To  latch, 
lock,  or  bolt  a  door. 

"  The  dore  closed,  keyed  and  cliketted," 

Langland:  P.  Plowman,  3,734. 
Click  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [CLICK,  «.] 

A.  As  pr.  par  :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  -4s  adj. :  Causing  or  emitting  a  small  sharp 
•sound ;  ticking. 

"...  I  distinctly  heard  a  clicking  noise,  similar  to 
•that  produced  by  t:  toothed  wheel  passing  under  a  spring 
*catch." — Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World  fed.  1870),  ch. 
«.,  p.  M. 
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C.  As  substantive : 

X.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  causing  or  emitting  a  small  sharp 
sound  or  tick. 

2.  A  tick,  a  small  sharp  sound,  a  click. 

"  While  conversation,  an  exhausted  stock 
Grows  drowsy  as  the  clicking  of  a  clock." 

Cowper:  Hope,  104. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Bootmaking :  The  art  or  process  of  cutting  out 
leather  in  suitable  shapes  and  sizes,  for  the  various 
parts  of  the  boot. 

2.  Printing:  A  term  applied  to  the  mode  of  get- 
ting outwork  by  the  formation  of  a  companionship, 
or  selected  number  of  men,  who  are  appointed  to 
go  on  with   a  certain  work  or  works.     (Ruse  <£ 
Straker:  Printing  and  its  Accessories.) 


climacter 

*cli  -ent-ess,  s.  [Eng.  client;  -ess.l  A  female 
client.  (Middleton.) 

Cli  -ent-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  client;  -ship.']  The  po- 
sition or  condition  of  a  client ;  the  state  or  po- 
sition of  being  under  the  protection  of  a  patron. 
(Dryden.) 

cliff  (l),  *cllf,  *cleve,  *clive,  "clyffe,  *clyve, 
•klyfe.  s.    [A.  S.  clif,  cleof;  Icel.,  O.  S.,  &  But.  klif; 
Dan.  &  Ger.  klippe;   Sw.    klippa;   A.  S.  cleof  an, 
clifan=to  cleave.]    [CLEAVE,  CLEFT.] 
Literally: 
1.  A  steep,  precipitous  rock. 

"  Hit  clam  vche  a  clyjfe  cnbites  fyftene." 

E.  Eng.  Allit,  Poems;  Pearl,  W8. 
"  Waving  his  hat,  the  shepherd,  in  the  vale, 
Directs  his  winding  dog  the  cliffs  to  scale." 


Wordsworth:  Evening   Walks. 

Cll-dein'-I-?L    s.      [Named    after    Klidemi,    an       *2.  A  shore,  especially  if  rocky  and  precipitous, 
ncient  Greek  botanist.] 


Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Melastomaceee. 
Their  native  country  is  tropical  America.  Several 
are  cultivated  in  greenhouses.  The  fruit  may  be 
eaten. 

*Cll -en-cy',  s.  [Eng.  clien(t);  -cy.]  The  state  or 
position  of  a  client ;  clieutship. 

Cll-ent.s.  [Fr.  client;  Ital.  &  Sp.  cliente;  Lat. 
cliens  for  cluens  (pr.  par.  of  ciuo)=to  hear;  Gr. 
MHO.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*2.  Any  dependent ;  a  person  under  the  protection 
and  patronage  of  another. 

"  Whom  that  love  hath  under  cure 
As  he  is  blinde  him  self,  right  so 
He  maketh  his  client  blinde  also." 

Gotecr,  i.,  284. 

3.  One  who  applies  to  a  lawyer  for  advice  in  mat- 
ters of  law,  or  who  commits  his  case  to  the  care  and 
management  of  an  attorney  for  prosecution  in  a 
court  of  justice. 

"  There  is  due  from  the  judge  to  the  advocate  some 
commendation,  where  causes  are  well  handled;  for  that 
upholds  in  the  client  the  reputation  of  his  counsel." — 
Bacon:  Essays. 

4.  The  term  is  now  loosely  applied  to  any  person 
who  intrusts  the  care  and  management  of  his  busi- 
ness to  any  professional  or  business  man,  or  for 
whom  such  business  man  acts  in  any  way. 

II.  Roman   Antiq.:  One  who,  being  of  a  lower 
class,  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  some 
person  of  distinction  and  authority,  who  in  respect 
to  the  client  was  called  the  patron.    The  client  nad 
to  contribute  to  the  marriage  portion  of  his  patron's 
daughter,  if  the   patron  were   poor;  and    to   his 
ransom  or  that  of  nis  children,  if  taken  prisoners. 
He  paid  the  costs  and  damages  of  any  suit  which 
the  patron  lost,  and  bore  a  part  in  t'ho  e_xpcuses 
incurred  in  discharging  public  duties  or  filling  pub- 
lic offices.    The  patron  was  the  legal  adviser  or  the 
client ;  he  was  also  his  guardian  and  protector,  and 
that  of  his  children,  and  he  defended  his  interests 
whenever  wronged.    Neither  could  give  testimony 
against  or  accuse,  or  even  give  his  vote  against,  the 
other. 

"His  clients  and  tribes-men  offered  to  pay  his  fine,  but 
before  the  day  of  the  trial  he  went  into  voluntary  exile.'* 
— Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Soman  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xii.,  pt.  v., 
§77,  voL  U.,  p.  308. 

eli'-ent-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.    [Eng.  client;  -age.] 

1.  A  body  or  number  of  clients. 

2.  The  system  of  patron  and  client. 
*Cir-en-tal,  a.    [Eng.  client;  -oZ.] 

1.  Relating  to  clients,  or  the  system  of  clientage. 
"In  order  to  continue  the  cliental  bond,  and  not  to 

break  up  an  old  and  strong  confederacy  and  thereby  dis- 
perse the  tribe." — Burke:  Abridg.  Eng.  Hist.,  ii.  7. 

2.  Devoted  to  or  used  by  clients. 

"  I  sat  down  in  the  cliental  chair." — Dickens,  in  Ogilvie. 

3.  Dependent. 

*ClI  -ent-Sd,  a.  [Eng.  client;  •ed.']  Supplied 
with  clients. 

"...  the  worst  conditioned  and  least  cliented  peti- 
voguers  .  .  .  " — Carew:  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

*cll  -en-tel-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  dientelM  ; 
-age."}  A  body  or  number  of  clients  or  dependents . 
(Sismondi.) 

tcll-en-tele',  s.    [Fr.  clientele;  Lat.  clientela.'] 

1.  The  condition  or  position  of  a  client;  client- 
ship. 

"  There's  Varus  holds  good  quarters  with  him; 
And,  under  the  pretense  of  clientele, 
Will  be  admitted. — "Hen  Jonson. 

2.  A  number  or  body  of  clients. 
*3.  Patronage. 

"Those  whose  clientele  you  undertake."—  Hacket:  Life 
of  Williams,  i.  213. 


'''Oon  is  in  the  west  clif  [littore]  of  litel  Bretayne."— 
Trevisa,  i.  66. 

*3.  A  reef,  a  line  of  rocks  in  the  sea. 
"  With  waghe  or  winde  or  dynt  of  clife."  —  Cursor  Mundt, 
1,855. 

*4.  A  cleft,  a  fissure,  an  opening. 
"  They  made  them  clyffes  in  the  mount  aynos.  "  —  Cover. 
dale:  Judges  vi.  2. 

cliff-limestone,  s. 


Geology:  A  series  of  limestone  strata  found  in 
Ohio  and  farther  west,  presenting  bluffs  along  the 
rivers  and  valleys  ;  formerly  supposed  to  be  of  one 


formation,  now  known  to  be  partly  Silurian  and 
partly  Devonian.  (Dana.) 

Cliff-pink,  8. 

Bot.  :  A  plant,  Dianthus  ccesius. 

cllf-for'-tl-a,  8.  [Named  after  George  Cliffort,  a 
Dutch  gentleman  who  was  a  lover  of  plants  and  a 
patron  of  Linneeus.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Sanguisorbaceee. 
They  are  bushes  growing  in  South  Africa.  Cltffor- 
tia  pulchella  is  very  pretty;  the  rest  have  little 
beauty.  The  leaves  of  C.  ilicifolia  are  used  by  the 
Boers  as  an  expectorant  in  coughs. 

ClIf-for-tI-a'-9§-se,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  clif- 
fortia  (q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.:  An  order  of  plants  in  the  system  of  Von 
Martius,  including  Sanguisorbacew  and  Rosaceee, 
and  making  Cliffortia,  which  has  no  petals,  the 
type,  in  place  of  the  highly  organized  and  petalif- 
erous  Rosa. 


tcllff-y,  *cleff-ie,  a.  [Eng.  cliff;  -y.]  Rocky, 
precipitous,  full  of  cliffs,  craggy. 

'clift,  'clifte,  s.   [CLEFT.] 

1.  A  slit  or  crack,  a  rift. 

"...  I  will  put  thee  in  a  clift  of  the  rock  .  .  ."— 
Exod.  xxxiii.  22. 

"The  nib,  slit,  or  clift  in  a  pen."—  Xomenclator  (1585). 
(BoiHtMU.) 

"  Clyff,  clyft,  or  ryfte.    Stfssura,  rima."  —  Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  A  cliff. 

"  Whiles  sad  Celeno,  sitting  on  a  clifte, 
A  song  of  bale  and  bitter  sorrow  sings." 

Spenser:  F.  <j..  II.  vii.  23. 

•3.  The  fork  of  the  body,  the  part  where  the  thighs 
part. 

"Doun  his  bond  he  lanncheth  to  the  clefte" 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,727. 
4.  A  spot  of  ground.    (Scotch.) 
'clift,  v.  t.    [CLEFT.]    To  cleave,  to  split,  to  rend. 
*ClIft-ed,  a.    [CLIFT,  s.]    Broken,  cleft. 
"  And  cling,  as  if  with  claws  they  did  enforce, 
Their  hold,  thro*  clifted  stones,  stretching  and  star- 
ing." Congreve:  Mourning  Bride,  i.  3. 

*cllft-y\a.    [Eng.  clift  ;^/.] 

"The  rocks  below  widen  considerably,  and  their  cllfty 
sides  are  fringed  with,  waed."—  Penant. 

Cll'-I-dffl,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.,  &c.,  Clio  (q.v.),and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -i'ace.1 

Zodl.:  A  small  family  of  pterqpodous  mollusks, 
section  Gymnosomata.  There  is  no  shell.  The 
animals  have  a  fusiform  body,  a  head  with  tenta- 
cles, a  small  distinct  foot,  and  an  opistho-branchi- 
ate  heart.  Type,  Clio  (q.  v.).  [CLiONUxa:.] 

*clik-et,  s.    [CLICKET.] 

*cli-mac  -ter,  s.  [Gr.  JcUmakter=(l)  the  round 
of  a  ladder,  (2)  a  climacteric  (q.  v.).]  The  same  as 
CLIMACTERIC  (q,  v.). 

"Elder  times,  settling  their  disputes  upon  climacters, 
differ  from  one  another.  —  Hroirnf:  1'nlgnr  Errors. 

*cli  -mac-ter,  r.  t.  [CLIMACTER,  s.]  To  bring 
to  the  climacteric. 

"  Death  might  have  taken  such,  her  end  defer1  d, 
Until  the  time  she  had  been  climftrter'tt." 

Drayton;  Elegies,  1,^49.     (Latham.) 


fate,    fat,    fare,     Amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,    wSt,     here,     camel,    h5r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
»or,     wbre,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub.     ciire,    unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     trf,     Syrian.     SB,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  IT*. 


climacterian 
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climber 


*cli-mac-ter'-I-an,  s.  [Eng.  climacter;  -tan.] 
One  fond  of  a  climax. 

"We  shall  find  him  on  many  occasions  a  great  climac- 
terian."—yorth.-  Examen,  p.  23.  (Daviet.) 

cli-mac  -ter-Ic,*cli-mac'-ter-ick,  a.&s.  [Eng., 
&c.,  climacter;  -tc.] 

A.  As  adj.:    Critical,  dangerous;   pertaining   to 
the  great  climacteric  [B.],  or  to  any  one  of  lesser 
peril. 

B.  Assubst. :  One  of  certain  periods  of  a  man's 
life  in  which  his  constitution  is  said  to  undergo 
great  changes,  involving  him  in  danger  till  they 
are   over.     They  are  multiples  of  7   or    of    9,  as 
35,  49,  &c.    The  most  perilous  of  these,  called  by 
way  of  eminence  the  grand  climacteric,  is  his  63d 
year— for  9  X  7  =  63.     The  7th  year  of  life  is  also 
dangerous.    The  grand  climacteric  of  life  is  said  to 
have  been  recognized  by  Hippocrates. 

Climacteric  disease: 

Med. :  A  disease  affecting  both  men  and  women, 
but  more  obvious  in  the  former.  It  may  be  looked 
for  about  the  63d  year  of  age,  but  varies  in  the  time 
of  its  coming  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
individual,  the  limits  being  in  the  one  direction  50, 
and  in  the  other  75.  Its  most  common  predisposing 
cause  is  mental  anxiety  or  suffering.  The  expres- 
sion of  the  countenance  alters  for  the  worse,  the 
pulse  becomes  accelerated,  the  flesh  wastes  away 
without  obvious  cause;  there  are  sleepless  nights, 
and  wandering  pains  flit  through  the  head  and 
chest,  and  sleep  is  either  deficient  or  brings  little 
refreshment.  After  a  time  recovery  as  a  rule  takes 
place ,  but  the  countenance  never  recovers  its  former 
aspect,  or  the  constitution  its  vigor. 

*cll-mac-t3r'-I-cal,  a.  [Eng.  climacteric;  -«/.] 
The  same  as  climacteric  (q.  v.). 

"  One  of  theae,  an  elderly  man,  who  confessed  to  havine 
passed  the  grand  climacterical  year  (9  multiplied  into  7) 
of  63,  though  he  did  not  say  precisely  by  how  many  years 
.  .  ."_ De  Quincey:  Works  (ed.  1863),  vol.  ii.,  p.  147. 

*ClI-mac -ter-y",  s.  [Eng.  climacter;  -y.]  The 
working  up  to  a  climax. 

"He  is  an  artist  at  disposition  and  climactery." — Sorth: 
Examen,  p.  478.  (Davies.) 

fCll'-ma-tal,  a.  [Eng.  climat(e) ;  -al.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  dependent  on  climatic  changes* 

"...  the  sixteen  years  selected  appear  to  complete 
two  climatal  cycles." — Ansted:  The  Channel  Islands,  p.  133. 

*Cli-ma-tar  -Chic,  a.  [Gr.  klima,  genit.  kUmatos 
—a  climate;  archd=to  rule,  to  govern.]  Presiding 
over  or  regulating  the  climates. 

cli-mate,  *cli-mat,  *cly-mat,  *cly-mate,  ». 
[Gr.  klima;  klino=to  cause  to  bend  or  slant.  (1) 
The  inclination  or  slope  of  ground;  (2)  a  slope  im- 
agined by  the  ancients  of  the  globe  from  the  equator 
to  the  poles ;  (3)  a  zone  or  a  parallel  of  latitude,  the 
space  between  these  parallels  of  latitude  held  to  be 
synonymous  with  a  climate.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
*1.  In  tJie  Greek  sense ; 

"Climate,  a  portion  of  the  earth  contained  between  two 
circles  parallel  to  the  equator."—  Phillips.-  The  New  World 
of  Words. 

"The  superficialtee  of  the  Erthe  is  departed  in  7  par- 
ties, for  the  7  Planetes;  and  the  parties  ben  clept  cly- 
mate8.'t—Maundeville,  p.  186. 

2.  In  a  se?i*e  intermediate  between  the  Greek  one 
and  that  presently  in  use :  A  country,  a  region. 

"  The  climate  ot  Gaul  [Galliarum  plagam]  is  inclosed 
on  every  side  with  fences  that  environ  it  naturally." — 
Holland:  Reminiscences,  p.  47. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 
II.  Meteorology: 

(1)  Present  climate  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
world:  The  most  potent  causes  regulating  climate 
are  latitude  on  the  one  hand,  and  elevation  above 
the  sea  level  upon  the  other,  the  former  cause  pro- 
ducing perpetual  snow  and  ice  around  the  North  and 
South  Poles,  and  the  latter  acting  with  similar 
effect  on  the  summits  of  such  mountain  chains  as 
the  Himalayas  or  the  Andes.  Were  these  the  sole 
causes,  lines  of  equal  temperature,  or,  as  they  are 
technically  called,  Isothermallines,  would  coincide 
with  circles  of  latitude ;  instead  of  doing  tins,  how- 
ever, they  are  parallel  neither  to  the  eguator  nor  to 
each  other.  [ISOTHERMAL.]  In  addition  to  the 
two  above-mentioned  causes,  must  be  reckoned 
also  the  position  and  direction  of  the  several  con- 
tinents and  islands,  the  position  and  depth  of  tho 
seas,  and  the  direction  of  currents  and  winds.  Tho 
normal  type  of  climate,  that  existing  on  continents, 
is  called  excessive;  in  it  a  great  difference  exists 
between  the  temperature  of  summer  and  that  of 
winter,  as  well  as  between  that  of  the  night  and 
that  of  the  day.  Asia  and  North  America  are  the  best 
existing  examples  of  excessive  climates.  In  Great 
Britain  an  east  wind,  blowing  in  winter  over  the 
frozen  steppes  of  Russia,  is  cold  and  dry ;  a  south 
wind  in  summer  coming  over  the  continent  of 
Europe,  if  even  remotely  from  the  Sahara,  is  hot 


and  dry,  while  a  southwest  wind,  bringing  heat, 
moisture,  "  depressions  "  innumerable,  and  in  some 
cases  even  spent  cyclones  from  the  warm  surface  of 
the  Atlantic,  is  the  parent  of  heat,  rain,  and  storm. 

(2)  Post  climate  of  the  several  countries  of  the 
world:  There  is  distinct  geological  evidence  that 
the  climate  of  the  world  has  oscillated  in  time  past, 
being,  in  Europe  and  North  America  at  least,  higher 
at  one  time  and  at  another  lower  than  now.  During 
the  carboniferous  period  the  vegetation  and  the 
animal  life  too  were  so  uniform  from  the  Artie  zone 
to  the  equator,  that  the  temperature  must  have 
varied  little  in  different  latitudes,  and  little  also 
between  summer  and  winter.  The  temperature  of 
the  Permian  is  doubtful ;  during  a  portion  of  it 
there  may  have  been  a  glacial  period.  The  stony 
corals  of  the  oolite  naturally  suggest  a  tropical  or  all 
but  tropical  climate.  The  temperature  of  the  eocene 
was  high.  It  slowly  fell,  however,  during  the  mio- 
cene  and  the  older  pliocene,  till  in  the  upper  plio- 
cene it  was  for  a  time  absolutely  glacial.  Since 
that  comparatively  recent  geological  event,  ifc  has 
risen  to  what  we  have  it  now.  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
considered  that  bygone  changes  were  probably  pro- 
duced by  different  distributions  of  land  and  water 
over  the  globe,  a  glacial  period  coming  when  a 
great  deal  of  land,  and  that  high  land,  was  round 
the  poles,  and  one  of  great  heat  when  most  of 
the  land  was  round  the  equator.  Mr.  Croll,  on  tho 
contrary,  following  in  a  direction  in  which  Sir  John 
Herschellled  the  way,  believes  that  minute  altera- 
tions on  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth's  orbit  will  pro- 
duce oscillation  of  temperature  in  one  direction  for 
10,500  years,  and  then  in  the  other  for  the  same 
lengthened  period  of  time.  [GLACIAL  PERIOD.] 

".  .  .  the  inordinately  great  change  of  climate,  on 
the  prodigious  lapse  of  time,  all  included  within  this 
same  glacial  period."— Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (ed. 
1859),  ch.  ix.,  p.  294. 

*cli'-mate,  v.  i.  [CLIMATE,  s.]  To  inhabit,  to 
dwell. 

"  Leon.  The  blessed  gods 
Purge  all  infection  from  our  air,  whilst  you 
Do  climate  here!"       Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  v.  1. 

cll-mat'-Ic,  cll-xnat'-I-cal,' a.  [Eng.  climat(e); 
-ic.-ical.\  Pertaining  to  a  climate,  dependent  on 
or  limited  to  a  climate. 

"  In  the  extreme  north  of  the  island,  the  peninsula  of 
Jaffna  and  the  vast  plains  of  Neura-kalawa,  and  the 
Wanny  form  a  third  climatic  division."— Sir  J.  E. 
Tennent:  Ceylon,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

cll-ma-tl9'-l-ty*,  s.  [Eng.  climatic ;  -ity.]  The 
act  or  process  of  climatizing. 

pll-ma  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  clim(atize);  -ation.']  Ac- 
climatization. (Hortic.  Regist.) 

cll'-ma-tlze,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  climat(e) ;  -ize.] 

A.  Trans. :  The  same  as  to  acclimatize  (q.  v.). 

B.  Intrans. :  To   become   acclimatized  or  accus- 
tomed to  a  new  climate. 

Cli-ma-t6-graph  -I-cal,  a.  [Eng.  climato- 
graph(y) ,'  -feat.]  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
climatography. 

Cll-ma-tog  -ra-phyS  s.  [Gr.  klima,  genit.  kit" 
mates— a  climate;  and  graphe=a  writing,  a  dis- 
course, from  grapho=to  write.]  A  description  of 
or  treatise  on  climates. 

tcll-ma-t6-l6g  -I-cal,  a.  [Eng.  climatolog(y') ; 
-ical.']  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  climatology, 

"This  .  .  .  group  .  .  .  embraces  populations  actually 
affiliated  to  each  other,  rather  than  populations  exhibit- 
ing the  common  effects  of  common  social  or  climatolog ical 
condition." — Latham;  Varieties  of  Man. 

Cll-ma-tOl'-S-glst,  s.  [Eng.  cUmatologfy) ;  -is*.] 
One  who  makes  a  study  of  and  is  skilled  in  clima- 
tology. 

Cll-ma-tol  -6-gyS  s.  [In  Fr.  climatologie,  from 
Eug.,  <fcc.,  climat{e)  ,*  o  connective,  and  Gr.  logos= 
...  a  discourse.]  The  science  which  describes 
tho  climates  of  the  several  countries  of  the  world 
now  and  in  bygone  times,  and  attempts  to  trace  the 
phenomena  observed  to  their  causes.  (For  details 
see  CLIMATE.)  (Brande.) 

*cli  -ma-ture,  s.  [Fr.  climature.]  The  same  as 
CLIMATE  (q.  v.). 

"  Such  harbingers  preceding  still  the  fates, 
Have  heaven  and  earth  together  demonstrated 
Unto  our  climatures  and  countrymen." 

Shakesp. .-  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

cli'-max,  s.    [Lat.  climax,   from  Gr.  klimax=a 
ladder,  a  staircase,  from  klinu=to  bend,  to  slope,  to 
incline.] 
1.  Literally : 

Rhetoric:  Gradation,  ascent:  a  figure  in  which 
the  sense  rises  gradually  step  by  step  in  a  series  of 
images,  each  exceeding  its  predecessor  in  force  or 
dignity. 

"  Some  radiant  Richmond  every  age  has  grac'd, 
Still  rising  in  a  climajc,  till  the  last, 
Surpassing  all,  is  not  to  be  surpast." — Qranrille. 


2.  Fig. :  The  highest  or  greatest  point,  the  ex- 
treme. 

"  But  we  have  not  as  yet  touched  on  the  climax  of  the> 
difficulty."— Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  vit^ 
p.  238. 

*climb  (b  silent),  s.    [CLIMB,  v.] 

1.  An  ascent:  the  act  of  climbing  or  ascending, 
(Sat.  Review,  Feb.  17, 1883,  p.  209.) 

2.  The  place  climbed  or  ascended. 

climb  (b  silent),  *clembe,  *cllmme,  *clymyn,. 
*clymbe,  *clym,  *clyme,  *clemben,  *climben- 
(pa.  t.  *clamt  *clumbe,  *clamb,  *clemde,  *clomb9. 
*cloumb,  climbed;  pa.  par.  *clomben,  *cloumbcn^ , 
*clumben,  *iclumben,  *iclemde,  climbed),  v.  i.  &t~ 
[A.  S.  climban  (pa.  t.  clamb;  pi.  clumbon),  clym- 
mian;  O.  H.  Ger.  chlimbanj  M.  H.  Ger.  klimmenf 
Dut.  klimmen.]  [CLAMBER.] 

A.  Intransitive : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  ascend  by  means  of  the  hands  and  feet,  to 
clamber  up,  to  mount   with  difficulty  (generally 
with  adv.  up). 

"Sche  clambe  up  to  the  walle  one  night." 

Perceval,  1,223. 

2.  To  creep  up  or  ascend  by  means  of  tendrilsv  or- 
by  twining  the  stalk  or  leaves  round  any  support.- 
(Said  of  plants.) 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  ascend  or  rise  to  a  higher  point  in  any  way  £ 
to  mount. 

"  Where  entrance  up  from  Eden  easiest  climbs, 

Cherubic  watch    .    .    .    "—Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  xi. 
*2.  To  reach  to,  to  attain. 

"  Bowing  his  head  against  the  steepy  mount 
To  climb  his  happiness." — Shakesp.:  Tinton,  i.  1. 

B.  Trans. :  To  ascend  by  means  of  the  hands  and: 
feet,  to  mount. 

"The  screaming  peacock  chased  in  hot  pursuit, 

And  climbed  the  garden  trellises  for  fruit." 
Longfellow:  Tales   of  a   Wayside  Inn;  The  Student's  Tale;. 
The  Falcon  of  Ser  Federigo. 

H  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to  arise  of 
rise ,  to  mount,  to  ascend,  to  climb,  and  to  scale: 
"  The  idea  of  going  upward  is  common  to  all  these* 
terms ;  arise  is  used  only  in  the  sense  of  simply  get- 
ting up,  but  rise  is  employed  [either  in  that  sense 
or]  to  express  a  continued  motion  upward:  a  per- 
son arises  [or  rises]  from  his  seat  or  bed ;  a  bird 
rises  in  the  air,  the  silver  [quicks ilver]  of  the- 
barometer  rises:  the  three  first  Thrst  three]  of  these- 
terms convey  a  gradation  in  their  sense;  to  arise 
or  rise  denotes  a  motion  to  a  less  elevated  height  tham 
to  mount,  and  to  mount  that  which  is  less  elevateds 
than  ascend :  a  person  rises  from  his  seat,  mounts  a 
hill,  and  ascends  a  mountain.  Arise  and  nee  are- 
iutrausitiye  only ;  the  rest  are  likewise  transitive- 
.  .  .  Climb  and  scale  express  a  species  of  rising  p. 
to  climb  is  to  rise  step  by  step  by  clinging  to  a  cer- 
tain body:  to  scale  is  to  rise  by  an  escalade  or 
species  or  ladder  employed  in  mounting  the  walls- 
of  fortified  towns :  trees  and  mountains  are  climbed  ; 
walls  are  scaled.  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

tclimb-a-ble  (&  silent),  a.  [Eng.  climb;  -able.}: 
Capable  of  being  climbed  or  ascended. 

Climbed  (b  silent),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CLIMB,  v.] 

climb  -er,  *clym-are  (b  silent),  s.  [Mid.  Eng*. 
cWme=Eng.  climb;  Mid.  Eng.  suff.  -are  =  Eng.  ~er.J\ 

I.  Ord.   Lang. :  One  who  climbs,  or   ascends  by 
means  of  his  hands  and  feet. 

"  Clymare.    Scansor." — Prompt.  Parv. 
"Lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder, 
Whereto  the  climber  upward  turns  his  face." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  ii.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany  : 

(1)  Gen.:   A   plant  which    ascends    by  creeping, 
along  some  support ;  a  creeper. 

"...  greatly  circumscribed  in  their  walks  by; 
climbers  of  a  most  luxuriant  growth,  .  .  ."—  Cook; 
Voyages,  vol.  i.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi.  (Rich.) 

(2)  Spec. :  Clematis  Vitalba. 

2.  Ornith. :    Climbers   or    Scansores,    the   name 

fiven  to  the  third  division  of  the  Insessores,  or 
erching  Birds,  which  includes  all  those  birds  who> 
possess  tho  peculiarity  of  climbing.    Most  of  them 
have  their  toes  arranged  in  pairs,  or  two  opposed 
to  two. 

3.  Telegraphy:  A  boot  provided  with  spurs,  by 
means  of  which  a  person  is  enabled  to  climb  tele- 
graph-poles for  purposes  of  repairs  to  the  poles, 
wires,  or  insulators ;  a  climbing-iron. 

4.  RttilriHtd  Engineering:    A  driving  wheel  of  a 
locomotive,  having  a  positive  grip,  as  by  cogs  or 
pinchers,    upon    a    rail    or   rack    in  ascending  or 
descending  grades.    (Knight.) 

*cllmb  -er  (b  silent),  v.  i.  [A  modification  of 
clamber  (q.  v.).]  To  climb,  to  clamber. 

"  In  scaling  the  youngest  to  pluck  off  his  beck, 
Beware  how  ye  climber  for  breaking  your  neck." 

Tu&ser,  ch.  xlvi.,  st.  28. 


boll,     boy;     poiit,     jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem,     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,      Xenophon,     e;ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  sfcun;      -tion,      -gion  -  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sions  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    <&c.  =  bel,      del.- 


climbing 


climb  -IAg  (6  silent),  *clym-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a. 
<&s.  [CLIMB,  v.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj. :  (In  senses 
•corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb) :  e.  g.,  The 
•climbing  perch. 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  ascending  or  mounting 
by  means  of  the  hands  and  feet. 

*'  Clymynge.    Scansio." —Prompt.  Parv. 

"  As  the  climbing  of  a  sandy  way  is  to  the  feet  of  the 
aged,  so  is  a  wife  full  of  words  to  a  quiet  man." — 
-Ecclesiaticus,  xxv.  20. 

"Climbing- boy,  s.  A  chimney-sweeper's  boy  who 
Tised  to  be  sent  up  chimneys  to  sweep  them. 

climbing  fumitory,  s.  A  plant,  CorydaliR  clavi- 
nulata. 

climbing- iron,  s.    [CLIMBER,  «.,  II.  3.] 

climbing-palms,  s.pl.  A  name  given  to  palms 
of  the  genus  Desmoncus. 

climbing-perch,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Anabas  scandens.  An  Indian  species  of 
perch  which  quits  the  water  and  makes  its  way  for 
-considerable  distances  over  the  land.  It  is  even 
said  to  climb  trees,  whence  its  specific  name. 
£  AN  ABAS.] 

climbing-plants,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Plants  which  climb  by  tendrils  or  any  simi- 
lar appliances  terminating  at  the  stem.  There  are 
also  leaf-climbers  which  do  so  by  means  of  their 
sensitive  ledves. 

Clime,  s.  [Lat.  clima.~\  The  same  as  CLIMATE 
{q.  v.).  (Chiefly  poetical.) 

"  Yet  if  thy  light,  fair  Freedom,  rested  there, 
How  rich  in  charms  were  that  romantic  clime." 

Remans :  Modern  Greece. 

*ClIn  -a-men,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  klino-to  bend, 
to  bow.]  An  inclination  or  disposition,  a  bias. 

new 


•clinamen  (to  borrow  a  Lucretian  word)  prepares  the  way 
J  or  it." — The  Opium  Eater's  Letters  to  a  Young  Man  Whose 
Education  Has  Been  Neglected. 

Cli-nan  -thl-iim,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  kline 
=a  couch,  a  sofa,  a  bier,  and  anthos~a.  flower.] 

Bot. :  A  receptacle  which  is  not  fleshy,  and  when 
it  is  surrounded  by  an  involucre.  Example,  the 
Composites, 

clinch,  *clenche,  *clenchyn,  *clynche,  v.  t.  & 
i.  [But.  klinken=(l')  to  sound,  (2)  to  rivet;  klink= 
a  blow,  a  rivet;  Sw.  klinka  (v.)=to  rivet,(s.)  a 
latch;  0.  H,  Ger.  chlankjan,  chlenken;  M.  H.  Ger. 
klenken=to  knot  together,  to  unite;  M.  H.  Ger. 
Jclinke=a  bar,  a  bolt  (Skeat).  Of.  O.  Fr.  clenche,  Fr. 
clinche—a  latch.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  rivet,  to  fasten  firmly:  to  make  or  hold 
fast  by  bending  or  folding  together  [II. J. 

"  Clenchyn.    Retundo,  repando." — Prompt.  Parv. 
*'  Thou  hast  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  and  I  will  give  thee 
six  pots  for*t,  though  I  ne'er  clinch  shoe  again."— Beaum. 
<&  Fletch..-  Martial  Maid. 

*(2)  To  grasp  firmly  and  strongly. 

"Is  harpe  he  gan  clenche." 

Geste  of  Kyng  Horn,  1,498. 

(3)  To  fix  or  set  firmly  together,  especially  of  the 
teeth  or  the  fingers. 

"  At  times  he  beats  his  heaving  breast 
With  clenched  and  convulsive  fingers." 

Longfellow:  The  Golden  Legend,  iv. 

2.  Fig. :  To  settle,  to  determine,  to  make  conclu- 
sive, to  confirm  or  establish. 

"  A  sententious,  epigrammatic  form  of  delivering 
opinions  has  a  certain  effect  of  clenching  a  subject." — De 
Quincey;  Works  (ed.  1863),  vol.  ii.,  p.  232. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Naut. :  To  slightly  calk  the  seams  round  the 
ports  with  oakum  in  anticipation  of  foul  weather. 
(Knight.) 

2.  Mech. :  To  turn  over  the  pointed  end  of  a  nail 
so  as  to  prevent  its  retraction. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  take  a  firm  grasp  of,  to  settle  on  anything. 
"The  savages  held  out  a  stick   on    which    the   birds 

flinched,  and  were  immediately  tied  by  a  small  string." — 
Trans,  of  Buffon;  Hist,  of  Birds,  vi.  166. 

2.  To  lie  or  bo  fixed  closely  together. 

"Toes  that  clinch  together  signe  [men]  covetous  and 
luxurious." — Gaulf;  Mag- Astro- Manner,  p.  186. 

3.  To  make  a  pun. 

4.  To  limp,  to  halt,  to  walk  lame. 

"  The  tothir  part  lamed  elynschi.*,  and  makis  hir  byde, 
In  loupis  thrawin,  und  lynkis  of  hir  hyde." 

Doug:    Virgil,  137.   1. 
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cllnqh,  clench,  s.    [CLINCH,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  or  process  of  securing  or  holding 
fast  anything ;  that  Which  serves  to  secure  or  hold 
fast. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  word  used  in  an  ambiguous  or  double  mean- 
ing ;  a  pun,  a  duplicity  of  meaning  with  an  identity 
of  expression. 

"  Here  one  poor  word  an  hundred  clenches  makes, 
And  ductile  Dulness  new  meanders  takes." 

Pope:  Dunciad,  bk.  i.,  63,  64. 

(2)  A  halt.    (Scotch.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Naut.:  A  mode  of  fastening  large  ropes,  con- 
sisting of  a  half-hitch  with  the  end  stopped  back 
to  its  part  by  seizings.    The  outer  end  of  a  hawser 
is  bent  by  a  clinch  to  the  leaf  of  the  anchor. 

2.  Mech.:  The  turning  over  and  beating  back  the 
pointed  end  o£  a  nail  after  it  has  passed  through 
any  material,  so  as  to  prevent  its  retraction. 

Clinch-built,  a.  Built  by  what  is  called  Clinch- 
er-work (q.  v.). 

'Clinch-fist,  s.    A  miser,  a  niggardly  fellow. 

Clinch-joint,  s.  The  kind  of  joint  made  by 
clincher-work  (q.  v.). 

clinch-ring,  s.  A  lap-ring,  or  open  ring  in  which 
the  parts  on  the  sides  of  the  opening  overlap  each 
other.  (Knight.) 

clinched,  clenched,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CLINCH,  v.] 

clinch -er,  clench -er,  s.  [Eng.  clinch,  clench; 
-er.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  man  whose  business  it  is  to  clinch  or  rivet. 

2.  That  which  serves  to  secure  or  hold  fast  any- 
thing ;  a  cramp,  a  holdfast. 

"  The  wimbles  for  the  work  Calypso  found  ; 
With  those  he  pierced  'em,  and  with  clinchers  bound." 
Pope.-  Homer's  Odyssey,  v.  818. 

II.  Figuratively: 

I.  A  conclusive  argument  or  statement ;  one  which 
decides  or  ends  a  dispute  or  controversy. 
*2.  A  punster. 

B.  Mech.:  A  tool  for  clinching  nails, 
clincher-built,  clinker-built,  a.    [CLINCHER- 

TVORK.] 

clincher-work,  «. 

1.  Lap-jointed  work,  a  mode  of  building  in  which 
the  lower  edge  of  each  plank  overlaps  the  next  one 
below  it,  like  the  weather-boarding  of  a  house ;  the 
shingles  or  slates  of  a  roof.    Clincher-work  is  used 
on  boats  of  a  lighter  description,  as  the  galley,  gig, 
cutter,  &c. 

2.  A  mode  of  uniting  the  iron  plates  of  vessels, 
tanks,  or  boilers,  in  which  the  edges  are  lapped,  and 
secured  by  one  row  of  rivets.    It  is  distinguished 
from  carvel-build  in  the  respect  that  in  the  latter 
the  edges  of  the  plates  are  brought  together  and 
the  joint  covered  by  an  interior  lap  or  welt,  to 
which  the  plates  are  secured  by  two  rows  of  rivets, 
one  to  eacn  plate. 

clinch  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CLINCH,  t>.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

"  Advanced  the  bird  of  Jove:  auspicious  sight! 
A  milk-white  fowl  his  clinching  talons  bore, 
With  care  domestic  pamper'd  at  the  floor." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  IT.,  179-181. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  or  process  of  securing  or  making 
fast  by  a  clinch. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  deciding  or  ending  a  contro- 
versy  or   dispute   by    a    conclusive   statement  or 
argument. 

II.  Naut. :  Slightly  calking  the  seams  round  the 
ports  with  oakum,  in  anticipation  of  foul  weather. 

clinching-iron,  s. 

1.  Mech.:  A  clincher. 

2.  Naut. :  A  calking-iron. 

*cllne,  *clyne,  *clynyn,  v.  i.  [O.  Fr.  diner; 
Lat.  c(fno=to  bend,  to  turn.]  To  bond,  to  bow,  to 
incline. 

"  Clynyn  or  declynyn.    Declino." — Prompt.  Parv. 

"With  alle  mekenes  I  dyne  to  this  acorde." — Coventry 
.Vyst.,  p.  114. 

cling,  "clinge,  *clyng,  *clynge,  'clyngyn  (pa. 
t.  *clang,  fclonge,  clung ;  pa.  par.  'clonuen.  *eamgm, 
*clunge,  *clungyn,  clung),  v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  clingan 
(pa.  t.  clang ;  pa.  par.  clungen)  =  to  become  stiff,  to 
wither  away,  to  adhere;  Dan. klynge  =  to  adhere,  to 
cluster.] 
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A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Literally : 

*1.  To  wither  away,  to  dry  up,  to  fade  or  waste 
away.  . 

"  Whan  thou  clomsest  for  cold 
Or  clyngest  for  drye." 

Langland:  P.  Plowman,  9,010. 
"I  clyng,  I  cluche,  I  croke,  I  couwe." 

Early  Eng.  Poems,  p.  149. 

*2.  To  shrink  in  consequence  of  heat :  a  term 
applied  to  vessels  made  with  staves,  when  the  staves 
separate  from  each  other. 

"  Some  make  covers  like  barrels,  with  iron-hoops  around 
them:  These  covers  cling,  as  we  say,  with  the  summer's 
drought,  then  they  drive  the  hoops  straight,  which  makes 
them  tight  again." — Maxwell:  Seemaster,  p.  20. 

3.  To  adhere  closely,  to  hang  upon  by  twining 
round  or  embracing. 

"The  broil  long  doubtful  stood; 
As  two  spent  swimmers  that  do  cling  together, 
And  choak  their  art."  Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  1.  2. 

*4.  To  rush  in  violently,  to  attack  or  fall  upon. 
"  Sir  Clegis  clynges  in  and  clekes  another." 

Morte  Arthure,  1,864. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  adhere  closely  to,  to  be  devoted  to. 

"  Most  popular  consul  he  is  grown  methinks: 
How  the  rout  cling  to  him !" 

Ben  Jonson:  Catiline,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  be  tenacious  of ;  to  resign  with  the  greatest 
unwillingness  and  regret ;  to  hold  fast  to. 

"  The  word  is  death  I  And  what  hath  life  for  thee, 
That  thou  shouldst  cling  to  it  thus?" 

Hemans:  Vespers  of  Palermo,  i.  1. 
IT  Generally  followed  by  the  prep,  to,  but  some. 
times  by  upon. 

"  With  fervent  love,  and  with  a  face  of  grief 
Unutterably  helpless,  and  a  look 
That  seemed  to  cling  upon  me,  she  inquir'd." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  L 
*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  wither  or  pine  away,  to  dry  up. 

"  If  thou  speak' st  false, 
Upon  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang  alive 
Till  famine  cling  thee." — Shakesp. 

2.  To  cause  to  adhere  closely,  to  twine  round  or 
closely. 

"  I  clung  my  legs  as  close  to  his  side  as  I  could." — Stoift. 

3.  To  embrace. 

cling  (1),  s.   [CLING,  v.]  The  diarrhoea  in  sheep. 

"Ovis,  mprbo,  the  cling  dicto,  correpta,  faeces  liquidas 
nigras  ejecit,  et  confestim  extennata,  morte  occumbit." — 
Dr.  Walker:  Essays  on  Kat.  Hist.,  p.  525. 

•cling  (2),s.    [Dan.  klynge=a  bunch,  a  cluster.] 

1.  A  bunch,  a  cluster. 

"The  cling  of  big-swoln  grapes." 

Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  c.  i. 

2.  An  embrace. 

"  Those  closer  clings  of  love,  where  I  pertaked 
Strong  hopes  of  bliss."  Fletcher.    (Nares.) 

Cling  -er,  s.  [Eng.  cling ;  -er."\  One  who,  or  that 
which,  clings  or  adheres  closely  (lit.  &  fig.). 

cling  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CLING,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  c£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  state  of  adhering 
closely  to. 

Cling  -man-ite,  s.  [Named  in  1849  after  the  Hon. 
T.  L.  Clingman,  Member  of  Congress  for  North 
Carolina.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  MAEGAEITE  (q.  v.). 

cllng'-stone,  s.    [Eng.  cling;  stone.] 

Hortic. :  A  variety  of  peach  in  which  the  pulp 
adheres  closely  to  the  stone  of  the  fruit. 

cling-?,  a.  [Eng.  cling;  -y.]  Inclined  to  cling, 
adhesive. 

Clln'-Ic,  a.  &  s.  [From  Gr.  klinikos=ot  or  for  a 
bed;  kline— a  bod.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Med. :  Pertaining  to  a  bed,  and  especially  to  a  sick- 
bed. It  is  used  chiefly  in  connection  with  instruc- 
tion communicated  to  medical  students  at  the 
sick-beds  of  the  hospital  or  other  patients,  but  the 
more  common  word  is  clinical  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ch.Hist.:  A.  clinical  convert  (q.  v.). 

II.  Medical: 

1.  A  person  confined  to  bed  by  sickness. 

2.  The  examination   of   a  patient  confined  to  a 
sick-bed  conducted  by  a  professor  in  presence  of  his 
students,  and  for  their  instruction.    [CLINIQUE.] 

Clln  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  clinic;  -of.]  The  same  as 
CLINIC. 
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clinical  convert,  s. 

Clt.Hist.:  A  convert  baptized  on  his  sick-bed,  if 
not  even  on  his  death-bed. 

clinical  thermometer,  s. 

Xnn/. .-  A  thermometer  with  a  long  bulb  on  a  bent 
arm.  The  straight  portion  only  is  attached  to  the 
index-plate,  which  has  a  range  from  80°  to  120°. 
The  method  of  using  it  is  to  insert  the  bulb  hi  the 
armpit  or  in  the  mouth.  The  clinometer  is  self- 
registering,  and  is  graduated  to  fifths  of  degrees. 

clln  -Ic-al-1? ,  adt:  [Eng.  clinical;  -(».]  In  a 
clinical  manner;  by  the  bedside. 

clink  (l),  'clenk,  'clinke,  "clinken,  v.i.  &  t. 
fDut.  klinken=to  sound,  to  tinkle,  to  ring;  Dan. 
klinge=to  jingle;  Sw.  klinga=to  ring,  to  clink; 
Icel.  klingja=to  ring.] 

A.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally: 

I.  To  give  out  a  short  sharp  tinkling  sound,  as 
when  two  metallic  bodies  are  struck  liglitly  to- 
gether. 

*2.  To  beat  smartly. 

"  Theis  geauntez  .  .  .  with  clubbez  of  clone  stele 
clenkked  in  holmes."—  Morte  Artliure,  2,113. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  (Of  sounds) :  To  jingle,  to  sound. 

*'  Smooth,  soothing  sounds,  and  sweet  alternate  rime, 
t'l/iil:in<j,  like  change  of  bells,  in  tingle  tangle  chime." 
Cotcper:  AH  Ode;  Secundtnn  Artem,  ver.  2. 

2.  To  perform  a  manual  operation  with  alertness. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  give  out  a  short  sharp 
tinkling  sound. 

"  I  schal  clinken  you  so  mery  a  belle 
That  1  seal  waken  al  this  compagnie." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,407. 

IT  To  clink  on :  To  clap  on. 

To  clink  up:   To  seize  any   object  quickly   and 
forcibly. 
*cllnk  (2) ,  *clynk,  v.  i.  &  t.   [CLINCH.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  fasten,  to  clinch. 

"For  toclynk  and  for  to  dryfe." 

Tovjneley  Myst.,'p.  219. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  unite  two  pieces  of  metal  by  hammering. 
IT  This  may  belong  to  CLINK  (1).  v. 

2.  To  clasp. 

"  She  coft  f  rae  this  wild  tinkler  core, 
For  new,  a  trencher  clinkit." 

Tarras:  Poems,  p.  98. 

3.  Used  improperly,  as  signifying  to  mend,  patch, 
or  join  ;  in  reference  to  dress. 

clink,  s.    [CLINK  (!),«.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  sharp  sound,  as  of  two  metallic  bodies  struck 
together. 

"I  heard  the  clink-  and  fall  of  swords." 

SftaJcesp.:  Othello,  ii.  8. 

*2.  A  chink,  a  key-hole.    [('LIXKET.] 

"  Tho'  creeping  close,  behind  the  wicket's  clink, 
Privily  he  peeped  out  thro*  a  chink." 

Denser:  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*1.  The  jingle  or  assonance  of  rimes. 

•2.  A  pun,  a  play  upon  words. 

*3.  A  gossiping  woman,  a  tale-bearer. 
•  4.  A  smart  stroke  or  blow. 

5.  Money,  from  its  sound  when  two  pieces  are 
struck  together.  [CHINK,  s.] 

clink  -ant,  a.    [CLINQUANT.] 

clink  -er,  *cllnc-ar,  *kllnc-ard,  s.  &  a.  [Dut. 
&Ger.  klinker;  Dan.  klinke,  from  the  ringing  sound 
given  out  when  two  pieces  are  struck  together.] 

A.  As  substantive:  % 
•1.  A  kind  of  Dutch  white  sun-baked  brick. 
"That    goodly  aqueduct   eo   curiously   wharfed    with 

klincard  brick,  which  likewise  paves  the  streets." — Eve- 
lyn: Journal,  i.  24  (original  MS.  at  Wotton). 

"...  curiously  wharfed  with  <7/n.'in-«  Cn  kind  of 
white  sunbaked  brick)  nml  of  which  material  the  spacious 
streets  ou  either  side  are  paved."— Ibid.  (Bray's  ed.  of 
1860.) 

2.  Bricks  run  together  into  a  mass  by  excessive 
heat  in  the  kiln. 

"Burrs  and  clinkfra  are  such  bricks  as  have  been  vio- 
lently burnt,  or  masses  of  several  bricks  run  together 
In  the  clamp  or  kiln."— Cwill:  Kitca.  uf  Arch.,%  1,824. 

3.  Scoria,  or  vitrified  matter  ejected  from  a  vol- 
cano ;  the  refuse  of  a  furnace. 

4.  Tho  scale  of  oxide  formed  in  forging  iron. 

B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compounds.) 
ciinker-bar,  s.    A  bar  fixed  across  the  top  of  the 

ash-pit  to  support  the  slice  used  for  cleaning  the 
interstices  of  the  bars. 
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clinker-built,  a.    [CLINCHER-BUILT.] 

"  The  lugger  pulled  eighteen  oars,  was  clinker-built  and 
very  swift,  even  with  a  full  cargo."— Marryat.-  Snarleyyotc, 
vol.  ii.,  ch.  xiii. 

clinker-work,  s.    [CLINCHER-WORK.] 

'clink  -er,  v.  t.  [CLINKEE,  «.]  To  burn,  to  dry 
to  a  cinder. 

clink  -ered,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CLINKER,  j'.] 

1.  Burnt  to  a  cinder. 

2.  Studded  with  nails. 

Clink  -et,  s.    [Eng.  clink,  and  dimin.  suff.  -er.]   A 
keyhole.    (Phillips.) 
clink  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CLINK,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Causing  a  clink  or  ringing  sound. 

2.  Fig. :  Capital,  very  tine,  excellent.    (Slang.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  causing  or  emitting  a 
clinking  noise. 

"  Five  years  !  a  long  lease  for  the  clinking  of  pewter." — 
Shalietp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  ii.  4. 

clink  -stone,  s.  [Eng.  clink;  stone.  In  Ger. 
klingstein.] 

Geol. :  A  compact  rock,  called  also  Phonolite  or 
Phonolyte,  both  terms  implying  that  it  rings  like 
iron  when  struck  with  a  hammer  or  anything  simi- 
lar. Its  color  is  grayish-blue,  its  fracture  rough,  its 
composition  mostly  felspar.  It  is  distinguished  by 
its  lower  specific  gravity  from  gray  basalt,  into 
which  it  often  passes.  The  base  consists  of  zeolite 
with  orthoclase,  in  which  are  frequently  imbedded 
crystals  of  glassy  feldspar. 

ell  -n6-chlore,  s.  [Or.  fc(ine=a  couch,  a  bed, 
from  klino=io  make  to  bend,  and  chloros—italo- 
green  .  .  .  greenish-yellow.] 

Min.:  According  to  Dana,  partly  the  same  as 
Ripidolite  and  partly  the  same  as  Corundophilite, 
but  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  makes  it  distinct 
from  the  former  of  these,  and  constitutes  it  the 
species  of  which  the  latter  is  a  variety, 

clln'-6-clas,e,  clln-d-ela  -site,  s.  [Gr.  kline=a 
bed,  from  fc?mo=to  make  to  bend ;  klau,  fut.  klaso— 
to  break  ;  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  basal  cleav- 
age is  oblique  to  the  sides  of  the  prism.] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  green  subtranslucent  mineral, 
with  a  hardness  of  2'513,  and  a  specific  gravity  of 
4'19-4'36.  The  luster  is  pearly  on  the  face  of  the 
crystal,  and  on  the  rest  is  vitreous  to  resinous. 
Composition:  Arsenic  acid,  30'2;  oxide  of  copper, 
62-7;  water,  7-1=100.  It  is  widely  distributed  in 
Europe.  (Dana.) 

ell  n6-di-ag-&n-al, s.  &  a.  [Gr.  klino=to bend, 
to  incline,  and  Eng.  diagonal  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Crystallog. :  A  diagonal  or  lateral  axis  in  mono- 
clinic  crystals,  forming  an  oblique  angle  with  the 
vertical  axis. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  in  the  same  line  as 
the  cunodiagoual. 

cli-no  §d  -rite,  s.  [In  Ger.  clinoedrit;  Gr.  klinc 
=  a  bed,  and  hedra=a  seat,  a  base.l 

Min.:  The  same  as  Tetrahedrite  (q.  v.). 

Cli-n6-graph'-lc,  a.  [Gr.  kJino=to  bend,  to  in- 
cline; prapAiA-os=rjertaining  to  writing;  grapho= 
to  write.]  Pertaining  to  a  mode  of  projection  in 
drawing  in  which  the  rays  are  assumed  to  fall 
obliquely  on  the  plane  of  projection. 

ell  nold,  a.  [Gr.  kline=a  bed,  and  ei'dos=form, 
shape.] 

Anat.:  Bearing  a  remote  resemblance  in  form  to 
a  bed. 

Clinoid  processes  or  (more  fully)  the  posterior 
clinoid  processes. 

Anat. :  The  angles  of  a  lamella,  called  the  dorsum 
sellce,  behind  the  pituitary  fossa.  (Quain.) 

cli-nom  -et-er,  s.  [Gr.  Wmc=a  bed,  and  metron 
—  Si  measure.] 

1.  Math.  Instru. :  An  instrument  used  in  determin- 
ing th.o  slope  of  cuttings  and  embankments.    It  has 
a  quadrant  graduated  to  degrees,  and  fixed  at  the 
end  of  a  long  bar  which  is  laid  down  the  slope ;  an 
index  turns  upon  the  center  of  the  quadrant,  to 
which  a  spirit-level  is  attached.    The  level  being 
set  horizontally,  the  angle  will  bo  indicated  on  the 
quadrant  as  the  latter  partakes  of  the  motion  of 
the  rod.    It  is  called  also  a  batter-level.    (Knight.) 

2.  Carp.:  A  carpenter's  tool  for  leveling  up  sills 
and  other  horizontal  framing  timbers.    (Kniyht.) 

cli-n&-met  -rlc,  cli-n6-met  -rl-cal,  a.  [Gr. 
klinc— R  bed,  and  mprron  =  a  measure,  with  Eng. 
suff.  -iV,  -tea/.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the   measurement   of   crystals, 
which  have  oblique  angles  between  the  axes.   (Phil- 
lips.) 

2.  Ascertained  by  the  clinometer,  or  in  any  other 
way  pertaining  to  it.    (Phillips.) 


cliosophic 

cll-nSm -et-rf,  s.  [CLINOMETER.]  The  act  or 
operation  of  measuring  the  dip  of  geological  strata. 
(Brande.) 

Cll-n6-pln'-a-co"id,  s.  [Gr.  klino=to  incline,  and 
eillos— appearance.] 

Crystallography:  A  term  applied  to  the  two  pianos 
in  the  monoclmic  system  which  lie  parallel  to  the 
vortical  and  to  the  clino-diagonal  axes. 

cli-nd-pod  I-iim,  s.  [Gr.  klinopodion,  from 
klin6=to  make  to  bend,  and  pous,  genit.  podos= 
foot ;  the  flower  presenting  a  remote  resemblance 
to  the  castor  of  a  bedpost.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Labiatoe.  The 
wild  basil  was  formerly  called  Clinopodium  vul- 
gare,  now  the  name  given  to  it  is  Calamintha 
Clinopodium.  [BASIL,  CALAMINTHA.] 

*clln  -quant  (quant  as  kant),  a.  &  s.    [Fr.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Shining,  resplendent,  overlaid  with 
tinsel  or  finery. 

"  To-day,  the  French, 

All  clinquant,  all  in  gold,  like  heathen  gods, 
Shone  down  the  English    .    .    ." 

Shakesp..-  Hen.  nil.,  i.  L 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Tinsel,  gaudy  finery. 

2.  A  meretricious  alloy,  also  called  yellow-copper 
or  Dutch  gold. 

Cll-nd-rhom  -bic,  a.  [Gr.  klino  =  to  incline, 
and  Eng.  rhombic.]  Having  the  qualities  of  a 
prism,  inclined  obliquely  to  a  rhombic  base. 

Clint,  *klynt,  s.  [Icel.  klettr=a  rock;  Sw.  & 
Dan.  klint.~]  A  hard  orflinty  rock ;  any  pretty  large 
stone  of  a  hard  kind ;  a  rough  coarse  stone  first 
thrown  off  in  curling ;  clints,  the  shelves  at  the  side 
of  a  river. 

"  So  on  rockes  and  klyntes  they  rnnne  and  dryve." — 313. 
in  llnlliuretl,  p.  497. 

olln-to -ne-se,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  din- 
ron(ia),  and  pi.  fern.  adj.  suff.  -ece.l 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Lobeliads,  type  Clintonia  (q.  v.). 

Clln-to  -nl-a,  s.  [Named  after  De  Witt  Clinton,  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  who  was  born 
in  1769  and  died  in  1828.  He  was  a  promoter  of  the 
project  for  connecting  Lake  Erie  and  the  Atlantic 
by  a  canal,  and  was  moreover  a  scientific  man.] 

Bot. :  A  small  genus  of  Lobeliads.  There  is  no 
tube  in  the  corolla,  and  the  seed-vessel  is  very 
elongated. 

Clln -tftn-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Do  Witt  Clinton 
[CLINTONIA],  with  suff.  -He  (Min.)  (q.  v.).]- 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Seybertite  (q.  v.),  occurring  in 
reddish-brown  or  copper-colored  foliated  masses  at 
Amityville,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.  It  is  called  also 
Holmite  and  Chrysophane  (q.  v.). 

'Clint  -?,  "Cly'nt-?,  a.  [Eng.  clint;-y.]  Rocky 
stony. 

"  On  raggit  rolkis  of  hard  harsk  quhyn  stane, 
U  ith  frosyu  froutis  cald  cli/nty  clewis  schane." 

Doug.:   Vfruil,  200,45. 

ClI-6,  «.    [Lat.  Clio;  Gr.  kleio,  from  kleos=  .    .   . 
glory.] 
1.  Classical  Archeology : 

(1)  One  of  the  Muses,  originally  the  Proclaimer, 
afterward  the  Muse  of  Epic  poetry  and  history. 

(2)  A  sea-nymph,  sister  of  Beroe. 


_.  Zool. :  Tne  typical  genus  of  the  family  Cliidee, 
formerly  called  Cliouidre  (q.  v.).  Named  after  the 
sea  nymph  and  not  the  Muse.  [1  (2).]  Four  recent 


species  are  known  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  seas, 
in  Norway  and  in  India.  Clio  borealis  is  found  in 
immense  abundance  in  the  Arctic,  and  C.  australis 
in  the  Antarctic  seas.  They  constitute  a  large  part 
of  the  food  of  the  whales.  Eschricht  estimated  the 
microscopic  pedunculated  discs  in  its  head  at 
38u,OUI.  Pallas  called  the  genus  clione. 

3.  Astron.:  An  asteroid,  the  eighty-fourth  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  the  astronomer  Luther  on 
August  25,  1865. 

Cli-on  -a,  s.    [From  Lat.  Clio  (q.  v.)  (7).] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Sponges,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Clionidse  (q.  v.).  Tho  species  inhabit 
branching  cavities  111  shells,  the  hardest  of  which 
their  spicuhe  enable  them  to  bore.  • 

cli-on  I  dse,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  Clio  (I) 
(q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idoe.] 

1.  ZotHoffV  •' 

*(1)  Formerly  a  family  of  pteropodous  mollnsks. 
having  Clio  (called  by  Pallas  Clione)  for  its  type. 
Now  it  is  called  Cliidpp,  to  prevent  its  being  con- 


founded with  No.  (2)  (q.  v.), 

(2)  A  family  of   Spon 
(M.V.). 


ponges,  typical  genus   Cliona 


2.  Palceont.:  Burrows  like  those  of  the  Clionidaa 
are  found  from  the  Silurian  onward,  but  it  is  not 
completely  proved  that  they  were  made  by  repre- 
sentatives of  this  family. 

cli  6-s8  ph-lc,  (i.  [Gr.  fctei'o=Clio,  andsop/tos= 
clever,  skillful.]  Pertaining  to  a  literary  society. 
(OgiMe.) 


l>611,     boy;     pout,    ]6wl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     c.hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  slian.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -(ion,      -§ion  ---   zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  -    bel,      del. 


clip 


clip  (1),  *clippen,  v.  t.  &  i.  \lcel.  &  Sw.  klippa; 
Dan.  klippe,  all  =  to  clip,  to  cut  short.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Gen. :  To  cut  with  a  pair  of  shears  or  scissors. 
"  Till  on  the  pyre  I  place  thee;  til]  I  rear 

The  grassy  mound,  and  clip  my  sacred  hair." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  zxill.,  1.,  6,666. 

(2)  Spec. :  To  shear  sheep. 

"  Latmn  was  goon  to  the  sheep  that  shulden  be  clippid" 
—  Wycliffe:  Genesis  mi.  19. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  curtail,  to  cut  short. 

"Even  in  London  they  clip  their  words  after  one  man- 
ner about  the  court,  another  in  the  city,  and  a  third  in 
the  suburbs." — Swift. 

t(2)  To  move  rapidly. 

II.  Law :  To  debase  or  diminish  coin  by  paring 
the  edges. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  fly  swiftly,  to  scud  along. 

"We  clip  more  swift  than  eagles." 

Viturles:  Emblems,  L  13. 

2.  Fig. :  To  move  swiftly. 

"The  wings  of  vengeance  clip  as  fast." 

Quarles:  Emblems,  iii.  12. 

T[  To  clip  any  one's  wings :  To  put  a  check  on  any 
one's  aspirations  or  ambition. 

"  Then  let  him,  that  my  love  shall  blame, 
Or  clip  Love's  wings,  or  quench  love's  flame." 

Sir  J.  Suckling. 

•clip  (2),  »clippe,  'cluppen,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 
clyppan.] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  embrace,  to  clasp  in  one's  arms. 

"  The  quen  hire  dipt  and  keste." 

William  of  Palerne,  3,205. 

"  .  .  .  then  embraces  his  son-in-law;  then  again  wor- 
ries he  his  daughter,  with  clipping  her  .  .  ." — Shakesp.: 
Winter's  Tale,  v.  2. 

2.  To  encircle,  to  surround. 

11 A  snake  her  forehead  clips."         Tennyson. 

3.  To  draw  up  close  or  tight,  to  hold  tightly  or 
firmly. 

"  Witfionten  mast,  other  myke,  other  myry  bawelyne, 
Kable  other  capstan  to  clt/ppe  to  her  aiikrez.  ' 

E.Eng.  AIM.  Poems,  Cleanness,  418. 

II.  Fig. :  To  shut  in,  to  inclose,  to  confine. 
••  Where  is  he  living,  .•;/,-/  In  with  the  sea, 
Who  calls  me  pupil  ?  " 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  1. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  embrace,  to  fondle. 

"  Heo  clupten,  heo  custen." 

Layamon,  ii.  365. 
Clip  (!),«.    [CLIP  (!),«.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  cutting  or  shearing. 

2.  That  which  is  cut  off  or  shorn ;  a  shearing. 
*3.  A  sheep  newly  shorn. 

"  Quod  echo,  My  clip,  my  unspaynd  lam, 
With  mit  her's  milk  yet  in  your  gam." 

Evergreen,  ii.  20,  Bt.  6. 

II.  Fig.:  A  slight  blow.    (Slang.) 
Cllp(2),«.    [CLIP  (2),  O 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  An  embrace,  a  folding  in  the  arms. 

2.  Anything  which  holds  or  fastens  two  things 
together ;  a  spring  holder  for  letters,  papers,  &c. 

II.  Technically: 

\.  An  instrument  by  which  pots  are  raised  by  the 
ears.  [POT-CLIP,  KILP.] 

"  May  be  your  pot  may  need  my  clips." — Ramsay:  Scutch 
Proverbs,  p.  62. 

2.  Farming: 

(1)  The  whole  amount  of  wool  shorn  in  one  sea- 
son ;  a  shearing. 

(2)  An    instrument   for  pulling   thistles    out   of 
standing  corn. 

*3,  Old   Warfare:  Grappling  irons,  used  in  a  sea- 
fight,  for  keeping  two  vessels  close  together. 
"  Athir  othir  festynyt  with  clyppys  keyn." 

Wallace,  i.  855.    (M.S.) 

4.  Machinery : 

(1)  An  embracing  strap  to  connect  parts  together. 
Thus  the  clips  of  an  axle  connect  it  and  the  springs. 

(2)  An  iron  strap  on  a  double  or  single  tree  with  a 
loop,  by  which    either   is   connected    to  a    plow- 
clevis,  the  trees  to  each  other,  or  the  traces  to  the 
single-tree. 

(3)  A  projecting  flange  on  the  upper  surface  of  a 
horse-shoe,  which  partially  embraces  the  wall  of 
the  hoof . 
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5.  Fishing;  Hooks  for  catching  hold  of  fish. 

"  Among  the  rocks,  long  iron  hooks,  here  called  clips, 
are  used  for  catching  the  fish."—  P.  Edeiikeillie:  Moray. 
Statist.  Ace.,  vii.  657. 

clip-plate,  s. 

Carriages:  The  axle-band  of  a  wheel. 

*clip-llOUS8,  s.  [Eng.  din  (2),  v.,  and  houss=& 
house.]  A  house  in  which  false  money  was  to  be 
condemned  and  clipped,  that  it  might  be  no  longer 
current. 

*ClIppe,  v.  t.    [CLIP,  v.] 

"Todippe:  tondere,  tonsitare."  —  Cathol.  Anglicum, 

Clipped,  dipt,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CLIP,  r.  ] 

clip  -pSr  (i)  *clip-pere,  *clyp~pare,  cllp- 
part  ,  s.  [Icel.  klippari  ;  Sw.  klippare  ;  Dan.  klip- 
per.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 
I.  Literally: 

I.  Gen.  :  One  who  or  that  which  clips. 
ft.  Specially  : 

(1)  One  who  shears  sheep. 

"He  shal  be  lad  ...  as  a  lomb  bifor  the  clippere." 
—Wycliffe:  Isaiah  liii.  7. 

(2)  A  barber  ;  one  who  shaves  or  cuts  the  hair. 
"CHyppare.    Tonsor,  tonsatrix."  —  Prompt.  Parv. 

(3)  One  who  clips  coin. 

"Of  clippers  of  roungers,  of  suilk  takes  hequestis."— 
Langtoft,  p.  238. 

"...    the  king  himself  will  be  a  clipper." 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  F.,  iv.  1. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Something  excellent  or  unusually  good  in  its 
way. 

2.  (Of  the  form  clippart)  :  A  chatterer;  a  talkative 
woman. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Farriery  :  A  machine  for  clipping  horses. 

2.  Naut.  :  A  fast  sailer,  formerly  chiefly  applied 
to  the  sharp-built,  raking  schooners  of  America,  and 
latterly    to    Australian    passenger-  ships.     Larger 
vessels  now  built  after  their  model  are  termed  clip- 
per-built.   They  are  low  in  the  water  and  rakish. 

clipper-built,  a.    [CLIPPER  (1),  s.,  B.  2.] 
cllp'-plng  (1),  *clyp-pynge,  pr.  par.  a.  &  s. 
[CLIP  (1)  ,  v.J 

A.  Aspr.  par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.:  Cutting,  shearing,  or  paring. 

2.  Fig.:  Excellent,  unusually  good.    (Slang.) 

"  City  of  London  drew  away  a  bit,  and  a  clipping  race 
followed,  .  .  ."  —  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  shearing,  shaving,  or  cutting. 

"  Clyppynge.    Tonsura."  —  Prompt.  Parv, 

"...    and  there  is  clipping  of  frocks  and    gowns, 

upper  clothes  and  under,  great  and  small;  such  ^clipping 

ana  sewing,  as  might  have  been  dispensed  with."—  Car- 

lyle:  French  Revolution,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  debasing  coin  by  clip- 
ping the  edges. 

"  For  the  practice  of  clipping,  pernicious  as  it  was,  did 
not  excite  in  the  common  mind  a  detestation  resembling 
that  with  which  men  regard  murder,  arson,  robbery,  even 
theft."—  M  oca  ulay:  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  juci.  * 

3.  A  piece  dipt  off,  a  shaving. 
II.  Law: 

1.  Roman  Law:  Clipping  or  defacing  the  coin  of 
the  realm  was  made  treason  by  the  .Julian  law. 

2.  Eng.  Law:  By  the  statute  5  Eliz,  c.  11,  clip- 
ping, marking,  rounding,  or  filing  the   coin  was 
made  high  treason.    (Blackstone,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  6.) 

"clipping-house,  *clippynge-howse,  *.  A  bar- 
ber's shop. 

"  A  clippynge-hoiese:  tonsorium,  tonstrirta."  —  Cathol. 
Anglicum, 

clipping-Shears,  s.  pi.  Shears  for  clipping 
hordes. 

clipping-time,  *clippingtime,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  The  time  of  shearing. 

"  Laluin  ferde  to  nimen  kep 
In  clippingtime  to  hi«e  sep." 

Genesis  and  Exodus,  1,739. 

2.  Fig.:  The  nick  of  time. 

"  I  wad  liked  weel,  just  to  hae  come  in  at  the  clippimj- 
time,  andgi'enhim  a  lounder  wi'  my  pike-staff  .  .  ."— 
Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  21. 

clipping-tree,    B.      Connected  with   shearing, 
ing  shearers. 


"  Beneath  that  large  old  oak,  which  neartheir  door 
Stood,  —  and  from  the  enormous  breadth  of  shade 
Chosen  for  the  shearers  covert  from  the  nun, 
Then  in  our  rustic  dialect  was  called 
The  'Clipping  Tree,'  a  name  which  yet  it  bears." 

Wordsworth:  Michael. 


elite 


*cllp -ping  (2),  *clup  pinge,  *clup-punge,  pr. 
par.,  a.&  s.  [Cup  (2),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  embracing. 

2.  An  embrace. 

"  With  clipping  and  kessing  thei  kaught  here  leue."— 
n'tlliam  of  Palerne,  1,053. 

II.  Fig. :  An  inclosure,  a  space  inclosed. 
"  Withynne  the  clippynge  of  the  walles  by  the  sea  syde." 
— Trevisa,  i.  179. 

*cllps,  (l),  *clippys,  *clyppes,  *clyppyce, 
*clypse,  "clyppus,  s.  [ECLIPSE.]  An  eclipse. 

"  Clvppyce  (clypse  K.  P.)  of  the  sonne  or  moyne. 
Eclipsis."—  Prompt.  Parv. 

"  Hit  is  but  the  clyppus  of  the  sune." 

Anturs  of  Arthure,  st.  8. 

Clips  (2),  s.  pi.    [Cup  (!),«.]    Shears. 

"  For  her  forbears  were  brought  in  ships 

Fraeyont  the  Tweed  ! 
A  bonnier  flesh  ne'er  cross' d  the  clips 
Than  Mailie  dead." 

Burns;  Poor  Stailie's  Elegy. 

*cllps,  v.  i.    [CLIPS  (!),«.]     To  suffer  an  eclipse. 
"  The  sonne  is   maid  obscure  til    vs    quhen  it  clips, 
.     .     ."—Conipl.  Scot.,  p.  87. 

*ClIp -sj,  *clip-si,  a.  [Eng. clips;  -i=-y.~\  Dark, 
obscure,  hidden,  as  though  eclipsed. 

"  Now  [love]  is  faire  and  now  obscure, 
Now  bright,  now  clipsi  of  manere." 

Rom.  of  Rose,  5,361. 

Clique  (pron.  clek),  s.  [Fr.]  A  number  of  per- 
sons (generally  few)  associated  for  some  question- 
able purpose ;  a  party,  a  set,  a  coterie. 

"  The  buyers  of  pictures  and  the  dealers  in  them  are> 
now,  however,  so  large  a  body  that  no  Academical  clique 
could  exclude  from  notice  works  of  real  power."— Lon don 
Times. 

cliqu-ish  (pron.  clek'-Ish),  a.  (Eng.  cliau(e); 
-ish.]  Pertaining  to  or  characteristic  of  a  clique* 

fclicLu-ish-ness  (pron.  clek -Ish-ness),.s.  [Eng. 
cliquish;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being; 
cliquish. 

cligu-ism  (pron.  clek-I§m),  s.  (Eng.  cU(ju(e)t- 
•ism.]  The  habit  or  tendency  to  form  cliques  or 
parties ;  party  spirit. 

"  .  .  .  that  it  was  penetrated  and  permeated  by  a 
narrow  spirit  of  coterieism  and  ditiiiixin  .  .  ."  —  Mr. 
Cartierighfs  Parliamentary  Speech  reported  in  London 
Times. 

dish  -clash,  v.  i,  [A  reduplicated  form  of  clash 
(q.  v.).]  A  word  used  to  express  the  noise  caused 
by  the  violent  striking  together  of  swords. 

"  The  weapons  dish-clash." 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p,  481. 

dish  -clash,  s.  [CLISHCLASH,  v.~\  Idle  talk, 
chatter. 

cllsh'-ma-clav-er,  s.  [CLAVER.]  Idle  conversa- 
tion. 

"  What  farther  clishmaclarer  might  been  said, 
What  bloody  wars,  if  Sprites  had  blood  to  shed." 

Burns;  The  Bridge  of  Ayr. 

ClI-§I-o-phyT-luni,  s.  [Gr.  fc/Vsm:=a  place  for 
lying  down,  a  hut;  klino=to  make  to  bend,  and 
pft,j///on=leaf.l 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  coral?,  family 
Cyathophyllidse.  It  is  found  in  the  Carboniferous 
rocks. 

clls-tSn-tSr-a  -ta,  s.  [Gr.  kleistos=that  can  be 
shut,  andentera=the  intestines.] 

Zo&l. :  An  order  of  Brachiopoda,  sometimes  called 
*Articulata,but  the  latter  term  was  long  in  u^o  for  the 
Annulose  sub-kingdom  of  animals,  and  is  therefore 
ambiguous.  The  valves  of  the  hinge  are  united  by 
teeth  along  the  hinge-line ;  tho  lobes  of  the  mantle 
are  not  completely  free,  and  the  intestine  ends 
blindly.  It  includes  the  families  Terebratuliciae, 
RhynconellidRsTliecidiidn1,  Spiriferida1,  Pontanu-r- 
idae,  Strophomenida?.  and  Productidee.  The  last 
four  have  no  living  representatives. 

*clit<;h,  *clicche,  r.  t.  [The  same  as  clutch. 
(q.  v.).J  To  seize,  to  grasp,  to  catch. 

"  If  any  of  them  be  athirst,  he  hath  an  earthen  pot 
wherewith  to  ditch  up  water  out  of  the  running  river.  ' — 
Holland:  Xenophon's  Crynpcedia,  p.  4.  (Trench.  <>n  $um« 
l>'f.  in  <nir  Eng.  Diet.,  p.  14.) 

elite,  elites,  clithes,  cllth -er-en,  s.  [Cf.  A.S. 
cZiye=agremony,  u  bur.J 

1.  Of  t  fie  forms  elite,  clithes,  and  clithoren:  Gal' 
ium  Aparine. 

2.  Of  the  forms  elite,  elites,  and  clithes:     The- 
Burdock  (Arctium  Lappa). 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fail,     father;     we",     wet,     here,     camel,     hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wSrk,     whd,     s6n;     mfcte,     cub,     ctire,     unite,     cur.     rule,     full;     tr?,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  Kw. 


clitellum 
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cll-tel  -lum,  s.    [From  Lat.  clitelia,  pi.  =a  pack-       cl6-a'-cal,    o.    [Lat.    ctoaea!t8=pertaining  to  a  cloch  -ar-et,  s.    [Gael,  cloichran,  from  cioicA=a 

saddle,  a  pannier.]                                                              cloaca.]    Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  cloaca,  stone,  and  perhaps  rann=&   song.]      The   Stone- 

the  elcretn        voided  th        h  u  ,.,„„,„,  chatter,  Motacilla  rubicola  (Linn.). 

."-.Darwin:  Bescenf  <>/  .Wan  (f871),  pt.  i.,  ch!i.,  "The    curlew    or    whaap,    and   clnrharrt    are    summer 

"  The  second  accessory  organ  is  that  thickened  part  of    vol.  i.,  p.  16.  birds."  —  P.  Caputh:  PerttiB.  Statist.  Ace.,  ix.  490. 

Cl6a*'  tcloke,  s.   [O.  Fr.  C!OOTM,  doke,  clocke;  "cloche,  'douche,  *clowche,  *cloke,  *kloke,s. 

f™™  Low  Lat.  cloca=(l)  a  betf,  (2)  a  horseman's  [CLUTCH,..]    A  claw,  a  talon. 


,  . 

Z,M  ..  The  thicker  part  of  the  cy  indncal  body  in 

an  earth-worm.     It  IS  called  also  the  saddle. 


the  last  parts  to  give  way." — Owen.-  Invertebrate  Animals,     cloak.] 

lect.  xii,  1.  Lit. :  A.  loose  wide  outer  garment  worn  over  the 


cli-tbr -I^a,  s.    [From  Gr.  fctertoris=the  Clitoris,    other  clothes ,  a  mantle, 
which  the  flowers  of  the  plant  were  supposed  some-  | hen  give  him,  for  a  soldi 

what  to  resemble.]    [CLITORIS.]  A  soldier's  C(oai  for  wmdm 


climbing  plants  with  blue,  purple,  scarlet,  pink,  or  ^ed  ' 
white  flowers.  Clitorui-Ternatfa  comes,  as  its  name  p  „??' 
imports,  from  Ternate,  oneVff  the  Molucca  Islands.  ,  J;0,1 
It  has  blue  flowers.  Its  root,  is  emetic. 

ell-tor  -I-e-SB,  s.jpl.    [From  Mod.  Lat.  cfitorio, 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  su 

Bot.:    A  si  ' 
(q-  v.). 


••• A  dis 

a  moan 


r  meet, 
ip-sheet." 
Scott:  Rokeby,  vi.  ! 


He  [the  cat]  wol    .    .    .    cracchen  us  or  clawen  us, 
And  in  hise  douches  holde." 

Langland:  P.  Plowman,  306. 

*cl6cla-er,  *clok-erre,  s.  [O.  Fr.  clochier, 
clokier;  Fr.  clocher;  Low  Lat.  clocarium,  from 
cloca=&  clock.]  A  belfry,  a  clock-tower. 

a  cover:  anytning        "Clokerre  (clocher  P.)  or  belfray.  Campanile."—  Prompt. 
one's  thoughts  or    parVm 

clock  (l),  *cloke,  *clok,  *clokke,  s.  &  a.    [A.  S. 

,     klokke}  Wei',  cloch;  *Fr.  cloche:    Dut.  klok;   Ger. 

If  Crabb,  after  showing  that  clook.nuuk,  blind,    giocke;  Ir.  clog;  all=a  clock,  a  bell.    The  origin  of 
ad  veil,  when  used  figuratively,  are  all  employed  m    the  word  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  probably  connected 


'«***  for  a  cloak  of  maliciousness." 


G     CO,     *•//!.        L  i.'  LtfUl     JU.UU*     J_Jclt.    Lttt-VJ««-«  j  .,          '.  j    ft  j_~         l  11  11-  Mfwnrof     *.i  .  uwyj      nii- 

adi   suff! -cce  1  and  t><>ti,whenused  figuratively,  are  all  employed  m  the  word  is  doubtful, 

iub-tribe   of    Phaseolew,  type  Clitoria    abad  sense,  thus   discriminates   between   them:  with  cJacfc  (q.  v.).] 

"  The  cloak,  as  the  external  garment,  is  the  most        .      .        ,  ,      . . 
.     r«,  ,.,„.-,„.•„   „„.!,„„„. ,.,.,.,    convenient  of  all  coverings  for  entirely  keeping  con-       *•  **[ 


make  a  noise  like  harness,  &c.    (Palsgrave,}   ~  vents  a  person  from  seeing  as  well  as  being  seen ;       «(3)  The  striking  or  strokes  of  a  clock. 

Cllt-ter-clat  -ter,  *.    [A  reduplication  vAnAatter  whatever,  therefore,  obscures  the  mental  sight  acts          "I  told  the  clocks  and  watch'd  the  wasting  light." 

(q.  v.).]    Chatter,  idletali.  as  a  re;«  to  the  mind's  eye."    (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.)  *   Drvden. 

"  One  continued  clittemlatter."—Sifift,  *cloal£-bag,  s.    A  bag  in  which  cloaks  and  other       *(4)  The  clock  of  a  stocking:  Flowers  or  figured 

*Clive,  i'.  i.    [Icel.  i(!/a=to  climb;  Sw.  Tclifva;  clothes  wore  carried;  a  portmanteau,  a  traveling-    work  about  the  ankle,  probably  because  used  orig- 

Dan.    klyve;    A.  S.   clifa.n=to  stick'  to  "adhere.]  baR- 
[CLEAVE.]    To  climb  rap,  to  ascend.  cloak-pins,  s.pl. 

"Zeoe  stapes  huecby  by   elifth    an    hegja.w — Ayenbite,        1.  Large  pins  ased  to  fasten  a  cloak. 
P- 132.  2.  The  pegs  affixed  to  a  rail,  on  which  to  hang  up 

*cllv-er,  a.    [A.  S.  clyfer  (?).]    Sharp,  keen (?).  cloaks,  coats,  &c. 

"  On  the  clothede  the  aeddre  ig  cof,  and  te  devel  diver        "  A  huge  pair  of  Btag's  antlers,  which    .     .    .    served 

what  we  vulgarly  call  C/OCTA--PMW.™ — Scott:   Monastery,  ch. 


on  sinner.'' — Bestiary,  22/0. 
*cliV  -§r,  s,    {\.  S.  clifer.]    A  claw,  a  talon. 
*'  Ich  hnbbe  bil-e  Ktif  and  stronge. 
And  gode  oUvers  scharp  and  long-e." 

Otcl  and  Xiyhtingale,  269. 
cU-ver§, «.    [CLEAVERS.] 
TI  Evergreen  diver :  Rubia  peregrixxt., 
cllve§,   *.    [CLIVE,   CLEAVE.]    A   hook   with    a 
spring  to  prevent  it*  unfastening. 

Cllv  -I-gi,  cliT'-S-fl,,  s.  [Named  after  the  Duchess 
of  Northumberland.] 

Hot.:  A  beautiful  genus  of  African  Amaryllids, 
with  orange-yellow  or  reddish-yellow  flowers. 


ziii. 

Cloak-room,  s.  A  room  or  office  at  places  of 
public  resort,  as  a  railway  station,  Ac.,  where 
cloaks,  small  parcels,  Ac.,  can  be  left  in  charge  for 
a  time. 

cloak,  fcloke,  v.  t.   [CLOAK,  v.  ] 

1.  Lit, :  To  cover  or  dress  with  a  cloak. 

2.  JVflr. :  To  hide,  to  conceal,  to  cover  over. 
'*  She  by  creation  was,  tillehe  did  fall; 


inally  of  bell-shaped  ornaments. 

"His  stockings  with  silver  clocks  were  ravished  from 
him."— Swift. 

(5)  The  balloon-like  fruit  of  the  Dandelion,  Leon- 
todon  Taraxoxum.  Named  from  the  practice  of 
children,  who  playfully  blow  away  the  fea-thery 

*2.  Fig. :  A  guide,  a  monitor. 

"His  equal  had  awaked  them;  and  his  honor, 
Clock  to  itself,  knew  the  true  minute,  when 
Exception  bid  him  speak,  and,  at  this  time. 
His  tongue  obey'd  his  hand  .  .  ." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  i.  2. 
^T  O'clock=ot  the  clock,  is  used  as  equivalent  to 
by  the  clock;  as,  what  o'clock  is  it?=what  time  is  it 
by  the  clock? 

"  What  is't  o'clock  f  Upon  the  stroke  of  four." — Shakesv  • 
Richard  III.,  iii.  2. 


Cliv-l  -na,  «.  fMml.  Lat.,  apparently  from  Class.    The  act  of  covering  with  a  cloak.     (Worcester.} 
Lat.  clivus=a  hill,  but  why  so  called  is  not  obvious.       cloaked,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CLOAK,  v.] 


Thenceforth  she  sought  for  helps  to  cloke  her  crime 

withnll."  Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.,  vii.  45.  II.  Technically: 

*Cloak  -age   (ageaslg),  s.    [Eng.  cloak;  -age.']    .  '•  Horol. :  An ^instrument  differing  from  a  watch 


in  not  being  adapted  to  be  carried  on  the  person, 
and  having  a  motive  weight  or  spring,  a  train  of 


,.       .  ..  -.--..  gearing,  index  hands,  and  figured  dial,  and  a  pulsa- 

Asassiz  says  Cht'ja  (nom.  prop.).]  *cloak    ed-1?  *olOk-yd-ly,  adj..  [Eng.  cloaked  ;    tive   device   to   determine  the  rate  at  which  the 

Entom  :  A  genus  of  insects,  family  Carabida?,  sub-    .!y.]  In  a  concealed  or  underhand  manner  ;  secretly,    mechanism  shaU  move. 

feSLSCaIffiS9-_SSLhS!l.tl2L  in.t-e.™r   fc    not  openly:  as  a  blind  or  cover.  ke™inltirnB     ^1  erfy        ™11  for 

keeping  time.     [DI 

next.    [CLEPSIDEA.  - 

0.       ments,  that  of  Plato,  B.  C.  372,  was  made  to  sound 
the    'JPt!n  organ-pipes  the  hour  of  the  night  when  the 
ar(t    dial  could  not  be  seen.     Wheel-work  set  in  motion 
by  springs  and  weights  was  known  in  the  time  of 


dcntated,  which  enables   them   to  burrow.    They 
live  under  stones  on  the  margins  of  rivers  and  other 
damp  places. 
»cliy  -ing,  a.    [Mid.  Eng.  cW«e=cliff.]    Sloping, 


inclining. 


"  Clokydly  withowt  theiobey  very  mych, 
And  inwerdly  the  most  mayster  wer  no  brych." 

Songs  and  Carols,  p.  66. 
"  The  French  ambassador  came  to  declare,  first  how 


, 
did  cloakedly  begin  war."  —  K.  Edwa 


Th 
IAL.]     The  clepsydra  followed 

.]     One  of  these  latter  instru- 


*Cl!v  rl-tf  ,  s.   [Lat.  clivtas=a  hill.]  [DECLITTTY.]     VI-  Journal  ^Burners  Hist.  Ref.,  ii 


uai,o   WJBJ    oegau   to   oe  suppiiea  to  oatnearals, 
.    churches,  palaces,  town  halls,  &c.,  till  at  length 


1.  A  nut.:  A  part  of  the  intestine  in  which  the 
intestinal,  ovarian,  and  urinary  outlets  terminate. 


tolob  -bSr,  s.    [Gael.  c(a6ar=filth,  dirt.]    A  kind 


r,  s.    [Gael.  c(a6ar=filth,  dirt.]    A  kind  (ft)  A  chiming  clock,  sometimes  called  a  musical 

,                ,                                                         .                       paste  composed  of  flour  and  pulverized  clock,  is  one  in  which  the  honrs  or  fractions  are 

This  structure  exists  in  birds,  in  reptiles,  in  the    cinderst  used    by  cobblers   to   conceal   cracks  or  marked  by  a  carillon.    These  instruments  were  first 

B  npbibia,  and  in  the  mammalian  order  Monotre-    breaks  m  the  leather  of  cobbled  shoes.  made  in  Germany  as  early  as  A.  D.  1580. 

mnta_._  In  thp  rotifera  tdso  the^perivisceral  cavity       clob  -ber-er,  s.    [Eng.  clobber;  -<?»•.]  .  (c)  A  regulator  is  a  watchmaker's  clock  of  supe- 


period  (luring  which  a  cloaca,  liko  that   of    the    clock.]    A  clock-tower,  a  belfry.  regulated  by  electro-magnetic  devices 

lU|OIr,°r,?n,imTlS '  CXiStS-'        •  "  King  Edwarii  the  Third  built'  in  the  Uttl«  «mctuary,         ?.  Astron.  ,•  fl.  flbrol.] 

2.  Pathol.:   1  he  opening,  in  cases  of  mortification,     n  elochiinl  of  stone  and  timber               "—Weecer-  Fun          ''•  E't'<-'t'  •    \\Harol.] 
of  the  bones  loading  to  the  inclosed  dead  bfjno.  Mo,,.,  p.  491.  B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds.) 

boll,     b<5y;     pout,    J6wl;     cat,     90!^     chorus,     9hln,     benph;     goi     gem;     thin,     this;     sln^     05;     expect,     Xenophon^     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shau.     -tlon.     -slon  =  shun;      -Uon,      -glon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del! 


clock- alarm 

clock-alarm,  s. 

Horol. :  A  device  in  a  clock,  which  is  capable  of 
•such  arrangement  that  when  a  certain  hour  is 
reached  a  repetitive  alarm  shall  be  struck  upon  a 
•bell.  (Knight.) 

clock-calm,  .-•. 
Naut. :  A  perfect  calm. 

clock-case,  *.  The  frame  or  case  in  which  the 
".works  of  a  clock  are  contained. 

tclock-flnger,  s.    The  hand  of  a  clock. 

Clock-maker,  s.  One  whoso  business  or  profes- 
sion it  is  to  make  and  repair  clocks  and  watches. 

clock-movement,  s.  &  a. 

1.  As  substantive : 

Horol. :  The  movement  of  a  clock. 

2.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compound.) 

IT  Clock-movement  hammer :  The  striker  of  a  clock 
which  sounds  the  hour  upon  the  bell  or  gong. 

clock-pillar,  s. 

Horol. :  One  of  the  posts  which  connect,  and  at 
the  same  time  hold  at  the  precise  distance  apart, 
the  plates  of  a  clock-movement. 

clock-setter,  s.  He  who  regulates  or  sets  the 
time  for  clocks. 

"Old  time  the  clock-setter,  that  bald  sexton  time." 
Shakeap.:  Kl"g  John,  iii.  1. 

clock-spring,  s. 

Horol.:  A  coiled  steel  spring  in  the  going-barrel 
or  the  striking-barrel  of  a  clock-wheel. 

Clock-stars,  8.  pi.  A  name  for  the  nautical  stars 
•which,  from  their  positions  having  been  accurately 
ascertained,  are  used  for  determining  time. 

'Clock-Stocking,  s.  A  stocking  embroidered 
with  figured  work  about  the  ankle.  [CLOCK  (1),  s., 
A.,  I.  (4)] 

Clock  tower,  s.  A  tower  especially  designed  to 
hold  a  clock,  with  its  quarter  and  half-hour  bells. 

ClOCk-watCu,  s.  A  watch  adapted  to  strike  the 
hours  and  quarters,  similarly  to  a  clock,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  repeater,  which  strikes  the  time 
only  when  urged  to  do  so,  as,  for  instance,  by  push- 
ing in  the  stem. 

clock-work, «. 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  works  or  movements  by  which  a  clock  is 
set  in  motion  and  regulated. 

2.  Any  works  or  machinery  of  a  nature  similar  to 
those  of  a  clock. 

"You  look  like  a  puppet  moved  by  clock-ieork." — Ar- 
buthnot. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Any  delicate  machinery. 

2.  Used  to  convey  the  idea  of  perfect  regularity 
and  punctuality. 

"  The  nicest  constitutions  of  government  are  often  like 
the  tines!  pieces  of  clock-work,  .  .  . " — Pope:  Thoughts 
on  Various  Subjects. 

1T  Clock-work  lamp  : 

Lighting :  A  lamp  in  which  a  clock-work  mechan- 
ism pumps  up  a  continuous  supply  of  oil  to  the 
wick.  Mechanism  has  even  been  used  to  light  the 
lamp  at  a  prearranged  time. 

clock  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  beetle. 
"  The  Brize,  the  black-armed  clock." 

H.  More:  Life  of  the  Soul,  i.  41. 

ClBck  (1),  v.  t.  [From  clock  (1),  s.  (q.  v.)]  To 
strike  in  a  particular  way. 

If  To  clock  a  bell: 

Music:  An  objectionable  method  of  ringing  or 
chiming  a  bell  by  attaching^  a  rope  to  the  clapper 
and  swinging  it  to  and  fro  till  it  touches  the  side  of 
the  bell,  the  latter  being  allowed  to  remain  station- 
ary. Many  valuable  bells  have  thus  been  cracked. 

clock  (2),  *clocke,  *clok,  'clokkyn,  'cloyke, 
v.  i.  &  t.  [A.  S.  cloccan  (?);  Dut.  klokken;  Dan. 
klukke ;  Ger.  glucken ;  Lat.  glocio.]  [CL.UCK.] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  To  call  as  a  hen,  to  cluck. 

"Clokkyn  as  heunys.  K.  clocke  P.  Crispio,  frigulo." — 
Prompt.  Parv. 

•2.  To  hatch  eggs. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  call  as  a  hen  her  chickens. 

"So  long  doth  the  great  brood-hen  clock  her  chickens, 
as  she  takes  them  to  be  her"8." — Ld.  Northampton:  Pro* 
ceed.  against  Garnet,  Ff.  4.  b. 

•clock  -Si,  «.  [Eng.  clock,  v. ;  -er.]  A  hen  sitting 
on  eggs. 

"  Crib  Rome  docker's  chuckie  brood." 

Tarras;  Poems. 

clock -Ie-dow,  clok-ie-doo,  s.  [Etymol.  doubt- 
ful.] The  pearl  oyster,  found  in  rivers. 
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Clfick  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [CLOCK,  t\] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  calling  as  a  hen  her 
chickens ;  the  noise  of  a  hen  when  calling  her 
chickens. 

clocking-hen,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  hen  sitting  on  eggs. 

2.  Fig, :  Used  to  indicate  a  woman  past  the  time 
of  child-bearing. 

clocking-time,  decking-time,  s.  The  time  or 
period  of  hatching. 

"  As  soon's  the  clackin' -time  is  by, 
An'  the  wee  pouts  begun  to  cry." 

Burns:  Epistle  to  J.  Ranktne. 

clock -led-dle,  s.  [Eng.  clock;  and  Scotch  led- 
die=lady.]  Local  name  for  the  Lady-bird. 

tclSck'-lSss,  a.  [Eng.  clock;  -less.']  Without  a 
clock. 

"Clocklesa  so  just  to  measure  time's  partition." 

Sylvester;  Du  Bartas,  1st  wk.,  3d  day,  379. 

Cl5d,  *clodde,  s.  [A  later  form  of  clot  (q.  v.). 
(Skeat.)] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  Inmp  or  clot  of  earth  or  clay ;  as  much  earth 
or  clay  as  coheres  into  one  mass. 

"The  earth  thatcasteth  up  from  the  plow  a  great  clod 
is  not  as  good  as  that  which  casteth  up  a  smaller  clod." — 
Bacon. 

"  The  clods  of  the  valley  shall  be  sweet  unto  him,  .  .  ." 
—Job  xxi.  33. 

2.  A  lump  or  mass  of  metal. 

"...    two  massy  clods  of  iron  and  brass." 

Milton.-  P.L.,xi.  665. 

3.  A  mass  of  anything  formed  into  a  single  lump. 
"...    swallows  congealed  in    clods  of  a  slimy  sub- 
stance   .    .    .  " — Carew. 

4.  The  ground,  the  turf. 

"  Byzantians  boast,  that  on  the  f  tod, 
Where  once  their  sultan's  horse  has  trod, 
Grows  neither  grass,  nor  shrub  nor  tree." 

Swift. 

5.  A  clot  of  blood. 

6.  A  clew  or  ball  of  yarn. 

7.  A  kind  of  flat  loaf,  made  of  coarse  wheaten 
flour,  and  sometimes  of  the  flower  of  pease. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Anything  vile,  base,  or  earthy,  as  opposed  to 
spiritual. 

"  The  spirit  of  man, 

Which  God  inspir'd,  cannot  together  perish 
With  this  corporeal  clod.'*          Milton:  P.  L.,  786. 

2.  A  clodhopper,  a  blockhead,  a  thick-skulled  fel- 
low. 

"The  vulgar!  a  scarce  animated  clod, 
Ne'er  pfeas'd  with  aught  above  'em." 

Dryden. 

B.  Butchering:  The  part  of  the  neck-piece  of  an 
ox  nearest  the  shoulder. 

^clod-breaker,  st.  One  whose  business  it  is  to 
break  up  the  clods  on  a  field. 

"  The  old  miserly  clod-breaker  .  .  ." — Scott:  Rob  Roy, 
ch.  ix. 

Clod-crusher,  s.  An  implement  for  crushing 
largo  clods  after  plowing. 

clftd,  *clodde(  *clotte,  v.  *".  &  t.    [CLOD,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To   form   or   gather   into  clods  or 
lumps ;  to  coagulate,  to  clot. 

"  Let  us  go  find  the  body,  and  from  the  stream, 
With  lavers  pure,  and  cleansing  herbs,  wash  off 
The  clodded  gore." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1728. 

B.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  cover  with  clods  or  lumps  of  earth. 
"  Clodde  hem  large,  as  wel  thai  may  be  wise." 

Palladius,  bk.  xii.,  1.  8. 

*2.  To  break  up  the  clods  or  lumps  of  clay  in  a 
field  by  rolling. 

"  To  clodde  or  clotte  land.     Occo."—Huloet. 

3.  To  pelt  with  clods. 

t4.  To  throw  violently,  to  hnrl. 

"  I  clodded  him  like  a  stane  ower  the  craigis." — Scott. 
Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xi. 

cl6d'-ded,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CLOD,  r.]  Gathered 
or  formed  into  clods  or  lumps;  coagulated. 

"Black  and  clodded  together." — Burroughs.-  Physic, 
1624.  (Halliwell.) 

*cl8d  -der,  *clod-dre,  s.  [CLOD.]  A  clot  or 
lump. 

"  In  cloddres  of  blod  his  her  was  clunge." 

Legends  of  Holy  Kood,  p.  142. 

*ClSd  -de*r,  v.  i.    [CLOD.]    To  coagulate. 
"  .    .    .    it  mieht  not  dodder  and  congeal  together," — • 
Hall:   Works,  iv.  500.     (Dai-ies.) 
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clod -dl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  cloddy;  -ness.]  Tha 
state  or  quality  of  being  cloddy. 

Cl8d  -ding,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [CLOD,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfr  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  forming  or  gathering  into  clots  or 
clods. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  breaking  clods  in  plowed 
laud  by  rolling. 

*clodding-mall,  *cloddynge-malle,  a.  A  mal- 
let or  beetle  for  breaking  up  clods. 

"A  cloddynge  betyll  or  malle.  Occa,  Occa/orium." — 
Huloet. 

tcl5d-dlsh,  a.  [Eng.  clod;  -isft.]  Boorish,  dolt- 
ish, coarse,  clumsy. 

"He  began  to  wonder  where  Mr.  Melton  got  his  boot? 
from,  and  glanced  at  his  own,  which,  though  made  in  St. 
James'  street,  seemed  to  Mm  to  have  a  cloddish  air."— 
Disraeli:  Coningsby,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  v. 

Cl5d-dy",  a.    [Eng.  clod, ;-?/.] 
fl.  Lit.:    Full  of  clods    or    lumps;    consisting 
wholly  or  largely  of  clods. 
*2.  Fig.:  Earthy,  mean,  base,  worthless. 

"The  glorious  sun, 

Turning  with  splendor  of  his  precious  eye 
The  meager  cloddy  earth  to  glittering  gold." 

Shakes?.:  K.  John,  iii.  1. 

Cl5d -hSp-per,  s.  [Eng.  clod,  and  hopper  (q.  v.i.'J 
A  clownish,  boorish  fellow;  an  awkward  rustic,  a 
boor. 

Clod  -h6p-plng,  8.  [Eng.  clod,  and  hopping  (q. 
v.).]  Clumsy,  loutish. 

"A  clodhopping  messenger." —C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre, 
ch.  xx. 

Clod  -mell,  8.  [Eng.  clod,  and  »i<>ZZ=maUet.]  A 
large  mallet  for  breaking  the  clods  of  the  field, 
especially  on  clayey  ground,  before  harrowing  it. 
[CLODDING-MALL.] 

Cl5d  -pate,  s.    [Eng.  clod,  and  pate  (q.  v.}.] 

1.  A  stupid,  thick-headed  fellow,  a  dolt,  a  block- 
head. 

2.  A  thickhead. 

"...  more  logic  than  I  expected  from  your  clod- 
pate." — Smollett:  L.  Greaves,  ch.  viii.  (Davies.) 

cl6d  -pa-te'd,  a.  [Eng.  clod,  and  pated  (q.  v.).] 
Stupid,  thick-headed,  doltish,  blockhead. 

"My  clodpated  relations  spoiled  the  greatest  genius  in 
the  world,  when  they  bred  me  a  mechanic."— Arbuthnot. 

Clod'-pCll,  s.  [Eng.  clod,  and  poll  (q.  v.).]  A 
thick-headed  fellow,  a  blockhead,  a  clodpate. 

"  This  letter  being  so  excellently  ignorant,  he  will  find 
that  it  comes  from  a  clodpotl."—  Shakesp.;  Twelfth.  Night, 
iii.  4. 

Cl5f -flng,  8.     [Corrupted  from  clove-tongue  (?).] 
Some  species  of  Helleborus.    [CLOVE-TONGUE.] 
cl5g,  *clogge,  v.  t.&  •:.    [CLOG,  a.] 
A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  encumber  or  hamper  with  a  weight;  to  load, 
especially  with  anything  sticky  or  clogging. 

"  .  .  .  if  he  were  opened,  and  you  find  so  much  blood 
in  his  liver  as  will  clog  the  foot  of  a  flea,  .  .  ." — Shakesp.: 
Twelfth  Xight,  iii.  2. 

"The  wings  of  birds  were  clogged  with  ice  and  snow." 

Dryden. 

2.  To  choke  up  so  as  to  hinder  free  passage. 

3.  To  load  or  encumber  in  any  way ;  to  hinder  or 
obstruct. 

"  His  majesty's  ships  were  over-pestered  and  clogged 
with  great  ordnance,  whereof  there  is  superfluity." — 
Raleigh. 

4.  To  form  clots  or  lumps  upon. 

"•And    carnage  clogs  their   hands,  and   darkness  fills 
their  eyes."     Pope.-  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xvii.,  1.  449. 

*5.  To  weight,  to  weigh  down,  to  balance. 
*6.  To  put  on  clogs,  to  furnish  with  clogs. 
II.  Fig. :  To  hinder,  to  obstruct  or   impede,    to 
hamper. 

"  .    .    .    as  who  would  say.  You'll  rue  the  time 
That  clogs  me  with  this  answer." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  6. 
*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be    obstructed    or    hindered   by    anything 
adhering  or  sticking. 

"In  working  through  the  bone,  the  teeth  of  the  sawwill 
begin  to  cloy.  — Sharp:  Surgery. 

2.  To  coalesce,  to   form  into  a  clod  or  clot ;  to 
become  clotted  or  lumpy. 

"Move  it  sometimes  with  a  broom,  that  the  seeds  cloy 
not  together."— Evel yn. 

^  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to  clog^  to 
load,  and  to  encumber:  "  Clog  is  figuratively  em- 
ployed for  whatever  impedes  the  motion  or  action 
of  a  thing,  drawn  from  the  familiar  object  which  is 
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used  to  impede  the  motion  of  animals ;  load  is  used 
for  whatever  occasions  an  excess  of  weight  or 
materials.  A  wheel  is  clogged,  or  a  machine  is 
clogged;  a  fire  maybe  loaded  with  coals,  or  a  pic- 
ture with  coloring.  .  .  .  Clog  and encumber'havo 
the  common  signification  of  interrupting  or  troub- 
ling by  means  of  something  irrelevant.  Whatever 
is  clogged  has  scarcely  the  liberty  of  moving  at  all ; 
•whatever  is  encumbered  moves  and  acts  out  with 
difficulty."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

Clog,  *ClOgge,  s.  &  a.  [Scotch  clog;  A.  S.  clceg- 
•clay  ;  Dan.  kloeg,  kleg=(s.)  clay,  loam;  (a.)  loamy.] 

EC'LAY.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  trunk  of  a  tree,  a  block,  a  log  of  wood. 

"Clogge,     Truncus."— Prompt.  Parv. 
"His  luddokys  thai  lowke  like  walkmylne  clogges." 
Towneley  Myst.,  p.  313. 

(2)  A  load,  a  weight,  an  obstruction  or  impedi- 
ment. 

*(3)  A  wooden  almanac. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  moral  obstruction,  impediment,  or 
embarrassment. 

"Percy.    The  grand  conspirator,  abbot  of  Westminster, 
With  clog  of  conscience,  and  sour  melancholy." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.t  v.  6. 
"  Thus,  conscience  freed  from  every  clogr 
Mahometans  eat  up  the  hog." 

Coteper:  The  Love  of  the  World  Reproved. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  A  wooden  shoe. 

2.  The  cone  of  Pinus  Pinea.    (Gerard.) 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds.) 

*ClOg-almanac,  s.  A  kind  of  almanac  or  calen- 
dar made  by  cutting  notches  or  marks  on  a  clog  or 
block  of  wood,  brass,  or  bone. 

clog-dance,  8.  A  dance  in  which  the  performer 
-wears  clogs  in  order  to  produce  a  loud  accompani- 
ment to  the  music. 

clog-dancer, «.    One  who  performs  clog-dances. 

clog-hornpipe,  s.  A  hornpipe  performed  by  a 
clog-dancer. 

*ClOg-dog-do,  s.  [  Eng.  clog  and  dog.  ]  An 
«ncunu>rance,  a  clog. 

"  A  wife  is  a  scurvy  clogdogdo." — B.  Jonson:  Silent 
Wotnan,  iv.  1. 

clogged,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CLOG,  v.] 

Clog -gl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  cloggy;  -ness.]  Thestate 
or  quality  of  being  cloggy  or  clogged. 

Clog  -glng,  pr.por.,  a.  &s.    [CLOG,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
•verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  obstructing  or  encumbering. 

2.  Anything  which  clogs. 

"  But  truth  doth  clear,  unweave,  and  simplify, 
All  ascititious  cloggings." 

More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  ii.  iii.  25. 

Clfig  gf,  a.  [Eug.  clog;  -y.]  Clogging;  having 
the  power  or  quality  of  clogging. 

"  By  additaments  of  some  such  nature,  some  grosser 
and  cloggy  parts  are  retained  .  .  ." — Boyle:  History  of 

firmness. 

*clols  (1),  s.    [CLOSE,  s.]    A  close,  an  alley. 
*clOis(2),s.    [Ger.  fctoss=a  ball.]    A  crown. 
"  Of  gold  also  the  clois,  or  double  croun, 
Set  full  of  precious  stonys  enuiroun." 

Doug.:   Virgil,  3&,  43. 

Cl6"is'-ter,  s.  [O.  Fr.  cloistre;  Fr.cloltre;  from 
I^at.  claustrum  =  (l)  an  inclosure;  (2)  a  cloister; 
from  clausus,  pa.  par.  of  claudo=to  shut.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Eccles. :    A  place  of   religious  seclusion;    an 
establishment  for  monks  or  nuns;  a  placeof  retire- 
ment from  the  world. 

"  Gif  me  than  of  thy  good  to  make  our  cloyster." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,681. 

"A  convent  rose  at  Clerkenwell  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  cloister  ot  Saint  John."—  Jf oca ulay.  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  vi. 

2.  Arch.:  The  square  space  attached  to  a  regular 
monastery  or  large  church,  with   a   peristyle   or 
ambulatory  round,  and  usually  with  a  range  of 
buildings  over  it.     The  cloister  is  perhaps  ex  vi 
termini,  the  central  square  shut  in  or  closed  by 
the  surrounding  buildings.      Cloisters  are  usually 
square  on  the  plan,  having  a  plain  wall  on  one  side, 
a  scries  of  windows  between  the  piers  or  columns 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  arched  over  with  a  vaulted 
or  ribbed  ceiling.     It  mostly  forms   part   of  the 
passage  of  communication  from  the  church  to  the 
chapter-house,  refectory,  and   other  parts  of  the 
establishment.    In  England  nearly  all  the  cathe- 
drals, and  most  of   the   collegiate   churches  and 
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abbeys,  were  provided  with  cloisters.  On  the  conti- 
nent they  are  commonly  appended  to  large  monas- 
teriesj  and  are  often  decorated  with  painting:-  aud 
contain  tombs.  (GwHt.) 

"Prince  Henry.    Here  it  reigns  forever  ! 
The  peace  of  God,  that  passer  h  understanding, 
Reigns  in  these  cloisters  and  these  corridors." 

Longfellow:  The  Golden  Legend,  iv. 

*II.  Fig. :  Any  place  in  which  one  is  shut  up, 
specially  the  womb. 

"As  he  brak  not  Maries  cloister  whanne  that  she  was 
maad  with  childe."—  Wycliffe;  Select  Works,  i.  318. 

If  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  a  cloister,  a 
convent,  and  a  monastery:  "The  proper  idea  of 
cloister  is  that  of  seclusion ;  the  proper  idea  of  con- 
vent  is  that  of  community;  the  proper  idea  of  a 
monastery  is  that  of  solitude.  One  is  shut  up  in  a 
cloister,  put  into  a  convent,  and  retires  to  a  monas- 
tery." (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*Cloi8ter-gartn,  s.  [Eng.  cloister,  and  Mid.  Eng. 
<7arto=garden.]  The  court  of  a  religious  house 
with  the  arcades  attached. 

*cl6ia  -te"r,  v.  t.    [CLOISTER,  *.] 

1.  Lit.:  To    shut  up   in   a  cloister    or  religious 
house ;  to  shut  up  in  seclusion  from  the  world. 

"  And  cloister  thee  in  some  religious  house; 
Omr  holy  lives  must  win  a  new  world's  crown." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  //.,  v.  1. 

2.  Fig.:  To  withdraw  or  shut  up  from  the  world, 
'cltfis  -t§r-al, *clo~ls'-tral,  a.  [Eng.ctoisfer;-aZ.] 

[CLATJSTRAL-]  Pertaining  to  a  cloister ;  living  in 
or  confined  to  a  cloister. 

"  Upon  this  ground  many  clotsteral  men,  of  great  learn- 
ing and  devotion,  prefer  contemplation  before  action." — 
Walton:  Angler. 

Cl6is  -tered,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CLOISTER.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Shut  up  or  confined  in  a  cloister;  living  in 
religious  retirement  from  the  world. 

"  Cold  as  the  image  sculptured  fair, 
(Form  of  some  sainted  patroness,) 
Which  cloistered  maids  combine  to  dress." 

Scott.-  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  t  7. 

*2.  Pertaining  to  or  frequenting  cloisters. 

"  Then  be  thou  jocund:  Ere  the  bat  hath  flown, 
His  cloistered  flight    .    .    ." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  2. 

II.  Arch.:  Built  with    peristyles   and  corridors; 
furnished  with  cloisters. 

"  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  commonly  two  cloistered 
open  courts,  .  .  ." — Wotton:  Architecture. 

clols'-ter-er,   *cloys'-ter-5r,    *cloys-trer,    s. 
[Eng.  cloister;  -er.]    One  who  lives  in  a  cloister  or 
in  religious  retirement  from  the  world ;  a  recluse. 
"  But  that  I  shal  as  a  cloystrer  dye." 

Lydpate:  Daunce,  243. 

'*  Learn,  then,  heavy-headed  cloisterer;  unable  to  man* 
age  these  mysteries  of  state." — Sir  J.  Haywood:  Answ.  to 
Dolenian,  ch.  v. 

clols  -ter-Ifig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CLOISTER,  r.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  db  particip,  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 
C    As  subst. :  The  act  of  shutting  up  in  a  cloister 

or  secluding  from  the  world ;    the"  act  or  state  of 

living  in  a  cloister. 

*clo"is  -te"r-less,  *c!6ys  -teY-les,  a.  [Eng.  clois- 
ter; -tess.]  Without  a  cloister;  deprived  of  or  away 
from  his  cloister. 

"  A  monk  when  he  is  cloysterles." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.;  Prologue,  179. 

*cl6is -trSas,  s.  [Eng.  cloister;  -ess.]  A  woman 
who  has  devoted  herself  to  religious  seclusion  from 
the  world. 

"  Shall  not  behold  her  face  at  ample  view  ; 
But,  like  a  cloistress,  she  will  veiled  walk." 

Shakesp.;  Twelfth  Sight,  i.  L 

Clon  Ic,  «.  [In  Fr.  clonique;  Low  Lat,  cJonicus, 
from  Gr.  fc/onos=any  violent  confused  motion,  the 
throng  of  battle,  sjtec.  the  battle-rout  .  .  .  (Med.) 
a  tumult  in  the  bowels,] 

Med.:  Any  tumultuary  inordinate  interrupted 
motion  within  the  bodily  frame.  It  is  used  specially 
of  the  epileptic  and  convulsive  motions.  Dr.  Cul- 
len  and  Iris  followers  applied  the  term  t -Ionic  COH- 
vulsions  to  what  he  deemed  spasms  characterized 
by  involuntary  alternate  motions  of  contraction 
aud  relaxation  such  as  may  be  seen  in  hysteria,  and 
tonic  convulsions  to  those  characterized  by  con- 
tractions not  quickly  succeeded  by  alternate  relax- 
ations. Of  this  class  the  chief  example  is  tetanus. 
This  terminology  is  now  abandoned. 

"In  the  other  form  of  spasm,  the  contractions  of  the 
affected  muscles  take  place  repeatedly,  forcibly  and  in 

3 nick  succession;  and  the  relaxation,  of  course,  is  as  sud- 
en  and  frequent.     This  has  been  named  clonic  spasm." — 
Watson.  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic, 
lect.  xxxii. 
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*cloom,  r.  /.  [CLAM.]  To  smear  over  or  stop  up 
with  any  viscid  or  tenacious  substance. 

"  Rear  the  hive  enough  to  let  them  in,  and  doom  up  the 
skirts,  all  but  the  door." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

cloot,  clute,  s.    [CLEAVE.]    A  divided  or  cloven 
hoof.    (Scott.) 
If  Cloot  and  cloot:  Every  one,  every  bit. 

*clooth,  s.    [CLOTH.] 

*cloot  -Ie,  a.  [Eng.  cloot;  -ie—y.^  An  old  name 
for  the  devil.  (Scotch.) 

"  O  thou  f  whatever  title  suit  thee, 
Auld  Horiii.-,  Satan,  Nick,  or  Clootie." 

Burns:  Address  to  the  Deil. 

clort.  s.   [CLABT.] 

1.  Any   miry  or  soft  substance,  especially  that 
which  is  adhesive  and  contaminating. 

"Clort,  a  lump  of  soft  clay,  mire,  leaven,  any  thing  that 
sticks  to  and  denies  what  it  is  thrown  upon." — Gl.  Surv. 
Nairn. 

2.  The  thick  bannocks  baked  for  the  use  of  the 
peasantry. 

Clort  -y4,  a.    [CLARTY..]    Dirty,  filthy. 

cldge,  *closen,  *closyn,  v.  t.  &  i.    [O.  Fr.  cfcw, 

Ei.  par.  of  O.  Fr.  clore=to  inclose,  to  shut  in ;  from 
at.  clausus,  pa.  par.  of  c£a«do=to  shut,  to  shut  in ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  sliuzan,  sliozan ;  M.  H.  Ger.  sliezen ;  Ger. 
schliessen=to  close.] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  shut,  to  stop  up  an  opening. 

*'  When  I  shall  myn  eyen  close." — Qower,  ii.  114. 
"He  roll'd  it  on  the  cave,  and  closed  the  gate," 

Pope;  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  ix.,  401. 

2.  To  inclose,  encompass,  surround,  shut  in. 

"But  now  thou  dost  thyself  immure  and  close 
In  some  one  corner  of  a  feeble  heart." 

Geo.  Herbert. 

IT  Frequently  with  the  prep.  in. 
"Thei  closed  hym  in  on  alle  partyes."— MerUn,  I.  iL  195. 

3.  To  join  or  unite  parts  together,  to  consolidate 
(With  prep,  up.) 

"There  being  no  winter  yet  to  close  up  and  unite  its 
parts,  and  restore  the  earth  to  its  former  compactness." — 
T.  Burnet:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  guard,  to  protect,  by  encompassing. 

*2.  To  contain,  to  include. 

"  The  bible  in  which  the  lawe  is  closed." 

Gower,  ii.  90. 

3.  To  finish,  to  end,  to  bring  to  a  conclusion,  to 
consummate. 

4.  To  agree  or  settle  on ;  to  conclude :  as,  to  close 
a  bargain. 

"He  took  the  fine  when  Richard  was  deposed, 
And  high  and  low  with  happy  Harry  closed." 

Dryden. 
*5.  To  include,  to  endow  with. 

"Every  one 

According  to  the  gift  which  bounteous  nature 
Hath  in  him  clos'd."          Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iii.  1. 

6.  To  bring  a  matter  to  an  end. 

"When  it  became  clear  that  this  artifice  was  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  causing  delay,  the  returning  office  i 
took  on  himself  the  responsibility  of  closing  the  books." 
— Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ixiv. 

B.  Intransitive : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  shut,  to  unite  or  coalesce,  to  come  together, 
as  the  parts  of  a  fracture  or  wound. 

"Tho  she  made  his  woundea  close." 

Gower,  iL  266. 

"  In  plants,  you  may  try  the  force  of  imagination  upon, 
the  lighter  motions,  us  upon  their  closing  and  opening." 
— Bacon. 

2.  To  terminate,  to  end,  to  come  to  a  conclusion, 
to  conclude. 

"  That  great  day  closed  in  peace;  and  the  restored  wan- 
derer reposed  safe  in  the  palace  of  his  ancestors,"-— 
Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

** .  .  .  and  the  innings  closed  .  .  .  for  224,  .  .  .** 
—London  Daily  Telegraph, 

3.  To  come  to  terms,  to  enter  into  an  agreement. 
II.  Fig. :   To  join  in    a    hand-to-hand  fight,   to 

grapple  with. 
"  In  yonder  shout  the  voice  of  conflict  roared; 

The  shadowy  hosts  are  closing  on  the  plain — 
Now,  God  and  St.  lago  strike,  for  the  good  cause  ot 
Spain!" 

Scott;  The  rision  of  Don  Roderick,  ver.  20. 

C.  In  special  iihrases : 

I.  To  close  in  with:  The  same  as  To  close  with. 
(q.  v.}. 

"  These  governors  bent  all  their  thoughts  and  applica- 
tions to  close  in  with  the  people."— Steffi. 


boll,     boy;     pout,     jowl;     cat,     cell,      chorus,      9hin,     bench ;      go,     gem;     thin,     this;      sin,     a§;     expect,      Xenopnon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -Man  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  ztun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  -  sbus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      deL 


close 

2.  To  close  on  or  upon  : 

(1)  To  shut  over,  to  inclose. 

"  They,  and  all  that  appertained  to  them,  went  down 
alive  into  the  pit,  and  the  earth  closed  upon  them."  — 
Xumb.  ii  i.  33. 

(2)  To  agree   or   come   to    terms   upon   certain 
points. 

(3)  To  grapple  with,  to  close  with,  to  join  in  a 
hand-to-hand  fight. 

3.  To  close  out;  To  exclude. 

"Closyn  oicte  or  schettyn  owt.  Excludo,"  —  Prompt. 
Parv. 

4.  To  close  up  : 
(1)  Transitive  : 

(a)  Lit.  :  To  shut  up  gaps  ;  to  unite  or  join  parts 
separated. 

"  The  armourers  accomplishing  the  knights, 
With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up. 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  V.,  iv.  chorus. 
(6)  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  do  away  with,  to  remove. 
*(ii)  To  add. 

"Still  closing  up  truth  to  truth."  —  Hilton:  Areopaff. 

(2)  Intrant.  :  To  move  closer  to  the  next  person. 

"  When  they  were  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  home  the 
three  placed  closed  up,  and  Springtide  won  .  .  ."  —  ion- 
don  Daily  Telegraph, 

5.  To  close  with: 

(1)  To  come  to  terms  or  agree  with  another. 

"  Intire  cowardice  makes  thee  wrong  this  virtuous  gen- 
tlewoman, to  close  with  us."  —  Shakesp.:  Hen.  IV.,  Pt.  11., 
ii.  4. 

(2)  To  agree  to  or  accept  terms  proposed,  to  ac- 
•cede  to. 


*(3)  To  agree  or  assent  to. 

*(4)  To  unite,  to  coalesce. 

"  This  spirit,  poured  upon  iron,  lets  go  the  water;  the 
acid  spirit  is  more  attracted  by  the  fixed  body,  and  lets 
(CO  the  water,  to  close  with  the  lijted  body."  —  Sir  1.  A'etc/on: 
,,,tic>. 

(5)  To  grapple  with,  to  engage  in  a  hand-to-hand 
light,  to  join  battle. 

••  If  I  can  close  with  him,  I  care  not  for  his  thrust."  — 
Makesp.!  Hen.  IV.,  PI.  II.,  ii.  1. 

6.  To  close  •with  the  land  : 

Naut.  :  To  come  near  to  the  land. 

![  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to  close  and 
to  shut  :  "  Close  is  to  shut,  frequently  as  the  means 
to  the  end.  To  close  signifies  simply  to  put  together  ; 
to  shut  signifies  to  put  together  so  close  that  no 
opening  is  left.  The  eyes  are  shut  by  closing  the 
eyelids  :  the  mouth  is  shut  by  closing  the  lips.  The 
idea  of  bringing  near  or  joining  is  prominent  in  the 
signification  of  close  ;  that  of  fastening  or  prevent- 
ing admittance  in  the  word  shut.  By  the  figure  of 
metonymy,  close  may  be  often  substituted  tor  shut  ; 
as  we  may  speak  of  closing  the  eyes  or  the  mouth  ; 
closing  a  book  or  a  door  in  the  sense  of  shutting  : 
but  they  are,  notwithstanding,  very  distinct.  Many 
things  are  closed  which  are  not  to  be  shut,  and  are 
shut  which  cannot  be  closed.  Nothing  can  be  closed 
but  what  consists  of  more  than  one  part;  nothing 
can  be  shut  but  what  has  or  is  supposed  to  have  a 
cavity.  A  wound  is  closed,  but  cannot  be  shut  ;  a 
window  or  a  box  is  shut,  but  not  closed.  \Vuen  both 
are  applied  to  hollow  bodies,  close  implies  a  stop- 
ping up  of  the  whole,  shut  an  occasional  stoppage 
at  the  entrance.  W  hat  is  closed  remains  closed  ; 
what  is  shut  may  be  opened,  A  hole  in  a  road,  or  a 
passage  through  any  place  is  closed;  a  gate,  a  win- 
dow, or  a  door,  is  shut." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  close,  to  fin- 
ish, and  to  conclude:    "To  close  is  to  bring  to  an 
end  ;  to  finish  is  to  make  an  end  :  we  close  a  thing 
by  ceasing  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  it  ;  we 
finish  it  by  really  having  no  more  to  do  with  it.    We 
close  an  account  with  a  person  with  whom  we  mean 
to  have  no  farther  transactions  ;  we  finish  the  busi- 
ness which  we  have  begun.    It  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  close  without  finishing,  but  wo  cannot  finish 
without  closing.    The  want  of  time  will  compel  a 
person  to  close  nis  letter  before  he  has  finished  say- 
ing all  he  wishes.    .    .    .    Close  and  finish  are  em- 
ployed generally,  and  in  the  ordinary  transactions 
of  life  ;  the  former  in  speaking  of  times,  seasons, 
periods,  &c.,  the  latter  with  regard  to  occupations 
and  pursuits;  conclusion  is  used  particularly  on 
moral  and  intellectual  operations.    A  reign,  an  en- 
tertainment, an  age,  a  year,  may  have  its  close;  a 
drawing,  an  exercise,  a  piece  of  work,  may  be  fin- 
ished ;  a  discourse,  a  story,  an  affair,  a  negotiation, 
may  be  concluded."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

(3)  For  the  difference  between  to  close  and  to  end, 
seeEDE. 

cl5ae  (1),  *clos,  *cloos,  »closse,  s.  [O.  Fr.  clos.] 
[CLOSE,  w.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

(1)  An  jnclosure,  an  inclosed  place. 

*'  Cloos  or  yerde.    Clausura."  —  Prompt.  Parv. 

"That  na  man  hwnt,  schut,  nor  sla  dere  nor  rais  in 
wtheris  clusig  nor  parkis,  .  .  .''  —  Parl.  Ja.  III.  A.  1474; 
Acts  Ed.  1814,  p.  107. 
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(2)  A  cloister.    Spaces  adjacent  to  a  Cathedral 
known  as  the  Cathedral  close. 

"Studied  divinity  under  his  own  eye  in  the  close  of 
Salisbury." — Mucauluy:  Hist.  Eng.  ch.  xi. 

(3)  A  boundary  or  circuit,  a  circumference. 
"CZoos  or    boundys  of    a  place.    Ceptum,    ambitus."— 

Prompt.  Parv. 

(4)  A  small  field  inclosed. 

"  I  have  a  tree,  which  grows  here  in  my  close." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  2. 

(5)  A  court-yard  beside  a   farm-house  in  which 
cattle  are  fed,  and  where  straw,  <fcc.,  is  deposited. 

(6)  a  narrow  passage  or  street,  an  alley. 

"  The  ridge  of  this  hill  forma  a  continued  and  very 
magnificent  street.  From  its  sides,  lanes  and  alleys,  which 
are  here  called  wynds  and  closes,  extend  like  slanting 
ribs."— Arnot:  Hist.  Edin.,  p.  233. 

II.  Law: 

(1)  A  field  or  piece  of  land  parted  off  from  other 
la  in  I  by  a  hedge  or  similar  fence. 

(2)  The  interest  which  one  may  have  in  a  piece  of 

f round,  even  though  it  is  not  actually  inclosed. 
Bouvier) 

1[  Breach  of  close. 
Law:  Trespass  on  another  man's  land. 

clo§e  (2),*clos,  *cloos,  *closse,  s.    [CLOSE,  v,] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  manner  of  shutting. 
"  The  doors  of  plank  were;  their  close  exquisite, 
Kept  with  a  double  key."  Chapman. 

*  (2)  The  act  of  joining  or  uniting,  a  union. 

"  By  the  holy  close  of  lips. 

SftaJcesp.;  Twelfth  Sight,  v.  1. 

(3)  The  act  of  grappling  together,  a  grapple,  a 
struggle. 

"Both  fill'd  with  dust,  but  starting  up,  the  third  close 

they  had  made, 
Had  not  Achilles'  self  stood  up. 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1J  The  time  of  shutting  or  closing. 
(2J  An  end,  conclusion,  or  termination. 

*  (3)  A  pause,  rest,  or  cessation. 

"At  every  close  she  made,  the  attending  throng 
Replied,  and  bore  the  burden  of  the  song." 

Dryden:  Flower  and  Leaf,  197. 

II.  Music: 

(1)  The  end  of  a  passage,  marked  by  a  double  bar 
across  the  stave. 

(2)  A  cadence. 

close,  *clos,  *cloos,  *closse,  a.  &  adv.  [CLOSE,  u.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Closed,  shut  fast. 

*' Wyth  yghen  open  and  mouth  ful  clos." 

£.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Pearl,  183. 

(2)  Inclosed,  shut  up,  confined. 

"  When  my  moder  was  with  child 
And  I  lay  in  her  wombe  c/os." 

Gotcer,  ii.  94. 

(3)  Having  no  vent  or  opening. 

2.  Figuratively: 

fl)  Narrow,  confined,  shut  in. 

(2)  Compact,  secret,  not  to  be  seen  through. 
"  Nor  could  his  acts  too  close  a  vizard  wear, 

To  'scape  their  eyes  whom  guilt  hath  taught  to  fear." 

Dryden. 

(3)  Solid,  dense,  compact. 

(4)  Joined  closely  together,  clmost_  in  contact ; 
neighboring ;  with  little  or  no  intervening  distance, 
space,  or  quantity. 

(a)  Of  time: 

"  Where'er  my  name  I  find, 
Some  dire  misfortune  follows  close  behind," 

Pope:  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

(6)  Of  situation: 

"Now  ait  we  close  about  this  taper  here." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  3. 
"Plant  the  spring  crocuses  clone  to  a  wall." — Mortimer. 

(c)  Of  numbers:  Nearly  equal,  evenly  balanced; 
as.  a  dose  division. 

(d)  Of  nature  or  quality:  Even,  doubtful:  as,  a 
close  vote  at  an  election. 

"This  was  the  best  race  of  the  day,  there  being  a  very 
close  contest  for  the  first  prize." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

(e)  Of  quantity  or  length:  Short,  fine,  as  to  cut 
the  nair  or  grass  close. 

IT  To  cut  anything  very  close  (Jig.):  To  allow 
barely  sufficient  time  or  amount  of  anything  for 
any  act. 

(5)  Hand-to  hand,  at  close  quarters. 

" .  .  .  almost  all  the  wounds  had  been  given  in  close 
fighting  by  the  sword  or  the  bayonet."—  Macaulay.-  Hist. 
Eny.,  ch.  xix. 


close 


(6)  Intimate,  familiar:  as^  close  friends. 

*(7)  Viscous,  tenacious,  sticky,  adhesive. 

"  This  oil,  which  nourishes  the  lamp,  is  supposed  to  be> 
of  so  close  and  tenacious  a  substance,  that  it  may  slowly 
evaporate."—  Bp.  Wilkins. 

(8)  Concise,  compressed,   to  the  point,  without 
excess  or  digressions,  as  close  reasoning. 

(9)  Closely  resembling,  nearly  alike,  very  similar. 

(10)  Attentive,  specially  directed  to  any  matter; 
free  from  wandering. 

(11)  Keeping  close  or  strictly  to  a  rule  or  stand- 
ard ;  following  strictly  an  example  or  original  :  as,  a 
close  translation  or  copy. 

(12)  To  the  point,  apt,  fit. 

(13)  Accurate,  careful,  precise,  minute. 

"  It  might  have  been  remarked  by  a  close  observer."  — 
Sir  W.  Scott. 

(14)  Confined,  without    ventilation,   oppressive,, 
stifling.  (Applied  to  the  atmosphere  of  a  room,  &c.) 


. 
(15)  Secluded,  closely  guarded. 

(16) 


, 

Restricted  to  a  few,  not  open  to  all  :   as,  a 
close  borough. 

(13)  Reserved,  protected,  restricted:  as,  a  close 
time  for  fishing,  &c. 

"  .  .  .  it  was  agreed  to  apply  for  the  use  of  a  gun- 
boat to  protect  the  river  during  the  annual  close  time."  — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

(18)  Retired,  solitary,  away  from  society. 

"  He  kept  himself  close  because  of  Saul."—  Chron.  xii.  1. 

(19)  Secret,  hidden,  concealed. 

"And  a  man  lie  with  her  carnally,  and  it  be  hid  from 
the  eyes  of  her  husband,  and  be  kept  close,  .  .  ."  — 
Numb.  v.  13. 

t(20)  Trusty,  trustworthy,  uncommunicative,  ret- 
icent, secret,  reserved. 

"  But  he,  his  own  affections'  counsellor, 
Is  to  himself  —  I  will  not  say,  how  true  — 
But  to  himself  so  secret  and  so  close, 
So  far  from  sounding  and  discovery." 

Shakesp.:  Rom.  and  .!/<!.,  \,  1. 

*(21)  Haying  the  appearance  of  concealing  some- 
thing suspicious. 

"  That  close  aspect  of  his 
Does  shew  the  mood  of  a  much  troubled  breast." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iv.  2. 

(22)  Close-fisted,  parsimonious,  near. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Her.:  Applied  to  a  bird  represented  with  the 
wings  folded  closely  to  the  body. 

2.  Phonetics:  Applied  to  a  vowel  pronounced  with 
a  diminished  opening  of  the  lips. 

1f  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  the  adjec- 
tives close  and  compact:  "Proximity  is  expressed 
by  both  these  terms,  the  former  iu  a  general  and  the 
latter  in  a  restricted  sense.  Two  bodies  may  be 
close  to  each  other,  but  a  body  is  compact  with  re- 
gard to  itself.  Contact  is  not  essential  to  consti- 
tute closeness;  but  a  perfect  adhesion  of  all  the 
parts  of  a  body  is  essential  to  produce  compactness. 
Lines  are  close  to  each  other  that  are  separated  but 
by  a  small  space  :  things  are  rolled  together  in  a 
compact  form  that  are  brought  within  the  smallest 
possible  space."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

B.  As  adverb: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Near,  close  to,  in  proximity  to. 

"Behind  her  Death 

Close  following  pace  for  pace,  not  mounted  yet 
On  his  purple  horse."  Milton:  P.  L.t  x.  588. 

2.  Tightly,  securely. 

"  We  suppose  this  bag  to  be  tied  close  about,  toward  the 
window."—  Bp.  WHktn». 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  In  an  exact  manner  ;  closely  following  an  orig- 
inal, or  a  rule  or  standard. 

*2,  Secretly,  closely,  securely. 

"Openliche  nought  so  cZoos."—  Trevtsa,  i.  241. 

3.  Constantly,  always,  by  a  slight  transition  from 
the  use  of  the  term  in  English  :  as,  "  Do  you  ay  get 
a  present  when  you  gang  to  see  your  auntie?  "  *'  Aye, 
close."    (Scotch.) 

H  To  keep  close  to  a  point:  Not  to  wander  from 
the  matter  or  subject  in  question. 

If  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  close,  near, 
and  nigh:  "Close  is  more  definite  than  near;  houses 
stand  close  to  each  other  which  are  almost  joined; 
men  stand  close  when  they  touch  each  other;  per- 
sons are  near  each  other  when  they  can  converse 
together.  Near  and  nigh,  which  are  but  variations 
of  each  other  in  etymology,  admit  of  little  or  uo 
difference  in  their  use:  the  former,  however,  is  the 
most  general.  People  live  near  each  other  who  are 
in  the  same  street;  they  live  close  to  each  other 
when  their  houses  are  adjoining.  Close  is  annexed 
as  au  adjective  ;  near  is  employed  only  as  an  adverb 
or  preposition.  We  speak  of  close  ranks  or  close 
lines;  but  not  near  ranks  or  near  linos."  (Crabb: 
Eny.  Synon.) 

",Obvious  compounds:  Close-barred,  close-clasped  \ 
close-folded,  close-pent  ^  close-ranged,  close-woven. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w8rk,     wn6,     son;     mute,    cub,     cure,    unite,    car,    rCle,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      <iu  =  kw. 


close-banded 
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closet 


close-banded,  a.  In  close  order  or  array ; 
thickly  ranged. 

"  Nor  in  the  house,  with  chamber  ambushes 
Close-banded,  durst  attack  me." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes. 

*close-bodied,  a.  Made  to  fit  the  body  closely 
and  exactly ;  sitting  close  to  the  body. 

"  If  any  clergy  shall  appear  in  any  close-bodied  coat, 
"they  shall  be  suspended." — Ayliffe:  Parerynn. 

Close  borough,  s.  A  borough  for  which  the  right 
of  returning  a  member  to  Parliament  was  practi- 
cally in  the  hands  of  one  person. 

close  bundle,  a. 

Bot.:  A  fibro- vascular  bundle  containing  no  cam- 
bium. It  is  opposed  to  an  open  buiidJe  in  which 
cambium  is  contained.  (Thome.) 

close-butt,  s. 

Shipbuilding:  A  fayed  or  rabbeted  joint  where 
the  parts  are  so  closely  fitted  or  driven  as  to 
dispense  with  calking.  (Knight.) 

close-buttoned,  a.    Buttoned  up  tightly. 
"  I  turn'd  once  more,  close-but ion' d,  to  the  storm." 

Tennyson:  Edwin  Xorris. 

Close-Clipped,  a.    Clipped  or  cut  close. 

"  Qtclose-clipp'd  foliage  Teen  and  tall." 

Wordsworth:  The  White  Doe  of  Kylstone,  iv. 

close  communion,  s.  &  a    [BAPTISTS.] 

*close-compacted,  a.    In  close  order  or  array; 

in  compact  order, 

"  The  close-compacted  legions  urg'd  their  way." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,    bk.  xiii.,  1.  188-9. 

Close  corporation,  s.  One  which  fills  up  its  own 
-vacancies,  the  election  of  the  members  not  being 
open  to  the  public. 

*ClOS6-COUChed,  a.  Lying  secret  or  in  ambush  ; 
•concealed.  (Milton,) 

close-curtained,  a.  With  curtains  drawn  close 
round;  secluded,  retired. 

"  The  litter  of  close-curtain' d  sleep." 

Milton:  Comus. 

close-fights,  s.    [CLOSE-QUARTERS.] 

Close-fisted,  a.    Niggardly,  mean,  parsimonious. 

"  Ibycus  is  a  carking,  griping,  close-fisted  fellow." — Bp. 
Berkley:  Maxims  cone.  Patriots. 

Close-fitting,  a.  Uniting  closely  or  intimately: 
closely  connected. 

"Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  how  infinitely  complex  and 
flose-ftttinfj  are  the  mutual  relation*  of  all  organic  beings 
to  each  other."— Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch. 
iv.,  p.  80. 

close-grained,  a.    Having  a  close  grain;  solid. 

"  To  the  observer  on  the  summit  of  Blanc,  the  blue  is  as 
uniform  and  coherent  as  if  it  formed  the  surface  of  the 
most  close-grainvd  solid." — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (8d 
•ed.),  vii.  152. 

*close-handed,  a.  Niggardly,  miserly,  close- 
fisted. 

"  Qalba  was  very  close-handed:  I  have  not  read  much  of 
liia  liberalities." — Arbuthnot:  On  Coins. 

*close-handedness.  s.  The  quality  of  being 
close-handed;  niggardliness,  parsimoniousness. 

"For  the  Grecians  let  Constantinople  be  a  witness, 
•where  by  a  close-handedness  in  an  instant  war,  the  in- 
habitants confounded  their  empire  and  theniMelves." — 
Archttn.  Holyday:  Against  Disloyalty  (1661),  p.  28. 

close-harbor,  *. 

Naut.:  One  gained  by  labor  from  the  element, 
formed  by  encircling  a  portion  of  water  with  walls 
and  quays,  except  at  the  entrance,  or  by  excavating 
the  laud  adjacent  to  the  sea  or  river,  and  then  let- 
ting in  the  water.  (Smyth.) 

close  harmony,  s. 

J/Hw/r  .*  Harmony  produced  by  drawing  the  parts 
•which  form  it  closely  together. 

close-hauled,  a. 

Naut.:  The  general  arrangement  or  trim  of  a 
ship's  sails  when  she  endeavors  to  progress  in  the 
nearest  direction  possible  to  the  wind.  In  this 
manner  of  sailing  the  keel  of  square-rigged  vessels 
commonly  makes  an  angle  of  six  points  with  the 
line  of  the  wind;  but  cutters,  lugpers,  and  other 
fore-and-aft  rigged  vessels  will  sail  even  nearer. 
This  point  of  sailing  is  synonymous  with  on  a  taut 
bowline  and  on  a  wind.  (Smyth.) 

Close-hooded,  a.  Having  the  hood  drawn  close 
over  the  face. 

"Of  dewy  sunshine  showering  down  between 
The  one,  close-hooded,  had  the  attractive  grace." 
Longfellow:  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn;  The  Student's 
Tale  (The  Falcon  of  Scr  Federigo). 

close-latticed,  a.    With  lattice  shut  close. 

"Close-latticed  to  the  brooding  heat.1* 

Tennyson:  Mariana  in  the  South. 


close-pack,  s. 

Naut. :  The  ice-floes  so  jammed  together  that  bor- 
ing becomes  impossible,  and  further  efforts  in  the 
meantime  are  rendered  useless.  [PACK.J 

close-play,  s. 

Music:  A  method  of  fingering  in  lute-playing  by 
which  no  fingers  are  removed  from  the  instrument 
excepting  those  which  it  is  unavoidable  to  with- 
draw. It  is  called  also  covert  play.  (Barley ,  Lute 
Book,  in  Stainer  c&  Barrett.) 

close-quarters,  s.pl. 

1.  Literally: 

Naut.:  Certain  strong  bulkheads  or  barriers  of 
wood,  also  called  close-fights,  formerly  stretching 
across  a  merchant-ship  in  several  places.  They 
were  used  for  retreat  and  shelter  when  a  ship  was 
boarded  by  an  adversary,  and  were  therefore  fitted 
with  loopholes.  Powder-chests  were  also  fixed  upon 
the  deck,  containing  missiles  which  might  be  fired 
from  the  close-quarters  upon  the  boarders.  The 
old  slave-ships  were  thus  fitted,  in  case  of  the 
negroes  rising,  and  flat-headed  nails  were  cast  along 
the  deck  to  prevent  them  walking  with  bare  feet. 
In  the  navy  the  term  is  used  to  describe  the  position 
of  two  or  more  ships  in  action,  with  yard-arm  and 
yard-arm  touching. 

2.  Fig. :  Very  close  proximity,  hand-to-hand. 

close-reefed,  a. 

Naut.:  The  last  reefs  of  the  topsails,  or  other 
sails  set,  being  taken  in. 

close-rolls,  *.  pi.    [CLOSE-WRITS.] 

Close  sciences,  s.  (Sciences  is  a  corruption  of 
sciney,  which  in  turn  is  the  word  damascena,  the 
old  specific  name  of  the  plant,  greatly  altered.]  A 
plant,  Hesperis  matronalis.  (Gerard.) 

Close-set,  Closeset,  a.    Set  closely  together. 

"...  but  some,  from  the  more  ancient  secondary 
deposits,  show,  behind  a  few  teeth  of  the  above  prehensile 
character,  a  close-set  row  of  small  lancet-shaped  teeth 
.  .  ." — Owen:  Anat.  of  Vertebrates. 

close-sight,  s. 

Artillery:  The  notch  in  the  base-ring  of  a  cannon, 
the  back-sight. 

close-stool,  s.  &  a. 

1.  As  subst. :  A  night-stool,  a  chamber  utensil. 

2.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  night-stool. 

close-string,  «. 

Arch. :  A  staircase  in  dog-legged  stairs  without 
an  open  newel. 

Close-time,  s.  Certain  months  of  the  year  dur- 
ing which  it  is  illegal  to  kill  game,  take  fish,  &c. 
[CLOSE,  OM  I.,  2  (17).] 

"  Catching  perch  in  close-time  out  of  a  punt."—  Kings- 
ley:  Ravenshoet  ch.  liiv. 

*close-tongued,  a.    Reticent,  silent. 

"With  close-tongued  treason    .    .    ." 

Shakesp.:  Rape,  of  Lucrece. 

close-wall,  ft. 
Building:  An  inclosiug'wall. 
closed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CLOSE,  u.] 
closed-behlnd,  s. 

Veterinaty:  An  imperfection  in  the  hind-quarters 
of  a  horse. 

closed  ducts,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  Ducts  like  spiral  vessels,  except  that  they 
cannot  bo  unrolled. 

closed-up,  a.    Completed  closed. 
"  Tremblest  thou.  Dreamer?    O  love  and  grief! 
Ye  have  storms  that  shake  e'en  the  closed-up  leaf!" 
Hfinans:  The  Dreamer, 

close'-ly",  adv.    [Eng.  close;  -ly.} 

I.  Lit.  .*  In  a  close  manner,  tightly,  securely. 
"Putting  the  mixture  into  a  crucible  closely  luted." — 

Boyle. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  With  little  or  no  space  intervening,  nearly,  in 
close  proximity. 

"Follow  Fluellen  closely  at  the  heels." 

Shaken  p..-  Henry  I'.,  iv.  1. 

2.  Without  deviation ;  following  strictly  an  orig- 
inal. 

"I  hope  I  have  translated  closely  enough,  .  .  .'" — 
Dryden. 

3.  Attentively,  carefully,  minutely. 

*4.  With  secrecy  orconcealment,  slyly, not  openly. 

"  A  Spaniard,  riding  on  the  bay,  sent  some  cloxfly  into 
the  village,  in  the  dark  of  the  night." — Carets-  ^urv-'tf  «/ 
('nriiii'iill. 

*clos  -en,  v.  t.    [CLOSE.]    To  make  closer. 

"His  friends  dozen  the  tie  by  claiming  relationship  to 
him."— Brit.  Quart.  Review.  (Oyilvie.) 


Close -ness,  s.    [Eng.  close;  -ness.] 

I.  Lit. :  The  state,  condition,  or  quality  of  boiiig 
close  or  closed. 

"In  drums,  the  closeness  round  about  that  preserveth 
the  sound,  maketh  the  noise  come  forth  of  the  drum-hole 
more  loud  than  if  you  should  strike  upon  the  like  skin 
extended  in  the  open  air."— Bacon;  Nat.  Hist. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Narrowness,  straightness. 

2.  Oppressiveness;    the  state  of  being   close   or 
without  ventilation. 

"  A  gas-burner  alight  all  night  in  a  bedroom  is  apt  to 
produce  a  certain  closeness  of  atmosphere."  —  Casaell'* 
Technical  Educator,  pt.  ii.f  p.  291. 

3.  Compactness,  density,  solidity;  as  in  such  nu 
expression  as  closeness  of  texture. 

4.  Retirement,  seclusion  from  society,  solitude. 

5.  Secrecy,  privacy,  reticence. 
*6.  Strictness. 

*7.  Parsimony,  niggardliness,  covetousness,'  stin- 
giness. 

"Irus  judged,  that  while  he  could  keep  his  poverty  a 
secret,  he  should  not  feel  it;  he  improved  this  thought 
into  an  affectation  of  closeness  and  covetousness." — Addi- 
son:  Spectator. 

8.  Nearness,  close  proximity  or  resemblance. 
"...    the  number,   intricacy,   and  closeness   of  its 

threads."— Todd  A"  Bowman:  Fhysiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iii.. 

p.  78. 

9.  Connection,  coherence. 

10  A  close  adherence  to  a  rule,  standard,  or  oricr- 
iual  literalness,  as  the  closeness  of  a  translation  i>r 
paraphrase. 

11.  Conciseness,  keeping  close  to  the  point:  as 
closeness  of  reasoning. 

clos.  -er,   *clos-ere,  *clos-ser,   *clous-our,  *. 

[Eng.  close;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  closes  or  concludes ;    a  finisher,  a  ter- 
minator. 

2.  The  act  of  closing  or  shutting,  closure,  ending. 
"  All  materis  now  ar  to  tak  ane  peaceable  closer."— Acts 

Cha.  I.  (ed.  1814),  v.  334. 

*3.  That  which  holds  two  things  together ;  a  clasp, 
a  case. 

"  Closere  of  bokys  or  other  lyke.   Clausura,  coopterium.' 
— Prompt.  Parv. 
*4.  An  inclosure. 

"  Sith  I  may  not  this  closer  kepe." 

Rom.  of  Rose,  4,058. 
"Quhrine  and  plene 
About  thare  clousouris  brayis  with  mony  ane  rare." 

Doug.:   Virgil,  14,50. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Building:  (See  extract.) 

"  Closer  [is]  the  last  stone  in  the  horizontal  length  of  a 
wall  which  is  of  less  dimensions  than  the  rest  to  close  tne 
row.  Closers  in  brickwork,  are  pieces  of  bricks  for  oats), 
less  or  greater  than  half  a  brick,  that  are  used  to  close  in 
the  end  of  a  course  of  brickwork.  In  English  as  well  aa 
Flemish  bond,  the  length  of  a  brick  being  but  nine  inches 
and  its  width  four  inches  and  a  half,  in  order  that  the 
vertical  joints  may  be  broken  at  the  end  of  the  first 
stretcher,  a  quarter  brick  (or  bat)  must  be  interposed  to 
preserve  the  continuity  of  the  bond:  this  is  called  a 
queen-closer.  A  similar  preservation  of  the  bond  may  be 
obtained  by  preserving  a  three-quarter  bat  at  the  angle 
in  the  stretching  course;  this  is  called  a  king-closer.  — 
Gwilt:  Encyclop.  of  Arch.;  Olossary. 

2.  Bootmaking :  One  who  closes  or  sews  up  the 
seams  in  the  sides  of  boots. 

ClOS'-Sr,  comp.  of  a.  &  adv.    [CLOSE.] 

"  .     .    .    as  the  burners  are  closer  together  than  usual, 

and  range  over  many  square  miles  of  country." — Ansted: 

Hungary  and  Transylvania,  p.  134. 

clos  -est,  super,  of  a.    [CLOSE,  a.] 

ClSs.  -6t,  s.  [O.Fr  closet:  dimin.  of  c/os=an  in- 
closuro,  aclose ;  pa.  par. of  O.  Fr.  clore;  Lat,  c/audo 
=  to  shut.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  small  room  for  privacy  and  retirement;  a 
private  apartment. 

"Three  or  four  times  the  Earl  laid  the  ensigns  of  his 
office  on  the  table  of  the  royal  closet,  .  ,  .  "—Macaulay.- 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  A  place  for  private  prayer  and  devout  medita- 
tion. 

"When  thou  prayest  enter  into  thy  closet."— Matt. 
vi.  6. 

3.  A  small  room,  recess,  or  compartment,  used  aa 
a  repository  for  curiosities,  works  of  art,  &c. 

"  He  furnishes  her  closet  first,  and  fills 
The  crowded  shelves  with  rarities  of  shells." 

Dryden:  Fables. 


boll,     bo~y;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     $ell,     choniR,     9&in,     benqh;     go,     gem;     thin,     this; 
-cian,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon*     -sion  -  snun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous. 


sin,     as, ;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    ph  =  t 
-sious  =  films,     -ble.     -die,     &c.  ~  bel,      del. 


closet-sin 


4.  A  water-closet ;  a  privy ;  a  house  of  office. 
*5.  A  sewer. 

"He  drew  mony  cloatttis,  condittis,  and  sinkis  f ra  the 
bight  of  the  toun  to  the  low  partis  thai  r  of,  to  purge  the 
samin  of  all  corrupcioun  aud  filth."— Bellenden;  T.  Ltv., 
p.  70. 

6.  A  night-chair. 

II.  Fig.:  Anything  which  incloses  or  includes. 
"  Within  the  closet  of  her  covert  brest." 

Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  V.  v.  44. 

B.  Technically: 

Her, :  The  half  of  the  ordinary  called  a  bar. 

*closet-sin,  «.  Private,  secret  sins,  such  as  are 
committed  in  secret,  and  not  openly. 

"  There  are  stage-sins,  and  there  are  closet-sins." — Bp. 
Ball:  Contemplations,  bk.  iv. 

cl5$  -St,  v.  t.    [CLOSET,  s.] 

*1.  To  shut  up,  inclose,  or  conceal  in  a  closet. 

"  The  heat 

Of  thy  great  love  once  spread,  as  in  an  urn 
Doth  closet  up  itself."  Herbert. 

2.  To  admit  or  receive  into  a  private  room  for 
consultation. 

"  About  this  time  began  the  project  for  closeting,  where 
the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  kingdom  were  privately 
catechised  by  his  Majesty."— Swift. 

closf  -et-ed,pa.  par.  or  a.    [CLOSET,  v.] 
Clog'-et-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  *.    [CLOSET,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.;  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  practice  of  receiving  per- 
sons in  a  private  room  for  consultation. 

41  That  month  he  employed  assiduously,  by  Petre*a  ad- 
vice, in  what  was  called  closeting." — Macuulay:  Hist.  Eng.t 
ch.  vii. 

Closli,  s.  [Fr.  clocher=to  limp;  Lat.  cloppus, 
from  Gr.  chdlopous=lamo  in  the  foot:  chdlo8=lnme, 
and  pous=the  foot.]  A  disease  in  the  feet  of  cattle, 
commonly  called  founder  (q.  v.). 

*Cl6§  -I-Sr,  s.  [Fr.  closure.]  The  act  of  inclos- 
ing ;  an  inclosure. 

"For  want  of  partition,  closier,  and  such." 

Tusser  (ed.  Herrtage),  p.  2. 

ClOJJ-Ifig,  pr.par.  a.  &*.    [CLOSE.] 

A.  &B.  As  pr.par.,  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  shutting,  finishing,  or  completing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  finished  or  terminated ;  the 
close. 

"But  at  the  closing  in  of  night,  then  most 
This  dwelling  charms  me." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

closing-hammer,  «. 

Iron-working:  A  hammer  used  by  boilermakers 
and  iron  shipbuilders  for  closing  the  seams  of  iron 
plates. 

ClOS-ter  -I-um,  «.    [Gr.  klosterion—a  clue.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Confervoid  Alg»,  order  Desmidi- 
aceee.  The  cells  are  single,  elongated,  attenuated 
toward  each  end,  entire,  mostly  curved  lineately  or 
arcuate ;  junction  of  the  segments  marked  by  a  pale 
transverse  band.  Rabenhprst  describes  fifty-two 
species,  with  numerous  varieties.  They  are  so  com- 
mon that  scarcely  a  drop  can  be  taken  from  the  bot- 
tom of  a  pool  of  clear  water  without  specimens  of 
them  being  contained  in  it.  They  are  interesting  to 
the  microscopist. 

clos'-tres,  s.  pi.  [Fr.  cloltres,  pi.  of  clottre,  from 
Lat.  claustrum  (pi.  clattstra,  clostra)=a  fastening, 
a  lock,  a  bar,  a  bolt.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Dutrochet  to  the  fusi- 
form cells  or  fibers  generally  called  Prosenchyma. 

Cloij  -Ure,  *.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  clausura=a  shut- 
ting; c/au«us=shut,  pa.  par.  of  claudo=to  shut.] 

*A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  closing  or  shutting. 

"The  chink  was  carefully  closed  up;  upon  which  closure 
there  appeared  not  any  change." — Boyle:  Spring  of  the 
Air. 

"  A  closure  and  contraction  of  the  lips." — Nature,  p.  245 
(1881). 

2.  That  within  which  anything  is  inclosed  or  shut ; 
an  inclosure. 

"...    though  I  feel  thou  art, 
Within  the  gentle  closure  of  my  breast." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnets,  48. 

3.  That  by  which  anything  is  closed  or  shut ;  a 
seal,  a  clasp. 

4.  An  inclosure ;  an  inclosed  place. 

"Brekith  the  hedge  of  the  closure." — Chaucer:  Parson's 
Tale. 
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II.  Figuratively:  • 

*1.  A  conclusion,  an  end. 

"...    make  a  mutual  closure  of  our  house." 

stutkesp.:  Titus  Andron.,  v.  8. 

*2.  An  agreement,  a  bargain,  a  settlement. 

3.  The  act  of  bringing  any  business  to  a  close ; 
completion. 

*4.  A  game  of  some  kind. 

"  The  game  of  closing." — Booke  of  Sundry  Instruments, 
1576.  \.linltiu;ll.i 

B.  Parliamentary  Rules:  The  power  in  certain 
circumstances  of  terminating  a  debate  in  a  legis- 
lative body,  although  there  are  members  anxious  to 
carry  it  on  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  British 
House  of  Commons  is  the  model  on  which  all  similar 
deliberative  assemblies  have  been  formed ;  yet 
sooner  or  later  every  one  of  these  finds  it  impossible 
to  carry  on  the  business  brought  before  it  unless  it 
assumes  the  power  of  deciding  when  a  debate  has 
lasted  long  enough,  and  should  terminate.  Many 
years  went  by,  and  still  the  good  sense  and  modera- 
tion of  the  successively  defeated  minorities  m  the 
British  House  of  Commons  rendered  it  unnecessary 
to  take  any  steps  for  thecurtailment  of  superfluous 
debate.  Not  till  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  nineteenth 
century  had  run  its  course,  was  any  serious  desire 
felt  on  either  side  of  the  House  to  alter  this  happy 
state  of  things.  Shortly  before  that  time,  however, 
the  device  of  obstructing  simply  for  obstruction's 
sake,  began  to  be  cultivated  as  an  art,  and  was 
brought  in  a  brief  period  to  high  perfection.  Day 
by_  day  time  was  intentionally  wasted  by  small 
minorities  of  the  house,  and  oftener  than  once 
when  the  members  wished  to  go  home,  a  section  of 
the  Irish  representatives  forced  upon  them ' '  an  all- 
night  sitting."  In  these  circumstances  Hon.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  then  Prime  Minister,  took  steps  to  grap- 
ple with  the  difficulty,  and  commenced  the  parlia- 
mentary session  of  1882  with  now  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  business,  which  he  believed  would^  pre- 
serve the  rights  both  of  majorities  and  minorities, 
while  materially  diminishing  obstruction.  The  first 
rule  gave  permission  to  the  Speaker,  or  to  the 
Chairman  of  a  Committee  of  the  whole  house,  to 
close  debate  and  go  on  to  vote  on  a  question  if, 
when  a  motion  to  that  effect  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority, its  supporters  appeared  to  amount  to  200,  or, 
in  the  event  of  the  minority  being  less  than  40,  to 
amount  to  more  than  100.  The  proposed  system 
was  at  first  called  the  cloture  [CLOTUKE],  but  was 
afterward  exchanged  for  its  equivalent,  closure. 

In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the  practice 
has  been  to  allow  unlimited  debate,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  have  so  many  instances  of  obstruc- 
tionary  tactics  being  resorted  to  by  a  minority  to 
delay  the  passage  of  a  measure.  These  tactics  have 
been  given  the  general  name  of  "  filibustering,"  and 
include  almost  every  expedient  known  to  parlia- 
mentary tacticians,  not  even  omitting  serious 
breaches  of  decorum.  The  rule  of  closure  as 
adopted  by  the  British  Parliament  may  prove  a 
welcome  addition  to  Congressional  rules  of  order, 
as  many  instances  are  on  record  where  tardy  legisla- 
tion due  to  failure  to  effect  closure  has  operated 
disastrously  on  the  interests  of  the  country,t  in  no 
instance,  probably,  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  the 
one  referred  to  in  the  illustration  infra : 

"  It  is  feared  that  closure  cannot  be  brought  about,  as 
the  custom  of  the  Senate  is  to  allow  full  debate,  and 
especially  BO  on  thequestion  of  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman 
Silver  Bill."—  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  26,  1898. 

«Cl5t  (1),  *Clate,  'Clotte, «.  [The  earlier  spelling 
of  clod  (q.  v.).  A.  S.  cldte=a  burdock,  a  bur;  Dut. 
kluit,  klout=&  clod,  a  lump;  Icel.  kl6t=&  ball,  a 
knob :  Sw.  klot=&  bowl,  a  globe ;  Ger.  fc(oss=a  clot, 
a  clod.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Gen. :  A  coagulated  mass  of  earth,  <tc. ;  a  lump, 
a  clod,  a  ball. 

"  Ase  a  clot  of  eorthe." — Ancren  Riwle,  p.  172. 

"Unwholesome  fogs  hang  perpetually  over  the  lake, 

and  the  stagnant  surface  is  broken  by  clots  of  asphaltus, 

which  are  constantly  bubbling  up  from  the  billows." — 

Milman:  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  bk.  i.  (3d.  ed.),  vol.  i.  p.  11. 

2.  Specially: 

(1)  A  semi-dried  lump  of  blood. 

"The  opening  itself  was  stopt  with  a  clot  of  grnmous 
blood." — Wiseman:  Surgery. 

(2)  A  small  coagulated  lump,  as  of  curdled  milk. 
"The  white  of  an  egg,  with  spirit  of  wine,  doth  bake 

the  egg  into  clots,  as  if  it  began  to  poch." — Bacon. 

*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  hill,  a  mount. 

"  On  the  hyl  of  Syon  that  semly  clot." 

E.  Bng.  Allit.  Poems;  Pearl,  788. 

2.  A  dull,  thick-skulled  fellow;  a  clodhopper. 

"  The  crafty  impositions 

Of  subtile  clerks,  feats  of  flue  understanding 
To  abuse  clots  and  clowns  with." 

B.  Jottson:  Magnetic  Lady. 


cloth 


cl5t  (2),  dote,  s.   [A.  s.  ciafe.] 

Bot.:  Three  plants,  viz..  (1)  the  Burdock  (Arctium 
Lappa),  (2)  the  Yellow  Water-lily  (Nuphar  lutea), 
and  (3)  Colt's-foot  Tussilago  Farfara). 

clot-bur,  clod-bur,  s. 

Bot. :  Two  plants,  (1)  Arctium  Lappa,  (2)  Xan- 
thium  Strumariuni. 

U  Great  Clote-bur :  The  Burdock  (Arctium 
Lappa). 

*ClOte-lefe,  s.    The  leaf  of  the  Burdock  (7). 

*clot,  v.  i.  &  t.    [CLOT,  «.] 

A.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  form  into  clots  or  clods ;  to  concrete ;  to- 
become  lumpy. 

"Huge  unwieldy  bones,  lasting  remains 
Of  that  gigantic  race;  which,  as  he  breaks 
The  clotted  glebe,  the  plowman  haply  finds." 
Philips:  Cider,  I. 

2.  To  coagulate,  to  form  into  coagulated  masses. 

"  Here  mangled  limbs,  here  brains  and  gore, 
Lie  clotted."  Philips:  Blenheim. 

II.  Fig. :  To  become  gross  or  corrupt. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  coagulate ;  to  make  into  clots. 

2.  To  cover  with  clots. 

*clote,  'cloote,  'Mote,  s.  [A.  S.  cMte.]  The 
same  as  Clot-bur  (q.  v.). 

"CToofeand  breeze  shal  stye  on  the  auters  of  hem." — 
Wycliffe:  Hoseax.  18.  (Purvey.) 

*clot-er,  *cloderyn.  *cloteryn,  v.  i  [O.  Dut. 
klottern.]  To  become  clotted,  to  coagulate. 

"CTofervn,  as  blode  or  other  lyke  K.  (cloderyn  P.> 
Coagulo." — Prompt.  Parr. 

*clot -Sred,  *clothred,  *clot-tered,  pa.  par.  or 
a.  [CLOTEE,  v.]  Clotted. 

"  The  olotered  blood  for  eny  lechecraft  corrumpith." 
Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2747. 

cloth,  'clath,  *clathe,  *cloath,  "clothe,  «.& a. 
[A.  S.  clddh;  Dut.  kleed :  Icel.  klmdhi;  Dan.  &  Sw. 
ft/cede;  Ger.  kleid.  Cf.  Irish  clud—&  clout.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Any  fabric  woven  for  dress  or  covering,  of 
fibrous  material,  whether  animal  or  vegetable. 

"  In  f rokkes  of  fyn  cloth.1' 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  1742. 

(2)  A  piece  or  pieces  of  such  fabric  applied  to> 
some  particular  use. 

*(a)  A  sail. 
"  Oederen  to  the  gyde  ropes,  the  grete  cloth  falles." 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Patience,  105. 

(6)  A  covering  for  a  table;  a  table-cloth. 

"  Hi  leide  bord  and  spradde  cloth."— Life  ofBecket,  691. 

(c)  A  canopy  of  state. 

"  The  king  stood  up  under  his  cloth  of  state,  .  .  .  "— 
Sir  John  Hauward. 

(d)  The  canvas  on  which  a  picture  is  painted. 
"  Who  fears  a  sentence,  or  an  old  man's  saw, 

Shall  by  a  painted  cloth  be  kept  in  awe." 

Shakesp :  Lucrece,  244. 

(e)  PI. :  The  coverings  of  a  bed ;  bed-clothes. 
"  Gazing  on  her  midnight  foes, 

She  turn'd  each  way  her  frighted  head. 

Then  sunk  it  deep  beneath  the  clothes."     Prior. 

(3)  Clothing,  dress,  apparel  (obsolete  except  in 
the  plural).    (CLOTHES.] 

"Thi  cloth  bi  which  thou  were  hilid  failide  not  for  eld- 
nesse."—  Wycliffe:  Deal.  vixi.  4.  (Purvey. ) 

"I'll  ne'er  distrust  my  God  for  cloth  and  bread, 
While  lilies  flourish,  and  the  raven's  fed." 

Ovaries. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  clerical  profession.. 

"  Strong  appeals  were  made  to  the  priesthood.  Would 
they  tamely  permit  so  gross  an  insult  to  be  offered  to 
their  cloth  f" — Macaulay. 

(2)  The  clergy. 

(3)  The  members  of  any  profession. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Textile  Fabrics: 

(1)  Hist. :  For  the  rise  and  progross  of  cloth  man- 
ufactures, see  CALICO,  COTTON,  SILK,  and  WOOLKN. 

(2)  Present  state :  For  the  processes  used  in  the- 
manufacture  of  cloth,  see  WEAVING.    After  cloth 
has  been  woven  it  is  subjected  to  the  following- 
operations:   braying  or  scouring,  burling,  milling- 
or  fulling,  dressing,  shearing,  pressing,  hot-pressing, 
boiling,  steaming,  picking,  fine-drawing,  marking, 
baling,  and  packing.    Some  of  these  processes  may 
be  omitted,  but  in  all  cases  a  large  number  of  them 
require  to  be  employed. 


l&te,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     -what,     fall,     father;     w6,     wSt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pSt, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w8rk,     who,     sftn;     mute,     cub,     ciire,    unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.     K,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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2.  Naut. :  The  cloths  in  a  sail  arc  the  breadths  of 
the  canvas  in  its  whole  width. 

3.  English  Lair:  * 

IT  Court  of  Green  Cloth,  or  Board  of  Green  Cloth: 
[ MARSH  u. SEA  COURT.] 

B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compounds.) 

Obvious  compound :  Cloth-making. 

cloth-binding,  «. 

Book-binding:  The  art  of  binding  books  in  cloth. 
The  material  may  be  calico,  embossed  silk,  or  any- 
thing similar,  often  with  gold  or  silver-foil  orna- 
nentation. 

cloth-creaser,  s. 

Fabrics:  An  appliance  clamped  to  a  table  or  sew- 
ing-machine, and  provided  with  a  bevel-edged 
wheel,  under  which  the  fabric  is  drawn  that  it  may 
be  indented  with  a  crease.  (Knight.) 

Cloth-cutting,  a.  Cutting  or  designed  to  cut 
anything. 

Cloth-cutting  machine: 

Fabrics:  A  machine  for  cutting  cloth  into  strips 
or  into  shapes  for  making  garments.  Various 
devices  have  been  adopted,  specially  knives  mounted 
on  a_  reciprocal  platen,  or  a  knife  reciprocating 
vertically  on  a  constant  part,  like  a  scroll-saw,  a 
band-saw,  a  rotary  cutter,  &c.  (Knight.') 

cloth-dressing,  s.  The  art  or  business  of  dress- 
ing cloth. 

Cloth-dressing  machine: 

Fabrics :  A  machine  in  which  the  nap  of  woolen 
cloth  is  raised  by  teasels.  It  is  the  same  as  a 
teaseling-machine  and  a  gigging-machine  (q.  V.). 

cloth-drying,  a. 

Cloth-drying  machine: 

Fabrics:  A  machine  with  heated  rollers,  over 
which  cloth  is  passed  to  drive  off  the  moisture 
acquired  in  dyeing,  washing,  &c. 

Cloth-finishing,  a.  Finishing  or  designed  to 
finish. 

Cloth-finishing  machine: 

Fabrics:  A  machine  for  teaseling  and  shearing 
cloth,  raising  the  nap  and  bringing  it  to  an  even 
length.  (Knight.) 

Cloth-folding,  a.    Folding  or  designed  to  fold. 

Cloth-folding  machine : 

Fabrics:  A  machine  in  which  wide  goods  are 
folded  lengthwise,  ironed,  and  pressed  ready  for 
baling.  (Knight.) 

Cloth-hall,  s.  A  hall  in  some  of  the  great  English 
centers  of  the  cloth  trade,  where  manufacturers  and 
buyers  meet  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Cloth-lapper,  «.    One  who  folds  cloth. 

cloth-measuring,  a.  Measuring  or  designed  to 
measure. 

Cloth-measuring  machine:  A  machine  by  which 
fabrics,  made  in  great  lengths,  are  measured  off  in 
pieces  of  convenient  length  for  sale.  They  are  called 
in  consequence  piece-goods. 

Cloth-paper,  s.  A  coarse  kind  of  paper  used  in 
pressing  and  finishing  woolen  cloths. 

Cloth-plate,  s.  The  plate  in  a  sewing-machine 
on  which  the  work  rests,  through  which  the  needle 
'passes,  and  beneath  which,  as  the  case  may  be,  is 
the  loopnr  or  the  lower  spool  or  shuttle.  (Knight.) 

cloth-press,  «.  A  hydrostatic  press  in  which 
Woolen  cloths  are  subjected  to  pressure. 

Cloth-prover,  s.  A  magnifying  glass  used  in 
numbering  the  threads  of  weft  in  a  given  space  of 
cloth.  (Ogilvie.) 

Cloth-Shearer,  «.  One  who  shears  or  trims  cloth, 
and  frees  it  from  superfluous  nap. 

Cloth-Shearing,  a.  Shearing  or  designed  to  shear. 

Cloth-shearing  machine:  A  machine  for  cutting  to 
an  even  length  the  filaments  of  wool  drawn  out  in 
the  process  of  teaseling.  (Knight.) 

Cloth-smoothing,  a.  Smoothing  or  designed  to 
smooth. 

Cloth-smoothing  machine:  A  device  for  smoothing 
and  ironing  cloth  in  the  piece. 

cloth-sponger,  ».  A  device  fordampening  cloth 
previous  to  ironing  it. 

cloth-stretcher,  s.  A  device  in  which  cloth  is 
drawn  through  a  series  of  frictional  stretching  bars, 
and  passed  over  spreading  rollers  so  as  to  equalize 
the  inequalities  on  its  surface,  and  enable  it  to  bo 
firmly  and  smoothly  wound  on  the  winding  roll. 
(Knight.) 

Cloth'tearing  machine:  A  machine  consisting  of 
a  fluted  roller  and  knife-edges,  the  latter  both 
pushingthoclot.Ii  into  the  flutes  and  tearing  it  to 
pieces  as  it  proceeds. 

cloth-teaseler,  s.  A  machine  for  raising  the  nap 

Of  Cloth.      [TEASELIXU-MArlllXE.] 
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cloth-varnishing,  a. 

Cloth-varnishing  machine:  A  machine  for  varnish- 
ing or  enameling  cloth.  * 

cloth-wheel,  s. 

1.  A  grinding  or  polishing  wheel,  consisting  of 
heavy  cloth,  sometimes  felted,  charged   with    an 
abrading  or  polishing  material,  such  as  pumice- 
stone,  chalk,  rotten-stone,  crocus,   putty-powder, 
rouge,  <fec. 

2.  A  form  of  feed-movement  in  sewing-machines. 
It  consists  of  a  serrated-faced  wheel  protruding 
upward  through  the  cloth-plate,  and  possessed  of 
an  intermittent  motion. 

cloth-worker,  s.  One  engaged  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  cloth. 

•cloth-yard,  s.    A  measure  for  cloth,  differing 
slightly  from  the  modern  yard. 
Cloth-yard  shaft :  An  arrow  a  cloth-yard  in  length. 

clothe,  *clathen,  "cloathe,  *clede,  *clethe, 
"clothe,  "clothln,  "klethe  (Ena.), "deed,  "cleith, 
"Claith  (Scotch)  (pa.  ten.  clothed,  "cladile,  *clade, 
\clad,  *cled,  *clede,  *clothide ;  pa.  par.  clothed,  fc/arf, 
*cladde,  *cled,  "clothede,  *cledde) ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  S. 
cladhian;  Dut.  kleeden;  Icel.  klcedha:  Dan.  klcede; 
Sw.  klada;  Ger.  kteiden.'} 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Immediately,  to  cover  as  with  a  cloth ;  to  put 
clothes  upon,  to  invest  with  raiment,  to  dress,  to 
adorn  or  deck  out  with  clothes. 

"He  clothide  Joseph  with  a  stoole  of  bijs." — Wycliffe: 
Genesis  xli.  42. 

2.  Mediately,  as  of  wealth  or  prosperity,  to  pro- 
vide with  clothes. 

*3.  To  put  on,  to  wear. 

"  He  did  of  all  his  knyghtly  clothings  and  cladde  mourn* 
yng  clothes."— Reliq.  Antig.,  i.  191. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  cover  or  invest  as  with  clothes ;  to  endow, 
to  endue, 

(1)  With  material  things : 

"  Thou  hast  clothed  me  with  skiu  and  flesh  .  .  ." — 
Job  i.  11. 

"And  birds  and  lambs  again  be  gay, 
And  blossoms  clothe  the  hawthorn  spray?" 

Scott:  Marmton;  Introduction  to  Canto  i. 

(2)  With  immaterial  things: 

"His  enemys  I  ehal  clothe  with  shonshipe." — Wycliffe: 
Psalm  cixxi.  18. 

*2.  To  put  on,  to  wear  as  clothing. 
"He  clothide cursing  as  a  cloth."—  Wycliffe:  Psalnf  ctr. 
18.    (Purvey.) 

3.  Of  language,  style,  <&c. :   To  give  an  outward 
appearance  to,  to  present  to  view,  to  dress  up. 

"  Let  both  use  the  clearest  language  in  which  they  can 
clothe  their  thoughts." — Watts:  Improvement  of  the  Xtnd. 

B.  Reftexively: 

1.  Lit. :  To  put  clothes  on  one's  self,  to  dress  one's 
self. 

"  Hy  clothen  hem  with  grys  and  ermyne." — Alisaunder, 
4,986. 

2.  Fig. :  To  take  upon  one's  self,  to  assume,  as  a 
dress. 

"Clotheth  you  mid  Godes  armes." — Ayenbite,  p.  265. 
*C.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  provided  with  clothes. 

"  The  tresor  of  the  benefice,  wherof  the  power  shulden 
clothe." — Ootoer,  i.  14. 

2.  To  wear  clothes. 

"  Care  no  more  to  clothe  and  eat.*' 

Shatcesp...  Cymbelfne,  iv.  2. 

clothed,  "cloathed,  *clothede,  *clothlde,  pa. 
par.  or  a.  [CLOTHE.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language :  Dressed,  arrayed,  appar- 
eled. 

"...  stood  before  the  throne,  and  before  the  Lamb, 
clothed  with  white  robes,  and  palms  in  their  hands." — 
Rev.  vii.  9. 

II.  Xnut. :  A  mast  is  said  to  bo  clothed  when  the 
sail  reaches  so  low  down  to  the  gratings  of  the 
hatches  that  no  wind  can  blow  below  the  sail. 

clothe?,  "deaths,  "clothis,  "clathen,  "clathes, 
'close,  "cloisse,  "cloysse  (Eng.),  claes,  clalse, 
Claithes  (Xcntch)  (th  silent),  s.  pi.  [('LOTH.] 

1.  Covering  or  dress  for  the  human  body ;  apparel, 
attire,  garments. 

"...  too  bulky  to  be  concealed  in  the  clothes  of  a 
single  messenger,  .  .  ." — Mitc<n<l<ty:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xv 

2.  Coverings  for  a  bed  ;  bed-clothes. 

clothes-basket,  s.  A  large  wicker  basket  for 
holding  or  carrying  clothes,  but  especially  linen. 


Cloth  es-m  oth. 


clothless 

Clothes-brush,  «.  A  brush  for  freeing  clothes 
from  dust,  dirt,  &c. 

clothes-dryer,  «.  A  frame  on  which  clothes  are 
suspended  to  dry. 

clothes-horse,  s.  An  apparatus  which  stands 
on  legs  and  has  cross  bars  on  which  linen  is  hung  to 
dry  before  a  fire. 

"  We  keep  no  horse  but  a  ctothes-horsc." — Dickens: 
Sketches  by  Boz. 

Clothes-line,  s.  A  rope  or  wire  suspended  be- 
tween two  posts  or  other  supports,  on  which  clothes 
are  hung  out  to  dry. 

Clothes-line  hook:  A  holdfast  or  bracket  with  a 
spool  on  which  the  lino  runs  and  is  stretched. 

Clothes-line  reel:  A  cylinder  or  axle  on  which  a 
clothes-line  is  wound,  and  usually  journaled  in  ;i 
protected  bracket,  or  under  a  pent-roof,  secured 
against  a  building  or  tree. 

tclqthes-man,  s.  A  man  who  deals  in  clothes, 
especially  in  old  ones. 

clothes-moth,  s. 

Entom.:  A  popular  name 
given  to  several  species  of 
moths  of  the  genus  Tinea,  the 
larvae  of  which  are  very  de- 
structive to  cloth,  feathers, 
furs,  &c. 

clothes-peg,    s.    A  wooden 

peg  used  to  fasten  clothes  when  hung  on  a  clothes- 
line. 

clothes-pin,  s.  The  same  as  CLOTHES-PEG  (q.  v.). 
clothes-press, ». 

1.  A  receptacle  for  clothes. 

2.  A  press  in  which  crape,  shawls,  and  similar 
clothes,   or   articles  of   dress,    are   flattened   and 
creased. 

clothes-pressing,  *.  The  art  or  operation  of 
subjecting  clothes  to  pressure  by  a  hydrostatic  or 
other  press. 

clothes-sprinkler,  s.  A  receptacle  for  water 
with  perforations,  through  which  a  fine  shower  of 
water  is  thrown  upon  clc»thes  so  as  to  damp  them 
previously  to  their  being  ironed. 

Clothes-stick,  s.  A  rod  by  which  clothes  are 
turned,  loosened,  or  lifted  while  in  the  wash-boiler. 

Clothes-tongs,  .s-.  A  grasping  tool  for  removing 
hot  clothes  from  a  boiler  in  washing  or  dyeing. 

Clothes-wringer,  s.  A  frame  having  a  pair  of 
elastic  rollers  through  which  clothes  are  passed 
to  squeeze  out  the  water. 

Cl6  '-thl-er,  s.    [  Eng.  clothe ;  -er.'} 

1.  A  manufacturer  of  cloth,  a  clothmaker. 

2.  One  who  deals  in  cloth  or  clothing. 

"  I  tell  thee,  Jack  Cade  the  clothier  means  to  dress  the 
commonwealth,  and  turn  it,  and  set  a  new  nap  upon  it." — 
Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  II.,  iv.  2. 

3.  One  who  prepares  or  finishes  cloth. 

clo-thlng,  *clath-lng,  *cleth-lng,  "cloth- 
Inge,  *cleth-yng,  "cloath-ing,  *cloth-yng,  pr. 
par.,  a,  &  s.  [CLOTHE,  «.'.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particiv.  adj.:  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  vero. 

C.  As  substantive  .* 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  act  of  covering  or  investing  with  a  dross. 

"  For  clothlnp  me  in  these  grave  ornaments." 

Shakesp..-  Henry  VI.,  I't.  I.,  v.  1. 

*2.  The  art  or  science  of  making  cloth. 

"...  that  they  might  be  beneficial  to  his  subjects 
by  instructing  them  in  the  nrt  of  cloathtng,  .  .  ." — Ban: 
Three  Discourses,  oh.  V.  (Latham.) 

IT  Clothing  of  the  bolsters: 

Ntiut. :  The  laying  several   thicknesses   of   worn 
canvas  well  tarred  over  them.     [BOLSTER.] 
3.  Clothes,  dress,  apparel. 

"  In  por  clothyng  the  chyld  was  wond." 

Sonus  and  Carols,  p.  42. 

"...  blue  and  purple  is  their  clothiny:  they  are  all 
the  work  of  cunning  men."—  Jer.  x.  9. 

II.  Technical  I ;/: 

1.  Steam  Engine,  etc. :  A  covering  of  asbestos,  felt, 
or  othor  non-conducting  material,  on  the  outside  of 
a  boiler  or  steam-chamber,  t"  prevent  radiation  of 
heat.    Jt  is  called  also  cleading  and  lugging  (q.  v.). 

2.  Carding-machine :  Bands  of   leat'lior   studded 
with  teeth  of  wire,  which  engage  the  liber. 

"cloth -less,  *cloth-les,  a  [Eng.  cloth;  -less.] 
Destitute  of  or  without  clothes. 

'•Spirit  Poul,  In  famyne  and  in  thtirst,  and  colde,  and 
clothles." — Chaucer:  Parson'ft  Tale,  p.  289. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     genophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -Uon,      -sion    -  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


Clotho. 


clotho 

clo-tho.  Clo  -tho,  «.  [Lat.  clotho;  Gr.  kluthr,= 
spinster.]  [1.] 

1.  Class.  Mythol.  (Clotho)  :  One  of  the  three  Fates 
or  Destinies  who  are  represented  by  the  ancient 
classical  writers  as 

spinning  the  thread         , 

of  life.    Clotho  held         X 

the  distaff,  Lachesis  / 

spun  the  thread  of 
life,  Atropos  cut 
the  thread  when 
the  man  was  to  die. 

2.  Zo6l.   (clotho): 
A  genus  of  Snakes, 
tribe  Viperina,  fam- 
ily Viperidae.  Clotho 
arietans  is  the  Puff- 
adder  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

3.  Aatron.:  An  as- 
teroid,  the   ninety- 
seventh  found.      It 
was   discovered    by 
Tempel  on  Feb.  17. 
1868. 

*clot-poll,«  clot- 
pole,  s.    [CLODPOLL.] 

1.  A  thick-skulled,  stupid  fellow,  a  blockhead. 

"  Ther.  I  will  nee  you  hanged,  like  clotpoles,  ere  J.  come 
any  more  to  your  tents  .  .  ." — Shakesp.:  Troilua  and 
Cressida,  il.  L 

2.  Applied  to  a  head,  in  contempt. 
"  Gut.    Where's  my  brother? 

I  have  sent  Cloten's  clotpotl  down  the  stream." 

Shakesp.:  C\imbeUne,  iv.  2. 
ClSt  -ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CLOT,  «.] 
clotted  cream,  clouted  cream,  s.    Cream  con- 
sisting of  clots  on  the  surface  of  new  milk  when  the 
latter  is  warmed. 

*Cl5t'-te"r,  v.  i.  [CLOTER.]  To  coagulate,  to  clot, 
to  gather  or  form  into  clots  or  lumps. 

*cl5t'-tSred,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CLOTTEE.]  Clotted, 
coagulated. 

"  He  dragg'd  the  trembling  sire, 
RlitUr ring  thro'  cluttered  blood  and  holy  mire." 

Druden :  Virgil's  &neid,  ii.  749. 
clot   ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [CLOT,  c.] 

tA.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Aft  substantive : 

•I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  coagulating  or  forming 
into  clots  or  lumps. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  breaking  up  clods  in  plowed 
land. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Husband. :  Hard  and  clotted  wool  in  the  sheep. 

2.  Metal. :  The  sintering  or  semi-fusion  of  ores 
during  roasting. 

clotting-mall,  *clottyng-maile.  s.  A  mallet 
or  beetle  for  breaking  up  clods. 

"  A  clottyng  malle;  occatorium." — Cathol.  Anglicum. 

Cl5t  -tf ,  a.  [Eng.  clot;  -#.]  Full  of  clods  or  clots ; 
full  of  small  coagulated  masses  or  concretions. 

"  Mired  with  thick,  clotty,  bluish  streaks." — Harvey:  On 
Consumption. 

Clo  -tttre,  s.    [Fr.]   The  same  as  closure  (q.v.). 

•elfish,  v.  t.   [CLUTCH.] 

cloud,  *cloude,  *clowd,  'clowde,  "clod,  *cloyd, 
*kloude,  *clud,  s.  [A.  S.  o(urf=a  round  mass,  a 
mass  of  rock.  Cognate  with  clod  and  clot  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  in  B.  2. 

-  When  clouds  are  seen,  wise  men  put  on  their  cloaks." 
Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  ii.  3. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  mass  or  volume  of  smoke  or  dust  resembling 
a  cloud  and  obscuring  the  sight. 

2.  The    dusky   veins    or    markings    in    marble, 
precious  stones,  &c. 

3.  Anything  which  causes  temporary  darkness  or 
obscures  the  sight. 

"  I  ignite  the  lamp;  the  tube  for  n  moment  seems 
empty;  but  suddenly  the  beam  darts  through  a  luminous 
white  cloud,  which  has  banished  the  preceding  darkness." 
— Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  taded.j,  i.  268. 

4.  Any  temporary  depression  or  obscurity. 

"  Yes,  we  shall  meet  I  and  haply  smile  at  last 
On  all  the  clouds  and  conflicts  of  the  past." 

Itri/tniis:  The  Abencerrage. 
"  Nor  ask  why  clouds  of  sorrow  shade  my  brow." 

Cowper:  Disappointment. 

5.  A    diffused    or  widely-spread  body;    a    great 
number  or  multitude. 

"...  among  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  .  .  ." — Atter- 
bury. 
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6.  A  kind  of  light  woolen  shawl  worn  by  ladies. 

U  In  the  clouds:  Applied  to  one  soaring  in  (lights 
of_  fancy  and  imagination  far  above  terrr.-trial 
things ;  building  castles  in  the  air. 

Under  a  cloud:  In  temporary  disgrace  or  mis- 
fortune. 

"  Gentlemen  that  are  under  a  cloud."— Fielding:  Amelia, 
bk.  v.,  ch.  4. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Botany:  Cloudberry  (Rubus chamcemorus). 

2.  Meteorology  : 

(1)  Composition  of  clouds:  A  cloud  is  a  mass  of 
vapor  condensed  into  minute  drops  or  vesicles,  and 
differing  from  fog  chiefly  in  this  respect,  that  fogs 
occupy  the  lower  while  clouds  float  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  atmosphere.  Both  derive  their  origin 
from  vapors  which  rise  from  the  sea,  from  fresh 
water,  or  from  the  moist  earth. 

(2)  Different  kinds  of  clouds:  In  1803,  Mr.  Luke 
Howa_rd  divided  clouds  into  four  principal  kinds, 
the  Cirrus,  the  Cumulus,  the  Stratus,  and  the  Nim- 
bus.   Two  of  these  are  frequently  combined :  hence 
he  added  to  the  former  list  of  clouds  tho  three  fol- 
lowing: Cirro-cumulus,  Cirro-stratus,  and  Cumulo- 
stratus.    The  Cirrus  is  a  small  fibrous  or  wisp-like 
cloud,   composed  of  what   are   popularly    called 

1  Mares'-tails,"  so  high  in  the  heavens  that  they  are 
probably  frozen.  Their  appearance  in  numbers 
often  precedes  a  change  of  weather.  The  Cumulus, 
resembling  great  mountains  of  wool,  is  not  so  high. 
Several  large  ones  are  often  seen  on  a  summer 
morning.  If  those  diminish  during  the  day,  the 
probability  is  in  favor  of  fine  weather,  but  if  they 
multiply, and  become  surmounted  byCirri,  tho  indi- 
cation is  of  approaching  storm.  Cumuli  in  whiter 
are  not  so  frequent  or  well  marked.  The  Stratus  is 
a  large  andcontiuuoussheetof  dark  cloud,  seeming 
to  rest  on  the  horizon  at  sunset,  and  often  vanish- 
ing at  sunrise.  The  Stratus  is  frequent  in  autumn 
and  rare  in  spring.  The  foregoing  three  all  melt 
into  one  to  form  the  fourth,  viz.,  the  Nimbus,  or 
rain-cloud.  Its  appearance  is  familiar  to  all.  The 
Cirro-cumulus  is,  as  its  name  imports,  a  combina- 
tion of  the  Cumulus  and  the  Cirrus.  It  consists  of 
a  series  of  small  round  masses.  The  sky  covered 
with  them  is  popularly  known  as  a  "Mackerel "  sky. 
It  is  best  seen  in  warm  and  dry  summer  weather. 
In  the  Cirro-stratus  the  Cirri  have  descended  from 
their  airy  height  and  become  horizontal.  The 
aspect  is  like  that  of  shoals  of  fish.  The  Cnmulo- 
stratus  is  like  a  cumulus  flattened  at  the  top  and 
overhanging  its  base.  Its  tendency  is  to  spread, 
settle  down  into  a  nimbus,  and  ultimately  disappear 
in  rain. 

(3)  Height  of  clouds  in  the  sky:  The  mean  height 
of  alouds  in  winter  is  from  1,300  to  1,500  yards,  and 
in  summer  3,300  to  4,400.     M.  D'Abbadie  observed  a 
cloud  in  Ethiopia  only  230  yards  above  the  ground ; 
and  when  Gay  Lussac  ascended  in  a  balloon  to  a 
height  of  7,650  yards,  there  were  cirri   overhead 
apparently  at  a  much  greater  elevation. 

(4)  Theories  of  the  formation  and  suspension  of 
clouds:  According  to  Button,  while  the  temperature 
of  a  stratum  of  air  saturated  with  moisture  dimin- 
ishes in  an  arithmetical  progression,  tho  capacity  of 
retaining  the  moisture  in  the  form   of  invisible 
vapor  diminishes  in  a  geometrical  one :  hence,  when 
the  temperature  of  a  saturated  stratum  of  air  falls, 
the  formerly  invisible  vapor  takes  tho  aspect  of  a 
cloud.    There  are  various  opinions  as  to  why  it 
floats.    Halloy  and  Saussure  considered  that  each 
vesicle  of  water  in  the  sky  was  hollow,  and  that 
consequently   it  floated  like  a   balloon ;   a  more 
modern  view  is  that  the  vesicles  are  carried  upward 
by  ascending  currents  of  air.    Clouds  also  which 
appear  stationary  are  really   descending   slowly; 
but  their  lower   part   being  dissipated  by  more 
heated  strata  of  air,  and  their  upper  parts  increased 
by  fresh  condensation,  their  descent  is  disguised  so 
that  they  appear  stationary.    (Ganot,  f£r.) 

(5)  Electricity  of  clouds:  As  a  rule  the  clouds  are 
all   electrified,  some  positively  and  others  nega- 
tively :  in  some  there  is  more,  in  others  less,  of  ten- 
sion. 

If  Compounds  of  obvious  signification:  Cloud- 
break,  cloud-covered,  cloud-dispelling,  cloud-fenced, 
cloud-girt. 

cloud-ascending,  a.  So  high  as  to  reach 
almost  to  the  clouds. 

"  Like  tall  cedars  mounted  on 
Cloud-ascending  Lebanon." 

Sandys:  Ps.  zcii. 

•cloud-born,  a.    Bom  of  a  cloud. 

"  Like   cloiul-born    centaurs,    from    the    mountain's 
height."— Draden:   Viiyil's  sEneid,  vii.  933. 

"cloud-built,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Built  up  or  consisting  of  clouds. 

2.  Fig.:  Visionary,  imaginary,  chimerical. 
"And  so  vanished  my  claud-tntilt  puliice." — Golttumith. 
cloud-burst,  s.    A  sudden  down-pour  of  rain. 


cloud 

cloud-capt,  cloud-capped,  a. 

1.  Lit,:  Capped  or  topped  with  clouds;  reaching 
to  the  clouds. 

"  The  bolts«that  spare  the  mountain's  side, 
His  clomUcapt  eminence  divide, 
And  (spread  the  ruin  round." 

Cowper;  Trans,  of  Horace,  bk.  ii.,  ode  x. 

2.  Fig.;  Dreaming  as  one  in  cloud-land. 

"  .  .in  the  highest  enthusiasm,  amid  volumes  of 
tobacco-smoke;  triumphant,  cloud-capt  without  and  with- 
in, the  assembly  broke  up,  each  to  his  thoughtful  pillow." 
— Carlyle:  Sartor  Kesartus,  bk.  i.,  ch.  3. 

Cloud-compeller,  s.  [A  translation  of  Homer's 
nephelegereta=cloud-dri\er,  an  epithet  applied  to 
Jupiter.] 

"...    the  Cloud-compeller,  overcome, 
Assents  to  fate,    .    .       ' 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  ivi.,  1.  556-7. 

cloud-compelling,  a.  Having  power  over  the 
clouds  to  gather  or  disperse  them. 

"  Th*  undaunted  guard  of  cloud-compelling  Jove.'* 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliatt,  bk.  i.,  1.  517. 

cloud-drift,  8.  Floating  cloudy  vapor;  broken 
clouds,  cloud-rack. 

Cloud-eclipsed,  a.  Eclipsed  or  hidden  by 
clouds. 

"  Why  her  two  suns  were  cloud-eclipsed  so, 
Nor  why  her  fair  cheeks  over-washed  with  wo." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  of  Lucrec".,  1,221. 

cloud-king,  s.  A  being  who  had  supreme  power 
over  the  clouds  and  the  weather. 

"  One  of  these  is  termed  the  Water-King,  another  the 
Fire-King,  and  a  third  the  Cloud-King."—  Scott;  The  Erl~ 
King.  (From  the  German  of  Goethe. ) 

*cloud-kissing,  a.  Situated  so  high  as  almost 
to  reach  the  clouds ;  very  lofty. 

"  Threatening  cloud-kissing  Illon  with  annoy.'* 

Shakesp.;  Rape  of  Lucrtce,  1,370. 

Cloud-land,  s.  Dreamland;  an  imaginary  lo- 
cality conjured  up  in  the  mind,  and  dissipated  as 
easily  and  quickly  as  a  vapor. 

"  .  .  .  he  firmly  believed  that  in  yonder  cloud-land 
matters  could  be  so  arranged,  without  trespass  on  the 
miraculous,  that  the  stream  which  threatened  him  and 
his  flock  should  be  caused  to  shrink  within  its  proper 
bounds."— Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  ii.  83. 

Cloud-piercing,  a.    Reaching  into  the  clouds. 

Cloud-rack,  s*    The  same  as  CLOUD-DRIFT  (q.v.). 

Cloud-ring,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"It  is  at  some  distance,  from  about  6"  to  20",  from  the 
Equator  that  hurricanes  are  occasionally  felt  in  their 
violence.  They  originate  in  or  near  those  hot  and 
densely-clouded  spaces,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  cloud- 
ring,  where  aggregated  aqueous  vapor  is  at  times  col- 
lected into  heavy  rain  (partly  with  vivid  electrical  action), 
and  a  comparative  vacuum  is  suddenly  caused,  toward 
which  air  rushes  from  on  all  sides." — Lord  Aahburton; 
Address  to  the  Geographical  Society,  1862. 

Clpud-rocked,  a.  Rocked  in  the  clouds  by  the 
passing  storm.  (Moore.) 

cloud- topt,  a.  Cloud-capt ;  topped  or  capped 
with  clouds. 

*'  Modred,  whose  magic  song 
Made  huge  Plinlimmon  bow  his  cloud-topt  head." 

(fray:  The  Sard. 

cloud-touching,  a.  Rising  so  high  as  to  touch 
the  clouds. 

"Cloud-touching  mountains  stedfast  stand.'* 

Sandys,  Ps.  p.  10L 

cloud- wrapt,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Enveloped  in  clouds. 

2.  Fig.:  Wrapt  up  in  idle  dreams  and  fancies; 
abstracted. 

cl6ud,  r.  f.  &  i.    [CLOUD,  a.] 
A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit.:  To  cover,  obscure,  or   overspread  with 
clouds. 

"The  moon  being  clouded  presently  is  missed, 
But  little  stars  may  hide  them  when  they  list." 

Shakesp.:  Rape  vf  Lucreav,  1,007. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  mark  with  veins;  to  variegate  with  colora 
or  shades  in  a  manner  resembling  clouds. 

"The  clouded  olive's  easy  grain." — Pop*. 

2.  To  overspread  as  with  a  cloud;  to  darken,  to 
make  gloomy  or  sad. 

"What  sullen  fury  clouds  his  scornful  brow  ?"— Pope. 

3.  To  make  less  bright  or  sharp;  to  dull  in  intel- 
lect. 

"So  spake  he,  clouded  with  his  own  conceit." 

Tennyson:  Mort  'I' Arthur. 

f4.  To  obscure  so  as  partially  to  hide,  or  make  less 
evident  and  plain. 

"If  men  would  not  exhale  vapors  to  cloud  and  darken 
the  clearest  truths,  no  man  could  miss  his  way  to  he  ven 
for  want  of  light." — Decay  of  Pitt y. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     ail,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pSt, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     ciir,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      86,     os  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


cloudage 

*T».  To  throw  into  tho  background,  to  surpass. 
*6.  To  defame,  to  sully  the  reputation  of,  to  libel. 
"  I  would  be  not  a  stander-foy  to  hear 
My  sovereign  mistrt-sx  cl<>m /••</  so." 

Shitk?*)).:    Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  grow  cloudy  or  dull,  to  be  ob- 
scured. (Lit.  &  jig.) 

*cloud'-age  (age  as  Ig),  «.  [Eng.  cloud;  -age.'] 
A  mass  of  clouds ;  the  state  of  being  clouded  or 
cloudy. 

cloud  -ber-rf.s.    [Eng.  cloud;  berry.] 
Bot.:  A  dwarf  bramble  (Rubits  chamivmorus).    It 
has  herbaceous  stems  and  orange-yellow  fruit,  the 
latter  well  flavored  when  fresh.    The  plant  grows 
in  turfy  Alpine  bogs. 

"  In  some  parts  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland  the  fruit 
[of  the  otoudbwrv]  are  also  called  roebuck-berries  or 
Knot-berries,  and  they  are  perhaps  the  most  grateful  and 
useful  kind  of  fruit  gathered  by  the  Scotch  highlanden. 
On  the  aides  and  near  the  bases  of  the  mountains  it  may 
be  collected  for  several  months  iu  succession." — London: 
Awyoiqp.  of  Gardening,  p.  945. 

Cloud  -ed,  pa.  par.  era.    [CLOUD,  r.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Bot.:   Having  its   colors    unequally   blended 
together. 

Cl<Jud'-I-iy.  adv.    [Eng.  cloudy;  -If/.] 

*1.  Lit.:  In.  a  cloudy   manner;  overspread  with 

diHlils. 

2.  Fig,:  Darkly,  obscurely. 

"Some  had  rather  have  good  discipline  delivered 
plainly,  by  way  of  precepts,  than  cloudily  enwrapped  in 
allegories."— Spenser:  Stat*  of  Ireland. 

Cloud  -I-ness,  s,    [Eng.  cloudy;  •ness.'} 

I.  Lit. :  The  state  or  condition  of  being  cloudy  or 
-obscured  with  clouds ;  a  cloudy  appearance. 

"In  two  or  three  cases,  however,  a  faint  cloudiness 
•showed  itself  within  the  tube."— Tyntlall:  Frag,  of  Science 
<3d  ed.),  x.  249. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Gloominess,  sullenness. 

"  That  you  have  such  a  February  face, 
So  full  of  frost,  of  storm,  and  cloudiness  f  " 

Shakesp..-  Much.  Ado,  v.  4. 

2.  Dullness,  want  of  brightness. 

"...  he  affirmed,  that  upon  keeping  it  longer,  the 
stone  would  lose  more  of  its  cloudiness." — Boyle. 

j:i.  Dullness  of  intellect. 

•pi.  Want  of  clearness  or  distinctness  (applied  to 
language  or  style). 

Cl6~ud  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CLOUD,  t>.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  adj. :  (See  the  verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  appearance  given  to  silks  and  ribbons  in  the 
process  of  dyeing. 

2.  A  diversity  of  colors  in  a  yarn,  recurring  at 
•regular  intervals. 

Cloud -less,  a.    [Eng.  cloud;  -Jess.] 

1.  Unclouded,  free  from  or  unobscurod  by  clouds ; 
bright,  clear. 

"  Bright  was  the  sun,  the  sky  a  cloudless  blue." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  vii, 

2.  Clear,  transparent,  colorless. 

" .    .     .     actions  might  have  been   ascribed    to  pure 

•cloudless  vapor," — Tyndall;  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.), 
x.  249. 

fcl6"ud  -less-ly*,  adv.  [Eng.  cloudless;  -ly.~\  In 
«  cloudless  manner  or  state. 

cloud -less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  cloudless;  -ness.'}  The 
•quality,  state,  or  condition  of  being  cloudless  or 
free  from  clouds. 

tcl6ud  -let,  s.  [Eng.  cloudt  and  dimin.  suff.  -let.} 
A  little  cloud. 

"  Kve's  first  star  through  fleecy  cloudlet  peeping." 

Coleridge. 

cloud  -f,  *cloud  -I,  *cl<5wd  -f,  a.  [Eng.  cloud; 
•*.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Consisting  or  formed  of  clouds. 

"  Back  from  their  cloudy  realm  it  flies, 
To  flout  in  light  through  softer  skies." 

Hi'inniis:  CtiAicallon' s  Triumph. 

2.  Overspread  or  obscured  with  clouds;  clouded. 
"<'l<iw<ly  or  fulle  of  clowdya.    ffubidus." — Prompt.  Parr. 
"  .    .    .     it  is  the  return  of  its  motion  from  the  clouds 

'which  prevents  the  earth's  temperature  on  a  cloudy  night 
from  falling  so  low."— Tyndall:  Fray,  of  Science  (3d  ed. ). 
.1.8. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Variegated  or  marked  with  veins  resembling  a 
•cloud. 

2.  Dull ;   wanting   brightness,    luster,   or   trans- 
parency. 

"  I  saw  a  cloudy  diamond."— Boyle. 
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f3.  Overcast  in  look,  gloomy,  sullen,  sad. 
"  Clear  up,  fair  queen,  that  cloudy  countenance." 

Shake-up.;  Tititx   A  it  (iron.,  i.  2. 

4.  Obscure,    difficult   to    understand,  wanting  in 
clearness  or  distinctness,  confused. 

"...  and  his  cloudy  utterances  were  studied  more 
devoutly  than  those  of  the  Priestess  of  Delphi."— London 
Times. 

*cloudy  stars,  s.pl. 

Astron. :  Nebulae. 

dough  (1),  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  An  allowance 
of  two  pounds  in  every  hundredweight  for  tho  turn 
in  the  scale,  that  the  commodity  may  hold  out 
weight  when  sold  by  retail. 

cloUgh  (2),  *cloe,  *clowe,  cloff,  s.  [Icel.  clofi 
=  agap.j 

I.  Ordinary  Language .' 

1.  A  cliff. 

2.  A  ravine,  a  narrow  valley. 

"  Into  a  grisly  dough  thai  and  that  maiden  yode." 

Tristretn,  ii.  69. 

"  \  doiti/li,  or  cloirgh,  is  a  kind  of  breach  or  valley  down 
a  slope  from  the  side  of  a  hill." — Verstegan:  Restitution 
of  Decayed  Intelligence,  eh.  iz. 

II.  Drainage:  A  sluice  used  in  returning  water 
to  a  channel  after  depositing  its  sediment  on  the 
flooded  land. 

"  Clowes,  getties,  gutters,  gooltes,  and  other  fortresses." 
— Act,  33  Henry  VIII.,  c.  83. 

"A  clowe  of  flodegete  (A  clowe  or  flodgate  A.):  s/n- 
glocitorium,  gurgustium." — Cathol,  Anglicum. 

dough-arches,  s.  pi.  Crooked  arches  by  which 
the  water  is  conveyed  from  the  upper  pond  into  tho 
chamber  of  tho  lock  of  a  canal  on  drawing  up  the 
clough  ;  also  called  puddle-holes. 

clour,  v.  t.    [CLOTTK,  s.j 

1.  To  strike  violently. 

"  Blyth  to  win  aff  sae  wi'  hale  banes, 
Tho'  mony  had  clowr'd  pows." 

Ramsay:  Poems,  i.  260. 

2.  To  cause  a  tumor. 

3.  To  cause  a  dimple. 

cl6"ur,  s.  [Icel.  klor=a  scratch.]  A  wound,  a 
stroke,  a  dint ;  the  scar  made  by  a  blow ;  a  cicatrix ; 
a  drubbing,  a  defeat. 

"  O,  deil  a  bit— my  head  can  stand  a  guy  clour — nae 
thanks  to  them,  though,  and  inoiiy  to  you." — Scott:  Ouy 
Mannering,  ch.  xxiii. 

cUSured,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CLOUR,  v.] 

clout,  *clpute,  *clut,  *clowt,  *clowtt,  s.  [A.  S. 
clut,  from  Wei.  diet;  Cornish  ci/wf=  a  piece,  a  patch; 
Ir.  &  Gael.  cJwrf=a  clout,  a  patch;  Manx  clooid= 
a  clout.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  A  piece  of  cloth  or  rag  used  to  patch  up  any 
cloth  or  article  of  dress  ;  a  rag. 

"  If  I  were  mad,  I  should  forget  my  son; 
Or  madly  think  a  babe  of  clouts  were  he." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iii.  4. 

*2.  Swaddling-clothes. 

"  Ye  sail  fynd  a  chyldethar  bouuden 
In  a  creke,  wit  cloutes  wounden." 

Metrical  Homilies,  p.  64. 

f3.  A  patch  upon  a  shoe,  an  article  of  dress,  &c. 
"  A  clowte    of   ledder:    plctactuncula,  pictactum,  repe- 
cium." — Cathol.  Anglicum. 
*4.  A  dish-cloth. 

"  .Vflj*.  O  my  brave  emperor,  this  is  fought  indeed  ! 
Had  we  done  so  at  first,  we  had  driven  them  home 
With  clouts  about  their  heads." 

Shukesp,:  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  iv.  7. 

5.  An  iron  plato  placed  on  an  axle-tree  or  a  plow- 
share to  prevent  excessive  wearing. 

"  Two  plows  and  a  plow  chein,  ij  culters,  iij  shares 
With  ground  cloutes  and  side  cloutes,  for  soile  that  so 

tares."  Tusser  (ed.  Heritage),  p.  36. 

II.  Figuratively: 
*1.  Shreds,  small  fragments. 
"  Clouen  alle  in  lyttel  cloutes  the  clyffez  aywhere." 

K.  Kny.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  966. 

2.  A  blow,  especially  on  tho  ear.    (Slang.) 

"  Be  my  trewthe  thou  getyst  a  clotcte." 

Coventry  Myst.,  p.  139. 

B.  Technically: 

*1.  Archery:  The  center  or  bull's-eye  of  the  butt 
at  which  archers  shot,  so  called  from  having  been 
originally  made  of  a  piece  of  white  cloth. 

"Dead! — he  would  have  clappd  i'  the  clout  at  twelve 
score;  and  carried  you  a  forehand  shaft  a  fourteen  and 
fourteen  and  a  half,  that  it  would  have  done  a  man's  heart 
good  to  see."—  Shakesp.:  Henry  IT.,  iii.  2. 

1[  Nares  thinks  thatthis  meaning  belongs  to  Clout 
(2),s.,  and  is  derived  from  tho  bull's-eye  having 
been  marked  with  a  nail  or  stud. 
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2.  Vehicles:  An  iron  shield  or  plate,  placed  on  a 
piece  of  timber  in  a  carriage,  as,  for  instance,  on  an 
axle-tree,  to  take  the  rubbing  and  keep  the  wood 
from  being  worn. 

II  To  fa'  clout  :  To  fall  or  come  to  the  ground  with 
considerable  force. 

clout  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  clouet,  dimin.  of  clou;  Fr. 
rlou  =  a  nail;  Lat.  clavus.]  The  same  asCLOCT-NAii* 
(q.v.). 

clout-nail,  s. 

1.  A  large-headed  nail  worn  in  the  soles  of  coarse 
boots. 

2.  A  nail  for  securing  patches  or  iron  to  the  axle- 
tree  of  carriages. 

clout,  *clowtynt  *cloughte,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  c  Juttan.] 
[CLOUT  (!),«.] 
*I.  Literally: 

1.  To  patch,  to  mend  roughly  with  a  piece  of  cloth, 
leather,  or  other  material. 

"Clowtyn.    Sarcio."  —  Prompt.  Part). 
"The  herd  sat  than  cloughtand  his  schon." 

William  of  Palerne,  12. 

2.  To  cover  with  a  cloth. 

"Milk  some  unhappy  ewe, 
Whose  clouted  leg  her  hurt  doth  shew." 

Spenser:  Shep.  Calendar,  March. 

'  3.  To  tip  or  plate  with  iron,  as  the  axle-tree  of  a 
wagon,  a  plowshare,  &c.,  to  prevent  excessive 
wearing. 

"  Strong  axle-treed  cart  that  is  clouted  and  shod." 

Tuaser,  p.  36. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

*1.  To  join  roughly  or  clumsily  together. 

"  Many  sentences  of  one  meaning  clouted  up  together." 

—  Ascham. 

2.  To  strike,  to  beat,  to  box  (especially  on  the  ear). 
(Slang.) 

"The  queen  of  Spain  took  off  one  of  her  chopines  and 
clouted  Olivarez  about  the  noddle  with  it."  —  Hoicell. 

Clo"ut'-ed  (1),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CLOTTED.] 
clout-ed    (2),     *clowt'-yd,     pa.    par.    or    a. 


1.  Patched,  cobbled,  mended. 

"Clowtyd  as  clothys.  Sartus,  repeciatus.  Cloirtyd  as 
shoone  or  other  thyugys  of  ledyr.  Pictaciatus."  —  Prompt. 
Parv. 

"  The  dull  swain, 
Treads  on  it  daily  with  his  clouted  shoon." 

Milton:  Comus,  635. 

*2.  Dressed  poorly  or  beggarly. 

"  Bothe  bihynde  and  eke  Inform', 
Clouted  was  she  beggarly." 

Rom.  of  Rose,  222. 

cl6ut'-ed(3),a.  [Eng.cZouf(2),s.;-ed.]  Studded 
with  nails. 

Clouted  Shoes,  s.  pi.  Shoes  the  soles  of  which 
are  studded  with  clout  nails. 

*clout  -er,  *cld"wt'-3r,  s.  [Eng.  clout;  -er.]  A 
patcher,  a  cobbler,  a  mender  of  clothes,  &c. 

"Cloicter  or  cobelere.  Sartorius,  rebroceator.  Clowter 
of  clothys.  Sartorius,  sartor,  sartrix."  —  Prompt.  Parv. 

*cl6ut'-er-lyi,  a.    [Eng.  clouter;  -Zy.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Awkward,  clumsy  —  as  though  mended  by 
a  botcher  or  patcher  of  clothes,  &c. 

"The  single  wheel  plow  is  a  very  clouterly  sort."  — 
Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

2.  Fig.:  Clumsy,  awkward,  ill-composed,  rough. 

"Let  us  observe  Spenser  with  all  his  rusty,  obsolete 
words  ;  with  all  his  rough-hewn,  clowteriy  verses  ;  yet  take 
him  throughout,  and  we  shall  find  in  him  a  graceful  and 

poetic    majesty."  —  Phillips:    Theatrutn    Poeticum,    pref. 
(1675). 

clout  -Ifig,  *clowt-inge,  *clowt-ynge,  pr.  par., 
a.  &  *.  [CLOUT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  tho 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Lit.:  The    act   of   patching  or  mending  with 
a  clout. 

"Clowtinge  of  clothys.  Sartura.  Clowtynge  or  coblynge. 
Kebrocoacio.  Clowtynge  of  shone.  K.  Pictacto."  —  Prompt. 
Parv. 

2.  Fig.:  The  act  of  striking  or  beating;  a  clout, 
a  blow. 

*Cl6ve,  pret.  ofv.    [CLEAVE.] 
"  Gyon'sangry  blade  so  fierce  did  play 
On  th'  other's  helmet,  which  as  Titan  shone, 
That  quite  it  clove  his  plumed  crest  in  twny." 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  31. 

*c!6ve(l),s.    [Dan.  kloof;  Iccl.klofi.]   [CLOCUH.] 
A  cleft,  a  ravine,  a  gap,  a  chine. 
"  Quene  was  I  sorawile    .    .    . 

Gretter  than  Dame  Gaynour,  of  garson,  and  jjroldo— 
Of  castellis,  of  contreyes,  of  craggia,  of  r/ow'1's.'' 

SirGatean  ami  >//•  <;<il.,  i.  12. 

*"  ('lore  of  a  mill  :  That  which  peparatos  what  are 
called  tho  bridge-heads  of  the  mill.  [CLOFF.] 


b6il,     b6y;     pout,    Jdwl;     cat,     96!!,     chorus,     qhin,     benQh;     go,     gem;     tuin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  =  £, 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shiin;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhfin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  ~  bel,      del. 
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*clove  (2) ,  »cloue,  s.    [CLAW.] 

1.  A  claw. 

"  Walkis  on  fate,  his  body  wymplit  in 
Ane  felloun  bustuous  and  grete  lyoun  skyn, 
Terribil  and  ronch  with  lockerand  tatty  haris. 
The  quhite  tuakis,  the  hede,  and  clouys  t  hare  is." 

Doug. :  Virgil,  232,  3. 

2.  (PI.)  Carp.:   An  instrument   of  wood   which 
closes  like  a  vise.    It  is  used  by  carpenters  for  hold- 
ing   their  saws  firm   while   they   sharpen   them. 
Perhaps  this  may  be  from  some  other  clove. 

clove-hitch,  s. 

Naut.:  Two  half-hitehes.  The  first  half-hitch 
gives  the  rope  a  turn  round  an  object,  passes  the 
end  of  the  rope  round  its  standing  part,  and  then 
through  the  bight.  A  repetition  of  the  process  with 
the  slipping  of  the  end  of  the  rope  to  its  standing 
part  makes  the  clove-hitch. 

clove-hook,  s. 

ffaut.:  An  iron  two-part  hook,  the  jaws  over- 
lapping, used  in  bending  chain-sheets  to  the  clews 
of  sails,  &c. 

Clove  (3)  (Eng.),  clow,  Clowe  (Scotch),  s.  &  a. 
[Sp.  clavo=a  nail,  a  clove,  from  Lat.  clavus;  Fr. 
c(ou=a  nail.  So  called  from  the  resemblance  of  a 
clove  to  a  nail.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Of  implements :  A  long  spike  or  nail. 

2.  Of  plants: 

(1)  The    dried   aromatic   flower-buds    of    Cary- 
ophiflluf*  aromaticus.    [CLOVE-TREE.] 

(2)  The  clove  gillyflower.    (Scotch.) 

IT  Oil  of  Cloves :  An  essential  oil  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling with  water  the  buds  of  the  clove,  Cary- 
ophi/llus  aromaticus.  It  is  a  mixture  of  eugenic 
acid,  CioHijOj,  and  a  hydrocarbon,  CioHje  isomeric 
with  ou  of  turpentine.  [CASYOFHYLLUM.]  It  is  a 
common  remedy  for  toothache. 

B.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of,  resembling,  or  in  any 
way  pertaining  to  the  clove  or  cloves. 

Clove-bark,  «.  The  bark  of  Cinnamomum  Culila- 
wan. 

Clove  cassia,  «.  The  bark  of  Dicypellium  Cary- 
ophyllatum.  (Lindley.) 

clove-gillyflower,  *clow-gelpfer,  clove  July 
flower,  s.  [The  name  clove  is  given  it  on  account 
of  its  aromatic  smell.] 

Bot. :  Any  of  the  varieties  of  Dianthus  Caryophyl- 
lus  which  have  an  aromatic  smell,  double  flowers, 
and  uniform  coloring.  It  is  called  also  the  clove- 
pink  (q.  v.). 

clove-nutmeg,  s.  The  fruit  of  Agathophyllum 
aromaticum.  It  is  from  Madagascar.  (Lindley.) 

clove-pink,  s.  The  same  as  CLOVE-GILLIFLOWEE 
(q.v.). 

Clove-tongue,  s.  Helleborus  niger.  Skinner 
thinks  the  word  properly  cloven-tongue. 

clove-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  A  tree,  Caryophyllus  aromaticus,  belonging 
to  the  order  Myrtaceee.  It  is  an  evergreen,  fifteen 
to  thirty  feet  high,  with  elliptic  leaves  and  purplish 
corymbose  flowers.  It  furnishes  the  cloves  of  com- 
merce. [CLOVE,  3.]  It  grows  in  the  Molluccas,  in 
Amboyna,  and  in  the  Antilles. 

Clove  (4),  s.  [A.  S.  ci«/e=a  spike  of  corn,  a  clove 
of  garlic.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  of  the  laminae  of  a  head  of 
garlic. 

II.  Hortic. :  The  name  given  by  gardeners  to  new 
bulbs  developing  in  the  axils  of  the  scales  of  older 
ones,  at  the  expense  of  which  they  grow,  with  the 
effect  of  ultimately  destroying  them. 

•clov  -en  (1),  pa.par.    [CLEAVE  (1),  u.] 

"In  no  other  form,  humanly  speaking,  would  they  have 
struck  so  deep  into  tho  mind  and  heart  of  man,  or  cloven 
to  it  with  such  inseverable  tenacity." — Xilman:  Hist  of 
Jews,  3d  ed.,  pref.,  p.  xiii. 

tclov  -en  (2),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CLEAVE  (2),  v.] 

cloven-footed,  a. 

1.  Of  mammals:  Having  the  hoof  divided  in  the 
center.  This  structure  exists  in  the  Ruminantia. 

"Whatsoever  parteth  the  hoof,  and  is  clovenfootea,  and 
cheweth  the  cud,  among  the  beasts,  that  shall  ye  eat." — 
Lev.  ii.  8. 

*2.  Of  birds :  Having  the  feet  without  webs. 

"Great  variety  of  water-fowl,  both  whole  and  cloven- 
footed,  frequent  the  waters." — Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

3.  Of  Satan :  Having,  according  to  popular 
assumption,  the  feet  cloven  like  those  of  a  rumi- 
nant. 

"The  cloven-footed  fiend  is  banish'd  from  us." — Dryden. 

Cloven-hoof,  s.  Such  a  divided  hoof  as  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  ruminant  animals.  It  being  of  old 
assumed  that  Satan  has  a  cloven  hoof,  the  expres- 
sion "to  show  the  cloven  hoof  "_means  to  permit 
diabolical  intentions  to  become  visible. 
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cloven-hoofed,  a.  The  same  as  CLOVEN-FOOTED, 
in  the  senses  1  «fc  3. 

"  There  are  the  bisulcous  or  cloven-hoofed;  as  camels 
and  beavers." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

do  -ver,  "claver,  *clovere,  s.  [A.  S.  cleefer, 
clcefre ;  Dut.  klaver ;  Sw.  klOfver ;  Dan.  klover ;  O. 
H.  Ger.  ehUo;  Ger.  klee.  Probably  from  A.  S. 
cle6fan=to  cleave,  from  the  shape  of  the  leaf.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  trefoil,  especially  if  used  for  fodder.    [TEI- 

FOLIUM.] 

2.  The  name  given  to  various  plants  more  or  less 
resembling  the  common  trefoils. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Agric. :  Of  the  several  kinds  grown,  the  com- 
mon red  clover  (Trifolium  protease)  is  a  biennial, 
and  may  be  sown  with  barley,  oats,  or  other  grain 
sufficiently  advanced  in  growth  not  to  be  suffocated 
by  it.    In  the  second  year  it  gives  a  full  crop. 

The  white,  called  also  Dutch  clover,  is  a  peren- 
nial, and  is  sown  with  various  grasses  when  it  is 
intended  as  permanent  pasture  for  sheep.  French 
clover  (Trifolium  incarnatum)  is  ripened  early ;  it 
is  only  an  annual.  Rye-grass  in  small  quantity  is 
often  sown  along  with  clover.  A  crop^  or  clover,  if 
mown  and  carried  away  as  hay,  so  impoverishes 
the  land  that  it  should  not  be  repeated  for  some 
years,  but  if  it  is  eaten  off  the  land  by  sheep  fed  on 
oil-cake  it  is  generally  grown  every  four  years. 
[ROTATION  OP  CKOPS.] 

2.  Chem. :  The  addition  of  lime  and  gypsum  to 
the  soil  greatly  promotes  the  growth  of  clover. 
The  ash  of  clover  contains  24'9  potash,  3'p  soda,  12'2 
magnesia,  34'9  lime,  7'35  phosphoric  acid.  3'7  sul- 
phuric acid,  1'3  silica,  1'5  peroxide  of  iron,   ll'l 
chloride  of  sodium.    The  dried  plants  yield  10.53 
per  cent,  of  ash.  Clovers  contain  about  80  per  cent, 
of  water. 

III.  In  special  phrases : 

1.  To  live  in  clover :  To  live  luxuriously. 

"Well,  Laureat,  was  the  night  in  clover  spent?" 

Ozell. 

2.  To  go  from  clover  to  rye-grass:   To  exchange 
better  for  worse  (applied  to  second  marriages). 

IT  Alsike  Clover.  [Sw.  Alsike  kldver,  from  Alsike, 
about  ten  miles  south  of  Upsala,  in  Sweden,  where 
it  grows.]  The  commercial  name  of  Trifolium 
hybridum. 

Bird' it-foot  Clover :  Lotus  corniculatus.  [BiRD's- 
FOOT  TKEFOIL.] 

Bokhara  Clover:  Uelilotus  vulgaris.  It  was 
much  recommended  a  few  years  ago  as  a  forage 
plant. 

Broad  Clover : 

Agric.:   Trifolium pratense. 

Crimson  Clover: 

Agric. :   Trifolium  incarnatum. 

Dutch  Clover  : 

Agric. :   Trifolmm  repens,  when  cultivated. 

Perennial  Clover:  Trifolium  medium.  It  is  called 
also  Cow-grass. 

Purple  Clover:  The  same  as  Red  clover  (q.  v.). 

Red  Clover:  Trifolium  pratense . 

White  Clover:  Trifolium,  repens. 

Yellow  Clover :  (1)  Medicago  lupulina,  (2)  Trifo- 
liumprocumbens,  and  (3)  Trifolium  minus. 

IT  For  Cow-clover,  and  a  multitude  of  similar  com- 
pounds, see  the  word  prefixed  to  clover. 

If  Obvious  compounds :  Clover-blossoms,  clover- 
field,  clover-flower,  clover-hay. 

clover-grass,  s. 
Agric.:  Trifolium  pratense. 
clover-hill,  s.    A  hill  covered  with  clover. 
"  And  thick  with  white  bells  the  clover-hill  swell 
High  over  the  full-toned  sea    .    .    ." 

Tennyson:  The  Sea-fairies. 

clover-huller,  s. 

Agric.  Much.:  A  machine  for  liberating  clover- 
seed  from  the  hulls, 
clover-seed,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  The  seed  of  clover. 

B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  subjoined  compound.) 

Clover-seed  harvester: 

Agric.:  A  machine,  called  a  header,  for  harvest- 
ing clover-seed.  It  has  a  row  of  fingers  between 
which  the  stalks  of  the  clover  pass,  while  the  heads 
remaining  above  are  torn  off  and  scooped  into  the 
box  of  the  machine. 

clover-sick,  n.  An  epithet  applied  to  land  in 
poor  condition  from  over-cropping  with  clover. 

clover-thrasher,  s. 

Agric.  Mach. :  A  machine  in  which  clover,  hay,  or 
the  after-math  which  is  cut  for  the  seed  alone,  is 
thrashed,  and  the  seed  hulled  and  cleaned. 

clover-weevil,  s. 

Entom.:  A  kind  of  weevil  feeding  on  the  seeds  of 
clover,  &c. 


clownish 

do -vered,  a.  [Eng.  clover;  -ed.']  Coveredwith 
or  full  of  clover. 

"  Flocks  thick  nibbling  thro'  the  clover  d  rale." 

Thomson:  Season-;  Slimmer. 

clSveg,  «.  pi.    [CLOVE  (3) .] 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  the  singular. 

2.  A  kind  of  liqueur  strongly  flavored  with  cloves. 

clove -w5rt,  s.  [Eng.  clove  (3),  and  suff.  wort 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  Sing. :  Two  plants,  viz.,  (1)  Geum  urbanum,  (2) 
Ranunculus  acris. 

2.  PI. :  One  of  the  English  names  given  by  Lind- 
ley  to  the  family   Caryophyllaceo?,   of  which  the 
Ciove-gilly  flower  is  by  some  reckoned  the  type.  The 
other  name  is  SILENADS  (q.  v.). 

clov-6-rub  -rln,  s.  [From  Eng.,  &c.,  clove,  and 
Lat.  ruber,  adj.  (genit.  ru6ri)=red.l 

Chem. :  A  resinous  body  produced  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  oil  of  cloves. 

*ClOWg,  s.  [Eng.  clog.]  A  small  bar  of  wood, 
fixed  to  the  door-post,  in  the  middle,  by  a  screw- 
nail,  round  which  it  moves,  so  that  either  end  of  it 
may  be  turned  round  over  the  edge  of  the  door  t» 
keep  it  close ;  a  door  button. 

Cltfwn,  s.  [Icel.  klunni=&  clumsy  .boorish  fellow  ; 
North  Friesic  kl6nne=a  clown ;  Sw.  dialect  klunn= 
a  log;  kluns=(l)  a  hard  knob,  (2)  a  clumsy  fellow  j 
Dan.  klunt=a  log,  a  blockhead.  Probably  con- 
nected with  clump  (q.  v.).  (Skeat.)] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  rustic,  a  countryman  (without  any  idea  of 
contempt  or  depreciation). 

"The  Somersetshire  clowns,  with  their  scythes  and  the 
butt-ends  of  their  muskets,  faced  the  royal  horse  like  old 
soldiers." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  A  clumsy,  awkward  lout. 

"  The  clowns,  a  boist'rous,  rude,  ungovern'd  crew, 
With  furious  haste  to  the  loud  summons  flew." 

Dryden:  Virgil:  jEneid  vii.  724. 

II.  Fig. :  A  coarse,  rough,  ill-bred  person. 

"  A  country  squire,  represented  with  no  other  vice  but 
that  of  being  a  clown,  and  having  the  provincial  accent." 
— Swift. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Theal. :  A  buffoon  or  fool  in  a  play ;  a  mimic,  a 
jester.    The  clown  in  our  pantomimes,  circuses  and 
"  Humpty-Dumpty  shows,"  is  the  direct  successor 
of  the  licensed  jester  or  mimic  of  the  middle  ages. 

2.  Bot. :  Butterwort  (q.  v.) ,  a  herb.    (Scotch.) 
clown's  all-heal,  s.    [The  name  was  bestowed! 

upon  the  plant  by  Gerard,  on  account  of  "  a  clown- 
ish answer  "  which  he  received  from  "  a  very  poore 
man,"  who  had  cut  his  leg  to  the  bone,  and  healed 
it  with  this  plant.  Gerard  offered  "  to  heale  the 
same  for  charitie,  which  he  refused,  saying  that  I 
could  not  heale  it  so  well  as  himself e.  —  Gerard. - 
Herball.,t&2;  Britten  &  Holland.]  Amenthaceous 
plant,  Stachys  palustris.  It  is  sometimes  called 
also  Woundwort. 

Clown's  lungwort,  s.  (1)  Verbascum  Thapsus, 
(2)  Lathrcea  squamaria. 

clown's  mustard,  s.    Iberis  amara. 

Clown's  treacle,  s.    Garlic  (Alliumsativum). 

•cltfwn,  v.  i.  [CLOWN,  s.]  To  act  the  part  of  a 
clown,  or  buffoon. 

"  Beshrew  me,  he  clowns  it  properly  indeed." — Ben  Jon- 
son:  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor. 

*clown'-age  (ageaslfe),  s.  [Eng. clown; -age.  J 
The  behavior  or  actions  of  a  clown. 

*'  And  he  to  serve  me  thus  !  ingratitude, 
Beyond  the  coarseness  yet  of  any  clownage 
Shewn  to  a  lady  !" 

B.  Jonson:  Tale  of  <•  Titb. 

*cl<5wn'-e"r-y',  s.    [Eng.  clown;  -ery.~\ 

1.  The  state  or  position  of  a  clown ;  poverty. 
"'Twere  as  good  I  were  reduced  to  clownery." — Ford: 

Perkin  Warbeck,  I.  ii. 

2.  The  behavior  of  a  clown ;  roughness,  awkward- 
ness, coarseness. 

"  That's  a  court  indeed, 

Not  mii'd  with  clowneries  us'd  in  common  houses." 
ClKtitmnii:  llusxy  D'Ambois. 

*Cl<5wn  -I-fy,  *Cl6"wn  -I-f  le,  r.  t.  [  Ens.  rlim-n  . 
Lat./acio  (pass.  fio)  =  to  make.]  To  make  dull  or 
clownish. 

"I  wish  you  would  not  so  clownifle  your  wit." — Breton; 
Courtier  and  Countryman,  p.  7.  (Davies.) 

tCllSwn  -Ish,  a.    [Eng.  clown;  -i'sh.] 
I.  Lit.:  Pertaining  to,  or  inhabited  by,  rustics; 
rural,  rustic. 

"  I  come  not  to  eat  with  ye,  and  to  surfeit 
In  these  poor  clmrnish  pleasures." 

Beaum.  tt-  Fletch.:  The  Prophetess. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot. 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w8rk,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


clownishly 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Coarse,  awkward,  rough. 

"  But  with  his  clownish  hands  their  tender  wings 
He  brusheth  oft."  Spenser i  F.  Q.,  1.1.  23. 

2.  Clumsy,  ungainly,  awkward  in  manners;   un- 
couth ;  ill-bred,  rough,  uneducated. 

"  Those  clownish  squires  who  with  difficulty  managed  to 
spell  out  Dyer's  Letter  over  their  ale."— Macaulay.-  Hist. 
Eng,,  ch.  xxiv. 

fcl<5wn  -Ish-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  clownish;  -ly.~]  In  a 
clownish  manner  roughly,  coarsely,  awkwardly. 

tcldwn  -Ish-ness,  *.  [Eng.  clownish;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  clownish;  roughness,  coarseness, 
ill-breeding. 

*clo"wn  -1st,  3.  [Eng.  cloivn;  -ist.]  An  actor  of 
clowns'  parts. 

"...  humorists,  clownists,  satirists." — Middleton; 
Mayor  of  Quinborough,  v.  1. 

Cl6"y,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  cloyer=to  cloy,  to  choke  up ;  a 
by-form  of  cZo«er=to  nail  up,  to  fasten ;  O.  Fr.  cto, 
clou=a  nail ;  Lat.  clavus.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

*1.  To  stop  a  vent  or  hole  by  nailing  up,  or  by 
inserting  a  nail  or  plug ;  to  spike  a  gun. 

"If  the  dependants  thought  the  castle  was  to  be  aban- 
doned they  should  poison  the  water,  and  cloy  the  great 
ordnance,  that  it  might  not  afterward  stand  the  Turks 
in  stead."— Knollesi  801.  D.  (Latham.) 

*2.  To  pierce  or  wound  with  any  sharp  weapon. 
*' With  his  cruell  tuske  him  deadly  cloyd." 

Spenser;  F.  Q.,  III.  vi.  48. 

3.  To  fill  or  choke  up. 

"The  Duke's  purpose  was  to  have  cloyed  the  harbor 
by  sinking  ships."— Speed. 

4.  To  surfeit,  to  fill  to  loathing,  to  glut. 

"  Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite, 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast?" 

Shakesp.:  King  Richard  //.,  i.  3. 

II.  Fig. :  To  surfeit  the  mind  or  desire. 

"  He  sometimes  cloys  his  readers  instead  of  satisfying 
them." — Dryden. 

*B.  Farriery:    To   prick    a    horse    in    shoeing. 

[ACCLOY.  1 

TT  For  the  difference  between  cloy  and  to  satisfy, 
see  SATISFY. 

cltfyed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CLOY,  v.] 

*cl<Jy -er,  s.  [Eng.  cloy;  -er.]  A  sharper;  one 
•who  intruded  on  the  profits  of  younger  sharpers  by 
claiming  a  share. 

"Thenthere'sac/oyerorsnapthatdogsanynew  brother 
in  that  trade  and  snaps— will  nave  half  in  any  booty." — 
Roaring  Girl,  vi.  113.  (Nares.) 

clo"y  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CLOY,  v.] 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  c&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  surfeiting  or  filling  to  loathing. 

*2.  The  act  of  pricking  a  horse  in  shoeing. 
"He  never  shod  horse  but  he  cloyed  him." — Bacon. 

*II.  Fig.:  Cheating,  sharping. 

"By  pudding,  cloying,  milling,  filching,  nabbing,  Ac." 
—Poor  Robin,  1739. 

*cloy -less,  a.  [Eng.  cloy;  -less.']  Incapable  of 
cloying  the  appetite. 

"  Epicurean  cooks 
Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite." 

Shakesp.,-  Ant.  and  Cleopatra,  ii.  1. 

*cldy -ment,  s.  [Eng.  cloy:  -ment.)  The  act  of 
surfeiting  or  glutting ;  the  state  of  being  surfeited ; 
satiety. 

"  That  suffers  surfeit,  cloyment,  and  revolt." 

Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Sight,  ii.  4. 

*Cl6^ne,  v.     [Etym.  unknown.]   To  rob,  to  pilfer. 
*Cloyn -er,  s.    [Eng.  cloyn(e);   -er.]    A  thief,  a 
cheat,  a  sharper. 
*Cloyn  -Ins,  s.    [CLOYNE,  r.]    Cheating. 

"Such  texts  as  agree  not  with  the  cloynings  of  your 
conjurors."—  Bale:  Select  Works,  p.  170.  (Davies.) 

*cloy  -some,  a.  [Eng.  cloy;  suff.  -some  (q.  v.).] 
Cloying,  surfeiting. 

club,  *clobb,*clobbe,  *clubbe,  s.    [Icel.  Mubba, 
klumba ;  Sw.klubba;  Dan.  klub—&  club;  klump  =  a, 
clump,  a  lump.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  heavy  staff  or  stick,  now  generally  of  wood, 
thicker  at  one  end  than  the  other,  and  fitted  to  be 
carried  in  the  hand  and  used  as  a  weapon  of 
defense  if  need  be. 

"  But  make  yon  ready  your  stiff  bnts  and  clnbs. 
Rome  and  her  rats  are  at  the  point  of  battle." 

Shakespeare. 
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2.  Ono  of  the  four  suits  at  cards,  representing  a 
trefoil  or  clover-leaf. 

Tf  The  name  is  a  translation  of  the  Span.  bastos~ 
cudgels  or  clubs,  which  is  the  Spanish  name  for  the 
suit.  The  figure  by  which  the  clubs  are  denoted  on 
a  card  is  a  trefoil:  the  Fr.  name  being  trejte=(l) 
trefoil,  (2)  a  club  (at  cards).  Of.  Dan.  klover=(l) 
clover,  (2)  a  club  (atcards) ;  I)ut.  klaver=(l)  clover, 
trefoil,  (2)  a  club  (at  cards).  (Skeat.) 

3.  A  round,  solid  mass ;  a  knot,  used  of  a  fashion 
of  dressing  the  hair. 

4.  An  association  or  number  of  persons  combined 
for  the  promotion  of  some  common  object,  whether 
political,  social  or  otherwise.    The  use  of  the  word 
in  this  sense  probably  comes  from  the  preceding 
one,  as    meaning  a  knot    or  gathering    of  men. 
Another  definition,  interesting  at  all  events,  is  sug- 
gested by  Carlyle  in  the  extract  given  below. 

IT  The  earliest  London  club  of  any  celebrity  was 
established  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century, 
at  the  Mermaid  Tavern,  Friday  street.  Among  its 
members  were  Shakespeare,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Beaumont,  Fletcher,  and  Selden.  Ben  Jonson  fig- 
ured at  another  club,  which  met  at  the  Devil 
Tavern,  near  Temple  Bar.  Of  other  clubs,  the  lit- 
erary one,  established  in  the  year  1764,  had  among 
its  members  Johnson,  Boswell,  Burke  and  Gold- 
smith. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  18th  century j  the  French 
political  clubs  gained  world-wide  notoriety  from  the 
active  part  which  they  took,  in  the  first  French 
revolution.  The  most  celebrated  was  the  Jacobin 
Club,  founded  at  Versailles  in  1789,  and  called  orig- 
inally the  Breton  Club.  This  and  other  polrtical 
French  clubs  were  abolished  on  September  4, 1797. 
They  were  revived  in  1848,  but  were  suppressed 
again  in  1849  and  1850. 

"Bodies  of  Men  uniting  themselves  by  a  Sacred  Vow, 
'  Gelubde; ' — which  word  and  thing  have  passed  over  to  us 
in  a  singularly  dwindled  condition:  'Club*  we  now  call 
it;  and  the  vow,  if  sacred,  does  not  aim  very  high." — Car- 
lyle; Fred.  Great,  bk.  ii.,  uh.  6. 

5.  An  association  or  society  of  a  number  of  per- 
sons for  the  purpose  of  providing  such  of  its  mem- 
bers as  may  require  it  with  a  temporary  residence 
or  resort  in  a  house  maintained  and  reserved  for  the 
sole  use  of  such  members. 

6.  The  house    in  which  such  an  association  or 
society  of  persons  meet.    [CLUB-HOUSE.] 

f7.  The  scot,  subscription,  or  share  of  expense 
paid  or  payable  by  each  member  of  such  an  associ- 
ation or  society. 

"  A  fuddling  couple  sold  ale;  their  humor  was  to  drink 
drunk,  upon  their  own  liquor;  they  laid  down  their  club, 
and  this  they  called  forcing  a  trade."—  V Estrange. 

8.  An  association  or  society  of  baseball  players. 
*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  combination,  a  union. 

"  He's  bound  to  vouch  them  for  his  own, 
Tho'  got  b'  implicit  generation, 
And  general  club  of  all  the  nation." 

Hudibras. 

2.  A  clown,  a  rustic. 

"Homely  and  playn  Clubbes  of  the  countree." — Udall: 
Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  289. 

IF  Shepherd's  Club : 

Sot. :  Verbascum  Thapsus. 

club-compasses,  s.  pi.  A  pair  of  compasses 
with  a  bullet  or  cone,  or  one  leg  to  set  in  a 
hole. 

club-fist,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  A  large,  heavy  fist. 

*2.  Fig. :  A  coarse,  rough,  brutal  fellow. 

club-fisted,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  a  large,  heavy  fist. 

2.  Fig. :  Rough,  awkward, 
club-foot,  s. 

1.  A  short,  deformed  foot;  some  form  of  Talipes. 
If  In  1831    Dr.  Stromeyor  cured  a  gentleman  of 

this  defect  by  dividing  the  tendonsof  the  contracted 
muscles  with  a  very  thin  knife. 

"There  are  three  principal  forms  of  distortion  to  which 
the  foot  is  congenitally  subject:  1.  When  the  foot  is 
turned  inwards.  ...  2.  When  it  is  turned  outwards. 
.  .  .  3.  When  the  patient  can  only  put  the  toes  on  the 
ground.  Almost  all  the  varieties  of  club-font  may  be  re- 
ferred to  one  of  these  species." — A.  T.  S.  Dodd;  Abnormal 
Conditions  of  the  Foot,  in  Toad's  Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology. 

2.  A  person  so  deformed. 
Club-footed,  a.    Having  a  club-foot. 
club-grass,  s, 

1,  A  general  name  for  the  genus  Scirpus. 

2.  A  genus  of  grasses,  Corynephorus,  closely  akin 
to,  if  indeed  it  be  distinct  from,  Aira. 

club-haul,  f.  t. 

Naut.:  To  tack  a  ship  by  letting  go  the  lee- 
anchor  as  soon  as  the  wind  is  out  of  the  sails,  which 
brings  her  head  to  wind,  and  as  soon  as  she  pays  off, 


club 

the  cable  is  cut  and  the  sails  trimmed :  this  is  never 
had  recourse  to  but  in  perilous  situations,  and  when 
it  is  expected  that  the  ship  would  otherwise  miss 
stays. 

club-headed,  a.  Having  a  thick  club-shaped 
head. 

"  Small  clubheaded  antenna?." — Derham. 

club-house,  s.  The  house  provided  by  a  clubfor- 
the  accommodation  of  its  members,  in  which  they 
can  meet,  dine,  and  lodge  temporarily. 

Club-law,  s. 

1.  The  rule  of  force,  the  law  of  arms ;  government 
by  force. 

2.  The  rules  and  regulations  by  which  a  club  is- 
regulated. 

3.  A  term  in  use  in  certain  card-games, 
club-man,  clubman,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  wields  a  club. 

"  Alcides,  surnam'd  Hercules, 
The  only  clubman  of  his  time." 

Trag.  of  Soliman  and  Perseda. 

2.  A  member  of  a  club. 

II.  Eng,  Polit.  Hist,  (pi,  clubmen} :  Various  asso- 
ciations of  persons  in  the  South  and  West  of  Eng- 


land who  professed  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  the 

,nd    parliamentary  fore 
war  of  1642-1649.    Though  nominally  neutral  they 


royal  and    parliamentary 
war  ol  1642-1649.    Th 
inclined  to  the  king. 


forces    during  the  civil 


Club-moss. 
1.  Spores.    2.  Bract  with  Capsules. 


club-moss,  clubmoss,  s.  [So  called  because 
it  is  mossy-looking.  It  is  not,  however,  a  genuine^ 
moss.] 

1.  Sing.:   The 
ordinary     Eng- 
lish   name    for 
genus  Lyco- 
podium  (q.  v.), 
and    especially 
for   Lyco.p o- 
dium  clavatum. 
Lycopodium 
is    sometim es 
called L "  also 
Snake-moss. 

2.  PL     (club- 
mosses)  :    The 
name  given  by 
Lindley  to    the 
order     Lycopo- 
diaceae    (q.  v.). 

club-  room, 
s.  A  room  or 
apart  m  en  t  in 
wnich  a  club  or 
society  meets. 

*' These  ladies  resolved  to  give  the  pictures  of  their- 
deceased  husbands  to  theclubroom."— Addison;  Spectator.,, 
No.  661. 

club-rush,  s. 

1.  Tupha  latifolia. 

2.  The  ordinary  English  name  for  the  genus  Scir- 
pus (q.  v.),  and  specially  for  Scirpus  lacustris. 

club-shaped,  a. 

Bot,:  Gradually  thickening  upward  from  a  very 
taper  base ;  clavate,  claviform. 

Clubshaped  (clavatus  or  claviformis),  thickening  gradu- 
ally upward  from  a  very  taper  base,  as  the  appendages  of 
the  flower  of  Bchwenkia,  or  the  style  of  Campanula  and 
Michauzia." — Lindley:  Introduction  to  Botany,  bk.  iii., 
Terms. 

Club-weed,  Clubbe-weed,  s.    Centaurea  nigra* 

club,  v.  t.  &  i.    [CLUB,  s.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Transitive: 

fl.  To  beat  with  a  club  or  staff. 

"  The  rumor  soon  got  abroad  that  the  Bishop  had  been 
clubbed  to  death  in  his  own  shrubbery." — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

f2.  To  gather  together  into  a  clump. 

"Plants  like  the  thistle,  with  inconspicuous  flowerets, 
club  them  up  together  into  a  splendid  cone  of  color  in 
order  to  allure  the  passing  insect." — London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

3.  To  make  into  or  use  as  a  club;  as,  to  club  a 
musket=to  seize  it  by  the  muzzle  so  as  to  make  use 
of  it  for  offense  as  a  club. 

*4.  To  contribute  or  put  together  for  a  common 
object ;  to  combine. 

"  Wns  there  a  Chief  but  melted  at  the  Sight? 
A  common  Soldier,  but  who  clubb'd  his  Mite?" 

Pope;  Miscellanies;  A  Prologue,  6-8. 

II.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  join  or  combine  with  others  for  the  promo- 
tion of  some  common  object;  to  form  a  club  or 
association. 

"Clubbing  together  in  committees  and  councils." — 
De  Foe:  Mem.  of  Cavalier. 


t>611,     b6y;     po"ut,    jo~wl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     ghin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deU 
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"2.  To  contribute  or  pay  an  equal  or  proportionate 
-share  of  a  common  charge,  reckoning,  or  expense. 
"  The  owl,  the  raven,  and  the  bat, 

Clubb'd  for  a  feather  to  his  hat."        Swift. 
*3.  To  be  joined  or  combined  generally  for  any 
common  end. 

"  Let  sugar,  wine,  and  cream  together  club, 
To  make  that  gentle  viand,  syllabub."      King. 

B.  Technically; 

1.  Naut.:  To  drift  down  a  current  with  the  anchor 
out. 

1.  Milit,:  To  cause  a  number  of  men  to  fall  into 
confusion  by  giving1  a  wrong  order,  either  from 
-carelessness  or  inexperience. 

"To  bring  a  line  of  half  a  hundred  through  a  thorn 
jungle  without  clubbing  them  hopelessly."—  Trevelyan; 
The  Competition  Wallah,  lett.  c. 

tclub-ba-bll  -I  ty",  s.  [Eng.  clubbable;  •ity.'} 
The  quality  of  being  clubbable. 

"At  that  stage  of  clabbahility  the  Parisian  has  not,  it 
may  be  presumed,  yet  arrived."  —  London  Dnily  Telegraph. 

Club  -ba-ble,  a.  [Eng.  club;  -able.]  Having 
such  qualities  as  are  calculated  to  fit  any  person 
to  become  a  member  of  a  club. 

"To  be  s  clubbable  man  is  not,  as  we  were  saying  the 
-other  day,  necessarily  to  be  possessed  of  all  the  social 
•virtues."  —  London  Daily  Xt  »•.-<. 

clubbed,  *clobbed,  *clubbyd,  pa,  par.  or  a. 
'£CLUB,  v.] 
I.  Literally: 

*1.  Made  or  formed  of  the  shape  of  a  club;  club- 
like,  used  as  a  club. 

"When  I  bete  my  knaves, 
She  bringeth  me  the  grete  dabbed  staves." 

Chaucer.-  C.  T.t  18,904. 
f2.  Handled  or  used  as  a  club. 

"With  clubbed  musquet  and  push  of  pike."  —  De  Foe; 
Jtfem.  of  Cavalier,  p.  129. 

3.  Clenched,  as  the  fist. 

*II.  Fig.:  Rough,  coarse,  wild. 

"Clubbyd  or  boistows.    Rudis.''—  Prompt^  Parr. 
*Club  -ber,  s.    [Eng.  club;  -er.] 
1.  A  frequenter  of  clubs;  a  member  of  a  club, 


iparty,  or  association. 
2.  One 


. 

ne  of  a  number  meeting  or  joining  in  a  party  ; 
•in  associate. 

club  -blng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  8,    [CLUB,  t?.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  tfr  particip    adj.:     (See  the 
-verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  combining  or  forming 
••clubs  for  some  common  object. 

2.  The  act  of  contributing  an  equal  or  proportion- 
Ate  share  toward  a  common  charge,  reckoning,  or 
•expense. 

*3.  A  joining  or  putting  together  for  any  purpose. 

"  No  such  dabbing  of  brains  could  be  reasonably  sus- 
•jwcted."  —  Tolatid;  Life  of  Harrington,  p.  16. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  A  disease  in  plants  of  the  Brassica  tribe, 
In  which  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  becomes  swollen 
^nd  misshapen,  owing  to  the  attacks  of  larvee. 

2.  Naut.:  The  state  of  drifting  down  a  current 
-with  an  anchor  out. 

*club   blsh,  a.    [Eng.  club;  -ish.] 

1.  Lit.:  Club-like;  shaped  or  formed  like  a  club. 

2.  Fig.:  Rough,  boorish,  clownish. 

"The  highest  trees  be  soonest  blowen  downe: 
Ten  kings  do  die  before  one  dubbish.  clowne." 
Mir.  for  May.,  p.  231. 

*Club  -blsh-ltf  ,  adv.  [Eng.  dubbish;  -ly.] 
Houghly,  coarsely,  churlishly. 

*club'-blst,  s.    [Eng.  club;  -is/.]    A  clubber. 

"The  difference  between  the  clubbistn  and  the  old 
^adherents  to  the  monarchy  of  this  country  is  hardly 
-worth  a  scuffle."—  Burke:  On  a  Regicide  Peace. 

"  The  rising  man  of  business  and  conventional  dubbist  ." 
—  Athenaeum,  Feb.  11,  1882. 

club'-bock,  s.  [Eng.  club,  and  dimin.  suff.  -ocfc.] 
The  Spotted  Blenny,  a  fish;  Blennius  gunnellus, 
Linn. 

"Spotted  blenny,  or  dubbock,  Gadus  Gunnellus."  —  Glas- 
gow, Statist.  Ace.,  V.  537. 

tclub'-by",  a.   [Eng.  club;  -y.~\  Frequenting  clubs. 

"Thus  it  is  that,  in  the  present  generation,  has  been 
•created  a  type  peculiar  thereunto  —  the  club-man.  He  is 
«11  of  the  club,  dubby.  He  is  full  of  club-matters,  club 
gossip.  He  dabbles  in  club  intrigues,  belongs  to  certain 
••Sub  cliques,  and  takes  part  in  club  quarrels."  —  Sala: 
Twice  Hound  the  Clock,  p.  226. 

*club  -Ster,  s.  [Eng.  club;  -ster.]  A  frequenter 
of  clubs,  a  boon  companion. 

"He  was  no  dubster  listed  among  good  fellows."— 
Jfurtki  Life  of  Lord  Guilford,  i.  145.  (Davfes.) 
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*clucche,  v.  &  s.    [CLUTCH.] 

"  To  clucche  or  to  claw." 

Langland;  P.  Plowman,  11,743. 

cluck,  v.  i.  &  t.    [CLOCK.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  utter  the  cry  of  a  hen  to  her  chickens. 
"Ducklings,  though  hatched  by  a  hen,  if  she  brings 

them  to  a  river,  in  they  go,  though  the  hen.  ducks  and 
calls  to  keep  them  out." — Kay:  Wisdom  of  God  Manifested 
in  the  Works  of  the  Creation. 

2.  To  utter  a  sharp  clicking  sound  by  the  sudden 
withdrawal  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  from  a  portion 
of  the  mouth  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  as  is  done 
when  urging  a  horse  forward. 

B.  Trans.:  To  call  as  a  hen  does  her  chickens. 

"Thou  hast  never  in  thy  life 
Shew'd  thy  dear  mother  any  courtesy; 
When  she,  (poor  hen!)  fond  of  no  second  brood, 
Has  cluck'd  thee  to  the  wars,    .    .     ." 

Shakesp.  •  Coriolanus,  v.  8. 

cluck  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [CLUCK,  r.  CLOCK- 
ING.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  c&  particip.  ad/..  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.;  The  act  of  clocking  or  calling,  as  a 
hen  her  chickens. 

ClUCking-hen,  s.    A  clocking-hen. 
*cliid,  s.    [CLOUD.} 

"Throw  al  the  cluddis  and  the  skies  broun." 

Douglas:   Virgil,  274,  2. 

*clude,  *cloud,  s.  [A.  S.  clud-a.  rock,  a  hill.] 
A  cliff,  a  rock,  a  precipice. 

"AVes  tha  dude  swidhe  neh."—  Layamon,  i.  81. 
*Clud    y\  *ClUd-lgh,  a.    [Mid.  Eng.  cJud(e) ; -y.] 
Rocky,  hilly. 

"  I  clttdigh  lanndess  munntess." — Ormulum,  2,734. 

Clue,  s.    [CLEW.] 

"'The  size  of  the  cranium  affords  a  good  due  to  deter* 
mine  the  absolute  size  of  the  brain." — Todd  &  Bowman: 
Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  13S. 

"  Speak,  is't  so? 
If  it  be  not,  you  have  wound  a  goodly  due." 

Shakesp..-  All's  Well,  i.  3. 

clue-garnet,  s.    [CLEW-GARNET.] 
clue-line,  s.    [CLEW-LINE.] 
Clue,  r.  t.    [CLEW,  r.] 

TT  In  full  clue :  At  full  extent,  fully  spread. 
"Spreading  their   disabled  sailes  in   the  full  clue." — 
Nashe;  Lenten  Stuffe. 

clue'-less,  a.  [Eng.  clue;  -Jess.]  Without  a  clue 
or  guide. 

*Clum,  *Clumme,   interj.      [An    onomatopoetic 
word     Cf.  MUM.]    Hist,  silence,  hush. 
"  Now,  pater  noster,  clum,  quod  Nicholay, 
And  clum  quod  Jon,  and  cluni  quod  Alisoun." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3,638. 

*clum,  *clumb,  pret.  of  v.    [CLIMB.] 

"  High,  high  had  Phoebus  clum  the  lift, 
And  reach'd  his  northern  tour." 

A.  Scott.-  Poems,  p.  64. 

*Clum,  r.  /.    [CLUMP.]    To  handle  roughly. 

cliim  -ber,  s.  [From  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
estate  at  Clumber,  England,  where  they  were  bred.] 
A  kind  of  spaniel  of  a  red  and  white  color,  and 
having  a  large  broad  head. 

clump,  s.  [Dut.  klomp=a  lump,  a  clog;  Dan. 
fcZump=a  clump,'  a  lump;  Icel.  klumba,  klubba=& 
club;  Ger.  klump  —  a  lump,  a  clod.  A  doublet  of 
club.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  shapeless  mass  of  wood  or  other  matter. 
"Exactly  like  a  small  dump  of  beef.*' — .Vrs.   Carter; 

Letters,  Hi.  21. 

2.  A  group  or  cluster  of  trees. 

"...  literally  I  could  not  see  a  single  Scotch  fir 
except  the  old  planted  clumps." — -Ibid.,  Origin  of  Species 
(ed.  1859),  ch.iii.,  p.  72. 

II.  fig. :  A  lazy  lout. 

B.  Mining:  The  compressed  clay  of  coal  strata, 
clump-block,  s. 

Naut. :  A  block  made  thicker  than  an  ordinary' 
one. 

Clump-boot,  s.  A  heavy  boot  for  rough  wear,  as 
by  navvies,  sportsmen,  dec. 

Clump-sole,  s.    A  thick  double  sole. 

Clump  (1),  v.  i.  [CLAMP.]  To  tramp,  to  walk 
about  heavily. 

Clump  (2),  r.  /.  [CLUMP,  s.]  To  put  a  clump- 
sole,  or  double  sole,  on  a  shoe  or  boot ;  usually  in 
pa.  par.  clumped. 


chinch 

clump -§r,  r.  t.    [CLUMP,  s.]    To  form  or  gather 
into  lumps  or  clumps ;  to  collect,  to  clod.     (More.) 
"  Vapors  which  now  themselves  consort 
In  several  parts,  and  closely  do  conspire 
dumper* d  in  balls  of  clouds." 

More:  Song  of  the  Soul;  Infin.  of  Worlds. 

*clump  -Sr,  s.  [CLUMP,  s.]  A  large  lump  or 
piece;  cfogs. 

clumps,  s.  [CLUMP,  s.]  A  thick-headed  fellow, 
a  blockhead,  a  numskull.  (Grose.) 

"Clump  -jf,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  clump;  -y.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.:  In  clumps. 

"  .  .  .  among  the  dumpy  bays." — Leigh  Hunt:  Foliage, 
p.  6.  (Davies.) 

2.  Fig.:  Heavy,  lumpy,  clumsy. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  awkward  numskull. 

*cliim§,  *clum§e,  a.  [Icel.  klumsa.]  Clumsy, 
dull,  stupid. 

"How  clums  and  cold  the  vulgar  wight  would  be." 

//.  More.-  Cupid's  Conflict,  st.  61.     (Davies.) 

*clumsed,  *clumsid.  clomsed,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[CLUMSEN-]  Benumbed,  numbed. 

*clum  -§en,  *clomsen,  r.  i.  [Icel.  klunwt.  Uumsi 
=to  become  rigid.]  [CLUMSY.]  To  be  benumbed, 

"Whan  thow  clomsest  for  cold." 

Lanfjland:  P.  Plowman,  9,010. 

Clum  -|I-ly",  adv.  [lE,ng.  clumsy ;  -ly.~\  In  a  clumsy 
manner ;  awkwardly,  roughly. 

"He  dared  not  deceive  them  grossly,  clumsily,  openly, 
,  impudently  .  .  ."—Lord  Brougham:  Historical  Sketches; 
Mr.  Wilkts. 

cliim  -§I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  clumsy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  clumsy;  awkwardness,  roughness, 
ungainliness. 

"  My  letters  are  generally  charged  as  double  at  the  post- 
office,  from  their  inveterate  clumsiness  of  folduro."— 
Lamb:  Letter  to  Barton. 

*clums -Ing,  *clome-syng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &.  s. 
[CLUMSEN.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  benumbing;  the  state  of 
being  benumbed. 

"To  flytte  and  folde,  to  kepe  hire  from  dotnesyng." 
E.  Eng.  Poems,  p.  123. 

Cliim  '-$f,  a.  [A  corruption  of  Mid.  Eng.  clumsed 
=  bonumbed.]  [CLUM8EN,  CLUMSED.] 

I.  Lit. :  Stiff  or  benumbed  with  cold. 

"...  Returned  into  the  camp  so  clumsy  find  frozen 
[et  ita  torpentes  gelu]  as  scarcely  they  felt  the  joy  of  their 
victory." — Holland:  Livy,  p.  425. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Of   persons :    Awkward,    ungainly,    unhandy ; 
without  dexterity  or  grace. 

"Now  all  unwelcome  at  his  gates 
The  clumsy  swains  alight." 

Coirper.-  The  Yearly  Distress. 

2.  Of  things: 

(1)  Of  material  things:  Shapeless,  awkward,  ill- 
made. 

"These  spirits,  indeed,  seemed  clumsy  creations,  com- 
pared with  those  with  which  my  own  researches  had  made 
me  familiar."—  Tyndall;  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  xiv.,  130. 

(2)  Of  immaterial  things,  as  language,  style,  c&c.: 
Ill -construe  ted,  without  art  or  finish,  rough,  rude. 

"  Their  sovereign  nostrum  is  a  clumsy  joke 
On  pangs  enforced  with  God's  severest  stroke." 

Cvtcper:  Retirement,  813. 

V  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  aukward 
and  clumsy :  "These  epithets  denote  what  is  con- 
trary to  rule  and  order  in  form  or  manner.  Awk- 
ward respects  outward  deportment,  clumsy  the 
shape  or  make  of  the  object;  a  person  has  an 
aiokivard  gait,  is  clumsy  in  his  whole  person.  Awk- 
wardness is  the  consequence  of  bad  education; 
clumsiness  is  mostly  a  natural  defect.  .  .  .  They 
may  be  both  employed  figuratively  in  the  same 
sense  and  sometimes  in  relation  to  the  same 
objects ;  when  speakinc  of  awkward  contrivances 
or  clumsy  contrivances,  tho  latter  expresses  the 
idea  more  strongly  than  the  former."  (Crabb;  Eng. 
Synon.) 

*clunch,  r.  t.    [CLENCH,  CLINCH.] 

"His  fist  is  cluncht  with  the  habit  of  disputing."— 
Earle;  Microcosmographie. 

clunpu,  s.  &  a.    [From  the  verb  clench  or  clinch 
(q.v.).J 
A.  As  substantive; 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  awkward  lout. 

II.  Mining  and  Building: 

1.  The  lower  and  harder  beds  of  chalk  belonging 
to    the   upper   cretaceous    formation.      They   are 
occasionally  used   for    building    purposes  in  the 
inside  of  cathedrals  or  in  other  places  where  they 
are  not  exposed  to  rough  usage. 

2.  A  colloquial  name  usod  by  colliers  for  a  bed  of 
fire-clay  occurring  under  a  coal  seam. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     Amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w€,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     wfco,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kv. 
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B.  -4s  adjective: 

1.  Consisting  of  or  derived  from  chinch  [A]. 

2.  Stumpy,  thickset. 

"  She  is  fat  and  clunch  and  heavy." — Mad.  D'Arblay; 
Diartj,iii.  397.  (Davies.) 

*Cluncll-fist,  s,    A.  miserly,  niggardly  person. 

clunch-lime,  s.  A  kind  of  lime  in  repute  for 
•water-works. 

Clung,  pref.  &pa.  par.  of  v.    [CLIXG.] 

A.  Aspret. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  pa.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  Wasted  away, 
shriveled,  shrunk,  emaciated. 

"clung,  v.  t.  &  i.    [CLING.] 

A.  Trans. :  To   join    together,  to  unite,  to  stick 
together. 

"...  thronged  together,  as  if  they  had  been  dunged 
.  .  ," — Holland:  Translation  of  Ammianiis  MarcelHnitS, 
p.  423. 

B.  Intransitive; 

1.  To  cling,  to  adhere  to. 

2.  To  wither  away,  to  dry  up,  to  shrink  away. 
"Thai  war  sa  clungun  dri  and  tome." — Cursor  Mundi, 

4581. 

cliing,  *clungen,*clungun,  "clungyn,  *klung- 
en,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CLUNG,  v.] 

1.  Gen.:  Shriveled,  wasted  away,  shvunk. 

"  Pale  and  clungen  was  his  chek, 
His  skin  waa  klunyen  to  the  bane." 

Metrical   Homilies,  p.  88. 

2.  Spec.  (Of  the  stomach):  Empty.    (Used  of  one 
who  has  fasted  long.) 

*clung  -Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [CLUNG,  v.]  Cling- 
ing, adhering. 

"  Globes  entire 

Of  crudled  smoke,  and  heavy  dunging  mists." 
Dr.  H.  More-  Song  of  the  Soul;  Infinity  of  Worlds. 

C1H  -nl-ac,  a.  &  8.    [Lat.  cluniacensis.'] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cluny,  a  com- 
mune and  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Saone-et-Loire,  200  miles  S.S.E.  of  Paris,  and 
scat  of  the  monastery  described  under  B. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  monk  belonging  to  the  monastery 
founded  at  Cluny,  or  the  order  which  subsequently 
developed  from  it.    In  910,  Guillaume  (William)  L, 
Duke  of  Aquitaine   and   Count   of  Auyergne,  ana 
Born  or  Berno,  Abbot  of  Gigniac,  under  his  auspices, 
founded  in  Cluny,  then  a  mere  Tillage,  an  abbey  of 
Benedictine  monks.     In    the  10th  century,  Odo,  a 
French  nobleman,  being  made  Abbot  of  Cluny  about 
927,  rendered  the  discipline  of  the  monastery  more 
strict.    Many  other  monasteries  followed  the  ex- 
ample, and  the  Cluniacensians  became  celebrated 
through  Europe,  and  soon  acquired  great  wealth 
and  power.    In  the  llth  century  they  founded  a 
community  or  congregation,  separate  from  that  of 
the   ordinary  Benedictines.     In  the  12th  century 
they   were    corrupted"    by   the   wealth    they   had 
acquired,   and    their    discipline    became    greatly 
relaxed. 

About  1077  or  1078,  William,  Earl  of  Warren,  son- 
in-law  of  the  Conqueror,  brought  Cluniac  monks 
into  England,  and  erected  for  them  a  house  at 
Lewes,  in  Sussex.  In  1525,  Cardinal  Wolsey  dis- 
solved four  houses  of  Cluniacs.  The  monastery  at 
Cluny  itself  was  three  times  plundered  by  the 
Huguenots,  and  during  the  French  revolution  of 
17S9  it  was  almost  entirely  destroyed. 

Clu-nl-fli-9en  -sl-ans,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cluniacenses, 
pi.]  [CLUNIAC.]  The  same  as  Cluniacs.  [CLU- 
NIAC, s.] 

clunlt,  s.  [From  the  sound.]  A  noise  such  as  is 
made  when  a  cork  is  extracted  from  a  bottle. 

Clunk,  r.  i.  [From  clunk,  s.  (q.  v.)]  To  emit  a 
hollow  and  interrupted  sound,  like  that  made  by  a 
cork  suddenly  extracted  from  the  neck  of  a  bottle. 

*clunk  -er,  s.  [Perhaps  the  same  as  clinker 
(q.v.).] 

1.  A  tumor,  a  bump. 

"  He  has  a  clunker  on  his  croun, 
Like  half  «n  errack's  egg— and  yon 
Undoubtedly  is  Duncan  Drone." 

Piper  of  Peebles,  p.  18. 

2.  PI.  (Clunkers) :  Dirt  hardened  in  clods  so  as  to 
make  a  pavement  unequal. 

*Clunt-er,  r.  i.  [?  CLUNCH.]  To  clod  or  coagu- 
late; to  become  lumpy. 

clti  -pe-a,,  s.  [Lat.=a  small  river  fish  supposed 
by  some  to  bo  the  lamprey  (Petromyzonfluviatilis).] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes,  the  typical  one  of  tlio 
family  Clupeidee  (q.v.).  The  maxiHaries  are  arched 
in  front,  and  divided  into  three  pieces;  the  inter- 
maxillaries  narrow  and  short ;  the  upper  j  aw  entire ; 
the  teeth  minute  or  wanting;  the  body  compressed 
ami  covered  with  large  scales.  Yarrell  enumerated 


Garvio  Herring,  or  Garvie),  and  C.  aWa  (tlie  White- 
bait), but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  last 
so-called  species  is  only  the  young  of  the  herring. 


clu-pe  -I-dS3,  s.pl.  [Lat.  clupea  (q.v.),  and  fern, 
pi.  adj.  sutf.  -('(ke.l 

1.  Ichthy.:  Tlie  nerring  tribe,  a  family  of  fishes 
belonging  to  Cuvier's  order  Malacopterygii  Abdomi- 
nales.    Now  they  are  placed  under  the  order  Teleos- 
tei,  and  the  sub-order  Malacopteri.    The  dorsal  fin 
is  single ;  there  is  no  adipose  fin  ;  the  upper  jaw  is 
composed  of  the  intermaxillary  bones  in  tlie  middle 
and  the  maxillaries  at  the  sides,  and  the  body  is 
covered   with    scales.     The  following   genera  are 
represented  in  the  North  Atlantic — Clupea,  Alosa, 
and  Eugraulis  (q.  v.). 

2.  Ptrlfeont.:   The  family    appears  to  have  had 
representatives  as  early  as  the  chalk.    [CLUPEOID.] 

Clu-pe-6~id,  s.  [Lat.  clupea  (q.  v.),  and  Gr. 
eidos—  .  .  .  form,  appearance.] 

Palceont. :  Any  fossil  fish  bearing  a  close  resem- 
blance in  character  to  a  modern  Clupea. 

"The  Clupeoids  seem  also  to  be  represented  by  allied 
forms  at  this  comparatively  early  period." — Nicholson; 
J\tlrn>nt.  (ed.  1879),  ii.  125. 

*cluse,  v.  t.    [CLOSE.] 

"Heo  clused  in  ther  withinnen  alle  heore  wintunnen." 
Layamon,  iii.  233. 

*cluse,  s.    [CLOTJSE,  CLOW.]    A  sluice,  a  weir. 

"  As  me  dedh  water  et  ter  mulne  cluse."— Ancren  Riwle. 
p.  72. 

Clft'-tjI-lJ,,  s.  [Named  after  Carolus  Clusius 
(Charles  de  la  Cluse),  who  was  born  at  Antwerp  on 
February  18, 1526,  became  one  of  the  greatest  botan- 
ists of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  died,  professor  of 
botany  at  Leyden,  on  April  4, 1609.1 

Bot.:  Balsam-tree,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  typical 
one  of  the  order  Clusiacese  (Guttifers),  and  the  tribo 
Clusieee.  The  flowers  are  usually  polygamous,  calxy 
consisting  of  four  imbricate  permanent  sepals, 
colored,  the  outer  pair  smallest,  often  bracteate 
at  tho  base.  Petals  4-6,  deciduous ;  stamens  in  the 
male  flowers  many  and  free,  in  the  female  ones  few, 
sterile,  and  connected,  all  glutinous ;  stigmas  5-12, 
radiately  peltate,  glutinous ;  ovary  surrounded  by 
a  staminit'erous  ring;  capsule  fleshy,  5-12  celled. 
The  species  are  trees  or  shrubs,  often  parasitic. 
Clusia  rosea  is  a  beautiful  tree  growingon  rocks ;  its 
fruit  divides  into  eight  portions,  with  scarlet  seeds 
like  those  of  the  pomegranate.  C.  alba  is  an  elegant 
tree  of  great  thickness  of  trunk,  yet,  strange  to  say, 
parasitic  upon  other  trees. 

"  Parasites  advance  their  pride 

Against  the  power  that  bred  them," 
C,  flava  resembles  the  former  one.  These  plants 
found  their  way  from  tho  gardens  of  this  country  to 
the  greenhouses  of  England.  Endlicher  thinks  that 
Hog-gum  is  produced  by  C.flava.  A  resin  "  wept" 
by  the  disk  and  stamens  of  C.  insignia  is  rubbed 
down  with  the  butter  of  the  chocolate-nut  and  used 
by  Brazilian  women  to  alleviate  the  pain  of  sore 
breasts. 

Clu-£jl-a  -96-86,  ft.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  clusia,  and  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  plants,  the  type  of  the  alliance 
Guttiferales,  that  term  implying  that  they  secrete 
"guttie,"  i.  e.j  drops  of  resin.  Lindley  calls  the 
Clusiacere  themselves  Guttifers.  They  have  coria- 
ceous leaves,  which  are  simple,  opposite,  and  with- 
out stipules,  the  midrib  being  generally  prominent, 
and  parallel  veins  at  times  running  conspicuously 
to  the  margin.  The  flowers  are  symmetrical,  with 
equilateral  petals,  adnate,  beakless  anthers,  soli- 
tary, or  few  seeds  and  sessile  radiating  stigmas. 
The  order  consists  of  trees  often  parasitical.  They 
are  found  in  the  tropics,  their  metropolis  being 
South  America;  a  few  are  from  Madagascar  or 
from  the  Continent  of  Africa.  Many  secrete  an  acrid 
purgative  yellow  gum-resin.  The  gamboge  of  com- 
merce is  furnished  by  Garcinia,  which  is  a  Guttifer. 
The  order  contains  four  tribes :  Clusiesp,  Moro- 
nobeee,  Garciniese,  and  Calophyllete.  Lindley  enu- 
merated thirty  genera,  and  estimated  tlie  known 
species  at  150. 

clu  -§l-9.d,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  clusii  (q.  v.),  and 
suff.  -ad.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  tho  genus  Clusia  or  the 
order  Clusiaceae. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  plant  belonging  to  one  or  another 
of  these. 

Clfi  -sl-e-ffl,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  clusia,  and  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suit',  -eos.] 

Bot. :  Tho  typical  tribe  of  the  order  Clusiacese 
(q.v.). 

*clus-somed,  *clus-sumed,  a.  [CLUMSED.]  Be- 
numbed. 

clus  -ter,  *clos-ter,  *clus-tre,  *clus-tyr,  s. 
[A.  S.  clyster,  cluster;  Icel.  klastr  —  a  tangle,  a 
bunch ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  klase=a  cluster.] 

I.  Lit.:  A  number  of  things  of  the  same  kind 
growing  together,  a  bunch. 

"  Clu&tyr  of  grapyu  (closter  P.)  Botrus,  rucemus." — 
Prompt.  Parv. 

"  A.  Cluster  of  nuttis:  complustrum." — Cat  hoi.  Anylicum. 

"  And  they  gave  him  a  piece  of  a  cake  of  figs,  and  two 
clusters  of  raisins  .  .  .  — 1  Sam.  xxx.  12. 


II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  number  of  similar  things  situated  or  lying; 
in  close  proximity. 

14  This  cluster  of  rocks  is  situated  in  0'58  north  latitude* 
and  29*15  west  longitude." — Darwin:  Voyage  round  the 
World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  i.,  p.  8. 

*2.  A  number  of  persons  collected  together ;  a 
crowd,  a  mob, 

"  How!   Was  it  we?  We  loved  him;  but,  like  beasts, 
And  cowardly  nobles,  gave  way  to  your  clusters, 
Who  did  hoot  him  out  o'  the  city." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanits,  iv.  6. 

*[  Clusters  of  Stars  : 

Astron. :  Examples,  the  Pleiades,  theHyades,  the< 
Crab-cluster,  the  Dumb-bell  Cluster,  &c.  (Ros- 
siter.) 

"Cluster-grape,  s.   (For  definition  see  example.) 

"  The  small  black  grape  is  by  some  called  the  currant, 
or  cluster-grape,  which  I  reckon  the  forwardest  of  the- 
black  sort." — Mortimer;  Husbandry. 

clttB'-tSr,  v.  i.  &  t.    [CLUSTER,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  grow  in  clusters  or  bunches. 

"  Great  father  Bacchus,  to  my  song  repair, 
For  clustering  grapes  are  thy  peculiar  care." 

Drydem   Virgil;  Georgic  ii.  8. 

2.  Fig. :  To  gather  together  in  clusters  or  com- 
panies, to  congregate. 

"  As  from  some  rocky  cleft  the  shepherd  sees, 
Clustering  in  heaps  on  heaps,  the  driving  bees." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  ii.t  I.  111-12. 

B.  Trans.:  To  gather  or   collect  together   into 
close  proximity. 

"  These  most  resembling  cluster'd  stars, 

Those  the  long  milky  way." 
Cowper:  On  the  Queen's  Visit  to  London,  March  17,  1789_ 

""cluster- fist,  s.    A  niggard,  a  miserly  fellow.. 
cliis  -tered,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CLUSTER,  D.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb.) 

"  Mony  clustered  clowde  clef  alle  in  clowtez." 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  267. 

2.  Bot.:  Collected  in  parcels  each  of  which  has  a 
roundish  figure,  as  the  flowers  of  Cuscuta,  Adoxa, 
Trientalis,  &c.    (Lindley.)    Called  also  coacervate,. 
conglomerate,  or  aggregate. 

clustered  arch,  s. 

Arch.:  Several  arched  ribs  springing  from  ono 
buttress.  It  exists  in  the  Gothic  order  of  archi- 
tecture. 

clustered  column,  s. 

Arch. :  A  pier  which  consists  of  several  columns 
or  shafts  clustered  together. 

clus  -ter-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s,    [CLUSTER,  v.] 

A.  <fc  B.  As  pr,  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the* 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  forming  into  or^ 
of  growing  in  clusters. 

CluB  -ter-Ing-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  clustering;  -ly.]  In, 
clusters  ;  in  the  shape  of  clusters. 

*clus'-ter-oiis,  *clus  -ter-iis,  a.  [Eng.  cluster;- 
-ous.]  Clustering,  thronging. 

"...  thee  clusterus  heerdflock."—  Stany  hurst:  Fir- 
gil'a  JEneid,  i.  190. 

tcliis'-ter-f,    *clus '-tSr-Ie,   a.    [Eng.    cluster? 

'.]    Full  of    or  growing  in  clusters;    resembling; 

usters. 

"  Qrappu.  Grapie,  clusterie,  full  of  clusters  of  grapes." 
— Cotgrave 

clutch,  *  clucche,  *  clucnche,  *  clucue, 
*clouclie,  *clocne,  *cleclie,  *cliche  (pa.  ten.  t 
*claht,  *clauchte^  *clachte,  clutched ;  pa.  par. 
*claucht,  *clahtt  clutched) ,  v.  t.&  i.  [A.S.  geloeccan 
=to  catch,  to  seize  (pa.  ten.  gelcehte;  pa.  par. 
gelceht').'] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  seize,  to  grip,  to  hold  tightly,  to  grasp,  to, 
hold  in  the  hand. 
"His  ones  cachchez  to  close  and  cluchches  his  hommes.'*' 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems ;  Cleanness,  1,541. 
41  Is  this  a  dagger  1  see  before  me, 

The  handle  tow'rd  my  hand?    Come,  let  me  clutch  thee."" 
Shakes?.:  Macbeth,  ii.  1. 

*2.  To  clench. 

*'  Not  that  I  have  the  power  to  clutch  my  hand, 
When  his  fair  angels  would  salute  my  pulm." 

Shakenp.:  Kitty  John,  ii.  2. 

B.  Intrans.  (with  prep,  at) :  To  snatch  or  gins;).. 
clutsh,     *  douche,     *  clowche,     *  cloke,     s. 

[CLUTCH,  v.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  snatch,  a  grip,  a  grasp. 

'His  cloak  hangs  on  his  shoulders  much  like  a  fid- 
dler's; and  he  feiires  to  touch  the  sides  on't,  or  give  it  a 
wispe  under  his  arnie,  for  feare  his  dirty  clutch  should 
grouse  it." — Characters:  about  1061,  12mo. 


of 
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clutched 

2.  The  hands  of  a  man ;  the  paws  or  talons  of  an 
Animal  (generally  in  the  plural). 

"  '  Fear  not !— by  Heaven,  he  shakes  as  much 
As  partridge  in  the  falcon's  clutchT  " 

Scott:  Rokeby,  vi.  6. 

TT  To  fall  into  or  be  in  the  clutches  of:  To  be  in  a 
rperson  s  power,  or  at  his  mercy. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  grasp,  an  effort  after,  an  attempt  to  gain. 

"...  an  expiring  clutch  at  popularity,  on  the  part 
cf  a  Minister,  .  .  ." — Carlylei  Sartor  Besartus,  bk.  i., 
ch.  8. 

*2.  A  miser,  a  niggard. 

B.  Mach.:  A  coupling  for  shafting,  used  in  trans- 
mitting motion.    There  are  various  kinds,  as  the 
•cone-clutch,  the  disk-clutch,  <fec. 

clutched,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CLUTCH,  r.] 
•clutch  -fist,  s.    [Eng.  clutch,  and  fist.'}    A  nig- 
gardly person ;  lit.,  a  clench-fist. 

clutch'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CLUTCH,  «.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  seizing  violently  in  the 
clutches. 

Clu  -thal-lte,  s.  [From  Lat.  C7ota=the  Clyde, 
near  the  valley  of  which  the  mineral  was  found, 
and  Gr.  lithos=&  stone.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Analcimo  (q.  v.),  called  by 
Dana  analcite.  It  is  a  flesh-red  mineral  occurring 
in  fragile  vitreous  crystals,  in  amygdaloid,  at  the 
Kilpatrick  Hills  in  Scotland. 

*clfif-tSr,  «.  [O.  Sw.  Jcluttra=to  quarrel ;  Wei. 
•cluder=aheap,  a  pile.]  [CLATTER.] 

1.  A  confused  noise ;  oustle  or  confusion ;  clatter. 
"Notwithstanding  all  the  clutter  these  men  have  made 

'to  introduce  this  unbelief  of  witches."— Relation  of  the 
Trial  of  Ann  Foster  (1674),  p.  6. 

2.  A  cluster,  a  bunch,  a  lump,  a  litter. 

"  He  saw  what  a  clutter  there  was  with  huge,  overgrown 
pots,  pans,  and  spits."—  L' Estrange. 

tcliit  -ter,  v.  t.  &  i.    [CLUTTEE,  «.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*1.  To  heap  or  crowd  together ;  to  heap  together 
in  confusion. 

"  If  I  have  not  spoken  of  your  Majesty  encomiastically, 
your  Majesty  will  De  pleased  to  ascribe  it  to  the  law  of  a 
history,  which  clutters  not  praises  together  upon  the  first 
mention  of  a  name,  but  rather  disperses  them,  and  weaves 
them,  throughout  the  whole  narration," — L.  Bacon  to  K. 
J.  I.  Sir  T.  Matt/lews'  Lett.  (1660),  p.  82. 

•2.  To  clot  or  coagulate. 

tB.  In  trans. :  To  make  a  confused  noise  or  bustle. 
"  It  elutter'd  here,  it  chuckled  there." 

Tennyson:  The  Goose. 

Clut'-tered,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CLUTTEE,  «.] 
clut'-ter-Ing,  pr. par.,  a.  &  *.    [CLUTTER,  v.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  causing  a  bustle  or  confusion ;  dis- 
•order. 

2.  The  act  of  clotting  or  coagulating. 

•clut  -ter-ment,  s.  [Eng.  clutter ;  -ment.]  Noise, 
turmoil. 

11  Far  from  the  rustling  clutterments  of  the  tumultu- 
ous and  confused  world.  — Urquhart:  Rabelais,  bk.  iii., 
«h.  xiii.  (Botiies.) 

Cluy'-tl-a,  8.  [Named  by  Boerhaave  after  Augier 
or  Outgers  Cluyt,  a  Dutchman,  who  was  professor 
of  botany  at  Leyden,  and  who  published  a  botanical 
work  in  A.  D.  1634.J 

Sot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Euphorbiacew, 
tribe  Phyllantheee.  The  species,  which  are  of  little 
interest,  are  chiefly  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  other  parts  of  Africa.  The  capsules  of  Cluytia 
collina,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  are  poisonous. 

*cly,  t'.  t.  [Etym.  unknown.  Perhaps  connected 
with  c<ee=claw  (q.  v.).]  To  take,  to  steal.  (Slang.) 
"  Let's  ely  off  our  peck." — Brome:  Jovial  Crew,  ii. 

•Clyde,  «.    [A.  S.  clitha.']    A  plaster  (7). 

"Ther  mony  clyny  as  clyde  hit  cleght  togeder." 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems ;  Cleanness,  1,692. 

Cly'-men-e,  s.  [Lat,  Clymene;  Gr.  Klymene, 
from  Klymenos= pertaining  to  the  god  of  the  nether 
world,  klymenos— famous  or  infamous.] 

1.  Class.   Mythol.:   Various   mythic  personages: 
one  was  the  mother  of  Atlas,  Phaothon,  &c. ;  another 
was  a  Nereid. 

2.  Astron.:  An  asteroid,  the  104th  found.    It  was 
discovered  by  Watson  on  September  13, 1868. 

Cly-me'-nl-a,  s.  [Clymene,  a  nymph  in  mythol., 
and  Lat.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -io.] 

Palceont . :  A  genus  of  Mollusks,  family  Nautilidae. 
The  shell  is  discoidal,  the  septa  simple  or  slightly 
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lobed,  the  siphuncle  internal.  Forty-five  species 
have  been  found,  ranging  from  the  Silurian  to  the 
Mountain  Limestone.  ( Woodward,  ed.  Tate.) 

clymenia  limestone. 

*Qeol.:  An  obsolete  name  for  Upper  Devonian 
Limestone.  The  species  of  the  genus  most  com- 
monly found  in  it  is  Clymenia  linearis.  (Afurchi- 
son.) 

clymenia  rock. 

*Gcol.:  The  same  as  CLYMENIA  LIMESTONE 
(q.  v.). 

"...  the  Clymenia  rock  of  England  (or  the  Kra- 
menzel-stein  of  the  Rhine)."—  Murcltison:  Siluria,  ch.  liv. 

clfp'-e-as-ter,  s.  [Lat.  clypeus=a  shield;  Or. 
aster=&  star.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Echinoderms,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Clypeastridse  (q.  v.). 

clyp'-S-as'-trl-dn,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat. 
clypeaster,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suffi  -idtc.] 

1.  ZoOL:  A  family  of  Echinoderms,  order  Echi- 
nida.    They  have    a  discoid  form,  with  the  shell 
thick,  covered  with  tubercles,  whence  arise  hair- 
like  spines.    The  anus  opens  at  the  lower  surface  a 
little  behind  the  mouth. 

2.  Paleeont.:   The  family  are   known    from  the 
Cretaceous  period  till  now. 

cljfp'-S-ate,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  clypeatus,  from  Class. 
Lat.  clypeus.  properly  clipeus.]  [CLYFEGS.] 

Bot. :  Shield-shaped,  of  the  form  of  an  ancient 
buckler,  scutate. 

cl?p  -e-I-form,  a.  [Lat.  clypeus  (properly  clip- 
eus)  =  a  shield,  and/ornta=form.] 

Entom.  &  ZoOL :  Shield-shaped.  Used  of  the  large 
prothorax  in  beetles,  or  the  carapace  of  the  King- 
crab. 

"  The  genas  Receptaculites  includes  a  clypeiform 
species." — Dana:  Zoophytes,  p.  700. 


elf  p  -S-fts,  tcli'-pe-us,s.  [L at. = a  round  brazen 
shield.] 

1.  O.  Lain,  Her.,  <&c.: 
t(l)  Lit.:  A  shield. 

"  In  the  account  of  the  Roman  military  system  which 
I ,  i  vy  introduces  on  the  occasion  of  the  Latin  war,  he  states 
that  the  Romans  originally  used  c/y/x-i,  or  round  bucklers 
similar  to  those  of  the  Greeks." — Lewis:  Cred.  Early 
Roman  Bist.  (1865),  ch.  liii.,  pt.  ii.,  §  21,  vol.  ii.,  p.  432. 

*(2)  Fig. :  A  person  of  a  noble  family. 

2.  Entom. :  Trio  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  an 
insect's  head  which  joins  thelabrum.    Kirby  called 
it  the  nasus  (nose). 

14  In  the  Scorpion-flies  there  is  ...  a  proboscis 
formed  in  front  by  the  elongated  clypeus  and  labrnm." — 
Huxley:  Anat.  Jnv.  Animals,  ch.  vii.,  p.  425. 

3.  Paleeont.:    A   genus    of    Echinoidea,    family 
Echinobrissidee,  common  in  the  Oolite.      Example, 
Clypeus  sinuatus. 

1?  Clypeus  Sobieski  (the  shield  of  Sobieski,  the 
individual  thus  honored  being  John  Sobieski  III., 
King  of  Poland) : 

Astron. :  The  name  given  by  Hevelius  to  a  small 
constellation  beside  Aquila. 

clyre,  klyre  (yr  as  ir),  s.  [Dut.  fci»«?-=a  gland, 
a  kernel,  scurf.]  (Scotch.) 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Sing. :  A  gland. 

(2)  PI. :  Diseased  glands  in  cattle. 

2.  Fig.:  In  the  subjoined  phrase. 

To  leave  no  klyresin  one  B  breast:  To  go  to  the 
bottom  of  any  quarrel  or  grudge. 

clyred  (yr  as  Ir) ,  a.  [From  Scotch  clyre,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ed.]  Having  tumors  in  the  flesh. 

*clf  8,  -ml-an,  a.  [CLYSMIC.]  The  same  as 
CLYSMIC  (q.  v.). 

ClyV-mlc,  a.  [From  Gr.  klysma=a  liquid  used 
for  washing  out ;  a  clyster.]  Used  in  or  suited  for 
washing  or  cleansing. 

elf  a  -tgr,  s.&a.    [Lat.  clyster;  Gr.  Myster.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

Med.:  An  enema,  such  as  tepid  water  or  gruel, 
introduced  into  the  rectum  to  produce  evacuation 
of  its  contents  during  obstinate  constipation,  or 
other  injections  designed  to  make  the  bowels  retain 
their  contents  in  diarrhoea,  for  supplying  nourish- 
ment when  the  teeth  are  closed  in  tetanus,  or  for 
various  other  purposes.  Too  frequently  employed 
clysters  weaken  the  system  in  place  of  giving  it  aid. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining   to   a    clyster ;   used     in 
administering  a  clyster. 

clyster-pipe,  cllster-plpe,  s. 

I.  Lit. :  A  tube  or  pipe  used  for  injections ;  the 
nozzle  of  an  enema  syringe. 

*2.  Fig. :  A  contemptuous  name  for  an  apothecary. 

"  A  proud,  starch'd,  .  .  .  sycophantizing,  clister- 
pipe."—LifeofA.  Wood,  May  3, 1661.  (Caries.) 

clyster-syringe,  s.  A  syringe  for  administering 
medicines  upwara. 


cnestis 

•Clfs  -tSr-lze,  v.  /.  &  i.  [Fr.  clystfriser:  Lat. 
clyster izo,  from  Gr.  klysteriza,  klyster,  klysterion=& 
clyster.]  To  apply  a  clyster  to. 

clyV-ter-wis,e,  adv.  [Eng.  clyster,  and  wise.] 
In  manner  of  or  by  way  of  a  clyster. 

"  Clysterteise  immitted  into  the  intestines." — Greenhill: 
Art  of  Embalming,  p.  273. 

Clyth  -ra,  s.    [From  Gr.  kleithron  =  a  bolt  or 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Coleoptera  (Beetles),  family 
Chrysomelidae.  The  body  is  cylindrical;  the  anten- 
naD  are  short,  with  some  joints  serrated ;  the  head 
almost  hidden  by  the  thorax ;  the  first  pair  of  legs 
in  the  males  often  larger  than  the  two  pairs  behind 
them.  The  larvaD  drag  about  a  coriaceous  tube  in 
which  they  live.  The  Clythra  are  found  on  trees 
and  shrubs.  Clythra  quadripunctata  is  the  most 
common.  It  has  ocher-colored  elytra,  with  four 
black  spots,  anid  is  nearly  half  an  inch  in  length. 
C.  tridentata  is  blue-green,  with  pale-yellow  elytra, 
and  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  last.  Swainson  and 
Shuckard  made  Clythra  the  type  of  a  family, 
Clythridae  (q.  v.). 

*clyth  -rl-dffl,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  clythra,  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -irfce.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Totramerous  Beetles,  akin 
to  Chrysomelidae,  in  which  it  is  now  merged. 
[CLYTHHA.] 

Cly  -He,  s.    [Lat.  Clytie.-\ 

1.  Class.   Mythol.:    A    daughter   of    Oceanus,   e 
water-nymph  in  love  with  Apollo ;  meeting  with  no 
return,  she  was  changed  into  a  sunflower,  which 
traditionally  still  turns  to  the  sun,  following  him 
through  his  daily  course. 

2.  Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  seventy-third  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  Tuttle,  on  April  7, 1862. 

clyt-rie,  s.  [CLOITTEE,  CLUTTEE.]  Filth,  off- 
scourings. 

elytrle-mald,  s.  A  female  servant  employed  in 
carrying  off  filth  or  refuse. 

•"'From  a  Flesh-market  close-head  a  clytrie-maid  came." 
O.  Wilson:  Coll.  of  Songs,  p.  65. 

Cly  -tus,  s.  [From  Gr.  /My<os=heard,  heard  of, 
glorious.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Coleoptera  (Beetles),  family 
Cerambycidae.  The  body  is  elongate  and  cylin- 
drical, the  thorax  globular  or  cylindrical,  antennas 
shorter  than  the  body  and  filiform.  Clytus  mysticus 
and  C.  Arietis  are  common  in  gardens  and  woods. 
The  former  has  the  elytra  reddish-brown  at  the 
base  with  three  bent  fasciae  about  the  middle,  and 
a  white  patch  at  the  apex;  the  latter  has  the 
thorax  yellow  before  and  behind,  the  scutellum 
yellow,  and  four  bands  of  the  same  color  on  the 
elytra. 

•clyve,  v.  t.  &  i.    [CLEAVE.  ] 

If  For  words  in  Cly-  not  fo'und  here,  see  under  Cli-. 

C.  M.  An  abbreviation  for  centimeter  or  centi- 
meters. 

C.  M.  In  Scotch  universities  for  Chirurgias  Magis- 
ter  (Master  of  Surgery). 

C.  M.  O.  Companion  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George. 

cnenvId-6-stach'-?s  (or  en  as  n),  s.  [Gr. 
kncmis,  knemidos=&  greave,  a  legging,  .  .  .  the 
spoke  of  a  wheel,  and  stachys=aa  ear  of  corn.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  sometimes  called  Micro- 
stachys,  order  Euphorbiaceeo,  tribe  Hippomanes?. 
Cnemidostachys  chamoslea  is  used  in  India  in  syphi- 
lis. 

cnSm-I-or -nls  (or  en  as  n),  s.  [Gr.  knemis=& 
greave,  a  legging,  and  oriu's=abird.] 

Palozmit. :  A  genus  of  fossil  birds,  apparently  of 
the  family  Anatidae,  and  the 
sub-family  Anserina?.  It  is 
a  connecting  link  between 
the  Geese  and  the  Cursorial 
families,  the  latter  of  which 
it  resembles  in  its  powerful 
legs  and  its  rudimentary 
wings.  It  is  believed  to  be 
of  Post-Tertiary  age,  and  is 
found  in  New  Zealand. 

cnS-or  -e-se  (or  en  as  n),  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat. 
cneorum  (q.  y.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  stiff,  -eee.l 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  plants  placed  doubtfully  under 
Rutaceap. 

cne-or-iim  (or  en  as  n),  s.  [Gr.  kneoron=a. 
plant  like  the  olive.] 

Bot. :  Widow-wail,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  typical 
one  of  the  tribe  Cneoroee  (q.  v.).  They  have  sepals 
larger  than  and  inclosing  the  petals,  which  are  three 
or  four  in  number,  as  are  the  stamens ;  a  3-4  lobed 
ovary,  each  cell  with  two  ovules.  They  are  low 
yellowish  evergreen  shrubs. 

ones  -tls  (or  en  as  n),  s.  [From  Gr.  knestis  =  i 
knife  for  scraping  an  etching,  from  Arnao=to scrape, 
to  scratch,  in  allusion  to  the  prickly  capsules.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Connaraceee.  The 
species  are  ornamental  shrubs. 


,, 

Cnemiorms  Calcitrans 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     ne're,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     whd,     son;     mute,    cfib,     cure,    unite,     cvir,    rflle,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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Cni  -CUB  (or  en  as  n),  s.  [Lat.  cnicus;  Gr.  knekos 
=  Carthanius  tinctorius.~\ 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Composite  plants.  Tho  pappus 
is  in  three  rows,  the  outer  horny  and  short,  that 
immediately  within  it  with  ten  lon£  bristles,  and  the 
innermost  of  all  with  ten  short  bristles.  Formerly 
the  Plume- thistles  were  placed  within  it ;  tho 
Spear  Plume-thistle  being  called  Cnicus  lanceolatus, 
the  Creeping  Plume-thistle  C.  art-casts,  tho  Marsh 
Plume-thistle  C.  pahistris,  and  the  Dwarf  Plume- 
thistle  C.  acaulis.  Now  those  are  removed  to  the 
genus  Carduus  (q.  v.}.  C,  Benedictus  is  a  genuine 
Cnicus.  It  was  formerly  used  as  a  febrifuge,  but  is 
now  considered  a  tonic  and  diaphoretic  rather  than 
an  active  febrifuge.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Levant 
and  Persia. 

cni'-cln  (or  en  as  n),  s.  [From  Lat.  cntc(tw),  and 
Eng.  suff.  -in.] 

Chem. ;  A  bitter  substance  obtained  from  Cnicus 
(or  Centauria)  benedictus.  order  Compositee.  Cnicin 
is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  readily  soluble  in 
alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in  white  silky  needles,  which 
dissolve  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  blood- 
rod  solution.  It  is  called  also  Centaurin. 

cnl'-dSB  (or  cnasn),  s.pl.  [Gr.  &nfd£=a  nettle.] 

Zool. :  Certain  thread-cells,  called  also  Nemato- 
•cysts,  which  exist  in  connection  with  the  integu- 
ments of  thoCcelentorata,  and  impart  to  thorn  tho 
power  of  inflicting  a  sting  like  that  of  the  nettle. 

cm  -dl-um  (or  en  as  n),  s.  [From  Gr.  Knidios= 
(1)  rnidiau,  from  Cnidos,  (2)  a  shrub,  probably  the 
Orache.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Umbelliferee. 

cnl-do-SCO  -lus  (or  en  as  n),  s.  [From  Gr.  knide 
=a  nettle,  and  skolos=a  thorn:  a  prickle.] 

Bot.;  A  genus  of  Euphorbiaceous  plants,  tribe 
Crotonese.  Cnidoscolus  yuinquelobus  (Jatropha 
•wrens of  Linnaeus)  has  hairs  winch .sting  severely. 
The  juice  of  its  seeds  and  branches  is  diuretic.  The 
root  of  C.  hcrbaceus  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
bread  in  tho  same  way  as  maudioc  in  Mexico. 

cnop  -wort  (or  en  as  n),  s.    [Eng.  knop;  -wort.] 

Bot.:  The  Ball-weed  (Archceologia.  vol.  xxx.,  p. 
405).  Centaurea  nigra.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

CO,  cog,  col,  com,  con,  cor,  pref.  [From  Lat. 
cum;  Gr.  x«n=with.]  Co  isa  snort  form  for  con, 
signifying  together,  with,  in  conjunction :  Col,  the 
form  assumed  by  tho  prefix  before  words  beginning 
with  tho  letter  c;  Com,  the  form  assumed  by  the 
prefix  when  followed  by  6,  /,  m,  or  p ;  Con,  when  the 
following  letter  is  o,d,  g,  j,  n,  q.  s,  tt  or  v,  and  some- 
times before  f ;  Cor,  wlien  the  following  letter  is  r. 

Co,  as  initial  letters,  abbreviation  and  symbol* 

1.  Chem.:  The  metallic  element  cobalt. 

2.  Comm,:  An  abbreviation  for  Company  (q,  v.). 
*CO,  s.    [CA.]    A  chough,  crow,  or  jackdaw. 
c5-a~9er  -vate,  t*.  t.    [Lat.  coacervatus,  pa.  par. 

of  coacervot  from  co  for  con,  and  acervo= to  heap  up ; 
«cerrus=a  neap.]  To  heap  or  pile  up,  to  accumulate. 

"  Safely  stored  np,  and  coacervated  to  preserve  them." — 
Xowell,  bk  i.,  Letter  23. 

c6-a-9er  -vate,  a.    [Lat.  coacervatus.~\ 

*1,  Ord.  Lang. :  Raised  into  a  pile,  heaped  up,  or 
accumulated. 

"The  collocation  of  the  spirits  in  bodies,  whether  the 
spirits  be  coacervate  or  diffused." — Bacon:  Xatural  His- 
tory. 

2.  Bot.:  Clustered. 

c8-a9-e"r-va  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  coacervatio,  from 
coacervatus,  pa.  par.  of  roaccrt'o.]  Tho  act  of  heap- 
ing up ;  tho  state  of  being  heaped  together  or 
accumulated. 

"  The  fixing  of  it  is  the  equal  spreading  of  the  tangible 
parts,  and  the  close  coacervation  of  them." — Bacon: 
Sutural  History. 

coach,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  coche;  Ital.  cocchio;  from 
Lat.  conchula,  dim.  of  concha— a,  mussel-shell,  a 
vessel;  Gr.  kongke=a  mussel,  a  cockle;  Sansc. 
cankho;  Ger.  fcu^sc/ie=coach,] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

fl)  In  tho  same  sense  as  II.  1. 
(2)  A  railway  carriage;  sometimes  applied  even 
to  railway  baggago  and  freight  cars. 

2.  Fig. :  A  special  tutor  engaged  to  assist  in  pro- 
paring  students  for  examinations. 

"Warham  was  studying  for  India  with  a  W'ancester 
coach."—  O.  Eliot:  Deronda,  ch.  vi.  (Davies.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Vehicles:  A  large,  close,  four-wheeled  vehicle, 
generally  constructed  to  carry  four  passengers  only 
in  tho  inside,  and  about  twelve  outside;  used  for 
purposes  of  state,  for  pleasure,  or  for  traveling. 

IT  Italy,  France^  Spain,  and  Germany  all  claim  tho 
honor  of  having  invented  coaches.  About  l*>j  th« 
Queen  of  Charles  of  Anjou  entered  Naples  in  a 
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caretta.  which  seems,  in  some  respects,  to  have 
resembled  a  modern  coach.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  first  one  used  in  England  was  introduced 
by  tho  Earl  of  Arundel  in  1580.  They  did  not  become 
common  till  about  1605.  In  the  first  half  of  this 
century,  tho  greater  part  of  tho  passenger  traffic  of 
the  more  settled  portions  of  this  country  was  con- 
veyed by  coaches,  and  tho  coaching  system  had 
been  carried  to  a  very  high  state  of  perfection  when 
it  was  superseded  by  railways. 

2.  Naut.  (also  written  couch) :  A  sort  of  chamber 
or  apartment  in  a  large  ship  of  war,  just  before  the 
great  cabin.    The  floor  of  it  is  formed  by  the  aft- 
most  part  of  the  quarter-dock,  and  the  roof  of  it  by 
the  poop ;  it  is  generally  tho  habitation  of  the  flag- 
captain.    (Smyth:  Sailor's  Word-book.) 

"The  commanders  came  on  board  and  the  council  sat 
in  the  coach." — Ptpys. 

3.  Rowing:  A  person  who  instructs  a  crew  during 
training. 

IT  For  hackney,  mail,  and  stage  coaches,  see  those 
words. 

B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compounds.) 

H"  Obvious  compounds :  Coach-builder,  coach-hire, 
coach-house,  coach-maker,  and  *coach~wright. 

coach-box,  s.  The  seat  on  which  the  driver  of  a 
coach  sits. 

Coach-currier,  s.  A  tradesman  who  supplies  the 
leather  fittings  for  coaches. 

coach-dog,  8.  A  species  of  dog  of  a  Dalmatian 
breed,  kept  to  run  in  attendance  on  carriages.  It  is 
generally  white,  specked  or  spotted  with  black. 

*coach-fellow,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  A  horse  yoked  in  the  same  carriage  with 
another. 

"  Their  charriot  horse,  as  they  coach-fellows  were, 
Fed  by  them."  CAopman.-  Iliad,  x. 

2.  Fig. :   A   person    intimately    connected    with 
another,  a  comrade,  a  mate. 

"...  I  have  grated  upon  my  good  friends  for  three 
reprieves  for  you  and  your  coach-fellow  Nym  .  .  ." — 
Shakesp.;  Merry  Wives,  ii.  2. 

coach-horse,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit.:  A  horse  used  principally  for  drawing  a 
coach. 

*2.  Fig. :  A  coarse,  rough,  boorish  fellow. 
"'Tis  the  swaggering  coach-horse  Anaides,  that  draws 
with  him  there." — B.  Jonson:  Cynthia's  Revels. 

II,  Naut.:  Tho  crew  of  the  state-barge;  usually 
fifteen  selected  men,  to  support  the  captain  in  any 
daring  exploits.     (Smyth:  Sailor's  Word-book.) 

coach-master,  s.  A  proprietor  of  coaches  and 
carriages ;  one  who  lets  coaches  for  hire. 

coach-trimmer,  s.  One  who  prepares  the  lace 
and  other  trimmings  for  carriages. 

coach-whip,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  whip  used  by  the  driver  of  a 
coach. 

2.  Naut.:  The  pendant.    (Smith.) 

3.  Zool.:    A  name  given    among    the    Southern 
negroes  to  tho  common  black  snake.  Coluber  con~ 
strict  or )  an  allusion  to  its  fabled  haoit  of  coiling 
around  its  victims  and  lashing  them  with  its  tail. 

^coach-whipping,  s.    A  whipping   or  flogging 
with  a  coach-whip. 
coac.li,  v.  t.&  i.    [COACH,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
*1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  convey  or  carry  in  a  coach. 

'  The  needy  poet  sticks  to  all  he  meets, 
Coach'd,  carted,  trod  upon,  now  loose,  now  fast, 
And  carry'd  off  in  some  dog's  tail  at  last." 

Pope:  Dunciad,  Hi.  291. 

(2)  To   yoke  or  drive  together,  as   horses    in  a 
coach. 

"  For  wit  ye  may  be  coach' d  together." — Jonson:  Every 
Wtimitii  in  her  Humor,  1609. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  To  teach,  to  inculcate. 

"  Affecting  genteel  fashions,  coaching  it  to  all  quar- 
ters."—  FFotorftOHMj  Apol.  for  Learning,  1653,  p.  157. 

(2)  To  prepare  for  an  examination ;  to  act  as  a 
coach  to. 

"I  coached  him  before  he  got  his  scholarship."— O. 
Eliot:  Dun.  Deronda,  ch.  xxxvii.  (Dairies.) 

II.  Rowing:  To  act  as  a  coach  to  during  the 
training  of  a  crew. 

B.  Intransitii't-  : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

tl.  Lit. :  To  ridn  in  a  coach. 

2.  Fig. :  To  study  or  read  with  a  coach. 
II.  Rowing:  To  act  as  a  coach. 

"  On  the  return  journey  Mr.  .  .  .  coached  from  the 
fiaddle." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 


-ee,  s.    A  coachman.    (Slang.) 
Cdac.h'-fftl,  s.    [Eng.  coach;  ~ful.~\    Enough  to  fill 

a  coach. 
"  Under  the  first  are  comprehended   all  those  who  are 

carried  down  in  coachfuls  to  Westminster  Hall."— Addi- 

son.-  Spectator,  No.  21. 
c6ach  -ful-ness,  s.    [Eng.  coachful;  -ness.]    An 

abundance  of  coaches. 

"  Past  coachfulness  and  present  coach  I  essness.  "—Dick- 
ens.- Uncommercial  Traveler,  ii. 

coach  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [COACH,  v.l 

A.  Aspr.jwr.:  (See  tho  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.:  Pertaining  to  tho  carriage  of  persons  or 
goods  in  coaches. 

2.  Fig. :  Acting  as  a  tutor,  instructing. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  I,ir. :  The  act  or  business  of  carrying  goods, 
&c.,  in  coaches. 

2.  Fig.:  The  act  of  preparing  for  an  examination. 

c6a9h'-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  coachless;  -ness.}  Ab- 
sence or  want  of  coaches.  (See  extract  under  coach- 
fulness.) 

coach  -let,  s.  [Eng.  coach*  and  dim.  suff.  -let.] 
A  little  coach. 

"  In  my  little  coachlet  I  could  breathe  freer."— Carlyle: 
French  Revolution,  pt.  iii.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii. 

C6a9h  -man,  s.  [Eng.  coacfc,  and  man.]  One 
whose  trade  or  profession  it  is  to  drive  a  coach. 

coa^h  -man-ship,  s.  [Bug.  coachman;  -ship.] 
The  craft  or  skill  of  a  coachman  ;  skill  in  driving 
coaches. 

"  His  skill  in  coachmanship,  or  driving  chaise." 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  291. 

*c5-act  ,  *CO-act-lt,  a.  [Lat.  coactus.]  [CoACT, 
v.]  Forced,  constrained. 

"I  think  my  Hordes  exposition  coact,  in  that  he  will  ad- 
mit none  to  haue  broght  forth  the  bread  and  wine,  but 
Melchisedec  allone." — Reasoning  betuix  Crosraguell  and 
J.  Knox,  F.  ilij,  a. 

*c5  -act  (1),  v.  t.  [Lat.  coacto=to  force,  intens. 
of  cogo  (sup.  coactum}  =  to  drive  together,  to  force ; 
contracted  from  co=con,  and  ago  =  to  drive.]  To 
drive,  to  force  together,  to  compel. 

"In  conclusion,  both  garrisons  and  the  inhabitants 
.  .  .  were  coacted  to  render  the  city."— Hale. 

*c5-act'  (2),v.  t.  [Pref.  co=con=with,  together; 
and  Eng.  act  (q.  v.).]  To  act  together  or  in  con- 
cert ;  to  unite. 

"But,  if  I  tell  how  these  two  did  coact, 
Shall  I  not  lie  in  publishing  a  truth?  " 

Shakesp.:  Troilus,  v.  2. 

*c6-act  -Sd,  a.  [CoACT  (1),  v.]  Forced,  con- 
strained. 

*c6  ac'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  coactio=(l)  a  driving 
together,  (2)  a  compelling;  coocto=to  compel,  to 
force.]  [Co ACT.] 

1.  Compulsion,  force. 

"Feede  the  flock  of  Christ,  as  much  as  in  you  lyeth; 
not  taking  care  thereof  by  coact  ion,  but  willingly."— 
Bishop  Wootton:  Christian  Manuell,  D.  ii.,  1576. 

2.  A  bringing  or  joining  together. 

"...    forbidding  all  men  fyrmely  to  make  any  law 

of  coaction  or  of  separation,     .     .     ."—Bale:  Acts  of  Eng- 
tish  Votaries,  i.  16  (1560). 

*c6-ac  -tlve  (1),  a.  [Lat.  coactue,  pa.  par.  of 
cogo=(l)  to  drive  together,  (2)  to  compel.]  Having 
a  restraining  or  impelling  power ;  compulsory, 
restrictive. 

"The  Levitical  priests,  in  the  old  law,  never  arrogated 
unto  themselves  any  temporal  or  coactive  power."—  Ra- 
leigh. 

*c5-aV-Wye (2), a.  [Pref. co=con=with, together, 
and  Eng.  active  (q.  v.).]  Acting  together  or  in  union. 

"With  what's  unreal  thou  coactive  art, 
And  fellow'st  nothing    .    .    .*' 

Shakesp.;  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

*c6-ac  -tlve-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  coactive  (1) ;  -ly.] 
In  a  coactive  manner,  by  compulsion  or  restriction. 
(Bp.  Bramhall.) 

*c6-ac-tlv'-l-t£,  s.  [Eng.  coactiv(e)  (2)  ;  -ity.]  A 
working  or  acting  together ;  unity  of  action. 

"  ,  .  .  that  vital  sympathy  and  coactivtfy,  that  trans- 
mits objects  in  their  exact  circumstances  to  the  common 
percipient." — More:  Philosophical  Writings;  Preface. 

c5-ad-ap-ta'-tlon,  s.  [Prof.  co=con=with,  to- 
gether, and  Eng.  adaptation  (q.  v.}.]  Mutual  adap- 
tation or  suitability. 

"  .  .  .  to  acquire  that  perfection  of  structure  and  co- 
adaptation  which  most  justly  excites  our  admiration."— 
Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859);  Introd,,  p.  3. 

C0-a~dap'-ted,  o.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  Eng.  adap- 
ted (q.  v.).]  Adapted  to  one  another;  mutually 
adapted  or  suited.  (Owen.) 
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*CO-ad-ner  -ent,  a.  &  s,  [Pref.  co=con,  and  Eng. 
adherent  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Clinging  together,  adhering,  adherent. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ordt  Lang. :  An  adherent,  a  supporter. 

2.  Shipbuilding:    The  fayed    piece  called  bilge- 
keel.     (Smyth.') 

fcd-ad-ja  -$en9e,  s.  [Pref.  co,  and  Eng.  adja- 
cence  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  coad- 
jacent;  nearness,  closeness  of  things  to  each  other. 

"  By  similarity,  by  contrast,  by  coadjacence  in  space." 
— Pop.  Encycl.  (Ogilvie.) 

TCO-ad-Ja  ~9ent,  a.  [Pref.  co,  and  Eng.  adjacent 
(q.  v.)-]  Mutually  adjacent,  close  to  each  other. 

*co  ad -Ju-ment,  s.  [Pref.  co  =  c<m;  Lat.  adju- 
mentunit  for  adjuvimentum=he\\) ;  adjuvo=to  help, 
to  aid.]  Mutual  help  or  assistance. 

co-ad'-jiist,  v.  t.    [Pref.  co=con,  and  Eng.  adjust 
(Q*  v.).]    To  adjust  by  mutual  adaptation. 
CO-ad-jus  -ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COAWTJST.] 

co-ad-just -m6nt,  8.  [Eng.  coodjust;  -men*.] 
The  act  or  process  of  coadjusting;  the  state  or 
being  mutually  adjusted  or  adapted. 

*co  ad~ju  -tant,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  Lat. 
od!;'ufan$=helping,  assisting.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Co-operating,  assisting. 

"  Thracius  coadjutant,  and  the  roar 
OC  fierce  Euroclydon."  Philips. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  assistant,  a  co-operator, 
"Gates  or  some  of  his  coadjutants." — Jforth:  Examen, 

p.  198. 

*co-ad -ju-ta-t5r,  s.  [Pref.  co  =  con,  and  Lat. 
adjutator=B.  helper.]  An  assistant,  a  coadjutor. 

"I  do  purpose  to  act  as  a  coadjutator  to  the  law." — 
Smollett;  Lancelot  Greaves,  ch.  ii. 

*c6-ad-Jfi.  -ting,  a.  [Pref.  co=con.  and  Lat.  ad- 
juto=to  help.]  Mutually  assisting  or  aiding;  co- 
operating. 

"Those  higher  hills  to  view,  fair  Love  that  stand, 
Her  coadjut ing  springs  with  much  content  behold." 
Draytun;  Polyolbion,  iii. 

*c6-ad-J|U  -tlve,  a.  [Pref.  co=con;  Lat.  adjuto— 
to  help ;  Eng.  suff.  -ire.]  Co-operating;  rendering 
mutual  aid. 

"  There  is  no  mischief  we  fall  into  but  that  we  ourselves 
are  at  least  a  coadjutive  cause." — Feltham:  Resolves. 

co-ad  ju-t5r,  s.    [Lat.,  from  co= con,  and  adjuto 
=tohelp,  to  aid.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  An  assistant  or  helper;  a  co-operator. 

"  .  .  .  my  predecessors  the  poets,  or  their  seconds  or 
coadjutors  the  critics." — Dryden. 

2.  One  authorized,  empowered,  or  appointed  to 
perform  the  duties  of  another. 

II.  Eccles.  (Roman  Catholic  Ch.) :  The  assistant 
of  a  bishop  or  other  prelate,  who  from  age  or  infirm- 
ity is  not  able  fully  to  do  his  own  duty. 

"A  bishop  that  is  unprofitable  to  his  diocese  ought  to 
be  deposed,  and  no  coadjutor  assigned  him."— Ayliffe. 

IT  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  a  coadjutor 
and  an  assitant:  "  A  coadjutor  is  more  noblo  than 
an  assistant :  the  latter  is  mostly  in  a  subordinate 
station,  but  the  former  is  an  equal ;  the  latter  per- 
forms menial  offices  in  the  minor  concerns  of  life, 
and  a  subordinate  part  at  all  times;  the  former 
labors  conjointly  in  some  concern  of  common  inter- 
est and  great  importance."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

CO  ad-Ju  -t5r-8hlp,  s.    [Eng.  coadjutor;  -ship.] 

*1.  Ord.Lang.:  Co-operation;  joint  assistance. 

"I  would  have  tried  to  fix  a  day,  to  meet  you  at  Sir  R. 

W 'B,  with  his  permission  and  your  cvadjutorskip."— 

Pope:  Tu  Fortescue,  lettr.  34. 

2.  Eccles.  (Roman  Catholic  Ch.) :  The  position, 
state,  or  rank  of  an  assistant  to  a  bishop  or  other 
prelate. 

*co-ad-ju  -trlx.  c6-ad-Ju  -tress,  a.  [Lat.  co= 
con;  adjutrix^iitemale  helper.]  A  female  assist- 
ant. 

"Bolingbroke  and  his  coadjutrix  insinuated  that  the 
treasurer  was  biased  in  favor  of  the  dissenters." — 
Smollett:  Hist.  Eng.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  §  40.  (Latham.) 

*c6  ad -jH-van-$y\  s.  [COADJTJVANT.]  Mutual 
or  concurrent  help ;  co-operation ;  contribution  of 
help.  (Browne.) 

*co  ad  -ju-vant,  s.  &a.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  Lat. 
adjuvans,  pr.  par.  of  adjuvo—to  help.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

Med. :  An  ingredient  in  a  prescription  designed  to 
aid  or  co-operate  with  another. 

B.  As  adj.:  Assisting,  helping,  co-operating. 

co  ad-nate,  ted  ad  -u-nate,  a.  [Lat.  coadu- 
natus  (pa.  par.  of  coaduno] ;  from  co  =  COM,  and 
oduno=to  unite.]  [ADUNATJON.] 
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Bot. :  United  at  the  base,  soldered  together.  The 
same  as  CONNATE  (q.  v.). 

Tf  Linnaeus,  in  his  attempt  at  a  natural  system  of 
botanical  classification,  had  an  order  Coadunatee. 
which  he  made  to  include  the  Anona,theMaguolia, 
Thea,  <kc. 

*co-ad.-u-na  -tion,  *co-ad-u-nl  -tion,  s.  [Pref. 
co=con,  and  Eng.  aditnation  (q.  v.).]  A  bringing 
together  of  different  things  so  as  to  form  one  body ; 
union,  consistency. 

"  Bodies  seem  to  hove  an  intrinsic  principle  of,  or  cor- 
ruption from,  the  ct>adunitii»i  of  particles  endued  with 
contrary  qualities.*'— Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind. 

*co-ad-ven  -ture  (ture  as  tsher),  s.  [COAD- 
VENTUEE,  v.  i.]  An  adventure  in  which  two  or  more 
take  a  share ;  a  joint  risk  or  venture. 

*co-ad-ven  -ture  (ture  as  tsher),  v.  i.  [COAD- 
VExxtJRE,  s.J  To  share  in  a  venture  or  speculation. 

"The  prince  holdeth  it  no  disparagement  to  coadven- 
ture  and  put  in  his  stake  with  the  merchant." — Howell: 

Foreign  Travel,  vii. 

*co-ad-ven -tu-rer  (or  turer  as  tsher-Sr), 
s.  [Eng.  coadventur(e) ;  -er.]  A  fellow-adventurer; 
one  who  partakes  in  the  same  risk  or  venture. 

"  There  is  a  worthy  captain  in  this  town,  who  was 
coadrenturer  in  that  expedition." — Howell:  Lett.,  ii.  61. 

co-se  -val,  a.    [COEVAL.] 

*CO-af-f8r  -est,  v.  t.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  Eng. 
afforest  (q,  v.) .]  To  convert  ground  into  forest,  and 
aad  it  to  ground  already  afforested. 

"  Henry  Fitz-Empresee  (viz.,  the  second)  did  coafforest 
much  land,  .  .  .— Howell;  Lett,,  iv.  16. 

*CO-a  -gen-9y\  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  Eng.  agency 
(q.  v.).]  Joint  agency  ;  an  acting  in  common  or  in 
partnership. 

"  Acting  as  a  coagency  with  unresisted  grief." —  De 
Quincey.-  Autobiog.  Sketches,  i.  22.  (Davies.) 

CO-a -gent,  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  Eng.  agent 
(q.  v.).]  An  associate;  one  co-operating  with  an- 
other in  any  act  or  work. 

"  .    .    .    this  coagent  of  your  mischiefs.' 

r.t'tutin.  d>  Flet.:  Knight  of  Malta. 

*CO-ag -I-tate,  r.  t.  [Pref.  co=co?i=with,  to- 
gether, and  Eng.  agitate  (q.  v.).]  To  shake,  move, 
or  agitate  together. 

*c6-ag-ment',  v.  t.  [Lat.  coagmento—to  join  or 
cement  together;  from  co=con,  and  agmen=a.  col- 
lected multitude  moving  forward.  ago=io  drive.] 
To  collect  or  heap  together. 

*c6-ag-naen-ta  -tion,  s.  [  Lat.  coagmentatio, 
from  coagmento=to  join  or  cement  together.]  The 
act  of  collecting  or  heaping  together ;  combination, 
conjunction. 

*cd-ag-ment -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [COAGMENT.] 
*CO-ag-ul-a-bIl  -I-t^,  s.  [Eug.  coagulable;  -ity.] 
The  quality  of  being  coagulable,  or  capable  of  being 
coagulated. 

tco-ag  -U-la-ble,  a.  [Eng.  coagul(ate);  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  coagulated  or  concreted. 

"  An  effusion  of  coagulable  material." — Todd  A  Bowman: 
Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iii.,  p.  79. 

*CO-ag -U-lant,  s.  [Lat.  cnagulans,  pr.  par.  of 
coagulo=to  coagulate,  to  concrete.]  A  substance 
which  coagulates  or  produces  coagulation.  (Dun- 

glison.) 

CO-ag -u-late,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  coagulo,  from 
coagulum=a  moans  of  coagulation,  from  COQO  (sup. 
coac/um)=to  drive  together;  It.  cogulare,  quag- 
Hare,  and  cagliare;  Sp.  coagular;  Fr.  coaguler 
and  cailler.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  curd,  to  clot;  to  change  into  a  curd-like 
state. 

"The  mineral  acids  have  the  power  of  coagulating 
albumen."— Todd  <t  Bowtnan.-  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i., 
introd.,  p.  36. 

*2.  To  crystallize.  (Ogilvie.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  congeal,  to  thicken,  to  become  clotted  or 
curded. 

"  If  the  dark  rays  were  absorbed  in  a  high  degree  by  the 
humors  of  the  eye,  the  albumen  of  the  humors  might 
coagulate  along  the  line  of  the  rays." — Tyndall:  Frag,  of 
Science,  3d  ed.,  viii.,  9,  p.  194. 

*2.  To  become  crystallized. 

"  Spirit  of  wine  commixed  with  milk,  a  third  part  spirit 
of  wine,  and  two  parts  milk,  coayulateth  little,  but 
mingleth;  and  the  spirit  swims  not  above." — Bacon. 

*CO  ag'-U-late,  a.  [Lat.  coagulatus,  pa.  par.  of 
coagulo.]  The  same  as  COAGULATED  (q.  v.). 

co-ag  -u-la-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [COAGULATE.] 
Congealed,  concreted,  curded. 
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co-ag  -u-la-ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.    [COAGULA 
u.] 

A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  cfr  particip.  adj.:  (See 
verb. ) 

"  So  perfect  is  the  coagulating  power  of  rennet,  that  not 
a  particle  of  caseine  in  milk  submitted  to  its  action  will 
remaiu  uncoagulated."—Todd  dt  Bowman.-  Physiol.  Anat.t 
vol.  i.,  ch.  i.,  p.  39. 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  congealing, 
clotting,  or  curding ;  the  state  of  becoming  coagu- 
lated. 

c6-ag-u~la  -tion,  s.  [Lat,  coagulatio^  from  coag- 
•u?o=to  coagulate.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  being  coagulated,  or  of 
changing  from  a  liquid  to  a  curd-like  semi-solid 
state,  produced  without  evaporation  and  without 
crystallization.  It  differs  from  congestion  in  not 
being  attended  by  a  fall  of  temperature  in  the  sub- 
stance coagulated. 

11  Coagulation  of  the  blood : 

Anat.  <&  Physiol. :  When  blood  is  drawn  and 
allowed  to  stand  it  emits  a  "halitus"  or  exhala- 
tion, which  has  a  faint  smell.  In  three  or  four 
minutes  a  film  overspreads  the  liquid,  commencing: 
at  the  circumference  and  gradually  spreading  to 
the  center.  Two  or  three  minutes  later  the  lower 
part  of  the  blood,  in  contact  with  the  vessel,  be- 
comes solidified^  and  then  the  whole  mass,  only 
about  eight  or  nine  minutes  being  needful  for  tho 
whole  process  from  first  to  last.  In  about  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  a  thin  serum  begins  to  exude 
from  it,  and  goes  on  to  do  so  for  two  or  three  days. 
(Quain.) 

"Acetic  acid,  which  will  not  precipitate  albumen, 
causes  the  coagulation  of  caseine." — Todd  df  Bowman; 
Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  i.,  p.  39. 

"Fihriue  is  distinguished  from  the  other  proximate 
principles  by  its  remarkable  property  of  spontaneous 
coagulation." — Ibid.,  p.  37. 

*2.  Tho  process  of  becoming  crystallized ;  crystal- 
lization. 

3.  A  concretion ;  a  body  or  substance  formed  by 
coagulating. 

"As  the  substance  of  coagulations  is  not  merely  saline, 
nothing  dissolves  them  but  what  penetrates  und  relaxes  ;u 
the  same  time." — .ir!»tth>i<it:  On  Aliments. 

tCO-ag  -U-la-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  coagulat(us),  pa. 
par,  of  coagulo=to  coagulate ;  Eng.  suff. -iue.]  Hav- 
ing the  power  or  quality  of  coagulating ;  causing 
coagulation  or  concretion  ;  coagulating. 

"To  manifest  the  coagulative  power,  we  have  sometimes 
in  a  minute  arrested  the  fluidity  of  new  milk,  and  turned 
it  into  a  curdled  substance,  .  .  ." — Boyle. 

*CO-ag -U-la-t6r,  s.  [Eng.  coagulat(c);  -or.] 
That  which  coagulates  or  has  the  power  or  quality 
of  coagulating. 

"Coagttlatorn  of  the  humors  are  those  things  which 
expel  the  most  fluid  parts,  .  .  ."—  Arbuthnot, 

*co-ag  -u-la-tSr-jf,  a.  [Em?,  coagulat(e);  -ory.] 
Causing  coagulation ;  coagulative. 

"  Coagulatory  effects."— Boyle. 

c6-ag  -u-lum,  s.    [Lat.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  coagulated  or  concreted  mass,  as  curd,  &c. 
"From  the  clarified  juices  of  caulitlower,    asparagus, 

mangel-wurzel  or  turnips,  a  coagiiliim  is  formed,  which 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  coagulated  albumea 
of  neruin  or  the  egg." — T<><1<1  <t-  Hmrimtn:  Phyxiol.  .-itmt., 
vol.  i.,  ch.  i.,  p.  40. 

2.  Any  substance  or  preparation  which  coagulates 
or  causes  coagulation ;  a  coagulant. 

II.  Med.  cfr  Chcm. :  A  blood-clot.  Substances  con- 
tuiiiLutr  albumen,  as  the  white  of  egg,  are  coagu- 
lated by  heating. 

CO-ald',  s.    [Pref.  co=ron,  and  Eng.  airf  (q.  v.).] 
An  assistant,  one  who  joins  in  any  act,  a  co-operator. 
"Paris,  Delphobus,  Agenor,  join 
(Coaids  and  captains  of  the  Trojan  line)." 

Pope:  Homer's  lliail,  bk.  xiii. 

CO-al'-ta,  8.  [QuATA.]  The  French  name  for  the 
Quata,  a  South  American  moukoy,  Atelcs  paniscusj 
very  common  in  the  woods  of  Surinam  and  Brazil. 

coak,  s.    [COLK.] 

1.  Carpentry: 

(1)  A  projection  of  the  nature  of  a  tenon  from  the 
genera]  face  of  a  scarfed  timber.    It  occupies  a  re- 
cess or  mortise  in  the  counterpart  face  of  the  other 
timber.    It  is  called  also  a  tabling,  and  tho  mortise 
a  8itnk-co<ik. 

(2)  A  j  oggle  or  dowel  by  which  pieces  are  united 
to  prevent  them  slipping  past  each  other,  or  to 
fasten  them  together. 

2.  Mach.:  The  hole  guarded  by  metal  iu  a  sheave 
through  which  the  pin  goes. 

3.  Naut.:   A  small  perforated  triangular  bit  of 
brass  inserted  into  tho  middle  of  tho  shiver  (now 
called  sheave)  of  a  block,  to  keep  it  from  splitting 
and  galling  by  the  pin  whereon  it  turns.    Called 
also  bush,  cock,  or  coj/f/,  and  dowel.     (Smyfh.) 

"ConA-s,  or  dowels,  nro  fitted  into  the  beams  and  knees 
of  vessels  to  prevent  their  slipping." — Smyth. 
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coak,  !•.  t.  &  i.   [CALK,  r.] 

Ship  carp,:  To  perform  the  process  of  cooking 
(q.  v.). 

coak  Ing,  s.  [Co.\K,  r.]  Uniting  pieces  of  spar 
by  means  of  tabular  projections,  formed  by  cutting 
away  the  solid  of  one  piece  into  a  hollow,  so  as  to 
make  a  projection  in  the  other  fit  in  correctly ;  the 
butts,  the  pieces  from  drawing  asunder. 

coal,  "coale,  *col,  *cole,  "coole,  *coylle,*colll, 
*coyle,  *coll(sm<7.),  *colls,  *colys  (vl.),s.  &a, 
[A.S.  col;  O.  H.  Ger.  chol,  cholo:  M.  H.  Ger.  kol; 
Ger.  kohle;  Dut.  kool;  Sw.  kol;  Dan.  kul;  L.  Ger. 
baa].] 

A.  As  substantive; 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  word  originally  signified  what  was  after- 
ward known  as  charcoal,  as  "  coals  of  fire,"  "  fire  of 
coals,"  &c.,  in  the  English  Bible,  and  as  "cole- 
wood,"  "  colliers'  lane,    &e.,  in  the  country. 

"Sharp  arrows  of  the  mighty,  with  coals  of  juniper." — 
Pa.  cxi.  4. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

^T  Pit-coal  (Germ.  S/einfcofci=stone-coal')    (Speed, 
Wallis,  &c.);  Sea-coal  (Shakesp.) ;  Ship-coal  (old 
charters) ;  Carbo  marts,  Carbo  fottsilis,  &c.,  used  as 
distinctive  terms. 
U  To  blow  a  coal:  To  fan  a  quarrel. 

"I  do  believe 

You  are  mine  enemy,  and  make  my  challenge 
You  shall  not  be  my  judge:  for  it  is  you 
Have  blown  this  axil  betwixt  my  lord  and  me; 
Which  GoC.'s  dew  quench!" 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  I'lll.,  il.  4. 

(1)  Precious  coals'   An  exclamation  of  surprise. 
(JVares.) 

"  Let  me  see  how  the  day  goes  (hee  pulls  his  wntch  ouO : 
precious  conies,  the  time  is  at  hand  .  .  .  " — Returns 
from  Parnassus  (1606). 

(2)  To  haul  over  the  coals:  To  reprove  for  some 
act,  usually  one  which  the  reproved  knew  better 
than  to  commit,  or  could  by  him  have  been  avoided. 

(3)  To  carry  coals :  To  put  up  with  insults,  to  sub- 
mit to  any  degradation.    The  origin  of  the  phrase 
is  this :  that  in  every  family  the  scullions,  the  turn- 
spits, the  carriers  or  wood  and  coals  were  esteemed 
the  very  lowest  of  menials.    The  latter  in  particu- 
lar were  the  drudges  of  all  the  rest.    (Naref.) 

"Gregory,  o'  my  word,  we'll  not  carry  coals." — Shakes]).: 
Rom.  *  Jul.,  i.  1. 

(4)  To  carry  coals  to  Newcastle:  To  do  anything 
superfluous  or  unnecessary. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Min.:    A    carbonaceous     mineral     substance, 
black,  shiny  or  dull,  easily  broken,  often  splintery, 
inflammable,  and  used  for  fuel.    It  is  composed  of 
carbon  (75  per  cent.),  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  some 
nitrogen,  with  siliceous  and  other  earthy  impurities 
(ash).    It  consists  of  compressed  and  chemically 
altered  vegetable  matter,  chiefly  extinct  kinds  of 
lycopodiaceous  trees.     As  the   successive  jungle- 
growths     [COAL-MEASURES]     accumulated     their 
stems,  leaves,  and  spores,  hydrogen  and   oxygen 
were  ov9lved  with  some  of  tliecarbon.  The  relative 
proportion  of  carbon  in  the  mass  was  increased, 
the  woody  fiber  reduced  in  volume  to  one-ninth,  or 
even  one-fifteenth,  of  its  original  bulk,  and   the 
mass  became  black,  shiny  hydrocarbons,  with  im- 
bedded charcoal  (''mother-coal"),  due  todecompo- 
sit  ion  of  trees  lying  exposed  to  the  air,  or  dull  black 
hydrocarbons,  resulting  from  the  consolidation  of 
decomposed  vegetable  pulp,  like  soft  peat. 

II  Dana  divides  what  may  be  called  the  species, 
termed  by  him  Mineral  Coal,  into  the  following 
varieties:  (1 )  Anthracite,  (2)  Native  Coke,  (3)  Cak- 
ing Coal,  (4)  Non-caking  Coal,  (5)  Cannel  Coal 
(ParrotCoal),  (6)  Torbanite,  (7)  Brown  Coal  (Lig- 
nite), (8)  Earthy  Brown  Coal,  (9)  Mineral  Charcoal. 
The  first  variety  has  only  3-46  per  cent,  of  bitumin- 
ous matter,  the  second  has  none,  and  the  rest  vary 
in  this  respect. 

2.  deal. :  Geologically  coal  occurs  as  a  stratified 
rock,  intorbcdded   with   clays,    iron-stones,   sand- 
Mones,  and  limestones,  in  what  are  termed  coal- 
measures.  The  best  coals  belong  to  the  Carbonifer- 
ous series  of  the  Palaeozoic  system ;  but  much  coal 
of  later  (Neozoic)  ages  is  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  though,  in  that  case,  either  mixed  with 
or  passing  into  lignite,  a  far  less  valuable  fossil  fuel, 
because  little  of  the  hydrogen,  oxygon,  and  nitrogen 
has  been  eliminated  by  chemical  change,  and  thus 
as  much  as  HO  per  cent,  of  water  remains  in  lignite, 
while  good  coal  has  seldom  more  than  5  per  cent. 
When  latteral  pressure  has  come  into  operation  on 
the  coal-measures,  more  hydrogen  (with  some  car- 
bon) has  been  driver,  off,  and  the  coal  metamor- 
phosed into  anthracite,  which  has  90  per  cent.  *>f 
carbon.    Some  coals  have  become  merely  anthra- 
citic.     Other  coals  have  had  very  much  carbon 
("mother-coal")   in  them  originally.     Hence  the 
conditions  producing  "  Steam-coal,"  that  is,  either 


(1)  coal    good    for   raising  steam  quickly,  or  (2) 
smokeless  coal,  suited  for  the  steam-navy.    Accord- 
ing to  the  decomposition  of  the  vegetable  matter, 
and    the   resulting   combinations    of   carbon    and 
hydrogen,  fossil  fuel  is  more  or  less  bituminous 
when  burnt. 

A  mass  of  coal  when  broken  splits  in  three  direc- 
tions: (1)  Along  the  planes  of  oedding,  commonly 
presenting  dull  black  surfaces  which  soil  the  fingers. 

(2)  Vertically  across  the  stratification  ;  the  broken 
surfaces  are  bright  and  smooth,  and  do  not  soil  the 
fingers;  the  direction  along  which  these  joints  run 
is  known  as  the  "face"  of  the  coal.     (3)  A  third  set 
of  planes  at  right  angles  to  both  of  the  other  sets, 
and  less  perfect,  so  that,  the  fracture  here  is  more 
irregular;  this  direction  is  called  the  "  end  "  of  the 
coal.    Thus  it  yields  blocks  more  or  less  regular  in 
shape,  and  roughly  resembling  cubes  or  dies.  (Hux- 
ley: Physiography,  ch.  xiv.,  p.  238,  3d  ed.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  coal ;  in  any  way  per- 
taining or  relating  to  coal.  (See  the  compounds.) 

IT  Compounds  of  obvious  signification :  Coal- 
barge,  coal-fire,  coal-mine,  coal-sack,  coal-shed. 

coal-backer,  s.  A  man  employed  to  carry  coals 
from  a  ship  to  the  wagons.  (Mat/hew.) 

•coal-basket,  s.  A  basket  or  scuttle  for  carrying 
coals. 

coal-basin,  s. 

Geol.:  A  basin-shaped  depression  with  coal-beds 
deposited  in  it.  It  has  been  almost  always  pro- 
duced by  subsidence  of  the  strata  previous  to  the 
deposition  of  the  coal. 

coal-bed,  .-•. 

Geol. :  A  bed  of  coal. 

coal-black,  *cole-blacke,  "cole-blak,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  As  black  as  coal ;  jet-black. 

"  He  hadde  a  here's  skin  cole-black  for  old." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,144. 

2.  Bot. :  Black  a  little  verging  upon  blue, 
coal-boring  bit,  s.    A  bit  with  an  entering  point 

and  a  series  of  cutting  edges  of  steps  of  increasing 
radius.  (Knight.) 

*COal-bOX,  8.  A  box  for  carrying  coals  to  the  fire ; 
a  coal-scuttle. 

"  Leave  a  pail  of  dirty  water,  a  c^fil-hox,  a  bottle,  broom, 
and  such  other  unsightly  things." — Stoift. 

coal-brand,  s.    A  name  for  smut  in  wheat. 

coal-brass,  s. 

Mining:  A  popular  name  given  to  the  iron  pyrites 
found  in  the  coal-measures.  It  contains  no  brass, 
but  only  sulphur  and  iron.  [IRON  PYRITES.] 

coal-breaker,  s.  A  machine  for  crushing  lump- 
coal  as  taken  from  the  mine.  \lso  adapted  to 
cleanse  and  assort  it.  (Knight.) 

coal-breaking,  «.  &  a.  (See  the  compound 
term.) 

IT  Coal-breaking  jack : 

Mining:  A  jack  or  wooden  wedge  used  for  break- 
ing down  coal.  Jacks  are  inserted  in  a  small  recess 
in  the  seam,  a  f<>w  feet  of  tubing  are  used  to  connect 
this  with  an  adjacent  pump,  and  great  pressure 
being  obtained  by  moans  of  a  lever,  the  coal  is 
brought  down  in  quantities.  (Knight.) 

coal-bunker,  s. 

Naut.:  The  closed  room  around  the  boiler  and 
engine-room  of  a  steam  vessel  for  keeping  the  fuel. 
(Knight.) 

coal-car,  ft.  \  freight-car  designed  specially  for 
coal ;  a  coal-truck  or  coal-wagon. 

coal-cart,  s.    A  cart  used  in  conveying  coals. 

coal-Chute,  s.  A  spout  by  which  coal  in  bunk- 
ers or  elevated  boxes  is  loaded  into  carts  or  cars. 
(Knight.) 

Coal-Crimp,  *.  A  factor  or  middleman  who  sells 
ship-loads  of  coals  on  commission  to  wholesale 
dealers. 

coal-cutting,  s.  &  a.    (See  the  compound  term.) 

Coal-cutting  machine:  A  machine  for  undercut- 
ting coal  seams  in  the  mine  or  at  the  bank. 

coal-drop'  8.  A  broad,  shallow  inclined  trough, 
down  which  coals  are  discharged  into  the  hold  of  a 
vessel.  (Ogilvie,) 

coal-dumping,  ».  The  act  of  loading  coal  or 
other  vessels  from  a  cart.  The  cart  is  made  to 
descend  by  a  rail  so  as  to  enter  the  vessel,  when  it 
is  of  course  easy  to  discharge  its  contents  into  the 
hold.  (Knight.) 

coal-dust,  s.  Small  fine  coal,  the  sittings  of 
coal. 

"It  has  been  attempted  ...  to  make  the  coal-fluff 
into  bricks  which  can  bear  carriage."— Anstrd:  Short  Trip 
tn  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  p.  194. 

coal-elevator,  «.  A  storehouse  for  coals,  fur- 
nished with  machinery  for  expcditiously  loading 
and  unloading  carts,  wagons,  or  cars  of  coal. 


coal-eyed,  s.    Black-eyed, 
coal-field,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  bed  of  coal. 

2.  Ord.  Lang,  a?  Oeol. :    A  district  where   coal 
abounds,  or  which  is  worked  for  coal;  a  number  of 
coal  mines  worked. 

American  Coal  Fields:  First  coal-fields  worked  in 
America  were  the  bituminous  fields  at  Brighthope, 
Chesterfield  Co.,  Va.,  near  Richmond,  discovered  in 
1750.  This  coal  was  used  at  Westham,  on  the  James 
river,  to  make  shot,  and  shell  during  the  War  of  In- 
dependence. The  first  use  of  anthracite  coal  was  in 
1768-69.  First  used  for  smithing  purposes  in  1790. 
First  used  to  burn  in  a  common  grate  in  1808.  First 
successful  use  of  anthracite  coal  for  the  smelting? 
of  iron  was  in  1839,  at  the  Pioneer  Furnace,  at 
Pottsville,  Pa.  It  had  been  tried  on  the  Lehigh  in 
1826,  but  was  unsuccessful.  The  great  shaft  of  the- 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Iron  Company  has  been 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  1,569  feet  from  the  surface  to  the 
great  mammoth  coal  vein  which  attains  a  thickness 
of  25  feet,  in  that  distance  passing  through  no  less 
than  fifteen  coal  seams,  of  which  six  are  workable 
and  have  an  average  thickness  together  of  64  feet. 
Even  then  there  are  a  number  of  coal-seams  under- 
lying these. 

Coal  Fields  of  the  World:  United  States,  200.266 
square  miles;  Continental  Europe,  34,000  square 
miles;  Groat  Britain,  6,195  square  miles;  British 
America,  2,200  square  miles. 

coal  fish,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  species  of  Gadus  or  Cod,  a  native  of 
the  Baltic,  Northern  and  Mediterranean  Seas.  It  is 
a  coarse  fish,  deriving  its  name  from  the  dusky  pig- 
ment which  tinges  the  skin,  and  which  soils  the 
fingers  like  moist  coals.  (Baird.) 

"  The  coalfish  is  most  decidedly  a  northern  fish,  but  be- 
ing a  hardy  species  is  not  without  a  considerable  rauge 
to  the  southward.  It  was  the  only  fish  found  by  Lord 
Mulgrave  on  the  shores  of  Spitzbergen.  .  .  .  This  fish 
has  more  provincial  names  than  any  other  species,  some 
of  which  only  refer  to  it  when  of  a  peculiar  size.  Among 
the  Scoth  islands  the  coaljlsh  is  called  sillock,  piltock, 
cooth  or  kuth,  harbin,  cudden,  sethe,  sey,  and  gray-lord. 
In  Edinburgh  and  about  the  Forth,  the  young  are  called 
podleys  ;  at  Newcastle  the  fry  are  called  c<iu/.sfj/  ( ?  coalzie), 
and  when  twelve  inches  long  poodlers." — Yarrell:  British 
Fishes. 

coal-fitter,  s.  A  middleman  who  acts  as  agent 
in  the  sale  of  coal  between  the  owner  of  a  pit  and 
the  shipper. 

coal-formation,  s. 

1.  Geol.:  The  same  as  the  CARBONIFEROUS  FORMA- 
TION (q.  v.). 

2.  The  same  as  the  COAL-MEASURES. 
coal-g_as,  ft.    A  mixture  of  gases  produced  by  the 

destructive  distillation  of  coal  at  regulated  temper- 
atures. It  is  used  in  lighting  streets,  houses,  &c., 
and  for  cooking  and  heating  purposes.  Coal-gas  is 
colorless  and  has  a  disagreeable  smell.  It  is  puri- 
fied from  H-jS  by  ferric  hydrate,  which  is  moistened 
with  FeSC<4  and  H^SC^  to  remove  ammonia.  The 
carbon  disulphide  can  bo  removed  by  passing  it 
through  an  iron  tube  filled  with  iron  turnings  and 
heated  to  redness.  Coal-gas  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  hydrogen,  40  to  50  per  cent.,  carbon-monoxide 
about  5  per  cent.,  marsh  gas  (CHi)  about  40  per 
cent.,  which  contribute  nothing  to  the  illuminat- 
ing power  of  the  gas ;  it  depends  upon  the  presence 
of  heavy  hydro-carbons,  principally  C>Ht  etliene, 
ordinary  gas  containing  about  4'  per  cent.,  and 
cannel  gas  about  8  per  cent.  Coal-gas  also  contains 
small  quantities  of  acetylene,  butylene,  &c.,  and 
aromatic  hydro-carbons,  us  benzene,  &C.  The  per- 
centage of  nitrogen  is  very  variable.  When  gas  is 
burnt  a  large  quantity  of  water  is  formed,  hence,  if 
a  gas  stove  is  used  to  dry  a  room  there  must  bo  suf- 
ficient ventilation  to  carry  off  the  aqueous  vapor. 
The  sulphur  in  coal-gas  is  converted  into  sulphuric 
acid  when  burnt,  which  greatly  damages  books, 
furniture,  &c.  The  escape  of  coal-gas  from  pipes 
into  the  soil  is  very  injurious  to  the  roots  of  trees 
and  shrubs.  The  admixture  of  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  air  greatly  impairs  the  illuminating  power 
of  coal-gas.  Three  causes  are  capable  of  decreasing 
the  luminosity  of  flames,  viz.:  (1)  withdrawal  of 
heat ;  (2)  dilution ;  and  (3)  oxidation  of  luminous 
material. 

coal-gum,  s.    The  dust  of  coal. 

coal-bead,  s. 

Ornith.:  The  Cole-tit,  or  Colo-titmouse,  Parus 
ater;  also  called  Coal-mouse  (q.  v.). 

coal-heaver,  s.  A  porter  employed  to  carry  coal, 
and  especially  to  discharge  it  from  ships. 

"  I  went  to  the  Jerusalem  Coffee  House  .  .  .  I  there 
saw  my  captiiin,  who  looked  as  much  like  a  captain  as  he 
did  like  a  t'<ial-lteai'?r."  —  Theodore  Hook:  (invert  (fttrney. 

fcoal-hod,  s.    A  scuttle  to  hold  coals. 

coal-hole,  s.  A  hole  or  cellar  where  coals  and 
Cinders  are  placed. 

" .  .  .  the  types  were  tlyng  into  the  coalhole,  and 
covered  with  cinders." — Macaiilav:  Hist.  Kng.,  ch.  xvi. 


bfill,    bdy;     pout,    Jtfwl;    cat,     jell,     chorus,     $hin,    bencn;     go,    gem;     thin,    tnis;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  sban.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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coal-hood,  coally-hood,  coal-hoodie,  s. 
Ornithology  : 

1.  A  name  given  to  the  Bullfinch.  Pyrrhula  vul- 
ynris,  from  his  coal-black  hood  or  cap. 

2.  The  Black-headed  Bunting,  Ember  iza  schceni- 
clus. 

coal-house,  s.  A  house  in  which  coals  are  stored. 
"  Bonner's  conscience  made  his  palace  a  coat-house,  and 
a  dungeon."—  Juntas:  Sin  Stigmatized,  p.  812. 

coal-man,  #.    A  miner  or  a  dealer  in  coal, 
coal-measure,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  (Sing.} :  The  measure  used  in  ascer- 
taining the  quantity  of  coal. 

2.  Geol.  (PI.):  Strata  of  coal  with  the  attendant 
rocks.    If  the   great  Carboniferous  formation  be 
separated  into  three  divisions,  these,  in  the  descend- 
ing order,  are  (1)  the  Coal-measures,  (2)  the  Mill- 
stone-grit, and  (3)  the  Mountain  or  Carboniferous 
Limestone.    If  oy  the  omission  of  the    Millstone- 
grit  they  be  reduced  to  two,  then  the  Coal-measures 
constitute,  with  the  Mountain  Limestone  already 
mentioned,  the  whole  Carboniferous  formation. 

coal-merchant,  s.    One  who  trades  in  coal. 

coal-meter,  s.  An  official  appointed  to  measure 
coal. 

COal-miner,  «.  One  who  works  in  a  coal-mine ;  a 
collier. 

coal-mining,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. ;  Adapted  for  or  occupied  in  mining. 

B.  Assitbst.:    The  act  or  process   of   mining  for 
ooal& 

Mining:  Coal-beds  usually  lie  at  a  slight  slope, 
and,  when  reached  from  the  surface  by  shafts,  are 
dug  out  together  with  sufficient  of  the  upper  and 
under  strata  to  allow  of  vertical  room  for  the 
miner.  At  the  foot  of  the  pit  longgalleries  (boards) 
are  cut  to  the  extent  of  the  property,  then  cross 
galleries  (narrows),  marking  out  square  spaces  or 
districts  (panels).  These  are  dug  away:  and  the 
coal  picked  out  and  removed ;  the  solid  intervals, 
gradually  reduced  to  walls  and  pillars,  are  ulti- 
mately removed,  wooden  props  supporting  the 
roof  until  it  is  allowed  to  fall  in.  This  is  called  the 
"  pillar  and  stall."  or *  *  board  and  pillar,"  working, 
and  was  invented  in  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
Formerly  the  coal  was  removed  from  the  sides  of 
intersecting  galleries  at  the  beginning  of  the  mine, 
on  the  "rise  end'*  of  the  seam;  and  great  pillars 
were  left  behind  comprising  nearly  sixty  per  cent, 
of  the  coal.  Sometimes  the  hewing  is  begun  at  the 
41  rise  end"  of  the  "  winning,"  in  a  gallery  all  along 
the  edge  or  face  of  the  coal-seam,  which  is  then  cut 
gradually  away,  and  the  roof  of  the  hollow  behind 
is  partly  supported  by  stones  and  timber  for  road- 
ways, and  partly  allowed  to  fall  in.  This  is  the 
44 long-way,  or  ''long-wall,"  plan.  The  methods 
and  terms  vary  in  different  coal-fields.  Ventilation 
is  secured  by  a  second  shaft  (engine-pit  or  upcast- 
pit),  and  by  longitudinal  divisions  (brattices), 
making  double  currents,  in  shafts  and  galleries ; 
by  stoppings  and  trapdoors  regulating  the  direc- 
tion of  the  draught,  and  by  other  appliances.  Mines 
are  termed  "  fiery  "  when  carburetted-hydrogen  gas 
issues  from  the  coal.  This  is  frequently  continuous ; 
sometimes,  when  reservoirs  are  opened^  sudden, 
and  then,  if  the  miner  has  a  naked  light  instead  of 
a  Davy  or  safety  lamp,  the  usual  accidents  take 
place. 

coal-mouse,  colemouse,  s, 

Ornith. :  A  small  species  of  titmouse,  with  a 
black  head ;  the  Cole-tit  (Parus  ater). 

coal-naphtha, «.  An  oily  liquid  obtained  by 
the  distillation  of  coal-tar.  It  is  sold  as  benzole 
(q.  v.).  It  is  purified  by  agitating  with  caustic  soda 
to  extract  the  phenol  and  cresols ;  then  rectified, 
by  which  it  is  separated  into  a  heavy  oil  contain- 
ing much  naphthalene,  and  a  liquid  which  in 
purified  by  agitation  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
redistilled.  By  fractional  distillation  it  yields  first 
a  mixture  of  benzene  and  carbon  disulphide,  and 
olefines,  &c.,  at  80°  chiefly  benzene  CeHe.  about  113° 
toluene,  at  142"  xylene,  and  at  170r  impure  cumene. 

*coal-pan,  *cole-panne,  «.  A  brazier  or  pan  for 
charcoal. 

coal-passer,  ».  One  who  passes  on  or  supplies 
coal  to  the  furnace  of  a  steam-engine. 

coal-pipe,  s. 

1.  The  carbonized  bark  of  a  fossil  plant. 

2.  Mining: 

(1)  The  cylindrical  cast  of  a  tree  formed  of  solid 
sandstone,  its  mass  increasing  gradually  toward 
the  base;  and  with  no  branches  left  to  support  it  in 
its  position.  When  cohesion  of  the  external  layer, 
which  alone  holds  it  up,  is  overcome  by  the  force  of 
gravity,  the  "coal-pipe11  falls  perpendicularly  or 
obliquely,  often  crushing  unhappy  miners  at  work 
below.  (Lyell.) 

"  These  fossil  stumps  are  not  uncommon  in  the  roofs  of 
the  coal-seams.  In  some  placet*  they  are  known  to  the 
miners  aa  'coal-pipes.'  "—Dawsoii:  Earth  and  Man. 

(2.)  A  very  thin  seam  of  coal. 


coal-pit,  s. 

1.  A  coal-mine;  a  pit  sunk  in  the  earth  for  the 
purpose  of  digging  out  coals.    [COAL-MIXIXG.] 

"  A  leaf  of  the  polypody  kind,  found  in  the  sinking  of  a 
coal-pit." —  Woodward. 

2.  A  place  where  charcoal  is  manufactured, 
coal-plants,  A.  pi. 

Geol. :  Plants,  the  remains  of  which  are  found  in. 
the  strata  of  the  coal-formation,  and  from  the 
stems,  leaves,  roots,  &c.,  of  which  coal  itself  has 
been  produced.  Bronguiart  has  figured  upward  of 
31X1  species.  They  are  often  in  a  state  of  high  preser- 
vation, exhibiting  the  most  delicate  uervures  of 
the  leaves,  and  cortical  markings  of  the  stems. 

*  Of  the  most  common  coal  plant- remains,  Stig- 
maria  was  conjectured  by  Prof.  Brongniart  and 
Sir  William  Logan  to  have  a  relation  to  Sigillaria, 
and  Mr.  Binney  proved  it  to  be  the  roots  of  that 
plant  by  finding  the  two  in  actual  continuity.  Mr. 
Richard  Brown,  of  Nova  Scotia,  also  saw  a  proba- 
ble Sigillaria 
with  Stigmaria 
roots.  What  Sig- 
illaria itself  is 
has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  dispute. 
Brongniart,Gop- 
pert,  and  linger 
consider  it  as 
probably  a  cy- 
cad.  Principal 
B  a  wson  ,  of 
Montreal,  thinks 
that  this  may  be 
its  affinity,  or 
that  it  may  be  a 
connecting  link 
be tween  the 
G  y  m  n  o  s  perms 
and  the  higher 
Acrogens.  M  r.  Coal-plants. 

William   Car- 

ru there,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.,  of  the  British  Museum,  on 
the  contrary,  considers  it  one  of  the  Lycopodiaceap, 
and  consequently  an  Acrogen.  He  places  Calamites 
under  the  Equisetaceee,  and  thinks  that  Asterophyl- 
lites,  Annularia,  and  Sphenophyllum  are  the  leaves 
of  three  species.  Akin  to  it  is  the  genus  Volkman- 
nia.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  Lepidodendron 
should  be  placed  under  the  Lycopodiacew.  Among 
the  plants  of  undisputed  affinity  are  fernsof  various 
genera :  Sphenopteris,  Pecopteris,  Neuropteris, 
Cyclopteris,  &c.,  but  with  the  fructification  as  a 
rule  destroyed.  There  are  also  genuine  Conifers  in 
the  Coal-measures  which  probably  grew  upon  the 
hills  while  the  plants  previously  described  had 
their  habitat  on  the  plains. 

coal-rake,  *cole-rake,  *colrake,  s.  An  instru- 
ment used  for  raking  out  the  ashes  of  a  furnace. 
*'Colrake:  trulla,  verriculum."—Cathol.  Anglicum. 

coal-screen,  s.   A  sifter  for  coal.    (Knight.) 

coal-scuttle,  s.  A  box  or  utensil  for  holding 
coals  for  present  use. 

Coal-scuttle  bonnet :  A  bonnet  so  called  from  its 
resembling  a  coal-scuttle  in  shape. 

"  Glancing  from  the  depths  of  her  ,•<.«}-.•=, -utti,-  bonnet 
.  .  .** — Dickens;  Xtich.  Nickleby,  ch.  xxiii. 

coal-shaft,  s.  The  shaft  forming  the  entrance  to 
a  coal-mine.  [SHAFT.] 

coal-Ship,  s.  A  ship  employed  in  carrying  coal; 
a  collier. 

"The  pirate  never  spends  his  shot  upon  coal-ships,  but 
lets  fly  at  the  rich  merchant."— Junius.-  Stn  Stigm.,  p.  389. 

coal- slack,  s.  Dust  or  grime  of  coal ;  fine  coal, 
coal-smut,  s.  The  same  as  COAJL-SLACK  (q.  v.). 
coal-stalk,  s. 

1.  A  name  given  to  the  vegetable  impressions  found 
on  stones  in  coal-mines.    (Scotch.) 

"Those  impressions  abound  in  coal  countries;  and  are, 
in  many  places,  not  improperly  known  by  the  name  of 
Coal-stalk?'—  Ure.-  Hist.  Kutfierglen,  p.  302. 

2.  Extended,  in  its  application,  to  the  effects  of 
recent  vegetation. 

coal-tar,  s.  Tar  produced  in  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  bituminous  coal.  It  is  a  thick,  sticky, 
dark-colored  substance,  and  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  printer's  ink,  for  asphalt  pavements, 
coating  ships,  &c.  The  composition  of  coal-tar 
varies  according  to  the  temperature  at  which  the 
coal  is  distilled,  the  higher  the  temperature  the 
larger  being  the  yield  of  solid  bodies.  Coal-tar 
when  distilled  first  gives  off  gas,  then  water  con- 
taining ammoniacal  salts,  then  a  brown  light  oil 
which.when  purified, is  called  coal-naphtha  (q.v.) : 
at  higher  temperatures  a  yellow,  heavy,  foetid  oil 
called  dead-oil  (q.  v.),  or  creasote  oil,  then  naph- 
thalene (9.  y.) ;  afterward  the  black  residue  in  the 
retort  solidifies  on  cooling  and  forms  pitch,  which 
is  used  to  form  asphalt,  and  a  black  varnish  to  pro- 
tect iron  from  rust.  If  the  distillation  is  continued 


the  pitch  yields  a  yellow  substance  like  butter,  con- 
taining anthracene,  phenanthrenc,  fluorene,  &c. ; 
afterward,  at  red  beat,  a  bright  orange  powder, 
consisting  chiefly  of  pyrene  CV,Hii>  and  chrysene 
t'isH] 2 1  the  residue  forms  a  hard,  porous  coke. 

Coal-tar  colors:  Dyes  prepared  from  aniline 
(q.  v.),  naphthalene,  phenol  (q.  v.),  and  other  coin- 
pounds  contained  in  coal-tar. 

coal-tit,  s. 

Ornith.:  A  species  of  titmouse  (Parus  ater),  also 
called  coal-head  and  coal-mouse  (q.  v.). 

coal-tongs,  s.  pi.  A  pair  of  tongs  for  grasping 
coal  in  lumps. 

coal -trimmer,  s.  One  who  is  employed  to  trim 
and  stow  the  coal  for  the  fires  of  marine  steam- 
engines. 

coal-under-candlestick,  s.  A  Christmas  game 
mentioned  in  the  "  Declaration  of  Popish  Impost- 
ures," 1603.  (Nares.) 

coal- viewer,  s.  Au  overseer  or  superintendent 
of  a  coal-mine. 

coal-washer,  *.  A  machine  in  which  coal  which 
has  been  broken  and  assorted  is  finally  washed. 
(Knight.) 

coal-whipper,  «.  One  who  raises  coal  out  of 
the  hold  of  a  ship. 

"Here  were  colliers  by  the  score  and  score  with  the 
coaUwhippers" — Dickens. 

coal-Whipping,  s.  The  act  or  occupation  of 
raising  coals  from  the  holds  of  ships. 

coal-working*  s.  A  place  where  coal  is  worked; 
a  coal-mine,  a  colliery. 

"At  last  we  reached  the  coal-working*"— Aiisted:  Short 
Trip  in  Holland  and  Transylvania,  p.  124. 

coal-works,  s.  A  colliery,  with  the  necessary 
machinery  appertaining  to  it. 

"There  is  a  vast  treasure  in  the  old  English,  from 
whence  authors  may  draw  constant  supplies;  as  our  officers 
make  their  surest  remits  from  the  coal-works  and  the 
mint's. ' '  — F el  ton. 

coal-yard,;  s.    An    inclosure    set   apart  for  the 
deposit  or  sale  of  coal, 
coal,  v.  t.  &  i.    [COAL,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  burn,  char,  or  reduce  to  charcoal. 

"  In  fetching  [the  wood]  when  it  is  cooled."— Carew: 
Survey  of  Scotland. 

2.  To  supply  with  coal. 

"  A  steam-vessel  is  said  to  be  coaled  when  she  has  re- 
ceived on  board  the  necessary  fuel  for  any  voyage." — 
Young:  Nautical  Diet. 

*3.  To  write,  mark,  or  delineate  with  charcoal. 
"Marvailing,  he  coaled  out  rhimes  upon  the  wall,  near 
to  the  picture." — Catnden. 

B.  Intrant* :  To  take  in  a  supply  of  coals. 

"A  good  pier  has  lately  been  built,  alongside  of 
which  vessels  may  lie  and  coal  with  great  facility."— 
M(ic(ionald .-  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver's  Island, 
p.  360. 

*coal  -er-jf,  s.  [Eng.  coal;  -ery.~]  A  coal-pit,  a 
coal-mine:  now  superseded  by  colliery  (q.  v.). 

"Two  fine  stalactites  were  found  hanging  from  a  black 
stone,  at  a  deserted  vault  in  Benwell  coalery." — Wood- 
tea  rd. 

CO-a-les  90,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  coalesco=io  grow 
together,  to  coalesce,  to  unite :  co=con  ,*  alesco 
(incept,  of  ato)  =  to  nourish.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit.:  To  grow  together;  to  unite  in  masses  or 
groups  spontaneously. 

"When  vapors  are  raised,  they  hinder  not  the  trans- 
parency of  the  air,  being  divided  into  parts  too  small  to 
cause  any  reflection  in  their  superficies;  but  when  they 
begin  to  coalesce,  and  constitute  globules,  those  globules 
become  of  a  convenient  size  to  reflect  some  colors." — 

ffiMKNh 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  combine,  to  join,  to  agree. 
"Mathematics  and  physics  have  been  long  accustomed 

to  coalesce." — Tyndall;  Frag,  of  Science,  8d  ed.,  vol.  vi., 
p.  110. 

2.  To  join  a  party,  to  become  one  of  a  party. 

"He  had  imagined  that.'as  soon  as  he  chose  to  coalesce 
with  those  to  whom  he  had  recently  been  opposed,  all  his 
followers  would  imitate  his  example."—  Maraulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  ivi. 

3.  To  unite  in  society  in  a  more  general  sense ;  to 
become  incorporated  with. 

"The  Jews  were  incapable  of  coalescing  with  other 
nations." — Campbell. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  unite  or  join. 

^T  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to  add,  to 
join,  to  unite,  and  to  coalesce:  "We  odd  by  putting 
a  part  to  any  body  so  as  to  form  a  whole ;  we  join 
by  attaching  two  whole  bodies  to  each  other ;  we 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we",     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    thgre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     whd,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


coalesced 

unite  by  putting  two  bodies  to  or  into  one  another, 
so  that  they  become  one  body ;  things  coalesce  when 
their  parts  mingle  together  so  as  to  form  one  sub- 
stance. .  .  .  Adding  is  opposed  to  subtracting 
or  diminishing;  joining  to  separating,  uniting  to 
dividing,  and  coalescing  to  falling  asunder." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

c6-a.-les  ced,  pa.  par. or  a.    [COALESCE,  v.] 
c6-a~les  -$en9e,  s.    [Lat.  coalescens,  pr.  par.  of 
coalt'ttr<,=  tu  coalesce,  to  unite.]     The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  coalescing  or  combining ;  union,  concretion, 
•combination. 

"  Like  that  of  salts  with  lemon  juice, 
Which  does  not  yet  like  that  produce 
A  friendly  coalescence." 

Cowper:  Friendship. 

*c6-a-les  -$en-9Jf,  s.  [Eng.  coalescence;  -y.]  The 
same  as  COALESCENCE  (q.  v.). 

"By  a  happy  diffusion  and  holy  coalescency." — Gttuden: 
Tears  of  the  L'AurcA,  p.  34.  (Dtivies.) 

tc6-a-les  ~9ent,  a.  &  a.  [Lat.  coalescens,  pr.  par. 
of  coalesco=tt*  coalesce,  to  unite.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Growing  together,  uniting,  combin- 
ing, coalescing. 

"The  human  and  divine  nature  of  Christ  being  coales. 
£fnt  into  one  person." — Annot,  on  Qlanville's  Lux  Orient,, 
1682,  p.  159. 

B.  Assubst.:  One  who  or  that  which  coalesces, 
cd-a-les  -glng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [COALESCE.] 

A.  «fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
Terb.) 

C.  As  subst.;  The  act  of  combining  or  growing 
together;  coalescence. 

coal  -Ing,  pr.par.t  a.  &  *.    [COAL,  u.] 
A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See   the 
Terb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  supplying  or  providing  with  coals. 

2.  The  act  of  taking  in  a  supply  of  coals. 
*coalise,  v.  i.    [COALESCE.] 

"...  will  lead  coalised  armies." — Carlyle:  Fr.  Rev.t 
pt.  ii.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  5. 

*c6'-al-ite,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  coalitum,  sup.  of 
«oote«co=to  coalesce,  to  unite.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  unite,  to  coalesce. 

41  Let  the  friends  of  liberty  lay  aside  the  groundless 
•distinctions  which  are  employed  to  amuse  and  betray 
them;  let  them  continue  to  coalite."— Bolingbroke:  On 
Parties,  Let.  19. 

B.  Trans. :  To  unite,  to  cause  to  coalesce. 

*'  Time  has  by  degrees  in  all  other  places  and  periods 
blended  and  coalited  the  conquered  with  the  conquerors." 
— Burke;  To  Sir  ff.  Langrishe. 

c(i-al-I -tion,  s.  [Fr.  coalition;  Low  Lat.  coalitio, 
from  coalitum,  sup.  of  coalesco=to  coalesce,  to 
unite.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  union  or  coalescing  of  separate 
bodies  into  one  body  or  mass. 

"  The  world's  a  mass  of  heterogeneous  consistencies, 
.and  every  part  thereof  a  coalition  of  distinguishable 
varieties." — Granville. 

2.  Polit. :  A  combination  for  temporary  purposes 
-of  persons,  parties,  or  states  having  different  inter- 
ests. 

"...  the  only  effect  of  a  coalition  between  them 
must  have  been  that  one  of  them  would  have  become  the 
tool  of  the  other." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  liii. 

3.  French  Law :  An  unlawful  agreement  among 
several  persons  not  to  do  a  thing  except  upon  some 
conditions  agreed  upon.    The  most  usual  coalitions 
are: 

(1)  Those  which  take  place  among  master  work- 
men to  reduce,  diminish,  or  fix  at  a  low  rate  the 
wages  of  journeymen  and  other  workmen. 

(2)  Those  among  workmen  or  journeymen  not  to 
work  except  at  a  certain  price.    The  offense  is  pun- 
ishable by  fine  and  imprisonment.     In  this  country 
those   combinations    of    employers   and   employes 
have  been  unmolested  until  a  recent  decision  of  the 
United  Statos  court  socmed  to  fix  upon  them  the 
stigma  of  conspiracy  and  unlawfulness. 

*CO-al-I  -tion-er, s.  [Eng.  coalition;  -er.]  The 
Samoa-;  <v«/<7m«/sf  (q.  v.).  (Byron.) 

co-al  I -tion  1st,  s.  [Ens.  coalition;  -ist.]  One 
wlut  promotes  <>r  join?  a  coalition. 

tcoal  -less,  a.  [Eng.  coal;  -less.]  Wanting  or 
destitute  of  coal. 

*c6 al-lled  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COALLY,  v.] 

*c6-al-ly",  v-  t.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  Eng.  ally,  v. 
(q.  v.)]  To  join  or  associate  together. 

"  Such  civil  society  can  never  secretly  or  honorably  act 
with  H  total  disregard  to  that  coallied  religion."—  War- 
.burton.-  Divine  Leg.;  Dcdic. 

•co-al-iy,  s.  [Pref.  co=con;  ally,  s.  (q.  T.)]  An 
:ally,  a  co-operator,  an  assistant. 
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COal-Sey,  x.     [Probably  adimin.  from  coal.]  The 
fry  of  the  coal-fish.    (See  example  under  coal-fish.) 
cOal'-?,  a.    [Eng.  coal;  -y.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  coal,  of  the  nature  of  or 
resembling  coal. 

2.  Full  of  or  discolored  by  coal ;  black. 

*'  Or  rocky  Avon,  or  of  sedgy  Lee, 
Or  coaly  Tyne,  or  ancient  lial  lowed  Dee." 

Milton;   Vacation  Exercise. 

coam  -Ings,,  s.  pi.    [COMBINGS.] 

Naut.:  Certain  raised  work,  rather  higher  than 
the  decks,  about  the  edges  of  the  hatch-openings  of 
a  ship,  to  prevent  the  water  on  deck  from  running 
down.  (Smyth.) 

"...  I  threw  my  legs  over  the  coamings  .  .  ." — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*co  an-n6x',  r.  t.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  Eng.  annex 
(q.  v.).]  To  annex  with  or  attach  to  something 
else. 

*cd-ap-pear  ,  v.  i.  [Pref.  co  =  con,  and  Eng. 
appear  (q.  v.).]  To  appear  at  the  same  time  with. 

"Heaven's  scornful  flames  and  thine  can  never  co- 
appear." — Quarles:  Emblems. 

*CO-ap-pre-hend  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  Eng. 
apprehend  (q.  v.).]  To  apprehend  with  another,  to 
comprehend. 

**  They  assumed  the  shapes  of  animals  common  unto  all 
eyes,  and  by  their  conjunctions  and  compositions  were 
able  to  communicate  their  conceptions  unto  any  that 
coapprehended  the  syntaxis  of  their  nature."— Browne; 
Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  v.,  p.  263. 

*c6-apt ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  coopfo=to  fit.]  To  adapt, 
to  make  fit  or  suitable. 

*CO-ap-ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  coaptatio,  from  coapto 
=  to  fit  or  join  together;  from  co=con,  and  apto=to 
"adapt,  to  fit;  apfus=fit.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  adaptation  or  adjustment  of 
parts  to  each  other. 

"  The  same  method  makes  both  prose  and  verse  beauti- 
ful, which  consists  in  the  judicious  coaptation  and  rang- 
ing of  the  words." — Brootne. 

2.  Anat.:  A  form  of  angular  movement,  in  which, 
as  in  the  movement  of  the  patella  on  the  femur,  the 
articular  surface  of  one  bone  travels  over  that  of 
another  so  as  to  bring  different  parts  of  the  surface 
successively  into  contact  in  the  manner  of  a  wheel 
rolling  on  the  ground,  this  movement  being  usually 
accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of  gliding. 

co-ap-ta  -t5r,  a.    [Lat.] 

Surgery:  An  apparatus  for  fitting  together  the 
ends  of  a  fractured  bone,  and  holding  them  in  posi- 
tion while  the  bony  junction  is  proceeding. 

*c6-arct',  v.  t.  [Lat.  coarcto;  from  co=con,  and 
arcto=to  draw  or  press  close  together ;  from  arctus 
=  narrow,  strait;  arceo=to  shut  up,  to  inclose.] 

1.  To  confine,  to  inclose  in  a  narrow  compass ;  to 
contract,  to  restrain. 

2.  To  constrain,  to  restrain,  to  confine. 

*'  If  a  man  coarcts  himself  to  the  extremity  of  an  act, 
he  must  blame  and  impute  it  to  himself,  that  he  has  thus 
coarcted  or  straitened  himself  so  far."— Ayliffe. 

*co-arc  -tate,  v.  t.  [COARCTATE,  a.]  The  same 
as COARCT  (q.  v.). 

"They  coarctate  the  breast,  and  astrinpe  the  belly." — 
Venner:  Via  Recta  ad  Vitam  Longam,  p.  132. 

cd-arc-ta'te,  *co-arc-ta  -ted,  a.  [Lat.  coarc- 
tatus,  pa.  par.  of  coarcto.]  [COARCT.] 

I,  Ord.  Lang. :  Pressed  together ;  straitened,  con- 
fined, shut  in. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.:  Contracted,  drawn  closely  together. 

2.  Entom. :  A  term  used  in    the    following  com- 
pound. 

Coarctate  Metamorphosis: 

Entom. :  Such  metamorphosis  as  occurs  in  the 
Diptera,  in  which  the  larva  sheds  its  last  skin  be- 
fore the  growing  legs  and  wings  have  impressed 
their  forms  upon  it,  and  the  exuvium  constitutes 
an  egg-shaped  horny  case,  upon  which  there  is  not 
the  least  indication  of  the  parts  of  the  perfect 
insect.  (Owen.) 

*co  arc-ta  -tlon.s.  [Lat.  coarctatio.  from  coarcto 
=to  restrain,  to  confine:  co=con,  and  arctus=naT- 
row,  strait;  arcco=to  restrain.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  confining,  contracting,  or  restrain- 
ing within  a  narrow  space. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  confined   or 
restrained. 

3.  The  act  of  contracting,  straitening,  or  narrow- 
ing; that  which  contracts,  Straitens,  or  narrows. 

II.  Fig.:  A  restraint  or  restriction  of  liberty. 
"Election  is  opposed  not  only  to  coaction,  but  also  to 
coarctation,  or  determination  to  one."  —  Kratnhall. 

*co  arc  -ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COARCT.] 
CO  -arc-tttre,  s.    [From  Lat.   coarcto=to    press 
together.]    The  neck  of  a  plant. 


coarseness 

coarse,  *course,  "cowrse,  a.  [Etymology  doubt- 
ful. Probably  it  is  a  contraction  for  in  couree^ia 
an  ordinary  manner;  hence,  ordinary,  common.] 
[COURSE.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Unrefined,  impure,  containing   impurities   or 
baser  parts. 

"  I  feel 
Of  what  coarse  metal  ye  are  molded." 

Sliakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  lii.  2. 

2.  Large  in  size  or  texture ;  composed  of  large  or 
rough  particles  ;  not  fine  or  soft. 

"In  cloth  is  to  be  considered  wool,  the  matter  of  it, 
whether  it  be  coarse  or  fine."—  Scott:  Essay  on  Drapery, 
p.  5.  (1635.) 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Of  persons: 

(1)  Rude,  rough,  uncivil,  unpolished  in  manners. 

"  Oh  why  were  farmers  made  BO  coarse, 
Or  clergy  made  so  fine?" 

Cowper:  The  Yearly  Diatrea*. 

(2)  Inexpert,  inexperienced ;  uninstructed  in  art 
or  learning. 

"Practical  rules  may  be  useful  to  such  as  are  remote 
from  advice,  and  to  coarse  practitioners,  which  they  are 
obliged  to  make  use  of." — Arbuthnot. 

2.  Of  language,  manners,  <&c.:  Gross,  inelegant, 
rude,  unpolished,  unfinished. 

"...  the  libels  on  William's  person  and  govern- 
ment were  decidedly  less  coarse  and  rancorous  during  the 
latter  half  of  his  reign  than  during  the  earlier  half."— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  a»i. 

3.  Of  things  generally : 

(1)  Grose,  rough,  unrefined. 

"  "Tis  not  the  coarser  tye  of  human  law 
That  binds  their  peace." 

Thomson;  Spring. 

(2)  Mean,  disagreeable ;  not  delicate. 

"  From  this  coarse  mixture  of  terrestrial  parts, 
Desire  and  fear  by  turns  possess  their  hearts." 
•  Dri/den:   Virgil's  jEnetd. 

TT  (1)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  coarse, 
rough  and  rude:  "Theso  epithets  are  equally  ap- 
plied to  what  is  not  polished  by  art.  In  the  proper 
sense  coarse  refers  to  the  composition  and  materials 
of  bodies, as  coarse  bread,  coarse  meat,  coarse  cloth; 
rough  respects  the  surface  of  bodies,  as  rough  wood 
and  rough  skin ;  rude  respects  the  make  or  fashion 
of  things,  as  a  rude  bark,  a  rude  utensil.  Coarse  is 
opposed  to  fine,  rough  to  smooth,  rude  to  polished. 
In  the  figurative  application  they  are  distinguished 
in  a  similar  manner:  coarse  language  is  used  by 
persons  of  naturally  coarse  feeling ;  rough  language 
by  those  whose  tempers  are  naturally  or  occasion- 
ally rough ;  rude  language  by  those  who  are  ignor- 
ant of  any  better.'1  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  coarse  and  grost, 
see  GROSS. 

coarse-grained,  a. 

1.  Lit.:  Having  a  coarse  grain,  as  wood. 

2.  Fig. :  Wanting  in  refinement,  rude ;  coarse  in 
disposition. 

coarse-haired,  a.    Having  coarse  hair. 

"...  long-haired  and  coarse-haired  animals  are  apt 
to  have,  as  is  asserted,  long  or  many  horns  .  .  ."—  Dor- 
win:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  i.,  p.  12. 

coarse-metal,  s. 

Metal. :  A  brittle  non-crystalline,  more  or  less 
granular  vesicular  bronze-colored  regulus,  which 
contains  about  33  per  cont.  of  metallic  copper.  It 
is  obtained  by  fusing  the  calcined  copper  pyrites 
with  slag.  Composition:  Copper,  33'7;  iron,  33*6; 
nickel,  cobalt  and  manganese,  I'O;  tin,  0*7;  arsenic, 
0'3;  sulphur,  29'2,  and  slag  mechanically  mixed,  1*1. 

coarse-stuff,  *. 

Plastering:  The  first  coat  of  inside  plaster-work. 

Coarse  -1^,  adv.    [Eng.  coarse;  •ly.'} 

1.  Lit.:  In  a  coarse  maaaer;   not  finely  or  deli- 
cately. 

2.  Fig.:  Roughly,    rudely,    inelegantly,   without 
refinement  or  delicacy,  grossly. 

"There  is  a  gentleman,  that  serves  the  count, 
Reports  but  coarsely  of  her." 

Shakesp.:  AlCs  Well,  ill.  5. 

coarse-mind  -ed,  a.  [Eng,  coarse,  and  minded.) 
Having  a  coarse,  low,  unrefined  mind. 

" .  .  .  eoarseminded  and  ignorant  men  .  .  ."— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

tcbars  -en,  v,  t.    [Eng.  coarse,  and  verbal  stiff. 
-en  (q.  v.).]    To  make  coarse  or  wanting  in  delicacy 
or  refinement.    (Graham.) 
tcbars  -ened,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COARSEN,  v.] 
coarse  -ness,  s.    [Eng.  coarse;  -ness.] 
1.  Lit.:  The  state  or  quality  of  being  coarse  or 
unrefined;  impurity,  baseness. 

"First  know  the  materials  whereof  the  glass  is  made; 
then  consider  what  the  reason  is  of  the  coarseness  or  dear- 
ness."—  Bacon:  Essays. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     Qliin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f . 
-clan,      -tian    :  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  ••   zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious    --  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


coarticulation 
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coat-armor 


II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Roughness,  rudeness,  indelicacy  of  manners. 
"Already    there   appears    a  poverty  of  conception,   a 

coarseness  and  vulgarity  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
MBembly,  and  of  all  their  instructors."— Burke:  French 
Revolution. 

2.  Grossness,    indelicacy   of  language ;    want   of 
refinement  or  polish. 

"Friends  (pardon  the  coarsenessof  the  illustration),  aa 
dogs  in  couples,  should  be  of  the  same  size." — L* Estrange, 

3.  Roughness,  meanness  of  dress  or  food. 
Cfi-ar-tlc-u-la'-tion,  s.    [Pref.  co=con,  and  ar- 
ticulation (q.  v.).] 

Anat.:  The  uniting  or  articulation  of  bones  to 
form  a  joint, 

c6-&s-ses  -s5r, «.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  Eng.  assessor 
(q.  v.).]  A  joint  assessor. 

tcO-as-stime,  v.  t.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  Eng. 
assume  (q.  v.i.  |  To  assume  at  the  same  time, 
jointly  or  together  with  others. 

"Was  it  not  enough  to  assume  our  nature,  and  the 
properties  belonging  to  that  nature,  and  the  actions  aris- 
ing from  those  properties,  but  thou  must  coassume  the 
weakness  of  nature,  of  properties,  of  actions?"— Walsall; 
lAfe  and  Death  uf  Christ  (1615),  B.  6.  b. 

ceast  (l),  *coist,  *cost,  *coste,  *coost,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
eoste;  Fr.  cote~a  rib',  a  shore;  Lat.  costa=a  rib,  a 
Bide.] 
n.  A  side, 
(a)  Of  a  person: 

"  Alle  the  cost  of  the  knyghte  he  keruys  doune  clene." 
Anturs  of  Arthur,  st.  47. 
(6)  Of  a  thing  or  place : 

"At  the  coost  forsothe  of  the  tabernacle  that  biholdith 
to  the  north."—  Wycliffe:  Exod.  xxxvi.  25. 
*2.  Applied  more  loosely  to  the  trunk  of  the  body. 
"  In  mannya  forme,  from  his  coist  to  his  croun." 

Doug..-   Firp.,322,  6. 

t3.  A  rib  of  meat. 

"Take  a  coast  of  lamb  and  parboil  it."— True Gentle- 
woman's Delight  (1676).  (.Vares.) 

*4.  The  frontier,  limit,  or  border  of  a  country. 
"...    the  goings  out  of  that  coast  were  at  the  sea; 
this  shall  be  your  south  coast."— Josh.  xv.  4. 

"  Til  that  the  see  the  londes  coste." — Oower,  iii.  296. 
5.  That  part  of  the  border  or  limit  of  a  country 
which  is  washed  by  the  sea ;  the  shore. 

"  vj  dayes  rydythe  he  by  the  cost  of  the  feyer  see." 

Torrent  of  Port.,  121. 
*6.  A  district,  a  country,  a  region. 
"Faste  thay  passede  ouer  al  the  weys,  they  knew  ful  wel 

the  cost."  Sir  Ferumbras,  1552. 

"The  Jews  .  .  .  raised  persecution  against  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  and  expelled  them  out  of  their  coasts." — 
Acts  xiii.  50. 

H  The  coast  is  clear:  The  road  is  free,  the  danger 
Is  over. 

"Going  out,  Mid  seeing  that  the  coast  was  clear,  Zel- 
mane  dismissed  Musidoms."—  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

TT  Compounds  of  obvious  signification :  Coast- 
fishing,  coast-line,  coast-navigation. 

coast-action,  s.  The  action  or  influence  of  the 
sea  on  the  coasts. 

"...  the  beds  which  were  then  accumulated  will 
have  been  destroyed  by  being  upraised  and  brought 
within  the  limits  of  the  coast -net  ion." — Dartefn.-  Origin  of 
Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  ix.,  p.  292. 

coast-guard,  s.  A  body  of  police  for  watching 
the  sea  from  the  coast,  chiefly  to  prevent  smuggling. 
(English.) 

coast- ice,  s.  A  mass  of  ice  which  becomes  sepa- 
rated from  a  coast,  and  which  assumes  the  shape 
of  broken  glaciers,  or  ice  fields.  It  possesses  great 
transporting  power. 

coast-road,  s.  A  road  following  the  line  of  the 
coast. 

coast-sediment,  s.    Sediment  left  on  a  coast. 

coast- trade,  coasting-trade,  *.  Trade  carried 
on  in  coasting  vessels. 

coast-waiter,  «.  A  Custom-house  superintend- 
ent of  the  landing  and  shipping  of  goods  coastwise. 
(English.) 

coast-warning,  s.  Synonymous  with  STORM- 
SIGNAL  (<l  V.). 

coast  (2),  «.  [A  contraction  of  ale-cost  (q.  v.).l 
A  plant,  Tanacetum  Balsamita.  (Lawson's  Country 
Housewife's  Garden,  1637.)  (Britten  <£  Holland.) 

cdast,  *coste,  *COStey,  r.  i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  costeer, 
costoier,  costier;  It.costeggiare.]  [ COAST,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  To  adjoin,  to  lie  near  or  alongside. 

2.  To  sail  along  the  coast  of  any  country ;  to  sail 
within  soundings  of  land. 

"...  coasting  upon  the  South-Sea,  .  .  ."—Spenser.- 
Present  State  of  Ireland. 


3.  To  sail  or  trade  from  port  to  port  of  the  same 
country. 

4.  To  slide  on  a  sled  or   snow    shoes   down   any 
inclined  plane,  such  as    a  hill  or  toboggan  slide. 
(Local  U.  S.) 

*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  approach,  to  draw  near  to,  to  accost. 

1  •  Anon  she  hears  them  chaunt  it  lustily, 
And  all  in  haste  she  <-<,<i*fftlt  to  the  cry." 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis,  870. 

2.  To  approach  in  meaning,  to  resemble,  to  accord, 
to  agree. 

"The  whiche  nigh  otostieth  to  Ebrew."—  Wycliffe: 
1  Kings,  Prol. 

B.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

*1.  To  draw  near  to,  to  approach,  to  accost. 

"  Rises  the  euune  and  ful  clere  costez  the  clowdes  of  the 
welkyn."  Sir  Gatraine,  1695. 

"Who  are  these  that  coast  us?"—  Beaum.  A  Fletoh.; 
Maid  of  the  Mill,  i.  1. 

*2.  To  lie  close  or  adjacent,  to  border  on. 

3.  To  sail  or  move  along  the  coast ;  to  follow  the 
coast-line  (lit.  &  fig.),] 

"We'll  e'en  turn  fairly  home  and  coast  the  other  side." 
— Beaum.  rf-  f 'letch.;  The  Pilgrim. 

"  Our  laws,  that  did  a  boundless  ocean  seem, 
Were  coasted  all,  and  fathom'd  all  by  him." 
Dryden:  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  pt.  ii.,  1019-20. 

IT  With  the  indefinite  pronoun  it. 

"  The  greatest  entertainment  we  found  in  coasting  it, 
were  the  several  prospects  of  woods,  vineyards,  meadows, 
and  corn-fields  which  lie  on  the  borders  of  it."—  Additon: 
On  Italy. 

*4.  To  carry  or  conduct  along  a  shore  or  coast. 

"The  Indians  coaxted  me  along  the  shore." — JJaklnyt. 

*5.  To  set  or  place  in  a  certain  position,  or  facing 
a  certain  quarter  or  point. 

"That  the  trees  be  coasted  as  they  stood  before."— Bacon: 
Nat.  Hist.,%  471. 

*6.  To  fiank  or  take  in  flank. 

"William  Douglas  still  coasted  the  Englishmen,  doing 
them  what  damage  he  might."— Holinshed:  Chronicles, 
iii.  352. 

*XI.  Fig. :  To  go  cautiously  along ;  to  feel. 
"The  king  in  this  perceives  him,  how  he  coasts, 
And  hedges,  his  own  way." 

Shakesp..-  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

*c6ast-ed,  *coostid,  a.  [COAST,  s.]  Situated, 
bordering. 

"Gomorre  and  the  nygh  coostid  cities."—  Wycliffe: 
Jude  i. 

coast  -er,  s.    [Eng.  coa&t;  -er.'] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  sails  along  the  coast. 

(1)  Of  persons: 

"In  our  small  skiff  we  must  not  launch  too  far  ; 
We  here  but  coasters,  not  discov'rers  are." 

Dryden. 

(2)  Of  ships:   Vessels  employed  in  the  coasting 
trade,  to  go  from  port  to  port  of  the  same  country. 

"  Much  of  the  richest  merchandise  which  reached  Lon- 
don was  imported  in  coasters  from  Antwerp." — Froude: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  tho  sea-coast. 

"Sir,  if  you  had  been  present,  yon  never  saw  nor  hefflrd 
any,  or  Englishman,  or  other  coaster,  or  riverman  or 
islander,  use  more  malicious  inventions,  .  .  . " — The 
Passenger  of  Benvenuto,  1612.  (JVare*.) 

3.  (COAST,  r.  f.,  A.  I.  4.) 

coast  -Ing,  *costeiyng,  pr.  particip.,  a.  &  s. 
[COAST,  v.l 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

"Tho  tran  I  walke  thorough  the  mede    .    . 
The  ryver  syde  costeiyng." 

Roman  >it  of  Rose,  132. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Pertaining  to  the  coast,  or  a  trade  carried 
on  in  coasters ;  sailing  from  port  to  port  of  the 
same  country. 
*2.  Fig.:  Accosting,  conciliatory. 

"O,  these  encounterers,  so  glib  of  tongue. 
That  give  a  coasting  welcome  ere  it  comes." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Gressida,  iv.  6. 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 
Literally : 

(1)  The  act  of   sailing    along  or    following    tho 
coast. 

(2)  The  act  of  pursuing  a  coasting-trade. 

(3)  (COAST,  v. /.,  A.  I.  4.) 

*II.  Gardening:  (Seo  extract.) 

"Coasting,  upon  the  transplanting  of  a  tree,  is  when 
the  same  side  of  the  tree  is  plac'd  to  the  south-east,  Ac., 
as  formerly  grew  that  way,  where  it  stood  before." — 
Phillips. 


coasting- pilot,  s.  A  pilot  who  has  become  suf- 
ficiently acquainted  with  the  nature  of  any  particu- 
lar coast  to  conduct  a  ship  or  fleet  from  one  part  of 
it  to  another,  but  only  within  his  limits.  (Smyth: 
Sailor's  Word-book.) 

coasting-trade,  *.    [COAST-TRADE.] 

coasting-vessel,  s.  A  vessel  employed  in  the 
coastiug-trade,  a  coaster. 

coast'-wl5e,  adv.  [Eng.  coast,  and  wise.]  Along 
or  by  way  of  the  coast.  (Hall.) 

coat  (l),  *coote,  *cote,  *cotte,  *cott.  *kote,  s, 
[O.  Fr.  cote;  Fr.  cotte,  from  Low  Lat.  cota  =  a  gar- 
ment, a  tunic,  cottus=a.  tunic;  M.  H.  Ger.  kutte, 
kotte;  O.  H.  Ger  cfioz,  chozzo=a.  coarse  mantle; 
Ger.  kutte=a  cowl;  Ital.  cotta;  Sp.  &  Port.  cota. 
Cognate  with  A,  S.  c6te=a  cot  or  cottage,  the  orig- 
inal sense  being  covering,  (tikeat.)] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  Literally: 

I.  An  outer  garment  worn  by  men — 

*(a)  Composed  of  any  material,  as  of  skins,  of 
rings  of  steel,  <fcc. 

"  The  Lord  God  made  to  Adam  and  his  wijf  lethercood'* 
(rood's  of  skynnys,  Purvey)."— Wyoliffe.-  Genesis  iii.  21. 

"He  was  armed  with  a  coat  of  mail,  .  .  ."—1  Sam. 
rvi.  5. 

(b)  Now  only  of  cloth  or  similar  material. 

*2.  A  petticoat,  the  dress  of  a  small  boy  or  of  a 
woman. 

"  A  friend's  younger  son,  a  child  in  coats,  was  not  easily 
brought  to  his  book." — Locke, 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  hair  or  fur  of  any  beast;  th»  natural  ex- 
ternal covering  of  an  animal. 

"  You  have  given  us  milk 

In  luscious  streams,  and  lent  us  your  own  coat 
Against  the  winter's  cold."  Thomson.-  Spring. 

2.  Any  integument,  tunic,  or  covering,'  a  layer  of 
any  substance  covering  and  protecting  another,  as 
tho  coats  or  skins  of  the  eye. 

3.  The  habit  or  dress  of  any  particular  profession : 
the  profession  itself.    (Compare  the  modern  use  of 
cloth  in  such  expressions  as  in  the  examples.) 

"  Men  of  his  con?  should  be  minding  their  pray'rs, 
And  not  among  ladies  to  give  themselves  airs." 

Swift. 

IT  A  redcoat:  A  British  soldier. 

"...  agreeing  in  scarcely  anything  else,  were  dis- 
posed to  agree  in  aversion  to  the  redcoats."—  Xacaulatj .- 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Her.;  [COAT-ARMOR.] 

"  Of  England's  coat  one-half  is  cut  away." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  L 

2.  Anat. :  The  membranous  covering  of  any  part 
of  the  body,  as  the  coats  of  the  eye,  of  the  arteries, 
nerves,  &c. 

"  The  eye  is  defended  by  fourcoate  or  skins." — Peacham. 

3.  jVawf . ;  A    piece   of    tarred  canvas,  put  about 
the  masts  at  tfie  partners,  the  rudder-casing,  and 
also  round  the  pumps,  where  they  go  through  the 
upper  deck,  in  order  to  prevent  water  passing  downt 

4.  Building:  A  layer  of  plaster  or  paint. 
*5.  Games:  [COAT-CARD.] 

"  Some  maybe  coats,  as  in  the  cards." — B.  Jonson;  -Yew 
Inji. 

*6.  Military: 

(1)  Lit.:  A  coat  of  mail,  a  defensive  covering  for 
the  upper  part  of  the  body,  composed  of  rings  of 
steel  interwoven. 

(2)  Fig.:  Any  defensive  covering. 

"  The  Poet  seized  it,  and  exclaimed, 
'It  is  the  sword  of  a  good  knight, 
Though  homespun  was  his  ctiat-ttf-mnil.'  " 

Longfellow:  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn;  Interlude. 

^  To  cut  one's  coat  according  to  one's  cloth:  To 
regulate  one's  expenses  by  one's  iucome.  to  live 
according  to  one's  means. 

To  pick  a  hole  in  one's  coat:  To  find  fault  with,  to 
find  or  point  out  a  weak  place. 

To  turn  o»e's  coat :  To  change  sides. 

coat-armor,  *cote-armure,  *coote  armour, 
*coote  armure,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 
*1.  A  coat  of  mail,  armor. 

"  Cote  armure.    Balthfits."— Prompt,  Parr. 

*2.  A  loose  vestment  worn  by  knights  over  their 

armor;  it  was  frequently  of   the  richest  material, 

and  was  embroidered  with  their  armorial  bearings. 

"  His  cobte  armour  was  of  cloth  of  Tars." 

Chaucer.  C.  T.,  21t>2. 

II.  Her.:  So  called  because  it  was  embroid<"-o<l 
upon  the  surcoat  of  the  wearer.    It  is  now  used  for 
the  escutcheon  or  shield  of  arms  wheresoever  rep- 
resented.    (See  Glossary  of  Heraldry.) 

"  And  painted  with  a  livelier  red 
The  Landlord's  coat~of-*trm*  again." 

Longfellow.  Tin'  U'-i/--/  '•    I,,.,. 


ftte,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whSt,     fall,     fatter;     we,     wgt,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p6t, 
or,     w'ore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cfib,     ctire,     unite,     cOr,    rflle,    fill;     try,     Syrian,     se,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


coat -card 
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*coat-card,  *cote-card,  s.  [Now  corrupted  into 
COURT-CARD  (q.  v.).]  One  of  the  figured  cards  in 
the  pack— i.  e.,  the  king,  queen,  or  knave — so  called 
from  the  coats  or  dresses  in  which  they  are  rep- 
resented. 

''  Mtt-l.  We  calPd  him  a  coa(-card 

O'  the  last  order. 

.  jiin.  What's  that?  a  knave? 

Mail.    Some  readings  have  it  so;  my  manuscript 

Doth  speak  it  varlet.          BenJonson;  Staple  of  Xetes. 

"coat-feathers,  *cote  fathers,  ».  pi.  Small  or 
body  feathers  of  a  bird. 

"The  lesser  feathers  which  cover  the  birds:  their  cote 
fetters."— Xomeiiclator  (1585).  (.Vnres.) 

coat-link,  x.  A  pair  of  buttons  joined  by  a  link 
for  holding  together  the  lappets  of  a  double- 
breasted  coat.  (Knight.) 

coat- tacks,  a.  p/. 

Naut. :  The  peculiar  nails  with  which  the  mast 
coats  are  fastened. 

coat-tall,  s.    The  tail  or  flap  of  a  coat. 

"  But  the  Baron  sat  down  upon  the  glass  and  broke  it, 
and  cut  his  coat-tails  very  much."  —  Thackeray:  Book  of 
£nobs,  ch.  ii. 

*COat  (2),  a.    [CoiTE.]    A  tax,  a  duty. 
"Subsideis,   fyftenes,  tents,   coats,  taxationns   or  tal- 
lages,    .    .    ."— Acts  Cha.  I.  (ed.  1814),  vol.  v.t  p.  245. 

•coat  (1),  17.  t.    [COTE,  QUOTE.] 
coat  (2i,  *cote,  v.  t.    [COAT  (!),«.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  To  cover  or  dress  with  a  coat. 

"  She  copeth  the  commissarie,  and  coteth  his  clerkes." 
Langland;  P.  Plowman,  1,643. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  overspread,  to  cover  with  a  layer  of  any- 
thing. 

"The  frame  of  a  looking-glass  was  blackened,  and  the 
gilding  must  have  been  volatilized,  fora  smelling-bottle, 
which  stood  on  the  chimney-piece,  was  coated  with  bright 
metallic  particles,  which  adherred  as  firmly  as  if  they  had 
been  enameled." — Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World  (ed. 
1870),  ch.  iii.,  p.  62. 

2.  To  cover,  to  invest  (with  the  prep.  over). 

"  A  few  only  of  his  sayings  have  reached  us,  and  these, 
as  might  be  expected,  are  rather  things  which  he  had 
chanced  to  coat  over  with  some  sarcasm  or  epigram  that 
tended  to  preserve  them." — Lord  Brougham:  Historical 
Sketches  of  Statesmen  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.;  Lord 
Jfetrtft. 

B.  Chem.:  To  cover  retorts,  <fcc.,  with  a  clayey 
substance  so  as  to  make  them  better  suited  to  bear 
intense  heat. 

*coate,  s.    [Cox.] 

"She  them  dismissed  to  their  contented  coates." 

Brown;  Brit.  Pastorals,  ii.  4. 

Coat  -Sd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COAT,  «.] 

1.  Orel.  Lang.:  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Bot.;  Harder  externally  than  internally.  (Lind- 

fay.) 

c6at -ee,  s.  [Eng.  coat,  and  dirain.  stiff,  -ee."}  A 
military  coat  with  short  tails ;  any  short-tailed  coat 
fitting  tight  to  the  body. 

"It  was  not  gratifying  to  an  Englishman  to  observe 
that  the  red  coatee  and  cocked  hat,  the  gold  epaulettes 
and  twist  epaulettes  of  the  British  officer  looked  very  ill 
amid  all  the  variety  of  costume  in  which  the  French 
indulged."—  W.  H.  Russell:  The  [Crimean]  War,  ch.  viii. 

CO-a  -tl,  CO-at-I-mon'-dl,  s.  [A  South  American 
-word,  COAITI.] 

ZoQl.:  A  mammal,  Nasua  narica,  family  Viver- 
ridee.  From  its  color  it  is  called  the  Brown  Coati. 
It  is  a  native  of  America. 

"The  sloth  appears  for  the  first  time  in  this  edition  of 
Gesner,  and  the  sago  in,  or  ouistite,  as  well  as  what  he 
calls  the  Mus  Indicus  alius,  which  Linnaeus  refers  to  the 
racoon,  but  which  seems  to  be  rather  the  Nasua  or  Coati- 
tiionrli," — Hall  am:  Lit.  of  Europe,  ch.  viii. 

coat  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [COAT,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  -4s  substantive: 

I.  fh;i:,inrf/  Language: 

1.  Lite  fail  ;i: 

(1)  The  act  of  covering  or  dressing  with  a  coat. 

(2)  Mute-rial  or  cloth  of  which  coats  are  made. 

2.  Fiyui'd.f <<.'<•!>/ : 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  covering  with  a  coat  or 
layer,  HS  of  paint,  plaster,  <fcc. 

(2)  A  coat  or  layer  of  any  substance  covering 
another ;  an  integument  or  covering. 

*'Here  the  coating  is  of  a  rich  brown  instead  of  a  black 
oolor,  and  seems  to  be  composed  of  a  ferruginous  matter 
alone."— Darwin:  I'oyj'je  rvnn>.t  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch. 
1.,  p.  13. 

II.  Chem.:  The  operation  of  covering  retorts  and 
similar  vessels  with  a  clayey  substance,  so  as  to 
make  them  better  able  to  bear  an  intense  heat. 


coat  -less,  a.  [Eng.  coat;  -less.]  Without  or 
destitute  of  a  coat. 

*'  Coatless,  shoeless,  and  ragged."  —  Kingsley:  Alton 
Locke,  ch.  xzi. 

*CO-at-test  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  attest 
(q.  v.).]  To  attest  in  conjunction  with  another. 

*Cd-at-tes-ta  -tion,  *.  [Pref.  co=con>  and  Mtes- 
tation  (q.  v.).]  A  joint  attestation  or  bearing  wit- 
ness. 

*c6-aug-men-ta  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and 
augmentation  (q.  v.).]  An  augmentation,  an  in- 
crease. ;in  addition. 

*c6-aug-men -ted,  a.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  aug- 
mented (q.  v.J.]  Increased,  augmented. 

"  Virtue  coaugmented  thrives." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Iliad,  liii. 

Cdax,  *COkes,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Skeat 
thinks  it  is  connected  with  Cockney  (q.  y.).  Wedg- 
wood says  the  old  English  cokes  was  a  simpleton,  a 
gull,  probably  from  the  French  cocasse,  one  who 
says  or  does  laughable  or  ridiculous  things.  (Tre- 
voux.)  Cocasse,  plaisant,  ridicule;  cocosse,  niais, 
imb6cille.  (Hecart.)  To  cokes  or  coax  one  then  is 
to  make  a  cokes  or  fool  of  him.  to  wheedle  or  gull 
him  into  doing  something.  Mahn  refers  it  to  Wei. 
coeg;  Low  Lat.  coquinus;  Fr.  coquin=a  rogue,  a 
rascal.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  wheedle  or  cajole;  to  persuade  to 
any  action  by  means  of  wheedling  or  flattery. 

"The  nurse  had  changed  her  note;  she  wns  muzzling 
and  roa.ri)i'j  the  child;  'that's  a  good  dear,'  says  she." — 
L' Estrange. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  wheedle  or  cajole. 

"I  coax  I  I  wheedle  !  I'm  above  it." 

Farquhar:  Recruiting  Officer. 

^  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to  coax,  to 
wheedle,  to  cajole  and  to  fawn:  "  The  idea  of  using 
mean  arts  to  turn  people  to  one's  selfish  purposes  is 
common  to  all  these  terms:  coax  has  something 
childish  in  it;  wheedle  and  cajole  that  which  is 
knavish;  fawn  that  which  is  servile.  The  act  of 
coaxing  consists  of  urgent  entreaty  and  whining 
supplication ;  the  act  of  wheedling  consists  of 
smooth  and  winning  entreaty ;  cajoling  consists 
mostly  of  trickery  and  stratagem,  disguised  under 
a  soft  address  and  insinuating  manners ;  the  act  of 
fawning  consists  of  supplicant  grimace  and  antics, 
such  as  characterize  the  little  animal  from  which 
it  derives  its  name;  children  coax  their  parents 
in  order  to  obtain  their  wishes;  the  greedy  and 
covetous  wheedle  those  of  an  easy  temper;  knaves 
cajole  the  simple  and  unsuspecting;  parasites  fawn 
upon  those  who  have  the  power  to  contribute  to 
their  gratifications."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

coax,  *cokes,  s.    [COAX,  t\] 

*1.  A  dupe,  a  person  wheedled  or  cajoled. 

"Go  !  you're  a  brainless  coax,  a  toy,  a  fop." 

Beaum.  <fc  Flet . :  Wit  at  Sev.  Weapon*. 

2.  One  who  coaxes,  wheedles,  or  cajoles ;  a  coaxer. 
f3.  An  enticement. 

"He  held  out  by  turns  coaxes  and  threats."— Marryat.- 
Frank  Mitdmay,  ch.  ii. 

*CO-ax-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  coaxatio,  from  coajco= 
to  croak  as  a  frog;  Gr.  koax;  used  by  Aristophanes 
in  the  "  Frogs,"  to  represent  the  noise  or  croaking 
of  frogs.]  The  croaking  or  noise  of  frogs. 

"The  importunate,  harsh,  and  disharmonious  coaxa- 
tions  of  frogs." — U.  More:  Myst.  of  Iniquity,  bfc.  i.,  ch.  vi., 
§  16.  (Trench;  On  some  Def.  in  our  Eng.  Diet.,  pp.  6,  7.) 

coaxed,  pa.par.  or  a.    [CoAX,  v.] 

coax  -er,  s.  [Eng.  coax;  -er.]  One  who  coaxes, 
wheedles,  or  cajoles;  a  coax,  a  flatterer,  a  whee- 
dler. 

"  Ooaxing  will  do  it  if  the  right  coaxer  can  be  found." — 
Mrs.  Centlivre:  The  Bassett  Table. 

coax  -Ing,  pr.par.j  a.&s.    [CoAX,  v.] 
A.  &  B.    As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. ;    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  wheedling  or  cajoling, 
coax  -Ing -If,    adv.    [Eng.  coaxing;  -ly.']    In    a 

coaxing,  wheedling,  or  cajoling  manner;  by  means 
of  coaxing  or  flattery. 

"  There  was  a  rough  earnest  in  the  request,  though  it 
was  putcoaxj«y/y." — Lamb:  Letter  to  Barton. 

cob,  *cobbe,  s,  &  a.  [Wei.  cob=a,  tuft;  cop— a 
summit;  copa=a  top,  tuft,  or  crest;  Dut.  fcop=a 
head,  a  pate ;  Ger.  fcop/=a  head ;  O.  H.  Ger.  chopp ,' 
Ital.  coppa ;  Sp.  &  Port,  copa.]  [Cop.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  lump  or  ball  of  anything;  as  of  coal,  stone, 
&c. 

(2)  A  spider,  so  called  from  its  round  ball-like 
shape. 


(3)  A  stone  or  kernel  of  fruit. 

(4)  The  top  or  head  of  anything.    [Cop.] 

(5)  Thoppikeof  the  bunch  of  corns  of  the  maize 
or  Indian-corn.    [OOEN-COB.] 

J)  The  hazel-nut,  also  called  cobnut. 
)  A  wicker-work  basket  for  seed,  *fcc. 
)  A  harbor;  probably  so  called  from  the  use  of 
,  or  large  round  stones,  in  its  formation. 
"This  ancient  work,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Co&i 
inclosed  the  only  haven  where,  in  a  space  of  many  miles, 
the  fishermen  could  take  refuge  from  the  tempests  of  th« 
Channel." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

(9)  A  sea-fowl ;  also  called, a  sea-cob.    (Phillips.} 

(10)  A  herring. 

(11)  A  punishment  inflicted  by  flogging  on  the 
buttocks. 

(12)  A  small  swan.    [CosswAN.] 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  One  who   nolds    his   head   above   others;   a 
leader,  a  chief. 

"  Sustenyd  is  not  by  personls  lowe 
But  cobbia  grete  this  note  sustene." 

Occleve. 

(2)  A  miserly,  niggardly  person. 

"And  of  these  all  cobbing  country  chuffes,  which  make 
their  bellies  and  theyr  bagges  theyr  gods,  are  called  rich 
cobbes."—  Noshe.-  Lenten  Stuffe. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Horses:  A  stout,  short-legged  kind  of  horse, 
much  used  as  a  saddle-horse ;  probably  so  called 
from  its  round,  bunchy  form. 

"Such  a  rider  as  you  wants  a  strong  cob," — ffKeeftt 
Fontainebleau. 

*2.  Comm. :  A  Spanish  coin,  worth  about  a  dollar; 
current  in  Ireland  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

"  He  then  drew  out  a  large  leathern  bag,  and  poured  out 
the  contents,  which  were  silver  cobs,  upon  the  table."— T. 
Sheridan:  Life  of  Swift,  §  L 

3.  Building: 

(1)  A  mixture  of  clay  and  straw  used  in  building 
walls  in  the  West  of  England.    [COB-WALL.] 

(2)  An  unburnt  brick. 

4.  Games:  The  nut  or  ball  used  for  throwing  In 
the  old  game  of  COBNUT  (q.  v.). 

5.  Poultry :  A  round  ball  or  pellet  of  food,  with 
which  fowls  are  fed. 

B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compounds.) 
cob-horse,  s.    [Cos, «.,  II.  1.] 
cob-house,  s.    A  house  built  with  cob-walls. 
"  A  narrow    street    of    cob-houses    whitewashed     and 
thatched."— H.  Kingsley:  O.  Hamlyn,  ch.  vi.     (Davie*.) 

cob-atone, «.    [COBSTONE.] 

cob-wall,  s.  A  wall  built  of  a  mixture  of  clay 
and  straw.  [CoB,  s.,  II.  3.1 

1[  Cob-walls  are  generally  two  feet  thick,  and 
make  very  warm  and,  it  is  said,  healthy  houses. 
They  were  common  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall, 
England,  but  are  now  disappearing. 

cob-web,  s.    [COBWEB.] 

cob,  r./.&i.    [Cos,*.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  struce  or  punish   by  flogging  on  the  but- 
tocks with  a  strap,  Ac. 

"  I  was  sentenced  to  be  cobbed  with  a  worsted  stocking 
filled  with  wet  sand."— Marryat:  Fr.  Mildmay,  ch.  11. 

(2)  To  pull  the  hair  or  ears. 

2.  Fig. :  To  excel,  surpass. 

II.  Mining:  To  break  ore  with  a  hammer,  to 
reduce  its  size,  to  enable  its  separation  from  por- 
tions of  the  gangue,  and  its  assortment  into  grades 
of  quality. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  strike,  to  cut. 
"  Threthousand  full-thro  thrang  into  batell  .    .    . 
And  cobbyt  full  kimtly.  kaghten  the  fild." 

Instruct,  of  Troy,  8,283. 

cob  -se-a,  s.  [Named  after  B.  Cobo,  a  Spanish 
botanist.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Polomoniacew 
(Phloxworts).  The  species  are  fast-growing  climb* 
ers,  with  tendrils.  Cobcea  scandens,  the  best  known 
speck's,  is  from  Mexico.  It  grows  in  this  country 
in  conservatories,  or  may  be  made  to  run  up  the 
front  of  a  house  with  rough  walls. 

*COb-SB  a -96-86,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  cobcea  (q.  v.)i 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -accce.] 

Bot.:  An  order  of  plants  founded  by  Don,  but 
now  merged  in  Polemoniacese. 

C6  -bait,  s.  [Fr.  cobalt ;  Ger.  kobalt,  kobolt,  from 
Kobold,  the  demon  of  the  German  mines;  M.  H. 
Ger.  kobolt =&  demon  ;  Low  Lat.  cobalus=Si  mount- 
ain sprite;  Gr.  kobalos=&  mischievous  goblin.  A 
name  given  to  the  ore  by  the  miners  from  its  being 
fo  poisonous  and  troublesome  to  them.  It  is  found 
in  a  marcasite  frequent  in  Saxony. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,    §ell,     chorus,     §hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    09;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shfin;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.    -tious,    -cious,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


cobalt 
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cobble-tree 


1.  Chem. :  A  metallic  clement,  atomic  weight  59, 
symbol  Co.    The  metal  was  first  obtained  in  an  ins- 
pore  state  by  Brandt,  in  1733.    It  occurs  as  speiss 
cobalt,  or  tin-white  cobalt  CoAso,  and  cobalt-glance, 
CoAsS.    Cobalt  occurs  in  meteoric  iron.    The  ore  is 
first  roasted  to  expel  the  arsenic,  then  dissolved  in 
aqua  regia,  the  excess  of  acid  evaporated  off ;  H2S 
is  then  passed  through  the  solution  to  precipitate 
copper,  bismuth,  and  the  remainder  of  the  arsenic ; 
the  filtered  liquid  is  boiled  to  expel  the  excess  of 
Ha£,  boiled  with  HXOa  to  convert  the  iron  into  a 
ferric  salt ;  it  is  then  supersaturated  with  ammonia, 
which  precipitates  the  iron  as  Fe2(HO)6,  and  the 
cobalt    and    nickel  remain    in   solution.    Cobalt 
can  be  separated  from  nickel  by  Rose's  process. 
The  solution  of  the  mixed  oxides  is  dissolved  in 
HC1 ;  the  solution  is  diluted  with  much  water,  and 
supersaturated  with  chlorine  gas,  which  converts 
the  cobaltous  chloride  CoCl2  into  cobaltic  chloride 
CoaCle,   while  the  nickel  is  unaltered ;  excess  of 
barium  carbonate  BaCOs  is  then  added,  and  left  to 
stand  for  eighteen  hours,  when  the  cobaltic  oxide  is 
precipitated;  the  nickel  remains  in  solution.    The 

Srecipitate  is  dissolved  in  boiling  HC1,  and  NaoSOj 
added  to  precipitate  the  barium  as  BaSo4,  and  the 
cobalt  is  then  precipitated  as  Co(HO)  2  by  caustic 
soda.  The  metal  is  obtained  by  heating  cobaltous 
ozalate  in  a  covered  crucible.  Metallic  cobalt  is  a 
hard,  magnetic,  ductile,  reddish-gray  metal,  with  a 
high  melting  point.  Its  specific  gravity  is  8*9.  It 
is  not  easily  oxidized  by  the  air,  when  pure.  It  is 
dissolved  by  dilute  HC1  or  HjSOi  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen.  Cobalt  forms  two  oxides :  Cobaltous 
oxide  CoO  and  Cobaltic  oxide  CojOa  (q.  y.).  The 
alloys  of  cobalt  are  unimportant.  Zaff  re  is  an  im- 
pure oxide  of  cobalt  prepared  by  roasting  cobalt 
ores  with  twice  their  weight  of  sand.  Smalt  is  pre- 
pared by  fusing  partially  roasted  cobalt  ores  with  a 
mixture  of  powdered  quartz  and  potassium  carbon- 
ate ;  while  hot  it  is  poured  into  water  and  then 
ground  to  a  fine  powder ;  it  is  used  as  a  pigment ; 
this  color  was  known  to  the  ancients.  The  cobalt- 
ous salts  are  the  most  stable  in  which  cobalt  acts 
as  a  dyad  element.  Cobalt  compounds  give  a  blue 
color  to  a  borax  bead. 

2.  Min.:  There  is  no  native  cobalt  known,  bnt 
many  ores  of  the  metal.    Arsenate  or  Arseniate  of 
CobaM=Erythrite;    Arsenical    Cobalt  =  Smaltite; 
Black  Co6aK=Asbolite ;    Bright-white  cobalt=Co- 
balt-glance;  Carbonate   of  Co6a«=Remingtonite; 
Earthy    Co6aH=Asbolite ;  Gray  Co6aff=Smaltite; 
Red  Co6aH=Erythrite;  Sulphate  of  C*o6aK=Bieber- 
ite;    Sulphuret   of  Co6a/t=Syepoorite,    Linneeite; 
White  Cobalt= Smaltite;  Cobalt  and  Lead  Selenite 
•Tilkerodite. 

ff  Cobalt-Ammonia  compounds ;  Cobalt  Bases: 
Chemistry : 

(1)  Ammonia  cobaltous  salts  are  formed  by  the 
union  of  cobaltous  salts  with  ammonia  in  excess, 
the  air  being  excluded,  as,  CoC^'eNHs,  rose-colored 
crystals. 

(2)  Ammonia  cobaltic  salts  are  formed  when  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  cobalt  is  exposed  to  the  air, 
as  —  Tetrammonio-cobaltic  salts,  as  CosClg' *NH3. 
Hexammonio-cobaltic  salts,  as  CojClij'sNHa.    Oxy- 
octammonio  -  cobaltic  (fusco  -  cobaltic)    salts,   as 
CojOCU'SXHs.    Decammonio-cobaltic    (roseo-  and 
parpureo-cobaltic)  salts,  as  CooCle'lONH^.    Dinitro- 
decammonio  -  cobaltic    (xantno  -  cobaltic)    salts, 
CojfNCMsCU'lONHa.    Dodecammonio-cobaltic  (lu- 
teo-cobaltic)  salts,  CojClfi'^NHj.  (For  preparation 
and  properties  of  these  compounds  see  Watts'  Diet. 
Vfiem.,  and  Suppts.) 

cobalt  arsenate, «. 

Min. :  The  same  as  KEVTHRIN E. 

cobalt  arsenide, ». 

If  in.:  The  same  as  SMALTITE.     (Brit.  Hut.  Cat.) 

cobalt-bloom, ». 

Min. :  Acicular  arsenate  of  copper.  The  same  as 
EBTTHRIXE  (Brit.  Mus.  Cat.),  or  ERITHEITE 
(Dana). 

OObalt-blue,  s.  Also  called  COBALT-ULTRAMA- 
RINE. A  fine  blue  pigment  prepared  by  adding  an 
alkaline  carbonate  to  a  solution  of  pure  alum 
mixed  with  pure  cobalt  salt.  The  precipitate  is 
washed  and  ignited.  It  is  a  compound  of  oxides  of 
aluminium  and  cobalt.  Thenartfs  blue  is  prepared 
by  heating  in  a  closed  vessel  freshly  precipitated 
phosphate  of  cobalt,  with  five  times  its  bulk  of 
gelatinous  aluminium  hydrate  Al  >•  If O .,,.  and  heat- 
ing the  mixed  precipitates  in  a  closed  vessel.  The 
presence  of  iron  or  nickel  gives  these  pigments  a 
greenish  tint. 

CObalt-CTUSt,  s.    Earthy  arsenate  of  copper. 

cobalt-glance,  s. 

Min.:  An  isometric  brittle  mineral,  with  cubic 
cleavage,  occurring  also  massive.  The  hardness  is 
6'5,  the  specific  gravity  6-6-3 ;  the  luster  is  metallic  j 
the  color  silver-white,  inclining  to  red,  steel-gray 
with  a  violet  tinge,  or  grayish-black,  the  streak 
beingof  the  last-named  hue.  Composition :  Sulphur, 


19-08  to  20-86;  arsenic,  42-53-44-75 ;  cobalt,  8-67-33-10 ; 
and  iron,  l'63-24'99.  Dana  makes  two  varieties,  (1) 
the  ordinary,  and  (2)  ferriferous.  [FEBBOCOBALT- 

ITE.] 

cobalt-green,  s.  A  permanent  green  pigment  pre- 
pared by  precipitating  a  mixture  of  sulphates  of 
cobalt  and  zinc,  by  carbonate  of  sodium,  washing 
and  igniting  the  precipitate.  Also  called  Rinman's 
green . 

cobalt-hygrometer,  «.  A  hygrometer  made  by 
dipping  unsized  paper  into  a  solution  of  cobaltous 
chloride,  sodium  chloride,  and  a  little  gum-arabic. 
It  is  slightly  hygroscopic,  and  will  absorb  the 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  It  changes  color  as 
follows:  Rose-red  indicates  rain ;  pink,  very  damp; 
bluish  pink,  moist ;  lavender,  slightly  damp ;  violet, 
dry ;  blue,  very  dry.  It  may  also  be  used  to  test 
whether  a  room,  &c.,  is  damp.  Artificial  flowers  are 
often  dipped  in  this  solution. 

cobalt-manganese,  s. 

IT  Cobalt-manganese  spar : 

Min.:  The  same  as  RHOCHROSITE  (q.  v.). 

cobalt-nickel,  s. 

If  Cobalt-nickel  pyrites: 

Min. :  The  same  as  LINN.J-TTE. 

cobalt-ocher,  s. 

Min. :  The  red  variety  is  the  same  as  ERYTHRITE  ; 
the  black  one  as  asbolite,  the  latter  a  variety  of 
wad.  (Dana.)  The  same  as  WAD.  (Brit.  Mus.  Cat.) 

cobalt-pyrites,  8. 

Min. :  The  same  as  1 . i  \  N  •  i  i  i :. 

cobalt  sulphate,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  BIEBERITE. 

cobalt  sulphide,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  COBALT-GLANCE  (q.  v.). 

cobalt-ultramarine,  s.    [See  COBALT-BLUE.] 

cobalt-vitriol,  «. 

Min. :  The  same  as  BIEBERITE. 

cobalt-yellow,  s.  A  beautiful  permanent  yellow 
pigment  prepared  by  gradually  adding  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  potassium  nitrite  KXO2  to  an 
acid  solution  of  cobalt  nitrate.  Its  composition 
varies. 

c6-bal-tlc,  a.  [From  Eng.,  &c.,  cobalt:  -ic.] 
Having  more  or  less  of  cobalt  in  its  composition ; 
pertaining  to  cobalt. 

cobaltic  oxide,  8. 

Chem. :  Cobaltic  oxide,  or  sesqnibxide  of  cobalt, 
CojOs,  is  obtained  as  a  black  hydrate  Coj(OH)6  by 
suspending  cobaltous  oxide  in  a  solution  of  potas- 
sium hydrate,  and  passing  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas 
through  the  liquid.  It  is  rendered  anhydrous  by  a 
gentle  heat.  At  higher  temperatures  it  is  converted 
into  a  black  oxide  CogO^,  which  is  insoluble  in  aqua 
regia.  It  is  used  as  a  pigment  in  enamel  painting. 

cobaltic  salts,  s.pl. 

Chem.:  Cobaltic  salts  are  prepared  by  dissolving 
cobaltic  oxide  in  acids.  They  are  not  important, 
and  easily  decompose.  Cobalt  acts  as  a  tetrad  in 
these  compounds,  the  two  atoms  of  Co  being  united 
to  each  other  by  one  pair  of  bonds. 

c6-b5lt-I-cy -an-ide,  s.  [Eng.,  Ac.,  cobalt;  -i 
connective;  and  cyanide.]  [COBALTICYANOGEX.] 

Chem,:  Cobalticyanide  of  potassium KeCo2(CN)  12 
is  obtained  by  dissolving  cobaltous  cyanide 
Co(CN)2,  in  excess  of  potassium  cyanide  KCN  and 
boiling  it  for  some  time.  Cobalticyanide  of  potas- 
sium crystallizes  in  anhydrous  flattened  yellow 
prisms,  which  are  soluble  in  water;  itis not  decom- 
posed by  dilute  acids.  It  gives  precipitates  with 
most  metallic  salts.  Cobalticyanide  of  cobalt  is 
light  red ;  of  nickel  a  light  green-blue ;  copper  sky- 
blue;  ferrous,  mercurous,  manganous,  silver,  zinc, 
and  stannous,  white.  Cobalticyanides  of  lead,  fer- 
ric, and  mercuric,  are  soluble  in  water.  Cobalticy- 
anide of  hydrogen,  otherwise  called  hydrocobaltic 
acid  H6Co2(CN)|2,  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the 
copper  salt  by  HjS.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless  deli- 
quescent needles :  its  aqueous  solution  is  not  decom- 
posed by  boiling.  No  corresponding  nickel  compound 
has  been  formed,  the  double  cyanide  of  nickel  and 
potassium  being  decomposed  by  HC1. 

c6-bSlt-I-$y-an  -6  gen,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  cobalt ,-  -i 
connective ;  and  cyanogen.]  A  radical  contained  in 
Cobalticyanides. 

CO -balt-Ine,  s.  [Eng.  cobalt;  -ine  (Min.).]  The 
same  as  COBALT-GLANCE  (q.  v.). 

CO  -bal-tlte,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  cobalt,  and  suff.  -ite 
(Min.)  (a.  v.).l 

Min.:  Dana  s  name  for  a  mineral,  the  same  as 
COBALT-GLANCE  (q.  v.) ;  see  also  COBALTINE. 

c6  -b&l-tft,  in  compos.  [Eng.,  <fec.,  cobalt,  and  o 
connective.  ] 


cobalto-cyanlde,  s.  [COBALTO-CYANIDE  OF  PO- 
TASSIUM.] 

Cob  alto-cyanide  of  potassium : 

Chem.:  K4Co"CNe,  a  red,  deliquescent,  easily  de- 
composed substance.  It  can  be  formed  by  the 
reduction  of  cobaltic  cyanide  of  potassium.  (See1 
Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

cobalto-cyanogen,  s.  A  radical  contained  in 
cobalto-cyanides. 

c6'-bal-tous,  a.  [Eng.  cobalt,  and  suff.  -ous.  ] 
[COBALT.] 

Chem. :  Belonging  to  cobalt. 

cobaltous-chloride,  s. 

Chem.:  CoCl2.  Obtained  as  a  blue  anhydrous 
volatile  substance  by  passing  chlorine  over  metallic 
cobalt,  also  in  solution  by  dissolving  cobaltons 
oxide  CoO  in  HC1 ;  its  solution  is  pink,  but  when? 
concentrated  it  turns  blue.  It  is  used  as  a  sympa- 
thetic ink,  the  writing  becoming  blue  on  the  paper 
being  exposed  to  heat,  and  fading  away  on  absorb- 
ing moisture  from  the  air. 

cobaltous  nitrate,  s. 

Chem.:  CofN'OjVSHoO.  Prepared  by  dissolving 
CoO  in  nitric  acia ;  a  red  crystalline  deliquescent 
salt,  used  in  blowpipe  reactions. 

cobaltous  oxide, «. 

Chem.:  CoO,  obtained  by  igniting  the  hydrate- 
C9(OH2,  or  the  carbonate  CoCOs,  out  of  contact 
with  the  air.  It  is  a  greenish-gray  powder  which, 
when  heated  in  the  air,  takes  up  oxygen  and  is 
converted  into  a  black  mixed  oxide  Oo-jpj,  which 
at  a  stronger  heat  gives  off  oxygen.  It  is  used  in- 
preparing  blue  pigments  for  china  painting. 

cobaltous  salts,  s.  pi.  . 

Chem.:  Cobaltous  salts  are  precipitated  by  sul- 
phide of  ammonium  as  CoS  (see  analysis),  and  can. 
be  separated  from  other  sulphides  of  this  group, 
except  nickel  sulphide,  by  the  insolubility  of  CoS- 
in  dilute  HC1.  Potash  precipitates  a  blue  basic 
salt,  which  turns  green  on  exposure  to  the  air;  on 
heating  the  precipitate  it  is  converted  into  the  red 
hydrate  Co(HO)2,  which  is  soluble  in  ammonia, 
forming  a  red  brown  solution.  Small  quantities  of 
cobalt  salts  can  be  detected  by  adding  cyanide  of 
potassium  in  excess,  then  nitrite  of  potassium,  and 
afterward  acidifying  with  acetic  acid;  an  intense 
red  cherry  juice  colored  liquid  is  formed.  Cobalt 
salts  give  a  blue  color  to  a  borax  bead. 

cobaltous  sulphate,  ». 

Chem.:  CoSo4*7H2O.  Cobalt  vitriol,  obtained  by- 
dissolving  CoO  in  H2So4.  It  crystallizes  in  reel 
rhombic  prisms  isomorpnous  with  magnesium  sul- 
phate. It  forms  double  salts. 

•cobbe, «.  &  v.   [Cos,  s.  &  c.] 

cobbed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Cos,  ».] 

cobbed  ore, «. 

Mining :  Ore  broken  with  sledge-hammers  out  of 
the  rock,  and  not  put  in  water,  it  being  the  best 
ore.  ( Weale.) 

*c5b  -blng,  pr.  par.,  a,  &  s.    [Cos,  v.] 

A.  As  present  participle :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Holding  up  the  head  above  others, 
proud,  conceited. 

"Amongst  those  notable,  f unions,  notorious,  cobbing 
fooles."—  Withals:  Diet.  (ed.  1608),  p.  391. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  beating  in  the  manner 
described  under  the  verb ;  the  beating  thus  given. 

2.  Mining :  The  act  of  breaking  up  ore  to  sort  out 
its  better  portions. 

c5b  -ble  (1),  s.    [Eng.  cob  (q.  v.),  and  dimin.  snff. 
-fe.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  small  round  stone  or  pebble ;  a  bowlder,  used" 
for  paving  streets,  court-yards,  &c. ;  a  piece  or  lump 
of  coal. 

"Their  hands  shook  swords,  their  slingsJield  cobbles 
round." — Fairfax:  Tasso,  xx.  29. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  the  amusement  of  children  : 
a  beam  being  placed  across  a  wall,  with  the  ends 
equallyprojecting,  so  that  those  who  are  placed  at 
each  end  may  rise  and  fall  alternately ;  a  see-saw  or 
titter-totter. 

3.  The  amusement  itself. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Metal.:  An  imperfectly   puddled    ball    which 
goes  to  pieces  in  the  squeezer. 

2.  Coal  trade :  Small  round  coal. 

cobble-stone,  "cobylstone,  "cobyllstone,  *cob- 
bylstone,  s. 

1.  Rounded  stones. 

2.  The  stone  or  kernel  of  fruit. 

"  Cobyllstone  or  cherystone.    Pftrtlla." — Prompt.  Parr. 

cobble-tree,  s.  The  splinter-bar  or  swingle-tree' 
of  a  plow. 


lite,    fat,    fare,     --.midst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    thgre;     pine,    pit.    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    p6X 
Or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     \mite,     cflr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     05  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  lew. 


cobble 

COb  -ble  (2),  cob  -le,  s.  [A.  S.  cuopel,  from  Wei. 
ctubal=a  ferry-boat,  a  skiff ;  ceuo=io  excavate,  to 
hollow  out;  boats  being  originally  made  of  hol- 
lowed trees.  (Sheaf.)]  A  low,  flat-floored  boat 
with  a  square  stern,  used  in  the  cod  and  turbot 
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Cobble. 


fishery,  twenty  feet  long  and  five  feet  broad,  of 
about  one  ton  burden,  rowed  with  three  pairs  of 
oars,  and  furnished  with  a  lug-sail.  It  is  admi- 
rably constructed  for  encountering  a  heavy  swell. 
Its  stability  is  secured  by  the  rudder  extending  four 
or  five  feet  under  her  bottom.  It  belonged  origi- 
nally to  the  stormy  coast  of  Yorkshire,  England. 
There  is  also  a  small  boat  under  the  same  name 
used  by  salmon  fishers.  (Smyth.) 

"He  has  sailed  the  coble,  wi'  me  since  he  was  ten  years 
auld,  .  .  ."— Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  T»TJ. 

cob  -ble  (3),  s.    [Etymology  doubtful.] 
Ornith. :  The  Red-throated  Diver,  Colymbus  sep- 
tentrionalis. 

cob -ble  (1),  *cob-bill,  v.  t.  &  »'.  [O.  Fr.  cobler, 
coubler=to  couple,  to  join  together ;  L-at.  copulo= 
to  couple;  Ger.  koppeln;  Dan.  kobble.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  patch  or  mend  clumsily,  to   boteh. 
Generally  used  of  shoes. 

"  If  you  be  out,  sir,  I  can  mend  you.  Why,  sir,  cobble 
you." — Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  1. 

2.  Fig.:  To  put  anything  together,  or  do  anything 
clumsily  or  awkwardly ;  to  botch. 

"  Believe  not  that  the  whole  universe  is  mere  bungling 
and  blundering,  nothing  effected  for  any  purpose  or 
design,  but  all  ill-favoredly  cobbled  and  jumbled  to- 
gether." — Bentley. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  act  as  a  cobbler ;  to  mend,  patch, 
or  botch  (lit.  &  fig.). 

"  Leaves  his  snag  shop,  forsakes  his  store  of  shoes, 
St.  Crispin  quits,  and  cobbles  for  the  muse." 

Byron;  English.  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

fcob  -ble  (2),  v.  t.    [COBBLE,  s.] 

1.  To  pave  with  cobble-stones. 

2.  To  shake  or  move  as  a  stone  when  trodden  on. 

3.  To  play  at  the  game  of  cobble  (q.  v.). 

cob  -Wed  (1), pa.  par.  or  a.    [COBBLE  (1),  r.] 

1.  Lit.:  Mended  or  patched. 

2.  Fig.:   Clumsily   or   awkwardly  put  together; 
botched. 

"  Reject  the  nauseous  praises  of  the  times; 
Give  thy  base  poets  back  their  cobbled  rhimes." 

Dryden. 

*cobb-led  (2).  *cob-led,  a.  [COBBLE,  «.] 
Rounded  like  a  pebble. 

"  Sir  Torrent  gaderid  good  cabled  stonys. 
Good  and  handsom  ffor  the  nonys, 
That  good  and  round  were." 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  1300. 

cobb-le"r,  *cobbe-ler,  *cobe-ler,   *cobe-lere, 
*cob-ler,  s.    [Eng.  cobble  (1),  v. ;  ~er.] 
A.  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  A  mender  or  patcher  of  shoes. 

"  Clowter  or  cobelere.  Sartorius,  rebroccator." — Prompt. 
Part'. 

"  Smith,  cobbler,  joiner,  he  that  plies  the  shears, 
All  learned  and  all  drunk." — Cowper,  Task,  iv.  476. 

2.  A  mender  or  patcher  generally ;  a  clumsy  work- 
man. 

"What  trade  are  you?  Truly,  sir.  in  respect  of  «  fine 
workman,  I  am  but,  as  you  would  say,  a  cobbler."  — 
Shakexp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  L 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  low-born,  mean  person. 

"  As  if  what  we  esteem  in  cobblers  base 
Would  the  high  family  of  Brutus  prace." 

Dryden:  Juvenal's  Satires. 

2.  A  drink  in  use  in    this   country.    It  is  com- 
pounded of  wine,  sugar,  lemon,    and  ice,  and  is 
sucked  up  through  a  straw.    [SHEERY-COBBLER.] 


B.  Technically: 

1.  Naut. :  An  armorer's  rasp. 

2.  Metal.:  Apuddlerwho  has  produced  an  insuf- 
ficiently puddled  ball  of  iron. 

3.  Weapon-making:  A  bent  rasp  for  straightening 
the  shaft  of  a  ramrod. 

cobbler-poet,  >,.  A  writer  of  verses  who  is  by 
trade  a  cobbler. 

"  Here  Hans  Sachs,  the  cobbler-poet,  laureate  of  the 

gentle  craft, ' 

Wisest  of  the  Twelve  Wise  Masters,  in  huge  folios 
sang  and  laughed."          Longfellow:  Nuremberg. 

cobb'-llng,  pr.par.,  a.  &s.    [COBBLE  (1),  i:] 
A.  As  pr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 
tB.  As  adj. :  Cobbler-like,  awkward,  clumsy. 
"  Such  cobbling  verses  no  poetaster  before  ever  turned 
out." — Lamb:  Letter  to  Barton. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  art  or  trade  of  a  cobbler. 

"  Many  underlayers,  when  they  could  not  live  upon 
their  trade,  have  raised  themselves  from  cobbling  to 
fluxing." — Sir  R.  V Estrange. 

COb  -bjf,  a.    [Eng.  cofc, •-!/.] 

1.  Like  a  cob. 

*2.  Stout,  vigorous ;  full  of  vim. 

*3.  Unreasonably  determined,  obstinate. 

C0b'-c6al§,  s.  [Eng.  cob,  and  coal.]  Round, 
clean  coal,  also  called  cobbles  (q.  v.). 

tco-bel-llg'-er-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  co-con,  and 
belligerent  (q.  v.).J 

A.  As  adj. :  Waging  war  in  conjunction  or  alli- 
ance with  another. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  joins  another  in  waging 
war. 

cob-iron  (iron  as  I-urn),  s.  [Eng.  cob,  and 
iron.]  An  andiron  with  a  knob  at  the  end. 

"  The  implements  of  the  kitchen,  as  spits,  ranges,  cob. 
irons,  and  pots." — Bacon .-  Physical  Remains. 

*CO-bIsh  -6p,  s.  [  Pref.  co  =  con,  and  bishop 
(q.  V.).]  An  assistant  or  coadjutor  bishop. 

"Valerius,  advanced  in  years,  and  a  Grecian  by  birth, 
not  qualified  to  preach  in  the  Latin  tongue,  made  use  of 
Austin  as  a  cobishop,  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  of 
Hippo." — Ayliffe. 

COb-I'-tls,  s.  [From  Lat.  co6ion=a  sponge  .  .  . 
a  sea-fish,  a  goby.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  fishes,  family  Cyprinidse.  It 
contains  the  Loaches.  Cobitis  barbatula  is  the 
Loach,  Loche,  or  Beardie.  C.  tcenia  is  the  Spined 
Loach  or  Groundling.  It  is  much  less  common. 

[LOACH.] 

*cob-le,  v.  t.    [COBLE,  s.,  2.]    To  steep  malt. 

"Craig,  p.  186,  calls  aquam,  et  ignempatiT  that  is,  kill- 
ing and  cobletng." — Fountainhall :  Decis.,  i.  26. 

cob  -le  (1),  s.  [COBLE  (2),  v.  (.]  A  place  for  steep- 
ing malt. 

c8b'-le  (2),  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  square  seat, 
sometimes  called  a  table  seat,  in  a  church. 

*COb  -loaf,  s.    [Eng.  cob,  and  loaf  (?).] 

1.  Lit. :  A  word  of  doubtful  meaning,  but  prob- 
ably a  large  coarse  loaf,  or  a  loaf  with  many  knobs. 

2.  Fig. :  A  coarse,  rough  fellow. 
"Ajax.  Cobloaf! 

Ther.  He  would  pun  thee  into  shivers  with  his  fist,  as 
a  sailor  breaks  a  biscuit." 

Shakesp.:  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  1. 

cob'-nut,  K.    [Eng.  cob,  and  nut.']    [COB,  s.,  A. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  variety  of  the  cultivated  Hazel, 
Corylus  Avellana,  var.  grandis.  A  Hazel-nut  or 
Master-nut. 

T[  Jamaica  Cobnut:  The  name  given  in  Jamaica 
to  the  seeds  of  Omphalea  triandra.  It  is  called  also 
Hog-nut.  It  requires  the  embryo  to  be  extracted, 
otherwise  it  is  too  cathartic  for  food.  When  this  is 
done,  then  it  is  delicious  and  wholesome. 

|*2.  Games:  A  game  which  consisted  in  throwing 
with  a  nut  called  a  "cob"  at  a  small  pyramid  of 
cobnuts,  the  thrower  taking  all  which  he  might 
knock  down. 

" Cfiastelet.  The  childish  game  cobnut,  or  (rather)  the 
throwing  of  a  ball  at  a  heape  of  nuts,  which  done  the 
thrower  takes  as  many  us  he  hath  hit  or  scattered." — Cot- 

Urnri-. 

cob-ol-schoun,  cob-o-schoun,  cab-o  schonn,  a. 
[French  cabochon.]  Apparently  the  same  as  CABO- 
CHOS  (q.  v.). 

"  Tua  tabled  diamantis,  &  tua  rubyis  cobo/seftoHn,  with 
ten  greit  peril,  garnist  with  gold." — Inventories,  A.  1578, 
p.  265. 

"  Foure  rubyis  coboschoun." — Ibid.,  p.  266. 
"Ten  greit  rubyis  caboschoun." — Ibid.,  p.  267. 

co  -bofirg,  s.    [COBUKO.] 


Cobra. 


cobweb 

cobourg  cloth,  s.    The  same  as  COBURG  (q.v.). 

cob  -ra.  cob  -ra  cap-el'-la,  cob  -ra  ca  pel  lo, 
cob -ra  de  ca-pel-lo,  cob -ra  di  ca-pel-lo,  s. 
[Port,  cobra  di  capello=t\ie  Cobra  of  the  Hood, 
i.  e.,  the  Hooded  Cobra.  Capella  is  wrong,  that 
word  in  Portuguese  meaning  a  chapel  and  not  a 
hood.] 

ZoOl.:  A  species  of  snake,  the  Coluber  Naja  of 
Linneeus,  now  called  Naja  or  Naia  tripudians.  It 
belongs  to  the  family  Viperida?.  The  head  has  nine 
plates  behind  and  is  broad,  the  neck  is  very  ex- 
pansile, covering  the  head  like  a  hood,  the  tail 
round.  The  color  is  brown  above  and  bluish-white 
beneath.  When  the  disk  is  dilated  the  hinder  part 
of  it  exhibits  dark  markings  like  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles reversed,  or  rather  a  pair  of  barnacles, 
whence  it  is 
som  etimes 
called  the 
Spectacle 
Snake.  The 
commonname 
i  s ,  however, 
the  Portu- 
guese one, 
Cobra,  Cobra 
capella.Cobra, 
de  or  di  capel- 
lo,  borrowed 
from  the  first 
colonizers  of 
India.  The 
Hindoos  call  it  Nag,  a  word  which  occurs  in 
Nagpore,  a  city  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Bhonsla 
dynasty  of  Mahrattas  in  Central  India.  It  is  from 
two  to  four  or  even  six  feet  long,  is  common  in 
India,  and  is  so  venomous  that  it  causes  the  death 
of  more  people  than  does  the  tiger.  Notwith- 
standing this,  it  is  kept  in  various  temples,  fed  with 
milk  and  sugar,  and  worshiped.  Many  cobras  are 
killed  and  eaten  by  a  small  mammal,  one  of  the 
Viverridce,  Herpestis  griseus,  called  in  India  the 
Mungoos. 

cobra  poison,  s. 

Chem. :  The  poison  of  the  Cobra  de  Capellp  (Xaja 
tripudians)  may  be  obtained  by  pressing  the 
parotid  glands  of  the  snake  while  its  fangs  are 
erected.  It  has  been  examined  by  A.  Pedler  and  by 
A.  W.  Blyth.  It  is  an  amber-colored,  syrupy,  frothy 
liquid.  Specific  gravity,  1'046.  It  has  a  feeble  acid 
reaction.  The  cobra  poison  contains  albumen,  a 
minute  trace  of  fat,  and  a  crystalline  body  called 
Cobric  acid  (q.  v.).  It  dries  up,  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  to  a  yellow  acrid  pungent  powder. 

cob'-res, «.   [Sp.] 

Comm.:  A  superior  kind  of  indigo,  prepared  in 
South  America. 

COb-rlc,  a.  [Eng.  cobr(a);  -ic.]  Pertaining  to 
the  cobra. 

cobric  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  An  acid  obtained  by  dissolving  the  yellow 
powder  [CoBEA  POISON]  in  water  and  coagulating 
the  albumen  by  alcohol,  filtering,  the  alcohol 
evaporated  off  at  a  gentle  heat,  the  liquid  concen- 
trated to  a  small  bulk  and  precipitated  by  basic 
acetate  of  lead;  the  precipitate  is  washed,  and  de- 
composed by  H2S,  filtering  off  the  lead  sulphide, 
and  evaporating.  Cobric  acid  crystallizes  in 
needles,  which  are  deadly  poisonous;  it  forms 
about  10  per  cent,  of  the  snake  poison.  It  forms  a 
platinum  salt,  having  the  chemical  composition 
(Ci-HisNtCyHClh  PtCL.  The  platinum  salt  is 
much  less  poisonous.  The  addition  of  potassium 
permanganate  is  said  to  destroy  the  physiological 
activity  of  the  poison. 

cSb'-stone,  s.  [Eng.  cob,  and  stone.]  A  rounded 
stone,  a  cobble  or  cobble-stone. 

*COb -swan,  s.  [Ens.  cob,  andsn-an.]  The  head 
or  leading  swan ;  a  male  swan. 

"  I  am  not  taken 

With  a  cobfticun,  or  a  high-mounting  bull, 
As  foolish  Leda  and  Europa  were." 

Ben  Jonson:  Catiline,  ii.  1. 

CO  -burg,  CO  -bofirg,  s.  [From  Coburg,  in  Ger- 
many.] 

Fabric:  A  thin  material  of  worsted  and  cotton, 
or  worsted  and  silk,  twilled  on  one  side,  for  ladies 
dresses ;  intended  as  a  substitute  for  merino.  (Ogil- 
vie.) 

CO-biir -ghl-a,  .s.  [Named  after  the  Prince  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  afterward  King  of  the  Belgians.] 

Hot.:  A  genus  of  Amaryllidaccee.  It  consist-  i.f 
handsome  plants  from  South  America,  with  scarl»t, 
vermilion,  or  orange-red  flowers. 

cob  -web,  *cop-webbe,  s.  &  a.  [Either  from 
Wei.  co6=a  spider,  and  Eng.  weft, 'or  a  shortened 
form  of  attercop-web,  from  Mid.  Eng.  attercop= 
a  spider.  (Skeat.)]  [ATTERCOPPE.] 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     (ell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  -  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§ion  =  zhfin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


cobweb-iawn 


952' 


coccosphere 


A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Lit.  :  The  web  or  net  of  a  spider. 

*II.  Figuratively  : 

I.  Any  trap  or  snare;  especially  such  as  maybe 


COC-CcHbry  -6n,  s.    [Gr.  kokkos=a  kernel    .    .    . 
tho  cochineal  insect,  &udbryon=a  mossy  sea-weed, 
a  lichen,  a  catkin.] 
Dot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Piperaceee.    Cocco- 

_  _  _         bry on  capense  is  used  at  the  Cape  as  a  stomachic. 

calculated  or  likely  to  'catch  the  inexperienced  or 
unwary. 

"  I  cannot  but  lament  thy  splendid  wit 
Entangled  in  the  cotnrebs  of  the  schools." 

Cotrpcr:  The  Tosh,  bk.  iv. 

2.  Anything  light  and  worthless.  or  Coeken,  who  was  born  at  Bremen,  on  August  9,       c8c  C&  Chlbr -1  dsa,   s.  pi.     [Mod.    Lat.  cocco- 

3.  Anything  that  tends  to  overcloud  or  confuse  the    1803i  ami  died>  professor  of  Divinity  at  Loyden,  in    clitoris,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

mind,  as  cobwebs  do  the  outline  of  a  room.  1665.]  Hot. :  A  family  of  Confervaceee,  sub-order  Palmel- 

*B     4»  adi  •  Light    thin    flimsy     or  worthless       CH.  Hist.:  The  followers  of  John  Cocceius  retym.]    Jen..    They  have  the  slimy  substratum  evident, 
with  the  implied  idea'of  ensnaring'or  entrapping;    ||Sg«^o^So]^S    JO^ffSO^SOStK,' 

vjeattrtsteAaefe-    StfSSSSfiSSSS  t^^ss^^.^.^^^ 

More:  Philos.  Poems,  p.  319.  men "j^"^™  (j^tius  was  not ;so!  The ifollowers  of  species  spreading  on  tho  ground,  in  moist  situations 

•cobweb-lawn,  s.    A  kind  of  very  fine  transpar-  Cocceius  wore  for  a  considerable  time  numerous  and  or  aquatic. 

eel  lawn.  influential.    (Mosheim:  Ch.  Hist.,  Cent.  XVII.,  <tc.)  c5c  c6-C?P -sel  um,  s.     [Gr.  kokkos  =  a  kernel, 

"Item,  n  charm  surrounding  fearfully  c8c'-Cl-dse,  s.  pi.    [From  Lat. caecum;  Gr. kokkos  and  kypsele=a  hollow  vessel.] 

Your  partie-per-iwle  picture  one  half  drawn  kernel,  the  cochineal  berry,  i.  e.,  insect,  and  fern.  Hot.:  A  genus  of   Cinchonads,  with  a  vase-like 

In  solemn  Cyprus,  th  other  cobmb-imim.  pi  adj  suff  -id(K  1  fruit.    Coecocypselum  repens  is  a  creeper  with  blu- 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Homopterous  insects,  called  ish-purplo  berries,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies. 

.•cobweb-learning,*.    Light,   worthless  learn-  by  Latroiile  QaUinsecta,  i.  e.,  Gall  Insects.    They  c6c-cSgn -Ic,  a.  [From  Qr.kokkos=a  kernel,  and 

1D8-                                                                                „  have  apparently  but  one  joint  to  the  tarsi,  and  it  Lat   qniaium   with  granum  understood  =  the  seed 

".    .    .    all  other  knowledge  is  but  cvbiceb-leanimg.  —  furnished  with  only  a  single  claw.    Tho  males  have  of   tn'e  Mezereon    from    Gnidius  =  pertaining    to 

Bomll:  letters.  no  rostrum  but  two  wings^  which  when  at  jest ^lie  Gnidu8  or  Cnidus,  a  town  of  Caria,  now  in  ruins.  ] 

cobweb  micrometer, «.  A  micrometc 


CO-cal-ler'-?,,  s.    [Brazilian.] 

Pharm.:  One  of  the  names  for  a  decoction  of 
Crotou  perdicipes,  used  in  Brazil  as  a  cure  for  syph- 
ilis, and  as  a  diuretic. 

tcSc  -a-l&n,  8.    [Gr.  fcofcfca!o8=a  kernel.]  oBc-c6-car  -pi-das,  8.  pi.    [Gr.  kokkos=    .    .    . 

Entom.:    A   largo  cocoon  of  a  weak  character.    the  cochineal  insect;  karpos  =  fruit,  and  Lat.  pi. 
(Ogilvie.)  adj.  suff. -idtz.1 

*c8c  -a-trlce,  *c8c -Si-tryse,  «.    [COCKATRICE.]       Sot.:  A  family  of  Algals,  order  Ceramiacero  (Rose- 

COC-cei-9.ns,,  s.  pi.  [Named  from  John  Cocceius,    tangles),  sub-order  Cryptonemew. 


the  cochi- 


bo  estimated,  and  a  difference  appreciated  amount- 


coc  cld-I-um   (pi.  coccidia), 


Entom.  :  A  tribe  of  the  sub-order  Homoptera,  type 
Coccidee. 


*c8c  9ln'-e-an,  o.    [Lat.  coccineus.]    Dyed  scar- 
let or  crimson  color.    (Bhnmt.) 


tcSb-web  bSr-yS  s.  [Eng.  cobiveb;  -erz/.]  Flimsy, 
cobwebby  argument. 

"  Logical  cobwebberit  shrinks  itself  together.*' — Carlyle: 
French  AVf.,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  2. 

tcob -web-by1,  «.    [Eng.  cobweb;  -j(.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  a  cobweb. 

2.  Covered  with  cobwebs ;  cobwebbed. 
II.  Fitj. :  Flimsy,  light,  or  worthless. 

c8b -w8rm,  s.    [Eng.  cob,  and  icprm.l^The  name    mon  Lady-bird. 

c8c-cln-el  -H-da,  s.  pi 

-    -       •  , 

CO 


Biol.  (pl.~) :  The  name  given  in  1858,  by  Prof.  Hux- 
ley, to  one  of  certain  minute  oval  or  globular 
calcareous  bodies  found  in  countless  numbers  in 
the  ooze  of  the  Atlantic,  either  detached  or  adher- 
ent to  small  pieces  of  protoplasm.  They  have  since 


fivcn  by  farmers  to  the  larva  of  the  Cockchafer 
Melolontha  vulga 

-ca,8.    [Sp.] 
_.f.  «  i 

C'lK-n.  a  shrub,  4-8  feet 
and  cultivated  t' 
5,(XXI  foet  high. 


c5c-9ln-el'-la,  s.    [Dimin.  of  Lat.  coccinum,  s.=    bcon  dredged  up  from  other  places,  and  found  in 
scarlet.]  chalk,  and,  according  to  Guembel,  in  limestone  of 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  the  typical  one  of  the    aij  ages.    Carter  thinks  they  belong  to  Melobesia,  a 
family   Coccinellidw.    They  are  generally  beauti-    gcnus  of  Algie.    [BATHYBrus.] 
fully  colored,  having  as  a  rule  the  elytra  red  with         „  ,          . 

white  spots.    Coccinellaseptempunctata  is  the  Com-       COC-C&  lo  ~ba,  8.     [&r.  kokkos=a  kernel    .    .    . 

the  cochineal  berry,  now  known  to  bo  an  insect  and 

r._    ,    T    ,  not  a  berry,  and  lobos=  a  lobe,  with  reference  to  tho 

[Mod.  Lat.  coccmella    character  of  the  fruit.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Polygonacea>.  Tho 


(q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. -id<E.]  „„...,»„„„„„„.  ^Mu,», „„ 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Beetles,  tribe  Tnmora,  t.  e.,  calyx  is.Vparted  andultimately  becomes  succulent: 

But.  d  Pharm.:  The  dried  leaf  of  Erythrozylon    having  apparently  only   three  joints  to  the  tarsi,  the  corolla  is  wanting;  tho  stamens  are  five,  linked 

.  rxvr.  a  shrub,  4-8  feet  high,  growing  wild  in  Peru.    They  are  so  convex  above,  while  flat  below,  as  to  Dy  thin  filaments  into  a  ring;    the  styles  3;    the 

and  cultivated  thereon  the  Andes,  between  2,000  and    resemble   little    hemispheres.      Tho   antennie   are  stigma  simple ;  the  one-seeded  nut  being  enveloped 

-   -     -           —                                               _i: 1 __.,.•     i.        _, .        ml : 1_ I t I -    •            j^^ii.  ^^  ,                .         i                «             i_i     .   .       *f 


It  constitutes  a  stimulant  which  clavate.  The  animals  when  taken  feign  death,  in  the  succulent  enlarged  calyx.  Corcoloba  uvifera 
tends  to  enslave  those  who  use  it  to  a  greater  They  are  known  as  Lady-birds,  and  sometimes  is  the  Sea-side  Grape,  which  grows  on  tho  shores  of 
extent.it  is  said,  than  opium  in  China  or  strong  appear  in  large  numbers.  They  are  not  merely  the  West  Indian  Islands,  Bermuda,  and  on  this 
liquor  here.  It  is  used  chiefly  by  the  Peruvian  harmless  but  useful  to  man,  feeding  on  the  Aphides,  continent.  It  has  large  glossy  green  leaves  with 
miners,  who  chew  its  leaves  mixed  with  the  ashes  or  Plant-lice,  which  destroy  the  plants.  red  veins.  The  berries  are  eatable.  It  is  an  ever- 
of  Chenopodium  quiiwa.  It  is  said  to  give  them  cSc-clnp-el-Iine  a  I  Mod  Lat  coccinella  and  green.  It  helps  to  bind  together  the  sandy  sea- 
great  power  of  enduring  fatigue  on  a  scanty  supply  co  °!_n  .el  "n*-  "; .  L.M °°'  Ll"t'  ™  ~l.™  a  coast,  and  protect  it  against  tho  destructive  effects 
of  food;  thirty  million  pounds  of  the  dried  leaves  Eng.  suff. -«ne.]  Pertaining  to  a  coccmolla  or  lady-  of  wi'nd  ^  soa  Th»e  wood  is  ugod  fnr  cabinet 
are  consumed  annually.  Tho  leaves  contain  an  biro.  work.  A  red  coloring  matter  in  it  is  employed  as  a 
alkaloid  Cocaine  (q.  v.),  a  variety  of  tannic  acid,  coc-cln  -1-9.,  s.  [Lat.  coccificus,  coccinus=scar-  jye.  The  wood,  leaves,  and  bark  are  astringent, 

and  a  waxy  substance  called  Cocawax  C^jHtoO-j,  let.]                                                                                        and"  J i: *  Al '""'  * T "'"" 

which  melts  at  7(1  .    The  officinal  preparations  in  Bot. :  A  genus  of  CucurbitacoH-,  with  dioecious  Kin 

this  country  are  Fluid  Extract  of  Coca,  and  Wine  of  flowers,  having  five  stamens  united  into  a  column ; 

Coca  Mariana.  the  anthers  in  three  parcels.    The  fruit  is  oblong, 

nx^  5  „,•,-,,    ;i  .„,     a     rrv>™ivv-i:- n  and  has  on  it  ten  white  lines.  The  fruit  of  Coccinia 

Coc-agne   (a  silent),  s.    [UXSKA1OT.J  indien.  a  common  wild  Indian  species,  is  eaten  by 

CO'-ca-Ine,  s.    [Sp.  coca;  and  suff.  -ine  (CTiem.).]  the  natives  in  their  curries. 

Chem.:  An  alkaloid,  Ci-H^NO^  extracted  from  coc -Cln-In,  s.    [From  Mod.  Lat.  coccus, and  suff. 

the  loaves  of  the  coca  plant  by  alcohol  acidified  .^  (Chem  )  ] 

with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.    Cocaine  cfe,m. .  (•,;H,.2Oi.  A  substance  obtained  by  fusing 

crystallizes  in  white  njonoclmic  prisms ..which  melt  carmine-red  with  potash,  and  <lissolvin«  the  mass 

at  92  ,  and  are  very  soluble  in  ether.    By  tho  action  in  wator  acidifying  with  sulphuric  acid,  agitating 

of  concentrated  hydrochlonc  acid  it  is  converted  Hlo  mtr.,t(,  witl,  ether  and  c-vaporatiiig.    Water  ex-  °us  species,  so 

*?*S   fe"*01?.  ac  •  '  1.net''51  alcohol  anil  ecgonino  tracts  from  the  residue  oxalic  and  succinic  acids,  coc-CO-ne -ma,  «.    [From   Gr.  kitkkos=a.  kernr.l 

UHir,ON;i.    Oocame  Is precepitated  by  alkalies  and  and  ioaves  Coccinin  undUeolved;    it  crystallizes  ...    a    berry,   and   nenm=tbat  which   is  spun, 

by  ammonium  carbonate  from  its  solutions.    Auric  from  llot  alcohol  in  microscopic  rectangular  tab-  yarn.1 

lilorido  Au(  i;,  gives  a^yellow  precipitate,  which  ]0ts,  which  are  very  soluble  in  dilute  alkalies,  form-  Hot.:  A  genus  of  Diatomacea-.    Cbeeonemolanceo- 

alu  t  ion  which  on  exposure  to  the  air  latum  and  C.  cistitln  are  common  in  fresh  water. 

.olet,  and  purple-red.  c8c-C&s-phere,  ».    [Gr.  fcoH-o.=a  berrj-;   Eng. 

COC  -9ln  ite,  «.    [InGer.  coccinit,  from  Lat.  cor-  sphere  (q.  v.).J    The  name  given  by  Wallich  'ami 

ci'mw,  coccineus;  Gr.  kokkinos  =  scarlet,  and  suff.  Huxley    to    a  spherical    mass   of  sareode,  orlpru- 


and  a  decoction  of  them  evaporated  forms  Jamaica 
QUO. 

c8c-c6-mn'-I-8.,  cSc-u-migl'-I-?,  (g  silent),  s. 
[Ital.]  A  kind  of  plum  growing  in  Calabria,  the 
bark  of  which— especially  of  the  root— is  highly 
esteemed  by  tho  Neapolitan  faculty  for  its  virtues 
in  intermittent  fever.  (Oijih-i  . 

c8c'-c6-neis,  s.  [From  Gr.  kokkos=&  kernel 
...  a  berry,  and  jici'8=unpracticcd  in  a  thing, 
or  powerless,  feebleC?).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Diatomaceee.  There  are  numer- 
•s.  some  fresh-water,  others  marine. 


hloride  Aut  i.j  gives  a  yellow  precipitate,  which    ]0ts,  wliioh  are  vory  solubl 
hen  heated  yields  a  BnbUmato  of  benzoic  acid.  ing  a  yellow  solution  whi 

Afed.  :  Cocaine  U  used  as  a  local  anipsthotic.  the    turns  irreen  violet,  and  n 


.  . 

nrariato  salt  being  the  one  generally  preferred.    It 

can  Ix-  u«><!  in  solution  by  hyperdermic  injection  or 

inunction.    Internally  administered  it  is  a  power-       ims,  rocciieus       r.     onos  ,  .  . 

ful  nerve  stimulant,  iirodiu-ing.  if  itn  use  is  per-    -ite.  (Min.)  (q.  v.).l  toplasm,  inclosed  in  a  delicate  calcareous  envelope, 

si.-ted  In,  -brain  annmia  and  insiinity.    It  should        Min.:  A  mineral  of  adainantine  luster  and  doubt-    and    bearing   coccoliths    on   its   external  surface. 


.-  ,  .  . 

never  be  employed  except  on  advice,  from  a  physi-    ful  composition,  occurring  in  reddish-brown  par-    They  aro_  found  .  in  profusion  in  deep-sea  ooze,  or 
cian.  tides  on  selenid  of  mercury.    (Dana.)  floating  in  tropical  countries. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     work, 


what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     nere,     camel,    her,    th6re;     pine,     pit, 
wno,     8&n;     mute,     cfib,    cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
e,     oe  =  e; 


marine;    go,    pot, 
ey  =  a.      qu  =  iw. 


coccosteus 

COC-COS  te-iis,  a.  [From  Gr.  frofcfcav=a  kernel 
.  .  .  tin-  berry  like  the  cochineal  insect,  and 
osteon—a  bone.] 

Palceoitt.;  A  jjenus  of  ganoid  fishes,  section  Pla- 
co<lnrmata.  sub-orderO^tracostei.  Thoy  have,  how- 
ever, affinities,  as  Prof.  Huxley  has  pointed  (tut,  to 
t!io  IVieo^tean  Siluroids,  with  which,  perhaps,  they 
should  be  placed.  There  is  a  cephalic  buckler 
covered  with  small  hemispherical  tubercles,  tho 
notochord  was  persistent,  but  tho  rays  of  the  dor- 
sal and  ventral  finsT  as  well  as  the  neural  and 
haemal  spines,  are  ossified.  The  tail  was  heterocer- 
cal.  Ooccosti'iis  is  a  very  characteristic  organism 
of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  found  at  Gamrie,  in  Ork- 
ney, Caithness,  Scotland,  &c.  It  is  found  also  in 
th:*  Eifol  country  and  in  the  Hartz.  The  genus 
seems  to  have  come  into  existence,  however,  in  the 
Upper  Silurian;  species  of  that  age.  having  been 
found  by  M.  Barraude  in  Bohemia. 

COC-c6-tliraus  -te§,  s.  [  From  Gr.  a  kernel  .  .  . 
a  berry,  and  thrauT),  fut.  thrausO=to  crush.) 

Ornith.:  Grosbeak.  A  genus  of  birds,  the  typical 
one  of  the  sub-family  Coccothraustinw. 

c5c-c6-thraus-tl  -use,  s.  pL  fFrom  Mod.  Lat. 
coccolhrait&ics  (q.  v.)»  und  fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -inoe 
(q.  v.).] 

Ornttholpfft( :  Asub-family  of  Coiiirost r.-il  llii\ls, 
family  Fringillidpe.  It  contains  the  Grosbeaks.  As 
their  names  import,  they  have  thick  bills  fitted  to 
crush  berrios.  They  have  large  wings,  short  tails, 
and  stout  feet.  [GOCCOTHBAUSTES.] 

COC  -cule,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Gr.  kokkos=  ...  a 
berry.}  (For  def.  seeextract.) 

"  Cttccnm,  a^ericarp  of  dry  olastic  pieces,  orcoccttles,  as 
iu  Diosma,  IHctmnnm-i,  Euphorbia." — Lindley:  Jntrod.  to 
Botany,  bk.  i.,  ch.  u. 

COC  -CU  1US,  S.     [COC'CULE,] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Menispermaceee. 
Sepals  6  in  2  whorls,  petals  6,  stamens  3  or  6f 
ovaries  3,  6  or  more ;  drupes  one-celled,  one-seeded. 
The  genus  consists  of  climbing  plants  with  small, 
generally  white  or  green,  dioDcious  flowers  and 
heart-shaped  leaves.  In  general  the  species  are 
bitter  febrifuges.  Cocculus  crispus,  a  twining  species 
-with  tubercles  or  warts  on  the  stem,  .found  in 
Sumatra  and  the  Molucca  Islands,  is  used  by  the 
Malays  in  intermittent  fevers.  The  root  of  what 
was  formerly  called  Cocculus  palmatus  but  is 
now  designated  Jatewhiza  palmata,  found  in 
Mozambique  and  Oibo,  is  the  Calumba-root  of  com- 
merce, from  which  a  bitter  is  obtained.  [CALUMBA.] 
A  decoction  of  the  fresh  roots  of  C.  viUosits,  with  a 
few  heads  of  long  pepper  in  goat's  milk,  is  admin- 
istered^ by  the  ^Hindoos  in  rheumatism  and  old 
venereal  complaints,  as  is  a  green  jellr  for  heat 
of  urine.  An  ink  is  made  from  its  fruit.  In  Arabia 
a  spirit  is  distilled  from  the  acrid  berries  of  C. 
Cebatha . 

cocculus  indicus,  s. 

Comni.,  <tf. :  A  popular  name  given  to  a  species  of 
MenispermacoPB,  which  furnishes  certain  dried  ber- 
ries constituting  an  article  of  commerce.  They  are 
imported  from  the  East  Indies..  There  is  no  botan- 
ical species  with  this  exact  name.  The  plant  which 
furnishes  the  berries,  the  Menispermum  Cocculus 
of  Linneeus,  was  called  by  De  Oandolle  Cocculus 
suberosus,  but  Wight  and  Arnott  have  since  removed 
it  from  the  cocculus  genus,  and  term  it  Anamirta 
Cocculus.  Tho  drupe  resembles  a  round  berry,  tho 
size  of  a  pea  , or  larger,  wrinkled  externally,  and 
with  a  brittle  husk.  The  kernel  is  intensely  bitter. 
It  contains  about,  onfrfiftieth  of  its  weight  of  a 
powerful  bitter  narcotic  poison  called  Picrotoxin 
(q.  v.)»  also  bases  called  Menispermine  Ci8H24N2OL>. 
a  crystalline  base,  Parameuispermino,  and  several 
organic  acids,  &c.  C.  indicus  is  a  deadly  poison,  is 
used  to  give  a  bitter  taste  to  beer,  and  is  thrown 
into  rivers  to  kill  the  fish.  It  has  been  used  in  form 
of  ointment  in  certain  skin  diseases,  and  in  decoc- 
tion for  killing  vermin  in  the  hair  of  children  and 
anim:iN.  Tln-\  are  commonly  known  in  this  country 
as  FISH-BKKKIKS  (q.  v.). 

COC  -cum,  s.  [Lat.  coccum=a  berry ;  (Jr.  fcoArfros.] 
[Coorrs.  | 

Bot. :  Gartner's  name  for  a  kind  of  fruit,  tho 
same  as  Coccus,  2  (q.  v.). 

COC  -CUS,  s.  [Gr.  kokkos=a  kernel,  .  .  .  tho 
cochineal  insoct,  the  female  of  which  is  so  like  a 
berry  that  it  was  Ions  mistaken  for  one.  j 

1.  Entom,:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Coccidte  (q.  v.).  Many  species  are  hurtful  to  plants 
in  greenhouses  and  elsewhere.  Gardeners  call  them 
bugs.  \"<><-r  if  ft  ii.ilonidum  (the  Mealy  Bup;*  <1<>!'S 
<l;un;ii,'«'  in  hothouses,  as  &Q6B  O.  Testudo.  (\  ntix 

(tho  vine-scale)  jinjures  vinos,  and  r.  Hefperidum 
oranges.  Thoy  may-be  destroyed  by  painting  tin- 
branclx  on  which  they  congregate  'with  spirits  of 
turpentine,  or  fumigating  th<nn,with  turpentine, 
tobacco,  or  sulphur.  Others,  however,  are  of  value 
as  dyes.  C.  C<icti,  found  on  the  cactuses,  is  tho 
Cochiiir-al  Insect.  [COCHINEAL.]  C".  Ilu  is,  found  on 
Querrits  r<~M'ct'fcri~i,  an  evergreen  oak  in  the  south  of 
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Franco,  furnishes  a  crimson  dyo  which  has  IODR boon 
known  to  mankind.  C.  polonicut  is  used  by  tho 
Turks  as  a  red  dye.  C.  Lacca  yields  lac.  [LAf-l 

2.  Bot,:  A  shell;  a  carpel  separating  elastically 
from  an  axis  common  to  it  and  other  carpels. 
(Treat,  of  Bot,} 

c8c  C?g  -e-9.1,  o.  [Lat.  coccyx  (genii,  coccyyis) ; 
Gr.  ki>kkiijr=  a  cuckoo;  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  cuckoo's  beak.] 

Anal.:  Pertaining  or  connected  with  the  coccyx, 
as  the  coccygeal  bones,  the  coccygeal  artery,  the 
anterior  and  posterior  coccyRoal  nerves,  &c. 

" .  .  .  .  along  the  back  of  the  coccygeal  bones." — 
Darwin:  Descent  of  Man  (1871),  pt.  i.,  ch.  i.,  vol.  i.,  p.  30. 

coccygeal  gland, .--. 

A  nat. :  A  gland  varying  iu  size  from  that  of  a 
lentil  to  that  of  a  small  pea,  occupying  a  hollow  at 
tho  tip  of  tho  coccyx. 

c5c~9f  g  -e-fis,  s.    [COCCYGEAL.] 

Anat.:  Tho  muscle  which  retains  the  coccyx  in 
its  place,  and  prevents  it  from  being  forced  back- 
ward during  the  expulsion  of  the  faeces.  (Dungli- 
son.) 

*c5c'-9Jfn,  s.  [Lat.  coccinum.']  A  red  or  scarlet 
color. 

"  The  marchaundtses  of  purpur  and  silk  and  cocoyn." — 
:  Apocal.  xviii.  12. 


cock-feather 

c5ch-le  an,   «.     [Mod.    Lat.   cochle(a)   (q.  v.), 

and  Eng.  suff.  -an.]    The  same  as  COCHLEAE  (q.  v.). 

c8ch'-le-ar,  a.    [From  Lat.  cocWear=a  spoon.] 

Bot.  (Of    (estivation):    A  term   used  when  one 

piece  being  larger  than  the  other,  and  hollowed 

like  a  helmet  or  bowl,  covers  the  rest,  as  in  Aco- 

nitum,  some  species  of  personate  plants,&c.    (Lind- 

!•!!•  I 

coch-le-ar  -I-a,  s.  [From  Lat.  cochlear=a  spoon, 
which  tho  hollowed  out  loaves  somewhat  resemble.] 

Hot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Cruciforop,  sub- 
order Pleurorhizeee,  and  the  tribe  Alyssincie.  The 
seed  vessel  (a  silicule)  is  ovalor  globose,  with  turgid 
valves,  having  a  prominent  nerve  in  tho  middle ; 
tho  seeds  are  many,  not  margined,  tuberculate ;  the 
calyx  is  patent.  Two  very  distinct  species  are  quite 
well  known :  Cochlearia  Armoracia,  the  Horse-rad- 
ish, and  C.  offlcinalis,  the  Scurvy-grass  Tho  name 
Scurvy-grass  was  given  because  it  was  supposed  to 
be  of  great  value  as  an  antiscorbutic.  If  eaten 
fresh  it  is  a  stimulant  and  diuretic,  but  is  feeble  if 
allowed  to  dry  before  being  taken. 

cochlearia  oil,  s. 

Chem.:  Tho  essential  oil  of  Common  Scurvy- 
grass,  Cochlearia  offlcinalis.  It  boils  at  Itiu  ,  and 
consists  of  methyl-ethyl-thio-carbimide.  Its  chem- 
ical synthesis  is  thus  expressed: 


c6c'-C^X,  s.  [Lat.  coccyx ;  Gr.kokkyx= a  cuckoo, 
the  beak  of  which  it  resembles.] 

Anat.:  The  lowermost  portion  of  the  vertebral 
column,  consisting  of  four,  or  more  rarely  five  or 
three,  divided  terminal  vertebrae,  which  become 
more  or  less  united  into  one  with  the  advance  of 
age.  They  have  boon  called  united  vertebras. 

cSc'-9^s~tes,  s.    [From  Gr.  kokkyx=a  cuckoo.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  birds,  family  Cuculidas  sub- 
family Cuculinse.  Coccystes  glandarius,  tho  Great 
Spotted  Cuckoo,  is  a  native  of  Africa. 

c5c-9?-zi  -nae,  s.pl.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  coccyzus, 
and  fern".  1.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith.:  Hooked-billed  Cuckoos.  Asub-family  of 
birds,  family  Cuculidse  (Cuckoos).  The  nostrils 
are  linear,  the  bill  curved,  with  the  margin  of  tho 
upper  mandible  dilated;  the  tarsus  is  naked  and 
lengthened ;  the  tail  very  long  and  cnnoated. 

c5c'-9^-zns,  «.    [From  Gr.  kokkyx=a  cuckoo.] 

Ornith.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Coccyzinse  (q.  v.).  The  species  are  natives  of  this 
country.  Coccyzus  americanus,  the  American 
Yellow-billed  Cuckoo. 

COCh  -I-neal,  «.  [In  Fr.  cochenille:  Ital.  cocct- 
iti'jlin,  dimin.  of  Sp.  cochiita  =  a  fat  littlo  female 

1.  Cotntn. :  Properly  the  dried  female  of  the  Coch- 
ineal insect,  Coccus  cacti.    [COCHINEAL  INSECT.]   A 
single  pound  of  cochineal  is  supposed  to  contain  no 
fewer  than  70,000  distinct  individuals.    It  is  used  In 
dyeing  scarlet,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  scarlnt 
and  carmine,  the  color  being  brought  out  and  iixed 
by  chloride  of  tin. 

2.  Historical:  The  Spaniards'  first  discovered  its 
value  in  1518.    It  was  introduced  into  Europe  about 
1523  and  into  India  in  1795. 

cochineal  fig, «.  A  cactus,  Opuntia  cochiiMlifera. 

cochineal  insect,  s. 

Entom.:  Coccus  cacti,  tho  cactus  meant  being 
the  Cactus  opuntia,  which  grows  in  Mexico  and 
other  parts  of  Central  America.  Cactus  cochin- 


Cochineal  Insect  on  Cactua. 

illifera  is  another  plant  on  which  the  insoct  feoils. 
The  cochineal  insect  has  been  introduced  from 
America  into  Spain  and  Algeria. 

c5ch'-le-a,  s.  [Lat.  cochlea=a  snail,  a  siKiil'- 
slioll;  from  Gr.  knchlos=a  mollusk  with  a  spiral 
shell,  used  for  dyeing  purple,  nuirex.] 

1.  Much.:  An  aucii>ni  rm,riin>  of  a  spiral  form  :  a 
screw-jack. 

2.  Hiftlffntl. :  A  spiral  pump  for  rai-untr   water, 
Introduced  by  Archimedes  into  Egypt. 

3.  Anat.:  The  anterior  division  of  tho  internal 
oar.  It  consists  of  a  gradually  tapering  spiral  tube, 
the  inner  wall  of  which  is  formed  by  a  central 
column    or    modiolus,    around   which    it    winds. 
(Quoin.) 


^ 

S<CH(CH3) 

coch-le-ar  -I-form,  a.  [Lat.  cochltar=a  spoon. 
and  forma=torm,  shape.] 

Bot.,  Aioit.,  Ac. :  Spoon-shaped. 

Cochleariform  process,  processus  cochleariformi* : 

Anat. :  A  small  passage  which  lodges  the  tenjor 
tympani  muscle  of  the  ear. 

*c8ch-le-ar'-J\  a.  [From  Lat.  cochlearum=^i 
shell,  a  snail.]  The  same  as  COCHLEATE  (q.  v.). 

"That  at  St.  Dennis,  near  Paris,  hath  wreathy  spires, 
and  cochleary  turnings  about  it." — Browne:  Vulgar  Er- 
ror*. 

coch-le-ate,  c5ch -IS-at-ed,  a.  [Lat.  cochle- 
a£us=spiral  or  screw-formed.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Circular,  spiral. 

2.  Bot. : '  Twisted  in  a  short  spire  so  as  to  resombld 
the  convolutions  of  a  shell-snail,  as  the  legume  of 
Afedicago  cochleata,   or   the   seed   of    Salicornia 
(Lindley.) 

"  Two  pieces  of  stone,  struck  forth  of  the  cavity  of  the 
umbilici  of  shells,  of  the  same  sort  with  the  foregoing  ; 
they  are  of  a  cochleated  figure." — Woodward:  On  Fossils. 

COCh'-le-oiis,  a.  fLat.  cochlea  (q.  v.),  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ous.]  Spiral  like  a  shell-snail;  cochleate. 
(Derham.) 

coch-U-dI-6-spSr  -mate,  a.  [Gr.  kochlidion=& 
small  snail,  and  sperma=a  seed.] 

Hot.  (Of  seeds):  Concave  on  one  side  and  convex 
on  the  other. 

cSch  -H-6-dontS,  «.  [Gr.  kochlios=a  snail  with 
a  spiral  shell,  and  odous,  odontos=a  tooth.] 

Palceont. :  A  form  of  teeth  formed  of  broad  crush- 
ing plates  like  those  of  the  Port  Jackson  Shark. 
They  are  found  in  Cochliodus. 

COCh-lI-6'-dU8, 8.    [Gr.  kochliodcs= spiral  tooth.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Cestraciont  Fishes  with 
cochliodont  teetn.  They  are  found  in  tho  Carbon- 
iferous Limestone  of  Armagh,  Ireland,  and  Bristol, 
England. 

cSch  lo  spgr  -miim,  8.  [Gr.  kochlqs=a  mollusk 
with  a  spiral  shell,  andsperma=seed.] 

Bot. :  *A  genus  of  plants,  order  Cistaceae.  Cochlo- 
spermum  Gosuj/pium  is  an  Indian  tree  with  large 
and  magnificent  bright  yellow  flowers,  five-lobed, 
and  five  to  six  inches  long.  Royle  says  that  it  yields 
tho  gum  Kutcera,  which  in  the  northwest  provinces 
of  India  is  substituted  for  tragacanth.  A  decoction 
of  the  roots  of  C.insigneisused  in  Brazil  in  internal 
pains,  especially. if  these  have  been  produced  by 
falls  or  accidents  ;  it  is  also  given  to  heal  abscesses. 
C.  tinctorium  is  proscribed  in  amenorrhcea,  besides 
furnishing  a  yellow  dye.  (Lindley.) 

•cocn-oure,  «.  [Mid.  Eng.  cocfte=couch;  -oure= 
er.]  One  who  lies  on  a  couch. 

"He  makyth  me  to  swelle  both  nesshe  and  veyne, 
And  kepith  me  low  lyke  n  <;<*•/«>»  iv." 

\'ii<,ii  r'f.-ii<-<>\  p.  66. 

c6-9ln'-lc,  a.  [From  Eng.,  Ac.,  cocoa  (1),  and 
suff.  -inic.~\ 

*CO'-9ln-In,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.,  cocin(ic) ;  •in.'] 

Chem. :  A  mixture  of  glycerides  of  lauric  and 
myristic  aciils. 

*c8ck  (1),  s.  [Ital.  con-ti ;  Fr.  cache.']  Tho  notch 
of  an  arrow. 

*cock-feather,  *cocke-feather,  s. 

Archery:  The  feather  which  stood  upon  tho 
arrow,  when  it  was  rightly  placed  upon  tho  string, 
perpendicularly  above  the  cock  or  notch.  (Xares.) 

"The  cocke-ffather  is  called  that  which  stnndeth  above 
in  right  nockiuge." — Ascham:  Tvx»ph.,  p.  175. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,    9ell,     chorus,     911111,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -vion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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c8ck  (2),  *coc,  *cocke,  *cok,  *cokke,  s.  &  a. 
£O.  Fr.  coc;  FT.  cog,  from  Low  Lat,  coccum.  an 
onomatopoaic  word  occurring  in  the  Lex  Salica ; 
Or.  kokku=tlie  cry  of  the  cuckoo  or  cock;  Icel. 
kokr;  A.  S.  coc.  (.S'fceaf.)] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally; 

(1)  The  male  of  the  domestic  fowl. 

"Jesus  said  unto  him,  Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  That  this 
night,  before  the  cocA:  crow,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice." 
—Matt.  xxvi.  84. 

(2)  The  male  of  any  bird ;  as,  A  cocfc-robin. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  The  mark  at  which  archers  shot;  the  prize 
for  shooting  or  wrestling  (probably  originally  a 
cock  or  bird). 

"Go  not  to  the  wrastelinge  ne  to  schotynge  at  cok." — 
Babees  Book,  p.  40. 

(2)  The  mark  at  which  curlers  play. 

^  The  stone  which  reaches  as  far  as  the  mark  is 
said  to  be  cock-higM,  i.  e.,  as  high  as  the  cock. 

*(3)  The  call  or  cry  of  the  male  of  the  domestic 
fowl;  cock-crow. 

"At  the  fryst  cokke  roose  he."—  Ypomedon,  783. 

t(4)  A  leader,  a  chief. 

"Sir  Andrew  is  the  cock  of  the  club  since  he  left  us." — 
Add-on. 

t(5)  A  good  fellow;  a  brave,  noble  man. 

"Great.  Well  said,  father  Honest,  quoth  the  guide; 
for  by  this  I  know  thou  art  a  cock  of  the  right  kind, 
for  thou  hast  said  the  truth."—  Banyan:  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress t  pt.  ii. 

(6)  The  act  of  turning  anything  upward;  the  turn 
given. 

"  He  wore  a  broad  stiff  hat,  cudgel-proof,  with  an  edging 
three  fingers  deep,  trussed  up  into  the  fierce  trooper's 
cook.'* — Guardian,  No.  148. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ornith.: 

(1)  The  domestic  cock  is  Galluft  dortiesticus.    It 
has    been   domesticated   from   time   immemorial , 
figuring  on  the  Egyptian  monuments.    Some  think 
it  was  derived  from  the  Gallus  bankivus  of  Java. 

(2)  Various  fowls,  more  or  less  resembling  the 
domestic  fowl,  as  the  Blackcock,  Tetrao  tetrtx. 

IT  (l)  Cock  of  the  Rock :  Thename  given  in  Guiana 
to  a  bird  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  which  though  in 
certain  respects  resembling  one  of  the  Gallinaceee 
is  really  one  of  the  Piprinse  or  Manakins,  a  sub- 
family of  Ampelidee  or  Chatterers.  It  is  orange- 
colored,  with  black  on  the  wings  and  tail. 

(2)  Cock  of  the  Plains:  A  species  of  grouse  found 
near  the  Pacific  coast  in  North  America.     Called 
also  Sage  grouse. 

(3)  Cock  of  the  Wood:  [CAPERCAILZIE.] 

2.  Horology: 

(1)  A  bridge  piece  fastened  at  one  end  to  a  watch 
plate  or  block,  and  at  the  other  forming  a  bearing 
for  a  pivot  of  a  balance  or  anything  similar. 

(2)  The  gnomon  or  style  of  a  dial. 

3.  Mechanics: 

(1)  The  pointer  of  a  balance. 

(2)  A  weathercock,  a  vane. 

"  Ton  cataracts  and  hurricanes,  spout 
Till  you  have  drench'd  our  steeples,  drown'd  the  cocks." 
ShaJcesp.;  Lear,  iii.  2. 

(3)  The  hammer  of  a  gun-lock. 

"Is  thy  cock  ready,  and  thy  powder  dry?  "—  Marlowe; 
Lust's  Dom.,  iii.  6. 

(4)  A  spout  to  let  water  out  at  will  by  turning  the 
stop :  a  faucet  or  rotary  valve  of  various  kinds,  such 
as  a  blow-off  cock,  a  stop-cock,  &c. 

"On  opening  this  cocfc  the  mixed  air  and  vapor  rush 
from  the  experimental  tube  into  the  empty  vessel  .  .  ." 
— Tvndall:  Fray,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  x.  280. 

IT  The  cock  is  the  symbol  of  France,  as  the  bull  is 
of  England  and  the  eagle  is  of  the  United  States. 

"The  name  of  this  cock  was  '  LH  coq  de  la  gloire,' 
He  crowed  over  Seine  and  he  strutted  in  Loire, 
And  he  drank  the  blue  waters  of  Rhone  and  Garonne, 
And  where'er  there  was  fighting,  was  sure  to  make  one. 
From  Egypt's  hot  sands,  to  the  wide  steppes  of  snow, 
This  cock  o'er  all  sorts  of  winged  rivals  would  crow." 

Punch.  (1849). 

1}  To  cast  at  the  cocks: 

1.  Lit.:  To  throw  for  a  piece  of  money  at  a  cock 
tied  to  a  stake.    The  barbarous  practice  is  now 
obsolete. 

2.  Fig. :  To  waste,  to  squander. 
Cocfc  and  key:  A  stop-cock. 

Cock  and  pail :  A  spigot  and  faucet. 

Cocfc  of  the  walk:  The  chief  or  head  of  his  own 
circle. 

A  cock-and-bull  story :  An  exaggerated  story. 

To  live  like  a  fighting  cock:  To  live  luxuriously. 

Every  rock  on  his  oivn  dunghill:  Every  man  is  a 
hero  in  his  own  circle ;  every  one  fights  best  when  he 
has  his  friends  and  backers  about  him. 


Old  cock:  A  familiar  form  of  address,  synonymous 
with  old  boy,  old  chap,  etc. 

"  He  was  an  honest  old  cock." — Graves. 

*$  Cock  is  also  used  as  the  second  part  of  a  word 
such  as  blackcock,  woodcock,  &c.,  where  it  has  no 
further  meaning  than  bird,  irrespective  of  sex. 

B.  As  adj. :  Used  in  such  words  as  cock-robin, 
cock-sparrow,  where  it  is  equivalent  to  male. 

COCk-a-bendy,  s.  An  instrument  for  twisting 
ropes,  consisting  of  a  hollow  piece  of  wood  held  in 
the  hand,  through  which  a  pin  runs.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  pin  being  turned  round,  the  rope  is 
twisted.  The  thraw-crook  is  of  a  different  con- 
struction, being  formed  of  one  piece  of  wood  only. 

cock-a-hoop,  adv.  [Fr.  huppe=a  crest;  cock-a- 
7wx>p= a  crested  cock:  hence,  a  proud  fellow,  &c.] 
Proudly,  exulringly. 

"  You'll  make  a  mutiny  among  my  guests  ! 
You  will  set  cock-a-hoop!  you'll  be  the  man  !" 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  5. 

*COCk-ale,  s.  A  kind  of  ale  celebrated  for  its 
superior  quality. 

"Whether  it  be  cock-ale,  China-ale,  rasberry-ale,  sage- 
ale,  .  .  ."—Poor  Robin,  1738. 

cock-a-pentie,  s.  One  whose  pride  makes  him 
live  and  act  above  his  income. 

COCk-bead-plane,  s.  A  plane  for  making  a  mold- 
ing which  projects  above  the  common  surface  of 
the  timber. 

cock-bill,  adv.    [See  A-COCKBILL.] 

IT  To  put  the  yard*  a-cockbill:  To  top  them  by  one 
lift  to  an  angle  with  the  deck.  The  symbol  of 
mourning. 

cock-bill,  i?.  t.  [COCK-BILL,  adv.]  To  place  the 
anchor  in  the  position  described  under  the  adverb. 

cock -bird-night,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  Fullness  only  equal  to  that  of  a  malo 
chicken. 

2.  Fig. :  Elevation  of  spirits, 
cock-brained,  «.    Rash,  giddy,  flighty. 

"...    a  cock-brained  solicitor." — Milton:  Colasterinn. 

*cock-bread,  «.    Food  for  game-cocks. 
"  You  feed  us  with  cock-bread." — Southey    Doctor,  ch. 
clxiv. 

cock-bree,  cock-broo,  s.  [Eng.,  Ac.,  cocfc; 
Scotch  bree  (q.v.).]  The  same  as  COCK-BROTH  (q.v.). 

COCk-broth,  s.  A  broth  made  by  boiling  down  a 
cock. 

"Diet  upon  spoon-meats;  as  veal  or  cock-broths  prepared 
with  French  barley." — Harvey:  On  Consumption*. 

cock-crow,  *cockes-crow,  cock-crowing,  s. 

1,  The  call  or  cry  of  a  cock. 

2.  The  time  at  which  cocks  crow. 

1"  The  Hebrews  divided  the  night  into  four 
watches:  1.  The  **  beginning  of  the  watches,"  or 
"  even."  Lam.  ii.  19 ;  2.  The  "  middle  watch"  or  ''mid- 
night/* Judges  vii.  19;  3.  The  "cock-crowing";  4. 
"The  morning  watch,"  or  "dawning,"  Exodus  xiv.  24. 

"  Ye  know  not  when  the  master  of  the  house  cometh— at 
even,  or  at  midnight,  or  at  the  cockle rowing,  or  in  the 
morning." — Mark  xiii.  85. 

cock-eye,  «. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  squinting  or  crooked  eye. 

2.  Technically: 

(1)  Milling:  A  cavity  on  the  under  side  of  the 
balance-rynd  to  receive  the  point  of  the  spindle. 

(2)  Saddlery :  An  iron  loop  on  the  end  of  a  trace, 
adapted  to  catch  over  the  pin  on-the  end  of  a  single- 
tree. 

COCk-eyed,  a.  Having  a  crooked  or  squinting  05  e. 

"A  merry,  cock-eyfd,  curious-looking  sprite 
Upon  the  instant  started  from  the  throng." 

Byron:  The  Vision  of  Judgment,  v.  66. 

cock-fight,  a. 

1.  A  battle  or  match  of  cocks. 

"In  cock-fights,  to  make  one  cock  more  hardy,  and  the 
other  more  cowardly." — Bacon:  A'aturtil  nistnri/. 

2.  A  child's  game,  played  wifch  the  stalks  of  the 
plantain. 

COCk-flghter,  s.  Ono  who  sets  cocks  to  fight,  or 
markedly  countenances  another  in  doing  so. 

"  .  .  .  the  brutal  cock-fighter,  who  knows  well  that  he 
can  improve  his  breed  by  careful  selection  of  the  bent 
cocks."— Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1869),  ch.  iv., 
p.  88. 

*cock-ftghting,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Addicted  to  the  sport  of  cock-fighting. 

B.  Assubst.:  The  setting  cocks  to  fight. 
"All  we  have  seen,  compar'd  to  his  experience. 

Has  been  but  cudgel-play  or  cock-fighting." 

H-'inm.  tfc1  Fletch.;  The  Captain. 

*J  To  be  at  cock-fighting:  To  surpass  anything  con- 
ceivable. 

"The  Squire  faltered  out:  'Well,  this  beats  cock-fight* 
ing.1  "—Lyttun:  JVfy  A'ovfl,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xi.  (Dtir /«.-*.) 


COCk-fOOt,  «.  A  plant,  Clielidonium  majus,  the 
Greater  Celandine. 

cock-grass,  s.  A  plant,  Rhinanthu*  Cri$ta~g»lli. 
the  Yellow  Rattle. 

cock-head,  s. 

1.  Ord,  Lang.:  The  herb  All-heal,  Stachys  pnlus- 
tris,  Linn. 

2.  Much.;  The  upper  part  of  a  millstone  spindle. 

cock-headed,  a.    Giddy,  rash,  hasty. 
COCk-hedge,  s.    A  quickset  hedge. 

cock-horse,  K.  &  a. 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  rocking-horse  for  a  child  ;  a  stick,  having  a 
horse's  head  at  the  end.  on  which  children  ride. 
*2.  Any  high  or  tall  hor^e.    [See  A-COCK  HORSE.] 

*B.  As  adjective: 

1,  Lit.:  Raised  up,  aloft. 

**  Alma,  they  strenuously  maintain, 
Sits  cock-horse  on  her  throne  the  brain." 

Prior:  Alma,  i.  31. 

2.  Fig. :  Raised  in  mind  or  feeling,  proud,  exult- 
ant, upstart. 

"Our  painted  fools    and  cock-horse   peasantry."— Mur- 

I'Hrf. 

cock-lobster,  «.    A  male  lobster. 

cock-loft,  s.  [Either  Eng.  cocfc,  and  loft,  from 
the  birds  roosting  there,  or  a  corruption  of  Mid. 
Eng.  cqp=top.]  An  upper  loft,  a  garret. 

"...  and  who  sometimes  lay  hid  for  weeks  together 
in  cock-tofts  and  cellars." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eug,t  ch.  v. 

cock-master,  s.  An  owner  or  breeder  of  game- 
cocks. 

cock-match,  s.    A  battle  of  cocks;  a  cock-fight. 

cock-metal,  it.  An  inferior  alloy  of  copper  and 
lead  for  making  faucets. 

cock-paddle,  cock-padle,  *.  The  Lump,  a  tMi 
of  the  cartilaginous  kind,  Cyclopterus  L  u  tnpus, 
Linn. 

*'Lampus  Anglorum,  Nostratibus  Cock-Paddle."—  5/66. 
Scott,  p.  24. 

cock-rose,  s.  Any  wild  poppy  with  a  red  flower; 
but  most  commonly  the  long,  smooth-headed  poppy . 
Also  called  cop-rose. 

*cock-shut,  s. 

1.  The  close  of  the  day  ;  nightfall ;  the  time  when 
fowls  go  to  roost. 

'*  Rat.  Thomas,  the  earl  of  Surrey  and  himself, 
Much  about  cock-shut  time,  from  troop  to  troop, 
M'ent  through  the  army,  cheering  up  the  soldiers," 
Shakesp..-  Richard  III.,  v.  3. 

2.  A  net  for  catching  woodcocks. 

cock-stride,  s.  A  very  short  distance;  as  much 
as  may  be  included  in  the  stride  of  a  cock. 

cock-throttled,  a. 

Vet.:  An  epithet  for  a  horse  whose  throttle  or 
windpipe  is  so  long  that  he  cannot  fetch  his  breath 
so  easily  as  other  horses  do. 

cock- water,  s. 

Min. :  A  small  stream  of  water  brought  in  a 
pipe  and  used  to  wash  ore. 

COCk-weed,s.  The  name  of  a  plant,  called  also- 
Dittander,  or  Pepperwort. 

COCk  (3),  s.  [Dan.  frofc=a  heap,  a  pile;  Icel. 
kokkr=a  lump,  a  ball;  Sw.  koka=a.  clod  of  earth. 
(Skeat.)] 

1.  Lit.:  A  small  conical  pile  of  hay. 

"As  soon  as  the  dew  is  off  the  ground,  spread  the  hay- 
again,  and  turn  it,  that  it  may  wither  on  the  other  side; 
then  handle  it,  and,  if  you  find  it  dry,  make  it  up  into 
c<jcA,-s." — Mortimer. 

2.  Fig. :  The  corner  or  point  or  form  of  a  hat. 

"  You  see  many  a  smart  rhetorician  turning  his  hat  in 
his  hands,  molding  it  into  several  different  ct»rA-s."— A<t<d'- 

*COCk  (4),  *COg,  *cogge,  *.  [O.  Fr.  coque;  Ital. 
cocca;  Sp.  coca  =  a  boat.]  [t'ocK-BOAT.] 

1.  A  small  vessel. 

"  Fro  Carlele  to  the  coste  there  thy  cogge  lengges." 
Xorte  Arthur*.  476. 

2.  A  very  small  boat  used  on  rivers,  or  near  the- 
shore ;  formerly  the  general  name  of  a  yawl. 

"I  caused  my  lord  to  leap  into  the  cock."— Tragedy  of 
Hoffman. 

cock-boat,  *cockbote,  «.    [COCK  (4),  s.] 
*c8ck  (T)),  *cocke,  s.    [A  corruption  of  the  name 
of  God.]    An  oath. 

"By  cockf  I  will  foxe  you.''— Damon  and  Pythinx,  O.  P 
i.  216. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     wh&t,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5tt 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub.     cttre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     « =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


cock 

c5ck(l),v.*.&{.    [COCK  (2),  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  set  erect,  or  upright ;  to  cause  to  stick  up. 
"This  is  that  muscle  which  performs  the  motion  so 

often  mentioned  by  the  Latin  poets,  when  they  talk  of  a 
man's  cocking  his  nose,  or  playing  the  rhinoceros." — 
Addition. 

IT  Commonly  with  the  adverb  up. 

2.  To  set  the  hat  jauntily  on  one  side  of  the  head. 

"  [DickJ  stroked  his  chin  and  cocked  his  hat." 

Prior:  Alma,  i.  346. 

II.  Tech. :  To  raise  the  cock  or  hammer  of  a  gun 
ready  for  firing. 

B.  Intransitive: 
Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  Lit.:  To  stick  up,  to  stand  up. 
*2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  strut  about  with  head  in  air,  to  swagger 
about,  to  bluster. 

"Sir  Fouling  is  a  fool  so  nicely  writ; 
The  ladies  would  mistake  him  for  a  wit; 
And  when  he  sings,  talks  loud,  and  cocks,  would  cry, 
I  vow,  methinks,  he's  pretty  company.'* — Dryden. 
(a)  With  the  pronoun  it. 

"And  if  they  be  both  disposed  to  crtck  it  throughly  yet 
when  they  both  be  made  bankrupts,  then  they  must  needs 
conclude  a  peace." — Sir  T.  Smith;  Oration  III.;  Appendix 
to  his  Life. 

(6)  With  the  adverb  up. 

"  ,  .  .  in  that  he  was  found  cocking  up  against  God," 
— Archdeacon  Arntcay;  Alarum,  p.  161  (1661). 

(2)  To  train  or  make  use  of  fighting  cocks. 
"Cries  out  'gainst  cocking,  since  he  cannot  bet." 

Ben  Jonson. 

c6ck  (2),  *coke,  v.  i.  &  t.   [COCK  (3), «.] 

1.  Intrans,:  To   set  hay   up    in   cocks  or  small 
piles. 

"  Canstow  serven,  he  seide    .    .    . 
Other  coke  for  my  cokers?  " 

Langland:  P.  Plowman,  c.  vi.,  12. 

2.  Trans, :  To  put  into  cocks  or  small  heaps. 

"  Hike  myrt  h  in  May  is  meetest  for  to  make, 
Or  summer  shade,  under  the  cocked  hay." 

Spenser:  Step.  Cal.,  ri. 

c8ck  (3),  t*.  t.  [CALK,  r.j  To  calk  a  horse's 
•hoe. 

"Cautious  men  when  they  went  on  the  roads  had  their 
horses'  shoes  cocked."— Trollope. 

*c5ck    (4),    *cocke,      *cocken,   r.  i.    [Etymol. 
doubtful;   probably  from  COCK  (2),s]    To  fight. 
"  For  te  cocke  with  knyf  hast  thou  none  nede." 

Put  ft.  Sony  .t,  p.  163. 

C5ck-a  de,  *COCk-arde,  s.  [Fr.  coquarde,  fern, 
of  coquard= "  foolishly  proud,  saucy,  presumptuous, 
malaperty,  indiscreetly  peart,  cocket,  jolly,  cheer- 
ful," (  Cotgrave.)  *'  Coquarde,  bonnet  a  la  co- 
quarde,  a  Spanish  cap,  any  bonnet  or  cap  worn 
proudly."  (Ibid.)  From  O.  Fr.  coc;  Fr.  coo=a 
cock,  from  the  resemblance  to  a  cock's-comb.J  A 
ribbon,  or  knot  of  ribbons,  or  other  similar  material 
worn  in  the  hat ;  more  specially^  a  rosette  of 
leather  worn  by  uniformed  or  liveried  servants  on 
the  side  of  their  hats.  In  England,  cockades  are 
worn  by  servants  of  masters  serving  under  the 
crown  as  officers  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  Deputy 
Lieutenants,  Ac.,  and  are  of  black  leather,  origi- 
nally the  distinctive  cockade  of  the  House  of  Han- 
over. Colored  cockades  mark  the  retinue  of  foreign 
officials.  Cockades  have  at  different  times  been 
used  as  party  symbols.  The  White  Cockade  was 
assumed  by  the  Jacobites.  Cockades  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  French  Revolution.  In  this 
country  the  use  of  cockades  is  very  limited,  being 
entirely  confined  to  the  decorations  ofie  few  coach- 
men serving  in  the  establishment  of  ostentatious 
parvenus. 

c5ck  a  -de'd,  a.  [Eng.  cockad(e);  -ed.]  Wear- 
ing or  provided  with  a  cockade. 

"  A  pamper*  d  spendthrift,  whose  fantastic  air, 
Well-fash  ion' d  figure,  and  eockadeil  brow, 
He  took  in  change."          Young:  Xight  Thoughts,  S. 

*c5ck  -al,  *c5ck  -&11,  s.    [Etymol.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  game  played  with  a  sheep's  pastern  bones 
instead  of  dice. 

"  Cockals,  which  the  Dutch  call  'teelings,'  are  different 
from  dice;  for  they  are  square  with  four  sides,  and  dice 
have  six."— Kinder:  Sanct.  of  Salvation  (1668),  p.  368. 

2.  The  bones  used  in  playing  the  game.  [HUCKLE- 
BONES.] 

*c8ck  -a-lan,  *cok-a-land.  *coc-a-lasne,  s. 
[Fr.  coq-a-Vdne—a  cock-and-bull  story. J 

1.  A  comic  or  ludicrous  representation. 

"What  a  CocaVAsne  is  this?  I  talk  of  women,  and 
thou  answerest  Tennis." — Sir  Topling  Flutter. 

2.  Used  to  denote  an  imperfect  writing. 

"Excuse  the  rather  cockaland  then  letter  from  him  who 
carethe  not  howe  d  informal!  his  penn's  expression  be  to 
you,  to  whome  he  is  a  most  faithfull  servant."—  Lett.  Sir 
John  Wishard,  Mem.  of  Dr.  Spottiswood,  p.  50. 
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cock-a-too,    *cac-a-to,    *cock-a-toon,    *co- 

Ca-tO,  s.  [Fr.  kakatou,  kakatoes;  Gen  kakadu; 
from  the  Malay  kakutiia=n  cockatoo,  an  onoma- 
topoetic  word.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Any  species  of  the  sub-family  of 
birds  described  under  No.  2, 

2.  Ornith  (pi.  Cockatoos) :  The  name  given  to  the 
birds  of  tlio  family  Psittacidse, sub-family  Cacatu- 
inae,  the  same  that  was  called  by  Swainson  Plyctojo- 
phinae.    They  have  a  large  head,  ornamented  with 
a  folding  or  procumbent  crest,  a  short,  very  broad 
bill  with  thcculmonof  it  very  much  curved.    The 
tail  is  lengthened  and  broad,  the  feathers  not  nar- 
rowed. Besides  their  peculiar  utterance ''cockatoo,1' 
from  which  they  derive  their  name,  screamed  out 
harshly,  they  are  not  able  to  acquire  more  than  a 
few  words,  their  imitative  power  being  but  slight. 
They  inhabit  Australia  and  the  Eastern  Islands, 
living  in  woods,  ami  feeding  chiefly  on  seeds  and 
fruits,  which  their  bills  are  well  adapted  to  crush. 
They  also  eat  insects.    The  species  most  frequently 
brought  to  this  country  are    the  Great   Sulphur- 
crested  Cockatoo,  Cacatua  galerita,  and  the  Small 
Sulphur^rested  Cockatoo  'C.  sulphurea.    They  are 
white  with  yellow  crests.    They  become  thoroughly 
domesticated, 

"Here  are  also — [in  the  Mauritius]  herons  white  and 
beautiful:— cocatoes,  a  sort  of  parrot,  whose  nature  may 
well  take  name  from  [Gr.]  ktikon  oon,  it  is  so  fierce  and 
so  indomitable." — Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  383. 

"She  hnd  two  little  dogs  on  a  cushion  in  her  lap,  and  s 
cockatoo  on  her  shoulder." — Gray.-  Letter  to  Dr.  Wart»n. 

c5ck  -a-trl9e,  *c8c'-a-tryse,  *k6k  -a-trl9e,  s. 
TO.  Fr.  cocatrice=&  crocodile;  Sp.  cocotriz;  from 
Low  Lat.  cocatricemt  ace.  of  cocatrix=&  crocodile, 
a  basilisk:  a  corruption  of  Low  Lat.  cocodriUus=a. 
crocodile.  "  The  r  being  dropped,  as  in  Sp.  coco- 
drfto,  Mid.  Eng.  cokedrill,  the  rable  that  the  animal 
was  produced  from  a  cock's  egg  was  invented  to 
account  for  it."  (Skeat.)']  [BASILISK,  CROCODILE.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit.:  A  basilisk,  a  fabulous  serpent  supposed 
to  have  been  produced  from  a  cock's  egg  hatched 
by  a  serpent.    Its  breath  and  even  its  look  were 
believed  to  have  been  fatal  to  any  who  came  within 
their  influence. 

"  Cocat ryse.    Basili&cn*,  cocodrillus."—  Prompt.  Part'. 
"For,  behold,  I  will  send  serpents,  cockatrices,  among 
you,  which  will  not  be  charmed,  and  they  shall  bite  you, 
saith  the  Lord."— Jer.  viii.  17. 

*2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Anything  venomous  or  deadly. 

"This  was  the  end  of  this  little  cockatrice  of  a  king, 
that  was  able  to  destroy  those  that  did  not  espy  him 
first."— Bacon. 

(2)  A  courtesan,  a  harlot. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Her.:  For   the  difference  between  a  basilisk 
and  an  amphisien  cockatrice,  see  BASILISK. 

2.  Scrip.:  The   word  "cockatrice"    occurs    four 
times  in  the  text  and  once  in  the  margin  of  the 
authorized  version  of  the  Bible.     In  four  of  these 


Tsiphoni  means  that  which  is  generated  from  a  ser- 
pent, hence  a  serpent  itself.  Tsopha,  which  is  from 
the  same  root,  is  a  serpent's  progeny.  It  evidently 
means  a  very  venomous  serpent,  but  it  will  bo 
observed  that  no  countenance  is  given  in  Scripture 
to  the  fable  about  the  origin  of  the  cockatrice,  or 
to  any  other  of  the  myths  that  of  old  clustered  so 
thickly  around  that  animal  of  now  fallen  fame. 

C8ck-ay  ne,  *Coc-agne,s.  [Fr.cocaone;  O.  Fr. 
eocotgnej  Ital.  cucagna^  cuccagna;  from  cucca— 
dainties,  sweetmeats;  from  Lat.  coquo=to  cook; 
from  the  belief  that  the  houses  in  this  fabulous 
land  were  covered  with  cakes.] 

1.  A  fabulous  or  imaginary  land,  the   home   of 
luxury  and  idleness. 

2.  The  land  or  home  of  cockneys,  cockneydom. 
cock  -9haf-er,  s.  [Eng.  cocfc,  and  chafer  (q.  v.).] 
Entoni.:    The  popular   name   of    a    lamellicorn 

beetle,  Melolontha  vulyarts,  found  in  England.  It 
crawls  awkwardly  on  the  ground,  and  when  it  flies 
does  so  heavily  and  witli  a  whirring  hum.  The 
larvre  are  found  in  dung  or  in  decaying  vegetable 
matter  or  buried  in  the  ground. 
cocked  (1),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [COCK  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.  (of  a  hat) :  Three-cornered. 
COCked  (2), pa.  par.  or  a.    [COCK  (2),  r.] 

c8ck  -ee,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  cock,  and  Scotch  ee=eye.] 
In  the  game  of  curling,  the  place  at  oach  end  of  the 
rink  or  course,  whence  the  stones'  must  bo  hurled. 
and  which  they  ought  to  reach,  generally  marked 
by  a  cross,  within  a  circle. 

tcock-era),*cockeryn,  r.  t.  [Etymology doubt- 
ful: probably  a  frequentative  of  cock  or  cog=to 
shake,  to  rock ;  hence— to  dandle.  t'f.  \Vel.  cocri= 


cocket-center 

to  fondle;  cocr=a  coaxing,  a  fondling:  cocraeth=9 
fondling;  and  Fr.  coqueliner=to  dandle,  to  cocker, 
to  fondle,  to  pamper,  to  make  a  wanton  of  a  child.  J 
To  pamper  or  indulge  children;  to  treat  with  too- 
great  tenderness  and  care ;  to  fondle,  to  spoil. 

fcSck'-e"r  (2),  r.  i.  [Perhaps  from  cock  (1),  s.f 
suff.  -er.]  To  be  in  a  tottering  state. 

cSck  -5r  (1),  *.    [Eng.  cock  (1),  v. ;  -er.] 
*1.  One  who  is  devoted  to  cock-fighting. 
"He  was  the  greatest  cocfcer  in  England."— Steele:  Ocm- 
scioua  Lovers,  act  iv. 

2.  A  kind  of  spaniel  trained  to  start  woodcock* 
and  other  game. 

cock-er  (2),  *cSk'-e"r  (l)ts.   [  COCK  (2),  v.]   Oao- 
who  puts  hay  into  cocks. 
"  Canstow  seruen  he  seide  .  .  . 

Other  coke  for  my  cokers,  other  to  the  cart  picche." 
Langland:  P.  Plowman,  c.  vi.  12. 

cock'-Sr  (3),*coc-ur,  *cok-er  (2), *cok-yr,  *cok- 
ar,  s.    [A.  S.  cocor,  cocur;  O.  Fries,  koker;  Ger» 
kOker;  O.  H.  Gor.  chochar;  Sw.  koger;  Dan.  fcoa- 
ger.~\    A  kind  of  coarse  half-boot  worn  by  rustics^ 
It  properly  signifies  gaiters  and  leggings,  and  even 
coarse  stockings  without  feet,  used  as  gaiters. 
"  Now  doth  he  inly  scorne  his  Kendal  green, 
And  his  patch'd  cockers  now  despised  been." 

Sp.  Hall:  Sat,,  bk.  iv.,  §  6. 

cock  -er  (4),  *c8k  -ke"r,  a.  A  quarrelsome  fellow* 
"Thise  cokkers  and  thise  bollars." 

Towneley  Myst.,  p.  242. 
cSck'-Sred,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COCKER,  v.] 

c8ck  -e"r-el,  *cokerelle,  s.  [A  double  dimin.  of 
cocfc,  s.  (q.v.)] 

1.  Lit. :  A  young  cock. 

2.  Fig.:  A  proud,  high-spirited  young  follow. 

"  What  wilt  thou  be,  young  cockerel,  when  thy  spurs 
Are  grown  to  sharpness?"  Drgiifti. 

c8ck'-5r-Ie,  a.  [Cocker ;  (2),  v.;-te=-y.]  Unsteady 
in  position.  The  same  with  COCKERSUM  (q.  v.). 

c8ck-Sr-Ie-neSS,fi.  [Scotch  cockerie ;  -ness.]  The* 
state  of  being  cockerie. 

c8ck'-er-Ing  (l),  "cok'-Sr-^nge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &«. 
[COCKER  (I),v7] 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.:  (See  the- 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  pampering  or  indulging; 
a  child ;  indulgence,  fondling. 

"What  discipline  is  this,  Pareeus,  to  nourish  violent 
affections  in  youth,  by  cockering  and  wanton  indulgen- 
cies,  and  to  chastise  them  in  mature  age  with  a  boyisb 
rod  of  correction."— Milton:  Doct.  and  Disc,  of  Divorce. 

"  Cokerynge,  ouer  greato  cherysshinge." — Prompt.  Parv. 

c8ck-Sr-Ing  (2),  pr.  par.  A  a.  [COCKER  (2),v.J 
Tottering,  threatening  to  tumble,  especially  in  con- 
sequence of  being  placed  too  high. 

*cock'-e"r-Ing  (3),  *.  [COSHEEINGS.]  An  exactiou 
or  tribute  in  Ireland;  now  reduced  to  chief-rents, 
(Blount:  Law  Diet.) 

cock-e"r-nSn  -f,  cock-Sr-non'-Ie,  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful.]  Tlie  gathering  of  a  young  woman's  hair 
under  the  snood  or  fillet ;  a  cap.  (Scotch.) 

"  I  donbt  the  daughter's  a  silly  thing — an  unco  cocker- 
nony  she  had  busked  on  her  head.  .  .  ."— Scott:  Oltt 
Mortality,  ch.  v. 

*c8ck  -er-niit,  s.    [COCOA-NUT.] 

c8ck  -5r-sum,  a.  [Eng.  cocker  (2),  v.,  and  suff, 
«t(m=some  (q.  v.).]  U-nsteady  in  position,  threaten- 
ing to  fall  over.  (Scotch.) 

*c8ck  -et,  *COket.  s.  [Low  Lat.  coketa,  perhaps 
from  conr/ia=a  shell.J 

1.  A  seal  belonging  to  a  British  Custom-house, 
(Reg.  of  Writs,  fol.  192  a.)  Also  a  scroll  of  parch- 
ment sealed  and  delivered  by  the  officers  of  the- 
Custom-house  to  merchants,  as  a  warrant  that  their 
merchandises  are  customed.  (Blount:  Law  Diet,} 
Also  an  office  of  entry  in  the  Custom-house,  &c, 

"The  greatest  profit  did  arise  by  thecocAW  of  hides;  for 
wool  and  woolfells  were  ever  of  little  value  in  this  king- 
dom."—  Dttrif.*. 

'2.  A  measure  for  bread, 
&c. 

3.  (Colloq.:)  The  second 
quality  of  bread,  the  finest 
being    irastel,    or    iru*t<-l- 
bread  (q.  v.). 

cocket-center,  cocket- 
centering,  s. 

Arch.:  Center  or  center- 
ing in  which  head-room  is 
left  beneath  the  arch  above 
the  spriugiug-liiiL1.  Where 


Cocket-ceutor. 


passage  beneath  the  arch  is  not  required  during  tho» 
execution  of  the  work,  a  (socket-centering  i-  not 
needed,  but  the  centering  is  constructed  on  a  level 
tie-beain  resting  on  the  imposts.  (Kniyitt.) 


b6il,     b6y;     p6ut,    jtfwl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     9hin,     benpn;     go,     gem;     tbln,     tnis;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     eapist.    ph  =  t. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -aion  =  shun;      -tion.      -gion  =  zhiin.     -tlous,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bpl,     del- 


cockey 

cock  -ej",  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  sewer. 
c6ck  -le,  s.     [Eng.  cock  (1),  s. :  dimin.  suff.  -»>.] 
A  word  occurring  only  in  the  subjoined  compounds, 
cockie-bendie,  s. 

1.  The  cone  of  the  fir-tree. 

2.  The  name  also  given  to  the  large  conical  buds 
of  the  plane-tree. 

c5ck-le-leck -le,  c5ck-a  leek -le,  cock-?- 
leek'-f,  s.  [Eni;.,  &c.,  cock,  and  leek  (p..  v.).]  Soup 
made  of  a  cock  boiled  with  leeks. 

"  The  poultry-yard  had  been  put  under  requisition,  and 
cocky-lefky  and  Scotch  collops  soon  reeked  in  the  Baillie's 
little  parlor."— Scoff;  Waverley,  ch.  iii. 

cfick  le  leer-Ie,  8.  [Imitated  from  the  sound.] 
The  sound  made  by  a  cock  in  crowing. 

cock -I-lJf,  ndf.  [Eng.  cocky, ;-(».]  In  a  cocky, 
conceited,  stuck-up  manner. 

cock  -Ing  (l),-pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [Cocn  (2),  ».] 

A.  <fc  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  The  keeping  or  training  game-cocks  to 
fight ;  the  sport  of  cock-fighting. 

"The  cocking  hclds  at  Derby." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.;  Monsieur  Thomas. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  turning  anything  upward. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Shooting: 

(1)  The  act  of  drawing  back  the  hammer  of  a  gun 
ready  for  firing. 

(2)  The  shooting  of  woodcock*. 

"There  ought  to  be  noble  cocking  in  these  woods." — 
Xingslty:  Two  Years  Ago,  ch.  zi. 

2.  Carpentry: 

(1 )  A  mode  of  fixing  the  end  of  a  tie-beam  or  floor- 
joist  to  a  beam,  girder,  or  wall-plate.    The  same  as 
COGGING  (q.  v.). 

(2)  Mortising. 

'cooking-cloth,  s.  A  canvas  frame  extended, 
with  a  hole  through  which  a  gun  might  be  put  to 
ghoot  pheasants,  &c. 

c8ck-Ing(2),pr.  par.,  a.&t.    [COCK  (3),  «.] 
A.  &  B.  Aft  pr.  par.  <$:  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  putting  hay  into  cocks, 
or  small  conical  heaps. 
c8ck-Ing(3),pr.por.,  a.  &«.    [CocK  (3),  ».] 
A.  &  B.  .48  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

"Where  cocking  dads  make  sawcie  lads 
In  youth  to  rage,  to  beg  in  age." 

Tuner:  Life,  p.  162. 

C.  -48  subst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  pampering  or 
Spoiling  children, 
•cock  -Ish,  a.    [Eng.  cock  (2),  s. ;  -isA.] 

I.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cock. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Upstart,  conceited,  cocky. 

"  A  discreete  father  doth  not  by  and  by  come  upon  his 
«ervant  with  a  cudgell,  for  so  should  he  make  his  childe 
fockish,  .  .  .  " — Tretonesae  of  Chriatian  Religion,  No.  5. 
(.Latham.) 

*2.  Wanton,  lecherous. 

"CocJttsA,  lustie,  leacherous,  salax." — Withals:  Diction- 
arie  (ed.  1608),  p.  25. 

cock  -It  (l),pa,  par.  or  o.    [GoCKED.] 
"  Sitting  cockit  up  like  a  shark,    .    .    .  " — Scott    Anti- 
gunry,  ch.  xliii. 

*COCk-It  (£),  a.  [Fr.  coquet.']  [COQUETTE, 
COCKET,  </.]  Proud,  saucy,  conceited. 

"  Accreeter.    To  wax  cockit,  grow  proud." — Cotarave. 

c6ck-le  (1),  *cok-il,  *cok-kel,  *cok-kyl, 
*cock-el,  *cok-ylle,  *kokil,  s.  [A.  S.  coccel= 
tares,  from  Gael.  cofiraM=tnres,  cockle ;  coyull= 
corn-cockle;  Ir.  cogal= corn-cockle.  So  called  from 
choking  the  (jood  seed.  (Trench:  On  the  Study  of 
Words,  p.  200.)  | 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

(iy  Lit. :  A  plant,  Lychnis  Githago,  formerly 
called  Aflrostemma  (fithayo.  Its  fuller  English 
name  is  Corn-cockle.  It  is  an  erect-branched  j.lant, 
between  one  and  two  feet  hiffh,  with  linear-lance- 
olate leaves  and  larpe  purple  flowers,  the  segments 
of  the  ribbed  calyx  being  much  longer  than  the 
corolla, 

"His  enmye  came,  and  sew  above  dernel  or  <•<>/; /V." — 
H->jctijre:  Matt,  xiii.  26. 

*(2)  Fig,:  Anything  injurious  or  detrimental. 

"  In  soothing  them,  we  nourish  'gainst  our  senate 
The  cockle  of  rebellion,  insolence,  sedition. 
Which  we  ourselves  have  plough'dfor,  sow'd  and  scat* 
ter"d."  Shakfsp.:  Co//../.,  iii.  1. 
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2.  Scripture:    The  cockle  of  Scripture,  Hebrew 
bashati,    Job    xxxi.    40,    is    an   unidentified    weed. 
It  is  from  Hebrew  baash=to  smell  unpleasantly. 
The  Soptuagint  translators  render  it  batos=a  thorn. 
It  is  probably  not  the  Lychnis  Githago. 

3.  Mining:  The  mineral  schorl,  a  variety  of  tour- 
maline, which  is  held  to  be  as  useless  in  a  mine  as 
cockle  in  a  field  of  corn. 

If  Obvious  compound :  Cockle-and-garlic  sepa- 
rator. 

cockle-burr,  8.  An  American  name  for  Xan- 
thium,  a  composite  plant. 

c5ck-le  (2),  *cock,  *cokele,  *cokel,  s.  [Wei. 
cocs=cockles;  Fr.  coquille;  Ital.  cochiglia;  Low 
Lat.  conauilium;  Lat.  conchylium ;  Gr.kongchylion 
—a  muscle,  a  cockle ;  koncjchyle,  kongche—&  muscle, 
a  cockle.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  popular  name  of  the  shells  classed  by  nat- 
uralists under  the  genus  Cardium,  or  the  family 
Cardiadee.     Their  appearance   is    familiar.     The 
most  common  one  is  Cardium.  edule  :  it  is  the  one 
to   which   the   name  cockle    is    most   frequently 
applied.    It  is  found  in  sandy  bays  near  low  water. 
[CARDIACE*:,  CABDIUM.] 

*2.  A  ringlet,  a  curl. 

"To  curl  the  cockles  of  her  new-bought  head." 

Sylvester:  The  Decay,  g  97.  (Dai' its.) 

*3.  A  cockle-shell. 

"<.'""'.  Thus  time  we  waste,  and  longest  leagues  make 

short; 
Sail  seas  in  cockles,  have,  and  wish  but  for't ." 

Shakesp.:  Pericles,  iv.  4. 
"  It  U  a  '•"'.•!.!'',  or  a  walnut  shell.*' 

Shakesp.:  Tain,  of  Shrew,  v.  3. 

If  The  Order  of  the  Cockle:  That  of  St.  Michael, 
the  knights  of  which  wore  the  scallop  as  their 
badge.  This  order  was  instituted  by  Louis  XI.  of 
France,  who  began  to  reign  A.  D.  1461.  The  dress  is 
thus  described  from  a  MS.  inventory  of  the  robes  at 
Windsor  Castle  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. :  "  A 
inan tell  of  cloth  of  silver,  lyned  withe  white  satten, 
with  scallope  shelles.  Item,  a  hoode  of  crymsin 
velvet,  embraudeard  with  scallope  shelles,  lyned 
with  crymson  satten."  (Strutt:  Horda  Angel-cyn- 
n'ln,  vol.  iii.,  p.  79.  Gl.  Complaint  of  Scotland.) 

"The  emprionr  makkis  the  ordonr of  knychthed  of  the 
Seise,  the  kyng  of  France  makkis  the  ardour  of  the  cokkil, 
the  kyng  of  Ingland  makkis  the  or  Jour  of  knychthede  of 
the  gartan." — Coitt.pl.  S.,  p.  231. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Zool.:  [I.  I.] 

2.  Heating  Apparatus: 

(1)  The  hemispherical  dome  or  the  crown  of  a 
heating  furnace. 


(2)  A  hop-drying  kiln,  an  oast. 

(3)  /   ' 


„_,  A  large  drying-stove  used  in  a  house  where 
biscuit-ware  dipped  in  glaze  is  dried  preparatory  to 
firing. 

(4)  The  body  or  fire-place  of  an  air-stove. 

*cockle-brained,  a.  The  same  as  COCKLE-HEADED 
(q-v.). 
*cockle-demoi,  «.    A  half  cocklo-shell. 

"  Casting  coekle-demois  about  in  courtesie." 

Chapman:  Masque  of  Mid-Temple. 

*COCkle-hat,  s.    A  pilgrim's  hat,  so  called  from 
the  practice  followed  by  palmers  of  wearing  a  cockle- 
shell in  their  hats.    [COCKLE-SHELL.] 
"  By  his  cockle-hat  and  staff, 
And  his  sandal  shoonY" 

Sliakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  6. 

*COCkle-headed,  •(.    Chuckle-headed,  foolish. 

"...  but  he's  crack-brained  and  cockleheaded  about 
his  nipperty-tipperty  poetry  nonsense  .  .  ."—Scott:  Rob 
Roy,  ch.  xxi. 

cockle-kind,  s.  The  species  of  cockles  or  shell- 
fish generally. 

*'  The  most  recluse  discreetly  open'd  find 
Congenial  matter  in  the  cockle-kin  ti." 

Pope.-  Dunciad,  iv.  448. 

COCkle-oast^  s.  The  part  of  the  oast  or  hop-kiln 
where  the  fire  is  made  up.  (Brande.)  [COCKLE,  s., 
II.  2.] 

cockle-shell,  s.  The  shell  of  the  cockle ;  worn  by 
palmers  as  a  sign  of  their  having  performed  the 
pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St.  James  at  Compos- 
tello  in  Spain. 

"He  shows  Saint  James's  cockleshell, 
Of  fair  Montserrat,  too,  can  tell." 

Scott:  Marmion,  i.  23. 

*COCkle-Stairs,  .«.    Winding  or  spiral  stairs. 
*cockle-stone,  «.    A  fossil  cockle. 

*cock -le  i':Ji.  «.  [Eng.  cock  (2),  s..  and  dimin. 
sutT,  -/•-.]  A  young  cock,  a  cockerel. 

cock  -le  (4),  s.    [COCKLE  (2),  r.] 
.V<7/.s-:  The  instrument  used  in  cockling  tho  cogs 
of  a  mill. 
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c5ck-le  (1),  r.  i.    [CACKLE.]    To  cluck  as  a  hen. 

cock  -le  (2),  v.  /.  [Coo,  s.l  To  make  a  slight  in- 
cision on  the  cogs  of  a  mill,  for  directing  in  cutting 
off  the  ends  of  them,  so  that  the  whole  may  pre- 
serve the  circular  form.  The  instrument  used  is 
called  the  cockle. 

cock'-le  (3),r.  i.  &  t.    [COCKLE,  «.] 

A.  Intrans. :    To  contract  into  wrinkles,  like  a 
cockle-shell ;  to  pucker  up. 

B.  Tratis. :  To  wrinkle,  to  pucker  up,  to  indent. 
c8ck'-led,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COCKLE  (3),  v.] 

1.  Lit. :  Shelled,  inclosed  in  or  furnished  with  a 
shell. 

"Love's  feeling  is  more  soft  and  sensible 
Thau  are  the  tender  horns  of  cockled  snails." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  labor's  Lost,  iv.  3. 

2.  Fig.:    Wrinkled,   puckered,   ribbed,    like    the 
shell  of  a  cockle. 

"Showers  soon  drench  the  camlet's  cockled  grain." 

Gay. 

*c6ck-ler,  a.  [Eng.  cockle  (2),  s.;-er.]  One  who 
gathers  or  sells  cockles. 

"  An  old  fisherman,  mending  his  nets,  told  me  a  mov- 
ing story;  how  a  brother  of  the  trade,  a  cockier,  as  ha 
styled  him,  driving  a  little  cart  with  two  daughters,  .  .  ." 
— Gray:  Lett,  to  Dr.  Wharton. 

c5ck'-let,  ».    [Eng.  cock,  and  dimin.  suff.  -let.]  A 
young  cock,  a  cockerel, 
"Main  after  main  of  cocklets."—C.  Kingsley:  Life,  i.  103. 

*c5ck'-llftg  (!),«.  [Eng.cocfc  (2),s.,  and  dimin. 
suff.  •ling.']  A  young  cock,  a  cockerel. 

fcock  -llfig  (2),pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [COCKLE,  u] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

yerb.) 

"  A  short  cockling  sea  which  must  very  soon  have  bulged 

the  ship." — Cook:  Voyages,  ch.  vii. 

C.  As  substantive: 

*1.  The  act  or  trade  of  gathering  or  dealing  in 
cockles. 

2.  The  act  of  falling  into  wrinkles  or  puckers,  as  a 
cockling  sea. 

*c5ck-ly\  a.  [Eng.  cockl(e)  (2),  s.;-y.]  Wrin- 
kled, puckered. 

cock  man,  s.  [Eng.  cock  (2),  and  man.]  A  sen- 
tinel. 

*c8ck  -mat$h,  s.  [Eng.  eoefr,  and  match.]  A 
cock-fight, 

11  At  the  same  time  that  the  heads  of  partien  preserve 
toward  one  another  an  outward  show  of  good  breeding, 
their  tools  will  not  so  much  as  mingle  at  a  cocfrmafc/i."— 
Addison, 

*cock  -mate,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Nares  thinks 
it  is  a  corruption  of  copesmate  (q.  v.).]  A  comrade, 
a  companion,  a  mate. 

"Not  disdaining  their  cockmates."—  Lyly:  Ettphiies. 

cock-ney\  *coke-ney,  *coke-nay,  *cok-nay, 
*COk-naye,  s.  &  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Mali  a  sug- 
gests ''"/,•'////(''.  the  name  given  to  an  imaginary 
country  of  idleness  and  luxury.  Wedgwood  prefers 
Fr.  coqueliner=to  pamper,  to  spoil.  [COCKER.] 
Skeat  compares  Wei.  coe</mai(id=conceited,  cox- 
comb-like; coeftyn=&  conceited  fellow;  coegenod= 
a  coquette,  a  vain  woman ;  and  Gael,  goigeanach— 
coxcomb-like,  from  goiyean=&  coxcomb.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

*1.  A  young  cock  (T). 

"I  have  no  salt  bacon 
lie  no  coke ney,  by  Crist,  coloppes  for  to  make." 

Lanyland:  P.  Plowman,  4,370. 

*2.  An  effeminate  person ;  a  coxcomb. 

"  I  am  afraid  this  great  lubber,  the  world,  will  prove  a 
cttckney," — Shakesp.:  Ticelflh.  Xiyht,  iv.  1. 

3.  A  native  or  resident  of  the  City  of  London. 

"  The  cockney,  traveling  into  the  country,  it*  surprised 
at  many  common  practices  of  rural  affairs." — Watts. 

*4.  A  native  of  the  south  of  England. 
B1.  AS  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  cock- 
ney, ignorant. 

cockney-like,  a.    Like  a  cockney. 

"Some  again  draw  this  mischief  on  their  heads  by  too 
ceremonious  nnd  strict  diet,  being  over  precise,  cockney- 
like,  and  curious  in  their  observations  of  meata,  times, 
.  .  ." — Burton:  Anat.  of  Melan,  p.  73. 

fcock  -nef-d6m,  s,  [Eng.  cockney;  ~dom.]  The 
home  or  district  of  cockneys. 

cock  -ney^-fied.pa.par.  or  o.    [COCKNETFY.] 

fcock -nef -fy,  v.  t.  [Eng.  cockney;  Lat.  facio 
(paa8.Jto):=ta  make.]  To  give  the  appearance  of  a 

cockney. 

rcock  nef-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  cockney;  -isA.]  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  a  cockney. 
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tcpck -nejMs.m,  *.  [Eng.  cockney,'  -ism.]  The 
qualities,  characteristics,  idioms,  or  dialect  of  a 
cockney. 

"...  recognized  the  woman's  Berkshire  accent 
beneath  its  coat  of  CocArn«j/iswt."—  Kingsley:  Two  IVurs 
Ago,  ch.  xxiv. 

Cock  -pit,  a.    [Eng.  cock,  and  pit.} 

A.  Ordinary  Language! 

I.  Lit. :  A  pit  or  inclosed  area  in  which  cock-fights 
were  held. 

"Henry  the  Eighth  had  built,  close  to  St.  James'  Park, 
two  appendages  to  the  Palace  of  Whitehall,  a  cockpit, 
and  a  tennis  court." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

*II.  Figuratively; 

1.  Any  place  or  area  much  used  for  fighting;  a 
battle-ground. 

"  And  now  have  I  gained  the  cockpit  of  the  western 
world,  and  academy  of  arms,  for  many  years."— Howel; 
Vocal  Forest. 

2.  Any  diminutive  area  or  space. 

"  Can  this  cockpit  hold 
The  vasty  fields  of  France?" 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.,  chorus. 

3.  The  Privy  Council  Office  at  Whitehall,  so  called 
from  its  occupying  the  site  of  a  cockpit. 

B.  Technically: 

*1.  Theat.:  The  central  portion  of  a  theater,  now 
abbreviated  to  pit  (q.  v.). 

"  I/of  in  a  trice, 
The  cock-pit,  galleries,  boxes,  all  are  full." 

Leon:  Digges.  Sh.  Supp,,  i.  71. 

*[  One  of  the  London  theaters,  the  Phoenix,  in 
Drury  Lane,  was  callod  the  Cockpit,  probably  from 
being  built  on  the  site  of  a  cockpit. 

2.  Naut.:  The  after-part  of  the  orlop  deck.  It  is 
below  the  water-line,  and  ordinarily  forms  the 
quarters  for  the  junior  officers,  and  in  action  is 
devoted  to  the  surgeon  and  his  patients. 

cock-queen,  s.   [COTQUEAN.]   A  female  cuckold. 

"  Queen  Juno,  not  a  little  wroth, 
Against  her  husband's  crime, 
By  whom  she  was  a  cockgueen  made." 

Warner;  Albion's  England,  iv. 
cock-rel,  s.  [COCKEREL.] 
cfick  -r6a$h,  s.  [From  Sp.  cucaracha.~\ 
Entom.;  Generally,  any  insect  of  the  family 
Blattidce,  or,  at  least,  of  the  genus  Blatta;  and 
specially,  the  Blattce  orientates,  so  common  in 
houses,  particularly  in  seaport  towns.  The  Cock- 
roach is  said  to  have  come  originally  from  India, 
through  the  Levant.  It  is  often  callod  the  Black- 
beetle,  an  erroneous  name,  for  it  is  not  a  beetle  at 
all,  but  an  orthopterous  insect.  [QRTHOPTERA.] 
When  the  male  is  mature  it  has  wings  half  the 
length  of  the  body,  while  those  of  the  female  are 
but  rudimentary.  It  is  nocturnal  in  its  habit?.  Its 
appetite  is  omnivorous.  It  leaves  an  unpleasant 
smell  on  provisions  which  it  has  been  unable  to 
devour.  The  eggs  aro  deposited  in  horny  cases,  in 
which  they  are  arranged  with  much  regularity,  in 
two  rows,  with  a  central  partition,  and  smaller  ones 
isolating  each  egg  from  the  other.  [BLATTA,  BLAT- 

TIDJE.] 

c5cks  -comb  (b  silent),  s.  [Eng.  cock,  and  comb, 
"  tho  comb  of  a  cock  being  a  .sort  of  ensign  or  token 
which  the  fool  was  accustomed  to  wear.  (Trench: 
English  Past  and  Present,  pp.  177, 178.)] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Of  garden  plants :  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
Celosia  cristata.    Tho  flowers    aro    astringent  and 
are  prescribed  in  Asia  in  cases  of  diarrhoea,  blennqr- 
rhoea,  excessive  menstrual  discharges,  hapmatesis, 
and  similar  disorders. 

2.  Of  wild  plants :  (1)  Rhinanthus  Crtstagalli,  (2) 
Onobrychis  safira. 

*II.  Fig.:  An  empty  head  or  skull. 

"About  your  knave's  vncksrnmb."  —  ^liakesjt.:  Merry 
Wives,  iii.  I. 

cockscomb-grass,  ».  A  grass,  Cynosurus  echin- 
atus. 

cockscomb-oyster,  «.  A  species  of  oyster,  Ostrea 
crista-galli.  It  is  found  in  the  Indian  ocean. 

cockscomb-pyrites,  s. 

^f^n.:  A  variety  of  Marcasite.    (Brit.  Mu$.  Cat.) 

cScks -foot,  s.  (Knt?.  cock's,  and  foot.}  A  word 
used  in  the  subjoined  compound. 

1.  Aquileyi'i  ruJgaris. 

2.  Dactytis  glomerata. 

Cocksfoot  grass:  (1)  A  book  namo  for  Dactylis 
glomerata,  (2)  Digittn  in  mnnjninaliit. 

"If  the  hard  stalks  of  the  cocksfoot  .  .  .  had  been 
in  sufficient  quantity,  they  would  most  probably  have 
prevented  the  disease  from  attacking  the  sheep." — Q. 
>htt*l>iii':  Hartnx  Graminrus  FPofrttrMfWtl^  p.  9. 

cdcks  -head,  s.    [Eng.  cock's;  ttead.] 

1.  Onobrychis  sat iva,  and  C.  Caput-galli. 

2.  Papaver  RhatUK,  P.  dubium,  and  P.  Argemone, 
three  species  of  poppy.    (Scotch.) 
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3.  CsKtaurea  nigra. 

4.  Trifolium  pratense. 

Tf  Purple  Cockshead  :  Astragalus  hypoglottis. 

COCk-shy,  s.  [Eng.  cock  (2),  s.,  and  shy  (q.  v.)» 
from  a  cock  having  been  the  mark  or  target  at 
which  to  shoot.] 

1.  Anything  put  up  as  a  mark  or  target  to  throw 
or  shoot  at. 

2.  Tho  act  of  throwing  stones  at  a  mark. 
"Appealing  to  the  test  of  a  cockshy."  —  Lord  Strangford: 

Letters  and  Papers,  p.  215  (Davies). 

c8ck'-sSr-rel,  s.  [Eng.  cock  (2),  and  sorrel 
(q.  v.).] 

Bot.  :  /turner  acetotta. 
c6ck  -spur,  s.    [Eng.  cock,  and  spur.] 

1.  Bbt  .  :  Virginian  hawthorn.  A  species  of  medlar. 
(Miller.) 

2.  Zool.:  A  small  shell-fish.    (Bromc:  Travels,  ed. 
1700,  p.  275.)     (Halliwell.) 

3.  Pottery  ;  A  small  piece  of  pottery  used  to  place 
between  two  pieces  of  glazed  ware  in  the  "  saggar" 


to  prevent  them  adhering  during  the  process  of 

baking.    They  are  called  also  stilt 

(Knight.) 


baking.    They  are  called  also  stilts  and  triangles. 
Cratcegus      Crusgalli. 


COCkspur's    thorn,    s. 
(Treas.  of  Bot.) 

c5(fk  -Sure  (S  as  sh),  a.  [Apparently  from  cock, 
and  sure;  probably  from  a  cock  having  been  the 
prize  at  shooting  matches.]  Perfectly  certain  or 
confident,  positive  (colloquial). 

"  We  steal,  as  in  a  castle,  cocksure.'* 

Skakesp.:  Hen,  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  li.  1. 

cockswain,  coxswain  (pron.  cox  -swain  and 
c5x'-an,  s.  [Eng.  cock  (4),  s.,  and  swain  (a.  v.JJ 

Naut.:  One  who  steers  a  boat.  After  the  officer 
in  command  he  has  charge  of  the  crew  and  all  be- 
longing to  the  boat.  Ho  must  be  ready  at  all  times 
with  his  crew  to  man  the  boat. 

"...  his  captain  steered  the  boat  as  cockswain."— 
Drummond:  Travels  through  Germany,  Italy,  and  Greece, 
p.  70. 

cock  -tail,  8.    [Eng.  cocfc,  v.,  and  tail.'} 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Lit.:  A  half-bred  horse. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  A  poor  half-hearted  fellow. 

"  It  was  in  the  oecond  affair  that  poor  little  Barney 
showed  he  was  a  cocktail.'1  —  Thackeray:  The  Newcomes, 
ii.  152. 

2.  A  kind  of  compounded  drink  made  of  whisky, 
brandy,  or  gin  as  a  base,  and  angostura,  lemon  juice 
and  peel,  syrup  of  sugar  as  flavoring  agents.   Some- 
times Benedictine  or  Chartreuse  and  absinthe  are 
added.    In  the  Manhattan  cocktail  Vermouth  wine 
is  the  basis  of  the  drink  instead  of  a  more  fiery 
liquid.    The  ingredients  are  poured  on  cracked  ice, 
stirred  with  a  spoon  and  strained  off,  the  lemon  peel 
being  last  added  and  being  twisted  to  express  its 
essential  oil  into  the  drink, 

"  Did  ye  iver  try  a  brandy  cock-ian,  Cornel  ?"—  Thack- 
eray: The  Newcomes,  ch.  xiii. 

B.  Entom.  (pi.  cocktails}  :  A  popular  name  for  the 
beetles  ranked  under  the  tribe  Brachelytra,  viz., 
the  Staphylinidre  and  their  allies.    The  shortness 
of  the  elytra  (wing-cases)  enables  them  to  turn  up 
their  abdomen,  whence  the  name  cocktails. 

COCk  '-up,  s.  [Eng.  cocfc,  v.,  and  «p.]  A  hat  or 
cap  turned  up  before. 

If  Cock-up  letter: 

Printing:  A  large  letter  standing  above  the  rest 
in  the  line,  and  formerly,  indeed  occasionally  even 
now,  used  for  the  initial  letter  of  a  book  or  chapter. 

c5ck  -weed,  *cocke-weede,  s.  [Eng.  cock  (l)  ; 
and  treed.'] 

Botani/  : 

1.  Lychnis  Githago  (?). 

2.  Somo  Lepidium.     (Britten  <£  Holland.) 
COCk-ycl  a.    [Eng.  cock   (1),  s.  ;  -y.]    Conceited, 

stuck-up,  impudent. 

cocky-baby,  s.  A  popular  name  for  a  plant, 
Arum  maculatum. 

*COCk  -?-6l-y\  o.  [Prob.  from  cock,  and  yellow.] 
Only  ooedin  tin-  compound  cockyoly-bird—  a  bird  of 
bright  plumage,  a  Yellow  Hammer. 

"  The  charming  little  cockyoly-birds."  —  C.  Kingsley: 
Two  Years  Ago,  ch.  xv. 

co  coa  (l),s.  [Xn  Fr.  coco,  but  Littr6  considers 
that  the  Frencli  word  comes  from  the  English  one; 
Port,  coco,  probably  a  contraction  of  niacoco, 
macaco=n  kind  of  monkey,  to  the  face  of  which  the 
cocoa-nut,  with  tho  three  scars  upon  one  end  of  it, 
was  thought  to  boar  a  resemblance.] 

1.  Of  the  form*  cocoa,  and  coco  (but  of  these  coco 
exists  only  in  the  compound  coco-nut,  cocoa-nut): 
Tho  fruit  of  tho  palm  described  under  2.    [CocoA- 

NUT.l 

2.  Ono  of  t  ho  best  known  and  the  most  prized  of  all 
the  palm-trees.    It  is  tho  Cocoa  nucifera  of  botan- 
ists.   [CocosJ    Its  appropriate  habitat  is  tho  coast 


cocoa-nut 

of  islands  or  continents,  between  25°  of  Northern 
and  the  same  parallel  of  Southern  latitude :  thus  it 
abounds  along  the  coasts  of  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
of  India,  of  South  America,  and  other  places.  It  is 
sometimes  found  inland,  even  to  the  elevation  of 
2,900  foot  above  the  sea,  but  it  does  not  abound  or 
flourish  away  from  the  sea  ;  thus  while  there  arc 
many  millions  of  them  along  the  sea-coast  of  Indiar 
considerable  regions  in  the  interior  may  be  trav- 
ersed without  more  than  two  or  three  cocoa-nuts 
being  seen.  The  tree  rises  to  the  height  of  sixty  to 
ninety  feet.  The  stem  is  slender  and  marked  by 
transverse  rings,  being  the  scars  left  by  leaves  now 
fallen.  At  Bombay  and  elsewhere  the  natives  may 
be  seen  climbing  up  the  c(jcoa-nut  trees  by  means 
of  those  rings,  and  descending  again  with  the  fruit, 
their  frail  support  against  falling  being  a  rope 
made  into  a  large  loop  encircling  their  waist  and 
tho  stem  of  the  tree.  Some  palms  have  fan-shaped 
leaves,  others  are  "  feathery  palm-trees."  The 
cocoa-nut  belongs  to  the  latter  category ;  its  leaves, 
generally  12-15  in  number,  like  gigantic  ostrich- 
feathers,  exist  in  n  bunch  or  tuft  at  the  summit  of 
the  unbranched  stem.  A  tree  produces  about  80  or 
100  nuts  annually.  The  uses  of  tho  cocoa-nut  tree 
are  innumerable.  For  those  of  tho  fruit  see  COCOA- 
NUT.  The  juice  which  flows  from  its  wounded 
spathes  is  called  in  India  toddf/  (q.  v.),  arid  may  De- 
fermented  into  excellent  wine,  and  an  intoxicating 
liquor  made  from  it,  arrack.  Or  the  sugar  itself 
may  be  separated,  when  it  is  called  Jaggery.  Tho 
unexpanded  terminal  bud  is  a  delicate  article  of 
food;  theloaves  are  made  into  thatch  for  dwell- 
ings, or  into  baskets  and  buckets,  ormateiials  for 
fences,  or  as  substitutes  for  paper  to  write  ou.  The 
midrib  of  the  leaves  serves  for  oars:  their  ashes 
yield  potash ;  the  reticulated  substance  at  their  base 
cradles,  and  it  is  said  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth.  The 
hard  case  of  the  stem  is  made  into  drums,  besides 
being  used  in  the  construction  of  huts;  the  lower 
part  is  so  hard  as  to  take  on  a  polish  making  it 
resemble  agate.  The  root  is  sometimes  masticated 
instead  of  the  areca-nut,  and  the  fibers  made  in 
Brazil  into  small  baskets.  (Lindley,  <&c.) 

"  The  dream  is  past;  and  thoa  hast  found  again 

Thy  cocoas  and  bananas,  palms  and  rams, 

And  homestall  thatched  with  leaves." 

Ckngwr;  7<r*A-,  i.  640. 

cocoa-nut,  fcoker-nut,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.,  Bot.,  &c.: 

(1)  The  fruit  of  tho  palm  described  under  No.  2, 
The  ovary  contains  three  ovules,  but  two  of  these1 
are  uniformly  abortive.     They  loavo  throe  scars  on 
one  end  of  tho  fruit,  one  of  which  is  so  soft  that  it 
maybe  pricked  with  a  pin:  from  this  the  embryo- 
comes.    The  other  two  are  hard  and  impenetrable. 
Its  use  for  food,  and  the  delicious  beverage  it  con- 
tains,   are   universally  known.     The  fibers  which 
surround  the  rind  are  made  into  a  kind  of  cord, 
called  coir-rope,   which,   from   its   elasticity   ana 
strength,  is  well  adapted  for  cables.  See  also  Cocoa- 
nut  Oil. 

(2)  The  tree  furnishing  the  fruit.     [CocoA  (1),  2.] 
"  The  most  precious  inheritance  of  a  Sinhalese  is  hi» 

ancestral  garden  of  coco-nuts.  ...  In  a  case  which 
was  decided  in  the  district  court  of  dalle,  within  a  very 
short  period,  the  subject  in  dispute  was  a  claim  to  the 
2,520th  part  of  ten  coco-nut  trees." — Tenntnt:  CVy/on,  pt, 
vii.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Chem.:  Tho  colorless,  slightly  opalescent  fluid 
contained  in  tho  interior  of  the  seed  of  Corn*  nuci~ 
fera  is  called  the  milk.    It  consists  of  91*5  per  cent, 
of  water,  (T46  protein,  "07  fat,  6'78  non-nitrogenous- 
extractive  matter,  and  1'19  ash.    The  ash  of  the 
kernel  of  the  cocoa-nut  contains  about  43*  per  cent, 
of  potash,  8'  soda,  4' 1  limp,  9*  magnesia,  13*5  chlo- 
rine. 16'9  phosphoric  acid,  5*  sulphuric  acid,  and  0*5 
of  silicic  acid. 

If  The  double  cocoa-nut:  A  palm,  Lodoica  sey- 
chetlarum. 

Sea  cocoa-nut:  The  same  as  Double  Cocoa-nut 
(q.  v.i. 

Cocoa-nut  fiber :  The  fiber  in  which  the  cocoa-nut 
is  enveloped. 

"  The  beds  are  stuffed  with  cocoa-nut  fiber,  n  material 
which  is  more  expensive  than  flock." — The  Emigrants' 
Depot  at  Btaakwall,  in  the  London  Times. 

Cocoa-nut  oil : 

CotHtn. :  The  fatty  «iibstancp extracted  from  Cocu* 
nucifera,  &c.  A  whitish  peculiar  smelling  fat, 
melting  at  *j.v,  and  remaining  liquid  for  some  time. 
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tain  cocinic  acid,  C^HaQpj,  melting  at  3T>  ,  but  it 
has  been  found  to  bt1  a  mixture  of  lauric  and  myri- 
atic  acid.  Cocoa-nut  fat  is  chiefly  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  aoap,  the  refuse  of  the  nuts  heintr 
formed  into  a  cake  for  food  ing  rattle.  Son;.'  of  th« 
fatty  acids  ar<*  said  to  beuncombined  with  glycerin. 
Tho  more  Solid  portion  can  be  separated  from  the 
more  liquid  fats  by  pressure,  ami  used  for  tin-  manu- 
facture of  candles. 


bOll,     b<5y;     P^ut,    Jdwl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     c,hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  t. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  -  shun;      -U°n,      -gion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  -  bel,     deL 
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cocoa-plum,  s.     The  name  given  in  the 
Indies  to  the  fruit  of  Chrysobalanus  Icaco. 

CO  -coa  (2),  «.  [Corrupted  from  Spanish-Ameri- 
can, &c.,  cacao  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  A.  beverage  prepared  from  the  roasted 
seeds  of  Theobromu  cacao.  Its  chemical  compoai- 
tion,  according  to  Mr.  Wanklyn,  is  as  follows: 
•Cocoa-butter  9l)pcr  cent.,  theobromin  1-5,  starch  10'  ; 
albumen,  fibrin,  and  gluten  18',  gum  8',  coloring 
matter  2'6,  water  6',  ash  3'6,  loss,  &c.,  0'3. 

^|  Forms  of  cocoa  are  obtained  at  the  shops  as 
raw,  roasted,  and  flaked  nuts,  and  cocoa  nibs.  The 
introduction  of  the  method  of  preparing  these  is 
attributed  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  It  is  always  pre- 
pared with  other  substances. 

If  The  nibs  are  the  purest  form  in  which  it  is 
supplied  to  the  public.  Next  come  cocoa  essence, 
cocoa  extract,  cocoatina,  and  chocolatine,  which 
are  the  ground  nibs  deprived  of  half  their  fat.  Then 
come  flaked  and  rock  cocoas,  which  are  composed 
of  cocoa,  sugar  and  arrowroot  or  sago.  Lastly,  we 
have  the  so-called  soluble  cocoas,  which  consist  of 
40  per  cent,  of  ground  cocoa,  the  remainder  consist- 
ing of  sugar  and  starch.  These  are  sold  under 
Tarious  names,  such  as  homosopathic  Iceland  moss, 
Maravilla  cocoa,  &c. 

cocoa-butter,  cacao-butter,  ». 

Chem.  :  A  yellowish  white  fat,  having  the  consist- 
ency of  tallow,  a  weak  chocolate  odor,  and  agreea- 
ble taste.  Specific  gravity,  0'96  ;  melting  point  30°C. 
It  consists  of  glycerides  of  stearic,  oleic,  and  prob- 
ably other  fatty  acids.  Cocoa-butter  does  not  be- 
come rancid  when  kept.  If  pure  it  dissolves  two 
parts  of  ether.  It  is  also  called  Cocoa-fat. 

cocoa-fat,  «.   [COCOA-BUTTEB.] 

cocoa-root,  s.  The  root  of  Colocadia  antiquo- 
riim.  It  grows  in  the  tropics,  where  it  is  eaten.  It 
is  called  also  Coco. 

C0-c6a-tln'-a,  «.  [Eng.,  &c.,  cocoa  (2),  t  euphonic, 
and  Lat.  snff.  -ina.] 

Comm.  :  Pure  cocoa  deprived  of  40  to  50  per  cent. 
of  its  fat. 

*c5  -06  drllle,  s.    [CROCODILE.] 

"  These  cocodriltes  ben  serpentes."  —  Sfaundeville,  p.  198. 

c6  -c6  S-S8,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cocoa  (q.  v.),and 
-utl  .  -c(e.] 

Dot.  :  A  tribe  of  Palmaceie  (Palms).  It  contains 
some  spiny  and  some  unarmed  genera.  The  typical 
genus  is  Cocos  (q.  v.). 

cfic  6-las,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  word  occur- 
ring only  in  the  subjoined  compound. 

COCOlas-panter,  8.    A  plant,  Rubus  ccesiua. 

CO  coon  ,  CO  -con,  «.  &  a.    [Fr.  cocon.] 

A.  -4s  substantive  : 

1.  Entom.t  <&c.  :  An  outer  covering  of  silky  fiber  or 
hairs  with  which  the  pupa?  or  chrysalides  of  many 
insects,  the  silkworm  for  example,  are  protected. 
The  term  was  first  introduced  into  English  ento- 
mology by  Kirby.  (See  first  extract.) 

".  .  .  but  to  the  artificial  coverings  of  different  kinds, 
-whether  of  silk,  wood,  or  earth,  Ac.,  which  many  insects 
of  the  other  orders  fabricate  for  themselves  previously  to 
assuming  the  pupa  state,  and  which  have  been  called  by 
different  writers,  pods,  code,  husks,  and  beans,  I  shall  con- 
tinue the  more  definite  French  term  cocon,  Anglicized 
into  cocoon."  —  Kiroy  <fr  Spence:  Introd.  to  Entomology, 
Letter  ii. 

*  "  Having  acquired  its  full  size,  it  begins  to  discharge  a 
viscid  secretion  in  the  form  of  pulpy  twin  filaments 
..  .  .  which  harden  in  the  air.  These  threads  are 
instinctively  coiled  into  an  ovoid  nest  round  itself,  called 
a  cocoon,  which  serves  as  a  defense  against  living  enemies 
and  changes  of  temperature."  —  Ure:  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Jtfi'nes;  Silk. 

r  The  making  of  cocoons  isjiot  confined  to  eater- 


structure  constructed  by  the  Rivulet  Leech,  Hirudo 
vulgaris,  to  contain  its  ova, 

2.  A  name  for  the  Bastard  Wildebeest,  Catoblepas 
gorgon,  a  native  of  South  Africa.  (Dallas.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  an  insect  cocoon  of  the 
kind  described  under  No.  1, 

COCOOn-state,  8.  The  state  of  a  cocoon  or  chrys- 
alis, the  pupa  state  of  an  insect. 

"  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  males  emerge 
from  the  cocoon-state  some  days  before  the  females." — 
/Mi-iriii:  Descent  of  Man  (1871;,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  vol.  i., 
p.  407. 

CO  copn -er-J,  K.  [Eng.  cocoon:  -cry.]  A  place 
•where  silkworms  are  kept  and  brc'd. 

*CO'-C08,  8.    [Latinized  from  cocoa  (1)  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  i>:ilms,  the  typical  one  of  the 
section  Cocoeee.  Both  male  and  female  flowers  exist 
on  the  same  spadix.  The  spathe  is  simple,  flowers 
spssilf,  sepals  3,  and  pctnls  3,  stamens  6,  ovary 
3-celled,  stigmas  3,  .sessile,  drupe  fibrous.  The  juice 
of  the  unripe  fruit  of  Cocos  schizuphyUits  is  pre- 
scribed in  Brazil  in  slight  attacks  of  ophthalmia. 
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*CO -C0-w8rt,  .s.    [Etym.  of   coco  doubtful,   and 
-utl'.  -wort.]    A  plant,  Capsella  Bursa-pastoris. 
*COCt,  i'.  t.  [Lat.  coctunij  sup.  of  coquo=to  cook.] 

1.  To  boil,  to  cook. 

2.  To  digest. 

*coct  -I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  coct;  -able.']  Capable  of 
being  cooked.  (Blount.) 

cfic'-tlle,  a.  [Lat.  cocfilts,  from  coctus,  pa.  par. 
of  coquo=to  cook,  to  bake.J  Made  by  baking,  as  a 
brick. 

*c5c  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  coctio;  from  coctus,  pa.  par. 
of  cogtto=to  cook.] 

1.  The   act   or   process  of   boiling,    cooking,   or 
baking. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  digestion. 

*'  The  disease  is  sometimes  attended  with  expectoration 
from  the  lungs,  and  that  is  taken  off  by  a  coction  and 
resolution  of  the  feverish  matter,  or  terminates  in  sup- 
purations  or  a  gangrene."— Arbuthnot:  On  Diet. 

*COC'-tttre,  8.  [Lat.  coctura,  from  coctus-,  pa.  par. 
of  cogwo.]  The  act  or  process  of  cooking,  coction. 

Cfi-cum-lgl'-l-a  (y  silent),  s.    [Ital.] 
Bot.  <&  Hort.:  A  kind  of  plum   (Prunus  Cocum- 
iglia)t  found  wild  in  Calabria,  the  bark  of  which  is 
used  in  the  intermittent  fevers  of  that  region,  being 
preferred  to  cinchona. 

CO  -ciis,  s.  [Corruption  of  cocoa  or  cocoa  (q.  v,), 
or  the  native  name.]  A  term  occurring  only  in  the 
subjoined  compound. 

cpcus-wood,  s.  A  wood  imported  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  used  for  making  flutes  and  other  musical 
instruments.  It  is  said  to  be  the  wood  of  Brya 
EbenuSi  the  Jamaica  or  American  Ebony.  It  is  not 
a  genuine  ebony,  but  a  papilionaceous  shrub  or 
small  tree. 

c5d  (l),*codde  (l),  cod-fish,  s.  &  a.  [Etymol. 
doubtful.  Ger.  gadde;  Lat.  f/adus.] 

A.  As  subst.:  A  well-known  fish,  Morrhua  vul- 
garis,  found  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and 
elsewhere.    For  the  ichthyological  characters  see 
MORRHTJA.    They  are  exceedingly  prolific,  a  single 
female  having  millions  of  ova.    The  Newfoundland 
fishery  is  of  great  importance,  an  immense  number 
being  taken  every  year. 

"  Hake  stokfyshe,  haddock,  cod  and  whytynge." — Babees 
Book,  p.  174. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  fish  described 
under  A. 

"  In  the  Gadidae,  or  cod  tribe  .  .  .  almost  the  whole 
adipose  tissue  of  the  animal  is  concentrated  in  the  form 
of  oil  contained  in  the  liver." — Pereira:  Materia  Medica. 

cod-bait,  e.  A  large  sea-worm,  or  lug,  dug  from 
wet  sands. 

C0d~bank,  s.    A  fishing-ground  for  cod. 

cod-fish,  *.    The  same  as  COD  (1),  «. 

"...  and  enormous  quantities  of  cod,  haddock,  whit- 
ing, coalfish,  pollack,  hake,  linp,  torsk,  and  all  the  vari- 
ous flatfish,  usually  called  by  the  general  name  of  white- 
fish,  are  taken.  Of  codfish  alone  the  number  taken  in  one 
day  is  very  considerable.  .  .  .  The  largest  codfish  I 
have  a  record  of  weighed  sixty  ponnds,  was  caught  in  the 
Bristol  Channel,  and  produced  five  shillings." — Yarrell: 
Brit.  Fishes. 

cod-fishery,  s.    A  fishing-ground  for  cod. 

"  Cod-Jlskerifs  on  their  coasts  are  another  bounteous 
present  of  Nature."—  Letters  on  Eng.  and  Fr.  Nations. 
ii.  345. 

cod-line,  s.    An  IS-thread,  deep-sea  fishing-line. 

cod-liver  oil,  s. 

Med.,  &c. :  An  oil  obtained  from  the  liver  of  the 
common  Cod.  There  are  three  kinds  known  in  com- 
merce, viz.,  pale,  pale-brown,  and  dark -brown,  the 
last  possessing  a  very  disagreeable  taste  and  smell. 
Cod-liver  oil  was  first  recommended  as  a  remedy  for 
the  debility  induced  by  diseases  of  the  lungs  about 
the  year  1833.  Previous  to  that  time  it  had  been 
used  with  much  success  in  cases  of  chronic  rheum- 
atism. Its  efficacy  is  ascribed  by  some  to  the 
presence  of  iodine  and  bromine,  while  others  assert 
that  it  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  minute  quantity 
of  free  phosphorus.  Cod-liver  oil  is  frequently 
adulterated  with  other  fish-oils,  especially  shark- 
liver  oil,  but  the  latter  can  be  easily  recognized  by 
its  low  specific  gravity. 

*COd-piece,  s.  A  part  of  the  front  of  the  breeches, 
formerly  made  very  protuberant  and  conspicuous. 

" Lucio.  Why,  what  a  ruthless  thin^  is  this  in  him,  for 
the  rebellion  of  a  cod-piece,  to  take  nway  the  life  of  a 
man?" — Shakes]).:  Measure  fur  Mi-n^nrr,  iii,  2. 

*cod*s-head, .«.    A  stupid  follow;  an  idiot. 
"Such  a  bungling  codshead  to  see  no  better."— Dunton: 
L't'li-'S  Diet. 

cod-sounds,  *.  pi.  Tho  swim-bladders  of  cod. 
cured  and  packed  for  market.  The  palates  also  of 
the  fish  are  included  as  tongues  and  sounds. 


codder 

*cod-WOrm,  s.  The  same  as  Caddis,  or  Caddie- 
worm . 

"  He  loves  the  mayfly,  which  is  bred  of  the  cod-worm  or 
caddis;  and  these  make  the  trout  bold  and  lasty."— -TToi* 
ton;  Angler. 

c5d  (2),  *codd,  *codde  (2),  s.  [A.  S,  codd  =  a 
husk;  a  hod;  Icel.  koddi=a  cushion;  Sw.  kudde ; 
Wei.  cwd  or  cod.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  husk,  envelope,  or  pod  in  which  seeds  are 
contained. 

"He  coueitide to fille his  wombe  of  thecoddis  whichetho 
hoggis  eeten."— Wycliffe.-  Luke  xv.  16. 

"They  let  pease  lie  in  small  heaps  as  they  arc  reaped, 
till  they  find  the  hawm  and  cod  dry,"— Mortimer.-  Hus- 
bandry. 

2.  The  scrotum  or  bag-like  integument  containing 
the  testicles  (generally  used  in  the  plural) ;  also  a 
testicle. 

"  Codde  of  mannys  pryuyt*.  Piga,  mentula." — Prompt. 
Pan?. 

*3.  A  small  bag  of  any  kind. 
*4.  A  pillow. 

"A  cod:  cervical,  pulvinar." — Calhnl.  Anglicttm. 
"Jenny,  pit  the  cod  aneath  my  head— but  it's  a*  need- 
less!"— Scott:  Heart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  viii. 

II.  Mach. ;  The  bearing  of  an  axle. 
*cod-ware,  s. 

1.  Grain  contained   in   cods  or    pods,  as  pease, 
beans,  &c. 

"  Where  rie  or  else  wheat  either  barlie  ye  eowe 
Let  codware  be  next  therupon  for  to  growe." 

Tusser,  ch.  xir. 

2.  A  pillowslip. 

*cod,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Coo  (2) ,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  inclose  or  incase  in  a  pod  or  husk. 

2.  To  shell  peas,  Ac, 

3.  To  hoax ;  to  impose  upon  one's  credulity. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  bear  seeds  inclosed  in  a  pod  or 
husk. 

IT  To  cod  out;  Grain  which  has  been  too  ripe  be- 
fore being  cut,  in  the  course  of  handling,  is  said  to 
cod  out,  from  its  separating  easily  from  the  husk  or 
cod. 

C.  O.D.  An  abbreviation  of  the  words  "Collecton 
Delivery."    Goods  sent  by  express,  marked  C.  O.  D., 
must  be  paid  for  when  delivered. 

CO~da,   8.    [Ital.    coda;    Lat.    coda,    cauda=& 
tail.] 
Music : 

1.  The  tail  of  a  note.    (Stainer  <fr  Barrett.) 

2.  The  bars  occasionally  added  to  a  contrapuntal 
movement,  after  the  close  or  finish  of   the  canto 
fermo.    (Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

3.  The  few  chords  or  bars  attached  to  an  infinite 
canon  to  render  it  finite ;  or  a  few  chords  not  in 
canon  added  to  a  finite  canon  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
taining a  more  harmonious  conclusion.    (Stainer  & 
Barrett.) 

4.  The  final  episode  introduced  at  the  end  of  a 
musical  composition  to  emphasize  its  close. 

cod  a-mlne,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,codeia  (q.  v.),  and 
amine  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  CaoHasNQi.  An  alkaloid  which  occurs  in 
opium.  It  crystallizes  in  six-sided  prisms,  melting 
at  120*.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  and  boil- 
ing water:  it  gives  a  dark  green  color  with  strong 
nitric  acid;  with  ferric  chloride  it  gives  a  dark 
green  color  and  precipitates  ferric  hydrate. 

c5d  -ber,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  cod  (2),  B.  ;  and  ber-bere 
(4),  a.  (q.  v,),]  A  pillowslip. 

"Item,  fra  Will,  of  Rend,  6  elne  of  small  braid  clath, 
for  covers  to  the  king's  codbers,  price  elne  4e."—Acct.  Bp. 
of  Glasgow,  Treasurer  to  Jo.  211.,  A.  1474;  Borthwick't 
Rem.  on  hrit.  Antig.,  p.  134. 

"Item  iiii coders."—  Inventories,  A.  1516,  p.  24. 

cod  -crfine,  s.  [Eng.  cod  (2),  s.=a  pillow ;  crune 
=croon=a  murmuring.]  A  curtain-lecture. 

cod  -ded,  *cod-dyd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COD,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Contained  in  or  bearing  pods,  legu- 
minous. 

"Cvddydcorue  (coddia  P.)-    Lttgitmen."—  Prompt.  Part!. 

"AH  codded  grain  beinp  a  destroyer  of  weeds,  an  im- 
prover of  land,  and  a  preparer  of  it  for  other  crops." — 
Mortimer* 

codded  arse-smart,  s.  [A  translation  of  the 
Persii'ori'i  ttititjttosa,  the  old  Latin  name  of  the 
plant  named  in  the  definition.] 

Bot,:  \  plant,  Impatient  Noli-me-tangere,  some- 
time.- called  smartweed. 

cod-der,  s.  [Eng.  cod  (2),  s.;  -er.~]  One  who 
gathers  pease  in  the  pods. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p6t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     who,     s&n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try.     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  lew. 


codderar 
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codist 


cod  der-ar,  s.  [Etymol.  doubtful.]  A  vagrant, 
a  vagabond. 

"To  cerss,  vesy,  A  se  all  maner  of  cvdderaris,  vaga- 
boundis,  &  puyr  boddeis."—  Aberd.  Reg.,  A.  1538,  v.  16. 

*cod  -ding.  a.  [Etymol.  doubtful.]  Meaning 
doubtful,  perhaps  lecherous. 

"  That  codding  spirit  had  they  from  their  mother." 
Shakesp.:  Titus  Andronicii*,\'.  I. 

Cod  -ding-tbn,  s.  &  a.  [The  uameof  a  celebrated 
optician.] 

Coddington  lens. 

Off,  Iiistr.:  A  spherical  lens  having  a  deep  equa- 
torial groove  around  it  in  the  plane  of  a  great  circle 
perpendicular  as  to  the  axis  of  vision.  The  groove 
is  of  such  a  depth  that  the  stem  connecting  the 
hemispheres  lias  a  diameter  equal  to  one-fifth  of 
tin-  focal  length.  This  kind  of  lens  was  invented 
by  Dr.  \Vollaston,  who  called  it  the  periscopic  lens. 
It  was  afterward  improved  by  Sir  David  Brewster. 

cod  -die,  c6d  -le,  v.  t.   [Etymol.  doubtful.] 

1.  To  parboil  or  soften  by  boiling. 

2.  To  pamper,  to  fondle,  to  cocker. 

cod  -die,  s.  [CODDLE,  r.]  One  who  coddles  or 
pampers  himself;  an  effeminate,  luxurious  person. 

cod  -dy5,  a.  [Eng.  cod  (2),  s. ;  •#.]  Full  of  codsor 
pod.-,  husky. 

coddy-moddy,  s.  A  name  applied  to  a  gull  in 
his  first  year's  plumage. 

"The  lams,  with  a  brown  and  gray  back  and  white 
brea>t,  the  coddy-moddy." — Hill:  Hist.  Animals,  p.  467. 

),».    [Lat.  codex,  caudex=&  tablet.  ^     A 
c  collection  or  digest  of  laws,  classified 
and  simplified. 

"...  the  broad  distinction  between  a  rode  and  a 
<Ugrest  was  that  the  former  destroyed  some  existing  laws 
and  confirmed  others  with  which  new  laws  were  blended, 
while  the  latter  merely  collected  and  stated  the  law  as  it 
stood.  A  code  would  require  the  sanction  of  legislation, 
a  digest  would  not." — London  Times. 

A.  Literally: 

I.  Law: 

(1)  Code  Napoleon:-  The  name  given  to  a  code 
promulgated  in  France  in  1804,  origin  ally  .under  the 
name  of  Code  Civil  des  Francais,  but  altered  to 
Code  Napoleon  when  the  first  emperor  of  that  name 
came  to  the  French  throne.    The  term  is  sometimes 
used  in  a  more  general  sense. 

(2)  Code  of  Justinian:  [Named  after  Justinian, 
who  was  born  of  obscure  parentage  in  A.  D.  482  or 
4S3 ;  became  emperor  at  Constantinople  April,  527 ; 
by  means  of  his  able  generals,  Belisarius  and  Narses, 
added  Italy  and  Africa  to  his  empire,  and  died 
November  15,  565.1    A  code  of  law  drawn  up  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Emperor  Justinian.    In  April, 
529,  was  issued  a  compilation  of  useful  laws  or  con- 
st i  tut  ions  from  Hadrian  to  Justinian.  In  December, 
534,  a  revised  code  was  published,  and  was  accorded 
the  force  of  law.   It  was  called  "  Codex  Justinianus 
rcnotitn*  pra-lectionis."     In  December,  533,  a  com- 
mission, headed  by  tho  celebrated  jurist,  Trebonius, 
published   an   elaborate  work  called  "Digestte 
(tiling  digested)  and  '*  Pandectce"  (embracing alj). 
This  also  received  the  force  of  law,  and  it  was  used 
to  supersede  the  text-books  of  all  old  jurists.    Just 
before  the  Digest  appeared,  there  came  first,  by 
direction  of  Justinian,  an  abstract  of  the  greater 
work.    To  this  was  given  the. name  of  "Institu- 
tions"    (Institutes).      New     laws     subsequently 
enacted  were  published  under  the  name  of  Novee  or 
Constitutiones  Novelise,  or  Authentic^.    They  are 
often  quoted  as  his  "  Novels,"  which  word   here 
must    not  be  interpreted    works   of  fiction.      The 
i-xpr'  --ii-n  "Code  of  Justinian." used  in  a  general 

•  .  comprehends  the  '*  Code"  properly  so  called, 
tho  '*  Institutes,"  the  **  Digest,"  and  the  "  Novels ;" 
u-'-il  in  a  more  specific  sense,  it  is  confined  to  the 
first  of  these  four.  The  Code  of  Justinian  is  a  very 
e.-s' -n t  i  ;il  part  of  the  civil  law. 

(3)  Code  of  Theodoxius:  [Named  after  Theodoshis 
II.,  generally  called  the  younger,  who  was  born  on 
April  lit.  A.  D.  401,  and  died  emperor  at  Constanti- 
nople on   July  28,  450.]    The  Code  of   TheodoMus 
(Codex  Theodosianus)  was   a   collection  of   laws 
published  in    his   reign.      They   came    forth    and 
acquired  legislative  force  in  A.  D.  438. 

(4)  Infhi*  country:  The  acts  of  Congress   have 
hi -i -n  codified  and  are  spoken  of  as  tin-  ( 'nitvd  .s'C'/fr.s- 
Code,  and  in  each  state  the  acts  of  the  different  legis- 
l;iTnr.'>  ar.*  usually  annually  printed  and  ]n-riodic- 
ally  codified.    Both  the  state  and  federal  authorities 
have  court  and  legislative  reporters  for  aiding  in 
the  codification  of  the  laws. 

II.  Fnrifil  economy:     Any  set  of   by-laws  or    of 
ethical  rules  or  customs  governing  conduct  of  the 
nii'inhcrs  of  a  profession  or  any  special  branch  of 
the  body  politic,  as   the  medical  code,  the  nnml 
code.  Arc. 

B.  Special  phrase: 

r  Cipher  Code:  A  system  of  arbitrary  words  to 
<lf-ignate  prearranged  or  predetermined  words, 


figures  or  sentences.  Codo>  are  of  very  groat  use 
iu  cable  messages,  shortening  them  and  lessening 
expense  of  tttUUnxU8ldo&. 

co-de-fen  -dant,  *co  de-fen  -dent,  s.  [Pref.  co 
=co»,  and  defendant  (q.  v.).J  One  who  is  joined 
with  another  as  defendant  in  any  cau-e. 

"Any  landlord  may,  by  leave  of  the  court,  be  made  a 
codffendent  to  the  action." — Blackstone,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

co  del -9,,  co-del -na,  co-deine,  s.  [From  Gr. 
kodeia=a  poppy  head.] 

I.  Cht-ni.:  C]sHjiNO3  or  CnH^CH^NOa,  methyl 
morphine.      An    alkaloid   obtained     by    digesting 
opium  with  warm  water,  precipitating  the  meconic 
acid  with  calcium  chloride,  and  concentrating  the 
filtrate ;    tho    hydrochlorates     of     morphine     and 
codeine  crystallize  out  first,  and  may  be  separated 
by  treating  their  aqueous  solution  with  ammonia, 
which    precipitates    the  morphine;    the  liquid  is 
then  evaporated,  and  the  codeine  is  precipitated  by 
caustic  potash,  and  recrystallized  from  ether;  it 
forms   colorless   prisms     when    crystallized    from 
water,  which  lose  their  water  of  crystallization  at 
120° ;  the  anhydrous  alkaloid  melts  at  150°.    Codeine 
is  a  tertiary  monamine;  heated  with  soda  lime  it 
gives  off  mothylamine,  NH/CHg,  and  trimethyla- 
mine,  N(CHa)^.    Codeine  dissolves  in  concentrated 
sulphuric    acid    without  color,  if  tho  solution   is 
warmed  to  150°C. ;  a  trace  of  molybdic  acid  turns  it 
a  dirty  green  color,  becoming  blue ;  and  a  drop  of 
nitric  acid  turns  it  a  violet-red  color. 

II.  Pharm. :  Codeine  is  used  as  a  narcotic  and 
hypnotic,  as  is  morphine,  but  more  rarely.    It  is 
given  usually  in  cases  where  morphine  is  intolerable 
to  the  constitution,  and  is  said  to  be  less  likely  to 
nauseate. 

CO  det -ta,  s.    [Ital.,dunin.  of  coda  (q.  v.).] 
Music:    A  few   notes   subjoined  to  the  subject, 
though  they  do  not  really  form  an  essential  part  of 
it,  in  order  to  lead  melodiously  into  the  counter- 
subject.     (Ouseley.) 

co -dex  (pi.  co  -dl-9e§),  «.  [Lat.=(l)  a  trunk  of 
a  tree,  the  same  as  CAUDEX;  (2)  a  book,  a  manu- 
script; (3)  an  account-book,  a  ledger.] 

1.  Law:  A  roll  or  volume,  specially  used  in  the 
subjoined  compound  terms. 

(1)  Codex  Justinianus:  [CODE  OF  JUSTINIAN."] 

(2)  Codex  Theodosianus :  [CODE  OF  THEODOSIUS.] 

2.  Bibl.  Criticism :  A  manuscript  of  any  oortion  of 
the  New  or  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  of  the 
former.    The  original  manuscripts  of  the  two  Testa- 
ments have  been  lost,  and  there  is  little  hope  of 
their  recovery.    In  our  inability  to  obtain  them  for 
purposes  of  consultation,  it  is  needful  to  fall  back 
on  other  copies  as  few  removes  as  possible  from  the 
original.     When   in    copying    the    Scriptures    the 
ancient  transcribers  detected  an  error  committed 
by  some  one  of  their  predecessors,  they  did  not 
simply  erase  it^but  placed  it  as  an  erratum  on  the 
margin  of  their  copy.    As    further  transcriptions 
were  made  fresh  errata  were  similarly  noted,  till  at 
length  the  margin  became  greatly  crowded.     In 
attempting  to  restore  the  original  text  great  value 
is  attached  to  the  acquisition  of  any  manuscripts 
made  in  one  of  the  earlier  centuries,  from  the  power 
it  gives  one  of  eliminating  errata  belonging  to  sub- 
sequent periods.    Manuscripts  are  divided  into  two 
classes:  uncials,  written  in  capitals  and  with  no 
spaces  between  the  words  [UNCIAL],  and  cursives, 
written  more  in  conformity  with  modern  practice. 
The  line  between  them  should  be  drawn  about  the 
tenth  century.    In  this  respect  the  modern  Biblical 
critic  has  tho  advantage  of  his  predecessors.   When 
the  New  Testament  was  rendered  into  English  for 
the  authorized  version  of  tho  Scriptures,  tho  Greek 
text  used,  that  of  Erasmus  and  Robt.  Stephens,  was 
based  on  MSS.  more  modern  than  the  tenth  cen- 
tury.   Now  some  of  much  earlier  date  are  available, 
prominent  among  which  are  the  five  noted  below. 

Codex  A  (called  also  Codex  Alaxandrinus) :  The 
Alexandrian,  or  Alexandrine,  MS.  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. A  MS.  sent  by  the  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople as  a  present  to  the  English  king  Charles  L, 
and  believed  to  belong  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century.  A  correct  edition  of  it  was  printed  in  1860. 

f  '"-I-  .'•  R  (called  also  Codex  Vaticanus) :  Tho  Vat- 
ican codex,  or  MS. ;  so  named  because  preserved  in 
the  Vatican.  A  very  valuable  MS.,  belonging,  it  is 
thought,  to  the  middle  of  tho  fourth  century,  if  not 
even  older.  It  was  discovered  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  but  was  a  long  time  with- 
held from  tho  examination  of  scholars.  It  was  only 
in  1868  that  it  became  practically  accessible  by  the 
publication  of  a  facsimile. 

Codex  C:  TheEphraem  manuscript,  so  called  be- 
rauso  some  of  the  compositions  of  Ephraem  the 
Syrian  had  br*-n  written  over  it.  [PALTMPrfEST.] 
if  is  Mippn-rd  to  be,  rlated  at  least  as  early  in  the 
fifth  c-cntnry  MS  Codex  A. 

f'oil'-.r  D:  The  manuscript  of  Beza.  called  after 
this  eminent  reformer,  who  presented  it  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  in  1581.  It  is  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  sixth  century. 


Codex  Aleph  or  Codex  Sinaiticus:  [Tho^Sinaitic 


great  acquisition  was  1859.]  A  most  valuable  New 
Testament  MS.,  dating,  it  is  supposed,  from  tho 
middle  of  tho  fourth  century.  It  is  believed  that  i( 
may  have  been  one  of  the  fifty  copies  of  the  Bible 
executed  under  the  superintendence  of  Eusebius, 
Bishop  of  Ca-sarea,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantino, in  A.  D.331.  The  monastery  of  Sinai  was 
founded  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  by  whom  it  1 
supposed  that  the  invaluable  "codex"  was  given  as 
a  present  to  the  monks,  with  whom  it  remained 
during  the  numerous  intervening  centuries  till  the 
visit  of  Tischendorf  in  1859.  An  edition  of  it  was 
published  in  1865. 

COd-flsh,  s.  [Eng.  cod  (1),  and  fish.]  Tho  same 
as  COD  (1),*.  (q.  v.) 

cod  -nsh-er,  *.  [Eng., cod  (1),  s.,  and  fisher.]  A 
person  or  vessel  engaged  in  fishing  for  cod. 

fcod-f  Ish  -$T-f,  s.    [Eng.  codfisher;  -y.] 

1.  The  business  or  trade  of  fishing  for  cod. 

2.  The  place  where  cod-fishing  is  carried  on. 

c5dg -e"r,  s.  [Etymol.  doubtful;  perhaps  from 
cod  (2),  s.,  and  hence,  one  eager  to  fill  his  bag  or 
purse;  or=cadger  (q.  v.).]  (Slang.) 

1.  A  miser;    a  covetous,  parsimonious  fellow;  a 
hunks. 

2.  A  curious  or  strange  person. 

co-dl-ae  -iim,  s.  [Etymol.  doubtful.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Euphorbiacoee. 
Codiceum  pictum,  sometimes  called  Croton  pictum  or 
Croton  variegatum,  is  often  cultivated  in  hothouses 
for  its  beautiful  red  leaves.  It  was  brought  origi- 
nally from  the  Moluccas.  The  root  and  bark  of 
Codiceum  variegatum  are  acrid,  but  the  leaves  are 
sweet  and  cooling. 

*CO  -dl-cal,  a.  [Lat.  codex  (genit.  codicis),  and 
adj.  suff.  -a/.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  code. 

COd'-I-C,Il,  *.  [Fr.  codidlle;  Lat.  codicillus=& 
tablet,  a  codicil;  a  dimin.  from  codex=a.  tablet, 
a  code.]  A  supplement  or  appendix  to  a  will. 

"A  codicil  is  a  supplement  to  a  will,  or  an  addition 
made  by  the  person  making  the  will,  annexed  to,  and  to 
be  taken  as  part  of  the  will  itself,  being  for  its  explana- 
tion or  alteration;  to  add  something  to,  or  to  take  some- 
thing from,  the  former  dispositions;  or  to  make  some 
alteration  in  the  quantity  of  the  legacies  or  the  regula- 
tions contained  in  the  will."—  Tomlin:  Late  Dictionary  by 
Granger;  Wills. 

COd-I-$Il  -\9-T-f,  a.  [Lat.  codidllaris  or  codicil- 
Za  r  i  u*= pertain  ing  to  a  codicil;  codicillus=&  codi- 
cil.] Of  the  nature  of  a  codicil. 

"An  unfinished  paper  not  established  as  codicillary.*'— 
Phillimore:  Reports,  vol.  ii.,  p.  30. 

cod-l-fi-ca  -Won,  s.  [Fr.  codification.]  [COD- 
IFY.] The  act  or  process  of  reducing  to  a  code; 
classifying  or  digesting,  as  laws. 

"Proposed  petition  tor  codification.  .  .  .  Intimately 
connected  is  the  subject-matter  of  this  petition  [for  cod- 
ification] with  that  for  justice.  Not  otherwise  than  by 
codification  can  the  reform  here  prayed  for  ...  be 
carried  into  effect." — Btntnant:  Justice  and  Codification 
Petitions;  Advertisement. 

c6d  -I-fied,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CODIFY.] 

COd -I-f  I-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  codify;  -er.]  One  who 
reduces  to  a  code  or  digests  laws,  &c. 

cod  -I-fy\  v.  t.  [Fr.  codifier,  from  Lat.  codex— A 
tablet,  a  code,  and  facio  (pass.  fio)=to  make.]  To 
reduce  to  a  code,  to  digest. 

"  I  propose  to  codify  this."— Bent  ham,-  General  View  of  a 
Complffe  Code  of  Laws. 

cOd'-I-fy-Iftg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  8.    [CODIFY,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  reducing  to  a 
code ;  codification. 

"The  feeling  of  the  times  was  against  the  codifying  of 
customs  .  .  ."— C.  H.  Pearson.-  The  Early  and  Middle 
Ages  of  England,  ch.  xxxiii. 

COd-Il'-la,  s.  [Lat.  codicula^a  little  tail ;  dimin. 
of  '•<,</»/,  cauda  =  a  tail.] 

Comm. :  Tho  coarsest  parts  of  flax  or  hemp  sorted 
apart. 

*CO-dIlle',  «.  [Fr.  codilte;  Sp.  codillo=a  joint  or 
knee;  dim.  from  codo= elbow;  Lat.  cubilus.]  A 
term  used  in  omber  when  the  game  is  won. 

"  She  sees,  and  trembles  at  th'  approaching  ill, 
Just  in  the  jaws  of  ruin,  and  Cmtnir." 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iii.  91-2. 

c6-dln  -1-a.c,    s.      [Ital.    cotogna  =  a  quince.]    A 
marmalade  of  quinces.    [COTOMATE.] 
*cod-Ist,  s.    [Eng.  cod(e) ;  -ist.']    A  codifior. 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    jtfwl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     c.hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  =  f . 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -hie,    -die,    &c.  =  beJ.     del. 
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CO -dl-um,  s.  [From  Gr.  kodion,  dimin.  of  koas 
r=a  sheepskin,  a  fleece.] 

Bot.:  Sea-purse.  A  genus  of  Siphonaceae  (Con- 
Jervoid  Algce).  The  fronds  are  cylindrical,  fiat, 
globular,  or  crust-like,  composed  of  interlacing 
continuous  filaments,  terminating  in  radiating 
club-shaped  filaments.  The  texture  is  spongy,  the 
color  dark-green. 

tc5d  like,  a.  [Eng.  cod  (2),  and  like.']  Like  a 
pod  or  husk. 

c5d  ling  (l),  *cod  -Hn,  *quadlin.  &.  fEng.  cod 
(2),s.,  and  dim.  suff.  -ling.  Cf.  A.  S.  cod-ceppel~ 
a  quince-pear,  a  quince.] 

1.  (Sing.) :  A  kind  of   apple.      The  best  known 
variety  is  the  Keswick  codling. 

"...  how  utterly  he  disbelieves  that  the  several 
Borta,  for  instance  a  Ribstone-pippin  or  C'twUm-apple, 
could  ever  have  proceeded  from  the  seeds  of  the  same 
tree."—  Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1869),  ch.  i.,  p.  29. 

1  Iii  the  following  quotation  from  Shakespeare  it 
seems  to  mean  an  unripe  apple. 

"...  enough  for  a  boy;  as  a  squash  is  before  'tis  a 
peas-cod,  or  &  codling  when 'tis  almost  an  apple  .  .  ." 
—Twelfth  WgM,  i.  5. 

2.  (PI.  Codlius,  Codlings):   A  plant,  Epilobium 
hirsutum. 

*F  Codling*  and  Cream :  [So  called  from  the  smell 
of  tho  leaves  when  a  little  bruised.]  Epilobium 
hirsutum.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

COdllug- moth, «.  A  small  moth,  Pyralis  pomaria, 
tho  larva  of  which  feeds  on  the  apple-tree. 

cod  ling  (2),  *cod-lynge,  s.  [Eng.  cod  (l),  s.; 
dim.  suff.  'ling.}  A  young  cod. 

"  Codlynge,  fysche.  Morus,  et  nota  quod  sic  dicitur  qm'a 
morose  nature  fertur."~Prompt.  Parv. 

"The  youugof  the  cod  .  .  .  when  of  whiting  size,  are 
called  c'.xilings  and  skinners,  and,  when  larger,  Tumbling 
orTamlin  cod."—  Yon-ell:  British  Fishes. 

*c5d-llng  (3),  s.  [Eng.  cod  (2),  s.;  dim.  suff. 
-liny.']  A  testicle. 

c5d  -llfig  <i),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Carp.,  Coopering,  <£c.:  A  balk  sawed  into  lengths 
for  staves.  It  is  cleft  or  rived  into  staves  by  moans 
of  a  frow  and  a  mallet. 

*COd-lOCk,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  fish,  also 
called  Clubbock  (q.  v.). 

"The  following  fish  are  to  be  found  in  the  harbor,  sand- 
•»ls,  clubbocks  or  codlocks."—P.  Kirkcudbright:  statist. 
Acct.,  xi.  13. 

c6  -don'-I-dse,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  codonla  (see 
def.),  from  Gr.  ki>don=a  bell.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Jungermanniaceap  (Scale- 
mosses),  sub-order  Jungermannieee,  type  Codonia, 
now  caliod  Fossombronia. 

C0-d6n-6s -tom-a,  s.  [Gr.  k6don  =  &  boll,  and 
stoma= mouth.] 

ZoQl.:  The  aperture  or  month  of  the  disk  (necto- 
calyx)  of  a  medusa  or  of  the  bell  (gonocalyx)  of  a 
medusiform  gonophoro.  (Nicholson.) 

tcod-rocll,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Rustic,  having  the  manners  of  the  country. 

2.  Slovenly,  dirty. 

*c6d  -ware,  s.  [Mid.  Ens.  cod,  codde;  A,  S.  coda 
(Somner) ;  O.  Dut.  kodde=n  bag,  and  A.  S.  wer, 
waer—&u  inclosure  (?).]  A  pillow-slip. 

c6d  -weed,  s,  [Mid.  Eng.  codde—a  bag,  which 
the  head  of  the  plant  resembles,  and  Eng.  weed.] 

Bot.:  A  plant,  Centaurea  nigra. 

*c6-ef-fi-cg,-cf ,  *.  [Pref.  co—con,  and  efficacy 
(q.  v.).]  Joint  efficacy  or  efficiency ;  joint  action  so 
as  to  produce  a  certain  result. 

"  We  cannot  in  general  infer  the  efficacy  of  those  stars, 
or  coffflcacy  particular  in  medications."— Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors. 

c&  ef-fl-cien-c.y1  (den  as  shen),s.    [Prof.  co= 

con,  and  efficiency  (q.  v.).]  Coefflcacy,  cooperation. 
"The  managing  and  carrying  on  of  this  work,  by  the 
spirit's  instrumental  coefficient*!/,  requires  that  they  be 
kept  together,  without  distinction  or  dissipation." — < a-m- 
ville.  Scepsis. 

c6-ef-f I  -clent  (cient  as  silent),  a.&  s.  [Pref. 
CO=COM,  and  efficient  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Cooperating,  acting  in  conjunction 
so  as  to  produce  a  certain  effect. 

B.  An  substantive : 

I,  Ord.  Lang. :  Anything  cooperating  or  acting  in 
conjunction  with  another  so  as  to  produce  a  certain 
result. 

II,  Mathematics: 

1.  Algebra:  A  number  or  known  quantity,  pre- 
fixed as  a  multiplier  before  a  known  or  unknown 
quantity  or  letters,  into  which  such  quantity  or 
letters  are  supposed  to  be  multiplied.    Thus  in  the 
expressions,  4a,  3a6,  ex,  4  is  the  coefficient  of  a,  3  of 
a&,  and  c  of  x. 

2.  Fluxions:  (See  example.) 

"The  coefficient pt  any  generating  term  (in  fluxions)  is 
the  quantity  arising  by  the  division  of  that  term  by  the 
generated  quantity." — Chambers. 


fco-Sf-f I'-cient-ly  (clent  as  Bhent),  adv.  [Eng. 
coefficient;  ~ly.\  By  means  or  way  of  cooperation 
or  joint  action. 

*coe -horn,  *cohorn,  s.  [From  the  name  of  the 
inventor,  Baron  Coehorn,  a  Dutch  engineer  officer.] 

Old  Ordnance :  A  kind  of  portable  brass  cannon 
for  throwing  grenades. 

"Two  mortars  and  twenty-four  cohorns"  —Smollett: 
Bod.  Random,  ch.  xxxii. 

ccel-a-canth,  a.    [C(ELACANTHI.] 

ZoQl.:  A  term  applied  to  certain  ganoid  fishes 
from  their  having  hollow  spines. 

ccel  a  can  -thl,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  koilos  =  hollow,  and 
akanthos=a  spine.]  In  Professor  Owen's  classifica- 
tion, the  third  family  of  his  Lepidoganoidei,  the 
second  sub-order  of  Ganoidean  fishes.  (Prof.  Otcen  : 
Palaeontology,  ed.  I860.) 

C,cel-a-can  -thl-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ccelacan- 
thus  (q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont. :  In  the  classification  of  Dr.  Traquair,  a 
family  of  Crossopterygida^,  characterized  by  having 
the  pectorals  obtusely  lobate,  the  tail  diphycercal, 
the  dorsal  fins  two,  the  scales  cycloidal,  the  air- 
bladder  ossified.  The  species  range  from  tho  De- 
vonian to  the  Cretaceous  period.  [GOELAOASXBX, 

C<ELACANTHINI,  C<EL  ACANTHUS.] 

$cel-a-can  -thl-nl,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cce-lacan- 
thus,  and  mas.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -int.] 

Palceont.:  In  Prof.  Huxley's  classification  of  the 
Crossqptcrygidsp,  which,  though  retaining  the  ter- 
mination idee  suggestive  of  a  family,  is  raised  to  the 
posit  ion  of  asub-order.Ooelacanthini  is  arranged  as 
the  sixth  and  last  family. 

9cel-a-can  -thus,  s.  [Gr.  koilos  =  hollow,  and 
akanttia  =  &  thorn,  a  prickle.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes  founded  by 
Agassiz.  It  is  the  typical  one  of  the  family  Ccela- 
canthidie  or  Coelacanthini  (q.  v.).  They  occur  in 
the  Carboniferous  formation  and  in  the  Magnesian 
Limestone  (Trias)  of  the  North  of  England. 

*c6-6r-d5r,  s.  [Pref.  co=ron,  and  elder  (q.  v.).] 
An  elder  of  the  same  rank  or  authority ;  a  fellow- 
elder. 

"...  He  a\so  is  an  elder,  f.  «..  as  others  are.  In  the 
original  it  is  sumpresbyteros.  coelder." — Trapp:  Popery 
Truly  Stated,  pt.  i.,  §  ft. 

*co-e-lec  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  co-con,  and  election 
(q.  v.).]  An  election  at  the  same  time;  a  joint 
election.  (Speed.) 

9oel  el-mln  -th8>,  s.  [Gr.froi7os=hollow,Jw/mms, 
genit.  helminthos—a  tape-worm.] 

Zool.:  A  name  introduced  by  Prof.  Owen  for  one 
of  two  leading  groups  or  sub-classes  of  Entozoa, 
corresponding  to  tho  Vera  intestinaux  cavitaires  or 
Cuvier.  It  includes  the  intestinal  worms,  which 
are  hollow  and  contain  an  alimentary  tubo  in  the 
cavity  of  the  body. 

"...  The  first  condition  characterizes  the  TVrs 
intefftinaux  caritttirea  of  Cuvier;  the  second  the  Vers 
intestinaux  parenchymateux  of  the  same  naturalist.  I 
have  rendered  the  Cuvierian  definitionsof  the  two  classes 
or  groups  of  the  Entozoa  by  the  names  '  Coelelm  intha '  and 
'Sterelmintha.'  " — Owen;  Coinpnr.  Anat.  of  Invertebrate 
Animals  (ed.  1843),  lect.  iv. 

gcel-el-mln  -tnlc,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  ccelelmintha 
(q.  v.),  and  Eng.,  &c.,  sun*,  -ic.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  coelelmintha. 

"...  more  of  the  Pentastomata  of  Rudolphi  apper- 
tain to  the  Ctrlelminthie  class  of  Entozoa."— Owen.-  In- 
verteb.  Anim.,  lect.  v. 

9cel-en-ter-a  -ta,  «.  pL  [From  Gr.  koilos—hol- 
low,  and  entera=intestines,  pi.  of  enteron  =  an 
intestine.] 

Zool.:  The  name  given  by  Frey,  Leuckart,  and 
others,  to  a  sub-kingdom  of  the  animal  kingdom* 
tho  species  of  which  are  distinguished  from  those 
of  humbler  organization  by  possessing  a  hollow 
digestive  cavity  with  which  tho  hollow  interior  of 
the  body  freely  communicates.  The  prehensile 
organs  are  hollow  tentacles  disposed  in  a  circle 
round  the  mouth.  All,  or  nearly  all,  are  moreover 
provided  with  organs  of  offense  and  defense,  called 
thread-cells  or  Nematocysts  (q.v.).  Prof.  Huxley 
places  the  Coelenterata  between  the  Mnlluscoida 
and  the  Protozoa.  The  sub-kingdom  is  divided 
into  two  classes,  Actinozoa  and  Hydrozoa  (q.  v.). 
Examples,  the  Corals,  the  Sea  Anemones,  the  Fresh- 
water Hydra,  &c. 

goel-en -tSr-ate,  «.  &«.    [CCELENTERATA.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Coelenterata 
(q.  r.)- 

B.  As  substantive : 

Zool. :  An  animal  belonging  to  the  division  Coelen- 
terata  (q.  v.).  One  of  the  sub-kingdom  including 
the  Hydrozoa  and  Actinozoa. 

"  No  <'<rl>-nt>>r'\t>-  possesses  any  circulatory  organs,  unless 
the  cilia  which  line  the  general  cavity  of  the  body  can  be 
regarded  as  such  .  .  .  —Huxley. 


coe-le&  -tine,  ».  [Lat.  coelestis  =  heavenly,  sky- 
blue  ;  cue lum=  heaven  ;  so  called  from  its  color.] 

Min.:  A  comjMmnd  of  Strontian  (q.  v.). 

<Jce  les-tine,  s.  *k  a.  [Named  after  Pope  Celes- 
tino  V.  1 

Ch.Hist.:  [V'ELESTINES.] 

Coelestine  eremites,  s. 

Ch.  Hist.:  A  monastic  order  which  arose  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  but  was  almost  immediately 
suppressed. 

(Joe-lSs-tln  -I~ans,  s.  pi.  [  Eng.,  &c.,  Cosiest ine 
(q.  v.),  and  suff.  -i"ans.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  The  same  as  CELESTINES  (q.  v.). 

5oel'-I-ac,  §el  -l-ac,  a.  [Lat.  cozliacus;  Gr. 
fco»'/taA;o«=pertaining  to  the  belly ;  fco//m=the  belly, 
from  fconos=hollow.j  Pertaining  to  the  belly. 

"The  subtentacular  and  cveliac  canals  communicate 
with  channels  in  the  perivisceral  tissue." — Huxley:  Anat. 
Inv.  Animals,  ch.  ix.,  p.  686. 

cceliac  artery,  *. 

Ana t. :  An  artery  issuing  from  the  aorta  just  below 
the  diaphragm,  it  is  called  also  tho  Coeliac  axis. 

coeliac  axis,  s.  Tho  same  as  CCELIAC  ARTERY 
(q.  v.). 

coeliac  passion,  s. 

Med. :  A  diarrhoea,  or  flux,  that  arises  from  the 
indigestion  or  putrefaction  of  food  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  whereby  the  aliment  comes  away  little 
altered  from  what  it  was  when  eaten,  or  changed 
like  corrupted  stinking  flesh.  (Quincy.) 

coeliac  plexus,  s. 

Anat. :  A  plexus  surrounding  the  cosliac  axis  in  a 
kind  of  membranous  sheath,  and  subdividing  with 
the  artery  into  coronary,  hepatic,  and  splenic  plex- 
uses. (Quain.) 

9<B-Hc '-61-36,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  rop?u»i=heaven,  and 
colo=to  cultivate,  to  inhabit  ...  to  worship,] 

Ch.  Hist.:  Heaven-worshipers.  A  Judieo-Chris- 
tian  sect  which  arose  about  A.  D.  354,  and  is  traceable 
till  about  430. 

coel-I-6  -del},  s.  [Gr.  koilos,  and  e»/os=form, 
appearance.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  family  Curcul  ion  idee. 
(Sharpe.) 

§cel  -ft-don,  s,  [Gr.  Axn/os=hollow,  and  odows» 
odontos=&  tooth.]  - 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Sloths(Bradypodidae) 
from  caves  in  Brazil. 

c,cel  -6-d5nt,  a.  [  Gr.  koilos  —  hollow;  odous, 
gcnit.odontos=a  tooth.] 

Zool. :  A  term  applied  to  those  lizard-like  reptiles 
which  have  hollow  tooth.  [PLEODONT.] 

C,cel-6&  -en-y^s,  s.  [Gr.  fcoi"/os=hollow,  and  genus 
=  a  cheek.] 

1.  Zool.:  A  genus  of   Rodents,  belonging  to  the 
division   without   clavicles.     It  is  of   the  family 
Cavidae.    Tho  molar  teeth  increase  in  size  from  tho 
first  to  the  last,  which  is  one-third  larger  than  tho 
preceding  tooth.    The  zygomatic  arches  are  exceed- 
ingly large,  with  the  effect  of  rendering  the  face 
very  broad.    Ccelogenys  Paca  is  the  Paca  of  South 
America.    [P.\cA.J 

2.  PalcEOnt. :  Two  species  of  foalogenys  have  been 
found  in  caves  in   Brazil,  Ccelogenya  laticeps  and 
C.  major. 

9<Bl  O&  -y^n-e,  s.  [Gr.  A-ottoa^hollow,  and  gyn£= 
a  female,  here  used  for  the  stigma  of  the  plant.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Orchids,  tho  typical  one  of  tho 
family  Tcelogynidje  I  q.  v.).  The  known  species  are 
between  40  and  SO  in  number,  and  are  very  tinr. 

9Cel-O"-£y]n'-I-d8e,s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lt&t.ccelogyne.  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Orchids,  sub-order  Epidendreie, 
type  Coelogyne. 

QGel'-Ome,  £.  [From  Gr.  koiloma=a.  hollow.]  The 
true  cavity  of  certain  worms. 

C,oel-6-nav-I-ga  -tion,  «.  [Lat.  ccelum  =  heaven, 
and  Eng.  navigation  (q.v.)-]  That  branch  of  the 
science  of  navigation  in  which  the  position  of  a 
ship  is  ascertained  by  finding  the  zenith  of  a  place 
from  observations  of  the  stars,  &c.  It  is  opposed  to 
yeo-navigation  (q.  v.). 

c,cel   6-spSrm,  s.  [Gr.  fcot7o 
=a  seed.] 

Bot.:  A  plant  belonging  to  the  section  Coelo- 
spcrnia*  (q.  v.). 

ccel  6  sper  -mse,  s.pl.  [Gr.  fcoitotf=hollow,  and 
s/>erwia  =  a  seed.] 

Hot.:  In  some  classifications,  a  section  of  the 
UmbellifenB  in  which  the  endosperm  is  liolluwi-il 
out,  the  albumen  being  curved  inward  from  the 
base  to  tlie  apex.  The  aspect  presented  by  some 
seeds  is  that  of  a  hemisphere  channeled  on  one 
side.  Example,  Coriander. 
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ttte,     fat,     fare,     Amidst,     what,     l&ll,     father;      we,     wgt,     here,     camel,     hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wdrk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     ciib,     cilre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      88,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


ccelospermous 


ccel-6-sper  -mous,  a.  [Gr.  fcoi/os=hollow  ;«perma 
=  a  seed.] 

Bot. :  Having  curved  seeds  or  coelosperms ;  hollow- 
seeded. 

"The  seeds  being  sometimes  .  .  .  ccelospermous  in 
the  central  flowers."— Darwin;  Orig.  of  Species,  ch.  v. 

9O3-10S  -t&m-y",  s.  [Gr.  koilos= hollow;  stoma=a 
mouth.  J  A  defect  in  the  pronunciation  of  words. 

"  There  is  another  vice  of  speaking-,  yet  quite  contrary 
to  the  former,  which  the  Grecians  have  called  Ccelos- 
tomy;  it  consists  in  mumbling,  when  a  man  does  not  open 
his  mouth  wide  enough  for  his  words."— Art  of  Speakinti 
in  Public,  1727,  p.  64. 

cos'-liim,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  heavens. 

2.  Arch. :  A  soffit. 

tco  em-bed  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  Eng.  embed 
(q.  v.).]  To  embed  along  with  something  else. 

tco-em-bed -ded,  a.  [Eng.  coembed;  -ed.]  Em- 
bedded along  with  something  else. 

"  As  so  many  of  the  co-embedded  shells  are  the  same 
with  those  now  living  in  the  bay."— Darwin:  Voy.  of 
Jfatur.,  ch.  v. 

*c6-em-b6d  -jf,  v.  t.  [Pref.  oo=con,  and  Eng. 
embody  (q.  v.).]  To  unite  in  one  body, 

"  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  will  then  become  co- 
embodied  in  this  divine  body." — H.  Brooke:  Fool  of  Quality, 
ii.  252. 

co-emp  -tion,  *co-emp  ~9ioun,  s.  [Lat  coemptio, 
from  coemo:  co=con,  and  emo=to  buy.}  The  act  of 
buying  up  the  whole  quantity  of  anything. 

"  Coempcioun,  that  is  to  seyn,  comune  achat,  or  bying 
togidere." — Chaucer:  Boethius,  p.  15. 

"  Monopolies  and  coemption  of  wares  for  resale,  where 
they  are  not  restrained,  are  great  means  to  enrich." — 
Bacon:  Essays. 

9ce-nan'-thl-um,  s.  [Gr.  fcoin.os=common  to 
different  persons  or  things,  and  anthos=a,  blossom, 
a  flower.] 

Bot. :  A  form  of  inflorescence  in  which  the  sepa- 
rate flowers  are  buried  in  -a  fleshy  receptacle. 
Example,  the  composite  genus  Dorstenia. 

906-nen-chy  -ma,  s.  [Gr.  koinos= common,  en- 
chyma—an  infusion,  en=in,  into,  and  cheo~to 
pour.]  A  secretion  which  serves  to  unite  the  coral- 
lites  of  certain  compound  corals. 

"  This  intermediate  skeletal  layer  is  then  termed  cce- 
nenchy ma." —Huxley;  Anat.  Inv.  Animals,  ch.  iii.,  p.  164. 

9C3-ne"s-the -sis,  «.  [Gr.  fcoinos=common:  and 
aisthesis—  perception ;  at'sthanomai=to  perceive.] 
A  term  used  to  express  the  sensibility  of  tne  system 
generally,  as  distinguished  from  those  special  sen- 
sations connected  with  separate  organs,  as  the 
nose,  eyes,  &c. 

"This  division  has  now  become  general  in  any  Germ, 
the  Vital  Sense  receiving  from  various  authors  various 
synonyms,  as  ccenresthesis,  common  feeling,  vital  feeling, 
and  sense  of  feeling,  sensu  latiori,  &c.  .  .  ." — Sir  W. 
Hamilton:  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  zzvii.,  vol.  '~,  p.  157. 

*c6-en-16y',  v.  t.  [Pref.  co  =  con,  and  enjoy 
(q.  v.).]  To  enjoy  in  conjunction  with  another,  or 
with  others. 

"  I  wish  my  soul  no  other  felicity,  when  she  hath  shaken 
off  these  raps  of  flesh,  than  to  ascend  to  his,  and  co-enjoy 
the  same  bliss." — Howell:  Lett.,  I.  vi.  7. 

co-en-j6y  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COENJOY.] 
'co-en-Jdy-  Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [COENJOT.] 
A.   &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.   <&  particip.  adj.:   (See  tho 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act,  state,  or  condition  of  enjoy- 
ing in  conjunction  with  others. 

*9oen-6-bIt -I-cal,  a.    [CENOBITICAL.] 

"I  hold  a  cffnobitical  symposium  at  Monkbarns." — 
Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  v. 

*9cen'-6-byc,  s.  [Lat.  coenobium.]  A  livingin  com- 
mon or  like  monks.  (Bailey.) 

c.O3-nce  -gl-um,  s.  [Gr.  koinos  =  common,  and 
oikos=&  house.]  The  entire  dermal  system  of  any 
Polyzoon.  The  same  as  POLYZOARY  and  POLYPI- 
DOM  (q.  v.). 

9O3-n6-cla  -dl-a,  s.  [Gr.  fcoi'nos=common,  and 
klados=a.  young  slip  or  shoot,  a  young  branch.] 

Bot. :  Natural  grafting  produced  when  tho 
branches  or  roots  of  one  tree  or  plant  come  so  near 
tho.so  of  the  other  that  they  interlace  and  form  a 
network.  This  often  happens  with  beech-trees,  wild 
hyacinths,  &c. 

$O3-n&-CO  -le-us,  s.  [Gr.  fromos=common,  and 
koleos=a  sheath.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Algals,  order  Oscillatoriacezp. 
Ccenocoleus  Smithii  is  fcnind  in  bot,'Ky  ;><>il  as  a  red 
mat  of  interlacing  thready,  with  the  separate  fila- 
ments green. 
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<jce-n6-plth  e  -cus,  s.  [Gr.  fcomos=common,  and 
pithekos=an  ape.] 

Palceontolottt/ :  A  genus  of  Strepsirhine  Monkeys 
(Monkeys  with  twisted  or  curved  nostrils), of  which 
a  species,  Ccenopithecus  lemuroides,  has  been  found 
in  the  Middle  Eocene.  It  is  the  oldest  monkey 
known. 

goen  -6-sarc,  s.  [Gr.  koinos  =  common;  sarx, 
genit.  sarA'os= flesh,] 

Zoot. :  That  common  basis  of  life  by  which  the 
several  being  included  in  a  compound  zoophyte  are 
connected  with  each  other.  (Allman*)  The  common 
stem  of  a  hydroid  polypidom.  (Huxley.) 

cd-en-tril-ho,  s.    [Brazilian  Portuguese.] 

Bot . :  The  Brazilian  name  for  a  plant,  Xanthoxy- 
htm  hie  male  ^  the  powder  of  the  bark  of  which  is 
used  as  a  remedy  for  earache,  while  the  wood, 
which  is  hard,  is  employed  for  building  purposes. 

(jcen  -ttre,  s.  [Gr.  fcoi7u>s=common,  <mra=a  tail.] 

Zool. :  A  hydatid  found  in  sheep :  the  larval  form 
of  a  tape-worm.  It  causes  the  disease  in  sheep 
called  staggers.  It  is  found  also  in  the  horse,  the 
ox,  the  rabbit,  <fcc. 

Cd-e-qual  (qual  as  kwal),  a.  &  s.  [Lat. 
cocequalis:  co—con^  GEqualis=Qqua\.~\ 

A.  As  adj. :  Equal,  or  of  the  same  rank  and  dignity 
with  another  or  others. 

"  The  whole  three  persons  are  co-eternal  together,  and 
co-equal."— Athanasian  Creed. 

"  If  once  he  come  to  be  a  cardinal. 
He'll  make  his  cap  co-equal  with  the  crown." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  I.,  v.  1. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  equal  or  of  tho  same  rank  and 
dignity  with  others. 

tco-e-qual  -I-ty"  (qual  as  kwal),  s.  [Lat 
cocequalitas :  co = con ;  cequalitas  =  equality. ]  The 
state  or  condition  of  being  coequal  with  others. 

"  The  Unity  in  Trinity,  and  the  Trinity  in  Unity  is 
to  be  worshipped;  namely,  on  account  of  their  perfect 
co-eternity  and  co-eqaulity." — Water  land:  History  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed. 

cd-e'-qual-lj?  (qual  as  kwal},  adv.  [Eng.  co- 
equal ,'  -ly.]  In  a  coequal  manner ;  with  joint 
equality. 

CO-er  <je,  v.  t.  [Lat.  coerceo,  from  00= con-,  and 
arceo=io  restrain,  to  shut  up.] 

1.  To  restrain  or  constrain;  to  keep  down  under 
penal  restraint. 

"  Punishments  are  manifold,  that  they  may  coerce  this 
profligate  sort." — Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

*2.  To  restrain  or  keep  under  restraint  physically. 

"  A.  prisoner  of  war  is  on  no  account  to  be  coerced  with 
fetters."— Gen.  Wiiifleld  Scott. 

3.  To  compel,  force,  or  constrain  to  any  action. 

*4.  To  enforce  by  compulsion. 

IT  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to  coerce  and 
to  restrain:  "  Coercion  is  a  species  of  restraint ;  we 
always  restrain  or  intend  to  restrain  when  we  co- 
erce ;  but  we  do  not  always  coerce  when  we  restrain ; 
coercion  always  comprehends  the  idea  of  force ;  re- 
straint that  or  simply  keeping  under  or  back.  .  .  . 
Coercion  acts  by  a  direct  application ;  it  opposes 
force  to  resistance ;  restraint  acts  indirectly  to  the 
prevention  of  an  act;  the  law  restrains  all  men  in 
their  actions  more  or  less :  it  coerces  those  who 
attempt  to  violate  it.  .  .  ."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

co-§r  c,ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COERCE.] 

tco-er9 -5r,  8.  [Eng.  coerc(e);  -er.]  One  who 
coerces. 

tc6-er9'-I-ble,  a.    [Eng.  coerc(e);  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being,  or  liable  to  be,  coerced. 

2.  Deserving  of  coercion. 

fco-erc'-I-ble-ngss,  s.     [Eng.  coercible;  -ness.] 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  coercible, 
co-erc  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.&s.    [COERCE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:    The  act  of  keeping  under  penal 
restraint;  compulsion,  coercion. 

co-er  -§ion,  s.  [Lat.  coerci'o,  coertio,  from  co- 
eroeo=to  restrain,  to  coerce.] 

1.  Tho  act  of  coercing  or  keeping  under   penal 
restraint,  compulsion  ;  the  act  of  enforcing  by  com- 
pulsion ;  the  exercise  of  might  over  right. 

"The  coercion  or  execution  of  the  sentence  in  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  is  only  by  excommunication  of  the  person 
contumacious." — Hale:  Ctnnmon  Late. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  under  penal 
restraint. 

3.  The  power  of  coercing  or  enforcing  by  com- 
pulsion ;  coercive  power. 

"'Government  has  cocrc/on  and  ^animadversion  upon 
such  as  neglect  their  duty;  without  which  coercive 
power,  all  government  is  toothless  and  precarious." — 
Ooutk. 


coestablishment 

tco-er9  -I-tlve,  a.  &s.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
(•*><•  rciti cits,  from  coerceo=to  coerce,  to  restrain.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Constraining,  coercing,  coercive. 

"...  coercitive  power  in  laws  .  .  ." — Jeremy  Tay- 
lor: Ductor  Dubitantium.  (Latham.) 

B.  As  subst. :  Coercion,  constraint. 

"Of  these,  as  man  can  take  no  cognizance,  so  he  can  make 
no  coercitive." — Jeremy  Taylor:  Sermons,  i.  (Latham.) 

coercitive  force,  s. 

Magnet,;  [ COERCIVE  FORCE.] 

CO-Sr  -§Ive,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  coerc(e) ;  suff.  -ive.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  tho  power  of  coercing  or  constraining. 

"  All  things  on  the  surface  spread,  are  bound 
By  their  coercive  vigor  to  the  ground!:' 

Blackmore, 

2.  Having   authority  to  coerce  or  constrain  by 
means  of  penal  measures. 

"...  less  odious  to  a  rude  nation  than  the  coercive 
justice  by  which  they  were  afterward  restrained."— Hal- 
l«»i:  Middle  Ayes,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  viii. 

*B.  As  subst.:  Power  or  means  of  coercion  or 
constraint. 

"The  judge  .  .  .  hath  a  coercive  for  all."— Jeremy 
^Taylor:  Sermons,  ii.  (Latham,) 

coercive  force,  s. 

Magnet.:  A  force  which  offers  a  resistance  to  the 
separation  of  the  north  or  boreal  and  the  south  or 
austral  magnetic  fluids,  but  which  when  once  their 
separation  has  taken  place,  prevents  their  recom- 
bination. Hence  soft  iron  can  be  magnetized 
instantaneously  but  the  effect  is  not  permanent, 
whereas  steel  is  magnetized  very  slowly  but  when 
once  the  operation  is  complete  its  effects  do  not 
again  pass  away. 

"  To  meet  this  question  philosophers  have  been  obliged 
to  infer  the  existence  of  a  special  force  which  holds  the 
fluids  asunder.  They  call  it  coercive  force.:' — Tyndall: 
Frag,  of  Science,  3d  ed.,  siii.  390. 

CO-SirQ'-Ive-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  coercive;  -ly.]  In  a 
coercive  manner ;  by  means  of  coercion  or  compul- 
sion. 

tco-er? -Ive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  coercive;  -ness.'} 
The  quality  of  being  coercive  or  compulsory. 

*'  There  is  another  element  .  .  .  the  element  of  coe:*c- 
ivenes8."—H.  Spencer:  Data  of  Ethics,  ch.  vii.,  §  46. 

c6-er-ec  -tant,  co-er-ec'-ted,  a.  [Pref.  co=con, 
and  erectant,  erected  (a.  v.).] 

Her. :  An  epithet  applied  to  things  set  up  side  by 
side. 

*cce-rti'-le-an,  a.    [CERULEAN.] 

"  Coemtlean  Neptune,  rose  and  led  the  way." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xx.,  1.  173. 

902 -ru-lein,  s.  [Lat.ccerwte(«s)=blue,andEng., 
&c.,  suff.  -in.'] 

Chem. :  A  blue  coloring  matter  existing  in  certain 
volatile  oils  obtained  from  composite  plants. 

<jO3-ru-lIg'-n6ne,  s.  [Lat.  cceruleus— blue;  lign 
(«m)=wood,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -owe.] 

Chemistry : 

Cedriret,  Ci6H16O6  or  Ci2H4< (Q  — ?^4'  A  Tiolefc 
powder  obtained  in  the  purification  of  crude  wood- 
vinegar  by  means  of  potassium  dichromate,  and 
also  by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents  on  the  frac- 
tion of  beech-tar  boiling  at  270",  It  dissolves  in 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  beautiful  blue 
solution.  It  dissolves  in  phenol,  and  is  reprecipi- 
tated  by  alcohol  in  steel-blue  needle  crystals. 
Coarulignone,  by  tho  action  of  tin  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  is  reduced  to  a  colorless-  compound,  hydro- 
co3mlignone,  C]2H4<>Q^H3^41  which  by  oxidizing 
agents  is  reconverted  into  Coerulignone. 

*co-es-Ben'-tial  (tial  as  shal),  a.  [Pref.  c»= 
con,  and  essential  (q.  v.).]  Partaking  of  the  same 
essence  or  nature. 

" .  .  .  we  bless  and  magnify  that  coessential  Spirit 
eternally  proceeding  from  both,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost." 
— Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

*c6-es-sen-tiar-I-tf  (tial  as  shl-al),  s.  [Pref. 
co=con,  and  essentiality  (q.  v.).l  The  quahty  of 
being  coessential ;  a  partaking  of  the  same  essence 
or  nature. 

"  The  appellation  of  the  Son  of  God  .  .  .  implies 
the  same  Kind  of  relation  to  Him,  as  that  of  a  man  to  his 
father ;  that  is,  it  implies  coessentiality  with  God,  .  .  ." 
— Bp.  Burgess:  Sermon  on  the  Divinity  ofCkHot,  p.  41  (1790). 

*co-e's-sen'-tial-ly:  (tial  as  shal),  adv.  [Eng. 
coessentiaf ;  -///.]  In  a  cocsscntial  manner;  byway 
of  partaking  of  the  same  essence  or  nature. 

*co  es-tab  -llsb-ment,  s.  [Pref.  co  —  con^  and 
establishment  (q.  v.)  ]  A  joint  or  combined  estab- 
lishment. 

"...  a  cncsfabltshment  of  the  teachers  of  different 
sects  of  Christians." — Bp.  uf  Landaff  (Watson),  Charge., 


b6il,     b6y;     po~ut,    Jtfwl;     cat,     $611,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  slian.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s,ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c,  —  bel,      del. 
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*CO-es-ta  te,  s.  [Pref.co=con,  and  estate  (q.  v.).] 
An  estate  or  body  of  equal  rank  or  position ;  a  joint 
estate. 

"A  formidable  prince  who  paid  BO  little  regard  to  the 
liberties  of  his  coestates  arid  the  tranquility  of  his  em- 
pire."— Smollett:  Hist.  Eny.t  v.  97. 

*c6-e-ta  -ne-an,  a.  &s.    [Lat.  cocetaneit8=ot  the 
same  ape;  from  co=con,  ana  oefos=age.] 
I    A.  As  adj.:  Of  the  same  age;  coetaneous. 

''  For  these  began 
At  once,  and  were  all  coetanean  " 

Munition;  (_'itpt\l  and  Psyche.     (.Yares.) 

B.  As  subst.:  A  person  of  the  same  age  with  an- 
other ;  a  contemporary. 

"...  coetanean  of  the  lateearleof  Southampton." — 
Aubrey;  Anecdotes  of  Sir  H".  Raleigh,  ii.  616. 

*co-e-ta  -ne-ous,  a.  [Lat.  cocetaneus ;  co=con, 
and  ce?a«=age.J  Of  the  same  age  with  another ;  con- 
temporary, contemporaneous. 

'*  Through  the  body  every  member  sustains  another;  and 
all  are  coetaneotts,  because  none  can  subsist  alone." — 
Bentlcy:  Sermons. 

IT  Properly  followed  by  with,  but  sometimes  by  to 
or  i'n  t<>. 

"  Eve  was  old  as  Adam,  and  Cain  their  son  coftaneous 
unto  both," — Browne;  I'ulyur  Errors. 

*c6-e-ta  -ne-ous-lyS  adv.  [Eng,  coetaneous ;  -Jy.] 
Contemporaneously ;  of  or  at  the  same  time  or  age. 

c6-fi-t8r'-nal,  a.    [Pref.  co  =  con,    and   eternal 
(q.  v.).]    Eternal  equally  with  another  or  others. 
"Hail,  holy  Light !  offspring  of  heaven  firstborn  ! 
Or  of  the  Eternal  coete rnal  beam." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  bk.  iii. 

fc6-e-te"r  -nal-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  coeternal;  -ly.] 
In  a  state  of  coeteruity.  (Hooker.) 

*c5-e-t§rne,  a.    [Lat.  coceternus.]    Coeternal. 
"Thai  wenen  that  this  worlde  ben  maked  coeterne  with 
his  makere." — Chaucer:  Boethius,  p.  172. 

tCO-e-tSr  -nl-ty\  s.  [Prof,  co  =  con,  and  eternity 
(q.  v.).]  The  state  or  Quality  of  being  coeternal; 
equal  eternity  or  eternal  existence  with  another. 

"For  our  belief  in  the  Trinity,  the  co-fttmity  of  the 
Son  of  God  with  his  Father  .  .  ."— Hooker-.  Eccles. 
Pol.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xiv.,  g  2. 

coeur,  s.    [Fr.  =  a  heart:  Lat.  cor.] 

Her. :  The  heart  of  a  shield ;  also  called  the  center 
or  fesse  point. 

c6-e  -val,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  cocevus,  from  co  =  ron, 
and  if  r  it  in  ;  Gr.  cu'on=au  age,  a  time.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  the  same  age. 

2.  Existing  from  the  same  time  or  period ;  equal 
in  age  or  antiquity. 

"Where  mouldering  abbey  walls  o'erhang  the  glade, 
And  oaks  coeval  spread  a  mournful  shade." 

Coirper;  Hope,  352. 
(1)  Followed  by  with. 

"  Silence,  coeval  with  eternity  !"          Pope. 
*(2)  Followed  by  to. 

"...  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude  that  idolatrous 
religion  was  coeval  to  mankind." — Hale:  Origin  of  Man- 
kind. 

Tl  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  coeval  and 
contemporary ;  "  An  age  is  a  specifically  long  space 
of  time;  a  time  is  indefinite ;  hence  the  application 
of  the  term  to  things  in  the  first  place  and  to  per- 
sons in  the  second :  the  dispersion  of  mankind  and 
the  confusion  of  languages  were  coeval  with  the 
building  of  the  tower  of  Babel;  Addison  was  co- 
temporary  [contemporary]  with  Swift  and  Pope." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*B.  As  subst.:  One  of  the  same  age;  a  contem- 
porary. 

"  To  have  outdone  all  your  coevals  in  wit." — Pope. 

*C6  e  -vous,  a.  [  Lat.  cocevtu.]  [  CCKEVAL-] 
Coeval. 

"Supposing  some  other  thing  coevous.  to  it." — South: 
Sermons. 

co  ex-ec  -u-t5r,  ».  [Pref.  co=con,  and  executor 
(q.  v.).]  One  associated  with  another  as  executor 
under  a  will ;  a  joint  executor. 

co-ex  ec-u-trlx,  «.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  execu- 
trix (q.  v.).l  One  associated  with  another  as 
executrix  under  a  will ;  a  joint  executrix. 

c6  ex-Ist ,  v.  i.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  exist  (q.  v,)'l 
To  exist  at  the  same  time  as  another. 

**  The  three  stars  that  coexist  in  heavenly  constellations, 
.  .  ."—Hale-.  Origin  of  Munkiml. 

c6  ex-Is  -ten$e,  c6-e*x-Is -ten-93f,  s.  [Pref.  co 
=conland  existence  (q.  v.).]  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  coexistent,  or  existing  at  the  same  time 
with  another. 

"There  was  co-existence  without  contact."—  Ruckle: 
Hist.  Civilization  in  England,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 


1.  Followed  by  with. 

"  We  can  demonstrate  the  being  of  God's  eternal  ideas, 
and  their  coexistence  with  him."  — Grew;  Coamologia 
Sacra. 

*2.  Followed  by  to, 

"  The  measuring  of  any  duration  by  some  motion, 
depends  not  on  the  real  coexistence  of  that  thing  to  that 
motion,  or  any  other  periods  of  revolution/'— Luckf. 

c6-e"x-Is  -tent,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  co  =  con,  and  ex- 
istent (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Existing  at  the  same  time  with 
another;  coexisting. 

"  The  simplest  extension  therefore,  as  that  of  a  line, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  certain  series  of  coexistent  posi- 
tions .  .  ."—H.  Spencer:  Psychology,  p.  297. 

If  Followed  by  with;  rarely  by  to. 

|B.  As  subst.:  That  which  coexists  with  another. 

".  .  .  so  every  property  of  an  object  has  an  invari- 
able coexistent,  which  he  called  its  Form  .  ."—Mill: 
Loyic,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxii.,  g  4. 

*c5-§x-ls-tlm-a -tion,  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and 
<\cistiin<ttion  (q.  v.).]  A  union  in  opinions  or  views; 
unanimity  or  agreement. 

"We  are  fain  to  make  ourselves  happy  by  consort  ion, 
opinion,  or  cit-exfstiniation." — Sir  T.  Browne:  Letter  to  a 
Friend,  sec.  24  (ed.  1881). 

c6-ex-ls'-tlng,  a.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  existing 
(q.  v.).]  Coexistent:  existing  together  or  at  the 
same  time  with  another. 

*c6-ex-pand',  v.  t.  or  i.  [Pref.  co=con,  and 
expand  (q  v.).]  To  expand  or  spread  at  the  same 
time  or  equally  with  another. 

"God  is  a  mind  coexpanded  with  and  intimately  per- 
vading the  material  universe." — Remarks  on  Cato,  or 
Essay  on  Old  Age,  1773,  p.  276. 

*co-ex-pan  -ded,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COEXPAND.] 

*CO  ex-tend",  ^*.  t.&  i.  [Pref.  co=con.  and  extend 
(q.  v.).] 

A.  Trans.:  To  cause  to  extend  or  reach  to  the 
same  place,  time,  or  duration,  as  another. 

"Every  motion  is,  in  some  sort,  coextended  with  the 
body  moved." — Grew.-  Cosmologia. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  reach  to  or  attain  the  same  place, 
time,  or  duration  as  another. 

co-ex- tend  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COEXTEXD.] 
co-ex-tend'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [COEXTEXD.] 

CO  -ex-ten'-sion,  8.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  extension 
(q.  v.).]  The  state  or  quality  of  extending  to  or 
reaching  the  same  place,  time,  or  duration  as 
another. 

"  .  .  .  and  coexteusion,  as  the  equality  of  separate 
series  of  coexistent  positions  .  .  ." — H.  Spencer:  Prin. 
of  Psychology,  p.  297. 

CO  -  ex-ten '-slve,  a.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  extensive 
(Q-  v.).]  Extending  to  the  same  place,  time,  or 
duration  as  another;  coextending. 

"...  coextensiou,  as  ordinarily  determined  by  the 

juxtaposition  of  the  coextensive  objects "—II. 

Spencer:  Psychology,  p.  299. 

IT  Followed  by  with. 

"  The  objects  of  the  society  are  oufxtensire  with  the 
true  spirit  of  Christian  charity."— Bp.  Winchester  (Xorth): 
Serm.  (1790). 

tc6-e*X-ten'-8lve-lyS  adv.  [  Eng.  coextensive ; 
-ly.]  In  a  coextensive  manner  or  degree. 

fcS-Sx-ten'-sIye-ness,  s.  [Eng.  coextensive; 
-nes8.~\  The  quality  of  being  coextensive ;  the  capa- 
bility of  extending  equally  with  another.  (Ben- 
tham.) 

*cof,  *cofe,  *cove,  *kafe,  *kof,  a.  &adv.  [A.S. 
caf.} 

A.  As  adj. :  Quick,  active,  nimble. 
"Comannded  hir  to  be  co/and  quyk  at  this  onez." 

K.  Eng.  AUit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  623. 

B.  As  adv. :  Quickly,  readily,  soon. 

"I-come  sum  cofer,  sum  later." — O,  E.  Homilies,  p.  231. 

*c6ff  (1),  *.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  accumulated 
waste  or  offal  of  pilchards. 

*c6ff(2),*cofe,  s.    [COFT.V.] 

1.  A  merchant,  a  peddler. 

"  Ane  scroppit  co/equhen  he  begynnis." 

JlnniHitHtii-.-  Poems,  p.  170. 

2.  Bargain;  perhaps    strictly    by    barter  or   ex- 
change. 

*coff,  r.  t.  &.  i.    [A.  S.  ceapan;  Ger.  kaufen;  Put. 
kopen;  Icel.  kaupa.]    [CHEAP,  CHOP.] 
A.  Transitive: 
1.  To  buy. 

"  I  sought  the  fair,  for  honester  employ, 
To  coff  what  bonny  trinkets  I  raith  see." 

Shirref:  Poems,  p.  40. 


2.  To  procure  or  obtain  in  any  way,  not  necessa- 
rily by  purchase. 

"  This  ladie  coft  the  Ladie  Caristoun  of  heretage,  and 
gave  in  mariage  to  her  sones  secuud  soiie,  call  it  John,  and 
cojt  also  the  lands  of  Foulstruther.  .  .  ."—Blue  Book  of 
Seton,  be  Sir  Hi  chard  Maittand  of  Ledington;  V.  Edin.  Mag. 
and  Rev.  for  Sept.,  1810,  pp.  327,  328,  330. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  barter,  to  exchange. 
c5f-fg-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.]  [COFFEE.] 
Botany : 

1.  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Cinchonacoae,  tribe 
Coffew,  family  Psychotridae.  The  corolla  is  tubular, 
with  four  or  five  spreading  segments,  the  stamens 
coming  from  its  throat,  the  berry  succulent,  with 
two  collSj  each  with  a  single  seed.    About  forty  or 
fifty  species  are  known,  the  majority  from  the  West- 
ern hemisphere.    Cojfea  arabica  is  the  coffee  tree 
or  shrub.    It  is  an  evergreen,  with  oval,  shining, 
sharp-pointed  leaves,  and  five-cleft  white  fragrant 
corolla  with  projecting  stamens ;  the  berry  is  first 
red  and  then  purple.    Though  called  arabica  and 
abundant   in  Arabia,  yet  it  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  at  first  from  Abyssinia.    Now  it  is  culti- 
vated in  the  West  Indies.  Bermuda,  and  the  hotter 
parts  of  America,  as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  the 
East.    [COFFEE.] 

2.  {PL  Coffece) :  A  section  of  Cinchonacete,  con- 
taining those   whose  ovary  has  only  one  or  two 
seeds  in  each  cell,  whereas  the  Cinchonese  proper 
havo  a  many-seeded  ovary. 

c5f-fee,  *cof-fe*  f  *.  &  a.  [Fr.  &  Sp.  cafe:  Ital. 
caffe*  Corrupted  from  Arab.  fcaAw;a=coffee.J 

A.  As  subst. :  The  ground  roasted  seeds  of  Caffea 
arabica.    The  seeds  or  beans  are  imported  into  this 
country  chiefly  from  the  East  and  West  Indies,  but 
the  finest  quality,  Mocha  coffee,  comes  from  Arabia. 
In  the  raw  state  the  beans  are  destitute  of  flavor, 
but  on  roasting  a  peculiar  brown  oil,  caffeine,  is 
developed,  and  it  is  this  body  which  gives  to  the 
coffee  its  characteristic  aroma.    The  most  valuable 
constituent  of  coffee   is   caffeine,    C8HioNtO»,  an 
alkaloid     iden- 
tical  with   the 

alkaloid  theine 
found  in  tea.  In 
the  roasted 
bean  it  never 
exceeds  1  per 
cent.  Taken  in 
moderation, 
coffee  is  one  of 
the  most  whole- 
some beverages 
known.  It  as- 
sists digestion, 
exhilarates  the 
spirits,  and 
counteracts  the 
tendency  to 
Bleep. 

For  many 
years  the  only 
adulterant  for 
coffee  sold  was 
roasted  chic- 
ory, but  at  the  present  time  we  have  roasted  dates, 
figs,  malt,  raisins,  &c.  None  of  these  substitutes 
contain  any  substance  analogous  to  the  alkaloid 
caffeine  found  in  coffee.  In  fact  their  only  use 
appears  to  be  to  give  the  coffee  infusion  a  greater 
depth  of  color.  The  sale  of  a  mixture  of  coffee  and 
chicory,  or  any  substitute  for  chicory,  is  perfectly 
legal,  provided  such  mixture  is  properly  labeled. 
It  is  only  when  a  mixture  is  sold  as  pure  coffee  that 
any  admixture  becomes  an  adulteration.  Any  of 
those  substitutes  when  mixed  with  coffee  can  bo 
readily  identified  by  means  of  the  microscope,  even 
when  present  in  very  small  quantity. 

The  world's  production  and  consumption  of  coffee, 
stated  in  tons,  is  as  follows:  Production— Brazil,  490.UOO; 
Java  and  Sumatra,  60,000;  Ceylon,  9,400;  India,  21,000; 
Central  America  and  Mexico,  80.000;  Venezuela,  Colombia, 
Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Guianas,  60,000;  Hayti  and  San  Do- 
mingo, 43,000;  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  35,000;  remainder  of 
West  Indies  (Jamaica,  etc.),  7,500;  Arabia,  Madagascar, 
Abyssinia,  and  North-east  Africa,  U5.000;  Liberia  and  west 
coast  of  Africa,  19,500;  Philippines,  Celebes  and  rest  of 
Eastern  Archipelago,  11,000;  Sandwich  and  rest  of  Pacific 
Isles,  1,200;  Natal,  100;  total.  862,700.  Consumption- 
Europe,  430,000;  United  States  and  Canada,  2G5.000; 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  West  Indies,  35,500;  Brazil 
and  rest  of  South  American  states,  41,500;  Asia,  including 
India,  Java,  and  Eastern  Archipelago,  40,000;  Africa, 
IS.iNN);  Great  Britain,  14,000;  Australasia  and  Pacific  Isles, 
6,000;  total,  856,000  O880-1890.) 

"  In  A.  D.  1684  Locke  wrote  coffe,  showing  that  the  word 
was  not  yet  naturalized. "—Locke's  Diary,  given  in  liix  Lift- 
by  Lord  King,  p.  42.  (Trench.) 

If  Swedish  Coffee :  The  seeds  of  Astragalus 
bceticus,  a  papilionaceous  plant. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  coffee. 

"In  the  coffee  husbandry  the  plants  should  be  placed 
eight  feet  apart." — Vre:  Diet,  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
SI  in  eg. 

Tf  Compound  of  obvious  signification :  Coffee-cup. 


Coffee-tree. 

1.  Single  flower.  2.  Stamen. 

3.  Single  fruit. 


fate,    fat,     fare,     Amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     we"t,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or.     wb're,     wolf,     wBrk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,    unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,    Syrian,     se,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


coffee-bean 

coffee-bean,  s.    A  coffee-berry. 

TT  Coffee-bean  tree :  Gymnocladus  canadensis. 

COffee-berry,  «.    The  berry  of  the  coffee-tree. 

coffee-biggin,  s.  A  coffee-pot  with  a  flannel  bag 
or  a  wire  strainer  to  contain  the  ground  coffee 
through  which  the  hot  water  is  poured. 

"I  find  none  so  good  as  ...  the  coffee-biggin  with 
the  perforated  tin  strainer." — L're;  Diet,  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Mines* 

coffee-bird,  s.  The  name  given  in  Jamaica  to  a 
kind  of  bullfinch,  Pyrrhula  violacea,  which  builds 
its  nest  in  coffee-trees,  hence  its  name.  (Ogilvie.) 

COffee-bUg,  s.  The  name  given  to  an  insect, 
Lecania  coffece.  It  is  one  of  the  Coccidee.  It  is 
injurious  to  coffee-trees. 

coffee-cleaning,  a.  Cleaning  or  designed  to 
clean  coffee. 

T[  Coffee-cleaning  machine:  A  machine  in  which 
the  coffee-grains  are  beaten,  rubbed,  brushed,  and 
winnowed,  to  remove  the  "parchment"  or  thin 
adhering  envelope  of  the  grain,  and  also  purge  it  of 
dust  and  foreign  matter.  This  is  generally  done  by 
rotating  beaters,  rubbing  surfaces,  fans,  &c. 

coffee-house,  s.  A  house  of  entertainment  where 
persons  are  supplied  with  coffee  and  other  refresh- 
ments. Formerly  the  chief  resort  of  every  class  for 
purposes  of  conversation  and  information.  It  was 
the  central  meeting-place  of  politicians,  literary 
men,  &c.,  &c. 

"  .  .  .  wild  rumors  which  flew  without  ceasing  from 
coffee-house  to  coffee-house  .  .  ." — Macaulay;  Hist.  En\j., 
v\\.  i  \. 

1[  Constantinople  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first 
European  capital  in  which  coffee-houses  were  insti- 
tuted, the  year  of  their  establishment  there  being 
A.  D.  1554.  In  1650  the  first  one  in  England  was 
opened  in  Oxford.  They  were  suppressed  by 
Cnarles  II.  in  1675,  but  were  soon  again  allowed  to 
be  reopened. 

COffee-huller,  s.  A  machine  to  remove  the  husk 
or  sac  which  covers  the  coffee  grains.  The  machine 
is  similar  to  a  rice-huller. 

coffee-man,  s.    One  who  keeps  a  coffee-house. 

coffee-mill,  s.  A  small  hand-mill  for  grinding 
•coffee -berries  to  powder.  The  berries  are  made  to 
pass  between  the  serrated  surfaces  of  opposed  steel 
disks  or  rollers,  or  between  a  roller  and  a  concave. 

coffee-planter,  8.  One  who  cultivates  the  coffee- 
plant. 

coffee -pi  an  ting,  s.  The  cultivation  of  the  coffee- 
plant. 

coffee-polisher,  s.  A  machine  the  object  of 
•which  is  to  remove  traces  of  mildew  and  stain  from 
•coffee  on  its  arrival  from  the  ship,  or  the  effects  of 
damp  or  heating  when  in  store. 

C0ffee-P0t,  s.  A  vessel  in  which  coffee  is  infused. 
The  chief  kinds  of  it  are  (1)  the  Percolator  (q.  v.), 
(2)  Coffee-pots  in  which  tnere  are  arrangements  for 
•condensing  t  lie  steam  and  the  essential  oil,  the  latter 
of  which  constitutes  the  aroma  of  the  coffee,  and 
returning  them  to  the  infusion. 

coffee-pulper,  e.  A  machine  for  treating  the 
coffee  fruit  by  removing  the  pulp  and  the  envelope 
of  the  seeds. 

coffee-roaster,  a. 

1.  A  metal  cylinder  in  which  the  coffee-berries  are 
roasted.    The  coffee- roaster  is  generally  of  a  cylin- 
drical or  prismatic  form,  and  is  rotated  on  a  hori- 
zontal axis  by  means  of  a  crank.    Two  objects  are 
attempted  to  be  secured  in  coffee-roasters:  to  keep 
the  berries  moving  and  prevent  their  burning,  and 
to  keep  the  aroma  confined  as  much  as  possible. 
The  aroma  depends  on  the  essential  oil  in  the  berry, 
and  the  empyreumatic  flavor  is  developed  by  heat ; 
or  the  oil  is  developed  in  the  berry  in  the  process  of 
decomposition. 

2.  One  whose  trade   it  is   to   prepare  coffee  by 
roasting. 

coffee-room,  s.  The  public  room  of  an  hotel,  in 
•which  the  guests  dine  and  have  their  other  meals. 

*COffee-sage,  s.    A  coffee-house  orator. 

"Every  coffee-house  had  one  or  more  nayes  or  orators, 
to  whose  eloquence  the  crowd  listened  with  admiration, 
and  who  soon  became,  what  the  journalists  of  our  own 
time  have  been  called— a  fourth  estate  of  the  realm."— 
Macaulay. 

coffee-shop,  s.    A  coffee-house. 

coffee-tree,  s.    The  same  as  COFFEE  (q.  v.). 

cof-fer,  *cof-er,  *cofre,  *cofor,  *cofur,  *cofyr, 
*COffre,  s.  [O.  Fr.  cofi-<-;  Sw.  \-  Dan.  koffert ;  Low 
Xiat.  coffrus,  cofruni;  Lat.  oop/Unu*.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  chest  or  box. 

"  And  bad  the  serpeaunt  that  prively 
Scholde  this  childe  softe  wyii'le  and  wrappe    .     .     . 
And  carry  it  in  a  cofre  or  in  his  lappe." 

dumotrt  C.T.,  8,458. 
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*2.  Applied  to  the  ark. 

44  Make  to  the  a  raancioun    .    .    . 

A  cofer  closed  of  tres." 
E.  E.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris);  Cleanness,  309. 

3.  A  chest  or  box  for  money  or  valuables ;  a  treas- 
ury. 

"  That  the  nous  of  God  be  bild  up,  that  is,  that  of  the 
kingis  cofre,  that  is,  of  tributis  .  .  .  costys  be  yiue  to 
thoo  men." — Wycliffe:  1  Esdras  vi.  8. 

"  Comes  to  the  privy  coffer  of  the  state.'* 

Shakesp.:  Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

*4.  A  coffin,  a  shrine. 

"  The  peler  elme,  the  cofre  unto  careync." 

Chaucer:  Assembly  of  Foules,  177. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Inland  Navigation:  A  lock  in  a  canal. 

2.  Civil  Engineering : 

(1)  [COFFER-DAM.] 

(2)  A  floating  dock. 

3.  Arch. :  A  sunk  panel  in  vaults  and  domes,  and 
also  in  the  soffit  or  under-side  of  the  Corinthian 
and  Composite  cornices,  and  usually  decorated  in 
the  center  witli  a  flower.    But  the  application  of  the 
term  is  general  to  any  sunk  panel  in  a  ceiling  or 
soffit.    (Gwilt.) 

4.  Fort.;  A  hollow  lodgment  across  a  dry  moat, 
from  six  to  seven  feet  deep,  and  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  broad,  the  upper  part  being  made  of  pieces 
of  timber  raised  two  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
moat,  which  little  elevation  has  hurdles  laden  with 
earth  for  its  covering,  and  serves  as  a  parapet  with 
embrasures. 

5.  Mining :  A  trough  in  which  tin  ore  is  broken  up. 
coffer-dam,  s. 

Hydraulic  Engin. :  A  water-tight  inclosure  formed 
by  piles  driven  into  the  bottom  of  a  river  and  packed 
by  clay,  planks,  or  other  stop-gap.  It  is  used  as  a 
dam  while  laying  bare  the  bottom  of  the  river,  in 
order  to  establish  a  foundation  for  a,  pier,  abut- 
ment, or  quay. 

coffer-lid,  *corfyrled,  *cofer  leyd,  s.  The  lid 
or  cover  of  a  coffer. 

"Corfyrled  (Cofer  leyd  A.):  Arculus."—  Prompt.  Parr. 

coffer-work,  s. 

Building:  Rubble-work  faced  with  stone. 

c8f-fe"r,  r.  f.    [COFFEE,  s.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  shut  up  or  keep  in  a  coffer. 
"The  aged  man  that  coffers  up  his  gold, 

Is  plagued  with  cramps,  and  gouts,  and  painful  fits." 
Shakesp.:  Rape  ofLucrece,  865. 

2.  Arch. :  To  panel  a  ceiling  or  dome  with  sunken 
panel--. 

c6f -f§red,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COFFER,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Inclosed  or  treasured  in  a  coffer. 

2.  Arch.:  Paneled  with  sunken  panels. 
*c5f -fe"r-6r,  s.    [Eng.  coffer;  -er.~\ 

1.  One  who  treasures  up  things  in  a  coffer;  a 
treasurer. 

"Ye  fortune's  cofferers,  ye  powers  of  wealth." 

Young:  Night  Thoughts,  ii.  650. 

2.  One  who  makes  coffers  or  chests. 

*c8f  -fer-et,  *.  [Eng.  coffer,  and  dimin.  suff.  -et.~\ 
A  little  coffer,  a  casket.  [COFFRET.] 

c5f  -fer-Ing,  c5f -5r-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [Cor- 
FEE,  r.  ] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  inclosing  or  keeping  in 
a  coffer. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  Paneling  of  a  ceiling  or  soffit. 

2.  Mining:  Securing  a  shaft  from  leaking  by  ram- 
ming in  clay  between  the  casing  and  the  rock. 

*c8f -fer-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  coffer,  and  -ship.']  The 
office  or  position  of  a  treasurer ;  a  treasurership. 

"  It  is  true  that  Ingram  and  his  fellows  are  odious  men, 
and  therefore  his  Majesty  pleased  the  people  greatly  to 
put  him  from  the  coffersliip." — Sir  W.  Raleigh:  Remains. 
(Latham.) 

cof -fin,  *c5f-fen,  *cof-in,  *cof-fyn,  *cof-yn, 
*cof-yne,  *cof-fing,  s.  [p.  Fr.  &  Sp.  cofin;  Ital. 
co/o/io,  from  Lat.  cophinus;  Gr.  kophinos  =  a 
basket.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*I.  A  basket. 

"Thei  token  therelifesof  broken  gobetistaelueco/j/ns." 
—  Wyi'liffet  Mntt.  xiv.  20. 

*'L  A  casing,  a  crust. 

*'  Make  a  cofyne  as  to  smalle  pye." 

Liber  Cure  Cocorum,  p.  41. 

3.  The  box  or  chest  in  which  corpses  are  inclosed 
before  being  committed  to  the  ground. 

tl  Coffins  wore  in  use  in  Egypt  at  a  remote  period  of 
antiquity.  The  embalmed  body  of  Joseph  was  laid 
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in  one  (Gen.  I.  26).  This  is  the  only  mention  made 
of  coffins  in  the  Bible ;  what  were  in  use  among  the 
Jews  were  biers  (2  Sam.  iii.  31,  Luke  vii.  14).  Some 
of  the  Egyptian  coffins  were  wood.  There  were  fine 
sarcophagi  of  stone,  some  of  which  all  covered  with 
hieroglypnics  are  conspicuous  objects  in  the  Egyp- 
tian room  of  the  British  Museum.  There  were 
coffins  of  baked  clay  in  Mesopotamia.  Cedar  was 
used  in  Athens  for  inclosing  the  remains  of  heroes, 
and  marble  and  stone  among  the  Romans.  But 
among  the  classical  nations  the  later  practice  at 
least  was  to  burn  the  dead  and  deposit  the  ashes  in 
an  urn. 

"Such  was  the  constitution  of  her  mind  that  to  th« 
religion  of  her  nursery  she  could  not  but  adhere,  without 
examination  and  without  doubt,  till  she  was  laid  in  her 
coffin."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xv. 

*4.  A  bier. 

"  For  mendynge  of  coffen  that  carrys  the  corsses  to 
church,  .  .  ."—  Churchwardens'  Accts.  of  St.  Michael?*, 
Cornhiil  (ed.  Overall),  p.  112.  (Davits.) 

*5.  A  paper  case  or  bag  in  the  form  of  a  cone, 
used  by  grocers. 

"  Cornet.    A  cornet  or  coffin  of  paper."— Cotgrave. 
*6.  A  seed-case  or  pod. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Farriery:  (See  extract.) 

"Coffin  of  a  horse  is  the  whole  hoof  of  the  foot  above 
the  coronet,  including  the  coffin  bone.  The  coffin  bone  la 
a  small  spongy  bone,  inclosed  in 
the  midst  of  the  hoof,  and  possess- 
ing the  whole  form  of  the  foot." — 
Farrier's  Dictionary. 

2.  Printing:    The   wooden 
frame  inclosing  the  imposing- 
stone. 

3.  Mining: 

(1)  An  old  exposed  working. 

(2)  A  mode  of  working*4  open 
,  to  grass, "in  which  the  bed  of 


ore  is  uncovered,  by  casting  up 
the  ore    and    attle    by   stall- 


Coffin-bone    of 
Horse. 


boards,  from  one  to  another,  to 
the  surface. 

4.  Millwqrk;  One  of  the  sockets  in  the  eye  of  the 
runner  which  receives  the  ends  of  the  driver.  The 
term  is  applied  to  other  depressions,  especially 
such  as  are  hollowed  or  chipped  out. 

IT  Obvious  compounds :  Coffin-lid,  coffin-maker. 

coffin-bone,  s. 

Farriery:  [COFFIN,  II.  1.] 

coffin-Ship,  s.  A  term  applied  to  a  vessel  which, 
from  overloading  or  unseaworthiness  from  any 
cause,  is  dangerous. 

*c8f '-fin,  r.  f.    [COFFIN,  *.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  inclose  in  a  coffin. 
*'  My  gracious  silence,  hail  ! 

Wouldst  i  him  have  laugh'd,  had  I  comecoffln'd  home.** 
Shakesp.;  Coriolanus,  ii.  L 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  inclose,  to  confine. 

"Devotion  is  not  coffin' d  in  a  cell." 

John  Ball;  Poems,  p.  69  (1646). 

2.  To  cover  with  a  crust,  as  a  pie. 

"  Coffined  in  crust." 

B.  Jonson:  Masque  of  Gipsies. 

c5f '-fined,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Cornx,  v.] 

cof  -fin-less,  a.  [Eng.  coffin;  -less.]  Without 
a  coffin ;  having  no  coffin.  ( Wilson.) 

coff'-le,  s,  [Arab.  kafala=a  caravan.]  A  gang 
of  slaves  going  to  market.  [CAUFLE.] 

tcof  '-fr§t,  s.  [Fr.  dim.  of  coffre.~\  A  small  coffer 
or  casket. 

"  Among  them  is  a  rectangular  coffret,  with  a  flat  top,  of 
the  fifth  or  sixth  century."—  Athenaeum,  Nov.  6,  1B80. 

*cof-li,  *cof-liche.  *cof-ly,  adv.  [A.  S.  c&flice.] 
[CoF.j  Quickly,  readily ;  with  activity  and  quick- 
ness. 

"His  marschal  the  mayster  upon  ralles 
And  comaundes  hym  cufly  coferea  to  lance." 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  1,427. 

*c6-found,  v.  f.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  Eng.  found, 
v.  (q.  v.)J  To  found  at  the  same  time  as  another. 

"...  originally  cofminded  by  King  Ethelbert  with, 
the  Body  of  the  Church."— Fuller:  Worthies;  London, 
ii.  68.  (Dai'ies.) 

Co-found  -6r,  s.  [Pref.  co  =  con,  and  founder 
(q.  v.).]  A  joint  founder. 

"...  great  benefactors,  or  rather  cofoundera  of  this 
religious  structure."—  H*<vr*-r:  Fun.  M»»um.,  p.  618. 

*c6g  (1),  v.  t.  &  t.    [Wei.  coegio=zto  make  void,  to 

trick;  coe</=empty.] 
A.  Transit i>; •: 

1.  To  wheedle,  to  seduce,  to  draw  away  by  flattery 
or  coaxing. 

"  Chide  me  no  more.    I'll  mountebank  their  loves, 
Cog  their  hearts  from  them,  .  .  ." 

s/ittkesp.:  Corfolantts,  iii.  2. 


1)611,     bo^;     pfmt,    jo"wl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     c,hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    ph  =f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion.  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  -  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  slius.     -ble,     -die,     <&c.  =  bel,      del. 
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2.  To  obtrude  or  foist  on  by  falsehood  or  deceit,  to 
palm. 

(1)  With  in. 

"The  outcry  is,  that  I  abuse  his  demonstration  by  a 
falsification,  by  cogg  ing  in  the  word."  —  Tillot.:  Pref. 

(2)  With  upon. 

44  Fustian  tragedies  .  .  .  have  .  .  .  been  cogged  upon  the 
town  for  masterpieces."  —  Dennis. 

3.  To  falsify  ;  to  load  a  die  so  that  it  may  fall  as 
the  thrower  wishes  ;  to  cheat. 

"  But  then  my  study  was  to  cog  the  dice." 

Dryden:  Persius,  sat.  iii. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  wheedle,  to  seduce,  to  cajole  or 
flatter;  to  cheat  or  play  false. 

"Mistress  Ford,  I  cannot  cog,  I  cannot  prate  mistress 
Ford."  —  Shakezp.:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iii.  8. 

c5g  (2),  *coggyn,  t;.  f.    [Coo  (l),  s.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  furnish  with  cogs. 

41  Coggyn  a  my  lie.  P.    Scarioballo"  —  Prompt.  Parr. 

2.  The  same  as  to  CAUK  (q.  v.). 

3.  To  place  a  stone  or  a  piece  of  wood  so  as  to 
prevent  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  from  moving  ;  as, 

Ye  had  better  cog  the  wheel,  or  the  cart  will  be 
o'er  the  brae."    (Scotch.) 
*II.  Fig.  :  To  clog. 


cfig  (l),  *cogge  (1),  *kog,  s.     [Ban.  k6g;  Sw. 
kugge;  Gael.  &  Ir. 
wheel.] 


,  ,    .  .  . 

.  cog;  Wei.  cocos,  coca  =  cogs  of  a 


. 

1.  Mach.  :  A  tooth,  cam,  catch  or  lifter  which  acts 
upon  an  object  to  move  it  ;  as  in  the  case  of  a  gear- 
wneel  ;  the  wiper  on  the  shaft  which  lifts  a  trip- 
hammer, or  the  pestle  of  a  stamp-mill  ;  the  projection 
from  the  arbor  of  a  stop-motion,  or  from  a  disk 
in  a  register  or  feed-motion,  etc.    (Knight.) 

"A  Cogge.-  Scarioballum."  —  Cathol.  Anglicum. 

2.  Carpentry: 

(1)  A  projecting  piece  on  the  end  of  a  ioist,  which 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  tenon,  and  is  received  into  a 
notch  in  a  bearing  timber,  such  as  a  wall-plate, 
the  cog  resting  flusn  with  the  upper  surface  of  the 
plate. 

(2)  A  longitudinal  tenon  projecting  from  one  of 
the  faces  of  a  scarf-joint,  and  entering  a  recess  in 
the  face  of   the  other  timber,  to  prevent  lateral 
deflection  of  the  scarf-  joint.    (Knight.) 

3.  Mining:  One  of  the  supports  of  the  roof  of  a 
mine  ;  a  square  of  rough  stones  or  coal. 

cog  and  round.  An  old-fashioned  bucket-hoist, 
having  a  cog-wheel  and  lantern,  the  latter  having 
staves  or  rounds. 

cog-weir,  s.  An  old-time  narrow  frieze  goods, 
of  coarse  quality. 


cog-wheel,  s. 

1.  Lit,  :  A  wheel  having  teeth  which  mash  into 
similar  ones  on  another  wheel  to  impart  motion 
thereto,  or  to  receive  it  therefrom.  The  name  —  cog  — 
shows  the  original  mode  of  construction,  in  which 
cogs  or  pieces  of  wood  were  inserted  into  mortises  in 
the  face  of  a  wheel.     Wheels  thus  constructed  are 
used  under  the  names  of  rag  or  spocket  wheels,  in 
connection  with  chains  or  lantern  wheels,  the  latter 
having  rounds  or  rundles  between  disks.   The  teeth 
of  cog-wheels  are  now  usually  made  solid  with  the 
rim,  being  cast  therewith  or  cut  thereupon*    There 
are   numerous  varieties  of  cog-wheels,  as  a  spur- 
wheel,  a  crown  or  contrate  wheel,  a  bevel  or  miter 
wheel,  and  the  pinion  (q.  v.).     (Knight.) 

2.  Fig.  :  The  working  parts  of  any  machinery. 

"  The  life  of  a  peasant  may  be  made  a  burden,  to  him  if 
he  happens  to  offend  some  member  of  the  immense  army 
of  public,  servants  who  are  the  cog-wheels  of  the  colossal 
machine  which  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  can  more 
with  a  touch  of  his  pen."  —  London  Times. 

cfig  (2),  cogue,  cogle,  s.    [KEG.] 
I.  Literally: 

I.  A  round  wooden  vessel  made  by  a  cooper,  for 
holding  milk,  brose,  liquor,  &c.    (Scotch.) 

112.  A  measure,  the  quarter  of  a  peck. 

II.  Fig.  :  An  intoxicating  liquor. 

"  The  sun  that  brightens  up  the  scene 
Is  friendship's  kindly  coggie." 

Tannahill:  Poems,  p.  173. 

COg-full,  s.    As  much  as  a  cog  will  hold. 
"  .    .    .    ye  wadna  be  the  waur  of  a  cngfu*   o*   water 
before  ye  welcome  your  friends."—  Scoff.-  Bob  Roy,  ch.  xui. 

*c5g  (3),  *COgge  (2).  s.  [But.  &  Dan.  kog;  Icel. 
Jcuggr=&  boat;  (  ornish,  coc;  Wei.  cwch;  Low  Lat. 
cocco,coffo.l  [COCK  (4),s.] 

1.  A  small  vessel. 

"  Coggez  with  cablis  cachyn  to  londe." 

Destruct.  of  Troy,  1,077. 

2.  A  cock-boat. 

*c6  -&eH9e,  co'-&en-9f  ,  «.  [Lat,  cogentia,  neut. 
pi.  of  cogenS)  pa.  par.  of  cogo=to  compel:  co=con; 
a<7O=to  drive.]  Force,  strength,  weight  of  author- 
ity, or  influence. 

"  An  argument  of  cogence,  we  may  soy, 
Why  such  a  one  should  keep  himself  away.*' 

(.'oirpcr.-  Conversation. 
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C6  -&ent,  a.    [Lat.  cogens,  pr.  par.  of  cogo=to 

compel.] 

1.  Forcible,  powerful,  constraining. 

"  The  tongue  whose  strains  were  cogent  as  commands, 
Revered  at  home,  and  felt  in  foreign  lands." 

Covrper:  Retirement,  411. 

2.  Convincing,  irresistible. 

"...    this  most  cogent  proof  of  a  Deity."— Ben tley. 

"  Proofs  of  the  most  cogent  description  could  be  here 
adduced."— Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  vii.  141. 

If  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  cogent,  forci- 
ble, and  strong:  "Cogency  applies  to  reasons  indi- 
vidually considered ;  force  and  strength  to  modes  of 
reasoning  or  expression:  cogent  reasons  impel  to 
decisive  conduct ;  strong  conviction  is  produced  by 
forcible  reasoning  conveyed  in  strong  language 
.  .  ."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

CO  -&ent-lj?,  adv.  [Eng.  cogent;  -ly.~\  In  a  cogent 
manner ;  with  force  or  authority ;  forcibly,  strongly, 
convincingly,  (ffurd.) 

*c5gged  (l).pa.  par.  or  a.    [Coo  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Falsified. 

*'  Notwithstanding  this  cogged  number  of  his  provincial 
synods,  and  private  decrees,  .  .  ." — Bp.  Ball:  Honor  of 
the  Married  Clergy,  p.  248. 

cSgged  (2),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Coo  (2),  t?.] 
c5g  -gSr,  s.    [Eng.  cog  (1),  v. ;  -«r.] 
1.  Ordinary  Language : 

(1)  A  wheodler  a  flatterer,  a  beguiler. 

(2)  One  who  cheats  at  dice;  a  sharper. 

"A  traveler,  a  gamester  and  a  coggcr."  —  Harinyton: 
Epigrams,  1,633. 

*2.  Mining :  One  who  builds  up  the  roof-supports 
or  cogs. 

*c8g-ger-£,  *c5g -ge"r-Ie,  «.  [Eng.  cogger ;  -y.] 
Fraud,  deceit,  cheating. 

"  This  is  a  second  false  surmise  or  ooggerie  of  the  Jesuits 
to  keep  the  ignorant  in  error."—  Watson:  Quodlibets  of 
Religion  and  State  (1602),  p.  195. 

c8g'-gle,  s.  [A  dim  in.  of  cog  (2),  s.]  A  small  keg 
or  wooden  vessel. 

"  An'  I  hue  seen  their  coggie  fou." 

Burns.-  A  Dream. 

*c8g  -glfig  (1) ,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  8.    [Coo  (1),  «.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fr  particip.  adj. ;  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  Wheedling,  flattery,  cajoling,  cheat- 
ing. 

"  Nay,  nay,  I  do  beseech  you  leave  your  cogging." 

Beaum.  &  Ftet.;  Scornful  Lady. 

c5g'-glng  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  8.    [Coo  (2),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.   &  particip.  adj. ;   (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Mach. :  The  act  of  furnishing  with  cogs ;  cogs. 

2.  Arch.:  The  same  as  CALKING  (q.  v.)- 

Cog -gle  (gle  as  gel),  8.  [Eng.  cog  (3),  s.,  and 
diinin.  suif,  -le.~\ 

1.  A  little  boat,  a  cockboat. 

2.  A  small  stone,  a  pebble,  a  cobble. 

"  Strucken  with  all  the  might  against  a  hard  coggie." — 
Sanderson,  i.  207. 

Cog  -gle,  cog  -le,  v.  t.  [Prob.  from  cog,  s.,  from 
the  rocking  of  a  boat.] 

1.  To  cause  anything  to  rock,  or  move  from  side 
to  side,  so  as  to  seem  ready  to  be  overset. 

2.  To  prop  up,  to  support. 

*cog -gle-d^,  a.  [Eng.  coggie;  d  connective ;  -y.] 
Rickety,  coggly. 

"Take  care  of  that  step-ladder:  it  is  coggledy.n—3Liss 
Edgeworth:  Helen,  ch.  JUEV.  (Davies.) 

COgg  -Hfig,  c5gg  ~lln,  s.  [CoGGLE,  v.]  A  sup- 
port, a  prop. 

c6gg'-ljf,  c5gg-lle,  a.  [Scotch  coggl(e);  -y.] 
Shaking,  tottering. 

"I  thought — that  the  sme  and  steadfast  earth  itself  was 
grown  coggly  beneath  my  feet,  as  I  mounted  the  pulpit." 
— Annals  of  the  Parish,  p.  193. 

*c5&-I-ta-bir-l-tyS  s.  [Eng.  cogitable;  -ity.~\ 
Conceivableness ;  capability  of  being  apprehended 
in  the  thought. 

c8&  -I-ta-ble,  a.  [Lat.  cogitabilis,  from  cogito= 
to  think  over,  to  reflect:  co=con;  agito,  freq.  of 
ago=to  drive.]  Capable  of  being  thought  or  med- 
itated on ;  conceivable. 

"But,  as  creation  is  cogitable  by  us  only  as  a  putting 
forth  of  divine  power,  .  .  .'* — Sir  I*'.  Hamilton:  Dis- 
cussions, p.  593, 

*CO&-I-ta-bund',  a.  [Lat.  cogitabundus.~\  Full 
of  thought ;  meditating  deeply ;  thoughtful. 

"  An  accumulation  nnd  ostentation  of  thoughts  which 
is  meant  to  be  n  refutation  in  full  of  all  poetry  less  cogi- 
tabund." — L.  Hunt. 


cognation 


*cog-l-ta-bund  -I-t f,  s.  \_Eng.cogitabund;  -ity.J 
Deep  thought,  meditation,  or  study. 

c<5&  -I-tate,  r.  -i.  [Lat.  cogito=to  think  on  or  re- 
flect: co=con;  agito,  freq.  of  ago— to  drive.]  To- 
think,  to  reflect,  to  meditate. 

*' .  .  .  the  life  of  the  body  is  entertained  in  still  cog- 
itating, .  .  ."—Donne:  Hist.  Septuagint  (1683),  p.  101. 

COg-I-ta  -tiOH,  8.  [Lat.  cogitatio,  from  cogito= 
to  think,  to  reflect.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  thinking;  meditation; 
mental  speculation  or  reflection. 
"  '  Our  cogitations  this  way  have  been  drawn, 

These  are  the  points,'  the  Wanderer  Haid,    .    .    ." 
Wordsworth;  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

*2.  A  purpose  or  design  meditated  on. 

"The  king,  perceiving  that  his  desires  were  intemper- 
ate, and  his  cogitations  vast  and  irregular,  .  ,  ." — Bacon.- 
Hen,  VII. 

*3.  The  intellect,  the  mind,  the  reasoning  powers. 

"Having  their  cogitations  darkened,  and  being  stran- 
gers from  the  life  of  God,  from  the  ignorance  which  is  in. 
them." — Hooker. 

4.  That  which  is  thought  or  meditated  on;  the 
subject  or  result  of  thought. 

"C/ir.  Yes,  but  greatly  against  my  will ;  especially  my 
inward  and  carnal  cogitations,  .  .  ."—Banyan:  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  pt.  i. 

*CO& -I-ta-tlve,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  Lat. 
cogitativus,  from  cogito=to  think,  to  reflect.] 

1.  Haying  the  power  of  thought  or  meditation ; 
pertaining  to  thought. 

" .  .  .  some  cogitative  snbstance,  some  incorporeal 
inhabitant  within  us,  which  we  call  spirit." — Bentley. 

2.  Given  up  to  thought  or  meditation. 

*'  Being  by  nature  somewhat  more  cogitative." — Wottont 
Lords  Essex  and  Buckingham. 

*c8£-I-ta-Mv  -I-t? ,  s.  [Eng.  cogitativM ;  -ify.J 
Capacity  for  thought ;  fitness  or  aptitude  for  think- 
ing or  meditating. 

"To  make  mere  matter  do  all  this  is  to  change  the 
nature  of  it ;  to  change  death  into  life,  incapacity  of 
thinking  into  cogttativity." — Wollaston.  (Latham.) 

tc5g  -I-ta-t5r,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  thinks  or 
reflects ;  a  thinker. 

*c6g'-man,  s.  [Cog,  s.,  and  man.]  A  dealer  in 
coarse  cloth.  (Wright.) 

Cog-nac  (pron.  con  -yac),  s.  [The  name  of  a 
town  in  the  department  of  Cbarente,  France.] 

1.  The  town  named  in  the  etymology. 

2.  A  kind  of  French  brandy,  named  after  the  town 
where  it  is  made.    It  was  long  considered  the  finest 
kind  of  brandy.    [BRANDT.  ] 

c6g  -nate,  a.  &  «.  [Lat.  fognatus:  co  =  con; 
gnatus=natu8,  pa.  par.  of  noscor=to  be  born.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:   Kindred,  of  the  same  race:   allied   by 
blood. 

2.  I-' i'i. :  Of  the  same  or  a  similar  nature ;  kindred 
or  allied. 

"Some  neuter  cognate  substantive." — Johnson:  A'octes 
Notttnghamic(E,  p.  82. 

II  Followed  by  to. 

"...    proportionable  and  cognate  to  their  figures, 
.    .    ."—Howell:  Letters,  iv.  60. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Roman  Law:  The  cognati  were  all  those  de- 
scended from  the  same  person,  whether  male  or 
female ;  while  agnati  were  cognate  of  the  male  sex, 
who  traced  their  descent  through  males,  and  were 
of  the  same  family.    Wharton  calls  a  cognate  a 
relation  by  the  mother's  side.    A  cognate  is  related 
by   conception;    thus  .a    person's    mother,    grand- 
mother, daughter's  children,  and  maternal  uncle 
and  aunt  are  his  or  her  cognates.    Agnates  (agnati 
or  adgnati) ,  on  the  contrary,  are  related  by  genera- 
tion, i.  e.,  by  the  father's  side.  A  man's  son,  brothr-r. 
paternal  uncle,  and  their  children,  as  also  his  own 
daughter  and  sister,  are  agnated  to  him  and  are  his 
agnates.     ( Wharton.) 

2.  Phttol. :  Applied  to  words  springing  from  the 
same  original  root. 

B.  As  substantive: 

*l.  Lit.:  One  who  is  akin  or  allied  by  blood; 
a  blood-relation. 

2.  Fiij.:  Oneof  a  number  of  things  allied  innature 
or  origin. 

cog  nate  -ness,  ».  [Eng.  cognate;  -nese.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  cognate. 

cog-n&'-tl,  s.  pi.    [Lat.]    [COGNATE,  a.,  II.  1.] 

Law :  Relations  on  the  mother's  side. 

*c8g-na  -tion,  *oog-na  -9loun, «.  [Lat.  cognatio. 
from  cognatua—a  relation  by  blood.] 

I.  Literally: 

I.  Relationship  by  blood ;  kindred,  kinship. 

"  .  .  .  his  cngnatinn  with  the  ^Bncides  .  .  ." — Sir 
T.  Broiriic:  IHmU.  1  met*,  p.  159. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot. 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wSrk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


cogniac 

2.  A  relation  by  blood. 

"Go  to  the  loond  and  to  my  cognacioun." — Wycliffe; 
Genesis  xxiv.  4. 

II.  Fig. :  A  participation  in  the  same  nature ; 
relation,  kindred. 

"  He  induceth  us  to  ascribe  effects  unto  causes  of  no 
•cognation." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

1T  1.  Followed  by  the  prep.  icift*. 

" .    .     .     their   mere   cognation   with    each    other." — 

Watts.-  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 

2.  Followed  by  the  prep.  to. 

"...    near  cognation  to  ingratitude,    .    .    ." — South* 

co'g-nl-ac  (g  silent),  s.    [COGNAC.] 

cog-ni-§or  ,  c6g-nl-§ee'   (g  silent),  j.    [COGNI- 

ZOR,  COGXIZEE.] 

COg-nl  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  cognitio,  from  cognitus, 
pa.  par.  of  coynosco=to  know:  co-con;  nosco  (orig. 
gnosco)  =  to  come  to  know.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  knowing  or  becoming  acquainted 
•with ;  knowledge. 

2.  That  which  is  known  or  apprehended  with  the 
understanding. 

3.  Acknowledgment,  recognition.  / 

II.  Law:  Cognizance ;  judicial  investigation. 

*cSg  -nl-tlve,  a.  [Fr.  cognitif.  As  if  from  Lat. 
<;ognitivu8,  from  cognitus,  pa.  par.  of  cognosco=to 
know.l  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  knowing  or 
apprehending  by  the  understanding. 

"Unless  the  understanding  employ  and  exercise  its 
cognitive  or  apprehensive  power.  .  .  ."  —  South:  Ser- 
mons. 

cogn  -I-za-ble  (g  silent),  a.  [O.  Fr.  cognoisable  ; 
Fr.  connaissable ;  from  O.  Fr.  cognoistre;  Fr.  con- 
naltre;  Lat.  cognosco—to  know.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:   Capable  of   being  known  or  ap- 
prehended  with  the  understanding;  perceptible; 
recognizable. 

"No  cognizable  vestiges,  no  more 
Than  of  this  breath,  which  frames  itself  in  words." 
Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

2.  Laic:  Coming  within  the  cognizance  of   the 
law ;  fit  to  be  a  subject  of  judicial  investigation. 

"Some  are  merely  of  ecclesiastical  cognizance;  others  of 
-a  mixed  nature,  such  as  are  cognizable  both  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  secular  courts," — Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

tcogn -I-za-bly"  ($r  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  cogniza- 
bl(e) ;  -y.]  In  a  cognizable  manner;  perceptibly. 

cogn  -I-zan9e,  tcon'-u,-ijan9e,  *cogn-I-saunc,e 
<Eng.),  cog  no  seance  (Scotch)  (g  silent),  s.  [O. 
Fr.  cognizance;  Fr.  connaissance,  from  Low  Lat. 
•cognoscentia,  from  cognosco=to  know.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  Literally: 

*1.  Knowledge  or  apprehension  with  the  under- 
standing. 

"...  the  acquisition  of  a  distinct  and  precise  cog- 
nizance  of  the  characters  of  the  adults  of  the  orang  and 
chimpanzee."— Owen:  Classif.  of  the  Mammalia  (ed.  1859), 
p.  68. 

"But  what  if  light  be  but  a  sensation?  and,  whether  or 
no,  how  else  have  we  any  cognizance  of  light?" — tngleby: 
Introd.  to  Metaphysics,  p.  9. 

*2.  Recognition. 

"  Who,  soon  as  on  that  knight  his  eye  did  glance 
Eftsoones  of  him  had  perfect  cognizance." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.t  II.  £.31. 

3.  Judicial  notice  or  trial;  the  hearing  or  deter- 
mining of  a  cause  judicially. 

"  It  is  worth  the  while,  however,  to  consider  how  we  may 
discountenance  and  prevent  those  evils  which  the  law  can 
take  no  cognizance  of." — V  Estrange. 

4.  Knowledge  of  a  fact. 

*II.  Fig. :  Any  mark  or  sign  by  which  a  thing  may 
be  known  or  identified. 

"Plan.  And,  by  my  soul,  this  pale  and  angry  rose, 
As  cognizance  of  my  blood-drinking  hate." 

Shakesp,.-  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  /.,  ii.  4. 

B.  Technically: 
1.  Law: 

(1)  The  hearing  or  determining  of  a  cause;  judi- 
cial notice  or  knowledge. 

f2)  An  acknowledgment  or  confession,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  a  fine. 

(3)  The  acknowledgment  of  the  defendant,  in  re- 
plevin, that  he  took  the  goods,  with  the  allegation 
that  he  did  it  legally,  as  tho  bailiff  of  another  per- 
son who  had  a  right  to  distrain. 

(4)  A  claim  made  in  answer  to  a  suit,  when  the 
defendant,  being  any  person  or  body  corporate,  has 
tho  franchise  of  holding  pleas  within  a  particular 
limited  jurisdiction.  Upon  thisclaim  of  cognizance, 
if  allowed,  all  proceedings  shall  ccaso  in   the  supe- 
rior court,  the  plaintiff  being  ;tt  liberty  to  pursue 
his  remedy  in  the  special  jurisdiction.  (Blackstone: 
Comment,  bk.  in.,  ch.  xi.) 
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2.  Heraldry; 

(1)  A  badge  worn  to  show  the  particular  society, 
master,  or  body  to  which  the  wearer  belongs. 

" .  .  .  in  their  livery  coats,  with  cognizances,  .  .  , 
made  the  king  a  bow."— Bacon.-  Hist,  of  the  Reign  of  Henry 

(2)  A  coat  of  arms ;  a  crest. 

"...  the  cognizance  of  Richard  of  Gloucester." — 
J.  H.  Jesse:  Memoirs  of  King  Kichtird  III.,  ch.  vi. 

*3.  Divinity:  An  epithet  applied  to  the  Creed,  and 
the  Sacraments. 

"All  believing  persons,  and  all  churches  congregated 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  .  .  .  eating  of  the  same  bread, 
and  drinking  of  the  same  cup,  are  united  in  the  same 
cognizance,  and  so  known  to  be  the  same  church." — Bp. 
Pearson:  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  ix. 

COgn'-I-zant  (g  silent),  a.  [O.  Fr.  cognizant;  Fr. 
connaissant)  from  O.  Fr.  cognoistre;  Fr.  connaitre; 
Lat.  cognosco=to  know.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.;  Having  cognizance  or  knowledge 
of;  knowing,  apprehending. 

"Cognizant  of  its  history,  aware  of  the  principles  by 
which  the  English  chiefs  are  marshaled,  .  .  .  "— 
Brougham;  Statesmen  of  George  III.  {Sir  S.  Komilly.) 

2.  Law:  Competent  to  take  judicial  notice  of  any 
actor  cause,  upon  which  a  judge  is  bound  to  act 
without  having  it  proved  in  evidence,  such  as  the 
old  history  of  the  country,  the  procedure  of  Con- 
gress, or  tne  Legislature  or  a  State,  the  existence  of 
peace  or  war.  Ac.     But  he  is  not  bound  to  take 
cognizance   or   even    the  most   notorious   current 
events,  or  of  tho  laws  of  foreign  countries. 

*c6gn  -ize,  v.  t.  [Lat.  cognosce  =  to»know.]  To 
have  knowledge  or  perception  of ;  to  take  notice  of. 

"As  the  reasoning  faculty  can  deal  with  no  facts  until 
they  are  cognized  by  it— as  until  they  are  cognized  by  it 
they  are  to  it  non-existent— it  follows  that  in  being  cogn- 
ized, that  is,  in  becoming  beliefs,  they  begin  to  exist 
relatively  to  our  reason." — Herbert  Spencer:  Principles  of 
Psychology,  p.  Ifi. 

*cogn  -I-zee,  *cogn-I-see  (g  silent),  *.  [Eng. 
cogniz(e);  -ee.~}  % 

Law :  He  to  whom  a  fine  in  lands  or  tenements  is 
acknowledged.  (Cowel.) 

"And  by  indenture  declared  the  uses  to  the  cognisee 
and  his  heirs." — Collinson:  On  Idiots,  Ac.,  vol.  i.,  p.  431. 

*cogn  ~I-zor.  *cogn-i-sor,  *cogn-i-sour  (the 
g  silent),  s.  [Eng.  cogniz(e);  -or.] 

Law:  He  that  passes  or  acknowledges  a  fine  in 
lands  or  tenements  to  another.  One  that  acknowl- 
edges the  right  of  the  plaintiff  or  cognizeo  in  a  fine ; 
a  defendant,  (Blackstone.) 

"The  deforciant  or  cogjiisor  acknowledges  (cognoscit) 
the  right  to  be  in  the  plaintiff  or  cognisee." — Blackstone, 
bk.  ii..  c.  21. 

cog-no  -mfin,  8.  [Lat.  cog  =  con;  nomen  =  a 
name.] 

1.  Rom.    Antiq.:  A    surname;    the   family  name 
among    the   Romans,  being    the  last  of  the  three 
names  by  which  each  person  was  distinguished. 

2.  Gen. :  A  title,  style,  or  name. 

*cog-n6  -men-ize,  v.  t.  [Lat.  cognomen;  Eng. 
suff.  -*jze.]  To  name,  to  call. 

*COg-n8m  -In-al,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  cognomen,  genii. 
cognomintts) ;  -a/,] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cognomen  or  surname,  of 
the  nature  or  character  of  a  surname. 

"As  a  cognominal  addition." — Pearson:  On  the  Creed, 
art.  4. 

2.  Having  or  bearing  the  same  name. 

B.  Assubst.:  One  who    bears  the    same   name; 
a  namesake. 

".  .  .  nor  the  dog-fish  at  sea  much  more  make  out 
the  dog  of  the  land,  than  his  cognominal  or  namesake  in 
the  heavens." — Browne;  Vulgar  Errors. 

*cdg-nom  -In-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  cognominoj  from 
cognome>i=a  surname.]  To  name,  to  designate. 

"This  eminent  man  whom  I  cognominatnl  Cyclops 
diphrelates."  —  De  Quincey:  Eng.  Mail  Coach.  (Davies.) 

*c5g-n8nvln-a'-tion,  «.  [Lat.  cognominatio, 
from  cognomen,  genit.  cognominifi.] 

1.  A  cognomen  ;  a  surname  or  family  name. 

2.  A  name  given  or  added  from  any  accident  or 
cause ;  a  title,  a  nickname. 

"Pompey  deserved  the  name  Great:  Alexander,  of  the 
same  cognomination,  was  generalissimo  of  Greece." — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

*cog-n6sce,  *cog-noss,  v.t.&i,    [Lat.  cognosce: 
co=con;  nosco  (orig.  gnosco)  =  to  come  to  know.] 
A.  Transitive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  examine,  to  survey. 

"The  general  resolved  in  person  to  cognosce  the  entry 
into  Newcastle."— SpnMing,  i.  256. 

2.  To  adjudge,  to  adjudicate,  to  determine  after 
an  investigation ;  to  decide,  to  declare. 

"  Georpe  Douglas*  elder  brother  was  cognosced  nearest 
agnate."— Chalmers:  Mary,  i.  278. 


cohabit 

3.  To  scrutinize  the  character  of  a  person,  or  the 
state  of  a  thing,  with  a  view  to  a  decision,  or  to 
regulate  procedure. 

"...  to  meet,  ait  and  cognosce  Mr.  Andrew  Logie 
minister  at  Rayne,  .  .  ." — Spalding,  ii.  91. 

II.  Scotch  Law : 

1.  To  pronounce  a  person  to  be  an  idiot,  or  mad, 
by  tho  verdict  of  an  inquest ;  a  forensic  term. 

"  .  .  .  the  son  ought  to  be  declared  or  cognosced  an 
idiot  by  the  sentence  of  a  judge." — Erakine:  Inst.,  pp.  140, 

2.  To  survey  lands  with  a  view  to  a  division  of 
property. 

••  The  eaids  lands  being  cognossit,  meathit,  mairchit, 
.  .  ."— Contract,  A.  1634.  Memorial  Dr.  Wilson  of  Fal- 
kirkv.  Forbes  ofCallendar,  p.  2. 

B.  Intrans:  To  adjudicate. 

"  Doth  it  belong  to  us  to  receive  the  complaints  of  the 
king's  people,  to  cognosce  upon  his  actions,  or  limit  hi» 
pleasure?'1— Drummond:  Speech,  May  2,  1639. 

*cSg -nos-9en9e,  s.  [Lat.  cognoscentia,  from 
cognosco=to  know.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  knowing  or  apprehending; 
knowledge,  cognizance. 

"  And  yet  of  that  near  object  have  no  cognoBcence." 
Dr.  H.  Mare:  Song  of  the  Soul,  Hi.  2,  61. 

2.  A  cognizance,  a  badge. 

cog  nos-jSn  -t§  (pi.  cognoscenti),  «.  [0.  Ital. 
cognoscente,  pr.  par.  of  cognoscere;  Ital.  conoscere; 
Lat.  cognosco=to  know.]  One  who  knows  thor- 
oughly or  understands  a  subject ;  a  connoisseur,  an 
adept,  an  expert.  (Rarely  used  except  in  the  pi.) 

"  Ask  a  person  of  the  most  refined  musical  taste,  an 
absolute  cognoscente,  if  you  please." — Slasoit:  On  Church 
Music,  p.77. 

*c5g-n5s-cl-bll  -I-tf ,  s.  [Eng.  cognoscible ;  -ity.] 
The  quality  of  being  cognoscible,  or  apprehended 
with  the  understanding. 

"  The  coffiioscibility  of  God  is  manifest  in  and  by  them.'* 
— Barrow:  Expos,  of  the  Creed. 

*c5g-n8s -$I-ble,  a.  [Lat.  cognoscibilis;  from 
copnosco=to  know.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Capable  of  being  known  or  appre- 
hended ;  perceptible. 

"Matters  intelligible  "and  coonoscible."—Hale:  Origin 
of  Mankind. 

2.  Law :  Cognizable ;  liable  to  or  proper  for  judi- 
cial investigation. 

"  .  .  .  in  the  high-commission  we  meddled  with  no 
cause  not  cognoscible  there." — Archbishop  Laud:  Diary. 
<*c.,  I.  833. 

*COg-nSs'-CI-tIve,  a.  [Formed  on  tho  analogy 
of  other  adj.  in  -ive,  from  Lat.  coono8co=to  know, 
as  if  from  Lat.  cognoscitivuf.]  Having  the  power 
or  quality  of  knowing ;  apprehending,  cognitive. 

"  I  suppose  prescience  to  be  an  act  of  the  understanding 
(as  likewise  all  science),  which  alone  is  cognoscitire." — 
lip.  Barlow:  Remains,  p.  573. 

C0g-n6 -vlt,  s.  [Lat.=he  acknowledges;  third 
pers.  sing.  perf.  ind.  of  cognosce— to  know.] 

Law:  An  acknowledgment  by  a  defendant  in  a 
cause  that  the  plaintiff's  case  is  just  and  true ;  in 
which  case,  in  order  to  save  costs,  judgment  is 
allowed  to  go  by  default,  no  appearance  being  made 
on  behalf  of  the  defendant. 

c5g  -Ster,  «.  [Etymol.  doubtful.  Jamieson  sug- 
gests Icel.  tcuga—to  force.]  The  person  who,  in  the 
act  of  swingling  flax,  first  breaks  it  with  a  swing- 
bat,  and  then  throws  it  to  another. 

co  guard  -I-an  (H  silent),  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and 
guardian  (q.  v.).]  One  joined  witli  another  in  the 
position  of  a  guardian;  a  joint  guardian. 

COgue,  s.    [Coo  (2),  «.]    A  small  wooden  vessel. 

"  They  drink  it  out  of  the  cogue." — Modern  Account  of 
Scotland  (1670). 

c6g  -ware,  s.    [Eng.  cog,  s. ;  and  ware.] 

1.  Goods  carried  in  a  cog. 

2.  A  coarse,  narrow,  cloth-like  frieze,  used  by  the 
lower  classes  in  the  sixteenth  century.    (Hallitrell.) 

c5g'-wpod,  «.    [Eng.  cog,  and  wood.} 
Hot.:  A  plant,  Frannthus  Chlorari/l"u . 
TI  Jamaica  Cogwood:  Hernandia  sonora.   (Treas. 
of  Bot.) 

pS-nab  -It,  v. »'.  [Lat.  cohabito—to  dwell  together 
with:  co=con,  and  hubito=to  dwell.] 

1.  Gen.:  To  live  in  the  same  place  with  another; 
to  reside  in  company. 

"  The  Philistines  were  worsted  by  tho  captivated  ark, 
which  foraged  their  country  more  than  a  conquering 
army  :  they  were  not  able  to  cohabit  with  that  holy  thing.'* 
— South. 

2.  Spec.:  To  live  togettier  as  husband  and  wife. 

"  He  knew  her  not  to  be  his  own  wife,  and  yet  had  a 
design  to  cohabit  with  her  as  such." — Fiddes:  Sermons. 


boil,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     fhln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deL 
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*c6-hab  -It-ant,  s.  [Lat.  cohabitans,  pr.  par.  of 
cohabito—^o  live  together.]  One  who  resides  in  the 
same  place  with  another ;  an  inhabitant  of  the  same 
place. 

"  The  oppressed  Indians  protest  against  that  heaven 
where  the  Spaniards  are  to  be  their  cohabitants," — Decay 
of  Christian  Piety. 

*CO-hab  -It-ate,  v.  i.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  Eng. 
habitate  (q.  v.).]  To  live  together,  to  cohabit. 

"  Shall  the  graces  of  God  cohabttate  with  the  vices  of 
Satan?"— Adams:  Serm.,  ii.  806. 

c6-hab-It-a  -tion,  «.  [Lat.  cohabitatio,  from 
cohabito=to  live  together.] 

*1.  Gen. :  The  act  or  state  of  living  in  the  same 
place  or  together  with  another. 

"  .  .  .  to  submit  to  rules  of  equality,  and  make  laws 
by  compact ;  in  order  to  their  peaceable  cohabitation." — 
Halliwell:  Excellence  of  Moral  Virtue,  p.  79. 

2.  Spec. :  The  act  or  state  of  living  together,  as 
husband  and  wife. 

*c6-hab'-It-e"r,  s.  [Eng.  cohabit ;  -er.']  One  who 
lives  with  another ;  a  cohabitant,  a  fellow  citizen  or 
townsman. 

"...  cohabiters  of  the  same  region." — Hobbes:  Thucy- 
dides,  bk.  iv. 

CO  hab  -It-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s,    [COHABIT.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  living  together ; 
cohabitation. 

co-heir  (pron.  co-ar),  s.  [Xat.  cohceres:  co=con; 
fceeres=anheir.]  One  associated  with  others  in  an 
inheritance ;  a  joint-heir. 

co-heir  ess  (pron.  co-ar-ess),  «.  [Eng.  coheir; 
-«ss.]  A  female  entitled  to  share  in  an  inheritance 
with  others ;  a  joint-heiress. 

•co-help  -er,  s-  [Pref.  co=co»,  and  helper  (q. 
v.).]  A  coadjutor,  a  helper,  a  coOperator. 

c6-her  -aid,  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  an&herald  (q.v.).] 
A  joint  herald ;  one  who  acts  as  a  herald  jointly 
with  another. 

c6-he  re,  v.  i.  [Lat.  cohaereo=tf>  stick  together; 
co=con;  hcereo=to  stick,  to  adhere.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  stick  or  adhere  together ;  to  hold  fast 
one  to  another,  as  parts  of  the  same  mass. 

"Two  pieces  of  marble,  having  their  surface  exactly- 
plain,  polite,  and  applied  to  each  other  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  intercept  the  air,  do  cohere  firmly  together  as  one." 
— Woodward, 

II.  Figuratively; 

1.  To  be  consistent,  to  agree ;  to  follow  regularly 
and  in  due  order  of  connection. 

"They  have  been  inserted  where  they  best  seemed  to 
cohere." — Burke:  Thoughts  on  Scarcity,  preface. 

•2.  To  fit,  to  agree. 

"  Had  time  cohered  with  place,  or  place  with  wishing." 
Shakesp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  L 

c6-her  -en$e,  co-her'-eu-sy',  s.  [Fr.  coherence; 
Lat.  cohterentia,  from  co/icBreo=to  stick  together, 
to  cohere. J 

I.  Lit. :  The  state  or  condition  of  bodies  in  which 
their  parts  cohere  or  are  joined  together  from  any 
cause ;  a  sticking  or  .adhering  together ;  a  union  of 
parts. 

"The  pressure  of  the  air  will  not  explain,  nor  can  be. a 
cause  of,  the  coherence  of  the  particles  of  air  themselves." 
— Locke. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Connection,  dependence ;  the  relation  of  parts 
or  things  to  each  other. 

2.  Agreement,    consistency ;    due    connection   in 
reasoning. 

"Coherence  of  discourse,  and  a  direct  tendency  of  all 
the  parts  of  it  to  the  argument  in  hand,  .  .  ." — Locke: 
Preface  to  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 

3.  Agreement  or  unity  between   members   of   a 
body  or  community,  &c. 

"  The  semblable  coherence  of  his  men's  spirits  and  his." 
Uenry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  v.  1.  73. 

CO-her'-ent,  o.  [Fr.  coherent,  Lat.  cohcerens,  pr. 
par.  of  cohcereo=to  cohere,  to  stick  together.] 

I.  Lit. :  Cohering,  sticking,  or  adhering  together ; 
united  as  parts  of  the  same  mass. 

"To  the  observer  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Blanc  the 
blue  is  as  uniform  and  coherent  as  if  it  formed  the  surface 
of  the  most  closegrained  solid,  .  .  ." — Tyndnll:  Fray, 
of  Science,  3d  ed.,  vii.  152. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Connected,  united. 

"...  I  jotted  down  my  thoughts  regarding  it  in- 
tending afterward,  if  time  permitted,  to  work  them  up 
into  a  coherent  whole." — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science.  3d  ed., 
iii.  41,  42. 

2.  Consistent,  agreeing ;  following  in  due  order  or 
connection,  not  contradictory. 


*3.  Of  persons:  Consistent,  logical. 

"  A  coherent  thinker,  .    .    ."—  Watts:  Logic. 
*4.  Agreeing,  suitable,  fit,  convenient,  accordant. 
"That  time  and  place,  with  this  deceit  so  lawful, 
May  prove  coherent." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  iii.  7. 

f5.  Intelligible.  (Seldom  used  except  in  the  nega- 
tive compound,  incoherent,  q.  v.) 

*e6-her-en-tlf-lc,  a.  [Eng.  coherent;  -I  connect- 
ive; suff.  ~fic,  from  Lat./acto=to  make,  to  cause.] 
Causing  coherence  or  cohesion. 

"  Cohesive  or  coherentiflc  force."  —  Coleridge. 

co-her'-ent-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  coherent  ;  -ly.~}  In  a 
coherent  manner,  connectedly,  with  due  connection 
or  coherence. 

"None  of  the  events  follow  one  another  coherently." 
—Buckle:  Civilization,  ch.  iii 

c6-her'-Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [COHEKE.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Bot,  :  Fastening  together  ;  used  of  homogene- 
ous parts. 

*CO-her'-I-t5r,  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  heritor  (q. 
v.).]  A  joint  inheritor  or  heir. 

*c5-he§-l-bllr-l-t?,s.  [Eng.  cohesible,  \-ity.  \  The 
quality  of  being  cohesible  ;  capability  of,  or  ten- 
dency to,  cohesion  ;  cohesiveness. 

*c6-he"'-S.I-ble,  a.  [Lat.  cohces(us),  pa.  par.  of 
cohcereo—to  cohere,  to  stick  together;  and  Eng. 
suff.  -able.]  Capable  of  cohesion  ;  cohesive. 

co-he'-sion  (sion  as  zhun,)  s.  [Fr.  cohesion, 
from  Lat.  cohcesus,  pa.  par.  of  cohaereo~to  cohere, 
to  stick  together.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  sticking  or  joining  together  ;  coher- 
ence. 

"...  the  little  polyhedra  became  converted  into 
lamina1,  separated  from  each  other  by  surfaces  of  weak 
cohesion,  and  the  infallible  result  will  be  a  tendency  to 
cleave  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  pressure."  —  Tyndall: 
Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  xiv.  418. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  cohering  or  sticking 
together. 

"What  cause  of  their  cohesion  can  you  find  ?" 

Blackmore. 

*II.  Fig.  :  Connection,  dependence,  relation,  co- 
herence. 

"  In  their  tender  years,  ideas  that  have  no  natural  cohe- 
sion come  to  be  united  in  their  heads."  —  Locke. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Nat.  Phil.  :  The  force  which  unites  two  mole- 
cules of  the  same  nature  ;  as,  for  instance,  two  mol- 
ecules of  iron  or  two  molecules  of  water.    It  is 
strongly  excited  in  solids,  less  strongly  in  liquids, 
andnotatallingases.    Itvarios  not  merely  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  different  bodies,  but  also  with 
the  arrangement  of  molecules  in  the  same  body  ; 
thus  the  tempering  of  steel  alters  the  molecular 
arrangement  in  that  substance,  with  the  effect  also 
of  altering  its  cohesion.    Tenacity,  hardness,  duc- 
tility, &c.,  arise  from  modifications  in  their  cohe- 
sion.   (Ganot.) 

2.  Bot.  :  The  union  of  one  organ  with  another,  or 
any  two   parts   which   in  their   normal  state  are 
separated. 

co-he  '-slve,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  Lat.  cohce- 
sivus,  from  cohcesus,  pa.  par.  of  cohtereo=to  cohere, 
to  stick  together.] 

1.  Having  the   tendency    to   cohere  or  stick  to- 
gether, or  to  form  a  mass. 

"The  nests  are  built  of  strong  cohesive  clay,  .  .  ."  — 
Sir  J.  E.  Tennent:  Ceylon,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Having  the  power   or   quality  of  causing  to 
cohere  or  unite  in  a  mass. 


'CO-he'-Blve-lf,  adv.    [Eng.  cohesive  ; 


In  a 


, 
cohesive  manner  ;  by  way  of  or  with  cohesion. 

CO-he'-sIve-ness,  s.    [Eng.  cohesive  ;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit.  :  The  quality  of  being  cohesive  ;  a  tendency 
to  cohere  or  unite  into  a  mass,  so  as  to  resist  sepa- 
ration. 

•2.  Fig.  :  Coherence,  consistency,  agreement. 

"...  the  style  loses  its  cohesiveness,  .  .  ."  —  Gold- 
smith: Essays. 

*CO-hIb'-lt,  *CO-hib-ite,  v.  t.    [Lat.  cohibitum, 

sup.  of  cohibeo=to   restrain:   co=con;   habeo=to 

have,  to  hold.]    To  restrain,  to  hinder. 

"It  was  scarce  possible  to    cohibite  people's  talk."  — 

North:  Life  of  Ld.  Ouilfunl,  i.  298.    (Caries.) 
*c5-hlb  -It-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COHIBIT.] 
*co-hlb  -It-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  A  «.    [COHIBIT.] 
A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See  the 

verb.) 
C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  restraining  or  hindering  ; 

restraint,  cohibition. 


*c6-hlb-l  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  cohibitto.]  [COHIBIT. J 
Restraint,  hinderance.  (Bagwell.) 

*co -hob-ate,  v.  t.  [Fr.  cohober;  Sp.  &  Port. 
cohobar,  from  Low  Lat.  cohobo.  Probably  of 
Arabic  origin.]  To  return  the  distilled  liquor  to 
the  remaining  matter  in  the  still  and  distill  it  again ; 
to  repeat  the  process  of  distillation. 

"  Which  abstract  and  cohobate  seven  times." — Greenhill- 
Art  of  Embalming,  p.  354. 

*co  h8b  a'-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COHOBATE.] 

"c6-h8b-a'-tlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  a.    [COHOBATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  repeating  the  process  of 
distillation ;  cohobation. 

CO-hob-a  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  cohobation;  Sp.  cohoba- 
cion,  from  Low  Lat.  cohobatio,  from  cohobo.]  The 
operati  TI  of  distilling  the  same  liquid  continually 
with  fresh  portions  of  the  same  substance,  as  with, 
flowers,  leaves,  &c.,  so  that  the  essential  oils  and 
other  volatile  substances  accumulate  in  the  distil- 
late. 

"Cohobation  is  the  pouring  the  liquor  distilled  _frpm 
any  thing  back  upon  the  remaining  matter,  and  distilling 
it  again.  —Locke. 

*co  -horn,  s.    [COEHORN.] 

c6'-hort,  s.    [Fr.,  Sp.  &  Port,  cohorte;  Lat.  co- 
hors  (genit.  cohortis).]    [COURT.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Any  number  or  body  of  warriors. 

"  He  ceased;  and  the  archangelic  power  prepared 
For  swift  descent;  with  him  the  cohort  bright 
Of  watchful  cherubim."  Hilton:  P.  L.,  bk.  xi. 

"The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold, 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold." 
Byron:  The  Destruction  of  Sennacherib. 

II.  Roman  Antiq.:  A  division  of  the  Roman  army, 
the  tenth  part  of  a  legion,  containing  three 
maniples  or  six  centuries.  The  number  of  men 
varied  with  that  of  the  legion,  the  ten  cohorts 
always  containing  an  equal  number.  When  the 
legion  numbered  4,000  men,  the  cohort  consisted  of 
60  triarii,  120  principes,  120  hastati,  and  100  velites, 
in  all  400  men.  The  centurion  of  the  first  century 
of  the  first  maniple  of  the  first  cohort  was  the 
guardian  of  the  eagle  or  colors  of  the  legion,  and 
hence  the  first  cohort  was  always  regarded  as 
superior  in  dignity  to  the  others. 

*c6  -hort,  v.  t.  [Lat.  cohortor :  co=con;  hortor— 
to  exhort,  to  encourage.]  To  encourage,  to  exhort, 
to  cheer. 

c6-hort-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  cohortatio,  from  co- 
hortor=to  exhort,  to  encourage:  co=con,-  hortor  = 
to  exhort.]  Exhortation,  encouragement  by  words. 
(Bailey.) 

co  -hSsh,  s. 

Bot. :  The  black  Cohosh  of  the  TJ.  S.  Pharmaco- 
poeia is  the  cimicufuga  racemosa,  or  black  snake 
root,  and  is  a  useful  expectorant  and  nerve  seda- 
tive, being  a  valued  remedy  in  rheumatism,  epi- 
lepsy, chorea,  whooping-cough,  &c. 

Blue  cohosh:  Caulophyllum  Thalictroides  is  a 
powerful  emmenagogue  and  antispasmodic.  It  is 
also  a  diaphoretic  and  diuretic.  It  has  been  used 
successfully  in  this  country  as  an  anthelmintic.  It 
is  a  powerful  poison,  as  is  the  black  cohosh,  and 
both  should  be  cautiously  administered. 

CO-hu'ne,  8.  [Latinized  from  cahoun,  the  Hon- 
duras name  given  to  the  nuts.] 

COhune  Oil,  s.  An  oil  obtained  from  the  fruit  of 
Attalea  Cohune,  a  palm-tree  which  grows  in  Hon- 
duras. 

CO  -t, prep,  with  article.  [Ital.  co(n)=with,  and 
i,  pi.  of(o=the.]  With. 

Coi  6ossi=With  the  basses. 

Coiviolini:  With  the  violins.  (Stainer  dt  Barrett.) 

*coif  (l),  *coife,  *coyfe,  *coyf,  *coyif,  s.  [0.  Fr. 
coif,  coiffe ;  Low  Lat.  cofia, 
cuphia,  cofea,  co/a=a  cap; 
M.H.  Ger.  kuffe,  kuppe;  O. 
H.  Ger.  chuppd,  chupphd=a 
cap  worn  under  the  helmet ; 
cognate  with  M.  H.  Ger. 
top/,-  O.  H.  Ger.  chuph  =  a 
cup.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  close 
cap  or  covering  for  the 
head ;  a  cowl. 

"  Thou  shalt  putte  a  coyif 
into  his  heed."—Wyclife:  Erorf. 
"k-  «•  Coif. 

*II.  Technically: 

1.  Law :  The  lawn  hood  or  cap  worn  by  sorgeants- 
at-law  in  England. 

"  No  less  a  man  than  a  brother  of  the  coif  began  his  suit 
before  he  had  been  a  twelvemonth  at  the  Temple." — 
Addison:  Spectator. 


ftte,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pBt, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wSrk,     who,     son;     mate,     cub,     ciire.     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     as  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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2.  Milit. ;  A  cap  of  steel  worn  by  knights. 
T  *Sergeant  of  the  coif:    A  title  formerly  given  to 
sergeants-at-law  (q.  v.). 

"Serjeants  at  law  .  .  .  are  called  Serjeants  of  the 
coif  from  the  lawn  coif  they  wear  on  their  heads  under 
their  caps  when  they  are  created." — Jacob:  Late  Diet. 

COif-clad,  o.  Clad  with  a  coif;  having  a  coif 
upon  the  head. 

"  The  bridal  now  resnmed  their  march. 
In  rude,  but  glad  procession,  came 
Bonneted  sire  and  coif-clad  dame." 

Scott:  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  20. 

*COif(2),S.     [CAVE.]  * 

"  Vndir  the  hingand  rokkis  was  alsaa 
Ane  coif,  and  tharin  fresche  wattir  springand." 

Doug.:   Virgil,  18. 18. 
*C6lf,  V.  t.     [COIF(1),S.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  cover  or  dress  with  a  coif. 

2.  fig.:  To  cover  the  head  in  any  way. 

"  Whilst  wanton  boys  of  Paphos  court 
In  myrtles  hide  my  staff  for  sport, 
And  coif  me,  where  I'm  bald,  with  flowers." 

Cooper. 

C6"if-fet  te,  s.  [Fr.  dimiu.  of  coiffe  =  &  coif  (q.  v.).] 

Old  War ;  A  steel  or  iron  skull-cap  worn  by  sol- 
diers during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centunes. 

C0"lf-fd  re,  s.    [Fr.]    A  head-dress. 

"  I  am  pleas'd  with  the  coiffure  now  in  fashion,  and 
think  it  shows  the  good  sense  of  the  valuable  part  of  the 
sex." — Aadison. 

*co"igne  (r»,*c6~ign'-j?  (g  silent),  «.  [Ir. cotmde=a 
custom,  a  tax.]  A  tax  or  assessment  of  food  for  the 
men  of  an  army. 

"  There  is  also  such  another  statute  or  two,  which  makes 
coigny  and  livery  to  be  treason.  ...  I  doe  not  well 
know,  but  by  ghesse,  what  you  doe  mean  by  these  termes 
of  coigny  and  livery.  ...  I  know  not  whether  the 
words  be  English  or  Irish,  but  I  suppose  them  to  be  rather 
auncient  English,  for  the  Irishmen  can  make  no  deriva- 
tion of  them.  What  livery  is  ...  we  know,  namely, 
that  it  is  an  allowance  of  horsemeat.  .  .  .  So  it  ia 
apparent,  that,  by  the  word  livery  is  there  meant  horse 
meate,  like  us,  by  the  word  coigny,  is  understood  man's 
meate ;  but  whence  the  word  is  derived  is  hard  to  tell ; 
some  say  of  coine,  for  that  they  used  commonly  in  their 
firm  ies,  not  onely  to  take  meate,  but  coine  also  ;  and  that 
taking  of  money  waaspeciallie  meant  to  be  prohibited  by 
tuat  statute  ;  but  I  thinke  rather  this  word  coigny  is  de- 
rived of  the  Irish." — Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

c6igne  (2),  coign  (g  silent),  *coln  (1),  s.  [Cora, 
QUOIN.] 

*I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  corner,  a  quarter. 
"  By  the  four  opposing  coignes, 
Which  the  world  together  joins." 

Shakes?.:  Pericles,  iii.,  introd. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Printing:  A   wedge   used   to   raise,   level,   or 
fasten  a  form. 

2.  Ordnance :  A  wedge  used  to  raise  or  lay  a  gun. 
*3.  Arch. :  A  quoin,  a  corner-stone. 

"See  you  yond'  coin  o'  th*  capitol,  yond'  corner-stone." 
Shakesp.:  Coriol.,v.  4. 

*co~igne  (g  silent),  c6yn  -le,  v.  i.  [COIGN'S  (1),  «.] 
To  exact  tribute  or  taxes  from;  to  live  by  extor- 
tion ;  to  quarter  a  person  on  another  forcibly. 

"...  their  purpose  was  to  coynte  upon  me,  and  to 
eat  me  out  of  house  and  home." — Bryskett;  Disc,  of  Civil 
Life,  p.  157. 

COll,  r.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  coilltr.  cuillir;  Fr.  cueillir; 
Lat.  colligo—to  collect,  to  gather  together.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Literal!;/: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*(2)  To  gather  together,  to  collect. 

"The  lurking  particles  of  air  .  .  .  mnst  necessarily 
plump  out  the  sides  of  the  bladder,  and  so  keep  them 
turgid,  until  the  pressure  of  the  air,  that  at  first  coiled 
them,  be  readmitted  to  do  the  same  thing  again." — Boyle. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  ensnare,  to  catch,  to  envelop. 

"...    Pleasure  coil  thee  in  her  dangerous  snare." 
Edwards;  Canons  of  frit  ic  in  in,  son.  34. 

II.  Naut.:  To  dispose  a  rope  or  cable  in  coils. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  wind  itself,  to  form  itself  into  a 
coil,  as  snakes  or  creeping  plants. 

"From  thine  own  smile  I  snatchM  the  snake, 
For  there  it  coiVd  as  in  a  broke." 

Jtyron:  Manfred,  i.  1. 

*C611  (IK  *COyl,  s.  [Gael,  ffoi^fump,  rage,  fury; 
O.  Gael.  &  Ir.  yot"U=war,  fight ;  Gael.  <fc  Ir.  goil=to 
boil,  to  rage.] 

1.  A  noise,  a  confusion,  a  bustle  or  tumult. 

*'  And  still  a  coil  the  grasshopper  did  keep; 
Yet  all  these  sounds  yblent  inclined  all  to  sleep." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  4. 

2.  A  number,  multitude,  or  assembly. 

"We  have  here  H  coyl  of  proper  men." — Lett,  of  Barnahe 
Googetf  Lord  Burghley  (May  15, 1574)  (in  Xoteaund  Queries. 
March  7,  1863). 


*COll(2),s.    [COLL.]    A  cock  of  hay. 

*C611(3},S.      [COIL,  V.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  A  series  of  rings  into  which  anything  pliant  is 
coiled  up,  as  a  ropo  or  cable,  the  body  of  a  serpent, 
<fec. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Xaut.:  A  certain  quantity  of  rope  laid  up  in  a 
ring  fashion.     The  manner  in  which  all  ropes  are 
disposed  of  on  board  ship  for  convenience  of  stow- 
age.   They  are  laid  up  round,  one  fake  over  another, 
or  by  concentric  turusl  termed  Flemish  coil,  form- 
ing but  one  tier,  and  lying  flat  on  the  deck,  the  end 
being  in  the  middle  of  it,  as  a  snake  or  worm  coils 
itself.    (Smyth.) 

2.  Artil.;  One  of  the  series  of  rings  of  metal  of 
which  some  cannon  are  built  up. 

3.  Electric  apparatus:  A  hollow  cylinder  in  which 
is  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  or  a  bundle  of  iron  wires,  v.-itli 
two  helices   coiled   round  it,  one  connected  with 
the  poles  of  a  battery  the  current  of  which  is  alter- 
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Coil. 

a.  Contact-breaker.  6.  Ends  of  secondary  wires  attached  to 
binding-screws,    c.  Positive  and  negative  poles 
,     connected  with  galvanic  battery. 

nately  opened  and  closed  by  a  self-acting  arrange- 
ment, and  the  other  serving  for  the  development  of 
the  induced  current.  It  is  called  also  an  inductiont 
coil,  or  an  inductoriuni.  With  a  current  of  three  or 
four  of  Grove's  cells,  it  is  more  powerful  than  the 
most  potent  Leyden  Jar.  (Ganot.)  [See  articles 
under  compounds  of  the  word  ELECTRIC.] 

coil-drag,  s.  A  tool  to  pick  up  pebbles,  bits  of 
iron,  »fec.,  from  the  bottom  of  a  drill-hole. 

*COil(4),*COlll,  s.    [CoAL.] 

1.  [COAL;] 

"That  na  coillis  be  had  furth  of  the  real  me." — Acts 
Marie,  c.  20  (ed.  1566 J. 

2.  An  instrument  formerly  used  in  boring  forcoal. 
Coll  -a,  s.    [From  Kylo,  a  district  of  Ayrshire ;  so 

called,  according  to  tradition,  from  CoiJ,  or  Coilue 
=a  Pictish  monarch.] 

"  Auld  Coila,  now,  may  fidge  fa"  fain, 
She's  gotten  poets  o  her  ain." 

Bums:  To  William  Simpson. 

colled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CoiL.] 

coiled-spring,  8.  A  metallic  spring  laid  up  in  a 
spiral  so  as  to  liave  a  resiliency  in  the  line  of  its 
axis,  either  by  extension  or  condensation,  as  the 
spring  may  be  arranged.  (Knight.) 

*COil-heuch,  «.  [Eng.,  &c.,  cott=coal,  and  heuch 
(q.  v.).]  A  coalpit. 

"  They  qnha  sets  fire  in  coilhenchis,  vpon  privat  revenge, 
and  despit,  commits  treason." — Skene;  Crimes,  Tit.  -,<•.!, 

COll-Iftg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CoiL,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  winding  or  gathering 
into  a  ring  or  series  of  rings, 

2.  Naut. :  A  sort  of  serpentine  winding  of  a  cable 
or  other  rope,  that  it  may  occupy  a  small  space  in 
the  ship.  Each  of  the  windings  or  this  sort  is  called 
a  fake,  and  one  range  of  fn  kes  upon  the  same  line  is 
called  a  tier.    There  are  generally  from  five  to  seven 
fakes  in  a  tier,  and  three  or  four  tiers  in  the  whole 
length  of  the  cable.    The  smaller  ropes  employed 
about  the  sails  are  coiled  upon  cleats  at  sea,  to  pre- 
vent their  being  entangled.    (Smyth. ) 

*c611-6n,  *COylon,  .«.  [O.  Fr.  coitton,  couiUon; 
Ital.  cof/lione;  Lat.  coleus.]  A  testicle. 

"  I  wold  I  had  thy  coylons  in  myn  hond." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14.3R7. 

coin,  *coigne,  *coyn,  *coyne,  *coynye, «.  A  <-. 
[O.  Fr.  com=(l)  a  wedge;  (2)  a  stamp  on  a  coin;  (3) 
a  coin  ;  Lat.  cuneus=a.  wedge.]    [CoiGN,  QUOIN.] 
A.  As  aubstantirr : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally : 
*(1)  A  wedge. 
(2)  A  corner.    [CoiQW,  Quoix.] 

**  And  bad  him  hald  him  all  priuy, 
Ouhill  that  he  saw  thaim  cummuud  all 
Rycht  to  coynue  thar  of  the  wall. 

Iitn-ixnti'i  xviii.  301. 


:(3)  A  mint ;  a  place  at  which  money  is  stamped. 

4)  A  die  used  in  stamping  money,  medals,  &c. 

5)  In  the  same  stMicc  a?  11.  1. 

"  To  fore  the  time  er  gold  was  smite 
In  coigne  that  men.  the  florein  knewe." 

Gower,  ii.  138. 

"  You  have  made 
Your  holy  hat  be  stamp'd  on  the  king's  coin." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI1L,  iii.  3. 

(6)  Money  generally.    (Colloquial.) 
2.  Fig. :  Any  medium  of  payment  or  recompense. 
"The  loss  of  present  advantage  to  flesh  and  blood  i* 
repaid  in  a  nobler  com." — Hammond;  On  Fundamentals. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Monet. ;   A  piece  of  metal  on  which   certain 
characters  are  stamped  by  authority,  giving  the 
piece  a  certain  legal  current  value. 

"...  a  white  riband  to  which  was  fastened  a  gold 
coin." — Macaulay:  Hint.  Eny.,ch.  xiv. 

Tf  Homer  speaks  of  brass  money,  11&4  B.  C.  The 
invention  of  coin  is  ascribed  to  the  Lydiaust  whose 
money  was  of  gold  and  silver.  Both  were  coined  by 
Pheidon,  tyrant  of  Argos,  about  862  B.  C.  Money 
was  coined  at  Rome  under  Servius  Tullius,  about 
573  B.  C.  The  most  ancient  known  coins  are  Mace- 
donian of  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  Brass  money  only 
was  in  use  at  Rome  previously  to  209  B.  C.  (when 
Fabius  Pictor  coined  silver).  Gold  was  coined  206 
B.  C.  Iron  money  was  used  in  Sparta,  and  iron  and 
tin  in  Britain.  In  the  earlier  days  of  Rome  the 
heads  were  those  of  deities,  or  of  those  who  had 
received  divine  honors.  Julius  Capsar  first  obtained 
permission  of  the  senate  to  place  his  portrait  on  the 
coins,  and  the  example  was  soon  followed.  The 
Britons  and  Saxons  coined  silver. 

Fineness  of  United  States  coin :  The  gold  coins  are 
nine-tenths  fine;  the  silver  coins,  nine-tenths  fine; 
the  copper-nickel  coins,  such  as  the  five-cent  piece, 
and  three-cent  piece,  are  one-fourth  nickel  and 
three-fourths  copper;  the  bronze  coins  are  95  per 
cent,  copper  and  5  per  cent,  tin  and  zinc.  The  alloy 
in  the  gold  coins  is  silver  and  copper ;  in  the  silver 
coins,  copper. 

2.  Law:  It  is  a  felony  to  counterfeit  coins,  or  to 
have  such  counterfeits  in  one's  possession  with  the 
intention  of  uttering  or  passing.    It  is  also  a  crime 
to  "  sweat"  or  lighten  coins  in  weight  by  filing  with 
intention  to  pass  them  as  of  full  weight. 

3.  Arch.:  A  quoin. 

^1  To  pay  one  in  his  own  coin:  To  return  tit  for 
tat ;  to  treat  a  person  as  he  has  treated  you. 

B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compounds.) 

coin-assorter,  ».  A  machine  which  separates 
different  kinds  of  coins  by  size,  or  coins  of  the  same 
kind  by  weight. 

coin-counter,  «.  An  arrangement  by  which  the 
process  of  hand  counting,  piece  by  piece,  is  dis- 
pensed with.  A  shovel  or  tray  has  shallow  depres- 
sions of  a  given  length,  width,  and  depth  to  hold  so 
many  coins  of  a  given  kind.  The  coins  are  shoveled 
into  the  tray,  which  is  skillfully  agitated  until  the 
coins  have  snugly  occupied  all  tho  spaces.  The  re- 
mainder are  brushed  off,  and  the  complete  quota  is 
thrown  into  a  scale  to  verify  the  count  by  weighing. 

*coln-made,  *coyne-made,  a.  Mercenary  or 
simoniacal. 

"  Coyne-made  Pastors  let  the  flock  decay.*' 

Dories;  Musf'y  Tears,  p.  13.     (Davies.) 

coin-weighing,  a.  Weighing  or  designed  to 
weigh  coin. 

i"  Coin-weighing  machine :  A  machine  for  weigh- 
ing coin  and  assorting  them  according  to  their  full 
or  light  weight.  (Knight.) 

coin,  *coigne,  *coyne,  v.  t.  &  i.    [COIN,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  mint  or  stamp  pieces  of  metal  for  money. 
*'  And  eke  to  coigne  the  money  of  sundry  metal." 

Gower,  ii.  83. 

2.  To  stamp  a  piece  of  metal,  as  a  medal,  Ac. 
"...    this  medal  was  really  coined  by  an  artificer 

.     .     .  "—Bentley. 

II.  Fitjitrdtirc ly : 

1.  To  make  or  acquire,  as  money. 

"Tenants  cannot  coin  rent  just  at  quarter-day,  but  must 
gather  it  by  degrees." — Locke. 

2.  To  originate,  to  invent  (not  in  a  bad  sense). 

"Let  him,  that  thinks  of  me  so  abjectly, 
Know,  that  this  gold  must  coin  a  stratagem." 

.«A«AT*/>.;    Tit.  A>nt.t  ii.  3. 

"  My  lungs 
Coin  words    .     .     .  " — SArrAvsp. .-  Coritilanitit,  iii.  1. 

3.  To  fabricate,  to  invent  (in  a  bad  sense). 

' '  Your  scruples  and  arguments  bri  ng  to  my  mind 
A  story  so  pat,  you  may  think  it  is  coin'il.' 

Ci  Hi-ill- r.  Pity  for  Poor  Africans. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  forpe  or  make  counterfeit  money. 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    jtfwl;     cat,     c,ell,     chorus,     ghin,     benph;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 


coinage 

coin  -age  ^age  as  Ig),  *.    [Eug.  com;  -age.] 
I.  Lite-ally: 

I.  The  act  or  process  of  coining  money. 

"The  care  of  the  coinage  was  committed  to  the  inferior 
magistrates  .  .  ." — Atterbury, 

*2.  The  charge  or  expense  of  coining  money. 

3.  The  coin  or  money  coined  (generally  in  a  col- 
lective sense). 

"...  great  crowds  of  people  continually  offering  to 
return  his  coinage  upon  him." — Swift. 

'     4.  The  aggregate  amount  or  value  of  money  coined 
in  a  certain  period. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  act  of  inventing  or  originating  anything. 

"  Unnecessary  coinage,  as  well  as  unnecessary  revival  of 
words,  runs  into  affectation  .  .  ."—Drgtlen;  Juvenal; 
Dedication. 

2.  An  invention,  a  new  or  original  production. 

3.  A  fabrication,  a  forgery. 

"This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain." 

xhakesp,;  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

CO  -In-clde,  v.  i.  [Fr.  colncider;  Low  Lat.  coin- 
cide: co=con;  incido=to  fall  in,  cado=to  fall.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  To  fall  upon  or  meet  in  the  same  point; 
to  fall  together  or  agree  in  position. 

"If  the  equator  and  ecliptic  had  coincided,  it  would 
have  rendered  the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  useless." 


agree,  to  concur,  to  correspond  or  be  iden- 


2.  Figuratively : 
(1)  To  as 
tical  with. 


"  '['he  rules  of  right  judgment  and  of  good  ratiocination 
often  coinciile  with  each  other."—  Watts.-  Logic. 

(2)  To  happen  at  the  same  time. 

II.  Geom. :  To  fall  upon  the  same  spot ;  thus,  if 
one  triangle  be  applied  to  or  placed  upon  another 
triangle  equal  to  it,  the  points  of  the  one  triangle 
are  said  to  coincide  with  those  of  the  other  triangle 
and  the  sides  with  the  sides. 

IT  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to  coincide 
and  to  concur;  "Coincide  implies  simply  meeting 
at  a  point :  concur  running  toward  a  point ;  the 
former  seems  to  exclude  the  idea  of  design,  the 
latter  that  of  chance;  two  sides  of  different  trian- 
gles coincide  when  they  are  applied  to  each  other 
so  as  to  fall  on  the  same  points ;  two  powers  concur 
when  they  both  act  so  as  to  produce  the  same 
result."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

cd-In  -$I-den$e,  *c6-In'-$I-den-9f »  B.  [Fr.  coin- 
cidence, from  Low  Lat.  coincident,  pr.  par.  of  coin- 
cido.] 

I.  Lit. :  The  act  or  state  of  coinciding  or  falling 
together,  or  in  the  same  point  or  position. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  act  of  agreeing,  corresponding,  or  being 
identical  in  nature  or  character. 

"The  very  concurrence  and  coincidence  of  so  many  evi- 
dences  .  .  ."—Sir  Si.  Halt.  ^ 

IT  With.  with. 

"The  coincidence  of  the  planes  of  this  rotation  trith  one 
another,  .  .  ." — Cheyne:  Philosophical  Principles  of  Xat- 
ural  Religion. 

2.  The  state  of  happening  at  the  same  time  as 
something  else. 

3.  Anything  which  coincides,  corresponds,  or  hap- 
pens at  the  same  time  with  another ;  a  coinciding 
or  corresponding  combination  of  circumstances. 

1[  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  a  coincidence 
and  a  concurrence  or  circumstances :  "  A  coinci- 
dence of  circumstances  is  something  so  striking  and 
singular  that  it  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  pure 
accident :  a  concurrence  of  circumstances,  which 
seemed  all  to  be  formed  to  combine,  is  sometimes, 
notwithstanding,  purely  casual."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Sjpnon.) 

c6-In  ~9l-dent,  a.  &  «.  [Fr.  coincident,  from 
Low  Lat.  cotnctden«=falling  together,  pr.  par.  of 
coinctdo=to  fall  together.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Lit. :  Coinciding ;  meeting  or  falling  together 
in  the  same  point  or  position. 

"These  circles  I  viewed  through  a  prism;  and,  as  I  went 
from  them,  they  came  nearer  and  nearer  together,  and 
at  length  became  coincident." — Newton:  Optics. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Happening  at  the  same  time,  coinciding  with, 
concurrent. 

"  .  .  .  an  artificial  relation  of  the  two  coins  being 
fixed  by  law,  near  to,  but  scarcely  ever  exactly  coincident 
with,  the  natural  one  .  .  ." — Oerschel;  Astron..  5th  ed 
(1868),  §  912. 

*2.  Agreeing,  corresponding. 

"  I  venerate  the  man,  whose  heart  is  warm, 
Whose  hands  are  pure,  whose  doctrine  and  whose  life, 
rnincMrnt,  exhibit  lucid  proof 
That  lie  is  honest."  Cowper:  Task;  ii.  874. 
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IT  Sometimes  with  with. 

"These  words  of  our  apostle  are  exactly  cninciflfnt  trith 
that  controverted  passage  iii  his  discourse  to  the  Athe- 
nians,"— Bentlfg. 

B.  Asaubst. :  A  circumstance  or  combination  of 
circumstances  happening  at  the  same  time;  a  coin- 
cidence. 

*c6-In-$l-dSnt'-fcl,  a.  [Eng.  coincident;  -aZ.] 
Coincident,  coinciding. 

cd-ln-cl-dent'-gl-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  coincidental; 
•Ztf.]  Ooincidently,  at  the  same  time  or  place. 

c6-In -9l-dent-ljf ,  adv.  [Eng.  coincident;  -ly.~\ 
By  way  of  or  in  manner  of  coincidence. 

*c5-In-9l -der,  s.  [Eng.  coincid(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  coincides,  agrees,  or  corresponds. 

c6-In~9i  -dlngr,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.   [COINCIDE,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  c£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Aasubst.:  The  act  of  falling  or  meeting  to- 
gether; coincidence. 

C6~ln-dl-cfi,'-tlon,  8.  [Pref.  co=cmi,  and  indica- 
tion (q.  v.)-l  An  agreement,  coinciding,  or  concur- 
rence of  signs  or  indications. 

coined,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Cons ,  v.] 

coin  -Sr,  s.    [Eng.  coin;  -er.] 

I.  Lit.:  One  who  coins  money;  one  who  is  em- 
ployed in  the  making  of  coins. 

1.  With  due  authority  and  legitimately. 

"  It  is  easy  to  find  designs  that  never  entered  into  the 
thoughts  of  the  sculptor  or  the  coiner." — Addison;  On 
Medal*. 

2.  Without  authority :  a  counterfeiter  of  money ; 
a  maker  of  base  money. 

"  It  was  impossible  for  the  sectaries  to  pray  together 
without  precautions  such  as  are  employed  by  coiners  and 
receivers  of  stolen  goods." — Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

II.  Fig . :  An  inventor  or  originator,  as  of  words 
or  phrases. 

"  Dionysius,  a  Greek  coiner  of  etymologies,  is  com- 
mended by  Athenseus." — Caindtn:  Remains. 

*Cp-In-hab  -It,  r.  i.  [Pref.  co=ron,  and  Eng.  in- 
habit (q.  v.),]  To  dwelt  together  with  or  among. 

*co-In-hab '-It-ant,  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  inhab- 
itant (q.  v.)-]  One  who  lives  together  or  in  the  same 
place  with  another;  a  cohabitant. 

*c6-In-hab  -It-Ing,  pr.par.  or  a.    [COIN-HABIT.] 
"A  familiar  and  coinhabiting  mischief." 

Milton.-  On  Divorce. 

*cd-In-hal)'-It-5r,  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  Eng. 
inhabiter.}  One  who  lives  with  another;  a  coin- 
habitant. 

"  Being  coinhabltors  or  world  citizens  together." — Sid- 
ney: Arcadia. 

tc6-In-her'-It-an9e,  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  in- 
heritance (q.  v.).j  A  joint  inheritance;  an  estate 
inherited  by  two  or  more  jointly. 

tc6-In-ner  -It-5r,  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  inher- 
itor (q.  v.).J  A  coheir;  a  joint  heir. 

c61n'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [CoiN,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.;   The  act  or  process  of    minting 
coins ;  coinage. 

(1)  With  due  authority  and  legitimately. 

"  .  .  the  right  of  coining  .  .  ." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

(2)  Without  authority ;  illegally. 

2.  Tin  works:  The  weighing  and   stamping  the 
blocks  of  tin.     ( Weale.) 

coining-press,  coining  apparatus,  «.  A  pow- 
erful lever-screw  press  by  wiiich  the  planchet  of 
metal  is  impressed  with  the  design  or  legend. 

tcoln  -less,  a.    [Eng.  coin;  -less.]    Penniless. 

*'  From  coinless  bards  to  men  like  you." — Combe-.  Dr. 
Syntax,  Tour  II.,  ch.  vii. 

*c6-ln'-quln-ate  (quln  as  kvln),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat. 
coinquino=to  defile:  co=con;  inquino~ to  defile,  to 
pollute.] 

I.  Trans. :  To  pollute,  or  defile. 

"Their  very  speculations  are  expressly  cotnquinated 
with  much  in  alt  these." — Gaule:  May-Astro-Mancer 
p.  179. 

II.  Intrans. :  To  pollute,  to  defile. 

"That  would  ruinquiHate, 
That  would  contaminate." 

Skelton:  Poems,  p.  199. 

*c6-ln-quln-a  -tlon,  s.  [COINQTTTNATE.]  Tho 
act  of  defilement  or  pollution ;  the  state  or  being 
polluted  or  defiled. 

"To  wash  thy  purest  Fame's  coinqui nation." 

Daviest  Commend.  Poems,  p.  14. 


cojuror 

tco-In-stan-ta  -ne-ous,  «.  [Pref.'co=cou,  and 
instantaneous  (q.  v.).]  Occurring  at  the  same 
instant,  simultaneous. 

"  In  the  case  of  the  prawn-like  crabs,  their  movements 
were  us  cohmtttntnnetmii  as  in  a  regiment  of  sol<lii*rs 
.  .  ."— Darwin;  Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1!<IO), 
ch.  i.,p.  17. 

tc6-In-stan-ta  -ne-oiis  ly\  m/r.  [Eng.  coin- 
Ktmitttneous;  -ly.]  At  the  same  instant. 

".  .  .  but  sometimes  all  on  both  sides  of  a  branch, 
sometimes  only  those  on  one  side,  moved  together  r<u'n- 
*t(tntaueously  .  .  ."—Darwtii:  Voyage  round  the  World 
(ed.  1870),  ch.  ix.,  p.  202. 

*co-In-stan  ta  ne-ous-ness,  R.  [Eng.  coinstan* 
tniti'ous;  -nesa.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being  coiti- 
stantaneous,  or  happening  at  the  same  instant. 

tCO-In-t6n  86,  a.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  intense 
(q.  v.).]  Of  equal  intensity  with  something  else. 

"We  can  recognize  changes  as  connatural;  or  the 
reverse:  and  connatural  changes  we  can  recognize  as 
co intense  .  .  ."'—Herbert  Spencer;  Principles  of  Psy- 
chology, p.  295. 

tCO-In-ten -Slon,  s.  [Pref.  oo=cont  and  intension 
(q.  v.).]  The  quality,  state,  or  condition  of  being  of 
equal  intensity  with  something  else;  equality  of 
iutenseness. 

"The  propriety  of  calling  relations  more  or  less  intense, 
according  to  the  contrast  between  their  terms,  wilt  per* 
haps  not  be  at  first  sight  apparent.  All  quantitative 
relations,  however,  save  those  of  equality,  involving  the 
ideaof  contrast— the  relation  of  5  :  1  being  called  greater 
than  the  relation  of  2  :  1,  because  the  contrast  between  5 
mi*  1 1  is  greater  than  the  contrast  between  2  and  1— and 
contrast  being  habitually  spoken  of  as  strong  or  weak;  as 
forcible,  as  intense;  the  word  Intension  seems  the  only 
available  one  to  express  the  degree  of  any  relation  as  dis- 
tinguished from  its  kind.  And  cointension  is  consequently 
here  chosen,  to  indicate  the  equality  of  relations  in 
respect  of  the  contrast  between  their  terms." — Herbert 
Spencer:  Principles  of  Psychology,  p.  117. 

tco-In-tSn  -sl-ty\  s.   FPref .  co=con,  and  intensity 
(q.  v.).]    The  same  as  COINTENSION  (q.  v.). 
coir,  s.    [Tamil  caj/er,  kayaru—a  rope.] 

1.  A  material   used   for   small   cables,  cordage, 
matting,  &c.,  and  consisting  of  the  outer  coating  of 
the  cocoa-nut,  often  weighing  one  or  two  pounds, 
stripped  off   longitudinally.    Cables  made  of  this 
substance  are  particularly  elastic  and  buoyant,  and 
have  the  peculiarity  of  making  a  curve  upward 
between  the  vessel  and  the  anchor,  while  a  hempen 
cable  curves  downward. 

2.  Cordage,    cables,   &c.,    manufactured   of   the 
material  described  in  1. 

COlr-rope,  «.  A  rope  made  of  coir.  It  is  nearly 
as  strong  as  a  rone  made  of  hemp.  It  is  considered 
the  best  material  for  cables  on  account  of  its  elas- 
ticity and  strength. 

*c61s  -trll,  8.  [O.  Fr.  cottstillier=a  groom,  a  lad. 
(Mahn.)  According  to  others  a  corruption  of  kestrel 
=a  degenerate  hawk.] 

1.  A  groom  or  lad  employed  by  the  esquire  to 
carry  the  knight's  arms,  &c. 

"Women,  lackies,  and  coisterels."— Holinah.,  iii.  272. 

2.  A  coward,  a  runaway. 

"  He's  a  coward  and  a  eoistril,  that  will  not  drink  to  my 
niece."—  Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Night,  i.  3. 

Cft-l'-tion.  s.    [Lat.  coitio=&  coming  together: 

<•(*  =  co/i ;  eo  (sup.  itum )  =  to  go.  J 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Gen.:  The  act  of  coming  together  or  meeting, 
conjunction. 

2.  Spec. :  Sexual  intercourse ;  copulation. 
II.  Astronomy: 

Coition  of  the  moon :  Said  when  the  moon  is  in  the 
same  sign  and  degree  of  the  zodiac  witli  the  sun. 

*c61  -tiire,  8.  [Lat.  coiturus  =  about  to  meet  or 
come  together ;  coeo=to  come  together.]  The  same 
as  COITION  (q.  v.). 

"  In  coiture  she  doth  conceive." 

Warner:  Albion's  Eng.,  bk.  i.,  c.  5. 

COlX,  s.  [Lat.  coijej  Gr.  kofx—a  kind  of  Ethiopian 
palm.  Hyphcene  Coriacea.  This  is  not  the  botanical 

roi.r.  \ 

Hot.:  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Phaleresp.  Coix 
Lachryma  has  hard  stony  seeds,  called  Job's  tears. 
They  are  said  to  bo  diuretic  and  strengthening.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies  and  Japan. 

*CO  join  ,  r.  i.  [Pref.  co  =  con,  and  join  (q.  v.).] 
To  join  or  associate  with  another  iu  the  same  a'ct, 
duty,  or  office. 

"  Thou  may'st  enjoin  with  something,  .  .  ." — Shakesp,: 
Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

CO  jiir  -5r,  s.  [Prof.  ro=con,  and  juror  (q.v.).| 
One  who  swears  or  takos  an  oath  on  the  part  of 
another,  in  support  of  his  truthfulness. 

"The  solemn  forms  of  oaths:  of  a  compurgator,  or  co- 
jjimr,  which  kind  of  oath  was  very  much  used  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons:  The  form  of  this  oath  is  this:  'I  swear  by  God, 
that  the  oath  which  N.  swore  was  honest  and  true.' "— 
irnffi'M;  View  (•/  //iVfreit'  Thtaaur.  by  tilieltun,  p.  69. 


lite,     fat,     fare,     Amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     w6t,     here,     camel,     he*r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    str,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
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coke,  s.    [CoAK,  s.]    [Etym.  unknown;  perhaps 
a  variant  of  cake.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  <£  Chem.:  An  impure  form  of  amor- 
phous carbon  containing  earthy  matter  and  often 
sulphur.     It  is  a  porous  substance,  and  floats  in 
water  till  it  is  saturated;  when  it  sinks;  its  specific 
gravity  is  about  1*8.    It  is  formed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  coal-gas,  being  the  residue  left  after  all  the 
gas  has  been  distilled  from  the  coal.    As  it  pro- 
duces an  intense  heat  when  burnt,  and  gives  off  no 
smoke,  it  is  much  used  for  cooking  purposes. 

2.  Min.:  Xtitive  coke  occurs  in  the  Edgchill  mines 
near  Richmond,  Virginia.    It  is  more  compact  than 
artificial  coke.    (Dana.) 


r 


e  -furnace,  s.  A  furnace  in  which  the  volatile 
matters  are  expelled  from  pit-coal,  leaving  a  resid- 
ual carbon  whicli  burns  without  flame  and  makes 
an  intense  heat  ;  a  coke-oven.  (Knight.) 

coke-oven,  s.  An  oven  in  which  the  gas  is  ex- 
pelled from  coal,  leaving  the  coke  or  carbonaceous 
portion.  (Knight.) 

coke,  r.  t.  [COKE,  s.]  To  convert  into  coke  or 
•charcoal;  to  char. 

*cok-er  fl  ),  *cocur,  *cokre,  s.  [A.  S.  cocor,  cocur: 
O.  H.  Ger.  chochar;  Sw.  kogerj  Dan.  kpgger.} 
£  COCKER  (3),  s.]  A  sort  of  coarse  boot,  or  gaiters. 

*COk-er  (2),  s.  [Probably  from  cog  (3),  s.,  or  cock 
{4),  s.  ;  sufi.  -er.]  A  boatman. 

cok  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [COKE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfc  particip.  adj.:     (  See  the 
Terb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  making  coke. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  charring  wood  for  char- 
coal. 

coking-kiln,  coking-oven,  s.  A  chamber  or 
kiln  in  which  coal  or  wood  is  coked. 

COl,  pref.  [Lat.]  The  form  which  the  prefix  con, 
•cunt  ,  assumes  before  words  beginning  with  2. 
£Co?| 

tcol,  «.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  co2Zi*=a  hill.] 

1.  A  hill,  a  ridge. 

"...  each  of  them  comes  in  some  portion  of  its 
•course  to  a  <•"/,  or  parting  ridge  between  the  heads  of 
glens."  —  Lyell:  Antiq.  of  Man,  ch.  lii. 

2.  A  neck, 

Tf  Col,  or  Colle,  is  used  in  the  Romance  languages, 
and  in  Italian,  for  a  hill  or  mountain  with  a  pass 
through  it,  or  for  the  pass  itself. 

COl,  abbreviation.    [For  etym.  seedef.] 

Pharm.:  An  abbreviation  for  coliander,  which 
Again  is  a  corruption  of  coriander.  (Prior.) 

CO  -la,,  kol  -la,  s.    [An  African  word.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Sterculiacete.  Cola  acuminata, 
sometimes  called  Sterculia  acuminata,  has  acumin- 
ate loaves,  axillary,  panicled  flowers,  andlarge  red 
seeds.  The  negroes  use  them  as  a  condiment.  They 
are  called  also  Goora-nuts.  Powdered,  they  are 
applied  to  cuts. 

cola-nut,  A.  The  nut  of  the  cola-tree.  [KOLA-NUT.] 

cola-seed,  s.    The  same  as  COLA-NUT  (q.  v.). 

*col  -a-mSnt,  s.  [Lat.  cofc>=to  strain,  to  filter.] 
A  straining,  a  filtration. 

c6l  -an-der,  *cul  -len-der,  s.  [From  Lat,  colons, 
pr.  par.  of  colo—to  strain;  colum=&  strainer,  a 
sieve.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

*(1)  A  sieve  or  vessel  made  of  wicker-work,  hair, 
or  twigs,  through  which  liquids  were  strained, 

(2)  A  metal  culinary  utensil,  having  the  bottom 
perforated  with  small  holes,  through  which  liquids 
are  strained  off, 

2.  Fig.  :  Anything  acting  as  a  strainer  or  sieve. 
II.  Shot-canting:  A  hollow  hemisphere  of  sheet- 

iron,  ahiiut  ten  .inches  in  diameter,  and  perforated 
with  holes  which  are  free  from  burs.  Instead  of  a 
colander,  an  oblong  ladle  is  now  used  in  some 
towers,  the  edge  being  scalloped  to  break  the  over- 
flow into  small  streams.  (Kni<iht.) 

colander-shovel,  s.  A  shovel  of  wire  open-work, 
for  shoveling  salt  crystals  out  of  the  evaporating- 
pan.  (Knight.) 

col-tip  -tea,  s.  [Gr.  kolaptcs—a  chisel;  kolaptO= 
to  peck  with  the  bill,  to  chisel.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Woodpeckers,  the  typical  one 
of  the  sub-family  Colaptinae  (q.  v.). 

col-ap-tl  -nse,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  kolaptcs,  and  Lat.  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -mee.] 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Woodpeckers.  It  con- 
tains the  Ground  Woodpeckers,  which  seek  their 
food  chiefly  on  the  ground,  though  sometimes,  like 
thePicina>,  they  wek  for  it  in  trees.  They  are  found 
in  the  warmer  parts  both  of  the  Eastern  and  the 
Western  hemisphere. 


COl  -ar-ln,  s.    [Ital.  collarino.']    [COLLAR.] 

Arch. :  The  little  frieze  of  the  capital  of  the 
Tuscan  and  Doric  column  placed  between  the  as- 
tragal and  the  annulets. 
(W'eale.)  [COLLARINO.]  * 

co-la-tion,  s.  [Lat, 
colatus,  pa.  par.  of  colo— 
to  strain,  to  filter,  to 
clarify.]  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  straining  or  filter- 
ing; colature, 

tco-lat'-I-tude,  s. 
[Pref.  co=con,    and  lati- 
tude   (q.  v.).]    The   com- 
plement of   the  latitude,  ^  i 
or  the  difference  between  UOU1HB. 
it  and  ninety  degrees. 

"...  the  cnlatitude  of  the  place." — Herscheh  As- 
tronomy, 5th  ed.  (1858),  g  123. 

*col  -a-ttire,  s.  [Lat.  colatus,  pa.  par.  of  colo— 
to  strain,  to  filter.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  straining  or  filtering; 
eolation. 

2.  The  matter  strained  off  or  filtered. 

3.  A  strainer  or  filter. 

"The  virtue  thereof  may  be  derived  to  it  through  a 
colature  of  natural  earth." — Evelyn. 

col -ber-tine,  col -ber-teen,  s.  [From  M.Col- 
bert, superintendent  of  the  French  Royal  lace 
manufactories  in  the  seventeenth  century.]  A  kind 
of  lace. 

"Instead  of  homespun  coifs  were  seen 
Good  pinners,  edg'd  with  colberteen." 

Swift:  Baucis  and  Philemon,  140. 

Col-9hl9'-e-88,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  colchic(um) ,  and  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -eoe.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Melanthace®,  type  Colchicum 
(q.T.)- 

c6l  -9hl-9eine,  s.  [Lat.  colchic(um')t  e  connect- 
ive, and  Eng.,  &c..  suff.  -ine.] 

Chem.:  CnH^NOs.  An  organic  substance  iso- 
meric  with  colchicine,  obtained  by  boiling  colchicino 
with  baryta  water,  or  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
It  is  obtained  in  colorless  plates,  melting  at  155°, 
by  recrystallization  from  alcohol.  Colchiceine  is 
soluble  in  chloroform,  alcohol  and  boiling  water. 
Strong  nitric  acid  gives  a  yellow  color  with  colchi- 
ceine, which  turns  violet,  then  again  yellow :  if  the 
violet  solution  is  diluted  with  water  and  soda 
added,  an  orange-red  cdlor  is  produced ;  ferric 
chloride  gives  a  green  color.  Concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  dissolves  colchiceine,  forming  an  intense 
yellow  solution ;  by  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  nitric 
acid  it  turns  violet. 

cbT-9hI-9lne,  *.  [Lat.  colchic(um),  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ine  (C&em.).] 

Chem.:  CiTHiflNOg.  An  alkaloid  which  occurs  in 
all  parts  of  the  plant  Colchicum  autumnalc.  Col- 
chicine is  an  amorphous  yellowish-white,  bitter, 
very  poisonous  powder,  which  melts  at  140°  and  is 
soluble  in  chloroform,  water,  and  in  alcohol ;  when 
dissolved  in  dilute  acids  or  alkalies,  the  solutions 
turn  yellow.  Tannin  appears  to  be  the  best  antidote 
to  this  poison.  It  gives  a  white  precipitate  with 
mercuric  chloride. 

cSV-Chl-Cum,  s.  [Lat.  colchicum,'  Gr.  kolchi- 
fcon.  From  the  country  anciently  called  Colchis, 
east  of  the  Euxine  ( Black  Sea) ,  where  it  was  said  to 
grow  abundantly.] 

1.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Melanthaccee. 
The  perianth  is  tubular,  and  very  long,  rising  from 
a  spathe,  the  limb 
campanulate,  6- 
partite  petaloid, 
the  capsule 
3-celled,  with  the 
cells  united  at  the 
base.  Colchicum 
a  utumnale,  the 
Meadow  Saffron, 
is  found  in  mead- 
ows and  pastures 
of  the  north  tem- 
perate regions. 
The  leaves  and 
fruit  attract  little 
attention  in 
spring  when  they 
are  in  perfection  ; 
both  wither  be- 
fore the  summer 
is  far  advanced.  Colchicum. 

Theflowers.onthe    1.  plant  in  flower.    2.  Leaves  and 
contrary,  which  fruit.    3.  Styles  and  ovary, 

are      pale-purple,  4.  Single  fruit, 

flourish  from  Aug- 
ust to  October.  To  a  superficial  observer  the  plant 
looks  like  a  crocus,  and  in  fact  it  lias  received  the 
erroneous  name  of  autumnal  crocus;  but  it  has  six 
stamens,  while  thccrocus  genus  has  but  three.  The 
cortus  of  tlio  Meadow  Saffron  are  poisonous,  but 
much  use  has  been  made  of  them  in  medicine. 
[('(n.cnKTM  ('OEM,  COLCIIICIXE.] 


2.  Pharm. :  For  the  pharmaceutical  uses  of  the 
Meadow  Saffron,  see  COLCHICUM  CORM.  Colchicum 
variegatum  is  found  along  the  Mediterranean.  Its 
corms  constituted  the  "hermodactyls"of  the  Arabs 
used  to  soothe  pains  in  the  joints. 

colchicnm  conn,  s. 

Pharm.:  Colchici  cormus.  the  fresh  corm  of  Col- 
chicum  autumnale,  or  Common  Meadow  Saffron, 
which  is  collected  about  the  end  of  June,  and 
stripped  of  its  coat,  sliced  transversely,  and  dried 
at  150'  F.  The  fresh  corm  is  about  the  size  of  a 
chestnut  flattened  where  it  has  an  undeveloped 
bud.  The  dried  slices  are  about  a  line  thick,  firm, 
flat,  and  amylaceous.  The  taste  is  bitter  and  acrid. 
Used  to  make  extract,  an  acetic  extract,  and 
Vinum  colchici.  According  to  Grarrod,  Colchicum 
increases  the  flow  of  the  bile,  and  diminishes  the 
heart's  action ;  it  possesses  the  power  of  controlling 
the  pain  and  inflammation  in  cases  of  gout  and 
inflammatory  rheumatism.  The  seeds,  Colchici 
senuna,  are  used  to  form  a  tincture  which  has  the 
same  medicinal  properties.  They  are  hard,  reddish 
brown,  spherical  seeds  about  the  size  of  mustard- 
seeds. 

col  -co-thar,  s.  [Low  Lat.  calcothar  vitrioli;  a 
word  probably  of  Arabic  origin,  and  introduced  by 
Paracelsus.] 

Chem. :  Red  oxide  of  iron,  ferric  oxide,  Y^O^.  A 
reddish-brown  powder  obtained  when  ferrous  sul- 
phate is  distilled  for  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid ;  it 
remains  in  the  retorts.  It  is  used  as  a  red  pig- 
ment, and  is  employed  to  polish  glass,  and,  wnen 
finely  divided,  by  jewelers  is  known  under  the 
name  of  rouge.  It  is  sometimes  called  Croccus 
Martis.  and  was  called  caput  mortuum  vitrioli  by 
the  alchemists. 

"  Colcothar  is  the  dry  substance  which  remains  after 
distillation,  but  commonly  the  caput  mortuum  of  vitriol." 
— Quincy. 

cold,  *cald,  *calde,  *chald,  *chealde,  *colde, 
*coolde,  *kalde,  *kelde,  a.  &  adv.  [Old  Northum- 
brian cald;  A.  S.  ceald:  Icel.  kaldr;  Sw. kail;  Dan. 
hold;  But.  koud;  Goth,  kalds;  Ger.  kalt.]  [See 
COOL  and  CHILL.] 

A.  As  adjective : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Of  things: 

(1)  Deprived. of  or  lacking  warmth  or  heat;  not 
warm  or  hot;  chill. 

"Acuppe  of  cold  water." — Wycliffe;  Matt.  x.  42. 
"...    every  body  not  absolutely  cold  emits  rays  of 
heat." — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science,  3d  ed.,  viii.  1,  p.  172. 

(2)  Causing  the  sensation  of  coldness ;  chilling. 
"  Must  find  a  colder  soil  and  bleaker  air. 

An  trust  for  safety  to  a  stranger's  care." 

Cowper:  Tirocinium. 

2.  Of  persons:    Suffering   from    an   absence  of 
warmth  or  heat ;  having  a  sensation  of  coldness ; 
chill,  shivering. 

"  All  out  6f  work,  and  cold  for  action." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 
II.  Figuratively: 
1.  Of  things: 

(1)  Having  cold  qualities ;  not  hot  or  acrid. 
"  Cold  plants  have  a  quicker  perception  of  the  heat  of 
the  sun  than  the  hot  herbs    .    .    ."—Bacon:  .Vaf.  Hist. 

(2}  Without  warmth,  ardor,  or  intensity;  unaf- 
fecting. 

"...  but  the  jest  grows  cold  .  .  ." — Addison:  On 
Ifaly. 

(3)  Indifferent,     unconcerned,     reserved;    aot 
friendly  or  cordial. 

"  The  King's  cold  look,  the  nobles'  scorn." 

Scott:  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  25. 

".  .  .  awaited  the  event  with  cold  indifference,  .  .  ." 
— Macau  I  ay:  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  xiii. 

(4)  Wanting  in  ardor,  zeal,  or  spirit. 

"Charite  of  many  sal  waxe  calde."—Hampole:  Prick  of 
Cons.,  4,040. 

(5)  Received   or  met   with  indifference   or  cool- 
ness ;  unwelcomed. 

"  My  manter's  suit  will  be  but  cold  " 

Shake»p.:  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  4. 

(6)  Unfortunate,  unlucky,  sad. 

"Cold  news  for  me." 

Shakenp.;  Henry  VI,,  L  1. 
"What  cheer?  as  cold  as  can  be." 

Ilii't.;  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  8. 

(7)  Chilling,  dispiriting. 

"  Care  ful  colde  that  to  me  caght." 

E.  Eng.  Atlit.  Poems;  Pearl,  50. 
"To  thy  cold  comfort." 

xlmki'xp.;  Taiiiiiiy  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

(8)  Hopeless,  comfortless,  dispirited. 

"  Oft  it  hits  where  hope  is  coldest." 

Shak-esp..-  All'*  n'el!,ii.  1. 


1)611,     b6y;     po"ut,    Jtfwl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     9hln,     bench;     go,     £em;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  -    shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -(ton,      -§ion  =  zliun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


cold-bed 

(9)  Cool,  deliberate,  not  hasty  or  violent. 
"  After  this  cold  considerance  sentence  me." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  2. 
*(10)  Unaffecting;  not  inspiriting,  exciting  or  ani- 
mated ;  spiritless,  as  a  cold  discourse. 
(11)  Applied  to  scent  or  the  sense  of  smell: 
(a)  Not  affecting  the  sense  of  smell  strongly ;  not 
having  a  strong  scent. 

"  She  made  it  good 
At  the  hedge  corner,  in  the  coldest  fault." 

Skakesp..-  Taming  of  the  Shrew  (Introduction). 
(6)  Unaffected  by  the  scent. 

"  Smell  this  business  with  a  sense  as  cold 
As  is  a  dead  man's  nose." 

Sliakesp..-  Winter's  Tale,  il.  1. 
2.  Of  persons: 

(1)  Indifferent,  unaffected  by  warmth,  ardor,  or 
intensity  of  feeling ;  unconcerned ;  without  passion 
or  zeal. 

"...    a  cold  and  unconcerned  spectator." 

Burnet:  Preface  to  the  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
"  The  cold  in  clime  are  cold  in  blood." 

Byron:  The  Giaour. 

(2)  Reserved,  without  warm  or  friendly  feelings ; 
cool,  not  cordial  or  friendly. 

"The  commissioners  grew  more  reserved  and  colder 
toward  each  other." — Lord  Clarendon. 

(3)  Chaste ;  without  sensual  passion  or  heat. 
*(4)  Cool,  deliberate ;  unexcited,  not  hasty. 

"  Your  lordship  is  the  most  coldest  that  ever  turned  up 
ace."  Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  ii.  8. 

^F  In  cold  blood :  Deliberately,  without  emotion, 
passion,  or  feeling. 

*B.  As  adv. :  Coldly. 

"Cold  and  sickly  he  vented  them." 

Shakesp.:  Ant,  <t  Cleop.,  ill.  4. 

cold-bed, .--. 

Metal.:  A  platform  in  a  rolling-mill  on  which 
cold  bars  are  stored. 

cold-blast,  s. 

Metal.:  Air  forced  into  a  smelting  furnace  at  a 
natural  temperature,  in  contradistinction  to  a 
heated  blast,  which  is  more  economical,  but  pro- 
duces an  inferior  quality  of  iron.  (Knight.) 

cold-blooded,  a. 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

ZoOl. :  Having  cold  blood,  applied  to  those  ani- 
mals the  temperature  of  whose  blood  ranges  from 
the  freezing  point  to  90C  Fahr. 

"  In  cold-blooded  animals,  however,  it  continues." — 
Toad  A  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  2,  p.  64. 

2.  Fig. :  Unfeeling,  hard-hearted,  cruel. 

"  .  .  .  he  had  a  rare  skill  in  using  honest  enthusiasts 
as  the  instruments  of  his  cold-blooded  malice." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

cold-Chisel,  s.  A  chisel  used  for  cutting  metals, 
and  driven  by  the  blows  of  a  hammer. 

"  Cutting  out  bars  of  iron  into  small  pieces  with  a  cold, 
chisel." — Dampier:  Voyages,  vol.  i.,  p.  435. 

cold-cream,  s.  A  cooling  ointment  or  salve  for 
the  skin  in  the  case  of  chaps,  &c.  It  is  prepared  of 
four  parts  of  olive-oil  with  one  of  white  wax. 

cold-drawn,  a.  Expressed  from  seeds,  without 
the  application  of  any  neat. 

"Castor  oil  is  usually  coZd-drawn." — Handford, 

cold-finch,  8. 

1.  A  name  given  to  the  Wagtail,  Motacilla. 

2.  The  Red  Flycatcher,  Mwcicapa  atricapilla. 
cold-hearted,  a.    Unfeeling,  callous. 

"...  the  cold-hearted  and  scoffing  Grammont  .  .  ." 
— Maoaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

COld-heartedly,  adv.  [Eng.  cold-hearted;  -ly.] 
In  a  cold-hearted,  unfeeling  manner ;  callously, 

cold-heartedness,  s.  The  quality  of  being  cold- 
hearted  ;  callousness. 

*COld-kind,  a.  Uniting  coldness  and  kindness. 
(Milton:  Death  of  a  Fair  Infant.) 

cold-pale,  a.    Cold  and  pale.    (Shakesp.) 

*cold-seeds,  s.  pi. 

Old  Pharm. :  Seeds  of  various  Cucurbitacese,  as 
the  cucumber,  the  pumpkin,  &c. 

*cold-served,  a. 

1.  Lit . :  Served  up  cold. 

2.  Fig. :  Dull,  tedious,  tiresome.    ( Young.) 
cold-short,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adjective : 

Metal. :  A  term  applied  to  iron  which  cannot  be 
hammered  in  a  cold  state  without  breaking  or 
cracking.  The  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of 
phosphorus  or  silicon  imparts  this  property  to  iron  ; 
also  minute  quantities  of  tin,  antimony,  or  arsenic 
render  iron  cold-short. 

"The  ore  which  was  used  was  quite  cold-short." — Trans- 
actions Amer.  Philtisoph.  Society  |1873),  vol.  ziii.,  p.  14. 
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B.  As  substantive : 

Founding :  A  void  or  seam  in  a  casting  occasioned 
by  the  too  rapid  congelation  of  the  metal  which 
failed  to  fill  the  mold  perfectly. 

cold  shoulder,  s.  A  rebuff.  (Only  used  in  the 
phrase,  To  give  a  person  the  cold  shoulder.) 

cold-Shut,  a.  A  term  meaning  that  a  link  is 
closed  while  cold  without  welding. 

cold-water,  s,  &  a. 

*Cold-water  ordeal: 

Old  English  Law :  An  ordeal  by  which  a  common 
person,  accused  of  a  crime,  might  have  his  guilt  or 
innocence  established  by  the  simple  process  of  tying 
a  rope  round  him  beneath  his  arms  and  plunging 
him  into  deep  water.  If  he  sank  he  was  deemed 
innocent  and  at  once  pulled  up,  but  if  he  floated  it 
was  manifest  that  the  water  rejected  him,  which  it 
was  supposed  it  would  not  have  done  except  he  had 
been  guilty. 

Cold-water  pump :  A  pump  by  which  the  condenser 
cistern  is  supplied  with  cold  water. 

cold- white,  a.   Of  a  cold-looking  color,  like  snow. 
"  And  white  against  the  cold-white  sky, 
Shone  out  their  crowning  snows." 

Tennyson:  The  Dying  Swan,  2. 

cold  without,  s.  A  slang  expression  for  a  glass 
of  spirits  mixed  with  cold  water,  and  without  sugar. 

"Fame,  Sir!  not  worth  a  glass  of  cold  without" — Lytton: 
My  Novel,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  20. 

cold,  *calde,  *colde,  *kelde,  *chelde,  s.    [A.  S. 
r<i  [-in.  cealdu ;  O.  H.  Ger.  kalti ;  Icel.  kaldi.  [CoLD,a.j 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Absence  of  heat  or  warmth ;  coldness,  coolness. 
"As  might  affect  the  earth  with  cold  and  heat." 

Milton. 

2.  A  sensation  of  absence  of   heat  or   warmth ; 
coldness,  chilliness. 

"In  winter  doth  he  nought  for  colde." 

Qower,  ii.  28. 
"A  deadly  cold  ran  ahiv'ringto  her  heart." 

Dryden:  Fables. 

IT  Cold  is  simply  the  absence  of  heat.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  nocturnal  and  other  radiation,  by  the 
passage  of  a  body  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state, 
by  evaporation,  by  the  expansion  of  gases,  and  by 
chemical  decomposition.  m 

II.  Med. :  The  popular  term  used  to  signify  a 
condition  of  body  characterized  by  one  or  more  of 
the  following  symptoms,  viz.,  running  or  discharge 
from  the  eyes  and  nose  with  a  sense  of  fullness  and 
oppression  of  those  parts;  a  feeling  of  rawness  or 
soreness  of  the  throat  with  possibly  some  expectora- 
tion of  mucus  or  muco-purulent  matter;  some 
difficulty  of  breathing  and  tightness  of  the  chest,  if 
the  cold  has  descended  into  the  windpipe  and 
bronchial  tubes,  some  diarrhoea,  if  the  stomach  and 
alimentary  canal  are  affected.  Besides,  the  forego- 
ing symptoms,  which  rather  indicate  the  locality  of 
the  malady,  there  are  also  wandering  pains,  more 
or  less  severe,  about  the  body,  especially  the  back, 
loins,  and  legs;  the  spirits  are  low  and  depressed; 
there  is  either  incapacity  or  unwillingness  to  make 
any  exertion,  and  above  all  a  general  feeling,  which 
cannot  be  well  defined,  .of  being  out  of  sorts,  but 
which  has  received  the  name  of  malaise. 

cold,  *colde,  v.i.&t,  [A.  S.  cealdian.]  [CoLD,a.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  become  or  grow  cold. 

"Hwenne  thi  strengthe  woketh,  and  thi  nose  coldeth."— 
Old  Eng.  Miacell.,  p.  101. 

2.  Fig. :  To  grow  cold,  to  sink  in  spirit. 

"  Ful  sodeynly  his  herte  gan  to  colde." 

Chaucer;  Troilus,v.  1,673. 

B.  Trans.:  To  make  cool  or  cold.    (Lit.  <&  fig.) 

"Thowe  coldis  myne  herte." 

Morte  Arthure,  3,518. 
fCOld'-en,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  cold,  and  suff.  -en.] 

1.  Trans.:  To  cool,  to  make  cold. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  cool,  to  become  cold. 
COl-den'-I-a,  s.    [Named  by  Linnneus  after  Cad- 

wallader  Colden,  an  English  naturalist,  who,  in  1742, 
published  a  flora  of  New  York.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Ehretiacece.  Col- 
denia  procumbens  is  a  trailing  plant  with  yillous 
leaves  and  white  flowers,  found  in  India,  chiefly  in 
rice  fields  after  the  rains.  Its  dried  and  powdered 
seeds,  mixed  with  those  of  fenugreek,  are  used  in 
that  country  to  promote  suppuration. 

*cold-hpod,  *cald-hed,  *kald-hed,  *.  [Eng. 
cold,  cald,  <fr.,  and  Aed=Aood.]  A  state  of  being 
cold ;  coldnc.-s. 

"  Thou  led  us  in  kaldhed  to  be."— E.  E.  Psalter.-  Ps.  Ixv.  12. 

cqld-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  cold;  -ish.]  Rather  cold; 
inclined  to  be  cold ;  cool.  (Ash.) 

*COld -Ish-ly4,  adv.  [Eng.  coldish;  -ty.]  In  a 
coldish  or  rather  cool  manner ;  coolly. 
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cold -If,  *calde-liche,  adv.    [Eng.  cold;  -ly.] 

I,  Lit. :  Without  heat ;  in  a  cold  state. 

"  Caldeliche  dennet  in  a  beastis  cribbe."— O.  E,  Homilies. 
p.  277. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Without  warmth  of  temper  or  expression ;  with- 
out concern ;  with  indifference  or  unconcern. 

"But  most  of  the  peers  looked  coldly  on  him  .  .  . " — 
Ifacaulay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  In  a  cold  or  spiritless  manner ;  without  warmth 
of  feeling  or  expression. 

"...  who  could  not  by  any  possibility  proffer  a  coldly 
correct,  cut-and-driod  version  .  .  .  "—  London  Daily 
Telegraph, 

cold  -ness,  s.    [Eng.  cold;  -ness.'} 

I.  Lit. :  A  state  or  quality  of  being  cold ;  absence 
or  want  of  heat. 

"...  there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  coldness  in 
our  corner  of  nature."— Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.), 
x.  251. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Indifference,  want  or  absence  of  zeal  or  ardor ; 
coolness  of  manner  or  disposition. 

"I've  heard  of  hearts  unkind  kind  deeds 
With  coldness  still  returning." 

Wordsworth:  Simon  Leet  The  Old  Huntsman. 

2.  An  absence  or  want  of  kindness. 

"  Let  ev"ry  tongue  its  various  censures  chuse, 
Absolve  with  coldness,  or  with  spite  accuse." 

Prior. 
*3.  Purity,  chastity. 

"  The  silver  stream  her  virgin  coldness  keeps." 

Pope:  Windsor  Forest,  206. 

4.  Freedom  from  hotness,  pungency,  or  acridity, 
cole  (i),  *caul,  *col  (Eng.),  kail  (Scotch),  «. 
[A.  S.  cawel,  caul,  from  Lat.  ccmZfe=(l)  a  stalk. (2)  a 
cabbage,  from  Gr.  kaulos=a  stalk,  from  fcoi/os=hoi- 
low;  O.  H.  Ger.  col,  chol;  Ger.  kohl;  Dut.  kool;  Sw. 
kal;  S-p.col;  Fr.  c/tou.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  name  given  to  the  cultivated  state  of  the- 
rape,  Brassica  Napus.    It  does  not  form  a  clos& 
head  like  cabbage,  but  has  sessile  cordate  leaves. 
There  are  two  varieties,  one  with  white  and  the 
other  with  yellow  flowers.  The  latter  is  the  hardier 
of  the  two,  and  is  cultivated,  as  the  former  less  fre- 
quently is,  for  its  seeds,  out  of  which  an  oil  is 
expressed. 

2.  The  name  given  to  the  common  garden  cabbage, 
Brassica  oleracea, 

3.  The  Sea-kale  (Crambe  maritima). 
If  Dog's  Cole:  [Doc.] 

Red  Cole:  [REDCOLE.] 
Sea  Cole:  [SEA.] 
cole-fish,  s. 

Ichthy.:  The  same  as  COLE-PEECH  (q.  v.). 
"  Cole-Jlsh  and  poore  John  I  haue  no  need  of."—  Breton: 
Packet  of  Letters,  p.  24.    (Davies.) 

*cole-flower,  s.    [CAUEIFLOWEB.] 

cole-perch,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  species  of  Perch,  rather  smaller  than 
the  Common  Perch. 

COle-rape,  s.  A  name  for  the  turnip,  Brassica 
rapa. 

COle  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  cant  term  for 
money.  (Scotch.) 

"  Aye  channerin'  an'  daunerin' 
In  eager  search  for  cole." 

A.  Vr'ilson:  Poems  (1790),  p.  235. 

CO  -le-a,  s.  [Named  after  Sir  Lowry  Coles,  once 
Governor  of  the  Mauritius,  and  a  patron  of  botany.} 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Bignoniacese  (Big- 
noniads  or  Trumpet-flowers).  Colea  Jloribunda  is- 
cultivated  in  greenhouses.  It  has  large  pinnate 
leaves  andbrignt  yellow-ocher  flowers. 

CO'-leg-a-tee,  s.  [Pref.  co  =  con,  and  legatee 
(q.  v.) .]  One  who  is  joined  as  legatee  with  another ; 
a  joint  legatee. 

c6l-eln,  s.  [From  Lat.  cole(us)  (q.  v.),  and  suff. 
•fnj 

Chem.:  OjoHioOs,  a  brittle  resinous  coloring  mat- 
ter extracted  oy  alcohol  slightly  acidified  with 
sulphuric  acid  from  the  stems  and  leaves  of  Coleus 
Verschajfeltii.  Colein  dissolves  in  alcohol,  form- 
ing a  crimson  solution  which,  on  the  addition  of 
ammonia,  turns  purple-red,  violet,  indigo,  chrome- 
green,  and  finally  a  yellow-green  color.  Nitric  acid 
converts  it  into  a  resin  ;  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it, 
forming  an  orange-red  solution. 

cole'-mle,  cdal'-mle,  s.    [Ger.  kohlmuMen.'] 

Ichthy.:  The  Coal-fish  (^ferlucius  carbonarius). 
When  young  it  is  called  a  podlie  or  podliiig ;  when 
half  grown,  a  sede,  seith,  or  sethe. 

col'-e-o-phfll,  col-e-6-phy'l  -lum,  s.  [Gr. 
Jcoleos,  koleon  —  o.  sheath,  anaphu1lon=a  leaf.] 

Bot.:  A  sheath  from  which  the  young  leaves  of 
monocotyledons  are  evolved,  while  those  of  dicoty- 
ledons are  naked.  It  is  the  first  leaf  which  follows 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     sftn;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      as,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


coleophyllous 

the  cotyledon,  and  onshoaths  those  which  subse- 
quently come  forth.  It  is  called  also  Colooptile  or 
Coleoptilum  (q.  v.). 

c6l-e-&-phf  1 -lous,  a.  [Gr.  fco/cos=a  sheath, 
and  phyllon=a  leaf.]  Having  the  leaves  inclosed 
in  a  sheath;  pertaining  to,  or  possessed  of,  a  cole- 
ophyll  (q.  v.). 

tcSl-e-5p'-ter,  c5l-e-op  -te"r-an,  s.  [From  Mod. 
Lat.  coleoptera  (q.  v.).] 

Entomology : 

1.  Sing,  (of  both  forms):  A  coleopterous  insect,  a 
beetle. 

2.  PL  (of  the  form  coleopteran) :  An  English  term 
for  the  order  Coleoptera  (q.  v.). 

c6l-e-op  -t§r-a,  s.  pi,  [Gr.  koleoptera^  nom.  pi. 
of  koleopteros  =  sheath-winged :  koleos.  koleon^a. 
sheath,  a  scabbard,  and  pteron=a  feather,  .  .  . 
a  bird's  wing,  a  wing,  from  ptesthai,  aor.  infiu.  of 
petomai=to  fly.] 

1.  Entom. :  The  name  given  by  Aristotle,  followed 
by  all  modern  naturalists,  to  a  great  order  of  Insects, 
characterized    by   the    possession    of    '*  sheathed 
wings."    Of  the  four  wings  which  the  Coleoptera, 
like  the  other  more  highly  organized  insects,  as  a 
rule  possess,  the  lower,  i.  <*.,  the  hinder  pair,  are 
membranous,  and  so  large  that  when  not  in  use  they 
require  to  be  folded  both  longitudinally  and  trans- 
versely.   The  anterior  wings,  which   are  horny  or 
leathery  in  texture,  are  mucti  smaller,  and,  folding 
over  the  others,  protect  them  as  a  sheath  does  the 
sword  or  other  instrument  which  it  contains ;  hence 
the  name  Coleoptera  (Sheath,  or  Sheathed-wings). 
[Seeetym.l    The  head  has  mandibles  which  move 
horizontally  for  biting  purposes.    It  possesses  in 
addition  all  the  accompaniments  and  appendages 
of  a  mandibulato  mouth.    [MANDIBULATA.]    The 
segments  of  the  thorax  are  clearly  separated,  the 
prothorax  bearing  the  first  pair  of  legs,  while  the 
mesothorax  and  the  metathorax  (see  these  words) 
sustain  the  two  other  pairsj  with  the  elytra  and 
wings.    The  metamorphosis  is  complete,  the  larvw 
consisting  generally  of  grubs  with  six  genuine  legs, 
and  sometimes  anal  prolegs.  the  latter  suggestive  or 
the  similar  limbs  in  an  ordinary  caterpillar.    The 
Coleoptera  are  popularly  known    as    beetles,  but 
everything   called  a   beetle   is   not,    scientifically 
viewed,  a  coleopterous  insect :  thus,  the  Blackbeetle 
belongs  not  to  tue  Coleoptera  but  to  the  Orthoptera. 
[BLATTA,  COCKROACH.] 

The  Beetle  order  is,  in  the  recent  period,  the  most 
numerous  of  any,  between  30,000  and  40,000  species 
being  already  known ;  nor  has  it  as  yet  been  proved 
to  have  been  otherwise  in  geologic  times.  The  basis 
of  most  classifications  of  the  Coleoptera  is  that  of 
Latreille,  who  made  his  principle  of  division  the 
apparentjoints  in  the  tarsi,  the  following  being  the 
sections,  in  ascending  order: 

Section  I.  Trimera :  Tarsi  apparently  with  three 
joints* 

Section  II.  Totramera:  Tarsi  apparently  with 
four  joints. 

Section  III.  Heteromera :  The  first  two  pairs  of 
tarsi  with.flve  joints,  the  remaining  pair  with  four. 

Section  IV.  Pentamera :  All  the  tarsi  with  five 
joints. 

Mi.  Stephens  divided  them  into  six  sections:  (1) 
Adophaga.  (2)  Chilognathomorpha,  (3)  Helmintho- 
morpha,  (4)  Anoplurimorpha,  (5)  Heteromera,  (6) 
Brachelytra. 

Swaiuson  arranged  them  in  five  tribes,  viz., 
Lamellicornes,  Predatores,  Malacodermos,  Monili- 
cornes,  and  Capricornes. 

The  Coleoptera  pass  into  the  Orthoptera  by  means 
of  the  Earwigs  (Forficulidee).  which  by  some  are 
placed  within  the  latter  order,  while  Kirby  and 
others  elevated  them  into  an  order  of  their  own, 
Dermaptera  (q.  v.)- 

2.  Palceont.:    The   oldest    known    coleopterous 
insects    are    from    the    Carboniferous    formation. 
They  have  boon  called  Curculioides  [CuRcuLioj, 
andTroxites  [Tnox],but  whether  the  afflnitios  thus 
smggested  are  correct  is  as  yet  doubtful.    In  the 
Lias  and  Oolite,  beetles  are  more  numerous.    Many 
also  have  been  found  in  the  Tertiary,  chiefly  in  the 
Miocene  and  Pliocene  beds.    (Nicholson.) 

c5l-e-op  -t§r-al,  a.    [COLEOPTEROUS.  ] 

c5l-e-op -te"r-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  coleopter(a) ;  -is*.] 
One  skilled  in  the  science  which  treats  of  coleoptera. 
(Hop».) 

c5l  e-op -tgr-ofts,  c8l-e-6p -ter-9.1,  a.  [Gr. 
jcoleonteros  =  sheath-winged:  koleos,  koleon  =  a 
sheath  ;  pteron=R  wing.] 

1.  Having  the  wings  inclosed  in  a  sheath. 

'2.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  order  of  Coleoptera. 

c5l-e-8p'-tlle,  c51-e-op-tl  -lum,  s.  [Gr.  koleos 
=  a  sheath  ;  ptilon~&  feather.] 

Bot.:  The  same  as  COLEOPHYLLUM  (q.  v.). 

c61-e-6-rlitz'-g.,  «.  [Gr.  koleos=a  sheath,  and 
rhiza=&  root.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Mirbcl  to  tin-  .-'heath 
formed  in  endogenous  plants  at  the  spot  where  the 
true  radicle  pierces  the  base  of  the  embryo.  In 
most  cases  the  radicle,  as  it  pierces  the  lower  part 
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of  tli?  ombryo,  is  covered  with  a  cellular  sheath, 
and  gives  rise  to  numerous  tibrilla?  similarly  covered. 
But  many  endogons  have  no  coleorhiza  on  their 
roots.  It  is  called  also  a  root-sheath. 

co-l'ep-l'-na,  s.  pi.  [From  coleps  (q.  v.),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -mo.] 

ZooL:    A   family   of   Infusoria,    established    by 


Ehrenbefg.      It   contains   only    the    single    genus 
Coleps  (q.  i 
of  a  family, 


Coleps  (q.  v.).    Colepidae  would  be  more  suggestive 
my. 


c6  -l&ps,  s.  [Gr.  kolcps=ihe  hollow  or  bend  of 
the  knee.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Infusoria,  the  species  of  which 
feed  voraciously  on  portions  of  the  body  of  crushed 
entomostracans.  (Griffith  <&  Henfrey.) 

C61e  -seed,  s,    [Eng.  cole;  and  seed.] 

1.  The  seed  of  the  Rape,  Brassica  Napus.  It  is 
called  also  Collard  (q.  v.). 

f2.  The  seed  of  the  cabbage. 

c6'-lSs-see,  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  lessee  (q.  v.).] 
A  joint  lessee.  (Burrows.) 

CO-les-sor',  s,  [Pref.  co~con,  and  lessor  (q.  v.).] 
A  joint  lessor. 


*c61e -Staff,  ».  [Mid.  Eng.  col,  cole=the  neck, 
and  staff  (q.  v.).]  A  strong  staff  or  pole  on  which 
two  men  carried  a  burden  between  them ;  a  stang. 


"I  heard  since  'twas  seen  whole  o'  th'  other  side  the 
downs,  upon  a  colestaff,  between  two  huntsmen." — 
Widow's  Tears;  O.  PI.,  vi.  225. 

COl-es  -".-la,  s.  [Dim.  of  Lat.  coleus,  culeus=a 
testicle  (?) ;  Gr.  koleos=a  sheath  (?).] 

Bot.;  The  small  membranous  bag  which  contains 
the  spore-case  of  liverworts. 

*col-et,  *col'-let,  s.    [ACOLYTE.] 

cSl  -e-us,  s.  [From  Gr.  koleos=a  sheath,  refer- 
ring to  the  tact  that  the  stamens  are  united.] 

Bot.:  A  ge^nus  of  Labiatae.  The  species  are  found 
in  Asia  and  Africa.  Several  are  cultivated  in  green- 
houses and  gardens,  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of 
their  foliage.  They  are  menthaceous  plants,  with 
blue  or  purple  flowers. 

cole  -wort,  s.  [Eng.  cole,'  wort.'}  •  The  common 
cultivated  cabbage  (Brassica  oteracea).  It  is 
called  also  Collet. 

IT  Hare's  colewort:  [A  translation  of  one  of  its 
old  names,  Brassica  leporina.]  Sonchus  oleraceus. 

Sea-cole  wort:  [SEA.J 

tcfilf,  v.  t.    [Fr.  calfater.1 

1.  To  calk  a  ship. 

2.  To  fill  with  wadding. 

"I  had  newcramm'd  it  near  the  mou; 
It*s  no  been  fir'd,  I  find  it  fu', 
Weel  caljln'd  wi'  a  clout  o*  green." 

The  Piper  of  Peebles,  p.  19. 

tcSlf -In,  calf-ing,  s.  [CoLF,  v.}    The  wadding 
of  a  gun. 
*col-I-an-de"r,  *col-i-an-dyr,  s.    [CORIANDER.] 

"  Coliandyr;  colia." — Cathol.  Anglicum, 
C6  -11-as,  cttl'-l-as,  s.  [Gr.  Kolias=(l)' a  promon- 
tory of  Attica,  where  was  a  temple  of  Aphrodite; 
(2)  Aphrodite  herself.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  butterflies,  family  Papilion- 
idae  or  Rhodoceridnp.  They  are  generally  yellow, 
with  the  antennep  tending  to  red.  Colias  Hyale  is 
the  Pale  Clouded  Yellow  Butterfly.  There  are  two 
well  marked  varieties,  one  the  Clouded  Yellow,  C. 
EduActi  really  yellow^  the  other  the  Pale  Clouded 
Yellow,  already  mentioned,  whitish. 

c8l'-I-bSrts,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  collibertus=a  fellow 
freedman.] 

0.  Law :  Tenants  in  socage,  particularly  villeins 
manumitted  and  raised  to  the  rank  of   freemen, 
doing,  however,  certain  duties,  partly  of  a  servile 
character,    to   their   lord.    (Du    Cange,   Wharton, 
dtc.) 

col  -I-brand,  s.  [Prob.  from  coal,  and  Middle 
Eng.  brenne= burn.]  A  contemptuous  designation 
for  a  blacksmith;  still  occasionally  used. 

col-i-brl,  8.  [Fr.,  from  Caribbean  name.]  A 
humming-bird. 

"Look,  Frank,  that's  a  colibri:  you've  heard  of  coli- 
bria." — Kingsley:  Westward  Ho!  ch.  xvii.  (Davies.) 

c6T-Ic,  fcol-ick,  *chol-ic,  *chol-lick,  s.  &  a. 
[Fr.  colique="  the  chollick.  a  painful  windinrssr  in 
the  stomach  or  entrailes  "  (Cot grave ) ;  Lat.  colicus; 
Gr.  kolikos  =  suffering  in  the  colon;  kdlon=the 
intestines.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Med.:  A  disease  of  which  the  primary  scat  is 
apparently  the  colon,  and  which  is  characterized 
by  sovere  but  remittent  pain   of  the  bowels  with 
obstinate  constipation,  but  unattended   by  fi-vor. 
The  abdominal  pain  is  allayed  by  pressure,  show- 
ing that  it  is  not  inflammation  of  the  normal  kind, 
this  being,  as  a  rule,  increased  by  pressure.  Vomit- 
ing is  generally  present,  as  is  also  flatus.  Sydenham 
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called  the  disease  belly-ache.  It  arises  from  vari- 
ous causes,  specially  from  spasm,  obstruction,  oyer- 
distt-nsion,  or  inverted  action.  One  notable  variety 
of  it  is  known  as  painters'  colic,  and  plumbers' 
colic.  It  rises  from  the  action  of  lead  on  the  human 
body.  In  medical  Latin  it  is  termed  Colica  Pic- 
tonum,  i.  e..the  colic  of  the  Pictones,  an  old  tribe 
existing  in  Roman  times  near  Poitiors  or  Poictou, 
where  a  severe  epidemic  of  the  form  of  colic  pro- 
duced by  lead  once  prevailed. 

2.  Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  colon  or  large  intes- 
tine. 

If  There  are  an  ileo-colic  artery,  a  right  colic 
artery,  and  a  middle  colic  artery- 

B.  As  adj. :  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of, 
colic;  affecting  the  bowels. 

"Intestine  stone,  and  ulcer,  colick  pangs." 

Milt.,,,:  P.  L.,  xi.  484. 

COliC-root,  s.  Aletris  /an'nosa.  A  plant,  order 
Haemodoraceee,  common  in  this  country.  It  is 
intensely  bitter,  and  being  used  as  a  tonic  and 
stomachic,  may  be  held  to  produce  a  beneficial 
effect  in  colic,  whence  its  name. 

c6T-Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  colic;  -al.']  The  same  as 
COLIC,  a.  (q.  v.) 

"The  oppression  of  coltcal  pains." — Swift:  Corresp. 

*c5l'-Icked,  a.  [Eng.  colick;  -ed.]  Griped; 
attacked  with  colic. 

"  A  full  meal  of  strong  meat,  in  tender  persons,  goes  off 
with  the  hurry  and  irritation  of  a  purge,  leaving  the 
bowels  inflated,  culicked,  or  griped. "—Cheyne. 

c5l'-Ick-j?,  a.  [Eng.  colick=colic;  -i/.]  Pertaining 
to  or  suffering  from  colic. 

"  A  colicky  disorder,  to  which  she  is  too  subject." — Rich- 
ardson: Clarissa,  ii.  266. 

c8l-I-co-den  -dr5n,  s.  [Gr.  kolikos=s\iSering  in 
the  colon,  and  dendron—a.  tree.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Capparidaceae,  consisting  of  trees 
or  shrubs,  found  in  tropical  America.  They  have 
clusters  of  flowers  with  four  or  five  petals,  8-2O 
stamens,  and  a  long-stalked  ovary.  Martius  says 
that  Colicodendron  Yeo  is  dangerous  to  mules  and 
horses,  owing  to  the  acrid  principle  which  it  con- 
tains. 

c5l'-Ie,  s.    [CoLius.] 

Ornith.:  A  bird  of  the  family  Coliidae  (q.  v.). 

c6T-I-I-d».  c8l'-X-dse,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.. 
colius  (q,  v.).l 

Ornith. :  Colies,  a  family  of  Conirostral  birds  with 
short,  stout  bills,  short  wings,  and  long  tails,  with 
all  the  toes  placed  forward;  akin  on  the  one  hand 
to  the  Fringillidsp,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Muso- 
phagidte.  They  are  found  in  India  and  Africa.  At 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  they  are  called  Mousebirds, 
from  their  having  soft,  silky  gray  plumage.  They 
climb  about  in  troops  among  trees. 

cSl'-In,  s.  [Fr.  Colin,  dimin.  of  Colas,  a  contrac- 
tion of  Nicholas,  Nicolas.] 

Ornith.:  The  American  Partridge,  Perdrix  (or 
Ortyx)  Virginianus. 

*C(5l-I-rIe,  s.  [O.  Fr.  colire.'Sp.  colirio:  Ital. 
collirio;  Lat.  collyrium.]  An  ointment  or  salve  for 
sore  eyes. 

"  Anoynte  thin  ig-hen  with  colirie,  that  is  medicynal  for 
yghen,  maad  of  diuerse  erbis,  that  thou  see."— Wycliffe: 
Apocul.,  iii.  18. 

c5l'-I-us,  s.    [Gr.  kolios=&  kind  of  woodpecker.], 
Ornith. :  A  genus  of  birds,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Coliidee  (q.  v.).    [COLIE.] 

COlk  (1) ,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Ornith. :  The  Eider-duck. 

*colk  (2), *colke,  *.  [But,  kolk=a  pit,  a  hollow. 
Cf.  Gael.  caoch= empty,  hollow.]  A  core;  a  yolk  of 
an  egg. 

"  Alle  erthe  by  ski  lie  may  likned  be 
Tille  a  round  appel  of  a  tree, 
The  whiche  in  myddes  has  a  colke, 
As  has  an  eye  [egg]  in  myddes  a  yolke." 

Hampole;  Prick  of  Cons.,  6,445. 

*c5ll  (1),  *cull,  r.  t.  [CoLL,  s.]  To  embrace,  to- 
clasp  round  the  neck. 

"  Concupiscentia  carnis  colled  me  aboute  the  nekke." 
Langland:  P.  Plowman,  G,G04. 

"  So  having  sayd,  her  twixt  her  urines  twtiine 
Shee  streightly  straynd,  and  colled  tenderly." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  ii.  84. 

c5ll  (2),  cole,  v.  t.  [led.  kollr=(l)  a  top,  a  sum- 
mit, (2)  a  shaven  head.] 

1.  To  cut,  to  clip  the  hair. 

2.  To  cut  anything  obliquely. 

"  There  I  met  a  handsome  childe, 
High-co/.v/  stockings  and  \iiift\i~coled  shoon, 
He  bore  him  like  a  king's  son." 

lit' ma  ins  ofNithadale;  Song,  p.  208. 

3.  To  put  hay  into  cocks. 


boll,     boy;     po"ut,    Jtfwl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     ^em;     thin,     vhis;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  ~  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     <fcc.  =  bel,      deU 
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*c811  (1),  *COl,  8.  [O.  Fr.  coi,  cou=the  neck ;  Lat. 
collum.] 

1.  The  neck. 

2.  An  embrace,  a  clasping  round  the  neck. 

"  In  heart  and  work  they  coll  and  kiss  him." 

Latimer. 

*c5ll  (2),  *COle,  s.  [Icol.  kollr=a.  top,  a  summit.] 
A  cock  of  hay. 

"  Hay — is  selling  from  the  cole  at  the  rate  of  from  6d  to 
7d  per  stone."— CoJed.  J/erc.,  Sept.  6,  1823. 

c8ll  (3),  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  A  line  drawn,  in 
the  amusement  of  curling,  across  the  rink  or  course. 
The  stone,  which  does  not  pass  this  line,  is  called  a 
hog,  and  is  thrown  aside,  as  not  being  counted  in 
the  game.  (Jamieson.) 

*cSl-lab-e-fac  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  collabefactus,  pa. 
par.  of  collabefio,  from  co=con,  and  ia6e/acto=to 
cause  to  totter,  to  shake.]  A  destroying,  wasting, 
or  decaying. 

col-lab  -or  a-teur,  col-lab -or-a-t5r,  s.  [Fr. 
collaborateur ;  Lat.  co((a6oro=to  work  together: 
co=conj  laboro  =  to  work,  to  labor.]  A  fellow- 
worker  j  one  associated  in  the  same  work  or  pursuit. 

"  I  was  only  a  most  humble  collaborateur  with  the 
English  statesman  whose  duty  it  was  to  act  on  behalf  of 
the  government." — 3/r.  Gladstone  in  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

tc8l-lab  8r-a  -tion,  a.  [Pref.  co?=Lat.  con=cum 
=with ;  laboro~to  labor.]  A  working  together  or 
in  unison;  joint  work. 

col-la-dy,  a.  [Only  used  in  the  subjoined  com- 
pound. Perhaps  it  is  corr.  from  Fr.  cailleteau,  "  a 
chalkstone,  or  little  flintstone,"  [cailloutis  (Littre)], 
a  dimin.  from  caillou,  "  a  flintstone."  (Cotgrave.)] 

collady-stone,  s. 

Min. :  A  name  given  to  quartz.  It  is  also  pro- 
nounced cow-lady-stone. 

•collanae,  «.    [Fr.  collane.]    A  necklace. 

"The  jewels  and  pendants,  the  robes  and  mantles,  the 
ornaments  and  coronets,  the  collanaes  and  chained." — 
History  of  Patient  Orissel.  (1619.) 

cSl-la'-nl-a,  s.  [Name  not  explained  by  its 
author  (London).] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  splendid  plants,  order  Amaryl- 
lidaccee.  The  roots  are  edible.  Two  species  have 
been  brought  from  Peru  and  are  now  cultivated  in 
greenhouses.  The  berries  of  Collania  dulcia  are 
eaten. 

tc5l-laps -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  collaps(e);  -able.] 
Capable  of  collapsing,  or  of  being  made  to  collapse. 

Col-lap  se,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  collapsus,  pa.  par.  of 
collabor=to  fall  together,  to  fall  in- ruins:  co=con; 
labor=io  glide.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  fall  together  suddenly  or  in  a  heap ; 
to  close  so  that  the  sides  meet ;  to  shrink  together. 

"...  liquids  are  exhausted,  and  the  sides  of  the 
t-imals0oMajj.se  .  .  ." — Arbnthnot:  On  Diet. 

2.  Fig. :  To  fail  utterly,  to  come  to  nothing,  to  re- 
tire discomfited. 

B.  Transitive: 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  fold  together,  to  close,  to  shut. 
"  The  wings  were  for  a  moment  collapsed." — Darwin: 
Voyage  round  the  World,  ch.  ix. 

*2.  Med. :  To  prostrate,  or  cause  a  failure  of  the 
vital  powers. 

"  They  are  very  good  for  a  liver  collapsed  by  cold." — 
Venner:  Via  Recta  ad  Vitam  Longam,  p.  148. 

col-lapse,  s.    [Lat.  collapsus.}    [COLLAPSE,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  falling  together  suddenly  or  in  ruins ; 
the  closing  of  any  hollow  vessel. 

2.  Fig. :  An  utter  failure,  a  coming  to  nothing,  a 
breaking  down. 

II.  Med.:  A  general  prostration  or  failure  of  the 
•vital  powers, 
col  lap  sed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COLLAPSE,  «.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.:  Closed  together,  shut. 

2.  Fig. :  In  a  state  of  utter  failure,  broken  down, 
col-laps  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [COLLAPSE,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 

•verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  falling  together;  utter 
failure  or  breakdown. 

tcSl-lap'-sion,  «.  [Lat.  collapsio,  f rom  collapsus, 
pa.  par.  of  collaborate  fall  together.]  [  COL- 
LAPSE, c.] 

1.  The  act  of  closing  together  or  collapsing. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  closed  or  col- 
lapsed. 

"The  mark  remains  in  some  degree  visible  in  the  col- 
lapslon  of  the  skin  after  death.  — Russell:  CM  Indian 
Serpents,  p.  7. 
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c5l-lar,  *col~ar,  *col-er,  *col-ere,  *col-ler 
(-En0.),*COl-lat,  *COl-let  (Scotch),  a.  &  a.  [O.  Fr. 
colier, collier;  Lat.  coUctre  —  a  band  for  the  neck,  a 
collar:  Lat.  collum=^tlic  iieck ;  Sp.  collar;  Ital.  col- 
tare;  Port.  coZare.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally ; 

(1)  Anything  worn  round  the  neck,  either  as  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  article  of  dress,  or  forming  part 
of  and  attached  to  the  dress.  Applied — 

(a)  In  human  beings : 

*(i)  To  the  part  of  the  armor  encircling  and  pro- 
tecting the  neck. 

"  He  smote  hym  with  all  his  myght  thourgh  the  coler  of 
his  haubrek."— Merlin,  I.  ii.  168. 

(ii)  That  part  of  the  dross,  coat,  shirt,  &c.,  which 
encircles  the  neck. 

"  By  the  great  force  of  my  disease  is  my  garment 
changed:  it  bindeth  me  about  as  the  collar  of  my  coat." — 
Job  ixx.  18. 

(iii)  A  band  of  linen  worn  round  the  neck. 

"But  the  name  of  the  field  of  battle  was  peculiarly 
given  to  a  new  species  of  collar." — Macaulay;  Hist.Eny., 
ch,  xiz. 

(b)  In  animals:  A  metal  ring  worn  by  dogs  round 
their  necks. 

"  Colter  of  howndys.     Mellus." — Prompt.  Parr. 
"  Ten  brace  and  more  of  greyhounds    .    .    . 
With  golden  muzzles  all  their  mouths  were  bound, 
And  collars  of  the  same  their  necks  surround." 

Dryden;  Palawan  and  Arcite,  iii.  69. 
*(2)  The  neck. 

"Pyt  in  tho  bylle  at  coler  thou  schalle." 

Liber  Cure  Cocorum,  p.  26. 

2.  Fig.:  Employment,  as  a  horse  in  harness  is  in 
work.    (Slang.) 

3.  A  police   officer   or  constable,  supposedly  so 
called  from  their  habit  of  seizing  a  prisoner  by  his 
collar.    (U.S.  Slang.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Architecture: 

(1)  A  ring  or  cincture. 

(2)  [COLLAR-BEAM.] 

2.  Her. :  The  ornament  for  the  neck  worn  by  the 
knights  of  any  order,  which  serves  as  tho  badge  of 
the  order. 

3.  Machin,:    A 
ring    or     round 
flange   upon     or 
against     an    oli- 
ject.    Its   pur- 
pose may  be:  1. 
To    restrain   a 
motion  within 
given   limits,  as 
—(a)  The  collar 
or     butting-ring 
on  an  axle, which 
limits  themotion 
inward  of  the 
hub  on  the  axle ; 

(b)  the   ring 
shrunk  upon,  or 
an  annular  pro- 

J"  e  c  t  i  o  n  or  en- 
argement  of  a 
shaft  or  rod  which  keeps  it  from  slipping  endwise ; 

(c)  a  short  sleeve  on  a  shaft ;  (d)  the  neck  of  a  bolt. 
2.  To  hold  an  object  in  place:  as— (a)  The  plate  of 
metal  screwed  down  upon  the  stuffing-box  of  a  steam 
or  pump  cylinder,  and  having  a  hole  through  which 
the  piston  passes ;  (6)  the  ring  inserted  in  a  lathe 
puppet  for  holding  the  end  of  the  mandrel  next  the 
chuck,  in  order  to  make    the    spindle  run  truly. 
(Knight.) 

4.  Eng.  tfc  Afin. :  The  ciirb  or  staining  around  the 
top  of  a  shaft  to  restrain  the  friable  superficial 
strata  and  to  keep  loose  matters  from  fiilliug  in. 
(Knifht.) 

5.  Harness:  A  roll  of  leather  stuffed  with  straw, 
&c.,  and  having  two  creases  to  hold  the  hames.    It 
is  placed  around  the  neck  of  the  horse,  fits  against 
the  shoulders,  and  forms  tho  bearing  against  which 
the  horse  presses  in  drawing  the  load.    The  parts 
of  the  collar  are — the  withers,  the  after-wale,  body- 
side,  or  pad,  the  fore-wale,  or  small  roll,  the  hous- 
ing, tho  collar-strap,  and  the  breast-collar.    (See 
those  words.) 

"  Her  wagon-spokes  made  of  long  spinners'  legs, 
The  traces  of  the  smallest  spider's  web, 
The  collars  of  the  moonshine's  watery  beams." 

Shakes]).:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4. 

6.  Naut. :  An  eye  formed  in  a  bight  of  a  shroud  or 
rope,  to  pass  over  a  mast-head,  to  hold  a  dead-eyo 
or    a    block,    or    for     other    analogous    purposes. 
(Kniyht.) 

7.  Coining:  A  stool  ring  which  confines  a  planchet 
and  prevents  lateral  spreading  under  the  pressure 
or  blows  of  the  coining-press.     When  tho  edge  of 


collar-plate 


tho  coin  is  to  be  lettered,  the  letters  are  sunk  in  the 
collar,  which  is  in  three  pieces,  confined  by  an  outer 
ring.  (Knight.) 

8.  Bot.:  Tho  ring  upon  the  stipe   of  an  agaric. 
(Treat,  of  Bot.) 

9.  Zoology: 

(1)  The  colored  ring  or  circle  round  tho  necks  of 
birds. 

(2)  The  margin  of  the  mantle  in  a  mollusk.    In 
tho  process  of  development  from  the  ovum  to  ma- 
turity, it   originates   the  epidermis   and  cellular 
structures.    (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

10.  Domestic:  A  quantity  of  the  flesh  of  a  boar, 
&CM  either  from  being  rolled  up  into  a  round,  nock- 
shaped  mass,  or  because  it  is  cut  from  tho  breast. 

"  There  is  history  in  words  as  well  as  etymology.  Thus 
brawn,  being  made  of  the  collar  or  breast  part  of  the 
boar,  is  termed  a  collar  of  brawn.  The  brawn  or  boar 
begets  collar;  which  being  rolled  up,  conveys  the  idea  to 
anything  else;  and  eel,  so  dressed,  takes  the  name  of 
collttreit  eel;  as  does  also  collared  beef,  Ac.  So  that  every- 
thing rolled  bears  the  name  and  arms  of  collar." — Pegge: 
Anecdotes  of  the  English  Language. 

III.  Special  phrases  : 

1.  In.  (or  out  of)  collar:  In   (or  out  of)  employ- 
ment. 

2.  To  slip  the  collar :  To  free  one's  self,  to  escape,  or 
disentangle  one's  self  from  any  engagement  or  diffi- 
culty. 

*'  Whenas  the  Ape  him  hard  so  much  to  talke 
Of  labor,  that  did  from  his  liking  balke, 
He  would  hare  slipt  the  colter  handsomely." 

Spenser:  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale, 


Collar. 


3.  Against  the  collar:  Against  or  in  spite  of  dim- 
ultios  and  hindrances.    (AT 
the  horse's  collar.) 


culties  and  hindrances.    (All  these  are  taken  from 


4.  To  wear  the  collar :  To  be  the  servile  follower 
of  a  political  or  other  leader;  to  be  a  henchman. 

5.  Collar  and  Clamp :  The  ordinary  form  of  dock- 
gate  hinge.    Also  known  as  anchor  and  collar. 

6.  Collar  of  the  Cms : 

Anat.:  A  band  of  fibers  passing  over  the  crus  of 
the  brain.  [CRUS.l 

7.  Order  of  the  Collar  or  of  the  Necklace :  What 
was  afterward  called  the  Order  of  Annunciada,  a 
heraldic  order  instituted  in  1535  by  Amadous  VI., 
Duke  of   Savoy,   in    honor  of    his    predecessor, 
Amadeus  V.,  a  warrior  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self  in   a  war  with  the   Turks.     In   1720   Victor 
Amadeus  made  it  the  first  order  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Sardinia,  the  nucleus  around  which  the  present 
Italian  kingdom  aggregated.    (Townsend.) 

B.  As  adj.:  (Seethe  Compounds.) 

collar-awl,  s. 

Saddlery :  A  form  in  which  the  eye-pointed  needle 
has  been  used  for  many  years.  It  is  used  in  sewing 
collars,  the  wax-end  being  passed  through  the 
material  by  its  means,  and  drawn  tightly  by  the 
hands.  (Knight.) 

collar-beam,  s. 

Building :  A  tie-beam  uniting  the  breasts  of  a  pair 
of  rafters,  to  keep  them  from  sagging  or  spreading. 
It  acts  as  a  strut,  a  tie,  and  often  as  a  ceiling  joist 
for  a  garret  story.  (Knight.) 

collar-blades,  «.  1*1. 

Harness :  Short  segments  of  wood  or  metal  which 
embrace  the  collar  worn  by  a  horse,  and  to  which 
the  traces  are  attached ;  also  called  haims  or  hanies 
(q.  v.). 

collar-block,  8. 

Saddlery :  The  harness-maker's  block  on  which  a 
collar  is  shaped  and  sewn.  (Knight.) 

collar-bone,  s. 

Anat.:  Tho  clavicle;  a  bone  situated  on  either 
side  of  the  neck.  The  one  is  called  the  right,  the 
other  the  left  clavicle. 

"  The  King  fell  off,  and  broke  his  collar-bone." — 3/a- 
caulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  Xiv. 

collar-check,  8.  A  heavy  woolen  goods  mado 
for  saddlery  purposes.  (Knight.) 

collar-day,  «.  A  day  on  which  the  knights  of 
various  orders  appear  at  English  court  levees  wear- 
ing their  collars. 

collar-harness,  s.  Harness  with  a  collar,  in 
contradistinction  to  breast-harness.  (Knight.) 

collar-launder,  s. 

Mining:  A  gutter  or  pipe  attached  to  a  lift  of  a 
pump  to  convey  water  to  a  cistern  or  any  other 
place.  (Ogilvie.) 

collar-like,  a.  Encircling  or  surrounding  as  a 
collar. 

"  Are  we  to  suppose  that  each  island  is  surrounded  by  a 
collar-like  submarine  ledge  of  rock,  or  by  a  great  bank  of 
sediment  ending  abruptly  where  the  reef  ends." — Darwin: 
Vouagt  round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  XI.,  p.  471. 

collar-plate,  s.  An  auxiliary  puppet,  or  midway 
rest  in  a  lathe  for  turning  long  pieces.  (Knight.) 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w«,    wgt,     here,     camel,    h5r,    there;     pine,    pit,    siire,    sir,     marine;    g6,    pot, 
•or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     ciire,    unite,    cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


collar-tool 
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collator 


collar-tool,  s. 

Forging:  A  rounding  tool  for  the  formation  of 
collars  or  flanges  on  rods  by  a  process  of  swagging. 
(Knight.) 

c8l  -lar,  *col-ar,  v.  t.    [COLLAR,  s.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  Literally; 

1.  To  seize  a  person  by  the  collar  or  the  neck. 
Also  to  overtake  in  a  race. 

"...  who  secured  it,  making  a  good  run,  but  was 
well  collared  .  .  ."—Field. 

2.  To  put  a  collar  on. 

II.  Fig.;  To  close  with  or  challenge  a  person. 

B.  Technically: 
1.  Cooking: 

"I  To  collar  brawn,  <&c. :  To  roll  it  up  in  a  round, 
neck-like  shape,  and  tie  it  with  string,  &c. 
*2.  Hunting:  Tocut  up  the  game. 

"  The  king  oulurt  him  fulle  kyndely." 

Avow   of  Arthur,  xvii. 

*coT-lar-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  collar;  -age.} 
A  tax  or  fine  paid  for  collars  of  wine-drawing 
horses.  (Bailey.) 

col  lard,  s.  A  colloquial  name  for  the  common 
cabbage,  Brassica  oleraca ;  also  given  to  the  Brasa- 
ica  nopus,  or  Rape. 

c$l'-lared,  *col-lered,  *col-leryde,  pa.  par.  or 
a.  [COLLAR,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Having  or  wearing  a  collar. 

"  Colleryde.    Torqtiatus." — Prompt.  Parv, 
"  (.'ottered  with  gold,  and  torettes  filed  round." 

Chaucer:  Knighfs  Tale. 

2.  Rolled  up  into  a  round  body  and  tied  with 
string. 

II.  Her. :  The  same  as  GORGED  (q.  v.). 

*col-lar-et ,  *COl-ler-et,  a.  [Eug.  collar;  dimin. 
suff.  -et.]  A  little  collar. 

c6l  -lar-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  8.    [COLLAR,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive ; 

1.  The  act  of  seizing  by  the  collar  or  by  the  neck. 
"...    which  attempts  were  frustrated  owing  to  the 

good  collaring  of  Woolftrams'  backs."— Field. 

2.  The  actof  furnishing  or  providing  with  a  collar. 
cSKLar  i  -no,  *.    [Ital.] 

Arch. :  That  part  of  a  column  which  is  included 
between  the  fillet  and  the  astragal. 

*COl-lat.  *COl-let,  8.  [Fr.  collet="  the  throat,  or 
forepart  of  thenecke;  also,  the  coller  of  a  jerkin, 
&c.,  the  cape  of  a  cloke."  (Cotgrave.)]  A  collar. 

"  Ane  collat  of  gray  must  weluot  pasmentit  with  siluer 
and  gold.  Ane  clok  of  blak  dalmes,  with  aiie  collat.  Item, 
tua  collatis  sewit  of  holene  clayth." — Invent.  Ouidis,  Lady 
E.  Rosa,  A.  1678.  ' 

tc5l-la -ta-ble,  *.  [Eng.  collat(e);  -able.'}  Ca- 
pable of  being  collated.  (Coleridge.) 

col-late,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  collatum,  sup.  of  con- 
fero—to  bring  together ;  /ero=to  bring.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  To  bring  two  things  together  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison ;  to  compare. 

"I  must  collate  it  word  byword  with  the  original  He- 
brew."— Coleridge. 

2.  Spec.:  To  compare  critically  the  text  of  books 
or  manuscripts  in  order  to  ascertain  and  note  the 
points  of  difference. 

"...  had  been  employed  to  collate  the  Alexandrian 
manuscript,  .  .  ."—  Macaulay;  Hist.  Eny.t  ch.  viii. 

*3.  To  bestow  or  confer. 

"...  the  grace  of  the  spirit  of  God,  theretcon- 
signed,  exhibited,  and  collated.1'1 — Taylor;  Communicant. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Eccles. :  To  place  in  a  benefice ;  to  present  to  a 
benefice.    Applied  to  cases  where  the  bishop  who 
institutes  to  the  benefice  is  also  the  patron  (fol- 
lowed by  to).     (English.) 

"If  the  patron  neglects  to  present,  the  Bishop  may  col- 
late his  clerk  to  the  church." — Ulttckattun'. 

2.  Printing  and  Bookbinding :    To  gather  up  tin- 
sheets,  examine  that  they   are  correct,  and  place 
them  in  order. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  institute  or  present  to  a  benefice. 
(English.) 

"If  a  patron  shall  neplect  to  present  unto  a  benefice, 
void  above  six  months,  the  bishop  may  collate  thereunto." 
—Ayliffe. 


col-la  -ted,  pa.  par,  or  a.    [COLLATE,  «.] 
cfil-lat  -er-al,   <i.  &  s.    [Lat.  coUateralis:    co= 

con;  l>ttcrulis=  pertaining  to  a  side;  latus   (geuit. 

later  is)  =  a  side.J 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 
*1.  Literally: 

(1)  Side  to  side;  adjoining;  by  the  side  of. 

"  In  his  bright  radiance  and  colhtteral  light 
ilust  I  be  comforted,  not  in  his  epliere." 

Shakesp..-  All's   Well,  i.  1. 

(2)  Running  parallel. 

2.  F  iguratii'elt/  : 

*(1)  Diffused  or  spread  around. 

"...    his  image  multiply'd 
In  unity  defective,  which  requires 
Collateral  love    .    .    ." 

.Vlltom  P.  L.,  viii.  422. 

(2)  Indirect,  subordinate;  not  direct   or  imme- 
diate. 

"  If  by  direct  or  by  collateral  hand 
They  tind  us  touch'd,    .    .    ." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  6. 

"  .  .  .  by  the  elimination  of  such  as  ore  merely  col- 
lattral."  —Todd  A  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.  (1845),  vol.  i., 
p.  1.  (Introd.  ) 

(3)  Auxiliary,  additional,  concurrent. 
"...    yet  the  attempt  may  give 

Collateral  interest  to  this  homely  tale." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 
II,  Technically: 

1.  Genealogy:    Descending  from    a   common  an- 
cestor, but  in  a  different  line  or  branch;  opposed  to 
lineal  (q.  v.). 

2.  Law,  <£c,  :    [COLLATERAL   ISSUE,  COLLATERAL 
SECURITY.] 

3.  Bot.  :  Standing  side  by  side. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  One  descended  from   a   common  ancestor  or 
stock,  but  not  directly. 

"  .  .  .  such  as  are  allied  to  him  ex  latere,  commonly 
styled  collaterals,  .  .  ."  —  Ayliffe;  Parergon  Juris 
Canunici. 

2.  A  security  given  over  and  above  the  principal 
security. 

collateral   assurance,  s.    That  made  over  and 
above,  or  additional  to,  the  deed  itself. 
collateral  issue,  s. 
Laic  : 

1.  An  issue  taken  on  a  point  not  directly  connected 
with  the  merits  of  the  case. 

2.  An  issue   raised  by   a  criminal  convict,  who 
pleads  any  matter  allowed  by  law  in  bar  of  execu- 
tion, as  pardon,  diversity  of  person,  &c. 

collateral  security,  s.  Security  given  for  the 
performance  of  any  contract  over  and  above  the 
main  security. 

*c6l-lat-er-al  -I-ty",  s.  [Eng.  collateral;  -ity.] 
The  quality  of  being  collateral  ;  indirectness. 

c5l-lat  -Sr-al-1?,  adv.    [Eng.  collateral;  -ly.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  Side  by  side,  in  juxtaposition. 

"  .  .  .  not  only  when  they  are  subordinate,  but  also 
when  they  are  placed  collaterally."  —  Wilkins. 

2.  Fig.:  Indirectly,  not  directly  or  immediately; 
in  a  subordinate  manner  or  degree. 

"...  the  papists  more  directly.  .  .  .  and  the  fa- 
natics more  collaterally,  .  ,  ."  —  Dryden. 

II.  Genealogy:  Not  lineally;  in  a  collateral  rela- 
tion ;  not  in  a  direct  line. 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  The  act  of  bringing  together. 
*2.  The  a<jt  of  collecting  or  contributing  ;  a  con- 
tribution, a  collection. 

"Make  sum   cottacioun   or   gedrynge   of    moneye."  — 
Romans  iv.  26. 


...    several  members  of  his  own  famil 
related  to  him."  —  Coxe;  Hist.  House  of  Austria,  ch.  xxv. 

*c6l-lat  -er-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  collateral;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  collateral;  collaterally. 

cSl-la  -ting,  pr,  par.,  a,  &s.    [COLLATE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subfttant  ive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  comparing  two  or  more 
things,  especially  books  or  manuscripts;  collation. 

'2.  Jvccfcu*.'  The  act  of  presenting  to  or  placing  in 
a  benefice. 

*c5l-la  -tion,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  collat  ionner.]  [COL- 
LATION, s.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  collate,  to  compare. 

"...  the  subscribed  copyVns  collat  toned  with  the 
principal  .  .  ."  —  >7<i//-:  S'«;»p/.  Dec.,  p.  144. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  partake  of  a  collation  or  slight 
meal. 

c5l-la  -tion,*c5l  a  -gioun,  *col-la-9ioun,  *cpl- 
a-$yon,  s.  IO.  Fr.  collm-ion  —  a  iliseoui'M';  Sp. 
c<>(<i<-i<>ti  ;  Ital.  colazione  ;  Lat.  collatio—a  bringing 
together,  from  cottdrfu*—  Drought  together,  pa.  par. 
of  oil'  fi-ro=to  bring  together:  con  =  together  ;  fero 
=to  bring.] 


3.  The  act  of  comparing  one  or  more  copies  of 
anything,  especially  books  or  manuscripts,  with 
another. 

"I  return  you  your  Milton,  which,  upon  collation,  I 
find  to  be  revised  and  augmented  in  several  places."  — 
Pope. 

4.  The  result  of   such  comparison;   the  various- 
readings  of  a  book  or  manuscript. 

*5.  A  conversation,  a  discourse. 

"  Fel  1  in-til  collatyotcn 
Wyth  the  Kyiig  on  this  manere." 

Wyntouti,  vii.  7,  340. 

"I  and  thou  and  sche  have  a  collacioun." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,199. 

*6.  Reflection,  consultation,  meditation. 
"  Thanne  this  collation  I  make  unto  my  selven  ofte." 

Goieer,  ii.  40. 

*7.  The  act  of  conferring  or  bestowing. 
"...    thanks    .    .    .    for  the  first  collation  of  these- 
benefits,     .     .     ."—Kay:  On  the  Creation. 

*8.  A  discourse,  treatise,  or  dissertation. 

"  In  vitas  patrum,  that  is  to  saye,  in  lyues  and  cola- 
<•  inn  >ii*  of  fadris."  —  Booke  of  Quints  Essence,  p.  18. 

9.  From  the  fact  that  these  collations  or  dis- 
courses were  read  aloud  in  monasteries  during  meal- 
times, the  word  came  to  bo  applied  to  the  meal 
itself;  a  slight  repast,  a  lunch,  generally  served 
cold. 

"...  a  collation  of  wine  and  sweet-i^eats  prepared,. 
.  .  ."—  Whiston:  Memoirs,  p.  272. 

II.  Technically; 

1.  Eccles.:  The  act  of  presenting  to,  or  placing  in, 
a  benefice  ;  an  institution  to  a  benefice  by  a  bishop- 
who  is  also  the  patron  of  the  living.     (English.) 

"Bishops  should  be  placed  by  collation  of  the  king 
under  his  letters  patent,  .  .  ."—  Hayward. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  The  act  of  comparing  a  copy  of  any  document 
with  the  original  to  ascertain  its  correctness. 

(2)  The  certificate  of  such  act  having  been  per- 
formed. 

(3)  The  right  which,  in  some  of  the  United  States 
and  in  Scotland,  an  heir  has  of  throwing  the  whole 
heritable  and  movable  estates  of  the  deceased  into 
one  mass,  and  sharing  it*  equally  with  others  who- 
are  of  the  same  degree  of  kindred. 

3.  Printing  and  Bookbinding:    The  gathering  to- 
gether and  examination  of  the  sheets  previous  to- 
binding. 

IF  Collation  of  seals  : 

1.  Law:  One  seal  set  on  the  same  label  on  the  re- 
verse of  another.    (  Wharton.) 

2.  Archceol.:  A  method  of  determining  the  genu- 
ineness of  a  seal  by  comparison  with  one  known  to- 
be  genuine. 

*c5l-la  -tion-Sr,  s.    [Eng.  collation;  -er.~\ 

1.  The  same  as  COLLATOR  (q.v.). 

2.  One  who  partakes  of  a  collation. 

"All    strictly     facing    the    royal    collationers."—  Mad. 

rSArblay:  Diary,  Hi.  99.     (Davits.) 

*c5l-la-tl'-tious,  a.  [Lat.  coZZoY^ms=  brought 
together.]  Done  by  conference  or  contribution  of 
many.  (Bailey.) 

"Raised  np  by  other  men's  collat  itious  liberality."  — 
Racket;  Life  of  Williams,  i.  46. 

*c5l-la'-tlve,  «.  [Lat.  collativus,  from  collatus* 
pa.  par.  of  con/ero.]  [COLLATE,  u.] 

1.  Able  to  confer  or  bestow. 

"These  words  do  not  seem  institutive  or  collative  of 
power."  —  Barrow:  On  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

2,  Passing  or  hold  hy  collation-;  applied  to  bene- 
fices of  which  the  instituting  bishop  is  himself  also 
the  patron. 

c5l-la'-t6r,  s.  [Lat.,  from  collatus,  pa.  par.  of 
confero.']  [COLLATE,  t?.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  One  who  collates  or  compares  a  copy  of  any- 
thing, especially  of  a  book  or  manuscript,  with  the 
original. 

*2,  One  who  confers  or  bestows  anything  upon 
another. 
"Well-placed  benefits  redound  to  the  collator's  honor." 

l-'rttlniin:    Jlwlrrx,    ii.   16. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Eccles.:  A  bishop  who  collates  or  presents  to  a 
benefice. 

2.  Printing,  <£  c.  :    One  who  examines  and  com- 
p;i  [•(•,-•  the  sheets  or  pagea  of  a  hook,  to  see  that  they 
aro  correctly  printed  and  paged,   and  in  correct 
order. 


boll,     b<5y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     §ell,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die.     <fcc.  =  bel,      del. 
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*c6l-laud  ,  i*.  t.  [Lat.  collaudo:  co=con;  laudo 
=to  praise.  J  To  praise  together  with  others;  to 
join  in  praising. 

"Beasts,  wild  and  tame,    .    .    . 
('iitlnml  his  name." — Howell;  Letters,  i.  6, 11. 

*c8l-laud-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  collaudatio,  from 
collaudo.]  United  or  joint  praising  or  praise. 

c8l -league,  s.  [Fr.  collegue :  Ital.  collega;  Sp. 
colega,  from  Lat.  collega=&  partner  in  office:  co- 
con;  lego=to  appoint  or  send  on  an  embassy.} 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  is  associated  with  another  in  any 
office  or  employment;  a  partner.  f 

".  .  .  he  will  really  play  a  subordinate  part  to  his  chief, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  his  assistant  rather  than  his  col- 
leayiie.'^ — The  Chinese  Ambassador:  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. * 

2.  Fig.:  A  companion,  a  partner,  an  associate. 

"Nor  must  wit 
Be  colleague  to  religion,  but  be  it." 

Donne:  Poems,  p.  180. 

ITCrabb  thus  distinguishes  between  colleague  and 
partner:  "Colleague  is  more  noble  than  partm-r: 
men  in  the  highest  offices  are  colleagues;  trades- 
men, mechanics,  and  subordinate  persons  arcpart- 
ners;  every  Roman  consul  had  a  colleague;  every 
workman  has  commonly  a  partner.  Coileaque  is 
used  only  with  regard  to  community  of  office;  a 
partner  is  most  generally  used  with  regard  to  com- 
munity of  interest."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

c5l  -league-ship  (league  as  leg),  s.  CEn«.  col- 
league ;  -ship.]  The  state  or  position  of  a  colleague ; 
partnership  in  any  office  or  act. 

"The  outward  duties  of  a  friendship,  or  &colleagueship 
in  the  same  family,  .  .  ." — Milton:  Tetrachordon. 

c6l-lect ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [0.  Fr.  collecter^to  gather 
money;  Lat.  collecta=a.  collection  of  money,  from 
collectus= collected,  pa.  par.  of  colligo=to  collect: 
co=con,  lego=to  gather,  to  read.] 

A.  Transitive: 
1.  Literally: 

1.  To  gather  together  into  one  place ;  to  assemble 
or  bring  together. 

"Collect  them  all  together  at  my  tent."          t 
Shtikesp.:  Henry  T.,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  bring  into  one  sum ;  to  add  together,  to 
aggregate. 

"  Let  a  man  collect  into  one  sum  as  great  a  number  as 
lie  pleases,  .  .  ." — Locke. 

*II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  gain  or  infer  from  observation. 

"  The  reverend  care  I  bear  unto  my  lord. 
Made  me  collect  these  dangers  in  the  duke." 

Shakesp..  Hen.  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  infer,  as  a  consequence;    to  gather   from 
premises,  to  deduce. 

B.  Reflexively :   To   recover  one's  self  from  sur- 
prise, to  gather   together  one's   temporarily  scat- 
tered thoughts,  to  recover  one's  self-possession. 

"  I  did  in  time  collect  myself,    .    .    ." 

Shakesp.:   Winter's  Tale,  iii.  3. 

C.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  assemble  or  meet  together,  to  accu- 
mulate, to  gather  together. 

t2.  Fig. :  To  infer,  to  deduce. 

"How  great  the  force  of  erroneous  persuasion  is,  we 
may  collect  from  our  Saviour's  premonition  .  .  ." — 
Decay  of  Piety. 

U  For  the  difference  between  to  collect  and  to 
ither,  see  GATHER. 

cfil-lect,  *col-ect,  8.  [Lat.  collecta.]  [COL- 
LECT, v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  collecting ;  an  act  of  collection. 
"  The  eyghthe  day  he  maad    a    collect    [gaderynff  of 
money,  P.]."— Wycllffe:  II.  Paralip.  vii.  9. 

*2  That  which  is  collected;  a  collection. 
"  Of  the  collectis  or  gaderingis  of  moneye."—  n~ycltffe- 
1  Cor.  xvi.  1. 

II.  Eccles. :  A  name  given  to  certain  brief  and 
comprehensive  prayers,  found  in  all  liturgies  and 
public  devotional  offices.    The  origin  of  the  term  is 
not  certain ;  according  to  some,  it  is  from  these 
prayers  being  said  in  the  congregation  or  collection 
of  the  people:  according  to  others,  because  they 
are  a  brief  and  comprehensive  summary  of  many 
longer  petitions  collected  into  one.     They  are  of 
great  antiquity,  being  mentioned  by  writers  of  the 
third,  century,  and  occur  in  the  sacramentary  of 
Oelasius,  patriarch  of  Rome,  A.  D.  494.    The  major- 
ity of  those  in  use  in  the  English  Church  are  trans- 
lated from  the  ancient  missals  of  Salisbury,  York, 
Hereford,  &c.     (Origines  Liturgicce,  etc.) 

"Then  let  your  devotion  be  humbly  to  say  over  proper 
collects."— Taylor.-  Guide  to  Devotion. 

c5l  lec-ta -nS-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  neut.  pl.ofcoHcc- 
toft*ui*coaUeoted.i  A  number  of  passages  collected 
from  various  authors;  a  miscellany  or  anthology. 


f : 

gath 


*c5l-lec-ta  -ne-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  co«ecfa/w»w*= col- 
lected, from  colligo=to  collect.]  Collected  or  gath- 
ered from  various  sources. 

c6l-lec  -ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [COLLECT,  v.i 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  -4s  adjective: 

1.  Lit.:  Gathered  or  brought  into  one. 

2.  Fig. :  Cool,  self-possessed,  composed. 

"  The  jury  shall  be  quite  surprised, 
The  prisoner  quite  collected." 

Praed:  On  the  Tedr  1828. 

IF  For  the  difference  between  collected  and  calm, 
see  CALM. 

C&l-lec  -tgd-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  collected;  -ly.] 

*1.  Lit. :  In  a  collected  manner ;  collectively. 

"  The  whole  evolution  of  ages  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting is  so  collectedly  and  present!  tick  ly  represented  to 
God."— More. 

•f2.  Fig, :  Coolly ;  in  a  collected,  self-possessed,  or 
composed  manner. 

"Looking  collectedly  at  the  gambols  of  a  demon." — C. 
Bronte;  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxvi. 

tc&l-lec  -ted-ness,  s.    [Eng.  collected;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  collected  or 
gathered  in  one ;  concentration. 

"  The  aoul  is  of  such  subtlety 
And  close  collectedness." 

Dr.  H.  More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  iii.  17. 

2.  Fig.:  The  quality  of  being  collected  or  self- 
possessed;  coolness,  self-possession. 

"Then  all  was  stern  collectedness  and  art." 

Byron:  Lara,  ii.  4. 

tc6l-l6c  -tl-ble,  a.    [Eng.  collect;  -able.] 

1.  Lit. :  Capable  of  being  collected  or  gathered 
together. 

"  .  .  .  of  which  numerous  examples  are  not  collecti- 
ble .  .  ." — Boyle:  Considerations  on  the  Style  of  the 
Scriptures,  111. 

2.  Fig. :  Capable  of  being  collected,  deduced,  or 
inferred  from  premises. 

"  Whether  thereby  he  meant  Euphrates,  is  not  collecti* 
ble  from  the  following  words. — Sir  T.  Browne. 

c&l-lec  -ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  <fe  s.    [COLLECT,  v.] 
A.  &  B.    As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 

verb.) 
C.  As  subst.:  The  actor  process  of  gathering  or 

assembling  together. 

collecting-bottle,  s.  A  microscopist's  tank  for 
collecting  and  retaining  objects  dipped  from  ponds. 
(Knight.) 

c&l-lec  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  collectio,  from  colligo^to 
collect.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  collecting  or  gathering 
into  one  place. 

"  Concerning  the  collection  for  the  saints,  .  ." — 
1  Cor.  xvi.  1. 

2.  That  which  is  collected.    Applied  to: 

(1)  Money  contributed  or  collected  for  alms,  reve- 
nue, <fec. 

"...  the  collection  that  Moses  the  servant  of  God 
laid  upon  Israel  .  .  ."—2  Chron.  xxiv.  9. 

(2)  A  number  of  works  of  art,  valuables,  books, 
&c.,  collected  and  arranged  for  reference  or  study. 

"The  gallery  is  hung  with  a  collection  of  pictures." — 
Addison. 

(3)  An  accumulation  or  number  of  natural  ob- 
jects. 

(4)  Passages  or  articles  from  books,  &c. ;  a  com- 
pilation. 

(5)  A  number  or  group  of  people  collected  to- 
gether ;  a  crowd,  a  mass,  an  assemblage. 

3.  That  in  which  a  number  of  things  is  collected ; 
a  combination,  an  epitome. 

"Fairest  collection  of  thy  sex's  charms."— Prior. 
*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  act   or  process  of  deducing  or   inferring 
from  premises  ;  deduction,  induction. 

"This  kind  of  comprehension  in  Scripture  being 
therefore  received,  still  there  is  donbt  how  far  we  are  to 

Eroceed    by  collection    .    .    ." — Hooker:  Eccl.  Polity,  bk. 
,  ch.  iiv.,  §2. 

2.  That  which  is  deduced  or  inferred;  a  deduc- 
tion, conclusion,  or  inference. 

"  From  many  cases  like,  one  rale  of  law, 
These  her  collections,  not  the  senses  are." 

.  Davtes. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Excise:  A  district  set  out  for  convenience  of 
collecting  taxes,  duties,  &c.,  and  superintended  by 
a  collector  of  excise. 

"Copies  of  every  proof  .  .  .  have  been  most  carefully 
compared  by  the  officials  in  the  Collector's  offices  of  the 
undermentioned  collections." — Inland  Revenue  Gazetteer, 
p.  7. 

*2.  University:  A  college  examination  held  at  the 
end  of  each  term. 


*COl-l£c-tI-tiOUS,  a.  [Lat.  collectitius=from 
colli(jo=to  collect.]  Gathered  up  or  collected. 
(Bailey.) 

c6l-l£c  -tlve,  a.  [Fr.  collectif;  Lat.  collectives, 
from  colligo=to  collect.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Tending  to  collect,  collecting. 

2.  Collected  or  gathered   into  one;   aggregated, 
accumulative. 

"...  persons  who  had  been  killed  in  the  service  of 
their  country  being  honored  by  a  collective  eulogy,  .  .  ." 
— Lewis:  Cred.  Ear.  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  vi.,  g  2,  vol.  i., 
p.  181. 

II.  Fig.:  Deducing  or  inferring  from  premises; 
capable  of  deduction. 

".  .  .  not  only  by  critical  and  collective  reason,  .  .  ." 
— Browne;  Vulgar  Errors. 

B.  Grammar:  Expressing  a  collection  or  aggre- 
gate of  individuals,  though  itself  a  singular  noun. 

cftl-lSc  -tlve-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  collective ,  -ly.]  Not 
singly  or  by  units,  but  in  the  aggregate  or  mass; 
in  a  body,  in  combination  or  union. 

"Singly  and  apart  many  of  them  are  subject  to  excep- 
tion, yet  collectively  they  make  up  a  good  moral  evidence." 
— Hate. 

*c6l-lec  -tlve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  collective;  -ness.) 
The  state,  quality,  or  condition  of  being  in  a  mass ; 
a  combination. 

"  The  collect iveness  and  unitiveness  of  the  Types." 
H.  More;  Myst.  of  Iniquity,  p.  324. 

fc5l-lec-tlv  -I-ty" ,  s.  [Eng.  collect iv(e);  -ity.]  A 
collective  body ;  a  union  or  combination  into  a 
body. 

"  An  omnipotent  and  centralized  political  authority- 
call  it  the  State,  call  it  the  Collectivity— call  it  what  you 
like."— Contemp.  Review,  October,  1881,  p.  606. 

col-lSc  -t6r,  s.  [Fr.  collecteur;  Lat.  collector; 
from  colliyo=to  collect.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  collects  or  gathers  to- 
gether. Applied  to— 

1.  A  compiler:  one  who  collects  scattered  pieces 
or  passages  into  one. 

"  The  grandfather  might  be  the  first  collector  of  them 
into  a  body." — Hale:  Common  Law  of  England. 

2.  One  who  collects  or  gathers  together  works  of 
art,  antiquities,  books,  objects  of  natural  history,  or 
any  other  special  objects  for  study  or  other  pur- 
poses. 

"  I  digress  into  Soho  to  explore  a  bookstall.  Methinks 
I  have  been  thifty  years  a  collector."— Lamb;  The  Super- 
annuated if  an. 

3.  One  authorized  to  collect  customs,  taxes,  rates, 
duties,  or  contributions ;  a  tax-gatherer. 

"...  his  chief  collector  of  tribute  .  .  ." — 1  Macca- 
bees, i.  29. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  (PL) :  Dense  hairs  clothing  the  surface  of 
the   style  in  the  Composite,  Carnpanulaceee,  &c. 
They  seem  intended  as  brushes  to  clear  the  pollen 
out  of  the  cells  of  the  anthers.    In  Lobelia  the  col- 
lectors constitute  a  whorl  below  the  stigma,  while 
in  Goodeniacese  they  are  united  into  a  cup  called 
the  indusium. 

2.  Excise:  An  officer  appointed   to   receive   the 
taxes,  &c.,  paid  to  the  tax-gatherers  in  each  collec- 
tion and  transmit  them  to  the  chief  office. 

"The  compiler  is  greatly  indebted  ...  to  the 
Clerks  of  Inland  Revenue  in  Collectors'  Offices."— Inland 
Rev.  Gazetteer. 

3.  Electricity  [Gen.  »/.].*    In  electric  current  gen- 
erators, the  pieces  of  copper  which  press  on  tho 
commutator  or  collecting  rings  and  take  off  the  cur- 
rent ;  called  also  brushes. 

c6l-le*C  -t5r-ate,  s.    [Eng.  collector;  -ate.'} 

1.  The  district  over  which  the  duties  of  a  collec- 
tor extend. 

"...  between  the  first  collectorate  and  the  second 
coltectoratf  existing  in  1876."— London  Echo. 

2.  The  office  or  position  of  a  collector;  a  collec- 
torship. 

col-l§c  -tSr-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  collector;  -ship.]  The 
office  or  position  of  a  collector. 

c6l-lec  -t6r-y\  *c6l-lec  -t8r-Ie,  s.  [Eng.,  <fec., 
collector;  -y,  -ie.  Cf.  Lat.  collector 'ium= a  book  for 
registering  contributions,  &c.J 

1.  The  charge  of  collecting  money;  a  collector- 
ship. 

"  The  office  of  collector^,    .    .    ."— Aberd.  Reg. 

2.  Money  collected.    (Scotch.) 

*c&Mec  -tress,  s.  [Eng.  collector ;  fern.  suff.  -ess.] 
A  female  collector.  (Clarke.) 

*c6l-leen,s.  [Ir.  cailin=a  girl.]  A  girl,  an  Irish 
maid. 


fate,    fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,     wSt,     here,     camel,     hgr,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p6t 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     whd,     s&n;     mute,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  lew! 


collegatary 

*c5l-leg'-9--t9,-r£,s.  [Lat.  collegatariu6=&  par- 
taker in  a  bequest  or  legacy  :  col—  con;  legatariitA— 
a  legatee;  legatium—Si  legacy;  lego=to  bequeath.] 
A  co-legatee;  one  to  whom  a  legacy  is  left  in  com- 
mon with  one  or  more  other  persons. 

*col-lSg-a  -ti«n,  s.  [Lat.  collegatus=sGut  or 
appointed  as  a  colleague  or  partner.]  [COLLEAGUE.] 
The  union  or  partnership  of  two  or  more  in  some 
enterprise  or  office. 

col  -le  fee,  s.  [Fr.  college;  Ital.  collegia;  Sp. 
•colegio;  Cat.  collegium,  from  colligo—  to  collect.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  collection:  body,  or  community  of  persons, 
having  certain  rights  and  privileges,  and  devoted 
to  certain  pursuits. 

"  Gather*  d  from  all  the  famous  colleges 
Almost  in  Christendom." 

Shtikenp.:  Henry  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

"  The  College  of  Justice,  a  great  forensic  society  com- 
posed of  judges,  advocates,  writers  to  the  signet,  and 
solicitors,  .  .  .'*  —  Slacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  A  number  or  community  of  persons  incorpo- 
rated and  living  in  society  for  the  purposes  of  study 
or  teaching. 

3.  The  building  or  establishment  in  which  such 
persons  reside. 

"  Newton  retired  to  his  quiet  observatory  over  the  gate 
of  Trinity  College."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  rv. 

4.  Any  building  or  establishment  used  for  pur- 
poses of  instruction. 

*5.  A  course  of  lectures. 

"  Being  fixed  at  Utrecht  for  study,  I  had  two  or  three 
•colleges  of  civil  law  under  Vander  Muyden."—  Life  of 
(Many. 

*6.  A  debtors'  prison.    (Slang.) 
*II.  Fig.  :  A  number,  assemblage,  or  swarm. 
"On  barbed  steeds  they  rode  in  proud  array, 
Thick  as  the  college  of  the  bees  in  May/' 

Dryden:  Flower  and  Leaf,  218. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Gen.  (PL)  :  Colleges  in  the  sense  A.  1.  1. 

(1)  Old  Roman  Empire;  Collegia?  in  the  sense  A. 
1.  1  existed  in  Old  Rome.    A  collegia  was  sometimes 
called  also  a  corpus,  whence  the  word  corporate 
applied  to  persons  associated  together.  There  were 
many  corporations,  but  none  were  allowed  perma- 
nently to  exist  unless  they  obtained  the  sanction  of 
the  senate  or  the  emperor. 

(2)  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Times:   Colleges  con- 
sisting of  persons  associated  for  various  purposes 
are   common,  as  the   College  of   Physicians,  the 
•College  of  Preceptors;  but  in  most  such  cases  the 
members  do  not  live  in  common. 

2.  Spec.  (PI.)  :  Colleges  in   connection  with   Uni- 
versities: 

Universities  came  into  existence  before  colleges, 
and  the  original  state  of  things  may  still  be  seen  in 
Scotland,  where  the  immense  mass  of  students 
reside  where  they  like.  The  practice  of  living  in 
common  is  only  now  beginning  to  creep  in.  Never- 
theless, the  word  college  has  long  been  used  in 
Scotland  in  connection  with  the  Universities, 
though  in  a  vague  sense.  In  this  country  the  words 
university  and  college  have  not  heretofore  been 
well  discriminated. 

English  Colleges  :  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the 
two  words  are  very  precisely  distinguished. 

American  Colleges:  There  are  about  750  colleges 
and  universities  in  this  country,  and  although  the 
more  modern  institutions  are  carefully  conformed 
to  the  distinctive  idea,  there  are  several  of  the  older 
foundations  which,  though  they  have  iu  process  of 
time  become  really  universities  in  scope,  are  still 
•called  colleges,  on  accountof  that  name  having  been 
of  old  given  to  them  when  they  were  in  fact  nothing 
but  colleges.  Of  this  class  may  bo  mentioned 
Harvard  and  Yale.  Both  of  these  have  gradually 
grown,  having  department  after  department  added, 
until  they  have  reached  their  present  position. 
Among  the  best  known  American  colleges  may  be 
mentioned,  with  location  and  year  of  foundation: 
Amherst,  Amherst,  Mass.,  1821  ;  Bowdoin,  Brunswick, 
Me.,  1794:  Charleston,  Charleston,  S.C.,  ITS'K  Colum- 
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Till  lately  all  members  of  the  two  older  English 
Universities  were  required  to  belong  to  a  college; 
now  there  are  a  number  of  students  unattached.  A 
college  consists  first  of  a  head,  sometimes  called 
by  that  name,  in  other  cases  designated  a  Provost, 
a  Master,  a  Rector,  a  Principal,  or  a  Warden.  Next 
in  dignity  follow  Fellows  of  the  college  and  Scholars 
of  the  college:  generally  these  are  students  as  well. 
The  teaching  afforded  by  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  U  provided  bv  the  Tutors,  who  appoint 
Lecturers  with  the  sanction  of  the  head  of  the  Col- 
lege. The  law  of  the  college  is  that  expressed  in 
tho  will  of  tho  Founder,  and  some  one  generally 


asngo,      .     .,  -,  - 

den-Sidney, Va.,  1775;  Harvard  (Univ.),  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  18J6:  Princeton  (C.  of  N.  J.),  Princeton,  N. 
J.,1746;  Randolph-Macon,  Ashland,  Va.,  1832  ;  Rich- 


ley,  Mass.,  1875 ;  William  and  Mary,  Williamsburc, 
Va. ,1693;  Williams,  Williamstown,  Mass.,  1793;  Yale 
(Univ.).  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1701. 

Itis  thought  that  colleges  first  arose  in  connec- 
tion with  tho  University  of  Paris  about  A.  1).  1140 
or  121T).  and  that  from  Franco  they  spread  to 
England. 


iossesses  visitatorial  powers  to  see  that  such  regu- 
lations are  carried  out.  Prior  to  the  Reformation 
the  clergy  regarded  the  colleges  of  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  other  Universities  as  clerical  corpora- 
tions ;  tho  right  of  visitation  was  therefore  claimed 
by  the  ordinary  of  tho  diocese.  Blackstone,  how- 
ever, states  that  now  they  are  legally  viewed  as 
civil  corporations. 

r  College  de  Propaganda : 

Ecclesiol.:  A  name  sometimes  given  to  what  is 
more  fully  and  accurately  termed  Congrepatio  do 
Propaganda  Fide,  and  popularly  the  Propaganda 
(q.  v.). 

College  of  Arms :  [HERALD'S  COLLEGE.] 

College  of  Cardinal* :  [See  CARDINAL.] 

College  of  Doctors'  Laws:  The  same  as  Doctors1 
Commons, 

College  of  Piety:  [Translation  of  Lat.  Collegia 
Pietatis.]  . 

Ch.  Hist. :  The  English  rendering  of  the  name  given 
to  certain  religious  meetings,  in  various  respects 
resembling  modern  revival  gatherings,  established 
in  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  Pietistic  party  in 
the  Lutheran  Church.  ( Mottheim.) 

college-like,  a.  Of  tho  nature  of  or  resembling 
a  college ;  managed  like  a  college. 

"  For  private  gentlemen  and  cadets  there  be  divers 
academies  in  Paris,  college-like." — Hoieell:  Instruc.  For. 
Trar.,  p.  5L 

college-pudding,  s.  A  kind  of  small  plum-pud- 
ding. 

*col'-lSge,  v.  t.  [COLLEGE,  «.]  To  educate  at  a 
college  or  university.  (Scotch.) 

*col  -lege-nar,  *c5l -leg-In-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  coZ- 
lege ,'  suff.  -ner.]  A  student  at  a  college. 

col-le-ger,  s.  [Eng.  colleg(e);  -er.]  A  pupil 
elected  on  the  "foundation"  of  a  school.  [OPPI- 
DAN.] 

"...  and  was  educated  as  a  colleger  at  Eton." — Lon- 
don Times. 

*col-le"-gl-al,  a.  [Low  Lat.  collegialis,  from 
collegium.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  college;  colle- 
giate. 

"  The  collegial  corporations  had  usurped  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  instruction." — Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

col-le  -gl-a,n.  s.    [Fr.  collegien.] 
1.  A  member  of  a  college. 

"  He  has  his  warmth  of  sympathy  with  the  fellow  colle- 
gians."— Lamb:  Letter  to  South^y. 

*2.  An  inmate  of  a  debtors'  prison.    (Dickens.) 
col-le -gl-&nf ,  col-le  -glints,  s.  pi.  [Sonamed 
because  when  they  met  in  assembly  or  convention, 
which  they  did  twice  a  year,  it  was  near  Leyden  Col- 
leges.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  sect  founded  in  Holland  in  A.  D.  1619, 
by  three  brothers,  John  James,  Hadrian,  and  Gis- 
bart  Koddeus.  They  invited  all  to  join  them  who 
desired  improvement  in  scriptural  knowledge  and 
piety,  without  binding  them  down  to  any  definite 
creed.  When  Socinianism  was  proscribed  in  Poland 
and  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  its  adherents  were 
obliged  to  join  sects  professing  other  tenets,  and 
some  became  Collegiants.  (Mosheim,  <fec.) 

c5l-le  -gl-fltte,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  collegtatus,  from  col- 
legium.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  or  containing  a  college;  insti- 
tuted or  regulated  after  the  manner  of   a  college. 

"...  the  state  of  collegiate  societies,  .  . " — 
Hqober.  Preface. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  a  college. 
"...    collegiate  masterships  in  the  university,  rich 

lectures  in  the  city,    .    .    ."—Milton:  Hist.  Eng.t  bk.  iii. 

IT  A  Collegiate  Church: 

In  England :  One  which,  while  not  being  a  cathe- 
dral, nevertheless  possesses  a  colli'ire  or  chapter  of 
deant  canons,  and  prebends.  Such  are  Westminster 
Abbey  and  St.  Goorge's  Chapel,  Windsor, 

*B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  member  of  a  college;  a  collegian  or  univer- 
sity man. 

"Rigorous  customs  that  forbid  men  to  marry  at  set 
times,  und  in  some  places;  as  prentices,  servants,  collegi- 
ates." — Burton:  Anal,  nf  Melancholy,  p.  685. 


colleterial 


2.  An  inmate  of  a  debtors'  prison. 

"He  .  .  .  busied  himself  with  the  cases  of  hia 
tellow-collegiates."  —  Xorth:  Life  of  Lord  Guilford,  i.  La. 
(JtertM.) 

col-le  -m&,  s.  [Gr.  fcoHa=glue,  the  species  being 
gelatinous.] 

Bot,  :  A  genus  of  lichens,  the  typical  one  of  the 
order  Collomaceee  (q.  T.). 

col-lem-a  -$e-se,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  collema,  and 
fem.pl.  adj.suff.  -on  (F.I 

Bot.:  An  order  of  lichens,  proposed  by  Lindley, 
who  considered  that  the  liclienal  alliance,  generally 
hold  to  contain  only  one  order,  should  really  bo 
divided  into  three:  Uraphidacete,  Collemacew,  and 
Parmeliacese.  [LICHENALES.]  The  character  given 
of  the  Collemacesp  is  :  Nucleus  bearing  asei,  tnallus 
homogeneous,  gelatinous,  or  cartilaginous.  They 
have,  he  says,  the  thallus  of  an  alga  and  the  fruit  of 
a  lichen. 

COl-lem;-b6l-9.,  «.  [Gr.  fcoHa=glue,  and  embole 
=  a  throwing  or  putting  in,  so  called  because  they 
have  a  projection  or  mammilla  enabling  them  to 
attach  or  glue  themselves  to  the  body  on  which  they 
are  standing.] 

Entom.  :  A  name  proposed,  in  1872,  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock  for  one  of  two  orders  into  which  he 
divided  the  wingless  insects,  called  by  Latroillo. 
Thysanura.  For  the  other  order  the  latter  namo 
was  retained.  They  have  a  semi-masticatory  or 
suctorial  mouth,  the  first  abdominal  segment  fur- 
nished with  a  ventral  tube  or  suctorial  organ,  the 
last  abdominal  segment  but  one  with  an  appara- 
tus for  leaping.  They  are  popularly  called  Spring- 
tails.  They  constitute  small  leaping  insects  found 
in  numbers  when  one  shakes  a  bough  over  a  pocket- 
handkerchief,  or  sweeps  bushes  with  a  hand-net. 
Sir  John  Lubbock  divides  the  Collembola  into  the 
following  six  families:  (1)  Papiriidse,  (2)  Smyn- 
tharidai,  (3)  Degeeriadie,  (4)  Poduridre,  (5)  Lipuri- 
ace,  (6)  Anouridas,  leaving  under  the  restricted 
order  Thysanura,  the  following  three:  (1)  Japygidee, 
(2)  Campodeadw,  (3)  Lenismidee.  The  Collembola 
are  virtually  identical  with  the  old  genus  Podura 
and  the  Thysanura  with  Lepisma. 

2.  Palceont.:  Sir  John  Lubbock  believes  that  the 
Oollembola  very  nearly  present  the  original  form  of 
insects,  though  he  seems  to  agree  with  M.  Brum-r 
and  Mr.  Darwin  that  Tampodea,  which  is  ranked 
not  under  theCollembola  but  under  the  Thysanura, 
was  the  original  stock  whence  all  insects  sprung, 
the  rpas_on  beiiig_that  various  organs  are  general- 
ized in  it,  which  in  the  higher  insects  have  become 
specialized,  and  the  form  of  the  little  creature  reap- 
pears again  and  again  among  the  larvae  of  the 
higher  insects.  Ho  lias,  therefore,  devoted  a  whole 
volume,  with  fine  plates,  to  a  description  of  the 
order.  (Sir  John  Lubbock:  Monograph  of  the  Col- 
lembola and  Thysanura  ;  Ray  Society,  London,  1873.) 

c5l  len-chy-m$,  s.  [Gr.  kolla=glue,  and  eng- 
hyma=au  infusion.] 

Bot.  :  The  cellular  substance  in  which  pollen  is 
generated.  The  name  was  first  given  by  Link. 

c8l-l6n-chy-  mg.-tous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  collen- 
chyma,  and  tng.  suff  .  -cms.]  Containing  or  pertain- 
ing to  Collenchyma  (q.  v.). 

"  fnllem-lujmutaus  cortical  tissue."  —  Thome:  Botany, 
p.  54. 

*COlle-pIx'-Ie.  s.  [Colle  (etym.  doubtful),  and 
pixie  (q.  v.).]  The  WlB  o'  the  Wisp. 

"To  plaie  the  parte  of  Hobgoblin  or  Collepixie."  —  Udall: 
Apophtlieg.  of  Erasmus,  p.  126. 

COl-lSt  (2)  ,  «.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  collum=tbe  neck.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  collar  or  anything  similar  round 
the  neck. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Jewelry  : 

(1)  The  part  of  a  ring  containing  the  bezel  in 
which  the  stone  is  set. 

(2)  The  flat  surface  which  terminates  the  culasso 
or  lower  faceted  portion  of  a  brilliant-cut  diamond. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  lower  table  or  culet,  and 
is  one-fifth  of  the  size  of  the  upper  one.     (  Knight.) 

"Thou  hadst  been  next  set  in  the  dukedom's  ring, 
When  his  worn  self,  like  age's  easy  slave, 
Had  dropt  out  of  the  collet  into  th'  grave." 

Revenger's  Iran.,  O.  PI.,  if.  318. 

2.  Mach.:  A  small  band  of  metal,  as   the   ring 
which  fastens  the  packing  of  a  piston. 

3.  Bot.  :  The  neck  or  lino  of  junction  between  tho 
root  and  tho  stem. 

4.  Gunn.:  That  part  of  a  cannon  which  is  between 
the  astragal  and  the  muzzle. 

5.  Blass-making  :  That  part  of  the  glass  vessels 
which  adheres  to  the  instrument  used  for  taking 
the  glass  from  tho  melting  pot. 

collet  de  vlolon.    [Fr.]    Tho  neck  of  a  violin. 

c5l-let-er'-I-a.l,  a,  [Mod.  Lat.  rnllfterKumt,  and 
Eng.  adj.  stiff,  -a/.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  tho  col 
leteriuin  of  insects. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    J(5wl;    cat,    sell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f 
-cia'n,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -glon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del 


colleterium 

cSl-lSt-er -I-fim,  ».  [Mod.  Lat.]  An  organ  in 
the  females  of  certain  insects,  containing  a  gluti- 
nous substance  which  fastens  the  ova  together. 

COl-let'-I-a,  8.  [Named  after  Collet,  a  French 
botanist.] 

Hot.:  A  genus  of  Ehamnacese,  the  species  of 
which  have  small  fascicled  flowers  and  strong 
spines. 

COl-lSt  -Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  colleticus,  from  Gr. 
kotletikos—slviey,  agglutinant,  from  fco(Zoo=to  glue, 
to  cement,  £oito=glue,  cement.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Agglutinant. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  agglutinant. 
cSl-let'-I-In,  8.    [From  Mod.  Lat.  colleti(a),  and 

suff.  -in.] 

Chem.  A  crystallizable  bitter  substance  obtained 
from  Colletia  spinosa,  order  Rhamnacem.  An  alco- 
holic tincture  of  this  plant  is  used  in  Brazil  as  a 
remedy  for  intermittent  fever. 

c8l-llc  -u-lUS,  8.  [Lat.  coi(i'c«!u8=a  little  hill, 
dimin.  of  Lat.  collis~&  hill.] 

Anat  :  A  slight  eminence  in  any  organ  or  part  of 
an  organ.  Thus  there  are  a  colliculus  bulbi  urethras. 
a  colliculusseminalis,  and  a  colliculus  nervi  optici. 
(Quain.) 

c6l-ll  de,  v.  i.  [Lat.  collido=to  clash  or  knock 
together:  co(=con=cum=with,  together;  tedo=to 
strike.] 

*A.  Trans. :  To  dash  or  knock  violently  together ;  - 
to  bring  into  collision. 

11  .  .  the  outward  being  struck  or  collided  by  a  solid 
body." — Burton:  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  p.  23. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  dash  or  strike  violently  together , 
to  come  into  collision. 

"  Across  this  space  the  attraction  urges  them.  They 
collide,  they  recoil,  they  oscillate." — Tyndall:  Frag,  of 
Science,  3d  ed.,  i.  12. 

cSl  -ll-dlne,  s.  [Gr.  fco((a=glue,  and  eidos= 
,  ,  •  appearance,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ine  (?).] 

Chem.:  CgHnN.  An  alkaloid  which  was  found  to 
occur  in  bone  oil,  in  impure  quinoline  obtained  by 
dry  distillation  of  quinine,  and  in  the  naphtha  ob- 
tained by  distillation  of  bituminotis  shale,  also  by 
heating  aqueous  ammonia  with  ethylidene  chloride, 
CBVCHCl^.  It  is  isomeric  with  ethyl-phenylamine, 
dimethyl-phenylamine,  and  xylidene.  Collidine  is 
a  colorless  aromatic  smelling  oil  which  boils 
between  178"  and  180°.  It  is  a  strong  base,  and 
gives  white  fumes  when  a.  rod  dipped  in  strong 
HC1  is  held  over  it.  It  is  insoluble  in  watcr;  but 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils.  The  platinum 
salt  is  orange  yellow  (CgHnN-HCI),,  PtClt.  It  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

c6l-ll'-dlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [COLLIDE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfc  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

"  .  no  longer  rocking  and  swaying,  but  clashing 

and  colliding.'1 — Carlyle:  French  Kevol.,  pt.  i.,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  iii. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  coming  into  collision. 
c8l  -lie,  c8l'-lf .  c8l'-ley,  s.    [Prob.  allied  to  Ir. 

cuilean,  coilen=&  whelp.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  general  and  sometimes  a  particular  name  for 
country  curs.    (Scotch.) 

"  The  tither  was  a  plowman's  collie, 
A  rhyming,  ranting,  roving  billie, 
Wha  for  his  friend  and  comrade  had  him, 
And  in  his  freaks  had  Luath  ca'd  him, 
After  some  dog  in  Highland  sang." 

Bums:  The  Twa  Dogs. 

2.  A  kind  of  dog.  specially  common  in  Scotland, 
kept    principally    by    shepherds,    and    generally 
remarkable  for  sagacity. 

•II.  Fig.: 

1.  Any  one  who  follows 
another    constantly,    im- 
plicitly, or  in  the  way  of 
excessive  admiration 

2.  A   lounger,  one  who 
hunts  for  a  dinner.    ( Jam- 
ieson. ) 

•CSV-lie,  v.t.  &i.  [COL- 

LIE,  8.] 

A    Transitive : 


Head  of  Collie. 


1.  To  abash,  to  put  to  silence  in  an  argument;  in 
allusion  to  a  dog,  who,  when  mastered  or  affronted, 
walks  off  with  his  tail  between  his  legs. 

2.  To  domineer  over. 

3.  Used,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  obliquity, 
as  signifying  to  entangle  or  bewilder. 

"  By  the  time  that  I  had  won  the  Forkings,  I  gat  coined 
amang  the  mist,    .    .    ." — Brotcnie  of  Budsbeck,  I.  38. 

4.  To  wrangle,  to  quarrel  with,  as  shepherds'  dogs 
do  among  themselves. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  yield  in  a  contest,  to  knock  under, 
to  give  way. 
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COllie-shangie,  s.    A  quarrel,  a  fight. 

"  She  bade  him  sit  down  for  a  hard-headed  loon,  that 
was  aye  bringing  himself  and  other  folk  into  collie- 
shangies  "—  Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xxiv. 

•col -lied,  pa. par.  or  a.  [COLLH,v.]  Blackened, 
darkened. 

"  Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night." 

Shakesp.:  Mids.  Night's  Dream,  i.  1. 

cSl  -11-er,  «col-er,  «chol-i-er,  *col-i-er,  'coil- 
year,  *col-yer,  *col-I-yer,  *kpl-i-er,  «.  [From 
coal  (Mid.  Eng.  col),  with  suff.  -er;  the  i  being 
inserted  for  convenience  of  pronunciation,  as  y  is  in 
lawyer,  boviyer,  sawyer,  (Sfceat.)] 

1.  One  who  digs  out  coals;  a  worker  in  a  coal- 
mine. 

"  Colyeror  colyfere  (coliyer  H.  coler  P.).  Carbonarius." 
—Prompt.  Parv. 

*2.  A  charcoal-burner  or  maker  of  charcoal. 
"Choliers  that  cayreden  col  come  there  biside." 

William  ofPalerne,  2,520. 

3.  A  coal-owner,  a  proprietor  of  coal-mines. 

4.  A  vessel  employed  in  carrying  coals  from  the 
pit  to  the  market. 

c5l -11-gr-y,  8.    [Eng.  collier;  -».] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  coal-pit  or  mine. 
*2.  The  coal  trade. 

II.  Enr/.  Hist.  <t  Lam. :  The  first  mention  of  col- 
lieries was  in  a  charter  granted  to  the  burgesses  of 
Newcastle  in  A.  D.  1234,  according  them  permission 
to  dig  for  coal.    On  March  1, 1843,  the  employment 
of  females  in  collieries,  which  had  been  regulated 
the  year  previously,  was    entirely   abolished  and 
prohibited. 

*c5l  -11-flower,  s.   [CATJLIFLOWER.] 
*c6r-llg-an$e,  a.    [Lat.  colligans,  pr.  par.  of  col- 

ligo.]    [COLLIGATE,  a.]    A  binding  together. 
*c8T-Hg-ate,  o.  &  K.    [Lat.  cottigatus,  pa.  par. 

otcolligo:  col=con= with,  together;  ligo—to  bind.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Bounder  fastened  together. 

B.  As  subst.:  An  associated  organic  compound. 
(Rissiter.) 

c8l'-llg-ate,  v.  t.    [COLLIGATE,  o.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  bind  or  fasten  together. 

41  ...  colligated  and  bound  together  in  a  kind  of  sub- 
jection and  subordination  to  one  head." — Quelch.  Ch.  Cust. 
Vindicated  (1636),  p.  8. 

|2.  Inductive  Phil. :  To  bring  together ;  to  connect 
by  colligation. 

'*  .  .  .  he  had  discovered  and  colligated  a  multitude  of 
the  most  wonderful  .  .  .  phenomena." — Tt/ndali:  Frag,  of 
Science  (3d  ed.),  iii.  360. 

cSl'-Ug-a-ted,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [COLLIGATE,  ».] 
cSl'-lIg-a-tlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  i.  [COLLIGATE,  «.] 
A.  &  B.  Ai  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 
verb. ) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  binding  or  fastening 
together ;  colligation. 

c8l'-llg-a-tion,  s.    [Lat.  colligatio,  from  colliga- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  colligo.] 
*I.    Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit, :  The  act  of  binding  or  fastening  together. 
"  By  the  colligation  of  vessels." — Broume:  Vulgar  Errors, 

2.  fig. :  The  act  of  uniting. 

"  The  more  blessed  colligation  of  the  kingdoms  than 
that  of  the  Roses,  we  owe  to  your  father." — Sir  H.  Wotton: 
Panegyric  to  King  Charles. 

II.  Inductive  Phil. :  The  process  by  which  a  num- 
ber of  isolated  facts  are  brought  together  and  con- 
nected. 

"  .  .  .  the  colligation  of  facts." — Whewell:  Xorum 
Organum  Renovatitm,  ch.  iv.,  §  11. 

*c8l-llg  -en-Sr,  *c8l-llg  -f n-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  col- 
lege, ana  suit.  -ii«r.]  A  creuobite,  one  living  iu  a 
monastery,  college,  or  society. 

"St.  Augustine  in  his  book  entitled  De  Opera  Mono- 
clioi-'im,  crieth  out  against  idle  colliaeners." — Butchinson: 
Image  of  God,  p.  203.  (0MfM.) 

«c8l  -llg-I-ble,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  coUi<jil,Hix, 
from  colligo.]  Capable  of  being  collected. 

"  So  much  of  the  f ashionablenesse  of  their  clothes  as  is 
colliuible  from  Scripture." — Fuller:  Pisgah  Sight,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  v.,  p.  100. 

tc81'-llm-ate,  f.  t.  [Lat.  rollimo=a  false  read- 
ing in  some  MSS.  of  Cicero  and  Aulus  Gellius  for 
collineo=to  aim:  co/=con=cum=with,  together; 
Unea=&  line.]  To  adjust  the  cross  hair-wires  nf  a 
telescope  so  as  exactly  to  fall  on  the  center  of  the 
object. 

c8r-llm-a-tlng,  a.  &  s.    [COLLIMATE,  «.] 

A.  As  ad}. :  PertaininK  to  collimation. 

B.  As  subst. :  Collimation. 

collimating  eye-piece.  An  eye-piece  furnished 
with  a  diagonal  reflector  to  ascertain  the  error  of 
collimation  in  a  transit  instrument. 


colliquate 

c8l-llm-a  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  collimat(e)  ,  -ion.}  The- 
art  of  leveling  or  directing  the  sight  to  a  fixed 
object  ;  optical  aim  ;  point  of  sight  ;  focus. 

1)  Error  of  collimation: 

Optical  Instruments:  The  amount  by  which  an 
object  viewed  through  an  optical  instrument  is  dis- 
tant from  the  spot  which  it  might  bo  expected  to 
occupy  ;  the  distance  or  amount  by  which  an  object 
deflects  from  the  line  of  collimation  (q.  v.). 

Line  of  collimation  : 

Optical  Instruments:  The  line  in  a  telescope  join- 
ing the  center  of  the  object-glass  and  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  fine  wires  or  spiderwebs  in  its  focus. 
This  is  the  spot  which  an  object  placed  for  exami- 
nation is  designed  by  the  observer  to  occupy. 

c8l-llm-a  -t8r,  s.  [Eng.  coZlimaf(e)  ;  -or-]  A 
telescope  arranged  antl  used  to  determine  errors  of 
collimation,  both  vertical  and  horizontal.  (Nichol.) 
A  collimating  eye-piece  has  a  diagonal  reflector  for 
illumination,  and  is  used  to  determine  the  error  of 
collimation  in  a  transit  instrument,  by  observing 
the  image  of  a  cross-wire  reflected  from  mercury, 
and  comparing  its  position  in  the  field  with  that  of 
the  same  wire  soon  directly. 

cSl'-lIn,  s.    [Gr.  fcoZ/a=glue,  and  Eng.  suff.  -in 


.. 

Chem.  :  The  purest  form  of  gelatin.    [COLLOID.] 

*COl  line,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  collis=n  hill.]  A 
little  hill,  a  mound,  a  rising  ground. 

"Watered  parks,  full  of  fine  collines  and  ponds."— 
Evelyn. 

*COl-lIn'-£-ar,  a.  [Pref.  co!  =  cum  =  with,  to- 
gether; Eng.  linear  (q.  v.).]  In  the  same  or  a  corre- 
sponding line  ;  forming  one  line. 

*c8l-lln'-e-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  collineo=io  ami, 
to  direct  in  a  line  with.]  [COLLIMATE.  J 

1.  Trans.  :  To  direct  or  place  in  a  line  with  any- 
thing. 

2.  Intrans.  :  To  lie  or  be  situated  in  a  line  with 
anything. 

*cSl-lIn-6-a  -tion,  s.    [Lat    collineo=to  aim.} 
[COLLIMATE.]    The  act  or  process  of  aiming  at  or 
directing  anything  in  an  exact  line  with  an  object, 
*c8r-lln-et',  «.    [Fr.]    [FLAGEOLET.] 
*c8l  -ling,  *col-linge,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [COLL,  ».] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  embracing  ;  an  embrace. 
"...    kissing    and  colling    .    .    ."  —  The  Supposes- 

{Latham.) 

"cSl'-lIng-ly',  adv.     [Eng.   colling;   -ly.'}     In  a 
fondling  manner  ;  with  embraces,  caressingly, 
"...    collinglie  him  kist." 

Gascoigne:  Works,  A.  2. 

*c8l-llng  -ual  (ual  as  wal),  a.  [Lat.  col=con= 
cum=with,  together  ;  and  lingua=&  tongue.]  Hav- 
ing or  speaking  the  same  language  ;  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  same  tongue. 

c8l-lln'-lc,  a.  [From  Gr.  fcoHa  =  glue,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ini'c.] 

collinic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  CgBV^,  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of 
albumen  or  gelatine  with  chromic  acid.  It  forms 
small  prismatic  white  crystals,  which  melt  in  hot 
water  at  97",  but  not  till  100'  when  dry.  It  forms 
neutral  and  basic  salts.  An  aldehyde  is  said  also  to 
be  formed,  an  oil  which  has  not  been  obtained  in  a 
pure  state  ;  it  is  called  collyl-hydride. 

*col  ir-qua-ble  (qua  as  kwa),  «•  [Lat.  col= 
con=cum=with,  together;  Ziqita&i7is=possible  to 
be  melted  ;  liquo  =  to  melt.]  Capable,  of  being 
melted  or  dissolved;  liable  to  melt,  liquable. 

"  The  tender  consistence  renders  it  the  more  colliqua- 
ble."  —  Harvey:  On  t'onstiniptinn. 

*c8l-ll  -qua-ment  (qua  as  kwa),  s.  [Lat.  ccm= 
together,  and  liquarnentum^u  sauce,  a  broth.] 

1.  Gen.:  That  which  is  melted  or  produced  by 
melting. 

2.  Spec,  :'  The  first  germ  of  the  young  animal  in 
generation. 

"That  part  of  the  egg,  which  they  call  the  eye,  and  the 
white  colliqtianient,  out  of  which  the  young  one  is  formed." 
H.  More:  Antidote  against  Atheism,  p.  160. 

c8l-H-quant  (quant  as  kwant),  a.  [Lat.  can. 
=togother,  and  liquans,  pr.  par.  of  liquo=to  make 
liquid.]  Having  the  power  of  making  liquid,  melt- 
ing or  dissolving.  (Bailey.) 

*c8l'-ll-quate  (quate  as  kwate),  ;-.  f.  &  i.  [Lat. 
eon  =  together,  and  liquo  =  to  make  liquid,  to  melt  ; 
liquor=to  be  fluid.] 

A.  Trans.  '.  To  melt,  to  dissolve,  to  render  fluid, 
to  liquefy. 

"  The  fire  melted  the  glass,  that  made  a  great  shew. 
after  what  was  colliquated  had  been  removed  from  the 
fire."—  Boyle. 

B.  IntrrniK.:  To  become  liquid,  to  pass  from  the 
solid  into  the  fluid  state. 

"Ice  will  dissolve  in  fire,  and  collnjitate  in  water  ,  .  ." 
—  Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    thgre;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rdle,     full;     try,     Syrian,      ss,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


colliquated 
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collop 


col -ll-qua-ted  (qua    as   kwa),  pa.  par.  &.  a.    is  eatable,  being  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  excel-       c6l-16  -di-6n-ize,  v.  t.    [Eng.  collodion;  -ize.] 


[( 

col-H-qua  -ting  (qua  as  kwa},  pr.  par.  &  a. 

[COLLOCATE.] 

*col  11-qua  -tion  (qua  as  kwa),  s.  [Fr.  colli- 
quation;  Lat.  colliquatio.] 

1.  The  act  of  melting. 

"  Glass  may  be  made  by  the  bare  colliquat  ion  of  the  salt 
and  earth  remaining  in  the  ashes  of  a  burnt  plant."— 
Boyle. 

2.  Such  a  temperament  or  disposition  of  the  ani- 
mal fluids  as  proceeds  from  a  lax  compares.  and 
wherein  they  flow  off  through  the  secretory  glands 
faster  than  they  ought. 

"Any  kind  of  universal  diminution  and  cot  liquation  of 
the  body."  —  Harvey:  On  Consumptions. 

*col-U  -qua-tlve  (qua  as  kwa),  «•  [Ens.  colle- 
quat(e)  ;  -ive  ;  Fr.  coltiquatif,  m.,  colliquative,  f.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Melting,  liquefying. 

2.  Med.:  Producing  discharges  or  perspiration  so 
profuse  as  to  suggest  to  the  imagination  that  the 
solids  of  the  body  are  in  process  of  being  dissolved. 

"  It  is  a  consequent  of  a  burning  colliquative  fever, 
.  .  ."—  Harvey. 

*col-ll-que  fac  -tlon  tque  as  kwe),  s.  [Lat.  col- 
liquefactus=made  liquid,  dissolved  ;  con  =  together, 
and  liquefactuS)  pa.  par.  of  liquefacio=  to  make 
liquid:  ligueo  —  to  be  fluid  or  liquid;  facio  =  to 
make.]  The  art  of  fusing,  melting,  or  dissolving 
two  or  more  substances,  so  as  to  cause  them  to 
unite  together. 

"After  the  incorporation  of  metals  by  simple  collique- 
factiont  ,  .  ."  —  Bacon.  Phy.  Rent. 

col  -llsh,  *.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Shoemaking:  A  tool  to  polish  the  edge  of  a  sole. 
(Knight.) 

C.6l-ir-§lon,  s.  fLat.  collision  from  collisus,  pa. 
par.  of  collido=to  clash  together.]  [COLLIDE.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  The  act  of  striking  two  bodies  violently  to- 
gether. 

"  .  .  .  it  is  the  hitting  and  collision  of  them  that 
must  make  them  strike  fire.  —  Bentley. 

2.  The  act  of  striking  violently  together  ;  the  state 
of  being  dashed  together  or  struck  violently. 

"  This  table  and  mirror  within, 

Secure  from  collision  and  dust." 

Cowper:  Gratitude. 

If  Law:  The  remedy  for  damage  done  in  a  collision 
at  seaj  produced  by  one  ship  running  foul  of  an- 
other, is  either  by  an  action  at  law  or  by  a  suit  in 
the  Court  of  Admiralty.  (  Wharton.) 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  state  of  opposition,  antagonism,  or  inter- 
ference. 

"  This  was  coming  in  direct  collision  with  the  favorite 
scheme  of  his  parents."—  Prescott:  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, vol.  i.,  ch.  2. 

2.  A  conflict,  or  combat. 

B.  Technically: 

Nat.  Phil.:  The  striking  against  each  other  of 
two  bodies  in  motion.  It  is  called  also  Impact 
(q.  v.). 

If  To  be  in  collision: 

1.  Lit.  :  To  collide. 

"She  was  picked  up  abandoned  in  the  New  Deeps,  after 
having  been  in  collision  with  the  Upupa  (steamer,)  .  .  ." 
—  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Fig.:  To  clash,  to  be  antagonistic  or  opposed. 
To  come  into  collision: 

1.  Lit  .  ;  To  collide  or  strike  violently  together. 
"The  passenger  train    .    .    .    came  into  violent  colli- 

sion with  a  goods  train  which  was  being  shunted  from  the 
main  line."  —  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Fig.:   To   become  opposed,    antagonistic,   or 
interfering;  to  clash  with. 

cftl-li  -Slve,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  cvUiKn-u*. 
from  collisus,  pa.  par.  of  collido.]  Causing,  or 
attended  with,  a  collision  ;  clashing.  (Biaoirm  .  \ 

COl-llt  -I-gant,  (i.  &  s.  [Prof.  col=con  =  cum  = 
with,  together;  Eujf.  litigant  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Disputing,  wrangling,  or  litigating 
with  another. 

B.  As  subst.  :  One  who  disputes,  wrangles,  or  is  in 
litigation  with  another. 

col-lfc-ca  -11-a,  8>  LGr.  fcottos=glue,  and  kalia— 
a  wooden  dwelling,  a  hut,  ...  a  bird's  nest.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  birds,  family  Hirundinidte 
(Swallows).  Collocalia  esculent  a  is  the  Edible  or 
Esculent  Swallow,  or  Edible-nest  Swift,  which 
receives  both  its  Latin  and  its  English  specific 
name  from  the  fact  that  its  nest,  which  it  constructs 
mainly  of  a  glutinous  secretion  from  the  glands  of 
its  mouth,  slightly  intermixed  with  grass,  hair,&c., 


is  eatable,  Doing  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  excel- 
lent food.  The  bird  is  found  not  merely  in  China, 
but  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  on  the  conti- 
nent of  India,  building  gregariously  in  caves.  There 
may  be  more  species  than  one. 

*c6l  -l6-cate,  a.  [Lat.  collocatus,  pa.  par.  of 
coZ/oco=to  place  together :  col  =  con=cum—  with, 
together;  foco=to  place,  locus=a  place.]  Placed, 
situated,  or  stationed. 

"...  the  parts  wherein  that  virtue  is  collocate."— 
Bacon. 

*c6l'-l6-cate,  v.  t.  [COLLOCATE,  a.]  To  place, 
situate,  or  station. 

"  To  marshall  and  collocate  in  order  his  battailes."— 
Bale. 

*c6l  -16-ca-tSd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COLLOCATE,  v.] 
*c6l'-l6-ca-tlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  *.    [COLLOCATE, 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfr  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subsi.:  The  act  of  placing,  situating,  or 
stationing ;  collocation. 

c6l-l6-ca  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  collocatio,  from  colloca- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  colloco.]  [COLLOCATE,  a.] 

1.  The  act  of  placing,  arranging,  or  disposing  in 
any  position;  arrangement,  disposition. 

2.  The  state  of  being  arranged  or  disposed  in  any 
position ;  arrangement,  relative  position    or  con- 
nection. 

"  In  the  collocation  of  the  spirits  in  bodies,  the  colloca- 
tion is  equal  or  unequal  .  .  ." — Bacon. 

*col-lock,  *col-leck,  s.  [Cf.Icel.  fcoHa=apotor 
bowl  without  feet,  a  large  pail.] 

**  A  knead  inge  tube,  ii  j  oollecks,  a  wynnocke,  i  j  stands,  a 
churne,  afieshecollecke." — Invent,  in  Kichmondshire  Wilts 
(Surtees  Soc.),  P-  169. 

*COl-l&-cu  -Won,  s.  [Lat.  collocutio;  from  collo- 
cutus,  pa.  par.  of  colloquor=to  speak  together.] 
The  act  of  speaking,  conversing,  or  conferring  to- 
gether; conversation,  conference. 

c6l'-l6-CU-t5r,  8.  [Lat.,  from  collpquor.~\  One 
who  joins  or  takes  part  in  a  conversation  or  confer- 
ence. 

"Licentius,  one  of  the  collocutors  in  that  dialogue, 
.  .  ."—  M.  Casaubon:  Of  Credulity,  <fcc.,  p.  148. 

*c8l-li-cu  -tSr-yS  a.  [Eng.  collocutor;  -j/.]  Con- 
versational ;  in  manner  of  a  dialogue. 

"  We  proceed  to  give  our  imitation,  which  is  of  the 
Amoabean  or  collocutory  kind."— Poetry  of  Anti-Jacobin, 
p.  10.  (Daviea.) 

c6l-16  -dJ-6,  s.    [COLLODION.] 

H  Collodio-chloride  Process: 

Photoa.:  A  photographic  printing  process  in- 
vented by  George  H.  Simpson,  editor  of  the  Photo- 
graphic News,  about  1863.  It  consists  in  holding  in 
suspension  a  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  in  col- 
lodion, which  is  flowed  upon  glass  or  paper — in  a 
manner  similar  to  preparing  a  plate  for  the  nega- 
tive process — and  dried  in  the  dark.  The  sensitive 
surface  so  produced  blackens  on  exposure  to  light, 
and  will  consequently  give  a  picture  under  a  photo- 
graphic negative.  An  excess  of  free  nitrate  of  silver 
is  necessary  to  impart  sensitiveness ;  an  addition  of 
citric  acid  and  other  organic  substances  is  used  to 
produce  the  desired  tints.  After  exposure  the  pic- 
ture is  fixed  and  toned  as  usual.  (Knight,  etc.) 

c6l-16 -dl-on,  col-Id  -dl-iim,  s.  Gr.  kollodes= 
like  glue,  viscous ;  kolla=g\ue;  e*do8=form,  appear- 
ance.] 

Pharni.:  Collodion  is  prepared  by  dissolving  one 
ounce  of  gun-cotton  in  a  mixture  of  thirty-six  fluid 
ounces  of  ether  and  twelve  fluid  ounces  of  rectified 
spirit.  The  gun-cotton 
ing  collodion  is  prepar 
of  raw  cotton  fiber  in  a  i 

of  sulphuric  acid,  and  five  fluid  ounces  of  nitric 
acid,  for  three  minutes,  then  carefully  washing  it 
with  water,  and  dryinp  it  in  a  water  bathj  it  must 
be  kept  in  a  well-corked  bottle.  Collodion  is  used  in 
photography ;  also  in  surgery,  to  form  a  protecting 
surface  to  the  skin.  It  is  a  colorless  very  inflam- 
mable liquid,  which  dries  quickly  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  leaving  a  thin  transparent  film  insoluble  in 
water  or  in  rectified  spirit. 

collodion-process,  s. 

Phot. :  A  process  in  photography  invented  by 
Archer,  who  first  published  an  account  of  it  in  the 
Chemist  for  March,  1851.  An  iodized  collodion  is 
made  by  impregnating  a  solution  of  gun-cotton  in 
ether,  with  a  small  quantity  of  iodide  of  putas.-ium 
or  cadmium.  A  film  of  the  iodized  collodion  is 
spread  on  the  glass,  which  is  then  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  image  is  taken  in 
the  camera,  developed  by  a  weak  solution  of  pyro- 
gallic  acid  and  acetic  acid,  or  a  solution  of  pro- 
(osnlphate  of  iron.  Excess  of  iodide  of  silver  is 
removed  by  hyposulphite  of  soda  or  cyanide  of 
potassium.  This  ^ives  a  negative.  A  positive  is 
obtained  hy  layincr  the,  negative  on  prepared  paper 
and  exposing  them  to  light.  (Knight,  cfrc.) 


spirit.  The  gun-cotton  or  pyroxylin  used  for  mak- 
ing collodion  is  prepared  by  immersing  one  ounce 
of  raw  cotton  fiber  in  a  mixture  of  five  fluid  ounces 


Ph»t.  :  To  prepare,  as  a  plate,  with  collodion  ;  to 
treat  with  collodion. 

c6l-16  -dI-6-type,  s.  [Eng.  collodio(n),  andtgpe 
(q.  v.).] 

Phot.  :  A  name  applied  to  those  processes  in 
which  a  film  of  sensitized  collodion  is  used  on  a 
plate  in  obtaining  an  image.  In  the  wet  collodion 
process  the  plate  is  exposed  while  moist  ;  in  the  dry 
collodion  process  the  plate  is  first  dried.  The 
collodion  positives  are  melanotypes  and  ambro- 
Typ"S;  the  images  are  formed  on  the  collodion,  -•> 
as  to  be  viewed  by  reflected  or  transmitted  light. 
When  viewed  by  reflected  light  they  are  termed 
ambrotypes.  Collodion  negatives  are  obtained  on 
a  film  of  sensitized  collodion  on  glass.  (Knight.) 

*c6l-16g'ue  (ue  silent),  v.t.&i.  [Prob.  formed 
by  a  confusion  of  Lat.  colloquor^  and'  Eng.  <-<>!- 
league.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  wheedle,  to  coax  ;  to  address  coax- 
ingly  or  flatteringly. 

"  They  do  apply  themselves  to  the  times,  to  lie,  dis- 
sembled, collogue,  .  .  .'*  —  .Burton:  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, p.  327. 

B.  fntrans.:  To  converse  or  confer  confidentially, 
especially  with  evil  intentions  ;  to  plot,  to  scheme, 
to  intrigue. 

"...  otherwise  than  equivocate  or  colloyut-  with  the 
pope.  .  "—Milton.-  Prose  Works,  486.  (LoMam.) 

*c6l-16g  -ulng  (u  silentj,pr.par.,  a&s.  [CoL- 
LOUGE.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As   adj.  :  Wheedling,   coaxing,  flattering,  in- 
triguing. 

"...  here  is  the  t-ollttauiny  Jew's  '  Domine,  Dornine, 
.  .  .'"  —  Bi  s  hop  Hall:  Sermons;  The  Hypocrite. 

C.  As  subst.  :  Flattery,  deceit. 

"  Such  base  flattery,  parasitical  fawning  and  colloff- 
ui>j[/,  Ac.,  it  would  ask  an  expert  Vesalius  to  anatomize 
every  member."  —  Burton:  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  (Pref.) 

c6l-l6id,  a.  &s.  [Gr.fcoMa=glue;et'dos=appear- 
ance.] 

A.  As  adj.:    Resembling   or    partaking   of   the 
nature  of  glue  or  jelly. 

1.  Chem.  :  A  term  applied  to  non-crystalline 
bodies  that  are  unable  to  pass  through  a  wet  mem- 

brane.    [DIAL.YSI8.] 

Geol.  :  A  term  applied  to  partly  amorphous  min- 
erals. (  Ogilvie.) 

B.  -4s  substantive: 

Chem.  (pi.)  :  The  name  given  by  Graham  to  jelly- 
like  bodies  which  are  characterized  by  a  remark- 
able sluggishness  and  indisposition  to  diffusion,  or 
to  crystallization  ;  when  pure  they  are  nearly  taste- 
less. The  chief  organic  colloids  are  cellulose,  gum, 
starch,  dextrin,  tannin,  gelatin,  albumen,  and 
caramel.  The  following  inorganic  colloids  are 
important:  hydrated  silica,  hydrated  oxides  of 
iron,  alumina,  chromium,  &c.  Some  colloids  are 
soluble  in  water,  as  gum  ;  others,  as  hydrated  silica 
and  hydrated  oxides  of  metals,  can  be  obtained  in 
solution  by  dialysis  (q.  v.).  Some  colloids  combine 
with  water,  as  gelatin  and  tragacanth,  which  may  be 
called  water  of  gelaiinization.  Colloids  in  solution 
easily  pass  from  the  liquid  to  the  gelatinous  state. 
Colloids  readily  permit  the  diffusion  of  crystalline 
salts  through  them,  but  are  perfectly  impervious  to 
colloidal  substances  like  themselves^  hence  such 
substances  afford  an  easy  method  of  separating 
crystalline  substances  from  colloids,  and  by.means 
of  dialysis,  crystalline  poisons  are  readily  separated 
from  food,  &c.  (Miller:  Chemical  Physics,  <tc.) 

colloid  corpuscules,  s.  A  name  given  to  small 
cellular  bodies  existing  in  the  brain  normally,  and 
also  found  in  certain  morbid  products  of  the  body. 

(Ogilvie.} 

colloid  exudation,  *t. 

Anat.  :  The  same  as  COLLOID  MATTER  (q.  v.). 

colloid  matter,  s. 

Anat.:  A  transparent  viscid  yellowish  structure- 
less, or  slightly  granular,  matter,  resembling  liquid 
gelatine.  It  occurs  as  a  normal  and  ;i  pathological 
product  in  the  hyportroplned  heart,  in  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  &c.  (Griffith  &  Hcnfrey.} 

c5l-16"id'-ftl,  a.  [Eng.  colloid;  -at.]  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  partaking  of,  the  nature  of  colloids. 

c5l-!6id-al  -I-ty,  «.  [Eng.  colloidal;  -ity.}  The 
quality  of  being  colloidal,  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
colloid. 


i-»,  s.    [Gr.  fco«a=gluo.] 
Bat.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Polemoniaceae.  The 
j-pi-cii'd  are  pretty,  and  very  easily  cultivated. 

cSl'-lftj).  *COl-10ppe,  *COl-Op,  a.  [Prob.  con- 
nected \yith  (ier.  A-/o/>;*s=a  dishot  meat  made  tender 
by  beating-  ('f.  S\v.  k  a  lops;  O.  Sw.  koltops  —  slices 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jdwl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     chin,     bengh;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenopnon,     exist,    pli  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  sliau.     -tlon,     -sion  --  shun;      -Uon,      -$ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  -    bel,      del 
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of  beef  stowed.     Perhaps  from  Dut.  kloppen  =  to       *i 


. 

kuock ;  Ger.  kloppen  =  to  beat ;  klopfe,  kloppe  =  a 
beating;  klappen=to  clap,  to  strike.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  small  slice  of  meat ;  a  carbonade. 

"  Colloppe.  Frixatura,  oarbonacium,  carbonella."  — 
Prompt.  Parr. 

"  Sweetbr«ad  and  collops  were  with  skewers  prick'd 
About  the  sides."  Drydtn:  Fables. 

2.  A.  piece  of  flesh  of  any  kind. 

"  The  lion  is  upon  his  death-bed :  not  an  enemy  that  does 
not  apply  for  a  collop  of  him." — L1  Estrange. 

•II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  piece,  fragment,  or  portion. 

"This,  indeed  .  .  .  out  two  good  collops  out  of  the 
crown  land." — Fuller. 

2.  Used  as  a  term  of  endearment,  and  applied  to 
a  child,  as  part  of  the  parents'  flesh  and  blood. 

"  Most  dear'st,  my  collop." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

Collop-Monday,  8.  The  Monday  before  Lent.  In 
the  North  of  England,  fried  slices  of  bacon  were 
formerly  eaten  on  this  day. 

c81-l8pn'-6-ra,  s.  [Gr.  kolla=glue,  and  phoreo= 
to  bear.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Apocynaceae,  tribe 
Willughbeia?.  Collophora  utilis,  a  South  American 
species,  yields  caoutchouc. 

•cpl-loque,  v.  i.  [Lat.  colloquar.  Possibly  only 
a  mistake  for  colloguing  (q.  v.).]  To  converse,  to 
chat. 

"Colloguing  in  Pagan  picture  galleries  with  shovel- 
hatted  Philistines." — C.  Kingston:  Alton  Locke,  ch.  v. 

c6l-16-qui-al  (qui  as  kwl),  a.  [Eng.  colloqu(y) ; 
-al.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  familiar  conversation. 

"And  sweet  colloquial  pleasures  are  but  few!" 

Cowper:  The  Task,  bk.  iv. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  used  in  common  or  familiar 
conversation. 

c6l-16  qul-al-ifjm,  s.  [Eng.  colloquial;  -ism.] 
A  form  or  speech  or  phrase  used  in  common  or 
familiar  conversation. 

"Forgetting  the  slang  and  colloquialisms  with  which 
we  garnish  all  our  conversation." — Thackeray:  ffewcomes. 


•cfil  16-quI-al  -l-tf,  s.  [Eng.  colloquial;  -ity.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  colloquial. 

*c6l-16'-qui-9.1-ize  (qul  as  kwl),  tt.  t.  [Eng. 
colloquial;  -ize.]  To  make  colloquial  or  familiar. 
(Christian  Obser.) 

c6l-16'-qul-al-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  colloquial;  -ly.'] 
By  means  of  conversation ;  in  colloquial  conversa- 
tion. 

".  .  .  theartof  unfoldingourthoughtaroHogutaHt/." 
-De  Quineey,  Works  (ed.  1863),  vol.  ii.,  p.  127. 

*c8l  -l&HluIst,  s.  [Eng.  colloqu(y) ;  -ist."]  A  col- 
locutor; a  speaker  in  a  dialogue  or  conference. 

"  The  colloquists  in  this  dialogue  .  .  ."—Malane:  Life 
of  Dryden, 

C61-16 -qul-um,  s.    [Lat.] 

Pleading:  A  discourse;  a  conversation  or  confer- 
ence. In  its  technical  sense,  the  term  signifies  an 
averment  in  a  declaration  in  an  action  for  slander 
that  there  was  a  conversation  or  discourse  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant,  which  connects  the  slander 
with  the  office,  profession,  or  trade  of  the  plaintiff : 
and  this  colloquium  must  extend  to  the  whole  of 
the  prefatory  matter  to  render  the  words  actiona- 
ble. (Starkie:  On  Slander,  p.  290.) 

tc8r-l6-quize,  v.  i.  [Eng.  colloqu(y) ;  -tze.]  To 
converse,  to  keep  up  a  conversation. 

"There  is  no  need  for  me  to  colloquize  further." — 
Charlotte  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxii. 

c6T-l&-quy  (any  as  kwl).  s.  [Lat.  colloquium, 
from  colloquor.]  A  conference,  conversation,  or 
dialogue  between  two  or  more  persons. 

"  Nnma  was  believed  to  have  held  secret  colloquies  with 
the  nymph  Egeria,  .  .  .  " — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman 
Hist.  (1868),  ch.  xi.,  §12,  vol.  i.,  p.  447. 

IT  The  Colloquy  of  Poissy : 

Church  &  Cinl  Hist. :  A  conference  held  between 
the  Huguenots  and  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Sep- 
tember, 1561,  in  the  refectory  of  the  Benedictines  at 
Poissy.  It  failed  to  reconcile  the  two  parties,  who 
before  long  were  arrayed  against  each  other  on  the 
battle-field. 

^T  For  the  difference  between  colloquy  and  con- 
versation, see  CONVERSATION. 

c8l-16w,  s.  [From  Eng.  coal  (q.  v.).]  (See 
extract.) 

"Callow  is  the  word  by  which  they  denote  black  grime 
of  burnt  coals,  or  wood." — Woodward:  On  Fossils. 

*c8l-luc'-tan$e,  s.  [Lat.  colluctans,  pr.  par.  of 
colluctor=to  struggle  together:  col=con  =  ri(m  = 
with,  together;  and  luctor—to  struggle.]  A  strug- 
gle, resistance,  or  opposition  of  nature. 


c5l-luc  -t»n-$f  ,  s.  [Eng.  colluctanc(e)  ;  -y.] 
The  same  as  COLLUCTANCE  (q.  v.). 

*c5l-liic-ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  colluctatio.  from  col- 
luctor=to  struggle  together.]  A  struggle,  opposi- 
tion, or  contrariety  of  nature. 

"The  thermae,  natural  baths,  or  hot  springs,  do  not  owe 
their  heat  to  any  colluctatton  or  effervescence  of  the  min- 
erals in  them."  —  Woodward;  Natural  History. 

*cil-lii  de,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  coHudo=to  play 
together:  coZ=con=cum=with,  together;  and  ludo 
=to  play.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  play  or  act  together  in  any  plot 
or  scheme:  to  connive,  to  conspire;  to   play  into 
each  other  s  hands. 

"Quhar  he  hes  colludit  with  vderis."  —  Aberdeen  Reg.  A. 
1525 

B.  Trans.  :  To  elude,  to  escape. 

*col-lu>dSr,  s.  [Eng.  collud(e);  -er.~\  One  who 
joins  or  connives  in  a  plot,  scheme,  or  fraud.  (Mil- 
ton.) 

cil-luXUAg,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [COLLUDE.] 

A.  As  pr,  par.  :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.  :  Fraudulent,  collusive,  conniving. 

".  .  .  fraudulent,  colluding,  malicious  craftiness, 
.  .  ."  —  Bishop  Montagu:  Appeal  to  Ccesar,  p.  159. 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  joining  in  a  plot,  scheme, 
or  fraud  ;  conspiring,  connivance. 

"Your  goodly  glozings,  and  time-serving  colludlngs 
with  the  state,  .  .  ."—Montagu:  Appeal  to  Caesar,  p.  43. 

c6l  -lum,  a.    [Lat.=the  neck.] 
Botany  : 

1.  The  point  of  junction  between  the  radicle  and 
plumule  ;  the  spot  in  the  embryo  of  a  seed,  where 
the  radicle,  or  future  root,  joins  the  internode  which 
is  to  constitute  the  future  stem. 

2.  The  lengthened  surface  of  the  osteolum  of  a 
lichen. 

3.  The  ray  upon  the  stipe  of  an  agaric. 

c6l-lu'~§ion,  8.    [Lat.  collusio,  from  coHurfo.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  secret  agreement  or  understand- 
ing for  a  fraudulent  or  deceitful  purpose. 

"  Of  aught  but  tears—  save  those  shed  by  collusion, 
For  these  things  may  be  bought  at  their  true  worth." 
Byron:  The  Vision  of  Judgment,  9. 

2.  Law:  (See  extract.) 

"Collusion  is,  in  our  common  law,  a  deceitful  agree- 
ment or  compact  between  two  or  more,  for  the  one  part  to 
bring  an  action  against  the  other  to  some  evil  purpose;  as 
to  defraud  a  third  of  his  right."  —  Cowel. 

col-lfi.  -slve,  a.    [Lat.  colludo.} 

1.  Done  or  planned  in  collusion,  by  secret  agree- 
ment or  understanding;  concerted,  connived  at. 

"  .  .  all  collusive  and  sophistical  arguings  .  .  ." 
—  Trapp.-  Popery  Truly  Stated,  pt.  iii.,  §  2. 

2.  Acting  in  collusion. 

"The  ministers  of  justice  have  no  opportunity  to  be  col- 
lusive, .  .  ."—L,  Addison;  Description  of  West  Bar- 
bary. 

c6l-lu  -slve-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  collusive  ;  -ly.~\  In  a 
collusive  manner;  by  collusion,  fraudulently;  in 
concert. 

"...  the  dissenting  judge  was,  like  the  plaintiff  and 
the  plaintiff's  counsel,  acting  collu&ively.  —  Hacaulay; 
Hist.  Eng.,ch.  vi. 

*c6l-lu  -slve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  collusive;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  collusive. 

*C$l~lft'-sftr-^,  a.  [Low  Lat.  collusorius,  from 
Lat.  colludo.]  Acting  in  collusion  ;  done  or  planned 
in  collusion,  or  in  fraudulent  concert  ;  collusive. 

*c5l-lus-tra  -tlon,  s.  [Lat.  col=con=cum=v>iiht 
together;  and  lustratio=a  shining.]  A  combina- 
tion or  union  of  light  ;  a  joint  illustration. 

"  .  .  .  a  certain  collustration  and  conjunction  of 
light  and  brightness,  .  .  ,  "—  Plutarch:  Morals,  v.  237. 

*c6l-lu'-tlon,  8.  [Lat.  collutus,  pa.  par.  of  colluo 
=  to  washout,] 

Old  Sled.  ;  A  wash,  a  lotion. 

"Therefore  use  collutions  made  of  those  things;  as  if 
they  should  be  moderate,  seeth  dates  sometime  in  water 
alone,  and  sometime  with  a  little  honey  put  to  them. 
Likewise  make  decoctions  of  roses,  vine  buds,  brambles, 
cipresHe,  the  first  buds  of  pomegranate  flowers,  siligna, 
roots  of  mulberie,  soure  apple,  and  sorbus."—  Barrough: 
Method  of  Physic,  1624.  (.Vares.) 

c5l-lu-tor  -I-um,  *.    [Lat.  co«uo=to  wash  out.] 
Med,  :  A  wash  for  the  mouth,  a  gargle.    (Dungli- 

80tt.) 

*c5l-lu-Vl-ar  -I-uin,  s.  [Low  Lat.,  from  Class. 
Lat.  colluvio,  coHwvi'e8=washings,  filth.]  An  open- 
ing formed  at  intervals  in  the  channel  of  an  aque- 
duct for  ventilating  it  and  cleaning  away  any  foul 
deposit  left  by  the  waters.  (  Weale.) 


*c5l-lu  -vl-etj,  s.  [Lat.]  Filth,  a  mixed  mass  of 
refuse.  (Dunglison.) 

*c6l-l?  (1),  c5l  -low,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  coJ=coal; 
suff.  -y.}  The  smut,  grime,  or  soot  of  coal  or  burnt 
wood. 

" .  .     besmeared  with  soot  colly,    perfumed  with 

opopanax." — Burton-.  On  Melancholy. 

C8l-ly~  (2),  8.      [COLLIE.] 
»c8r-ly",  V.  t.      [COLLY  (1),  8.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  besmear  with  soot  or  grime  of  coal ;  to 
begrime. 

"  Thou  hast  not  collied  thy  face  enough." 

B.  Jonson;  Poetaster. 

2.  Fig. :  To  darken,  to  make  black  or  dark. 

"  Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night, 
That,  in  a  spleen,  unfolds  both  heav'n  and  earth; 
And,  ere  a  man  hath  pow'r  to  say,  behold, 
The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up." 

Shakes?.:  3Iids.  Night  Dream,  i.  1. 

*c8l  -If -blst,  8.  [Gr.  kollybistes,  from  kollybos= 
a  small  coin.]  A  money-changer. 

"See  now  how  his  eyes  sparkle  with  holy  anger,  and 
dart  forth  beams  of  indignation,  in  the  faces  of  these 
guilty  collyblsts;  see  how  his  hands  deale  strokes  and 
ruin.  — Sp.  Hall:  Cunt.  Christ's  Procession  to  the  Temple. 

*cSl -lj?-fl<Jw-er,  s.    [CAULIFLOWER.] 

cSl  -lyl,  s.    [Gr.  fcon«=glue,  and  hyle=    .    .    . 
matter  as  a  principle  of  being.] 
Chem. :  The  chemical  principle  in  glue. 

•OSl-lfr-Id -I-anfj,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  JfcoHyrM/a=little 
cakes.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  sect  toward  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century,  so  denominated  from  the  little  cakes  which 
they  offered  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  sect  consisted 
chiefly  of  Arabian  women,  who,  out  of  an  extrava- 
gant devotion  to  the  Virgin,  met  on  a  certain  day 
of  the  year  to  celebrate  a  solemn  feast,  and  to 
render  divine  honors  to  her  as  to  a  goddess,  eating 
the  cakes  which  they  offered  in  her  name. 

If  It  is  said  that  the  members  of  this  sect  were 
not  native  Arabs,  but  immigrants  from  Thrace  and 
Scythia.  While  pagans  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  offer  similar  cakes  to  Venus  or  Astarto. 

col -ly>-lte,  s.  [Gr.  kollyrion=(l)  an  eye-salve, 
(2)  a  fine  clay  in  which  a  seal  can  be  impressed; 
Eng.  suff.  -ite  (If in.).} 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Allophane.  (Brit.  Mus.  Cat.) 
A  clay-like  white  mineral,  with  a  glimmering  luster, 
a  greasy  feel,  and  adhering  to  the  tongue.  Compo- 
sition: Silica,  U-H;  alumina,  48'02;  water,  ST84. 
Sometimes  the  proportions  are  different.  It  is 
found  in  England  in  the  Upper  Chalk  at  Hove, 
near  Brighton ;  on  the  Continent,  in  the  Pyrenees, 
in  Hungary  and  Saxony. 

c8l-l?r-i  -tes. ,  s.  [Gr.  kollyrites=a  roll,  or  loaf 
of  coarse  bread.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Echinoderms,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Collyritidse  (q.  v.). 

c81-lfr-If-I-d»,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  collyritei 
(genit.  collyritis),  and  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  Irregular  Echinoids.  They 
are  found  in  the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  rocks. 

cSH^r'-I-fim,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  kollyrion=an 
eye-salve  ...  a  fine  clay  on  which  a  seal  can  be 
impressed.] 

1.  Medicine: 

(1)  An  eye-salve,  or  ointment  for  the  eyes ;  an  eye- 
wash. 

(2)  A  preparation  of  medicine,  in  a  solid  state, 
made  up  in  a  cylindrical  roll,  so  as  to  be  introduced 
into  some  of  the  openings  of  the  body,  as  the  anus, 
nostrils,  &c. 

2.  Min. :  The  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  Samian 
earth.    [KAOLINITE.] 

Col  -mar.  s.    [The  name  of  a  town  in  Alsace.] 

1.  As  a  proper  name :  The  town  named  in  the  ety- 
iiiiilogy. 

2.  A  sort  of  pear. 

c8l  -me-nler,  s.  [O.  Eng.  col-me-near—h-ag  me 
close.  It  was  so  called  from  the  flowers  bein£ 
formed  in  so  compact  a  cluster.  (Prior.)']  A  vari- 
ety of  Dianthus  barbatus.  [ToLMEXiER.j 

*c8l-mle,  *col-my,  *col-o-my,  a.  [Prob.  the 
same  as  COLLY,  v.  (q.  v.)]  [COLMIE,  8.]  Black, 
begrimed. 

"He  lokede  him  abute  with  his  colmie  snute." 

King  Horn,  1081. 

»c8l  -mie,  s.    [COLEMIE.]    A  full-grown  coal-fish. 

*col-mose,  *col-maus,s.  [A.  S.  colmase.']  The 
Coal-tit  or  Coal-mouse.  The  word  appears  to  be 
also  used  for  the  Sea-mew.  [COAL-MOUSE.] 

"  In  Lagenia  is  a  pond  there  be  seencolmnus  birdes." 
C'axton:  Descript.  Eng.,  p.  54. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    str,     marine;    go,     p8t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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Colobium. 


*c6l  6  -bl-um  (Lat.),   *col-0be    (Eng.),  8.    [Gr. 
kolobos=  docked,  stunted.] 
Ecclesiastical  : 

1.  The  sleeveless  dross  of 
a  monk. 

2.  An  episcopal  garment, 
like  the  tunic,  but  without 

slrf\  68. 

3.  A  dress  worn  by  a  kin*? 
at  his  coronation,  and  simi- 
lar to  the  ecclesiastical  dal- 
matic.   (Ogilvie.) 

col-6-bo  -ma,  s.    [Gr.] 

Med.  :  A  maimed  or  muti- 
lated organ. 

c6l  -6-bus,  8.  [Gr.  kolo- 
bos  =  d  o  c  k  e  d  ,  stunted, 
curtal;  of  animals,  short- 
horned.  short-eared,  .  .  . 
maimed,  mutilated,  from 
Gr.  fco/o#=docked,  stunted.] 

ZooL:  A  genus  of  mon- 
keys,  family  Simiadre.  The 
facial  angle  is  from  40°  to  45",  the  muzzle  short,  the 
face  naked,  with  cheek  pouches,  the  anterior  hands 
are  destitute  of  a  thumb,  and  callosities  are  on  the 
buttocks.  The  species  inhabit  the  forests  of  Sierra 
Leone  and  other  parts  of  Western  Africa.  Colobus 
polycomos  is  called  by  the  natives  the  king  of  the 
monkeys  owing  to  the  beauty  of  its  colors,  it  having 
a  jet-black  body  with  a  white  tail,  a  brown  face  and 
a  yellow  and  black  hood  or  pelerine. 

c5l-6-ca'-s.l-a,  s.  [Lat.  colocasia,  colocasium: 
Gt.  kolokasia,  kolokasion  —  the  Egyptian  bean, 
NymphoBO,  lotus  and  Nelumbium  speciosum  (two 
water-lilies)  ,  also  the  Colocasia  of  modern  botanists 
(Colocasia  antiquoi~um.)  See  def.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Araceap.  Ttio  spa- 
dix  has  a  clavate  or  pointed  top  destitute  of  sta- 
mens, while  on  the  closely  allied  genus  Caladium, 
the  summit  of  the  spadix  is  covered  with  stamens, 
though  the  extreme  apex  ultimately  becomes  bare. 
The  leaves  of  the  Colocasia  are  peltate,  the  stem 
herbaceous,  the  Juice  milky,  the  rootstocks  tuber- 
ous. India  is  the  original  home  of  the  genus, 
though  species  are  now  cultivated  in  most  hot 
countries.  The  rootstocks  of  Colocasia  himalensis 
form  a  chief  portion  of  the  food  of  some  hill  tribes. 
C.  antiquorum,  called  by  Linnaeus  Arum  Colocasia, 
the  best  known  species,  is  cultivated  in  India,  Egypt, 
Ac.,  for  its  leaves,  which  though  acrid  are  boiled 
till  they  are  wholesome,  and  eaten  as  spinach.  It 
has  been  introduced  into  greenhouses.  The  stems 
and  the  tubers  of  C.  indica  are  eaten  in  Brazil. 
The  rootstocks  of  C.  esculenta  macrorhiza,  called 
**  tara  "  or  "  kopeh  "  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  are 
used  as  food.  The  leaves  of  C.  esculenta  have  a 
quivering  motion  at  uncertain  intervals  every  day. 
Lecoq,  who  first  observed  this,  attributes  it  to  the 
incessant  pulsation  of  the  imprisoned  sap. 

c<5l  -6-5y"nth,  s.  [L.at.colocynthis;  Gr.  kolokyn- 
this,] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  to  the  bitter  cucumber, 
Citrullus  colocynthis,  called  also  Cucumis  colocyn- 
this.  It  has  unisexual  flowers  with  five  stamens,  a 
3M>  celled  ovary,  and  a  cucumber-like  fruit  with 
many  seeds.  It  grows  in  India,  Syria,  including 
Palestine,  &c. 

Tf  Himalayan  colocynth  :  Citrullus  (Cucumis) 
Pseudo-colocy  nth  is. 

"  Colocynth  is  supposed  to  be  the  plant  termed  in  the 
Old  Testament  (2  Kings,  iv.  39)  the  wild  vine  (literally  the 
vine  of  the  field),  whose  fruit  the  sacred  historian  calls 
Pakkoth,  a  word  which  in  our  translation  is  rendered  wild 
gourd.  .  .  .  Colocynth,  was  employed  by  the  Greeks  at 
a  very  early  period.  Hippocrates  employed  kolokynthis 
agria  (Cucurbita  gylvestris,  or  wild  gourd)  only  in  pes- 
saries for  bringing  on  menstruation.  Dioscorides  gives  a 
good  description  of  colocynth.  ...  By  digesting  the 
watery  extract  of  c<-.<icit»tli  in  alcohol,  and  evaporating 
the  tincture,  we  obtain  a  mass  ...  to  which  the  name 
of  colocynthin  has  been  applied."—  Pereira;  Elements  of 
Materia  Medico,  and  Therapeutics. 

colocynth  pulps. 

Pharm.:  Colocynthidis  pulpa.  The  dried  decor- 
ticated fruit,  freed  from  seeds,  of  Citrullus  (Cu- 
cumis) colocynthis.  The  pulp  is  light  and  spongy. 
whitish-yellow,  with  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  used 
in  the  form  of  extract,  and  to  form  pills.  It  is  a 
drastic  purgative. 

c6l-6-$y"nth  -em,   s.      [Eng.   colocynth  ;    -<•  in,] 

[COLOCXNTHIN.] 

col-o-cf  nth  -In,  s.     [Eng.  colocynth,  and  suff. 
Chem.  :  A  bitter  substance,  said  to  be  a  glucoside, 


.  , 

C&6HSiO^,  contained  in  colocynth.  It  crystallizes 
in  white'bitter  crystals,  which  are  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  in  ether.  When  boiled  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  it  yields  I'l  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and 
a  resinous  mass  which  is  called  colocynthein. 

C6-16  gne  (y  silent),  s.  &  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  Cologne; 
Ger.  Koln,  a  contraction  of  Lat.  colonia,  in  its 
Roman  name,  Agrippina  Colonia.'] 


A.  - 1  *  substantive : 

1.  Geoy.:  A  fortified  city  of  West  Germany,  hav- 
ing one  of  the  finest  cathedrals  in  Europe. 

2.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  same  as  Cologne-water  (q.  v.)- 

B.  As.  adj. :  Found  or  made  at  Cologne,  or  in  any 
other  way  pertaining  to  it. 

Cologne-earth,  s. 

Painting:  A  native  pigment  similar  to  the  Van- 
dyke brown  in  its  uses  and  properties  as  a  color. 
( Weale.) 

Cologne-water,  s.    [EAU-DE-COLOGNE.] 

col  -6-lIte.  s.  [Gr.  kdlon=&  limb,  or  member  of 
i  v,  and  //7/tos— a  stone.] 

Palceont.:  A  fo&sil  worm-like  body  found  in  the 
lithographic  slate  of  Solenhofon,  and  described  by 
Count  MOnster  as  Lumbricaria,  but  considered  by 
Agassiz  to  be  the  petrified  intestines  of  fishes,  or 
the  contents  of  those  intestines,  retaining  the  form 
of  the  tortuous  tube  in  which  they  were  lodged. 
(Buck-land:  Geol.  <&  Min.,  i.,  199,  200.) 

Col-ftm  -blc,  a.  [Eng.  colomb(o),  and  suff.  -ic.] 
Derived  from  or  existing  in  calumba. 

colombic  acid,  calumbic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  An  acid  which  occurs  in  colombo-root, 
Jateorrhiza  calumba,  Cail^Oe'CUO.  The  alcoholic 
extract  of  the  root  is  treated  witn  lime-water,  and 
the  solution  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid. 
Colornbic  acid  is  precipitated  as  white  flakes,  insol- 
uble in  water  but  soluble  in  alcohol ;  the  alcoholic 
solution  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  plumbic 
acetate. 

col-om  -bin,  s.    [CALCMBINE-] 

Chem. :  A  bitter  substance  contained  in  colombo- 
root,  obtained  by  treating  the  extract  with  ether. 
It  crystallizes  in  colorless  prisms,  which  have  a 
strong  bitter  taste,  and  dissolves  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  yellow  solution  which 
afterward  becomes  red ;  on  adding  water  a  rust- 
colored  precipitate  is  formed. 

c&-lom'-b5,  cSl-om'-ba,  col-urn  -ba,  s.    [CAL- 

TJMBA.J 

"The  '  Calumba  *  plant  furnishes  the  medicinal  Co- 
lombo root." — Simmonds:  Comm.  Prod,  of  the  Veget.  King- 
dom. 

colombo-root,  s.    [CALCMBA.] 

CO  -l6n,  s.    [Gr.  kolon=&  member.] 

1.  Gram.:  A  point  (:)  used   to   make   a    pause 
greater  than  that  of  a  comma  or  a  semicolon,  and 
less  than  that  of  a  period.    Its  use  is  not  very  ex- 
actly fixed,  being  confounded  by  most  with  the 
semicolon.    It  was  used,  before  punctuation  was 
refined,  to  mark  almost  any  sense  less  than  a  period. 
To  apply  it  properlyt  we  should  place  it,  perhaps, 
only  where  the  sense  is  continued  without  depend- 
ence of  grammar  or  construction ;  as,  /  love  him,  I 
despise  him:  I  have  long  ceased  to  trust,  but  shall 
never  forbear  to  succor  him.    The  use  of  the  colon, 
however,  like  that  of  the  other  punctuation  points, 
cannot  be  defined  by  undeviating   rules,  various 
authors  insisting  xipon  purely  arbitrary  methods  of 
employment.    Charles  Dickens,  for  instance,  uses 
this  point  probably  more  freely  than  almost  any 
other  English  author.    In  this  country  the  use  of 
the  colon  is  much  restricted,  and  it  is  principally 
employed  to  separate  introductory  or  explanatory 
remarks  from  that  which  follows,  especially  if  that 
introduction  ends  with  the  words  as  follows,  thus, 
the  following!  &c. :  e.  g.,  "Now  the  birth  of  Jesus  was 
on  this  wise:    [Here  follows  an  account  of  that 
event.]  "    Or  it  may  be  used  to  introduce  a  direct 
quotation ;  e.a. ,  "  The  honorable  gentleman  in  clos- 
ing said:    [Here  follow  the  remarks  made  by  the 
speaker.]"    Other  instances  of  its  use  occur  occa- 
sionally, out  these  are  the  principal. 

1[  The  colon  was  first  brought  into  use  by  Thrasy- 
machus  about  373  B.  C.,  and  was  known  to  Aristotle. 
It  was  introduced  into  English  literature  in  the 
sixtoenth  century,  A.  D.  (Haydn.}  In  the  Prayer- 
book  version  of  the  Psalms  a  colon  is  used  to  mark 
the  division,  originally  for  musical  purposes,  of 
each  verso  into  two  portions. 

2.  Anat.:  The  greatest  and  widest  of  all  the  intes- 
tines, about  eight  or  nine  hands' breadth  long.   It 
begins  where  the  ilium  ends,  in  the  cavity  of  the  os 
ilium  on  the  right  side ;  from  thence  ascending  by 
the  kidney  on  the  same  side,  it  passes  under  tho 
concave  side  of  the  liver,  to  which  it  is  sometimes 
tied,  as  likewise  to  the  gall-bladdor,  which  tinges  it 
yellow  in  that  place :  then  it  runs  under  the  bottom 
of  the  stomach  to  the  spleen  in  the  left  side, to  which 
it  is  also  knit:  from  thence  it  turns  down  to  the 
left  kidney  ;  and  thence  passing,  in  form  of  an  S,  it 
terininatos  at  the  upper  part  of  the  os  sacrum  in 
the  rectum.    (Quincy.) 

"  The  contents  of  the  colon  are  of  a  sour,  fetid,   acid 
smell  in  rabbits." — Flayer*  On  the  7/wnmrs. 
Colon-bacillus:  The  microbe  of  Asiatic  cholera. 

3.  Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  family  Silphidae. 


*c5l'-6ne,  s.  [Lat.  colonus.]  A  clown,  a  rustic. 
[CLOWN.] 

"  A  country  cofonetoil  and  moil." 
Burton:  Anat.  Melanch.  Dem.  to  the  Reader, 

colonel  (pron.  kfir-nel),  *colonell,  *coronel, 
*COronell,  s.  [Fr.  colonel;  O.  Fr.  colonnel,  from 
Ital.  colonello=  (1)  a  little  column,  (2)  a  colonel, 
from  colonna=a  column;  Lat.  columna.]  The 
chief  commander  of  a  regiment;  a  field  officer  of 
the  highest  rank  next  to  the  general  officer. 

"  The  chiefest  help  must  be  the  care  of  the  colonel,  that 
hath  the  government  of  all  his  garrison." — Spender:  On 

ll-''l«n<l. 

H  Formerly  pronounced  as  written,  cSl  -6-nel. 
"  Captain,  or  colonel,  or  knight  at  arms." 

Milton:  Sonnet  viii. 

See  also  example  under  COLONEJ^  v. 
*c6r-&-nel,  v.  i.    [COLONEL,  s.\    To  act  or  take 
the  part  of  a  colonel ;  to  act  as  a  military  adventurer. 
"  Then  did  Sir  Knight  abandon  dwelling, 
And  out  he  rode  &-colonelling  f  " 

Butler;   Hudibra*. 

colonelcy  (pron.  kur-nel-$y),  s.  [Eng.  colonel; 
-cy.~]  The  rank,  office,  or  commission  of  a  colonel. 

"...  Sir  Arthur  obtained  .  .  .  the  colonelcy  of 
the  33d  regiment  of  the  line,  .  .  ." — Qleig:  franslation 
of  lirialmonfs  Life  of  Wellington,  p.  157. 

*col-6-neT-Hng,  pr.  par.  or  *.    [COLONEL,  t>.] 

colonelship  (pron.  kur -nel-snlp),  s.  [Eng. 
colonel;  -sfcip.] 

1.  The  same  as  COLONELCY  (q.  v.). 

*2.  The  feelings  or  manners  of  a  colonel. 

"While  he  continued  a  subaltern,  he  complained 
against  the  pride  of  colonels  toward  their  officers;  yet, 
in  a  few  minutes  after  he  had  received  his  commission 
for  a  regiment,  he  confessed  that  colonelship  was  coming 
fast  upon  him."— Swift. 

*col  -&n-er,  s.  [Lat.  colonus.]  A  colonist,  a 
countryman  or  farmer. 

"  [A  certain  tract  of  land]  they  made  over  tocoloner» 
and  new  inhabitants."  —  Holland  .-  Camden,  p.  138. 
(Davies. ) 

col-o'-nl-al,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  colonia=& 

colony.] 

A.  ..4s  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  colony. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  a  colony. 

2.  Eng.Eccl.  (contemptuously):  A  colonial  bishop, 
specially  one  who  has  resigned  his  see  abroad  ana 
returned  permanently  to  England. 

colonial  bishoprics,  a.  pi. 

Eng.  Eccles. :  There  are  fifty-one  English  colonial 
bishoprics,  the  first  established  being  that  of  Nova 
Scotia  in  1787.  Colonial  bishops  can  exercise  all 
episcopal  functions  in  Great  Britain  except  juris- 
diction. 

colonial  Office,  s.  The  English  government  office 
where  business  connected  with  the  government  of 
the  Colonies  is  carried  on.  A  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  was  first  appointed  in  1768.  In  1782  the 
title  was  abolished  again  and  the  Colonies  placed 
under  the  Home  Secretary,  and  in  1801  the  Secre- 
tary for  War.  In  1854  the  original  arrangement  was 
reverted  to,  and  there  have  been  Colonial  Secre- 
taries ever  since. 

tc6l-6-nI-al-ls.nl,  s.  [Eng.  colonial;  -ton.]  An 
idiom,  phrase,  or  habit  peculiar  to  or  characteristic 
of  colonials. 

c6l-6  -nl-al-ly*,  adv.  [Eng.  colonial;  -ly.]  By 
colonists,  in  colonies,  or  in  one  of  them. 

"  Laagers,  as  fortified  posts  are  colonially  called  .  .  .* 
— London  Times;  Pietermtiritzbitrg  Corresp. 

C&l-on  -Ic-al,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
colonicalis,  from  colonus.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
farming  or  husbandry. 

"Colonical  services  were  those,  which  were  done  by  the 
ceorls  and  socmen  ...  to  their  lords." — Spelman. 

c5l  -6n-l8t,  s.    [Eng.  colon(y) ;  -ist.] 

1.  One  who  is  a  member  of  a  colonizing  expedi- 
tion ;  a  colonizer. 

"The  colonists  carry  out  with  them  a  knowledge  of 
agriculture  and  of  other  useful  arts,  .  .  .  " — A.  Smithi 
Wealth  of  Nations,  iv.  7. 

2.  A  member  or  inhabitant  of  a  colony ;  a  settler 
in  a  colony. 

COl-6n-V-t!s,  eft  II  -tls,  s.  [Gr.  kolon=a  mem- 
ber, used  in  mod.  mod.  for  the  colon  (q.  v.),  and  Gr. 
suff.  ifwf=denoting  inflammation  ] 

Med. :  Inflammation  of  the  colon,  called  by  French 
writers  colitis,  and  by  Dr.  Ballinpall,  an  English 
physician,  colonitis.  It  is  the  disease  now  called 
Dysentery  (q.  v.). 

c5l-6n-I-za  tion,  col-6n-I-|a'-tipn,  s.  [Eng. 
coloniz(e) ;  -ation,]  The  act  of  colonizing,  or  found- 
ing colonies  ;  the  state  of  being  colonized. 

"...  our  growth  by  colonization,  and  by  conquest, 
.  .  .  "— Burke:  On  the  Cause  of  Discontents. 


boll,     bdy;     p6ut,    Jtfwl;     cat.     c,ell,     chorus,     ghln,     bench;     go,     £em,     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 


colonizationist 

tc6l-6n-l-za  -tion-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  colonization ; 
-int.]  A  supporter  of  colonization ;  one  who  favors 
the  colonization  of  Africa  by  emigrants  from  the 
colored  population  of  the  United  States. 

C61  -on-Ize,  c5l  -6n-i§e,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  coloniser, 
from  colonie.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  found  or  plant  a  colony  in ;  to  settle  in ;  to 
people  with  colonists. 

"Druinahath  advantage  by  acquest  of  islands,  which 
•he  colonizeth  and  fortifieth  daily."— Howe/:  Vocal  Forest. 

2.  To  migrate  to  and  settle  in. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  found  or  plant  colonies. 

c8l -6n-lzed,  c5l-6n-I§ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [COL- 
ONIZE.] 

c5l -in-I-z5r,  c5l  -6n-I-§er,  s.  [Eng.  colon- 
iz(e) ;  -er.1  One  who  colonizes  or  settles  in  a  colony. 
(Chambers.) 

c6l  -6n-I-zIftg,  c6l  -6n-I-s.Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s. 
[COLONIZE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  planting  colonies ;  colon- 
ization. 

"  .  .  .  the  progress  of  her  colonizing  might  have  been 
attended  with  the  same  benefit  .  .  ."—  Robertson.-  Hist. 
America. 

col  6n  na  de,  s.  [Fr. ;  Ital.  colonnata;  Sp.  colun* 
oda,  from  Fr.  colonne;  Ital.  colonna,  from  Lat. 
columna=a  column.] 

A.  Ordinary  f,anguage: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  B. 

"  Not  distant  far,  a  length  of  colonnade 
Invites  us."  Cotcper.-  The  Task,  bk.  i. 

2.  A  series  or  range  of  pillars. 

"  For  you  my  colonnades  extend  their  wings." 

Pope. 

II.  Fig.:  A  series  or  row  of  objects  resembling 
pillars. 

"The  poplars  are  felled,  farewell  to  the  shade, 
And  the  whispering  sound  of  the  cool  colonnade." 

Cowper:  The  Poplar  Field. 

B.  Arch,:  A  range  of  columns.    If  the  columns 
are  four  in  number  it  is  tetrastyle ;  if  six  in  number, 
Kexastyle;  when  there  are  eight,  octastyle;  when 
ten,  decastyle.  and  so  on,  according  to  the  Greek 
numerals.    When  a  colonnade  is  in  frontof  a  build- 
ing it  is  called  a  portico;  when  surrounding  a  build- 
ing, a  peristyle;  and  when  double  or  more,  poly- 
style.    (See  these  words.)    The  colonnade  is,  more- 
over, designated  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
intercolumniations  introduced  as  follows :  pycno- 
style,  when  the  space  between  the  columns  is  one 
diameter  and  a  half  of  the  column ;  systyle:  when  it 
is  of  two  diameters ;  eiistyle,  when  of  two  diameters 
and  a  quarter ;  diastyle,  when  three ;  and  aro?ostj/let 
when  four.    (Gwilt.) 

IT  A  colonnade  differs  from  an  arcade  in  this 
respect,  that  the  columns  of  the  former  support 
straight  architraves  instead  of  arches. 

c6-16-n6~9er  -9.8,  s.  [Gr.  kolon=a.  limb,  or  mem- 
ber of  the  body  .  .  .  one  of  the  extremities  (?),  or 
fco!oHc  =  a  hill,  .  ,  .  peak  (?),  and  keros=&  horn.] 

PalcBont.:  A  genus  of  Rhinoceridse,  having  two 
minute  horns  on  the  nose,  but  one  on  each  side  of 
the  head  instead  <>!'  one  behind  the  other  as  in  vari- 
ous ordinary  Rhinoceroses.  It  is  from  the  Eocene 
of  North  America. 

c5l  -ftn-y*,  «.  [Fr.  colonie;  Ital.  &  Lat.  colonia, 
from  Lat.  colonus,  from  colo—to  till,  to  cultivate.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  body  or  number  of  persons  sent  out  from  a 
mother-country  to  colonize  and  settle  in  some  dis- 
tant land,  and  remaining  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  parent  state. 

"Osiris,  or  the  Bacchus  of  the  ancients,  is  reported  to 
have  civilized  the  Indians,  planting  colonies t  and  build- 
ing cities.'* — Arbtithnot:  On  Coins. 

2.  The  district  or  part  of  a  country  colonized. 

II.  Fig.:  A  number  or  body  of  living  creatures  or 
plants  living  or  growing  together. 

"  New  herds  of  beasts  he  Bends,  the  plains  to  share; 
New  colonies  of  birdH,  to  people  air." 

•      Dryden:  1st  Bk.  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  94-6. 

B.  Technically: 
I.  Hi»t»ru: 

1.  Phenician  Colonies:  Ere  yet  the  Latin  word 
existed,  or  at  least  had  acquired  the  meaning  of  col- 
ony, nations  whoso  territory  was  too  small  for  their 
population,  sent  forth  some  of  their  numbers  to 
occupy  other  regions.  The  great  maritime  nation  of 
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antiquity,  the  Phenicians,  were  also  early  coloniz- 
ers. Tyre  was  called  by  Isaiah  "  the  daughter  of 
Zidon,  ch.  xxiii.  12,  by  which  is  meant  that  Tyre 
was  originally  a  Sidonian  colony.  Tyre  in  turn 
founded  various  settlements,  such  as  Carthage, 
Gades  (Cadiz),  and  others. 

2.  Grecian    Colonies:  Almost   every  Greek    state 
and  tribe  sent  forth  colonies;  the  whole  west  of 
Asia  Minor  and  the  adjacent  islands  were  studded 
with  them,  as  was  Southern  Italy ;  besides  these, 
the  Corinthians  founded  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  and  the 
Phocians    Marseilles   in    Southern    France.    It  is, 
however,  worthy  of  remark  that  kolunia,  in  Greek, 
primarily  meant  a  grave,  and  not  a  colony,  and 
when,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xvi.  12),  it  isused 
in  the  latter  sense,  it  is  only  as  a  Greek  method  of 
writing  the  Roman  word. 

3.  Roman   Colonies:  The   Phenician    and   Greek 
colonies   were  small   states   independent  of    the 
mother  country:  the   Roman   colonies,   however, 
were  subject  to  the  parent  government.    They  were 
of  two  kinds — citizen  or  civil  colonies,  with  a  plow 
upon  their  coins,  and  military  colonies,  with  war- 
like ensigns  on  theirs. 

4.  Modern  European  Colonies :  In  founding  colo- 
nies, as  in  so  much  more,  Italy  led  the  way.  Pisa, 
Genoa,  and  Venice  having   done  so  in  mediaeval 
times.     Spain   and   Portugal   followed   next,    the 
former  in  America,  the  Philippine  Islands,  &c.,  the 
latter  chiefly  in  the  East  Indies   and   in   Brazil. 
Holland  succeeded  Portugal  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
occupied  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  taken  from  it 
during  the  Napoleonic  war.  France  has  been  unfort- 
unate in  its  colonies,  many  of  which  are  now  under 
the  sway  of  the  British  sovereign.    The  British  colo- 
nial empire  is  the  most  magnificent  the  world  has 
ever  seen.    New  England  settled  by  the  Puritans, 
Pennsylvania  by  the  Quakers,  and  Virginia  by  the 
Cavaliers,  became  the  nucleus  of  the  great  colony, 
which,  becoming  independent  in  1776,  has  developed 
into   the   United   States,  now   more   populous  by 
over   double    the  number   of    millions   than    the 
mother  country,  and  occupying  an  area  of  about 
3,002,882  square  miles.    The  Dominion  of  Canada, 
aggregated  around  the  territory  surrendered  by  the 
French  in  1763,  has  an  area  of  about  3,620,510  square 
miles,  while  the  whole  British  possessions  in  Amer- 
ica have  about  4,350,000.    The  area  of  Europe,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  about  3,768,000  square   miles, 
Australia,  all  of  which  is  claimed  by  Great  Britain, 
is  believed  to  have  about  2,967,500  square  miles. 
Adding  New  Zealand  and  other  settlements  in  the 
Pacific,  this  is  brought  up  to  about  3.181.344.    The 
area  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  the  adjacent  more  or 
less  settled  territories   is  at  least   240,110  square 
miles ;  the  whole  British  African  possessions  about 
270,000.    Guiana  in  South  America  has  an  area  of 
about  100,000  square  miles.    Compare  with  these 
figures  the  extent  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
121,115  square  miles.    In  this  examination  various 
of  the  smaller  colonies  are  omitted  for  want  of 
space,  and  the  vast  Indian  possessions,  as  not  likely 
to  prove  permanent  colonies  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word. 

II.  Law:  British  colonies  were  obtained   (1)   by 
conquest,  (2)  by  cession  under  treaty,  (3)  by  occu- 
pancy, (4)  or  by  hereditary  descent.     In  the  first 
two  cases  the  colony  retains  its  own  laws  till  they 
are  altered  by  the  Sovereign  or  Council,  subordinate 
however  to  Parliament.     In  the  third  ca.se  the  col- 
ony, which  is  of  the  type  called  a  plantation,  is 
under  such  English  laws  as  are  applicable  to  a 
community  of  this  type.    In  the  fourth  case,  the 
laws  previously  existing  are  in  force  till  modified  by 
Parliament.  The  larger  colonies  are  now  very  nearly 
independent.     The  Home  authorities  appoint  their 
governors,  but  they  have  legislatures  of  their  own, 
which  sometimes  exert  their  power  in  taxing  manu- 
factured goods  imported  from  the  mother  country, 
and  they  are  encouraged  to  raise  troops  and  trust 
to  them  for  defense  in  ordinary  emergencies. 

III.  Geol.:  A  phenomenon  to  which  attention  was 
called   by   M.  Barrande,    the   eminent   Bohemian 
palaeontologist,  and  which  has  boon  defined  as  the 
co-existence  of  two  general  faunas,  which  consid- 
ered in  their  entirety  are  nevertheless  distinct.  The 
Lower  and  Upper  Silurian  rocks   have   different 
u-si-mblages  of  fossils.    In  examining  Lower  Silu- 
rian  strata   Barrande  found  that  certain  Upper 
Silurian  fossils  made  their  appearance  in  particular 
beds,  then  vanished,  then  reappeared  again  some 
beds  higher  in  the  series,  but  which  still  were  Lower 
Silurian.    It  is  a  canon  of  geology  that  no  species 
which   once   becomes   everywhere  extinct  is  ever 
again  reintroduced.    Barrande  is  therefore  of  opin- 
ion that  an  Upper  Silurian  sea,  with  groups  of 
characteristic  fossils,  existed  in  one  part  of  Europe 
while  a  Lower  Silurian  one  had  not  departed  from 
Bohemia.     The  barrier  between  the  two  was  occa- 
sionally broken  down  to  a  partial  extent,  allowing 
the  escape  of  a  few  species  from  the  one  to  the  other . 
All  geologists  are  not,    howeyer,    convinced   that 
Hnrrande's  stratigraphical  observation  was  accu- 
rate. 

*COl  -bn-y1,  v.  t.    [COLONY,  s.]    To  colonize. 


colophony 

c5l  -6-phane,  «.  [Fr.  colophane.]  [COLOPHONIA.J 

Chem.:  CjuHa^Oj.  A  yellow  amorphous  resin, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  which  occurs  in  idea-resin* 
obtained  from  trees  belonging  to  the  order  Tere- 
biuthaceEB  growing  in  Guiana. 

c8l  oph  -fcn-y1,  s.    [COLOPHONY^ 

c8l'-6  phene,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  coZop/i(ony),andsuflf. 
-ene  (Chem.).} 

Chem.  :  C>,iH.J>=diterebene.  An  aromatic  hydro- 
carbon, formed  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid  on  turpentine  oil.  It  boils  at  310°. 

col  6-phIl  -Sne,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  coloph(ov.y)  ;  il(T), 
and  guff.  -ene  (Chem.).] 

Chem.:  CjoHa-i.  A  hydrocarbon  obtained  by  satu- 
rating colophene  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and 
distilling  the  indigo-colored  product  with  baryta. 

c5l-6-ph8l-Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  cofopA(ony)  ; 
(alcoh)ol(1),  and  suff.  -ic.]  A  term  occurring  in  the 
subjoined  compound. 

colophollc  acid,  <. 

Chem  .  :  The  constituent  of  colophony  least  soluble 
in  alcohol. 

cSl  -6-ph5n,  8.  [Gr.fcolop*<rn=  the  top,  the  sum- 
mit. ] 

JBibliog.:  A  device  or  inscription  giving  the- 
printer's  name,  place  of  printing,  and  date,  formerly 
commonly  printed  at  the  end  of  books. 

"But  the  sumo  practice  continued  when  the  CO/O/J/IOH, 
or  final  description,  fell  into  disuse,  .  .  ."  —  De  Muri/ant 
On  the  Difficulty  of  Correct  Description  of  Books. 

*cfil-6-ph6  '-nl-a,  «.  [  In  Fr.  colophone,  colophane  ,- 
Pro 
kol 


ov.  colophonia;  Sp.  and  Ital.  eolafonia,  from  Or. 
lophonic  =  resin,  from  the  town  of  Colophon  in 
Asia  Minor.] 

1.  The  gum  derived  from  the-  genus  of   plants 
described  under  2. 

2.  An  obsolete  name  for  the  genus  now  called 
Canarium  (q.  v.).  Colophoniamauritiana,  the  plant 
which  furnished  the  resin,  is  now  called  Canarium 
commune. 

*COl-6-ph8n  -I-an,  a.    [Eng.  colophon;  -tan.} 

Sibliog.  :  Pertaining  to  the  colophon,  of  a  book. 
(Cudworth.) 

cSl-6-ph8n  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  eolapkonM  (g.T.l.and 
suff.  -ic.  ]  Pertaining  to,  existing  in,  or  derived  from 
colophony. 

coloplionic  acid,  .--. 

Chem.  :  A  name  given  to  the  resinous  acids  pinic, 
pimaric,  sylvic,  and  colopholic,  which  are  present 
in  colophony.  Some  chemists  state  that  the  acid 
is  chiefly  abietic  acid. 

C&l-Sph  -6n-In,  «.  [Eng.  colophom(y),  and  suff. 
-in.] 

Chem.  :  CioH2-iO3.  By  washing  old  essence  of  rosin 
witli  water,  and  evaporating  the  wash  water,  col- 
ophonin  hydrate  is  obtained,  CioHjsCyHiO,  in  large 
colorless  crystals,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  It  gives  a  green  color  with  acids. 

c6l-Sph'-&n-Ite,  ».  [  From  Eng.  colophony  =  a 
resin  ;  Gr.  kolophiinios=tTom  Colophon  in  Ionia.] 

Mm.  :  A  variety  of  coarse  granular  brownish- 
yellow  or  reddish-brown  garnet,  resinous  in  luster, 
like  colophony,  and  usually  with  iridescent  hues. 
It  is  found  at  Arendal  in  Norway.  (Dana  t&  Phil- 


lips.) 

c6l  6-phon  -one,  «.  [Eng.  colophcm(y),  and  suff. 
-one.] 

Chem.:  CnHigO.  An  oil  obtained  by  the  dry  dis- 
tillation of  colophony.  It  is  a  colorless  refractive 
liquid,  boiling  at  97°. 

c6l-oph  -on-J,  t.   [COLOPHONIA.] 

Chem.:  The  resinous  substance  which  remains 
when  turpentine  or  pure  resin  is  heated  till  the 
water  and  volatile  oil  is  expelled.  It  is  a  mixture 
of  several  resinous  isomeric  acids,  C^oHaoOa.  They 
are  probably  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  turpentine 


oil,  thus  2Ci0Hi6+O,=C2oHsnO2+H2O.     Colophony 
varies  in  color  from  lighttyellow  to  brown,  accord- 


gases,  and  a  yellow  strong  smelling 
over,  called  essence  of  rosin,  which  yields  by  frac- 
tional distillation  colophonone,  and  then  an  optic- 
ally indifferent  camphene,  boiling  at  160°,  and 
afterward  a  viscid  fluorescent  oil,  called  rosin  oil, 
which,  when  treated  with  quicklime,  lias  the 
formula  C'aiH^vO.  Colophony  is  used  for  making 
varnishes  and  cements,  in  preparing  ointment!,  and 
as  a  reducing  agent  in  the  soldering  of  metals,  for 
adulterating  soap,  and  for  rubbing  the  bows  of 
violins.  Colophony  distilled  with  lime  in  retorts 
gives  off  gases  of  the  paraflin  series,  also  propylene, 
amylene,  acetone,  and  a  substance  having  the 
formula  Cr,Hn,O.  When  colophony  is  distilled  with 
superheated  steam  at.  a  comparatively  low  tempera- 
ture, benzene  is  produced  in  considerable  quantity, 
and  at  a  higher  temperature,  toluene.  Colophony, 
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or,     wore,     wplf,     wSrk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,    cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


coloquintida 


oxidized  in  a  retort  by  one  part  nitric  acid  and  two 
parts  water,  yields  isophthalic  and  tremellitic 
acids.  The  syrupy  mother  liquid,  treated  with 
fusing  nitric  acid,  yields  a  crystalline  mass  of  tere- 
bic  acid.  (Watts:  Diet.  Cfiem.) 

'"Turpentines  and  oils  leave  a  colophony,  upon  a  nepa- 
rutioii  of  their  thinner  oiL"—  Flaye r:  on  the  Humors. 

c5l-6-quln-tr-d&, «.  [Sp.  &  Ital.  coloquint'nix ; 
Fr.  coloquinte,  from  Gr.  kolokynthis,  genit.  kolokyn- 
thidos.]  The  Colocynth  (q.  v.). 

"...  the  food,  that  to  him  now  is  as  luscious  as 
locusts,  shall  be  to  him  shortly  as  bitter  as  coloquinti'ln." 
— Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  3. 

c6l  -6r,  c6l  -6ur,  *col-ur,  *cul-ur,  s.  &  a.  FFr. 
couleur;  Sp.  &,  Port,  color;  Ital.  co/ore,  from  Lat. 
color.  \ 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  That  quality  of  bodies  by  virtue  of  which  they 
present  different  appearances  in  respect  of  hue  or 
tint  to  the  eye. 

(2)  The  complexion  or  hue  of  the  face;  the  ap- 
pearance of  freshness  or  blood  in  the  face. 

"And  his  ears  trickled,  and  his  color  fled." — Dryden, 

(3)  The  material  pigments  used  for  coloring. 
"When  each  bold  figure  just  begins  to  live, 

The  treacherous  colors  the  fair  art  betray." 

Pope:  Essay  on  Crit.,  491-2. 

(4)  Any  tint  or  hue,  as  distinguished  from  black 
•or  white. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  representation,  character,  or  description ; 
•an  outward  cover  or  form. 

".  .  .  to  put  false  colors  upon  things,  to  call  good 
•«vil  and  evil  good,  .  .  ." — Swift. 

(2)  A  pretense,  an  excuse,  a  false  show  or  appear- 
ance, a  subterfuge. 

"  Thus  malice  under  the  color  of  justice  is  had." 

Cower,  i.  62. 

(3)  An  excuse  or  palliation  of  a  fault ;  a  cover. 

"  But  yet  we  want  a  color  for  his  death.." 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  VI.t  Pt.  II.,  iii.  1. 
*(4)  A  character,  a  kind  or  species. 
"  Boys  and  women  are,  for  the  most  part,  cattle  of  this 
•color."—  Sltakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

*(5)  The  face. 

(6)  A  color  used  as  the  badge  of  any  party  or  side. 
III.'*  (2).l 

(7)  Applied  euphemistically  to  members  of  those 
races  of  mankind  whose  skin  is  of  a  dark  color. 

"MarrinKes  between  white  men  and  women  of  color  are 
by  no  means  rare  .  .  ." — WCulloch:  Geograph.  Diet., 
Brazil. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Optics:  Color  in  optics  is  viewed  chiefly  in  con- 
nection with  the  solar  spectrum.    When  the  white 
line  which  reaches  us  from  the  sun  passes  from  one 
medium  into  another,  the  phenomenon  of  disper- 
sion takes  place ;  that  is,  the  light  is  decomposed 
into  several  colors.    They  are  generally  sta  ted  to  be 
seven  in  number,  viz.,  violet,  indigo,  blue,  green, 
yellow,  orange,  and  red.    As  these  may  be  produced 
when  light  is  transmitted  through  a  prism,  they  are 
generally  called  prismatic  colors.    Tney  are  not  all 
equally  refrangible*  the  violet  being  the  most  so 
-and  the  orange  the  least.  On  the  theory  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  who  was  the  first  to  decompose  white  light 
by  the  prism  and  again  recomposo  it,  bodies  decom- 
pose lisht  also  by  reflection,  and  their   color  de- 
pends on  their  reflecting  power  for  the  different 
simple  colors.    Those  which  reflect  all  colors  in  the 
proportion  in  which  they  exitft  in  the  spectrum  are 
white,  those  which  reflect  none  are  black.     Bct\yerii 
these  two  limits  there  are  infinite  numbers  of  tints, 
according   to  the  greater  or  less  extent  to  which 
bodies  reflect  some  colors  and  absorb  others.    On 
this  theory,  or  hypothesis,  bodies  have  no  colors  in 
themselves,  but  these  are  produced  by  the  kind  of 
light  which  they  reflect.    Some  colors  are  comple- 
mentary  to  each   other.     [COMPLEMENTARY.!    A 
simple  color  is  one  which  cannot  be  decomposed. 

2.  Sot.:  The  tissue  of  plants  is  for  the  most  part 
colorless,  of  a  silvery  white,  or  an  exceedingly  pale 
yellow.    The  cause  of  the  subsequent  color  is  the 
action  of  the  solar  light  which  produces  chlorophyll 
(q.  7.).    When  no  abnormal  causes  are  present  to 
alter  its  action,  this  makes  the  epidermis  of  every 
part  of  the  plant,  except  that  of  the  flower,  green. 
Whenplantsnaturally  green  become  variegated  it 
is  generally  a  diseased   state,  though  capable  of 
being  transmitted  to  the  posterity  of  the  plant. 

The  researches  of  Do  Candollo  have  shown  that 
there  are  t\y<>  scries  of  colors  in  plants,  a  cyanic 
and  a  xanthic  one.  The  former  is  called,  by  Schtib- 
ler  and  Frank,  the  oxidized  series,  and  the  latter 
the  deoxidized  one.  Under  the  cyanic  series  of  col- 
ors are  to  bo  ranked  red,  orange-red,  orange-yellow, 
yellow,  yellow-green,  then  green,  occurringspecially 
in  the  leaves  of  plants,  stands  as  a. connecting  link 
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botwoon  the  two  series,  while  under  the  xanthic 
series  are  to  be  placed  blue-green,  blue,  blue-violet, 
violet-red,  and  red.  [COLORING  MATTER.]  Prof. 
Dickie,  of  Aberdeen,  has  traced  beautiful  relations 
between  form  and  color  in  the  corollas  of  plants. 
[('OROLLA. 1 

Bischoff,  Lindley,  &c.,  considered  that  there  are, 
in  botanical  terminology,  eight  principal  colors, 
under  which  all  others  may  bo  arranged— white, 
gray,  black,  brown,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  red.  For 
subdivisions  of  these  see  the  words  themselves. 
Note,  however,  should  bo  taken  of  the  fact  that  the 
adjective  colored  has  a  special  botanical  significa- 
tion inconsistent  witli  this  arrangement.  [COLORED, 
Bot.^ 

3.  Painting:  The  coloring  pigments  used  by  paint- 
ers. 

4.  Dyeing;  Colors  used  in  dyeing  are  of  two  kinds : 
adjective  colors^  those  which  require  the  use  of  a 
mordant,  and  substantive  colors,  in  which  no  mor- 
dant is  required. 

5.  Phren. :  That  faculty  which  is  supposed  to  give 
the  power  of  perceiving  and  appreciating  colors 
and  their  various  shades. 

6.  Music: 

(1)  A  term  variously  employed  in  mediaeval  trea- 
tises on  music  to  represent:  a  repetition  of  a  sound 
in  part  music  (repetitio  ejusdom  vocis) ;  purity  of 
tone  (pulchritude  soni) ;  a  movement  of  the  voice 
from  the  part  (florificatio  vocis) ;  an  alteration  of 
rhythm  by  different  voices  (idem  sonus  repetitus  in 
tempore  diverso  a  diversis  vocibus) ;  a  discord  pur- 
posely introduced  for  the  sake  of  variety  (aliquando 
unus  eorum  ponitur  in  discordantiam  propter  col- 
oreni  musicee).    Some  have  gathered  from  the  defin- 
ition, *'  Repetitio   diversae   vocis  est  idem    sonus 
repetitus  in  tompore  diverso  a  diversis  vocibus," 
that  a  musical  canon  is  meant  to  be  described. 

(2)  The  colored  lines  first  used  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  newn.es  more  intelligible.  "  Quamvis  per- 
fecta  sit  positura  neumarum,  cepca  omnino  est  et 
nihil  valet  sine  adjunctioiie  literarum  vel  colorum  " 
(Guido),    [CLEF,  NOTATION.]    (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

7.  Military: 

*(1)  The  cognizance  or  insignia  of  a  knight. 
"Then  the  knyghte  in  hisroZwrs  wasarmit  ful  clene." 
Antnrs  <>/  Arthur,  St.  30. 

(2)  The  flag,  ensign,  or  standard  of  an  army,  fleet, 
or  regiment,  or  country  (only  in  the  plural). 

"The  banks  were  filled  with  companies,  passing  all 
along  the  river  under  their  colors,  .  .  ." — Knolles. 

IT  National  colors :  United  States,  stars  on  blue, 
13  white  and  red  stripes;  Great  Britain,  red  and 
blue,  with  crosses  of  SS.  Andrew  and  George;  Aus- 
tria, red,  white  and  green:  Denmark,  red  with 
white  cross ;  France,  blue,  white  and  red ;  Nether- 
lands, red,  white  and  blue;  Portugal,  blue  and 
white,  with  red  and  gold  crown  and  shield ;  Ger- 
many, black,  white  and  red;  Russia,  white,  blue 
and  red;  Spain,  red,  yellow  and  red;  Sweden,  blue, 
with  yellow  cross;  Switzerland,  red,  with  white 
cross. 

^[  Addison  curiously  uses  the  plural  form  with  a 
singular  article. 

"  An  author  compares  a  ragged  coin  to  a  tattered  colors." 
— Addison 

H  To  fear  no  colors:  Properly  a  military  expros- 
sion=to  fear  no  enemy;  hence,  to  have  no  fear. 

"  ''/.  He  that  is  well  hanged  in  this  world,  needs /ear  no 
col  <n  s. 

M.  Make  that  good. 

' ''.  He  shall  see  none  to  fear. 

M.  I  can  tell  thee  where  that  saying  was  born  of,  /  fear 
)i"  tvi/nr.s-. 

Cl.  Where,  good  mistress  Mary? 

.V.  In  the  wars;  and  that  you  mny  be  bold  to  say  in  your 
foolery."  Shakeap..  Twelfth  .\iyht,  i.  6. 

8.  Law: 

(1)  An  appearance  or  prima  facie  right,  or  appear- 
ance of  title,  furnishing  a  reasonable  ground  for 
action. 

(2)  A  probable  but  really  false  plea,  the  design  of 
which  was  to  draw  the  decision  of  the  case  from  tin- 
jury  to  the  judge,  by  making  the  point  to  be  decided 
to  appear  to  be  one  of  law  and  not  of  fact.    (Ogil- 
vie.) 

1j  Color  of  office : 

Law:  An  act  unjustly  done  through  the  counte- 
nance of  an  office,  which  is  given  as  a  colorable  pre- 
text for  it  when  its  real  origin  is  corruption. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  color,  hue, 
and  tint :  "  Color  is  here  the  generic  term ;  hue  and 
tint  are  but  modes  of  color;  the  former  of  which 
expresses  a  faintorblendedco/or;  the  latter  a  shade 
of  color.  Betwixt  the  colors  of  black  and  brown,  as 
of  all  other  leading  colors,  there  are  various  A«f« 
and  tints,  by  the  due  intermixture  of  which  natural 
objects  are  rendered  beautiful."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compounds.) 

^T  Symbolic  meaning  of  colors:  White  was  the 
emblem  of  light,  religious  purity,  innocence,  faith, 
joy  and  life.  In  the  judge,  it  indicates  integrity; 
in  the  sick,  humility;  in  the  woman,  chastity. 


color 

Red,  the  ruby,  signifies  fire,  divine  love,  heat  of 
the  creative  power,  and  royalty.  White  and  red 
roses  express  love  and  wisdom.  The  red  color  of 
the  blood  has  its  origin  in  the  action  of  the  heart, 
which  corresponds  to,  or  symbolizes,  love.  In  a  baa 
sense,  red  corresponds  to  the  infernal  love  of  evil, 
hatred,  &c.  The  red  flag  is  the  emblem  of  anarchy. 

In  railway  symbols :  Red  signifies  danger  or  stop ; 
green  caution;  and  white  clear  or  safe. 

color-blind,  a.  Suffering  from,  or  affected  with, 
color-  bli  n  dn  ess . 

Cplor-bHndness,  s.  A  peculiar  defect  of  sight  in 
which  those  who  are  affected  are  incapable  of  dis- 
tinguishing different  colors.  Some  see  everything 
either  to  bo  light  or  dark,  and  have  no  conception 
of  any  other  colors.  This  condition  is,  however, 
happily  rare.  Others,  again,  cannot  distinguish 
either  the  primary  colors  from  each  other  or  from 
the  secondary,  confounding  red  with  blue,  blue 
with  green,  &c .  This  is  a  common  form  of 
color-blindness.  A  distinguished  chemist  named 
Dalton,  who  suffered  from  color-blindness,  was  the 
first  to  draw  attention  to  it,  and  hence  the  affection 
is  frequently  called  Daltonism.  [DALTONISM.] 

COlor-bOX,  s.  A  box  for  holding  artists'  colors, 
brushes,  <fec. 

color-de-roy,  a.  [Fr.  couleur  de  J?ojy="in  old 
time,  purple;  now  the  bright  tawny"  (Cotgrave),] 

"  Ane  gown  of  colour-de-roy  .  .  ." — Aberd.  Reg,,  A. 
1543,  v.  1£ 

color-doctor,  s. 
Calico-printing  : 

(1)  A  roller  of  gun-metal  or  steel  pressed  against 
the  face  of  the  engraved  roll  for  calico-printing, 
and  receiving  a  tremulous  motion  to  slightly  abrade 
the  copper  surface  and  enable  it  to  hold  the  color 
more  effectually. 

(2)  A  sharp-edged  ruler  of  gun-metal  presented  at 
a  tangent  upon  the  engraved  cylinder  of  the  calico- 


Erin  ting  machine.    The  doctor  acts  as  a  wiper  to 
old  back  superfluous  color,  and  has  a  slight  recip- 
rocating motion  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the 


cylinder.  A  lint-doctor  on  the  other  or  delivery 
side  of  the  roller  removes  fibers  of  cotton  from  the 
cylinder.  (Knight.) 

color-guard,  s. 

Milit. :  A  detachment  of  soldiers  told  off  to  guard 
the  colors. 

color-man,  s.  One  who  prepares  and  deals  in 
artists'  colors,  brushes,  &c. 

color-printing,  s.  Printing  by  a  succession  of 
colors,  or  by  various  colors  occupying  parts  of  the 
sheet.  There  are  various  modes.  [CHROMATIC 
PRINTING.I 

color-sergeant,  s. 

Mi  lit. :  A  non-commissioned  officer  ranking  above 
an  ordinary  sergeant.  He  performs  all  the  ordinary 
duties  of  a  sergeant,  and  especially  attends  on  the 
colors  in  the  field  or  at  headquarters.  There  is  one 
to  each  company  of  infantry.  (Ogilvie,  <fcc.) 

color-top,  s. 

"The  color-top  is  familiar  to  most  of  us,"— Tyndall- 
Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  xiv.  423. 

coT-5r,  colour,  *coloryn,  *colowren,  v.  t.  &  i. 
[COLOR,*.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language :  ^ 

1.  Lit. :  To  give  a  new  color,  hue,  or  tint  to ;  to 
cause  to  assume  any  color  or  tint ;  to  change  the 
color  of ;  to  tinge,  to  paint,  to  dye. 

"Coloryn  K.  coloieren  P.    Coloro." — Prompt.  r<irr. 

"Wat  euer  yalow,  and  speck  id,  and  dywerse  colourid 
were." — Wycliffe:  Genesis  xxx.  32. 


2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  To  palliate  or  excuse. 


"  He  colors  the  falsehood  of  ./Eneas  by  nn  express  com- 
mand  from  Jupiter  to  forsake  the  queen."— Dryden:  Dedi- 
cation  to  AZneid. 

(2)  To  make  plausible  or  specious. 

"  We  have  scarce  heard  of  nn  insurrection  that  was  not 
colored  with  grievances  of  the  highest  kind,  .  .  ."— 
Addison:  Freehold,,-. 

(3)  To  dress  up  or  present  under  fair  colors  or 
appearances. 

"...  but  they  must  not  be  permitted  to  color  onr 
reports,  or  to  influence  our  acceptance  of  reports  of  occur- 
reuces  in  external  nature."— Tyndall.  Frag,  of  Science  ($& 
ed.),  iii.  48. 

*II.  Old  law: 

T[  To  color  a  stranger's  goods ;  To  allow  a  foreigner 
to  enter  goods  at  the  custom-house  in  a  citizen1- 
name,  so  that  the  foreigner  pays  but  single  duty, 
when  ho  ought  to  pay  double.  (Phillips.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  assume  a  new  color;  to  become  colored. 

2.  To  blush  (often  followed  by  the  adverb  up), 
"The  unfortunate  Dr.  Newell  colored,  stammered  out  a 

few  incoherent  worrit*,  and  WHH  unable  to  go  on."—Froudtt 
Hist.  Kity.;  Elizabeth,  ch.  viii. 


boll,     b<5y;     pout,    J6*wi;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     §hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,      Xenophon,     e^ist.    ph  -  f. 
-cian,      -tlan  =  sb.an.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -vion,      -§ion  ~  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del, 


colorable 

^1  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to  color,  to 
d#*,  to  tinge,  and  to  stain:  "  To  color  is  to  put  color 
on ;  to  dye  is.  to  dip  in  any  color  {  to  tinge  is  to  touch 
lightly  with  a  color;  to  stain  is  to  put  on  a  bad 
Color  or  in  a  bad  manner;  we  color  a  drawing,  we 
dye  clothes  of  any  color,  we  tinge  a  painting?  with 
blue  by  way  of  intermixture,  we  stain  a  painting 
when  we  put  blue  instead  of  red.  They  are  taken  in 
a  moral  acceptation  with  a  similar  distinction :  we 
color  a  description  by  the  introduction  of  strong 
figures,  strong  facts,  and  strong  expressions;  a 
person  is  represented  as  dyeing  his  hands  in  blood, 
Who  is  so  engaged  in  the  shedding  of  blood,  as  that 
he  may  change  thecoZor.of  his  skin;  a  person's  mind 
is  tinged  with  melancholy  or  enthusiasm ;  his  char- 
acter is  stained  with  crimes."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synons.) 

c6l'-8r-g,-ble,  a.  [Eng.  color;  -able.]  Specious, 
plausible,  apparent  and  not  real. 

"...  but  this  emancipation  was  treated  as  colorable 
and  fraudulent  .  .  ." — Lewis;  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist. 
(1855),  cli.  xiii.,  pt.  i.,  §  9,  vol  ii.,  p.  887. 

IT  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  colorable* 
specious,  plausible,  feasible,  and  ostensible :  '*  What 
is  colorable  has  an  aspect  or  face  upon  it  that  lulls 
suspicion  and  affords  satisfaction  :  what  is  specious 
has  a  fair  outside  when  contrasted  with  that  which 
it  may  possibly  conceal;  what  is  ostensible  is  that 
which  presents  such  an  appearance  as  may  serve 
for  an  indication  of  something  real ;  what  is  plaus- 
ible is  that  which  meets  the  understanding  merely 
through  the  ear ;  that  which  is  feasible  recommends 
itself  from  its  intrinsic  value  rather  than  from  any 
representation  given  of  it.  A  pretense  is  colorable 
when  it  has  the  color  of  truth  impressed  upon  it :  it 
is  specious  when  its  fallacy  is  easily  discernible 
through  the  thin  guise  it  wears ;  a  motive  is  ostensi- 
ble which  is  the  one  soonest  to  be  discovered ;  an 
excuse  is  plausible  when  the  well  connected  nar- 
rative of  the  maker  impresses  a  belief  of  its  justice ; 
an  account  is  feasible  which  contains  nothing  im- 
probable or  singular."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

If  A  colorable  alteration; 

Law:  One  made  for  the  purpose  of  evading  a  law. 
It  is  used  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  law  of 
copyright. 

*c6l -Sr-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  colorable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  colorable;  plausibleness, 
speciousness. 

"You oppose  figure  to  plainness  and  colorableness." — 
Fulke;  Confutation  of  Allen,  p.  83.  (1586.) 

*c6r-5r-a-bly\  adv.  [Eng.  colorab(le) ;  -ly.] 
In  a  colorable  or  specious  manner;  plausibly, 
speciously ;  apparently  and  not  really. 

"  The  process,  howsoever  colorably  awarded,  hath  not 
hit  the  very  mark  whereat  it  was  directed." — Bacon. 

C5l-5r-a'-do,  s.  &  a.    [Sp.=m*.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

Geography :  A  State  of  the  American  Union.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  of  1803.  First 
explored  by  Vasquez  Coronado  under  the  Spanish,, 
1540.  First  expedition  sent  out  by  United  States 
Government,  under  Major  Pike,  1806 ;  a  second  under 
command  of  Col.  S.  H.  Long,  1820,  and  in  184244, 
Gen.  John  C.  Fromont  made  his  celebrated  trip 
across  the  Rocky  Mountains.  First  settlement  made 
by  miners,  1858-9,  near  Denver.  Organized  as  Terri- 
tory February. 1861.  Indian  troubles  18634.  Union 
soldiers  furnished  4,903.  Admitted  as  a  State  August 
1,  1876.  donate:  Dry  and  range  of  temperature 
comparatively  small.  Winters  mild,  summers  cool. 
Average  temperature  winter  31  %  summer  73°.  Rain- 
fall mainly  in  May,  June,  and  July,  average  18 
inches.  On  mountains  winters  severe,  accompanied 
by  heavy  snow-fall;  violent  winds  common;  fogs 
unknown.  Health  unsurpassed. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  Colorado. 
Colorado-beetle,  s. 

Entom. :  A  beetle  first  described  by  Thomas  Say, 
in  1824,  from  specimens  found  by  him  near  the  Upper 
Missouri,  He  called  it  Doryphora  decemlineata. 
The  genus  Doryphora  had  been  previously  founded 
by  Illiger.  It  comes  from  Gr.  doryphoros= spear- 
bearing,  the  reference  being  to  the  fact  that  in 
these  insects  the  mesosternum  is  advanced  to  a 
point  like  a  horn.  The  genus  is 
American,  and  is  placed  under 
the  Chrysomelida?.  The  larva  of 
the  species  distinguished  as  de- 
cemlineata feeds  greedily  on  the 
potato,  and  having  attracted  no- 
tice in  Colorado  for  its  ravages 
among  the  crops  of  that  escu- 
lent in  the  territory,  it  moved  r^Wa^r*  i,(.,.t  1,. 
eastward  year  by  year,  till  in  1874  L  tle' 

it  had  reached  tne  Atlantic  sea-board. 

*c6l-'Sr-ate,  a.  [Lat.  coloratus,  pa.  par.  of  coloro 
—  io  color;  co/or=color.]  Colored,  dyed,  marked, 
or  stained  with  a  color. 

"  Had  the  tunicles  and  humors  of  the  eye  been  colorate, 
many  rays  from  visible  objects  would  have  been,  stopt." — 
Ray. 
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c&l-6r-a  -tion,  c&l-ofir-a'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  color- 
atus, pa.  par.  of  cotoro=to  color.] 
*1.  The  act  of  coloring  or  marking  with  any  color. 
2.  The  state  of  being  colored. 

"The  females  of  these  nine  species  resemble  each  other 
in  their  general  type  of  coloration,  .  .  . " — Darwin: 
Descent  of  Man  (1871),  pt.  ii.,  oh.  xi.,  vol.  i.,  p.  888. 

If  Heat  coloration :  [HEAT.] 

c&l'-or-a-tiire,  c6l-6r-a-tSr,  s.  [  Low  Lat. 
coloratura^  from  Lat.  co/oro=to  color.] 

Music:  Coloring;  the  useof  variations,  trills,  &c., 
intended  to  assist  the  harmony,  and  corresponding 
to  the  use  of  various  shades  and  gradations  of 
colors  in  producing  a  beautiful  effect  to  the  eye. 

c&l'-Sred,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COLOR,  t>.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Tinted,  marked  with  color. 

"  Thfl  colored  are  coarser  juiced,  .  .  ." — Bacon: 
Natural  History. 

(2)  Marked  by  any  color,  except  white  or  black. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Dressed  up  or  presented  under  fair  colors  or 
appearance. 

"  Livy'a  description  of  the  reception  given  at  Home  to 
the  Latin  demand,  though  highly  colored,  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  probability." — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist., 
ch.  xiii.,  pt.  li.,  §  21,  vol.  ii.,  p.  429. 

(2)  Specious,  plausible,  colorable. 
II.  Technically: 

\.  Hot.:  Applied  to  a  leaf,  calyx,  &c.,  to  express 
the  presence  of  any  color  except  green. 

2.  Ethnol.:  Applied  to  the  members  of  the  darker- 
skinned  races  of  mankind,  especially  to  the  negro. 

"  .  .  .  the  colored  races  are  divided  according  to 
their  share  of  negro  blood  into  sambos,  mulattos,  quad- 
roons, and  mestizos." — M'Culloch:  Geographical  Diction- 
ary; Jamaica. 

colored  fires,  «.  pi.  Compositions,  generally 
based  on  powder  or  its  components,  used  in  pyro- 
techny  for  making  various  ornamental  fire-works, 
known  as  lances,  stars,  lights,  wheel-Ares,  sun-fires, 
&c.  (Knight.) 

colored  glass,  s.  A  glass  used  to  interpose  be- 
tween the  fight  and  its  illuminated  field ;  used  as  a 
signal  for  railways  and  ships ;  also  in  lighthouses 
to  give  a  marked  peculiarity  to  the  light  by  which 
it  may  be  recognized ;  also  for  purposes  of  display. 
(Knight.) 

colored  light,  s.  A  pyrotechnic  display  or  sig- 
nal for  effect  or  preconcerted  purpose.  One  formula 
for  its  composition  is  as  follows :  (1)  White  light : 
8  parts  saltpeter,  2  parts  sulphur,  2  parts  antimony. 
(2)  Bed  light:  20  parts  nitrate  of  strontia,  5  parts 
chlorate  of  potash,  6J  parts  sulphur,  1  part  char- 
coal. (3)  Blue  light;  9  parts  chlorate  of  potash, 3 
parts  sulphur,  3  parts  mountain  blue  (carbonate  of 
copper).  (4)  Yellow  light :  24  parts  nitrate  of  soda, 
8  parts  antimony,  6  parts  sulphur,  1  part  charcoal. 
(5)  Green  light :  20  parts  nitrate  of  baryta,  18  parts 
chlorate  of  potash,  10  parts  sulphur.  (6)  Violet 
light :  4  parts  nitrate  of  strontia,  9  parts  chlorate  of 
potash,  5  parts  sulphur,  1  part  carbonate  of  copper, 
1  part  calomel.  (Knight.) 

coT-5r-er,  s.  [Eng.  color ,'  -er. ]  One  who  colors 
or  paints,  a  colorist. 

c6T-5r-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [COLOK,  ».] 

A.  -4s  pr.  par. :  (In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Giving  or  changing  color. 

"  A  state  of  anaemia,  or  an  impoverished  condition  of 
the  blood,  in  which  its  coloring  matter  and  its  fibrine  are 
found  in  small  quantity,  is  very  favorable  to  the  effusion 
of  blood  into  the  ventricles." — Todd  <£•  Bowman:  Physiot. 
Anat.,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  x.,  pp.  290,291. 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  actof  giving  or  changing  the  color  of  any- 
thing. 

(2)  The  color  applied ;  the  tints  or  colors  collect- 
ively. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  of  dressing  up  under  fair  colors  or 
appearances;  the  giving  a  specious  or  plausible 
appearance  to  anything. 

"  All  these  amazing  incidents  do  the  inspired  historians 
relate  nakedly  and  plainly,  without  any  of  the  colorings 
and  heightenings  of  rhetoric." — West:  Observations  on  the 
Resurrection,  p.  856. 

*(2)  Palliation  or  excuse. 

"Here's  such  nclo  to  make  no  stain  a  stain, 
As  passes  coloring." 

Shakesp..-   Winter's  Tale,  ii.  2. 
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II.  Painting: 

1.  The  art  of  applying  colors  properly. 

2.  The  colors  employed. 
coloring  matter,  s. 

1.  Art :  Any  substance  employed  to  give  a  color 
or  tinge  to  any  substance. 

2.  Nature:  The  matter,  the  presence  of  which  in 
animals,  plants,  or  minerals,  imparts    the  colors 
which  any  of  these  severally  possess.    Mr.  H.  C. 
Sorby  considers  that  he  has  detected  in  the  leaves 
of  various  plants  some  dozen  of  coloring  matters 
•which  lie  ranges  in  five  groups:  a  Chlorophyll,  a 
XanthophylL  an  Erythropnyll,  aChrysotauuiu,  and 
a  Phaiophyll  group. 

*c&l-5r-If -Ic,  *c6l-8r-If -Ick,  a.  [Lat.  colorifi- 
cus:  color=coloT ;  facio  (pass.  .tfo)=to  make.]  Hav- 
ing the  power  or  quality  of  producing  colors,  dyes, 
tints,  or  hues. 

"...  the  several  rays  do  not  suffer  any  change  in 
their  colorifick  qualities  .  .  /'—  Newton:  Optics. 

co"l-5r-hn  -et-Sr,  s.  [Lat.  color;  Gr.  metron-a 
measure,]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  depth 
of  color  in  a  liquid  by  comparison  with  a  standard 
liquid  of  the  same  tint.  (Ogilvie.) 

*c6l'-5r-In,  s.  [Eng.  color,  and  suff.  -in.']  A  name 
formerly  given  to  impure  alizarin  obtained  from 
madder. 

.  tc6l  -5r-!st,  s.  [Eng.  color;  -ist.]  One  skilled 
in  the  proper  employment  of  colors  in  painting ;  a 
painter. 

"  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  Van  Dyck,  and  the  rest  of  the 
good  colorists,  .  .  ." — Dryden;  Dufresnoy. 

c6T-6r-less,  a.    [Eng.  color;  •less.'} 

1.  Lit. :  Without  color  or  tinge ;  transparent. 

"  Pellucid  colorless  glass  or  water,    .    .    ." — Bentley. 

2.  Fig.:  Without  any  distinctive  feature,  mark, 
or  characteristic ;  bald,  tame.    (Applied  especially 
to  language  or  stylo.) 

fc6l -Sr-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  colorless;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  of  being  colorless ;  transparency,  bald- 
ness, tameness.  (Boyle.) 

*c6l'-3r~y;,  a.     [Eng.  color;  -y,~\    Fond  of  colors. 

"  Too  Volatile  and  versatile — too  flowery  and  colory." — 
C.  Bronte;  Villette, ch.  xiviii.  (Davies.) 

*c6l-OB8',  *col-os  se,  s.    [COLOSSUS.] 

"  Not  to  mention  the  walls  and  palace  of  Babylon,  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  or  colosse  of  Rhodes." — Sir  W.  Temple. 

col-OS'-sal,  a.    [Lat.  coloss(us),  and  Eng.  suff. 

1.  Lit.:    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  colossus;   like  a 
colossus ;  giant-like,  gigantic,  huge,  stupendous, 

"...  she  had  already  reared  her  vast  and  mysterious 
Pyramids,  commenced  the  colossal  temples  of  Memphis, 
Heliopolis,  and  other  cities  .  .  ." — Milman;  Hist.  Jews 
(3d  ed.),  bk.  ii.,  vol.  i.,  p.  63. 

2.  Fig.:  Applied  to  anything  of  a  very  unusual 
extent  or  importance,  as  a  colossal  undertaking. 

*col-os-se  -an,  a.  [Lat.  colosseus,]  The  same  as 
COLOSSAL  (q.  v.). 

"Among  others  he  mentions  the  colossean  statue  of 
Juno." — Harris. 

col-os-se  -um,  col-I-se  -um,  s.  [Lat.  colosseum, 
nout.  of  coiossews=colossal,  gigantic;  Gr.  kolossia- 
ios,  from  kolossos.]  The  name  given  to  the  amphi- 
theater in  Rome,  oeguu  by  Vespasian,  and  finished 
by  Titus  in  A.  D.  80.  In  plan  it  was  an  ellipse,  the 
measurement  being,  length  620  ft.,  breadth,  513  ft. 
Its  height  was  160  ft.  [AMPHITHEATER.] 

Col-os '-sl-an  (l),a.  &s.  [Eug.  &  Lat.  Colosse; 
Lat.  Colosse,  Colossce;  Gr.  Kolossai,  Kolassai  (see 
def.) ;  i  connective ;  suff.  -an.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  Golosse  or  Colossal,  a 
city  or  town  on  the  Lycus,  a  tributary  of  the  Mean- 
der.   It  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Laodicea 
and  Hierapolis.    In  the  first  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  it  was  declining  as  the  two  other  cities 
rose. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  inhabitant   of   Colosse.    (Used 
generally  in  the  plural.) 

1[  Epistle  to  the  Colossians: 

Scripture  Canon:  An  epistlo  addressed  by  St. 
Paul  to  the  Church  of  Colosso.  Its  genuineness 
and  authenticity  are  amply  supported  by  quota- 
tions from  it  in  the  writings  of  Irengeus,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  Tcrtullian,  besides  allusions  to  it 
by  Justin  Martyr  and  Theophilus  of  Antioch.  Most 
modern  critics  are  in  its  favor,  the  chief  exceptions 
being  Mayerhoff  and  Baur.  The  epistlowas  written 
probably  at  Rome,  in  or  near  the  year  A.  D.  62, 
chough  some  have  thought  it  was  penned  earlier, 
and  at  Cepsarea.  The  Church  at  Colosse  seems  to 
have  had  as  its  founder  Epaphras,  a  native  of  the 
place  (Col.  i.  7,  iv.  12, 13) ,  who  is  probably  a  different 
person  from  the  Epaphroditus  of  Philip,  ii.  25. 
Epaphras  having  carried  Paul  at  Rome  intelligence, 
regarding  the  state  of  the  Colossian  Church  (i.8), 
Paul  penned  the  present  epistlo,  dispatching  it  by 
the  hands  of  Tychicus  (iv.  7,  8),  who  carried  also- 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     s'ire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p8t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mutei     cub,     cure,     unite,     cfir,     rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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with  him  that  to  tho  Ephesians  (Eph.  vi.  21). 
Onesimus  at  the  same  time  was  returning  with  a 
message  to  his  master,  Philemon,  who  lived  at 
Colosse  (Philem.  10,  Col.  iv.  9).  There  is  a  striking 
resemblance  between  many  passages  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Colossians  and  that  to  the  Ephesians,  but 
there  are  differences,  too.  The  epistle  to  tho  Colos- 
siaus  appears  to  have  been  penned  first,  and  that  to 
the  Ephesians  a  few  days  later. 

The  Colossian  Church  seems  to  have  been  mainly 
Gentile  (i.  25-27,  ii.  11-13,  iii.  5-7),  but  at  the  time 
when  the  apostle  wrote  it  was  troubled  by  converts 
from  Judaism,  who  sought  to  impose  the  yoke  of 
ceremonial  observance  on  their  Gentile  brethren 
(ii.  10-17),  in  addition  to  which  doctrines  were 
advocated  by  the  same  or  by  other  individuals 
regarding  angels  and  such  supernatural  beings,  in 
which  may  be  discerned  the  germ  of  gnosticism  (ii. 
18-23).  These  opinions  St.  Paul  earnestly  combats, 
contending  for  Christian  liberty  and  for  the  supreme 
dignity  of  Christ.  According  to  Eusebius,  Colosse 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  the  year  succeed- 
ing that  in  which  this  epistle  was  written. 

tCol-os'-sI-an  (2),  a.  &  s.  [From  Lat.  colossus 
(q.  v.) ;  i  connective,  and  Eng.  suff.  -are.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  a  colossus,  colossean. 

B.  Assubft.:  A  native  of  Rhodes,  the  island  on 
which  the  celebrated  colossus  stood. 

•col-Ss-SIc,  *c8i-Ss -Sick,  o.  [Lat.  coloss(us), 
and  Eng.  suff.  -i'c.l 

1.  Lit. :  Colossal,  gigantic,  stupendous. 

"  Yet  differ  not  from  those  colossic  statues." 

Chnpmtiu:  Traa.  of  Bussy  jy  Ambois. 

2.  Fig. :  Exceeding  great. 

"  .    .    .    to  your  colossic  greatness." 

Ford:  "Tis  Pitt,  iv.  1. 


col-6s-B&-chel  -Js,  s.  [Lat.  colossus;  Gr.  kolossos 
=a  colossus,  and  Lf 
toise.] 


=a  colossus,  and  Lat.  chelys;  Gr.  chelys=a.  tor- 


Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Testudinida?  (Land  Tor- 
toises) ,  founded  on  the  Colossochelys  Atlas,  a  gigan- 
tic species,  the  remains  of  which  were  found  by  Dr. 
Falconer  and  Sir  Proby  Cautley  in  the  Upper  Mio- 
cene (?)  or  Pliocene  (?)  deposits  of  the  Sewalik  hills 
of  the  Sub-himalayan  range  in  India.  It  is  believed 
to  have  been  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  long,  and  per- 
haps survived  to  the  human  period. 

col-os'  sus  (pi.  colossi  and  colossuses),  s. 
[Lat.j  from  Gr.  kolossos.]  A  statue  of  gigantic  size, 
especially  applied  to  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  a  brass 
statue  of  Apollo,  seventy  cubits  high,  esteemed  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  which  was  erected  at 
the  port  of  Rhodes  in  honor  of  the  sun,  by  Chares 
of  Lindus,  disciple  of  Lysippus.  290  or  288  B.  C.  It 
was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  about  224  B.  C. 
The  figure  is  said  mythically  to  have  stood  upon 
two  moles,  a  leg  being  extended  on  each  side  of  the 
harbor,  so  that  a  vessel  in  full  sail  could  enter 
between.  The  statue  was  in  ruins  for  nearly  nine 
centuries,  and  had  never  been  repaired ;  when  the 
Saracens,  taking  Rhodes,  pulled  it  to  pieces,  and 
sold  the  metal,  weighing  720,900  pounds,  to  a  Jew, 
whot  is  said  to  have  loaded  900  camels  in  transport- 
ing it  to  Alexandria  about  653  A.  D.  (Dufresnoy.) 

"Cos.  Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world, 
Like  a  Colossus,"  .     .     .  ShaJtesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  i.  2. 

*colossus-wlse,  nnv.  Like  a  colossus,  with  legs 
stretched  out,  astride. 

"...    stands  colossus-wise,  waving  his  beam." 

Shakesp.:  Troil.  0?  Cress. ,  v.  6. 

COl-os  -trum,  s.    [Lat.  ^colostrum,  colostra.] 

1.  Physiol. :  The  first  liquid  secreted  by  the  mam- 
mary glands.    The  milk  of  mammalia  secreted  in 
the   first   few  days   after  parturition,  before  the 
access  of  milk  fever.    It  differs  from  ordinary  milk 
by  containing  a  larger  amount  of  solid  constituents, 
and  large  quantities  of  fat.  casein,  and  milk  sugar. 

2.  Chemistry,  <t"c. :  A  mixture  of  turpentine  with 
the  yelk  of  an  egg. 

coi-pen-chy1  -ma,  s.  [Gr.  fco(pos=(l)  the  bosom, 
(2)  the  bosom-like  fold  of  a  garment;  enchyma—&n 
infusion.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Morren  to  tissue  com- 
posed of  wavy  or  sinuous  cells.  It  occurs  in  the 
epidermis  of  some  plants.  He  arranges  it  as  a  sub- 
division of  Parenchyma  (q.  v.). 

*c8l'-pheg,  v.  t.  [Appar.  a  corruption  of  cola- 
phiZK  (q.  v.).]  To  box,  to  cudgel. 

"  Away,  jackanapes,  els  I  wyll  colpheg  you  by  and  by." 
Human  and  1'ilh.,  O.  PI.,  i.  209. 

coT-p6-9ele,  s.    [Gr.  fco(po«=tho  bosom;  ki-lt=a 
tumor.  I 
Med. :  The  same  as  ELYTROCELE  (q.  v.).  (Ogilvie.) 

c8l'-p6d-a,  s.  [Abbreviated  from  Mod.  Lat.  col- 
podea  (t).] 

ZoOI. :  A  genus  of  Infusoria,  the  typical  one  of  tho 
family  Colpodea  or  Colpodina  (q.  v.).  Colpodea 
cuf-ullus  is  common  in  infusions  of  hay,  and  there 
are  other  species. 


Col-p6'-de-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  kolpfidea,  n.  pi.  of  kol- 
ppdtj8=embosomed,  embayed:  kolpos=bctsom,  and 
eido8=form.] 

ZoOI.:  A  family  of  Infusoria,  founded  by  Ehron- 
berg,  the  same  as  Colpodiua  of  Claparede  and  Lach- 
mann.  [CoLPODiXA.J 

C0l-p6-dl  -na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  colpoda,  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ma.] 

ZoOI. :  A  family  of  Infusoria,  placed  by  Claparede 
and  Lachmann  as  the  sixth  of  the  order  Ciliata. 
There  are  cilia  over  the  body,  but  rows  of  buccal 
cilia  around  the  mouth  are  wanting.  [COLPODA, 
COLPODEA.] 

cSl-pdon  ',  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  Cape  shrub, 
Fusanus  compressus.  It  is  of  the  order  Sautalaccee. 

COlPOOn  tree,  s.  Cassine  Colpoon,  a  tree  called 
Lapelhout,  or  Ladlewood,  at  the  ('ape  of  Good 
Hope,  of  which  it  is  a  native.  It  belongs  to  the 
order  Celastracea>. 

col  -port-age  (age  as  Ig),«.  [Fr.  coJ=the  neck, 
and  Eng.  postage  (q.  v.).J  |[COLPOETEK.]  The 
practice  of  distributing  religious  tracts  and  books 
by  means  of  colporters. 

cSl'-por-tSr,  col  -pbr-teur,  s.  [Fr.,  from  col= 
the  neck,  and  porter ,' Lat.  porto=to  carry.] 

1.  In  France :  A  hawker,  a  peddler. 

2.  In  this  country  and  in  England:  One  who  is 
engaged  by  a  religious  society  or  association  to 
travel  about  and  distribute  or  sell  religious  books, 
tracts,  &c. — in  tho  latter  case  at  reduced  prices. 

*COl  -Staff,  S.     [COLESTAFF.] 

"  Instead  of  bills,  with  colstares  come;  instead  of  gpeare, 
with  spits." — B.  Jonson:  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

COlt,  «.  &  a.    [A.  S.  colt.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  young  of  the  horse,  generally  applied  to 
the  male,  the  female  being  a  filly. 

"Hopes  were  held  out  to  him  that  his  life  would  be 
spared  if  he  could  run  a  race  with  one  of  the  eoltg  of  the 
marsh." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v.  J 

*(2)  Applied  to  the  young  of  the  camel. 
"Camels  fulle  with  coltis  thretti."—  Wycliffe:  Genesis 
xxzii.  15. 

*(3)  Applied  to  the  young  of  the  ass. 

"...    a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass."— Zech.  ii.  9. 
*(4)  Applied  to  a  young  fowl. 

*' A  chicken,  colt  or  yoong  bride,  pullus." — Baret: 
Alvearie. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

*(1)  A  young  inexperienced  fellow. 
"  Ay,  that's  a  colt,  indeed  ;  for  he  doth  nothing  but  talk 
of  his  horse."— Sltakesp.:  -Were*,  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

*(2)  A  cheat. 

"  By  which  C.  Verres,  like  a  cunning  colt  often  holpe 
himself  at  a  pinch."— Sanderson:  Works,  ii.  224.  (Davies.) 

(3)  A  rope's  end  knotted  and  used  for  punishment. 

II.  Sports:  A  young  player  at  cricket;  a  member 
of  a  baseball  team,  first  applied  in  this  country  to 
the  Chicago  club  under  command  of  Capt.  Anson. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds.) 
COlt-evil,  s. 

Veter.:  A    swelling    in  the  sheath,  a  disease  to 
which  young  colts  are  liable, 
colt-herb,    8.      A     plant,    Tussilago     Far/ara. 


*c61t  (1) ,  i'.  i.  &  t.    [COLT,  «.] 

A.  Intrant.:  To  frisk  about,  to  frolic  about;  to 
run  at  large. 

"As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight  by  themselves,  they 
shook  off  their  bridles,  and  began  to  colt  anew." — Spenser; 
State  of  Ireland. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cause  to  conceive. 

"  Never  talk  on  't ; 
She  hath  been  called  by  him." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  ii.  4. 

2.  To  befool,  to  cheat. 

"What  a  plague  mean  ye  to  colt  me  thus  ?"— SHalcesp.: 
Henry  IV.,  Pt.  1.,  ii.  2. 

3.  To  thrash  or  beat  with  a  rope's  end. 

COlt  (2),  v.  i.    [Etym.  unknown.]    To  crack,  to 
give  way. 
col'-ter,  *col-tour,  s.    [COULTER.] 

"  A  colter  glowende  in  him  he  t hriistc." 

Mapcs:  Poems,  p.  338. 

tc61t  -Ish,  *colt-iscae,  *colt-issch,  a.  [Eng. 
colt ; '-is/I.]  Having  the  tricks  of  a  colt;  wanton, 
frisky. 

"Coltische.     Pullinus."—H«loet. 
"Man's  coltish  disposition  asks  the  thong." 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error,  860. 

*c61t -Ish-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  coltish;  -ly.]  In  a 
coltish  manner;  wantonly. 

"  Pegasus  still  reares  himself  on  high, 

And  coltisMy  doth  kick  the  cloudes  in  sky." 
Certain  Devises,  <£c.,  presented  to  her  Majestie,  1587. 

*c61t -Ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  coltish;  -ness.]  Wan- 
tonness, friskiness. 

"colt  -staff,  s.    [COLESTAFF.] 

c6T-U-b§r,  8.  [Lat.=  a  serpent,  a  snake,  an 
adder.] 


A  l.innirun  genus,  comprehending  all  the 
snakes  now  included  under  the  family  Colubridte 
(q.  vj. 

2.  The  same  genus,  as  limited  by  Cuvier  and  his 
successors.  It  is  the  typical  one  of  tho  family 
Colubridte,  and  the  sub-order  Colubrina..  Dr.  .1.  E. 
Gray,  F.  G.  S.,  &c.,  defined  it  thus :  Ventral  shields 
broad,  anal  spurs 
none,  tail  usually 
conical  and  elon- 
gate. The  species 
are  very  numerous, 
some  of  them 
beautifully  col- 
ored, and  all  are 
harmless.  For  a 
long  time  the  com- 
mon snake  of  Eng- 
land was  called 


Coluber  Natrix: 
now  it  is  termed 
Natrix  torquuta, 
o  r  Tropidonotus 
Natrix.  Coluber 
dumfriesensis  o  f 


Coluber  Constrictor. 


colt-herb,   «. 
[COLTSFOOT.] 
colt-like,  a.    Like  a  colt,  frisky. 
"  With  colt-like  whinny  and  with  hoggish  whine." 
Tennyson:  St.  Simeon  Stylites. 

COlt's-fOOt,  coltsfoot,  s.  [Named  from  the 
shape  of  the  leaf.]  A  composite  plant,  Tussilago 
Farfara.  For  the  characteristics  of  the  genus  see 
TUSSILAGO.  Tho  species  now  named  is  cordate, 
angular,  toothed,  downy  beneath.  The  flowers  are 
yellow,  and  come  forth  in  March  and  April,  before 
the  leaves  appear.  It  is  abundant  in  this  country  in 
moist  and  clayey  soils.  The  leaves  have  been  used 
medicinally  as  au  infnsion.  or  have  been  smoked 
like  tobacco  for  the  cure  of  asthma.  Their  down 
makes  good  tinder. 

If  Sweet  Coltsfoot :  An  American  name  for  the 
genus  Nardosma.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

Water  Coltsfoot :  Nuphar  lutea. 

colt's-tooth,  coltstooth,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  An  imperfect  or  superfluous  tooth  in 
young  horses. 

*2.  Fig. :  A  wanton  disposition ;  a  love  of  youth- 
ful pleasure. 

"Well  said,  lord  Sands; 
Your  coifs-tooth  in  not  cast  yet  ? 

— No,  my  lord;  nor  shall  not,  while  I  have  a  stump." 
Shakesp.:  Henri/  VIII..  \.  3. 

IT  To  have  a  colt's-tooth:  To  be  fond  of  youthful 

pleasures. 


Sowerby  is  probably  an  immature  variety  of  the 
common  species.  C.  austriacus  is  common  in  Ger- 
many and  France.  Coluber  or  Boscanion  Constric- 
tor, the  Black  Snake  of  Catesby— (which  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  Boa  Constrictor) — is  com- 
mon in  all  the  Southern  and  South  Atlantic  states. 
It  is  rarely  molested  by  those  who  know  its  habits, 
as  it  is  very  useful  in  destroying  rats  and  kindred 
vermin.  It  sometimes  attains  a  length  of  eight  or 
nine  feet. 

c8l  u  brl-dSB,  s.pl.  [Lat.  co!u6er(genit.co(u6ri), 
and  suff.  -idce.\ 

ZoOI.:  A  family  of  Serpents  belonging  to  the  sub- 
order Colubrina  (q.  v.).  The  head  is  generally 
shielded,  the  nostrils  apical,  lateral  open,  the  belly 
covered  with  broad  band-like  shields,  the  vent  with- 
out any,  the  tail  conical  and  tapering.  Typical 
genus  Coluber  (q.  v.) . 

c8l-U-brl  -na  (l),s.  [Lat.  nout.  pi.  of  colubrinus 
=  like  a  serpent.] 

ZoOI.:  A  sub-order  of  Ophidians  (Serpents).  They 
have  strong  jaws,  with  long  maxillary  bones  and 
solid  conical  teeth,  sometimes  interspersed  with 
imperfect  fangs,  fixed  immovably  in  the  mouth. 
The  suborder  may  be  divided  thus : 

Section  I.  Maxillary  bones  armed  only  with  solid 
teeth.  The  snakes  of  this  section  are  innocuous. 
Families:  (1)  Colubridee,  (2)  Boidee,  and  (3)  Tortri- 
ciitrr. 

Section  II.  Maxillary  bones  having  solid  teeth, 
mixed  with  long  grooved  fangs.  Sub-section  1. 
Venenoza.  Fangs  placed  at  tho  anterior  part  of  the 
maxillary  bonos,  with  the  solid  teeth  behind  them. 
Undoubtedly  venomous.  Families:  (1)  Elapida>,  and 
(2)  Hydrophidae.  Sub-section  2.  Suspecta.  Fangs 
situated  at  the  back  of  the  jaw,  behind  tho  common 
teeth.  Suspected  to  be  venomous.  Families:  (1) 
HomalopgicUe,  (2)  Dipsadidee,  and  (3)  Dendrophida?. 
(Dallas,  o*e.) 


boll,     b<5^;     p6ut,    Jowl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die.    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


colubrina 

c8l-n-brl'-na  (2),  s.  [Lat.  colubrina=a  plant, 
called  also  bryonia  and  dracontia.  This  is  not  the 
modern  botanical  use  of  the  word.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Rhamnaceae.  Colu- 
brina fermentum,  a  native  of  Guinea,  is  called 
Fermented  Snake-wood.  Its  bitter  bark  is  said  to 
bring  on  fermentation  in  the  liquors  into  which  it 
is  thrown. 

cSr-u-brlne,  a.    [Lat.  colubrinut.'] 

1.  Gen. :  Relating  to  a  serpent. 

2.  Spec.:   Relating  to  serpents  of  the  sub-order 
Colubrina  (q.  v.). 

"  The  ffaja  Haje,  a  venomous  Colubrine  Snake." — Nichol- 
son: Zotil.,  p.  620. 

^[  Colubrine  Snakes : 

ZoOL:  Ophidians  of  the  sub-order  Colubrina 
(q.v.). 

"The  three  most  important  groups  of  the  existing 
Ophidians  are  the  Colubrine  Snakes,  the  Constricting 
Snakes,  and  the  Viperine  Snakes." — Nicholson:  Palceont., 
ii.  199. 

*c6'-lum,  8.  [Lat.=a  strainer,  a  colander?  a  net 
of  wicker-work  for  catching  fish;  or  Gr.  kolon=& 
limb,  a  member.] 

Bot. :  The  placenta  of  a  seed-vessel. 

c6-lum'-ba  (1),  s.  [Lat.=a  dove,  a  pigeon,  prob- 
ably the  same  as  palumbes=  the  wild  pigeon.] 

1.  Ornith. :  A  genus  of  birds,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Colnmbidre  (q.  v.).    [COLUMBUS.] 

2.  Astron. :  [COLUMBA  NpACHi.] 

*3.  Bccles. :  The  vessel  in  which  the  sacrament 
was  kept. 

Columba  Noaclil,  s. 

Astron.:  A  small  southern  constellation  formed 
by  Halley.  It  is  close  to  the  hind  feet  of  Canis 
Major. 

co  lum  -ba  (2),  c6-l8m-ba,  c6-lum-bo,  ca- 
lum'-ba,  s.  [CALUMBA.J 

c8l-iim  ba'-9e-l,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  columba=a  dove, 
and  masc.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ocei.] 

1.  Ornith. :  A  sub-order  of  birds  ranked  under  the 
order  Rasores.    The  Columbacei   are   called  also 
Gemitores.    It  contains  the  various  kinds  of  doves 
and  pigeons.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  more 

M'  pica!  Rasores  by  their  strong  wings  and  sustained 
ght.  Their  toes  are  four,  viz.,  three  before  and 
one  behind,  the  former  never  united  toward  their 
base  by  a  membrane;  the  hallux  is  on  the  same 
level  in  the  other  toes.  The  species  are  monogam- 
ous, and  pair  for  life.  They  are  more  helpless  at 
birth  than  the  young  of  the  typical  Rasores.  The 
Colnmbacei  are  divided  into  the  following  families : 
Columbidee,  the  true  pigeons ;  Gouridae,  the  ground 
pigeons ;  Treronidse,  or  tree  pigeons ;  the  Didun- 
culidee,  and  the  Dididae  or  Dodos. 

2.  Paloeont. :    Remains   of   the   Columbacei   are 
found  in  the  Miocene. 

c8l-um-ba'-ce-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  columba=&  dove, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -aceous.]  Pertaining  to  the  Colum- 
bacei or  any  bird  of  the  sub-order. 

"In  the  Miocene  period  occur  the  remains  of  both  Gal- 
linaceous and  Columbaceous  birds." — Nicholson:  Palceont., 
ii.  263. 

CO-lim'-bse,  «.  pi.    [PI.  of  Lat.  columba  (q.  v.).] 

Ornith. :  In  some  classifications  an  order  of  birds, 
now  more  generally  reduced  to  a  sub-order.  [CO- 
LUMBACEI. J  Dallas  makes  the  Columbse  an  order 
of  Insessores. 

c8l-&m-bar'-I-a, «.   [COLUMBARIUM.] 

Col-um-bar'-l-um,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  pigeon-house. 
See  dot.] 

1.  Roman  Arch,  (sing.) :  A  place  of  interment  in 
use  among  the  Romans,  so  called  because  the  urns 
containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead  were  placed  in 
rows  of  holes  or  recesses  Ii  ke  those  of  a  dovecot. 

2.  Arch. .  A  hole  left  in  a  wall  for  the  insertion  of 
the  ends  of  a  timber ;  named  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  niche  in  a  pigeon-house. 

/  *CoT-um-bar-j?,  s.  [Lat.  columbarium.]  A 
pigeon-house. 

"The  earth  of  columbaries,  or  dovehouses,  is  much 
desired  in  the  artifice  of  saltpeter." — Browne:  Vulgar 
Jfrrors. 

*c8l  -umbe,  ».  [Lat.  columba=a  pigeon,  a  dove.] 
An  ornament  resembling  a  dove  in  form. 

"Itemanuche  of  gold  like  a  flour  the  Us  of  diamantis,  & 
thre  bedis  of  gold,  a  columbe  of  golde,  and  twa  rubeis." — 
Collect,  of  Inventories,  A.  1488,  p.  6. 

•coT-um.be,  a.  [Fr.  colombin=" dove-color;  or 
the  stuffo  whereof  tis  made."  (Cotgrave.)]  A  kind 
of  violet  color. 

"Ane  rest  of  columbe  tafleteis  contenin  nyne  ellis." — 
Inventories,  A.  1561,  p.  159. 

e6l  um-beT-la,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  columba=a 
dove.  ] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Mollusks,  family  Buccinida?. 
They  are  small  pretty-marked  shells,  with  a  long 
narrow  aperture,  a  thickened  and  dentated  outer 
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lip,  a  crenulateo.  inner  one,  a  small  lamellar  opercu- 
1 1 1  in .  Recent  species  known,  205 ;  fossil,  8.  The  former 
are  from  the  subtropical  and  tropical  parts  of  the 
Old  and  New  Worlds ;  the  latter  from  tno  Tertiary. 

C6-lum  -bl-a,  «.  [After  Columbus,  the  discov- 
erer.] A  name  sometimes  given  to  this  country. 

*c&l-um  -bi-ad,  s.  [From  Columbia,  a  name 
given  to  this  country.] 

Ordnance:  A  species  of  heavy  cannon,  invented 
by  Colonel  Bomford,  of  the  United  States  Army, 
and  used  in  the  war  of  1812.  It  combined  certain 
qualities  of  the  gun,  howitzer,  and  mortar. 

Col-um'-bl-an,  a.  [From  Columbia,  a  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  United  States,  after  Colum- 
bus, the  discoverer  of  America.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  United  States  or  America.  It  has  been  con- 
siderably modified  of  late. 

c&l-um'-blc,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  columb(ium),  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -t'c.l 

Chem. :  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  columbium. 

col-um'-bl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  columba,  ^columbus 
=  a  dove,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  birds,  the  typical  one  of  the 
sub-order  Columbacei.  The  bill  is  moderate  and 
compressed,  having  at  its  base  a  soft  skin  in  which 
the  nostrils  are  placed.  The  feet  have  three  divided 
toes  before  and  one  behind.  For  the  first  four  see 
Columbus,  the  fifth  is  the  Passenger  pigeon,  Ecto- 
pistes  migratorius. 

c&l-um  -bier,  col-om-bier,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
A  size  of  drawing-paper  measuring  34i  X  23  inches, 
and  weighing  100  Ibs.  to  the  ream. 

cSl-um-blf-er-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  columbium; 
i  connective ;  Class.  Lat.  fero  =  to  bear,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -oiw  ]  Bearing  or  producing  columbium  (q.v.). 

col  -urn-bine  (1),  a.  &  s.  [In  Fr.  &  Prov.  colont- 
bin ;  Ital.  colombino  =  B.  1,  from  Lat.  columbinus= 
(I)  pertaining  to  a  dove,  (2)  dove-colored.] 

A.  As  adjective : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  dove  or  pigeon. 

2.  Dove-colored,  the  color  of  the  throat  of  many 
pigeons. 

II.  Fig. :  Dove-like;  with  the  character  attrib- 
uted to  the  dove. 

"It  is  not  possible  to  join  serpentine  wisdom  with  col. 
umblne  innocency  except  men  know  exactly  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  serpent." — Bacon.  (Latham.) 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  popular  name  for  Aquilegia  rulgaris  or  other 
species  of  the  genus  Aquilegia.  The  common  colum- 
bine has  droop- 
ing purplish- 
blue    fl  o  w  e  r  s 

with  five  flat 
sepals  |  five  pet- 
als, with  long 
spurs,  often 
curved :  five  f  ol- 
licles,  the  root- 
leaves  twice  or 
thrice  ternate, 
the  others 
singly  ternate. 
[AQOILEGIA.] 

''Co  I  u  mbines 
are  of  several 
sorts  and  colors. 
They  flower  in 
the  end  of  May, 
when  few  other 
flowers  shew." — 
Mortimer.  Columbine. 

2.  Verbena  1.  Single  petal.  2.  Blossom  and  leaves. 
offlcinalia. 

"Of  some  pigeon's  grasse  or  columbine,  bicause  pigeons 
are  delighted  to  be  amongst  it,  as  also  to  eate  thereof, 
as  Apuleius  writeth."— Gerard,  681.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

Tf  (1)  Feathered  Columbine :  Thalictrum  aquilegi- 
folium. 

(2)  Tufted  Columbine:  The  same  as  Feathered 
Columbine  (q.  v.). 

CoT-um-bme  (2),  s.  [Ital.  colombina,  from  Lat- 
columba,  implying  that  the  person  so  designated 
has  a  dove-like  character.] 

Drama :  A  female  character  in  the  Italian  com- 
edy, the  daughter  of  Cassandra  and  the  mythic 
Harlequin.  The  female  dancer  in  the  English  pan- 
tomime. 

cft-lum -bite,  *.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.,  columbium 
(q.  v.),  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min. ;  An  orthorhombic  opaque,  brittle  mineral : 
hardness,  6;  specific  gravity,  5'4-tj'J) ;  luster  sub- 
metallic  ;  color,  various  shades  of  black,  somewhat 
iridescent.  Composition :  Columbic  acid.  52-80 ; 
tantalic  acid,  22-31 ;  protoxide  of  iron,  13-18 ;  pro- 
toxide of  manganese,  0'2-0'7,  &c.  Occurs  in  Green- 
laud,  Finland,  Bavaria,  Connecticut,  &c.  It  is 
called  also  NIOBITE  (q.  v.).  Baierite,  Ton-elite, 
Greenlandite,  and  Dianite  are  the  same  as  Colum- 
bite.  (Dana.) 
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c6l-um  -bl-um,  s.  [COLTJMBITE.]  A  name  given 
to  the  metallic  element  Niobium  (q.  v.). 

cSl-um  -bo, «.   [CALUMBA,  COLUMBA.] 

c6-lum  -bus,  c6-lum-ba,  s.  [Lat.  ^columbus= 
a  male  dove  or  pigeon  ...  a  pigeon  in  general ; 
columba  (the  common  word)=a  dove  or  pigeon, 
probably  the  same  as  palumbes=the  wild  pigeon.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  oirds,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Columbidee,  and  the  sub-order  Colnmbacei 
(q.v.).  It  contains  the  typical  pigeons.  Columbus 
or  Columba  livia,  the  common  Rock-pigeon,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  parent  of  the  numerous 
breeds  of  pigeons  which  now  seem  so  distinct  from 
each  other.  For  the  record  of  elaborate  investiga- 
tions regarding  the  apparent  origin  of  the  great 
diversity  of  color,  and  even  of  form,  see  Darwin's 
Origin  of  Species,  and  some  of  his  other  works. 

tcoT-u-mel,  col-u-meT-la,  s.  [Lat.=a  small 
column,  a  pillar,  dimin.  of  columna=a  column,  a 
pillar.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang,  (of  the  form  columel) :    A  column. 
"  We  have  in  a  distinct  columel  assigned  the  places  of 

their  habitation."—  Fuller:  Worthies,  ch.  xv. 

II.  Tech,  (of  the  form  columella): 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Human  Anat. :  [COLUMELLA  COCHLEAE.] 

(2)  Compar.  Anat. :  The  bone  of  the  ear  present 
in  several  Amphibia  and  most  Sauropsida,  which 
answers  to  the  stapes  in  Mammalia.    (Huxley.) 

2.  Zoology: 

(1)  (Conchol.) :  The  central  pillar  around  which 
a  spiral  shell  is  wound.  (Owen.) 


.  . 

e!)  Of  Actinozoa  or  Corals :  The  central  axis  or 
ar  found  in  the  center  of  the  visceral  chamberof 
many  corals.    It  is  an  axial  rod-like  structure. 
3.  Botany: 

(1)  The  axis,  where  such  exists,  from  which  the 
valves  separate  in  a  dehiscent  fruit.    (Lindley.) 

(2)  The  axis  over  which  the  spore  cases  of  some 
ferns,  such  as  Trichomanes,  are  arranged.    (Treas. 
of  Bot.) 

(3)  The  axis  occupying  the  center  of  a  sporangium 
in  the  fructification  of  a  moss.    (Lindley.)    Some- 
thing similar  is  found  in  a  few  Hepaticee. 

(4)  A  central  pillar  or  projection  within  the  spo- 
rangium of  Mucor  and  some  similar  fungals. 

columella  cochlese. 

Anat. :  The  central  pillar  or  axis  around  which 
the  tube  and  lamina  of  the  ear  spirally  turn.  It  is 
called  also  the  modiolus. 

tcol-u-meT-lar,  a.  [Lat.  columell(a),  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ar.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  uvula  or  colu- 
mella. 

cSl-lJ-lner-lI-a,  s.  [Named  by  Jacquin  after 
Lucius  Junius  Moderatus  Columella,  a  celebrated 
Spanish  writer  on  agriculture,  born  B.  C.  42.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  epigynous  exogens,  the  typical 
and  only  one  of  the  order  Columelliaceee  (q.  v.). 

c6l-u-mel-ll-a'-9e-se,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  columel- 
lia  (q.  v.),  and  fem.pl.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 
Bot.:  Cplumelliads,  an  order  of  Cinchonal  Exo- 


gens,  with  epipetalous   stamens,  sinuous  anthers 
bursting!.  --*— J 
Only  genii 


Burstinglongitudinally,  anduusymmetrical  flowers, 
us,  Columellia ;  species  three,  from  Mexico 


ancfPeru.  They  have  yellow  flowers,  sessile  in  the 
dichotomies  of  the  branches. 

col-a-mel'-ll-ads,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  columellia 
(q.v.),  and  Eng.  pi.  sufT.  -ads.'} 

Bot.:  The  English  book-name  given  by  Lindley 
and  others  to  the  order  Columelliaceee  (q.  v.). 

fcol-u-mel-H-form,  a.  [Lat.  co1umella=a  little 
pillar,  and  forma—  form,  shape.]  Having  the  shape 
or  form  of  a  columella  or  little  column. 

col'-umn  (n  silent),  a.  &  a.  [Lat.  columna=& 
column,  a  pillar;  Fr.  coionne;  Ital.  colonnu;  Sp.  & 
Port,  coluna,  columna.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  Some  of  the  old  Greek  columns  and  altars  were 
brought  from  the  ruins  of  Apollo's  temple  at  Deloe." — 
Peacham. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  resembling  or  supposed  to  re- 
semble a  column,  in  pressing  vertically  on  its  base. 

"...  an  angel,  who,  at  last,  in  sight 
Of  both  my  parents,  all  in  flames  ascended 
From  off  the  altar  where  an  offering  burn'd, 
As  in  a  fiery  column  charioting 
His  godlike  presence." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes. 

"The  whole  weight  of  any  column  of  the  atmosphere, 
.  .  ." — Bentley. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  A  pillar,  shaft,  or  solid  body  of  consid- 
erably greater  length  than  thickness,  standing  up- 
right, and  generally  serving  to  support  some  super- 
incumbent mass.  It  is  the  principal  part  in  the 


fate,     fat,     fare,     Amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     ne"r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    str,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wbre,     wplf,     w6rk,     wh6,     son;     mute,     ctib,     cttre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      a,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  -  lew. 
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ancient  orders  of  architecture.  There  are  five  orders 
•of  architecture,  each  having  its  own  proper  style  of 
column.  [ARCHITECTURE.]  The  Grecian-Doric  lias 
no  base,  and  in  some  other  respects  differs  from  the 
Roman  Doric,  which  is  an  imitation  of  it.  It  was 
short,  powerful  and  massive,  and  very  simple  in 
•character.  Its  height  was  between  seven  and  eight 
diameters.  The  Ionic  column  was  distinguished  by 
its  volutes,  and  was  nine  diameters  in  height.  The 
Corinthiaut  which  was  ten  diameters  high,  was 
adorned  with  loaves,  <fcc.,  and  was  noted  for  its 
lightness  and  richness  of  decoration.  Of  these  the 
Doric  and  Ionic  \vert?  the  earliest  and  oftenost  em- 
ployed in  Greek  architecture.  The  Corinthian 
was  preferred  by  the  Romans.  The  parts  of  a  col- 
umn are,  the  plinth,  the  torus,  the  shaft,  the  astra- 
gal, the  neck,  the  ovato,  the  abacus  (see  these 
words).  Above  these  rose  the  entablature. 

2.  Anat.:  The  name  given  to  various  pillar-like 
structures  of  the  bodily  frame.  Thus  the  posterior 
•  tilar  column  is  the  name  given  by  Clarke  to  a 
compact  group  of  large  cells  occupying  the  inner 
half  of  the  cervix  in  the  posterior  cornu  in  the 
spinal  cord.  (Quain.) 

*$  Column  is  the  English  rendering  of  columna, 
and  columns  of  columnce,  which  aroused  as  ana- 
tomical terms.  [COLUMNA,  COLUMNS.] 

S.  Zoology: 


jiU3ia,«iu  uuvuuuiou*    iii   IJLIO  vi^iim^i  J.v«- 

the  column  a  gynostemium.     (Lindley.) 

5.  Military: 

(1)  A  body  of  troops  in  deep  files  and  narrow 
front,  opposed  to  line,  which  is  extended  in  front 
and  thin  in  depth. 

(2)  A  body  of  troops,  irrespective  of  the  manner 
of  formation. 

"  But  the  clan,  deprived  of  the  leader  whom  it  adored, 
and  aware  that  he  had  withdrawn  himself  in  ill  humor, 
was  no  longer  the  same  terrible  column  which  had  a  few 
•days  before  kept  so  well  the  vow  to  perish  or  to  conquer." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

6.  Nautical :  (See  extract.) 

"A  column  means  any  number  of  ships  in  a  distinct 
group,  whether  in  line — ahead,  abreast  or  otherwise. 
.  .  .  A  i-'iti'tim  is  said  to  be  in  line  ahead  when  the  ships 
are  in  one  line  ahead  of  each  other.  A  column  is  said  to 
be  in  line  abreast  when  the  ships  are  ranged  in  one  line 
abeam  of  each  other." — Manual  of  Naval  Evolutions; 
Dffiu.,  pp.  30-1.  (1874.) 

7.  Printing,  Writing,  dtc. :  A  perpendicular  set  of 
lines  separated  from  another  set  by  a  line  or  blank 
space;  as,  A  column  of  print,  a  column  of  figures, 
<fec. 

X  Distilling :  A  vessel  containing  a  vertical  series 
of  chambers  used  in  stills  for  continuous  distilla- 
tion. (Knight.) 

9.  Calico-printing :  The  name  of  a  certain  descrip- 
tion of  steam  apparatus  by  which  steam  is  applied 
to  cloths  topically  treated  with  a  mixture  of  dye- 
extracts  and  mordants,  in  order  to  fix  the  colors. 
(Knight.} 

B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compounds.) 

column-lathe,  s.  A  dentist's  or  watchmaker's 
lathe  on  a  vertical  extensible  post  to  accommodate 
an  operator  in  a  sitting  or  standing  posture. 
(Knight.) 

column-like,  a.    Like  or  resembling  a  column. 

column-orders,  s.  pi. 

Arc-hit.:  An  epithet  applied  to  the  Doric,  Ionic, 
and  Corinthian  orders  of  architecture,  from  the 
important  part  filled  in  them  by  the  different  styles 
of  columns. 

column-rule,  s. 

Printing:  The  name  given  to  pieces  of  brass  of 
different  thicknesses,  made  type-High,  and  used  to 
separate  columns  of  type. 

col-um  -n*  (pi.  cbl-um'-nse),  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Arch,:  A  column  (q.  v.). 

2.  Anat.,  rf-c, :  Applied   to   various   parts  of  the 
body,  which  more  or  less  resemble  a  column   in 
shape  or  appearance.    [COLUMN,  A.  II.  2,  Anat."} 

c6l-um'-nae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.=columns,  pi.  of  columna 
<q.v.).] 

Anat. :  Various  columnar  or  pillar-shaped  struct- 
ures. Thus  there  are  Columnce  Bertini,  Columnce 
carnece,  Columnar  recti,  and  Columnce  rugarum. 

columns  carneae,  s.  pi.  [Lat. = fleshy  columns.] 
Anat. :  Certain  muscular  bundles  connected  with 
the  ventricles  of  the  heart.    (Quain.) 

41 ...  end  as  one  sort  of  columns  carnece  in  the  ven- 
tricles by  union  with  the  chordae  tendineffi." — Todd  tfr  Bow- 
man.- Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  165. 
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*c6l-um'-nal,  a.  [Eng.  column;  -a/.]  Columnar, 
like  a  column. 

"  No  crag  overhanging,  nor  columnal  rock." 

Anithey:  Thalaba,  rii.  11. 

c6l-um'-nar,  a.  [Lat. columnaris,  from  columna.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Shaped  or  formed  like  a  column, 
formed  in  columns. 

"White  columnar  spar,  out  of  a  stone-pit."—  Woodward- 
On  Fossils. 

2.  Bot-,  <&c. ;  Resembling  a  column  in  form,  as  the 
combined  stamens  of  most  Malvaceae. 

*c6l-um-nar'-I-an,  a.  [Lat.  columnari(s),  and 
Eng.  suff.  -an.]  The  same  as  COLUMNAR  (q.  v.). 

tc&l-um'-nar-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  columnar;  -wfc.] 
Shaped  somewhat  like  a  column. 

*col-um-nar'-I-ty\  s.  [Lat.  columnar  (is),  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ity.]  The  quality  of  being  columnar. 

col-inn  -ne-a,  s.  [Named  after  Fabius Columna, 
of  the  noblo  family  of  Colonna  in  Italy.] 

Bot. ;  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Gesneracece,  tribe 
Gesnereee.  The  flowers  of  Columnea  scandens,  a 
species  which  grows  in  the  West  Indies,  secrete  a 
large  quantity  of  honey. 

tc6r-umned  (?i  silent),  a.    [Eng.  column;  -ed.] 

1.  Furnished  or  adorned  with  columns. 

"  The  porpres,  opening  wide  apart,  reveal 
Troas  and  Ilion's  column'd  citadel." 

Tennyson:  j£non«. 

2.  Divided  into  columns. 

tc6l-iinvnl-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  column(a) ;  i  con- 
nective ;  and  Eng.  suff.  -afton.] 

Arch.:  The  employment  or  arrangement  of 
columns  in  a  design.  (Gwilt.) 

col-um-nif-er-8B,«.p/.  [Lat.  columna=&  column, 
and/ero=to  bear.] 

Bot. :  An  order  in  the  natural  system  of  Linnaeus 
as  distinguished  from  his  artificial  one.  He  in- 
cluded under  it  most  Mallow-worts,  also  Camellia, 
Mentzelia,  Ac. 

col  iim  nu  la,  s.  [Lat.  columnella,  dimin.  of 
columna=a  column.]  A  little  column. 

fco'-liire,  s.  [Lat.  coluri,  pi.;  Gr.  kolouroi  (see 
def.K  fco/o«ros=dock-tailed,  stump-tailed,  as  a  bird 
which  has.lost  its  tail  from  age,  or  the  fabled  fox 
who  lost  his  tail,  .  .  .  truncated ;  fco/os=docked, 
stunted,  oura— tail.] 

Astronomy : 

1.  .S/m;.;  One  of  the   two    colures  [2.],  viz.,  the 
equinoctial  colure,  the  solstitial  colure. 

2.  PI. :  Two  great  circles   passing   through  the 
equinoctial  points  and  cutting  each  other  at  right 
angles  at  the  poles.    The  term  colure,  which  was 
used  by  the  ancients,  being  unnecessary,  is  not  much 
employed. 

"  The  space  of  seven  continued  nights  he  rode 
With  darkness,  thrice  the  equinoctial  line 
He  circled,  foar  times  crossed  the  car  of  night 
From  pole  to  pole  traversing  each  colure.1' 

John  Milton. 

c6'-lti.S,  *.    [Gr.  kolos=an  unknown  quadruped.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  animals,  family  AntUopidae. 
Coins  Saiga  is  the  Saiga  Antelope,  found  on  the 
steppes  of  European  and  Asiatic  Russia.  [SAIGA.] 

CO-lu  -te-a,  s.  [Class.  Lat.  colutea;  Gr.  koloutea, 
supposed  to  be  from  koluo=to  cut  short,  to  ampu- 
tate, because  the  plant  is  said  to  die  if  the  branches 
be  cut  off.] 

Bot.;  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  sub-tribe 
Galegeae.  Colutea  arborescens  is  the  Bladder  Senua, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  used  for  adulterating  the 
blunt-leaved  Senna  of  the  druggists. 

*col-ver,  s.    [CULVER.] 

"The  colveres  retournen  ayen."— Manndeville,  p.  118. 

c5l-vir-l$-a.  8.  [Named  after  Sir  Charles  Col- 
ville,  formerly  Governor  of  tJio  Mauritius.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  leguminous  trees,  sub-order 
Cfiesalpinieae.  Colvillea  racemosa  is  a  splendid  tree 
forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  with  scarlet  flowers,  a  native 
of  Madagascar. 

col-y'-dl  -I-dfiB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  colydium  (q.  v.), 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. -tdoe.] 

Entoni.:  A  family  of  beetles,  section  Pentamera. 

c8l-f '-dl-um,  s.  [The  form  seems  that  of  a 
diminutive.  Agassiz  considers  the  root  to  be  Gr. 
fcoJe0s=a  sheath.] 

Eiitont.:  A«cnusof  beetles,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Colydiidae. 

col-fm-be'-tefj,  s.  [Gr.  kolymbetes=a  diver,  a 
swimmer.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  water-beetles,  family  Dyt-is- 
cidee. 

c&l-f  m  -bl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  colymbus,  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  A  family  or  birds,  order  Nataton-s,  tribe 
Brevipennatte.  The  beak  is  somewhat  long,  con- 
ical, and  pointed.  Them  is  sometimes  a  crest  on 
the  head,  the  wings  are  short,  and  the  hinder  toe  is 


coma 

distinct.  The  feet  are  placed  far  back,  so  that  the 
bird  has  to  stand  erect.  Many  are  marine ;  others 
frequent  estuaries,  and  even  fresh  water,  especially 
in  severe  weather.  They  are  divided  into  the 
Podicipinee  or  Grebes,  and  the  Colymbinee  or  Divers 
proper. 

col-f  m-bl  -nae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  colymbus,  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince. ] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  birds,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Colymbidee. 

col-y'm  -bus,  s.    [Gr.  kolymbds=a  diver,  a  swim- 
mer.] 
Ornith. :  A  genus  of  birds,  the  typical  one  of  the 


Colymbus. 

family  Colymbidse.    Colymbus  glacialia  is  the  north- 
ern diver  or  loon. 

COl -za,  «.    [Fr.]    Brassica  Napus,  var.  oleifera. 
colza  Oil,  s.    Oil  from  its  seeds.    Used  for  burn- 
ing in  lamps. 

com-,  pref.  in  compos.  [Lat.  cum=with.]  The 
form  assumed  by  the  Latin  prefix  before  words  be- 
ginning with  6,  p,  or  m,  and  sometimes  before/. 
[Co,  CON.] 

*com,  8.  [COME.]  A  coming,  an  arrival,  an  ad- 
vent. 

"  Blyssyd  be  that  swete  blome, 
That  shalle  save  us  at  his  com." 

Towneley  Myst.,  p.  62. 

*com,  pret.  of  v.    [COME.] 

co  ma,  (l),s.  [Gr.  fcoma=deep  slumber;  koiniaS 
=  to  lull  or  hush  to  sleep,  to  put  to  sleep ;  cognate 
with  keimai=to  lie,  to  he  outstretched.] 

Afed.:  A  morbid  state  which,  if  considered  a  dis- 
tinct disease,  Is  a  milder  form  of  apoplexy,  but 
which  may  be  properly  regarded  as  a  symptom 
rather  than  an  idiopathic  affection.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  a  morbid  condition  of  the  brain,  produc- 
ing loss  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion,  so  that 
the  patient  seems  as  if  in  a  deep  sleep.  It  consti- 
tutes the  most  pronounced  state  of  torpor  which 
can  occur,  the  succession  being  as  follows :  When  a 
patient  is  so  overcome  by  lassitude  that  he  tends 
perpetually  to  sleep,  is  incapable  of  muscular  exer- 
tion, and  cannot,  except  when  excited,  give  attention 
to  what  is  passing  around,  his  state  is  called  leth- 
argy; when  a  mechanical  stimulus,  such  as  that  of 
pricking  or  pinching  him,  will  restore  him  to  partial 
consciousness,  it  is  cant*;  when  not  even  this  will 
rouse  him,  it  is  coma.  The  cerebral  functions  are 
suspended  in  coma,  and  the  nervous  and  sanguifer- 
ous  systems  deranged.  There  are  two  well-marked 
typos  of  it,  one  in  which  the  pulse  is  oppressed, 
irregular,  and  slow;  and  the  other  in  which  it  is 
strong,  with  a  hot  skin  and  other  marks  of  febrile 
inflammation.  When  coma  is  intense  it  passes  into 
apoplexy  (q.  v.). 

"The  condensation  of  the  substance  of  the  hemi- 
spheres, which  is  produced  by  an  apoplectic  clot  or  by  the 
effusion  of  some  other  foreign  matter,  prevents  a  similar 
consent  of  action,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  the  phenomena 
of  coma,  in  which  all  mental  nervous  actions  are  destroyed 
or  suspended." — Todd  <tt  Bowman:  Phyaiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.. 
ch.  ii.f  p.  366. 

CO    ma,  (2),  8.    [Lat.=hair,  foliage,  grass.] 

1.  Astronomy : 

(1)  Gen.:  Anything  more  or  less  hair-like.  [COMA 
BERENICES.] 

(2)  Spec.:  A   certain  hair-like   appearance  seen 
surrounding  the  nucleus,  considered  as  the  head, 
of  a  comet  when  the  spectator  stands  between  it 
and  1 1n'  sun. 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  The  assemblage  of  branches  constituting  the 
head  of  a  forest  tree. 

(2)  A    series    of   empty    bracts    terminating  the 
inflorescence  of  some  plants. 

(3)  The  tuft  of  hairs  terminating  certain  seeds  as, 
for  example,  the  long  hairs  collected  about  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  cotton  and  some  other  plants.  Those 
have  been  sometimes  improperly  called  the  pappus. 


btill,    b<5y;     pout,    J6"wl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     £em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    ph  =  f ; 
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Coma  Berenices,  *.    [BERENICE'S  HAUL] 

*c6-mart  s.  [?  Pref.  co-con^  and  mart  (a,,  v.). 
More  probably  a  misprint  for  covenant,  wMch  is 
the  reading  found  in  the  first  folio.]  A  treaty  or 
agreement. 

"By  the  same comart, 
And  carriage  of  the  articles  design' d, 
His  fell  to  Hamlet."  Shakeap.:  Ham.,  L  1. 

c8m'-ar-um,  s.  [From  Lat.  comaron ;  Gr. 
fcomaros=the  strawberry-tree  (Arbutus  ttnedo.).] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Rosaceae  or  Roseworts,  and  the  family  Rosidse.  The 
calyx  is  ten  (or  more)  cleft,  the  segments  being 
alternately  long  and  short.  The  petals,  which  are 
five  or  more,  are  shorter  than  the  calyx.  The  style 
is  short  and  lateral.  The  achenes  are  numerous; 
they  are  situated  on  a  spongy  receptacle  [MARSH 
CINOUEFOIL.]  It  has  been  used  as  a  febrifuge,  and 
compared  for  efficacy  to  Cinchona. 

*COmash,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.  Perhaps  from 
Lat.  comacum,  a  spice  mentioned  by  Pliny .]  Prob- 
ably a  kind  of  spice. 

"Comashea  out  of  Turkie,  the  peece,  xxi  1."—  Rates,  A. 
161L  Id.,  1670. 

*C6  -mate,  a.  [Lat.  comafa*=hairy,  pa.  par.  of 
como  —  to  cover  with  hair;  coma.  =  hair.]  Sur- 
rounded by  coma ;  having  a  hairy  appendage  like  a 
tail. 

"How  comate,  crinite,  caudate  stars  are  fram'd." 

Fairfax.-  Tasso,  xiv.  44. 

tc6 -mate,  «.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  mate  (q.  v.).] 
A  companion,  associate,  or  partner;  a  fellowmate. 

"And  thy  name,  stranger?— Is  Glint  tins,  the  comate  in 
the  prison,  as  the  trial."— Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer;  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii,  bk.  L,  ch.  xvi. 

c5m  -a-tose,  c6m'-a-tous,  a.  [Fr.  comateux; 
Lat.  coma;  Gr.  Aroma  =  sleep,  lethargy.]  [COMA 
(1),  s.]  In  a  state  of,  or  pertaining  to,  coma ;  lethar- 
gic, drowsy. 

"Our  best  castor  is  from  Russia;  the  great  and  princi- 
pal use  whereof,  is  in  hysterical  and  comatose  coses." — 
Grew. 

c6m-at -u-la,  s.  [Lat.  comatulus=ha\ing  hair 
neatly  or  luxuriantly  curled ;  dimin.  of  comatus= 
hairy;  como=hair.] 

/.»iil, ;  A  genus  of  Echmoderms,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Comatulidee.  One  species,  Comatula 
rosco,  now  called  Antedon  rosea,  is  found  in  the 
British  seas.  Its  young  are  so  unlike  the  mature 
animal  that  they  were  placed  in  a  distinct  family 
and  called  Pentacrinus  europceus. 

c6m-a-td  -H-due,  s.  pi.  CMod.  Lat.  comatula, 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iace.l 

1.  ZoQl.:  A  family  of  Bchinoderms  .order  Crinoi- 
dea.    They  are  called  Hair-stars  and  Feather-stars. 
They  are  fixed  by  a  stalk  when  young,  but  are  free 
when  of  mature  age,  differing  in  this  respect  from 
the  Encrinidee  or  Sea-lilies,  which  were  attached  by 
stalks  at  every  period  of   their  existence.     They 
have  both  the  mouth  and  anus  on  the  lower  or  ven- 
tral surface,  possess  ton  slender  arms  and  slender- 
jointed  cirri,  enabling  them  to  creep  about  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.    Species  of  the  family  have  been 
found  in  most  parts  of  the  world.    fCoMATULA.] 

2.  Palceont.:  Free  Crinoids,  like  the  modern  Com- 
at  1 1  In-,  appear  first  apparently  in  the  Jurassic  rocks. 

comb  (1), «.    [COMBE.] 

c6mb  (2)  (b  silent),  *camb,  *combe  (2),  *coomb 
(1),  *kambe,  *komb  (-£»#.),  *kame,  *kayme 
(Scotches.  &  a.  [A.  S.  camfc=a  comb,  a  crest:  Dan. 
&  Dut.  kam;  Icel.  kambr;  Sw.  fcam;  O.  H.  Ger. 
kambo,  champe;  M.  H.  Ger,  kamp;  Ger.  fcamm.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A   toothed   instrument   used    for   separating, 
arranging,  or  dressing  the  hair ;  also  an  ornamental 
toothed  contrivance  used  by  ladies  for  keeping  the 
hair  in  its  place  when  dressed. 

"  And  fair  Ligea's  golden  comb, 
Wherewith  she  sits  on  diamond  rocks, 
Sleeking  her  soft  alluring  locks." 

Milton.-  Comus,  880-2. 

2.  The  top  or  crest  of  a  bird,  especially  of  a  cock. 
"  Combe  or  other  lyke  of  byrdys." — Prompt.  Porv. 

"  High  was  his  comb,  and  coral-red  withal, 
With  dents  embattled  like  acastle  wall." 

Dryden:  The  Cock  and  Fox. 

*3.  The  crest  or  top  of  a  wave. 
*4.  A  ridge  of  earth  or  land,  an  embankment. 
"  If  that  folc  hem  wulde  deren, 
The  dikes  comb  hem  wnlde  weren." 

.S'/ory  t'f  Genesis  and  Exodus,  2,563. 

5.  The  waxen  hexagonal  cavities  in  which  bees 
lodge  their  honey. 

"  A  coomb  of  hony." — Wycliffe;  Luke  xxiv.  22. 
"...    when  the  bee  doth  leave  her  comb." 

Shakesp.;  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  4. 


*f  The  comb  of  a  bee  is  composed,  as  before  stated 
of  hexagonal  cells,  of  which  there  are  two  tiers, 
the  cells  in  which  are  placed  end  to  end,  so 
that  the  three  plates  of  wax,  which  serve  as  the 
bottom  of  the  cell  in  the  one  tier,  constitute  also 
that  of  the  corresponding  one  in  the  other.  The 
mathematical  problem  in  "  maxima  and  minima." 
how  to  construct  the  greatest  number  of  cells  with- 
in the  smallest  possible  room,  and  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  material,  is  solved.  This  the  natural 
theologians  and  the  older  naturalists  were  accus- 
tomed to  adduce,  as  one  of  an  infinite  number  of 
proofs,  that  design  and  a  Designer  were  displayed 
in  nature.  [DESIGN.] 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Naut. :  A  small  piece  of  timber  under  the  lower 
part  of   the  beak-head,   for    the  fore-tack  to  bo 
hauled  to — in  some  vessels,  instead  of  a  bumkin : 
it  has  the  same  use  in  bringing  the  fore-tack  on 
board  that  the  chess-tree  has  to  the   main-tack. 
(Smyth.) 

2.  Milit.:  The  projecting  piece  on  the  top  of  the 
cock  of  a  gun-lock  which  affords  the  thumb  a  con- 
venient hold  for  drawing  it  back. 

3.  Wool-dressing,  <S:c. : 

(1)  A  rake-shaped  implement,  consisting  of  a  head 
with  two  or  three  rows  of  tapering  steel  teeth,  the 
rows  being  of  different  lengths.    The  tool  is  used  in 
combing  long-stapled  wool  for  worsted  goods.    The 
combs   are   used   in  pairs.    Short-stapled  wool  is 
carded. 

(2)  The  serrated  dofiing-knife  which  removes  the 
fleece    from     the    doffing-cylinder    of   a   carding- 
machine.    (Knight.) 

4.  Hat-making.  The  form  or  shape  on  which  a 
fleece  of  fiber  is  taken  up  and  hardened  into  a  bat. 
Probably  from  cone,  the  usual  shape.    (Knight.) 

5.  Mechanics: 

(1)  A  steel   tooth   with    teeth   corresponding  to 
those  of  a  screw,  and  used  for  chasing  screws  on 
work  which  is  rotated  in  a  lathe.    [CHASER.] 

(2)  The  notched  scale  of  a  wire-micrometer. 

B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compounds.) 

^[  Compounds  of  obvious  signification :  Comb- 
case^  comb-maker,  comb-making. 

comb-broach,  s.  The  tooth  of  a.  comb,  with 
which  wool  is  dressed. 

comb-brush,  s. 

1.  Lit. ;  A  brush  for  cleaning  combs. 
*2.  Fig.:  A ladies'-maid. 

"  .  .  .  with  whom  she  had  lived  for  some  time  in  the 
capacity  of  a  comb^truah.*1 — Fieldiny;  Tom  Jones,  bk. 
xvii.,  ch.  viii. 

comb-cutter,  s.    One  who  makes  combs. 

Comb-cutter's  saic :  Usually  a  double  saw,  in 
which  two  blades  are  affixed  to  one  stock,  one  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  other,  and  the  less'salient  acting 
as  a  spacer  to  start  the  next  kerf.  Another  comb- 
cutter's  saw  has  an  adjustable  slip,  which  acts  as  a 
gauge  for  depth  of  kerf.  [CoMB-SA\v.] 

*comb-feat,  s.    A  thrashing  or  beating. 

"  Come  hither,  I  must  show  thee  a  new  trick,  and  hand- 
Bomely  give  thee  the  comb-feat."— Urquhart.-  Rabelais,  bk. 
ii.,  ch.  vi.  (Davies.) 

comb-frame,  s.  A  four-square  removable  frame 
like  a  slate-frame,  placed  in  a  hive  to  be  filled  with 
honeycomb.  ( Knight. ) 

comb-pot,  s.  A  stove  at  which  the  combs  are 
warmed  in  the  operation  of  preparing  long-stapled 
wool  for  worsted. 

comb-saw,  s.  The  hand-saw  of  the  comb-cutter 
is  called  a  stadda,  and  has  two  blades,  one  deeper 
than  the  other;  a  gauge  on  the  saw-blade  deter- 
mines the  depth  of  cut.  Some  of  the  saws  are 
serrated  on  each  e*dge.  The  blades  are  made  of 
thick  steel,  and  are  ground  away  on  the  edges  as 
thin  as  the  notches  of  the  comb.  They  have  about 
twenty  points  to  the  inch.  Between  the  blades  in  a 
thin  slip  or  tongue  of  metal,  called  a  lauguet,  which 
determines  and  preserves  the  interval.  (Knight.) 

comb-shaped,  a. 

Bot.:  Pectinate,  pinnatifid,  but  with  the  segments 
very  numerous,  close,  and  narrow,  like  the  tooth  of 
a  comb.  Example,  the  leaf  of  Lavandula  dentata. 

Cdmb  (3),  coomb  (2), s.  [A.S.cwmb  (?)  (Bosworth). 
A  corruption  of  Fr.  comble—(s.)  a  heaping,  (a.) 
heaped  up,  quite  full ;  from  Lat.  citmulatus,  pa.  par. 
of  cumulo=to  heap  up.  (Skeat.)]  A  dry  measure 
containing  four  bushels. 

"In  the  fourteenth  century.  Sir  John  Cullum observes, 
a  harvest  man  had  fourpence  a  day,  which  enabled  him  to 
buy  a  comb  of  wheat;  but  to  buy  a  comb  of  wheat  a  man 
must  now  (1784)  work  ten  or  twelve  days."— Haltam:  View 
of  the  State  of  Europe  durfny  the  Middle  Ayt#,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii. 

comb  (4),  s.  [COLMIE.]  A  coal-fish  of  the  fifth 
year.  (Scotch.) 


comb  (b  silent),  *kembe,  *keme,  *kemyn,  v.  t. 
&  i.  [A.  S.  cemban;  Icel.  kemba;  O.  H.  Ger.  chem- 
pen;  M.  H.  Ger.  kemben,  fcemmen.]  [COMB  (2),  s.J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  To  dress,  arrange,  or  adjust  the- 
hair  with  a  comb. 

"  Kfmyn  here.     Como." — Prompt.  Part'. 
"  One  of  them  combed  his  flowing  wig     .     .     ." — A/tieaM- 
lay;  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Comm.:  To  cleanse  and  arrange  wool,  to  card. 
"Kerne  wialle  or  others  lyke.     Pectino." — Prompt.  Parr. 
"  As  clotherer  kemben  hir  wolle."— Langland;  P.  Plow- 
man, 5,631. 

II  To  comb  the  cat: 

Jratif. ;  To  adjust  the  tails  of  the  cat  by  running 
the  fingers  between  them. 

To  comb  one's  head :  To  give  one  a  thrashing. 

"A  wife  who  will  comb  your  head  for  you." — Lytton.- 
What  Will  He  Do  with  It,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xvi. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  form  into  a  crest,  to  roll  over  (as 
waves) . 

*C&m  -ba-fjy4,  s.    [COMBAT.]    A  combat  or  fight. 

"By  combaey  to  winne  or  lose" — Warner;  Albion's 
England,  bk.  iv. 

Com  -bat,  v.  i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  combatre;  ~FT.com- 
battre :  com  —  with,  and  battre  =  to  beat  or  strike, 
from  Lat.  batuo;  Ital.  combattere;  Sp.  combatir; 
Port,  combater.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  contend,  to  engage  or  fight  witht  to 
struggle  against  physically,  to  meet  in  opposition 
or  enmity. 

"  No  more  to  combat  and  to  bleed." 

Byron:  Mazeppa,  L 

2.  Fig.:  To  struggle  or  resist  mentally. 
"His  face  still  combating  with  tears  and  smiles." 

Shakeap..-  Rich.  II.,  v.  2. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit.:  To  oppose^  to  struggle  or  contend  against, 
to  engage  with  physically. 

"When  he  the  ambitious  Norway  combated." 

Shakfsp.:  Hamlet,  i.  1. 

2.  Fig.:  To  oppose,  struggle,  or  contend  against 
mentally  or  by  argument. 

"...  held  himself  equally  bound  to  combat  religious 
errors." — Jfacaulay;  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xiv. 

c 6m  -bat,  s.    [COMBAT,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  An  engagement,  contest,  or  conflict;    a 
struggle  with  or  opposition  to  any  person  or  thing. 

2.  Fig. :  A  mental  struggle. 

"The  noble  combat  that,  'twirt  joy  and  sorrow,  was 
fought  in  Paulina  t"—  Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  v.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Military: 

(1)  A  duel,  an  engagement  between  two  armed 
persons;  now  generally  spoken  of  as  a  single  com- 
bat. 

"And  I  accept  the  combat  willingly."— Shakesp.:  Henry 
IF.,  Pt.  //.,  i.  S. 

(2}  A  skirmish,  an  engagement  between  two  op- 
posing forces  of  small  numbers. 

2.  Laic:  [For  trial  by  single  combat,  see  BATTLE, 
B.  1.1 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  combat  and 
oppose :  "  Combat  is  properly  a  species  of  opposing : 
one  always  opposes  in  combating^  though  not  vice 
versA  ...  a  person's  positions  are  combated, 
his  interests  or  his  measures  are  opposed."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

Tj  For  the  difference  between  combat  and  battle. 
see  BATTLE  ;  for  that  between  combat  and  conflict, 
see  CONFLICT. 

tc&m'-bat-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.  combattable.  ]  That 
may  or  is  liable  to  be  combated  or  disputed;  dis- 
putable. (Todd.) 

c6m  -bat-ant,  a.  &,  s.  [Fr.  combattant,  pr.  par. 
of  combattre.]  [COMBAT,  v.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.    Lang.:   Engaged    in    combat,    fighting, 
bearing  arms,  antagonistic. 

"  Their  valors  are  not  yet  so  cvtubatant, 
Or  truly  antagonistic." 

B.  Jonson:  .Vuj/H.  Lady. 

2.  Her  :  Applied  to  beasts  borne  on  a  coat  of  arms 
face  to  face,  as  iu  the  attitude  of  fighting. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Lit.:  One  who  fights  or  engages  in  battle  or 
single  combat ;  a  soldier. 

"  Sound,  trumpets;  and  set  forward,  combatants." — 
Shakftp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  contends  for  matters  of  opinion 
or  belief ;  an  advocate  or  champion  of  a  cause. 

"When  any  of  those  combatants  strips  his  terms  of 
ambiguity,  I  shall  think  him  a  champion  for  knowledge." 
— Locke. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     w6t,     here,     camel,     fc5r,     there ;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine ;    g6,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wSrk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cflr,     rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


combated 

II  With  for  before  the  thing  defended. 

"  Men  become  combatants  for  those  opinions." — Locke. 

IT  Crabb  tnus  discriminates  between  combatant 
and  champion:  "AcomtaiaiUflffhtflfor  himself  and 
for  victory ;  a  champion  fights  either  for  another, 
or  in  another's  cause.  The  word  combatant  has 
always  relation  to  some  actual  engagement ;  cham- 
pion may  be  employed  for  one  ready  to  be  engaged, 
or  in  tho  habits  of  being  engaged.  The  combatants 
in  the  Olympic  games  used  to  contend  for  a  prize ; 
the  Roman  gladiators  were  combatants  who  fought 
for  their  lives:  when  knight  errantry  was  in 
fashion, +-here  were  champions  of  all  descriptions 
.  .  .  The  mere  act  of  fighting  constitutes  the 
combatant;  the  act  of  standing  up  in  another's 
defense  at  a  personal  risk  constitutes  the  champion 
.  .  ."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

com  -bat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COMBAT,  u.] 

tc6m-bat-er,  8.  [Eng.  combat;  -er.]  One  who 
contends  or  opposes ;  a  combatant. 

c6m '-bat-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a,  &  a.    [COMBAT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  opposing,  resisting,  or 
struggling  against. 

fc6m -bat  Ive,  a.  [Eng.  combat;  suffix  -ive.] 
Inclined  to  combating  or  opposing,  pugnacious. 

'*  This  he  puts  upon  you  in  his  fine  combative  manner, 
.  .  ." — Lamb:  Letter  to  Wordsworth. 

c6m'-bat-Ive-ness,  s.    [Eng.  combative;  -ness.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  of  being  combative  or 
disposed  to  quarrel. 

2.  Phren. :  One  of  the  affective  propensities.    The 
organ  of  it  is  fixed  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  head, 
one  half  of  it  just  to  the  left  of  the  upper  margin  of 
the  right  ear,  the  other  half  on  the  corresponding 
spot  to  the  right  of  the  left  ear. 

*c6m  -bat-Ize,  v.  i.  [Eng.  combat;  -ize.]  To 
combat,  to  fight. 

"Tell  CalHmede  Til  combatize  with  her." 

Timon;  Old  Play  (ed.  Dyce),  p.  50. 
combe,  comb,  s.    [A.  S.  comb,  cum6=a  valley; 
FT.  combe;  Prov.  &  Sp.  comba;  Wei.  cwym.  cyman, 
cymydd,  cymoedd.    See  def.J    [CoMB  (1),  s.J    A  hol- 
low between  two  hills,  a  dale,  a  dingle,  a  valley,  a 
ravine.    Used — 
fl.  As  an  independent  word. 

"...    in  sounding  combe  and  plain." 

W.  Browne.-  Britannia's  Pastorals. 

2.  As  part  of  a  compound  word  in  many  geograph- 
ical names,  as  Babbicombe,  Ilfracombe,  England. 

combed  (b  silent),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [COMB,  v., 
KEMPT.  1 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  An  adj. :  Furnished  with  a  comb  or  crest, 
comb  -er  (1)  (b  silent),  s.    [Eng.  comb;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  combs. 
II.  Technically: 

1*  Commerce : 

(1)  One  who  combs  or  cards  wool. 

(2)  A  machine  for  combing  or  carding  wool. 

2.  Nautical: 

.     (1)  A  heavy  surge  breaking  on  a  beach,  a  long 
curling  wave. 

(2)  A  ledge  around  the  well  or  passenger  portion 
of  a  sail-boat  to  keep  back  spray  and  waves  which 
*'  comb  "  over  the  deck. 

c6mb'-§r  (2)  (b  silent),  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  comber.'} 

Ichthy.:  A  long  slender  fish,  with  a  red  back, 
belonging  to  the  gold-finny  tribe;  found  on  the 
coast  of  Cornwall. 

tc&m-bin'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  combin(e):  -able.] 
Capable  of  combining  or  of  being  combined. 

"Pleasures  are  very  combinable  both  with  business  and 
study." — Lord  Chesterfield. 

fcbm-bin  -a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  combinable ; 
if  s.s.]  The  quality  of  being  combinable  or  capable 
of  combination. 

*com  -bin-ate,  a.  [Lat.  combinatus,  pa.  par.  of 
ctmi&mo^to  combino  (q.  v.).]  Betrothed,  united, 
espoused. 

"She  lost  her  combinate  husband  " 

Shakespeare. 

combinate-venose,  a.  [Mod,  Lat.  combinate t 
and  venosus.'} 

Bot.  (of  leaves] :  A  term  applied  when  the  lateral 
veins  unite  before  they  reach  the  margin. 

c6m-bln-a  -tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  combinatio;  Fr. 
combinaison.]  [COMBINE,  v.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  combining  or  uniting  two 
or  more  substances  or  bodies. 

"  Resolution  of  compound  bodies  by  fire,  does  not  BO 
much  enrich  mankind  as  it  divides  the  bodies;  as  upon 
the  score  of  its  making  new  compounds  by  new  combina- 
tions." — Boyle. 
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2.  The   state   or  condition  of    being  combined ; 
onion,  commixture. 

"...  from  the  moment  of  their  first  combination, 
.  .  ," — Hooker. 

3.  The  result  of  the  act  or  process  of  combining; 
a  combined  body  or  ma.ss. 

4.  A  union,  association,  or  league  of  persons  or 
states  for  a  certain  purpose ;  a  confederacy  (gener- 
ally, but  not  always,  used  in  a  bad  sense,  as  a  cabal). 

"Rome,  by  her  warlike  policy,  was  perpetually  expos- 
ing herself  to  serious  reverses,  to  vindictive  attacks,  and 
to  formidable  combinations  of  injured  neighbors."— 
Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  combining  ideas  in  the 
mind. 

"They  never  suffer  any  ideas  to  be  joined  in  their  un- 
derstandings, in  any  other  or  stronger  combination  than 
what  their  own  nature  and  correspondence  give  them." 
— Locke. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  mentally  com- 
bined or  associated. 

'*  Ingratitude  is  always  in  combination  with  pride  and 
hard-hearteduess. ' '  — South. 

B.  Technically: 

1,  Arith.,  Algebra,  <&c.:  The  different  collections 
which  may  be  made  of  certain  given  Quantities  with- 
out regard  to  the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged  in 
each  collection.    The  term  is  almost  always  men- 
tioned in  conjunction  with  permutations  in  which 
there  is  regard  to  the  order  of  the  quantities,  and  a 
department  of  arithmetic  is  technically  called  Per- 
mutations and  Combinations.    If  a,  6,  and  c  be 
three  quantities  to  be  taken  two  together,  there 
will  be  three  possible  combinations,  that  is,  ways  of 
arranging  them  in  pairs,  without  allowing   b  to 
stand  before  a,  or  c  before  the  two  letters  which 
precede  it  in  the  alphabet.    These  combinations 
will  be  abt  ac,  and  be.    But  there  can  be  six  permu- 
tations of  the  same  three  letters,  i.  e.,  six  distinct 
pairs  of  them  if  permission  bo  granted  to  put  them 
in  any  order  one  pleases,  viz.,  a&,  6a,  ac,  ca,  be,  cb. 
[PERMUTATION.] 

2.  Chem. :  The  act  of  uniting  by  means  of  chem- 
ical affinity ;  the  stateof  being  so  united.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  chemical  combination,  that  by  weight 
and  that  by  volume.  In  a  large  number  of  instances 
the  law  relating  to  combination  by  weight  is  as  fol- 
lows: When  two  bodies,  A  and  B,  are  capable  of 
uniting,  the  several  quantities  of  B,  which  combine 
with  a  given  or  constant  quantity  of  A,  stand  to  one 
another  iu  very  simple  ratios.   [MULTIPLE  (Cfcem.), 
EQUIVALENT,  ATOMIC.]     With  regard  to  gases  com- 
bining by  volume,  the  law  is  that  the  combining 
volumes  of  all  elementary  gases  are  equal,  except- 
ing those  of  phosphorus  and  arsenic,  which  are  only 
half  those  of  the  other  element  sin  the  gaseous  state, 
and  those  of  mercury  and  cadmium,  which    are 
double  those  of  the  other  elements.    (Fowties.) 

"  -  .  .  we  have  then  what  is  called  a  chemical  combi- 
nation."— Tyndatl;  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.)i  i-  10. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  combination^ 
conspiracy  i  cabal,  and  plot:  "  An  association  for  a 
bad  purpose  is  the  idea  common  to  all  these  terms, 
and  peculiar  to  combination.  A  combination  may 
be  either  secret  or  open,  but  secrecy  forms  a  neces- 
sary part  in  the  signification  of  the  other  terms ;  a 
cabal  is  secret  as  to  its  end ;  a  plot  and  conspiracy  are 
secret,  both  as  to  the  means  and  the  end.  Cvmhina- 
tion  is  the  close  adherence  of  many  for  their  mutual 
defense  in  obtaining  of  demands,  or  resisting  of 
claims.  A  cabal  is  the  intrigue  of  a  party  or  fac- 
tion, formed  by  cunning  practices  in  order  to  give  a 
turn  to  the  course  of  things  to  its  own  advantage: 
the  natural  and  ruling  idea  in  cabal  is  that  of 
assembling  a  number,  and  maneuvering  secretly 
with  address.  A  plot  is  a  clandestine  union  of  some 
persons  for  the  purpose  of  mischief :  the  ruling  idea 
in  a  plot  is  that  of  a  complicated  enterprise  formed 
in  secret,  by  two  or  more  persons.  A  conspiracy  is  a 
general  intelligence  among  persons  united  in  senti- 
ment to  effect  some  serious  change :  the  ruling  and 
natural  idea  in  this  word  is  that  of  unanimity  and 
concert  in  the  prosecution  of  a  plan.  A  combina- 
tion is  seldom  of  so  serious  a  nature  as  a  cabal,  or  a 
plot,  though  always  objectionable;  a  combination 
may  have  many  or  few.  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

combination-attachment,  e. 

fir  i  ring-machine:  A  device  to  be  attached  to  the 
sewing-machine  proper,  and  by  which  two  or  more 
distinct  classes  of  work  may  be  performed,  such  as 
marking,  folding,  and  creasing  a  tuck;  a  guide, 
hemmer,  corder,  and  quilter. 

combination-fuse,  8.  A  fuse  combining  the  prin- 
ciples of  time  and  percussion,  so  that  if  the  time- 
fuse fails  to  explode  the  shell  after  the  proper 
interval,  the  percussion  device  will  produce  this 
effect  when  the  shell  strikes. 

combination  pedal,  8. 

Music:  A  pedal  acting  upon  the  wind  supply 
instead  of  upon  the  draw-stops  of  an  organ. 
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combination-room,  s.  The  room  in  which  the* 
fellows  of  the  different  colleges  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge  meet  after  dinner  for  dessert  and  con- 
versation. Jt  corresponds  to  the  common-room  of 
Oxford  and  Dublin.  (Local.) 

com-bl-na  -tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  combination;  -«?.] 
Pertaining  to  combination. 

combinational  tone. 

Music:  A  third  tone  produced  when  two  musical 
notes  are  sounded  together.  It  is  called  also  the 
grave  harmonic  and  the  differential  tone,  (Rossiter.) 

*c8m  -bln-a-tlve,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
combinativus,  from  combino.]  Tending  to  or  apt  to 
combine. 

*c5m-bln-a -tSr-J,  a.  [Formed  as  if  fi 
Lat.  combinatorius.}  The  same  as  COMBIN 
(q.  v.). 

c 6m  bine  ,  *com-bin-en,  *com-byn-yn,  r.  /.&f. 
[Lat.  combino  =  to  join  or  unite  two  things  to- 
gether: com=cum;  binus  (pi.  6tm")  =  two  by  two; 
Fr.  combiner;  Sp.  &  Port,  combinar;  Ital.  com- 
binare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  join  or  unite  together ;  to  cause  to  coalesce. 
"  Combynyn  or  copulyn.      Combino,  copulo." —  Prompt* 

Parr. 

"And  earthly  sounds,  though  sweet  and  well  combined.'* 
Covrper;  Progress  of  Error. 

2.  To  link  or  unite ;  to  join  in  union. 

"Combine  your  hearts  in  one,     .     .     ." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  v.  2. 

3.  To  accord,  to  agree,  to  settle  by  agreement  or 
compact. 

"  And  all  combtn'd,  save  what  thou  must  combine 
By  holy  marriage." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  anil  Juliet,  ii.  8. 

4.  To  associate  together. 

"  Yet  it  were  well  if  none  but  the  dunces  of  society  were- 
ciimiiinfii  to  render  the  possession  of  an  author  ridiculous- 
or  unhappy." — Goldsmith:  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  x. 

II.  Grammar:  To  unite  or  join  ideas  or  words ^ 
the  opposite  to  analyze. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  unite,  to  join  together,  to  coalesce. 

"So  eweetdid  harp  and  voice  combine.*' 

Scott:  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  14. 

2.  To  associate,  to  confederate ;  to  be  joined  or 
united  in  friendship  or  plans. 

"  Combine  together  'gainst  their  enemy." 

Shakesp.:  Kiny  Lear,  v.  L 

II.  Chem. :  To  unite  together  by  means  of  chemical 
affinity.  [COMBINATION,  Chem.] 

1J  For  the  difference  between  combine  and  connect* 
see  CONNECT. 

c8m  -bine,  s.  An  association  of  persons  or  cor- 
porations for  the  purpose  of  advancing  their  inter- 
ests ;  a  trust ;  a  clique ;  a  ring. 

c6m-bln  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COMBINE,  v.] 

c6m-bm -ed-ly^  adv.  [Eng.  combined ;  -ly.]  In. 
a  united  manner ;  in  combination  or  concert. 

"The  flesh,  the  world,  the  devil,  all  combinedly  are  so- 
many  fierce  adversaries,  .  .  ." — Barrow:  Sermons,  ii.  30. 

cftm-blne  -ment,  «.  [Eng.  combine;  -ment.J 
Combination,  association  in  interests. 

"  Having  no  firme  combinements  to  chayne  them  to- 
gether in  their  publique  dangers." — Daniel;  Hist.  Eng.t 
p.  2.  (Davies.) 

c6m-bln  -er,  s.  [Eng.  combin(e) ;  -er.]  One  who- 
or  that  which  combines  or  unites. 

"Maintaining  this  so  excellent  combiner  of  all  virtues, 
humility."  —  W.  Montut/u:  Dev.  Ess.,  P.  II.  (1654),  p.  186. 

comb  -Ing  (b  silent),  pr.  par.,  a.  &s,    [COMB,  v.} 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfr  particip.  adj.:    (See  the- 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  actor  process  of  dressing  or  cleaning  the- 
hair  with  a  comb. 

2.  That  which  is  removed  by  the  act  or  process  of 
combing,  as  the  comhinys  of  wool. 

*3.  False  or  borrowed  hair  covering  or  combed 
over  the  baldness  of  the  head. 

"...  the  deformity  of  their  hair  is  usually  supplied 
by  borders  and  combinys  .  .  ."—Jeremy  Taylor;  Artt- 
Jlcial  Handsomeness,  p.  44. 

II.  Wool-dressing:  An  operation  in  the  worsted, 
or  long-wool  manufacture,  for  straightening  and 
ili.-nitangling  wool.  It  is  a  similar  operation  to  the 
carding  of  short  wool.  (Knight.) 

comb  -Ings,,  (b  silent),  s.    [COAMINGS.] 
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c6m-bl  -nlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  As.    [COMBINE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
Terb.) 

"It  is  combining  fire  with  smoke." 

Oowper:  Friendship. 

0.  As  sub&t. :  The  act  or  process  of  uniting  or 
mixing;  combination. 

*com-ble,  v.  f.  &  t.  [Perhaps  a  variant  of  com.' 
£ren=cumber.]  [AcoatELYD,  COMELID.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  become  stiff  or  cramped. 

"Throgh  kund  I  comble  an  kelde." 

Bar.  Eng.  Poems,  &c.,  p.  149. 

B.  Trans. :  To  encumber,  to  load,  to  oppress. 
"You    dayly    and    howerly    BOO   comble    me    with,    not 

only  expressions,  but  allsoe  deeds  of  your  worthy- 
ness  and  goodness."—  Letter  dated  1672.  Pepys'  Diary,  v. 
289. 

*com-ble.  *cum-ble,  s.  [Lat.  cumulus=a.  heap, 
a  mound.  J  A  top  or  summit. 

"In  Philip  the  Second's  time  the  Spanish  monarchy 
come  to  its  highest  cumble,  by  the  conquest  of  Portugal, 
whereby  the  Last  Indies,  sundry  islands  in  the  Atlantic 
Sea,  and  divers  places  in  Barbary,  were  added  to  the  crown 
of  Spain."— Howell:  Familiar  Letters,  1650.  , 

tcomb'-less  (b  silent),  a.  [Eng.  comb;  -less.'] 
"Without  or  deprived  of  a  comb  or  crest. 

"  A  combless  cock,  so  Kate  will  be  my  hen." 

Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  1. 

*c6m -brange,    *com-branse,  *com-braun9e, 

fcum  branse,  s.  [  ENCUMBKANCE.]  An  oncum- 
•brance,  an  injury,  a  hurt. 

"  In  the  contrare  kark  and  combraunce  huge." 

E.  Kmj.  All  it.  Poems;  Cleanness,  4. 

*com-bre,  v.  t.  &  i.   [CUMBER.] 

c5m-bret-a  -§e-»,  *.  pi.  [  Lat.  combretum 
'(q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. ;  Myrobalans,  an  order  of  exogons,  alliance 
Myrtales.  It  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs  with  al- 
ternate or  opposite  entire  dotless  leaves,  destitute 
of  stipules.  The  flowers  are  on  axillary  or  terminal 
spikes.  The  calyx  is  adherent,  with  a  4-5  lobed  de- 
ciduous limb.  The  petals,  where  they  exist,  rise 
from  the  orifice  of  the  calyx.  The  stamens  are  gen- 
erally twice  as  many  as  the  segments  of  the  calyx ; 
the  ovary  one.celled,  2-4  pendulous  ovules,  style  1, 
stigma  simple.  The  order  is  divided  into  three 
tribes:  Terminaleee,  Combreteee  and  Gyrocarpeee 
(q.  v.)-  The  Myrobalans  are  found  within  the 
tropics  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

cSm-bret-a'Hje-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  combret- 
oce(ce),  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -o«*.] 

Bot.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  order  of  Combret- 
arrtt'  (q.  v.). 

c5m-bret  -e-39,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  combretum,  and  fern, 
pl.  adj.  suff.  -ece.\ 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Combretacese,  having  a  corolla 
•and  plaited  cotyledons. 

c5m-bre  -turn,  «.  [Lat.  combretum— &  kind  of 
rush,  Juncus  maximus.  This  is  not  at  all  akin  to  the 
botanical  combretum.) 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
order  Combretaceee  and  the  tribe  Combreteae.  It 
consists  of  climbing  plants  with  beautiful  clusters 
of  crimson,  purple,  or  white  flowers.  Several  are 
found  in  Sierra  Leone. 

Comb'8-mass,  s.  [For  Colm's-Mass,  i.  e.,  the  Mass 
•of  the  celebrated  St.  Columba,  Abbot  of  lona.  Ac- 
cording to  Camerarius,  the  day  appropriated  in  the 
calendar  to  his  memory  is  tne  2d  of  May.]  The 
designation  generally  given  to  the  term  of  Whit- 
sunday in  Caithness,  Scotland.  (Jamieson.) 

*c5m-btt  re,  v.  t.  [Lat.  com&uro.]  To  turn  com- 
pletely or  thoroughly. 

*c5m-b&r-£ess,  s.  [Fr.  combourgeois.]  A  fellow, 
•citizen. 

"Roger  McNaught,  Ac.,  prodaceit  a  procuratorie  and 
•oommisaioun  gevin  to  thame,  and  to  Williame  Mauld,  and 
Hew  Broun  thair  comburgessts." — Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1596,  ed. 
1814,  p.  114. 

*c8m-bur-gher,  *c6m-bur-ger,  s.    [Pref.  com= 
•con,  and  burgher  (q.  v.).]    A  fellow-burgher. 
"If  Jaffa  merchants  now  comburgers  seem 
With  Portugals,  and  Portugals  with  them." 

Sylvester;  J>u  Bartas,  42.     (Latham.) 

*com-biir -gher-snlp,  8.  [Eng.  comburgher; 
-ship.}  The  state,  condition,  or  position  of  a  fellow* 
•citizen. 

"By  all  respects  of  our  comburghership" 

Sylvester;  Du  Bartas. 

*com'-bur-me'nt, ».    [CUMBERMEJJT.] 

"  He  saide  that  Ammon  was  of  powere. 
To  kepe  hire  fro  camburment. 

Alisaunder,  471. 

*cbm-bfist  ,  a.  [Lat.  combustus,  pa.  par.  of  com- 
•buro=to  burn  up.l 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Burnt  up;  calcined. 

"  Combust  materea  and  coagulate." 

Chaucer;  Canon's  Yeoman's  Prol.,  12,739. 
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2.  Astron.:  Situated  so  near  to  the  sun  as  to  be 
obscured  or  eclipsed  by  his  light;  applied  to  the 
moon  and  planets  when  not  further  than  eight  and 
a  half  degrees  from  the  sun. 

"That  he  be  not  retrograd  ne  combust." 

Chaucer:  Astrolabe,  p.  19. 

*c6m-bust',  v.  t.    [COMBUST,  a.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  burn  up,  to  calcine. 

2.  fig. :  To  kindle,  to  excite,  to  stir  up. 

"...  (in  which  case  all  Germany  was  combusted 
with  great  troubles)  .  .  "—Time's  Storehouse,  251-2. 

tcfan'-btist-I-bll'-I-ty,  ».  [Eng.  combustible; 
-ity.]  The  quality  of  being  combustible ;  capability 
of  taking  or  being  set  on  fire ;  inflammability. 
(Digby.) 

cfim-bust -l-ble,  a.  &s.  [Fr.  combustible,  from 
Lat.  combustus,  pa.  par.  of  comburo=to  burn  up.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Lit.:  Capable  of  being  set  on  fire,  inflammable; 
susceptible  of  fire. 

"...  the  vast  mass  of  combustible  matter  .  .  .  "  -- 
Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  ii. 

*II.  Fig.;  Easily  excited  in  temper;  irascible, 
hot-tempered. 

"Finding  sedition  ascendant,  he  [Junius]  has  been 
able  to  advance  it, — finding  the  nation  combustible,  he  has 
been  able  to  inflame  it." — Johnson:  Thoughts  on  the  Late 
Transactions  respecting  Falkland's  Islands. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  substance  capable  of  being  set 
on  fire,  any  inflammable  material. 

"...  wood,  coal,  turf,  or  like  common  combusti- 
bles."— Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  197. 

c&m-bust'-I-bleTne'8S,  s.  [Eng.  combustible; 
•ness.]  Combustibility,  inflammability;  aptness  or 
readiness  to  take  fire. 

cdm-bus'-tlon,  s.  [Fr,  &  Sp.  combustion;  Ital. 
combustione;  Lat.  combustionem,  ace.  of  combustio 
=a  burning,  consuming,  from  combustum,  supine  of 
comburo=to  burn  up,  to  consume;  con=together, 
and  6wro,  same  as  uro=to  burn.] 

Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  burning,  the  state  of 
being  burned. 

"Magnesium  wire  flattened,  or  tarnished  magnesium 
ribbon,  also  bursts  into  splendid  combustion." — Tyndall: 
Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  viii.  7,  p.  191. 

IT  Spontaneous  combustion : 

1.  Ord.   Lang.:   Combustion   occurring   without 
any  means  taken  on  the  part  of  man  to  produce  it. 

2.  Med. :  A  combustion  of  the  human  body  pro- 
duced by  occult  internal  causes,  which  is  alleged  to 
have  occurred  several  times,  most  of  the  cases  being 
females  given  to  indiilginglargely  in  alcohol,  besides 
being  advanced  in  life,  and  either  very  fat  or  very 
loan.    Set  on  fire  accidentally  by  a  coal  or  candle, 
or  even  a  spark,  their  trunk  is  stated  to  have  burnt 
with  great  rapidity,  leaving  behind  a  residuum  of 
fat,  oily,  fetiu  ashes,  smelling  unpleasantly,  and 
containing  a  very  penetrating  soot.    The  alcohol 
with  which  it  is  assumed  that  their  organs  were 
saturated,  electricity,  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  or 
other  inflammable  gas  set  free  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  structures  have  been  assigned  as  possi- 
ble causes,  but  the  subject  requires  well-ascertained 
modern  facts  and  fresh  scientific  elucidation.  Most 
chemists  believe  the  combustion  of  the  human  body 
in  the  way  described  an  impossibility.    (Avjohn: 
Cycl.  Pract.  Med.,  i.  447-454,  &c.) 

*C&m-biist'-I-Ou8,  a.  [Eng.  combust;  -ious.] 
Combustible,  inflammable. 

"  Subject  and  servile  to  all  discontents, 
As  dry  combustions  matter  is  to  flre." 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis. 

*cim-biist'-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  combust ;  -ive.~\  Caus- 
ing combustion,  burning,  or  inflaming. 

"Their  beams  and  influences  begin  to  grow  malign, 
fiery,  and  combustive." — Bp.  Gauden:  Hie  rasp  istes,  1653, 
p.  20. 

*c6m-bust  -u-ofis,  a.    [COMBCSTIOUS.] 

1.  Lit. :  Combustible :  capable  of  being  burnt. 

2.  Fig.:  In  an  excited  state. 

"...  not  a  little  moved  that  matters  should  be  thus 
combustuous  in  the  Indies,  .  .  .*'— Time's  Storehouse, 
992,  2.  (Latham.) 

c&me,  *comen,  *cume,  *cumen,  *kum  (pa.  ten. 
•come,  came,  *cum,  *com,  *cam,  *kam,  *kenie;  pa. 

Ear.  *comen,  come,  *cumen*  *comunt  *cum,  *i-comen, 
y-come,  *i-cumen)t  v.  i.  [A,  S.  cuman  (pa.  ten.  cam ; 
•a.  par.  cumen) ;  Dut.  komen;  Icel.  kotna;  Dan. 
.;omme;  Sw.  komma;  Goth,  kwiman;  O.  H.  Ger. 
queman;  M.  H.  Ger.  komen;  Ger.  kommen,] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  move  from  a  distant  to  a  place  nearer  to  the 
speaker,  to  approach,  to  move  toward. 

"  Cum  to  me,  mi  leof  mon." — Ancren  Rhrle,  p.  98. 
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come 

(1)  Of  material  things : 

"  Trembling  in  heart,  and  looking  pale  and  wan, 
Her  cause  of  commtng  she  to  tellbegan." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV  ii.  49. 

(2)  Of  immaterial  things : 

"Hope  never  comes 
That  comes  to  all;  but  torture  without  end." 

Milton;  P.  L.t  i.  66. 

2.  To  draw  near,  to  approach. 

"  Something  wicked  this  way  comes." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  iv.  1. 

3.  To  move  toward  another  person  or  place ;  used 
always  in  respect  of  the  place  or  person  toward 
which  the  motion  is  intended,  and  not  in  respect  to 
that  left. 

"The    messengers    Aram^u    to    the    kvng." — Robert   of 
Brunne,  p.  158. 

4.  To  issue,  to  proceed . 

"  Behold,  my  son,  which  came  forth  of  my  bowels,  seek- 
eth  my  life."— 2  Samuel  xvi.  11. 

5.  To  have  just  done  or  finished  some  act. 
"David  said  unto  Uriah,  Camest  thou  not  from  thy 

journey?"— 2  Samuel  ii.  10. 

6.  To  go  with  another  to  any  place ;  to  go  in  com- 
pany. 

"  Come  unto  these  yellow  sands." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

7.  To  return,  to  arrive  back. 

"  And  it  was  told  Solomon  that  Shimei  had  gone  from 
Jerusalem  to  Gath,  and  was  come  again."— 1  Kings  ii.  41. 

8.  Of  time,  the  seasons,  etc.; 

(1)  To  approach,  to  draw  near. 

"  The  time  cometh,  that  whosoever  killeth  you  will  think 
that  he  doeth  God  service." — John  xvi.  2. 

(2)  To  arrive. 

"  Somer  is  comen  and  winter  gon." 

O.  Eng.  Miscellany  (ed.  Morris),  p.  197. 

9.  To  appear,  to  advance  or  move  into  view,  as  the 
color  comes  into  the  cheeks. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  advance  or  proceed  from  one  state  or  stage 
to  another. 

"...    once  the  skirmish  was  like  to  come  to  a  just 
battle."— Knolles. 

2.  To  be  brought  into  any  state  or  condition, 
whether  better  or  worse. 

'  •  I  know  one  that  said  it  was  time  enough  to  repent  when 
we  come  to  die." — Sunyan:  P.  P.,  pt.  ii. 

3.  To  attain  to  or  arrive  at  a  character,  state,  or 
condition ;  to  become  (followed  by  to). 

"  Nor  is  it  well,  nor  can  it  come  to  good." 

Cowper;  The  Task,  bk.  i. 

*4.  To  become. 

"So  came  I  a  widow.   —  Shakesp. :  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  //.,ii.8. 

5.  To  arrive  at,  attain  to,  or  acquire  a  habit  or 
character. 

"They  would  quickly  come  to  have  a  natural  abhorrence 
for  that  which  they  found  made  them  slighted." — Locke, 

6.  To  happen,  to  fall  out,  to  result ;  to  follow  as  a 
consequence  or  as  a  result  of  some  act,  line  of  con- 
duct, or  event. 

"How  come*  that?" — Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  ii.  1. 

7.  To  spring  from,  to  result,  to  arise. 
"Mnchel  kumeth  of  lutel." — Ancren  Riwle,  p.  296. 

8.  To  befall,  to  happen,  to  occur. 

"  Let  me  alone  that  I  may  speak,  and  let  come  on  me 
what  will."—  Job  xiii.  18. 

9.  To  return  to  a  former  state  or  condition. 

"  Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must 
Lake  chimney-sweepers  come  to  dust." 

Shakesp.:  Cymb.,  iv.  2. 

10.  To  be  born. 

"  That  child  that  is  cum 
De  virgine  Maria."  Songs  and  Carols,  p.  19. 

11.  To  be  descended  from. 

"Though  he  were  komen  of  no  ken,  but  of  kendecherls." 
U-illiam  ofPalerne,  513. 

*12.  To  bud,  to  sprout,  to  shoot.    [B.  2.] 
"  It  is  reported,  that  if  you  lay  good  store  of  kernels  of 
grapes  about  the  root  of  a  vine,  it  will  make  the  vine  com* 
earlier,  and  prosper  better." — Bacon:  Aaf.  Hist. 

13.  Used  as  an  auxiliary,  with  the  meaning  of 
begin,  and  eventually  simply  of  do. 

"A  vuhel  com  flon." — O.  Eng.  Homilies,  p.  81. 

"Ther  com   go    a    lite   childe." — Warton:    Hist.   Eng. 
Poetry;  St.  Cuthbert,  i.  14. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Dairy :  Butter  is  said  to  come  in  the  process  of 
churning,  when  it  begins  to  appear. 

"Then  butter  does  refuse  to  come.11 

Jiutler:  tludibras. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,     wet,     here,     camel,    h5r,    th@re;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t. 
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2.  Brewing:  To  sprout  as  malt  does'; 

MIn  the  cuming  or  sprouting  of  malt,  as  it  must  not 
eomc  too  little,  so  it  must  not  come  too  much." — Mortimer. 

3.  Scrip. :  Applied  to  the  coming  or  advent  of  Our 
Lord  upon  earth. 

"...  when  He  shall  come  in  His  own  glory,  and  in 
Hiw  Father's,  and  of  the  holy  angels." — Luke  ix.  26. 

C.  In  special  phrases . 
1.  To  come  about: 

(1)  Ordinary  Language: 

(a)  To  fall  out,  to  result,  to  come  to  pass  (gener- 
ally used  impersonally). 

"How  comes  it  about,  that,  for  above  sixty  yean,  affairs 
have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  new  men  ?  — Swift. 

*(6)  To  change  sides,  to  turn  over  from  one  party 
to  another. 

"They  are  come  about,  and  won  to  the  true  side." 

Ben  Jonson. 

(2)  Naut. :  To  change,  to  chop  round. 

"  The  wind  came  about,  and  settled  in  the  Weet  for  many 
days." — Bacon.-  New  Atlantis. 

*2.  To  come  abroad :  To  become  known,  to  be  pub- 
lished. 

"...  neither  any  thing  hid,  that  shall  not  be  known 
and  come  abroad."— Luke  viii.  17. 

3.  To  come  across:  To  happen  on,  to  meet  with 
accidentally. 

II  To  come  across  the  mind:  To  occur  to  one's 
mind  or  thoughts. 

4.  To  come  after : 

(1)  To  follow. 

"  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself, 
.  .  ."—Matt.  xvi.  24. 

(2)  To  come  in  search  of,  or  in  order  to  obtain. 

5.  To  come  again:  To  return,  to  be  restored  to  a 
former  state. 

".  .  .  and  when  he  had  drunk,  his  spirit  came  again, 
and  he  revived." — Judges  xv.  19. 

"His  flesh  came  again,  like  unto  the  flesh  of  a  little 
Child."— 'i  Kings  v.  14. 

6.  To  come  at: 

*(1)  Lit. :  To  arrive  at,  to  reach. 

"...    could  not  come  at  him    .    .    ." — Luke  viii.  19. 

(2)  Figuratively: 
(a)  To  obtain,  to  gain. 

"...  always  prize  those  most  who  are  hardest  to 
come  at." — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  99. 

(6)  To  arrive  at,  to  obtain. 

"In  order  to  come  at  a  true  knowledge  of  ourselves, 
.  .  ." — Addison:  Spectator,  No. 399. 

7.  To  come  away : 

(1)  To  move  away  from,  to  part  from. 

(2)  To  become  parted  or  separated  from,  to  fall 
away  or  off  from  the  main  body.  . 

(3)  To  germinate,  to  sprout. 
8    To  come  between: 

(1)  Lit. :  To  intervene. 

(2)  Fig.:  To  estrange,  to  cause  a  difference  or 
estrangement. 

9.  To  come  by : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  pass  by  or  beside. 

(2)  Fig.:    To   obtain,    to   gain,    to    succeed    in 
obtaining,  to  acquire. 

"  Love  is  like  a  child, 
That  longs  for  every  thing  that  he  can  come  by." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gent.,  iii.  1. 

10.  To  come  down  .* 
(1)  Lit.:  To  descend. 
*(2)  Figurative  it/: 

(a)  To  oe  humbled  or  abased. 

"  Your  principalities  shall  come  down." — Jer.  xiiL  18. 

(6)  To  pay. 

"  See  how  he  can  come  down."— Johnst on:  Chryaal,,  i.  139. 

IT  To  come  down  in  the  world:  To  be  reduced  in 
circumstances. 

To  come  down  handsomely :  To  be  generous. 

To  come  down  with :  To  pay  over. 

"Little  did  he  foresee  when  he  said,  'All  is  but  dust,' 
how  soon  he  would  come  down  with  his  own." — Dickens. 


11.  To  come  forth: 

(1)  Lit.:  To  move  out  of  any  place;  to  advance. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  bo  published,  to  be  made  public. 
"Some  of  the  cotemporans    .    .    .    will  suffer   their 

labors  to  come  forth."— Xorth;  Examen,  p.  187. 

12.  To  come  forward: 

(1)  Lit.:  To  move  forward  or  to  the  front. 

(2)  Figuratively: 

(a)  To  put  one  s  self  forward,  to  present  one's  self. 

(b)  To  make  progress,  to  advance,  to  progress. 

13.  To  come  from : 

(1)  To  be  descended  from,  to  come  of. 

(2)  To  arise,  to  spring,  to  result,  or  to  bo  derived 
from. 

(3)  To  bo  spoken  or  written  by. 


14.  To  come  home : 

(1)  Ordinary  Language: 
(a)  Lit. :  To  return  home. 

(6)  Fig. :  To  press  a  person  very  closely,  to  affect 
him  nearly. 

(2)  ,V«u£. ;  Of  an  anchor,  which  becomes  loosened 
from  the  ground,  and  will  not  hold. 

"When  you  cast  out  it  still  came  home." — Shakesp.; 
Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

15.  To  come  in ;  * 
fl)  Literally: 

(a)  To  enter. 

"  What,  are  you  there  ?  Come  in,  and  give  some  help."— 
Shakesp.;  Othello,  v.  1. 

(6)  To  arrive  at  its  destination. 

"  At  what  time  our  second  fleet,  which  kept  the  narrow 
seas,  was  come  in  and  joined  to  our  main  fleet." — Bacon. 

(2)  Figuratively: 

(a)  To  be  brought  into  use  or  fashion ;  to  become 
fashionable. 

"Silken  garments  did  not  come  in  till  late,  .  .  ." — 
Arbuthnot:  On  Coins. 

t(fe)  To  be  part  of  a  composition ;  to  enter  into  as 
an  ingredient. 

"  A  generous  contempt  of  that  in  which  too  many  men 
place  their  happiness,  must  come  in  to  heighten  his  char- 
acter."— Atterbury. 

*(<•)  To  give  in,  to  comply,  to  yield,  or  to  ac- 
quiesce. 

"  If  the  arch-rebel  Tyrone .  .  .  should  offer  to  come  in 
and  submit  himself  to  her  majesty, .  .  ." — Spencer:  On 
Ireland. 

at  the  goal. 

ime   power,   to  enter  into  office ;   as, 
A  Conservative  government  came  in. 
(/)  To  accrue  as  income  or  revenue. 
"I  had  rather  be   mad   with   him  that,  when  he  had 
nothing,  thought  all  the  ships  that  came  into  the  harbor 
his,  than  with  you  that,  when  you  have  so  much  coming  in, 
think  you  have  nothing." — Suckling. 

(a)  To  be  given  or  handed  over,  to  be  got  or 
gained. 

"  If  fairings  come  thus  plentifully  in." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  v.  2. 

T[  To  come  in  one's  way : 

(!)  To  be  an  obstacle  or  stumbling-block  to  any 
one. 
(2)  To  occur  to  one's  mind. 

16.  To  come  in  for:  The  same  as  to  come  into:  to 
obtain,  to  get. 

"  If  thinking  is  essential  to  matter,  stocks  and  stones 
will  come  in  for  their  share  of  privilege." — Collier:  On 
Thought. 

17.  To  come  in  sight :  To  become  visible. 

*18.  To  come  in  unto :  To  have  sexual  connection 
with. 

"Judahcame  in  unto  her  and  she  conceived."— Gen. 
xxxviii.  16. 

19.  To  come  in  to : 

*(1)  To  join  or  assist,  to  bear  help  to. 

".  .  .  the  lord  Audley,  with  whom  their  leaders  had 
before  socret  intelligence,  came  ir,  to  them  .  .  ." 
— Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

*(2)  To  comply  with,  to  agree  to,  to  acquiesce  in. 

"The  fame  of  their  virtues  will  make  men  ready  to 
come  into  every  thing  that  is  done  for  the  public  good." 
— Atterbury. 

fi)  To  receive,  to  obtain. 
To  come  into  one's  head :  To  occur  to  one's  mind. 
To  come  into  play  or  operation :  To  be  brought 
into  use  or  employment. 

20.  To  come  near : 

(1)  To  be  nearly  equal  to,  to  approach  in  quality. 
"The  whole  achieved  with  such  admirable  invention, 

that  nothing  ancient  or  modern  seems  to  come  near  it." — 
Temple. 

*(2)  To  touch  to  the  quick. 

"Am  I  come  near  you  now." — Shakesp.:  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  i.  5. 

21.  To  come  of: 

(!)  To  bo  descended  from;  to  spring  from  as  a 
descendant. 

"  Of  Priam's  royal  race  my  mother  came." 

Drydftt:  JEneid. 

(2)  To  proceed  or  result,  as  the  effect  from  a  cause. 

"Will  you  please,  Sir,  be  gone; 
I  told  you  what  would  come  of  this." 

Shakesp..-   Winter's  Tale,  iv.  8. 

(3)  To  arise,  to  spring,  or  to  be  derived  from. 

22.  To  come  off: 

(1)  Lit. :  To  part  from,  to  fall  away  from,  to  come 
away. 

(2)  Figuratively: 

*(a)  To  escape,  to  get  off  free. 

"I  knew  the  foul  enchanter,  though  disgnisM, 
Enter' d  the  very  lime-twigs  of  his  spells, 
And  yet  came  off."  Milton-  Coimts,  645. 


(6)  To  end  an  affair  or  business. 

"...  the  English,  upon  all  encounters,  have  come 
oJTwith  honor  and  the  better."— Bacon. 

(c)  To  take  place 

"The  affair  came  off  yesterday  afternoon  in  the  Bois  da 
Vesinet."— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

*(d)  To  deviate  from,  to  depart  from  a  rule  or 
standard. 

"The  figure  of  a  bell  partaketh  of  the  pyramis,  but  yet 
coming  off  and  dilating  more  suddenly."— Bacon.  Aaf- 
Hist. 

*(e)  To  pay  over. 

"We  hear  you  are  full  of  crowns, 
Will  you  come  off,  Sir?"  Masstnger^ 

*(/)  To  stand  out  in  relief;  to  appear. 

"This  cornea  00*  well  and  excellent."—  Shakesp.:  Timonf 

IT  To  come  off  by:  To  suffer,  to  meet  with,  to- 
experience. 

"We  must  expect  (o  come  off  by  the  worst  before  we- 
obtain  the  final  conquest." — Calamy. 

To  come  off  from:  To  leave  off,  to  forbear,  to- 
cease. 

"  To  come  off  from  these  grave  disquisitions,  I  would 
clear  the  point  by  one  instance  more." — Feltom  On  the 
Classics. 

23.  To  come  on: 

(1)  Lit. :  To  move  forward  or  nearer,  to  approach* 
(especially  in  a  hostile  manner). 

"The  great  ordnance  once  discharged,  the  armies  cam* 
fast  "ii ,  and  joined  battle." — Knollea;  Hist.  Turks. 

(2)  Figuratively : 

(a)  To  take  place,  to  begin. 

(b)  To  thrive,  to  prosper,  to  fare,  to  progress. 
"It  should  seem  by  the  experiments,  both  of  the  malt 

and  of  the  roses,  that  they  will  come  far  faster  on  iik 
water  than  in  earth    .    .    ."—Bacon.-  A*a(.  Hist. 

(c)  To  supervene. 

"  They  mend  their  pace  as  night  comes  on." 

Oranville. 

IT  In  the  imperative  it  Is  used  frequently  to  con- 
vey a  challenge,  and  also  an  invitation  to  move  on. 
with  or  accompany  the  speaker. 

"  Rhymer,  come  on,  and  do  the  worst  you  can." 

Dryden. 

24.  To  come  out : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  move  from  within  to  outside. 

(2)  Figuratively : 

(a)  To  become  publicly  known ;  to  be  discovered 
or  published. 

"It  is  indeed  come  out  at  last,  that  we  are  to  look  on  the- 
saints  as  inferior  deities."—  Still ingfieet. 

(b)  To  be  published,  without  any  idea  of  previous 
concealment. 

"  Before  his  book  came  out,  I  had  undertaken  the 
answer  of  several  others."—  Still  in  gfleet. 

(c)  To   emerge  from  or   outstrip    a  number  of 
others. 

"...  where  Vista  and  Sweetbread  came  out,  and  the 
former,  getting  the  best  of  the  race,  won  cleverly  by  three 
parts  of  a  length  .  .  ."—London  Daily  Telegraph. 

(d)  To  be  brought  out  or  introduced  into  society, 
to  make  a  debut. 

"  She  is  not  come  out,  you  know:  but  she  is  to  come  out 
next  year." — Minn  Burney:  Cecilia,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  ii. 

(e)  To  show  one's  self  in  any  character. 
t(/)  To  result. 

"The  weight  of  the  denarius,  or  the  seventh  of  a  Roman, 
ounce,  come*  out  sixty-two  grains  and  four-sevenths." — 
Arbuthnot. 

To  bud,  to  put  out  leaves. 
,     To  come  to  an  end,  to  finish, 
i)  To  take  a  position  or  rank  in  an  examination. 
j)  To  result  or  turn  out  well ;  to  give  a  good 
result. 

"They  take  a  favorable  photographic  effect,  or,  to  use- 
the  technical  term,  cowie  out  well." — Vogel;  Chemistry  of 
Light  and  Photog.,  ch.  xv. 

IT  To  come  out  of:  To  proceed  from. 

"...  Can  there  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Naza- 
reth?"—John  i.  46. 

To  come  out  with:  To  give  vent  to. 

"Those great  masters  of  chymical  arcana  must  be  pro- 
voked, before  they  will  come  out  with  them." — Boyle. 

25.  To  come  over : 

(1)  Lit.:  To  pass  from  one  place  or  position  to 
another,  to  cross  over. 

!2)  Figuratively: 
a)  To  change  sides  or  parties. 
(b)  To  rise  in  distillation. 

"Perhaps  also  the  phlegmatic  liquor,  that  is  wont  to 
come  oi't-r  in  this  analysis,  may,  at  least  as  to  part  of  it,  be 
produced  by  the  operation  of  the  fire." — Boyle, 

*(c)  To  repeat  an  act. 

*(cf)  To  surpass,  to  excel,  to  get  the  better  of. 

"  No  man  living  shall  come  over  it." 

Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  v.  2. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jtfwl;     cat,     cell,     cnorus.     c.nin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     tnis;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pb  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  sbun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  sbiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del* 
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*(e)  To  taunt,  to  challenge. 

"How  he  comes  o'er  us  with  our  wilder  days." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

IT  To  come  over  to:  To  join,  to  take  part  with. 
A  man,  in  changing  his  side,  not  only  makes  himself    hither. 


If  Come  off:  Used  in  the  United  States  as  a  cant 
phrase,  meaning  quit,  or  as  a  derisive  reproach  for 
some  silly  act  or  speech. 

IF  Come  your  ways:  A  vulgarism  still  in  use, 
especially  in  parts  or  England :  come  along  or  come 


"A  man,  in  changing  his  side,  not  only  makes  himself 
listed  by  those  he  left,  bat  i»  seldom  heartily  esteemed  by 
those  he  comes  over  to." — Addison:  Spect, 

26.  To  come  round : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  move  round  a  place  or  spot. 

"  I  was  come  round  about  the  hill, 
And  todlin  down  on  Willie's  mill." 

Burns:  Death,  and  Dr.  Hornbook. 

2)  Figuratively: 

a)  To  cheat,  to  trick. 

6)  To  come  to  pass,  to  arrive. 

c)  To  revive,  to  recover  one's  self. 

d)  To    become    better    in    health,   to    recover 
strength. 

27.  To  come  short  of:   To  fail  in  respect  of,   to 
be  insufficient  or  inadequate;  to  fail  to  reach  a 
standard. 

"To  attain 

The  height  and  depth  of  Thy  eternal  ways 
All  human  thoughts  come  short,  Supreme  of  things  !" 
Milton;  P.  £.,  viii.  414. 

28.  To  come  to: 

1)  Ordinary  Language : 
a)  Lit. :  To  arrive  at  a  place. 
6)  Figuratively : 

i)  To  attain  to,  to  succeed  in  getting,  to  gain. 
"He  being  come  to  the  estate,  keeps  a  busy  family."— 
Locke. 

(ii)  To  amount  or  be  equivalent  to. 
"...    which  comes  to  the  same  at  last,    .    .    ." — 
Woodward;  Nat.  Hist. 

(Hi)  To  amount  to,  to  reach  a  sum,  to  cost. 

"...  the  very  customs  came  to  as  much  as  both  the 
price  of  the  corn  and  the  freight  together." — Knolles: 
Hist.  Turks, 

(iv)  To  become. 

"Trust  me,  I  am  exceeding  weary. — Is  ttcome  fothat  ?" 
— Shakesp.:  Hen.  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  2. 

(v)  To  reach  a  certain  state  or  condition. 
"His  sons  come  to  honor,  and  he  knoweth  it  not." — Job 
xiv.  21. 

*(vi)  To  agree,  to  comply,  to  consent. 

"  What  is  this,  if  my  parson  will  not  come  to  t" 

Swift. 
fvii)  To  revive,  to  recover  one's  self. 

(2)  Naut.:  To  turn  the  head  of  the  ship  nearer 
the  wind. 

29.  To  come  to  blows:  To  fall  out,  to  fight. 

30.  To  come  to  the  front :  To  come  forward. 

31.  To  come  to  grief:  To  meet  with  misfortune. 

32.  To  come  to  the  hammer :  To  be  sold  by  auction. 

33.  To  come  to  hand :  To  be  received. 

34.  To  come  to  life :  To  revive,  to  come  to. 

35.  To  come  to  light:  To  be  discovered. 

36.  To  come  to  nature : 

Metallurgy  (of  the  property  malleable  iron) :  To 
separate  from  the  unmalleable  and  impure  mass  of 
ore  with  which  it  was  in  combination.  (Percy,  in 
Weale.) 

37.  To  come  to  one's  self:  To  recover  one's  senses ; 
to  revive,  either  mentally  or  physically. 

38.  To  come  to  pass:  To  happen,  to  fall  out. 

39.  To  come  to  the  point:  To  address  one's  self  to 
the  matter  in  hand,  with  circumlocution. 

40.  To  come  to  the  scratch :  To  engage  any  enemy 
or  obstacle. 

41.  To  come  to  a  standstill :  To  stop. 

42.  To  come  to  terms :  To  agree  on  terms  or  condi- 
tions, to  accord. 

43.  To  come  to  an  understanding:  To  enter  into 
an  agreement. 

44.  To  come  up : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  move  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  place 
or  position. 

(2)  Figuratively: 
*(a)  To  be  promoted. 

(6)  To  approach,  to  come  close  to. 

(c)  To  shoot  up,  to  spring  up. 

"Over-wet,  at  sowing-time,  with  us  breedeth  much 
dearth,  insomuch  as  the  corn,  never  cometh  up."— Bacon. 

*(d)  To  become  public  or  fashionable. 

(c)  To  be  brought  forward,  to  arise;  as,  The 
question  came  up. 

45.  To  come  up  to : 

(1)  To  approach,  to  come  to  one's  side. 

(2)  To  amount  to,  to  approach. 

"  He  prepares  for  a  surrender,  asserting  that  all  these 
will  not  come  up  to  near  the  quantity  requisite." — Wood- 
ward:  Nat.  Hist. 

46.  To  come  up  with :  To  overtake. 

47.  To  come  upon :  To  invade,  to  attack,  to  fallen, 
to  befall,  to  come  to. 

T[  To  come:  In  futurity;  to  happen  hereafter. 

"  In  times  to  come, 

My  waves  shall  wash  the  walls  of  mighty  Rome.'* 

Dryden . 


"  Look  to't,  I  charge  you;  come  your  ways." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  i.  3. 

come-down,  s.    A  fall  or  abasement. 
"That  was  rather  a  come-down." — Keade:  Cloister  and 
Hearth,  ch.  lii. 

*cozne-off,  s.    A  means  of  escape. 

"We  do  not  want  this  come-off." — Grellman. 

.come-outer,  s.  One  who  comes  out  or  withdraws 
from  a  regular  church  or  other  organization  under 
the  pretense  of  its  being  corrupt ;  a  radical  re- 
former. 

"  I  am  a  Christian  man  of  the  sect  called  Come-outers." — 
Haliburton. 

come,  imper.  ofv.    [COME.]    Used— 

1.  As  a  particle  of  exhortation  or  incitement. 

"Yet,  come  a  little,— 
Wishers  were  ever  fools; — O,  come,  come,  come." 

Shakesp.:  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  iv.  13. 

2.  As  equivalent  to  when  it  shall  come. 

"  Come  Candlemas,  nine  years  ago  she  died."— Gay. 

*come,  s.    [COME,  v.]    A  sprout. 

"That  the  malt  is  sufficiently  well  dried,  you  may  know 
both  by  the  taste,  and  also  by  the  falling  off  of  the  come 
or  sprout." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

co  -me",  conj.    [It.]    As. 

come  prima,  phrase.    [Ital.] 

Mus.:  As  at  first.    (Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

come  sta,  phrase.    [Ital.] 

Mus.:  As  it  stands.    (Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

t  c6me-at-a-bll'-l-t#,  t  c6m-at-a-bll'-lty,  s. 
[Eng.  comeatable ;  -ity.\  Accessibility,  attainability. 

"  The  shape,  the  construction,  comatability  and  conven- 
ience of  all  the  parts."— Ste me;  Trist.  Shandy,  i.  212. 

tcome-at'-a-ble,  a,  [Eng.  come;  at;  -able.'] 
Possible  to  come  at ;  capable  of  access ;  attainable, 
accessible. 

"  The  Trinity  Audit  ale  is  not  come-at-able." 

Barham:  Ingoldsby  Leg.;  St.  Dunstan. 

*CO-med'-dle,  v.  t .    [Pref.  co~con,  and  meddle 
(q.  v).J    To  mix,  to  mingle,  to  temper. 
"Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  comeddled." 
Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2.     (Quartos.) 

IfThe  folios  read  comingled  (q.  v.). 

com-e'-dl-an,  *com-e  -dl-ent,  s.  [Fr.  comedien; 
from  Lat.  comcedus;  Gr.  komodos.] 
1.  One  who  plays  or  acts  parts  in  a  comedy. 

"  The  world  is  a  stage;  every  man  an  actor,  and  plaies 
his  part  here,  either  in  a  comedie,  or  tragedie.  The  good 
man  is  &  comedian  which  (however  he  begins)  ends  mer- 
rily; but  the  wicked  man  acts  a  tragedie  and  therefore 
ever  ends  in  horror." — Bishop. 

|2.  A  player  or  actor  generally. 

" .  .  .  an  adventurer  of  versatile  parts,  sharper, 
coiner,  false  witness,  sham  bail,  dancing  master,  buffoon, 
poet,  comedian." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

•f3.  A  writer  of  comedies. 

"  Scaliger  willeth  us  to  admire  Plautus  as  a  comedian, 
but  Terence  as  a  pure  and  elegant  speaker."— FeocAam; 
Of  Poetry. 

*c5m-6-dIC,  a.  [Eng.  comed(y);  -ic.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  having  the  nature  of  comedy. 

"Our  best  co:.iedic  dramas."— Quart.  Rev.    (Ogilvie.) 

com-ed-Jf,  *c8m'-med-y\  s.  [Fr.  comedie;  Lat. 
comcedia;  from  Gr.  komodia:  komos—a.  banquet,  a 
festal  procession,  and  ode  =  an  ode,  a  song.]  A 
dramatic  representation  of  a  light  and  amusing 
nature,  in  which  are  satirized  pleasantly  the  weak- 
nesses or  manners  of  society  and  the  ludicrous  inci- 
dents of  life. 

"  Here  was  commedy,  a  song  of  gestes  firste  ifounde." 

Trevisa,  i.  315. 

"I  have  not  attempted  anything  of  a  pastoral  comedy, 
because,  I  think,  the  taste  of  our  age  will  not  relish  a 

foem  of  that  sort." — Pope:  Letter  to  H.  Cromwell,  July  2, 
706. 

If  Comedy  took  its  origin  in  theDionyeian  festivals, 
with  those  who  led  the  phallic  songs  of  tho  band  of 
revelers  (Gr.  komos)  who,  at  the  vintage  festivals, 

fave  expression  to  the  exuberant  joy  and  merriment 
y  parading  about,  dressed  up,  and  singing  jovial 
songs  in  honor  of  Dionysus.  These  songs  were  fre- 
quently interspersed  with  extemporized  jokes  at  the 
expense  of  the  bystanders.  Comedy  first  assumed  a 
regular  shapeamong  the  Dorians.  Thefirst  attempts 
at  it  among  the  Athenians  were  made  by  Susarion,  a 
native  of  Megara,  about  B.  C.  578.  Epicharmus  first 
gave  comedy  a  new  form  and  introduced  a  regular 
plot.  That  branch  of  tho  Attic  drama  known  as  tho 
Old  Comedy  begins  properly  with  Cratinus.  It 


lasted  from  B.  C.  458  to  B.  C.  404.  Tho  later  pieces 
of  Aristophanes  belong  to  Middle  Comedy.  The 
chorus  in  a  comedy  consisted  of  twenty-four. 
[CHORUS.]  Middle  Comedy  lasted  from  B.  C.  404  to 
B.  C.  340,  and  the  New  Comedy  till  B.  C.  260.  Mid- 
dle Comedy  found  its  materials  in  satirizing  classes 
of  people  instead  of  individuals.  New  Comedy 
answers  to  the  comedy  of  the  present  day.  The 
most  distinguished  of  Roman  comic  writers  were 
Plautus  and  Terence,  whose  plots  were  mainly 
derived  from  their  Greek  predecessors. 

*comelid,  a.  [ACOMELYD.]  Numbed,  stiffened, 
enervated  with  cold. 

"Conmforte  jecomeltd  hondis." 

Wycliffe:  Isa.  xxxvi.  3. 

c6me  -11-Sr,  comp.  of  a.    [COMELY.] 

*c6me  -11-hpod,  *come-li-heed,  *com-ly-hede, 

s.  [Eng.  comely ;  and  suif.  hede,  heed  =  hood.] 
Beauty,  comeliness,  grace. 

"  I  sigh  yet  never  creature 
Of  comlyhede  and  of  feture 
Be  licke  her  in  comparison." 

Gotcer,  ii.  214. 

c6me'-H-lf,  *c6m'-ly"-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  comely; 
-ly.]  In  a  comely,  becoming,  or  agreeable  manner. 
"Without  other  apparel  than  that  which  was  requisite 
to  cover  comelily  that  which  modesty  wills  and  ever 
would  have  concealed." — Shelton:  Don  Quixote,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  8. 

come  -11-neas,  *c6m  -1^-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  come- 
ly; -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  comely;  grace, 
beauty,  dignity,  neatness,  fitness. 

*' Comlynesse,  or  seemelyuesse.  Decencia,  elegancia." — 
Prompt.  Parv. 

"  True  comeJ?"ness,  which  nothing  can  impair, 
Dwells  in  the  mind;  all  else  is  vanity  and  glare." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  33. 

*c6me-llng,  *com-lyng,  *come-lyng,  *com- 
me-lyng,  *cum-ling,  *cum-lyng,  *cum-lynge, 
*cume-ling,  *kome-lyng,  *kume-ling,  s.  [Mid. 
Eng.  com,  cum=cpme ;  suff.  -Una;  O.  H.  Ger, 
chumeling,  chomeling=a  stranger.]  A  stranger,  a 
foreigner. 

"  A  Cumlynge :  Aduf.na." — Cathol.  Anglicwm. 
"  I  am  acommeZyncr  towarde  the, 
And  pilgrim  als  alle  my  faders  was." 

Hampole:  Pricke  of  Cons.,  1,384. 

*c6me  -llng-nSss,  *cum-lyng-nes,  s.  [Mid. 
Eng.  comeling,  &c. ;  -ness.]  Exile,  strangeness. 

"I  shal  lede  out  hem  fro  the  loond  of  her  cumlyng- 
ness." — Wycliffe:  Ezek.  xx.  88. 

come  -ly",  *com-lich,  *com-li,  *come-liche, 
*cume-lich,  *cum-lich,  *com-ly,  *comelely, 
*comlili,  *comlyly,  *comelili,  a.  &  adv.  [A.  S. 
cymlic;  from  cyme  =  suitable,  becoming;  and  lic= 
like.] 

A.  As  adj.   "(Of  all  the  above  forms) : 

1.  Of  persons:   Graceful,     handsome,    dignified, 
agreeable  and  pleasing  in  looks. 

"  A  sober,  sad  and  comely  courteous  Dame." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IL  ii.  14. 

2.  Of  things:  Becoming,  decent,  dignified,  accord- 
ing to  propriety. 

"...     the  comely  tear 
Steals  o'er  the  cheek    .    .    ." 

Thomson:  The  Seasons;  Winter. 

B.  As  adv.     (Of    the    forms    comely,    *comelely, 
*comlili,  *comlyly,  *comelili} :  Becomingly,  decently ; 
in  a  dignified  and  becoming  manner. 

"  Dispose  thee  to  regne  comelili." — Wycliffe:  t  Kings 
1.7.  (P.) 

"  To  ride  comely,  to  play  at  all  weapons,  to  dance  comely, 
be  very  necessary  for  a  courtly  gentleman." — Ascham: 
Schoolmaster. 

K  For  the  difference  between  comely  and  becom- 
ing, see  BECOMING  ;  for  that  between  comely  and 
graceful,  see  GRACEFUL. 

*comely-distant,  a.    At  a  becoming  distance. 

"And  comely-distant  sits  he  by  her  side." 

Shakesp,:  A  Lover's  Complaint. 

cSm-Sn -am-ate,  s.    [Eng.  comenam(ic);  -ate.] 

Chem,:  A  salt  of  comenamic  acid. 

COm-en-am  -Ic,  a.    [Eng.  comen(ic),  and  amic.] 

comenamic  acid,  «. 

Chem.:  CB(NH2)H3O4_+H2p.  An  acid  obtained 
by  boiling  comenic  acid  with  excess  of  ammonia, 
and  recrystallizing  from  hot  water.  It  forms  salts 
and  gives  a  deep  purple  color  with  ferric  salts. 
Boiled  with  potash  it  yields  ammonia  and  comeaaLe 
of  potassium. 

com  -en-ate,  s.    [Eng,  comcn(fc) ;  -ate.~\ 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  comenic  acid. 

CO-men  -Ic,  a.  [Perhaps  from  meconic,  by  alter- 
ing the  position  of  the  letters.] 


fate,     fat.     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,     wet,     here,     camel,    hgr,    thSre;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pSt, 
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comenic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C'oHjO.-,.  Obtained  by  heating  meconic 
acid  to  120  ;  also  by  boiling  meconic  acid  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  Comenic  acid  crystallizes  in 
light  yellow  prisms  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  readily  oxidized 
by  nitric  acid  into  carbonic  and  oxalic  acids. 
Comenic  acid  is  dibasic ;  it  forms  crystalline  salts, 
and  gives  a  deep  red  color  with  ferric  sulphate. 

co-meph  -or-iis,  s.  [Gr.  fcome=hair,  and  phoros 
=  bearing,  carrying.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  fishes,  family  Gobiidse.  The 
only  species  lives  in  the  lake  of  Baikal,  and  is 
driven  ashore  dead  in  numbers  after  storms.  It  is 
about  a  foot  long,  and  of  a  greasy  feel.  The  fisher- 
men do  not  eat  it,  but  press  it  for  oil.  (Eng.  Cycl.) 

c6m'-e"r,  s.    [Eng.  com(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  comes,  arrives,  or  approaches.    (Now 
seldom   used   except  in  composition;   as,  A  first- 
comer,  a  last-comer,  a  new-comer,  &c.) 

"  But  spring,  a  new  comer, 
A  spring  rich  and  strange." 

Tennyson;  Nothing  will  Die. 

"  House  and  heart  are  open  for  a  friend;  the  passage  is 
«asy,  and  not  only  admits,  but  even  invites,  the  comer." — 
South. 

2.  A  visitor. 

"  Yourself,  renowned  prince,  then  stood  as  fair 
As  any  corner  I  have  look'd  on  yet." 

Shakesp.;  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  1. 

*c6m -er-s6me,  a.    [CUMBERSOME.] 
co  -me§,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Music:   The  answer  to  the    Dux   or   subject. 
[FUGUE.]    (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

2.  Her.,  Ac. :  A  connt. 

3.  Anatomy: 

(1)  (Sing.):  Comes,  in  the  sense  of  companion,  is 
used  for  various  structures  associated  with  others. 
Thus  there  is  a  comes  nervi  ischiadici,  and  a  comes 
nervi  jphren  id. 

(2)  The  pi.  Comites  (companions)  is  used  in  a  sim- 
ilar sense.    Thus  the  deep  set  of  veins  accompany- 
ing the  arteries  are  called  vence  comitea  vel  satellites 
urteriarum.    (Quain.) 

co-me-sper'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  fcome-hair,  andsperma 
=a  seed,  in  allusion  to  the  tuft  of  hair  at  the  end  of 
the  seod.l 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  family  Polygalaceae. 
They  are  natives  of  Australia. 

*com-ess-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  comessatio,  comis- 
satio,  from  comissor  =  to  revel,  to  banquet ;  Gr. 
komazo,  from  komos=a  banquet,  a  revel.]  Banquet- 
ing, feasting,  revelry. 

"  The  world  is  apt  upon  all  occasions  to  fall  upon  un- 
necessary comessation  and  com  pot  at  ions."— Hales;  Serm. 
at  the  Close  of  his  Rem.,  p.  30. 

tc5m-es  -tl-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  comestible,  from 
Lat.  comesum,  comestum,  sup.  of  comedo=to  eat  up : 
com=con,  and  edo=to  eat.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Fit  or  suitable  to  be  eaten  ;  eatable. 
"  His  markets  [were]  the  best  ordered  for  prices  of  com- 
estible ware    .     .     ." — Wotton-  Rem..  p.  346. 

B.  As  subst. :  Anything  fit  to  be  eaten ;  an  eatable. 
(Generally  in  the  plural.) 

"Comestibles  vary  from  the  most  substantial  to  the  most 
light." — Simpson:  Handbook  of  Dining,  p.  5. 

c6m-et  (l),  *com  ete,  «.  [O.  Fr.  comete;  Sp., 
Port.  &  Ital.  cometa  t  from  Lat.  cometa;  Gr.  kometcs 
= (a.)  hairy,  long-haired;  (*.)  a  comet;  from  kome— 
hair.] 

Astronomy : 

1.  Definition:  A  luminous  heavenly  body  which, 
in  general,  consists  of  a  nucleus  or  "  head  "  with,  or 
lc>>  frequently  without,  a  tail,  the  whole  moving  in 
the  heavens,  first  toward,  then  around,  and  finally 
away  again  from  the  sun,  like  a  planet  at  one  part 
of  its  elliptic  orbit. 

"  So  from  the  dread  immensity  of  space 
Returning  with  accelerated  course, 
The  rushing  comet  to  the  sun  descends." 

Thomson. 

2.  Hist. :  Comets  have  in  every  ?«6  excited  atten- 
tion, and,  till  recently,  have  inspired  terror  in  the 
general  public,  or  at  least  in  ignorant  minds,    Mil- 
ton expresses  the  belief  of  his  time  when  he  says : 

"  Satan  stood    .    .    .    and  like  a  comet  burned, 
That  fire*  the  length  of  Ophiuchus  huge 
In  th'  arctic  sky,  and  from  his  horrid  hair 
Shakes  pestilence  and  war." 

Xtlton:  P.  L,,  ii.  708. 

Josephus  enumerates  as  one  of  the  omens  forebod- 
ing the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  "a  star  n-.-cm- 
bling  a  sword  which  stood  over  the  city,  and  a 
comet  that  continued  a  whole  year."  (Wars  of  the 
Jews,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  y.,  §  3.) 

From  these  notions  science  had  to  grope  its  way 
forward.  Aristotle  thought  comets  igneous  vapors 
not  higher  than  our  own  atmosphere.  Seneca  gave 


forth  the  happy  hypothesis  that  they  were  a  kind  of 
planets.  TychoBrahe,  about 1577,  showed  that  a  cer- 
tain comet  was  at  agreater  distance  from  the  earth 
than  the  moon.  Hevelius,  in  1668,  ascertained  that 
the  orbit  of  a  comet  was  concave  and  not  a  straight 
line,  the  latter  erroneous  view  having  been  held  by 
Tycho  Brahe.  already  mentioned,  and  Kepler. 
Doerfel  (1681 )  believed  comets  to  move  in  parabolas. 
In  1682  Halley  proved  the  comet,  subsequently 
called  after  him,  to  be  periodic  in  its  returns.  In 
1704  Sir  Isaac  Newton  proved  comets  to  obey  the 
law  of  gravitation,  and  held  that  in  all  probability 
they  moved  in  elliptic  orbits.  (For  more  modern 
discoveries,  see  3.) 

3.  Present  state  of  Jcnoivledge  and  opinion :  More 
than  600  comets,  according  to  Mr.  Hind,  have  been 
taken  note  of,  but  about  17,500,000  are  believed  to 
exist  in  connection  with  the  solar  system.  The 
head  or  nucleus  is  much  less  solid  than  it  seems. 
Thus,  in  1832,  Sir  John  Herschel  saw  a  group  of 
stars  only  of  the  16th  magnitude,  almost  through 
the  center  of  Biela's  comet.  When  such  a  body 
might  be  expected  to  exercise  gravitation  its 
influence  is  too  small  to  be  perceptible.  Regarding 
orbit,  the  comets  may  be  divided  into  two  very  dis- 
tinct classes :  First,  those  whose  orbits  are  so  long 
that  they  are  usually  regarded  as  parabolas,  ana 
second,  those  whose  orbit  and  period  are  both 
short.  Of  the  latter  class,  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
are  known.  The  first  seem  to  have  come  to  us  from 
outside  space;  the  second  set,  originally  belonging 
to  the  former,  to  have  had  their  direction  changed 
so  as  to  produce  their  present  short  elliptic  orbits 
by  the  action  on  them  of  some  planet.  (For  the 
chief  comets  of  the  latter  type,  see  *y  at  the  end  of 
this  article.)  In  1866  Professor  Schiaparelli,  of 
Milan,  discovered  that  the  orbit  of  Tuttle's  comet, 
the  third  which  had  appeared  in  1862,  was  nearly 
identical  with  that  of  the  August  meteors,  and  Tem- 
pers comet,  the  first  of  1866,  with  that  of  the  Novem- 
ber meteor  stream.  In  consequence  of  this  discovery, 
Prof.  P.  G.  Tait  published  the  view  that  the  sudden 
development  of  tails  many  millions  of  miles  in 
length,  the  occurrence  of  comets  with  many  tails, 
,an<  1  the  observed  fact  that  there  is  no  definite  rela- 
tion of  direction  between  a  comet's  tail  and  its 
solar  radius  vector,  may  be  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  that  a  comet  is  a  cloud  of  small 
masses,  such  as  stones  and  fragments  of  meteoric 
iron,  shining  by  reflected  light  alone,  except  where 
these  masses  impinge  on  each  other,  or  on  other 
matter  circulating  around  the  sun,  and  thus  pro- 
duce luminous  gases  along  with  considerable  modi- 
fications of  their  relative  motion.  The  differences 
of  motion  of  the  meteoric  fragments  relatively  to 
the  earth,  present  appearances  analogous  to  those 
of  a  flock  of  sea-birds  flying  in  one  plane,  and  only 
becoming  as  a  long  streak  when  the  plane  of  the 
flock  passes  approximately  through  the  spectator's 
eye.  The  so  called  envelopes  surrounding  them  are 
compared  with  the  curling  wreaths  of  tobacco 
smoke  emitted  from  a  pipe.  On  the  24th  June,  1881, 
Wm,  Huggins,  Esq.,  examined  the  bright  comet 
then  in  the  sky  with  the  spectroscope.  Assuming 
this  to  be  similarly  composed  to  otner  comets,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  part  of  their  light  is 
reflected  sunlight  and  part  original  light,  and 
further  that  carbon  is  present  in  the  cometary 
matter. 

K  Among  the  best  known  periodic  comets  are: 

(1)  Bield's  Comet:    [Named  after  M.    Biela,  an 
Austrian  officer,  who  discovered  it  at  Prague  on 
the  27th  or  28th  of  February,  1826.]     A  comet  which 
has  a  periodic  time  of  about  6*4  years  or  138  weeks. 
It  returned  in  September,  1832,  again  in  1839,  then  in 
1845 ;  when,  between  December  19, 1845,  and  January 
13. 1846,  it  separated  into  two  comets,  which  went 
off    in  company,  coming   back   together   in  1852, 
since  which  time  they  have  returned  no  more.    But 
it  has  been  discovered  that  when,  toward  the  end 
of  November,  the  earth  intersects  the  lost  double 
comet's  path,  there  is  a  display  of  meteors.    This 
was  notably  seen  on  Nov.  30, 1867,  and  on  Nov.  27, 
1872.    Biela  s  is  called  also  Gambart's  Comet. 

(2)  Donates  Comet:  [Named  after  Dr.  Donati  of 
Florence.]     A    comet    discovered    by    Donati    on 
June  2, 1858.    Periodic  time  about  2,000  years. 

(3)  Encke's  Comet:  [Xamed  after  Johann  Franz 
Encke,  Director  of  the  Observatory  at  Berlin.]    A 
comet,  the  periodicity  of  which  was  detected  by 
Euckeinl819.    Heprovedit  identical  with  Mechain 
and  Messier's  comet  of  1786,  with  Herschel's  of  1795, 
and  Pons's  of  1805.    It  appeared  again  in  1822,  1828, 
and  at  such  intervals  as  to  show  that  its  periodic 
time  is  3*29  years,  or  1,210  days.    A  recent  appear- 
ance was  on  August  20, 1881.  Its  orbit  is  everywhere 
nearer  the  sun  than  that  of  Jupiter. 

(4)  Halleu's  Comet:  [Named  after  the  celebrated 
Edmund  Halley,  the  friend  of  Newton,  and,  from 
1720  to  1741-2,  English  Astronomer-royal.]    A  comet, 
the  first  whose  periodic  time  was  ascertained.    It 
is  about  75  years.    It  was  identical  with  the  comets 
of  1456,  1531,  and  1607,  and  appeared  again  in  1759 
and  1835,    It  is  next  due  in  1910.    It  is  sometimes 
called  Apian's  Comet. 


comet-finder,  *. 

Astron.  Instru. :  A  telescope  for  finding  comets, 
but  as  such  a  result  only  occasionally  and  at  remote 
intervals  follows  its  application  to  the  heavens,  it 
is  more  accurately  called  a  comet-seeker  (q.  v.). 

comet-like,  adv.  Like  or  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  comet. 

"I  am  a  maid. 

My  lord,  that  ne'er  before  invited  eyes, 
But  have  been  gazed  on,  comet-like    .    .    ." 

Shake*p..-  Prince  of  Tyre,  v.  L 

comet-seeker,  s. 

Astron.  Instru. :  A  cheap  equatorial  with  coarsely 
divided  circles  and  a  large  field  in  comparison  to 
its  aperture,  thus  enabling  it  to  take  in  at  one 
glance  a  considerable  portion  of  the  heavens.  It  is 
called  also  a  comet-finder.  (Knight^  <tc.) 

*c5m  -St  (2),  e.  [Etym,  unknown.]  The  name  of 
some  game  of  cards. 

"  What  say  yon*to  a  poule  at  comet  at  my  house?  " 

Southeme:  Maid  s  L.  Prayer. 

cftm-St-ar  -1-iim,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  cometa= 
a  comet]. 

Astron. :  An  instrument  designed  and  intended  to 
represent  the  revolution  of  a  comet  round  the  sun. 

com'-et-ar-y1,  «•  &  «•  [Fr.  cometaire ;  Lat.  cometa 
=  a  comet.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  a  comet. 

"The  division  of  Biela's  comet  into  two  distinct  parts 
suggests  several  interesting  questions  in  cometary  phys- 
ics."— Prof.  Kirkwood;  Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.,  1871,  pt.  i.,  p.  49. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a-comet. 

"  Let  us  fill  a  hollow  sphere  of  this  diameter  with  com- 
etary matter  and  make  it  our  unit  of  measure."— Tyndatt: 
Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  vii.  15L 

B.  Assubst.:  The  same  as  COMETARITJM  (q.v.). 

c5m-et  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  comet;  -ic.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  comet ;  cometary. 

tcSm-St-og  -raph-er,  *.  [Gr.  kometes=a  comet, 
and  grapho  =  to  write,  to  discourse.]  One  who 
writes  on  or  describes  the  nature  of  comets. 

"These elements  appear  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
recent  cometographers,  ,  .  .  "  —  Chambers-.  Astron., 
4>.  337. 

c6m-et-og  -raph-y\  s.  [Fr.  com£togra$hie,  from 
Gr.  fcomete«=acoinet,  and  graphe=a  writing,  a  dis- 
course ;  grapho  =  to  write.]  A  discourse  on  or 
description  of  comets. 

c5m  -e-ttfid,  a.  &  s  [Eng.  comet,  and  suff.  -ofd, 
from  Gr.  eidos=form,  appearance.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Resembling  a  comet  in  form. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  name  proposed  by  Professor  Kirk- 
wood,  of  Indiana  University,  for  certain  luminous 
meteors. 

"  The  motions  of  some  luminous  meteors  (or  cometoids, 
as  perhaps  they  might  be  called)." — Prof.  Kirkicood, 
quoted  in  Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.  for  1871,  pt.  i.,  p.  49. 

tc6m-et-6l  -6&-y\  s.  [En^.  comet,  Gr.  kometes, 
and  logos^a  discourse.]  A  discourse  or  treatise  on 
comets;  that  branch  of  astronomy  which  deals 
with  comets. 

c6m-flt,  *con-fite,  *con-fyte,  s.  [O.Fr.  coiifit, 
from  confire= to  preserve,  to  pickle;  Lat.  conficio= 
to  put  together,  to  prepare:  con— together,  and 
facio=to  make;  Ital.  confetto;  Sp.  confite;  Port. 
con/ctYoJ 

*1.  A  dry  sweetmeat ;  any  kind  of  fruit  or  root 
preserved  with  sugar  and  dried.  (Johnson.) 

"Compostes  and  confites" — Babees  Book,  p.  121. 
2.  A  caraway-seed,    a    coriander-seed,    or  other 
seed,  coated  with  sugar. 

"  And  turns  to  comflts  by  his  arts, 
To  make  me  relish  for  desserts. ' 

Hudibras. 

comfit-box,  s.    A  box  for  carrying  comfits.  They 
were  much  in  use  in  France  during  the  reign  of 
Henrylll.  of  that  country,  A.  D.  1574  to  1589.    (The 
elder  Disraeli,  in  TownsencC s  Dates.) 
comfit-maker,  «.    A  confectioner. 
*c6m  -fit,  r.  t.  [COMFIT,  s.]   To  preserve  dry  with 
sugar. 

"  The  fruit  that  does  so  quickly  waste, 
Men  scarce  can  see  it.  much  less  taste, 
Thou  comfltfxt  in  streets  to  make  it  last." 

Cowley. 

*c6m  -fit-ttre,  s.  [O.  Fr.  confiture.]  [COMFTT,  *.] 
A  comfit,  a  confection. 

"  From  country  grass  to  comfltures  of  court." 

Donne. 

cbm  -fort,  *con-for-ten,  *cum-forth,  *coun- 
forth,  *con-forti,  r.  t.  [O.  Fr.  conforter;  Low 
Lat.  conforto  =  to  make  strong :  con  =  together, 
fully ;  fortis=  strong;  Sp.  &  Port,  confortar;  Ital. 
confortare.] 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    J6"wl;    cat,    gell,     chorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     alnt     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


comfort 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 
*I.  Literally: 

1.  To  make  strong ;  to  strengthen ;  to  restore  to 
strength. 

"And  the  child  waxed  and  was  counforted." — Wycliffe: 
Luke  i.  80. 

" .  .  .  and  he  coumfortide  hyni  with  nailes  that  it 
shnlde  not  be  moued." — /saia&xli.  7. 

2.  To  re-enforce ;  to  bring  material  aid  to. 
II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  strengthen,  to  confirm,  to  add  weight  or 
authority  to. 

"  The  evidence  of  God's  own  testimony  .  .  .  doth 
not  a  little  comfort  and  confirm  the  same." — Hooker. 

2.  To  strengthen  the  mind ;  to  cheer  or  encourage 
in  time  of  danger  or  difficulty. 

"  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people,  saith  your  God."— 
Isaiah  il.  i. 

3.  To   console,    to   cheer,    to   solace   in    time  of 
trouble  or  anxiety. 

"It  does  not  appear  that  one  of  the  flatterers  or 
buffoons  whom  he  had  enriched  out  of  the  plunder  of  his 
victims  came  to  comfort  him  in  the  day  of  trouble." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.xiv. 

*4.  To  place  in  a  state  of  comfort. 

"...  but  now  he  is  comforted,  and  thon  art  tor- 
mented."— Lukexvi.  26. 

*B.  Law:  To  afford  aid  or  countenance  as  an 
accessory  after  the  fact;  to  abet. 

^  For  the  difference  between  comfort  and  cheer, 
see  CHEER  ;  for  that  between  comfort  and  console, 
see  CONSOLE. 

c6m'-f5rt,  *com-forthe,  *con-fort,  *com-ford, 
*coum-forde,  *coun-fort,  *cum-ford,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
oonfort,cunfort;  O.  Sp.,  Ital.  &  Port,  conforto;  Sp. 
confuerto.~]  [COMFORT,  «.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Support,  assistance,  strength  or  relief  afforded 
in  time  of  weakness,  oppression,  or  danger.    [II.] 
"...    the  God  of  all  comfort    .    .    ." — 2  Cor.  i.  S. 
"  I  spy  comfort;  I  cry  bail." 

Shakesp:  Meas.  for  Meas.,  iii.  2. 

2.  Consolation ;  encouragement  afforded  in  time 
ef  affliction  or  trouble ;  solace,  cheering. 

'*  Lythez  me  kyndely  your  coumforde." 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed  Morris);  Pearl,  369. 
"  And,  in  thy  need,  such  comfort  come  to  thee." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  i.  4. 

3.  A  state  of  quiet  and  pleasant  enjoyment ;  free- 
dom from  trouble,  pain,  or  disquiet. 

"...  that  he  thought  more  of  their  comfort  than  of 
his  own  .  .  ." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

4.  That  which  enables  one  to  enjoy  such  quietness 
and  freedom  from  trouble,  pain,  or  disquiet ;  lux- 
uries.   (Generally  used  in  the  pi.) 

"  None  of  the  parochial  clergy  were  so  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  comforts  as  the  favorite  orator  of  a  great 
assembly  of  nonconformists  in  the  city." — Macaulay; 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  zi. 

5.  That  which  affords  consolation,  strength,  or 
solace  in  time  of  trouble,  affliction,  or  danger. 

"Let,  I  pray  thee,  thy  merciful  kindness  be  for  my 
comfort,  .  .  ." — Psalm  cxix.  76. 

6.  A  wadded  bed-quilt,  usually  made  of  a  layer  of 
cotton    raw  fiber,  inclosed  between  two    external 
sheets  of  calico  or  chintz.    ( U.  S.) 

*II.  Law:  Support,  assistance,  or  countenance; 
such  as  an  accessory  affords  to  the  actual  perpetra- 
tor of  any  crime. 

**.  .  .  any  hand  or  partaking  in  the  aid  or  comfort  of 
Perkins,  or  the  Cornishmen."— Bacon. 

^f  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  comfort  and 
pleasure :  " .  .  .  the  grand  feature  of  comfort  is 
substantiality:  that  of  pleasure  is  warmth.  Pleas- 
ure is  quickly  succeeded  by  pain  .  .  .  Comfort  is 
that  portion  of  pleasure  which  seems  to  be  exempt 
from  this  disadvantage  .  .  .  Comfort  must  be 
sought  for  at  home:  pleasure  is  pursued  abroad." 
(Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

*comfort- kill  ing,  a.  Destroying  all  sources  of 
comfort  or  encouragement ;  disquieting,  discour- 
aging. 

"O  comfort-killing  night,  image  of  hell !" 

Shakesp.:  Tarquin  and  Lucrece. 

c6m-f5r-t?,-ble,  *con-for-ta-ble,  *com-for-ta- 
byll,  a.  &s.  [O.  Fr.  confortable,  from  con/orter.] 
[COMFORT,  u.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Of  persons : 

*1.  Strong,  strengthened ;  full  of  strength  or  vigor 
of  body  or  mind. 

"  In  the  feld  a  knyght  right  con  for  table." 

Generydes,  2,212. 

"  Thy  conceit  is  nearer  death  than  thy  powers;  for  my 
sake  b&icomfortable,  hold  death  awhile  at  the  arm's  end." 
— ShakA»p.:  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  6.  (Trench.) 
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2.  In  a  state  of,  or  admitting  of,  comfort;  cheer- 
ful, free  from  disquiet,  trouble,  or  pain. 
"His  comfortable  temper  has  forsook  him; 
He  is  much  out  of  health,  and  keeps  his  chamber  " 
Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  4 

*3.  Affording  strength  or  support  to  the  mind  or 
body  ;  strengthening,  supporting. 

"  Be  comfortable  to  my  mother,  your  mistress." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  i.  1. 

II.  Of  things: 

1.  Affording  consolation  or  encouragement  in  time 
of  trouble  or  affliction  ;  cheering,  consoling. 

"  Kind  words,  and  comfortable,  lost  on  me." 
Coieper:  Trans,  of  the  Latin  Poems  of  Milton:  On  the 
Death  of  Damon. 

2.  Attended  with,  or  procuring  a  state  of,  quiet 
enjoyment  and  comfort. 

"...  a  comfortable  provision  made  for  their  subsist- 
ence." —  Dryden;  Fables;  Dedication. 

*3.  Free  from  trouble  or  anxiety. 

"  What  can  promise  him  a  comfortable  appearance 
before  his  dreadful  judge  ?"  —  South. 

B.  As  subst,  :  A  heavy  wadded  or  padded  quilt  or 
counterpane  ;  a  comfort. 

c6m-f6"r-t9.-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  comfortable; 
•ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  comforting  or  cheering. 
"...    the  pleasantness  of  the  grape;  the  comfortable- 

ness of  the  wine."—  H'allis:  Semi,  at  Oxf.,  1682,  p.  5. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  comfortable  or  in  a  state 
of  comfort;  cheerfulness. 

"  Quiet  serenity  and  comfortableness  usually  attends  a 
virtuous  course  of  life."  —  Goodman:  Winter  Ev.  Con/.,  p.  ii. 


c6"m  -f6r-t9,-bly\  adv.    [Eng,  comfortabl(e)  ,"  -y.~\ 

1.  In  a  comfortable  manner;  so  as  to  comfort  or 
cheer;  encouragingly,  cheeringly. 

"...  speak  comfortably  unto  thy  servants  .  .  ."  — 
2  Sam.  xix.  7. 

2.  In  a  state  of  comfort  ;  with  cheerfulness. 
"...    hope  comfortably  and  cheerfully  for  God's  per- 

formance." —  Hammond. 

*c6m  -fo"r-ta-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Formed  as  if  from 
Lat.  confortativus,  from  conforto.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Comforting,  cheering,  encouraging. 

"'  The   odor    and  smell  of   wine    is    very  comfortative 
.    .    .    and  is  exceeding  lively  and  piercing."—  Time's 
Storehouse,  p.  388.     (Latham.) 

B.  As  subst.  :  Anything  comforting  or  strength- 
ening. 

"The  two  hundred  crowns  in  gold  ...  as  a  comfor- 
tative." —  Jarvis.  Don  Quixote,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  v. 

c6m  -fSr-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COMFORT,  v.] 

Ch.  Hist.  :  The  rendering  of  Consolati,  one  of  two 
divisions  made  in  the  mediaeval  sect  called  Cathari 
(the  Pure).  The  other  division  was  termed  Associ- 
ated or  Confederated  (foBderati).  (Mosheim:  Ch, 
Hist.,  cent,  xii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  §  6.) 

c6m  -R>r-tSr,  s.    [Eng.  comfort;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Of  persons:  One  who  comforts,  cheers,  or  con- 
soles ;  one  who  affords  encouragement  or  support 
in  time  of  trouble  and  distress. 

"  Miserable  comforters  are  ye  all."  —  Job  xvi.  2. 

2.  Of  things: 

(1)  A  knitted  woolen  scarf,  long  and  narrow. 

(2)  A  thick  wadded  or  padded  quilt  or  counter- 
pane ;  a  comfort. 

II.  Theol.  <&  Scrip.  (The  Comforter):  The  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity  (John  xvi.  7, 

&C.)      [PARACLETE.] 

"  My  heart,  that  was  heavy  and  sad, 
Was  made  to  rejoice  and  be  glad, 
And  peace  without  measure  I  had, 
When  the  Comforter  came." 

Moody  tS:  Sankey:  Hymns. 

*c6m  -f5rt-ful,  a.  [Eng.  comfort;  -ful(l).']  Full 
of  comfort  or  encouragement;  comforting,  cheering. 

cfim  -f5rt-Ing,  *con-fort-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &«. 

[COMFOHT,  «.] 

A.  As  present  participle  : 

*1.  Making  strong,  strengthening. 
*'  And  there  appeared  an  angel  unto  Him  from  heaven 
comforting  him.'  *—  Luke  xacii.  43.    (  Trench.  ) 

2.  Consoling,  cheering,  encouraging. 

B.  -4s  adj.:   Cheering,    consoling,    encouraging; 

strengthening. 

"Comforting  repose."—  Shakesp..  Henry  VIII.,  v.  1. 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  strengthening,  cheering, 
or  consoling  ;  solace,  consolation,  support,  or  en- 
couragement. 

"  Confortyng  —  alegement,  allegeonce."  —  Palsgrave. 
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c6m  -fort-less,  *com-forte-les,  a.  [Eng.  com- 
fort; -less.] 

1-  Of  persons:    Without  comfort    or   encourage- 
ment ;  uncheered  and  unsolaced ;  disconsolate. 
"  Torn  from  th'  embraces  of  histender  wife, 
Sole,  and  all  comfortless,  he  wastes  awuy." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  IT.  380. 

2.  Of  things:  Cheerless;  having  no  power  to  com- 
fort, cheer,  or  encourage. 

"  The  floor  was  neither  dry  nor  neat,  the  hearth 
Was  comfortless." 

Wordsworth:  The  Excursion,  bic.  i. 

*com  -f6rt-less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  comfortless  ;-ly.] 
In  a  comfortless,  cheerless  state  or  manner;  cheer- 
lessly. 

fc6m -f6rt-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  comfortless; 
-ness.~\ 

1.  Of  persons:  The  quality  of  being  comfortless, 
or  uncheered  and  unsolaced. 

2.  Of  things:  The  quality  of  being  without  power 
of  cheering  or  comforting ;  cheerlessness. 

*c6m'-fSrt-reS8,  s.  [Eng.  comfort(er) ;  fern.  suff. 
-ress.']  A  female  comforter  or  consoler. 

"  To  be  your  comfortress,  and  to  preserve  you." 

B.  Jonson :  Fox. 

c6m-frey\  cbm  -fry",  *cam  -phSr-Ie,  *cum  - 
phor-y,  *cowmfory,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Fr.  con- 
ferve;  Lat.  con- 
ferva =  healing ; 
conferveo  =  ( 1 ) 
to  boil  together, 
(2)  to  heal.  So 
named  for  its 
supposed  heal- 
ing qualities.] 

*1.  A  daisy. 

2.  Symphytum 
officinale,  or.less 
frequently,  any 
other  species  of 
the  genus.  [SYM- 
PHYTUM.] 

If  (1)  Common 
Comfrey :  Sym- 
phytum  ojfici- 
nale.  Its  stem 
is  winged  above, 
the  leaves,which 
are  ovate-lan- 
ceola te,  very 
decurrent.  The 
stem  is  2-3  feet  high,  branched  above.  The  flowers 
are  in  pairs,  secund,  and  drooping.  The  corolla  is 
large  yellowish-white,  often  purple.  The  plant  is 
frequently  found  on  the  banks  of  riversor  in  watery 
places  generally.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June.  It 
was  formerly  regarded  as  a  vulnerary.  Its  roots 
are  highly  mucilaginous,  their  taste  sweetish  with 
some  astringency.  The  leaves  gathered  while  young- 
may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  spiuage.  and  some 
people  of  unrefined  taste  eat  the  young  snoots  after 
blanching  them  by  forcing  them  to  grow  through 
heaps  of  earth.  Comfrey  stewed  in  sugar,  with  a 
small  amount  of  paregoric  added,  makes  a  highly- 
prized  domestic  remedy  for  coughs  and  bronchial 
irritation. 

Middle  Comfrey :  Ajuga  reptans. 
Saracen's  Comfrey:  Senedo  saracenicus. 
Spotted  Comfrey :  Pulmonaria  officinalis. 
-     Tuberous    Comfrey :    Symphytuin   tuberosum. 
This  is  a  smaller  plant,  has  a  tuberous  root-stock, 
simple  steins,  only  slightly  decurrent  leaves,  the 
upper  ones  in  pairs. 

comfrey-consound,  s.    Symphytum  offlcinale. 

com'-Ic,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  comicus;  Gr.  kdmikos  — 
belonging  to  comedy;  komos  =  a  banquet,  a  revel; 
Fr.  Comique.']  [COMEDY.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  comedy,  as  distinguished 
from  tragedy ;  writing  comedy. 

"  But  the  very  quintessence  of  that  spirit  will  be  found 
in  the  comic  drama."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

f2.  Ludicrous ;  exciting  laughter  or  mirth,  droll 
comical. 
*B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  comedian,  an  actor  in  comedy. 

"  .  .  .  Cave  Underbill,  who  has  been  a  com  ic  for  three 
generations."—  Steele.-  Taf/er,  No.  22. 

2.  A  writer  of  comedy. 

"As  the  comic  saith,  his  mind  was  in  the  kitchen.''— 
Vrquftart:  Rabelais,  bk.  i.,  ch.  20. 

com  -Ic- 3,1,  a.    [Eng.  comic;  -al.'] 

1.  Comic;  of  or  relating  to  comedy,  as  distin- 
guished from  tragedy ;  appropriate  or  suitable  for 
comedy. 

"They  deny  it  to  be  tragical,  because  its  catastrophe  is 
a  wedding,  which  hath  ever  been  accounted  cmnical." — 
Gay. 


Common  Comfrey. 

1.  Flower  leaf.    2.  Flower.    3.  Flower 

laid  open. 
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or,  '(wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     sin;     mate,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rtlle,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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2.  Ludicrous,  laughable,  droll,  exciting  laughter 
or  mirth. 

"...  the  familiar  stile  and  pleasing  way  of  relat- 
ing comical  adventures  of  that  nature." — Dryden:  Fables; 
Preface. 

c5m  Ic-al  -I-ttf,  s.  [Eng.  comical;  -ity.]  The 
quality  of  being  comical ;  comicalness,  ludicrous- 
iu->r>.  {Daniel  O'Connell.) 

cSm  '-Ic-9l-ljF(  adv.    [Eng.  comical;  -/!/.] 

*1.  In  a  manner  proper  to  or  befitting  comedy. 

"la  this  tragicomedy  of  love  to  act  several  parts,  some 
satirically,  some  comically,  .  .  .  " — Burton:  Anatomy  <>J 
Melancholy^  p.  416. 

.2.  In  a  ludicrous  or  laughable  manner;  so  as  to 
excite  laughter  or  mirth. 

"This,  I  confess,  is  comically  spoken."— Burton:  Anat- 
omy of  Melancholy,  p.  570. 

tcom -Ic-3-l-ness,  s.  [Eng.  comical;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  comical  or  ludicrous ;  comicality, 
ludicrousness. 

com  -I-CO,  in-  comp.  [Lat.  oomtows.]  Comical, 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  comedy ;  as,  Comico- 
t ro#ic=partaking  of  the  nature  of  both  comedy  and 
tragedy ;  comico-tragicalt  <fcc. 

*c8m  -Ic-rjf,  8.  [Eng.  comic;  -ry.]  The  quality 
or  power  of  exciting  mirth ;  comicality. 

c6m'-Ifig  (l),*com-inge,  *com-ynge,  cum-lng, 

in:  />">-.,  a.  &8.    [COME  (1),  v.J 

A.  Aspr.  par. .'  (Seo  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Lit. :  Arriving,  approaching. 

"His  sense  returning  with  the  coming  breeze." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xv.,  1.  271. 

II.  Figuratively: 
1.  Future,  to  come. 

"  Which  may  the  like  in  coming  ages  breed." 

Roscommon. 

*2.  Willing,  ready,  fond. 

"  How  easy  every  labor  it  pursues, 
How  coming  to  the  poet  ev'ry  muse  !" 

Pope;  Horace. 

C.  As  substantive; 

1.  Gen.;  An  arrival,  approach,  or  access. 

2.  Spec. ;  The  second  advent  of  our  Lord. 
coming-in,  *. 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Gen. :  An  entering,  entrance,  or  arrival. 

"  The  Lord  shall  preserve  thy  going  out  and  thy  coming 
fn  from  this  time  forth,  and  even  for  evermore."  —  Psalm 
Jxii.  8. 

*2.  An  entrance ;  a  passage  or  means  of  entering. 

"...  and  the  fashion  thereof,  and  the  goings  out 
thereof,  and  comings  in  thereof,  and  ail  the  forms  the 
thereof,  .  .  ."—  Exod,  xliii.  1L 

*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Revenue;   that  which  comes  in  as  income  or 
revenue. 

"  What  are  thy  rents  ?  what  are  thy  comingg-inf" 
Shake*?.;  Hen.  V.,  iv.  1. 

2.  An  introduction  or  beginning. 

"The  coming-in  of  this  mischief  was  sore  and  grievous 
to  the  people."— 2  Maccab.  v.  3. 

3.  Obedience,    submission,    compliance;    act   of 
yielding. 

"  On  my  life, 
We  need  not  fear  his  coming  in," 

Massinger:  D.  of  Milan. 

coming-on,  s. 

1.  An  approach  or  advent. 

"  Nor  dark  and  many-folded  clouds  foretell 
The  cu>ning-un  of  storms." 

Longfellow:  An  April  Day. 

2.  Growth,  improvement,  increase. 
C&in'-Ing  ('l),pr.par.,a.&8.    [COME  (2),v.] 

A.  <fc  B.  -4s  pr.  par,  &  particip.  adj.;    (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  sprouting,  as  barley. 

"In  the  coming  or  sprouting  of  malt,  .    .    ."—M..,-fii,i-->: 

*cd-mlft'-gle,  v.  /.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  mingle 
(q.  v.).J  To  mix,  mingle,  temper. 

"  Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  comfngled," 
.SVtnA-*-.«p.;  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

*"  The  Quartos  read  comeddled  (q.  v.), 

Cd-mlii  -gllftg,  pr.  par.  A  s.    [CoMiXGLE.] 

A.  Aspr.  par.;  (See  the  verb.) 

C.  As  subst.;  The  act  of  mingling  or  mixing;  a 
mixture. 

com-iq  ue,  s.    [Fr.]    A  comic  actor  or  singer. 

*c6m  -it-3-nt,  a.  [Lat.  comitan*,  pr.  par.  of  com- 
itor  =  to  accompany.]  Accompanying,  attending, 
concomitant. 
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•com  -It-ate,  t'.  /.  [Lat.  fomitatus,  pa.  par.  of 
cowi7or=to  accompany  ;  come»=a  companion.]  To 
accompany. 

"With  Pallas  young  the  king  associated, 
Achates  kinde  j35neas  cvmitated." 

Translation  of  Virgil  by  Vicars  (1632). 

Com-I-ta  -tfis,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.]    A  county. 

Posse  comitatus:  [PossE.] 

com  -I-tes,  s.pl.    [Lat.  pi.  of  comes  (q.  v.).] 

com-I-tia  (tia  as  shl-a),s.  [Lat,,  pi.  of  comi- 
tium,  the  Roman  voting-place,  from  comeo  (comire) 
=to  come  or  meet  together  :  coni=con:  eo=togo.J 

Rom.  A  ntiq.  :  The  ordinary  and  legal  assemblies 
of  the  Roman  citizens  for  the  passing  of  laws,  elec- 
tion of  magistrates  and  officers,  &c. 

tcSm-I  -tlal  (tlal  as  snl-al),  a.  [Lat.  comUialis, 
from  comitia  (q.  v.).l  Of  or  relating  to  the  comitia 
or  assemblies  or  the  Roman  citizens. 

*comitial-lll,  s.  The  epilepsy;  so  named  from 
the  fact  that  if  anyone  were  seized  with  it  during 
the  comitia  or  public  assemblies,  the  meeting  was 
broken  up,  the  omen  being  considered  bad. 

"  And  Megrim  growes  to  the  Coniitial-ill." 

Sylvester:  The  Furies,  p.  583.    (Davies.) 

c5m-r-tium  (tium  as  shl-um),  s.  [Lat.,  from 
comeo,  (comire)  =to  meet  or  come  together.]  [CoM- 

IT1A.] 

Rom.  Antig.  :  An  assembly  of  the  Roman  citizens 
for  the  passing  of  laws,  election  of  officers,  &c. 

tcom  -1-ty1,  s.  [Lat.eomitas,  from  comis=affable, 
friendly.]  Affability,  good-breeding,  courtesy,  civ- 
ility, mildness  and  suavity  of  manners  or  disposi- 
tion. 

"  .  .  .  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  comity  or  cour- 
tesy .  .  ."—Story:  Conflict  of  Lams,  §  32. 


^[  Comity  of  Nations  : 

Internal.  Law  :  The  courtesy  on  the  part  of  one 
nation  which  allows  the  laws  of  another  one  to  be 
recognized  within  its  limits,  if  they  are  not  found 
prejudicial  to  the  public  interests.  For  instance,  if 
a  person  be  married  according  to  the  law  of  his 
own  country  and  travel  to  another,  the  comity  of 
nations  requires  that  the  marriage  shall  be  recog- 
nized in  the  land  to  which  he  has  come,  even  though 
permission  would  not  have  been  granted  to  carry  it 
out  in  the  same  way  there. 

1T  Comity  of  States: 

State  Latrs:  In  general,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
truth  that  the  various  states  of  the  Union  extend 
the  comity  usual  between  nations  to  eacli  other, 
although  the  immense  diversity  of  laws  sometimes 
renders  this  almost  impossible,  and  in  a  few  cases 
absolutely  so.  For  instance,  some  states  allow 
marriages  between  blacks  and  whites,  but  such  a 
miscegenatal  marriage,  wherever  consummated, 
would  debar  the  contracting  parties  living  in  Vir- 
ginia, where  miscegenation  is  a  felony,  and  resi- 
dence in  the  state  constitutes  the  essence  of  the 
offense. 

com  ma,  ft.  [Lat.  comma=a  clause  of  a  sentence  ; 
Gr.  fcomma=(lj  that  which  is  struck  ;  (2)  a  comma  ; 
Kopto=to  hew,  to  strike.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 
I.  Literally  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  I. 
*2.    A  clause,  a  category. 

"  In  the  ffloresco  catalogue  of  crimes,  adultery  and 
fornication  are  found  in  the  first  comma."—  L.  Addisun: 
Description  of  West  Barbary,  p.  171. 

*II.  Fiii.  :  Any  short  pause  or  delay;  a  slight 
hindrance  or  block. 

"...    no  levell'd  malice 
Infects  one  comma  in  the  course  I  hold." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Punctuation:  A  mark  or  character  (,)  denoting 
the   shortest   pause  in  reading  and  the  smallest 
division  of  a  sentence,  written  or  printed. 

2.  Music:  The  small  interval   between  a  major 
and  a  minor  tone,  that  is  between  a  tone  whose 
ratio  is  8  :  9  and  one  whose  ratio  is  9  :  10.  The  ratio  of 
a  comma  is  therefore  80  :  81.    A  Pythagorean  comma 
is  the  difference  between  the   note  produced  by 
takine  7  octaves  upward  and  12  fifths.     (Stainer  dt 
Barrett.) 

3.  Entom.  :  A  name  given  to  a  butterfly,  Grapia 
Ciimma  album,  from  the  white  mark  like  a  comma 
on  the  under  side  of  the  wing. 

comma-bacillus,  s.  The  same  as  colon  bacillus: 
a  comma-shaped  microbe  found  in  the  colon  and 
other  intestines  of  cholera  patients. 

*c5m-mac,  -er  ate,  r.  t.  [Pref.  com,  and  macerate 
(q.  v.).]  To  make  lean. 

"In  continual  commacerating  him  with  dread  and 
terror."  —  \(tshe:  Lenten  Staffe. 
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c6m-mand,  *com-and,  *com-ande,  »com- 
aund,  *com  aunde,  *com-maunde,  *com- 
mawnde,  *cum-aund,  r.  t.  <k  i '.  I O.  Fr.  comander ; 
Lat.  commendo=  (1)  to  give  in  charge,  to  commend, 
(2)  to  command:  Fr.  commander;  Sp.  comandar; 
Ital.  comandare.\ 

A.  Transitn-i1 : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Of  persons : 

(1)  To  order  with  authority  ;  to  give  orders  to;  to 
govern. 

"  Nothing  to  praise,  to  teach,  or  to  command!" 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

Tf  Freqently  with  two  objects. 

"  To  him  which  all  me  may  comaunde ." 

Oauxr,  i.  2. 

(2)  To  hold  in  subjection,   to  have  under  ons's 
authority. 

(3)  To  be  a  leader  of ;  to  lead  or  direct,  as  a  gen- 
eral does  his  army. 

"  Those  he  commands  move  only  in  command, 

Nothing  in  love."  Khaktsv.:  Macbeth,  v.  2. 

*(4)  To  order  a  person  to  be  removed  to  or  put  in 
some  place. 

"  To  close  prison  he  commanded  her." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gent,  of  Yer.,  Iii.  1. 

2.  Of  things :  To  order  or  direct  to  be  done ;  to 
require  (opposed  to  forbid  and  prohibit). 

"  Thus  did  Noah;  according  to  all  that  God  commanded 
him,  so  did  he."— Gen.  vi.  22. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  demand,  to  claim,  to  call  for. 

"  Tims  the  history  of  this,  perhaps  the  only  unmingled, 
race  which  can  boast  of  high  antiquity,  leads  us  through 
every  gradation  of  society,  and  orings  us  into  contact 
with  almost  every  nation  which  commands  our  interest 
in  the  ancient  world  .  .  ." — Milman:  Hist,  ofjeies  (3d 
ed.),  bk.  i.,  vol.  i.,  p.  2. 

2.  To  have  the  right  or  power  of  demanding  or 
ordering ;  to  call  for. 

"The  theme  though  humble,  yet  august  and  proud* 
The  occasion— for  the  Fair  commands  the  song." 

Coufper:  Task,  i.  7'- 

*3.  To  have  at  one's  disposal  or  service. 
"  It  is  in  mine  authority  to  command  the  keys  of  all  the 

posterns."  Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

*4.  To  force,  to  compel. 

"  As  doth  a  sail  command  an  argosy 
To  stem  the  waves." 

Sluikesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  III.,  li.  9. 

5.  To  be  in  such  a  position  as  to  have  power  to 
prevent  access  to,  or  passage  by,  any  place. 

6.  To  overlook,  to  possess  a  view  over. 

"  Commanding  the  rich  scenes  beneath, 
The  windings  of  the  Forth  and  Teith, 
And  all  the  vales  between  that  lie, 
Till  Stirling's  turrets  melt  the  sky." 

Scott:  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  T.  2. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Literally: 

J.  To  order;  to  give  orders. 

"The  emperor  comandede  anone 
After  the  childe  for  to  goon." 

Srcen  Sages,  548. 

^T  Sometimes  followed  by  on  or  upon. 

"  Let  your  highness  command  upon  me." 

Shakesp. :  Macbe th,  iii.  1, 

2.  To  exercise  supreme  authority. 

"If  [Cwsar]  had  been  there  to  command." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  iii.  §, 
II.  Fig. :  To  see,  to  range. 

"...    far  and  wide  his  eye  commands." 

iiaton:  P.  L.,  iii. 

com  ma  nd,  *.    [COMMAND,  v.~] 
A.  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  right  or  power  of  commanding ;  a  position 
of  authority ;  control,  leadership. 

"Every  man  under  his  command  became  familiar  with 
his  looks  .  .  ." — Macaulay:  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  An  order  given  with  authority ;  a  mandate. 
"  God  so  commanded,  and  left  that  command." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  651. 
*3.  Despotism,  exercise  of  authority. 
"  Command  and  force  may  often  create,  but  can  never 
cure,  an  aversion    .    .    ." — Locke:  On  Education. 

II.  Figuratively: 
tl.  Power,  authority. 

"  But  were  it  not  that  high  command 
Spake  in  his  eye,    .    .    ." 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abgdos,  ii.  9. 

2.  The  act  or  power  of  keeping  in  restraint  or 
control. 

"...  his  perfect  command  of  all  his  faculties  .  .  ." 
— Macaulav:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 


b6il,     bdy;     pout,     fowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     Jem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xeuophon,     exist,    pli  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zniin.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &«.  =  bel,      del. 


command-night 


3.  Restraint  or  control. 

4.  Influence  or  power  over  the  mind. 

"He  assumed  an  absolute  cummand  over  his  readers." 

— Dryden. 

*5.  The  power  of  overlooking  or  commanding  any 
place  by  reason  of  local  position. 

"The  steepy  stand, 
Which  overlooks  the  vale  with  wide  command" 

Dryden:  &neid.  • 

*B.  Mil.  &  Naval:  A  body  of  troops,  naval  or 
military,  under  the  command  of,  and  headed  by,  a 
particular  officer. 

"Four  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  command." 

Shakesp.:  Coriol.,  i.  6. 

^T  Word  of  Command; 

Mil. :  Tho  word  or  words  in  which  any  order  is 
expressed. 

Tf  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  command, 
precept,  injunction,  and  order ;  "  A  command  is  im- 
perative; it  is  the  strongest  exercise  of  authority: 
order  is  instructive ;  it  is  an  expression  of  the 
wishes :  an  injunction  is  decisive ;  it  is  a  greater  ex- 
ercise of  authority  than  order,  and  less  than  com- 
mand :  a  precept  is  a  moral  law ;  it  is  binding  on 
the  conscience.  The  three  former  of  these  are  per- 
sonal in  their  application ;  the  latter  is  general :  a 
command,  an  order,  and  an  injunction,  must  be 
addressed  to  some  particular  individual;  o.  precept 
is  addressed  to  all.  Command  and  order  exclu- 
sively flow  from  the  will  of  the  speaker  in  the  ordi- 
nary concerns  of  life ;  injunction  has  more  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  the  person  addressed  j  precept  is 
altogether  founded  on  the  moral  obligations  or  men 
to  each  other.  A  command  is  just  or  unjust;  en 
order  is  prudent  or  imprudent;  an  injunction  is 
mild  or  severe ;  a  precept  is  general  or  particular. 
Command  and  order  are  affirmative ;  injunction  or 
precept  are  either  affirmative  or  negative :  the  com- 
mand and  the  order  oblige  us  to  do  a  thing;  the 
injunction  and  precept  oblige  us  to  do  it,  or  leave  it 
undone."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

command-night,  «. 

Theat.:  A  night  on  which  a  certain  play  is  per- 
formed at  the  command  of  some  person  high  in 
authority  or  influence.  (Monarchical.} 

tcom-mand -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  command;  -able.] 
Capable  or  apt  tube  commanded. 

"  Rendering  our  bodies,  senses,  and  thoughts,  vigorous 
and  commandable." —  Grew;  Cosmologia,  Sacra,  p.  122. 
(Latham.) 

fc&m-mand  -an~$y,  s.[Eng.  commandan(t) ;  -cy.] 
Tho  rank,  position,  or  office  of  a  commandant. 

tcommandancy-general,  «.  The  rank,  position, 
or  office  of  a  commandant-general. 

com  -man  clant  ,  s.  [Fr.  commandant,  pr.  par.  of 
commander  =  to  command.]  A  commander;  the 
governor  or  commanding  officer  of  a  place. 

"The  commandant  cautioned  us,  as  a  friend,  against 
returning  to  the  cavern." — Smollett:  Tr.  of  Gil  Bias. 

tcom-man-dant  -ship,  s.  [Eng.  commandant; 
-ship.]  The  rank,  position,  or  office  of  a  comman- 
dant ;  a  commaudancy. 

*com-mand  -a-tSr-y1,  a.  [Pref.  co  =  con,  and 
mandatory  (q.  v.).]  Having  power  or  authority  to 
command,  authoritative. 

"  How  commandatory  the  apostolical  authority  was,  is 
best  discernible  by  the  Apostle's  mandates  .  .  ." — Bp. 
Morton:  Episcopacy  Asserted,  p.  73. 

c&m-mand  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COMMAND,  v.] 

*com-mand  -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  commanded: 
-?ie«8.]  Tho  state  or  condition  of  being  commanded 
or  under  command.  (Hammond.) 

com-man'-deer,  v.  t.  [Not  a  genuine  Dutch 
word,  but  Eng.  command,  with  a  Dut.  suff.  -eer(?).] 

S.  African  English  Parlance :  To  seize  by  military 
or  other  authority,  to  force  temporarily  or  other- 
wise into  military  service. 

"The  night  previously  the  Boers  had  commandeered 
the  natives,  Bushmen  and  Hottentots,  and  compelled 
i  iicin  to  fight."— Lvtidon  Times,  Feb.  1,  1881:  Transvaal 
Correspondent. 

c6m-mand -e"r,    *com-mawnd-our,   a.     [Eng. 
command;  -er.] 
A.  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  Literally; 

1.  Gen. :  One  who  commands,  gives  orders,  or  is 
in  authority. 

"  Commawndour.  Preceptor,  ma ndat or."  —Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  Spec. :  A  general  or  leader  of  a  body  of  men. 

"  I  will  rather  sue  to  be  despised,  than  to  deceive  so  good 
a  commander,  .  .  ." — Shakesp.;  Othello,  ii.  3. 

II.  Fig.:  One  who  possesses  or  exercises  mental 
influence. 

44  Lord  of  my  life,  commander  of  my  thoughts." 

Khakesp.:  Titus  And.,  iv.  4. 
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B.  Technically: 
1.  Navy: 

(1)  An  officer  ranking1  next  below  a  captain  and 
above  a  first-lieutenant.     He  ranks  with  a  lieuten- 
ant-colonel in  the  army. 

(2)  A  largo  wooden  rnallet  or  beetle,  used  specially 
in  the  sails  and  rigging  lofts,  as  anything  of  metal 
would  injure  the  ropes  or  canvas. 

*2.  Surg. :  An  instrument  or  apparatus  used  as  a 
rest  or  cradle  for  a  fractured  limb.  ( Wiseman,) 

*3.  Engineering:  A  heavy  mallet  or  beetle  used 
in  paving. 

"A  commander,  which  is  of  wood  with  a  handle,  where- 
with stakes  are  driven  into  the  ground;  a  rammer."— -Vo- 
tnenclator,  1585. 

4.  Hat-making:   A  string  on  the  outside  of  the 
conical  hat-body,  pressed  upon  it  down  the  sides  of 
the  block,  to  bring  the  body  to  the  cylindrical  form. 
(Knight.) 

5.  Orders  of  Knighthood,  <£c. :  A  dignitary  of  an 
order,  in  whom  was  vested  the  administration  of  a 
conirnaudery  (q..  v.). 

commander -in -chief,  s.  The  supreme  com- 
mander of  the  united  forces  of  any  country.  In 
this  country  the  President  for  the  time  being  is 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several 
states  when  the  latter  is  in  the  national  service 
and  forms  part  of  the  national  provisional  army. 
In  all  other  cases  the  governor  of  each  state  is  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  state  troops.  In  England 
he  is  officially  called  the  Officer  Commanding-in- 
Chief.  He  is  the  head  of  a  department  of  the  mili- 
tary administration.  He  acts,  under  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  as  the  head  of  the  army,  and  when 
military  operations  are  undertaken  on  a  sufficiently 
large  scale  to  require  his  presence,  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  commanding  the  army  in  the  field, 
though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  very  rarely  occurs. 

c6m- mand' -er- ship,  s.  [Eng.  commander; 
-ship.]  The  rank,  position,  or  office  of  a  com- 
mander. (Eel.  Rev.) 

c6m-mand  -Sr-f,  c&m-mand'-rjf,  s.  [Fr.  com- 
manderie,  from  Low  Lat.  commanderia.~\ 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Command,  authority. 

2.  The  office,  rank,  or  dignity  of  a  commander. 

3.  A  district  under  the  administration  of  a  gov- 
ernor or  commander. 

"The  country  is  divided  into  four  commanderies  under 
BO  many  governors."—  B rougham. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Orders  of  Knighthood : 

(1)  Among  the  Knights  Templars,   Hospitallers, 
&c.,  a  district  under  the  administration  and  control 
of  a  member  of  the  order,  called  the  commander  or 
preceptor,  who  received  the  income  of,  the  estates 
within  that  district,  expending  part  for  his  own 
use,  and  accounting  for  the  rest.    In  England  more 
especially  applied  to  a  manor  belonging   to    the 
Knights  Hospitallers  or  Knights   of   St.  John  of 
Jerusalem. 

"These  establishments  formed  at  the  same  time 
branches.  .  .  .  On  the  first  creation  of  these  [branch] 
establishments,  they  were  denominated  Preceptories;  the 
superior  being  called  the  preceptor;  but  eventually  the 
name  became  changed  to  that  of  commandery,  by  which 
they  were  always  afterward  known.  The  council  reserved 
to  themselves  the  power  of  at  any  time  recalling  a  com- 
mander from  his  post,  and  substituting  another  in  his 
place,  at  their  pleasure;  he  being  merely  considered  as 
the  steward  of  their  property.  Time,  however,  gradually 
wrought  a  great  change  in  the  relative  position  which  the 
commanders  held  to  the  council;  and,  eventually,  a  nom- 
ination to  a  commandery  came  to  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  legal  acquisition,  subject  only  to  the  payment 
of  a  certain  amount  of  annual  tribute  to  the  public  treas- 
ury, which  tribute  received  the  name  of  Responsions." — 
Major  Porter:  Hist.  Knights  of  Malta,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

(2)  A  house,  technically  called  a  cell,  for  collect- 
ing the  demesne  rents  of  a  commandery,  and  serving 
also  as  a  home  for  veteran  members  of  the  order. 
(Ogilvie.) 

2.  Relig.  Orders:  As  those  of  St.  Bernard  and  St. 
Anthony.    A  district  under  the  authority  of  a  dig- 
nitary called  a  commander.    (Ogih'if.) 

c&m-mand  -Ing,  *c6m-maund  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a. 
&  ».  [COMMAND,  r.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Lit. :  Giving  pr  entitled  to  give  commands ;  in 
authority,  authoritative. 

"  .  .  .  the  commanding  officer  is  to  place  soldiers  in 
the  house." — Memorandum  in  firialmont's  Life  of  Welling- 
ton, iii.  29. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Overlooking,  overtopping ;  lofty. 

"From  some  commanding  eminence     .     .     ." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 


commateriality 


2.  Controlling1,  managing;  anthoritative. 
"...     control   of  one  commanding   mind,     ,     ,    .'*— 
jtfacaulay-   Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

C.  As  subst. :  A  command,  an  order. 

**  Upon  his  commaunding 
Min  herte  is  well  the  more  glad." 

Gower,  i.  3- 

-1T  Crabb  thns  discriminates  between  command' 
ingr,  imperative,  imperious,  and  authoritative: 
**  Commanding  is  either  good  or  bad  according  to 
circumstances ;  a  commanding  voice  is  necessary 
for  one  who  has  to  command ;  but  a  commanding 
air  is  offensive  when  it  is  affected:  imperative  is 
applied  to  things,  and  used  in  an  indifferent  sense: 
imperious  is  used  for  persons  or  things  in  the  bad 
sense:  any  direction  is  imperative  which  comes  in 
the  shape  of  a  command,  and  circumstances  are 
likewise  imperative  ^  which  act  with  the  force  of  a 
command;  persons  are  imperious  who  exercise 
their  power  oppressively;  in  this  manner  under- 
lings in  office  are  imperious;  necessity  is  imperious 
when  it  leaves  us  no  choice  in  our  conduct.  Attthor- 
itative_  is  mostly  applied  to  persons  or  things,  per- 
sonal in  the  good  sense  only;  magistrates  are  called 
upon  to  assume  an  authoritative  air  when  they  meet 
with  any  resistance."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Sunon.) 

commanding-ground,  s. 

Mil. :  A  rising  ground  which  overlooks  any  post 
or  strong  place.  There  are  three  sorts  of  it:  a 
Front  Commanding-ground  which  faces  the  place, 
a  Reverse  Commanding-ground  which  takes  it  in 
the  rear,  and  an  Enfilade  Commanding-ground 
which  enables  all  the  line  of  it  to  be  swept  by  shot. 

*c6m>mand  -Ing-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  commanding; 
-ly.]  In  a  commanding  manner;  authoritatively. 

"Hie  practices  are  so  commandingly  exemplary,  .  .  .** 
— Hammond:  Works,  iv.  666. 

com-mand-I-taire  ,  s.  [Fr.]  A  sleeping  partner 
in  a  joint-stock  company,  who  is  only  liable  to  the 
extent  of  the  capital  he  invests ;  a  partner  in  a  lim- 
ited liability  company.  (Ogilvie.) 

c6m-mand  -Ite,  s.  [Fr.]  A  partnership  in  which 
one  may  advance  capital  without  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  management  of  the  business,  and  be 
exempt  from  responsibility  for  more  than  he  puts 
into  it ;  limited  liability. 

com  mand   less,  a.    [Eng.  command;  -less.] 

1.  Lit.:  Not  holding  a  command. 

2.  Fig. :  Unrestrained,  ungovernable, 
c&m-mand  -ment,     *com-ande-ment,     *com- 

mande  -  ment,  *com  -  mand  -  i  -  ment,  *com- 
maunde-ment,  *cunvmaunde-ment,  s.  [Fr.com- 
mandement ;  Ital.  comandamento,  from  Low  Lat. 
commandamentum.\  [COMMAND,  i*.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  An  order,  command,  or  mandate. 

"Se  sergant  dede  thes  lordes  commandement." 

Old  Eng.  Miscell.  (ed.  Morris),  p.  83. 

2.  Plur. :  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  I. 
*3.  Authority,  power,  command. 

"To  stonde  at  his  commaitndement." — Gotcer,  i.  6. 
"  And  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 
Of  stern  commandment." 

Shakesp.;  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  7. 

II.  fig. :  The  ten  fingers  or  nails  of  the  hands. 

"  Could  I  come  near  your  beauty  with  my  nails, 

I'd  set  my  ten  commandments  in  your  face." 

Shakesp.;  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  3. 

B.  Technically: 

I.  Scrip,  (PI.) :   The  Decalogue  or  ten  precepts 
given  by  God  to  Moses  from  Mount  Sinai. 

"Hiscomma«dem«nfes  are  ten." — Towneley  Myst.,  p.  50. 

II.  Law; 

1.  Order,  direction. 

2.  The   offense  of   inducing   another  person    to 
violate  the  law.    (Wharton.) 

*c6"m-mand -ress,  s.  [Eng.  commander;  -ess.] 
A  female  commander  or  governor;  a  woman  in- 
vested with  authority. 

"Be you  commandress  therefore,  princess,  queen." 

t'nirfax. 

*COm-mar  k,  s.  [O.  Fr.  comarque;  Sp.  comarcaf 
from  Low  Lat.  commarca,  comarcha>  cominarcha: 
com— con,  and  marca<  marcha  —  a  boundary,  a  limit; 
Ger.  man:.]  [MARCHES.]  A  boundary  or  frontier 
between  two  countries  or  districts ;  a  border. 

"He  was  indeed  an  Andalusian,  and  of  the  commark  of 
S.  Lucnr'9,  .  .  ."—Stieltun:  Don  Quixote,  i.  2. 

fcom-ma-ter  -I-al,  «.  [Prof,  com  =  con,  and 
material  (q.  v.).]  Consisting  or  composed  of  the 
same  material  as  another. 

"The  beaks  in  birds  are  commaterial  with  teeth."— 
Bacon;  Nat.  Hist, 

*c6m-mgi-ter-I-al  i-ty;,  .s.  [Eng.  commaterial: 
-ity.~\  The  state  or  condition  of  being  commaterial 
or  or  the  same  material  as  another. 


fate,    fat,     fare,     amidst,     wh£t,     fail,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    the*re;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p8t 
ors     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     s&n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     c&r,     rule,     fill;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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*c6m-mat-Ic,  a.  [COMMA.]  Consisting  of  or 
containing  short  clauses,  or  sentences  ;  brief,  con- 
cise. (Beck.) 

*com  -ma-tl§m,  *•  [Eng.  comma;  t  connective; 
suff.  -j'sm.J  Briefness,  conciseness.  (Bg,  Horsley.) 

com-meas  -ur-a-ble  (meas'-ur  as  mezh  J-ur), 
«.  [Pref.  com—  con,  and  measurable  (q.  v.).]  Com- 
mensurate; capable  of  the  same  measurement; 
equal. 

"She  being  now  removed  by  death,  a  commensurable 
grief  took  as  full  possession  of  him  as  joy  had  done."  — 
H'ultvn:  Life  of  Donne. 

*com-meas-ure  (measure  as  mezh-ur),  r.  t. 
£Lat..  &c.,  pref.  com  =  con,  and  Eng,  measure 
\q.  v.).] 

1.  To  measure  by  comparison  or  superposition. 
"...    thnt  a  thing  should  be  fitly  corn-measured  by 

one  place,  and  yet  be  almost  infinite."  —  Bishop  Hall:  JVb 
Pence  with  Rome,  %  18. 

2.  To  equal. 

"...    until  endurance  grow 
Sinew'd  with  action,  and  the  full-grown  will, 
Circled  thro'  all  experiences,  pure  law, 
Commeasure  perfect  freedom.  —  Tennyson:  jEnone. 

*com  -mS-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  commeatum,  sup.  of 
commeo;  coH=c«m=with,  together;  meo=to  go.] 
To  travel  or  go  in  company.  (Money  Master  all 


com-me'-iy-na,  com  -mel-In,  s.  [Named  after 
John  and  Gaspar  Commelyn,  or  Commelin,  Dutch 
botanists,] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  endogens.  the  typical  one  of  the 
order  Commelynacese,  or  CommelinacesB.  They 
have  ono  of  the  three  petals  different  from  the  rest, 
if,  indeed,  it  is  not  even  wanting.  The  fleshy 
rhizomes  of  Commelyna  ccelestis,  C,  tuberosa.  C. 
augustifolia,  and  C.  striata  may  be  eaten  when 
cooked,  containing  as  they  do  much  starch  and 
mucilage.  C.  Rumphii  is  used  in  India  as  an  em- 
menagogue,  and  C.  medica  in  China  as  a  remedy  in 
cough,  asthma,  pleurisy,  strangury,  and  dysentery. 
{Lindtey,  cfrc.) 

com-me'-ly-iia'-c.e'-se,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  com- 
-melyna,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -acecc.] 

Bot.:  Spiderworts.  An  order  of  endogens,  alli- 
ance Xyridales.  They  are  herbaceous  plants,  with 
flat  narrow  leaves,  usually  sheathing  at  the  base 
three  herbaceous  sepals,  three  colored  petals,  six  or 
fewer  hypogynous  stamens,_  a  three-celled  few- 
seedy  ovary,  one  style,  one  stigma,  a  two  or  three- 
celled  capsular  fruit.  The  species  are  found  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  New  Holland,  Africa,  &c. 

fc&m-mem'-CT-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  commemorabiUs, 
fromcommemoro.]  [COMMEMORATE.]  Memorable; 
deserving  of  being  commemorated,  or  remembered. 
^Richardson.) 

Com-mem  -5r-ate,  v.  t-  [Lat.  commemoratus, 
pa.  par.  of  commemoro~to  call  to  mind:  com—  con; 
memoro=to  mention  ;  memor=  mindful.]  To  call  to 
or  keep  in  remembrance  by  some  solemn  act  ;  to 
celebrate  the  memory  of  any  person  or  event  with 
honor  and  solemnity. 

"  Such  is  the  divine  mercy  which  we  now  commemorate 
,  .  ."—Fiddea. 

If  For  the  difference  between  commemorate  and 
celebrate,  see  CELEBRATE. 

c&m-mem  -6r-a-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [COMMEM- 
ORATE, r.j 

c6m-mem  -Sr-a-ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [COM- 
MEMORATE, r.] 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  £  part  icip.  adj.:  (See  the  verb.) 

C.  Assubst.;  The  act  of  celebrating  ;  commemor- 
ation. 

c6m-me'm-or-a  -tion,  «.  &  a.  [Lat.  commem- 
•oratio,  from  commemoratus,  pa.  par.  of  commemoro.] 
{COMMEMORATE,  r.J 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Gen.:  The  act  of  commemorating  or  celebrating 
the  memory  of  any  person  or  event  with  honor  and 
solemnity. 

"Now,  this  appetite  for  commemoration  does  not  fix 
itself  upon  what  is  imaginary."  —  Otadstone:  Stud,  on 
Homer,  vol.  i.,  sect,  iii.,  p.  24. 

2.  Spec.:  At  the  University  of  Oxford,  England, 
the  annual  act  of  solemnly   commemorating  the 
.memory  of  all  benefactors  to  the  University.    On 
this   day  the  prize  compositions  are  recited  and 
honorary   degrees    conferred    upon    distinguished 
persons  ;  also  called  Enccenia. 

B.  As  adj.:  In  such  phrases  as  Commemoration- 
hall^  Commemoration-week,  &c. 

cftm-mem  -5r-a  tlye,  a.  [Eng.  commemorat(e), 
and  suff.  -ire.]  Tending  or  intended  to  commemor- 
ate ;  commemorating. 

"  .  celebrated  a  commemorative  passover."  — 

Strauss:  Life  of  Jesus  (Trans.  1846),  §  121. 


^[  Frequently  with  of  before  the  thing  or  person 
comm  emora  ted  . 

"...  a  tablet  with  an  inscription  commemorative  of 
his  victory."—  Lewis;  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ch,v,, 
§  8,  vol.  i.,  p.  148. 

*c6m-mem'-5r-a-t6r,  s.  [Lat.,  from  commemor- 
atus,  pa.  par.  of  commemoroT]  One  who  commem- 
orates. 

c6m  mem'-Sr-a-tSr-y1,    a.       [Lat.     commemo- 

ratorius,  from  commqmoratus.']  [COMMEMORATE,  r.J 
Commemorative  ;  serving  or  intended  to  commem- 
orate. 

"The  succeeding  paschal  sacrifices,  though  <vmimci»- 
oratory  of  the  first,  .  ."—Hooper;  On  Lent,  p.  271. 

*c6nv-men,  pa.  par,    [COME.] 

'*  And  commen  to  his  reskew,  ere  his  bitter  bane." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  xi.  29. 

c&m-men  §e,  *com-en9en,  *com-sen,  *cum- 
sen,  v.  i.  &t,  [Fr.  commencer;  Ital.  coniinciare, 
from  a  Low  Lat.  *cominitio  :  com  =  con;  initio—to 
begin  ;  Lat.  tm7mm=a  beginning.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  begin,  to  take  its  beginning  or  origin;  to 
start,  to  originate. 

"  His  heaven  commences  ere  the  world  be  past." 

Goldsmith:  The  Deserted  Vtllaf/f. 

2.  To  begin  an  act;  to  enter  upon  a  lino  of  action 
or  conduct  ;  to  assume  a  character. 

"That  other  comsede  to  carp." 

William  ofPalerne,  832. 

*II.  Tech.:   To  take   a    degree  at  a  University. 


B.  Trans.:  To  give  a  beginning  or  origin  to;  to 
start  or  originate,  to  enter  upon. 

"Most  shallowly  did  you  these  arms  commence." 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  2. 

If  For  the  difference  between  commence  and  begin, 
see  BEGIN. 

corn-men  9ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COMMENCE.] 

c6m-mence  -ment,  *cbm-mense  -ment,  s.  [O. 
Fr.  commencement,] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  The  beginning,  origin,  or  start  of  anything. 
"...    the  third  day  from  the  commencement  of  the 

creation."  —  Woodward;  Nat.  Hist. 

f2.  The  first  instance  of  anything. 
"This  was  the  commencement  of  the  miracles  of  ure 
loruerde."  O.  Eng.  Miscell.  (ed.  Morris),  p.  30. 

II.  Tech.  :  The  day  when  degrees  are  conferred 
upon  students  and  others  by  colleges  and  universi- 
ties ;  public  exercises  incident  to  the  close  of  school 
terms  in  the  United  States. 

"  In  Oxford  this  eolemnitie  is  called  an  Act,  but  in 
Cambridge  they  use  the  French  word  Commencement."  — 
Harrison:  Rescript.  Eng,  (ed.  Furnivall),  i.  75. 

c6m-men  -<je"r,  8.    [Eng.  commenc(e)  ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  commences,  begins,  or 

originates  anything. 
*2.  Tech.:  One  who   takes    his   degree  at    Cam- 

bridge.   (Eng.) 

c&m-mcn  -glfig,  pr,  par.,  a.  <fe  s.    [COMMENCE.] 

commencing-uammer,  s.  The  hammer  of  the 
gold-beater  which  ho  fir^t  uses  after  the  quertiers 
are  placed  in  a  packet  with  interleaves  of  vellum. 
It  weighs  six  or  seven  pounds,  and  has  a  slightly 
convex  face  four  inches  in  diameter.  (Knight.)  - 

c6m-mend  ,  *com-aund,  *  corn-end,  *com- 
endyn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  commendo,  from  com  =  con, 
and  mando=to  commit,  to  enjoin,  to  intrust.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  commit  or  deliver  to  one's  charge  ;  to  intrust. 

2.  To  send  to,  to  present. 

"  These  draw  the  chariot  which  "I,  at  inn-;  sends, 
And  the  rich  present  to  the  prince  commendn." 

Dryden;   Virgil;  jEntM  vii.  392. 

3.  To  recommend;  to  represent  as  deserving  of 
notice,  regard,  or  favor. 

"Something  to  blame,  and  something  to  commend." 
Pope;  Epist.,  iii.  22. 

4.  To  deliver  up  in  confidence. 

"To  thee  I  do  commend  my  watchful  soul." 

Shakes]!.:  Richard  III.,  v.  3. 

5.  To  recommend  or  bring  to  one's  remembrance 
or  kind  feelings  ;  to  greet. 

"  Comendyn  or  gretyn  or  preysyn."—  Prompt.  Parv. 

6.  To  submit  or  display  for  favorable  notice  or 
commendation. 

".  .  .  to  give  the  young  ladies  an  occasion  of  enter- 
taining the  French  king  with  vocal  music,  and  of  eom- 
memliny  their  own  voices."  —  Dryden:  Duf. 


7.  To  praise,  approve,  or  recommend. 
"Thou  oughtest  wel  to  be  contended." — Gower,  ii.  G2. 

"  Who  isSilvia?  What  is  she, 
That  all  our  swains  commend  her?" 

Shakesp.;  Two  Gentlemen,  iv.  2, 

B.  Intrans.:  To  praise,  to  approve. 
"One,  over  eager  to  commend, 
Crowned  it  with  injudicious  praise." 

Longfellow:  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn;  Inter. 

*c6m-m§nd'  (1),  e.    [COMMAND,  t?.] 

"  1  haue  also  ane  schorte  commend  compyld, 
To  expone  strange  historiia  and  termea  wylde." 

Unity.:    Virgil,  483,  44. 

*c5m-mend  (2),  s.    [COMMEND,  r.] 
I.  Ordinal'!/  Language : 

1.  Commendation,  approval,  praise. 

"They  might  haue  said  to  the  Apostle.  Well,  *hoi 
professest  a  great  loue  toward  vs.  mm  giuest  vs  a  goode 
commend,  ,  .  ." — Rollock;  Oil  1  Thessal.,  p.  100. 

2.  A  message  of  affection  or  kind  feeling. 

"Tell  her  I  send  to  her  my  kind  commends." 

Shak-esp..-  Richard  II.,  iii.  1. 

II.  Eccles.:    A   benefice    held    in    commendam. 

[COMMENDAM.] 

"Anekinrik  of  parisch  kyrkis  cupKtwith  commendta." 
—Doug.:  Virgil,  239,  a.  11. 

c6m-mend  -a-ble,orcom-mSnd-a-ble,  a-  [Lat. 
commendabilis ;  Ital.  comendabile,  from  Lat.  com- 
mendo.] [COMMEND,  v.] 

1.  Worthy  of  commendation  or  praise ;  laudable, 
praiseworthy. 

"...  not  only  comely,  but  commendable.' •—  Bacon: 
Advice  to  Vitliers. 

*2.  Bestowing  praise  or  commendation,  approv- 
ing. 

"  And  power,  unto  itself  most  commendable." 

Sliakesp.:  Coriolaiiui*,  iv.  7. 

com-mend'-a-hle-ness,  s.  [Eng.  commendable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  Doing  commendable 

"He  considers  very  graciously  the  comm  enda  hie  ness  of 
your  submission  .  .  .*' — Tennisuti:  Letters  to  Bumet, 
Life  of  Burnet. 

c6m-mend '-a-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  commend ab (le •); 
-ly.]  In  a  commendable  manner;  laudably,  praiso- 
worthily. 

"...  commendably  laboring  in  their  vocation.*' — 
Carev):  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

com  men  dam,  s.  [Properly,  in  commendam= 
in  trust  or  charge;  Low  Lat.  commenda—  a  trust,  a 
charge;  Lat.  commendo=to  intrust,  to  enjoin.] 

Eng.  Ecclesiastical  Law: 

1.  A  benefice  which,  being  void,  is  given  in  charge 
to  some  duly  qualified  clerk  until  ithas  been  filled 
by  the  appointment  thereto  of  a  priest.     Commen- 
dams  were  seldom  granted  to  any  except  bishops, 
when  their  bishoprics  were  of  small  value,  and  on 
promotion  they  devolved  into  the   hands  of   the 
crown. 

(1)  With  the  full  form. 

(2)  Without  the  prep.  in. 

"The  Queen  of  her  grace,  when  she  admitted  any  to  the 
small  bishoprics,  usually  granted  them  commendams 
withal,  to  enable  them  to  live  in  port  agreeable  to  their 
calling." — Strype:  Annats  of  Reform. 

2.  The  holding  of  a  benefice  in  trust  until  a  duly 
qualified  clerk  is  appointed  to  it.    By  the  Act  G  &  7, 
William  IV.,  the  holding  of  livings  in  commendam 
was  abolished. 

3.  The  intrusting  the  revenue,  &c.,  of  a  benefice  to 
a  layman  for  a  specific  time  and  purpose. 

c6"m-mend -a-ta-ri?,  s.  &  a.  [Low  Lat.  com- 
mendatorius ;  Sp.  comendatorio ;  Fr.  commenda- 
taire;  Ital.  commendatario;  from  Lat.  corn-men- 
datus,  pa.  par.  of  co»imendo=to  intrust,  to  enjoin.] 
[COMMENDATORY.] 

A.  Assubst.:  One  who  holds  a  benefice  in  com- 
mendam. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Holding  a  benefice  or  living  in  commendam. 

2.  Held  in  commendam. 

com-men-da  -tlon,  s.  [La*-  commendatio,  from 
commendo— to  intrust,  to  enjoin.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  The  act  of  intrusting  or  delivering  anything 
in  chargeor  trust  to  another. 

f2.  The  act  of  recommending  or  commending  to 
the  favorable  notice  of  any  one ;  recommendation. 

"The  choice  of  them  should  be  by  the  commendation  of 
the  great  officers  .  .  ." — Bacon. 

3.  A  greeting,  a  presentation  of  compliments;  a 
message  of  goodwill  or  affection. 

"  Mrs.  Page  has  her  hearty  cmntnendations  to  you  too." 
.s7i.iAv.sp.;  Merry  H7w«,  ii.  -'. 

4.  The  act  of  praising  or  approving. 

5.  Approval,  praise. 

"...  BO  could  not  you  find  a  fitter  subject  of  commcn- 
dation." — Sidney. 


totfll,     b6y;     po"ut,    Jtfwl;     cat,     $ell,   »chorus,     $hin.     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  znfin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -We,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      dpi. 
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6.  A  ground  or  reason  for  praise  or  approbation. 

"  Good-nature  is  the  most  godlike  commendation  of  a 
man." — Dryden:  Juvenal  (Dedication). 

*II.  Eccles. :  A  prayer  in  which  catechumens,  pen- 
itents, and  persons  at  the  point  of  death  were 
solemnly  commended  to  the  mercy  of  God.  [COM- 
MENDATORY, A.  IJ.  1.] 

*com  -mend-a-t5r,  s.  [Low  Lat.  commendator; 
Sp.  comendador;  Ital.  commendatore ;  from  Lat. 
commendo=to  intrust,  to  enjoin.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.;  A  commander,  commandant,  or 
governor. 

2.  Eccles. :  One  who  holds  a  benefice  in  commen- 
dam. 

"  The  other  was  of  Bisham  in  Berkshire,  made  by  Bar- 
low, .  .  .  that  was  commendator  of  it,  .  .  ." — Burnet:  Hist. 
oftheRef.,i.3. 

c&m-mend-a-tSr-y1,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat.  com- 
mendatorius,  from  commendatus.  pa.  par.  of  com- 
mendo=to  intrust,  to  enjoin.]  [CoMMENDATAEY.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Commending,  approving,  praising. 

".  .  .  if  all  the  house  of  lords  writ  commendatory  verses 
on  me." — Pope. 

2.  Commending,  recommending,  or  introducing  to 
the  favorable  notice  of  another.    [COMMENDATORY- 

LETTEK.] 

"It  .  .  .  is  like  perpetual  letters  commendatory,  to 
have  good  forms  .  .  .  "—Bacon:  Essays. 

*II.  Ecclesiastical: 

1.  Holding  a  benefice  in  commendam. 

"The  estates  possessed  by  bishops  and  canons  andcom- 
mendatory  abbots." — Burke:  Fr.  Revol. 

2.  Held  in  commendam, 

"The  bishoprics  and  the  great  commendatory  abbeys 
.  ..  .  held  by  that  order." — Burke;  Fr.  Revol. 

3.  Containing  a  prayer  in  favor  of  a  person ;  com- 
mending to  God. 

"Between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  the  rattle  began,  the 
commendatory  prayer  was  said  for  him,  .  .  ." — Bishop 
Burnet:  History  of  his  Own  Time. 

*B.  As  substant ive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  commander  or  commandant ;  a  governor. 

2.  A  recommendation,  eulogy,  or  commendation ; 
approval. 

"...  as  if  Cicero  had  spoke  commendat  ories  of  Antony, 
or  made  panegyrics  upon  Catiline." — South:  Serm.,  viii. 
189. 

II.  Eccles.:  One  who  holds  a  benefice  in  com- 
mendam, 

*'  Under  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  Commend- 
atory of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Bristol." — Strype-.  An- 
nals ofRef. 

commendatory-letter,  s. 

Eccles. :  A  letter  given  by  clergymen  to  members 
of  their  congregation  on  their  removing  to  another 
parish  or  country,  commending  them  to  the  spirit- 
ual care  of  the  bishop  of  their  new  diocese,  or  the 
minister  of  their  new  parish. 

c6m  mend   ed,  pg,.  par.  or  a.    [COMMEND,  u.] 

c6m-mend -er,  s.  [Eng.  commend;  •er.']  One 
who  commends,  approves,  or  recommends. 

"  Such  a  concurrence  of  two  extremes,  by  most  of  the 
same  commendera  and  disprovers." — Wot  ton, 

*c&m~mend'-er-eBS,  s.  [Eng.  commender ;  fern, 
stiff,  -ess.]  A  female  praiser  or  approver.  (Cot- 
grave.) 

cftm-mSnd'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [COMMEND,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  recommending,  praising, 
or  approving;  commendation. 

*c&m-mend'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  commend;  -ment.'} 
Commendation,  recommendation. 

"Insinuate  yourself  responsible  and  equivalent  now  to 
my  commandment." — B.  Jonson;  Cynthia's  Kevels,  iv.  8. 

*c6m-men'-do,  s.  [Lat.  commendo—^o  approve, 
to  recommend.]  A  recommendation. 

"  By  these  commendoes  he  gets  patients." — Venner:  Via 
Recta,  p.  S6L 

*com-menB'-al,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat.  commensalis 
=partaking  at  the  same  table:  Lat.  com = con-,  &nti 
mensa=a.  table.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Partaking  of  food  at  the  same 
table  with  another. 

H.  Zo6L :  A  term  used  in  regard  to  an  animal  liv- 
ing like  tho  messmate  of  another,  i.e.,  sharing  the 
food  of  his  host  without  being  parasitic  upon  him. 
(Nicholson.)  [COMMENSALISM.] 

B.  As  siibst.:  One  who  partakes  of  food  at  the 
same  table  with  another ;  a  guest. 

".  .  .  the  guests  of  the  great  King  of  Heaven,  and 
the  commensals  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  .  .  ,"—Bp.  Hall: 
Kern.,  p.  294. 


*c6m-m£ns'-9,l-Iijfm,  s.    [Eng.  commensal;  -tsnt.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  ThesameasCOMMENSALiTY  (q.v,). 

2.  Zool. ;  The  term  used  by  Van  Beneden  to  de- 
scribe the  union  which  sometimes  exists  between 
non-parasitic    animals,  as   when  an  actinia  fixes 
itself  on  the  back  of  a  crab.     (Bossiter.)    [COM- 
MENSAL.] 

*com-men-sar-l-ty\  s.  [Eng.  commensal;  -ity.~\ 
The  act  or  practice  of  partaking  of  food  at  the  same 
table ;  fellowship  in  eating. 

*com-men-sa'-tion,  s.  [Low  "L&t,commensatio: 
Lat.  com=con,  and  mensa  —  a  table.] 

The  same  as  COMMENSALITY  (q.  v.), 

"When  Daniel  would  not  pollute  himself  with  the 
diet  of  the  Babylonians,  he'  probably  declined  pagan 
commensation.  .  .  .  "—Sir  T.  Brown:  Miscel.  Tracts, 
p.  15. 

com-mens-u-ra-bll  -l-ty\  s.  [Fr.  commensurof 
bilit£.]  [COMMENSURABLE.] 

Math. :  The  quality  of  being  commensurable,  or 
having  a  common  measure.  Used  of  two  num- 
bers. 

com-mens  -u-ra-ble,  a.  [Fr.  commensurable ; 
Lat.  com,  the  same  as  con,  andm.e?umra6i'Jwj=meas- 
urable,  from  mensura=a.  measuring,  a  measure.] 

Math. :  A  term  applied  to  two  magnitudes  which 
have  a  common  measure.  For  instance,  49  and  63 
are  commensurable  numbers,  for  they  have  a  num- 
ber;  7,  which  is  their  common  measure,  that  is, 
which  will  divide  both  of  them  without  leaving  a 
fraction  in  either  case,  thus  V =7,  V=9.  47  and  62, 
on  the  contrary,  are  incommeasurable :  there  is  no 
number  higher  than  unity  which  can  exactly  divide 
them  both. 

com-mens'-u-ra-ble-ness,  s.  [£ng.  commensu- 
rable ;  -ness.]  Commensurability ;  proportion. 

"There  is  no  commensurableness  between  this  object 
and  a  created  understanding,  yet  there  is  a  congruity  and 
connaturality." — Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind. 

cSm-mens'-u-ra-bly',  adv.  [Eng.  comntenswra- 
6Z(e);  -y.]  So  as  to  be  commensurable;  in  a 
commensurable  manner. 

c6m-mens'-u-rate,  a.    [COMMENSURATE,  v.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  reduced  to  a  common  meas- 
ure, commensurable. 

".  .  .  some  organ  equally  commensurate  to  soul  and 
body." — Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  Having  the  same   measure  or   extent;  equal, 
proportional. 

"When  shall  we  return  to  a  sound  conception  of  the 
right  to  property — namely,  as  being  official,  implying  and 
demanding  the  performance  of  commensurate  duties?" 
—Coleridge:  Table  Talk. 

(1)  With  the  prep.  to. 

"  Those  who  are  persuaded  that  they  shall  continue  for- 
ever  cannot  choose  but  aspire  after  a  happiness  commen- 
surate to  their  duration." — Sp.  Tiltotson. 

(2)  With  the  prep.  with. 

"...  are  intensely  commensurate  with  the  force  of 
the  primary  stimulus." — Todd  <£•  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat., 
vol.i.,  p.  331. 

*c6m-mens'-u-rate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  commensuratus, 
pa.  par.  of  commensuro=to  measure  with  another 
thing:  com=con;  mensuro=to  measure.]  To  meas- 
ure in  comparison  with  something  else,  to  reduce 
to  a  common  measure  or  standard. 

".  .  .  in  commensurating  fb»  forms  of  absolution  to 
the  degreesof  preparation  and  necessity,  .  .  ." — Puller; 
Moder.  Ch.  Eng.,  p.  319. 

cim-mens'-u-ra-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [COMMEN- 
SURATE, v.] 

c6m-mens -u-rate-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  commensu- 
rate; -ly.] 

1.  In  a  commensurable  manner ;    in    a    manner 
capable  of  being  reduced  to  a  common  measure  or 
standard. 

2.  With  equal  measure   or   extent;    proportion- 
ately, equally. 

"  We  are  constrained  to  make  the  day  serve  to  measure 
the  year  as  well  as  we  can,  though  not  commensuratel  y  to 
each  year  .  .  ."—Holder:  On  Time. 

c6m-mens'-U-rate-ness,  s,  [Eng.  commensu- 
rate; -ness.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
commensurate. 

"  Rhetoric  being  but  an  organical  or  instrumental  art, 
in  order  chiefly  to  persuasion  or  delight,  its  rules  ought 
to  be  estimated  by  their  tendency  and  commensurate  urns 
to  its  end." — Boyle:  Considerations  on  the  Style  uf  the  Holy 
Scrip.,  p.  165.  (Latham.) 

*c6m-mens'-u-ra-tlng,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [COM- 
MENSURATE, v.] 

*c6m-mens-u>ra'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  commensuration. 
from  Lat.  commenmtratus,  pa.  par.  of  commenxuro.] 
[COMMENSURATE,  v.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  reducing  to  a  common 
measure  or  standard. 


2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  commensurate  or 
proportionate. 

"  .  .  .  so  that,  it  seemeth,  there  must  be  a  commens- 
uration or  proportion  between  the  body  moved  and  the* 
force  to  make  it  move  well."— Bacon.-  Nat.  Hist. 

com  -mSnt,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  commenter,  from  Lat. 
commentor=to  reflect  upon,  to  explain,  from  com- 
mentu&i  pa.  par.  of  comminiscor=to  devise,  to- 
invent;  It.  commentary;  Port,  commentar;  Sp. 
comentar.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  remarks  or  observations  upon  any 
subject,  to  criticise,  to  remark. 

"  Say  that  thou  didst  forsake  me  for  some  fault, 
And  1  will  comment  upon  that  offense." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet 89. 

2.  To  write  notes  or  annotations  upon  an  author 
in  order  to  illustrate  his  meaning,  to  criticise,  to> 
expound,  to  explain. 

"  They  have  contented  themselves  only  to  comment  upoa 
those  texts,    .    .    ." — Temple. 
*B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  feign,  to  devise,  to  contrive. 

"  But,  wheresoever  they  comment  the  same, 
They  all  consent  that  ye  begotten  were 
And  born  here  in  this  world." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  vii.  63. 

2.  To  annotate,  to  illustrate  by  notes,  or  criticism, 
to  explain  or  expound. 

"  This  was  the  text  commented  by  Chrysostom."—  Reeves: 
Collat.  ofl'salms,  p.  18. 

com  -ment,  s.    [COMMENT,  v.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  remark,  observation,  or  criticism. 
"Forgive  the  comment,  that  my  passion  made." 

Shakesp.;  King  John,  iv.  2. 

2.  A  note  or  annotation  upon  an  author,  intended 
to  illustrate  and  explain  his  meaning ;  criticism. 

"  All  the  volumes  of  philosophy, 
With  all  their  comments,     .     .     ."  Prior. 

II.  Fig.:  Anything  serving  as  an  illustration  or 
explanation. 

"  Proper  gestures,  and  vehement  exertions  of  the  voice, 
are  a  kind  of  comment  to  what  he  utters." — Addison; 
Spectator. 

c6m-ment-ar'-I-us,  s.  [Lat.]  A  note-book,  a 
book  of  memoranda. 

41  These  are  called  by  the  general  name  of  commentarii 
and  libri  pontiflcum."— Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Human  Hist. 
(1855),  ch.  v.,  g  12,  vol.  i.,  p.  169. 

com  -ment-gt-rj1,  s.  [In  Fr.  commentaire;  Sp. 
comentario;  Port.  &  Ital.  commentario;  till  from 
Lat.  commentariust  commentarium  =  (1)  a  note- 
book, a  memorandum,  (2)  a  sketch,  memoirs,  a  com- 
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is  a  rendering  of  the  expression  "Ctesaris  Com- 
mentarii," chose'n  by  their  immortal  author  to  desig- 
nate the  records  he  made  first  of  his  Gallic,  and 
then  of  his  Civil  War. 

2.  A  series  of  explanatory  notes  on  the  whole  of  a 
work  or  on  a  detached  portion  of  it,  chiefly  the  first 
of  these.  Used— 

(1)  In  a  general  sense :  Of  notes  on  any  important 
book. 

(2)  Spec. :  Of  notes  on  sacred  Scripture,  or  any 
detached  book  belonging  to  its  canon.    [COMMENT- 
ATOR.] 

*com'-ment-9--ry:,  v.  t.  [COMMENTARY,  s.}  To 
write  comments  or  a  commentary  upon,  to  annotate 
or  expound. 

*com'-ment-a.te,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  commentatus, 
pa.  par.  of  commentor.]  [COMMENT,  r.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  comment  on  or  annotate;  to  ex- 
pound, to  explain,  to  criticise. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  comments  or  notes,  to  com- 
ment. 

"Commentate  upon  it,  and  return  it  enriched." — Lamb: 
Letter  to  Coleridge. 

com  -ment-a-tlng,pr.  par.  or  a.  [COMMENTATE.] 
*com-ment-a  -tion,  s.    [Lat.  commentatio,  from 
commentatus,  pa.  par.  of  commenYor.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  commenting  or  annotating, 

2.  A  comment  or  commentary ;  explanation,  criti- 
cism. 

*com'-ment-a-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  comment  at  (e) ; 
-foe.]  Commenting,  commentating;  full  of  or  of 
tho  nature  of  a  commentary. 

com  ment-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.  commentator,  from 
comment at its t  pa.  par.  of  commentor. J  [COM- 
MENT, v.] 

1.  frt-n.:  One  who  writes  comments  or  a  com- 
mentary ;  an  annotator,  an  expounder. 

"No  commentator  can  more  slyly  pass 
O'er  a  learn' d,  unintelligible  place." 

Pope:  Satires,  vii.  101, 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pfne,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     trf ,     Syrian,      se,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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commination 


2.  Spec.:  An  expositor  of  Scripture  or  any  portion 
of  it. 

T[  Every  preacher  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  com- 
mentator; thus,  St.  Peter,  in  his  address  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  commented  on  Psalm  xvi.  10  (see 
Acts  ii.  21,  <fcc.):  and  St.  Paul,  in  the  synagogue  at 
.Antioch,  in  Pisidia,  did  so  on  Psalms  ii.  7,  xvi.  10, 
andllab.  i.  5  (see  Acts  xiii.  33-41).  But  the  first 
-commentator,  more  specifically  so  called,  seems  to 
have  been  Panteenus,  the  master  of  the  Alexandrian 
School  in  the  second  century.  Others  who  at- 
tempted to  explain  either  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
Scripture  were  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Justin 
Martyr,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  in  the  second  cent- 
ury ;  Origen,  Hippolytus,  Victorious,  Methodius,  in 
the  third ;  Jerome,  Hilary,  Eusebius,  Diodorus  of 
Tarsus,  Rufinus,  Ephrem  Syrus,  Theodore  of  Hera- 
•clea,  Chrysostom,  Athanasius,  and  Didymus,  in 
the  fourth.  Every  subsequent  century  had  its 
commentators;  it  would  be  difficult,  and  require 
too  much  space  to  attempt  to  enumerate  those  of 
the  prosen  t  one,  the  commentator  best  known 
in  this  country  being  Dr.  Adam  Clarke.  The  crit- 
ical study  of  the  Scriptures  has  greatly  advanced  in 
recent  years. 

*com-men-ta-tor'-I-al,  a.  [Eng.  commentator; 
-iaL]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  composition  of  com- 
mentaries ;  suitable  or  fit  for  a  commentator. 

"...  a  commentatorial  spirit,  mysticism,  and  dog- 
matism."—  n'hewell:  OH  the  Philosophy  of  Discovery. 

fcom  -men-ta-tor-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  commentator; 
-s/wp.]  The  office  or  position  or  a  commentator. 

fcom-ment  -er,  or  com -ment-§r,  a.  [Eng. 
comment;  -er.']  One  who  comments  or  annotates; 
a  commentator. 

"  Then  begin  men  to  aspire  to  the  second  prizes,  to  be  s 
profound  interpreter  and  commenter." — Bacon:  Works 
(ed.  1765),  vol.  i.,  Inter,  of  Hat.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  378. 

com  -ment-Iftg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [COMMENT,  v.] 
*com  -ment-I-t§r,   s.    [A  word  formed  as  from 

Lat.  com— con,  and  nientior=to  lie,  with  a  play  on 

commentator.]    A  lying  commentator. 

" .    .    .    no  commentators,  but  commentere,  nay  rather 

Comment  iters  !" — Dippers  Dipt,  p.  227.  (Latham.) 

*com-men-tl -tious,  a.  [Lat.  commentitius, 
from  common-tor =to  devise.]  Fanciful,  imaginary, 
fictitious. 

"It  is  easy  to  draw  a  parallelism  between  that  ancient 
and  this  modern  nothing,  and  make  good  its  resemblance 
to  that  commentitioua  inanity."— Glanville:  Scepsis. 

*c8m  -men-t^e,  s.    [COMMUNITY.] 
"  Assembled  there,  duke,  earle  [lorde],  and  baron, 
And  comtnentye  of  all  the  regyon." 

Hardyng;  Chronicle,?.  121  (ed.  1812.) 

*com-mer,  s.    [COMER.] 

com -merge,  s.  [Fr.  commerce;  Ital.  &  Port. 
commercio;  Sp.  comercio,  from  Lat.  commercium : 
com=con,  and  merx  (genit.  niercifi)=merchandise; 
•mercor—to  trade.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit.:  Trade,  traffic;  the  exchange  of  articles 
for  each  other  or  for  money.    [B.  I.]" 

"  Where  has  commerce  such  a  mart, 
So  rich,  so  thronged,  BO  drained,  and  so  supplied, 
As  London?"  Cowper.  Task,  i.  719. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Social  intercourse  or  dealings. 
"...    his  commerce  with  the  world  had  been  small." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

*2  Sexual  or  carnal  intercourse. 

B.  Technically: 
1.  Commerce : 

(1)  Definition:  When  the  word  is  used  with  an 
extended  meaning,  it  signifies  mutual  exchange, 
buying  and  selling  whether  abroad  pr  at  home ;  but 
in  a  more  specific  or  limited  sense  it  denotes  inter- 
course  or    transactions    of    the    character  now 
described  with  foreign  nations  or  with  colonies ; 
mutual  exchange  or  buying   and   selling  at  homo 
being  designated  not  commerce  but  trade. 

(2)  Hist.:  The  Phenicians,  who.se  primitive  seat 
~was  at  Sidon  and  their  next  at  Tyre,  were  the  great 
commercial   nation  of   the  old  world.    Tyre   was 
called  "the  crowning   city  whose  merchants  are 
princes,  whose  traffickers  are  the  honorable  of  the 
earth."    (Isa.  xxiii.  8.)    How  varied  were  the  arti- 
cles in  which  they  traded,  a  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  of 
peculiar  historic  value,  tells.   (Ezek.  xxvii.)    It  was 
written  about  588  B.  C.    The  Greeks  with  all  their 
intellect,  and  the  Romans  with  their  unparalleled 
opportunities,  did  not  show  remarkable  aptitude 
for  commerce,  nor  was  their  success  hU'h. 

In  the  middle  ages,  the  Venetians,  the  Pisans,  the 
Genoese,  the  Hanso  or  Hanseatic  towns  and  Flan- 
ders, either  successively  or  in  some  cases  two  or 
more  together,  took  the  lead  in  commerce.  The 
great  impulse  communicated  by  the  discovery  of 
America  brought  first  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese, then  the  Dutch,  and  finally  ttio  British  upon 


the  scene.  Even  before  this  time  London  had  be- 
come a  largo  emporium  of  trade.  William  Fitz 
Stephens,  speaking  of  the  traffic  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  says: 

"Arabia's  gold,  Sabez'  spice  and  incense; 
Scylhia's  keen  weapons,  and  the  oil  of  palm 
From  Babylon's  deep  soil;  Nile's  precious  gems, 
China's  bright  shining  silks,  and  Gallic  wines, 
Norway's  warm  peltry,  and  the  Russian  sables, 
All  here  abound    .    .    ." 

The  tranquil  and  economic  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth gave  an  impulse  to  commerce,  and  before  the 
sixteenth  century  had  closed,  the  English  engrossed, 
by  an  exclusive  privilege,  the  commerce  of  Russia ; 
they  explored  the  sea  of  Spitzbergen  for  a  passage 
to  the  markets  of  the  East:  they  took  an  active 
part  in  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  they 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Hanse  Towns  by  their 
operations  in  Germany  and  thecontinentof  Europe. 
Other  English  cities  were  now  engaging  in  foreign 
trade,  the  merchants  of  Bristol  doing  so  with  the 
Canary  Islands,  and  those  of  Plymouth  with  the 
coasts  of  Guinea  and  Brazil.  The  English  traffic 
with  India  created  the  Anglo-Indian  empire,  and 
it  again  favorably  reacted  on  the  commerce  which 
had  given  it  birth. 

(3)  Commerce  of  the  United  States:  Even  before 
the  Revolutionary  war  the  commerce  of  the  colo- 
nies had  grown  t<>  a  considerable  extent,  so  much 
indeed  as  in  some  departments  to  excite  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  mother  country  and  cause  the  enact- 
ment of  stringent  customs  regulations,  discrimi- 
nating against  the  colonial  products.  For  a  long 
time  after  the  war  had  ceased,  the  unsettled  condi- 
tion of  Europe,  while  it  gave  an  extensive  market 
for  American  products,  yet  was  a  source  of  consid- 
erable risk  and  annoyance  to  shipping,  by  reason  of 
the  exposure  to  privateering,  piracy,  <fcc.,  which 
such  a  condition  of  affairs  engendered.  Despite 
these  annoyances,  however,  American  commerce 
continued  to  increase,  until  the  stars  and  stripes 
were  familiar  in  every  port  of  the  earth.  At  the 
outbreak  of  our  civil  war  our  commerce  was  at  its 
height,  so  far  as  transportation  in  our  own  ships  is 
concerned.  The  stormy  four  years  through  wnich 
we  passed  was  a  great  blow  to  our  shipping,  one 
from  which  we  are  just  beginning  to  recover,  as 
from  that  time  to  the  present  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  commerce  of  this  country  has  been  car- 
ried on  in  foreign  bottom?.  It  is  curious  to  note 
how  the  centers  of  commerce  have  shifted  within 
the  past  century  and  a  half.  At  one  time  within  that 
period  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  was  the  main  port  of 
entry  south  of  Philadelphia  and  north  of  Charles- 
ton. Now  it  is  but  an  inland  country  village  where 
a  foreign  (or  for  that  matter,  with  one  exception, 
any  other)  vessel  is  never  seen.  For  the  year  189: -9:1 
the  value  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  this  country 
was  as  follows :  Exports— Merchandise,  $831.030,785 ; 
gold,  $102,068,153;  silver,  $23,559,254— total,  $956,658.- 
192.  Imports— Merchandise,  $866.44)0,922;  gold,  $21,- 
174,381 ;  silver,  $23, 193,252 -total,  $910,768,555.  Total 
exports  and  imports,  $1,714,066,116.  In  this  year,  for 
the  fifth  time  in  twenty  years,  the  balance  of  trade 
was  against  us. 

IT  Chamber  of  Commerce :  A  society  of  merchants 
and  others  meeting-  at  intervals  to  discuss  matters 
connected  with  commerce.  The  first  is  said  to  have 
arisen  at  Marseilles,  France,  in  the  14th  century. 

*COm'-mer9e  ( sometimes  in  poetry  (?),  with 
accent  on  second  syllable),  v.  i .  [COMMERCE,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  trade;  to  engage  in  traffic  with  others. 
"...    the  people  with  whom  they  commerce,  .   .   ." — • 

Raleigh. 

2.  Fig. :  To  have  social  intercourse ;  to  mix   so- 
cially with. 

"  From  all  men,  and  commercing  with  himself, 
He  lost  the  sense  that  handles  daily  life." 

Tennyson:   Walking  to  the  Mail. 

*c6m  -mer9e-less,  a.  [Eng.  commerce;  -less."] 
Without  or  destitute  of  commerce. 

".  .  .  the  savage  commerceless  nations  of  America, 
.  .  ." — Tucker:  To  Lord  Kames. 

tcom  -merger,  s.  [Eng.  commerc(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  traffics  or  holds  intercourse  with  another. 
(Nuttail.) 

c6m  mer  -cial  (cial  as  shal),  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  com,' 
mercitti,  from  Lat.  commercium.j 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  connected  with,  commerce; 
relating  to  trade  or  traffic. 

"  The  old  tie,  they  said,  had  been  parental:  the  new  tie 
was  purely  commercial."— Macaulay. •  Hist.  Eng.,  eh.  xiii. 

2.  Carrying  on  commerce  or   trade;  engaged  in 
traffic. 

"  .  .  this  city  ...  is  but  a  part  of  a  rich  mmmcr- 
cial  nation,  .  .  ."— Burke.-  fymecli  at  Bristol,  1774. 

3.  Usod  in  or  for  commerce-. 

"  Where  Humber  pours  his  rich  commercial  stream." 
Cvicper:  A  Tale  Founded  on  a  Fn.-i. 

Commercial  agent,  s.  A  common  term  for  an 
auctioneer,  a  broker,  a  factor,  or  a  commission- 
merchant. 


commercial  college,  *.  A  school  where  the 
principles,  laws  and  usages  of  mercantile  business 
are  taught  ;  a  business  college. 

commercial  law. 

Laic:  Lex  Mercatoria:  The  law  regulating  com- 
mercial transactions  between  the  merchants  belong- 
ing to  different  countries  or  merchants  generally. 
It  is  derived  from  the  custom  of  merchants,  from 
international  law,  from  the  different  maritime 
codes  of  ancient  Europe,  and  from  the  imperial 
code  of  Rome.  In  the  English  language  its  first 
great  exponent  was  Lord  Mansfield. 

commercial  note-paper,  s.  A  name  for  small- 
sized  writing  paper,  usually  about  8  inches  long  by 
5  inches  wide. 

commercial  paper,  s.  Negotiable  instruments, 
such  as  bills  of  exchange,  drafts,  promissory  notes. 
Ac. 

commercial  -pitch,  s.  A  game  at  cards,  also 
called  Auction-pitch.  It  is  a  variety  of  All-fours  or 
Seven-up  in  which  the  players  bid  for  the  privilege 
of  making  trumps. 

commercial-room,  s.  A  room  in  English  hotels 
reserved  for  the  use  of  commercial  travelers. 

commercial  traveler.  An  agent  employed  by 
wholesale  firms  to  travel  about  tlie  country  solicit- 
ing orders. 

commercial  treaties.  Treaties  made  between 
two  nations  for  the  promotion  of  commerce  between 
them. 

*c6m-mer  -cial-I§m  (cial  as  shal),  s.  [Eng. 
commercial;  -ism.]  A  trading  spirit. 

"To  carry  the  bay-cheap-and-sell-dear  commercialism, 
in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  into  every  act  of  life." 
—King&ley;  Alton  Locke,  ch.  XXXJUE.  (Davies.) 

cbm-me'r'-cial-l^  (cial  as  shal),  adv.  [Eng. 
commercial;  -ly.^  In  a  commercial  manner;  from 
a  commercial  point  of  view  ;  as  regards  commerce. 
(Burke.) 

*c6m-mer'-ci-ate  (ci  as  ahl),  r.  *.  [Eng.  com- 
merc(e);  i  connective;  -ate.]  To  have  intercourse 
or  dealings  with. 

".  .  .  not  only  to  limit  and  direct  their  energy  and 
efficiency,  but  to  commerciate  with  other  animals."  — 
Cheyne:  -Philosoph.  Prin.  of  Nat.  Reliy.,  disc.  1. 

*COm-m6re',  s.  [Fr.  Altai,  comare;  Sp.comadre; 
Low  Lat.  commuter:  com=con;  «ia£er=mother.]  A 
godmother;  a  gossip.  [GAMMER.] 

c6m-met'-Ic,  a.    [COSMETIC.]    (Nuttall.) 

corn-met  -Ics,  s.    [COSMETICS.] 

com  -ml-a,  s.    [Gr.  fcom»u'=gum.]    [Gr/M.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Euphorbiacete, 
tribe  Hippomanece.  Commia  cochinchinensis  is  a 
small  tree  with  the  male  flowers  amentaceous,  the 
female  ones  racemose.  It  yields  a  resinous  gum 
possessed  of  emetic  and  purgative  properties.  It 
is  used  in  Cochin  China,  and  some  other  parts  of 
the  East,  in  cases  of  dropsy. 

*com'-ml  -grate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  commigratus,  pa. 
par.  of  cornmigro=to  migrate  together:  com=cont 
and  migro—to  migrate,  to  remove.]  'To  migrate  or 
remove  from  one  country  to  another,  in  company 
with  others  or  in  a  body. 

com-ml-gra  -tion,  s.  [COMMIGEATE.]  The  act 
of  migrating  or  removing  from  one  country  to 
another  in  company  with  others  or  in  a  body. 

"Both  the  inhabitants  of  that,  and  of  our  world,  lost 
all  memory  of  their  corn-migration  hence."  —  Woodward; 
Natural  History. 

*com-mll'-lt-ant,  s.  [Lat.  commilitans,  pr.  par. 
of  commilito=to  fight  or  serve  with  another:  com= 
COH,  and  milito=to  be  a  soldier;  miles=&  soldier.] 
A  fellow-soldier  ;  one  who  serves  under  the  same 
flag  with  another. 

"  His  martial  compeer  then,  and  brave  commit  if  ant.1* 
Drui/ton:  Fnly-Otbton,  s.  18. 

*com  -mill-ate,  r.  t.  [Lat.  comminatus,  pa.  par. 
of  coiwnfnor=to  threaten.]  To  threaten,  to  utter 
in  a  threatening  manner. 

"  I  cannot  agree  to  this  anathema,  though  commfnated 
by  such  a  favorite  .  .  ."  —  Hardimjc:  Second  Essence  of 
Mtilnnt:  (1801),  p.  55. 

com-min-a  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  commination;  Lat. 
comminatio,  from  comminatus,  pa.  par.  of  corn- 
minor.^ 

*1.  Ord.  Lang  :  The  act  of  threatening  or  de- 
nouncing vengeance  ;  a  threat. 

"  .  .  .  to  fence  them  not  only  by  precept  and  com- 
mination,  .  .  .  '—Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  Eccles.:  A  solemn  recital  of  God's  command- 

dg- 
the 

Church  of  England  on  Ash-Wednesday  and  such 
other  times  as  the  ordinary  may  direct.  It  was 
introduced  at  the  Reformation  as  a  substitute  for 
the  ceremony  of  sprinkling  the  head  and  making 
tlio  sign  of  the  cross  with  ashes  on  Ash-Wednesday. 
!  ASH-WEDNESDAY.] 


.  . 

ments  and  a  "Denouncing  of  God's  anger  and  judg- 
ments against  .sinners,"  appointed  to  bo  used  in 
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tc5m-mln  -a-tdr-y4,  a.  [Fr.  comminatoire,  from 
Lat.  comnn'natus,  pa.  par.  of  coninunor.]  Contain- 
ing: or  uttering  threats  or  denunciations  of  venge- 
ance. 

"On  two  or  three  comminatory  terms, 
Would  run  their  fears  to  any  hole  of  shelter." 

B.  Jonson:  Magnetic  Lady. 

com-mln '-gle  (gle  as  gel),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.,  &c., 
pref.  com=cont  and  Eng.  mingle  (q.  v.).] 

tA.  Trans. :  To  mingle  or  mix  together  into  one 
body;  to  unite  or  blend  intimately.  [COMINGLE.J 

*B.  Intrant*:  To  unite  one  with  another;  to 
coalesce ;  to  become  united  or  blended. 

"  Dissolutions  of  gum  tragacanth  and  oil  of  sweet 
almonds  do  not  commingle,  .  .  ." — Bacon:  Physical 
Kemi  niac. 

c8m-mln  -gled  (gled  as  geld),  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[COMMINGLE.] 

com-mln  -gllng,  pr.  par,,  a.  &  s.    [COMMINGLE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dk  particip.  adj. ;  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  mixing   or  causing  to 
unite  or  coalesce. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  coalescing  or  uniting. 

*' .  .  .  pre-occupation  has  probably  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  checking  the  commingling  of  species  .  .  ." 
— Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  xii.,  p.  403. 

*c6m-mln'-u-ate,  v.  t.  [COMMINUTE.]  To  grind, 
to  reduce  to  a  flue  or  small  state ;  to  pulverize. 

"  It  will  comminuate  things  of  so  hard  a  substance  that 
no  mill  can  break." — Smith;  Portraiture  of  Old  Age,  p.  104. 

cSrn-mln-u'-I-ble,  a.  [Eng.commrou(te);  -able.'] 
Capable  of  being  ground  to  powder  or  pulverized ; 
susceptible  of  pulverization. 

c8m'-mln-ute,  v.  t.  [Lat.  comminutum,  supine 
of  comminutus.  pa.  par.  of  comminuo=to  make 
small,  to  crumble  to  pieces:  com,  or  con=  together, 
and  minuo=to  make  smaller;  mimts=less.]  To 
break,  crumble,  or  pound  into  minute  fragments. 
{Pennant.) 

*c5m  -mln-ute,  a.  [Lat.  comminutus.']  [COM- 
MINUTE,  v.]  Reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  ground 
down,  pulverized. 

com  -mln-u-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [COMMINUTE,  t?.] 
The  phrase  u  comminuted  shells  is  sometimes 
used  in  geological  and  other  descriptions  for  shells 
broken  into  small  fragments  on  some  sea-beach,  or 
a  similar  place,  before  being  embedded  in  a  stratum. 
In  surgery  a  "  comminuted  fracture"  is  the  fract- 
ure of  a  bone  into  a  number  of  pieces. 

com  -mln-u -ting,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [COMMINUTE,  v.] 

cSm-mln-u -tion.  s.  [Fr.  comminution;  Prov. 
comminucio;  Lat.  comminutus,  pa.  par.  of  com- 
tn.tn.uo.]  [COMMINUTE.]  The  act  of  dividing  any- 
thing into  very  small  particles ;  the  state  of  being 
so  divided.  In  surgery,  a  comminuted  fracture. 

cfcm-mls. -gr-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  com  =  cum,  with, 
and  Eng.  miserable  (q.  y.).] 

fl.  Worthy  of  commiseration  or  pity ;  pitiable ; 
exciting  sorrow  and  sympathy. 

*2.  Full  of  pity  or  compassion ;  compassionate. 

"  .  .  .  it  is  the  guiltiness  of  blood  of  many  commiser- 
able  persons." — Bacon:  Essays. 

Com  ml  §  -Sr-ate,  v.t.&i.  [Lat.  commiseratus, 
pa.  par.  of  commiseror  =  to  excite  pity :  com  =  con, 
and miseror=to  lament,  to  pity;  wuser=wretched, 
miserable.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  pity,  to  have  compassion  upon  ;  to  compas- 
sionate, to  feel  for. 

"Then  we  must  those,  who  groan  beneath  the  weight 
Of  age,  disease,  or  want,  commiserate."          Denham. 

*2.  To  be  sorry  for,  to  regret. 

""We  should  commiserate  our  mutual  ignorance,  .  .  ." 
• — Locke. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  sympathize  (followed  by  with). 
c&m-mls,  -er-a-ted,    pa.  par.  or  a.     [COMMIS- 
ERATE.] 

c&m-mls.  -er-a-tlng,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.  [COMMIS- 
ERATE.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst,:  The  act  of  pitying  or  having  com- 
passion upon ;  commiseration. 

COm-mlfJ-e'r-a -tion,  s.  [Fr.  comm/s^ratfion,  from 
Lat.  commiseralus,  pa.  par.  commiseror.]  [COMMIS- 
ERATE.] The  act  of  commiserating  or  feeling  pity, 
compassion,  or  sorrow  for  the  pains  or  troubles  of 
others. 

*c6m-ml§  -§r-a-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  commiserat(e)  ; 
-ire.]  Commiserating;  full  of  or  expressing  com- 
miseration or  sympathy ;  pitying;  sympathizing. 

"  .  .  .  if  thou  wert  thus  commiserative  upon  earth, 
art  thou  lease  in  heaven?" — Bp.  Hall.  Christ  Among  the 
tfergessens.  {Latham.) 
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*C&m-mIs.  -er-a-tlve-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  commiser- 
ative; -?(/.]  In  a  compassionate  or  sympathizing 
manner;  with  sympathy  or  compassion. 

" .  .  .  whose  weakness  he  assists  no  otherwise  than 
commiseratively." — Overbury:  Characters. 

cftm-mif '-er-a-tor,  s.  [  Eng.  commiserat (e) ; 
-or.]  One  who  commiserates  or  sympathizes  with 
another. 

tcom-mls-sar  -I-al,  a.  [Eng.  commissary;  -aL] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  commissary. 

tcom-mls-sar  -I-at,  s.  [Fr.  commissariat;  Ital. 
commissariato,  comm(.3sariato ;  Sp.  comisariato, 
from  Low  Lat.  commisariita.']  [COMMISSARY.] 

Military : 

1.  That  department  of  the  service  to  which  belongs 
the  duty  of  providing  food  and  stores  for  the  sol- 
diers. 

2.  The  whole  body  of  officers  in  that  department. 

3.  The  office  or  duties  of  a  commissary ;  commis- 
saryship. 

com  -mls-sar-yS  s.  [In  Fr.  commissaire:  Prov. 
commissari,  commessam ;  Sp.  comisario ;  Port.  & 
Ital.  commissario,  all  from  Lat.  commissum  =  that 
which  is  intrusted,  in  trust,  and  suff.  -arnws.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  is  sent  to  execute,  fill 
office,  or  discharge  some  duty  in  lieu  of  a  superior. 

"  The  commissaries  of  police  ran  about  the  city,  knocked 
at  the  doors,  and  called  the  people  up  to  illuminate." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ivi. 

II.  Technically; 

1.  Ecclesias. :   A  church  officer  who  supplies  the 
bishop's  place  in  the  remote  parts  of  his  diocese. 
(English.) 

2.  Mil.:  Various  officers  are  so  called.    The  term 
is  most  frequently  applied  to  the  civil  officer  ap- 
pointed to  inspect  the  musters'  stores  and  provis- 
ions of  the  army.  During  war  an  unlimited  number 
of  commissaries  may  be  appointed,  each  charged 
with  some  special  department  of  duty. 

commissary-court,  s. 
Scots  Law : 

1.  A  court  which  was  established  in  Edinburgh  hi 
the   16th   century   to   take  over   the  duties  with 
regard  to  wills,  marriages,  &c.,  discharged  in  medi- 
fieval  times  by  the  bishop's  commissaries. 

2.  A  county  court,  presided  over   by  a   sheriff, 
which  decrees  and  confirms  executors  to  persons 
leaving  personal  property  in  Scotland. 

com'-mls-s&r-y^shlp,  *  cSm'-mls-sar-I-shlp, 
s.  [Eng.  commissary;  -ship.]  The  office  or  posi- 
tion of  a  commissary. 

"  A  commissaryship  is  not  grantable  for  life,  so  as  to 
bind  the  succeeding  bishop,  though  it  should  be  con- 
firmed by  the  dean  and  chapter."— A yliffe;  Parergon. 

*com-misse,  a.  [Fr.  commie.]  Intrusted  or 
given  in  charge. 

COmmisse-clothes,  s.  pi.  The  clothes  provided 
for  soldiers  at  the  expense  of  the  government  they 
serve. 

*com-mis-ser,  s  [Fr.  commissaire.]  A  com- 
missary of  an  army. 

cbm-mls-sion  (sion  as  sh6n)  (1),  s.  [Fr.com- 
mission—a.  commission,  charge,  or  order ;  Ital.  com- 
missione;  Sp.  comision;  from  Lat.  commission  (1) 
an  act,  (2)  a  commission  or  charge ;  commissus,  pa. 
par.  of  commit to= to  commit.]  [COMMIT.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language; 

*1.  The  act  of  committing,  delivering,  or  intrust- 
ing anything  to  a  person. 

"  .  .  .  he  joins  commission  with  instruction:  by  one 
he  conveys  power,  by  the  other  knowledge." — South. 

2.  The  act  of  committing  any  act  (especially  a 
crime) ;  a  perpetration. 

"  Every  commission  of  sin    .    .    ." — South:  Sermons. 

3.  A  warrantor  authority  empowering  or  author- 
izing the  person  or  persons  named  in  it  to  hold  any 
office  or  execute  any  act  or  duty. 

"  O,  sir,  'tis  better  to  be  brief  than  tedious:— 
Let  him  see  our  commission    .     .     ." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  4. 

4.  A  duty,  office,  or  charge  intrusted  to  any  person 
or  persons. 

"...    such  commission  from  above 
I  have  received,  to  answer  thy  desire 
Of  knowledge  within  bounds     .     .     ." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vii. 

5.  A  work  intrusted  to  any  person  to  be  carried 
out. 

"  The  new  work  ...  a  public  commission,  is  of  full 
life  size."— Athenaeum, 

6.  The  instructions  given  to  any  person  or  persons 
for  the  carrying  out  of  any  business  or  charge. 

"  The  two  ambassadors  departed  together,  but  with  very 
different  commissions." — Jliicaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 
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7.  A  number  of  persons  associated  in  any  duty  or 
office  by  a  warrant  or  commission ;  commissioners. 

"  You  are  of  the  commission;  sit  you  too." 

Shakesp.:  Lear,  iii.  6. 

"  He  had  submitted  to  the  ascendency  of  a  great  cap- 
tain ;  but  he  cared  as  little  as  any  Whig  for  a  royal  com- 
mission," — Jfacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

8.  The  slate  of  being  intrusted  or  given  in  charge 
to  any  person  or  persons  by  a  warrant  or  commis- 
sion, the  ordinary  authority  being  in  abeyance. 

".  .  .  the  Treasury  was  put  into  commission." — 
Macaulay;  Hist.  Eny.t  ch.  iv. 

9.  The  sum  of  money  paid  to  a  factor  or  agent  for 
his  services:  generally  calculated  by  way  of  per- 
centage on  the  value  of  the  matters  negotiated  or 
disposed  of  by  him ;  a  percentage,  an  allowance. 

".  .  .  to  negotiate  business  for  themselves  and  their 
correspondents  on  commission." — Mortimer.-  Commercial 
Dictionary. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mil.:  The  warrant,  signed  by  the  executive, 
conferring  his  rank  and  authority  upon  an  officer 
in  the  army. 

2.  Navy;  Warrantor  authority  to  a  navy  officer 
to  take  out  a  ship  for  active  service. 

Commission  of  lunacy:  A  commission  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  alleged  lunacy  of  any  person. 

Commission  of  the  peace: 

Law:  A  commission  issued  under  the  signatures 
of  the  governor  and  secretary  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  bearing  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State,  authorizing; 
the  appointment  of  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

commission-agent,  s.  The  same  as  COMMISSION- 
MERCHANT  (q.  v.). 

commission -day,  s.  The  opening  day  of  the 
Assizes.  ( Wharton.) 

commission-merchant,  s.  One  who  acts  as 
agent  or  factor  for  others,  receiving  a  certain  agreed 
rate  per  cent,  as  his  commission  or  reward. 

*cdm-mls'-sion  (sion  as  sh&n)  (2),  s.  [A  cor- 
ruption of  chemise,  or  camise  (q.  v.) .  J  A  cant  name 
for  a  shirt. 

"  As  from  our  beds  we  doe  oft  cast  our  eyes, 
Cleane  linnen  yeelds  a  shirt  before  we  rise 
Which  is  a  garment  shifting  in  condition. 
And  in  the  canting  tongue  is  a  commission 
In  weale  or  woe,  in  joy  or  dangerous  drifts, 
A  shirt  will  put  a  man  unto  his  shifts." 

Taylor:  Works,  1630. 

c&m-mls  sion  (sion  as  sh&n),   i\   /.    [COMMIS- 
SION (!),«.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  To  authorize  or  empower;  to  charge  or  intrust 
with  the  execution  of  any  duty  or  act. 

"I  am  now  commissioned  to  tell  you,  that  Mr.  Craggs- 
will  expect  you  .  .  ." — Pope:  Letter  to  Fen  tun. 

*2.  To  send  out  or  depute  on  any  duty  with  a  com- 
mission or  charge. 

"...  a  chosen  band 
He  first  commissions  to  the  Latian  land." 

Dryden :   &neid. 

3.  To  engage  or  hire  for  a   certain  purpose  or 
object. 

"  No  goddess  she  commissioned  to  the  field, 
Like  Pallas  dreadful  with  her  sable  shield." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  v.,  1.  409-10. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mil..  To  confer  the  rank  of  an  officer  by  means 
of  a  commission. 

2.  Navy :  To  issue  a  commission  for  a  ship ;  to. 
send  out  for  active  service. 

".  .  .  the  Diamond,  which  is  to  be  commissioned  shortly 
for  service  .  .  ."—London  Daily  Telegraph. 

TT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  commission^ 
to  authorize  and  to  empower:  "  Commission i,, 
passes  mostly  between  equals ;  the  performance  or 
commissions  is  an  act  of  civility;  authorizing  anil 
empowering  are  as  often  directed  to  inferiors,  they 
are  frequently  acts  of  justice  and  necessity.  Friend* 
give  each  other  commissions,  servants  and  subordi- 
nate persons  are  sometimes  authorized  to  act  in  the- 
name  of  their  employers ;  magistrates  empower  the- 
officers  of  justice  to  apprehend  individuals  or  enter 
houses.  We  are  commissioned  by  persons  only;  wo 
are  authorized  sometimes  by  circumstances ;  we  are- 
empowered  bylaw.  (Crabb;  Eng.  Synon.) 

cbm  mls'-sion-aire  (sion  asshon),  s.  [Fr.]  A 
messenger,  belonging  to  a  body  or  corps  enrolled  in 
London,  England,  whose  business  is  to  carry  mes- 
sages or  execute  commissions. 

if  The  Society  of  Commissionaires  was  founded  ii>, 
February,  1859,  by  Captain  Edward  Walter,  ami 
consisted  originally  of  soldiers  wounded  in  the  Cri- 
mean war  or  in  the  Indian  mutinies.  (Haydn,  Ac.) 

*c6m-mis  -sion-al,  *c6m-mls  -sion-a-ry1  (sion 
as  shom,  a.  [Eng.  commission;  -al,  ~ary.~j  Ap- 
pointed by  a  commission  or  warrant ;  commission- 
ing. 

"By  virtue  of  the  king's  letters  commissional." — Lf 
Neve:  Lives  of  Abps.,  i.  201. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     Amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p6t, 
or,     wore,     wc-lf,     wSrk,     whd,,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try"      Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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*c6m-mls  -sion-ate  (sion  as  shdn),  r.  t.   £Eng. 

c"itt>ni*-*,uii ;  -ate.'}    To  commission  or  authorize  by 
warrant ;  to  empower,  to  depute. 

"  .    .    .    so  also  were  the  apostles  solemnly  commission- 
ated  by  Him  to  preach    .    .    ."—Decay  of  Piety. 

c6m-mls  -sioned  (sioned  as  sh6nd),^a.jjar.  or 
a.    [COMMISSION,  v.] 

A.  Aspa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

"By  a  former  age'commissioned  as  apostles  to  our  own." 
Longfellow;  Xuremberg. 

B.  As  adj.;  Appointed  by  or  bearing  a  commis- 
sion. 

"  Or  sing'st  thou  rather  under  force 

Of  some  divine  command, 
Commission' d  to  presage  a  course 
Of  happier  days  at  hand  ?" 

Covper:  To  the  Nightingale, 

c6m-mls -sion-er  (sion  as  sh6n),s.   [Fr.  com- 
missionnaire.] 

1.  One  who  is  appointed  to  fulfill  any  office  or  duty 
by  a  commission  or  warrant  granted  by  some  duly 
qualified  authority. 

"...    none  of  the  commissioners  had  the  front  to 

E  renounce  that  such  a  man  could  properly  be  made  the 
eadof  a  great  college."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  A  person  charged,  sometimes  alone,  but  usually 
along  with  others,  with  the  superintendence  and 


"  Herbert  was  First  Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty."  — 
Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

c6m-mls  -sion-er-shlp  (sion  as  shin),  s.  [Eng. 
commissioner;  -s/tip.J  The  rank,  position,  or  office 
of  a  commissioner. 

"Those  commissionerships,  assistant  secretaryships, 
chief  clerkships,.  .  .  .  would  have  been  bestowed  on 
members  of  Parliament  .  .  .  "—  Macaulay:  Hist.Eny., 
ch.  atix, 

Corn-mis  -sion-Ing  (sion  as  s&6n),  pr.par.,  a. 
&  s.  [COMMISSION.] 

A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.  :  The  act  of  giving  a  commission  to. 

*com-mls'-slve,  a.  [Eng.  commiss(ion)  ;  -ive.] 
Of  the  nature  of  or  involving  commission  or  perpe- 

tration. 

tcom-mls  -su-ral,  a.  [Eng.  commissure);  -at.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  commissure  ;  connecting  to- 
gether; belonging  to  a  line  or  part  by  which  other 
parts  are  connected  together. 

"The  commtssural  fibers  of  the  optic  tracts."—  Todd 
&  Bowman:  Physiul.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  viii.,  p.  219. 

cbm-mls'-stire,  s.    [Lat.  commissura=&  joining 
together,  a  band,  a  knot,  a  joint,  or  seam,  from 
'  ••  rmntifto.]  [COM- 
MIT.] 

1.  Anat.:  The 
point  of  junction 
of  two  sides  of 
anything  sepa- 
rated, or  of  two 
similar  organs 
meeting  at  that 
part.  Thus  there 
commissures 
at  each  end  of  the 
<•;.  i-lids  u  uiting 
tin  in,  and  one  at 
each  side  of  the 
mouth  connect- 
ing the  lips.  The 
commissures  o  f 
the  body,  which 

?  lil  Jt  V  S  *  wf  A  £  "    Corpus  Callosum,  or  Great  Com- 
e 


tivq  appellations,  may  bo  arranged  in  three  cate- 

g<  >rir.-  : 

(1)  Commissures  of  the  l>t«  h<  : 

"  Certain  systems  of  fibers  exist  in  the  cerebrum,  which 
seem  very  evidently  to  unite  portions  of  the  same  or  of 
opposite  hemispheres.  The  most  obvious  of  these  com- 
m  insures  are  the  corpus  calloxum,  the  anterior  commis- 
auw,  the  posterior  commissure,  the  ttnft  commissure  t  the 
superior  longitudinal  cnmmixxHrr,  and  the  fnrnix.  All, 
except  the  two  last,  are  transverse,  and  unite  parts  of  the 
hemispheres  of  opposite  sides."  —  Todd  A  Bowman: 
ritysiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  x.,  p.  284. 

(a)  Anterior  commissure,  anterior  cerebral  com- 
jii/.-ivj/fV,  or  white  commissure: 

Anat.:  A  round  bundle  of  white  fibers  placed 
immediately  in  front  of  the  anterior  pillars  of  the 
fornix,  and  crossing  between  the  corpora  striata  of 
the  cerebrum.  It  marks  the  anterior  boundary  of 
the  ventricle. 

"The  anterior  commissure  is  a  remarkable  bundle  of 
transverse  fibers  which  passes  from  one  hemisphere  to 
theother."—  Todd  d-  Boirmmi:  Physiol.  Anal.,  vol.  i.,  ch. 
x.,  p.  285. 
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(6)  Great  Commissure : 

Anat.:  A  larpe  commissure  connecting  the  cen- 
ters of  the  too  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum.  It  is 
called  also  the  corpus  callosum.  (Quain.) 

(c)  Great  transverse  commissure  of  the  cerebellum  : 
For  def.  see  extract. 

t"The  fibers  of  the  pons  are  always  developed  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum  .  .  . 
Hence  these  fibers  must  be  regarded  as  especially  belong- 
ing to  the  cerebellum,  and  as  serving,  whatever  other 
office  they  may  perform,  to  connect  the  hemispheres 
of  opposite  sides.  They  constitute,  therefore,  the  great 
transverse  commissure  of  the  cerebellum,  and  are  to  the 
hemispheres  of  that  organ  what  the  corpus  callosum  is  to 
those  of  the  brain."— Todd  <*•  Bowman ;  Phvsiol.  Anat., 
vol.  i.,  ch.  x.,  p.  274. 

(d)  Grey  or  Gray  commissure:  The  same  as  Mid- 
dle commissure  (q.  v.). 

"The  gray  commissure."— Todd  <t  Bowman.-  Physiol. 
Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  i.,  p.  266. 

(e)  Middle  or  soft  commissure :   A  soft  pale-gray 
layer  or  bridget  consisting  of  vesicular  matter  with 
nerve  tubes  which  stretch  from  one  optic  thalamus 
to  the  other,  dividing  the  third  ventricle  into   a 
superior  and  an  inferior  portion.    As  it  comprises 
vesicular  matter,  it  is  not  a  commissure  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  others  which  contain  none.    (Todd  <& 
Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  278,  285,  2£6.) 

(/)  Posterior  commissure:  A  cord  of  transverse 
fibers  situated  beneath  the  base  of  the  pineal  body, 
and  mostly  connected  with  the  posterior  extremity 
of  each  thalamus.  (Ibid.,  p.  278.) 

"The  posterior  commissure  crosses  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  third  ventricle,  and  passes  transversely 
between  the  optic  thai  ami." — Todd  &  Bowman:  Physiol. 
Anat.,  vol.  i.,  p.  285. 

(9)  Soft  commissure:  The  same  as  Middle  com- 
missure (q.  y.). 

(h)  Superior  longitudinal  commissure: 
Anat.:  A  commissure  inclosed    in   the  internal 
convolution    overhanging    the    corpus   callosum. 
(Ibid.,  p.  286.) 

(1)  White  commissure :  [See  No.  1.] 

"...  its  floor  is  formed  by  the  white  commissure, 
which  has  a  cribriform  appearance,  from  being  per- 
forated by  numerous  blood-vessels." — Todd  A  Bowman; 
Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  x.,  p.  206. 

(2)  Commissures  of  the  spinal  cord : 

(a)  Anterior  white  commissure  of  the  spinal  cord: 

Anat. :  A  transverse  portion  of  white  substance 
connecting  the  opposite  sides  of  the  anterior 
median  fissure  of  the  spinal  cord. 

(6)  Posterior  gray  commissure  of  the  spinal  cord ; 

Anat.:  A  transverse  portion  of  gray  matter  con- 
necting the  opposite  sides  of  the  posterior  median 
fissure  in  the  spinal  cord. 

(3)  Optic  com  missure : 

Anat.:  A  place,  called  the  chiasma,  where  the 
optic  nerves  of  two  opposite  sides  meet  each  other 
and  partially  decussate.  The  optic  commissure  is 
constituted  by  the  union  of  the  two  optic  tracts  in 
front  of  the  tuber  cinereum. 

2.  Zodl. :  In  senses  analogous  to  the  anatomical 
ones. 

3.  Bot. :  The  cohering  faces  of  two  carpels,  as  in 
the  Umbelli  ferae. 

4.  Masonry:  The  joint  between  two  courses. 
c6nim.lt,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Lat.  committo:  com—con= 

together;  mitto=to  send;  Fr.  commettre;    Sp.   & 
Port,  cometer.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  intrust,  to  give  over  in  charge  or  in  trust. 
"That  good  thing  which  was  committed  unto  thee  keep 

.    .    ."-2  Tim.  i.  14. 

(2)  To  put  in  or  consign  to  any  place  [II.  1]. 
"At  least  I'll  digahole  within  the  ground. 

And  to  the  trusty  earth  commit  the  sound." 

Dryden:  Satire  of  Persius,  i.  242-3. 

*(3)  To  commission ;  to  appoint,  or  depute. 

*(4)  To  put  or  bring  together  in  hostility  or  for  a 
contest.  (A  La  tin  ism.) 

".  .  .  seasonably  commit  the  opponent  with  the 
respondent,  like  a  long  practiced  moderator." — 3lore: 
Divine  Dial. 

*(5)  To  join  or  put  together  in  any  way:  hence  to 
mix  up  or  confound. 

".     .     .  not  to  scan 
With  Midas'  ears,  committing  short  and  long." 

Milton:    Sbm«tB,xtiL 

(6)  To  perpetrate  or  be  guilty  of  any  crime  or 
offense. 

".    .    .    'tis  just  to  own 
The  fault  committed    ..." 

Pupe:  Homer'a  Odyssey,  bk.  xxii.,  1.168-9. 

2.  Fifjvrnlir* !// : 

(I)  To  bind,  to  pledge ;  to  place  in  the  position  or 
condition  of  one  pledged  or  bound  to  any  particular 
act  or  line  of  action  ('irem -rally  used  retlexively). 

".  .  .  may  in  some  companies  be  slightly  mentioned 
without  committing  the  speaker.— Miss  Aikhi.  T"  Dr. 
ChaHtiiug  (1830). 
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(2)  To  bind,  to  restrain,  to  confine. 

"  So,  though  my  ankle  she  has  quitted, 
My  heart  continues  still  committed." 

Butler:  Uudibro*. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  To  send  to  prison  :  to  imprison. 

(1)  Absolutely: 

"I  gave  bold  way  to  my  authority, 
And  did  commit  you." 

ShaJtesp.,-  Hen.  IV.,  Pt.  //.,  v.  2. 

(2)  With  the  words  to  prison,  &c. 

"  Commitment  signifies  the  act  of  committing  or  send- 
ing of  a  person  to  prison  by  a  warrant  or  order  on  account 
of  some  offense  committed  or  suspected  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  him." — Burns:  Justice  of  Peace. 

2.  ParL:  To  refer  or  intrust  a  bill  to  a  committee 
for  consideration  and  report. 

"It  was  resolved  by  fifty-one  votes  to  forty  that  the  bill 
should  Recommitted" — Macaulay;  ilist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

B.  Reflexively: 

1.  The  same  as  A.  2  (1). 

2.  To  make  a  mistake  or  blunder. 

*C.  Intrans.;  To  commit  adultery  or  fornication. 

If  To  commit  to  memory :  To  learn  off  by  heart ;  to 
learn  so  as  to  retain  anything  in  the  memory. 

"They  who  are  desirous  to  commit  to  memory,  might 
have  ease."— 2  Maccabees  ii.  26. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  commit  and  to 
consign,  see  CONSIGN;  for  that  between  to  commit 
and  to  perpetrate,  see  PERPETRATE. 

c6m-mlt'-mentf  s.    [Eng.  commit;  -ment.'] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  intrusting  or   delivering  to   one's 
charge  or  care. 

2.  The  doing  or  committing  of  an  act ;  perpetra- 
tion, commission. 

"...  he  so  grievously  offended  God  in  the  commit- 
ment."— Lord  Clarendon:  Essays;  Of  Repentance. 

3.  An  engagement  or  contract  to  which  one  has 
committed  or  bound  one's  self. 

"...  the  commitments  of  the  Money  Market  are 
sufficiently  numerous." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

II.  Technically; 

1.  Law: 

(1.)  The  act  of  committing  to  prison. 

(21  The  state  of  being  committed  to  prison. 

(3)  A  warrant  or  order  of  committal. 

2.  Polit.t  <£c.:  The  act  of  committing  a  bill,  &c., 
or  sending  it  for  consideration  before  a  committee. 
[COMMIT,  v.,  A.  II.  2.] 

"...  this  petition  worthy,  not  only  of  receiving, 
but  of  voting  to  a  commitment,  after  it  had  been  advo- 
cated, and  moved,  for,  by  some  honorable  and  learned 
gentlemen  of  the  house."— Milton:  Animadv.  upon  a  De- 
fense of  the  Humble  JKemonstrance. 

c6m-mlt  -ta-ble,  a.  [Eng.  commit ;  -able.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  committed.  Also  spelt  committible 
(q.  v.). 

".  .  .  sin  committableby  man,  .  .  ."—  South:  Serm.t 
vii.  215. 

c6m-mlt  -tal.s.    [Eng.  commit;  -a?.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language; 

1.  The  act  of  committing  or  perpetrating  any  act. 

*2.  A  pledge ;  that  by  which  one  binds  one's  self. 

H.  Law;  The  act  of  commit  ting  to  prison. 

COm-mlt'-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COMMIT.] 

com-mlt  -tee,  s.  [Eng.  commit,  and  suff.  -ee.] 
One  or  more  persons  elected  or  deputed  to  examine, 
consider,  ana  report  on  any  matter  or  business. 

If  (1)  A  Committee  of  a  lunatic  or  idiot : 

Law;  A  person  to  whom  the  care  of  an  idiot  or 
lunatic,  or  of  an  idiot's  or  lunatic's  estate,  is  com- 
mitted ;  also  called  a  curator  or  guardian. 

(2)  A  Committee  of  the  whole  House: 

Parl. ;  A  term  used  when  a  legislative  body  re- 
solves itself  into  a  committee  to  consider  any  bill 
or  matter,  in  which  case  the  speaker  leaves  the 
chair,  which  is  taken  by  one  of  the  members,  called 
the  Chairman  of  Committee.  While  in  Committee 
a  member  is  allowed  to  speak  more  than  once  on 
any  point. 

m  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety:  [A  rendering 
of  the  French  term,  Comite  de  tfalut  public.'] 

Hist.:  The  name  given  to  a  committee  of  members 
of  the  French  National  Convention  during  the  first 
revolution.  Whon  the  National  Convention,  about 
the  end  of  1792,  abolished  monarchy  and  proclaimed 
a  republic,  it  divided  the  executive  government 
among  several  committees,  paramount  over  which 
Wa8ta6  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  appointed  on 
6th  April,  1793.  When  the  Girondists  were  over- 
thrmvii  by  the  revolution  of  31st  May,  1793,  and  the 
Jacobins,  or  the  party  of  the  Mountain,  gained 
supreme  power,  the  powers  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  wore  enlarged.  It  was  the  rule  of 
this  tyrannical  and  sanguinary  committee  which  is 
km>\\  11  as  the  Reigii  of  Terror.  Robespierre  was  its 
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animating  spirit,  next  to  whom  stood  Conthon  and       2.  The  mass  resulting  from  the  act  or  process  of 
St.  Just.    The  execution  of  these  three  men  on  the    commixing;  a  mixture;  a  compound. 


[Lat.  committens,   pr. 


10th  Thermidor  (July  28,  1794)  was  a  lesson  to  tho 
more  extreme  party  in  the  committee,  which  did 
not  again  perpetrate  the  same  excesses  as  before, 
and  it  is  considered  as  having  terminated  the  Reign, 
of  Terror.  In  March,  1871,  the  Communists  estab- 
lished a  similar  committee  in  Paris,  which  fell  in 
May  of  the  same  year.  [COMMUNE.] 

*[  Obvious  compounds  :  Committee-man,  com* 
•mittee-room. 

c6m-mlt  -tSe-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  committee;  -ship.'] 
The  office  or  position  of  a  committee. 

"Trusted  with  committeeahips  and  other  gainful  offices." 
—Milton:  Hist.  Eng.,  bk.  i. 

C&m-mlt  -t^nt,  a.  & 
par.  of  committo.] 

*A.  As  adj.  :  Committing,  intrusting,  or  giving  in 
charge. 

tB.  As  subst  .  :  One  who  commits  anything  to  the 
charge  of  another. 

"He  signed  another  treaty  on  behalf  of  his  commit- 
tents."—  Sir  P.  Colquhoun,  in  Biograph,  iii.  p.  15  1^1866). 

c6zn-xnlt'-ter,  s.    [Eng.  commit;  -cr.] 
fl.  Gen.:  One  who  commits;  a  perpetrator,  a  doer. 
"...    a  deriver  of  the  whole  guilt  to  himself,  yet  so 
as  to  leave  the  committer  as  full  of  guilt  as  before."  — 

South, 

*J.  Spec.  :  One  who  commits  adultery. 

3   One  who  intrusts  or  delivers  anything  in  charge. 

c6m-mH'-tI-ble,  a.  [Eng.  commit;  -able.]  Ca- 
pable of  or  liable  to  be  committed. 

c&m-mlt  -ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [COMMIT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.    As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 
verb.) 

"...  knowledge  on  the  part  of  thecommitting  magis- 
trate that  the  prisoner  would  be  subject  to  restriction 
unnecessarily  .  .  ."—  Burn;  Justice  of  Peace;  Commit- 
ment. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  perpetrating  or  doing  ;  commission. 

2.  The  act  of  intrusting  or  delivering  in  charge. 
II.  Law:  Tho  act  of  sending  to  prison. 
c&m-mlt  -t6r,  s.    [COMMITTEE.] 
*com-mlx',  *com-myx,  v.  t,  &  «.     [Pref.  com- 

con,  and  mix  (q.  v.).J 

A  Trans.:  To  mix  or  blend  together;  to  unite 
into  a  single  mass. 

"  And  with  the  sire's  and  son's  commix  thy  blood." 
Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xxii.  1.  238. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  mix  or  coalesce  with,  to  unite 
with. 

"...    to  commix 
With  winds  that  sailors  rail  at." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbellne,  iv.  2. 

*c6m-mlxed,  *c6m-m!xt  ,  *cSm-mytxt  'corn- 
yxt,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [COMMIX.  J 

"  Storing  stones  comm  turf  with  moold  and  flynt." 

Palludius:  On  Husbondrie,  ii.  21. 

*com-mlx  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &.  8.    [CoMMix,  t?.] 
A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 
C    As  substantive  : 

1,  The  act  or  process  of  mixing  or  incorporating 
together. 

1.  The  act  of  coalescing  or  forming  into  a  single 
mass. 

*com-mlx  -ion  (mixionasmlkshun),  s.  [Eng. 
fommijc;  'ion.']  A  mixture,  a  commixtion, 

'*.    .    .    when  two  similary  wouls  do  blend   in  their 

commixions."—  Junius:  Sin  Stigmatized,  p.  834  (1639). 

*c6m-mlx'-tl-6n,  *com  yx-ti-oun,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
commistion;  Lat.  commistio,  from  commisceo=to 
mix  together:  com=con;  misceo=tomix.J 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  commixing  or  incorporat- 
ing ;  incorporation. 

"  By  comyxtionn  and  mellynge  firste  with  Danes  and 
Afterward  with  Normans."—  Trevisn,  ii.  159. 

2.  The   state   or   condition  of   being  commixed  ; 
mixture. 

"...  there  being  a  commixtion  of  both  in  the  whole, 
rather  than  adaptation  or  cement  of  the  one  unto  the 
other."  —  Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

tcom-mlx  -tttre,  s.  [Lat.  commixtura,  from 
com=con,  and  nn>tara=a  mixing,  a  mixture;  com* 
mixtum,  sup.  of  commweeo=tomix  together:  com= 
cum  =  together;  miseeo=to  mix.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  mixing  or  incorporating 
together;  mixing,  mingling,  commixtinn. 

"In  the  commixture  of  any  thing  that  is  more  oily  or 
sweet,  .  .  ."—Bacon:  Xut.  Hist. 


Commode 


"All  the  circumstances  and  respect  of  religion  and 
state  intermixed  together  in  their  commixture,  .  .  ."  — 
KSMftm, 

II.  Scots  Law:  A  method  of  acquiring  property 
by  blending  different  substances  belonging  to  differ- 
ent proprietors.  (Erskine.) 

coin  mod  ate,  s.  [Lat.  commodatum  =  n  thing 
lent,  a  loan  ;  neut.  of  commodatust  pa.  par.  of  com- 
modo—  to  lend.  ] 

Scots  Law:  A  free  loan. 

*c6m-m6d-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  coinmodatio,  from 
commodu£=iit,  useful.]  Adaptation,  adaptness, 
fitness,  or  appropriateness. 

c6m-mo  de,  s.    [Fr.] 

*1.  A  kind  of  lady's  head-dress  in  use  in  tho  time 
of  William  and  Mary. 

"A.  commode  is  a  frame  of 
wire,  two  or  three  stories 
high,  fitted  for  the  head,  or 
covered  with  tiffany  or  other 
thin  silks.  "  —  Ladies'  Diet. 
(1694). 

2.  A  chest  of  drawers  ;  a 
bureau  ;  a  night-stool. 

"Old  commodes  of  rudely 
carved  oak,  a  discolored  glass 
in  a  japan  frame,  a  ponder- 
ous arm-chair  of  Elizabethan 
fashion,  .  .  .  "—Bulteer.- 
Eugene  Aram,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  x. 

*3.  A  prostitute,  a  pro- 
curess. 

*c6m-m6de  ,  a.     [Lat.   cammodux.\    Advanta- 
geous, useful,  convenient,  accommodating. 
"  So,  sir,  am  I  not  very  commode  to  you?  '* 

Gibber:  Provoked  Husband,  iv. 

*c6m-mo  de-ly1,  adv.  [Eug.  commode  ;  -/#.] 
Conveniently. 

"  It  will  fall  in  very  commodely  between  my  parties."  — 
Walpole:  Letters,  ii.  103.  (Davlea.) 

cfon-mo'-dl-Ous,  a.  [Low  Lat.  commodiosus  ; 
Lat.  commodus:  com=con;  modus=a  measure,  a 
mode.] 

1.  Suitable,  fit,  advantageous,  useful;  suited  to 
its  purpose. 

"There  in  commodious  shelter  may  we  rest." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

2.  Roomy,  not  narrow  or  confined. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  commodious 
and  convenient  :  '*  Both  these  terms  convey  the  idea 
of  what  is  calculated  for  the  pleasure  of  a  person. 
Commodious  regards  the  physical  condition,  and 
convenience  the  mental  feelings.  That  is  comino- 
di<ms  which  suits  one's  bodily  ease;  that  is  conven- 
ient which  suits  one's  purpose.  A  house,  a  chair,  is 
commodious;  a  time,  an  opportunity,  a  season,  or 
the  arrival  of  any  person,  is  convenient.  A  noise 
incommodes;  the  staying  or  going  of  a  person  may 
inconvenience.  A  person  wishes  to  sit  commodiously, 
and  to  be  conveniently  situated  for  witnessing  any 
spectacle."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

,    adv.     [Eng.    commodious  ; 


- 

1.  In  a  commodious  manner,  conveniently,  com- 
fortably. 

"We  need  not  fear 
To  pass  commottioiisly  this  life." 

Milton:  P.  L.t  x.  1,083. 

2.  Suitably;  in  a  manner  adapted  to  a  particular 
purpose. 

cdm-md  -dl-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng  commodious; 
-ness.] 

1.  The  quality   of   being  commodious;    conven- 
ience, fitness,  suitability. 

"  Of  cities,  the  greatness  and  riches  increase  according 
to  the  commodiousneag  of  their  situation  .  .  ."—Sir  W. 
Temple. 

2.  Roominess.        » 

c6m-m6d  -I-tf  ,  s.  [Fr.  commoditf;  Sp.comodi- 
dad;Port.  commodidade  ;  Ital.  comodita;  from  Lat. 
commoditas,  from  com  modus  =  convenient,  fit.] 

*1.  Advantage,  profit,  accommodation,  conven- 
ience. 

"  Till  this  advantage,  this  vile  drawing  Mass, 
This  sway  of  motion,  this  commodity.  ' 

Shakcsp.;  King  John,  ii.  2. 

^T  A.  commodity  of  time:  A  convenient  occasion  or 
opportunity.  (Sidney.  ) 

2.  Anything   which    affords    advantage  or   con- 
venience. 

"  It  had  been  difficult  to  make  such  a  mole  where  they 
had  not  so  natural  a  commodity  as  the  earth  of  Puzzuola 
.  .  ."—  Addtson:  On  Italy. 

3.  Wares,  merchandise,  goods;  anything  movable 
which  is  or  can  be  bought  and  sold. 

"  While  he  governed,  no  prohibition,  no  dut  y.  i  m  i>eded 
the  transit  of  commrnlitifs  from  any  part  of  the  island  to 
tiny  other."—  J/tu>tiM/atf;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  liii. 


common 

f4.  A  parcel  or  bale  of  goods. 

"  Now  Jove  in  MB  next  commodity  of  hair,  send  thee  a 
beard."  Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Xight,  iii.  1. 

*5.  A  prostitute. 

"  My  lord,  when  shall  we  go  to  Cheapside,  and  take  up 
commodities  upon  our  bills?" — Shakesp.:  Henry  VI..  Pt.II., 
iv.  7. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  commodity, 
goods,  merchandise,  and  wares:  "  Commodity  U 
employed  only  for  articles  of  the  first  necessity ;  it  is 
the  source  of  comfort  and  object  of  industry  :  yowls 
isapplied  to  everything  belonging  to  tradesmen,  for 
whicn  there  is  a  stipulated  value;  they  are  sold 
retail,  and  are  the  proper  objects  of  trade:  mer- 
chandise applies  to  what  belongs  to  merchants;  it 
is  the  object  of  commerce :  wares  are  manufactured 
and  may  be  either  goods  or  merchandise :  »  country 
has  its  commodities;  a  shopkeeper  his  goods:  a 
merchant  his  merchandise;  a  manufacturer  his 
wares."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

cfim  -mb-dbre,  s.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  Sp. 
commendador  =  commander ;  in  Fr.  (from  Eng.) 
^commodore.] 

Nautical: 

1.  In  the   United   States   Xai-y :   A  naval  officer 
ranking  next  above  a  captain  and  commanding  a 
few  ships  of  war  when  these  are  detached  for  any 
purpose  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet. 

2.  A  title  given  in  courtesy  to  the  president  of  a 
yachting  club,  or  to  the  senior  captain  of  a  line  of 
merchant  vessels. 

3.  The  leading  vessel  of  a  fleet  of  merchantmen, 
from  which  the  others  take  their  course. 

*c8m-m5d-U-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  commodulatio, 
from  com  — con,  and  modular— to  modulate;  mwlii- 
lus=a  little  measure,  dimic.  of  modus=a  measure.] 
Agreement,  proportion. 

"...  that  symmetry,  and  cotnmoditlation,  as  Vitru- 
vius  calls  it."— Hakeicill:  OH  Providence,  p.  190. 

•com-molgne  (a  silent),  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Low 
Lat.  commonachus :  com—con,  and  monachus=e. 
monk.]  A  monk  belonging  to  tho  same  establish- 
ment. 

"  loffred  Abbot  of  Crowland,  with  one  Gilbert  his  com- 
mofgne,  and  III  other  monks  .  .  ." — Seide-n;  On  £>m|/- 
tuns  I'olyolb.,  §11. 

*c5m-ni6-ll'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  com=con,  and  moU- 
tio—a.  grinding;  mo(o=to  grind.]  A  grinding  to- 
gether. 

"  Supply  the  use  of  teeth  by  eommoHtion.  grinding,  and 
compressing  of  their  proper  aliment."—  Brvicit?:  \'ttluur 
Errors,  bk.  lii.,  oh.  xiii. 


com-m&n,  *com-mun,  *com-mune,  *com-on, 
*com-oun,  *com-un,  *com-owne,  *com-yn,  a.t 
adv.  &  s.  [Fr.  commun;  Sp.  comun;  Ital.  comune; 
from  Lat.  communis,  from  com=t'um,  and  munis= 
obliging.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  General;  pertaining  or  relating  to  all  in 
general. 

''Spain  and  Holland  .  .  .  were  reconciled  by  the 
nearness  of  the  common  danger."—  JUacaulay:  Hist  Eng., 
ch.  ii. 

Tf  Frequently  with  tho  prep,  to  before  the  person 
or  thing  affected. 


.     .     temptation 
"—  ICor.x.  IS. 


such  as  is  common  to  man 


2.  Serving  for  the  use,  purposes,  or  advantage  of 
all  ;  generally  useful  or  serviceable. 

"  May  mix  our  ashes  in  one  common  grave." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xxiii.,  1.  108. 

3  Having  no  fixed  or  determinate  owner  or  mas- 
ter ;  open  or  free  to  all. 

"Commune  things  or  comunabletes  weren  blysful."  — 
Chaucer:  Hoethius,  p.  13. 

"And  all  that  believed  were  together,  and  had  all 
things  common."—  Acts  ii.  44. 

4.  Frequent,  usual,  often  met  with  ;  occurring  fre- 
quently or  ordinarily;  not  rare  or  scarce—  thus  it 
becomes  the  distinguishing  name  of  some  of  tho 
best  known  varieties  of  plants. 

"...  the  species  which  are  most  common,  that  is 
abound  most  in  individuals,  .  .  ."—Diirwin:  Origin  of 
Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  ii.,  p.  53. 

5.  Of  inferior  character  or  quality. 


fl)  Of  persons: 
(a)  Mean,] 


poor,  of  low  birth. 
"The    common  people  are  sometimes  inconstant;    for 
they  are  human  beings." — Macctitlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

(b)  (Applied  to  a  woman) :  A  prostitute. 

(2)  Of  things: 

(a)  Low,  base,  valueless,  mean. 

**Thou  pale  and  common  drudge  'tween  man  and  mnn." 
Shakesp.:  Afert-A.  (/  I'en.,  iii,  '2. 

(6)  Obscene,  lewd. 

"  Use  their  abuses  in  common  houses." — Shaketp.  •  Steas. 
for  Meas.,  ii.  1. 


ate,    fat,    fare,     Amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we",    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    p5t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cttre,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     SB,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


common 

(c~)  In  Scripture :  Unclean. 

"  But  the  voice  answered  me  again  from  heaven,  What 
•God  hath  cleansed,  that  call  not  thou  common." —Acts 
xi.  9. 

6.  Public. 

"  Set  me  in  the  common  stocks." — Shakesp.  -  Merry 
Wives,  iv.  5. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Grammar: 

(1)  Applied  to  nouns:  Capable  of  being  applied 
to  all  tho  individuals  of  a  class,  being  common  to 
them    all,   and   not  restricted   in   its     application 
to  any  one  or  more  in  particular.    It  is  opposed 
to  Proper  (q.  v.). 

^2)  Applied  to  gender:  Nouns  which  admit  of 
being  applied,  without  inflexion,  to  things  of  either 
.sex,  as  bird,  friend,  parent,  &c.,  are  said  to  be  of 
tho  common  gender. 

*(3)  Applied  to  verbs:  According  to  Johnson, 
*'  such  verbs  as  signify  both  action  and  passion,  are 
called  common,  as  ospernor  =  I  despiso  or  am 
despised." 

2.  Logic:  Applied  to  terms  or  namesy  in  opposi- 
tion to  individual^  singular,  or  proper,    "  Common- 
terms^   therefore,    are   called      predicables'    (viz., 
affirmatiyely-predicable),from  their  capability  of 
being  affirmed  of  others:  a  singular- term,  on  the 
contrary,  may  be  the  subject  of  a  proposition,  but 
never  the  predicate,  unless  it  be  of  a  negative  prop- 
osition  (as,  e.  g~i  the  first-born  of   Isaac  was  not 
Jacob) ;  or,  unless  the  subject  and  predicate  be  only 
two  expressions  for  the  same  individual  object,  as 
in  some  of  the  above  instances."    (Whately:  Ele- 
ments of  Logic,  bk.  i.,  §  6.) 

3.  Anat.:  In  tho  same  sense  as  A.  1. 

If  Nerves  of  common  sensation:  (For  definition 
see  extract.) 

"  The  distinction  which  has  been  made  between  nerves 

•  of  common  and  of  special  sensation,  is  indicated  by  the 
fact,  that  while  a  stimulus  to  the  former  causes  pain,  that 
to  the  latter  gives  rise  to  a  peculiar  or  special  sensa- 
tion, as  of  light,   sound,  cr  taste."  —  Todd  &  Bowman; 
Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  233. 

4.  Music:  [COMMON-CHORD,  COMMON-TIME.] 

B.  As  adv.:   Commonly,  more  than   common  = 
more  than  is  common, 

"  I  am  more  than  common  tall." — Sfiakesp.  •  As  You  Like 
It,  i.  3. 

C .  A  s  substantive : 

fl.  The  generality ;  what  is  usual  or  common. 

"Your  son 
Will    .    .    .    exceed  the  common." 

Shakesp.;  Coriol.,  iv.  1. 

*2.  The  community  at  large,  the  commons  (q.  v.). 
[COMMUNE,  «.] 

"  Now  for  to  speke  of  the  comunf."—  Gower,  i.  20. 
"The  commun  of  Bruges  ful  sore  con  arewe." 

Polit.  Songs,  p.  188. 

3.  An  open  and  (generally)  uninclosed  space,  the 
use  of  which  is  not  restricted  to  any  individual,  but 
is  free  to  the  public,  or  to  a  certain  number.  [COM- 
MONER.] 

IT  In  most  of  tho  cities  and  towns  in  the  United 
'  States,  there  are  considerable  tracts  of  land  appro- 
priated to  public  use.  These  commons  were  gener- 

-  ally  laid  out  with  the  cities  or  towns  where  they  are 
found,  either  by  the  original  proprietors  or  by  the 
early  inhabitants.    (Bouvier.) 

D    In  special  phrases : 

1.  Above  the  common :  Superior  to  tho  generality ; 
better  than  usual. 

2.  Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot : 

Ch.  Hist. :  One  of  the  names  given  to  the  Brethren 
•of  Social  Life,  a  sect  which  arose  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury. [SOCIAL.] 

3.  In  common; 

fl)  Ordinary  Language : 

(a)  To  be  enjoyed  or  participated  in  equally  with 
•another  or  others. 

".  .  .  t  children  or  servants  could  not  cut  the  meat 
which  their  father  or  muster  had  provided  for  them  in 
-,•>.•>, /  iiitta,  .  .  ." — Locke. 

(6)  Affecting  or  characterizing  equally,  or  to  an 
equal  degree. 

"...  they  had  nothing  but  their  Whiggism  hi  com- 
>HU»." — Vacaitlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  zv. 

(c)  Equally,  commonly,  indiscriminately. 

"  Love  alle  cristeiie  creatures 
In  commune,  ech  man  other." 

Langland;  P.  Plowman,  6,330. 

(d)  Followed  by  the  prep,  with  before  the  person 
or  thing  equally  affected. 

"...  having  that  in  common  wtfh  dictionaries,  .  .  ." 
—Arbuthnot;  Tables  of  Ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and  Meas- 
ures, 

(2)  Law: 

(a)  Holding  or  participating  in  any  right  equally 
with  others. 

"Tenants  in  common  are  such  as  hold  by  several  and 
'.lisiiuct  titles,  but  by  unity  of  possession,'' — lilackstone. 
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common 

common-law,  s.  The  unwritten  law,  consisting 
of  thoso  customs  and  usages  which  have,  by  long 
prescription  and  immemorial  usa^fi,  obtained  the 
binding  force  of  laws  It  is  distinguished  from 
statute-lau1  {q.  y.),  whichderives  its  authority  from 
acts  of  legislative  bodies. 

common-lawyer,  s.  One  skilled  in  or  practicing 
common-law. 

it 


(6)  Held  in  community  with  others. 

"Estates  may  be  held  in  four  different  ways  ;  in  sever- 
alty,  in  joint  tenancy,  in  coparcenary,  and  in  common." — 
Blaolutoiu, 

4.  Out  of  the  common :  Extraordinary,  uncommon, 
unusual.      (Generally    used    in    a   commendatory 
sense.) 

5.  Tenants  in  common  '  ••- 

Law:  Tenants  who  hold  by  several  and  distinct        "  Canonists,  civilians  and  common-lawyers  do  nil  admi 
titles  but  by  unity  of  possession.  this  distinction."— Spelmau. 

6.  To  make  common  cause  with :  To  join  or  league 
one's  self  with ;  to  make  the  cause  of  another  one's 
own. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  common, 
ordinary,  mean,  and  vulgar :  "  Familiar  use  renders 
things common,  vulgar,  and  ordinary;  but  what  is 
mean  is  so  of  itself :  the  common,  vulgar,  and  ordi- 
nary, are  therefore  frequently,  thougli  not  always, 
mean;  and  on  the  contrary  what  is  mean  is  not 


always  common,  vulgar,  or  ordinary ;  consequently, 
in  the  primitive  sense  of  these  words,  the  first  three 
are  not  strictly  synonymous  with  the  last :  monsters 
are  common  in  Africa ;  vulgar  reports  are  little  to  be 
relied  on.  .  .  .  Common  is  opposed  to  rare  and 
refined :  vulgar  to  polite  and  cultivated :  ordinary 
to  the  distinguished :  mean  to  the  noble ;  a  common 
mind  busiesitself  with  common  objects ;  vulgar  hab- 
its are  easily  contracted  from  a  slight  intercourse 
with  vulgar  people ;  an  ordinary  person  is  seldom 
associated  with  elevation  of  character ;  and  a  mean 
appearance  is  a  certain  mark  of  a  degraded  condi- 
tion, if  not  of  a  degraded  mind."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

common  assurances. 

Law :  The  legal  evidences  assuring  one  that  his 
property  has  been  transferred  to  him.  This  may 
be  done  by  deed,  by  record,  by  special  custom,  or  by 
devise  through  means  of  a  will,  not  operative  till 
after  the  testator's  death. 

common  bail,  s. 

Law:  [BAIL.] 

common  barretor.    [BAEEETOE.] 

common  barretry. 

Law:  [BAEEETEY.] 

common  bench,  s. 

Law :  The  same  as  COMMON-  PLEAS. 

common  centering,  s. 

Building :  Such  as  is  constructed  without  trusses, 
but  haying  a  tie-beam  at  its  ends.  Also  that  em- 
ployed in  straight  vaults. 

common- chord,  s. 

Music :  A  note  accompanied  by  its  major  or  minor 
3d  and  perfect  5th.  [HARMOXY..]  In  thorough  bass, 
the  figure  3,  a  sharp,  flat  or  natural,  as  the  case 
may  be,  or  the  absence  of  any  letter,  character,  or 
figure,  denotes  the  common  chord  of  the  bass  note. 
When  there  is  more  than  one  chord  on  the  same  bass 
note,  the  common  chord  is  figured  |.  (Stainer  <& 
Barrett.) 

common-council,  s. 

1.  The  governing   body  of   a   city   or   corporate 
town,  empowered  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  due  administration  of  municipal  affairs.    The 
corporation  of  a  town  consists  of  the  Mayor,  Alder- 
men, andCommon-Councilmen. 

2.  A  meeting  of  such  governing  body, 
common-councilman,   s.     A    member   of    the 

common-council  of  a  city  or  corporate  town, 
common-count,  s.    [Comix.] 
common-crier,  s.    A  public  or  town  crier. 
common-divisor,  s.    [COMMON-MEASURE.] 
•common-hackneyed,    a.      Made   common   by 
excessive  familiarity. 

"Had  I  so  lavish  of  my  presence  been, 
So  common-hackney' d  in  the  eyes  of  men." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  IT.,  Ft.  I.,  Hi.  2. 

common-hall,  s. 

1.  The  place  in  which  the  common-council  meets. 
"All  the  citizens,  who  were  met  together  in  the  common- 

hall,  or  place  of  public  assemblies."— Bp.  Patrick:  On 
Genesis  \\\i\.  24. 

2.  A  meeting  of  the  common-council, 
common-house,  s. 

1.  A  meeting-place,  a  rendezvous. 

"  Look  you  be  at  the  common-house  to-morrow." — Loc- 
rinr,  ii.  2. 

2.  A  house  of  prostitution. 

common   intendment    or    intent.     [IXTEND- 

MENT.] 

common-Joists,  s.  pi.  Joists  in  single  naked 
flooring  to  which  the  boards  are  fixed.  Sucli  joists 
are  also  called  boarding-joints,  and  should  not  exceed 
one  foot  apart. 

common  jury,  s.  A  jury  retained  by  the  sheriff 
to  try  not  one  case  but  all  that  are  for  trial  at  that 
term  of  court.  [JUKI".] 


common-measure,  s. 

Arith.:  The  measure  of  two  numbers.  Thus  2  is 
a  measure  of  6  and  24,  that  is,  it  can  divide  each  of 

6        24 
them  without  a  remainder,  thus  — =3,  —=12. 

2         2 

IT  Greatest  common  measure :  The  largest  number 
which  will  divide  two  others  without  leaving  a 
remainder.  Thus  4  is  the  greatest  common  measure 

12        16 
of  12  and  16,  for  — =3,  — =4.    If  any  greater  number 

4          4 
than  4  be  used  as  the  divisor  there  will  bo  a  remain- 

12  16      4 

der,  thus  — =2,  but  — =2— . 
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common  nuisance,  s. 
Law:  [NUISANCE.] 

common  people,  s.  pi.  The  artisans  and  labor- 
ers, the  manual  laborers,  as  distinguished  from  tho 
middle  classes  and  aristocracy,  where  the  latter 
exist. 

"  King  in  his  Natural  and  Political  Conclusions  roughly 
estimated  the  common  people  of  England  at  880,000  fami- 
lies. Of  these  families  440,000,  according  to  him,  ate 
animal  food  twice  a  week.  The  remaining  440,000  ate  it 
not  at  all,  or  at  most  not  oftener  than  once  a  week." — 
JUacaulay:  Hist.  Eity.,  ch.  iii. 

common  petiole,  s. 

Bot.:  The  principal  leaf-stalk  in  a  compound 
leaf.  The  others  are  called  partial  leaf-stalks. 
(Treas.  of  Bot.) 

tcommon  pitch.  «. 

Arch.:  A  term  applied  to  a  roof  in  which  the 
length  of  the  rafters  is  about  three-fourths  of  the 
entire  span. 

common-place,  a.  &  s.    [COMMONPLACE.] 

"  Thou  unassuming  common-place 
Of  nature  with  that  homely  face, 
And  yet  with  something  of  a  grace." 

Wordsworth:  To  the  Daisy. 

common-placed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [COMMONPLACE, 
D.] 

Common-Pleas,  s.  An  English  court  long  held  in 
Westminster  Hail,  but  anciently  movable.  Gwin 
observes  that,  till  Henry  III.  granted  the  Magna 
Charta,  there  were  but  two  courts,  the  _Exchequer 
and  the  King's  Bench,  so  called  because  it  followed 
the  king ;  but,  upon  the  grant  of  that  charter,  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  erected  and  settled  at 
Westminster.  All  civil  causes,  both  real  and  per- 
sonal, were  formerly  tried  in  this  court,  according 
to  the  strict  laws  of  the  realm;  and  Fortescue 
represents  it  as  the  only  court  for  real  causes.  It  is 
now  a  division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  with  a 
jurisdiction  confined  to  civil  matters.  Tho  name 
lias  been  appropriated  in  some  of  our  States. 

Common-Prayer,  s.  The  liturgy  or  form  of  pub- 
lic prayer  prescribed  to  be  used  in  the  services  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

if  Hook  of  Common-Prayer :  [PRAYER.] 

common-rafter,  «.  One  in  a  roof  to  whicli  the 
boarding  or  lathing  is  attached. 

common  receptacle,  s. 

Bot. :  The  surface  from  which  tho  inflorescence 
springs  in  composite  or  similar  plants.  It  may  bo 
flattened  out  into  a  capitulum,  or  swollen  into  a 
more  or  less  hemispherical  hypanthodium,  or  sepa- 
rate flowers  may  bo  buried  in  the  fleshy  receptacle, 
in  which  case  it  becomes  a  csenanthium  as  in 
Dorstenia. 

common  recovery, «. 

Law:  [RECOVERY.] 

common  reservoir,  s. 

Elect. :  A  name  applied  to  the  earth,  because,  being 
a  good  conductor  of  electricity,  it  draws  it  off  from 
every  electrified  conductor  which  is  not  insulated, 
and  tends,  unless  other  causes  operate  with  coun- 
teracting effect,  to  diffuse  the  electricity  thus  ob- 
tained through  the  whole  extent  of  the  globe. 

common-roofing,  s.  A  roofing  whicli  consists  of 
common  rafters  only,  whicli  bridge  over  the  pur- 
lieus in  a  strongly-framed  roof. 

common  salt,  .-•. 

Chem.:  Chloride  of  sodium  (q.v.).  See  also  SALT. 

common  seal,  s.  A  seal  used  by  a  corporation 
as  a  symbol  of  their  being  incorporated. 


boll,     bo"y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     af;     expect,     Jfenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan.      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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common- sense,  s.  &a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Originally  signified  a  common  sense  internal, 
and  what  may  be  perhaps  termed  a  collective  sense, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  five  special  ones,  which 
were  supposed  to  meet  at  some  point  in  the  body, 
as  the  radii  of  a  circle  converge  to  and  unite  in  its 
center. 

"  That  there  is  some  particular  or  restrained  seat  of  the 
common  sense  is  an  opinion  that  even  old  philosophers 
and  physicians  are  agreed  upon.  And  it  is  an  ordinary 
comparison  among  them  that  the  external  senses  and  the 
common  sense,  considered  together,  are  like  a  circle  with 
five  lines  drawn  from  the  circumference  to  the  center. 
Wherefore,  as  it  has  been  obvious  for  them  to  find  out 
particular  organs  for  the  external  senses,  so  they  have  also 
attempted  to  assign  some  distinct  part  of  the  body  to  be 
an  organ  of  the  common  sense;  that  is  to  Bay,  as  they  dis- 
covered sight  to  be  seated  in  the  eye,  hearing  in  the  ear, 
smelling  in  the  nose,  Ac.,  so  they  conceived  that  there  is 
BO  me  part  of  the  body  wherein  seeing,  hearing,  and  all 
other  perceptions  meet  together,  aa  the  lines  of  a  circle  in 
the  center;  and  that  there  the  soul  does  also  judge  and 
discern  of  the  difference  of  the  objects  of  the  outward 
senses. "—Henry  More:  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  vol.  iii., 
Ch.  18.  (Trench.) 

2.  The  modicum  of  sense  or  understanding  pos- 
sessed by  people  in  general ;  the  power  supposed  to 
be  possessed  by  people  in  general  of  deciding  simple 
questions   accurately;    the   common  judgment  of 
mankind. 

"His  aim  was  mischief,  and  his  zeal  pretense, 
His  speech  rebellion  against  common  sense." 

Cowper:  Hope. 

n.  Mental  phil.:  When  Berkeley,  carrying  out 
the  system  of  idealism,  had  shown  that  on  the  prin- 
ciple which  is  laid  down,  the  existence  of  the  ma- 
terial world  could  not  be  proved,  andHume  carried 
Berkeley's  scepticism  to  greater  length,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Reid,  Prof,  of  Mental  Philosophy  in  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  Scotland,  built  up  a  system  designed  to  be 
antagonistic  to  this  sceptical  one,  in  what  he  called 
common-sense.  The  first  principles  of  belief  which 
all  ordinary  men,  not  idiots  or  lunatics,  accept  un- 
doubtingly,  were  assumed  to  be  axiomatic,  and 
became  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  mental  phil- 
osophy. Dugald  Stewart,  holding  essentially  the 
same  views  as  Reid,  thought  the  term  common- 
sense  an  unhappy  one,  and  substituted  for  it  *4  the 
fundamental  laws  of  human  belief." 

B.  As  adjective: 

Of  a  view,  <£c. :  Such  a  one  as  an  ordinary  person 
of  sound  judgment  would  take. 

common-sergeant,  s.  A  judicial  officer  ap- 
pointed by  the  Corporation  of  London  as  an 
assistant  to  the  Recorder.  (English.) 

common  sewer,  s.  A  sewer  through  which  the 
whole  sewage  of  a  city,  town,  or  village  passes. 

common-time,  s. 

Music :  Time  with  two  beats  in  a  bar  or  any  mul- 
tiple of  two  beats  in  a  bar.  The  beats  may  be  of 
the  value  of  any  note  or  rest  or  compound  of  notes 
and  rests,  providing  the  sum  required  by  the  time 
sign  bo  exactly  contained  in  each  bar.  Common- 
time  is  of  two  kinds,  simple  and  compound.  Sim- 
Ele  common-time  is  that  which  includes  four  beats 
i  a  bar,  or  any  division  of  that  number,  or  square 
of  the  number  or  its  divisions.  The  signs  used  to 
express  simple  common-time  are  the  following: 
i.  I,  2»  i,  *>  and  the  characters  C  and  ^.  In  these 
signs  the  upper  figure  denotes  the  quantity  of  notes 
required  in  the  bar,  and  the  lower  figure  the  quality 
of  the  notes.  Compound  common-time  is  expressed 
by  the  signs  S>  i»  ¥•  such  signs  meaning  two  or 
four  beats  of  three  crotchets  or  quavers  to  each 
beat.  [TiME.]  (Stainer  cfc  Barrett.) 

common  vouchee,  s. 
Law:  [VOUCHEE.] 

*c6m  -m&n,  *com-oun,  *com-oune,  *com-une, 
v.  t.  &  i.  [COMMON,  a.;  COMMUNE,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  common,  to  give  a  part  in,  to  share,  to 
communicate. 

"  Such  as  I  haue  seie  and  irad  in  dyuerse  bookes,  I 
gadere  and  .  .  .  comoun  to  othere  men." — Trevisa,  i.  19. 

2.  To  discuss. 

"Where  no  reson  may  be  comuned." — Gower,  i.  68. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  converse,  talk,  commune. 

"Comottne  ortalke  with  another  in  cumpany,  or  felaw- 
ehepe.  Communfco," — Prompt.  Parr. 

"  With  suche  hem  liketh  to  comttne." — Gower,  i.  64. 
1    2.  To  havo  a  common  right  or  share  with  others. 

3.  To  participate  in,  to  share  in. 

"  Laertes,  I  must  common  with  your  grief/' — Shakesp.; 
Hamlet,  iv.  6. 
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*4.  To  board  or  live  in  community. 

"  In  those  places  it  is  probable  they  not  only  lived,  but 
also  commoned  together  upon  such  provisions  as  were 
provided  forthem  at  the  direction  of  their  president." — 
Wheatley:  Schools  of  the  Prophets;  Serm.  (Oxford,  1721), 
p.  13. 

com  -m6n-3,-ble,  a.    [Eng.  common;  -able.'] 
*1.  Of  land:  Held  in  common.    (Bacon.) 
2.  Of  animals :  Such  as  are  needful  for  the  plow- 
ing or  manuring  of  land,  such  as  horses,  oxen,  cows 
and  sheep.    (Blackstone.) 

com'-m6n-age  (age  as  Ig),s.  [Eug.  common; 
•age.] 

1.  Gen. :  A  right  of  using  anything  in  common 
with  others. 

2.  Spec. :  The  right  of  pasturing  cattle  on  a  com- 
mon. 

"  They  have  wronged  poor  people  of  their  commonage, 
which  of  right  belonged  to  them." — Fuller:  Holy  State, 
p.  286. 

3.  The  commonalty,  or  body  of  commoners. 
c6m-m6n-al  -t^,  *com-mdn-al  -I-tyS  *com-on- 

al-te,  *com-mun-al-i-te,  *com-yn-al-te,  s.  [Fr. 
communaute,  from  Low  Lat.  communalitas,  from 
Lat.  co»im«nts=common.] 

*1.  A  commonwealth,  a  community. 

"To  the  vse  and  profit  of  the  seyd  comynalte." — Eng. 
Gilds,  p.  880. 

f2.  The  Commons. 

"Cit.  Against  him  first;  he's  a  very  dog  to  the  common- 
alty."— Shakes?..-  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

*3.  Community,  common  ownership  or  participa- 
tion. 

"And  melancholy  Fear  subdued  by  Faith; 
Of  blessed  consolations  in  distress; 
Of  moral  strength,  and  intellectual  power; 
Of  joy  in  widest  commonalty  spread." 

Wordsworth:  Recluse. 

*4.  The  generality,  the  bulk  of  mankind,  people  in 

general. 

"  I  myself  too  will  use  the  secret  acknowledgment  of  the 
commonalty,  bearing  record  of  the  God  of  gods." — Hooker. 

5.  The  common  people  of  any  country ;  common- 
ers as  opposed  to  the  nobility. 

"The  civil  state  consists  of  the  nobility  and  the  com- 
monalty."— Blaekstone:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  12. 

*com'-m&n-an9e,  8.  [Eng.  common,  and  suff. 
•ance.] 

Law :  The  body  of  commoners  or  tenants  who 
have  the  right  of  common. 

com  -m6n-er,  s.    [Eng.  common;  -cr.] 

1.  Of  common  ground : 

*1.  Lit . :  One  who  shares  with  others  a  right  to 
common  ground. 

"Much  good  land  might  be  gained  from  forests  and 
chases  .  .  .  and  from  other  commonable  places,  so  as 
always  there  be  a  due  care  taken  that  the  poor  commoners 
have  no  injury  by  such  improvement." — Bacon. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Gen.:  One  who  shares  anything  with  another. 
(Fuller.) 
*(2)  Spec.:  A  prostitute.    (Shakesp.) 

II.  Of  the  House  of  Commons:  A  member  of  the 
English  House  of  Commons. 

III.  Of  social  rank:  One  of  the  commonalty,  one 
who  even  if  titled  does  not  belong  to  the  peerage. 

IV.  Of  University  rank:     A  student  in  Oxford 
University,  England,  who  is  not  dependent  for  sup- 
port on  the  foundation  of  any  college,  but  pays  his 
way  independently. 

*cSm  -mfal-er-ess,  s.  [Eng.  commoner;  -ess.]  The 
wife  of  a  commoner. 

"Peers,  commoners  and  counsel,  peeresses,  commoner- 
esses,  and  the  numerous  indefinites  crowded  every  part." 
— Mad.  ffArblay:  Diary,  v.  197. 

*c6m'-m6n-ing,  *com-en-inge,  *comowninge, 
*comynyng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [COMMON,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb. ) 

"  As  thes  kynges  in  counsel!  were  comynyng  togedur."— 
Destr.  of  Troy,  12,046. 

C.  As  substantive  ; 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Intercourse,  dealing,  conversation.    [COMMUN- 
ING.] 

2.  Communion,  participation. 

"Wher  it  is  not  the  comeninge  of  Cristis  blode?"— 
Wycliffe:  1  Cor.  x.  16. 

II.  Law:  Commonage,  the  right  of  pasturage  on 
a  common. 

*com-m6n  -Ish,  r.  t.  [Lat.  pref.  com,  and  Eng. 
monish  (q.  v.).]  To  warn,  to  admonish.  (Whita- 
ker,  Disp.  on  Script.,  p.  661.) 

com  -m&n-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  common;  -ish.]  Rather 
common. 
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*c6m-m6n-I  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  commonitio,  from 
commoneo=to  warn,  to  admonish.]  A  warningT 
advice,  or  monition. 

*c6m-mon  -I-tlve,  a.  [Formed  by  analogy  as  if 
from  a  Lat.  commonitivus,  from  commoneo—to^ 
admonish,  to  warn.]  Containing  admonition  or 
warning;  monitory. 

"  Whose  cross  was  only  commemorative,  and  comnwui- 
tive,  .  .  ."—Bp.  Hall:  Rem.,  p.  14. 

*com-m5n'-I-tor-$f,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  commonitor- 
iust  from  commoneo=to  warn,  to  admonish.] 

A.  As   adj. :   Warning,   admonishing,   commoni- 
tive. 

B.  Assubst,:  A  monition,  a  warning,  an  admoni- 
tion.   ( WTiitaker:  Disp.  on  Scrip.,  p.  8.) 

c6m>m6n-lf,  *com-mune-liche,  "convoun- 
li,  *com-un-lich,  *com-yn-liche,  adv.  [Eng. 
common ,'  -/#.] 

*1.  In  common,  alike. 

"  God  that  ous  made  alle  comunliche  to  his  anlicnesse."* 
—Ayenbite,  p.  145. 

*2.  In  common,  familiarly,  intimately,  sociably. 

"  And  with  great  joy  into  that  city  wend, 
As  commonly  as  frend  does  with  his  f rend." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  56. 

3.  Generally,  frequently,  usually,  widely,  freely. 

"  That  man,  it  was  commonly  said,  has  never  wanted,. 
and  never  will  want,  an  expedient." — Jtacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,. ' 
ch.  xxiii. 

4.  Pqorly,  meanly. 

IF  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  commonly, 
frequently,  usually,  and  generally:  "What  is  com- 
monly  done  is  an  action  common  to  all ;  what  is 
generally  done  is  the  action  of  the  greatest  part: 
what  is  frequently  done  is  either  the  action  or 
many,  or  an  action  many  times  repeated  by  the 
same  person ;  whatis  usually  done  is  done  regularly 
by  one  or  many.  Commonly  is  opposed  to  rarely  ;. 
generally  and  frequently  to  occasionally  or  seldom ;: 
usually  to  casually ;  men  commonly  judge  of  others; 
by  themselves ;  those  who  judge  by  the  mere 
exterior  are  generally  deceived ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing every  precaution,  one  is  frequently  exposed  to- 
gross  frauds ;  a  man  of  business  usually  repairs  to- 
nis  counting-house  every  day  at  a  certain  hour."' 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

com   mOn  ness,  s.    [Eng.  common;  -ness.] 

*1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being:  common  or 
shared  in  common ;  equal  participation. 

"  Nor  can  the  commonness  of  the  guilt  obviate  the  cen- 
sure, .  .  ." — Government  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  of  frequent  occur- 
rence: frequency. 

3.  The  quality  of  being  common  or  well-known ;. 
triteness,  commonplaceness. 

"  Blot  out  that  maxim,  res  nolunt  din  male  admin- 
istrari:  the  commonness  makes  me  not  know  who  is  the 
author  .  .  ."—Swiff. 

4.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  of  a  common 
character ;  meanness. 

com  -m6n-plac.e,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  common,  and 
place.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

-I.  An  ordinary  or  common  topic  or  subject;  a 
general  idea. 

*2.  A  commonplace-book. 

"  This  being  read  both  in  his  [Peter  Martyr's]  common- 
places,  and  on  the  first  to  the  Corinthians."—  Milton- 
Tetrachordon. 

3.  An  ordinary  or  common  remark  (in  a  contempt- 
uous sense) ;  a  platitude,  a  truism. 

"He  learned  by  rote  those  commonplaces  which  all  sects 
repeat  so  fluently  when  they  are  enduring  oppression,  and 
forget  so  easily  when  they  are  able  to  retaliate  it." — Ma- 
caulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

B.  As  adj.:  Common,  ordinary,  trivial,  trite. 

"Every  fool,  who  slatterns  away  his  whole  time  in 
nothings,  utters  some  trite  commonplace  sentence,  to 
prove  the  value  and  ileetness  of  time." — Lord  Chesterfield: 
Letters.  • 

commonplace-book,  s.  A  book  in  which  short 
extracts  or  things  to  be  remembered  are  arranged 
under  general  heads. 

"I  turned  to  my  commonplace-book,  and  found  his  case 
under  the  word  'coquette.*  "— Tatter. 

*com  -mbn-plage,  v.  t.  &  i.    [COMMONPLACE,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  reduce  to  or  range  under  general 
heads. 

"I  do  not  apprehend  any  difficulty  in  collecting  and 
commonplacing  an  universal  history  from  the  historians." 
— Felton. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  use  of  or  indulge  in  com- 
monplaces or  platitudes. 

"For  the  good  that  comes  of  particular  and  select  com- 
mittees and  commissions,  I  need  not  commonplace,  for" 
your  miijesty  hath  found  the  pood  of  them."— Bacon; 
Works;  To  King  James,  vi.  251.  (Latham.) 


fate,     fat,     fire,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,     wet,     here,     camel,    hgr,    the're;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cfir,     rule,     full;     try1,     Syrian,      a,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw 


commonplaceness 

+com-m6n-pla9e  -ness,  s.  [Eng.  commonplace; 
-n>  .S-.-.J  The  quality  of  being  commonplace  or  com- 
mon ;  ordinariness. 

"Our  Vicar  .  .  .  happens  to  be  rather  drowsy  and 
even  depressing  in  the  monotony  of  his  commonplace- 
ness."  —  Black;  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton,  ch.  xix. 

com  -m6n§,  a.  pi.  [From  common,  adj.,  and  s, 
the  sign  of  the  pl.l 

*1.  The  people  wno  had  a  right  to  sit  or  a  right  to 
vote  for  representatives  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons. 

"  The  commons  consist  of  all  such  men  of  property  in 
the  kingdom  as  have  not  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
every  one  of  which  has  a  voice  in  parliament,  either  per- 
sonally or  by  his  representatives."  —  Black-stone:  Comment., 
bk.,  i.,  ch.  2.  (See  also  the  example  under  2.) 

2.  All  who  in   England  are  under    the    rank   of 
peers  without  reference  to  their  voting  privileges. 

"The  word  commons  in  its  present  ordinary  significa- 
tion comprises  all  the  people  who  are  under  the  rank  of 
peers,  without  any  regard  to  property,  but  upon  a  future 
occasion,  I  shall  endeavor  to  prove  that  in  its  original 
signification  it  was  confined  to  those  only  who  had  a 
right  to  sit  or  a  right  to  vote  for  representatives  in  the 
house  of  commons."  —  Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  2 
(note). 

3.  The  English  House  of  Commons. 

4.  A  ration  or  allowance  of  food. 

^[  To  be  on  **  short  common*  "  :  To  be  scantily  pro- 
vided. 

1[  (1)  Doctors'  Common*:  [DOCTORS'  COMMONS.] 

(2)  English  House  of  Commons: 

(a)  Definition:  That  one  of  the  two  Houses  of  the 
English  Parliament  which  consists  of  representa- 
tives duly  elected  according  to  law  in  prescribed 
numbers  by  the  burgh,  county,  and  university  con- 
stituencies of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  name 
Commons  is  given  to  its  members  to  distinguish 
th'-m  from  the  peers  of  the  United  Kingdom  who 
sit  in  the.  House  of  Lords. 

'b)  History:  The  earliest  traces  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons  are  in  A.  D.  1265.  The  year  pre- 
viously (en  May  12,  12&4).  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl 
of  Leicester,  who  was  of  French  origin  but  brother- 
in-law  to  King  Henry  III.,  defeated  nis  sovereign  at 
the  Battle  of  Lewes,  and  made  him  prisoner.  In 
12(i5  the  victor  issued  writs  in  the  King's  namo 
requiring  each  sheriff  of  a  county  to  return  to  a 
parliament  which  he  proposed  to  holt  I.  two  knights 
for  the  shire  under  his  jurisdiction,  twocitizens  for 
each  city  within  its  limits,  and  two  burgesses  for 
each  borough.  A  parliament  of  lords  and  other 
dignitaries  nad  existed  previously  ;  county  repre- 
sentatives may  occasionally  have  sat  almost  from 
tho  commencement  of  the  13th  century,  and  an 
assembly  of  knights  and  burgesses,  nicknamed  the 
Mad  Parliament,  had  met  in  A.  D.  1258,  but  no  writs 
are  extant  before  Do  Montfort's,  summoning  the 
representatives  of  cities  and  boroughs  to  attend. 
The  Parliament  thus  called  together  met  in  London 
on  the  22d  January,  1265,  but  on  the  4th  of  August 
De  Montfort  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Evesham,  and 
the  royal  government  restored.  The  victory  was 
obtained  for  the  king  mainly  through  the  military 
ability  of  Prince  Edward,  afterward  King  Edward 
I»  who,  at  least  as  early  as  1294,  i.e.,  the  22d  year  of 
his  reign,  himself  called  together  a  parliament  of 
tho  Do  Montfort  typo.  The  borough  representatives 
were  246,  those  from  the  counties  or  shires  74. 
l/niler  Edward  III.  these  members  had  altered  to 
l>li  and  74.  Each  place-  represented  sent  two  mem- 
bers, without  reference  to  its  population.  There 
\vas  universal  suffrage  ;  members  required  no 
property  qualification,  and  were  paid.  In  the 
eighth  year  of  Henry  VI.  tho  county  franchise  was 
narrowed  in  its  operation,  no  one  nowbeing  allowed 
to  vote  unless  he  possessed  freehold  worth  40  shil- 
lings, a  sum  the  purchasing  power  of  whicli  wdhld 
have  boon  about  the  equivalent  of  £12  ($60)  at  tho 
beginning  of  the  18th  century,  and  £20  ($100)  at  the 
commencement  of  tho  19th.  Tho  Act  23  Hen.  VI.  c. 
14,  made  it  an  indespensable  qualification  for  elec- 
tion as  a  member  of  Parliament  that  tho  person 
i-hould  bo  a  knight,  or  eligible  to  be  one,  by  which 
was  meant  that  he  should  have  a  freehold  of  £40 
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with  Scotland  in  1707  added  30  county  and  15 
borough  members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
with  Ireland  on  January  1.  1801,  64  for  counties,  35 
for  cities,  and  one  for  Dublin  University.  This 
made  up  the  entire  representation  of  tho  United 
Kingdom  to  658,  a  number  which  was  nominally 
preserved  until  1885,  though  the  suspension  of  writs 
in  individual  constituencies  for  proven  flagrant 
bribery  occasionally  slightly  reduced  the  number. 
The  Act  of  1885  made  radical  reforms,  placing  tho 
basis  of  representation  at  about  one  member  for 
every  9000-f-  electors.  The  number  of  members  for 
the  entire  realm  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  now 
(1894)  671,  divided  as  follows:  England,  461 ;  Wales, 
34 ;  Scotland,  72 ;  Ireland,  103.  Tho  method  of  elec- 
tion of  these  representatives,  and  the  qualifications 
of  the  voters  have  been  radically  changed,  although 
the  system  as  at  present  carried  out  is  yet  in  some 
confusion,  theory  and  practice  in  a  few  instances 


from  small  and  decaying  places  to  important  and 
rising  burghs  or  sections  of  counties,  see  REFORM 
BILLS. 

(c)  Present  state:  A  parliament  cannot  spring 
into  life  by  any  effort  of  its  own  ;  it  requires  to  be 
summoned  by  the  Sovereign.  During  an  interreg- 
num a  Convention  Parliament,  sometimes  called 
simply  a  Convention,  can  do  so,  and  has  done  it 


ppear  a 

of  Parliament  are  those  who  have  been  elected  by 
the  registered  electors  of  the  several  parliamentary 
constituencies,  and  have  taken  an  oath  or  made  an 
affirmation  of  loyalty,  &c.,  in  the  normal  way. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  presided  over  by  a 
Speaker  [SPEAKER.]  The  first  one,  called  Peter 
de  la  Mere,  was  elected  in  A.  D.  1377.  Most  of  the 
important  legislation  which  emanates  from  tho 
Imperial  Parliament  has  its  origin  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  For  tho  several  stages  through  which  a 
bill  proposing  some  legislative  change  must  pass 
before  becoming  law,  see  BILL  and  ACT.  For  the 
privileges  of  Members  of  Parliament,  see  MEMBERS. 
By  the  Septennial  Act  [1.1  a  Parliament  which  has 
escaped  what  may  be  termed  a  violent  end,  dies  a 
natural  death  in  seven  years.  [SEPTENNIAL.]  A 
general  election  of  representatives  to  serve  in  the 
new  House  of  Commons  then  takes  place  [ELEC- 
TION], and  when  a  new  Parliament  assembles,  the 
House  of  Lords,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  complex 
machinery,  is  also  summoned  to  meet.  But  few 
parliaments  die  a  natural  death.  When  tho  Min- 
istry is  defeated  on  what  they  deem  a  vital  point, 
and  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  country  agrees  with 
them  and  not  with  their  adversaries,  the  Sovereign 
generally  receives  and  acts  upon  the  advice  to  dis- 
solve Parliament,  an  act  which  formally  submits  to 
the  judgment  of  the  constituencies  the  disputed 
point  which  caused  the  ministerial  crisis.  [DIS- 
SOLUTION.] When  a  parliament  only  adjourns,  on 
resuming  its  sittings  it  takes  up  its  business  where 
it  was  left  off,  but  when  prorogued  the  Session  is 
hold  to  be  at  an  end,  and  most  of  the  business  has  to 
begin  anew.  [ADJOURNMENT,  PARLIAMENT,  PRO- 
ROGATION.] 

*c6m'-m6n-strate,  v.  f.  [Lat.  commonstratus, 
pa.  par.  of  commonstro  =  to  point  out.]  To  teach, 
to  demonstrate. 

"  Commonstratf.    To  teach."  —  Cockeram,  1626. 

•com  -mftn-tle,  *com-moun-tie,  *com-oun-te, 
»com-une-te,  s.  [COMMUNITY.] 

1.  A  community. 

"The  knyghtia  of  the  comunete."  —  Depos.  of  Kick.  II.. 
p.  28. 

2.  In  England  the  common  people,  tho  com-nons. 

"The  comounte  may  not  stey  up  into  the  hil  of  Synay." 
'e:  Exod.  xir.  23. 


iJ'JUl)  a  year.  James  I.,  by  his  royal  prerogative, 
conferred  two  members  on  the  University  at  Ox- 
ford and  the  same  number  on  that  of  Cambridge. 
All  along  till  the  revolution  of  1688,  efforts  wore 
made  insidiously  to  reduce,  or,  if  not,  then  at  least 
to  damage,  the  burgh  representation.  But  in  1694 
the  6  and  1  William  and  Mary,  c.  2,  enacted  that 
Parliaments  in  future  should  be  triennial,  nn  alter- 
ation which  much  tended  to  render  the  House  of 
Commons  independent  of  the  royal  authority.  A 
similar  act  had  been  passed  in  1641,  but  repealed  in 
1664.  The  Act  9  Queen  Anne,  c.  5,  established  a 
lauded  property  qualification  for  members,  whether 
for  counties  or  boroughs,  and  by  tho  1st  George  I., 
passed  in  1716,  the  Septennial  Act  was  established 
which  made  tho  legal  duration  of  a  parliament 
seven  instead  of  three  years.  It  is  still  in  force.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  England  and 
Wales  had  513  members  of  Parliament.  The  union 


3.  A  common,  a  piece  of  land. 

4.  Community,  common  possession.  (ActsJa.  VI.) 

5.  A  right  of  pasturage  in  common  with  others. 

6.  Jurisdiction  or  territory. 

tcom  -Elfin-weal,  com  -m6n  weal,  «.  [Eng. 
common,  and  weal,] 

1.  As   two    independent    words:     Tho    common 
good. 

2.  The  two  words  united  into  one  :   The  same  as 
COMMONWEALTH,  2.  (1.). 

com  -mbn-wealth.  cfim-mon  wealth,  s.  [Erg. 
common,  and  wealth.} 

1.  Gen,  (Of  both  forms)  :  The  state  or  prosperity 
of  a  country  without  any  reference  to  the  form  of 
government  under  which  it  may  be  at  the  time. 

*[  Owing  to  the  semi-independent  position  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  the  term  commonwealth  is  of 
frequent  application  to  the  various  members  of  tho 
great  Federal  Government,  whicli  itself  is>  spoken 
of  as  the  National  or  Federal  Commonwealth  in 
contradistinction  from  its  constituent  autonomies. 


commotion 

In  many  of  the  States  the  legal  proceedings  against 
criminals,  &c.,  are  instituted  in  tho  name  of  the 
(e.  g.)  "  Commonwealth  of  —  —  rs.  John  Doe." 

"...  not  barely  to  advantage  his  constituents  but 
the  common  wealth." — tilackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii- 

2.  Spec.  (Of  the  form  commonwealth) : 

(1)  In  the  abstract :  The  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

(2)  In  the  concrete:  The  period  in  the  history  of 
England  during  which  the  Parliamentary  army  and 
the  Protector  Oliver  Cromwell  exercised  the  power 
of  government.    King  Ch-rles  I.  was  beheaded  on 
January  30,  1649;  but  if  the  commencement  of  the 
commonwealth  be  deferred  to  the  time  when  Oliver 
Cromwell  became  Protector,  then  its  beginning  was 
not  till  December  16, 1653.  It  received  an  all  but  fatal 
blow  by  the  death  of  its 'great chief,  September  3, 
1658.  On  April  22, 1659,  Richard  Cromwell,  his  incom- 
petent son  and  successor,  resigned,  and  on  May  29, 
1660,  Charles  II.  was  restored  to  the  throne. 

commonwealth's-man,  s.  One  who  favored  or 
supported  the  government  established  by  Oliver 
Cromwell  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 

"...  the  son  of  a  commonvtealt hsman  of  the  same 
name,  .  .  ."—Johnson:  Life  of  Parnell. 

c6m  -m5r  an;e,  *c8m  -mor-an  9^,  «.  [Lat. 
commorans,  pr.  par.  of  commoror=to  dwell,  to  live.  J 

"I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  residence  or  abode ;  a  dwelling- 
place. 

" .  .  .  the  province  where  he  has  his  abode  and  com- 
morancy."—Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

2.  AmercanLaw:  Residence,  temporarily;  habi- 
tation for  the  time  being. 

c8m  -mor-ant,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  commorans,'] 

A.  As  adjective : 

•1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Dwelling  or  residing. 

"The  abbot  may  demand  and  recover  his  monk,  that  is. 
commorant  and  residing  in  another  monastery." — Ayliffe: 
Parergon. 

f2.  American  Law:  Inhabiting,  or  dwelling  in,  a 
place  temporarily. 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  resident,  a  dweller. 
_"  I  never  heard  a  respondent  better  hunted  in  all  my 
time  that  I  was  a  commorant  in  Cambridge." — Backet: 
Life  of  Williams,  i.  32. 

*c6m-mSr-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  comnwratio,  from 
commoror=to  dwell,  to  reside.]  The  act  of  residing 
or  living,  residence. 

"  Was  it  that  they  met  not  with  so  fit  an  opportunity  of 
his  commoration  amongst  them?" — Bp.  Hall:  Elisha Heal- 
ing the  Waters. 

*c5m-mbr  -I-ent,  a.  [Lat.  commoriens,  pr.  par. 
of  commorior  =  to  die  together:  com=cum=with ; 
7Hor/or=todie;  mors=death.]  Dying  together  with 
or  at  tho  same  time  as  another.  (Sir  O.  Buck.) 

*com-mor  se.  «.  [Lat.  commorsus,  pa.  par.  of 
conimordeo~to  bite,  to  gnaw.]  Remorse,  pity. 

"Yet  doth  calamity  attract  commorse." — Daniel:  Civil 
Wars,  bk.  i. 

com  -m6th-er,  s,  [See  def.]  A  corrupted  pron. 
of  GODMOTHER  (q.  v.).  [COMMERE,  GAMMER.] 

•c&m-mo  -tion,  v.  i.  [COMMOTION,  «.]  To  move 
about,  to  be  disturbed. 

"He  felt  it  commotion  a  little  and  upbraid  him." — 
Kashe:  Lenten  Stuff. 

c6m  mo'-tion,  s,  [Lat.  commotio,  from  commo- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  commotieo=to  move,  to  excite.] 

1.  A  disturbance,  a  tumult;  public  agitation  or 
disorder ;  an  insurrection,  rising,  or  rebellion. 

"...  that  they  had  made  commotions  and  divisions 
in  the  town,  .  .  ." — Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

'2.  \  movement  or  disturbance ;  violent  agitation 
or  excitement. 

(1)  Of  material  things  : 

"...  that  he  would  allay  the  commotions  of  the  water, 
.  .  ."— Woodward:  Nat.  Hist. 

"We  on  the  earth's  surface  live  night  and  day  in  the 
midst  of  rethereal  commotion." — Tyndall:  Fray,  of  Sci- 
ence (3d  ed.),  i.  8. 

(2)  Of  the  mind,  &c. : 

"Some  strange  commotion 
Is  in  his  brain;  he  bites  his  lips,  and  starts." 

Shakes?.:  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  2. 

"~  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  commotion 
and  disturbance:  "There  is  mostly  a  commotion 
where  there  is  a  disturbance;  but  there  is  fre- 
quently no  disturbance  where  there  is  a  commotion : 
commotion  respects  the  physical  movement;  dis- 
turbance the  mental  agitation.  Commotion  is  said 
only  of  large  bodies  of  men,  and  is  occasioned  only 
by  something  extraordinary ;  disturbance  may  be 
said  of  a  few,  or  even  of  a  single  individual :  what- 
ever occasions  a  bustle,  awakens  general  inquiry, 
and  sets  people  or  things  in  motion,  excites  a  com- 
motion;  whatever  interrupts  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
one  or  many  produces  a  disturbance."  (Crabb: 
Eny.Synon.) 


boll,    b<5y;     pout,    Jffwl;    cat,    jell,     chorus,     jhin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


commotioner 
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communicate 


*c6m-m6  -tion-er,  s.  [Eng.  commotion;  -er.] 
Olio  who  causes  or  takes  part  iu  a  commotion. 

"  A  dangerous  commot  inner,  that  in  so  great  and  popu- 
lous a  city  as  London  is,  could  draw  but  those  same  two 
fellows  !"— Bacon.-  Observ.  on  a  Libel  in  1592. 

*c6nvm6  -tlve,  o.  [Lat.  commoKw),  pa.  par.  of 
coninioveo=to  move,  to  excite ;  and  suit,  -ive.]  Tur- 
bulent, disturbed. 

"  The  Lea's  commotive  and  inconstant  flowing." 

Sylvester:  DM  Bartas,  day  8,  week  1.     (Latham.) 

*c6m-move',  *com-meve,  *com-moeve,  v.  *. 
tLat.  co»i*ttoveo=to move,  to  excite:  co»i=together; 
moveo=to  move.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  move,  to  disturb,  to  set  in  motion,  to 
agitate. 

"  A  shrill  tempestuous  wind, 
Which  doth  disturb  the  mind, 
And  like  wild  waves  all  our  designs  cotnmove." 

Drummond;  Flotrera  of  Siva,  No.  20. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  move,  to  incite,  to  urge. 

"  This  commeveth  me  to  spek."—  Chaucer:  Troilus,  1,797. 

2.  To  disturb  or  agitate  the  mind,  to  excite. 

"  Jupiter    .    .    .    which  was  commeved  of  this  thing." 

Cower,  iii.  205. 

3.  To  move,  to  persuade. 

"  He  [Orpheus]  commoeuede  the  helle." 

Chaucer:  Boethius,  p.  107. 

*c6m-mo  ved,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COMMOVE.] 
cbnvmov  -Ing,  *com-moev-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s. 

;[COMMOVE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  tfr  particip.  adj.;  (See  the 
yerb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  moving  or  set- 
ting in  motion. 

"  The  ragene  themanaceof  the  contmoevyngor  chasyng 
vpwarde  hete  fro  the  botme." — Chaucer.-  Boethius,  p.  12. 

com  -m U  nal,  a.  [Fr.  communal,  from  Low 
Lat.  communalis.]  [COMMON.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  commune.  (<$uar.  Rev.) 

tc6m'-mu-nal-l§m,  s.  [Eng.  communal;  -i>m.] 
The  theory  or  system  of  government  by  communes, 
as  in  France. 

com-mu  -na-llsts,  s.pl.    [Fr.  communalistes.'] 

1.  The  name  given  in  certain  religious  societies  to 
the  members  of  their  community.    (Littrt.) 

2.  The  same  as  COMMUNISTS  (q.v.).    (Haydn.) 

c6m-mune  ,  *com-nmny,  *com-unyn,  *com- 
une,  *cpm-oune,  *com-owne,  v.  1.  &  i.  [O.  Fr. 
oommunteri  Lat.  communico=to  share,  to  com- 
municate; comniwnw=common.] 

*A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  share. 

"Hi  nele  ne  him  ne  his  thinges  communy  mid  othren." 

Ayenbite,  p.  102. 

"Comunyn  or  make  comowne.  Communioo." — Prompt. 
Parv. 

2.  To  impart,  to  communicate,  to  publish. 

"  Men  of  Greta  .  .  .  communed*  it  into  other  londes 
*boute."— Treviaa,  i.  311. 

II.  Eccles.;  To  administer  the  Holy  Communion 
to. 

"Late  us  be  contrite,  confessid,  and  communid." — Oesta 
Romanorum,  p.  260. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  To  have  intercourse  or  dealings  with. 
"Forfoule  meselrie  he  comond  with  no  man." 

Langtoft,  p.  140. 

2.  To  converse,  to  debate. 

"...  I  will  commune  with  thee  from  above  the 
xnercyseat,  .  .  .  "—Exod.  xzv.  22. 

"  Or,  with  what  peace,  and  joy,  and  love, 
She  communes  with  her  God!" 

Cowper:  Retirement, 

+11.  Eccles. :  To  receive  the  Holy  Communion ;  to 
communicate. 

*c8m  -mune,  a.  &  adv.    [COMMOX,  a.  &  adr.] 

"  Vile  Caytive,  vassal!  of  dread  and  despayre, 

Unwortnie  of  the  commune  breathed  ayre." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  iii.  7. 

com  7mune  (1),  s.  [Lat.  communts  =  shared  to- 
gether.] [COMMUNICANT.]  The  Holy  Communion. 

com'-mune  (2),  s,  [Fr.  commune,  from  commun 
=the  commonalty.  In  Prov.  comuna,  comunia; 
Jtal.  comuna.] 

I.  In  France: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*(1)  Under  the  feudal  regime:  A  body  of  burgesses 
in  a  town  which  had  received  a  charter  granting  it 
municipal  government. 


(2)  Subsequently: 

(a)  Any  assemblage  of  villagers  or  others  united 
by  common  interests  and  under  the  same  local  gov- 
ernment ;  a  parish,  a  district. 

(6)  The  commonalty,  as  opposed  to  the  nobility. 

2.  History: 

(1)  The  municipality  of  Paris,  which,  during  the 
most  sanguinary  period  of  the  nrst  French  Revolu- 
tion, was  the  mouthpiece  of   the    more  ferocious 
revolutionaries.    Under  the  old  regime,  power  had 
been  in  thehandsof  theprivilegedclasses,  the  king, 
the  nobles,  the  higher  ecclesiastics  and  other  digni- 
taries, and  their  tyranny  caused  the   revolution. 
Men  of  genius,  chiefly  from  the  middle  classes,  led 
the  uprising  at  its  commencement,  and  constituted 
the  Girondist  party,  which,  to  gain  the  victory  over 
the  upper  class,  encouraged  or  even  fomented  re- 
volts among  the  masses  of  the  Parisian  populace. 
The  policy  was  successful  for  its  primary  object, 
but  the  demoniac  spirit  they  had  raised  they  could 
not  again  lay,  and  ultimately  it  was  fatal  to  them- 
selves.   When,  in  1792,  it  was  believed  that  Austria 
and  Prussia,  which  had  invaded  France,  designed 
to  force  again  on  the  nation  the  emigrant  ansto- 
cr^ts  thirsting  for  vengeance,  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly enacted  that  whenever  it  passed  a  vote  that 
the   country   was   in  danger,   every    municipality 
should   sit   permanently.     All  ranks  should   arm, 
and  those  of  them  called  to  serveout  of  their  native 
place  should  receive  pay.    The  vote  "The  country 
is   in   danger"    actually  having  taken  place,   the 
Municipality  of  Paris,  which  met  at  the  Hotel  do 
Yille,  and  had  been  formally  constituted  there  on 
the  21st  of  May,  1791,  began  to  sit  in  permanence. 
.Subordinate  councils  were  formed  in  each  of  the 
districts  or  sections  of  the  city.    These  subordinate 
sections  sent  commissaries  to  the  leading  munici- 
palities, who,  in  place  of  aiding  the  old  members 
in  their  deliberations,  simply  expelled  them  and 
usurped  the  power  which  they  had  wielded.    Thus 
was   constituted  the  celebrated  Commune  under 
whose  auspices  the  Tuileries  were  captured,  the 
Legislative  Assembly  and   the   Convention   them- 
selves domineered  over,  the  Jacobin  and  other  clubs 
of  extreme   politicians   put  in   possession   of   all 
power  in  Paris  and  France,  massacres  of  remorse- 
less cruelty  perpetrated,  and  the  Reign  of  Terror 
inaugurated.      Robespierre,   Marat,   and    Danton 
became   its  leading  spirits.     Of   this  triumvirate 
Marat  was  assassinated  by  Charlotte  Conlay  cm 
July  13,  1793,  Danton  guillotined  on  April  5,  1794: 
and  when  on  July  28  Robespierre  shared  the  same 
fate,  having  been  captured  the  day  before  at  the 
Hotel  de  Yille,  the  headquarters  of  the  Commune, 
the  illegitimate  domination  of  the  latter  came  to  an 
end,  and  Paris  was  soon  afterwards, for  safety's  sake, 
divided  into  twelve  municipalities  instead  of  one. 

(2)  On  March  18, 1871,  an  insurrection  in  Paris 
overthrew  the  government,  and  an  organization, 
taking  the  name  and  prepared  to  carry  out  the  tra- 
ditions  of   the   old   revolutionary  commune,  was 
proclaimed  on  the  28th.    Among  its  notable,  not  to 
say  notorious,  deeds  were  the  destruction  of  the 
Column  YendOme,  the  burning  of   the  Tuilorios, 
the  Hotel  de  Yille,  and  some  other  public  buildings 
of  historic  interest.     Four  days  afterward,  or  on 
May  28, 1871,  Paris  was  taken  by  storm,  the  com- 
mune fell,  and  many  of  the  communists  either  exe- 
cuted or  transported. 

com-mu-ner,  *com-on-er,  *cum-un-er,  s. 
[COMMONER.] 

*1.  A  partaker,  a  participator. 
"  Cumuner  of  that  glorye."—  tt'ycliffe.-  1  Peter  v.  1. 
*2.  A  commoner. 
+,3.  One  who  communes  or  converses  with  another. 

c6m-mun-l-ca-bll  -I-tf,  8.  [Fr.  communicabil- 
ite ;  Lat.  communicabilitun,  from  commit  m«=com- 
mon.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  com- 
municable; that  can  be  communicated  or  imparted. 

"  .  .  .  the  fecundity  and  commtinicabitity  of  itself, 
.  .  ."—Bishop  Pearson:  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  ii. 

C&m-mun  -I-ca-ble,  a.  [Fr.  communicable;  Lat. 
communicabilis,  from  commtmte— OO&UHOD.J 

1.  Capable  or  admitting  of  being  communicated 
to  or  shared  with  others  (with  the  prep,  to  or  unto). 

"...  a  power  of  ecclesiastical  dominion,  communi- 
cable, as  we  think,  mttn  persons  not  ecclesiastical,  .  .  ." 
— Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity ;  Pref.,  ch.  vii.,  §  6. 

2.  Capable  of  being  communicated  by  contagion 
or  infection. 

"A  virulent  disease  .  .  .  means  one  which  is  <••••.-•- 
municable  by  contagion  or  infection." — London  Kcho. 

3.  Capable  of  being  communicated  or  recounted. 

"  To  none  communicable  in  earth  or  heav*n." 

Milton:  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  124. 

*4.  Communicative,  affable. 

"  Be  communicable  with  your  friends."— B.  Ji>n.«n\  .- 
Epicrene. 

c&"m  mun-I  ca-ble-ness,  «.  [Eng.  communica- 
ble; ~ne88,~\  The  quality  or  couditiou  of  being  com- 
municable, communicability. 


*c6m-mun  -l-ca-bl$f,    adv.     [Eng.   commumca- 

b(le);  -ly.\    By  way  of  communication. 

c6in  mun  -I-cant,  a.  &  s.  [In  Fr.  communicant^ 
from  Lat.  eoBMMmioan*,  pr.  par.  of  communico=to 
make  common,  to  sliaro  with  others,  to  impart,  to 
communicate ;  from  commuu;£=shared  together, 
common  to  several  or  to  all.] 

A.  As  adj*:  Communicating,  imparting.     (Cole- 
ridge.) 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:    One  who  holds  communication 
with  another  or  with  others. 

"...  nny  such  fauorers,  receiuers,  communic"nt^, 
and  defendoura."— Fox:  Martyrs;  Rich.  II.  to  the  i'n ••  •- 
Chancellor. 

II.  Eccles.:  One  who  partakes  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, or  who  is  held  by  proper  ecclesiastical  authority 
to  be  entitled  to  partake  of  it. 

"...  the  faithful  cunnnnnicitntu  in  receiving  the 
blessed  sacrament."— Fox:  Martyr*. 

c6m-mun  -I-cate,  r.  t.  *fc  /.  [  Lat.  comntunico= 
to  share,  to  communicate ;  co  m  mun  is = common.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  share  or  impart  to  others  a  share  or  partici- 
pation in  anything  in  one's  power  or  possession. 

(1)  Absolutely: 

"  Feeda  sparingly,  communicates  his  store," 

Cowper:  Hope. 

*(2)  Followed  by  the  prep,  with  before  the  person 
or  persons  to  whom  the  communication  is  made. 

"...  would  communicate  Ms  secrets  with  none  .  .  ." 
— Bacon. 

(3)  Followed  by  the  prep,  to  or  unto. 
"...    all  they  would  communicate  to  their  hearers." 
—  Watts. 

2.  To  impart  or  share  the  knowledge  of  any  fact ; 
to  reveal,  to  acquaint  with.    (Followed  by  the  prep. 
to.) 

"His  majesty  frankly  promised,  that  he  could  not,  in 
any  degree,  communicate  to  any  person  .  .  ." — ' 7<ir- 
endon. 

*3.  To  make  common  or  familiar;  to  mix  with. 

"  He  communicated  himself  through  a  very  wide  extent 
of  acquaintance." — Life  nf  Garth. 

*4.  To  share  or  bear  a  part  of  a  burden,  trouble, 
&c. 

"  To  thousands  that  communicate  our  loss." 

7*.  Jonson:  Sejanus. 

5.  To  impart  disease  or  infection  to  others. 
*II.  Ecclesiastical: 

1.  To  recognize  as  a  member  of  a  church  or  relig- 
ious body. 

"...  she  can  pronounce  him  pardoned,  or,  which 
is  all  one,  she  may  communicate  him."— Jeremy  Taylor: 
Worthy  Communicant,  316.  (Latham.) 

2.  To  administer  the  rite  of  the  Holy  Communion. 

3.  To  partake  of  the  Holy  Communion. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ord  in  art/  Language: 

1.  To  share  what  is  in  one's  power  or  possession 
with  others,  especially  in  the  way  of  charity  or 
aim?. 

(1)  Absolutely: 

"  But  to  do  good  and  to  communicate  forget  not  .  .  ." 
— Heb.  xiii.  16. 

(2)  With  the  prep,  to  or  unto. 

2.  To    have  something  in   common ;    to  be   con- 
nected. 

''The  posterior  communicating  artery  is  an  anastomotic 
vessel,  which  passes  backward  along  the  inner  margin  of 
the  middle  lobe  on  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  communi- 
cates with  the  posterior  cerebral  artery.' — Todtt  <K  How- 
man:  Physiol.  Attat.t  vol.  i.,  ch.  i.,  p.  293. 

*3.  To  share  or  participate. 

(1)  Of  the  person;  With  the  prep,  with  before  the 
person  with  whom  anything  is  shared  or  partici- 
pated in. 

(2)  Of  the  thing  shared  in : 

(a)  With  the  prep,  in  before  the  thing  partici- 
pated in. 

"...  may  possibly  not  communicate  in  their  sin 
.  ,  ."-—Jeremy  Taylor:  Duetor  Dubitantium.  (Latham.) 

(ft)  With  the  prep.  o/. 

*l.  To  act  or  work  in  common. 

"Thou  cannnunicatest  with  dreams."  — Shakespeare: 
Winter's  Tuh',  i.  2. 

5.  To  consult  with  or  inform  any  person  by  letter; 
to  correspond. 

II.  Eccles.:  To  partake  of  the  Holy  Communion. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  communi- 
cate and  to  impart;  "Imparting  is  a  species  of 
communicating;  one  always  communicates  in  im- 
parting,  but  not  fire  versd.  Whatever  can  bo 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    th€re;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or.     wore,     wQlf,     work,     who,     B&n;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cftr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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enjoyed  in  common  with  others  is  communicated ; 
whatever  can  be  shared  by  another  is  imparted; 
what  one  knows  or  thinks  is  communicated,  or 
made  commonly  known ;  what  one  feels  is  imparted 
and  participated  in :  intelligence  is  communicated ; 
secrets  or  sorrows  are  imparted :  those  who  always 
communicate  all  they  hear,  sometimes  communicate 
more  than  they  really  know;  it  is  the  characteristic 
of  friendship  to  allow  her  votaries  to  import  their 
joys  and  sorrows  to  each  other.  A  person  may  com- 
municate what  belongs  to  another,  as  well  as  that 
which  is  his  own ;  but  he  imparts  that  only  which 
concerns  or  belongs  to  himself:  an  openness  of 
temper  leads  some  men  to  communicate  their 
intentions  as  soon  as  they  aro  formed;  loguacity 
impels  others  to  communicate  whatever  is  told 
them ;  a  generosity  of  temper  leads  some  men  to 
impart  their  substance  for  the  relief  of  their  fellow 
creatures;  a  desire  for  sympathy  leads  others  to 
impart  their  sentiments.  There  is  a  great  pleasure 
in  communicating  good  intelligence,  and  in  im- 
parting good  advice."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.} 

c6m-mun'-I-ca-ted'1  pa.  par.  or  a.  [COMMUNI- 
CATE.] 

c&m-mun'-I-ca-tlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [COM- 
MUNICATE. J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  .-Is  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language; 

1.  Of  material  union :  The  state  of  communicating 
with  something  else,  as  by  a  channel  opening  into 
another  one. 

2.  Of  union  not  material  : 

(1)  The  act  of  sharing  with  or  imparting  to  others 
a  share  of  anything  in  one's  power  or  possession. 

(2)  The  act  of  informing  or  consulting  by  letter,  a 
corresponding  with. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Andt. :  In  the  same  sense  as  C.  1, 1. 

If  There  are  an  anterior  and  posterior  communi- 
cating artery  in  the  brain.  There  is  also  one  of  the 
palm.  (Ouain.) 

2.  Eccles. :  The  act  of  taking  the  Holy  Commun- 
ion. 

communicating  doors,  s.  pi. 

Building:  Doors  forming  the  means  of  communi- 
cation between  two  rooms,  and,  when  opened,  allow- 
ing the  two  to  form  one  apartment. 

c6m-mun-I-ca'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  communicat ion ; 
Lat.  communicatio,  from  communico=to  share,  to 
communicate.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  sharing  or  imparting  a  share  of  any- 
thing. 

(1)  Of  material  things  : 

"  Communication  of  small-pox  to  the  foetus  in  utero."— 
Cyclop.  Med.,  iii,  745. 

(2)  Of  things  immaterial : 

"  Both  together  serve  completely  for  the  reception  and 
communication  of  learned  knowledge." — Holder;  Elements 
of  Speech. 

2.  A  passage  or  way  by  means  of  or  through  which 
access  is  obtained  from  one  place  to  another. 

"...  the  communication  it  has  both  with  Asia  and 
Europe." — Arbuthnot. 

3.  The  interchange  or  communicating  of  knowl- 
edge or  information,  by  word  or  letter. 

"...  the  communication  necessary  among  all  who 
have  the  management  of  affaire."—  Swift. 

4.  A  conference,  consultation,  conversation,  or 
correspondence. 

"William  would  bid  no  higher  than  a  pardon.  At 
length  the  communications  were  broken  off." — Macaitluy: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch  ivi. 

*5.  Intercourse,  dealing,  commerce. 

"  .  .  .  evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners."— 
1  Cor.  xv.  33. 

6.  Information  or  intelligence  imparted  or  com- 
municated, news. 

"The  discomfiture  of  the  Whigs  was  completed  by  a 
communication  from  the  King."— Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xv. 

*II.  Fig. :  Sexual  intercourse. 

B.  Technically: 
1.  Military: 

(1)  The  line  or  means  of  communicating  which  a 
general  keeps  up  between  the  scene  of  operations 
and  the  base,  and  by  means  of  which  intelligence, 
supplies,  *fcc.,  are  enabled  to  be  safely  and  freely 
transmitted. 

"...  were  in  constant  communication  with  one 
another."—  Macaultty:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

(2)  The  act  of  consulting  or  treating  as  to  terms 
of  agreement  for  peace,  &c. 


2.  Fort. :  A  trench  made  to  preserve  a  safe  means 
of  access  and  correspondence  between  two  posts  or 
fortresses, or  at  a  siege  between  two  approaches. 

3.  Eccles. :  The  receiving  or  participation  of  the 
Holy  Communion. 

4.  Rhetoric:  (See  extract.) 

"  Communication,  another  secondary  trope,  takes  place 
when  a  speaker  or  writer  assumes  his  hearer  or  reader  as 
a  partner  in  his  sentiments  and  discourse,  saying  We, 
instead  of  I  or  Ye.  This  trope  may  be  a  sign  of  the 
writer's  or  speaker's  modesty,  and  of  the  respect  he  bears 
to  his  readers  or  hearers.  As  this  trope  puts  many  for 
one,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  synecdoche." — 
Beattie:  Elements  of  Moral  Science,  §  865.  (Latham.) 

5.  Mech. :  The  act  of  a  moving  body  by  which  it 
communicates  motion,  or  transfers  its  own  motion 
to  another  body. 

"Thus  the  sensation  of  liRht  reduces  itself  to  the  com- 
munication of  motion."  —  Tyndatl:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d 
ed.),  viii.  2,  p.  177. 

^•6.  Law:  A  discourse  between  several  parties 
without  coming  to  an  agreement,  upon  which  no 
action  can  be  grounded. 

communication  valves,  s.  pi. 

Mach.:  The  valves  in  a  steam-pipe  which  con- 
nects two  boilers  to  an  engine,  for  cutting  off  the 
communication  between  either  boiler  and  the  en- 
gine. 

c6m  mun  -I-ca-tlve,  a.  [Fr.  communicatif,  from 
Low  Lat.  communicativus.  from  communicatus,  pa. 
par.  of  communico  =  to  snaret  to  communicate.] 
Ready  or  disposed  to  communicate  or  share  with 
others,  willing  to  make  things  known  or  common ; 
free,  open,  not  reserved. 


We  have  paid  for  our  want  of  prudence,  and  deter- 
mine for  the  luturi 
Pope. 


re  to  be  less  communicative."—  Swift  < 


If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  communica- 
tive and  free:  "  A  communicative  temper  leads  to 
the  breach  of  all  confidence ;  a  free  temper  leads 
to  violation  of  all  decency ;  communicativeness  of 
disposition  produces  much  mischief ; freedom  of 
speech  and  behavior  occasions  much  offense.  Com- 
municativeness is  the  excess  of  sincerity ;  it  offends 
by  revealing  what  it  ought  to  conceal :  freedom  is 
the  abuse  of  sincerity ;  it  offends  by  speaking  what 
it  ought  not  to  think."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

c6m-mun  -I-ca-tlve-rjf,  adv.  [Eng.  communi- 
cative ;  -ly. )  By  way  of  communication  or  com- 
munity, as  having  a  common  character. 

".  .  .  then  must  the  name  be  collectively  and  com- 
municatively taken."—  Milton:  Prose  Works,  316. 

com-mun  -I  ca-tlve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  communica- 
tive; -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  communicative; 
willingness  to  communicate,  impart  to,  or  share 
with  others ;  openness,  freeness.  (Hammond.) 

c 6m  mun  -I-ca-t6r,  s.  [Lat.  communicator •, 
from  communico=to  snare,  to  communicate.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:   One  who  communicates  or   im- 
parts, an  informant. 

2.  Mech.:  A  means  of   communicating   between 
two  places. 

*c6m-mun'-I-ca-t5r-^,  a.  [Low  Lat.  communi- 
catoriuS)  from  Lat.  communicator.]  Imparting  or 
conveying  knowledge  or  information. 

" .  .  .  canonical  and  communicatory  letters,  .  .  ." 
— Barrow .-  Discourse  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church. 

com'-mu-nlng,  *com~un-ynge,  *com-yn-ynge, 
pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [COMMUNE,  i>.] 

A.  &•  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

"Ye  hav  don  wel,  comttnynge  to  my  tribulacioun." — 
Wycliffe-.  Philip,  iv.  14. 

C.  As  substati //iv; 

*1.  The  act  of  sharing  or  communicating. 

f2.  The  act  of  consulting,  conversing,  or  talking 
with  another. 

"  And  the  Lord  went  his  way,  as  soon  as  he  had  left 
communing  with  Abraham  .  .  ." — Gen.  xviii.  S3. 

*3.  The  act  of  receiving  the  Holy  Communion. 
"That  is  i-callid  holly  comunynye,  that  is   aftir  pen- 
aunce."—  Gesta  Komanontm  (ed.  Herrtage),  p.  195. 

c6m-mun  -I-6n,   *com-mun-yone,   s.     [O.  Fr. 

comtminion;  Sp.  comunion;   Ital.  comunione ;  Lat. 
ccunmunio,  from  communis.]    [COMMON",  a.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  The  act  of  communicating  or  sharing. 

*2.  Fellowship,  partnership ;  participation  in 
things  ;  community  of  goods. 

"  Not  that  this  communion  of  goods  seems  ever  to  have 
been  applicable,  even  in  the  earliest  ages,  to  ought  but 
the  substance  of  the  thing  .  .  ."—Blackstone:  Com- 
ment., bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

*3.  Con  verse,  communing,  interchange  of  thought. 
"  They  eat,  they  drink:  and  in  communion  sweet." 

Stilton;  P.  L.t  v. 

4.  Intercourse,  dealing. 

"  The  Israelites  had  never  any  communion  or  affairw  with 
the  Kt  hio  pinna." — Raleigh, 


*5.  An  act  performed  publicly  or  in  common. 

"...  they  served  and  praised  God  by  communion* 
and  in  public  manner." — Raleigh:  Hist,  of  the  World. 

II.  Technically; 

1.  Scrip. :  The  appropriate  rendering  of  the  word! 
koinonia  in  1  Cor.  x.  16.    The  revisers  retain  the- 
word  communion,  but  place  hi  the  margin,  "par- 
ticipation in."  It  seems  to  have  a  double  reference: 
(1)  Participation  in  "The  cup  of  blessing  which  we 
bless,  is  it  not  a  communion  of  [participation  in} 
the  blood  of  Christ :  the  bread  which  we  break,  is  it 
not  a  communion  of  [participation  in]  the  body  of 
Christ."    (2)  The  unity  of  those  who  participates 
"...  seeing  that  we  who  aro  many  are  one  bread, 
one  body,  for  wo  all  partake  of  the  ono  bread."    In 
the  margin:  "Seeing  that  there  is  ono  bread,  wer 
who  are  many,  are  one  body." 

2.  Theology: 

(1)  The  act  of  partaking  with  others  of  the  sacra- 
mental symbols  in  the  Lord's  Supper.    For  the  first 
three  centuries  the  communion  was  administered. 
every  Lord's  Day ;  then  it  became  more  infrequent,. 
and  before  longwas  limited  to  Easter,  Whitsunday*, 
and  Christmas.    Many  neglecting  it  even  on  these- 
days,  the  Council  of  Lateran,  in  1215,  ordered  all 
Catholics  to  commune  at  least  once  a  year,  naming" 
Easter  as  thotime,  an  injunction  which  the  Council 
of  Trent  confirmed.    For  the  first  seven  centuries- 
the  practice  was  somewhat  general  of  mixing  water 
with  the  wine  to  symbolize  the  mystic  union  be- 
tween Christ  and  the  communicant's  soul.    Origi- 
nally both  bread  and  wine  were  administered,  but 
in  1096,  Pope  Urban  II.  sanctioned  the  practice  of 
omitting  the  wine  when  the  communicant  was  a 
layman.    This  method  the  Council  of  Constance- 
enjoined  in  1414.    It  has  sinco  remained  in  force 
in  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  at  the  Reformation 
communion  in  both  kinds,  as  it  is  often  termed,  was 
restored  to  the  laity. 

(2)  The  community  of  belief,  and  theoretically  at 
least,  of  Christian  affection,  existing  among  those- 
who  partake  together  of  the  Lord's  Supper.    Com- 
munio  is  used  in  this  sense  in  the  Canons  of  the- 
Council  of  Elvira,  A.  D.  313.    From  this  use  of  the 
Latin  word  is  derived  the  practice  of  calling  the 
several  denominations,  Communions,  as  the  Luth- 
eran Communion,  the  Wesleyan  Methcdist  Com- 
munion, the  Congregational  Communion,  &c. 

communion  service,  s. 

Eccles. :  The  service,  whether  liturgic  or  of  any 
other  kind,  adopted  in  a  church  when  the  Holy 
Communion  is  celebrated.  [COMMUNION,  II.  1.] 

communion  table,  s. 

Eccles. :  The  table,  often  called  in  the  English 
church  the  altar,  used  in  connection  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Holy  Communion. 

*c6m-mun  -I-6n-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  communion;  -ist.] 
One  who  belongs  to  the  same  communion. 

com  -mun-I§m,  s.    [Fr.  communisme.'] 

1.  A  socialistic  reconstruction  of  the  body  politic 
on  the  plan  of  abolishing  private  property,  and 


transferring  everything  formerly  possessed  by  indi- 
viduals to  the  State,  or  to  the  oody  as  a  whole, 
which  then  charges  itself  with  the  task  of  assigning 


work  to  each  of  the  citizens,  and  dividing  the  profits 
among  each, 

jf  In  this  country  there  are  several  communistic 
religious  bodies,  comprising  37  societies,  having 
church  property  valued  at  $110.000,  and  enrolling 
about  4,5UO  members.  The  Shakers  form  a  large 
portion  of  the  communists,  the  remainder  of  the 
membership  being  distributed  among  tho  Separat- 
ists, Altruists,  Church  Triumphant,  Brttderhof 
Mononites,  and  the  societies  known  by  the  names 
Amana,  Harmony,  New  Icaria,  and  Adonai  Shomo. 
For  many  years  the  Oneida  Community  in  New 
York  has  been  a  noted  institution,  and  enjoyed  a 
degree  of  prosperity  unusual  in  such  bodies.  Com- 
munism of  a  certain  modified  type  was  advocated 
in  Groat  Britain  by  Robert  Owen  in  his  "  New  View 
of  Society,"  published  in  1813.  He  attempted,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  any  government,  to  found  a 
society  on  the  new  model  on  tho  banks  of  the 
Wabash,  in  1825,  but  the  attempt  failed.  A  second 
establishment,  fixed  in  1S27  at  Orbiston  in  the  parish 
of  Bothwell,  in  Lanarkshire*  Scotland,  was  also 
unsuccessful,  as  was  a  third,  called  "  Harmony 
Hall,"  commenced  in  1S43,  in  Hampshire,  England. 
These  attempts,  however,  tended  to  bring  tho  sub- 
ject of  co-operation  into  public  notice.  Communism 
has  taken  deeper  root  on  the  Continent  than  in  Great 
Britain.  St.  Simon,  Fourier,  and  Proudhon  have 
been  its  loaders  in  t  ranee,  and  it  seems  working  as 
a  great  unseen  force  in  Germany  and  Russia.  But 
no  European  communistic  society  has  yet  been  suc- 
cessful, though,  in  many  cases,  co-operative  schemes 
have  achieved  the  ends  designed  by  their  founders. 
[COMMUNITY,  SOCIALISM,  j 

2.  Support  of  tho  Parisian  commune  in  its  pro- 
cedure at  two  periods  of  revolution.  [COMMUNE  (2).] 
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communist 

c8m  -mu-nlst,  s.  [Fr,  communiste.]  One  who 
supports  the  theory  or  practice  of  communism. 

^COMMUNISM.] 

".  .  .  there  were  among  them,  millenarians,  com- 
muniHts."— Hitman:  Hist,  of  Latin  Christianity,  bk.  xiii., 
•ch.  xi. 

cSm-mu-nls'-tlc,  a.  [Eng.  communist ;  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  communism. 

"And  every  one  would  probably  assume  beforehand 
that,  if  so  strange  a  mode  of  legislation  existed  anywhere, 
it  could  issue  only  in  enactments  of  a  purely  communistic 
kind."— Saturday  Review. 

tc8m-mu-nlB'-tI-cal-iyf  adv.  [Eng.  communis- 
tir<tl;  -/?/.]  In  accordance  with  the  principles  or 
teaching  of  communism. 

cftm-mun  -I-tf,  *com  oun-te,  *com-une-te,  s. 
TO.  Fr.  communitt;  Ital.comumYd;  Sp.  comunidad ; 
Port,  comunidade,  from  Lat.  communitas,  from 
co  mmun  is = common.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  enjoyed  in  common 
by  two  or  more  persons  or  other  animated  beings ; 
identity  of  interests  or  privileges ;  common  owner- 
ship. 

2.  The  commonwealth ;  the  members  of  a  body 
politic  having  equal  rights  and  privileges,  civil  and 
political,  and  united  by  common  interests. 

"  A  strong  line  of  demarcation  must  therefore  be  drawn 
between  the  soldiers  and  the  rest  of  the  community." — 
Macauluy:  Hist.  Eng.t  oh.  xi. 

3.  The  members  of  any  society  united  by  certain 
rules  and  regulations. 

4.  A  number  or  body  of  any  living  beings  associ- 
ated for  purposes  of  society  or  defense 

"Creatures  that  in  communities  exist." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

*5.  The  commons ;  the  common  people. 
"  Toward  the  plain  of  Salisbery,  where  as  the  comounte 
of  the  peple  sholde  assemble."— Merlin,  iii.  574. 
*6.  Frequency,  commonness. 

"As,  sick  and  blunted  with  community, 
Afford  no  extraordinary  gaze." 

Shakesp.-.  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  2. 

7.  Common  character. 

"The  essential  community  of  nature  between  organic 
growth  and  inorganic  growth  .  .  ." — Herbert  Spencer: 
J>ata  of  Bioloyy,  §  43. 

"...  that  community  of  descent  is  the  hidden  bond 
which  naturalists  have  been  unconsciously  seeking.  .  ." 
— Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  xiii.,  p.  420. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Her.:  Arms  of  Community  are  those  borne  by 
cities,  towns,  universities,  colleges,  abbeys,  guilds, 
mercantile  companies,  &c. 

2.  Socialism:  Community  of  goods,   that    is,  the 
holding  all  goods  in  common,  and  the  abolition 
of  individual  ownership,  is  advocated  by  many  who 
wish  to  reconstruct  society  on  a  socialistic  basis. 
It  is  believed  to  have  existed  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  world,  and  in  the  first  part  of  the  apostolic  age 
of  Christianity.    The  view  requires  modification  in 
both  cases.     In  the  first,  Blackstone  is  of  opin- 
ion that  what  existed  in  the  earliest  ages  was  a 
transient  right  of  private  property,  that  is,  that 
one  who  first  began  to  use  anything  acquired  a 
brief  right  of  proprietorship  in  it,  which  lapsed 
when  he  ceased  to  use  it  any  longer.  At  the  first  rise 
of  Christianity  a  near  approach  was  made  to  the 
establishmentof  community  of  goods  in  thechurch, 
to  cast  what  one  had  into  the  common  treasury 
being   the  rule,  to  which  there  was  scarcely  an 
exception  (Acts  ii.  44,  45;  iv.  32)  •     But  from  Acts 
T.  4  we  learn  that  this  rule  was  not  enjoined  upon 
anyone;  each  was  free  to  retain  his  property  for 
his  own  use  if  he  pleased.    [CHURCH  HISTORY,  COM- 
MUNISM.] 

c5m-mut-a-bll  -I-ty1,  s.  [Eng.  commutable; 
-ity  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  commutable; 
interchangeability. 

"When  both  are  substantives,  the  commutability  of 
terms  of  this  kind  is  complete." — Dr.  R.  6.  Latham;  Logic 
as  applied  to  Language. 

c5m-mut'-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  commutabilis,  from 
commuto  =  to  exchange :  com  =  with ;  muto  =  to 
change. J  Capable  of  being  commuted,  or  of  being 
exchanged  for  other  things ;  interchangeable. 

"  But  here  the  predicate  and  subject  are  not  commuta- 
ble."  —  Whately.  Elements  of  Logic. 

c5m-mu-ta  -tion,  «.  [Fr.  commutation,  from 
Lat.  commutatio  =  an  exchange;  commuto  —  to 
exchange.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  A  changing  or  altering  from  one  state  to 
another. 

"  .  .  .  in  a  word,  so  great  is  the  commutation,  that 
the  sou]  then  hated  only  that  which  now  only  it  loves, 

.     ,  "__ South:  Serm. 
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*2.  Exchange ;  the  act  of  giving  and  receiving  one 
thing  for  another. 

"...  that  there  be  some  method  and  means  of  com- 
mutation,  as  that  of  money." — Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

*3.  A  ransom. 

"  The  law  of  God  had  al  lowed  an  evasion,  that  is,  by  way 
of  commutation  or  redemption." — Brown. 

4.  A  sum  of  money  or  other  equivalent  given  in 
exchange  for  something  else. 

5.  A  substitution,  as  of  a  less  amount  for  a  greater : 
as  where  a  smaller  consideration  than  the  usual 
fixed  price  is  accepted  for  anything  when  paid  for 
in  advance,  as  in  the  case  of  round-trip  fares  on 
railroads,  season  tickets  to  theaters,  &c. 

II  Commutation-ticket :  A  ticket  of  admission  to  a 
series  of  entertainments,  or  for  a  number  of  fares 
on  a  railroad,  &c.,  issued  at  reduced  rates. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :    The   angle   of    commutation   is  the 
angular  distance  between  the  sun's  true  place  from 
the  earth,  and  the  place  of  a  planet  reduced  to  the 
ecliptic. 

2.  Rhetoric :  A  figure  of  speech  whereby  a  com- 
plete transposition  of  the  words  in  the  sentence 
takes  place;  as.  "  I  do  not  live  that  I  may  eat,  but  1 
eat  that  I  may  live."    In  Gr.  antimetabolc. 

3.  Law: 

(1)  The  substitution   of   a   punishment   less    in 
degree  for  one  greater  in  degree. 

(2)  The  giving  one  thing  in  exchange  or  equivalent 
for  another,  as  the  exchange  of  tithes  for  a  rent- 
charge. 

IT  Commutation  of  Tithes:  [TITHE.] 

cftm  -mu-ta-tlve,  a.  [Fr.  commutatif,  as  if  from 
a  Lat.  commutativus,  from  commutatvs,  pa.  par.  of 
commuto.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  exchange. 

"Commutative  justice  requires  that  every  man  should 
have  his  own." — Sp.  Hall:  Cases  of  Conscience,  i.  7. 

IT  A  commutative  contract: 

Laic:  One  in  which  each  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties gives  and  receives  an  equivalent.  (Wharton.) 

*com-nm-ta'-tIve-lyS  adv.  [English  commufa- 
tive;-ly.\  In  respect  or  or  by  way  of  exchange. 
(Browne.) 

c5m-mu-ta  -t5r,  s.  [Lat.,  from  commutatus^  pa. 
par.  of  commuto— vo  exchange.] 

Elect.:  An  instrument  which  periodically  inter- 
rupts an  electric  current.  It  is  sometimes  used  as 
a  name  for  a  device  for  throwing  into  a  circuit  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  the  force  of  a  battery : 
and  occasionally  for  a  device  for  directing  a  current 
into  several  circuits  in  succession,  the  current 
being  through  only  one  circuit  at  a  time.  It  seems 
to  be  used  in  the  above  senses  by  various  standard 
electricians,  but  they  all  agree  in  one  point  in  their 
use  of  it ;  i.  e.,  that  there  is  change,  either  of  direc- 
tion, strength,  or  circuit  of  the  current.  (Knight.) 

H  In  dynamo  electric  machines,  a  commutator  is 
used  as  a  collector  of  the  currents  generated,  its 
office  being  to  change  the  direction  or  the  path  of 
the  electric  current.  It  consists  of  a  number  of 
plates  of  metal  fixed  radially  round  the  shaft  of 
the  machine,  each  plate  obtaining  its  electricity 
from  the  coil  or  coils  supplying  it,  but  being  insu- 
lated from  its  neighbor.  The  whole  of  the  electricity 
developed  in  the  machine  is  generally  passed 
througn  these  plates,  and  is  collected  by  metal 
brushes. 

c6m-mute',  v.  t.&i.  [Lat.  commuto  =  to  ex- 
change :  com=with ;  muto=to  change.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  exchange ;  to  give  or  place  one  thing  in  ox- 
change  for  another. 

"  This  will  commute  our  tasks     .     .'    ."—Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  To  buy  off  or  atone  for  one  obligation  by  an- 
other. 

"Some  commute  swearing  for  whoring:  as  if  forbearance 
of  the  one  were  a  dispensation  for  the  other/* — /.'/;-- 

t  range. 

3.  To  pay  for  in  gross  less  than  would  be  paid  for 
each  separate  item  combined;  as,  to  commute  the 
passage  for  a  year  (American,  corresponding  to  the 
British  "taking  a  season-ticket"). 

II.  Law: 

1.  To  change  a  punishment  to  one  of  a  less  degree 
of  severity. 

"...  that  her  sentence  should  be  committed  from 
burning  to  beheading." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*  2.  To  give  one  thing  as  an  exchange  or  equivalent 
for  another,  as  to  commute  tithes  for  a  rent-charge. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*1.  To  effect  a  commutation;  to  servo  as  an  ex- 
change or  substitute. 

"Those  institutions,  which  God  designed  for  means  to 
further  men  in  holiness,  they  look  upon  as  a  privilege  to 
serve  instead  of  it,  and  to  commute  for  it."—  South:  Serin. 
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2.  To  make    an    arrangement   to    pay   in   gross, 
especially  in  traveling;  as,  to  purchase  a  ticket  for 
a  certain  number  of  rides  at  a  reduced  rate,  in  con- 
sideration of  which  it  is  agreed  between  the  seller 
and  the  purchaser  that  the  ticket  shall  be  used 
within  a  specified  time. 
c&m-mut  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COMMUTE.] 
c&m-mut  -e"r,  s.     [Eng.  commut(e);  -cr.]     One 
who  commutes;  especially  one  who  commutes  the 
charge  of  traveling  for  a  period. 
c&m-mut  -Ing,  pr.par.t  a.  &  $.    [COMMUTE.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr,  par.  c&  partidp.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  exchanging  or  substitut- 
ing; commutation. 

*c6m-mu  '-tu-al,  a.  fPref.  com=with.  together, 
and  mutual  (q.  v.).]  Mutual,  reciprocal,  recipro- 
cating. 

"  Comma ttifil  death  the  fate  of  war  confounds. 
Each  adverse  battle  por'd  with  equal  wounds." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xiii.,  1.85-6. 
"  Since  love  our  hearts,  and  Hymen  did  our  hands, 
Unite  coinmutital  in  most  sacred  bands." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

+c6m-mu-tu-al  -I-tf,  s.  [Eng.  commutual;  -ity.} 
Mutual  or  reciprocal  union. 

"  In  fond  commutual  ity  of  soul." 

Tennant:  Anster  Fair,  vi.  59. 

*c6m-mytxt ,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [COMMIX.]  Mixed, 
mingled. 

"Commyxt  thou  most  hem  se  with  drie  dounge." 

PaUadius;  Husbandrie,  iii.  3. 

*com-myx-tloun,  s.    [COMMIXION.] 

"By  comyxtiouti  and  mellinge." — Trevisa,  ii.  159. 

com-&-Cla  -dl-a,  s.  [Gr.  fcome=hair,  and  klados 
=a  branch.  So  named  because  the  branches  are 
tufted  at  the  top  of  the  tree.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Anacardiacese. 
Comocladia  integrifolia  is  a  handsome  tree  with  an 
erect  trunk,  few  branches,  smooth  pinnate  leaves, 
numerous  flowers  and  deep  red,  shining,  eatable 
fruit.  The  wood  is  hard,  of  a  fine  grain,  and  red- 
dish. If  C.  dent  at  a  t  which  is  a  native  of  .Cuba,  be 
over  so  slightly  wounded,  it  emits  a  strong  smell  of 
dung,  whence  the  natives  are  afraid  to  sleep  under 
its  shade,  and  call  it  Arbol  de  los  Heces. 

*C 6m- 6 -graph  -Ic.s.  [Or.  fcume=a  village;  graph- 
/fcos=descnptive;  arapho=to  write,  to  describe.] 
A  description  of  a  village. 

"  Condemn  not  this  our  comographic  or  description  of  a 
country-town  as  too  low  and  narrow  a  subject. "—Fuller.- 
Hist.  Waltham  Abbey,  p.  17.  (Davits.  ) 

*c6m-O-s,SB,  s.;)/.  [Lat.  fern  pi. of  co»tosw«= hairy, 
with  much  or  long  hair.] 

Bot.:  An  order  instituted  by  Linmeus  in  his 
attempt  at  a  Natural  System  of  Botany.  He  in- 
cluded under  it  Spiraea,  Filipendula,  Aruncus,  &c. 
These  are  now  placed  under  the  Spireeidee,  a  family 
of  the  order  Rosacew. 

com-6^86,  a.  [Lat.  comosus= hairy;  coma,  from 
Gr.  fcome=hair.] 

Bot. :  Ending  in  hairs ;  fur- 
nished with  hairs,  as  the  seeds 
of  the  willow. 

*com>pace-ment,  s.    [COM- 

PASSMENT.J 
"  Bi  a  coynt  c ompacemen  t  caste 

ache  sone 

How  bold  ghe  might  hire  bere." 
William  of  Paler ne,  1(98L 

*c6m-pa -$I-ent,  a.  [Lat. 
compatiens:  com  =  with  J 
patient— suffering,  t  ndi  ring: 

§a£ior=to     bear,     to   suffer.] 
ympathizing,      helping      i  n 
trouble.  Comoso. 

"Be  ye  compacient."—Wyclitfe:     1.  Seed  of  Willow. 
I  Pet.  iii.  8.  2.  Seed  of  Jli.Kweed. 

*com  -pack,  r.  t.  [Pref.  com, 

and  Eng.  pack  (q.  v.).]    To  pack  closely  together. 
"  TV  art  of  man  not  only  can  compack 
Features  and  forms  that  life  and  nature  lack." 

still-ester:  Du  Bartas,  week  1,  day  6. 

C&m-pact'  (1),  a.  &  8.  [O  Fr.  compqcte;  Lat. 
compactus,  pa.  par,  of  compingo=to  join  or  put 
together:  com  =  together ;  pango=to  fasten,  to  fix.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Literally: 

*1.  Joined,  held,  or  fastened  together. 

"In  one  hand  Pan  has  a  pipe  of  seven  reeda,  cmnjiact 
with  wax  together."—  Peac Ha m. 

*2.  Composed,  consisting. 

"  A  wand'ring  fire, 
Compact  of  unctuous  vapor,    .    .    ." 

Milton:  P.  L.,ix635. 

"  This  ponderous  heel  of  perforated  hide 
Compact,     .    .    ." 

Cowper:  On  Finding  the  Heel  of  a  Shoe. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     w6t,     here,     camel,    h5r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    air,     marine;    g6,     p5t, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     wh6,     s&n;     mute,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Sfrian.      SB,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


compact  1007 

3.  Closely  united;  firm,  dense,  solid,  close. 
"  In  the  compacter  parts  of  bone    .     .     ."—  Todd  *  Bout- 
-nan:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iii.,  p.  76. 

II.  Figuratively: 

fl.  Closely  joined,  concise,  brief,  pithy,  senten-  cirri-pact  -l£,  adv.    [Eng.  compact  (1),  a. ;  -ty-] 

tious.  jn  a  compact  manner,  closely,  densely  (lit.  t&fig.). 

"Where  a  foreign  tongue  is  elegant,  expressive,  close,  (Rous^  psa(mcxxii.) 


companionableness 


, 

nnd  compact,  we  must  study  the  utmost   force  of  our  lan- 
guage." —  Felton. 

*2.  Made  up  of,  greatly  addicted  to. 
••Duke  S.  If  he,  compact  of  jars,  grow  musical, 
We  shall  have  shortly  discord  in  the  spheres." 

•S/idfcesp.  :  As  You  Like  It,ii.  7. 

*B.  As  subst.  :  Frame,  figure,  structure. 

"  He  was  of  a  mean  or  low  compact."  —  Sir  G.  Buck. 


*c6m-pac  -tion,  s.    [Lat.  compactio,  from  com-       IT  An  approach  to  this  meaning  still  exists  in  the 
pactus,  pa.  par.  of  compingo.}    [('OHPACT  (1).  a.]       use  of  the  word  companion  in  such  advertisements 

1.  The  act  of  making  compact,  solid,  or  dense.          as :  "  Wanted,  a  companion  to  a  lady."    The  pay- 

2.  The  state  of  being  compact;  solidity,  density,    mistress  and  the  lady  paid  can  scarcely  be  consid- 
compactness.  ored  as  on  a  footing  of  equality,  though  the  term 

companion  does  not  now  convey  a  contemptuous 
meaning  as  it  once  did. 

"  Arise,  my  knights  o'  the  battle;  I  create  you 
Companions  to  our  person,    .    .    ." 

Stidketp.:  Cy»if>rline,  v.  8. 

(2)  One  who  keeps  company  or  associates  with 


c6m-pact  -ness,  s.    [Eng.  compact  Cl)>  a-  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  bein^  compact;  close- 

ness, denseness,  firmness,  close  union 


"The  rest,  by  reason  of  the  compactness  of  terrestrial    another   on   terms   of   equality;    an   associate,  a 
matter,  cannot  make  its  way  to  wells  " — Wvo>li<-(u-rf.  comrade. 

''  No  sweet  companion  near  with  whom  to  mourn." 


*e6m-pact  -lire,  s.    [Lat.  compaclura,  from  com-   - 


Sir  G.  Buck.  pactus,  pa.  par.  of  compinyo.]    [COMPACT  (1),  a.] 

ompactum=an       *•  The  manner  or  act  of  putting  together  closely 


com -pact    (2),   s.   &  a.    [Lat,    Compa» *,«.-«,.    andflrmly.  compaction. 


(3)  One  who  shares  the  fortunes  or  lot  of  another. 


"Stirring  the  whole  compact  are  of  the  rest." 

Brewer:  Lingua,  Hi.  6. 


"...    my  brother  and  companion  in  labor, 
—Phil.  ii.  25. 


-agreement,  from  compactus,  pa.  par.  of  compaciscor 
=  to  agree  with:  com =cum= with ;  paciscor^to 
make  an  agreement.] 

A.  As  subst.:  An  agreement  between  two  or  more  2.  The  state  of  being  closely  and  firmly  united; 

persons ;   a  covenant,  a  bargain,  an  understanding,  structure,  framing. 

".    .    .  he  was  restrained,   by  prudence  as  well  as  by  "With  comely  compass  and  compacture  strong." 

conscience  and  honor,  from  breaking  the  compact  .    .    ."  Spenser.            _    _    ^       __^^ __  _ ^ 

—Mtictnticiy:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii.  c6m-page',  s.    [A  sing,  form  erroneously  coined    thoughts  or  reflections,  quiet,  &c. ;  an  accompam- 

TT  The  accent  was  originally  on  the  last  syllable,  from  compagt'S  (q.  v.).]                                                       ment. 

"  Did  slav  this  Fortinbras;  who,  by  a  seal'd  compact,  "The  ctimpage  of  all  physical  truth  is  not  so  closely               "  How  now,  my  lord?  why  do  you  keep  alone? 

Well  ratified  by  law  and  heraldry  jointed,    but    opposition    may    find    intrusion."—  Sir    T.                  Of  sorriest  fancies  your  companions  make? 

Did  forfeit,  with  his  life,  all  those  his  lands."  Browne:  Christian  Morals,  ii.  8.                                                                                                               Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  ill.  2. 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,i.  1.  c&m-pa -ge§,  s.  sing.  &  plur.    [Lat.,  from  com-       II.  Technically: 


With  the  prep,  of  before  the  thing  shared  in. 

"  Which  would  be  all  his  solace  and  revenge, 
Thee  once  to  gain  companion  of  his  woe." 

Mfltom  P.  L.t  vi.  903. 

2.  Fig.:  Applied  to  immaterial  thing?,  as  one's 


—      --_-                                     »-  (1642),  p.  : 

•nact  carries  with  it,  equal  in  point  of  conscience  to  x                                                                         -,     m 

thatofafaw;  but  then  the  original  of  the  obliga-  .  *cOm  pag  -In-ate,  r.  t.    [Lat.  compagmo.]     To 

tion  is  different,    In  compact  we  ourselves  deter-  join  or  unite  together  parts  of  a  system  or  structure, 

mine  and  promise  what  shall  be  done  before  we  "The  side  pieces  which  combine  and  compaginate  the 

are  obliged  to  do  it :  in  laws  we  are  obliged  to  act  whole  lre.me.'*—Moimtague. 

without  ourselves  determining  or  promising  any-  C5m-pag-ln-a  -tion,     s.     [Lat.     compaginatio, 

thing  at  all.    Upon  these  accounts  law  is  defined  to  from  colllpagino=to  join  together ;  compago  (genit. 

bearuie."    (Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  introd.,  compagjnlg)  =  a  joining  together.]     [COMPACT  (1), 

a.]    A  framing  or  joining  together;  framework 


*B.  As  adj.:  In  league  or  confederacy  ;  leagued. 

"Thou  pernicious  woman, 
Compact  with  her  that's  gone,    .     .    ." 

Shakesp.:  Meas.  for  Meas.  f  v.  1. 

c6m-pact  ,  v.  t.  &  i,    [COMPACT  (1),  a.] 
A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  consolidate,    to  join    together   firmly  and 
closely. 

"  Now  the  bright  sun  compacts  the  precious  stone." 
Blackstone:  Creation. 

2.  To  join  firmly  and  fitly  as  in  a  system. 


"The  entire  or  broken  compaginati'on  of  the  magnetical 
fabric  under  it."  —  Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

*c6m-paign  -a-ble  (g  silent),  a.  [O.  Fr.]  Com- 
panionable, affable,  amiable,  sociable.  [COMPAN- 
IONABLE.] 

*c6m-paign-Ie  (g  silent),  *com  paign-ye,  s. 
[COMPANY.] 

*C&m  -pan-a-ble,  a.  [O.  Fr.  compaignable.] 
Companionable,  affable,  sociable.  (Chaucer.) 

*c6m  -pan-a-ble-ness, 

'        he  qua 
iablen 


( 'ompanion  Ladder. 

A.  The  Bulwark.  B.  Movable  Companion.  0.  Upper 
Deck.  E.  Companion  Ladder.  F.  Hatchway  Comb- 
ing. D.  Cabin  below. 


r-,(.j  T?  wooden  hood  placed  over  the  entrance  or  staircase 

.  -  [Mid.  Eng.  compana-  ,  a     master-s  cabin  in  small  shjps.    Flush-decked 

.. _     _       &/e=cpmpamonable,  and  suff.  ->«?«s.J    The  quality  hj         are    _eneraUy    fitted    wit^    movable   com- 

II.  Fig.:  To  strengthen,  to  add  weight  or  strength    °f  being  companionable ;   affability,  amiableness,  panions,  to  keep  the  rain  or  water  from  descending, 

to.  which  are  unshipped  when  the  capstan  is  required. 


"  And  thereto  add  such  reasons  of  your  own, 
As  may  compact  it  more." 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  i.  4. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  enter  into  a  league 
ment;  to  be  leagued  or  confederate 
with. 

"Saturne  resolued  to  destroy  his  male  children,  either 
hauing  so  compacted  with  his  brother  Titan,  or  .  .  ."  — 
Sandys:  Travels,  p.  225. 

c6m  pact  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COMPACT,  v.] 
"  The  whole  body  fitly  joined  together  and  compacted.'' 
—Eph.  iv.  16. 

*c6m-pact  -ed-13?,  adv.    [Eng.   compacted;  -ly.] 
In  a  compact,   brief,  or  concise  manner;  concisely. 
"And  so  compactedly  express 
All    lovers  pleasing  wretchedness." 

Lovelace:  Luc.,  p.  80. 

*c&m-pact  -ed-ness.  s.  [Eng.  compacted;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  compact  or  firmly  and 
closely  united  ;  firmness,  solidity,  density. 

"...  which  compactedness  and  hardness  is  a  dem- 
onstration that  nothing  could  be  produced  by  them."-'- 
Oieyite. 

*c6m-pact  -er.   s.    [Eng.   compact   (2)f  s.,  and 
suff.  -er.]    One  who  enters  into  a  compact. 
c&m-pact  -I-ble,    <t.    [English  compact  :  -able. 


,     ....ps    are    generally    

'  panions,  to  keep  the  rain  or  water  from  descending, 
which  are  unshipped  when  the  capstan  is  required. 

"His  eyes  full  of  merry  simplicity,  his  words  of  hearty  2.  Her.:  A  term  applied  to  the  lowest  grade  of 

mmpanabieness."— Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  ii.  knights  of  certain  orders;  as,  A  companion  of  the 

*c6m -pan-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.    [Low  Lat.  com-  Bath,  of  the  Garter,  <fec. 

o    Panagium  :com=cmn=^Mi;  pont«=bread.J    Any-  B-  Asaaj.:  Accompanying,  associated, 
with ;  to  agree    thing  eaten  with  bread  as  a  relish ;   all  kinds  of 

food  except  bread  and  drink.     (Spelman,  rfr.)  "Iodine,  the  companion  element  of  bromme    .     .     ." 

—Tundall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  viii.  5,  p.  184. 
"Some  Tenants  of  the  Mannor  of  Feskerton  in  Com. 

Nott.  when  they  performed  their  Boons  or  Work-days  to  *COmpanlOn-friend,    s.     A   close    and   intimate 

their  Lord,  had  three  boon  Loaves  with  Coinpanave  allowed  friend,  one  in  constant  fellowship. 
them."— Bio***:  law  Diet. 


...     Well,  my  companion-friends, 
If  this  but  answer  to  my  ju»t  belief, 
I'll  we'll  remember  you." 

Slidkesp.:  Pericles,  v.  1. 


"These  few  litil  fishes  that  thei  hadden  to  companage." 
—  Wucliffe:  Select  Works,  i.  19. 

*c6m-pan -I-a-ble  *com-pan-y-a-ble,  *cum- 
pan-y-a-ble,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  cumpany :  Eng. 
company;  and  -able.]  Companionable,  sociable; 
possessing  the  qualities  of  a  good  companion. 

"  Companyable,  or  felawble,  or  felawly.  Socialis." — 
Prompt.  Pain'. 

"Towards  his  queen  he  was  nothing  uxorious,  but  com- 
paniable  and  respective." — Bacon:  }Ien.  I"//. 

*c6m-pan  -I-a-ble-ness,  s.    ["Eng.companiable;       — — 

-ness.]    The  quality  of  being  companionable ;  socia-    ladder-way  to  the  cabin. 

•corn-pan  -I-6n,  r.  t.    [COMPANION,  s.] 
Accompanied, 


companion-ladder,  s. 

Naut.:  The  ladder  by  which  the  officers  ascend 
to,  and  descend  from,  the  quarter-deck. 

companion-stairs,  s.  pi. 

Naut.:  The  same  as  COMPANION-WAY  (q.  v.). 

companion-way,  s. 

Naut.:  The  staircase,  porch,  or  berthing  of  the 


bility,  agreeableness.    (Hall.) 

*c6m  -pan-led,    pa.  par.  or 
,]    attended.    [COMPANY,  r.j 

c&m-pan  -I-6n,  *com-pain-oun,  s.  &  a.    [O.  Fr. 


1.  To  accompany,  to  attend  on. 

2.  To  qualify  or  fit  as  a  companion. 


Capable   of  being   compacted  or  pressed  closely 

together.  ^  (Cockeram.)  compaing.  compainon,  companion, r  _if... 

*c6m-pact'-Ile,  a.    [Lat.  compactilis,  from  com-    Sp.  compaUon ;  Ital.  compagno.]    [('OMPANY,  s.] 
pactus,  pa.  par.  of  compingo.l    Fastened  or  joined       A     4S  substantive  : 
firmly  together  by  pressure.    [COMPACT  (1),  a.] 

"  These  were  made  up  after  all  ways  of  art,  compiled 
sutile,  plectile."— Sir  T.  Broicne:  Tracts,  No.  2. 


I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Originally,  an  attendant  occupying  a  position 


"Companion  me  with    my    mistress." — Shakesp.:  Ant. 
Fr.  compwjnon ;    "'"*  Cleop.,  i.  2. 

cftm-pan -I-&n-a-ble,    n.     [Eng.    companion; 

-able.]     [COMPANABLE,  COMPANIABLE.]      Fit  to  be  a 

companion  ;  endowed  with  the  qualities  of  a  good 
companion ;  sociable,  agreeable. 

He  had  a  more  companionable  wit,  and  swayed  more 


corn-pact  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [COMPACT,  „.]       ofl{^S^T^™TSr^Sl^*t£eP?eSS    —  "'"  *°°d  «~^ ' 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:    (See  the    whose  "  companion  "  he  was.  *c6m-pan'-I"6n-9,-ble-nesa,  s.     [Eng.    compan- 


verb,)  "I  scorn  you,  scurvy  companion," — Shakesp..   Urn.  /I'., 

C.  As  subst,:  The  act  of  rendering  solid  or  dense.    Ft.  II.,  ii.  4. 


ionable;  -ness.}    The  quality  of  being  companion- 
able; sociability,  agreeableuess. 


1)611,     b6y;     pfiut,    J6"wl;     cat,     5011,     chorus,     c,hin,     bench;     go,     gem,     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


companionably 

c6m-pa.n-I-6n-3.-blt,  ttdv.  I  Eng.  companion- 
ab(le);  ~ly,~\  In  a  companionable  or  sociable  man- 
ner, agreeably, 

"...  I  live  companionably  with  my  children." — 
Lord  Clarendon;  Tracts,  289.  (Latham.) 

*c6m-pan-I-6ned,pa.par.or a.  [COMPANION*,!'.] 
Accompanied,  attended. 

J;c6m-pan -I-6n-lesst  a.  [Eng. companion;  -few.] 
Without  a  companion  ;  solitary,  alone. 

"And  I,  the  last,  go  forth  companionltss." 

Tennyson:  Mort  &  Arthur. 

*c6m-pan'-I-6n~ry^>  s.  [Eng.  companion;  -ry>] 
Companionship,  fellowship,  society. 

"He  drinkes  vutil  he  be  drunken,  why  should  not  I 
drink  vntil  I  be  drunken?  Cumpanionry  is  wondrous 
good.  I  should  do  as  others  do."— Kollock.-  On  1  Thes., 
p.  262. 

c6m-pan'-l-6n-slllp,   s.     [English   companion; 
-ship.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Company,  association,  fellowship. 

"...    studiously  withdrawing  from  the  eye 
Of  all  companionship,     .     .     ." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  6. 
*2.  A  company,  a  train. 

"  Alcibiades,  and  some  twenty  horse, 
All  of  companionship." 

Shakesp..-  Timon,   i.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Her. :  The  quality  or  position  of  a  knight  com- 
panion of  certain  orders. 

2.  Printing:  A  number ef  compositors  engaged  in 
setting  up  any  particular  work,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  clicker. 

c6m  -pan-?,  *com-pan-ee,  *com  -  paign  -  ie, 
*com-paign  -  ye,  *com~pan-ie,  *com-pan-ye, 
*com-payn-ye,  s.  fO.  Fr.  compainie,  compaignie; 
Fr.  compagnie;  Ital.  compagnia;  Sp.  compafiia; 
Port,  companhia,  from  Low  Lat.  companiem,  accus. 
of  companies=&  taking  of  meals  together,  a  com- 
pany; compani'j?  =victuals  eaten  with  bread:  Lat. 
com=cum=with ;  panis=bread.]  [CoMPANAGE.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Fellowship,    association,   society;  the   act   or 
state  of  being  a  companion. 

"  There  naa  noon  that  1  yste  ben  his  foo, 
But  dide  him  al  honour  and  company*." 

Chaucer:  Leg.  Good  Worn.  Ypsip,  40. 
"  As  he  thereon  stood  gazing,  he  might  see 
The  blessed  Angels  to  and  fro  descend 
From  highest  heven  in  gladsome  companee." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  I.  x.  56. 

2.  A  companion,  an  associate. 

"  Alone,  withen  eni  compaignye." 

Chaucer.  C.  T.t  3,204. 

3.  A  number  of  persons  associated  together— 

(1)  For  any  business  or  object :  a  band,  a  troop,  a 
body. 

"  Thys  was  a  uayr  compaynye." 

Rob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  200. 

"...  it  was  long  dangerous  for  men  to  travel  this 
road  otherwise  than  in  .companies."— Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

(2)  For  entertainment  or  pleasure:  guests,  vis- 
itors. 

"  Win  bigan  to  failli  to  thatilke  compaygni." 

Kindh.Jesu,  1726. 

(3)  As   attendants,    companions,    associates,   or 
supporters  of  any  person. 

"  Go,  carry  Sir  John  Falstaff  to  the  Fleet ; 
Take  all  his  company  along  with  him." 

Shakesp.;  Henry  IT.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  5. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Persons  of  good  position  or  breeding;  society. 

"A  gentleman  who  quoted  Horace  or  Terence  was  con- 
sidered in  good  company  as  a  pompons  pedant " — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  Hi. 

2.  A  person  possessing  the  qualities  of  a  sociable 
and  agreeable  companion. 

*3.  Sexual  intercourse. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Commerce: 

(1)  A  number  of  persons  legally  associated  for 
the  performance  of  any  duty  or  the  carrying  on  of 
any  business.    The  profits  are  divided  among  the 
members   or   shareholders    in    proportion    to    the 
amount  of  capital  invested. 

(2)  The  partners  in  any  firm  whose  names  do  not 
appear  in  the  title  or  style  of  the  firm ;  in  this  use 
the  word  is  generally  contracted  to  Co. 

(3)  A  society,  corporation,  or  guild  for  the  pro- 
motion and  protection  of  the  interests  of  any  trade. 
(Eng.) 

1f  \V  hen  companies  are  authorized  by  the  State 
or  Government,  they  are  termed  corporations  (q.  v.). 

2.  Mil.:  The  smallest  command  of  a  captain  of 
infantry.    In  the  United  States  a  company  of  in- 
fantry (full  strength)  numbers  100  men.    In  Europe 
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it  varies  in  strength  from  48  rank  and  file  (peace 
strength)  to  120  (as  in  England),  which  is  the  limit  of 
a  dismounted  officer's  command,  to  250  (as  with  the 
Continental  armies) ,  where  the  captain  is  mounted. 
It  is  formed  in  three  ranks  in  Germany,  in  two 
ranks  in  other  countries,  with  a  supernumerary 
rank  containing  the  captain,  a  lieutenant,  and  the 
sergeants.  In  England  it  forms  one-eighth  of  a  war 
battalion,  and  has  little  independent  action ;  on  the 
Continent  the  company,  which  is  one-fourth  of  the 
war  battalion,  acts  almost  independently.  War 
strength  (English) :  3  officers  (captain  and  2  subal- 
terns), 5  sergeants,  2  drummers,  5  corporals,  113 
privates,  1  driver. 

3.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  complete  crew  of  a  ship,  including  the 
officers. 
*(2)  A  fleet. 

4.  Theat. :  The  entire  body  of  actors  engaged  at  a 
theater. 

C.  In  special  phrases: 

1.  To  bear  company,  *to  bere  comp  aignye :  To  ac- 
company, to  join  in  any  act. 

"  Admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 
His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company." 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  i.  112. 

*2.  To  hold  one  company :  To  give  one's  self  as  a 
companion  to  another. 

"  To  holde  hum  on  the  morwe  compaignie  a  diner." 
Chaucer:  Troilus,  ii.  1,486. 

3.  To  keep  company :  To  associate  with  as  a  com- 
panion. 

"  Who  keeps  her  company  t" — Shakesp.:  Othello,  iv.  2. 

4.  To  keep  company  with :  To  court  or  woo.    (Col- 
loquial.) 

company-keeper,  *. 

1.  A  person  who,  or  a  thing  which,  keeps  company 
with  one. 

"  He  overtook  me  some  days  before  I  came  so  far  as 
hither,  and  would  be  my  company-keeper.11 — Banyan:  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  pt.  ii. 

2.  One  who  is  fond  of  going  into  company;    a 
reveler,  a  rake. 

"At  the  age  of  sixteen  I  became  a  company-keeper." — 
Memoirs  of  P.  P.,  Clerk  of  this  Parish.  (Caries.) 

*c6m  -pan-f ,  v.  t.  &  i.    [COMPANY,  «.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  accompany,  to  attend  as  a  com- 
panion ;  to  be  associated  with. 

"  Rage  companies  our  hate,  and  grief  our  love." — Prior. 

B.  Intransitive  (followed  by  with) : 

1.  To  keep  company,  to  associate. 

''  Wherefore  of  these  men  which  have  companied  with  us 
all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among 
us."— Acts  i.  21. 

2.  To  frequent  gay  company. 

3.  To  have  sexual  intercourse. 

*c6m'-pan-y^Ing,  pr.  par,,  a,  &  tt.  [COMPANY,  v.] 
A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  d:  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  ; 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  accompanying  or  associating 
with. 

2.  Fig.:  Sexual  intercourse.    (Bp.  Hall.) 

c8m'-par-a-ble,  «.  [Fr.  comparable ;  Lat.com- 
parabilis,  from  comparo  =  to  compare  (q.  V.).] 
Worthy  of  being  compared  or  of  comparison. 

if  1.  With  the  prep.  with. 

"A  man  comparable  with  any  of  the  captains  of  that 
age,  an  excellent  soldier  both  by  sea  and  land." — Knolles; 
Hist,  of  the  Turks. 

2.  With  the  prep,  to  or  unto. 

"There  is  no  blessing  of  life  comparable  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  discreet  and  virtuous  friend.-" — Aadison. 

com  -par-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  comparable; 
-ness.']  The  quality  or  state  of  being  comparable  or 
worthy  of  comparison. 

c5m  -par-a~bly\  orfr.  [Eng.  comparab(le) ;  -ly.] 
In  a  manner  or  degree  worthy  of  comparison. 

"There  could  no  form  for  such  a  royal  use  be  cf>mt«trn- 
'•/</  imagined,  like  that  of  the  fortsaid  nation." — Wotton. 
Architecture. 

cfim'-par-ate,  «.  [Lat.  comparatn,  ueut.  pi.  of 
I'liinimriitiiK.  pa.  par.  <if  cnmparo  =  to  compare.] 

/."<//'•;  One  of  two  tilings  compared  to  one  an- 
other ;  it.  is  opposed  to  disparate  (q.  v.). 

c5m-par-a-teur.  s.  [Fr.]  A  Prussian  instru- 
ment for  accurately  ascertaining  the  length  of 
measures  after  Bessel's  mode.  The  micrometers 
are  placed  on  a  strong  mahogany  beam ;  and  the 
slide,  which  carries  the  two  measures  to  be  com- 
pared, is  so  arranged  that  it  moves  them  exactly 
behind  one  another  in  the  micrometer  line,  and 
there  retains  them. 
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*com-par-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  comparatio,  from 
comparatus,  pa.  par  of  comparo=tu  compare.] 

l.T?he  act  of  preparing  or  making  preparation; 
provision,  preparation. 

2.  The  act  of  comparing  ;  comparison. 

tc6m-par-a-tr-yal,  a.  [Eng.  comparativ(e) ; 
-a/.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  comparative  degree. 

" .  .  .  the  comparatival  form." — Key:  Philological 
essays  (1868),  p.  85. 

c6m-par'-a-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [In  Fr.  comparatif 
(m.),  comparative  (f.) ;  Prov.  comparatiu;  Sp., 
Port.,  and  Ital.  comparative,  all  from  Lat.  compar- 
a/»tms=suitable  for,  or  pertaining  to,  comparison  ; 
comparative,  in  gram.,  see  def.,  from  comparo.} 
[COMPARE.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.   Lang.:    Suitable  for,  or  pertaining   to, 
comparison  ;  that  may  be  compared  or  is  so. 

"  .  .  .  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews  and  the  Jews  them- 
selves, pass  through  every  stage  of  comparative  civiliza- 
tion."— Milman:  Hist.  Jews  (3d  ed.),  pref.,  vol.  i.,  p.  36. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Gram. :  Involving  or  pertaining  to  the  second 
of  the  three  degrees  of  comparison;  that  in  which 
only  two  persons  or  things  are  viewed  together.    It 
is  formed  by  adding  er  to  the  positive,  when  this 
can  be  done  without  injuring  euphony,  as  strong, 
stronger,1  large,  larg(e)er.    When  the  positive  ends 
in  y  the  y  is  changed  into  i  before  er  is  appended, 
as  silly,  sillier,  goodly,  goodlier.  When  this  method 
of  forming  the  degree  of  comparison  would  injure 
euphony,  more  is  put  before  the  word  without  being 
united  to  it,  and  er  is  not  appended,  as,  positive, 
faithful ;  comparative,  more  faithful. 

If  Professor  Bain  says:  "The  suffix  er  appears  in 
the  ancientlanguages  under  the  forms  ter.  ther,  and 
meant 4  one  of  two.  It  constituted  an  inflection  for 
duality,  and  occurs  in  a  number  of  words  involving 
that  signification:  *ei-t.her,'  'nei-ther,'  'whether,* 
'  far-ther,'  '  fa-ther,'  '  mo-ther," '  bro-ther,' '  sis-ter," 
'  daugh-ter.'  "  (Bain:  Higher  Eng.  Gram.) 

2.  Science:    When    human    anatomy   had   been 
brought  a  certain  distance  toward  perfection,  at- 
tention was  given  to  the  anatomy  ot  the  superior 
animals,  Cuvier  leading  the  way.    The  correspond- 
ing parts  of  the  several  animals  being  naturally  com- 
pared together   with   the   view   of  tracing   their 
resemblances  and  their  variations,  the  science  was 
called  Comparative  Anatomy.    The  same  method 
was  tried  next,  and  with  good  results,  on  philology v 
and  the  science  of  comparative  philology  arose.    It 
was  then  extended  to  mythology,  and  finally  to  the 
religions  of  the  world. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  rival ;  one  who  is  equal  or  aspires  to  be  such. 

"  Gerard  ever  was 
His  full  comparative." 
Eeaum.  dt  Fletch. :  Four  Plays  in  One. 

2.  One  who  makes  comparisons ;  a  scoffer,  a  giber. 

"  To  laugh  at  gibing  boys,  and  stand  the  push 
Of  every  beardless  vain  comparative." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iii.  2. 
II.  Gram.:  The  comparative  degree;  an  adjective 

in  the  comparative  degree, 
comparative  anatomy.    [ANATOMY.] 
comparative  anatomist.    [ANATOMIST.] 
comparative  mythology.    [MYTHOLOGY.] 
comparative  philology.    [PHILOLOGY.] 
comparative  religion.    [RELIGION.] 
com-par'-a-tlve-ljf,   adv.    [Eng.  comparative; 

-ly.]    According  to  or  in  respect  of  comparison  ;  in 

a  state  of  comparison ;  not  positively  or  absolutely ; 

relatively. 
"In  all  cases  it  was  the  transference  of  motion  from  the 

tether  to  the  comparatively  quiescent  molecules  of  the  gas. 

or  vapor." — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  viii.,  xiv.. 

p.  207. 

c6m-par  e  (1),  t>.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  comparer;  Ital. com- 
parare ;  Sp.  &  Port,  comparer,  from  Lat.  comparo  : 
com=rwm=togother,  with ;  and  paro  =  to  prepare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*I.  To  bring  together;  to  procure,  prepare,  or 
provide. 

"  But  both  from  backe  and  belly  still  did  spare, 
To  fill  his  bags,  and  richesse  to  compare." 

Spenser:  F.  {>.,  I.  iv.  28. 

2.  To  bring  together  two  or  more  things  for  flip 
purpose  of  estimating  their  relative  qualities  or 
powers  by  comparison. 

"They  .  .  .  comparing  themselves  among  themselves 
are  not  wise." — 2  Cor.  x.  12. 

(1)  With  the  prep.  with. 

"If  ho  compares  this  translation  with  the  original,  he 
.  .  ." — Aadison  •  Spectator. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   ga,    pdt, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wBrlr,     who,     sin;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     as,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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*i^.i  "With  the  prep,  to  or  unto. 

"...  to  compare  one,  two,  and  three,  t<>  six,  .  .  ." 
—  Lftfkc, 

3.  To  represent  one  thing  by  comparison  or  simili- 
tude to  another ;  to  liken. 

(1)  With  the  prep,  to  or  unto. 

"Solon  compared  the  people  unto  the  sea,  ant!  orators 
and  counselors  to  the  winds  .  .  ."— \Bacon;  Apoph- 
thegms. 

*(2)  With  the  prep.  with. 

".  .  .  or  trith  what  comparison  shall  we  compare  it?" 
— .Vnrkiv.  30. 

II.  Grammar;  To  inflect  according  to  tho  degrees 
of  quantity  or  quality;  to  state  the  comparative 
and  superlative  forms  of.  [COMPARISON.] 

B.  Intransitive: 

I,  To  admit  or  be  worthy  of  comparison  with  any- 
thing else ;  to  be  like  or  equal. 

"  As  no  culture  or  graffer  will  exalt  the  French  wines  to 
compare  with  the  wines  of  Greece,  Canaries  and  Monte- 
fiasco  .  .  " — T  mustn't  ions  of  the  Royal  Society,  i.  144. 

*2.  To  think  one's  self  equal  or  comparable  to 
another. 

"I  will  not  compare  with  an  old  man." — Shakeitp,.- 
Ttrrljth  Xif/lit,  i.  3. 

3.  To  vie,  to  emulate. 

"  Nature  could  not  with  his  art  compare, 
Were  she  to  work." 

Drydett:  Pijyninlion  and  thf  Statiir. 

*4.  To  make  a  comparison. 

'•  O  Richard  I  York  is  too  far  gone  with  grief, 
Or  else  he  never  would  cotnpnre  between." 

8hake»p.t  Kichard  II.,  ii.  1. 

*[  To  compare  -notes:  To  exchange  opinions  or 
views;  to  compare  the  results  of  inquiry  or  investi- 
gation. 

*c&m-pare'  (2).  v.  i.  [COMPETE,  v.]  To  appear 
plain,  to  bo  manifest. 

"The  tressoun  aganis  thaim  comparit — that  he  wes  con- 
dampnit  to  de." — Bellend.:  T.  Lit'.,  p.  90. 

*COm-paret  a.  [Lat.  compar:  com=cum=\vit\i ; 
jjf(r=equal.]  Equal,  comparable. 

"Schew— that  thare  is  na  horsmen  compare  toyoure 
horsmen,  nor  yit  na  f utemen  compare  to  your  futemen." 
—Rellend.:  T.  Lfi:,  p.  362. 

c&m-pare,  s.    [COMPAKE,  v.] 
tl.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  compared  or 
worthy  of  comparison;  fitness  to  enter  into  com- 
parison. 

"The  field's  chief  flower,  sweet  above  compare." 

Sluikesp.;   Venus  and  Adonis. 

*2.  An  illustration  by  comparison;  similitude, 
simile,  comparison. 

"  Full  of  protest,  of  oath,  and  big  compare." 

Shakfsp.:  Troilus  and  Cresaida,  iii.  2. 

c6m-par  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COMPARE,  v.] 

"  The  place  he  found  beyond  expression  bright  conipn  red 
with  aught  on  earth." — John  Hilton. 

tc6m-par  -er,  s.  [Eng.  compar (e)  ,*  -er.]  One 
who  compares  or  makes  a  comparison  between  dif- 
ferent things. 

"  It  was  the  comparer'*  purpose  to  discover  Mr.  White- 
field's  enthusiasms." — Bp.Lavingtom  Enthusiasm  uf  MI •<),. 
n,«l  r<if>.  compared. 

c&m-par'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &s.    [COMPARE,  r.] 
A,  &B.   As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:   (See  tho 
verb.) 

C.  -4s  subst. ;  Tho  act  or  process  of  making  a  com- 
parison ;  comparison. 

"  In  the  comparing}*,  we  maye  not  looke  that  all  should 
Hiiswere  in  equalitie." — Abp.  Cranmer  to  Bp,  Gardim-r, 
j>.  409. 

c6m-par'-I-s6n,  *com-par-i-soun,  *com  par- 
y  son,  *com-par-y-soun,  s.  [O.  Fr.  eomponroun, 

rmitpareson;  Lat.  compar  at  io=  a  bringing  together, 
comparison,  from  comparo=to  bring  together ;  pri-I. 
cttm— cum — with  ;paro=to  prepare.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

t.  Tho  act  of  comparing,  or  bringing  two  or  more 
things  together  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  their 
relative  qualities  or  properties. 

"  And  have  thy  joys 
Lost  nothing  by  comparimni  with  ours?" 

Cnwper;  The  Task,  bk.  i. 

"  One  of  these  alleys,  called,  and,  by  comparison,  justly 
called,  Broad  Lane,  is  about  ten  feet  wide." — Macaulay: 
flint.  Eng,,  ch.  iii. 

2.  A  quality  or  state  of  things  admitting  of  being 
compared,  as:    "there  is  no  comparison   betwriMi 
them." 

II.  Technically; 

1.  Gram.;  The  act  or  process  of  comparing  an 
adjective  or  adverb ;  the  state  of  being  compared. 

2.  Rhet. :  A  figure  by  which  two  things  are  com- 
pared  together  with  respect  to  some  quality  or 
property  common  to  both. 
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*I  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  compan'mm 
and  contrast :  "Likeness  in  the  quality  and  differ* 
ence  in  the  degree  are  requisite  for  a  compttrixmt : 
likeness  in  tho  degree  and  opposition  in  tho  quality 
are  requisite  for  a  contract:  things  of  the  same  color 
are  compared ;  those  of  an  opposite  color  arecon- 
trastcd;  o.  comparison  is  made  between  two  shades 
of  red  ;  a  contrast  between  black  and  white.  Com- 
parison is  of  a  practical  utility,  it  serves  to 
ascertain  tho  true  relations  of  objects;  contnmf  ix 
of  utility  among  poets,  it  serves  to  heighten  the 
effect  or  opposite  qualities;  things  are  large  or 
small  by  COfttpoHMMl ,'  they  are  magnified  or 
diminished  by  contrast;  the  value  of  a  coin  is  best 
learnt  by  comparing  it,  with  another  of  tho  same 
metal ;  the  generosity  of  one  person  is  most  strongly 
felt  when  contrasted  with  the  meanness  of  another. 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Sf/noti.) 

For  the  difference  between  comparison  andst»n7»!', 
see  SIMILE. 

*c6m-par  -l-s&n,  *com~par-i-soun,  *com-par- 
i-sun,  *com-par-y-soun,  v.  t,  &  i.  [COMPARISON,  s. } 

A.  Transit  in- : 

1.  To  compare. 

"Thus  cowpariaunfz  Kryst  the  kyndom  of  hevenne 
Tothisfrelich  feste." 

E.Eng.  Allit.  Poems  (ed.  Morris);  Clean  n<>s#,  161. 

2.  To  make  like,  to  construct  after  a  model . 

"To  sum  of  bestes  he  it  comparisotttie," — Wyoliffe:  Wi$- 
dinn,  xiii.  14. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  try  conclusions,  to  meet,  to  come 
together,  to  join  in  battle. 

"  Yif  thon  tristest  in  thi  vertues,  come  doun  to  vs  into 
the  feeld  and  there  comparysoun  we  togidre."—  Wyclfffe; 

*c6m-part  ,  r.  f.  [Fr.  &  Sp.  compartir;  Ital. 
com  part  ire;  Low  Lat.  compartio,  from  Lat.  com= 
CW»=Bwith,  and  pa.rtior=to  share,  to  divide ;  pars— 
a  part,  a  share.]  To  divide  or  distribute  a  general 
design  into  its  various  constituent  parts.  (Wotton.) 

*c6m-part'(  s.    [COMPABT,  v.]    A  part,  piece,  or 

subdivision. 

".  .  .  yet  remain  u  nee  parable,  as  being  comparts  of 
the  same  substance." — Scutt;  Practic.  Disc.,  xxii. 

*c6m-part  -ed,  pa,  par.  or  a.    [COMPART,  r.] 
*c6m-part'-I-ment, «.    [COMPARTMENT.] 

"The circumference  is  divided  into  twelve  compart  f- 
>nent»,  each  containing  a  complete  picture." — Pope. 

*cfan-part  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  t£  s.    [COMPART,  t'.J 
A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  cfr  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.] 

C.  As  subst. ;   Tho  act  or  process   of  dividing  a 
design  into  its  various  constituent  parts;  compar- 
tition. 

"  I  make  haste  to' the  casting  and  comparting  of  the 
whole  work." — Hir  II.  ll'vttuii ,-  FAi-im-nts  of  Architecture. 

*c5m-par-tl -tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  conwartitio, 
from  compartio^to  share,  to  divide;  from  Lat.  com- 
=CHHI=  with,  par/*or=to  share,  to  divide.] 

1.  The  act  of  comparting  or  dividing  a  general 
design,  as  the  ground-plot  of  an  edifice,  into  its 
various  constituent  parts. 

"I  will  come  to  the  compart  it  ion,  by  which  the  authors 
of  this  art  understand  a  graceful  and  useful  distribution 
of  the  whole  ground  plot,  .  .  ." — Sir  H.  Wotton:  Ele- 
ments of  Architecture. 

2.  The  several  subdivisions  or  parts  marked  out 
or  separated ;  a  compartment. 

"Their  temples  and  amphitheaters  needed  no  compar- 
tittons." — Wotton:  Architecture. 

c6m-part  -ment,  *c6m-part  -I-ment,  s.  [Fr. 
compart  i ment ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  compartimento,  from 
Low  Lat.  compartimentwn,  from  compartio=to 
divide,  to  share.]  [COMPART,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  division,  or  one  of  the  separate  parts  into 
which  anything  is  divided. 

"The  square  will  make  you  ready  for  all  manner  of 
{NMtparfmmtotbMee,  pedestals,  and  buildings."—  Peacham: 
Complete  Gentleman. 

2.  A  portion  of  a  carriage,  room^  <fcc.,  partially 
separated  or  shut  off  from  the  remaining  portion. 

"As  there  was  only  one  male  passenger  in  the  cittupni-t- 
mrut,  and  he  apparently  asleep,  the  door  was  closed,  and 
the  train  ugaiu  started. — London  Dniiu  Tflryruph. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Naval  Arch. :  One  of  the  separate  portions  into 
which  tho  hold  of  a  ship  is  divided  by  strong  water- 
tight bulkheads. 

"The  danger  of  serious  damage  .  .  .  was  reduced  to 
a  minimum  by  minutely  subdividing  the  internal  *par« 
into  watertight  c<nni>artnn'iit8  .  .  ." — Brit,  ymti-t.  AVc. 

2.  Arch. :  One  portion  of  an  edifice,  as  one  arch 
is  tho  compartment  of  an  arcade. 

3.  Her.:   The  partitions  and  quarterings  of  the 
escutcheon  according  to  the  numoer  of  coats  in  it. 
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*4.  Painting:  A  regular  orderly  disposit  ion  of  fig- 
ures about  any  picture,  map,  or  draught. 

*5.  Horfic.:  A  bed,  or  bonier,  composed  of  several 
different  figures  arranged  with  symmetry  to  adorn 
a  parterre. 

compartment-bulkheads,  s.pl. 

Naut. ;  Most  of  the  iron  ships  have  adopted  tho 
Chinese  plan  of  dividing  the  hold  athwart-ship  by 
strong  watertight  bulkheads  into  compartments,  s»> 
that  a  leak  in  any  one  of  them  does  not  communi- 
cate with  the  others,  thus  strengthening  a  vessel, 
besides  adding  to  its  security.  Compartment-bulk- 
heads were  first  directed  to  be  fitted,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Commander  Belcher,  in  tin- 
English  ships  Erebus  and  Terror,  at  Chatham,  for 
Arctic  service,  in  1835.  Now  all  steamships  are  so 
constructed. 

compartment- ceiling,  s.  One  divided  into 
panels,  which  are  usually  surrounded  by  moKUnffB. 
(Gwilt.) 

compartment-tiles,  s.  pi.  An  arrangement  of 
varnished  red  and  white  tiles  on  a  roof.  (Gwilt.) 

*c6m-part  -nSr,  s.  [Pref.  com=Lat.  c«m=with  ; 
Eng.  partner  (q.  v.).]  A  partner,  a  sharer,  a  co- 
partner. (Pearson. ) 

*cftm-part'-n3r-Bhlp,  s.  [Eng.  compartwr; 
-ship.]  Co-partnership,  partnership. 

"My  wife's  compartnershfp,  my  Kate's,  my  life's." 
Fortt:  Perkin  Warbeck,  iv.  8: 

cbm  pass,  *com-pas,  *cum-pas,  s.  &  a.  [O.  ». 
compos;  Sp.  compa-s:  Port,  compasso^  compa^n; 
Ital.  compasso;  Low  Lat.  compasjms=a  circle,  from 
Lat.  coni.=cunt=with,  audpas8us=a  pace,  a  step.  I 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

t(l)  A  circle.    [To  FETCH  A  COMPASS.] 

"AJle  satte  atte  mete  in  cttmpas  about*." 

Chaucer:  The  Cokes  Tale  of  (Jatnclyn,  1.  623. 

*(2)  A  going  round,  a  circular  way  or  course. 
"A  street  was  in  round    .    .    .    and  bar  in  to  the  soler 
of  the  temple  by  compos." — Wyeliffe;  Etech.  xli.  7. 

*(3)  An  inclosing  line,  circuit,  or  circumference; 
a  space  inclosed  in  a  circle. 

"  [Rome]  now  on  8ev*n  high  hills  triumphant  reigns, 
And  in  that  compitss  ali  the  world  contains.'1 

Dryden:   Virgil;  Georgia  ii.  784. 

*(4)  Space,  room,  limit,  area. 
"Ten  mile  compos  al  aboute." — Cursor  Xitndi,  2,276. 
(5)  Extent. 

"  No  less  than  the  compass  of  twelve  booka  .  .  ." — 
Pope;  Essay  on  Homer's  Battles. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*(1)  A  circuit  or  course. 

"  My  life  is  run  its  compass." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ctcsar,  v.  3. 

(2)  Space  or  limits  of  time. 

"...    within   the  compogs  of   one  year,     .    .     .  '* — 

Attfrbury. 

(3)  Duo  limits  or  bounds,  moderation. 
"Nothing  is  likelier  to  keep  a  man  within  commits-*, 

.    .    ."—Locke. 

*(4)  Form,  appearance,  shape. 
"Ho  watz  the  fayrest  of  oompas  &  colour  and  costes." 
Sir  Oateaytie,  948. 
(5)  Roach,  capacity,  extent. 

44 .    .     ;    past  the  compos.*  of  my  wits." 

tfhakrsjt.:  Romeo,  iv.  1. 

*(6)  A  going  about,  or  by  roundabout  means,  to 
effect  anything ;  stratagem. 

"Fortune  .  .  .  caches  furthe  his  colde  wirdis  with 
cunt  pas  to  ende."  Destr.  of  Troy,  2,710. 

*(7)  Craft,  cunning,  art. 

"  Ther  stont  a  trone    .    .    . 
With  ctimpas  ithrowen  and  with  gin  i-do." 

Citiifti-  <>f  Lorr,  739. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mechanics:  A   circumscribing   instrument,  or 
one  for  describing  arcs  or  measurers'  lines. 

2.  Music:  The  range  or  power  of   tho  voice  or 
of  any  musical   instrument;    the  extent  of  notes 
or  sounds  possible  to  be  expressed  by  it. 

"  Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran, 
The  diapason  closing  full  in  man." 

Dryden:  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 

3.  Magnetism:   An    instrument   for    determining 
direction  by  means  of  a  poised  magnetic  needle. 
There  arc  many  kinds  of  it ;  the  best  known  is  tho 
mariner's  compass,    ^4.] 

4.  Naut.:  The   mariner's    compass,    which    is    n 
declination  compass  used  in  guiding  the  course  of 
a  ship.    It  is  generally  inclosed  in  a  box,  which 
againis  placed  in  another  and  larger  one,  the  latter 
termed  tho  binnacle,  tho  appropriate  situation  of 
which  is  tho  deck  in   tho  after  part  of  the  vessel. 
The  magnetized  needle,  which  is  the  essential  part. 
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of  the  marinor's  compass,  is  fixed  to  tho  lower  part 
of  a  card,  which  may  be  made  of  ordinary  card- 
board, of  a  leaf  of  mica,  or  anything  similar.  By 
this  arrangement,  which  is  the  most  convenient 
one,  the  parti  revolves  with  the  needle.  It  is  marked 
not  nierdly  with  the  four  cardinal  points,  but  with 
various  minuter  divisions  so  as  to  constituted  in 
all.  To  keep  the  compass  in  a  horizontal  position, 
notwithstanding  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  it  is  sup- 
ported on  gimbals.  In  an  iron  or  steel  vessel  there 
is  a  deviation  of  the  north  and  south  line  from  the 
magnetic  meridian,  owing  to  the  permanent  magnet- 
ism of  such  a  vessel.  This  is  compensated  for  by 
placing  a  permanent  steel  magnet  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  compass,  which  exerts  an  equal  and 
opposite  attraction  to  that  due  to  the  ship.  It  is 
believed  that  the  mariner's  compass  was  in  use  in 
China  first  OS  land  and  then,  after  an  interval,  to 
guide  ships  on  the  sea.  The  name  of  its  inventor 
has  not  been  preserved.  Guyot  de  Provins,  a  French 
poet,  who  in  A.  D.  1190  wrote  a  satire  called  "  La 
Bible,"  epeaks  of  it,  but  having  been  a  crusader  he 
may  have  seen  it  in  the  East.  It  is  said^  to  have 
been  brought  to  Europe  by  Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian. 
1260,  A.  D.  Flavio  Gioja,  of  Amalfi,  a  navigator,  of 
Naples,  is  said  to  have  introduced  tho  suspension  of 
the  needle,  1302.  The  compass  is  also  said  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Swedes  in  the  time  of  king  Jarl 
Birger.1250.  Its  variation  was  discovered  first  by 
Columbus,  1492;  afterward  by  Sebastian  Cabot. 
1540.  The  compass  box  and  hanging  compass  used 
by  navigators  were  invented  by  William  Barlowe, 
an  English  divine  and  natural  philosopher,  in  1(K)8. 

11"  Azimuth  Compass;  [  AZIMUTH.] 

Declination  Compass:  An  instrument  intended  to 
measure  the  magnetic  declination  of  a  place,  when 
its  astronomical  meridian  is  known. 

Inclination  Compass:  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  magnetic  inclination,  or  dip. 

Mariners  Oompatt:  The  same  as  COMPASS,  II.  4 
(q.v.). 

Prismatic  Compass:  The  same  as  AZIMUTH  COM- 
PASS (q.  v.). 

Sine  Compass: 

Elect.:  A  form  of  galvanometer  for  measuring 
powerful  currents. 

Spirit  Compass:  A  form  of  mariner's  compass,  in 
which  the  bowl  or  case  is  hermetically  sealed  and 
filled  with  alcohol  or  other  non-freezing  liquid.  The 
compass  card  is  made  with  hollow  compartments 
so  as  nearly  to  float.  In  this  way  the  friction  of  the 
pivot  or  point  of  support  is  greatly  diminished,  and 
the  compass  is  far  more  sensitive. 

Surveyor's  Compass  :  An  instrument  used  by  sur- 
veyors for  measuring  horizontal  angles.    It  consists 
of  a    rotating   telescope  with  collimation   lines, 
mounted  above  a  compass. 
Tangent  Compass: 

Elect.:  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  inten- 
sity of  a  voltaic  current  in  which  a  small  needle  is 
placed.  The  intensity  of  such  a  current  being  pro- 
portional to  the  angle  of  deflection,  the  instrument 
ascertains  this  deflection,  after  which  its  corre- 
sponding value  is  obtained  from  a  table  of  tangents, 
and  thus  the  intensity  of  the  current  is  measured. 

*III.  In  special  phrases  and  compounds: 

1.  In  compass,*  in  cumpas: 

(1)  Lit.:  Around,  round  about.    [A.  1.  1.] 
"Biholdynge  hem  aboute  that  saten  incuuipa*  of  liym." 

—  Wyctiffe:  Mark  iii.  34. 

(2)  Fig.:  Within  due  limits  or  bounds;  with-due 
moderation. 

2.  Within  compass:  The  same  as  in  compass  (2). 
*3.  To  fetch  a  compass:  To  go  round  in  a  circle,  to 

form  a  circle  or  circular  line. 

"And  the  border  shall  fetch  a  compass  from  Azmon  unto 
the  river  of  Egypt  .  .  ."—Numb,  xxxiv.  5. 

1TTho  expression  translated  in  Acts  xxvii.  13, 
"  fetched  a  compass."  appears  in  the  revised  version 
as  "  made  a  circuit. 

*4.  To  keep  compass:  To  keep  within  bounds  or 
moderation. 

"...  undertaking  for  him,  that  he  should  kfp  c<nn- 
pana  ,  .  ."—King  James:  Witty  Apophthegms  (,1669). 

B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compounds.) 

compass-bar,  s.  A  fixed  iron  ring  in  the  silver- 
from-lead-extracting  furnacoj  which  supports  the 
tf-it  or  cupel-hearth  in  place  in  the  reverberatory, 
where  the  process  is  carried  on.  [SILVER-FROM- 

LEAD-EXTRACTING  FUEXACE.]     (Knight.) 

compass-board,  s.  The  hole-board  of  tho  loom 
for  fancy  weaving.  It  is  an  upright  board  of  tho 
loom  through  which  pass  the  neck-twines.  {KntffMJ 

compass-box,  s.  The  box  or  case  in  which  a 
compass  is  kept. 

compass  -brick,  s.  A  brick  with  a  curved  face, 
suitable  for  wells  and  other  circular 


(Knirjht.) 

compass-card,  s.  The  card  of  a  mariner's  com- 
pass on  which  the  points  are  drawn.  It  is  usually 
attached  to  the  needle,  and  is  read  with  reference 
to  a  mark  which  represents  the  ship's  head. 
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compass-dials,  *.  pi. 

Mech. :  Small  dials  fitted  into  boxes  for  the  pocket, 
to  show  the  hour  of  the  day  by  the  needle,  that  indi- 
cates how  to  set  it  right;  for  by  turning  the  dial 
about,  the  cock  or  style  stands  directly  over  the 
needle. 

compass-headed,  a. 

0.  Arch. ;  Circular.    ( Weale.) 

compass-joint,  s.  A  form  of  joint  usual  in  com- 
passes in  which  one  leg  has  a  circular  disk  or  two, 
clamped  between  other  disks  belonging  to  the  fellow 
leg. 

compass-needle,  s.  The  polarized  bar  which  is 
suspended  so  as  to  assume  a  direction  resulting 
from  tho  earth's  magnetism.  There  are  several 
ways  of  suspending  the  needle.  [MARINER'S  COM- 
PASS, DIP-COMPASS,  MAGNETOMETER.] 

compass  of  the  figure  8.  A  compass  with  double 
calipers,  measuring  with  one  pair  of  branches  and 
giving  the  measure  with  the  other.  [CALIPERS.] 

compass-plane,  s.  A  plane  with  a  curved  face, 
used  to  work  on  concave  surfaces. 

compass-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  Silphium  laciniatum,  a  plant  of  the  order 
Composite.  It  is  called  compass-plant  because  it 
is  said  that  it  presents  the  edges  of  its  leaves  north 
and  south,  while  their  faces  are  turned  east  and 
west.  It  grows  freely  on  our  western  prairies,  where 
travelers  on  dark  nights  are  said  to  feel  the  edges 
of  the  leaves  to  ascertain  the  points  of  the  compass 
when  no  other  means  are  available  for  helping  them 
on  their  way. 

compass-roof,  s. 

Arch. :  A  bent  rafter  or  curb  roof. 

compass-saw,  s.  A  saw  with  a  narrow  blade, 
adapted  to  run  in  a  circle  of  moderate  radius.  By 
a  rotation  of  the  hand  it  is  constantly  swerved,  and 
its  kerf  allows  it  some  play,  so  that  it  cuts  in  a 
curve.  It  is  usually  thick  enough  on  the  cutting- 
edge  to  run  without  any  set.  The  blade  is  an  inch 
wide  next  to  the  handle,  tapers  to  one  quarter  inch 
at  the  point,  and  has  five  teeth  to  the  inch.  Other- 
wise known  as  a  Fret-saw,  Lock-saw,  or  Key-hole 
saw. 

"The  compass-saw  should  not  have  its  teeth  set,  as 
other  saws  have;  but  the  edge  of  it  should  be  made  so 
broad,  and  the  back  so  thin,  that  it  may  easily  follow  the 
broad  edge.  Its  office  is  to  cut  s  round;  and  therefore 
the  edge  must  be  made  broad,  and  the  back  thin,  that  the 
back  may  have  a  wide  kerf  to  turn,  in." — Moxon. 

compass-timber,  s.  Timber  naturally  crooked, 
curved,  or  arched,  used  for  ships'  frames,  to  secure 
deck-beams  to  the  frames,  &c. 

compass-window, «. 

Arch. :  A  circular,  bay,  or  oriel  window. 

"compass- wise,  *compas-wyse,  adr.  In  man- 
ner of  a  circle. 

*'  A  serpent  great  did  slyde,  with  circles  seueu  of 

mighty  sise 

Along  the  graue  he  drew  with  foldings  seuen  in 
comp as-icy se."     Pftaer..-  Virgitl.  ASniedos,  bk.  v. 

com  pass,  *com-pas,  *cum-pass,  v.  /.  &  i.  [O. 
Fr.  compasser;  Sp.  compasar;  Port,  compassar; 
Ital.  coinpassare,]  [COMPASS,*.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
*1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  go  round  or  about,  circuit. 

"  He  compasside  alle  the  cuntreis  of  Egipt."— Wyc.liffr: 
Genesis  xli.  16.  (Purvey.) 

"  Old  Corineus  compassed  thrice  the  crew." 

Dryden.-  Virgil;  &neid,  vi.  327. 

(2)  To  encircle,  to  surround,  to  environ ;  to  inclose 
or  embrace ;  to  besiege,  to  beleaguer  or  block  up. 

(a)  Absolutely. 

"The  compost  the  knight,  closit  hym  within." 

Destr.  of  Troy,  10,292. 

(b)  Followed  by  the  adverb  about. 

".  .  .  and  they  came  by  night,  and  compassed  the  city 
about.*'— 2  Kings  vi.  14. 

(c)  Followed  by  the  adverb  in. 

"And  they  compassed  him  /it,  and  laid 'wait  for  him 
.  .  ."—Judges  xvi.  2. 

(d)  Followed  by  the  adverbs  around  or  round. 
"Thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee,   and 

compass  thee  round,  and  keep  thee  in  on  every  side."— 
Luke  six.  43. 

"Observe  the  crowds  that  compass  him  tinnnul," 

Dryden :   Virgil. 

(e)  Followed  by  the  adverbs  round  about. 

(3)  To  inclose  with  a  wall. 

".  .  .  and  compassed  about  Ophel,  and  raised  it  up  a 
very  great  height,  .  .  .  "—3  Chron.  xxxiii.  14. 

(4)  To  include1,  to  contain. 

"Which  htiv«her  cercles  by  hem  solve 
Compassed  in  the  zodiaque." 

finjrer,  iii.  108. 
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2.  Fiyiti'atit'clt/  : 

(1)  Toobtain,  to  succeed  in,  to  bring  about. 

"But  that  the  one  thing  needful  for  compass  iny  this 
end  was,  that  the  people  of  England  should  second  the 
efforts  of  an  insignihcant  corporation."  —  Huxley:  Lay 
Sermons  (5th  ed.),  i.  3. 

(2)  To  plot,  to  imagine,  to  contrive  ;  to  revolve  in 

the  mind. 
"The  fals  blodecomposttftf  teiie  and  tray. 

Langtoft,  p.  303, 

(3)  To  design,  to  plan. 

(4)  To  comprehend,  tosoiznin  the  mind,  to  appre- 
hend. 

".  .  .  a  thing  too  large  to  be  composed,  and  too  hard 
to  be  mastered,  without  brains  and  study,  .  .  ."— 
South. 

(5)  To  seize,  to  attack. 

".  .  .  that  he  himself  also  is  compassed  with  infirm- 
ity."— H«&.  v.  2. 

(6)  To  surround,  to  attend  closely  on,  to  accom- 
pany. 

"  Now  all  the  blessings 
Of  a  glad  father  compass  thee  about." 

Shakesp..-  Tempest,  v.  1. 

(7)  To  invest,  to  beset,  to  surround  hostilely. 
"  When  waves  of  death  compttss  me."  —  Ps.  xviii.  4. 

(8)  To  surround,  to  encircle. 

".    .    .    with  favor  compass  as  a  shield."—  Ps.  \.  12. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Law  ;  To  enter  into  a  plot  or  design,  or  to  take 
measures  for  the  carrying  out  of  any  criminal  act, 
especially  in  the  phrase  to  compass  tfte  death  of  any 
person. 

2.  Naval  Arch.  :  To  bend  timber  into  a  curve  for 
the  building  of  ships.    [COMPASS-TIMBER.] 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.  :  To  go  round  or  in  a  circle. 

"To  compos;  girare,  circinare  et  cetera:  vbi  to  go 
a-bowte."  —  Cat  hoi.  Anglicitm. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  plot,  to  plan  or  intend. 

"  He  compassed  in  his  thought 
To  maken  hir  a  uchamful  deth  to  deye.*' 

Chauuctr:  C.  J.,  5,011. 

C&m  -pflLSS-a-ble,     a.      [Eng.    compass;     -able.} 
Capable  of  being  compassed  (7i'f.  <&Jig.),    (Burke.) 
C&m  -passed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [COMPASS,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  ;  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adj.  ;  Circular,  rounded. 
compassed-window,  s, 

Arch.:  The  same  as  COMPASS-WINDOW  (q.v.). 

c&m'-pass-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  compass,  v.  ;  -er.J  One 
who  compasses  or  plots. 

c&m  -pass-SB.,  s.  pi.  [COMPASS,  s.]  A  two-legged 
instrument  for  measuring  distances,  or  for  describ- 
ing arcs  or  circles.  The  compass  was  a  common 
implement  among  the  carpenters  and  masons  of 
ancient  times. 

c6m  -pass  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [COMPASS,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  <fr  particip.  adj.:  In  senses 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  going  round,  encircling.  <>r 
inclosing. 

"  The  gardyu  was  by  mesuryng 
Right  evene  and  square  in  compacting." 

!;.„„.  ofKwte,  1,84». 


2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  act  of  planning  or  contriving.    [II.  I.] 

"  Ther  saw  I  furst  the  derk  ymapinyiig 
Of  felony,  and  al  the  compassyng." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1.W7. 

*(2)  A  plan,  a  design. 

*'  Many  subtile  cmnpnsainges 
As  rabewyures  and  pynacles." 

Chaucer;  House  of  Fame,  iii.  99. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  The  act  of  plotting  or  entering  into  a 
design  for  the  carrying  out  of  any  criminal  act. 
Specially  used  of  ^plotting  the  death  of  the  chief 
executive,  which  is  treason.    To  provide  weapons 
or  ammunition  for  killing  the  head  of  government, 
or  to  consult  how  tho  deed  may  be  done,  or  to  con- 
spire to  imprison  him  by  force,  are  all  held  to  bo 
a  violation  of  the  law,  which  forbids  the  compassing 
of  the  ruler's  death,  and  are  high  treason. 

"  Let  us  next  see  what  in  a  compa*sfng  or  imagining  the 
death  of  the  king,  Ac.  They  are  synonymous  term-*;  th» 
word  compass  signifying  the  puri>ot»e  or  design  of  the 
mind  or  will,  and  not,  as  in  common  speech,  the  carrying 
such  design  to  effect."—  Ittackntone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.. 
ch.  6. 

2.  Naval  Arch.:  The  act  of  bending  timber  into  a 
curve  for  the  building  of  ships.    [COMPASS-TIMBER.  J 
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corn-pas  sion  sion  as  sn&n),  com-pas-sioun, 
.«.  [O.  Fr.  compassion;  Sp.  compasion;  Ital.  com- 
jaa-ssj'on*,  from  Lat.  compassi'o  =  sympathy,  from 
•compassus,  pa.  par.  of  compactor = to  suffer  or  sym- 
pathize with:  com=cum  =  together;  patior  =  to 
suffer.] 

1.  Sing.:  The  act  or  state  of  sympathizing  with 
the  sufferings,  troubles,  or  misfortunes  of  another; 
pity,  commiseration,  sympathy. 

"  Compassion  is  that  species  of  affection,  which  is  ex- 
cited, either  by  the  actual  distress  of  its  object,  or  by  nome 
impending  calamity  which  appears  inevitable.  The 
etymology  of  the  word  expresses  this  idea  with  strict 
propriety;  as  it  signifies  suffering  with  the  object." — 
('<>(/<i>t ;  On  the  Pass  ions,  §3. 

*2.  PL ;  An  act  of  mercy  or  pity. 

"Shew  mercy  and  compassions  every  man  to  his 
brother."— ZecA.,  vii.  9. 

"T  For  the  difference  between  compassion,  i>it;/, 
and  sympathy,  see  the  latter  words. 

*c6m-pas  -sion  (sion  as  sh6n),  v.  t.  [COM- 
r ASSIOX,  «.]  To  have  compassion  on;  to  pity,  to 
compassionate. 

"  O  heavens !  can  you  hear  a  good  man  gronn, 
And  not  relent,  or  not  compassion  him?" 

Shakesp.  -.   Tit.  Andrtm.,  iv.  1. 

*c6m-pas  -sion-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  compassion; 
-able.] 

1.  Deserving  of  or  calling  for  compassion,  pity,  or 
mercy ;  pitiable. 

"  The  judge  should  tender  the  party's  case  asc'.wpds- 
>it>le,  and  desire  that  he  may  be  delivered  from  the 
evil  .  .  ."—Barroic:  Serin.,  i.  282. 

'2.  Feeling  compassion  or  sympathy;  compas- 
Monate. 

cdm-pas  -sion-9-te,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  compassion, 
and  suti.  -ate.] 

A.  -4s  adjective  : 

*1.  Liable  to  the  same  feelings  or  affections; 
sympathetic. 

"I  think  this  reason  is  nearest  truth,  that  the  nose  is 
most  compassionate  with  this  part." — Donne:  Problems,  xi. 

*2,  Exciting  compassion  or  pity ;  pitiable. 
"  It  boots  thee  not  to  be  compact iotHtt*-." 

Shakesp.:  Rich.  II.,  I.  3. 

"  Your  case  is  truly  a  compass ionate  one." — Ooimaii; 
Eng.  Merchant,  v.  L 

3.  Feeling  compassion  or  pity;  tender-hearted, 
merciful ;  inclined  to  compassion  or  sympathy  for 

"  A  kind  of  change  came  in  my  fate, 
My  keepers  grew  compassionate.1' 

Byron:  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  ii. 

*B.  Assubst.:  One  who  feels  pity  or  compassion 
for  another. 

c6m-pas  -sion-ate,  v.  t.  [COMPASSIONATE,  a.] 
To  have  compassion  on,  to  pity,  commiserate,  or 
sympathize  with. 

.    "  Compassionates  my  pains,  and  pities  me  ! 

What  is  compassion,  when  'tis  void  of  love  ?  " 

Addison:  i'-'t". 

*c5m-pas  -sion-a-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [COMPAS- 
SIONATE, v.] 


ion- 
pas- 


m ,  .  . 

*c6m-pas  -sion-g-te-ness,  s.    [Eng.  compassi 
ate;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  comp 


sionate. 

c6m-pas  -sion-a-Ung,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [COM- 
PASSIONATE, v.] 

A  &  B.  At*  pr.  par.  cfc  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C-  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  feeling  compassion,  pity, 
or  sympathy  ;  compassion. 

cftm-pas'-sion-at-Ive,  a.  [English  com  IH  matt  m- 
at(e)  ;  -m'.J  Feeling  compassion  ;  compassionate. 

"Nor  would  he  have  permitted  his  compaasionattvf 
nature  to  imagine  it  belonged  to  God's  mercy  to  change 
its  condition  in  those  that  are  damned,  from  pain  to  hap- 
piness." —  Sir  K.  Digby;  Observations  <>n  lir<ncni''n  Kelfgio 
Medici.  (Latham.) 

cbm-pas  -sioned,pa.  par.  or  a.  [COMPASSION,  ti.] 

c6m  -p&SS-less,  a,  [Eng.  compass;  -lew.]  Hav- 
ing no  compass.  (Knowles.) 

C&m'-p&ss-iy,  ofZr.  [Eng.  compass;  -Ii/.]  In  pro- 
portion, fittingly,  skillfully. 

"...  who  made  all  compasely."  —  Sylvester:  The 
Lawe,  p.  540.  (Davies.) 

com  -  pass  -  ment,   "corn  -  pace  -  ment,    *com 
passe  ment,  s.     [Eng.  compass;  -ment.'}     A  con- 
trivance, plan,  or  compassing. 

"Through  whos  compassement  and  guile 
Ful  many  a  man  hath  lost  his  while." 

Gower,  i.  237. 
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c5m-pa-t3rn  -I-tj?,  s.  [Low  Lat.  compaternitas, 
from  Lat.  com=cwm=with,  and  paternitas  =  the 
relation  of  a  father ;  pater=&  father,]  The  state  or 
position  of  a  godfather. 

"Gossipred,  or  cfimpatertiity,  by  the  canon  law,  is  a 
spiritual  iimnit.v;  and  a  juror  that  was  gossip  to  either  of 
the  parties  might,  in  former  times,  have  been  challenged 
as  not  indifferent  by  our  law." — Davies:  State  of  Ireland. 

cfim-pat-I-bir-I-ty,  *  com-pet-i-bll-i-ty,  s. 
j  Fr.  compatibility ,  Ital.  compatibilitd,.]  The  qual- 
ity of  being  compatible,  consistency;  congruity, 
harmony  with,  compatibleness. 

" .  .  .  the  compatibility  and  concurrence  of  such  prop- 
erties  in  one  thing,  .  .  ."—  Barrow,  vol.  ii.,  serm.  I). 

c6m-pat  -I-ble,  *com-pet-i-ble,  «.   fFr.  &  Sp. 

compatible;  Port,  compativel;  Ital.  compatibile; 
Low  Lat.  compatibilis,  from  Lat.  compatior  =  to 
suffer  together ;  wrongly  taken  by  some  as  altered 
from  competible  (q.  v.) ;  from  com-pefo=to  go  or 
come  together,  ...  to  strive  for :  co»i=together, 
and  pe£o=to  go  to,  ...  to  seek.  Puttenham 
iii  15ft9  ranked  this  word  among  those  then  quite 
recently  introduced  into  the  language.]  Consistent 
with,  congruous,  in  harmony  with,  suitable,  fit, 
agreeable  to. 

"...  such  qualities  as  are  by  nature  the  most  com- 
patible; valor  with  anger,  meekness  with  piety,  and  pru- 
dence with  dissimulation." — Broome. 

(1)  Rarely  (followed  by  to) : 

"The  object  of  the  will  is  such  a  good  as  is  compatible 
to  an  intellectual  nature."— Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind. 

(2)  Generally  (followed  by  with) : 

"...  and  scarce  compatible  with  his  state  at  home," 
— Baker;  Edto.  III.,  an.  1347. 

TT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  compatible 
and  consistent :  "  Compatibility  has  a  principal  ref- 
erence to  plans  and  measures:  consistency  to  char- 
acter, conduct,  and  station.  Everything  is  compat- 
ible with  a  plan  which  does  not  interrupt  its 
prosecution;  everything  is  consistent  with  a  per- 
son's station  by  which  it  is  neither  degraded  nor 
elevated.  It  is  not  compatible  with  the  good  disci- 
pline of  a  school  to  allow  of  foreign  interference : 
It  IB  not  confident  with  the  elevated  and  dignified 
character  of  a  clergyman  to  engage  in  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  other  men."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

c&m-pat  -I-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  compatible; 
•ness.\  The  quality  of  being  compatible ;  con- 
sistency, congruity,  harmony,  fitness,  agreement. 

c6m-pat'-I-blyc,  adv.  [Eng.  compatible) ;  -Jw.] 
In  a  compatible  manner,  consistently,  congruously, 
harmoniously,  in  agreement  with. 

*cftm-pa  -tient  (tient  as  shent),  a.  [Lat.  com- 
pa£ie«s=suffcring  together,  pr.  par.  of  compatior, 
irom  com= together,  and  patior=to  suffer.]  Suffer- 
ing together^  compassionate.  [COMPACIENT.] 

"The  same  compatient  and  commorient  fates  and 
times." — Sir  O.  Buck:  History  of  King  Richard  III. 

fc6m-pat  -rl-6t,  s.  &,  a.    [In  Fr.  compatriote.] 

A.  Assubst. :  One  of  the  same  country. 

B.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  the  same  country. 

"...    some  honour'd  chief 
Of  his  compatriot  villagers    ..." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viL 

*c6m-pat -ri-it-lijm,  s.  [Pref.  com,  aiidpafri- 
otism  (q.  v.).]  The  condition  or  state  of  being  a 
compatriot,  or  of  the  same  country. 

*com-payn-ie,  *com-payn-ye,  s.    [COMPANY.] 

"  Gret  compaynye  of  hey  men  in  Engelond." — Robert  of 
Gloucester,  p.  370. 

*com-pear  ,  u.  f.  [Lat.  compareo=to  be  per- 
fectly apparent,  to  appear,  to  be  visible :  con,  and 
pareo=to  appear,  to  come  forth.]  To  put  in  an 
appearance ;  to  appear  in  a  court  of  law. 

c8m-pear'-an9e,  s.  [Scotch  compear;  ~ance.~\ 
The  act  of  putting  in  an  appearance  in  a  court  of 
law. 

c6m-pear  -ant,  «.  [Scotch  compear,  and  Eng., 
&c.,  suff.  -ant.]  The  same  as  COMPEARER  (q.  v.). 

c8m-pear  -er,  *.  [Scotch compear,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-er.\  One  who  compears  in  a  law  court,  specially  if 
he  do  so  spontaneously,  to  request  that  he  shall  be 
allowed  to  constitute  himself  a  party  to  a  suit  as  it 
affects  his  interest.  (Scotch.) 

com-pe'  er,   *com-per,    *cum-per,    s.    [O.  Fr. 
compeer,  compair;  Lat.  compar,  fromcom=cum= 
with,  and  poraeequal.]    A  companion,  a  comrade, 
a  mate ;  one  equal  in  age  or  position ;  an  equal. 
"  Yon  thorn— perchance  whose  prickly  spears 
Have  fenced  him  for  three  hundred  years, 
While  fell  tiround  his  green  compeers    ...  * 

X'-off.  Murmion,  introd.  to  cantoii. 

*c5m-pe  er,  r.  t.  [COMPEER,  s.]  To  equal,  to 
match,  to  mate. 

"  In  my  rights, 
By  me  invested,  he  compeers  the  beat." 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  v.  3. 


compeller 


c6m-pSl  ,  i'.  t.  [O.  Fr.  compellir;  Sp.  compelir; 
Port,  compellir,  from  Lat.  compeJJo=to  drive  to- 
gether, to  compel:  COH= cum = with,  together,  and 
pello=to  drive.] 

1.  To  force,  to  ccmstrain,  to  drive,  to  oblige  to  do 
any  act. 

(1)  With  an  infinitive  expressing  the  act. 

"...  him  they  compelled  to  bear  his  cross."—  Mark 
xxvii.  32. 

(2)  With  the  prop,  to  and  a  noun  to  express  the 
act. 

"  Compell'fl  to  flight,  they  scatter  wide." 

Scott:  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  vi.  23. 

(3)  With  the  act  not  expressed. 

"  He  refused,  and  said,  I  will  not  eat  :  but  his  servants, 
together  with  the  woman,  compelled  him."— 1  Samuel 
rxvii.  23. 

2.  To  cause  or  bring  to  pass  under  compulsion,  tc 
force,  to  exact. 

"  The  Crown  had  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses."— Macaulaa:  Hist.  Eng.,  eh.  xviii. 

*3.  To  take  by  force,  to  seize,  to  ravish  from. 

"...    commissions  which  compel  from  each 
The  sixth  part  of  his  substance,    .    .    ." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  2. 

*4.  To  overpower,  to  seize. 

"  But  easy  sleep  their  weary  limbs  competl'd." 

Dry  den. 

*5.  To  gather  close  together  into  a  body. 

"  Now  friendly  mix'd,  and  in  one  troop  compell'd." 

Dryden. 

*6.  To  rule  over,  to  have  power  or  authority  over. 

"  The  powers  that  I  compel 
Shall  throw  thee  hence." 

<'ltitj>man:  Homer's  Iliad,  v.  650. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  compel^  to 
force,  to  oblige,  and  to  necessitate:  ''Compulsion 
and  force  act  much  more  directly  and  positively 
than  oblige  or  necessitate ;  and  the  latter  indicates 
more  of  physical  strength  than  the  former.  We  are 
compelled  by  outwardor  inward  motives;  we  are 
obliged  more  by  motives  than  anything  else;  we 
are  forced  sometimes  by  circumstances,  though 
oftener  by  plain  strength ;  we  are  necessitated  solely 
by  circumstances.  An  adversary  is  compelled  to 
yield  who  resigns  from  despair  of  victory ;  he  is 
forced  to  yield  if  he  stand  in  fear  of  his  life ;  he 
is  obliged  to  yield  if  he  cannot  withstand  the  en- 
treaties of  his  friends ;  he  is  necessitated  to  yield  if 
he  want  the  strength  to  continue.  An  obstinate 
person  must  be  compelled  to  give  up  his  point ;  a 
turbulent  and  disorderly  man  must  bo  forced  to  go 
where  the  officers  of  justice  choose  to  lead  him ;  an 
unreasonable  person  must  be  obliged  to  satisfy  a 
just  demand ;  wo  are  all  occasionally  necessitated 
to  do  that  which  is  not  agreeable  to  us."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*c6m-peT-la~blet  a.  [Eng.  compel ;  -a6Ze.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  compelled  or  constrained ;  liable  to,  or 
capable  of,  compulsion. 

"  Now  in  the  state  of  Israel  under  kings,  was  there  any 
earthly  power  by  which  those  kings  were  compellable  to 
any  thing,  or  any  subject  allowed  to  resist  them  in  any 
case  whatsoever.  —Hobbes:  De  Corpore  Politico,  pt.  ii., 
p.  79. 

*c6in-pe'r-l$-bljt,  adv.  [Eng.  compellab(le) ; 
-Zy.]  By  way  of  compulsion. 

*c6m-peT-late,  v.  t.  [Lat.  compello.]  To  ad- 
dress, to  speak  to. 

*c8m-pel-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  compellaoti,  from 
compello  (1st  coiij.)  =  to  accost,  from  compello  (3d 
conj.)=to  drive  together.]  The  mode  or  style  of 
salutation  or  address ;  appellation. 

"The  peculiar  compilation  of  the  kings  in  France  is 
by  'sire,  which  is  nothing  else  but  father."— Temple. 

*c6m-pel'-la-tlve,  s.    [Lat.  oompei/o=to  accost, 
to  address.] 
Gram. :  An  appellative,  an  appellation. 

*c&m-peT-la-t5r-yt,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a 
Lat.  compeHatorius,  from  compello=to  compel.] 
Compulsatory,  compulsory. 

"  .  .  .a  king  and  a  queen  to  be  constrained  by  pro- 
cess cnmptlltitnra  to  appear  in  any  court,  .  .  ."  — 
t'ttri'Hiiifih:  Life  of  Cant  ft"  1 1  M'.i/s.'v. 

c6m  pe"!  led,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [COMPEL,  v.] 

A.  Aapa.par.;  (In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb.) 

*B.  As  adj.:  Enforced,  involuntary. 

"  finding  ourselves  too  slow  of  sale,  we  put  on  a 

compelled  valor  .  .  ."—  Shakesp. .-  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

c6m-pel  -ler,  s.  [Eng.  compel;  -er.]  One  who 
compels  or  constrains  another  to  any  act. 

"...  what  trust  can  the  compeller  have  of  the  com- 
pelled T'—Strype;  Life  of  Sir  T.  Smith;  On  the  Queen's 
Ma  rrfage. 


c6m  -past,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COMPASS,  r.] 
"The  yeare  begins  his  compast  course  anew." 

Spenser:  Sonnet ,$2.  _ 

Irfii     ixJ?;     pout,    jowl;    cat,    sell,     chorus.     $hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenopnon,    e?lst.   pn  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  snun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  Shis,     -ble,    -die.    ic.  -  Del, 
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c6m  pel  -ling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s,    [COMPEL,  r.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Exercising  power  or  authority  ;  resist- 
less. 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  forcing  or  constraining; 
compulsion,  constraint. 

*c6m-per-llng-l$f,  adv.  [Eng.  compelling;  -ly.] 
By  way  of  compulsion ;  compulsorily. 

"Not  evidently,  compellinyly  necessarily."  —  Taylor; 
Real  Presence,  s.  2, 

*com-pend,  s.    [COMPENDIUM.] 

"  Fix  in  memory  the  discourses,  and  abstract  them  into 
brief  compends." — Watts:  Improv.  of  the  Jlind. 

*com-pen-dI-ar'-I-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  compendiarius 
=  of  the  nature  of  a  compendium,  abridged.] 
Abridged,  brief,  concise,  compendious.  (Bailey.) 

*c6m-pend  -I-ate,  v.  f.  [Lat.  compendia  ftim, 
sup.  of  compentlio=to  abridge.]  To  collect  together 
or  contain  briefly  or  concisely,  to  epitomize. 

"  It  concludeth  in  the  last  with  that  which  concludeth 
and  compendia  let  h  all  blessing,  peace  upon  Israel,"—  Up. 
of  London;  Vine  Palatine  (1614),  p.  2. 

Com-pen-dl-OJJ'-I-ty1,  s.  [Lat.  compendios(us} ;  i 
connective,  and  Eng.  suff.  •ty.']  The  same  as  COM- 

PENDIOUSNESS    (q.  V.). 

cfim-pSn'-dl-OUS,  a.  [Prov.  compendios;  Sp., 
Port.  &  Ital.  compendioso,  from  Lat.  compendiosun 
=  (1)  advantageous,  (2)  abridged.] 

1.  Of  a  book,  &c. :  Abridged,  summarized,  in  brief 
compass. 

"  .  .  .  thre  thinges  be  required  in  the  oration  of  a 
man  hauyng  autorite,  that  it  be  eompendionn,  sententious 
and  delectable."— .Sir  T.  Elyot;  Governor,  ii.  2. 

2.  Of  anything: 

(1)  Summed  up  in  short  compass. 

"  For  God  is  love — compendious  whole 
Of  all  the  blessings  of  a  soul." 

Byron :  Love  of  God. 

*(2)  Summary;  direct,  not  circuitous  in  the 
method  of  operation. 

c&m-pen -dl-ous-ly4,  *c6m-pen  -dl-ouse-ly, 
adv.  [Eng.  compendious;  -ly.  \  In  a  compendious 
manner,  in  brier  compass,  with  brevity,  shortly. 

"  The  state  or  condition  of  matter,  before  the  world  was 
a  making,  is  compendiously  expressed  by  the  word  chaos." 
— Bentley. 

c6m-pen  -dl-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  compendious; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  compendious ;  brevity, 
shortness. 

"The  inviting  easiness  and  compendiotisness  of  this 
assertion,  should  dazzle  the  eyes."— Bentley;  Serm. 

cftm-pen  -dl-um  (pi.  compendia),  s.  [Lat. 
compendium=a.  hanging  together,  a  laying  up,  a 
storing,  .  .  .  an  abridgment,  from  com  (con)  = 
together,  andpendo=to  cause  to  hang;Fr.com- 
pendium;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  conipendio.]  An  abridg- 
ment. 

1.  Singular: 

"  After  we  are  grown  well  acquainted  with  a  short  sys- 
tem, or  compendium  of  a  science,  ...  it  is  then 
proper  to  read  a  larger  regular  treatise  on  that  subject." 
—  Watts:  On  the  Mind. 

f2.  Plural: 

"...  was  principally  studied  in  Livy  or  in  the  clas- 
sical compendia  of  Floras  and  Eutropins  and  in  Plu- 
tarch's Lives."— Lewis.  Early  Rom.  Hint.  (1855),  ch.  i.,  §  i., 
vol.  i.,  p.  1. 

*c6m-pen  -sa-ble,  a.  [O.  Fr.  &  Sp.  compensable.'} 
Able  to  be  compensated. 

c5m'-pen-sate,  corn-pen  -sate,  r.  f.  &  *.  [From 
Lat.  compensation,  sup.  of  compenso  =  to  weigh 
together,  to  weigh  one  thing  against  another,  freq. 
of  compendo=to  weigh  together:  com = together, 
and  pendo=to  cause  to  hang  down,  to  weigh.] 

[COMPENSE.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  pay  the  proper  price  for,  to  give  ade- 
quate remuneration  for  services  rendered,   or  an 
equivalent  for  losses   sustained ;  to  recompense,  to 
pay. 

"...    I  should  at  least  secure  my  own, 
And  be  in  part  compensated." 

Wordsworth;  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

2.  Fig.:  To  furnish  an  equivalent  for,  to  co.unter- 
balance,  to  make  a  sufficient  set-off  against. 

"The  pleasures  of  life  do  not  compensate  the  miseries." 
— Prior. 

If  By  is  placed  before  that  which  is  received  in 
payment,  and  for  precedes  that  for  which  the 
equivalent  is  given. 

"...  animated  beings,  ill  compensated  by  the  faint 
light  of  the  satellites."— Herschel-.  Astron.  (5th  ed.,  1858), 
IflQb. 

"...  hints  are  thrown  out  of  claims  to  territorial 
extension  to  compensate  for  the  injury."—  London  Times. 
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B.  In  trans.:  To  supply  an  equivalent,  to  make 
amends,  atonement,  or  set-off.  (Followed  by  /'»•.) 

"...  but  that  blemish  .  .  .  was  one  for  which 
no  merit  could  compensate  .  .  . " — Macaulay:  Hi-*t. 
Eny.t  ch.  xv. 

com -pen-sa-ted,  corn-pen  -sa-ted,  p<t.pti,:& 
a.  [COMPENSATE,  v.  t.] 

com'-pen-sa-tlng,  com-pen'-sa-tlng,  pr.  par. 
or  a.  [COMPENSATE.] 

^[  Conipensating  strips:  [The  same  as  COMPEN- 
SATION STRIPS  (q.  v.).] 

c6m-pen-sa'-tlon,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  compensation; 
Sp.  compensacion ;  Port.  compensaQdo ;  Ital.  com- 
pensazione,  from  Lat.  compensation 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

tl.  The  act  of  rendering  an  equivalent  for. 

2.  That  which     constitutes     an   equivalent   for 
something  else. 

(1)  Lit. :  That  which  is  given  or  received  as  an 
equivalent  for  services  rendered,  losses  sustained, 
sufferings   endured,    or    in   payment   of    a    debt; 
amends,  remuneration,  payment,  recompense. 

"...  partly  as  a  compensation  for  their  recent 
losses." — .tfaeau/ay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

(2)  Fig. :  That  which  balances  or  is  an  equivalent 
for  something  else,  or  makes  good  a  deficiency. 

II.  Law: 

1.  Gen.:  The  same  as  A.  I.  (1). 

2.  Spec. :  A  stoppage  or  set-off.    When  one  is  sued 
for  a  debt,  it  is  competent  for  him,  partially  or 
wholly,  to  bar  the  claim,  by  alleging  that  he  is  the 
plaintiff's  creditor  for  services  rendered  or  money 
lent.  If  the  sum  claimed  from  the  plaintiff  is  found 
to  be  the  exact  equivalent  of  that  for  which  he 
sues,  the  two  are  neld  to  compensate  or  balance 
each  other ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  less,  it  dimin- 
ishes by  so  much  the  prosecutor's  claim.    If,  how- 
ever, the  defendant  feel  that  he  owes  the  plaintiff 
more  than  that  individual  is  indebted  to  him,  he  is 
required  at  the  outset  to  pay  into  court  the  smaller 
sum  for  which  he  admits  nimself  to  be  responsible. 
(Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xx.) 

1[  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  compensa- 
tion, satisfaction,  amends,  remuneration,  recom- 
pense, requital,  and  reward:  "The  first  three  of 
these  terms  are  employed  to  express  a  return  for 
some  evil ;  remuneration,  recompense,  and  requital, 
a  return  for  some  good;  reward,  a  return  for  either 
good  or  evil.  A  compensation  is  something  real ;  it 
is  made  for  some  positive  injury  sustained;  justice 
requires  that  it  should  be  equal  in  value,if  not  like  in 
kind,  to  that  which  is  lost  or  injured :  a  satisfaction 
may  be  imaginary,  both  as  to  the  injury  and  the  re- 
turn ;  it  is  given  for  personal  injuries,  and  depends  on 
the  disposition  of  the  person  to  be  satisfied :  amends 
is  real,  but  not  always  made  for  injuries  done  to 
others,  as  for  offenses  committed  by  ourselves.  Suf- 
ferers ought  to  have  a  compensation  for  the  injuries 
they  have  sustained  through  our  means,  but  there 
are  injuries,  particularly  those  which  wound  the 
feelings,  for  wnich  there  can  be  no  compensation: 
tenacious  and  quarrelsome  people  demand  satis- 
faction ;  their  offended  pride  is  not  satisfied  without 
the  humiliation  of  their  adversary:  an  amends  is 
honorable  which  serves  to  repair  a  fault ;  the  best 
amends  which  an  offending  person  can  make  is  to 
acknowledge  his  error,  and  avoid  a  repetition  .  .  . 
Compensation  is  made  for  bodily  labor  and  menial 
offices ;  remuneration  for  mental  exertions,  for  lit- 
erary, civil,  or  political  offices  ...  A  recompense 
is  voluntary,  both  as  to  the  service  and  to  the  re- 
turn ;  it  is  an  act  of  generosity  .  .  .  Requital  is 
a  return  for  a  kindness ;  the  making  it  is  an  act  of 
gratitude ;  the  omission  of  it  wounds  the  feelings : 
it  sometimes  [though  not  often]  happens  that  the 
only  requital  which  our  kind  action  obtains,  is  the 
animosity  of  the  person  served."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Sf/non.) 

B.  As  adjective :  (See  the  compounds.) 
compensation  balance,  s. 

Hor. :  A  balance-wheel  for  a  watch  or  chronome- 
ter, so  constructed  as  to  make  isochronal  (equal 
time)  beats,  notwithstanding  changes  of  tempera- 
ture. This  effect  is  usually  attained  by  having  the 
balance-wheel  cut  into  two  segments,  the  arcs  being 
fixed  at  one  end  each.  This  allows  space  for  the  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  with  no  variation  iii  size  of 
the  wheel. 

compensation  pendulum,  s. 

Hor.:  A  pendulum  constructed  of  two  different 
metals,  as  brass  and  iron,  winch  so  work  against 
each  other,  that  the  expansion  of  the  one  down- 
ward is  counteracted  by  that  of  the  other  upward. 
By  this  arrangement  the  pendulum  does  not  vary  in 
length,  and  consequently  in  frequency  of  vibration, 
whatever  the  temperature  may  be.  Arnold's  com- 
pensation balance-wheel  for  chronometers  and 
watches  is  constructed  on  a  similar  principle. 
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compensation  strips,  s.  pi.  Two  blades  of  cop- 
per and  iron  soldered  together  and  fixed  to  the  rod 
of  a  pendulum,  the  copper  rod,  which  is  the  more 
expansible,  being  below  the  iron.  As  the  tempera- 
ture falls,  the  pendulum  rod  becomes  shorter,  but 
the  strips,  if  in  their  normal  state  horizontal,  now 
curve  witn  the  convex  portion  upward.  If  again 
the  temperature  rises,  the  pendulum  ball  descends, 
but  the  strips,  which  now  curve  with  their  convex- 
ity downward,  make  a  compensation  for  thi^.  Both 
in  the  former  case  and  in  that  now  described,  the 
center  of  oscillation  of  the  pendulum  is  not  dis- 
turbed. Compensation  strips  are  called  also  com- 
pensating strips. 

corn-pen  -sa-tlve,  a.  &«.  [From  Lat.  compen- 
sat(us),  pa.  par.  of  compenso;  and  Eug.  suff,  •tve> 
from  Lat.  -iVus.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Compensating,  making  good  a  lo^s. 

B.  Assubst.:  That  which  acts  in  a  compensatory 
way ;  an  equivalent. 

com  -pen-sa-t5r,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.] 

I.  Gen. :  That  which  acts  in  a  compensatory  way ; 
that  which  acts  as  an  equivalent  for  something  else. 

II.  Specially: 

1.  Iron  Bridges,  cfcc.:    Appliances  used  in    iron 
bridges  and  similar  structures  with  the  view  of  giv- 
ing the  metal  room  to  expand  with  heat. 

2.  Naut,:  An  iron  plate  placed  near  the  compass 
on  board  iron  vessels  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  the 
local  attraction  upon  the  needle. 

3.  Gas-making:  A  device  to  equalize  the  action  of 
the  exhauster  which  withdraws  the  gas  from  the 
r.etorts. 

cftm-pen -sa-tSr-y1,  a.  [Eng.  &  Lat.  compen- 
sator, and  Eng.  suff.  -y ;  Fr.  compen&atoire*] 

1.  Making  good  a  loss  or  paying  a  debt. 

2.  Counterbalancing,   countervailing,   furnishing 
an  equivalent  for. 

"...  the  compensatory  lengthening  of  the  preced- 
ing word." — Betimes :  Compar.  Gram.  Aryan  Lang,  of  India 
(1872),  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  282. 

*c6m-pen  se,  v.  t,  [Fr.  compenser:  Sp.  &  Port. 
compensar;  Ital.  compe nsare,  from  Lat.  compenso.^ 
To  compensate,  to  recompense,  to  counterbalance. 
[Now  it  has  given  place  to  COMPENSATE  (q.  v.).] 

"It  seemeth,  the  weight  of  the  quicksilver  doth  not 
compense  the  weight  of  a  stone,  more  than  the  weight  of 
the  aqua-fortis." — Bacon:  Aaf.  Hist. 

com  -per,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  name  given 
in  Orkney  to  the  Father-lasher  (Coitus  bubalis  of 
Euphrasen),  a  well-known  fish. 

com-per-en '-din-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat,  comperendino- 
=  to  cite  a  defendant  to  a  new  trial  to  be  held  on 
the  third  day  afterward;  perendinas  =  after  to- 
morrow.] To  delay,  to  hold  back. 

com-per-en-dln-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  comperendin- 
atio=the  putting  a  trial  off  until  the  third  day.] 
Delay,  dilatoriness.  (Bailey.) 

com-pSr-tor'-I-urn,  s.  [Lat.  compertum,  sup,  of 
eomperio=tobringup,  to  find  out:  com=with,  and 
aperio—(l)  to  uncover,  to  lay  bare ;  (2)  to  open.] 

Civil  Law:  A  judicial  request  made  by  delegates 
or  commissioners  to  find  out  and  establish  the  truth 
of  a  cause.  (Parish  Antiq.,  575.) 

c6m-pete',  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  compete— to  go  together^ 
...  to  seek  together:  com=together,  and  peto= 
to  go  to,  .  .  .  to  seek.] 

I.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  seek  together,  or  to  seek  what  another  is  also 
striving  at  the  same  time  to  obtain.    (Used  of  per- 
sons, of  the  inferior  animals,  or  of  things  inanimate.) 

" .  .  ,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  exposed  to  different 
conditions  of  life  in  the  different  islands,  for  it  would 
have  to  compete  with  different  sets  of  organisms." — Dar- 
win: Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  iii.,  p.  401. 

2.  To  claim  equality  with. 

til.  Trans.:  To  engage  in  competition  for  any- 
thing. 

com  -pe-tence,  com  -pe~ten-9y\  s.  [Dan.  com- 
petence ,"  Ger.  Icompetenz;  Fr.  competence;  Sp.  <fc 
Fort,  competencia ;  Ital.  competenza;  Lat.  com/ir- 
tentia  —  a  meeting  together ;  agreement,  symmetry, 
from  competo.'}  [COMPETE.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Gen.:  Sufficiency. 

"Something  of  speech  is  to  be  indulged  to  common 
civility,  more  to  intimiiciea,  and  a  c<»ni"'t<'i><-tt  to  those 
recreative  discourses  which  maintain  the  cheerfulness  of 
society." — Government  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  Spec.:  Adequate  pecuniary  support,  remote  at 
once  from  want  and  from  supeinuity. 

"He  obtained  from  the  royiil  bounty  a  modest  compe- 
tence; and  he  desired  no  more."—  Mncaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.> 
ch.  xiii. 

II.  Law. 

1.  Of  persons: 

(1)  Legal  ability  or  permission  by  law  to  act  in  a 
certain  capacity.  Thus  the  competence  of  a  judge 
or  a  court  to  try  a  cause  means  that  the  cause  is 
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fairly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  tho  judge  or  court, 
and  the  competence  of  a  witness  to  give  evidence 
means  his  legal  capacity  to  dp  so.  This  depends  on 
his  not  being  challenged  as  infamous  in  character 
or  personally  interested  in  the  case.  (Blacksfont. • : 
Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  23.) 

1 1:  i  Legal  capacity  to  do  any  act,  as  to  make  a 
"will.  It  depends  on  age,  soundness  of  mind,  <fcc. 

2.  Of  evidence:  Adinissibility. 

com  -pe-tent,  com  -pe-tente,  a.  [Dan.  compe- 
Irnt;  (icr.  kini'tn'tent;  Fr.  competent;  Sp.,  Port.  & 
Ital.  competence )  from  Lat.  competent,  pr.  par.  of 
ffoanpeto.]  [COMPETE.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language; 

I.  Suitable,  fit. 

*'J.  Proportionate,  adequate. 

"  .     .     .     the  distance  must  be  competent."— R'i<;»i. 

3.  ofthintjs:   Sufficient,  able  to  produce  certain 
effects. 

"...  whether  those  extremely  small  particles  are 
fomjiftent  to  scatter  all  the  waves  in  the  same  proportion," 
—Tyiutall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  vii.  143. 

4.  Of  persons:  Qualified  for  any  purpose  or  office; 
having  physical,  mental,  or  moral  ability  to  do  cer- 
tain things  or  to  occupy  a  certain  place, 

"  Her  father  was  perfectlycompe^enf  to  take  care  of  him- 
self."— 3Iacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

".  .  .  the  competent  mathematician  of  that  day  could 
predict  what  is  now  occurring  in  our  own."— Tijn<fnll.- 
J-"ntg.  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  iii.  64. 

II.  Law; 

1.  Of  evidence:  Admissible  in  a  law  court. 

2.  Ofpersontt;  Legally  qualified  to  do  any  partic- 
iilar  thing  or  to  fill  any  specified  ofiice. 

"  And  he  was  competent  whose  purse  was  so." 

Cowper;  Task,  ii.  742. 

r\  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  competent, 
Jitted,  and  qualified:  "  Competency  mostly  respects 
the  mental  endowments  and  attainments ;  fitness 
the  disposition  and  character;  qualification  the 
artificial  acquirements  or  natural  qualities.  A  per- 
son is  competent  to  undertake  an  ofiice;  fitted  or 
qualified,  to  fill  a  situation.  Familiarity  with  any 
subject,  aided  by  strong  mental  endowments,  gives 
Competency ;  suitable  habits  and  temper  constitute 
the  fitness?;  acquaintance  with  the  business  to  be 
done,  and  expertness  in  the  mode  of  performing  it, 
constitute  the  qualification."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

com-pe-ten  -te§,  a.  pi.    [Lat.  competences,  pi.  of 


ate  baptism. 

c5m  -pe-tent-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  competent;  -?.'/•]  In 
-a  competent  manner,  perfectly,  suitably,  propor- 
tionately. 

"The  flesh  is  either  competently  dry  .  .  or  moyst  and 
excrementitial," — Venner:  Via  Recta,  p.  9*2. 

COm-pet  -I-ble,  a.  [From  Lat.  competo=to  seek 
together.]  Suitable  to,  consistent  with,  able  to  be 
predicated  of ,  applicable  to. 

(1)  Followed  by  with: 

"  It  is  not  competfble  with  the  grace  of  God  so  much  as 
"to  incline  any  man  to  do  evil." — Hammond. 

(2)  Followed  by  to: 

"The  duration  of  eternity  is  such  as  is  only  competible 
to  the  Eternal  God."—  Sir  M.  Hale. 

If  Its  place  has  been  taken  by  COMPATIBI.K 
(q.v.). 

com-pet'-I-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  competibl*-; 
-n<  .*#.}  Suitableness,  fitness.  [COMPATIBLENESS.  ] 

c6m-pe  -ting,  pr.par.  &  a.    [COMPETE.] 

".  .  .  would  increase  immensely  in  numbers,  were  it 
not  for  other  r»ttit"-ti>in  species  .  .  ."  —  Dttnriii .-  tJrtyin 
<.f  N;..nV«  (,ed.  1859>,  ch.  vi.(  p.  175. 

com-pe-tl'-tion,  s.  [Sp.  competition  ;  Port.  r«*/»- 
peticao:  from  Lat.  competitio=(l)  an  agreement, 
i  -J  i  a  judicial  demand,  from  CGritpefOr]  [COM- 
PETE.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  endeavoring  to  gain  what  another 
attempts  to  gain  at  the  same  time,  and  which  as  a 
rule  only  one  can  enjoy. 

"To  scenes  where  competition,  envy,  strife, 
Beget  no  thunder-clouds  to  trouble  life." 

c»trf»T:   Tlf   \'<tl"Uction. 

*'  *  I  'i  Competition  was  formerly  followed  at  times 
byto: 

"...  competition  to  the  crown."— Bncnn. 

(2)  Now/oris  used  of  the  object  striven  for,  and 
to  or  among  of  those  who  strive. 

".  .  .  might  well  have  been  an  object  of  comj^-tithut 
to  sovereigns  .  .  ." — Macnutay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

If  An  open  competition  for  an  appointment  is  a 
competition  open  to  any  one  fulfilling  certain  qual- 
ifications who  thinks  fit  to  present  himself.  It  is 
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opposed  to  the  more  limited  competition  which 
takes  place  when  only  nominees  of  some  person  or 
office  can  enter. 

2.  The  state  of  existing  in  permanent  rivalry  with 
another  person  or  with  another  species.  It  may  be 
usod  of  all  animated  beings. 

"  For  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  competition  will 
generally  be  most  severe  between  those  forms  which  are 
most  nearly  related  to  each  other  in  habits,  constitution, 
and  structure." — Darwin;  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch. 

iv.,  p.  rji. 

II.  Pol  it.  Econ.:  The  struggle  which  each  one 
makes  for  his  own  interest  against  that  of  others. 
A  shopman,  for  instance,  tries  to  draw  customers 
around  him  by  underselling  his  rivals.  Such  com- 
petition tends  to  fix  tho  price  of  articlesfas  low  as 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  permit.  When 
there  is  no  adulteration,  use  of  short  weights,  or 
other  fraud,  it  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  public. 

If  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  competition, 
emulation^  and  rivalry:  "Competition  expresses 
the  relation  of  a  competitor,  or  tho  act  of  seeking 
the  same  object ;  emulation  expresses  a  disposition 
of  the  mind  toward  particular  objects;  rivalry 
expresses  both  the  relation  and  the  disposition  of 
a  rival.  Emulation  is  to  competition  as  the  motive 
to  the  action;  emulation, produces  competitors,  but 
it  may  exist  without  it ;  they  have  the  same  marks 
to  distinguish  them  from  rivalry.  Competition  and 
emulation  have  honor  for  their  basis ;  rivalry  is  but 
a  desire  for  selfish  gratification.  A  competitor 
strives  to  surpass  by  honest  means ;  ho  cannot  suc- 
ceed so  well  by  any  other :  a  rival  is  not  bound  by 
any  principle;  he  seeks  to  supplant  by  whatever 
means  seem  to  promise  success.  An  unfair  com- 
petitor and  a  generous  rival  are  equally  unusual 
and  inconsistent.  Competition  animates  to  exer- 
tion ;  rivalry  provokes  hatred ;  competition  seeks  to 
merit  success ;  rivalry  is  contented  with  obtaining 
it."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

c5m-pet  -I-tlve,  a.  [From  Lat.  competitua,  pa. 
par.  of  competo—to  seek  together;  and  Eng.  stiff. 
-ive."\  Pertaining  to  competition,  involving  com- 
petition. (H.  Martineau.) 

If  Not  an  old  word,  but  now  firmly  rooted  in  the 
language. 

com-pet  -I-tIve-n6ss,  s.  [Eng.  competitive; 
•netts.]  The  quality  of  involving  competition  :  as, 
"the  element  of  competitiveness  in  the  arrange- 
ments." 

C$m-pet  -I-t5r,  s.  [Fr.  compftiteur;  Sp.  and 
Port,  competidor ,'  Ital.  competitors,  from  Lat. 
competitor.]  [COMPETE.] 

*1.  An  associate,  one  struggling  not  against  but 
in  alliance  with  another. 

"And  every  hour  more  competitor* 
Flock  to  the  rebels,  and  their  power  grows  strong." 
Shuke.tf.:  lin'h'tnl  III.,  iv.  4. 

'2.  A  person  who  competes;  ouo  who  engages  in  a 
struggle  mental,  physical,  or  botli  with  a  rival,  to 
become  tho  sole  possessor  of  some  desirable  object 
at  which  both  aim. 

"...  some  of  his  servants  were  in  correspondence 
with  his  competitor  .  .  ." — Macautuy:  Hist.  Eiiy.,  ch. 
xviii. 

^  It  may  be  used  also  of  animals  or  of  species 
severally. 

"...  the  number  of  species  of  all  kinds,  and  there- 
fore of  competitors,  decreases  northward." — 7>«nr/»:  o,-i- 
yin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  iii.,  p.  69. 

*c8m-pet -I-tSr-yS  a.  [Eng.,  &«.,  competitor;  -//.] 

1.  Engaged  in  competition. 

2.  Involving    competition,  pertaining  to  compe- 
tition. 

"This  work  was  written  as  a  competitory  treatise." — 
/•.('»•/•;  Difficulties  of  Infidelity,  pref. 

*c6m-pet  -It-ress,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  competitor,  and 
fern.  suit,  -ens.]  A  female  competitor,  a  competi- 
trix  (lit.  &fig.). 

"The  two  famous  flourishing  Universities,  Oxford  and 
Cambridge;  with  whom  the  Grecian  Athens  itself  was 
no  fit  cvmpfti tress." — Hienif/uiiixtii-vu,  -tr  KnrntC*  />.»>m 
(.1672),  p.  136. 

*c8m-pet  -I-trlx,  s,  [Lat.]  A  female  competi- 
tor, a  competltress. 

"Queen  Anne,  being-  now  without  emnpetitrix  for  her 
title,  .  .  ."~Ld.  Herbert:  Hist.  t>f  Hwru  nil. 

COm-pI-la -tion.  s.  [Sw.  &  tier.  knMpilntion; 
Dan.  &  Fr.  compilation;  Sp.  ri>ini»il'ifinii ;  Port. 
i-inii/>i!aciii>;  Ital.  cnmpilazione,  from  Lat.  compi- 
latlo=f\  raking  together,  a  pillaging,  a  plundering.] 
[COMPILE.] 

1.  The  act  of  compiling. 

2.  A  book  without  original  research,  the  materials 
for  the   composition  of   which   have   been   drawn 
from  various  authors. 

"...  signs  his  performances  for  readers  of  a  more 
refined  appetite,  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  devourer  of  r«»i- 
j)ilntint\a,  what  can  he  expect  but  contempt  and  confus- 
ion," — 'ioMsmith:  The  Bee,  i.,  introd. 


complacence 

fcom-pi-la  -t5r,  *com-plla -toiir,  s.  [Sw. 
kompilaior:  (ier.  kompilatur;  Fr.  rumpilateur; 
Port,  compilador;  Ital.  cmiiiiiliitori  ,  from  Lat.  rom- 
nilator=a  plunderer  of  literary  or  other  property.] 
The  same  as  COMPILER  (q.  v.). 

c6m-pi  le,  *com-pyie,  r.  1.  [Sw.  kompilera; 
Dan.  compilere;  Ger.  kompilireH;  Fr. compiler;  op. 
&  Port,  compilar;  Ital.  compilare,  from  Lat.  com- 
pi'{o=to  rob,  to  plunder,  to  pillage :  com.  and  pilo= 
(1)  to  put  forth  hairs,  (2)  to  felt  wool,  (8)  to  press 
close,  (4)  to  deprive  of  hair,  (5)  to  plunder,  to  pu- 
la^c;  Jmui^a  hair.] 

*1.  Ge ii.:  To  put  any  thing  or  things  together. 
Especially — 

(1)  Of  a  wall  or  building:  To  put  togethero 
build,  to  construct. 

"He  did  intend 

A  brazen  wall  in  compas  to  compile 
About  Cairmardin."     Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  iii.  10. 

(2)  To  combine ;  to  frame  by  means  of  combina- 
tion. 

"  So  great  perfections  did  in  her  compile, 
Sith  that  in  salvage  forests  she  did  dwell." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  vi.  1. 

"Monsters  compiled  and  complicated  of  divers  parents." 
—  Donne:  Detrition*,  p.  68. 

2.  Spec,  (of  books  or  anything  similar) : 
*(1)  To  compose  without  its  being  implied  that 
what  is  thus  produced  emanated  originally  from 
others. 

".  .  .  they  compile  the  praises  of  virtuous  men  and 
actions." — Temple. 

".    .    .    Longaville 
Did  never  sonnet  for  her  sake  compile." 

Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  I*ost,  iv.  8. 

(2)  To  bring  together  or  collect  facts  or  literary 
extracts  from  various  authors,  trusting  to  the  accu- 
racy of  their  research  instead  of  making  investiga- 
tions of  one's  own. 

c&m-pi'led,  *c6m-pl  Ide,  *c6m-py  Id,  pa.  par. 
&  a.  [COMPILE.] 

ic6m-pl  le-ment,  s.  [Eng.  compile;  -ntfnt.~\  The 
act  of  compiling,  piling,  or  heaping  together ;  the 
state  of  being  compiled. 

".  .  .  there  is  a  moral  as  well  as  a  natural  or  artifi- 
cial compilement,  and  of  better  materials."—  tl'utton:  On 
Kili'f-ution, 

c&m-pi  -ISr,  *c6m-py  -lar,  *com-py-lour,  *. 
[Eng.  compil(e\ :  -er.]  One  who  composes  a  book  of 
literary  materials  derived  from  various  authors 
without  original  research. 

"Some  painful  compilers,  who  will  study  old  language, 

.    ."—Strift. 

c&m-pl  -llig,  pr.  par.    [COMPILE.] 

*com-pln  £e,   v.  t.    [Lat.  compingo=to    fix    to- 

?ther:  com=cum=with,  and  pingo=to  fasten,  to 
fix.  ]  To  compress,  to  shut  up. 

"  .  .  .  into  what  Btraights  has  it  been  compinged." — 
Urn-tun:  Anatomy  (jf  Melancholy. 

com-pl-ta  -11-a,,  ».  pi.  [Lat.  compitalia,  from 
romm7a/!"«=pertainintf  to  cross  roads;  coitipitum— 
a  place  whore  two  or  more _ roads  meet:  com=to- 
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gether,  and  pet=a  root  meaning  "  go."] 

Roman  Festivals;  A  movable  festival  in  honor  of 
the  Lares,  or  household  gods,  held  at  Rome  about 
tlie  beginning  of  January,  at  a  place  where  several 
roads  met.  Originally  human  sacrifices  were 
offered,  but  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins 
these  were  exchanged,  at  the  instance  of  Junius 
Brutus,  for  offerings  of  garlic  and  poppy-heads. 

"  .  .  .  at  the  same  time,  he  institutes  the  Compitalta 
— certain  annual  sacrifices  offered  by  every  householder 
ut  chapels  of  the  lares,  in  which  the  ministration  was  to 
lie  performed  by  slaves,  a  religious  ceremony  which  was 
still  celebrated  in  this  form  at  the  time  of  Dionysius." — 
LfiriA:  Cred.  Early  Row.  llf*t.  (1855.1,  eh.  xi.,  g  26,  vol.  i., 
p.  487. 

*c6m-pla  -cen9e,  c6m-pla  -qen-qf ,  *.  [In  Sp. 
&  Port,  complacencia ,'  Ital.  complacenza ,'  Low 
Lat.  complacentia,  from  Class  Lat.  couiplaceo=to 
be  pleasing  to  more  persons  than  one:  com=to- 
gether,  and  pZoceo=to  please.  [COMPLAISANCE.] 
Heylin,  in  1656.  marked  complacency  with  unusual 
words,  but  it  has  now  thoroughly  established  itself 
in  the  language.] 

I.  Subjectively: 

1.  Tranquil  satisfaction  of  mind  or  heart. 

"  Nor  in  their  ways  cojnplnct'tir?  find." 

Milton.  P.  L.,  viii.  433. 

" .  .  ,  with  that  sort  of  interest  and  <-"nii>t't. ••'>!••!/  with 
which  men  observe  a  curious  experiment  in  science."  — 
M'tcanlaii:  Hint.  Eny.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  The  manifestation  to  another  of  the  inward 
satisfaction  which  his  or  her  character  or  conduct 
excites;    civility,   courtesy,    goodwill,    softness    of 
spi-ech  or  of  manners  toward  one. 

"...  his  rudeness  and  want  of  complacency," — C7ar- 
HMfO*. 

"  Yet  still  with  looks  in  mild  complacence  drest." 

{•oit'iier:   Verses  to  the  Memory  of  Dr.  Lloyd. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jtfwl;     cat,     §ell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     £em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as. ;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan,     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  -  bel,      deL 


complacent 

*II.  Objectively;  A  being,  person,  or  thing  pro- 
ducing sucli  satisfaction. 

"OThou, 

My  sole  complacence,  well  thou  know'st  how  dear 
To  me  are  nil  my  works."          Milton.  •  P.  L.,  Iii.  276. 
cdm-pla  -$ent,  a.  [Ital.  complacente  ;  Lat.  com- 
placent, pr.  par.  of  complaceo.]    [COMPLACENCE.] 
Possessed  of  a  tranquil  satisfaction  ;  satisfied. 

c6m-pla-$en  -tial  (tial  as  shyul),  a.  [Eng. 
complacent;  i  connective;  and  suff.  •at.']  Causing 
satisfaction  or  pleasure. 

"The  more  high  and  excellent  operations  of  cvmplactn- 
Hal  love."—  Baxter;  Life  and  Times  (1696),  p.  7. 

c6m-pla-$5n  -tial-1?    (tial    as   shyul),  adv. 

fKnir.  complacential;  -Jj/-l    In  a  manner  to  cause 
pleasure  ;  in  an  accommodating  way 


C  6m  pla  '-gSnt-ly',  adv.    [Eng.  complacent;  -Is/.] 
In  a  complacent  or  satisfied  manner. 
c6m-plain',*com-playne,  *com-pleigne,  *com  - 

Rlein.  *com-pleyne,  r.  *.  <Sc  t.  TO.  Fr.  complaimire, 
•om  Low  Lat.  complango=to  bewail:  com  =  cum  — 
with,  and  plango=to  bewail;  Ital.  compiangere; 
O.  Sp.  complanir.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  express  grief  or  pain  ;  to  mention  with  sor- 
row joined  to  some  slight  resentment,  to  murmur. 

(1)  Absolutely. 

"  Thus  wepende  she  compleigneth,''  —  Oower,  i.  74.  • 

(2)  With  the  cause  expressed— 
*(a)  By  the  prep./or. 

"Wherefore  doth  a  living  man  complain,  a  man  for  the 
punishment  of  his  sins?"  —  Lamentations  iii.  39. 

(6)  By  the  prep.  of. 

"...  he  continued  to  complain  bitterly  of  the 
Ingratitude  .  .  ."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  xv. 

*(c)  By  the  prep.  on. 

"That  I,  like  thee,  on  Friday  night  complain." 

Dryden:  Cock  and  Fox,  697. 

(d)  By  a  clause  introduced  by  the  conj.  that. 

"...  gently  complained  that  no  private  roof,  how-. 
ever  friendly,  gave  the  wanderer  ao  warm  a  welcome 
.  .  ."—  Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  To  inform  against,  to  accuse. 

"Now  master  Shallow,  you'll  complain  of  me  to  the 
council?"  —  Shakeap.:  Merry  Wives,  i.  1. 

t3.  To  ail;  to  suff  er  from  some  complaint.  (Col- 
loquial.) 

"  Wounded  soldier  !  if  complaining, 
Sleep  iiae  here  and  catch  your  death!" 

Maeneill:  Woes  of  War,  p.  8. 

*B.  Reflexive  :  To  address  or  turn  in  complaint. 
"  Where  then,  alas  !  may  I  complain  myself  ?" 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  i.  2. 

*C.  Trans.  :  To  mourn  or  lament  over  ;  to  bewail. 
"  They  returned  and  complttyned  here  grete  losse." 
Merlin,  I.  ii.  24. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  complain, 
to  lament,  and  to  regret:  "  We  complain  of  our  ill 
health,  or  our  inconveniences,  or  of  troublesome 
circumstances  ;  we  lament  our  inability  to  serve 
another  ;  we  regret  the  absence  of  one  whom  we 
love.  Selfish  people  have  the  most  to  complain  of, 
as  they  demand  most  of  others,  and  are  most  liable 
to  be  disappointed  ;  anxious  people  are  the  most 
liable  to  lament,  as  they  feel  every  thing  strongly  ; 
the  best  regulated  mind  may  have  occasion  to  regret 
some  circumstances  which  give  pain  to  the  tender 
affections  of  the  heart." 

He  thus  discriminates  between  to  complain,  to 
murmur  ,  and  to  repine:  "The  idea  of  expressing 
displeasure  or  dissatisfaction  is  common  to  these 
terms.  Complaint  is  not  so  loud  as  murmuring,  but 
more  so  than  repining.  We  complain  or  murmur  by 
some  audible  method  ;  we  may  repine  secretly. 
Complaints  are  always  addressed  to  some  one; 
murmurs  and  repinings  are  often  addressed  only  to 
one's  self.  Complaints  are  made  of  whatever  creates 
uneasiness,  without  regard  to  the  source  from  which 
they  flow  ;  murmurinys  are  a  species  of  complaints 
made  only  of  that  which  is  done  by  others  for  our 
inconvenience:  when  used  in  relation  to  persons, 
complaint  is  the  act  of  a  superior  ;  murmuring  that 
of  an  inferior  :  repinint/  is  always  used  in  relation  to 
the  general  disposition  of  things."  (Crabb;  Eng. 
Synon.) 

*c6m-plain',  s.    [COMPLAIN,  v.]    A  complaint. 

*'  .    .    .    promise  of  her  lone  complain."  —  Keats:  Lamia. 

*c6m-plain  a-ble,  «.  [Eng.  complain;  -able.] 
Subject  to  complaint  ;  liable  to  or  deserving  or 
being  complained  of. 
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II.  Laic: 

1,  One  who  enters  a  complaint  or  commences  a 
criminal  prosecution  against  another ;  a  prosecu- 
tor. 

2.  One  who  outers  a  civil  action  against  another; 
a  plaintiff. 

corn-plain  -er,  *com-playn-our,  *com-playn- 
er,  ».  fEng.  complain;  -er.]  One  who  complains, 
a  complainant. 

"Speechless  complainer,  I  will  learn  thy  thought." 
Stiakeap.;  Titus  Andronictts,  iii.  2. 

*c6m-plain -ful,  a.  [Eng.  complain;  -ful(l).] 
Full  of  complaints,  complaintful. 

c6m  -  plain  -  Ing,    *com  -  playn  -  ing,    *com 
pleign-inge,  pr.par.,  a.  &s.    [COMPLAIN,  v.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  A*  subst.:  The  act  of  making  or  uttering  a 
complaint ;  bewailing,  lamenting ;  the  act  of  accus- 
ing or  charging ;  a  complaint. 

"And  the  complaynour  has  been  founde  in  his  mm. 
t>  I'H/ a  i/t  i/  so  verye  shameless  false,  that  he  bathe  been 
answered  that  he  was  to  easely  dealt  with,  and  hadde 
wrong  that  he  was  no  worse  serued." — Sir  T.  More;  Works, 
p.  906. 

tcbm-plain  -Ing-ly\  adv.  [Eug.  complaining; 
-///. J  In  a  complaining  manner. 

com  -plaint',  *com -  playnte,  *com -  pleint, 
*com-pleinte,  *com-pleynte,  *.  [Fr.  complainte.} 
[COMPLAIN,  r.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Tho  act  of  complaining,  or  of  giving  utterance 
or  expression  to  grief,  regret,  or   resentment ;   a 
murmuring. 

"Tho  was  compleinte  on  every  side." 

Goicer,  i.  111. 

2.  The  cause  or  ground  of  complaining. 

"  The  complai n  t  of  the  electors  of  England  was  that 
now,  in  1692,  they  were  unfairly  represented."— Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  xiz. 

3.  An  expression  of  grief,  regret,  or  resentment. 

4.  A  remonstrance  or  murmuring  against  the  con- 
duct of  another.    [II.] 

"  Full  of  vexation,  cornel  with  complaint 
Against  my  child." 

Shukesp.r  Mids.  Sight's  Dream,  i.  1. 

5.  A   bodily   illness   or    cause   of   complaint;    a 
disease  or  malady. 

"...  his  complaints  had  been  aggravated  by  a  severe 
attack  of  smallpox." — Macaulay;  Hist,  Eny.,  ch.  vii. 

II.  Law:  A  formal  allegation  or  charge  against 
any  person  or  persons  for  some  injury  or  crime  com- 
mitted ;  an  information. 

IF  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  complaint 
and  accusation:  ''Both  these  terms  are  employed 
in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  others,  but  the  com- 
plaint is  mostly  made  in  matters  that  personally 
affect  the  complainant ;  the  accusation  is  made  of 
matters  in  general,  but  especially  those  of  a  moral 
nature.  A  complaint  is  made  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  redress:  an  accusation  is  made  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  fact  or  bringing  to  pun- 
ishment. A  complaint  may  be  frivolous ;  an  accusa- 
tion  false."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*com-plaint'-ful,  *com-playnt-full,  o.  [Eng. 
complaint :  ~ful(l).]  Full  01  complaints ;  complain- 
ing, querulous. 

c6m-plai§'-anc.e  or  com'-plai-§an9e,  s.  [Fr.] 
[COMPLACENCE.]  A  disposition  characterized  by 
a  desire  to  please,  oblige,  or  gratify ;  courtesy, 
civility. 

"  A  fifth  law  of  nature  is  complaisance ;  that  is  to  say. 
That  every  man  strive  to  accommodate  himself  to  the 
rest."— Hobbes:  Of  Man,  pt.  i.,  ch.  xv. 

^  Generally  followed  by  the  prep,  to* 

"  In  complaisance  to  all  the  fool*  in  town." 

Younu.;  Love  of  Fame,  Sat,  6. 

r.  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  complais- 
ance, condescension,  and  deference:  '*  Complaisance 
is  tho  act  of  an  equal ;  deference  th&t  of  an  inferior ; 
condescension  that  of  a  superior.  Complaisance  is 
due  from  one  well-bred  person  to  another ;  defer- 
ence is  due  to  all  superiors  in  ago,  knowledge  or 
station,  whom  one  approaches;  condescension  is 
due  from  all  superiors  to  such  as  are  dependent  on 
them  for  comfort  and  enjoyment."  (Crabb:  En<j. 
Synon.) 


complement 


com  -plaisj-ant-ness, 


[  Eng.     cotupla  isa  nt : 


-n*8s.J  The  quality  of  being  complaisant ;  com- 
plaisance, civility. 

c6m  plan-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  oomplanatwn,snp.  of 
contplonoato  make  smooth  or  level.]  [PLANE.]  To 
make  level,  smooth,  or  even  ;  to  level. 

com  -plan-ate,  a.  [Lat.  complanaiM*  pa.  par. 
of  complano  =  to  make  smooth  or  level.]  Made 
level,  smooth,  or  oven;  leveled,  flattened. 

c5m -plan-a-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [COMPLAX- 
ATE,  v.] 

com  -plan-a-tlng,  pr.  par.  or   a.    [COMPLAX- 

ATE,  r.] 

COm-pIane  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  complano  —  to  make 
smooth  or  level.]  To  level,  to  make  even  or  smooth. 

com  pla  ned,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COMPLANE,  r.] 

*c6m-plan-ta  -tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  complantatio^ 
from  complanto=tu  plant  together.]  [PLANT.]  A 
planting  together. 

corn-plea  §e,  v.  t .  or  i.  [Pref.  com=cum=witli£ 
and  Eng.  please  (q.  v.).]  To  please,  to  gratify,  or 
perhaps  to  acquiesce  in. 

c6m-plect  ,  r.  t.  [Lat.  complecto:  com  =  new  = 
with,  together;  plecto=to  weave.]  To  weave  or 
knit  together. 

"Infinitely  complected  tissues  of  meditation." — Car- 
/.'//••:  Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  i.,  ch.  8. 

cSm-plSct'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COMPLECT.] 
com  -plS-ment,  «.    [Ger.    komplement*    kompli- 

tnent;    Fr.   complement;   Prov,  complement;    Sp.,. 

Port.,  &  Ital.  complemento;  Lat.    complementumv 

from  compleo=to  fill  full,  to  fill  up.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Anything  necessary  to  be  added  to  make  a  per- 
son or  thing  complete. 

*' .  .  .  the  reader  must  not  imagine  to  himself  the- 
ordinary  complement  and  appurtenances  of  that  character 
— such  as  morosenesB,  illiberality,  or  stinted  hospitali- 
ties."— De  Quincey:  Works  (ed.  1863),  vol.  ii.,  p.  109. 

"The  above  results  constitute  a  kind  of  complement 
to  his  discoveries."—  Tynoall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),. 
viii.,  8,  p.  192. 

*2.  The  same  as  COMPLIMENT  (q.  v.). 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Geoni.:  Any  magnitude  which,  with  another 
one,  makes  up  a  given  magnitude. 

^f  (1)  The  complement  of  an  arc:  The  arc  by 
which  it  falls  short  of  a  quadrant. 

(2)  The  complement  of  an  angle:  The  angle  by 
which  it  is  less  than  a  right  angle. 

(3)  The  complements  of  the  parallelograms  above- 
the  diameter  of  a  parallelogram:  The  two  parallel- 
ograms which  touch 

the  diagonal  only  at 
a  single  point  and  are 
adjacent  to  the  other 
two  through  which 
the  diameter  runs. 
In  the  fig.  A  H  and  H 
E  are  the  comple- 
ments of  the  paral- 
lelograms about  the 
diameter  of  the  par- 
allelogram engraved. 
(See  various  figures 
in  Euclid,  bk.  ii.) 

The 


".     .     .     superstition   in  the  lean  oOHHpktflMM*.*1 — Felt- 
ham:  Resvl.,  ii.  3ti. 


c5nT-plai§-ant,  a,  [Fr.]  [COMPLACENT.]  Soft, 
gentlemanly,  benevolent,  polite.  (Sharp.) 

c6m-plain  -ant,  s.  [Fr.  complainant,  pr.par.  of        com  -plaif-ant-1^,    adv.      [Eug.    complaixffif; 

wiplaindn  =  to  complain.]  ,ly  j  In  a  complaisant  manner;  with  complais- 

ance, courtesy,  or  civility. 


I.  Ord.Lang.:  One  who  complains  or  makt>>  ci  mi- 
plain  t. 

"Congreve  nnd  this  nuthor  are  the  most  eager  complain- 
ants  of  the  dispute." — L'ollier:  Defense. 


"  In  plenty  starving,  tantalisM  in  state, 
Ana  complaisant! y   help'd  to  nil  I  hate." 

Pope:  M<n".il  AX«m/s;  A>.  iv.t  163-4. 


Complements  of  Parallel- 

togram. 
he 

arithmetical  complement  of  a  number  is  the  one  by 
which  it  falls  short  of  the  next  higher  decimal 
denomination, 

3.  Logarithms: 

The  complement  of  a  logarithm:  The  number  by 
which  it  falls  short  of  10. 

4.  Fortification: 

Complement  of  the  curtain:  That  part  on  its  inner 
side  wnich  makes  the  demigorge. 

5.  Music:  The  interval  which  must  be  added  to 
any  other  interval,  so  that  tho  whole  shall  be  equal 
to  an  octave ;  e.  </.,  the  complement  of  a  third  is  a 
sixth,  of  a  fourth  a  fifth,  and  so  on.    The  interval- 
are  always  considered  as  overlapping.    (Staittt-r  <(- 
Barrett.) 

c6m  -ple-ment,  r.  t.  &  i.    [COMPLEMENT,  $.] 
A.  Transitive ; 
fl.  To  supplement,  to  fill  up  or  supply  a  defi- 
ciency. 

"  .  .  proposes  to  complement  the  above  work."  — 
Actulrwii,  Oct.  1,  1881. 

2.  To  compliment  (q.  v.). 

•'And  he  that  call'dArsinoe  (H)eras  ion  Juno's  violet, 
kept  all  the  letters  of  the  name  right,  and  complemented 
the  lady  ingeniously."— Bp.  Taylor:  Ruir  <>/  cons. •/.•,.,-,•, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  pass  compliments. 

"  [When  ye  come  to  church]  ye  must  not  stand  looking- 
itbout,  and  c^m^lfnn  ntih-j  with  one  another:  nor  suffer  so- 
much  as  your  thoughts  to  be  running  itfter  your  worldly 
affairs."  —  Hj>.  Bereriilye,  vol.  ii.,  Ser.  118. 


Rte,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
or,     wbre,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     sbn;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cfir,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


complemented 

com-ple-ment '-  al,  *com-ple  men  t 9.11,  ". 
[Eug.  complement;  -«/,! 

1.  Complementary  ;  supplying  or  tilling  up  a  defi- 
ciency, acting  as  a  complement;  completing. 
*2.  Accomplished. 

"  Would  I  expresse  »  eomplementftll  youth." 

Randolph:  Muws  Lookiny-Glass  (1643). 

*3.  The  same  as  COMPLIMENTARY  (q.  v.). 
"With  her  was  complf  tnental  flattery 
With  silver  tongue." 

Beaumont:  Px(/t'hct  viii.  192. 

complemental  air.  About  loo  cubic  inches  of 
air  for  which  there  is  room  iu  the  chest,  and  which 
may  be  inspired  by  a  special  effort.  (Rossiter.) 

complemental  males.  Short-lived  additional 
males,  complemental  to  hermaphrodite  animals. 
They  occur  in  the  Barnacles  (Lepadidrc). 

"  But  in  some  genera  the  larvw  become  developed  either 
into  hermaphrodites  having  the  ordinary  structure,  or 
into  what  1  have  called  complemental  mules." — Darwin: 
Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  xiii.,  p.  441, 

*cdm-ple-me'nt  -al-ness,s.  [Eng.  complement  aJ ; 
-ness,]  The  quality  of  being  complemental ;  com- 
plimenting. 

"  <'<»»pltmt'nt(iliit'*!<.  a a  opposed  to  plainness,  .  .  ." — 
Hm>unondi  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  292. 

c6m-ple-ment -a-rjf,  «.  &  s.  [Fr.  c<>mi>i<'>n<nt' 
a  ire.] 

A.  As  adjective : 
1.  Complemontal ;  serving  to  fill  up  a  deficiency. 

"  Tensions  are  now  stored  up,  but  vis  viva  is  lost,  to  be 
again  restored  at  the  excuse  of  thecomplemrntarit  force  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  curve."— Tijntlv.ll;  Fray.  "/.V'< 'no- 
(3ded.),  i.  22. 

*2.  Complimentary. 

*B.  As  subst. :  One  skilled  in  passing  compli- 
ments. 

"  .  .  .  the  most  skilful  and  cunning  4'nuij>letneutftries 
alive."—/*.  Jonson;  Cynthia's  Revels. 

complementary  colors,  s.  pi.    (See  extracts.) 

"  If  the  eye  has  received  a  strong  impression  from  a 
colored  object,  the  spectrum  exhibits  the  compli'incntm-n 
color.  .  .  .  "By  the  complementary  color  is  meant  that 
which  would  be  required  to  make  white,  or  colorless,  light 
when  mixed  with  t  lie  original.  As  red,  blue,  and  yellow 
are  the  primary  or  elementary  colors,  red  is  the  comple- 
ment of  green  (which  is  composed  of  yellow  and  bluer; 
blue  is  the  complement  of  orange  (red  and  yellowt; 
and  yellow  of  purple  (red  and  blue);  and  vice  versa  of  all 
instances. — Carpenter:  Principle*  uf  Human,  Physiology, 
g  893  and  Note. 

*c5m  -plene,  s,    [COMPLINE.] 
*complene  song,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  The  hymn  or  chant  sung  at  compline. 

2.  Fig. :  An  evening  song. 

"  The  larkis  discendis  from  the  sky  is  hicht, 
Singand  hir  complene.  song  eftir  hir  gise, 
To  tak  hir  rest,  at  matynehoure  to  ryse." 

Douy.;   Virgil,  449,  39. 

*c6m'-plessh-en,v.  t.    [COMFLISH.] 

"  Hym  that  shall  itcomplesshen," 

Merlin,  I.  ii.  62. 

c6m-ple  te,    *c6m-plea  te,    *c6m-pleet ,  a.  & 

fulr.    [r  r.  coniplet,  from  Lat.  compfoftu,  pa.  par.  of 
«-<»mpteo=to    nil   up,   to  fulfill:    oom=cvm«with1 
together,  fully  ;pleo=to  fill.J 
A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Lanqna'ii  : 

1.  Lit.:  Fulfilled,  perfectly  finished  ;  having  been 
brought  to,  or  having  reached  its  full. 

"  The  fourths  day  comiili'tr  fro  none  to  none 
Whan  thnt  thehighe  messe  was  ydone 
In  halle  sat  this  January  and  May." 

Cftowwri  C.  T.,  9,767. 

*  Frequently,  but  of  course  improperly,  com- 
pared with  more  or  numt, 

"  The  assistance  of  the  legislative  power  would  be 
necessary  to  make  it  more  ,-'nnj>lffi-."~Sn'iif, 

'2.  Fig.:  Perfect,  froo  from  deficiencies,  failings, 
<ir  -hortcomin^s. 

"  These  rules  will  render  Thee  a  king  c»mi>l''ft'." 

Milton;  P.  K.,  iv.  283. 

"  The&e  words  produced  a  i'<nnplvte  change  of  feeling." 
—  Wtn'aulay:  Hist,  Eng.,  ch.  Jtiii.. 

IX.  Technically: 

1.  Botany,  Of  a  flower:  Haying  the  two  sexes, 
-t. 'miens,  aodpistils  contained  in  a  doable  perianth. 

'1.  Kntotn. :  Of  the  hem  I  »f  tin  tinni'lidf  :  <  JonipOBOd 
of  five  rintf:- ;  tin-  labial,  oral,  frontal,  sincipital, 
and  occipital. 

*B.  As  adv.:  Perfectly,  completely. 

"The  royall  bodieyetlie  left  uiispoilil.  religion  charmed 
The  act  of  spoyle;  and  all  in  tire,  he  burn'd  him  <-nm- 
pleate  arm'd."  Ch<ii<um*t:  Ilnim-f'.t  Ui<t>l.  bk.  vi. 

*]"  Blair  thus  discriminates  between  entire  ami 
complete :  "  A  thing  is  enfirr  by  wanting  none  of  its 
parts;  comph'te  by  wanting  none  of  the  appendage*: 
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that  belong  to  it.  A  man  may  have  an  entire  house 
to  himself,  and  yet  not  have  one  complete  apart- 
ment.'* (ftltiir:  Lect.  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles- 
tettres  (1817),  vol.  i.,  p.  230.) 

^f  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  complete, 
perfect,  and  finished:  "  That  is  complete  which  has 
no  deficiency:  that  is  perfect  which  has  positive 
excellence ;  and  that  is  finished  which  has  no  omis- 
sion in  it.1'  (Crabb:  Eng.Synou.) 

For  the  difference  between  complete  and  whole, 
see  WHOLE. 

c6m-ple  te,  *c6m  pleat  ',  v,  t.  [In  Fr.  com- 
p&fer,]  [COMPLETE,  a.] 

1.  To  bring  to  a  state  of  perfection,  to  perfect,  to 
fulfill,  to  accomplish  ;  to  carry  out  to  the  complete 
end. 

2.  To  finish,  to  bring  to  an  end,  to  perform. 

r\  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  compli'tr. 
to  finish,  and  to  terminate:  "  We  complete  what  is 
undertaken  by  continuing  to  labor  at  it;  wo  finish 
what  is  begun  in  a  state  of  forwardness  by  putting 
the  last  hand  to  it ;  we  terminate  what  ought  not  to 
last  by  bringing  it  to  a  close.  So  that  the  charac- 
teristic idea  of  completing  is  the  conducting  a  thing 
to  its  final  period;  thatof./mt>/un<y,  the  arrival  at 
that  period;  awl  that  of  terminating  the  cessation 
of  a  thing.  Completing  has  properly  relation  to 
permanent  works  only,  whether  mechanical  or  in- 
tellectual; we  desire  a  tiring  to  be  coini>h-te>l  from 
a  curiosity  to  see  it  in  its  entire  stato.  To  finish  is 
employed  for  passing  occupations ;  we  wish  a  thing 
finished  from  an  anxiety  to  proceed  to  something 
else,  or  a  dislike  to  the  thing  in  whichwo  are  engaged. 
Terminating  respects  discussions,  differences,  and 
disputes.  Light  minds  undertake  many  things 
without  completing  any."— (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

c&m-plet  -ed,  *c6m-pleat  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[COMPLETE,  r.j 

fc6m-plet  -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  completed;  •ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  complete  or  perfect ; 
perfection,  completeness. 

cftm-plSte'-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  complete;  -ly.~\  Fully, 
perfectly,  to  completion.  (Hall.) 

fcfcm-plete'-ment,  *c6m-pleat  -ment,  s.  [Fr. 
complement.]  The  act  or  process  of  completing 
or  perfecting;  completion,  perfecting. 

"  And  allow  me  your  patience,  if  it  be  not  already  tired 
with  this  long  epistle,  to  give  you  from  the  best  authors, 
the  origine,  the  antiquity,  the  growth,  the  change,  and 
the  complf atment  of  satire  among  the  liomaus."— «ryrtc»: 
Jnvenal,  Dedication. 

c6rn-plete'-ness,  s.  [Eng. complete;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  complete  or  perfect;  per- 
fection. 

"Charles  and  Clarendon  were  almost  terrified  at  the 
completeness  of  their  own  success." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Kny.t 
ch.  ii. 

tc6m-plet -e"r,  *.  [Eng.  complet(e);  -^r-l  One 
wlio  or  that  which  completes  or  perfects;  a  finisher. 

c6m-plet -Ing,  *c6m-pleat  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  & 
ft.  [COMPLETE,  r.] 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  p«r.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  -4s  stibst,:  The  act  or  process  of  completing; 
completion. 

"  Some  sad  drops 
Wept  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sin." 

Milton:  P.  L.,ix.  1,003. 

c&m-ple  -tion,  «.  [Lat.  completio—a  filling  up,  a 
fulfilling;  <v)»i.w/*jfiw(= filled  up,  fulfilled;  compleo= 
to  fill  up,  to  fulfill.] 

I.  Literally : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  completing  or  bringing  to 
perfection;  fulfillment. 

"...  may  be  congratulated  on  the  completi'm  of  the 
enterprise,  .  .  ."—London  Time*. 

2.  The  state  of  being  complete  or  perfect ;  com- 
pleteness, realization,  accomplishment. 

"...  predictions,  receiving  their  ci»ti[>l> -linn  in 
Christ."—  Smith. 

II.  Fig. :  The  utmost  height  or  perfection. 

".  .  .  the  utmost  fompletion  of  an  ill  character  to 
bear  a  malevolence  to  the  best  men." — Pope. 

*[  For  the  difference  between  completion  nm\  con- 
summation, see  CONSUMMATION. 

*c6"m-plet'-Ive,  «.  [Fr.  cnmplttif;  Ital.  »fc  Sn. 
ronipU-tivo,  from  Liat.completux.  pa.  par.  of  ronifilco 
—  to  fill  lip,  to  fulfill.]  [COMPLKTK,  fi.\  Complet- 
ing or  perfecting. 

".  .  .  the  completive  power  of  the  tense  here  men- 
tioned."— Harris.-  U?rm<'*,  i.,  g  7. 

*c6m-plet -5r-^,  a.  &• «.  [Eng.  compl<jf(r'\;  -"/•//, 
as  if  from  Lat.  rompletorius*  from  cot»pte<1W=COm- 
plete.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Completive,  completing,  perfecting; 
serving  to  complete,  perfect,  or  accomplish. 

"  His  crucifixion  we  may  contemplate,  us  qualified  with 
(livers  notable  adjuncts;  namely,  as  rnnii'li-tnrii  of  ancient 
prMignifloatiOIu  and  predictions."  —  Itnrrmr;  N«J*HI.,  ii. 
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B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Anything  which  serves    to  complete,  perfect, 
fulfill,  or  accomplish. 

2.  The  same  as  COMPLINE  (4.  v.) 

"  There  was  such  an  office  with  the  Jews  likewise,  called 
the  close,  from  the  shutting  up  of  the  day  and  its  service; 
a  kind  olcompletory,  .  .  ."—Hooper.-  On  Lent,  p.  346. 

c8m  -plex,  «.  &  s.  [Fr.  complete,  from  Lat.  <•<>///- 
/*/fvj(,s,  pa.  par.  of  complecto=to  knit  or  fold  to- 
gether :  com  =cum~  with,  together  \plvcto=  to  weave, 
to  knit,  to  twist.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.:    Composed    of    several  parts  or  compo- 
nents; composite. 

"...  not  n  simple  but  a  complex  force,  resulting 
from  the  separate  attractions  of  all  its  parts." — Hcr»cfn  I. 
.(^.-..KMiHft  fithed.  (1868),  8238. 

2.  Fig.:  Involved,  complicated,  intricate. 

"Let  us  now  take  a  more  complex  case. "r- Darwin .- 
Orfuin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch,  iv.,  p.  9L 

"If  the  phenomena,  under  observation,  be  contplex,  we 
must  analyze  them  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  wmpier 
ones,  of  which  they  are  composed." — Totld  <£•  Bowman; 
Pliysiol.  Anat.  (1845J,  vol.  i.,  introd.,  p.  1. 

B.  AssubKf.;  A  collection  or  collecting  together; 
an  aggregation. 

"This  constitutes  a  sort  of  complex  to  the  segments 
above  named,  and  may  be  compared  to  a  railway  ter- 
minus, at  which  several  lines  meet  and  cross  each  other." 
— Totld  &  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  x.,  p.  260. 

*c6m -plexed,  «.  •  [Eng.  complex;  -ed.]  Com- 
plex, involved,  intricate. 

"To  express  compf^xedsignifications,  they  took  a  liberty 
to  compound  and  piece  together  creatures  of  allowable 
forms  into  mixtures  iuexistent," — Brown. 

*c6m-plex'-ed-ness,s.  [Eng. compiwd:  -nr*x.\ 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  complex,  involved,  or 
intricate ;  complication. 

"...  the  complexedness  of  these  moral  ideas,  .'' 

— Locke. 

c&m-plex  ion  i  plexlon  as  pleck  slifin},  *c6m- 
plSc'-tlon,  *com-plec-tioun,  *com-plex-«ion, 
*COm-plex-ioun,  8.  [Ger.  komplfsion:  Fr.  w»m- 
plt'j-iiHt :  Ital.  coinplessione,  from  Lat.  t-omplexio— 
(1)  an  embracing;  (2)  an  appearance,  a  complex- 
ion.] [COMPLEX,  «.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  Literally: 

*1.  The  act  of  embracing;  an  embrace,  an  inclos- 
ing. 

*2.  The  natural  disposition  of  the  body;  the  bod- 
ily or  mental  temperament,  character,  or  constitu- 
tion. 

"I  remember  to  have  read  in  some  philosopher  (T 
believe  in  Tom  Brown's  works)  that  let  a  man's  churm-- 
ter,  sentiment*,  or  complexion,  be  what  they  will,  he  can 
find  company  in  .London  .  .  ." — Goldsmith;  Essays,  i. 

3.  The  color  or  hue  of  the  skin,  especially  of  the 
face:  the  Mspoct  or  looks. 

"Tall  was  her  stature,  her  complexion  dark." 

Win'dswortht  Excm-sinn.  bk.  vi. 

*"  Rarely,  the  red  color  of  the  face. 

"  What  see  you  in  those  papers,  that  you  lose 
So  much  coinplexi"H  ,"' 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  V.,  ii.  2. 
*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  \  number  of  things  combined  or  united;  a  com- 
bination, a  complex. 

"...  the  complexion  of  all  good  perfective  of  pur 
mtturen,  and  our  entire  and  satisfying  enjoyment  of  it." 
—  Hopkin*:  Jf"«>i-A.-.s,  p.  334,  Ser.  2. 

2.  Tho  stato  or  quality  of  being  complex;    com- 
plexity. 

'* .  .  .  it  is  properly  called  a  simple  syllogism,  since 
the  <-<nnplfjcion  does  not  belong  to  the  syllogistic  form  of 
it."—  HVi/fs. 

3.  The  color  or  outward  appearance  of  anything 
material. 

"  Mf  n  judge  by  the  complexion  of  the  sky." 

Shakesp..-  Rich.  II.,   iii.  2. 

4.  The  nature,  general  appearance,  or  character. 
"The  diction  is  to  follow  the  images,  nnd  to  take  it* 

color    from    the    complexion    of    the    thoughts."  — Pope: 

//"I«IT*S   D,ly<<<,  I/;    t'oxtHCript. 

5.  The  mental  or  moral  qualities  or  character. 
"Writers  indulgent  to  the  peculiarities  of  their  com- 
plexion."— Bnrke:  Lett,  to  Member  of  Xttt.  Assembly. 

B.  Ethn.:  In    the   same    sense    as    A.  I.  2.    Dr. 
Prichard  arranges  the  complexions  of  the  sever;;! 
varieties  of  man  under  three  types : 

(1)  The  Molanocomous  or  Black-haired  type.  It 
varies  greatly  in  the  depth  of  its  hue.  from  tho  iu- 
teNf-n  black  of  the  negro,  through  tho  dark  red  of 
the  American  Indian  to  the  brownish  yellow  color, 
improperly  called  olive,  of  tho  Eastern  Asiatic,  its 
extreme  being  tho  slightly  dark  tinge  of  the  dark- 
haired  individuals  or  tribes  of  Europe. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jtfwl;     cat,     96!!,     chorus,     9hin,     benca;     go,     gem;     thin,     tfiis;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shiin;      -Uon,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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(2)  The  Xanthous,  or  Yellow-haired  typo.    The 
liair,  nominally  yellow,  may  also  be  light  brown, 
auburn,  or  red.   The  skin  is  fair,  the  eyes  blue  or 
Kray.  The  majority  of  the  Teutonic  race,  including 
tho  English,  are  of  this  type.  It  may  spring  up  any- 
where among  the  Black-haired  races  of  men,  and 
<loes  so  when  these  are  subjected  for  generations  to 
<*old.    Thus  there  are  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  Jews, 
Afghans,  &c. 

(3)  The  Leucousor  Albino,  with  tho  absence  of  col- 
oring matter  in  the  hair  and  eyes,  tho  former  being 
fleecy  white,  the  latter,  owing  to  great  vascularity 
<if  the  cornea,  pink.    It  exists  sporadically  in  hot 
countries,  among  the  dark-haired  races  of  man- 
kind, and  is  a  morbid  rather  than  a  healthy  state  of 
the  bodily  frame.    A  strictly  analogous  change  is 
seen  in  several  of  the  lower  animals.    [ALBINO.] 

c&m-plex-ion  (plexion  as  plSck'-sh&n).  v.  t. 
[COMPLEXION,  «.]  To  endow  or  endue  or  charac- 
terize with  a  complexion. 

"Charity  is  a  virtue  that  best  agrees  with  coldest 
natures,  and  such  as  are  complexioned  for  humility." — Sir 
T.  Browne;  Religto  Medici.  (Latham.) 

c&m-plex  -ion-a-blf  (plexion  as  plgek-sh&n), 
adv.  [Apparently  from  an  adj.  complex  ionable, 
\vhich  is  not  found,  but  probably  a  misprint  for 
complexionally  (q.  v.).}  In  the  way  of  constitution 
or  temperament ;  constitutionally. 

"Heads  that  are  disposed  unto  schism,  and  complex* 
Ionably  propen.se  to  innovation,  are  naturally  disposed  for 
a  community  .  .  ." — Sir  T.  Browne:  Reliyio  Jlettfcf. 

com-plex  -ipn-al  (plexion  as  pleck  -sh&n),  a. 
tEng  completion;  -a/.J  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  de- 
pendent on  the  complexion  or  temperament  of  mind 
or  body. 

"Men  and  other  animals  receive  different  tinctures 
from  complexional  effloresce ucies,  .  .  ."—Brown . 

c&m-plex  -ion-al-ly4  (plexion  as  plSck'-sh&nl, 
adv.  [Eug.  complexional ;  -iy.]  In  way  of  com- 
plexion or  temperament ;  constitutionally. 

c&m-plex -ion-ax-j?  (plexion  as  plSck'-sh&n), 
«.  [Eng.  complexion;  -ary.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  complexion ;  complex  ional. 

"...  thi&OQmplextonary  art  and  use  of  adorning, 
,  .  ."—Bp.  Taylor:  Artif.  Hantlsom.,  p.  SB. 

c&m-plex  -loned  (plexioned  as  pleck  -sh&nd) 
pa.  par.  or  a.  [COMPLEXION,  v.J 

J.  Lit.!  Having  a  complexion  (generally  with  a 
descriptive  adjective  or  adverb) . 

"...  abundance  of  ruddy  complexioned  children." 
— Pope:  Letter  to  a  Lady. 

2.  Fig. :  Having  a  color  or  outward  appearance. 
"Scarce   ended    they   this  song,  but    Avon's  winding 

stream, 

By  Warwick,  entertains  the  \i\gh~cnmplrjcioii'd  Lenm." 
Drayton;  Polyolbion,  s.  13. 

c&m-plSx  -ion-less  (plexion  as  pleck -sh&n), 
«.  [Eug.  complexion;  -less.\  Having  no  complex- 
ion ;  colorless. 

"  Those  four  male  personages,  although  complex fonlesx 
and  eyebrowless." — Dickens.'  Uncomm.  Travel* r,  xxv. 

C&m-pleX  -1-ty1,  s.  [Fr,  comptexitfi.]  [COMPLEX, 
a.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  complex  or  com- 
plicated ;  intricacy,  complication. 

"  .  .  . "  I  can  Bee  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  change,  to 
the  beauty  and  infinite  complexity  of  the  coadaptation* 
between  all  organic  beings." — Darwin.-  Origin  t.f  Species 
(ed.  1869 j,  ch.  iv.,  p.  109. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  complexity, 
complication^  and  intricacy :  "Complexity  expresses 
the  abstract  quality  or  state ;  complication  the  act : 
they  both  convey  less  than  intricacy;  intricate  is 
that  which  is  very  complicated.  Complexity  arises 
from  a  multitude  of  objects,  and  the  nature  of  these 
objects;  complication  from  an  involvement  of 
objects ;  and  intricacy  from  a  winding  and  confused 
involution.  What  is  complex  must  be  decomposed ; 
•what  is  complicated  must  be  developed;  what  is 
intricate  must  be  unraveled.  A  proposition  is  com- 


cSm'-plSx-lf  ,  adv.  [Eng.  complex;  -ty.J  In  a 
complex,  involved,  or  intricate  manner  ;  intricately, 
not  simply. 

**  .  .  .  as  it  is  increased  and  so  complexly  corruption 
of  nature  .  .  ."—  Goodwin;  Works,  vol.  iii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  382. 

com  -plex-ness,  a.  [Eng.  complex;  -ness.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  complex  ;  intricacy,  com- 
plexity. \A*  Smith.) 

com  -plex-Ure,  *.  [.Eng.  complex;  -ure.]  The 
involution  or  complication  of  one  thing  with  others. 

"  .  .  .  we  reduce  our  love  to  that  degree  of  implicit}- 
which  is  compatible  with  thin  our  (••*»))*/*•  J-M  re."  —  H".  .i/-/",i- 
Devout  Essays,  pt.  i.,  treat.  14,  §  3-8.  (Rich.) 


clasp 
old  J 


cftm-plex'-fis,  s.  [  Lat.  =a  surrounding,  encom- 
l);i.->ing,  encircling,  embracing,  from  complexus, 
perf.  par.  of  complector^to  fold,  or  twine  together, 
to  clasp  around  :  con=together,  and  the  root  plec= 
a  f 
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complexus  muscle,  s. 

Anat.;  A  muscle  inserted  into  the  large  internal 
impression  between  the  two  curved  lines  of  tho 
occipital  bone.  Above  its  middle  it  is  partly  inter- 
sected by  a  tendon  sometimes  described  separately 
as  the  biventer  cervicis. 

C&m-pll'-a-ble,  a.    [Eug.  comply ;  -able."] 
*1.  Accommodating,  complaisant,  apt  or  disposed 
to  compliance ;  compliant. 

"  It  is  not  the  joining  of  another  body  will  remove  lone- 
liness, but  the  uniting  of  another  compilable  mind."— 
MiltuH;  Doct.  and  Discip.  of  Divorce. 

2.  Capable  of  being  complied  or  agreed  with. 

"  The  Jews,  by  their  own  interpretations,  had  made 
their  religion  compilable,  and  accommodated  to  their 
passions." — Jortin:  Christ.  Kelig.,  disc.  1. 

cdm-plir-g,n9e,s.  [Eng.  comply;  -ance.]  [COM- 
PLY. 1 

1.  A  disposition  to  comply  with  or  assent  to  tho 
wishes  of  others ;  complaisance. 

"I  read  your  looks,  and  see  compliance  there. 

Goldsmith:  An  Oratorio,  ii. 

2.  The  act   of   complying  or  agreeing  with  the 
wishes  of  others ;  submission,  agreement,  assent. 

(1)  Absolutely. 

"  What  compliances  will  remove  dissension,  .  .  ." — 
Swift. 

*('£)  Followed  by  the  preposition  to. 

"lam  far  from  excusing  that  compliance    ...    to 

his  destruction." — King  Charles. 

(3)  Followed  by  the  prep.  with. 

"...  his  ready  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his 
people." — Macautay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iiiv. 

*3.  Agreement,  suitability,  accord  (followed  by 
the  preposition  to). 

" .  .  .  in  compliance  to  their  characters  .  .  ." — 
Pope:  Hoiner's  Odysseyi  Postscript. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  compliance, 
conformity,  yielding^  and  submission:  " Compli- 
ance and  conformity  are  voluntary ;  yielding  and 
submission  are  involuntary.  Compliance  is  an  act 
of 'the  inclination ;  conformity  an  act  of  the  judg- 
ment: compliance  is  altogether  optional;  we  com- 
ply with  a  thing  or  not  at  pleasure;  conformity  is 
binding  on  the  conscience ;  it  relates  to  matters  in 
which  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong.  Compliance 
and  conformity  are  produced  by  no  external  action 
on  the  mind  ;  they  flow  spontaneously  from  the  will 
and  understanding:  yielding  is  altogether  the  re- 
sult of  foreign  agency."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synou.) 

*c6m-pir--*n-$y,  s.  [Eng.  complianc(e);  -#.] 
A  disposition  or  inclination  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  others. 

"His whole  bearing  betokened  compliancy,  .  .  ."— 
Goldsmith:  Essays. 

c6m-plT-*nt,  *c6m-piy  -&nt,   «.  '&   *.    [Eng. 
comply;  -u/if.J    [COMPLY.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Yielding,  bending,  giving  way,  pliant. 
** Nectarine  fruits  which  the  compliant  boughs 
Yielded  them  sidelong  as  they  sat." 

Milton;  P.  L.,  iv.  SSL 

2.  Complaisant,  agreeable,  agreeing  or  accommo- 
dative, complying. 

"...  she  waa  chaste  and  loving,  fruitful  and  dis- 
creet, humble  and  pleasant,  witty  and  compliant,  rich  and 
fair  .  .  *' — Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  iii.,Ser.  8. 

3.  Assenting,  agreeing. 

"  .  .  .  to  shew  how  compliant  he  was  to  the  humoura 
of  the  princes  .  ,  ." — Burnet;  Hist,  of  Reformation 
(1509). 

*B.  Assubst.:  One  who,  or  that  which,  complies, 
agrees,  or  assents. 

"Being  a  compliant  with  the  Papists." — Fuller:  Ch. 
Hist.,  XI.  x.8.  (Davies.) 

c6m  pli-ftnt-ly4,  «dv.  [Eng.  compliant;  -ly.]  In 
a  compliant,  complaisant,  or  obliging  manner. 
(Richardson.) 

*com  plI-CSMJy4.  s.  [Lat.  complicatio,'}  [COM- 
PLICATION.] Complication,  complex  nature. 

"Among  the  earliest  tools  of  any  complicacy  which  n 
man  of  letters  gets  to  handle  are  his  class-books."— Cur- 
lyle:  Sartor  Kesartus,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii.  (/>«' •/< -••.  ' 

c5m  -pllc-ate,  v.  f.  [Lat.  complicatus,  pa.  par. 
of  complico—to  knit  or  twist together:  cnm=cum  — 
with;  plico—to  twist,  to  knit;  Fr.  compliquer;  Bp. 
&  Port,  complicar  ] 

*I.  Literally: 

1.  To  twist  or  knit  together ;  to  entangle,  involve, 
or  interweave. 

(1)  Of  material  things: 

"Commotion  in  the  parts  may  make  them  apply  them- 
selves one  to  another,  or  complicate  and  dispose  them 
nfter  the  manner  requisite  to  make  them  stick."— Boyle; 
Hist,  of  Firmness. 


complied 


(2)  Of  immaterial  things: 

"The  movements  of  the  permelia,  and  variation*  of 
eccentricity  of  the  planetary  orbits,  are  interlaced  and 
complicated  together  in  the  same  manner  and  nearly  by 
the  same  laws  as  the  variations  of  their  nodes  .  .  ." — 
ilenchel:  Axtmnomu  (5th  ed.,  1858),  g  100. 

2.  To  roll  up. 

"  Is  not  this  scroll,  or  Book  here  said  to  be  complicated 
or  rolled  up,  or  together?" — Gaule:  Mag-Astrv-Manccr, 
p.  10. 

3.  To  form  or  make  up  by  complication. 
"...    are  complicated  of  various  simple  ideas,  .   .    ." 

— Lockr. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  unite,  to  join,  to  associate. 

"When  the  disease  is  complicated  with  other  diseases, 
.  .  ."—Arbuthnot:  On  Diet. 

2.  To  render  complex  or  involved,  so  as  to  causn 
confusion  or  difficulty  in  judgment. 

"For  our  hearts  deceive  us,  our  purposes  are  comp li- 
cated,  and  we  know  not  which  end  is  principally  intended, 
.  .  ."— Bp.  Tat/lor:  On  Jteptnt.,  ch.  iii.,  §  6. 

c8m  -pllc-fcte,  a.  [Lat.  complicatus.]  [COM- 
PLICATE, r.J 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  Composed  of  several  parts  interwoven  or 
complicated,  complex. 

2.  Fig.:  Involved,  complex  complicated. 

II.  Hot. :  Folded  up  upon  itself. 

c8m  -pllc-a-ted,  pa.  par.ota.  [COMPLICATE,  c.] 

A.  .is  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.:  Composed  of  several  parts  interwoven  or 
united. 

2.  Fig. :  Involved,  intricate. 

c5m'-pllc-g.te-lj,  adv.  [Eng.  complicate;  -It/.] 
In  a  complicated  manner,  (Boyle.) 

c8m  -pllc-9.te-ness,  s.  [Eng.  complicate ;  -nens.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  complicated;  com- 
plication, intricacy. 

" .  .  .  and  every  several  object  full  of  subdivided 
multiplicity  and  cvmplicatentsa  ~Hate:  Origin  uf  Han- 
kiiul. 

c6m  -plIc-a-tlAg,  pr. par.,  a.  &s.  [COMPLICATE, 
r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  c&  particip-  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subet. :  The  act  of  interweaving,  involving, 
or  entangling  (lit.  dkfig.). 

cSm  pllc-a  -tion,  «.  [Fr.  complication;  Lat. 
coniplicatio,  from  complicatus,  pa.  par.  of  complico.] 
[COMPLICATE,  r.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 
•I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  interweaving  two  or  more 
tilings. 

2,  The  state  of  being  complicated  or  interwoven. 

fl.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  act  of  rendering  involved,  entangled,  or 
intricate. 

2.  The  state  of  being  complicated ;  involved  or  in- 
tricate perplexity. 

"...  full  of  perplexity  and  complications,  ..." 
—  U'ilkins. 

3.  An  integral  composed  of  several  things  involved 
or  entangled. 

"At  the  treasury  there  was  a  complication  of  jealousies 
and  quarrels." — Macattltty:  Bint.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

4.  A  quarrel,  a  falling  out,  a  dispute,  a  differ- 
ence. 

"  It  is  desirable  for  all  Europe  that  whatever  is  calcu. 
lated  to  brinR  about  complications  should  be  kept  in 
check." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  Kfed.:  A  disease  co-existent  with  and  modify- 
ing the  effects  and  symptoms  of  another,  though 
not  necessarily  connected  with  it. 

cSm'-plIc-a-tlye,  a.  [Eng.  compllcatM ;  -in.] 
Tending  to  complicate  or  make  entangled. 

com  pll$e,  s.  [Fr.,  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  complice, 
from  Lat.  cnmtili:e  (ffpiiit.  (•umph'cis)=connected, 
confederate.]  [COMPLEX, a.~\  An  accomplice,  as-. >- 
ciate,  or  confederate.  [ACCOMPLICE.] 

"  Not  then  by  Wycliffe  might  be  shown, 
How  his  pride  startled  at  the  tone 
In  which  his  compile?,  fierce  and  free, 
Asserted  guilt's  equality." 

Scott:  Rukehy,  1.  20. 

C&m-pli?  -I-t?,  s.  [Fr.  complicite.]  The  state, 
condition,  or  quality  of  being  an  accomplice.  (J.  Q. 
Adams.) 

C&m-pli  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COMPLY,  r.] 


fate,     fat.    fare,     amidst,     wnat,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     worn,     whd,     son;     mute,     cut,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      as,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  = 
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icim-pli -er,  s.    [Eng.  comply;  ~er.~] 

1.  One  who  complies  or  assents. 

"  Suppose  a  hundred  new  employments  were  erected  on 
purpose  to  gratify  compilers,  an  insupportable  difficulty 
would  remain." — Sic  iff. 

2.  One  of  a  compliant  disposition. 

com  -pll-ment,  s.  [Fr.  compliment;  Ital.  com- 
plimento,  from  Lat.  complementum.\  [('OMPLE- 
MEXT,  s.] 

*1.  The  same  as  COMPLEMENT  (q.  y.). 

'L  An  expression  or  act  of  civility,  admiration, 
respect,  or  regard.  There  is  an  inclination  to 
regard  the  word  as  containing  an  element  of  hypoc- 
risy, falseness,  or  insincerity. 

"  .  .  the  King  had  scarcely  ever  failed  to  receive 
the  compliments  of  his  faithful  Lords  and  Commons  on 
the  fifth  of  November,  .  .  ."—  Macunlay:  Hist.  Eny.t 
ch.  xxiv. 

"  Virtue  indeed  meets  many  a  rhyming  friend, 
And  many  a  compliment  politely  penned." 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  721. 

com  -pll-ment,  r.  t.  &  i.    [COMPLIMENT,  s.] 
A,  Transitive : 

1.  To   address  with   compliments;  to  flatter,  to 
praise. 

(1)  Absolutely. 

(2)  Followed  by  the  prep,  OH  governing  the  matter 
praised. 

"  He  likes  to  be  complimented  on  this  subject."—  .T/m-«N- 
Jay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

(3)  Followed  by  the  prep.  for. 

"...  a  person  complimented  him  for  never  being 
.afraid,  .  .  ."—Pop?.-  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
(1718). 

*2.  To  make  a  present  to,  to  present. 

"I  hope  Mr.  Tickell  has  not  complimented  you  with 
what  fees  are  due  to  him  for  your  patent  .  .  ."—Swift: 
To  Dr.  Sheridan,  June  29,  1725. 

fB.  Intrans.:  To  bandy  compliments. 
"I  make  the  interlocutors  upon  occasion  compliment 
with  one  another." — Boyle. 

cSm-plI-ment  -al,  a.    [Eng.  compliment;  -a?.] 
*1.  The  same  as  COMPLEMENTAL  (q.  v.). 

2.  Complimentary,  flattering. 

"  Languages  for  the  most  part,  in  terms  of  art  and 
erudition,  retain  their  original  poverty,  and  rather  grow 
rich  and  abundant  in  complimental  phrases,  and  such 
froth."— Wotton. 

''com-plI-ment'-al-lyS  adv.  [Eas^t.  complimental; 

-?y.]    In  the  manner  or  nature  of  a  compliment. 

"  Thia  speech  has  been  condemned  as  avaricious: 
Eustathins  judges  it  spoken  artfully  ami  cotnpti  mentally." 
— Broome. 

*com-pll-ment-al-ness,s.  rEng'OompUmental; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  complimental. 


-rjf,     «.       [Eug.    compliment; 

1  Of  persons:  Using  or  passing  compliments ; 
civil,  flattering. 

2.  Of  things:  Expressive  of  regard  or  praise;  com- 
plimental. 

"  If  you  make  use  of  those  common  and  complimentary 
phrases." 

Longfellow:  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Sttwdish,  vi. 

*c5m-pll-ment  -gt-tlve,  a.  [Eug.  compliment, 
and  suff.  -afire;  as  if  from  a  Lat.  adj.  in  -atn'u*.\ 
Complimentary.  (Bosu-eti.) 

com  -pll-ment-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [COMPLI- 
MENT, u.J 

rcorn -pll-ment-er,  *.  [Eng.  compliment;  -er.] 
One  who  pays  compliments ;  a  complimentary 
person. 

com  -pll-ment-lng,  i»'.  par.,  a.  <t  «.  [COMPLI- 
MENT, v.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£•  parUcip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Aanubst.:  The  act  or  habit  of  paying  compli- 
ments. 

com  -pllne,  *com  -plln,  *com-pli,  *cum-plie, 
*com-plyn,  s.  [O.  Fr.  complin,  an  adj.  form  from 
i-iitiiitlk- :  Fr.  complies,  from  Low  Lat.  complfta, 
fern,  of  Lat.  comp7erus=finishpd.]  [COMPLETE,] 

Eccles. :  Tho  last  service  of  the  day  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  taking  place  after  sunset. 

"At  masse,  and  at  pryme,  and  at  comply n." — Chaucer: 
Persones  Tale. 

*com  -pllsh,  *com  pleisshe,  *com-plessli, 
*com  plyssen,  *com-plysshe,  v.t.  [O.  Fr,  com.- 
plir;  bp.  cumplir;  Ital.  compiere,  from  Lat.  rom- 
/>teo=to  fill  up,  to  fulfill.]  [ACCOMPLISH,  COM- 
PLETE.] 
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1.  To  fulfill,  to  accomplish,  to  complete,  to  per- 
fect. 

"  That  now  when  he  had  done  the  thing  he  sought, 
And  as  he  would,  compliaht  and  compast  all." 

Mir.  for  Mag.,  p.  443. 

2.  To  fill  up. 

*'He  .  .  .  must  also  eoniplysslie  the  voyde  place  at 
the  table,"—  Merlin,  I.  ii.  61. 

*com  -pllsh-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [COMPLISH.] 
A.&B.  Aspr.par.dkparticip.adj.;  (See  the  verb.) 
C.  As  sttbst.:  The  act  of  accomplishing;  accom- 
plishment. 

"corn -pllsh-ment,  s.  [Eng.  complith;  -ment.] 
Accomplishment,  fulfillment.  (More.) 

*com-plb're,  v.  i.  [Lat.  comploro:  com=cum  = 
with,  and  ploro=to  weep.]  To  weep  or  lament 
together  with  others.  (Cockeram.) 

*o8m'-plot,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  compUcitum= 
woven  or  joined  together.]  A  plot,  a  confederacy  in 
crime,  a  conspiracy.  [COMPLICATE.] 

"  Tarn.    Farewell,  Andronicus:  Revenge  now  goes 
To  lay  a  complot  to  betray  thy  foes." 

Sliakesp.:  Titus  Andron.,  v.  2. 

"com -plot,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  comploter.]  [OoM- 
PLOT,  s.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  plot,  to  plan  or  contrive  together. 
"  To  plot,  contrive,  or  complot  any  ill, 
'Gainst  us,  our  state,  our  subjects,  or  our  land." 

Shakesp.:  Rich.  II.,  i.  8. 
-  2.  Intrans. :  To  plot  or  conspire  together. 

"  Having  complotted  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk."—  Bciaoii , 
Observations  un  a  Libel  in  1592. 

*com-plot -ment,  s.  [Eng.  complot;  -ment.]  A 
design,  a  plot,  a  plan,  a  conspiracy. 

"  What  was  the  cause  of  their  multiplied,  variated  com- 
plotmeuts  against  her  like  the  monsters  in  Africa,  every 
day  almost  a  new  conspiracy  !" — Dean  King;  Serm.  (Nov. 
5,  1608). 

"corn-plot '-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COMPI/OT,  «.] 
"All  the  treasons  for  these  eighteen  years 
Complotted  and  contrived  in  this  land." 

Shakesp.:  Rich.  II.,  i.  1. 

*c5m-pl8t'-ter,*com-plot-tor,  s.  [Eng.  complot; 
*r.]  One  who  plots  or  conspires  with  others;  a 
conspirator  or  confederate. 

"  Jocasta  too,  no  longer  now  my  sister, 
Is  found  cumpjotter  in  the  horrid  deed." 

Dryden  <£•  Lee:  (Edipus. 
•corn-plot  -HAg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [COMPLOT,  t'.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.;  (See  the 
verb.) 

''A  few  lines  after,  we  find  them  complotting  together, 
.  .  i  — Pope. 

C.  As  snbst.:  The  act  of  plotting,  planning,  or 
conspiring  together. 

*com-pl6t'-tliig[~13f,  adv.  [Eng.  complotting; 
-ly,~\  By  means  or  in  nature  of  a  plot  or  conspiracy. 

Com-pia-ten'-sl-?,n,  o.  [Lat.  Complutensis,  f rom 
Complutum,  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  Al- 
cala  de  Henares,  a  city  on  the  Henares  in  New  Cas- 
tile, or  Castillo,  seventeen  miles  E.N.E.  of  Madrid.] 
Pertaining  to  the  place  described  in  the  etymol- 
ogy (q.  T.). 

Complutensian  Bible,  s.    The  same  as  COMPLU- 

TEXSIAN   POLYGLOTT  (q.  V.). 

Complutensian  Folyglott,  .1. 

Bibliog.  &  Bib.  Criticism:  A  polyglott  made  by 
seven  scholars  under  the  auspices  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Cardinal  Ximenes  It  was  begun  in  1502, 
and  finished  in  1517,  but  was  not  actually  published 
till  1522.  It  consists  of  six  folio  volumes.  In  the 
Old  Testament,  on  the  left  hand  page,  are  the  He- 
brew original,  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  the  Greek 
Septuagint ;  and  on  the  right  hand  page,  the  Vul- 
gate, the  Septuagint.  with  Latin  translation  above, 
and  the  Hebrew,  with  primitives  belonging  to  that 
language  on  the  outer  margin.  At  the  lower  part 
of  the  page  are  two  columns  used  for  a  Chaldee 
paraphrase,  and  a  Latin  translation.  The  Greek 
Testament,  constituting  part  of  the  Complutensian 
Polyglott,  was  the  first  complete  edition  of  that 
part  of  Scripture  printed. 

com-plu'-vl-um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  compluo=to  rain 
upon:  com  =  cum=with,  together;  pi«o=to  rain.] 

Arch. :  Tho  interval  between  the  roofs  of  porti- 
coes, which  surround  the  caveadium.  The  rain  was 
admitted  through  this  opening,  and  fell  upon  the 
area  below. 

c6m-plf ',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Ital.  complire=to  fill  up,  to 
fulfill ;  Sp.  complir;  Lat.  comw/eo— to  fill,  to  accom- 
plish. The  word  has  undoubtedly  been  confused 
with  pit/  and  pliant.,  but  is  not  really  connected 
with  them.  (Skeat.)]  [COMPLETE.] 

*A.  Transitive: 

I.  To  fulfill,  to  satisfy,  to  accomplish. 

"  My  power  cannot  cmnplij  my  promise; 
My  father's  so  ti verse  from  granting  my 
Request  concerning  thee." 

Cttdpinaii:  AVroit/f  for  Honor  (1664). 


component 

2.  To  embrace,  to  bind,  to  encircle.  [In  this  case 
plainly  taken  as  from  Lat.  complico:  co^i—  cum  = 
together; pUco— to  weave,  to  twist.] 

"Witty  Ovid  by 

Whom  fnire  Corinna  sits,  und  doth  comply 
With  yvorie  wrists  his  laureat  head." 

Herrtck:  Hesperides,  p.  22L 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  assent  or  agree  with ;  to  yield  or  give  way 
to;  to  consent  or  conform. 

(1)  Absolutely. 

"  He  that  complies  against  his  will 
Is  of  his  own  opinion  still  !"        Hudibras. 

(2)  With  the  prep.  with.  (For  example  see  preced- 
ing quotation.) 


*(3J  With  the  prep.  to. 

*2.  To  t 


be  courteous  or  complaisant  (with  prep. 
with). 

"He  did  comply  with  his  dug." — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  2. 
*3.  To  correspond,  to  be  adapted,  or  accommo- 
dated, to  fit. 

"  He  made  his  wish  with  his  estate  comply; 
Joyful  to  live,  yet  not  afraid  to  die."        Prior. 

cdm-piy-l&g,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  8.    [COMPLY,  r.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Compliant,  agreeable. 

'*  But  the  Commons  were  in  a  less  complying  mood." — 
Mdcaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  agreeing  or  assenting; 
compliance. 

com-po  (1),  s.  &  a.  [A  curtailed  form  of  compo- 
sition (q.  v.).j 

1.  Building :  An  artificial  kind  of  cement  used  for 
covering  brickwork. 

2.  Naut.;  The  monthly  wages   paid  to  a   ship's 
company. 

com'-po  (2),g.  [A  curtailed  form  of  compound 
(q.  v.).J  Acompound,  a  mixture,  a  combination. 

"I  wonder  whether  I'm  meant  to  be  a  footman,  or  a 
groom,  or  a  gamekeeper,  or  a  seedsman.  I  looks  like  a 
sort  of  compo  of  every  one  ou  "em." — Dickens.-  Pickwick 
Papers,  ch.  xii. 

cdm-pon  -der-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  compondero=to 
weigh  together:  co»t=c«»i=with,  together;  pon- 
dero=to  weigh,  pondus  =  a  weight.]  To  weigh 
together.  (Cockeram. ) 

c&m-po  ne,  *com-poune,  *com-powne,  r.  t.  &i. 
[Lat.  compono.']  [COMPOSE,  COMPOUND,  v.J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  settle,  to  calm,  to  quiet,  to  compose. 

"Gif  the  external  reverence,  quhilk  thou  bearest  till  a 
man,  bee  of  eik  force,  that  it  will  make  thee  to  componf 
thy  gesture,  and  refraiue  thy  tongue." — Jiruce:  itfleven 
Serin.  (1591),  sig.  S,  2  a. 

2.  To  arrange,  to  settle. 

*'  We  desired  his  holiness  to  devise  what  cardinal  should 
be  most  eonvenyent  to  be  sent  as  legate  in  that  mater,  to 
precede  jointly  or  severally  with  your  grace,  who  might 
wave  a  good  pretence  for  componyng  peace  betwen 
princes." — Strype:  Records;  The  King's  Ambassadors  to 
Wulsey,  No.  23. 

3.  To  compose,  to  indite. 

"How  Tullius  his  rhetorique  componeth" 

Gower,  Hi.  138. 

4.  To  mix,  to  combine,  to  compound. 

"  Thus  saugh  I  fals  and  sothe  compouned." 

Chaucer:  House  of  Fame,  1,018. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  compound,  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment. 

"If  we  be  not  willing  to  compone." — Bailie.-  Letters, 
ii.  163. 

*c6m-ponet  a.    [COMPONE,  v.J 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.!  Composed,  compounded,  made 
up  of. 

*2.  Her.:  [COMPONY.] 

*c6m-po'ned  (Eng.),  com-ponit  (Scotch),  pa. 
par.  or  a,  [COMPONE,  t>.] 

A.  As  pa.  par,:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adject ii-c: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  same  as  COMPOUND,  a.  (q.  v.) 

2.  Her.:  [COMPONT.] 

Com-pon'-en-9^,  s.  [Lat.  component/a,  nout.  pi. 
of  component;  pr.  par.  of  compono.]  Composition, 
structure,  nature.  [COMPOSE.] 

"What  has  been  observed  of  the  componency  of  the 
lightning."  —  Wnrbiirtoii:  Julian'!1!  Attempt,  bk.  ii. 

C&m-pon'-^nt,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  compone nst  pr.  par. 
of  conijKmo.]  [COMPOSE.] 

A.  -4s  adj.:  Serving  to  make  up  a  compound 
body ;  composing,  constituting. 

"The  component  fluid*  may  be  figured  as  meeting  an 
;.  in, ,u  ni  of  friction,  or  possessing  an  amount  of  adhesion, 
which  prevents  them  gliding  over  the  atoms  of  the  poker." 
—Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  xiii.  400. 

"  The  bigness  of  the  compunen  t  parts  of  natural  bodies 
may  be  conjectured  by  their  colors." — \eictvii:  Optics. 


b6"il,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     slain,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a$;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion.  -  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 


componition 


*[  Component  forces: 

Nat.  Phil.:  Forces  resolvable  into  two  or  more 
forces  operating  together.  Their  joint  action  con- 
stitutes a  force  called  the  resultant. 

B.  As  substantive  ,' 

1.  Of  bodies:  A  component  or  constituent  part  or 
element  in  a  compound  body. 

"...  a  signification  different  from  that  which  the 
components  have  in  their  simple  state."  —  Johnson:  Preface 
to  his  Dictionary. 

2.  Of  forces:  The  same  &s  component  forces  (q.  v.). 


*com-pon-I  -tion,  *com-pon-i-tioune,  s.  [COM- 
OSE, v.\    A  c 


,  ,   . 

POSE,  v.\    A  composition  or  settlement  for  a  debt 
or  injury 

"  It  wes  allegit  be  the  said  James  that  the  said  George 
lord  Set  dun  had  .  .  .  maid  componitioune  for  the  gudis 
spnilyeit  fra  him  with  vtheris  persounis."—  Act.  Audit., 
A.  1491,  p.  162. 

*com-p6n  -l-t5r,  *com-pon-i-tour,  «.  [  Eng. 
compon(e),  and  Lat.  suff.  -itor.~]  An  umpire;  one 
chosen  to  settle  a  difference  between  others,  as  hav- 
ing a  power  of  arbitration. 

"...  to  stand,  abide,  &  under  ly  the  consale,  sen- 
tence, &  deliuerance  of  ...  jugis,  arbitouris,  arbitra- 
tonris,  &  amiable  componitoiiris,  equally  chosin  betuix 
the  saidis  partiis."—  Act.  Audit.,  A.  U93,  p.  176. 

com-pon-y,  com-pone,  a.    [COMPOSE,  v.] 
Her.:  An  epithet  applied  to  a  border,  bend,  &c., 

composed  of  a  row  of  squares  consisting  of  metals 

and  colors. 

Compony  counter  compony  : 

Her.:  Similarly  arranged  in  two  rows, 

c6m-pbr  t,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Fr.  comporter;  Port,  com- 

portar;  Ital.  comportare,  from  Lat.  comporto=to 

carry    together:    com=cum=with,    and    porfo=to 

carry.] 
*A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.  :  To  bear  with,  to  endure. 

"The  malecontented  sort, 
That  never  can  the  present  state  comport, 
But  would  as  often  change  as  they  change  will." 

Daniel. 

2.  Fig,:  To  involve,  to  be  connected  with,  to  con- 

cern. 

"  Or  what  respects  he  the  negociating 
Matters  comporting  emperie  and  state." 
Drayton:  Moses,  his  Birth  and  Miracles,  bk.  i. 

B.  Reflexive:  To  behave,  conduct,  or  bear  one's 
self. 

"It  ie  impossible  to  imagine  how  each  order  of  fiber 
should  comport  itself  with  reference  to  the  other  two,  so 
that  their  actions  may  not  interfere."—  Todd  A  Bowman; 
Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  oh.  ii.,  p.  325. 

"At  years  of  discretion,  and  comport  yourself  at  this 
rantipole  rate!'  —  Congreve:  Way  of  the  World. 

*C.  Intransitive:  (Followed  by  the  prep,  with.) 

1.  To  endure,  to  bear  with. 

"Shall  we  not  meekly  comport  with  an  infirmity?"  — 
Barrow.-  Works,  i.  484. 

2.  To  agree,  to  suit,  to  correspond. 

"How  ill  this  dullness  doth  comport  with  greatness  !" 
Beattmont  and  Fletcher:  The  Prophetess. 

*com  -port,  s.  [COMPOBT,  u.]  Behavior,  con- 
duct, bearing,  deportment. 

"  -  .  .  our  comport  and  conversation  in  and  after  it." 
•  —  Taylor;  Worthy  Communicant. 

*c6m-port  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  comport;  -able.} 
Consistent,  suitable  ;  capable  of  agreement. 

*c6m-port-an$e,  *c&m-pbrt  -aun9e,  s.  [Eng. 
comport;  -once.]  Behavior,  conduct,  manner  of 
bearing,  deportment. 

"  Goodly  comportaunce  each  to  other  beare." 

Spenser.-  F.  Q.t  II.  i.  29. 

*com-pb'r-ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  cotnportatio,  from 
coniporto=to  carry  together:  com.=eum=with,  and 
porto=to  carry.]  A  collection  or  assemblage. 

"  Here  is  a  collection  and  comportation  of  Agur's  wise 
sayings."—  Bp.  Richardson:  On  the  Old  Test.  (1655),  p.  303. 

*c6m-pb'rt  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COMPORT,  t'.] 
*c6m-port  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [COMPOBT,  r.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.   tfr  particip.   adj.  :    (See    the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst,:  Comportment. 

*c6m-port  -men*,  s.  [Fr.  comportement.]  Be- 
havior, conduct,  deportment,  bearing. 

"...  her  serious  and  devout  comportment  on  these 
solemn  occasions,  ,  .  ."  —  A-hli^oi,.-  Freeholder. 

com  -DOS,  a.  [Lat.,  from  co?H=rH»i=with,  and 
;mf/s=able,  capable,]  Master  of.  Only  used  in  the 
phrase  compos  »*e«.fts=master  of  or  in  one's  right 
mind  or  senses  ;  accountable  for  one's  actions. 

com-po-sant,  s.    [CORPOSANT.] 

"Presently  what  looked  to  be  a  cmnposant  .  .  .  hov- 
ered in  the  blackness  on  the  starboard  bow."—  London 
Daily  Telegraph. 
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c6m-po§e  ,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  composer=to  com- 
pound, to  make,  to  frame,  &c. ;  not  directly  from 
Lat.  compositum,  sup.  of  compcmo=to  place  to- 
gether, to  frame,  but  from  Lat.  com=cum=with, 
and^?a«*o=to  stop,  to  stay,  to  pause.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  frame,  make,  or  construct  by  putting  to- 
gether several  parts  so  as  to  form  one  united  mass  ; 
to  put  together,  to  make  up. 

(2)  To  constitute  by  forming  constituent  parts  of 
a  compound  mas? ;  to  form  a  part  of 

"  It  flows  over  a  bed  of  pebbles,  like  those  which 
compose  the  beach  and  the  surrounding  plains."— 
Dancin:  Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  ix., 
p.  177. 

(3)  To  set  in  order,  to  arrange,  to  dispose. 

"  For  soon  as  I  was  well  composed, 
Then  came  the  maid  and  it  was  closed." 

Coicper:  The  Retired  Cat. 

(4)  To  dispose,  to  regulate,  to  arrange,  to  put  or 
make  up  into  any  form. 

"...  more  crabbed  and  hideous;  composing  and 
dressing  it  at  a  looking-glasse,  .  .  ." — Holland:  Sue- 
tonius, p.  146. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  form  or  make  up  of  several  parts  com- 
bined. 

"  Zeal  ought  to  be  composed  of  the  highest  degrees  of 
all  pious  affections." — Sprat. 

(2)  To  put  together  by  mental  labor ;  to  originate, 
(a)  Absolutely,    no  object  being   expressed:    To 

write  or  be  the  author  of  a  piece  or  music. 

(ft)  With  an  object  expressed:  To  be  the  author 
of.  to  write. 

"  Yet  did  my  soul  the  sense  compose 

And  through  your  lips  my  heart  did  speak." 

Carew;  An  Hymenial  Dialogue. 

(3)  To  dispose,  to  arrange,  to  put  in  a  proper 
state  or  disposition. 

"  The  whole  army  seemed  well  composed  to  obtain  that 
by  their  swords,  which  they  could  not  by  their  pen." — 
Clarendon. 

*(4)  To  adjust,  arrange,  settle,  or  accommodate. 

"  How  in  safety  best  we  may 
Compose  our  present  evils." 

Milton:  P.  L.t  ii.  281. 

(5)  To  settle  down,  to  apply  to  any  object  or  pur- 
pose, by  freeing  from  agitation  or  any  disturbing 
influence. 

"  We  beseech  thee  to  compose  her  thoughts,  .  .  ." — 
Swift. 

(6)  To  calm,  soothe,  quiet,  or  tranquilize. 

"  But,  all  at  once,  thy  fury  to  compose, 
The  kings  of  Greece,  an  awful  band,  arose." 

Pope,-  Homer's  Hind,  bk.  vii.,  1.  1234. 

(7)  To  fashion. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Music:  To  produce  a  piece  of  music  by  combin- 
ing notes  or  sounds  according  to  the  laws  of  har- 
mony and  melody,  so  as  to  form  a    harmonious 
whole. 

2.  Printing :  To  place  or  arrange  in  proper  order, 
as  the  types  in  the  composing-stick. 

"  The  compositor  was  Mr.  Manning,  a  decent  sensible 
man,  who  had  composed  about  one-half  of  his  [Johnson's] 
Dictionary,  when  in  Mr.  Strahan's  printing-house." — Bos- 
well:  Life  of  Johnson. 

3.  Art:  To  arrange  the  component  details  of  a 
picture.    Often  used  intransitively,  as  when  a  sub- 
ject is  said  to  compose  well,  or  the  reverse. 

B.  Reflexive: 

*1.  To  dispose,  arrange,  adjust,  or  place  in  order. 

2.  To  quiet,  to  calm,  to  tranquilize,  to  set  at  rest. 

"The  mind,  being  thus  disquieted,  may  not  be  able 
easily  to  compose  and  settle  itself  to  prayer." — Duppa: 
Rules  for  Devotion. 

*C.  Intrant.:  To  become  calm  or  tranquilized;  to 
settle  down. 
c6m-po§ed  ,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [COMPOSE,  t\] 

A.  As  pa,  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  -4s  adjective: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
*1.  Literally: 

(1)  Put  or  brought  together. 

"  Sonnets,  whose  composed  rimes." 

Shakesp..-  Tiro  Gent.,  iii.  2. 

(2)  Compound,  compounded,  composite. 

2.  Fig,:  Calm,  even,  tranquil,  sedate. 

"  Why  mention  other  thoughts  unmeet 
For  vision  so  composed  and  sweet  ?' 

Wurdsicorth:  The  White  Doe  oflfylstmi^,  i. 
II.  Her.:  Arms  composed   arc  the  addition  by  a 
gentleman  to  his  own  armorial  bearings  of  a  portion 
of  those  borne  by  his  wife.    The  practice  is  now 


compositse 


obsolete,  the  device  of  marshaling  the  arms  of  one's; 
wife  with  his  own  in  the  same  shield  having  rendered 
its  continuance  unnecessary.  (Gloss,  of  Heraldry. 
1847.) 

*  ("rabb  thus  discriminates  between  composed 
and  sedate:  "Composed  respects  the  air  and  looks 
externally,  and  the  spirits  internally ;  sedate  relates 
to  the  deportment  or  carriage  externally,  and  the 
fixedness  of  the  purpose  internally :  composed  is 
opposed  to  ruffled  or  hurried,  sedate  to  buoyant  or 
volatile."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

c&m-pds.  -ed-ly;,  adv.  [Eng.  composed;  -ly,]  In 
a  composed,  quiet,  or  calm  manner :  quietly. 
(Clarendon.) 

tc6m-ppf -ed-ness.  s.  [Eng.  composed;  -ness.J 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  quiet,  tranquil,  or 
calm ;  tranquility,  quiet. 

"  The  anarchy  lasted,  with  some  short  intervals  of  com- 
posedness,  ,  .  ." — Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  uiv. 

c6m-po§  -Sr,  s.    [Eng.  compos(e) ;  -«r.] 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  Gen.:  One  who  composes  or  puts  together ;  a 
maker,  an  arranger,  a  framer. 

"  To  be  the  composers,  contrivers,  or  assistants,  in  con- 
cluding of  any  ecclesiastical  law." — Bishop  (Williams)  of 
Ossory:  Rights  of  Kings  (1662),  p.  48. 

2.  Specially: 

*(1)  An  author  or  compiler  of  books.  &c. 

(2)  A  writer  or  author  of  music;  fin  a  special 
sense),  an  arranger  or  compiler  of  music  for  panto- 
mimes and  similar  entertainments. 

*(3)  In  printing:  A  compositor. 

"The  beginning  of  such  a  work  will  be  very  difficult, 
as  also  the  procuring  of  a  sufficient  composer  and  cor- 
rector for  the  Eastern  languages."— Archbp.  Laud;  To  the 
Vice-Chancellor  of Oxford  (1637). 

II.  Fig.:  One  who,  or  that  which,  soothes  or 
calms ;  one  who  adjusts  differences. 

"  Ye  murmuring  streams  that  in  meanders  roll, 
The  sweet  composers  of  the  pensive  BOU!  !" 

Gay:  The  Fan. 

C&m-pOS.  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [COMPOSE,  v.  ] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Forming  a  constituent  part  or  element  of  a 
compound  body. 

2.  Forming,  making,  or  framing. 

II.  Fig.:  Soothing,  calming  (applied  especially 
to  medicines). 

0.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  forming,  making,  or  bringing 
together  as  a  composer. 

".  .  .  papers  of  his  own  composing,  .  .  ."—Gold- 
smith:  The  Bee,  No.  v. 

2.  Fig.:  The  act  of  soothing,  calming,  or  quieting, 
composing-frame,  s. 

Printing:  The  stand  on  which  the  printer's  cases 
rest.  (Knight.) 

composing-machine,  s. 

Printing :  A  machine  in  which  type  are  set  up. 
[TYPE-SETTIXG  MACHINE.] 

composing-room,  s.  A  room  or  apartment  in 
which  anything  is  composed  or  put  together,  spe- 
cially, in  printing,  the  room  in  which  compositors 
work. 

".  .  .  a  library  of  perhaps  three  hundred  volumes, 
which  seemed  to  consecrate  the  room  at,  the  poet's  study 
nnd  composing-room  .  .  .  " — De  Quincey:  Works  i  ed. 
1868),  vol.  ii.,  p.  137. 

composing-rule,  s. 

Printing:  A  rule,  generally  of  steel  or  brass,  used 
by  compositors  to  facilitate  composition.  It  is  of 
the  length  of  the  line  to  be  composed,  the  types 
being  arranged  in  front  of  it. 

composing-stand,  a. 

Printing:  The  same  as  COMPOSING-FRAME  (q.  v.). 

composing-stick,  s. 

Printing:  The  instrument  in  which  compositors 
arrange  the  types  in  lines  previous  to  their  bein^ 
put  on  a  galley  to  be  "made  up  into  columns  or 
pages.  Though  called  a  stick,  it  is  generally  mado 
not  of  wood,  as  its  name  implies,  but  of  iron,  steel, 
orsometimesof  brass. 

c8m-pos  -I-tse,  s.  pi.  [La*,  nomin.  pi.  fern,  of 
compositus.  as  adj.  compound.  It  is?  also  the  pa. 
par.  of  compono=to  put,  place1,  or  lay  together: 
com = con,  ftndpono=to put.  to  place.] 

Bot.:  An  order  of  plants,  founded  in  17">1  by  Lin- 
naeus, and  adopted  in  1763  by  Adansou.  It  contains 
many  plants  separated  from  others  by  characters  so 
obvious  that  it  still  stands  with  essentially  the 
same  limits  as  those  assigned  it  in  the  infancy  of 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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botany.  Lindley  altered  the  name  of  the  order  to 
Asteraceae.  For  its  characters  see  ASTERACEJE.  De 
Candolle,  Liudley,  &c.,  divided  it  thus— Sub-order 
l,Tubulinorce:  Tribe  (1)  Vernoniaceee,  (2)  Eupator- 
iacesp,  (3)  Asteroidefe,  (4)  Senecioideap,  (5)  Cynarete. 
Sub-order  2,  Labiatinone :  Tribe  (1)  Alutisiacese,  (2) 
Nas^auviacece,  Suborder  3,  Ligulifloree:  Tribe 
Tichoracete.  The  eight  tribes  now  mentioned  were 
first  properly  discriminated  by  Lessing,  who  showed 
that  each  had  a  different  stigma. 

*c6nvpos.  -It-al,  *cfan-pos'-H-all,  s.  [Eng. 
composit(e) ;  -ai.]  Composition. 

"  Lives  cent  rail 

Can  frame  themselves  a  right  compositall, 
While  as  they  sitten  soft  in  the  sweet  rays 
Or  vitall  vest  of  the  lives  generall." 

More;  On  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  iv.,§  9. 

com-p&ij-ite,  «.  &s.  [Lat.  compost/us,  pa.  par. 
of  compono=to  put  together,  to  compose.] 

A.  -4s  adject ive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Made  up  of  several  distinct  con- 
stituent parts  or  elements ;  compound,  not  simple. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  [COMPOSITE  ORDER.] 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  Of  leaves:  The  same  as  COMPOUND  (Q.V. ). 

(2)  Of  inflorescence:    The    same   as   COMPOUND 
(q.v.). 

3.  Arith.:  A  term  applied  to  such  numbers  as  can 
be   measured  exactly  by  a  number  greater  than 
unity,  as  10  by  2  or  5 ;  4  is  therefore  the  lowest  com- 
posite number. 

4.  Shipbuilding:   Constructed  partly  of  wood  and 
partly  of  iron ;  naving  an  iron  framework  with  a 
Wooden  skin. 

"Her  Majesty's  ship  Grappler,  4,  composite  gun  vessel, 
was  inspected  at  Plymouth  on  Tuesday." — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

5.  Rail,:  [COMPOSITE  CARRIAGE.] 

B.  As  substantive  i 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Anything  made  up  or  compounded 
of  several  elements;  a  composition,  a  compound,  a 
combination. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm.:  A  composite  candle. 

2.  Bot. :    (Pi.    Composites) :    Tho   English    name 
priven    by   Lindley   to   his  great  order  Asteraceie 
( ASTERACE.S;],  which   included   all   the  plants  by 
many  other  botanists  called  Composite  (q.  v.J. 

composite  arch,  *. 

Arch. :  A  pointed  or  lance  arch. 

composite  candle,  s. 

Comm. :  A  candle  prepared  of  a  mixture  of  tallow 
and  wax. 

composite  carriage,  s. 

Rail. :  A  carriage  composed  of  compartments  of 
different  classes. 

composite  order,  s 


can  an       orc,  an 
of  the  Corinthian. 

composite  portraits,  s.pl. 

Photog. :  Portraits  obtained  by 
combining  together  several  others. 
There  have  been  thus  combined  from 
two  to  nine  such  portraits,  with  the 
result  of  obtaining  a  normal  one 
BUperiorto  any  of  those  of  which  it 
was  composed. 

c6m-p6-sl -tion,  "composicion, 
*composycion,  *compositioun,  s. 
[O.  Fr.  composicion;  Fr.  composition; 
Sp.  composition',  Ital.  composizione, 
from  Lat.  composition  from  compos- 
itus,  _pa.  par.  of  compono,~\  [COM- 
POSE.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Tho  act  or  process  of  forming  or  framing  a 
compound  body  by  putting  together  several  parts 
or  elements. 

2.  The  state  of  being  compounded  or  made  up  of 
several  constituent  parts  or  elements. 

"  The  mind  of  Talbot,  as  you  did  mistake 
The  outward  composition  of  his  body." 

Shake»p.;  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  L,  ii.  3. 

3.  Amass  or  compound  body  formed  or  made  up 
by  the  putting  or  bringing  together  of  several  con- 
stituent parts  or  elements;  a  compound,  a  combina- 
tion. 

"In  the  time  of  the  Yncas'  reign  of  Peru,  no  composi- 
tion was  allowed  -by  the  laws  to  be  used  in  point  of 
medicine,  but  only  simples  proper  to  each  disease." — 
Temple, 
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II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  making  up  or  construct- 
ing by  the  putting  together  of  several  distinct  parts. 

"Judging  from  the  example  of  modern  times,  we 
should  infer  that  the  composition  of  national  annals,  in  a 
continuous  form,  would  precede  the  composition  of  any 
family  history."— Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1865),  ch. 
vi.,  S3,  vol.  i.,  p.  197. 

2.  That  which  is  constructed  by  the  putting  or 
bringing  together  of  several  distinct  parts,  as  a 
composition  in  literature  or  music.    [B.  5.,  9.J 

"...  and  which  was  admitted,  even  by  the  male- 
contents,  to  be  an  able  and  plausible  composition."— Ma- 
cnulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  zziii. 

"The  compositions  introduced  comprised  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Allegro  .  .  . " — Athenceum, 

f3.  The  state  of  being  compounded  or  combined ; 
union,  conjunction. 

*4.  The  act  of  adjusting,  regulating,  or  arranging ; 
adjustment,  regulation,  ordering. 

"...  the  invention  of  matter,  election  of  words, 
composition  of  gesture,  look,  pronunciation,  motion, 
.  .  . "—  BenJonson:  Discoveries. 

*5.  Adjustment,  regulation,  arrangement,  or  set- 
tlement of  difficulties,  &c.  [B.  4.] 

"  .  .  .  going  upon  composition  and  agreement  among 
themselves."— Hooker. 

*6.  A  compact,  agreement,  or  arrangement ;  the 
terms  on  which  differences  are  settled. 

"  Rosse.    That  now 

Sweno,  the  Norways'  king,  craves  composition.- 
Nor  would  we  deign  him  burial  of  his  men 
Till  he  disbursed,  at  Saint  Colme's  inch, 
Ten  thousand  dollars  to  our  general  use." 

Shakesp.:  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

*7.  Consistency,  congruity,  accord. 

"  There  is  no  composition  in  these  news, 
That  gives  them  credit." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  3. 

*8.  The  constitution,  temperament,  or  disposition. 
"  O,  how  that  name  befits  my  composition." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II. ,  ii.  1. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  arrangement  of  columns,  piers,  pil- 
asters, doors,  &c.,  in  a  building  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  set  off  the  whole  to  the  best  advantage. 

2.  Art; 

(1)  The  arrangement  of  different  figures  hi  a  pic- 
ture. 

"  The  disposition  in  a  picture  is  an  assembling  of  many 
parts;  is  also  called  the  composition,  ...  " — Dryden: 
Diifresnoy. 

(2)  A  picture  or  work  of  art. 

3.  Law: 

(1)  Admission  to  membership  in  a  society. 

"  The  compos  it  ioun  of  ane  gild  burges." — Aberd.  Reg. 

(2)  An  amicable  arrangement  of  a  lawsuit. 

4.  Bankruptcy : 

(1)  The  adjustment  or  satisfaction  of  a  debt  or 
other  obligation  by  an  agreement  or  compromise 
entered  into  between  the  parties. 

"Persons  who  have  been  once  cleared  by  composition 
with  their  creditors,  or  bankruptcy,  and  afterward  become 
bankrupts  again,  unless  they  pay  full  fifteen  shillings  in 
the  pound,  are  only  thereby  indemnified  as  to  the  con- 
finement of  their  bodies."—  Sir  IF.  Blaekstone. 

(2)  The  money  or  other  consideration  paid  byway 
of  such  adjustment  or  satisfaction. 

5.  Grammar: 

(1)  Tho  act  or  art  of  arranging  words,  sentences, 
and  ideas,  so  as  to  produce  a  literary  piece. 

(2)  The  words,  sentences,  and  ideas  so  arranged, 
".  .  .  and  as  they  were  a  practical  business-like  people, 

it  is  equally  natural  that  their  earliest  prose  composition 
should  have  been  the  report  of  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
Senate."— Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  vi.,  g  1, 
vol.i.,  p.  180. 

(3)  The  act  of  forming  compound  words. 

*6.  Logic:  A  synthetical  mode  of  investigation  or 
exposition. 

7.  Building:  An  artificial  kind  of  cement  used  for 
covering  brickwork.    [COMPO.] 

8.  Printing;  The  setting  up  of  type. 

9.  Muittr: 

(1 )  Tho  art  of  composing  music,  guided  by  scien- 
tific rules. 

(2)  A  piece  of  music,  for  voices  or  instruments,  or 
a  combination  of  both  effects,  constructed  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  art.    [A.  II.  2.] 

(3)  A  mechanical  arrangement  on  the  organ  by 
which  certain  combinations  of  stops  may  be  cm- 
ployed  or  not,  at  the  wish  of  the  performer,  upon 
his  opening  or  closing  a  valve,  or  by  using  a  pedal 
which  acts  upon  the  sliders.     (Stainer  t&  Barrett.) 

10.  Bot. :  A  term  used  by  Lindley  as  synonymous 
-with  ramification.    He  applies  it  to  the  branching 
of  stems  of  the  veins  of  loaves,  <fcc. 

€"  il)  Composition  of  motion:  Various  motions 
acting  in  a  combined  manner,  so  as  to  form  a 
motion  compounded  of  the  action  of  each. 


compost 

(2)  Composition  of  proportion: 

Math.:  The  substitution  in  a  series  of  four  pro- 
portionals of  the  sum  of  the  first  and  second  foi- 
the  first,  and  of  the  third  and  fourth  for  the  fourth  :- 
thus  if  a  :  b  :  :  c  :  d,  then  by  composition,  a  +  b  :  r> 


(3) 
(4) 


. 
Composition  of  ratios:    [COMPOUND  RATIO.] 

(4)  Composition  of  velocities:    Forces  acting  to- 
gether in  the  same  direction  to  produce  a  certain 
velocity  in  the  body  on  which  they  act.    They  are  to- 
one  another  in  the  same  ratio   as   the  velocities 
wh  ich    they    communicate     to     the   same   body  . 
(Ganot.) 

(5)  Deeds  of  composition:  Deeds  relating  to  the 
debts  of  a  bankrupt  and  the  acceptances  by  tho 
creditors  of  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  their  claim 
in  lieu  of  the  whole. 

composition  candle,  a.    [COMPOSITE  CANDLE.} 

composition  Cloth,  s.  A  waterproof  material 
made  from  long  flax. 

composition  metal,  s,  A  kind  of  brass,  com- 
posed of  copper,  zinc,  <fec.,  used  for  the  sheathing  of 
ships. 

composition  money,  s.  The  same  as  COMPOSI- 
TION, B.  3  (2). 

"...  and  the  countye  of  Longforde  947,  which  in 
the  whole  make  5267  plowlandes,  of  which  the  compos  it  hm 
monye  will  amounts  likewise  to  five  thousand,  ,  .  ."  — 
Spenser;  State  of  Ireland. 

c6m-pO§  ~I-tIve,  a.  [Lat.  compositive,  from 
compositu-s,  pa.  par.  of  compono.l  [COMPOSE.] 

1.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  compounding- 
or  combining. 

2.  Compounded,  combined. 

c6m-pos.  -I-t6r,  *c6m-pos.-I-tur,  *.    [Lat.,  from. 
compositus,  pa.  par.  of  compono.]    [COMPOSE.] 
*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.  :  One  who  composes  or  frames  things. 

2.  Fig.:  One  who  adjusts,  arranges,  or  accommo- 
dates differences,  &c. 

"As  gud  nychtbnr, 
And  as  freyndsome  compositur." 

Harbour:  Bruce,  i.  88. 

II.  Printing:  A  workman  who  ranges  and  adjuM:- 
the  types  in  the  composing-stick  ;  one  who  prepares 
them  in  page  and  form  for  printing  being  called  a, 
"make-up. 

tcom-p5s/-I-toiis,  a.  [Lat.  compositus,  pa.  par.. 
of  rompono.]  Composite. 

"...  the  difference  between  the  outer  and  inner- 
flowers  in  some  Compositous  and  Umbelliferous  plants." 
Danefm  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  i.,  p.  144. 

*c6m-p6§'-I-ture,  «.  [Low  Lat.  compositura^. 
from  Lat.  composittts,  pa.  par.  of  compono.]  [COM- 
POSE .1 

1.  The   act  of   composing,  framing,  or  putting 
together. 

2.  A  composition,  compound,  or  combination. 
*c6m-p6§  -Ive,  a.    [Eng.  compose,  and  suff  .  -/re.  J_ 

Composing,  soothing,  quieting. 

*c  om-pos.-s.es  -s5r,  s.  [Pref.  com=  with,  together  ^ 
and  Eng.  possessor  (q.  v.).]  A  joint  possessor  or- 
owner. 

*COm-p6s-sI-bIl  -I-tf  ,  s.  [Eng.  compossible  r 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  compossible;; 
possibility  of  co-existence. 

*COm-p6s  -sl-ble,  a.  fPref.  COMI  =  with,  together: 
and  Eng.  possible  (q.  v.).J  Capable  or  admitting  of 
co-existence  with  another. 

".  .  .  an  intelligent,  eompossfblf,  consistent  thing,, 
and  not  detine  it  by  repugnancies."  —  Chill  ingieorth:  Rel.. 
of  Prot.,  vi.,  §  7. 

com'-post,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  compost:  Ital.  com- 
posto,  from  Lat.  compositum=a  compound,  neut.  of 
'-,»m>ositus,  pa.  par.  of  compono.]  [COMPOSE.] 

*A.  As  adj.:  Compounded,  compound. 

"In  every  thing  compost 
Each  part  of  th*  essence  its  centreity 
Keeps  to  itself,    .    .    ." 
More  .-  Song  of  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ii. 

B.  As  substantive; 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.  :  A  mixture,  combination,  or  compound  of 
any  kind. 

"  Compostes  and  con  fit  es."—  Bab  ies'  Book,  p.  121. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  compound  or  mixture,  a  combination. 
"...    compost  of  more  bitter  than  sweet    ,    .    ."  — 

ll'immond:   M'tirks,  vol.  iv.,  p.  634. 

II.  Farming:  A  mixture  or  compound  of  yarion> 
substances  to  be  used  as  manure  for  enriching  the 
ground. 

"Avoid  whnt  is  to  come, 

And  do  not  spread  the  camjHtst  on  the  weeds, 
To  make  them  ranker."      Mm/.v.-^*..-  llnmlft,  iii.  4. 

fcfim  -post,  r.  t.  [COMPOST,  s.]    To    treat  with 

compost,  to  manure,  to  planter. 

"By  .  .  .  forbearing  to  compost  the  earth,  water- 
mint  turneth  into  field-mint,  .  .  ."—  Bacon  :  Nat,  Hist. 

bfiil,     bo~y  ;     po~ut,    jtfwl  ;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     shin,     bench  ;     go,     gem  ;     thin,     this  ;     sin,     as.  ;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  ^ 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  -  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      deU 


composting 

fcom  -post-In^,  s.    [COMPOST,  r.]    The   act  or 
process  of  manuring  land. 

*cdm-pd~8'-ture,  s.    [Lat.  comnos/wra,  from  com- 
j»o.W/iw»,  pa.  par.  of  compono.  ]    [(  OMPOSE.] 
1.  Composition,  formation,  nature. 
'2.  Compost,  manure. 

"A  compoaturc  etol'n  from  general  excrement." 

Shakesp.;  Timon,  iv.  3. 

tcbm-pSs,  -u-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  compose ;  u  connective, 
-and  suff.  -wf.]    A  composer.    (Nuttall.) 
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(2)  To  compose,  to  make  up,  to  form. 
"  To  have  his  pomp,  and  all  what  state  compounds 
But  only  painted,  like  his  varnish' d  friends." 


compound 

and  whole  bodies  put  together;  the  complex  con- 
sists of  various  parts  linked  together:  adhesion  is 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  compound;  involution  is 

(Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 


Shabesp..-  Timu»,  iv.  2.        necessary  for  the  complex." 
(3)  To  arrange,  to  adjust,  to  settle  differences,        compound  acids,  s.  pi. 

Chetn. :  Colligated  acids. 

"  I  pray,  my  lords  let  me  MMUKMmd  this  strife." 

Shakesp..-  Hen.  VI.,  Pt.  II. ,  ii.  1. 

*(4)  To  write,  to  compile,  to  be  author  of. 

Lucian's  attempt  in  compounding  his  ne 


compound  addition,  s.    [ADDITION.] 


c6m-p6§  -Ure,  s.     [Lat.  compostura,   from  com-    dialogue."— Hard.:  Manner  of  n'ritiny  Dialogues,  Pref. 


posit  us.] 
'I.  Literally: 

I.  The  act  or  process  of  composing  or  construct- 
ing. 

'1.  That  which  is  composed  or  constructed ;  a  com- 
pound or  combination. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  The  act  or  process  of  arranging,  adjusting,  or 
putting  together. 


compound  animal,  s.  An  animal  which,  origi- 
nally simple,  develops  into  a  few  or  many  others, 
which  retain  physical  connection  with  the  parent 
instead  of  being  sooner  or  later  detached  in  the 


ff.     —  .  -  ,          a  no  ni  in* 

(5)  To  compromise,  to  excuse,  to  make  a  composi-    normal  way.    [COMPOUND  POLYPE.] 


tion  for.    [A.  II.  2  (1).] 

"  Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclin'd  to, 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to." 

Butler:  Hudibras,  c.  i.,  pt.  i..  I.  215-6. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Gram.:  To  form  one  word  by  combination  of 
two  or  more. 
2. 


"Our  conception  of  a  compound  animal,  where  in  some 
respects  the  individuality  of  each  is  not  completed,  .  .  " 
—Darwin;  Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  ir.,  p. 
203. 

compound  arch,  s. 

Arch.:  Anarch  which  has  the  archivolt  molded 
or  formed  into  a  series  of  square  recesses  and  angles, 
and  practically  consisting  of  a  number  of  concen- 


*2.  The  state  of  being  arranged  or  put  together.    ,          To  discharge  or  satisfy  a  debt  or  obligation    trie  archways  which  are  successively  placed  within 

by  the  payment  of  a  less  sum  than  is  strictly  due;    and  behind  each  other 
".    .    .    such  a  composure  of  letters,  such  a  word,  is    to  make  or  accep'  -----         r^_.. 


accept  a  composition.    [COMPOSITION, 
B.3.] 

"  Shall  I,  ye  gods  !  he  cries,  my  debts  compound.'" 

Gay. 


intended  to  signify  such  a  certain  thing." — Holder:  On 

Elements  of  Speech. 

*3.  The  act  or  process  of  composing  or  indicting. 

*4.  A  piece  written  or  composed ;  a  composi t  ion . 

"But  with  a  respect  to  the  present 'age,  nothing  more 
conduces  to  make  these  composures  natural,  .  .  ." — 
fope;  Pastorals;  Discourse. 

_-  .  ,.  .  ,.  ..  an    accessory  ,    uuw    mo    mntn.?i   *a  «m  II<_TJ  j    i  t-Kui<t  ifii 

*;>.  The    form     arising    from    a    disposition   or    by  the  varying  laws  of  the  diiferentstates.  ITiiEFT- 
arrangemeiit  of  the  several  parts. 


compound  ascidlans,  s.  pi. 
ZoOl.:    A   division   of   tunicated  mollusks.     Its 
structure  is  essentially  that  of  the  solitary  ascidi- 
ans,  except  that  the  viscera  are  somewhat  differ- 

rrower, 
more 


compound  azle,  s. 

Mech. :  One  consisting  of  two  parts  joined  by  a 

(3)  To  compound  an  information  :  The  offense  of    sleeve  or  other  locking  device.    [AXLE.]    (Knight.) 
revealing  a  crime  and  commencing  a  prosecution 

•6.  A  natural  disposition,  frame  or  temperament,    againsttheoffender, .not  withthe  intention  of  going       compound  battery,*. 
"  .   .   .a  kind  of  congenial  composure, 
*7.  Adjustment,  condition,  state. 


'  In  cnmpositrf  of  his  face, 

!  afairbutmanlygrace."    C'rashatp. 


on 
"sq 

offense. 


but    to    be    paid,   or   in    popular   phrase   be       Elect.:  A.  Voltaic  battery,  consisting  of  several 
uaredj  ^  for   desisting.    This    is   a    punishable    pairs  of  plates,  which  develop  a  cumulative  effect. 

[GALVANIC  BATTERY.]    (Knight.) 


{Blackstone  :  Comment,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  10.)   A 


theoutward  form  and  composure  of  the  body."    penal  action  by  a  common  informer  cannot  be  com- 
pounded except  by  leave  of  the  court. 


— Ituppa. 

*S.  An  agreement,  composition,  arrangement,  or 
settlement  of  differences. 

"  That  all  may  see,  who  hnte  us.  how  we  seek 
Peace  and  composure,    .    .    ." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vi.  568. 

0.  Tranquillity,  calmness,  sedateness,  quiet  of 
mind. 

".  .  .  died  with  stoical  composure." — jVoeau/(*tf:  Hist. 
Enu.,  ch.  v. 

T  For   the   difference   between    composure    and    -  tx\^\ 

sedute,ifss,  see  COMPOSED.  llm-    (En<>-> 

com'  pot,  s.  [Fr.  compot,  compost.]  An  almanac 
or  calendar.  [CoMPOTUS.] 

c8m-p6-ta'-tlon,  ».    [Lat.  compotatio,  from  com 

...  •   .i'. j_.  .1  _: • i .__   j_>     i_  -, 


B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

"I.  To  come  to  terms  by  abatements  on  both  sides; 
to  agree. 

"Paracelsus  and  his  admirers  have  compounded  with 
the  Galenigts,  .  .  ."  —  Sir.  W.  Temple. 

*2.  To  bargain,  to  make  terms  or  arrangements  ; 


tcompound  corymb,  s. 

Bot.  (Of  inflorescence) :  The  same  as  FASCICLE 
(q.v.). 

compound  division,  s.    [DIVISION-.] 
compound  engine,  «.    [See  COMPOUND  STEAM- 

EXUINK.] 

compound,  eyes,  .-'./>/. 

1.  Entom.:  Two  large  eyes  possessed  by  insects, 

:j u:_i_     1.1 .-    _t ^. _: _ 1_    _ 


=«-um  =  with ;  potatio—a  drinking;  poto=to  drink.]    arrangement. 
The  act  of  drinking  together ;  a  symposium. 

"Sharpe,  in  his  'History  of  the  Kings  of  England,' 
says:  'Our  ancestors  were  formerly  famous  for  cmnpntti- 
tion:  their  liquor  was  ale,  and  one  method  of  amusing 
themselves  in  this  way  was  the  peg-tankard.'  " — Lontjfel- 
lov:  Volrlfn  Legend,  Note. 

c5m  -p6-ta-t5r,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  drinks  in 
•company  with  another;  a  pot  companion. 

"  I  shall  yet  think  it  a  diminution  to  my  happiness,  tn 
miss  of  half  our  companions  and  compotuloi-tt  of  s.vlla- 
bub."—  Pope:  Lfttr.  to  Mr.  Knight. 

c5m  pote,  s.  [Fr.  compote.]  A  preparation  of 
fruit  boued  in  syrup. 


especially  at  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  besides  which  they  may  also  Tiave  simple  eyes,  as 

Oxford,  to  compound  for  fees  by  paying  down  a  may  be  seen  in  the  bee,  Ac.    The 

compound  eyes  consist  of  numer- 

" Here  is  a  fellow  will  help  you   to-morrow:  compound  oils  hexagonal  facets,  the  lenses 

with  him  by  the  year."— Shakesp.;  3Ieas.  fir  .Veas.,  iv.  2.  of  which  combine  the  characters 

3.  To  settle  by  a  compromise;  to  discharge  or  °f  both  crystalline  and  vitreous 

satisfy    an   obligation  by  compromise  or   mutual  humors.    The  house-fly  has  4,000 


for  Ins  bare  com- 


"  They  were,  at  last,  glad  to  compoit n< 
nitment  to  the  Tower." — Clarendon. 

4,  To  determine,  to  agree  or  decide. 

"We here  deliver, 

Subscribed  by  the  consuls  and  patricians. 
Together  with  the  seal  o*  th'  senate,  what 
We  have  compounded  on." 

Shakesp.:  Coriol. 

5.  To  have  sexual  intercourse.    (Shakesp.) 
II.  Technically; 


F»ppt«nf 

of  a  Fly 


such  facets  ;  the  dragon-fly  12,000; 
and  the  little  Mordella  beetles 
25,000. 

2.  ZoQl. :  The  higher  Crustacea 
have  eyes  somewhat  resembling 
those  of  insects. 

compound  flowers,  s.pL 

1.  Gen.:  Any  kind  of  inflorescence  in  which  there 
are  florets  surrounded  by  an  involucre. 

2.  Spec.:  The  flower  heads  of  Composite?.    They 
are  small  flowers  collected  into  a  head,  fixed  in  a 
depressed  axis  and  surrounded  by  an  involucre  of 
floral  leaves  or  bracts.    To  the  unbotanical  eye. 


1.  Lair:  To  discharge  or  satisfy  a  debt  or  obliga 

tion  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  agreed  upon  which    some  of  them,  the  daisy,  for  instance,  look  like 

r,    ,    ,  is  less  than  is  strictly  due  (followed  by  the  preposi-    simple  flowers,  but  what  are  taken  for  the  white  or 

corn-pot  -us,  s.    I  Lat.,  from  computo=to  count,    tionfor  before  the  debt  or  obligation  compounded,    pink-tipped  white  petals  are  the  florets  of  the  ray, 
to  calculate.]    An  almanac,  a  calendar,  an  mven-    and  Jwith  before  the  persons  with  whom  the  com- 
tory.    [COMPOT.]  position  is  made). 

2.  Med,:  To  mix  up  drugs  according  to  the  pro- 
scription of  a  physician. 

Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  compound 
" 


physical  sense;  compose  in  the  proper  or  moral 
sonso:  words  are  compounded  by  making  two  or 
more  into  one;  sentences  are  composed  by  putting 
words  together  so  as  to  make  sense.''  (Crnbb:  Eng. 


com-p6und,  *com-ponen,  *com-pounen,  *com- 
powne,  v.  t.  &  -i.  [Lat.  compono,  from  com=cutn  = 
with,  and  pono=to  place;  Ital.  cotnponere;  Sp. 

4-omponer;    Port,  compor.     The   d    is    excrescent,  and  to  compose:    "Compound  is  used  only  in  the 
(Skeat.)-\ 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally:  Synon.) 

(1)  To  form  or  make  up  into  one  mass  by  the  «xm    «<^,«^  n\ 

-combination  of  several   constituent  parts  or  cle-  com -p6und  (1),  a.  &  «.    [COMPOUND,  r.] 

xnents.  A.  As  adjectii*e: 

"  Whosoever  compounded  any  like  it,  or  whosoever  put-  J-  Ord.  Lang.:  Composed  or  compounded  of  two 

teth  nny  of  it  upon  a  stranger,  shall  even  be  cut  off  from  (>r  more  elements,  parts,  or  ingredients:  composite, 

bin  jKJople."— Exod.  xix.  33.  not  simple. 

(2)  To  combine,  to  mix  up  several  ingredients.  II.   Bot.:   Composed  of  or  divided  into  two  or 

(3)  To  mix  (followed  by  the  prep.  with).  more  others.  [COMPOUND  FLOWER,  COMPOUND  LEAF, 
"Compounded  it  with  dust,  whereto  'tin  kin."  &c,"J 

Shakesp..-  Hamlet,  iv.  2.  B.  As  subst. :   Any  thing  which  is  composed  or 

(4i  To  compose,  to  form  a  constituent  part  or  compounded  of  two  or  morn  elements,  parts,  or  in- 
clement of.  grctiients;  the  result  of  composition;    a  combina- 
^.  i-'i<mr<itircli/:  tion. 

(1)  To  combine,  to  mingle,  or  to  associate  to-  "...    and  the  secondary  rompoi/nrfx  nre  found  to  he 

gethor,  to  blend.  excreted  from  the  system  by  mennsof  purticular  organs." 
and 


Compound  Flower. 

1.  Flower.  2.  Floret  from  disk. 

from  ray.  4.  Style. 


3.  Floret 


j  all  the  materials  of  fury, 
havoc,  and  desolation,  into  one  black  cloud, 


man.-  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  i.,  p.  45. 


Jturke:  Speech  on  the  Case  of  the  Xabob  of  Arcut. 

Ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     wSrk, 


^[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  compound 


and  what,  are  held  to  be  the  stamens  and  pistils  a.-o 
the  florets  of  the  disk. 


and  complex:  "The  compound  consists  of  similar       compound  fraction,  a.    [FRACTION.] 


what,     fall,     father;     w6,     w6t,     here,     camel,     hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,     s'ire,    sir, 
who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try4,     Syrian.      »,     oe  =  e; 


marine;    go,     pot, 
ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


compound 

compound  fracture,  *. 

-Surgery:  A  fracture  in  which  the  bone  is  broken 
and  the  surrounding  integuments  have  been  pierced, 
making  a  wound  from  the  external  surface  to  the 
seat  of  the  fracture.  Thus  where  a  gunshot  breaks 
a  bone  the  fracture  is  compound;  or  if  the  ends  of 
the  broken  bones  are  forced  through  surrounding 
tissue  to  the  surface,  it  is  likewise  a  compound 
fracture. 

compound  householder,  .-•. 

English  LctWj  Suffrage*  rfr. :  A  householder  whose 
landlord  by  agreement  pays  the  rates  for  him.  This 
arrangement  was  introduced  by  the  Small  Tene- 
ments Act  of  1851.  In  the  discussions  which  preceded 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  great  diversity 
of  opinion  existed  as  to  whether  the  compound 
householder  should  or  should  not  have  a  vote.  It 
was  decided  that  he  should  not ;  but  under  the  act 
of  1885  he  was  re-enfranchised. 

compound  interest,  s.    [INTEREST.] 
compound  intervals,  s.  ///. 

Music :  Intervals  greater  than  an  octave,  as 
opposed  to  simple  intervals,  which  are  less  than  an 
octave. 

compound  larceny,  s. 

Law:  Such  as  has  all  the  properties  of  pimple 
larceny,  but  is  accompanied  with  either  one  or  both 
of  the  aggravations  of  a  taking  from  one's  house  or 
person.  (Blackstone:  Comment^  bk.  iv.,  ch.  17.) 

compound  leaf,  s. 
Botany : 

1.  A   leaf  in  which  the  petiole   branches,  each 
branch  terminating  in   a   perfect  leaf,  generally 
called  a  leaflet. 

2.  A  leaf,  the  divisions  of  which  are  articulated 
with  the  petiole.    This  latter  definition  is  by  many 
considered  better  than  the  former  one,  as  with  it 
simple  and  compound  leaves  rarely  exist  in  the 
same  natural  assemblage,  while  if  definition  1  bo 
adopted  they  often  do.  [If  definition  1  bo  adopted 
the  leaf  of  the  orange  is  a  winged  simple  leaf,  but 
if  2  bo  preferred  it  is,  as  theoretically  it  ought  to 
be,  a  compound  one. 

compound  membranes,  s.  pL  (For  definition 
see  extract.) 

"Under  the  title  compound  membranes  we  include  those 
expansions  which  form  the  external  integument  of  the 
body  and  are  continued  into  the  various  internal  passages 
which,  by  their  involutions,  contribute  to  form  the  vari- 
ous secreting  organs  or  glands  .  .  .  they  constitute  the 
skin  and  mucous  membranes,  with  the  various  glandular 
organs  which  open  upon  their  surface.  Hairs  and  nails, 
being  hardened  cuticle,  arc  justly  regarded  as  appendages 
to  the  former." — Todd  &  Bowman;  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i., 
ch.  i.,  p.  47. 

compound  microscope,  s. 

MicroK. ;  A  microscope  made  up  of  a  combination 
of  lenses  arranged  in  a  tube.  [MICROSCOPE.] 

compound  motion,  s.    [MOTION.] 

compound  numbers,  s.pl. 

Algebra:  Such  numbers  as  can  be  divided  by 
gome  other  number  besides  unity  without  leaving  a 
remainder,  as  12,  which  can  be  divided  by  2,  3,  4, 
and  6. 

compound  pier,  s.    A  clustered  column. 

compound  polype,  .-•. 

ZoQL:  A  polype  consisting  of  a  multitude  of  indi- 
viduals associated  together  into  a  single  organism, 
what  may  be  called  the  young,  produced  by  gemma- 
tion, remaining  adherent  to  the  parent,  very  much 
as  branches  remain  connected  with  the  trunk  of  tho 
tree  which  sent  them  forth.  Tho  SertulariaB,  the 
Flustrepj  the  Corals  whicli  form  reefs,  &c.,  belong  to 
this  division  of  zoophytes.  (Owen,  etc.) 

compound  quantities,  s.  pi. 

1.  Algebra:  Such  quantities  as  are  joined  by  tho 
signs  +  or  — ,  or  are  expressed  by  more  letters  than 
one. 

2.  Arith.:  Quantities  consisting  of  more  denomi- 
nations than  one,  as  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence; 
pounds,  ounces,  &c.,  whence  the  several  operations 
of  division,   subtraction,   &c.,  of  such  quantities 
are  known  as  comp'jund  division,  compound  sttbtrac- 
tiont  &c. 

compound  radical,  s. 

Chcin. :  A  radical  which  operates  as  if  it  were  but 
single,  while  analysis  shows  it  to  be  really  composed 
of  two.  Example,  Cyanogen. 

compound  rail,  s. 

Enyin. :  A  rail  made  of  several  portions  with  a 
longitudinal  joint,  avoiding  the  transverse  joint 
across  the  rail  whereby  the  jarring  is  occasioned ;  a 
continuous  rail.  Also  applied  to  several  forms  of 
rails  which  consist  of  a  number  of  portions  bolted 
or  keyed  together. 
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compound  ratio,  .s.  The  ratio  of  the  product  of 
the  antecedents  of  two  or  more  ratios  to  the  product 
of  the  consequents:  thus  if  3  :  6  :  :  4  :  12,  then  12:  72 
is  the  compound  ratio. 

compound  rest,  s. 

Mi'i-li.;  The  tool-carrier  of  an  engine-lathe,  moved 
longitudinally  (along  the  work)  by  tho  leading- 
screw,  actuated  oy  the  feed ;  and  transversely  (to  or 
from  the  work),  by  its  own  feed-screw. 

compound  screw,  s. 

Mech.:  Two  or  more  screws  ou  the  same  axis. 
When  the  pitch  of  tho  respective  screws  varies,  it 
forms  a  differential  screw;  when  they  run  in  differ- 
ent directions,  it  is  a  right  and  left  screw. 

compound  spike,  s. 

tint.;  (Of  inflorescence}:  A  spike  consisting  <>f 
small  secondary  spikelets. 

compound  spirits,  s.  pi.  Rectified  spirits  to 
which  nas  been  added  one  or  more  flavoring  ingre- 
dients. They  are  called  also  compounds.  The  chief 
compounds  are  gin,  British  brandy,  British  rum, 
and  some  grades  of  American  whisky.  Cordials  and 
liqueurs,  such  as  curacoa,  lovage,  cherry  brandy, 
Noyeau,  rum  shrub,  <fcc.,  are  also  denominated  com- 
pounds. These  are  prepared  by  adding  to  clean 
rectified  spirit  various  essences  or  oils,  and  sweet- 
ening with  sugar  or  syrup.  Sweetened  compounds 
usually  contain  from  20  to  35  per  cent,  of  proof 
spirit. 

compound  steam-engine,  s. 

Mech. :  A  form  of  steam-engine  originally  patented 
by  Hornblower  in  1781,  in  which  steam  at  a  relatively 
greater  pressure  was  allowed  to  expand  in  a  small 
cylinder,  and  then,  escaping  into  a  larger  cylinder, 
to  expand  itself  against  a  largej:  piston.  Compound 
engines  are  of  two  classes,  which  may  be  called 
compound  and  independentcompound  engines.  Tho 
former  are  those  in  which  the  cylinders  are  near  each 
other,  and  the  pistons  commence  their  respective 
strokes  simultaneously  or  nearly  so,  the  steam 
expanding  from  one  cylinder  direct  to  the  other 
through  as  small  a  passage  as  convenient.  To  this 
class  belong  most  land  engines,  and  the  compound 
marine  with  cranks  at  about  130% 

compound  stops,  s.pl. 

Music:  Organ  stops  having  more  than  one  rank 
of  pipes. 

compound  times,  «.  pt. 

Music:  Times  in  which  tho  bar  is  divided  into 
two  or  more  groups  of  notes,  e.  3.,  8,  which  consists 
of  two  groups  of  three  notes ;  $,  whicli  consists  of 
three  groups  of  three  notes,  &c.  Compound  times 
are  classified  as  duple  or  triple,  according  to  the 
number  of  groups  in  each  bar,  not  according  to  the 
number  of  notes  in  each  group;  e.  g.,  $  is  a  duplo 
time,  8  a  triple  time,  ^  (four  groups  of  three)  a 
duple  time,  &c.  The  principal  accent  falls  on  the 
first  note  on  each  bar,  and  a  subordinate  accent  ou 
the  first  note  of  each  group. 

compound  umbel,  s. 

Bot.  (of  inflorescence) :  A  kind  of  inflorescence  in 
which  tho  umbel  divides  into  two  or  more  smaller 
umbels,  as  in  Heracleum.  The  umbel  thus  dividing 
is  called  the  universal  one,  and  the  others  the  par- 
tial umbels. 

compound  word,  s. 

tfrnm.:  A  word  composed  of  two  or  moro  words, 
according  to  certain  rules.  [See  HYPHEN.] 

c8m'-pound  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful;  by  some 
taken  as  a  corruption  of  Port,  campania;  Lat. 
campus=a  field.]  A  term  applied  in  India  to  the 
yard  or  inclosed  space  surrounding  a  dwelling. 

c6m-p6und  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  compound;  -able.] 
Capable  or  admitting  of  being  compounded. 

"A  penalty  .  .  .  compoundable  for  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment.— Dickens  t  Uncotn.  Traveller,  ch.  xii.  (Dari?s.\ 

c6m-p6"und  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COMPOUND,  «.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.;  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adj.:  Compound,  composite. 
Com-pound  -Sr,  s.    [Eng.  compound;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  compounds  in  any  of  the 
ordinary  senses  of  the  verb. 

II.  Technically; 

1.  Polit. :  A  compound  ho\isoholder. 

2.  Law;  One  who  compounds  a  felony. 

3.  Med.:  One  who  compounds  drugs  according  to 
a  proscription. 

4.  f'nir. :  One  who  paid  more  than  the  ordinary 
foes  for  his  degrees. 

"Fitzjamea,  Dean  of  Well«,  was  adorned  with  the  degree 
of  B.  A.,  wearing  then  the  gown  and  habit  of  a  com- 
iXHtndert  that  is,  one  who  compounds,  or  pays  doable  or 
treble  fees  f»r  his  degree,  which  in  usually  done  by  rich 
dignitaries."— Wood:  Fasti,  an.  1544. 
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5.  Sufi.  Hint. :  A  Jacobite  \vho,  though  wi-hing  to» 
bring  back  James  II..  yet  desired  to  "compound/* 
or  make  an  arrangement  with  him  as  to  the  condi- 
tions on  which  he  was  to  be  restored  to  the  throne. 

"The  Jacobite  party  had,  from  the  first,  been  divided 
into  two  sections,  which,  three  or  four  years  after  the  rev- 
olution, began  to  be  known  as  th9  Comptnuutsrt  and  the 
Noncompounders." — Macuulay:  Hint.  Emj.t  ch.  xx, 

c&m-pound'-Ing,  pr.  parn  a.  &  s.   [COMPOUND,  u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (Soe  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  forming  into  a  mass,  bj' 
combination  or  mixture. 

"...  the  compounding  of  matter  from  elementary 
atoms  and  the  influence  of  the  act  of  combination  on 
radiation  and  absorption  were  considered  and  experi- 
mentally illustrated.  — Tyndtill:  Fraa.  of  Science  (3d  ed.). 
viii.  16,  p.  214. 

(2)  The  act  or  state  of  composing  or  forming  ono- 
of  the  constituent  parts  or  elements  of  a  compound 
body. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  act  of  adjusting  or  arranging  difficulties. 

(2)  The  act  of  entering  into  an  agreement  or  com- 
promise. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Grammar;  The  act  of  forming  one  word  by  th& 
combination  of  two  or  more. 
'->  Law: 

(1)  Tho  act  of  compromising  or  making  a  compo- 
sition for  debts,  <fcc. 

(2)  The  act^of  receiving  a  consideration  to  for- 
bear prosecuting  in  a  case  of  felony. 

3.  Med.:  The  act  or  practice  of  mixing  drugs  ac- 
cording to  a  prescription. 

*c6m-poun -drSss,  s.  [Eng.  compounder;  fern- 
suff.  -ess.]  A  female  compounder  or  adjuster. 

"To  be  the  arbitratrix  and  compound  res*  of  quarrell."— 
Howell;  Vocal  Forest,  p.  9. 

c6m-pra'-d6r,  ».  [Port.]  A  native tradingman- 
ager  for  Kuropean  merchants  or  residents  in  China  ; 
an  agent. 

cb'm'-pr&lge,  *com  prase,  v.t.  [Pref.co»i=withr 
together,  and  Eng.  praise  (q.  v.).]  To  estimate,  to 

v;ilur. 

cSm-prS-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  comprecatio,  from 
<-<niiprecor:  com = own = with,  together;  precor=to 
pray.J  A  prayer  or  praying  with  others;  united 
prayer. 

"Next  to  deprecation  against  evil  may  succeed  com p re- 
eat  ivn  for  that  which  is  good." — Bp.  Wilkins:  Discourse 
on  Prayer,  ch.  17. 

c6m-pre-h§nd',  *  com-pre-hende,  v.  t.  &  i. 
[Lat.  comprehendo;  from  com=c«m=together,  and 
prehendo=to  seize,  to  grasp ;  Fr.  comprendre ;  Ital. 
comprendere ;  Sp.  comprender ;  rort.  compre- 
hender.]  [APPREHEND.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  To  grasp,  to  seize. 

"  For  heauen  he  measureth  wyt  h  his  spanne,  and  the 
whole  worlde  he  comprehendeth  under  his  thre  fingers." — 
Bale:  Image,  pt.  i. 

2.  To  include. 

"The  more  liberal  the  terms  of  comprehension,  the- 
greater  was  the  alarm  of  every  separatist  who  knew  that 
he  could,  in  no  case,  be  cvmprektndcd."— Macuulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

II.  Figuratively : 

\.  To  contain,  to  comprise,  to  include,  to  imply. 

"The  virtues  required  in  the  heroic  poem  .  .  .  are- 
comprehended  all  in  this  one  word,  Discretion." — Hobbes: 
I'irtitea  of  an  Heroic  I'urnt. 

2.  To  grasp  or  soizo  in  the  mind,  to  apprehend,  to- 
understand,  to  imagine. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  understand,   to   approliend,  to- 
grasp  or  contain  with  the  understanding;   to  im- 
agrinei 

"Of  thlnges  that  ben  made  more  cubtilly 
Than  they  can  in  hir  lewednessec<»H/>»-cftfnrf  *' 

Chmnvr;  C.  T.,  10,537. 

•'  F(>r  tho  differenco  between  to  comprehend  and 
to  compriM  ,  s*ie  COMPRISE:  for  that  between  t'om- 
prehcnd  and  cnm'i  /re,  ^-c,  (CONCEIVE. 

cSm-pre-hend  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  «.  [('OMPRE- 
IIKND,  r.J 

COm-pre-hend'-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  comprehend;  -rr.] 
One  who  comprehends  or  grasps  in  the  mind. 

com  pr5  hSnd  Ing,  pr.  par.,n.&s,  [('OMPRE- 
ii KND,  r.J 

A.  <fcB.  As  pr.  par.  cfr  part  id  p.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :   Tho  act  or  process  of  grasping  or 
seizing  with  the  understanding. 


boll,    b<5y;     pout,    jtfwl;     cat,     $611.     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -vion,      -$ion  =  zhiin.     -tions,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 
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rfi-hen-sl-bn'-l-tf,  s.  [Eng.  compre- 
Jiensible;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  com 
prehensible. 

com-pre-hen'-sl-ble,  *com-pre-lien  -s^-ble,  a. 
TFr.  comprehensible;  from  Lat.  comprehensibilis, 
from  coniprehensust  pa.  par.  of  comprehendo.] 

I.  Lit.:   Capable  of  being  grasped,  contained, 
included,  or  bounded  in. 

"He  is  not  comprehensyble  nor  circumscribed  no 
where.'*— Sir  T.  More:  Workes,  p.  12L 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Capable  of  being  included,  implied,  or   com- 
prised. 

2.  Capable  of  being  comprehended  or  grasped  in 
the  mind ;  intelligible. 

*com-pre-hen  -sl-ble-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  compre- 
hensible ;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  comprehen- 
sible ;  comprehensibility. 

*c5m-pr§-hejl'-sl-biy,  adv.  [Eng.  comprehen- 
-sib(le) ;  -ly.~\ 

1.  In  a  comprehensible  or  intelligible  manner;  so 
as  to  be  comprehended  or  understood. 

2.  Comprehensively,  with  wide  significance ;  sig- 
nificantly. 

"  The  words  wisdom  and  righteous  are  commonly  used 
very  comprehensibly,  BO  as  to  signify  all  religion  and 
virtue." — Tillotson. 

cSm-pre'-lierr-Sion,  a.  [Lat.  comprehenxio,  from 
•comprehensuSi  pa.  par.  of  comprehendo=to  com- 
prehend (q.  v.)-J 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  The  act  of  grasping,  seizing,  or  containing. 

2.  Inclusion,  extension  to. 

'*  Not  a  single  proposition  tending-  to  a  Comprehension 
Jiad  been  even  discussed."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

"  The  same  considerations  which  had  induced  Notting- 
ham to  support  a  comprehension  made  comprehension  an 
•object  of  dread  and  aversion  to  a  large  body  .  .  ," — 
Mucuulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

*3.  A  summary,  epitome,  or  collection. 
'*  Though  not  a  catalogue    ...    a  comprehension  of 
them." — Chi  U  ingworth. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1,  The  act  or  process  of  grasping  or  seizing  with 
the  understanding. 

2.  That  faculty  by  which  ideas  are   grasped   or 
seized  with  the  understanding;  intelligence,  capac- 
ity of  intellect. 

B.  Technically; 

1.  Logic;  Those   attributes  which  make  up  the 
notion  expressed  by  a  general  term. 

2.  Rhet.:  A  figure  or  speech  by  which  a  part  is 
put  for  the  whole,  the  whole  for  a  part,  or  a  definite 
number  for  an  indefinite. 

^[  Comprehension  Scheme : 

Hist.:  A  scheme  for  comprehending  within  the 
English  Established  Church  the. Puritan  as  well  as 
the  Anglican  party.  An  effort  was  made  in  this 
direction  in  1689.  A  bill  for  altering  some  points  in 
the  liturgy  to  which  exception  was  taken  by  the 
Nonconformists  passed  the  House  of  Lords  in  1689. 
But  Convocation,  when  summoned  at  the  instance 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  discuss  the  scheme, 
•ended  by  rejecting  it.  An  attempt  of  the  same  kind 
made  in  Scotland  in  1678  had  been  equally  unsuc- 
cessful. 

cfim-pre-hen  -slve,  a.  [Fr.  comprfhensif,  as  if 
from  a  Lat.  comprehensivus,  from  comprehen&iis,  pa. 
par.  of  comprehendo.  ] 

1.  Extending  widely ;  including  or  comprehending 
many  things ;  extensive,  wide,  compendious. 

"  Reverend  and  wise,  whose  comprehensive  view 
At  once  the  present  and  the  future  knew." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  zziv.,  1.  518-19. 

2.  Having  the  power  of  grasping   many  things 
-with  the  understanding;  quick,  acute,  sharp  of  in- 
tellect. 

"In  truth,  he  united  all  the  qualities  of  n  great  judge, 
an  intellect  comprehensive ,  quick  and  acute,  .  .  .  "— 
Jfacaulay:  Hist.  Eng,,  ch,  xx. 

If  Crabbthus  discriminates  between  comprehen- 
sive and  extensive ;  **  Comprehensive  respects  quan- 
tity, extensive  regards  space :  that  is  coniprehen&ive 
that  comprehends  much,  that  is  extensive  thate.r- 
iendsiutp  a  wide  field:  a  comprehensive  view  of  a 
subject  includes  all  brandies  of  it;  an  extensive 
view  of  a  subject  enters  into  minute  details:  the 
comprehensive  is  associated  with  the  concise;  the 
extensive  with  the  diffuse:  it  requires  a  capacious 
mind  to  take  a  comprehensive  survey  of  any  sub- 
ject ;  it  is  possible  for  a  superficial  thinker  to  enter 
very  extensively  into  some  parts,  while  he  passes 
over  others.  Comprehensive  is  employed  only  with 
regard  to  intellectual  objects;  extensive  is  used  both 
in  the  proper  or  the  improper  sense:  the  signifi- 
cation of  a  word  is  comprehensive,  or  the  powers  of 
the  mind  are  comprehensive;  a  plain  \»  extensive^ 
or  a  field  of  inquiry  is  extensive."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 
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C8m-pre-hen -SlTe-ly5,  adv.  [Eng.  comprehen- 
sive; -fv.]  In  a  comprehensive  manner;  widely,  ex- 
tensively, compendiously. 

"The  Jaw  itself,  comprehensively  taken/' — Goodwin: 
Works,  vol.  ill.,  pt.  i.,  p.  90. 

com-pre-hen  -slve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  comprehen- 
sive :-ness  ]  The  quality  of  being  comprehensive. 

1.  Variety. 

"  Compare  the  beauty  and  comprehensiveness  of  legends 
on  ancient  coins." — Atldison:  On  Ancient  Medals. 

2.  Extent,  wideness  of  range  and  significance. 
*c5m-pre-hen'-s5r, «.    [Lat.  from  comprehensus, 

pa.  par.  of  comprehendo.^ 

Old  Divinity :  One  who  is  proficient,  or  who  has 
attained  to  a  full  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
truth. 

"...  thou  art  yet  a  traveller,  they  [the  saints  in 
heaven]  comprehensors  .  .  ." — Bp.  Hall:  Soul's  Fare- 
well to  Earth. 

*c6m  -preg-bjf-tSr,  s.  [Pref.  com=with,  together, 
and  Eng.  presbyter  (q.  y.).l  One  who  is  joined  or 
associated  with  others  in  office  as  a  presbyter ;  a  fel- 
low-priest. 

"Cyprian  in  many  places  .  .  .  speaking  of  presby- 
ters, calls  them  his  compresbyters." — Milton:  Of  Reforma- 
tion, bk.  L 

*com-pres-by-ter  -I-al,  a.  [Eng.  conipresbyter ; 
-ial.}  Or  or  pertaining  to  a  compresbyter ;  common 
to  any  priest  with  others. 

c6m  press  ,  v,  t.  [From  Low  Lat.  compresso= 
oppress:  com=cum=with,  and  presso  =  to  press, 
from  pressus,  pa.  par.  of  premo=to  press.  Or  from 
pref.  oom=with,  together,  and  Eng.  press  (q.  v.) 
(Skeat).  Sp.  comprimir ;  Ital.  comprimere.] 

I.  Lit.:   To  squeeze  or  press  together  material 
things ;  to  force,  ^press,  or  drive  into  a  narrow  com- 
pass ;  to  bring  within  smaller  limits. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  reduce  or  bring  within  narrower  limits,  to 
narrow.  (Of  immaterial  things.) 

"And  his  whole  figure  breathed  intelligence. 
Time  had  cumin-ess' <l  the  freshness  of  his  cheek 
Into  a  narrower  circle  of  deep  red." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  i, 

*2.  To  have  carnal  intercourse  with,  to  embrace. 
*3.  To  restrain,  to  keep  down. 

"  The  adverse  winds  in  leathern  bags  he  broc'd, 
Compress'd  their  force,    .    .    ." 

Pope;  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  «.,  1.  19,  20. 
4.  To  reduce  within  narrower  limits,  to  abridge, 
to  make  concise.    (Applied  to  language,  writings, 
&c.) 

"  The  same  strength  of  expression,  though   more  com- 
pressed, runs  through  his  historical  harangues,    .    .     ." 
— Melmoth:  Pliny,  bk.  i.,  Let.  16.      ' 
*5.  To  reduce. 

"  Compress  the  sum  into  its  solid  worth." 

Courper:  Conversation,  20. 

com    press,.;.    [Fr.  compresse.] 

1.  Surg. :  A  pad  of  folded  soft  linen,  used  with  a 
bandage  to  preserve  a  due  pressure  on  a  wound. 

"  I  applied  an  interciplent  about  the  ankle  and  upper 
part  or  the  foot,  and  by  compress  and  bandage  dressed  it 
up. " — Wiseman. 

2.  Mack. :  A  machine  for  re-pressing  cotton  bales, 
corn-pressed',  com-prest,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CoM- 

FKESS,  v.l 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pressed  together,  condensed,  nar- 
rowed. 

II.  Bot.  (of  a  Seed) :  Flattened  lengthwise,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  depressed,  which  means  flattened 
vertically.    The  legume  of  the  garden  pea  is  com- 
pressed. 

compressed-air,  a.  &  s. 

Compressed-air  Engine : 

Mech. :  An  engine  driven  by  the  elastic  force  of 
compressed  air.  Its  construction  is  usually  like 
that  of  a  steam-engine,  the  force  of  the  expanding 
air  being  exerted  against  a  piston  in  a  cylinder. 
(Knight.) 

c6m-pre8-8l-bll -I-ty1,  s.  [Eng.  compressible; 
•ity.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
compressible ;  capability  of  compression. 

2.  Nat.  Phil. :  The  property  in  virtue  of  which  the 
volume  of  a  body  may  be  diminished  by  pressure. 
It  is  produced  by  its  porosity.    The  most  compres- 
sible bodies  are  gases,  which  may  be  reduced  in  this 
way  to  10,  20,  or  even  100  times  as  little  space  as 
they  previously  occupied.    If,  however,  very  great 
pressure  be  applied,  the  tendency  is  for  the  gas  to 
become  fluid.    Liquids  were  long  thought  to  be  in- 
compressible, which  is  not  accurate.    Solids  vary 
greatly     in    compressibility;    india-rubber,   cork, 
ivory  balls,  &c.,  are  very  compressible.    (Ganot.) 


comprimit 

C&m-pres  -8l-ble,  a.  [Fr.  compressible.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  compressed  or  forced  into  a  narrower 
compass,  or  within  narrower  limits  ;  admitting  of 
compression. 

"  It  is  light,  porous,  compressible."— Cassell's  Technical 
Educator,  pt.  vlii.,  p.  113. 

•cfim-pres  -sl-ble-ness,  s.  [Eug.  compressible; 
-7108*.]  The  same  as  COMPRESSIBILITY  (q.  v.). 

c&m-pres  -sing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [COMPEESS,  r.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As   adj.:    Having   the    quality   or  power  of 
forcing  into  narrower  space  or  limits. 

".  .  .  in  all  cases  the  distortion  is  such  as  required 
for  its  production  a  compressing  force  acting  at  right 
angles  to  the  planes  of  cleavage."— Tyndall:  Frag,  of 
Science  (3d  ed.),  xiv.  412. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  exercising 
compression ;  compression. 

compressing-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  making 
compressed  bullets.  (Knight.) 

c&m-pres  -sion  (sion  as  sh&n),  s.  [Lat.  com- 
pressio,  from  compressus,  pa.  par.  of  comprimo.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  compressing  or  forcing  into  a 
narrower  compass,  or  within  narrower  limits. 

2.  Fig. :  The  condensation  or  compressing  of  lan- 
guage or  thought. 

"  Involution  of  argument  and  compression  of  thought." 
— Idler:  No  10. 

compression-casting,  s.  A  mode  of  casting 
bronzes,  Ac.,  in  molds  of  potters'  clay  under  a 
pressure  which  causes  the  metal  to  flow  into  the 
delicate  tracery  left  by  the  pattern.  The  work 
approaches  nearly  the  work  of  the  graver  and 
chisel.  It  is  especially  used  in  casting  house- 
builders'  hardware,  letters  and  numbers  for  houses, 
stamps,  <fcc.  (Knight.) 

compression-cock,  s.  One  containing  an  india- 
rubber  tube  which  is  collapsed  by  the  pressure  of 
the  end  of  a  screw-plug  turned  by  the  key.  (Knight.) 

c&m-pres  -slve,  a.    [Fr.  compressif.] 

1.  Forced,  compulsory. 

"Considering  the  brushiness  and  angulosity  of  the 
parts  of  the  air,  a  more  than  ordinary  motion  or  cont- 
pressive  rest  may  very  well  prove  painful  to  the  soul,  and 
disharmonious  to  her  touch." — More:  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  i. 

2.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  compressing. 
"...    and  whereunto  all  the  blood  of  the  body  by 

the  cotiipressice  motion  of  the  veins,  doth  naturally  tend, 
as  to  its  ultimate  hold." — Smith:  Portraiture  of  Old  Age, 
p.  236. 

c6m-pres'-s5r,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Class.  Lat. 
compressus,  pa.  par.  of  comprimo=to  compress.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:   One  who,   or    that  which  com- 
presses. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Surg. :  An  instrument  to  compress  the  femoral 
artery ;  a  substitute  for  a  tourniquet. 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  lever-arm  to  press  on  the  chain-cable  and 
keep  it  from  veering  away  too  fast. 

(2)  A  device  for  compressing  a  gun-carriage  to  its 
slide  or  platform  during  recoil;  the   carriage  is 
again  set  free  for  running  up.    (Knight.) 

3.  Microscopy:  A  device   to  flatten   microscopic 
objects  under  examination,  in  order  to  make  out 
their  structure ;  a  compressorium.   Compressors  for 
the  microscope  are  of  various  kinds ;  as,  lever,  re- 
versible cell,  parallel  plate,  n'enham's,  &c.    Some- 
times a  little  DOX  is  constructed  for  the  purpose,  or 
by  the  handle  of  a  mounted  needle  pressure  may  be 
applied  to  the  thin  glass  covering  the  object  to  be 
compressed. 

4.  Pneumatics:  A  machine   for  compressing  air. 
See  AIE-PUMP,  COMPRESSED-AIE  ENGINE,  AIB-COM- 
PRESSING  MACHINE. 

8.  Anat. :  That  which  compresses  anything.  Thus 
there  are  a  Compressor  hemisphaerium  bulbi,  and  a 
compressor  naris.  Where  there  are  more  than  one 
the  pi.  compressores  is  used. 

com-pres-s'dr  -I-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.]  The  same 
as  COMPRESSOR  (q.  v.). 

".  .  .  to  steep  it  in  weak  acetic  acid,  and  then  to 
thin  it  out  under  the  compressorium." — Todd  tt  Bowman: 
Phytiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  168. 

C&m-pres '-Sure,  s.  [Pref.  com=  together,  and 
pressure,  (q.  v.).]  The  act  of  compressing ;  compres- 
sion, pressure.  (Digby.) 

cSm-priest',  «.  [Pref.  com=t«gether,  itnd  priest 
(q.  v.J.J  A  fellow-priest. 

".  .  .  deferring  to  chastise  his  lewd  and  insolent  corn- 
priests." — Milton :  Apol.  for  Smectym  n  tt  »*. 

•com  prim-It,  v.  t.  [Lat.  <y>»i/>ri'mo=to  press 
together.]  To  subdue,  to  restrain,  to  keep  down. 

"Hee  is  a  physitian  to  other  men's  affections,  as  to  his 
own,  by  ctunprimittinu  such  passions  as  runne  into  an  in- 
surrection, .  .  ." — Ford:  Line  of  Life  (1620). 


iite,     fat,    fSre,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wglf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rile,     full;     trf ,     Syrian.     SB,    os  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


comprint 

corn-print ,  r.  t.  [Prof.  com  =  togethcr,  and  print 
(q,  v.1. J 

1.  To  print  together  or  at  the  same  time. 

2.  To  print  together;  it  is  commonly  taken,  in 
law,  for  the  deceitful  printing  of  another's  copy,  or 
book,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rightful  proprietor. 
(Phillips:  World  of  Words.) 

com  -print,  s.    [COMPRINT,  r.] 

1.  The  act  of  printing  a  surreptitious  copy  of  the 
book  of  another ;  piracy  of  a  book. 

-.  A  surreptitious  or  pirated  copy  of  a  book. 

C&m-prls.  -al,  *.    [Eng.  compro(e) ,"  -a/.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  comprising. 

*2.  An  epitome,  compendium,  or  summary. 

"Slandering is  a  complication,  a  comprisnl  and  sum  of 
nil  wickedness." — Barrow:  Serm.,  i.  2M. 

c6m-prls,e  ,  *com~pryse,  v.t.  [Fr.  compris,  pa. 
par.  of  comprendre=to  comprehend  (q.  v.).] 

Ordina  ru  Language : 

1.  Lit, :  To  embrace,  to  contain,  to  include,  to 
comprehend. 

••.  .  .  and  so  on  down  to  the  sixth  or  seventh,  which 
.•Vsf*  the  smallest  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
.  .  ."— Hfrschel;  Astron.  (5th  ed.,  1858),  g  778. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  plot,  to  plan,  to  contrive. 

".  .  .  there  was  done  a  cruell  iustice  in  the  citye  of 
Burdeaux,  done  and  comprised  by  Sir  Thomas  Pheltoii, 
,  .  ." — Berners:  Froissart's  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  318. 

*~  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  comprise, 
to  comprehend,  to  contain,  to  embrace,  and  to  in- 
clude: *  Persons  or  things  comprise  or  include; 
things  only  comprehend,  embrace,  and  contain:  u 
person  comprises  a  certain  quantity  of  matter  within 
a  given  space;  he  includes  one  thing  within  another: 
an  author  comprises  his  work  within  a  certain 
number  of  volumes,  and  includes  in  it  a  variety  of 
interesting  particulars.  Wheu  things  are  spoken 
of,  comprise,  comprehend,  and  embrace  have  regard 
to  the  aggregate  value,  quantity,  or  extent ;  include 
or  contain  to  the  individual  thing  which  forms  a 
part.  Comprise  and  contain  are  used  either  in  the 
proper  or  the  figurative  sense;  comprehend,  eni- 
l>i  r/re,  and  include,  in  the  figurative  sense  only:  a 
stock  comprises  a  variety  of  articles ;  a  library  com- 
prises a  variety  of  books;  the  whole  is  comprised 
within  a  small  compass:  rules  comprehend  a 
number  of  particulars ;  laws  comprehend  a  number 
of  cases ;  countries  comprehend  a  certain  number  of 
districts  or  divisions;  terms  comprehend  a  certain 
meaning:  a  discourse  ^inbraces  a  variety  of  topics; 
a  plan,  project,  scheme,  or  system,  embraces  a 
variety  of  objects :  a  house  contains  a  number  of 
persons;  a  city  contains  a  number  of  houses;  a 
book  contains  much  useful  matter;  a  society  COH- 
/<»//($  very  many  individuals;  it  includes  none  but 
of  a  certain  class."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

*COm-prise,  8.  [Pref.  cow,  and  prise  =  price 
(q.  v.)  ]  Price,  value. 

'  Thus  fame  then  lyfe  is  of  far  more  comprise.'*— Whet- 
stone: Promos  *  Cassandra,  O.  PI.  i.  32. 

cim-prls.ed  (Eng.),  *com-prys-it  (Scotch),  pa. 
par.  or  a.  [COMPRISE,  r.J 

c&m-pri$  -er,  *com-prys-er,  *com-prys-our, 
s.  [Eng.  compris(e)  ,'  -«r.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  comprises. 

2.  SVo/r/i  L<t  H-;  Ono  who   attaches  the  estate  of 
another  for  debt. 

*'Thairbythe  comprystr  hes  right  to  the  mailles,  dew- 
ties,  and  proffittes  of  the  landis,  .  .  ."—  Acts  Jn.  I'l. 
<ed.  1814).  p.  609. 

cftm-prls.  -Ing,  pr. par.,  a.  &s.    [COMPRISE,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfc  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C*  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang-:  The  act  of  including,  containing 
or  comprehending. 

2.  Scotch  Lav:  The  act  of  attaching  the  t-stat.-  •-{ 
another  for  debt. 

com  priv  -ate.  *com-priv-at,  a.  [Pref.  com, 
umt^nm/i^privy  (?).]  Privy,  accessory. 

"...  war  cmnprivat  to  their  oath  is  to  stand  at  the 
sentence,  .  .  .  "—Pittcottie  (ed.  W14>,  p.  35. 

Com  -pro-bate,  r.  *'.  [Lat.  comprohatitni.^u]-.  of 
comptobo:  fom=cu»t=with,  together;  probo=to 
prove,  to  try.]  To  prove  in  conjunction  with  other 
things;  to  join  or  aid  in  proving. 

'' .  .  .  do  comprobate  with  Holye  Scripture,  that  God 
is  the  fountains  of  sapience." — A'tV  T.  Ktijnt-  G«r.,  fol. 
199. 

com  -pro-bate,  a.  [Lat.  comprobatus,  pa.  par. 
«»1  i-n,«/;ro/«.»=to  try,  to  prove.]  Proved,  approved. 

(X/r  T.  Mn/->'.} 

COni-pro-ba  -tlon,  s.  [Lat.  r<nttprnfintnt,  from 
contpfooo.  1 

1-  Proof,  confirmation,  attestation. 

2.  United  approbation,  assent,  consent. 

"...  the  c<>inpi'obati<m  of  the  best  and  most  famous 
learned  men  and  vniuersities,  and  also  by  the  assent  of 
the  whole  realme/'— Fox:  Martyr*,  p.  981. 
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Com-pr6-du§e  ,  r.  t.  [Pref.  com,  and  produce 
(q.  v.).]  To  produce  at  the  same  time. 

"Was  it  contjiroiiuced  or  concreated  with  them?"— 
Jackson:  On  Creed,  bk.  vi. 

com  -prom-i§ef  .<?.  [Fr.  compromis,  pa.  par.  of 
compromettre ;  Lat.  compromitto=to  promise  or 
enter  into  an  engagement  with  another;  Sp.com- 
promiao;  Ital.comprowj.esso;  Port.  compromisao.} 

1.  An  agreement  entered  into*  between  two  par- 
ties to  refer  a  matter  in  dispute  to  arbitration,  and 
to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator. 

2.  An  agreement  or  bargain  between  persons  in 
controversy  to  settle  their  differences  by  mutual 
concessions. 

''  Melville  succeeded  in  effecting  a  comjirnHtise." — Ma- 
caulay;  Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  xvi. 

TJ  The  compromise  of  Breda  or  of  Flanders : 
Hist. :  A  petition  sent  forth  at  a  meeting  of  Flem- 
ish nobles  held  at  Breda  in  January,  1556.  It  was 
designed  to  deprecate  the  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards, 
then  in  conflict  with  their  revolted  provinces  in  the 
Netherlands.  It  was  presented  to  the  Regent 
Margaret,  sister  of  Philip  II.,  but  she  rejected  its 
prayer. 

com  -pr6m-i§e,  r.  t.  &  i.    [COMPROMISE,  s.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  bind  by  a  mutual  agreement  or  compact. 

2.  To  adjust  or  settle  a  difference  by  mutual  con- 
cessions. 

"With  much  difficulty,  the  dispute  was  compromised." 
Macanlaij:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

3.  To  place  in  a  position  of  difficulty  or  danger ; 
to  commit  to  or  involve  in  any  hazard;  to  place 
one's  life,  honor,  or   reputation  in  a  position  of 
jeopardy. 

"His  doings  would  seriously  compromise  him."— L.  Oli- 
phatit;  Journey  to  Katmandu,  ch.  x.,  p.  119. 

*B.  Intrants.:  To  accord,  to  agree. 

"  When  Laban  and  himself  were  compromised, 
That  all  the  eanlings  which  were  streak' d  and  pied 
Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire." 

xiutkt'tsp.:  Mer.  of  TY/i.,  i.  3. 

cdm  -prom-lied,  pa.  par.  or  a,  [COMPROMISE,  r.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective.' 

1.  Settled  or  arranged  by  mutual  concessions. 

2.  Committed  to  or  implicated  in  any  hazard  or 
enterprise :  placed  in  a  position  of  danger,  as  re- 
gards life,  honor,  or  reputation. 

c6m  -prom-I-§er,  s.  [Eng.  compromise);  -er.} 
One  who  compromises  or  enters  into  a  compromise. 

c8m  -pr5m-I-§Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [COMPROM- 
ISE, r.] 

A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  (t  particip.  adj.;  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  entering  into  or  effecting 
a  compromise. 

*c6m-pro-vln  -cial,  *c5m-pro-vln  -ciall  (cial 
as  slial  >,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  cow,  and  provincial  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  thesaine  province. 

"  He  the  six  Islands,  comprovincial! 
In  auncient  times  unto  great  Britainee, 
Shall  to  the  same  reduce." 

>>„**,-:  F.Q.,III.  iii.  32. 

B.  As  subst. :  A    bishop   belonging    to    the  same 
province,  or  under  the  same  archiepiscopal  juris- 
diction. 

"At  the  consecration  of  an  archbishop,  nil  his  ctmi- 
proi'incittls  ought  to  give  their  attendance." — Ayltffe; 
Parergon. 

com-ps6-gna  -tha,  *.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  compso- 
gnath(us)  (q.  v.),  and  suff.  -a.] 

Palceont. :  A  group,  sub-order,  or  tribe  of  the 
reptilian  order  Ornithoscelida.  It  was  founded  by 
Prof.  Huxley.  Type,  Compsognathus  (q.  v.). 

c5m-ps5-gna  -thus,  s.  [Or.  komp*o8=  .  .  , 
elegant,  pretty,  and  gnatho8=the  jaw,  the  mouth.  I 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  Dinosaurian  reptiles  found 
in  the  Lithographic  Slato  of  Solenhofen,  whicli  is 
of  Upper  Oolite  age.  It  is  founded  upon  the  Cwn- 
psognathus  longipes,  a  small  reptile  with  toothed 
jaws  about  two  feet  long,  but  winch  is  interesting 
because  of  its  affinities  to  birds.  It  resembled 
them,  not  merely  in  its  long  neck,  slight  head,  and 
small  fore-limbs,  but  in  its  long  hind-limbs,  enabling 
it,  in  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Huxley,  to  walk  in  an 
erect  or  semi-erect  position.  The  occurrence  of  a 
reptile  so  bird-like,  and  some  other  facts  pointing 
in  the  same  direction,  have  suggested  a  doubt 
whether  the  Connecticut  footprints,  long  regarded 
as  avian,  may  not  have  been  those  of  erect  walking 
Dinosaurian  reptiles. 


compulsatorily 

*c8mpt,  *compte,  s.  [Fr.  compte,  from  Lat. 
computus.]  An  account,  computation,  or  reckoning. 
[COUNT.] 

"  Ther  nys  compte  ne  mesure."—  Rom.  of  Rose,  5,028. 

"  Your  servants  ever 

Have  theirs,  themselves,  and  what  is  theirs,  in  compt, 
To  make  their  audit  at  your  highness'  pleasure, 
Still  to  return  your  own."          Uliakesp. .-  Macbeth,  i.  6. 

*compt-book,  «.    An  account-book. 

compt,  *compten,  r.  /.    [Fr.  compter:  Lat.  com- 
puto.]  To  count,  to  number,  to  reckon.  [COUNT,  r.] 
"All  that  comptetlt  she  at  nought." — Goicer,  i.  95. 

compt,  a.     [Lat.  contptus,  from  como=to  dress 
the  hair;  coma— the  hair.]    Neat,  spruce,  trim. 
" Mondinet:  A  neat,  spruce,  compt  fellow."— Cotgrarr. 
comp  -te"r.  s.    [COUNTER.] 

1.  A  counter. 

"  Then  from  the  compter  he  takes  down  the  file 
And  with  prescriptions  lights  the  solemn  pile." 

Garth:  The  Dispensary,  c.  3. 

2.  A  piece  of  metal  used  in  counting ;  a  counter. 
*compter-cloth,  s,    A  counterpane. 

"  Ane  compter  rowndell,  compter  clayth, — with  twa  lang- 
faillis."— Aberd.  Reg.,  A.  1585,  V.  16. 

compt  ~I-ble,*compt  -a-ble,  a.  [Fr.compfa&te.] 

1.  Accountable,  responsible,  subject. 

"  Whereat  the  archbishop  making  delnyes,  not  well  con- 
tented at  the  matter,  he  was  BO  called  vpon,  that  eyther 
he  should  be  comptable  to  the  king  for  the  money,  or  els« 
he  should  incurre  presaut  daunger." — Grafton-.  Hen.  II.t 
an.  9. 

2.  Able  to  ho  counted. 
'3.  Sensitive. 

"Good  beauties,  let  me  sustain  my  scorn;  I  am  very 
comptible.  even  to  the  least  sinister  usage." — Shakes}'.  .- 
Twelfth  Xiyht,  i.  5. 

comp  -ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.  [COUNTING.] 
compting-house,  s.  [COUNTING-HOUSE.] 
cfimpt  -less,  «.  [Eng.  compt;  -?ess.]  Countless. 

[COUNTLESH.] 

"A  complex.*  flock,  a  flock  so  great  (indeed) 
As  of  a  Shepheard  sent  from  heav'n  had  need." 

Du  Ilartas;  The  Magnificence,  bk.  ii. 

cSmpt-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  compt;  -?*/.]  Neatly, 
sprucely;  trimly.  (Sherwood.) 

compt  ness,  s.  [Eng.  compt;  -nes$.~\  Neatness, 
spruceness.  (Shertcood.) 

compt-olr  coir  as  war),  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  A  counter. 

2.  A  counting-house. 

c8mp-ton  -I-a,  «.  [Named  after  Henry  Compton, 
Bishop  of  London,  who  introduced  many  plants  to 
notice  of  botanists. 

JBot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Myricacese  (Gale- 
worts).  Benzoic  and  tannic  acid,  with  a  resinous 
matter,  occur  in  the  aromatic  bark  of  Comptonia 
asplenifolia.  It  is  astringent  and  tonic,  and  is  used 
as  a  domestic  remedy  in  cases  of  diarrhoea. 

Comp  -tbn-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Lord  Compton.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Thomsonite,  It  occurs  also 
radiated,  or  in  long  circular  crystals,  constituting 
right  rectangular  prisms,  or  is  found  amorphous. 
It  is  transparent  or  translucent,  of  a  snowy  white 
tolor,  and  vitreous  in  luster.  It  occurs  in  the  lavas 
of  Mount  Somma  in  Italy. 

c6mp  -trol,  s.  &  r.    [CONTEOL.] 

c&mp-trol  -le"r,  s.    [CONTROLLER.] 

*1.  One  who  regulates  or  controls. 

"Nor  he,  the  great  comptroller  of  the  sky." 

Dryden;  sEneiil. 

2.  An  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  and  cer- 
tify public  accounts.  • 

"  We  shall  be  late  else;  which  I  would  not  be, 
For  I  was  spoke  to,  with  Sir  Henry  Guildford, 
This  night  to  be  comptrollers." 

Shukesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  3. 

cimp-trol  -ler-snlp,  s.  [Eug.  comptroller ;  -ship.'] 
1.  The  office  or  position  of  a  comptroller. 
*2.  Superintendence,  regulation. 
"  The  tray  If  for  stannery-causes  is  annexed  to  the  -'<.m/i- 
trollerahip." — Care  jr.-   NX/TC*/  (ift'ornirall. 

c6m-pul  -s^-tlve,  a  [Lat.  compulso,  intens.  of 
i  '/i"/c'//o=to  compel.]  Compulsory,  coactive,  exer- 

^f  This  is  the  reading  of  the  Folios  in  the  passage 
from  Hamlet  i.  1  in  which  the  Quartos  read  compul- 

MtQfJf, 

c6m-pfil  -sa-tlve-ly1,  «rfr.     [Eng.  compulsative; 

-ly.\    Uy  compulsion  or  force;  compulsorily.   (Rich- 
artlmtn  :   <  'hi  rixx<t.  i 

cfim-pul  -sa-t5r-I-lf .  adv.  [Eng.compulmrftn-y; 
-?(/.]  Tlie  same  as  COMPVLSATIVELY. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     §ellt     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     ^em;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan.      -tiaii  --  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tiou,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tiou&,     -cious,     -sious  =-  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


compulsatory 

c6m-pul  -fi$L-t5r-jf,  a.    [As  if  from  a  Lat.  coni- 
pulsatorius.  from  compulso^] 

1.  Compulsory;  exercising  compulsion. 

2.  Caused  by  compulsion  or  force  ;  forced. 


"Which  is  no  other, 
Bat  to  recover  from  as  by  strong  hand, 
And  terms  compul8atorur  those  foresaid  lands 
So  by  his  father  lost."—  Shakes?.:  Hamlet,  i.  1. 
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c6m-punC -tion  less,  n.  \_Ei\p.  <-<>mpu>«'t«»<; 
-less.]  rree  from  or  without  compunction,  i  Dr. 
Allen.) 

c6m  piinc  -  tiOUS,  a.  [Enp.  r'tnninmrt ;  -/OH*.] 
Causing  or  attended  with  compunction  or  remorse. 


con 

li.  Mfntally: 

"And  to  an  inch  cr>mput«  the  station  . 

'Twixt  judgment  and  imagination." 

Prior.   Alma,  iii. 
B.  Instrans.:  To  reckon,  to  calculate,  to  estimate, 

"Where  they  did  compute  by  week*,    .    .    ."— Holder. 
On  Time. 


*com  -pute,    #.    [Fr.    com  put ;    Lat.    computus. 


That  no  com jutHCt ions  visiting**  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose.    .    .    .** 

Shakegp.t  Macbeth,  i.  5. 
c6m:piilse',  v.^t.    [.Lat.  compulso,  intens.^f  cant-        C6m-punc'-tious^,  «</r.    [Eng.  rompunctioiu;    f rom  compute' \  " 

i"'^5"™~7.    *'^*'J     ",?t}l  feelings  of  compunction;  regretfully,       1.  The  act  or  process  of  calculating.  computingr 

or  reckoning. 

"^Thirdly;  the  compute  may  be  unjust  not  only_in  the 
1.  Causing  remorse  or  compunction. 
Z.  Inclined  to  or  feeling  compunction  ;  penitent. 
"O  give  me  all  faith,  and  all  charity  and  n  spirit  highly 
."—Bp.  Taylor:  On 


,  ,  u  L      j     •          -i  m y.i  *»•  J          "  11  u     iwtLii&r<    *.'L     i^\.t 

together,  and  peHo= to  drive.]  To  compel ;  to  force    remorsefully.    (Dr.  All,  •„.) 
or  drive  by  compulsion.  -.  ,„ 

"Many  parents  constrain  their  sons  and  daughters  to        c6l°-P«nc  -tive,  „.    [Eng.  compunct ;  -,«.] 

marry  where  they  love  not,   and  some  are  beaten   and 
compittaed." — Lattmer,  i.  170. 

c6m  pulsed  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [COMPULSE.  J 


strict  ucception,  of  H  few  daies  or  hours,  . 
Vulgar  Errom. 


" — Browne  - 


[Lat.  compvl&io,  from  coni- 


-pu 


[Pref.  com,  and  pupil  (q.  v.).]  A 


"...    his  sometime  cnmpnpil  in  Cambridge  that  mar- 
ried him,    .     .    ." — Walton:  Life  of  Donne. 


c6m-pa  -ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COMPETE,  v.] 
C&m-pft  -tSr,  «.  [Eng.  compuf(e);  -er.}  One  who 
•omputes  or  reckons ;  a  calculator,  accountant,  or 

c&m-pu  -ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [COMPUTE,  v.] 


2  The  result  of  an  act  of  calculation  or  computa- 
tion. 

.  aberring  several   ways  from  the  true  ami  ju-t 
compute    .     .     .  " — Browne:   Vulgar  Errors,    bk.    iv.,   ch., 

com  pul  -sion,  s. 
puteo.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  compelling  or  forcing  to  do  some-       C8m-pur-ga  -Won,  s.    [  Lat.  cnmpurgatio,  from 
thing ;  force,  constraint ;  application  of  an  irresist-    Comj,ur,jo=to  join  in  purging  or  clearing :  rom=cum 

ible  force.  =with;  pi<rgo=to  purge,  to  clear.  1    The  process  or  -  .  .  - 

"For  she  knows  nought  of  compulsion,  and  only  convic-    practice  of  justifying  or  bearing  witness  to  the       A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  *  pariicip.  adj.:    (See  the 

veracity  of   any  man  by  the  sworn  testimony  of    verb.) 
Longfellow:  The  Children  of  the  Lord  8  Supper.        ,,tlior« 

hoin<r  romnollpil  nr         £  C.  Ai  subst.  .•  The  actof  calculating, reckoning,  or 

cfim  pur-ga  -tSr,  *com-pur-ga-tour,  «.    [Low   counting. 

Lat.  compurgator.  from  compurgf,;  Ital.  compurga-       *c6m_pQ -tlst,  «.    [Fr.  compute.]    A  reckoner, 

computer,  or  calculator;  an  accountant. 
"  The  treasurer  was  a  wise  man,  and  a  strict  computist." 

c6m  rade,  *came  rade,  *come-rade,   *cum 
rade,  s.    [Sp.  cam«r</f?a=a company,  society;   Fr, 


na 

COl 


II.  Law:  The  state  of  being  forced  to  do  a  crimi-    tore:  Sp.  compurgar.  compurgador;  Fr.  compurga- 
al  act  against  one  s  will.  Either  physical  or  moral    teur.  ] 
impulsion  exculpates  one  in  the  eye  of  the  law,       1.  Old  Law: 


only  the  former  in  foro  conscientice.    (Blackstone: 
Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  en.  2,  &c.) 
C&m  pul'-slve,  a.  [Eng.  compuZs(e)  ,*  -ive.~\   Hav- 


(1)  Civil  Law:  One  who  on  oath  bears  testimony 
to  the  veracity  or  innocence  of  another. 

"The  solemn  forme  of   oaths:  of    a  compurgnto 


ing  the  power  or  quality  of  exercising  compulsion  cojuror,  which  kind  of  oath  was  very  much  used  by  the    ciinierade  =  R  chamberful,  a  company;  Sp.  camara  ; 

or  force ;  compulsory,  forcible.  Anglo-Saxons:  The  form  of  this  oath  is  this:  'I  swear  by    Lat.  camero=a  chamber.] 

„         T  T..    t   ».     „     ..  God,  that  the  oath  which  N.  swore  was  honest  and  true.'"—       «l.  One  who  lives  in  the  same  chamber;  a  chaui- 

Oth.    Never,  lago.     Like  to  the  Fontic  sen,  »•.  Wotton:  View  ofllickes'  Thesaurus,  ou  Snelton,  p.  59.          '        •" 
Whose  icy  current  anil  compulsive  course 

Ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb,    .    .    ."  IT  The  compurf/atej-es  mentioned  in  Anglo-Saxon 

shakesp  •  Othello  iii  3  records  are  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  jurymen. 

C6m-pul -Bive-1?,  «di:    [Eng.  computer*;  -(».]  ?nd  the  system  of  computation  that  of  trial  by 

By  the  exercise  of  compulsion  or  force ;compul-  >afy  Engl[sh   EccL   Law.    Jn    thc    EC,^^,^, 

Court  of  the  Bishop  a  person  who  had  been  burnt  in 

.    .    .    to  forbid  divorce  compulaivelu,  is  not  only    the  hand,  after  having  pleaded  his  benefit  of  clergy, 
against  nature,  but  against  law."-.v,«o». Doc/,  of  Divorce.    had  twelve  compurgators  who  swore  that  they  bo- 
com-piir-slve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  compulsive;  -ness.]    lieved  his  allegation  that  he  was  innocent,  even 
The  quality  of  being  compulsive  or  acting  by  com-    though  he  might  have  been  convicted  in  the  secular 
pulsion  or  force.  court  on  the  clearest  evidence,  or  had  confessed 

himself  guilty.    The  effect  of  thecompurgation  was 
to  set  him  again  free.    (Blackstone:   Comment.,  bk. 

compulsion  or  force.    (Bacon.)  iv" c'>'  28-)  __  teries. 

i         ifii.     *     x                                                   «  2.  Gen.:  One  who  bears  testimony  to  the  veracity  , 

com-pul -sSr-y  a.&s.   [Lat.  coaipulsonus,  from  Of  another.  c6m -rade-ship,  s. 

compufco,  nitons,  of  compeiio.J  ,.The  nM(                 Qr  chalk    it    wln     ive  abandant  character,  state,  or  pos 

A.  As  adjective  :  attestation:  these  are  so  obvious,  that  I  need  not  be  far  to  sluP>  close  intimacy. 

1.  Having  the  power  of  compelling  or  of  excrcis-  «>«><  '«'  •  compurgator." -Woodward:  .\al.  Hist.  ".One  of  them  [acquaintanceships]  ripened  into  com- 
ing compulsion  or  force.  C&nvpu -ta-ble,     a.    [Lat.    computabilis,    from 

"  .     .    .    the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  or  any  compitlsortj    compute.]     [COMPUTE.]    Capable     of     being    com- 
poweroverthem    .    .    ." — Jeremy  Taylor:  Liberty  of  Proph-    puted  or  reckoned. 

"  If,  instead  of  twenty-four  letters,  there  were  twenty- 

2.  Caused  by  compulsion,  enforced,  necessitated,    four  millions,  as  those  twenty-four  millions  are  »  finite 
"Kindly  it  would  be  taken  to  comply  with  a  patent,     i"»nb?r.   so  would   all  combinations  thereof    be    finite, 

although  not  compulsory."— Swift.  though    not   easily   tomputobtt    by    arithmetic.'  —Hal,: 

Origin  of  Mankind. 


cdm-pul  -sSr-I-1?,  adv.    [Eng.  compulsory :  -ty.l 
In  a  compulsory  or  forcible  manner;  by  means  of 


ber-fellow,  a  chum. 

"  Rather  I  abjure  all  roofs,  and  chnse 
To  be  a  eumrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl." 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear.  ii.  4. 

2.  A  companion,  associate,  or  mate,  especially  in 
arms. 

"  To  be  his  chosen  cvmrarle.    Many  a  time, 
On  holidays,  we  wander'd  through  the  woods, 
A  pair  of  random  travelers  we  sate." 

Wordswrorth:  Excursion,  bk.  1. 

"The  fugitives  spread  a  panic  among  their  c<nnrtidt»  in 
the  rear,  wno  had  charge  of  the  ammunition." — ,¥«c<i  nl'i  >i 
Hist.  EHQ.,  ch.  V. 

comrade-battery,  s.    One  of  a  pair  of  joint  bat- 


[Eng.  comrade;  -ship,]    Thc> 
'Sition  of  a  comrade ;  partner- 


nd  friendship  for  him." — Carlyle:  Life  of  Ster- 


although  not  compulsory." — Swift. 

*B.  Ai  subst. :  Anything  which  compels ;  a  compul- 
sive measure,  compulsion. 

"They  that  of  theyr  owne  good  wyll  do  these,  haue  no 
nede  to  be  pricked  foorth  with  compvlsories  of  the  lawe, 
for  them  theyr  owne  innocencie  maketh  free  from  it." — 
Vdall.  Gal.  c.  5. 

com-punct ,  v.  t.  [COMPUXCT,  a.]  To  prick  or 
strike  with  compunction  or  remorse. 

"They  weren  compw«cf  in  herte." — Wyeliffe:  Deeds, 
ii.  87. 

c6m  punct ,  a.  [Lat.  compunctus,  pa.  par.  of 
ompu»oo  =  to  prick,  to  sting.]  [COKPUBOTION.] 
itruck,  priofc'ja,  or  stung  with  compunction  or 


com -rogue,  s.    [Pref.  com,  and  rogue  (q.v.).]    A 
fellow-rogue, 

"  You  may  seek  them 

In  Bridewell,  or  the  hole  ;  here  are  none  of  your  C'n>i~ 
rogues."  Xassinurr:  City  Madam,  iv.  1. 

corns,  cooms,  coomes,  s.  pi.    [A  corruption  c.f 
culnis,  from  Lat.  culmus= a  stalk  or  stem,  especially 


c8m-pu-tate,  r.  t.    [Lat.  computatvm,  sup.  of    O'""7inrom 

compute.]    [COMPUTE,  f.]    To  compute  or  reckon,       h  Bre'unng:    Malt-dust,  the   refuse  which   falls 
to  account.  from  mait  fn  dryuig.    It  consists  of  the  points  of 

"Consisting  of  sundry  strange  nations.  r,,,,:p,,tate,l  m    tnc  radicles  killed  by  kiln-drying  and  detached  by 
?llt,0^e.,fl?t?'twotlloo8and  foote-  -""'"''•'    *"»•  E»«-  v-    the  process  of  turning.    They  are  called  also  Chive?. 

2.  Agric. :  Malt-dust  is  a  good  manure. 


com 

St: 

remorse 

"Many  feeling  their  hearts  compunct,  and  prickt,  with 
reading  of  them,  .  .  ." — Beware  of  M.  Jeicel  (1566),  fol. 
149,  b. 

c&m-punc  -ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COMPTOCT,  r.] 
c6m  punc   tion,  *com-punc-cioun,  «.    [O.  Fr.   ftre 
eompunction;    Fr.    componction,   from    Low   Lat.     ' 
conipunctio, from  com pitnctiw,  pa.  par.  of  compinttfo 


4.     (Ztar/M.) 

c8m-pu-ta'-tion,     «.    [Lat.     computatio,    from 
compute.]    [COMPUTE,  r.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  or  computing,  reckoning,  or 
estimating;  calculation,  estimation. 

" .    .    .    and,  from  a  bag 

All  white  with  flower,  the  dole  of  village  dames, 
He  drew  his  scraps  and  fragments,  one  by  one; 
And  scann'd  them  with  a  fix'd  and  serious  look 
Of  idle  computation. 

Wordsworth:  Old  Cumberland  Beggar. 

2.  The  sum  or  amount  computed  or  reckoned. 


,..        . 

=to   sting,    to   prick:    com  =cum= with,  together;  oner. 

Pun0o=toPrick.V  "The  intense  heat  .    .    .  is  proved  by  compn,a,or,  .    .    . 

.  Lit.:  A  pricking,  a  stimulation,  an  irritation,  to  be  more  than  equal  to  that  of  red-hot  iron."— fXeme: 


•corn-sing, «.    [COMMEXCIXG.] 

"  Fram  comsing  to  thende." 

William  ofPalerne,  4,868. 

Comte,  s.  A:  a.  [Auguste  Comte,  a  French  philos- 
opher, founder  of  the  positive  philosophy,  and  a 
religion  consisting  of  tne  worship  of  humanity  a- 
represented  by  its  greatest  men,  he  being  himself 
the  high  priest  of  that  new  faith.] 

A.  An  subst. :  (Seeetym.) 

B.  As  ttdj. :  (See  the  subjoined  compound.) 
"We  pas.-*  for  women  of  fifty:    many  additional  year-*         rnmtp  nhilnannhv    «      FPrmTTTvyme  1 

•e  thrown  into  female  computation,  of  this  nature."-  |™»i  «•     L 

dilisoii-  <iniirdiiin  Com -ti§m,  s.     [Fr.  Comte:  and  Lng.  suff.  -ism.] 

C8m--pu-ta-t5r,  ..    [Lat.]    A  computer,  a  reck-    The_pl,ilosophy  of  M.  Auguste  Comte.  It 


mankind  as  tending  to  pass  through  three  mental 

"Thisisthat  acid  and  piercing  spirit  which,  with  such  TrM.  Shandy,  i.  15^.    (Dai)i«.)  c8n- (l),prep.     [Lat.]     The  form  which  the  Lat. 

activityandcom;)iinc(i<.ii,invadeththebrainsandno8trUs  c6m-ptite    v  t  &  i     [Lat  comnute=to  compute,  prep,  cum  assumes  in  composition  before  all  con- 

.    .    ."-Browne.  Vulgar  Errors.  to  reckon :  com=c»m=together  ;pwte  =  to  think,  to  sonants,  except  the  labials  6,  p  and  m,  and  scnu- 

2.  Fiy.:  A  pricking  of  the  heart ;  sharp,  poignant  consider;Sp.  computer;  Ital.  computare.]  [CouxT.]  times/, 

grief,. remorse,  contrition;   the  sting  or  prick  of  A-  Trans.:   To  count,  to  reckon,  to  calculate,  to  con  (2), prep.    [Ital.] 

conscience.                                                                         '  numoer.  Music:  With;  e.  g_.,  con  amorc=with  affection; 

"Haueyee  compuncc  ioun." — Wycllffe:  Psalm  iv.  6.  1.  By  a  mathematical  process:  con  tnoto— with  spirited  movement;   con  sordini— 

"  Montgomery  no  sooner  heard  of  this  wonderful  work  •• .    .     .  that  the   yeares  Moses  there  speakes  of,  are  not  with   the   mutes  on  ;_cp»  affetto=Vfith  tenderness; 

of  grace  than  he  too  began  to  experience  compunction."—  to  be  computed  as  ours               " — Hakewill-     -ipoloyy  p.  ron  MttntOswlttl   spirit,   <kc.      (Startler  <£  Barrett, 

.Wii.  anlay    Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi.  1S6.  etnl.l 

fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w5t,     here,     camel,    h8r,    th€re;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w8rk,     who,     sftn;     mate,     ciib,     ciire,     unit*,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


con 

c6n,  adv.  &  s.  [A  curtailed  form  of  the  Lat, 
eon/ra=agaiust.] 

A.  As  adv.:  Against,  in  opposition. 

If  Pro  and  con:  For  and  against.  The  arguments 
on  either  side  of  a  question  are  called  the  arguments 
pro  and  con. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  argument  in  opposition  to  any  statement  or 
question. 

2.  One  who  argues  against  or  opposes  anything. 

c5n  (1),  *conne,  *konne,  r.  t.  &  i.    [A.  S.  cunnan 
=to  know.]    [CAN,  v.] 
A.  Transitive: 
*1.  To  know,  to  understand. 

"  Made  hem  conne  and  knowe 
A I  In  kyune  langages." 

Lanyland:  P.  Plowman,  13,360. 

2.  To  guide  or  steer  a  ship. 

"I  could  con  or  fight  a  ship  as  well  as  ever."— T.  Hughes; 
Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  ch.  viii. 
*B.  Intrans. :  To  be  able. 

"  Tho  thet  conneth  the  writinge  onderstonde." 

Ayenbite,  p.  249. 

c8n  (2),  *cun,  v.  t.  <fe  f.    [A.  S.  cunnian=to  try,  to 
explore ;  O.  H.  Ger.  chunnen.] 
A.  Transitive: 
*U  To  try,  to  seek  to  find  the  nature  of,  to  test. 

2.  To  study,  to  examine,  to  commit  to  memory* 

"  Oft  he  cons  the  prayer  of  death, 
To  the  nations  preaches  doom." 

Scott:  The  Bridal  ofTriermain.  iii.  21. 
^[  Generally  with  the  adv.  over, 

3.  To  glance  slightly  over,  to  peruse. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  test,  to  try,  to  examine  into. 

"He  smeihte  and  cunnede  therof." — Ancren  Riwle, 
p.  214. 

cSn  -a-cre  (ere  as  k5r).  v.  t.  [Pref.  con  and  acre 
(q.  v.).]  To  underlet  a  portion  of  a  farm  for  a 
single  crop. 

con  -a-cre  (ere  as  ke"r),  s,  &  a.    [CONACRE,  v.] 

A.  As  subst.:  The  system  or  practice  of  under- 
letting a  portion  of  a  farm  for  a  single  crop ;  the 
payment  of  wages  in  land,  the  rent  being  worked 
out  in  labor  at  a  money  valuation. 

"  Even  those  who  work  as  casual  laborers  for  the  cot- 
tiers,  or  for  such  large  farmers  as  are  found  in  the 
country,  are  usually  paid,  not  in  money,  but  by  permis- 
sion to  cultivate  for  the  season,  a  piece  of  ground  which 
is  generally  delivered  to  them  by  the  farmer  ready  ma- 
nured, and  is  known  by  the  name  of  conacre." — J.  S.  Mill: 
Polit.  Econ.,  vol.  i.,  bk.  ii.,  c.  9,  g  1,  p.  883  (4th  ed.). 

B.  ^s  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  system  of  conacre. 

"This  bit  of  arable  land  is  let  to  the  surrounding  ten- 
ants on  the  conacre  principle — that  is  the  holders  are  not 
even  yearly  tenants,  but  have  the  laud  let  to  them  for  the 
crop." — London  Daily  News. 

con  -a-cre-Ing  (ere  as  kSr),  pr.  par.,  a.  A  «. 
[CONACRE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &,  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  letting  land 
under  the  conacre  system. 

"  And  then  there  is  'conacreing,'  which  is  the  subletting, 
at  enormous  rents,  of  their  ground  by  small  tenants  to 
their  still  smaller  brethren."—  London  Echo. 

cSn  -a-crer,  s.  [Eng.  conacr(e)  ,*  -er.J  One  who 
hires  land  under  the  conacre  system. 

"...  the  conftcrers,  being  too  poor  to  buy  manure, 
frequently  burn  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  so  im- 
poverish it  for  years  .  .  ." — London  Echo. 

con  -al-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  cone;  -ly.]  Conewise,  in 
form  of  a  cone. 

con  and,  *con-ant,  s.  [A  contracted  form  of 
covenant  (q.  v.).] 

"That  this  conant  were  holden  stable  and  streite." — 
Lanytoft,  p.  139. 

con  and,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Cox  (l)tt?. ;  CUNNING.] 
Knowing,  skillful. 

"  A  Sytyk  he  wes  of  natyoTne, 
<  '"intitii  in  all  discretyoune." 

U'yntown,  ii.  9,  34. 

c6-nan  -ther-a,  s.  [Lat.  conus;  Gr.  fcOnos=a 
cone,  and  Mod.  Lat.  anthera=an  anther:  Cl;i<>. 
Lat.  =  a  medicine  composed  of  flowers ;  Gr.  antheros 
=flowering,  blooming;  antheo—to  blossom,  to 
bloom ;  anthos=&  blossom,  a  flower.  So  called  be- 
cause the  anthers  are  united  into  a  cone.] 

Bot . :  A  genus  of  Liliaceee,  tribe  Conanthereff1,  of 
which  latter  it  is  the  type.  It  consists  of  Chilian 
bulbous  plants  with  bluo  flowers. 

co-nan-ther  -9-86,  s.  pt.  [Mod,  Lat.  conanthera, 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  snff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Liliaceee,  typical  genus  Conan- 
thera  (q. v.). 
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cfin-ar  -gU-§r,  s.  [Pref.  con  and  arguer  (q.  v.).] 
One  who  argues  with  or  against  another ;  an  oppo- 
nent in  an  argument. 

"  This  method  put  the  con-argue rs  and  objectors 
straight  into  the  middle  of  the  plot." — Ao/VA.-  Exnmen. 
p.  ^34.  (Jtovfra.) 

c5n'-a-rlte,  s.  [From  Gr.  konaros= evergreen: 
Buff.  -i(e(J/m.)  (q.v.).] 

3/i'ri.;  A  fragile  mineral,  of  yellowish  or  green 
color,  occurring  in  small  grains  and  crystals.  Hard- 
ness,  2*5-3 ;  specific  gravity  2*459-2*619.  Composition : 
Silica,  43'6;  alumina,  4'6 ;  protoxide  of  nickel,  35'8; 
water,  ll'l,  with  smaller  quantities  of  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids,  &c.  Occurs 
in  the  Saxon  Voigtland.  (Dana.) 

.cfi-nar  -I-um,  *co-nar  -I-8n,  *.  [Gr.  konarion, 
dimin.  from  konos—o,  cone.]  The  pineal  gland,  the 
supposed  seat  of  common-sense. 

"We  touched  also  upon  the  Conarion." 

B.  More:  App.  to  Antidote,  p.  204. 

"The  pineal  body  or  gland  (conari'um)  ...  is  a 
email  reddish  body,  which  is  placed  beneath  the  back  part 
of  the  corpus  calloeum,  and  rests  upon  the  anterior  ele- 
vation of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  .  .  . " — Quaint 
Anat.  (8th  ed.),  U.  &48. 

con  a  tion,  s.  [Lat.  conatio  from  conor=to  at- 
tempt, to  try.] 

Phil. :  The  faculty  of  voluntary  agency. 

"The  last  of  the  three  classes  of  mental  phtenomena, 
that  of  Conation,  in  other  words,  of  Desire  and  Will,  is 
barely  commented  upon  in  the  last  pages  of  Sir  W.  Ham- 
ilton's last  lecture." — ATi7f;  Exam,  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
Philos.,  p.  488. 

c8n-a-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  conat(us)=an  attempt, 
from  conor=to  attempt;  Eng.  suff.  -iue.]  Pertain- 
ing to  an  attempt  or  endeavor;  attempting,  endeav- 
oring. 

"The  exertive  or  conative  powers."— Sir  W,  Hamilton. 

co-nat  -ur-al,  a.    [CONNATURAL. J 
*con-a'-tus,  s.   [Lat.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  attempt  or  endeavor. 

2.  Nat.  Phil. :  The  tendency  of  a  body  toward  any 
particular  point,  or  in  any  direction. 

"The  Parenchyma  .  .  .  hath  thereby  a  continual 
Conattts  to  dilate  itself."— Grew.-  Anat.  of  Plants,  p.  125. 

c6n  cam  -5r-ate,  v.  f.  [Lat.  concameratum, 
sup.  of  concamero=to  arch  over:  con=c«m=with, 
together:  camero=to  arch  over;  camera = a  vault, 
an  arch.] 

1.  To  arch  or  vault  over;  to  cover  with  a  concave 
roof.to  hollow  out  into  a  concave  or  convex  form. 

2.  To  divide  into  chambers  or  cells. 

"...  are  divided  longitudinally  and  also  concatn- 
f  rated  by  numerous  incomplete  transverse  partitions." — 
Woodward;  Mollusca,  pt.  ii.,  p.  330. 

c6n-cam'-3r-a-t§d,  pa,  par.  or  a.     [CONCAM- 

ERATE,  V.] 

C5n-cam-e"r-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  concanieratio, 
from  concamero=to  vault  or  arch  over.]  An  arch, 
a  vault. 

"...  and  accordingly,  we  see  fire  more  easily  bend, 
by  the  coneameration  of  an  oven,  .  .  ."—Digby:  Of 
Bodies,  ch.  iv. 

con-cap'-tlve,  s.  [Lat.  concaptirus:  con—cum^ 
withj  together ;  captivus=&  captive.]  A  fellow- 
captive  or  prisoner. 

"Myself  and  my  fellow- prisoners,  concaptives  in  the 
Lord,"— flidit-y;  Works,  p.  366. 

Con-cat'-Sn-fllte,  a.    [Lat.  concatenatus.] 
*1.  Lit. :  Chained  together. 

"  At  most  they're  but  concatenate  beasts." — Sir  C.  Sealey; 
Works,  i.  18. 
2.  Fig. :  Linked  together. 

"  The  elements  be  so  cnncutfnate." 

Poem  in  Ashmole's  Theatrum  Chemicum. 

con-cat  -en-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat,  concatenatus-,  pa. 
par.  of  concateno=to  chain  together:  con=cum= 
with,  together;  cateno= to  chain;  catena— a  chain.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  join  or  link  together  with  a  chain;  to 
chain  together. 

2.  Fig.:  To  join  or  link  together  in  a  successive 
series,  as  things  dependent  on  and  following  from 
each  other. 

"  This  all  things  friendly  will  concat?ntttt>." 

More.-  On  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv.,  g  7. 

con-cat  -en-a-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CONCATEN- 
ATE, r.J 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb.) 

"...  from  the  functions  no  longer  being  cuni-n/'-n- 
ated  in  mutual  dependence." — Toad  &•  Bowman;  I'hysiul. 
Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  188. 

B.  As  adj. :  Linked  or  united  as  parts  of  a  series. 
".    .    .    to  make  ratiocinations  and  both  cogent  and 

c"'i'-'it''nntfd    inferences    about    these    things." — Boyle; 
Works,  vol.  v.t  p.  517. 


concavity 

con-cat  -en-a-tlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [CONCATEN- 
ATE, v.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  partic ip.  adj.;  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  linking  or  joining  to- 
gether ;  concatenation. 

con-cat-Sn-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  concatenation  from 
concateno  =  to  link  or  chain  together.]  A  series  of 
links ;  a  succession  of  things  in  a  series,  dependent 
on  or  following  from  each  other. 

"...  all  the  concatenation  of  and  character  of 
movements  impelled  by  reason  through  the  will  .  .  ." 
— Todd  A  Bowman;  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  199. 

*con-cau§'-al,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  concaus(e) ;  -a*.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Acting  as  a    cause  in  conjunction 
with  others. 

"  Of  these  Causes  they  hold  some  to  be  Continent  or 
Solitary,  others  Con-causal."— Stanley;  Hist.  Philos.,  p.  612. 

B.  As  subst. ;  A  concause  or  joint  cause. 

"  The  consequent  and  concau&als  are  reduced  to  neces- 
Bity."— Stanley;  Hist.  Philos.,  p.  512. 

c5n-cau£*e',  s.  [Pref.  con,  andcctwse  (q.  v.).]  A 
joint  cause. 

"...  making  It  in  effect  the  only  true  cause  of 
all  the  rest;  and  all  the  rest  to  be  rather  as  instruments 
unto  it,  than  concauses  with  it." — Fotherby;  Atheom,, 
p.  223. 

con-ca-va'-tion,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  concavatio, 
from  concavus= hollow.]  The  act  of  making  con- 
cave. (Bailey.) 

con -cave,  a.  &  a.  [Fr.  concave:  Prov.  concau; 
Sp..  Port.  &  Ital.  concavo,"  from  Lat.  concavus= 
hollowed  out,  arched,  curved :  con=with,  fully,  and 
cavus— hollow,  hollowed.  ] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"...    Tybertrembled  underneath  his  banks, 
To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds 
Made  in  his  concave  shores." 

Skakesp.;  Julius  Cirsar,  i.  L 

*2.  Fig. :  Morally  hollow,  insincere. 
"  I  do  think  him  as  concave  as  a  covered  goblet,  or  a 
worm-eaten  nut." — Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  4. 

II.  Georn.,  Optics,  <&c.:  Having  a  curve  or  surface 
hollow  on  one  side,  that  side  being  the  one  turned 
to  the  spectator's  eye.     It  is  opposed  to  CONVEX 
(q.  v.).    Itisused  specially  on  lenses  and  mirrors 
curvea  in  this  way.    [LENa,  MIRROR.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Anything  hollow  with  the  hollow 
part  fronting  the  spectator's  eye.    -Spec.,  the  vault 
of  heaven. 

"  The  bending  concave  fonn'd  anarch  before." 

Pope;  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  v.  899. 

II.  Mach. :  The  curved  bed  or  breasting  in  which 
a  cylinder  works,  as  in  the  thrasher. 

concave  brick, «. 

Brick-making:  A  brick  used  in  turning  arches  or 
curves ;  a  compass- brick. 

concave  lens,  s. 

Optics:  A  lens  hollow  or  depressed  in  the  middle. 
It  is  of  three  kinds  (1)  a  plano-concave  lens,  in 
which  one  side  is  plane  or  flat,  and  the  other  aol- 
low,  (2)  a  concave-convex  lens,  in  which  one  side  is 
hollow  or  concave  and  the  other  raised  or  convex, 
and  (3)  a  double  concave  lens,  in  which  there  is 
a  hollow  or  depression  on  both  sides.  Spectacles 
with  doubly  concave  glasses  of  equal  concavity  on 
each  side  are  used  for  near-sighted  persons. 

concave  mirror,  s. 

Optics:  A  hollow  mirror.  Its  effect  is  to  reflect 
the  rays  of  light,  concentrating  them  on  a  particu- 
lar focus,  as  does  a  doubly  convex  lens. 

concave  plane,  s. 

Carp. :  A  compass-plane  for  smoothing  curved 
surfaces. 

con  -cave,  r.  /.  [CONCAVE,  «.  To  make  concave 
or  hollow.  (Seward.) 

con  -caved,  pa.  par,  &  a.    [CONCAVE,  r.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  (See  the  verb.) 

II.  Her.:  (See example.) 

"  Concaved,  ordinaries,  Ac.,  when  bowed  in  the  form  of 
tin  nreh,  are  sometimes  so  termed."  —  <;ti>ns;iru  «f  Her- 
ntdni. 

con-cave -ness,  a.  [Eng.  concave;  -ness.]  Hol- 
lownt'ss,  concavity. 

con  -ca-vlng,  pr.  par,    [CONCAVE,  r.] 

COn-caV-I-tJ,  s.  [Fr.  concavit^;  Prov.  conrnri- 
tat;  Sp.  coneavidad;  Port,  concavidade ,'  from  Lat. 
concavitatem,  accus.  of  concavitas.]  The  state  of 
being  concave,  concaveness,  hollowness. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     9ell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  £. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion.      -§ion  =  zhun.     -t-ious.     -cious.     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deL 
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concavo 


Con-ca  -VO,  «'»  compos.    [Lat.,  from  co. 
[CONCAVE.]    The    first   term   in   two   compounds 
which  follow. 

concavo-concave,  a. 

Geom.,  Optics,  etc.  :  Concave  on  both  sides. 

concavo-convex,  a. 

Geom.,  Optics,  t&c.  .'  On  one  side  convex,  on  the 
other  concave. 

"  I  procured  another  concavo-convex  plate  ci  glass, 
ground  on  both  sides."  —  Newton. 

Concavo-convex  File:  A  file  with  curved  faces, 
respectively  concave  and  convex,  made  by  cutting 
a  flat  file  and  then  bending  it  into  shape  between 
dies.  The  mode  is  the  invention  of  Sir  John  Bobi- 
son,  President  of  the  Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  and  is 
designed  to  enable  the  convex  side  to  be  cut  like  a 
flat  file  by  a  chisel  which  reaches  across  the  edge, 
instead  of  by  cutting  numerous  courses,  which 
usually  cover  the  convex  surfaces  of  files. 

Concavo-convex  Lens.    [CONCAVE  LENS.] 

con  -ca-vous,  a.  [Lat.  concavus.]  The  same  as 
CONCAVE,  a.  (q.  v.) 

"  The  concavous  part  of  the  liver  was  called  .  .  ."  — 
Archbishop  Potter:  Antiquities  of  Greece,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xiv. 

con-ca'-vous-l^,  adv,  [Eng.  concavous;  ~ly.] 
Hollow  on  the  side  presented  to  the  eye  ;  present- 
ing the  aspect  of  a  hollow  sphere. 

"  The  dolphin  that  carrieth  Arion  is  concavously  in. 
verted,  and  hath  its  spine  depressed."  —  Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors. 

conceal  ,  *con-celen,  *con-ceilen,  v.  t.  &  i. 
{Lat.  concelo:  con=c«jn=with,  together,  and  celo= 
to  hide.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  hide  or  cover  from  sight  or  observation. 
"...    neither  shalt  thou  spare,  neither  shult  thou 

conceal  him."  —  Deut.  xiii.  8. 

2.  To  keep  secret  or  hidden;  to  keep  back  from' 
publicity  or  utterance. 

"This  malady,  I  well  could  mark, 
Sprung  from  some  direful  cause  and  dark; 
Bat  still  he  kept  its  source  concealed." 

Scott:  Bokeby,  iv.  19. 

11  With/rom  before  the  person  kept  in  ignorance. 
"  Hit  shal  not  from  yow  be  conceited.'' 

Merlin,  iii.  648. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  hide  or  keep  back  from  publicity  or  knowl- 
edge ;  to  keep  close,  not  to  divulge. 
"  Thou  has  to  me  canceled 
That  my  lorde  hath  with  other  deled." 
Oower,  ii.  282. 

*2.  To  be  or  remain  hidden  or  secret. 

"  The  thing  wont  conceal."  —  Ferrier:  Marriage  (1818), 
vol.  ii.,  p.  21*. 

If  (1)  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to  con- 
ceal, to  dissemble,  and  to  disguise  :  "To  conceal  is 
•simply  to  abstain  from  making  known  what  we 
wish  to  keep  secret  ;  to  dissemble  and  disguise  sig- 
nify to  conceal,  by  assuming  some  false  appear- 
ance :  we  conceal  facts  ;  we  dissemble  feelings  ;  we 
-disguise  sentiments.  Caution  only  is  requisite  in 
concealing  :  it  may  be  effected  by  simple  silence  ; 
art  and  address  must  be  employed  in  dissembling  : 
it  mingles  falsehood  with  all  its  proceedings  ;  labor 
and  cunning  are  requisite  in  disguising:  it  has 
nothing  but  falsehood  in  all  its  movements." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  conceal,  to 
hide,  and  to  secrete:  "Concealing  has  simply  the 
riea  of  not  letting  come  to  observation  ;  hiding  that 
of  putting  under  cover;  secreting  that  of  setting  at 
a  distance  or  in  unfrequented  places.  Whatever  is 
not  seen  is  concealed,  but  whatever  is  hidden  or 
secreted  is  intentionally  put  out  of  sight  :  a  person 
conceals  himself  behind  a  hedge  ;  he  hides  his  treas- 
ures in  the  earth  ;  he  secretes  what  he  has  stolen 
under  his  cloak.  Conceal  is  more  general  than  either 
hide  or  secrete  :  all  things  are  concealed  which  are 
hidden  or  secreted,  but  are  not  always  hidden  or 
secreted  when  they  are  concealed.  Both  mental  and 
corporeal  objects  are  concealed;  corporeal  objects 
mostly  and  sometimes  mental  ones  are  hi<l<!>-u  :  cor- 
poreal objects  only  are  secreted  :  we  conceal  in  the 
mrad  whatever  we  do  not  make  known  ;  that  is  hid- 
den which  may  not  be  discovered  or  cannot  be  dis- 
cerned ;  that  is  secreted  which  may  not  bo  seen. 
Facts  are  concealed,  truths  are  hidden,  goods  are 
secreted."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

*C&n-ceal  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  conceal;  -able.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  concealed,  hidden,  or  kept  close  or 
secret.  (Browne.) 

c6n-ceale  ,  v.  t.  [COKCEIL,D.]  To  conciliate,  to 
reconcile. 

"  Thus  man  to  God.  earth  to  concrnle  to  heaven, 
In  time's  full  terme,  by  Him  the  Sonne  was  given." 
More:  True  Cruciflxe,  p.  18. 
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c6n-cealed',  pa,  par.  or  a.    [CONCEAL,  v.] 

IT  Concealed  Lands:  Eng.  Hist.:  Lands,  the  title 
to  or  interest  in  which,  held  by  the  religious  bodies, 
had  been  concealed  from  the  commissioners  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries  iu  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII. 

*'  Concealers  are  such  as  find  out  lands  concealed,  that 
is,  such  lands  as  are  secretly  detained  from  the  King  by 
common  persons,  having  nothing  to  shew  for  them." — 
Les  Termes  de  la  Ley. 

*con-c.eal  -ed-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  concealed;  -ly.] 
In  a  secret  or  concealed  manner;  secretly,  not 
openly. 

*con-§eal  -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  concealed;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  concealed  or  hidden ; 
secrecy,  privacy. 

c6n-$eal  -er,  s.    [Eng.  conceal;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which  conceals  or 
keeps  secret. 

*2.  Old  Law :  One  who  gave  information  respect- 
ing "concealed  lands "  or  " concealments ; *  an 
informer. 

"By  the  others  she  restrained  a  most  ravenous  sort  of 
men,  whom  they  call  concealers,  by  revoking  their  com- 
mission, and  forcing  them  to  restore  what  they  had  taken. 
For  these  concealers,  being  appointed  to  inquire  whether 
any  lands  belonging  to  the  Crown  were  concealed  by 
private  men,  had  begun,  with  sacrilegious  avarice,  to 
seize  upon  lands  given  in  times  past  by  our  devout  fore- 
fathers to  parish  churches  and  hospitals;  as  also  upon 
bells  and  the  leaden  roofs  of  churches.*'— Camden:  His- 
tory of  Elizabeth,  bk.  i.,  p.  186  (1688). 

c6n-ceal  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  8.   [CONCEAL,  v.} 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. ;  The  act  of  covering,  hiding,  or  keep- 
ing secret ;  concealment. 

"All  ingenious  concealings  or  amendings,  of  what  is 
originally  or  casually  amiss,  .  .  .  " — Bp.  Taylor;  Art  if. 
Hands.,  p.  163. 

If  Concealing  a  birth  is  a  legal  misdemeanor, 
concealment  of  title-deeds  to  land  or  concealment 
of  wills  a  felony. 

c6n-ceal'-ment,  *c6n-c,ele'-ment,  *con-sail- 
ment,  s.  [Eng.  conceal;  -ment.  Cf.  Ital.  cela- 
mento.'] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  hiding,  concealing,  or  keeping  close. 
"  Few   own    such    sentiments;    yet    this    concealment 

derives  rather  from  the  fear  of  man  than  of  any  Being 
above." — Olanville. 

2.  The    state    of    being    concealed    or    hidden ; 
secrecy,  privacy. 

"  If  you  know  aught  which  does  behove  my  knowledge 
Thereof  to  be  inform'd,  imprison  it  not 
In  ignorant  concealment." 

Shakeap.:  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

3.  A  hiding-place,  or  place   where   anything  is 
kept  out  of  sight  or    secret;  a  retreat,  cover,  or 
shelter. 

"  Commit  their  feeble  offspring;  the  cleft  tree 
Offers  its  kind  concealment  to  a  few.'' 

Thomson;  Spring. 

II.  Law: 

1.  A  suppression,    or   keeping   back   of   matters 
material  to  the  issue. 
*2.  The  same  as  "CONCEALED  LANDS  "  (q.  v.). 

"He  is  a  worthy  gentleman, 
Exceedingly  well  read,  and  profited 
In  strange  concealments." 

Shakes?.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iu.  I. 

1T  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  concealment 
and  secrecy.  "  Concealment  has  to  do  -with  what 
concerns  others ;  secrecy  with  that  which  concerns 
ourselves :  what  is  concealed  is  kept  from  the  obser- 
vation of  others ;  what  is  secret  is  known  only  to 
ourselves:  there  may  frequently  be  concealment 
without  secrecy,  although  there  cannot  be  secrecy 
without  -concealment :  concealment  is  frequently 
practiced  to  the  detriment  of  others ;  secrecy  is 
always  adopted  for  our  own  advantage  or  gratifica- 
tion :  concealment  is  serviceable  to  the  commission 
of  crimes;  secrecy  in  the  execution  of  schemes: 
many  crimes  are  committed  with  impunity  when 
the  perpetrators  are  protected  by  concealment ;  the 
best  concerted  plans  are  often  frustrated  for  want 
of  observing  secrecy."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

c&n-cede',  v.  t.  &  i.    [Lat.  concede;  ccw=cum= 
with,  together ;  cedo=to  yield.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  yield,  to  give  up,  to  surrender. 

2,  To  admit,  to  grant,  to  allow  to  pass  undisputed. 

"If  this  be  conceded — and  I  do  not  see  how  Mr.  Mozley 
can  avoid  the  concession— it  destroys  the  necessity  of 
inferring  Chest's  divinity  from  His  miracles."- — Tytuiall: 
Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  iii.  63. 


conceit 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  grant,  to  admit,  to  allow. 

"We  concede  that  self-love  is  the  strongest  »nd  most 
natural  love  of  man  .  .  ."— Uewyt:  Senn.  (1668j,  p.  93. 

*2.  To  give  way,  to  make  concessions. 

"...  I  wished  you  to  concede  to  America,  at  a  time 
when  she  prayed  concession  at  oar  feet.** — JJwrfc*.-  Speech 
at  Bristol  previous  to  Election. 

c6n-ged>ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CONCEDB,  i\3 

*c6n-$e'-den9e,  s.  [Lat.  concedens,  pr  par.  of 
concedo.]  A  conceding,  yielding,  or  giving  way ;  a 
concession. 

"  All  I  had  to  apprehend  was,  that  a  daughter,  so  reluc- 
tantly carried  off,  would  offer  terms  to  her  father,  and 
would  be  accepted  upon  a  mutual  concedence.*' — Richard- 
son; Clarissa,  vol.  iii.,  let.  19.  (Davits.) 

*c6n-c.e  -d$nt,  a.  [Lat.  concedens.]  Conceding, 
yielding,  or  giving  way. 

c&n-9e'-dlng,  pr.par.,  a  &  s.    [CONCEDE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  yielding  or  admitting; 
concession. 

c6n-9eit',  *con~9eipt,  s.  [O.Fr.  concept,  conceit, 
pa.  par.  of  conceix>ir=to  conceive;  Ital.  concetto; 
Sp.  concetOy  from  Lat.  conceptus,  pa.  par.  of  con- 
cfpio=to  conceive:  con=together;  copio=to  take, 
to  receive.]  [CONCEPTION,  CONCEIVE.  ]  »_ 

*1.  That  which  is  conceived  or  imagined  in  the 
mind ;  a  conception. 

(1)  An  opinion  or  judgment. 

"...    wise  in  Ms  own  conceit   .    .    ." — Pror.xxviii.il. 

(2)  A  thought,  an  idea. 

"Dangerous  conceits  are,  in  their  natures,  poisons." 
Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  3. 

(3)  A  purpose  or  intent. 

*2.  The  power  or  faculty  of  imagining  or  conceiv- 
ing in  the  mind;  imagination,  fancy,  apprehension. 
"I  shall  be  found  of  a  quick  conceit  in  judgment  .  .  ." 
—Wisdom  viii.  11. 
*3,  A  liking  or  estimation ;  an  opinion. 

"  I  shall  not  fail  t'  approve  the  fair  conceit 
The  king  hath  of  you." 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  3. 
*4.  Affection  or  regard. 

"  He  began  partly  by  conjecture  and  partly  by  chance 
to  take  a  conceit  of  him." — North:  Plutarch,  p.  18. 

*5.  A  person  or  thing  to  which  one  takes  a  fancy 
or  regard. 

*6.  A  feeling  of  the  mind  or  heart,  especially  sor- 
row or  grief. 

"He  tooke  such  a  conceit  a  these  misfortunes  .  .  . 
that  wilfullie  he  starved  himselfe."— Holinahcd-.  Chron., 
vol.  iii.,  p.  13,  §  4. 

*7.  A  fancy,  whim,  or  notion  taken  upon  slight  or 
fanciful  grounds. 

"  He,  while  he  labor*  d  to  be  thought  a  god 
Immortall,  tooke  a  melancholique,  odde 
Conceipt,  and  into  burning  ./Etna  leap'd,'* 

B.  Jonson:  Horace;  Art  of  Poetry. 

*8.  A  quaint,  fanciful,  or  witty  notion,  thought,  or 
turn  of  expression. 

"...  the  conversation  of  gallant  knights  and  gay 
courtiers  of  mine  own  order  and  capacity,  whose  conceits 
are  bright  and  vivid  as  the  lightning,  .  .  ." — Scoff.- 
Monastery,  ch.  ivi. 

If  As  thoughts  which  their  author  deems  happily 
conceived  are  often  far-fetched,  the  word  conceit  is 
not  now  a  term  of  unmixed  commendation. 

"No  quaint  conceits,  no  pedantic  quotations  from  Tal- 
xnudists  and  scholiasts,  .  .  ." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xiv. 

*9.  A  quaint,  fantastic,  or  grotesque  figure  or 
ornament. 

"Hewolde  gladlye  se  conseytes  and  fantesies  at  his 
table,  .  .  ."— Berners:  Frois$arfsC'ronycie,vo\.ii.,  ch. 
xxvi. 

10,  Undue,  excessive,  or  opinionative  estimation 
of  one's  self ;  self-pride. 

"Geology  propounds  many  a  hard  question  to  its  stu- 
dents—  questions  quite  hard  and  difficult  enough  to  keep 
down  their  conceit,  unless,  indeed,  very  largely  developed." 
— It  Miller-  First  Impression  vf  England  and  its  People, 
ch.  x. 

*11.  Perhaps  extraction,  birth  (from  conceive,  A. 

"  I  know  you  are  a  gentleman  of  good  conceit.*' 

Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It. 

*12.  A  style,  pattern,  or  design. 

"  Most  delicate  carriages,  and  of  very  liberal  conceit."— 
Shakesp.  i  Hamlet,  v.  2. 
If  In  conceit  with:  In  agreement  or  concord  with. 

**  If  he  were  in  conceite  wryth  the  kynge's  grace,  then  he 
flattered  and  perswaded,  &  corrupt  some  with  giftes, 
.  .  ."—Tyndall:  Works,  p.  868. 

"...  forming  zigzags  and  inclosing  spaces  of  a 
great  variety  of  shape  and  size,  in  conceit  vith  the  longi- 
tudinal stripes." — Todti  it  Bowman:  1'hysivl.  Anat.,  vol.  i., 
ch.  vii.,  p.  154. 
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Out  of  conceit  with:  No  longer  fond  of  or  inclined 
to. 

To  put  one  out  of  conceit  with:  To  draw  their 
^affections  or  inclinations  away  from ;  to  dissatisfy 

•with. 

"What  hath  chiefly  put  me  OH*  of  conceipt  with  this 
moving  maiiuer  is  the  frequent  disappointment. "-Swiff. 

To  take  the  conceit  out  of  one :  To  lower  his  pride, 

to  hum  Mr. 

"  The  meanest  of  these  persons  was  able  to  hare  '  taken 
the  conceit'  out  of  Dr.  Whittaker  and  all  hie  tribe."— De 
•Quincey:  Works  (ed.  1868),  vol.  ii.,  p.  US. 

*c&n-ceif,  v.  t.  &  i.    [CONCEIT,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  conceive,  to  imagine,  to  fancy,  to  suppose; 
to  judge  or  estimate. 

"  My  credit  now  stands  on  snch  slippery  ground, 
That  one  of  two  bad  ways  you  must  conceit  me." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Ccesar,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  take  or  have  a  liking  for ;  to  be  disposed 
towards. 

B.  Intrant. :  To  imagine,  to  fancy,  to  conceive,  to 
form  a  notion,  to  guess. 

"That  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  beinp  infinite,  the 
effects  thereof  should  be  so  narrow  and  finite  as  men  com- 
monly conceit."— Dr.  H.  More:  Dtv.  Dialogues. 

"...  for 'tis  too  coarse  and  slovenly  to  conceit,  that 
•these  are  darted  on  them." — Annot.  on  Bp.  Rusfs  Disc,  of 
Truth  (1682),  p.  235. 

conceit -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CONCEIT,  ».] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Endowed  with  conceit  or  quick  apprehension ; 
intelligent,  quick,  imaginative. 

"  Which  the  conceited  painter  drew  so  proud, 
As  heaven  (it  seem'd)  to  kiss  the  turrets  bow'd." 
Shakesp.:  Tarquin  and  Lucrece. 

*2.  Wittjr,  playful,  inclined  to  jest,  merry. 
*3.  Fanciful,  ingenious,  fantastic. 
*'  A  conceited  chair  to  sleep  in  with  the  legs  stretched 
cut." — Evelyn:  Memoirs,  i.  115. 

"Oft  did  she  heave  her  napkin  to  her  eyne 
Which  had  on  it  conceited  characters." 

Shakesp.:  A  Lover's  Complaint. 

*4.  Fancied,  existing  only  in  the  imagination. 

"But  there  were  many  conceited  gods:  it  may  be  this 
belonged  to  some  Idol,  as  Peor  to  Baal,  and  Ekron  to 
Baalzebub:  ho,  these  were  all  dead  gods;  this  is  the  Liv- 
ing God."—  T.  Adams;  Serm.  (1618),  p.  4. 

5.  Full  of  conceit ;  inordinately  vain  or  proud  of 
one's  self  or  of  some  quality  or  attribute ;  opinion- 
ated, egotistical. 

IT  With  of  before  the  subject  of  conceit. 

**  The  reasons  are  these:  First,  there  is  no  other  civil- 
ized nation  which  is  so  conceited  of  its  own  institutions, 
And  of  all  its  modes  of  public  action,  as  England  is  .  ." 
— J.  8.  Mill:  England  and  Ireland. 

*6.  Fastidious,  nice. 

7.  Flighty,  silly.    (Provincial.) 

"If  he  be  so  conceited  and  so  fond 
To  entertain  a  shadow." 

Daniell;  Hymen's  Triumph,  ii.  4, 

*8.  Patterned,  designed. 

"Three  liberal  conceited  carriages." — Shakesp.:  Ham- 
let, v.  2. 

c6n-§eit  -£d-ly\  adv.    £Eng.  conceited;  -Zy.] 

*1.  In  a  manner  happily  conceived ;  wittily. 

*2.  In  a  fanciful  or  whimsical  fashion ;  fancifully, 
whimsically. 

"Conceitedly  dress  her,    .    .    ."—  Donne:  Poem*,  p.  116. 

3.  In  a  conceited,  vain,  or  self-proud  manner. 
c6n-9eit  -ed-ness,  s.    [Eng.  conceited;  -newr.] 
*1.  Quickness  of  apprehension,  cleverness,  wit. 
•f2.  Vanity,  pride,  conceit. 

c6n-9elt  -er,  *c6n.-$eipt  -§r,  s.  [Eng,  conceit; 
-er.]  A  deviser,  a  contriver. 

"  Sweete  concefpters  of  musicke." 

Greene:  Menaphvti,  p.  23.    (Dories.) 

c&n-c,eit  -ful,  *c6n-9elt'-full,  *c6n-$eipt  -full, 

<i,     [Eng.  conceit;  -/u£.]_  •* 

1.  Quick  of  apprehension. 

"  Which  well  avizing,  streight  she  gan  to  cast 
In  her  conceiptfull  mynd,    .    .    ." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.t  VI.  iii.  16. 

2.  Full  of  conceits,  whimsical,  fanciful. 

"  To  be  fantastic  in  young  men  is  conceitfull  distem- 
perature,  and  a  witty  madness." — Donne:  Paradoxes,  p.  21. 

Con-gelt -ful-iy,  adi-.  [Eng.  conceitful;  -ty-] 
Intelligently,  cleverly. 

"  More  conceitfully  or  completely  translated  out  of 
their  Latin  into  English."— Bolton:  Trans,  of  Florus; 
£pist.  Dedic, 
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c6n-$eit  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CONCEIT,  c.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  A  conception  or  fancy,  an  idea. 

"...  our  unwary  conceiting  that  things  are  in  their 
own  natures  after  the  same  fashion  .  .  ." — Diaby:  Of 
Bodies,  c.  1. 

C&n-§eit -1st,  s.  [Eng.  conceit;  -ist.]  One  fond 
of  conceits.  Used  specially  of  a  painter  who  makes 
odd  combinations  of  colors. 

'*.  .  .  as  a  conceitist  it  hath  laid  on  BO  many  colors, 
that  the  counterfeit  is  more  various  than  the  patterne." — 
Feltham:  Resolves,  i.  65. 

c&n-9eit  -Ive,  a.  [Eng.  conceit;  -ire.]  Full  of 
conceits.  (North:  Plutarch.) 

c6n-$eit  -I6ss,  «c&n-selt  -lesse,  a.  [Eng.  con- 
ceit; -less.'] 

1.  Without  quick  apprehension;  dull,  stupid. 

"  Think' st  thou  I  am  so  shallow,  so  conceitlets, 
To  be  seduced  by  thy  flattery." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gent,  of  Ver.,  iv.  2. 

2.  Without  knowledge  or  thought;  thoughtless, 
careless. 

"  But  witherward  he  draw,  he  conceitlesse 

Was,  he  nat  knew  to  what  place  he  was  bent." 

Browne:  The  Shepherd's  Pipe,  Eel.  1. 

c6n-$eit  -u-ofis,  *c6n-?eipt  -u-oiis,  a.  [Eng. 
conceit;  -uous.]  Full  of  conceits  or  jokes;  merry, 
lively. 

"  He  at  the  wine  was  so  pleasant  and  concetptuous." — 
T.  Newton:  Trans.  Lemnte's  Touchstone  of  Complexions,  p.  8. 

c&n-$eit  -£,  *c&n-<;eat  -f,  a.   [Eng.  conceit;  -y.] 

1.  Conceited. 

"He's  no  without  a  share  of  common  sense,  though 
aiblins  a  wee  conceity  of  himsel." — The  Steam-boat,  p.  339. 

2.  Indicating  affectation  or  self-conceit. 
"...    conceaty  dressing  and  decking  of  the  body, 

.    .    ." — Durham:  Ten  Command.;  To  the  Reader,  d.  2.,  a. 

c6n-9eiv-a-bll  -l-tf,  s.  [Eng.  conceiv(e); 
ability.]  The  quality  of  being  conceivable  or  capa- 
ble of  conception ;  conceivableness. 

c6n-9eiv -a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  conceiv(e) ;  -able.] 

1.  Capable    of    being  conceived,    imagined,   or 
thought. 

"...  the  active  young  or  larro  might  easily  be 
rendered  by  natural  selection  different  to  any  conceivable 
extent  from  their  parents." — Darwin:  Origin  of  Species 
(ed.  1869),  ch.  xiii.,  p.  448. 

2.  Capable  of  being  understood  or  believed. 

"It  is  not  conceivable  that  it  should  be  indeed  that  very 
person,  whose  shape  and  voice  it  assumed." — Atterbury- 
Serm. 

c&n-$elv  -a-ble-ngss,  «.  [Eng.  conceivable; 
•ness.]  The  quality  of  being  conceivable. 

c6n-$eiv  -a-blf ,  *c6n-$eav  -a-blf ,  adv.  [Eng. 
conceivab(le) ;  -ly.]  In  a  manner  admitting  of  con- 
ception or  belief .  (Browne.) 

c6n-$eive ,  *c6n-eeave',  *c6n-9eve',  *oon- 
9eyve,  *con-9eyffe,  *con-sayve,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr. 
concever ;  Fr.  concevoir:  Ital.  concepere ;  Sp.  con- 
febir;  Port,  conceber,  from  La  t.  concipio= to  con- 
ceive: con=cwm=with,  together;  capio=to  take, 
to  receive.] 

A.  Transitive : 
I.  Literally: 

I.  To  receive  into  or  form  in  the  womb  and  breed. 

"For  she  did  print  your  royal  father  off, 
Conceiving  you." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  v.  1. 
"  Begetting  and  concnii-iitg  all  that's  base." 

Cowper:  Progress  of  Error. 
*2.  To  make  pregnant  (with  the  prep.  of). 
"  The  king  hath  declared  that  he  did  not  get  the  child 
of  which  she  is  conceived  at  this  time." — Pepys:  Diary, 
July  30,  1667. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  receive,  to  catch,  to  admit. 

"  Wherof  his  lord 
A  siknesse  conceived  hath  of  dedly  sorwe." 

Ooicer,  i.  260. 

*2.  To  include  or  comprehend. 

"This  preyere  .  .  .  conceves  alle  the  gode  that  a 
man  schuld  aeke  of  God."-  Wycllffe:  Select  Works,  iii.  442. 

3.  To  form  as  an  idea  or  conception  in  the  mind ; 
to  imagine. 

"  Never  had  he  committed  a  greater  error  than  when  he 
had  conceived  the  hope  that  the  hearts  of  the  clergy  were 
to  be  won  .  .  ." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

4.  To  understand,  to  comprehend. 

"  'I  conceive  you— I  conceive  you.  I  will  be  in  prompt 
readiness,'  said  the  Duke." — Scott:  Peveril,  ch.  xliv. 

5.  To  imagine  or  suppose  as  possible. 

"...  truly  surprising,  nor  can  I  conceive  the  reason 
for  so  strange  an  action." — Goldsmith:  Essays,  iii. 


conceiving 

*6.  To  plot  or  plan,  to  devise. 

"This  man  conceived  the  duke's  death;  but  what  was 
the  motive  of  that  felonious  conception,  is  in  the  clouds." 
—  Wotton. 

7.  To  think,  to  estimate,  to  form  an  opinion  of. 
".    .    .    you  will  hardly  conceive  him  to  have  been  bred 
in  the  same  climate." — Swift. 

*B.  Reflexively:  To  behave,  to  conduct. 

"How  they  conceyved  heom  in  fyghtis." 

AlieauiKlfr,  2,204. 
C.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  become  pregnant. 

"Thenne  schal  Sara  consayve." — E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems; 
Cleanness,  649. 

II.  Figuratively: 

•1.  To  come  to  perfection  or  fullness. 
"Then  when  lust  hath  conceived,  it  bringeth  forth  sin 
*     .     ." — James  i.  15. 

2.  To  form  an  idea,  conception,  or  thought  in  the 
mind. 

"Conceive  of  things  clearly  and  distinctly  in  their  own 
natures;  conceive  of  things  completely  in  all  their  parts 
.  .  ."—  Watts:  Logic. 

3.  To  imagine,  to  suppose,  to  have  an  idea. 

"  The!  conseyveden  that  bi  this  nchulde  Crist  fully  hele 
hym."—  Wycliffe:  Select  Works,  i.  29. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  conceive, 
to  apprehend,  to  imagine ,  and  to  suppose :  * '  Conce  ive, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  generic,  the 
others  the  specific  terms :  since  in  apprehending, 
imagining,  and  supposing,  wo  always  conceive  or 
form  an  idea,  but  not  vice  versa ;  the  difference  con- 
sists in  the  mode  and  object  of  the  action :  we  con' 
ceiye  of  things  as  proper  or  improper,  and  just  or 
unjust,  right  or  wrong,  good  or  bad,  this  is  an  act 
of  the  judgment;  we  apprehend  the  meaning  of 
another,  this  is  by  the  power  of  simple  perception, 
or  of  combination  and  reflection ;  we  suppose  or 
imagine  that  which  has  happened  or  may  happen." 

He  thus  discriminates  between  to  conceive,  to  com- 
prehend, and  to  understand:  "Conception  is  the 
simplest  operation  of  the  three ;  when  we  conceive 
we  may  have  but  one  idea ;  when  we  understand  or 
comprehend  we  have  all  the  ideas  which  thosubject 
is  capable  of  presenting.  We  cannot  understand  or 
comprehend  without  conceiving ;  but  we  may  often 
conceive  that  which  we  neither  understand  nor  com- 
prehend.  That  which  we  cannot  conceive  is  to  us 
nothing ;  but  the  conception  of  it  gives  it  an  exist- 
ence, at  least  in  our  minds ;  but  understanding  and 
comprehending  is  not  essential  to  the  belief  of  a 
thing's  existence.  So  long  as  we  have  reasons  suf- 
ficient to  conceive  a  thing  as  possible  or  probable,  it 
is  not  necessary  either  to  understand  or  comprehend 
them  in  order  to  authorize  our  belief.  The  mysteries 
of  our  holy  religion  are  objects  of  conception  but 
not  of  comprehension.  We  conceive  that  a  thing 
maybe  done  without  understanding  how  it  is  done ; 
we  conceive  that  a  thing  may  exist  without  compre- 
hending the  nature  of  its  existence.  We  conceive 
clearly,  understand  fully,  comprehend  minutely. 
Conception  is  a  species  of  invention ;  it  is  the  fruit 
of  the  mind's  operation  within  itself.  Understand- 
ing and  comprehension  are  employed  solely  on 
external  objects;  we  understand  and  comprehend 
that  which  actually  exists  before  us,  and  presents 
itself  toour  observation.  Conceiving  is  the  office  of 
the  imagination,  as  well  as  the  judgment;  under- 
standing and  comprehension  are  the  office  of  the 
reasoning  faculties  exclusively."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

c6n-9§ived ,  *c&n-9eaved  ,  "conveyed',  *con- 
9eyved,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [CONCEIVE,  t'.] 

"  Of  his  old  love  conceav'd  in  secret  brest, 
Resolved  to  pursue  his  former  quest." 

Spenser:  F.  «.,  IV.  ix.  17. 

c6n-9eive'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  conceive;  -ment.]  A 
thought,  a  purpose. 

"  Bob  me  of  the  true  ability 
Of  my  desired  concetvements." 

Heywood:  Golden  Age,  iii.  1. 

c6n-9eiv  -er,  s.    [Eng.  conceiv(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  Lit. :  She  who  conceives  in  the  womb. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  conceives,  forms,  or  imagines 
anything  in  the  mind. 

"  Though  hereof  prudent  symbols  and  pious  allegories 
be  made  by  wiser  ctmceivers,  yet  common  heads  will 
fly  unto  superstitious  applications." — Rrowne:  Vulgar 
Errors. 

c6n-9§lv -Ing,  *con-ceyv-yng,  *con-ceyv- 
ynge,  *con-seiv-lng,  *con-ceyv  ende,  pr.  par., 
a.  &  s.  [CONCEIVE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <St  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

"  The  Lord  fro  the  conceyuende  wombe  clepede  me." — 
'':  Isaiah  xlix.  1. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     ;ell,     chorus,     9nin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenopnon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -jion  =  zliun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  sbus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


conceivingly 

i 

0.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  or  power  of  receiving  into  and 
forming  in  the  womb ;  conception. 

"The  Lord  .  .  .  gaue  conceyuyng  to  Kebecca." — 
Wyclife:  Genesis  xxv.  21. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Trie  act  of  forming,  imagining,  or  apprehend- 
ing in  the  mind. 

"...  the  power  of  knowing  or  conceiving." — Hobbesi 
Human.  Nature,  ch.  i. 

(2)  Apprehension,  understanding. 

"  Strikes  life  into  my  speech,  and  shews  much  more 
His  own  conceiving."         Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iii.  3. 

oJn^eiV'-Ing-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  conceiving;  -ly.] 
Intelligently,  so  as  to  be  understood. 

"  Deliver  her  judgment  conceivingly  of  most  persons." — 
Bruithieait:  Eng.  Oentlewoman,  Epist.  Dedic. 

c8n-9eT-e-brate,  v.  t.    [Lat.  concelebratum,  sup. 
of  concelebro:  con=ci*m=with,  together;  celebro= 
to  celebrate  (q.  v.).]     To  celebrate  together  or  in 
union  with  others ;  to  join  in  celebrating. 
"  Wherein  the  wives  of  Amnites  solemnly 
Concelebrate  their  high  feasts  Bacchanal." 

Holland:  Camden,  ii.  231. 

»con-$el-ise,  v.  t.  [Mid.  Eng.  concel(e) =conceal ; 
saS.  -ize.]  To  conceal. 

*con-9el-is-yng, s.  [CONCELISE,  v.]  Concealment. 

"  And  quhat  persone  that  makis  oar  soverane  lord  cer- 
tificatioun  or  Knawlege  quhat  personis  that  ar  arte  or 
parte  of  the  said  conceltsyng  of  the  said  tressour,  to  haf 
sufficient  reward  and  remuneracioun  .  .  ." — Inven- 
tories, pp.  17,  18. 

c6n-9e-ment',  v.  t.  [Pref.  con,  and  cement  (q.v.).] 
To  cement  together. 

"The  world  is  but  a  more  magnificent  bnilding,  all 
the  stones  are  gradually  concemented,  and  there  is  none 
that  subsists  alone." — Feltham:  Resolves.  (Latham.) 

c6n  9§nt  ,  «.  [Lat.  concentus=&  concert,  har- 
mony: con=c«m=with,  together;  cantus=&  sing- 
ing, a  song;  cano=to  sing.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  concert  of  voices ;  harmony  or  concord 
of  sound. 

"  All  which  together  song  full  chearefully 
A  lay  of  loves  delight  with  sweet  concent." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  iii.  6. 

2.  Fig. :  Concord,  agreement,  accord,  consistency. 
"  "Tis  in  concent  to  his  own  principles,    .    .    ." — Alter. 

bury. 

c6n-9ent'-8d,  a.  [Eng.  concent;  -ed.]  Harmon- 
ized, made  in  accord  or  concord.  (Spenser.) 

*c8n-9<snt  -er,  *cSn-9en  -tre,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  con- 
centrer;  Lat.  con=cum=with,  together;  centrum^ 
a  center.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  bring  together  to  one  point ;  to  concentrate. 

"  In  thee  concentring  all  their  precious  beams 
Of  sacred  influence!"  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.  106. 

2.  To  fix  intently  or  steadily  on  any  object  or 
point. 

"  The  having  a  part  less  to  animate,  will  serve  to  con- 
center the  spirits,  .  .  ."— Dr.  H.  More:  Decay  of  Chris- 
tian Piety. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  tend  to  or  meet  together  in  a  common 
center ;  to  have  a  common  center. 

"...  the  sides  afterward  join  so  closely,  and  the 
points  concenter  so  exactly,  that  the  pillars  appear  one 
entire  piece."— Sir  B.  Walton. 

2.  Fig. :  To  coincide,  to  unite. 

"All  these  are  like  so  many  lines  drawn  from  several 
objects,  that  some  may  relate  to  him,  and  concenter  in 
him."— Hale. 

cSn-9ent  -ered,  cSn-9en'-tred,  pa.  par.  &  a. 
(  CONCENTER.  ] 

"  The  wretch  concentered  all  in  self." 

Scott.-  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vi.  1. 
cSn^enf-Sr-Ing,    *c8n-9en'-trlng,   pr.  par., 
a.&s.    [CONCENTER,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:    The    act  or  state  of    being  con- 
centered, concentration  (lit.  dtfig.). 

"That  admirable  concentring  of  infinite  things  in  the 
Divine  Providence." — Jeremy  Taylor:  Great  Exemplar, 
sect.  vi.  §  2. 

*c6n-9Snt -ffil,  a.  [Eng.  concent;  -ful(l).]  Full 
of  harmony  or  concord ;  harmonious,  accordant. 

"Geometry,  in  giving  unto  everyone  his  proper  form 
and  figure  ;  and  music,  in  joining  them  in  so  concentftil 
an  harmony,  each  of  them  with  one  another." — Fotherby: 
Atkeom.,  p.  295. 

*con  ?en  -tion,  B.  [Lat.  concentio  =  a  singing 
together:  con= together;  cano=to  sing.]  A  singing 
together;  harmony,  accord, concord. 

"  Seeing  then  the  whole  course  of  nature  is  but  a  song, 
or  a  kind  of  singing,  a  melodious  contention  both  of  the 
Creator  and  the  creature." — //.  Sydenham:  Sermons  (1637), 
p.  19. 
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c6n-9en'-tral-I-»a-tion, «.  [Pref.  con,  and  Eng. 
centralization  (q.  v,).]  (See  extract.) 

"  Employing  the  word  concentralization  to  express  the 
degree  of  the  drawing  together  as  we  come  back  toward 
the  center  from  an  outward  position,  we  may  say  that 
concentralization  proceeds  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the 
distances." — Poe:  Eureka,  p.  148, 

c8n-9ent'-rate,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  concen- 
tratus,  from  a  verb  concen*ro.]  Concentrated. 

cSn'-9en-trate,  v.  t.  &  {.    [CONCENTRATE,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  bring  or  lead  to  a  common  focus  or  center ; 
to  condense,  to  combine. 

(2)  To  gather  or  mass  at  one  point,  as  to  concen- 
trate troops  at  a  certain  point. 

2.  Fig. :  To  center,  to  direct  or  fix  on  a  central 
point  or  object. 

II.  Chem.,  <tc.:  To  condense,  or  reduce  to  a 
greater  density. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  meet  or  come  together  at  a  certain 
point. 

2.  Fig. :  To  meet,  to  be  concentrated  or  directed. 
c8n-9en'-tra-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CONCENTE ATE, 

«.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  .!••>•  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  Gathered  or  brought  to  a  center  or  focus. 

2.  Fig. :  Directed  at  or  fixed  on  a  certain  point  or 
object. 

II.  Chem.,  <&c. :  Condensed,  reduced  to  a  greater 
density. 

c8n-9Sn'-tra-tIng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [CONCEN- 
TRATE, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  o*  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  gathering  to  a  center; 
concentration,  condensation. 

c8n-9en-tra'-tion, «.    [Fr.  concentration.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  concentrating  or  gather- 
ing together  to  one  center  or  focus. 

2.  The  state  of  being  concentrated. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  act  of  concentrating  the  thoughts  or  mind 
on  a  single  object  or  point. 

2.  A  compression  or  condensation. 

"The  forty  [pictures]  were  a  multiplication  of  one,  and 
the  fouraconcentrationof  forty." — Ruskin:  Mod.  Painters, 
vol.  i.,  pt.  ii.,ch.iii.,  §22. 

B.  Chem. :  A  process  which  has  for  its  object  to 
increase  the  amount  of  a  dissolved  substance  in  a 
liquid,  relatively  to  the  quantity  of  the  solvent, 
without  adding  any  more  of  the  dissolved  substance 
itself.    When  the  solvent  is  volatile  this  object  is 
effected  by  evaporation,  as  when  water,  alcohol,  or 
ether  is  expelled  from   a   solution   by   heat,   by 
exposure  to  the  air,  or  in  vacuo.    If  the  dissolved 
substance  is  more  volatile  than  the  solvent,  the 
concentration  is  effected  by  distillation,  the  more 
concentrated  liquid  being  then  found  in  the  distil- 
late, as  in  the  rectification  of  hydrated  alcohol  and 
of  volatile  oils  dissolved  in  water.     In  the  case 
of    aqueous  liquids,  concentration   is   sometimes 
effected  by  freezing  out  the  water;  in  this  manner 
a  strong  solution  of  salt  may  be  obtained  from  sea 
water;  strong  spirit  from  vinous  liquids,  &c.    A 
similar  principle  is  applied  to  the  separation  of 
silver  from  lead.    The  argentiferous  lead  is  melted 
and  left  to  cool  till  about  two-thirds  of  the  mass  is 
solidified.    This  consists  of  nearly  pure  lead,  the 
portion  which  still  remains  liquid  being  an  alloy 
richer  in  silver  than  the  original  mass.    By  repeat- 
ing this  operation  several  times  the  alloy  at  last 
becomes  sufficiently  rich  in  silver  to  bo  treated  by 
cupollation. 

c8n'-9en  tra-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  concentrate) ;  -fee.] 

1.  Able  to  concentrate  or  fix  the  mind  on  one 
point  or  subject. 

"  It  was  his  concentrative  habit  of  mind  and  his  stirring 
temperament  which  brought  him  into  this  course  of 
action." — Ktnglake:  Invas.  of  the  Crimea,  i.  443. 

2.  Serving  to  concentrate,  concentrating. 
C0n-9en-tra'-tlve-ness,  s.    [Eng.  concentrat  i  re  ; 

-ness.] 

Phrenol. :  The  power  of  concentration ;  the  fac- 
ulty of  fixing  the  attention  or  thoughts  on  any  one 
subject  or  point. 

"I  possessed,  even  as  a  child,  an  unusual  share  of  what 
phrenologists  call  concentrativeness.  The  power  of  ab- 
sorption, of  self-forgetfulness,  was  at  the  same  time  a 
source  of  delight  ana  a  torment." — Bayard  Taylor:  Home 
and  Abroad  (2d.  ser.),  vii.,  p.  435. 


conceptacle 

c8n -9en-tra-tSr,  8.  [Eng.  concentratM;  -or.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which  concen- 
trates. 

2.  Min. :  An  apparatus  for  the  separation  of  dry,, 
comminuted  ore,  according  to  the  gravity  of  its 
particles,  by  exposing  a  falling  sheet  of  ore-dust  to- 
intermittent  puffs  of  air. 

c8n-9en-trlc,  c8n-9<sn'-trlc-al,  *c8n-9en- 
trlck,  a.  [Eng.  concentric') ;  -ic,  -ical.] 

1.  Geom. :  Having  the  same  center.  A  geometric 
term  used  specially  of  circles. 

"  The  manner  of  its  concretion  is  by  concenlrical  rings, 
like  those  of  an  onion  about  the  first  kernel." — Arbuthnot .- 
On  Diet. 

*2.  Fig.  (of  persons) :  Having  the  same  centers  of 
thought  or  affection. 

"  If,  as  in  water  stirr'd,  more  circles  be 
Produced  by  one,  love  such  additions  take; 
Those,  like  so  many  spheres,  but  one  heav'n  make; 
For  they  are  all  concentric*;  unto  thee."— Donne. 

concentric  circles,  s.  pi.  Circles  having  the 
same  center,  but,  of  course,  different  lengths  of 
diameter  and  radii. 

concentric  engine,  s.  A  name  for  the  rotary- 
engine  (q.  v.). 

concentric  operculum,  .-•. 

/'/o/.  (of  a  univalve  shell) :  An  operculum  which 
increases  equally  all  around,  and  has  its  nucleus- 
central  or  subcentral.  Examples— Paludina  and 
Ampullaria. 

cSn^en'-trlc-al-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  concenfrica!,- 
-ly.]  So  as  to  possess  the  same  center. 

c8n-9en'-trlc-ate,  v.  t.  [Eng.  concentric;  -ate.J 
To  concentrate.  (Lit.  &fig.) 

"  Let  them  knit  and  concentricate  their  beams." — Citlver- 
?/'••//.•  Light  of  Nations,  100.  (Latham.) 

c8n-9en-trl9'-I-tf ,  s.  [Eng.  concentric,  and  suff. 
•ity.]  The  quality  of  being  concentric. 

*cSn-9en'-tn-al,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
concentualis,  from  concentus.]  [CONCENT.]  Har- 
monious, accordant ;  in  harmony  or  concord. 

"...  this  consummate  or  conceiirim/  song  of  the  ninth, 
sphere,  .  .  ." — Warton:  Notes  on  Milton's  Poems. 

*c8n  -9<?pt,  «.  [Lat.  conceptwm  =  a  thing  con- 
ceived ;  neut.  of  conceptus,  pa.  par.  of  concipjo=t<> 
conceive.]  A  conception,  a  mental  representation 
of  anything. 

"  What  is  true  of  our  concept  of  creation  holds  of  our 
concept  of  annihilation."— Sir  W.  Hamilton:  Discussions 
on  Philosophy  ana  Literature,  p.  692. 

c8n-9Sp'-ta-cle,  con-cep-tac'-u-lfim,  ».  [Lat. 
conceptaculum  —  that  which  receives  something,  a 
receptacle ;  concipio  ( -cepi,  -ceptum)  =  to  take  to 
one's  self,  to  receive :  con=cw»=togctner,  and  capio 
=  to  take.] 

I.  Of  the  form  conceptaeulum : 

Botany: 

1.  The  name  given  by  Linnaeus,  in  his  Philosophic 
Botanica,  to  a  fruit  having  a  single  valve  opening- 
longitudinally  on  one  side,  and  distinct  from  the- 
seeds. 

2.  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  a    two-celled 
many-seeded  superior  fruit  separating  into  two  por- 
tions, the  seeds 

of  which  do  not 
adhere  as  in  the 
follicle  to  the 
placenta,  but 
are'  separate 
from  it,  lying 
loosely  in  the 
cavity  of  the 
cell.  Example 
— Asclepias,  the 
fruit  of  which 
is  generally 
called  a  foil'- 
cle ;  in  fact,  the 
two  are  essen- 
tially the  same. 

II.  Of  the  form 
conceptacle : 

*1.  Ord.Lang. : 
That  in  which 
anything  is  con- 
tained, a  vessel. 


Conceptaclo  of  Asclepias, 
1.  Conceptacles.    2.  Seed. 


"There is  at  this  day  resident,  in  that  huge  concept aclef 
water  enough  to  effect  such  a  deluge."—  Woodward;  Xat, 
Hist.,  Pref. 

2,  Botany; 

(1)  A  capsular  form  of  fructification  in  the  Flo- 
riaeae  and  Fucoideae;  they  are  contradistinguished 
from  tetrasperms,  i.  e.,  from  algal  fruit  ultimately 
dividing  into  four  bodies. 

(2)  A  special  organ  on  the  surface  or  in  tho  in- 
terior of  a  receptacle  containing   the   organs   of 
reproduction,  as  well  as  their  accessories.    It  is  not 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     whSt,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g8,     p6t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w8rk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cfib,    cttre,    unite,     car,    rflle,    fill;     try,     Syrian.     »,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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the  same  as  a  spore-case,  which  is  itself  one  of  the       c6n-$ep'-tion-Ist,  s.    [Eng.  conception;  -isl.]   A 
accessories  described.    In  Pyrenomycetous  Fungi    conceptualist. 

"  The  born  conceptionists,  the  spiritual  children  of 
Aristotle." — Coleridge:  Marginalia;  quoted  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  Jan.,  1882,  p.  123. 

*c6n~9ep  -tious,  a.  [Lat.  coneept(u&) ;  Eng. 
suff.  -IOTM.]  Apt  or  quick  to  conceive;  pregnant, 
fruitful. 


e  so  ymenum.  ey  are  cae  aso  pereca. 
In  the  Rhizocarpeflp  they  are  sometimes  denomi- 
nated sporocarps.  They  exist  also  in  the  Marchau- 
tiaceae.  (Thomt,  cfcc.) 

(3)  The  term  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same  sense 
as  I.  2. 

con-gep-tl-bll  -I-ty\s.  [Eng.  conceptible;  ~ity.] 
The  quality  of  being  conceptible  or  conceivable. 

"  There  is  there  more  of  conceptibility  and  cognoscibil- 
ity."—  Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  639. 

c6n-9ep  -tl-ble,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  concepti- 
bills,  from  conceplus,  pa.  par.  of  concipio=to  con- 
«eive/l  Capable  of  being  conceived,  conceivable, 
intelligible. 

"...  most  suitable  and  easily-  conceptible  by  us, 
because  apparent  in  his  works."—  Hale.  Origin  of  Man- 
kind. 

C&n-Qep  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  conception;  Sp.  concep- 
tion; Port,  concepcdo;  Ital.  concezione;  Prov.  & 
Lat.  conceptio,  from  conceptus,  pa.  par.  of  concipio 
=  to  conceive.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  conceiving. 

(1)  Lit.  :  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  quick  with 
child.    [II  1.1 

(2)  Fig.  :  The  first  origin  of  anything. 

'*  For  all  ie  perfect  that  God  works  on  earth, 
And  he  that  gives  conception  aids  the  birth." 

Cowper;  Conversation, 

2.  The  state  of  being  conceived.    (Lit.  cfc/fir.) 

3.  That  which  is  conceived.    {Fig.  only.) 

(1)  Anything  conceived  in  the  mind  ;  an  idea,  per- 
ception, purpose,  thought.  £11.  2.] 

'*  .    .    .    'tis  a  thing  impossible  to  frame 
Conceptions  equal  to  the  soul's  desires." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

*(2)  Conceit,  an  affected  sentiment. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Phys,  :  The  first  formation  of  the  embryo  of  an 
animal  ;  the  first  animation  of  the   ovum    at  the 
moment  when  it  escapes  from  the  ovarium,  passing 
through  the  Fallopian  tube  to  the  uterus. 

2.  Mental  Phil.  : 

(1)  The   cognition  of  classes,    as   distinguished 
from  individuals  j  that  special  application  of  ab- 
straction, comparison,  and  attention  which  elabo- 
rates what  logicians  call  notions  or  concepts;  the 
act  of  the  mind  in  producing  concepts  or  notions. 

(2)  The   notions   or  concepts   so  produced;  the 
*'  general"  or  "  abstract  ideas  "  of  Locke  ;  the  '*  ab- 
stract general  notions"  of  Hamilton.    These  are 
properly  expressed  by  common  terms,  and  consti- 
tute the  object  of  study  in  pure  or  formal  logic. 
The  number  of  attributes  embraced  in  a  concept 
or  notion  constitutes  its  intension,  comprehension, 
or  logical  content,  and  this  determines  its  area  or 
sphere  of  applicability,  that  is,  its  extension  or  log- 
ical extent.  These  two  quantities  exist  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  one  another.    The  maximum  of  the  extent 
of  a  conception  or  notion  is  the  minimum  of  the 
content,  and  the  maximum  of  the  content  is  the 
minimum  of  the  extent.  On  this  single  maxim  Pure 
or  Formal  Logic  has  been  based,    {fan/,  Sir  Wm. 
Hamilton,  Prof.  Campbell  Eraser,  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity.} 

Dugald  Stewart  used  conception  as  equivalent  to 
reproductive  imagination,  and  Reid  used  it  as  con- 
vertible with  imagining,  understanding,  or  com- 
prehending. 

"Imagining  should  not  be  confounded  with  conceiving, 
&c.,  though  some  philosophers,  as  Gassendi,  have  not  at- 
tended to  the  distinction.  The  words,  conception,  concept, 
notion,  should  be  limited  to  what  cannot  be  represented 
in  the  imagination,  as  the  thought  suggested  by  a  gen- 
eral term.  The  Leibnitzians  call  this  symbolical  in  con- 
trast to  intuitive  knowledge.  This  is  the  sense  in  which 
concept  io  and  conceptus  have  been  usually  and  correctly 
employed.  Mr.  Stewart,  on  the  other  hand,  arbitrarily 
limits  conception  to  the  reproduction,  in  imagination,  of 
an  object  of  sense  aa  actually  perceived."  —  Sir  William 
Hamilton'  sXote  on  Reid,  The  Intellectual  Powers,  p.  360. 

"The  term  conception,  which  means  a  taking  up  in  bun- 
dles and  grasping  into  unity,  ought  to  have  been  left  to 
denote,  what  it  previously  was  and  only  properly  could 
be,  applied  to  express—  the  notions  we  have  of  classes  of 
objects,  in  other  words,  what  have  been  called  our  gen- 
eral ideas."—  Sir  William  Hamilton:  Metaphysics,  p.  262, 
vol.  ii. 

"  .  .  abstract  conceptions  are  impossible."—  Her- 
bert Spencer  (2d  ed.),  vol.  ii.,  p.  625,  §  4S7. 

3.  Theol.  &  Ch.  Hist.  :  [IMMACULATE.] 
*c&n-9ep  -tion-al,  «.  [Eng.  conception;  -al.~\  Of 

or  pertaining  to  conception. 

*cun-§ep  -tion-al-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  concept  ional  ; 
&/.]  A  conceptualist. 


".     .     .     .     thy  fertile  and  conceptions  womb." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens. 

c6n-9ep  -tlve,  a.  [Lat.  concept(us)  ;  Eng.  suff. 
-ive.] 

*1.  Lit.;  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  conceiv- 
ing, fruitful. 

2.  Fig.  :  Having  the  power  or  faculty  of  conceiv- 
ing mentally. 

"  Now  there  is  nothing  in  this  process  which  necessarily 
eludes  the  conceptive  or  imagining  power  of  the  purely 
human  mind."  —  Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  vi.  117. 

con-gep  -tu-a-llsm,  s.  [Lat.  conceptus,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -a?;  -ism.j 

Metaph.  <&  Hist.:  The  distinctive  speculative 
opinion,  or  opinions,  of  the  conceptualists. 

"The  close  of  all  Albert  the  Great's  intense  labors,  of 
his  enormous  assemblage  of  the  opinions  of  the  philoso- 
phers of  all  ages,  and  his  efforts  to  harmonize  them  with 
the  high  Christian  theology,  is  a  kind  of  eclecticism,  an 
unreconciled  realism,  conceptual  ism,  nominalism,  with 
many  of  the  difficulties  of  each."  —  Milman:  Hist,  of  Lat. 
Christianity,  bk.  xiv.,  ch.  iii. 

C6n-9ep'-tu-a-llst,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  conceptual- 
(ism)  ,*  -ts£.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Metaph.  &  Hist.  (pi.)  :  A  metaphysical  sect—  if, 
indeed,  it  had  coherence  enough  to  be  called  a  sect 
—  which  arose  in  the  Middle  Ages  during  the  dis- 
putes between  the  Nominalists  and  the  '  Realists. 
It  sought  to  occupy  an  intermediate  position 
between  the  two  contending  parties,  but  it  approxi- 
mated much  more  nearly  to  the  Nominalists  than  to 
the  Realists;  perhaps,  indeed,  it  was  not  really 
distinct  from  the  former.  The  Realists  held  that 
general  ideas,  such  as  genus,  species,  &c.,  called  in 
the  language  of  the  schoolmen  universals,  are  real 
existences,  at  least  in  the  Divine  mind  ;  the  Nomi- 
nalists, on  the  contrary,  contended  that  they  were 
mere  names  or  words,  wnile  the  Conceptualists  held 
that  they  were  not  only  names  but  mental  concep- 
tions or  ideas.  The  Conceptualists  were  not  able 
to  make  their  voice  very  audible  in  Mediaeval  times 
amid  the  din  of  battle  between  the  greater  combat- 
ants, but  the  eminent  metaphysician  Locke  held 
views  essentially  conceptualist. 

B.  As  adj.  ;  Pertaining  to  the  tenets  of  the  meta- 
physicians described  under  A. 

"  St.  Thomas,  like  his  predecessor,  Albert,  on  the  great 
question  of  universals,  is  eclectic  ;  neither  absolutely 
realist,  conceptualist,  nor  nominalist."  —  Milman;  Hist,  of 
Lat.  Christianity,  bk.  xiv.,  ch.  iii. 

c6n-$5rn',  *c6n-c,erne',  v.  /.  &  i.  [Fr.  concerner; 
Ital.  concernere;  Sp.  concernir,  from  Lat.  concerno 
=  (1)  to  mix,  to  mingle;  (2)  to  concern,  to  regard: 
con=cum=with  ;  cemo=to  separate,  to  observe,  to 
discriminate.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  relate  or  belong  to  ;  to  have  to  do  with. 

"  Officious  fool!  that  needs  must  medling  be 
In  business  that  concerns  not  thee!" 

Cowley:  The  Shortness  of  Life,  &c. 

2.  To  affect  or  be  of  interest  to  temporarily  ;  to 
interest. 

"Associated  with  the  stars  that  most  concern  us."  — 
Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  i-  5. 

3.  To  be  of  importance  to;   to  affect  the  inter- 
ests of. 

"  It  much  concerns  a  preacher  first  to  learn 
The  genius  of  his  audience,  and  their  turn." 

Dodsley;  The  Art  of  Preaching. 

4.  To  affect  with  sorrow,  grief,  or  anxiety;    to 
make  anxious  or  uneasy.    (Seldom  used  except  in 
the  pa.  par.) 

*5.  To  suit,  to  be  agreeable  or  convenient  to. 
"To  sound  your  name  it  not  concerned  me." 

Shakesp.:  Ant.  tf  Cleop.,  ii.  2. 

B.  Reflex.:  To  give  one's  self  trouble  or  anxiety 
about  anything  ;  to  interest. 

"I  ought  not  to  have  concerned  myself  with  specula- 
tions which  belong  to  the  profession."  —  Drgden. 

*C.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  relate,  to  belong,  to  appertain. 

2,  To  be  of  importance. 

"  Deliver  this  paper  into  the  royal  hand  of  the  king:  it 
may  concern  much."  —  Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  2. 
*3.  To  import. 

"What  doth  concern  your  coming?" 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Ft.  II.,  iv.  1. 


concernment 

c6n-9ern',  s.    [CONCERN,  u.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  That  which  affects  or  is  of  interest  or  impor- 
tance to  a  person. 

'"Tis  all  mankind's  concern  that  he  should  live." 

Dryden. 

2.  An  affair,  a  business,  a  matter. 
"Religion  is  no  trifling  concern,    .    .    .'* — Rogers. 

3.  Importance,  moment,  weight. 
"Mysterious  secrets  of  a  high  concern." — Roscommon. 

4.  Anxiety,  regard,  interest  in  or  care  for  any 
person  or  thing,  solicitude. 

"  Why  all  this  concern  for  the  poor?"— Swift. 

5.  Anxiety  or  solicitude  of  mind,  care,  uneasiness. 
"Thy  maidens  grieved  themselves  at  my  concern." 

Cowper.-  On  the  Receipt  of  my  Mother's  Picture. 

6.  A  relation.    (Gen.  pi.  Scotch.) 
II.  Commerce : 

1.  A  business  establishment. 

2.  Those  interested  as  partners  in  a  business;  a 
firm. 

IT  To  feel  or  have  a  concern  in  or  for:  To  be  or 
feel  interested  in. 

*c6"n-9e"rn -an9e,  s.  [Eng.  concern;  -cmce.] 
Import,  importance. 

"  Frequent  coming  to  God  in  prayer,  acknowledged  by 
Christ,  and  with  the  concernance  of  those  things  which  we 
may  ask  and  obtain  by  prayer,  Ac." — Hammond:  Work»r 
vol.  i.,  p.  74. 

*c6n-9er'-ngin-9t,  *•  [Eng.  concemanc(e) ;  -y.] 
Import,  concern,  business. 

"  The  concemancy,  sir?  why  do  we  wrap  the  gentleman 
in  our  more  rawer  breath?" — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

c6n-§e"r  ned,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CONCERN,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. ;  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Interested,  involved,  connected. 

2.  Anxious  or  solicitous;  affected  with  anxiety, 
care,  or  solicitude  for;  interested  in. 

*II.  Fig. :  Intoxicated,  affected  with  drink. 
"A  little,  as  you  see,  concerned  with  liquor." 

Taylor:  Philip  Van  Artevelde,  II.  iii.  3. 

*c6n-9§rn  -ed-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  concerned;  -ly.] 
In  a  concerned  manner ;  with  concern,  anxiety,  or 
solicitude. 

"  Not  taking  the  alarm  so  concernedly."  —  Evelyn: 
Memoirs,  iii.  266  (ed.  1867). 

*c6n-§ern  -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  concerned;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  concerned,  interested,  or 
anxious;  solicitude,  anxiety. 

"...  with  as  much  earnestness  and  concernednesa  as 
an  hungry  beggar  begs  alms  at  our  door." — Sharp:  Ser- 
mons, vol.  vi.,  ser.  ii. 

*con-5§r-nee',  s.  [Eng.  concern;  -ee.]  One  who 
is  concerned  or  interested  in  any  matter. 

"  The  neit  and  best  of  all  preceding  equalization  was 
that  which  the  concernees  of  each  county  made." — Sir  W. 
Petty:  Polit.  Anat.t  p.  60. 

*c6n-9ern'-er,  s.  [Eng.  concern;  -er.]  One  who 
has  an  especial  concern  or  interest  in  any  matter; 
one  who  is  concerned. 

"  He  was 
As  great  with  them  as  their  concerners." 

Mayne.-  City  Match,  i.  L 

cinnjern  -Ing,  *c6n~9ern  -y'ng,  *c6n-9ern- 
y&ge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  s.  &prep.  [CONCERN,  v.J 

A.  As  pr.  par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Affecting  the  interests,  important. 

"  I  made  it  one  of  my  motives  to  go  into  Ireland,  and 
one  of  my  concemingest  businesses  there,  to  get  this  lease 
assigned  over  in  trust  to  yourself  and  Koger  Ball." — 
Boyle:  Life;  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  63. 

*C.  As  subst.:  A  matter  of  concern,  interest,  or 
importance. 

"  Would  from  a  paddock,  from  a  bat,  a  gib, 
Such  dear  concern  ings  hide  ?  who  would  do  so  ?  " 
Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

D.  As  prep.:  As  regards,  relating  to,  with  regard 
or  relation  to. 

"Concerning  thy  testimonies,  I  have  known  of  old  that 
thou  hast  founded  them  for  ever." — Psalm  ciix.  152. 

*c6n-9ern'-Ing-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  concerning;  -ly.] 
In  a  concerned  or  anxious  manner,  concernedly. 
(Pearson.) 

c6n-9em  -ment,  s.    [Eng.  concern;  -ment,] 

*1.  That  which  interests  or  concerns  a  person. 

"  Leaving  our  great  concernment  to  the  last." — Denham. 

*2.  An  affair,  concern,  or  business ;  a  matter. 

"  It  is  good  to  be  very  staunch  and  cautious  of  talking 
about  other  men  and  their  concernments,  in  way  of  pass- 
ing characters  on  them,  or  descanting  upon  their  pro- 
ceedings .  .  ." — Barrow  Serm.,  p.  85. 


bfiil,    b6y;     po"ut,    jfiwl;    oat,    fell,     chorus,     fhin,    benph;     go,    ftem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a?;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?ist.   ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.    -tious,*    -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,    -die.,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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'    f3.  Importance,  moment,  or  weight ;  consequence. 
"  .     .          matters  of  great  concernment  to  mankind." — 
Boyle. 

*4.  Relation,  concern,  interest;  a  bearing  upon 
the  interests  of  any  one. 

"  Sir,  'tis  of  near  concernment,  and  imports 
No  less  than  the  king's  life  and  honor." 

Denham:  Sophy. 

*5.  Intercourse,  business,  concern. 

"The  great  concernment  of  men.iswith  nvu,  one  among 
anot  her. " — Locke. 

*6.  Interference,  interposition,  meddling. 

"  He  married  a  daughter  to  the  earl  without  any  other 
approbation  of  her  father,  or  concernment  in  it,  than  suf- 
fering him  and  her  to  come  into  his  presence." — Clar- 
endon. 

7.  Relation,  connection. 

8.  Anxiety,  solicitude,  care. 

"But  while  they  are  so  eager  to  destroy  the  fame  of 
others,  their  ambition  is  manifest  in  their  concernment 
.  .  ."—  Dryden:  All  for  Love,  Pref. 

con-9§rt ,  *con-sort,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  concerter; 
Ital.  concertare,  from  Lat.  consertus  =  joined  to- 
gether, pa.  par.  of  consero:  con  —  cum  =  with, 
together;  sero=to  join,  to  connect.  (Skeat.)']  [Cox- 

SOBT.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  plan  or  devise  in  conjunction  with  others; 
to  plot. 

"  The  two  rogues,  having  concerted  their  plan,  parted 
company." — De  Foe:  Memoirs  of  Colonel  Jack. 

2.  To  plan  or  devise ;  to  arrange,  not  necessarily 
after  consultation  with  others. 

"  .  .  .  a  commander  had  more  trouble  to  concert  his 
defence  before  the  people,  .  .  ." — Burke:  Vindication 
of  Natural  Society. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  plan,  to  arrange  after  consultation  or  agree- 
ment. 

"All  these  consorted  to  goe  to  Goa  together,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  goe  with  them."— Hackluyt;  Voyages,  vol.  i.f 
pt.  i.,  p.  222. 

2.  To  act  in  conjunction  or  in  harmony  with. 
c5n'-?Srtt  *con-sort,  s.    [Fr.  concert;  Ital.  con- 
certo; Sp.  concierto.]    [CONCERT,  v.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Agreement  or  accord  of  two  or  more  persons  or 
parties  in  any  design  or  act ;  harmony  or  accord- 
ance of  plan  or  ideas. 

"London  set  the  example  of  concert  and  of  exertion." — 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  XT. 

2.  Harmony,  concord. 

"  Let  us,  in  concert,  to  the  season  sing, 

Civic  and  sylvan  heralds  of  the  spring!" 
Cowper;    Transl.  Lat.  Poems  of    Milton;    Approach    of 
Spring. 

*3.  An  accordance  or  harmonious  union  of  sounds. 
"And  keep  in  tune  with  heav'n,  till  God  ere  long 
To  his  celestial  concert  us  unite." 

Milton:  Solemn  Music. 

II.  Music:  An  entertainment  in  which  a  number 
of  persons  or  instruments,  or  both,  take  part. 

if  A  concert  or  consort  of  viols  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  was  a  quartet  or  other  number 
of  stringed  instruments  performing  in  concert. 
(Grove.) 

ff  Concerts  of  music  to  which  the  public  are 
admitted  by  payment  are  of  comparatively  recent 
origin  in  the  history  of  music.  The  advertisement 
of  the  first  London  concert  rung  as  follows:  "These 
are  to  give  notice,  that  at  Mr.  John  Barrister's 
house  (now  called  the  Music  School),  over  against 
the  'George*  Tavern,  in  White  Fryers,  this  present 
Monday,  will  bo  music  performed  by  excellent  mas- 
ters, beginning  precisely  at  4  of  the  clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  every  afternoon  for  the  future,  pre- 
cisely at  the  same  hour." — London  Gazette,  Dec.  30, 
1672.  (Stainer  &  Barrett.)  The  first  concerts  known 
to  have  taken  place  were  performed  at  Yicenza  by 
the  Filarmonici  in  1565.  There  was  a  subscription 
concert  at  Oxford  in  1665.  The  first  in  London  was 
the  one  mentioned  by  Stainer  and  Barrett  as  taking 
place  in  1672,  but  they  did  not  become  an  institution 
of  the  metropolis  till  the  rise  of  the  Academy  of 
Ancient  Music  in  1710.  [ORATORIO.]  In  modern 
times  almost  every  city  in  the  world  has  its  musical 
associations,  which  at  stated  intervals  entertain 
the  public  with  concerts.  The  most  noted  in  this 
country  are  those  given  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis,  by 
the  associations  for  advanced  musical  culture  in 
those  cities,  led  by  such  men  as  Thomas,  Damrosch, 
DeKoven,  Sousa,  and  others. 

concert-pitch,  s. 

1.  Literally: 

Music;  A  term  for  the  pitch  formerly  used  at 
concerts,  a  trifle  higher  than  the  ordinary  or  inter- 
national pitch  (in  which  A  lias  435  vibrations),  for 
the  sake  of  giving  additional  brilliancy. 

2.  Fig. :  The  exact  or  proper  degree  of  exactness 
or  correctness. 


concert-room,  s.  A  room  or  hall  in  which  con- 
certs are  given. 

con-9e"r-tan'-te",  s.  [Ital.]  A  term  applied  in 
the  eighte_enth  century  to  compositions  for  the 
orchestra  in  which  there  were  special  parts  for  solo 
instruments,  and  occasionally  to  compositions  for 
solo  instruments  without  the  orchestra.  It  is  now 
generally  used  as  an  adjective,  indicating  certain 
prominent  solo  parts  in  an  orchestral  composi- 
tion, which  are  spoken  of  as  "concertanto  parts." 
(Grove.) 

c5n-9§r-ta  -tion,  s.  [Latr.  concertatio,  fromcon- 
certo=to  strive  together:  con=cum=with't  certo— 
to  strive.]  A  striving  or  contending ;  strife,  conten- 
tion, contest. 

"...  the  law  of  arms  and  coneertationa  in  games  or 
the  like  .  .  ."—Goodwin:  Works,  III.  ii.  303. 

con-9er-ta  -tlve,  a.  [Lat.  concertativus,  from 
concerfo= to  strive  together.]  Quarrelsome,  con- 
tentious. (Bailey .) 

c&n-9ert'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CONCERT,  v.] 

A.  As  pa*  par. :   In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Agreed   on,   mutually  planned  or 
devised. 

"...  two  of  the  party  proceeded  with  concerted 
signals  to  show  whether  it  wus  freshwater." — Darwin; 
Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  viii.,  p.  170. 

2.  Music:  Applied  to  a  composition  arranged  in 
parts  for  several  voices  or  instruments,  as  a  trio, 
quartet,  <fec. 

"  The  term  Sonata  was  formerly  applied  to  short  con- 
certed pieces  for  three  or  four  stringed  instruments."— 
Ouseley:  Musical  Form,  ch.  ii.,  p.  54. 

*c6n-9§rt'-er,  *c6n-9§rt  -5r,  *con-sort-er,  s. 
[Eng.  concert;  -er.~\  One  who  concerts,  plots,  or 
plans  with  others ;  a  deviser,  a  planner,  a  plotter. 

"...  their  coadjutors,  counsellors,  consorters,  pro- 
curers, abettors,  and  maintain  ere."  —  Burnet:  Records; 
A  Commission,  &c.,  against  Heretics,  No.  32,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  ii. 

c5n-9e"r-ti'-na,  s.    [Ger.] 

Music:  A  portable  instrument  of  the  accordion 
family,  having  a  key-board  at  each  end,  with  ex- 
pansible bellows  between  the  two.  The  sound  is 
produced  b^  the  pressure  of  air  from  the  bellows  on 
free  metallic  reeds.  There  are  two  varieties,  the 
English  and  the  German,  It  is  usually  octagonal 
or  hexagonal  in  shape. 

c6n-9ert  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  a.    [CONCERT,  v.] 

A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.: '(See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  planning  or  devising  by 
consultation  or  agreement  with  others. 

c6n-9§r-ti  -no,  s.   [Ital.] 

1.  The  principal  instrument    in    a   concerto    as 
violino  concertino. 

2.  The  diminutive  of  concerto.  (Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

c6n-9e"r'-tion,  «.  [Eng.  concert ;  -ton.]  The  act 
of  concerting  or  planning;  adjustment. 

con-9ert'-meist-e"r,  s.  [Ger.]  The  leader  of 
the  band,  the  conductor  at  a  concert.  The  con- 
ductor of  an  orchestra  is  called  a  capellmeister. 

*c6n-9ert'-ment,  «.  [Eng.  concert;  -ment.']  The 
act  of  concerting,  planning,  or  contriving ;  concer- 
tion. 

c6n-9§r'-to  (or  pron.  c6n-9hare  -to),  «.    [Ital.] 

1.  A  concert. 

2.  A  composition  for  the  display  of  the  qualities 
of  some  especial  instrument,  accompanied  by  others 
of  a  similar  or  dissimilar  character.    A   concerto 
may  be  for  a  solo  violin,  or  violoncello  with  an 
accompaniment  for  strings,  or  wind :  or  it  may  be 
for  a  pianoforte,  violin,  or  any  wind  instrument, 
and  a  full  band.    (Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

If  The  word  is  at  the  present  time  usually  applied 
to  a  composition  for  a  solo  instrument  accompanied 
by  full  orchestra,  as  opposed  to  a  sonata,  in  which 
the  soloist  is  unaccompanied  by  other  instruments, 
or  only  supported  by  the  pianoforte.  In  earlier 
times  the  term  had  a  much  wider  application. 
"The  full  concerto  swells  upon  your  ear." 

Cowper;  Progress  of  Error. 

tc6n-9§s  -sl-ble,  a.  [Lat.  concess(us),  and  Eng. 
suff.  -able.']  Capable  of  being  conceded,  granted,  or 

yielded. 

"It  was  built  upon  one  of  the  most  concessible  postula- 
tuins  in  Nature." — Sterne:  Tristram  Shandy,  vi.  157. 

c6n-ces  -Slon,  s.  [Fr.  concession;  Lat.  conces- 
»i*o,  from  concessuSj  pa.  par.  of  concedo—to  yield.] 

[COXCEDE.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  conceding,  granting,  or  yielding  in 
reply  to  a  request  or  demand. 


2.  Anything  conceded,  granted,  or  yielded  in  reply 
to  a  request  or  demand. 

"  So  ended,  and  for  ever,  the  hope  that  the  Church  of 
England  might  be  induced  to  mnke  some  concession  to 
the  scruples  of  the  nonconformists." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  iiv. 

3.  Spec. :  A  privilege  or  right  granted  by  any  gov- 
ernment for  the  carry  ing  out  of  any  public  works,  or 
by  a  patentee  for  the  use  of  his  invention. 

"Concessions  for  the  colonies  and  for  foreign  countries 
of  the  valuable  patent  rights  under  both  of  these  systems, 
.  .  ." — London  Daily  Telegraph, 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Her,  (Arms  of  Concession  or  Augmentation  of 
Honor):  [AUGMENTATION.] 

2.  Logic:  The  granting,  yielding,  or  admitting  of 
a  point. 

"This  is  therefore  a  concession,  that  he  doth  in  his  own 
conscience  believe  the  Scriptures  to  be  sufficiently  plain, 
at  least  in  all  necessary  points,  even  to  ordinary  under- 
standings."— Sharps,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  4. 

c6n-9es'-slon-aire,  s.  [Fr,  concessionnaire.} 
One  who  receives  or  holds  a  concession  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  works,  &c. 

C^n^es'-sion-a-ry1,  a.  [Fr.  concessionnaire.\ 
Granted  as  a  concession  or  indulgence ;  conceded. 

c6n-9es'-sion-er,  s.  [Fr.  concessionnaire.]  One 
desirous  of  obtaining  a  concession  for  the  construc- 
tion of  public  works,  &c. 

"  The  concessioner,  so  far,  has  had  three  separate  bodies 
of  men  to  bribe." — Contemp.  Review,  March,  1880,  p.  367. 

cbn^Ss'-sion-Ist,  s,  [Eng.  concession;  -ist.l 
One  who  concedes  or  grants  a  concession. 

"How,  then,  may  this  be  effected?  By  conciliation,, 
exclaims  the  whole  host  of  confederated  concessionists.'*" 
— Southey:  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxxviii.,  p.  548. 

c6n-9es'-slve,  a.  [Lat.  concessivus,  from  con- 
cessus,  pa.  par.  of  concedo=to  concede,  to  yield.  J 
Conceding;  implying  concession. 

cbn^Sa'-sIve-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  concessive;  -/y.J 
By  way  of  concession  or  yielding. 

c6n-9§S'-s5-ryt>  a.  [As  from  a  Lat.  concessorius* 
from  concessus,  pa.  par.  of  concedo—to  concede,  to- 
yield.]  Permissive. 

"These  laws  are  not  prohibitive,  but  concessory." — 
Jeremy  Taylor:  Ductor  Duoitantium,  ii.  81.  (Latham.) 

c6n~9et -tl§m,  s.  [Eng.  concett(o);  -ism.}  The- 
use  of  conceits  or  affected  phrases. 

"If  mere  concettism  be  a  part  of  poetry,  Qnarles  is  as- 
great  a  poet  as  Cowley  or  George  Herbert, '  —Kingsleyr 
Miscell.,  ii.  129. 

c6n~9et'-t6  (pi.  concetti),  s.  [Ital.]  A  conceit, 
a  quaintness ;  an  affected  phrase. 

"The  shepherds  have  their  concetti  and  their  an- 
titheses."— Ld.  Chesterfield. 

c6n-9e-vei  -ba,  s.    (.Native  name  Latinized  (?).J 
Bot.:  A   genus   of  plants,  order  Euphorbiacese, 

tribe  Acalyphea?.  The  seeds  of  Conceveiba  guianen- 

sis  are  said  to  be  delicious.    (Lindley.) 
*con-ceyffe,  v.  t.    [CONCEIVE.] 

"She  has  conceyffed  a  son  in  elde." — Towneley  Myst.t 
p.  75. 

c5nch,  s.  [Fr.  contrue;  Prov.  ctmca.  concha;  Sp_ 
Altai,  conca;  Port.  &  Lat.  concha;  Gr.  kongche; 
Sansc.  cankka.  ]  [  CON- 

CHA.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  A  marine  shell, 
fl)  Bivalve: 

(a)  In  a  general  sense: 
"  He  furnishes  her   closet 

first,  and  fills 
The  crowded  shelves  with 

nirities  of  shells: 
Adds  orient  pearls,  which 

from     the     conchs     he 

drew." 

Dryden:  Fables. 

(b)  Spec.:   Stronibus  gi-    Triton  Blowing  Conch., 
g-'K. 

(2)  Univalve. 

2.  Fig.:  A  nickname    for   an    inhabitant  of  tha 
Bahama  islands,  or  some  other  West  Indian  Islands,, 
in  allusion  to  the  abundance  of  conch  shells  there- 
(Ogilvie.) 

II.  Arch.:  [CONCHA.] 

con  -cha,  s,  [Lat.  concha=a  shell-fish,  a  cockle,. 
spec,  a  pearl-oyster  (both  of  these  are  bivalve) ; 
the  shell  of  a  snail,  or  of  the  Triton's  tnimpet  of 
that  form  (these  are  univalve).  But  tho  Gr.  konrhe 
=a  mussel  or  cockle,  is  limited  to  bivalves.  Cog- 
nate with  Lat.  cochlea  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Anat.:  The  largest  and  deepest  concavity  in- 
tho  external  ear.  It  is  situated  a  littlo  bolow  the* 
center  of  the  organ  ;  surrounds  tho  entrance  to  the 


ftte,     f&t,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    h5r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p8t, 
or,     wb're,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cfcr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      »,     oe  ~  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  lew. 
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external  auditory  passage,  and  is  divided  at  its 
upper  and  anterior  part  by  a  bridge,  which  is  the 
beginning  of  the  helix.  (Quoin.) 

2.  Arch,  ;  A  term  for  the  concave  ribless  surface 
of  a  vault  ;  the  dome  of  an  apse  ;  an  apse. 

*c8fi-clia  -96-88,  *.  p/.  [Lat.  concha,  and  fern. 
pi.  adj.  guff,  -acece.^J 

Ztt6L:  In  Do  Blamville's  arrangement  a  family 
of  Mollusks,  comprehending  among  other  genera 
Cardium,  Donax,  Tellina,  Mactra,  &c.  The  first, 
third,  and  fourth  of  these  are  now  the  types  of  dis- 
tinct families,  and  Doiiax  is  ranked  under  the 
Tellinidte.  The  term  Conchace»  is,  therefore,  no 
longer  required,  and  has  ceased  to  bo  used. 

c5n  -clial,  a.    Relating  to  the  concha. 
c$nch-I-pol-l'-te§,  «.  pi.    [Lat.  concha=&  shell; 
coto=to  abide  or  dwell;  and  suff.  -ites  (Palceont.)  .] 


t.:  A  genus  of  Annelids,  order  Tubicola. 
They  are  found  on  Silurian  sheila. 

cSftch  -1-fSr,  «.    [Lat  conc*a=a-conch,  and/ero 
=to  bear.] 
Zoology: 

1.  Sing.  :  A  rnollu.sk  of  the  class  Coachif  era  (q.  v.)  . 
"Conchiftrs  [are]  shell-fish;  usimliy  restricted  to  those 

with  bivalve  shells."—  -Otoen:  Cooip.  Anat.,  gloss. 

2.  PL;   The    English    designation   of   the   class 
Conchifera  (q.  v.). 

cdfich-If  -5r-a,  «.  [Lat.  concha=a.  conch,  i  con- 
nective, and/ero=tobear.] 

1.  ZooL:  Lamarck's  designation  now  generally 
adopted  for  the  great  class  of  Mollusc  a  containing 
the  species  which  possess  ordinary  bivalve  shells. 
Cuvier  arranged  the  Conchifera  with  Salpa  and 
other  naked  mollusks  into  a  class  Acephala—  tf.  e., 
Headless  Animals—  so  called  because  they  hare  no 
apparent  head,  but  a  mere  mouth  concealed  in  the 
bottom  or  between  the  folds  of  their  mantle.  He 
placed  them  in  aa  order  Acephala  Testacea,  distin- 
guishing their  unarmored  associates  as  Acephala 
Nuda.  From  their  possessing  four  branchial 
lamellae  or  leaflets,  I)e  Blainville  called  them 
Lamellibranchiata,  a  name  still  much  in  use;  it  is 
the  designation  Professor  Huxley  retains  for  the 
class.  Their  body  is  included  within  a  mantle  or 
pallium,  formed  by  a  prolongation  of  the  dorsal 
integuments;  there  is  a  well-developed  heart, 
generally  with  two  auricles  and  one  ventricle,  or 
with  one  of  each  or  even  two  of  each.  Some  have  a 
conspicuous  foot.  They  have  bivalve  shells  of  the 
normal  type,  which  as  a  rule  have  the  right  and 
left  valves  nearly  of  the  same  size  and  shape,  and 
both  more  or  less  inequilateral,  the  anterior  being 
much  shorter  than  the  posterior  side.  This  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  the  Brachiopoda,  in  which 
the  bivalve  shells  are  as  a  rule  unequal  in  size,  but 
each  singly  equilateral.  [BRACHIOPODA.]  The 
valves  of  a  Conchifer  are  bound  together  by  an 
elastic  ligament,  and  are  jointed  by  a  hinge  fur- 
nished with  interlocking  teeth.  Near  each  binge  is 
an  umbo,  t.  e.f  a  boss  or  oeak,  which  was  the  point 
whence  the  growth  of  the  shell  originally  took 
place.  The  length  of  a  valve  is  measured  from  the 
anterior  to  the  posterior  side,  its  breadth  from  the 
dorsal  margin  to  the  base,  its  thickness  from  the 
center  of  the  closed  valves.  Bivalve  shells  are  said 
to  be  shut  when  the  valves  fit  exactly,  and  gaping 
when  they  cannot  be  completely  shut;  the  outer 
side  has  often  ribs  radiating  from  the  umbo  to  the 
margin  or  concentric  ridges.  Inside  the  margin  of 
the  shell  on  which  the  ligament  and  teeth  are 
situated  is  the  hinge-line.  The  adductor  muscles, 
the  foot  and  byssus,  the  siphons,  and  the  mantle, 
all  leave  muscular  impressions. 

'2.  Palceont.:  Fossil  bivalves  are  found  in  most 
sedimentary  rocks.  They  are  somewhat  rare  in  the 
earlier  formations,  but  go  on  to  increase  through 
the  Secondary  and  Tertiary  Periods,  reaching  their 
maximum  in  the  present  seas.  They  are  seven  times 
more  numerous  in  the  Newer  Tertiary  than  in  the 
oldest  geological  systems.  (5.  P.  Woodward.) 

c5ft-chlf-er  oiis,  a.  [Lat.  concha  (q.  vj,t  con- 
nective, fero=to  boar,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  ~ous.] 
Bearing  a  shell.  (Pen.  Cycl.) 

con  -Chl-form,  a.  [Lat.  concha  (q.  v.),  and/orma 
=  form,  shape.] 

Bot.  :  Shaped  like  a  single  valve  of  a  bivalve  shell. 
(Treat,  of  Bot.) 

con  -chln-Ine,  «-  [An  alteration  in  the  relative 
posit  ions  of  the  letters  constituting  tho  word  Cm- 
chonine  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  Also  called  Quinidino,  ('joH^N-Oj,  an 
organic  base  isomeric  with  quinine,  occurring  in 
cinchona-bark.  It  crystallizes  in  bitter  colorless 
prisnis,  soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution 
showing  blue  fluorescence,  and  its  alcoholic  solution 
giving  a  green  color  with  chlorine  water  and  ammo- 
nia. 

conch  -1-6-lIn,  s.  [Or.  konfjchiont  dim  of  kongche 
=a  mussel  or  a  cockle;  I  euphonic,  and  suff.  -in 
(Chem.).'] 


Ghent.:  Anorganic  substance  obtained  from  shells 
of  mollusks  by  removing  the  calcium  carbonate 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  does  not  form  gelatine  when  boiled  with  water. 
It  contains  50  per  cent,  of  carbon,  6  of  hydrogen, 
and  about  16  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  By  long  boiling 
witli  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  leucin. 

*c6Ach>ite,  «.  [Fr.  conchite;  Gr.  kongche=a. 
conch  (q.  v.),  and  suff.  -ite  (Palceont.)  (q.  v.).]  A 
fossil  "conch,"  or  similar  shell.  [  CONCH.]  The 
modern  palaeontologist  does  not  need  the  term  ;  ho 
attempts,  generally  with  success,  to  ascertain  tho 
genns  and  species  of  any  fossil  shell  he  may  find,  or, 
if  it  is  new  to  science,  gives  it  a  name. 

c5nch-It'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  conchit(e) ;  -tc.]  Com- 
posed of  or  largely  containing  shells. 


. _Jiat  *.  [Gr.  kongchc=a  mussel  or 

a  cockle,  and  derma=skin.] 

ZoQL :  A  genus  of  Cirripeds,  family  Lepadidte. 
Conchoderma  aurita  of  Darwin,  Lepas  aurita  of 
Linnwus,  is  common  in  all  seas,  and  is  frequently 
met  with  on  the  bottom  of  ships  returning  to  this 
country  from  abroad. 

c8nch-O3'-§I-a,  s.  [Gr.  kongche=&  mussel  or 
cockle;  oikos=&  house,  and  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-toj 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Entomostracans,  the  typical  and 
only  known  one  of  the  family  ConchoeciadeB  (q.  v.). 
Conchcecia  obtusata  is  found  in  Shetland.  (Griffith 
&  Henfrey,) 

cSnch-ce  Hjl-a-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  concftoscta, 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -tdte.] 

ZooL :  A  family  of  Entomostracans,  order  Ostra- 
coda.  The  inferior  antennro  are  two-branched, 
with  one  of  the  branches  rudimentary,  and  immov- 
able feet  two  pairs;  posterior  ones  rudimentary; 
eyes  none.  [CONCHOSCIA.]  (Griffith  &  Henfrey.) 

conch -old,  s.  [Ger.,  Fr.  &  Port,  conchoide :  Gr. 
konghoeides=of  the  mussel  kind :  kongche=a.  shell ; 
and  eidos=form.] 

Geom.:  A  curve  invented  by  Nicomedes  in  the 
second  century  A.  D.,  and  used  by  him  for  the  find- 
ing of  two  mean  proportionals.  If  a  straight  line 
always  passes  through  a  fixed  point  o,  and  a  point 
o,  fixed  into  the  revolving  line,  always  moves  along 
the  lino  A  B,  then  any  point  p  in  the  revolving  line 
always  at  the  same  distance  from  o  will  trace  out  a 
conchoid.  And,  since  the  length  QP  can  in  any 
position  of  the  revolving  line  be  measured  either 


Conchoid. 

toward  or  from  o,  it  is  evident  that,  corresponding 
to  any  given  length  assigned  to  o,  p,  two  conchoids 
can  be  described,  one  above  and  tho  other  below 
the  lino  A  B.  Those  are  known  as  the  superior  and 
inferior  conchoids.  Moreover,  with  a  given  point 
o,  and  a  given  straight  line  A  B,  any  number  of  pairs 
of  different  conchoids  can  be  described  by  varying 
the  length  Q  p.  Moreover,  the  shapes  of  fdl  such 
curves  will  vary  according  to  the  length  of  y  p. 
Thus,  if  QP  is  less  than  the  perpendicular  from  o 
on  A  B,  the  shape  is  as  given  in  the  adjoining  figure, 
and  the  isolated  point  O  U  also  a  point  on  tho 
curve. 

conch  -6"l-dal,  a.    [Eng.  conchoid;  ~al.} 

Min.:  Presenting  a  surface  more  or  less  like  the 
surface  of  a  shell.  Used  of  the  fracture  of  minerals 
when  they  so  break  as  to  present  on  one  fragment  a 
concave  surface  like  that  of  tho  interior  of  a  bivalve 
shell,  and  on  tho  other  a  convex  one,  like  its  exte- 
rior. There  are  varieties  of  it — viz.,  imperfectly,  and 
again  perfectly,  large,  small,  and  flat  conchoidal. 
(Phillips.) 

cSnch  6  log -I-cal,  a.  [Gr.  kongche  =  a  shell- 
fish ;  t'Kjt>s=a  discourse ;  and  Eng.  suff.  -ical  (q.  v.).] 
Relating  to  or  in  any  way  connected  with  conch- 
olopy. 

conch-5l -6-  £Ist,  s.    [Eng.  concholog(y)  ,*  -tot.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:   One  who  studios  or  is  versed  in 
conchology. 

2.  Zool. :    A  name  given  to  the  carrier  shells,  from 
their  often  attaching  shells  to  tho  margins  of  their 
whorls  as  they  grow.    (Ogilvie.) 


c6nch-6r-6-£^,  s.  [Or.  kongche  —  a  mussol  or 
cockle,  and  logos  =  a  discourse.]  The  science  of 
shells.  Two  well-marked  stages  in  its  development 
are  traceable.  At  first  shells  were  studied  without 
any  reference  to  the  animals  of  which  they  con.-ti- 
tuted  the  hard  framework  or  skeleton.  Subse- 
quently the  study  took  a  wider  scope,  and  for  the 
first  time  became  worthy  of  being  called  a  science, 
when  the  animals  and  their  shells  were  viewed  as 

1>arts  of  one  common  whole.  When  shells  were 
ooked  upon  as  little  more  than  ornamental  objects, 
those  who  studied  conchology  were  not  generally 
of  a  high  order  of  intellect ;  but  sine©  the  rise  of 
geology  and  the  discovery  that,  of  all  fossils,  shells 
are  able  to  furnish  the  most  definite  information 
regarding  the  several  strata,  and  consequently  re- 
garding the  history  of  bygone  time,scientincmin(ls 
of  the  very  first  class  have  given  keen  attention  to 
shells.  Some  of  these  belonging  to  land  animals, 
others  to  those  inhabiting  fresh  water,  and  the 
great  majority  to  those  which  are  marine,  the  fossil 
shells  in  a  stratum  constantly  enable  the  geologist 
to  ascertain  whether  a  stratum  is  the  remains  of  a 
land  surface,  or  a  deposit  from  fresh  water,  or  the 
bed  of  a  sea.  Particular  genera  and  species  flour- 
ish at  certain  fixed  depths,  and  when  the  geologist 
finds  analogous  fossil  shells,  he  is  able,  startling  as 
it  may  appear,  within  certain  limits  to  sound  the 
depths  at  particular  spots  of  a  primeval  and  now 
long  departed  sea. 

When  shells,  and  they  alone,  were  studied,  conch- 
ology was  a  not  unsuitable  name,  except  that  the 
termination  -otoow  suggested  that  the  investigation 
was  more  scientific  than  in  most  cases  it  really  was. 
When  the  animals  came  to  be  carefully  examined, 
M.  do  Blainville  proposed  for  this  deeper  study  the 
name  Malacozoology— i.  e.,  the  study  of  the  softer 
animals — viz.,  Mollusks ;  this  has  been  since  abbre- 
viated into  Malacology.  As  each  of  the  terms 
Conchology  and  Malacology  refers  to  only  half  the? 
inquiry,  we  have  avoided  both,  and,  unless  in  ex- 
ceptional cases,  described  Mollusks  and  their  shells 
under  the  vague  heading  Zoology. 

tc5nch-5m'-gt-Sr,  s.  [Gr.  kongche  =  .  .  .  a 
shell,  and  metron—a.  measure.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  anglo  of  the  spire  of  shells. 

c8nch-6-spir'-al,  a.  [Eng.  cone  A,  o  connective, 
and  spiral.'}  Spiral  as  a  univalve  shell. 

c6nch'-us,  s.    [Gr.  kongche.'}    [Coscn.] 

Anatomy : 

1.  The  cranium. 

2.  The  cavity  or  socket  of  the  eye. 
tcSnch-fl-a'-cg-ous,  c8n.ch-?  M-a  -cg-ofls,  a. 


taining  to  shells,  resembling  shells. 

tc8nch-?l-l-o'l  -6-gIst,  s.  [Fr.  conchy  liologiste.l 
The  same  as  CONCHOLOGIST  (q.  v.). 

tc5nCll-yi-I-5l'-6-gft  *.  [Fr.  conchy  liologie.} 
The  same  as  CONCHOLOGY  (q.  v.). 

cSnCh-y'l-I-o'm  -e-try\  s.  [Greek  kongchylion 
[CONCHYLIACEOUS]  :  and  metron  =  a  measure.]  The 
measurement  of  shells,  and  specially  of  their  curves. 

tc8nch-^l -I-ous,  tc5nch-Il -I  ous,  «.  [From 
Lat.  conchylium ;  Gr.  kongchylion,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ous.]  Pertaining  to  shells. 

c5n  -9l-a-tdr,  s.  [Ital.  conciatore,from  conciare 
=to  adjust,  to  regulate,  from  Lat.  comfi*«=neat,pa. 
par.  of  como=to  dress,  to  comb ;  Low  Lat.  concto= 
(1)  to  adorn,  (2)  to  adjust  accounts.] 

Glass-making:  The  workman  who  weighs  out  the 
salt,  ashes,  and  sand,  allots  them  in  due  proportions 
and  tempers  them. 

C&n-cl-er&e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr.  consierge,  from 
Low  Lat.  consergius:  con=cum=with,  together; 
cerco,  ctrco=to  go  round,  from  circum  =  round.] 
[SEARCH.] 

*1.  A  keeper  or  governor  of  a  fortress  or  castle. 

2.  A  porter,  a  door-keeper,  a  janitor. 

*c6n-9ll  -I-a-ble,  a.  [li&t.  conciliabilis.]  Capable 
of  being  reconciled  or  accorded  with  anything. 

"Nor  doth  he  put  away  adulterously  who  complains 
of  causes  rooted  in  immutable  nature,  utter  unmnens, 
utter  fiisconformity,  not  conciliable,  because  not  to  be 
amended  without  a  miracle."—  Milton:  Tetrachordon. 

*cftn-$Il'-HL-ble,  *c8n-cll -I-g,-bule,  «.  [Fr. 
conciliabule ,'  Lat.  conciliabulum,  from  concilium= 
an  assembly.]  [COUNCIL.]  A  small  or  private 
religion!  meeting,  a  conventicle. 

"Some  have  sought  the  truth  in  the  conventicles  and 
conciliables  of  heretics  and  sectaries  .  .  ." — Bacon-  Of 
CuHtruv.  of  the  Cfi.  of  England. 

*c6n-9ll'-I-»r,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
conciliaris  from  concilium  — a  council,  a  meeting.} 
Relating  or  pertaining  to  a  council  or  mooting. 

"In  effect  the  emperor  was  president,  though  not  n-  a 
judge  in  spiritual  matten*,  yet  as  an  orderer  of  tin1  c»n- 
ciliar  transactions."— Barrow.-  Of  the  Pope's  Supremacy. 
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conciliarly 


*c6n-$Il  -I-9-r-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  conci'Kar; -Sy.]  By 
or  in  accordance  with  a  council.  (Barrow.) 

*con-$ir-I-ar-yS  a.  [Eng.  conciliar;  -y.]  Per- 
taining to  or  issued  by  a  council  or  general  assem- 
bly. 

"  By  their  authority  the  conciliary  definitions  passed 
into  law." — Jeremy  Taylor;  Ductor  Pubitantium,  ii.  205. 

c6n-$ir-I-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  conciliatu8ii>a.  par.  of 
concilio=to  reconcile,  to  conciliate,  from  concilium 
=an  assembly,  a  union.]  [COUNCIL.] 

*1.  To  assure,  confirm,  or  make  stronger. 

"It  is  not  long  agoo  sence  some  kinges  gaae  their 
daughters  to  forein  Kinges  in  maryage  to  conciliate  ami- 
tie,  .  .  ." — Joye:  Exposicion  of  Daniel,  c.  11. 

2.  To  win  or  gain  over  to  one's  side  from  a  state 
of  hostility  or  indifference ;  to  win  the  regard  or 
goodwill  of. 

"Her  affability  had  conciliated  many  who  had  been  re- 
pelled by  his  freezing  looks  and  short  answers." — Macau- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  conciliate 
and  reconcile:  "Conciliate  and  reconcile  are  both 
employed  in  the  sense  of  uniting  men's  affections, 
but  under  different  circumstances.  The  concili- 
ator gets  the  good  will  and  affections  for  him- 
self ;  the  reconciler  unites  the  affections  of  two  per- 
sons to  each  other.  The  conciliator  may  either  gain 
new  affections,  or  regain  those  which  are  lost;  the 
reconciler  always  renews  affections  which  have 
been  once  lost.  The  best  means  of  conciliating 
esteem  is  by  reconciling  all  that  are  at  variance. 
Conciliate  is  mostly  employed  for  men  in  public  sta- 
tions ;  reconcile  is  indifferently  employed  for  those 
in  public  or  private  stations.  Men  in  power  have 
sometimes  the  happy  opportunity  of  conciliating 
the  good  will  of  those  who  are  most  averse  to  their 
authority,  and  thus  reconciling  them  to  measures 
which  would  otherwise  be  odious.  Kindness  and 
condescension  serve  to  conciliate ;  a  friendly  influ- 
ence, or  a  well-timed  exercise  of  authority,  is  often 
successfully  exerted  in  reconciling."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

c&n-9ll  -l-a-ted,  pa,  par.  or  a,  [CONCILIATE,  t'.] 
c6n-9ll -I-at-Ing,pr. par.,a. & «.  [CONCILIATE,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :    Gaining  over  to  one's  side ;  winning, 
conciliatory,  of  engaging  manners. 

"...  the  more  pliant  and  conciliating  method  of 
Cicero." — Hurd:  On  Sincerity  in  the  Commercial  World, 
dial.  1. 

C.  Assubst,:  The  act  of  gaining  over  to  one's 
side ;  conciliation. 

c6n-9ll-I-a  -tion,  s.    [Lat.  conciliation  from  con~ 
cilio=to  conciliate.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  conciliating  or  gaining  over  to  har- 
mony or  goodwill ;  reconciliation. 

"...  conciliation  of  some  good  between  oar  said 
good  brother  and  the  French  king."— Strype;  Memorials; 
Queen  Mary,  an.  1553. 

2.  The  state  of  being  conciliated  or  reconciled. 

"  Tin*  house  has  gone  farther  ;  it  has  declared  concilia- 
tion admissible,  previous  to  any  submission  on  the  part  of 
America." — Burke:  On  Conciliation  with  America. 

tc&n-$ir-l-a-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  conciliate);  -ive.] 
Tending  to  or  having  the  power  or  property  of  con- 
ciliating ;  conciliatory.  (Coleridge.) 

c&n-c,H'-I-a-t5r,  s.  [Lat.,  from  concilio=to  con- 
ciliate, to  reconcile.] 

1.  One  who  conciliates  or  makes  peace  between 
parties. 

"  He  thought  it  would  be  his  great  honor  to  be  the  con- 
ciliator of  Christendom."—  Bishop  Socket:  Life  of  Arch- 
bishop Williams,  pt.  i.,  p.  103. 

2.  One  who  reconciles  matters    at   variance   or 
discrepancy. 

c6n-9ir-I-a-t5r-f,  a.  [Eng.  conciliator;  -y.] 
Tending  to  or  having  the  effect  of  conciliating; 
friendly,  reconciling. 

*'  Even  Howe  thought  it  advisable  to  hold  conciliatory 
language." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

con'-c,In-nate,  a,  [Lat.  concinnatus,  pa.  par.  of 
concinno=to  make  neat;  concinmts^nea.t.]  Neat, 
elegant,  apt. 

"...  a  manne  of  ripe  lodgement  in  electinge  and 
chosynge  concinnate  terraes,  and  apte  and  eloquente 
woordes." — Hall;  Henry  VII.,  an.  6. 

c6n  -c.In-nate,  v.  t.  [CONCINNATE,  a.]  To  refine, 
to  mix  properly. 

"  Cftto  setteth  down  a  receit  to  trim  and  concinnate 
wine  .  .  ."—Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xiv.,  ch.  20. 

con-c,In-na'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  concinnatio=a  mak- 
ing neat;  c<mcmnus=neat.]  A  making  neat,  decent, 
or  perfect. 

"  .  .  .  the  building,  cnnctnnation,  and  perfecting  of 
the  saints."—  Bishop  Reynolds:  On  the  Passions,  p.  77, 
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*con'-clnne,  a.  [Lat.  concinnus.']  Neat,  elegant, 
becoming. 

"  Beauty  consists  in  a  sweet  variety  of  colors,  and  in  a 
concinne  disposition  of  different  parts." — Adams:  Works, 
i.  398. 

con-cln  -nl-ty1,  *con-cln  -nl-tle,  s.  [Lat.  con- 
cmmtos=neatness,  from  ccmcm)ms=neat.]  Neat- 
ness, fitness,  harmony  of  parts.  Used — 

1.  Of  speech,  language, (Kc. : 

"  Cicero,  who  supposed  figures  to  be  named  of  the  Gre- 
cian schemates,  called  them  concinnitie,  that  is,  proper- 
ness,  aptness,  featness,  also  conformations,  formes,  and 
fashions;  comprising  all  ornaments  of  speech  under  one 
name." — Peacham:  Garden  of  Eloquence,  bk.  i.  (1577). 

2.  Of  a  building ; 

*'  The  college  called  Amarodoch  in  Fez — which  has  been 
BO  amply  celebrated  for  the  concinnfty  of  its  building." — 
L.  Acldison:  Western  Barbara,  P-  138. 

con'-9ln-noiis,  a.  [Lat.  concmrm*=neat.]  Neat, 
becoming,  agreeable,  pleasant. 

*c6n-9ion,  *con-$ioun,  s.  [Lat.  concio:  con= 
cum=with,  together ;  cieo=to  call,  to  summon.] 

1.  A  meeting,  an  assembly,  a  convocation. 

'*  In  public  concion  and  in  writing  sealed." — Fox,  <tc.: 
Acts,  p.  272. 

2.  An  address  made  to  an  assembly. 

"  He  commandit  baith  the  pepill  to  compere  to  his 
concioun." — Bellena.:  T.  Liv.,  p.  50. 

*con'-$lon-»r-ys,  a.  [Lat.  concionarius.]  The 
same  as  CONCION ATOEY  (q.  v.) . 

*c6n'-Cion-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  concionatus,  pa.  par. 
of  concionor.]  To  preach. 

*con  -Clon-a-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  concionat(e) ;  -t'uej 
Of  or  pertaining  to  preaching. 

c6n'-$I-6-na-t5r,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  haranguer  of  the 
people,  a  demagogue,  an  agitator.]  A  common 
councilman,  a  freeman.  ( Wharton.) 

COn'-CI-ftn-fl.-tSr-y*,  a.  [  Lat.  concionarius, 
concionatorius.]  Used  in  public  assemblies  or  at 
preachings. 

"...    their  concionatory  invectives." — Howel. 
*c6n-9lp'-I-ent,  a.    [Lat.  concipiens,  pr.  par.  of 
concipio=to  conceive.]    Conceiving. 

"  By  puffs  concipient  some  in  ether  flit." 

J.  *  H.  Smith:  Rejected  Addresses,  p.  140. 

c6n-$ise',  a.  [Fr.  conct's  (m.), concise  (f.) ;  Lat. 
concis«s=cut  short,  brief,  pa.  par.  of  concido=to  cut 
short,  to  abridge :  con  =  cum= with,  together ;  ccedo 
=  to  cut.]  Short,  brief,  condensed,  and  compre- 
hensive ;  terse,  succinct,  not  diffuse  (used  of  lan- 
guage, style,  Ac.). 

"  -  .  .  the  same  Spartan,  calmly  dressing  his  hair  and 
uttering  his  concise  jests,  .  .  ." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  iii. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  concise  and  short, 
see  SHORT. 

Concise  '-If,  adv.  [Eng.  concise ;  -ly.]  In  a  con- 
cise manner  or  style;  briefly,  shortly,  succinctly, 
tersely. 

"Ulysses  here  speaks  very  concisely,  and  he  may  seem 
to  break  abruptly  into  the  subject." — Broome:  On  the 
Odyssey. 

c6n-9lse'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  concise;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  concise;  brevity,  terseness,  suc- 
cinctness. 

" .  .  .  the  noble  conciseness  of  those  ancient  legends 
.  .  ." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

c6n-$r-§ion,  s.  [Fr.  &  Sp.  concision;  Port,  con- 
cisao ;  Ital;  concisione ;  Prov.  concisio.  From  Lat. 
concisionem,  accus.  of  concisio  (rhet.)=the  separat- 
ing of  a  clause  into  two  divisions ;  conctsus=divided, 
pa.  par.  of  concido—to  cut  up,  to  cut  to  pieces,  to 
destroy:  con  and  ccedo=to  cause  to  fall,  to  hew,  to 
cut;  cado=tofall.] 

tl.  Ofntyle:  Conciseness. 

2.  Of  sects,  factions,  or  factious  individuals: 

(1)  Scripture :  The  rendering  given  both  in  the 
Authorized  and  in  the  Revised  versions  of  the  New 
Testament  to  Gr.  katatomcn  in  Philip,  iii.  2,  a  term 
contemptuously  applied  by  St.  Paul  to  the  Judaizing 
teachers  in  the  Pnilippiau  Church,  who  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  the  Christians,  Jews  and  Gentiles 
being  circumcised.    His  argument  is:    The  circum- 
cision which  they  recommend  you,  having  now  lost 
its  spiritual  significance, I  contemptuously  call  con- 
cision— i.  e.,  a  mangling  of  the  body :  wo  have  the 
true  circumcision,  we  have  that  of  the  heart  and 
not  that  of  the  body. 

(2)  Fig.:  A  contemptuous  term  applied  in  contro- 
versy to  schisms  produced  by  dissatisfied  persons 
in  the  Church.    (.South.) 

*con-9l-ta'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  concitatio,  from  con- 
cito=to  disturb:  con=c*im=witl\,  together;  cito= 
to  stir.]  The  act  of  stirring  up,  exciting,  or  setting 
in  motion.  (Browne.') 


conclude 

*c6n-Cite,  v.  t.  [Lat.  concito=to  disturb,  to  stir 
up.]  To  disturb,  to  stir  up,  to  excite  or  set  in 
motion.  (Cotgrave.) 

*c6n-cl-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CONCITE.] 

*c6n-91'-tlng,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [CosciTE.] 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 

verb.) 
C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  disturbing,  stirring  up, 

or  setting  in  motion ;  concitation. 

*con-$It  -I-zen,  s.  [Pref.  con  and  citizen  (q.  v.). 
In  Fr.  concitoyenJ\  A  fellow-citizen. 

"For  what  is  it  to  me  by  whom  I  suffer  evil  of  one  and 
the  same  kind  and  degree,  whether  it  be  by  a  neighbor, 
or  a  stranger,  or  a  foreigner  or  a  con-citizen  f" — Knox: 
Hist.  Reformation:  Pref. 

*con-cla-ma'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  conclamatio,  from 
conclamo=ta  cry  out.]  The  act  of  shouting  to- 
gether ;  a  united  or  general  outcry  or  shout. 

con '-Clave,  s.  [Fr.,  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  conclave; 
Proy.  conclavi;  Lat.  conc(at>e=a  room,  dining-hall, 
cabinet,  closet,  stall,  or  coop-  that  may  be  locked 
up:  con  here  the  same  as  cwm=with,  and  clavis=a 
key.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  f  laces:  The  cells  described  under  II. 

2.  Of  persons: 

(1)  Lit.:  The  cardinals  confined  within  such  cells 
for  the  election  of  a  pope. 

"It  was  said  of  a  cardinal,  by  reason  of  his  apparent 
likelihood  to  step  into  St.  Peter's  chair,  that  in  two  con- 
claves he  went  in  pope  and  came  out  again  cardinal." — 
South:  Serin. 

(2)  Fig- :  A  close  or  secret  assembly — 
(a)  Of  men: 

"If  busy  men 

In  sober  conclave  met,  to  weave  a  web 
Of  amity,  whose  living  threads  should  stretch 
Beyond  the  seas,  and  to  the  farthest  pole." 

Wordsicorth;  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

t(J>)  Of  animals: 

"  Like  wolves  before  the  levin  flame, 
When,  'mid  their  howling  conclav-e  driven, 
Hath  glanced  the  thunderbolt  of  heaven." 

Scott;  Rokeby,  v.  33. 

(c)  Of  the  Jieathen  gods: 
"  Forthwith  a  conclave  of  the  godhead  meets, 
Where  Juno  in  the  shining  senate  sits."        Garth. 

II.  Eccles. :  For  the  two  senses  in  which  the  term 
conclave  is  used,  seel.  1.2.  Pope  Nicolans  II.,  in 
the  eleventh  century,  and  Alexander  III.,  in  the 
twelfth,  having  limited  the  right  of  electing  a  pope 
to  the  college  of  cardinals,  in  1268,  on  the  death  of 
Clement  IV.,  the  electorscould  not  for  nearly  three 
years  agree  upon  a  successor;  and  in  1271  the  mag- 
istrates, acting  on  the  advice  of  St.  Bonaventura, 
locked  them  up  till  they  could  agree,  which  confine- 
ment made  them  do  before  long.  The  success  of  the 
scheme  led  to  its  becoming  a  settled  institution, 
and  it  still  continues.  The  appropriate  place  for 
shutting  up  the  cardinal  electors  is  a  range  of  small 
cells  in  the  Vatican,  or  someother  pontifical  palace, 
though  a  conclave  may  be  held  elsewhere;  thus 
Pius  VII.  was  elected  at  Venice.  Formerly  the 
practice  was  to  limit  the  electors  to  a  single 
dish  at  dinner  and  the  same  at  supper  if  they  did 
not  agree  within  three  days,  and  to  a  small  allow- 
ance of  bread,  water,  and  wine,  if  the  eighth  day 
saw  their  deliberations  still  unfinished.  Gregory 
XV.  regulated  the  conclave  by  a  bull  issued  in  1621, 
and  Urban  VI.  by  one  sent  forth  in  1625. 

con-da  -vlst,  s.  [Fr.  conclaviste;  Ital.  &  Mod. 
Lat.  conclavista.~\ 

Eccles.:  An  ecclesiastic  acting  as  secretary  and 
servant  to  a  cardinal,  and  shut  up  with  him  in  the 
same  building-  during  the  time  that  the  conclave 
continues. 

*c6n-cllm-ate,  v.  t,  [Pref.  con,  and  climate 
(q.  v.).]  To  inure  or  accustom  to  a  climate;  to 
acclimatize. 

c&n-clude',  *con-cluden,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  con- 
cludo=to  shut  up  together:  con=cum=vfith,  to- 
gether; claudo—to  shut;  Fr.  conclure;  Ital.  con- 
chiudere ;  Sp.  &  Port,  concluir.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  shut  up  or  in,  to  inclose. 

"The  very  person  of  Christ  therefore,  for  ever  and 
the  self-same,  was  only,  touching  bodily  subHtance,  con- 
cluded within  the  grave."— Hooker;  Eccles.  Polity,  bk.  v., 
§52. 

2.  To  end,  to  terminate,  to  finish,  to  close. 

"  And  schortly  to  concluden  al  his  wo." 

Chaucer  i  C.  T.,  1,360. 
II.  Figuratively : 

*1.  To  include,  to  comprehend ;  to  embrace. 
"  God  hnth  concluded  them  all  in  unbelief,    .    .    ." — 
Romans,  xi.  32. 


f&te,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p6t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rflle,     full;     try\     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  fcw. 
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2.  To  determine,  to  arrange,  to  settle. 

"Riv.  Is  it  concluded  he  shall  be  protector? 
Q.  Eliz.  It  in  determined,  not  concluded  yet." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  i.  3. 

*3.  To  oblige,  to  bind  down. 

"He  never  refused  to  be  conclitdfd  by  the  authority  of 

one  legally  summoned." — Atterbury. 

*4.  To  hinder,  to  obstruct. 

"This  open  thing  which  is  befalle 
Coticludeth  him  by  suche  a  way." 

Goner,  i.  185, 

*5.  To  gather  as  a  consequence  from  reasoning ; 
to  infer,  to  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  anything ;  to 
reckon. 

".  .  .  no  man  can  conclude  God's  love  or  hatred  to 
any  person,  by  any  thing  that  befals  him." — Archbishop 
Tit  lot  son. 

*6.  To  refute,  confute,  or  convince  by  argument. 
"In  all  these  temptations  Christ  concl udtd  the  fiend." 
—Foxe:  Acts,  &c.,  p.  602. 

*7.  To  prove,  to  demonstrate. 

".    .    .    in  the  ende  as  it  shal  appeare,  he  concludeth 
nothings."— Jewell.-  Replie  to  ,V.  Hardinge,  p.  496. 
*&.  To  decide,  to  consider  as  proved. 

"  But  no  frail  man,  however  great  or  high, 
Can  be  concluded  blest  before  he  die." 

Additon:  Ovid. 

*9.  To  acknowledge  as  true  or  correct,  to  admit. 

"  Reprove  my  allegation,  if  you  can; 
Or  else  conclude  my  words  effectual." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  Hi.  1. 

10.  Law:  To  prevent  from.  (IVhctrton.) 
*B.  Reflexive:  To  preclude,  to  shut  out. 
C.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  finish,  to  make  an  end,  to  come  to  a  con- 
clusion. 

".     .     .     and  so  her  death  concludes.1' 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI,,  Pt.  I.,  v.  4. 

2.  To  leave  off  speaking  or  writing. 

IT  To  conclude :  In  short,  in  fine ;  to  be  brief. 
'*.     .     .     and,  to  conclude,  they  are  lying   knaves." — 
Shakesp.:  Much  Ado,  v.  1. 

3.  To  determine,  to  come  to  a  decision,  to  make 
up  one's  mind. 

"  I  will  conclude  to  hate  her,    .    .    ." 

Shakesp.;  Cymbel.,  iii.  5. 

*4.  To  come  to  a  decision  or  determination ;  to 
arrange,  to  decide,  to  agree. 

".    .    .    conclude  and  be  agreed." 

Shakesp.:  Rich.  II.,  i.  L 

If  Sometimes  followed  by  the  prep.  on. 
"  Suffolk  concluded  on  the  articles." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VL,  Pt.  II.,  i.  1. 

5.  To  collect  by  reasoning,  to  gather,  to  infer. 

"...  the  world  will  conclude  I  had  a  guilty  con- 
science."— Arbuthtiot:  History  of  John  Bull. 

*6.  To  form  an  opinion  or  decision  (with  of  or 
•upon). 

"Can  we  conclude  upon  Luther's  instability,  .  .  ." — 
Atterbury. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  conclude  and  to 
close,  see  CLOSE  ;  for  that  between  Jo  conclude  upon 
and  to  decide,  see  DECIDE. 

C&n-Clft'-ded,  pa.  par. or  a.    [CONCLUDE.] 

*con-clu-den9e,  *c6n-clu -d$n-cy\  s.  [Lat. 
concludens,  pr.  par.  of  concludo.]  A  logical  deduc- 
tion, consequence,  or  inference;  a  conclusion. 
(Hale.) 

*C&n-Clii  -dent,  a.  [Lat.  conclude  HA.]  Involving 
or  containing  a  logical  deduction,  consequence,  or 
inference;  conclusive.  (Bacon.) 

*c6n-clu -der,  s.  [Eng.  conclud(e);  -er.]  One 
who  concludes,  infers,  or  determines. 

c&n-clu'-dlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  *.    [CONCLUDE.] 

A.  Aspr.  par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective : 

\.  Closing,  ending,  final. 
*2.  Conclusive. 

"  We'll  tell  when 'tis  enough, 
Or  if  it  wants  the  nice  concluding  bout." 

King. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  finishing,  ending,  or  bringing  to  a 
close. 

2.  The  act  of  arranging,  determining  on,  or  agree- 
ing. 

*3,  An  inference,  deduction,  or  consequence. 

concluding  line,  *.  A  small  lino  leading  through 
the  center  of  the  steps  of  a  rope  or  Jacob's  ladder. 
(Weaie.) 

*c6n-clu  -dlng-li?,  adv.  [Eng.  concluding;  -ly.] 
Conclusively ;  beyond  doubt  or  coutroversion. 
(Digby.) 


*c6n-clu -sl-ble,  a.  [Lat.  concluaus,  pa.  par.  of 
eoncJwrfo=to  conclude.]  Admitting  of  proof;  deter- 
minable;  capable  of  being  inferred  or  demon- 
strated. 

'"Tia  as  certainly  conclusible  from  God's  prescience, 
.  .  '."—Hammond. 

c6n-clu  -§ion,  *con-clu-cioun,  *con-clu- 
siouii,  *con-clu-syon,  s.  [Fr.  conclusion;  Ital. 
conclusion?;  Sp.  conclusion,  from  Lat.  conclusio, 
from  conclusus,  pa.  par.  of  concludo.]  [CONCLUDE.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  The  end,  finish,  close,  termination,  or  last  part. 

"  A  tale  that  in  conclusion  saith    .    .    ." 

Gower,  i.  23. 

"The  conclusion  shall  be  crowned  with  your  enjoying 
her."—  Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iii.  5. 

2.  A  final  decision  or  determination. 

"Ways  of  peaceable  conclusion  there  are  but  these  two 
certain  .  .  ." — Hooker. 

3.  An   inference   or   deduction;    a   judgment   or 
opinion. 

"Then  doth  the  wit 
Build  fond  conclusions  on  those  idle  grounds." 

Davies. 

4.  The  consequence  or  result  of  reasoning,  thought, 
or  experiment. 

"  If  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  preceding  exam- 
ination of  the  early  Roman  annals  are  sound  .  .  ." — 
Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (ed.  1865),  ch.  xiv..  8  19. 
vol.  ii.,  p.  654. 

5.  A  resolution,  determination,  or  resolve. 
*6.  A  problem,  a  question. 

"He  wolde  his  wittes  piie 

To  sett  some  conclusion,  which  ehulde  be  confusion 
Unto  this  knight."  Gower,  i.  146. 

*7.  An  experiment. 

"  That  mother  tries  a  merciless  conclusion 
Who  having  two  sweet  babes,  when  death,  takes  one 
Will  slay  the  other,  and  be  nurse  to  none." 

Shakesp.;  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,160. 

If  To  try  conclusions:  To  make  experiment  or 
essay  of  .anything. 

"  To  try  conclusions,  in  the  basket  creep, 
And  break  your  own  neck  down." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

*8.  An  attempt,  an  object. 

"  Yit  schuld  he  fayle  of  his  conclusioun." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.t  6, OIL 

*9.  Silence,  quiet,  peace. 

"Your  wife  Octavia,  with  her  modest  eyes 
And  still  conclusion,  shall  acquire  no  honor, 
Demuring  upon  me." 

Shakesp.:  Ant.  &Cleop.,  iv.  13. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Logic:   The  inferential  proposition  of  a  syl- 
logism, as  compared  or  contrasted  with  the  prem- 
ises ;  the  consequence  or  inference. 

"  .  .  .  it  will  be  found  that  every  conclusion  is  de- 
duced, in  reality,  from  two  other  propositions  .  .  ." — 
Whatnly:  Logic,  bk.  i.,  g  2. 

If  In  conclusion:  Finally,  in  fine. 

2.  Law; 

(1)  The  end  of  a  pleading,  conveyance.    (Whar- 
ton.) 

(2)  A  binding  act.    ( Wharton.) 

TT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  conclusion. 
inference,  and  deduction:  "  A  conclusion  is  full  and 
decisive ;  an  inference  is  partial  and  indecisive;  a 
conclusion  leaves  the  mind  in  no  doubt  or  hesita- 
tion ;  it  puts  a  stop  to  all  farthur  [further]  reason- 
ing; inferences  are  special  conclusions  from  par- 
ticular circumstances ;  they  serve  as  links  in  the 
chain  of  reasoning.  Conclusions  are  drawn  from 
real  facts ;  inferences  are  drawn  from  the  appear- 
ances of  things;  deductions  only  from  arguments 
or  assertions.  Conclusions  are  practical ;  inferences 
ratiocinative ;  deductions  are  final.  We  conclude 
from  a  person's  conduct  or  declarations  what  he 
intends  to  door  leave  undone;  wo  infer  from  the 
appearance  of  the  clouds,  or  the  thickness  of  the 
atmosphere,  that  there  will  bo  a  heavy  fall  of  rain 
or  snow ;  we  deduce  from  a  combination  of  facts, 
inferences,  and  assertions  that  a  story  is  fabri- 
cated." (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*c6n-clu'-s,ion-al,  a.  [Eng.  conclusion;  -aZ.] 
concluding,  final. 

"  Such  separations  of  initiatory  dedications,  as  well  as 
t'<>n<-!ii.*tnnal  separations,  are  made  with  wine." — Hooper: 
On  Lent,  p.  278. 

c6n-Clu  -slve,  a.  [Fr.  conclusif;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
conclusii'o,  from  Lat.  cone  I  us  us,  pu.  par.  of  concJudo 
=  to  conclude.] 

I.  Ord.  Language : 

*1.  Concluding,  final,  at  the  end.  forming  a  con- 
clusion. 

"  With  two  conclusive  poems." — R.  Brathwayt:  .Yiffwrc's 
A'.ii/.iissiV,  1621.  (Index.) 


2.  Decisive,  final ;  determining  or  bringing  to  a 
close  any  question,  argument,  or  difference;  not 
admitting  of  controversy  or  dispute ;  unanswerable. 

"...  has  been  clearly  exhibited  in  the  conclusive 
discussion  of  the  subject  by  Mr.  Grote,  in  his  History  of 
Greece."—  Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (ed.  1855), 
ch.  ix.,  §  3,  vol.  i.,  p.  801. 

"Secret  reasons  .  .  .  equally  conclusive  for  us  as 
they  were  for  them." — Rogers. 

II.  Logic:  Following  as  a  regular  consequence. 

"  Those  that  are  not  men  of  art,  not  knowing  the  true 
forms  of  syllogism,  cannot  know  whether  they  are  made 
in  right  and  conclusive  modes  and  figures." — Locke. 

IT  Conclusive  evidence  (Law):  Evidence  of  which 
from  its  very  nature  the  law  admits  of  no  contro- 
versy or  contradiction. 

Conclusive  presumption;  An  inference  or  pre- 
sumption which  no  proofj  however  strong,  can  be 
admitted  to  contradict  or  invalidate. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  conclusive, 
decisive,  and  convincing:  "It  is  necessary  to  be 
conclusive  when  we  deliberate,  and  decisive  when 
we  command.  What  is  conclusive  puts  an  end  to 
all  discussion,  and  determines  the  judgment ;  what 
is  decisive  puts  an  end  to  all  wavering,  and  deter- 
mines the  will.  Negotiators  have  sometimes  an 
interest  in  not  speaking  conclusively;  commanders 
can  never  retain  their  authority  without  speaking 
decisively :  conclusive  when  compared  to  convincing 
is  general ;  the  latter  is  particular ;  an  argument  is 
convincing,  a  chain  of  reasoning  conclusive.  There 
may  be  much  that  is  convincing,  where  there  is 
nothing  conclusive :  a  proof  may  oe  convincing  of  a 
particular  circumstance ;  but  conclusive  evidence 
will  bear  upon  the  main  question."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

U  For  the  difference  between  conclusive  and  final, 
see  FINAL. 

c6n-clu'-slve-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  conclusive;  -ly.~\ 
In  a  conclusive  or  decisive  manner,  decisively,  un- 
answerably. (  Burke.) 

c6n-cl1T-sIve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  conclusive ;  -ness.~\ 
The  quality  of  being  conclusive  or  decisive ;  deci- 
siveness. 

"...  their  strength  and  conclusiveness  may  appear 
supererogatory."— Tyndall;  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.), 
Pref.,  vi. 

Con-cluV-sSr-y\  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  concluso- 
rius,  from  conclusus,  pa.  par.  of  concludo.]  Tending 
to  conclude ;  conclusive,  decisive. 

c5n-c6-ag'-u-late,  v.  t.  [Pref.  con  and  coagu- 
late Cq. y.).]  To  coagulate,  curdle,  or  congeal  one 
thing  witn  another. 

"They  do  but  coagulate  themselves,  without  concoagu- 
I'llini/  with  them  any  water." — Boyle:  Hist.  Firm. 

con-co-ag'-u-la-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.   [CONCOAGU- 

LATE.] 

con-co-ag  -u-la-tlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CONCO- 

AGULATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  cfr  partidp.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  coagulating 
one  thing  with  another ;  the  state  of  being  concoag- 
ulated. 

con-co-ag-u-la  -tlon,  s.  [Pref.  con  and  coagu- 
lation (q.  v.) .]  A  coagulation  of  two  or  more  bodies 
into  one  mass;  crystallization  of  different  salts  in 
one  menstruum. 

".  .  .  a  concoag  illation  of  the  corpuscles  of  a  dis- 
solved metal  with  those  of  the  menstruum,  .  .  ." — 
Boyle:  Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  58. 

c6n-COCt',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  concoctus,  pa.  par.  of 
concoquo=(i)  to  boil  together,  (2)  to  think  over: 
con=cwni=with,  together;  coquo=to  cook.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*I.  Literally: 

\,  To  digest  in  tho  stomach,  so  as  to  convert  it 
into  nourishment. 

2.  To  cook,  to  prepare. 

"  Food  is  concocted,  the   heart   beats,  the  blooa  circu- 
lates."— Cheyne. 

3.  To  purify  or  sublime  by  heat  or  a  chemical 
process. 

"  Sulphurous  and  nitrons  foam 
They  found,  they  mingled,  and  with  subtle  art 
Concocted.'1  Milton:  P.  L.t  vi.  514. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  digest  mentally. 

2.  To  bear,  to  sustain  the  weight  of. 

"...  he  was  a  man  of  a  feeble  stomach,  unable  to 
concoct  any  great  fortune,  .  .  ." — Hayward. 

*3.  To  prepare,  to  provide, 

"  Concocts  rich  juice,  though  deluges  descend." 

Grainger;  The  Sugar  Cane,  bk.  i. 

4.  To  ripen. 

"...  fruits  and  grains  are  half  a  year  in  ct>nc»i'ting, 
whereas  leaves  are  out  and  perfect  in  a  month." — Bacon. 

5.  To   make  up,  to  plot  or  devise,    to    plan,  to 
Invent. 


boll,    btfy;     p6ut,    jtfwl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     £em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tioh,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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*B.  Intrans. :  To  digest,  to  turn  into  nourish- 
ment. 

"For  cold  maketh  appetite,  but  naturall  heate  con- 
cocteth  or  boyleth."— Sir  T.  Elyot:  Castle  of  Helth,  bk.  ii. 

c6n-c5c'-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CONCOCT,  r.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

•1.  Digested  (lit.  <£  fig.). 

2.  Cooked,  prepared. 

3.  Made  up,  invented,  plotted,  or  planned. 
*4.  Perfected. 

"  Whose  high  concocted  venom  through  the  veins 
A  rapid  lightning  darts."  Thomson:  Summer. 

c6n-c6c'-t§r,  s.    [Eng.  concoct;  -er.~\ 

*1.  Lit.:  One  who  prepares  food;  one  of  the 
organs  of  digestion  by  which  food  is  converted  into 
nourishment. 

2.  Fig.:  One  who  concocts  any  plan,  idea,  or 
scheme ;  a  planner,  plotter,  or  inventor. 

" .  .  .  this  private  concocter  of  malecontent,  ,  .  ." 
— Milton:  An  Apol.  for  Smectymnuue. 

c6n-c8c'-tl-ble,  a.    [Eng.  concoct;  •able.'}  Capa- 
ble of  digestion,  digestible. 
c6n-c8c  -ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [CONCOCT.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <8  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

*1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  digesting,  concoction. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  planning,  plotting,  or  invent- 
ing ;  concoction. 

c&n-cSc'-tion,  s.  [Fr. concoction;  Lat. concoctio, 
from  concoctus,  pa.  par.  of  concoquo.]  [CONCOCT.] 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  The  act  of  digesting;  digestion  in  the  stomach. 

"  Again,  as  to  the  motions  corporal,  within  the  inclos- 
ures  of  bodies,  whereby  the  effects,  which  were  men- 
tioned before,  pass  between  the  spirits  and  the  tangible 
parts,  which  are  arefaction,  colliqnation,  concoction, 
maturation,  etc.,  they  are  not  at  all  handled." — Bacon: 
Works  (ed.  1766),  vol.  i.;  Kat.  Hist.,  cent,  i.,  §  98,  pp.  162-8. 

2.  Maturation,  ripening ;  a  bringing  to  perfection 
or  maturity. 

"This  hard  rolling  is  between  concoct  ion  and  a  simple 
maturation." — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  act  of  making  up  or  preparing  a  compound 
body  or  preparation. 

2.  A  compound  or  preparation. 

*3.  Mental  digestion ;  meditation  or  rumination. 

4.  The  act  of  inventing,  plotting,  or  planning. 
*5.  A  plan,  plot,  design,  or  conception. 

"  This  was  an  error  in  the  first  concoct  ion,  and  there- 
fore never  to  be  mended  in  the  second  or  the  third." — 
Dryden:  Pref.  to  (Edipus. 

c6n-c5c'-tlve,  a.    [Eng.  concoct;  •ive.'] 

1.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  concocting; 
digestive. 

"  With  keen  dispatch 
Of  real  hunger,  and  concoctive  heat 
To  transubstantiate."       Hilton:  P.  L.,  v.  437. 

2.  Ripening  or  tending  to  ripen  or  mature. 
cdn'-c6l-OT,  a.    [Lat.  concolor,  from  con=CMm= 

with,  together;  andcoior=acolor;  Ital.  concotore.] 
Of  one  or  the  same  color ;  without  variety  of  color. 
"  In  concolor  animals,  and  such  as  are  confined  unto 
the  same  color,  we  measure  not  their  beauty  thereby;  for 
if  a  crow  or  blackbird  grow  white  we  account  it  more 
pretty." — Brown. 

cSn-c6l'-5r-ous,  a.  [Lat.  concotor,  and  Eng.  suff . 
-ous.] 

Bot. :  Of  the  same  or  similar  color. 

"  Disc  of  thorax  and  elytral  humeri  concolorous." — 
Trans.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  1813,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  93. 

c6n-com  -I-tan$e,  c&n-com'-I-tan-cy',  s.  [Fr. 
concomitance ;  Lat.  concomitantia,  neut.  pi.  pr.  par. 
of  concomifo=to  attend,  to  accompany:  con=c«m= 
with ;  comito  =  to  attend,  to  accompany :  conies  =  a 
companion.] 

I.  Ord.Lang.:  An  accompaniment  or  association; 
the  act  or  state  of  accompanying  or  being  concomi- 
tant. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Theol.:  The  doctrine  of  concomitance  holds 
that  Christ's  body  exists  entire  under  each  element. 

2.  IjOgic :  A  collateral  argument. 

"  To  argue  from  a  concomitance  to  a  causality  is  not 
infallibly  conclusive." — Glanville:  Scepsis. 

c5n-com  I  ta  -ne-ous,  a.  [Eng.conco»u<a»(<),' 
•eow*.]  The  same  as  CONCOMITANT  (q.  v.). 

c6n-com  -l-tant,  a.  &s.  [Fr.  concomitant,  from 
Lat.  concomitaiis,  pr.  par.  of  concomitor.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Accompanying  or  associated  with ; 
existing  in  conjunction  with,  concurrent. 

"  It  has  pleased  OUT  wise  Creator  to  annex  to  several 
objects,  as  also  to  several  of  our  thoughts,  a  coHcomitant 
pleasure  .  .  ."—  Locke. 


B.  As  subst. :  One  who  or  that  which  accompanies 
or  is  associated  or  connected  witli  another. 

*1.  Of  persons:  A  companion,  an  associate. 

"  He  made  him  the  chief  concomitant  of  his  heir  appar- 
ent, .  .  ."— Keliquia:  Wottonianee,  p.  212. 

2.  Of  things  : 

"...  the  inseparable  concomitant  of  prosperity  and 
glory."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

*C&n-c8m  -I-tant-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  concomitant; 
-ly.]  In  company  or  association  with  others ;  con- 
currently. ( Walpole.) 

*c6n-c6m'-I-tate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  concomitatws,  pa. 
par.  of  concomitor—to  attend,  to  accompany :  co?i= 
c«m=with;  comes=a  companion.]  To  attend  on, 
to  accompany,  to  be  connected  or  associated  with. 

"  This  simple  bloody  spectation  of  the  lungs  is  differ- 
enced from  that  which  concomitates  a  pleurisy.  — Harvey: 
On  Consumption. 

•con-com-l-ta'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  concomitatus,  pa. 
par.  of  concomitor.] 
Theol. :  The  same  as  CONCOMITANCE,  II.  1  (q.  v.). 

con'-cord,  *con-corde,  s.  [Fr.  Concorde;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  concordia,  from  Lat.  concordia:  con=cum= 
with,  together;  cor  (gen.  cordis)=the  heart,  the 
mind.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Agreement,  harmony,  accord,  peace,  or  union. 

"  Methinks  that  there  abides  in  thee 
Some  concord  with  humanity." 

Wordsworth:  To  the  Daisy,  No.  2. 

2.  A  treaty,  peace,  or  league  between  nations ;  a 
compact  or  covenant. 

"It  appeareth  by  the  concord  made  between  Henry  and 
Roderick  the  Irish  king." — Davies:  On  Ireland. 

3.  Harmony,  consonance.    [U.S.] 

"  Concord  of  sweet  sounds.'* 

Shakesp.:  Her.  of  Fen.,  v.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Gram.:  The  agreement  of  one  word  with  an- 
other, as  of  a  verb  with  its  subject  in  person  and 
number ;  of  an  adjective  with  its  noun  in  gender, 
number,  and  case. 

"  Have  those  who  have  writ  about  declensions,  concords, 
and  syntaxes,  lost  their  labor  ?  — Locke. 

•2.  Old  Law: 

(1)  An  agreement    made  between  two  or  more 
persons  upon  a  trespass  committed,  by  way  of  satis- 
faction for  the  damage  done. 

(2)  An  agreement  between  the  parties  to  a  fine  of 
land,  in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  it  should 
pass.    [FiNE.]    (Burrill.) 

"  Hence,  as  I  take  it,  the  concord  is  called  a  fine  levied." 
—North-:  Life  of  Ld.  OuUford,  i.  204. 

3.  Music :  A  combination  of  notes  which  requires 
no  further  combination  following  it  or  preceding 
it  to  make  it  satisfactory  to  the  ear.  The  concords 
are  perfect  fifths,  perfect  fourths,  major  and  minor 
thirds,  and  major  and  minor  sixths,  and  such  com- 
binations of  them  with  the  octave  and  one  another 
as  do  not  entail  other  intervals.  (Grove.) 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  concord  and 
harmony  :  "  Concord  is  generally  employed  for  the 
union  or  wills  and  affections :  harmony  respects  the 
aptitude  of  minds  to  coalesce.  There  may  be  con- 
cord without  harmony,  and  harmony  without  cofi- 
cord.  Persons  may  live  in  concord  who  are  at  a 
distance  from  each  other:  but  harmony  is  mostly 
employed  for  those  who  are  in  close  connection, 
and  obliged  to  cooperate."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

con-cord  ,  v.  t.&  i.    [CONCOED,  «.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  reconcile,  arrange,  or  set  at  one; 
to  bring  into  harmony  or  accord. 

"  The  French  agents  plied  it  to  concord  conditions  for 
the  royal  marriage." — Hackett  Life  of  Williams,  i.,  p.  212. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  agree ;  to  bo  in  harmony  or  accord. 
"...    many  of  their  old  friends  and  associates,  ready 

to  concord  with  them  in  any  desperate  measure." — Lord 
Clarendon's  Life,  ii.,  p.  199. 

c6n-cord'-9.-ble,  a.  [Lat.  concordabilis,  from 
concors=accordant,  in  harmony.] 

1.  Accordant,  agreeing;  in  accordance  or  agree- 
ment. 

"  For  in  cronike  of  time  ago 
I  fynde  a  tale  concordable." 

Goirer:  Confessio  Amantis,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Harmonious,  peaceful,  quiet. 
con-cord'-fc-bly1,  adv.   [Eng.  concordab(le) ;  -ly.'] 

In  concord,  harmony,  or  agreement ;  agreeably. 

"  .  .  .  that  religion  which  they  do  both  com-nrdably 
teach,  .  .  ."—Rogers:  On  the  39  Articles  (1629);  Ded. 

c8n-cord  -9,1196,  *c6n-cord  -aun$e,  s.  [Fr.  con- 
cordance; Sp.  &  Port,  concordancia:  Ital.  concor- 
danza;  Low  Lat.  concordantia,  from  Class.  Lat. 
concordans,  pr.  par.  of  concorrfo=to  be  of  one  mind, 
to  agree  together,  to  harmonize:  con=together,  and 
cor  (gen.  cordts)  =  the  heart.] 


*I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Agreement. 

1.  Followed  by  with. 

" .  .  .  this  letter  beinp  such  a  concordance  with  those- 
instructions,  .  .  ." — Strype:  Memorials,  an.  1538. 

2.  Followed  by  of. 

".  .  .  their  reigns  any  way  helpful  to  the  concordance  of 
times,  foregoing  or  succeeding." — Raleigh:  Hist.  World, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  L,  §  4. 

II.  Technically: 

*1.  Gram.:  The  agreement  of  words  with  each 
other;  as,  for  instance,  the  agreement  in  gender, 
number,  and  case,  of  an  adjective  with  the  substan- 
tive which  it  qualifies.  [C'ONCOBD,  s.,  II.  1.] 

"After  three  concordances  learned,  let  the  master  read 
unto  him  the  epistles  of  Cicero." — Ascham:  Schoolmaster. 

2.  Biblical  Study^:  A  book  of  reference  in  which 
all  the  words  existing  in  a  particular  version  of  the 
Bible  are  arranged  alphabetically — partof  the  verse 
being  extracted  with  each,  so  that  if  one  remember 
a  notable  word  in  any  part  of  the  Bible  he  may  find, 
with  scarcely  any  expenditure  of  time,  where  it  oc- 
curs.   A  similar  work  may  bo  constructed  to  enable 
students  to  find  where  each  Hebrew  word  occurs  in 
the  Old  Testament,  or  each  Greek  one  in  the  New 
Testament  or  in  the  Septuagint.    The  first  known 
Concordance  of  the  Bible  in  any  language  was  that- 
of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  who  was  born  in  1195,  and 
died  in  1231.    His  work  was  called  Concordances 
Morales,  and  was  of  the  Latin  Vulgate.    It  formed 
the  basis  of  a  more  elaborate  concordance,  also  of 
the  Vulgate,  that  of  Hugo  de  Santo  Caro,  better 
known  as  Cardinal  Hugo.    This  was  published  in 
A.  D.  1244.    The  first  Hebrew  concordance  was  that 
of  Rabbi  Mordecai  Nathan,  commenced  in  1438  and 
finished  in  1448.    The  first  Greek  concordance  to  the 
New  Testament  was  thatof  Xystus  Betuleius-whose 
real  name  was  Birck :  it  came  forth  in  A.  D.  1546. 
The  first  English  concordance  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  that  of  Thomas  Gybson,  before  A.  D.  1540 : 
the  first  to  the  whole  English  version  of  the  Bible 
that  of  Marbeck,  A.  D.  1550.    These,  of  course,  pre- 
ceded the  appearance  in  A.  D.  1611  of  the  authorized 
version  of  the  Bible.  The  elaborate  and  well-known 
work  of  Cruden  appeared  first  in  1737. 

3.  Literature :  In  the  same  sense  as  2,  except  that 
the  work  is  constructed  to  facilitate  reference  to 
some  other  book  than  the  Bible.    The  first  known 
concordance  to  Shakespeare  was  that  of  Ayscough, 
in  1790.    Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke's  elaborate  and  most 
useful  work  first  appeared  in  1847.    A  concordance 
to  Milton  was  published  in  Madras  in  1856  and  1857, 
and  one  to  Tennyson  in  London  in  1870. 

con-cord'-an-9?,  «.    [Eng.  concordanc(e) ;  -y.J 
Agreement,  concord,  accord.    (Mountagu.) 
cSn-cord -ant,  a.  <&«.    [Lat.  concordant.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  In  concord,  harmony,  or  accord;  harmonious, 
agreeing,  correspondent, 

2.  Followed  by  the  prep,  to: 

"...  employed  in  points  concordant  to  their  na- 
tures, professions,  and  arts,  .  .  .  "—Browne.-  I'ulgar 
Errors. 

B.  As  subst. :  That  which   is   in  concord,  agree- 
ment, or  accord ;  concordance ;  that  which  accords 
or  brings  into  concord  or  agreement. 

"  Why  I  did  thinke  so,  I  gave  my  reasons  by  special! 
reciting  many  concordats  inter  partes." — R.dfountauit; 
Appeal  to  Cozsar,  p.  84. 

con  cord  -ant  ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  concordant;  -ly  I 
In  a  concordant  manner,  harmoniously,  in  agree- 
ment. 

"  They  hope  to  lodge  concordantly  together  an  idol  and 
an  ephod."—  W.  Mountagu:  Der.  Ess.,  p.  174. 

con-cor  -dat,  *con-cor -date,  s.  [Fr.  concordat ; 
Low  Lat.  concordatum,  from  Lat.  concordo=to  be 
of  one  mind.]  [CONCOBDANCE.] 

Ecclesiol.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  A  compact,  a  convention,  or 
an  agreement  entered  into  between  the  Pope  and  a 
sovereign  prince  or  a  government  for  regulating 
the  affairs  of  the  Church  within  the  kingdom.  A 
concordat  between  Pope  Calixtus  II.  and  the  Em- 
peror Henry  V.  of  Germany  was  agreed  upon  in  1122, 
which  terminated  the  fierce  controversy  about  in- 
vestitures, and  still  to  a  certain  extent  regulates 
the  affairs  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ger- 
many. In  1516  a  concordat  too_k  place  between 
Pope  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.,  King  of  France,  by 
which  the  Chapters  were  deprived  of  the_  right 
which  they  had  formerly  enjoyed  of  electing  the 
bishops  of  the  several  sees.  After  much  delay  and 
royal  importunity  the  French  Parliament  reluc- 
tantly registered  this  surrender  of  privilege  on 
March  15,  1518.  Omitting  less  interesting  concor- 
dats, a  celebrated  one  took  place  on  July  15,1801, 
between  Pope  Pius  VII.,  acting  through  Cardinal 
Consalvi,  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  first  con- 
sul. This  engagement  re-established  the  Papal 
authority  in  France,  but  not  within  its  former  lim- 
its ;  for  it  placed  the  clergy,  in  temporal  and  even 
in  some  spiritual  matters,  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  civil  power.  Other  concordats  with  the  French 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pot, 
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concorder 

government  were  on  January  25,  181  3,  and  November 
L'L*.  1*17.  On  August  18,  1835,  a  concordat  concluded 
between  Pope  Pius  IX.  and  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  I.  of  Austria  considerably  increased  tho 
legal  power  of  the  Papacy  in  that  empire;  but, 
exciting  much  dissatisfaction,  it  was  virtually 
abolished  in  186S.  There  have  been  concordats  with 
various  other  Roman  Catholic  governments. 

"...  a  barren,  ambiguous,  delusive  concordat  hnd 
baffled  the  peremptory  demand  of  Germany  for  a  reforma- 
tion of  the  church  in  its  head  and  in  its  members."  — 
llilmau:  Hist.  Latin  Christianity,  bk.  liv.,  ch.  vii. 

con-cord'-er,  s.    [Eng.  concord;  -er."]    One  who 
promotes  concord  ;  a  reconciler,  a  peacemaker. 
"  The  blest  concorder  that  made  wnrres  to  cease." 

Taylor:   Works,  1630. 

cSn-cor  -dl-g..  s.  [Lat.=concord,  ...  an 
intimate  friend.  j 

Astron.  :  An  asteroid,  the  fifty-eighth  found.  It 
was  discovered  by  the  astronomer  Luther,  on  the 
24th  of  March,  1860. 

COU-cord'^I-?ll,  a.  fEng.  concord  ;  i  connective; 
-aJ.J  Harmonious,  concordant. 

"United  into  ODP  with  a  concordtal  mixture." 

W.  Irving:  Eracebridge  Hail,  p.  151. 

con-cord  -Iftg,  a.  [Eng.  concord;  -ing.']  Recon- 
ciling, bringing  into  harmony  or  accord  ;  accordant. 

"  By  this  concording  judgment  .  .  ."  —  Southey:  Rod- 
erick, TTii. 

con-cord'-I-ous,  a.  [Eng.  concord  ;  -t'otu.]  Har- 
monious, concordant. 

"  The  calling  of  a  comfortable  and  concordiotts  parlia- 
ment."— Hoctet;  Life  of  Williams,  i.  109.  (Datifes.) 

cSn-cprd'-I-ous-ly5,  adv.  [Eng.concordious;  -?#.] 
Harmoniously,  pleasantly. 

"The  business  was  concordiouxly  despatched."  —  Hacket: 
Life  of  Williams,  i.  32.  (Davits.) 

con-cord'-lst,  s.  [Eng.  concord  ;  -ist.]  The  writer 
or  compiler  of  a  concordance.  (Ch.  Obs.) 

•con  -cord-ly5,  *c8A  '-cord-lie,  adv.  [Eng.  con- 
cord ;  -f.v«]  In  concord  or  accord  ;  by  agreement  ; 
harmoniously. 

"Let  them  forethinke  and  deliberat  togither  prudent- 
lie,  and  what  they  deliberat  wiselie,  let  them  accomplish 
concordlie,  not  iarring  nor  swaruing  one  from  the  other." 
—  Fox:  Martyrs;  Epistle  of  Gregorie,  p.  106. 

con-cor'-p8r-8.1,  a.    [Pref.   con,   and   corporal 
.  v.).]    Having  or  pertaining  to  the  same  body. 
ailey.) 
con  cor'-p5r-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.     [Lat.  concorporo, 

from  co«=cum=with,  and  corpus  (genit.  corporis) 

=  a  body.] 

A.  Tram.  :  To  unite  into  one  body  or  mass;  to 
embody,  to  incorporate. 

"When  we  concorporate  the  sign  with  the  signification, 
.  .  ."  —  Taylor:  Worthy  Communicant. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  united  or  incorporated 
into  one  body  or  mass. 

con-cor  -p5r-a-tSd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CoNCOE- 

PORATE.j 

con-cor  -p8r-a-Hng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.  [CoucoB- 
PORATE.] 

A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  Tho  act  of  uniting  or  incorporating 
into  one  mass  or  body  ;  concorporation. 

con-cor  por-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  concorporalio, 
from  con  =  cum  =  with,  together,  and  corpus=& 
body.]  The  act  of  concorporating  ;  the  state  of 
being  concorporated. 

"That  one  centre,  which  the  soul  ishight, 

Which  knows  this  world  by  the  close  unitie, 
Concorporation  with  the  mundane  spright." 

More:  On  the  Soul,  bk.  ii.,  c.  i.,  s.  26. 

cSn  -cor-riipt,    v.   t.      [Pref.   con,  and   corrupt 
(q.  v.).]    To  corrupt  togetneror  at  the  same  time. 
"His  foule  contagion  concorrupted  all 
His  fellow-creatures." 

Sylvester:  Tobacco  Battered,  4. 

c8n  -course  (Eng.),  *c8n'-ciirse  (Scotch),  «. 
[Fr.  concours;  Ital.  concorso;  Sp.  concurso,  from 
Lat.  concursus=a  running  together,  from  concurro 
=  to  run  together:  con=cum=\vith,  together,  and 
c«;-ro  =  torun.J 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  running  or  meeting  together  vio- 
lently ;  a  rush,  charge,  or  onset. 

"  Concourse  in  arms,  ierce  faces  threat'ning  war." 
Hilton  •  P.  L.,  ii.  641. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  running  to  or  meeting 
together  in  one  place  ;  a  confluence,  a  gathering. 

"  Do  all  the  nightly  guards, 
The  city's  watches,  with  the  people's  fears, 
The  concourse  of  all  good  men,  strike  thee  nothing?" 
Ken  Jonson.  C'ltiline,  iv.  2. 
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*3.  Tho  point  of  intersection  of  two  bodies  or 
linos;  a  point  of  junction. 

"  So  soon  as  the  upper  glass  ia  laid  upon  the  lower,  so  as 
to  touch  it  at  one  end,  and  to  touch  the  drop  at  the  other 
end,  .  .  .  the  drop  will  begin  to  move  toward  the  con- 
course of  the  glasses,  ,  .  ."—Setrtoii. 

4.  A  number  of  persons  met  together  in  one  place, 
a  gathering,  an  assembly. 
*II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Concurrence,  cooperation. 

•  •  No  creature  can  move,  pr  act,  or  do  anything,  without 
the  concourse  and  cooperation  of  God." — Bishop  Sherlock: 
Discourse  on  Providence,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Agreement,  concurrence,  approbation. 

"That  if  either  the  lords  of  Councilor  Commissioners 
for  the  Peace  shall  require  their  concurs  at  home  or 
abroad,  by  sending  commissioners  with  theirs  to  hia 
Majesty  and  Parliament  for  that  effect,— the  Assembly 
grants  full  power  to  them,  not  only  to  concurre,  .  .  ." 
— Act  Ass.  (1641),  p.  147. 

c5n'-cre-ate,  v,  t.  [Lat.  concreatu-s,  pa.  par.  of 
concreo:  con=with,  together;  creo=to  create;  Ital. 
concreare;  Fr.  conenSer,]  To  create  at  the  same 
time  or  together  with  others. 

*con-crede,  v.  t.  [Lat.  concredo.]  [CONCREDIT.] 
To  intrust. 

"To  defraud  the  trust  concreded  to  him  by  the  Parlia- 
ment."— Sir  B.  Cholmley's  Revolt  (1643),  p.  4. 

c6n-Cred'-H,  v,  t,  [Lat.  concreditum,  sup.  of 
concredo=io  intrust.]  To  intrust,  to  commit,  to 
give  in  charge. 

"  The  which  reason  may  well  be  applied  to  excuse  every 
Christian  from  swearing,  who  is  a  most  high  priest  to 
the  Most  High  God,  and  hath  the  most  celestial  and  im- 

r riant  matters  concredited  to  him." — Burrow;  Sermons, 
15. 

c6"n-crem-ar-tion,  s.  [Lat.  concrematio :  con= 
cw»i=with,  together,  and  cremat t"o=a  burning,  from 
cremo=to  burn.]  [CREMATION.]  The  act  of  burn- 
ing several  things  together  or  at  the  same  time. 
(Bailey.) 

con'-cre-ment,  «.  [Lat.  concrementum,  from 
concresco—to  grow  together;  con=cum  =  with,  to 
gether,  and  cresco=to  grow.]  A  growing  together ; 
a  mass  formed  by  concretion ;  a  collection. 

"  There  is  the  cohesion  of  the  matter  into  a  more  loose 
consistency,  like  clay,  and  thereby  it  is  prepared  to  the 
concrement  of  a  pebble  or  flint."— Hald  Origin  of  Man- 
kind. 

c5n-cres'-9en9e,s.  [Lat.  concrescens>  pr. par.  of 
concresco.]  The  act  of  gathering  or  forming  into  a 
mass  by  the  growing  together  or  coalescing  of  sepa- 
rate parts. 

"  Seeing  it  is  neither  a  substance  perfect,  nor  inchoate, 
how  any  other  substance  should  thence  take  concresce nee, 
hath  not  been  taught."— Raleigh;  History  of  the  World. 

c6n-cres  -9l-ble,  a.  [Fr.  concrsscible ;  Ital.  con- 
crescibile*  from  Lat.  concresco.]  Capable  of  gather- 
ing or  forming  into  a  mass  by  coalescence ;  capable 
of  congealing. 

"They  formed  a  ...  fixed  concresci'We  oil." — Four- 
croy.  Trans.  ( Webster. ) 

C8n-cre8'-9lve,  a.  [Lat.  concresc(o);  Eng.  suff. 
-f«.]  Growing  together,  or  gathering  into  a  mass ; 
coalescing. 

con  -crete,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  concretus,  pa.  par.  of 
concresco=to  grow  together:  con= together,  and 
cresco=to  grow.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  grow  together,  to  coalesce  into  one  mass. 

(1)  Followed  by  icif h: 

"The  mineral  .  .  .  matter,  thus  concreting  with  the 
crystalline,  .  .  ."—  Woodward. 

(2)  Absolutely: 

"...  the  salt  concretes  in  regular  figures  .  .  ." — 
Newton. 

2.  To  coagulate. 

"The  blood    .    .    .    could  not    be    made  to  concrete, 

.     .     ." — Arbuthnvt. 

B.  Trans.:  To  form  by  concretion  ;  to  form  by  the 
union  of  previously  separate  particles. 

"That  there  are  in  our  inferior  world  divers  bodies, 
that  are  concreted  out  of  others,  is  beyond  all  dispute;  we 
see  it  in  the  meteors."— Hate:  Origin  of  Mankind, 

c8n -Crete,  a.&  s.  [Fr.  concret  (ir..),  concrete 
(f.);  Sp.,  Port..  &  Ital.  concrete,  all  from  Lat.  con- 
cretus.}  [CONCRETE,  r.J 

A.  .-Is  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:   Grown  together,  formed  by  tho 
union  of  many  particles  into  one  mass. 

"  The  first  concrete  state,  or  consistent  surface,  of  the 
chaos,  must  be  of  the  same  figure  as  the  last  liquid 
state." — Hurni't. 

II,  Technically: 
1.  Loffic: 

f(l)  Of  names:  Standing  for  a  thing — as  John, 
sea,  table — as  distinguished  from  standing  for  an 
attribute  of  a  thing— as  whiteness,  old  age.  This  is 
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the  sense  in  which  tho  schoolmen  used  tho  logical 
term  concretus.  (J. S. Mill :  Logic,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  §  4.) 
(2)  Special,  as  opposed  to  general.  John  Stuart 
Mill  considers  that  the  practice  of  using  tho  word 
concrete  in  this  sense,  and  abstract  in  the  sense  of 
resulting  from  abstraction  or  generalization,  has; 
grown  up  in  modern  times,  being  either  introduced 
by  Locke  or  at  least  having  gained  currency  from 
his  example.  Mr.  Mill  himself  avoids  it,  and 
employs  the  word  concrete  in  his  Logic  only  in. 
sensel  (q.v.).  (J.S.Afill:  Logic,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii.,§4.) 

2.  Arith.,Math.t<&c.  (of  numbers  and  quant ities) : 
Stated  to  be  of  certain  persons  or  th  ings  as  opposed 
to  an  abstract  number.    Thus  in  the  expressions, 
6  quires  of  paper,  or  1,000  soldiers,  6  and  1,000  are 
concrete  numbers,  but  4,  2,  27,  are  abstract. 

3.  The  Physical  Sciences  (of  a  science):   Having- 
as  its  subject  of  investigation  the  description  and. 
classification  of  particular  objects  as  opposed  to  a 
science  having  tor  its  aims  the  investigation  of 
laws.    Thus,  zoology  and  geology  are  mainly  con- 
crete sciences ;  pure  mathematics  is  an  abstract  one. 

"Thus  the  Concrete  process  is  special  and  the  Abstract 
Is  general.  The  character  of  the  Concrete  is  experi- 
mental, physical,  phenomenal,  while  the  Abstract  is- 
purely  logical,  rational.  The  Concret  f  part  of  every  math- 
ematical question  is  necessarily  founded  on  consideration 
of  the  external  world,  while  the  Abstract  part  consists  of 
a  series  of  logical  deductions." — Martineau:  Comte's  Posi- 
tive Philosophy,  bk.  i.,  ch.  i.,  p.  4L 

4.  Gram,   (of  words}:    Referring   to   something- 
special,   and   hence  resolvable    into    two  words* 
Thus,  to  love  is  concrete ;  it  can  bo  resolved  into  (1) 
the  state  of  being  or  existing,  and  (2)  into  the  state 
of  spreading  that  existence  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently as  the  state  of  love.    But  tho  verb  to  be  is 
solely  abstract. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  mass  formed  by  the  union  of 
parts  or  particles  previously  separated.  [CONCRE- 
TION.] 

2.  Building :  A  composition  used  for  the  founda- 
tions of  large  buildings,  or  for  securing  stability  or 
freedom  from  damp.  It  is  composed  of  lime,  coarse 
gravel  and  sand  in  various  proportions,  mixed  up* 
thoroughly  with  water. 

c5n  -cre-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.   [CONCRETE,  v.  t .] 

"There  are  in  our  inferior  world  various  bodies  that 
are  concreted  out  of  others." — Hale. 

c5n'-crete-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  concrete;  •ly.']  In  a 
concrete  manner ;  the  opposite  of  abstractly,  or,  as 
it  was  formerly  called  by  some,  abstractedly.  (Cud- 
worth.) 

c5n  -crete-ness,  s.    [Eng.  concrete;  -ness.] 

1.  Gen. :  The  quality  of  being  concrete. 

2.  Spec. :  Coagulation ;  the  condensation  of  fluids 
into  a  more  or  less  solid  mass. 

c5n-cre"t'-er,  s.  [Eng.  concret(e) ;  -«r.] 
Sugar-boiling:  An  apparatus  for  concentrating- 
sirup,  by  allowing  it  to  now  in  a  boiling  condition 
over  the  surface  of  a  heated  pan,  and  then  subject- 
ing it  to  the  heat  of  a  copper  cylinder  revolving: 
over  a  fire,  and  having  an  internal  hotblast.  The 
sirup  in  a  concentrated  condition  is  discharged  at 
the  lower  end. 

c8n-cre'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  concretion;  Prov.  con- 
crecioj  Ital.  concrezione,  from  Latin  concretio— 
a  uniting,  condensing,  or  congealing.]  [CONCRETE.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Tho  act  of  concreting  or  growing  together. 
"Some  plants,  upon  the  top  of  the  sea,  are  supposed  to 

grow  of  some  concretion  of  slime  from  the  water,  where 
the  sea  stirreth  little." — Bacon:  Natural  Hist. 

2.  The  mass  thus  formed,  a  clot,  a  lump. 

"Heat,  in  general,  doth  not  resolve  and  attenuate  the 
juices  of  a  human  body;  for  too  great  heat  will  produce 
concretions." — Arbuthnot:  On  Alinn'»ts. 

II.  Geol. :  Either  a  mechanical  aggregation  or  a 
chemical  union  of  particles  of  calcareous  or  other 
material  producing  spherical,  oval,  or  loss  regularly 
formed  balls  in  argillaceous  or  other  strata.  Such 
nodules  have  frequently  a  shell  or  other  organism 
constituting  the  nucleus  around  which  the  aggre- 
gation or  union  has  taken  place.  [CONCRETIONARY 
DEPOSITS.] 

c6n  ere -tlon-al,  a.  [Eng.  concretion; -<tL~\  Per- 
taining to  concretions,  containing  concretions,  con- 
cretionary. (Brande.) 

C0n-cre'-tion-ar-y\  a.  [Eng.  concrttionnaire.l 
Characterized  by,  or  containing  concretions. 

"Among  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  concretion- 
ary structure  .  .  *  "—Lyell:  Manual  nfGeol.,  ch.  iv. 

concretionary  deposits,  s. 

GcoL :  Strata  are  not  arranged  primarily  by  their 
mechanical  structure,  but  by  the  succession  of  life 
which  they  contain.  No  epoch,  groat  or  small,  is 
therefore  called  that  of  concretionary  deposits,  but 
those  exist  more  or  less,  here  and  there,  in  all  parts 
of  tho  system.  The  more  notable  concretions  are= 
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described  by  Prof.  Sedgwick  as  existing  in 
the  magnesian  limestone  of  the  north  of  England, 
which  in  some  places  is  so  studded  with  them  that 
it  looks  like  a  great  pile  of  cannon  balls  fitted  for 
•ordnance  of  different  calibers,  with  which  are  com- 
mingled smaller  shot,  some  no  larger  than  a  pea. 
(Lyell,  etc.) 

cSn-cre  -tlve,  a.  [Eng.  concret(e)  ;  -ire.]  Pro- 
ducing or  tending  to  produce  concretions. 

"When  wood  and  other  bodies  petrify,  we  do  not  ascribe 
their  induration  to  cold,  but  unto  salinous  spirit,  or  con- 
-cretive  juices."—  Browne.-  Vulgar  Errors. 

con-cre  -tlve-lyS  adv.    [Eng.  concretive;  -ly.] 
*1.  Concretely,  as  opposed  to  abstractly. 
"  .     .    .    whereby  it  is  urged,  that   although  baptism 
take    away  the  guilt  as  concretively  redounding  to  the 
person,  yet  the  simple  abstracted  guilt,  as  to  the  nature 
remains    .    .    ."  —  Bp.   Taylor;  Polem.   Disc.,   p.  907.    Bp. 
Rochester's  Let. 

2.  In  a  concretive  manner  ;  so  as  to  form  concre- 
tions. 

*c5n-cre'-ture,  s.  [Eng.  concret(e)  ;  -we.]  A 
•concretion.  (Johnson.) 

*con-crew  (ew  as  u),  v.  i  [Pref.  con,  and  crew 
<(q.  v.).]  To  grow  or  gather  together  ;  to  unite. 

"And  his  faire  lockes,  that  wont  with  ointment  sweet 
To  be  embalm'  d,  and  sweat  out  dainty  dew, 
He  let  to  grow  and  griesly  to  concrete.'1 

Spenser-  F.  Q.,  IV.  vii.  40. 

c8n-crlm-ln-a'-tion,s  [Lat.  concriminatio  :  con 
=cum=with,  together;  criminatip  =  a  charging, 
•accusing.]  [CRIMINATION.]  A  joint  accusation 
(Maunder.) 

c6n-CU'-bIn-9.-$jf,  e.  [Eng.  concubin(e)  ;  -acy.1 
The  same  as  CONCUBINAGE  (q.  v.). 

c6n-cu  -bin-age  (age  as  I*),  *,  [FrM  from  Lat. 
concubinatus.]  [CONCUBINE.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  or  state  of  living  with  one 
of  the  opposite  sex  without  being  legally  married. 

2.  Law  <&  Hist,:  Concubinage  was  tolerated  among 
the  patriarchs  (Gen.  zxv.  6)  and  by  the  Mosaic  law 
<Exod.  xxi.  9-12,  Dent,  xx,  14)  ,  and  was  largely  prac- 
ticed by  Solomon  (1  Kings  xi.  3).    It  was  tolerated 
also  among  most  if  not  all  other  Oriental  nations, 
as  well  as  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  to  the 
time  of  Constantino.     The   last-named  emperor, 

.justly  believing  that  Christianity  allowed  only  mar- 
riage and  not  concubinage  (Mark  x.,  4,5;lCor  vii. 
1  :  1  Tim.  iii.  2),  rendered  the  practice  illegal.  The 
clergy  of  the  3d,  10th,  llth  and  other  centuries  were 
charged  with  what  is  often  called  concubinage,  but 
in  many  cases  the  relations  between  celibate  clergy 
and  monks  on  the  one  hand  and  women  living  in 
their  houses  were  not  what  is  generally  understood 
by  concubinage.  The  laws  of  the  various  states  of 
this  country  generally  sanction  only  proper  mar- 
riage, South  Carolina,  however,  winking  at,  if  not 
under  certain  conditions  sanctioning,  concubinage. 
But  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  morganatic  or  left- 
handed  marriages  sometimes  contracted  by  royal 
personages  are  essentially  the  same  as  the  concu- 
binage of  the  old  Romans.  [MORGANATIC.] 

cftn-CU'-bln-al,  a.  [Lat.  concubinalis.'}  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  concubinage. 

c6n-cu-bln-ar  -I-an,  a.  &s.  [Eng.  concubinary; 
-on.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Pertainingtoorlivingin  concubinage. 
".     .     .     the  married  and  concubinarian,  as  well  ae 

looser  clergy."—  Xilman:  Hist.  Latin  Christianity,  bk. 
iiv.,  ch.  i. 

B.  Assubst.:  One  who  practices  concubinage. 
C&n-cu  -bln-a-rjf,  a.  &  s.     [Ital.  concubinario= 

one  living  in  concubinage.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  concubinage. 

2.  Living  in  concubinage. 

''The  said  John,  which  in  the  open  conncells  had  griev- 
•  ously  condemned  all  the  concubinary  priests,  was  taken 
himselfe  in  the  same  crime."  —  Bishop  Sail;  Honor  of 
Married  Clergy,  iii.  15. 

B.  Assubst.:  One  living  in  concubinage. 
c&n-cu.  -bin-ate,  s.     [Lat.  concubinatus  ;   Ital. 

concubinato.]  The  condition  or  position  of  a  con- 
cubine ;  concubinage. 

"Holy  marriage  in  all  men  is  preferred  before  unclean 
concubinate  in  any."  —  Bp.  Taylor.-  Diss.from  Popery,  iii.  §  3. 

con  -cu-blne,  *c5n'-cu-bf  n,  s.  [Fr.  concubine; 
Lat.  concubinus  (m.),  concubina  (f.J,  from  concubo 
=to  lie  together:  eon=c«»i=with,  together,  and 
cu6o=tolie  ] 

*1  Originally  of  the  common  gender,  being  ap- 
plied to  a  person  of  either  sex  living  in  concubinage. 

" 


:  ,  pp.  44,  45.) 

2.  A  woman  who  cohabits  with  a  man  without 
being  lawfully  married  to  him. 
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3.  A  lawful  wife,  but  of  inferior  rank  or  condi- 
tion. Such  were  Hagar  and  Keturah.  the  concu- 
bines of  Abraham. 

con-cu  -bln-lze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  concubin(e) ;  -ize.] 
To  take  or  adopt  as  a  concubine. 

*con  -ciil-cate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  conculcatus,  pa.  par. 
of  concu!cc=to  tread  together:  con=cum=with, 
together,  and  calco=to  tread;  calx  (genit.  ca(cis)  = 
the  heel.J  To  tread  down,  to  trample  under  foot 
(lit.  dtfig.). 

"  But  He  (that  notwithstanding)  groweth  from  evil  to 
worse,  oppressing  and  conculcating  the  chorch  and  sanct- 
uary of  God.  •'— Fox:  Martyrs:  Becket's  Letter  to  the  Pope, 
p.  197. 

•con  -cul-ca-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a     [CoscntCATE.] 

*con  -cul-ca-tlng,  pr-  par.,  a.  &  s.  [CONCCL- 
CATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  *  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  trampling  or  treading 
under  foot ;  conculcation. 

*con-cul-ca -tion,  s.  [Lat.  conculcatio,  from 
conculcatus,  pa.  par.  of  conculco.']  [CONCTTLCATE.] 
The  act  of  trampling  or  treading  on. 

"The  conculcation  of  the  outward  Court  is  [?  of]  the 
Temple  by  the  Gentiles.'' — Henry  More:  Mystery  of  In- 
iquity, bk.  ii.,  ch.  12,  §  1.  {Trench:  On  some  def.  in  our 
Eng.  Diet.,  p.  16.) 

*con-cum  -ben-9yS  s.  [Lat.  concumbens,  pr.  par. 
of  concum6o=to  lie  with  or  together  j  con—cuni= 
with,  together;  c«mfco=to  lie.]  A  living  together 
as  man  and  wife ;  cohabitation. 

con-cu  -pis-cense,  s.  [Fr.  concupiscence;  Lat. 
concupiscent  ia,  from  concupisco^to  desire  strongly : 
cora=cttm=with,  together;  cupio=to  desire.]  An 
unlawful,  improper,  or  excessive  libidinous  desire; 
lust,  lechery. 

"Oar  wonted  ornaments  now  soil'd  and  stain'd, 
And  in  our  faces  evident  the  signs 
Of  foul  concupiscence    ,    .    ." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  1,077. 

con-cu  -pls-9ent,  a.  [Lat.  concupiscent,  pr.  par 
of  concupisco.]  Addicted  to  unlawful  or  excessive 
libidinous  desires ;  lustful,  lecherous. 

"The  concupiscent  clown  is  overdone." — Lamb:  Letter 
to  Coleridge. 

con-ca-pIs-cSn'-tial,  *c8n-cu-pls-cen'-tlall, 
a.  [Eng.  concupiscent;  -ial.]  Relating  or  pertain- 
ing to  concupiscence  or  lustful  desires. 

"I  thought  you  had  quenched  those  concupiscentlal 
flames."—  HowM:  Parly  of  Beasts,  p.  134. 

c5n-cu-pls-een'-tious,  a.  [Eng.  concupiscent; 
•t'ous.]  The  same  as  CONCUPISCENT  (q.  v.) . 

"We  were  carnal,  concupiscentious,  idle,  unthankful, 
unclean." — Fox:  Martyrs  iii.  262. 

c6n-cu-pls  -cl-ble,  a.  [Lat.  concupiscibilis,  from 
concupisco.] 

1.  Concupiscent ;  entertaining  or  provoking  lust- 
ful desires,  lecherous. 

''  The  vile  conclusion 

I  now  begin  with  grief  and  shame  to  utter  : 
He  would  not,  but  by  gift  of  my  chaste  body 
To  his  concupiscible  intemperate  lust, 
Release  my  brother    .    .    ." 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  V.  1, 

2.  Exciting  the  desire  or  wish  for  anything. 

"  Now  there  being  a  double  object  for  the  will  of  man 
to  work  upon,  good  and  evil,  there  is  likewise  a  double 
faculty  considerable  in  it ;  the  one  we  call  a  concupiscible, 
the  other  an  irascible  faculty  ;  by  the  one  we  follow  that 
which  is  good,  by  the  other  we  run  from  that  which  is 
evil."— Bp.  Beveridge,  vol.  ii.,  Ser.  187. 

3.  To  be  desired,  desirable. 

"Never  did  thy  eyes  behold  .  .  .  anything  in  this 
world  more  concupiscible  than  widow  Wadman." — Steme: 
Trist.  Shandy,  v.  47. 

c5n-cvi-pls  -c.I-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  concupiscible ; 
-ness.]  Concupiscence,  lustful  desires,  lechery. 

*COn'-CU-p^(  s.  [A  corruption  of  concupiscence 
(9.  v.).]  Concupiscence;  unlawful  or  lustful  de- 
sires, lechery. 

"  He'll  tickle  it  for  his  concupy." 

Shakesp.:  Trail.  iSt  Cress.,  V.  2. 

c6n-cur  ,  *con-curre,  r.  i.  fLat.  concurro=to 
run  together:  con=eum=with,  together;  c«rro= 
to  run.  In  Fr.  concourir;  Ital.  concorrere;  Sp. 
concurrir.] 

*I    Literally: 

1.  To  run  together ;  to  meet  in  battle. 

"  Anone  they  fierce  encountring  both  concur'd 
With  griesly  looks,  and  faces  like  their  fates." 

Hughes:  Arthur,  E,  8  b. 

2.  To  meet  or  come  together   at   one    point ;  to 
coincide. 

II.  Figuratively : 

fl.  To  join  together,  tonnite;  to  meet  together. 
"Judgment  and  genius  so  concur  in  thee." 

Congrev? :  To  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 
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*2.  To  be  conjoined  or  added  to. 

"  .  .  .  if  fair  probabilities  of  reason  concur  with  it, 
this  argument  hath  all  the  strength  it  can  have."— Titlot- 
son. 

f3.  To  join  or  agree  in  any  action ;  to  act  jointly. 

4.  To  contribute  or  help  in  any  common  object  or 
plan. 

"Who  more  than  Peleus  shone  in  wealth  and  power? 
What  stars  concurring  bless' d  his  natal  hour?" 

Pope;  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xxiv.  673-4. 

IT  With  the  prep,  to  before  the  effect  contributed 
to: 

"Extremes  in  nature  equal  good  produce, 
Extremes  in  man  concur  to  general  use." 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  Hi.  162. 

5.  To  agree,  to  assent. 

(1)  Absolutely: 

"...  the  concurrence  of  the  Lords  was  asked:  the 
Lords  concurred  .  .  ." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

(2)  With  the  prep,  in  before  that  which  is  agreed 
to: 

"Tories  and  Whigs  had  concurred,  or  had  affected  to 
concur,  in  paying  honor  to  Walker  .  .  ."—Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

(3)  With  the  prep,  with: 

"  It  is  not  evil  simply  to  concur  with  the  heathens  either 
in  opinion  or  action  .  .  ." — Hooker. 

V  For  the  difference  between  to  concur  and  to 
coincide,  see  COINCIDE. 

c6n'-cur-bite,  s.    [O  Fr.  cucurbite;  Ital.  &  Lat. 
cucurbita.~\    The  same  as  CUCURBIT  (q.  v.). 
"Viols,  croslets  and  sublimate ries, 
Concurbites,  and  alembikes  eeke." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.  12,721. 

cbn-ciir  -renge,  «•  [Fr.  concurrence,  from  Lat. 
concurrently  from  concurrent,  pr.  par.  of  concurro 
=to  run  together.] 

1  A  meeting  or  joining  together ;  union  or  con- 
junction. 

"  We  have  no  other  measure  but  our  own  ideas,  with  the 
concurrence  of  other  probable  reasons,  to  persuade  us." — 
Locke. 

*2   A  happening  together,  a  conjunction. 

3.  A  combination  or  coincidence. 

"  He  views  our  behavior  in  every  concurrence  of  affairs, 
.  .  .  " — Addison;  Spectator. 

4.  A  joining  or  uniting  together  in  a  manner  con- 
tributing to  the  furtherance  of  any  object ;  assist- 
ance, cooperation. 

"Those  things  which  are  made  of  God  himself  im- 
mediately by  himself,  without  the  concurrence  of  second 
causes,  .  .  ."—  Hakewill:  Apology,  p.  18. 

If  Followed  by  the  prep,  to  before  the  effect  or 
object  helped : 

"...  the  necessity  of  the  divine  concurrence  to  it." 
— Rogers. 

5.  Agreement,  assent,  consent. 

(1)  Absolutely: 

"...  the  formal  concurrence  of  the  Northern  clergy 
.  .  .  " — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  liv 

(2)  With  the  prep,  in  before  the  matter  agreed  to : 
"  Their  concurrence  in  persuasion,  about  some  material 

points  belonging  to  the  same  polity,  is  not  strange." — 
Hooker:  Eccles  Pol.,  Preface. 

c6n-ciir  -ren^y1,  s.    [Eng.  concurrence) ;  - 

1-  Concurrence,  agreement,  consent, 

"All  of  them  (the  last  excepted)  were  dejected  by  King 
James  without  any  concurrency  of  the  Duke." — Cabbala  to 
his  Sacred  Majesty. 

2.  A  union  of  power,  rights  or  claims,  joint  power 
or  authority. 

"A  bishop  might  have  officers,  if  there  was  a  concur- 
rency of  jurisdiction  between  him  and  the  arch-deacon." 
— Ayliffe. 

C&n-cur  -rent,  a.  &s.  [Fr.  concurrent,  from  Lat, 
concurrent,  pr.  par.  of  concurro.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Existing  or  happening  at  the  same  time  (with 
the  prep,  with) : 

"  Such  are  the  changes  which  science  recognizes  in  the 
wire  itself,  as  concurrent  with  the  visual  changes  taking 
place  in  the  eye.' — Tynaall:  frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.), 
viii.  2,  p.  176. 

2.  Acting  in  union  or  conjunction ;  contributing  to 
the  same  effect  or  result ;  in  agreement. 

"  .  .  .  and  this  by  the  COUCH  ri'ent  evidence  of  our  beet 
palaeontologists  seems  frequently  to  be  the  case." — Dar- 
win: Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  x.,  p.  333. 

*3.  Conjoined,  united,  associated,  concomitant. 

"  There  is  no  difference  between  the  concurrent  echo 
and  the  iterant,  but  the  quickness  or  slowness  of  the 
return."— -Bacon. 

4.  Possessing  joint  or  equal  authority  or  claims. 
*5.  Agreeing,  consenting. 

" .  .  .  the  king's  concurrent  assent  .  .  ." — Prynne: 
Treachery  ami  Disloyalty  of  Papists. 
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*B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  persons: 

(1)  An  opponent,  an  adversary. 

"  One  of  them  named  Columbus,  fortuned  to  foile  his 
concurrent,  howbeit  hee  had  gotten  before  some  small 
hurt."— Holland.-  Suetonius,  p.  149. 

(2)  A  competitor,  a  rival. 

2.  Of  things: 

(1)  Anything  which   concurs   or   contributes  in 
causing  any  effect ;  a  contributory  cause. 

(2)  An  equal  or  joint  right  or  claim. 

"  To  all  affairs  of  importance  there  are  three  necessary 
concurrents,  without  which  they  can  never  be  dispatched; 
time,  industry,  and  faculties." — Decay  of  Piety. 

II.  Chron.:  The  solitary  day  in  an  ordinary  year, 
one  of  the  two  in  a  leap  year,  constituting  the  ex- 
cess above  52  weeks— 52  X  7  =  364  days.  It  is  so 
called  because  it  concurs  with  the  solar  cycle,  the 
course  of  which  it  follows. 

concurrent  endowment,  s. 

Law  <&  Ecclesiol. :  The  endowment  of  all  religious 
sects  which  will  accept  endowment,  so  as  to  make  a 
nearer  approach  to  religious  equality  than  if  only 
one  religious  denomination  were  endowed.  Poli- 
ticians sometimes  call  it "  leveling  up,"  and  oppose 
it  to  disestablishment  and  disendowment,  termed 
"  leveling  down." 

concurrent  Jurisdiction,  s. 

Law :  The  jurisdiction  of  various  courts,  any  one 
of  which,  at  the  option  of  the  suitor,  has  authority 
to  try  his  case. 

c6n-cur  -rent-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  concurrent;  -ly.~\ 

*1.  In  concurrence  or  union  with. 

"  They  did  not  vote  these  special  and  precise  means 
concurrently  with  the  voice  of  God." — W.  Mountagu:  Dev. 
Ess.  (1648),  p.  301. 

2.  At  the  same  time,  contemporaneously. 

*c6n-ciir  -rent-ness,  s.  [Eng. concurrent;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  concurrent ;  concur- 
rence. (Scott.) 

c6n-cfir  -ring,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CONCUR.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Coincident,  uniting. 

2.  Agreeing. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  meeting  together,  coincid- 
ing or  contributing  to  any  cause. 

2.  The  act  of  agreeing  or  assenting ;  agreement, 
assent,  concurrence. 

concurring  figure,  s. 

Geom. :  One  which,  being  laid  over  another,  cor- 
responds with  it  exactly  in  every  part. 

*c6n'-curse, «.    [CONCOTJBSE.] 

*c&n'-cur-sion,  s.  [Lat.  concwrsio,  from  con- 
cursus,  pa.  par.  of  concwrro.]  A  running,  charging, 
or  meeting  together  hostilely.  (Bentley.) 

*c&n-cuss',  v.  t.  [Lat.  concussus,  pa.  par.  of 
concutio=to  shake  or  agitate  violently.]  [CoNCUs- 
siox.]  To  shake  or  agitato  violently. 

*con-cus-sa  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  concttsstts,  pa.  par. 
of  concutio— to  shake  violently.]  A  violent  shock 
or  agitation  (lit.  dtfig.). 

" .  .  .  he  feels  any  vehement  concussations  of  govern- 
ment."— Bp.  Hall:  Hem.,  p.  68. 

c&n-cussed  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Concuss,  «.] 

c&n-CUS'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  concussiOj  from  con- 
cussiw,  pa.  par.  of  conc«tio=to  shake  violently:  con 
=  cuni=with,  together;  quatio=tf>  shake.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  shaking  or  agitating. 

"  E'en  the  oak 
Thrives  by  the  rude  concussion  of  the  storm." 

Cowper:  Task,  i.  378. 

2.  The  state  of  being  shaken  or  agitated ;  an  agita- 
tion or  shock. 

"  The  strong  concussion  on  the  heaving  tide 
Roll'd  back  the  vessel  to  the  island's  side." 

Pope:  Humor's  Odyssey,  bk.  if..,  1.  571-2. 

3.  The  act  or  state  of  being  dashed  or  knocked 
violently  against  another  body. 

II.  Figuratively: 
fl.  A  shock. 

"...  a  concussion  to  those  props  of  our  vanity,  our 
strength  and  youth,  .  .  ."—Pope:  Letter  to  Steele  (1712). 

*2.  The  act  of  obtaining  money  by  threats  or 
violence ;  extortion. 

"  And  then  concussion,  rapine,  pillories, 
Their  catalogue  of  accusations  fill." 

Daniel:  Civ.  Wars,  iv.  75. 
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B.  Technically  : 

If  (1)  Concussion  of  the  brain : 

Afed. :  A  shaking  of  the  brain  produced  by  a  sud- 
den shock  or  any  similar  cause,  and  generally  result- 
ing in  at  least  temporary  insensibility.  Sometimes 
recovery  takes  place  in  a  few  minutes,  the  sufferer 
first  seeing  everything  inky  black,  then  dark  red, 
then  pink,  after  which  the  landscape  returns.  In 
severer  cases  insensibility  may  remain  for  days 
instead  of  minutes,  coma  at  first  being  deep,  then 
less  profound,  and  finally  passing  away,  inflamma- 
tory action  in  some  cases  supervening  on  the  pre- 
vious depression.  In  the  worst  cases  the  coma  is 
never  removed,  but  is  succeeded  by  the  yet  deeper 
sleep  of  death.  In  many  cases  there  is  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  between  concussion  of  the  brain,  in 
which  the  organ  is  congested  but  not  permanently 
injured,  and  compression  of  the  brain,  produced  by 
extravasation  of  blood  upon  the  surface. 

(2)  Concussion  of  the  spine : 

Med. :  Injury,  temporary  or  permanent,  to  the 
spine,  produced  by  a  sudden  shock. 

IF  For  the  difference  between  concussion  and 
8/w>cfc,  see  SHOCK. 

*c6n-cus  -sipn-g,-rf ,  s.  [Eng.  concussion;  -ary.] 
One  who  obtains  or  demands  money  or  property 
with  threats  or  violence. 

"A  wicked  magistrate,  and  public  concuss ionary  or  ex- 
tortioner, by  giving  a  piece  of  bread  to  dogs  barking  at 
him,  so  to  stop  their  mouths,  may  thus  salve  his  thefts, 
and  other  depredations  of  his  vile  life." — Time's  Store- 
house, 93L 

c6u-CUS -slve,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
concussivus,  from  concussus,  pa.  par.  of  concutio.] 
[CONCUSSION.]  Having  the  power  or  quality  of 
shaking  or  agitating. 

con-cu'-tl-ent,  a.  [Lat.  concutiens,  pr.  par.  of 
conoutto.]  [CONCUSSION.]  Dashing  or  meeting  to- 
gether violently. 

"  Like  two  conoutient  cannon-balls." — Thackeray:  Vir- 
ginians, ch.  ad. 

con-dflL-mln'-e-g,,  s.  [Named  after  Charles-Marie 
la  Condamine,  a  French  explorer  and  astronomer, 
who  was  born  January  20,1701.  and  died  February  4, 
1774.] 

Bot, :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Cinchonaceae,  fam- 
ily Hedyotidee.  Condaminea  corymbosa^  a  native 
of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  has  a  valuable  fever  bark. 
It  is  not,  however,  equal  to  Cinchona,  for  the  adul- 
teration of  which  it  is  said  to  be  used.  C.  tinctoria, 
which  grows  in  South  America,  is  a  dye  plant. 

*c8n-de  -9911-9.^,  s.  [Lat.  condecentia.']  A  fit- 
ness suitableness,  or  appropriateness. 

"A.condecency  or  suitableness  unto  his  Righteousness." 
—Owen:  On  Hebrews,  i.  77. 

*c6n-de  -9ent-l$f,  adv.  [Formed  as  if  from  an 
adj.  condecent ,  with  suff.  -ly.]  Fitly,  appropriately. 

"Fitly,  condecently,  answerably,  becomingly."—  Vines: 
Lord's  Supper  (1677),  p.  293. 

*c6n-dec'-5r-ate,  v.  t.  [Prof,  con,  and  decorate 
(q.  v.).]  To  join  or  assist  in  decorating. 

"Many  choice  and  fragrant  gardens  also  condecorate 
her,  which  together  make  a  combined  beauty,  though 
seemingly  separate." — Herbert:  Travels,  1688. 

c6n-denmr  (1)  (n  silent),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  condam- 
ner;  Ital.  condannare ;  Sp.  &  Port,  condenar;  Lat. 
condenmo,  from  con=eum=with,  together,  and 
damno=to  condemn,  to  damn.]  [DAMN.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  find  or  pronounce  guilty  or  criminal;  to 
give  judgment,  sentence,  or  doom  against. 

"After  many  examinations,  at  last  they  condemned  him 
[Tyndall]  by  virtue  of  the  emperor's  decree  made  in  the 
assembly  at  Ausbrough,  .  .  ." — Tyndall;  Life  by  Fox. 

*(a)  With  the  prep,  of  before  the  matter  of  which 
one  is  found  guilty. 

(6)  With  the  prep,  to  before  the  penalty  or  punish- 
ment awarded. 

"The  son  of  man  shall  be  betrayed  unto  the  scribes, 
and  they  shall  ctnulemn  him  to  death." — Matt,  xx.  18. 

(2)  To  fine  (followed  by  the  prep,  in  before  the 
penalty  or  fine). 

"And  the  king  of  Egypt  put  him  down  at  Jerusalem, 
and  condemned  the  land  in  an  hundred  talents  of  silver." 
—2  Chron.  xxxvi.  3. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  TV*  censure,  blame,  reprove,  or  find  fault  with. 

"  Then  she  the  senses  checks,  which  oft  do  err, 

***** 

And  oft  she  doth  condemn  what  they  prefer." 

]>'ir/''.*:  hn  mortal  it  u  uf  the  Soul,  8.  1. 

(2)  To  bear  witness  or  evidence  against;  to  con- 
vict. 

*  The  righteous  that  is  dead  shall  condemn  the  ungodly 
which  are  living." — Wisdom,  iv.  16. 

(3)  To  declare  or  pronounce  to  be  unfit  for  use, 
to  reject ;  to  cause  to  bo  forfeited. 
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II.  Theol. :  To  sentence  to  the  penalty  designed  as 
the  appropriate  punishment  of  the  unbeliever  anoV 
the  impenitent  sinner.  [CONDEMNATION,  II.] 

".  .  .  he  that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already. 
because  he  hath  not  believed  in  the  name  of  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God.  '—  John  iii.  18. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  pronounce  guilty  or  criminal ;  to 
give  sentence  against. 

"  Considered  as  a  judge,  it  condemns  where  it  ought  to- 
abeolve,  and  pronounces  absolution  where  it  ought  to  con- 
demn."— Fiddes-  Sermons. 

TF  For  the  difference  between  to  condemn  and  to 
blame  see  BLAME  ;  for  that  between  to  condemn  and 
to  reprobate,  see  REPROBATE. 

C&n-demn'  (2)  (n  silent),  v.  f.  [?  Con,  and  dam,, 
v.  (q.  v.).]  To  block  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pre- 
vent all  entrance  or  passage;  sometimes  implying 
the  idea  of  corporeal  danger. 

"The  Frenchmen— maned  artaillie  on  the  colledge 
eteiple,  and  also  vpoun  the  wallis  of  the  abbey  kirk;  and 
condemned  all  the  close  and  wall  heidis  that  war  within, 
the  castle  :  that  no  man  that  was  within  the  castle  durst 
move  throw  the  close,  nor  pas  to  the  wall  headis." — Pits-- 
cottie's  Crow.,  p.  488. 

c6n-dem '-n^-ble,  a.  [Eng.  condemn;  -able.} 
Liable  or  deserving  to  be  condemned;  culpable,, 
falamable. 

"  He  commands  to  deface  the  print  of  a  cauldron  in 
ashes;  which  strictly  to  observe  were  condemnable  super- 
stition. ' '  — Brown. 

con-dem-na  -tion, *con-demp-na-tion, s.  [Lat.. 
condemn atio,  from  condemno=to  condemn  (q.  v.).}. 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  condemning  or  pronouncing  guilty 
or  criminal. 

"When  Christ  asked  the  woman,  'Hath  no  man  con- 
demned thee  ?'  he  certainly  spoke,  and  was  understood 
by  the  woman  to  speak,  of  a  legal  and  judicial  condemna- 
tion;  otherwise,  her  answer,  *No  man,  Lord,'  was  not 
true.  In  every  other  sense  of  condemnation,  as  blame, 
(.•ensure,  reproof,  private  judgment,  and  the  like,  many 
had  condemned  her  .  .  ."—  Paley:  Moral  Philosophy, 
bk.  iii.,  pt.  iii. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  condemned. 
"There  is  therefore  now   no    condemnation    to  them 

.    .    ."— Rom.  viii.  1. 

3.  The  punishment  or  penalty  inflicted. 

"  The  condempnation  or  punishment,  is  either  to  reduce  • 
hym  that  erreth  into  the  traine  of  vertue,  or  to  preseruea 
multitude  fro  doninge,  .  .  ."— Sir  T.  Elyot:  Governor, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  9. 

4.  The  ground  or  reasons  of  being  condemned. 

5.  The  act  of  blaming,  censuring,  or  finding  fault, 
(See  example  under  1.) 

II.  Theol. :  The  act  of  God  in  condemning  the  un- 
believing and  impenitent  sinner;  the  state  of  being 
so  condemned ;  the  penalty  inflicted.  That  penalty 
is  described  in  Scripture  in  such  fearful  terms  as 
these:  "Then  shall  he  say  also  unto  them  on  the 
left  hand,  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlast- 
ing fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels  .  .  ." 
(Matt.  xxv.  41.) 

cbn-dSm'-na-tor-jf,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  Lat. 
condemnatoriuS)  from  condemnatus*  pa.  par.  of  con- 
demno=to  condemn.]  Condemning;  containing  or 
involving  a  sentence  of  condemnation. 

" .  .  .  the  first  condemnatory  sentence,  .  .  ." — 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 

c6n-demned'  (n  silent),  or  c&n-dem-ned,  pa.- 
par.  or  a.  [CONDEMN.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those- 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Pronounced  guilty  or  criminal;  doomed. 

2.  Used  for  or  appropriated  to  persons  condemned! 
to  death. 

"  The  visiting  justices  have  access  to  the  condemned  cell, 
and  upon  their  order  it  is  understood  the  relatives  of  the- 
unfortunate  man  will  be  admitted  .  .  ." — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Pronounced  unfit;  sentenced  to  forfeiture  or 
rejection. 
*2.  Damned,  abandoned. 

"Condemned  villain,  I  do  apprehend  thee." 

Sixtki-^).:  Romeo  nnil  Juliet,  V.  3. 

cin-dem  -ned-ly;,  adv.  [Eng.  condemned;  -ty.] 
In  a  manner  deserving  blame  or  condemnation. 

"He  that  hath  wisdom  to  be  truly  religious  cannot  be 
fii/'h'innedly  a  fool."— Felt  ham,  pt.  i.,  Res.  49. 

c6n-demn  -er  (n  silent),  s.  [Enp.  rnndemn  ;  -er.] 
One  who  condemns  ;  a  ccnsurer,  blamer,  or  censor. 

"Some  few  are  the  only  refusersand  condemners  of  this 
catholic  practice."— Taylor:  Worthy  Common. 


boll,     b67;     pout,    Jtfwl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     ghin,     bench;     go,     £em;     thin.     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    pn  =  f. 
-clan,      -tiau  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,    -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     dpi.- 


condemning 

-Ing  (n  silent),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CON- 
DEMN.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  Tho  act  of  passing  a  sentence  of 
condemnation ;  condemnation ;  the  state  of  being 
condemned. 

"...    though  to  thy  own  condemning." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes. 

c6n-den-sg,-bir-I-ty%  s.  [Eng.  condensable  ;-ity.'] 
The  quality  of  being  condensable;  capability  01 
being  condensed  or  compressed. 

c6n-den  -sft-ble,  a.  [English  condense;  -able.] 
Capable  or  admitting  of  being  condensed  or  com- 
pressed. 

"This  agent  meets  with  resistance  in  the  movable;  and 
not  being  in  the  utmost  extremity  of  density,  but  con- 
densable yet  further,  every  resistance  works  something 
•upon  the  mover  to  condense  it." — Digby:  On  the  Soul. 

*con-den'-sate,  v.  t.  &  t.    [CONDENSATE,  a.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  condense ;  to  compress  into  a  closer 
form. 

"They  say  a  little  critical  learning  makes  one  proud; 
if  there  were  more,  it  would  condensate  and  compact  itself 
into  less  room." — Hammond:  Works,  iv.  611. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  condensed. 
*con-den  -sate,  a.    [Lat.  condensatus,  pa.  par. 

of  condenso=to  make  thick,  to  condense:  con=cum 
=with,  together;  denso^to  make  thick;  densus= 
thick,  dense.]  Condensed,  made  thicker  and  closer, 
Compressed. 

cSn-den-sa'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  condensation;  Sp.con- 
densacion;  Port,  condensa^do,  all  from  Lat*  conden- 
satio.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  Tho  act  of  condensing ;  the  state  of  being 
condensed ;  the  act  of  bringing  or  the  state  of  being 
brought  into  smaller  bulk,  put  with  a  proportionate 
increase  of  gravity  ;  consolidation. 

••  .  .  .  is  decidedly  not  a  star,  but  nebula  of  the  same 
general  character  with  the  rest  in  a  state  of  extreme 
Condensation."— Herschel:  Astronomy,  6th  ed.  (1858),  8874. 

2,  Fig,:  The  condensing  of  language,  conciseness, 
brevity. 

"He  [Goldsmith]  was  a  great  and  perhaps  an  unequal  ed 
master  of  the  arts  of  selection  and  condensation.'1 — 
Macaulay. 

II.  Chem,  &  Physics:  The  reduction  of  anything 
to  another  and  denser  form,  as  of  a  vapor  or  gas  to 
a  liquid,  or  a  liquid  to  a  solid. 

If  (1)  Condensation  of  gases  or  vapors : 

Chem.  <&  Physics:  The  passage  of  gases  or  vapors 
from  the  aeriform  to  the  liquid  state.  It  is  some- 
times called  also  the  liquefaction  of  vapors.  It 
may  be  due  to  one  of  three  causes :  cooling,  com- 
pression, or  chemical  affinity.  Before  the  first  or 
second  of  these  causes  can  operate,  the  vapor  must 
be  saturated.  Various  salts  also  condense  vapors 
by  means  of  chemical  affinity.  When  vapors  are 
condensed  their  latent  heat  becomes  free.  (Ganot .) 

(2)  Condensation  of  liquids : 

Chem.  <#  Physics:  The  reduction  of  a  liquid  to 
smaller  bulk,  with  a  proportionate  increase  in  the 
.specific  gravity. 

c5n  -den-Sfc-tlve,  a.  [Fr.  condensatif  (m.),  con- 
.densative  (f.) ;  Sp.  &  Port,  condensativo.]  Having 
the  property  of  condensing. 

cftn-dSnse',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  condenser;  Sp.  &  Port. 
.condensar ;  Ital.  condensare,  from  Lat.  condenso=to 
make  dense;  condensus= very  close  together:  con= 
fully,  and  densu8= thick,  dense.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  (of  material  things):  To  render  more  dense 
by  any  process  which  brings  the  parts  or  particles 
more  closely  together. 

"For  them  the  rocks  dissolved  into  a  flood, 
The  dews  condensed  into  angelic  food." 

Covper:  Expostulation. 

2.  Fig.  (of  things  not  material) :  To  render  denser, 
.  more  compact  or  solid,  to  concentrate. 

"...    the  Greeks  their  onset  dare, 
Condense  their  powers,  and  wait  the  coming  war." 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xi.,  1.  276-6. 

II.  Chem.  &  Physics:  To  reduce  into  another  and 

-  denser  form,  as  to  reduce  a  gas  into  a  liquid  or  a 
liquid  into  a  solid.    [CONDENSATION.] 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  more  dense,  thicker,  or 
more  compact,  as  to '  pass  from  a  gaseous  into  a 
liquid  or  from  a  liquid  into  a  more  or  loss  solid 

.  state. 

"All  vapors,  when  they  begin  to  condense  and  coalesce 
into  small  parcels,  .  .  ." — Xewton.-  Optics. 

*c6n-dense  ,  a.  [Ital.  condense,  from  Lat.  con- 
den#us=very  dense.]  Condensed,  very  dense  or 
simply  dense,  highly  compact  or  simply  compact. 

"They  might  be  separated  without  consociating  into 

•  the  huge  condense,  bodies  of  planets." — lientley;  Sermons. 
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c6n  densed  ,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CONDENSE,  v.] 

condensed  beer,  s.  Beer  reduced  in  bulk  by  con- 
densation. 

condensed  milk,  «.  Milk  reduced  greatly  in 
bulk  and  rendered  proportionately  denser.  M.Gail 
Borden,  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  in 
1&49  invented  a  process  for  the  condensation  of  milk, 
which  has  since  been  carried  out  extensively  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe. 

condensed  wave,  s. 

Acoustics:  A  very  limited  length  within  a  tube  in 
which  alone  the  air  is  condensed  by  a  piston  moving 
a  short  distance  from  its  place  within  the  tube. 
(Ganot.) 

condensed  wort,  s.  Wort  greatly  reduced  in 
bulk  and  proportionately  increased  in  specific 
gravity. 

c6n-den  -sed-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  condensed;  •ness,'] 
The  quality  of  being  compressed  or  condensed  (lit. 


"This  condensedness,  this  intensity  in  Cordelia's  tem- 
perament and  utterance,  is  equally  displayed  in  what 
she  says  of  a  gentle  and  tender  kind."  —  Covoden  Clarke: 
Shakesp.  Characters,  p.  173. 

cbn-den  -ser,  s.    [Eng.  condens(e)  ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  or  that  which  condenses. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Steam-engine:  An  apparatus  for  reducing  to  a 
liquid  form  the  steam  in  front  of  the  piston,  so  as 
to  obtain  a  partial  vacuum  at  that  point,  and  thus 
utilize   the   natural  pressure  of  the   atmosphere. 
Watt   invented   the   injection  condenser   and  the 
separate  condenser.    The  surface  condenser  has  a 
series  of  flat  chambers  or  tubes,  usually  the  latter, 
in  which  the  steam  is  cooled  by  a  body  of  water 
surrounding  the  tubes.    Distilled  water  for  ships' 
use  is  obtained  by  the  condensation  of  steam  in  a 
surface  condenser.    (Knight.) 

2.  Distilling:  The  still-condenser  is  an  apparatus 
generally  made  of  the  worm-tub  form  ;  the  coil  con- 
taining the  alcoholic  vapor  traversing  a  tub  which 
receives  a  constant  accession  of  cold  water,  con- 
densing the  vapor  in  the  coil.    The  liquid  escapes 
at  acock  below.    (Knight.) 

3.  Metal.:    An   apartment  in  which  metallic  or 
deleterious  gaseous  fumes  are  condensed  to  prevent 
their  escape  into,  and  contamination  of,  the  atmos- 
phere.   The  device  consists  of  a  prolonged  duct  for 
the  fumes,  with  showers  of  water  to  condense  the 
arsenical,  sulphurous,  and  other  fugitive  volatile 
matters.    It  also  serves  an  economical  purpose  in 
saving  fugitive  fumes  of  lead,  zinc,  mercury,  sul- 
phur, antimony,  &c.    (Knight.) 

4.  Gas-making:  An  apparatus  in  which  the  crude 
gas  from  the  retort  is  cooled,  and  the  ammoniacal 
liquor  and  tar  extracted  from  it.    (Knight.) 

5.  Sugar  manufacture:   The  Degrand  (Derosne) 
condenser  consists  of  a  vertical  series  of  convoluted 
steam-pipes,  over  which   trickles  the   sugar-cane 
juice  from  the  defecator.    (Knight.) 

6.  Wool  manufacture:   A  device  for  compacting 
the  narrow  slivers  from  a  carding-machine  so  as  to 
bring  them  into  the  condition  of  slubs.    (Knight.) 

7.  Dentistry  :  A  tool  for  packing  foil  for  plugging 
teeth.    (Knight.) 

8.  Pneumat.  :  An  air-pump  for  filling  a  chamber 
with  air  or  gas  at  a  pressure  above  the  atmospheric. 
(Knight.) 

9.  Optics:  A  lens  to  gather  and  concentrate  the 
rays  collected  by  the  mirror  and  direct  them  upon 
the  object.    (Knight.) 

"If  now  the  focus  be  carefully  adjusted  and  the  achro- 
matic condenser  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  defining 
the  outline  with  the  utmost  precision  .  .  ."  —  Todd  <t 
Bowman;  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  7,  p.  164. 

10.  Electricity: 

(1)  An  instrument  for  concentrating  electricity  by 
the  effect  of  induction.    It  usually  consists  of  a 
confolded  sheet  of  tin-foil,  whose  layers  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  thin  sheet  having  a  non-conducting  sur- 
face. 

(2)  With  induction  apparatus,  a  device  for  ab- 
sorption or  suppression  of  the  extra  current,  induced 
by  the  rapid  breaks  in  the  main  current. 

(3)  An  instrument   in  which   an  electric    spark 
passes  between  the  poles  in  a  closed  glass  cylinder, 
so  as  to  be  employed  in  burning  metals  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  any  given  tenuity  or  specific   chemical 
character,  to  obtain  tho  spectra  of  metals  or  gases 
free  from  accidental  characteristics  of  the  general 
atmosphere  for  tho  time  being.     (Knight.) 

c&n-den  -sing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  a.    [CONDENSE,  v.] 
A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfr  particip.  adj.:    (In  senses 

corresponding  to  those  or  tho  verb.) 
"...    but  the  condensing  molecules    have  not   yet 

coalesced  to  particles  sufficiently  large  to  reflect  sensibly 

the  waves  of  light."—  Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.), 

x.  272. 

C.  .4s  subst.:  Tho  act  of  rendering  more  dense; 
tho  state  of  being  rendered  more  dense. 

"  .  .  .  the  cold  approacheth,  and  by  condensing,  drives 
the  vapors  into  clouds  or  drops,  .  .  ."  —  Derham: 
Physico-Theology,  c.  3.  Note  1. 


condescendency 

condensing  force,  8. 

Elect.:  The  relation  in  Motional  electricity  be- 
tween the  whole  charge  which  tho  collecting  plate 
can  take  while  under  the  influence  of  the  second 
plate  to  that  which  it  would  take  if  alone ;  tho  re- 
lation of  the  total  quantity  of  electricity  on  the 
collecting  plate  to  that  which  remains  free.  (Ganot.) 

condensing  plate,  s. 

Elect. :  One  of  two  plates  used  for  experimenting 
on  frictional  electricity,  the  other  being  called  tho 
collecting  plate.  (Qanot:  Physics,  translation  by 
Atkinson,  §  663.) 

condensing  pump,  s.  An  apparatus  for  com- 
pressing air  or  any  other  gas.  It  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  piston  moving  in  a  cylinder  or  receiver, 
with  a  valve  on  its  upper  side,  opening  or  closing  as 
the  piston  ascends  or  descends.  It  is  used  chiefly 
for  charging  liquids  with  gases.  (Ganot. ) 

condensing  syringe,  s.  A  syringe  whose  valves 
are  so  arranged  as  to  take  air  above  and  condense 
it  below  the  piston,  so  as  to  condense  air  into  any 
chamber  to  which  the  foot  of  the  syringe  ia  secured. 
(Knight.) 

Con-d8n  -sl-tjf,  «.  [Eng.  condense,  a.;  i  con- 
nective ;  and  sun.  -ty.~\ 

1.  Lit.:  The  state  of  being  condensed  j  density. 

f2.  Fig. :  Brevity,  conciseness. 

"For  the  Bake  of  condensity  we  have  canceled  the  por- 
tion of  manuscript  containing  them." — Coviden  Clarke: 
Shakesp.  Charact.,  p.  167. 

c5n  -dSr,  s.  [Fr.  conduire=to  conduct,  to  guide.] 

1.  See  extract. 

"  Such  as  stand  upon  high  places  near  the  sea  coast,  at 
the  time  of  herring  fishing,  to  make  signs  to  the  fishers 
which  way  the  shole  passeth,  which  may  better  appear  to 
such  as  stand  upon  some  high  cliff,  by  a  kind  of  blue 
color  that  the  fish  causeth  in  the  water,  than  to  those  in 
the  ships.  These  be  likewise  called  huers,  by  likelihood 
of  the  French  huyer,  exclamare  and  balkers." — Covjel. 

2.  2faut. :  One  who  gives  directions  to  the  helms- 
man of  a  ship  how  to  steer. 

*con-des-$en9e',  s.  [A  contr.  form  of  conde- 
scendence (q.  v.).]  Condescendence,  affability. 

"  Which  passage  I  find  cited  by  Cressie's  Answer  to  Dr. 
Fierce,  adding  thus,  See  the  condescence  of  this  great 
king."—  Puller:  Moderat.  oj  the  CA.  of  Eng.,  p.  440. 

con-des-cSnd  ,  *con-dis-cend,  *con-dys-cend, 
v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  condescendre,  from  Lat.  con=cum= 
with,  together,  and  descendo=to  come  down,  to 
descend.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  agree,  to  acquiesce  or  assent. 

"  The  committee  of  estates  at  Edinburgh  .  .  .  con- 
descended with  the  laird  of  Inyercauld,  for  a  certain  sum 
of  money,  .  .  ." — Spalding,  i.  291. 

2.  To  stoop,  yield,  submit,  or  become  subject. 

"  Can  they  think  me  so  broken,  so  debas'd, 
With  corporal  servitude,  that  my  mind  ever 
Will  condescend  to  snch  absurd  commands  ':"' 

Stilton:  Sams.  Agon.,  1337. 

3.  To  stoop  or  lower  one's   self  voluntarily    to 
terms  of  equality  with  an  inferior ;  to  be  affable  or 
courteous. 

"...    condescend  to  men  of  low  estate." — Rom.  xii.  16, 

4.  To  vouchsafe,  deign,  or  agree  to  anything. 

"  When  solitary  Nature  condescends  ^ 
To  mimic  Time's  forlorn  humanities." 

Wordsworth:  Miscell.  Sonnets. 

*5.  To  specify,  to  particularize  (followed  by  the 
prep,  upon),  (Scotch.) 

"Men  do  not  condescend  upon  what  would  satisfy  them 
.  .  ."—GuthHe's  Trial,  p.  71. 

*6.  To  fix  one's  thoughts  or  affections ;  to  settle. 
"  And  whan  that  he  on  hire  was  condescended, 
Him  thought  his  chois  it  might  not  bin  amended." 
Chaucer:  The  Marchantet  Tale,  9,479. 

*B.  Trans. :  To  agree,  to  arrange,  to  bargain. 

"  For  keeping  the  proportion  due  by  the  burghs,  it  i* 
condescended,  tnat  .  .  .  — Information,  A.  1640,  Spalding, 
i.  208. 

c6n-des-9en  -dence,  s.  [Fr.  condescendancc : 
Ital.  condescendenza,  from  Low  Lat.  condescendcn- 
tia,  from  condescendo.] 

1.  A  voluntary  submission  or  giving  way  to  an 
inferior ;  condescension. 

"...  St.  Paul's  condescendence  to  the  capacities  he 
wrote  unto,  .  .  ." — W.  Mountagu:  Devout  Essay*,  p.  81. 
(1648.) 

2.  A  specification  of  particulars. 

" '  I'll  take  a  day  to  see  and  answer  every  article  of  your 
condescendence,  and  then  I'll  hold  you  to  confess  or  d.-ny, 
as  accords.'  "—Scott:  Heart  of  SI  id- Loth.,  ch.  v. 

con-des-cen'-den-CyS    s.     [English    condfscen-j 
denc(e);  -y.]    Condescension,  courtesy,  affability,    j 

"The   respect    and     condescentlrnni    which    you  hare 
already  shown  me  is  that,  for  which  I  can  never  make  any 
suitable    return." — Boyle:  Work*,   vol.   vi.,   p.   610.     Lett,  \ 
from  Dr.  Avery. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     »midst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     w«t,     here,     camel,     hgr,    th6re;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sTr,     marine;    g6,     p6t. 
,  or,     wore,     wplf,     w8rfc,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     m  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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cSn-des  c,en  -ding,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [COX- 
DESCEND.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  t  lie  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Courteous,  kind. 

"  A  man,  whom  marks  of  condescending  grace 
Teach,  while  they  flatter  him,  his  proper  place." 
Cowper;  Retirement. 

2.  Specifying,  particularizing. 

"That  universal  conviction,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  is  not 
general,  .  .  .  but  it  is  particular  and  cundeacundiny, 

.    .  "—Outhrie's  Trial,  p.  97. 

*C.  Assubst. :  Condescension. 

"This  queen  of  moat  familiar  condescending^  is  content 
to  be  our  every  week's  prospect."—  Hammond:  Works, 
iv.  625. 

c8n-des-c,en-dlng-ly;,  adv.    [Eng.  condescend-    p 
ing  i  -ly-]    In  a  condescending  manner;  by  way  of 
voluntary   yielding   or    submission;    courteously. 
(Hen.  More.) 

c5n-des-$en -Sipn,  s.  [Lat.  condescensio.}  A 
voluntary  descending  or  lowering  one's  self  from  a 
position  of  higher  rank  or  dignity  to  an  equality 
with  an  inferior;  courtesy,  affability,  deference. 

"At  the  same  time  he  neglected  no  art  of  condescension 
by  which  the  love  of  the  multitude  could  be  conciliated." 
— Macaitlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  condescension  and 
complaisance  see  COMPLAISANCE. 

con-des-9en'-slve,  a.  [Ital.  condescensivo.'} 
Inclined  to  condescension ;  condescending,  courte- 
ous, affable. 

".     .    .    if  we  consider  the  condescensive  tenderness, 

.    . " — .Barrow,  vol.  i.,  Ser.  8. 

c8n-des-9ent'.  s.  [CONDESCEND.]  An  act  of 
condescension  or  couitesy. 

"  Some  worthy  person  that  can  deny  himself  in  stooping 
to  such  a  cundescent." — Worthinuton,  to  Uartlib  (ItiGlK 
Ep.  17. 

c5n-dlc  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  condictio=  (1)  the  procla- 
mation of  a  festival,  (2)  in  the  jurists,  a  demand  of 
restitution;  condico=to  speak  with:  «m=togethcr, 
and  dtco=tosay.] 

Law:  A  repetition.    (Tr7*orfoji.) 

con  did  -die,  v.  t.  [Pref.  con-,  and  diddle.]  To 
purloin.  (Halliwell  gives  it  as  a  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land, word.)  (Scott:  St.  Ronan's  Well,  ch.  iv.) 

c&n-dlgn'  (9  silent),  a.  [O.  Fr.  condigne;  Lat. 
condio  ii  us.] 

1.  Worthy,  adequate.     (Sir  T.  Elyot:  The   Gov- 
ernor, to.  76.) 

2.  Worthy,   well   deserved   or   merited ;  suitable 
(particularly   used  with   the   word   punishment). 
•( Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  ix.) 

"  Unless  it  were  a  bloody  murder 
1  never  gave  them  condign  punishment." 

Shakespeare. 

c6n-dlg  -nl-ty5,  s.  [O.  Fr.  condignite,  from  Lat. 
condignus.] 

1.  Merit,  deserving,  deserts  (chiefly  used  by  theo- 
logians). 

"  Such  a  worthiness  of  condignity,  and  proper  merit  of 
the  heavenly  glory,  cannot  be  found  in  any  the  best,  most 
perfect,  and  excellent  of  created  beings." — Bp.  Bull: 
Murk*,  i.  864. 

2.  Equal  merit  or  dignity. 

c&n-dlgn-ly  (g  silent),  *con-dygne-ly,  adv. 
{Eng.  condign ;  -ly.] 

1.  Worthily,  deservedly,  by  merit. 

2.  In  a  condign  or  merited  manner ;  deservedly. 
c6n-dlgn   ness    (g   silent),  s.     [Eng.   condign; 

-ness. ]  The  quality  of  being  according  to  merits  or 
deserts;  suitableness. 

con -dl-ment,  s.  [Lat.  condimentum,  from  condio 
=  to  pickle,  to  preserve,  to  season.]  A  seasoning  or 
sauce;  anything  used  to  excite  the  appetite  by 
communicating  a  pungent  taste  to  food  with  which 
it  is  mixed.  The  principal  condiments  are  salt, 
mustard,  pepper,  vinegar,  pickles,  horse-radish, 
curry-powdert  nutmegs,  cloves,  &c.  Many  of  these 
not  only  assist  digestion,  but,  by  tempting  the 
palate,  increase  the  amount  of  food  consumed,  and 
thus  stimulate  a  nagging  appetite.  Condiments 
must,  however,  bo  used  with  moderation,  or  their 
action  on  the  digestive  organs  may  become  injurious . 

"Physicians  attributed  the  scorbutic  and  pulmonary 
complaints  which  were  common  among  the  English  to 
this  unwholesome  condiment." — .Vat'u«fay.-  Hist.  Eng,, 
•ch.  iii. 

con-dls-?!  -pie,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  condicipulus : 
con=c«»»=with,  together,  and  dicipulus=a  disciple 
(q.  v.).]  A  fellow-disciple ;  a  learner  or  pupil  in  the 
.same  school,  a  schoolfellow. 

"A  condiaciple  of  his,  or  one  that  had  been,  hearing  so 
much  of  the  man,  went  to  him." — Meric  Cosaubon:  of 
Credulity  and  Incredulity,  p.  149. 
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*con-dise,  s.  pi.   [CONDUIT.] 

"  Myrthe  had  done  come  through  condise." 

Rom.  of  Rose. 

*con-dlte,  s.    [CONDUCT,  CONDUIT.] 

"  Saue  condite  vs  gyue." — Langtoft,  p.  290. 

*con-dite  (1),  v.  t.    [CONDUCT,  r.] 

"Yeschall  offer  them  to  condite  out  of  the  londe."— 
Merlin,  I.  ii.  50. 

c8n  -dlte  (2) ,  v.  t.    [CONDITE,  a.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  season,  pickle,  or  preserve  with  spices, 
salts,  &c. 

"The  most  innocent  of  them  are  but  like  conditedor 
pickled  mushrooms,  .  .  . "  —  Taylor:  Rule  of  Living 
Holy. 

2.  Fig. :  To  preserve  the  memory  of, 

"A  good  fame  is  the  best  odor,  and  a  good  name  is  a 
precious  ointment  which  will  condite  our  bodies  best,  and 
preserve  our  memories  to  all  eternity."—  Pa rado xical 
Assertions,  p.  44  (1659). 

cSn  -dlte,  a.  [Lat.  conditus,  pa.  par,  of  condio— 
to  pickle,  to  preserve,  to  season.]  Preserved, 
seasoned,  or  pickled. 

"  Scoltzij  would  fain  have  them  use  all  summer  the  con- 
dite flowers  of  succory,  strawberry  water,  Ac."—  Burton.- 
Anat.ofMel.,  p.  402. 

c6n-dlte'-ment,  *.    [Eng.  condite;  -ment.] 

1.  Lit.:    A   condiment;    a  composition   of  con- 
serves, powders,  and   spices   in    the    form   of   an 
electuary. 

2,  Fig.:  A  mingling  or  mixture;  a  flavor,  a  taste. 
"  A  scholar  can  have  no  taste  of  natural  philosophy, 

without  some  confinement  of  the  mathematics." — Bishop 
llucket:  Life  of  Archbp,  Williams,  pt.  i.,  p.  10. 

c6n-dl-tln&,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CONDITE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  preserving, 
pickling,  or  seasoning. 

"  Much  after  the  same  manner  as  the  sugar  doth,  in  the 
conditing  of  pears,  quinces,  and  the  like." — Grew:  Mu- 
se nm. 

cftn-dl'-tion,  *con-di-cion,  ».  [Fr.  condition; 
Sp.  condicion;  from  Lat.  condit i'o,  from  condo^to 
put  or  join  together:  con— cum= with,  together,  and 
do=to  give  place  (Matin,  <&c.).  Skeat,  however, 
refers  it  to  a  base  die,  seen  in  indico,  &c.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  quality,  state,  circumstances,  or  external 
characteristics  of  anything. 

*'Yhe  hafe  herd  me  specify  the  condicions  of  purga- 
tory."— Hampole,  8,964. 

*2.  An  attribute,  property,  or  accident. 

"It  seemed  to  us  a  condition  and  property  of  Divine 
Powers  and  Beings,  to  be  hidden  and  unseen  to  others." — 
Bacon. 

*:i.  Mental  or  moral  qualities,  properties,  or  attri- 
butes ;  character,  temperament,  temper. 

"  I  cannot  believe  that  in  her;  she  is  full  of  most  blessed 
condition."— Shakesp.:  Othello,  ii.  1. 

*4.  Manners,  conduct,  or  behavior;  mode  of  life. 

"And  it  isoftentymes  seen  that  dyuers,  whiche  before 
they  came  in  autorite,  were  of  good  &  virtuous  condicion*, 
being  in  their  prosperitie  were  vtterly  changed,  .  .  ." 
Sir  T.  Elyot:  Governor,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  11. 

5.  The  circumstances  or  position  of  things  under 
which  anything  is  done  or  exists. 

"  It  seems  pretty  clear  that  organic  beings  must  be 
exposed  during  several  generations  to  the  new  conditions 
of  life  to  cause  any  appreciable  amount  of  variation 
.  .  ."—  Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  i.,  p.  7. 

6.  The  state,  position,  rank,  or  circumstances  in 
life. 

"  The  king  himself  met  with  many  entertainments,  at 
the  charge  of  particular  men,  which  had  been  rarely 
practiced  till  then  by  the  persons  of  the  best  condition." 
^Clarendon. 

7.  The  state  of  preservation,  health,  or  existence; 
plight,  quality.    [III.,  4,  5.] 

8.  That  on  which  anything  depends ;  a  pre-exist- 
ing state  of  things  requisite  in  order  that  some- 
thing else  may  take  effect. 

"Many  are  apt  to  believe  remission  of  sins,  but  they 
believe  it  without  the  condition  of  repentance." — Bp. 
Taylor. 

9.  A  stipulation,  article  of  agreement;  terms  of  a 
covenant  or  bargain. 

"...  the  possible  conditions  of  peace  between  Rus- 
sia and  Turkey.  — London  I'/mc*. 

*10.  A  writing  containing  the  articles  or  terms  of 
an  agreement ;  a  compact,  a  bond. 

"...    such  sum  or  sums  as  are 
Express'd  in  the  condition,    ..." 

Shakefp..-  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  3. 

II.  Technically: 
1.  Lttir: 

(1)  A  restraint  annexed  to  anything,  by  conform- 
ing to  which  one  will  gain  advantage,  and  by  de- 
parting from  which  ho  will  suffer  loss. 
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(2)  Anything  contingent  on  an  occurrence  which 
may  or  may  not  take  place. 

II  Conditions  are  of  many  kinds,  as  conditions 
precedent,  subsequent,  inherent,  collateral,  &c.  For 
these  see  the  special  phrases  under  III.,  and  the 
words  with  which  condition  is  coupled. 

2.  Math.:  nil.,  3.1 

3.  Vet.:  [III.,  4,  5.] 

III.  In  special  phrases  and  compounds : 

1.  Condition  in  deed : 

Law :  A  condition  expressly  mentioned  in  that 
special  one  on  the  performance  of  which  the  estate 
can  be  held,  and  on  breach  of  which  the  grantee 
can  claim  it  back  again. 

2.  Conditions  of  sale : 

Law :  The  terms  under  which  property  is  offered 
for  sale ;  also  the  instrument  containing  these 
terms. 

3.  Equation  of  conditions: 

Math. :  Certain  equations  in  the  integral  calcu- 

a     b 

lus,  -=-  useful  in  ascertaining  whether  a  proposed 

1    * 

fluxion  will  admit  of  finite  integration  or  a  finite 
fluent.     (Crabb.) 

4.  In  condition: 

Vet.:  In  a  good  state  of  health,  strength,  and 
training. 

5.  Out  of  condition  : 

Vet. :  Not  in  a  good  state  of  health,  strength,  and 
training. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  condition 
and  station:  "Condition  has  most  relation  to  the 
circumstances,  education,  birth,  and  the  like; 
station  refers  rather  to  the  rank,  occupation,  or 
mode  of  life  which  one  pursues.  Riches  suddenly 
acquired  are  calculated  to  make  a  man  forget  his 
original  condition,  and  to  render  him  negligent  of 
the  duties  of  his  station.  The  condition  of  men  in 
reality  is  often  so  different  from  what  it  appears, 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of 
what  they  are,  or  what  they  have  been.  It  is  the  folly  - 
of  the  present  day,  that  every  man  is  unwilling  to 
keep  the  station  which  has  been  assigned  to  him  by 
Providence :  the  rage  for  equality  destroys  every 
just  distinction  in  society ;  the  low  aspire  to  be,  in 
appearance,  at  least,  equal  with  their  superiors ; 
and  those  in  elevated  stations  do  not  hesitate  to 
put  themselves  on  a  level  with  their  inferiors." 
{Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

For  the  difference  between  condition  and  situa- 
tion, see  SITUATION. 

c6n-dl  -tion,  *con-dy-cyon,  «.  t.  &  i.   [CONDI- 
TION, «.] 
A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  To  ugreo  on,  to  contract,  to  stipulate  or  bar- 
gain. 

"It  was  conditioned  between  Saturn  and  Titan,  that 
Saturn  should  put  to  death  all  his  male  children." — 
Raleigh:  Hillary. 

*2.  To  impose  or  invest  with  conditions. 
"  For  every  substance  is  conditioned 
To  chaunge  her  hew,  and  sondry  formes  to  don." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  vi.  38. 

f3.  To  bring  into  and  keep  in  a  good  state  of 
health. 

"The  value  of  its  conditioning  qualities  when  mixed 
with  ordinary  feed." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

II.  United  States  Colleges :  To  make  conditional ; 
to  make  dependent  upon  conditions ;  as,  to  condi- 
tion a  student's  advancement  upon  the  making  up 
of  a  specified  study. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  come  to  or  agree  on  terms. 

"  Small  towns,  which  stand  stiff,  'till  great  shot 
Enforce  them  by  war's  law,  condition  not." 

Donne. 

2.  To  stipulate,  to  bargain. 

"  Here  he  tymeth  and  condyoyoneth  with  God  wjoiche 
approueth  nothyng." — Bale:  Apologie,  fol.  69. 

cftn-dl-tion-a,!,  a.  &  e.  [Lat.  conditional^,  from 
conditio.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Containing,  implying,  or  depend- 
ing on  certain  conditions ;  made  with  limitations  or 
reservations ;  not  absolute. 

"  For  the  use  we  have  his  express  commandment,  for  the 
effect  his  conditional  promise  .  .  ." — Hooker. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  There  may  be  conditional  legacies,  con- 
ditional pardons,  &c. 

2.  Gram. :  Expressing  a  condition  or  dependent 
clause. 

"Hypothetical,  conditional,  concessive,  and  exceptive 
conjunctions  seem  in  general  to  require  a  subjunctive 
mood  after  them." — Bishop  Loteth:  English  Grammar. 


boll,    b6y;     pfiut,    JiSwl;    cat,    jell,     cliorus,     9hln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenopnon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shfin;      -lion,      -§ion  =  znun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  sb.ua.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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3.  Logic:  Expressing  a  condition  or  supposition. 

"All  hypothetical  propositions,  therefore,  though  dis- 
junctive in  form,  are  conditional  in  meaning;  and  the 
words  hypothetical  and  conditional  may  be,  as  indeed 
they  generally  are,  used  synonymously." — J;S.  Mill.-  Sys- 
tem of  Logic,  I.  iv.,  §  3. 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  limitation,  reservation,  or  con- 
dition. 

"  This  case  seemes  somewhat  an  hard  case,  both  in  re- 
spect of  the  conditionall,  and  in  respect  of  the  other 
wordes.  But  for  the  conditionall  it  seemeth  the  judges  of 
that  time  .  .  .  thought  it  was  a  dangerous  thing  to 
admit  ifs  and  and#,  to  qualifle  words  of  treason  .  .  ." — 
Bacon;  Henry  I'll.,  p.  134. 

1T  (1)  Conditional  fee: 

Law:  A  fee  restrained  to  particular  heirs  exclu- 
sive of  others,  and  which,  on  the  failure  of  those 
to  whom  it  was  limited,  reverted  to  the  feudal 
grantee. 

(2)  Conditional  limitation: 

Law:  A  limitation  which  allows  a  stranger  to 
come  into  possession  of  an  estate  on  fulfillment  of 
certain  conditions.  Of  old  this  was  illegal,  but  now 
it  is  permitted  and  is  frequent. 

cbn-dl-tion-al'-I-tf ,  s.  [Eng.  conditional;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  conditional  or  limited ; 
limitation  by  certain  events. 

"  And  as  this  clear  proposal  of  the  promises  may  inspirit 
our  endeavors,  so  is  the  conditionality  most  efficacious 
to  necessitate  and  engage  them." — Decay  of  Piety. 

c6n-dl  -tion-al-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  conditional;  -ly.J 
By  way  of,  or  subject  to,  certain  conditions  or  limi- 
tations ;  not  absolutely  or  positively. 

"...  liberty  and  reason  are  conditionally  resigned 
by  every  poor  man  in  every  society  .  .  ." — Goldsmith: 
Essays,  if. 

c6n-dI'-tion-aT-y\  a.&s.  [Eng.  condition;  -ary.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Conditional;  not  absolute  or  positive. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  condition  or  limitation. 
"Would  tin,]  in  mercy  dispense  with  it  as  a  condition- 

aryt    .    .    ."— .YbrrfS. 

cin-dl'-tion-ate,  a.  [Low  I/at,  conditionatus, 
pa.  par.  of  conditiono,  from  Lat.  conditio.]  Ar- 
ranged on,  or  subject  to,  certain  conditions  or  terms ; 
conditional. 

"That  which  is  mistaken  to  be  particular  and  absolute, 
duly  understood,  is  general,  but  conditionate;  and  be- 
longs to  none  who  shall  not  perform  the  condition." — 
Hammond, 

*c6n-dl  -tion-ate,  v.  t.    [CONDITIONATE,  a.] 

1.  To  qualify,  to  regulate. 

" .  .  .  the  two  ideas  conditionate  one  another."— 
Strauss:  Life  of  Jesus,  transl.  (1866),  g  148. 

2.  To  put  under  conditions. 

"That  ivy  ariseth  but  where  it  may  be  supported,  we 
cannot  ascribe  the  same  unto  any  science  therein,  which 
suspends  and  condit ionates  its  eruption." — Browne:  Vulf 
yar  Errors, 

*c6n-dl'-tlon-at-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.  [CON- 
DITIONATE, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  A  putting  under  conditions,  an  ar- 
rangement, a  condition. 

"  Were  these  arts  or  acts  any  whit  the  better  for  these 
cautionings  and  condit  (onatings  so  pre-required?" — Gaule; 
Mag~Astro-Mancer,  p.  114. 

c&n-dl  -tloned,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CONDITION,  r.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  participial  adjective: 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Having  qualities  of  a  certain  kind, 
good  or  bad.    Generally  preceded  by  an  adverb  in- 
dicating what  these  Qualities  are.    They  may  be 
with  or  without  a  hyphen ;  as,  best  conditioned,  ill- 
conditioned. 

"  The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest  man. 
The  best  conditioned." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  2. 

2.  Metaphysics: 

(1)  Having  conditions  or  relations.    (Chiefly  used 
as  the  opposite  to  uncondih'oned=absolute.) 

"  The  mind  is  astricted  to  think  in  certain  forms  ;  and 
under  these  thought  is  possible  only  in  the  conditioned  in- 
terval between  two  unconditioned  contradictory  extremes 
or  poles,  each  of  which  is  altogether  inconceivable,  but  of 
which,  on  the  principle  of  the  excluded  middle,  the  one 
or  the  other  in  necessarily  true." — Sir  W.  Hamilton:  Dis- 
cussions on  Philosophy  and  Literature,  p.  591. 

(2)  Construction  (with  the  definite  article,  sub- 
stantival). 

"The  field  is  thus  open  for  the  last  theory,  which  would 
analyze  the  judgment  of  casual ity  into  the  form  of  the 
mental  law  of  the  c»nditi<»tf'l."—8ir  H*.  Hamilton:  Dis- 
cussions on  Philosophy  and  Literature,  p.  591. 
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c6n-dl -tlon-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  <fe  s.  [CONDI- 
TION, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  arranging,  stipulating,  or 
bargaining. 

*c6n-dI-ti<m-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  condition;  -ly.] 
According  to,  or  subject  to,  certain  conditions  or 
limitations;  conditionally. 

"And  though  she  give  but  thus  conditionly." 

Sidney.-  Astr.  and  Stella. 

*con-dl-tor,  *con-di-tour,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  con- 
dit(e)  =  conduct;  -or,  -our=er.]  A  conductor,  a 
guide,  a  leader. 

"These  foure  .  .  .  that  were  maistris  of  the  hoste 
and  conditoures." — Merlin,  iii.  549. 

*c6n'-dl-t5r-y*,  s.  [Lat.  conditorium.  from  con- 
ditus,  pa.  par.  of  condo=(l)  to  put  together,  (2)  to 
hide.  J  A  place  or  repository  for  concealing  things ; 
a  hiding-place. 

*cSn-dI-tttre  ,  s.    [Lat-  conditura,  from  condio= 
to  pickle,  preserve.]    A  condiment,  a  seasoning. 
"Halec  or  Alec  was  a  condit ure." — Brown;  Tracts,  No.  4. 
*c6n'-dle, «.    [CANDLE.] 

"Tapres  make  and  condle  lyhte." 

Reliq.  Antiq,,  i.  263. 

c6n-dd -la-t5r-J,  a.  [Eug.  condol(e);  -atory,] 
Expressing  or  tending  to  condolence  or  sympathy ; 
sympathizing.  (Smart.) 

c6n-dole',  v.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  condoleo  —  to  grieve 
with :  con  =  cum-  =  with,  together,  and  doleo  =  to 

frieve ;  dolor =grief ;  Fr.  condouloir ;  Ital.  condolere ; 
p.  condoler.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  mourn,  to  grieve,  to  lament. 

"...  this  made  him  again  recall  the  vanity  of  his 
sleeping  to  his  remembrance;  and  thus  he  began  again 
to  condole  with  himself."—  B  tiny  an:  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
pt.  i. 

2.  To  mourn,  grieve,  or  lament  Iwith  another;  to 
sympathize  or  commiserate. 

"Your  friends  would  have  cause  to  rejoice,  rather  than 
condole  with  you."— Sir  W.  Temple. 

B.  Trans.:  To  lament  over  or  bewail  with  another, 
con-dole  -ment,  s.    [Eng.  condole;  -ment,] 

1.  The  act  of  condoling  or  sympathizing  with  an- 
other. 

".  .  .  an  address  of  condolement  for  the  loss  of  his 
queen,  .  .  ."—Life  of  A.  Wood,  p.  390. 

2.  Grief,  mourning,  or  sorrow ;  lamentation. 

"To  do  obsequious  sorrow:  But  to  persevere 
In  obstinate  condolement,    .    .    . 

Shakesp.;  Hamlet,  i.  2. 

c&n-dd'-lence,  *c6n-dole -9,1196,  s.  [Fr.  condo- 
lancet  from  Lat.  condolens,  pr.  par.  of  condoleo.] 
The  expression  of  grief  or  sorrow  for  the  troubles  or 
misfortunes  of  others ;  sympathy. 

•• .  .  .  a  special  mission  of  condolence  and  congratu- 
lation."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

^f  For  the  difference  between  condolence  and 
sympathy,  see  SYMPATHY. 

c6n-d6'-l5r,  s.  [Eng.  condol(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
condoles  or  sympathizes  with  the  sorrow  of  an- 
other. 

C&n-d6  -ling,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CONDOLE.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Sympathizing. 

"  A  lover  is  more  condoling." 

Shakesp.:  Jtfida.  Wight's  Dream,  I.  2. 

C.  Assubst.:  Theactof  expressing  sympathy  with 
another;  condolence. 

"Why  should  I  think  that  all  that  devout  multitude, 
which  solately  cried  Hoaanna  in  the  streets,  did  not  a  No 
bear  their  part  in  these  public  condolings." — Bp.  Hull: 
Contempl.;  The  Crucijtxion. 

c6n-d6-na  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  condonatio,  fromcon- 
dono=.  .  .  to  pardon:  con=eti»i=with,  together, 
and  dono—io  give ;  da)ium~&  gift.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  The  act  of  condoning,  forgiving,  or 
pardoning, 

2.  Law:  The  forgiving  by  a  husband  of  his  wife, 
or  by  a  wife  of  her  husband,  for  any  breach  of 
marital  duty,  with  an  implied  understanding  or 
condition  that  it  shall  not  be  repeated. 

con  done  ,  r.  f.&  i.    [Lat.  condono=to  forgive.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  forgive,  to  pardon. 

"  In  the  numerous  cases  where  a  fine  appears  as  a  com- 
position for  a  breach  of  law,  we  are  not  to  assume  t  hat 
every  offense  might  be  condoned  for  a  certain  sura  in 
money.  .  .  ."— C'.  //.  Pearson:  The  Early  and  Middle 
Aye*  of  England,  ch.  xxxiii. 


conduce 

2.  Used  loosely  in  the  sense  of  atone  or  compen- 
sate for. 

"There  was  a  certain  vague  earnestness  of  belief  about 
him  which  qualified  and  condoned  the  shrewd  and  some- 
times jocular  looks  of  his  father. — Black:  Madcap  Violet, 
ch.  miii. 

II.  Law :  to  forgive  or  overlook  a  breach  of  mar- 
ital duty. 

tB.  Intrans.:  To  atone  or  compensate  for. 

con'-dpr,  s.  [Sip.,  &c.,  condor,  from  Inca  (Peru- 
vian Indian)  ctm/wr=the  bird  defined  below.] 

Ornith. :  A  magnificent  vulture,  Sarcommiihm  or 
Sarcorhamphus  gryphus,  which  floats  with  out- 
stretched and  motionless  wings  in  airy  circles  on 
the  higher  parts  of  the  Andes,  reaching  at  times  the 
tremendous  elevation  of  21,000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  The  older  travelers,  as  was  their  wont,  exag- 
gerated its  size,  strength,  and  ferocity,  and  it  figured 
as  the  Western  counterpart  of  the  mythical  roc 
described  by  the  Arabs,  and  by  some  credited  with 
the  ability  "to  trusse  an  elephant."  Humbnldt 
and  Bonpland  dissipated  these  illusions.  The 
former  great  naturalist  met  with  none  the  expan- 
sion of  whose  wings  exceeded  nine  feet.  Some  of 
eleven  feet  have  been  said  to  be  met  with,  and  one 
of  fourteen  feet.  Humboldt  found  that  a  male  con- 
dor, the  expanse  of  whose  wings  was  nine  feet, 
measured  three  feet  three  inches  from  the  tip  of  the 
bill  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  The  male  condor 
has  a  comb  on  its  head.  Both  sexes  have  a  ruff 
round  their  necks.  Their  bodies  are  usually  deep 
black,  with  a  tinge  of  gray ;  the  wing  coverts  in  the 
males  are  white,  at  least  at  the  tips;  the  legs  are 
bluish-gray.  Strange  to  say,  children  are  reputed 
to  be  in  no  danger  from  it,  though  two  condors  will 
attack  the  vicuna,  the  heifer,  and  even  the  puma. 
The  species  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  Andes, 
especially  in  Peru  and  Chili. 

IT  Condor  is  also  the  name  of  a  gold  coin  of  Colom- 
bia, South  America.  Its  value  is  $9.65. 

con  dot-tl-e  -rS  (pi.  condottieri),  «.  [Ital.=a 
captain,  a  carrier,  a  mercenary  leader,  from  condotta 
=conduct,  command,  prudence,  wisdom,  carriage. 
Cognate  with  the  Lat.  and  Eng.  word  conductor.} 

Hist.  dc. :  A  soldier  of  fortune,  a  military  leader, 
who  sold  his  own  sword  and  those  of  his  followers 
to  the  highest  bidder,  regardless  of  the  justice  of 
the  cause  for  which  he  and  they  fought. 

IT  It  was  in  Italy  that  the  practice  began  of 
employingcondottieri.  In  1225 Genoa  engaged  200  of 
them,  led  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy ;  and  in  12S2  Florence 
hired  500  French,  and  other  States  followed  the 
example.  The  practice  received  a  great  impulse 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
the  petty  Italian  princes  and  republics  began  to 
commute  the  military  services  which  their  subjects 
had  hitherto  rendered  for  money,  for  both  a  military 
void  was  thus  created  and  means  were  obtained  to 
fill  it  by  engaging  condottieri.  In  1342  the  cities 
formed  a  league  to  suppress  them.  But  there  was 
occupation  for  them  outside  Italy.  Large  bodies 
of  them  took  part  in  the  war  between  Edward  IJ 
of  England  and  France,  and  when  the  peace  of 
Bretigny,  in  1360,  terminated  their  occupation,  they 
fought  and  plundered  on  their  own  account,  becom- 
ing a  terrible  scourge  to  France.  They  were  called 
free  companies,  or  simply  companies  or  free  lances, 
and  numbered  about  40,000  fighting  men,  all  heavily 
armed  cavalry.  Finally  they  were  transferred  to 
Castile,  on  their  way  levying  a  contribution  on  the 
Pope  at  Avignon.  They  were  an  insatiably  rapaci- 
ous race,  and  so  faithless  that  they  were  feared  by 
friends  as  well  as  foes.  They  had  no  scruple  about 
any  amount  of  cruelty,  but  finding  ultimately  that 
it  was  more  advantageous  to  avoid  slaying  their 
foes  and  simply  to  capture  them  unhurt  with  the 
view  of  demanding  a  heavy  ransom,  they  aimed  at 
making  their  battles  bloodless. 

c6n  du9e,  v.  i.  &  t.  [_  Lat.  conduce  =  to  load 
together:  con=cttm  =  with ;  duco=tolead;  Sp.  <->m- 
ducir ;  Fr.  conduire ;  Port.conduzir ;  Ital.  conducere, 
eomfurrv.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  contribute  to  or  promote  a  result ;  to  fur- 
ther, to  tend  to ;  to  advance  or  promote  (followed 
by  to,  unto,  or  toward). 

"He  was  sensible  how  much  such  an  union  woijld  con- 
duce to  the  happiness  of  both  .  .  ." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eny.,  ch.  ziiL 

*2.  To  lead,  to  guide. 

"As  if  works  could  no  way  conduce  into  the  attaining 
of  salvation  but  by  way  of  merit  and  desert,  .  .  ." — 
Merle:  Works,  bk.  i.,  dis.  40. 

*B.  Transit  in-: 

1.  To  lead,  to  conduct,  to  guide,  to  accompany. 
"He  was  sent  to  conduce  hither  the  Princess  Henrietta  ; 

Maria." — Wotton. 

2.  To  hire,  to  engage. 

"  Ala  be  the  persuasion  of  flattereris,  he  conduced  many 
wicked  tyrrantis  out  of    all   countries  to  depend  vpon    | 
him."—  Pitscottie:  Crmi.  i.  18. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      wS,     wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    tngre;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w8rk,     who.     s6n:     mute,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     cfir,     rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


conclucement 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  conduce 
and  to  contribute : ''  To  conduce  signifies  to  serve  the 
full  purpose ;  to  contribute  signifies  only  to  be  a 
subordinate  instrument :  the  former  is  always  taken 
in  a  good  sense,  the  latter  in  a  bad  or  good  sense. 
Exercise  conduces  to  the  health ;  it  contributes  to 
give  vigor  to  the  frame.  Nothing  conduces  more  to 
the  wellbeing  of  any  community  than  a  spirit  of 
subordination  among  all  ranks  and  classes.  A  want 
of  firmness  and  vigilance  in  the  government  or 
magistrates  contributes  greatly  to  the  spread  of  dis- 
affection and  rebellion.  Schemes  of  ambition  never 
conduce  to  tranquillity  of  mind.  A  single  failure 
may  contribute  sometimes  to  involve  a  person  in 
perpetual  trouble."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

c6n-du§e'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  conduce;  -nient.~\  The 
act  of  conducing ;  tendency,  disposition,  drift. 

"The  conducement  of  all  this  is  but  cabalistical." — 
Gregory:  Works,  p.  68. 

c6n-du'-<J$nt,  a.  [Lat,  conducens,  pr.  par.  of 
conduce.]  Conducing,  contributing,  helping,  or 
tending. 

" .  .  .  any  other  act  fitting  or  eonduoent  to  the  Rood 
success  of  this  business."— Abp.  Laud:  Hist.  ofHisChanc. 
at  Ox,,  p.  131. 

c6n.-du.-9er,  «.  [Eng.  conduc(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
hires  or  engages. 

"...  he  that  is  hyrit  sail  render  agane  to  thecon- 
ducer  the  haill  hyre  that  he  was  condtwit  for,  .  .  ." — 
Balfour:  Pract.,  p.  617. 

c6n-dft-5l-bn'-M#,  «.  [Eng.  conducibl(e) ;  -ity.'} 
The  quality  of  being  conducible ;  capability  of  being 
conduced  or  turned. 

**  Duties,  as  deriving  their  obligation  from  their  con- 
du-ibilitg  to  the  promoting  of  our  chief  end  .  .  ." — 
JFiJ'vi/w:  Of  Nat.  Retiy.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xiv. 

c6n-du  -Ql-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  conducibilis,  from 
conduce.] 

•  A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  con- 
ducing; tending,  contributing,  furthering,  condu- 
cive. 

"  To  both,  the  medium  which  is  most  propitious  and 
coniiiiciMe,  is  air."— Bacon;  Fat.  Hist, 

*B.  As  subsf.:  Anything  which  conduces,  pro- 
motes, or  tends  to  an  end. 

"Those  motions  of  generations  and  corruptions,  and 
of  the  condttcibles  thereunto,  are  wisely  nnd  admirably 
ordered  and  contemporated  by  the  rector  of  all  things." — 
Hale. 

c6n-du  Hjl-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  conducible;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  conducible;  conducibility. 
(Afore.) 

C5n-du  -(jl-blyS  adv.  [Eng.  conducfbl(e) ;  -#.] 
In  a  manner  tending  to  conduce,  further,  or  pro- 
mote. 

c&n-du  -9lfig,  pr.par.,  a.&s.    [CONDUCE,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  An  adj.;  Furthering,  promoting'or  tending  to ; 
conducive. 

"...  all  other  appendages,  conducing  to  convenience 
or  pleasure,  .  .  ." — Derhani:  Physi co-Theology,  bk.  i., 
ch.  v. 

C.  -4s  substantive: 

1.  The  act  or  condition  of  furthering,  promoting, 
or  tending  to, 

"  I  have  taken  [muche  travails  J  for  the  condwing  and 
setting  forthe  of  good  amitie  &  peace  betwene  your 
hi^hnes  and  her  son." — State  Pavers;  Wolsey  to  Henry 
VIII.,  anno  1527. 

*2.  The  act  of  hiring  or  engaging ;  hire. 

"  For  the  conducing  &  vagi ng  of  ane  hundreth  men  of 
weir."—  Aberd.  Reg.,  A.  1548,  V.  20. 

c6n-du'-9lve,a.  [Eng.  conduc(e) ;  -tw.]  Having 
the  power  or  quality  of  conducing,  furthering,  or 
promoting ;  tending  to  further  or  promote. 

"  An  action,  however  conducive  to  the  good  of  our 
country,  .  .  ." — Addison;  Freeholder. 

fc6n-du  -clve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  conducive;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  be  ing  conducive ;  tendency  to  further 
or  promote. 

"  I  mention  some  examples  of  the  conrincirenes*  of  the 
smalluess  of  a  body's  parts  toite  fluidity."—  li»i/h'. 

con  -duct,  s.  [Low  Lat.  conductus=a  guard,  an 
pscort :  Lat.  conductus,  pa.  par.  of  conduco~to 
lead  with,  to  conduct :  con— cum— with,  and  duco= 
to  lead;  dux=n  leader,  a  guide;  O.  Fr.  conduicte; 
Fr,  rutiduitej  Sp.  conductoT] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  leading  or  conducting;  guidance. 

"And  follow  me.  that  will  to  some  provision 
Give  thee  quick  cvmlncf." 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

2.  The  act  or  science  of  leading  an  army ;  general- 
ship. 

"Conduct  of  armies  is  a  prince's  art." — Waller. 
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3.  A  guide  or  leader, 

"  Come,  gentlemen,  I  will  be  your  conduct." — B.  Jonson: 
Every  Man  Out  of  His  Humor. 

4.  A  convoy,  guard,  or  escort. 
•     "  His  majesty. 

Tendering  my  person's  safety,  hath  appointed 
This  conduct  to  convey  me  to  the  Tower." 

Shakesp..-  Richard  III.,  i.  1. 

5.  A  warrant  or  security  for  one's  safe  passage ;  a 
safe-conduct  (q.  v.). 

" .  .  .  all  merchants  of  what  nation  soever,  shall 
have  safe  conduct  to  pass  and  repuss  with  their  merchan- 
dise into  England."— Hackluyt:  Voyage*,  vol.  i.,  p.  129. 

*6.  That  which  leads,  carries,  or  conveys  any- 
thing ;  a  conduit,  a  channel. 

"  Likewise  by  the  sayd  cisterne  there  is  drinke  conueyed 
thorow  certaine  pipes  and  conducts,  .  .  ." — Hackluyt: 
Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  61. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  Management,  direction. 

"Young  men,  in  the  conduct  and  manage  of  actions, 
.  .  ." — Bacon. 

*2.  Sharpness,  cleverness,  or  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment of  matters. 

"  .  .  .  is  unable  to  comprehend  how  an  extreme  want 
of  conduct  and  discretion  can  consist  with  the  abilities  I 
have  allowed  him." — Letters  ofjunius,  No.  54. 

3.  Behavior,  mode  of  action,  deportment. 

"  All  these  difficulties  were  increased  by  the  conduct  of 
Shrewsbury." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*4.  Rcgularity*or  exactness  of  life ;  exact  behavior, 

"Though  nil  regard  for  reputation  is  not  quite  laid 
aside,  it  is  so  low,  that  very  few  think  virtue  and  conduct 
of  absolute  necessity  for  preserving  it." — Susift. 

*5.  A  channel,  passage,  or  means  of  communica- 
tion. 

"  God  is  the  fountain  of  honor,  and  the  conduct,  by 
which  he  conveys  it  to  the  sons  of  men,  are  virtuous  and 
generous  practices." — South,  vol.  i.,  Serm.  5. 

*B.  Taxation:  The  same  as  CONDUCT-HONE! 
(ci.v.). 

"Not  he  who  takes  up  armes  for  cote  and  conduct.1' — 
Milton:  Areopag.,  p.  50. 

*conduct-money,  «. 

1.  Hist. :  An  exaction  levied  by  Charles  I.  to  pay 
the  traveling  expenses  of  his  troops. 

"Allow him  coat  and  conduct-money, "—Butler:  Charac- 
ters; The  Herald. 

IT  For  the    difference    between  conduct  and  be- 
havior, see  BEHAVIOR. 
c6n-duct ,  v.  t.  &  i.    [CONDUCT,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  lead,  guide,  direct,  or  accompany  on  the 
way. 

"  And  Judah  came  to  Gilgal,  to  go  to  meet  the  king,  to 
conduct  the  king  over  Jordan." — 2  Sam.  xix.  15. 

(2)  To  usher  in,  to  lead  or  bring  to  one's  presence 
with  ceremony. 

"  Pray  receive  them  nobly,  and  conduct  them 
Into  our  presence.** 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  i.  4. 

*(3)  To  lead,  direct,  or  head,  as  an  army. 
"Cortes    himself   conducted    the   third    and    smallest 
division." — Robertson:  History  of  America. 

2.  Fig. :  To  manage,  to  direct,  to  control,  to  regu- 
late. 

"  Having  explained  the  general  scheme  and  formation 
of  the  argument,  I  may  be  permitted  to  subjoin  a  brief 
account  of  the  manner  of  conducting  it." — Paley:  Horce 
Paulinte,  ch.  i. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Phys.:  To  act  as  a  conductorof  heat. 

2.  Music:  To  act  as  the  leader  or  conductor  of  an 
orchestra  or  choir  iu  the  performance  of  a  musical 
composition. 

B.  Reflexive:  To  carry  one's  self,  to  behave,  to  act. 

C.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Physics :  To  act  as  a  conductor  of  heat,  Ac. 
"Carbon,  in  general,  conducts  better  or  worse  according 

to  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  prepared." — De  la  Rue: 
Treatise  on  Electricity,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i. ;  translation. 

2.  Music:  To  act   as   conductor   of    a    choir   or 
orchestra  in  tho  performance  of  a  musical  compo- 
sition. 

"  We  need  not  stay  to  applaud  the  orchestra  for  excel- 
lent work,  Mr.  Willing  for  judicious  use  of  the  organ,  or 
Sir  Michael  Costa  for  conducting,  which  was  a  model  of 
clearness,  firmness,  and  tact." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminate*  between  to  conduct, 
to  ;/'.<i<li-,  and  to  lead:  "  The  first  two  of  these  terms 
convey,  according  to  their  real  import,  an  idea  of 


conduction 

superior  intelligence,  which  is  not  implied  by  the 
latter:  on  the  other  hand,  this  includes  an  idea  of 
credit  and  ascendency  altogether  unknown  to  the 
others.  We  conduct  or  guide  those  who  do  not 
know  the  road :  we  lead  those  who  either  cannot 
or  will  not  go  alone.  I»  the  literal  sense  it  is  the 
head  that  conducts,  the  eye  that  guides,  and  the 
hand  that  leads.  One  conducts  a  law-suit;  one 
guides  a  traveler:  one  leads  an  infant.  In  the 
figurative  sense  the  understanding  conducts;  rule 
guides;  the  will  or  influence  leads.  Intelligence 
ought  to  conduct  us  in  business;  politeness  ought 
to  guide  our  behavior  in  company ;  taste  may  lead 
us  in  the  choice  of  pleasures.  We  are  conducted  in 
a  certain  course,  that  we  may  do  what  is  proper  to 
be  done ;  we  are  guided  in  a  certain  route,  that  we 
may  not  go  astray ;  we  are  led  into  society  from  a 
sociable  temper.  A  general  conducts  an  army  ac- 
cording to  his  knowledge  and  experience;  he  is 
himself  guided  in  what  he  does  by  fixed  rules ;  he 
leads  his  army  into  the  field  of  battle  by  the  word 
of  command.  The  pilot  conducts  the  vessel ;  the 
steersman  guides  it :  the  coachman  guides  his  horses 
on  the  road;  he  leads  them  into  the  stable. 
(Crabb.  Eng.  Synon.) 

He  thus  discriminates  between  to  conduct,  to 
manage,  and  to  direct:  "  Conducting  requires  most 
wisdom  and  knowledge;  managing  most  action; 
direction  most  authority.  A  lawyer  conducts  the 
cause  intrusted  to  him ;  a  steward  manages  the  mer- 
cantile concerns  for  his  employer;  a  superintendent 
directs  the  movements  of  all  the  subordinate  agents. 
Conducting  is  always  applied  to  affairs  of  the  first 
importance;  management  is  a  term  of  familiar  use 
to  characterize  familiar  employment;  direction 
makes  up  in  authority  what  it  wants  in  importance ; 
it  falls  but  little  short  of  the  word  conduct.  A  con- 
ductor conceives  and  plans;  a  manager  acts  or 
executes;  a  director  commands."  (Crabb:  Eng.. 
Synon.) 

c6n  diic'-tance,  s. 

Electricity:  The  conducting  power  of   a  given: 
mass  of  specified  material  of  specified  shape  and 
connections. 
c6n-duc'-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CONDUCT, «.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Guided,  led,  directed. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Managed,  carried  out. 

(2)  Behaved,  having  manners  of  a  certain  kind. 
Used  in  compounds^  as,  well-conducted,  badly-con 
ducted. 

II.  Physics:  Applied  to  heat  conveyed  from  one 
body  to  another  by  conduction. 

"  Conducted  heat  may  be  derived  from  either  dry  or 
moist  substances,  and  its  effects  vary  somewhat  as  it 
comes  from  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  sources." — 
Pereira:  Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics, 
pt.  14. 

C&n-duc-tl-bll'-I-ty' ,  s.    [Eng.  conduct,  and  suff. 
-ability;  Fr.  conduction ite.] 
Physics : 

1.  Properly:  Ability  to  be  conducted.    (Dsed  of 
heat  or  electricity.)  Not  the  same  as  CONDUCTIVITY 
(q.v.). 

2.  Sometimes,  though  less  properly,  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  conductivity,  i.  e.,  for  tho  abilHy  to 
conduct.    (Used  of  heat  or  electricity.) 

con-due  -tl-ble,  a.    [Fr.  conductiblt.~] 
Physics : 

1.  Properly:  Able   or   suited   to    be   conducted. 
(Used  of  heat  or  electricity.) 

2.  Less  Properly:  Ability  to  conduct.    (Used  of 
heat  or  electricity.) 

c&n-diic  -ting,  pr.par.  &  a.    [CONDUCT,  «.'] 

conducting  cells,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  For  definition  see  extract. 

"In  many  Vascular  Cryptogams.  Gymnosperms  and 
Monocotyledons,  as  well  as  in  a  few  Dicotyledons,  rows  of 
vascular  cells  are  found  in  places  where  from  the  analogy 
of  other  plants  one  would  expect  to  find  vessels,  the  par- 
tition-walls not  having  become  absorbed.  Such  structures 
compose  what  is  called  a  conducting  tissue,  and  the 
separate  eel  Is  are  not  called  vascular,  but  conducting  <•'  //s." 
— Thome:  Botany  (transl.  by  Bennett),  S<1  ed.  (1879),  p.  48. 

conducting  tissue,  s. 

Bot.:  Tissue  composed  of  conducting  cells  (q.  v.). 

c6n-duc'-tion,  *con-duc-tioun,  *con-duc- 
tioune,  s.  [Lat.  conductio=&  bringing  together,  a 
hiring;  cond«co=to  bring  together,  to  hire.]  [CON- 

DUCT/I 

*A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  leading  or  guiding. 

"Hoab  the  eon  of  Raguel  the  Midianite  who  assisted 
the  Israelites,  in  their  conduction  thro'  the  wilderness  of 
Pharan."— Raleigh.-  Hist.  World,  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii.,  g  12. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jdwl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     511111,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  --=  shun;      -ticu.      -sion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  --  shfis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  be!,      del. 
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2.  Tli;  •  act  of  hiring  or  engaging  for  wages. 
"Tueohyug  tbe  conductimm  &  feyng  of  the  menstrallis, 
.    .    ."— Aberd.'Reg.,  A.  1638,  v.  16. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  T4ie  act  of  training  up  or  educating;  training, 
education. 

f:  Every  man  has  his  beginning  and  conduction." — B. 
Jonson:  Case  ts  Altered. 

2.  Skill,  experience,  capacity,  especially  in  war- 
fare. 

"Then  grew  the  fame  of  Sertorins  to  be  so  great,  that 
even  in  Borne  itself  he  was  thought  to  be  the  not  test 
captain,  and  of  best  conduction  of  any  man  in  his  time." 
—  \i:,-th:  Plutarch,  p.  4SKJ. 

B.  Physics: 

1.  The  passage  of  heat  through  any  body,  or  of 
electricity  over  its  entire  surface. 

"We  shall  first  consider  the  transmission  of  heat  by 
conduction."— Oanot  (trans,  by  Atkinson):  3d  ed.,  §  345. 

2.  The  property  possessed  by  certain   bodies  of 
transmitting  heat  through  them  or  electricity  over 
their  entire  surface. 

con  due  U  -tious,  a.  [Lat.  conductitius,  from 
conduco=  ...  to  hire.]  Hired,  serving  for 
wages. 

'*  The  persons  were  neither  titularies  nor  perpetual 
cnrates,  out  entirely  conductitioua,  and  removable  at 
pleasure." — Ayliffe. 

C&n-duc'-tlve,  a.   [Eng.  conduct;  -ice.] 
Physics:  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  conduct- 
ing. 

c6n-ducHiIV-I-tf ,  «.  [Eng.  conductive) ;  i  con- 
nective ;  and  suff.  -ty.] 

1.  Heat:  The  power  of  conducting  or  transmit- 
ting heat  from  particle  to  particle  of  a  body,  so  as 
to  pass  through  its  mass.    [(J6NDUCTOH.] 

"Conductivity  is  the  quantity  of  heat  that  passes  in 
unit  time,  through  unit  area  of  a  plate  whose  thickness  is 
unity,  when  its .  opposite  faces  diffec  in^temperature  by 
^Edegree."— Everett:' The  C.  Q.  S.  System  -of  Units  (ed. 

2.  Elect. :  The  property  of  acquiring  and  propa- 
gating over  the  whole  extent  of  its  surface  the  elec- 
tricity derived  from  any  electrified  body  with  which 
if  may  be  brought  in.  contact.    [CONDUCTOR.] 

"The  conductivity  of  a  given  wire  or  conductor  is  the 
reciprocal  of  its  resistance." — Jenkin:  Electricity  and 
Magnetism,  oh.  xvi.,  g  4. 

If  (1)  Conductibility  and  conductivity  are  some- 
times used  as  synonymous  terms ;  but  if  etymology 
be  regarded,  the  first  of  these  should  be  used  in  a 
passive  sense,  and  the  second  in  an  active  one. 

(2)  With  regard  to  electric  currents  conductivity 
and  resistance  are  the  opposifees  of  each  other. 

c6n-dfic'-t3r,  s.  [Lat.  Prov.,  Sp.  &  Port,  con- 
ductor; Fr.  conducteur.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  guide,  a  leader. 

"...  that  he  may  be  our  conductor  the  rest  of  the 
way." — Riinyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

2.  A  chief  or  leader  of  an  army ;  a  general,  a  com- 
mander. 

"  Who  is  conductor  of  his  people?  " 

Shakesp..-  King  Lear,  li.  7. 

*3.  A  guide,  director,  or  manager. 
14  None  will  deny  him  to  have  been  the  chief  conductor." 
— Atldr.  on. 

II.  'i\'chnically : 

1.  Railway  and  coach  traffic:  The  official  who 
MtU'inl.-  to  the  passengers  in  an  omnibus,  coach, 
streetcar,  passenger  train,  &c.,  receiving  their 
fares,  and  allowing  them  to  enter  and  leave. 

•i.  -Music: 

{!')  A  director  or  leader  of  an  orchestra  or  chorus. 
It  is  supposed-  that  a  leader  or  a  fugleman  was 
employetrby  the  Assyrians,  to  regulate  thr  rhythm 
of  the  songs  or  dances ;  he  was  armed  with  two 
sticks,  .one  of  which  he  beat  against  the  other, 
a  ii.l  so  marked  the  time  or  accent.  (Stainer  and 
Barrett.) 

(2)  The  inventor  or  leader  of  a  chime  or  change 
in  bell-ringing.  (Stainer  and  Barrett.) 

*S.  Surg. :  (For  definition  see  extract.) 

"  Conductor,  in  surgery,  I  is  I  an  instrument  the  use  of 
which  in  to  direct  the  knife  in  certain  operations.  It  s 
more  commonly  called  a  director." — Hooper:  Xed.  Diet. 

4.  Heat :  Anything  which  is  capable  of  transmit- 
ting boat  through  its  mass  from  particle  to  particle. 

(I)  Bad  conductor :  A  body  which  transmits  heat 
slowly  and  imperfectly.  A  blanket  is  a  bad  con- 
ductor of  heat :  used  for  a  covering  at  night  it  pre- 
vents the  heat  generated  by  the  person  sleeping 
from  escaping  into  the  external  atmosphere: 
employed  to  roll  up  ice  it  impedes  the  passage  of 
the  warmer  external  air  to  the  congealed  body,  and 
keeps  the  latter  from  soon  melting.  The  resins, 
gla.<*s,  wood,  and  especially  liquids  and  gases  are 
other  ba.l  conductors  of  heat. 


(2)  Good  conductor:  A  body  which  readily  trans- 
mits heat  through  it.  The  metals  are  high  in  this 
respect,  the  leading  ones  being  arranged  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  (a)  (highest)  platinum,  (6)  silver, 
(c)  copper,  (d)  iron,  (e)  zinc,  (/)  tin,  (g)  lead. 

5.  Elect. :  A  body  which  acquires  and  propagates 
electricity  over  its  whole  surface  when  Drought  in 
contact  with  an  electrified  body.  As  in  the  case  of 
heat,  there  are  good  and  bad  conductors  of  elec- 
tricity. Metals  are  good  conductors,  and  in  the 
following  order:  (a)  (highest)  silver,  (6)  copper, 


mercury,  (p)  bismuth.    Liquids,  on  the  contrary, 
are  bad  conductors  of  electricity. 

IT  Equivalent  conductors  of  electricity :  Conduc- 
tors which  offer  an  equal  resistance  to  the  passage 
of  an  electric  current,  and  which  might  be  substi- 
tuted for  each  other  in  any  voltaic  circuit  without 
altering  its  intensity.  (Oanot.) 

c6n-duc'-t8r-J!,  a.  [Eng.  conductor;  -y.l  Hav- 
ing the  power  or  quality  of  conducting ;  conductive. 

c&n-duc -tress,  s.  [Eng.  conductor;  -ess.']  A 
woman  who  conducts ;  a  female  guide,  a  directress. 

"Lady  Raarsa  is  a  good  housewife,  and  a  very  prudent 
and  diligent  conductress  of  her  family." — Johnson:  Let. 
to  Mrs.  Thrale,  1773. 

*c6n-due,  *coundue,  v.  t.  [Fr.  condutre.]  [CON- 
DUCT, u.]  To  conduct,  to  guide. 

"  Cottndue  hym  by  the  downes." — Gavaine,  1971. 

c6n'-dult,  *con  dit,  *con-dite,  *oon-duyt, 
•con-dythe,  *con-duyte,  *eon-dyt,  »con-dute, 
*cun-dytn,  s.  [O.  Fr.  conduict;  Fr.  conduit;  Sp. 
conducto;  Port.conducta;  Ital.condotto;  Low  Lat. 
&  Lat.  conductvs,  from  conduco=to  lead,  to  con- 
duct.] [CONDUCT.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  The  act  of  conducting  or  guiding ;  guidance. 
"  The  messengers  went,  condttte  he  did  tham  haue." — 
Langtoft,  p.  260. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  B. 

*II.  Fig. :  A  channel,  a  passage. 

"  And  all  the  conduits  of  my  blood  froze  up." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1. 

B.  Engineer. :  A  channel,  canal,  or  pipe,  usually 
under  ground,  for  the  conveyance  of  water. 

"  In  channels  or  in  condites  of  leed." 

Palladius,  IT.  24. 

If  Conduits  were  early  used  for  the  conveyance  of 
water.  There  were  several  of  them  anciently  in 
London.  The  Great  Conduit  in  West  Cheap,  the 
first  leaden  cistern  in  the  city,  was  commenced  in 
1285.  and  the  Little  Conduit  in  1442.  A  conduit  at 
Holborn  Cross,  commenced  in  1498,  was  repaired  in 
1577  by  Mr.  Wm.  Lamb,  whose  achievement  is  still 
commemorated  in  the  name  Lambsconduit  Street, 
given  to  a  thoroughfare  opposite  to  the  Foundling 
Hospital  in  Guilford  Street.  In  modern  municipal 
hydraulic  engineering  the  conduits  are  uniformly 
of  iron  or  coarse  porcelain,  and  are  called  water- 
mains.  They  form  an  extensive  network  under  the 
surface  of  all  of  our  streets,  and  vary  in  size  from 
several  feet  diameter  lo  a  few  inches. 

".  .  .  balls,  dinners,  gutters  running  with  ale,  and 
conduits  spouting  claret." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.  ch.  xi. 

c5n'-dult,  t-.  t.  [CONDUIT,  s.;  CONDUCT,  v.]  To 
conduct,  to  lead  as  in  a  conduit. 

"  This  corruption,  even  to  this  day,  is  still  conduited  to 
his  undone  posterity." — Felthatn:  Resolves,  9. 

con  dup  11  cant,  a.  [Lat.  conduplicans  (genit. 
conduplicemtis),  pr.  par.  of  conduplico=to  double.] 

Hut. :  Doubling  up,  as  when  the  leaflets  of  a  com- 
pound leaf  apply  themselves  to  the  faces  of  each 
other. 

con-dup  11-cate,  a.  [Lat.  conduplicatus,  pa. 
par,  of  conduplico= to  double:  con=cum=with,  to- 
gether, and  duplico=to  double;  tii(/)/ej;=double.] 
[DUPLICATE.] 

Hot.  (of  vernation,  aestivation,  <tc.) :  Having  its 
sides  applied  parallel  to  each  other  s  faces.  It  is 
used  specially  of  leaves  folded  from  the  middle,  so 
that  one  half  is  applied  by  its  upper  surface  to  the 
other  half,  as  in  the  oak,  the  almond-tree,  or  the 
magnolia. 

con-dup  -11-cate,  v.  t.  [CONDUPLICATE,  a.]  To 
double  or  fold  over,  to  duplicate.  (Cockeram.) 

con-dup  -11-ca  ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CONDI-PLI- 
CATE, «J 

con-dup-ll  C§.  tlon,  s.  fLat.  cmuluplicittin. 
from  conduplicatuit,  pa.  par.  of  cowluplico.]  [('ON- 
DUPLICATE,  a.] 

1.  Gen.:  The  act  or  process  of  doubling  or  folding 
over;  a  duplicate,  a  doubling. 

2.  But. :  A  form  of  aestivation  in  which  the  sides 
of  an  organ  are  applied  to  each  other  face  to  face. 


cSn-dur-afi  go,  s.  [\  North  American  Indian 
word.] 

Phar.:  The  dried  stems  and  bark  of  Gonolobus 
condurango  (a.  v.).  This  substance  has  been  tried 
as  a  remedy  for  cancer,  but  was  found  inefficient 
in  its  cure.  It  has,  however,  decided  alterative 
properties,  and  is  a  valued  remedy  in  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia. 

c6n-d5r  -rite,  s.  [Named  from  the  Condurrow 
mine  near  Helstone  in  Cornwall,  England,  where  it 
is  found;  with  suff.  -ite  (Mire.)  (q.  vj. 

Af in. :  A  variety  of  Domeykite.  It  is  black  and 
soft,  soiling  the  fingers.  Sometimes  it  is  formed  of 
Domeykite  with  arsenite  of  copper  and  sulphide  of 
the  same  metal.  The  arsenic  in  its  composition 
causes  it  to  give  forth  an  alliaceous  odor  when 
heated  on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe. 

c8n-dy-la.r,  a.  [Modeled  as  if  from  a  Mod.  Lat. 
condylaris.]  Containing,  or  in  any  way  pertaining 
to,  condyles. 

"  The  condylar  portions  or  ex-occipitals  bear  the  articu- 
lating condyles  on  their  lower  part,  close  to  the  margin 
of  the  foramen  magnum  in  its  anterior  half ."— V'"" "  ' 
Anat,  (8th  ed.),  i.  33. 

IT  Among  the  bones  of  the  head  there  are  an 
anterior  and  a  posterior  condylar  foramen. 

H  Condylar  surf 'aces  of  the  tibia : 

Anat. :  Two  slightly  concave  articular  surfaces 
which  sustain  the  femur. 

Con'-dyle,  s.  [Lat.  condylue,  from  Gr.  kondulas 
=the  knob  formed  by  a  bent  hand;  a  knuckle, 
especially  of  the  hand.] 

Anatomy : 

1.  Human:    An    eminence    bearing    a   flattened 
articular  surface. 

HtThe  term  has  been  yariouslv  applied  by  anat- 
omists, but  the  foregoing  is  the  meaning  most 
frequently  assigned  to  it.  (Quain.) 

U  There  are  condyles  of  the  femur,  of  the  hume- 
rus,  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  of  the  occipital  bone. 

2.  Compar. :  The  corresponding  parts  in  the  ver- 
tebrata.    It  is  used  of  the  surface  by  which  one 
bone  articulates  with  another,  and  especially  of  the 
articulate  surface  or  surfaces  by  which  the  skull 
articulates  with  the  vertebral  column.  (Nicholson.) 

cSn-dyl'-I-um,   «.    [Mod.   Lat.  condylium;  Gr. 
kondylion,  dimin  of  kondylos.]    [CONDOLE.] 
Bot. :  The  antherid  of  a  chara. 

cSn  -dy  16id,  a.  [Gr.  kondylos=  ...  a  knob, 
a  knuckle,  and  eirfos=form,  appearance.]  Having 
the  appearance  of  a  condyle. 

Con'-dy-lope, «.    The  same  as  CONDYLOPED  and 

CONDYLOPOD  (q.  V.). 

con  dy -l6-ped,  s.  [Lat.  condylus  and  pet 
(genit.  pedi*).J  The  same  as  CONDYLOPOD  (q.  v.). 

con  dy-16  p5ds,  con-dy-lop'-6-da,  s.  pi.  [Gr. 
kondylO8=a  knob,  a  knuckle,  &udpous,  genit.  podos 
=a  foot.] 

ZoOl. :  The  articulate  animals  with  jointed  legs, 
such  as  the  spiders  and  the  crabs.  (Owen.) 

con-dyl-ttr  a,  s.  [Gr.  kondylos=si  knob,  a 
knuckle,  and  owra=the  tail.  So  named  from  an 
assemblage  of  small  cartilaginous  filaments,  some- 
what resembling  a  star  in  appearance,  which  La 
Faille  erroneously  represented  as  being  on  the  tail, 
whereas  they  really  are  upon  the  nose.] 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Talpidas  (Moles).  The  species 
which  are  called  Star-noses  are  found  in  this  coun- 
try; Condylura  macroura,  from  the  region  of  the 
Columbia  river,  being  the  best  known.  [Star- 
nosed  Mole.] 

cone,  8.  [In  Sw.  kon;  Wei.  con;  Fr.  cone;  Port. 
cone;  Sp.  «  Ital.  cono;  Lat.  coreus;  Gr.  konoe= 
.  .  .  a  mathematical  cone,  ...  a  pine-cone, 
from  the  Sansc.  root  co=to  bring  to  a  point.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  6. 

2.  Anything  shaped  more  or  less  like  a  mathe- 
matical cone. 

"  Now  had  Night  measur'd  with  her  shadowy  cone 
Half  way  up  lull  this  vast  sublunar  vault." 

JTiiton:  P.  L.,  iv.,776. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Geom.:  A  solid  figure  described  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  a  right-angled  triangle  about  one  of  the 
sides   containing    the    right     angle,   which    side 
remains  fixed.    If  the  fixed  side  Be  equal  to  the 
other  side  containing  the  right  angle,  the  cone  is 
called  a  riijht-angled  cone;  if  it  bo  less  than  the 
other  side,  an  obtuse-angled,  and,  if  greater,    an 
acute-angled  cone.    The  axis  of  the  cone  is  the  fixed 
straight  line   about  which  the  triangle   revolv.^. 
The  base  of  a  cone  is  the  circle  described  by  that 
side   containing   the   right  angle  which  revolves. 
Similar  cones  are  those  which  have  their  axes  and 
tin- diameters  of  their  bases  proportionals.  (Euclid.} 

2.  Optics:  A  pencil  of   rays  of  light  emanating 
from  a  point  and  diverging  us  they  proceed  on  their 
course. 


fite,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    thSre;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     p8t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w3rk,     who,     son;     mute,     cub.     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      m,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


cone-bit 
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confectour 


3.  Astron. :  A  conical-shaped  shadow  projected  by  confer  a  regular  variability  of  rotation  to  the  stnd-  2.  To  make  up  or  prepare,  33  sweetmeats  or  pre  • 
a  planet  on  the  other  side  from  that  on  wnich  it  is  wheel  from  a  regular  rotation  of  the  driving-frus-  serves ;  to  preserve  with  sugar. 

illuminated  by  the  sun.  turn.    (2)  The  frustum,  being  driven  by  the  motor,  ••  jjor  roses-oil  from  Naples,  Capua, 

4.  Geol. :  A  conical  mound  or  hill  produced  by  the  communicates  motion  to  the  wheel  above  it.    This  Saffron  confuted  in  Cilicia." 
showering  down  around  the  orifice  of  eruption  of  is  not  intermittent  or  variable,  but  is  adjustable.  w.  Brown.-  Britannia's  Pastorals,  i.  2. 
scorue.   dust,    and   the   various    other    materials  The  nearer  the  upper  wheel  is  to  the  base  of  the 

ejected.    Many  hundreds  of  such  cones  may  be  seen  cone,  the  faster  wifi  it  rotate,  and  conversely. 


Con'-fSct,  s.    [Lat.  confeclum,  neut.  of  con/ectvt. 


conepata,  conepatl,  s.    [Mexican.]    The  name 
given  in  Mexico  to   the   Skunk   (Mephitis   Amer- 
animal   of  the  Mustelidee   or   Weasel 


c&n-fect  -ar-y\  a.  &s.    [Eng.  con/ect;  -ary.~\ 
UP  °'  ™"ous  Parts  or 


volcano  in  Alaska  in  1786.    (Lyell.) 

(1)  The  English  name  of  any  shell  of  the  large 
tropical  molluscous  genus  Conus  (q.  v.).   The  name  »«"""*• 

also  of  any  animal  of  that  genus.  c6-nes-si-bark,  s.    A  kind  of  bark  obtained  from 

(2)  PI.  (cones') :  The  English  name  of  the  Conidee,  an  Indian  plant,  Wrightia  antidysenterica,  of  the 
a  family  of  Gasteropodous  mollusks.  order  Apocynaceae.    It  is  a  valuable  astringent  and 

6.  Bot.:  A  kind  of   anthocarpous   or   collective  febrifuge.      In   Malaba'r   it   is    called   Palapatta.    n  3n** 

fruit,  called  also  Strobilus,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  (Ltndiey.)                                                                                "  To  which  third  I  shall  add  this  fourth  as  a  necessary 

nKithomatical  cone,  and  consisting  of  an  ament,  co  -nev    cd'-n^  s     FCoNY  1 

the  carpella  of  which  are  (scale-like)  spread  open,  "'            ''' 

and  bear  naked  seeds.    Sometimes  these  scales  are  coney-fish,  s.    [COXY-FISH.] 

thin  with  little  cohesion,  but  frequently  they  are  cSn'-fab,    «.      A   contraction    of    confabulation 

•woody  and  cohere  into  a  single  tuberculated  mass.  (q.  v.).]      Familiar  talk   or   conversation;    chat, 

A  modification  of  it  is  the  Galbulus,  which  is  glob-  gossip. 


impieties    and    hopeful    conclusions."— 
ar  Errors,  bk.  i.,  ch.  10. 
I.  As  subst.:  A  compound,  a  result,  a  supple- 


and  manifest  confectarv  thereof."— GJomitUe:  Saduciemui 

Trittmphatus,  pt.  i.,  p.  92. 

c6n  fec'-ted,  pa,  par.  or  a.  [CoNFECT, «.] 
cftn-fec'-tlng,  pr.  par.  &  s.  [CONFECT,  v.) 


ular.  and   has   the  heads  of   the  carpella   much 


lar,  ana   nas   tne  neacis   01    tne  carpella    mucn       "Hemade  me  follow  him  into  the  library  that  wemight 
enlarged.    The  fruit  of  the  Scotch  Fir  (Pmiut  syl-    continue  our  confab  without  interruption."— .Vo.;.  ffArb- 


is  a  genuine  cone,  while  the  Juniper  is  a    lay:  Diary,  i.  179. 


[CONFAB,  s.]    To  chat  familiarly 


my.. .     .Uu^uu  as  usual  t 

<>t  flowers,  but  an  assemblage  of  seeds,  lruit,or       c6n-fab'-U-l9.r,  a.   [CONFABULATE.]    Pertaining 
pseudo-carp  resulting  from  a  single  flower.    The    to  or  connected  with  confabulation, 
top  furnishes  an  instance  of  a  true  etrobilus  or  cone 
with  membranous  bracts. 


c&n-fab  -u-late,  v.  i. 
par.  of  confabulor=to   talk  together:  con= cum = 


••  ThsooM.  dependent,  long  and  smooth,  growing  from       ;t{    and/«ft«Zor=to  talk;  fabula=a.  tale,  a  narra-    i.  221. 
the  top  of  the  branch."-*...*,,,,.  tiye  ^    Tc/ talk    familiarly    together ;    to    chat,  to  "Hav 

7.  • .  'fit-making:  The  vent-pluc  which  is  screwed    gossip,  to  prattle.  Whi 


A.  As  pr.  par. :  (In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb.) 

B.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  compounding 
or  mixing,  or  of  preserving  with  sugar. 

"They  do  not  observe  the  confecting  of  the  ointment." 
—Bacon:  flat.  Hist.,  §998. 

cftn-fec  -tion,  *con-fec-cioun,  «.    [Lat.  confec- 
tio,  from  confectns,  pa.  par.  of  conficio.]  [CoNFECT.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Gen.:  A  composition,  mixture,  or  compound 
[Lat.  confabulatus,   pa.    of  several  ingredients  or  materials. 

A  confeccioun  of  brymston  and  of  blak  salt." — 7Vei-,'so, 


imto  tlie  barrel  of  a  fire-arm.    The  outer  end  is  the 
nii)f>I''  for  receiving  the  percussion-cap. 

Tl"  Purple  cone: 

Bot. :  A  plant,  one  of  the  Echinaceae,  order  Com- 

confabulaius,  pa.  par.  of  confabulor.~\    The  act  of 
cone-bit,  a.    A  boring  bit  of  conical  form.  talking   familiarly;    easy,   careless   conversation; 

cone -compasses,  s.  pi.  A  pair  of  compasses  with    chr.t,  gossip. 


I  shall  not  ask  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
If  birds  confabulate  or  no." 

Cowper:  Pairing  Time  Anticipated. 

fcon-fab-U-la'-tion,  s.   [Lat.  confabulatio,  from 


a  cone  or  bullet  on  one  leg,  to  set  in  a  hole ;  bullet 
compasses. 

cone-flower,  8.    A  plant,  genus  Rudbeckia,  order 
Compositse. 

cone-gear,  s.    A  mode  of  transmitting  motion, 
Consisting  of  two  cones  rolling  together. 

cone-head,  8. 

Eort. :  The  name  given  by  gardeners  to  Strobilan- 
tiies,  a  genus  of  Acanthaceee. 

-ln-cone,  a.    Resembling  a  series  of  hollow 


"Friends'  confabulations  are  comfortable  at  all  times, 
•• 


•e,  said  she,  given  his  mistress  that  confection 
Which  I  gave  Mm  for  cordial,    .    .    ." 

Shakesp.:  Ci/mbelint,  v.  5. 

2.  Spec. :  A  sweetmeat  or  preparation  of  fruit 
preserved  in  sugar. 

"...  confections  and  fruits  of  numberless  sweets 
and  flavors." — Addison. 

II.  Pharm.  (pi.  confectiones) :  Compounds  pre- 
pared with  sugar  or  honey.  Also  called  Electuaries, 
or  Conserves. 


.  .••-BurtwAnatwaofManc/.olv.p.v  confection-pan,  s.  A  pan  for  making  comfit.-.* 

con-fab  -U-la-tSr,  s.  [Eng.  confabulat(e)  ;  -or.]  other  confections  which  require  to  be  rolled  upon 

One  who  engages  in  familiar  talk  with  another.  one  another  while  being  dried  by  heat.  (Knight.) 

"The  knot  of  confabulates."  —  Lytton.  »cftn-fec'-tion-ar-?  ,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  confection; 

c&n-fab  -u-la-t8r-f  ,  *c6n-fab'-u-la-t5r-Ie,  a.  -ary.~] 

[Eng.  confabulat(e),  andsuff.  ~ory;  as  if  from  a  Lat.  A.  As  adj.:  Prepared  or  preserved  as  a  confec- 

-onfabulfttnritifi.  from  confabulor.]    Pertaining  or  tion. 


relating  to  confabulation. 


v«^c-*"->— v., -. « . e-« =— «"  •    ; ,,a  confabulatoric  epitaph."—  H 'ea rer:    Funeral 

cones,  each  inserted  in  the  one  next  exceeding  it  in  M°n.,  p.  oil. 

size,  like  the  small  pill-boxes  at  a  druggist's.    This       *cSn-fa-mIl-I-flLr,  a.    [Low  Lat.  confamiU«rix: 

structure  is  occasionally  found  in  coal,  limestone,  core  =  cum  =  with,  together;  familiaris  =  familiar 

Ac.  (q.  v.).]    Very  intimate  or  familiar. 

C0ne-]0int, «.    A  joint  formed  by  a  double  cone        "  .    .     .     some  of  them  were  more   confamiliar   and 

of  iron  inserted  into  the  ends  of  the  pipes  to  be  analogous  to  some  of  our  transactions,  than  others." — 

joined,  and  tightened  by  screw-bolts.  Glanrille:  Pi-e.Exist.  of  Souls,  p.  80. 

cone-plate,  s.  *c5n-far-I-a'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  confari=to  speak  'let  19. 

Uech.:  A  strong  plate  of  cast  iron  fixed  vertically  together.]    A  talking  together,  a  discussion.  c6n-fec -tion-Sr,  s.    [Eng.  confection;  -er.] 

i  lathe,  with  a  conical   hole  in  it.  to        "Satisfied  with  the  conjariation  of  reasonable  men." 


The  biscuit,  or  confectionary  plum." 

Coujpcr:  My  Motlier'a  Picture. 
B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  confectioner. 

"And  he  will  take  your  daughters  to  be  confecl itmaries, 
and  to  be  cooks,    .    .    ." — 1  Sam.  viii.  13. 

2.  A  store-place  for  sweetmeats,  Ac. 

"Here,  Ladies,  are  the  keys  of  the  stores:  of  the  con- 
feationary  .    .    ."—Richardson:  Sir  C.  Orandison,  vol.  il., 


. 
to  the  bed  of  a 


t.    One  who  comoounds  or  mixes  in 

"-  -'    -      •  ,Canidia  NeepeHtTna  was  ,on 

*con-far-re-a'-tlon,  «.    [Lat.  confarreatio,  fr.im    —Heywoode:  Bynaikeion,  bk.  viii. 
co;i=«tm=with,,  together,  and  farreus=ot  or  per- 


,  ,                 ,  e              prepar 

.  An  arrangement  for  varying  the  speed  of  the  taming  to  corn;  /ur=corn,  spelt,]  ..         o,VPBtmeats  Ac 

bbin  in  spinning-machines,  giving  them  a  gradu-  Roman  Antiq.:    The  solemnization  of  matruni  my  «. 

y  decreasing  velocity  as  the  roving  is  wound  among  the  Romans  by  the  ceremony  of  the  bride-  "  Confectioner,  make  much  use  of  w 


2   Q         h       t    de  it  j    t    prepare  or  SP1|  c,)Ufpc- 

. 


cone-pulley,  s. 

1.  An 
foobbii 

thereon,  so  as  to  keep  an  equal  strain  on  the  roving,  groom  and  bride  tasting  of  a  cake  made  of  flour,  #"»'« 

The  lower  pulley  is  driven  with  a  uniform  speed,  salt  and  water  in  the  presence  of  the  high  priest  and       con-fee  -tion-er-y,  s.    [Eng.  confection;  -ery.j 

and  communicates  motion  to  the  other  by  a  band  not  less  than  ten  witnesses.                                                 jt  Sweetmeats  or  preserves  generally ;  confections, 

which  is  slipped  toward  the  larger  end  of  the  upper  "The  ceremony  used  at  the  solemnization  of  a  marriage  candies,  &c.,  or  anything  sold  by  a  confectioner, 

roller  as  the  roving  gradually  fills  the  bobbin.  was  called  canfarrcat ton,    .    .    ."—Brand:  Popular  An-  These  are  prepared  either  from  cane-sugar,  glucose, 

2.  Much. :  A  pulley  with  several  faces  of  varying  liquifies.  or  honey,  flavored  with  essences,  and  in  most  cases 
diameter,  so  as  to  obtain  varying  speeds  of  the  man-  con-fat -ed,  a.     [Prof,  con,  and  fated  (q.  v.).]  colored  with  various  coloring  matters.    Some  of  the 

Fated  or  decreed  by  fate  at  the  same  time  with    colors  used  are  harmless,  such  as  cochineal,  car- 
something  else,  mine,  saffrpn,_&c.j  but  others  are  poisonous,  such 

when  a  sick  man  is  fated  to  recover,  it  is  con. 
he  shall  send  for  a  physician." — Search:  Free- 

con'-fect,  a.    [Lat.  confectu8.~\    Made  up,  com- 

2.  A  place  where  sweetmeats,  confections,  &c.,  are 
sold ;  a  confectioner's  shop. 

»c6n  -fec-t5r-f ,  a.    [Eng.confect;-ory.]    Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  art  or  trade  of  a  confectioner. 

"...    the  wanton  might 
Of  confectory  art    .    .    ." 

Beaumont:  Psyche,  iv.  127. 

*con-fec-tour,  *c6n-fec'-tiire,  s.  [Fr.  confiture,} 
A  confect,  a  sweetmeat,  a  confection. 


drel ;  a  speed-pulley. 

cone-shaped,  a.    Shaped  like  a  cone ;  conical. 

cone-Shell,  s.  The  English  name  of  Conus,  the 
typical  genus  of  the  molluscous  family  Conidee 
(q.  v.). 

cone-valve,  s.    A  hollow  valve  having  a  conical,  —• «   "" 

perforated  face,  through  which  water  is  discharged  pounded. 

when  the  valve   rises,  without  impinging  directly  "  The  substance  or  matter  which  is  holy  chrism  cnnfect 

upon  the  valve-face  or  seat.  (as  they  say)  and  made  of  oil-olive  and  balm." — Ruyers: 

Coite-i-ise  coupling :  A  mode  of  connecting  the  ends  89  Articles,  p.  253.    (1607.) 

of  shafting,  consisting  of  an  outer  sleeve  and  two  c6n-fect ,  v.  t.    [Lat.  confectum,  sup.  of  conficio 

inner  sleeves.  =to  prepare :  con=c«m=with,  and/ocio=to  make ; 

cone-wheel,  s.    A  wheel  with  several  applica-  Fr.  confire.]    [COMFIT.] 

tious:    (1)    Two  frustums  are  in  apposition,  one  *1.  To  make  up  together;  to  compound,  to  mingle 

having  teeth  on  its  face  and  the  other  a  spirally  or  mix  (lit.  tfr/iV/.). 

arranged  row  of  studs.    The  toothed  wheel  at  its  "  And  yet  those  dainties  of  my  joyes, 


. 

small  end  acts  upon  studs  on  the  larger  portion  of 
the  opposite  wheel  and  conversely.    The  effect  is  to 


Are  still  confected  with  some  feares." 

Stirling:  Aurora,  s.  6. 


.         .    hot  alswa  of  droggis,  confectouris  and  spiceis, 
."— Acts  Jo.  VI.,  1681  (ed.  1814),  p.  221. 


boll,    b6y;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    §ell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as;     expect,     Xenophon.    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  sh»n.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhiin.     -tious.    -cious,     -slous  =  shfis.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  bel,     dol. 


confeder 
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conference 


*c6n-f$d'-€r,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A  contr.  form  of  confed- 
erate (q.  T.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  confederate,  to  unite  by  a  league, 
to  associate. 

" .  .  .  whether  they  will  confeder  themselfs  with  and 
other  outward  prynce." — Burnet.-  Bee.  No.  81,  Prop,  to  the 
Sing's  Council. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  join  with,  to  associate  one's  self  to. 
"  So  for  purpose  she  thought  it  very  good 

With  former  foes  in  friendship  to  confeder." 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  337. 

c6n-fed'-3r-a$-jf,  s.    [Eng.  confederate);  -j/.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  league  or  compact  by  which  several  persons 
engage  to  support  each  other ;  a  union,  an  engage- 
ment, a  treaty. 

"Judas  sent  them  to  Rome,  to  make  a  league  of  amity 
and  confederacy  with  them." — 1  Maccabees  viii.  17. 

2.  A  number  of  persons,  parties,  or  states,  confed- 
erated for  mutual  aid  and  support;  a  league,  a 
confederation,  a  coalition. 

'* .  *  .  two  rival  confederacies  of  statesmen,  a  confed- 
eracy zealous  for  authority  and  antiquity,  and  a  confed- 
eracy zealous  for  liberty  and  progress." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  i.  • 

II.  Law :  A  combination  or  conspiracy  of  two  or 
more  persons  to  carry  out  any  illegal  act. 

C&n-fed  -er-ate,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  confoederatus,  pa. 
par.  of  confcedero=to  join  or  ally  by  treaty,  from 
con=c«m.=with,  together,  and  /cedero=to  make  a 
treaty ;  fcedus—a  treaty ;  Fr.  confederer.] 

A.  As  Adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  United,  joined,  or  associated  by  a  league, 
compact,  or  treaty. 

"  .    .    .    all  the  powers 
Of  earth  and  hell  confederate    .    .    .*' 

Cowper:  The  Task,  bk.  v. 

2.  Fig. :  Allied,  united,  in  league. 

"  My  heart  is  not  confederate  with  my  hand." 

Shakesp.:  Rich.  II.,  v.  9. 

II.  Hist.:  Pertaining  to  the  Confederate  States  or 
their  cause. 

If  Confederate  States  of  North  America : 
Hist.:  The  name  assumed  by  the  Southern  or 
Slave-holding  States  which  in  1860  and  1861  seceded 
from  the  United  States  of  America,  maintaining 
their  separation  by  war,  and  supporting  for  a  time 
with  great  heroism,  but  not  with  ultimate  success, 
their  attempt  at  separation.  From  the  first  slavery 
had  flourished  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union, 
while,  speaking  broadly,  the  North  had  been  free 
from  it,  and  year  by  year  contained  an  increasing 
Dumber  of  abolitionists,  eager  for  the  extinction  of 
slavery  everywhere.  Up  till  1860  the  South  had 
voting  power  sufficient  to  elect  men  of  democratic 
or  Southern  views  to  the  United  States  Presidential 
chair,  but  in  November,  1860,  a  nominee  of  the 
**  republican"  North,  Abraham  Lincoln, waslegally 
elected  chief  ruler.  The  South  feared  that  he  would 
use  his  influence  against  the  * '  domestic  institution" 
which  it  cherished,  and  rejected  all  his  protesta- 
tions that  he  would  strictly  conform  to  the  law.  On 
the  20th  December,  1860,  SouthCarolina  led  the  way 


took  the  name  of  the  Confederate  States  of  North 
America,  while  their  opponents  called  themselves 
Federals.  The  secessionists  on  February  8th,  1861, 
elected  Jefferson  Davis  their  President.  On  May 
13th  Fort  Sumterj  near  Charleston,  was  taken  by 
the  South  Carolinians,  and  a  challenge  thus  thrown 
down  to  the  North,  which,  being  accepted,  com- 
menced a  sanguinary  war.  On  the  21st  of  July  the 
first  great  battle,  that  of  Bull  Run,  took  place. 
After  the  surrender  of  General  Lee  to  General 
Grant,  on  April  9th,  1865,  the  Confederate  cause 
became  hopeless,  and  peace  was  soon  afterward 
restored.  The  war  has  resulted  in  the  abolition  of 
slavery  throughout  the  United  States.  [BATTLE.] 
B*  As  substantive: 

1.  Gen.:  One  joined  or  associated  with  another 
for  mutual  aid  and  support  in  any  enterprise ;  an 
ally,  an  associate. 

(1)  In  a  good  or  at  least  doubtful  sense : 

"For  this  cause  all  the  confederates  beynge  assembled 
by  the  Lacedemonyans  for  thys  matter,  they  were  con- 
tente  that  the  peace  should  be  concluded." — fficoll;  Thu- 
cydides,  fol.  131. 

(2)  In  a  bad  sense :  An  accomplice. 

"  .  .  .  he  found  some  of  his  confederates  in  gaol." — 
Macaulay:  Ilist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxi. 

2.  Spec,  (pi.)  :  The  members  of  those  states  of  the 
American  Union  which  supported  slavery. 

H"  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  confederate 
and  accomplice :  "  Both  these  terms  imply  a  part- 
ner in  some  proceeding,  but  they  differ  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  proceeding :  in  the  formercase  it  may 
bo  lawful  or  unlawful ;  in  the  latter  unlawful  only. 


In  this  latter  sense  a  confederate  is  a  partner  in  a 
plot  or  secret  association ;  an  accomplice  is  a  part- 
ner in  some  active  violation  of  the  laws.  Guy 
Fawkes  retained  his  resolution,  till  the  last  extrem- 
ity, not  to  reveal  the  names  of  his  confederates:  it 
is  the  common  refuge  of  all  robbers  and  desperate 
characters  to  betray  their  accomplices  in  order  to 
screen  themselves  from  punishment."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

c&n-fed  -er-ate,  v.  i,  &  t.    [CONFEDERATE,  a.] 
*A.  Intrans. :  To  join  together  in  a  league  or  con- 
federation ;  to  unite  for  purposes  of  mutual  aid  and 
support ;  to  league. 

"...  the  chief  of  the  German  Protestants  that  con- 
federated vrith  France.  .  .  ."—Strype;  Memorials;  Edw. 
VI.,  an.  1562. 

tB.  Trans. :  To  join  in  a  league  or  compact,  to 
ally,  to  unite. 
"With  these  the  Piercies  them  confederate."-—  Daniel. 

c&n-fed  -er-a-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CONFEDER- 
ATE,^] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

2.  Hist. :  Murdock's  translation  of  the  Lat.  word 
Fcederati,  applied  to  a  sub-division  of  the  congrega- 
tions among    the    Manich&eans  and    the  Cathari. 
They  were  not  strictly  bound  dowu  as  the  "Com- 
forted" (Consolati),  but  promised  before  death  to 
enter  into  the  latter  class.    (Mosheim :  Ch.  Hist;,  ed. 
Murdock,  cent,  xii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  5,  %  6.) 

c&n-fed -gr-a-ter,  s.    [CONFEDERATOR.] 

c&n-fed  -er-a-tlng,  pr.  par.  a.  &  s.  [CONFED- 
ERATE, v.]  • 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  entering  into  a  confed- 
eracy or  alliance ;  confederation. 

"  It  is  a  confederating  with  him  to  whom  the  sacrifice  is 
offered." — Atterbury. 

con-fed-er-a -tion,  *con-fed-er-a-cyon,  s.  [Fr. 
confederation:  Lat.  confoederatio,  from  confoedera- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  confaedero.'] 

1.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  confederating;  a  league,  compactor 
alliance  between  several   parties  for  purposes  of 
mutual  aid  and  support. 

"  The  three  princes  enter  into  some  strict  league  and 
confederation  among  themselves." — Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

2.  Those  who  enter  into  a  league  or  confederacy  ; 
confederates. 

II.  Fig.;  A  union,  or  united  body. 

"It  is  not  a  single  star,  but  like  a  constellation,  and 
particularly  as  the  Pleiades,  where  one  of  the  seven  hath 
almost  no  light  or  visibility,  though  knit  in  the  same 
confederation  with  those  which  half  the  world  do  at  one 
time  see." — Bp.  Taylor:  Rule  of  Conscience,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  6. 

If  (1)  Confederation  of  the  Rhine: 

Hist. :  A  confederacy  of  states  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Rhine,  aggregated  round  France,  the  founder  being 
Napoleon  I.,  who  constituted  it  on  July  12,  1806.  It 
soon  afterward  consisted  of  France,  Bavaria,  Wur- 
temberg,  Saxony,  and  Westphalia,  with  various 
smaller  states.  The  nominal  capital  was  Frankfort 
on  the  Main,  though  of  course  its  policy  was 
directed  from  Paris.  It  fell  after  the  abdication  of 
Napoleon  in  1814.  In  1815  it  was  succeeded  by  the 
Germanic  Confederation  (q.  v.). 

(2)  Germanic  Confederation: 

Hist. :  A  confederation  of  the  German  states,  in- 
stituted in  1815,  and  continuing  till  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1871,  when  it  was  superseded  by  the  German 
Empire. 

(3)  Swiss  Confederation: 

Polit.^  Geog.y  t&  Hist.:  A  confederation  of  the  22 
Swiss  cantons.  Up  till  1848  Switzerland  constituted 
a  league  of  semi-independent  states,  but  in  the  year 
1848  it  became  a  "  bundesstaat,"  or  united  confed- 
eracy, and  has  continued  to  be  so  till  the  present 
time.  The  present  constitution  received  national 
sanction  by  a  vote  of  the  people  on  April  19, 1874, 
and  came  into  force  on  May  29  of  the  same  year.  It 
vests  the  supreme  legislative  and  executive  author- 
ity in  a  Federal  Assembly  consisting  of  two  houses 
— a  state  council  and  a  national  one — the  first  with 
44  members,  the  latter  135.  Every  citizen  of  the 
republic  above  twenty  years  old  may  vote,  and  there 
is  a  general  election  every  three  years. 

*c&n-fed'-er-a-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  confederate); 
-ive.]  Of  the  nature  of  or  pertaining  to  a  confedera- 
tion. 

"  The  Confederative  States  composed  of  Monarchical 
Governments." — London  Daily  News. 

c&n-fed -er-a-toT,  *con~fed-er-a-tour,  s.  [Eng. 
confeder  at  (e) ;  -or,  -our.]  One  who  enters  into  a 
confederacy;  a  confederate,  an  ally. 

"  The  one  halfe  the  confederators  shall  and  may  employ." 
— Orafton:  Chronicle. 

*c&n-fed  -er-a-ty1,  *c&n-fed  -er-a-tle,  s.  [Eng. 
confederat (e) ;  -y.~]  A  confederacy  or  confederation. 
(Nicoll:  Thucydides.) 


c&n-fer  ',  *con-ferre,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  confero-io 
bring  together :  con=cum=with,  together,  and/cro 
=to  bring,  to  bear;  Fr.  conferir;  Sp,  conferir;  Ital. 
confer  i  re.  ] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  bring  together  for  the  purposes  of  compar- 
ison ;  to  discuss,  to  compare,  to  examine. 

"The  captaine  generall  assembling  the  masters  to- 
gether once  euery  week  ...  to  coiiferre  all  the  obser- 
uations,  and  notes  of  the  said  ships,  .  .  ." — HacMuyt: 
Voyages,  vol.  i.,  p.  226. 

*2.  To  apply,  to  turn,  to  direct.         , 

"Conferre  all  thy  studie,  all  thy  time,  all  thy  treasure 
to  the  atteining  of  ye  sacred  and  sincere  knowledge  of 
diuinitie." — Lyly.-  Euphues.,  p,  112. 

3.  To  bestow,  to  grant  as  a  permanent  gift  or  pos- 
session. 

"Thou  conferrest  the  benefits,  and  he  receives  them 
.  .  ." — Arbuthnot:  History  of  John  Bull. 

(a)  Followed  by  on  or  upon  before  the  recipient. 

"  Rest  to  the  limbs,  and  quiet  I  confer 
On  troubled  minds."  Wuller. 

*(&)  Sometimes  followed  by  to. 

"Everything  seems  to  have  some  beneficial  tendency, 
according  to  which  it  confers  somewhat  to  the  need 
.  .  .  or  the  principal  creatures." — Barrow:  Sermons, 

*(c)  With  two  objects. 

"  We  should  confer 
These  Trojans  their  due  fate  and  death." 

Chapman:  Iliad,  ii.  307. 

*4.  To  contribute,  to  help,  to  conduce,  to  tend. 

"The  closeness  and  compactness  of  the  parts  resting; 
together,  doth  much  confer  to  the  strength  of  the  union." 
— Olanrille. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
thoughts,  ideas,  or  plans ;   to  discuss,  to  converse, 
to  consult,  to  compare  views.    (Followed  by  with, 
before  the  person  consulted,  and  of  before  the  mat- 
ter considered.) 

"  .  .  .  he  is  now  ready  to  discuss  the  conditions  of 
peace;  and  with  that  view  he  has  conferred  with  his  col- 
leagues."— London  Times. 

2.  To  contribute,  to  help,  to  conduce. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  confer 
and  to  bestow :  "  Conferring  is  an  act  of  authority; 
bestowing  that  of  charity  or  generosity.  Prince? 
and  men  in  power  confer;  people  in  a  private  sta- 
tion bestow.  Honors,  dignities,  privileges,  and  rank, 
are  the  things  conferred ;  favors,  kindnesses,  and 
pecuniary  relief,  are  the  things  bestowed.  .Merit, 
favor,  interest,  caprice,  or  intrigue,  gives  rise  to 
conferring ;  necessity,  solicitation,  and  private  aff ec- 
t  ion,  lead  to  bestowing.  England  affords  more  than 
one  instance  in  which  the  highest  honors  of  the 
state  have  been  conferred  on  persons  of  distin- 
guished merit,  though  not  of  elevated  birth :  it  is 
the  characteristic  of  Christianity,  that  it  inspires 
its  followers  with  a  desire  of  bestowing  their  goods 
on  the  poor  and  necessitous.  It  is  not  easy  to  con- 
fer a  favor  on  the  unthankful :  the  value  of  a  kind- 
ness is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  bestowed."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

fc8n-fer-ee  ,  s.    [Eng.  confer;  -ee.] 

1.  One  with  whom  a  person  confers,  discusses,  or 
consults. 

2.  [CONFEHREE.] 

con'-fer-enc.e,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  conferens,  pr. 
par.  of  con/ero=to  bring  together.]    [CONFER.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  The  act  of  comparing  or  collating  two  or  more 
things  together;  comparison,  collation. 

"The  conference  of  these  two  places,  containing  BO 
excellent  a  piece  of  learning  as  this,  expressed  by  so 
worthy  a  wit  as  Tally's  was,  must  needs  bring  on  pleasure 
to  him  that  maketh  a  true  account  of  learning." — Ascham  .- 
Schoolmaster. 

*2.  The  act  of  considering ;  discussing  or  consider- 
ing mentally. 

"Read  the  place,  and  ye  shall  take  both  pleasure  and 
profit  in  conference  of  it." — Ascham;  Schoolmaster,  bk.  ii. 

3.  The  act  of  comparing  views,  ideas,  or  plans ; 
discussion,  consultation ;  interchange  of  views. 

"Reading  maketh  a  full  man;  conference  a  ready  man.* 
— Bacon:  Essays,  No.  60. 

*4.  Analogy  or  agreement. 

"John  Knoz  does  not  melt  the  heid  of  my  partickle 
quhair  I  do  mark  the  conferrence  betuix  the  phrase  of  the 
scriptures  alleged  be  vs  baith." — Ressoni ng,  Crosraguell  A 
J.  Knox,  F.  18,  a.  19,  b. 

5.  A  meeting  or  gathering  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ferring or  comparing  views  and  ideas;  or  for  the 
settlement  and  adjustment  of  differences. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     s&n;     mute,    cub,    cttre,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     tr?,     Syrian,     se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


conference 


1045 


confessant 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Diplomacy:  A  meeting  of  the  representatives 
of  different  powers  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
differences.    For  details  see  example. 

"It  would  tend  to  uniformity  of  expression  in  this 
great  debate  if  you  would  state  that  the  business  of  a 
:><-e  is  a  Protocol— that  of  a  Congress,  a  Treaty. 
Many  hon.  members  have  spoken  of  »  Conference  who,  I  am 
sure,  would  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  way  of  peace  is 
by  a  Congress." — London  Times,  February  2,  1878. 

2.  The  meetings  of  the  two  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature represented  by  their  committees  to  arrange 
for  the  introduction  or  conduct  of  bills. 

3.  Law:  A  meeting  between  a  barrister  or  other 
advocate  and  a  solicitor  to  consult  about  the  case 
of  the  client  for  whom  they  are  acting. 

4.  Ecclesiology : 

(1)  A  meeting  of  the  ministers  of  any  Church  for 
the  consideration  and  regulation  of  church  matters , 

"Soon  after  his  return  from  America,  he  had  com- 
menced the  Annual  Conference  of  Preachers,  .  .  ."— 
Newman;  Development  of  Christian  Dvctrtne,  ch.  i.,  §  L 


con-fer-ru  -mln-a-ted,  a.  [Lat.  conferrumi- 
nafus,  pa.  par.  of  conferrumino  =  to  cement  to- 
gether: con=c«m.=with,  together,  and  ferrumen= 
cement  ;/erriim=iron.] 

Bot. ;  Closely  united  or  joined,  so  as  to  be  undis- 
tinguishable. 

"Embryo  .  .  .  with  its  cotyledons  and  radicals  dis- 
tinguishable or  conferruminated  into  a  solid  mass." — - 
Lindlcy:  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.t  p.  68. 

con-fer'-va,  s,  [InFr.  conferve.  From  Lat.  con- 
ferva=a  kind  of  aquatic  plant,  from  conferveo= 
(1)  to  seethe,  to  boil  together;  (2)  to  heal,  to  grow 
together,  which  these  plants  were  supposed  to  do: 


con=together,  and/prreo=to  boil.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Algols,  the  typi___ 
sub-order  Conferveee  and  the  order  Confervaceee. 


,  the  typical  one  of  the 


(a)  Gen.:  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

(6)  r 


\uj  Spec.:  An  annual  gathering  of  the  ministers, 
now  with  a  certain  number  of  lay  representatives  of 
the  several  Methodist  congregations,  to  deliberate 
tpon  the  affairs  of  the  religious  denomination  to 
wnich  they  belong.  [METHODISM.] 

(2)  A  meeting  not  held  at  stated  intervals,  but 
arranged  to  adjust  some  difference  which  may 
exist  between  Churches  or  sections  of  Churches. 

1[  Many  conferences  have  taken  place  abroad 
between  Churches  or  parties  in  Churches.  Thus 
there  were  conferences  between  Lutherans  and 
Roman  Catholics  at  Ratisbon  in  A.  D.  1601 ;  one  in 
1685  between  John  Claude,  of  the  French  Reformed 
Church,  and  James  Benigne  Bossuet,  a  Roman 
Catholic  ;  and  one  at  Thorn  in  1645,  with  the  view  of 
reconciling  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed 
Churches ;  but  the  conference  to  which  the  name  is 
most  frequently  applied  in  England  was  that  at 
Hampton  Court. 

If  Hampton  Court  Conference: 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  conference  between  King  James  I.  of 
England,  immediately  after  his  accession  to  the 
En^'li-li  throne,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
Anglican  and  tne  Puritan  parties  in  the  Church. 
In  October,  1603,  the  king  appointed  the  conference. 
Its  first  meeting  was  held  at  Hampton  Court  on  the 
14th  of  January.1604,  James  on  that  day  receiving 
the  Anglicans.  The  second  day,  January  16th,  the 
Puritans  were  admitted  to  make  their  statement 
and  discuss  it  with  their  opponents.  The  third  day, 
January  18th,  the  bishops  and  deans  were  called  in 
to  settle  with  the  king  what  alterations  should  be 
made  in  the  regulations  of  the  Church.  .Then  the 
Puritans  were  called  in  to  have  the  decision  inti- 
mated to  them,  and  the  conference  closed. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  conference  and  con- 
versation, see  CONVERSATION. 

c5n'-fer-en9e,  v.  i.  [CONFERENCE,  s.]  To  take 
counsel,  to  consult  together. 

c5n  -fer-emjlng,  *.  [CONFERENCE,  v.]  Consul- 
tation, conferring,  conference. 

"There  was  of  course  long  conferencing,  long  consult- 
ing."— Carlyle:  Fred.  Great,  bk.  xii.,  ch.  11. 

con-fer-en -tial,  a.    [Eng.  conferenc(e) ;   -iaf.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  conference  or  discussion, 
cftn-fer  -ment  (1),  s.    [Eng.  coH/erm=confirm; 

-ment.'}    Confirmation. 

"He  made  ao  conferment  to  Westmynstre  of  eche 
thynge." — Rob.  of  Gloucester,  p.  349. 

con-f§r -ment  (2),s.  [Eng.  confer;  -men/.]  The 
act  of  conferring,  granting,  or  bestowing;  as,  the 
conferment  of  degrees  at  the  universities. 

*c6n-fer  -ra-ble,  a.  [Eng.  confer;  -able.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  conferred. 

"It  qualifies  a  gentleman  for  any  conferrable  honor." — 
Waterhnas:  Anns  and  Armory,  p.  94. 

c6n-ferred  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CoKFEE.] 
con -fer-ree,  s.   [Eng.con/er;-e€.]   Oneonwhom 
anything  is  conferred, 
c&n-fer'-rer,  s.    [Eng.  confer;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  confers,  consults,  or  converses  with 
another. 

2.  One  who  confers  or  bestows ;  a  granter. 

"It  is  an  important  one:  because  several  persons,  as  con- 
ftrrern  or  receivers,  have  found  their  pleasure  or  account 
in  it."— Richardson:  Pamela,  let.  xxxh. 

c6n-fer  -ring,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CONFER.] 
A-  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  <&  particip*  adj.:    (See  the 
verb. ) 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  comparing  two  or  more  things  to- 
gether; comparison. 

"A  careful  comparing  and  conferring  of  one  scripture 
with  another." — Bishop  Hall:  Vtutes  of  Conscience. 

2.  The  act  of  consulting  or  discussing  together; 
conference. 

3.  The  act  of  bestowing  or  granting. 


The  species  consist  of  un branched  filaments,  com- 
posed of  cylindrical  or  moniliform  cells  with  starch 
granules.  Most  of  the  species  are  marine,  though 
a  few  are  fresh-water.  Rabenhorst  describes  thirty 
in  all. 

con-feY-va -c.e-88,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  conferva  (q.  v.), 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufl.  -ocece.] 

Bot.:  An  order  of  flowerless  plants,  alliance 
Algales.  They  are  vesicular,  filamentary,  or  mem- 
branous bodies,  multiplied  by  zoospores  generated 
in  the  interior  at  the  expense  of  the  green  matter. 
They  are  water-plants,  generally  green,  but  occa- 
sionally olive,  violet,  and  red ;  most  of  them  are 
found  in  fresh-water,  attached  or  floating,  some  in 
salf  water,  and  a  few  in  both.  The  Confervaceee 
bea.  the  lichens  Crenogonium  and  Cystocoleus. 

con-fer-va'-cS-ofis,  a.  [Lat.  conferv(a) ;  Eng. 
suff.  -aceous.]  Belonging  to  the  Confervce. 

COn-fer'-Vfltl,  a.  &  s.  [From  Lat.  conferva,  and 
adj.  suff.  -alis.1 

A.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to  the  Confervw. 

B.  As  substantive; 

Bot.  (pi.,  Confervals) :  Plants  of  the  order  Con- 
fervaceee. 

"  Henry  has  examined  the  Confervals  in  the  springs  of 
Vichy,  Neris,  and  Vuui,  and  found  small  quantities  of  an 
iodide  in  each."— Lindley:  Veg.  King.,  3d  ed.  (1853),  p.  18. 

con-fer'-ve-88,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  conferv(a),  and  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ecB.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Algals^  order  Confervaceee 
(q.  v.).  The  cellules  resemble  joints,  arranged  in  a 
net,  or  more  frequently  in  simple  or  branched 
threads  separate  or  combined  by  common  slime. 
It  is  divided  into  four  tribes— (1)  Hydrodictidae,  (2) 
Zygnemidee,  (3)  Confervidee,  (4)  Cheetophoridee. 

con-fer'-vl-dffl,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  conferv(d),  and  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff. -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Algals,  the  typical  one  of  the  sub- 
order Conferyeffi  (q.  v.).  The  cells  are  tubular, 
united  by  their  truncated  extremities  into  free  sim- 
ple or  branched  threads. 

con-fer'-vite,  s.  [Lat.  conferv(a') ;  Eng.  suff.  -ite 
(If in,).] 

Paloeont.:  A  genus  of  fossil  plants.  [COXFER- 
VITES.] 

cSn-fer-vi  -tes,,  s.  [Lat.  conferv(a);  Eng.  suff. 
•ites  (Palceont.)  (q.  v.).J 

Paloeont. ;  A  genus,  if  not  even  a  higher  category, 
of  fossil  plants,  supposed  to  be  akin  to  Conferva. 
They  are  found  in  the  Chalk  and  Greensand  of  both 
insular  and  continental  Europe. 

COn-fSr  -void,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  conferva;  Gr.  eidos 
^appearance,  form.] 

A.  -4s  adj. :  Having  the  appearance  of  or  like  the 
Confervas. 

"Covered  over  with  a  parasitic  confervoid  growth." — 
Macmillan:  Page  of  Mature,  p.  133. 

B.  Assubst.   (»/.):  An  English  name  for  Algals 
resembling  Confervas  or  belonging  to  the  order  Con- 
fervacese. 

"The  Chlorospores  or  Confervoids,  the  lowest  order  of 
the  Algte."— Griffith  <£•  Henfrey:  Micrograph.  Diet.  (ed. 
1875),  p.  188. 

c5n~fer-v6T-d&-SB,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  confervoid,  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit.  •*><»-.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Algals,  the  same  as  Conferva- 
ceee (q.  v.). 

*c5n-fer-y:.  *cown-fer-y,  a.  [An  Anglo-Norman 
word.]  The  Daisy  (Bellis  perennia). 

"  Daysy,  flowre.  Consnlida  minor  et  major  dicitur  Con. 
fery  (Cownfery,  K.)."—  Prompt.  Parv.  (ed.  1865),  p.  112. 

c6n-fess  ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  confesser;  Ital.  confes- 
sare;  Sp.  &  Port,  confessor,  from  Lat.  confessus, 
pa.  par.  of  confiteor=  to  confess;  ron  =  nt»i=with, 
together  ;fateor=to  confess,  to  acknowledge.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  own,  acknowledge,  or  admit;  to  make  ac- 
knowledgnu&t  or  avowal,  as  of  a  crime,  fault,  or 
debt. 

"Hold,  Peter,  hold!  I  emtfcss,  I  cnnf'-*.*  treason." 

.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  3. 


2.  To  admit,  to  concede,  to  yield,  to  grant. 

"  If  that  the  king 

Have  any  way  your  good  deserts  forgot, 
Which  he  confessetk  to  be  manifold." 

Shakesp.-  Henry  IT.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  3. 

3.  To  recognize  or  acknowledge  the  presence  or 
superiority  of. 

"Th*  affrighted  gods  confessed  their  awful  lord." 

Pope;  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  1.,  1.  529. 

4.  To  own.  to  acknowledge,  to  avow,  to  recognize; 
not  to  deny. 

"Whosoever  shall  confess  ine  before  men,  him  will  I 
confess  also  before  my  Father  which  is  in  "heaven."  —  Matt. 
x.  32. 

5.  To  declare  one's  adhesion  to  or  belief  in. 
"...    yet  if  they  pray  toward  this  place,  and  confess 

thy  name,    .    .    ."  —  2  Chron.  vi.  26. 

6.  To  prove,  manifest,  show,  or  attest  the  exist- 
ence of. 

"  Goddess  (he  cried),  these  glorious  arms,  that  shine 
With  matchless  art,  confess  the  hand  divine." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xii.  26. 

7.  To  manifest,  to  declare,  to  exibit. 

"  Behind  she  stood,  and  by  the  golden  hair 
Achilles  seiz'd  :  to  him  alone  confess'd." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Iltad,  bk.  L,  1.  264-65. 

II.  Ecclesiastical: 

1.  Of  the  penitent;  To  make  known  or  disclose 
one's  conscience  to  a  priest  with  a  view  to  obtain 
absolution.    [B.  2.] 

"  If  our  sin  be  only  against  God,  yet  to  confess  it  to  HI» 
minister  may  be  of  good  use.*1  —  Wake.-  Preparation  for 
Death. 

2.  Of  the  priest:  To  hear  the  confession  of  a  peni- 
tent. 

"I  have  confessed  her."—  Shakesp.:  Measure  for  3feas~ 
ure,  v. 

B.  Keftexively: 

1.  Gen.  :  To  make  known  or  disclose  ;  to  acknowl- 
edge or  avow. 

"  But  she  Mr  wolde  not  confesse, 
Whan  thei  hir  asken,  what  she  was." 

Goicer:  Con.  A.,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Spec.  :  To  make  known  or  disclose  the  state  of 
the  conscience  to  a  priest  ;  to  make  confession. 

"  Our  beautiful  votary  took  the  opportunity  of  oonfest- 
ing  herself  to  this  celebrated  father.'1—  Addiaon:  Spectator. 

H  With  of  before  the  matter  confessed. 
"Om/ess  th.ee  freely  of  thy  sin." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  v.  2. 

C.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  make  a  confession,  avowal,  or  acknowledg- 
ment of  sins,  f  aul  ts.  &c. 

"  Now  when  Ezra  had  prayed,  and  when  he  had  oon- 
fessed,  .  .  ."  —  Ezra  x.  1, 

2.  To  acknowledge,  to  avow,  to  admit,  to  own. 

"  Our  foes  themselues  confest  they  bought  full  deere, 
The  hole  pursute  which  they  attempted  there." 

Gascoigne:  The  Fruites  of  Warre. 

3.  Followed  by  a  clause. 

Josephns  says  that  Antiochus  Epiphunes,  as  he  wa* 
t  confessed  that  he  suffered  for  the  injuries  which  he 


t 

had  done  to  the  Jev9."—Jortin  .-  On  the  Christian  Religion, 
Did.  1. 

4.  Used  loosely  in  the  sense  of  admit,  state,  allow, 
grant. 

"I  must  confess  I  was  most  pleased  with  a  beautiful 
prospect  that  none  of  them  have  mentioned."—  Addiaon  t 
On  Italy. 

II.  Technically; 

1.  Ecclesiastical: 

(1)  Of  the  penitent:  To  make  confession  to  a  prieat, 

"  I  should  confess  to  you." 

Shakesp.:  Romeo  and  Juliet,  IT.  1 

*2.  Of  the  priest:  To  hear  or  receive  the  confession 
of  a  penitent. 

"  Youre  covent  coveiteth 
To  conffsse  and  to  burye 
Rather  than  to  baptize  barnea." 

L'Di'jlnnti:  P.  Plowman,  6,724. 

2.  Law:  [CONFESS  AND  AVOID.] 
To  confess  and  avoid  : 

Law:  To  admit  one  has  done  what  is  alleged 
against  him,  but  to  show  that  there  was  nothing 
illegal  in  his  action.  (Blackstone.) 

T\  To  make  a  bottle  confess:  To  drain  it  to  the  last 
drop  by  pouring  or  dripping.  (Scotch.) 

*c6n-fes  -sal,s.   [Eng.  confess;  -a/.]   Confession. 

"It  is  good  that  it  be  justified  by  confessal  and  avoid- 
ance."— Puttenham:  Arte  of  Eny.  Poesie,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xix. 

*c6n  fes  -sant,  s.  QFr.,  pr.  par.  of  confenser,1] 
One  who  makes  confession  to  a  priest  . 

"...  one  was  'That  they  did  adore  the  penitories  of 
their  priests,"  which,  he  saith,  grew  from  the  posture  of 
the  confessant,  and  the  priest  in  confession  .  .  ."— 
Bacon?  Apophthegms.  (Luttntm.} 


boll,    boy;     po*ut,    J6*W1;    cat,    fell,     chorus,     ghin,    bench;     go,     &em;     thinf    this;     sin,     ag;     expect,     Xenophon,    e^ist.   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


confessary 

*c6n-fes  -s&r-J;,  s.  [Low  Lat.  confessarlus.]  One 
who  hears  or  receives  a  confession  ;  a  confessor. 

"  .  .  .  to  reveal  it,  as  treacherous  confessaries."  —  Bp. 
Sail.-  Serm.,  Works,  ii.  289. 

con  fessed  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CONFESS.] 

c6n-fes  -sed-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  confessed;  -/!/.] 
Avowedly  ;  in  an  acknowledged  manner. 

"As  regards  direct  action  upon  natural  phenomena 
man's  will  is  confessedly  powerless."  —  Tyndatl:  Frag,  of 
Science  (3d  ed.),  iii.  46. 

c6n-fes  -ser,  «.  [Eng.  confess;  -er.]  One  who 
confesses  or  makes  a  confession. 

cfin-fes'-slftg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CONFESS.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :    (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  Assubst.  :  The  act  of  making  confession. 

c6n-fes  -sion,  *con-fes-si-oun,  s.  [Lat.  con- 
fessio,  from  confesses,  pa.  par  of  confiteor:  con= 
cwni=with,  fully  ;  /a/eor=to  confess.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.-  The  acknowledgment  of  any  crime,  fault,  or 
action  committed.  [II.] 

2.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  or  accuracy 
of  any  statement. 

"Lord  Beaconsfield's  own  speech  contained  many  un- 
designed confessions  of  this  truth,  .  .  ."  —  London  Times. 

3.  A  profession,  a  declaration,  an  avowal. 

II.  Technically: 

*1.  Law:  The  acknowledgment  of  a  debt  by  the 

debtor  before  a  justice  ;  also  the  pleading  guilty  to 

an  indictment. 

2.  Eccles.:  [SACBAMENTAL  CONFESSION.] 
".    .    .    all  that  could  be  urged  in  favor  of  transub- 

•tantiation  and  auricular  confession.'1  —  Macaulay:   Hist. 

Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

III.  Special  phrases  and  compounds: 

1.  Auricular  confession:   [AURICULAE.     See  also 
Sacramental  confession  in  this  article.] 

2.  Confession  and  avoidance  (Law)  :  A  term  used 
when  a  plaintiff  in  his  replication  to  a  defendant's 
plea  confesses  the  truth  of  the  facts  in  the  plea  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  introduces  some  new  matter 
or  distinction  consistent  with  the  plaintiff's  former 
declaration. 

3.  Confession  of  action: 

Law  :  The  confession  that  an  action  against  one 
—as,  for  instance,  to  recover  a  debt—  is  to  a  certain 
extent  just;  and  the  payment  into  court  of  the 
amount  which  one  admits  to  be  due.  (Blackstotte.) 

4.  Confession  of  faith: 

Theol.  &  Ch.  Hist.:  A  statement  in  a  carefully 
composed  and  well-tested  series  of  propositions  of 
the  tenets  held  by  the  church  or  religious  party 
adhering  to  such  confession.  Numerous  confes- 
sions have  been  put  forth,  and  among  others  the 
following: 

(1)  The    Confession    of    Augsburg:    [ADGSBUKQ 
CONFESSION.] 

(2)  The  Westminster  Confession:  A  confession  of 
faith  drawn  up  by  what  was  called  an  Assembly  of 
Divines,  but  which  had  also  some  laymen  among 
its  members,  sitting  by  authority  of  the  Parliament 
between  A.  D.  1643  and  1647.     Ninety-seven  were 
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congregation.  There  existed  also  an  ancient  prac- 
tice of  voluntary  confession  in  public  of  private 
offenses  and  secret  sins.  In  the  fifth  century  Pope 
Leo  the  Great  gave  permission  to  confess  the  latter 
kind  of  sins  in  private  to  a  priest  appointed  for  the 

Rurpose.  This  was  the  origin  of  sacramental  con- 
jssion,  which  soon  after  oecame  an  institution; 
though  confession  to  a  priest  was  optional  till  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  Innocent  III.,  at  the 
fourth  Council  of  Lateran,  A.  D.  1215,  rendered  it 
compulsory.  It  has  since  continued  to  be  practiced 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

confession-chair,  $.    A  confessional. 

c6n-fes-sion-aire',  s.  [O.  Fr.]  A  penitent;  one 
who  has  made  confession. 

"Like  an  absolved  con/ess  ion  aire,  wipes  off  as  he  goes 
alone  one  score,  to  begin  another."  —  Richardson:  Clarissa, 
ii.153. 

C&n-fes'-sion-al,  a  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  & 
Ital.  confessionale,  from  Lat.  confessus,  pa.  par.  of 
confiteor.  ] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  confessions  of  faith,  as 
"  confessional  books." 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  seat  on  which  a  priest  sits  to 
hear  confessions  ;  a  confession  chair. 

"...  the  confessional  where  he  daily  studies  with 
cold  and  scientific  attention  the  morbid  anatomy  of 
puilty  consciences,  .  .  ."  —  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch. 
xiiv. 

c&n-fes  -8ion-a.l-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  confessional;  -ist.~\ 
A  confessor.  (Boucher.) 

c6n-fes  -sion-a-ry\  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat.  confes- 
szonarium,  from  Lat.  confessus.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  confession  ;  of  the 
nature  of  a  confession. 

"They  make  a  kind  of  confessionary  litany  to  them- 
selves, .  .  ."—Bp.  Prideatix:  Euclwl.  (1656),  p.  220. 

B.  As  subst,:  A  confessional. 

"  These  stalls  .  .  .  have  been  improperly  termed 
confess  ionaries  or  confessionals."—  A  rclweoL  i.  299  (1792). 

c&n-fes'-sion-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  confession;  -ist.~\  One 
adhering  to  a  certain  confession  ;  one  professing  a 
certain  faith. 

"...  the  Protestant  and  Romish  confessionists."  — 
Mi'iintn'jn;  App.  toCcesar;  Ded. 

c6n-fes  -s6r,  *con-fes-sour,  s.  [Lat.,  from  con- 
fessits,  pa.  par.  of  confiteor.]  [CONFESS.] 

fl.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  confesses  any  fault  or 
crime. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ch.  Hist.  :  The  name  given  by  the  early  Chris- 
tians to  one  who  manfully  faced  death  rather  than 
deny  or  conceal  the  Christian  faith,  but  who  had 
not  his  life  actually  taken  away.    If  ho  were  put  to 
death  he  was  a  martyr  and  not  a  confessor.    Both 
were  deemed  exceedingly  honorable  titles,  but  the 
martyr  was  the  higher  of  the  two. 

"...  some  confessors,  who  had  manfully  refused  to 
save  themselves  from  torments  and  death  by  throwing 
frankincense  on  the  altar  of  Jupiter,  .  .  ."  —IKacaulay  : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Eccles.:  A  priest  who  officially  hears  confes- 
sions and  prescribes  penance  to  penitents,  or  grants 
them  absolution. 


English  and  nine,  with  two  "scribes,"  Scotch com-       cftn-fes -sor-shlp,    s.     [Eng,    confessor;    -ship.1 
missioners._The  place  of  meeting  was  Henry  VII.'s    Tho  oflfice  or  posuion  of  a  confessor. 


. 

Chapel  at  Westminster.  The  confession  of  faitli 
was  agreed  to  in  1643,  and  was  designed  to  be  the 
standard  of  belief  for  the  whole  kingdom,  England 
as  well  as  Scotland.  In  the  former  country,  how- 
ever, it  was  never  cordially  accepted  by  the  nation  ; 
in  the  latter  it  was  so  received.  It  was  ratified  by 
the  Scottish  General  Assembly  on  August  27,  1647, 
and  by  the  Parliament  of  the  Scottish  kingdom  on 
February  7,  1649,  as  it  was  once  more  under  William 
and  Mary  on  Juno7,1690.  Its  tenets  were  essentially 
those  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in  general.  It  is  still 
the  chief  symbohc  book  of  the  Evangelical  Presby- 
terian Churches  throughout  the  world,  though 
explanations  or  qualifications  of  the  teaching  on 
one  or  two  points  are  permitted  in  some  of  the 
churches. 

•S  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land are  a  confession  of  faith  in  all  but  the  name. 
[ARTICLES.] 

B.  Confession  of  indictment  : 

Law  :  A  confession  by  an  accused  person  that  he 
is  guilty  of  the  offense  with  which  he  is  charged. 
(Blackstone.) 

6.  Sacramental  Confession: 

Theology  and  Church  History: 

(1)  Def.:  "The  habitual  and  detailed  confession 
of  sins  to  a  priest,  with  a  view  of  receiving  priestly 
absolution,  and  of  so  becoming  better  prepared  for 
a  faithful  and  true  partaking  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, and  of  attaining  to  a  higher  standard  of 
true  spirituallife."    (Bp.of  Gloucester  and  Bristol, 
quoted  in  London  Times,  Oct.  27,  1877.) 

(2)  Hist.  :   Originally   notorious  offenders   were 
required  to  confess  their  sins  publicly  before  the 


*c6n-fest  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CONFESS.] 

A.  As  pa.  par,;  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adj.:    Acknowledged,  admitted,  not  con- 
cealed or  disputed  ;  open. 

"Since  the  perfidious  author  stands  confestt" 

Rove:  Royal  Convert. 

*c6n-fest  -If  ,  adv.  [Eng.  confest;  -Jy.]  Confess- 
edly, admittedly,  avowedly,  openly  ;  with  acknowl- 
edgment. 


do 


"They  address  to  that  principle  which  is  confestly  pre- 
ominant in  our  nature."—  Decay  of  Piety. 


*c6n  fl'-cient  (dent  as  chent),  a.  [Lat.  con- 
ficiens,  pr.  par.  of  confldo=m  confound,  to  effect.] 
That  which  causes  or  effects;  effective.  (Bailey.) 

con-fi-dant  (m.),  cSn'-fl-dante  (f.),  s.  [Fr. 
confident  (m.),  confidente  (f.)  :  O.  Fr.  confidant  (in.), 
confidante  (f.).]  [CONFIDENT,]  One  who  is  intrusted 
with  private  secrets,  especially  one  trusted  in  affairs 
friend. 


of  love ;  a  bosom  frii 

"  Quick  with  the  tale,  and  ready  with  the  lie — 
The  genial  confidante,  and  general  spy." 

Byron:  A  Sketch. 

p6n-fide,  r,  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  confido;  con=cum  — 
with,  together,  fully,  and  fido=to  trust;  fidu»= 
faithful,  trustworthy ;  Fr.  confier.] 

A.  Intrant.:    To  have  trust,  confidence,  or  reli- 
ance in  or  upon ;  to  rely,  to  trust,  to  believe. 
"That  I  should  fear,  not  sociably  mild, 
As  Raphael,  that  I  should  much  confide." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  xi. 


confident 

^  With  in  before  that  in  which  trust  or  confidence 
is  placed. 

"  (.'unfit liny  in  our  want  of  worth,  he  stands." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  iz.,  1.  58-GO. 

B.  Trans.:  To  intrust  or  give  in  charge  to  another; 
to  commit,  to  acknowledge. 

"...  it  had  been  confided  to  two  eminent  men,  .  .  .'* 
—Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

1T  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  confide 
and  to  trust:  "Both  these  verbs  express  a  reliance 
on  the  fidelity  of  another,  but  confide  is  to  trust  as 
the  species  to  the  genus ;  we  always  trust  when  we 
confide,  but  not  vice  versa.  We  confide  to  a  person 
that  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  our- 
selves; we  trust  to  him  whenever  we  rest  on  his 
jpord  for  anything.  We  need  rely  only  on  a  person's 
integrity  when  we  trust  to  him,  but  we  rely  alao  <>u 
his  abilities  and  mental  qualifications  when  we 
place  confidence;  it  is  an  extraordinary  trust, 
founded  on  a  powerful  conviction  in  a  person's 
favor.  Confidence  frequently  supposes  something 
secret  as  well  as  personal ;  trust  respects  only  the 
personal  interest.  A  king  confides  in  his  ministers 
and  generals  for  the  due  execution  of  his  plans,  and 
the  administration  of  the  laws ;  one  friend  confides 
in  another  when  he  discloses  to  him  all  his  private 
concerns ;  a  merchant  trusts  to  his  clerks  when  he 
employs  them  in  his  business;  individuals  trust 
each  other  with  portions  of  their  property.  A 
breach  of  trust  evinces  a  want  of  that  common 
principle  which  keeps  human  society  together ;  but 
a  breach  of  confidence  betrays  a  more  than  ordinary 
share  of  baseness  and  depravity."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

c6n-fi  -ded,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CONFIDE.] 

c5n  -fl-dence,  *con-fi-dens,  s.  [Fr.  confidence, 
confiance;  Ital.  confidenza,  confidanza;  Sp.  confi- 
dencia,  confianza.  from  Lat.  confidentia,  from 
fidens,  pr.  par.  of  confido~to  confide:  con— <'itui  = 
with,  together,  fully,  and  fido=  to  trust ;  fidus  = 
faithful,  trustworthy,] 

1.  The  act  of  confiding  in  or  placing  firm  trust  or 
reliance  on  any  person  or  thing ;  trust,  belief. 

"...  the  Cardinal  Benedict,  who  enjoyed  his  full 
and  unlimited  confidence."  —  Milman;  Hist.  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, bk.  ix.,  ch.  vii. 

If  It  is  now  followed  by  in,  but  formerly  of  was 
also  used. 

"  Society  is  built  on  trust,  and  trust  upon  confidence  of 
one  another's  integrity." — South. 

2.  Firm  trust  pr  reliance  on  one's  self  or  one's 
powers  or  abilities ;  boldness. 

"  His  times  being  rather  prosperous  than  calm,  had 
raised  his  confidence  by  success." — Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

3.  Excessive  trust  or  belief  in  one's  self,  boldness, 
assurance,  conceit. 

"...  their  confidence,  for  the  most  part,  riseth  from 
too  much  credit  given  to  their  own  wits,  .  .  .'*— 
Hooker;  Dedication. 

*4.  That  in  which  reliance  or  trust  is  placed ;  a 
ground  of  trust  or  reliance. 

"What  confidence  is  this  wherein  thou  trustest?"— 
2  Kings  xviii.  19. 

*5.  A  state  or  condition  of  close  intimacy  or  trust. 

"  Such  a  citizen  who  lived  afterwards  in  great  confi- 
dence with  Caesar."—  Middleton:  Cicero,  i.  244. 

6.  The  quality  of  being  worthy  to  bo  confided  in 
or  relied  on  ;  trustworthiness. 

"  He  was  met  by  ministers  of  ctinfidence,  commissioned 
to  seize  the  offices  of  government." — Gibbon:  Decline  and 
fall,  iv.  134. 

*7.  A  confidential  talk  or  conversation ;  a  confer- 
ence. 

"  The  next  time  we  have  confidence.'' 

Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  i.  4. 

8.  A  feeling  of  security  or  trust. 

"  Beloved,  if  our  heart  condemn  us  not,  then  have  we 
confidence  towards  God." — 1  John  iii.  21. 

Tf  For  the  difference  between  confidence  and  hope 
see  HOPE. 

con  -fl-dent,  a,  &  s.  [Lat.  confidens,  pr.  par.  of 
confido— to  confide.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Assured,  sure,  secure ;  having  full  confidence  or 
trust. 

"To  build  our  altar,  confident,  and  bold." 

Cowper:  Conversation. 

(1)  Followed  by  a  clause 

"I  am  confident,  that  very  much  may  be  done  toward 
the  improvement  of  philosophy." — Boyle. 

(2)  Followed  by  of. 

"Defying  earth,  and  confident  of  heaven." 

Byron:  Lara,  ii.  8. 

(3)  Followed  by  in. 

2.  Self-reliant,  bold,  courageous. 

"Achilles  answered;  all  thou  knowest,  Rpeake  and  be 
confident."  Chapman:  Hosier's  Iliad,  bk.  i. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    ner,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;   go,     p8t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     sftn;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cflr,     rule,     full;     Irf      Syrian.      SB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


confidential 

:i.  Over-bold  or  full  of  assurance ;  presumptuous, 
conceited. 

"  A  wise  man  feareth,  but  the  fool  rageth,  itnd  is  «•  >nft- 
d#nt."— Pn,  verbs  x.iv.  16. 

4.  Positive  or  dogmatic  in  conversation. 
t5.  Trusting,  without  suspicion. 

"  Rome,  be  as  just  and  gracious  unto  me, 
As  I  am  confident  and  kind  to  thee." 

Shakesp.:  Tit.  And.,  i.  1. 

*6.  Trustworthy,  confidential. 

"  I  had  given  notice  to  a  companion  of  mine,  a  confi- 
dent servant  of  my  master's."—  Mabbe;  The  Rogue  (1628), 
pt.  i.,  p.  178. 

*7.  Giving  reason  or  grounds  for  confidence. 
"  The  cause  was  more  confident  than  the  event  was  pros- 
perous."— Taylor. 

*B.  Assubst.:  [CONFIDANT.] 

"  If  ever  it  cornea  to  this,  that  a  man  can  say  of  his  eon- 
fident,  he  would  have  deceived  me,  he  has  eaid  enough." 
— South. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  confident, 
dogmatical,  and  positive:  "The  first  two  of  these 
words  denote  an  habitual  or  permanent  state  of 
mind;  the  latter  either  a  partial  or  an  habitual 
temper.  There  is  much  of  confidence  in  dogmatism 
and  positioity,  but  it  expresses  more  than  either. 
Confidence  implies  a  general  reliance  on  one's 
abilities  in  whatever  we  undertake;  dogmatism  im- 
plies a  reliance  on  the  truth  of  our  opinions ;  posi- 
tivity  a  reliance  on  the  truth  of  our  assertions. 
A  confident  man  is  always  ready  to  act,  as  he  is 
sure  of  succeeding;  a  dogmatical  man  is  always 
ready  to  speak,  as  ne  is  sure  of  being  heard ;  a  posi- 
tive man  is  determined  to  maintain  what  he  has 
asserted,  as  he  is  convinced  that  he  has  made 
no  mistake.  Confidence  is  opposed  to  diffidence ; 
dogmatism  to  scepticism ;  positivity  to  hesitation. 
A  confident  man  mostly  fails  for  want  of  using  the 
necessary  means  to  insure  success;  a  dogmatical 
man  is  mostly  in  error,  because  he  substitutes  his 
own  partial  opinions  for  such  as  are  established ;  a 
positive  man  is  mostly  deceived,  because  he  trusts 
more  to  his  own  senses  and  memory  than  he  ought. 
Self  knowledge  is  the  most  effectual  cure  for  self' 
confidence ;  an  acquaintance  with  men  and  things 
tends  to  lessen  dogmatism;  the  experience  of  hav- 
ing been  deceived  one's  self,  and  the  observation 
that  others  are  perpetually  liable  to  be  deceived, 
ought  to  check  the  folly  of  peing  positive  as  to  any 
event  or  circumstance  that  is  past  "  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

cftn-fl-d&T-tlal;  a.  [Fr.  confidentiel,  from  Lat. 
confidens.} 

1.  Of  persons:  Trustworthy;  intrusted  or  worthy 
of  being  intrusted  with  matters  of  secrecy ;  trusted 
in ;  treated  with  confidence. 

".  .  .  such  were  the  qualities  which  made  the  widow 
of  a  buffoon  iirst  the  confidential  friend,  and  then  the 
spouse,  of  the  proudest  and  most  powerful  of  European 
kings." — Macaitlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Of  things: 

(1)  Told  or  communicated  in  confidence;  secret, 
private. 

"  .  .  .  we  made  two  confidential  communications 
.  .  ."— Burke.-  Reg.  Peace,  Let.  3. 

(2)  Carried  on  in  confidence ;  relating  to  private 
or  secret  matters. 

"I  am  desirous  to  begin  &  confidential  correspondence 
with  you." — Lord  Chesterfield. 

c5n-fl-den -tlai-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  confidential; 
•ly.}  In  a  confidential  manner;  in  confidence  or 
trust;  privately. 

c6n  '-fl-dent-iy,  adv.    [Eng,  confident ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  confident  or  assured  manner;  with  confi- 
dence, trust,  or  a  feeling  of  security. 

"Where  Duty  bids,  he  confidently  steers." 

Coteper:  A  Reflection,  Horace,  bk.  ii.,  Ode  x. 

2.  With  confidence  or  assurance;  boldly,  coura- 
geously. 

".  .  .  the  author's  presumption,  in  RO  confidently  pre- 
dicting immortality  to  his  performance." — Warburton: 
Divine  Leuatitm,  bk.  iii.,  g  3. 

3.  With  excessive  confidence  or  assurance ;  posi- 
tively, dogmatically. 

"Every  fool  may  believe,  and  pronounre  confidently; 
but  wise  men  will  conclude'firmly.  '—South. 

c5n  -fi-dent-ness,  s.  [Eng.  confident;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  confident;  confidence,  assur- 
ance. (Bailey.) 

c6n-fi  -der  (1),  s.  [Eng,  confd(e);  -er.]  One 
who  confides,  trusts,  or  lias  confidence  in  another. 

con -fid- Sr  (2),  s.  [('OXFEDEB.]  A  confederate, 
an  ally. 

"Algatis  this  may  not  suffer! t  be, 
Lat  in  is  canfitlrr  with  Troianis  and  Knee." 

!><>„.,.. -    r/Yf///.  317,  12. 

C&n-fi  -ding,  j?r.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [CONFIDE,  v.] 
A.  As  pr.  par. ;   In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 
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B.  Afi  adjective; 

1.  Giving  or  committing  in  trust. 

"And  whom  ? — the  gracious,  the  confiding  hand." 

Thomson:  Liberty,  pt.  6. 

2.  Trusting ;  having  confidence,  trust,  or  reliance. 

3.  Over- trustful,  credulous,  unsuspicious. 

"He  had  a  confiding  wife,  and  he  treated  her  as  confi- 
ding wives  only  are  treated."— Thackeray;  Vanity  Fair. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  giving  or  committing  in  trust. 

2.  The  act  of  communicating  in  confidence. 

3.  The  act  or  state  of  having  trust  or  confidence  in. 

con-fl'-dlng-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  confiding:  -ty.l  In 
a  confiding  manner ;  with  confidence,  confidently. 

"A  priest  .  .  .  who  had  confidingly  accompanied 
them,  acted  as  interpreter."— J.  Grant;  Inventors,  #c.,in 
Casaell's  Tech.  Ed.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  326. 

c6n-fl -ding-ness,  s.  [Eng.  confiding;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  confiding  or  confident. 

"  He  had  the  freshness,  the  simplicity,  the  confldtngness, 
the  liveliness  of  boyhood."— Mill:  Dissert,  and  Discuss. 
(Bentham),  i.  892. 

c5n-f  Ig'-u-rate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  configuratus*  pa.  par. 
of  configuro:  coH=cwm=with,  together,  and  figure 
=  to  form,  to  figure ;  figura  =  a  figure.]    To  assume 
a  harmonious  or  concordant  shape ;  to  take  form 
or  position,  as  the  parts  of  a  complex  structure. 
'*  Where  pyramids  to  pyramids  relate, 
And  the  whole  fabric  doth  configurate," 

Jordan;  Poems  (before  1650). 

cSn-flg-u-ra'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.  configuration;  Lat. 
configuration  from  configuratus,  pa.  par.  of  con- 
figuro.} 

•jl.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  form,  shape,  or  position  of 
parts  of  anything  in  relation  to  each  other. 

"Chili  must  formerly  have  resembled  the  latter  country 
in  the  configuration  of  its  land  and  water."—  Darwin- 
Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.xii.,  p.  255. 

*2.  Astrol. :  The  relative  position  of  the  planets ; 
the  face  of  the  horoscope  according  to  the  relative 
aspects  of  the  planets  at  any  time. 

"The  aspects,  conjunctions,  and  configurations  of  the 
stars  .  .  ." — Sir  T.  Browne:  Christian  Morals,  ii.  9. 

*COnfigure  (con-flg'-ytir),  r.  /.  [Fr.  configurer ; 
Lat.  configuro.]  To  dispose  or  arrange  into  any 
shape  or  form  ;  to  fashion,  shape,  or  frame  after  a 
model. 

"Mother  earth  brought  forth  legs,  arms,  and  other 
members  of  the  body,  scatter'd  and  distinct,  at  their  full 
growth  ;  which  coming  together,  cementing,  and  so  con- 
figuring themselves  into  human  shape,  made  lusty  men." 
— Bentleyi  Sermons. 

Configured  (c8n-flg'-yttrd),  pa.  par,  or  a. 
[CONFIGURE.] 

"configuring  (c5n-flg'-ytir-!ng),  pr.  par.,  a. 
&  s.  [CONFIGURE.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  As  subsf. :  The  act  of  shaping  or  forming  after 
a  model;  configuration. 

Capa- 


c6n-fi'-na>-ble,  a.  [Eng. confin(e};  -able.]  C 
ble  of  being  confined,  restricted,  or  limited. 

"There  is  infinite  virtue  in  the  Almighty,  not  confi- 
na&fetoany  limits." — Bp.  Hall:  Rem.,  p.  90. 

c6n'-f Ine  or  Icon-fine',  s.  &  a.    [CONFINE,  v.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  common  boundary,  frontier,  border,  or  limit 
(generally  used  in  the  plural). 

"  On  the  confines  of  the  city  and  the  Temple  had  been 
founded,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  a  House  of  Carmelite 
Friars,  .  .  ."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*2.  A  neighbor ;  or  perhaps  bordering  or  neighbor- 
ing territory. 

"Now,  neighbor  confines,  purge  you  of  your  scum." 

Shakesp..-  Hen.  IV.t  Pt.  II.,  iv.  4. 
*3.  A  place  of  confinement. 

"Ham.  A  goodly  one;  in  which  there  are  many  con- 
fines, wards,  and  dungeons;  Denmark  being  one  of  the 
worst." — Shakesp.;  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

*II.  Fig.:  A  boundary,  limit,  or  extreme. 

"  Reg.    O,  sir,  you  are  old, 
Nature  in  you  Bundl  on  (be  very  verge 
Of  her  confine :  you  should  be  ruled,  and  led 
By  some  discretion.  Unit  discerns  your  state." 

Mmkesp.:  Kino  Lfar,  ii.  4. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Neighboring,  bordering  upon,  ad- 
joining. 

11  For  tho  difference  between  confines  and  border, 
see  BORDER. 

con  -f Ine  ,  r.i.&t.  [Fr.  confiner-to  confine,  to 
abut,  or  bound  upon  ...  to  lay  out  bounds 
unto;  also,  to  confine,  to  relegate  (Cotgrave) ;  Fr. 
confin=near,  neighboring,  from  Lat.  cott finis:  con= 
cum= with,  together ;  finis=o.  boundary  (Skeaf) .] 


confinement 

*A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  border  upon,  to  touch  on;  to  have  a  com- 
mon boundary,  frontier,  or  limit. 

(1)  With  the  prep.  with. 

"Half  lost,  I  seek 

What  readiest  path  leads  where  your  gloomy  bounds 
Confine  with,  heav'n.'  Milton.-  P.  L.,  ii.  977. 

(2)  With  the  prep.  on. 

"  Full  in  the  midst  of  thin  created  space, 
Betwixt  heav'n,  earth,  and  skies,  there  stands  a  place 
Confining  on  all  three."  Dryden. 

2.  To  restrict  or  limit  one's  self. 

"  Children,  permitted  the  freedom  of  both  hands,  do 
oft  times  confine  unto  the  left,  and  are  not  without  great 
difficulty  restrain' d  from  it." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

B.  Transitive; 

1.  Literally; 

*i.  To  form  a  boundary  or  frontier  to,  to  bound, 
to  limit. 

2.  To  shut  up,  to  restrict,  to  keep  witbin  bounds. 
"  The  third  is  a  mixture  of  the  two  former,  where  the 

pupils  are  restrained  but  not  confined  .  .  .  " — Ctoid- 
smith.  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  xiiL 

*3.  To  drive  beyond  the  confines  or  borders ;  to 
banish,  to  ezpel. 

"  We,  by  the  help 
Of  these  his  people,  have  confin'd  him  hence." 

Heywood:  Golden  Age,  1611. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  keep  within  limits,  to  restrict,  to  limit. 
"If  the  pout  continue,  I  confine  myself  wholly  to  the 
milk  diet.  —  Temple. 
*2.  To  bring  to  an  end,  to  conclude,  to  limit. 

3.  To  restrict  or  limit  in  application  or  reference. 

"  Looking  to  the  cases  which  I  have  collected  of  cross- 
bred animals  closely  resembling  one  parent,  the  resem- 
blances seem  chiefly  confined,  to  characters  almost  mon- 
strous in  their  nature." — Darwin:  Origin  of  Species  (ed. 
1859),  ch.  viii.,  p.  275. 

If  To  be  confined : 
Medical: 

1.  To  be  in  child-bed ;  to  bear  a  child. 

2.  To  be  constipated 

TT  For  tho  difference  between  to  confine  and  to 
bound)  see  BOUND. 
c6n-f  ined',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CONFINE,  u.] 

A.  As  pa. par.;  In  seuses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Shut  up,  restrained  within   limits,  im- 
prisoned. 

2.  Figuratively; 

(1)  Restricted,  circumscribed,  not  extensive. 
"Considering  the  small  size  of  these  islands,  we  feel  the 

more  astonished  at  the  number  of  their  aboriginal  beings, 
and  at  their  confined  range."— Darwin:  Voyage  round  tht 
World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  xvii.,  p.  377. 

(2)  Restricted  in  application  or  reference. 
II.  Medical: 

1.  Brought  to  bed  of  a  child. 
.    2.  Constipated. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  confined  and  con- 
tracted^ see  CONTRACTED. 

*c6n-fl'-ned-ness,  s.  [Eng.  confined;  -ness.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  confined,  limited,  or 
restricted. 

"...  the  imperfection  of  his  views  and  the  amfined- 
ness  of  his  powers." — Hoadly;  Letters  signed  Britain  icus, 
Let.  63. 

tc&n-f Ine  -iSss,  a.    [Eng.  confine;  -Jess.]    With- 
out limit  or  boundary ;  unbounded,  unlimited. 
"  Will  seem  as  pure  as  snow;  and  the  poor  state 
Esteem  him  as  a  lamb,  being  compared 
With  my  conftneless  harms. 

Shftkesp. .-  Moxbeth,  iv.  3. 

c6n-f Ine  -ment,  «.    [Eng.  confine;  -went.] 
A.  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  confining,  shutting  up,  or  restrain- 
ing. 

"  As  to  the  numbers  who  are  under  restraint,  people  do 
not  seem  so  much  surprised  at  the  confinement  of  some, 
as  the  liberty  of  others."— Addison. 

2.  The  state  of  being  confined,  shut  up,  or  im- 
prisoned. 

"  The  poor  man,  ready  to  faint  with  grief  and  fear,  was 
conducted  by  the  officers  of  the  House  to  a  place  of  cvu- 
finement.''—Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  ill. 

ff  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  confinement^ 
captivity,  and  imprisonment:  "Confinement  is  the 
generic,  the  other  two  specific  terms.  Confinement 
and  imprisonment  both  imply  tho  abridgment  of 
one's  personal  freedom,  but  tho  former  specifies  no 
causo,  which  the  latter  does.  We  may  bo  confined 
in  a  room  for  ill  health*  or  confined  in  any  place  by 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     $enophon,     exist,    ph  =  f . 
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confiner 
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confirmement 


-way  of  punishment ;  but  wo  are  never  imprisoned 
but  in  some  specific  place  appointed  for  the  con- 
finement of  offenders,  and  always  on  some  supposed 
offense.  .  .  .  Confinement  is  so  general  a  term 
as  to  be  applied  to  animals  and  even  inanimate 
objects;  imprisonment  and  captivity  are  applied  in 
the  proper  sense  to  persons  only,  but  they  admit  of 
a  figurative  application.  The  poor  stray  brutes, 
who  are  found  trespassing  on  nnlawful  ground,  are 
doomed  to  a  wretched  confinement,  rendered  still 
more  hard  and  intolerable  by  the  want  of  food :  the 
confinement  of  plants  within  too  narrow  a  space 
will  stop  their  growth  for  want  of  air."  (Crabb: 
Eng.Synon.) 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  act  of  restricting,  limiting,  or  confining. 

2.  A  restraint,  limit,  or  restriction. 

'*  The  mind  hates  restraint,  and  is  apt  to  fancy  itself 
under  confinement  when  the  eight  is  pent  up." — Addison. 

B.  Med.:  Childbed,  parturition,  lying  in. 
c&n-fi'Tner,  *c5n'-fi-ner,  *.     [Eng.  confin(e); 

-«-.] 

1.  Literally: 

*\.  One  who  lives  upon  the  borders  or  confines  of 
another  country ;  a  borderer. 

"The  senate  hathstirr'd  up  the  conjlners, 
And  gentlemen  of  Italy    .     .    ." 

Shakesp..-  Cymbeline,  iv.  2. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  confines,  restrains,  or 
limits  a  boundary  or  limit. 

*II.  Figuratively ; 

1.  A  connecting  link,  a  connection. 

"  The  participles  or  nonfiners  between  plants  and  living 
creatures  are  such  as  have  no  local  motion ;  such  as 
oysters."  — Bacon. 

2.  Anything  closely  allied ;  a  close  or  uear  neigh- 
bor. 

"...    they  are  such  neighbors  and  confluent  in  art, 
.    .    ."—  Wotton. 

3.  Anything  which  restrains,  limits,  or  restricts. 
c6n-f  I  -nlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [CONFINE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  putting  in  confinement, 
restricting,  or  limiting. 

*c6n-fln'-l-ty,  s.  [Lat.  confinitax,  from  confinis 
=  neighboring,  bordering.]  [CONFINE,  v.]  The 
quality  of  being  bordering  or  neighboring ;  near- 
ness, neighborhood,  contiguity. 

coa-ftrm ,    *con-ferme,    *con-fermen,    *con- 

ferml,  *con-fermy.  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  confermer; 
Fr.confirmer:  Sp.  «  Port,  confirmar ;  Ital.  confer- 
more,  from  Lat.  confirmo=to  strengthen,  to  con- 
firm: con=cwm=with,  together,  fully,  and  firmo— 
—to  strengthen ;  7?rmtw= strong,  firm.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  To  make  stronger  or  firmer ;  to  strengthen. 
".    .    .    confirtn  the  feeble  knees."—  Isaiah  xxxv.  8. 

2.  To  ratify,  to  settle,  to  establish. 

"The  gode  olde  lawes  he  confermede  vaste."— Rob.  of 
Gloucester,  p.  622. 

3.  To  render  valid  by  a  formal  assent. 

"That  treaty,  so  prejudicial,  ought  to  have  been  re- 
mitted rather  than  confirmed."—  Swift. 

4.  To  render  certain  or  beyond  doubt  by  fresh  evi- 
dence ;  to  bear  witness  to. 

"  Your  eyes  shall  witness  and  confirm  my  tale, 
Oar  youth  how  dextrous,  and  bow  fleet  our  sail." 
Pope;  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  vii.,  1.  417,  418. 

5.  To  strengthen,  assure,  or  encourage  in  resolu- 
tion, purpose,  or  opinion. 

"But  on  I  must: 

Fate  leads  me;  I  will  follow— There  you  read 
What  may  cqnjlrm  you." 

Ford.-  The  Witch  of  Edmonton,  i.  2. 

6.  To  fix  firmly  in,  to  radicate. 
II.  Ecclesiastical : 

1.  To  administer  the  right   of   confirmation  to. 
[CONFIRMATION.] 

'  •  Ich  signi  the  with  signe  of  croys. 
And  with  the  creme  of  hele  confermi." 

Shoreham,  p.  16. 

2.  (Script.  Lang.) :  To  appoint,  choose  out,  or  set 
apart  for  a  special  purpose  or. end. 

"  For  thou  hast  confirmed  to  thyself  thy  people  Israel  to 
be  a  people  unto  thee  .  .  ."—2  Sam.  vii.  24. 

*B.  Intrans. :  To  affirm,  to  maintain,  to  declare. 

^[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  confirm 
and  to  corroborate :  *'The  idea  of  strengthening  is 
common  to  these  terms,  but  under  different  circum- 
stances :  confirni  is  used  generally ;  corroborate  only 
in  particular  instances.  What  confirms  serves  to 
confirm  the  mind  of  others;  what  corroborates 


strengthens  one's  self:  a  testimony  may  be  con- 
firmed or  corroborated ;  but  the  thing  confirms,  the 
person  corroborates:  when  the  truth  of  a  person's 
assertions  is  called  in  question,  it  is  fortunate  for 
him  when  circumstances  present  themselves  that 
confirm  the  truth  of  what  he  has  said,  or  if  he  have 
respectabie  friends  to  corroborate  his  testimony." 
(Crabb:  Ena.Synon,} 

He  also  discriminates  between  to  confirm  and  to 
establish:  "The  idea  of  strengthening  is  common 
to  these  as  to  the  former  terms,  but  witli  a  different 
application  confirm  respects  the  state  of  a  per- 
son's mind,  and  whatever  acts  upon  the  miud ; 
establish  is  employed  with  regard  to  whatever  is 
external:  a  report  is  confirmed:  a  reputation  is 
established :  a  person  isconfirmed  in  the  persuasion 
or  belief  of  any  truth  or  circumstance  a  thing  is 
established  in  the  public  estimation.  The  mind 
seeks  its  own  moans  of  confirming  itself ;  things  are 
established  either  by  time  or  authority :  no  person 
should  be  hasty  in  giving  credit  to  reports  that  are 
not  fully  confirmed,  nor  in  giving  support  to  meas- 
ures that  are  not  established  upon  surest  grounds ; 
a  reciprocity  of  good  offices  serves  to  confirm  an 
alliance,  or  a  good  understanding  between  people 
and  nations ;  interest  or  reciprocal  affection  serves 
to  establish  an  intercourse  between  individuals, 
which  has,  perhaps,  been  casually  commenced." 
{Crabb:  Eng.Synon,) 

c6n-fIrm'-$,-ble,  a.  [Eng.  confirm;  -able.} 
Capable  of  being  confirmed,  made  certain  or 
assured. 

"  It  may  receive  a  spurious  inmate,  as  is  conflrmable  by 
many  examples."—  .Browne.-  Vulgar  Errors. 

*c6n-flrm'-an9e,  s.  [Lat.  confirmans,  pr.  par. 
of  confirmo.]  Confirmation,  assurance,  encourage- 
ment. 

"For  their  oonfirmance,  I  will  therefore  now 
Slepe  in  our  black  barke." 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  iii. 

con-flr-ma -tion,  *con-flr-ma  -gion,  *.  [Fr. 
confirmation ;  Prov.  cofermatio^  confirmation;  Sp. 
confirmation;  Port,  confirmacao;  Ital.  conferma- 
zione:  all  from  Lat.  confirmatio  (ace.  confirma- 
tion  <•»()•] 

I.  < h dinar y  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  confirming  anything  or  any  person. 

(1)  Gen.:  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"Their  blood  is  shed 
In  confirmation  of  the  noblest  claim." 

Coieper:  The  Task,  bk.  v. 

(2)  Spec,:  Evidence  in  support  of  a  doctrine  or  a 
statement :  proof. 

"  The  arguments  brought  by  Christ  for  the  cotiflnna- 
ti»»»  of  his  doctrine,  were  in  themselves  (sufficient."  — 

Fnuth. 

2.  The  state  of  being  confirmed. 

"...  and  in  the  defense  and  confirmation  of  the 
gospel,  ye  all  .  .  ."— Phil.  i.  7. 

3.  That  which  strengthens  anything,  as  the  evi- 
dence aiMue-M  in  support  of  a  doctrine  or  state- 
ment. 

"Trifles  light  as  air 

Are  to  the  jealous  confirmations  strong 
\a  proofs  of  holy  writ    .     .     ." 

Shakesp.:  Otnello,  iii.  3. 
II.  Technically: 
1.  Ecclesiol.  ft  History: 

(1)  Def. :  The  act  of  confirming  a  child,  a  young 
person,  or  any  one,  by  the  imposition  of  a  bishop's 
hands. 

(2)  //<'.-•'. :  The  passages  adduced  in  support  of  this 
rite  are  Heb.  vi.  1,  Acts  viii.  14-17,  xix.  5, 6,  especially 
the  first  of  the  three.    Confirmation  was  originally 
administered  as  the  concluding  part  of  the  baptis- 
mal ceremony,  whether  the  baptized  person  were 
an  adult  or  an  infant.  Some  think  the  practice  was 
general  by  the  year  A.  I).  190.    The  primitive  prac- 
tice in  this  respect  still  continues  in   the  Greek 
Church.    Chrism,  or  sacred  ointment,  was  used  at 
least  from  the  time  of  Tertullian,  in  the  2d  century. 
The  unction  was  the  first  part  of  the  ceremony  ;  the 
.second  was  the  consignation,  or  signing  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross  ;  and  the  third  was  the  imposition 
of  the  bishop's  hands,  with  the  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Qhost.    In  the  Church  of  Rome,  Confirmation 
is  one  of  the  seven  sacraments,  the  formula  used 
being,  **  I  sign  thee  "with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
confirm  thee  with  the  chrism  of  salvation,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."    The  opposition  by  the  Protestants  in  the 
16th  century  to  the  administration  of  Confirmation 
to  infants  made  the  Council  of  Trent  postpone  it  to 
the  seventh  year  of  a  child's  age. 

(3)  Present  Practice  in  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Various  Episcopal  Churchett :  The  Episco- 
pal Liturgy  in  one  place  has  this  heading:  "The 
Order  of  Confirmation,  or  laying  on  of  hands  upon 
those  that  are  baptized,  and  come  to  years  of  dis- 
cretion."   When  godfathers  and  godmothers  pre- 
sent a  child  of  tender  years  for  baptism,  the  demand 


is  made  by  the  officiating  clergyman,  "  Dost  thou, 
in  the  name  of  this  child,  renounce  the  devil  and 
all  his  works,  the  vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world, 
with  all  covetous  desires  of  the  same,  and  the 
carnal  desires  of  the  flesh,  so  that  thou  wilt  not 
follow  nor  be  led  by  them?  To  this  the  reply  is 
made,  "I  renounce  them  all."  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  Baptismal  Service  the  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers are  exhorted  to  take  care  that  the  child  be 
brought  to  the  bishop  to  be  confirmed  as  soon  as  it 
can  say  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten 
Commandments,  besides  having  been  instructed  in 
the  Church  Catechism.  When  these  qualifications 
have  been  attained,  and  a  suitable  age  reached,  its 
name  is  sent  to  the  bishop,  who,  if  satisfied  with  it, 
administers  to  it  publicly,  with  others,  the  rite  of 
Confirmation.  On  their  part  the  postulants  are 
held  to  confirm  and  ratify  in  their  own  persons 
the  engagements  made  in  their  behalf,  while  yet 
they  were  infants,  by  their  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers. After  questions  put  and  answered,  and 
prayer  offered,  the  bishop  lays  his  hand  on  the 
head  of  each  one  to  be  confirmed,  with  prayer,  and 
then  with  the  pronouncing  of  a  blessing.  None,  it  i.- 
ordered,  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  Holy  Communion 
unless  they  have  either  been  confirmed  or  are  desir- 
ous of  being  so. 
2.  Law; 

(1)  Eccles.  Law:   The  ratification  by  an   Arch- 
bishop of  the  election  of  a  Bishop  by  a  Dean  ami 
Chapter. 

(2)  Conveyancing:  A  kind  of  conveyance  by  which 
a  voidable  though  not  a  void  estate  is  made  "  una- 
voidable" and  valid,  or  a   particular  estate  in- 
creased.   This  can  be  done  by  the  insertion  of  the 
words  "ratified  and  confirmed,"  with  which  are 
generally  associated,  for  furthersecurity's  sake,  the 
other  words  "  given  and  granted." 

C&n-flrm  -a-tlve,  a.  [Fr.  confirmatif;  Ital 
confermativot  from  Lat.  confirmatust  pa.  par.  of 
confirmo.]  Having  the  power  of,  or  tendency  to, 
confirm  or  strengthen ;  corroborative. 

C&n-flrm'-a-tlve-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  confirmative; 
-ly.~\  In  a  confirming  manner ;  so  as  to  confirm. 

c6n-fTr-ma'-t6r,  s,  [Lat.,  from  confirmo.}  One 
who  or  that  which  confirms  or  attests ;  a  connrmer. 

"There  wants  herein  the  definitive  conflrmator,  and 
test  of  things  uncertain,  the  sense  of  man." — Browne.- 
Vulgar  Errors. 

c6n-firm  -fc-tSr-f,  a.    [Eng.  confirmator:  -y.] 

1.  Confirming,  containing,  or  adducing  confirma- 
tion or  corroboration. 

"All  this  illustration,  all  this  confirmatory  proof,  is 
wanting  to  the  Roman  history  during  the  first  four  and  a 
half  centuries  of  the  city."—  teieib:  Cred.  Ear.  Roman 
Hi*t.  (1856),  ch.  vi.,  §  5,  vol.  i.,  p.  237. 

*2.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  rite  of  confir- 
mation. 

"  It  is  not  improbable,  that  they  [the  disciples  ]  had  in 
their  eye  the  confirmatory  usage  in  the  synagogues,  .  .  . " 
— Bishop  Compton:  Episcopal  ia,  p.  35  (1686.) 

c6n-f  irmed  ',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CONFIRM,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Strengthened,  made  firm. 

" .  .  .  he  has  such  a  confirmed  countenance,"— 
Shaktsp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  3. 

2.  Assured,  settled  beyond  doubt,  established. 

"  Of  approved  valor  and  confirm'ti  honesty." 

Shakesp.i  Much  Ado,  u.  1. 

3.  Assented  to,  ratified,  established. 

4.  Perfect,  fully  developed,  fixed. 

"  In  vain  I  spurn  at  my  confirm* tt  despite." 

Shake&p.:  Tarquin  and  Lucrece,  1,026. 

5.  Beyond  hope  of  recovery  or  help;  as,  A  ton- 
firmed  invalid. 

"These  affecting  hallucinations  terrified  them,  lest 
they  should  settle  into  a  confirmed  loss  of  reason  .  .  ." 
—Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer:  Eugene  Aram,  bk.  vii.,ch.  xxxiii. 

II.  Eccles.:  Having  received  the  right  of  con- 
firmation (q.  v.). 

c6n-flrm  -Sd-lf ,  adv.    [Eng.con/irnwd;  -ly.] 

1.  So  as  to  confirm ;  in  a'  manner  to  bring  con- 
firmation. 

*2.  In  a  confirmed  or  assured  manner ;  assuredly. 

c6n-flrm  -ed-njSas,  s.  [Eng.  confirmed;  -ness.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  confirmed  or  firmly 
fixed. 

"  If  the  difficulty  arise  from  the  confirmedness  of  habit, 
every  resistance  weakens  the  habit,  abates  the  difficulty." 
Decay  of  Piety. 

con-flrm-ee',  s.  [Eng.  confirm  '  -ee.]  One  to 
whom  anything  is  confirmed.  (Ash.) 

*c6n-f Trine  -mint, s.  [Eng. confirm ;-ment.]  Con- 
firmation. 

"  That  one  wasche  men  over  the  fant 
After  conflrmement."  Hhoreham,  p.  15. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     wh6.     a6n;     mate,    cub,     ciire,    unite,    cfir,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     »,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


confirmer 

c6n-flrm -5r,  s.  [Eng,  confirm;  -er.l  He  who 
or  that  which  confirms  or  attests ;  one  who  ratifies 
or  gives  confirmation  to. 

"  Be  these  sad  sighs  confirms  rs  of  thy  words? 
Then  speak  again." 

Shakeap.r  King  John,  iii.  1. 

c6n-fTrm'-Iftg,*con-ferm-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.&s. 

(CONFIRM,  V.] 

A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.;  The  act  of  confirming,  attesting, 
or  ratifying  anything. 

2.  Eccles,;  Confirmation. 

"  Confertnynge  Ms  a  sacrement."— SfcoreAam,  p.  13. 

c6n-flrm'~lng-ly*?  adv.  [Eng.  confirming;  -ty.] 
So  as  to  confirm,  ratify,  or  give  confirmation  to ;  in 
a  confirming  or  corroborative  manner. 

"...  the  vow  that  they  used  in  her  rites,  somewhat 
conflrtniiiyly  alludes." — B.  Jonson.  Part  of  the  King's 
Entertainment. 

Con-firm'-I-ty4,  s.  [A  blunder  of  Mrs.  Quickly 
for  infirmity.]  An  infirmity. 

" .  .  .  you  cannot  one  bear  with  another's  conflrtni- 
ties" — Shaktsp.;  Henry  /T.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 

con  -f  Is-ca~ble,  a.  [Fr.]  Able  to  be  confiscated; 
liable  to  confiscation. 

con  -fls-cate,  r.  t,  &  /.  [Lat.  confiscate  pa.  par. 
of  co/i/fsco=toput  in  a  coffer  or  chest:  con=citm— 
with,  together,  and  ft»c«5=(l)  a  wicker  basket,  (2) 
a  purse,  (I!)  the  public  treasury.]  [CoNPlSK.J 

A.  Tranaitire: 

1.  To  seize  as  forfeited  to  the  public  treasury. 

**By  this  plebiscite,  says  Livy,  the  fortunes  of  a  large 
part  of  the  patricians  would  have  been  confiscated."-' 
Lewi  ft:  Cred.  Ear.  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xii.,  pt.  iv.,  §  08, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  292. 

*2.  To  deprive  of  goods  as  forfeited. 

"He  was  committed  unto  ward,  and  breaking  prison, 
was  confiscated  aad  proclaimed  traitor." — Heylin:  Hist, 
Presbyt.,  p.  331. 

B.  Intratis.:  To  seize  the  goods  of  persons  as  for- 
feited. 

"  During  their  short  ascendency  they  had  done  nothing 
but  slay,  and  burn,  and  piilage,  and  demolish,  and 
attaint,  and  confiscate." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  zviii. 

*c5n-fls'-cate,  «.  [Lat.  confiscatus,  pa.  par. 
of  confisco.]  Confiscated ;  forfeited  to  the  public 
treasury. 

"  First  pay  me  for  the  nnrsing  of  thy  sons; 
And  let  it  be  confiscate  all,  so  soon 
Aa  1  have  received  it." 

Shakesp.;  Cymbelint,  v.  6. 

c5n'~f  Is-ca  ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CONFISCATE,  v.] 
con  -f  Is-ca-tlng,   pr.  par.,  a.  &,  s.       £CONFIS- 

CATE,  l\] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  t&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  seizing  as  forfeited ;  con- 
fiscation. 

con-fls-ca -tion,  s.  [Lat.  confiscation  from  con~ 
fiscatus,  pa.  par.  of  conflsco.] 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  seizing    as  forfeited   to   the 
public  treasury. 

".  .  .  to  banishment,  or  to  confiscation  of  goods,  .  .  .*' 
— £zrovii.  26. 

2.  Fig. :  Robbery,  plunder. 

"...  special  taxation,  laid  cm  ft  em  all  class  which 
happens  to  be  rich,  unpopular,  ami  defenseless,  is  really 
confiscation,  and  must  ultimately  impoverish  rather  than 
enrich  the  State."— Macaulay:  H:st.  £ng.f  ch,  XV. 

con'-fls-ca-tor,  s.    [Lat.] 
1.  One  who  confiscates. 

"  I  see  the  confiscates  begin  with  bishops  and  chapters, 
and  monasteries  .  .  ." — Burke:  On  the  French  Revolution, 

*2.  A  farmer  oradministrator  of  confiscated  prop- 
erty. 

"  They  were  overrun  by  publicans,  farmers  of  the  taxes, 
agents,  conflacators,  usurers,  bankers,  .  .  ."—  Burke: 
Abridg.  Eng.  Uist,,  i.  3. 

cSn-fls-ca'-tSr-y*,  a.  [Eng.  conflscator;  -y.]  Per- 
taining to  or  attended  with  confiscation. 

"  The  grounds,  reasons,  and  principles  of  those  terrible, 
confiscatory,  and  exterminatory  periods." — Burke:  Letter 
to  R.  Burke,  Esq. 

*con-fisk,  *con-fiske,  *con-fyske,  r.  t.  [Fr.  con- 
flsqiteri  from  Lat.  confoco.]  To  confiscate. 

'*  He  slew  mony  of  all  the  riche  men  in  his  cuntre,  for 
na  othir  cans,  bot  ailanerly  to  conjlske  thair  tfuddis," — 
Bellend..-  Own.,  B.  v.,  c.  1. 

*con-fisked,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CoNFiSK.  1 

*c&n  -fit,  *con-fyte,  s.  [COMFIT,  COXFRCT.]  A 
comfit,  con  feet,  or  sweetmeat. 

••  Would  you  not  use  me  scurvily  again,  and  give  me 
posweta  with  purging  confets    in'tr' — Beaum.  and  Flet.: 
Soomful 
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*COn'-ft-tont,  s.  [Lat.  confltens^  pr.  par.  of  con- 
jiteor=to  confess.]  One  who  confesses;  a  penitent. 

"  A  wide  difference  there  is  between  a  meer  conflt*nt 
and  a  true  penitent."— Decay  of  Piety. 

*c&n'-fi-tUre,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  confectura,  from 
conficio=to  make  up.] 

*i.  The  making  or  preparation  of  comfits. 

2.  A  comfit,  a  confection,  a  sweetmeat. 

"  It  is  certain,  that  there  be  some  houses  wherein  <•"»- 
JUures  and  pies  will  gather  mold  more  than  in  others." 
— Bacon. 

*confiture-house,  s.  A  confectioner's  shop  or 
room. 

"  We  contain  a  confiture-house,  where  we  make  all 
sweetmeats,  dry  and  moist,  and  divers  pleasant  wines."— 
Bacon. 

*c8n~flx',  v.  t.    [Lat.  conflxw,  pa.  par.  of  canflgo 
=to  fasten  together:  con  =  cum  =  with,  together; 
figo=to  fasten.]    To  fasten  or  fix  firmly. 
"  Or  else  for  ever  be  confixed  here, 
A  marble  monument  !" 

Xfutkritp.:  Measure  for  Measure,  v.  1. 

*COH-flxed',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CONFIX.] 

*con-fix'-lng,  pr.par.,  a.&s.    [ CONFIX.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 
C.  -4s  subst. :'  The  act  of  fastening  or  fixing  down 

firmly. 
*c6n-flx  -ttre,  s.    [Lat.  conflxus,  pa.  par.  of  con- 

fi<j"-\    The  act  of  fastening  or  fixing  firmly. 

**  How  subject  are  we  to  embrace  this  earth,  even  while 

it  wounds  us  by  this  configure  of  ourselves  to  it!" — H". 

Xountagu;  Dev.  Ess*.t  P.  II.  (1654),  p.  65. 

*c5n-fla '-grant,  a.  [Lat.  conflaprans,  pr.  par. 
of  conflagro.]  Burning  together ;  involved  in  a 
common  fire. 

" .    .    .    then  raise 

From  the  conflagrant  mass,  purged  and  refined, 
New  heavens,  new  earth,    .    .    ," 

Mtltont  P.L.,  bk.  xii. 

*c8n  -fla-grate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  conflagrates,  pa.  par. 
of  conflagro7\  To  burn  np  utterly,  to  consume. 

"Conflagrating  the  poor  man  himself  into  ashes  and 
caput  mortuum."— Carlyle:  Miscell.,  iv.  144. 

c6n-fla-gra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  conflagratio,  from 
conJlagro=to  burn  together:  con=cum=with,  to- 
gether ^Jiagro— to  bum.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  general  burning,  a  fire  on  a  large  scale, 
and  extending  to  many  things. 

"...  the  litaus  of  Romulus  was  found  unhurt  in 
the  ashes  of  the  Casa  Rotnuli  after  the  conflagration." — 
Lewis.-  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  iii.,  pt.  v.,  §83, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  335. 

*2.  Fig. :  A  general  disturbance,  such  as  an  in- 
surrection, a  war. 

cSn'-fla-gra-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  conflagrat(us) ;  Eng. 
suff.  -tre.]  Tending  to  or  causing  a  conflagration. 

c6n'-flate,  a.  [Lat.  conflatus,  pa.  par.  of  con/fo= 
to  blow  together:  con=cu»i=with,  together ;  ^Io= 
to  blow.]  Disturbed,  agitated. 

"  Methought  no  ladie  else  so  high  renownd 
That  might  hane  causde  me  change  my  conflate 
minde."  Mirror  for  Magistrate*,  p.  24. 

c6n-flate  ,  r.  f.  [Lat.  conflatus,  pa.  par.  of  con/Jo 
=to  blow  together,  to  fuse,  to  melt.]  To  fuse  or 
weld  together,  to  join. 

"The  States-General,  created  and  conflated  by  the  pas- 
sionate effort  of  the  whole  nation,  is  there  as  a  tiling  high 
and  lifted  up." — Carlylt:  French  Revolution,  pt.  i.,  bk.  v., 
ch.  i. 

con-fla  -tion,  s.    [Lat.  conjtatio,  from  cm^/IaAus.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  casting  metals. 

2.  The  act  of  blowing  many  instruments  at  the 
same  time. 

"The  sweetest  harmony  is,  when  every  part  or  instru- 
ment is  not  heard  by  itself,  but  a  conflation  of  them  all." 
— Bacon . 

c6n-flex"-ttre,  s.  [Lat.  conflexura,  from  conflejcus, 
pa.  par.  of  conflecto=to  bend.]  A  bending  or  turn- 
ing. 

c6n-fllct,  8.  [O.  Fr.  conflict;  Fr.  confltt;  Sp. 
conflicto;  Ital.  conflitto,  from  Lat.  conflict  us,  pa. 
par.  of  confligo—to  dash  together:  co?i=cum=with, 
together;  fligo=to  strike.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  violent   collision  or  meeting  of   two  sub- 
stances. 

"Pour  dephlegmed  spirit  of  vinegar  upon  salt  of  tar- 
tar, and  there  will  be  such  a  conflict  or  ebullition,  .  .  ." 
— Boyle. 

2.  A  contest,  struggle,  or  battle ;  an  engagement. 
"Andouer  A  besyde  these  foure  pryncipall  bataylles, 

Vortimerus  had  with  the  Saxons  dyuers  other  conflicti*, 
.     .     ."—Fabyan.-  vol.  i.,  c.  88. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  struggle  or  contention  for  superiority. 
"  .     .    .    it  would  have  been  wise  in  him  to  avoid  any 
conflict  with  his  people."—  Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 


conflicting 

2.  A  straggle  or  contest  generally. 

"  .  .  .  his  habits  by  no  means  fitted  him  for  the  con- 
flicts of  active  life."—  Macaulay-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

3.  A  mental  strife  or  struggle ;  agony,  pang. 

"  For  he  durst  not  make  them  priuie  of  his  conflicte, 
sith  they  were  yet  but  weake."— Vdall;  Math.,  ch.  xxvi. 

*4.  An  effort,  struggle,  or  exertion. 
"If  he  attempt  this  great  change,  with  what  labor  and 
conflict  must  he  accomplish  it?" — Rogers. 

*5   Disturbance,  lack  of  order  or  rule. 
"  Also  where  there  is  lack  of  order,  nedes  muste  be  per- 
petual conflycte."—Sir  T.  Elyot;  The  Govert*or,  bk.  L,  en,  i. 

If  Conflict  of  laws  : 

Law:  Variance  between  the  laws  of  two  coun- 
tries, one  that  of  the  plaintiff ,  and  the  other  that 
of  the  defendant.  This  occasionally  arises  in  cases 
of  marriage  between  the  subjects  of  different 
rulers  or  the  citizens  of  different  states  or  nations. 

JCrabb  thus  discriminates  between  conflict,  com- 
.  andcontest:  "A  conflict  has  more  of  violence  in 
it  than  a  combat^  and  a  combat  than  a  contest.  A 
conflict  and  combat,  in  the  proper  sense,  are  .always 
attended  with  a  personal  attack;  contest  consists 
mostly  of  a  striving  for  some  common  'object.  A 
conflict  is  mostly  sanguinary  and  desperate :  it 
arises  from  the  undisciplined  operations  of  the  bad 
passions,  animosity  and  brutal  rage ;  it  seldom  ends 
in  anything  but  destruction:  a  combat  is  often  a 
matter  of  art  and  a  trial  of  skill ;  it  may  be  .obsti- 
nate and  lasting,  though  not  arising  from  any  per* 
sonal  resentment,  and  mostly  terminates  with  the 
triumph  of  one  party  and  the  defeat  of  the  other :  a 
contest  is  interested  and  personal ;  it  may  often  give 
rise  to  angry  and  even  malignant  sentiments,  but  is 
not  necessarily  associated  with  any  bad  passion ;  it 
ends  in  the  advancement  of  one  to  the  injury  of  the 
other.  .  .  .  Violent  passions  have  their  conflicts; 
ordinary  desires  their  combats;  motives  their  con- 
tests;  it  is  the  poet's  part  to  describe  the  conflicts 
between  pride  and  passion,  rage  and  despair,  in  the 
breast  or  the  disappointed  lover;  reason  will  sel- 
dom come_  off  victorious  in  its  combat  with  ambi- 
tion, avarice,  a  love  of  pleasure,  or  any  predominant 
desire,  unless  aided  by  religion :"  where  there  is  a 
contest  between  the  desire  of  following  one's  will 
and  a  sense  of  propriety,  the  voice  of  a  prudent 
friend  maybe  heard  and  heeded.'*  (Crabb;  Eng. 
Synon.) 

conflict-cry,  s.    A  battle-cry. 

"  Then  loudly  rose  the  confliet'C-ry, 
And  Douglas's  brave  heart  swelled  high." 

>V«>»:     Til?  Loi-'l  itfth*  IstCA,   Vi.   18. 

c6n-fllct',  r.  i.    [CONFLICT,  *.] 
*I.  Literally: 

1.  To  dash  or  strike  together;  to  come  into  col- 
lision. 

"  You  shall  hear  under  the  earth  a  horrible  thundering 
of  fire  and  water  conflicting  together."— Bacon.-  Nat.  Htat. 

2.  To  strive  or  contend  with ;  to  struggle,  engage, 
or  fight. 

11  First  when  to  get  Marfisa  he  had  thought, 
He  had  conflicted  more  than  twice  or  thrice." 

Harrington;  Orlando,  bk.  xxvi.,  s.  74. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  contend  or  strive  in  argument  or  mentally. 

"And  this  consideration  doth  so  effectually  support  him 
under  all  the  difficulties  that  he  hath  to  conflict  with, 
.  .  ."— &Aarp,Yol.  i.,  Ser.  5. 

2.  To  differ  or  disagree ;  to  show  a  discrepancy — 
commonly  used  in  the  pr.  par.  (q.  v.) 

*c8n-fllc-ta'-tlon,  s.  [Lat-  conflictatio.]  A  con- 
flicting or  contending  together;  a  conflict  or 
struggle. 

"And  sturdy  conflictation 
Of  struggling  winds,    .    .    .** 
More:  On  the  Soul,  pt.  IL,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  2. 

C&n-fllc'-tlAg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [CONFLICT,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Literally: 

*l.  Bashing  or  striking  against  other  bodies. 
"  Lash'd  into  foam,  the  fierce  conflicting  brine 
Seems  o'er  a  thousand  raging  waves  to  burn." 

Thomson. 

2.  Contending,  struggling;  engaged  in  strife  or 
contest. 

II.  Figuratively ; 

1.  Opposing,  contending. 

"On  the  other  hand,  Electra  torn  with  sundry  nmfltat* 
ing  passions,  .  .  ." — Hurd;  Notes  on  the  Art  vf  1'oetry. 

2.  Disagreeing;  presenting  points  of  difference  or 
discrepancy;  irreconcilable,  contradictory. 

"  The  first  campaign  .  .  .  (of  which  we  have  con* 
flirting  accounts,),  .  .  ." — Lewis.-  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hilt. 
'  is.v»  i,  ch.  xiii.,  pt.  ii.,  §  32,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  463-64. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     sain>     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,   ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  sban.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sfion  =  zhun.     -tious.     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -Me,    -die,    *fcc.  =  bel,     del. 
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*c6n-fllc -tion, ».  [Lat.  con/Iic/tu.]  A  conflict,  a 
struggle. 

c6n-fllc'-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  conflict ;  -it*.  J  Tending 
to  conflict :  conflicting. 

c6n-nlc'-t5r-?,  a.  [Eng.  conflict;  -ory.]  Con- 
flicting, opposing. 

c8n-fl6w  ,  v.  i.  [Prcf.  con,  audflow  (q.  v.)-]  To 
flow  or  flock  together. 

"Brooks  conflotKing  thither  on  every  side."—  Holland. 

•con-flow   Ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [CONFLOW.] 

*cdn-fluc  -tion,  s.    [CONFLUXION.] 

cftn-fiuc  -tn-ate,  u.  f.  [Pref.  con,  and  fluctuate 
(q.  v.).]  To  How  together. 

c5n  -flu-enge,  s.  [Lat.  confluentia,  from  confluo 
=to  flow  together:  con =c«?(i= with,  together,  and 
Jluo=to  flow.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  flowing  together ;  the  joining  of  two 
or  more  streams  into  one. 

2.  A  place   where    two   or    more    streams    flow 
together  or  join  into  one ;  a  point  of  junction. 

"Nimrod,  who  usurped  dominion  over  the  rest,  sat 
down  in  the  very  confluence,  of  all  those  rivers  which 
watered  Paradise." — Raleigh:  Hist,  of  the  World. 

*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  act  of  flocking  or  crowding  together  to  one 
spot;  an  assembling. 

"Some  come  to  make  merry,  because  of  the  confluence 
of  all  sorts." — Bacon. 

2.  A  concurrence,  collection,  or  union. 

"  .  .  which  shall  be  made  up  of  the  confluence,  per- 
fection, and  perpetuity  of  all  true  joys."— Boyle. 

S.  A  number  of  persons  collected  in  one  spot;  a 
multitude ;  an  assembly. 

"  [He]  was  with  much  honour  and  high  entertainement, 
In  Bight  of  a  great  confluence  of  people,  .  .  .  "— Back- 
luyt:  y<>n<tgex,  vol.  i.,  p.  287. 

c8n  -flu>e nt,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  confluens,  pr.  par.  of 
confluo.  ]  • 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit.:   Flowing  together;  uniting  into  a  single 
stream  or  channel. 

"  These  confluent  streams  make  some  great  river's  head, 
By  stores  still  melting  and  descending  fed." 

BlacJimore. 
•2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Uniting,  concurring,  blending,  or  combining 
into  one. 

(2)  Rich,  affluent. 

"  Th'  inhabitants  in  flocks  and  herds  are  wondrous 
confluent."  Chapman:  II.,  ix.  57. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  Cohering;  having  the  contiguous  parts 
fastened  together ;  gradually  united  so  as  to  form 
one  body. 

2.  Medical: 

(1)  Running  together,  uniting  or  blending. 

(2)  Attended  with  confluent  pustules.    (Used  of 
small-pox.)    [SMALL-POX.] 

"  I  have  seen  many  of  the  very  worst  cases  of  confluent 
small-pox  after  typical  vaccination  and  re-vaccination, 
.  .  .'  —  Correspondent  London  Echo. 

3.  Anat. :  Applied  to  bones,  which,  originally  sep- 
arate, become  coherent  or  united. 

B.  As  substantive: 

*1.  The  place  or  spot  where  two  or  more  streams 
unite. 

"...  passing  over  the  river  Anio,  encamped  neere 
the  confluent,  where  both  streames  meet  together."— Hol- 
land: Lit!.,  p.  21. 

2.  One  of  two  or  more  streams  which  unite  or  flow 
together ;  a  tributary. 

con    flux,  8.    [Lat.  confiuxio,  from  con/Zuo.] 

I.  Lit. :  A  flowing  together  or  uniting  of  two  or 
more  streams. 

"  Grow  in  the  veins  of  actions  highest  rear'd, 
As  knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap." 

Shahefp.:  Trail,  and  Cress.,  i.  3. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  flowing  or  flocking  together  of  persons ;  a  con- 
course, a  confluence. 

"  He  quickly,  by  the  general  conflux  and  concourse  of 
the  whole  people,  straightened  his  quarters." — Clarendon. 

2.  A  meeting  or  assemblage  of  people ;  a  crowd,  a 
multitude. 

"  To  the  gates  cast  round  thine  eye,  and  see 
What  conflux  issuing  forth,  or  ent'ring  in." 

Milton .  P.  K.,  iv. 

3.  A  concurrence  or  union. 

cfin-flux-I-bll  -l-tf,  «.  [Eng  confluxible;  -ity.'\ 
The  quality  of  being  confluxible ;  the  tendency  of 
fluids  to  run  or  flow  togotlu'r. 

"...  by  the  gravity  of  most,  if  not  of  all  bodies  here 
below,  and  th&coitjlitfilntitvof  liquors  and  other  fluids." — 
Boyle:  Works,  vol.  v.,  p.  228. 


c6n-flfiJC'-I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  conflux;  -able.]  Hav- 
ing a  tendency  to  run  or  flow  together. 

c6n  flux  -I-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  cnnfluxible;  -ness.} 
The  same  as  CONFLCXIBILITY  (q.  v.). 

c6n  flux  -ion,  s.  [Lat.  confluxio.]  A  flowing  or 
uniting  together ;  a  union. 

"As  when  some  one  peculiar  quality 

Doth  so  possess  a  man,  that  it  doth  draw 
•          All  his  affects,  his  spirits  and  his  powers, 

In  their  confluxions,  all  to  run  oneway." 
B.  Jonson:  Evert/  Man  out  of  his  Humor,  Introd. 

con-foc'-al,  a.  [Pref.  con=with,  together,  and 
focal  (q.  v.).] 

Math. :  Having  the  same  focus. 

c8n-fo-len'-§ite,  s.  [From  Confolens,  in  the 
department  of  Charente,  at  St.  Jean  de  Cole,  near 
Thiviers,  in  France ;  with  sutf.  -ite  (3/m.).] 

Min. :  A  pale  rose-red  variety  of  Montmorillonitc 
from  Confolens  (etym.).  (Dana.) 

c6n-form  ,  *con-forme,  a.  &  adv.  [Fr.  conforme: 
Lat.  conformis,  from  con  =  with,  together,  and 
/orma=form,  shape.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Bot.,  <&c. :  Of  the  same  form  or  shape,  similar, 
corresponding. 

B.  As  adv. :  Conformably,  agreeably,  in  conform- 
anco. 

"That  the  achireff — charge  thame  to  find  Bouirte  con- 
forme  to  the  said  acte."— Acts  Ja.  V.,  1535  (ed.  1814),  p.  34. 

C&n-form',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  conformer;  Sp.  con- 
formar:  Ital.  conformare,  from  Lat.  conformo—to 
make  or  the  same  shape  or  form:  con=cum=with, 
together,  and/orma=a  form,  a  shape.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  make  of  or  reduce  to  the  same  form,  shape, 
appearance,  or  character  as  something  else. 

"  The  apostles  did  conform  the  Christians,  as  much  as 
might  be,  according  to  the  pattern  of  the  Jews." — Hooker. 

TT  Followed  by  to  or  unto. 

"  He  of  a  dragon  toke  the  forme, 
As  he  which  wolde  him  all  conform 
To  that  she  sigh  in  sweven  er  this." 

Cower,  iii.  70. 
2.  To  accommodate,  to  adapt. 

"  And  to  my  humble  seat  conform  myself." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  PI.  III.,  iii.  S. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 
*1.  To  unite,  to  join. 

"  When  elements  to  elements  conform." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  iii.  74. 

2.  To  comply  with,  assent  to,  or  obey ;  to  yield ;  to 
be  in  harmony  or  accord  with.    (Generally  followed 
by  to,  but  occasionally  by  with.) 

"  The  stubborn  arms  (by  Jove's  command  dispos'd) 
Conform'd  spontaneous,  and  around  him  clos  d." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  ivli.,  1.  247-48. 
"He  would  conform  to  the  letter  of  his  instructions 
.    .    ." — jfacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

II.  Ecclesiol.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  To  consent  personally 
to  worship  in  the  Church  of  England  according  to 
the  forms  legally  in  use  there. 

U  For  the  difference  between  to  conform  and  to 
comply,  see  COMPLY. 

tc6n-form-a-bll -I-ty5,  s.      [Eng.    conformable; 

-'<»•] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  The  quality  of  being  conformable. 

2.  Geol. :  The  parallelism  of  the  planes  of  two 
strata  or  series  of  strata  which  are  in  contact  with 
each  other.    [CONFORMABLE.] 

con-form  -a-ble,  «.    [Eng.  conform ;  -able.] 
A.  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  Li'i'raUy: 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  formed  or  fashioned  like 
something  else. 

2.  Haying  the  same  form  or  shape ;  correspond- 
ing, similar. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Agreeing  or  corresponding  in  character,  nature, 
opinions,  &c. ;  according.    (Generally  followed  by 
to.) 

"  And  we  find  that  with  these  circumstances,  their  salts 
are  always  so  [figured]:  and  always  conformable  to  them- 
selves. "—Grew?;  Cosmo.  Sacra,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii. 

If  Sometimes  followed  by  with, 

"...  perfectly  conformable  with  that  character  we 
find  of  her.  —  Addison.  Spectator. 

2.  Compliant,  conforming,  agreeable. 

"  Such  delusions  are  reformed  by  a  conformable  devo- 
tion, .  .  ." — >'/"•"'. 

^[  Sometimes  followed  by  unto. 

"  Being  made  conformable  unto  his  death." — Phil. 
iii.  10. 


«:  with  to. 

"  I  have  been  to  you  a  true  and  humble  wife, 
At  all  times  to  your  will  conformable." 

Shakes?.:  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  4. 

B.  Geol. :  A  term  used  of  strata  in  contact  with 
each  other,  which  have  the  planes  of  each  parallel 
to  those  of  the  other.  Thus  the  strata  A,  B,  c,  D  are 
conformable  with  each  other,  but  they  rest  uncon- 
formably  on  E, 
F,  G,  H.  I,  J,K, 
&c.  The  con- 
formability  of 
s  tra  ta.  a  s  a 
rule,  indicates 
that  the  record 
of  the  leading 
geologi  c  al 
changes  be- 
tween the  de- 
position of  the 
lowest  and 
that  of  the 
highest  of  such 
confo  r  m  a  b  1  o 
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strata,  speaking  broadly,  is  complete ;  but  a  great 
lapse  of  time,  of  which  no  record  has  been  pre- 
served, at  least  at  this  spot,  has  taken  place  where 
unconformability  occurs.  The  former  is  a  book 
with  the  pages  consecutive ;  the  latter  is  one  with  a 
great  many  leaves  at  one  place  torn  out.  A  vast 
lapse  of  time  occurred  between  the  deposition  of  E 
and  D,  during  which  the  lower  strata  were  lifted  up 
to  the  high  angle  at  which  they  now  stand;  there 
was  a  much  briefer  period  between  the  deposition 
of  D  and  A. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  conformable, 
agreeable,  and  suitable :  "  The  decisions  of  a  judge 
must  be  strictly  conformable  to  the  letter  of  the 
law;  he  is  seldom  nt  liberty  to  consult  his  views  of 
equity :  the  decision  of  a  partisan  is  always  agree- 
able to  the  temper  of  his  party :  the  style  of  a  writer 
should  be  suitable  to  his  subject.  Conformable  is 
most  commonly  employed  for  matters  of  temporary 
moment ;  agreeable  and  suitable  are  mostly  said  of 
things  which  are  of  constant  value :  we  make  things 
conformable  by  an  act  of  discretion  ;  they  are  agree- 
able or  suitable  by  their  own  nature ;  a  treaty  of 
peace  is  made  conformable  to  the  preliminaries ; 
a  legislator  must  take  care  to  frame  laws  agreeably 
to  the  Divine  law ;  it  is  of  no  small  importance  for 
every  man  to  act  suitably  to  the  character  he  has 
assumed."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

c6n-form'-g.-ble-ness,  ».  [Eng.  conformable; 
-neat.]  The  guality  or  state  of  being  conformable ; 
conformability. 

c6n-form  -a-bl?,  adv.  [Eng.  conformable) ;  -y.] 

1.  In  a  conformable  manner;  agreeably,  suitably, 
correspondingly. 

"So  a  man  observe  the  agreement  of  his  own  imagi- 
nations, and  talk  conform  ubly,  it  is  all  certainty."—/ 

2.  Generally   followed    by  to.  bnt  sometimes  by 
with. 

"...  their  acting  conformably  to  the  law  and  nature 
of  God." — Bp.  Beveridge,  vol.  i.,  Serm.  39. 

c6n  form  -0,1196,  «.  [Lat.  conformant,  pr.  par. of 
coH/ormo.]  Conformity. 

c6n-form'-ant,  a.  [Lat.  conformant,  pr.  par.  of 
con/ormo.']  Conformable,  in  conformity. 

"Herein  is  divinity  conformant  unto  philosophy." — Sir 
T.  Browne:  SeligioMeaici,  16.  (MS.)  (Latham.) 

con  form  ate,  a.  [Lat.  conformatus,  pa.  par. 
of  co?i/ormo.]  Having  the  same  form,  shape,  or 
appearance.^ 

c5n-for-ma  -tion,  «.  [Lat.  conformatio,  from 
conformatus,  pa.  par.  of  conformo.J 

I.  Literally : 

1.  The    act  of   forming,  shaping,  or   fashioning 
anything  according  to  a  model  or  pattern. 

2.  The  relative  form,  shape,  or  fashion,  or  the 
particular  texture  or  structure  of  the  parts  of  a 
complex  body. 

"...  a  structure  and  conformation  of  the  earth, 
.  .  ." — Woodward:  Natural  History. 

"  In  the  Hebrew  poetry,  as  I  before  remarked,  there 
may  be  observed  a  certain  conformation  of  the  sentences, 
.  .  ." — Lowth,  pt.  i.,  Leot.  8. 

II.  Fig. :  The  act  of  making  suitable,  agreeable, 
or  in  conformity  with  anything. 

".  .  .  the  conformation  of  our  hearts  nnd  lives  to  the 
duties  of  true  religion  and  morality,  .  .  ." — Witlts. 

^[  For  the  difference  between  conformation  and 
form,  see  FORM. 

c&n-formed  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CONFORM,  t'.] 

con-form -er,  s.  [Eng.  conform;  -er.]  One  who 
conforms  or  absents  to;  a  complier,  a  conformist 
(either  absolutely  or  followed  by  to). 

".  .  .  the  church  of  England,  and  of  conformers  unto 
the  said  doctrine  of  that  church."— Monnt<ian:  Ap.  to 
ton.,  p.  187. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w8rk,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    ciire,    unite,    cQr,    rule,    fill;     try,     Syrian,     se,    oe  =  6;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


conforming 

c&n-form  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  <t  s.    [CONFORM,  t).] 

A.  Aspr.  par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Gen.:  Agreeable,  corresponding,  in  C9nformity. 

2.  Xpec, :   Complying  with  or  conforming  to  the 
form  of  worship  of  the  Church  of  England. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  corresponding  or 
agreeable ;  conformity. 

C&n-form'-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  conform  (v.),  and  suff. 
-wt.] 

1.  Ecclesiol.  &  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  conforms  to 
the  worship,  and  presumably  to  the  doctrine,  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  opposed  to  a  Nonconformist 
or  Dissenter. 

"In  that  year  began  the  long  straggle  between  two 
great  parties  of  conformists." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Enff., 
ch.  xi. 

2.  Ch.  Hist. :   The  name  arose  among  the  exiles 
who  fled  to  Holland,  Frankfort,  Geneva,  and  other 
places,  in  or  about  the  year  1554,  to  shelter  them- 
selves from  the  fury  of  the  Marian  persecution. 
Some  of   these  exiles  conducted   public   worship 
according  to  the  liturgy  established  by  Edward  VI., 
which  retained  various  rites  and  ceremonies  which 
the  Genevan  Church  had  abolished.    Those  who 
did  so  were  called  Conformists,  while  those  who 
desired  to  assimilate  their  worship  to  that  used 
under  the  auspices   of    Calvin,  at  Geneva,   were 
called  Nonconformists.    The  names,  especially  the 
latter  one,  are  still  in  use.    [1.] 

cftn-fonn'-I-tan,  s.  [Eng.  conformit(y) ;  -an.] 
A  conformist. 

"  Prov&ritant  nor  Puritan,  Conformitan  or  Non-Conform- 
itan." — Ward:  Sermons,  p.  8. 

cdn-form'-I-ty1,  'con-for-mf-tle,  s.  [Fr.  con- 
formite;  Prov.  conformitat ;  Sp.  conformidad; 
Fort,  conformidade ;  Ital.  conformita,  from  Mod. 
Lat.  conformitas  (genit.  conformitatis) ,  from  Class. 
Lat.  conformis.J  [CONFOEM,  a.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:   The   state  of   bearing  a    resem- 
blance to  any  person  or  thing ;  resemblance,  simili- 
tude; agreement,  congruity. 

"  Agreement  therefore,  or  ci>»f<>r»i  it;/,  is  only  to  be  relied 
upon  so  far  as  we  can  exclude  these  several  suppositions." 
— Patey:  llor^c  I'miiiii'i',  ch.  i. 

"...  Reinge  they  might  not  euduce  the  kynge  to 
noone  conformytie  or  agremet,  to  resume  his  lawful]  wyfe, 
.  .  ."—t'abyan,  c.  243. 

It  may  be  used— 

(1)  With  no  preposition  after  it. 

"  Created,  as  thou  art,  to  nobler  end 
Holy  and  pure,  conformity  divine." 

Hilton:  I'.  L.,  bk.  li. 

Or  (2)  followed  by  to. 

"  We  cannot  be  otherwise  happy  but  by  our  conformity 
to  God."—THIotson. 

But  (3)  most  frequently  it  is  followed  by  with. 

" .  .  .  he  would  not  attempt  to  force  either  nation 
into  conformity  with  the  opinion  of  the  other." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  End-,  ch.  liii. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Ecclesiology  and  Church  History: 

(1)  The  act  of  conforming  to  the  worship  of  the 
Established  Church  of  England. 

(2)  The  whole  body  of  those  who  do  so  viewed  as 
an  abstract  existence. 

2.  English  Law:  Submission   to   the  order   of  a 
court.  \Bill  of  Conformity.] 

If  Bill  of  Conformity :  A  Dm  filed  in  Chancery  by 
an  executor  or  administrator,  who,  finding  the 
affairs  of  the  deceased  person  involved,  wishes 
them  to  be  wound  up  under  the  direction  of  that 
section  of  the  High  Court  of  Judicature.  To  a 
decision  given  by  such  an  authority  both  he  and  the 
creditors  are  of  course  compelled  to  "  conform." 

c&n-for-ta  -tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  confor- 
tatio,  from  Lat.  confortatutt.  pa.  par.  of  confortor= 
to  be  strong.!  [COMFORT.]  A  strengthening  or 
giving  strength. 

"  For  corroboration  and  cotifortation,  take  such  bodies 
as  are  of  astringent  quality,  without  manifest  cold." — 
KiU'un;  Nat.  Hist. 

con-for-ta-tive,  *con-for-ta-ttfe,  a.  [Lat.  con- 
fortiitus,]  Strengthening. 

"  It  must  be  wyne  confortatife  that  shuld  be  geven  to 
the  seke." — Gesta  Roman,  (ed.  Heritage),  p.  338. 

c6n-f6und  ,  *con-founde,  *oon-fund,  v.  t.  &  i. 
[Fr.  cimfoHure:  Sp.  &  Port,  confundir;  Ital.  con- 
fonderc,  from  Lat.  confundo=to  pour  together,  to 
mix,  to  confound :  con=cttm=with,  together ;  fundo 
=to  pour.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  To  mingle  or  mix  things  together  so  as  to  cause 
confusion. 

"Let  us  go  down,  and  there  confound  their  language, 
that  they  may  not  understand  one  another's  speech." — 
Genesis  xi.  7. 
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2.  To  confuse  or  throw  into  confusion   or   per- 
plexity. 

"  The  knightes  wittes  to  confounde." — Cower,  i.  146. 

3.  To  frighten,  to  terrify,  to  amaze,  to  stupefy,  to 
astound. 

"So  spake  the  Son  of  God;  and  Satan  stood 
A  while  as  mute,  confounded  what  to  say." 

Miltnn.-  i>.  R.,iii.  2. 

4.  To  throw  into  confusion  or  disorder,  to  ruin,  to 

overwhelm. 

"...     gold  confound  you  howsoe'er! 
Amen."  Shakesp,:  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  8. 

5.  To  defeat,  to  baffle,  to  put  to  confusion,  to  dis- 
comfit. 

"  .  .  .  fortune,  just  at  this  moment,  put  it  in  his 
power  to  confound  his  adversaries  .  .  .  —  Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

6.  To  put  to  shame,  to  abash,  to  shame,  to  con- 
fute. 

"  But  Saul  increased  the  more  in  strength,  and  con- 
founded the  Jews  which  dwelt  at  Damascus,  proving  that 
this  is  very  Christ."— Acts  ix.  22. 

7.  To  confuse  two  things  together ;  erroneously  to 
take  or  mistake  one  thing  for  another. 

"From  truth  and  reason;  do  not,  then,  confound 
One  with  the  other,  but  reject  them  both." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

*8.  To  waste,  to  consume  uselessly. 

"He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour." 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  i.  3. 

9.  Used  colloquially  as  a  mild  curse. 

"...  implore  heaven  to  confound  him  .  .  .  if  he 
did  not  take  good  care  of  their  interests." — Macaulay; 
Sist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  throw  into  confusion,  to  destroy. 
"The  shaft  confounds, 

Not  that  it  wounds, 
But  tickles  still  the  sore." 

Shakesp.:  Trail.  &  Cress.,  Hi.  1. 

*[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  confound 
and  to  confuse :  "  Confound  has  an  active  sense ; 
confuse  a  neuter  or  reflective  sense :  a  person  con- 
founds  one  tiling  with  another ;  objects  become  con- 
fused, or  a  person  confuses  himself :  it  is  a  common 
error  among  ignorant  people  to  confound  names, 
and  among  children  to  have  their  ideas  confused  on 
commencing  a  new  study."  (Crabb;  Eng.  Synon.) 

Tl  For  the  difference  between  to  confound  and  to 
baffle,  see  BAFFLE;  for  that  between  to  confound 
and  to  mix,  see  Mix. 

c&n-found  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CONFOUND.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Thrown  into  confusion. 

"...    lonfounded  Chaos  roar'd, 
And  felt  tenfold  confusion  in  their  fall." 

Mitten.-  P.  L.,  bk.  vi. 

2.  Perplexed,    abashed,    confused,    stupefied,    or 
astounded. 

"Or  stonish'd  as  night-wanderers  often  are, 
Their  light  blown  out  in  some  mistrustful  wood, 
Even  so  confounded  in  the  dark  she  lay." 

Shakesp.:  Venus  and  Adonis. 

3.  Used  as  a  strong  term  of  disapprobation. 

"Sir,  I  have  heard  another  story, 
He  was  a  most  confounded  Tory."       Swift. 

c6n-f6und  -ed-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  confounded;  -ly.~] 
Exceedingly*  greatly,  to  excess  (with  a  strong  sug- 
gestion of  disapprobation  or  dislike). 

"  You  are  confoundedly  given  to  squirting  up  and  down, 
and  chattering." — L' Estrange, 

c&n-found'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  confounded;  tiess.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  confounded  or  put  to 
confusion. 

"Of  the  same  strain  is  their  witty  descant  of  my  oon- 
foundedness." — Milton:  Animad.  Kem,  Def. 

cbn-found'-Sr,  s.    [Eng.  confound;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  confounds,  puts  to  confusion,  or  dis- 
comfits. 

"Hateful  confounders  both  of  blood  and  laws." 

Daniel:  The  Complaint  of  Rosamond. 

2.  One  who  confuses  or  mistakes  two  things. 
"The  confounder  of  our  church  with  Charenton-Temple, 

is  now  at  leisure  to  finish  and  polish  those  precious  man- 
uscripts,    .     .     ."—Dean  Martin:  Letters,  p.  71  (1660). 

c6n-found  -Ing.  pr.  par,,  a.  &  s.    [CONFOUND,  v.~\ 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  t£  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  ttubst. :  The  act  of  confusing  or  putting  to 
confusion ;  a  mistake,  a  confusion. 

*c6n-fract',  a.    [Low  Lat.  confractus,  from  Lat. 
con=cum=with,  together,  fully;  /rac£us=brokeu, 
pa.  par.  of  frango=to  break.]    Broken  up. 
"  The  body  being  into  dust  c-onf  >•«,•(, 
The  spright  diffus'd,  spread  by  dispersion." 

More-  On  the  Soul,  pt.  iii.,  c.  i.,  6.  9. 
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c6n~frac  -tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  confractio,  from 
Lat.  con=cum=with,  together,  fully,  and  fractio— 
a  breaking,  afracture;/rango=tobreak.J  A  break- 
ing up. 

"  The  confraction  of  the  spirits,  grating  them  with  a 
galling  jar." — Feltham:  On  Ecclesiastes,  p.  352. 

*c5n-fra-g6se',  a.  [Lat.  confragosus.'}  Broken, 
rocky,  craggy. 

"  .  .  .  the  precipice  whereoff  is  equal  to  y  most  con- 
fragose  cataracts  of  the  Alpes,  the  river  gliding  betweene 
them  at  an  extraordinary  depth." — Evleyn .-  Memoirs, 
June  27, 1654. 

'con-fralr'-f,  s.  [Fr.  confrerie.'}  A  confraternity, 
a  brotherhood. 

"  The  confrairies  are '  fraternities  of  devotees  who 
inlist  themselves  under  the  banners  of  particular  saints." 
— Smollett.-  France  and  Italy,  Lett.  27. 

con-fra'-ter,  s.  [Lat.]  A  confrere,  a  member  of 
tho  same  brotherhood,  confraternity,  or  religious 
order. 

"  Gild-brother,  a  confrater,  one  that  is  a  brother  or 
confrere  of  the  gild."—  Verstegan:  Rest,  of  Decayed  Intelli- 
gence, ch.  vii. 

con-fra-ter -nl-ty4,  s.  [Fr.  confraternity;  Low 
Lat.  confraternitaSi  from  Lat.  <xm=cum=witht 
together,  and  /rater7u£as=brotherhood;  frater—a, 
brother;  Sp.  confraternitad ;  Ital.  confrater nit a. ] 
A  brotherhood ;  a  society  of  men  associated  for  a 
certain  purpose. 

Tf  There  are  many  confraternities  of  labor  in  this 
country,  as  the  Knights  of  Labor,  the  Brotherhood 
of  Engineers,  &c.  As  the  outgrowth  of  the  Religious 
Parliament  of  the  World  at  the  Columbian  Expo- 
sition, held  in  Chicago  in  1893.  The  Brotherhood 
of  Christian  Unity  was  established.  Its  purpose 
was  declared  to  be  "  union  with  all  those  who  de- 
sire to  serve  God  and  their  fellow-men  under  the 
inspiration  of  thelif  e  and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ." 
The  next  great  Parliament  of  Religions  will  be  held 
in  the  city  of  Benares,  India,  in  1900.  The  founders 
of  this  Brotherhood  include  representatives  of  all 
Christian  churches  in  this  country. 

COn-frlC-a  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  confricatio,  from  con 
=rum=with,  together,  and  fricatio=a  rubbing, 
/rtco=to  rub.]  The  act  or  process  of  rubbing 
together;  friction. 

"  It  hath  been  reported,  that  ivy  hath  grown  out  of  a 
stag*shorn;  which  they  suppose  did  rather  come  from  a 
confricatitm  of  the  horn  upon  the  ivy,  than  from  the  horn 
itself." — Bacon. 

c6n-frier  ,  con  -frere,  *con-fri-ar,  s.  [Fr.  con- 
frere, from  Lat.  con=CKm=with,  together,  and 
frater=a  brother.]  A  companion  or  associate;  a 
member  of  the  same  brotherhood,  confraternity,  or 
rel igious  order ;  a  colleague. 

"It  was  enacted,  that  none  of  the  brethren  or  confriers 
of  the  said  religion  within  this  realm  of  England,  and 
land  of  Ireland,  should  be  called  Knights  of  Rhodes." — 
Weaver. 

cSn-fti&'-e'r-ate,  v.  t.  [Prof,  con,  and  frit/crate 
(q.  v.).]  To  freeze  together. 

"There  stands  He  shaking  in  a  feauer-fit, 
While  the  cold  aire  His  wounds  confriyerates." 

Daries;  Holy  Koode,  p.  16. 

cfcn-frfcnt ,  v.  i,  &  t.  [Fr.  conf  router ;  Sp.  <fc  Port. 
confrontar;  Ital.  confrontare,  from  Low  Lat.  con- 
fronto=to  assign  bounds  to,  or  from  Lat.  pref -  ron= 
cum=with,  together,  and  Fr.  /ron£=Lat.  frons— 
front.  (Skeat.)] 

*A.  Intrans. :  To  border,  to  adjoin,  to  have  a  com- 
mon frontier  or  boundary. 

"  It  confronteth  on  the  North  side  upon  part  of  Galatia." 
—Holland:  Pliny,  i.  113. 

B.  Transit  ire: 

1.  To  stand  or  place  one's  self  front  to  front  with 
another;  to  face. 

"He  spoke,  and  then  confronts  the  bull.*' 

Dryden;   Virgil;  &neid,  v.  637. 

2.  To  place  one's  self  iu  opposition  to  another ;  to 
oppose. 

"And  with  new  life  confront  her  heartless  enemies." 
P.  Fletcher.-  The  Purple  Island,  ch.  11. 

"It  was  impossible  at  once  to  confront  the  might  of 
France  and  to  trample  on  the  liberties  of  England."— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  iv. 

3.  To  set  one  thing  face  to  face  with  another  for 
comparison  or  examination;  to  contrast,  to  com- 
pare. 

"When  I  confront  t\  medal  with  a  verse,  I  only  show  yon 
the  same  design  executed  by  different  hands."— Addison: 
On  Mr<l<t!.*. 

4.  To  oppose  one  evidence  to  another. 

"We  began  to  lay  his  unkindness  unto  him:  he  seeing 
himself  confronted  by  so  many,  went  not  to  denial,  but  to 
justify  his  cruel  falsehood." — Sidney. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  confront 
and  to  face;  "Witnesses  are  confronted;  a  person 
faces  danger,  or  faces  an  enemy: 'when  people  give 
contrary  evidence  it  is  sometimcsnrrrssary,  in  extra 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     <;ell,     chorus,     ghin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$lst.    ph=  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  -  bel,      del. 
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judicial  matters,  to  confront  them,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  truth ;  the  best  test  which  a  man  can  give  of 
his  courage,  is  to  evince  his  readiness  for  facing  his 
enemy  whenever  the  occasion  requires.  (Or abb: 
£ng.  Synon.) 

*c6n-fr6nt',  a.  [CONFRONT,  v.]  An  opposition 
or  confronting. 

"  A  confront  no  less  outrageous  than  if  they  had  given 
him  battel."—  Jacket.  Life  of  Williams,  ii.  187. 

*c6n-fr6nt-a  -tion,  a.  [Fr.,  from  confronter=to 
confront.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  bringing  together  face  to  face. 

2.  Fig.:  The  act  of  bringing  together  for  compari- 
son, examination,  or  contrast. 

"The  argument  would  require  a  great  number  of  com- 
parisons, confrontations,  and  combinations  to  find  out 
the  connection  between  the  two  manners  of  architecture." 
— Swinburne:  Spain,  Lett.  44. 

c6n-fr6nt'-@,  a.  [Fr.,  from  co«/ronter=to  con- 
front,] 

Her.:  An  epithet  in  blazoning,  signifying  facing 
one  another,  or  full  faced. 

C&n-frftnt'-er,  s.  [Eug.  confront ;  -cr.]  One  who 
confronts  or  places  himself  in  direct  opposition. 

"It  hath  bene  observed  that  princes,  listening  verbally 
to  the  sutes  and  requests  of  their  subjects,  have  mette 
with  bold  and  insolent  conf renters."— Time's  Storehouse, 
961.  (Latham.) 

cbn-fr&nt  -Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &8.    [CONFRONT.] 

A.  Aspr.par.;  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Bordering,  adjoining,  having  a  common  fron- 
tier. 

"...  the  most  barbarous  Arabians  of  the  desert 
were  and  are  the  confronting,  and  next  people  of  all  other 
unto  it."— Rale i y h:  Hist.  World,  bk.  i.,  ch.  x.,  g  3, 

2.  Standing  or  placed  face  to  face,  or  in  direct 
opposition. 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  placing  one's  self  face  to  face  with 
or  in  direct  opposition  to  anything. 

2.  The  act  of  bringing  things  together  for  com- 
parison, examination,  or  contrast. 

*c6n-fr&nt'-ment,  s.    [Eng.  confront;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  bringing  together  or  placing  face  to 
face. 

2.  The  state  of  being  placed  face  to  faco  or  in 
direct  opposition. 

Con  fu  ciaii  (clan  as  shyuni,  a.  A  s.  [Mod. 
T-.ni .  Confucius,  the  name  given  by  the  Jesuits  to 
K'ung-foo-tsze,  the  great  philosopher  and  ethical 
teacher  of  China.]  [CONFUCIANISM. ] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  Confucius  (see  etymol- 
ogy). 

"  .  .  .  to  prevent  the  use  of  idolatry  in  the  Confucian 
religion  of  China."— Prof.  Legge;  Religions  of  China  (1880), 
p.  22. 

fB.  ^4s  subst. :  A  follower  of  Confucius,  a  Con- 
fucianist. 

".  .  .  nor  have  the  Confucians  ever  represented  the 
Great  First  Cause  under  any  image  or  personification 

whatever."— fenny  Cycl.,  vii.  447. 

C6n-fu-cianls.ni  (clan  as  shyuni,  *.  [Eng. 
Confucian  (q.  v.),  and  suff.  -ism.] 

Ethics,  Comp.  Religion,  Hist.,  <£c.;  The  system 
of  belief  and  practice  taught  by  Confucius.  The 

S  roper  Chinese  name  of  this  distinguished  man  was 
'ung-foo-tsze,  meaning  the  master  K'ung.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Legge,  professor  of  the  Chinese 
language  and  literature  in  Oxford  University,  Eng- 
land, he  was  born  of  very  good  family,  in  the  year 
B.C.  551,  in  Lu,  one  of  the  Chinese  feudal  states, 
covering  a  considerable  part  of  what  is  now  the 
province  of  Shantung.  He  married  at  nineteen; 
became  a  teacher  in  his  twenty-second  year ;  grew 
distinguished  about  B.  C.  517  (i.  e.,  when  he  was 
thirty-four),  his  disciples  amounting  to  thousands; 
had  temporarily  to  leave  Lu  in  B.  C.  516,  owing  to 
civil  commotion ;  in  B.  C.  500,  when  he  was  fifty-one, 
became  chief  magistrate  of  the  town  of  Chung-tu, 
wonderfully  reforming  the  place ;  was  subsequently 
made  superintendent  of  works,  and  afterward 
minister  of  crime  in  the  state  of  Lu,  but  had  to 
resign  these  appointments  through  the  jealousy  of 
the  neighboring  states;  long  wandered  up  and 
down,  teaching  and  exerting  great  influence ;  re- 
turned to  Lu,  but  not  to  his  previous  offices,  in  B.C. 
4£J,  and  died  in  B.  C.  478,  aged  about  seventy-three. 
Five  books  are  said  to  have  been  compiled  by  Con- 
fucius, and  four  by  his  disciples ;  the  former  are 
looked  upon  with  the  same  veneration  as  the  can- 
onical Scriptures  among  ourselves,  the  latter  also 
are  sacred. 

Confucius  was  highly  distinguished  as  a  teacher 
of  ethics.  He  formulated  the  golden  rule,  which  is 
not  found  in  its  condensed  expression  in  the  old 
Chinese  classics.  Tsze-kung  having  on  one  occa- 
sion asked  him  if  there  was  one  word  which  would 
serve  as  a  rule  of  conduct  for  all  the  life,  he  replied, 


"  Is  not  reciprocity  such  a  word?  What  you  do  not 
want  done  to  yourself  do  not  do  to  others."  But 
when  Lao-tsze,  who  was  his  contemporary,  being 
born  in  B.  C.  601,  enunciated  the  still  more  advanced 
morality  of  returning  good  for  evil,  Confucius, 
being  consulted  on  the  subject  by  one  of  his  dis- 
ciples, rejected  it,  saying,  "What  then  will  you 
return  for  good?  Recompense  injury  with  justice, 
and  return  good  for  good." 

Confucius  attached  very  groat  importance  to 
obedience  on  the  part  of  children  to  their  parents, 
and  to  veneration  on  the  part  of  people  in  general 
to  their  ancestors.  The  extension  of  the  same  doc- 
trine led  to  his  regarding  all  society  in  each  king- 
dom as  a  great  family^  in  all  circumstances  owing 
passive  obedience  to  its  sovereign.  This  tenet  of 
Confucius  has  rendered  his  system  highly  popular 
with  the  successive  Emperors  of  China  and  the 
Chinese  dignitaries  generally. 

By  most  persons  Confucianism  is  viewed  simply 
as  a  system  of  ethics  and  of  politics.  Prof.  Legge 
is  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  great  error  to  fail  in  regard- 
ing it  also  as  a  religion.  Confucius  professed  to 
revere  the  Chinese  faith,  and  to  revive  or  advo- 
cate it,  instead  of  setting  it  aside.  That  ancient 
belief  was  at  first  monotheistic,  but  in  process  of 
time  it  had  become  corrupted  by  a  subordinate  wor- 
ship of  multitudinous  spirits  on  the  one  hand  and 
by  superstitious  divination  on  the  other.  Prof. 
Legge,  therefore,  regards  the  term  Confucianism  as 
covering  first  of  all  the  ancient  religion  of  China  and 
then  the  views  of  the  great  philosopher  himself  in 
illustration  or  modification  of  its  teachings,  as 
when  there  are  comprehended  under  Christianity 
the  doctrines  of  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  the 
New.  He  worshiped  T'ien,  Heaven,  but  Heaven 
used  by  metonymy  for  God.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  a  more  specific  word  for  God,  Tl  (Lordship 
or  Government),  more  fully  Shang  Tl  (Supreme 
Lordship  or  Government),  which  he  might  have 
employed,  but  ignored.  During  the  thousand  years 
which  preceded  the  twenty-third  century  B.  C.  there 
had  been  instituted  a  worship  of  God  for  all  the 
people,  the  officiator  being  the  king;  also  a  wor- 
ship of,  ancestors  by  all,  or  at  least  by  heads  of 
families  for  themselves  and  their  households.  Sub- 
stitution had  no  place  in  the  religious  sacrifices.  A 
part  of  filial  piety  was  the  worship  of  parents ;  that 
of  forefathers  generally  was  also  enjoined,  prayers 
being  offered  to  the  dead.  Nothing  is  stated  explic- 
itly about  the  state  of  the  departed.  Future  retri- 
bution is  in  this  life.  As  a  religion  Confucianism  is 
better  adapted  to  the  more  thoughtful  of  the 
Chinese  than  to  the  common  people,  the  latter  feel- 
ing more  attached  to  Buddhism  [BUDDHISM]  or 
Taoism  [TAOISM],  though  commixtures  of  the  sev- 
eral faiths  frequently  occur,  (Prof.  Legge:  Relig- 
ions of  China  (1880),  lect.  i.,  ii.,  Confucianism,  cfcc.) 

Con-fa'-cian-Ist  (clan  as  shyun),  s.  [Eng. 
Confucian;  ~ist.]  An  adherent  of  Confucianism 
(q.  v.) 

"...  the  Heaven  of  the  Confucianisfa  worship 
.  .  ."—  Edinb.  Rev.,  Oct.,  1877. 

c6n-fu-§a-bll-l-t^,  s.  [Eng.  conf  usable  i-ity."} 
Capability  of  or  liability  to  confusion. 

c6n-fu -§a-ble,  a.  [Eng.con/tts(e);-a&Je.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  confused ;  liable  to  be  confounded. 

c6n-fus.e  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  confusus,  pa.  par.  ofcon- 
f undo— to  pour  together,  to  mix,  to  confuse.]  [Cox- 

FOTJND.] 

1.  To  mix  or  mingle  together,  so  as  to  render 
indistinguishable ;  to  jumble  up,  to  confound. 

"  At  length  an  universal  hubbub  wild. 
Of  stunning  sounds  and  voices  all  conf  us*  d." 

Milton;  P.L.,  ii.  951. 

2.  To   put  into  confusion  or  disorder;  to  disor- 
ganize. 

"Thus  roving  on 
In  confua'd  march  forlorn,     .    .     .'* 

Milton;  P.  L.t  ii.  616. 

3.  To  abash,  to  shame,  to  confound. 

" .  .  .  whreof  Loys,  of  Trauehen,  who  had  alwayes 
before  excused  the  duke,  was  so  confused,  that  he  wold  no 
more  returne  agayne  into  Brabant,  but  dyed  of  sorowe  in 
France." — Berners:  Frois.  Cron.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xxxviii. 

4.  To  obscure  or  render  difficult  or  doubtful  of 
meaning  or  explanation. 

"...  our  ideas  of  their  intimate  essences  and  causes 
are  very  confused  and  obscure."—  Watts.-  Logic. 

5.  To  perplex,  to  astound,  to  amaze,  to  astonish, 
to  disconcert,  to  confound. 

"  The  want  of  arrangement  and  connection  confuses  the 
reader."  —  IVhately:  Elements  ofRhet. 

6.  To  confound  one  thing  with  another ;  to  mis- 
take one  for  another. 

1f  For  the  difference  between  to  confuse  and  to 
confound,  see  CONFOUND. 

'cbn-futfe',  a.  [Fr.  conf  us;  Lat.  confusus,  pa. 
par.  of  con/undo.] 

1.  Coufusedt  mixed  up. 

2.  In  contusion,  disorderly, 

3.  Confounded,  perplexed,  amazed,  disconcerted. 


c&n-fus.ed',  pa. par.  or  a.    [CONFtTSE.  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. ;  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Mixed  up,  jumblod  together. 

2.  Put  into  confusion,  disorderly,  disorganized. 

3.  Abashed,  disconcerted,  astounded. 

"  Confus'd,  inactive,  or  surpris' J  with  fear; 
But,  fond  of  glory,  with  severe  delight." 

Pope:  Iliad,  iv.  257. 

4.  Obscure,  unintelligible,  indistinct. 

*[  For  the  difference  between  confused  and  indis- 
tinct, see  INDISTINCT. 

cbn-fu -§6(1-1^,  adv.    [Eng.  confused;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  confused  or  mixed  state  or  manner. 
"The  inner  court  with  horror,  noise,  and  tears 

Confus'dly  fUl'd.  Denhatn. 

2.  In  a  confused  mass. 

"He  asks  himself,  what  will  be  the  effect  of  pressure 
upon  a  mass  containing  such  plates  confusedly  mixed  up 
in  it."— Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  xiv.  416. 

3.  In  a  confused  or  disorderly  manner. 

"Some  fall  to  earth,  and  some  confus'dly  fly." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xiiv.,  1.  619. 

4.  In  a  confused,  obscure,  or  indistinct  manner. 

"  He  confusedly  and  obscurely  delivered  his  opinion." 
— Clarendon. 

5.  Irregularly,  improperly,  without  due  care  or 
exactness. 

"The  propriety  of  thoughts  and  words,  which  are  the 
hidden  beauties  of  a  play,  are  bat  confusedly  judged  in 
the  vehemence  of  action." — Dryden. 

*c6n-fu -s,ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  confused ; -ness.}  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  confused;  confusion. 

"Till  I  saw  those  eyes,  I  was  but  a  lump,  a  chaos  of  eon- 
fusedness  dwelt  in  me." — Beaum.  and  Flet..-  The  Elder 
Brother,  Hi.  5. 

*con-fns.e  -1$,  adv.    [Eng.  confuse;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  confused  or  disorderly  manner;  confusedly. 

2.  Indistinctly,  obscurely. 

"As  when  a  name  lodg'd  in  the  memory, 
Bat  yet  through  time  almost  obliterate,        - 
Confusely  hovers  near  the  phantaaie." 

More;  On  the  soul,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  ii.,  c.  Hi.,  s.  11. 

c6n-fu'-s.Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CONFUSE,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. ;  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adj.:  Causing  confusion,  disorder,  or  per- 
plexity. 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  confounding  or  causing 
confusion. 

c6n-fu'-§lon,  *con-fu-§ioun,  *con-fu-syon,  a. 
[Fr.  &  Sp.  confusion;  Ital.  confusione,  from  Lat. 
confusio,  from  confusus,  pa.  par.  of  con/undo.]  [CON- 

FOUND.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  confounding  or  confusing ;  a  mixing 
or  mingling  together  of  things  so  as  to  be  indistin- 
guishable. 

"  As  the  proud  tow*r,  whose  points  the  clouds  did  hit, 
By  tongues'  confusion  was  to  ruin  brought." 

Davtes.  • 

2.  The  state  of  being  confused  or  mixed  up  to- 
gether. 

3.  Disorder,  tumult. 

"  At  length,  after  much  wrangling,  and  amidst  great 
confusion,  a  vote  was  taken  .  ,  ." — Macau  lay;  Hist.  Eng., 
oh.  xiii. 

4.  The  act  of  confounding,  perplexing,  or  aston- 
ishing. 

5.  Perplexity,  astonishment. 

"  Confusion  dwelt  in  ev'ry  face, 
And  fear  in  ev'ry  heart."  Spectator. 

*6.  That  which  causes  ruin  or  destruction. 
"Thou  slye  devourer  and  confusyon  of  gentil  women." 

Leg.  Good  Worn.;  Ypsiph,  2. 
*7.  Euin,  destruction,  overthrow. 

"  As  by  the  strength  of  their  illusion 
Shall  draw  him  on  to  his  confusion." 

Shakesp.;  Macbeth,  iii.  5. 

8.  Obscurity,  indistinctness  of  style  or  meaning. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  legendary  style  ia  marked  by 
copiousness  and  confusion."— Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman 
Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xiii.,  pt.  i.,  §  i.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  360. 

9.  The  act  of  mistaking  or  confounding  one  thing 
for  another. 

"  The  confusion  of  two  different  ideas,    .    .    ."—Locke. 

10.  The  state  of  being  confounded  with  or  mis- 
taken for  another  thing. 

11.  Law: 

1.  Eng.  Law:  The  intermixture  of  the  goods  of 
two  or  more  persons  so  that  their  respective  shares 
cannot  be  distinguished. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     cam-el,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    gd,     p$t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     who,     son;     mate,     cub,    ciire,    unite,     cfcr,    rule,     fill;     try,     Syrian,     se,     oe  =  e;     ey  -  a.      au  -  kw. 
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2.  French  Law:  The  extinction  of  a  debt  by  the 
creditor  becoming  heir  of  the  debtor,  or  the  debtor 
heir  of  the  creditor,  or  in  some  similar  way. 

*'  The  i/car  of  confusion :  The  year  4ti  B.  C.,  in 
which  tho  calendar  wae  reformed  by  Julius  Caesar. 
[CALENDAR.] 

"  .  .  .  it  was  necessary  to  enact  that  the  previous 
year  (46  B.  C.)  should  consist  of  445  days,  a  circumstance 
which  obtained  it  the  epithet  of  'the  year  of  confusion.'  " 
—Berschel:  Astronomy,  5th  ed.  (1858),  g  918. 

ITCrabb  thus  discriminates  between  confusion  and 
disorder:  "  Confusion  is  to  disorder  as  the  species  to 
the  genus:  confusion  supposes  the  absence  of  all 
order;  disorder  the  derangement  of  order:  there  is 
always  disorder  in  confusion^  but  not  always  con- 
fusion in  disorder;  a  routed  army,  or  a  tumultuous 
mob,  will  be  in  disorder  and  will  create  confusion: 
a  whisper  or  an  ill-timed  motion  of  an  individual 
constitutes  disorder  in  a  school,  or  in  an  army  that 
is  drawn  up."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

cftn-ft'-glve,  «.  [Lat.  confu*(u*);  Eng.  suff. 
*ive.}  Confusing,  confounding ;  tending  to  or  caus- 
ing confusion. 

"  The  sound  of  dashing  floods,  and  dashing  arms, 
And  neighing  steeds,  confusive  struck  mine  ear." 

Wa  rtun .-  Eel.  4. 

c6n-fu  -§Ive-ly\  adv.  [Eng. confusive;  -ly.}  In 
confusion,  confusedly,  wildly. 

"  Pel-mel  and  confusively  dispersed  over  the  land." — 
Hackluyt:  Voyages,  II.,  ii.  89. 

c6n-fut -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  confut(e);  -able.]  Pos- 
sible to  be  confuted,  disproved,  or  shown  to  be 
false. 

"At  the  last  day,  that  inquisitor  shall  not  present  to 
God  a  bundle  of  calumnies,  or  confutable  accusations, 
.  .  ." — Brown. 

c&n-fu  -ta,nt,  con  -fu-tant,  s.  [Lat.  confutans, 
pr.  par  of  confuto~to  confute.]  One  who  confutes, 
disproves,  or  shows  the  falseness  of  anything. 

"Now  that  the confutant  may  also  know  as  he  desires, 
what  force  of  teaching  there  is  sometimes  in  laughter." — 
Milton:  Apology  for  Smectym. 

con-fu-ta  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  confutatio,  from  confu- 
tatus,  pa.  par,  of  confuto=to  confute.]  The  act  or 
process  of  confuting,  disproving,  or  showing  the 
falseness  of  ^anything. 

"  Fonn'd  for  the  confutation  of  the  fool." 

Cowper:  The  Task,  bk.  v. 

c6n-fu'-ta-tlve,  a,  [Lat.coHAt/af(t«).pa.par.of 
confuto;  Eng.  suff.  -ive.}  Adapted  to  orhaving  the 
power  or  quality  of  confuting  or  disproving. 

"  Albinus,  in  Ms  fifth  section,  divides  Plato's  Dialogues 
into  classes.  Not  into  two  general  ones  of  exoteric  and 
esoteric;  but  into  the  more  minute,  and  different,  or  nat- 
ural, moral,  dialectic,  confutative,  civil,  explorative,  ob- 
stetric, and  subversive." — Warburton:  P.  S.  to  Remarks 
on  Tillard. 

cbn-fute  ,  s.    [CONFUTE,  v.]    Confutation. 

"False  below  confute." — Sir  T.  Browne. 
C&n-fute  ,  t'.  t.  &  i.    [Fr.  confuter;  Sp.  confutar; 
Ital.  confutare,  from  Lat.  confuto.'] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  convince  or  overthrow  in  argument ;  to  con- 
vict.   (Used  of  persons.) 

"...  to  oppress  the  sect  which  they  could  not  con- 
fute."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  To  refute,  disprove,  or  prove   to   be  false  or 
erroneous.    (Used  of  things.) 

"  If  his  reasons  be  light,  and  more  good  may  be  done  in 
confuting  his,  than  in  continuing  our  own  .  .  .  " — Wil- 
ton. Art  of  Rhetoric,  p.  114. 

*3.  To  nullify,  to  render  of  none  effect  or  futile. 

B.  Intrans. ;  To  refute  in  argument. 

"He  could  on  either  side  dispute; 
Confut9,  change  hands,  and  still  confute." 

Hudibras. 

1  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  confute,  to 
refute,  to  disprove,  and  to  oppugn:  "To  confute 
respects  what  is  argumentative;  refute  what  is 
personal ;  disprove  whatever  is  represented  or  re- 
lated; oppugn  what  is  held  or  maintained.  An 
argument  is  confuted  by  proving  its  fallacy;  a 
charge  is  refuted  by  proving  one's  innocence ;  an 
assertion  is [disproved  by  proving  that  it  is  false; 
a  doctrine  is  oppugned  by  a  course  of  reasoning. 
Paradoxes  may  DO  easily  confuted;  calumnies  may 
be  easily  refuted;  the  marvelous  and  incredible 
stories  of  travelers  maybe  easily  disproved;  here- 
sies and  sceptical  notions  ought  to  bo  oppugned" 
(Crabb:  S*g*8ynon.} 

c6n-fu'-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CONFUTE,  v.} 

A.  As  pa.  par.;  In  senses  corresponding  feo  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Overcome  in  argument. 

2.  Disproved,  refuted ;  shown  to  be  false  or  erro- 
neous. 
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c6n-fute -ment,  s.  [Eng.  confute;  -men?.]  The 
act  or  process  of  confuting ;  confutation. 

"An  opinion  held  by  some  of  the  best  among  reformed 
writers  without  scandal  or  confutement." — Milton:  Tet- 
mAonfon, 

C6n  fu -ter,  s.  [Eng.  confut(e);  -er.]  One  who 
confutes  or  overcomes  in  argument. 

"We  have  promised  that  their  own  dearest  doctors  and 
divines  should  be  their  conftiters." — Bp.  Morton:  Episc. 
Asserted,  p.  102. 

cbn-fu  -ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CONFUTE,  v.} 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  t&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  Confutation,  disproof. 

Cong,  s,    [Lat.  congius.} 

Med.;  An  abbreviation  for  con<jtt«=a  gallon. 

con-ge*  (ge"  as  Ja),  *c5n-gee  ,  *con-gee  ,  *c6n- 
gle,  e.  [Frc=leave.j 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  bow,  a  courtesy  before  taking  leave,  or  at 
other  times. 

".  .  .  as  they  came  up  with  him.  hemade  them  a  very 
low  congee,  and  they  also  gave  him  u  compliment."— 
Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  L 

2.  Leave,  departure,  farewell. 

"  And  unto  her  her  congee  came  to  take." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  vi.  42. 

II.  Arch. :  A  molding  in  form  of  a  quarter  round, 
or  a  cavetto,  which  serves  to  separate  two  members 
from  one  another:  such  is  that  which  joins  the 
shaft  of  the  column  to  the  cincture.  (Chambers.) 

TI  To  give  any  one  his  or  her  cong£ :  To  get  rid  of 
him  or  her. 

"  But  the  truth  was,  that  she  was  occupied  with  a  great 
number  of  other  thoughts.  Should  she  pay  off  old  Briggs 
and  give  her  her  conge  t" — Thackeray:  Vanity  Fair. 

conge"  d'elire,  *conge*  d'eslire,  s.  [Fr.  conge 
d'elire ;  Norm.  Fr.  conge,  d'eslire Cleave  to  elect. 

1.  Eng.LawtEcclesiol.,<$;c. :  Leave  given  by  means 
of  a  writ  or  license  to  a  dean  and  chapter  to  elect 
a  bishop  when  the  see  to  which   they  belong  is 
vacant.     The   tendency  in  Churches   has   almost 
always  been  to  claim  the  liberty  to  elect  their  pas- 
tors without  interference  from  the  civil  power ;  that 
power,  on  the  contrary,  has  always,  when  it  could, 
desired  to  exercise  a  determining  voice  in   such 
elections.    During  the  Middle  Ages  a  protracted 
struggle  on  the  subject  took  place  between  the  suc- 
cessive Popes  on  the  one  hand  and  the  civil  rulers 
on  the  other  for  the  right  to  nominate  bishops.   The 
contest  broke  out  in  the  eleventh  century.    In  the 
twelfth,  the  civil  power  being  temporarily  worsted 
in  the  contest,  the  dean  and  chapter,  between  A.  D. 
1125  and  1145,  in  t  most  places  gained  the  power  of 
electing  their  bishop.    In  England  the  Constitu- 
tions or  Clarendon  in  1164  accorded  them  this  right 
or  privilege,  but  retained  for  the   sovereign  the 
liberty  of  confirming  the  election,  and  the  right  was 
confirmed  by  Magna  Charta  in  1215.    By  25  Henry 
VIII.,  passed  in  A.  D.  1535,  when  a  vacancy  arises  in 
an  archbishopric  or  in  a  bishopric  the  king  sends 
the  dean  and  chapter  a  conge  d  eliret  accompanied 
by  a  missive  directing  them  whom  to  choose.    If 
they  delay  their  choice  more  than  twelve  days,  or 
select  some  one  else  than  the  individual  named  in 
the  missive,  they  become  liable  to  a  premunire. 

2.  Fig. :  A  nominal  but  not  a  real  permission  to 
choose. 

"A  woman,  when  she  has  made  her  own  choice,  for 
form's  sake,  sends  a  conge  d'elire  to  her  friends." — Specta- 
tor, No.  475. 

*conge,  *congie,  v.  t.  &  i.    [CONGE,  «.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  give  leave  or  permission  to  depart. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  bow,  to  salute. 

"This  side  and  that  side  congeing  to  the  crowd." 

Dryden:  Duke  of  Guise,  i.  1. 

2.  To  take  leave. 

"...  I  have  congied  with  the  duke,  done  my  adieu 
with  his  nearest;  buried  a  wife,  mourned  for  her  .  .  ." 
—Shakesp.-  All's  Well,  iv.  8. 


congemination 


con  -gS-a,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Verbenaceae.  Congea  villosa,  the 
leaves  of  which  have  a  slimy,  heavy,  disagreeable 
smell,  is  used  by  the  natives  of  India  in  fomenta- 
tions. 

con  -ge-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.  congt  =  leave,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -able.] 

Law:  Done  by  permission  of  the  legislature; 
which  may  be  legitimately  done. 

c6n-geal ,  *c6n-geale  ,  *c6n-gele't  r.  t.  &  i. 
[Fr.  congeler;  Prov.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  congelar;  Ital. 
con  ;•  lure,  from  Lat,  congelo=to  cause  to  freeze  up : 
ron=together,  and  gelo—to  cause  to  freeze;  gelu= 
icy  coldness,  frost.] 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  cause  to  freeze,  to  convert  from  a 
liquid  to  a  solid  state. 

"Here  no  hungry  winter  congeals  our  blood  like  the* 
rivers."  Longfellow;  Evangeline,  pt.  ii.,  3. 

*2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  make  to  feel  or  run  cold  without  actually 
causing  to  freeze. 

"  Seeing  too  much  sadness  hath  congeal'd  your  blood, 
And  melancholy  is  the  nurse  of  frenzy." 

Shakeap.:  Taming  of  the  Mrctr,  Induct.,  ii. 

(2)  To  prevent  from  appearing  liquid;  to  hold 
back  from  dripping  in  a  liquid  manner. 

"  "Tis  said,  at  times  the  sullen  tear  would  start, 
But  Pride  conge aVd  the  drop  within  his  ee." 
Byron:  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  i.  6. 

(3)  Kept  from  the  fervor  of  passion. 

"  This  precious  Margarite  that  thou  earnest,  sheweth  it- 
self  discended  by  nobley  of  vertue,  from  his  heauenliche 
dewe.  nourished  and  congeledin  mekenesse,  that  mother 
of  all  vertues." — Chaucer:  Testament  of  Love ,  bk.  ii. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  freeze,  to  pass  from  the  liquid 
into  the  solid  state  through  the  operation,  of  cold. 

"When  water  congeals,  the  surface  of  the  Ice  is  smooth 
and  level,  as  the  surface  of  the  water  was  before." — Bur' 
net:  Theory. 

c6n-geal  -a-ble,  *c6n-gel  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  co«- 
geal ;  'able.}  Able  to  be  congealed  or  frozen. 

cdn-geal  -a-ble-ness,  s,  [Eng.  congcalablc; 
-ness.}  The  quality  of  being  congoalable. 

"  Not  hero  to  repeat  what  we  formerly  delivered  of  the 
easy  congealnbleness  of  oil  of  anise-seed,  .  .  ." — Koyl>- : 
Works,  Hi.  497. 

cdn-geal  -active,  *c6n-&8l  -a-tlve,  a.  [Eng, 
congeal;  -ative.}  Tending  to  congeal;  congealing* 

"Aire  too  cold  is  of  a  congelative  power."—  runner;  Vi-( 
Recta,  p.  3. 

c6n-gealed  ,  pa.  par.  db  a.    [CONGEAL,  v.  t.} 

c6n-geal'-ed-ngss,  s.  [Eng.  congealed;  -ness.J 
The  state  of  being  congealea. 

c6n-geal  -Ing,  pr.par.&a.    [CONGEAL,.] 

c6n-£eal  -ment,  s.  [Eng.  congeal;  -ment.}  That 
which  is  congealed.  Specially,  the  clot  of  blood 
produced  by  the  partial  congelation  of  the  vital 
fluid. 

".    .    .    whilst  they  with  joyful  tears 
Wash  the  congeaiment  from  your  wounds,  and  kiss 
The  honor*  d  gashes  whole." 

Shakesp.:  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  iv.  8. 

c6n'-gee,  s.  [Mahratta  kangee  =  rice-water, 
starch.] 

congee-water,  *.  Water  in  which  rice  has  been 
boiled.  (Anglo- Indian.) 

*c5n  -gel-ate,  a.  [Lat.  congelatus.}  Congealed. 
(Halliicell.') 

c6n-gel-a  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  congelation;  Prov.  con- 
gelacio;  Sp.  congelation;  Port.  congela^ao;  Ital. 
congelazione,  from  Lat.  congelatio  (genit.  congela- 
tionis) .} 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  causing  to  congeal  or  freeze,  or  of 
rendering  solid. 

"The  capillary  tubes  are  obstructed  either  by  outward 
compression  or  congelation  of  the  fluid." — Arbuthnot:  OH 
Aliments. 

2.  The  state  of  being  congealed,  frozen,  or  ren- 
dered solid. 

"  Many  waters  and  springs  will  never  freeze:  and  mnny 
parts  in  rivers  and  lakes,  where  there  are  mineral  erup- 
tions, will  still  persist  without  congelation."— Browne : 
Vulgar  Errors. 

3.  A  congealed  mass,  a  concretion. 

II.  l?at.  Phil.t  Chern.,  <&c. :  The  passage  of  a  body 
from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state.  Two  known  laws 
regulate  the  phenomenon :  1st,  Every  body  under 
the  same  pressure  solidifies  at  a  fixed  tempera turer 
which  is  the  same  as  that  of  fusion.  2d,  From  the 
commencement  to  the  end  of  the  solidification  tlio 
temperature  of  a  liquid  remains  constant.  Some 
fats  are  exceptions  to  the  first  rule. 

Many  liquids,  viz.,  alcohol,  ether,  &c.,  have  not 
been  seen  solidified.  Most,  however,  can  bo  reduced 
to  this  state.  In  ordinary  cases  liquids  becoming 
solid  occupy  less  space  than  they  did  before  conge- 
lation took  place,  butwater  is  a  notable  exception. 
It  expands  about  10  per  cent,  at  the  moment  of  pac- 
ing into  ice,  hence  when  frozen  in  the  crevices  of 
rocks  it  tends  to  rend  them  asunder.  Frequently 
a  liquid,  on  becoming  solid,  crystallizes :  water  occa- 
sionally does  so.  [Sxow  CRYSTALS.]  (Ganot.) 

*con-fcem-l-na  -tlqn,  «.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  congem* 

•'.  from  roii't'  /,>  i no=to  double,  to  iluplirntc  ; 
gem  inns— a  twin.]  The  act  or  process  of  doubling: 
or  duplicating. 


boll,     btfy;     pout,    Jdwl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pn  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  rhian;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     *fcc.  =  bel,      del. 


congener 
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conglobe 


cSn'-ge-n§r,  «.    [Lat.   (as  adj.)  =  of  the   same 

ratl6'  Ordfiajio.  ;   A  person  of  the  same  race  as 

another,  or  an  animal  or  plant  akin  to  another.  _    morbid  change  or  oo^. 

2.  Biol.  :  An  animal  or  plant  of  the  same  genus  as  Bowmm.  phl/S!ui.  Ana.t  ,  vol.  1.  ch.  ii.,  p.  378. 

another,  using  the  term  genus  in  a  strictly  scientific  c8n,_ggri    «con_gari    »COn-gur,    *cong-gyre, 


con-gen  -I-tal,  a.    [Lat.  congenit(u8);  Eng.  suff.    they  soon  become  engorged.    The  tendency  of  con- 


-aU    Born  with  one;  constitutional;  dating  from    gestion  ujicheckcd  for^a  time  is  to  pass  into  innaro 
birth;  natural. 


"it 'runs  (in  contradistinction  to  hopping),  but  not  *con-gyr,  *cun-ger,  *cun-gyre,  *cun-gur,  *kun-      Med  . -Bavin 

nite  so  quickly  as  some  of  its  congeners."— Darwin:  Voy-  RSI,   s.     [Fr.   congre;    Sp.  congno;    Port,   congro;  Congestion. 

ge  round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  iii.,  p.  66.  ital.  gongro,  all  from  Lat.  conger,  ctmgrus;  Gr.       "  The  excessive 

at  rrmnvnfr  •  n  rnnnpr-  oo?wocos=a  sea-eel.    See  the  def.J  the  symptoms  of  cc 

at.  congener    a  y     !/»  sea-eel,  Conger  vulgaris  of  Cuvier,  tiou."-Copto»d..  D 

imilanty,  affinity,  com-  Mur(ena  c onger  of  Linnaeus.    It  is  of  the  family       »cXn-_M_a_r* 

AI  .1  .>.....;.)..<•          T4-     ',    -   ~.     t\     nwt     in     vnfft,    ftnaaa     atran   Klfofif  ^«i*       &J.     tf,    ij, 


ination  of  the  organs  affected,  and  a'ctiye  congestion 
.--^^  *    presents  all  the  essential  features  of  that  more 
formidable  malady. 

c6n-ges  ^tlve,  a.    [Eng.  congest;  -»<*.] 

Med.  :  Having  a  tendency  to,  or  of  the  nature  of, 


con-gen'-er-a^y1,  «•    [Lat 
tive ;  and  Eng.  suff.  -cy.]    Sf 
munity  of  origin. 

"Thai 


Mursenidse.    It  is  5,  6,  or,  in  rare  cases,  even  ] 


r&  use  of  which  fnarcotlcs]  occasions  all 
'  congestive  apoplexy  and  even  extravasa- 
Dict.  Pract.  Med.;  Apoplexy. 

„_  ^ ,    *c5n'-£l-a-rle,  s.    [Lat.  congi- 

armm,  from  congius—a  measure  of  a  gallon;  Fr. 


>t  they  are  ranged  neither  according  to  the  merit,    ^--^^1  parts  are  brownish^nite,  and  the    £     aS^ltal  "co^7ario  1 
ngeneracu,   ol  their  conditions.   -Mo,;,  Expo,,    j     B     dirty-white;   the  lateral  line  spotted  with       i^vi-iree"  or  present  i 

_L:<.-  j.u»  j — „„!  -i,.! 1  «„„„!,;*,      o,™«o,i™ifi,       *•  A  largess  or  present 


hiteness, 

con-gen-er -Ic,  con-gen-er-Ic-al,  a.  [Lat. 
congener  (genit.  congeneris),  and  Eng.  suff.  -ic, 
-ical.]  [CONGENEROUS,  II.] 

"In  the  Stork  and  congeneric  birds."—  Todd:  Cyclop. 
Anat.,i.  288. 

con-gen'-er-ous,  a.    [Eng.  congener;  -otw.] 

I.  Ord.Lang.:  Of  the  same  origin,  kind,  or  nature  j 
allied. 


"Hang  yourself,  you  muddy  conger,  hang  yourself  !" — 
SlMkesp.:  Henry  IV.,  ii.  4. 

conger-eel,  s.    The  same  as  CONGEE  (q.  v.). 

con-ger'-I-es,  s.  [Lat.,  from  cora=cwm=with, 
together,  and  gero=to  bear,  to  carry.]  A  collection 
or  heap  of  particles  or  bodies ;  a  combination. 


'  In  the  earliest  period  at  which  the  skeleton  can  be     [CONG.] 


2.  A  coin  struck  in  commemoration  of  the  Roman 
congiaria.    (Ogilvie.) 

COU-gle,  s.    [CONGEE  (2),  s.l    Indian  boiled  rice. 

(Nuttall.) 

con'-gl-us,  s.    [Lat.] 

Med. :  A  liquid  measure  containing  one  gallon 


*con-gla$'-J-ate,  v.  i.  &  t.    [Lat.  conglaciatus, 


detected  among  the  other  tissues  of  the  embryo,  it  i 

" In  this  place  we  should  introduce  the  wolf,  a  congen-  found  to  consist  only  of  a  congeries  of  cells,  constitut- 
erous  animal,  .  .  ." — Pennant:  British  Zoology;  The  jng  the  simplest  form  of  cartilage." — Todd  &  Bowman: 
Wolf.  Phyiiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  v.,  p.  115. 

II.  Technically:  *c6n-gest ,  s.    [CONGEST,  v.]    A  heap,  an  accumu- 

1.  Anat. :  Concurring  in  the  same  action  (said  of    lation. 

.          „  No  other  doth  properly  conglaciate  but  water 

COn-geSt  ,  f.  t.      [Lat.  congestus,  pa.  par.  of  con-    —Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

ro=to  heap  together,  to  collect :  «m=c«m=with,       B    Trmtg  .  To  freez6i  to  ^^^  into  ice. 


A.  Intrans. :  To  turn  to  ice,  to  freeze,  to  congeal. 


2.  Nat.  Hist. :  Belonging  to  the  same  or  an  allied 
genus. 


»con-&en'-er-ous-ness,  s. 


[Eng. 
>f  being 


congenerous; 


"con-glag-I-a  -tion,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
atio,  from  conglacio=to  freeze.] 
1.  The  act  or  process  of  turning  into  ice. 


f  1.  Lit. :   To   heap   together,    to    accumulate,    to 

-ness.]   The  quality  or  state  of  being  congenerous    gather. 

or  of  the  same  origin.  "It  shewed  his  bounty  and  magnificence  in  congesting 

"Rational  means,    and    persuasive  arguments,    whose    matter  for  building  the  temple,  as  gold,  silver,  brass, 
force  and  strength  must  lie  in  their  congenerousness  and    Ac." — Sir  W.  Raleigh:  Maxims  of  State. 
suitableness  with  the  ancient  ideas  and  inscriptions  of        2    pig  .  T(>  br;ng  or  gathel.  together ;  to  summar- 
ize, to  combine. 

II.  Med.:  To  cause  an  abnormal  accumulation  of       con -glo-bate,  con-glo -bate,  a.    [Lat.  conglo- 
blood  within  the  capillary  vessels,  in  some  cases    oarus,  pa.  par.  of  conglobo=to  gather  into  a  ball,  to 

make  round  like  a  ball :  con=eum=togother,  and 
,  globo=to  make  into  a  ball ;  qtobus—a  ball,  a  globe.l 

c&n-gest -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CONGEST,  «.] 


truth  upon  our  souls." — Halliwell:  Melamproncea,   p.   84 


it  was  a  subject  very  unfit  for  pro; 
at  ion." — Brown. 

2.  A  frost. 

.    deluges,  draughts;  heates;  conglaciationst  Ac." 
•  On  Learning,  by  O.  Wats. 


C6n-ge-nl-al    a     [Pref.«m  audfir^faMq.  v.).]    Wooa  ^^  ^  ary  vessels  m  son 

1.  Partaking  of  the  same  kind,  nature,  or  ongm ;    causing  other  morbid  symptoms  to  follow, 
allied,  cognate. 


"You  look  with  pleasure  on  those  things  which  are 
somewhat  congenial,  .  .  ." — Dryden:  Juvenal's  Satires, 
Ded. 

"Welcome  kindred  Glooms  ! 
Congenial  Horrors,  hail  !" 

Thomson;  The  Seasons;  Winter. 

2.  Naturally  adapted  or  suited. 

" .  .  .  a  clemency  and  moderation  which  were  by  no 
means  congenial  to  his  disposition." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eny.,  ch.  xii. 

3.  Partaking  of  the  same  natural  characteristics ; 
sympathetic. 

"  But,  as  two  voyces  in  one  song  embrace, 
Fletcher's  keen  tribble,  and  deep  Beaumont's  base, 
Two  full,  congenial  souls     .     .     . 
Berkenheatl:  On  the  Collection  of  Fletcher's  Works. 

4.  Agreeable,  pleasant. 

"The  congenial  sound  of  the  cathedral  bell  hovering 
Above  them  all." — Dickens  David  Copperfleld,  p.  170. 

con-ge-nl-al-I-t^,   s.     [Eng.   congenial;  -ity.] 


A.  As  pa.  par, ;    (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

*I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Heaped  together,  accumulated,  piled  up. 

"...    there  stood  a  mound 
Of  earth  congested,  wall'd,  and  trencbM  around." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xx.,  1.  174, 175. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Accumulated,  combined. 

"  That  thou  at  last  severely  must  account ; 
To  what  will  thy  congested  guilt  amount?" 

Blackmore:  Creation,  bk.  vii. 

(2)  Crowded  very  closely. 


I.  Ord.Lang.:  Massed  together,  and  united  into 
a  ball  or  sphere.    (Lit.  t&fig.) 

"Heaven's  gifts,  which  do  like  falling  stars  appear 
Bcatter'd  in  aether;  all,  as  in  their  sphere, 
Were  fiz'd,  conglobate  in  his  soul    .    .    ." 

Dryden:  Death  of  Lord  Hasting*. 

IT  In  the  foregoing  example,  it  will  be  observed, 
the  pronunciation  is  conglobate. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  (of  a  flower  head):   Forming   a  rounded 
ball.    Example,  the  flowers  of  Echinops. 

2.  Anat.:  [CONGLOBATE  GLANDS.J 


conglobate  glands,  s.pl. 

Anat.:   A   name  for  what  are   more  commonly 

••  The  lines  themselves  have  become  congested  with  their    called  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  by  modern  French 
own  cable  trains  and  cars."—  Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  Jan.  1,     writers  the  lymphatic  ganglions. 
1894. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Med.:  A  term  used   of   the   capillary  vessels 

The  quality    of   being  congenial,  or  partaking  of    whon  they  are  in  a  state  of  excitement,  are  some- 
tho  same  nature  or  kind.  what   distended,  and   have   a  larger  quantity  of 

".    .    .    .    by  the  analogy,  which  painting  holds  with     blood  than  usual  circulating  through  them, 
the  sister  arts,  and  consequently  by  the  common  cnngenl-                          „     „,,„,,               ,        , 
.aUtv,  which  they  all  bearto  our  nature."— Sir  J.  Reynolds,        2.  Sot. .'  t  rowded  very  closely. ^ 

.Dis.  16.  *c6n-gest  -I-ble,  a.   [Eng.  congest:  -able.]   Capa-  tionswill  be  compressed  and  conglobattd  into  one  gross 

c6n-ge -nl-al-ize,  v.  i.&t.  [Eng.  congenial; -tie.]  ble  of  being  heaped  up  or  accumulated.  »nd  general  idea."— Johnson: •.  journey   to   the   Western 

A,  Intrans.:  To  partake  of  the  same  nature  or  c&n-gest  -ion  (i  as  y),  s.    [Fr.  congestion;  Sp. 
jfeelmgs ;  to  sympathize.  congestion;  Port,  congest  no,  all  from  Lat.  congestio 

B.  Trans.:  To  make  congenial.  (genit.  congestionis)=a  lieaping  up,  an  accumula- 
c6n-ge'-ni-al-ness,  s.    [Eng.  congenial;  -ness.]    tion.l    [CONGEST.] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  congenial;  congeni-       1-  Ord.Lang.:  A  heaping  up,  an  accumulation  or 
ality.  gathering  together,  the  formation  of  a  mass. 


con'-glo-bate,  con-glo'-bate,  v.  t.  &  i.    [CON- 
GLOBATE, a.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. ;  To  form  into  a  solid  ball  or  mass. 

2.  Fig. :  To  gather  together,  to  summarize  or  epit- 
omize. 

how  many  particular  features  and  discrimiaa- 


C6n-£e  -nl-OUS,  a.    [CONGENIAL.]    Of  the  same       "So  is  the  opinion  of  some  divines,  that,  until  after  the 
-  flood  were  no  mountains 


Islands  of  Scotland. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  formed  into  a  solid  ball 
or  mass. 

"This  may  after  conglobate  into  the  form  of  an  egg." — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vii. 

con-glo-ba  -ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CONGLOBATE,  v.] 

con'-glo  bate-iy,  ode.  [Eng.  conglobate;  -ly.] 
In  a  spherical  form. 

con-glo-ba  -tion,  s.  [Lat,  conglobatio,  from 
conylobo=to  form  into  a  ball  or  round  mass.J  The 


similnr  "  flood  were  no  mountains,  but  that  by  congestion  of  sand, 

tea,  aiun,  si.  6Brthj  and  8uch  Btufl m  we  now see  h.,ls BtrallKely  f raughted 

COn-gen'-lt,   *COn-gen -ite,   a,  &  8.     ILat.   con-  with,  in  the  waters  they  were  first  cast  up." — Selden.-  On 

genitue  =  bom   together,   with:    con  =  cum  =  with.  Drayton's  Poljtolbion,  s.  9. 

together,  and  gen«us=born ;  gigno=to  bear,  to  pro-       2.  Med_.  An  abnormal  accumulation  of  blood  in    act"or  process  of  forming  into  a  round  body;  a 

the  capillary  vessels,    speedily   producing   a    dis-    round  body  or  mass. 

A.  As  adj. :  Born  or  coming  into  existence  at  the  ordered  function  of  the  capillaries  themselves.    It       "inthis  spawn  are  discerned  many  specks,  or  little  con. 
same  time  with  something  else  •.  connate.  ls  of  two  kinds— simple  or  passive,  and  active  and    gi»in,iw,,s,  which  in  time  become  black  "— Proton. 

'•Many  conclusions  of  moral   and  intellectual  truths  passive.     In  the  former  a  current  of  blood  greater 

seem,  upon  this  account,  to  be  conaenite  with  us,  connat-  than  usual  is  determined  toward  the  capillaries, 

uraltous,    .    .    .  —  Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind.  which,  not  being  able  to  give  it  proper  vital  resist- 

B.  As  subst. :  That  which  is  born  or  produced  at  ance,  yield  to  it,  and  become  distended  and  weak- 

the  same  time  as  something  else.  ened  by  its  presence,  no  other  morbid  appearances,    to  gather  together  into  a  ball. 

"...    I  mean  the  rational  faculty,  endowed  but  with  however,  presenting  themselves      In  the  latter  the  "  Then  founded,  then 

its  own  ciingrnit,  or  common  notions  and  ideas." — Boyle:  bloodvrs.-cls  t  hcmselves  are  in  an  excited  state,  this 

ir..rA.<,  vol.  v.,  p.  513.  excitement  drawing  to  them  the  blood,  with  which 


-        ,-,. 

con-globe  ,  v.  t.  &.  i.   LLat.conglobo :  con=cum= 
with,  together ;  gio6us=a  ball,  a  sphere.J 
A.  Trans.:  To  form  into  a  spherical  body  or  mass; 


tniylobed 

Like  things  to  like  ;  the  rest  to  several  place 
Disparted."  Milton:  P.  L.,  vii.  ! 


or, 


,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
wore,     wplf,     work, 


wbat,     fall, 
who,     sfin; 


father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit, 
mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 
e,     oe  =  e; 


marine;    go, 
ey  =  a.       qu  = 


pot, 
kw. 


conglobed 

B.  fntrans.:  To  form  into  a  spherical  body  or 
mass ;  to  coalesce. 

"  Tho'  something  like  moisture  conglobes  in  my  eye, 
Let  no  one  misdeem  me  disloyal." 

Burns;  Poetical  Address  to  Mr.  William  Tytler. 

con-globed  ,pa.  par.  or  a.    [COXGLOBE,  v.] 
con-glo  -Ding,  pr.  par.    [CONGLOBE.] 
con-glob'-u-late,  v.  i.    [Lat.  con, and  globulus= 
a  little  globe,  a  globule.]     To  make  into  a  little 
heap. 

"Swallows  certainly  sleep  all  the  winter.  A  number  of 
them  conglobulate  together,  by  flying  round  and  round, 
and  then  all  in  a  heap  throw  themselves  under  water,  and 
He  in  the  bed  of  a  river." — Johnson:  In  BoswelVs  Life  of 
Johnson. 

*I  Tho  statement  made  in  the  foregoing  example 
is  an  exploded  error:  swallows  migrate  previous  to 
winter,  and  do  not  hybernate  under  water. 

con  glom  -er-ate,  «.  &s.  [Lat.  conglomerates, 
pa.  par.  of  conglomero=to  roll  together,  to  wind  up, 
to  conglomerate:  con=together,  and  glomero=to 
form  into  a  ball;  glomus  (genit.  glomeri8)  =  &  ball 
or  clew  of  yarn  or  thread.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.  (o/  textile  fibers^  other  fibers^  glands,  or 
•  in  ;thimj   similar):  Collected  or  gathered   into  a 
ball.    [CONGLOMERATE  GLANDS.] 

'•  Fluids  are  separated  in  the  liver,  and  the  other  con- 
globate and  conglomerate  glaiida." — Cheyne.-  Phi.  fri», 

2.  Fig.  (of  light} :  Concentrated  into  a  focus. 

"  The  beams  of  light,  when  they  are  multiplied  and 
conglomerate,  generate  heat." — Bacon;  Works;  *Vaf.  Hist., 
cent.  iii.,§267. 

II.  Bot.:  Clustered. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Geol.:  Pebbles,  gravel,  or  any  similar  collection 
of   rounded  water-worn  fragments  of   rocks,  the 
whole  bound  together  by  a  silicious,  calcareous,  or 
argillaceous  cement.    It  is  sornetimes  called  also 
pudding-stone,  from  the  similarity  which  it  has  to  a 
pudding;  formed  say  of  raisins  or  other  fruit  im- 
bedded in  a  paste.    The  pebbles  or  gravel  came 
originally  from  some  previously-existing  rock  or 
rocks :  they  may  have  been  derived  from  various 
sources,  each  of  course  having  had  a  history  of  its 
own  before  becoming  fixed  in  the  conglomerate.  By 
reading  that  history  the  geologist  is  able  to  trace 
the  direction  of  currents  of  water,  &c.,  and  recom- 
pose  lost  chapters,  or  parts  of  chapters,  in  the 
history  of  the  earth.    A  conglomerate  resembles  a 
breccia,  but  in  a  breccia  the  imbedded  fragments 
are   angular,  while   in   a  conglomerate  they  are 
rounded.    Conglomerates  occur  more  or  less  in  all 
the  great  formations.    Most  of  the  rivers  between 
Toulon  and  Genoa,  along  the  vale  of  the  Maritime 
Alps,  are  now  forming  strata  of  conglomerate  and 
sand. 

If  For  the  difference  between  a  conglomerate  and 
an  agglomerate,  see  AGGLOMERATE. 

2.  Anatomy: 

Conglomerate  glands:  Compound  glands,  chiefly 
of  the  racemose  class.  Examples — the  pancreas, 
the  salivary,  lachrymal,  and  mammary  glands, 
Brunner's  glands,  and  most  of  the  small  glands 
that  open  into  the  mouth,  the  fauces,  and  the  wind- 
pipe. (Quain.) 

con-gflom  -er-ate,  r.  t.  [CONGLOMERATE,  a._J  To 
gather  into  a  ball,  to  bring  together,  to  collect  into 
a  heap. 

"  Conglomerated  into  solid  night, 
And  darkness,  almost  to  be  felt,     ..." 

Thompson:  Sickness,  bk.  ii. 

con-gl6m  -er-a-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [CONGLOM- 
ERATE, v.] 

cofi-glom -er-a-tlng,  pr.  par.  [CONGLOMER- 
ATE.] 

con-glom-er-a  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  conglomeration; 
Port,  cotwlomeracdo,  both  from  Lat.  conglomeratio 
=  a  crowding  together,  an  assembly.] 

1.  The  collection  of  material  substances  into  a 
mass,  heap,  or  ball. 

2.  Intermixture. 

"  The  multiplication  and  conglomeration  of  sounds  doth 
generate  rarefaction  of  the  air."—  Bacon:  -Vat*.  Hint. 

COn'-glU-tln,  s.    [Lat.  cou=c«ni=with,  together; 

Chem.:  A  name  given  to  the  legumin  of  almonds 
and  of  lupines. 

con-glu'-tln-ant,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  conglutinant,  from 
Lat.  cniKjlutinans  (genit.  conglutinant  is],  pr.  par. 
of  conglutino=to  glue,  to  cement,  to  join  together: 
"  er,  and  glutino  =  to  glue;  gluten  and 
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con-glu  -tin-ate,  a.  [Lat.  conglutinatust  pa. 
par.  of  cvnglittino  =  to  glue  together.]  [CONOLU- 

TINANT.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:    Glued,  cemented,  or  united  to- 
gether.   (Lit.  &fig.) 

"All  these  together  cnnglntinate,  and  effectually  exe- 
cuted, maketh  a  perfect  definition  of  justice." — Sir.  T. 
Elyot:  Gov.t  foL  142. 

2.  Sot. :  Glued  together,  instead  of  being  united 
organically. 

c5n-glu  -tin-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.    [CONGLUTINATE,  a.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  glue  or  cement  together,  to  cause 
to  adhere  together. 

"  Mathiolns  relates  that  in  many  the  bones  having 
been  well  set  .  .  .  have  had  their  broken  parts  oon- 
ijl'ifiimti'il  within  three  or  four  days." — Boyle:  Works, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  195. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  coalesce,  to  unite  together  by  the 
intervention  of  glue  or  cement. 

c5n-glu'-tln-a-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [CONGLUTIN- 
ATE, v.  t.] 

con-glu-tln-a'-tion,  *.  [Yr.  conglutination;  Sp. 
conylutinacio-n;  Port,  conglutinacao ;  Ital.  conglu- 
tinazione,  all  from  Lat.  conglu,tinatio,~] 

1.  Gen.;  A  gluing  or  cementing  together. 

2.  Spec. :  The  reunion  of  the  severed  parts  of  a 
wound. 

con-glu  -tln-a-tlve,  a.  [Fr.  conglutinatif  (m.)» 
conglutinative  (f.).]  Having  the  power  of  uniting 
wounds ;  conglutinant. 

con-glu  -tln-a-t8r,  s.  [Eng.  conglutinat(e)}  and 
suff.  -or.]  That  which  has  the  power  of  uniting 
broken  bones,  the  opposite  sides  of  wounds,  <fcc. 

"The  osteocolla  is  recommended  as  a  conglut i nator  of 
broken  bones." — Woodward:  On  Fossils. 

COn-glU '-tln-OUS,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
conglutinosua,  from  conglutino.]  Conglutinative, 
conglutinant. 

con-glu  -tfa-Ou§-ly,  adv.  [Eug.  conglutinous; 
-ly.]  In  a  conglutiuate  manner,  closely. 

"The  matter  of  it  hangeth  so  conyltitinously  together.'* 
— Swan. 

Con  -go,  s.  &  a.    [A  West  African  word.] 

A.  As  substantive: 
Geography : 

1.  A  river,  also  called  the  Zaire  or  Moienzi  Enzaddi, 
in  the  west  of  Africa. 

2.  A  kingdom  or  district  in  the  west  of  Africa,about 
lat.  6s  s.,  one  of  four  constituting  the  wider  terri- 

3.  The  wholeof  Western  Africa  between  lat.  0°  44  s. 
and  lat.  15°  40'  s.,  including  the  kingdom  or  districts 
of  Loango,  Congo  proper  [2],  Angola,  and  Benguela. 

B.  As  adjective:  Pertaining  to  the  places  described 
under  A. 

Con '-go- snake,  8.  A  name  given  to  one  or  two 
of  the  amphibians  of  the  family  Amphiumidae. 

c5n'-gpu,  c5n  -go,  a.  [A  corruption  of  kong-hu 
(Amoy  dialect) ;  Chinese  kung-fu— laborer's  tea,  or 
tea  on  which  labor  has  been  bestowed.]  A  tea  classi- 
fied by  the  districts  from  which  the  several  descrip- 
tions come.  Nmgchows,  Oonfas,  Oopacks,  and 
Kien tucks  are  called  "  Blackish-leaf  kinds."  These 
are  all  grown  in  districts  near  Hankow.  Kysows, 
Chiugwos,  and  Paklings  are  called  "  Reddish-leaf 
kinds,"  and  are  grown  in  districts  near  Foochow. 
A  small  quantity  of  Congou  called  "New  make  "is 
grown  in  the  district  of  Tayshan,  near  Canton.  The 
flavor  of  each  description  is  distinctive,  arising 
partly  from  soil  and  climate,  and  partly  from  mode 
of  curing.  Congou  is  picked  as  first,  second,  and 
third  crop,  and  is  prepared  by  slowly  drying  the  leaf 
over  charcoal  fires,  and  subsequently  assorting  care- 
fully, so  that  the  leaf  is  nearly  uniform  throughout 
the  chop.  A  chop  (an  undefined  quantity  ranging 
from  200  to  700  chests  of  about  100  Ibs.  net)  is  the 


congreet 


nijnttnltttt'    with  my  country,  which 
rope  in  advancing  conversation." — 


and  flavor  throughout. 

*con-graf-fet,  <(. 
fully .    Gr.    fjt'nftfto- 

"That  foreward    . 


ron-ri/m-with 


in  Godes  court  is  congratfet." 
Castel  off  Loue,  1,055. 


A.  Asadj.:  Gluing  or  cementing  things  together, 

B.  ^Is  substa  lit  ire : 

Med.&Surg.:  A  medical  appliance  which  glues 
the  opposite  sides  of  open  wounds  together,  and 
then  promotes  thoir  healing. 


cfifi-grat  -U-la-ble,  a.  [Eng.  congratulate); 
-able.]  Fit  or  deserving  to  be  congratulated 
worthy  of  congratulation. 

c6n-grat  -U-lant,  a.  [Lat.  congratulans,  pr, 
par.  of  ci'H'imtnlor=  to  congratulate  (q.  v.).J  Con- 
gratulating, expressing  joy  or  pleasure. 

"  Forth  rush'd  in  haste  the  great  consulting  peers, 
Raised  from  their  dark  divan,  and  with  like  joy 
Comjftitnlant  opproach'd  him.     .     .     ." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x. 


cfcn-grat  -U-late,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat,  congratulate, 
pa.  par.  of  congratulorl  from  con=cum=with,  to- 
gether; gratulor~to  wish  joy;  </rahts=pleasing.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  declare  that  we  share  one's  joy;  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  good  fortune  of  another;  to  compli- 
ment or  wish  joy  to  on  any  happy  event;  to  felici- 
tate. 

"...  shaking  hands  and  congratulating  each  other 
In  the  adjoining  gallery," — Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  oh.  is. 

If  It  is  generally  followed  by  on  before  the  sub- 
ject of  congratulation. 

"You  congratulate  me  OH  the  prosperous  situation  of 
my  affairs  .  .  ."— Melmoth:  Cicero,  bk.  ii.,  lett.  2. 

*2.  To  welcome,  to  express  joy  or  pleasure  at. 

"  They  congratulate  our  return,  as  if  we  had  been  with 
Phipps  or  Banks."— Johnson:  Lett,  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  Nov.  12, 
1773. 

*Tf  Followed  by  to  before  the  object  congratu- 
lated. 

"An  ecclesiastical  union  within  yourselves,  I  am  rather 
ready  to  congratulate  to  you." — Sprat;  Serin. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  express  one's  congratulations;  to 
declare  one's  pleasure  or  joy. 

"  A  stranger's  purpose  in  these  lays 
Is  to  congratulate  and  not  to  praise." 

Cowper;  An  Epist.  to  an  Afflicted  Protestant  Ltnly  in 
France. 

If  *1.  Followed  by  for  before  the  subject  of  con- 
gratulation. 

"The  inhabitants  of  Burdeaux  hearing  of  theerle's 
itrriual,  sent  to  him  messengers  in  the  darke  night  thak- 
ing  and  congratulating  for  his  thither  commyng." — Hall: 
Henry  VI.\  an.  36. 

*2.  Followed  by  to  before  the  object  congratu- 
lated. 

"  The  subjects  of  England  may  congratulate  to  them- 
selves, that  the  nature  of  our  government,  and  the  clem- 
ency of  our  king,  secure  us."—  Dryden:  Pref.  to  Aureng- 
zebe. 

*3.  Followed  by  with  before  the  object  congratu- 
lated. 

"I  cannot   bat    cong 
hath  outdone  all  Europe 
Swift. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  congratulate  and 
to  felicitate^  see  FELICITATE. 

c6n-grat  -u-la-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CONGRATU- 
LATE.] 

c6n-grat -u-la-tlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  A  *.  [CON- 
GRATULATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb). 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  expressing  joy  in  partici- 
pation with  another. 

c6n-grat-u-la'-tion,  s.  [Latin  congratulatio* 
from  congratulor=to  congratulate  (q.  v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  congratulating  or  expressing  sym- 
pathy in  participation  with  another. 

"  While  with  congratulations  and  with  prayers 

He  entertained  the  Angel  unawares." 
Longfellow:  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn;  The  Sicilian's  Tale. 

2.  The  form  in  which  sympathetic  joy  or  pleasure 
is  expressed. 

"With  slacken' d  footsteps  I  advanced,  and  soon 
A  glad  congratulation  we  exchanged." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  i. 

C&n-grat'-u-la-t6r,  s.  [Lat.J  One  who  con- 
gratulates. 

"Nothing  more  fortunately  auspicious  could  happen  to 
us,  at  our  first  entrance  upon  the  government,  than  such 
a  congratulator."— Milton:  Lett,  of  State. 

c6n-grat  -u-la-t6r-^,  a.  [Eng.  congratulatory 
-M.]  Expressing  sympathetic  joy  or  pleasure  for 
the  good  fortune  of  another;  congratulating. 

"Making  his  way  through  a  crowd  of  friends,  who  all 
wanted  to  give  him  a  <-<>itijrttt>tlat<>rii  shake  of  the  hand  at 
once,  .  .  ." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

con-gre'-dl-ent,  s.  [Lat.  congrediens,  pr.  par. 
of  congredior=to  come  together.]  A  component 
part.  (Sterne :  Tristram  Shandy,  vi.  201.) 

con-gree,  r.  *".  [O.  Fr.  congreer.  from  Low  Lat. 
congreO)  from  Lat.  ron=rHw  =  with,  together,  and 
gr  at  us— pi  easing.]  To  agree  together. 

c6n-gree'-Ing,  pr  par.  or  a.    [CoNGHEE, «.] 
"  Congreffntj  in  a  full  and  natural  close." 

Shakes?.:  Hen.  V.,  i.  2. 

con-greet  ,  r.  i.  [Prof,  ron,  and  greet  (q.  v.).]  To 
greet,  to  salute  reciprocally. 

*'  Since  then  my  office  hath  so  far  prevail'd 
That,  face  to  face  and  royal  eye  to  eye, 
You  have  ctmgreeted    .    .    ." 

Shake»p.i  Hen.  F.,  v.  2. 


boil,    boy;     pout,    Jdwl;    cat,     .ell,     cliorus,     ^hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a§;     expect,     Xenophon,    ejist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tlan  =  scan,     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


congregate 

COfi  -gre-gate,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  congreger;  Ital. 
congregare;  Sp.  congregar,  from  Lat.  congrego—to 
floclc  together:  con=cu'm=vrith,  together,  and  grex 
(genit.  £rrefiris)  =  aflock.] 

fA.  Transitive: 

1.  Of  persons:  To  collect  or  bring  together  into 
one  place  or  assembly ;  to  assemble. 

"  .  .  .  in  which  place  they  determined  to  congregate 
and  gather  a  new  armye  .  .  ."—Hall:  Hen.  VI.,  an.  38. 

2.  Of  things ;   To  gather  or  collect  together,  to 
unite,  to  mass. 

"Heat  congregates  homogeneal  bodies,  and  separates 
heterogeneal  ones." — Xewton:  Optics. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  meet  or  collect  together,  to 
assemble,  to  gather. 

"  That  intense  patriotism  which  is  peculiar  to  the  mem* 
bers  of  societies  congregated  within  a  narrow  space  .  .  ." 
— Afoca»Ja|/;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iiL 

*c8n  -gre-gate,  a.  [Lat.  congregatus,  pa.  par.  of 
congrego.]  [CONGREGATE,  v.] 

1.  Of  persons:   Collected  or  gathered   together; 
assembled. 

"  Who  now,  in  th'  highest  sky, 
Was  placed  in  his  principal!  estate, 
With  all  the  gods  about  him  congregate." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VII.  vi.  19. 

2.  Of  things:  Compact,  united  in  a  mass. 
"Where  the  matter  is  most  congregate,  the  cold  is  the 

greater." — Bacon:  Xat.  Hist. 

c66-gre-ga-ted,pa.par.ora.  [CONGREGATE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  Aft  adjective: 

1.  Of  persona:  Collected  or  assembled  together. 

"  From  these  the  congregated  troops  obey." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  fck.  ii.f  1. 1,006. 

2.  Of  things;  Gathered  into  one  mass  or  body. 

"...    the  great  receptacle 
Of  congregated  waters,  He  call' d  seas." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  vii. 

c8n  -gre-ga-t!ng,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [CONGEE- 
GATE,  u.] 

coA-gre-ga  -tion,  *co6-gre-ga -tioune,  *co&- 
gre-ga -cion,  s.  [Fr.  congregation;  Sp.  congrega- 
tion; Port,  congregacdo;  Ital.  congregazione  ;  Prov. 
congregatio;  Lat.  congregatio  (genit.  congrega- 
tionis)  =  a  flocking  or-  herding  together,  society, 
association ;  congrego=to  collect  into  a  flock  or  herd : 
con=together,  and  grego=to  gather  into  a  flock  or 
herd,  to  collect;  grex  (genit.  aregis)=&  flock  or 
herd.] 

I.  Ordinai~y  Language: 

I.  The  act  of  collecting  together  into  a  flock  or 
herd,  or  simply  of  collecting. 

"The  means  of  reduction  by  the  fire  is  but  by  congre- 
gation of  homogeneal  parts." — Bacon. 

+2.  The  state  of  being  collected. 

3.  Persons  or  things  collected  together;  a  mass. 

(1)  Gen. :  In  the  foregoing  sense. 

"...  this  brave  o'erhanging  firmament  .  .  .  ap- 
pears no  other  thing  to  me  than  a  foul  and  pestilent 
congregation  of  vapors." — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

(2)  Spec.:  A  Christian  assembly  gathered  together 
in  a  church,  chapel,  tent,  the  open  air,  or  any  other 
place  to  worship  God. 

"  If  those  preachers  who  abound  in  epiphonemas 
would  look  about  them,  they  would  find  part  of  their  con- 
gregation out  of  countenance,  and  the  other  asleep." — 
Swift. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Jewish  Hist. :  The  Jews  gathered  together— 

(1)  In    the   wilderness   during   the    journey   to 
Canaan. 

"  And  the  whole  congregation  of  the  Children  of  Israel 
murmured  against  Moses  and  Aaron  in  the  wilderness." — 
Exod.  ivi.  2. 

(2)  At  other  places  and  times. 

"  .  .  .  Joshua  read  not  before  all  the  congregation  of 
Israel,  with  the  women,  and  the  little  onee,  and  the 
strangers  that  were  conversant  among  them."— Joshuct 
viii.  3o. 

2.  Scottish  History ;   The   Congregation,    or    the 
Congregation  of  Christ,  was  the  designation  which 
the  Scottish  Reformers  assumed  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary.    The  term  is  supposed  to  have  been 
taken    from   the  language  of  the   first   Scottish 
National  Covenant,  that  subscribed  at  Edinburgh 
on  December  3,  1557,  in  which  the  word  congrega 
tion  occurs  eight  times. 

1[  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  *Lordis  of  the  Con- 
gregatioun:  The  Scottish  noblemen  and  other  chief 
subscribers  to  the  covenant  or  bond  described 
supra. 

3.  Roman  Catholic  Church: 

(1)  A  board  of  ecclesiastics  meeting  as  commis- 
sioners at  Rome,  both  for  regulative  and  for  admin- 
istrative purposes,  and  generally  under  the  presi- 
dency of  a  cardinal.  Of  such  congregations  there 
are  15  for  spiritual  and  6  for  temporal  purposes. 
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The  Pope  can  veto  their  decisions,  but  does  not  do 
so  except  for  weighty  reasons.  The  most  notable 
is  the  Congregation  de  propaganda  fide.  [PROPA- 
GANDA.] 

(2)  A  company,  society,  or  fraternity  of  monks, 
as  the  Congregation  of  Cluny. 

4.  English  Universities:  The  Congregation  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  is  an  assemblage  of  certain 
official  persons  and  the  resident  Masters  of  Arts. 
Its  principal  business  is  the  granting  of  degrees. 
There  are  similarly  constituted  bodies  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  Cambridge  and  Dublin. 

con-gre-ga  -tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  congregation ; -al.] 

1.  Gen. :  Pertaining  to  a  congregation. 

2.  Spec. :  Pertaining  to  the  denomination  of  the 
Congregationalists  (q.  v.). 

^T  The  word  was  first  used  by  the  divines  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly.  (Collection of  Scarce  Tracts, 
ed.  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  vol.  vii.,  p.  91.  Trench:  Eng- 
lish Past  and  Present,  p.  52.) 

congregational  music,  «. 

Music:  Music  in  which  the  people  or  congrega- 
tion take  part,  as  opposed  to  that  "which  is  sung  by 
the  trained  choir  alone.  The  plain-song  of  the  Re- 
sponses, Creeds,  and  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the 
melody  of  psalm  and  hymn  tunes  are  congregational 
music ;  but  services  and  anthems  are  specially  set 
aside  for  performance  by  the  choir,  acting  as  it 
were  as  the  skilled  representatives  of  the  listening 
and  meditating  people.  (Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

IT  The  Congregational  Union  of  England  and 
Wales  : 

British  Ecclesiol.  <&  Ch.  Hist. :  A  union  was  formed 
in  1831  among  the  Congregational  churches  for 
mutual  sympathy,  counsel,  and  cooperation.  In 
1833  a  declaration  of  faith,  order,  and  discipline  was 
published.  It  holds  two  meetings  every  year — one, 
called  the  Annual  Assembly,  in  London,  in  May ; 
and  the  other,  called  the  Autumnal  Assembly,  in 
autumn,  in  some  other  city  or  town  of  England  or 
Wales. 

Con-gre-ga -tion-al-Ifm,  s.  [Eng.  congrega- 
tional; -ism.]  The  tenets  of  the  Congregationalists 
(q.  v.).  Viewing  these  under  the  two  heads  of 
doctrine  and  church  government,  the  former  does 
not  essentially  differ  from  that  of  the  other  Protest- 
ant denominations  or  from  that  of  the  Evangelical 
party  in  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  not  in 
doctrine  but  in  government  that  their  peculiarity 
consists  They  believe  that  every  congregation  has 
independent  powers  of  self-government,  uncon- 
trolled by  any  Bishop,  or  Presbytery,  or  other 
external  ecclesiastical  authority.  They  recognize  a 
ministry,  have  deacons  as  subordinate  rulers  in  the 
congregation,  but  allow  the  congregation  itself  to 
decide  who  are  fit  to  join  its  ranks,  and  to  act  with 
judicial  power  in  cases  of  discipline. 

Con-gre-ga'-tion-al-Ist,  a.  &  «.  -[Eng.  congre- 
gational; -ist.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  in  any  way  to  Congrega- 
tionalism, or  to  the  adherents   of   that   form   of 
Church  government. 

B.  As  substantive : 
Ecclesiol.  &Ch.  Hist,  (pi.): 

(1)  Def.,  &c. :  The  adherents  of  the  form  of  church 
government  called  Congregationalism  or  Independ- 
ency, or  the   members  of  the  religious  denomina- 
tion in  which  these  views  have  been  carried  out. 
They   are    often   termed   Independents,  the  latter 
name    referring   to    the   fact    that   their  several 
churches  are  independent  of  each  other,  and   in 
spiritual  -natters  of  the  civil  power;  and  the  term 
Congregationalists  makes  it  prominent  that  sepa- 
rate  congregations    have   self-government   to    an 
extent   "which   they  do  not  possess  in  some  other 
religious  bodies. 

(2)  Ch.  Hist.:  Congregationalism  in  general  be- 
lieve their  form  of  church   government  to   be  of 
Divine  authority,  and  to  have  been  that  of  the  Apos- 
tolic churches.     The  adherents  of  Episcopacy  and 
of  Presbyterianism,  Ac.,  on  the  contrary,  reject  this 
view,  and  put    in  similar    claims   for   their  own 
systems. 

Among  the  sects  which  from  the  13th  century 
separated  from  the  dominant  Church,  some  doubt- 
less had  no  closer  bond  than  that  of  fraternal 
sympathy  between  different  congregations.  To 
descend  to  more  modern  times,  the  tenets  of  Robert 
Brown  [BROWNISM]  were  essentially  those  of  mod- 
ern Congregationalism.  Ho  was  born  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  and  was  a  near  relative 
of  the  Lord  Treasurer  Cecil.  Ho  was  first  a  preacher, 
then  a  schoolmaster,  and  afterward  a  lecturer. 
From  about  15S5  he  inveighed  with  fiery  vehemence 
against  the  corruption,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
against  the  constitution,  of  the  Established  Church, 
his  philippics  beiner  varied  by  thirty-two  successive 
imprisonments,  some  of  them  in  cells  whore  lie 
could  not  see  his  hand  at.  noonday.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  efforts  to  intimidate  him,  he  succeeded  about 
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1593  in  setting  up  a  congregation  in  London.  Those 
in  favor  of  his  doctrines  were  then  estimated  at 
a),000  in  number.  After  a  time  many  of  them,  with 
Mr.  Brown  himself,  were  obliged  to  remove  to  Hol- 
land, where  several  churches  were  setup.  There 
they  were  free  to  act  according  to  their  convictions, 
but  falling  into  divisions  among  themselves,  they 
so  disgusted  their  leader  that  ho  returned  to  Eng- 
land, conformed  to  the  Established  Church  which 
he  had  so  vehemently  and  persistently  denounced, 
and  became  rector  of  a  church  in  Northamptonshire ; 
was  negligent  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  if  not 
even  dissolute  in  life,  and  died  in  1630,  in  prison, 
where  he  had  been  confined,  not  for  the  sake  of 
conscience,  but  for  striking  a  constable. 

Among  the  churches  in  Holland  one  was  founded 
at  Leyden,  by  Jacobs  and  Brown,  in  1616.  Mr.  John 
Robinson  soon  after  became  minister  of  the  church. 
He  modified  the  Brownist  tenets,  rendering  them 
less  extreme,  and  is  by  many  regarded  as  tne  real 
founder  of  Independency.  In  his  "Apologia  pro 
ExulibusAnglis,qui  Browntetcevulgoappellantur,'1 
published  at  Leyden  in  1619,  the  Latin  word  mcZe- 
vendenter  (  =  independently)  occurs,  which  may 
nave  been  the  origin  of  the  word  Independents  as 
applied  to  men  of  Ms  faith.  It  did  not,  however, 
come  into  use  till  between  1640  and  1642.  It  occurs 
in  the  title  of  a  work,  "  Apologetical  Narrative  of 
the  Independents,"  published  in  1644.  In  1616  Henry 
Jacobs  returned  to  England  from  Holland  and 
founded  a  meeting-house.  It  was  the  first  un- 
equivocal Independent  or  Congregational  church  in 
England.  In  1620  a  part,  of  Mr.  Robinson's  congre- 

eition  at  Leyden  removed  to  Plymouth,  in  New 
ngland.  They  were  followed  by  others  of  the 
same  denomination,  as  well  as  by  persecuted  Puri- 
tans generally  all  through  the  17th  century.  There 
the  foundations  of  the  Independency  or  Congre- 
gationalism of  the  New  World  were  laid  deep  and 
broad. 

When  Episcopacy  was  abolished  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1642,  the  Presbyterians  became  dominant, 
and  in  taking  steps  to  set  up  an  Established 
Church  of  that  type  over  England  as  well  as  Scot- 
land, refused  toleration  to  Dissenters.  Among  those 
Dissenters  were  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  was  regarded 
as  an  Independent,  and  'most  of  his  soldiers.  After 
in  vain  petitioning  for  that  religious  freedom  to 
which  they  were  entitled,  and  which  a  more 
enlightened  age  would  have  granted  them,  they 
became  alienated  from  Presbyterianism  and  from 
the  Parliament. 

After  completely  defeating  the  royalists,  Crom- 
well had  been  forced  by  pressure  he  could  not  with- 
stand to  allow  Charles  I.  to  be  beheaded.  The 
parliamentary  party  was  known  to  their  opponents, 
without  discrimination,  as  Independents  or  Round- 
heads. After  the  defeat  of  the  adherents  of 
Charles  II.  at  Worcester  and  the  purging  of  Parlia- 
ment of  the  members  hostile  to  them,  that  body  of  the 
dissenters  properly  known  as  Independents  gained 
religious  toleration  from  the  law.  Only  two  Inde- 
pendent ministers  had  approved  of  the  execution 
of  Charles  I.,  but  a  good  deal  of  odium  had  come 
upon  the  name  in  general.  The  word  Independent 
was  a  vague  one;  it  had  been  adopted  when  it 
became  popular  by  many  men  not  under  the  influ- 
ence of  religion,  and  it  was  exchanged  for  the 
term  Congregational.  The  term  occurs  in  the  title 
of  the  "  Declaration  of  Faith  and  Order  owned  and 
practiced  in  the  Congregational  churches  in  Eng- 
land, agreed  upon  and  consented  unto  by  their 
elders  and  messengers  meeting  at  the  Savoy, 
October  12, 1658." 

The  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  in  1660,  brought 
heavy  trial  to  the  Congregationalists,  as  to  the 
other  dissenters  from  the  Episcopal  Church.  The 
Revolution  of  1688  and  the  Toleration  Act  of  1689 
restored  them  to  peace.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
18th  century  they  were  declining,  till  the  revival 
under  Wesley  and  Whitfield  inspired  them  with 
new  life.  When  an  official  attempt  was  made,  in 
connection  with  the  census  of  1851.  to  ascertain  the 
numbers  actually  present  at  the  several  churches 
on  a  particular  Sunday,  the  Independents  or  Con- 
gregationalists  were  credited  witli  having,  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  3,244  chapels  and  an  attendance  (if 
1,067,760,  as  against  14.077  churches,  with  5.317,915 
hearers,  in  the  Church  of  Eugland;  6,579  with 
2,194,298  in  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  body ;  2.789  wit  li 
752.343  among  the  Baptists,  and  570  churches  with 
186,111  present  of  Roman  Catholics.  This  consti- 
tuted them  the  third  English  denomination  in  point 
of  magnitude,  a  position  which  they  still  maintain. 
In  this  country  they  occupy  the  eighth  place,  hav- 
ing 4.868  churches,  valued  at  $43.336,000.  and  512.771 
members.  Of  late  years  Congregationalism,  which 
heretofore  had  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
Northern  States,  has  made  rapid  strides  both  in 
the  Southern  and  Western  States. 

*Con-gre-ga -tipn-er,  s.  [Eng.  congregation; 
-er.~\  A  Congregationalist. 

"  He  would  neither  be  for  the  Consistorians  nor  Oon- 
gregationers." — Racket:  Life  of  William,-*,  ii.  197. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     sftn;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rflle,     fill;     try,     Syrian.      &,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


congress 

con-gress,  s.  \fr.congrtt;  Sp.  conareso;  Port. 
*  Ital.  conr/resso,  all  from  Lat.  cunr/ressus  =  a 
friendly  meeting,  a  conference  ...  a  contest,  a 
fight.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  friendly  meeting  for  discussion,  a  conference. 

(1)  Z*f.:  A  meeting  for  the  settlement  of  affairs 
?M        i  cu"  or  delicate  character  between  nations. 

"  The  general  found  himself  merely  the  president  of  n 
congress  of  petty  kings."—  Xaemilnu:  Hist.  Ena.,  ch.  xiii. 

(2)  fig-:  A  gathering,  an  assemblage. 

\&.  A  shock   between    two  or   more   persons  or 
things;  a  fight,  a  contest,  a  combat. 
"  Here  Pallas  urges  on,  and  LMUMIS  there; 
Their  congress  in  the  field  great  Jove  withstands, 
Both  doom'd  to  fall,  but  fall  by  greater  hands." 

Dryflen.   Virgil;  jKneirt  x.  616. 

"  From  these  laws  may  be  deduced  the  rules  of  the  ocm- 
tresses  and  reflections  of  two  bodiee."— Cheyne:  Pliilv. 
sophical  Principles. 

II.  History ,  Political  Geography,  t£c. : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  1. 1  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  legislative  body  of  this  country,  consisting 
at  the  present  time  (189;))  of  360  representatives  and 
88  senators  -a  total  of  448— who  are  elected  in  two 
different  ways,  the  representatives  by  the  direct 
popular  vote,  and  the  senators  by  the  legislature  of 
each  state.  There  are  two  senators  from  each  state, 
regardless  of  population,  but  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives  is   based  upon  the  population  of  the 
state,  the  ratio  of  representation  having  risen  from 
a  minimum  of  30,000  (as  provided  by  the  Constitu- 
tion) to  173,901  (in  1893).  Thelower  house  is  presided 
over  by  a  speaker,  elected  by  itself,  from  among  its 
members.    The  vice;president  of  the  United  Statan 
is  ex-oMcio  the  president  of  the  senate.    The  term 
for  wnich_  the  representatives  are  elected  is  two 
years,  while  the  senators  serve  six,  the  election  of 
members  of  each  house  being  so  timed  that  there  is 
always  a  nucleus  of  old  member?  in  every  session  of 
the  two  bodies.    Congress  by  law  must  assemble  in 
regular  session  once  each  year,  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  power  to  convene  it  in  ex- 
tra session  should  occasion  demand.    All  appropri- 
ation bills  must  originate  in  the  lower  house,  in 
this  respect  the  practice  conforming  with  that  of 
the  British  legislature. 

The  history  of  the  American  Congress  is  in  many  re- 
spects similar  to  that  of  its  great  forerunner  and  pro- 
totype the  British  parliament.  Called  originally  to 
protest  and  petition  against  wrong  at  the  hands  of 
its  sovereign,  when  it  was  apparent  that  those 
wrongs  could  not  be  abated  without  an  appeal  to 
the  sword,  the  appeal  was  made.  The  first  meeting 
of  the  body  took  place  in  the  year  1774-1775,  John 
Hancock,  of  Massachusetts,  being  the  presiding  offi- 
cer. This  meeting  of  delegates  of  the  colonies  was 
merely  a  convention  to  consider  the  best  policy  to 
be  pursued  in  regard  to  illegal  taxation  and  other 
abuses.  But  the  arrival  of  General  Gage  in  Boston, 
and  his  actions  bringing  on  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton, aroused  to  a  fierce  flame  of  rebellion  what  had 
heretofore  been  but  a  spirit  of  loyal  resistance  to 
unconstitutional  methods  of  the  home  government. 
The  seat  of  meeting  was  fixed  at  Philadelphia, 
where  in  1775  the  colonies  were  first  represented, 
and  where,  after  long  deliberation,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1776,  the  body  declared  the  United  States 
"free,  sovereign,  and  independent."  From  this 
point  the  congress  of  the  United  States  may  be  said 
to  have  taken  its  origin.  It  was  until  after  the 
revolutionary  war  styled  the  "Continental  Con- 
gress." After  the  war  had  closed  and  the  constitu- 
tion had  been  adopted  it  became  the  body  which 
has,  with  its  removal  to  Washington  City,  and  with 
little  subsequent  variation  and  alterations  (except 
for  the  absence  of  representation  from  the  seceding 
states  from  1861  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion period),  grown  by  healthy  accretion  to  the  form 
it  now  assumes. 

IT  Among  modern  congresses  may  be  mentioned 
that  of  Mttnstor,  A.  D.  1643-1648,  which  put  an  end 
to  the  Thirty  Years'  war ;  that  of  Ryswick,  in  1697, 
at  which  peace  was  signed  between  England, 
France,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Spain;  that  of 
Utrecht,  in  1713,  signed  between  the  Ministers  of 
England,  France,  and  Spain,  the  Emperor  Charles 
VI.,  however,  holding  out.  Coming  to  more  modern 
tin-.es,  a  congress  of  sovereigns,  or  their  representa- 
tives, was  held  at.  Vienna  to  arrange  about  the  re- 
settlement of  Europe  after  the  great  disturbance  of 
ancient  landmarks  produced  by  the  wars  of  the  first 
Napoleon. 

congress-man,  s.  A  member  of  the  United 
States  Contfro.-. 

*con-gress ,  r.  f.  [CONGRESS,  «.]  To  meet  or 
come  together ;  to  assemble. 

"The  valetudinarians  who  congress  every  winter  at 
Nice." — Mrs.  Gore. 

*c5n-gr8s'-sion,  s.    [Lat.  congressio,  from  con- 
gressTis,  pa.  par.  of  congredior.]    [CONGRESS.  ] 
I.  Literally: 
I.  A  meeting  or  collecting  together. 
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2.  Sexual  intercourse. 

"...  legitimate  the  congrf#>*ion,  even  when  there  is 
hazard  to  have  H  diseased  child  begotten,  .  .  "—Jer- 
emy Taylor:  Ductor  Dttbitantium,  i.  290, 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  collision,  a  dispute. 

"I  must  conscionably  make  eonyrfitsion  with  such."— 
rhtipmun:  Comments  «»  Iliad,  i.  (Davies.) 

2.  Comparison. 

"Many  men,  excellently  learned,  have  already  dis- 
coursed largely  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  approved 
by  a  direct  and  close  congresttion  with  other  religions, 
that  all  the  reason  of  the  world  appears  to  stand  on  the 
Christian  side."  —  Jeremy  Taylor;  Ductor  Dubituntlum,  i. 
123.  (Latham.) 

coi  -gres  -sion-fltl,  a.  fEng.  congre*»ion;  -a/.] 
Pertaining  to  a  congress,  especially  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

c6A-gres  -slve.  a.  [Eng.  congress;  -*!•«?.]  Meet- 
ing, coming  together,  encountering,  copulating. 

".  .  .  if  of  disjoyned  and  congressire  generation, 
there  is  no  male  or  female  in  them  at  all."  —  Browne:  Vul- 
gar Errors,  bk.  it,  ch.  vi. 

cfift  -greve,  s.  &  a.  [Named  after  Sir  Wm.  Cou- 
greve.  the  second  baronet  of  that  name,  who  was 
born  m  Middlesex,  May  20,  1772,  invented  in  1808  the 
rocket  called  after  him,  and  died  May  14,  1828.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  invention  mentioned  in  the  etymology. 

2.  A  lucifer  match. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  or  invented  by  him. 
congreve-match,  «.   A  kind  of  lucifer  match. 
congreve-rocket,  «.    [ROCKET.] 

c8fi-grfle,  i'.  i.  [Li&t,  congruo=  to  agree  together, 
to  correspond.]  To  agree,  to  correspond,  to  be  con- 
sistent. 

"  Pat  into  parts  doth  keep  in  one  consent; 
Congruing  in  a  full  and  natural  close. 
Like  music."  Shakesp.:  Ben.  V.t  i.  2. 

c8ft-grHe,  *con-gru,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  cow- 
0nwt.j  Fit,  suitable,  consistent. 

"Congrit:  Congruua."  —  Cathol.  Anglicum. 

con-gru  -ence,  *c5n-grfl'-en-9le,  *c8n-griT- 
311-9^1  s.  [O.  Fr.  congruence  ;  Lat.  congruentia, 
from  congruens,  pr.  par.  of  congruo.] 

1.  Agreement,     consistency,     suitability,    corre- 
spondence. 

"  The  philosophic  cabbala  and  the  text  hove  a  marvel- 
ous fit  and  easy  conyruency  in  this  place."—  Jfure;  Coni, 
Cab.  (1653),  p.  286. 

2.  Propriety. 

"  Infidels  may  haue  this  attrition  .  .  .  and  yet  shall 
it  not  followe  of  congruence,  that  they  must  receiue  grace, 
and  also  remission  of  their  sinnes."—  Barnes:  Workes, 
p.  273. 

c6n  -gru-^nt,  a.  [Fr.  congruent;  Lat.  con- 
gruens,  pr.  par.  of  OOHflTMO.]  Agreeing,  correspond- 
ent, suitable. 

"These  planes  were  so  separated  as  to  move  upon  a 
common  side  of  the  congruent  squares,  as  an  axis."  — 
Cheyne:  Philosophical  Principles. 


',  con-gru-ent-lye,  adv.  [Eng. 
congruent;  -Zy.]  Fitly,  suitably,  with  consistence 
or  propriety. 

"Right  conneniently, 
And  full  congruentlye 
As  nature  could  diuise." 

Skelton;  Boke  of  Philip  tip  a  row. 

con-grtl  -l~tf,  s.  [Fr.  congruitt^PoTt.congrui- 
dade;  Ital.  congruita^  all  from  Low  Lat.  congrui- 

ta«.]     [CONGBUOUS.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Suitableness,  adaptodness,  agreement.' 

"  There  is,  at  least,  moral  congruity  between  the  out- 
ward goodness  and  the  inner  life.  .  .  ."—  Tyndall:  Fray. 
of  Science  (»d  ed.),  iii.  49. 

2.  Fitness,  pertinence,  point. 

"A  whole  sentence  may  fail  of  its  congruity  by  wanting 
one  particle."  —  Sidney. 

3.  Consistency,  consequence  of  argument,  reason. 
II.  Technically; 

1.  Geom.  (Of  lines,  figures^&c.}  :  Correspondence, 
coincidence  in  every  part  of  two  figures,  two  lines, 
&c.,  the  one  laid  over  the  other. 

^1  Incongruity:  Tims  coincident. 

*Cpn  -gru-ly^,  adv.  [Eng.  congru(e);  -ly.]  Fitly, 
consistently. 

"Congruly;  congrue,  adverbtum."—  Cathol.  Anglicum. 

*c5ft'-gru>ment,  s.  [Eng,  congru(e)  ;  -nient,] 
Kit  HI  •.-:-.,  accord,  harmony. 

"  The  congrument  and  harmonious  fitting  of  periods  in 
a  sentence,  hath  almost  the  fastening  and  force  of  knit- 
ting and  connexion."  —  Ben  Junsun  :  Discovery. 


conic 

c&n  -gru-ous,  «.  IFr.  conaru;  Sp.  A  Port,  con- 
yriio;  Ital.  congruo,  all  from  Lat.  congruus=agree- 
mg,  fit,  suitable;  ronoruo=to  run,  come,  or  meet 
together :  con  =  together,  and  gruo  (the  old  form  of 
ruo)  =  to  run.] 

1.  Followed  by  to : 

(1)  Agreeable,  suitable,  or  accordant  to ;  consist- 
ent with. 

"The  existence  of  God  is  so  many  ways  manifest,  and 
the  obedience  we  owe  Him  BO  congruous  to  the  light  of 
reason,  that  a  great  part  of  mankind  give  testimony  to 
the  law  of  nature." — Lucke. 

(2)  Proportioned  to.  commensurate  with. 

2.  Standing  alone,  that  ivith  which  accordance 
is  predicated  being  implied  instead   of  being   ex- 
pressed: Fit,  rational. 

"Motives  that  address  themselves  to  our  reason,  are 
fittest  to  be  employed  upon  reasonable  creatures  :  it  is  no 
ways  congruous,  that  God  should  be  always  frightening 
men  into  an  acknowledgment  of  the  truth." — Attcrburu. 

c6n  -gru-ous  1? ,  adv.  [Eng.  congruous:  -ly.\ 
Accordantly,  suitably,  fitly,  in  agreement  or  corre- 
spondence with, 

"This  conjecture  is  to  be  regarded,  because,  congru- 
ously unto  it,  one  having  warmed  the  bladder,  found  it 
then  lighter  than  the  opposite  weight." — Boyle:  Spring  of 
the  Air. 

c8n  -gru-ous  ness,  *.  [Eng.  congruous;  -«««.«.] 
The  quality  of  being  congruous  to  anything,  suit  a- 
bility  or  fitness  to,  accordancy  with. 

*cSn-gust -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  con,  and  guttable 
(q.  v.).]  Having  the  same  taste  or  flavor. 

"Wines  congttstable  with  those  of  Spain." — Howell:-- 
Lett.,  No.  Iv. 

cfin  -hy-drlne,  s.  [Lat.  con(tum);  English 
hydr(ate) ;  and  suff.  -ine  (Chem.)  (q.  v.)  J 

Chem.:  CgH^NO.  An  alkaloid,  which  is  contained 
in  the  flowers  and  ripe  seeds  of  hemlock.  Conium 
maculatuni.  It  is  obtained,  along  with  coniue  and 
ammonia,  by  exhausting  the  flowers  or  the  seeds 
with  hot  water,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
supersaturating  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  and 
distilling.  The  distillate  is  neutralized  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  evaporated  on  a  water-bath,  t lien 
absolute  alcohol  is  added,  which  precipitates  am- 
monia sulphate.  The  solution  is  then  evaporated 
to  remove  the  alcohol,  then  supersaturated  with 
concentrated  potash,  and  shaken  with  ether.  The 
brownish-red  ethereal  solution  is  separated  and 
eyaoorated  on  a  water-bath,  heated  to  100%  and 
distilled  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  in  an  oil-bath. 
The  cpnine  is  purified  by  neutralizing  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  recrystallizing  from  alcohol.  Con- 
hydrine  remains  in  the  retort,  and  on  heating 
sublimes  in  the  upper  part  and  neck  of  the  retort. 
It  is  purified  by  crystallization  from  ether.  Con- 
hydrine  crystallizes  in  pearly  iridescent  laminw. 
which  melt  at  120',  and  boil  at  225°.  By  the  action 
of  p_hosphoric  anhydride,  PoO^,  it  is  converted  into 
Conine.  It  is  a  narcotic,  but  less  powerful  than 
Conine.  Conhydrine  sulphate  crystallizes  in  flat 
prisms,  readily  soluble  in  water. 

c6'-nl-<l  (2),  «.    [From  Gr.  konos=a  cone.] 
ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Cirripeds. 

c8n'-Ic,  *c5n'-Ick,  a.  &  8.  [Fr.  coniqtte;  Sp.  & 
Port,  conico;  Ital.  conico;  Gr.  ix>ni7ros=conical, 
from  konos=3i  cone. j 

A.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Shaped  more  or  less  like  a  mathe- 
matical cone.    [CONE.] 

"Tow' ring  firs  in  conic  forms  arise. 
And  with  a  pointed  spear  divide  the  skies." 

Prior:  Solomon,  i. 

"Eildon  is  a  high  hill,  terminating  in  three  confetti 
summits,  .  .  ." — Scott:  Eve  of  St.  John.  Note. 

II.  Geom. :  Pertaining  to  the  mathematical  figure 
called  a  cone.    [CONE.] 

B.  Assubst.:  A  conic  section.    (Brande.) 
conic  nodes,  s.  pi. 

Geom. :  A  mathematical  term  occurring  in  calcu- 
lation regarding  cubic  surfaces  represented  by  a 
common  apex  of  two  cones.  (Rossiter.) 

conic  sections,  s.  pi. 

Geometry,  Algebra,  and  History: 

1.  Geom.:  That  part  of  geometry  which  treats  of 
the  parabola,  the  ellipse,  and  the  hyperbola,  pro- 
duced by  sections  of  a  right  cone,  made  in  three 
different  ways.  If  a  right  cone  be  cut  by  a  piano 
parallel  to  a  plane  which  touches  the  cone  along 
the  slant  side,  tlip  resultant  figure  will  be  a  pa- 
rabola ;  if  the  section  bo  made  through  both  slant 
sides,  it  will  be  an  ellipse;  and  if  one  side  bo  cut 
through  by  a  plane  which,  produced  backward,  cuts 
the  other  side  likewise  produced,  the  section  con- 
stitutes a  hyperbola.  Two  other  geometric  figures 
can  bo  produced  when  a  cone  is  cut  by  a  plane.  If 
the  plane  cut  from  the  apex  down  vertically  to  the 


boil,     b6y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     tnin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph,  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  stun;      -tion,      -fion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    Ac.  =  Bel,     del. 
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.base,  a  triangle  is  produced,  while  if  it  do  so  par- 
allel to  the  base  a  circle  is  the  resultant ;  but  con- 
ventionally a  triangle  and  a  circle  are  excluded 
from  the  list  of  "  conic  sections,"  the  term  being 
limited  to  the  three  figures  first  mentioned. 

2.  Alg.:  Algebraically  viewed,  conic  sections  are 
curves  of  the  second  degree,  i.  e.,  the  curves  belong- 
ing to  such  equations  between  co-ordinates  are  of 
the  second  degree. 

3.  Hist.ofGeom.:  The  Greeks  studied  conic  sec- 
tions about  the  time  of  Plato,  B.  C.  390.  About  B.  C. 
330  Aristeus  wrote  a  treatise  on  them,  and  Apollo- 
nius  eight  books  on  the  subject  about  B.  C.  240. 
But  in  the  hands  of  the  Greek  geometricians  no 
special  interest  was  known  to  attach  to  conic  sec- 
tions.   Their  value  was  not  perceived  till  Galileo 
discovered    that    projectiles    move   in   parabolic 
curves,  and  Kepler  that  planets  do  so  in  elliptical 
orbits.     Now  conic   sections  are   regarded  as  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  higher  geometry,  with 
continual  application  to  natural  philosophy. 

c8n-I-cal,  a.    [Eng.  conic;  -a(.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  same  as  CONIC,  a.  (q.  v.) 

2.  Bot.;  Having  the  figure  of  a  true  cone,  as  the 
prickles  of  some  roses  or  the  fruit  of  the  carrot. 
(Lindley.) 

conical-gearing,  s.  An  arrangement  of  gearing 
in  which  a  pair  of  cogged  cones  transmit  through 
interposed  pinions  motion  of  the  required  speed. 

conical-pendulum,  s. 

1.  A  pendulum  of  a  conical  shape,  suspended  by  a 
wire,  and  moving  in  a  circular  path  in  a  horizontal 
plane.    [PENDULUM.] 

2.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  rotating  ball 
governor.    (Knight.) 

conical-points,  «.;>/. 

Turnery :  The  cones  fixed  in  the  pillars  for  sup- 
porting the  body  to  be  turned;  that  on  the  right 
hand  is  called  the  fore  center,  and  that  on  the  left 
the  back  center.  ( Weale.) 

conical  projection,  s. 

Geom. :  A  method  of  projecting  a  part  of  a  sphere 
upon  a  plane.  A  cone  is  formed  which  touches  a 
sphere  in  a  small  circle,  and  the  several  points  of 
the  sphere  are  then  projected  upon  the  cone  by 
lines  drawn  through  the  center.  T?his  being  done, 
the  parts  adjacent  to  the  small  circle  of  contact 
"will  be  found  projected  into  figures  very  like  the 
originals.  In  Flamsteed's  projection  the  degrees  of 
latitude  are  made  equal,  which  is  very  nearly  accu- 
rate ;  and  the  parallels  of  latitude  are  perpendicular 
to  the  vertical  right  line  into  which  the  middla 
longitude  circle  is  thrown.  The  proportions  in 
length  between  the  meridians  of  longitude  and  the 
parallels  of  latitude  are  made  everywhere  the  same 
as  on  the  actual  globe.  This  plan,  slightly  modified, 
was  adopted  by  the  French. 

conical-pulley,  e. 

Mach.:  A  kind  of  pulley  used  in  cotton  machinery, 
•where  a  gradually  increasing  or  decreasing  speed  is 
required.  [CONE-PULLEY.] 

conical-valve,  *.  A  form  of  valve  for  water  and 
steam-engines.  (Knight.) 

conical-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  shaped  like  a  frustum 
of  a  cone,  and  used  in  many  ways :  as  a  roller  for 
turning  curves  in  moving  heavy  bodies ;  the  cone- 
pulleys  are  forms  of  wheels  for  changing  speed; 
used  in  spinning-machines  and  lathe-heads;  the 
fusee  is  a  conical-wheel  witii  a  spiral  track  for  the 
chain.  (Knight.) 

c5n-I-cal  -l-tf,  s.  [Eng.  conical;  -ity.']  Coni- 
calness. 

con  -I-cal-lf ,  adv.  [Eng.  conical;  -ly.']  In  the 
form  of  a  cone. 

c5n'-I-cal-ness,  *.  [Eng.  conical;  -NCOS.]  The 
quality  of  being  conical. 

CO-nl-char-Clte,  «.  [Ger.  konichalcit,  from  Gr. 
konia  —  dust  .  .  .  lime-powder,  and  chalkoa  = 
copper.] 

Min. :  A  green,  malachite-looking,  brittle  mineral. 
Hardness,  4'5;  specific  gravity;  4'lZi.  It  is  com- 
posed of  arsenic  acid,  3(r68 ;  pnosphoric  acid,  8"81 ; 
sesquioxide  of  vanadium,  1-78:  oxide  of  copper, 
31*78;  lime,  21  "36;  and  water,  5'61.  Found  in  Anda- 
lusia, in  Spain.  (Dana.) 

c6n  -I-cIne,  s.    The  same  as  CONINE  (q.  v.). 

tcSn-I'-Cl-tjf,  s.  [Eng.  conic;  -i7j/.]  The  quality 
of  being  conical ;  conicaluess. 

c8n  -I-C6,  in  compos.  [Gr.  fconifcos=cone-shaped.] 
Shaped  to  a  certain  extent  like  a  cone,  but  present- 
ing still  greater  resemblance  to  a  figure  indicated 
in  the  second  word  of  the  compound. 

COnlCO-cyllndrlcal,  a.  Nearly  cylindrical,  but 
yet  tapering  at  one  end,  so  as  to  form  partof  a  long 
-cone. 

conico-hemispherical,  «.  Essentially  hemi- 
ri>t)''rical,  but  with  resemblances  to  a  short  cone. 
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conico-subulate,  «. 

Bot.,  <frc. ;  Awl-shaped,  but  to  a  certaiu  oxtout 
resembling  a  cone. 

tcSn-IC-6  -vate,  o.    [Eng.  conic,  and  oval*-.  ] 
Nat.  Science,  tt-c.:  Ovato—  i.  e.,  egg-shaped— but 
to  a  certain  extent  resembling  a  short  cone. 

cfin'-Ics.  s.  [CpNic.]  The  department  of  mathe- 
matics called  conic  sections,  or  the  curves  described 
under  it.  [CONIC  SECTIONS.] 

06  -nl-dse,  s. pi.  [Lat.  coitus;  and  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zo6l. :  Cones,  a  family  of  gasteropodous  mol- 
lusks,  order  Siphonostomata.  The  shell  is  inversely 
conical,   with  a  long   and  narrow   aperture ;  the. 
outer  lip  notched  at  or  near  the  suture ;  and  oper- 
culum  minute.    The  animal  has  an  oblong  trunc- 
ated foot,  with  a  pore  in  the  middle ;  the  tentacles 
far  apart,  eyes  on  the  tentacles,  the  gills  two,  long 
lingual  teeth  in  pairs.    They  are  very  predatory, 
and  bite  when  touched.    Genera — Conus,  Pleuro- 
toma,  and  Cithara. 

2.  Palxont. :  The  Conidre  commence  in  the  Cre- 
taceous rocks,  are  numerous  in  the  Tertiaries,  and 
reach  their  maximum  in  the  present  seas. 

CO-nld-I-o-phore,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  conidia;  Or. 
pheru=to  bear.] 

Bot. :  One  of  the  branches  in  fungi  which  bear 
conidia. 

co-nld-I-um  (pi.  co-nld  I-a),  s.  [Mod.  Lat. 
dimin.  of  conus=&  little  cone.] 

Botany : 

1.  Sing.  (Conidium) :  The  gonidinm  of  a  lichen, 
one  of  the  green  spherical  cells  in  the  thallus  of  a 
lichen  constituting  the  distinctive  mark  between 
that  order  of  plants  and  Fungi. 

2.  PI.  (Conidia):  Certain  small  reproductive  cells 
on  the  spawn,  mycelium,  and  other  parts  of  certain 
fungi  occurring  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  fructi- 
fication. 

CO  -nl-fSr,  S,    [Lat.  con««=a  cone,  and  fero  =  to 
bear.] 
Botany : 

1.  Sing.:  A  tree  or  shrub  of  the  order  Conifers?. 

2.  PI.  (Conifers) :     The  English  name  given    by 
Lindley  to  his  order  Pinaceae. 

co-nlf -er-88,  s.  pi.   [COXIFEB.] 

1.  Bot. :  An  order  of  plants,  one  of  those  recog- 
nized in  1751,  in  the  infancy  or  botany,  by  Linnaras. 
Jussieu  in  1789  adopted  the  name.    Lindley  altered 
it  to  Pinaceae,  but  retained  the  term  Conifers  as  its 
English  equivalent.    Formerly  he  called  them  Co- 
naeeif.     They  belong  to  the  class  or  sub-class  of 
Gymnosperms.  They  are  fine  trees  orshrubs  abound- 
ing in  resin.    Leaves  linear,  acerose,  or  lanceolate, 
entire  at  the  margin,  of  ten  fascicled.    Inflorescence 
amentaceous,  each  floret  with  one  stamen  or  a  few 
united ;  ovary  spread  open :  it  arises  from  the  axil 
of  a  membranous  bract;  ovule  naked  in  pairs  or 
several  inverted.     Fruit,  a  cone  [CONE];  embryo 
with  two  or  many  cotyledons.    Lindley  divides  it 
into  two  sub-orders,  (1)  Abieteee,  with  theovules  in- 
verted and  the  pollen  oval,  curved ;  and  (2)  Cupres- 
SB8E>,  with  the  ovuleserectand  the  pollen  spheroidal. 
Sometimes  the  Taxineee  (Yews)  figure  as  a  third, 
but  Lindley  makes  them  a  distinct  order,  and  calls 
them  Taxacese  (Taxads).     Nearly  200  species  are 
known.    They  are  most  useful  to  man,  supplying 
timber,  with  oil,  resin,  and  turpentine.    They  are 
diffused  over  the  world.    Their  appropriate  habitat 
is  in  temperate  climates ;  when  in  the  tropics  it  is 
generally  high  on  the  mountain-sides. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  wood  of  the  Coniferae  may  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  ordinary  dicotyledons 
by  the  absence  of  proper  ducts  in  the  woody  layers, 
and  by  the  presence  of  large  areolar  disks  on  the 
walls  of  the  wood  cells.    The  wood  of  the  Yew 
(Taxu»  baccata),  and  the  Douglas  Fir  (AbiesDoug- 
fa»ii),are  exceptions  to  this  rule.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  Winterete,  which  are  not  coniferous,  but 
belong  to  the  Magnoliads,  have  similar  circular 
disks.    When  by  the  chemistry  of  nature  wood  is 
silicified,  these  areolardisks  are  atleast  as  visible 
under  the  microscope  as  in  recent  coniferous  wood ; 
and  when  they  occur  in  fossil  stems,  or  fragments 
of  stems,  these  are  presumably  the  remains  of  Coni- 
fene.   The  ducts  or  glands  also  aid  in  distinguish- 
ing genera.    When  in  double  rows  they  are  placed 
side  by  side  in  the  European  pines  and  firs,  but  are 
arranged  alternately  in  the  Araucarias.    The  Coni- 
ferse  commence  at  least  as  early  as  the  Devonian. 
They    are  well   represented  in    the  Carboniferous 
rocks,    being   associated    there  with    the    higher 
Acrogens.     They  flourish  through  the  Secondary 
period,  and  on  to  present  times.    The  Carboniferous 
Conifers  may  have  been  taxoid  (Yew-like),  though 
the  genus  Pinites  also  occurs.    The  species  in  tin- 
Secondary  rocks  were  more  akin  to  the  Araucaria 
of  our  gardens  than  to  ordinary  pines. 

ca-nlf-Sr-In,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.,  conifer;  -in.] 
I'hcm.:  Aglucoside  occurring  in  the  cambium  of 
coniferous  woods  (Abies  ejtce'lm,   Pinus  .sVco/mx. 


coniocysta 

Larixturopcea,  Ac.).  It  forms  needle-shaped  crys, 
tals,  CjBHijOs'L'HjO.  which  effloresce  in  dry  air- 
give  oft  water  at  1UU',  and  melt  at  185  :  soluble  in 
not  water,  and  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  With 
strong  sulphuric  acid  coniferin  gives  a  violet  color. 
turning  red  ;  on  diluting  the  sulphuric  acid  solution 
a  blue  resin  is  deposited.  Coniferin  boiled  with 
dilute  acids  is  converted  into  a  resin  and  glucose. 

CO-nlf-er-ol,     s.      [Eng.,    &c.,    conifer;     Lat. 
oZ(eum).] 
Inorganic  Chem.:  Coniferyl  alcohol.  CioHpOa,  or 

(  OCH3 
;',  -!  OH  A  substance  isoiiieric  with  ethyl 


vanillin,  is  formed  along  with  glucose  by  the  action 
of  emulsion  and  water  on  coniferin.  Coniferol 
forms  white  prismatic  crystals,  melting  at  74  ,  solu- 
ble in  ether,  and  forming  a  red  solution  witli 
sulphuric  acid.  If  dissolved  by  alkalies  and  repre- 
cipitated  by  acids,  it  is  thrown  down  as  an  amor- 
phous white  powder,  which  turns  brown.  Crystal- 
lized coniferol  exposed  to  the  air  smells  like 
vanilla  ;  by  oxidation  and  agitation  with  ether  it 
yields  vanillin. 

CO-nlf-Sr-ofis,  a.  [Lat.A  Eng.  conifer,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ous.] 

Bot.  :  Cone-bearing.  Used  specially  of  trees  and 
shrubs  belonging  to  the  order  Conifer*,  though 
what  are  technically  "  cones  "  are  not  confined  to 
this  order  ;  and  the  berries  of  some  genera,  Junipers 
for  instance,  formed  internally  on  the  model  of  a 
cone,  look  to  the  uninitiated  quite  different. 

CO'-nl-fonn,  a.  [Lat.  conus=a  cone,  and  forma 
=  form.]  Conical  in  shape. 

CO'-nlm-a,  s.  rEtym.  doubtful.  From  Gr.  kijne- 
joi»=hemlock  (?}.]  Also  called  Incense  Resin,  or 
Gum  Hyawa  ;  it  is  obtained  from  the  Incense-t  ree. 
Idea  heptaphyllu.  It  contains  an  essential  oil  and 
a  resin. 

c6'-nl  mene,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  ronim(a),  and  suff. 
-ene.] 

Chem.:  CSH8.  The  essential  oil,  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling incense  resin  with  a  large  quantity  of  water. 
By  fractional  distillation,  and  purification  with 
metallic  sodium,  an  oil  was  obtained  which  boiled 
at  2t>4°.  Conimene  is  a  colorless  mobile  liquid, 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  mixing  witli  alcohol, 
ether,  and  benzene;  -it  has  a  pleasant  aromatic 
odor,  and  bums  with  a  smoky  Same. 

c6  -nine,  «.  [Lat.  com'um=hemlock,  and  Eug. 
suff.  -i  ne  (Chem).] 

1.  Chem.:  CsHi.^N.    Also  called  Coniine,  Cicntine, 
Conia.    An  alkaloid  contained  along  with  Couhy- 
drine  (q.  y.)  in  hemlock,  Conium  maculatitm.  (  'onine 
is  a  limpid,  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  about  168°.    It 
hasa  penetrating,  repulsive  suffocating  odor,  some- 
thing like  mice,   and   is  a  violent  poison.    It  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  giving  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion; it  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.    It  is 
inflammable,  burning  with  a  bright  smoky  flame  ; 
on  exposure  to  the  air  it  turns  brown,  and  finally 
into  a  resinous  mass.    Oxidized  with  chromic  acid, 
it  yields  normal  butyric  acid  ;  treated  with  excess 
of  acid,  Conine  is  decomposed  into  a  resin  and  a  salt 
of  ammonia.    Conine  forms  a  crystalline  mass  of 
needles  when  acted  on  by  bromine  vapor.    Conine 
is  a  secondary  monamine,  NH'(CgHu)'.     Nitrous 
anhydride  passed  into  pure  Conine,  and  water  then 
added,  yields  azoic  hydrine.    Hydrochloric  acid  gas 
colors  dry  conine  red  and  then  blue,  but  if  moist 
forms  crystals.    A  modification  of  conino  has  been 
prepared  synthetically  ;  by  heating  butyric  aldehyde 
with  alcoholic  ammonia,  and  distilling  the  dibuty- 
raldine  CgH^NO  which  is  formed,  a  volatile  oil  is 
obtained  which  has   the   odor   and  physiological 
properties  of  coniue.  It  differs  in  giving  a  greeiiish- 
blue  color  with  hydrochloric  acid;  it  precipitates 
silver  oxide  more   slowly,  and  has   no  action  on 
polarized  light. 

2.  Pharm.:  The  action  of  conine  is  to  paralyze 
the  voluntary  muscles  and  to  act  on  terminations 
of  the  motor  nerves,  producing  paralysis  of   the 
respiratory  muscles  and  death  by  asphyxia.    The 
leaves  of  Conium  maculatum  are  used  to  prepare 
extract  of  Hemlock  (Extractum  Conii),  which  is 
used  to  form  pills,  and   as  an  inhalation.    Prep- 
arations of  Conium  are  used  to  allay  neuralgia, 
muscular  spasm  in  chorea,  &c.,  also  to  alliovatr 
cancer;  the  inhalation  to  relieve  cough  in  bron- 
chitis, pertussis,  and  phthisis. 

*cSn-In  -quin-ate,  v.  t.    [Lat.  «m=<-«m=with, 

together;  inquinittua,  pa.  par.  of  /»i</(mjor=to  pol- 
lute, to  defile.]  To  pollute  together,  or  at  the  same 
time. 

tcd-nI-6-$?  s  -ta,  s.  [Gr.  fruition  =  a  small  cone, 
and  kystis=a  bladder.] 

Bot.  :  Tubercle-like  closed  apothecia  containing  a 
mass  of  sporules  constituting  the  fnictitication  of 
some  Algap.  They  are  more  commonly  called  >po- 
rangia.  [SPORANGIUM.] 


fate,     fat.     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hgr,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire.    Blr,     marine;    go,     p6t. 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


coniomycetes 

co  ni-6-my-<;e  -tesj,  s.  [Gr.  kOnion  —  a  little 
•cone,  and  mykvs,  genit.  »ii/i-e<os=a  muslirtxun.  | 

Hut. :  An  order  of  Fungi,  consisting  of  genera  in 
which  the  spores  predominate  over  the  receptacle. 
It  contains  numerous  species  which  infest  living 
plants.  It  is  divided  into  six  sub-orders:  (1) 
Bphnranemei,  (2)  Melanconiei,  (3)  Phragmotricha- 
c.ei,  (4)  Torulacei,  (5)  Pucciniei,  and  (6)  Oneomacei. 

cq-nl  6p  -ter-Is, «.  [Or.  kBnion=a  little  cone,  or 
lKmia=dnst  .  .  .  lime-powder.] 

PalcBont.:  A  fossil  fern,  Coniopteris  murrayana, 
is  from  the  great  Oolite. 

c6-nl-6-tha-lam -e-se,  «.  pi.  [Gr.  kanion  =  a 
little  cone,  and  thalamos=au  inner  room  .  .  . 
a  bedroom.] 

But.:  A  tribe  of  Lichens.  They  have  the  shields 
•open,  the  nucleus  breaking  up  into  naked  spores. 

CO-nI-6-the'-e.8B,  s.pl.  [Gr  iwmw  =  a  little  cone, 
;m<l  Lat.  thecte,  pi.  of  thfca  =  that  in  which  anything 
is  inclosed,  an  envelope:  Gr.  thike.] 

Bat, :  Two  parallel  lobes  or  cells  united  by  the 
connective  of  an  anther  and  bearing  pollen.  They 
«re  called  also  Thecae  and  Loculi  (q.  v.). 

*c<miOUH,  «.  [Ital.  coglione;  Sp.  cojon=  a  testi- 
cle ;  Lat.  coletis.]  An  expression  or  term  of  con- 
tempt. 

tc6-nl-ros  -ter, «.    [COXIROSTRES.I 

Ornith. :    \  member   of   the    sub-order  or  tribe 

(  '<  'MROSTRE9  (q.  V.). 

CO-nl-ros -tral,  a.  [Lat.  comts,  and  rostrum; 
and  Eng.  suff.  -a(.]  [CoxisosTRES.  ]  Having  a 
conical  beak  or  conical  beaks;  pertaining  to  the 

t'OXIROSTRES  (q.  V.) . 

co-nl-ros -treg,  con-I-ros -traa,  s.  pi.  [Lat. 
•oom«=  a  cone,  and  rostrum  =  the  beak  or  bill  of  a 
bird.] 

Ornith.:  A  sub-order,  tribe,  or  division  of  Inses- 
sores  (Perchers).  They  have  a  conical  beak  or  bill, 
short  and  very  thick  at  the  base;  in  some  whole,  in 
others  it  is  longer  and  thinner.  The  tip  is  generally 
entire,  or  if  there  is  a 
notch  it  is  small.  This 
adapts  the  bird  for  feed- 
ing on  grain,  though 
some  of  them  also  eat  in- 
~>-cts.  Cuyier  says  that 
in  proportion  to  the  thick- 
ness of  their  bill  is  the 
exclusiveness  with  which 
they  feed  upon  seeds. 
There  are  eight  families : 
(1)  Buceridse  (Horn- 
bills),  (2)  Musophagidee 
(Plantain  -  eaters ) ,  (3) 
•Opisthocomidte  ( Hoat- 
zins),  (4)  Coliidte  (Colies),  (5)  Corvidse  (Crows),  16) 
Paradiseidse  (Birds  of  Paradise),  (7)  Sturnida> 
(Starlings),  and(8)  Fringillidas  (Finchesl.  (Dallat.) 


Conirostres  (Head  of 
GreatHornbilli. 


gillidee  (Finches  and  Larks).    (Nicholson.) 

CO  -nlte,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  conites;  Ger.  ton  if,  from 
Gr.  fcoma— dust  .  .  .  lime-powder,  stucco,  and 
suff.  -ites  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

M in. :  A  variety  of  Dolomite,  Doloinifir  i/><i<in<  Kit<-. 
It  is  of  a  flesh-red-color.  Composition  :  Carbonate 
of  lime,  27-53-28;  carbonate  of  magnesia.  67'4-67'97; 
carbonate  of  iron,  3'5-5'05.  It  is  found  in  Iceland. 


Scott.)   This  again  is  from 
top,  which  the  giddiness  of 


Avmos=acone        .    . 

one  poisoned  by  it  suggests". '  (Hooker  &'Arnott.) 

1.  Bot.:  A  genus  of  Umbelliferous  plants,  family 
.Smyrnidee.  The  fruit,  which  is  broadly  ovate,  has 
five  prominent 
waved  or  cre- 
nate  ribs,  with- 
out vitt*e;  the 
calyx  teeth  are 
obsolete,  the 
petals  obcor- 
date ;  the  gen- 
eral involucre 
of  few  leaves, 
the  partial  one 
with  three,  all 
o  n  on  e  side. 
<  'unium  jiutfu- 
I'dum  is  the 
Common  Hem- 
lock, the  term 
inaculatum  re- 
ferring to  t  h  e 
spots  or  purple 
blotches  on  the 
stem.  There  is 
a  f  u  s  i  f  o  r  m 
biennial  root.  The  leaves  are  tripinnate,  the  leaf- 
lets pinnatifid,  with  acute  and  often  cut  segments. 
When  bruised  the  leaves  smell  very  unpleasantly. 


Conium. 

L  Single  Flower.    2.  Petal.    S.  Fruit. 

4.  Transverse  section  of  Fruit. 
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Tho  flowers  are  greenish-white.  They  appear  in 
Juno  and  July.  The  plant  is  two  to  four,  five,  or 
more  feet  high.  It  is  common  in  waste  places,  by 
roadsides,  and  under  walls.  Various  species  of 
Hemlock  occur  in  this  country,  Europe  and  Asia. 
Conium  is  a  good  anodyne  and  a  valuable  medicine 
in  scirrhus,  scrofulous  tumors,  dropsy,  and  epilepsy. 
Taken  in  undue  quantities  it  produces  giddiness, 
dimness  of  sight,  nausea,  ami  paralysis  of  the  limbs. 
It  is  not,  however,  nearly  so  poisonous  as  the  Water 
Hemlock,  Cicuta  virosa-  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
Cicuta  and  not  the  Conium  which  was  used  to 
poison  Socrates.  [HEMLOCK]  Still  the  conium  is 
highly  dangerous.  The  extract  which  renders  it  so 
is  called  CONIA  (q.  v.)- 
2.  Pharmacy : 

(1)  Conii  Folia:  Hemlock  leaves,  the  fresh  leaves 
and  young  branches  of  Spotted  Hemlock,  Coniutn 
DHtculittum ;  also  the  leaves,  separated  from  the 
branches  and  carefully  dried,  gathered  from  wild 
plants  when  the  fruit  begins  to  form.    The  leaf 
rubbed  with  a  solution  of  potash  gives  out  strongly 
the  odor  of  conia.  Preparations:  Cataplasma  Conii, 
Extractum  Conii,  Succus  Conii. 

(2)  Conii  Fructus :  The  dried  ripe  fm  it  of  Conium 
maculatum.    Preparation;  Tinctura  Conii. 

*c6n-ject',  a.  [Lat.  conjectus,  pa.  par.  of  conji- 
cio.]  Thrown  or  cast  together. 

"  Conject  and  cast  into  everlasting  damnation."— Bacon. 

*c6n-ject',  r.  /.  &  /.  [Lat.  conjectum,  sup.  of  con- 
jicio=to  throw  together :  roH  =  cwm=with,  together, 
andjocto=to  throw.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  heap  or  throw  together. 

"Particular  calumnies — congested  and  conjected  at  a 
mass  upon  the  church  of  England." — Momttayit:  A/-II.  (•> 
Cirsar  (1625),  p.  298. 

2.  To  conjecture,  to  guess  at,  to  divine. 
"Madam,  the  reason  of  these  vehement  tearmen, 

Cyrus  doth  neither  know,  nor  can  conject." 

Wars  of  Cyrus  (4to),  E,  bk.  i.,  1,594. 

B.  Intransitice : 

1.  To  plot,  to  plan,  to  devise. 

"  Him  that  one  hateth,  hate  we  all 
And  cnniect  how  to  doen  him  fall." 

Kttni.  of  the  Hose. 

2.  To  conjecture,  to  guess. 

"  I  entreat  you  then, 
From  one  that  but  imperfectly  conjects, 
Your  wisdom  would  not  build  yourself  a  trouble." 
Shakesp.:  Othello,  Hi.  3, 

*c6n-jec  -ting,  ^on-jec'-ty^nge,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s. 
[CONJECT,  t\] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  rf-  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  conjecturing  or  gui-s^ini,'. 

"He  shal  take  contectynge  or  suspicioun." — Wyclifff: 
Ezek.  xxi.  19. 

*c6n-ject'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  conject;  -ment.']  A 
plotting  or  planning. 

"By  false  disceivable  coniectments  of  mans  beguil. 
ings." — Chaucer:  Test,  of  Love,  bk.  ii. 

*c6n-Jec'-t6r,  *.    [Lat.,   from    conjicio.]    [CoN- 
JECT.]    One  who  guesses,  conjectures,  or  divines. 
"  For  so  conjectors  would  obtrude, 
And  from  thy  painted  skin  conclude."      Sic  iff. 

C&n-lec'-tu-ra-ble,  a.  [Eng.  conjee tur(e~) ;  •able.'] 
Possible  to  be  conjectured,  guessed,  or  divined. 

c6n-Jec'-tu-ral,  a.    [Eug.  conjecture"};  -aZ.] 

1.  Depending  upon  conjecture  or  guesswork. 

"Who  or  what  such  Editor  may  be,  must  remain  con- 
jfrhirdl,  .  .  ." — Carlyle:  Sartor  Kesartus,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

li.  Said  or  done  upon  conjecture  or  guesswork. 
"  Who  thrives  and  who  declines;  side  factions  and  give 

out 
Conjectural  marriages    .    .    ."    Shakesp.:  Coriol,  i.  1. 

*c6n-jec'-tu-ral-lst,  s.  [Eng,  conjectural;  -ist.] 
One  much  given  to  conjecturing  or  guessing ;  a  con- 
jee turor. 

*c6n-jec-tu-ral  -I-tyS  s.  [Eng.  conjectural;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  -state  of  being  conjectural  or 
depending  upon  conjecture. 

2.  That  which  is  conjectural  or  depending  upon 
conjecture ;  a  conjecture  or  guess. 

"...  taken  themselves  unto  probabilities,  and  the 
conjectural ity  of  philosophy." — Browne .•  Vulgar  i>/v»-s. 

c6n-jec'-tu-ral-ly:,  adv.  [Eng.  conjectural;  -ly.] 
In  a  conjectural  manner;  by  conjecture  or  guess- 
work. 

"  We  cannot  therefore  trace  the  account  of  Polybius, 
even  con jectti rally,  to  any  trustworthy  Hource." — Lewis: 
Cred.  Early  linmnn  Hist.  '  1H55),  ch.  xii.,  pt.  v.,  £  88,  vol.  ii., 
p.  349. 

c6n-Jec'-ture,  s.  [Fr.  conjectttre=n  guess,  from 
Lat.  conjectura,  fern,  of  conjecturus,  fut.  part,  of 
conjicio=io  throw  together;  Sp.  conjetura ;  Ital. 
conjettura.]  [CONJECT,  v.] 


conjoined 

*1.  The  act  of  placing  together  for  comparison. 

2.  The  act  of  conjecturing,  guessing,  or  inferYing;  - 
"...    and  this  is  called  again  conjecture  of  the  past, 

or  presumption  of  the  fact." — Hobbes.-  Hum.  Xat.',  ch.  v. 

3.  A  guess,  surmise,  or  inference. 

"  But  these  are  false,  or  little  else  but  dreams, 
Conjectures,  fancies,  built  on  nothing  firm." 

Milton:  P.  K.,  bk.  iv. 

*4.  An  opinion,  judgment,  notion,  conception,  or 
idea  formed. 

"Now  entertain  conjecture  of  a  time." 

Shakesp.;  Hen.  r.,  iv.  (chorus),  1. 

*5.  Suspicion,  doubt. 

" .     .     .     strew 
Dangerous  conjectures  in  ill-breeding  minds." 

Shakes?.:  Hamlet,  iv.  6. 

*6.  A  plot,  a  plan. 

"In  that  conjecture  for  the  conquest  of  Portugal." — 
Heylyn:  Cosmog.,  Pref. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  conjecture, 
supposition,  and  surmise :  "  All  these  terms  convey 
an  idea  of  something  in  the  mind  independent 
of  the  reality ;  but  conjecture  is  founded  less  on 
rational  inference  than  supposition ;  and  surinise 
less  than  either:  any  circumstance,  however  trivial, 
may  give  rise  to  a  conjecture;  some  reasons  are 
requisite  to  produce  a  supposition;  a  particular 
state  of  feeling  or  train  or  thinking  may  of  itself 
create  a  surmise  .  .  .  We  may  with  propriety 
say  that  a  conjecture  is  idle ;  a  supposition  false ;  a 
surmise  fanciful."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

c6n-Jec'-ture,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  conjecturer;  Ital. 
congetturare.]  [CONJECTURE,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*l.  To  put  or  bring  together  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison ;  to  compare. 
2.  To  guess,  to  infer,  to  surmise,  to  divine. 
"You  shal  perceiue  the  treasons  false  of  Greeks,  and 

of  this  one 
Coniecture  all."  Pinter.;   Viryill;  AZneidos,  bk.  ii. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  form  an  opinion,  judgment,  or  idea  from 
comparison ;  to  infer. 

"What  those  things  were  which  some  among  the  Cor- 
inthians built  upon  the  foundation  of  Christianity, 
whereby  they  endangered  their  salvation,  we  may  prob- 
ably conjecture  by  what  the  apostle  reproves  in  his  epistle, 
.  .  ." — Tillotson,  vol.  i.,  ser.  9. 

2.  To  guess,  to  surmise. 

"When  we  look  upon  such  things  as  equally  mayor 
may  not  be,  human  reason  can  then,  at  the  best,  but  con- 
jecture  what  will  be."—  Sout h. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  conjecture  and  to 
guess,  see  GUESS. 

c6n-Jec'-tured,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CONJECTURE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb. ) 

B.  As  adj. :  Surmised,  inferred,  guessed  at. 

c6n-jec -tu-rer,  s.  [Eng.  conjectur(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  forms  conjectures  or  inferences;  a  guesser,  a 
diviner. 

c6n-Jec'-tu-rlng,  "con-Jec'-tu-r^ng,  pr.  par., 
a.  &  *.  [CONJECTURE,  v.] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  The  act  or  habit  of  forming  conjectures  or 
guesses ;  conjecture. 

*2.  An  explanation  or  interpretation. 

"Shewe  to  me  the  sweuen  and  the  conjecturing  or 
menyng  thereof." — Wycliffe:  Daniel,  ii.  6. 

*COn-JOb-ble,  r.  t.  [Pref.  con.  and  Eng.JobfcemoZ 
=the  head.]  To  concert,  to  lay  heads  together 
about. 

"What  would  a  body  think  of  a  minister  that  should 
conjobble  matters  of  state  with  tumblers,  and  confer  poli- 
tics with  tinkers  ?" — L' Estrange. 

c6n-J6in',  *cpn-joigne,  *con-Joyne,  r.  t.  &  i. 
[Pref.  con,  and  join  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

\.  To  join  together  into  one,  to  unite. 

"...  the  toes  being  all  conjoyned  with  membranes 
.  .  ." — Derham:  Physico-Theology,'mbk..  vl.,  ch.  i.,  note  3. 

*2.  To  unite  or  join  together  in  matrimony. 
"...    this  day  to  be  coujofn'd 
In  the  state  of  honourable  marriage." 

Mi'tkrsp,:  Much  Ado,  v.  4. 

*3.  To  associate,  to  connect,  to  join  closely. 
"  And  the  cause,  why  the  poete  conioyneth  experience 
and  memorye  together     .      .      ."—  Sir  T.  Elyot;  The  <i»v 
eriwr, bk.  ii.,  ch.  xxii. 
*B.  Intrans. :  To  unite,  to  join. 
"  My  life  is  lost,  if  you  conioyne  not  both  in  one." 
Mirror  for  Magistrates,  p.  93. 

c6n-j61ned',  pa.  par,  or  a.    [CONJOIN.] 


btfll,    b6y;     p6ut,    jtfwl;    cat,    $ell,     chorus,     $hin,    bench;     go,     &em;     thin,    tnis;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  2hun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  slius.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  foel,      del. 


conjoinedly 

*c6n-J6in -gd-ljf,  adi:  fEng.  conjoined;  -ty.] 
Conjointly,  m  union  or  association. 

"  The  which  also  undoubtedly,  although  not  so  conjoin- 
€dly  an  in  his  epistle,  he  assures  in  his  gospel."— Barrow; 
Works,  ii.  493.  (inMam.) 

*c6n  Join  -er,  s.  [Eng.  conjoin;  -er.]  He  who 
or  that  which  conjoins  or  connects. 

c6n  join  -Ing,  *con-Joyn-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &>. 
[Coxjoix.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  joining  or  uniting  together. 
"...    his  ambassade  for  the  conioyning  of  this  new 

mffinitie,    .    .    ."—Orafton:  Edic.  IV.,  an.  4. 

2.  The  act  of  joining  or   coming  together  into 
union :  union,  meeting. 

c6n-J6"lnt ,  *c6n-jointe ,  «.  &  «.  [Fr.  conjoint, 
from  Lat.  conjunctus,  pa.  par.  of  conjungo=to  join 
together:  con=c«m=with,  together,  and  junyo=to 
join.] 

A.  -4«  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Conjoined,  united,  connected,  or  associated. 

"  She  and  the  sun  with  influence  conjoint 
Wield  the  huge  axle  of  the  whirling  earth." 

Glovtr:  On  Sir  Isaac  Xewton. 

2.  Acting  conjointly  or  in   connection;  cooper- 
ating. 

".  .  .  the  conjoint  action  of  these  two  kinds  of  nerv- 
ous matter." — T»'ld  it  Bowman:  Phystol.  Anat..  vol.  i.. 
oh.  i.,  p.  239. 

II.  Astral. :  In  conjunction.    [CONJUNCTION.] 

B.  Assubst.   (pi.  Conjoints) :  Persons  married  to 
each  other.    (Wharton.) 

•conjoint  degrees,  s.  pi. 

Music :  Two  notes  which  immediately  follow  each 
other  in  the  order  of  the  scale ;  as  ut  and  re. 
(Bailey.) 

conjoint  tetrachords,  «.  pi. 

Miisii-:  Two  tetrachords  or  fourths,  where  the 
same  note  is  the  highest  of  one  and  the  lowest  of 
the  other. 

In 
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con  -Ju-gate,  •'.  A:  .-.  [Lat.  conjugatust  pa.  par. 
of  conjugo=to  join  together:  con= together,  and 
jugo=to  bind  to  lathes  or  rails  ;  jugutn^a  yoke.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Geom.db  Optics:  So  related  as  to  be  interchange- 
able.   [CONJUGATE  AXES,  MIBRORS,  POINTS,  LLXES, 
&c.] 

2.  Bot. :  Paired.    Used  spec,  of  the  petiole  of  a 
pinnate  leaf  when  it  bears  one  pair  of  leaflets. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Logic:  A  term  applied  to  a  word  having  the 
same   derivation    as  another,  and  therefore  gener- 
ally resembling  it  in  meaning. 

2.  Chem.:  A  conjugate  compound. 
IT  (1)  Conjugate  axes : 

Geom.:  Two  axes  so  related  as  to  be  interchange- 
able in  position. 

(2)  Conjugate  compounds : 
Chem.:  [CONJUGATED.] 

(3)  Conjugate  mirrors : 

Optics:  Mirrors,  the  relative  positions  of  which 
might  be  interchanged  without  altering  the  result. 

IT  The  experiment  of  the  conjugate  mirrors :  Pictet 
and  Saussure  placed  two  such  mirrors  about  four 
or  five  yards  apart  with  their  axes  coinciding.  In 
the  focus  of  one  they  placed  a  wire  basket,  contain- 
ing a  red-hot  ball,  while  in  the  focus  of  the  other 
was  a  piece  of  gun-cotton  or  phosphorus.  The  effect 
was  to  ignite  the  inflammable  body;  whereas  if 
placed  above  or  below  the  focus  it  did  not  take  fire. 
This  demonstrated  the  existence  of  foci  in  connec- 
tion with  mirrors,  while  exhibiting  also  the  laws  of 
reflection .  ( Ganot. ) 

(4)  Conjugate  points,  lines,  &c. : 

Geom. :  Two  points,  lines,  &c.,  are  said  to  be  con- 
jugate when  their  relative  positions  might  be 
interchanged  without  any  alteration  in  tne  lan- 
guage used  in  describing  that  property  or  those 
properties  of  theirs  to  which  reference  is  being 
made.  To  this  a  writer  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia 
points  out  that  there  is  an  apparent  exception — 
viz.,  the  conjugate  point  of  a  curve,  by  which  is 
meant  a  single  point  lying  by  itself,  toe  co-ordinates 
of  which  satisfy  the  equations  of  the  curve  without 
its  actually  being  on  toe  continuous  branch  of  that 
curve.  To  abolish  this  anomaly  of  language  he 
proposes  to  call  the  latter  case  the  conjunct  instead 
of  the  conjugate  point  of  a  curve,  or  to  term  it  an 
evanescent  oval. 

c6n  -Ju-ga-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CONJUGATE.] 

'conjugated  compounds,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Also  called  copulated  compounds.  A 
term  introduced  in  1839,  t>y  the  French  chemists 
Laurent  and  Gerhardt,  to  designate  tl  all  such  com- 
pounds as  are  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  two 
bodies,  with  elimination  of  water,  and  are  capable 
of  reproducing  the  original  bodies  by  again  taking 
up  the  elements  of  water."  The  term  is  now  out  01 
use. 

c5n'-ju-ga-tlng, pr.par., a.&s.  [CONJUGATE,^] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <*  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

Gram.:  Theactof  inflecting  a  verb;  conjugation. 

conjugating  cells,  s.pl. 

Bot.:  Two  cells  in  some  Mucorisei;  one  at  the  top 
of  each  of  two  club-shaped  bodies,  as  pressed  to 
one  another  by  their  ends,  and  containing  proto- 
plasm. The  conjugating  cell  at  the  end  of  each 
becomes  separated  from  the  rest,  after  which  the 
partition-wall  between  them  disappears,  and  they 
unite  into  a  reproductive  cell  called  the  zygospore. 
(Thomt.) 

Con-Ju-ga  -Won,  s.  [Lat; ,conjugatio=  a  joining 
together,  from  conjugatus,  pa.  par.  of  conjugo=to 
join  together:  con=cum=witb,  together;  jugum= 
a  yoke ;  junyo=to  join.] 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  uniting  or  joining  things 
together. 

'*  The  general  and  indefinite  contemplations  and 
notions  of  the  element*,  and  their  conjugations,  are  to  be 
set  aside,  .  .  ." — Kai-im. 

2.  A  combination,  a  mixture. 

"  .  .  .  various  mixtures  and  conjnytitit>ns  of  atoms 
.  .  ." — Bentley:  Sermons. 

3.  A  union  or  assemblage. 

"  The  supper  of  the  Lord  is  the  most  sacred,  mysteri- 
ous, and  useful  conjugation  of  se 
duties,"— Jeremy  Taylor. 


vuu-juui»   ij,  adu.     [Eng.    conjoint:  -(».] 
union,  connection,  or  association ;  together. 

*c6n-J6mt  -ness,  «.  [Eng.  conjoint:  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  conjoint,  or  in  union. 

*c6n  Jub'-I-lant,   a.      [Pref.  con,  and  jubilant 
(q.  v.).]    Rejoicing,  or  singing  together  for  joy. 
"  They  stand,  those  walla  of  Zion, 
Conjubilant  with  Bong." — Ifeale. 

»cin-ju  -ga-S?,  «.  [Lat.  conjugation  [CoNJC- 
GATION.  |  Marriage ;  the  married  state. 

"  Not  only  in  their  Papal  Celibacy,  bat  in  their  primi- 
tive and  later  conjugactl. — Gin/dew:  Tears  of  the  Church. 
p.  385.  (JAn-iVn.) 

con  -j\i  gal,  a.  [Lat.  conjugalig,  from  conjux 
(genit.  conjugis)=&  wife  or  husband:  con=ciim  = 
with,  together;  jungo=to  join.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  matrimony  or  married  life;  matrimonial,  con- 
nubial. 

"...    he,  she  knew,  would  intermix 
Grateful  digressions,  and  solve  high  dispute 
With  conjugal  caresses    .    .    ." 

Milton.  P.  L.,  bk.  viii. 

^[  Conjugal  rights : 

Law:  The  legal  right  which  a  husband  has  to 
his  wife's  society  and  affection,  and  a  wife  to  her 
husband's.  In  cases  of  separation,  or  "  subtrac- 
tion of  conjugal  rights,"  an  action  lies  for  their 
restoration,  as  far  as  these  depend  on  human  law. 

•cSn-JU-gal'-I-ty',  ».  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
conjugalitaa,  from  conjugalig.]  [CoNJCGAL.]  Sex- 
ual intercourse. 

"  .  .  .  should  preserve  it  in  love  and  reason,  and 
difference  it  from  a  brute  conjugality." — Xiltou:  Tetra- 
cnordon. 

*c6n-Ju -gal-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  conjugal;  -ly.]  In 
a  conjugal  manner ;  connubially,  matrimonially. 

c6n-Ju-ga'-t8B,  s.pl.  [Fern,  plural  of  conjugatus.'] 
[CONJUGATE.] 

Bot. :  In  some  classifications  a  tribe  of  Algce  con- 
taining those  in  which  reproduction  takes  place  by 
conjugation.  [CONJUGATION  II.,  1.]  The  Zygnemes?, 
the  Mesocarpese,  the  Desmideae,  &c.,  belong  to  this 
division.  They  are  allied  to  the  Confervacess. 

c5n  -Ju  gate,  v.  t.    [CONJUGATE,  a.] 

•1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  join  together,  to  unite  closely, 
to  connect  in  marriage. 

"...  power  and  occasion  to  eonjugate  at  pleasure 
the  Norman  and  the  Saxon  houses." — Sir.  //.  Wotton: 
Kings  of  England. 

2.  Gram. :  To  inflect  or  decline  verbs  through 
their  various  voices,  moods,  tenses,  numbers,  and 
persons. 

fate,     fit,     fare,     amidst,     whit,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pSt, 
or.     w»re,     wolf,     w8rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    cUre.    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     w,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


secret  and  holy  things  and 


4.  A  union  or  joining  together  in  matrimony. 

"  Attested,  glad,  his  approbation 
Of  an  immediate  conjugation.1' 

Ooirper;  Pairing-time  Anticipated. 

5.  A  pair,  a  couple. 

"...    the  sixth  conjugation   or  pair   of   nerves."— 
Bruwnt:   Vulgar  Errors. 


conjunction 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Grammar: 

(1)  The  inflection  of  a  verb. 

"  Have  those  who  have  writ  so  much  about  declension? 
and  conjugations,  about  concords  and  syntaxes,  lost  tueir- 
labor,  and  been  learned  to  no  purpose?  — Locke. 

(2)  The  act  of  conjugating  or  inflecting  a  verb. 

(3)  A  number  or  class  of  verbs  conjugated  alike. 
IT  To  bring  together  all  the  forms  of  the  verb  is  to 

conjugate  it.  There  are  said  to  be  in  English  two 
conjugations,  an  old  or  strong  one  and  a  'new  or 
weak  one.  The  words  belonging  to  the  former  are 
all  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  and  primitive  or  root 
verbs,  and  are  irregular  in  their  forms,  as,  /  shake, 
I  shook, I  am  shaken;  all  derivatives  or  foreign 
words  introduced  into  English  belong  to  the  latter, 
and  are  conjugated  regularly,  as,  /  love,  I  loved, 
I  am  loved.  (Bain:  Higher  English  Grammar.) 

2.  Siol.  dk Phys. :  A  process  occurringamongsome 
of  the  lower  plants  and  animals,  in  winch  the  sub- 
stance of  two  distinct  organisms  comes  into  con- 
tact, and   becomes   fused   into   a  single  mass  or 
"  zygoite."     Always  in  plants,  and  sometimes  in 
animals,  it  is  connected  with  reproduction.  Among 
the  former  it  has  been  met  with  in  the  following 
algal  groups :  Zygnemaceee,  Desmidiaceae,  Diatom- 
arni-.  and  PalmcUaceee ;  and  in  the  Fungal  genus 
Syzgites,  which  contain  some  of  the  plants  giving 
rise  to  mildew.    In  the   animal   kingdom   conju- 
gation is  produced  by  the  m^re  or  less  complete 
fusion  of   two,  three,  four,  or  more  individuals- 
Example^  Podophyra  pyrum,  an  infusorian.     The 
process  is  called  also  zycosis  (q.  v.).    (Griffith  <fr 
Benfrey.) 

"  In  the  simplest  cellular  plants,  in  which  every  cell 
appears  to  possess  the  same  endowments,  so  that  there  is- 
no  kind  of  specialization  of  function,  the  generative  act 
consists  in  the  conjugation  of  two  of  the  ordinary  cells, 
between  which  no  difference  can  be  traced." — Dr.  Carpen- 
ter: Prin.  Human  Ph\/s.,  %  965. 

c5n-Ju-ga  -tlon-al,  a.  [Eng.  conjugation;  -at.]. 
Pertaining  to  a  conjugation. 

,  "  .  .  .  this  conjugatitwal  characteristic  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  verbal  noun." — Sfdmes:  romp.  Gram.  Aryan 
Lang,  of  India,  vol.  i.  (18W0,  ch.  iv.,  p.  320. 

c6n  ju  ga'-to,  in  compos.  [Lat.  conjugat(us)^ 
and  connective  o.]  Conjugate  (details  being  sup- 
plied by  the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed) . 

conjugato-palmate,  a. 

Bot.  (of  a  leaf) :  Having  two  divisions,  each  of 
them  palmate. 

conjugato-pinnate,  «. 

Bot.  (of  a  leaf) :  Having  two  divisions,  each  of 
them  pinnate. 

*c6n  ju  '-JJ-al,  a.  r^Lat.  conjugiitlis,  from  conju- 
0tum=a  union,  a  marriage.]  Conjugal. 

"Cotijugial  for  conjugal,  though  allowed  by  a  few  Latin 
examples  is  a  pedantry  on  3wedeuborg*s  part." — A'txi/s- 
leu:  Lett.  *  Hem.,  ii.  259. 

con  -Jfinct,  *c6n-Junct ,  o.  &  «.  [Lat.  conjunctus. 
pa.  par.  of  coty'ungo=to  join  together.]  [CONJOINT. 1 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Conjoint;  joined  or  connected  closely  together; 
in  union. 

"It  pleas' d  the  king  his  master  to  strike  at  me; 
When  he,  conjunct,  and  flatt'ring  his  displeasure, 
Tript  me  behind."  Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 

2.  Joint,  associate. 

" .    .     .    conjunct  plenipotentiary  with  himself,    .    .    ."" 
—Burnrt:  Own  Time,  an.  1709. 
II.  Music: 

1.  One  of  the  Greek  systems  of  music.    [GREEK 
Music.] 

2.  Conjunct  motion,  a  succession  of  sounds  pro- 
ceeding by  single  degrees.    (Stainfr  rf-  Barrett.) 

B.  As  Bubst.:   A  conjunction,  an  association,  a 
combination. 

con-junc'-tion,     *con-lunc-cion,     *con-lun 
Cion,  «.    [Fr.  conjonction;  Port.  c<mjuncao;  Ital. 
conjunzione;  Prov.  &  Ital.  conjunct  iv,  from  Lat. 
conjunctus.]    [CONJUNCT.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:   The  act  of  conjoining  together, 
the  state  of  being  conjoined;  union,  association, 
league ;  that  which  conjoins. 

"We  will  unite  the  wh'ite  rose  and  the  red: 
Smile  heaven  upon  this  fair  ctmjutictiun, 
That  long  hath  frown'd  upon  their  enmity  !" 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  v.  4. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron.  (of  three  heavenly  bodies) :  The  state 
of  being  in  apparent  union  with  each  other.  One 
distinction  is  between  equatorial  and  ecliptic  con- 
junction. Two  heavenly  bodies  are  said  to  be  in 
equatorial  conjunction,  or,  more  briefly,  in  con- 
junction with  respect  to  a  third,  when  they  have 
the  same  right  ascension  measured  on  the  equator 
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of  the  third.  Similarly,  they  are  in  ecliptic  con- 
junction with  respect  to  it  when  they  have  the  same 
longitude  measured  on  the  ecliptic  of  the  third. 
Both  conjunctions  take  place  during  the  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  though  at  different  moments,  unless  the 
eclipse  be  exactly  central.  Another  division  is  into 
a  superior  and  an  inferior  conjunction.  In  the  case 
of  one  of  the  inferior  planets  (Mercury  and  Venus) 
its  conjunctions  with  the  sun  are  the  points  of  near- 
f-jf  approach  to  it,  the  inferior  conjunction  occur- 
ring when  the  planet  passes  between  the  earth  and 
the  sun,  and  the  former  when  it  does  so  behind  the 
Kreat  luminary.  Tlte  conjunction  of  a  superior 
planet  occurs  when  it  is  in  the  same  line  as  the 
earth,  with  the  sun  behind  them.  Planets  may  also 
have  conjunctions  with  each  other.  As  Professor 
Airy  points  ont,  the  periodic  times  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  being  to  each  other  in  the  proportion  of  2  to 
5,  and  their  axes  being  moreover  different,  con- 
junctions between  them  will  successively  take  place 
at  different  parts  of  their  orbits.  For  about  450 
years  one  planet  makes  the  other  move  more 
quickly  than  its  normal  rate?  and  then  for  450  more 
slowly  than  it,  things  reverting  to  what  they  were 
at  the  beginning  after  900  years.  The  extreme  per- 
turbation will  be  1°  behind  at  one  time,  ana  1" 
before  at  another,  that  is,  2°  in  all.  Apparent  con- 
junction supposes  the  spectator  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  true  conjunction  imagines  him  to  be 
looking  from  its  center. 

"...  the  duration  of  the  month,  as  marked  by  the 
revolution  of  the  moon  round  the  earth,  and  its  return  to 
•conjunction  with  the  sun,  .  .  ."—Lewis:  Astron.  of  the 
Ancients  (ed.  1862),  ch.  i.,  §  6,  p.  22. 

2.  Gram.:  A  part  of  speech  joining  together  sen- 
tences, parts  of  sentences,  and  single  words ;  as, 
""Judah  was  his  sanctuary,  and  Israel  his  domin- 
ion" (Ps.  cxiv.  2) ;  "The  sea  saw  it,  and  fled"  (ver. 
•3);  ''Still  waters,  but  deep."  The  conjunction  does 
net,  like  the  preposition,  alter  the  case  of  the  noun 
or  pronoun  following  it ;  as,  He  and  I.  There  are 
two  classes  of  conjunctions,  coordinating  and  sub- 
ordinating conjunctions,  the  former  joining  co- 
ordinate clauses  and  the  latter  uniting  subordina- 
ting or  dependent  clauses  to  the  principal  clause  of 
.a  sentence. 

c6n-jiinc  -tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  conjunction;  -a/.] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  conjunction. 

con-jiinc'-tion-al-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  conjunctional; 
-ly.]  In  manner  of  a  conjunction,  as  a  conjunction. 

COn-Junc-tl'-va,  s.  [From  Lat.  conjunctive  = 
connecting,  conjunctive.  1 

Anat. ;  A  mucous  membrane  lining  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  eyelids,  and  constituting  a  pellucid 
covering  .on  the  surface  of  the  eyeball.  The  former 
is  called  the  palpebral,  and  the  latter  the  ocular 
part.  In  the  ocular  part  a  sclerotic  and  a  corneal 
portion  may  be  ^distinguished.  The  conjunctiva  is 
called  also  the  conjunctival  membrane.  (Quain.) 

cSn-Jfinc-ti  -val,  a.  [Lat.  conjunct iv(us) ;  stiff. 
-arts.] 

*1.  Ord.Lang.:  Conjunctive,  joining,  connecting. 

2.  Anat.:  Pertaining  to  the  conjunctiva. 

conjunctival  membrane,  s. 

Anat.;  The  same  as  CONJUNCTIVA  (q.  v.). 

c6n-lunc  -tlve,  a.  [Fr.  conjonctif;  Sp.  conjun- 
tivo;  Port,  conjitnctiro,  coniuntivo,  all  from  Lat. 
conjH»ic(iTru»=connecting,  conjunctive.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Closely  united,  connected,  not 
.apart. 

"  She's  BO  conjunctive  to  my  life  and  soul, 
That,  us  the  star  moves  not  but  in  his  sphere, 
I  could  not  but  by  her."       Shakexp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

2.  Gram.:  Connecting  together  as  a  conjunction. 

"Though  all  conjunctions  conjoin  sentences,  yet,  with 
respect  to  the  sense,  Rome  are  conjunctive,  and  some  dis- 
junctive."— Harris;  Hermes,  ii.  2. 

TC  Conjunct ive  mood : 

Gram.:  The  mood  following  a  conjunction.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  subjunctive  mood,  but  the 
latter  term  is  more  strictly  applied  only  when  the 
verb  is  in  a  subordinate  sentence. 

con-June  -tlve-lf,  adv.    [Eng.  conjunctive;  -ly.] 

1.  In  conjunction,  together. 

2.  Inclusively. 

c6n-JufiC'-tIve-neS8,  ft.  [En**,  conjunct  iw;  -ness.'} 
The-  quality  of  being  conjunctive  or  uniting  to- 
gether. 

C&n-Jiifict -ly\  adv.  [Eng.  conjunct;  -ly.]  In 
conjunction  or  union ;  conjointly,  together,  not 
apart. 

Con  June  -ture,  K.  [Fr.  conjoncture,  from  Lat. 
fonjunctura=8i  joining,  from  conjunct  us  t  pa.  par. 
•of  conjungo."] 

•I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  joining  or  uniting  together. 

2.  A  mode  of  union  or  connection. 

'•He  is  quick  to  perceive  the  motions  of  articulation, 
and  conjunctures  of  letters  in  words." — Holder:  Elements 
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3.  A  union  by  marriage. 

4.  A  meeting. 

"  Send  us  in  good  time  a  joyful  conjuncture."— Howel.- 
Epist.  Hotrel,  p.  13. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  combination. 

"I  never  met  with  a  more  unhappy  conjunct  it  re  of  affairs 
than  iu  the  business  of  that  earl.  ' — King  Charles. 

2.  A  combination  of   circumstances ;    a    critical 
moment. 

"  A.  con  juncture  singularly  auspicious,  .  .  ." — Macau- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  n. 

*3.  A  correspondence,  agreement,  or  consistency. 

"  I  was  willing  to  grant  to  presbytery  what  with  reason 
it  can  pretend  to,  in  a  conjuncture  with  episcopacy. "-King 
Charles. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  conjuncture 
and  crisis:  "  Both  these  terms  are  employed  to  ex- 
prees  a  period  of  time  marked  by  the  state  of  affairs. 
A  conjuncture  is  a  joining  or  combination  of  cor- 
responding circumstances  tending  toward  the  same 
end ;  a  crisis  is  the  high-wrought  state  of  any  affair 
which  immediately  precedes  a  change :  a  conjunc- 
ture may  be  favorable,  a  crisis  alarming.  An  able 
statesman  seizes  the  conjuncture  which  promises  to 
suit  his  purpose,  for  the  introduction  of  a  favorite 
measure:  the  abilities,  firmness,  and  perseverance 
of  Alfred  the  Great,  at  one  important  crisis  of  his 
reign,  saved  England  from  destruction."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

c6n-ju-ra'-tlon,  *con-jur-a-cioun,  s.  [Fr.  <fe 
Sp.  conjuracion;  Port,  conjuracao;  Ital.  congiur- 
azione,  from  Lat.  conjuratio,  from  conjuro=to 
swear  together,  to  conspire:  co»=cu»i=with,  to- 
gether, and  juro= to  swear.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
fl.  A  conspiracy,  a  plot. 

"Consentyng  of  a  conitiracioun  maked  age  ins  hym." 
Chaucer:  Boethius,  p.  18. 

2.  The  act  of  conjuring  or  invoking  supernatural 
aid ;  the  use  of  magic  arts ;  incantation. 

" .    .    .    what  drugs,  what  charms, 
What  conjuration  and  what  mighty  magic,    .    .    . 
I  won  his  daughter."  Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  3. 

3.  A  magic  spell  or  form  of  words ;  a  charm. 

".  .  .  the  belief  that  the  demon  by  which  he  was 
possessed,  could  retain  his  hold  before  a  form  of  conju- 
ration."—Strauss:  Life  of  Jesus  (1st  ed.,  1846),  vol.  ii.,  g  92, 
p.  262. 

4.  A  solemn  adjuration  or  appeal. 

"  Mock  not  my  senseless  conjuration,  lords; 
This  earth  shall  have  a  feeling  and  these  stones." 
Shakcsp.;  Richard  II.,  iii.  2. 

If  With  upon  before  the  person  or  thing  invoked 
or  appealed  to. 

"If  ever  .  .  .  the  prophet  Jeremy  .  .  .  did  so 
earnestly  ask  God  this  question,  with  a  conjuration  upon 
his  justice,  saying,  Lord,  thou  art  just  when  I  argue  with 
thee  .  .  ." — Mountagu:  Devout  Essays,  Treat.  16. 

II.  Law:  Blackstone  makes  witchcraft,  conjura- 
tion, enchantment  and>  sorcery  synonymous  terms. 
See  the  1[  for  the  distinction  drawn  between  them 
by  Cow  el. 

If  According  to  Cowel,  the  difference  between  con- 
juration, witchcraft,  sorcery  and  enchantment  was 
supposed  to  be,  that  a  person  using  the  firet  endeav- 
ored by  prayers  and  invocations  to  compel  the  devil 
to  say  or  do  what  he  commanded  him,  while  the 
practice  of  witchcraft  dealt  with  the  Evil  One  or 
with  a  familiar  spirit  in  a  conciliatory  manner, 
offering  blood  or  other  gifts ;  theone,  in  short,  triea 
to  coerce  the  foul  fiend,  while  the  other  coaxed  him. 
In  sorcery  again  there  was  a  personal  conference 
with  the  demon,  while  in  enchantment  there  was 
no  more  than  the  use  of  such  charms  as  medicines, 
or  certain  words,  no  apparition  taking  place  or 
being  expected.  For  the  penalties  formerly  in- 
flicted upon  offenders  for  these  imaginary  crimes 
see  specially  WITCHCRAFT. 

C&n-jUr'-a-t5r,  s.  [Lat.,  from  conjuro.]  A  con- 
spirator. 

''Both  these  Williams  before  rehersed  were  rather 
taken  of  suspicion  and  ielowsie,  because  they  were  nere 
of  blond  to  the  cimiurators,  then  for  any  proued  offence 
or  crime." — Orafton:  Hen.  VII,,  an.  29. 

c6n-jiire  ,  cbn  -Jftre,  v.  /.  &  i»  [Fr.  conjurer; 
Sp.  conjuror;  Ital.  congiurare^  from  Lat.  conjuro= 
to  swear  together,  to  conspire:  ron=cum=with, 
together,  and  juro—to  swear;  jus  (genit.  juris)  = 
law,  right.] 

A.   With  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable: 

I.  Transitiw' : 

1.  To  plot,  to  plan,  to  conspire. 

2.  To  adjure  or  beseech  earnestly ;  to  call  upon  or 
appeal  by  a  sacred  name  or  in  a  solemn  form. 

"And  I  conjure  thee,  Demon  elf, 

By  Him  whom  demons  fear, 
To  show  us  whence  thou  art  thyself, 
And  what  thy  errand  here." 

Scott:  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  14. 
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3.  To  bind  by  a  solemn  oath  or  form. 

"  [He]  in  proud  rebellious  arms 
Drew  after  him  the  third  part  of  heaven's  sons, 
C"iijur''i  against  the  Highest." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  69L 

*II.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  conspire,  to  plot. 

"  When  those  'gainst  states  and  kingdomes  do  cmijitre, 

Who  then  can  thinke  their  hedlong  ruine  to  recure  ?" 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  x.  26. 

2.  To  make  a  solemn  appeal  or  adjuration. 

"  Then  coniart  the  knyght  and  on  Cryst  callus." 

Anturs  of  Arthur,  xi. 

B.  With  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  : 
I.  Transitive: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  affect  by  the  use  of  supernatural  aid;  to 
enchant,  to  charm,  to  exorcise. 

"See, 

Magic  of  bounty!  All  thesespirits  thy  power 
Hath  conjured  to  attend."        Shakesp.:  Timon,i.  1. 

(2)  To  raise  up  or  produce  by  magic  arts. 
"What  black  magician  conjures  up  this  fiend. 

To  stop  devoted  charitable  deeds  ?" 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  1.2. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  cause  or  give  rise  to  anything  by  any  art, 
as  though  by  magic. 

"You  conjure  from  the  breast  of  civil  peace 
Such  bold  hostility." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  3 

(2)  To  bring  into  existence  without  any  reason  or 
grounds. 

(a)  Withwp. 

"You  have  conjured  up  persons  that  exist  nowhere  else 
but  on  old  coins." — Addison:  Dialogues  on  the  Usefulness 
of  Ancient  Medals. 

(b)  With  out. 

"  And  in  lyke  manner  of  the  leapers  thou  canst  prou* 
nothing;  thou  canst  neuer  coniur?  out  confession  thence, 
.  .  ."— Tyndall;  Works,  p.  15. 

(3)  To  effect  anything  by  conjuring  or  tricks. 
II.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  practice  charms  or  enchantments ;  to  make 
use  of  magic  or  supernatural  arts. 

2.  To  juggle ;  to  act  as  a  conjurer. 

"I'll  conjure  you,  I'll  fortune-tell  you."— Shakesp.; 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

3.  To  make  use  of  art  or  artifice ;  to  use  anything 
as  a  charm. 

"Somers  and  Shrewsbury  were  of  opinion  that  the  only 
way  to  avert  such  a  misfortune  was  to  conjure  with  the 
name  of  the  most  virtuous  of  all  the  martyrs  of  English 
liberty." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xxi. 

c6n-Jttr  e,8.  [CONJURE,  r.]  Conjuration,  magic 
enchantment. 

"  And  gan  ont  of  hir  cofer  take 
Hym  thought  an  heuenly  figure, 
Whiche  all  by  charme,  and  by  conitire 
Was  wrought."  Gower:  C.  A.,  bk.  v. 

con-jttr  ed,  c&n  -jured,  pa.  par.  or  a,  [CON- 
JURE, I-.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.   With  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable : 

1.  Conspired,  confederate. 

"  They  bind  themselves  with  the  conjured  bands  " 
Surrey:  Virgil;  ^Enoeid,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Appealed  to  solemnly ;  adjured. 

II.  With  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable : 

*1.  Perjured. 

"...  the  realme  once  had  given  thair  oath  of  fideli- 
tie  ;  for,  in, so  doing,  they  sould  be  compelled,  als  anecott- 
j tired  people,  to  chuse  ane  other  in  his  place."—  Pttscottiei r 
Cron.,  p.  I66. 

2.  Caused  by  conjuring  or  tricks. 
cfcn-Jttre'-ment,  s.    [Eng.  conjure ;  -men/.] 

1.  The  act  of  adjuring  or  appealing  to  solemnly; 
adjuration. 

"I  should  not  be  induced  but  by  your  earnest  entreaties 
and  serious  conjurements.'* — Milton:  Of  Education. 

2.  The  act  of  exorcising ;  exorcism. 

"  The  thrydde  hys  i-cleped  coniurrment 
Agenys  the  fotrie  thynge." — Shoreham,  p.  45. 

cbn'-ju-rSr,  c6n-JUr-5r,  s.  [Eng.  conjur(e); 
•er.] 

I.  With  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable:  One 
who  adjures  or  appeals  solemnly. 

II.  With  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable : 

1.  One  who  practices  magic,  or  supernatural  arts* 

11  Good  Doctor  Pinch,  you  are  a  conjurer; 
Establish  him  in  his  true  sense  again." 

Shakesp.:  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  4. 
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2.  One  who  practices  conjuring  or  sleight  of  hand ; 
a  juggler. 

"  From  the  account  the  loser  brings. 
The  conj'rer  knows  who  stole  the  things." 

Prior. 

3.  A  clever  fellow. 

"Though  ants  are  very  knowing,  I  don't  take  them  to  be 
conjurers;  and  therefore  they  could  not  guess  that  I  had 
put  some  corn  in  that  room." — Addison. 

TT  Conjurer  of  Chalgraves  Fern.  [So  named  from 
the  external  resemblance  of  the  heaps  of  proto- 
spores  to  the  fructification  of  ferns.] 

Bot.:  A  name  given  by  Relhan,  in  his  "Flora  of 
Cambridgeshire,  to  a  fungal— Pucclnla  anemones. 
(Berkeley,  in  Treas.  of  Bat.) 

C&n-JUr'-Ing,    c6n'-Jfir-Iug,   pr.  par.,    a.  &  s. 

[CONJUBE,  V.} 

A.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. : 

I.  With  the  accent  cm  the  second  syllable :  Adjur- 
ing, appealing  solemnly,  beseeching. 

II.  With  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable :  Making 
use  of   magic  or   supernatural    aid;    enchanting, 
charming. 

"  Each  family  or  tribe  has  a  wizard  or  conjuring  doctor, 
whose  office  we  could  never  clearly  ascertain." — Darwin: 
Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  x.,  pp.  214-16. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

I.  With  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable :  The  act 
of  adjuring;  adjuration. 

II.  With  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable : 

1.  The  use  of  magic  or  supernatural  arts ;  enchant- 
ment. 

"  Geometry  they  have  thought  conjuring." — Hobbes:  Of 
Han,  pt.  i.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Jugglery,  sleight  of  hand. 

*c6n-jiir  -I-s&n,  *con-jur  y  soun,  *con-jour-i- 
SOU,  s.  [O.  Fr.  conjureisun,  from  I/at,  conjuratio.'} 

1.  A  conspiracy. 

"There  is  maad  a  strong  coniurj/sown." — Wycliffe: 
2  Kin<j*  XV.  12. 

2.  Conjuring,  enchantment,  magic. 

"With  charms  and  withconjurisons." — Alisaunder,  81. 

c8n-]1ir'-8r,  *con-jur-our,  s.  [Eng.  conjurM; 
•or.] 

Law:  One  bound  with  others  by  a  common  oath. 

"And  hereupon  certain  men,  June  5,  were  commiBsion- 
ated  to  proceed  to  further  examination  of  these  conjurors 
.  .  ."—Strype:  Mem.  Q.  Xa.ru,  1555. 

conn,  s.    [Coxx,t>.] 

Naut. :  The  post  taken  by  the  person  who  cons  or 
directs  the  steering  of  a  vessel. 

"The  quarter-master  at  the  conn." 

Scott:  Cruise  of  the  Midge. 

•con-nach,  *con-noch,  v.  t.    [Etym.  unknown.] 

1.  To  abuse,  to  destroy  in  what  way  soever. 

"  The  lads  in  order  tak  their  seat;— 
They  stech  and  connoch  sae  the  meat, 
Their  teeth  mak  inair  than  tongue  haste  " 

Pennecuik:  Poems,  ii.  61. 

2.  To  waste. 

"  I  canna  say  I  had  any  cause  to  wish  the  body  ill, — only 
he  cunnach'd  a  hantle  o'  tobacco." — Journal  from  London, 
p.  2. 

TJ  Meat  is  said  to  be  connach'd,  when  it  is  out  of 
season  for  being  eaten,  when  it  has  been  too  long 
kept.  (Jamieson.) 

*con-nand,  s.    [COXAND,  COVENANT.] 

"  Wndyr  that  King  quhilk  he  befor  had  maid. 
To  Bruce  sen  syne  he  kepit  na  connand." 

Wallace,  viii.  (1342.) 

con-na-ra  -ce-ae,  a.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  connarus, 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  guff,  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Connarads,  an  order  of  hypogynous  exo- 
gens,  alliance  Rutales.  Thev  are  trees  or  shrubs, 
sometimes  climbing.  The  leaves  are  compound, 
not  dotted,  alternate,  exstipulate;  the  flowers  in 
terminal  or  axillary  racemes  or  panicles,  with 
bracts ;  calyx,  5-partite,  regular,  ^persistent ;  petals, 
5;  stamens,  10,  the  five  opposite  to  the  petals 
shorter  than  the  others;  carpels  solitary  or  several, 
each  with  a  separate  style  or  stigma  ;  ovules  sessile, 
collateral,  ascending.  Fruit  dehiscent,  follicular; 
seeds  erect,  in  pairs  or  solitary.  The  species  are 
tropical  and  mostly  American.  Some  Ompha- 
lobiums  have  an  eatable  aril  and  oily  seeds.  O. 
Lamberti  produces  the  zebra-wood  of  the  cabinet- 
makers. Eurycoma  longifolia,  called  in  Malacca 
Punowur,  is  said  to  be  a  valuable  febrifuge. 

c5n'-nar-ads>,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  connanis;  and 
Eng.  pi.  suff .  -ads.] 

Bot. :  The  English  book -name  for  the  plant-order 
Coniiaracese  (q.  v.). 

con'-nar-us,  s.  [Gr.  konnaros=an  evergreen, 
thorny  tree,  like  Celastrus.  This  is  not  the  modern 
botanical  Connarus.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Connaraceae. 
Tt  consists  of  small  trees,  natives  some  of  the  East 
Indies,  others  of  the  tropical  parts  of  South 
America. 


Connate. 

1.  Connate  leaf.      2.  Perfoliate 
Honey  sue  kle. 
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cdn-uas  -901196,  s.  [Lat.  cou=cwm  =  with,  to- 
gether, and na#centia=a  being  born;  nascor=to  be 
born.] 

1.  The  production  of  two  or  more  things  at  the 
same  time ;  a  being  produced  with  another. 

2.  A  growing  or  uniting  together. 

"  Symphysia  denotes  a  connascenc?,  or  growing  to- 
gether."—  Wiseman. 

con  nas  -(jen-^yS  s.  [CONXASCEXCE.]  The  same 
as  CONXASCENCE  (q.  v.). 

"  Christiana  have  baptized  these  geminous  births  and 
double  connascencies,  as  containing  in  them  a  dintinctioii 
of  soul." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

con-nas'-^ent,  a.  [Lat.  con=ctt»n=with,  to- 
gether, and  noscen«= being  born.]  Born  or  pro- 
duced together  or  at  the  same  time. 

connate,  a. 
[Lat.  connatus— 
born  at  the  same 
time,  connate,  in- 
nate, from  con  = 
together,  and  natus 
=born.] 

tl.  Ordinary 
Language; 

1.  Lit.  :    Born 
with  another,  born 
at  the  same  birth. 
(Johnson.) 

2.  Fig.:    Of   the 
same  origin  with. 

' '  Many,  who  deny 
all  connate  notions  in 
the  speculative  intel- 
lect, do  yet  admit 
them,  in  this." — South. 

II.  Botany; 

1.  (Of  leaves'):  Having  the  bases  of  two  opposite 
leaves  united  together. 

IF  Connate  is  not  the  same  as  perfoliate,  the  latter 
term  implying  that  the  stem  runs  through  the  base 
of  a  single  leaf,  the  lobes  of  which  unite  around  it. 

2.  (Of  botanical  structures  in  general) :  Having 
parts  originally  distinct  now  united  together. 

tconnate-perfoliate,  tconnate  perfqliate,  a. 
A  term  sometimes  used  when  two  opposite  leaves 
grow  together  at  the  base ;  but  connate  is  enough 
to  designate  this  peculiarity. 

con-na'-tion,  8.  [Lat.  connatio^  from  con=cum 
—with,  together,  and  j(a/us=born.]  The  state  of 
being  united  or  connected  by  birth ;  natural  con- 
nection. 

con-na'-tlve.  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  con,  and  native 
(Q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

"  Connative  pietie."  Vicards  Virgil,  1632.  (Hal- 
liwell:  Contrib.  to  Lexicog.) 

B.  As  subst.:  A  fellow-countryman. 
COn-nat'-U-ral,  «.  &  s.     [Pref.  con,  and  natural 

(q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Naturally   united;    connected   or    united    by 
birth;  inborn. 

"  More  than  heroic  !  this  to  be,  nor  yet 
Have  sense  of  one  connatural  wish,  nor  yet 
Deserve  the  least  return  of  human  thanks." 

Wordstcorth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

2.  Partaking  of  the  same  nature. 

"  But  is  there  yet  no  other  way,  besides 
These  painful  passages,  how  we  may  come 
To  death,  and  mix  with  our  connatural  dust  ?  " 
Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  627. 

3.  Born  in  the  same  place ;  connected.    (See  ex- 
ample under  CONXATIVE,  B.) 

B.  -4s  subst. ;  That  which  is  naturally  connected 
or  of  the  same  nature. 

".  .  .  the  earth,  which  is  the  region  and  country 
of  its  connaturals." — Bticon:  On  Learning,  bu  G,  Wat*, 
bk.  vii.,  ch.  i. 

con-nat-u>ral  -I-ty*,  s.  [Pref.  con,  and  nnfn- 
rality  (q.  v.).]  The  state  or  quality  of  partaking  of 
the  same  nature ;  natural  connection  or  alliance. 

"There  is  a  connaturality  and  congruity  between  thnt 
knowledge  and  those  habits,  and  that  future  estate  of  the 
soul."—  Hale. 

con-nat  -u-ral-lze,  v.  t.  [Pref.  con,  and  natu- 
ralize (q.  v.).]  To  make  of,  or  bring  to  the  same 
nature  or  character ;  to  adapt  or  accommodate. 

".  .  .  you  could  connaturalize  your  midnight  revels 
to  your  temper."—  Scott:  Christ.  Life,  i.  4. 

con-nat -u,-ral-Ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [('ONXAH- 

RALIZE.] 

con-nat  -u-ral-Iz-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [CON- 
NATURALIZE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  cfr  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  making  of  the 
same  nature  or  character. 
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con-nat  -u-ral  If ,  adr.  [Eug. connatural:  -It/.'] 
Iu  a  manner  according  to  nature ;  naturally  ;  by  the 
act  of  nature. 

"  Some  common  notions  seem  connat  until  y  engraven  ia 
the  soul,  .  .  .  "—Hale. 

con-nat  -ural  ness,  s.  [Eng.  connatural; 
-ness.]  The  state  of  being  connatural  or  of  the 
same  nature  or  character;  connaturality. 

"  Such  is  the  connatural  ness  of  onr  corruptions,  except 
we  looked  for  an  account  hereafter.'' — Pearson.-  On  the 
Creed. 

c5n-na  -tiire,  s.  [Pref.  con,  and  nature  (q.  v.).] 
Connaturality  ;  natural  uuioii,  connection,  or  simi- 
larity. 

"Con  nature  was  defined  as  Likeness  in  kind  between 
either  two  changes  in  consciousness,  or  two  states  of  con- 
sciousness."— Herbert  Spencer:  Elements  uf  Psychology , 
S94. 

cdn-nect ',  v.  t.&  /.  [Lat.  connect^=  to  fasten  or 
tie  together:  con= cum = with,  together,  and  necto- 
—  to  bind,  to  tie.J 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit.:  To  join,  link,  or  fasten  together;  to  unite. 
"The  corpuscles  that  constitute  the  quicksilver  will  be 

so  connected  to  one  another,    .    .    ."—Boytf. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  unite  or  link  together  by  some  bond,  rela- 
tion, or  association. 

"The  natural  order  of  the  connecting  ideas  must  direct 
the  syllogisms  .  .  ." — Locke. 

2.  To  form  into  or  join  in  a  series ;  TO  link  together. 

3.  To  associate  with  anything  as  a  cause  or  result. 
"That  there  may  have  been  some  historical  ground, 

resting  on  a  faithful  official  tradition,  for  ctninectiny  the 
name  of  Servius  with  an  arrangement  of  the  census,  is 
possible  .  .  ."—Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  tltfoS), 
ch.ii.,§28,vol.i.,  p.  601. 

4.  To  join  or  unite  by  marriage  (generally  u.^ed  in 
the  pa.  par.). 

B.  Reflex.:  To  join  or  associate  one's  self  with 
another,  or  in  any  business. 

C.  Intran-s.:  To  unite,  join  with,  or  cohere;  to 
have  a  close  relation  or  association  with. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  connect, 
to  combine,  and  to  unite:  "The  idea  of  beini?  put 
together  is  common  to  these  terms,  but  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  proximity.  Connected  is  more 
remote  than  combined,  and  this  than  united.  What 
is  connected  and  combined  remains  distinct,  but 
what  is  united  loses  all  individuality.  Things  the 
most  dissimilar  may  be  connected  or  combined; 
things  of  the  same  kindonly  can  be  united.  1  hinga 
or  persons  are  connected  more  or  less  remotely  by 
some  common  property  or  circumstance  that  serves 
as  a  tie ;  they  are  combined  by  a  species  of  juncture; 
they  are  united  by  a  coalition:  houses  are  connected 
by  means  of  a  common  passage ;  the  armies  of  two 
nations  are  combined;  two  armies'  of  the  same 
nation  are  united*  Trade,  marriage,  or  general 
intercourse,  create  a  connection  between  individ- 
uals; cooperation  or  similarity  of  tendency  are 
grounds  for  combination;  entire  accordance  leads 
to  a  union.  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

c6n-nec  -ted.pa.par.  or  a.    [CONNECT.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Lit.:  United,  linked,  or  fastened  together. 
"Onward  methinks,  and  diligently  slow, 

The  firm  connected  bulwark  seems  to  grow." 

(Joldmnitli:  Tttf  TmviT. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Joined  or  united  by  some  bond  or  association. 

2.  United  or  linked  together  in  a  series ;  consist- 
ent, coherent. 

3.  United  by  marriage. 

4.  Concerned  or  interested  in. 

"I  call  him  ours;  for,  be  assured,  I  cannot  separate- 
myself  from  anything  with  which  you  are  connecteil."  — 
Melmoth:  Cicero,  bk.  xii.,  lett.  11. 

^T  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  conn*.'rf,-i 
ana.  related:  "Connection  marks  affinity  in  an  in- 
definite manner;  relation  in  a  specific  manner.  A 
connection  may  bo  either  close  or  remote:  a  rela- 
tion direct  or  indirect.  What  is  connected  has  some 
common  principle  on  which  it  depends:  what  is 
related  has  some  likeness  with  the  object  to  which 
it  is  related,  it  is  a  part  of  some  whole."  (Crabb; 
Eng.Synon.) 

c6n-nec  -ted-ly*,  adv.  [Eng.  connected;  -?//.]  In 
a  connected  manner ;  by  connection;  continuously. 

c6n-nec'-ted-ness,  s.  [Eng.  connected;  -m'ss.~\ 
The  quality  of  being  connected  or  following  in  due 
order. 

Con-nect '-I-cfit,  s.  "Wooden  Nutmeg  State." 
One  of  the  original  13  States ;  explored  by  the  Dutch 
settlers  of  Manhattan  Island,  1615,  by  whom  settle- 
ment was  made  Io33  at  Hartford.  The  state  fur- 
nished a  very  large  quota  of  men  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary armies.  Yale  College  founded  1701.  Union 
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soldiers  furnished,  ">,vu.  Number  countie.-.  N  Mii.-< 
railroad,  994.  Area,  4.M5  square  miles ;  average 
length,  86  miles;  average  breadth,  .">  miles;  sea- 
coast,  110  miles. 

Principal  cities:  Hartford,  the  capital :  Now 
Haven,  Norwich,  Bridgeport,  New  London,  Norwalk 
and  Stonington. 

Chief  Rivers:  Connecticut,  Thames  and  Honsa- 
tonic,  all  emptying  into  Long  Island  Sound.  The 
Green  Mountains  skirt  tho  western  boundary  of  the 
state. 

Climate:  Moderate  and  healthy ;  average  temper- 
ature, summer,  72%  and  winter,  28".  Occasionally 
the  thermometer  sinks  below  zero,  considerable 
snow  falls,  summers  warm.  Rainfall,  including 
snow,  about  47  inches. 

Connecticut  river,  s.  The  largest  river  in  the 
New  England  States,  rising  in  north  Vermont,  run- 
ning through  Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and  Con- 
necticut to  Saybrook,  400  miles  long. 

con-ne'e  -ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CONNECT,  r.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adj.:  Serving  to  connect  or  link  two  things 
together. 

"...  we  have  no  right  to  expect  ...  to  discover 
directly  connect iitg  links  between  them,  .  .  ."—  Dur~ 
tein:  Origin  of  Specif  s  (ed.  1859),  ch.  xiv.,  pp.  462-3. 

C.  -4s  substantive :  Tho  act  or  process  of  uniting 
or  linking  two  things  together ;  connection. 

connecting-link,  s.  A  link  which  has  a  movable 
section  by  which  it  may  be  made  an  intermediate 
connection  between  two  links  of  a  broken  chain. 
(Knight.) 

connecting  rod,  s. 

Machinery : 

1.  The  rodconnecting  the  piston-rod  or  cross-head 
of  a  locomotive  engine  with  the  crank  of  the  driving- 
wheel  axle. 

2.  The   coupling-rod     which     connects     driving- 
wheels  on  the  same  side  of  a  locomotive. 

3.  The  rod  connecting  the  cross-head  of  a  beam- 
engine  with  that  end  of  the  working  beam  which 
plays  over  the  cylinder.    (Knight.) 

c&n-nec  -tion,  c6n-nex  -ion  (nectlon  or  nex- 
ion  as  nek-shun),  s.  [Fr. ooimexfo*;  Ital.  conncs- 
sione,  from  Lat.  connexions,  joining  together,  from 
connextts.  pa.  par.  of  connecto  =  to  join  or  link 
together.]  [CONNECT.] 

1.  The  act  of  uniting,  joining,  or  linking  together. 
"  So  much  good  method  and  connection  may 

Improve  the  common  and  the  plainest  things." 

Rosconii.iun:  Horace;  Art  of  Poetry. 

2.  That  which  unites,  joins,  or  links  two  things 
together;  a  bond,  a  union. 

a.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  connected  or 
united;  kinship,  association,  alliance. 
"  My  heart,  which  by  a  secret  harmony 
Still  moves  with  thine,  join'd  in  connexion  sweet." 

.Villon:  P.  L.,  x. 

4.  A  relationship,  as  tho  connection  of  cause  and 
effect. 

5.  One  who  is  brought  into  a  state  of  relationship 
by  marriage. 

6.  Sexual  intercourse. 

7.  Character,  surroundings ;  all  matters  connected 
with  any  person. 

".  .  .  whose  names,  faces, connections,  and  characters 
were  perfectly  known  to  him  .  .  ."— Xacaulay:  Hi*t. 
E»V.,  ch.  xiii. 

8.  An  intimacy,  a  friendship,  an  association. 

"  There  form  connexion*,  but  acquire  no  friend." 

<',,tr)ifr:  Task,  bk.  ii. 

9.  A  party  or  number  of  persons  of  the  same  views 
or  principles. 

"He  had  long  been  at  the  head  of  a  strong  parliament. 
ary  connect io »."— J/(irai(fatf.  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  iv. 

10.  A  religious  body. 

11.  A  number  of  customers  or  clients;  a  lm>iiif-s. 
If  In  thin  ronncftiun  ;  In  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject.   (United  States.) 

*T  For  thodifference  between  connection  and  inter- 
course, see  INTERCOURSE. 

c6n -nect-I-val,  a.    [Eng.  oonnaef  fv(e) ;  -nl.\ 

Bot.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  tho  connective. 

cbn  nee  -tlve,  a.  &  a.  [Eng.  connect,  ami  >uff. 
-ire;  Fr.  connect!/  (m.),  connective  (f.).] 

A.  AH  adj.:    Having  or  involving  a  connection 
with;  connexive. 

"There  are  times  when  prepositions  totally  lose  their 
1-niinffti re  nature,  being  converted  into  adverbs.  .  .  ." 
—  Harris:  Hennas,  ii.  '3. 

B.  As  substantii1** : 

I,  Ord.  Lang.:  Any  tiling  producing  or  i-li.'inicter- 
ized  by  connection. 

II.  Technically: 

1,  Rot. :  The  part  or  body  intervening  between 
the  two  lobes  of  an  anther,  and  holding1  them  to- 
gether. It  is  analogous  to  the  midrib  of  a  leaf.  It 

t>6~il,     bo"y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     shin,     bencn;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a$;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  ^  shun;      -lion,      -§ion  -  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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is  usually  continuous  with  the  filament,  and  ter- 
minates exactly  at  the  apex  of  the  anther;  but  in 
some  plants,  like  the  Composite?,  it  is  articulated 
with  its  apex:  in  others  it  is  lengthened  far  beyond 
it  in  a  crest,  horn,  or  cup-shaped  body;  and  yet  in 
others  it  falls  so  far  short  as  to  make  the  anther 
look  bifid. 

t2.  Gram.:  Any  part  of  speech  connecting  words 
or  sentences.  The  preposition  and  the  conjunction 
fall  under  the  definition. 

"Connectives,  according  a**  they  connect  either  sen- 
tences or  words,  are  called  by  the  different  names  of 
conjunctions  or  prepositions." — Harris:  Hermes,  ii.  2. 

connective  tissue,  s. 

1.  Anat.:  A  substance  consisting  of  two  kinds  of 
fibers,  more  or  less  amorphous  matter,  and  peculiar 
corpuscles.    By  means  of  its  fibers  it  connects  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body  together,  besides  covering, 
investing  and  supporting  different   organs.     The 
corpuscles  seem  designed  to  aid  in  the  nutrition 
and  repair  of  tissues.  It  is  divided  into  the  areolar, 
the  fibrous,  and  the  elastic  tissues  (q.  v.J.  (Quails) 

2.  Chem. :  A  substance  chemically  allied  to  car- 
tilage, which  occurs  as  areolar  connective  tissue, 
and  as  compact  forming  the  basis  of  tendons,  liga- 
ments, Ac.     Boiled  with  water  it  yields  a  solution 
of  gelatine.  In  concentrated  acetic  acid  it  swells  up 
and  becomes  transparent,  but  does  not  dissolve  till 
water  is  added  and  heat  applied.    By  dilute  acetic 
acid  it  is  rendered  transparent,  and  thus  the  other 
structures  are  rendered  more  visible. 

c&n-nec  -tlve-ly*,  adv.  [Eng. connective, : -ty-1  By 
connection;  in  conjunction  or  union;  conjointly; 
connectedly. 

c6n-nec  -t5r,  *.   [Lat] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  He  who  or  that  which  connects  or 
links  together. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Xnt.Phil.:  A  flexible  tube  used  for  connecting 
or  joining  together  tho  ends  of  glass  tubes  in  pneu- 
matic experiments. 

2,  Elect. :  A  name  for  a  device  for  holding  two 
parts  of  a  conductor,  as  the  two  wires,  for  instance, 
in  intimate  contact.  It  is  generally  called  a  binding- 
screw  or  a  clamp. 

;J.  Rail.  Eng.:  A  car-coupling. 

con  -nel-llte,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  Counel,  who 
analyzed  it  in  1847.] 

Min.:  A  translucent  mineral,  with  acicular  or 
hexagonal  prismatic  crystals.  Its  luster  is  vitreous, 
its  color  fine  blue.  It  is  considered  to  be  a  compound 
of  a  sulphate  and  a  chloride  of  copper.  (Dana.) 

c5n'-n§-m6"n,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  fruit  of 
Cucumis  Conomon,  cultivated  everywhere  in  Japan. 
(Treas.  of  Bot.) 

*COn-ner,  r.  t.  [O,  Fr.  conroyer  =  to  curry.]  To 
curry,  to  dress. 

"They  worke  the  lether  before  it  is  well  count  f-ii,  in 
great  hinder  and  skaith  of  the  Kinges  lieges."—  Clmlim-r- 
lan  Air,  c.  22. 

tcon-ner,  s.  [Eng.  c<m;  -er.]  One  who  cons  or 
studies  at  anything. 

*c6n-nex',  r.  t.  [Lat.  connexus,  pa.  par.  of  nm- 
nccto.]  [CoxxECT.J  To  connect  or  link  together, 
to  join. 

"Those  birds  who  are  taught  some  words  or  sentences, 
cannot  conncx  their  words  or  sentences  in  coherence 
.  .  ."—Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind. 

*con'-nex,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  connexus,  pa.  par.  of 
connecto.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Connected,  joined,  linked, 

"For  as  it  is  an  aphorism  most  true,  BO  is  it  also  very 
closely  conttex  with  piety  and  religion  .  .  ." — Xort: 
Philosophic  Cabbala,  App.  c.  8. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  connection,  an  associate,  a  con- 
federate. 

"...  all  their  incidentez  cyrcumstaunces,  depen- 
dentez  and  coniiexes,  that  touchen  liyni  and  liys  persone." 
— Hall:  Hen.  VI.,  an.  4. 

*c6n-nexed  ,  a.  [Eng.  connejc;  -ed,]  Connected, 
coherent,  consistent. 

"This  history  [Milton's]  .  .  .  had  only  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  putting  of  our  old  authors  neatly  together  in 
a  connex'd  story,  .  .  .'* — H'ootl:  Fasti  Oxon. 

*c6n-nex'-Ing,  ''c&n-nex'-y'ng,  pr.  par.,  a.&s. 

[('ONNEX,   f.] 

A.  &  B.  vis  /"-.  /""-.  <(•  iinrtin'ii.  <nlj.;  (See  tho 
verb.) 

C.  Asftulmt.:  The  act  of   connecting  or  linking 
together;  connection. 

"  .  .  .  the  connexyng  &  ioyng yng  the  one  to  the  other 
.  .  ."—//«//.-  Hen.  P.',  an.  8. 

c&n-nex -ion  i'nexion  a~  nek  shun),  «.    [Cox- 

XKCTION.] 

c6n-nex'-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  connex;  -ire.]  Haying 
the  power  or  quality  of  connecting;  conjunctive. 

"The  predicate  and  subject  are  joined  in  a  form  of. 
words  by  cmtnexire  particle.-." — Watts :  Isiyif. 


connoisseurship 

con-nlc  ta  -tion,  s  [Lat.  <-oH=<'«f<i=with.  to- 
gether, and  nicto=to  wink.]  The  act  of  winking,  u 
wink. 

con   nlng,  a.  &  ».    [CUNNING.  ] 
con    nlng,  pr.  pm\t  a.  &  s.    [Cox.  r.] 
A.  A  B.    As  pr.  par.  A  parf*V//>.  adj.:     (See  the 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  directing  the  helmsman 

in  -trering  a  vessel. 

c6n-nlv  -an$e,  s.    [Eng.  conniv(e);  -d/i« .  ] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  winking ;  a  wink. 

2.  Fig.:  Voluntary    or    intentional    neglect    or 
omission  to  see    any  fault;   passive  cooperation. 
especially  in  a  crime. 

"The  predecessor  of  Roderick  upon  the  Spanish  throne. 
and  slain  by  his  connivance,  .  .  ." — Scott:  Don  Kodt.ru- k , 
Note. 

II.  Law;  Consent,  express  or  tacit,  on  the  part  of 
a  husband  in  the  adultery  of  a  wife,  or  of  a  wife  in 
that  of  her  husband.  When  this  is  proved,  the  per- 
son thus  conniving  is  not  entitled  to  obtain  thf 
dissolution  of  the  marriage. 

c6n-nlve',  r.  /.  &  t.  [Fr.  conniver=to  wink  at.  to 
tolerate,  from  Lat.  connivo=(,l)  to  wink,  (2)  to  con- 
nive.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*I.  Lit.:  To  wink. 

"  This  artist  is  to  teach  them  how  to  nod  judiciously,  ta 
connive  with  either  eye."—  Spectator. 
II.  Figuratively: 

I.  Voluntarily  to  omit  or  neglect  to  see  or  i-revent 
any  wrong  or  fault ;  tacit  approval  or  consent. 

" .    .    .    the  one  violates,  and  the  other  com 
Decay  of  Fifty. 

(1)  Followed  by  at. 

44  To  con  »ir«  at  some  scandalous  pecuniary  transactions* 
which  took  place  between  his  master  und  the  Court  of 
Versailles." — Jlacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

*(2)  Followed  by  on. 

"Pray  you  connive  on  my  weak  tenderness." 

Massinger:  The  J'ictiti-rt  iii.  2. 

*2.  To  tamper,  to  meddle,  to  interfere.  ( Follow  i- 1 
by  with.) 

"  Nor  were  they  ever  intended  to  be  comiirrtl  icitti  in  the 
least  syllable."— Socket:  Life  of  Williams,  i.  11V. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  connive  at,  to  overlook. 
"  Divorces  were  not  connived  only,  but  with  eye  open 
allowed."— Milton. 

c6n-ni -Vent,  «.  [Lat.  con  ni  re  us,  ]-r.  ]>ar.  of 
conntreo.] 

*I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Conniving,  overlooking;  volun- 
tarily or  designedly  inattentive. 

"His  [God's]  legal  justice  cannot  be  so  fickle  and  so 
variable,  sometimes  like  a  devouring  fire,  and  by  and  by 
wnntrrut  in  the  embers,  .  .  ."—Jtilton;  Doctrine,  <fr,, 
of  Divorce,  bk,  ii.,  ch.  iv. 

II.  Technically; 

1.  Bot.:  Converging;  haying  a  gradually  inward 
inclination  ;  having  the  points  turned  inj  so  arched 
as  to  meet  above.    Many  petals  are  conmvent. 

2.  Anat.:  Applied  to  tho  folds  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  canals,  which  serve  to  retard,  without. 
obstructing,  the  passage  of  tho  contents  of  ssucli 
canals. 

c6n-ni -ver,  s.  [Eng.  conniv(e);  -er.]  One  who 
connives  or  winks  at  anything. 

"...  consenters;  commenders;  connive  tit;  conceal- 
ers; not  hinderers;  each  of  these  will  be  found  guilty 
before  God's  tribunal."— Jitnius:  Sin  Stiym.  (1639),  p.  825. 

c&n-nl'-vlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.   [CONNIVE,  r.] 

A.  <fc  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  tho 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  overlooking  or  winking 
at  any  fault  or  crime ;  connivance. 

c8n-nlx-a'-tiont  «.  [Lat.  con=cnm  =  with,  to- 
gether; m>=siio\v.]  A  swallowing  up  in  or  cover- 
ing with  snow. 

"I  thought  last  night  was  the  general  conmV< 
Wi'li'vle:  Letters,  ii.  337. 

COn-nOCh,  s.  [Gael.  conn<tch= murrain.]  A  di.-- 
BMB. 

"Thecochand  the  connoch,  the  colick  and  the  cald."— 
Polir.  Watt's  Cull.,  iii.  13. 

con-n&is-seur  ,  s.  [FrM  from  <-»n,^nfr>  -  to 
know  ;  Lat.  CCW1U*OO.]  One  well  skilled  in  any  art  : 
an  adept,  a  judge,  a  critic  of  the  fine  arts ;  a  skillful 
or  clever  person. 

"  .  .  the  sheep  are  placed  on  a  table  and  are  studied 
like  a  picture  by  a  ttMofoMfcr."— JTttfMrfit.;  criijht  <>t 
,V,v,-,.s(ed.  1859),  ch.  i.,  p.  31. 

Cpn-nOis-seilr  -Ship,  8.  [Eng.  connoistu  « r  : 
-«/*;>."]  Tho  position  or  skill  of  a  connoisseur ;  crit- 
ical judgment. 

"How  well  hi* connnisseiirghip  understands 
The  graceful  bend,  and  the  voluptuous  swell." 

Byron:  CVuMe  JhiroM,  iv.  63. 


connor 

con  -nor,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  fish,  Crenilab- 
rut  melopa.  It  is  called  also  the  Gilthead  au<l  the 
Golden  Maid.  It  is  found  in  the  waters  of  the 
North  Atlantic.  [CBENILABEUS.] 

c5n'-no-tate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  con  =  together,  and  nota- 
tus,  pr.  par.  of  noto=io  mark,  to  distinguish  by  a 
mark;  >iofa=a  mark.]  To  note  along  with  any- 
thing else  ;  to  designate  something  besides  itself. 

"God's  foreseeing  doth  not  include  or  con  notate  pre- 
determining, any  more  than  I  decree  with  my  intellect." 
— Hammond. 

c8n  -n6-ta-tSd,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CONNOTATE.] 

c8n   no-ta-tlng,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [CONNOTATE.] 

c5n  no  ta  -tion,  *c5n-nd-ta  -cion,  a.  [Lat.  con 
=  together,  and  notation  a  marking,  a  noting,  from 
noto  =  to  note,  to  mark.]  The  act  of  noting  one 
thing  together  with  something  else ;  implication  of 
something  besides  itself. 

cSn  -no-ta-tlve,  a.    [Eng.  connotat(e) ;  -u-e.] 

Logic  (Of  terms) .  Denoting  a  subject  and  imply- 
ing an  attribute.  (John  S.  Mill.) 

it  By  a  subject,  in  the  foregoing  definition,  is  to 
be  understood  anything  which  possesses  attributes. 
White,  long,  and  virtuous  are  connotative.  Thus 
white  has  for  its  subject  things,  and  implies  that 
they  have  the  attribute  whiteness.  But  John  is  not 
connotative :  it  refers  to  a  subject  only,  without 
mention  of  attributes.  Nor  is  whiteness  connotative : 
it  relates  to  an  attribute  only.  It  is  opposed  to  con- 
notativo,  sometimes  but  improperly  called  abstract. 
A  non-connotative  term  is  one  which  signifies  a  sub- 
ject only  or  an  attribute  only.  John  and  whiteness 
i  already  mentioned)  are  non-connotative.  Conno- 
tative names  have  also  been  called  DENOMINATIVE 

tt. T.).    (J.  8.  Mill:  Logic  (2d  ed.),  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii., 
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con  note  ,  v,  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  con=together,  and  7ioto 
=  to  watch,  to  distinguish  by  means  of  a  mark.] 

A.  Transitive: 

fl.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  note  along  with  something 
else;  to  imply,  to  betoken. 

•  Good,  in  the  general  notion  of  it,  connote/*  also  a  cer- 
tain suitableness  of  it  to  some  other  thing." —South. 

2.  Logic :  To  note  a  subject  directly  and  an  attri- 
bute indirectly. 

"  The  name  therefore  is  said  to  signify  the  subjects 
directly,  the  attribute**  indirectly;  it  denotes  the  subjects, 
and  implies,  or  involves,  or  indicates,  or  as  we  -li.it]  say 
henceforth  connotes  the  attri bates, "—John  S.  Mill;  Logic 
<2ded.),  bk.  L,  ch.  ii.,g5. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  have  a  meaning  in  connection 
with  another  word. 

C&n-nu  -bl-flil,  a.    [Lat.  connubialis=ot  or  relat- 
ing  to   marriage ;  connubium  ~  marriage.  1    Of    or 
relating  to  matrimony;  nuptial,  matrimonial. 
"  Alone  Ulysses  drew  the  vital  air; 
And  I  alone  the  bed  connubial  grac'd." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  \vi.,  1.  126-7. 

c6n-n&-bl-al  -I-tjf,  s.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
connubiatitas,  from  connubialin  —  pertaining  to 
matrimony,  connubial.] 

1.  Actions  or  words  such  as  might  pass  between 
married  people. 

"With  a  view  of  stopping  some  connubialitie*  which 
had  begun  to  pass  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browdie."— 
Dickens:  Nicholas  Xtckleby,  ch.  xi, 

•J.  Matrimony. 

"I  think  he's  the  victim  of  connubial ity."—  Dickens: 
Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  zz. 

c6n-nu  -t$l-9.1-ly\  adv.  {Eng.  cotmubial;  -ly.] 
In  a  connubial  manner :  after  the  nu.--.ucr  of  mar- 
ried people. 

con-nu  -m£r-ate.  v.  f.  [Lat.  connumero  =  to 
number  with,  to  reckon  among :  con=together,  and 
numcro  =  to  number;  numerus  =  a  number.]  To 
number  or  reckon  along  with  anything  else.  (Cud- 
toorth,) 

cSn-niini-Sr-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.cou,  and  numera- 
tion (q.  v.).]  A  counting  together. 

"How  could  he  otherwise  have  missed  the  opportunity 
of  insisting  upon  the  connutneration  of  the  three  perao-13, 
.  .  ."— Porson  to  Travis,  p.  225. 

c5n'-nu-Ban9e,  «.  [O.  Fr.  connoisance ;  Fr.  coti- 
naissaiice .]  Cognisance,  knowledge. 

con  -nu-§ant,  a.  [Fr.  connaiwanf,  pr.  par.  of 
connaltre  —  to  know.]  Cognisant,  having  knowl- 
edge. 

con  n\i  trl  -  tious,  a.  [Pref.  con,  aud  nutritious 
(q.  v.).]  Nourishing  together;  jointly  nourishing 
or  nutritious. 

CO  no-car  -dl-um,  s.  [Gr.  konos=&  cono,  and 
fcardia  =  the  heart.] 

Palcnont. :  A  genus  of  mollusks,  family  Cardiadw. 
Tho  shell  is  trigonal,  conical,  and  gaping.  Thirty 
species  are  known  in  this  country  and  Europe. 
They  range  from  the  Upper  Silurian  to  the  Carbon- 
iferous period. 
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06  -n&-carp,  s  [Or.  hmos=a  cone,  and  fcar/>cfc= 
fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  fruit  in  which  the  seeds  are  arranged 
around  a  conical  axis.  Example,  the  strawberry. 

c6-n6-car -pus,  s  [Gr.  fcOnas=acone,  and  kar- 
po«=fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Combretaceee.  The 
bark  of  conocarpus  racemoaa,  one  of  the  trees  called 
Mangroves  in  Brazil,  is  used  at  Rio  Janeiro  for  tan- 
ning. Some  species  of  the  genus  furnish  excellent 
timber,  but  the  Indian  species  which  do  so  are  now 
removed  to  the  genus  Anogeissus. 

co-nS-ce-phal  -I-das,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  fc<mas=a  cone, 
kephale= head,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -I'cte.] 

ZoOl. :  A  family  of  Trilobites.  The  glabella  is  nar- 
now  in  front,  the  tail  moderately  developed,  the 
thoracic  rings  fewer  than  iu  the  Paradoxidse,  to 
which  they  are  closely  akin. 

C0-n6-9e-phal-l'-tef|,  a.  [Gr.  konoa  =  a  cone, 
fcepha/e=head.  and  suff.  -ites  (q.  v.).] 

Palceont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Conocephal- 
id*  (q.  v.). 

CO  n6  douts,  a.  pi.  [Gr.  fconos=a  cone,  and 
odoua,  genit.  <xJon*o»=a  tooth.] 

Palofont.:  Certain  minute  bodies  which,  broadly 
speaking,  seem  like  conical  teeth,  but  vary  much  in 
form.  They  were  first  discovered  by  Pander  in  the 
Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks  of  Russia.  They  have 
since  been  found  in  the  Silurian,  Devonian,  and 
Carboniferous  rocks  of  this  country  and  of  Great 
Britain,  if  not  even  as  high  as  the  Upper  Trias. 
Pander,  and  more  recently  Prof.  Newberry,  con- 
sider them  the  teeth  of  fishes,  the  latter  gentleman 
believing  them  to  have  belonged  to  cyclostouiatous 
fishes  like  our  modern  lampreys  and  hag-fishes. 
Prof.  Owen  considered  them  akin  to  the  spines, 
hooklets,  or  denticles  of  naked  mollusks  and  anne- 
lids, and  other  views  have  been  expressed.  (Nichol- 
aon.) 

c6-n6-h6r'-I-a,  s.  [Gr.  fc<mo«=a  cone,  and  horoa 
=boundary,  limit.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Violacese.  The 
leaves  of  Conohoria  Lobolobo  are  used  in  Brazil  for 
spinach.  When  boiled  it  is  mucilaginous. 

CO  -Hold,  s.  &  a.  [Gr.  konoa=a  cone,  and  eidoa— 
a  shape.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geom.:  A  solid,  the  surface  of  which  is  traced 
out  by  the  revolution  of  a  conic  section  about  its 
axis.  If  the  revolving  body  be  a  parabola,  the  re- 
sulting conoid  is  a  parabolic  conoid  or  paraboloid ; 
if  an  ellipse,  it  is  an  elliptic  conoid,  ellipsoid,  or 
spheroid ;  and  if  a  hyperbola,  it  is  a  hyperbolic 
conoid  hyperboloid. 

B.  .l«  ntlj. ;  Resembling  a  cone. 

"  The  tympanum  is  not  capable  of  tension  as  a  drum: 
there  remains  another  way,  by  drawing  it  to  the  center 
into  a  conoid  form." — Holder:  Elements  of  Speech. 

IT  Conoid  ligament: 

Aunt . :  A  ligament  constituting  part  of  the  con- 
cave-clavicular one  of  the  shoulder-bone. 

c5-no"l  -dal,  a.    [Eng.  conoid;  -al.] 
Bot.,  <£c. :  Resembling  a  cone,  but  not  one  truly. 
Example,  the  calyx  of  Silene  conoidea. 

"  The  thorax  is  a  conotdal  cavity,  slightly  flattened  on 
its  anterior  aspect." — Todd  &  Bowman:  Physiol.  Ainit., 
vol.  i.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  142. 

c6-n6nV-In-ee,  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  nominee 
(q.  v).]  A  joint  nominee. 

"  They,  therefore,  looked  about  to  find  a  co-tiominf?  in 
the  most  utterly  disreputable  person  who  was  duly  quali- 
fied."— Sketches  from  Cambridge,  p.  124.  (1866.) 

Co  -n&n-ites,  a.  pi.  [Named  after  Conon,  Bishop 
of  Tarsus  in  the  sixth  century.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A.  sect  of  Tritheists  founded  by  the 
Conon  mentioned  in  the  etymology.  The  Tritheists 
were  divided  into  Philoponites  and  Cononites,  who 
differed  in  some  matters  regarding  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  the  Cononites  maintaining  that  the 
matter  only,  and  not  the  form  of  the  body,  was  cor- 
ruptible, and  to  be  resuscitated,  while  the  Pliilo- 
pouites  thought  both  would  be  so.  [PHILOPOXITES.] 

CO-nSp'-I-dSB,  a. pi.  [Gr.  fcort*lp8=a  gnat  or  mos- 
quito, and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -/rftr.T 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Diptera  witli  a  distinct  pro- 
boscis, thelast  joints  of  the  antenna1  forming  a  <lmrt 
style :  the  wings  perfect,  with  the  cubital  vein  sim- 
ple, the  halteres  uncovered.  Type,  Conops  (q.  v.). 

co  ilSps,  s.  [Gr.  kotwps  —  a  gnat  or  mosquito. 
This  is  not  the  modern  genus  Conops.  J 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Conopida? 
(q_.  v.).  They  have  oblong,  prominent  eyes,  a  long, 
stiff  proboscis,  geniculate  at  the  base,  and  arched 
above,  the  abdomen  rather  long  and  arched.  The 
species  frequent  flowers,  the  larva?  being  parasitic 
on  the  humble-bee.  The  species  are  fouuil  in  Ku- 
ropo,  Australia,  &c. 


conquer 

c8-n6-sper  -ml-dse,  s.  ]>i.  [Mod.  Lat.  comwper- 
niiuin.  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. '  A  tribe  of  Proteacete,  sub-order  Nucamen- 
tacea) 

c6-n6-sper  mum,  s.  [Gr.  konoa  =  a  cone,  and 
sperma=seed.] 

Bot . :  A  genus  of  proteaceous  plants,  the  typical 
one  of  the  tribe  Conospermidae,  with  a  four-cleft 
calyx,  four  stamens,  a  filiform  style,  and  a  free, 
oblique  stigma.  The  fruit  is  a  nut  with  a  single 
silky  seed.  About  forty  species  are  known,  nearly 
all  from  the  temperate  parts  of  Australia.  _ 

c6-n6  sty  -le-se,  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  cono- 
atyles  (q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Ha?modoracea?,  having  a  long, 
woolly  perianth. 

c6-n6-sty -Us,  s.  [Gr.  kiinoa=a  cone,  and  stylos 
=  a  pillar,  a  style.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ha?modoracea?,  the  typical  one 
of  the  tribe  Conostylea?  (q.  v.).  They  are  from 
Australia. 

COH-OV  -ul-iis,  s.  [Lat.  conus—a  cone,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  ovulua  (should  it  not  have  been  ui-ulum.'i, 
dimin.  of  oi*u»i=an  egg.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  mollusks,  family  Anriculidgp. 
The  shell  is  obtusely  cone-shaped,  smooth,  with  a 
short  flat-whorled  spire,  a  long  narrow  aperture, 
the  lip  denticulated  within.  They  exist  in  salt 
marshes  on  the  sea-shore.  There  are  fossil  species 
also  in  the  Eocene. 

*con-quace,  *con-(juese,  *.   [("OXIJUACE,  »•.] 

1.  Conquest. 

"  Frn  tyme  that  he  had  semblyt  his  barnage. 
And  herd  tell   weyle  Scotland  stude  in  sic  cace, 
He  thocht  till  hym  to  mak  it  playn  conquace." 

Wallace,  i.  60.    (MS.) 

2.  Acquisition  by  purchase,  as  opposed  to  inher- 
itance. 

•con.-q.uace,  *con-q.ues,  *con-quess,  r.  t.  fFr. 
conquia,  pa.  par.  of  conqit£rir=to  conquer.]  [CON- 
QUEST.J 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  conquer,  to  acquire  by  conquest. 
"To  Bruce  sen  syne  he  kepit  na  connand; 

He  said,  he  wald  nocht  go  and  conquest  land 
Till  othir  men;  and  thus  the  cass  befel." 

Wallace,viii.  1,343. 

2.  To  acquire,  to  procure,  to  gain  in  any  way,  to 
win. 

II.  Scots  Law:  To  purchase  with  money  or  by 
means  of  one  s  own  industry. 

"The  husband  may  not  augment  his  wife's  dowarie, 
with  lands  cotiquessed  be  him  after  the  marriage  " — Key. 
MaJ.  Index. 

*c5n-quad  -rate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  COH,  and  quadrate 
(q.  v.).]  To  bring  into  a  square.  (Aah.) 

•eon-quas  -sate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  conquoaaatua,  pa. 
par.  of  conquasso=  to  shake  often  or  severely:  con 
^together,  and  quoaao=to  shake  repeatedly  or  vio- 
lently ;  quaasus  =  shaken ;  quatio  =  to  shake.]  To 
shake,  to  agitate. 

"Vomits  do  violently  conquassate  the  lungs." — Harvey. 

*c6n-quas -sa-te'd,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [CONQOAS- 
SATE.] 

"con-quas'-sa-tlng,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [CONQUAS- 

8ATE.] 

*c8n-quas-sa  -tion,  a.  [Lat.  conquossatio.]  The 
act  of  snaking  or  agitating;  the  state  of  being 
shaken  or  agitated. 

c5A  quer  (quer  as  ker  or  kw§ri,  *con-quere, 
"con-query,  »cun-cweari,  *con-quire,  v.  t.  <fc  i. 
[O.  Fr.  conquerre,  cunquerre  —  to  conquer;  Fr.  cou- 
qufrir;  Sp.  conquerir;  Ital.  conquidere;  Lat.  eon- 
y»<Vo=(l)  to  seek,  to  search  for,  (2)  to  conquer:  con 
=cum=with,  together,  and  qucero^to  seek.] 
A.  Transit  ire: 

1.  To  win  or  gain  by  conquest ;  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  or  authority  over  by  superior  strength. 
"He  conquered  al  the  reyne  of  Femynye." 

Chaucei .-  C.  T.,  868. 

*2.  To  acquire  or  gain  in  any  way,  to  win,  to  earn. 
"  By  winning  words  to  ctniquer  willing  hearts, 
And  make  persuasion  do  the  work  of  fear." 

Milton. 

3.  To  take  possession  of  or  gain  by  art  or  other- 
wise. 

"  By  degrees  the  virtues  and  charms  of  Mary  conqiter^l 
the  first  place  in  her  husband's  affection." — Mtu'aulay: 
///sf.  Eng.,  ch.  u. 

4.  To  vanquish,  to  overcome  by  superior  might. 
"The  ciHiqttire/l  Greate  Alexander  the  Medis  Jk  begune 

ye  third  monarchic,     .     .     ." — Joy?:  Exposition  of  Daniel, 
Argument. 
r>.  To  subdue,  to  overcome,  to  surmount. 

•"Twasnt, 
Who  C'*)i<jiicr'</  nature,  should  preside  o'er  wit." 

Pope:  Ess.  on  Criticism,  652. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wit,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pSt, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     trf,     Syrian,     ae,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  frw. 


conquerable 
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conscience 


^6.  To  succeed  in  anything,  to  manage,  to  at- 
tain to. 

"If  thou  with  quaj-ntyse  conquere  hit.  I  qayte  the  thy 

mode."— E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poem*;  Cltami*-**,  1,631!. 

"  Loue  H-ket  h  pees  and  euer  shall 

And  who  that  fighteth  most  withal], 

Shall  lest  coiiquere  of  his  emprise." 

Gower.-  COM.  .-!.,  bk.  iii. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  victorious,  to  overcome,  to  gain  the  vic- 
-tory. 

"  Each  o'er  its  rival's  ground  extending, 
Alternate  conquering,  shifting,  blending." 

Scott:  ilanniuii,  vi.  5. 

*2.  To  attain,  to  succeed. 

*  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  conquer, 
to  vanquish,  to  subduel  to  overcome t  and  to  sur- 
mount: "  Persons  or  things  arc  conquered  or  sub- 
tlued ;  persons  only  are  vanquished.  An.  enemy  or  a 
country  is  conquered;  a  foe  is  vanquished;  people 
are  subdued  .  .  .  one  may  be  vanquished  in  a 
single  battle ;  one  is  subdued  only  by  the  most  vio- 
lent and  persevering  measures.  William  the  First 
<'onq  uered  England  by  vanquishing  his  rival  Harold  ; 
after  which  he  completely  subdued  the  English. 
Vanquish  is  used  only  in  the  proper  sense ;  conquer 
and  subdue  are  likewise  employed  figuratively,  in 
which  sense  they  are  analogous  to  overcome  and 
surmount.  That  is  conquered  and  subdued  which 
is  in  the  mind;  that  is  overcome  and  surmounted 
which  is  either  internal  or  external.  Wecongwr 
and  overcome  what  makes  no  great  resistance;  we 
subdue  and  surmount  what  is  violent  and  strong  in 
its  opposition;  dislikes,  attachments,  and  feelings 
in  general,  either  for  or  against,  are  conquered; 
unruly  and  tumultuous  passions  are  to  be  subdued; 
a  man  conquers  himself;  he  subdues  his  spirit." 
{Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

con'-quer-a-ble  (oner  as  kSr),  a.  [Eng.  con- 
quer; -able.]  Able  or  liable  to  be  conquered,  over- 
come, or  subdued. 

c8n -quer-a-ble-ness  (quer  as  k5r),  *.  [Eng. 
•  «nquer<ittle;  -ne*».]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
conquerable  or  capable  of  being  overcome. 

con  -quered  iquered  as  k@rd),  pa.  par.  or  «. 

tCOVQTTER.] 

c5n'-quer-ess,  *con  -quer-esse  (quer  as  kSn, 
jt.  [Eng.  conquer;  -ess.]    A  female  conqueror. 
"Your  beautie  of  itselfe  is  conquer'-*.*?." 

Phtfnt'jc's  Smt  (1593),  p.  39. 

c6n  -quer-lng   (quer  as  kSr),  pr.  par.,  n.  k  *. 

ICONQTTER.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  t&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
Terb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  overcoming,  subduing, 
or  vanquishing. 

c6A  -quer-Ing-lf  (quer  as  kSr),  adv.  [Eng. 
Conquering;  -ly>\  In  a  conquering  or  overpowering 
manner;  victoriously. 

*con'-quer-lesse  (quer  askSr),a.    [Eng.  con- 

<quer;  -less.]    Not  capable  of  being  conquered;  in- 
vincible. 

"Which  seeming conqtierlesse  did  conquests  lend." 
G.  Markham:  Sir  K.  Gritu-ile,  57.     (Dat-im.) 

*con'-quer-ment  (quer  as  ker),s.  [Eng.  con- 
<iuer;  -nient.]  A  conquest,  a  victory- 

"The  nuns  of  new-won  Cales  his  bonnet  lent 
In  lieu  of  their  so  kind  a  conqitertnrtit." 

Bp.  Hall,  bk.  iil.,  sat.  7. 

c5n-quer-6r  iquer  asker),*conquerour,  *con 
querur,  *conquirer,  s.  [O.  Fr.  conqin'reur;  Sp. 
conquertdor.] 

1.  One  who  gains  or  acquires  anything  by  con- 
quest. 

'•  *.s  conquerour  of  vche  a  cost  he  cayaer  watz  halte." 
E.  Eng.  Alltt.  Poems.-  Clfanne*n,  1,822. 

2.  One  who  acquires  or  gains  in  any  war. 

"For  to  be  a  cuiiqtierour  of  worldes  good." 

<;<nr,T.  i.  irJJ. 

3.  One  who  overcomes  or  subdues;  a  victor,  a  van- 
quisher. 

"Increasing  commerce  and  reviving  nrt 
Renew  the  quarrel  on  the  otrnqtwror**  part." 

<''>n'ji'-r:   On  llnroiAin, 

r  The  epithet  is  especially  applied  to  William  "f 
Normandy,  who  conquered  England  in  !Ui6.  Ac- 
cm-ding  to  some  William  is  improperly  called  the 
<  'onqueror ;  for,  though  victorious  m  battle,  he  had 
to  come  under  an  engagement  to  observe  t no  laws 
of  the  realm  before  obtaining  the  crown.  But  this 
is  not  uncommon  with  conquerors.  Speaking  of 
wh'it  we  usually  call,  though  somewhat  improperly, 
the  right  of  conquest,  Blackstone  says  that  it  i.-  "  :i 
right  allowed  by  the  law  of  nations,  if  not  by  that 
of  natiire ;  but  which  in  reason  and  civil  polity  can 
mean  nothing  more  than  that,  in  order  to  put  an 
•end  to  hostilities,  a  compact  is  either  expressly  or 
tacitly  made  between  the  conqueror  and  Hie  con- 
quered that,  if  they  will  acknowledge  the  victor  for 


their  master,  ho  will  treat  them  for  the  future  ;t- 
subjects  and  not  as  enemies,'1  (Blackstone:  Com- 
ment., introd.,  §4.) 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  conqueror  and 
victor:  "A  conqueror  is  always  supposed  to  add 
something  to  his  possessions  ;  a  victor  gains  nothing 
but  the  superiority:  there  is  no  conquest  where 
there  is  not  something  gotten  ;  there  is  no  victory 
where  there  is  no  contest:  all  conquerors  are  not 
victors^  nor  all  victors  conquerors:  those  who  take 
possession  of  other  men's  lands  by  force  of  arms 
make  a  conquest;  those  who  excel  in  any  trial  of 
skill  are  the  victors."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*con  -quer-ous  (quer  as  ker),  a.  [Eng.  COH- 
quer;  -ous.]  Conquering,  victorious. 

"  The  conqufrowt  horsse  nnlackie  and  unmindfull  of 
his  gaines."—  Fleming.-  Virgil,  Georgic  III.,  p.  63. 

*c5n-quest,  r.  t.  [O.  Fr.  conquesten.]  To  con- 
quer, to  subdue. 

"  Nabugodenozar  makes  much  ioye, 
Nov  he  the  kyng  hatz  conquest." 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems:  Cleanness,  1,304. 
con  -quest,    s.     [O.  Fr.  conquest;  Fr.  conqu&te, 
from  Lat.  conquisitum,  neut.  pa.  par.  of  conquiro; 
Sp.  &  Ital.  conquiste.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  conquering,  subduing,  or  acquiring 
by  force. 

2.  The  act  of  subduing,  conquering,  or  surmount- 
ing by  mental  strength. 

"  The  last  and  hardest  conquest  of  the  mind." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk,  iiil.,  1.  354. 

*3.  The  act  or  process  of  acquiring  or  gaining  in 
any  way  ;  acquisition. 

4.  That  which  is  acquired  or  gained  by  victory  or 
force. 

"  Tru  he  was  and  wise  and  kind, 
O  t  huir  conquest  he  toke  the  tend.0 

Cursor  Mundi,  2,539. 

5.  The  act  of  gaming  the  affections  of  any  person. 
"  Wrinkles,  or  a  small  stoop  in  the  shoulders,  nay,  even 

gray  hairs,  are  no  objection  to  making  new  conquests."  — 
M.  W.  Montague  :  Lett.,  No.  11. 

6.  A  person  whose  affections  are  gained. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Hist.  :  The  term  "  the  Conquest  "  is  applied  to  a 
revolution  in  British  history  following  on  the  defeat 
of  Harold  II.  by  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  in 
1066,which  reduced  the  inhabitants  for  a  century  and 
more  to  the  position  of  a  subject  and  oppressed  race, 
land,  power,  everything  having  been  transferred  to 
the  Normans.    [CONQUEROR.] 

2.  Feudal  and  Scots  Law  :  (See  extract.) 

"  What  we  call  purchase,  perquisitio,  the  feudists  called 
conquest,  conqttaestus,  or  eonquisitio;  both  denoting  any 
means  of  acquiring  an  estate  out  of  the  common  course 
of  inheritance.  And  this  is  still  the  proper  phrase  in  the 
law  of  Scotland:  as  it  was  among  the  Norman  jurists,  who 
styled  the  first  purchaser  (that  is  he  who  brought  the 
estate  into  the  family  who  at  present  owns  it)  the  con- 
queror or  eonqitcretir.  Which  seems  to  be  all  that  was 
meant  by  the  appellation  which  was  given  to  William 
the  Norman."  —  Blackstone:  Commentaries,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  zv. 

*con-quest-or,  *con-quest-our,  s.  [Eng.  con- 
quest; -or.]  A  conqueror,  a  victor. 

c5n-qul-§l  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  eonquisitio^  from  con- 
quifiitus,  pa.  par.  of  conquiro.'}  The  act  of  seeking 
for  in  order  to  make  a  collection  ;  a  collecting  or 
buying  up. 

"  I  do  not  see  them  making  tneanes  for  the  procurement 
of  some  cunning  artificers,  nor  for  the  conqttteitiott  of 
some  costly  marbles,  and  cedars,  .  .  ."  —  Bishop  Hall: 
Eliahn  Raising  the  I  run.  (Latham.) 

*c8n  -rad-ize,  a.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  Lat. 
c<»itr<ulicfi=to  contradict.]  Perverse,  contuma- 
cious. 

'•  I  shall  neither  eick  nor  pair  [pare]  what  T  think;  but 
I  think  thin  generation  is  it*  c<,»radize  as  ever  set  our 
crowns  to  God's  list  .  .  ."  —  B".  (iitthrie:  Sertn.,  p.  19. 

*con-rey,  «.  [O.  Fr.  romv/,  r<m»vj<'.]  A  troop,  a 
company. 

"  Ther  formast  conrey  ther  bnkkistogidere  sette 
Ther  speres  poynt  ouer  poynt." 

K.  ile  Itrttnn?,  p.  304. 

*cSn  -Sa-Cre,  c.  f.  [Pref.  con,  and  nacre  (q.  v.).] 
To  consecrate,  to  dedicate. 

"Stoutly  cnnsitcrhiij 

Their  lives  and  routes  to  God,  in  suffering." 
Kyi  rent  fr:  Dtt  Hftrtttn;  Triumph  «J'  fr'nt'th,  iii.  5. 

*c6n-sa  -cred,  a.  [('OXSACRE,  r.]  Consecrated, 
dedicated. 

;*  There  was  n  Peach-tree  growing  there  amid 
God-Camosh  Temple,  to  him  f»n#acred." 

' 


Con-san  guln  -e-ali  «•  [Lat.  ron8anguimt1is  = 
of  the  same  blood.]  The  same  asCoNSAxr.UTXEors 
(Q.T.). 

c5n  Ban  -gulned,  a.  [Lat.  r/m  =  rum  =  witli. 
toftethet  ;  mimjuig  (ffonit.  fan0utnte=blood  ;  Km?. 


toftethet  ;  mimjuig   (ffonit.  fa 
>utf.  -t-(/.J    Related  by  blood. 


con-sah-guin  -e-Oua,  a.  [Lat.  conRanguineus, 
from  con=cuin=vtith,  together,  and  sanguineits= 
full  of  blood,  hliKuly;  natu/iiis  (genit.  sanguinis)  = 
blood.]  Of  the  same  blood;  related  by  birth; 
descended  from  a  common  ancestor;  near  of  kin. 

"Am  not  I  ct'iisaiii/ttineoits?  am  I  not  of  her  blood  ?'* — 
fihakesp.:  Twelfth  Sight,  ii.  3. 

con  san  guln  -I-tJ,  *.  [Lat.  consanguinita*, 
from  con.  =  cum  —  with,  together,  and  sanguis= 
blood.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  related  by 
blood ;  nearness  of  Kin ;  descent  from  a  common 

ancestor. 

"...  connected  by  consanguinity  or  affinity  with 
several  others,  .  .  ."—  Mticnttlttt/.-  Hist.  Eitg.,  ch.  xviii. 

*F  Consanguinity  is  of  two  kinds,  lineal  and  col- 
lateral. Lineal  subsists  among  persons  who  descend 
in  what  may  be  called  a  straight  line  from  a  com- 
mon ancestor:  thus  grandfather,  father,  son, 
grandson,  great-grandson  havelineal  consanguinity. 
Collateral  consanguinity  is  when  there  is  descent 
from  a  common  ancestor(  but  not  in  a  direct  line : 
as  grandfather,  father,  Ins  brother,  son  of  the  first, 
&c.,  &c.  Here  thelineis  not  direct.  If  A.  has  two 
Miiis,  each  of  whom  has  children,  these  children  are 
related  to  each  other  by  consanguinity.  Consan- 
guinity, which  is  of  Latin  origin,  is  nearly  the 
same  as  kindred,  which  is  Anglo-Saxon. 

If  For  the  difference  between  consanguinity  and 
kindred,  see  KIXDRED. 

c5n-sar-9ln-a -tlon,  s.  [Lat.  consarcino  =  to 
patch  together,  to  piece.]  The  act  of  piecing  or 
patching  together;  patchwork. 

*con-schaft,  *con-schaift,  *.  [Jamieson  sug- 
gests Flem.  kundschap.}  Knowledge,  intimation, 
information. 

"He  must  also  direct  parties  on  all  quarters  of  horse- 
men to  get  intelligence,  and  conschaiff  of  his  enemie,  lest 
unawares  he  should  be  surprised." — .Vonro:  Exped.,  P.  i., 
p.  9. 

con-science  f  science  as  shyuns  ,  *  con 
cience,  *con-8Ciens,  *con-scyence,  *kun-scence, 
s.  [Fr.  conscience;  Prov.  con*ciencia,  cossiencia; 
Sp.  conciencia ;  Port,  conscientia;  Ital.  coscienza; 
all  from  Lat.  conscientia  =  (1)  a  joint  knowledge,  a 
being  privy  to,  a  witnessing;  or,  by  metonomy,  the 
persons  who  are  privy  to  anything ;  (2)  conscious- 
ness, knowledge,  feeling;  (3)  the  moral  sense,  con- 
science, from  consciens,  pr.  par.  of  con«c/o=to  be 
conscious  (of  wrong);  ccnscius^cme  cognisant  of: 
ron=together,  and  scio=to  know,  to  understand,  to 
perceive.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  mental  states  or  operations: 

(1)  Consciousness,  knowledge  of  our  personal 
existence  and  of  the  mental  state  exiting  within 
us  or  the  outward  action  being  performed  by  us  at 
the  time. 

"Her  virtue,  and  the  conscience  of  her  worth, 
That  would  be  wooed,  and  not  unsought  be  won." 
Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  viii. 

.  i  Inmost  thought  or  feeling,  real  sentiments. 

"  Dost  thou  in  conscience  think— tell  me,  /Emilia — 
That  there  be  women  do  abuse  their  husbands 
In  such  gross  kiiidr"  Shakesp..-  Othello,  iv.  3. 

(3)  Reason,  sense,  common-sense,  understanding. 
"  Why  dost  thou  weep  ?    Canst  thou  the  conscience  lack. 
To  think  I  shall  lack  friends?" 

Shakesp.:  Tiinon,  ii.  2. 

2.  Of  moral  feeling: 

(1)  The  moral  sense.    As  the  etymology  indicates, 
it  signifies  "  knowledge  along  with  "—but  whether 
with  a  thing,  or  a  person  or  being,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine.    South  makes  it  with  a  thing.     He  says 
in  his  sermons :  "  Conscience,  according  to  the  rery 
notation  of  it,  importing  a  double  or  joint  knowl- 
edge; to  wit,  one  of  a  divine  law  or  rule,  and  the 
other  of  a  man's  owu  action  ;  and  so  is  properly  the 
application  of  a  general  law  to  a  particular  instance 
of  practice."    (South.)    It  may,  however,  be  along 
with  God.    Paul  uses  it  in  this  sense  in  Rom.  ix.  i. 
HI-  L] 

"...  ft  conscience  which  indeed  too  often  failed  to 
restrain  him  from  doing  wrong,  but  which  never  fitiled 
to  punish  him."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

(2)  The  decision  or  the  impulse  of   conscience, 
morality. 

*(H)  A  point  of  conscience,  in  sense  2  (1). 
"  We  must  make  a  constcif-nct  in  keeping  the  just  laws  of 
superiors." — Taylor:  Holy  Living. 

IT  (1)  '4  bad  conscience :  A  reproving  conscience, 
a  conscience  which  at  the  moment  is  reproaching 
one  for  a  fault,  or  crime. 

(2)  A  good  conscience:  An  approving  conscience, 
a  conscience  which    at    the  moment  is  producing 
delight  in  the  heart  on  account  of  some  good  deed 
recently  done. 

(3)  A  seared  conscience:  A  conscience  winch  by 
being  habitually  disregarded  ha>  now  lost  its  sensi- 
tiveness, as  tle-h,  when   its  nerves  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  being  cauterized,  ceases  to  feel.    The 
phrase  is  founded  ou  1  Tim.  iv.  2,  "  .    .    .    having 
their  conscience  seared  with  a  hot  iron." 


boll,     l><5y;     pout,    jo"wl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     gain,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sioa  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  a  shus.     -Me,     -die,     <tc.  =  bel,      del. 
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(4)  A  tender  conscience:  A  conscience  which  is 
very  sensitive  to  moral  considerations.    It  is  tho 
exact  opposite  of  a  seared  conscience. 

"  A  preliminary  question,  which  perplexed  tender  con- 
sciences, was  submitted  to  the  Bishops."— Macaulay:  IIi*t. 
Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

(5)  In   all   conscience:  In   all   reason,  in  truth, 
really,  truly. 

"  .  .  many  of  his  traveling  experiences  were  suffi- 
ciently exciting  in  all  conscience.  — London  Times. 

(6)  In  conscience:  Nearly  the  same  as  in  all  con- 
science, but  not  quite  so  strong  an  expression. 

'*  What  you  require  cannot,  in  conscience,  be  deferred 
beyond  this  time."—  Xilton. 

(7)  Out  of  all  conscience :  Unconscionable,  unrea- 
sonable. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mental  Phil,  <&  Ethics:  The  moral  sense,  the 
internal  monitor  which  signifies  approval  when  we 
do  well,  and  inflicts  more  or  less  acute  and  lasting 
pain  when  we  act  sinfully.  It  is  generally  held  to  be 
the  vicegerent  of  Grod,  or,  as  Byron  calls  it,  the  oracle 
of  God,  letting  us  know  what  the  Divine  judgment 
on  our  conduct  is ;  but  here  the  difficulty  arises, 
that  the  indications  of  the  conscience  are  often 
wrong.    Saul  of  Tarsus  was  conscientious  when  he 
took  part  in  the  cruel  martyrdom  of  Stephen  and 
subsequently   persecuted   the   Christians^  but,  in 
popular  phrase,  his  conscience  was  not  enlightened. 
This  suggests  that  conscience  is  not  a  simple  but  a 
complex  part  of  our  nature.     In  its  decisions  there 
mingles  first  an  operationof  fallible  intellect  judging 
of  conduct,  then  follows  an  emotional  part  gener- 
ating the  satisfaction  or  the  dissatisfaction  pro- 
duced by  that  judgment.  In  this  case  the  emotional 
part  would  be  the  vicegerent  of  God,  and  unerring, 
such  mistakes  of  reasoning  as  might  be  committed 
being  those  of  the  intellect.    Moral  sensibility  may 
be  blunted  by  neglect  of  the  monitions  of  conscience, 
till  at  length  it  scarcely  operates,  the  state  being 
reached  in  which,  to  use  Scripture  phraseology, 
"the  conscience  is   seared  as  with  a  hot  iron. 
(1.2(1)  (3).J 

2.  Mech.;  A  plate  resting  against  the  drill-head 
and  enabling  the  pressure  of  the  breast  or  hand  to 
be  brought  upon  tne  drill ;  a  pallette. 

conscience  clause,  s. 

English  Law  and  Education :  A  clause  designed 
to  protect  the  conscience  of  a  child  or  of  the  parents 
from  being  subjected  to  religious  teaching  of  which 
the  latter  disapprove.  It  was  first  introduced  into 
the  Endowed  Schools  Act  of  1860,  which  had  to  do 
with  secondary  education.  With  regard  to  primary 
or'  elementary  education,  the  state,  in  aiding 
denominational  schools  by  money  either  raised  by 
rates  or  taken  from  the  imperial  exchequer,  both 
the  one  and  the  other  obtained  from  persons  belong- 
ing to  all  the  denominations  in  the  country  or  no 
denomination  at  all,  considered  that  when  there 
was  one  school  in  a  parish  for  the  education  of  both 
Church  and  Dissenting  children,  the  latter  should 
be  exempted  from  any  religious  teaching  to  which 
their  parents  objected,  as  well  as  from  attendance 
at  the  Established  church.  In  November,  1863, 
accordingly  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
extended  the  conscience  clause,  borrowed  from  the 
endowed,  to  elementary  schools  of  the  kind  de- 
scribed in  this  article.  Many  of  the  clergy  wero 
much  opposed  to  it,  but  it  held  its  place  and  was 
introduced  as  an  essential  provision  into  the  great 
Education  Act  of  1870. 

conscience-money,  s.  Stolen  or  wrongfully  ac- 
quired money  returned  to  its  rightful  owner  (specific- 
ally to  the  government)  when  conscience  is  awak- 
ened to  a  sense  of  right  dealing.  In  this  country : 
Such  money  paid  into  the  Government  Treasury  at 
Washington  by  self-avowed  debtors  anonymously  is 
known  as  the  Conscience  Fund.  This  Fund  reaches 
a  large  sum  every  year.  In  England :  Money  for- 
warded, as  a  rule  anonymously,  to  the  Chancellor 
of  tho  Exchequer  for  unpaid  income-tax.  It 
amounts  to  some  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

conscience-proof,  a.  Proof  against  the  moni- 
tions and  tho  reproofs  of  conscience. 

conscience-scrupled,  o.    Conscientious. 

"Conscieiice-ffrnpied  or  spiced.     Scruinili>n."  —  llnloct. 

conscience-smitten,  «.  Smitten  by  conscience 
uu  account  of  some  misdeed. 

con  scienced  (scienced  as  shunsd),  a.  in 
comiHHt.  (CONSCIENCE.]  Having  a  conscience  of 
tho  kind  indicated  by  tho  word  prefixed  to  it. 

"...  though  •oftoOMMlflMNl  men  can  he  content  to 
nay  it  was  for  his  country,  he  did  it  to  i>leuse  hie  mother, 
.  .  ." — Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  i.  1. 

con  science-lSss  (science  as  shyiins'i.n.  [Eng. 
conscience,  and  sutT.  -/r*,s.J  Without  conscience. 

"...  even  rmi.tr  iV«<vf<*s*  and  wicked  patrons,  .  .  ." 
—Hooker:  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  bk.  vii.,  §  24. 


con-scient  (sclent  as  shyunt),  a.  [Lat.  con- 
sciens,  pr.  par.  of  conscio— to  know  along  with :  con. 
=togetner,  and  scio  to  know.]  Conscious. 

"  As  if  he  were  oonscient  to  himself,  that  he  had  played 
his  part  well  upon  the  stage." — Bacon.-  On  Learning. 

*c5n-scien  -tion-al  (scien  as  shl-6n),  a. 
[Formed  from  Eng.  conscience,  on  analogy  of  other 
adjectives.]  Conscientious,  depending  on  the  con- 
science. 

"  And  so  let  it  rest  ...  a  conscientionall,  accident- 
al! event." — Gault:  Mag-Astro-Mancer,  p.  103. 

cSn-scien'-tlous  (scien  as  shl-en,  and  tious  as 
BhUB),  a.  [Fr.  conscientieux  (in.),  consciencieuse 
(f.) ;  Lat.  conscientia.]  [CONSCIENCE.] 

1.  Subjectively:  Regulating  one's  conduct  by  con- 
science ;  scrupulously  moral. 

"It  is  seldom  that  a  man  enrolls  himself  in  a  pro- 
scribed  body  from  any  but  conscientious  motives."— 
MtK'itttltty:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2,  Objectively :  Inspired  by  conscience. 

"  For  faithful  we  must  call  them,  bearing 
That  soul  of  conscientious  daring." 
Wordsworth:  The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  canto  ii. 

T  Crabb  thus  discriminates  bet  ween  conscientious 
and  scrupulou-s :  **  Conscientious  is  to  scrupulous  as 
a  whole  to  a  part.  A  conscientious  man  is  so  alto- 
gether ;  a  scrupulous  man  may  have  only  particular 
scruples:  the  one  is  therefore  always  taken  in  a 
good  sense ;  and  the  other  atleast  in  an  indifferent, 
if  not  a  bad  sense.  A  conscientious  man  does  noth- 
ing to  offend [his  conscience  j  but  a  scrupulous  man 
hasoften  his  scruples  on  trifling  or  minor  points ;  tho 
Pharisees  were  scrupulous  without  being  conscien- 
tious; we  must  therefore  strive  to  be  conscientious 
without  being  over  scrupulous.'1  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

con  scien  tious  If  (scien  as  shi-en,  and  tious 
as  slxus),  adv.  [Eng.  conscientious;  -/J/.]  In  a 
conscientious  manner,  under  the  operation  of  con- 
science. 

1.  Of  man: 

"  The  views  adopted  by  the  author  in  early  days  he  still 
conscientiously  maintains." — Mil  man.-  Hist,  of  Jews,  3d. 
ed.,  Pref.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  v.,  vi. 

f2.  Of  the  inferior  animals: 

"...  another  monkey  sittinar  by  'conscientiously 
examines  its  fur  and  extracts  every  thorn  or  burr.'  " — Dar- 
win: The  Descent  of  Man  (1871),  pt.  i.,  ch.  iii.,  vol.  t,  p.  76. 

c5n-scien  -tious-ness  (scien  as  shl-en.  and 
tious  as  shus),s.  [Eng.coiiscientious;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  conscientious;  tenderness  of  con- 
science. 

c8n  -sclon-a-ble  (scion  as  shfin),  a.  [A  contr. 
of  conscienceable.]  Governed  or  regulated  by  con- 
science: reasonable,  just.  (Seldom  now  used 
except  in  the  negative  compound  unconscionable.) 

"  Conscionctbte,  or  hauynge  a  good  conscience.  Rcligi* 
osns."—Huloet. 

con  -scion-a-ble-ne'ss  (scion  as  shun),s.  [Eng. 
conscionable;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  con- 
scionable ;  reasonableness,  justness. 

c5n  -scion-g.-bly4,  *c6n  -scion-a-blle  (scion  as 
Shun),  adv.  [Eng.  conscionab(le) ;  -ly.]  In  a  con- 
scionable, reasonable,  or  just  manner;  according 
to  conscience,  (Seldom  used  except  in  the  negative 
compound  unconscionably.) 

"CnnBcionablv,  or  wyth  a  good  conscience.  Keligiose.'" 
—tluloet. 

con  -scious  (scious  as  shus),  a.  [Lat.  conscius 
=  aware,  cognizant  of,  privy  to:  con= together,  and 
8010= to  know.] 

I.  Subjectively: 

1.  Feeling  or  aware  of  one's  own  existence.  Used— 

(1)  Gen,:  Of  the  normal  state   of   man  or   any 
other  being  so  endowed. 

"  Matter  hath  no  life  nor  perception,  and  is  not  ••••••• 

scious  ol  its  own  existence."— Ben tl ey.-  Sermons. 

(2)  Spec,:  In  speaking  of  onediseased  or  injured, 
when  it  is  opposed  to  unconscious. 

'2.  Feeling,  or  aware  by  means  of  sensation  of  any- 
thing at  the  moment  affecting  that  existence. 
(1)  Formerly  it  was  sometimes  followed  by  to. 
".^Sneasonly,  conscious  to  the  sign, 
Premug*d  th'  event." 

Dryden:   T7ri/(7;  ASn.  viii.  701. 


II.  Objectively  :  Known  by  means  of  internal  feel" 
ing,  as  "conscious  guilt." 

"  Then,  bursting  forth 

Afresh  with  conscious  terrors,  vex  me  round, 
That  rest  or  intermission  none  I  And.'"—  Milton. 

*[  For  the  difference  between  to  be  conscious  and 
to  feel)  see  FEEL. 

c8n  -scious-ljf  (scious  as  shnsi.a.  [Eng.  con- 
scious; -ly.]  In  a  conscious  manner,  with  more  or 
less  attention  to  one's  state,  feelings,  thoughts  or 
actions. 

"...  a  fine  young  man  of  twenty,  but  who  was  <-nn- 
sciotisly  dying  of  asthma."—!*  Quinary:  Hurfca  (ed.  1*63), 
vol.  ii.,  p.  129. 

con    scious  ness    (sclous   as  snus  ,   s.    [Bug. 
conscious;  -ness.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  a  strict  sense  : 

(1)  Gen.:    Internal  feeling;    the  state   of   being 
aware  of  one's  sensations. 

(2)  Spec.:  Internal,  more  or  less  remorseless,  feel- 
ing of  guilt,  or  pleasurable  feeling  of  innocence. 

"The  consciousness  of  wrong  brought  with  it  the  eon— 
sciousness  of  weakness."  —  Froude:  Hist.  Eng.  (1868),  3d 
ed.,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  xvii.,  p.  488. 

2.  In  a  loose  sense  :  Memory,  remembrance. 

*[  Consciousness  may  be  followed  by  of  [see  1  (2), 
ex.],  or  by  a  clause  of  a  sentence  introduced  by 
that;  or  it  may  be  reflexive. 

"Such  ideas,  no  doubt,  they  would  have  had.  had  not 
their  consciousness  to  themselves  of  their  ignorance  of 
them  kept  them  from  so  idle  an  attempt."—  Lock?. 

II.  Mental  Phil.:  The  power,  faculty,  or  mental 
state  of  being  aware  of  one's  own  existence,  condi- 
tion at  the  moment,  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions. 

c8n  -scl-un-cle  (sci  as  shl),  s.  [A  contemp- 
tuous diminutive  of  Eng.,  &c.,  conscience^  the  suffix 
imitated  apparently  from  Lat.  dimin.  in  uncit/us.] 

"Their  rubrics  are  filled  with  punctilios,  not  for  con- 
sciences but  conscitincles."—  Backet;  Williams. 

*c6n-scrlbe',  v.  t.  [Lat.  conscribo.]  To  enroll,  to 
enlist,  to  levy  by  conscription. 

"The  armie  (which  was  not  small)  was  conscribfl,  and 
come  together  to  Harflete,  .  .  ."  —  Ball:  Edward  IV., 
The  Ninth  Year.  (Rich.) 

con  -script,  *c&n'-scrlpte,  a.  &  «.  [Lat.  con- 
scriptus,  pa.  par.  of  ron*cn&o=to  write  together,  to 
enroll:  con=cum=with,  together,  and  scribo=to 
write.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Enrolled,  registered,  or  written  flown. 
^T  The  Senators  of  Rome  were  styled  Patre*  <'",<• 

scripti;   properly,  Patres  et  Conscripti.    (See  ox- 
tract.) 

"Such  as  were  chosen  into  the  senate  by  Hrntn-.  after 
the  expulsion  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  to  supply  the  place  of 
those  whom  that  king  had  slain  were  called  Conscn'i'ti, 
i,  e.t  persons  written  or  enrolled  together  with  the  old 
senators,  who  alone  were  properly  styled  pa/res."  —  A'-lmn.- 
Kom.  Aiiti'j. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  person  enrolled  in  an  army  by  con- 
ecription.    (See  instance  under  Conscription.) 

cdn-8crlp'-tion,  *con-scrip-cioun,  s.  [  I.  at. 
conscriptio=a  registering,  an  enrolling,  from  '•<>n- 
scriptus,  pa.  par.  of  conscribo=to  write  together,  to 
enroll.] 

*1.  Ord,  Lattf/,;  A  writing  down,  enrolling,  or 
registering. 

Thei    maden    the    conseripcioun    of    the    wedloc."  — 
:  Tobit,  vii.  16. 


2.  Mil.:  A  compulsory  enlisting  or  levying  of 
soldiers. 

"In  1798  General  Jourdan  presented  to  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred  a  project  of  a  law  for  n  new  mode  of 
recruiting,  under  the  name  of  conscription."—  _Y-f'  >„,,( 
Cyclopedia  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

*[  The  word  conscription  was  first  used  in  conn.T- 
tion  with  recruiting  in  France,  though  the  same 
system  was  in  force  among  the  old  Romans.  In 
France  it  was  enacted  as  a  law  on  September  5. 
1798,  and,  according  to  Alison,  more  than4,UUJ.ix>0 
Frenchmen  were  thus  taken  from  their  proper 
employments  between  1792  and  1813.  In  the  Anu-ri- 
can  civil  war,  1861-1865,  there  was  a  conscription 
carried  put.  It  is  the  common  method  of  recruit- 
ing armies  on  tho  Continent  of  Europe. 

con  -s£-crat6,  v.  t.  [From  Lat.  con&ccrfttus,  pa. 
par  of  ro7i«ecro=tomake  holy,  to  dedicate  as  sacred 
to  a  deity:  con  (intens.),  and»acro=to  set  apart  as 
sacred;  sacer  (m.)»  sacra  (f.),  sacrum  (iieut.j  = 
sac  red.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Of  setting  apart  : 

(1)  To  set  apart  as  sacred,  to  devote  to  th"  true 

(iod  or  to  some  false  deity.  (Used  of  persons  [II.  1], 

of  money,  of  times,  of  anything.) 
"And  MicahroitsecratoftheLevite;  and  theyouiiKinaii 

became  his  priest,    .    .    ."  —  Jttrlyes  xvii.  "['2. 

"He  shall  consecrate  unto  the  Lord    the  <!;.>-  uf  his 

sepitniiioii,     .     .     ."  —  A'uitt.  vi.  12. 

fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     sir,     marine;    go,     p5t» 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     s&n;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     CUT,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      ae,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw.  I 


(2)  Now  of  is  the  appropriate  \vonl. 

(3)  Or  a  clause  of  a  sentence  may  follow,  intro- 
duced by  tlnit. 

".  ,  .  a  tenderness  which  he  was  rnnscioiif  that  he 
had  not  merited."— Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xxii. 

(4)  Or  it  may  be  used  reflexively. 

"  The  queen  had  been  solicitous  with  the  kintr  <>H  hi* 
behalf,  heiiiK  rrm.v/oii*  to  herself  that  he  had  been  en- 
couraged by  her." — Claretid'ui. 

(5)  Or  it  may  stand  alone. 

"  Thou  well  deserv'st  tui  alienated  son, 
Unless  thy  ro«sri"o«j*  heart  acknowledge — none." 

I'viepfr:  Tirocinium. 


consecrate 
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consent 


(2)  To  devote  to  a  sacred  or  high  purpose. 
"  .     .     .     the  Sabbath,  and  other  days,  consecrated  to 
religious  duty,     .     .     ." — Scott:  The  Chase. 
2.  Of  rendering  holy : 
*(1)  Ofaperson:  To  canonize. 
(2)  Of  a  thing:  To  hallow,  to  make  interesting  in 
a  high  degree  through  the  associations  connected 
with  it. 

"  A  kiss  can  consecrate  the  ground, 
Where  mated  hearts  are  mutual  bound." 

Campbell:  Hallowed  Ground. 
II.  Technically : 

*1.  Roman  Antig.:   To  deify.    (Used  of  an  em- 
peror.) 

2.  Ecclesiology  : 
*(1)  of  a  saint :  To  canonize. 
(2)  Of  a  bishop:  With  solemn  ceremonies  to  set 
him  apart  to  the  sacred  office  which  he  is  to  fill. 

1  For  the  difference  between  to  consecrate  and  to 
il'-'ii'-utt,  see  DEDICATE. 

con -se-crate,  «.    [Lat,  consecratus.]    [CoxsE- 
CBATE,  r.J    Consecrated. 

"  To  a  mysteriously  consorted  pair 
This  place  is  consecrate;  to  death  and  life." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bfc.  v. 

c6n  -se-cra-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [CONSECRATE,  r.] 
*con -se-cra-ted-ness,   s.     [Eng.   consecrated; 
-ness  ]    The  state  of  being  consecrated, 
con  -se-cra-tlng,  pr.  par.  &.  a.  [CONSECRATE,  r.] 


era 

Sp.  consagri  .  . 
consecratio  =  (1)  religious  dedication,  (2)  deifica- 
tion, especially  of  the  Roman  emperors,  (3)  a  magi- 
cal incantation.]  [CONSECRATE,  f.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  consecrating;  the  state  of  being 
consecrated. 

"And  thou  shalt  take  the  breast  of  the  ram  of  Aaron's 
consecration,  and  wave  it  for  a  wave  offering  before  the 
Lord  .  .  ."— Exod.  nil.  26. 

*2.  Things  consecrated. 

"  .  .  .  of  consecrations,  as  I  commanded,  saying, 
Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  eat  it." — Lev.  viii.  31. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Gen.  Belitjious  Customs:  Consecration  of  ani- 
mals, priests,  temples,  &c.,  to  the  several  divinities 
worshiped  was  and  is  common  among  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  as  well  as  the  ethnic  or  pagan  nations 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

2.  Roman  Antiq.:  When  the  Roman  emperors  had 
the    word  consecratio  applied  to  them,  it  meant 
that  they  were  deified  and  held  to  be  entitled  from 
that  time  forward  to  receive  divine  honors. 

3.  Jewish  Antiq. :  At  the  exodus  from  Egypt  the 
first-born  males  in  Israel,  whether  of  man  or  beast, 
wore  sanctified  to  God— i.  e.,  consecrated  or  devoted 
to  Him — the  beasts  to  be  sacrificed,  the  children  to 
be  redeemed  (Exod.  xiii.  2, 12, 15).    In  lieu  of  these 
first-born  sons  the  Leyites  became  specially  God's 
(Num.  iii.  12,13,  45;  viii.  13-18).    Aaron  and  his  sons 
were  anointed  and  consecrated  to  the  priestly  office 
(Num.  iii.  3).    For  details  of  the  ceremonies  ob- 
served see  Lev.  viii.  The  tabernacle  was  "  anointed" 
and  "sanctified"    (Num.  vii.  1);   the  first  temple 
and  it?  furniture  dedicated  (1  Kings  vii.  51,  viii.), 
as  was   the  second  (Ezra  yi.  16) ;  so  also  was  me 
wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.27),  and  all  these  were 
consecrations  under  other  names. 

4.  Christian  Ecclesiol.  and  Church  Hist.:  Conse- 
cration may  be  resolved  into  two  elements :  (1_)  the 
dedication  of  persons  or  things  to  the  service  of 
God  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  (2)  the  formal 
declaration  that  in  consequence  of  belonging  to 
God  they  are  now  sacred;  for,  as  South  well  re- 
marks, "  we  must  know  that  consecration  makes 
not  a  place  sacred,  but  only  solemnly  declares  it  so; 
the  gilt  of  the  owner  to  God  makes  it  God  s,  and 
consequently  sacred."    The  term  is  used— 

(1)  Of  persons: 

(a)  Spec. :  Of  the  consecrating  of  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons.  In  the  Church  of  England  Liturgy 


Ministers.'"  "The  other  Protestant  churches  have 
various  order  of  procedure  in  the  consecration  or 
ordination  of  ministers. 

(6)  (In  the  Church  of  Rome) :  The  canonization  of 
a  saint. 

(2)  Of  things:  It  is  used  specially  of  the  conse- 
crating of  churches.  It  was  not  tdl  Christianity 
had  existed  for  some  little  time  that  separate  build- 
ings were  erected  for  Divine  worship,  ordinary 
rooms  at  first  being  used  for  the  meetings  of  the 
faithful  (Acts  i.  13).  When  separate  churches  were 
built,  some  simple  rite  of  consecration  was  almost 
sure  to  follow  at  once ;  the  ceremonies  gradually 
became  more  numerous  and  striking,  till,  when 
Constantino  established  Christianity,  they  became 


splendid  and  imposing.  They  are  still  so  in  the 
CTiurch  of  Rome,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  Church 
of  England  and  other  Protestant  sects.  The  ele- 
ments in  the  Holy  Communion  are  also  consecrated. 

5.  English  Law:  When  in  England  a  church  is 
consecrated  by  a  bishop  none  but  the  worship  of 
the  Established  Church  can  be  permitted  within  its 
walls  or  precincts.  Till  lately,  when  a  burial- 
ground  was  consecrated,  none  but  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish  or  his  delegate  could  officiate  within  it; 
but  the  Burials  Act  of  1880  in  certain  cases  removed 
the  restriction. 

IT  There  is  a  distinction  between  consecration,  or- 
dination, and  dedication.  The  first  is  applied  to 
persons  or  things,  the  second  to  persons  only,  the 
last  to  things.  The  term  "  consecration  "  is  used  of 
kings  and  bishops,  the  term  ordination  of  ordinary 
clergymen  or  ministers ;  while  dedication  is  used  of 
temples,  altars,  <fcc. 

c8n  -se-cra-t8r,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  consecrates 
any  person  or  dedicates  any  temple,  altar,  money, 
&c. 

"Whether  it  be  not  against  the  notion  of  a  sacrament, 
that  the  consecrator  alone  should  partake  of  it." — Atter- 
bitry. 

o8n'-sS-Crs.-t8r-y,  a.  [Eng.  consecrator ;  -y.~\ 
Used  in  consecration. 

"His  words  of  consecration,  which  you  yourself  in  your 
letter  do  rightly  term  true  consecratory  words,  .  .  ." — 
Bp.  Morton:  Discharge,  p.  69. 

*con-sec-tan -e-Ous,  a.  TLat.  consectaneus, 
from  consequor=to  follow.]  Following  or  deducible 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

*c5n-sec'-tar-y:,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  consectarius=to\- 
lowing  logically,  consequent.] 

A.  As   adj.:  Consequent,    following   by  natural 
sequence ;  consequential  in  a  logical  sense. 

"  From  the  inconsistent  and  contrary  determinations 
thereof,  consectary  impieties  and  conclusions  may  arise." 
— Browne. 

B.  -4«  subst.:  Sequence,  consequence;  deduction 
from  premises,  corollary. 

•con  -se-cute,  r.  t.  [Lat.  consecutus,  pa.  par.  of 
consequor.]  To  follow  after,  to  reach,  toattain. 

"  .  .  .  if  ye  finding  the  disposition  of  things  in  more 
direct  state,  had  consecuted  all  your  pursuits  and  desires." 
—Burnet:  Records,  bk.  ii.,  So.  23. 

*con-se-cu -tion,  *c8n-se-ca  -sion,  s.  [Lat. 
consecutio,  from  consecutus,  pa.  par.  of  consequor.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  succession,  a  sequence. 

"In  a  quick  consecution  of  the  colors,  the  impression  of 
every  color  remains  in  the  senaorium." — Sewton:  Optics. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Logic :  A  following,  a  consequence,  an  inference 
or  natural  deduction,  a  chain  or  concatenation  of 
deductions  or  propositions. 

2.  Astronomy: 

The  Month  of  Consecution :  The  lunar  month. 

c6n-sec  -u-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  consecutif  (m.), 
consecutive  (f.) ;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  consecutive,  from 
Lat.  consecutus,  pa.  par.  of  consequor=ts>  follow 
after:  con=together,  and  sequor=to  follow.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Following, successive, uninterrupted, 
without  interval  or  break. 

1.  Standing  alone : 

"  In  the  structure  and  order  of  the  poem,  not  only  the 
greater  parts  are  properly  consecutive,  .  .  ," — Johnson: 
Life  of  Blacknwre. 

*2.  Followed  by  to: 

"This  is  seeming  to  comprehend  only  the  actions  of 
a  man,  consecutive  to  volition." — Locke. 

B.  Assubstantin1 : 

Music  (PI.) :  A  forbidden  progression  of  parallel 
fifths  or  octaves. 

consecutive  poles,  s.  pi. 

Magnetism:  Secondary  poles  formed  at  various 
parts  of  a  magnetic  bar.  These,  though  feeble  in 
their  influence,  yet  tend  to  disturb  the  attraction 
and  repulsion  of  the  real  poles. 

consecutive  symptoms, ».  pi. 

Med. :  Symptoms  near  the  beginning  or  end  of  a 
.  disease,  but  not  connected  with  it  very  directly. 

C&n-SeC  -U-tlve-ljf,  adv.  FEng.  ronsecutire;  -f;/.] 

I.  Ord,  Lang. :  In  a  consecutive  manner  so  as  to 
follow  something  else. 

II.  Logic: 

1.  Consequently,  as  opposed  to  antecedently. 

2.  In  a  manner  to  indicate  that  it  is  an  effect,  as 
opposed  to  causally  or  effectively. 

c6n-sec  -u-tlve-ness,  «.  [Eng.  consro'/iV,  , 
-Hess.J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  consecutive  — 
i.  e.,  of  following  after  something  else.  (Used 
chiefly  of  argument.) 

COn-sem  -In  ate,  r.  t.  [Lat.  nninrminattu,  pa. 
par.  of  cons? tnino  =  to  sow  together:  con=ctiin  = 
with,  together,  and  scnu'iio=to  sow;  semen  (genit. 
xrN<//i(xi  =  a  seed.]  To  sow  different  seeds  together. 
(Bailey.) 


con-sen-es  -cense,  'cSn-sen-es?  -en-9? ,  ». 
{Lat.  consenescens,  pr.  par.  of  consenesco=to  grow 
old  together:  ron=CMm=with,  together;  senesco= 
to  grow  old ;  senex=au  old  man.]  A  growing  old,  a 
decay  from  old  age. 

"  It  will  not  be  amiss  a  little  to  consider  the  old  argu- 
ment for  the  world's  dissolution,  and  that  is,  its  daily 
consenescence  and  decay." — Ray:  Three  Discourses,  ch.  v., 
SI. 

con-sense,  kun-scence,  ».    [Lat.  consensus.] 

1.  Consciousness,  inward  perception. 

2.  Consent. 

"  Mid  kunscfnce  of  heorte." — Ancren  Kittle,  p.  228. 

•con-sen  -sion,  s.  [Lat.  cmweralo.  from  c«n  = 
ri(m  =  with,  together,  and  sensio=&  feeling;  sentio= 
to  feel.]  A  feeling  together,  or  in  sympathy ;  agree- 
ment, accord. 

".  .  .  one  greater  individual  animal,  with  one  mind1 
and  understanding,  and  a  vital  contention  of  the  whole 
body." — Bentley. 

con-sen -su-al,  a.  [Lat.  consensu(sl,aad  Eng^ 
suff.  -af.] 

1.  Law:  Existing  by  consent. 

"...  such  living  apart  must  be  a  consensual  sever- 
ance, pro  tanto,  of  the  nuptial  bond." — Law  Times,  in 
Dalit  Xews. 

2.  Physiol.:  Excited,    caused   by,   or   dependent 
upon  sensation. 

"  These  motions  .  .  .  belong  to  the  class  which  the 
Physiologist  terms  .  .  .  consensual." — Carpenter,  M'  n- 
tal  Physiol.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

Law:  Marriage.    (Wharton.) 

c8n-sen -BUS,  8.  [Lat.,  from  consentio—to  think 
together.]  A  general  agreement  or  concurrence. 

"  The  theory  .  .  .  seems  tome  untenable  in  siiitt- 
of  the  consensus  of  eminent  critics."—  Farrar:  St.  Pu.nl  f 
ii.  91. 

c6n-sent ,  *con-sente,  s.   [CONSBST,  «.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  state  of  being  of  one  mind  or  feeling  with 
another ;   agreement   or   sympathy   in    feeling  or 
thought. 

• '  The  fighting  winds  would  stop  there  and  admire. 
Learning  consent  and  concord  from  his  lyre." 

Cowley:  Davideis. 

*2.  A  connection,  a  tie,  intercourse. 
"  What  consent  to  the  temple  of  God  with  mawmetis?  '*" 
—  Wycliffe:  2  Cor.  vi.  16. 

3.  Voluntary  compliance  or  agreement  with  any 
person  or  thing;  concurrence,  acquiescence. 

"  The  generous  Greeks  their  joint  consent  declare, 
The  priest  to  reverence,  and  release  the  fair." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  i.,  1.  490-1. 

»4.  A  tendency,  inclination,  or  joint  operation 
toward  one  point  or  object. 

"  From  union,  order,  full  consent  of  things." 

Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  iii.,  296. 

*5.  A  correspondence,  coherence,  or  agreement  of 
parts  or  qualities. 

"  Whose  power  hath  a  true  consent 
With  planet  or  with  element." 

Milton:  II  Penseroso. 

*6.  Advice,  voice,  counsel. 

"  By  my  consent,  we'll  even  let  them  alone." 

Shahesp.:  Hen.  VI.,  Ft.  I.,  i.  2. 

II.  PaDiology :  The  perception  one  part  has  »i 
another,  by  means  of  some  fibers,  and  nerves  com- 
mon to  them  both ;  and  thus  the  stone  in  the  blad- 
der, by  vellica  ting  the  fibers  there,  will  affect  and 
draw  them  so  into  spasms,  as  to  affect  the  bowels- 
in  the  same  manner  by  the  intermediation  of  nerv- 
ous threads,  and  cause  a  colic;  and  extend  their 
twitches  sometimes  to  the  stomach,  and  occasion 
vomitings.  (Quincy.) 

r  With  one  consent:  Unanimously,  with  one  ac- 
cord. 

'consent-rule,  s. 

Late :  A  legal  instrument  in  which  a  defendant  in 
an  action  for  ejectment  stated  why  he  defended, 
and  confessed  to  the  fictitious  lease,  entry  and 
ouster,  as  well  as  to  the  being  in  possession^ 
(WTuirton.) 

c&n-sent ,  *con-cent,  *con-senti,  *kun-senten, 

r.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.,  Sp.,  <fe  Port,  cotwntir.  from  Lat.  >;,n- 
sentio=to  feel  together,  to  assent:  co?i=c«?N  =  \vith. 
together,  and«en/io=to  feel.] 

A.  Intransit  !<•:•: 

*1.  To  feel,  think,  or  be  of  the  same  mind  with 
another. 

2.  To  concur,  to  agree,  to  assent,  to  yield,  to  give 
way. 

"...  the  Ministry — for  that  word  may  nowwith  pro- 
priety be  used— readily  consented."— Mac<tnlatj:  Ilist.  F.ti'j., 
ch.  xxi. 

fin  With  (oor  unto. 

"And  Snul  was  consenting  tittto  his  death."— .-lc/.*  viii.  1. 


b6il,     bdy;     p6ut,    JiJwl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bencn;     go,     gem;     thin, 
-cian,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  snfin;      -tlon,      -s.lon  =  zniin.     -tlous,     -clous, 


sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pb.  =  f. 
-slous  =  snfis.     -ble,     -die,    ic.  =  bel,     del- 


consentaneity 


*i'fc)  WithwifA. 

"  When  them  sawest  ft  thief,  then  them  consentfdst  with 
iim,    .    .    ."— Psalm  1.  18. 
t(c)  With  in. 

"Did  you  and  he  consent  in  Cassio's  death?" 

Shakesp.:  Othtllo,  v.  2. 

*3.  To  cooperate  toward  the  same  end. 

*B.  Reflexive :  To  bring  to  agree. 

"Tho  he  him  eotisentede  to  the  uondinge."*-.ly«n&(7«, 
p.  249. 

C.  Trans. :  To  agree  or  consent  to ;  to  submit,  to 
•admit. 

"Interpreters  .  .  .  will  not  consent  it  to  be  a  true 
•story."— Milton. 

1T  Crabb  thns  distinguishes  between  to  consent,  to 
•allow,  and  to  permit:  "  Tho  idea  of  determining  the 
-conduct  of  others  by  some  authorized  act  of  one's 
own  is  common  to  these  terms,  but  under  various 
•circumstances.  They  express  either  the  act  of  an 
«qual  or  a  superior.  As  the  act  of  an  equal  wo 
-consent  to  that  in  which  we  have  an  interest ;  we 
permit  or  allow  what  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
others:  we  allow  by  abstaining  to  oppose;  we  per- 
mit by  a  direct  expression  of  our  will ;  contracts  are 
formed  by  the  consent  of  the  parties  who  are  inter- 
ested. The  proprietor  of  an  estate  permits  his 
friends  to  sport  on  his  grounds ;  he  allow*  of  a 
passage  through  his  premises.  It  is  sometimes 
pnident  to  consent;  complaisant  to  permit;  good 
natured  or  weak  to  allow.  When  applied  to  superi- 
ors, consent  is  an  act  of  private  authority ;  permit 
and  allow  are  acts  of  private  or  public  authority : 
in  the  first  case,  consent  respects  matters  of  serious 
importance ;  permit  and  allow  regard  those  of  an 
indifferent  nature :  a  parent  consents  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  children:  ho  permits  them  to  read 
<sertain  books ;  he  allows  them  to  converse  with  him 
familiarly."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

tcSn-sSn-tg.-ne'-I-ty',  s.  [Formed  as  if  from  a 
Lat.  cansentaneitas,  from  consentaneus.]  The  being 
of  one  mind  or  consent ;  mutual  agreement. 

tcSn-sen-ta'-ne-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  consentaneus  = 
-agreeing,  of  the  same  mind,  from  consentio.]  Con- 
sistent, agreeable,  harmonious,  accordant ;  in  har- 
mony or  accord. 

"The  consentaneous  action  of  symmetrical  parts."— 
Toitd  it  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  390. 

1f  Followed  by  the  preps,  to,  unto,  or  with. 

1  •  In  the  picture  of  Abraham  sacrificing  his  son,  Isaac  is 
•described  a  little  boy,  which  is  not  consentaneous  unto 
the  circumstance  of  the  text." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

tcon-sen-ta -ng-OUS-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  consenta- 
neous; -ly.]  Agreeably,  consistently;  in  a  harmo- 
nious or  accordant  manner. 

*T  Followed  by  the  preps,  to.  unto,  or  with. 

"Paracelsus  did  not  always  write  so  consentaneously  to 
-himself,  .  .  ." — Boyle. 

*c8n-s6n-ta'-ne-OUS-ness,  «.  [Eng.  consenta- 
neous ;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  consentaneous ; 
harmony,  accord,  consistence. 

"con-sSnt  -ant,  a.    [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  consentir=to 
•consent,  to  agree.]    Consenting  or  assenting. 
"  The  remenant  were  unhanged  more  or  lease, 
That  were  consentant  of  this  cursednesse." 

Chaucer:  Doctor's  Tale,  12,210. 

c6n-8Snt -§r,  s.  [Eng.  consent;  -ei\]  One  who 
•consents  or  assents. 

cSn-sSnt'-I-ent,  a.  [Lat.  consentiens,  pr.  par.  of 
•consentio=to  consent.]  Agreeing  or  consenting  in 
•opinion ;  of  the  samo  mind  or  feelings ;  unanimous. 

"The  authority  due  to  the  consentient  judgment  and 
practice  of  the  universal  church."  —  Oxford:  Reasons 
•against  the  Covenant. 

*cSn-sent -I-ent-1?,  adr.  [Eng.  consentient; 
-!».]  With  one  consent  or  accord. 

"Cordially  and  consentiently  he  still  adhered  to  the 
Catholic  Conformity  and  Unity." — Oauden:  Tears  of  the 
•Church,  p.  4.  (Davies.) 

cSn-sSnt'-Ing,  *con-sent-inge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  ». 
1  CONSENT,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
•of  the  verb. 

B.  At  adj.:  Assenting  in  opinion;  of  the  same 
mind,  complying. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  agreeing,  acquiescing,  or 
assenting ;  consent. 

*c6n-sent'-Ing-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  consenting;  -1y.] 
In  a  consenting  manner ;  with  consent  or  concur- 
rence. 

*c6n-s8nt  -mSnt,  *con-sente-men,  s.  [Eng. 
•consent;  -ment.]  Consent,  concurrence,  acquies- 
cence. 

con'-se-quenje,  s.  [Fr.  consequence;  Lat.  con- 
sequentia,  from  consequens,  pr.  par.  of  consequor=> 
to  follow  with.] 
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A.  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  That  which  follows  as  the  result  or  effect  of 
any  cause. 

"...  you  see  the  consequence  of  such  neglect."— 
Qoltlsmith;  Essays,  iii. 

2.  A  concatenation  or  consecution  of  causes  and 
effects. 

"...  must  by  necessary  consequence,  bring  in  sor- 
row too." — South. 

3.  That  which  produces  an  effect. 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Importance ;  having  an  influence  or  effect  upon ; 
moment. 

"The  place  of  the  perihelion  of  a  planet's  orbit  is  of 
little  consequence  to  its  well-being  .  .  ."—Herschel: 
Astronomy,  6th  ed.  (1858),  p.  701. 

2.  Rank,  consideration,  importance. 

"  Beware  of  too  sublime  a  sense 
Of  your  own  worth  and  consequence." 

Cowper;  Moral  to  Poem  of  Retired  Cat. 

3.  Pride,  conceit,  vanity. 

B.  Technically: 
I.  Logic: 

1.  A  deduction,  a  conclusion,  an  inference  drawn 
from  preceding  propositions. 

"  This  once  believed,  'twere  logic  misapplied 
To  prove  a  consequence  by  none  denied." 

Cowper;  Tirocinium. 

2.  The  last  proposition  of  a  syllogism. 

"  Can  syllogism  set  things  right? 
No,  majors  soon  with  minors  fight: 
Or,  both  in  friendly  consort  join'd, 
The  consequence  limps  false  be  hind."— Prior. 
II.  Games    (Pl>) '  The  name  of   a  child's  game 
somewhat  like  cross-readings. 

"  Playing  at  cards  or consequences." — Hiss  Austen.-  Sense 
and  Sensibility,  ch.  xziii. 

IT  (1)  By  consequence :  Consequently,  as  a  neces- 
sary result  or  effect. 

(2)  In  consequence  of:  By  reason  of,  through. 
"  In  consequence  of  which,  your  welcome  boon 

Did  not  arrive  till  yesterday  at  noon." 

Cowper;  To  Mrs.  Xewton. 

(3)  Of  consequence :  Consequently,  as  a  necessary 
result  or  effect. 

"A  contagion  more  epidemical,  and,  of  consequence, 
more  fatal." — Swift:  Against  Punning. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  consequence 
and  result:  i(  Consequences  flow  of  themselves  from 
the  nature  of  things;  results  are  drawn.  Conse- 
quences proceed  from  actions  in  general ;  results 
proceed  from  particular  efforts  and  attempts.  Con- 
sequences are  good  or  bad ;  results  are  successful  or 
unsuccessful.  We  endeavor  to  avert  consequences 
which  threaten  to  be  bad ;  we  endeavor  to  produce 
results  that  are  according  to  our  wishes.  Not  to 
foresee  the  consequences  which  are  foreseen  by 
others,  evinces  a  more  than ordinarvshare  of  indis- 
cretion and  infatuation.  To  calculate  on  a  favor- 
able result  from  an  ill-judged  and  ill-executed 
enterprise,  only  proves  a  consistent  blindness  in  the 
projector.  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

TT  For  the  difference  between  consequence  and 
effect ',  see  EFFECT  ;  for  that  between  consequence 
and  event,  see  EVENT  ;  for  that  between  consequence 
and  importance,  see  IMPORTANCE. 

*c5n'-se-quen$e,  r.  i.  [CONSEQUENCE,  s.]  To 
draw  inferences  or  conclusions. 

'•' .  .  .  a  methodical  and  school-like  way  of  defining 
and  consequencing,  .  .  ." — Milton:  Tetrachordon. 

*conr-se-quen9e-less,  «-  [Eng.  consequence; 
•less.]  Without  results  or  effect. 

*' This  is  no  slight,  no  consequenceless  evil." — Ritskin: 
Lamps,  ch.  vi.,  §  3. 

*c5n'-se-quen-9y\  *con  -se-quen-§Ie,  s.  [Eng. 
consequenc(e) ;  -y.\  The  same  as  CONSEQUENCE 
(q.  v.). 

c8n -se-qupnt,  *con -se-quente,  a.  &s.  [Fr.  <fc 
Prov.  consequent;  Sp.  consecuent;  Port.  &  Ital. 
cotisequente,  all  from  Lat.  consequens  (genit.  conse- 
quentis),  pr.par.  of  consequor=to  follow.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Logic  c&  Ord.  Lang. :  Following  as  a  natural  or  as 
a  logical  sequence  from. 

f{l)  Followed  by  to. 

4* .  .  .  the  right  was  consequent  to,  and  built  on,  an 
net  perfectly  personal." — Locke. 

(2)  Followed  by  on  or  upon. 

"...  agriculture,  a  pursuit  from  which  they  have 
been  gradually  driven  by  the  vexations  consequent  on 
their  strange  scruple  about  paying  tithe." — Jlacaulay : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Logic  &  Ord.  Lang. :  A  consequence ;  that  which 
follows  as  a  logical  sequence  from  premises,  or  as 
an  effect  from  a  cause. 

"  They  were  ill  paid,  and  they  were  ill  governed;  which 
is  always  a  consequent  of  ill  payment."—  Davies:  On 
Irela  n  d. 
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2.  Math. :  The  second  term  in  a  ratio,  the  first 
being  called  the  antecedent.  In  the  ratio  A  :  B, 
B  is  the  consequent  andA  the  antecedent. 

con-se-quen  -tlal,  a.    [Eng.  consequent;  -fa/.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Following   as    a    consequence,    deduction,   or 
inference. 

"  And  clear  the  consequential  sorrows. 
Love-gifts  of  carnival  signoras." 

Burns:  The  Twa  Dogs. 

2.  Having  a  logical  connection ;  conclusive. 

"  Though  these  kind  of  arguments  may  seem  obscure; 
yet,  upon  a  due  consideration  of  them,  they  are  highly 
consequential  and  concludent  to  my  purpose."— Half: 
Origin  of  Mankind. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  Of  consequence,  rank,  or  importance ;  impor- 
tant. 

"  Every  great,  rich,  and  consequential  man,  who  has  not 
the  wisdom  to  hold  his  tongue,  must  enjoy  his  privilege 
of  talking."—  Memoirs  of  Cumberland,  i.  133.  (Latham.) 

2.  Full  of  consequence  or  self-importance ;  con- 
ceited, proud. 

"It  may  be  observed,  that  Goldsmith  was  sometimes 
content  to  be  treated  with  an  easy  familiarity,  but  upon 
occasions  would  be  consequential  and  important."—  Bos- 
well.-  Life  of  Johnson,  ii.  97. 

IT  Consequential  injury  : 

Law:  An  injury  inflicted,  not  by  a  direct  act,  but 
as  the  indirect  result  of  one. 

*cSn-se-quen-tl-al  -I-t?  (ti  as  shl),  *.  [Eng. 
consequential ;  -ity.]  Self-importance,  conceit. 
(Mrs.  Gore:  Castles  in  the  Air,  ch.  vi.) 

c5n-s5-quen'-tlal-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  consequential; 

*I.  Literally: 

1.  By   consequence    or   true    deduction;    conse- 
quently; connectedly,  logically. 

"  .  .  .  he  may  not  have  the  faculty  of  writing  conse- 
quentially, and  expressing  his  meaning."— Addison:  Whig 
Examiner. 

2.  As  a  consequence,  not  directly  but  eventually. 

"This  relation  is  so  necessary,  that  God  Himself  can- 
not discharge  a  rational  creature  from  it;  although 
consequentially  indeed  he  may  do  so,  .  .  ." — South. 

3.  Consecutively,  continuously ;  in  a  series. 

"  Were  a  man  a  king  in  his  dreams,  and  a  beggar 
awake,  and  dreamt  consequentially,  and  in  continued 
unbroken  schemes,  would  he  be  in  reality  a  king  or  a 
beggar  ?" — Addison. 

H.  Fig,:  In  a  consequential,  self-important,  or 
conceited  manner. 

"He  adjusts  his  cravat  consequentially." — R.  R.  Peake: 
Court  and"  City,  iv.  1. 

*c6n-s£-quen -tial-ness,  s.  [Eng.  consequen- 
tial; -nessj' 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  of  being  in  regular  consecu- 
tive order  or  series. 

2.  Fig. :  Self-importance,  consequence,  or  conceit. 

"With  petulant  consequent  ialness  elate." 

Southey:  To  Alan  Cunningham. 

c6n  -se-quent-ly1,  adr.    [^Eng.  consequent;  -ly.*] 

*1.  Following  in  due  order;  consecutively;  in 
order. 

"...  and  consequently  sets  down  the  manner  how 
.  .  ."_ Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Fight,  iii.  4. 

2.  In  consequence,  as  a  consequence,  necessarily. 

"It  seems  that  the  prisoners  who  were  first  arraigned 
did  not  sever  in  their  challenges,  and  were  consequently 
tried  together." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

^[  For  the  difference  between  consequently  and 
naturally ,  see  NATURALLY :  for  that  between  conse- 
quently and  therefore,  see  THEREFORE. 

*con  -se-quent-ness.s.  [Eng.  consequent;  -ness.] 
A  logical  and  regular  consecution  or  connection  of 
propositions. 

"Let   them  examine  the  consequent  ness  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  doctrine  I  deliver."— Diyby:  On  the  Soul;  Ded. 
*con'-8e-quest,  s.    [A  corruption  of  consequence 
(q.  v.).J    Consequence. 

"  And  so  by  the  consequest  we  shall  be  clansid." 

Gesta  Romanorum  (ed.  Herrtage),  p.  70. 

*c6n-ser  -tion,  s.  [Lat.co».serf/o,  fTomconsero= 
to  join  together:  con  =  cum  =•  with,  together;  sero 
=to  sow.]  A  junction,  adaptation,  or  fitting  to- 
gether. 

"  What  order,  beauty,  motion,  distance,  size, 
Consertion  of  design,  how  exquisite." 

Young.-  yiyht  Thoughts,  ix. 

cOn-Ser  -va-ble,  a.  [  Eng.  conserv(e) ;  -afc/e.] 
Capable  of  being  kept,  maintained,  or  preserved. 

*c6n-ser -va-9yS  s.  [Lat.  conservation  The  same 
as  CONSERVANCY  (q.  v.). 

"  The  conservancy  of  the  Thames  belongs  to  the  City." 
— Howell:  Londhiopolis,  p.  17. 
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an-gy*,  K.  [Lat.  conservana,  pr.  par.  of 
conservo.]  A  commission  or  court  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  rivers,  to  regulate  the  fisheries,  navigation, 
&c.  Thus  there  is  a  Conservancy  of  the  Thames. 
(Eng.  ) 

*c6n-ser'-vant,  a.  [Lat.  conservans,  pr.  par.  of 
conservo.]  Preserving,  maintaining,  or  supporting. 

c8n  ser-va  -tlon,  s.  [Lat.  conservatio,  from 
conservatus,  pa.  par.  of  conservo=to  preserve,  to 
maintain.] 

1.  The  act  of  preserving,  maintaining,  supporting, 
or  protecting  ;  protection,  preservation. 

2.  Preservation  or  protection  from  decay  (lit.  <t 

fig.). 

"In  addition  to  this  power  of  propagation,  organized 
bodies  enjoy  one  of  conservation  and  reproduction."  — 
Todd  &  Bowman:  fhj/siol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  introd.,  p.  10. 

IT  Conservation  of  energy,  tforce,  or  vit  viva. 

Nat.  Phil.:  The  general  principle  that  ener/jy 
communicated  to  a  body  or  system  of  bodies  is 
never  lost  ;  it  is  merely  distributed  and  continues  to 
exist  as  potential  energy,  as  motion  or  as  heat. 
Faraday  directed  attention  to  the  subject,  Grove 
elaborately  treated  it,  and  it  now  stands  as  one  of 
the  axioms  of  physics.  It  is  sometimes  called  cor- 
relation of  forces.  [CORRELATION.] 

"We,  moreover,  speak  of  the  conservation  of  energy 
instead  of  the  conservation  of  force."  —  Tyndatl:  Frag,  of 
Science  (3a  ed.),  i.  23. 

con-ser-va  -tlon-al,  a.  [Eng.  conservation;  -a!.] 
Tending  to  conserve.    (JXuttall.) 
fl6n-ser  -va-tl|m,  s.  [Eng.  conservative)  ;  -ism.] 

1.  English  Politics:    The   political   tenets  advo- 
cated by  the  Conservatives—  viz.,  the  preservation 
of  the  present  British  constitution  and  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  especially  the  monarchy,  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  Established  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and,  as  a  buttress  to  it,  that  of  Scotland. 
There  may  be  also  a  religious  conservatism,  a  doc- 
trinal conservatism,  an  ecclesiastical  conservatism, 
&c. 

2.  Favorable  disposition  toward  established  insti- 
tutions ;  opposition  to  radical  innovations  or  meas- 
ures. 

c&n-ser  -va-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  conservatif  (m.), 
conservative  (f.)  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  conservative.  ] 
[CONSERVE.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Gen.  :  Tending  to  preserve  from  loss,  waste  or 
injury. 

"The  spherical  figure,  as  to  all  heavenly  bodies,  so  it 
agreeth  to  light,  as  the  most  perfect  and  conservative  of 
all  others."  —  Peacham. 

2.  Spec.:  Desirous  of  preserving  the  existing  in- 
stitutions of  the  country,  or,  if  any  of  them  must 
needs  be  altered,  then  keeping  the  changes  within 
the  narrowest  possible  limits.    [B.] 

"The  movement  against  the  last  king  of  the  House  of 
Stuart  was  in  England  conservative,  in  Scotland  destruc- 
tive." —  Macaulau:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  liii. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Singular: 

(1)  Gen.:  A  person  or  Being  who  conserves  or 
preserves  anything  ;  a  preserver. 

"  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  great  conservative  of  the  new 
life  .  .  ."  —  Jeremy  Taylor:  Of  Confirmation,  fol.  32. 

(2)  Spec.  :  One  belonging  to  the  party  described 
under  2,  or  holding  similar  convictions  in  any  other 
state. 

2.  PI.  (Conservatives)  :  One  of  the  two  great  politi- 
cal parties  in  England  and  in  some  of  the  states  of  the 
Union.    In  every  society  which  has  ever  existed  one 
large  section  of  the  community  has  been  led  by 
mental  constitution,  by  its  position  in  society,  or  by 
other  causes,  to  deprecate  change,  unless  where  tho 
necessity  for  it  can  be  proved  by  irrefragable  evi- 
dence. Others,  from  the  same  causes,  tend  to  become 
a  party  of  movement,  and  on  much  less  proof  of  its 
necessity  than  that  which  the  first  would  deem  suf- 
ficient, advocate  change  and  what  they  deem  reform. 
Though  both  parties  are  needful  to  the  healthy 
political  life  of  the  country,  yet  each  is  disposed  to 
regard  the  other  as  its  mortal  foe.    Each  has  a  cen- 
tral organization,  besides  an  immense  number  of 
local  societies  scattered   over  the   country.     Tho 
prominent  spirits  of  each  party  are  never  long  at 
rest,  but  seek  every  opportunity  of  advocating  their 
views.    Perhaps  one-eighth  of  the  community  have 
pronounced  political  views,  and  are  able  to  explain 
why  they  hold  them  ;  the  remainder  constitute  an 
inert  mass  of  no  strong  political  convictions,  but 
this  swaying,  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other, 
successively  puts  each  party  in  power.  The  national 
obligations  entered  into  by  the  one  are  scrupulously 
respected  by  the  other,  even  though  it  may  at  first 
have  opposed  their  being  formed.  Both  these  parties 
consented  for  many  years  to  be  known  only  by  nick- 
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origin:  the  term  Tory  [TORY]  came  originally  from 
Ireland,  and  Whig  [WHIG]  from  Scotland.  It  was 
inevitable  that  sooner  or  later  these  names  should 


luemseives  onservaves,  an  e  Whigs  «o- 
sumed  the  title  of  "  Liberals."  For  the  first  employ- 
ment of  the  term,  see  Conservative  Party.  It  was 
suggested  that  their  opponents  were  the  Destructive 
party,  but  the  name  was  unjust  and  was  soon  for- 
gotten. Lord  Beaconsfield  attempted  to  revert  to 
the  old  name  Tory,  but  his  followers  did  not  take 
kindly  to  it,  and  the  word  was  left  to  his  opponents 
to  use.  Constitutionalist  was  also  proposed  as  a 
substitute  for  it,  but  the  use  of  that  new  term  did 
not  long  continue. 

The  first  French  revolution  being  in  the  earlier 
stages  everywhere  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  by 
the  party  of  progress,  the  reign  of  terror  so  dis- 
credited that  party  that  it  placed  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Conservatives  for  about  forty  years. 
The  strong  Liberal  movement  which  produced  the 
first  Reform  BUI  terminated  its  rule  for  the  time. 
During  the  next  sixty  years  it  was  in  office  for  the 
following  periods:  Under  Sir  Robert  Peel,  from 
December  26, 1834,  to  April  18, 1835,  and  again  from 
September  6, 1841,  to  July  6, 1846 ;  under  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  from  February  2",  1852,  to  December  28  of 
the  same  year ;  from  February  25, 1858,  to  June  18, 
1859 ;  and  again  from  July  6, 1866,  to  February  27, 
1868;  under  Benjamin  Disraeli,  afterward  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  from  February  27,  1868,  to  December 
27th  of  the  same  year;  from  February  21,1874,  to  April 
28, 1880 ;  under  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  from  June 
24, 1885,  to  February  6,  1886 ;  and  again  from  August 
3, 1886,  to  August  19, 1892. 

At  the  close  of  the  United  States  civil  war,  1860-65, 
the  people  of  the  South  were  divided  into  two  great 
parties— the  conservatives,  who  were  anxious  for 
the  restoration  of  the  old  order  of  affairs,  and  tho 
radicals,  who  were  in  favor  of  a  thorough  regener- 
ation and  reconstruction  of  political  institutions. 
Upon  the  enfranchisement  of  the  negro,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  that  race  at  once  aligned 
itself  with  the  radicals,  while  the  whites  were  as  a 
unit  conservative— afterward  reproachfully  called 
Bourbon. 

If  (1)  Conservative  Club :  A  club  founded  in  Lon- 
don in  1840.  The  mansion  in  St.  James  street  which 
it  occupies,  was  opened  on  February  10, 1845. 

(2)  Conservative  party : 

Political  Hist.:  The  name  given  by  Mr.  John 
Wilson  Oroker  in  1830  to  the  great  party  in  England 
previously  known  as  the  Tory  party.  [B,  2.]  [See 
also  TORY.] 

"  .  .  .  we  are  now,  as  we  always  have  been,  decidedly 
and  conscientiously  attached  to  what  is  called  the  Tory, 
and  which  might  with  more  propriety  be  called  the  Con- 
servative party."— Qit.  Rev.,  vol.  ilii.,  No.  83  (Jan.,  1830), 
p.  276. 

c6n  ser  -va-t8r,  c&n -s§r-va-t5r,  *con-ser- 
va-tour,  s.  [Lat.  conservator.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Any  person  appointed  to  conserve, 
preserve,  or  watch  over  anything. 

"Like  conservators  of  the  public  health." 

Cowper:  Conversation. 

II.  Law: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  I. 

"...  the  Severn  Board  of  Conservators,  .  .  ." — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  A  standing  arbitrator  appointed  to  adjust  dif- 
ferences which  may  arise  between  two  parties. 

IF  (1)  Conservators  of  the  Peace : 

Old  Lam  <t  Hist. :  Officers  appointed  by  the  Eng- 
lish common  law  to  see  that  the  peace  is  kept. 
They  were  originally  of  two  kinds.  Those  who  held 
other  offices  than  this,  and  aided  in  keeping  the 


A  second  kind  were  those  who  had  no  other  func- 
tion. 

(2)  Conservators  of  Truce  and  Safe  Conducts : 
Old  Law  <£  Hist. :   Officers  appointed  at  every 
English  seaport   to   hear   and  decide  on  charges 
regarding  the  breaking  of  truces  and  safe  conducts, 
or  abetting  and  receiving  the  truce-breakers. 

C&n-ser'-va-tSr-yS  a.  &  e.  [Fr.  conservatoire 
(a.  &  s.) ;  Sp.  conservatorio  (a.) ;  Port,  conservator io 
=  a  conservatory ;  Ital.  conservator  io= a  workhouse, 
a  nunnery:  Low  Lat.  conservatories  (a.),  conferva- 
torium  (s.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Tending  to  preserve  anything  from 
loss,  decay,  or  injury. 

"She  transmits  a  souvrain  and  conservatory  influence 
through  all  the  members."  —  Ilowell:  Parl.  of  Beasts, 
p.  143. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  place  where  anything  is  kept  to  preserve  it 
from  loss  or  injury. 

"  A  conservatory^  of  snow  and  ice,  such  as  they  use  for 
delicacy  to  cool  wine  in  summer." — Bacon:  Sat.  Hist. 


consider 

2.  Any  glazed  building.    (This   is    the  significa- 
tion 2  (1),  (2)  used  in  a  looser  sense.) 
:.  Horticulture: 

(1)  Properly:  A  building,  generally  of  brick,  con- 
taining shelves  for  rows  of  pots ;  as  its  etymology 
implies,  it  is  designed  to  conserve  or  protect  plants 
which  can  be  put  in  the  open  air  in  summer,  but 
require  protection  from  the  rigor  of  our  climate  in 
winter. 

(2)  A  glass  house  for  plants  at  any  season  of  the 
year. 

II.  Technically: 

Educational :  An  institution  in  which  are  perpet- 
uated by  teaching  the  various  fine  arts  and  sciences ; 
applied  in  this  country  especially  to  schools  for  the 
higher  musical  education. 

con-sSr'-va-trix,  s.  [Lat»]  A  female  conser- 
vator. 

c6n-serve  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  conserve:  con  =  cum  = 
with,  together,  and  servo— to  keep.] 

1.  Gen.:  To  preserveor  protect  from  injury  or  loss. 
"They  will  be  able  to  conserve  their  properties  un- 
changed   .    .    ." — yetcton:  Optics. 

2.  Specially: 

(1)  To  preserve  or  candy  fruit ;  to  make  conserves. 
"(2)  To  compound. 

"And  it  was  dyed  in  mummy  which  the  skillful 
Conserved  of  maidens'  hearts." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  iii.  4. 

con  -sSrve,  «.    [CONSERVE,  «.] 
*1.  A  preservative. 

"  The  tirste  which  is  the  conze  rre 
And  keper  of  the  remenauut." 

Gotoer,  iii.  86. 

•2.  The  act  of  compounding  or  preserving. 
"  PMsique  of  is  conserve 
Maketh  many  a  restauracion." 

Gouter,  iii.  22. 

*3.  A  conservatory  or  place  where  anything  is  kept  - 
"...    set  the  pots  into  your  conserve,  and  keep  them 
dry." — Evelyn's  Kalendar. 
*4.  A  compound,  a  preparation. 

"They'll  fetch  you  conserve  from  the  hip 
And  lay  it  softly  on  your  lip." 

Drayton:  Xymph.,  2. 

5.  A  sweetmeat;  fruit  preserved  or  candied. 

"  I  shall  .  .  .  study  broths,  plaisters,  and  conserves,. 
till  from  a  fine  lady  I  become  a  notable  woman." — Tatlerr 
No.  53. 

cfin-served  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CONSERVE,  o.] 

*c6n-ser  -ve"r,  s.    [Eng.  conserv(e) ;  -er."\ 

1.  Gen. :  One  who  preserves  or  keeps  from  injury 
or  loss ;  a  preserver. 

"  In  the  Eastern  regions  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
general  custom  of  the  priests  having  been  the  perpetual 
conserve™  of  knowledge  and  story." — Temple. 

2.  Spec. :  One  who  makes  conserves, 
cftn-ser'-vlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CONSERVE,  «.] 
*A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :   (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

*1.  Gen.:  The  act  of  preserving  or  keeping  from 
loss  or  injury. 

2.  Spec. :  The  act  or  art  of  making  conserves. 

*c6n-ses'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  consessio,  from  consideo- 
=to  sit  together:  con—cum=vfith,  together,  and 
sedeo=to  sit.]  A  sitting  together.  (Bailey.) 

*c&n-ses  -s5r,  s.  [Lat.,  from  consideo.]  One 
who  sits  together  with  others;  an  assessor. 
(Bailey.) 

c6n-sld'-e"r,  v,  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  considerer:  Sp.  & 
Port,  considerar;  Ital.  considerare,  from  Lat.  con- 
sidero—to  observe,  to  consider,  to  contemplate ; 
prop,  to  observe  the  stars:  eon=c«»i=with,  to- 
gether, and  sidus  (genit.  ei(leris)  =  a  star.J 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  think  or  ponder  upon ;  to  contemplate,  to 
reflect  or  fix  one's  thoughts  on. 

"  Remember  the  days  of  old,  consider  the  years  of  many 
generations  .  .  ." — Dent,  ixxii.  7. 

2.  To  examine,  to  inspect. 

"Is  man  no  more  than  this?  Consider  him  well."— 
Shakesp.:  Kino  Lear,  iii.  4. 

3.  To  have  regard  or  respect  to ;    to  take  into- 
account. 

"It  seems  necessary,  in  the  choice  of  person*  for 
greater  employments,  to  consider  their  bodies  as  well  as 
their  minds,  .  .  ." — Temple. 

4.  To  look  upon  as  of  importance. 

" .  .  .  more  united  at  home,  imd  more  considered 
abroad,  .  .  ."—Sii-  »".  T?mi>le:  To  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
Feb.  21,  1678. 

5.  To  look  upon  in  a  certain  light ;  to  estimate,  to 
regard,  to  view. 

"  Mr.  Moutngue  was  too  aspiring  to  stoop  tc  anything 
below  the  height  he  was  in,  and  that  he  least  considered 
profit."— -UocaH/oy:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiiv. 


boil.    b6y;     pout,    jowl;    cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem,     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    ejfist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -§lon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


considerability 


*^  Followed  by  as. 

"...  two  leaders,  either  of  whom  might,  with  some 
•show  of  reason,  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  absent  chief."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*6.  To  estimate  at  its  proper  value ;  to  requite,  to 
reward. 

"...  take  away  with  thee  the  very  services  thou  hast 
done  ;  which  if  I  have  not  enough  considered  .  .  .  to  be 
more  thankful  to  thee  shall  be  my  study."— Shakesp.: 
Winter's  Tale,  iv.  L 

7.  To  look  upon  with  pity  or  sympathy. 
"  Consider  mine  affliction,   and  deliver  me    .    .    . " — 
Psalm  cxii.  153. 
B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  reflect,  to  ponder,  to  deliberate  or   think 
seriously. 

"  Consider  whose  thon  art    ..." 

Ford:  Perkin  Warbeck,  i.  2. 

2.  To  deliberate, 
(a)  Followed  by  of. 

"Widow,  we  will  consider  o/your  suit." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  iii.  2. 

(6)  Used  in  a  sort  of  reflexive  sense. 

"...    you  ought  to  considervrith  yourselves    ..." 

— Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Nigh? s  Dream,  iii.  1. 

3.  To  examine  or  inquire. 

"  'Twere  to  consider  too  curiously,  to  consider  so." 
Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

4.  To  hesitate,  to  doubt,  to  waver. 

"  'Twas  rage  alone, 

Which  burning  upward,  in  succession  dries 
The  tears  that  stood  considering  in  her  eyes." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  viii. 

^f  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  consider 
and  to  regard :  "  There  is  most  caution  in  consider- 
ing; most  attention  in  regarding*  The  circum- 
stances, situation,  advantages,  disadvantages,  and 
the  like,  are  objects  of  consideration;  personal 
•character,  abilities,  and  qualities,  are  objects  of 
regard.  A  want  of  consideration  leads  a  person  to 
form  a  very  unfair  judgment  of  others;  a  want  of 
regard  makes  them  regardless  of  their  comfort,  con- 
venience and  respectability.  We  ought  to  have  a 
•consideration  for  all  who  are  in  our  service,  not  to 
demand  more  of  them  than  what  we  may  reason- 
ably expect ;  we  ought  at  all  times  to  have  a  regard 
for  our  own  credit  and  respectability,  among  those 
who  are  witnesses  of  our  conduct."  (Crabb;  Eng. 
Synon.) 

*c6n-sId-er-9,-bIl-I-tyt,  s.  [Eng.  considerable ; 
-ifu.]  The  quality  of  being  considerable  or  capable 
•of  being  considered. 

C&n-SId'-Sr-fc-ble,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  considerable.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Worthy  or  capable  of  being  considered ;  worth 
Consideration. 

"It  is  considerable,  that  some  urns  have  had  inscrip- 
tions on  them,  expressing  that  the  lamps  were  burning," 
—  Wtlbins. 

*2.  Deserving  of  notice ;  noteworthy. 
"The  Author  thought  them  considerable  enough  to  ad- 
dress them  to  his  Prince    .    .    ." — Pope:  Horace,   bk.  ii., 

|3.  Important ;  of  consequence  or  weight ;  influ- 
ential. 

"...  escorted  by  many  of  the  most  considerable 
trentlemen  of  the  western  counties,  .  .  ." — MaeauUty: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

4.  Of  some  size,  amount,  or  quality ;  moderately 
large  or  great. 

"The  weight  of  France,  therefore,  though  still  very 
Considerable,  has  relatively  diminished."—  Macaulay 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  it 

*B.  As  subst.;  A  matter  or  point  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

"For  the  sense  there  are  two  considerables;  the  motion 
made  on  the  brain,  and  the  soul's  act  consequent  there- 
upon, which  we  call  animadversion." — Olanvill:  Van.  of 
!><Wn.,  ch.  viii. 

*c6n-sld  -Sr-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  considerable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  worthy  of  consideration. 

(1)  In  importance,  moment,  or  weight. 

"  Nor  doth  all  the  glory  that  riseth  out  of  them,  to  him, 
rise  up  to  a  considerableness  in  comparison  of  what  shall, 
<ind  doth,  out  of  us." — Goodwin:  Works,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  iv  , 
p.  95. 

(2)  In  size,  extent,  or  amount. 

"  .  .  .  to  the  smallness  of  the  worth  of  their  livings, 
and  to  the  cons iderafolen ess  of  income  they  yield  the  im- 
j>ropriatiou."— Boyle;  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  168.  App.  t<>  the 
Life. 

c6n-sld -er-fc-bly",    adv.    [Eng.   considerable); 

1.  In  a  manner  or  degree  deserving  of  considera- 
tion. 

"  I  desire  no  sort  of  favor  so  much,  as  that  of  serving 
vou  more  considerably  than  I  have  been  yet  able  to  do  " — 

1'ope. 
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2.  Greatly;  to  a  great  extent. 

"  In  regard  to  ducks  and  rabbits,  the  breeds  of  which 
differ  considerably  from  each  other  in  structure." — Dar- 
win: Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  i.,  p.  19. 

*c6n-sld  -er-a.n^e,  s.  [Eng.  consider;  -ance.] 
Consideration,  reflection,  or  deliberation. 

"  After  this  cold  considerance,  sentence  me." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  2. 

c6n-sld  -er-fcte,  a.  [Lat.  consideratus,  pa.  par. 
of  considero.] 

*1.  Thoughtful ;  given  to  consideration  and  reflec- 
tion ;  serious. 

"  The  expediency,  in  the  present  juncture,  may  appear 
to  every  considerate  man." — Addison. 

*2.  Serious,  sober,  expressive  of  thought  or  reflec- 
tion. 

"  Beau  mark'd  my  unsuccessful  pains 
With  fix'd  considerate  face." 

Coiffper:  Dog  and  Water  Lily. 

*3.  Quiet, calm, careful. 

"  I  went  the  next  day  secretly,  unto  a  high  decayed  piece 
of  a  turret,  upon  the  wall  over  the  haven,  to  take  a  con- 
siderate view  thereof." — Sir  H.  Blount:  Voyage  to  the 
Levant,  p.  106. 

*4.  Having  a  regard  to  or  consideration  for ;  re- 
gardful (followed  by  the  preposition  of). 

"Though  they  will  do  nothing  for  virtue,  yet  they  may 
be  presumed  more  considerate  of  praise," — Dr.  H.  More.- 
Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

5.  Characterized  by  a  consideration  for  the  feel- 
ings or  situation  of  others ;  thoughtful. 

"££neas  is  patient,  considerate,  and  careful  of  his  peo- 
ple."— Dryden. 

"It  will  be  the  business  of  a  just  and  refined  nature  to 
be  sincere  and  considerate  at  the  same  time." — Helps.- 
Friends  in  Council,  i.  15. 

TI  For  the  difference  between  considerate  and 
thoughtful,  see  THOUGHTFUL. 

c6n  sld.  -er-fcte-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  considerate;  -ly.} 

*1.  After  due  consideration  or  reflection ;  not 
hastily  or  raslily ;  seriously. 

2.  With  consideration  or  regard  for  the  feelings 
of  others. 

*c6n-sld  -er-3,te-ness,    s.      [Eng.    considerate  ; 


consideringly 

12.  A  reward,  recompense,  or  payment  for  any  act 
done. 

"  We  are  provident  enough  not  to  part  with  anything 
serviceable  to  our  bodies  under  a  good  consideration,  but 
make  little  account  of  our  souls." — Ray;  On  the  Creation. 

13.  An  equivalent. 

"Foreigners  can  never  take  our  bills  for  payment, 
though  they  might  puss  as  valuable  considerations  among 
your  own  people." — Locke. 

II.  Law:  (See  extract.) 

11  Consideration  is  the  material  cause  of  a  contract, 
without  which  no  contract  bindeth.  It  is  either  ex- 
pressed, as  if  a  man  bargain  to  give  twenty  shillings  for 
ahorse;  or  else  implied,  as  when  a  man  comes  into  an 
inn,  and  taking  both  meat  and  lodging  for  himself  and 
his  horse,  without  bargaining  with  the  host,  if  he  dis- 
charge not  the  house,  the  host  may  stay  his  horse." — 
Cowel. 


1[  1.  To  take  into  consideration: 

(1)  To  consider,  to  reflect  on,  to 

(2)  To  pay  attention  or  regar 


-wj.s.s.  ] 
1.  The 


ie  quality  of  being  considerate,  prudent,  or 
thoughtful. 

2.  The  quality  of  having  a  consideration  or  regard 
for  the  feelings  of  others. 

"  Tour  considerateness  and  bounty  will  make  yon  faith- 
ful ones  [attendants]  wherever  you  go." — Richardson  .- 
Clarissa,  vol.  iii.,  let.  xxxii. 

c&n-sld-er-a  -tion,  *con-syd-er-a-cyon,  s.  [Fr. 
consideration;  Ital.  consider az ione ;  from  Lat.  con- 
sideratio,  from  considero=to  consider  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  considering,  reflecting,  or  seriously 
deliberating  on. 

2.  Careful  attention,  thought,    or   deliberation ; 
care,  prudence. 

"These  facts  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  another 
fact  which  seems  to  deserve  consideration." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

3.  Contemplation  or  meditation.     (Followed  by 
the  preposition  of.) 

"  Moses,  having  his  mind  fixed  upon  him  who  is  invis- 
ible, acted  more  from  the  consideration  o/him  whom  he 
could  not  see,  than  of  him  whom  he  saw  to  be  highly  dis- 
pleased with  him  .  .  ." — Stillingfleet,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  1. 

4.  An  examination,  inquiry,  or  investigation  into 
anything. 

5.  The   result  of   examination,  deliberation,  or 
meditation ;  reflections,  thoughts. 

"...  a  little  tract  entitled  'Considerations  on  the 
Choice  of  a  Speaker'  .  .  ." — Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xxiv. 

6.  Thought,  regard,  attention,  or  respect  for  the 
feelings  or  opinions  of  others. 

"...  unless  the  House  should,  out  of  consideration 
for  him,  be  disposed  to  retain  them." — Sfacaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

7.  A  respectful  expression  of  regard. 

8.  That  which  is  considered  or  reflected  on;  a 
motive  or  ground  of  action  or  conduct. 

"  The  consideration,  in  regard  whereof  the  law  forbid- 
deth  these  things,  was  not  because  those  nations  did  use 
them." — Hooker. 

9.  A  point  or  matter  to  be  considered  or  taken 
into  account. 


__,  to  weigh. 

?  attention  or  regard  to  as  a  matter 
consideration. 
".    .    .    they  took  into  consideration  another  matter  of 
high  importance." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  zviii. 

2.  In  consideration  of:  Considering,  taking  into 
account. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  consider- 
ation and  reflection:  "Consideration  is  employed 
for  practical  purposes ;  reflection  for  matters  of 
speculation  or  moral  improvement.  Common  ob- 
jects call  for  consideration:  the  workings  of  the 
mind  itself,  or  objects  purely  spiritual,  occupy 
reflection" 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  consideration 
and  reason:  "  Considerations  influence  our  actions ; 
they  are  a  species  of  motives:  reason  determines 
our  belief  or  our  conduct.  Considerations  are  re- 
strictive or  negative;  reasons  are  positive.  We 
may  have  powerful  considerat  ions  f or  forbearing  to 
act,  and  powerful  reasons  for  adopting  one  line  of 
conduct  in  preference  to  another.  Considerations 
are  almost  always  personal,  affecting  either  our 
own  interest  or  that  of  others ;  reasons  are  general, 
and  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject. 
No  consideration  of  profit  or  advantage  should  in- 
duce a  person  to  forfeit  his  word.  The  reasons 
which  men  assign  for  their  conduct  are  often  as 
absurd  as  they  are  false."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 


"...     by  what  considerations  the  applicability   of 
the  principle  is  bounded."— .7.  S.  Mill;  Polit.  Econ.  (J, 


(1848), 


vol.  i.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  %  i.,  p.  255. 

10.  The  ground  or  reason  for  a  conclusion. 

"Not  led  by  any  commandment,  yet  moved  with  such 
considerations  as  have  been  before  set  down."— Hooke ;•. 

11.  A  claim  to  notice  or  regard ;  importance, worth, 
consequence. 

".    .    .    peers  of  high  consideration    .     .    ."—Macau- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 


uuu-oiu.  -or-ft-tlve,  o.  [Eng.  considerate} ;  -ice.] 
Given  or  inclined  to  reflection ;  thoughtful,  con- 
templative. 

*c6n-sld  -er-9--t5r,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  consid 
or  reflects ;  a  considerer. 

"...    thinking  cotisiderators    .    .    ." — Brown: 
Mor.,  i.  30. 

con  sld  -Sred,  pa.  par,  or  a.    [CONSIDER.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  1 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Reflected  on ;  devoted  to  reflection. 

"And  at  our  more  considered  time  we'll  read, 
•Answer,  and  think  upon  this  business." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

2.  Thought  of,  estimated,  looked  upon. 

If  All  things  considered:  After  a  careful  weigh- 
ing of  and  reflecting  on  all  the  circumstances  of 
any  case. 

c&n-sld  -Sr-er,  s.     [Eng.  consider;   -er.} 
who  is  given  to  consideration  and  reflection. 

c6n-sld -er-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  s.  &  prep,  or  conj. 
[CONSIDER.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. ;  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Reflective,  reasoning. 

"...  yet  after  so  long  a  tract  of  time,  the  Scripture 
must,  by  considering  men,  be  confest  to  speak  not  only 
properly,  but  often  politely  and  elegantly  to  the  present 
age" — Dr.  H.  More:  Government  of  the  Tongue,  sec.  ii., 
§12. 

C.  Assubst.:  Theactof  taking  in  to  consideration; 
reflecting  or  seriously  thinking;  consideration. 

" .    .    .    I  am  afraid 

His  thinkings  are  below  the  moon,  not  worth 
His  serious  considering." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  rill.,  iii.  2. 

D.  As  prep,  or  conj.:  Taking  into  consideration, 
making  allowance  for. 

"It  is  not  possible  to  act  otherwise,  considering  the 
weakness  of  our  nature."— Spectator. 

1"  A  considering  cap:  A  state  or  appearance  of 
consideration,  meditation,  or  reflection. 

"  Now  1*11  put  on  my  considering  cap." — Beaum.  d-Flet.: 
Loyal  Subject. 

"cftn-sId'-Sr-IAg-ly1,  adv.  [  Eng.  considering; 
-?//.]  In  a  serious  manner;  with  deep  thought  or 
consideration  ;  without  haste  or  rashness. 

"...  read  them  consideringly  over,  .  .  ."— 
Whole  Duty  of  Man:  Heads  ofSelf-Ejcam. 


; 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    w6t,     here,     camel,    hSr,    th8re;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w8rk,     who,     sbn;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


consign 

c6n-8lgn'  (g  silent),  v.  t.  &  j.  [Fr.  consigner; 
Ital.  consegnare ;  Sp.  consignor,  from  Lat.  cnnjiit/no 
=  to  seal,  to  attest:  con=cttm=with,  together,  and 

x/f/m>=to  seal ;  signum  =  a  seal.] 
A.  Transitive; 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

*i.l,i  To  sign  or  mark  with  a  sign. 
"...    consigning  them  with  holy  chrism,     .     .     .*' 
— stfijpe :  AVwonfs,  No.  88,  Judgment  of  Buckniaster, 

*i'li  To  confirm,  to  assure. 

"  For  my  father  hath  consigned  and  confirmed  me  with 
Ilia  assured  testimonie,  .  .  ."—Tyndull:  Works,  p.  457. 

(3)  To  hand  over,  to  deliver  formally  or  by  deed. 
*'  Men,  by  free  gift,  consign  over  a  place  to  the  Divine 
•worship." — South. 

(4.i  To  commit,  to  transfer. 

"  Hopeless  as  they  who,  far  at  sea, 

By  the  cold  moon  have  just  consign*  <l 
The  corpse  of  one,  loved  tenderly, 
To  the  bleak  flood  they  leave  behind." 

Moore:  LallaKnokh;  Fire  Worshipers. 

•(">)  To  yield,  to  give  up,  to  surrender,  to  resign. 

"  At  last, 
The  clouds  consign  their  treasures  to  the  fields." 

Thomson :  Spring,  171-2. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  To  stamp,  mark,  or  impress. 
"Consign  my  spirit  with  great  fear." — /*/>.  Taylor. 

(2)  To  commit. 

"  The  four  evangelists  consigned  to  writing  that  his- 
tory."— .4  ddisoH. 

(3)  To  give  in  charge,  to  intrust. 

"  Atrides,  parting  for  the  Trojan  war, 
Consign' d  the  youthful  consort  to  hiscare." 

Pope:  Odyssey. 

*(4)  To  appropriate,  to  apply  to  a  certain  pur- 
pose, to  assign. 

"The  French  commander  consigned  it  to  the  use  for 
which  it  was  intended  by  the  donor."— Dryden.-  Fakirs; 
Uedic. 

(5)  To  condemn,  to  give  up  to  a  certain  state. 
"...    put  their  seals  to  the  packet  which  consigns 
every  new-born  effort  to  oblivion."— Goldsmith:  The  Bee, 
No.  v.;  Of  Reverie. 

II.  Technically: 

*1.  Eccles.:  To  mark  or  sign  with  the  sign  of  the 

CTDB8. 

"  In  baptism  we  are  admitted  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
presented  unto  Him,  consigned  with  His  sacrament."—^*. 
'l'ii/l"r:  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.,  Dis.  6. 

2.  Comm.:  To  hand  over  or  intrust  to  an  agent 
goods  for  disposal  or  superintendence. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  consent,  to  agree. 

"...  a  maid  yet  rosed  over  with  the  virgin  crimson 
of  modesty,  ...  It  were  ...  a  hard  condition  for 
a  maid  to  consign  to." — Shakesp.;  Henry  I".,  v.  2. 

2.  To  yield,  to  submit,  to  give  way. 

"  All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 
Cunnign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust." 

Shakeap..-  Sony  of  Cymbelhie. 

"~  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  consign , 
to  commit,  and  to  intrust:  "The  idea  of  transfer- 
ring from  one's  self  to  the  care  of  another  is  com- 
mon to  these  terms.  What  is  consigned  is  either 
given  absolutely  away  from  one's  self,  or  only 
conditionally  for  one's  own  purpose;  what  is  com- 
mitted or  intrusted  is  given  conditionally.  A  person 
consigns  his  property  over  to  another  by  a  deed  in 
law ;  a  merchant  consigns  his  goods  to  another,  to 
dispose  of  them  for  his  advantage;  he  commits  the 
management  of  his  business  to  his  clerks,  and 
intrust  a  them  with  the  care  of  his  property.  Con- 
sign exi)r(*s>fs  a  more  positive  measure  thanr^//(- 
«u7,  and  commit  than  intrust.  When  a  child  is 
•consigned  to  the  care  of  another,  it  is  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  one's  trust  into  the  hands  of 
another;  but  any  person  may  be  committed  to  the 
care  of  another  with  various  limitations ;  and  when 
he  is  intrusted  to  his  care,  it  is  both  a  partial  and 
temporary  matter,  referring  mostly  to  his  personal 
safety,  and  tiiat  only  for  a  limited  time."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

con-slg  -nft-tar-jf,  «.  [Lat.  consignatus,  pa.  par. 
of  consigno.^  One  to  whom  goods  are  consigned  or 
intrusted ;  a  consignee. 

con-slg-na -tion,  s.  [Fr.  consignation;  from 
Lat.  consignatio,  from  consignatits,  pa.  par.  of  con- 
ligno,] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  The  act  of  marking  or  signing  with  any  sign. 

"...  with  the  consignation,  with  the  cream,  impo- 
sition of  htimlji  of  the  prelats,  be  the  signes." — Strnpf: 
Records,  No.  88;  Judgment  ofStokesly. 
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*2.  The  act  of  ratifying,  affirming,  or  confirming, 
as  though  by  affixing  a  seal ;  confirmation,  ratifica- 
tion. 

"  If  we  find  that  we  increase  in  duty,  then  we  may  look 
upon  the  tradition  of  the  holy  sacramental  symbols  as 
a  direct  consignation  of  pardon."— Taylor.-  Worthy  Com- 
municant. 

3.  The  act  of  consigning,  committing,  or  deliver- 
ing over. 

"  As  the  hope  of  salvation  is  a  good  disposition  toward 
it,  so  is  despair  a  certain  consignation  to  eternal  ruin."— 
Taylor. 

4.  A  sign,  indication,  or  mark. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm.:  The  act   of  consigning    goods  to  an 
agent  for  sale  or  disposal ;  consignment. 

2.  Civil  and  Scots  Law;  The  act  of  depositing  in 
the  hands  of  a  third  person  a  sum  of  money  about 
which  there  is  a  dispute. 

*con-slg  -nature,  s.  [Pref.  con,  and  Eng.  sig- 
nature (q.  v.)j  A  joint  signature ;  a  full  and  com- 
plete ratification. 

con-sig-ne  (signe  as  sen-yd),  s.    [Fr.] 

Military: 

1.  A  watchword  or  countersign  given  to  a  sentinel. 

2.  A   person    required    to    keep    within    certain 
bounds. 

c6n  signed   (g  silent),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CONSIGN.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.;  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Committed,  delivered,  handed  over. 

2.  Given  in  charge,  intrusted. 

3.  Assigned,  appropriated,  given  over. 

II.  Comm.:  Intrusted  or  delivered  to  an  agent  for 
sale  or  disposal.  (See  extract  under  CONSIGNEE.) 

c6n.-slgn.-ee'  (g  silent),  s.  [Eng.  consign;  -ee.] 
One  to  whom  goods  are  intrusted  or  consigned  for 
sale  or  disposal ;  an  agent,  a  factor. 

"Consigned  goods  are  supposed  in  general  to  be  the 
property  of  him  by  whom  they  are  consigned  (who  is 
called  the  consignor),  but  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  him  to 
whom  they  are  consigned,  who  is  called  the  consignee." — 
Mortimer:  Commercial  Dictionary. 

c&n-sign  -er,  con-slgn-Sr  (fir  silent),  s.  [Eng. 
consign;  -er,  -or.]  He  who  consigns  or  intrusts 
goods  to  another  for  sale  or  disposal.  (See  extract 
under  CONSIGNEE.) 

con-slg-nlf  -I-cant,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  con,  and  Eng. 
significant  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  a  joint  or  common  significa- 
tion. 

"  But  I  find  not  one  of  those  words  or  any  consfgniftcant 
or  equivalent  to  them,  in  all  our  Saxon  laws." — Spehnan; 
Of  Feuds  and  Tenures,  pt.  ii.,  p.  7. 

B.  Assubat.:  A  word  having  the  same  meaning  as 
another ;  a  synonym, 

con-slgrnl-fl-ca  -tlon,  s.  [Pref.  con,  and  Eng. 
signification  (q.  v.).]  A  joint  or  common  significa- 
tion. 

"He  calls  the  additional  denoting  of  time,  by  a  truly 
philosophic  word,  a  eons  igniflcat  ion." — Harris;  Phtlolog. 
Inq. 

con-slg-nlf  -Ic-a-tlve,  a.  [Pref.  con,  and  Eng. 
significative  (q.  v.).]  Having  a  joint  or  common 
signification ;  synonymous. 

con-slgj-nl-fy,  v.  t.  [Pref.  con,  and  Eng.  signify 
(Q-  T.).]  To  mark  or  denote  in  union  with  some- 
thing else. 

"The  cypher  .  .  .  only  serves  ...  to  connote 
and  consign  if (/,  and  to  change  the  value  of  the  figures, 
.  .  ."—  Tooke:  Diversions  of  Parley,  vol.  i.,  p.  306. 

c6n-Slgn  -Ing  (g  silent),  pr,  par.,  a.  &  s.  [CON- 
SIGN. ] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  <&  partidp.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  intrusting  goods  to  an- 
other for  sale  or  disposal ;  consignment. 

c&n-sign -ment    (g   silent),  «.     [Eng.  consign; 

-Ht'.'ttf.] 

1.  The  act  of  consigning  or   intrusting  goods  to 
another  for  sale  or  disposal. 

"  .  .  .  to  increase  your  consignment*  of  this  valuable 
branch  of  national  commerce,  .  .  ." — Burke.-  /vV/m/'/  <>/ 
a  Com.  on  the  Affairs  t  if  India. 

2.  The  writing  by  which  anything  is  consigned  or 
intrusted. 

:i.  That  which  is  consigned;  goods  intrusted  to 
an  agent  or  factor  for  sale  or  disposal. 

4.  It    is  commonly  used    for  a    batch  of   goods 
received  for  sale,  not  necessarily  upon  trust   or  as 
by  an  agent. 

C&n-sll  -I-ar-y4,  a.  [Lat.  consiliarius,  from  con- 
silium.}  Having  the  character  of  a  counsel. 


consistence 

c&n-Sll'-I-en9e,  «.  [Lat.  consilient,  pr.  par.  of 
consilio  =  to  leap  together :  con  =  cum  —  with, 
together,  and  aalio—to  leap.]  The  act  of  concur- 
ring or  coinciding ;  coincidence. 

"This  is  what  Dr.  Whewell  expressively  terms  the  <•»«- 
silience  of  inductions."— Hcfscfcef;  Atiti'on.,  3d  ed.  (»90), 
p.  4,  note. 

c6n-sll  -i-ent,  (t.  [Lat.  consiliens.'}  Coinciding, 
concurring. 

"The  consilient  testimony  in  their  favor."— Garbett: 
Hampton  Lect.,  viii. 

*c6n-8l-ml-lar,  a.  [Pref.  rat*,  and  Eug.  similar 
(q-  v.)«]  Having  a  common  likeness. 

*c6n-sl -ml-lar-yS  a.  [Eng.  consim il<i r ;  -'j  ] 
Similar,  having  like  qualities  or  appearance. 

"  The  flood  consim ilary  ducts  receive,     .     .     ." 

Brooke:  Universal  Beauty,  bk.  iii. 

*c6n-sl-ml -ll-tv.de,  s.  [Pref.  con,  and  Eng. 
similitude  (q.  v.).]  A  common  likeness  or  resem- 
blance. 

*c6n-sl-ml-ll-ty%  s.  [Lat.  coiwimilitas,  from 
con=cum= with,  together,  and  8i»ii?i?<i«=likeness; 
fimiH*=*like.]  The  same  asCoNsiMinxuDE  (q.  v.). 

C&n-slst ,  v.  i.  [Fr.  consisted  from  Lat.  consisto 
=to  stand  firm:  con  =  cum  =  with,  together,  and 
szato=to  stand.] 

*1.  To  stand  together;  to  remain  fixed. 

"  It  is  against  the  nature  of  water,  being  a  flexible  and 
ponderous  body,  to  consist  and  stay  itself."— ftrerewood: 
On  Languages, 

*2.  To  hold  together,  to  exist. 

"He  is  before  all  things,  and  by  Him  all  thing  consist.'* 
— Colossians  i.  17. 

*3.  To  have  concurrent  existence,  to  co-exist. 

"Necessity  and  election  cannot  consist  together  in  the 
same  act." — Bramhall:  Against  Hobbes. 

4.  To  be  composed  or  made  up,  to  be  comprised. 
(With  the  prep,  of.) 

"...  the  Editor  has  ventured  to  add  a  Second  Part, 
consisting  o/,a  kind  of  cento  .  .  ."— Scott:  Thomas  the 
lih  ym  er. 

5.  To  be  comprised  of,  to  be  contained,  to  depend 
on.    (Followed  by  in.) 

"If  their  purgation  did  consist  in  words." 

Mtiikpfp..-  As  You  Like  It,  i.  3. 

*6.  To  be  based,  tostand,  to  insist  or  claim.  (Con- 
joined with  on.) 

"  Welcome  is  peace,  if  he  on  peace  consist." 

Shaken*.:  Pericles,  i.  4. 

*7.  To  hold  together ;  to  be  consistent,  agreeable, 
or  in  accord ;  to  narmonize,  to  accord. 

"Health  consists  with  temperance  alone." 

Alex.  Pope. 

T,  Followed  by  with. 

"  His  majesty  would  be  willing  to  consent  to  any  thing 
that  could  consist  irith  his  conscience  and  honor."— Clar- 
endon. 

c6n-slst  -ence,  c&n~slst  -en-c.$f,  s.  [Lat.  con- 
sistentia,  from  consitstens,  pr.  par.  of  consisto.]  [CON- 

SIST.j 

1.  A  holding  together ;  the  act  of  remaining  or 
existing  in  a  fixed  or  permanent  state. 

2.  A  state  of  rest  in  things  capable  of  growth  or 
motion. 

"Even there  [in  the  heavenl  I  find  a  change,  of  motion, 
efface,  of  quality;  motion  whether  by  consistence  or  ret- 
rogradation  .  .  ." — Seasonable  Sermons,  p.  2. 

3.  A  substance,  form ;  firmness  of  character  or 
nature. 

"His  friendship  is  of  a  noble  make,  and  a  lasting  con- 
sistency."— South;  Sermons. 

4.  The  quality  of  being  durable  or  lasting ;  persist- 
ence, durability. 

"The  first  can  only  refer  to  that  sort  of  preliminary 
meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  six  Powers  which 
seems  to  gain  more  and  more  consistency,  and  from  which 
Turkey  would  be  excluded."—  Lontl-ni  Time*. 

*5.  A  substance  or  material. 

"  Nigh  founder*  d  on  he  fares, 
Treading  the  crude  <-"it*i*ti'nc<\  half  on  foot, 
Half  flying."  Milton.-  P.  L,,  bk.  ii. 

6.  A  degree  of  denseness  or  rarity. 

"Let  the  expressed  juices  be  boiled  into  the  consistence 
of  a  syrup."— Arbuthnot:  On  Aliment*. 

*7.  A  combination,  a  combined  or  united  body. 
"The  Church  of  God,  as  meaning  the  whole  conxixtrnce 
of  orders  and  members." — Milton,  in  Ogilrie. 

8.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  consistent,  har- 
monious, or  in  accord  with  itself  or  other  things ; 
agreement,  accord,  harmony. 

"That  consistency  of  behavior,  whereby  he  inflexibly 
pursues  those  measures  which  appear  the  most  just  and 
equitable." — Addition:  Freeh<>l<t> •>-. 

If  Followed  by  with. 

"...  the  cons istency  op  popery,  with  the  civil  and 
religious  liberties  of  this  nation,  .  .  ."—Iloadly;  Letters 
signed  Britannicnx,  Let.  64. 
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consistent 

c6n  slst-ent,  a.     [Lat.  consistent,  pr.  par.  of 
consisto.] 
*1.  Holding  together ;  firm,  solid,  not  fluid.    (Lit. 

2.  In  consistence  or  harmony;   congruous,  har- 
monious, not  contradictory  (followed  by  with). 

"  A  great  part  of  their  politics  others  do  not  think  con- 
sistent wfi/Anonor  to  practice." — Addison;  On  Italy. 

3.  Acting  up  to  one's  professions. 

"  It  was  hardly  possible  to  be  at  once  a  ooMfatMiQMlur 
and  a  courtier;  but  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  be  at  once 
A  consistent Quaker  and  a  conspirator." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

TT  For  the  difference  between  consistent  and  com- 
patible, see  COMPATIBLE  ;  for  that  between  consistent 
and  consonant,  see  CONSONANT. 

c6n-slst  -ent-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  consistent ;  -/#.] 

1.  In  a  consistent  manner;  agreeably,  harmoni- 
ously. 

2.  According  to,  or  in  consistence  with,  one  s  pro- 
fessions. 

c6n-slst'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [CONSIST,  t'.] 
A.  As  pr.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 
•B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Having  consistence. 

"...  consisting  bodies." — Bacon;  Xat.  and  Experi- 
mental History. 

2.  Comprised,  contained,  or  depending  on. 
"Though  in  and  of  him  there  be  much  consisting." 

Shakesp.:  Troilas  and  Cresaida,  iii.  3. 

3.  Consistent. 

"Youconldnot  help  bestowing  more  that  is  consisting 
with  the  fortune  of  a  private  man." — Dryden. 

c5n-Bls-tbr'-I-s.l,  a.  [Eng.  consistory ;  -a!.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  consistory  or  ecclesiastical  court. 

"...  the  Consistortal  Courts,  .  .  ." — Lord  Brougham: 
Historical  Sketches;  Lord  Mansfield. 

If  Consistorial  Court  (Scotland) :  A  term  applied 
to  the  Commissary  Court  (now  abolished),  which 
took  the  place  of  the  more  ancient  bishop's  court. 
(Ogilvie.) 

*c5n-sls-tbr -I-&n,  a.&s.  [Eng. consistory ;  -an.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Presbyterian;   relating  to  Presbyte- 
rian church  government.    (Used  by  a  seventeenth 
century  controversialist  contemptuously.) 

"Ton  fall  next  on  the  conaistorian  schismatics;  for  BO 
yon  call  Presbyterians."— Milton:  Hotes  on  Dr.  Qrifflth's 
Serm. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  member  of  a  consistory. 
c5n'-sls-t8r-f,  *con-sis-tor-le,  *con-stor-le, 

a.  &  a.    [Lat.  consistorinni=a  place  of  assembly, 
from  coti*i«(o=to  stand  together.]    [CONSIST.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Literally: 

Ecclesiastical: 

1.  The  court  of  every  bishop  of   the   Episcopal 
or  Catholic  Church  for  the  consideration  and  de- 
cision of  ecclesiastical  causes   arising  within  the 
diocese.    In  England  the  consistory  is  held  by  the 
bishop's  chancellor,  or  commissary,  and  by  arch- 
deacons or  their  officials,  either  in  the  cathedral  or 
other  convenient  place  in  the   diocese.    (Burns: 
Eccles.  Law.) 

"  This  false  judge,  as  t  el  let  h  us  the  storie, 
As  he  was  wont,  sat  in  his  consistorie 
And  yaf  his  domes  upon  sondry  cas." 

Chaucer:  The  Doctor's  Tale,  12,095. 

2.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church:  The  highest 
council  of   state  in  the   Papal   government ;    the 
assembly  of  cardinals. 

"  By  a  commission  from  the  consistory, 
Yea  the  whole  consisCry  of  Rome." 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  4. 

3.  An  assembly  or  council  of  ministers  and  elders 
of  any  church  to  settle  matters  connected  with  that 
church  or  body. 

"...  confiscated  property  bequeathed  to  Protestant 
consistories." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

•II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  solemn  assembly  or  meeting. 

"  To_  council  summons  all  his  mighty  peers. 
Within  thick  clouds,  and  dark,  tenfold  involved, 
A  gloomy  consistory."  Milton:  P.  B.,  i.  42. 

2.  A  council  or  court. 

"  My  other  self,  my  counsel's  consistory, 
My  oracle."  Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  ii.  2. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  the  nature  of  or  pertaining  to  an 
ecclesiastical  court ;  Consistorial. 

consistory  court,  .-•. 

Law  dt  Eccles. :  [CONSISTORY,  A.  1. 1.] 

*c6n-slB -tttre,  s.  [Eng.  consist;  -KIT.]  Consist- 
ency. 

"  Trees  proof  against  weapons  .  .  .  being  of  a  con. 
>(>(«»  80  hard."— El'elun:  Silra,  p.  490. 
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con  site  .  **.  [Lat.  consitutt,  pa.  par.  of  consent— 
to  sow  together.]  To  sow  or  plant  together,  to  unite. 

*conskite,  *conskitt,  v.  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
To  befoul  with  ordure, 

"  By  the  means  of  which  they  gripe  all,  devour  nil,  <•<>»- 
skite  all,  burn  all." — Kubelais,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xi. 

cdn-SO-bri  -n9.1,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  ctmxo- 
brinalis.]  Pertaining  to  a  cousin ;  having  the  rela- 
tion of  a  cousin.  (J.  Hannay:  Singleton,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  vii.) 

cSn-SO'-Cl-fltte  (Ciasshl),  «.  [Lat.  cotisoctatus, 
pa.  par.  of  consocio;  c<»i=cum=with,  together,  and 
sorio=to  join,  to  associate.]  An  associate,  a  con- 
federate, an  accomplice. 

"  Partridge  and  Stanhope  were  condemned  as  COHKO- 
citites  in  the  conspiracy  of  Somerset." — Haytrurrf. 

c8n-so  -cl-a,te    (ci   as  shl),  r.  t.  &  i,    [CONSO- 

CIATE,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  unite  or  join  together,  to  associate. 

"  Generally  the  best  outward  shapes  are  also  the  like- 
liest to  be  consociated  with  good  inward  faculties." — Wot* 
ton:  OnEdtteation. 

2.  To  bring  into  communication  or  connection. 

"  Ships,  besides  the  transporting  of  riches  and  rarities 
from  place  to  place,  consooiatethe  most  remote  regions  of 
the  earth  .  .  ."—Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  102. 

3.  To  cement,  to  hold  together. 

"The  ancient  philosophers  always  brought  in  a  super- 
natural principle  to  unite  and  conaociate  the  parts  of  the 
chaos. " — Burnet. 

II.  American  Church:  To  convene  a  consociation 
of  pastors  and  delegates  of  different  churches  for 
consultation  and  advice. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*I.  Ord.  Lang, :  To  coalesce,  to  join  or  unite  to- 
gether. 

"If  they  cohered,  yet  by  the  next  conflict  with  other 
atoms  they  might  be  separated  again,  without  ever  con- 
tiociating  into  the  huge  condense  /bodies  of  planets." — 
Bentley:  Serm.,  vii. 

II.  American  Church:  To  meet  in  a  consociation, 
c6n-s6'-9i-a-tSd  (or  5!  as  shl),  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[('ONSOCIATE,  v.] 

[CONSOCIATE,  I'.] 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  rf-  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  joining  or  uniting  together. 

2,  The  act  of  associating  or  joining  with  others. 

c6n-so-9i-a'-tion  (or  9!  as  shl)',  s.    [Lat.  con- 
sociatiOi  from  consociatus,  pa.  par.  of  consocio*'] 
*L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  An  alliance,  union,  or  conjunction. 

"...  a  consociation  of  offices  .  .  ."— Ben  Jonson: 
Discoveries. 

2.  Intimacy,  close  companionship  or  association. 
"By  BO  long  and  so  various  consociation  with  a  prince, 

.    .    ."— Wotton. 

II.  Ecclesiol.:  A  union  or  fellowship  of  churches, 
by  means  of  the  pastors  and  delegates.  A  meeting 
or  the  pastors  and  delegates  of  different  churches 
for  consultation  and  mutual  aid  and  support  in 
ecclesiastical  matters.  Used — 

1.  In  a  general  sense. 

"  Nor  does  there  appear  in  the  first  century  that  conso- 
ciation of  the  churches  of  the  same  province  which  gave 
rise  to  councils  and  to  metropolitans."—  Mosheim:  Church. 
Uist.  (ed.  Murdock),  cent,  i.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  g  14. 

2.  In  the  American  churches. 

c6n-s6-9l-a -tion-a,l  (or  9!  as  shl),  a.  [Eng. 
consociation;  -o7.]  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  a  consociation. 

c5n-s&-9l'-et-^,  *c6n-so-9i  -St-Ie,  s.   [Pref.  con, 
and  Eug.  society  (q.  v.).]    Association. 
"By  mutual!  consociete." — Heytcood:  Dialogues,  No.  II. 

c6n-sol  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  consol(e) ; -able.']  Able 
to  be  consoled  ;  admitting  of  consolation. 

"A  long,  long  weeping,  not  conaolable." 

Tennyson:  Merlin  and  Vivien,  705, 

c&n'-fl&l-ate,  a.  [Lat.  consolatus,  pa.  par.  of 
conso/or.] 

1.  Consolatory,  cheering. 

"The  most  congolate  thing  in  the  world  tome." — Rich' 
ardson:  Clarissa,  vii.  40.  (Davies.) 

2.  Consoled,  comforted. 

"He  cometh  to  thee,  to  make  thee  cinisnlnte."— Qitarlen: 
Kmf>lems,  bk.  v.,  No.  15. 


consolidant 

con  -B51-ate,  >•.  t.  [Lat.  consolatus,  pa.  par.  of 
con«o/or=to  console  (q.  v.).]  To  console,  to  com- 
fort, to  cheer. 

"That  pitiful  rumor  may  report  my  flight, 
To  consulate  thine  ear." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  iii.  2. 

c&n-s&l-a  -tlon,  "c&n-s6>a  -jion,  s.  [Fr.  con- 
wlation  ;  Ital.  coiisolazioiie,  from  Lat.  consolatio, 
from  co?woJor  =  to  console  :  con  =  cum  =  with,  to- 
gether, and  sofor=to  comfort.] 

1.  The  act  of  consoling,  cheering,  or  comforting. 
"Thynkest  thou  it  a  small  thynge  of  the  consolactons  of 

God  1"—  Bible  (1661);  Job,  ch.  IT. 

2.  That  which  consoles,  cheers,  or  comforts;  a 
source  or  cause  of  comfort. 

"Hear  diligently  my  speech,  and  let  this  be  your  conso- 
lations."  —  Job  xxi.  2. 

3.  A  state  of  comparative  comfort  and  happiniv^. 
"For  we  have  great  joy  and  consolation  in  thy  love, 

.    .    .  "—Philem.  t.  7. 

cSn'-s6l-a-t8r,  s.  [Lat.]  A  comforter,  a  con- 
soler, a  cheerer. 

"A  kind  of  officers  termed  consvlfttors  of  the  sick."  — 
Johnson:  Note  on  Tempest. 

cin-SOl  -a-t5r-?,  ».  &  a.    [Lat.  consolatorius.] 

A.  Assubst.:  Anything  which  consoles,  comforts, 
or  cheers  ;  a  consolation. 

B.  ^4«   adj.:  Consoling,    comforting,    cheering; 
containing  or  tending  to  consolation  or  comfort. 

"Letters  .  ,  .  objurgatory,  consolatory,  monitory, 
or  congratulatory."  —  Hoteell:  Letters,  I.  L  L 

cAn-sfil  -a-trlx,  s.    [Lat.]    A  female  consoler. 
"Love,  the   consolatrix,    met    him    again."  —  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant:  Salem  Chapel,  ch.  xxvi. 

*con-BOlde,  «.    [CONSOCND.] 

C&n-sdle  '  ,  t'.  t.  [Fr.  consoler,  from  Lat.  consoler  : 
co»=cum=with,  together,  fully  ;  so(or=to  cheer,  to 
comfort.]  To  comfort  or  cheer  the  mind  in  time  of 
trouble  or  distress;  to  alleviate  grief  or  sorrow;  to 
soothe,  to  solace. 

"Mr.  Pope  retired  with  some  chagrin  to  Twickenham, 
but  consoled  himself  and  his  friend  with  this  sarcastic  re- 
flexion —  'We  shall  take  our  degree  together-  in  fame, 
whatever  we  do  at  the  university.—  Warburton:  Life,  by 
aurd. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  console,  to 
comfort,  and  to  solace  :  "  Console  and  solace  denote 
the  relieving  of  pain  ;  comfort  marks  the  com- 
munication of  positive  pleasure.  We  console  others 
with  words  ;  wo  console  or  solace  ourselves  with 
reflections  ;  wo  comfort  by  words  or  deeds.  Console 
is  used  on  more  important  occasions  than  solace. 
We  console  our  friends  when  they  meet  with  afflic- 
tions ;  we  solace  ourselves  when  we  meet  with 
disasters  :  we  comfort  those  who  stand  in  need  of 
comfort.  (  Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

c8n-s61e,s.    [Fr.] 

1.  Archit.  :  A.  bracket  cr  truss,  mostly  with  scrolls 
or  volutes  at  the  two  ends,  of  unequal  size  and 
contrasted,  but 

connected  by  a 
flowing  lino 
from  the  back 
of  the  upper 
one  to  the  inner 
convolving  face 
of  the  lower. 
(  Weale.)  Also 
called  Ancones 
(q.  v.). 

2.  Furnit.:  A 
pier-table  or 
bracket. 

"  Showing    m  e 

the   beautiful  Console. 

books    and    orna- 

ments on  the  consoles  and  chiffonieres."  —  C.  Bronte:  Jane 
Eyre,  ch.  xiii. 

console-table,  s.    [CONSOLE,  s.,  2.] 
c6n  soled  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CONSOLE,  v.] 
cfin-sol-er,  «.    [Eng.  consol(e);  -er.~j    One  who- 
consoles,  cheers,  or  comforts. 

"And,  as  she  looked  around,  she  saw  how  Death,  th« 

consoler, 

Laying  his  hand  upon  many  a  heart,  had  healed  it 
forever."  —  Longfellow:  Evanaeline,  pt.  ii.,  v.  5. 


C&n-SOl  '-Id-ant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  consolidans,  pr. 
par.  of  fontoliilo  =  to  condense,  to  consolidate 
fq.  v.). 

A.  As  adj.:  Haying  the  power  or  quality  of  con- 
solidating; especially  applied  to  a  medicine,  hav- 
ing the  tendency  to  unite  and  close  up  wounds. 

B.  Assubst.  :  Thatwhichhasthepowerorquality 
of  consolidating  ;   especially  used  of   a  medicine 
having  the  quality  of  closing  up  wounds. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w8rk,     who,     sftn;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try\     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


consolidate 
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consonantness 


c6n-sol  -I-date,  r.  /.  &  i.  [In  Fr.  consolider. 
fCoxsoLiDATE,  a.  j  The  word  is  explained  in  the 
glossary  to  Philemon  Holland's  translation  of 
Pliny's  Natural  History,  1601,  as  if  then  of  recent 
introduction  into  the  English  tongue.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  To  make  solid,  to  form  into  a  solid  and 
compact  mass,  to  compress,  to  harden,  to  solidify. 

"  The  word  may  be  rendered,  either  he  stretched,  or  he 
fiied  and  cotisolidated,  the  earth  above  the  waters." — 
Burnut;  Theory. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  To  strengthen ;  to  render  firm  or  steady. 

"  .  .  .  wherby  knowledge  is  ratified,  and  (as  I 
moupht  saye)  consolidate."— Sir  T.  Elyot.-  Governor,  bk. 
iii.,  ch.  xxv. 

(2)  To  unite  closely  and  firmly ;  to  bring  into  close 
union. 

"  So  long  as  he  was  compelled  to  act  he  would  endeavor 
to  consolidate  the  Empire  by  every  justifiable  means." — 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

(3)  To  mass  together, 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Legal: 

(1)  To  combine  two  benefices  in  one. 

(2)  To  combine  two  or  more  actions  into  one. 

2.  Parl. :  To  combine  or  unite  two  or  more  bills  in 
one. 

*3.  Surg. :  To  unite  or  close  the  lips  of  a  wound, 
or  the  parts  of  a  broken  bone. 

4.  Funds:  To  unite  several  items  of  revenue  under 
one  head.  [CONSOL.] 

"...  a  great  variety  of  taxes  and  surpluses  of 
taxes  and  duties  which  were  at  that  year  consolidated." — 
Rees.-  Cyclopaedia;  Funds. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  become  solid;   to  form   into   a 
solid  and  compact  body,  to  solidify. 

"  In  hurts  and  ulcers  of  the  head,  dryness  maketh  them 
more  apt  to  consolidate." — Bacon:  Nat,  History. 

c6n-s8l-I-date,  a.  [Lat.  consolidate, pa.  par. 
of  consolido:  con=cum=with,  together,  andsolido 
=to  make  solid;  eo/tdu«=solid,  compact.] 

*1.  Lit. :  Formed  into  a  solid  and  compact  mass ; 
solidified,  hardened. 

"  .  .  .  the  brawnes  and  sinewes  of  his  thighs  not 
fully  consolidate."— Sir  T.  Elyot:  Gov.,  fol.  68. 

•f2.  Fig.:  Firmly  fixed  or  united ;  combined. 
"  Tho  all  experience  past  became 
Consolidate  in  mind  and  frame.'* 

Tennyson;  Two  Voices. 

C&n-s6l  -l-da-t^d,  pa.  particip.  or  a.  [CONSOLI- 
DATE, v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par,;  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  Solidified;  formed  into  a  solid  and  com- 
pact mass ;  hardened. 

"Take,  then,   a  mass  of  partially  consolidated    mud, 
.    ."— Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  xiv.  417-8. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Brought  into  union;  combined. 

"...  the  equality  manifestly  becomes  as  predicable 
of  the  consolidated  states  as  it  was  of  the  serial  states." — 
Herbert  Spencer:  Principles  of  Psychology,  p.  300. 

(2)  In  close  union  and  connection ;  compact. 
"The  Germans  believe  that,  as  they  have  only  their 

own  consol idat ed  and  easily  traversed  country  to  defend 
.    .    ." — London  Times. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Parl.:  Applied  to  two  or  more  bills  combined 
into  one. 

2.  Funds:  Applied  to  two  or  more  sources  of  rev- 
enue combined  in  one.    [CONSOLS. ] 

3.  Law:  Applied  to  two  or  more  actions  combined 
into  one. 

If  Consolidated  Funds: 

Finance:  Funds  so  called  becanse  consolidated 
out  of  several  others.  In  this  country  loans  of  dif- 
ferent dates  have  several  times  been  consolidated, 
the  bonds  and  securities  for  which  are  quoted  on 
the  market  as  "consols"  (q.  v.).  In  England  the 
consolidated  fund  has  been  created  of  three  loans 
or  funds — the  aggregate,  the  general,  and  the  South 
Sea  funds.  It  was  first  formed  in  1786.  On  Jan.  5, 
1816.  it  became  as  it  now  is,  the  consolidated  fund 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

c6n-s5r-X-da-tInff,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [CONSOLI- 
DATE, u.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Tho  act  or  process  of  making  solid  or  compact. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  becoming  solid  or  hard- 
ened. 


II.  Law,  rf-c. :  The  act  of  combining  two  or  more 
actions,  bills,  dtc.,  into  one. 

If  Consolidating  of  actions: 

Law:  The  joining  of  two  or  more  actions  in  one. 
This  may  be  done  by  order  of  a  judge,  when  two  or 
more  actions  are  brought  by  the  same  plaintiff, 
against  the  same  defendant,  at  the  same  time,  fora 
cause  of  prosecution  which  might  have  been  tried 
in  a  single  action. 

C&n-s5l-I-da  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  consolidate,  from 
consolidatus,  pa.  par.  of  consolido.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

I:  Tho  act  of  consolidating  or  forming  into  a  solid 
and  compact  mass. 

"  The  consolidation  of  the  marble,  and  of  the  stone,  did 
not  fall  out  at  random."—  Woodward:  Essay  toward  a 
Natural  History  of  the  Earth. 

2.  The  state  of  being  consolidated  or  formed  into 
a  solid  and  compact  mass ;  solidification. 

"  In  an  able  and  elaborate  essay  published  in  1835,  Prof. 
Sedgwick  proposed  the  theory  that  cleavage  is  due  to  the 
action  of  crystalline  or  polar  forces  subsequent  to  the 
consolidation  of  the  rock.  — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d 
ed.),xiv.410. 

*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  ratifying  or  confirmation. 

"He  first  offered  a  league  to  Henry  the  Seventh,  and 
for  consolidation  thereof  nis  daughter  Margaret." — Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury;  Hist,  of  Henry  VIU.,  p.  11. 

2.  A  strengthening  or  rendering  firm. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Geol.:  The  rendering  of  strata  harder  and  more 
stony.    [A.  1. 1.]    As  a  rule  the  older  rocks  are  more 
consolidated  and  therefore  more  stony  than  those 
of  comparatively   modern    date,    but   there   are 
numerous  exceptions  to  this  rule.    Some,  such  as 
calcareous  and  silicious  deposits,  were  hard  from 
the  first.    Among  those  which  were  originally  soft, 
the  solidifying  causes  were  the  pressure  of  super- 
incumbent rocks,  heat,  the  infiltration  of  a  calcare- 
ous, ferruginous,  or  silicious  cement,  &c.    (Lyell: 
Princip.  of  Geol. ,  &CM  ch.  xii.) 

2.  Law: 

(1)  The  combining  of  two  or  more  actions  hi  one. 

"Application  may  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  defend- 
ants in  these  several  actions  for  a  judge's  order  to  stay 
all  the  actions  except  one.  This  is  called  consolidating 
the  actions,  and  the  order  by  which  it  is  effected,  the  Con- 
solidation Rule." — Arnold. 

*(2)  The  combining  of  two  benefices  in  one. 
(3)  The  uniting  the  possession  or  profit  of  land 
with  the  property. 

3.  Funds:  The  combining  of  two  or  more  sources 
of  revenue  in  one. 

c6"n-s5r-l-da-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  consolidat(e) ;  -ive.~\ 
Having  the  power  or  quality  of  consolidating. 

'Con-sSl'-I-di-tOT,  s.  [Eng.  consolidate);  -or.] 
One  who  consolidates. 

"  Harmonists  and  consolidators  force  it  into  the  cruci- 
ble."— Athenceum,  Oct.  6,  1877,  p.  426. 

C&n-sol'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  *.    [CONSOLE,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Comforting,  cheering. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  comforting  or  cheering ; 
consolation. 

COn-soT-Ing-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  consoling;  -ly.]  In 
a  consoling  or  comforting  manner ;  by  way  of  con- 
solation. 

c5n-s8l§',  s.  pi.  [Abbreviation  for  consolidated 
annuities."] 

Finance:  Securities  of  a  consolidated  indebted- 
ness, whether  of  public  or  private  corporation,  are 
in  this  country  quoted  as  consols.  In  England,  the 
three  per  cent,  consolidated  annuities,  constituting 
part  of  the  British  funded  debt,  are  indicated  by 
the  word.  Their  value  fluctuates  perpetually,  but 
within  narrow  limits ;  they  are  generally  not  much 
below  par.  In  1761  four  per  cent.,  and  in  1762  five 
per  cent,  consols  were  created,  but  the  interest  upon 
them  was  gradually  reduced,  till  now  it  is  only 
three  per  cent. 

c6\n-s5m-me",  s.  [Fr.1  A  broth  or  soup  made  by 
boiling  moat  and  vegetables  to  a  jelly. 

c6n'-s6n-an9e,  "cSn'-son-an-c,?,  s.  [Lat.  con- 
8<-m<infi<t,  from  consonans,  pr.  par.  of  consono=to 
sound  together,  to  agree  in  sound :  con = cum = with, 
tntrct licr,  and  sono  =  to  sound ;  sonus  =  a  sound.] 
[SOUND,  v.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Accord  or  agreement  of  sound. 

"And  winds  find  waters  flow'd 
In  consonance.    Such  were  those  prime  of  days." 
Thomson:  Spring,  270. 


2.  Rhyme  or  agreement  in  sound. 

"...  the  ode  is  finished  before  the  ear  has  learned' 
its  measures,  and  consequently  before  it  can  receive 
pleasure  from  their  consonance  and  recurrence." — John- 
son: Life  of  Gray. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Consistency,  agreement,  harmony,  accord. 

"As  in  everything  else,  beauty  and  favor  is  com  posed 
and  framed  (as  it  were)  of  many  members  meeting  and 
concurring  in  one,  and  altogether  at  the  same  time,  and 
that  by  a  certaine  simmetry,  consonance,  and  harmony." 
llull'iiul:  Plutarch,  p.  GO 

(a)  Followed  by  with. 

"  The  optic  nerve  responds,  as  it  were,  to  the  waves  with 
which  it  is  in  consonance." — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d 
ed.),viiL9.,  p.  196. 

*(&)  Followed  by  to. 

"  I  have  set  down  this  to  show  the  perfect  consonance  of 
our  persecuted  church  to  the  doctrine  of  scripture  ar.d 
antiquity." — Hammond:  On  Fundamentals. 

*2.  Concord,  close  union,  friendship. 

"...  by  the  rights  of  our  fellowship,  by  the  conso- 
nancy  of  our  youth,  by  the  obligation  of  our  ever-preserved 
love,  .  .  . — Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

B.  Music.:  A  combination  of  notes  which  can 
sound  together  without  the  harshness  which  is  pro- 
duced by  beats  disturbing  the  smooth  flow  of  the 
sound.  (Grove:  Diet,  of  Music.) 

c8n  -sft-nant,  *con-so-naunte,  a.,  adv.  &  «. 
[Lat.  consonanst  pr.  par.  of  consono.]  [CONSO- 
NANCE.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
1*  Literally: 

(1)  Agreeing  or  according  in  sound;  having  like 
sounds. 

"...  often  intermingled  with  perfect  or  consonant 
rhymes."— Hallam:  Lit.  of  Middle  Ayes,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

*(2)  Consisting  of  consonants,  consonantal. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Agreeing,  consistent,  congruous ;  in  harmony. 

*(a)  Followed  by  with. 

"That  where  much  is  given  there  shall  be  mnch  re- 
quired, is  a  thing  consonant  with  natural  equity." — Decay 
of  Piety. 

(6)  Followed  by  to. 

"  .  .  .  it  is  much  consonant  to  the  law  of  God,  as  a 
thing  willed,  not  commanded."— Bur  net:  Records,  bk.  ill.. 
No.  21. 

*(2)  Sympathetic. 

II.  Music:  Composed  of  consonances. 

B.  As  adv. :  Agreeably,  consistently,  in  accord. 
"Christe  sayeth  consonaunte  to  the   same."— Latimtn 

6th  Sermon. 

C.  As  substantive : 

Gram. :  A  letter  which  cannot  b*  sounded,  or  but 
imperfectly,  by  itself — that  is,  without  the  conjunc- 
tion of  a  vowel.  Consonants  are  divided  into 
liquids,  mutes,  and  sibilants.  (See  these  words.) 

Tf  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  consonant, 
accordant,  and  consistent:  "  Consonant  is  employed 
in  matters  of  representation ;  accordant  in  matters 
of  opinion  or  sentiment;  consistent  in  matters  of 
conduct.  A  particular  passage  is  consonant  with 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  Scriptures ;  a  particular  ac- 
count is  accordant  with  all  one  hears  and  sees  on  a 
subject;  a  person's  conduct  is  not  consistent  with 
his  station.  Consonant  is  opposed  to  dissonant,  ac- 
cordant to  discordant,  consistent  to  inconsistent. 
.  .  .  Consonance  mostly  serves  to  prove  the  truth 
of  anything,  but  dissonance  does  not  prove  its  false- 
hood until  it  amounts  to  direct  discordance  or  in- 
consistency.'1 (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.} 

consonant  interval. 

Music:  [INTERVAL.]    (Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

con  -s6-nan-tal,  a.    [Eng.  consonant;  -at.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  consonant. 

"  The  consonantal  sounds  b  and  d  begin  no  Greek  word." 
— Marsh;  Lect.  on  Eng.  Lang.,  p.  469. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  consonants. 
"...    cases  where,  from  consonantal  corruptions,  a 

short  vowel  has  to  be  lengthened." — Heames:  Comp.  Gram. 
Aryan  Lang,  of  India,  vol.  i.  (1872),  ch.  ii.,  p.  157. 

con-s6-nan'-tal-ly^,  adv.  [Eng.  consonantal  i 
-ly-]  By  a  consonant. 

c8n-s6-nan  -tic,  </.  [Eng.  consonant;  -t'c.]  Re- 
lating to  or  partakmgof  the  nature  of  a  consonant; 
consonantal. 

"  Conxonantic  bases,  or,  of  the  vocalic,  those  which  end 
in  M  (r),  a  vowel  of  a  decided  <-»uni»i<uitif  quality,  ar' 
most  apt  to  preserve  the  inflections  in  their  unaltered 
f onn."—  Chambers:  Encycl.  (Ogilvie. ) 

c5n  -80-nant  '-If,  adv.  [Eng.  consonant;  -ly.] 
In  a  consistent  manner ;  consistently,  agreeably. 

c5n'-S&-nant-ness,  «.  [Eng.  consonant;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  consonant;  consistency,  ac- 
cord. 


boll,     b<5y;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     sliin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  snfin;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -bie,     -die,    <fcc.  =  bel,     del. 
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consonous 

c5n  -SOJi-Ous,  a.  [Lat.  consonus  =  sounding  to- 
gether, agreeing:  con  =  cum  =  with,  together,  and 
sonus  =  a  sound.]  Agreeing  in  sound;  accordant, 
concordant,  harmonious. 

c6n-s6  -pl-fltte,  v.  f.  [CONSOPITE,  v.]  To  lull  to 
sleep. 

c6n-s6-pl-a  -tion,  s.  JCONSOPITION.]  A  lulling 
to  sleep. 

"  .  .  .  a  total  abstinence  from  intemperance  or  busi- 
ness, is  no  more  philosophy,  than  a  total  consopiation  of 
the  senses  in  repose  .  .  ." — Pope:  Lett,  to  Digby. 

con  -sfc-plte,  v.  t.  [CONSOPITE,  a.]  To  lull  to 
sleep,  to  quiet,  to  compose. 

"The  masculine  faculties  of  the  soul  were  fora  while 
well  slaked  and  oonsopited."  — Afore.-  Cong.  Cabb.  (1653), 
p.  68. 

con  -s6-plte.  a.  [Lat.  consopitus,  pa.  par.  of 
consopio=to  lull  to  sleep.]  Lulled  to  sleep,  quieted, 
composed. 

"  I  have  the  barking  of  bold  sense  confuted; 
Its  clamorous  tongue  thus  being  consopite." 

More;  Song  of  the  Soul,  iii.  43. 

c6n-s6-pl'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  consopitio,  from  con- 
sopio.]  A  lulling  to  sleep,  a  quieting  or  composing. 

con  sordini,  phrase.    [Ital.] 

Music: 

\.  With  the  mutes  on. 

2.  With  the  soft  pedal  of  tlie  pianoforte  held  down. 
(Stainer  tfc  Barrett.) 

c5n'-sort,  8.  [Lat.  consors= a  partner:  con— cum 
=with,  together,  and  sors  (genit.  sortis)=&  lot.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  One  who  shares  the  lot  or  fortunes  of  another; 
a  companion,  an  associate. 

"...  on  the  whole  most  dangerous  as  a  consort,  and 
least  dangerous  when  showing  hostile  colors."—  Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xziii. 

2.  The  partner  of  one's  bed ;  a  wife  or  husband. 

"  And  thy  loved  consort  on  the  dangerous  tide 
Of  life  long  since  has  anchor'd  by  thy  side." 

Coteper:  On  Receipt  of  my  Mother's  Picture  out 
of  Norfolk. 

3.  A  mate,  a  partner. 

"...    the   snow-white  gander,    invariably    accom- 
panied by  his  darker  consort,    .    .    ."—Darwin:  Voyage 
round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  U.,  p.  200. 
*4.    An  assembly,  a  meeting,  a  consultation. 

"  In  one  consort  there  eat 
Gruel  revenge,  and  ranc'rous  despite, 
Disloyal  treason,  and  heart-burning  hate." 

Spenser:  F.  Q. 

*5.  A  group  or  company. 

"  Great  boats  which  divide  themselves  into  divers  com- 
panies, five  or  six  boats  in  a  consort." — Hackluyt:  Voyages, 
vol.  i.t  pt.  i.,  p.  478. 

*6.  A  company,  a  fellowship. 

"...    wilt  thou  be  of  our  consort  f" 

Shakesp.;  Two  Gfent.  of  Ver.,  iv.  1. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  companion,  a  fit  associate. 

"  Such  as  I  seek,  fit  to  participate 
All  rational  delight,  wherein  the  brute 
Cannot  be  human  consort    .    .    ." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  viii. 

2.  Union,  concurrence,  combination,  or  associa- 
tion. 

"Take  it  singly,  and  it  carries  an  air  of  levity;  but  in 
consort  with  the  rest,  has  a  meaning  quite  different." — 
Atterbury. 

3.  Used  catachrestically  for  concert  (q.  v.). 

(1)  A  number  of  instruments  playing  in  harmony 
together. 

'  •  A  consort  of  music  in  a  banquet  of  wine,  is  as  a  signet 
of  carbuncle  set  in  gold." — Ecclesiasticus  xxxii.  5. 

(2)  Harmony. 

"  Visit  by  night  your  lady's  chamber-window 

With  some  sweet  consort." 
Shakesp.:  Two  Gent,  of  Ver.,  iii.  2.    (Folio  ed.,  1623.) 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Polit.  (Queen  Consort) :   The  wife  of  a  king,  as 
distinguished   from    a  Queen   Regnant   or  Queen 
Dowager.    (Prince  Consort) :  The   husband   of   a 
queen. 

"  Mary,  being  not  merely  Queen  Consort,  but  also  Queen 
Regnant,  was  inaugurated  in  all  things  like  a  King." — 
M'l.-'iuinit:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Naut. :  A  vessel  keeping  company  with  another. 
8.  Music: 

*(1)  A  consort  of  yiols  was  a  complete  sot,  the 
number  contained  in  a  chest,  usually  six.  [CHEST 

OP  YlOLS.J 

(2)  The  sounds  produced  by  the  union  of  instru- 
mental tone.  (Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 
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c&n-sort ,  v.  i.  &  t.    [CONSORT,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  associate,  or  keep  company,  to  share  one's 
lot,  or  fortunes. 

"  However,  I  with  thee  have  fii'd  my  lot, 
Certain  to  undergo  like  doom:  if  death 
Consort  with  thee,  death  is  to  me  as  life." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  ii. 
*2.  To  agree,  to  arrange. 

"All  these  consorted  to  goe  to  Goa  together,  and  I 
determined  to  goe  with  them." — Hacklttyt:  Voyages,  vol.  i., 
pt.  i.,  p.  222. 

B.  Reflexive:  To  associate  or  join  one's  self,  to 
mix. 

"  He  begins  to  consort  himself  with  men,  and  thinks 
himself  one." — Locke:  Thoughts  on  Education. 
*C.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  match,  to  unite,  to  associate,  to  join. 
"  So  forth  they  pass,  a  well  consorted  payre 

Till  that  at  length  with  Arohimage  they  meet.". 

Spenser:  F.  «.,  II.  iii.  11. 

2.  To  associate  with. 

"And  they 
Consorted  other  deities,  replete  with  passions." 

Chapman:  Iliad,  viii.  886. 

3.  To  unite  or  join  in  harmony. 

*'  Consort  both  heart  and  lute,  and  twist  a  song 
Pleasant  and  long."  Herbert. 

4.  To  accompany,  to  attend,  to  escort. 

"  Thou,  wretched  boy,  that  didst  consort  him  here, 
Shalt  with  him  hence." 

Shakesp.:  Rom.  <t  Jut.,  iii.  1. 

II.  Fig. :  To  attend,  to  accompany. 
"Sweet  health  and  fair  desires  consort  your  grace!" 
Shakesp.:  Love's  Labor's  Lost,  ii.  1. 

*c6n-sort  -9,-ble,  a.    [Eng.  contort;  -able.'] 

1.  Suitable  or  fit  to  be  associated  with. 

2.  Fit  to  be  compared  or  ranked  with ;  compara- 
ble. 

"  He  was  consortable  to  Charles  Brandon,  under  Henry 
VIII.  who  was  equal  to  him." — Wotton. 

cbn-sort  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CONSORT,  ».] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Joined,  associated,  united,  leagued. 

".    .    .    Collatine  and  his  consorted  lords." 

Shakesp. .-  The  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,609. 

*2.  Joined  in  marriage,  united. 

"He,  with  his  consorted  Eve, 
The  story  heard  attentive,    .    .    ." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  bk.  Til. 
*3.  In  harmony  or  accord. 

"Sundry  consorted  instruments  they  held  in  their 
arms." — Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  ii. 

C&n-sort'-Sr,  «.  [Eng.  consort;  -er.]  A  con- 
federate, an  accomplice,  a  companion,  an  abettor. 

"All  and  every  their  coadjutors,  counsellors,  consorters, 
procurers,  abettors  and  maintainers." — Burnet:  Records, 
pt.  ii.,  bk.  il.,  No.  32. 

C&n-sor-tler,  s.  [Eng.  consor<=concert,  and  suff. 
-fer.]  One  who  takes  part  in  a  concert. 

"  His  lordship  had  not  been  long  master  of  the  viol,  and 
a  eure  consortier,  but  he  turned  composer." — North:  Life 
ofLd.  Ouildford,  ii.  273.  (Davits.) 

C&n-sort'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.    [CONSORT,  D.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <St  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  associating  or  keeping 
company  with. 

*con-sor'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  consortio,  from  consort.] 
Fellowship,  companionship,  association. 

"  .  .  .  study  thou  conversation,  and  be  critical  in  thy 
consortton." — Sir  T.  Browne:  Christian  Morals,  ii.  9. 

cSn  -sor-tlfjm,  s.    [Eng.  consort;  -inn.] 

Biol.:  The  union  of  animals  and  plants  in  one 
organization,  each  affording  accommodation  in 
some  respects  to  the  other.  It  was  discovered  by 
Max  Schultzo  that  chlorophyll  constituted  the 
green  coloring  matter  in  Hydra  and  the  Planarian 
vortex.  Lankester,  by  means  of  spectroscopic 
analysis,  proved  its  existence  in  Hydra  and  Spon- 
gilla.  Sorby  showed  that  chlorophyll-bearing  ani- 
mals must  have  a  plant-like  nutritive  process ;  in 
fact,  they  are  vegetating  animals,  just  as  fly-traps 
are  regarded  as  carnivorous  plants.  Mr.  Patrick 
Geddes  subsequently  showed  that  the  green  Plan- 
arian was  colored  by  chlorophyll,  which  gave  off 
oxygen  in  sunlight  like  a  plant.  The  parasitic 
character  of  the  yellow  cells  existing  in  various 
Radiolaria  was  shown  by  Cionkowski.  On  this  and 
other  animals  classed  as  Protozoa  and  Ccelenterata 
there  are  parasitic  alga?.  Cousortism  is  called  also 
symbiosis,  and  alga*  parasitic  on  animals  are  de- 
nominated symbiotic.  (Academy,  No.  509,  Feb.  4, 
1882,  p.  86.) 


conspicuousness 

con  -sort-ship,  s.  [Eng.  consort;  -ship.]  The 
condition  or  position  of  a  consort;  fellowship, 
partnership,  companionship. 

"Thus,  consulting  wisely  with  the  state  of  times,  and 
the  child's  disposition  and  abilities  of  containing,  must 
the  parent  either  keep  his  virgin,  or  labor  for  the  pro- 
vision of  a  meet  consortship." — Up.  Hall:  Cases  of  Consc., 
iv.  1. 

con  sound  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  con,  and  Eng.  sound 
(q.  v.).J  To  make  sound,  to  heal. 

con  sound  ,  *con-soud,  con-solde,  s.  [A  cor- 
ruption of  Fr.  consoude ;  Ital.  consolida ;  Lat.  con- 
soZitia=comfreyj  from  consoKdo=to  consolidate,  so 
named  from  its  healing  qualities.]  [CONSOLIDATE.] 

Botany : 

1.  Of  the  form  Consolde:  The  name  given  in  the 
middle  ages  to  several  plants.  The  Greater  Consolde 
was   Symphytum    officinale,    the    middle    one   is 
thought  by  some  to  have  been  Spircea  Ulmaria,  but 
Britten  and  Holland  make  it  Ajuga  reptans;  the 
smaller  one  is  the  Daisy,  Bellis  perennis. 

2.  Of  the  forms  Consound  and  Consoud:  Various 
plants. 

11  (1)  Comfrey  Consound:  Symphytum  offlcinale. 

2)  King's  Consound:  Delphinium  Consolida. 

3)  Less  Consound :  Bellis  perennis. 
Middle  Consound :  Ajuga,  reptans. 

5)  Saracen's  Consound :  Senecio  saracenicus. 
*c5n-spe-clf -Ic,  a.  [Pref.  con-,  and  Eng.  specific 
(q.  v.).]    Belonging  to  the  same  species.     (Athe- 
naeum, Feb.  24, 1883,  p.  250.) 

*c6n-spect  -9,-ble,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
conspectabilis,  from  conspectus,  pa.  par.  of  con- 
spicio.]  Able  or  easy  to  be  seen,  conspicuous. 

*cdn-spSc  -tlon,  s.  [Lat.  conspectio,  from  con- 
spectus, pa.  par.  of  conspicio.]  A  beholding  or 
looking  at. 

*c8n-8p6c-tQ  -I-tjf,  «.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
conspectttitas,  from  conspectus= sight;  conspicio= 
to  see,  to  behold.]  The  organs  of  vision ;  faculty  of 
sight. 

"c&n-spSc'-tus,  s.  [Lat.]  A  general  sketch  or 
outline  of  a  subject;  an  abstract,  a  synopsis,  a 
prospectus. 

*c6n-sper  -sion,  8.  [Lat.  conspersio,  from  con- 
spersus,  pa.  par.  of  consperyo=to  sprinkle  about: 
con  =  cum  =  with,  together,  fully,  and  spargo  —  to 
scatter,  to  sprinkle.]  The  act  of  sprinkling;  asper- 
sion. 

"The  conspersion  and  washing  the  door  posts  with  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb." — Jer.  Taylor:  Oreat  Exemplar,  142. 
(Latham.) 

c8n-splc-u  -f-ty,  s.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
conspicuitas,  from  conspicuus.]  The  quality  of  be- 
ing conspicuous ;  conspicuousness,  brightness. 

"...  midnight  may  vie  for  conspicuitg  with  noon." 
— Olanvtlle:  Scepsis. 

C&n-splc'-n-ous,  a.  [Lat.  conspicuus,  from  eon- 
sptcio  =  to  see  clearly :  con  =  cum  =  with,  together, 
fully,  and  spicio=to  see.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Plain  or  obvious  to  the  sight ;  visible  at  a  long 
distance. 

"The  morn,  conspicuous  on  her  golden  throne." 
Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  *.,  1.  646. 

2.  Notable,  attracting  the  eye. 

"  Conspicuous  by  her  veil  and  hood, 
Signing  the  Cross,  the  Abbess  stood." 

Scott:  Marmlon,  il.  11. 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Attracting  the  mental  eye;  notable,  famous, 
eminent. 

"To  make  thy  virtues  or  thy  faults  conspicuous." 

Addison:  Cato. 

2.  Above  the  ordinary ;  extraordinary. 

" .  .  .  the  conspicuous  example  of  courage  set  by 
their  generals,  .  .  ." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.xiii. 

c&n  splc  -u-ous-ly',    adv.     [Eng.  conspicuous; 
-ly-] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  In  a  manner  obvious  or  plain  to  the  eye ;  mani- 
festly, plainly. 

"  Conspicuously  station'd,  one  fair  plant, 
A  tall  and  shining  holly,    .    .    . 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iii. 

2.  In  a  manner  calculated  to  attract  the  eye. 
II.  Fig. :  Eminently,  notably,  remarkably. 
"These  methods  may  be  preserved  conspicuously,  and 

entirely  distinct." — Watts:  Logic. 

c6n  splc  -n-oiis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  conspicuous; 
-ness.] 

I.  Literally : 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  open  or 
obvious  to  the  sight. 

"...  that  twilight,  which  is  requisite  to  their  con- 
spicuousness."— Boyle:  Proem;  Essay. 


lite,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     whSt,     fail,     father;     wS,    wgt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    s'ire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pSt, 
•r,     wb're,     wplf,     w5rk,     wh6,     sftn;     mate,     cub,    clire,    unite,     cur,     rflle,    fill;     try,     Syrian.     SB,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      QU  =  kw. 
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2.  The  quality  of  being  attracting  to  the  eye. 

"If  we  take  the  colors  of  the  female  goldfinch,  bull- 
finch, or  blackbird,  as  a  standard  of  the  degree  of  COH- 
spicnousness,  which  is  not  highly  dangerous  to  the  sitting 
female,  .  .  .  " — Danvin:  Descent  of  Man  (1871),  pt.  ii., 
ch.  iv.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  169. 

II.  Fig. ;  Eminence,  fame,  notoriety. 

".  .  .  and  finding  in  themselves  strong  desires  of 
conspicuotisness,  with  small  abilities  to  attain  it,  .  .  ." 
—Boyle;  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  303. 

c&n-splr  -a-9^,  *c&n-splr'-a-$le,  *con-spyr- 
a-cy,  s.  [Lat.  conspiratio.]  [CONSPIRATION.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit.:  A  combination  of  two  or  more  persons 
for  the  carrying  out  of  some  illegal  purpose  or 
the  perpetration  of  some  crime ;  a  plot. 

*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  concurrence  or  general  tendency  of  things  to 
one  end  or  event. 

"When  the  time  now  came  that  misery  was  ripe  for 
him,  there  was  a  conspiracy  in  alt  heavenly  and  earthly 
things,  to  frame  fit  occasions  to  lead  him  unto  it." — Sid- 
ney: Arcadia. 

2.  A  combination. 

"  So  is  the  conspiracy  of  her  several  graces  held  best 
together  to  make  one  perfect  figure  of  beauty." — Sidney: 
A  rcadia. 

B.  Law:  A  secret  agreement  or  combination  be- 
tween two  or  more  persons  to  commit  any  unlawful 
act  that  may  injure  any  third  person  or  persons. 
Specifically  a  combining  falsely  and  maliciously  to 
indict,  or  to  procure  the  indicting  or  conviction  of 
any  innocent  person  of  felony.    Every  act  of  con- 
spiracy is  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law. 

c6"n-spir'-ant,  a.  [Fr.  conspirant;  Lat.  conspi 
rans,  pr.  par.  of  conspiro=to  blow  together,  to  ac~ 
cord :  con  =  cum  =  with,  together,  and  spiro  =  to 
breathe.]  Engaged  in  a  conspiracy ;  conspiring, 
plotting. 

"  Conspirant  'gainst  this  high-illustrious  prince." 

Shakesp.-  King  Lear,  v.  3. 

*c5n-spl-ra  -tion,  *con-splr-a'-c.ion,  *con- 
spir-a-cioun,  s.  [Fr.  conspiration ;  Lat.  conspira- 
tio,  from  conspiro.} 

1.  An  agreement  or  combination,  a  conspiracy. 

"  Whanne  hie  seruauntis  by  conspiracioun  had  sworyn." 
— Wycliffe:  2  Paralip.  xxxiii.  24. 

2.  A  concurrence  or  agreement  in  tendency  to  any 
result. 

"...  were  it  not  that  the  conspiration  of  interest 
were  too  potent  for  the  diversity  of  judgment." — Decay  of 
Piety. 

3.  Harmony,  accord,  agreement. 

"  •  •  •  what  an  harmony  and  conspiration  there  is  be- 
twixt all  these  laws,  .  .  ." — Hammond:  Works,  vol.  i.,  p. 
210. 

c6n~splr  -a-tSr,  *con-spir-a-tour,  *con-spyr- 
a-tour,  s.  [Lat.,  from  conspiro.]  One  who  engages 
in  a  conspiracy ;  one  who  combines  or  conspires  with 
others  to  commit  any  unlawful  act. 

*c6"n-splr  -a-tress,  s.  [Eng.  conspirat(or)t  and 
fern.  sufi.  -ress.]  A  female  conspirator. 

"  In  place  of  the  cool  conspiratress  .  .  .  there  stood 
by  his  side  a  passionate  woman." — Maurice  Dering  (1864), 
•vol.  ii.,  p.  91. 

*c6n-spire,  s.  [OONSPIBE,  u.]  A  conspiracy,  an 
agreement,  a  compact. 

"By  a  generall  conspire  to  know  no  woman  themselves 
and  disable  all  others  also." — Browne;  Vulgar  Errors, 
p.  186. 

c6n-spire',  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  conspirer;  Ital.  con- 
spirare.  from  Lat.  conspiro=to  blow  together,  to 
accord.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

'  1.  Lit. :  To  engage  in  a  conspiracy,  to  commit  any 
unlawful  act,  to  plot,  to  concert  a  crime,  to  hatch  a 
treason. 

"...  swearing  allegiance  to  a  King  against  whom 
they  were  conspiring." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  agree  together,  to  concur,  to  have  a  com- 
mon tendency,  to  suit,  to  fit. 

"  Begin,  ye  captive  bands,  and  strike  the  lyre, 
The  time,  the  theme,  the  place,  and  all  conspire." 
Goldsmith:  An  Oratorio,  ii. 

IF  Followed  by  to. 

"  Two  poets,  (poets  by  report 

Not  oft  so  well  agree,) 
Sweet  harmonist  of  Flora's  court  I 
Conspire  to  honor  thee." 
Cowper:  Lines  Addressed  to  Dr.  Darwin. 

(2)  To  join  or  unite  with. 

"...  we  must  know  whether  the  external  force  con- 
spires with  or  opposes  the  internal  forces  of  the  body 
itself."—  Tyndall;  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  v.  97. 
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II.  Law:  To  combine  or  enter  into  a  conspiracy 
to  commit  any  unlawful  act  to  the   injury  of  a 
third  person.    Specifically  to  combine  falsely  and 
maliciously  to  procure  the  indicting  or  conviction 
of  an  innocent  person  of  felony. 
*B.  Trans. :  To  plot,  to  combine  for,  to  plan. 
"  Thus  smooth  he  ended,  yet  his  death  conspir'd.'' 
Pope.-  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xvi.,  1.  464. 

c6n-spire  -ment,  s.  [Eng.  conspire;  *nient.]  A 
conspiracy,  a  plot. 

"But  sue hf  a  false  conapirement 
Though  it  be  priue  for  a  throwe, 
God  wolde  not  it  were  vnknowe." 

Gower.-  i.  216. 

c6n-Spir  -er,  s.  [Eng.  conspir(e) ;  -er.]    One  who 
conspires,  a  conspirator. 
c6lL-8pir-Xng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s     [CONSPIRE.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:   Plotting,  combining  in  a  conspiracy  or 
common  plan ;  united  in  a  plot. 

"  From  north,  from  south,  from  east,  from  west, 
Conspiring  nations  come." 

Goldsmith:  An  Oratorio,  ii. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Uttered  or  breathed  simultaneously ;  united. 

"  .    .     .     the  conspiring  voice 
Of  routed  armies,  when  the  field  is  won.'* 

Waller:  Battle  of  the  Summer  Islands,  3. 

(2)  United  or  agreeing  in  a  common  tendency, 
concurring. 

"...  conspiring  changes  may  accumulate  on  the 
orbit  of  one  planet  .  .  ." — Herschel;  Astronomy  (5th 
ed.,  1858),  §  70L 
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army,  which  then  depended  for  success  a  good  deal 
upon  horsemen;  was  judge  of  military  offenses,  and 
regulated  all  matters  of  chivalry.  Such  was  the 
position  of  the  first  celebrated,  and  then  notorious 
military  leader,  known  to  the  French  as  the  Cone- 
stable,  and  in  English  history  as  the  Constable  de 
Bourbon,  who  fell  in  his  daring  attack  on  the  city 
of  Rome  on  May  5,  1527.  In  1627  the  office,  which 
his  possession  of  it  had  rendered  immortal  in  his- 
tory, was  abolished.  Napoleon  I.  revived  it,  but  it 
was  finally  brought  to  an  end  on  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbon  dynasty. 

"...    had,    since  the  eleventh  century,   given  to  . 
France  a  long  and  splendid  succession  of  Constables  and 
Marshals." — Macaulay.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

2.  In  England;  The ofiice  of  the  constable  crossed 
the  Channel  with  the  Norman  conquerors?  the  dig- 
nitary who  filled  it  being  called  Lord  High  Con- 
stable. The  functions  were  the  same  as  those  of 
his  French  brother.  As  chief  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Chivalry  he  encroached  on  the  jurisdiction  of  other 
legal  functionaries,  and  his  power  in  this  direction 
had  to  be  abridged,  which  it  was  by  the  statute  13 
Richard  II.,  c.  2.  The  office  of  the  High  Constable, 
though  carrying  with  it  what  may  be  called  the 
Commander-in-chief  ship  of  the  army,  was  heredi- 
tary, being  attached  to  certain  manors.  It  was 
therefore  held  successively  by  the  Bohuns.  Earls  of 
Hereford  and  Essex,  with  their  heirs,  the  Staffords, 
and  the  Dukes  of  Buckingham.  In  1514,  Henry  VIII. 
discharged  the  manors  of  the  burden  of  furnishing 
hereditary  commanders  to  the1  army  as  an  indirect 
means  of  dismissing  the  commanders  themselves. 
When,  in  1522,  the  then  existing  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham was  attainted  for  high  treason,  the  manors 
themselves  were  confiscated  to  the  Crown. 

Modern  Times:  In  this  country  there  are  in  the 
diff erent  states  various  degrees  of  dignity  attached 
to  the  office  of  constable,  but  in  all  ne  is  an  officer 


II.  Mech.  :  Applied  to  powers  which  act  in  a  direc-    belonging  to  the  police  department,  and  in  most  of 
tion  not  opposite  to  each  other  ;  co-operating. 

C.  Assubst.  :  The  act  of  entering  into  a  conspir- 
acy; plotting. 

"Allay  their  rage  and  mutinous  conspiring." 

Fletcher:  Purple  Island,  iv.  25. 

c6n-Spir  -lng-l$?,  adv.    [Eng.  conspiring  ;  -ly.'} 
1.  Lit,  :  By  way  of  conspiracy  or  combination. 
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mandates  of  the  judiciary,  the  sheriff  being  usually 
tlje  chief  police  officer  and  performing  the  acts  of 
greater  importance  commanded  by  the  courts.  In 
some  places  the  functions  of  the  constable  are  con- 
fined to  civil  causes,  while  in  others  he  has  both  a 
criminal  and  a  civil  sphere.  In  England  a  consta- 
of the 


*'  Either  violently  without  mutual  consent  for  urgent 
reasons,  orconspiringly  by  plot  of  lust  or  cunning  malice." 
—  Milton;  Tetrachordon. 

2.  Fig.  :  In  agreement  or  accord;  concurringly, 
unitedly. 

"  .  .  .  these  three  joined  and  confederated,  as  it  were, 
are  conspiringly  propitious  and  favorable  to  us."  —  Bar- 
row, ii.  490. 

c5n-spls  -sate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  conspissatus,  pa.  par. 
of  conspisso.]  To  make  thick  or  viscous,  to  thicken. 

"  For  that  which  doth  conspissate  active  is." 

H.  More:  Infinity  of  Worlds,  st.  14.     (Davies.) 

con-spls-sa  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  conspissatio,  from 
conspissatus,  pa.  par.  of  conspisso  =  to  make  thick  : 
con  —  cum  —  with,  together,  fully,  and  spisso  =  to 
thicken;  spissws=thick.]  The  act  of  making  thick 
or  viscous  ;  thickness. 

"  With  taste  and  color  by  natural  conspissation 
Of  things  dissever/d." 

Ancient  Poem  in  Ashmole's  Theat.  Chem.,  p.  176. 

c5n  -spur-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  conspurco.]  Todefile, 
to  pollute.  (Cockeram.) 

con-spur-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  conspurcatio,  from 
conspurco=to  pollute:  con=cum=with,  together, 
fully,  and  spurco=to  make  foul,  to  pollute.]  The 
act  of  defiling  or  polluting  ;  defilement,  pollution. 

cSn-sta-bir-I-tjf,  s.  [  Eng.  constabl(e)  ;  -ity*] 
The  office  of  a  constable. 

"  His  constability  ceases  immediately  after  the  ceremony 
is  over."  —  Missoti;  Travels  in  Eng.,  p.  128.  (Dories.) 

c6n-sta-ble,*con-es-ta-ble,s,  [Dan.constabel; 
Sw.  konstapel;  Dut.  konnetabel;  Fr.  connitable; 
O.  Fr.  &  Prov.  conestable;  Sp.  condestable;  Port. 
condestavel;  Ital.  conestabile;  Low.  Lat.  conestab- 
uluK,  from  conies  stabuli=  (lit.)  count  of  the  stable.] 
[1.  1(1).] 

I.  Formerly: 

1.  On  the  Continent: 

(1)  In  the  Roman  empire  during  the  latter  part  of 
its  existence:    The  comes  stabuli.  the  functionary 
from  which  the  mediaeval  constable  developed,  had 
(as  his  name  imported)  charge  of  the  stables  with 
the  horses  housed  therein.    He  was  not  a  plebeian 
groom,  but  a  high  functionary,  who  might  now  be 
called  Master  of  the  Horse.    The  English  word  con- 
stable  has  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  applied  to 
him  in  this  rudimentary  stage  of  nis  development. 

(2)  In  France  and  some  other  continental  coun- 
tries  during   mediaeval   times:    Under   the   early 
French  kings  the  comes  stabuli,  now  transformed 
into  the  "conestable,"  was  a  high  functionary  of 
government.     He  was  commander-in-chief  of  the 


. 

ble  is  a  conservator  of  the  peace  within  his  district, 
and  serves  warrants,  summonses,  &c. 

IF  Special  constables  are  respectable  citizens 
sworn  in  to  aid  the  regular  police  force  to  keep 
order  on  occasions  of  special  danger. 

III.  A  large  glass,  the  contents  of  which  one  is 
obliged  to  drink,  if  in  company  he  did  not  drink 
fair;  that  is,  did  not  drink  as  much  as  the  rest  of 

the  company.    (Scotch.) 

TF  To  outrun  the  constable,  to  overrun  the  constable  : 
To  spend  more  than  one  can  afford.  (Inelegant.) 

c6n-stat>'-l£r-jf,  *c6n-sta'-bler-Ie,  *con-sta- 
bll-rie,  s.  [O.Ital.conestaboleria.]  [CONSTABLE.] 

1.  The  office,  position,  or  duties  of  a  guardian  or 
constable. 

"  Ye  will  take  the  constabilrie  of  myn  housholde  and  of 
all  the  lordship  of  my  londe  after  me."  —  Merlin,  I.  ii.  373. 

2.  The  body  collectively  of  constables. 

3.  The  jurisdiction  or  district  of  a  constable. 

c6n'-Bta-ble-ShIp,  s.  [Eng.  constable;  -s/up.] 
The  office  or  position  of  a  constable. 

"  This  keepership  is  annexed  to  the  constableship  of  the 
castle,  and  that  granted  out  in  lease."—  Care  w:  Survey  of 
Cornwall. 

c6n  -sta-bless,  *con-sta-blesse,  s.  [Eng.  con- 
stabl(e)  ;  -ess.]  A  female  guardian  or  governor. 

"  Dame  Hermegild,  constablesse  of  that  place." 

Chaucer;  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  4,958. 

cdn-fitab  -u-la-r^,  a.  &  s.  [Low.  Lat.  constabu- 
larius;  from  constabulus=  constable  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  con- 
stables ;  relating  to  the  office  of  a  constable. 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  body  of  constables  in  any  town, 
district,  or  country. 

*c&n-stab  -u-la-t6r~£,  «.  [Low  Lat.  constabu- 
larius.1  A  constablery  ;  the  jurisdiction  or  district 
of  a  constable. 

*cSn  -stance,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  constantia.] 
Constancy. 

"  And  telle  hire  Constance,  and  hire  besinesse." 

Chaucer:  The  Clerkes  Tale,  3,884. 

con  -stan-C^,  s.  [Lat.  constantia;  Sp.  &  Port. 
constancia;  Ital.  constanza-,  from  Lat.  constans= 
constant  (q.  v._).] 

*1.  The  quality  of  being  constant  •  immutability, 
unalterable  continuance,  stability,  fixedness. 

"The  laws  of  God  himself  no  man  will  ever  deny  to  be 
of  a  different  constitution  from  the  former,  in  respect  of 
the  one's  constancy,  and  the  mutability  of  the  other."  — 
Hooker. 


boll,    btf^;     pout,    Jolfl;    cat,    $ell,     chorus,     $nin,    bench;     go,     feem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a§;     expect,     Senophon,    e?iat.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  sh&n.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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*2.  An  unvaried  and  unchanging  state ;  consist- 
ency. 

"Constancy  of  character  is  what  is  chieCy  valued  and 
sought  for  by  naturalists." — Darwin:  Descent  of  Man 
(1871),  pt.  L,  ch.  vii.,  vol.  L,  p.  214. 

f3.  Resolution,  firmness  of  mind,  steady  deter- 
mination; a  fixedness  of  purpose,  perseverance. 

"  .  .  .  compared  yon  to  those  Greeks  and  Romans, 
whose  constancy  in  suffering  pain,  and  whose  resolution 
in  pursuit  of  a  generous  end,  you  would  rather  imitate 
than  boast  of."— Pope:  Letter  to  Blount  (1717). 

4.  Fidelity,  faithful  attachment. 

5.  Endurance  of  affection ;  permanence  of  love  or 
friendship. 

"  While  innocence  without  disguise, 
And  constancy  sincere." 

Cowper;  The  Doves. 

6.  Consistency,  steadiness,  stability. 

11 .  .  .  integrity,  constancy,  or  any  of  the  virtues  of 
the  noble  family  of  Truth." — Ufacaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

*7.  Certainty,  reality. 

"  But  all  the  story  of  the  night  told  over, 
More  witnesseth  than  fancy's  images 
And  grows  to  something  of  great  constancy." 

Shakesp.:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  v.  L 

8.  Frequency. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  constancy, 
stability,  firmness,  and  steadiness:  "  Constancy 
respects  the  affections ;  stability  the  opinions ; 
steadiness  the  action  or  the  motives  of  action ; 
firmness  the  purpose  or  resolution.  Constancy  pre- 
vents from  changing,  and  furnishes  the  mind  with 
resources  against  weariness  or  disgust  of  the  same 
object ;  it  preserves  and  supports  an  attachment 
under  every  change  of  circumstances:  stability  pre- 
vents from  varying,  it  bears  up  the  mind  against 
the  movements  of  levity  or  curiosity,  which  a 
diversity  of  objects  might  produce :  steadiness  pre- 
vents from  deviating;  it  enables  the  mind  to  bear 
up  against  the  influence  of  humor,  which  tempera- 
ment or  outward  circumstances  might  produce ;  it 
fixes  on  one  course  and  keeps  to  it :  firmness  pre- 
vents from  yielding;  it  gives  the  mind  strength 
against  all  the  attacks  to  which  it  may  be  exposed : 
it  makes  a- resistance,  and  comes  off  triumphant. 
(Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

con.  -  st ant,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  constant ;  Ital.  constante; 
from  Lat.  constant,  pr.  par.  of  consto=to  stand 
firm:  con— cum— with,  together,  and  sto= to  stand.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Lit.:  Remaining  or  continuing  firm  or  fixed; 
not  fluid. 

"If  you  take  highly  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and  de- 
phlegmed  spirit  of  urine,  and  mix  them,  you  may  turn 
these  two  fluid  liquors  into  a  constant  body." — Boyle.- 
History  of  Firmness. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  Unvaried  or  unvarying,  unchanging,  durable. 

"  The  world's  a  scene  of  changes,  and  to  be 
Constant,  in  nature  were  inconstancy."     Cowley. 

*(2)  Firm,  steady,  or  determined  in  mind;  un- 
shaken or  unmoved  in  purpose  or  opinion ;  perse- 
vering. 

"The  lord  privy  seal  found  the  woman,  in  her  examina- 
tion, constant  in  her  former  sayings." — Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury:  Hist.  Henry  VIII.,  p.  472. 

(3)  Unchanging,  continuous,  unceasing. 

"  Onward  its  course  the  present  keeps, 
Onward  the  constant  current  sweeps." 
Longfellow:  Coplas  de  Manrique  (Translation). 

(4)  Firm  and  steadfast  in  affection ;  not  fickle  or 
changeable. 

"...    they  yet  remained  constant  friends.'1—  Sid ney. 
*(5)  Grave,  important. 

"I  am  no  more  mad  than  you  are:  make  the  trial  of  it 
in  any  constant  question." — Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Wight,  iv.  2. 

t(6)  Certain,  sure,  firmly  attached  or  adhering. 
(Followed  by  to.) 

"He  shewed  his  firm  adherence  to  religion,  as  mod- 
eled by  our  national  constitution;  and  was  constant  to  its 
offices  in  devotion,  both  in  public  and  in  hit*  family." — 
Addison:  Freeholder. 

*(7)  Evident,  acknowledged,  obvious,  beyond 
doubt  or  question.  (Lat.  constat.) 

"It  i&  constant,  without  any  dispute,  that  if  they  had 
fallen  on  these  provinces  in  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
Charleroy,  Neville,  Louvaine,  Ac.,  would  have  cost  them 
neither  time  nor  danger."—  Sir  W.  Temple:  Works,  ii.  86. 

(8)  Frequent,  continual. 

II.  Math.  &  Physics:  Unvarying  or  unchanging. 
(See  the  compounds.) 

B.  As  substantive : 

Math.  <&  Physics:  That  which  is  not  subject  to 
change,  that  which  remains  invariable. 


1"  (1)  Arbitrary  or  indeterminate  constant: 
Math. :  A  constant  to  which  any  value  may  be 
assigned  at  pleasure.  Thus  in  the  algebraic  equa- 
tion na  +  4  =  1  —  •my,  n  and  m,  the  coefficients  of 
a  and  37  respectively,  may  have  any  arbitrary  value 
assigned  them  that  one  chooses. 

(2)  Constant  of  aberration,  of  friction,  <£c.: 
Physics,  Astron**  <£c.:  A  constant  by  the  deter- 
mination of  which  the  aberration,  friction,  or  any- 
thing varying  within  equally  narrow  limits  may  at 
any  moment  p©  determined. 

(3)  Determinate  constant : 

Math.:  One  which  cannot  be  so  altered;  one 
which  remains  invariable,  as  the  ratio  between  the 
radius  and  the  circumference  of  a  circle. 

(4)  Indeterminate  constant :  I  Arbitrary  constant.] 

(5)  Variation  of  constants: 

Math.:  This  strange  expression,  which  seems  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  means  that  what  is  theoret- 
ically a  constant,  and  would  be  so  if  no  other  force 
operated,  is  made  variable  by  the  action  of  such  a 
force.  If,  for  instance,  the  orbit  of  a  planet  were  a 
constant,  a  perturbation  of  its  course  in  that  orbit 
might  and  would  be  effected  by  a  planet  being  in  its 
vicinity  as  it  passed  a  certain  point ;  the  constant 
would  then  for  a  time  become  a  variant. 

If  For  the  difference  between  constant  and  con- 
tinual, see  CONTINUAL  ;  for  that  between  constant 
and  durable,  see  DURABLE. 

constant  battery,  s. 

Elect. :  An  electric  battery  with  two  liquids.  It 
is  called  constant  because  its  action  remains  unim- 

g aired  for  a  considerable  time.    Daniell's,  Grove's, 
unsen's,  Smee's,  and  other  batteries  are  of  this 
type. 

constant  currents,  s.pi. 

Elect. :  Currents  of  electricity  produced  by  such 
batteries.  They  do  not  soon  lose  their  force. 

constant  forces,  s.  pi. 

Physics:  Such  as  remain  invariable  or  unchang- 
ing. 

constant  quantities,  s.  pi. 

Math.:  Such  as  remain  invariable  or  unchanging 
while  others  increase  or  decrease. 

constant  white,  s. 

Pigments:  Sulphate  of  baryta.  When  well  pre- 
pared and  free  from  acid,  it  is  one  of  the  Best 
whites  for  water-color  painting,  being  of  superior 
body  in  water,  though  not  in  oil.  It  is  called  also 
permanent  white  ana  barytic  white.  (Weale.) 

c8n-stan'-tla  (tia  as  shgO, «.  [So  named  from 
the  farms  of  Constantia  at  the  Cape.]  A  kind  of 
wine  imported  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  re- 
nowned as  the  best  liqueur  wine  after  Tokay.  The 
vines  were  originally  brought  from  Shiraz,  in  Per- 
sia. (Ogilvie,  <*c.) 

"The  famous  Constant  ia  wine  is  the  product  of  two  con- 
tiguous farms  of  that  name  at  the  base  of  the  Table 
Mountain,  between  eight  and  nine  miles  from  Cape 
Town." — McCulloch:  Diet.  Commerce. 

C5n-8tan-ti-n6-p6l -I-tan,  a.  [Lat.  Constan- 
tinopolitanus  —  belonging  to  Constantinople,  so 
called  after  the  Roman  Emperor  Constantino,  who 
changed  the  original  name  of  the  city,  Byzantium, 
to  Constantinople=the  city  of  Constantino;  Gr. 
polis—o.  city.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Constantinople 
or  its  inhabitants. 

c6n  -Stant-ly*.  adv.    [Eng.  constant;  -ly.] 
*1.  With  firmness,  constancy,  steadiness,  or  perse- 
verance. 

'*  And  last  of  all  he  was  called  before  the  bishoppes 
in  a  common  assemblye  at  London,  where  he  so  oon- 
stantly  defended  himself e  .  .  .''—Frith:  Works;  Life,  p.  8. 

*2.  Patiently,  firmly. 

"  Does  our  nephew 

Bear  his  restraint  so  constantly,  ns  you 
Deliver  it  ?" — Massinger:  Grand  Duke  of  Florence. 

3.  Continually,  frequently. 

"...  was  constantly  desolated  by  bands  of  Scottish 
marauders." — Macau  lute  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

c5n'-Bt&t,  s.  [Lat.=it  is  evident  or  acknowl- 
edged: 3d  pers.  sing.  pr.  indie,  of  consto=(l)  to 
stand  firm,  (2)  to  bo  established  or  certain.] 

1.  Liter  all  11 : 

Eng.  Law : 

(1 )  A  certificate  given  out  of  the  English  Court  of 
Exchequer  to  a  person  who  wises  to  plead  or  move 
for  a  discharge  of  anything  in  that  court.    It  is  so 
called  because  the  effect  of  it  is  to  make  appoar 
upon  the  record  what  respects  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion. 

(2)  The  name  given  to  an  exemplification  under 
the  Great  Seal  of  Britain  of  the  enrollment  of  any 
letter  patent.     (Eng.') 

*2.  Fig.:  A  certificate,  an  assurance;  sure  evi- 
dence. 

"We  have  a  constat  for  his  British  nativity."— Fuller.- 
Worthies,  iii.  493. 


con  -stel-late,  r.  i.  &  t.  [Lat.  con,  and  stellatus, 
pa.  par.  of  stello=to  cover  or  set  with  stars ;  stella  = 
a  star.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  join  in  luster ;  to  shine  with  com- 
bined radiance  or  splendor. 

"The  several  things  which  engage  oui  affections  do,  in 
a  transcendent  manner,  shine  forth  and  constellate  in 
God."—  Boyle. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  set  or  adorn  with  stars. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1 )  To  unite  in  one  combined  radiance  or  splendor* 
as  stars. 

"  He  who  is  solicitous  for  his  own  improvement  must 
.  .  ,  select  from  every  tribe  of  mortals  their  character- 
istical  virtues,  and  constellate  in  himself  the  scattered 
graces  .  .  ."—Rambler,  No.  201. 

(2)  To  ennoble,  to  illumine,  to  enlighten. 
"...    those  that  constellate,  if  I  may  so  speak,  an 

heroic  mind."—  Boyle;  Works,  vol.  v.,  p.  661. 

(3)  To  doom,  to  fate. 

"  I  am  at  the  best  but  a  porter  constellated  to  carry  up- 
and  down  the  world  a  vile  carcass." — H*.  de  Brituine: 
Humane  Prudence  (1686),  p.  91. 

c5n'-stel-la-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CONSTEL- 
LATE, v.] 

A.  Aspa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Clustered  like  stars. 

2.  Starlike,  star-shaped. 

"  The  constellated  flower  [  daisy  1  that  never  sets." 

Shelley:  The  Question. 

3.  Doomed,  fated. 

c6n-stgl-la  -tion,  *c5n-steVla  -c,ion,  *con- 
Stel-la- Cioun,  s.  [Ger.  konstelJafion;  Fr^constel- 
lation;  Sp.  constelacionj  Port,  constellacao ;  Ital. 
constellazione^  all  from  Lat.  constellatio  (genit.  con- 
stellationis) :  con=euni=with,  together,  and  stellar 
=  a  star,] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  In  the  astronomical  sense.    [II.  1,  2.] 

2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  A  planet  or  star ;  fortune. 
"  To  be  bore,  other  bygete  in  suche  canstellacioun." 

Langland:  P.  Plowman. 
*(2)  Fate,  destiny. 

"  It  is  cons tellac ion,  which  causeth  all  that  a  man  doeth.** 

Cower,  i.  21. 

(3)  Illuminations  or  fireworks. 

"...  they  now,  in  honor  of  the  victorious  champion 
of  their  faith,  lighted  up  the  canals  of  Amsterdam  with 
showers  of  splendid  constellations."  —  -Macau  lay:  Hist* 
Eng.,  ch.  zi. 

(4)  An  assemblage  of  splendors  or  excellences. 
II.  Astronomy: 

*1.  Originally:  The  relative  positions  of  the  sev- 
eral planets  at  a  given  moment. 

2.  Now:  A  number  of  fixed  stars,  grouped,  for 
more  easy  identification,  within  the  limits  of  an 
imaginary  figure,  supposed  to  be  traced  upon  the 
vault  of  neaven.  Eighty-three  constellations  are 
recognized  by  modern  astronomers.  The  ancients 
had  forty-eight,  of  which  forty-seven  are  still 
accepted,  the  remaining  one,  Antinofts,  bring  now 
included  in  Aquila.  Hevelius,  of  Dantzic,  a  distin- 
guished astronomer,  who  flourished  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  intercalated  nine  others ;  and  finally 
Lacaille,  who  prosecuted  astronomical  researches 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  from  1751  to  1755,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  French  Government,  found  it 
needful  to  add  twenty-seven  more,  mostly  in  regions 
of  the  sky  which  the  ancients  never  beheld.  The 
eighty-three  recognized  constellations  may  be 
grouped  as  follows: 

(1)  The  twenty  ancient  northern  constellations : 

L  Andromeda,  Eng.  name,  Andromeda;  2.  Aquila,  the 
Eagle;  8.  Auriga,  the  Charioteer  ;  4.  Bootes,  Bootes;  5. 
Cassiopea,  Cassiopea ;  6.  Cepheus,  Cephelis ;  7.  Corona 
boreal  is,  the  Northern  Crown  ;  8.  Cygnus,  the  Swan  ;  9. 
Delphinus,  the  Dolphin  ;  10.  Draco,  the  Dragon  ;  11.  Equu- 
leus,  Equuleus ;  12.  Hercules,  Hercules;  13.  Lyrn,  the 
Lyre;  14.  Ophiuchusor  Serpentarius,  the  Serpent- bearer ; 
15.  Pegasus,  the  Flying  Horse  ;  16.  Perseus*.  Perseus;  17. 
Sngittn,  the  Arrow ;  18.  Triangnlnm,  the  Triangle ;  19. 
Ursa  Major,  the  Great  Bear  ;  20.  Ursa  Minor,  the  Little 
Bear. 

(2)  The  twelve  ancient  zodiacal  constellations : 

L  Aries,  the  Ram  ;  2.  Taurus,  the  Bull  ;  3.  Gemini,  the 
Twins;  4.  Cancer,  the  Crab ;  5.  Leo,  the  Lion  ;  6.  Virgo, 
the  Virgin  ;  7.  Libra,  the  Balance  ;  8.  Scorpio,  the  Scor- 

8 ion ;   9.  Sagittarius,  the  Archer ;    10.  Capricornus,  the 
roat ;    11.  Aquarius,   the  Water-bearer ;    12.   Pisces,   the 
Fishes. 

(3)  The  fifteen  ancient  southern  constellations : 
1.  Ara,  the  Altar;    2.  Argo  Navis,   the  ship  Arpo ;   3. 

Canis  Major,  the  Great  Dog  ;   4.  Cnnis  Minor,  the  Little 
Dog  ;    6.  Centimrus,  the  Centaur ;  6.    Cetus,  the  Whale ; 
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*7.  Corona  Australis,  the  Southern  Crown  ;  8.  Corvus,  the 
Crow ;  9.  Crater,  the  Cup ;  10.  Eridanus,  Eridanus ;  1L 
Hydra,  the  Hydra  ;  12.  Lepus,  the  Hare  ;  13.  .Lupus,  the 
\\  olf ;  14.  Orion,  Orion  ;  15.  Piscis  Australis,  the  South- 
ern Fish. 

(4)  The  nine  introduced  by  Hevelius: 

1.  Canielopardus,  the  Giraffe ;  2.  Canes  Venatici,  the 
Hunting  Dogs;  3.  Coma  Berenices,  Berenice's  Hair;  4. 
iacerta,  the  Lizard  ;  5.  Leo  Minor,  the  Lesser  Lion  ;  6. 
Lynx,  the  Lynx  ;  7.  Monaco  row,  the  Unicorn  ;  8.  Sextans, 
the  Sextant ;  9.  Vulpeculn,  the  Fox. 

(5)  Lacaille's   twenty-seven   southern   constella- 
tions as  revised : 

1.  Antlia  Pneumatic  a  (abbreviated  into  Antlia),  the 
Air-pump;  2.  Apparatus,  vel  Officina,  Sculptoris  (Sculp- 
tor t,  the  Sculptor  s  Workshop ;  8.  Apus,  the  Bird  of  Para- 
dise; 4.  Cceta  Sculptoria  (Coelum),  the  Sculptor's  Tools  ; 
•j.  Chameleon,  the  Chamelion  ;  6.  Circinus,  the  Compass  ; 
7.  Columba,  the  Dove;  8.  Crux,  or  Crux  australis,  the 
Southern  Cross ;  9.  Dorado,  the  Swordfish ;  10.  Equuleus 
Piotorius  (Pictor),  the  Painter's  Easel;  11.  Fornai,  the 
Furnace ;  12.  Grus,  the  Crane ;  13.  Horologium,  the 
Clock;  14.  Hydrus,  the  Water  Snake;  16.  Indus,  the 
Indian  ;  16.  Microscopium,  the  Microscope ;  17.  Mons 
Mensaa  (Mensa),  the  Table  Mountain  ;  18.  Muse  a,  the 
Bee  ;  19.  Nor  urn,  the  Rule  ;  20.  Octans,  the  Octant ;  21. 
l»avo,  the  Peacock ;  22.  Phcenix,  the  Phoenix  ;  23.  Piscis 
Volans  (Volans),  the  Flying  Fish;  24.  Beticnlum,  the 
Net ;  25.  Telescopium,  the  Telescope ;  26.  Toucan,  the 
Toucan;  27.  Triangulum  Australis,  the  Southern  Tri- 
angle. 

[See  all  these  words  in  their  several  places.]  The 
several  stars  are  designated  by  Greek  letters,  as 
Alpha  Lyrse,  Gamma  Persei.  The  more  important 
have  also  distinctive  names,  as  Arc turus= Alpha 
BoOtis ;  Aldebaran  =  Alpha  Tauri ;  Bella trix= Gam- 
ana  Orion  is. 

*con  -st§r,  v.  t.  &  i.    [CONSTRUE.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  construe,  to  explain. 

2.  Int rans. :  To  conjecture. 

"  Conster  what  this  is,  and  tel  not ; 
For  I  am  fast  sworne,  I  may  not." 
Wyat:  A  Riddle  of  a  Gift  given  by  a  Lady. 

*con -Ste"r-nate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  constematus,  pa. 
par.  of  consterno=t&  terrify,  to  affright,  from  Fr. 
•consterner.]  To  strike  with  consternation. 

"The  king  of  Astopia  and  the  Palatine  were  strangely 
'Consternated  at  this  association."— The  Pagan  Prince,  1690. 
<A~ares.) 

con-ste"r-na  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  consternation;  Sp. 
•consternacion ;  Port,  const ernafdo ;  Ital.  conster- 
nazione,  from  Lat.  consternatio  (genit.  consterna- 
,?io?iis)=cousternation ;  consterno—to  strew  over,  to 
^bestrew;  con  =  together,  and  sterno  —  ...  to 
-strew.]  Such  a  combination  of  surprise,  wonder, 
.and  terror  as  to  literally  or  figuratively  prostrate 
.the  individual  thus  affected, 

"...    the  chiefs  around, 
In  silence  wrapp'd,  in  consternation  drown'd, 
Attend  the  stern  reply." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.ix.,  1.  556-8. 
*con-8tllle',    v.   t.    [Pref.   con,  and   Eng.  still 
<(<1'V.)']  .  To  distill,  to  drop. 

"  Som  drope  of  thi  grace  adowne  to  me  constille." 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  62. 

con'-stl-pate,  v.  t.  [In  Fr.constiper;  Ital.  costi- 
pare ;  Sp.  constipar,  from  Lat.  constipo=to  press  or 
crowd  closely  together :  con = together,  and  stipo= 
to  press,  to  crowd.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  To  crowd  together  into  a  narrow  compass ;  to 
thicken,  to  condense. 

"There  might  arise  some  vertiginous  motions  or  whirl- 
pools  in  the  matter  of  the  chaos,  whereby  the  atoms  might 
be  thrust  and  crowded  to  the  middle  of  those  whirlpools, 
and  there  constipate  one  another  into  great  solid  globes." 
— Bentley. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  (q.  v.) 
II.  Medicine: 

*1.  Gen. :  To  obstruct  by  filling  up  capillary  or 
other  passages. 

"  It  is  not  probable  that  any  aliment  should  have  the 
quality  of  entirely  constipating  or  shutting  up  the  capil- 
lary vessels."— Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments, 

2.  -Spec. ;  To  render  costive,  to  bind.  [CONSTIPA- 
TION.] 

"Omitting  honey,  which  is  laxative,  and  the  powder 
of  some  loadstones  in  this,  doth  rather  constipate  and 
bind  than  purge  and  loosen  the  belly."— Browne :  Vulgar 
Errors. 

con'-stl-pa-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [CONSTIPATE.] 
con-stl-pa  -ting,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [CONSTIPATE.] 
c6n-stl-pa  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  constipation  ;  Prov. 

•constipacio;  Sp.  cnnstiparion;  Port,  constipac.ao; 
Ital.  const ipazionr,  all  from  Lat.  constipatio  =  a 
crowding  together.]  [CONSTIPATE,] 

1.  Ordinary  Lantfui ii !>•: 

*1.  The  act  of  crowding  anything  into  smaller 
space ;  the  state  of  being  so  crowded ;  condensation. 

"  This  worketh  by  the  detention  of  the  spirits,  and  con- 
stipation of  the  tangible  parts."— Hacon:  Xat.  Hist. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  (q.  v.) 


II.  ^fcfl. :  An  undue  retention  of  the  fepces  or 
tlit-ir  imperfect  evacuation.  When  the  morbid 
affection  is  but  slight  it  is  of  little  moment.  In 
most  cases,  however,  there  is  headache,  more  rarcly 
vertigo ;  while  if  the  disease  be  protracted  and 
severet  colic,  haemorrhoids,  cutaneous  eruptions, 
hysteria,  epnepsy,  or  even  ileus  or  enteritis,  tne  last 
two  fatal  diseases;  may  be  the  result.  In  many 
cases  constipation  is  from  a  torpid  condition  of  the 
liver,  or  loss  of  tone  in  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  which  in  some  cases  is  moreover 
distended  by  flatus.  In  many  cases  it  is  produced 
by  the  eating  of  an  undue  quantity  of  food,  or  of 
food  that  is  indigestible.  It  is  continually  present 
in  those  who  lead  a  sedentary  life*  Purgatives  may 
temporarily  remove  a  confined  state  of  the  bowels, 
but  without  abundant  exercise  in  the  open  air  no 
permanent  cure  can  be  expected. 

*con-stl-tue,  v.  t.  [Fr.  constituer.]  [CONSTI- 
TUTE, r.]  To  constitute  or  appoint. 

*'Thair  being  ane  gift  and  dispositioun  of  the  said 
chaplanries— to  the  provest,  baillles,  couusaill  and  comitie 
of  <iln-^w,  makand  ande  constituande  thame  patronis  of 
the  samyn,  .  .  ."— Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1594  (ed.  1814),  p.  73. 

c6n-st!t'-U-en-9y\  s.  [Eng.  constituent) ;  -cy.~\ 
A  body  of  voters  who  have  the  privilege  of  electing 
members  of  a  representative  body.  [REPRESENTA- 
TION. 1  Also  used  generally  of  any  body  of  sup- 
porters. 

C&n-stlt -u-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  constituant;  Sp. 
const  it uyente;  Port,  constituente,  all  from  Lat.  con- 
stituents (genit.  constituentis) ,  pr.  par.  of  constituo 
=to  set  or  put  together:  con=together,  and  statuo 
=to  cause  to  stand,  to  set  up.] 

A.  As  adj.:   Constituting,    making,   composing, 
elemental.     Used— 

(1)  Of  things  material. 

"It  is  impossible  that  the  figures  and  sizes  of  its  con- 
stituent particles  should  be  so  justly  adapted  as  to  touch 
one  another  in  every  point." — Bentley  i  Serm. 

*' .  .  .  the  constituent  atoms  of  a  compound,  ..." 
—Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  viii.,  p.  213. 

(2)  Of  persons  individually  or  collectively. 

"  For  the  constituent  bodies  were  generally  delighted 
with  the  bill  .  .  .*' — Slacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

If  Constituent  Assembly  of  France : 

Hist. :  The  same  as  National  Assembly  (q.  v.). 

B.  As  substantive  : 

fl.  A  being,  person,  or  thing  which  constitutes, 
forms,  or  produces  anything. 

"Their  first  composure  and  origination  requires  a 
higher  and  nobler  constituent  than  chance." — Hale;  Ori- 
gin of  Mankind, 

2.  That  of  which  anything  is  made  up.    Used — 

(1)  When  atoms  of  matters  or  aggregations  of 
anything  merely  physical  constitute  the  body. 

"  Mr.  Sorby  finds  plates  of  mica  to  be  also  a  constit- 
uent of  slate-rock."— Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.). 
liv.  416. 

"  We  know  how  to  bring  these  constituents  together, 
and  to  cause  them  to  form  water." — Ibid.,  i.  9. 

(2)  When  persons  constitute  the  body. 

( a)  Sing. :  One  who  appoints  an  agent. 

(&)  PI.  (Spec.) :  Voters  electing  a  representative 
or  official. 

c5n  -Btl-tute,  v.  t.  fLat.  constitutus,  pa.  par.  of 
constituo=to  cause  to  stand  together,  to  establish: 
eoH=rum=with,  together,  andsfahto=to  place,  to 
settle;  Fr.  constituer;  Sp.  constituir;  Ital.  constit- 
uire.] 

1.  To  establish,  enact,  or  appoint;  to  found,  to 
settle. 

"  We  must  obey  laws  appointed  and  constituted  by  law- 
ful authority,  not  against  the  law  of  God."— Taylor:  Holy 
Lirin'j. 

*2.  To  set  up,  to  establish,  to  give  existence  to,  to 
found. 

"This  Brutus  had  three. sonnes,  who  constituted  three 
kingdoms." — Stow:  Memorable  Antiquities. 

3.  To  make  up  or  compose;    to  give  existence, 
form,  or  character  to. 

"The  different  forms  of  bones,  when  united  according 
to  various  mechanical  contrivances,  constitute  the  skele- 
ton."— Toad  &  Bowman:  Pftysiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vi., 
p.  126. 

4.  To  appoint,  establish,  or  depute  to  an  office. 

"Me  didst  Thou  constitute  a  priest  of  thine."  t 
Wufdntcitrtft:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

^[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  conxtitittc, 
to  appoint ,  and  to  depute:  "The  act  of  choosing 
some  person  or  persons  for  an  office,  is  comprehended 
under  all  these  terms:  constitute  is  a  more  solemn 
act  than  appoint,  and  this  than  depute:  toconstt* 
tute  is  the  act  or  a  body;  to  appoint  and  */••/'"''. 
either  of  a  body  or  an  individual:  a  community  con- 
stitutes any  one  their  loader;  a  monarch  <//v"""'s' 
his  ministers ;  an  assembly  deputes  some  of  its  mem- 
IMT>.  To  constitute  implies  the  act  of  making  as 


well  as  choosing;  the  office  as  well  as  the  person  is 
now ;  in  appointing,  the  person  but  not  the  office  is 
new.  A  person  may  be  constituted  arbiter  or  pudge 
as  circumstances  may  require ;  a  successor  is  ap- 
pointed, but  not  constituted.  Whoever  is  consti- 
tuted is  invested  with  supreme  authority  derived 
from  the  highest  sources  of  human  power,  common 
consent ;  whoever  is  appointed  derives  his  authority 
from  the  authority  of  others,  and  has,  consequently, 
but  limited  power;  no  individual  can  appoint  an- 
other with  authority  equal  to  his  own ;  whoever  is 
deputed  has  private  and  not  public  authority :  his 
office  is  partial,  often  confined  to  the  particular 
transaction  of  an  individual,  or  a  body  of  individ- 
uals." (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

if  For  the  difference  between  to  constitute  and  to 
form,  see  FORM  ;  for  that  between  to  constitute  and 
to  frame,  see  FRAME. 

*c6n'-stl-tute,  s.  [Lat.  constitutum,  neut.  pa. 
par.  of  constituo.}  That  which  is  established  or  ap- 
pointed ;  an  established  law. 

"A  man  that  will  not  obey  the  king's  constitute." 

Preston;  Trag.  ofCombises  (about  1661). 

c8n  -stl-tu-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COXSTITUTE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Appointed,  established,  enacted. 

2.  Composed,  made  up. 

3.  Naturally  framed. 

con  -stl-tu-te"r,  *con-sti-tu-tour,  s.  [Eng.  con- 
stitut(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  or  that  which  constitutes, 
appoints,  or  establishes. 

c6n -stl-tu-tlng,  pr,  par.t  a.  &  8,  [CONSTI- 
TUTE, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par*  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of   appointing,  establishing,  or  com- 
posing. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  forming  or  framing;  com- 
position. 

con-stl-tfl -tion,  *con-sty-tu-cyone,  *con- 
Sti-tU-Cion,  s.  [Fr.  constitution;  Sp.  constitucion ,' 
Ital.  constituzione,  from  Lat.  constitutio,  from  con- 
stitutus.pa.paT.  of  constituo=to  establish,  to  con- 
stitute.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  constituting,  making  up, 
or  forming. 

•  "  Constytucyone.    Constitucfo." — Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  The  act  of  constituting,  establishing,  or  enact- 
ing; enactment,  establishment. 

3.  An  established  form  of  government ;  a  system 
of  law  and  customs.    [II.  1.] 

4.  Any  particular  law,  rule,   or   regulation;  an 
established     custom ;    an    institution    or    usage. 


[II.  2.1 

5.  The  manner  or  nature  of  composing  or  making 
up  a  compound;  the  principles  according  to  which 


compounds  are  made. 

"  Throughout  this  discourse  the  main  stress  has  been 
laid  on  chemical  constitution." — Tyndall;  Frag,  of  Science 
(3ded.),  ir.  239. 

6.  The  state  or  nature  of  being;  the  particular 
texture  of  the  component  parts;  the  natural  quali- 
ties of  any  compound  material  body. 

"...  the  physical  constitution  of  the  sun." — flier- 
schel:  Astronomy  (5th  ed.,  1858),  §  385. 

*7.  A  corporeal  frame. 

"Amongst  many  bad  effects  of  this  oily  constitution, 
there  is  one  advantage;  such  who  arrive  to  age  are  not 
subject  to  stricture  of  fibers." — Arbuthnot:  OH  Aliments. 

8.  The  temper  or  disposition  of  the  body  in  re- 
lation to  health  or  disease ;  natural  strength  of  the 
body. 

"...  a  young  man  in  constitution,  in  appearance, 
and  in  manners." — Macaitlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

9.  A  disposition  or  temper  of  mind ;  mental  quali- 
ties. 

"He  cannot  limit  himself  to  the  contemplation  of  it 
alone,  but  endeavors  to  ascertain  its  position  in  a  series 
to  which  the  constitution  of  his  mind  assures  him  it  must 
belong."— Tyndall;  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  xiii.  377. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Political '  Econ.,  Government,  cCc. :  In  this  sense 
the  word  is  used  .popularly  with  great  vagueness. 
The  natives  of  England  speak  with  pride  of  the 
Jlritisli  "constitution."  tEach  of  the  Lnited  States 
of  America  lias  a  "  constitution."  while  the  Federal 
"constitution"  holds  them  all  together.  During- 
the  democratic  uprising  in  Continental  Europe  in 
1H48,  the  people  in  each  country  demanded  t  hat  their 
despotic  sovereigns  should  grant  them  a  "constitu- 
tion." In  all  these  cases  the  constitution  is  an  or- 
ganization of  the  great  body  politic  with  regard  to 
such  fundamental  matters  as  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  power  and  authority.  In  the  uprisings 
in  i  tS,  the  constitution  sought  was  an  instrument 
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having  the  force  of  solemn  compact,  by  which  the 
despot,  who  had  hitherto  ruled  alone,  or  nearly 
alone,  gave  a  substantial  share  of  his  power  to  his 
subjects,  so  as  to  render  them  in  a  manner  self-gov- 
erned. In  the  United  States,  whether  the  state  in 
point  was  founded  before  or  after  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, it  was  an  engagement  between  the  differ- 
ent portions  of  society  as  to  the  political  powers 
which  they  should  respectively  exercise.  In  the  Brit- 
ish constitution  it  is  the  complex  political  organiza- 
tion which  has  grown  up  during  the  many  centuries 
that  the  British  people  have  existed,  and  which 
consequently  has  a  stability  and  an  adaptation  to  all 
classes.  One  reason  of  the  successful  working  of 
the  American  and  the  British  constitutions  nas 
been  their  mixed  character.  No  class  of  men  are 
morally  capable  of  wielding  supreme  power  with- 
out abusing  it.  A  Nero,  a  Caligula,  a  Tiberius,  and 
a  multitude  of  other  emperors,  show  what  uncon- 
trolled royal  power  can  do.  The  French  Reign  of 
Terror,  when  the  real  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
lower  classes  of  society,  shows  to  what  depths  un- 
checked democracy  can  fall.  The  tyranny  or  the  me- 
dieval Popedom  forever  teaches  that  unlimited 
power  cannot  be  trusted  even  in  sacred  hands.  In 
a  national  organization  no  class  should  be  allowed 
all  that  it  desires  to  obtain ;  its  claims  should  be 
conceded  only  with  reference  to  the  counter  claims 
of  others.  When  this  is  the  case,  all  classes,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  obtain  more  liberty  and 
gain  more  real  advantage  than  if  any  single  class, 
king,  nobles,  or  common  people,  had  their  way. 
By  the  State  and  National  Constitutions  of  the 
United  States  the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the 
National  and  State  legislatures;  the  executive 
power  in  the  president  and  governors^both  of  whom 
are  elected  and  removed  at  frequent  intervals.  The 
judiciary  interpret  the  law,  and  are  in  turn  re- 
strained by  written  statutes  and  prescription.  The 
rights  of  the  people  are  guarded  r>y  the  habeas  cor- 
pus act,  and  by  the  further  constitutional  guaran- 
tees of  both  thestate  and  the  national  charters.  The 
jury  trial  stands  as  a  bar  to  malicious  persecution. 
Should  an  exigency  arise  necessitating  a  change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  state  or  of  the  nation.,  the 
change  must  be  submitted  to  the  people  and  ratified 
by  them.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  as 
it  now  stands  consists  of  7  original  articles  and  15 
articles  of  amendment,  the  last  one  being  that 
enfranchising  the  negro  slaves.  It  was  originally 
framed  by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  who 
met  at  Philadelphia,  and  finally  adopted  it  on  Sep- 
tember 17, 1787.  It  became  the  law  of  the  land  on 
the  first  Wednesday  of  March,  1789.  In  the  British 
constitution  legislative  power  isplacedin  the  hands 
of  the  King,  the  Lords,  and  the  Commons ;  the  exec- 
utive power  is  nominally  in  the  hands  of  the  Sov- 
ereign, but  really  in  those  of  responsible  ministers. 
The  judicial  authority  is  vested  in  judges,  not 
removable  except  for  very  serious  fault ;  while  the 
jury  system  affords  a  guarantee  that  no  one  can  be 
pronounced  guilty  unless  twelve  of  his  peers  see 
their  way  to  convicting  him  of  the  offense.  Nor 
can  one  be  imprisoned  for  an  indefinite  period  with- 
out being  brought  to  trial ;  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  may  be  applied  for,  which  requires  the  indi- 
vidual to  be  produced  for  trial  within  a  certain  time 
or  released.  These  fundamental  arrangements  are 
not  like  the  changeless  laws  of  nature.  A  consti- 
tution made  directly  or  indirectly  by  men  may  be 
altered  by  men,  and,  in  exceptional  circumstances, 
when  parts  of  the  constitution  are  systematically 
abused  to  the  detriment  of  society,  society,  speaking 
by  its  mouthpiece  the  legislature,  can  meet  the 
crisis  by  enacting  that  they  shall  be  temporarily 
suspended  or  permanently  repealed, 

44  If  this  [the  freedom  and  independency  of  parliament] 
be  shaken,  our  constitution  totters.  If  it  be  quite  removed, 
— our  constitution  falls  into  ruin." — Bolingbroke .-  Disser- 
tation upon  Parties. 

f2.  Ecclesiology : 

Apostolic  Constitutions:  Ordinances  for  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Church,  particularly  the  apostolic  con- 
stitutions and  a  collection  of  regulations  attributed 
to  the  Apostles,  and  supposed  to  have  been  collected 
by  St.  Clement,  whose  name  they  bear.  Their 
authenticity  has  been  greatly  questioned. 

"  Con&ti  tut  ion,  properly  speaking  in  the  sense  of  the 
civil  law,  is  that  law  which  is  made  and  ordained  by  some 
king  or  emperor;  yet  the  canonists,  by  adding  the  word 
sacred  to  it,  make  it  to  signify  the  same  as  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal canon." — Ayliffe:  Parergon  Juris  Canonici. 

3.  Scots  Law : 

Decree  of  Constitution:  A  decree  by  which  the 
extent  of  a  debt  or  obligation  is  ascertained.  The 
term  is  generally  applied  to  those  decrees  which 
are  requisite  to  found  a  title  in  the  person  of  the 
creditor  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  debtor  or 
the  original  creditor.  (Ogilvie.) 

If  Constitutions  of  Clarendon; 

Eng.  Ch,  <£  Civil  Hist. :  Constitutions,  in  the  sense 
of  laws  or  regulations,  made  at  a  Council  held 
at  Clarendon,  near  Salisbury,  on  January  25,  1164. 
They  wore  designed  to  define  the  boundary-lino 
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between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and 
did  so  in  a  sense  favorable  to  the  civil  power. 
On  this  account  Thomas  &  Becket,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  refused  to  sign  them,  and  excommuni- 
cated many  of  the  ecclesiastics  who  had  done  so. 
This  led  to  the  feud  between  him  and  the  civil  gov- 
ernment, which  ultimately  caused  his  assassination, 
on  December  29, 1170. 

1T  For  the  difference  between  constitution  and 
government,  see  GOVERNMENT. 

cSn-stl-ttt'-tlon-al,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  constitutionnel, 
from  constitution.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Pertaining  or   relating   to  a   constitution   or 
established  form  of  government. 

"...  the  perilous  Constitutional  crisis  which  seemed 
inevitable  at  the  close  of  last  week." — London  Times. 

2.  Founded  on  or  consistent  with  an  established 
form  of  government ;  legal,  according  to  law. 

"  A  nation  which  held  so  strictly  to  legal  and  constitu- 
tional precedent,  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs, 
.  .  .'*— Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman.  Hist.  (1866),  ch.  lit., 
§  7,  vol.  i.,  p.  83. 

3.  Inbred  in  the  constitution;  radical,  connate, 
natural ;  affecting  the  constitution. 

"It  is  not  probable  that  any  constitutional  illness  will 
be  communicated  with  the  small-pox  by  inoculation." — 
Sharp:  Surgery. 

4.  Beneficial  to  or  done  for  the  sake  of  the  consti- 
tution. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  walk  or  other  exercise  taken  for 
the  benefit  of  bodily  health.    (Colloquial.) 

con-stl-tu'-tion-al-ls,m,  s.  [Eng.  constitutional; 
-ism."]  The  theory  or  principles  on  which  a  consti- 
tution is  based. 

"The  aim  of  this  form  of  government  is  to  keep  a  mid- 
dle path,  so  as  to  annihilate  despotism  and  slavery  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  to  arrest  the  development  of 
democratic  ideas.  Such  is  evidently  the  principle  of  con- 
stitutionalism, .  .  ." — S.  Edwards:  Polish  Captivity. 
ii.  30. 

con-stl-tu  -tion-aMst,  s.  [Eng.  constitutional ; 
-ist.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  (Gen.):  Any  one  who  defends  the 
constitution  of  his  country,  or  is  said  by  the  polit- 
ical party  to  which  he  belongs  to  do  so. 

2.  Eng.  Hist.  (PI.) ,  (Spec.) :  A  name  assumed  by 
the  Conservatives,  with  a  few  Whigs,  in  August, 
1867.    It  never  took  root  as  a  distinct  party  name, 
and,  after  being  employed  for  two  or  three  years, 
gradually  died  away. 

tcSn-stl-tu-tion-al'-I-ty',  s.  [Fr.  constitution- 
nalite.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  constitutional  or 
consistent  with  an  established  form  of  government ; 
legality. 

"In  place  of  that  you  have  got  into  your  idle  pedan- 
tries, constitutionalities,  bottomless  cavilihgs  and  ques- 
tionings about  written  laws  for  my  coming  here." — Car- 
lyle. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  constitutional  or 
inherent  in  the  body  naturally. 

tcSn-stl-tu  -tion-al-lze,  v.  i.  [Eng.  constitu- 
tional; -ize.~\  To  take  a  constitutional,  or  a  walk 
for  the  benefit  of  the  health. 

con-stl-ttt'-tion-al-l?,  adv.  [Eng.  constitution- 
al; -ly.'\ 

1.  In  accordance  or  consistently  with  an  estab- 
lished form  of  government ;  legally. 

"  .  .  .  nothing  would  induce  them  to  acknowledge 
that  an  assembly  of  lords  and  gentlemen,  who  had  come 
together  without  authority  from  the  Great  Seal,  was  con- 
stitutionally a  Parliament." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  In  accordance  with  the  constitution  or  natural 
disposition  of  the  body ;  naturally. 

"  He  was  a  man  of  <ju  irk  and  vigorous  parts,  but  consti- 
tutionally prone  to  insolence  .  .  ." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  i?. 

3.  With  a  view  to  benefit  the  health. 
•c5n-stt-ta-tlon.-g.-ry1 ,  a.    [Eng.  constitution; 

-an/.]    The  same  as  CONSTITUTIONAL  (q.  v.). 
*cSn-StI-tfi'-tlon-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  constitution;  -iit.'] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  (Gen.):  One  who  adheres  to  or  sup- 
ports the  constitution;  a  constitutionalist. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  than  to  admit  the 
nominal  division  of  Constihttit/nists  and  Anti-constitu- 
tionists."— Bolingbroke:  On  Parties,  L.  19. 

2.  Ch.  Hist.  (Spec.) :  A  name  given  to  those  who 
accepted  the  decision  of  Pope  Clement  XI.,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  Bull  Unigenitus,  that  101  propositions 
in  the  Commentary  of  Quesnel  were  heretical.  They 
were  called  also  Acceptants.    They  consisted  of  the 
Jesuits  and  their  allies ;  the  Jansenists  were  on  the 
other  side,  and  were  called  Appellants  and  Recus- 
ants. 

con'-Stl-tii-tlve,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  constitu- 
tivus,  from  constitutus,  pa.  par.  of  constituo;  Ital. 
&  Sp.  constitutive.] 
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I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  constituting, 
framing,  or  producing  anything;  elemental,  pro- 
ductive, composing. 

"  .  .  .  neither  naturally  constitutive  nor  merely  de- 
structive, .  .  ."— Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  enact,  constitute,  or  estab- 
lish. 

II.  Logic,  <&c, :  Predicating  that  something  a' 
priori  determines  how  something  else  must  or  is  to 
be ;  the  opposite  of  regulative  (q.  v.). 

*con-stl-tftp-tlve-ly!,  adv.  [Eng.  constitutive; 
-Zy.]  In  a  constitutive  manner. 

tcSn'-stI-tu-t8r,  s.  [  Lat.]  Ono  who  or  that 
which  constitutes  or  composes ;  a  constituent. 

"...  elocution  is  only  an  assistant,  but  not  a  con. 
stitutor,  of  eloquence." — Goldsmith:  The  Bee,  No.  vii.;  On. 
Eloquence. 

c6n-strainj,  *con-strelgn,  "constrelnen,  *con- 
streynen,  'constreynyn,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  constrain- 
dre,  from  Lat.  constringo  =  to  bind  together,  to* 
fetter :  con  =  cum= with,  together,  and  stringo  =  to- 
draw  tight;  Fr.  contraindre:  Ital.  constrignere^ 
conetringere ;  Sp.  constrenir;  Port,  constringir.] 

*I.  Literally: 

1.  To  bring  into  a  narrow  compass,  to  compress, 
to  shrink. 

"  Sumtyme  sche  constreynede  and  schronk  Mr  sehien 
lycke  to  the  comune  mesure  of  men." — Chaucer:  Boe- 
thius,  p.  5. 

2.  To  restrain,  hinder,  or  keep  down  by  force. 

"  My  sire  in  caves  constrains  the  winds."— Dryden. 

3.  To  bind,  to  tie. 

"  With  their  rich  belts  their  captive  arms  constrains.'* 
Pope:  Homefs  Iliad,  bk.  iii.,  1.  36. 

4.  To  confine,  to  press,  to  clasp,  to  hold  tightly. 
"And  with  sweet  kisses  in  her  arms  constrains." 

Dryden. 

5.  To  imprison,  to  shut  up,  to  confine. 

"  Constrained  him  in  a  bird,  and  made  him  fly 
With  party-color*  d  plumes,  a  chatt'ring  pye." 

II.  Figuratively: 
*1.  To  bind,  to  constringe. 

"When  winter  frosts  constrain  the  field  with  cold." 
Dryden:  Virgil;  Oeorgic  ii.  430. 

2.  To  restrain,  to  withhold,  to  keep  back  or  down- 
".    .    .    overweak  to  resist  the  first  inclination  of  evil;, 

or  after,  when  it  became  habitual,  to  constrain  it." — 
Raleigh. 

3.  To  force,  to  compel;  to  urge  with  irresistible 
power. 

"  Constreynyn.  Compello,  cogo,  coarceo,  arto,  urgeo." — 
Prompt.  Parv. 

"...  whom  a  strong  sense  of  duty  had  constrained: 
to  take  a  step  of  awful  importance."— Macaulau:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

*4.  To  necessitate,  to  compel. 

"  When  to  his  lust  ^gysthus  gave  the  rein, 
Did  fate  or  we  th'  adult'rous  act  constraint'1 

Pope.  Homer;  Odyssey  i.  46. 
*5.  To  urge  on. 

"  .  .  .  the  spirit  within  me  constraineth  me." — Jot> 
mil.  18. 

•6.  To  ravish,  to  force,  to  violate,  to  do  violence 
to. 

*7.  To  produce  in  opposition  to  nature. 
".    .    .    constrained  blemishes." 

Shakesp. :  Ant.  &Cleop.,  iii.  13. 

c6n-strain'-8.-ble,  a.  [O.  Fr.  constraignable; 
Fr.  contraignable.]  Capable  of  being  constrained  ; 
liable  to  constraint.  (Hooker.) 

con-strained',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CONSTRAIN.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

*1.  Reduced  by  force  or  compulsion. 

2.  Forced,  compelled;  acting  under  compulsion: 
and  not  voluntarily. 

3.  Done  under  compulsion ;  not  voluntary,  forced. 
tc6n-strain'-ed-lyS    adv.     [Eng.    constrained; 

-ly.]    By  compulsion  or  restraint ;    forcibly,  com- 
pulsorily. 

"  .  .  we  did  constrainedly  those  things,  for  which, 
conscience  was  pretended." — Hooker. 

c&n-strain'-er,  *con-streyn-er,  s.  [Eng.  con- 
strain; -er.]  One  who  constrains,  forces,  or  applies 
compulsion  to  anything;  a  ruler. 

"To  the  maystris  of  werkis  and  to  the  constreyners  of 
the  people." — Wycliffe:  Exod.  v.  6. 

c6n-straln'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CONSTRAIN.} 
A.  &  B.  ^ls  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :   (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  compelling  or  forcing;, 
constraint. 
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constrainingly 

*c&n-strain  -Ing-lf,  *con-streign-yng-li,  adv. 
[Eng.  constraining;  ly.]  In  a  constraining  or  com- 
pulsory manner ;  by  compulsion  or  constraint. 

"Purueiynge  not  const  re  fgnyngli  but  wilfulli."—  Wye- 
liffe:  1  Pet.  v.  2. 

c&n  straint ,  *con-strelnt,  *con-streynte,  s. 
[O.  Fr.  constraint,  pa.  par.  of  constraindn \\ 

*I.  The  act  of  constraining,  compelling,  or  forcing ; 
tho  exercise  of  compulsion  or  force. 

"  .  .  .  the  age  and  inclination  of  the  person  ia  to  be 
considered,  and  amstraint  always  to  be  avoided  .  .  ." — 
Locke:  Of  Education,  §  202. 

•2.  Confinement,  restraint. 

"...    long  imprisonment,  and  hard  constraint." 

Spenser:  F.  Q. 

3.  Compulsion,  force ;  a  compelling  force  or 
power;  necessity. 

"  And,  serving  God  herself  through  mere  constraint." 
Cowper:  Conversation. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  con- 
straint and  restraint:  "Constraint  respects  tho 
movements  of  the  body  only ;  restraint  those  of  the 
mind,  and  tho  outward  actions:  when  they  both 
refer  to  tho  outward  actions,  we  say  a  person's  be- 
havior is  const  rained;  his  feelings  are  restrained: 
he  is  constrained  to  act  or  not  to  act,  or  to  act  in  a 


it  is  restrained  by  particular  motives:  whoever 
le_arns  a  mechanical  exorcise  is  constrained  to  move 
his  body  in  a  certain  direction ;  the  fear  of  detec- 
tion often  restrains  persons  from  the  commission  of 
vices  more  than  any  sense  of  their  enormity.  The 
behavior  of  children  must  be  more  constrained  in 
the  presence  of  their  superiors  than  when  they  are 
by  themselves:  tho  angry  passions  should  at  all 
times  be  restrained." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  constraint  and 
compulsion:  "There  is  much  of  binding  in  con- 
straint ;  of  violence  in  compulsion :  constraint  pro- 
vents  from  acting  agreeably  to  the  will :  compulsion 
forces  to  act  contrary  to  the  will :  a  soldier  in  tho 
ranks  moves  with  much  constraint,  and  is  often 
subject  to  much  compulsion  to  make  him  move  as 
is  desired.  Constraint  may  arise  from  outward  cir- 
cumstances; compulsion  is  always  produced  by 
some  active  agent :  the  forms  of  civil  society  lay  a 
proper  constraint  upon  the  behavior  of  men  so  as  to 
render  them  agreeable  to  each  other ;  the  arm  of 
the  civil  power  must  ever  bo  ready  to  compel  those 
who  will  not  submit  without  compulsion :  in  tho 
moments  of  relaxation,  the  actions  of  children 
should  be  as  free  from  constraint  as  possible,  which 
is  one  means  of  lessening  the  necessity  for  compul- 
sion when  they  are  called  to  the  performance  of 
their  duty."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*c6n-straint -Ive,  a.  [Eng.  constraint;  -itie.] 
Having  the  power  or  quality  of  constraining ;  com- 
pelling, compulsory. 

"Not  through  any  constraining  necessity,  or  constraint- 
ive  vow,  .  .  ." — Carew:  Surv.  of  Cornwall. 

*con-strewe,  ti.  f.   [CONSTRUE] 

"Thei  the  conclncionn  constreuje  ne  couthe." — Depos.  of 
Richard  II.,  p.  29. 

C&n-strlct ,  v.  t.  [From  Lat.  constrictus,  pa.  par. 
of  constringo. J  rCONSTRiNGE.  ] 

Physiol.,  dbc. :  To  render  narrower  without  the 
application  of  external  pressure. 

"  -  .  .  they  are  always  arranged  as  membranous 
organs  inclosing  a  cavity  which  their  contraction  serves 
to  constrict." — Toad  (£•  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i., 
ch.  vii.,  p.  160. 

C&n-Strlc  -ted,  pa.  par.  br  a.    [CONSTRICT.] 

cin-strlc'-tlng,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [CONSTRICT.] 

constricting  snakes,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl. :  One  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  Snakes 
or  Serpents,  the  others  being  the  Colubrine  and  the 
Viperme  Snakes.  The  Boas  and  Pythons  belong  to 
this  section  of  the  Ophidians. 

c6n-strlc  -tlon,  «.  [Fr.  constriction;  Prov.  con- 
striccio;  Sp.  ronstriccion;  Port,  constriccdo ;  Ital. 
costrizione,  all  from  Lat.  constrictio  (genit.  con- 
ttrtctiont»)=B  binding  or  drawing  together;  con- 
gcrtcrus,  pa.  par.  of  corufrliulOi]  [('OXSTKINGE.] 

Anat.  &  Physiul. :  A  binding  together;  compres- 
sion, contraction,  astringency. 

1T  Constriction  binds  by  means  of  tho  physiolog- 
ical operation  of  tho  vessel  acted  upon ;  compression 
is  produced  by  external  force.  Thus,  tho  constric- 
tion of  part  of  the  throat  may  take  place  by  the 
reduction  through  quinsy  of  the  width  of  the  aper- 
ture ;  while  a  wounded  artery  is  compressed  by  a 
bandage  tied  around  it. 

con-strlc'-tlve,  *con-stric-tife,  a.  [Lat.  con- 
stricHvus.}  Binding,  contracting,  astringent. 

c&n  strlc  -t6r,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  &  Eng.,  from  Lat. 
MMtrietM(=Oompra«ed,  contracted,  pa.  par.  of 
constringo—io  bind  together,]  [CoNSTRiNGE.J 
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1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  second  word  in  the  term  Boa 
Cotistrictor,  which  was  originally  tho  Latin  scien- 
tific name  of  a_  great  American  serpent.    Now,  how- 
ever, the  public  have  quite  learned  the  term,  and 
extended  it  to  the  Asiatic  Pythons,  or,  indeed,  to 
any  largo  snake.    [BOA  CONSTRICTOR.]    The  term 
Constrictor   implies   that   the  Boa  so  designated 
compresses,  contracts,  or  even  crushes  any  unfor- 
tunate animal  or  human  being  which  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  encircling  within  its  deadly  folds. 

2.  Anat.:  Any  muscle  which  compresses  or  con- 
tracts a  tube,  vessel,  or  organ  in  the  body.    Thus 
the  pharyngeal  wall  is  inverted  by  an  inferior,  a 
middle,  and  a  superior  constrictor.    There  are  also 
a  constrictor  isthmi  faucium  and  a  constrictor  ure- 
thras.   (Quain.) 

«con-strlnge',  v.  t.  [Lat.  constringo  =  to  bind 
tightly:  con=cum=with,  together,  and  stringo=to 
draw  tight.] 

1,  To  bind  tightly ;  to  contract,  to  draw  together. 

"  The  dreadful  spout, 
Which  shipmen  do  the  hurricane  call, 
Constring'd  in  mass  by  the  almighty  sun." 

Shatcesp.:  Troilus  andCressida,  v.  2. 

2.  To  contract,  to  cause  to  shrink. 

"Strong  liquors,  especially  inflammatory  spirits,  intox- 
icate, constringe,  harden  the  fibers,  and  coagulate  the 
fluids." — Arbuthnot. 

con  stringed  ,  pa.  par.    [CONSTRINGE.] 
c&n-strln  -gSnt,  a.    [Fr.  constringent,  from  Lat. 
constringens,  pr.  par.  of  constringo.]  [CONSTHINGE.] 
Having  the  quality  of  binding  or  contracting, 
c&n-strln  -glng,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [CONSTRINGE.] 
con  struct  ,  v.  t,    [Lat.  constructus,  pa.  par.  of 
construo=to  put  together,  to  construct:  con=cum 
=with,  together,  and  struo—to  heap,  to  pile    strues 
=  a  heap;  Fr.  construire;  Sp.  &  Port,  construir; 
Ital.  construire.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  build  up,  to  frame,  to  form ;  to  put  together 
the  component  parts  of  a  material  structure. 

".  .  .  he  was  pleased  to  construct  this  vast  fabric." — 
Boyle:  Usefulness  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

2.  To  put  together ;  to  arrange. 

"...  all  celestial  objects  be  ascertained,  and  maps 
and  globes  constructed." — Herschel:  Astronomy  (6th  ed., 
1858),  g  296. 

II.  Fig.:  To  form  or  fabricate  by  the  mind;  to 
make  up. 

"The  thought  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  construct 
a  story,  .  .  ." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxii. 

C&n  struc  -tfid,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CONSTRUCT.] 
c&n-struc '-t5r,  s.    [Eng.  construct;  -er.]    One 

who  constructs,  frames,  or  puts  together, 
c&n-struc  -ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CONSTRUCT.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 

verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  putting  together,  fram- 
ing, or  arranging ;  construction. 

c&n-striic'-tlon,  *con-struc-cioun,  *con-struc- 
cyoii,  s.  [Fr.  construction;  Lat.  constructio=a 
putting  together,  a  building,  from  constructus,  pa. 
par.  of  construo.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  art  of  constructing,  building,  framing,  or 
putting  together ;  erection. 

"  The  Normans  of  this  period  .  .  .  were  very  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  principles  of  construction." — 
Parker:  Gothic  Arch.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iii.,  p.  49. 

2.  The  form  or  manner  of  building;  structure, 
conformation. 

_"The  ways  were  made  of  several  layers  of  flat  stones  and 
flint:  the  construction  was  a  little  various,  .  .  ." — 
Arbuthnot. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  forming  or  fabricating  in 
tho  mind. 

2.  The  manner  in  which  anything  is  constructed 
or  arranged  by  the  mind. 

*3.  Judgment  or  mental  representation. 
"It  cannot,   therefore,   unto   reasonable  constructions 
seem  strange,    .    .    ." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

*4.  Tho  act  of  construing,  interpreting,  or  explain- 
ing by  a  proper  arrangement  of  terms. 

"John  Cornwnile,  a  maister  of  grummer,  chaunged  the 
lore  in  gramer  scole  and  const ritcciutin  of  Freusche  into 
Engliscne." — Trevixu,  ii.  161. 

5.  The  act  of  mentally  interpreting  or  putting  a 
meaning  on. 

"  For  this  piny  at  this  time,  is  only  in 
The  merciful  i-uitstnictiun  of  good  women." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VIII.,  epilogue. 

6.  A  sense  or  meaning  attributed  to   words  or 
actions;  an  explanation  or  interpretation. 

"Under  your  hard  cnnRtructiun  must  I  sit." 

Shaketp.:  Ttcrlfth  Xiaht,  iii.  1. 
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B.  Technically: 

I  Gram.:  The  syntactical  arrangement  and  con- 
nection of  the  words  in  a  sentence. 

"  Some  particles  constantly,  and  others  in  certain  con- 
tfrn'-ti.ins,  have  the  sense  of  a  whole  sentence  contained 
in  them." — Locke. 

2.  Oeom.:  The  act  or  manner  of  constructing  a 
figure  by  the  drawing  of  such  lines  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  demonstration  of  any  problem ;  also 
the  additional  figure  so  drawn. 

IF  Sometimes  the  expression  that  a  problem  is 
solved  by  construction  means  no  more  than  that 
it  is  solved  by  geometric  instead .  of  algebraic 
methods. 

3.  Mathematics: 
Construction  of  an  equation: 

(1)  The  drawing  of  such  lines  and  figures  as  will 
represent  geometrically  the  quantities  in  the  equa- 
tion and  their  relations  to  each  other. 

(2)  A  term  sometimes  used  when  the  roots  of  an 
equation  are  given,  and  it  is  required    that  tho 
solution  shall  be  found  from  these.    This  is  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  process  usually  adopted  in 
dealing  with  equations. 

4.  Naut. :  The  method  or  process  of  ascertaining 
a  ship's  way  by  means  of  trigonometrical  problems 
and  diagrams.    (Ogilvie.) 

5.  Legal  and  Parliamentary :  The  interpretation 
of  the  words  of  an  act,  a  will,  a  deed,  or  anything 
similar. 

"  In  the  construction,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  of  the 
Acts  hereinafter  incorporated,  the  expression  'The  Spe- 
cial Act,'  shall  mean  the  Public  Health  Act,  18*8."— Local 
Government  Act,  1868,  vii. 

IT  (1)  To  bear  a  construction :  To  allow  an  inter- 
pretation or  explanation. 

(2)  To  put  a  construction  on  or  upon:  To  inter- 
pret or  explain  in  a  certain  way. 

c&n-struc  -tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  construction;  -a!.] 
Pertaining  to  or  deduced  from  construction  or 
interpretation ;  constructive. 

C&n  struc '-tion-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  construction;  -t'sr.l 
One  who  puts  a  construction  upon  the  law,  legal 
documents,  &c.  (Ogilvie.) 

C&n-Struc  -tlve,  a.    [Fr.  constructif.] 

1.  Having  ability  or  power  to  construct  or  form. 

"  The  constructive  fingers  of  Watt,  Fulton,  Arkwright 
.  .  ." — Emerson:  Essays,  Series  I.,  No.  1,  p.  36. 

2.  Relating  to  construction  or  forming ;  as,  Con- 
structive accounts. 

3.  Derived  from  or  depending  on  construction  or 
interpretation;  inferred;  not  directly  expressed. 

"  It  was  not  possible  to  make  it  look  even  like  a  constrvo- 
live  treason." — liurnet;  Hist,  of  His  Own  Time  (1682). 

J'l)  Constructive  notice : 
w:  Evidence  of  facts  which  render  it  highly 
probable  that  notice  must  have  been  given. 

(2)  Constructive  total  loss: 

Marine  Insurance:  The  assumption  that  the 
total  loss  of  tho  ship  or  goods  insured  is  so  certain, 
if  it  has  not  occurred  already,  that  the  insurer  is 
willing  to  take  the  amount  of  the  insurance  and 
relinquish  all  right  to  the  property  insured,  even  if, 
after  all,  it  should  happen  to  be  recovered  unin- 
jured. 

(3)  Constructive  treason : 

Law. :  An  attempt  to  prove  by  forced  or  unnatural 
construction  of  statutes  that  certain  offenses  are 
treason,  though  the  law  does  not  plainly  call  them 
so.  Under  arbitrary  rulers  this  was  a  weapon  used 
with  dangerous  effect  against  liberty. 

(4)  Constructive  trust: 

Lair:  A  trust  which  may  be  assumed  to  exist, 
though  no  actual  mention  of  it  be  made. 

(5)  Constructive  uses: 

Law:  Implied,  as  distinguished  from  express  or 
resulting, uses  in  the  transfer  of  property.  [USE,  s.] 

c6n-strfic'-tlve-lyi,  adv.  [Eng.  constructive; 
-ly.]  By  construction ;  by  inference  or  deduction. 

c&n-struc  -Uve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  constructive; 
-ness.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  tendency  to  form  or  construct. 

2.  Phrenpl. :  A  faculty  supposed  to  give  the  power 
of  or  skill  in  construction  ;  constructive  ability. 

c&n-struc  -tor,  s.    [CONSTRUCTER,] 

*c&n-struc  -ttire,  s.  [Pref.  con,  and  Eng.  struc- 
ture (q.  v.).]  An  edifice  or  fabric;  the  whole 
structure  or  mass. 

"  They  shall  the  earth's  constructive  closely  bind, 
And  to  the  center  keep  the  parts  confin'd." 

Blackmore. 

con'-strue,  *con-strewe,  *con-struyn,  v.  t.  &  i. 
[Lat.  construo=(\)  to  heap  together,  to  build.  (*J) 
to  construe:  co«  =  c«m=with,  together,  and  struo= 
to  heap?  struc8=a  heap;  Fr.  construire.]  [CON- 
STRUCT, CONSTER.] 


iru 

Lau 


boll,     boy;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     tnln,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?lst.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  snan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -lion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  snus.     -ble,    -die,    &c.  =  Del,     del. 


construed 


1080 


consular 


A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  apply  the  rules  of  syntax  to;  to  arrange 
^words  in  their  natural  order,  so  as  to  show  the 
exact  meaning. 

"  Clerkus  that  were  confessours,  couple  hem  togeders 
To  construe  this  clause."  P.  Plowman,  p.  71. 

2.  To  translate,  to  reduce  from  one  language  to 
another. 

"  Lete  thy  confessour  syre  kyng,  construe  this  in  Eng- 
lish." P.  Plowman,  p.  71. 

3.  To  interpret,  to  explain ;  to  put  a  construction 
upon. 

"...  the  Courts  were  enjoined  to  construe  this  Act 
largely  and  beneficially  for  the  suppressing  of  dissent 
and  for  the  encouraging  of  informers." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
>.'"/.,  ch.  si. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  apply  the  rules  of  syntax  to;  to 
explain  grammatically. 

"In  alle  the  gramere  scoles  of  Engelond  children 
lernth  Frensche  and  construeth  and  lerneth  an  Eng- 
lische."— Trevisa,  ii.  161. 

con'-strued,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CONSTRUE.] 

con'-stru-gr,  *con-stru-are,  «.  [Eng.  con- 
stru(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  construes. 

"  Construare.    Constructor." — Prompt.  Parv. 
con'-stru-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CONSTEUE,  ».] 

A .  -V  B .  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:   The  act  of  applying  the  rules  of 
syntax  to ;  interpreting  or  explaining  grammatic- 
ally. 

*con-stult,  D.  i.  [Pref.  con,  and  Lat.  stultus= 
foolish.]  To  be  or  become  as  great  a  fool  as  an- 
other. 

*con'-stu-prate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  constupratus,  pa. 
par.  of  constupro:  con=eum=with,  together,  and 
ftupro=to  ravish.]  To  violate,  to  ravish,  to  de- 
bauch. 

*con'-stu-pra-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [COS9TH- 
PEATE.] 

*cSn-stu-pra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  constupratus.]  The 
act  of  violating  or  debauching;  violation,  defile- 
ment. 

c5n-su-a'-ll-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  from  Consus—& 
name  of  Neptune.  According  to  Festus  he  was  the 
god  of  counsel.] 

Roman  Archceol. :  Games  in  honor  of  Consus  [see 
etym.J,  celebrated  by  the  Romans  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  the  kalends  of^eptember,  i.  e.,  on  the  18th  of 
August.  These  were  the  games  at  which  the 
Romans  carried  off  the  Sabine  women  who  had 
come  as  spectators ;  indeed,  it  is  said  that  it  was  to 
facilitate  the  perpetration  of  this  lawless  act  of 
rapine  that  Romulus  resolved  to  observe  the  games. 
They  were  afterward  called  Circenses,  from  being 
celebrated  in  the  circus. 

*COH-SutHect',  v.  t.  [Pref.  con,  and  Eng. subject, 
v.  (q.  v.)]  To  make  subject  in  conjunction  with 
others. 

"They  would  consubject  themselves  with  those  of  Juda 
and  Benjamin."— Raleigh:  Hist.  World,  bk.il.,  ch.xil.,§6. 

COn-SUb-sIst,  v.  i.  [Lat.  con=together,  and  sub- 
sisto— to  stand  still,  to  remain  standing :  s«b=under, 
and  sts(o=to  cause  to  stand.]  To  subsist  or  exist 
together. 

c5n-sub-sls'-tlng,  pr.par.  &  a.    [CONSCBSIST.] 

con-sub-stan  -tial  (tial  as  shyul),  *con-sub- 
Stan-tlall,  a.  [Fr.  consubstantiel ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
consubst ancidl  ,*  Ital.  consult anziale ;  Lat.  consub- 
stantialis:  con=together,  and  substantialis—per- 
taining  to  the  same  essence  or  substance,  substan- 
tial, frpm#u&8janr»a=thatof  which  a  thing  consists: 
the  being,  essence,  or  substance  of  any  thing  or  of 
any  being.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  the  same  nature. 

"Or  as  in  spring-time  from  one  sappy  twig, 
There  sprouts  another  consubstantiall  sprig.' 

Du  Bartas:  The  Sixth  Day  of  the  First  Week. 

2.  Theol.,  Logic,  &c. :  Having  the  same  substance 
or  essence,  co-essential. 

IT  When  the  Arian  controversy  ran  high  in  the 
Church,  and  with  the  view  of  settling  it,  Constan- 
tino was  induced  to  summon  the  General  Council  of 
Nice  in  325,  the  Council  pronounced  in  favor  of  the 
Athanasian  view  that  the  Second  Person  of  the 
Trinity  is  homoousios  with  the  Father.  [HoMO- 
OTJSIOS.]  To  this  the  corresponding  Latin  term  was 
conswbsttmtialis.  The  Greek  and  Roman  Churches, 
as  well  as  those  of  England  and  Scotland  with  the 
leading  Continental  Protestant  Churches,  still 
adopt  this  view ;  thus  the  second  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  commences,  "  The  Son,  which  is  the  Word 
of  the  Father,  begotten  from  everlasting  of  the 
Father,  the  very  and  eternal  God  and  of  one  sub- 
stance with  the  Fatter  .  .  ."  Similarly  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith— the  standard  of 


the  proper  Presbyterian  Churches— teaches  that 
"  In  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  there  be  three  persons 
of  one  substance  .  .  ."  (ch.  ii.  §3.) 

"The  Lord  our  God  is  but  one  God;  in  which  indivis- 
ible unity,  notwithstanding  we  adore  the  Father,  as  being 
altogether  of  himself,  we  glorify  that  consubstantial 
Word,  which  is  the  Son  .  .  ." — Hooker. 

tc5n-sulHstan-tlal-Ism     (tial  as  shyul),     s. 
[Eng.  consubstantial;  -ism.] 
Theol.:  The  same  as  CONSUBSTANTIATION  (q.  v.). 

con-sub-stan  -tial-Ist  (tial  as  shyul),  s.  [Eng. 
consubstantial ;  -is*.] 

Theol. :  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  consub- 
stantiation. 

con-sub-stan-ti-al  -l-tf  (tl  as  shl),  s.  [Fr. 
consubstantialite ;  Sp.  consubstantialidad:  Port. 
consubstancialidade.]  [CONSUBSTANTIAL.]  Co- 
existence in  the  same  substance ;  participation  in 
the  same  nature.  (Used  chiefly  in  connection  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity). 

"I  replied,  'Neither  is  the  Consubstantialtty'  the  Ho- 
moousian  of  Nicffia,  'to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures,  but  in 
the  Holy  Fathers,  .  .  .' " — Xeunnan:  Development  of 
Christian  Doctrine,  ch.  v.,  §  3. 

con-sub-stan  -tial-ly  (tial  as  shyul),  adv. 
[Eng.  consubstantial;  -ly.J  In  a  consubstantial 
manner,  so  as  to  possess  identity  of  substance  or 
nature. 

c8n-sub-stan  -ti-ate  (ti  as  shl) ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [CON- 
SUBSTANTIATE,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  unite  in  one  common  sub- 
stance or  nature. 

"  That  so  by  'putting  his  finger  into  the  print  of  the 
nails  and  thrusting  his  hand  into  his  side,'  he  [St. 
Thomas]  might  almost  consubstantiate  and  nnite  himself 
unto  his  Savior,  .  .  ." — Hammond:  Works,  iv.  684. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  unite  in  one  common  substance  or  nature. 

2.  To   hold   the   doctrine    of    consubstantiation 

(q.v.). 

con-sub-stan  -ti-ate  (ti  as  shl),  a.  [Pref.  con= 
c«m=with,  together,  and  Eng.  substantiate  (q.  v.).] 
Of  the  same  substance  or  nature  with,  participat- 
ing in  a  common  nature. 

"  We  must  love  her,  [the  wife,]  that  is  thus  consitbstan- 
tiate  with  us." — Feltham:  Serm.  on  St.  Luke  xiv.  20. 

cBn-sub-stan'-ti-a-ted  (ti  as  shl),  pa. par.  &  a. 

[CONSUBSTANTIATE,  t).] 

con-sub-stan'-ti-a-tlng  (ti  as  shl) ,  pr.  par.  &  a. 

[CONSUBSTANTIATE,  I'.] 

con-sub-stan-ti-a'-tion  (ti  as  shl),  «.  [Fr.  con- 
substantiation,'  Port,  consubstanciacao,  from  Lat. 
con— together,  and  substantia= substance.]  [CON- 
SUBSTANTIATE.] 

1 1.  Ord.  Lang.  &  Logic :  Union  of  two  or  more 
substances  together. 

2.  Theology  and  Church  History  : 

(1)  Theol.:  The  doctrine  that  in  the  Holy  Eucha- 
rist the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  present 
along  with  the  bread  and  wine.    The  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation  is  that  when  the  words  of  con- 
secration are  pronounced  by  the  priest  the  bread 
and  wine  are  transformed  into  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  and  consequently  cease  to  exist  in  their 
original  form.    The  doctrine  of  Consubstantiation, 
on  the  contrary,  is  that  after  consecration  they  con- 
tinue to  exist  in  their  original  form,  but  that  along 
with  them  the  actual  body  and  blood  of  Christ  exist 
and  are  partaken  of  by  the  communicants. 

(2)  Ch.Hist.:  It  is  believed  that  the  first  to  pro- 
mulgate ( the   doctrine  of   Consubstantiation  was 
John,  surnamed  Pungens  Asinus,  a  doctor  of  Paris, 
at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.    Luther  either 
adopted  or  thought  it  out  anew  for  himself,  and  it 
will  forever  be  identified  with  his  name.     It  was 
adopted  also  by  Melanchthon  and  most  of  the  other 
North  German  reformers,  except  Carlstadt,  and  be- 
came  the  creed  of   the  Lutheran  Church.     It  is 
taught  in  the  tenth  article  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, which  asserts  that  the  real  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  are  truly  present  in  the  Eucharist,  under 
the  elements  of  the  bread  and  wine,  and  are  dis- 
tributed and  received.     Ulrich  Zwingle,  and  sub- 
sequently Calvin,  with  most  of  the  other  Swiss  and 
South  German  reformers,  on  the  contrary,  consid- 
ered that  the  sacramental  elements  were  merely 
symbolic  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which 
were  not  corporeally  present  in  the  Eucharist.    Bit- 
terness of  feeling  arose  between  the  combatants  on 
the  respective  sides,  and  efforts  to  reconcile  them 
failed.    The  doctrine  of  consubstantiation  is  still 
held  as   a    fundamental   tenet    by   the   Lutheran 
Churches.  It  is  sometimes  called  Impanation  (q.  v.) . 

*con -Bue-tude  (ueaswe),e.  [Lat.  consuetud.  . 
from  consuetus,  pa.  par.  of  consuesco=to  bo  accus- 
tomed.] Custom,  usage,  habit. 

"  Whanne  the  kyng  hadd  setten  vpon  his  chayer  after 
the  consuetude." — Wycliffe:  1  Kings  xx.  25. 

*c6n-sue-tud  -In-al  (ue  as  we),  a.  [Low  Lat. 
con4u*'tudinali8=of  or  pertaining  to  custom.]  Ac- 
cording to  custom  or  usage  ;  customary,  usual. 


*con-sue-tud  -In-ar-?  (ue  as  -we),  a.  &s.  [Lat. 
consuetudo.  genit.  consuttudin(is) ;  and  Eng.  suif. 
-an/0 

A.  As  adj.:  According  to  custom  or  usage;  cus- 
tomary. 

".  .  .  genuine  remnants  of  their  early  jurisprudence, 
and  of  antique  consuetudinary  law,  .  .  ."  —  Lewis: 
Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1865),  ch.  v.,  §  B,  vol.  i.,  p.  141. 

B.  As  subst. :  [Lat.  consuetudinarium.] 

Eccles. :  A  ritual  of  monastic  forms  and  customs. 

"An  account  of  a  consuetudinary  of  the  abbey  of  St. 
Edmund's  Bury." — Baker:  MS.  Catalogue  by  Masters  Camb., 
p.  61. 

con  -Sul,  «.  [Lat.  consul,  in  old  inscriptions  con- 
sol,  and  once  cosol.  Remote  etym.  doubtful,  gener- 
ally derived  from  consulo=to  deliberate;  but  the 
sol  of  the  old  form  consol  has  been  considered  to  be 
the  root  sol  of  solium=a  seat,  the  se  I  otsella=a,  seat, 
chair,  or  stool,  and  the  sed  of  sedeo—to  sit.  In  this 
case  consuls  would  be  those  who  sit  together.] 

1.  Roman  History : 

(1)  Properly  (PI.,  Consuls) :  Two  supreme  magis- 
trates, with  equal  authority,  electedi  annually  in 
ancient  Rome  from  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings  and  the  commencement  of  the  republic  (A.  U. 
C.  244 ;  B.  C.  509).    They  were  called  at  first  praetors 
(pttetoTs),imperatores  (commanders) ,  and  judices 
(judges) ;  but  ultimately  the  name  consules  (con- 
suls) prevailed  over  these  designations.  The  annual 
meeting  or  assembly  of  the  Roman  citizens  for  their 
election  was  called  by  the  plural  term  comitia,  from 
the  comitium,  a  place  in  or  near  the  forum,  where 
the  elections  were  held.  They  continued,  with  a  few 
exceptional  elections,  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  republic,  and  were  so  important  in  the  State, 
that  the  successive  years  were  distinguished  by  the 
consuls  who  had  held  office  during  each  of  them. 
At  first  none  but  patricians  could  nold  the  dignity, 
but  in  B.  C,  366  a  plebeian  was  elected  one  of  the  con- 
suls, and  in  B.  C.  172  two.   The  consulate  nominally 
continued  under  the  empire,  but  was  little  more 
than  a  titular  dignity.     Tiberius  transferred   the 
power  of  electing  consuls  from  the  people  to  the 
senate.    Afterward  their  number  was  augmented. 
The  last  consul  at  Rome  was  Decimus  Theodorus 
Paulinus  in  A.  D.  536 ;  the  last  at  Constantinople, 
Basilius  junior  in  A.  D.  541. 

(2)  A  senator. 

"  Many  of  the  consuls  rais'd  and  met 
Are  at  the  duke's  already." 

Shakesp.:  Othello,  1.  2. 

2.  French  Hist. :  One  of  three   supreme   magis- 
trates  in   France,    designated   first,   second,   and 
third  consul,  who  held  office  between  1799  and  1804. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  the  first  consul,  and  his 
power  soon  absorbed  that   of   the  rest.     [CONSU- 
LATE, 2.] 

3.  Comm. :  An  officer  appointed  by  the   govern- 
ment of  his  country  to  reside  in  a  specified  foreign 
land,  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  mercantile 
interests  of  the  nation  in  whose  service  he  is  en- 
gaged.   On  arriving  at  his  destination,  or  on  his 
being  appointed  a  consul — if  he  be  a  native  of  the 
land  in  which  he  is  accredited,  he  shows  his  cre- 
dentials to  the  government  of  the  region  in  which 
he  is  to  reside,  and  obtains  an  exequatur  [EXEQUA- 
TUR] sanctioning  his  appointment,  and  according 
him  all  the  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  his  pred- 
ecessors.    He  annually  or  more  frequently  reports 
to  his  government  the  state  of  commerce  in  the 
region  where  his  opportunities  of  observation  lie. 
The  office  of  consul  in  this  sense  seems  to  have 
arisen  in  Italy  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cent- 
ury, and  by  the  sixteenth  had  spread  over  Europe. 

consul-general,  «.  A  consul  of  higher  official 
dignity  than  ordinary,  who  has  jurisdiction  over 
ordinary  consuls  or  at  more  places  than  the  one  in 
which  he  ordinarily  resides. 

con'-sul-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  consul;  -age.} 
Commerce : 

*1.  A  consulate  or  consulship. 

"  At  Council  we  debated  the  business  of  the  consulate  of 
Leghorn."—  Evelyn:  Diary,  NOT.  8,  1672.  (Dailies.) 

2.  A  duty  or  tax  paid  by  merchants  for  the  expense 
of  protecting  their  goods  by  means  of  a  consul  in  a 
foreign  country. 

con  -su-lar,  a.  [Sp.  &  Port,  consular;  Fr.  con- 
sulaire,  Ital.  consolare,  from  Lat.  OOMvZoriB.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  consul. 

"...  the  men  of  consular  dignity,  .  .  ."—Lewis: 
Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1856),  ch.  xii.,  pt.  v.,  S  81,  vol.  ii.. 
p.  327. 

2.  Having  been  consul.    [A  CONSULAR  MAS.] 
consular  tribunes,  s.  pi. 

Roman  Archceol. :  Military  tribunos  with  the  same 
power  as  consuls  would  have  possessed.  They  were 
the  highest  officers  of  the  State  from  A.  U.  C.  310 
(B.  C.  443)  to  A.  U.  C.  388  (B.  C.  365).  [TRIBUNE.] 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     wS,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    th6re;     pine,    pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    cUre,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try,    Syrian.     SB,    (e  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


consulate 

c5n  -STJ-late,  s.  [Fr.  consulat;  Sp.  &  Port,  con- 
eulatlo;  Ital.  consolato,  all  from  Lat.  co)isulatus= 
thu  consulship.] 

1.  Roman  Archceol, :  The  office  of  a  consul,  a  con- 
sulship. 

"Bearing  the  honorable  offices  of  preture  and  consulate. 
,  .  ."—Holland:  Suetonius,  p."180. 

2.  French  Hist.:  The  office  of  a  consul  in  the  polit- 
ical sense.    A  consulate  was  established  in  France 
on  November  10, 1799.    On   December  24th  a  first, 
second  and  third  consul  were  appointed,  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  being  the  first  consul,  whose  term  *of 
office  was  extended  on  August  4, 1802,  so  as  to  be  for 
life.    But  on  May  18, 1804,  thje  consulate  gave  way  to 
the  empire,  the  first  consul  being  transformed  into 
the  emperor. 

3.  Commerce: 

(1)  Thoofficeof  a  commercial  consul  of  the  United 
States  or  any  other  country. 

(2)  The  residence  of  a  consul. 
c5n'-sul-shlp,  *.    [Eng.  consul,  and  suff.  -ship.] 

The  office  or  dignity  of  a  consul,  especially  in  the 
original  or  Roman  sense  of  that  woru. 

"  How  many  stand  for  consulships  /"—  Shakesp.:  Corio- 
lanus  li.  '2. 

c&n-sult',  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  consulter,  from  Lat.  con- 
sulto,  a  frequent,  form  of  consulo=to  consult,  to 
consider.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  deliberate,  to  take  counsel  to- 
gether. 

"  But  the  chief  priests  consulted  that  they  might  put 
Lazarus  also  to  death." — John  iii.  10. 

(1)  Followed  by  with  before  the  persons  consulted. 
"  He  sent  for  his  bosom  friends,  with  whom  he  most  con- 
fidently consulted,     .     .     ."—  Clarendon. 

(2)  Followed  by  for  before  the  persons  for  whose 
benefit  the  consultation  is  held. 

"...  three  hundred  and  twenty  men  eat  consulting 
always/or  the  people."—!  Mac.  viii.  15. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  ask  advice  or  seek  counsel  from. 

"  The  Lord  President  probably  expected  that  he  should 
be  consulted  before  they  were  given  away  .  .  ." — Macau- 
/aj/;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  To  refer  to,  to  examine ;  as,  to  consult  a  book. 

3.  To  have  regard  to,  to  act  with  a  view  to,  to 
respect,  to  consider. 

*'  Be  just,  consult  my  glory,  and  forbear." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xvi.,  1. 115. 

*4.  To  plan,  to  plot,  to  contrive,  to  devise. 
"  O  my  people,  remember  now  what  Balak  king  of  Moub 
consulted,    .    .    ." — JSicah  vi.  6. 

*5.  To  bring  about  by  counsel  or  contrivance,  to 
contrive. 

"Thou  hast  consumed  shame  to  thy  house  by  cutting  off 
many  people."—  Habakkuk  ii.  10. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  consult 
and  to  deliberate:  ''  Consultations  always  require 
two  persons  at  least;  deliberations  require  many, 
oronly  a  man's  self:  an  individual  may  consult  with 
•one  or  many;  assemblies  commonly  deliberate: 
advice  and  information  are  given  and  received  in 
consultations;  doubts,  difficulties  and  objections 
are  started  and  removed  in  deliberations.  We  com- 
municate and  hear  when  we  consult;  we  pause  and 
hesitate  when  we  deliberate:  those  who  have  to 
cooperate  must  frequently  consult  together;  those 
who  have  serious  measures  to  decide  upon  must 
coolly  deliberafe."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*c6n-sult',  s.  [Lat.  con*ultum=a  decree  or  de- 
cision, neut.  sing,  ofconsultus,  pa.  par.  of  consulo.] 

1.  Tho  act  of  consulting  or  deliberating  together, 
a  consultation. 

"  After  short  silence  then 
And  summons  read,  the  great  consult  began." 

Milton;  P.  L.,  bk.  i. 

2.  The  result  of  consultation  or  deliberation ;  a 
decision  or  determination. 

'*  .     .     .    the  council  broke  ; 
And  all  their  grave  consults  dissolv'd  in  smoke." 

Dryden;  Fables. 

3.  A  number  of  persons  met  for  consultation  or 
deliberation ;  a  council. 

"  A  consult  of  coquets  below 
\Vus  call'd,  to  rig  him  out  a  beau." — Swift. 

4.  A  person  consulted. 

"'Bon/   cried  the  consult,    'a   happy  prognostic.'" — 

Gentleman  Instructed,  p.  543.     (Daviea.) 

5.  Agreement,  concert. 

"...     march  t*  oppose  the  faction  in  consult 
With  dying  Dorax." 

Drydfn;  Don  Sebastian,  iv,  1* 

*C&n-8ult'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  consult;  -able.]  Able 
or  ready  to  be  consulted. 

"  I  have  got  my  .  .  .  collection  stuck  on  tablets 
And  put  in  consultable  order." — E,  Forbes,  in  Memuriuls  »f 
Wilson  and  Geikie,  ch.  xii.,  p.  422  (July  18,  1847). 
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*c6n-Sult  -$,!•-?.    a.    [Low   Lat.   consultarius.l 
Formed  on  or  resulting  from  consultation. 
IT  Consultary  response : 
Law:  The  opinion  of  a  court  on  a  special  case, 

(H7*arfon.) 

COn-sult-a'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  consultatio.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  consulting  or  deliberating;  delibera- 
tion. 

"The  subject  of  those  consultations,  .  .  ." — Macaulay; 
Hist.  Etif/.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  The  act  of  referring  to  or  examining;  a  refer- 
ence to. 

"By  tho  consultation  of  books,  .  .  ." — Rambler,  No.  87. 

*3.  A  number  of  persons  met  to  consult  together ; 
a  council;  a  meeting  of  experts  to  consider  a  point 
or  case. 

"  A  consultation  was  called,  wherein  he  advised  a  ealiva- 
tion."—  Wiseman:  Of  Abscesses. 

II.  Law:  (See extract.) 

"  Consultatio  is  a  writ,  whereby  a  cause,  being  formerly 
removed  by  prohibition  from  the  ecclesiastical  court,  or 
court  Christian,  to  the  king's  court,  is  returned  thither 
again;  for  the  judges  of  the  king's  court,  if,  upon  com- 
paring the  libel  with  the  suggestion  of  the  party,  they  do 
find  the  suggestion  false,  or  not  proved,  and  therefore  the 
cause  to  be  wrongfully  called  from  the  court  Christian; 
then,  upon  this  consultation  or  deliberation,  decree  it  to 
be  returned,  again." — Cotoel. 

cfcn-siilt'-at-Ive,  a.  [Lat.  consult at (us), pa. par. 
of  consulto;  Eng,  suff.  -ive.]  Pertaining  to  con- 
sultation or  deliberation ;  having  the  power  or 
right  of  consulting  and  giving  advice  or  decisions. 
It  is  opposed  to  Executive  (q.  T.). 

c6n-sult'-Sd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CONSULT,  t*.] 

c&n-sult'-er,  s.  [Eng.  consult;  -er.]  One  who 
consults  or  seeks  advice  or  information. 

If  Followed  by  with  before  the  person  or  thing 
consulted. 

"  There  shall  not  be  found  among  you  a  charmer,  or  a 
consulter  with  familiar  spirits,  or  a  wizard. "—Deut.  xviii. 

c6n  suit '-  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  *.    [CONSULT,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Seeking  advice  or  information. 

2.  Imparting,  or  capable  of  imparting,  advice :  as, 
a  consulting  attorney,  a  consulting  physician. 

*'  The  death  of  Dr.  Luke,  F.  R.  S.,  hon.  consulting  sur- 
geon to  the  hospital,  was  also  noted,  .  .  ." — London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  used  for  consultations ;  as,  a 
consulting  room. 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  deliberating  or  consult- 
ing together ;  consultation. 

*c6n-sult'-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  consult;  -ive.']  Deter- 
mined by  consultation,  deliberate,  consultative. 

"  He  that  remains  in  the  grace  of  God,  sins  not  by  any 
deliberative,  consultivet  knowing  act." — Bp.  Taylor. 

*c6n-siilt  -Ive-ly%  adv.  [Eng.  consultive;  -ly.] 
Of  deliberate  purpose,  deliberately. 

"Therefore  consultively  I  overslip  it." — ffashe:  Lenten 
Stuffe. 

C&n-sum'-a-ble,  «•  [Eng,  consum(e);  -able."} 
Capable  of  being  consumed;  susceptible  of  con- 
sumption or  total  destruction ;  fit  for  consumption. 

c6n-sume',  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  consumer;  Sp.  con- 
sumir;  Ital.  consumare,  from  Lat.  consume  =  to 
take  up  wholly,  to  consume:  con  =  cum  =  with, 
together,  fully,  and  *umo=to  take.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  destroy,  as  by  decomposition,  waste,  or  fire. 
"And  the  fire  of  God  came  down  from  heaven,  and  con- 
sumed him  and  his  fifty."— 2  Kings  i.  12. 

2.  To  bring  to  utter  ruin,  to  destroy,  to  extermi- 
nate. 

"  Separate  yourselves  from  among  this  congregation, 
that  I  may  consume  them  in  a  moment."— A'«m&.  xvi.  21. 
II.  Fiyurdtiwly : 

1.  To  use  up,  to  absorb,  to  utilize. 

"  When,  therefore,  writers  on  the  conservation  of  energy 
speak  of  tensions  being  'consumed'  and  'generated,'  they 
do  not  mean  thereby  that  old  attractions  have  been  anni- 
hilated."— Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  i.  28. 

2.  To  devour,  to  eat  up  greedily. 

"...  onely  the  stomache  lay  idle  and  consumed  all." 
— Camden:  Remains;  Wise  Speeches. 

3.  To  wear  away,  to  waste,  to  cause  to  disappear. 
"His  flesh  is  consumed  away,    .    .    ."—Job  xxxiii.  21. 
*4.  To  spend,  to  pass. 

"  Thus  in  soft  anguish  she  consumes  the  day." 

Thomson:  Spring. 
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5.  To  waste,  to  dissipate,  to  squander. 

6.  To  wear  away  mentally. 

"I  bring  consuming  sorrow  to  thine  age." 

Shakesp.:  Titus  Andron.,  iii.  L 
"Som  man  consumyd  with  hate  and  fals  envye." 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  159. 

*B.  Reflex. :  To  waste,  to  spend. 

"  .    .    .    thou  consumest  thyself  in  single  life?" 

Shakesp.:  Sonnets,  ix.  2. 

0.  Intrans.:  To  waste  away  slowly,  to  wear  away; 
to  be  exhausted,  to  disappear.   (Generally  followed 
by  away.) 

"  Their  flesh  shall  consume  away  while  they  stand  upon 
their  feet,  and  their  eyes  shall  consume  atcay  in  their 
holes,  and  their  tongue  shall  consume  away  in  their 
mouth." — Zech.  xiv.  12. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  consume, 
to  destroy,  and  to  waste:  "The  idea  of  bringing 
that  to  nothing  which  has  been  something  is  com- 
mon to  all  these  terms.  What  is  consumed  is  lost 
for  any  future  purpose;  what  is  destroyed  is  ren- 
dered unfit  for  any  purpose  whatever ;  consume  may 
therefore  be  to  destroy  as  the  means  to  the  end; 
things  are  often  destroyed  by  being  consumed: 
when  food  is  consumed  it  serves  the  intended  pur- 
pose ;  but  when  it  is  destroyed  it  serves  no  purpose, 
and  is  likewise  unfit  for  any.  When  iron  is  consumed 
by  rust,  or  the  body  by  disease,  or  a  house  by  the 
flames,  the  things  in  these  cases  are  literally  de- 
stroyed by  consumption:  on  the  other  hand,  when 
life  or  health  is  taken  away,  and  when  things  are 
either  worn  or  torn  so  as  to  be  useless,  they  are 
destroyed.  In  the  figurative  signification  it  is 
synonymous  with  waste:  the  former  implies  a 
reducing  to  nothing;  the  latter  conveys  also  the 
idea  of  misuse :  to  waste  is  to  consume  uselessly : 
much  time  is  consumed  in  complaining,  which 
might  be  employed  in  remedying  the  evils  com- 
plained of ;  idlers  waste  their  tune  because  they  do 
not  properly  estimate  its  value :  those  who  consume 
their  strength  and  their  resources  in  fruitless  en- 
deavors to  effect  what  is  impracticable,  are  unfitted 
for  doing  what  might  be  beneficial  to  themselves." 
'(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

cCn  sumed  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CONSUME.] 

*c6n-sum  -Sd-ly*,  adv.  [Eng.  consumed;  -ly. 
Or  perhaps  a  corruption  of  consummately  (q.  v.).] 
Very  much,  greatly,  excessively. 

"  .  .  .  they  laughed  consumedly." — Byron:  Ttsto*  of 
Judgment;  Preface. 

*c6n-sume  -less,  a.  [Eng.  consume;  -less.']  Uu- 
consumable,  indestructible. 

"  How  the  purple  waves 
Scald  their  consumeless  bodies." 

Quartet:  Emblems,  iii.  14.     (Davies.) 

c6n-Stdn'-Sr,  s.    [Eng.  consum(e) ,'  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  consumes,  uses  up,  wastes, 
or  destroys. 

2.  Polit.  Econ.:  One  who  uses,  and    in  using  do- 
stroys,  the  value  of  an  article  produced. 

c6n  sum'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CONSUME.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  using  up, 
wasting,  or  destroying ;  consumption. 

c6n  -sum-mar,  *.  [Hind,  kiidnsdmdn.']  A  very 
erroneous  spelling  of  Khansaman  (q.  v.). 

c5n'-sum-mate,  r.  f.  [Fr.  consommer.']  [CON- 
SUMMATE, a.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  bring  to  completion  ;  to  perfect, 
to  finish,  to  complete ;  to  raise  to  the  highest  pitch 
or  point. 

"...    yourself,  myself,  and  other  lords    .    .    .    win 

post 
To  consummate  this  business  happily.** 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  v.  7. 

2.  Law:  To  perfect  or  complete  a  marriage. 

c6n  sum1-  mate,  a.  &  adv.  [Lat.  consummatus, 
pa.  par.  of  consummo~to  finish,  to  complete :  con— 
<'Hm  =  with,  together,  wholly,  and  summus  —  the 
highest,  the  greatest.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Complete,  perfect. 

"...    earth  in  her  rich  attire 
Consummate,  lovely  smiled     .     .    .' 

Mtlton:  P.L.,  bk.  vit 

2.  Perfect,  of  the  highest  degree  or  quality. 

(1)  Of  persons: 

"  Form'd  by  the  care  of  that  consummate  sage, 
In  early  bloom,  an  orncle  of  age." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  iv.,  1.  283-4. 

(2)  Of  things: 

"...  both  the  attack  and  the  defense  would  be  con- 
ducted with  consummate  ability." — Macau  lay:  Hint.  Eng.9 
ch.  xix. 
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II.  Law: 

Consummate  tenant  by  courtesy:  A  husband  who, 
upon  his  wife's  death,  becomes  entitled  to  hold  her 
lands  in  fee  simple  or  fee  tail,  of  which  she  was 
seized  during  her  marriage  for  his  own  life,  pro- 
vided he  has  had  issue  capable  of  inheriting. 
(Ogilvie.) 

B.  As  adverb :  Consummately. 

11  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  consummate 
and  complete:  "As  epithets,  consummate  is  em- 
ployed only  in  a  bad  sense,  and  complete  either  in  a 
good  or  bad  sense :  those  who  are  regarded  as  com- 
plete fools  are  not  unf  requently  consummate  knaves : 
the  theater  is  not  the  only  place  for  witnessing  a 
farce ;  human  life  affords  many  of  various  descrip- 
tions ;  among  the  number  of  wnich  we  may  reckon 
those  as  complete  in  their  kind,  which  are  acted  at 
elections,  where  consummate  folly  and  consummate 
hypocrisy  are  practiced  by  turns  [?]."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

con  sum  ma -ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [CONSUMMATE, 
"•] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb, 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Completed,  perfected,  finished. 

II.  Law :  Perfected,  as  a  marriage  by  cohabita- 
tion. 

c6n-sum -mate-ly5,  adv.  [Eng.  consummate; 
-ly.]  In  a  consummate  manner;  in  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection  ;  perfectly,  completely. 

tc8n'-sum-ma-ter,  *c5n'-sum-ma-t6r,  s.  [Eng. 
consummat (e) ;  -er.]  One  who  consummates,  com- 
pletes, or  perfects  anything. 

"  Looking  on  the  author  of  faith,  and  the  consitmmator 
Jesus." — Rhfims  Neto  Test.;  Heb.  xii.  2. 

con  suni-ma-tlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [CONSUM- 
MATE, V.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <$:  particip.adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  perfecting  or  completing ; 
consummation. 

con-sfim-ma'-tion,  s.  IFr.consommation;  Lat. 
consummatio,  from  consummatus,  pa.  par.  of  con- 
summo.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  The  act  of  consummating,  completing,  or 
perfecting ;  the  end  or  completion. 

".  .  .  from  its  original  to  it,s  consummation." — Addt- 
son:  Spectator. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  end  of  the  present  system  of  things;  the 
end  of  the  world. 

2.  Death ;  the  end  of  life. 

"  Or  if,  by  Thy  decree, 

The  consummation  that  will  come  by  stealth 
Be  yet  far  distant,  let  Thy  Word  prevail." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ix. 

3.  A  result,  an  end,  an  event. 

"A  happy  consummation!  an  accord 
Sweet,  perfect,  to  be  wish' d  for  !    .    .    ." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viL 

B.  Law: 

Consummation  of  marriage:  The  completion  or 
perfecting  of  connubial  relation  by  sexual  inter- 
course. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  consumma- 
tion and  completion :  "  The  arrival  at  a  conclusion 
is  comprehended  in  both  these  terms,  but  they  dif- 
fer principally  in  application ;  wishes  are  consum- 
mated; plans  are  completed:  we  often  flatter 
ourselves  that  the  completion  of  all  our  plans  will 
be  the  consummation  of  all  our  wishes,  and  thus 
expose  ourselves  to  grievous  disappointments :  the 
consummation  of  the  nuptial  ceremony  is  not  always 
the  consummation  of  hopes  and  joys:  it  is  fre- 
quently the  beginning  of  misery  and  disappoint- 
ment :  we  often  sacrifice  much  to  the  completion  of 
a  purpose  which  we  afterward  find  not  worth  the 
labor  of  attaining."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

cfin'-sum-ma-tSr, «.    [CONSUMMATER.] 

*c6n-sum'-ma-tSr-y\  a.  [Eng.  consummator; 
1/.]  That  consummates,  completes,  or  perfects; 
consummating. 

"  There  is  an  introductory  and  a  consummatory  blessed- 
Hesse." — Donne:  Seventy-four  Sermons  (1620),  fol.  751. 

*c&n'-sumpt  (p  silent),  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  consumptus, 
pa.  par.  of  consumo.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Consumed,  destroyed,  expended. 

"It  is  nat  geuento  knowe  hem  that  ben  dede  and  con- 
sitmpt." — Chaucer:  Boethius,  p.  60. 

B.  Assubst. :    Consumption. 

con-sump  -tion,  *c6n-Bump'-cion  (n  silent), 
8.  [Fr.  consomption;  Sp.  consuncion ;  Ital.  consun- 
zione,  from  Lat.  consumptio=^a  consuming;  from 
consumptus,  pa.  par.  of  consumo.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  consuming,  destroying,  or 
dissipating;  destruction. 

2.  The  state  or  process  of  being  consumed,  or  of 
gradual  waste  and  decay. 

"I  can  get  no  remedy  against  this  consumption  of  the 
purse  .  .  .  "— Shakesp..-  Hen.  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  2. 

3.  The  process  of  using  up  or  utilizing.    [II.  1.] 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Political  Economy : 

(1)  The  utilization  or  expenditure  of  the  products 
of  industry. 

(2)  The  amount  or  quantity  of  industrial  products 
expended  or  utilized. 

"  Every  new  advance  of  the  price  to  the  consumer  is  a 
new  incentive  to  him  to  retrench  the  quality  of  his  con- 
sumption  .  .  . " — Burke;  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  Let.  3. 

2.  Medicine : 

(1)  Hist.:  A  disease  called  by  the  Greeks  phthisis 
=a  decline,  a  decay,  a  wasting  away,  tromphthio= 
to  decay,  to  dwindle.    The  Romans  retained  the 
Greek  word  phthisis,  though  they  had  also  a  word 
of  their  own,  consumptio:  from  the  Latin  came  the 
English  word  Consumption.     [Etym.]    Phthisis  in 
medicine  became  a  genus,  with  the  proper  meaning 
of  wasting  away,  and  under  it  were  reckoned  vari- 
ous  species,  as  Phthisis  pulmonalis,  P.  hepaticc, 
P.  Tuberculosis,  &c.    Consumption  also  is  a  genus, 
with  at  least  two  species,  one  the  Pulmonary  and 
the  other  the  Mesenteric  form. 

(2)  Symptoms,  <fec.':   The  remote   origin   of  con- 
sumption is  often  hereditary  tendency  or  consti- 
tutional proclivity.'    In  the  former  case  the  skin  in 
childhood  has  a  pale  pasty  look,  the  upper  lip  is 
large,  and  the  cheeks  fuH.    If  the  complexion  be 
dark  the  color  is  sallow;  if  fair.it  is  unnaturally 
white,  with  large  conspicuous  veins :    those  who 
are  fair  being  sometimes  very  beautiful,  those  who 
are  dark  generally  the  reverse.    The  circulation  in 
both  cases  is  languid,  and  the  strength  as  a  rule 
small.    There  is  generally  mental  precocity  in  the 
fair,  while  there  are  often  dullness  and  stupidity  in 
the  dark.    Sooner  or  later  "tubercle"  is  deposited 
at  the  apex  of  one  of  the  lungs,  just  beneath  the 
shoulder-bone.    [TUBERCLE.]    The  irritation  which 
it  causes  produces  a  dry  cough,  soon  followed  by 
more  or  less  difficulty  of  breathing.    Expectoration 
next  takes  place  when  the  cough  comes,  the  matter 
ejected   being,   in   the   earliest  stage,  frothy-like 
saliva,  then  with  specks  of  opaque  matter,  then 
wholly  tenacious,  and  at  times  streaked  with  blood. 
Theoriginal  tubercles  are  now  breaking,  but  others 
are  commencing,  the  disease  traveling  downward 
till  it  pervades  the  whole  lobe  of  the  lung,  after 
which   a   similar  process   tends   to   begin   in  the 
remaining  lobe.    Long  before  this,  however,  the 
whole  constitution  has  sympathized  with  the  local 
injury.    There  are  hectic  fever,  night  perspirations, 
emaciation,  and  other  symptoms,  till  the  scene  is 
closed  by  oedema  of  the  lower  limbs,  aphthae  (small 
ulcers)  in  the  mouth,  mild   delirium,  and  death. 
The  mean  duration  of  the  disease  from  the  first 
deposition  of  tubercle  is  twenty-three  months,  but 
in  more  than  one-half  the  cases  the  fatal  result 
takes  place  within  nine  months  and  often  within 
four.     There  are  various  types  of  it,  specially  an 
acute,  a  chronic,  and  a  latent  type.    It  exists  in  all 
countries  of  the  world,  but  not  equally  in  all.    The 
Pacific  coast   of  this  country,  Colorado,  Florida, 
the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
parts  of  India,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  are 
good  resorts  for  consumptive  patients,  who,  how- 
ever, being  feeble,  must  not  over-fatigue  themselves 
in  those  lands.    In  this  country  consumption  pro- 
duces about  one  in  five  of  all  the  deaths  which 
occur.    The  mortality  is  greater  between  twenty 
and  forty  than  above  and  below  those  ages,  and  in 
women  more  than  in  men. 

£ptiology :  The  microscope  in  the  hands  of  bac- 
teriologists has  done  much  to  disturb  old  ideas  as 
to  the  cause  of  tubercular  consumption.  Dr.  Koch, 
the  great  German  authority,  corroborated  by  Prof. 
Tyndall  and  Sir  Henry  Greene,  in  1880  propounded 
the  doctrine  that  tubercles  wore  congenesof  bacilli 
which  were  engaged  in  the  destruction  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  part  affected.  Dr.  Koch  conducted  a 
series  of  experiments  and  then  gave  to  the  world 
his  celebrated  remedy  (or  rather  protection)  against 
the  scourge  by  inoculation  with  an  attenuated 
lymph  containing  the  specific  morbific  matter,  the 
result  of  his  announcement  being,  as  invariable  in 
the  medical  world,  a  division  of  opinion  as  to  its 
utility.  Other  methods  of  treatment  have  been  pro- 
posed, among  them  the  inhalation  of  dry  hot  air, 
the  degree  of  heat  being  sufficient  to  kill  the  mi- 
crobes. The  surgeon  general  of  the  English  military 
establishment  advocated  the  use  of  dilute  carbolic 
acid,  by  pordormic  absorption,  stating  that  leprosy 
bacillus  has  thus  been  killed.  With  the  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  the  disease  came  also  the  knowledge 
that  it  is  contagious,  and  that  much  can  bo  done  to 
prevent  its  spread.  Proper  sanitation  is  the  best 
preventive,  and  in  large  workshops  or  any  places  of 


public  assembly  expectoration  in  any  other  places 
than  cuspidors  partly  tilled  with  water  should  be 
absolutely  prohibited.    Otherwise  when  the  sputa 
becomes  dry  the  tread  of  feet  causes  it  to  rise  in 
the  dust,  and  the  bacilli  are  taken  into  the  lungs  of 
passers  by  inhalation.    The  water  in  spittoons  pre- 
vents this,  and  the  vessels  themselves  should  bo 
emptied  directly  into  a  sewer  flushed  by  water. 
J  (1)  Afesenteric  consumption;  [MARASMUS.] 
(2)  Pulmonary  consumption:  [11.2.] 
"  The  stoppage  of  women's  courses,  if  not  looked  to, 
sets  them  into  a  consumption,  dropsy,  or  other  disease." — 
Harvey.  * 

IT  For  the  difference  between  consumption  and 
decay,  see  DECAY, 

*c6n-sump'-tion-al  (psilent)ja.  [Eng. consump- 
tion; -al.]  Consumptive;  pertaining  to  consump- 
tion. 

^in-siimp'-tion-ar-f  (p  silent),  a.  fEng.  con- 
sumption; -ary.]  Inclined  to  consumption;  con- 
sumptive. 

"His  wife  being  consumptionary,  .  .  ." — Bp.  Oauden: 
Life  of  Bp.  Brownrigg,  1660,  p.  206. 

*c6n-sump -tion-gr  (p  silent),  s.  [Eng.  consump- 
tion; -er.]  A  consumer. 

"  .  .  .  the  consumptioner  is,  in  a  manner,  double 
taxed." — Davenant:  Essays  on  Trade,  i.  153.  (Latham.) 

*c6n-sfixnp -tlon-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  consumption; 
-ilA.J  Consumptive. 

"Thisconsumptiontsh  body  seemed  unfit  for  such  per- 
formances."— Fuller.-  Ch.  Hist.,  bk.  v.,  p.  175. 

*c6n-siimp'-tion-ous,  a.  [Eng.  consumption; 
•ous.]  Consumptive. 

"Sensible  of  the  consumptionous  state  of  his  body." — 
Fuller:  Ch.  Hist.,  bk.  viii.,  p.  17. 

c6n-sump  -tlve  (p  silent),  a.    [Fr.  cansomptif*} 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Consuming,  destructive,  wasteful,  dissipating. 
"A  long  consumptive  war     .    .    ." — Addison.-   Present 

State  of  the  War. 

IT  Followed  by  of. 

"  It  [prayer]  is  not  at  all  consumptive  of  our  time." — 
Sharp:  Works,  vol.  i.,  Ser.  15. 

*2.  Capable  of  being  consumed;  consumable. 

II.  Technically; 

1.  Polit.  Econ.:   Pertaining   or  relating   to  the 
consumption  of  industrial  products  and  articles  of 
commerce. 

"  There  is  a  steady  consumptive  demand  for  hops  of  all 
descriptions,  .  .  ." — London  Daily  Telegraph, 

2.  Med.:  In  danger  of,  if  not  even  affected  with, 
consumption. 

"  By  an  exact  regimen  a  consumptive  person  may  hold 
out  for  years." — Arbttthnot:  On  Diet. 

'Con-sump'-tlve-ly1  (p  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  con- 
sumptive ;  -ly.]  In  a  manner  tending  toward  con- 
sumption. 

*cdn-Bump'-tIve-ness  (p  silent),  s.  [Eng.  con- 
sumptive; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
consumptive;  a  tendency  to  consumption. 

*c6n-sump'-tu-ous  (p  silent),  a.  [Lat.  consump- 
tu(s)  j  Eng.  suff.  -ous.]  Consumptive,  decaying, 
wearing  away. 

"  No  wonder  if  the  whole  constitution  of  Religion  grow 
weak,  rickatty,  and  consumptuous." — Oauden:  Tears  of  the 
Church,  p.  262. 

*c6n-8ti'-tll6,  a.  [Lat.  consutilis,  from  consuo= 
to  sew  together.]  Sewed  or  stitched  together. 

*c5n-sfm  -path-Ize,  v.  i.  [Pref.  con,  and  Eng. 
sympathize  (q.  v.).]  To  sympathize,  to  unite  or  join 
in  feeling. 

"  Do  thy  affections  consympathizef" — Timon  (Old  Play), 

con-ta-bes  Hjence,  s.  [From  Lat.confa&esco=to 
waste  away  gradually.] 

Sot. :  An  abnormal  condition  of  the  stamens  in 
which  they  are  defective.  (J?.  Brown,  1874.) 

*con-tab'-u-late,  v.  t.  [Lat.  contabulatum,  sup. 
of  contabulo=to  floor  with  ooards:  eon=cii.m=witnt 
together;  tabula  =  a  board,  a  plank. J  To  floor  with 
boards. 

con-tab'-u-la-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CONTABU* 
LATE.] 

*con-tab-u.-la  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  contabulatio,  from 
contabulo.]  The  act  or  process  of  flooring  with 
boards ;  a  boarding1,  a  flooring. 

con -tact,  s.  [Fr.  contact;  Sp.  contacto;  Ital. 
contatto,  from  Lat.  contactns  =  a  touching  OP  all 
sides,  pa.  par.  of  continffo:  con  =  cum  =  with, 
together,  fully,  and  tango=to  touch.] 

I.  Literally : 

1.  Touch,  close  union  or  junction  of  one  body  witli 
another. 

"The  PlatonistB  hold,  that  the  spirit  of  the  lover  doth 
pass  into  the  spirits  of  the  person  loved,  which  ciiuseth 
the  desire  of  return  into  the  body;  whereupon  followeth 
that  appetite  of  contact  and  conjunction."— Bacon;  Nat- 
ural and  Experimental  History. 


ate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     ner,    thlre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     wh6,     sftn;     mute,     cub,     ctire,     unite,     cur,     rtile,     full;     try,     Sfrian.      SB,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 
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contaminate 


t2.  The  act  or  power  of  touching. 

"They  [the  barking  shark]  will  permit  a  boat  to  follow 
them,  without  accelerating  their  motion  till  it  comes 
almost  within  contact."— Pennant:  British  Zoology ;  Bark> 
ing  Shark'. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Close  union  or  connection. 

"The  history  of  astronomy  has  numerous  points  of 
contact  with  the  general  history  of  mankind.'—  Lewis; 
Astron.  of  Ancients  (1862),  ch.  i.,§  1,  p.  2. 

2.  Society  or  communication  in   business ;   con- 
nection. 

"...  and  none  of  the  many  diplomatists  with  whom 
he  has  been  brought  into  contact  .  .  ." — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

III.  Special  phrases  and  compounds : 

1.  Angle  of  contact : 

Math. :  The  angle  made  by  a  curved  line  and  the 
tangent  to  it  at  the  point  of  contact. 

2.  Contact  action: 

Chem.:  The  same  as  CATALYSIS  (q.  v.). 

3.  Contact  of  the  first  order: 

Math. :  Contact  of  two  curves  in  a  point  for  which 
they  have  the  same  coefficient  of  the  first  order. 

4.  Contact  of  the  second  order : 

Math.:  Con  tact  of  two  curves  in  a  point  for  which 
they  have  the  same  differential  coefficient  of  the 
first  order,  and  the  same  differential  coefficient  of 
the  second  order,  (Ogilvie.) 

5.  Point  of  contact : 

Math.:  The  point  in  which  two  lines,  planes,  or 
bodies  touch  each  other. 

*[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  contact  and 
touch :  "  The  former  expresses  a  state,  and  referring 
to  two  bodies  actually  in  that  state;  the  latter  on, 
the  other  hand  implying  the  abstract  act  of  touch- 
ing :  we  speak  of  tilings  coming  or  being  in  contact, 
but  not  of  the  contact  instead  of  the  touch  of  a 
thing :  the  poison  which  comes  from  the  poison-tree 
is  so  powerful  in  its  nature^  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  come  in  contact  with  it  in  order  to  f»el  its  bane- 
ful influence;  some  insects  are  armed  with  stings  so 
inconceivably  sharp  that  the  smallest  touch  possible 
is  sufficient  to  produce  a  puncture  into  the  flesh." 
— (Crabb:  Eng,  Synon.) 

contact-level,  s.  An  adaptation  of  the  spirit 
level  used  by  certain  instrument-makers  for  the 
production  of  exact  divisions  of  scales,  and  gener- 
ally for  the  determination  of  minute  differences  of 
length. 

tc6n-tac -tl-cal,  a.  [Eng.  contact;  -teal.]  Per- 
taining to  or  implying  contact ;  contactual. 

*c6n-tac -tion,  s.  [Eng  contact;  -ion,  as  if 
from  a  Lat.  contactio,  from  contactus.]  The  act  of 
touching;  contact,  touch,  juncture. 

*c6n-tac  -tu-alt  «•  [Lat.  contactu(e') ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff . -a/.]  Pertaining  to  or  implying  contact. 

c6n-ta'-&Ion,  «.  [Fr.  contagion;.  Sp.  contagio, 
contagion;  Port.  contagiaot  contagto;  Ital.  conta- 
gio,  contagione,all  from  Lat.  contagio=a  touching, 
contact,  touch;  contingo=to  touch,  to  lay  hold  of: 
con—  together,  and  tango=to  touch.] 

1.  Med.  &  Ord.  Lang.  : 

(1)  The  communication  of  a  disease  by  contact 
with  the  person  laboring  under  it,  as  distinguished 
from  infection,  used  to  signify  its  transmission  by 
means  of  the  air  without  actual  personal  contact 
with  the  diseased  person.    But  sometimes  the  word 
contagion  is  used  in  both  of  these  senses,  and  is  di- 
vided into  immediate  or  contact  ical  contagion,  that 
produced  by  actual  contact,  and  mediate  or  remote 
contagion,  communicated  by  the  air.    Infection  is 
used  in  a  more  extensive  sense,  to  include  also 
miasmata  or  other  causes  of  diseases  not  coming 
from  human  beings,  but  rising  from  marshes  or  from 
any  other  source*.    Some  make  the  two  words  con- 
tagion and  infection  strictly  synonymous. 

(2)  The  poisonous  matter  communicated  by  con- 
tact of  some  kind. 

*(3)  Venom,  poison. 
"  I'll  touch  my  point  with  this  contagion." 

Shake*),..   Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

2.  Ord.  Lang,  (fc  Fig. :   ' 

(1)  The  communication  by  other  people  of  any- 
thing deleterious  to  the  mind  or  heart. 

"Nor  will  the  goodness  of  intention  excuse  the  scandal 
and  con  t  ay  ion  of  example."— King  Charles. 

(2)  The  deleterious  influence  exerted. 

"  There,  in  his  commerce  with  the  liveried  herd, 
Lurks  the  cunt aa ion  chiefly  to  be  fear'd." 
Cotoper:  Tirocinium. 

•f  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  contagion 
and  infection:  "Some  things  act  more  properly  by 
contagion,  others  by  infection:  the  more  powerful 
diseases,  as  the  plague  or  yellow  fever,  are  com- 
municated by  contagion;  they  are  therefore 
denominated  contagious;  theless  virulentdisordrrs, 
as  fevers,  consumptions,  and  the  like,  are  termed 
infectious,  as  they  are  communicated  by  the  less 
rapid  process?  of  infection:  the  air  is  contagious  or 


infectious  according  to  the  same  rule  of  distinction ; 
when  heavily  overcharged  with  noxious  vapors  and 
deadly  disease,  it  is  justly  entitled  contagious,  but 
in  ordinary  cases  infectious.  In  the  figurative 
sense,  vice  is  for  the  same  obvious  reason  termed 
contagious;  and  bad  principles  are  denominated 
infectious:  some  young  people,  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  shun  the  contagion  of  bad  society,  are, 
perhaps,  caught  by  the  infection  of  bad  principles, 
acting  as  a  slow  poison  on  the  moral  constitu- 
tion. (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

c6n-ta'-&Ioned,  a.  [Eng.  contagion;  -ed.]  Af- 
fected by  contagion. 

c6n-ta  -&Ion-l8t,  s.    [Eng.  contagion;  -ist.] 

Med.  Hist. :  One  who  holds  the  view  that  certain 
diseases,  the  evidence  regarding  the  transmission 
of  which  from  those  affected  to  others  is  doubtful, 
are  really  contagious. 

c6"n-ta'-&ious,  *con-ta-geous,  *con-ta-gyows, 
a.  [Fr.  contagieux;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  contagiosot 
all  from  Lat.  contagiosus.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Med.  (Of  a  disease) :  Communicable  by  contact. 
[CONTAGION.] 

2.  Of  atr,  of  flies^  <tc. :  Communicating  or  trans- 
mitting contagion. 

"After  the  whiche  reyne  ensued  so  great  excedynge 
nombre  and  multytude  of  flyes,  the  whiche  were  to  the 
people  so  noyous  and  con tageous,  that  they  slewe  moche 
people." — Fabyan,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xix, 

II.  Fig.  .*  Communicating  anything  from  one  to 
another  or  to  others. 

"  From  look  to  look,  contagious  through  the  crowd, 
The  panic  runs,    .    .    ."  Thomson:  Autumn. 

IT  Contagious  Diseases  Acts : 

In  this  country,  national,  state,  and  municipal 
laws  have  been  enacted  regulating  sanitation,  iso- 
lation, qxiarantine,  &c.,  during  the  prevalence  of 
contagious  diseases.  Theenforcement  of  these  laws 
are  generally  committed  to  health  officers,  who 
have  powers  of  police  conferred  upon  them. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  contagious^ 
epidemical,  and  pestilential:  "The  contagious  ap- 
plies to  that  which  is  capable  of  being  caught,  and 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  touched ;  the  epidemical 
to  that  which  is  already  caught  or  circulated,  and 
requires,  therefore,  to  be  stopped;  the  pestilential 
to  that  which  may  breed  an  evil,  and  is,  therefore, 
to  be  removed :  diseases  are  contagious  or  epidem- 
ical; the  air  or  breath  is  pestilential.  They  may  all 
be  applied  morally  or  figuratively  in  the  same  sense. 
We  endeavor  to  shun  a  contagious  disorder,  that  it 
may  not  come  near  us ;  we  endeavor  to  purify  a  pes- 
tilential air,  that  it  may  not  be  inhaled  to  our  in- 
jury: we  endeavor  to  provide  against  epidemical 
disorders,  that  they  may  not  spread  any  farther. 
Vicious  example  is  contagious;  certain  follies  or 
vices  of  fashion  are  epidemical;  the  breath  of  infi- 
delity is  pestilential.  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

c6n-ta'~£ious-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  contagious;  -ly.] 
In  a  contagious  manner,  so  as  to  communicate  con- 
tagion or  anything  elsecapable  of  being  transmitted 
from  one  to  another. 

"There  is  nothing  which  spreads  more  contagiously 
from  teacher  to  pupil  than  elevation  of  sentiment." — J.  S. 
Mill:  Inaug.  Address  at  St.  Andrew's,  1867,  p.  87. 

cfcn-ta  -fcious-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  contagious;  -ness.'] 
The  quality  of  being  contagious. 

1.  In  the  medical  sense. 

"Those  corpuscles,  that  impregnate  the  ^Egyptian  air 
upon  the  swelling  of  the  Nile,  are  able  to  put  a  speedy 
stop,  not  only  to  the  contagiousness,  but  to  the  malignity 
of  the  plague,  .  .  ." — Boyle:  Works,  vol.  v.,  p.  66. 

2.  In  the  figurative  sense. 

"An  excellent  preservative  against  the  contagiousness  of 
sin."— W.  Mountagti:  Devout  Essays  (1648),  p.  177. 

*c6n-ta  -&I-um,  s.  [Lat.]  The  same  as  CONTA- 
GION (q.  v.). 

".  .  .  no  contagium  of  measles,  nor  any  contagium  of 
scarlet-fever,  nor  any  contagium  of  small-pox  .  .  ." — 
Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.)»  *»•  312. 

*con-ta-gy,  s.  [Lat.  contagium.]  A  contagious 
complaint. 

"...  and  after  folowed  a  eontagy  and  a  fowle 
stenche." — Fabyan;  Chron.  pt.  vii.,  ch.  ccxxiii.,  p.  249. 

c6n-tain  ,  *con-tayne,  *con-tene,  *con-teini, 
*con-teyne,  *con-tlenen,  *kun  teyne,  *con- 
teynyn,  v.  t.  &i.  [Fr.  oontenir;  Sp.  nmtt-m>r;  Ital. 
contenere ;  from  Lat.  contineo~iit  contain:  con= 
cuoi=with,  together,  and  teneo=to  hold.] 

A.  Transitive; 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  hold  within  fixed  limits,  as  in  a  vessel. 

"  Confet/nyn,  hauyn  or  kepyn  wit-innyn  K.  Kepe  within 
P.  Contineo."— Prompt.  Parr. 

"...  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  con- 
tain thee  .  .  ."—2  Chron.  vi.  18. 

2.  To  be  capable  of  holding ;  to  have  capacity  for. 


II.  Figuratively; 

*1.  To  restrain,  to  hold  or  keep  within  bounds. 
"...    lawes  are  afterwardes  to  be  made  for  keeping 
and  contemning  it     .     .     ."—  Spenser.-  Present  State  of  Ire- 

land. 

2.  To  comprehend,  to  comprise,,  to  include. 
"Wherefore  also  it  is  contained  in  the  scripture,    .    .   ." 

—iPet.ii.  6. 

3.  To  be  equivalent  to,  to  comprehend. 
"Acubiteof  gemetrie  con/eyne/A  eixe  comoun  cubites.'* 

— Trevisa,  ii.  235. 
*4.  To  fill  up,  to  amount  to. 

"Som  epistel  .  .  that  walde,  as  seith  myn  auctour 
well  content  neigh  half  this  boke."—  Chaucer:  Troilus* 
iii.  452. 

*5,  To  comprise,  to  make  up  a  number ;  to  include- 
"Shrewes,  whiche  that  contienen  the  more  partie  of 
men." — Chaucer:  Boethius,  p.  116. 
6.  To  include,  to  be  accompanied  or  attended  by* 
"  Bygynnyng  of  mans  lyf    .    .    . 
Contenes  mykel  wrechednes." 

Hampole:  Prick  of  Consc.,  439. 

B.  Reflexive: 

1.  To  restrain  or  retain  one's  self,  to  keep  quiet  or 
calm. 

"Contain  thyself,  good  friend." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  ii.  2. 

*2.  To  conduct,  bear,  or  carry  one's  self. 
"  Hon  hii  ssolde  horn  contei  ni  the  wule  the  bataile  ilaste." 
Rob.  ofGlouc.,  p.  647. 

*C.  Intransitive : 

1,  To  restrain  one's  self,  to  keep  quiet  or  calm. 

".  .  .  aa  he  read,  he  wept  and  trembled;  and  not 
being  able  longer  to  contain,  .  .  ."— Bttnyan:  Pilgrim** 
Progress,  pt.  i. 

2,  Spec. :  To  live  in  continence  or  chastity. 

"But  if  they  cannot  contain,  let  them  marry  .  .  .  '*— 
1  Cor.  vii.  9. 

3,  To  conduct  or  bear  one's  self;  to  act. 
"Hon  thatkomeli  knight  kunteyned  on  his  stede." 

William  ofPalerne,  3,300. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  emit  a  in 
and  to  hold :  "  These  terms  agree  in  sense:  but  differ 
in  application ;  the  former  is  by  comparison  noble* 
the  latter  is  ignoble  in  its  use ;  hold  is  employed 
only  for  the  material  contents  of  hollow  bodies; 
contain  is  employed  for  the  moral  or  spiritual  con- 
tents: in  familiar  discourse  a  cask  is  said  to  hnhl* 
but  in  more  polished  language  it  is  said  to  contain- 
a  certain  number  of  gallons.  A  coach  holds  or  con- 
tains a  given  number  of  persons;  a  room  holds  a 
given  quantity  of  furniture ;  a  house  or  city  con- 
tain* its  inhabitants."  (Crabb :  Eng.  S{/non.) 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  contain  and  to- 
comprise,  see  COMPRISE. 

c6n-tain  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  contain;  -able.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  contained. 

*c6n-taln  -ant,  s.  [Fr.  contenant,  pr.  par.  of 
contem'r.J  One  who  or  that  which  contains,  a  con- 
tainer. 

cta-talned',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CONTAIN.] 

c6n  tain .  -§r,  *.  [Eng.  contain;  -er.'}  One  who 
or  that  which  contains. 

"And  you,  fair  eyes,  containers  of  ray  bliss." 

Daniel:  Complaint  of  Rosamond. 

c6n-tain  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  *.    [CONTAIN.] 
A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip,  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  holding,  including,  or  com- 
prehending. 

*2.  That  which  is  contained ;  contents.  (Shakesp. : 
Cymbelinet  v.  5.) 

*c6n-tain'-ment,  *con-tein-ment,  s.  [Eng.  con- 
tain: -merit.} 

1.  Substance. 

"  Twenty  pounds  a  month,  a  vast  sum  .  .  .  enough  to1 
shatter  the  contetnment  of  a  rich  man's  estate.** — Ftillrrr 
Ch.  Hist.,  IX.  iv.  9.  (Davies.) 

2.  Competence  (?). 

"Let  us  now  see  if  there  be  not  a  good  means  of  virt- 
uous containment,  as  well  in  the  days  of  peace  as  of 
warre." — Time's  Storehouse.  (  Latham. } 

*c6n-tai  nt,  s.    [CONTENT,  s.j   Extent,  size. 

"...    called  a  sea  from  the  large  containt  thereof." — 
Fuller:  Fisgah  Sight,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  U.,  p.  396. 
c6n-tam'-In-ate,  v.  t.    [Lat.  contaminntn*,  pa. 

Par.  of  contain  inn  —  to  dolile  ;  <v>nfawen=contagum.] 
CONTACT.]     To  defile,  to  sully,  to  pollute;  to  cor- 
rupt, to  tarnish.     (Generally  used  figuratively.) 

"...    shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes  ':" 

.s'/Kitcs/*.;  Jnlhi*  t'frsar,  iv.  3. 

*X  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  contam- 
inate, to  pollute,  to  dejile,  and  to  taint :  "  Contam- 
inate is  not  so  strong  an  expression  as  defile  or 
pollute;  but  it  is  stronger  than  taint;  these  terms 


boll,    boy;     pout,    J6wl;     cat,     §611,     chorus,     $hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     Ibis;     gin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pn  =  f* 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§lon  =  zhiin.     -tious,    -cious,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


contaminate 

are  used  in  the  sense  of  injuring  purity:  corrupt 
has  the  idea  of  destroying  it.  Whatever  is  impure 
nonlaminates,  what  is  gross  and  vile  in  the  natural 
sense  defiles,  and  in  the  moral  sense  pollutes;  what 
is  contagious  or  infectious  corrupts:  and  what  is 
corrupted  may  taint  other  things.  Improper  con- 
versation or  reading  contaminates  the  mind  of 
youth ;  lewdness  and  obscenity  defile  the  body  and 
pollute  the  mind;  loose  company  corrupts  the 
morals ;  the  coming  in  contact  with  a  corrupted 
body  is  sufficient  to  give  a  taint."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

*cftn-tam'-In-ate,  «•  [Lat.  contaminatus.]  Con- 
taminated, defiled,  polluted. 

"  The  sons  of  ideots,  of  ignoble  birth, 
Contaminate,  and  viler  than  the  earth." 

Sandys:  Paraphr.  of  Job,  p.  42. 

cin-tam  -In-a-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CONTAMIN- 
ATE, v.] 

c6n-tam'-ln-a-tlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [CONTAM- 
INATE, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
-verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  polluting,  defiling,  or 
•  tarnishing. 

c&n-tam-In  a  -tlon,  s.  [Lat.  contaminatio,  from 


in 


1.  The  act  of  contaminating,  polluting,  or  defil- 


-contaminatue.\ 

it  of  i 
'(?• 
2.  That  which  pollutes,  denies,  or  contaminates. 

c6n-tam'-ln-a-tlve,  a.  [Eng.  contaminate); 
-ive.\  Having  a  tendency  to  contaminate  or  pol- 
lute. 

c6n-tan'-g6,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Perhaps  only 
a  slang  word ;  but  cf.  sp.  conten*e=ready  money.] 

Stock  Exchange :  The  commission  on  *'  continu- 
ances," i.  e.,  for  carrying  over  transactions  from 
the  settling  day  to  the  one  which  succeeds  it — viz., 
the  account  day — when  the  money  due  is  actually 
paid.  (Eng.) 

*c6n-tec'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  contectus,  pa.  par.  of 
<;ontego=to  cover:  con=c«m=with,  together,  fully, 
and  tego—to  cover.]  The  act  of  covering;  a  cover. 

*con-tek,  *con-tak,  *con  teck,  *con-tecke, 
*con-teke,  *cun-take,  *cun-tek,  s.  [Norm.  Fr. 
«onfefc=a  quarrel.] 

1.  Quarrel,  dissension,  contention. 
"Acontak:  rb/stryfe." — Cathol.  Anglieum. 

"  Contek  bigan  bitnene  horn." — Bob.  of  GIouo.,  p.  509. 

2.  Disgrace,  contumely. 

"The!  token  this  kyngis  seruauntis,  and  punishiden 
with  conteke,  and  killiden  hem." — Wycliffe:  Select  Works, 
i.  49. 

•con-teli,  *con-teck,  v.  i.  [CONTEK,  «.]  To  quar- 
rel, to  dispute,  to  disagree. 

*con-tek  er,  *con-teck-our,  *con-tek-our, 
*con-tec-cour,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  contek;  -ei%-our.]  A 
quarrelsome  person. 

*c&n-tem  -Sr-ate,  a.  [Lat.  contemeratus,  pa.  par. 
of  contemero=to  defile:  con=c-um=with,  together, 
fully ;  temero  =  to  treat  rashly,  to  defile.]  Defiled, 
.-contaminated,  polluted,  violated. 

c&n-temn'  (final  n  silent),  *con-temne,  *con- 
tempiie,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  contemner;  Ital.  contemnere, 
from  Lat.  contemno=to  despise:  co»=cum=with, 
together,  wholly ;  temno—to  despise.] 

1.  To  despise,  to  view  with  contempt  or  disdain ; 
to  scorn. 

"  She  that  asks 

Her  dear  fire  hundred  friends  contemns  them  all." 
Cowper:  The  Task,  bk.  ii. 

2.  To  slight,  to  reject,  to  neglect. 

"  Because  they  rebelled  against  the  words  of  God,  and 
contemned  the  counsel  of  the  most  High  .  .  ." — l'n. 
«vii.  11. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  contemn, 
to  despise,  to  disdain',  and  to  scorn:  "  Contempt,  as 
-applied  to  persons,  is  not  incompatible  with  a 
Christian  temper  when  justly  provoked  by  their 
-character ;  but  despising  is  strictly  forbidden  and 
seldom  warranted.  Yet  it  is  not  so  much  our  busi- 
ness to  contemn  others  as  to  contemn  that  which  is 
•contemptible;  but  we  are  not  equally  at  liberty  to 
despite  the  person,  or  anything  belonging  to  the 
person,  of  another.  Whatever  springs  from  the  free- 
will of  another  may  be  a  subject  of  contempt ;  but 
the  casualties  of  fortune  or  the  gifts  of  Providence, 
which  are  alike  independent  of  personal  merit, 
should  never  expose  a  person  to  be  despised.  We 
may,  however,  contemn  a  person  for  his  impotent 
malice,  or  despise  him  for  his  meanness.  Persons 
are  not  scorned  or  disdained,  but  they  may  bo 
treated  with  scorn  or  disdain;  they  are  both  im- 
proper expressions  of  contempt  or  despite;  scorn 
marks  the  sentiment  of  a  little  vain  mind ;  disdain 
of  a  haughty  and  perverted  mind.  A  beautiful 
woman  looks  with  scorn  on  her  whom  she  despises 
for  the  want  of  this  natural  gift.  The  wealthy  man 
treats  with  disdain  him  whom  he  despises  for  his 
poverty."  (Crabb:  Eng. Synon.) 
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*con-tem-nand-lie,  adv.    [North  Eng.  &  Scotch 

contemnand,  pr.  par.  of  contemn;  -ly>]    C  ontemptu- 

ously,  in  contempt  of  a  law  or  order. 
c6n  temned  (nsilent),_pa.par.ora.  [CONTEMN.] 
*c6n-temn  -ed-ly4  (n  silent),   adv.     [Eng.   con- 

temned ;   -ly.]     In   a  despicable  or   contemptible 

manner;  despicably. 

"  For  if  from  hiph  degree 
Hee  suddenly  do  elide  to  live  contemnedly 
With  the  vile  vulgar  sort." 

Sylvester.-  Paradox  against  Liberty,  809. 

cdn-temn  -§r  (n  silent),  *con-tempn-er,  s. 
[Eng.  contemn ;  -er.~\ 

1.  Ord.Lang,:  One  who  contemns  or  despises;  a 
scorner. 

*2.  Law:  One  who  has  committed  contempt  of 
court.  ( Wharton.} 

cin-temn'-Ing  (n  silent),  pr,  par.,  a.  &s.  [CON- 
TEMN.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  Tfie  act  of  despising  or  scorning ; 
contempt. 

"Security  is  the  bane  of  good  successe;  it  is  no  con- 
temning of  a  foyled  enemy  .  ,  ."— Bp.  Hall:  Cont.  Ahab 
<£  Benhadad. 

tc6n-temn'-I6g-lf  (n  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  con- 
temning; -ly.]  In  a  scornful  manner;  with  con- 
tempt or  scorn ;  contemptuously. 


contemplative 


*C&n-tem'-pe"r,  v.  t.  [Lat.  contempero  =  to 
temper,  to  moderate.]  To  temper  or  moderate ;  to 
reduce  to  a  lower  degree  by  mixture;  to  allay,  to 
soften. 

"  The  leaves  qualify  and  contemper  the  heat,  and  hinder 
the  evaporation  of  moisture." — Bay:  On  the  Creation. 

*c6n-tem -pSr-a-ment,  s.  [Pref,  con,  and  Eng. 
temperament  (q.  v).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
tempered  or  moderated ;  temperament. 

"There  is  nearly  an  equal  contemperament  of  the 
warmth  of  our  bodies  to  that  of  the  hottest  part  of  the 
atmosphere."—  Derham. 

*c6n-tenV-pe'r-at6,  v.  t.  [Lat.  contemperatus, 
pa.  par.  of  contempero.]  To  contemper,  to  moder- 
ate, to  soften,  to  reduce. 

"The  mighty  Nile  and  Niger  do  not  only  moisten  and 
contemperate  the  air,  but  refresh  and  humectate  the 
earth." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

*con-t§m-p§r-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  contemperatus, 
pa.  par.  of  contempero.] 

1.  The  act  of  moderating,  softeningj  or  reducing 
in  degree  by  a  mixture  of  something  or  an  opposite 
nature  or  tendency. 

"The  use  of  air,  without  which  there  is  no  continuation 
in  life,  is  not  nutrition,  but  the  contemperation  of  fervor 
in  the  heart." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

2.  Adapting,  regulating,  or  suiting. 

"...  the  contemperation  of  affairs  to  the  ciril  con- 
stitutions of  cities  and  provinces,  .  .  .  "—Hammond; 
Works,  vol.  ii.(  p.  59. 

3.  Relative   or  proportionate    mixture ;    propor- 
tion. 

"  There  is  not  greater  variety  in  men's  faces,  and  in  the 
contemporations  of  their  natural  humors,  than  there  is  in 
their  phantasies." — Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind. 

*c&n-tem  -pSr-a-tttre,  s.  [Pref.  con,  and  Eng. 
temperature  (q.  y.).]  Contemperament,  relative  or 
proportionate  mixture. 

"...  the  different  contemperature  of  the  elements, 
.  .  .  "—South,  vol.  ix..,  Ser.  9. 

*C&n-tem  -plant,  a.  [Fr.  pr.  par.  of  contempler.] 
Meditative,  contemplative. 

"  Cuntemplant  Spirits  !  ye  that  hover  o'er     .     .     .  " 
Coleridge:  Religious  Musings.     (Davies.) 

cin-tSm  -plate,  or  con  -tern-plate,  v.  /.  &  i. 
[Lat.  contemplatus,  pa.  par.  or  contemplor  —  to 
observe :  probably  first  used  of  the  augurs  who 
attended  the  temples  of  the  gods:  con=cu»i=with, 
together,  and  templum  =  a  temple  (Skeat) ;  Fr. 
contempler;  Sp.  &  Port,  contemplar;  Ital.  contem- 
pJare.J 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  look  at,  to  view,  to  observe. 

"  Till,  growing  with  its  growth,  we  thus  dilate 
Our  spirits  to  the  size  of  that  they  contemplate" 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  158. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  look  at  or  observe  from  various  points  of 
view ;  to  study,  to  meditate  or  reflect  deeply  on. 

"  There  is  not  much  difficulty  in  confining  the  mind  to 
contemplate  what  we  have  a  great  desire  to  know." — 
Watts. 

2.  To  have  in  view,  to   purpose,  to    intend,    to 
design. 

3.  To  look  for,  to  expect. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  meditate  or  reflect  deeply,  to  study,  to 
ponder. 


(1)  Followed  by  over  before  the  subject  meditated 
on. 

"  Sapor  had  an  heaven  of  glass,  which  he  trod  upon, 
contemplating  over  the  same  as  if  he  had  been  Jupiter." — 
Peacham. 

(2)  Followed  by  on. 

"  How  can  I  consider  what  belongs  to  myself,  when  I 
have  been  so  long  contemplating  on  you." — Dryden:  Juve- 
nal, Pref. 

2.  To  look  for,  to  expect,  to  purpose. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  contem- 
plate^ to  meditate,  and  to  muse:  "  We  contemplate 
what  is  present  or  before  our  eyes ;  we  meditate  on 
what  is  past  or  absent.  The  heavens  and  all  the 
works  of  the  Creator  are  objects  of  contemplation; 
the  ways  of  Providence  are  tit  subjects  for  medita- 
tion. One  muses  on  the  events  or  circumstances 
which  have  been  just  passing.  Wo  may  contemplate 
and  meditate  for  the  future,  but  never  muse.  In 
this  case  the  two  former  terms  have  the  sense  of 
contriving  or  purposing:  what  is  contemplated  to 
be  done  is  thought  of  more  indistinctly  than  when 
it  is  meditated  to  be  done:  many  things  are  had  in 
contemplation  which  are  never  seriously  meditated 
upon :  between  contemplating  and  meditating  there 
is  oftener  a  greater  distance  than  between  medita- 
ting and  executing.  Meditating  is  a  permanent 
and  serious  action;  musing  is  partial  and  unim- 
portant; meditation  is  a  religious  duty,  it  cannot 
be  neglected  without  injury  to  a  person's  spiritual 
improvement ;  musing  is  a  temporary  employment 
of  the  mind  on  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  as  they 
happen  to  excite  an  interest  for  the  time."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

c5n  -tem-pla-tSd,  pa.  par,  or  a.  [CONTEM- 
PLATE.] 

*con-tem-pla-tif,  *con-tem-pla-tife(  a.  [CON- 
TEMPLATIVE.] 

c5n  -tem-pla-tlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [CONTEM- 
PLATE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip,  adj. :  {See  the 
verb.) 

C.  AsKubst.:  The  act  of  meditating  or  reflecting ; 
contemplation,  meditation. 

cSn-te'm-pla  -tion,  *con-tem-pla-cion,  *con- 
tem-pla-cioun,  s.  [Fr.  contemplation;  Sp.  con- 
templation; Ital.  contemplazione,  from  Lat.  con- 
templatio,  from  contemplatus,  pa.  par.  of  contem- 
plor.] [CONTEMPLATE.] 

I.  Lit, :  The  act  of  looking  at  or  viewing ;  a  sight, 
a  view. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  contemplating  or  reflect- 
ing deeply ;  meditation,  reflection,  deep  thought  or 
study. 

"  Soared  on  some  wild  fantastic  theme, 
Of  faithful  love,  or  ceasele»8  Spring, 
Till  Contemplation's  wearied  wing 
The  enthusiast  could  no  more  sustain, 
And  sad  he  sunk  to  earth  again." 

Scoff;  Rokeby,  i.  25. 
*2.  Suggestion,  mediation,  plan. 
"  The  soldiers    ...    at  the  contemplation  of  acerteine 
ladie  there  amongst  them,  were  licensed   by  the  king  to 
depart  without  armor  or  weapon."—  Holinshed:  Chron.,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  570. 

3.  Holy  meditation ;  the  exercise  of  the  soul  or 
mind  in  meditating  on  sacred  things. 

"  I  have    .    .    .    breathed  a  secret  vow 
To  live  in  prayer  and  contemplation." 

tihakesp.:  Mer.  of  Venice,  iii.  4. 

4.  The  results  of  meditation  or  study ;  reflections, 
thoughts. 

5.  The  act  of  purposing,  designing,  or  looking  for- 
ward to  anything. 

6.  The  faculty  of  study. 

"  There  are  two  functions,  contemplation,  and  practice, 
.  .  ."— South. 

If  To  have  in  contemplation:  To  have  under  con- 
sideration; to  purpose,  to  design,  to  expect,  to 
intend. 

*c6n-tSm  -plat-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  contemplate);  -ist.] 
One  who  contemplates  or  meditates;  a  contem- 
plator. 

c6n-t§m'-pla-tlve,  *  con-tem-plat-if,  *  con- 
temp-lat-ife,  *con-tem-plat  yf,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  con- 
tcmplatif;  Lat.  contemplative,  from  contemplatus, 
pa.  par.  of  contemplor.}  [CONTEMPLATE.] 

A.  -48  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Given  to  contemplation,  thought,  or  medita- 
tion; meditative,  reflective. 

"  The  mind  contemplative,     .     .     ." 

Coicper:  Task,  bk.  iv. 

*H  Followed  by  of. 

"He  stands  erect,  conscious  and  contemplative  o/the 
benefactiou."^-Gw«rdmn,  No.  175.  (LafAant.) 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whSt,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g5,     p5t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     s&n;     mute,     cfib,     cure,     unite,     cflr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


contemplatively 


2.  Employed  in  or  given  up  to  study  ;  studious. 
'•<  '.iittemplatire  men     .      .     ."  —  Grew:  Cosmologla. 

*3.  Of  the  nature  of  contemplation;  thoughtful, 

deep. 

".  .  .  the  Psalmes  find  contemplatife  meditacions, 
.  .  ."—  Udall:  Luke,  Pref. 

4.  Possessing-  the  power  or  faculty  of  thought  or 
reflection. 

".  .  .  the  contemplative  faculty  of  man/'—  Ray.-  On 
the  Creation. 

•II.  OM  Divinity: 

Contemplative  life  :  One  of  spiritual  service  to 
God,  as  distinguished  from  active  lifetonQ  of  bodily 
service. 

"  Contemplatuf  lyf  or  actyf  lyf  cryst  wolde  men 
wroughte."  —  Langland:  P.  Plowman,  bk.  vi.,  251. 

B.  -4s  substantive  : 

Ch.  Hist.  :  A  friar  of  the  order  of  St.  Mary  Magda- 
leuo. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  contempla- 
tive and  musing:  "'Contemplative  and  musing,  as 
epithets,  have  a  strong  analogy  to  each  other.  Con- 
templative is  a  habit  of  the  mind  ;  musing  is  a  par- 
ticular state  of  the  mind.  A  person  may  have  a 
contemplative  turn,  or  be  in  a  musing  mood." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

c6n-tfe'ni'-pla-tlve-ly:,  adv.  [Eng.  contempla- 
tive; -/i/.l  In  a  contemplative  or  thoughtful  man- 
ner ;  witn  contemplation  or  meditation  ;  atten- 
tively. 

tc6n-t§m  -pla-tlve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  contempla- 
tive ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  con- 
templative ;  meditation,  thoughtfulness. 

con-tfe'm.  -pla-t5r,  s.  [Lat.,  from  contemplatus, 
pa.  par.  of  contemplor.]  One  given  to  contempla- 
tion, meditation,  or  study  ;  a  student,  a  meditator. 

If  Followed  by  of. 

"...  a  contemplator  of  truth,  .  .  ."  —  Hammond: 
Works,  vol.  iv.,  p.  642. 

c6n-tem-pir-a-ne  -It-y",  s.  [_Lat.  contemporane 
(us)  ;  Eng.  suff  .  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
contemporaneous  . 

"  .  .  .  inserted  in  this  place  to  show  the  contempora- 
neity of  the  two  last  and  principal  parts."  —  Hurd:  Works, 
vol.  v.,  Ser.  10,  N.  x. 

cbn-tSm-p6-ra'-ne-Ous.  a.  [Lat.  contempora- 
neus.  from  con=cwm.=with,  together,  and  tempus 
(genit.  temporis)=tim6.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Existing,  acting,  or  occurring  at 
the  same  time  ;  contemporary. 

"  Hence,  if  prolonged,  movements  of  approximately 
contemporaneous  subsidence  are  generally  widely  exten- 
sive, as  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  from  my  exami- 
nation of  the  Coral  Beefs  of  the  great  oceans,  .  .  ."  — 
Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  xvi.,  p.  345. 

H  Followed  by  with. 

"  The  great  age  of  Jewish  philosophy  .  .  .  had  been 
contemporaneous  with  the  later  Spanish  school  of  Arabic 
philosophy."  —  Milman:  Latin  Christianity,  bk.  xiv.,  ch.  iii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Hist.:  The  term  is  sometimes  used  of  persons 
existing  at  the  same  tim©j  but  not  of  the  same  age  ; 
tho  whole  life  of  the  one  in  such  a  case  is  not  con- 
temporaneous with  the  whole  life  of  the  other,  but 
only  a  part  of  it  is  so. 

2.  Geol,  :  Formerly  strata  found  partly  with  iden- 
tical. partly  with  allied  fossils,  were  held  to  be 
exactly  contemporary,  though  widely  separated  on 
the  earth's  surface  ;  now  the  same  facts  are  used  to 
establish  the  contrary  conclusion.     If  each  species 
came  into  existence  at  a  certain  spot  on  the  earth's 
surface,  from  which  it  gradually  spread  in  various 
directions,  it  cannot  have  reached  a  remote  region 
till  some  considerable  time  after  its  birth.    Two 
strata,  then,  widely  separated  in  the  world,  contain- 
ing some  species  common  to  both,  are  contemporane- 
ous in  this  sense,  that  they  were  formed  while  that 
species  lived  ;  but  the  stratum  near  its  birthplace  is 
older  than  the  one  to  which  it  spread  after  it  had 
already  multiplied  greatly  and  rooted  itself  suc- 
cessively in  all  the  intervening  regions,  wherever  a 
place  appropriate  for  its  habitation  could  be  found. 

cbn-tem-po-ra'-ne-ous-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  contem- 
•por<ini'<»'K  ;  -If/.  \  At  the  same  time  with  some  other 
event;  simultaneously. 

"...  a  history  written  contemporaneously  with  the 
events,  .  .  ."  —  Lfteio:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855), 
ch.  iii.,  §  8,  vol.  i.,  p.  84. 

c&n-tem-po-ra  -ne-ous-ness,  «.  [Eng.  contem- 
poraneous; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
contemporaneous  ;  contemporaneity. 

*c&n-tem'-p6-ra-rl-ness,  «.  [Eng.  contcmpo- 
rni'!/;  -jwss.]  Thn  quality  or  state  of  being  contem- 
porary; contemporaneousness. 

c6n-tem  -po-ra-ry1,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  con  =  cum  = 
with,  together,  and  temporariwt=ot  or  pertaining 
to  time;  tempus  (genit.  tempor/s) 


r  per 
e.J 
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A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Living  at  the  same  time,  contemporaneous. 

".  .  .  framed  by  contemporary  historians." — Lewis: 
Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xiv.,  g  1,  vol.  ii.,  p.  488. 

2.  Done  or  caused  by  persons  living  at  the  same 
time ;  belonging  to  the  same  times. 

"None  is  founded  on  any  ascertainable  contemporary 
evidence  .  .  ." — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855), 
ch.  viii.,  §  2,  vol.  i.,  p.  277. 

(1)  Followed  by  with. 

"  Michael  Drayton,  contemporary  with  Shakespeare, 
.  .  ."—Pennant  British  Zoology;  the  Horse, 

*(2)  Followed  by  to. 

"Albert  Durer  was  contemporary  to  Lucas." — Dryden: 
2>ufresnoyts  Art  of  Painting. 

3.  Existing  at  the  same  point  of  time. 

"...    bring  ages  past  and  future  together,  and  make 
them  contemporary." — Locke. 
*4.  Of  the  same  age,  coeval. 

"A  grove  born  with  himself  he  sees, 
And  loves  his  old  contemporary  trees." 

Cowley. 

B.  As  sttbst. ;  One  who  lives  or  flourishes  at  the 
same  time  as  another. 

".  .  .  his  contemporaries  were  not  mistaken  in  con- 
sidering him  as  a  man  of  parts  and  vivacity." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

IT  It  is  commonly  used  by  writers  in  newspapers 
and  periodicals  in  speaking  of  other  papers  or  peri- 
odicals published  at  the  same  time. 

*c6n-tSm'-p6-r!ze,  v.  t,  [Pref.  con,  and  Eng. 
temporize  (q.  v.).]  To  make  contemporary ;  to  place 
in  the  same  time  or  age. 

"The  indifferency  of  their  existences,  contemporized 
into  our  actions,  admits  a  farther  consideration.  "-.Browne.- 
Vulgar  Errors. 

*c6n-te*m'-po-rized,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CONTEM- 
PORIZE.] 

*c6n-tem'-p6-rlz-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CoN- 

TEMPOBIZE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. ;  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  contemporary. 

cftn-tSmpt',  *con-tempte,  *con-tempt  (p 
silent),  8.  [O.  Fr.  contempt,  from  Lat.  contemntus— 
scorn,  contempt,  from  contemptus,  pa.  par.  of  con.' 
femno.]  [CONTEMN.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  contemning  or  despising    others ; 
scorn,  disdain. 

"...  criminal  contempt  of  public  feeling,  .  .  ." 
— Maeaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of   being  despised  or 
scorned ;  shame,  disgrace.  » 

"  Men  BO  the  world  shall  love,  religion  hate, 
That  all  true  zeal  shall  in  con  tempt  be  brought." 
Stirling:  Dooms-Day;  The  Second  Houre, 

*3.  An  insult,  an  act  expressive  of  contempt  or  dis 
dain. 

"After  my  fancy  had  run  over  the  most  obvious  and 
common  calamities  which  men  of  mean  fortunes  are  liable 
to,  it  descended  to  these  little  insults  and  contempts, 
.  .  ."-—Spectator,  No.  150. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:   An  act  of  disobedience  to  tho  rules, 
orders,  or  regulations  of  a  court  or  legislative  as- 
sembly ;  a  failure  to  carry  out  the  order  of  a  court ; 
disorderly  conduct  or  language  tending  to  disturb 
the  proceedings  of  any  court  or  legislative  assembly. 
Contempt,  when  committed  outside  the  court  itself, 
is  punishable  by  an  attachment ;  when  inside,  which 
is  of  course  a  more  aggravated  offense  than  the 
former,  it  is  punishable  summarily  by  fine  or  im- 
prisonment.   In,  England,  contempt  of  tho   sover- 
eign's person  is  also  a  penal  offense.    A  similar 
manifestation  toward  the  government  was   once 
penal  too,  but  every  successive  administration  now 
expects  much  abuse  from  politicians  of  opposite 
politics  to  its  own,  and  never  thinks  of  bringing 
them  to  justice. 

2.  Parliamentary  law  and  usage:   By  the  Con- 
stitution of  tho  United  States,  each  house  of  con- 
gress is  given  authority  to  punish  its  members  for 
disorderly  behavior,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of 
two-thirds,  expel  a  member.    This  power  of  pun- 
ishing for  contempts,  however,  is  connned  to  punish- 
ment daring  the  session  of  Coaffresfh  and  cannot 
extend  beyond  it.    The  constitutions  of  the  several 
states  confer  similar  authority  upon  their  respect- 
ive legislatures.     Similarly  in  England,  contempt 
of  either  House  of  Parliament  can  be  punished  by 
the  House  insulted,  which  has  tho  power  of  com- 
mitting the  offender. 

*c6n-tempt'-ful  (p  silent),  rt.  [Eng.  cont< -in/if; 
-f  111(1).]  Deserving  of  contempt  or  BOOTH;  contempt- 
ible. 


contend 

*c6n-t§mp-tl-bll  '-It-?  (p  silent),  s.  [Eng.  con- 
temptible; -ity.)  The  quality  or  condition  of  being- 
held  in  or  considered  worthy  of  contempt ;  despica- 
bleness. 

"The  contemptibility  and  vanity  of  this  effeminate 
argument  .  .  ."—Speed;  Edward  II.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xi. 

c6n-tempt  -I-ble  (p  silent),  a.  [Lat.  contempti- 
bilis,  from  contemptus.1 

1.  Worthy  of  contemptor  scorn ;  despicable,  mean. 

"Besides,  how  vile,  contemptible,  ridiculous." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  1,361. 

2.  Despised,  scorned. 

"  The  loss  of  a  faithful  creature  is  something,  though 
of  ever  so  contemptible  a  one  .  .  ." — Pope:  Letter  to 
H.  Cromwell  (1709). 

*3.  Feeling  or  expressing  contempt ;  scornful,  con- 
temptuous. 

"  If  she  should  make  tender  of  her  love,  'tis  very  possi- 
ble he'll  scorn  it ;  for  the  man  .  .  .  hath  ^contemptible 
spirit."— Shakesp.;  Much.  Ado,  ii.  3. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  contemptible, 
pitiful,  and  despicable:  **  A  person  may  bo  contempt- 
ible for  his  vanity  or  weakness ;  but  ho  is  despicable 
for  his  servility  and  baseness  of  character ;  he  is 
pitiful  for  his  want  of  manliness  and  becoming- 
spirit.  A  lie  is  at  aU.  times  contemptible;  it  is  despic- 
able when  it  is  told  for  purposes  of  gain  or tpriva it- 
interest;  it  is  pitiful  when  accompanied .with  indi- 
cations of  unmanly  fear.  It  is  contemptible  to  take 
credit  to  one's  self  for  the  good  action  one  has  not 
performed;  it  is  despicable  to  charge  another  with 
the  faults  which  we  ourselves  have  committed ;  it  is 
pitiful  to  offend  others,  and  then  attempt  to  screen 
ourselves  from  their  resentment  under  any  shelter 
which  offers.^  It  is  contemptible  for  a  man  in  a 
superior  station  to  borrow  of  his  inferiors;  it  is- 
despicable  in  him  to  forfeit  his  word ;  it  is  pitiful 
in  him  to  attempt  to  conceal  by  artifice."  (Crabb  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

IT  For  the  difference  between  contemptible  and 
contemptuous,  see  CONTEMPTUOUS. 

C&n-temp'-tl-ble-nSss  (p  silent),  s.  [Eng.  con- 
temptible {  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
contemptible  or  worthy  of  scorn  and  contempt ; 
meanness,  vileness,  baseness. 

"Who,  by  a  steady  practice  of  virtue,  come  to  discern 
the  contempt ibleness  or  baits  wherewith  he  allures  us." — 
Decay  of  Piety. 

c6n-tSmp -tl-blj  (p  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  con- 
temptib(le) ;  -ly.]  In  a  contemptible  or  despicable 
manner ;  meanly,  basely. 

*c6n-t8mp'-tion,  *con-temp-cion,  s.  [Lat.  con- 
temptio,  from  contemptus,'] 

1*  An  act  of  contempt,  an  insult. 

"  He  '  maid  thairfore  his  aith  to  reuenge  this  proud  con- 
temption-  done  toCaratak." — Bellend.  Cron.  F.  33. 

2.  Contempt  of  or  disobedience  to  a  court  of  law. 
cbn-tSmp'-tu-ofis  (p  silent),  a.    [Lat.  contemp- 
tu(s).  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.j 

1.  Acting  in  a  manner  expressive  of  contempt  or 
scorn;  scornful,  disdainful. 

"Some  much  averse  I  found,  and  wond'roua  harsh, 
Contemptuous,  proud,  set  on  revenge  and  spite." 

Milton:  Satnson  Agonistes,  1,462. 

2.  Done  or  said  in  a  manner  expressive  of  con- 
tempt or  scorn. 

".  .  .  assailed  with  savage  invective  and  contemp- 
tuous sarcasm." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ivi. 

*3.  Despised,  contemned. 

"Last  of  all,  the  contemptuous  Samaritan." — Vocacvon 
of  Johan  Bale  (1553).  (Davies. ) 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  contemptible 
and  contemptuous:  "  Contemptible  is  applied  to  the 
thing  deserving  contempt:  contemptuous  to  that 
which  is  expressive  of  contempt.  Persons,  or  what 
is  done  by  persons,  may  bo  contemptible  or  con- 
temptuous;  out  a  tiling  is  only  contemptible.  A 
production  is  contemptible ;  a  sneer  or  look  is  con- 
temptuous," (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

c6n-tSmp'-tu.-oiis-lf  (p  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  con- 
temptuous^ ~ly.]  In  a  manner  expressive  of  con- 
tempt or  scorn ;  scornfully,  disdainfully ;  with 
scorn,  contempt,  or  disdain. 

"  But  his  objections  were  contemptuously  overruled." — 
Maccinhnj:  Hi»t.  Eny.,  clu  Jtii. 

*c6n-temp  -tu-ofts-neSB  (p  silent),  s.  [Eng.  con- 
temptuous; -ness.]  A  disposition  or  tendency 
toward  contempt  or  disdain;  insolence,  scomful- 
iii'ss,  haughtiness. 

cfcn-tend',  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  contendre;  Sp.  &  Port. 
contender )  from  Lat.  contendo:  con.=cwHi=with, 
together,  and  tendo=to  stretch.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  struggle,  to  strive  in  opposition. 

(a)  Absolutely: 

"  HU  wonders  tind  his  praises  t'o  contend 
Which  should  be  thine  or  his." 

N'mAv*/...-  Mucfath,  i.  3. 


boll,     b6y;     p6ut,    J6wl;     cat,     §ell,     chorus,     Qhin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     \his;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f . 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  -  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     <fcc.  =  bel,      deU 


contended 
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contentedly 


'(6)  With  the  prep.  with. 

"  Dundee  rode  forward  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the 
force  with,  which  he  was  to  contend.  .  .  ." — Macaulay: 
Mist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

(c)  With  the  prep,  against, 

"  In  ambitions  strength  I  did 
Contend  against  thy  valor." 

Shakesp.:  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 

2.  To  exertone'sselforstrive  in  defense  or  support 
•of  anything.    (With /or.) 

".  .  .  and  exhort  you  that  ye  should  earnestly  con- 
tend for  the  faith  which  was  once  delivered  unto  the 
.saints." — Judf,  8. 

3.  To  strive  in  debate;  to  dispute  or  argue;  to 
support  an  opinion  or  statement. 

(a)  With  for  before  the  opinion,  &c.,  supported. 
;   iiiH  question  which  our  author  would  contend  for, 
.     .     ."— Locke. 

(6)  With  about  before  the  matter  in  dispute. 
"He  will  find  that  many  things  he  fiercely  contended 
•about  were  trivial." — Decay  of  Piety. 

*4.  To  reprove,  to  chide,  to  find  fault. 
"  Thus  contended  I  with  the  rulers."— fiehem.  xiii.  11. 
*5.  To  exert  one's  self. 

"  Arise,  contend  thou  before  the  mountains,  and  let  the 
bills  hear  thy  voice." — filicah  vi.  1. 

*6.  To  use  power  or  strength  upon ;  to  punish. 
"...     behold,  the  Lord  God  called  to  contend  by 
fire,  and  it  devoured  the  great  deep,  and  did  eat  up  a 
part." — Amos  vii.  4. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  contend  or  struggle  for,  to  dis- 
pute, to  contest. 

"  Their  airy  limbs  in  sports  they  exercise, 

,    And  on  the  green  contend  the  wrestler's  prize." 

Driden;   Virgil;  JEneid,  vi.  874. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  con- 
tend, to  contest,  and  to  dispute :  **  Contend  is  to 
•contest  as  the  genus  to  the  species.  To  contest  is  a 
species  of  contending;  we  cannot  contest  without 
contendiiig,  although  we  may  contend  without  con- 
testing. To  contend  is  confined  to  the  idea  of 
setting  one's  self  up  against  another ;  contest  and 
dispute  must  inciuae  some  object  contested  or  dis- 
puted. Contend  is  applied  to  all  matters,  either  of 
personal  interest  or  speculative  opinion;  contest 
always  to  the  former;  dispute  mostly  to  the  latter. 
Individuals  or  distinct  bodies  contend ;  nations  con- 
test. During  the  present  long  and  eventful  contest 
between  England  and  France,  the  English  have 
•contended  with  their  enemies  as  successfully  by 
land  as  by  sea.  Trifling  matters  may  give  rise  to 
contending;  serious  points  only  are  contested.  Con- 
tentions are  always  conducted  personally,  and  in 
general  verbally ;  contents  are  carried  on  in  different 
manners  according  to  the  nature  of  the  object.  The 
parties  themselves  mostly  decide  contentions;  but 
contested  matters  mostly  depend  upon  others  to 
decide," 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  contend*  to 
strive,  and  to  vie;  **C*wte»eWno  requires  two  par- 
ties ;  strive  either  one  or  two.  There  is  no  contend- 
ing where  there  is  not  an  opposition ;  but  a  person 
may  strive  by  himself.  Contend  and  strive  differ  in 
the  object  as  well  as  the  mode:  we  contend  for  a 
prize;  we  stmve  for  the  mastery:  we  contend  ver- 
bally ;  but  we  never  strive  without  an  actual  effort, 
and  labor  more  or  less  severe.  We  may  contend  with 
a  person  at  a  distance ;  but  striving  requires  the 
opponent,  when  there  is  one,  to  be  present.  Oppo- 
nents in  matters  of  opinion  contend  for  what  they 
•conceive  to  be  the  truth ;  sometimes  they  contend 
for  trifles:  combatants  strive  to  overcome  .their 
adversaries,  either  by  dint  of  superior  skill  or 
strength.  Contend  is  frequently  used  in  a  figura- 
tive sense,  in  application  to  things ;  strive  very  sel- 
dom.  We  contend  with  difficulties ;  and  in  the 
spiritual  application,  we  may  be  said  to  strive  with 
the  spirit.  Vie  has  more  of  striving  than  contend- 
ing in  it ;  we  strive  to  excel  when  we  vie,  but  we  do 
not  strive  with  any  one;  there  is  no  personal  col- 
lision or  opposition:  those  we  vie  with  maybe  as 
ignorant  of  our  persons  as  our  intentions.  Vying 
is  an  act  of  no  moment,  but  contending  and  striving 
are  always  serious  actions :  neighbors  often  vie  with 
each  other  in  the  finery  and  grandeur  of  their  house, 
dress,  and  equipage."  (Crabb;  Eng.Synon.) 

c&n  tend  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CONTEND.] 

*  con- tend '-eat,  s.  [Lat.  contendens,  pr.  par.  of 
contendo.]  One  who  contends  with  another;  an 
opponent,  an  antagonist,  a  combatant. 

"In  all  notable  changes  and  revolutions,  the  contend- 
••/!/>•  have  been  still  made  a  prey  to  the  third  party."— 
V  Estrange. 

c&n-tend -§r,  s.  [Eng.  contend;  -er.]  One  who 
contends. 

c6n-tend  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CONTEND.] 
A.  Aspr.  par.;  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 


B.  As  adjective; 

1.  Striving,  struggling  for  mastery  or  superiority ; 
opposing. 

"...  the  characters  of  the  lenders  of  the  contending 
parties" — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1865),  ch.  iv., 
§5,  vol.  L,  p.  126. 

2.  Opposed,  clashing. 

C.  As  subst.;   The  act  of  struggling  or  striving; 
contention. 

"...  there  must  be  great  stragglings  and  labor,  with 
earnest  contendings,  if  ever  you  intend  to  be  saved." — 
Hopkins,  Ser.  24. 

*c6n-ten  -dress,  s.  [Eng.  contender;  -ess.']  A 
female  contender. 

"The  a!l-of-grold-made-laughter-louing  dame, 
Left  odorous  Cyprus  ;  and  for  Troy  became 
A  swift  contendress." 

Chapman:  Homer;  Hymn  to  Venus. 

con-ten  -e-ment,  s.  [Pref.  con,  and  Eng,  tene- 
ment (q,  v.).] 

Law;  That  which  is  connected  or  held  together 
with  a  tenement  or  other  thing  holden :  as  a  certain 
amount  of  land  adjacent  to  a  dwelling  and  necessary 
to  the  reputable  enjoyment  of  the  dwelling;  an 
appurtenance. 

*con-ten-Ing,  *con-ten-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
[CONTENE,  CONTAINING.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fe  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive ; 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  containing. 

2.  Behavior,  demeanor. 

"  Our  all  the  ost  than  yeid  the  king; 
And  beheld  to  thair  contenyng." 

Harbour:  Bruce,  xi.  241. 

3.  Military  discipline ;  generalship. 

"  And  huff  his  spyis  on  the  King, 
To  knaw  alwayis  his  contenyng." 

Harbour:  Bruce,  vii.  887. 

c6n  tent  ,  a.  [Fr.  content;  Sp.  &  Ital.  contento, 
from  Lat.  contentus,  pa.  par.  of  contineo.]  [CON- 
TAIN.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  Satisfied,  so  as  not  to  repine  or  grumble;  easy 
in  mind,  at  rest ;  not  demanding  more. 

"Who  is  content  is  happy." — Locke. 
^T  Followed  by  with. 

"The  Commons  were  not  content  with  addressing  the 
throne." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  Satisfied,  so  as  not  to  oppose ;  willing,  ready, 
agreed. 

"And  Naaman  said,  Be  content,  take  two  talents." — 
2  Kings  v.  23. 

3.  Pleased,  willing. 

"...    they  could  be  content 
»         To  visit  other  places." 

Shakeap..-  Julius  Cossav,  v.  1. 

II.  Legis. ;  The  term  used  in  the  English  House 
of  Lords  to  express  assent  to  any  motion.  "Con- 
tent"and44Non-Content,"  take  the  place  of  "Aye" 
and  "No." 

C&n-tent',  v.  t.   [Fr.  contenter.]    [CONTENT,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  satisfy,  to  appease,  to  meet  one's  wishes,  to 
stop  complaint. 

2.  To  gratify,  to  please. 

"And  BO  Pilate,  willing  to  content  the  people,  released 
Barabbas  unto  them,  .  .  ." — Mark  xv.  16. 

3.  To  fulfill  one's  expectations  or  hopes. 

4.  To  pay,  to  satisfy  a  debt,  to  requite. 

11  Oome  the  next  Sabbath,  and  I  will  content  yon." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  iii.  2. 

If  To  content  and  pay :  To  pay  in  full ;  to  pay  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  creditor. 

"...  Johne  of  Muncreif  of  that  ilk— sail  content  <£• 
pay  to  Michel  of  Balfoure  .  .  ."—  Act.  Vom.  Cone.  A. 
1480,  p.  72. 

B.  Reflexively : 

1.  To  satisfy  one's  self,  to  feel  satisfied  or  con- 
tented, to  put  up  with. 

"Carstaire  was  forced  to  content  himself  with  the  sub- 
stance of  power,  .  .  ." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*  To  compose  one's  self,  to  keep  one's  temper  or 
be  at  ease  or  without  care.  (Used  in  the  impera- 
tive only.) 

"O,  content  thee." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  i.  6. 

c5n  -tSnt  orcbn-tSnt',  *con-taint,  s.  [Lat.  con- 
tentus, pa.  par.  of  contineo=to  hold  in,  tocontain.] 
[CONTAIN,  CONTENT,  a.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language; 

*I.  Literally: 

1.  Capacity  or  power  of  containing. 

"This  island  had  then  fifteen  hundred  strong  ships  of 
great  content." — Bacon. 


*2.  Extent,  size. 

".  .  .  the  geometrical  content,  figure,  and  situation 
of  all  the  lands  of  a  kingdom,  .  .  .' — Graunt:  Bills  of 
Mortality. 

3.  That  which  is  contained  or  included.  (Xowonly 
in  the  plural.) 

(1)  Within  material  limits. 

"  Scarce  had  he  gone  when  a  young  lad  came  by, 
And,  as  the  purse  lay  just  before  his  eye, 
He  took  it  up;  and  finding  its  content, 
Sfi-urM  the  treasure,  and  away  he  went." 

Byron:  Moses'  Vision. 

(2)  In  a  book,  writing,  speech,  Ac. 

"  I  shall  prove  these  writings  not  counterfeits,  but  au- 
thentic; and  the  contents  true,  and  worthy  of  a  divine 
original." — Grew:  Cosmologia. 

4.  Composition,  component  parts. 

"  Scarcely  any  thing  can  be  determined  of  the  particu- 
lar contents  of  any  single  massof  ore  by  mere  inspection." 
— Woodward. 

5.  A  table  or  list  of  what  is  contained  in  a  book 
or  writing. 

IT  Table  of  contents:  The  same  as  A.  I.  5. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Satisfaction,  contontedness,  moderate  happi- 
ness ;  ease  or  rest  of  mind ;  freedom  from  repining, 
grumbling  or  discontent. 

"  Not  deck'd  with  diamonds  and  Indian  stones, 
Nor  to  be  seen:  my  crown  is  called  content." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VL,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  1 

2.  That  which  is  the  condition  of  happiness  or 
satisfaction. 

(1)  A  wish,  a  desire. 

"...    so  will  I 
In  England  work  your  grace's  full  content." 

Shakesp..-  Hen.  VL,  Pt.  II.,  L  8. 

(2)  Resignation,  meekness. 

"His  face,  though  full  of  cares,  yet  showM  content." 
Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1,503. 

3.  Happiness,  joy. 

"Such  is  the  fullness  of  my  heart's  content." 

Shakesp.:  Henri/  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  i.  1. 

*4.  Acquiescence ;  agreement  or  satisfaction  with 
a  thing  unexamined. 

"  Their  praise  is  still— the  stile  is  excellent; 
The  sense  they  humbly  take  upon  content." 

Pope:  Epistles. 

IT  To  one's  heart's  content :  To  full  and  complete 
satisfaction. 
B.  Technically: 

1.  Geom.;  The  area  or  quantity  of  space  or matter 
contained  within  certain  limits.  Superficial  con- 
tents, the  area  or  surface  included  within  certain 
lines ;  epical  contents  or  solid  contents,  the  number 
of  solid  or  cubic  units  contained  in  a  space :  as  so 
many  cubic  inches,  feet,  yardst  volume.  (Ogilvie, 
<Sbc.) 

*con-tSnt-a  -tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  contentatio,  from 
contento=to  content,  to  satisfy. 

1.  Satisfaction,  content. 

"  I  seek  no  better  warrant  than  my  own  conscience,  uor 
no  greater  pleasure  than  mine  own  cuntentatiou." — Sidney. 

2.  Apparently  used  incorrectly  for  contention. 
"There  is  no  weak  contentation  between  these,  and  the 

labor  is  hard  to  reconcile  them." — Adams:  Works,  i.  454. 
(Davies.) 

c6n-tent'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CONTENT,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. ;  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Satisfied,  easy   in  mind ;    moderately    happy ; 
content. 

(1)  Followed  by  with. 

"  Barbarossa,  in  hope  by  sufferance  to  obtain  another 
kingdom,  seemed  contented  with  the  answer." — Knolles. 
Htst. 

(2)  Followed  by  a  clause. 

"Dream  not  of  other  worlds, 
Contented  that  thus  far  has  been  reveal' d, 
Not  of  earth  only,  but  of  highest  heaven." 

Milton;  P.  L.,  bk.  viii. 

Tf  Shakespeare  used  the  word  absolutely,  in  the 
sons6  of  agreed,  content. 

"Well  contented." 

Shakesp..-  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

2.  Acquiescing,  satisfied,  willing,  agreed. 

"  Are  you  contented  to  resign  the  crown?" 

Shakesp.;  Kchard  II.,  iv.  L 

*3.  Composed,  at  ease. 

"But  be  contented." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnets,  Ixxiv.  1. 

con-tent  -ed-ly*,  adv.  [Eng.  contented;  -ly.]  In 
a  contented  or  satisfied  manner;  with  content  or 

satisfaction. 
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c6n-tent  -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  contented;  -ness.] 
Tii  quality  or  state  of  being  contented ;  satisfac- 
tion, contentment. 

•con-tSnt -ffll,  a.  [Eng.  content;  -ful(l).~\  Full 
of  contentment  or  satisfaction  ;  perfectly  contented. 

', .  .  .  contentful  submission  to  God's  disposal  of 
things,  .  .  ."— Barrow;  Serm.,  UL  S.  6. 

*c6n-tent'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  contentful;  ness.] 
Contentment,  satisfaction,  content. 

"  Because  of  the  contentfulness  of  our  errand."—  Pepys; 
Diary,  July  24,  1665.  (Davies.) 

c6n-ten'-tion,  *con-ten*-c.ion,  s.   [O.  Fr.  &  Sp. 

cnntvncion;  Fr.  contention,  from  Lat.  contentio. 
from  contentus,  pa.  par.  of  contendo=to  contend 
(q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  contending,  striving,  or  struggling 
for  anything ;  an  endeavor,  an  effort. 

"  This  is  an  end,  which  at  first  view  seems  worthy  our 
utmost  contention  toobtain." — Rogers. 

2.  A  quarrel,  strife,  or  contest. 

"  The  lot  causeth  contentions  to  cease,  and  parteth  be- 
tween  the  mighty." — Pror.  xviii.  18. 

3.  A  strife  or  contest  of  words ;  controversy,  de- 
bate. 

"On  the  morrow  the  contention  was  renewed."— JMo- 
caulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

4.  Emulation ;  eagerness  or  struggling  to  excel ; 
friendly  rivalry. 

"No  quarrel,  but  a  slight  contention." 

Shakesp.;  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  III.,  i.  2. 
*5.  Zeal,  ardor,  eagerness. 

"Your  own  earnestness  and  contention  to  effect  what 
you  are  about,    .    .    .'* — Holder. 
6.  A  point  argued,  supported,  or  contended  for. 
"  His  contention  was  that  God  was  not  honored  by  idle. 
ness  and    inept  ity." — AVr.  Brooke    Lambert,   in  London 
Times,  Oct.  12,  Hfll;  Church  Congress. 

II.  Law:   A.  point  contended  for,  or  the   argu- 
ments used  in  support  of  it. 
c6n-ten  -tious,  a.    [Fr.  contentieux.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Given  or  disposed    to  contention  or  debate; 
quarrelsome. 

"  In  wretched  interchange  of  wrong  for  wrong 
'Midst  a  contentious  world,  striving  where  none  are 
strong."  Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iii.  69. 

2.  Relating  to  or  involving  contention  or  strife ; 
characterized  by  contention. 

"...  the  more  cheerful,  though  not  less  contentious, 
regions  of  political  men  .  .  ." — Brougham:  Sketches  of 
Statesmen  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.;  Mr.  Burke, 

*II.  Law:  Having  power  to  decide  points  of  con- 
troversy, or  relating  to  points  of  controversy. 

If  1,  Contentious  business: 

Law:  Business  in  which  a  plaintiff  and  defend- 
ant contend  against  each  other,  as  opposed  to 
business  unopposed. 

2.  Contentious  jitrisdiction : 

Law:  Jurisdiction  in  cases  of  dispute;  that  is, 
when  a  plaintiff  and  defendant  contend  against 
each  other.  This  is  opposed  to  noncontentious 
jurisdiction ;  i.  e.,  that  in  which  there  is  no  contest. 

"I  pass  by  such  ecclesiastical  courts,  as  having  only 
what  is  called  a  voluntary  and  not  a  contentious  jurisdic- 
tion .  ,  ." — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  v. 

cbn-ten'-tioiiB-ly*,  adv.  [Eng.  contentious;  -Zy.] 
In  a  contentious,  quarrelsome,  or  perverse  manner. 

c6n-ten'-tious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  contentious; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  contentious;  quarrel- 
someness, perverseness. 

c6n-tent'-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  content;  -ire.]  Produc- 
ing or  tending  to  produce  content. 

"When  we  had  taken  a  full  and  contentive  view  of  this 
sweet  city,  .  .  ."—.VS.  Landsd.t  218.  (Hallivsell:  Con- 
trib.  to  Lexicog. ) 

c6n-tent  -less,  c5n  -tent-less,  a.  [Eng.  con- 
tent; -less.}  Discontented,  dissatisfied. 

"...    best  state,  contentlesa, 
Hath  A  distracted  and  most  wretched  being." 

Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

con-tent'-ly4,  adv.  [Eng.  content;  ~ly.]  Con- 
tentedly, with  contentment. 

c6n-tent'-rnent,  s.  [Fr.  contentement ;  Ital.con- 
tentamento;  Sp.  contentamiento.] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  contented  or 
satisfied. 

"  To  make  that  calm  contentment  mine. 
Which  virtue  knows,  or  seems  to  know." 

Hyrun;  Hours  of  Idleness. 

2.  Pleasure,  gratification. 

"  At  Paris  the  prince  spent  one  whole  day,  to  give  his 
mind  some  cuntentmcnt  in  viewing  of  a  famous  city." — 
Wotton. 


*3.  That  which  affords  content,  satisfaction,  or 
gratification. 

11  .  .  .  it  may  disrelish  all  the  contentments,  and  con- 
temn all  the  crosses,  which  this  world  can  afford  me."— 
Bishop  Hall:  Soliloquies,  57. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  contentment 
and  satisfaction;  ""Contentment  lies  in  ourselves; 
satisfaction  is  derived  from  external  objects.  .  .  . 
The  contented  man  has  always  enough ;  the  satisfied 
man  receives  enough.  The  contented  man  will  not 
be  dissatisfied;  but  he  who  looks  tor  satisfaction 
will  never  be  contented.  Contentment  is  the  ab- 
sence of  pain;  satisfaction  is  positive  pleasure. 
Contentment  is  accompanied  with  the  enjoyment  of 
what  one  has :  satisfaction  is  often  quickly  followed 
with  the  alloy  of  wanting  more.  A  contented  man 
can  never  be>miserable ;  a  satisfied  man  can  scarcely 
be  long  happy."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

con -tents,  c6n-te"nts',  s.pL   [CONTENT,*.] 

*c6"n-ten'-u-ment,  s.  [Eug.  continue;  -went.] 
Continuing,  continuation. 

"  The  sad  impressions  which  our  civil  wars  have  left  in 
their  estates,  in  some  to  the  shaking  of  their  contenument." 
—Fuller:  Worthies;  Yorkshire,  ii.  528.  (Davies.) 

*cSn'-ter,  *contars,  a.  [Lat.  confra=against, 
opposite.  ]  [CONTRARE,  COUNTER,  a.]  Cross, 
athwart. 

conter-tree,  s.  A  cross  bar  of  wood;  a  stick 
attached  by  a  piece  of  rope  to  a  door,  and  resting 
on  the  wall  on  each  side,  thus  keeping  the  door  shut 
from  without. 

If  (1)  A  conter:  To  the  contrary. 

(2)  Incontars:  In  opposition  to,  in  spite  of. 

*c5n'-te*r,  v.  t.  [CONTER,  a.]  To  contradict,  to 
thwart,  to  oppose. 

*c6n-t5r-I  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  con  =c«m=with,  to- 
gether, and  tero=to  rub.]  A  rubbing  or  striking 
together;  friction. 

*c6n-tSr'-mIn-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  con,  and  Eng. 
terminable  (q.  y.).]  Having  the  same  bounds  or 
limits ;  conterminous. 

"...  love  and  life  are  not  contermtnable,  .  .  ." 
—SirB.  Wotton:  Letters. 

Con-teV-mln-al,  a.  [Low  Lat.  conterminalis.] 
The  same  as  CONTERMINOUS  (q.  v.). 

*cdn-te"r'-mln-ant,  a.  [Lat.  contermtnans,  pr. 
par.  of  contermino.]  Having  the  same  bounds  or 
limits ;  conterminous. 

"  Her  suburban  and  conterminant  fabrics." — Hotoell; 
Vocal  Forest,  43.  (Latham.) 

*c6n-t5r'-mln-ate,  a.  [Lat.  conterminatus,  pa. 
par.  of  contermino=to  border  upon,  to  have  the 
same  bounds :  con=cum=with,  together,  and  termi' 
nus=a  boundary.]  Having  the  same  bounds;  con- 
terminous. 

"...    a  strength  of  empire  fix'd 
Conterminate  with  heaven." 

Ben  Jonson:  Masques  at  Court. 

c6n-te"r'-inIn-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  contermintis.  from 
con=cum—v?ith.  together,  and  terminus=a.  bound- 
ary.] Having  the  same  bounds  or  limits ;  border- 
ing upon,  contiguous. 

*con-ter-myt,  pa.  par.  [Fr.  contremettre.] 
Firmly  set  against. 

"  The  Duk  said,  Gyff  ye,  Schir,  contermyt  be, 
To  mowff  you  more  it  afferis  nocht  for  me." 

Wallace,  vi.  674. 

*c5n-ter-ra'-nS-an,  *co"n-ter-ra'-ne-ous,  a. 
[Lat.  conterraneus :  con=ctt»i=with,  together,  and 
rerran«tt8=belonging  to  a  country;  ferra=a  coun- 
try.] Of  or  belonging  to  the  same  country. 

"  .  .  .  if  women  were  not  conterranean  and  mingled 
with  men,  angels  would  descend  and  dwell  among  us."— 
Howell:  Lett.,  iv.  7. 

*con  tesse,  *.   [COUNTESS.] 

•cfin-tes-ser-a  -tion,  *.  [Lat.  contesseratio  =  a 
contract  of  friendship  by  means  of  tes8erce,or  small 
tablets  or  tokens,  which  were  broken  by  two  friends, 
each  retaining  a  part,  by  which  they  or  their  de- 
scendants might  at  any  time  bo  recognized.] 

1.  A  combination,  union,  or  assemblage. 
"...    describe  that  person  of  his,  which  afforded  so 

unusual  a  contesseration  of  elegancies,  and  set  of  rari- 
ties to  the  beholder."— B.  Oley:  Life  of  O.  Herbert  (1671), 
sign.  O.  5. 

2.  A  union  ;  a  bond  or  connection. 

"...  a  contesseration  of  charity  among  all  Christ- 
ians."— Hammond;  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  124. 

c6n-test,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  contester  =  "  to  contest, 
call,  or  take  to  witness,  .  .  .  also  to  brabble, 
argue,  debate  "  (Cotyrave) ;  Lat.  contestor  =  to  call 
to  witness :  ccm=eu»i=witn,  together,  and  testor= 
to  bear  witness ;  testis=a  witness.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  To  contend  about ;  to  make  a  subject  of  con- 
tention. 


2.  To  struggle  or  strive  earnestly  for ;  to  endeavor 
to  defend  or  maintain. 

3.  To  dispute,  call  in  question,  oppose,  or  contro- 
vert ;  to  contend  against. 

"  Yet  these  each  other's  power  so  strong  contest, 
That  either  seems  destructive  of  the  rest." 

Goldsmith:  The  Traveller. 

II.  Law:  To  defend  a  suit  or  cause;  to  resistor 
dispute  a  claim. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  strive,  to  contend;  to  engage  in  strife  or 
contention. 

"...  thinking  to  speed  better  by  submission  than 
by  contesting,  .  .  ."—Stow:  Edward  VI*  an.  1550. 

IT  Followed  by  with. 

"  The  difficulty  of  an  argument  adds  to  the  pleasure  of 
contesting  with  it,  when  there  are  hopes  of  victory." — 
Burnet. 

2.  To  vie,  to  emulate. 

"...    and  do  context 
As  hotly  and  as  nobly  with  thy  love 
Aseverin  ambitious  strength  1  did 
Contend  against  thy  valor." 

Shakesp,:  Coriolanus,  iv.  5. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  contest  and  to 
contend,  see  CONTEND. 
con  -test,  s.    [CONTEST,  v.] 

1.  A  struggle,  a  fight,  a  battle,  a  combat. 

2.  A  strife  of  words,  a  brawl,  an  altercation. 
"Leave  all  noisy  contests,  all  immodest  clamors,  and 

brawling  language.'* — Watts. 

3.  A  struggle  in  debate,  a  dispute,  a  controversy. 

" .  .  .  it  was  fully  expected  that  the  contest  there 
would  be  long  and  fierce  .  .  ." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  iv. 

IF  For  the  difference  between  contest  and  conflict^ 
see  CONFLICT. 

c&n-test  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  contest;  -a&te.]  That 
may  be  contested  or  disputed ;  disputable. 

cbn-test'-fli-ble-nesss.  [Eng.  contestable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  contestable  or  disput- 
able. 

c6n-test'-$nt,  s.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  contester.}  One 
who  contests ;  a  disputer,  a  controverter. 

c8n-test-a'-tion  (1),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  contesta- 
tio= a  joining  in  witness ;  conteJitor=to  join  in  wit- 
ness.] A  giving  of  evidence  jointly ;  joint  evidence. 

"...  a  solemn  contestation  ratified  on  the  part  of 
God,  .  .  ."—Barrow;  Serm.,  ii.,  8.  34. 

con-test-a'-tion  (2),  «.*  [Eng.  contest;  -ation.] 
A  contest,  a  debate,  a  strife. 

"  Your  wife  and  brother 

Made  wars  upon  me  ;  and  their  contestation 
Was  theme  for  yon,  you  were  the  word  of  war." 

Shakesp.:  Antony  A  Cleop.,  ii.  2. 

c6n-test -ed,  a.    [Eng.  contest;  -ed.] 

1.  Fought  or  straggled  for  in  actual  combat. 

"  'Twns  thou,  bold  Hector!  whose  resistless  hand 
First  seiz'd  a  ship  on  that  contested  strand." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xv.,  1.  854-5. 

2,  Contended  for,  disputed,  fought  out. 

"  In  four  out  of  the  six  contested  wards  the  Lund  League 
candidates  were  rejected,  .  .  .  "—London  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

c&n-test'-Xng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  *.    [CONTEST,  v.] 
A.  &  B.    As  pr.  par.  cfr  particip.  adj. :    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  contending,  straggling, 
or  disputing ;  contest. 

cftn-test  -Ing-ly4,  adv.  [Eng.  contesting;  -Zy.]  In 
a  contending  manner. 

Con-test-less,  a.  [Eng.  contest;  •less.']  Incapa- 
ble of  being  contested^  or  controverted ;  incontesta- 
ble. 

"But  now 'tis  truth  contestless.11  A.  Hill. 

c6n-tex  ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  contexo= to  weave  together: 
cem=cttm=with,  together,  and  texo—to  weave.J  To 
weave  together ;  to  unite  by  interposition  or  inter- 
mixture of  parts. 

"  Nature  may  contex  a  plant,  though  that  be  a  perfectly 
miit  concrete,  without  having?  all  the  elements  previously 
presented  to  her  to  compound  it  of." — Boyle. 

c8n  -tSxt,  «.  [Fr.  contexte;  Sp,  A  Port,  contexto, 
all  from  Lat.  contextus=&  binding,  a  putting  to- 
gether, a  connection.]  [CONTEXT,  a.] 

I.  Scrip. :  The  parts  of  a  Scripture  passage  which 
are  connected  in  meaning  with  a  text  and  immedi- 
ately precede  or  follow  it,  or  do  both.  The  word 
is  more  loosely  used  when,  in  place  of  a  text  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  there  is  a  selected  or  prescribed 
theme;  in  which  case  all  in  a  published  discourse, 
treatise,  or  dissertation  which  is  immediately  con- 
nected with  it  is  the  context. 

"...  manifest  from  the  context." — Hammond:  On 
Fundameii. 


b6il,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;       -tion,      -gion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  sfcus.     -ble,     -die,     <&c.  =  bel,      del. 


context 

II.  Law:  Tho  general  verbiage  or  composition  of 
a  law  or  contract.  When  the  moaning  of  a  word  or 
phrase  in  an  act  or  contract  is  obscure,  the  intent 
must  be  construed  from  the  general  tenor,  and 
evident  purpose  of  the  context  taken  in  its  usually 
accepted  sense.  If  it  is  a  criminal  statute  no  lati- 
tude of  interpretation  is  allowed.  It  must  be 
strictly  construed. 

cdn-tSxt',  a.  [Ital.  contesto= woven,  from  Lat. 
contea;?«*= cohering,  connected,  pa.  par.  of  contexo 
—  to  weave,  to  entwine  or  bind  together:  con= 
together.and  texo=to  weave.]  Woven  or  knit  to- 
gether ;  close,  firm. 

c6n-tSxt',  r.  t.  [From  Lat.  contextum,  supine  of 
contexo.]  [CONTEXT,  a.]  To  bind  together,  to 
unite. 

"This  were  to  unglue  the  whole  world's  frame  which  is 
contexted  only  by  commerce  and  contracts." — Jttnius:  Sin 
atigmat.  (1639),  p.  776. 

cftn-tSxt'-V-ral,  a.  [Eng.  contextur(e) ;  -aL] 
Producing  contexture ;  weaving,  binding,  or  uniting 
together. 

"  Again,  the  con  text  urn  I  expressions  are  of  the  self-same 
nature."— Smi tti:  Portrait,  of  Old  Age,  p.  182. 

c6n-tSx  -tttre,  s.  [Lat.  contextura,  from  context) 
=  to  weave  together.! 

Ordinary  Lang. :  A  weaving  or  framing  together. 
The  disposition  or  arrangement  of  parts ;  their  con- 
stitution, system,  or  composition ;  the  manner  in 
which  the  component  parts  of  any  compound  body 
are  arranged. 

1.  Of  material  things : 

"...  the  firm  contexture  of  the  whole  is  provided 
for," — Todd  A  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,vol.  i.,  ch.  lii.,  p.  78. 

2.  Of  immaterial  things,  as  language,  <&c.: 
"...    the  framing  his  conceptions  and  thoughts,  by 

the  sequel  and  contexture  of  the  names  of  things  into 
affirmations,  negations,  and  other  forms  of  speech." — 
Hobbes:  Leviathan,  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

c6n-tex'-tured,  a.  [Eng.  contextur(e) ;  -ed.~\ 
Woven  or  formed  in  texture ;  composed,  arranged, 
disposed. 

"  A  garment  of  Flesh  (or  of  senses)  contextured  in  the 
loom  of  Heaven." — Carlyle:  Sartor  Resartutt,  bk.  i.,  ch.  x. 

c5n'-tl-9ent,  a.  [Lat.  conticens,  pr.  par.  of  con- 
ticeo=to  keep  silent:  con  =  cum  —  with,  together, 
wholly,  and  taceo=to  be  silent.]  Silent. 

"The  servants  have  left  the  room,  the  guests  sit  conti- 
nent"— Thackeray:  Virginians,  ch.  1L  (Dav tea.) 

c5n-tlg-na  -tlon,  s.  [Lat.  contignatio,  from  con 
=  cum  =  with,  together,  and  tignum  =  a  beam,  a 
rafter.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  framing  or  putting  together  a  fabric 
of  wood. 

2.  A  fabric  of  wood  framed  and  put  together ;  a 
contexture  of  beams ;  a  story. 

"...    several  stories  orcontignations,    .    .    ." — Wot- 
ton:  Reliquife,  p.  26. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  uniting  closely  or  weaving 
together. 

"  Their  own  buildings  .  .  .  were  without  any  party- 
wall,  and  linked  by  contignation  into  the  edifice  of 
France." — Burke. 

2.  Any  immaterial  framework  or  fabric. 

"...  when  thejr  have  the  full  sight  of  heaven  above 
them  they  cannot  climb  up  into  it,  they  cannot  possibly 
see  that  whole  glorious  contignation  .  ,  ." — Bp.  Hall: 
The  Free  Prisoner. 

*con-tlg'-u-ate,  a.  [Lat.  contigu(us),  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ate.']  Contiguous,  touching. 

"...  the  two  extremities  are  eontiguate,  yea,  and 
cont  immte." — Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  817. 

*con-tl-gue,  a.    [Fr.  contigu,]    Contiguous. 

c5n-tl-gfi'-l-ty\  s.  {Yr.contiguite;  Sp.  contigui- 
dad;  Port,  contiguidade ;  Ital.  contiguita,  all  from 
Lat.  contiquus.}  [CONTIGUOUS.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Contract  with,  or  (more  loosely) 
immediate  proximity  to,  nearness  in  place. 

"  Oh  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness, 
Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade." 

Cowper.-  The  Task,  bk.  ii. 

2.  Mental  Phil. :  Proximity  either  in  place  or  in 
time.    Those  are  two  of  the   most  potent  of  tho 
influences  which  produce  association  of  ideas. 

"  To  me  there  appear  to  be  only  three  principles  of  con- 
nexion among  ideas,  namely,  resemblance,  contiguity  in 
time  or  place,  and  cause  and  effect."—  Hume:  Human 
Understanding,  §  3. 

c6n-tlg  -u-oiis.  a.  [Lat.  contiguuti,  from  con— 
rui»=with,  together,  and  tango=to  touch;  Ital.  & 
Sp.  contiguo;  Fr.  contigu.'] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Meeting  so  as  to  touch;  adjoining,  touching, 
close  together,  connected,. 

"...  the  two  halts  of  the  paper  did  not  appear  fully 
divided  from  one  another,  but  seemed  contiguous  at  one 
of  their  angles." — Newton:  Optics. 
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Followed  by  with. 


"Water,  being  contiguous  with  air,  cooleth  it,  but 
moisteneth  it  not." — Boron.-  Xattiral  History. 

2.  Used  more  loosely  in  the  sense  of  neighboring, 
close,  near. 

"Mr-  sees  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all; 
Sees  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head." 

Goldsmith:  The  Traveler. 

*3.  Connected  in  order  of  time,  successive. 

"  The  favors  of  our  beneficent  Saviour  were  at  the  least 
contiguous.  No  sooner  hath  he  raised  the  centurion's 
servant  from  his  bed,  than  he  raises  the  widow's  son  from 
bis  bier." — Bp.  Hall:  Cont.;  The  Widow's  Son  Rained. 

*4.  Connected  as  cause  and  effect;  closely  related. 

"  But  the  fancy  is  determined  by  habit  to  pass  from  the 
idea  of  fire  to  that  of  melted  lead,  on  account  of  our  hav- 
ing always  perceived  them  contiguous  and  successive 
.  .  ."—Beattie:  Essay  on  Truth,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  g  3. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Med. ;  Arising  from  contiguity. 

2.  Geometry : 

Contiguous  angles:  [ADJACENT  ANGLES.] 
tC&n-tlg -Xl-DUS-lyS  adv.    [Eng.  contiguous ;  -(?/.] 

In  a  contiguous  manner;  without  any  intervening 

space ;  closely ;  so  as  to  touch. 

tc6n-tIg'-TM>US-ness,  «*  [Eng.  contiguous ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  contiguous;  con- 
tiguity, close  union,  adjacency. 

con  -tl-neiHje,  c5n-tl-nen-9f,  *con-ti-nen- 
cie,  *con-ty-nenc6,  s.  [Fr.  continence;  Sp.  & 
Port,  continencia;  Ital.  continenza,  from  Lat.  con- 
tinentia,  from  contineo=to  hold  together,  to  re- 
strain: con=cwm=with,  together;  teneo=to  hold.] 

1.  Self-restraint ;  self-command. 

"He  knew  what  to  say;  he  knew  also  when  to  leave  off, 
a  continence  which  is  practiced  by  few  writers," — Dryden: 
Fables,  Pref. 

2.  A  moderation  or  self-restraint   in    the   indul- 
gence of  sexual  enjoyment. 

"  To  justice,  continence  and  nobility; 
But  let  desert  in  pure  election  shine." 

Shakesp..-  Titus  Andron.,  i.  1. 

3.  A  forbearance  from  lawful  pleasure. 

"  Content,  without  lawful  venery,  is  continence;  without 
unlawful,  chastity." — Grew:  Cosmologia. 

4.  Chastity. 

"...  preater  continencie  is  found  among  the  than 
among  Christen  men." — Sir  T.  Store:  Works,  p.  755. 

*5.  A  continued  course;  a  due  succession;  con- 
tinuity. 

"Answers  ought  to  be  made  before  the  same  judge 
before  whom  the  depositions  were  produced,  lest  the  ron- 
tinence  of  the  course  should  be  divided,  .  .  ."—  Ayliffe: 
Parergon. 

*i\  For  the  difference  between  continence  and 
chastity^  see  CHASTITY. 

c5n'-tln-ent,  *con-tyn-ent,  a.  &  ».  [Fr.  contin- 
ent, a.  &  s. ;  Sp.  continente.  s.&a. ;  Yort.continente, 
s. ;  Ital.  continente,  a.,  from  Lat.  continens—  (1) 
holding  together;  (2)  bordering  upon,  adjacent 
(when  used  of  a  continent  terra  is  to  be  supplied), 
pr.  par.  of  contineo=to  hold  together:  e<m=to- 
gether,  and  teneo=to  hold  tightly ;  to  hold.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Subjectively; 

(1)  Reflexively  (not  in  form,  but  in  sense) :   Re- 
straining one's  self  from  indulgence  in  unlawful,  or 
from  over-indulgence  in  lawful,  pleasures. 

"...  sobre,  iust,  hooli,  continent," — Wyclifft:  Tyte,i. 

(2)  Half  reflexiyely:  Having,  possessing,  or  ac- 
quiring that  within  the  mind  which  exerts  restraint 
upon  one's  desires. 

"I  pray  you,  have  a  continent  forbearance  till  the  speed 
of  his  rage  goes  slower  .  .  ."—Shakesp.;  King  Lear,  i.  2. 

2.  Objectively:  Exercising, from  a  source  external 
to  one's  self,  restraint  upon  one ;  opposing,  resisting. 

" .    .    .    my  desire 

All  continent  impediments  would  o'erbear 
That  did  oppose  my  will." 

Shakesp,:  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 
II.  Geography,  <£c. : 
fl.  Continuous  with. 

"The  north-east  part  of  Asia,  if  not  continent  with  the 
west  side  of  America,    .    .    ." — Brereicood:  On  Languages. 
*2.  Continental ;  inclosed  within  a  continent  or 
continents  (in  the  sense  B.). 

"...  the  mayne  and  continent  land  of  the  whole 
world." — Orafton:  Briteyn,  pt.  iv. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*I.  Ord.  Lang.  (Gen.):  That  which  contains  any 
material  thing,  any  person,  or  any  abstract  concep- 
tion. 

II.  Technically: 

It  Geog.:  Avast  tract  of  land  so  much  detached 
from  tlie  rest  of  tho  land  in  tho  world  as  to  render 


continge 

it  expedient  to  give  it  a  distinctive  name.  There 
are  generally  said  to  bo  four  continents:  Borppe*. 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  to  which  some  add  a 
fifth,  Australia.  The  division  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
arbitrary.  Europe  is  not  detached  from  Asia,  but 
is  continuous  with  it  for  about  two  thousand  miles ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  North  and  South  America 
are  so  dissevered  that  they  should  have  received 
separate  names,  and  figured  as  two  continents 
instead  of  one.  If  Africa  be  taken  as  the  type  of  a 
continent,  then  a  continent  differs  from  an  island 
in  not  being  wholly  detached  from  the  continents 
adjacent  to  it;  but  if  America  be  regarded  as  tho 
type  of  a  continent,  then  a  continent  differs  from  an 
island  only  in  being  larger.  Really,  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa  together  constitute  one  island,  by  far  tho 
largest  in  the  world :  America  a  second,  the  next 
largest;  and  Australia  another,  the  third  largest; 
their  size  renders  them  worthy  of  being  called  con- 
tinents. 

2.  Geol.:  In  essentially  tho  same  sense  as  B.  I.  i. 
As  tho  action  of  water  tends  to  wasli  away  all  land 
and  deposit  it  beneath  tho  waves  of  the  sea,  while 


sufficient  length  of  time  be  given  the  continents 
will  change  their  places,  and  they  have  done  so  in 
time  past.  This,  to  a  certain  extent,  was  under- 
stood by  the  ancient  philosophers. 

'*  The  face  of  places,  and  their  forms,  decay, 
And  that  is  solid  earth,  that  once  was  sea  : 
Seas,  in  their  turn,  retreating  from  the  shore, 
Make  solid  laud  what  ocean  was  before ; 
And  far  from  strands  are  shells  of  fishes  found 
And  rusty  anchors  fix'd  on  mountain  ground." 
Dryden:  Trans,  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses;  The  Pytha- 
gorean Philosophy. 

Murchison  considered  that  the  aboriginal  conti- 
nents had  boon  mostly  submerged.  Lyell  founded 
his  hypothesis,  designed  to  explain  tho  changes  of 
climate  in  bygone  geologic  periods,  by  supposing" 
successive  gradual  redistributions  of  sea  and  land 
quite  different  from  those  now  prevailing.  [CLI- 
MATE.] Prof.  Edward  Forbes  considered  it  prob- 
able that  a  "great  Miocene  land,"  by  which  he 
meant,  not  a  land  existing  during  Miocene  times, 
but  one  consisting  of  Miocene  bods,  subsequently 
upheaved,  extended  into  the  Atlantic  far  past  the 
Azores,  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Spain  being^ 
parts  of  it.  Still,  what  may  be  called  the  nuclei 
of  existing  continents  have  existed  since  a  remote 
geological  period,  though  they  have  boon  sub- 
merged from  time  to  time. 

con-tln-ent -al,  a.  [Eng.  continent;  -al;  Fr. 
continental.]  Pertaining  to  a  continent. 

"The  union  of  two  great  monarchies  under  one  head 
would  doubtless  be  opposed  by  a  continental  coalition." — 
Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

IT  U.S.  History:  The  name  "Continental"  was 
applied  to  the  Congress  which  met  in  1774 ;  then  to 
the  army  raised  under  its  auspices,  and  then  to  the 
money  or  scrip  issued  by  it.  "  Not  worth  a  continen- 
tal" has  reference  to  the  disrepute  into  which  this 
money  foil.  "  I  don't  care  a  continental"  is  a  com- 
mon colloquialism  expressive  of  utter  carelessness 
concerning  any  matter  in  discussion. 

IT  Continental  sy&tem: 

European  Pol.:  A  project  planned,  and  partially 
carried  temporarily  into  effect,  of  cutting  off 
Britain  from  all  connection  with  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  with  the  view,  if  possible,  of  striking  a 
mortal  blow  at  her  maritime  and  commercial  su- 
premacy. The  first  mention  of  it  occurs  in  the 
armistice  of  Foligno,  February  18, 1801,  but  it  was 
not  thoroughly  developed  till  tne  issue  of  the 
Berlin  Decree,  November  19, 1806.  This  placed  tho 
British  islands  in  a  state  of  blockade  [BLOCKADE, 
II.],  forbade  all  commerce  with  them,  made  all 
goods  coming  from  Britain  or  its  colonies  contra- 
band, ordered  all  letters  to  or  from  it  to  bo  opened, 
and  all  British  subjects  to  bo  arrested.  All  tho 
Continental  nations  to  which  Napoleon  could  dic- 
tate were  forced  to  carry  out  his  system  whether 
they  liked  it  or  no.  Britain  retaliated  by  successive 
Orders  in  Council,  and  finally  tho  restiveness  of 
the  nations  under  the  insupportable  inconven- 
ience produced  by  tho  decrees,  not  merely  caused 
their  practical  abandonment,  but  aided  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  iu  producing  the  fall  of  Napoleon. 

fc.on~tln-en'-tal-lst,  s.  [Eng.  continental;  -ist.] 
One  who  lives  onf  or  is  a  native  of,  a  continent. 

"Robinson  Crusoe  and  Peter \Vilkins  could  only  have 
been  written  by  islanders.  No  continental isf  could  havft 
conceived  either  tale," — Coleridge:  Table  Talk,  p.  309. 

C0n'-tln-ent-ly\  adv.  fEng.  continent;  -ty.]  In 
a  continent  manner ;  chastely. 

*con  -tln-ent-ne'ss,  s.  [Eng.  continent;  -ness.] 
The  Quality  or  state  of  being  continent;  self-com- 
nuuid,  so  If  -control. 

*c6n-tlnge  ,  v.  i.  [Lat.  con1ingo=(l)  to  touch, 
(2)  to  happen.!  [CONTIGUOUS.]  To  touch,  to  reach, 
to  happen,  to  tall  out. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     Amidst,     wh&t,     fall,     father;     we",     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sTr,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     ctire,     unite,     cfir,     rftle,     fill;     try,     Syrian,      se,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


contingence 


C6n-tin  -g,en96,  s.  [Lat.  contingens,  pr.  par.  of 
con/tnao=(l)  to  touch,  (2)  to  happen.] 

*1.  Tne  state  of  being  close  or  nearly  connected  ; 
close  union  or  connection. 

"...  loving  respect  through  contingence  of  blood 
,  .  ," — Drayton:  Polyolbion,  s.  1;  Selden's  Xotes. 

2.  A  chance  or  fortuitous  occurrence;  any  po->-ible 
or  probable  event. 

c6n-tln  -&en-9^,  s.    [Eng.  contingency  ;  -//.] 

*1.  The  act  of  reaching  to  or  touching. 

"...  he  came  to  L,  the  point  of  contingency,  .  .  ." 
—Gregory:  Postllitma,  p.  89  (1660). 

*2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  contingent  or 
fortuitous ;  accident,  possibility. 

"...  the  contingency  in  events,  .  .  ."—Browne: 
Vulgar  Errors. 

3.  A  contingence,  a  chance  or  possible  occurrence. 

"Above  contingency  and  time, 
Stable  as  earth,  as  heaven  sublime." 

Black-lock:  To  Doctor  Downman. 

.     .    .    this,  as  previously  shown,  depends  on  various 
complex  <i"ntiii'.i'',"-'' .--."— Darwin:  Descent  of  Man  (1871), 
pt.  ii.,  ch,  viii.,  vol.  i.,  p.  278. 
*4.  An  adjunct  or  accessory. 

"Contingencies  of  pomp     .     .     ." 

Wordsicorth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

1[  Contingency  n-ith  a  double  aspect; 

Law:  Provision  with  regard  to  a  landed  estate 
for  two  contingencies,  viz.,  that  a  certain  event  will 
happen,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  it  will  not  hap- 
pen. This  prevents  the  intentions  being  frustrated 
m  either  case. 

c6n-tln  -gent,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  contingent;  Sp..  Port. 
&  Ital.  contingente,  all  from  Lat.  contingent,  pr.  par. 
of  contingo=to  touch,  to  take  hold  of,  to  seize: 
con— together;  and  tango— to  touch.] 

A,  -4s  adjective: 

1.  Ord.Iang.:  Dependent  on  an  uncertain  is.-mo, 
of    doubtful    occurrence,  which  may    or   may  not 
happen. 

"...  things  of  their  own  nature  contingent  and 
mutable  .  .  .  Hooker:  Eccl.  Pol.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ilviii.,  g  4. 

2.  Logic:  Applied  to  the  matter  of  a  proposition 
when  the  terms  of  it  partly  agree,  and  partly  dis- 
agree. 

B.  An  substantive  ; 

1.  Ord.  Lang.;  Anything  which  may  or  may  not 
happen,  anything  or  uncertain  event. 

"By  contingents  we  are  to  understand  those  things 
which  come  to  pass  without  any  human  forecast." — Grew; 
Oosmologia. 

2.  Mil. :  The  proportionate   number   of  soldiers 
which  a  country  or  an  individual  of  high  rank  is 
bound  or  engages  to  furnish  toward  a  common  en- 
terprise ;  a  quota  of  soldiers  or  other  fighting  men. 

IT  (1)  A  contingent  legacy : 

Law :  A  legacy  depending  on  a  condition  and 
lapsing  if  the  condition  be  not  fulfilled  or  the  uncer- 
tain event  fail  to  happen,  as  when  a  legacy  is  left 
to  one  provided  he  reach  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
(Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  32.) 

(2)  Contingent  remainder; 

Law;  A  remainder  in  which  the  estate  either  is 
to  pass  to  an  uncertain  person  or  is  to  depend  on 
M  dubious  event.  It  is  called  also  an  executory 
i-i'nuthnii'r.  (Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  11.) 

(3)  Contingent  uses : 

L'tw;  Uses  depending  upon  a  contingency.  There 
mu.-t  1)0  a  person  seized  to  such  uses  when  the  con- 
t  tupency  happens,  else  the  use  will  be  permanently 
ill-strayed.  They  are  called  also  springing  uses. 
(Blackstone:  Comment,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  20.) 

Con-tin  -gent-lyS  «'/r.  [Eng.  contingent;  -%.] 
Accidentally,  fortuitously ;  not  according  to  any 
set 1  led  rule  or  law. 

c6n-tln'-£ent-ness,  a.  [Eng.  cnntingent ;  -ness.] 
The  (]iiality  or  state  of  being  accidental,  or  depend- 
ent on  chance. 

c&n-tln -&er-ate,  t-.  t.  [Lat.  con#n$o= to  touch.] 
To  touch  on,  to  come  in  contact  with. 

cftn-tln'-u-fli-ble,  a.  [Eng.  continu(e) ;  -«/*/••."] 
That  may  be  continued. 

cftn-tln'-u-al,  *con-tin  u-el,  *con-tin~u-ele, 
*COn-tyn-u-el,  a.  [Fr.  continuel,  from  Lat.  con- 
ttHWww-holding  together,  unbroken:  con=cum= 
with,  together,  and  teneo—to  hold.  | 

1.  Unbroken,    incessant,    unceasing,    proceeding 
wit  Imiit  interruption  or  cessation. 

"Where  in  bright  train  continual  wonders  rise." 

Thomson.-  Spring. 

2.  Constant,  unvarying. 

"With  Poins,  and  other  his  continual  followers." 

Shakes^.:  Henry  /I'.,  Pt.  II.,  iv.  4. 

3.  Perpetual. 

*[  *(1)  Continual  claim: 

Eng.  Latr;  A  claim  to  land  repeated  at  intervals, 
none  of  them  exceeding  a  year  and  a  day.  It  was 
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iKM'il  \vhon  possession  could  not  be  taken  without 
hazard.  It  was  abolished  by8A4Wm.IV.,  c.  27, 
§11. 

(2)  Continual  proportionals: 

Math,.:  Quantities  or  magnitudes  in  continued 
proportion  (q.  v.). 

Tf  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  continual 
and  continued:  "  Botli  thoso  forms  mark  length  <if 
duration,  but  the  fqrmor  admits  of  a  certain  degree 
of  interruption,  which  t  ho  latter  does  not.  What  is 
continual  may  nave frequent  pauses^  what  is  con- 
tinued ceases  only  to  terminate.  Rains  are  contin- 
ual" noises  in  a  tumultuous  street  are  continual; 
tho  base  in  music  is  said  to  be  continued;  the  mirth 
of  a  drunken  party  is  onecontinued  noise.  Continual 
interruptions  abate  the  vigor  of  application  and 
create  disgust :  in  countries  situated  near  the  poles, 
there  is  one  continued  darkness  for  the  space  of  five 
or  six  months:  during  which  time  the  inhabitants 
are  obliged  to  leave  the  place.  Continual  respects 
tho  duration  of  actions  only;  cont  inued  is  likewise 
applied  to  the  extent  or  course  of  things:  rumors 
are  continual »  talking,  walking,  running,  and  the 
like,  is  continual:  but  a  line,  a  series,  a  scene,  or  a 
stream  of  water,  is  continued." 


termination.  There  may  be  an  end  to  that  which  is 
continual,  and  there  may  be  intervals  in  that  which 
is  perpetual.  Rains  are  continual  in  the  tropical 
climatos  at  certain  seasons  ;  complaints  among  the 
lower  orders  are  perpetual,  but  they  are  frequently 
without  foundation.  There  is  a  continual  passing 
and  repassing  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  during 
the  day  ;  the  world,  and  all  that  it  contains,  are 
subject  to  perpetual  change.  Constant^  like  con- 
tinual, admits  of  no  interruption  ;  but  it  may  ceaso 
altogether.  Continual  respects  the  outward  cir- 
cumstances and  events  ;  constant  the  temper  of 
mind."  (Crabb;  EngtSynon.) 

c6n-tln'-u-al-lf,  *  con-tin-u-al-llche,  *con- 
tin-u-el-y,  *con-tyn-u-el-liche,  adv.  [Eng.  con- 
tinual: -Jy.] 

1.  Without  a  pause  ;  uninterruptedly. 

"He  reigned  therynne  continual  I  iche  thritty  yere." 

Trevisa,  ii.  99. 

2.  Without  ceasing;  incessantly. 

"Alle  manere  of  melody    .    .     . 
Was  contfnitely  thtirein  Bownand." 

Hampole:  Prick  of  Conscience,  8,918. 

3.  Used  loosely  for  frequently,  often,  constantly. 
*c6n-tln  -«.-al-n§SS,  s.    [Eng.  continual;  -ness.'] 

The  quality  of  being  continual  ;  continuance,  per- 
manence. 

c6n.-tln-u-9.nce,  *c6n-tln  -u-aun9e,  s.  [Lat. 
rontimtans,pr*  par.  of  cont£nuo=to  join  together, 
to  continue.]  [CONTINUAL.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  holding    or    keeping 
together  ;   resistance  to  separation  of  parts  ;   con- 
tinuity. 

"Wool,  tow,  cotton,  and  raw  silk,  have,  besides  the 
desire  of  continuance  in  regard  to  the  tenuity  of  their 
thread,  a  greediness  of  moisture."  —  Bacon. 

2.  Uninterrupted  succession. 

"The  brute  immediately  regards  his  own  preservation, 
or  the  continuance  of  his  species."  —  Addison:  Spectator. 

3.  Permanence  or  constancy  in  one  state. 

4.  Lastingness,  duration. 

"  .  ,  .  great  plagues,  and  of  long  continuance.  .  .  .'* 
—Deut.  xxvlii.  69. 

5.  Perseverance,  unceasing  action. 

"...    patient  continuance  in  well-doing-,    .    .    ."  — 

Rom.  ii.  7. 

6.  Perseverance  or  constancy  in  conduct;  fixed- 
ness of  purpose  or  resolution. 

"  Cntitintiancf  is  a  stedfast  and  constant  abiding  in  a 
purposed  and  well  aduiwed  matter,  not  yeeldinp  to  any 
man  in  quiireJl  of  the  right."  —  Wilson:  The  Art  t>f  Rhet- 

orie,  ]-.  .;<;. 

7.  Progress  of  time. 

"  In  thy  book  nil  my  members  were  written,  which  in 
e  were  fashioned."  —  Ps.  cxxxiz.  16. 


8.  Abode  or  continuing  in  one  place. 

"...    cloy'd 
With  long  continuance,  in  a  settled  place." 

Shak-esp.:  Hen.  VI.,  Iyt.  /.,  ii.  5. 

9.  PcrinaiHMH'c. 

"This  forenamed  intml  hath  yet  in  her  the  fotittnuancf 
of  her  firnt  affection  .  .  ."—  Shakesp.:  Mean,  fur  Mrrts., 
iii.  1. 

II.   Lmr; 

1.  Unit'  •<}  xifti,-*:  The  postponement  of  a  trial  or 
suit-  from  one  day  to  another,  or  from  one  stated 
torm  of  tho  court  to  another. 

'J.  Kn>flish:  Tho  naming  of  a  day  to  which  a  trial, 
not  ritiK-lmlcil,  will  bo  adjourned.  (Klacksione  ; 
Com  nit'  nt.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  21.) 


continuator 

T  Notice  of  trial  by  continuance :  Notice  by  a 
vrosccutor  or  plaintiff,  who  is  not  ready  to  proceed, 
that  he  wishes  the  trial  to  be  adjourned  by  continu- 
ance to  some  other  sitting  in  place  of  allowing  it  t* 
bo  fallen  from.  ( Whnrtun  > 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  continuance, 
continuation  and  duration:  "Continuance  and 
duration  are  both  employed  for  time;  things  may 
be  of  long  c<mtinv<uu-<>,  or  of  long  duration:  o\ 
continual  eeiaufied  only  with  regard  to  the  conduct 
of  men ;  duration  with  regard  to  the  existence  ol 
every  thing.  Whatever  is  occasionally  done,  and 
soon  to  be  ended,  is  not  for  a  continuance ;  what- 
ever is  made,  and  soon  destroyed^  i£  not  of  long 
du- 
En., 

things  are'oflonK  or  short  duration :  by  comparison, 
the  duration  of  the  world  and  all  sublunary  objects 
is  nothing  in  regard  to  eternity."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

c&n-tln -u-ate.  v.  *.  [CONTTNUATE,  a.]  To  join 
closely  together. 

c6n-tln'-u-ate,  a.   [Lat.  continuatus.~\ 

1.  Closely  or  immediately  united. 

.  .  .  while  it  is  continuate  and  undivided,  .  .  ."— 
Peacham. 

H  Followed  by  with. 

".  .  .  our  very  flesh  and  bones  should  be  made  con- 
tinuate  with  his." — Hooker. 

2.  Uninterrupted,  unbroken,  continual. 

lt .    .    .    an  untirable  and  continuate  goodness." 

Shakesp.:  Timon,  i.  1. 

con-tin  -U-a-tSd,  pa.  par,  or  a.  [CONTINU- 
ATE, v.] 

c6n-tln  -u-ate^ljf,  adv.  [Hug.  continuate;  ~ly.\ 
Continuously,  uninterruptedly ;  with  continuity. 

c6n-tln  -u-ate-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  continuate ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  continuate ;  freedom 
from  interruption ;  continuity. 

c&n-tIn'-".-a-ttng,  a.  [CONTINTJATE,  v.]  Join- 
ing, connecting,  uniting. 

CJin-tln-u-a'-tiOn,  *.  [Lat.  continuatio,  from 
continue.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  ant  of  continuing  or  carrying  on  without 
interruption  or  cessation. 

"...  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  continuation 
of  the  royal  line."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  zziv. 

2.  That  which  is  carried  on ;  an  extension. 

".  .  .  I  could  send  you  either  the  Miscellany,  or  my 
continuation  of  the  version  of  Statins." — Pope;  Lfftt&r  to- 
H.  Cromwell,  March  7,  1709. 

3.  An  extension  or  prolongation ;  as,  the  continua- 
tion of  a  line. 

II.  Figuratircl;/  • 

*1.  A  restraint  or  keeping  together;  moderation. 

"And  it  is  no  wonder,  if  the  font  in  nation  and  natural 
composure  of  the  spirits  be  rest  and  ease  to  the  soul,  .  .  ." 
—.Wore:  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  x. 

*2.  A  prorogation.    (Scotrh.} 

3.  (Plur.) :  A  euphemism  for  trousers.    (Slang.) 
"  A  sleek  man  ...    in  drab  shorts  and  con tinuat ions." 
Dickens:  Sketches  by  Boz. 

^|  (1)  Orabb  thus  discriminates  between  continu- 
ation, continuity ',  and  continuing:  "Continuation 
is  the  act  of  continuing;  continuity  is  the  quality 
of  continuing:  the  former  is  employed  in  the  figu- 
rative sense  for  the  duration  of  events  and  actions : 
the  latter  in  tho  physical  sense  for  the  adhesion  of 
tho  component  parts  of  the  bodies.  The  continua- 
tion of  a  history  up  to  tho  existing  period  of  the 
writer  is  the  work  of  every  age,  if  not  of  every  year : 
there  are  bodies  of  so  little  <-<intinuity  that  they 
will  crumble  to  pieces  on  the  slightest  touch. 
(Crabb:  Eng.  fti/non.) 

(2)  For  tho  difference  between  continuation  and 
continuant*,  see  CONTINUANCE. 

C&n-tln -U-a-tlve,  a.  &  8.  [Eng.  continuat(e) ; 
-I've.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  permanence  or  duration ;  continuous, 
permanent. 

2.  Continuing  or  extending. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Logic:  That  which  contains  the  idea  of  contin- 
uance, permanence,  or  duraticj. 

"To  these  may  be  added  contin  natives;  an,  Rome  re- 
mains to  this  day  .  .  ."—  Watts:  l^mic. 

2.  Gram.:  A  word  which  serves  to  connect   two 
sentences,  or  to  continue  a  sentence. 

"Contiitiitttfri-n  .  .  .  consolidate  sentences  into  one 
fiitinitous  whole,  .  .  ."— llnrri*:  Jd-rmes,  bk.  it 

con  tin   u.-a  t6r,  s.    [Eng.  continuate ;  -or.] 
1.  One  who  continues  or  keeps  uj>   the  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  a  -cries. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     tern;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    ph  -=  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shiin;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious-=  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
69 
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continuous 


2.  One  who  continues  or  carries  on  the  work  of 
another ;  a  continuer. 

cftn-tln'-ue,  *con-tyn-ue,  *con-tune,  v.  t.  &  i, 
[Fr.  continuer;  Sp.  continuar;  Ital.  continuare, 
from  Lat.  continuo—to  continue,  to  last.]  [CoN- 

TINTJAL,.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language ; 

*1.  To  join  together,  to  unite,  to  connect. 
"  The  use  of  the  navel  is  to  continue  the  infant  unto  the 
mother,    .    .    ." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

2.  To  carry  on  without  interruption. 

"...  the  series  of  a  constant  continued  succession  is 
lost  .  .  ." — Locke. 

3.  To  protract,  extend,  or  lengthen ;  to  draw  out. 

Ti 
Fi 
Of  this  frail  world."  "Milton;  P.  L.t  bk.  it 

4.  To  carry  on  the  work  of  another;  to  complete. 
"...    our  humble  author   will   continue    the  story 

.    .    ." — Shakes^.;  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  Epilogue. 
*5.  To  delay. 
*6.  To  prorogue. 

7.  To  extend  or  protract  in  duration ;  not  to  suffer 
to  cease. 

"  O  continue  thy  loving  kindness  unto  them  that  know 
thee;  and  thy  righteousness  to  the  upright  in  heart." — 
Ps.  xxxvi.  10. 

8.  To  persevere  or  persist  in,  to  keep  up,  not  to 
cease  or  leave  off. 

.  "You  know  how  to  make  yourself  happy,  by  only  con- 
tinuing such  a  life  as  you  have  been  long  accustomed  to 
lead." — Pope. 

9.  To  retain  or  suffer  to  remain :  not  to  get  rid  of. 
*10.  To  allow  to  live. 

'  "And  how  shall  we  continue  Claudio?" 

Shakesp.:  Meas.  for  Mean.,  iv.  3. 

II.  Geotn. :  To  extend  or  protract  a  line  beyond  a 
certain  point ;  to  produce. 

B.  Intransitive; 

1.  To  remain  in  the  same  state,  position,  or  place. 
"...    the  multitude    .    .    .    continue  with  me  now 

three  days,  and  have  nothing  to  eat    .    .    .''—Mutt.  xv.  32. 

2.  To  endure ;  to  last  or  be  durable. 

"  .    ,     .    thy  kingdom  shall  not  continue   .    .    ." — 1  Sam, 
xiii.lt 
•     3.  To  persevere  or  persist,  not  to  omit  or  cease. 

"...  they  continued  not  in  my  covenant,  .  .  ." — 
lleb.  viii.  9. 

4.  Not  to  leave  off. 

"...  they  continued  to  occupy  their  old  positions." 
Maeaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ill. 

5.  To  remain  in  connection  with,  not  to  leave  or 
forsake. 

"They  went  out  from  us,  but  they  were  not  of  us;  for  if 
they  had  been  of  us,  they  would  no  doubt  have  continued 
with  us  .  .  ." — 1  John  11.  19. 

II  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  con- 
tinue, to  remain,  and  to  stay :  "The  idea  of  confin- 
ing one's  self  to  something  is  common  to  all  these 
terms  \  but  continue  applies  often  to  the  sameness 
of  action,  and  remain  to  the  sameness  of  place  or 
situation ;  the  former  has  most  of  the  active  sense 
in  it,  and  expresses  a  state  of  action ;  the  latter  is 
altogether  neuter,  and  expresses  a  state  of  rest.  We 
speak  of  continuing  a  certain  course,  of  continuing 
to  do,  or  continuing  to  be  anything;  but  of  re- 
maining in  a  position,  in  a  house,  in  a  town,  in  a 
condition,  and  the  like.  There  is  more  of  will  in 
cont inuing  ,*  more  of  necessity  and  circumstances  in 
remaining.  A  person  continues  in  office  as  long  as 
ho  can  perform  it  with  satisfaction  to  himself,  and 
his  employers:  a  sentinel  remain*  at  his  post  or 
station.  Continue  is  opposed  to  cease ;  remain  is 
opposed  to  go.  Things  continue  in  motion :  they 
remain  stationary.  Remain  and  stay  are  both  per- 
fectly neuter  in  their  sense,  but  remain  is  employed 
for  either  persons  or  things :  stay  for  persons  only. 
Remain  is  often  involuntary,  if  not  compulsory: 
stay  is  altogether  voluntary." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  in  continue,  to 
persevere,  to  persist,  to  pursue ;  and  to  prosecute : 
*  The  idea  of  not  laying  aside  is  common  to  these 
terms,  which  is  the  sense  of  continue  without  any 
other  addition ;  the  other  terms,  which  are  all  spe- 
cies of  continuing,  include  likewise  some  collateral 
idea  which  distinguishes  them  from  the  first,  as 
well  as  from  each  other.  _  Continue  is  comparable 
with  persevere  and  persist  in  the  neuter  sense ;  with 
pursue  and  prosecute  in  the  active  sense.  To  con- 
tinue is  simply  to  do  as  one  has  done  hitherto;  to 
persevere  is  to  continue  without  wishing  to  change, 
or  from  a  positive  desire  to  attain  an  object ;  to  per- 
sist is  to  continue  from  a  determination  or  will  not 
tocease.  The  act  of  continuing,  therefore,  specifies 
no  characteristic  of  the  agent;  that  of  persevering 


or  persisting  marks  a  direct  temper  of  mind ;  the 
former  is  always  used  in  a  good  sense,  the  latter 
in  an  indifferent  or  bad  sense.  Continue,  when 
compared  with  persevere  or  persist,  is  always 
coupled  with  modes  of  action ;  but  in  comparison 
with  pursue  or  prosecute,  it  is  always  followed  by 
some  object :  we  continue  to  do,  persevere,  or  persist 
in  doing  something:  but  we  continue,  pursue,  or 
prosecute  some  object  which  we  wish  to  bring  to 
perfection  by  additional  labor.  Continue  is  equally 
indefinite,  as  in  the  former  case ;  pursue  and  prose- 
cute both  comprehend  collateral  ideas  respecting 
the  disposition  of  the  agent,  and  the  nature  of  the 
object ;  to  continue  is  to  go  on  with  a  thing  as  it  has 
been  begun ;  to  pursue  and  prosecute  is  to  con- 
tinue by  some  prescribed  rule,  or  in  some  particular 
manner:  a  work  is  continued;  a  plan,  measure,  or 
line  of  conduct  is  pursued ;  an  undertaking  or  a  de- 
sign is  prosecuted:  we  may  continue  the  work  of 
another  in  order  to  supply  a  deficiency;  we  may 
pursue  a  plan  that  emanates  either  from  ourselves 
or  another;  we  prosecute  our  own  work  only  in 
order  to  obtain  somfi  peculiar  object :  continue, 
therefore,  expresses  les_s  than  pursue,  and  this  less 
than  prosecute :  the  history  of  England  has  been 
continued  down  to  the  present  period  by  different 
writers  j  Smollett  has  pursued  the  same  plan  as 
Hume,  in  the  continuation  of  his  history ;  Captain 
Cook  prosecuted  his  work  of  discovery  in  three  sev- 
eral voyages.  We  continue  the  conversation  which 
has  been  interrupted ;  we  pursue  the  subject  which 
has  engaged  our  attention ;  we  pursue  a  journey 
after  a  certain  length  of  stay;  we  prosecute  any 
particular  journey  which  is  important  either  on 
account  of  its  difficulties  or  its  object."  (Crabb: 
Eng,  Synon.) 

cdn-tln  -fled,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CONTINUE,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Produced,  extended,  or  lengthened. 

2.  Carried  on  uninterruptedly ;  continuous. 

"...  those  points  which  at  the  present  time  are  un- 
dergoing rapid  change  by  continued  selection,  are  also 
eminently  liable  to  variation." — Darwin:  Origin  of  Species 
(ed.  1859),  ch.  v.,  p.  152. 

IT  (1)  Continued  base,  continued  bass: 
Music :  [FIGURED  BASS.] 

(2)  Continued  fever : 

Med. :  A  fever  which  neither  intermits  nor  remits. 

[FEVER.] 

(3)  Continued  fractions: 

Arith.  &  Alg, :  A  series  of  fractions  of  which  the 
first  has  a  fraction  in  the  denominator,  which  frac- 
tion has  again  a  fraction  in  the  denominator,  and  so 
onward— if  need  be,  on  to  infinity.  They  are  used  in 
solving  numerical  equations  and  problems  on  inde- 
terminate analysis.  •  ' — is  a  continued  fraction. 

(4)  Continued  proportion: 

Arith.  tit  Alg.:  Proportion  in  which  the  conse- 
quent of  the  first  ratio  becomes  the  antecedent  of 
the  second,  the  consequent  of  the  second  the  ante- 
cedent of  the  third,  and  so  on ;  as,  3  :  6  : :  6  : 12  : : 
12  : 24,  Ac. 

cin-tIn'-U6d-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  continued;  -ly.] 
Without  cessation  or  interruption ;  uninterrupt- 
edly, continuously. 

con-tin  -u-er,  s.    [Eng.  continu(e) ;  -er.] 

fl.  One  who  continues  or  carries  on  the  work  of 
another ;  a  continuator. 

f2.  One  who  continues,  perseveres,  or  persists  in 
any  act  or  conduct. 

'• .    .    .    indulgent  continuers  in  sin." — Hammond, %  64. 

*3.  One  which  has  the  quality  of  durability,  or 
permanence. 

"  I  would  my  horse  had  the  speed  of  your  tongue,  and 
so  good  a  continuer." — Shakesp. :  Much  Ado,  i.  1. 

*4.  One  who  causes  continuance,  durability,  or 
permanence. 

" .  .  .  the  first  founder,  sustainer,  and  continuer 
.  .  ."—Dr.  a.  More:  Exposition  of  the  Seven  Churches, 

P.  no. 
c&n-tln  -u-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CONTINUE,  v."\ 

A.  Aspr.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Remaining  in  the  same  state. 

*2.  Permanent,  lasting,  durable,  abiding. 
"  For  here  have  we  no  continuing  city,  but  we  seek  one 
to  come." — Heb.  xiii.  14. 

*3.  Unceasing,  continual. 

C.  As  substantive : 

\.  The  act  of  producing,  extending,  or  protract- 
ing. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  remaining  in  the  same  place 
or  condition. 


Con-tln-u  -1-t?,  s.  [Fr.  continuite;  Proy.  con- 
tinuitat ;  Sp.  continuidad ;  Ital.  continuity,  all 
from  Lat.  continuitas  =  a  connected  series,  a  con- 
tinuation.] [CONTINUOUS.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Uninterrupted  connection;  union, 
without  a  break  or  interval. 

2.  Technically: 

(1)  lied.:  Uninterrupted  cohesion  of  the  texture 
of  any  organ  or  part  of  the  body. 

"  The  solid  parts  may  be  contracted  by  dissolving  their 
continuity;  for  a  fiber,  cut  through,  contracts  itself." — 
Arbuthnot. 

(2)  Geol.  (chiefly  of  time) :  In  the  same  sense  as  1. 
The  doctrine  that  there  never  has  been  a  universal 
destruction  of  animal  or  vegetable  life  in  bygone 
geologic  times,  and  that  the  gaps  which  now  occur 
Between  strata  are  only  local,  and  if  they  appear 
universal,  are  produced  not  by  such  catastrophes  as 
the  older  geologists  imagined  to  account  for  them, 
but  by  deficiencies  in  our  knowledge.    Two  great 
breaks  were  once  supposed  to  exist— one  between 
the  Permian  and  the  Triassic,  which  separated  the 
palaeozoic  from  the  mesozoio  or  secondary  rocks, 
and  the  other  between  the  Chalk  and  the  Eocene, 
separating  the  mesozoic  and  the  cainozoic  or  ter- 
tiary.    Both  still  exist,  but  intermediate   rocks, 
called  the  Lignitic  series,  4,(JOO  feet  thick,  have  been 
found  in  this  country,  partially  filling  the  latter 
gap.    It  is  believed  thatwerealltheexistentstrata, 
including  those  under  the  modern  oceans,  known, 
and  all  which  have  been  destroyed  by  denudation 
replaced,  the  first  and  all  other  gaps  would  dis- 
appear.   The  doctrine  of  geological  continuity  is 
essential  to  Darwinism,  but  it  can  be  and  is  held 
also  by  the  advocates  of  successive  separate  cre- 
ations.   (Nicholson,  etc.) 

"  .  .  .  to  discuss  the  question  of  what  may  be  called 
geological  continuity." — yicholson:  Paloeottt.  (2d  ed.), 
ii.  46. 

1T  Solution  of  continuity  : 

Med.:  (See  extract.) 

"That  texture  or  cohesion  of  the  parts  of  an  animal 
body,  upon  the  destruction  of  which  there  is  said  to  be  a 
solution  of  continuity." — Quincy. 

H  For  the  difference  between  continuity  and  con- 
tinuation, see  CONTINUATION. 

c6n-tln  -u-ous,  a.  [Lat.  continuus.]  [CON- 
TINUAL.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Joined  together,  connected ;  with  no  interven- 
ing space. 

"  .  .  .  for  I  believe  that  many  perfectly  defined 
species  have  been  formed  on  strictly  continuous  areas 
.  .  ."—  Daneiu.  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  iv.,  p. 

2.  Continual,  unceasing. 

"Though  he  behold  it  not,  he  can  hear  its  continuous 
murmur."  Longfellow:  Evangeline,  pt.  ii.  1. 

3.  Unbroken,  uninterrupted. 

"  .  .  .  they  were  detached  notices  and  morsels  of 
evidence,  but  not  a  continuous  narrative,  .  .  ." — Lewis: 
Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xiii.,  pt.  i.,  §  2,  vol.  ii., 
p.  861. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Of  inflorescence,  the  pinnae  of  leaves,  Ac. :  Un- 
interrupted, symmetric  or  normal  in  form  through 
its  whole  length.    The  inflorescence  of  most  plants 
is  continuous,  so  are  the  pinna;  of  most  pinnate 
leaves.    The  opposite  of  continuous  is  interrupted 
(q.  v.). 

(2)  Of  stems:  Not  jointed.  It  is  opposed  to  articu- 
lated.   (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

2.  Philol.:  (See  extract.) 

"The  most  natural  primary  division  of  the  consonants 
is  into  those  which  require  a  total  stoppage  of  the  breath 
at  the  moment  previous  to  their  being  pronounced,  and 
which,  therefore,  cannot  be  prolonged;  and  those  in  pro- 
nouncing which  the  interruption  is  partial,  and  which 
can,  like  the  vowel  sounds,  be  prolonged  ab  libitum.  The 
former  have  received  the  designation  of  explosive,  and 
the  latter  of  continuous." — Dr.  Carpenter:  Prin.  of  Human 
Physiol.,  §  941. 

continuous  bearings,  s.  pi. 

Railway  Engin.:  Sleepers  laid  longitudinally 
under  the  rails  of  a  railway,  instead  of  at  right 
angles. 

continuous  brake,  s. 

Railway  Engin. :  A  kind  of  brake  which  when 
set  in  action  affects  the  wheels  of  the  whole  train, 
and  not  only  of  the  carriage  in  which  it  is  worked. 
AIT  modern  air-brakes  are  continuous. 

continuous  impost,  s. 

Arch. :  The  moldings  of  an  arch  continued  along 
the  pillar  that  supports  it,  and  down  to  the  ground, 
without  any  member  to  mark  the  impost  point  ,• 
that  is,  the  point  at  which  the  arch  and  pillar 
meet. 


fate,    fat.    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,    wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p5t, 
or.     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     tr?,     Syrian.      SB,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


continuous 

continuous  rail, «.  A  rail  made  in  sections  with 
atongitudinal  vertical  joint,  and  the  sections  laid 
together,  breaking  joint. 

c6n  tin  -u-oiis-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  continuous;  -ly.~\ 
In  a  continuous  manner ;  without  break  or  inter- 
ruption. 

c&n-tin  -u-ous-ness, s.  [Eng.  continuous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  continuous ;  conti- 
nuity. 

con-tir-mont,  adr.    [Fr.  contremont.]    Against 
the  hill ;  upward ;  the  contrary  way. 
"  Eridanus  the  heuinly  reuer  clere 
Flowis  conttrmont,  and  vpwart  to  the  lift." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  188, 14. 
cont -line,  5.    [Perhaps  Eng.  cant;  line.] 

1.  Nautical :  The  space  between  the  bilges  of  casks 
which  are  stowed  alongside  of  each  other. 

2.  Rope-making:  The  space  between  the  strands 
on  the  outside  or  a  rope.    In  worming,  this  space  is 
filled  up  with  spun  yarn  or  small  rope,  which  brings 
the  rope  so  treated  to  a  nearly  cylindrical  shape, 
either  to  strengthen  it  or  to  render  the  surface 
smooth  and  fair  forservingor  parceling.    (Knight.) 

c6n-tor'-nl-ate,  c&n-tor-nl-a'-to,  «.  [Ital.  con- 
fomta/o, .  pa.  par.  of  contorniare,  contomare  =  to 
make  a  circuit  or  furrow ;  contorno=  a  circuit  or  fur- 
row.] 

tiumis. ;  A  name  applied  to  a  medal  or  medallion 
of  bronze,  having  a  furrow  on  both  sides,  supposed 
to  have  been  struck  in  the  days  of  Constantino  the 
Great  and  his  successors,  and  to  have  been  used  as 
tickets  or  passes  for  admission  to  the  public  games 
of  Home  and  Constantinople. 

c6n-tor'-sion,  s.   [CONTOBTIOX.] 

c6n-tort,  v.  t.  [Lat.  contortus.  pa.  par.  of  contor- 
aueo=to  writhe  or  twist  together:  con=c«m=with, 
together,  and  torqueo=^tv  twist.]  To  twist,  writhe, 
or  curl,  to  bend. 

"  The  vertebral  arteries  are  variously  contorted." — Ray. 

con-tort'-se,  con-tor  -tl,  s.  pi.  [Fern.  &  masc. 
pi.  of  Lat.  contortus.)  [CONTORT,  v.] 

Hot. :  The  names  given  by  Linnaeus  to  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  his  natural  order  of  plants ;  that  containing 
Vinca,  Asclepias,  &C.  They  were  applied  on  account 
of  the  contorted  aestivation  of  some  of  these  plants. 

c6n-tort'-Sd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CONTOBT.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Twisted,  curled. 
H.  Technically: 

1.  Knt.:  Applied  to  a  corolla  which  has  the  edge 
of  one  petal  lying  obliquely  over  the  next,  or  to  the 
portions  of  a  leaf  or  to  leaves  similarly  folded. 

2.  Geol. :  Applied  to  strata  which  are  curved  or 
twisted  about  as  if  by  lateral  pressure  while  in  a 
soft  state. 

cSn-tor  -tl,  s. 
pi.  [CONTORTS.] 

cftn-tor -tion, 
•con-tor-  slon, 
s.  [Fr.  contor- 
tion; Lat.  con- 
tortio,  from  con- 
tortus,  pa.  par. 
of  contorqueo.] 

fCONTOET.] 

I.  Ordinary 

Language ; 
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c8n-tdur ,  s.   [Fr.] 

I.  iinl.  Lang. :  The  outline  or  defining  line  of  any 
ngure  or  body. 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Fine  Arts:  A  line  or  lines  representing  the  out- 
line of  a  figure. 

"Titian's  coloring  and  contours  .  .  ."— Drummond: 
Travels,  p.  64  (1764). 

2.  Fortif.:  The   horizontal   outline  of  works  of 
defense.    When  the  conformation  of  the  ground  or 
works  is  described  by  contours  or  horizontal  sec- 
tions, these  sections  are  taken  at  some  fixed  vertical 
interval  from  each  other  suited  to  the  scale  of  the 
drawing  or  the  subject  in  hand,  and  the  distances 
of  the  surface  at  each  interval  above  or  below  some 
assumed  plane  of  comparison  are  given  in  figures 
at  the  most  convenient  places  on  the  plan.    (Ogil- 
vie,  «c.) 

3.  Stirr. :  The  outline  of  the  surface  of  the  ground 
with  regard  to  its  undulations. 

IT  (1)  Natural  contour:  The  form  of  the  ground 
surface  with  respect  to  its  undulations. 

(2)  Line  of  contour :  A  horizontal  plane  intersect- 
ing a  portion  of  ground. 

contour  lines,  s.  pi. 

Civil  Engineering:  Lines  on  a  map  or  plan  of 
a  survey  of  a  district  joining  the  several  levels 
together. 

c8n-t6ur-n§ ,  a.   [Fr.] 

Her. :  Applied  to  a  beast  represented  standing, 
passant,  courant,  &c.,  with  its  face  to  the  sinister 
side  of  the  escutcheon. 

c&n-tour'-nl-a-ted,  a.   [CONTOBNXATE.] 

Numis. :  Applied  to  medals,  <fec.,  having  the  edges 

ppearinar  as  thoueh  thev  had    ' 

lathe 


appearing  as  though  they  had  been  turned  in  a 
*  tne. 


Contorted  Strata. 


1.  The  act  of  twisting,  bending,  or  curving. 
"...    disruption  they  would  be  in  danger  of,  upon  a 

great  and  sudden  stretch  or  contortion." — Kay:  On  the  Cre- 
ation. 

2.  A  twist,  bending,  or  flexure,  a  writhing  move- 
ment. 

"  How  can  she  acquire  those  hundred  graces  and  mo- 
tions, and  airs,  the  contortions  of  every  muscular  motion 
in  the  face  1"— Steift. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Med. :  Partial  dislocation  of  a  limb  or  member 
of  the  body. 

2.  Sot. :  Any  unnatural  twisting  of  the  branches 
or  other  organ. 

c6n-tor -tion-lst,  s.  [Eng.  contortion;  -isf.] 
One  who  practices  the  twisting  or  bending  of  the 
body  in  various  contortions. 

c6n  tor'-tlous,  a.  [Eng. contort;  -t'oiw.]  Twisted, 
bent,  curved ;  affected  by  contortions. 

c6n-toi"-tlous-nSss, ».  [Eng.  conforf  iota;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  twisted,  bent,  or  con- 
torted. 

c6n-tort -lye,  a.  [Eng.  contort;  -ive.J  Express- 
ive of  contortion. 

cSn-tor-tu  -pll-cate,  a.  [Lat.  contortu(s')  = 
twisted,  and  p(ica£ws=folded,  pa.  par.  of  plico=to 
.fold.] 

Bot. :  Applied  to  a  leaf,  &c.,  turned  back  on  itself. 


cSn-tra,  prep.  [Lat.]  A  Latin  preposition 
meaning  against  or  opposite,  used  largely  in  compo- 
sition in  English,  to  denote  opposition,  resistance, 
or  contrariety.  In  compound  words  in  music  it 
signifies  an  octave  below,  e.  g.:  Contra-gamba,  a 
16  ft.  gamba ;  contra-basso,  a  double-bass ;  contra- 
fagotto,  a  double  bassoon,  <fcc.  (Stainer  eft  Barrett.) 

contra-dance,  «.  [Fr.  contredanse ;  Sp.  contra- 
danza.]  A  kind  of  dance  in  which  the  partners  are 
ranged  face  to  face  or  in  opposite  lines  to  each 
other.  It  is  frequently  corrupted,  both  in  speech 
and  writing,  into  country-dance,  with  which  it  is  not 
synonymous,  the  contra-dance  and  country-dance 
consisting  of  figures  not  at  all  alike. 

contra-rotation,  s.  [Lat.  contra,  and  Eng. 
rotation  (q.  v.).]  Circular  motion  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  some  other  circular  motion. 

c8n -tra-band,  a.  &  s.  [Ital.  contrabbanAo— 
contrary  to  proclamation;  French  contrebande.] 
[BAN.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Prohibited,  unlawful,  illegal ;  ex- 
cluded or  forbidden  by  proclamation  or  law. 

" .  .  .  .  many  false  helps,  and  contraband  wares  of 
beauty,  .  .  . " — Spectator,  No.  33. 

IT  Contraband  goods,  Contraband  of  war:  (See 
extract.) 

"When  two  nations  are  engaged  in  war,  if  there  be  any 
foreign  article  or  articles  necessary  for  the  defense  or 
subsistence  of  either  of  them,  and  without  which  it  would 
be  difficult  for  it  to  carry  on  the  contest,  the  other  may 
legitimately  exert  every  means  in  its  power  to  prevent  its 
opponent  being  supplied  with  such  article  or  articles.  All 
writers  of  authority  on  international  law  admit  this  prin- 
ciple; and  lay  it  down  that  a  nation  which  should  furnish 
a  belligerent  with  articles  contraband  of  war — that  is, 
with  supplies  of  warlike  stores  or  any  article  required  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war — would  forfeit  her  neutral 
character,  and  that  the  other  belligerent  would  be  war- 
ranted in  preventing  such  succors  from  being  sent  and 
confiscating  them  as  lawful  prize." — JtfcCwHocA:  Commer- 
cial Dictionary. 

*B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Illegal  or  prohibited  traffic. 

2.  Contraband  goods,  articles   forbidden   to   be 
imported  or  exported. 

Tl  During  our  civil  war  this  term  was  applied  to 
the  negro  slaves  in  the  South,  who  were  neld  by 
General  Butler  to  be  '*  contraband  of  war,"  the 
reasoning  in  the  case  being  that  the  negro  was  an  ele- 
ment of  strength  to  the  confederates  by  reason  of 
his  availability  as  a  producer  of  munitions  of  war 
or  as  a  soldier  for  active  service. 

c5n  -tra-band,  v.  t.  [CONTRABAND,  a.] 

1.  To  declare  contraband ;  to  prohibit,  to  forbid. 

"  The  law  severely  contrabands 
Our  taking  business  off  men's  hands." 

Butler:  Hudibras. 

2.  To  deal  in  contraband  articles ;  to  smuggle,  to 
import  or  export  illegally. 
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c5n  -trft-band-ed,  a.  [Eng.  contraband;  -ed.} 
Smuggled. 

"Christian  shippes  .  .  .  are  there  also  searched 
for  concealed  slaved  and  goods  contrabanded." — Sandys: 
Travels,  p.  87.  (Davits.) 

con  -tra-band  I§m,  s.  [Eng. contraband;  -wm.] 
Traffic  in  contraband  or  prohibited  goods;  smug- 
gling. 

cfin  -tra-band-Ist,  a.  [Eng.  contraband;  -ist.] 
One  who  deals  in  contraband  goods ;  a  smuggler. 

c5n-tra-bass  -1st,  s.  [Eng.  contrabas8(o) ;  -ist.] 
A  double-bass  player.  (Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

c5n-tra-bas  -sd,  *.   [Ital.] 

Music:  The  same  as  DOUBLE-BASS  (q.  v.). 

*c5n-tra-con'-scient  (sclent  as  shent),  adj. 
[Lat.  contra^  and  Eng.  conscient  (q.  v.).]  Repug- 
nant to  conscience. 

"  The  most  reprobate  wretch  doth  commit  some  contra- 
conscient  iniquities."— Adams.-  Works,  i.  249.  (Davies.) 

c6n-tracV,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  contractus,  pa.  par.  of 
contraho=to  draw  together,  to  contract:  con— cum 
=with,  together,  and  traho—to  draw.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  draw  together   into   a  less  compass,    to 
lessen,  to  make  smaller. 

"Bat  when  contendingchiefs  block  up  the  throne, 
Contracting  regal  power  to  stretch  their  own." 

Goldsmith;  The  Traveler. 

(2)  To  draw  the  parts  of  anything  together;  to 
bring  close. 

"  Aches  contract  and  starve  your  supple  joints  !" 
Shakesp.:  Timon  of  Athens,  i.  1. 

*(3)  To  collect  or  bring  together;  to  draw,  to 
procure. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  lessen,  to  diminish  in  extent  or  compass. 

"In  all  things  desuetude  does  contract  and  narrow  our 
faculties." — Government  of  the  Tongue. 

(2)  To  epitomize,  to  abridge. 

"  Why  love  among  the  virtues  is  not  known; 
It  is,  that  lore  contract*  them  all  in  one." 

Donne. 

(3)  To  shorten,  to  abbreviate. 

(4)  To  procure,   to   bring  or  draw  together ;  to 
incur. 

"  He  that  but  conceives  a  crime  in  thought, 
Contracts  the  danger  of  an  actual  fault." 

Dryden:  Juvenal. 

(5)  To  gain,  to  acquire. 

"Unhappily  he  had,  during  the  siege  in  which  he  had 
so  highly  distinguished  himself,  contracted  a  passion  for 
wax  .  .  ." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xri. 


(6)  To  incur,  to  become  liable  for. 
*(7)  To  bargain  or  stipulate  on. 


"Here  are  the  articles  of  confronted  peace." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.t  Pt.  //.,  i.  L 

*(8)  To  agree  on,  to  conclude,  to  arrange. 
"We  haue  contracted  an  inviolable  amitie,  peace  and 
league  with  the  aforesaid  queene."— Hackluyt:   Voyages, 
vol.  it,  pt.  i.f  p.  143. 
*(9)  To  affiance,  to  betroth. 

"  Enough  then  for  your  wonder.    But,  come  on, 
Contract  us,  'fore  these  witnesses." 

Shakesp.:  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4. 

*(10)  To  give  in  the  names  of  a  man  and  woman 
to  be  called  by  banns.  [CONTRACT,  s.]  (Scotch.) 

II.  Gram. :  To  shorten  by  omitting  one  or  more 
letters  or  syllables. 

B.  Intransitive; 

I.  Lit.:  To  become  qontracted  or  diminished  in 
compass  or  extent. 

"This  power  of  contracting,  in  obedience  to  a  stimulus, 
is  characteristic  of  muscle."— Todd  <fr  Bowman;  Physiol. 
Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  i.,  p.  56. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  become  lessened,  diminished,  or  abridged. 

"  .  .  .  the  belief  in  continuous  miracles,  which  long 
prevailed  in  the  whole  Church,  which  is  even  yet  fondly 
cherished,  though  in  a  still  contracting  part  of  it." — Jfffi- 
nion:  Hist.  ofJetes  (3d  ed.),  vol.  i.,  p.  xvixi.,  pref. 

*2.  To  stipulate,  to  bargain. 

"  On  him  thy  grace  did  liberty  bestow; 
But  first  contracted,  that,  if  ever  found  .   .  . 
His  head  should  pay  the  forfeit." 

t>ry<len:  Palamonand  Arcite,  ii.  276. 

3.  To  bargain,  to  agree  to  do  any  act  or  work  or 
to  supply  any  articles  for  a  settled  reward. 

4.  Frequently  followed  by  for  before  the  act  to  be 
done  or  the  article  to  be  supplied. 

"The  value  of  all  things  contracted  for;  .  .  ."— 
Hobbes.-  Leviathan,  pt.  i.,  ch.  xv. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     $hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pb  =  1 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  —  shun;      -tion,      -s,ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  ~  bel,      del. 
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*5.  To  bind  one's  self  by  betrothal;  to  affiance 
one's  self. 

"  Although  the  young  folks  can  contract  against  their 
parents'  will." — Jeremy  Taylor, 

con-tract ,  o.  [Lut.  contractus.]  Betrothed, 
affianced. 

"For  first  he  was  contract  to  Lady  Lucy." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  ill.  1. 

c5n  -tract,  s.    [CONTRACT,  «.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  A  formal  agreement  by  which  two   or   more 
persons  contract  to  do  or  abstain  from  doing  cer- 
tain acts ;  a  compact,  a  bargain. 

"  .  ,  .  bound  together  by  a  formal  contract" — 
3lacaulay:  Blst.  Bug.,  ch.  jrtv. 

3.  The  writing  or  deed  by  which  an  agreement  is 
entered  into,  and  in  which  the  terms  ana  conditions 
of  the  bargain  are  entered. 

"Then  the  people  of  Israel  began  to  write  in  their 
instruments  and  contracts,  in  the  first  year  of  Simon."— 
1  Maccabees,  xiii.  42. 

4.  The  act  of  affiancing  or  betrothing. 

"  Fear  no  evil,  my  friend,  and  tonight  may  no  shadow 

of  sorrow 

Fall  on  this  house  and  hearth;  for  this  is  the  night  of 
the  contract."  Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  2. 

5.  The  application  made  to  the  clerk  of  a  parish 
by  an  unmarried  man,  accompanied  by  witnesses, 
to  have  his  name  and  that  of  his  sweetheart  enreg- 
istered,  in  order  to  the  proclamation  of  the  banns. 
(Scotch.) 

II.  Law: 

1.  An  agreement   entered  into  between  two  or 
more  persons  with  a  lawful  consideration  or  cause, 
whereoy  each  person  binds  himself  to  do  or  abstain 
from  doing  certain  acts. 

"...  every  man  t  should  know  what  his  contracts 
meant  and  what  his  property  was  worth." — Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxL 

2.  An  undertaking  to  do  a  certain  work  or  supply 
certain  articles  for  a  specified  consideration.    (Fre- 
quently followed  by  for.) 

III.  Special  phrases  and  compounds : 

1.  Contract  of  benevolence : 

Law :  A  contract  made  for  the  benefit  of  only  one 
of  the  contracting  parties. 

2.  Contracts  of  record :  Such  as  judgments,  recog- 
nizances, and  statutes  of  staple. 

3.  Contracts  of  specialty :  Such  as  are  under  seal, 
ae  deeds  and  bonds. 

4.  Nominate  contracts : 

Scots  Law:  Loan,  commodate,  deposit,  pledge, 
Bale,  permutation,  location,  society,  and  mandate. 
Contracts  not  distinguished  by  special  names  are 
termed  innominate,  all  of  which  are  obligatory  on 
the  contracting  parties  from  their  date.  (Ogilvie.) 

5.  Simple  contracts:  Contracts  by  parole. 

c6n-tract'-5d,  pa  par.  &  a.    [CONTRACT,  ».) 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Compressed  or  lessened  in  compass  or  extent. 

"  A  contracted  muscle  has  no  power  of  extending  itself." 
— Todtl  <v  Bowman:  Physiol.  A/tat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  182. 

2.  Shrunken,  knitted. 

"  To  him  the  Angel  with  aont racted  brow." 

mitons  P.  L.,  vili.  660. 

3.  Affianced,  betrothed. 

"...  inquire  me  out  contracted  bachelors,  such  as 
had  been  asked  twice  on  the  banns  .  .  ." — Stiakesp.: 
Benry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  2. 

4.  Bargained  or  agreed  on. 

5.  Incurred,  as  a  debt. 

6.  Mean,  narrow,  selfish ;  as,  a  man  of  a  contracted 
mind. 

II.  Gram. :  Shortened  by  the  omission  of  one  or 
more  letters  or  syllables. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  contracted, 
confined,  and  narrotc :  "  Contraction  arises  from  the 
inherent  state  of  the  object  j  confined  is  produced 
by  some  external  agent;  a  limb  is  contracted  from 
disease ;  it  is  confined  by  a  chain :  we  speak  morally 
of  the  contracted  span  of  a  man's  life,  and  the  con- 
fined  view  which  he  takes  of  a  subject.  Contracted 
and  confined  respect  the  operations  of  things; 
narrow  their  qualities  or  accidents :  whatever  is 
contracted  or  confined  is  more  or  less  narrow ;  but 
many  things  are  narrow  which  have  never  been 
contracted  or  confined ;  what  is  narrow  is  therefore 
more  positively  so  than  either  contracted  or  con- 
fined; a  contracted  mind  has  but  few  objects  on 
which  it  dwells  to  the  exclusion  of  others;  a  con- 
fined  education  is  confined  to  few  points  of  knowl- 
edge or  information  ;  a  narrow  soul  is  hemmed  in 
by  a  single  selfish  passion."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 


contracted  vein,  «. 

Hydraul. :  A  term  denoting  the  diminution  which 
takes  place  in  the  diameter  of  a  stream  of  water 
issuing  from  a  vessel  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
discharging  aperture^  owing  to  the  particles  nearest 
the  periphery  experiencing  greater  attrition  than 
the  rest,  and  being  thus  retarded.  (Ogilvie.) 

cftn-tract -ed-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  contracted;  -ly."\ 
In  a  contracted  manner ;  as  though  contracted ;  not 
fully. 

cbn-tract'-ed-nSss,  s.    [Eng.  contracted ;  -ness."] 

I.  /.//.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being  contracted ; 
contraction. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Meanness,  narrowness,  selfishness. 

2.  Brevity,  shortness,  conciseness. 

".  .  .  brevity,  or  contractedness  of  speech  in  prayer, 
.  .  ."—South,  vol.  ii.,  Ser.  4. 

cftn-tract-I-blV-I-ty;,  s.  [Eng.  contractible; 
-ity.~\  The  quality  of  being  contractible ;  possibility 
or  capability  of  being  contracted. 

cbn-traet -I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  contract;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  contracted;  admitting  of  con- 
traction. 

"Small  air  bladders,  dilatable  and  contractible,  ,  .  ." 
—Arbuthuot:  On  Aliments. 

c6n-tract  -I-ble-ngss,  s.  [Eng.  contractible; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  contractible ;  contract- 
ibility,  contractility. 

c&n-tract'-Ile,  a.  [Fr.  contractile;  Sp.  con- 
tractil.]  Having  the  power  of  contracting  or 
shortening  itself. 

contractile  force, «. 

Physics:  A  force  by  which  a  body,  from  heat  or 
other  cause,  recedes  into  smaller  dimensions  from 
those  which  it  previously  occupied.  The  property 
is  taken  advantage  of  when,  before  the  tire  of  a 
wheel  is  put  on  the  circumference  of  a  wheel,  it  is 
made  red  hot,  that,  when  cooled,  it  may  grasp  the 
wheel  with  exceeding  force.  Iron  bars  screwed 
when  hot  into  walls  which  have  bulged,  will,  in 
cooling,  force  them  back  into  their  place. 

contractile  tissue,  8. 

Anat.:  Any  tissue  of  which  the  property  is,  in 
certain  circumstances,  to  contract,  muscular  tissue. 
[CONTRACTILITY.] 

".  .  .  those  depressing  causes  which  usually  put  a 
stop  to  the  action  of  contractile  tissue." — Toad  &  Bowman: 
Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  p.  66. 

contractile  vesicles,  s.  pi. 

ZoOl.  Anat.:  Certain  clear  spaces  in  various 
species  of  protozoa  which  constitute  the  sole  circu- 
latory system  and  doubtfully  perform  the  functions 
of  a  heart.  (Nicholson.) 

con-tracMl'-I-tf ,  s.  [Eng.  contractil(e) ;  -ity; 
Fr.  contractility.]  Capability  of  contracting.  (See 
thelT.) 

"A  muscle  when  stimulated  shortens  itself,  and  there- 
fore it  is  said  to  possess  the  property  of  contractility.11 — 
Todd  a-  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  i.,  p.  65. 

IT  Vital  contractility: 

Anat. :  The  property  which  a  muscle  has  during 
life  to  contract  or  shorten  itself  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  will,  or  by  mechanical,  electric,  or  other 
stimulus.  It  continues  for  a  short  time  after  death. 
It  is  sometimes  called  irritability,  but  in  this  case 
that  word  is  used  in  a  limited  sense. 

cdn-tract'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CONTRACT,  t>.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Shortening,  diminishing ;  causing  contraction. 

2.  Entering  into  a  contract ;  stipulating,  agreeing. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  shortening  or  diminishing;  contrac- 
tion. 

2.  The  act  of  incurring  or  drawing  upon  one's 
self. 

3.  The  act  of  entering  into  a  contract. 

c6n  trac'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  contraction;  Prov.  con 
traccio;  Sp.  contraccion;  Port,  contraccdo;  Ital. 
contrazjone,  all  from  Latin  contractio.]  [CON- 
TRACT, v.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  contracting,    shortening,  or    nar- 
rowing into  smaller  dimensions.    (Used  of  things 
material  or  immaterial.) 

2.  The  state  of  being  so  contracted. 

3.  That  which  is  contracted ;  an  abbreviation. 
II.  Fig. :  A  contracting  or  betrothal,  a  contract. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Nat.  Phil. :  The  nearer  approach  to  each  other 
of  the  molecules  of  a  body  with  the  effect  of  dimin- 
ishing its  bulk  and  increasing  its  density.  [CON- 
TRACTILE FORCE.] 


2.  Surg  :  A  permanent  alteration  in  parts  of  the 
human  frame,  as  in  the  limbs,  &c.    Contraction  is 
often  feigned  by  malingering  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
mendicants,  to  escape  work.    The  sham  can,  how- 
ever, be  detected  upon  administration  of  chloro- 
form or  similar  amesthetic. 

3.  Gram.:  The  reduction  of  two  vowels,  two  syl- 
lables, or  anything  similar,  to  one. 

contraction-rule,  s. 

Metal. :  A  rule  in  excess  of  standard  measurement, 
used  by  pattern-makers,  to  allow  for  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  cast  metal  in  cooling.  (Knight.) 

c6n-tract -Ive,  a.  [Eng.  contract;  -it*.]  Having 
the  quality  or  power  of  contracting. 

"  The  heart,  as  Raid,  from  its  contractive  cave 
On  the  left  side,  ejects  the  bounding  wave." 

Jtlackmore:  The  Creation,  bk.  vi. 

c&n-tract  -If ,  adv.    [Eng.  contract;  -!».]    Con- 
tractedly ;  by  contraction. 
c6n-tract'-8r,  s.   [Lat.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Generally : 

(1)  One  of  the  parties  to  a  contract  or  bargain. 
"...    chiefe  contractors  in  euery  treatie  and  amitie 

concluded,    .    .    ." — Orafton:  Edw.  IV.,  an.  9. 

(2)  One  who  contracts,  incurs,  or  draws  anything 
upon  himself. 

2.  Spec.:  One  who  enters  into  a  contract  for  the 
carrying  out  of  any  work,  or  the  supply  of  any  ma- 
terials or  goods  for  a  stipulated  consideration. 

II.  Lun- :  In  the  same  senses  as  I. 

c6n-tr5ctj  Ores,  s.  A  term  in  electro-therapeu- 
tics, signifying  a  muscular  spasm  due  to  the  pas- 
sage of  a  current  of  electricity. 

c8n-tr9.-dlct',  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  con(radi'c/«s.  pa. 
par.  of  confradico=to  speak  against,  to  contradict: 
confra=against,  and  dtco=to  speak.] 

A.  Transit  in-: 

1.  Lit. :  To  oppose  in  words ;  to  gainsay;  to  deny 
the  truth  of  any  statement  or  assertion ;  to  assert 
the  opposite  to  any  statement. 

'*  Dear  Duff,  I  prithee,  contradict  thyself. 
And  say  it  is  not  so."          Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  ii.  8. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  oppose,  to  be  contrary  to. 

"  Are  worthiest  of  the  mind's  regard  ;  with  these 
The  future  cannot  contradict  the  past." 

Wordsworth :  Excttrsion,  bk.  v. 

2.  To  oppose,  to  hinder,  to  resist. 

"When  was  the  hour 
I  ever  contradicted  your  desire 
Or  made  it  not  mine  too  ?  " 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  VIII.,  ii.  4. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  oppose  in  words,  to  deny  or  gainsay. 

"...  they  were  filled  with  envy,  and  spake  against 
those  things  which  were  spoken  by  Paul,  contradicting  and 
blaspheming." — Acts  xiii.  46. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  be  opposed  or  contrary  to. 

"Yet  more  there  be,  who  doubt  His  ways  not  just, 
As  to  His  own  edicts  found  contradicting." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  contra- 
dict, to  deny,  and  to  oppose:  "  Contradict  and  deny 
are  performed  by  words  only ;  oppose  either  by 
words  or  actions :  vre  contradict  an  assertion,  deny 
a  fact,  oppose  a  person  or  his  opinions ;  we  may  con- 
tradict ourselves  or  others ;  we  oppose  others  only ; 
if  liars  have  not  excellent  memories  they  are  sure  to 
contradict  themselves  on  a  close  examination; 
those  who  oppose  others  should  be  careful  not  to  do 
it  from  a  spirit  of  opposition.  Contradict  is  like- 
wise used  in  denying  what  is  laid  to  one's  charge ; 
but  we  may  deny  without  contradicting,  in  answer 
to  a  question:  contradiction  respects  indifferent 
matters ;  denying  is  always  used  in  matters  of  im- 
mediate interest.  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

con-tr?.-dlct  -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [COXTRADICT.] 

con-tra-dlcf-er,  *con-tr»-dlct  -5r,  s.  [Eng. 
contradict;  -er.]  One  who  contradicts,  opposes,  or 
gainsays ;  an  opposer. 

c6n-tra-dlct'-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [CONTRA- 
DICT.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  o?  partlcip.  adj.:  (See  tho 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  gainsaying,  denying,  or 
opposing;  contradiction. 

con-tra-dlc'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  contradictio,  from 
t-ontradictus.]  [CONTRADICT.] 

I.  Lit, :  The  act  of  opposing  in  words ;  a  gainsay- 
ing or  denial  of  any  statement  or  assertion. 
"The  mark,  at  which  my  juster  aim  I  take, 
Is  contradiction  for  his  own  dear  sake." 

Cotcper:  Conversation. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    hSr,    thSre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   g6,    pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     whd,     sftn;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     car,     rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian.      s>,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


contradictional 

II.  Figuratively: 
*1.  Opposition  by  words  or  acts. 
".    .     .    consider  him  that  endured  such  contradiction 
of  sinners  against  himself,    .    .    ."  —  Heb,  xii.  3. 

2.  Inconsistency,  incongruity,  or  disagreement 
with  itself. 

"  Can  he  make  deathless  death?  That  were 
Strange  contradiction,    .    .    ." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  798. 

*3.  Direct  contrariety  or  opposition,  repugnancy. 
"  Laws  human  must  be  made  without  contradiction  onto 
any  positive  law  in  scripture."  —  Hooker. 

4.  One  who  or  that  which  is  inconsistent  with 
itself. 

"  And  yet  in  both  rejoicing;  man  nnblest; 
Of  contradictions  infinite  the  slave." 

Wordsicorth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

IT  A  contradict  ion  in  terms:  An  expression  involv- 
ing an  inconsistency,  a  statement  one  part  of  which 
contradicts  the  other;  as,  *'  an  honest  thief,"  "a 
square  circle." 

c5n-trg.-dlc  -tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  contradiction; 
-a/.]  Contradicting,  opposing,  contradictory. 

"...  the  boisterous  and  contradictitnial  hand  of  a 
temporal,  earthly,  and  corporeal  spirituality  .  .  ."— 
Mtlton:  OfRef.  in  England. 

"con-tra.-dlc  -tious.  a.  [Eng.  contradict;  -ioiw.] 

1.  Opposed  ;  inconsistent  with,  or  opposite   to, 

anything. 

"  .     .    ,    contradictious  to  the  attributes  of  God,    .    .    ." 

—  Collier. 

2.  Filled  with  contradictions  or  inconsistencies. 

"  .  .  .  so  party-colored  and  contradictions,  ,  .  .**  — 
Collier. 

3.  Given  or  inclined  to  contradiction  ;  caviling. 

"  Bondet  was  argumentative,  contradictious,  and  irasci- 
ble."— Bishop  ofKillala:  Narrative,  p.  54. 

•con-trfc-dlc  -tious-ness,  «.  [Eng.  contradic- 
tious ;  -ness.  ] 

1.  Inconsistency  or  incongruity;  contrariety  with 
itself. 

"  This  opinion  was,  for  its  absurdity  and  contradictious- 
ness,  unworthy  of  the  refined  spirit  of  Plato."  —  Norris. 

2.  A  disposition  to  contradict  or  oppose;  cavil- 
ing' 

"  .     .    ,    contradict  (outness  is  repugnant  to  conception." 

—  Cudteoj-th;  Intel.  Syst.,  p.  719. 

c6n-tra,-dlct'-lve,  a.  [Eng.  contradict;  -ire.] 
Contradictory,  opposed  to  or  inconsistent  with. 


y5,  adv.    [Eng.  contradictive  ; 
-ly.]    In  a  contradictive  manner  ;  by  contradiction  ; 

inconsistently. 

con-tra,-dlc  -t5r  ,  *.    [CONTBADICTEB.] 

COn-tr9,-dIC  -tor-I-ly6,  adv.  [E.ng.  contradictory  ; 
-ly-]  In  a  contradictory  or  inconsistent  manner; 
inconsistently. 

con-tra-dlc'-tSr-I-ness,  s.  [Eng.  contradictory; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  contradictory  or  in- 
consistent; contradiction,  inconsistency. 

"...  confounding  himself  by  the  contradictoriness 
of  his  own.  ideas."  —  Whitaker:  On  Gibbon,  ch.  Iz. 

*c6n-tr$L-dIc-tbr  -I-ofis,  a.  [Eng.  contradictory; 
-ous.J  Contradictory. 

"This  is  therefore  a  contradictorious  humor  in  you 
.  .  ."—State  Trials;  Lieut.  Col.  J.  Lilburtie,  an,  1649. 

*con-tr9Hnc-tbr  -I-oiis-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  contra- 
dictorious;  -ly,]  In  a  contradictory  manner  ;  con- 
tradictorily. 

con-tr^-dlc'-tSr-y6,  a.  &  «.  [Eng.  contradictor; 
-2/-] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Opposed,  inconsistent,  or  contradicting. 

*'  The  Jews  hold,  that  in  case  two  rabbles  should  hap- 
pen to  contradict  one  another,  they  were  yet  bound  to 
believe  the  contradictory  assertions,  of  both."  —  South.- 
Sermons. 

*2.  Inclined  or  given  to  contradiction. 

II.  Logic:  Where  both  the  terms  of  one  proposi- 
tion are,  to  a  certain  extent,  opposite  to  those  of 
another.    [CONTRADICTORY  PROPOSITIONS.] 

Tf  Contradictory  proposition*  : 

Logic;  Propositions  of  which  one  is  universal, 
and  the  other,  which  is  not  so,  denies  not  the  whole 
of  the  assertion  made  by  the  first,  but  only  a  portion 
of  it.  It  is  thus  briefly  stated:  Some  A's  are  not 
B's.  If  the  first  proposition  assorts  that  snow  falls 
in  every  country  in  win  tor,  a  contradictory  proposi- 
tion denies  only  the  universality  of  the  statement, 
but  admits  it  to  be  true  in  a  more  limited  degree.  In 
other  words,  it  admits  that  snow  falls  in  winter  in 
many  cases,  but  denies  that  it  does  so  in  all.  Con- 
tradictory differ  from  Contrary  propositions.  [CON- 
TRARY PROPOSITIONS.] 
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B.  As  subst. :  A  proposition  which  is  in  the  fullest 
degree  contradictory  to  another. 

"...  to  make  the  same  thing  to  be  determined  to 
one,  and  to  be  not  determined  to  one,  which  are  contra- 
dictories."—BramluUl:  Answer  to  Bobbes. 

_c8n-tra-dls-tlnct'.   a.    [Lat.  contra,  and  Eng. 
distinct  (q.  v.).]  Distinguished  by  opposite  qualities. 
"...    the  several  contradisttnct  parts  of  the  body, 
.    .    ."—Smith;  Portraiture  of  Old  Age,  p.  183. 

con-tra-dis  tine  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  contra,  and 
Eng.  distinction  (q.  v.).l  The  quality  of  beingcon- 
tradistinct  or  of  opposite  qualities. 

" .  .  .  we  may  come  to  the  distinct  knowledge  of 
what  is  meant  by  imagination,  in  contradistinction  to 
some  other  powers." — GlanviUe:  Scepsis. 

con  tra-dls-tlnct  -Ive,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  contra, 
and  Eng.  distinctive  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Characterized  by  contradistinction 
or  opposite  qualities. 

"  The  diversity  between  the  contradistinctive  pronouns 
and  the  enclitic,  .  .  ." — Harris.-  Herm.,  i.  5. 

*B.  As  subst.'  A  mark  of  contradistinction. 

con-tra-dls-tln  -gulsll,  v.  t.  [Lat.  contra,  and 
Eng.  distinguish.]  To  distinguish  by  a  quality  not 
merely  differential  from,  but  the  opposite  of  that 
possessed  by  the  other. 

con  tra-dls-tln  -gulshed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [CON- 
TRADISTINGUISH, ti.J 

con  tra-dls-tln  -gulsh-lng,  pr.par.  &a.  [CON- 
TRADISTINGUISH, ».] 

c8n-tra  fac  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  c<m/ra= against,  and 
factio= a  making,  a  doing;  /oei«s=made,  pa.  par. 
of  facio=to  make.]  A  counterfeiting.  (Blount.1) 

con-tra-fait,  *con-tra-flt,  v.  t.  [COUNTER- 
FEIT, V.] 

1.  To  counterfeit,  to  pretend. 

2.  To  imitate. 

con-tra-flss -ure  (flss  as  fish),  s.  [Lat.  contra 
=  against,and  Eng.  Assure,  from  Lat.  fissura.J 

Anat. :  For  def.  see  extract, 

"Contusions,  when  great,  do  usually  produce  a  fissure 
or  crack  of  the  scull,  either  in  the  same  part  where  the 
blow  was  inflicted,  and  then  it  is  called  fissure;  or  in  the 
contrary  part,  in  which  case  it  obtains  the  name  of  con- 
traflssure." —  Wiseman. 

con-tra  nar-mon  -I-cal,  a.  [Lat.  contra,  and 
Eng.  harmonical.J  The  opposite  of  harmonical. 

IT  Contra-harmonical proportion: 

Math. :  Proportion  in  which  the  difference  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  terms  is  to  the  difference 
between  the  second  and  third  as  the  third  is  to  the 
first.  Thus  a,  6,  and  c  are  in  contra-harmonical 
proportion  if  a— 6  :  b—c  :  :c  :  a.  The  three  num- 
bers, 5, 15,  and  10  are  in  contra-harmonic  proportion, 
for  5  ~  15  : 15  ~  10  :  :  10  :  5;  i.  e.,  10  : 5  :  :  10  :  5. 

con  -tra-hent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  contrahens,  pr.  par. 
of  eontraha=to  contract.]  [CONTRACT.] 

I.  As  adj. :  Contracting,  covenanting. 

II.  As  subst. :  One  who  contracts  or  covenants ;  a 
contracting  party. 

con-tra  In'-dl  cant,  s.  [Lat.  contra,  and  Eng. 
indicant  (q.  T.).]  A  symptom  which  forbids  to 
treat  a  subject  or  matter  as  a  disease  in  the  usual 
manner. 

"Throughout  it  was  full  of  contraindieants." — Burke. 

con-tra-In  -dl-cate,  v.  *.  [Lat.  contra,  and  Eng. 
indicate  (q.  T.).]  To  indicate  or  point  out  some 
peculiar  method  of  treatment,  contrary  to  what  the 
general  tenor  of  the  malady  requires. 

c8n-tra-In -dl-cat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CONTHA- 
INDICATE.] 
con-tra-In  -dl-cat-Ing,  pr.par.  &  a.    [CONTRA- 

INDICATE.] 

con-tra-In-dl-ca -tion,  s.  [Lat.  contra,  and 
Eng.  indication  (q.  v.).]  An  indication  or  symptom 
which  forbids  to  treat  a  disease  in  the  usual  man- 
ner ;  a  contraindicant. 

*con-trair,  *con-trare,  prep.  [CONTRARE, 
CONTRARY.]  Contrary  to,  in  opposition. 

".  .  .  ane  lyk  quarrell  to  thame  all  contrair  quhat- 
sumevir  man  within  or  without  the  realme." — Pttscottfe: 
Cron.,  p.  95. 

^[  In  contrare:  Against,  in  opposition  to. 

In  our  contrare :  Against  or  in  opposition  to  us. 

"  We  declared  our  state  to  the  king  our  husband,  certi- 
fying him  how  miserably  he  would  be  handled,  in  case  he 
permitted  thir  lords  to  prevail  in  otir  contrare." — Letters 
Queen  Mary;  Keith's  Hist.,  p.  333. 

Iii  the  contrair:  To  the  contrary. 

"He  was  schamfnllie  hanged, — notwithstanding  the 
kinyis  commandement  in  thecontrair." — Pitscvltie:  Cro»., 
p.  96. 

*c6n  traire',  v.  t.    [Fr.  contrarier.]    To  cross,  to 
thwart. 
c5n-tra-]er'-va,  ».    [CONTKAYERVA.] 


contrariantly 

con-tral  -to,  a.  &  s.   [Ital.] 

Music : 

1.  The  voice  of  deepest  tone  in  females.    It  is  of  a 
quality  allied  to  the  tenor  voice  in  men,  and  the 
usual  compass  is  within  two  octaves.    The   best 
notes  of  the  range  are  between  G  or  A  flat  below  the 
treble  stave,  and  treble  C  or  D.     [ALTO,  COUNTER- 
TENOR.]   (Stainer  <K  Barrett.) 

2.  One  who  sings  in  a  contralto  voice. 

3.  The  part  written  and  arranged  for  a  contralto 
voice. 

cSn  -tra-mttre,  s.    [Fr.  contremur.] 

Fort. :  An  out-wall  built  about  the  main-wall  of  a 
city  or  fortification.  [CouNTERMURE.] 

con-tra-nat'-u-ral,  a.  [Lat.  contra,  and  Eng. 
natural  ?q.  v.).]  Against  or  opposed  to  nature; 
unnatural. 

" .  .  .  to  be  determined  and  tied  up,  either  by  itself, 
or  from  abroad,  is  violent  and  contranatural." — Bp.  Rust: 
Disc.  OH  Truth,  §  6. 

cSn-tra  nl  -ten-9Jf,  s.  [  Lat.  contra  =  against, 
and  nitens,  pr.  par.  of  nitor=ta  strive.]  A  resisting 
against  pressure ;  resistance,  reaction.  (Bailey.) 

cSn-tra-p8s.6',  v.  t.  [Lat.  contra  =  against,  and 
positus,  pa.  par.  of  pono=to  place.]  To  put  or  place 
against,  in  opposition  to,  or  contrary  to. 

"We  may  manifestly  see  contraposed  death  and  life, 
justice  and  injustice,  .  .  ."—Salkeld:  Treat. of  Paradite 
(1617),  p.  235. 

cSn  tra  p6-S.I'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  contra  =  against, 
and  Eng.  position  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  putting  or  setting  against,  con- 
trary to,  or  in  opposition. 

"  Many  other  things  might  here  be  alleged  to  show  how 
exact  and  exquisite  an  antithesis  and  contraposition  there 
is  between  the  apostles  and  cardinals." — Potter:  Interpre- 
tation of  the  Number  666,  p.  91. 

2.  Logic :  Conversion  in  particular  negative  prop- 
ositions, effected  by  separating  the  W9rd  not  from 
the  copula  and  attaching  it  to  the  predicate.    Thus. 
in  the  particular  negative  proposition,  "  Some  who 
possess  wealth  are  not  happy,"  not  happy, ^instead 
of  happy,  may  be  made  the  predicate,  in  which  case 
the  proposition  will  become  a  particular  affirma- 
tive equivalent  to  the  following :  "  There  are  people 
who  can  be  wealthy  without  being  happy." 

"  But  it  has  been  already  shown  that  the  conversion  by 
'contraposition'  [by  'negation']  will  enable  us  to  reduc* 
these  two  moods,  osteusively." —  Whately:  Elements  Of 
Logic,  bk.ii.,  ch.  iii.,  §7. 

cSn  trap-pun  -to,  s.    [Ital.]    Counterpoint. 

c8n-tra-punt  -al,  a.  [Eng.  counterpoint;  -af.J 

Music :  Pertaining  to  counterpoint. 

cSn-tra-Punf-al-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  contrapuntal; 
-ly.]  In  a  contrapuntal  manner. 

"Certain  parts  of  the  'TeDeum'  are  treated  contra- 
puntalla  with  success,  .  .  ."—London  Daily  Telegraph. 

con-tra-punt  -1st,  s.    [Eng.  counterpoint;  -M.] 

Music :  One  who  is  skilled  in  counterpoint. 

"...  a  learned  contrapuntist,  .  .  ." — Mason:  On 
Church  Music,  p.  209. 

Con-tr'ar'-CO,  s.  [Ital.]  False  or  incorrect  bow- 
ing on  the  violin,  &c.  (Stainer  efr  Barrett.) 

con-tra-reg-u-lar'-I-tf ,  «.  [Latin  contra  = 
against,  and  Eng.  regularity  (q.  v.).]  An  opposi- 
tion or  contrariety  to  rule. 

".  .  .  it  is  not  so  properly  an  irregularity  as  aconfro- 
reottlarita." — Morris. 

cfin-tra-re-mon  -strant,  s.  [Lat.  contra  = 
against,  and  Eng.  remonstrant  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Gen. :  One  who  remonstrates  hi  opposition  or 
answer  to  a  remonstrant. 

"As  for  their  plea,  that  they  came  to  defend  their  opin- 
ion no  otherwise  then  the  contra-remonstrants  did  for 
theirs,  it  was  replyed,  first  that  they  did  the  synod  wrong 
to  make  this  distinction  of  centra-remonstrants  and  re* 
monstrants;  forin  the  synod  there  was  no  contra-remon- 
strant, and  no  man  was  call'd  thither  under  that  name. 


whereas  they  in  their  letters  came  under  the  name  of  re- 
ints."— Hales:  To  Sir  D.  Carlton  (1618). 


monstrant: 


2.  Specially  (Plural)  : 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  name  given  in  Holland  in  the  17th 
century  to  the  Calvinists  who  presented  a  petition 
termed  the  "Counter-remonstrance"  to  the  "  Re- 
monstrance"  sent  to  the  States  of  Holland  and 
West  Friesland  in  1610  by  the  Arminians.  The  lat- 
ter were  called  Remonstrants.  (Itosheim:  Ch.  Hist., 
17th  cent.,  section  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  iii.,  §  1.) 

*c6n-trar  -I-ant,  a.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  otcontrarier= 
to  oppose,  to  bo  contrary  to.] 

Law :  Opposed,  contradictor}',  inconsistent. 

"  The  very  depositions  of  witnesses  themselves  being 
fnl>'-.  various,  cuntrtiriant,  single,  iuconcludeut."-.4{/I<^- 
;"rt. 

*cdn  trar  -I-ant-1?,  adv.  [Bnfeoonfroriaof ;  -ly,\ 
In  a  contradictory  manner ;  contrarily.  (Coleridge,) 


boil,    bo~y ;     pout,    jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     (bin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    e;ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


contrarie 
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contravene 


*c6n-trar  -le,  v.  t.  [CONTBABY.]  To  oppose,  to 
thwart. 

"Our  country  law  contrarfd  that  desire, 

To  which  our  loves  so  wholly  did  incline." 

Harrington:  Orlando,  bk.  xiii.,  §9. 

•con-trar  I-ende,  a.  [CONTBABIANT.]  Con- 
trary, opposing. 

*c6n-trar  -I-ent,  s.  [Fr.  contrariant,  pr.  par.  of 
conirarier=to  oppose.] 

Eng.  Hist. :  The  name  given  to  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  and  the  barons  who  took  part  with  him 
against  Edward  II.,  because  in  respect  of  their 
great  power  it  was  not  fit  to  call  them  rebels  or 
traitors.  (Ogilvie.) 

con  tra  rles,  s.  pi.    [CONTBABY,  «.] 

Logic:  Propositions  which  are  contradictory  to 
and  destroy  each  other,  but  of  which  the  falsehood 
of  one  does  not  establish  the  truth  of  the  other. 

"  If  two  universal^  differ  in  quality,  they  are  contra- 
ries; as,  'every  vine  is  a  tree,  no  vine  is  a  tree.'  " — Watts: 
Logic. 

cSn-tra-rl  -et-f,   s.     [Lot.   contrarietas,   from 
con<ra=against.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  state  of  being  contrary  or  opposed. 

"  There  is  nothing  more  common  than  contrariety  of 
opinions  .  .  ." — Locke. 

2.  Repugnance,  disagreement,  opposition. 

"He  which  will  perfectly  recover  a  sick,  and  restore  a 
diseased,  body  unto  health,  must  not  endeavor  so  much  to 
bring  It  to  a  state  of  simple  contrariety,  as  of  fit  propor- 
tion In  contrariety  unto  those  evils  which  are  to  be  cured." 
— Hooker. 

3.  A  repugnant  or  opposed  quality ;  an  inconsist- 
ency. 

"  All  that  I  have  I  give  thee;  and  then  see 
All  contrarieties  unite  in  thee." 

Cowper:  Translations;  The  Nativity. 

4.  A  proposition  inconsistent  with  or  opposed  to 
another. 

14  He  will  be  here,  and  yet  he  is  not  here: 
How  can  these  contrarieties  agree?  " 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Ft.  I.,  ii.  3. 

II.  Metaphys.:  An  associative  principle  of  the 
mind,  whereby  the  presence  of  cold,  for  instance, 
raises  the  idea  of  heat,  hunger  of  eating,  &c, 

c8n  -tra-rl-lf,  *con-tra-ri-ll,  *con-tra-ri-lye, 

adv.    [Eng.  contrary;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  manner  contrary  or  opposed  to  something. 
"...      all  this  contrarily  to  the  fews  of   specific 

gravity,     .     .     ." — Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

2.  In  contrary  or  different  directions ;  variously. 

3.  Perversely. 

c8n -tra-rl-nSss,  s.    [Eng.  contrary;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  contrary  j  opposi- 
tion,contrariety,  inconsistency. 

2.  Perverseness. 

c8n-trar  -I-ous,  *c8n-trar'-I-us,  *con-tra-ry- 
OUS,  a.  [O.Fr.contralius;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  con- 
frartofio.]  Opposite;  repugnant  the  one  to  the 
other. 

"Euer  he  was  conetovs,  Proud  of  herte  and  contrarius." 
—Old  Eng.  jliscell.,  p.  226. 

c8n-trar  -I-ous-ljf,  *con-tra-ry-ous-lye,  adv. 
[Eng.  contrarians;  -ly.]  In  a  contrary  manner; 
oppositely,  contrarily. 

"...    many  things,  having  full  reference 
To  one  consent,  may  work  contrariously." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,L2. 

*cSn-trar  -I-ous-ty',  *con-tra-ri-ous-tie,  «. 
[Eng.  contrarious;  -ty.)  Contrariety,  opposition. 

•cSn-trar  -I-s6me  (Eng.),  *c8n-trar'-I-sum 
(Scotch) ,  a.  [Eng.,  Ac.,  contrary,  and  some  (q.v.).] 
Perverse,  obstinate. 

cSn  -tra-rl-wlje,  adv.  [Eng.  contrary,  and 
wise  (q.v.).] 

1.  In  a  contrary  or  opposite  manner;  on  the  con- 
trary. 

"  Not  rendering  evil  for  evil,  or  railing  for  railing:  but 
Contrariwise  blessing  .  .  ." —  1  Peter  in.  9. 

2.  Conversely. 

••  Every  thing  that  acts  upon  the  fluids,  must  at  the 
Bame  time,  act  upon  the  solids,  and  contrariwise." — 
Arbuthtiot:  On  Aliments. 

c8n  -tra-ry',  *c8n-trar  -f,  *con-tra-rie,  *con- 
tra-rye,  »con-tralr,  *con-trare,  *con-treyre, 
a.,  adv.  &  it.  [Fr.  contraire ,'  Prov.  contrari;  Sp., 
Port.  &  Ital.  contrario,  all  from  Lat.  contrarius= 
lying  over  against ;  conrra=over  against.] 

A.  A* adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Lying  over  against,  opposite. 

1.    In  opposition  to.    Used— 

(1     - 
ria 


(I)  Of  things  material,  as  also  of  things  immate- 
al  anC 


nd  abstract: 

the  wind  was  contrary." — Matt.  xiv.  24. 


(2)  Of  persons: 

(a)  At  the  present  moment  in  opposition  to. 

"  And  if  ye  walk  contrary  unto  me,  and  will  not  hearken 
unto  me;  I  will  bring  seven  times  more  plagues  upon  you 
according  to  your  sins." — Lev.  xxvi.  2L 

(6)  Disposed  habitually  to  oppose;  wayward, 
perverse,  forward. 

2.  Opposite,  different,  excluding  something  else. 
"  Whom  when  the  Lady  saw  so  f  aire  a  wight 
All  ignorant  of  her  contrary  sex." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  i.  47. 

*I  Opposites  complete,  while  contraries  exclude 
one  another.  Thus  sweet  and  sour  are  opposites, 
sweot  and  bitter  are  contraries.  (Trench:  On  the 
Study  of  Words.) 

II.  Logic:  [Contrary  propositions,] 

B.  As  adv. :  Contrarily,  in  opposition. 

C.  .4s  substantive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  thing  opposed  or  opposite  to 
another  one. 

"  No  contraries  hold  more  antipathy 
Than  I  and  such  a  knave. 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  ii.  2. 
U  (1)  On  the  contrary :  On  the  other  hand. 

"  He  pleaded  still  not  guilty    .     .     . 

»  *  * 

The  king's  attorney  on  the  contrary 
Urged  on  the  examinations,  proofs,  confessions, 
Of  divers  witnesses    .    .    ." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  Fill.,  ii.  1. 

(2)  The  contrary :  The  opposite  of  a  motion  put 
from  the  chair,  that  if  any  are  opposed  to  it  they 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  giving  visible  expres- 
sion to  their  views. 

(3)  To  the  contrary :  To  an  opposite  purpose. 

"  They  did  it,  not  for  want  of  instruction  to  the  con- 
trary."— Stillingfleet. 

II.  Logic  &  Ord.  Lang.:  A  proposition  contrary 
to  some  other  one. 

"  The  instances  brought  by  our  author  are  but  slender 
proofs  of  a  right  to  civil  power  and  dominion  in  the  first- 
born, and  do  rather  shew  the  contrary." — Locke. 

IT  (1)  Contrary  motion:  Melodies  or  chords  pro- 
ceedingin  opposite  directions.  (Stainer  <£  Barrett.) 

(2)  Contrary  propositions: 

Logic:  Propositions  which  contradict  every  sup- 
posable  case  of  each  other.  The  two  propositions, 
"  every  A  is  B."  and  "  no  A  is  B,"  are  contrary 
propositions.  If  it  be  asserted  by  one  that  every 
star  is  shining,  and  this  be  met  by  thecounter-asser- 
tion  that  no  star  is  shining,  the  two  statements  are 
contrary  propositions.  It  is  to  be  observedt  however, 
that  the  negation  of  one  contrary  proposition  does 
not  establish  or  affirm  the  truth  of  the  other  con- 
trary opposed  to  it. 

(3)  Contrary  terms: 

Logic :  Terms  more  opposed  to  each  other  than 
any  of  the  same  class,  as  olack  and  white,  rich  and 
poor. 

contrary-minded,  a.  Of  a  different  mind  or 
opinion. 

*c5n'-tra-rf ,  *con-tra-rien,  «con-tra-rye,  r.  t. 
[CoNTEAEY,  a.  &  s.]  To  act  contrarily  to,  to  op- 
pose. 

"  When  I  came  to  court,  I  was  advised  not  to  contrary 
the  king." — Latimer. 

c6n  trast ,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  contraster=to  strive, 
to  contend  against;  Low  Lat.  contrasto=to  stand 
opposed  to,  to  oppose:  Lat.  contra= against,  and 
sto=ta  stand.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  exist  or  to  be  placed  in  opposi- 
tion to  something  else  so  as  to  show  more  clearly 
the  difference  or  nnlikeness  between  the  two 
things ;  to  exhibit  the  excellence  of  one  thing  com- 
pared with  another. 

"  The  joints  which  divide  the  sandstone  contrast  finely 
with  the  divisional  planes  which  separate  the  basalt  into 
pillars."— Lyell. 

*B.  Reflex. :  To  be  of  snch  a  quality,  or  to  be  so 
placed,  that  each  of  two  things  shall  show  clearly 
the  difference  in  quality,  extent,  &c.,  between  it  and 
the  other,  to  put  in  contrast. 

"The  figures  .  .  .  must  contrast  each  other  by  their 
several  positions." — Dryden. 

C.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  put  in  contrast ;  to  place  so  that  the 
differences  or  dissimilitudes  of  two  things  may  be 
clearly  shown. 

"...  contrasting  the  present  with  the  past,  .  .  ." 
— London  Daily  Telegraph. 

2.  Fig. :  Mentally  to  compare  the  different  quali- 
ties or  extents  of  two  things. 

cSn -trast,  'con-tras-to,  s.  [Fr.  contraste ; 
Ital.  contrasto.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  placing  two  things  in  such  a  position 
as  to  show  clearly  and  markedly  the  differences  or 


dissimilitudes  between  them ;  to  exhibit  differences 
of  quality  or  extent  by  juxtaposition. 

"  But  stoop,  and  place  the  prospect  of  the  soul 
In  sober  contrast  with  reality." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  V. 

2.  The  state  of  being  so  opposed  or  placed,  physic- 
ally or  mentally,  as  to  exhibit  clearly  and  vividly 
differences  of  quality  or  extent ;  opposition,  variety, 
or  contrariety  in  quality. 

"  How  the  poor  brute's  condition,  forced  to  run 
Its  course  of  suffering  in  the  public  road. 
Sad  contrast:  all  too  often  smote  his  heart 
With  unavailing  pity." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ii. 
*3.  Opposition. 

"  He  married  Matilda  .  .  .  but  not  without  contrast 
and  trouble." — Daniel:  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  26,  (Davies.) 

*4.  The  state  of  being  opposed  or  in  opposition, 
disagreement. 

"There  was  such  a  contrasto  'twixt  the  cardinals." — 
Houell:  Lett.,  L  vi.  8. 

II.  Art:  Opposition  of  varied  forms  in  color  or 
sculpture^  which,  by  their  juxtaposition,  bring  out 
more  vividly  the  characteristic  peculiarities  or 
features  of  each  other. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  contrast  and  com- 
parison, see  COMFAEISON. 

c6n-trast  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COXTEAST,  «.] 

cSn-tra-stlm'-n-lant,  s.  [Lat.  contra,  and  Eng. 
stimulant  (q.  v.).J 

Ifed.:  A  medicine  or  preparation  intended  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  a  stimulant. 

con  trast   Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CoNTBAST,  t>.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Aseubst. :  The  act  of  placing  in  contrast ;  con- 
trast. 

*con-tra-ta  -tlon,  s.  [Sp.  contratacion=&  con- 
tract.] A  contract,  an  agreement. 

•contratation-house,  .-•.  A  house  where  con- 
tracts and  bargains  are  made  for  the  promotion  of 
trade. 

"Touching  the  Constitutions  and  Orders  of  the  contra- 
tation-house  of  the  West  Indies  in  Sevil." — Unwell:  Letters, 
p.  123. 

con'-trate,  a.  [Lat.  confra= against,  opposite.] 
Having  cogs  or  teeth  placed  contrary  to  those  of 
common  wheels,  or  projecting  parallel  to  the  axis. 

contrate-wheel, ». 

Hor.:  A  crown-wheel  or  face-wheel  in  a  watch. 
Also  known  as  the  fourth  wheel.  Its  cogs  project 
perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of  the  wheel.  It  gave 
a  name  to  the  old  vertical  or  verge  movement,  in 
clocks  and  watches,  where  a  crown-wheel  is  placed 
in  engagement  with  the  pinion  on  the  arbor  of  the 
escape-wheel,  in  order  to  bring  into  horizontal 
position  in  the  clock  the  arbors  of  all  except  the 
escape-wheel.  The  anchor  pallet  has  put  the 
contrate-wheel  out  of  use  in  clock  escapements,  and 
the  lever  and  other  movements  have  superseded  the 
old  vertical  movement  in  watches.  (Knight.) 

con'-tra-tSn-5r,  s.   [COUNTEB-TENOE.] 

"  In  his  [Dr.  Croft's]  time  there  was  a  very  fine  contra- 
tenor  in  tne  Royal  Chapel,  .  .  ."— Mason:  On  Church. 
Music,  p.  136. 

cSn-tra-val  la  -tion,  s.  [Eng.  contra,  and  valla- 
tion  (q.  v.) ;  Fr.  contrevalldtion;  Sp.  contravala- 
cion;  Port,  contravallacdo;  Ital. contravallazione.] 

Fort. :  A  trench  defended  by  a  parapet,  con- 
structed by  a  force  besieging  a  place,  and  designed 
to  protect  themselves  and  intercept  sallies  of  the 
besieged. 

"...  the  lines  of  cr>ntrar<illati</ii  which  General 
Gourko  is  rapidly  constructing  .  .  ." — London  Times. 

c8n  -tra-va-peur,  s.   [Fr.] 

Loco.  Engin. :  A  French  invention,  a  partial  sub- 
stitute for  Drakes.  It  consists  in  injecting  a  small 
stream  of  water  from  the  boiler  into  the  exhaust- 
pipes  or  passages  before  and  during  the  reversal,  so 
as  to  bring  a  counter-pressure  of  steam  upon  the 
piston.  (Knight.) 

cSn-tra-vene',  *eon-tro-yene,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr. 
contrevenir;  Lat.  contravenio=io  come  against: 
<-o»<ra=against,  and  venio—to  come.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  come  in  opposition  to  or  conflict  witli;  to 
oppose,  to  obstruct,  to  hinder. 

"  .  .  .  it  is  to  contravene,  to  thwart,  nnd  overthrow, 
what  in  us  lies,  .  .  ." — Hoadly:  Letters  s/ync-1  Jln'tan- 
nious,  Ac.,  Let.  94. 

2.  To  transgress,  to  violate,  to  break ;  to  act  in 
opposition  to. 

"  .  .  .  those  who  have  said  and  heard  mass,  and 
otherwise  contravened  the  acts  of  parliament  made 
against  idolatrous  papistry,  .  .  .'' — *Yu/e  Trials;  John 
Ogllrle,  an.  1615. 

*iJ.  To  incur,  to  become  subjected  to.    (Scotch.) 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     ner,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     we're,     wolf,     w3rk,     whd,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     ciir,     riaie,    fill;     try,     S?  rian.     »,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  Jrw. 


contravened 

*B.  Tntrnns.:  To  act  in  opposition  to,  or  so  as  to 
violate,  any  law  or  order. 

"...  certification  of  those  that  contravened,  .  .  ." 
— Spotiiuooil:  Church,  of  Scotland,  an.  1606,  bk.  vj. 

cSn-tra-vened  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CONTRAVENE.] 
c8n-tra-ven -er,   s.    [Eng.  contraven(e) ;  -er.} 

One  who  contravenes,  violates,  or  transgresses  a 

law  or  order. 

" .  .  .  the  contravener  of  any  act  of  parliament 
•  •  ."—State  Trials;  Sir  Robert  Spotsuxod,  an.  1645. 

cSn-tra-ven  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  ».  [CONTRA- 
VENE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  violating  or  transgress- 
ing any  law  or  order ;  contravention. 
cSn-tra-ven  -tion,  «.    [Fr.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  opposing,  thwarting,  or  being  in 
conflict  with;  opposition. 

"...  they  must  of  necessity  be  spent  in  contraven- 
tions to  thelaws  of  the  land." — Swift. 

2,  The  act  of  violating  or  transgressing  any  law  or 
order;  violation. 

.     .     .     he  had,  in  the  very  presence  chamber,  posi- 
tively refused  to  draw  warrants  in  contravention  of  Acts 
of  Parliament    .     .     ."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 
II.  Scots  Law: 

1.  Gen. :  An  act  done  in  violation  of  a  legal  obli- 
gation.   (Bell:  Scotch  Law  Diet.} 

2.  Specially: 

(1)  An  act  done  by  an  heir  of  entail  in  opposition 
to  the  deed  of  entail.    (Sell.) 

(2)  An  action  founded  on  the  breach  of  law-bor- 
rows.   (Bell.) 

*c5n-tra-ve"r'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  con<ra=against, 
opposite;  versio=a  turning/]  [VERSION.]  The  act 
of  turning  to  the  opposite  side  or  direction ;  antis- 
trophe. 

"The  second  stanza  was  called  the  antistrophe  from  the 
contraversion  of  the  chorus  .  .  ." — Conareve:  On  Pin- 
daric Ode. 

•con  -tra-vgr  sj,  s.    [CONTROVERSY.] 

c8n-tra-ySr'-va,  s.  [Fr.  contraveryva;  Sp.  con- 
trayerva, contrayerba;  Port,  contra/ienia ,'  Low 
Lat.  contrayerva;  from  conira=against,  and  yerva, 
yerba,  herva,  the  same  as  Class.  Lat.  herba  —  an 
herb.  Literally  a  counter-herb,  i.  e.,  an  antidote  to 
poison.] 

Pharm.:  The  root  of  Dorstenia  Contrayerva,  a 
genus  of  Moraceas  (Mulberries).  It  has  a  stimu- 
lant and  tonic  rhizome. 

contrayerva-root,  s.  The  rhizome  of  the  Con- 
trayerva (q.  v.). 

"No  Indian  is  so  savage  but  that  he  knows  the  use  of 
his  tobacco  and  contra-yerva." — Bp.  Hall:  Works,  viii.  167. 

•centre,  *con-tree,  *con-trey,  s.    [COUNTRY.] 

"  To  quat  contre  sum  that  thou  wend." — Cursor  JSundi, 
1,149. 

cSn  -tre,  adv.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  contra.} 

Her.:  An  epithet  applied,  in  composition,  to  sev- 
eral bearings  on  account  of  their  cutting  the  shields 
in  a  contrary  and  opposite  manner :  thus  we  have 
contre-bende,  contre-chevron,  contre-pale,  &c.,  when 
there  are  two  ordinaries  of  the  same  nature  oppo- 
site to  each  other,  so  that  color  is  opposed  to  metal, 
and  metal  to  color. 

contre-dance,  s.    [CONTHA-DANCE.] 

con'-tre-basse, «.    [CONTRABASSO.] 

•con-tre-eoup,  s.  [Fr.  contre  =  against;  coup=a 
stroke.]  Opposition;  a  repulse  in  the  pursuit  of 
anything. 

•con-trec-ta'-tion,  «.  [Lat.  contrectatio  =  a 
handling:  con=with,  together;  tracto=to  handle.] 
The  act  of  touching  or  handling. 

"The  greatest  danger  of  all  is  in  the  contrectation  and 
touching  of  their  hands." — Ferrand:  Love's  Melancholy 
(1640),  p.  254. 

•con-tre-falt-ure,  s.  [O.  Fr.]  [COUNTERFEIT.] 
The  act  of  counterfeiting ;  a  sham,  a  deceit. 

"Al  his  contrefaiture  is  colour  of  sinne  and  host." — 
Polit.  Songs  and  Poems,  p.  336. 

•con-tre-fete,  *con-tre-feten,  *coun-tre-fete, 
o.  t.  [COUNTERFEIT.] 

c6n-trem'-ble,  v.  i.  [Pref.  con,  and  Eng.  tremble 
(q.  v.].]  To  tremble  or  shake  at  the  same  time  or 
together. 

"And  from  all  grounds  the  soyle  contrembling 
shook,    .    .    .  ' 

Phaer.:  Virgil;  Mnfidos,  bk.  x.,  p.  227. 

con'-tre-temps  (tempaastong),  s.  [Fr.]  Any- 
thing which  occurs  at  an  unlucky  or  unfortunate 
moment ;  an  embarrassing  event. 

•con-tre-valle,  v.  i.    [COUNTERVAIL.] 

•con-treve,  v.   [CONTRIVE.] 
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*con-tre-vore,  s.    [O.  Fr.  troveure;  Ital.  frora- 
ntra.]    A  contrivance,  a  plan. 
"  Here  now  a  contreuvre    .    .    ,"—R.  de  Brunnt,  p.  334. 

c6n-trlb  -u-ta-ble,  a.  [Eng.  contribute) ;  -able.] 
1  hat  can  be  contributed. 

c6n-trlb-u-ta-rf ,  a.  & «.  [Pref.  con,  and  Eng. 
tributary  (q.  v.).]  [CONTRIBUTORY.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.  •  Paying  tribute  to  the  same  lord ;  a  joint 
tributary. 

2.  Fig.:  Joined  in  contributing,  cooperating,  con- 
joint ;  contributing  to  the  same  purpose  or  end. 

"Yea,  the  whole  mathematics  must  be  contributary." — 
Olanvill,  Scepsis. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  pays  tribute  to  the  same  lord ;  a  joint 
tributary  or  contributor. 

2.  A  confederate. 

"Pandrasus  and  his  contrlbutaries." — Locrtne,  i.  1. 

c6n-trlb'-ute,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  contributus,  pa. 
par.  of  contribuo:  co»=c«m=with,  together,  and 
tribuo=to  pay.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  give  in  common  with  others ;  to 
pay  a  share ;  to  give  or  grant  to  a  common  stock  or 
for  a  common  purpose. 

"  His  master  contributed  a  great  sum  of  money  to  the 
Jesuits'  church,  .  .  ."— Addtson:  On  Italy. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  give  a  share  to  a  common  stock  or 
purpose. 

2.  Fig. :  To  give  or  use  one's  power  or  influence 
for  any  object ;  to  assist  or  bear  a  share  in  any  de- 
sign. 

_"These  men  also  contributed  to  obstruct  the  progress  of 
wisdom,  .  .  ." — Goldsmith:  Polite  Learning,  ch.  ii. 


contrycyon 

purpose   or    result;    contributing,    assisting,    pro- 
moting. 

"...  highly  contributive  to  the  same  end."— Decay 
ofPtety. 

c6n-trlb  -u-t5r,  *con-tryb-ut-our, s.   [Lat.] 
*1.  One  who  pays  tribute  to  a  lord  in  conjunction 
with  others ;  a  joint  tributary. 

"  I  vnderstande  that  certayn  barbarous  or  estrangers, 
be  contrybutours  vnto  theSyracusians." — Ntcoll:  Thucyiti- 
dcs,  to}.  156. 

2.  One  who  contributes  a  share  to  any  common 
fund ;  one  who  aids  or  promotes  any  common  pur- 
pose or  end  in  conjunction  with  others. 

"  I  promised  we  would  be  contributors 
And  bear  his  charge  of  wooing,  whatsoe'er." 

Shakesp.:  Tarn,  of  Skrem,  i.  2. 

3.  Anything  which  tends  to  produce  or  further 
any  result. 

"  A  grand  contributor  to  our  dissensions  is  passion." — 
Dr.  H.  Store:  Decay  oj  Christian  Piety. 

4.  One  who  supplies  articles  or  papers  to  a  news- 
paper, review,  &c. 

"  Let  therefore  the  next  friendly  contributor,  whosoever 
he  be,  observe  the  cautions  of  Swift,  and  write  secretly  in 
his  own  chamber,  .  .  ."—Rambler,  No.  66. 

c6n-trlb  -u-tSr-y',  *con-trlb-ut-or-ye,  a.  &  ». 
[Eng.  contributor ;  -j/.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Paying  tribute  to  the  same  superior ;  contribn- 
tary. 

2.  Contributing  to  any  common  fund  or  stock. 

3.  Contributing  to,  promoting  or  tending  to  pro- 
mote, any  result  in  conjunction  with  others;  con- 
tributive,  promoting,  aiding. 


I  For  the  difference  between  to  contribute  and  to 
conduce,  see  CONDUCE  ;  for   that  between  to   con- 
tribute and  to  minister,  see  MINISTER. 
c&n-trlb'-u-tSd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CONTRIBUTE.] 

c6n-trlb;-n-te"r,  s.    [fog.  contribute) ;  -er.]  One    tive  the  word  is  now  generally  written  contributaru 
'ho  or  that  which  contributes  to  any  common  pur-    (q.  v.^,  contributory  being  used  in  its  adjectivial 

"...    they  were  all  contribute™  to  it." — Forbes. 
c6n-trlb  -u-tlng,  pr.par.,a.&s.  [CONTRIBUTE.] 


"  Like  bonfires  of  contributory  wood, 
Every  man's  look  shew'd,  fed  with  others'  spirit." 
Chapman:  Bussy  D*Ambots. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  in  conjunction  with  others 
contributes  to  any  design  or  end:  one  who  gives  a 
share  to  any  common  scheme  or  plan.  [As  substan- 


A.  <fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  efe  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  giving  to  a  common 
stock,  or  of  lending  one's  influence  or  power  to  carry 
out  any  object. 

cSn-trl-bu  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  contributio,  from  con- 
tributus;  ¥r.=contribution.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  giving  to  a  common  stock  or  for  a 
common  purpose. 

"  It  hath  pleased  them  of  Macedonia,  to  make  a  certain 
contribution  for  the  poor  saints." — Rom.  xv.  26. 

2.  That  which  is  contributed  by  several  terms  to  a 
common  stock  or  for  a  common  purpose ;  a  sub- 
scription. 

"  A  street,  built  out  of  the  contributions  of  the  chari- 
table, .  .  ."—Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

II.  Fig, :  The  act  of  lending  one's  influence  or  aid 
for  the  carrying  out  of  any  object ;  a  helping  or  aid- 
ing toward  any  result. 

"  .  .  .  Aristotle's  actual  contributions  to  the  physical 
sciences  .  .  ."— Whevrell:  Philos.  of  Discovery. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Law :  A  payment  made  by  one  of  several  hav- 
ing a  common  interest  of  his  share  of  any  loss  in- 
curred, or  of  any  amount  paid  or  to  be  paid  for  the 
common  good.    Especially  the  amount  assessed  on 
each  of  several  owners  of  a  vessel  to  equalize  the 
loss  incurred  in  sacrifices  made  for   the  common 
safety  in  sea  voyages  to  avoid  capture  or  loss. 

^T  Suit  for  contribution :  A  suit  brought  by  any 
one  of  several  parties  having  a  common  interest, 
who  has  contributed  his  share  of  a  loss  or  a  lia- 
bility, to  compel  the  others  to  contribute  their 
respective  shares. 

2.  Mil.:   An   imposition   or   tax   levied   upon    a 
country  in  the  power  of  an  enemy  for  the  support 
of  their  troops. 

"  The  people  'twixt  Philippi  and  this  ground 
Do  stand  hut  in  a  forced  affection; 
For  they  have  grudged  us  contribution." 

Shakfsp.:  Julius  Ctvsar,  iv.  3. 

*I  For  the  difference  between  contribution  and 
tax,  see  TAX. 

c5n-trl-bu'-tlon-al,  a.  [Eng.  contribution;  -al.] 
Pertaining  to  or  furnishing  contributions ;  contrib- 
utive. 

c&n-trlb -u-tlve,  o.  [Eng.  contribut(e);  -foe.] 
Having  the  power  or  quality  of  contributing  to  any 


sense.] 

"...  every  one  of  them  to  he  contributories  accord- 
ing to  their  goods  and  lands,  .  .  ." — Strype:  Memorials; 
Commission  dated  May,  1661. 

•cftn-trlst ,  v.  t.  [Lat.  contristo.}  [See  next 
word.]  To  sadden,  to  make  sorrowful. 

"To  deject  and  centrist  myself." — Sterne:  Tristram 
Shandy,  ii.  198. 

*c6n-trls  -tate,  o.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  contristatus,  pa. 
par.  of  contristo=to  make  sad :  con=c«m=with,  to- 
gether, fully,  and  tristis=&a.A,  sorrowful.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  sadden,  to  make  sorrowful  or  mel- 
ancholy. 

"  Let  me  never  more  contristate  thy  Holy  Spirit,"— 
Spiritual  Conquest. 

II.  Intrans. :  To  cause  sorrow  or  sadness. 
"...    somewhat  they  do  contristate,  but  very  little." 
— Bacon:  2fat.  Hist. 

•con-trls-ta -tlon,  s.     [Lat.  contristatio,  from 
contristatus.} 
\,  The  actof  making  sad  or  sorrowful ;  saddening. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  sad  or  sorrow-  • 
f nl ;  sadness,  melancholy,  grief. 

"...  which  they  may  do  by  a  kind  of  sadness  and 
contestation  of  the  spirits,  .  .  ." — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 

cSn  -trite,  *con-tryt,  a.  &  «.  [Lat.  contritus= 
perfectly  bruised,  pa.  par.  of  contero:  coji=ctt»i= 
with,  thoroughly,  and  tero=to  rub,  to  bruise ;  Fr. 
contrit;  Ital.,  Sp.  &  Port,  contrite.} 

A.  As  adjective: 

*l.  Lit.:  Thoroughly  bruised  or  worn. 

2.  Fig. :  Deeply  sorry  for  sin ;  thoroughly  peni- 
tent. [CONTRITION.] 

"  .  .  .  him  that  is  poor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit, 
.  .  ." — Isaiah  Ixvi.  2. 

B.  As   subst. :  One  who  is  thoroughly  penitent, 
feeling  a  deep  sorrow  for  his  sin,  and  an  earnest 
desire  to  please  God. 

"Such  contrites  intend  and  desire  absolution,  though 
they  have  it  not."— Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity,  bk.  vi.,  §  366. 
(Latham.) 

c8n  -trlte-1?,  adv.  [Eng(.  contrite;  -ly.}  In  a 
contrite  manner  or  spirit ;  with  contrition  or  peni- 
tence. 

con -trite-ness,  «.  [Eng.  contrite;  -ness.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  contrite ;  contrition,  peni- 
tence. 

c&n-tri  -tlon,  *con-trl-cion,  *eon-tri-cloun, 
•con-try-cyon,  *con-trys-syoun,  s.  [Fr.  contri- 
tion; Sp.  rontricion;  Ital.  contrizione,  all  from 
Lat.  contritio,  from  contritus,  pa.  par.  of  contero= 
to  rub  or  bruise  thoroughly.]  [CONTRITE.] 


boll,     b<5y;     po~ut,    Jdwl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     vhls;     sin,     as, ;     expect,     Xenopuon,     e?lst.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  snan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§lon  =  zhun.     -tious,    -clous,     -sious  ------  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &<•.  =  bel,     del. 


contriturate 
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controversion 


*1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  rubbing  or  bruising  thor- 
oughly. 

•'  .  .  .  reducible  into  powder  by  contrition.''  — 
Browne:  Vulyar  Errors. 

2.  Fig.:  Deep  and  heartfelt  sorrow  for  sin,  with 
an  earnest  desire  to  please  God ;  repeutance,  peni- 
tence. 

"  Here,  while  her  bosom  aches  and  throbs 
With  deep  and  agonizing  sobe. 
That  half  are  passion,  half  contrition." 

Loxyfelttitc:  The  Golden  Leyend,  it. 

^T  For  the  difference  between  contrition  and 
repentance,  see  REPENTANCE. 

C&n-trlt  -(L-rate,  v.  t.  [Pref.  con=evni=with, 
thoroughly,  and  Eng.  triturate  (q.  v.).J  To  reduce 
to  small  particles  by  friction,  to  pulverize. 

c6n-triV'-?.-ble,  a.  [Eng.  confriv(e) ;  -ai/e.] 
Possible  to  be  contrived,  designed,  planned,  or 
invented. 

cSn-triv'-^nge,  s.    [Eng.  contriv(e) ;  -ance.] 

1.  The  act  of  contriving,  designing,  or  planning 
anything  for  a  particular  purpose. 

"  .    .    .    one,  whose  bold  contrivances  and  skill." 

WttrdKirorth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

2.  A  disposition  of  parts,  an  arrangement,  plan, 
or  design. 

"  Contrivance  intricate  express' d  with  ease, 
Where  unassisted  sight  no  beauty  sees." 

Covtper:  Retirement. 

3.  A  device,  plan,  or  scheme  contrived  for  an  end ; 
an  apparatus. 

"...  and  apart  from  this,  they  have  a  motive  to 
labor  more  assiduously,  and  adopt  contrivances  for  mak- 
ing their  labor  more  effectual.''— J.  S.  Mil:  Polit.  Econ. 
(1848),  vol.  i.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii.,  §  2,  p.  143. 

4.  An  artifice,  plot,  or  scheme. 

"There  might  be  a  feint,  a  contrivance  in  the  matter, 
to  draw  him  into  some  secret  ambush," — Atterbury. 

H  For  the  difference  between  contrivance  and 
device,  see  DEVICE. 

cftn-trlve'  (l),  *con-treve,  *con-troeve,  'con- 
trove,  r.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  controver=bo  find  out, 
*rotier=to  find ;  Fr.  trouver ;  Ital.  trovare,  from  Lat. 
turbo=to  move,  to  seek  for.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  design  or  plan  in  the  mind;  to  invent,  to 
excogitate,  to  devise. 

"  Be  tham  that  newgyses  controves" 

Hampole:  Prick  of  Conscience,  1,661. 

•2.  To  examine  thoroughly. 

"Some,  more  acute,  and  more  industrious  still, 
Contrive  creation    .    .    ."    Cowper:  Task,  bk.  iii, 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  devise  means  for  an  end,  to  manage ;  to  suc- 
ceed in  a  design. 

"...  persons  who,  under  pretense  of  promoting  the 
union,  might  really  be  contriving  only  to  prolong  the  in- 
terregnum."— Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xui. 

*2.  To  plot,  to  scheme,  to  form  designs. 

"...    have  you  with  these  contrived 
To  bait  me?" 

Shakesp.:  Midi,  night's  Dream,  iii.  2. 

If  Crabb  £hus  discriminates  between  to  contrive, 
to  devise,  and  to  invent :  "  To  contrive  and  devise  do 
not  express  so  much  as  to  invent :  we  contrive  and 
devise  in  small  matters ;  we  invent  in  those  of 
greater  moment.  Contriving  and  devising  respect 
the  manner  of  doing  things ;  inventing  comprehends 
the  action  and  the  thing  itself ;  the  former  are  but 
the  new  fashioning  of  things  that  already  exist ;  t  ho 
latter  is,  as  it  were,  the  creation  of  something  new : 
to  contrive  and  devise  are  intentional  actions,  the 
result  of  a  specific  effort ;  invention  naturally  arises 
from  the  exertion  of  an  inherent  power ;  we  require 


thoughts  than  devising;  we  contrive  on  familiar 
and  common  occasions;  we  devise  _ in  seasons  of 
difficulty  and  trial.  A  contrivance  is  simple  and 
obvious  to  a  plain  understanding ;  a  device  is  com- 
plex and  far-fetched ;  it  requires  a  ready  concep- 
tion and  a  degree  of  art. "  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

11  For  the  difference  between  to  contrive  and  to 
concert,  see  CONCEKT. 

•cfin-trlv  6  (2),  v.  t,  [A  most  anomalous  forma- 
tion from  Lat.  contero,  pa.  par.  contrltus.  \  To  wear 
away,  to  pass,  to  spend. 

"  Please  ye  we  may  contrive  this  afternoon, 
And  quaff  carouses  to  our  mistress'  health." 

Sliakesf..-  Tarn,  of  Shrew,  i.  2. 

c6n-trlved',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CONTRIVE.] 

*c6n-trlve -ment,  s.    [Eng.  contrive;  -mtnt.] 

1.  A  design,  a  plan,  a  plot. 

"The  king  being  not  only  active  to  meet  their  ivrnfr/rc- 
tn*'i»N,  but  had  some  advantage  upon  them."—  Sir  O.  Buck: 
Bist.  K/ng  Richar<i  111.,  p.  43. 


2.  Contrivance,  arrangement,  disposition. 

"  .  .  .  the  admirable  cuntrirt-inrut  and  artifice  of 
this  great  fabric  of  the  universe." — GUutrille:  Pre-existence 
of  Souls,  p.  176. 

c6n-triv'-er,  s.  [Eng.  contriv(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
contrives,  plans,  or  designs  anything;  a  planner;  a 
designer. 

"  The  first  artificer  of  death,  the  shrewd 
Contriver,  who  first  sweated  at  the  forge." 

Cowper:  Titek,  bk.  v. 

c6n-triv -Ing,  *con-trov-ynge,  tir.pur.,  a.  &  x. 
[<  CONTRIVE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip,  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  -4s substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  planning,  plotting,  or  designing; 
contrivance. 

"...  One  that  slept  in  the  contriving  of  lust,  and 
waked  to  do  it  .  .  .  "—  Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

2.  Art,  skill. 

"  For  of  his  owne  controuynge 
He  find  magik,  and  taught  it  forth." 

Gower:  Con.  A.,  bk.  vi. 

3.  A  plot,  a  scheme. 

"Of  that  fals  controueyng  gaf  thei  jugement." 

K.  de  Brunne,  p.  255. 

cftn-trol,  *con-troul,  *con-trole,  s.  [A  con- 
traction of  canter-roll,  counter-roll ',  from  Fr.  con- 
trole;  O.  Fr.  contre-rdle  =  &  duplicate  register,  a 
check:  con/re=agaiust,  and  rOle=a.  roll,  from  Lat. 
rotulus.] 

I.  Lit. :  A  duplicate  register,  account,   or  book 
kept  by  one  officer  to  act  as  a  check  on  another. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  check,  a  restraint. 

"...  for  the  most  part  without  any  checke  or  con- 
trole." — Hakewill:  Apologie,  p.  1. 

2.  Authority,    superintendence,    or   power   over ; 
command. 

"...  the  House  of  Commons  should  exercise  a  control 
over  all  the  departments  of  the  executive  administra- 
tion."— Macaulay:  Hist.  E>KJ,,  ch.  xx. 

*3.  One  who  exercises  restraint  or  authority ;  a 
ruler. 

"  Then  formed  to  be  instruments,  not  controls." — 
Burke:  French  Revol.,  p.  84. 

IT  Eng.  Hist.  Board  of  Control :  A  board  consist- 
ing of  six  members,  established  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  17S4, 
for  the  control  and  legislation  of  India.  It  was  abol- 
ished in  1858  on  the  transference  of  the  government 
of  India  to  the  Crown. 

c&n-trol ,  *con-troule,  *c6n  troll',  v.  t.  &  i. 
[CONTROL,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  check  by  a  duplicate  register  or  ac- 
count. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  confute  or  convict  by  counter-statements. 

"  The  Duke  of  Milan 

And  liis  more  braver  daughter  could  control  thee." 
.Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

2.  To  exercise  a   check   or   restraint   upon;    to 
restrain,  to  check. 

"  Rash  heat  perhaps  a  moment  might  C'mtml, 
Not  break,  the  settled  temper  of  thy  soul." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xxiii.,  1.  687-88. 

3.  To  exercise  control  over;  to  keep   under,  to 
govern. 

"  Taught  to  command  the  fire,  control  th«  flood." 

Pup?:  A'sauy  on  .V.ni,  iii.  220. 

4.  To  hinder. 

"Nothing  can  affection's  course  control." 

Stmki'.-tp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  500. 

5.  To  be  superior  to,  to  overpower. 

"  His  art  is  of  such  power, 
It  would  control  my  dam's  god,  Setebos." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  exercise  control  or  restraint;  to 
check,  to  rule. 

"  O  dearest  Andrew,  says  the  humble  droll, 
Henceforth  may  I  obey,  and  thou  control." 

Prior:  .tfe/*ry  Andrew. 

con-trol'-la-ble,  c6n-trol'-a-ble,  *con-troul- 
a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  control ;  -able.]  Capable  of  being 
controlled,  or  kept  in  restraint  or  check;  subject 
or  amenable  to  command. 

"...    controllable  by  reason."—  South. 

c6n-tr6Ued',pa.  par.  or  a.    [CONTROL,  r.] 

cbn-trol  -ler,  *con-troul-er,  *conter-roler,  s. 
[Eng.  control:  -er.]    [COMPTROLLER] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  A  Comptroller. 


2.  One  who  oxercises  control,  authority,  or    re- 
straint ;  a  ruler,  a  governor,  a  director. 

"...  who  will  bee  kinge's  felowes,  yea  and  con- 
troulers,  sauingthey  only?"—  Barnes;  Works,  p.  186. 

3.  Spec. :  An  officer  or  overseer  appointed  to  verify 
the  accounts  of  other  officers.    (\\Tiarton.) 

4.  With  the  matter  expressed  in  which  control  is 
exercised. 

"  The  great  controller  of  our  fate. 
Deign' d  to  be  man,  and  liv'd  in  low  estate." 

Dryden. 
*5.  A  censurer  or  detractor. 

"Saucy  controller  of  our  private  steps!" 

Slutkesp..-  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  3. 

II.  Xaut,:  A  cast-iron  block  having  depressions 
on  its  upper  surface  adapted  to  fit  the  links  of  the 
cable  which  passes  over  the  block  on  its  way  from 
the  locker  to  the  hawse-hole.  (Knight.) 

c&n-trol  -ler-ahlp,  s.  [Eng.  controller;  -ship,] 
The  office,  position,  or  rank  of  a  controller.  [Coiip- 

TROLLERSHIP.] 

c&n-trol-llng,  *con-troul-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.  As. 
[CONTROL,  t'.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.;  (See  the 
verb.) 

0.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  power  of  exercising  con- 
trol or  authority. 

"...  the  checking  and  controulling  of  our  vicious 
inclinations." — Tillotson,  vol.  i.,  ser,  28. 

con-trol  -ment,  c&n-troll  -mSnt,  *comp-trol- 
ment,*con-trole-ment,*con-troul-ment,*coun- 
terrolment,  s.  [Eng.  control;  -ment.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Control,  regulation,  authority,  or  superintend- 
ence over. 

"  .  .  .  the  charge  and  comptrolment  of  all  suche  as 
were  next  to  hys  bodye." — Hall:  Hen.  VII.,  an.  9. 

*2.  The  state  of  being  under  control  or  restraint. 
"...  you  may  do  it  without  controlment."— Shakesp.  • 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  i.  3. 

*3.  Opposition,  confutation. 

"  Were  it  reason  that  we  should  suffer  the  same  to  pass 
without  controlment,  .  .  . " — Hooker. 

*4.  Resistance,  hostility. 
"  Here  have  we  war  for  war  and  blood  for  blood, 

Controlment  for  controlment    .     .     ." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  i.  1. 

*II.  Legal:  A  check. 

*c6n-tr6-ve"rs'-al,  a.    [Eng.  controvers(e) ;  -aJ.] 

1.  Turning  different  ways. 

"The  temple  of  Janus,  with  uia  two  controversal  faces, 
.  .  ."— Milton:  Areopagitica,  394.  (Latham.) 

2.  Controversial. 

"  I  may  perhaps  have  taken  some  pains  in  studying 
controrersal  divinity." — Boyle.-  Love  ofOod,  p.  122. 

*c6n-tro-v5rs'-]j,-ryi,  a.  [Eug.  controvers(e); 
-an/.]  Controversial. 

"These  con troversary  points  .  .  ." — Bp.  Hall:  To  his 
Dioc.,  Works,  ii.  370. 

*c5n'*tr6-verse,  s.  &v.  t.    [CONTROVERSY.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  controversy,  a  dispute. 

"  For  he  the  appeal  of  innocence  derides. 
And  with  his  sword  the  coutroperst  decides." 

Sandys.-  Paraph,  of  Job,  p.  15. 

2.  A  question  in  dispute  or  controver.-y, 

"The  contravene  of  life  and  death 
Is  arbitrated  by  his  breath." 

Sandys:  Ps.,  p.  106. 

B.  As  verb:  To  dispute,  to  controvert. 
*con  -tr6-versed,  a.    [CONTROVEHSE,  v.] 

con -tr6-vers-§r,  con'-tr6-vers-5r,  s.  [Eng. 
controvei'8(e) ,  -er,  -or.]  A  disputant,  a  controv<-r- 
tor;  one  who  controverts  any  statement,  or  who 
engages  in  controversy . 

c6n-tr6-v§r  -sial  (sial  assfcal),«.  [Eng.  con- 
troversy; -al.]  Pertaining  to  controversy;  given  or 
inclined  to  controversy. 

".  .  .  whole  libraries  of  controversial  books."—  -Vn- 
canlay:  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  xv. 

c5n-tr6-ver -slal-Ist  (sial  as  anal),  s.  [Eug. 
controversial;  -isf.J  One  given  or  inclined  to  con- 
troversy ;  a  controverser,  a  disputant. 

".  .  .  the  distress  of  those  controversialist*  .  .  ." 
— Macanlay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

c6n-tro-ver  -slal-lf  (sial  as  anal),  adr.  [Eng. 
controversial;  -/!/.]  In  a  controversial  manner;  by 
way  of  controversy. 

*c6n -tro-ver-8l-less,  a.  [  En^.  controversy; 
-less.]  Not  admitting  of  controversy  or  dispute; 
undoubted,  questionless. 

C0n'-tr6-ver  -Sion,  s.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
controversio,  from  controversor=to  dispute,  to  en- 
gage in  controversy.] 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    ner,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,     air,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or.     wore,     wplf,     wSrk.     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub.     cUre,     unite.     cGr,     rule,     full;     try.     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


controversy 


1.  The  act  of  controverting  or  disputing. 

2.  A  matter  in  dispute,  a  controversy. 

".  .  .  the  decision  of  the  cnutrf.n'fri*ft»i  .  .  ." — 
Spotswood:  Church  i>f  Scotl'iiut,  bk.  ii.,  an.  1U79. 

c5n -trb-vSr-sy4,  *con -tra-ver-sy,  s.  [Fr.  con- 
troverse ;  Prov.,  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  contrnriTtfiii, 
from  Lat.  controver8ia=(l)  a  turning  against  an 
attack,  (2)  a  civil  lawsuit,  (3)  a  debate,  a  dispute, 
a  quarrel ;  con/roiierffus=disputed ;  controversor= 
to  Ibe  at  variance:  contro  (the  same  as  contra)  — 
against,  and  trrsus,  pa.  par.  of  verto=to  turu.J 

*1.  Opposition,  resolute  resistance. 

"  The  torrent  roar*d,  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lusty  sinews,  throwing  it  aside 
And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy." 
Shakeap.;  Julius  Caesar,  i.  2. 
f2.  A  lawsuit. 

".  .  .  when  any  man  that  hud  a  controversy  came  to 
the  king  for  judgment,  then  Absalom  called  unto  him, 
.  .  ."—2  Saw.  xv.  2. 

f3.  (Chiefly  Scripture):  A  cause  of  variance,  a 
quarrel,  a  strife. 

"The  Lord  hath  also  a  controversy  with  Judah  ,  .  ." 
— Bosea  xii.  2. 

4.  A  debate,  a  dispute,  as  a  rule  in  writing;  one 
conducted  orally  being  generally  called  a  dispute  or 
an  altercation. 

".  .  .  contnwemies  engendered  controversies  .  .  ." 
— Macaulay:  Mist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

'controversy- writer,  s.    A  controversial  writer. 
"  Their  schoolmen,    casuists,    and    controversy-writers 
.     .     ."— Bp.  Barlow:  Rein.,  p.  169. 

c5n  -trft-V§rt,  v.  t.  [Lat.  co?ifra=against,  verto 
=to  turn.J 

1.  To  dispute,  to  oppose  in  reasoning,  to  argue 
about;  to  call  in  question  or  deny  the  correctness 
or  justness  of  any  statement  or  conclusion. 

"If  any  person  shall  think  fit  to  controvert  them,  he 
may  do  it  very  safely  for  me."—  clteyne;  Philo.  Prin. 

*2.  To  contend  about,  to  make  a  question  or  point 
of  contention. 

".  .  .  the  mode  of  its  government  was  controverted 
between  the  republican  and  tyrannical  parties,  .  .  ." 
—Burke:  A  Vindication  of  Natural  Society. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  controvert 
and  to  dispute :  *'  To  controvert  has  regard  to  spec- 
ulative points ;  to  dispute  respects  matters  of  fact : 
there  is  more  of  opposition  in  controversy ;  more  of 
doubt  in  disputing :  a  sophist  controverts;  a  skeptic 
disputes:  the  plainest  and  sublimest  truths  of  the 
Gospel  have  been  all  controverted  in  their  turn  by 
the  self-sufficient  inquirer;  the  authenticity  of  the 
Bible  itself  has  been  disputed  by  some  few  individ- 
uals; the  existence  of  a  God  by  still  fewer."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

C6n'-tr6-v5rt-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a,  [CONTROVERT.] 
e6n -tr&-v5rt-er,  *.    (Eng.  controvert ;  -er.]  One 
who  controverts  or  disputes ;  a  disputant,  a  contro- 
versialist. 

c8n-tr6-ve"rt  -I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  controvert;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  disputed ;  admitting  of  question 
or  dispute ;  disputable. 

"...  many  coiitrovertibte  truths,  .  .  ." — Browne: 
Tvlgar  Errors. 

c5n-tr6-vgrt  -I-bly*.  adr.  [Eng.  controvert- 
ib(le) ;  -ly^]  In  a  controvertible  or  disputable  man- 
ner ;  in  a  manner  open  to  doubt  or  dispute. 

con-tr6-vert  -Ing,  pr.  par,,  a.  &  s.    [CONTBO- 

VEST.J 

A.  &  B.  Ax  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  calling  iu  question  or 
disputing;  controversy,  dispute. 

COn-tr6-V§rt  -1st,  s.  [Eng.  controvert;  -ist.] 
A  controversialist ;  one  given  to  or  skilled  in  con- 
troversy. 

"...  this  prince  of  eontrorertitts." — Archbishop 
TtUofton. 

c5n-tr6-vert-Ist  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  controvertist; 
-ical. ]  Controversia  1 . 

"  In  controvertistieal  debates  there  was  no  appeal  from 
reason  to  the  sword." — Gent,  Instructed,  p.  350.  (Dories.) 

C&n-tru'-S,ion,  ».  [Lat.  con  =  cum  =  with,  to- 
gether, and  trudo=to  press,  to  squeeze.]  A  pressing 
or  squeezing  together. 

"  .  .  .  the  pressure  or  contrusion  of  the  particles  of 
the  water  against  one  another  .  .  ." — Boyle:  H'orfca, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  617. 

con  truth,  r.  /.  [Pref.  con=cum=with,  together, 
and  Eng.  truth  (q.  v.).]  To  agree  in  truth;  to 
accord. 

"  All  the  holy  doctrines  of  Divine  Scripture  do  ... 
contruth  with  each  other." — Hall-  Work*,  viii.  562. 
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*c6n-tu-b§r  -nal,  *c6n-tu-ber  -nl-al,  a.  [Lat. 
contubernalis—a.  companion  in  the  field:  con— cum 
—with,  together,  and  tnhi-nni  =  &  tent.]  Lodging 
or  messing  together ;  living  iu  comradeship. 

"They  ben  contubernial  with  the  Lord."— Chaucer:  Par- 
son's Tale. 

*c6n  -tU-mace,  r.  i.  [Fr.co»fumocir.]  [CONTU- 
MACIOUS.] To  act  contumaciou.-ly. 

"...  no  bishop  was  called  nor  conttnnaced  except 
the  pretended  bishop  of  Koss."—  Scalding,  i.  813. 

*c6n -tu-ma9e,  s.  [Fr.  contumace.]  [('OXTU- 
MACIOUS.]  Contumacy;  also  a  legal  term  for 
declaring  a  person  contumacious. 

con  tu  ma  cious,  a.  [Lat.  contutnax,  from  con 
=cu?n=with,  together,  and  fumeo=to  swell.] 

I.  Ord,  Lang, :  Perverse,  obstinate,  stubborn  ;  dis- 
obedient to  authority. 

"...  the  cunt  amadous  resistance  which  they  were 
In  the  habit  of  offering  .  .  ." — Macautuy:  ///»/.  Eny,, 
ch.  xviii. 

II.  Laiv :  Disobedient  to  the  orders  of  a  court  ; 
in  contempt. 

"  If  he  were  contumacious,  he  might  be  excommunicated, 
.  .  ,"—  Macaitlay:  Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  vi. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  contumacious  and 
obstinate,  Bee  OBSTINATE. 

con  tu-ma  -cious-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  contumacious; 
-ly.]  In  a  contumacious,  stubborn,*  perverse,  or 
disobedient  manner, 

con  tu  ma  clous  ness,  s.  [Eng. contumacious; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  be.ingcontumacious; 
obstinacy,  perverseness,  stubbornness;  contumacy. 

"...  the  difficulty  and  contumaciousuess  of  cure." 
—  Wiseinnn. 

*con-tu-ma9  -I-tyS  s.  [Formed  by  analogy,  as  if 
from  a  Lat.  coittumacitas.'}  Contumacy. 

"  Such  a  fund  of  contitmacity  .  .  ." — Carlule:  Miscell., 
iv.80. 

con -tU-ma-9yS  s.  [Lat.  contumacia,  from  con- 
tumax.]  [CONTUMACIOUS.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Perverseness,  obstinacy,  or  stub- 
bornness in  opposition  to  lawful  authority. 

"  Such  acts 
Of  contumacy  will  provoke  the  Highest." 

MiltuiH  P.L.,x..  1,026. 

II.  Law:  Willful  contempt  of  and  disobedience  to 
the  orders  or  summons  of  a  legally   constituted 
court.    It  is  punishable  by  tine  or  imprisonment,  or 
both. 

"  .  .  .  the  party's  contumacies  and  disobedience." — 
Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  contumacy 
and  rebellion :  "Resistance  to  lawful  authority  is 
the  common  idea  included  in  the  signification  of 
both  these  terms,  but  contumacy  does  not  express 
so  much  as  rebellion:  the  contumacious  resist  only 
occasionally ;  the  rebel  resists  systematically :  the 
contumacious  stand  only  on  certain  points  and 
oppose  the  individual;  the  rebel  sets  nimself  up 
against  the  authority  itself;  the  contumacious 
thwart  and  contradict,  they  never  resort  to  open 
violence ;  the  rebel  acts  only  by  main  force ;  con- 
tumacy shelters  itself  under  the  plea  of  equity  and 
justice;  rebellion  sets  all  law  and  order  at  defi- 
ance." (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

con-tu-me'-ll-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  contwneliosus,  from 
fo?if-ume/ta=con  tamely  (q.  v.}.] 

1.  Reproachful,  contemptuous,  insolent,  taunting. 
"  With  scoffs  and  scorns  and  contumelious  taunts." 

Shakesp.:  Hen.  VI.,  Pt.  7.,  i.  4. 

2.  Making  use  of  contemptuous  or  abusive  lan- 
guageor  conduct ;  rude,  insolent,  abusive. 

"There  is  yet  another  sort  of  contumelious  persona, 
.  .  ." — Government  of  the  Tongue. 

3.  Disgraceful,  shameful,  ignominious. 

"  As  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  injurious  to  them,  so  is 

it  contumelious  to  him." — Decay  of  Piety. 

*4,  Dishonoring. 

"  Giving  our  holy  virgins  to  the  stain 
Of  co tititHielfoux,  heawtly,  madbrain'd  war." 

Shake*!*.:  Timon  of  Athens,  v.  1. 

con-tu-me  -ll-OUS~l^,  adr.  [Eng.  contumeli- 
ous; -ly.] 

1.  Reproachfully,  contemptuously,  tauntingly,  in- 
solently. 

"  Past  measure  C"iitnmt'Ii»n^ly,  this  crew 
Fare  through  thy  house." 

Chapman:  Homer;  Odyssfij,  bk.  i. 

*2.  In  a  disgraceful  or  shameful  manner. 
"Fie,  lords!  that  you,  being  supreme  magistrates, 
Thus  cuntnmetiously  should  break  the  peace  t" 

Shnkesp.:  Henry   17.,  Pt.  /.,  1.  3. 

c5n-tu~me  -U-ous-ness,s.  [Eng.roH/i<w//"K*; 
-ness.\ 

1.  Rudeness,  insolence,  contempt. 

2.  Disgrace,  contumely. 


conus 

c5n  -tu-mS-lyS  s.  [Fr.  cor.tumelie,  from  Lat.  r on- 
t uttic I itt  =  m\  iiiMilt,  abuse.] 

1.  Rudeness,  insolence,  contempt,  taunting. 
"Why  should_any  man  be  troubled  at  the  contumelies  of, 

those  whose  judgment  deserves  not  to  be  valued?" — Arch- 
bishvp  Tillotson. 

2.  Disgrace,  shame,  ignominy. 

"  .  .  .  his  arms  were  torn  with  contumely  out  of  the 
Herald's  Book  .  .  ."—Macaulay-.  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

c6n-tu  -muriate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  contumulatus,  pa. 
par.  of  co)itumulo=to  bury:  con=rwm=with,  to- 
gether, and  tumulu8=a  mound,  a  tomb.]  To  bury 
together,  or  in  the  same  tomb  or  grave. 

"And  then  contumulate  both  man  and  wife." 

Old  Poem  in  Ashmole's  Theat.  Chem.,  p.  178. 

c&n-tu-nm-la'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  contumulatioj  from 
contumulo.]  The  act  of  burying  together,  or  in  the 
same  grave. 

c6n.-tfind'(  v.  t.  [Lat.  contundo.]  [CONTUSION.] 
To  beat  together,  to  bruise. 

"  His  muscles  were  so  extended  and  contended  that  he 
was  not  corpus  mobile." — Gayton:  Notes  on  D.  Quix.,  iii.  2. 

con- tune  ,  v.  i.  [According  to  Tyrwhitt,  a  form 
of  continue ^  used  metrigratia,  but  itmay  mean  con, 
tune,  i.  e.,  to  be  in  accord.] 

"  It  is  of  Love,  as  of  Fortune, 
That  chaungeth  oft  and  nill  con  tune.** 

Chaucer. 

c6n-tft§e',  v.  t.  [Lat.  contuvut,  pa.  par.  of  con- 
tundo.]  [  CONTUSION.] 

1.  To  beat  together,  to  bruise,  to  pound,  to  bray. 
"...    roots,  barks,  and  seeds,  contused  together,  and 

mingled  with  other  earth,     .     .     ." — ttacon. 

2.  To  bruise  without  breaking. 

"The  ligature  contuses  the  lips  in  cutting  them,  .  .  ." 
—  Wiseman:  Surgery. 

c6n-t<l§ed  ,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CONTUSE.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Bruised,  beaten  up,  pounded,  or 
brayed. 

2.  Surg. :  Applied  to  a  wound  in  which  the  flesh 
is  bruised,  but  the  skin  not  broken. 

Con-tHs,  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  *.    [CONTUSE.] 
A.i&B.  Aspr.  par.  rf-  particip.  adj.:  (See  the  verb.) 
C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  bruising,  pounding,  or 
beating  together ;  contusion. 

C&n-tfl'-glon,  s.  [Lat,  contusio,  from  contusua, 
pa.  par.  of  contundo=to  beat  together:  con—cum^ 
with,  together,  and  run<2o=to  beat,  to  bruise.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Tlie  act  or  process  of  beating  together,  bruis- 
ing, or  pounding. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  reducing  to  powder  by 
beating. 

"Take  a  piece  of  glnss,  and  reduce  it  to  powder,  it 
acquiring  by  contusion  a  multitude  of  minute  surfaces, 
.  .  ." — Boyle:  Experiments  and  Considerations  touching 
Colors. 

3.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  beaten  up  or 
bruised. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

""  The  bones,  in  sharp  colds,  wax  brittle  ;  and  all  contu- 
sions, in  hard  weather,  are  more  difficultto  cure."—  Bacon. 

II.  Surg.:  A  bruise. 

c6n-tfl  -slve,  a.  [Eng.  contus(e);  -£«.]  Bruising. 
"  Shield  from  contusive  rocks  her  timber  limbs." 
Poetry  of  Anti-Jacobin,  p.  150. 

co-nu-lar '-I-flt,  s.  [Lat.  conulus=a  little  cone, 
dimin.  of  conus=a  cone  (q.  v.).l 

Palceont.;  A  genus  of  shells  referred,  though 
doubtfully,  to  the  pteropodous  family  Hyaleidee. 
Forty  species  are  known,  extending  from  tlie  Silu- 
rian to  the  Carboniferous  rocks  (Tate)*  Conularia 
elongata  is  frequent ;in  Ireland,  and  C.  Sowerby i  iu 
Wenlock  limestone  iu  England. 

c&-nun -drum  (pi.  conundrums),  s.  [Etym. 
uncertain.  Skeat  suggests  that  it  is  a  corruption 
of  Lat*conandwn=a  thing  to  be  attempted  or  tried, 
from  Conor  =  to  attempt,  to  try.]  A  riddle,  the 
answer  to  which  contains  a  pun. 

"  Mean  time  he  smoaks,  and  laughs  at  merry  tale, 
Or  pun  ambiguous,  or  conundrum  quaint." 

Philips. 

CO  -nus,  8.    [Lat.  =  a  cone  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Zo6l.:  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  mollusks,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Conidte  (q.  v.).    The  shell 
is  inversely  conical,  with  a  lung  narrow  aperture, 
a  notched  outer  lip,  and  a  minute  lamellar  opercu- 
lum.    The  animal  has  an  oblong  truncated  foot,  a 
long  head  with  too  widely-separated  tentacles,  sup- 
porting eyes.    The  specie.s,  which  are  called  cone- 
shells,  are  found  iu  all  tropical  seas.    About  371 
recent  species  are  known,  and  84  fossil,  the  latter 
from  the  chalk  onward.    Conus  gloria  marts  has 
fetched  $250. 

2.  Anat.:  Any  conical  structure.    Thus  a  part  of 
the  right  or  anterior  ventricle  is  called  the  Conus 
arteriosus,  and  a  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  Conus 
medullaris.    (Quain.) 


boll,     btfy;     po~ut,    Jowl;     cat,     9011,     cnorus,     gain,     bench;     go,     fcem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan,     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -s,ion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -We,     -die.     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 


conusable 
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convent 


*con  -u-§9.-ble,  a.  [A  corruption  of  cognizable 
(q-  v.).]  Cognizable ;  liable  or  proper  to  be  tried  or 
judged. 

"  He  is  a  judge  of  one  of  those  courts,  where  matri- 
monial causes  are  conusable." — Bishop  Barlow:  Remains, 
p.  366. 

c8n-val,  8.  &a.  [From  Mod.  Lat.  convallium, 
in  the  compound  term,  Liliunt  convallium,  the  old 
name  of  the  "  Conval  Lily."] 

tA.  As  subst.  (in  compos,  only) :  A  deep  valley. 
[CoNVALLABiA,  etym.] 

B.  As  adj.:  Growing  in  a  deep  valley.  (Used 
only  in  the  subjoined  compound.) 

Conval-llly ,  s.  A  well-known  lily,  the  lily  of  the 
valley — Convallaria  majalis.  [CONVALLARIA.] 

*cSn-va-lesce  ,  v.  i.  [Lat.  convalesco=to  grow 
strong:  con=cum=with,  together;  valesco,  incept, 
of  valeo=to  be  strong.]  To  become  convalescent, 
to  recover  strength  after  sickness. 

*cSn-va-lesced',  a.  [Eng.  convalesc(e) ;  -ed.] 
Eecovering  strength  after  illness ;  convalescent. 

c8n-va-les  -5gn$e,  fcon-va-les  ^en-cf,  s.  [Fr. 
convalescence ;  Prov.  convalescencia ;  Sp.  conva- 
lecencia;  Port,  convalecenca,  convalescenca;  Ital. 
convalescenza,  all  from  Lat.  convalescentia.  [CON- 
VALESCENT.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  state  of  recovering  from  sickness : 
the  time  during  which  such  an  advance  toward 
health  is  in  process  of  taking  place. 

t2.  Fig. :  It  has  been  used  of  the  spirits  rather 
than  of  bodily  health. 

"  .  .  .  she  recover*  d  her  spirits  to  a  reasonable  eoi.* 
valefcence." — Clarendon:  History,  vol.  ii.,  p.  278. 

cSn-va-le8'-$ent,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  convalescent;  Sp. 
convaleciente ;  Port,  convalecente ;  Ital.  co»t>a- 
lescente,  nil  from  Lat.  convalescens,  pr.  par.  of  con- 
valesco  =  to  regain  health,  to  grow  strong,  to  get 
better.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  persons:  Gaining  health,  becoming  better, 
gradually  advancing  toward  health. 

2.  Of  things .    Associated  with  a  state  of  return- 
ing health ;  possessed  by   a  person  in  process  of 
being  restored  to  health. 

"  Sandance  late  in  convalescent  charms 
Fresh  as  a  May-blown  rose,    .    .    ." 

Glover:  Athenaid,  bk.  xxv. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  person  in  process  of  recovering 
from  sickness. 

c8n-va-leB'-$ent-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  convalescent; 
-Zy.J  In  a  convalescent  state,with  returning  health 
and  vigor. 

con-Vft-les  -$Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [CONVALESCE.] 

con-val-la-mar -et-In,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  convall 
(aria)  (q.  v.) ;  Lat.  amar(us)  =  bitter;  Eng.,  &c., 
et(her)  (f),  or  (ac)et(ic)  (7),  and  suff. -»«.] 

Chem. :  CjoHneOs-  A  substance  formed  by  the 
action  of  acids  and  alkalies  on  convallamarin.  It 
forms  crystalline  spangles,  which  melt  into  a  resin- 
ous mass. 

cSn-val-la-mar'-In,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  convallaria 
(q.  v.),  and  Lat.  amanw=bitter.l 

Chem. :  CusH^Oia.  A  bitter  substance  contained 
along  with  convallarin  in  Convallaria  majalis.  It 
is  obtained  by  diluting  and  filtering  the  mother 
liquid  from  wnich  the  convallarin  has  separated, 
then  digesting  with  animal  charcoal,  precipitating 
with  tannic  acid,  and  separating  the  tannic  acid 
with  oxide  of  lead.  Convallamarin  is  a  white 
bitter  powder,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alco- 
hol, nearly  insoluble  in  ether.  By  heating  the 
aqueous  solution  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  the 
convallamarin  is  resolved  into  sugar,  water,  and 
convallamaret  in.  Nitric  acid  colors  convallamarin 
yellow ;  strong  sulphuric  acid  colors  it  violet. 

c8n-val-lar'-et-In.  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  convallar(ia) ; 
Eng.,  &c.,  et(her),  or  (ac)et(ic)  (?),  and  suff.  -in.] 

Chem.:  CuHoeOa.  A  yellowish-white  crystalline 
substance,  produced  along  with  sugar,  by  boiling 
convallarin  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 

c5n-val-lar  -I-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Class.  Lat. 
convallis=&  deep  valley,  a  valley  inclosed  on  all 
sides,  in  allusion  to  the  place  where  the  typical 
"  Convallaria  "  grows.] 

Botany : 

Lily  of  the  Valley :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Lili- 
acecp,  tribe  Asparage».  The  Convallaria  majalis  is 
the  sweet-scented  Lily  of  the  Valley.  It  has  two 
ovate  lanceolate  radical  leaves,  a  semi-cylindrical 
scape  with  racemes  of  very  pure  white  fragrant 
flowers,  with  the  divisions  of  the  perianth  recurved 
at  the  tips.  The  berries,  which  are  globose,  are 
red.  It  is  found  in  woods  and  coppices,  especially 
in  a  light  soil.  [CoNVAL.]  There  are  a  red-flowered 
and  a  double  variety  in  gardens. 

Med..  Convallaria  majalis  is  a  valuable  cardiac 
tonic,  administered  in  form  of  fluid  extract  or 
tincture.  It  has,  to  a  considerable  extent;  super- 
seded digitalis  purpurea  for  heart  diseases,  it  being 


free,  to  a  large  degree,  from  many  objections  to 
which  digitalis  is  obnoxious.  The  remedy  is  old 
enough  to  have  proven  its  value. 

c8n-val  -lar-In,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  convallar(ia) ; 
Eng.  suff.  -in. } 

Chem.:  CsjB^On.  Obtained  by  collecting  the 
plant  Convallaria  majalis  during  flowering  time, 
and  drying  and  pulverizing  it ;  it  is  then  exhausted 
with  alcohol,  specific  gravity  0.84,  the  tincture  pre- 
cipitated by  subacetate  of  lead,  the  lead  removed 
from  the  filtrate  by  HjS  gas,  convallarin  separating 
out  on  evaporation.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless 
crystals,  which  are  insoluble  in  ether,  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  which  have  an  irritating 
taste ;  the  solution  in  water  froths  when  agitated. 

c6n-vec  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  convectio,  tromconvectus, 
pa.  par.  of  conveho=to  carry.]  [CONVEY.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  'of  carrying  or 
conveying  from  one  place  to  another. 

II.  Nat.  Phil. :  The  mode  by  which  heat  is  prop- 
agated  through  liquids.    This  is  by  the  portion 
heated  becoming  lighter  than  the  rest,  and  ascend- 
ing to  the  surface,  a  colder  one  descending  to  take 
its  place.    (Ganot.) 

Con-Tec -tiye,  a.  [Lat.  convect(iis),  and  Eng. 
suff.  -z've.]  Arising  from  or  caused  by  convection. 

c6n-v6c'-tlve-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  convective;  -ly.] 
By  means  of  convection ;  as  heat  communicated 
convectivelyr 

con-vel,  v.  t.  [Lat.  convello=to  pull  up,  to  tear.] 
To  confute,  to  disprove,  to  set  aside,  to  nullify. 
(Scotch.) 

con  vel  -lent,  a.  [Lat.  convellens,  pr.  par.  of 
convello=to  pull  up  by  the  roots.]  Tending  to  tear 
or  pull  up. 

"...  the  ends  of  the  fragment  are  fixed,  and  will 
not  yield  to  the  convellent  force." — Todd  rf-  Bowman: 
Physiol.  Arn't..  vol.  i.,  en.  vii.,  p.  181. 

c6n-ven -a-ble,  or  *con  -ve-na-ble,  a.  [Fr. 
convenable.'] 

I.  Lit. :  Capable   of  being  convened  or  brought 
together. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Fitting,    suitable,   consistent,   convenient,    or 
proper, 

".  .  .  convenable  remedies."  —  Time's  Storehouse, 
p.  180. 

T  Followed  by  for. 

"  It  is  as  convenable  for  us  to  speake  of  the  exercise  of 
disciplines,  as  of  those  which  concerne  the  earth?" — 
Time's  Storehouse,  64,  2. 

2.  Accordant,  agreeable,  or  consistent.  (Followed 
by  with.) 

"...    with  his  word  his  work  is  convenable." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  September. 

c&n-vene',  *con-veane,  *con-veen,  *con- 
velne,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Fr.  &  Sp.convenir:ltal.convenire, 
from  Lat.  convenio=to  come  together:  con=c«wi= 
with,  together,  and  venio=to  come.J 

A.  Intransitive : 
tl.  Literally: 

1.  To  come  together,  to  meet,  to  associate,  to  join. 
"Faint,  underneath,  the  household  fowls  convene." 

Thomson:  The  Seasons;  Summer. 

2.  To  come  together  so  as  to  unite  into  one. 

"...    they  convene  into  a  liquor." — Boyle. 

3.  Spec. :  To  meet  together  for  the  transaction  of 
any  public  business. 

"There  are  settled  periods  of  their  convening,  .  .  ." 
— Locke. 

•II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  agree,  to  accord,  to  be  consistent.    (Scotch.) 
"  The  halines  of  the  doctrine  conueinis  not  to  the  con- 

nenticle  of  the  Caluinistes." — Hamilton:  Facile  Traictise, 
f.  141. 

2.  To  be  suitable  or  fitting. 

"Barking  can  conveane  but  to  living  and  seusitiue 
creatures  .  .  ." — Forbes:  Eubulug,  p.  111. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  call  together  or  summon  to  a 
meeting,  to  convoke. 

"You  are  convened  this  day,    .    .    ." 

Longfellow:  Evangeline,  i.  4. 

2.  Legal :  To  summon  to  appear  before  a  court. 

"  By  the  papal  canon  law,  clerks,  in  criminal  and  civil 
canses,  cannot  be  convened  before  any  but  an  ecclesias- 
tical judge." — Ayliffe. 

c6n-vened',  pa. par.  or  a.    [CONVENE.] 
*con-ve-nee',  s.    [Eng.  conven(e) ; -ee.]    Onewho 

is  convened  or  summoned  to  a  meeting  with  others 
cftn-ven  -er,  «.    [Eng.  conven(e) ;  -er.] 
1.  One  who  meets  with  others  at  any  place  for  a 

particular  business. 
"I  do  reverence  the  conveners  for  their  places,  worth, 

and  learning    .    .    ." — Mountagu:  App.  to  Ccesar,  p.  70. 


2.  One  who  convenes  or  calls  together  a  meeting. 

3.  Scot. :  The  chairman  or  president  of  a  body  or 
committee. 

c6n-ve  -nl-enge,  c&n-ve  nl  en-$jf,  *•  [Lat. 
coni'enientia,  from  conveniens.]  [CONVENIENT.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  convenient. 

(1)  Fitness,  propriety,  appropriateness. 
"Convenience  is,  when  a  thing  or  action  is  so  fitted  to 

the  circumstances,   and  the   circumstances   to    it,    that 
thereby  it  becomes  a  thing  convenient." — Perkins. 

(2)  Commodiousness,  ease,  freedom  from  difficul- 
ties. 

"...    it  eats  up  all 
That  gives  society  its  beauty,  strength, 
Convenience,  and  security,  and  use. 

Camper:  The  Task,  bk.  ii. 

(3)  Comfort,  ease. 

"  Thus  -first  necessity  invented  stools, 
Convenience  next  suggested  elbow  chairs." 

Cowper:  The  Task,  bk.  i. 

(4)  Accommodation. 

"...  he  built  a  stately  covered  crosse  in  the  market- 
place, for  the  glory  of  God,  and  convenience  of  the  poor 
people,  .  .  ." — Fuller:  Worthies;  London. 

2.  Fitness  of  time  or  place 

"...    with  all  brief  and  plain  convenience 
Let  me  have  judgment." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

t3.  A  suitable  or  convenient  time. 

4.  Anything  which  is  a  cause  or  source  of  comfort* 
help,  or  accommodation. 

"  There  was  a  pair  of  spectacles,  a  pocket  perspective, 
and  several  other  little  conveniences,  .  .  ." — Swift: 
Gulliver's  Travels. 

c6n-ve'-nl-ent,  a.  [Lat.  convenient,  pr.  par.  of 
convenio^to  come  together.]  [CONVENE.] 

*1.  Fitting,  becoming. 

"...  foolish  talking,  nor  jesting,  which  are  not  con- 
venient  .  ,  ." — Ephes.  v.  4. 

2.  Suitable,  appropriate. 

"  The  least  and  most  trivial  episodes,  or  under  actions, 
are  either  necessary  or  convenient  .  .  ." — DryAen:  Ded- 
ication to  the  Mneia. 

(1)  Followed  by  for  before  the  person  or  thing 
suited. 

"...  feed  me  with  food  convenient  tor  me." — Prov. 
xxx.  8. 

*(2)  Followed  by  to. 

"There  are  some  arts  that  are  peculiarly  convenient  to 
some  particular  nations." — Archbishop  Tillotson. 

3.  Co_mmodious ;  affording  convenience  or  accom- 
modation. 

4.  Useful,  advantageous,  handy ;  frequently  used 
in  the  sense  of  easily  or  readily  assumed  or  laid 
aside  at  will. 

"  But  change  of  opinion  is  a  resource  too  convenient  in 
Courts  .  .  .  "—Moore:  Lalla  Hootch;  The  Light  of  the 
Ha  ram. 

5.  Opportune. 

"  When  I  have  a  convenient  season  I  will  call  for  thee." 
— Acts  xxiv.  25. 

6.  At  hand,  close  by.    (Colloquial.) 

"  Heretics  used  to  be  brought  thither  convenient  for 
burning." — Thackeray,  in  Ogilvie. 

11  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  con- 
venient and  suitable :  "  Convenient  regards  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  individual ;  suitable  respects  the 
established  opinions  of  mankind,  and  is  closely 
connected  with  moral  propriety :  nothing  is  con- 
venient which  does  not  favor  one's  purpose :  noth- 
ing is  suitable  which  does  not  suit  the  person,  place, 
and  thing :  whoever  has  anything^  to  ask  of  another 
must  take  a  convenient  opportunity  in  order  to  in- 
sure success ;  his  address  on  such  an  occasion  would 
be  very  unsuitable,  if  he  affected  to  claim  as  a  right 
what  he  ought  to  solicit  as  a  favor."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

(2)  For   the  difference   between  convenient  and 
commodious,  see  COMMODIOUS. 

cdn-ve'-nl-ent-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  convenient;  -ly.~\ 

1.  Fitly,  suitably,  appropriately. 

2.  With  proper  arrangement  or  adaptation. 

3.  Commodiously,  with  ease,  without  trouble  or 
discomfort. 

*con-ve  -nl-ent-ness,  *c6n-ve  -nl-ent-nesse, 
s.  [Eng.  convenient ;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being 
convenient ;  convenience,  fitness. 

c6n-ven  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.   [CONVENE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  ct  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  coming  together  to  a  meeting. 

2.  The  act  of  summoning  or  calling  together. 
"No  man  was  better  pleased  with  the  convening  of  this 

parliament  than  myself." — King  Charles. 

con -vent,  *co-vent,  s.  &  n.  [Mod.  Fr.  convent; 
Old  Fr.  couent ;  Prov.  convent,  conven,  coven= 


fate,     tat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     wh6,     s6n;     mute,     ciSb,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      ae,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


convent-loaf 
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conventionalist 


accord,  convention;  covent,  coven=&  convent,  an 
assembly;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  c&nvento,  all  from  Lat. 
convening  ~  a  coming:  together ;  an  assembly  of 
Roman  citizens  in  the  provinces,  where  the  gover- 
nor administered  justice  and  transacted  other  busi- 
ness.] 
A.  -4s  substantive  : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  Gen. :  A  coming  together,  a  meeting. 
"A usual  ceremony  at  their  convents  or  meetings." — 
Ben  Jonson. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ecclesiology : 

(1)  The  fraternity  or  sisterhood  of  an  abbey  or 
priory ;  a  community  of  religious  persons,  whether 
monks  or  nuns.    At  first  those  who  withdrew  to  the 
desert  lived  solitarily  [EREMITES]  ;  the  gathering 
together  into  a  community  of  all  those  solitaries 
who  could  be  brought  to  tolerate  the  restraint  of  a 
society  regulated  oy  rule  was  a  later  movement. 

[COSNOBITE.] 

"  Lodged  in  the  abbey;  where  the  reverend  abbot, 
With  all  his  convent,  honorably  received  him." 

Shakeep.:  Henry  VIII.,  iv.  2. 

(2)  The  house  in  which  the  community  described 
under  (1)  dwells ;  a  monastery  or  a  nunnery. 

"...    yon  mountains  hide 
The  little  convent  of  Saint  Bride." 

Scott:  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iv.  15. 

2.  Hist.;  In  this  country  owing  to  religious  up- 
heavals going  on  in  the  Old  World,  a  very  large 
number  of  the  religious  consecrate  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  have  found  refuge.    One  of  the 
oldest  of  our  Commonwealths,  that  of  Maryland, 
was  settled  by  the  Catholics,  who  at  an  early  date 
laid  the  foundations  of  numerous  convents  and 
monasteries.  As  the  settlements  and  centers  of  pop- 
ulation pushed  further  in  every  direction  from  the 
eastern  coast  of  this  country,  the  devoted  emis- 
saries of  the  Church  were  in  the  van,  and  the  result 
has  been  the  building  and  organization  of  some  of 
the  most  noted  convents  in  the  world.    Scarcely  a 
large  town  in  the  country  is  without  its  convent  or 
nunnery,  while  in  many  of  the  larger  cities  there 
are  several  communities  of  either  sex.    The  term 
convent  is  in  this  country  applied  almost  exclu- 
sively to  an  establishment  containing  a  sodality 
of  nuns,  the  male  religiouses  being  denominated 
monks  and  their  establishments  monasteries. 

It  is  said  that  the  first  convent  in  England  was 
erected  by  Eadbald  at  Folkestone  in  630,  and  the 
first  in  Scotland  at  Coldingham  in  670.  They  were 
numerous  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Henry  VIII. 
suppressed  them,  confiscating  their  revenues.  By 
the  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  of  1829  their 
erection  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  prohibited, 
but  the  Act  was  from  the  first  so  much  of  a  dead 
letter  that  they  were  established  in  various  places 
with  no  protest  from  the  community  in  general. 
For  a  long  time  convents  in  Britain  were  founded 
by  the  Church  of  Rome  only,  but  in  1875  one  was 
opened  at  Bournemouth  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Ritualist  party  in  the  Establishment. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  a  convent,  specially  in 
the  sense  of  A.  II.  1  (2). 

1[  For  the  difference  between  convent  and  cloister, 
see  CLOISTEB. 

IT  Obvious  compounds :  Convent-bell  (Scott:  Lord 
of  the  Isles,  iv.  21),  convent-bread  (Wordsworth: 
White  Doe,  i.),  convent-cell  (Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
vi.  6),  convent-gloom  (Ibid.,  v.  9),  convent-wall 
(Longfellow:  Dante). 

*convent-loaf,  s.  Fine  manchet-bread  [MAN- 
CHET.] 

con-vent',  v.  t.  &  i,  [From  Lat.  conventum, 
supine  of  convenio  =  to  come  together :  con  =  to- 
gether, and  venio—to  come.] 

A.  Transitive: 

tl.  To  call  together. 

2.  To  summon  before  a  judge. 

*  To-morrow  morning  to  the  council-bourd 

He  be  convented." — Shaktxp.:  Henry  VIII.,  v.  1. 

»B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  meet,  to  assemble. 

2.  To  concur. 

"  All  our  surgeons 
Convent  in  their  behoof.'1 
Beaum.  &  Fletch.:  Tiro  Xoble  Kinsmen. 

3.  To  serve  for  a  purpose,  to  be  convenient, 
con-ven'-ted,  pa.par.  &a.    [CONVENT,  v.] 
*C&n-vent'-Ic-al»  a.    [Eng.  convent;  -ical.]    Per- 
taining to  or  derived  from  a  convent  or  monastery. 

"The  gardener  .  .  .  had  mortgaged  a  month  of  his 
conventical  wages."— Sterne:  Trist.  Shandy,  v.  115. 


c6n-ven -tl-cle,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  conventicule ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  conventiculo ;  Ital.  conventicolo,  all  from 
Lat.  conventiculum=a  small  assemblage,  from  con- 
ventus.]  [CONVENT,  «.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

fl.  Gen. :  A  small  gathering,  an  assembly. 
"  They  are  commanded  to  abstain  from  all  con venticles 
of  men  whatever." — Aylijfe. 

2.  Spec. :  A  small  gathering  for  religious  worship. 
The  word  was  applied  to  the  schools  of  Wycliffe. 
Afterward  it  was  used  of  Dissenters  from  theEstab- 
lishment  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  but  it  did  not 
come  into  great  prominence  till  the  passing  of  the 
Uniformity  Act  in  1662.    Then   Conventicles  was 
employed  as  a  term  of  contempt  for  the  gatherings 
of  Nonconformists  in  England  and  of  Covenanters 
in  Scotland,  who  remained  in  separation  from  the 
established  Churches  of  their  respective  countries. 
[CONVENTICLE  ACT.] 

"  .  .  .  to  leave  nnrepealed  the  Act  which  made  it 
death  to  attend  a  Presbyterian  conventicle." — Macatilay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

II.  Technically: 

IT  Conventicle  Acts : 

Lam  <fc  Hist. :  Various  Acts  designed  to  punish 
those  who  conducted  or  frequented  conventicles. 
By  35  Eliz.,  c.  1,  passed  in  1593,  any  persons  attend- 
ing such  places  were  to  be  imprisoned  till  they  con- 
formed. If  they  did  not  conform  within  three 
months  they  were  to  abjure  the  realm,  and  if  they 
would  not  do  this,  or  if  after  abjuration  they  re- 
turned to  the  country  again,  they  were  to  be  hanged. 
By  the  Conventicle  Act,  16  Chas.  II.,  c.  4,  passed  in 
1664,  it  was  enacted  that  whenever  five  persons  more 
than  the  inmates  of  the  house  where  a  conventicle 
was  held  attended  it,  every  one  of  them  was  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  £5  ($25),  three  months'  imprison- 
ment for  the  first  offense,  twice  as  much  for  the 
second,  and  a  fine  of  £100  ($500)  or  transportation 
for  seven  years  for  the  third.  The  penalties  were 
modified  by  the  22  Chas.  II.,  c.  1,  passed  in  1670,  and 
the  Act  itself  repealed  by  the  Toleration  Act,  1 
Will.  <fe  Mary,  c.  18,  §  1,  passed  May  24, 1689.  Similar 
enactments  were  in  force  in  Scotland  at  the  same 
period.  (Townsend,  tfec.) 

*c6n-ven'-tl-cle,  v.  i.  [From  conventicle,  s. 
(q.  v.)]  To  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  conventicle ; 
to  be  connected  with  a  conventicle. 

c&n-ven'-tl-cler,  s.  [Eng.  conventicle) ;  -er.J 
A  supporter  or  frequenter  of  conventicles 

*con-ven'-tl-cllng,  a.  [Eng.  conventicl(e) ; 
-ireg.]  Belonging  to  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
a  conventicle. 

" .  .  .  private,  blind,  conventicling  schools,  .  .  ." 
— South:  Sermons,  v.  45. 

con-vent  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CONVENT,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr   par.  <fc  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 

verb.) 
C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  meeting  or  of  summoning 

together  to  a  meeting. 

".  .  .  theconuenting  together  of  thiscouncell  .  .  .' 
—State  Trials;  The  Conclusion  of  John  Wicklife. 

cfin-ven  -tion,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  convention.;  Prov.  & 
Sp.  convention;  Port,  convene  do ;  Ital.  convenzione, 
all  from  Lat.  conventio  (genit.  conventioni8)  =  (l)  an 
assembly,  a  meeting,  (2)  an  agreement,  a  compact, 
from  conventvs,  pa.  par.  of  convemo.]  [CONVENE.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  sense  of  an  assembly  or  meeting:   (See 
etym.) 

(1)  Of  persons: 

(a)  The  act  of  coming  together  or  assembling; 
the  state  of  being  assembled. 

(6)  Those  who  there  meet. 

"...  a  convention  of  socialists  which  proclaims  all 
property  to  be  robbery,  .  .  ." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  rix. 

(2)  Of  things:  The  act  of  coming  together  under 
the  operation  of  natural  law;  the  state  of  being 
brought  together. 

".  .  .  the  conventions,  or  associations,  of  several  par- 
ticles of  matter  into  bodies  of  any  certain  denomination." 
— Boyle. 

2.  In  the  sense  of  an  agreement :  (See  etym.) 

3.  A  formal  engagement  entered  into  between  two 
or  more  powers,  parties,  or  individuals. 

II.  Technically. 

1.  U.  S.  Politics  it  History:  The  word  conven- 
tion has  in  this  country  an  association  of  ideas 
pregnant  with  all  that  is  most  important  in  our 
political  history.  Several  times  have  conventions 
been  held  at  which  were  considered  questions  of 
the  very  existence  of  the  nation.  The  secession 
conventions  held  in  eleven  Southern  States,  resulted 
in  the  civil  war  of  30  years  ago.  Several  times  have 
constitutional  conventions  been  called  to  consider 
and  prepare  State  constitutions — the  most  impor- 


the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  same 
method  of  nomination  prevails,  down  to  the  small- 
est candidate  for  the  lowest  municipal  or  county 
office.  Nothing  can  be  done  in  a  political  way  that 
does  not  emanate  in  a  convention.  It  is  the  shibbo- 
leth of  the  great  army  of  the  people.  The  custom 
of  assembling  in  convention  has  extended  to  other 
affairs  than  politics  and  many  conventions  for  mis- 
cellaneous purposes  are  annually  held. 

2.  Eng.  Parliamentary  Hist.  &Law:  An  extraor- 
dinary meeting  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons at  a  time  of  national  crisis  or  revolution, 
without  being  called  together  by  the  writ  of  the 
sovereign  or  waiting  to  ask  his  assent.    The  name 
is  specially  applied  (a)  to  the  Parliament  sum- 
moned, not  by  the  sovereign,  but  by  General  Monk, 
which  met  on  April  25, 1660,  and  restored  Charles 
II.,  and  (6)  to  the  Parliament  convened  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  at  the  time  was  not  king  or 
England.    It  met  on  January  22, 1689,  and  bestowed 
the  kingdom  on  its  author  and  his  wife,  William 
and  Mary. 

"  By  the  Act  which  turned  the  Convention  into  a  parlia- 
ment, the  members  of  both  Houses  were  required  to  take 
the  new  oaths." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

3.  French  Hist. :  The  term  applied  to  what  was 
more  fully  named  The  National  Convention,  which 
succeeded  the  National  Legislative  Assembly  on 
September  21,  1792,  and  was  dissolved  October  26, 
1795.    It  commenced  by  abolishing  royalty  and  pro- 
claiming a  republic,  it  altered  the  calendar,  was 
sanguinary  in  its  measures,  and  was  at  feud  with 
Europe. 

4.  Diplomacy,  Hist.,  <&c.:   A  treaty.    Thus  there 
have  been  conventions  by  this  country  with  Great 
Britain,  France,  &c.,  about  the  extradition  of  fugi- 
tives from  justice. 

5.  Mil. :  A  treaty  or  engagement  entered  into  by 
the  commanders  of  two  armies  opposed  to  each 
other  in  a  campaign,  as  to  the  terms  on  which  a 
truce  or  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities  may  be 
made  between  them. 

B.  As  adj.:  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  such  a  con- 
vention as  that  described  under  A.  II.  1. 

convention-parliament,  convention  parlia- 
ment, s.  A  parliament  which  is  transformed  into 
a  convention,  or  vice  versa. 

"...  the  convention-parliament  which  restored  King 
Charles  the  Second  .  .  ." — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  i., 
ch.  ii. 

c&n-ven'-tion-al,  i.    [Eng.  convention;  -ai.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  Agreed  on  by  compact,  or  under  certain  condi- 
tions and  stipulations. 

2.  Arising  from  or  founded  on  custom  or  use,  and 
sanctioned  by  general  agreement  or  concurrence. 

"Poetry  and  elocution  of  every  sort  make  use  of  signs, 
but  those  signs  are  arbitrary  and  conventional." — Sir 
J.  Reynolds,  Dis.  10. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Fine  Arts:  Depending  on,  or  following  tradi- 
tion and  accepted  models,  irrespective  of  the  true 
principlesof  art. 

"  It  [Christian  painting]  was  rigidly  traditional,  con- 
ventional,  hierarchical." — Milman:  Lat.  Christ.,  bk.  jiv., 
ch.  x. 

*2.  Old  Law:  Depending  on  or  arising  from  the 
mutual  agreement  of  the  several  parties. 

"  Conventional  services  reserved  by  tenures  upon  grants, 
made  out  of  the  crown  or  knights'  service." — Hale:  Com- 
mon Late. 

T[  (1)  Conventional  estates :  Those  freeholds,  not 
of  inheritance,  or  estates  for  life,  which  are  created 
by  the  express  acts  of  the  parties,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  those  which  are  legal,  and  arise  from  the 
eperation  and  construction  of  law.  (Blackstone  <Ss 
Wharton.) 

(2)  Conventional  obligations :  Obligations  arising* 
from  the  special  agreement  of  the  parties,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  natural  or  legal  obligations. 

c&n-ven'-tion-al-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  conventional', 
-ism.] 

1.  Any  conventional  character,  system,  form,  or 
ceremony;  anything  depending  upon  conventional 
rules  and  precedents. 

"...  strengthening  conventionalism  into  irresisti- 
ble law."— Milmmi :  Latin  Christianity,  bk.  xiv.,  ch.  x. 

2.  An  adherence  to  conventional  rules  and  prece- 
dents ;  conventionality. 

"...  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  led  to  a  nobler 
conventionalism  of  treatment  .  .  .  — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

*o6n-ven'-tion-al-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  conventional; 
-ist.~\ 

1.  One  bound  by  or  adhering  to  a  convention  or 
treaty. 

2.  One  given  to  conventionality. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jowl;     cat,     fell,     chorus,     chin,     benph;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  —  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


conventionality 


cbn-fSn-tion-aT-I-tyS  s.  [Eng.  conventional; 
-ity.~]  A  conventional  system,  habit,  form,  or  rule ; 
adnerence  to  conventional  rules  or  precedents; 
convention  alism . 

"...  breaks  up  a  whole  legion  of  conventionalities." 
— Lamb:  Letter  to  Coleridge. 

tc6n-ven  -tion-al-lze,  v.  t.  [Eng.  conventional; 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  make  conventional;  to  bring 
under  the  influence  of  conventional  rules. 

2.  fine  Arts:  To  represent  in  accordance  with 
conventional  rules. 

"Both  [leaves  and  figures]  are  conventionalized  on  the 
same  principle." — Ruskin. 

c6n-ven'-tion-al-ly\  adv.    [Eng.  conventional; 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  a  conventional  manner ;  by  tacit 
agreement ;  in  accordance  with  the  rules  or  ways  of 
society. 

"I  should  have  replied  to  this  question  by  something 
conventionally  vague  and  polite." — C.  Bronte;  Jane  Eyre, 
ch.  *iv. 

2.  Fine  Arts:  In  accordance  with  conventional 
rules  or  precedents;  according  to  tradition  or  ac- 
cepted models. 

c6n-ven -tion-a-rf,  a.  [Eng.  convention;  -ary.] 
Acting  under  or  bound  by  a  convention  or  express 
agreement  or  contract. 

"The  ordinary  covenantSof  most  conventional^  tenants 
are,  to  pay  due  capon  and  due  harvest  journeys." — Carew: 
Survey. 

c6n-ven'-tion-er,  s.  [Eng.  convention;  -er.]  One 
who  belongs  to  or  joins  in  *  convention. 

C&n-ven'-tion-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  convention;  -isi.] 
One  who  enters  into  a  convention,  covenant  or  con- 
tract. 

c&n-vent -ment,  s.  [Eng.  convent;  -rnent.}  A 
convention,  bargain,  or  contract. 

"...  prejudicial  or  hurtful  to  our  ancient  amities 
and  contentments  already  concluded,  .  .  ." — Sir  T. 
H'ya.tt,  App.  No.  9.  By  the  King. 

cin-ven'-tu-al.  *con-ven-tu-alle,  a.  &  s.  [Fr. 
conventueL] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  a  convent  or  monastery ; 
monastic. 

"...  the  oldest  of  whom  had  never  seen  ^conventual 
garb  except  on  the  stage." — Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.y  ch.  vi. 

*B.  -4s  subst. :  A  member  of  a  convent  or  monas- 
tery ;  a  monk,  a  nun. 

"  And  some  quest io  hath  arise  in  the  order  of  Saint 
Francis,  betweene  theobseruauntesandye  conventualles." 
—Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  875. 

f  (1)  Conventual  Brethren: 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  large  section  of  the  Franciscan  Order, 
consisting  of  all  laser  members  who  consented,  upon 
the  permission  of  the  pontiffs,  somewhat  to  modify 
the  severe  discipline  of  the  founder.  The  other  sec- 
tions were  called  the  Brethren  of  the  Observation,  or 
the  Regular  Observan tines.  They  were  much  more 
strict.  In  1368  they  were  permitted  by  the  general 
of  their  order  to  separate  from  the  Conventual 
Brethren  and  form  a  distinct  organization.  (Mo- 
sheim:  Cli.  Hist.,  cent,  xiv.,  pt.  iL,  ch.  ii.,  §  3i.) 

(2)  Conventual  church : 

1.  A  church  attached  to  or  belonging  to  a  convent 
or  monastery. 

"  Of  vast  cathedral  or  conventual  church, 
Their  vigils  kept    .    .    ." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viii. 

2.  Those  connected  with  it. 

3.  A  dean  and  chapter,  or  other  society  of  a  simi- 
lar kind. 

C&n-ver&e',  v.  t.&i.  [Fr.  &  Sp.  converger;  Port. 
convergir,  from  Low  Lat*  convergo:  Class.  Lat.  con 
=together,  and  verqo=lt  (£.)  to  cause  to  turn,  to 
incline ;  2,  (i.)  to  incline  or  be  inclined.] 

tA.  Trans.:  To  cause  to  appear  from  different 
directions,  and,  if  continued  sufficiently  far,  to 
meet. 

"Placing  a  concave  silvered  mirror  behind  the  electric 
light  I  converge  its  rays  to  a  focus  of  dazzling  brilliancy." 
— Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (Sded.),  ix.  232. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Of  things  material :  To  approach,  and,  if  con- 
tinued sufficiently  far,  to  meet. 

"  Ensweeping  first 

The  lower  skies,  they  all  at  once  converge 
High  to  the  crown  of  heaven." 

Thomson;  Autumn. 

2.  Of  things  immaterial :  To  approach. 

"...  subsequently,  as  suggested  by  Vogt,  they  con- 
verged in  character."—  Da nei n.-  The  Descent  of  Man  (1871), 
pt.  i.,  ch.  vii.,  vol.  i.,  p.  230. 

cdn-ver  -gence,  fc5n-v5r -gen-cf,  s.  [Fr. 
convergence;  Sp.  &  Port,  convergencia;  Ital.  con- 
vergenza,  all  from  Low  Lat.  convergent ta.]  [Cox- 
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VEBGEST.]    The  quality  of  converging  or  tending 
to  meet  in  a  point. 

"...  the  eonvergency  or  divergency  of  the  rays 
.  .  ." — Berkeley:  Keto  Theory  of  Vision,  Jj  35. 

c6n-ver'-gent,  a.  [Fr.  convergent;  Sp.,  Port.,  & 
Ital.  convergente,  all  from  Low  Lat.  convergens 
(genit.  convergentis),  pr.  par.  of  converge.]  [CoN- 
VEBGE.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Tending  toward  a  point ;  tending 
to  approach  each  other.    (Used  of  things  material 
or  immaterial.) 

"...  directing  its  convergent  curves  to  heaven." — 
Batlam:  Lit.  of  Europe,  pt.  i.,  ch.  iii.,  §  69. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Alg.  <&  Arith.:  A  term  applied  to  certain  series 
or  numbers.    A  convergent  series  of  terms  or  of 
numbers  is  one  which,  continued  ever  so  far,  will 
not  amount  to  a  certain  given  number.    If  3  be  the 
given  number,  then  such  a  series  as  3-H+i-hW-A 
is  convergent,  for  all  the  fractions  together  will 
never  amount  to  3.    It  is  opposed  to  a  divergent 
series  of  terms  or  numbers,  which  being  infinitely 
continued  will  sooner  or  later  amount  to  the  given 
number.    [DIVERGENT.] 

2.  Optics,  <&c. :  A  term  used  specially  (1)  of  rays  of 
light,  which,  being  continued,  will  meet  in  a  focus ; 
(2)  of  a  lens  which  will  make  the  rays  thus  meet  in 
a  focus. 

con-ver-fcen'-tl,  in  compos.  [From  Low  Lat. 
convergens  (genit. comjerge»<i's)=converging.] 

Bot.:  A  term  used  only  in  the  subjoined  com- 
pound. 

convergentl-nervose,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  conver- 
genti-nervosus.'] 

Bot. :  A  term  applied  by  Link  to  such  endogenous 
leaves  as  have  the  primary  nerves  or  veins  more  or 
less  convergent. 

c8n-ver'-gl-nerved,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  convergi- 
nertits.] 

Bot. :  A  term  used  when  the  ribs  of  a  leaf  describe 
a  curve  and  meet  at  a  point.  It  is  called  also 
curve-ribbed. 

c6n-ver  -glng,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [CouVEBGE,  u.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Bot.:  Connivent,  having  a  gradually   inward 
direction,  as  in  many  petals. 

c6n-v§rs'-&-ble,  *c6n-vers -I-ble,  a.  [Eng. 
convers(e) ;  -able.]  Fit  or  qualified  for  conversa- 
tion ;  free  in  talk ;  agreeable,  communicative,  soci- 
able. 

"  While  young,  humane,  conversable,  and  kind." 

Cotcper:  To  Warren  Bastings. 

*c6n-vers'-a-ble-ness,  «.  [Eng.  conversable ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  conversable;  agree- 
ableness  in  conversation,  sociability. 

"  Because  of  their  learning,  freedom,  and  conversable- 
ness."— Richardson:  Sir  C.  Orandison,  iii.  28L 


conversationist 

4.  Having  relation  or  converse  with;  connected, 
concerned,  or  occupied. 


*(1)  Followed  by  in. 
+(2)  Followe  '  ' 


,  adv.  [Eng.  conversab(le1 ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  conversation,  as  a  language. 

".  .  .  speaks  it  [the  pristine  Greek]  conversably." — 
Howell,  bk.  £,  §  1,  Lett.  277 

2.  In  a  conversable  manner ;  with  agreeable  and 
sociable  manners. 

"con'-vers-g.n$e,  *c8n'-vers-9.n-cf,  s.  [Eng. 
convers(e) ;  -ance,  -ancy.]  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  conversant ;  a  habit  of  familiarity ;  familiar 
intercourse  or  intimacy. 

con'-vers-3,nt,  'con'-vers-aunt,  "con'-vers- 
aimte,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  conversant,  pr.  par.  of  con- 
verser.]  [CoNVEKSE,  v.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

*1.  Living  or  residing ;  having  one's  abode ;  resi- 
dent. 

".  .  .  in  the  cities  Bethsaida  &  Corozaim,  must  he  be 
brought  up  &  be  conversaunt." — Strype:  Discourse  of  Anti- 
christ. 

*2.  Associating  or  keeping  company ;  living  in  a 
state  of  intimacy  and  familiarity;  closely  con- 
nected, intimate,  familiar. 

"  Ctfnversaunte  to  be:  convenor.  Frequentor,  Vtor" — 
Huloet. 

(1)  Followed  by  among. 

" .  .  .  the  strangers  that  were  conversant  among 
them." — Joshua  viii.  35. 

(2)  Followed  by  with. 

".  .  .  we  were  conversant  with  them,  .  .  ." — 1  Sam. 
jutv.  15. 

3.  Having  a  knowledge  of  anything  acquired  by 
study,  familiarity,  intimacy,  or  long  association ; 
well  acquainted. 

(1)  Followed  by  with. 

"  Conversant  only  with  the  ways  of  men." 

<'(H/v»r    Rftirement. 

*(2)  Followed  by  in. 

".  .  .  conversant^  in  general  services,  .  .  ." — 
Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  iv.  1. 


>wed  by  about. 

\  .  .  our  actions  are  conversant  about  things  beset 
with  many  circumstances,  .  .  ." — Booker:  Eccles.  Pol- 
ity, bk.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

*B.  As  subst. :  One  who  converses  with  another. 

"cbn'-vers-S.n.t-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  conversant ;  -ly.] 

1.  By  way  of  conversation. 

2.  In  a  conversant  or  familiar  manner. 

con-ver-sa  -tion,  *cou-ver-sa  -51011,  *con  ver 
sa  -cioun,  s.     [Fr.  conversation ;   Ital.  conversa- 
zione;  Sp.  conversation,   from   Lat.   conversatio, 
from  convenor.]    [CONVERSE. «.] 

*1.  The  act  or  state  of  residing  or  sojourning  in 
any  place ;  residence,  dwelling. 

•2.  Commerce,  intercourse,  dealing,  traffic. 

" .  .  .  all  traffike  and  mutnall  conversation  .  .  ." 
— Uackluyt:  Voyages,  vol.  L,  p.  171. 

*3.  Close  intimacy  or  familiarity ;  intimate  fellow- 
ship or  intercourse  with  persons. 

"  The  knowledge  of  men  and  manners,  the  freedom  of 
habitudes,  and  conversation  with  the  best  company." — 
Dryden. 

*i.  Intimate  knowledge  gained  by  long  study  or 
acquaintance ;  a  practical  knowledge  of  things. 

(1)  Followed  by  in. 

"...  long  experience  in  business  and  much  conver- 
sation in  books,  .  .  ." — Bacon. 

(2)  Followed  by  wttfc. 

"By  experience  and  conversation  with  these  bodies, 
.  .  ." — Woodward. 

*5.  Intercourse  with  one  of  the  opposite  sex ;  con- 
nection. 

*6.  Behavior  or  manner  of  life,  conduct,  deport- 
ment, habits. 

"Let  yonr  conversation  be-as  it  becometh  the  gospel." 
— Phil.  L  27. 

7.  The  act  of  conversing ;   familiar  or  intimate 
talk. 

''What  I  mentioned  some  time  ago  in  conversation,  was 
not  a  new  thought,  .  .  ." — Swift. 

8.  The  subject  on  which  persons  converse. 

*9.  An  informal  gathering  for  purposes  of  social 
intercourse  and  conversation. 

"Lady  Pomfret  had  a  charming  conversation  once  a 
week."—  Walpole:  Lett.,  1 17L  (Davies.) 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  conversation^ 
dialogue*  colloquy ',  and  conference:  "A  conversa- 
tion is  always  something  actually  held  between  two 
persons ;  a  dialogue  is  mostly  fictitious,  and  written 
as  if  spoken ;  any  number  of  persons  may  take  part 
in  a  conversation;  but  a  dialogue  always  refers  to 
the  two  persons  who  are  expressly  engaged :  a  con- 
versation, may  be  desultory,  in  which  each  takes 
his  part  at  pleasure ;  a  dialogue  is  formal,  in  which 
there  will  always  be  reply  and  rejoinder:  a  conver- 
sation may  be  carried  on  by  any  signs  besides  words, 
which  are  addressed  personally  to  the  individual 
present ;  a  dialogue  must  always  consist  of  express 
words :  a  prince  holds  frequent  conversations  with 
his  ministers  on  affairs  of  state ;  Cicero  wrote 
dialogues  on  the  nature  of  the  gods,  and  many  later 
writers  have  adopted  the  dialogue  form  as  a  vehicle 
for  conveying  their  sentiments :  a  conference  is  a 
species  of  conversation;  a  colloquy  is  a  species  of 
dialogue ;  a  conversation  is  indefinite  as  to  the  sub- 
ject, or  the  parties  engaged  in  it;  a.  conference  is 
confined  to  particular  subjects  and  descriptions  of 
persons ;  a  conversation  is  mostly  occasional :  a 
conference  is  always  specifically  appointed:  a  con- 
versation  is  mostly  on  indifferent  matters ;  a  con- 
ference is  mostly  on  national  or  public  concerns : 
we  have  a  conversation  as  friends:  we  have  a  con- 
ference as  ministers  of  state."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

conversation-tube,  s.   A  speaking-tube  (q.  v.). 

con-ver-sa'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  conversation;  -ai.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  conversation ;  done  in  con- 
versation. 

"  .  .  .  easy,  confidential  conversational  abandon,  .  .  ." 
— Thackeray:  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xix. 

COn-ve"r-Sa'-tiOn-al-Ist,s.  [Eng. conversational; 
•isf.]  One  who  has  superior  powers  of  conversation. 

*c6n-ver-sa'-tipned,  a.  [  Eng.  conversation ; 
-ed.]  Of  a  certain  manner,  oehavior,  or  deport- 
ment ;  mannered,  conducted. 

"  Till  she  be  better  conversationed." 

Beaum.  *  Fletch.:  The  Captain. 

*con-ver-sa  -tion-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  conversation; 
-fern.]  An  idiom  or  phrase  used  in  conversation ;  a 
colloquialism. 

con-ver-sa -tion-Ist,   s.     [Eng.  conversation; 
-ist.]    One  who  ha^  high  powers  of  conversation. 
•'Kit-Cat,  the  famous  conversation  ist.\' 

Byron.-  Don  Juan,  xiii.  47. 
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*c6n-vers'-at-Ive,  a.  [Formed  by  analogy  from 
Lat.  cuit rersor.]  [CONVERSE,  a.]  Relating  to  public 
life  and  society ;  not  contemplative;  sociable. 

"...  she  chose  to  endue  him  with  conversative 
qualities  of  youth."  — Wot  ton.-  Life  of  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

con-ver-sa.-zi-o  -ne,  (zi  as  tsl),  s.  [Ital.]  A 
meeting  of  company  for  conversation,  especially 
upon  literary  and  scientific  subjects. 

"  .  .  .  a  conversazione,  a  sort  of  Assembly  at  the  prin- 
cipal people's  houses,  .  .  ."—Gray;  Letters  to  his 
Mother  (1740). 

*[  In  the  plural  it  retains  the  Italian  form. 

"  These  conversazioni  [at  Florence]  resemble  our  card- 
assemblies  .  .  ."—  Drummond:  Travels  (1754),  p.  41. 

c6n- verse  ,  v.  i.  [Fr.  converser;  Sp.  conversar; 
Ital.conversare ;  Lat.  conversor=to  associate  with: 
coft=ctim=with,  together,  and  versor=to  be  occu- 
pied.] 

*1.  To  live  or  dwell  in  a  place ;  to  reside. 

"  Cotmersand  in  the  cite  of  Bethsayiln." — Hampole: 
Prick  ofConsc.,  4,197. 

*2.  To  live,  to  associate,  to  be  familiar  with.  (Of 
persons.) 

"  .  ,  .  the  sentiments  of  a  person  with  whom  he  con- 
•  versed,  .  .  ." — Addison:  Freeholder. 

*3.  To  be  familiar  or  well  acquainted  with  from 
long  intercourse  or  study.  ( Of  things.) 

"Men  then  come  to  be  furnished  with  fewer  or  more 
simple  ideas  from  without,  according  as  the  objects  they 
converse  with  afford  greater  or  less  variety."— Locke. 

4.  To  hold  intercourse  with,  to  commune. 
"  'Tis,  by  comparison,  an  easy  task 
Earth  to  despise;  but,  to  converse  with  Heaven — 
This  is  not  easy.'—  Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

*5.  To  have  dealings,  traffic,  or  intercourse  with. 
"...    they  may  friendly  converse  &  exercise  mutual 
traffick  together." — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  vol.  i.,  p.  159. 

*6.  To  have  sexual  intercourse. 

7.  To  convey  the  thoughts  reciprocally  by  means 
of  language ;  to  talk. 

"  Much  less  can  bird  with  beast,  or  fish  with  fowl, 
So  well  converse."  Milton:  P.  L.,  viii.  395. 

8.  To  discourse  easily  and  familiarly  together;  to 
chat. 

*[  It  is  followed  by  with  before  the  person  con- 
versed with,  and  by  on  before  the  subject  talked  of. 

"We  had  conversed  so  often  OH  that  subject,  .  .  ." — 
Dryden:  Dufresnoy. 

*con -verse  (1),  *con-verse',s.    [CONVERSE,  v.] 

1.  Intercourse,    association,  close   and    intimate 
connection,  familiarity. 

"...  a  terrestrial  converse  .  ,  ." — Qlanville:  Apot- 
lonia. 

2.  Conversation;    free    and  easy    interchange  of 
thoughts. 

"  Gen'rous  converse,  a  soul  exempt  from  pride." 

Pope;  'Essay  on  Crit.,  641. 

3.  Information. 

"  Much  converse  do  I  find  in  thee." 

Wordsteorth .-  To  a  Butterfly. 

4.  A  point  in  conversation. 

"His  lectures  of  repartes,  converse,  regales,  and  a  hun- 
dred more  unintelligible  toperies."— The  Reformation 
(1673). 

r  For  the  difference  between  converse  and  com- 
munion, see  COMMUNION. 

con  -verse  (2),  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  conversus,  pa.  par. 
of  converto=to  turn  about:  ron=cum=with,  fully, 
and  verto=to  turn.] 

*A.  As  adj.:  Turned  round,  opposite. 

B.  Aft  substantive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  One  who  has  been  converted,  a  convert. 

"He  comaundide  that  alle  conversis  fro  hetheneese  to 
the  Itiwe  of  Israel  schulden  be  gaderid."—  Wycliffe:  Para- 
lip.,  xxii.  2.  (Purvey.) 

2.  The   opposite;  the   counterpart,  the   comple- 
ment; the  reverse,  the  contrary. 

"It  is  not  true  (says  he)  but  the  converse  ot  the  proposi- 
tion is  true  in  the  utmost  latitude,  .  .  ." — Warburton: 
Div.  Ley.,  pref.  to  ed.  of  1758. 

II.   Technically: 

1.  Geom.:  (See  extract.) 

"A  proposition  is  said  to  be  the  converse  of  another, 
when,  after  drawing  a  conclusion  from  something  first 
proposed,  we  proceed  to  suppose  what  had  been  before 
concluded,  and  to  draw  from  it  what  had  been  supposed. 
Thus,  if  two  sides  of  a  triangle  be  equal,  the  angles  op- 
posite to  those  sides  are  also  equal:  the  converse  j>t  the 
proposition  is,  that  if  two  angles  of  a  triangle  be  equal, 
the  sides  opposite  to  those  angles  are  also  equal."— 
Chambers. 

2.  Logic:  Transposition  of  the  terms  of  a  proposi- 
tion.   [CONVERSION.] 

"  The  truth  of  any  proposition  Implies  that  of  its 
illative  converse."— What  el  y.  Elements  of  Logic,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  in.,  8  6. 


*c6n-versed  ,  a.  [Eng.  converge) ;  -ed.]  Turned 
back,  reversed, 

"Bedlo  without  the  e,  what  is  it  but  Oldeb  conversed  f" 
— Poe:  Tale  of  Ragged  Mounts. 

cdn'-verse-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  converse;  -ly.~]  The 
cases  being  changed  the  one  for  the  other;  in  re- 
verse order,  in  a  contrary  order ;  reciprocally. 

c6n-vers  -er,  s.  [Eng.com>ers(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
converses ;  a  talker. 

*c6n-vers  -I-ble,  a,  [Eng.  convers(e) ;  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  converted  or  made  converse. 

tf  For  the  difference  between  convertible  and 
facetious,  see  FACETIOUS. 

c6n-vdrs  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CONVERSE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

*1.  Intercourse,  dealing,  association,  or  famil- 
iarity. 

"...  all  our  conversing*  with  others,  .  .  ."—Dr. 
H.  More:  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  §  16. 

2.  Conversation,  talk. 

c6n-ver'-sion,  *con-ver-syon,  s.  [Fr.  &  Sp. 
conversion ;  Ital.  conversions ;  Lat.  conversions 
turning  round,  from  conversus,  pa.  par.  of  converto.] 
[CONVERSE,  a.J 

A.  (Ordinary  Language : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  The  act  of  turning  or  changing  from  one  state 
into  another;  transmutation,  change. 

"  Artificial  conversion  of  water  into  ice,  .    .    ."—  Bacon. 

2.  The  state  of  being  turned  or  changed  from  one 
state  into  another ;  change  of  function. 

"In  considering  transitions  of  organs,  it  is  so  important 
to  bear  in  mind  the  probability  of  conversion  from  one 
function  to  another,  .  .  ."—Darwin;  Oriyin  of  Species 
(ed.  1859),  ch.  vi.,  p.  191. 

II.  Figuratively: 

L  The  act  of  changing  or  turning  from  one  mode 
of  life,  religion,  or  belie?  to  another.  [B.  5.] 

"He  oft 

Frequented  their  assemblies  and  to  theni  preached 
Conversion  and  repentance,  as  to  souls 
In  prison  under  judgment  imminent.*'  Milton. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  changed  or 
turned  from  one  mode  of  life  or  religion  to  another. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Laic:  The  act  of  appropriating  to  private  use, 
as  in  trover  and  conversion. 

"  Or  bring  my  action  of  conversion 
And  trover  for  my  goods." 

Butler:  Hudibras,  Hi,  3. 

2.  Ship-building: 

(1)  The   change   of  a  vessel  from  one  class    to 
another  by  a  reduction  in  size,  alteration  of  rig,  &c. 

(2)  The  cutting — usually  witli  the  saw— of  logs  of 
timber  into  pieces  nearly  of  the  shape  required. 

3.  Logic:  The  process  by  which  the  converse  of  a 
proposition  is  obtained. 

tf  Conversion  is  the  changing  or  altering  of  words  in  a 
proposition,  .  .  ."—Wilson:  The  Arte  of  Logike,  fol.  21. 

4.  Military: 

(1)  A  change  of  front. 

(2)  The  alteration  of  a  muzzle-loading  gun  or  rifle 
to  breech-loading. 

5.  Scrip,  <&  Theol. :  The  word  conversion  occurs 
only  once  in  the  Bible,  but  portions  of  the  verb  to 
convert  occur  eleven  times,  and  the   substantive 
convert  once.    Conversion  is  the  rendering  of  the 
Greek   word  ep*sfropften=literally   (1)    a   turning 
about,  (2)  a  turning  toward.    Conversio  in  Latin, 
and  conversion  in  English,  are  the  exactly  corre- 
spondent words  in  those  languages.    The  meaning 
is  that  a  large  number  of  the  Gentiles  had  "  turned 
about"  so  as  to  leave  behind  them  their  belief  in 
the  imaginary  divinities  of  their  countrymen  and 
direct  their  faces  toward  Christianity,  a  spiritual 
and  moral  renovation  attending  their  change  of 
belief.    The  verb  to  convert  is  used  of  a  change 
wrought  upon  a  sinner's  heart  when  ho  was  turned 
from  nis  sins  to  God  without  any  change  in  his  nom- 
inal religious   professions;  before   and   after   his 
change  of  heart  he  remained  an  avowed  adherent 
of  Judaism  (Psalm  li.  13).    Of  such  a  change  of 
heart  the  "law  of  the  Lord"  is  an  instrument  or 
means  (Psalm  xix.),  or  the  instrumentality  may  bo 
human  (James  v.  19,20).    The  change  is  attended 
by  repentance  and    forgiveness   (Acts    iii.  19).    It 
makes  the  character  child-like,  and  none  but  those 
who  have  undergone  this  change  shall  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  (Matt,  xviii.  5).    There  arc  syn- 
onymous words  of  the  same  meaning;  as,  fur  in- 
stance, turn  in  Jor.  xxxi,  18,  where,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  spiritual  change  described,  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Divine  Being  is  considered  to  be 
needful,  and  is  sought  in  prayer  (Jer.  xxxi.  18). 
This  is  the  continual  teaching  of  tne  New  Testa- 
ment (John  vi.    44,  xvi.  7-11;    Acts  ii.  26).    Many 


theologians  call  the  Divinely-produced  spiritual 
change  now  indicated  conversion.  The  17th  Article 
of  the  Church  of  England,  while  not  using  the 
term,  cloarly  describes  the  idea  embodied  under  it 
in  the  following  words :  "  Wherefore  they  which  be 
endued  with  so  excellent  a  benefit  of  God  be  called 
according  to  God's  purpose  by  his  Spirit  working  in 
due  season ;  they  through  Grace  obey  the  calling : 
they  be  justified  freely:  they  be  made  the  Sons  of 
God  by  adoption:  they  be  made  like  the  imago 
of  his  only  begotten  Son  Jesus  Christ:  they  walk 
religiously  in  good  works,  and  at  length,  by  God's 
mercy,  they  attain  to  everlasting  felicity."  The 
teaching  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  is 
conveyed  in  less  concise  language,  but  the  meaning 
is  in  all  respects  the  same.  And  with  these  the 
teachings  of  most  Protestant  confessions  agree. 
TT  (1)  Byconversion:  [Lat.  convertendo.1 
Math. :  A  term  used  when,  there  being  jour  pro- 
portionals, it  is  inferred  that  the  first  is  to  its  excess 
above  the  second  as  the  third  to  its  excess  above 
the  fourth. 

(2)  Center  of  conversion : 

Mech.:  The  point  in  a  body  about  which  it  turns 
as  a  center  when  a  force  is  applied  to  any  part  of 
it,  or  unequal  forces  to  its  different  parts.  (Ogilvie.) 

(3)  Conversion  of  equations: 

Alg.:  The  reducing  of  a  fractional  equation  into 
an  integral  one. 

(4)  Conversion  of  proportions: 

Math. :  When  it  is  inferred  of  four  proportionals 
that  the  first  is  to  it.s  excess  over  the  second  as  tho 
third  is  to  its  excess  over  the  fourth:  that  is,  if 
a  :b  ::  c  :  rf,  then  by  conversion  of  proportion? 
a :  a-b  ::c:  c-d. 

(5)  Conversion  of  propositions : 

Logic:  A  changing  of  the  subject  into  the  place  of 
the  predicate. 

c6n-ver  -sion-Xst,  a.  [Eng.  conversion;  -tot.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  conversion ;  converting. 
"  The  New  Testament  has,  of  course,  been  frequently 

translated,  chiefly  for  conversionist  purposes.'1— Academy, 
Oct.  29,  1881,  p.  330. 

*cdn-vers -Ive  (1),  a.  [Eng.conrers(e),  v.  ;-ive.) 
Conversable,  sociaole,  agreeable. 

"...  one  deficient  in  the  conversive  quality  of  man." 
—Felltham:  Resolves,  ii.  75. 

*c6n-vers  -Ive  (2),  a.   [Eng.  convers(e),  a. ;  -ire.] 

1.  Passive:     Capable    of    being    converted    or 
changed ;  convertible. 

2.  Active  (Hebrew  Grammar) :  A  term  applied  to 
the   Hebrew   letter   vau  when  it  is  employed  to 
change  the  future  into  the  tense  of  narration. 

c&n-vSrt ,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  &  Sp.  convertir;  Ital. 
convertere :  Lat.  converto=to  turn  about:  con=cunt 
=with,  fully,  and  verto=to  turn.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  change  physically  from  one  state  to  another, 
to  transmute,  to  transform. 

"  If  the  whole  atmosphere  was  ^converted  into  water, 
.  .  ." — Bnrntt. 

*(2)  To  change  from  one  position  to  another,  to 
turn,  to  move. 

(3}  To  change  into  another  kind  of  force  or  power 
equivalent  in  amount  to  the  first. 

"  Chemical  affinity,  it  is  said,  can  be  converted  into 
heat  and  light. "—Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  i.  11, 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  change  in  character   from   one  state  to 
another. 

(2)  To  give  in  exchange  for  some  equivalent;  as, 
to  convert  land  into  money. 

(3)  To  change  in  manner,  conduct,  religion,  or 
mode  of  life.    [II.  5.] 

"  Augustine  is  eonttfrted  by  St.  Ambrose's  sermon,  when 
he  came  to  it  on  no  such  design." — Hammond. 

(4)  To  cause  to  turn  from  any  course,  direction, 
or  tendency. 

"He  which  conrerteth  the  sinner  from  the  error  of  his 
way,  shall  save  a  soul  from  death,  and  shall  hide  a  multi- 
tude of  sins."— James  v.  20. 

(5)  To  turn  from  one  use  or  destination  to  another. 

(6)  To  divert  from  tho  proper  or  legitimate  use ; 
to  appropriate.    [II.  2.] 

"He  acquitted  himself  not  like  an  honest  man;  for  he 
rmirt'i'ti-ff  the  prizes  to  his  own  use."—  Arbutfinot;  On. 
Coins. 

*(7)  To  change  or  turn  from  one  language  into- 
another  ;  to  translate,  to  render. 

"Which  story  [Berenice]  then  presently  celebrated  by 
Caltimachua,  in  a  most  elegent  poeme,  Catullus  more 
elegantly  converted." — B.  Jon  son. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Logic:  Tochangeone  proposition  into  another, 

>  tli.-if  what  was  tho  si  '  ' 
the  predicate  of  the  seco 


so  that  what  was  tho  subject  of  the  first  becomes 
;ond. 
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-cian,      -tian  =  shan,     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -ffion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     <fcc.  =  bel,      del. 


convert 

2.  Law:  To  appropriate  to  private  use.     [I.  2, 
(6).] 

3.  Ship-building:  To  alter  in  size,  character,  or 
rig. 

4.  Mil. :  To  alter  a  muzzle-loading  gun  or  rifle  to 
breech-loading. 

"Some  cast-iron  smooth-bore  guns  are  still  converted 
for  the  Government." — Cassell's  Technical  Educator,  pt. 
ii.,  p.  218. 

5.  Theol. :  To  produce  in  an  individual  the  spirit- 
aial  change  described  under  CONVEBSION,  B.  6. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  turn  round. 

"  Ihesu  conuertid  and  .  .  .  seith  to  hem."—  Wycliffe: 
John  i.  88. 

2.  To  be  turned  or  directed. 

"  The  public  hope 
And  eye  to  thee  converting. 

Thomson:  Winter,  89. 

3.  To   be   converted   or   changed ;    to   suffer   or 
undergo  a  change  or  transmutation. 

(a)  Of  material  things: 

"They  rnb  out  of  it  a  red  dust  which converteth  into 
worms,  .  .  ." — Sandys:  Travels. 

(fe)  Of  immaterial  things : 

"The  love  of  wicked  men  converts  to  fear." 

Shakesp.:  Richard  II.,  v.  1. 

con'-vSrt,  «.  &  a.    [CONVERT,  v.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  is  converted  or  brought  over  from  one 
opinion  or  practice  to  another. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Theol. :  One  who  is  converted  from  one  religion 
to  another,  especially  from  any  false  religion  to 
Christianity. 

"The  Jesuits  did  not  persuade  the  converts  to  lay  aside 
the  use  of  images," — Stillingjleet:  Defense  of  Discourse 
4tn  Bom.  Idol. 

*Eccles. :  A  lay  brother  admitted  in  monasteries 
to  the  service  of  the  house,  but  not  to  orders,  nor  to 
sing  in  the  choir.  (Ayliffe.) 

*B.  As  adj. :  Converted  to  the  true  religion. 

"...  circumcising  the  convert  Gentiles,  .  .  ." — 
Locke:  Oalatians,  ch.  ii.,  note  2. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  convert  and 
proselyte:  "Convert  is  more  extensive  in  its  sense 
and  application  than  proselyte :  convert  in  its  full 
sense  includes  every  change  of  opinion,  without 
respect  to  the  subject;  proselyte  in  its  strict  sense 
refers  only  to  changes  from  one  religion  to  another 
.  .  .  Conversion  is  a  more  voluntary  act  than 
proselytism ;  it  emanates  entirely  from  the  mind  of 
the  agent,  independent  of  foreign  influence ;  it  ex- 
tends not  merely  to  the  abstract  or  speculative 
•opinions  of  the  individual,  but  to  the  whole  current 
of  his  feelings  and  spring  of  his  actions :  it  is  the 
conversion  of  the  heart  and  soul.  Proselytism  is  an 
outward  act,  which  need  not  extend  beyond  the 
-conformity  of  one's  words  and  actions  to  a  certain 
rule :  convert  is  therefore  always  taken  in  a  good 
sense ;  it  bears  on  the  face  of  it  the  stamp  of  sin- 
cerity: proselyte  is  a  term  of  more  amoiguous 
meaning ;  the  proselyte  is  often  the  creature  and 
tool  of  a  party;  there  may  be  many  proselytes 
where  there  are  no  converts."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

c6n-vert'-ed,  a.   [CONTEST,  ».] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Changed  from  one  state  to  another,  trans- 
muted, transformed. 

2.  Fig. :  Changed  in  manners,  religion,  or  opin- 
ions.   [II.  2.] 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ship-building:  Changed  from  one  class  to  an- 
other by  an  alteration  in  size,  character,  or  rig. 

2.  Mil. :  Applied  to  a  gun  or  rifle  changed  from  a 
muzzle-loader  to  a  breech-loader. 

3.  Theol. :  Having  undergone  the  spiritual  change 
.described  under  Cos  VERSION,  B.  6  (q.  v.). 

IT  Converted  Brethren : 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  name  given  to  the  lay  members  of 
the  monastic  order  called  Grandmontains  (q.  v.). 
.(Mosheim:  Ch.  Hist.,  cent,  xi.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  §26.) 

c6n-vert'-Sr,  c&n-vSrt'-dr,  s.  [Bug.  convert; 
-er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Gen. :  One  who  or  that  which  changes  or  con- 
certs anything  from  one  state  to  another. 

2.  Spec.:   One  who  converts  others  to  the    true 
religion. 

" .  .  .  the  zealous  converters  of  souls,  .  .  ,"—~Bp. 
Taylor,  vol.  i.,  ser.  1. 

II.  Steel-making:  An  iron  retort  in  which  molten 
iron  is  exposed  to  a  blastof  air,  theoxygenof  which 
burns  out  the  carbon  and  some  other  impurities  of 
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the  iron ;  a  subsequent  addition  to  the  charge 
makes  a  further  chemical  change,  and  the  result  is 
a  grade  of  steel.  It  is  used  in  the  Bessemer  process. 
(Knight.) 

III.  Electricity:  An  induction  coil  used  with  the 
alternating  current  for  changing  potential  differ- 
ence and  inversely  therewith  the  available  current. 

C&n-vert-I-bll -I-t£,  s.    [Eng.  convertible;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  convertible ;  capability  of 
being  converted. 

"Th&  convertibility  of  natural  forces  consists  solely  in 
transformations  of  dynamic  into  potential,  and  of  poten- 
tial into  dynamic  energy,  which  are  incessantly  going 
on." — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  i.  28. 

2.  Capability  of  being  exchanged  for  other  things. 
cbn-vert'-I-ble,  a.    [Eng.  convert;  euph.  -able.'} 

1.  Capable  of  being  converted  or  changed  from 
one  state  into  another. 

"Minerals  are  not  convertible  into  another  species, 
.  .  ." — Harvey. 

2.  Capable  of  being  applied  to  any  use. 

"...  what  were  the  written  memorials,  convertible 
to  the  use  of  the  historian." — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Roman 
Hist.  (1855),  ch.  iv.,  §7,  vol.  i,  p.  182. 

3.  So  exactly  correspondent  in  character  or  power 
that  one  may  be  used  for  another ;  capable  of  being 
logically  converted ;  equivalent. 

"...  the  law,  and  the  opinion  of  the  judge,  are  not 
always  convertible  terms,  .  .  ." — Blackstone:  Comment., 
vol.  i.,  introd.,  §  3. 

Y  Followed  by  with  before  that  with  which  any- 
thing so  exactly  corresponds. 

"...  the  specific  essence,  to  which  our  name  be- 
longs, and  is  convertible  with  it." — Locke. 

4.  Interchangeable ;  capable  of  being  changed  one 
for  the  other;  as,  6,f>,  and/ are  convertible  letters. 

5.  Capable  of  being  exchanged  for  anything  else. 
*c6n-vert'-I-ble-ness,    s.     [Eng.    convertible; 

-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  convertible ;  converti- 
bility. 

C&n-ve*rt'-I-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  convertible};  -?w.] 
By  conversion  or  interchange;  interchangeably, 
reciprocally. 

c6n-vert  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CONVERT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  changing  from  one  state  to 
another;  conversion. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  changing  in  opinion,  religion, 
&c. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ship-building:  The  changing  in  class  of  a  ves- 
sel by  alteration  in  size,  character,  or  rig. 

2.  Mil. :  The  act  or  process  of  changing  a  muzzle- 
loading  gun  or  rifle  into  breech-loading. 

3.  Theol.:  The  same  as  CONVERSION,  B.  6  (q.  v.). 

converting-furnace,  s.  A  furnace  for  convert- 
ing wrought-iron  into  steel.  The  process  is  as  fol- 
lows: The  bars  of  iron  are  cut  oy  shears  to  the 
required  length  and  are  placed  in  layers  in  a  flat. 
narrow  furnace,  with  intervening  layers  of  pounded 
charcoal.  Above  the  alternate  strata  of  iron  and 
charcoal  is  a  covering  of  ferruginous  earth.  The 
mass  being  heated,  the  carbon  is  in  some  way 
absorbed  by  the  iron,  which  is  converted  into  steel. 
This  is  known  as  CEMENTING  (q.  v.).  The  resulting 
blister  steel,  so  called  from  the  blisters  formed  by 
bubbles  of  gas  which  were  eliminated  during  the 
process  of  conversion,  is  then  cut  up,  reheated  and 
hammered,  and  becomes  shear  steel.  Blister  steel, 
cut  up,  heated  in  crucibles,  poured  into  molds,  and 
the  ingots  hammered  into  shape,  becomes  cast-steel. 
(Knight.) 

*c6n-vert'-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  convert;  -ist.]  A  convert. 
*c8n'-vert-ite,  s.  [Eng.  convert;  -ite.]  A  convert. 
"...    a  gentle  convertfte." 

Shakesp.;  King  John,  v.  1. 

C&n  -Vex,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  convexe;  Sp.  convexo;  Port. 
convexo;  Ital.  convesso,  all  from  Lat.  convexus=(as 
subst.)  a  periphery,  (as  adj.)  carried  round,  rounded 
off,  vaulted,  from  conveho=to  carry  or  bring  to- 
gether: con— together,  and  veho=to  carry,  to  con- 
vey.] 

A-  As  adj.:  Curved  in  such  a  way  that  the  pro- 
jecting portion  is  in  the  direction  of  the  spectator's 
eye.  It  is  opposed  to  concave  (q.  v.).  It  is  used  of 
a  lens,  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  &c. 

"The  convex  or  outbowed  side  of  a  vessell  will  hold 
nothing." — Up.  Hall:  An  Holy  Panegyric. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  body  swelling  externally  into  a 
curve.  (Used  of  a  lens,  of  the  surface  of  a  globe,  of 
a  shield,  Ac.) 

"  Ten  zones  of  brass  its  ample  brim  surround; 
And  twice  ten  bosses  the  bright  convex  crown' d." 
Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  xi.,  1.  46,  46. 


convey 

con  -vexed,  a.  [Eng.  convex;  -ed.]  Made  of  a 
convex  form. 

con-vex  -ed-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  convened;  -ly.~\  In  a 
convex  form, 

con-vex  -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  convened;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  convexed  or  convex,  convex- 
ness,  convexity. 

con-vex'-l-t^,  s.  [Fr.  convexite;  Sp.  convexi- 
dad;  Port,  convexidade ;  Ital.  convessita,  all  from 
Lat.  convexitas.'}  [CONVEX.]  The  quality  of  being 
convex;  curvature,  the  projecting  being  in  the 
direction  of  the  spectator's  eye. 

"...     the  very  convexity  of  the  earth." — Bentley. 

con-vex  -ly\  adv.  [Eng.  convex;  -ly.]  In  a  con- 
vex form. 

"...    convexly  conical    .    .    ." — Grew:  Museum. 

con-vex -ness,  s.  [Eng.  convex;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  convex,  convexity. 

con-vex  -6,  in  compos.  [Eng.,  &c.,  convex,  and  o 
connective.]  Convex. 

convexo-concave,  a.  Convex  on  one  side  and 
concave  on  the  other,  like  a  watch-glass.  A  lens  of 
this  form  is  called  also  a  meniscus. 

''These  are  the  phenomena  of  thick  convexo-concave 
plates  of  glass,  .  .  ." — Newton. 

convexo-convex,  a.  Convex  on  both  sides.  The 
same  as  DOUBLY  CONVEX. 

convexo -plane,  a.  Convex  on  one  side  and 
plane  on  the  other.  The  same  as  PLANO-CONVEX. 

c6n-yey'  *con-vaye,  *con-veie,  *con-veyen, 
v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  conveier,  convoier;  Ital.  convoiare, 
convogliare;  Sp-  convoyar,  from  Low  Lat.  convio= 
to  accompany  on  a  road:  Lat.  con=c«m=with,  to- 
gether, and  via=&  road.]  [CONVOY.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 


(1)  To  carry,  to  transport  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. 

"  Those  galleons  .  .  .  had  never  conveyed  BO  precious 
a  freight  from  the  West  Indies  to  Seville.'1— M acaulay : 
Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  XX. 

(2)  To  remove  secretly. 

"...  there  was  one  conveyed  out  of  my  house  yester- 
day in  this  basket  .  .  ."—Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  iv.  2. 

(3)  To  cause  to  pass  by  any  channel;  as,  to  convey 
water  by  pipes. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  To  conduct  or  escort  a  person  on  his  way. 

*(2)  To  steal,  to  carry  off. 

"  *Convey,'  the  wise  it  call." 

Shakesp.;  Merry  Wives,  i.  S. 

*(3)  To  pass  or  hand  on  to  another,  to  transfer. 

"A  divine  natural  right  could  not  be  conveyed  down, 
,  .  ."— Locke. 

(4)  To  cause  to  pass  from  one  place  to  another ;  to 
transmit;  to  act  as  a  medium  in  carrying  from  one 
place  to  another ;  as,  the  air  conveys  sound. 

"And  mists  in  spreading  streams  convey 
More  fresh  the  fumes  of  new-shorn  hay/* 
Warton:  On  the  Approach  of  Summer,  Ode  11. 

(5)  To  impart,  to  communicate. 

'  •  It  is  the  province  of  the  historian,  for  instance,  to  con- 
vey information  by  meansot  language,  .  .  ." — Whately; 
Elements  of  Logic,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i.,  §2. 

(6)  To  act  as  a  medium   in  communicating  or 
imparting  anything ;  as,  words  convey  ideas. 

"...  there  appears  not  to  be  any  ideas  in  the  mind, 
before  the  senses  have  conveyed  any  in,  .  .  ." — Locke. 

t(7)  To  introduce,  to  cause  to  enter. 

"  Others  convey  themselves  into  the  mind  by  more  senses 
than  one," — Locke. 

(8)  To  give  rise  to,  to  cause ;  as,  to  convey  an  im- 
pression. 

*(9)  To  manage  with  privacy  or  secrecy. 

"I  will  .  .  .  convey  the  business  as  I  shall  find 
means,  .  .  ." — Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  i.  2. 

II.  Law:  To  transfer  property;  to  pass  a  title  to 
any  thing  from  one  person  to  another  by  deed,  assign- 
ment, or  otherwise. 

*B.  Reflex.:  To  conduct  one's  self,  to  behave,  to 
manage* 

"  Hugh  Capet    .    . 

Convey'd  himself  as  heir  to  the  Lady  Lingare." 
Shakeap..-  Henry  V.,  i.  2. 

C.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  act  as  a  thief,  to  steal. 

2.  To  give  rise  to  an  impression,  belief,  or  opinion ; 
to  suggest,  to  imply. 

T[  For  the  difference  between  to  convey  and  to 
bear,  see  BEAR. 

*con-vey,  s.    [CONVOY.]    A  convoy,  an  escort. 


ate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
4>r,     wore,     wolf,     work,     whd,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cUre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      ae,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


conveyable 

C&n-vey -a-ble.  a.  [Eng,  convey,  •able.']  Capa- 
ble of  being  conveyed  01  transferred ;  transferable. 

c6n-vey  -9,1196,  *con-vei-ance,  *con-veigh- 
aunce,  *con-vey-aunce,  s.  [Eng.  convey;  -ance.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  The  act  of  conveying,  carrying,  or  transporting 
anything   from   one   place    to   another;  carriage, 
transference. 

"  Madest  quick  conveyance  with  her  good  aunt  Anne." 
Shakesp.;  Richard  III.,  iv.  4. 

2.  The  act  of  causing  to  pass  from  one  place  to 
another  by  any  channel. 

"...  the  conue ighaunce  of  more  water  to  the  citee." 
—Fabyan,  vol.  it,  an.  1547. 

3.  The  means,  instrument,  or  vehicle  in  which 
anything  is  conveyed  or  transported  from  one  place 
to  another ;  a  carriage. 

"...  bethink  you  of  some  conveyance  .  .  ." — 
Shakesp.;  Merry  Wives,  iii.  B. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  act  of  conveying  or  transmitting  by  a 
medium  from  one  place  to  another. 

"...  tradition  is  no  infallible  way  of  conveyance 
.  .  .*' — Stillingfleet,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  2. 

*2.  The  act  of  transmitting,  handing  down,  or 
passing  oil  anything ;  transmission.  [B.] 

"...  the  descending  and  conveyance  down  of  Adam's 
monarchical  power,  .  .  ." — Locke. 

3.  A  means  or  way  for  carriage  or  transportation. 

"  Following1  the  river  downward,  there  is  conveyance 
into  the  countries  named  in  the  text." — Raleigh:  Hist. 
World. 

f4.  The  act  or  process  of  imparting  or  communi- 
cating. 

"  .  .  .  the  best  and  safest  conveyance  of  the  memory 
of  events  to  posterity."—  Warburton-.  Divine  Legation,  bk. 
vi,  §  5. 

|5.  The  medium  or  channel  by  which  anything  is 
conveyed  or  communicated. 

*6.  Secret  or  cunning  management  or  conduct. 

*7.  Jugglery,  trickery. 

"  Can  they  not  juggle,  and  with  slight, 
Conveyance  play  with  wrong  and  right  ?" 

Butler:  Budibras. 

B.  Law: 

1.  The  act  of  transferring  property ;  the  passing  a 
title  to  anything  from  one  person  to  another  oy 
deed,  assignment,  &c. 

"  The  Lord  Coventry  found  the  conveyances  in  law  to  be 
ao  firm,  that  in  justice  he  must  decree  the  land  to  the 
earl." — Clarendon. 

2.  The  writing  or  document  by  which  property  is 
conveyed. 

c6n-ve"y'-anc-er,  8.  [Eng.  conveyanc(e) ;  -er.J 
A  lawyer  whose  profession  it  is  to  draw  up  deeds 
for  the  conveyance  of  property. 

".  .  .  by  fraud  of  conveyancers." — Sir  B".  Tempte: 
In  trod.  Hist.  England. 

Con-vSy  -anting,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  convey anc (e)  ; 
-ing.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Applied  to  a  lawyer  who  draws  up 
conveyances,  as  opposed  to  one  who  practices  in 
the  courts. 

B.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  profession  of  drawing  up 
conveyances  or  deeds  for  the  conveying  of  property ; 
of  investigating  the  title  of  the  venders  of  any 
property,  and  of  drawing  deeds  and  contracts  for 
the  definition  and  protection  of  the  rights  or  liabil- 
ities of  individuals. 

c6n-v6ySd',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CONVEY.] 
c6n-vey'-e"r,  s.    [Eng.  convey;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  conveys  or  carries  anything  from  one 
person  or  place  to  another. 

2.  One  who  transmits  or  causes  anything  to  pass 
from  one  place  to  another. 

"  The  conveyers  of  waters  .  .  ."— Breretnood;  On  Lan- 
guages. 

f3.  Any  medium  or  channel  for  the  conveyance  or 
transmission  of  anything. 

"...  those  organs  of  the  body  which  are  the  imme- 
diate conveyers  of  all  our  ideas." — Law:  Enquiry,  ch.  i. 

*4.  A  thief,  a  robber. 

*5.  An  impostor,  a  juggler,  a  cheat. 

"What  say  ye  of  this  crafty  conveyer?  .  ,  ."— Tyn- 
<tatl:  Works,  p.  128. 

II.  Mech. :  A  mechanical  means  of  carrying  ob- 
jects. 

c6n-vey  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CONVEY,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
Terb.) 

C.  -4s  subst.:  The  act  of  carrying  or  transmitting 
anything  from  one  place  to  another ;  conveyance. 
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*cfin-vl  -$I-ate,  r.  i.  [Lat.  conn'ciafu*,  pa.  par. 
of  convicior=to  abuse,  to  clamor  at.]  To  clamor, 
to  raise  a  clamor  or  outcry,  to  rail,  to  revile,  to 
abuse. 

".  .  .  it  is  an  easy  thing  for  men  so  resolved,  to  con- 
riciate,  instead  of  accusing." — State  Trials:  Abp.  Lawd, 
an.  1640-4. 

*con-vl-cin  -I-tf ,  s.  [Pref.  con,  and  Eng.  vicin- 
ity (a.  v.).J  The  quality  of  being  neighboring; 
neighborhood,  vicinity. 

**.  .  .  the  convicinity  and  contiguity  of  the  two  par- 
ishes."— Wvtton:  Hist.  ofKiddington,  p.  18. 

*c8n-vl  -clous,  *con-vi-cypus,  a.  [Lat.  con- 
rici(«m)=abuse,  reproach;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.] 
Reproachful,  abusive. 

".  .  .  these  convicioua  words,— papist,  or  papistical, 
heretike,  scismatike,  or  sacramentarie,  .  .  .  — Queen 
Elizabeth;  Injunctions,  dtc.t  an.  1559. 

c6n-vlct ,  *con-vyctf  v.  t.  [Lat.  convictus,  pa. 
par.  of  convince.']  [CONVINCE.} 

1.  To  prove  guilty  in  a  court  of  law,  to  detect,  to 
bring  a  charge  home  to  a  person. 

"  Two  only  of  the  Merry  Boys,  as  they  were  called,  were 
convicted." — Slacaulayi  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  xii. 

2.  To  find  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  any  person 
after  the  hearing  of  evidence. 

' '  The  jury  con  victed  the  whole  of  the  accused,  .  .  ."— 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 

If  It  is  now  followed  by  of  before  the  crime 
charged,  but  formerly  for  was  also  used.  Rarely 
followed  by  an  infinitive. 

".  .  .  we  had  been  convicted  to  have  undertaken  so 
many  toilefull  paines  and  perels  .  .  .'* — Holland;  Am- 
mianus,  p.  ill. 

*3.  To  convince  of  sin;  to  cause  the  conscience  to 
prick  any  one. 

"And  they  which  heard  it,  being  convicted  by  their  own 
conscience,  went  out  one  by  one." — John  viii.  9. 

f4.  To  prove,  to  demonstrate,  to  show  clearly  by 
proof  or  evidence. 

"  And  free  from  bias,  must  approve  the  choice 
Convicts  a  man  fanatic  in  tne  extreme." 

Coutper:  Conversation. 
*5.  To  confute,  to  prove  false. 
*6.  To  doom  to  death  or  destruction. 

"  A  whole  armado  of  convicted  sail." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  iii.  4. 
*7.  To  doom  or  sentence  to  any  penalty. 
"...    cntntict   to   eternal    damnation    by    the    law. 
.    .    ."—  Tyndall:  Works,  p.  380. 

c6n-vlct',  *con-vycte,  pa. par.  or  a.  [Lat.  con- 
victus,  pa.  par.  of  convinco.]  [CONVINCE.]  Con- 
victed, found  guilty. 

"  By  the  civil  Jaw,  a  person  convict,  or  confessing  his 
own  crime,  cannot  appeal."— Ayliffe;  Parergon. 

ff  A  convict  recusant.  Eng.Eccles.Law:  One  that 
hath  been  legally  presented,  indicted,  and  convict 
for  refusing  to  come  to  Church  to  hear  the  Common 
prayer,  according  to  the  statutes.  (Blount.) 

con  -vlct,  s.    [CONVICT,  v.] 

*1.  A  verdict  of  a  jury  finding  a  prisoner  guilty ;  a 
conviction. 

"...  the  pretenditconm'ct,  decreit,  &  dome  gevin  in 
the  Justice  court  .  .  ."— Acts  Mary,  1567  (ed.  1814),  pp 
566,  577. 

2.  A  person  found  guilty  of  a  crime ;  a  convicted 
criminal. 

"...  the  civil  law  allows  a  certain  space  of  time 
both  to  the  convict  and  to  persons  confessing,  .  .  ." — 
Ayliffe:  Parergon. 

3.  A  criminal  undergoing  penal  servitude. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  convict  and  crimi- 
nal, see  CRIMINAL. 

c6n-vlct'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CONVICT,  u.] 
*1.  Convinced,  persuaded. 

"  They  who  heard  it  being  convicted  by  their  own  con- 
sciences went  out  one  by  one." — John  viii.  9. 

2.  Found  guilty,  condemned. 

con-vlct  -I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  convict;  -able.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  convicted.  (Ash.) 

c6n-vlct'-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  8.    [CONVICT,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  proving  or  declaring 
guilty  of  any  charge ;  conviction. 

c&n-vic  -tion,  s.  [Fr.  conviction;  Sp.  conviccion; 
Ital.  convinzione;  Lat.  convictio,  from  convictus, 
pa.  par.  of  convinco.]  [CONVICT.] 

1.  The  act  of  finding  guilty  of  any  crime  before 
any  legal  tribunal. 

"Conviction  to  the  serpent  none  belongs." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  82. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  convincing  or  fully  per- 
•nading. 

"  Doubt  we  his  presence,  when  he  now  appears  ? 
Then  hear  conviction." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  zxiii.,  1.  72-73. 
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3.  The  state  of  being  found  guilty  of  any  crime  by 
a  legal  tribunal. 

" .  .  conviction  may  accrue  two  ways  .  .  ."— 
Blackstont:  Commentaries,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xxvii. 

4,  A  record  or  list  of  cases  or  persons  in  which 
verdicts  of  guilty  have  been  found  by  a  legal  tri- 
bunal. 

5,  The    state  of  being  convinced   or   fully    per- 
suaded. 

"And  Blanche's  song  convict  ion  brought." 

Scott;  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  26. 

6.  A  strong  belief  or  persuasion  resting  on  what 
appears  to  be  indisputable  grounds. 

"And  did  yon  presently  fall  under  the  power  of  this 
conviction fn— Bun y an:  P.P.,  pt.  i. 

If  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  conviction 
and  persuasion :  "  What  convinces  binds ;  what  per- 
suades attracts.  We  convince  by  arguments ;  it  is 
the  understanding  which  determines :  we  are  per- 
suaded by  entreaties  and  personal  influence ;  it  is 
the  imagination  or  will  which  decides.  Our  con- 
viction respects  solely  matters  of  belief  or  faith ; 
our  persuasion  respects  matters  of  belief  or  prac- 
tice :  we  are  convinced  that  a  thing  is  true  or  false ; 
we  are  persuaded  that  it  is  either  right  or  wrong, 
advantageous  or  the  contrary.  A  person  will  have 
half  effected  a  tiling  who  is  convinced  that  it  is  in 
his  power  to  effect  it;  he  will  be  easily  persuaded 
to  ffo  that  which  favors  his  own  interests.  Convic- 
tion respects  our  most  important  duties :  persuasion 
is  applied  to  matters  of  indifference.  Tne  first  step 
to  true  repentance  is  a  thorough  conviction  of  the 
enormity  of  sin."  (Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

con -vlct-ls.m,  s.  [Eng.  convict;  -ism.]  The 
convict  system;  the  system  of  transportation  of 
convicts  to  penal  settlements. 

"The  evils  of  convictiam" — W*.  Howitt. 

c6n-vlct'-lve,  a.  [Eng.  convict;  -ive.~\  Having 
the  power  or  quality  of  convincing;  persuasive, 
convincing. 

"...  the  most  close  and  convictive  method  that  may 
be."— Dr.  H.  More-  Antidote  against  Idolatry;  Pref. 

con-vlct'-lve-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  convictive ;  -ly,] 
In  a  convictive  orconvincingmannor ;  convincingly. 

con-vIct'-Ive-nSss,  s.  (Eng.  convictive^  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  convictive  or  convincing ;  the 
power  of  convincing. 

c6n-vln9e'p  v.  t.  &  f.  [Lat.  convinco=to  over- 
come by  proof:  con=c«m= with,  fully,  and  vinco— 
to  conquer:  Ital.  convincere;  Sp.  convencer;  Fr. 
convaincre .] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  overcome,  to  subdue,  to  master. 

*2.  To  exceed,  to  surpass,  to  defeat. 

*3.  To  convict,  to  prove  guilty  of,  to  bring  a  charge 
home  to  any  one. 

"  Which  of  you  convincet h  me  of  sin?"— John  viii.  46. 

*4.  To  confute;  to  prove  the  falsity  of  any  state- 
ment or  proposition. 

" .  .  .  he  conuinced  the  texte  of  Scripture  which* 
Satan  had  falsely  cyted,  .  .  ."— Vaall:  Luke,  ch.  S. 

*5.  To  demonstrate  or  prove  to  conviction;  to 
evince,  to  manifest. 

"The  holy  suit  which  fain  it  would  convince." 

Shakesp.;  Love1 8  Labor1  s  Lost,  v.  2. 
6.  To  persuade  to  conviction ;  to  compel  any  one 
by  reasoning  to  acknowledge  a  contested  point. 

' '  Such  proofs  ...  as  might  enable  them  to  con  vince 
others."— Atterbury,  vol.  iii.,  serm.  7. 

(1)  Followed  by  of. 

"...  I  have  all  this  while  been  endeavoring  to  con- 
vince  men  of,  .  .  ." — Tillotton. 

(2)  Followed  by  a  clause. 

"Such  marks  ...  as  may  convince  them  that  it  it 
truly  divine." — Burd:  Works,  vol.  vi.,  serm.  u, 

B.  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  overcome,  to  master,  to  win. 
"Now  you  look  finely  indeed.  Win  !  this  cap  does  con- 
vince." — Ben  Jonyon.-  Barth.  Fair,  i.  1. 

2.  To  persuade  to  conviction,  to  satisfy  the  mind 

by  evidence. 

c6n-vln9ed',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CONVINCE.] 
*c6n-vln96  -ment,  s.      [Eng.  convince;    -ment.} 

The  act  of  convincing;  conviction. 
cbn-vln9  -er,  s.    [Eng.  ronvmc(e) ;  -er.] 
*1.  One  who  or  that  which  manifests  or  proves. 
"The  divine  light  now  was  only  a  convincer  of  his  mis- 

carriages." — More:  Moral  Cabbala,  ch.  iii. 

2.  One  who  convinces  or  persuades. 
*c6n-vln9  -I-ble,  a.    [Eng.  contt'?ic(e);  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  convinced  or  persuaded ;  open 
to  conviction. 

2.  Capable  of  being  refuted  or  disproved ;  refuta- 
ble. 

"...  what  uncertainties,  and  also  convincible  falsl* 
ties,  .  .  ." — Browne;  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iii.,ch.  ix. 


Mil,     t>6^;     p6ut,    jtfwl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     $liin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a'g;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph    -  f. 
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c&n-vln; -Ing,  a.    [Eng.  convinc(e) ;  -ing.'] 

1.  Persuading,  satisfying;  carrying  conviction; 
conclusive. 

"To  give  them  such  convincing  proofs." — Store:  Anti- 
dote against  Atheism,  ch.  iii. 

*2.  Confuting  or  disproving;  refuting. 

*T  For  the  difference  between  convincing  and  con- 
clusive, see  CONCLUSIVE. 

c6n-vln$  -Ing-1?,  adv.  [Eng.  convincing;  -ly.~\ 
In  a  convincing  or  convictive  manner ;  so  as  to  pro- 
duce conviction. 

tc6n-vln$  -Ing-ness, s.  [Eng. convincing;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  convincing ;  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing conviction. 

*c6n-Viv  -al,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  convivalis.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  feast,  festive, 
convivial.    [CONVIVE.] 

"The  same  was  a  convival  dish." — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxv. 

B.  As  subst.:  A  guest.    (Sandys:  Travels,  p.  78.) 
(Davies.) 

*con-vive',  t'.  »'.  [Lat.  convivo—  (1)  to  live  to- 
gether, (2)  to  feast  together:  con  =  cum  =  with, 
together,  and  «wo=to  live.]  To  feast  together,  to 
be  convivial.  (Shakesp.:  TroilusandCressida,i\.5.) 
*con'-Vive,  s.  [Lat.  eomiiua=aguest.]  A  guest 
at  a  banquet. 

"The  ravished  convives'  tongues  it  courted." 

Beaumont:  Psyche,  c.  X.,  g  211. 

c6n-vlv  -I-al,  a.  [Lat.  convivialis,  from  con- 
vivium=a  banquet.] 

1.  Of  things:  Relating  or  pertaining  to  a  feast, 
festive,  social. 

"Which  feasts,  convivial  meetings  we  did  name." 

Denham. 

2.  Of  persons :  Jovial,  merry. 

"Your  social  and  convivial  spirit    .    .    ." — Dr.  Newton. 

T[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  convivial 
and  social:  "The  prominent  idea  in  convivial  is 
that  of  sensual  indulgence ;  the  prominent  idea  in 
social  is  that  of  enjoyment  from  an  intercourse 
with  society.  Convivial  is  a  species  of  the  social; 
it  is  the  social  in  matters  of  festivity.  What  is  con- 
vivial is  social,  but  what  is  social  is  something 
more ;  the  former  is  excelled  by  the  latter  as  much 
as  the  body  is  excelled  by  the  mind.  We  speak  of 
convivial  meetings,  convivial  enjoyments  or  the 
convivial  board;  but  social  intercourse,  social 
pleasure,  social  amusements,  andthelike."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*c6n-vlv'-l-9.1-lst,  s.  [Eng.  convivial;  -ist.~]  A 
person  of  convivial  habits  or  disposition. 

cfin-ylv-I-al-J-tjf,  s.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
convivialitas,  from  convivialis.] 

1.  A  disposition  to  convivial  habits. 

" .  .  .  he  sacrificed  too  much  to  conviviality  .  .  ." 
— Coiaper:  The  Cock-lighter's  Garland. 

2.  The  mirth  or  merriment  indulged  in  at  conviv- 
ial gatherings. 

"These  extemporaneous  entertainments  were  often 
productive  of  greater  conviviality." — jUalone:  Life  of  Sir 
J.  Reynolds,  p.  61. 

tcSn  -v6-cate,  v.  t.  [From  Lat.  convocatum,  the 
supine  of  conuoco=to  convoke,  to  call  together :  co« 
=  together,  and  voco=to  call.]  To  call  together,  to 
assemble. 

"  That  authority,  which  .  .  .  did  at  that  time  convo- 
cate  councils." — Taylor:  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  §  6. 

con-v6-ca'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  convocation;  Prov.  con- 
vocatio;  Sp.  convocacion;  Port,  convocacaq;  Ital. 
convocazione,  all  from  Lat.  convocatio  (genit.  con- 
t'ocationis)=a  calling  together.]  [CONVOKE.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  calling  together,  the  state  of  being 
called  together. 

2.  That  which  is  called  together,  a  meeting,  an 
assembly. 

I.  Lit.  (Of  persons) : 

"...  societies,  lodges,  convocations,  and  meetings 
without  number." — Goldsmith:  Essays,  i. 

(2)  Fig.  (Of  the  inferior  animals,  or  any  thing) : 
"  Not  where  he  eats,  but  where  he  is  eaten:  a  certain 

convocation  of  politic  worms  are  e'en  at  him." — Shakesp.: 

Bamlet,  Iv.  3. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Jewish  archceol. :  A  stated  festival  or  any  other 
day  on  which  the  people  wore  divinely  summoned 
together.  On  those  days,  as  a  rule,  no  servile  work 
was  done. 

"...  concerning  the  feasts  of  the  Lord,  which  ye 
shall  proclaim  to  be  holy  convocations,  .  .  ." — Lev. 
xxiii.  2. 
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bury,  or  simply  Convocation,  the  other  the  Convo- 
cation of  York.  In  theory  the  Church  of  England 
is  governed  by  means  of  its  convocations  of  its 
bishops  and  clergy.  Each  of  the  two  ecclesiastical 
provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York  has  its  Con- 
vocation consisting  of  two  houses,  the  upper  com- 
posed of  Bishops  presided  over  by  the  Arcnbishop, 
and  the  lower  being  made  up  of  the  deans  of  Cathe- 
drals, archdeacons,  and  proctors  elected  from  the 
Cathedral  chapters,  with  two  additional  proctors 
elected  by  clergy  at  large  in  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury and  by  the  archdeacons  in  the  province  of 
York.  The  life  of  the  Convocation  is  coincident 
with  that  of  parliament.  At  one  time  the  bodies 
were  paramount  in  matters  ecclesiastical.  Then 
their  powers  were  abridged,  and  they  gradually 
sank  into  almost  utter  nothingness,  But  were 
revived  in  1872,  and  by  subsequent  legislation  have 
had  some  portion  of  their  old  importance  restored. 

S.  Tin-mining:  The  same  as  CONVOCATORS  (q.  v.). 

con-v6-ca'-tion-al,  o.  [Eng.  convocation ;  -a&.] 
Pertaining  to  a  convocation  in  general,  or  in  par- 
ticular to  the  ecclesiastical  synod  so  designated. 
[CONVOCATION,  II.  2.] 

*c5n-v&-ca -tion-Ist,  s.  [Eng.  convocation;  -i**.] 
One  who  supports  convocation ;  an  advocate  for  the 
revival  of  the  powers  of  Convocation. 

cSn  -v6-ca-t5r§,  s.  pi.  [Lat.]  The  parliament  of 
tinners.  All  Stannary  laws  are  enacted  by  the  sev- 
eral convocations.  (Weale.) 

con-voke',  v.  t.  [Fr.  convoquer;  Prov.,  Sp.  & 
Port,  convocar ;  Ital.  convocare,  from  Lat.  convoco 
=  to  call  together,  to  summon :  from  con=e«?n=to- 
gether,  and  voco=to  call,  to  invite.]  To  call  or 
summon  together,  to  assemble.  Used — 

1.  Lit.  (Of  persons') : 

"  Writs  convoking  a  Parliament." — JIacaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

2.  Fig.  (Of  things):  (Wordsworth:  Excursion.) 
If  To  convoke  is  to  call  together  by  authority,  to 

summon  ;  to  invite  is  simply  to  request. 
c6n-voked  ,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CONVOKE,  v.] 
con-vo  -king,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [CONVOKE,  v.] 

con  -v6-lute,  con'-v6-lu-ted,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  con- 
volutus,  pa.  par.  of  convolvo=to  roll  together,  to 
roll  round.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Rolled  together,  rolled  round. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Hot.  (Of  petals,  leaves,  <tc.}:  Wholly  rolled  up 
in  another  of  the  same  kind.    [CoNVOL'JTrvE.] 

2.  ZoSI.:  In  the  same  sense.     (Used   of   bones, 
membranes,  &c.) 

H  Convolute  vernation : 

Sot. :  Vernation  in  which  one  margin  is  rolled  up 
toward  the  midrib,  as  in  grasses  and  bananas. 

B.  As  subst. :  That  which  is  rolled  up,  as  in  a 
ball.    (De  Quincey :  System  of  the  Heavens.) 

C0n-v6-lu  -tipn,  s.    [From  Lat.  convolutus,  pa. 
par.  of  convolve.']    [CONVOLVE.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  rolling  anything  upon    itself    or 
round ;  the  state  of  being  so  rolled. 

"  O'er  the  calm  sky,  in  convolution  swift, 
The  feather'd  eddy  floats    .    .    ." 

Thomson:  Autumn. 

2.  The  twists  or  folds  of  anything  rolled  about 
itself  or  round. 

II.  Anat.  (PI.) :  Numerous  smooth  and  tortuous 
eminences  on  the  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres, marked  off  from  each  other  by  deep  fur- 
rows. The  former  are  sometimes  called  gyri,  and 
the  latter  are  named  anfractuosities  or  sulci.  As  a 
rule  the  depth  of  a  convolution  exceeds  its  thick- 
ness. The  dividing  fissures  vary  in  depth  with  the 
age  of  the  individual,  and  (theoretically  at  least) 
with  the  amount  of  exercise  the  brain  in  its  mental 
functions  receives,  those  of  a  thoughtful,  intelligent 
person  being  deeper  than  those  of  a  wittol  or 
stupid.  Each  has  received  a  name ;  thus  there  are 
the  angular,  the  marginal,  the  supra-marginal,  the 
hippocampal,  and  various  other  convolutions. 

"Their  skulls  are  smaller,  and  the  conrolut ions  of  the 
brain  are  less  complex  than  in  nortnal  men." — Darwin: 
Drtcrnt  of  Man  (1871),  pt.  i.,  ch.  iv.,  vol.  i.,  p.  121. 

con  -v6-lu-tlve,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  convolutivus.] 
Hot. :  The  same  as  CONVOLUTE  (q.  v). 

cbn-volve',  v.  t.  fFrom  Lat.  conroiro=to  roll 
together:  con=together,  and  volvo=to  roll.]  To 
roll  together. 

"  Huge  trunks  !  and  each  particular  trunk  a  growth 
Of  intertwisted  fibers  serpentine 
TTpcoiling,  and  inveterately  convolved." 

!*""/•'/.•* worf/t.-   Yew-trees. 

C&n-volved  ,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CONVOLVE.] 
con-volv  -Ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [CONVOLVE.] 


convolvulinolic 

con-volv-u-la  -$e-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  convolvulus 
(q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.~\ 

Bat. :  An  order  of  perigynous  exogens,  placed  by 
Lindlev  in  his  alliance  Solauales.  The  species  are 
generally  twining  and  milky  plants,  though  some 
are  erect  bushes.  The  leaves  are  often  undivided. 
There  are  no  stipules.  Inflorescence  axillary  or 
terminal;  the  partial  peduncles,  when  any  exist, 
generally  in  the  form  of  two  bracts.  Corolla, 
monopetalous,  deciduous;  the  limb  five-lobed, 

Elaited ;  stamens  five ;  ovary  simple,  with  two  or 
jur  cells,  rarely  with  one :  ovules  few,  erect ;  style 
one,  generally  divided  at  the  top  into  as  many  seg- 
ments as  the  cells  of  the  ovary ;  capsule  one  to  four 
celled,  succulent  or  capsular.  Very  common  in  all 
parts  of  the  tropics,  rarer  in  cold  countries.  The 
roots  abound  in  a  milky  juice,  which  is  strongly 
purgative.  It  is  the  active  principle  in  Jalap 
(Convolvulus  Jalapa) ,  Scammony  (C.Scammonia), 
<fcc.  [CONVOLVULUS,  JALAP,  SCAMMONY.]  Batatas 
edulis  is  the  Sweet  Potato,  [BATATAS.]  There  are 
two  tribes  or  sections  of  the  order ;  Convolvulew, 
with  the  carpels  consolidated,  and  Dichondreee, 
with  them  distinct.  There  are  forty-six  genera 
known  and  nearly  700  species. 

con-volv-u,-la  -ce-ous,  o.  [Mod.  Lat.  convolvti- 
lace(ce)  (q.  v.),  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Pertaining  to  the  order  Convolvulaceae,  and 
especially  to  its  typical  genus  Convolvulus. 

con-volv'-u-llc,  a.  [Lat.  convolvul(us)  (q.  v.), 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ic.] 

convolvulic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C3iH54Oi8.  An  organic  acid  obtained  by 
boiling  convolvulm  with  baryta  water,  then  precip- 
itating the  excess  of  baryta  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  removing  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  by  lead 
carbonate,  and  finally  removing  the  lead  by  H^S 
gas.  Convolvulic  acid  is  a  white  amorphous  bitter 
powder,  readily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  ether.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  acid, 
and  it  forms  salts  called  convolvulates.  By  boiling 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  sugar  and  con- 
volvulinol.  It  is  also  called  rhodeoretic  acid. 

con-volv -w-lin,  s.  [Lat.  convolvul(us),  and 
Eng.  suff.  -in  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  C3iH5(iOi6.  Also  called  rhodeorctin.  A 
colorless  transparent  resin  contained  in  the  tubers 


ig  water,  then  dryin^  .  _      . 

treating  it  with  twice  its  weight  of  ninety  per  cent, 
alcohol,  mixing  the  alcoholic  extract  with  water 
till  it  begins  to  show  turbidity ;  then  treating  the 
liquid  twice  with  animal  charcoal,  distilling  the 
alcohol  from  the  filtrate,  repeatedly  treating  the 
residual  pulverized  resin  (amounting  to  between 
ten  and  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  root)  with  et.hor ; 
dissolving  the  residue  in  the  smallest  ^possible 


ulin.  Convolvulin  is  tasteless  and  inodorous, 
nearly  insoluble  in  water.  When  dry  it  melts  at 
150',  forming  a  yellow,  transparent  liquid;  it  burns 
with  a  smoky  flame.  Finely  divided  convolvulin 
dissolves  in  aqueous  alkalies,  and  is  converted 
into  convolvulic  acid.  When  dissolved  in  alcohol 
it  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  yielding  con- 
volvulinol  and  glucose.  It  dissolves  in  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  forming  a  carmine  color,  which  after- 
ward turns  brown  and  deposits  a  dark  brown 
substance.  Convolvulin  is  the  active  principle  of 
jalap-resin.  It  exerts  a  very  strong  purgative 
action  even  in  doses  of  a  few  grains. 

con-volv  -u-lin-6l,  s.  [Eng.  convolntlin,  and 
Lat.  ol(eum).] 

Chemistry :  Convolvulinolic  acid,  rhodoretinol 
(CjaH-^Os^+HjO.  Obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute 
acids  or  of  cmulsin  on  convolvulic  acid.  It  forms 
white  inodorous  needle  crystals,  which  have  a  bit- 
ing bitter  taste,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol ;  it  melts  at  39  .  It  volatilizes  when 
heated  on  platinum  foil;  the  vapors  cause  cough- 
ing. It  is  oxidized  by  concentrated  nitric  acid  into 
oxalic  and  ipomamic  acids.  Strong  sulphuric  acid 
colors  it  first  yellow,  then  amaranth-red.  It  dis- 
solves in  alkalies,  and  parts  with  water,  becoming 
Ci^H^Os,  which  is  considered  to  be  the  true  acid ; 
it  melts  at  42°.  It  forms  salts,  called  convolvulino- 
late*. 

con-volv-u-lin-ol -Ic,  a.  [Lat.  conmlvuKus), 
suff.  -In  ( ?  Chem.),  in  combination  with  Eng.  oleic, 
from  Lat.  oleum=ciH  (?).] 

Chem. :  A  term  used  only  in  the  subjoined  com- 
pound. 

convolvulinolic  acid,  s. 

Client.:  A  chemical  substance  obtained  by  the 
action  of  acids  or  alkalies  on  resinous  glucosides 
contained  in  the  root  of  Jalap,  Convolvulus  Schie- 
danus,  and  of  C.  orizabensis. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     whSt,     fall,     father;     we,     wgt,     here,     camel,    her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pSt, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     sin;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cflr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      at,     <s  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


convolvulus 

c8n-volv -U-liis  (pi.  conroH-u!i),  s.  [Lat.=(l)a 
caterpillar  which  rolls  itself  up  in.  a  leaf,  (2)  the 
Bindweed.  Spec.  Convolvulus  sepium.  ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
order  Convolvulaceae  and  the  tribe  Convolvulew. 
The  calyx  is  without  bracts,  the  corolla  funnel- 
ahaped,  the  capsule  two-celled,  each  cell  with  two 
st-nls.  Convolvulus  arvensis  has  a  root  running 
deeply  into  the  ground,  rendering  the  plant  difficult 
of  extirpation;  sagittate  leaves,  with  acute  lobes; 
the  peduncles  usually  single-flowered;  with  minute 
bracts  distinct  from  the  flowers,  which  are  some- 
what small  and  pale  rose-colored.  It  is  common  in 
fields  and  hedges,  especially  where  the  soil  is  light. 
C.  Xoldaneltu,  the  Sea-side  Convolvulus  or  Bmd- 
wcod.  has  reniform  fleshy  lines,  and  large  rose-col- 
ored flowers.  It  has  been  sometimes  placed  in  the 
genus  Calystegia.  C.  dissectus  abounds  in  prussic 
acid,  and  is  one  of  the  plants  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  liquor  called  noyau. 

c6n-v6y',  *con-vey,  v.  t.  [A  doublet  of  convey 
(q.  v.).  Fr.  convoy er ;  Ital.  convogliare;  Sp.  con- 
txwor.] 

f.  To  accompany  on  a  journey  by  land  or  sea  for 
the  sake  of  defense  or  safety ;  to  escort. 

"  That  through  the  fear  of  the  Algerines, 
Convoys  those  lazy  brigantines." 

Longfellow:  The  Golden  Legend,  T. 

2.  To  accompany,  to  attend. 

"  Whilst  angels  him  convoy  and  saints  attend." 

Stirling:  Doomsday. 

*3.  To  convey,  impart,  or  communicate. 
"  In  convoying  this  truth  of  my  understanding." — Hil- 
ton :  Church  Government. 

*4.  To  accomplish,  to  manage,  especially  by  art- 
ful means.    (Scotch.) 
con  -v6y, «.  &  a.    [CONVOY,  c.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  convoying  or  escorting  on  a  journey. 
"  He  would  giue  order  to  fetch  the  silner  with  good  and 

safe  convoy." — Uaekluyt.    Voyaye*,  voL  ii.,  pt.  iL,  p.  181. 

2.  The  act  of  attending  on  or  accompanying. 
44  Your  convoy  makes  the  dangerous  way  secure." 

Dryden:  Aurengzebc. 

3.  A  protecting  force  accompanying  or  escorting 
.any  person  or  persons,  goods,  ships,  &c.,  for  pur- 
posesof  defense ;  an  escort,  a  guard.    [II.  1, 2.] 

"...  the  men  of  war  which  formed  the  convoy."— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii, 

*4.  The  company  at  a  wedding  that  goes  to  meet 
the  bride. 

5.  The  person  or  persons,  goods,  <fcc.,  convoyed; 
used  also  to  signify  the  whole  force,  including  the 
protected  as  well  as  the  protectors. 

6.  Guidance,  conduct 

"They  deemed  it  hopeless  to  avoid 
The  convoy  of  their  dangerous  guide." 

Scott:  Xarmion,  T.  18. 

*7.  The  act  of  conveying  or  transporting  anything; 
conveyance,  carriage. 

"...    his  passport  shall  be  made 
And  crowns  for  convoy  put  into  his  purse.' 

Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  iv.  3. 

*8.  A  channel  or  means  of  conveyance. 
"      .    ,    not  knowing  the  convoy  of  it,    .    .    ." — Bail- 
lie:  Lett.  1.  421. 

*9.  Conduct,  mien,  behavior,  carriage. 
"  Quhen  I  saw  hir  sa  trimlye  dance; 
Hir  good  contcoy  and  contenance." 

Dunbar:  Maitland  Poems,  p.  95. 

•10.  Artful  or  prudent  management ;  finesse. 
"  Then  the  earle  Douglas,  be  whois  moyane  and  convog 
all  the  court  was  guydit,    .    .    ,"—Pitscottie:  Cron.,  p.  49. 
•11.  A  trick,  a  cheat,  a  juggle. 
"  Bot  how,  alace,  as  ye  shall  heir. 
Betrayed  thame  bayth  with  a  tryme  convoy 

Up.  St.  Androts:  Poems  (16  cent.),  p.  811. 
1  A  Scots  convoy :  Accompanying  one  to  the  door, 
or  "  o'er  the  doorstane." 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Naut.:  Ships  of  war  sent  to  accompany  mer- 
chantmen in  time  of  war,  and,  if  possible,  prevent 
them  from  boing  captured  or  sunk  oy  the  enemy. 

2.  Mil. :  A  body  of  troops  accompanying  ammu- 
nition, provisions,  or  other  valuables  liable  to  bo 
captured  by  the  enemy. 

3.  Vehicles:  The  drag  applied  to  the  wheels  of 
carriages  to  check  their  velocity  in  going  down 
hills. 

B.  As  adj.:  Acting  as  an  escort  or  protecting 
force  on  a  journey. 

"  Convoy  ships  accompany  their  merchants,  .  .  ." — 
Dryden:  Diifresnoy;  Pref. 

*c6n-vdy -anse,  s.  [Eng.  convoy;  -ance.]  Art, 
finesse,  skillful  or  artful  management. 
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C&n-v6yed  ,  nn,  par.  or  a.    [CONVOY,  t?.] 

c6n-v6y    Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CoNVOT,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  o5  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  accompanying  as  a  pro- 
tection on  a  journey;  escorting,  protecting,  at- 
tending. 

"I  aim  at  the  convoying  of  you  up  to  your  Eton." — 
Keliq.  Wottun,  p.  458. 

con-vulse  ,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  convulms,  pa.  par.  of 
convello=to  pluck  up,  to  dislocate,  to  convulse :  coil 
=  cu»i=with,  altogether,  and  vello=to  pluck.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally : 

1.  To  cause  a  shrinking  or  contracting  motion  in 
the  sinews  or  muscular  parts  of  the  body ;  to  affect 
with  convulsions. 

"  His  head  grows  fever'd,  and  his  pulse 
The  quick  successive  throbs  convulse." 

Byron:  The  Siege  of  Corinth. 

2.  To  shake,  to  agitate. 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  cause  a  kind  of  convulsed  feeling. 

2.  To  shake  violently,  to  agitate  greatly. 

".  .  .  a  question  which  would,  in  our  age,  rmn'ufsr 
the  whole  frameof  society." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*B.  Intrans.:  To  suffer  from  or  be  thrown  into 
convulsions. 

*'  Nor  to  prescribe  when  nerves  convulse." 

Qrecn:  The  Spleen. 

c6n-vulsed',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CONVULSE.] 
c6n-vuls -!ng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &».    [CONVULSE.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 
verb.) 

Or  As  subst. :  The  act  of  affecting  with  or  throw- 
ing into  convulsions. 

Con  -vul  -sion,  «.  [Lat.  convulsio,  from  convulsits, 
pa.  par.  of  convello.]  [CONVULSE. J 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  Literally : 

I.  In  the  same  sense  as  B, 

"  Convulsions  dire 
Seized  him,  that  self-same  night    .    .     ." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

*2.  A  violent  shaking. 

"Those  two  masflir*  pillars 
With  horrible  convulsion  to  and  fro 
He  tugged."  Milton:  Samson  Agonistes. 

II.  Fig. :  A  violent  agitation  or  disturbance ;  com- 
motion. 

"...    the  same  convulsions  of  state,    .    .    .'* — Temple. 

B.  Med. :  A  diseased  action  of  the  muscular  tis- 
sues of  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  body,  charac- 
terized  by   violent    contractions    with    alternate 
relaxations.    Such  action  of  the  muscles  is,  how- 
ever, impossible  unless  nervous  influence  be  first 
transmitted  to  them  by  the  brain  and  nerves,  and  it 
is  in  these  latter  that  the  seat  of  the  disease  lies. 
As  is  natural,  infants  and  young  children,  females, 
and  men  of  the  temperament  called  nervous,  are 
most  susceptible  of  convulsions.    Hence  one  species 
of   this  genus  of  disease    is  called  Infantile  and 
another  Puerperal  Convulsions,  the  former  affect- 
ing infants,  the  latter  appearing  in  women  toward 
the  conclusion  of  pregnancy  or  immediately  after 
childbirth.    Convulsions   have   been    divided  into 
tonic  convulsions,  in  which  the  contractions  are  of 
some  duration  and  are  not  quickly  succeeded  by 
alternate  relaxations,  and  clonic  convulsions,  in 
which  the  contraction  is  briefer  and   relaxation 
comes  more  quickly.    Of  the  former  tetanus  is  an 
example,  and  of  the  latter  hysteria.    Some  have  re- 
stricted the  term  convulsion  to  those  of  the  tonic 
character.    When  the  alternate  contractions  and 
relaxations  are  but  slight,  and  very  quickly  suc- 
ceed each   other,  the   affection  is  caUed  tremor. 
Convulsions  specially  affect  the  voluntary  muscles, 
in  this  differing   from   spasm,   which    is  applied 
chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  to  similar  action  of 
the  muscles  called  involuntary.    They  may  bo  local, 
affecting  only  certain  muscles  of  the  eyes,  the  face, 
the  throat,  the  thorax,  or  they  may  be  general  over 
the  body.    They  may  be  idiopatliic  or  symptomatic 
of  other  diseases.    Thov  may  arise  from  congestion 
of  the  brain  or   from  its  deficient   nutriment,  or 
from  mechanical   irritation  or   injury  of   nerves. 
Slight  convulsions  are,  in  many  cases,  unattended 
with  danger,    while    those   which  are  severe  are 
dangerous  in  a  high  degree.    Treatment  should  bo 
prompt,  and  where  it  is    impossible  to   at  once 
secure  medical  attendance  largo  doses  (say  40  or 
even  60  grains)  of  Bromide  of  Potassium  should  bo 
administered. 

c&n-vul-sion-al,  a.  [Eng.  convulsion;  -al.\ 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  convulsion  or  to  con- 
vulsions. 


conycatcher 

con-vul'-sion-aT-y\  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  convulsion, 
and  suff.  -ary;  Fr.  convulsionnaire.] 
A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  convulsions,  convulsive. 

"...    convulsionary  struggles." — Scott. 
tB.  As  substantive; 

1.  Ord.  Lanq. :  One  affected  by  convulsions. 

2.  Ch.Hist.':  ThesameasC'ONVUL9IONiSTs(q.v.). 

C6n  vul  sion-Ists,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  convulsion,  and 
suff.  ists:  VT.convulsionmstes.\ 

1.  Ch.  Hist. :  The  name  given  to  a  section  of  the 
Jansenists  who  arose  in  France  in  1730.    They  were 
accustomed  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  ground 
and  go  into  convulsions.    Three  years  afterward  an 
order  was  sent  forth  for  their  imprisonment.    [UON- 
VULSIONARY,  B.  2.] 

2.  Geol.:  (See  extract.) 

"The  ConvuMonttts,  or  believers  in  the  paramount  effi- 
cacy  of  subterranean  movement."— A.  Geikie,  in  Macmtl- 
lan's  Mag.,  July,  1881,  p.  229. 

c6n-vul-slve  a.  [Fr.  convulfif(m.),  convulsive 
(f.) ;  Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  convulsivo,  all  from  Lat.  con- 
vulsus,  pa.  par.  of  cont!e(/o=to  tear  up,  to  pluck  up, 
to  wrench  off :  con=intensive  (?) ,  and  «(Io=to  pluck, 
to  pull.]  Pertaining  to  convulsions,  produced  by 
convulsions,  alternately  contracting  and  relaxing 
the  muscles. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  a  loose  sense. 

"  But  ask  thou  not  if  Happiness  be  there. 
If  the  loud  laugh  disguise  convulsive  throe, 
Or  if  the  brow  the  heart's  true  livery  wear." 

Scott:  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  ii.  1. 

2.  Med. :  In  the  strict  sense.    [CONVULSION.] 

"  Convulsive  affections  have  been  classed  by  most  nosol. 
ogists  among  the  neuroses  or  nervous  diseases." — A.  Craw- 
ford, in  Cyclop.  Pract.  Med.,  I.  466. 

c6n-vul -slve-ly5,  adv.  [Eng.  convulsive ;  -Jj/.] 
In  a  convulsive  manner. 

co  -ny\  co  ney,  *co-ni,  *con-ni,  *co-nig,  'co- 
ning, *co-nyng,  *co  nynge,  s.  &  a.  [Sw.  fcanm; 


connit;trov.  conil;Sp.  conejo;  Port,  coelho;  Ital. 
coniglio,  from  Lat.  cuniculus— a  rabbit,  a  coney; 
Gr.  koniklos,  kuniklos,  kouniklos,  kounikoulos.  Mahn 
considers  the  English  cony  and  the  German  equiva- 
lent to  be  from  Old  French.  He  thinks  the  Lat. 
cuniculus  a  Spanish  word.  Skeat  considers  the. 
English  to  come  from  O.  L.  Germ.,  or  to  bo  original. 
The  O.  Fr.  connil,  he  thinks,  clearly  comes  from  Lat. 
cuniculus.  Finally,  ho  believes  that  an  initial  s  has 
been  lost,  and  that  the  root  is  sfcan=to  dig,  an  ex- 
tension of  ska=to  cut.] 

A.  As  substantive ; 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  rabbit. 

"  .    .    .    where  earth-delving  conies  keep." 

Shakesp.:   Venus  and  Adonis,  687. 

2.  Scrip. :   The  rendering  of   the   Hebrew   word 
shaphan,  occurring  in  Lev.   xi.  5;   Deut.   xiv.  7; 
Psalm  civ.  18;  and  Prov.  xxx.  26.    The  animal  thus 
named  is  described  as  chewing  the  cud,  but  as  not 
being  cloven-footed :  as  being  "  exceeding  wise,"  but 
in  dimensions  "little  upon  earth"  (Prov.  xxx.  24) ; 
as  making  its  house  in  the  rocks  (not,  it  will  be 
observed,  burrowing  in  sand-banks)  where,  how- 
ever, a  whole  colony  of  them  taken  collectively  are 
only  a  feeble  folk.    The  animal  referred  to  is  what 
Bruce  calls  the  Ashkoko,  the  Ganam,  and  the  Wab- 
ber.    It  had  long  been  known  to  exist  in  the  coun- 
tries adjacent  to  Palestine,  but  it  was  not  till  March 
30, 1843,  that  it  was  found  within  the  limits  of  the 
Holy  Land,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Wilson,  of  Bombay, 
and  his  fellow-traveler,  Mr.  Smith,  having  found  it 
on  that  day  among  the  rocks  near  the  Convent  of 
Mar  Saba,  on  the  side  of  a  ravine  in  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Kedron.     The  Shaphan  is  the  Hyrax 
Svriacus.    It  belongs  to  the  Pachydermata,  and  not 
like  the  rabbit  to  the  Rodents.    It  has  short  ears,  a 
pointed  snout,  small  black  naked  feet,  and  no  tail. 
(Dr.  John  Wilson:  Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii.  28,  29.) 

"  The  high  hills  are  a  refuge  for  the  wild  goats  ;  and  the 
rocks  for  the  conies." — Ps.  civ.  18. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  the  animal  described 
under  A,  and  more  especially  to  No.  1. 

cony-burrow,  cony-gat,  s.    A  rabbit-hole. 

cony-flsh,  coney-fish,  s.  The  Burbot,  Lota  vul- 
garis,  one  of  the  Gadidte.  The  name  cony-fish  is 
given  because  it  lurks  in  holes  like  a  rabbit.  [LoTA.J 

cony-WOOl,  «.  The  "  wool  "  or  fur  of  rabbits ;  it 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats. 

*co  -n^-catch,  v.  t.  [Eng.  cony,  andcafch.J  A 
cant  term  for  to  cheat. 

"  Take  heed  Signior  Baptiata,  lest  you  be  aonyvatchea 
in  this  business."— ttiukesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  1. 

*c6-n?-cat9h-e'r,  s.  [Eug.  conycatch;  -er.J  A 
sharper. 


boll,    t>6y;     pout,    Jtfwl;    cat,    sell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     as, ;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?ist.   pn  =  f. 
-cian,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     Ac.  =  bel,      del. 
*70 


conylene 

con -?l-ene,  s.    [Lat.  ron(ium);  -yl;  -ene] 
CVtem. :   ('sHu-    \   hydrocarbon    formed    by    the 
-•action  of  phosphoric  anhydride  on  azoconhydriuo 
when  heated  to  90'.    Conylene  is  a  yellowish  oil, 
having  a  pungent,  disagreeable  odor,  boiling  at 
IJi  .     It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and    ether.     Bromine    unites    with    it,    forming 
' 
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CpOk  (3),  CGUk,  v.i.    [O.  Fr.  ecm^Ker=tohide.] 

1.  To  appear  and  disappear  by  fits  and  starts. 

''  Whyles  cook ft  underneath  the  braes, 
Below  the  spreading  hazle." 

Bunts:  Hallowe'en. 

2.  To  hide  one's  self. 

"  All  doss  under  the  clond  of  nicht  thoa  caukks." 

Kennedy:  Evergreen,  ii.  73,  st.  32. 

3.  To  cry  coot,  as  children  do  in  the  game  of  hide- 
and-seek. 


CO  ny  -Zfl,,  s.  [Lat.  conyza:  Or.  koriuza=a  strong 
smelling  plant,  Fleabane,  called  by  Linnaeus  Conyza 
sqitfimosa,  now  Inula  Conyza.] 

Bot.:  Agenusof  Composite  plants,  the  type  of  the       cook  (4).  cooke,  r.  i'.    [Icel.  koka=to  gulp;  kok~ 
•division  Conyzesp,  and  the  sub-division  Euconyzese.    the  gullet.]    To  take  a  long  drink  of  any  liquid. 
<Conyza  camphoratta  and  C.  marilandica  give  out  a       cook  (1),  *COOke  *coke  s.    [\.  S   coY,  from  Lat. 
strong  smell  of  camphor.  coguiw.]    One  who  prepares  food  for  the  table  by 

boiling,  roasting,  &c. 


CO-ny-ze-SB,  «-  pi*  [Lat.  conyza  (q.v.),  and  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.J 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Composite  plants,  tribe  As- 
teroid eee. 

*COO  (1),  s.  [A.  S.  ced.~\  [CA  (3),  s.]  A  jackdaw 
OT  a  chough. 

"Coo,  byrde,  orschowhe.  MoneJula,  nodula." — Prompt. 
Parv. 

COO  (2),  8.  [Coo,  i'.]  The  characteristic  noise 
made  by  pigeons  or  doves. 

"The  trumpeter  and  laugher,  as  their  names  express, 
utter  a  very  different  coo  from  the  other  breeds."— Dar- 
win: Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  i.,  p.  21. 

cdo,  v.  i.  [A  word  imitated  from  the  sound  of  the 
bird's  voice.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  make  a  noise,  such  as  that  made  by  a 
dove  or  pigeon. 

"  The  stock-dove  only  through  the  forest  cooes." 

Thomson:  Summer. 

2.  Fig. :  To  act  in  a  loving  way  toward  any  one ; 
to  show  affection. 

"  Rhyming  or  wooing  now, 
Billing  or  cooing  now."  Byron. 

COOd-le,  CUd-le,  s.  [Icel.  kutr=a  cask  for  liquor.] 
A  small  tub ;  a  wooden  vessel  with  an  upright  han- 
dle. 

"  Nor  kept  I  servants,  tales  to  tell, 
But  toom'd  my  coodiea  a'  mysell." 

Ramsay:  Poems,  i.  306. 

COO-ee',  8.  [A  word  imitated  from  the  sound.] 
The  cry  of  the  aboriginal  Australian  natives. 

coo-ee*,  r.  i.  (COOEE,  v.]  To  call  or  cry  out  like 
the  Australian  aborigines. 

coof,  cufe,  s.    [CHTTFF.] 

1.  A  blockhead,  a  ninny.    (Scotch.) 

"I  started,  mutt'ring,  blockhead  !  coo//" 

Burns:  The  Vision. 

2.  A  busybody. 

"The  rest  seem  ooofs  comparM  with  my  dear  Pate." 
Ramsay:  Poems,  ii.  80. 

coo    Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [Coo,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Lit. :  The  cry  or  note  of  pigeons  or  doves. 
"  Whirr  of  wings  in  the  drowsy  air,  and  the  cooing  of 
pigeons."  Longfellow;  Evanyeline,  i.  '2, 

f2.  Fig.:  A  fondling,  an  allurement;  an  invita- 
tion. 

"  Let  not  the  cooings  of  the  world  allure  thee." 

Young:  The  Complaint,  Night  8. 

cook  (1), *coke,  v.  t.&i.  [Lat. coquo;  Ger. kochen; 
Dan.  koge;  Dut.  kooken.]  COOK,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit.:  To  prepare  food  for  the  table,  by  boiling, 
roasting,  &c. ;  to  dress  meat,  vegetables,  &c. 

"  The  fattest  stag  I  ever  cooifd." 
Massinger:  A  Hew  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  i.  8. 

II.  Figuratively:* 

1.  To  dress  or  prepare  for  any  purpose. 

"  Hanging  is  the  word,  sir:  if  you  be  ready  for  that,  you 
are  well  cooked."— Shakesp.:  Cymbeline,  v.  4. 

2.  To  dress  up  or  prepare  so  as  to  present  a  false 
or  fraudulent  appearance  or  result ;  to  tamper  with, 
to  garble,  to  falsify, 

"  The  accounts  had  been  cooked  so  as  to  deceive  him." — 
J>iary  of  Right  Hon.  Geo.  Rose  (ed.  Vernon  Uarcourt), 
ii.  13. 

II  To  cook  up  accounts:  To  prepare  such  by 
false  entries  in  order  to  produce  a  favorable 
impression.  To  cook  up  a  story. 

B.  Intrans, :  To  perform  the  office  or  duties  of  a 
cook. 

*CQOk  (2),  v.  i.  [Imitated  from  tho  voice  of  the 
bird.]  To  make  a  sound  like  a  cuckoo. 

"  Let  constant  cuckows  cook  on  every  side." 

The  $tllewtrme»,  1,599. 


one    mistress   Quickly 
."—Shakesp,;  Mrrrg  Wives,  L  2. 


his    cook, 


Cpok  (2),  s.    [CoOK  (2),  v.]     The  sound  made  by 
the  cuckoo, 
cpoked,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [CooK  (1),  r.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.:  Prepared  or  dressed  for  the  table. 

2.  Fig. :  Prepared  so  as  to  present  a  false  or  fraud- 
ulent appearance ;  garbled,  falsified. 

tcook'-ee,  s.  [Eng.  cook;  fern.  suff.  -ee.]  A 
female  or  woman  cook. 

C00ke  -Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  Cooke,  an  Amer- 
ican mineralogist.] 

Min. :  A  white  or  yellowish-green  flexible  mineral, 
occurring  in  minute  scales,  and  in  slender,  some- 
times vernacularly  bent,  six-sided  prisms.  The 
hardness  is  2'5,  the  specific  gravity  2'7.  Its  luster 
on  the  planes  of  cleavage  is  pearly.  Composition: 
Silica,  34-93;  alumina,  44'91;  lithia,  2*82-  potassa, 
2.57;  and  water.13'41,  with  a  trace  of  oxide  of  iron. 
It  is  found  at  Hebron  and  Paris,  in  the  State  of 
Maine.  (Dona.) 

*COOke'-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  cook;  -7y.]  Like  a  cook; 
with  the  art  or  skill  of  a  cook. 

cpok  -Sr-jf,  *cok-er-ie,  s.    [Eng.  cook;  -en/.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  The  act  of  cooking  or  dressing  food  for  the 
table. 

"...    so  rare  a  dish. 
Which  needs,  being  recking  hot,  no  cookery" 

Beaumont.-  Psyche,  c.  9,  s.  67. 

2.  The  art  or  occupation  of  a  cook;  the  art  of 
dressing  and  preparing  food  for  the  table  by  cook- 
ing. 

"...  the  most  exquisite  cookery  of  France  .  .  ." 
— Maeaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

*3-  A  dainty  or  tasty  dish. 

"  .  ;  .  cookeries  were  provided  in  order  to  tempt  his 
palate."—  North:  Life  of  Ld.  Ouilford,  ii.  205.  (Dat-ies.) 

II.  Fig. :  The  act  of  dressing  anything  up,  as 
news,  accounts,  &c.,  so  as  to  present  a  false  appear- 
ance ;  garbling,  falsifying,  tampering  with. 

"...  that  art  of  cookery,  which  our  brother  news- 
mongers so  much  excel  in." — Tatler,  No.  11. 

cook-house,  *.    [Eng.  cook,  and  house.'] 
Naut. :  The  galley ;  an  erection  on  a  ship's  deck 
containing  the  caboose  or  cooking  apparatus. 

Cpok -I-a,  s.  [Named  after  the  immortal  navi- 
gator Capt.  James  Cook,  who  was  born  of  humble 
parentage  at  Marton,  six  miles  from  Stockton-on 
Tees,  England,  on  Oct.  27.1728,  and  was  killed  at 
Owhyhee,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Feb.  14, 1779.1 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Aurantiaceee ;  that 
to  which  the  orange  belongs.  It  consists  of  small 
trees  with  unequally  pin u ate  leaves.  Cookia  pioic- 
tata  bears  an  eatable  fruit  called  Wampee,  about 
the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  It  is  esteemed  as  food 
in  China  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  There  are 
other  species  of  the  same  geiius,  known  also  by  the 
name  of  \Vampee. 

cook  -Ie,  cook  -y4,  s.  [Dut.  koekje=a  little  cake, 
climin.  of  koek—a  cake.]  A  kind  of  small  sweet  cake 
for  eating  at  tea. 

"Mnckle  obliged  to  ye  for  your  cookies,  Mrs,  Short- 
cake."—Scott.-  Antiquary,  ch.  xv. 

cook    ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CoOK  (1),  r.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  -4s  substantive : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  dressing  or  preparing  food  for  the 
table  by  boiling,  roasting,  &c. 

2.  The  art  or  science  of  a  cook. 
cooking-range,  s.    An  arrangement  for  cooking 

purposes,  in  which  the  grate,  oven,  boiler,  <fcc.,  are 
ranged  in  a  row,  and  set  in  brickwork  within  the 
fireplace. 


cool-wort 

COOklng-  stove,  s.  A  structure,  usually  of  iron, 
containing  a  fuel-chamber  and  ovens,  with  holes 
into  which  pots  may  be  set  to  boil  the  contents. 

cook  -maid,  s.  [Eng.  cook,  and  maid.]  A  maid 
or  female  servant  who  prepares  food  for  the  table 
by  cooking. 

".  .  .  Sisly,  the  cook-maid,  .  .  ."  —  Goldsmith;  The 
Bee,  No.  VIII. 

cook-room,  s.    [Eng.  coofc,  and  room.] 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  A  kitchen. 

2.  Naut.:  The  galley  of  a  ship;  a  room  in  which 
the  food  is  prepared  for  tho  crew  ;  a  cookhouse. 

".  .  .  in  all  their  ships  the  cook-  moms  are  built  in 
their  forecastles,  .  .  ."  —  Raleigh;  Essays, 

cdol,  *cole,  *coole,  *coule,  a.  &  s.  [A.  S.  c6l; 
Dut.  koel;  Dan.  kol,  JMZt0=cool,  chilly  :  Icel.  kul  =  & 
cold  breeze;  Svf.kylig;  Ger.  ktthl=cooL]  [CoLD.3 

A.  As  adjective  : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Slightly  or  moderately  cold;  of  a  temperature 
between  hot  and  cold. 

"  Ooolde  (Cole  or  snmwhat  colde  P.).  Algid  us."  — 
Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  Cooling;  affording  a  degree  of  coolness. 
"To  rest  thy  weary  person  in  the  shadow  roof*/1* 

Spenser:  F.  V-,  II.  vii.  63. 

3.  Not  retaining  or  causing  heat  ;  light. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Of  persons: 

(1)  Not  excited  by  passion  or  feeling  ;  not  ardent 
or  eager;   quiet,   unexcitod,    deliberate,    self-pos- 
sessed, calm. 

"  Lovers  and  madmen  have  such  seething  brains, 
Such  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends." 

Shakespeare. 

(2)  Slightly  cold  or  reserved  in  manner  ;  chilling, 
frigid. 

(3)  Impudent,  presuming.     (Colloquial.) 

2.  Of  things: 

(1)  Presenting  an  appearance  of  coolness- 
*(2)  Dispirited,  downcast. 

"  Then  comford  he  caght  in  his  cole  hert." 

Destr.  of  Troy,  9,255. 

(3)  Deliberate  ;  not  done  or  determined  on  hastily. 

(4)  Manifesting  coolness  or  frigidity  of  feeling; 
repellaut. 

(5)  Impudent,  presuming.     (Colloquial.) 

T[  (1)  A  cool  card:  An  impudent,  self-pos.<rs*i>d 
fellow,  whom  nothing  can  put  out  of  countenance. 
(Slang.) 

(2)  Used    of    money  ;    implying   a     large     sum. 
(Dickens  :  Great  Expectations,  ch.  Ivii.) 

B.  As  subst,  :  Coolness  ;  moderate  temperature. 

"  They  that  wolde  ride  in  the  cole  of  the  mornynge."  — 
Merlin,  I.  ii.  191. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  cooJ,  ro?d, 
and/rifftd;  "In  the  natural  sense,  cool  is  simply 
the  absence  of  warmth  ;  cold  and  frigid  are  posi- 
tively contrary  to  warmth  ;  the  former  in  regard  to 
objects  in  general,  the  latter  to  moral  objects:  in 
the  physical  sense  the  analogy  is  strictly  preserved. 
With  regard  to  the  passions,  cool  designates  a  free- 
dom from  agitation,  which  is  a  desirable  quality. 
Coolness  in  a  time  of  danger,  and  coo/ness  in  an 
argument,  are  alike  commendable.  As  cool  an  I 
cold  respect  tho  affections,  the  cool  is  opposed  to 
the  friendly,  the  cold  to  the  warmhearted,  the/rip  id 
to  the  animated  :  the  former  is  but  a  degree  of  tho 
latter.  A  reception  is  said  to  be  coo?;  an  embrace 
to  be  cold;  a  sentiment  frigid.  Coolness  is  an 
enemy  to  social  enjoyments  ;  coldness  is  an  enemy 
to  every  moral  virtue  :  frigidity  destroys  all  forceof 
character.  Coolness  is  engendered  by  circumstances  : 
it  supposes  the  previous  existence  of  warmth  ; 
coldness  lies  often  in  the  temperament,  or  is  engen- 
dered by  habit;  it  is  always  something  vicious; 
frigidity  is  occasional,  and  is  always  a  defect. 
Trifling  differences  produce  coolness  sometimes  be- 
tween the  best  friends  :  trade  sometimes  engenders 
a  cold  calculating  temper  in  some  minds;  those 
who  are  remarkable  for  apathy  will  often 


themselves  with  friaid  indifference  on  the 
important  subjects.'      (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

1)  For  the  difference  between  cool  and  dispassioii' 
ate,  see  DISPASSIONATE. 

fcool-headed,  a.  Deliberate,  calm,  self-pos- 
sessed ;  not  hasty  or  easily  excited. 

"The  old,  cooJJiearted,  general  law,  .  .  .*'  —  Burke.-  Lett. 
to  the  Sher.  of  Bristol. 

cool-tankard,  s,  A  cooling  beverage  composed 
of  ale,  wine,  lemon-juice,  spices,  and  borage  or 
other  herbs. 

cool-wort,  s. 

Bet.:  In  this  country  the  popular  name  of  a  saxi- 
fragaceous  plant,  Tiarella  cordifolia,  the  properties 
of  which  are  diuretic  and  tonic.  It  is  prepared  by 
tho  Shakers.  (Oyilrie.) 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     wh5t,     fall,     father;     we",     w5t,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     w'dre,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     s&n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian.      »,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


cool 

cool,  *colen,  *colyn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [A.  s.  c6Han=to 
be  or  become  cool;  O.  S.  k6lon;  M.  H.  Ger.  kuolen; 
Dut.  kovh-n.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  LitvrttUy ; 

\.  To  make  cool,  to  allay  or  moderate  heat;  to 
reduce  to  a  temperature  between  hot  and  cold. 

"Co/|/rt  orkelyn.     Frigefacio."— Prompt.  Purr. 

2.  To  afford  coolness  or  shelter  from  the  heat. 

"  Ye  shady  beeches,  and  ye  cooling  streams." 

Pope:  Pastorals;  Summer,  13. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Of  things:  To  moderate  or  calm  excitement, 
passion,  or  zeal ;  to  quiet,  to  calm,  to  appease,  to 

allay. 

'* .    .    .    it  might  have  cooled  their  zeal."— Swift. 
|2.  Of  persons:  To  calm,  to  moderate  the  excite- 
ment or  ardor  of. 

"  The  Yorke  shire  menne,  beyng  glad  of  this  small  vic- 
tory, were  well  cooled  .  .  ."—Hall:  Edw.  IV.,  an.  8. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  become  cool ;  to  grow  less  hot ;  to  lose 
heat. 

"Come,  who  is  next?    Our    liquor    here   cools." — Ben 

Juiix'iii. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Of  persons:  To   become   less    impassioned   or 
ardent;  to  become  cool  or  reserved  in  manner;  to 
calm  down. 

"Thou  hast  described 
A  hot  friend  cooling    .    .    ." 

Shakesp.:  Julius  Caesar,  iv.  2. 

2.  Of  things:  To   moderate,    to   be    appeased  or 
calmed ;  to  lose  strength  or  force. 

"  Whatever  loyalty  the  nation  had  anciently  felt  to  the 
royal  house  had  <•««/••'£  during  the  long  absence  of  two 
sovereigns." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

cooled,  pa.  par,  or  a.    [CooL,v.] 
cdol-er,  s.    [Eng.  cool;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:   Anything  which  cools   or   abates  heat. 

rii.i.] 

2.  Fig, :  Anything  which  allays  excitement,  pas- 
sion, or  zeal. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Med.;  A  medicine  or  preparation  intended  to 
abate  heat  or  excitement  in  toe  blood. 

"...  coolers  and  restoratives  are  necessary." — Pen- 
nant: Zottt.t  Tlie  Goat. 

2.  Brewing:  A  large   vat,  relatively    broad    and 
shallow,  in  which  the  beer  is  cooled.    Mechanical 
appliances  are  sometimes  used  to  expedite  the  pro- 
cess.   (Knight.) 

3.  Domestic: 

(1)  An  ice-chest  or  safe  for  viands  in  hot  weather. 

(2)  A  tin  vessel  with  lid,  faucet,  and  non-conduct- 
ing jacket,  for  containing  ice-water.    (Knight.) 

4.  Sugar-making:  A  trough  in  which  condensed 
cane-juice  from  kettles  or  vacuum-pans  is  placed  to 
crystallize.    (Knight.) 

III.  Figuratively: 

( U.  S.  Colloq.) :  A  calaboose  or  police  station. 

coo  -lie,  COO  -If  (pi.  coolies),  s.  [Mahratta,  &c., 
kolee  (koli)=&  fisherman,  a  hunter,  a  particular 
caste.  (Molesworth.)  Hind.  kuli=a  laborer.  There 
is  also  an  aboriginal  tribe  called  Coles  in  the  north 
of  Orissa.l  Originally  a  name  derived  from  an 
Indian  hill  or  jungle  aboriginal  tribe,  members  of 
•which  occasionally  took  service  with  Europeans  in 
India  as  laborers  or  porters;  hence  a  laborer  in  or 
from  India,  or  from  any  part  of  the  East.  Thus 
tin-re  are  Chinese"  coolies"  in  Demarara,  the  West 
Indies,  and  elsewhere.  (Till  lately  Anglo-Indian, 
now  used  as  an  English  word.) 

cool  -In,  s.  [Perhaps  from  Ir.  &  Gaol,  coillcam  — 
to  blindfold.]  A  sport  of  great  antiquity  still 
retained  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  (See  a 
description  in  Jamieson.) 

"The  bread  and  cheese  of  the  Coo// n  are  next  divided 
and  eaten  .  .  ." — Clan-Albin,  i.  122-3. 

cool'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [Coot,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  making  cool. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  cool  or  of  losing 
heat. 

"...  where  this  medium  is  absent  no  cooling  could 
occur." — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  1.  4. 

COOling-board,  s.  A  light  wicker  frame  or  per- 
forated board,  with  a  head-rest,  used  by  undertakers 
to  lay  a  corpse  upon  until  animal  heat  is  extinct, 
preparatory  to  embalming  or  arranging  for  sepul- 
ture. 
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cooling  card,  «.  A  phrase  probably  borrowed 
from  primero,  or  some  other  game  in  wnich  money 
was  staked  upon  a  card.  A  card  so  decisive  as  to 
cool  the  courage  of  the  adversary.  Hence,  fig., 
something  to  damp  or  overwhelm  the  hopes  of  an 
expectant.  (Nares.) 

"There  all  is  marr'd;  there  lies  a  cooling  card." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  I.,  v.  3. 

cooling-floor,  s.  A  large  shallow  tank  in  which 
wort  is  cooled.  (Knight.) 

COOllS,  8.     [CULLICE.] 

cool-Ish,  a.    [Eng.  cool;  -ts/i.]    Rathorcool. 
"...    the  nights  began  to  grow  a  little  cooltsli  at  this 
time  of  the  year." — Goldsmith:  Essays,  i. 

cool -If,  adv.  &  a.    [Eng.  cool;  -ly.] 
A.  As  adverb  : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  In  a  cool  manner  or  state;   without  heat  or 
sharp  cold. 

2.  Lightly;  not  so  as  to  cause  heat. 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  In  a  cool,  calm,  or  deliberate  manner;  without 
heat,  passion,  or  ardor;  deliberately,  calmly. 

"  Motives  that  address  themselves  coolly  to  our  reason, 
.  .  ." — Atterbury. 

2.  In  a  cool   or    rather  cold  manner ;    without 
warmth  or  cordiality. 

3.  In  a  cool  or  impudent  manner;  with  effrontery. 
"  .         .a  matter  which  the  authorities  of  Liege  coolly 

declared  to  be  not  at  all  their  business,    .    .    ." — Macau- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xjc. 
*B.  As  adj.:  Somewhat  cool ;  coolish. 

"Keeping  my  sheep  among  the  coolly  shade. 

Spenser:  Colin  Clout,  58. 

c6ol  -ness,  e.    [Eng.  cool;  -ness.] 

I.  Lit. ;  The  quality  or  state  of  being  cool ;  a  gen- 
tle cold ;  a  moderate  degree  of  temperature  between 
hot  and  cold. 

"The  fragrant  air  its  coolness  still  retains." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Calmness,  deliberation ;  freedom  from  excite- 
ment or  haste. 

"  .  .  .  we  have  the  expert  ness  and  coolness  of  vet- 
erans."— Macaulay;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Frigidity,  want  of  cordiality  in  manner  or  dis- 
position ;  indifference. 

"...  coolness  had  arisen  between  us." — Melmoth; 
Cicero,  bk.  i.,  lett.  iv. 

3.  Extreme  self-possession  bordering  on  insolence ; 
unabashed  impudence ;  effrontery. 

*cdol'-rlfe,  *cooll-riff,  a.   [CAULDRIFE.] 

1.  Lit. :  Cool,  cold ;  feeling  a  tendency  to  cold. 
"  And  fain,  fain  was  she  of  the  coollriff  shade.** 

,  Boss:  Helenore,  p.  27. 

2.  Fig. :  Cool,  cold,  indifferent. 

*cool  -Stock,  s.  [Eng.  cole,  as  in  colewort  (?), 
and  stock.]  Colewort.  (Wright.) 

*COOlth,  s.  [Eng.  cooZ,  and  suff.  ~th.  Cf .  warmth.] 
Coolness. 

"...  seated  themselves  out  of  doors  .  .  .  for 
coolth  and  chat." — Madame  D'Arblay:  Diary,  ii.  77. 

c6om  (1),  s.    [Etym.  uncertain.] 

1.  The  wooden  frame  used  in,  building  the  arch  of 
a  bridge ;  centering. 

"...  the  frame,  or  coom,  on  which  it  was  raised, 
.  .  ."—P.  Inveresk:  Loth.  Statist.  Ace.,  xvii.  8. 

2.  The  lid  of  a  coffin,  from  its  being  arched. 
COOrn-ceil'd,  a.  A  term  applied  to  a  garret-room, 

of  which  the  ceiling  receives  its  peculiar  form  from 
that  of  the  rafters  and  crossbeams,  within  which 
the  lath  and  plaster  extend  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
arch. 

coom  (2),  s.    [Fr.  6cume=foam,  dross.] 
*1.  Soot   that  gathers    over    an   oven's"  mouth. 

(Philip*.) 

2.  A  term  applied  to  refuse  matters,  such  as  soot, 
smoke-black,  coal-dust,  the  mold  which  forms  on 
some  liquids,  the  drip  of  journal-boxes,  naves  of 
wheels,  &c.  (Knight.) 

:i.  Tin1  dust  which  falls  from  large  coals.  (Scotch.) 

''  Smiddji  cootn:  The  ashes  of  a  blacksmith's 
furnace. 

coomb  (n.comb  (b  silent),  *coome,  s.  [A  cor- 
ruption of  Fr.  comble^a  heaping,  from  Lat.  cum- 
ulus—a heap;  cumuJo=to  heap  up.  (Skeat.)]  A 
mt'iisurc  for  corn,  containing  four  bushels  or  half  a 
quarter. 

coomb  (2),  coombe  (ft  silent),  combe,  s.  [Wei. 
cwm  (pron.  koom)  =  a  hollow  between  two  hills,  a 
dale;  Corn,  cum;  Ir.  cumar=&  valley.  f.Sffceaf.)]  A 
valley  between  hills,  a  dell,  a  dale;  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  the  bosom  of  a  hill,  having  a  semicircular 
form. 

"  The  dark  cock  bayed  above  the  coomb.1' 

Queen's  Wake,  p.  228. 
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*coome,  s.    [COOMB  (!),«.] 

coom  -le,  s.  [A  Wost  African  word.]  A  large 
present,  in  place  of  customs'  duty,  demanded  by 
the  kings  and  chiefs  on  the  Bonny  and  other  South 
African  rivers,  from  supercargoes  of  ships,  for  the 
permission  to  trade  with  the  natives.  (Ogilvie.) 

coom -y*.  a.  [Eng.  coom  (2),s. ;  -y.]  Begrimed 
with  the  dust  of  coals,  soot,  &c. 

"...    my  fingers  are  coomy." — The  Entail,  ii.  22. 

coon,  «.    [An  abbreviation  of  raccoon  (q.  v.)-] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 
ZoQl. :  A  raccoon. 

II.  Figuratively: 

Slang:  A  name  bestowed  upon  a  negro.  [The 
term  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  used  in  the 
Southern  States,  the  reference  being  to  the  noctur- 
nal habits  of  the  negro.] 

M  A  gone  coon:  A  person  hopelessly  lost  or 
ruined.  (U.  S.  Slang.) 

"If,  you  start  in  any  business  with  an  empty  pocket, 
you  are  a  gone  coon." — Rtade;  Xever  Too  Late  to  Mend, 
ch.  xxxvi. 

coon  can,  s.  [Etymology  doubtful.]  A  game 
at  cards,  the  object  to  be  attained  in  winch  is  the 
formation  of  combinations  of  "fours,"  "threes'1 
and  '*  straights  "  of  the  same  suit. 

coon'-da,  cdon'-dl,  s.    [A  Senegal  word  (7).] 

C0onda-oilt  coondi-oil,  s.  The  oil  of  Carapa 
guineensiS)  a  tree  of  the  order  Meliacese,  growing  in 
Senegal.  It  is  closely  akin  to  C.  guianensis,  from 
Guiana,  which  yields  the  Carap  or  Crab  oil.  (Trecu. 
ofBot.) 

coop  (1),  s.    [COP.]    A  small  heap  or  mound. 

COOP  (2),  *cupe,  coup,  s.  [A.  S.cypa=a  basket; 
Dut.  fcuip=a  tuo;  Ger.  kufe=a  coop,  a  tub;  Icel. 
fcupa  =  acup,  a  bowl,  a  basin;  O.  H.  Ger.  chuofa; 
M.  H.  Ger.  fcuo/e,  from  Lat.  cupa;  Fr.  cuve=a  tub, 


a  vat.    Cf.  Gr.  kupe=a  hole,  a  hut.    (Skeat.)] 
1.  A  cage  or  pen  for  birds  formed  of  a  box 
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boards  grated,  barred,  or  wired  on  one  side.  It  is 
generally  used  to  keep  fowls  in  while  being  fattened, 
or  while  traveling. 

"  The  cask,  the  coop,  the  floated  cord.*' 

Coicper:  The  Castaway. 

J2.  A  cage  or  pen  for  animals. 

3.  A  barrel  or  cask  for  liquor. 

4.  An  apparatus  made  of  wicker-work  used  for 
catching  fish. 

5.  A  coop-cart  (q.  v.). 

"Coops  an*  carts  were  unco  rare." 

Piper  of  Peebles,  p.  6. 

coop-cart,   coup-cart,  cowp-cart,  s.   A  close 
cart  for  manure,  liquids,  Ac. 
cdop,  v.  t.    [Coop,  *.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  confine  in  a  coop ;  to  shut  up  in  a  pen. 

2.  To  cooper ;  to  hoop  round. 

"  He  coop  it  a  coggie  for  our  gudwife, 
And,  heigho!  but  he  coopit  it  braw." 

Jacobite  Relics,  ii.  54. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  confine  or  shut  up  in  a  narrow  compass;  to 
crowd.    (Generally  followed  by  up  in  or  up  within. ) 

"The  Commons,  who  were  cooped  up  in  a  narrow  space, 
.  .  ." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ziv. 

2.  To  cramp,  to  confine,  to  narrow. 

"The  contempt  of  all  other  knowledge,  .  .  .  coop* 
the  understanding  up  within  narrow  bounds,  .  .  ." — 
Locke. 

cooped,  pa. par.  or  a.    [Coop,  t?.] 

coop-So ,  «•  [Fr.  coupe.]  A  step  or  movement  in 
dancing.  [CoUPEE.] 

cdop'-Sr,  *coup-er,  «.  [Eng.  coop,  v.;  -cr.  H. 
Ger.  kttfer;  Dnt.kuiper.J 

1.  One   whose  trade  it  is  to  make  and   repair 
casks,  barrels,  tubs,  &c. 

"  Thecouper'a  house  is  heelde  by  hooping  fattes." 

Oascoigne:  The  Fruites  of  Warn. 

2.  A  popular  name  for  a  beverage  composed  of 
stout  and  porter  in  equal  proportions.   The  name  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  custom  at  breweries  of 
allowing  the  coopers  each  day  a  certain  quantity  of 
stout  and  porter,  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
mixing  before  drinking. 

^[  The  tight-cooper,  as  also  the  wet-cooper,  makes 
casks  for  holding  liquid,  and  is  the  representative 
of  the  first  inventor.  The  dry-cooper  makes  casks 
for  goods  not  in  a  liquid  state,  such  as  flour,  rice, 
dried  fruits,  soda,  &c.  The  white-cooper  makes  but- 
ter casks,  tubs,  pails,  and  churns,  and  combines  in 
some  measure  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  his  two 
elder  brothers.  A  cooper-hi-genrral  is  seldom  a 
skilled  workman,  but  a  jobber  and  mender  of  other 
men's  work.  ( Weale.) 

cooper's  hammer,  a.  A  hammer  with  a  narrow 
poen,  whose  length  is  in  the  plane  of  the  motion  of 
the  hammer;  used  for  battering  and  fiaring  an  iron 
hoop  to  fit  the  bulge  of  a  cask.  Also  called  a  flue- 
li a  miner. 


boll,     b6y;     p6ut,    Jtfwl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     fcem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a?;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -lion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 
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cooper's  plane,  s.  A  long  plane  set  in  slanting 
position,  sole  upward,  upon  which  staves  are 
jointed.  A  jointer.  Planes  and  shaves  are  or  may 
be  used  in  smoothing  the  work. 

cooper's  wood,  s. 

Bot.  :  Alphitonia  excelsa,  one  of  the  Rhamnads. 

coop'-e"r,  v.  t.  &  i.    [COOPER,  s.~\ 

A.  Trans.  :   To  operate  on  in  the  manner  of  a 
cooper. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  follow  the  trade  or  occupation  of 
a  cooper;  to  make  and  repair  casks,  barrels,  tubs, 
&c. 

c6op  -Sr-age  (age  as  I&),  «.  [Eng.  cooper;  -age.'] 

1.  The  trade  or  business  of  a  cooper. 

2.  A  place  where  the  trade  or  business  of  a  cooper 
is  carried  on  ;  a  place  for  the  manufacture  and 
repairs  of  casks,  barrels,  &c. 

*'  Warehouses,  soap-walks,  cooperages,  &c."  —  De  Foe; 
Tour  through  Great  Britain,  i.  26.  (Davies.) 

3.  The  price  paid  for  work  done  by  a  cooper. 
*c6-8p'-§r-ant,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  coop&rer 

=  to  work  together,  as  if  from  a  Lat.  coopero:  co  = 
con  =  with,  together,  and  opero  —  to  work  ;  opus  = 
work.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Operating  or  working  together  with  ; 
cooperating. 

"  Bounded  and  conditioned  by  co&perant  Reason,  .  .  ," 
—  Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.},  vii.  130-1. 

B.  As  subst.:   A  cooperating  agent;  one  who  or 
that  which  cooperates  with  another  for  a  common 
end. 

"...  no  cause  thereof  nor  coifperant  thereto."  —  Sir 
T.  More:  Works,  p.  383. 

c6-5p  -er-ate,  v.  i.  [Pref.  co  =  con  =  with,  and 
Lat.  operatus,  pa.  par.  of  operor  =  to  work  ;  opus  = 


for  the  promotion  of  the  common  advantage. 

"  .    .     .    whose  hard  fate  it  has  been  to  cooperate  with 
Spaniards    .    .    ."—  Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

2.  Of  things  :  To  concur  or  unite  in  producing  the 
same  effect,  or  in  promoting  the  same  object.  (Gen- 
erally followed  by  with  before  the  person  or  thing 
assisted.) 

"  Nature  and  habit  cooperating     .     .     ."  —  Macaulay; 
Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiiii. 

*(a)  Followed  by  to  before  the  end  in  view. 
(b  )  Followed  by  in. 

3.  To  contribute  to. 

"  Bring  all  your  lutes  and  harps  of  heav'n  and  earth  ; 
Whate'er  cooperates  to  the  common  mirth." 

Crashaw;  The  Name  above  Every  Name. 

C6  op  -Sr-at-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.   [COOPERATE.] 

A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.;  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  laboring  together  with 
others  for  a  common  end  ;  cooperation. 

co-op-Sr-a'-tlon,  s.     [Lat.  cooperation  Fr.  coop- 
Iration;  Sp.  cooperacion.]    [COOPERATE.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Of  persons:  The  act  of  laboring  together  with 
others  for  a  common  end  ;  conjoint  or  concurrent 
labor  or  efforts. 

"...    zealous  and  strenuous  cooperation."—  Macaulay: 
Blst.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Of  things:  Concurrence  in  producing  the  same 
effect  or  in  promoting  the  common  advantage. 

II.  Political  Economy  : 

1.  Definition:  The  combined  action  of  numbers  of 
persons.    It  is  of  two  kinds:  simple  cooperation, 
when  several  individuals  help  each  other  in  the 
same  employment,  and  complex  cooperation,  when 
they  do  so  in  different  employments. 

2.  Hist.  :  The  pioneer  of  cooperation  in  this  country 
was  Robert  Owen.  For  some  details  of  his  views  and 
work  see  COMMUNISM.    Though  his  groat  philan- 
thropic projects  only  partly  succeeded,  yet  they  sug- 
gested cooperation.     Not  that  the  idea  was  really 
new  ;  it  had  been  practiced  to  a  limited  extent  in 
most  countries.   It  is  a  form  of  partnership.    It  may 
bo  of  two  kinds,  cooperation  in  production  and  coOp- 
eration  in  distribution.    During  the  French  revolu- 
tion of  1848,  the  Constituent  Assembly  voted  the 
equivalent  of  $600,000  to  encourage  cooperation,  a 
commission  being  appointed  to  distribute  the  sum 
among  workmen  desirous  of  rising  to  the  level  of 
capitalists.    AboutSOOcoOperative  societies  atonce 
sprung  into  existence,  100  of  them  in  Paris,  the  rest 
in  the  provinces,  all  of  which  became  exti  net  with  in 
twenty  years,  except,  it  is  believed,  about  twenty. 
Host  of  the  twenty,  however,  rose  to  prosperity,  as 
did  others  to  a  larger  extent  which  had  not  obtained 
government  assistance.    The  movement  spread  to 
Germany,  but  few  of  the  cooperative  societies  there 
are  for  production  ;  nor  are  there  many  of  this  type 
in  England.    Cooperation  in  production  exists  as 


yet  only  to  a  limited  extent.  It  is  different  with 
cooperation  in  distribution.  This  is  designed  to 
save  the  retail  profits  by  dispensing  with  the  middle- 
men. Cooperation  in  distribution  has  taken  root 
also  in  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Italy,  but 
has  not  made  any  startling  strides  in  this  country. 
Cooperation  in  production  has  several  noted  exam- 
ples still  in  operation. 

c6-5p -er-at-Ive,  a.  [Pref.  co,  and  Eng.  opera- 
tive (q.  v.).J  Laboring  conjointly  or  concurrently 
with  others  for  a  common  end,  or  the  promotion  of 

the  common  advantage. 

"  The  same  hath  reason  made  so  agreeable,  so  obeysant, 
BO  frendly,  and  cooperative."—  I&lland:  Plutarch,  p.  522. 

cooperative  society,  s.  A  society  designed  for 
cooperative  purposes.  [COOPERATION.  ] 

c6-8p'-e"r-at-5r,  8.  [Lat.  cooperator;  Fr.  coop- 
Grateur;  Sp.  cooperador:  Ital.  cooperatore.]  [CO- 
OPERATE.] One  who  labors  with  another  for  a 
common  end,  or  the  promotion  of  the  common 
advantage. 

coop  ~e*r-Ing,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  cooper;  -ing.'] 

A.  As  adj. :  Following  the  trade  or  occupation  of 
a  cooper. 

B.  ^4s  subst. :  The  trade  or  occupation  of  a  cooper ; 
the  art  or  business  of  manufacturing  and  repairing 
casks,  barrels,  tubs,  &c.,  and  all  kinds  of  circular 
or  elliptic  wooden  vessels  bound  together  by  hoops. 

c6-6p-e"r-t6 -rl-um,  s.    [Lat.] 

Arch. :  The  roof  of  a  building.    ( Weale.) 

tc6op  -5r-£ ,  *coo  -pe"r-Ie,  s.  &  a.  [ Eng. 
cooper;  -y.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  trade  or  occupation  of  a  cooper. 

2.  A  place  where  cooper's  work  is  done ;  a  cooper- 
age. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  trade  of  a 
cooper;  of  the  nature  of  cooper's  work. 

"...  steepe  the  wheat  within  certaine  cooperie  ves- 
sels made  of  wood,  .  .  .''—  Holland:  Plinie.  bk.  xviii.. 
ch.  vii. 

tc678pt ,  v.  t.  [Fr.  coopter,  from  Lat.  coopto=to 
elect  into  a  body.]  To  elect  into  any  body ;  to  coOp- 
tate. 

*CO-op  -tate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  cooptatus,  pa.  par.  of 
coot>£o=to  elect  into  a  body:  co=con=with,  to- 
gether, and  opto=to  choose.]  To  choose  or  elect 
into  any  body. 

c6-Op-ta'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  cooptation;  Ital.  coopta- 
zione;  Sp.  cooptacion,  from  Lat.  cooptatio=an 
electing  into  a  body ;  coopto— to  elect  into  a  body.] 

*1.  The  act  of  choosing  or  selecting;  choice,  selec- 
tion. 

"In  the  first  election  and  cotiptation  of  a  friend,  .  .  ." 
—Howel:  Letters,  bk.  i.,  %  6,  Lett.  20. 

2.  The  act  of  electing  or  assuming  into  a  body  or 
office  by  the  members  of  that  body,  as,  for  example, 
when  a  person  is  elected  fellow  of  a  college  or 
society  by  the  existing  body  of  fellows. 

"...  two  were  chosen  by  suffrage,  and  three  by  co- 
optation." — Lewis;  Cred.  Early  Roman  Hist. 

*co-or-dain',  v.  t.  [Pref.  co=co?i=with,  and 
Eng.  ordain  (q.  v.).]  To  ordain  or  appoint  together 
or  at  the  same  time. 

*co-or  -dln-ance,  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  Eng. 
ordinance  (q.  v.).J  A  joint  ordinance. 

c6-or  -din-ate,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  co-con;  Lat. 
ordtnatui,  pa.  par.  of  ordwo=to  arrange  in  order 
or  rank;  ortio=an  order.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Holding  the  same  rank ;  not  sub- 
ordinate; of  equal  rank  or  authority. 

"Whether  there  was  one  Supreme  Governor  of  the 
whole  world,  or  many  coordinate  powers,  presiding  over 
each  country,  climate  or  particular  place.  — Law:  Theory 
of  Religion,  pt.  ii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Biol. :  Of  the  same  order,  of  the  same  rank ;  not 
subordinate  the  one  to  the  other,  but  standing  on 
the  same  level. 

"  The  coordinate,  like  other  movements  of  the  voluntary 
muscles,  are  liable  to  be  influenced  by  passions  and  affec- 
tions of  the  mind."— Toad  *  .Bowman:  Physiol.  Auat., 
vol.  i.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  196. 

2.  Gram.:  A  term  used   in    the   explanation   of 
clauses  doubtful  in  their  meaning  wherever  occur- 
ring.   If  two  clauses  areequally  governed  by  a  third 
onet  the  two  are  said  to  be  coordinate  to  each  other, 
or  simply  coordinate. 

If  Coordinate  in  this  sense  is  opposed  to  subordin- 
ate, which  is  the  term  used  when,  of  two  clauses,  one 
is  grammatically  governed  by  another.  ( Wharton.) 

B,  As  substantive : 

Geom.,  <&c.  (PL):  Two  lines,  generally  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  employed  to  fix  the  place  of 
any  point.  Thus  on  a  globe  parallels  of  latitude 


and  meridians  of  longitude  arc  coordinates,  which, 
taken  together,  fix  with  nearly  mathematical  accu- 
racy, the  position  of  any  place  on  the  globe,  and 
would  do  so  with  perfect  exactness  were  it  a  strictly 
geometrical  figure.  It  is  not  essential  that  the 
angles  made  by  two  coordinates  be  right  angles, 
though  right  angles  are  most  commonly  employed 
as  most  convenient  for  use. 

If  The  reason  why  the  term  coordinate  was  given 
is  that  if  various  points  in  a  curve  be  fixed  by  such 
lines  the  several  points  of  the  curve  may  be  treated 
in  order.  Descartes  first  introduced  the  method  of 
fixing  the  position  of  a  point  or  series  of  points  in 
the  way  just  described.  It  is  now  continually  in  use. 
One  division  is  into  Rectilinear  and  Polar  Coordin- 
ates, each  of  which,  again,  may  bo  either  in  a  plane- 
or  in  space. 

c6-pr -din-ate,  r.  f.  [COORDINATE,  a.]  To  make 
coordinate ;  to  arrange  in  proper  orders  and  classes  ; 
to  adjust,  to  harmonize. 

"The  different  parts  of  each  being  must  be  coordinated 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  total  being  possible." 
— Watts. 

C6-OT  -dln-a-ted,  pa.  par.  ora.  [COORDINATE,^} 
CO-or  -dln-ate-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  coordinate;  -ly.~$ 
In  a  coordinate  manner  or  degree ;  without  subor- 
dination ;  in  the  same  rank,  relation,  or  degree. 

CO-or  -dln-ate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  coordinate;  -ness.'] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  coordinate,  or  of  the 
same  degree  or  rank ;  equality  of  rank  or  authority. 

c6-or'-dln-at-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [COORDIN- 
ATE, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  making  coor- 
dinate; coordination. 

CO-pr-dln-a'-tlon,  s.  [Ital.  coord inazione;  Sp. 
coordination.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  coordinate,  or  bringing  into 
a  state  of  equality  of  degree  or  rank;  the  act  of 
arranging  in  due  rank  and  order. 

"  The  coordination  of  muscular  movement  by  the  cere- 
bellum."— Carpenter. 

2.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  coordinate  or  of 
equal  rank  and  authority. 

"...  a  rare  coordination  of  power  ,  .  ." — Howelr 
Pre-eminence  of  Parliament. 

c6-or'-dln-at-lve,  a.    [Eng.  codrdinatie);  -ive.~l 

Gram. :  Expressing  coordination. 

coos-er,  s.    [COURSER.]    A  stallion.    (Scotch.) 

c6-6s'-sl-fled,  a.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  Eng.  osx/'/Vff 
(q.  v.).]  Ossified  together;  converted  into  bone; 
uniting  separate  portions  together. 

"The sacrum  is  not  completely  preserved,  three  cob's* i- 
fled  centra  remain.*' — Trans.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  vol.  xiii.. 
p.  199  (1873). 

coot,  *coote  (1),  *cote  (1),  s.  [Dut.  koet;  WeL 
cwtiar=&  bob-tailed  hen,  from  owfo==  short,  docked  ; 
ct<tfan=todock,  and  mr=a  hen;  cwtiad,  cwtyn=a. 
)lover;Gael.  cut=a  bob-tail,  c«tacfc=short,  docked. 


1.  Ornithology : 

(1)  A  wading  bird,  Fulica  oYrrc,  belonging  to  the- 
family  Rallidae,  and   the   sub-family   Gallinulinse- 
(Water  Hens).    The  head  and  neck  are  deep  black, 
the  upper  parts  slaty  black,  those  bcneatn  bluish 
ash,  the  bill  and  frontal  plate  white,  the  former 
with  a  slightly  roseate  hue,  iris  crimson,  feet  ash- 
colored  with  greenish  tinge  below  the  knee,  above- 
it  yellow  or  greenish  rod.    It  is  found  in  Britain, 
Holland,     France,     Germany,    Switzerland,     ana 
throughout   Europe.     It   has   been   seen    also    in 
Japan.    Its  appropriate  habitat  is  in  rushy  sheets 
of  water.    The  nest,  built  early  in  the  spring,  is 
made   of  rushes,    grasses,  &c.     It   deposits    from 
seven  to  ten  eggs  of  a  brownish  white  color,  spotted. 
with  dark  brown. 

"Coote,  byrde.    Sferyus,  full  tea." — Prompt.  Parv. 

(2)  A  common  name  in  the  United  States  for  all 
species  of  surf  ducks  or  scoters. 

2.  A  simpleton,  a  silly  fellow.     (Colloq.) 
*coote  (2),  *cote  (2),  s.    [COT  (l),  s.] 

"Coote,  lytyllehowse."—  Prompt.  Parv. 
COOt'-er,  s.    A  southern  negro  name  for  the  ter- 
rapin, or  dry-land  tortoise. 
coothay,  s.    [Native  Indian  name.] 
Fabric:  A  striped  satin  made  in  India.  (Knight.} 
c6oth'-Ie,     a.      [COUTH.]      Kind,     affectionate. 
(Scotch.) 

COpt'-Ie,  CoOt'-yS  a.  [Eng,  coot;  -ie,  -y.\  A  term 
applied  to  those  fowls  whoso  legs  are  clad  with 
feathers. 

"  Rejoice,  ye  birring  paitricks  a'; 
Ye  cootie  moorcocks,  crousely  craw." 

Burns:  Tam  Samson's  Elegy, 
COOt'-Ie,  S.     [OOODIE.] 

1.  A  wooden  kitchen  dish. 

2.  A  bucket  shaped  like  a  barrel. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     f&ll,     father;     w6,     wSt,     here,     camel,     h5r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     poX 
or,     wttre.     wplf,     wSrk,     whd,     son;     mate,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      »,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


cop 

*c5p  (l),*cope,  8.    [Cup.] 

c6p  (2),  "coppe,  8.    [A.  S.  copp;  Dut.  top;  O.  H. 
•Ger.cAoph;  Icei.  koppr;  Dan.  top;  Sw.fcopp.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  top  or  summit  of  anything;  the  extreme 
point.    Used— 

(1)  Of  a  hill,  a  house,  a  tree,  &c. 

"Thei  .  .  .  leddehim  to  the  cop  of  thehil."—  Wycliffe: 
Luke  iv.  29. 

(2)  Of  the  head  of  a  man. 

"  Bi  the  coppe  he  him  nam." — Layamon,  i.  30. 

2.  A  tuft  on  the  heads  of  birds,  a  crest. 

3.  A  blow.    (Slang.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Fort, :  A  merlon  or  portion  of  a  battlement. 

2.  Spinning: 

(1)  The  conical  ball  of  thread  wound  upon  a  spin- 
dle or  tube  in  a  spinning-machine,  and  removable  by 
slipping  therefrom.    Also  called  coppin  (q.  v.). 

(2)  A  tube,  also  known  as  a  quill  (q.  v.),  for  wind- 
ins  silk  upon  in  given  lengths  for  market,  a  sub- 
stitute for  skeins.    Being  hollow  it  may  be  placed 
on  the  spindle  or  skewer  of  any  winding-machine. 
"The  silk  end  is  secured  in  a  slot,  as  in  the  case  of 
spools.     (Knight.) 

cop  (3).  «.  [A  con  traction  for  Eng.  copper  (7).]  A 
term  occurring  only  in  tho  following  compound : 

cop-rose,  «.  A  poppy,  Papaver  Rhteas.  It  is 
called  also  Copper-rose  (q.  v.). 
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and  terminal  spikes.  C.  Jacguini  or  offlcinalis  fur- 
nii-hrs  tho  West  Indian  Copaiva  balsam.  C.LangA- 
dorfii  and  C.  coriaceat  with  various  other  species, 
are  said  to  furnish  the  Copaiva  balsam  of  Brazil. 
C.  pubiflora  and  bracteat  a,  Guiana  trees,  furnish  a 
very  tough  timber,  called  Purple  Heart,  well  fitted 
to  resist  the  discharges  of  artillery. 

c6p-al-va,  s.    [COPAIBA.] 
cSp-al  -vene,  s.    [COPAIBA  OIL,] 
cSp-ai'-Vlc,  a,    [Eng.  copaiv(a)  ;  and  suff.  -ic.] 

copaivic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  Also  called  Copahuvic  acid.  A  crystal- 
line resin,  which  exists  in  Copaiba  balsam.  It  is 
separated  by  dissolving  the  resins  which  remain 
after  the  oil  has  been  distilled  off  in  aqueous  am- 
monia, and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate  in  a 
cool  place.  It  is  purified  by  washing  with  ether 
and  re-crystallizing  from  alcohol.  Copaivic  acid 
forms  colorless  rhombic  crystals,  soluble  in  strong 
alcohol,  which  are  decomposed  on  heating.  It  is  to 
have  tho  formula  C2oH32Oj- 


wore  copper  badges.  But  there  are  two  other  ex- 
planations offered.  First,  that  it  originated  in  the 
fact  that  the  chief  of  police  usually  has  the  letters 
C.  O.  P.  on  the  front  of  his  cap;  and  second,  that 
the  appellation  is  derived  from  the  French  word 
coup=a  sudden  stroke. J 

•cop  (1),  t).  t.   [Cop  (2),  8.]  To  throw  at  the  head. 
"  I  could  have  cop't  them  at  their  pates." 

Bluomfleld:  The  Horkey.    (Daviet.) 

c8p  (2),  t\  t.  [Probably  from  Fr.  c<mp=a  stroke.] 
To  catch.  (Slang.) 

co-pa -hene,  s.    [COPAIBA  OIL.] 

co-p8.-lill  -ene,  s.    [COPAIBA  OIL.] 

c5p-al  -b»,  co-pal  -va,  ca-pi  -yl.s.  [Fr.copahu; 
Sp.  copayba,  from  Port.  (Brazilian  Indian?)  cop- 
«i6a.] 

Pharm. :  The  balsam  or  oleo-resin  obtained  from 
incisions  made  in  the  trunk  of  Copaifera  multijuga 
and  other  species  of  Copaifera  (q.  v.).  Copaiba  is 
about  the  consistence  of  olive-oil,  light  in  color  and 
transparent,  with  a  peculiar  odor,  and  an  acrid 
aromatic  taste ;  it  is  perfectly  soluble  in  an  equal 
volume  of  benzene ;  it  does  not  become  gelatinous 
when  heated  to  270°  Fahr.,  and  is  not  fluorescent. 
It  contains  a  resin,  Copaivic  acid,  and  an  essential 
oil.  Copaiba  oil.  It  dissolves  one-fourth  of  its 
weight  of  magnesia  carbonate  when  heated,  and 
remains  transparent ;  it  is  said  that  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water  contained  in  the  balsam  first  combines 
with  the  magnesia,  forming  a  hydrate  which  is 
soluble  in  the  resin.  Copaiba  acts  as  a  stimulant 
on  the  mucous  membranes,  especially  on  the  genito- 
urinary organs.  It  is  also  a  powerful  diuf  etic. ' 

copaiba  balsam,  s.  An  oily  resin  of  an  amber 
color ;  it  is  used  as  a  vehicle  in  oil-painting,  and 
also  as  a  varnish.  ( Weale.) 

copaiba  oil,  8. 

Chem.:  A  colorless,  transparent,  mobile,  peculiar 
smelling  oil,  obtained  by  distilling  Copaiba  with 
water,  and  drying  over  calcium  chloride  and  recti- 
fying. It  boils  at  260%  Its  optical  rotatory  power 
is  34*18°  to  the  left.  It  becomes  brown  and  viscid 
by  continued  boiling.  Chlorine  colors  it  yellow- 
green,  then  blue,  and  then  white  crystals  separate 
out.  Nitric  acid  heated  with  it  turns  it  into  a 
resin.  When  distilled  witli  calcium  hypochlorito 
it  yields  chloroform.  \Yhen  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
is  passed  into  copaiba  oil,  it  precipitates  a  crystal- 


ainea  by  recrystallization  from  alec 

parent  prisms,  which  melt  at  77%  and  are  insoluble 
in  water  and  cold  alcohol,  but  easily  soluble  in 
«ther.    A  liquid  substance  is  formed  at  the  same 
time,  which  is  called  Hydrochlorate  of  Copahilene. 
It  is  a  black  viscid  oil.  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
copaiba  resin,  s.    [COPAIVIC  ACID.] 
cop-ai -fe  ra,  s.    [Eng.  copai(ba);  Lat.  fero=io 
bear,  to  produce.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  sub-order 
Caesalpiniese,  tribe  Cynometreae.  It  has  sometimes 
been  placed  among  tho  Amyridacete.  Tho  calyx 
is  4-partite,  the  petals  0,  the  stamens  10,  declinate. 
The  ovary  has  two  ovules,  but  the  two-valved  fruit 
is  only  one-seeded.  Leaves  alternate;  pinnated 
leaflets,  sometimes  dotted.  Inflorescence  in  axillary 


CO-pal',  «.  [Sp.  copal)  from  Mexican  copalli= 
resin.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  &  Chem.:   A  resin  produced  by  a 
plant,  ft  hits  copallinum,  which  grows  in  Mexico.  It 
is  obtained  in  rounded,  nearly  transparent,  masses  ; 
is    brittle   in   texture    and  colorless,    or  slightly 
yellow.   It  is  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  essen- 
tial oils,  and  is  made  into  varnish  by  mixing  in  a 
melted  state  with  oils.    Composition  :  Carbon,  78  to 
80'5  ;  hydrogen,  8*7  to  I0'5  ;  oxygen,  9  to  10'7  per  cent. 

IF  (1)  Brazilian  copal:  "Copal"  flowing  from 
several  species  of  Hymeneea,  and  from  Trachy- 
lobium  Martianum. 

(2)  Indian  copal:  A  resin  obtained  from  Vateria 
indica.    It  is  called  in  England  Gum  animi. 

(3)  Madagascar  copal  :  Hymenceaverrucosa. 

(4)  Mexican  copal  :  H  yniencea  Conibaril. 

2.  Min.:  A  mineral  called  fossil  copal,  copaline, 
or  copalito.    [COPALITE.] 

copal  varnish.  «.  A  varnish  made  from  copal. 
It  is  durable  and  brilliant,  and  may  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  philosophical  instruments. 

co-pal'-che,  s.    [Mexican  or  Brazilian  (?).] 

COpalChe  bark,  s.  The  name  given  to  two  kinds 
of  bark  resembling  Cascarilla  (q.  v.).  They  are  the 
Brazilian  and  the  Mexican  Copalche  bark.  The 
former  is  from  Strychnos  pseudo-quina.  and  the  lat- 
ter from  Croton  pseudo-china. 

CO  -pal-ine,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.t  copal;  and  suff.  -ine.] 

Min.  :  The  same  as  COPALITE  (q.  v.). 

CO  -pal-lte,  *.  [Eng.,  &c.,  copal;  and  suff.  -ite 
(Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  A  combustible  mineral  of  a  yellow,  gray, 
or  brown  color.  It  resembles  copal  in  hardness, 
color,  luster,  transparency,  and  in  the  difficulty 
with  which  it  is  dissolved  in  alcohol.  Composition  : 
Carbon,  85-7;  hydrogen,  11'4;  oxygen,  2'9=1UO.  It  is 
found  in  the  London  clay  of  Hig-hgate,  on  which 
account  it  is  sometimes  called  Highgate  resin.  It 
is  found  also  in  the  East  Indies.  CopalHe  is  called 
also  copaline  and  fossil  copal. 

cSp-am'-rj?,  B.  [Mid.  Eng.  cop=cup,  and  amry= 
ambry  (q.  v.).]  A  press  or  closet  for  keeping  cups, 
&c. 

"A  langsald  bed,  a  copamry,  A  ane  schuring."  —  Aberd. 
Reg. 

*co-par  -cen-a-r$f,  *co-par  -Qen-a-rle,*.  [Eng. 
coparcener;  -y.~\  Joint  succession  or  inheritance  in 
any  estate  ;  a  partnership  in  heirship. 

"  In  descent  to  all  the  daughters  in  coparcenary 
,  .  ."  —  Half:  History  of  Common  Late. 

*co-par  -cen-e"r,  *co-par  -§In-er,  s.  [Pref.  co— 
con.  and  Eng.  parcener  (q.  v.).]  One  who  has  part 
or  snare  with  another;  a  coheir  to  an  estate;  a  co- 
partner. 

"These  coheirs  are  then  called  coparceners;  or,  for 
brevity,  parceners  only."—  Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  zii. 

*co-par  -9en-y\  *cd-par  -gen-Ie,  s.  [A  short- 
ened form  of  coparcenary  (q.v.).l  An  equal  share, 
as  of  copartners;  coparcenary-  (Philip**) 

"They  were  to  hold  the  same  in  cnparcenie  with  the 
French  Protestants."—  Fuller:  Ch.  Hist.,  VIII.  ii.  43. 
(Davies.) 

*CO  part  ,  r.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  co—con,  and  Eng.  part 
(q.v.).J 

A.  Trans.:  To  share  or  participate  in. 

"  Wretched  to  be,  when  none  coparts  our  grief."  —  H>&. 
ster. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  sympathize. 

".  .  .  will  you  cnjtnrt  with  me  in  this  my  deject  ed- 
nenfeT"  —  //'';/>/•"'"/.-  Koyat  King. 

*Cd-part  -ment,  x.  [COMPARTMENT.]  A  cum- 
partmont. 


cope-chisel 

tcd-part'-nSr,  s.  [Prof.  co=con,  and  Eng.  part- 
Tier  (q.  v.).l 

1.  One  who  has  a  share  with  others  in  any  busi- 
ness or  common  stock;  one  concerned  jointly  with 
others  in  carrying  on  any  enterprise;  a  partner  or 
associate  in  any  transaction. 

"...  copartner  with  the  BOU!  in  creation,  redemp- 
tion, sanctification,  .  .  ."—Hall:  Serm.  at  Exeter. 

2.  One  who  shares  or  participates  in.    (Followed 
byo/.) 

"...  make  those  whom  he  addresses  copartner*  of 
his  thoughts."— Tyiulall;  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.).  '"- 
129^30. 

c6-part  -nSr-shlp,  *.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  Eng. 
partnership  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  state  of  being  copartner  or  of  having  an. 
equal  or  joint  share  with  others  in  any  business  or 
affair;  partnership. 

"...  close  copartnership  in  Government."— Burke: 
Regicide  Peace,  lett,  4. 

*2.  Joint  succession  or  inheritance  of  an  estate; 
joint  lieirship ;  coparcenary. 

"...  the  daughters  equally  succeeded  to  their  father 
as  in  copartnership."— Hale. 

f3.  Those  who  are  copartners  in  any  business  or 
concern. 

*c6-part  -ne"r-$f,  8.  [Eng.  copartner;  -y.]  The 
state  of  being  a  copartner ;  copartnership. 

*CO  -pa-tain,  a.  [A  word  of  uncertain  origin, 
and  only  found  in  the  passage  here  quoted.  The 
etymology  of  the  first  part  of  the  word  is  probably 
Mid.  Eng.  cop=top,  summit.]  Probably  high-raised, 
peaked,  or  pointed. 

IT  A  copatain  hat:  A  sugar-loaf  hat.    [CoPFLE- 

TANK.] 

"A  silken  doublet !  a  velvet  hose  !  a  scarlet  cloak  1  and 
a  copatain  hat .'" — Shakesp.;  Tarn,  of  Shrew,  v.  1. 

tc6-pat  -rl-it,  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  Eng.  pat- 
riot (q.  v.).]  A  joint  patriot. 

cop-ay'-va, «.    [COPAIBA.] 
*cope(l),«.    [Cup.] 

cope  (2),  *coope,  *lcope,  s.  [The  same  word  as 
CAP  and  CAPE  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  Literally ; 

1.  Any  covering  for  the  head.    [CAP.] 

2.  A  cloak,  a  cape. 

*'  In  kirtles  and  in  copes  riche 
They  weren  clothed."  Gotcer,  ii.  46. 

f3.  The  top  or  summit  of  anything.    [Cop,] 
"Wrapt  in  dense  cloud  from  base  to  cope." 

Tennyson:  The  Two  Voices. 

*II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Anything  spread  over  or  covering  the  head,  as 
a  cloud. 

"This  his    .    .    .    her  reiny  cope  did  upon." 

Gower,  ii.  10L 

2.  Tho  arch  or  canopy  of  heaven. 

"...    nor  only  Paradise, 
In  this  commotion,  but  the  starry  cope 
Of  heaven  perhaps,     .     .     ." 

Milton:  P.  L.,bk.  iv. 

3.  The  roof  of  a   house,    and    hence   the    house 
itself. 

"  All  these  things  that  are  contain'd 
Within  this  goodly  cope,  both  most  and  least." 

Spenser. 

4.  The  arch  over  a  doorway. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Eccles.:  An  ecclesiastical  vestment  resemblini? 
a  cloak.    It  takes  its  name  from  the  cappa  or  hood, 
which  was  originally  a  very  necessary  and  highly 
ornamental   appendage.     It   is   made  of  various 
materials:  silk,  satin,  velvet,  cloth,  Ac.,  of  different 
colors,  and  richly  embroidered.  It  is  fastened  across 
the  breast  by  a  jeweled  clasp.    When  laid  out  flat 
it  is  in  shape  an  exact  semicircle.    It  is  worn  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  by  clergy  of  all  ranks.    As 
distiimuishfd  from  tho  chasuble  (q.  v.)  it  is  a  pro- 
rr--ional  victim-lit,  while  the  chasuble  is  Euchar- 
ist ic.    The  cope  is  one  of  tho  vestments  worn  in 
Ritualistic  Episcopal  churches. 

2.  Founding:  The  top  part  of  a  mold;  the  lower 
is  the  drag.    [  FLASK.] 

3.  Old  English  Lair:  A  custom  or  tribute  duo  to 
the  king,  or  lord  of  tho  soil,  out  of  the  lead  mines 
in  the  Wapontako  of  \Virksworth  in  Com.  Derby. 
(Blount:  Law  Diet.) 

"  Egress  1U"'  Regress  to  the  King**  High-way, 
Thf  .Miners  have;  and  Lot  and  Cope  they  i-ay." 
.V' t»/"r< •.-   Li!',  tf  t'Hutum*  "f   H'nrkwnrth  (,1653). 

4.  Arch.:  A  crown,  arch,  or  arched  lintel.  [Cop- 

nra.] 

cope-chisel,  s.    A  chisel    adapted    for   cutting 

gEOOTMi 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     $hin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?ist.    pn  =  C, 
-cian,      -tian  =  sh£H.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  slius.     -ble,     -die,     »fcc.  =  bel,      del. 


cope 

*COpe(3),«.     [CopE(3),r.] 

1.  A  bargain  or  exchange. 

"  To  make  a  cope  for  dearth  of  hay." — Greene:  Friar 
Bacon,  p.  157. 

2.  An  encounter,  a  hostile  meeting. 

"...    theyr  horses  refused  at  the   cope,    .    .    ." — 
Berntrs:  Froissart's  Cronj/cle,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  clxviii. 

IT  To  gain  cope :  To  attain  equality  with. 
"We  should  gain  cope  of  them  and  outrun  them." — 
Adams:   Works,  i.  350. 

tcopo  (4),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful:  perhaps  akin  to 
(2),s.J    A  coffin. 

it  wasthocht  best    ...    to  give  him  grit  salt 


cope 


yneuche,  a  cope  of  leid,  and  a  nuck  in  the  bottom*-  of  the 
Sey-tour,    .    .    ." — Knox:  Hist.,  p.  65. 

c6pe(l),v.f,&t.    [COPE  (2),  $.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*1.  To  dress  in  or  cover  with  a  cope. 
"  The!  copyd  hym  as  a  frere.'* 

Pierce  Ploughman's  Crede,  p.  36. 

f2.  To  roof  or  arch  over. 

*'  A  very  large  bridge,  that  is  all  made  of  wood,  and 
coped  over  head."— Addison;  On  Italy. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  bend  or  arch  over ;  to  form  an  arch. 
"...    bending  downe  and  coping  toward  the  earth, 

.    .     ."—  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xiv.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  To  jut  out,  as  a  wall.    [Weale.] 

*cope  (2),  v.  t.  [Fr.  couper=to  cut.]  To  divide, 
to  share. 

cope  (3),  *copen,  *coupe,  v.  t.&  i.  [Dut.  koopen; 
Q.  if.  Ger.  choufon;  Goth,  fcaupon.;  O.  S.  kopon, 
kopian;  Ger.  kopen;  Sw.  kOpa;  Dan.  kjGbe;  cognate 
with  A.  S.  cedpian=to  cheapen;  cedp=&  bargain. 
(Sfcea(.)]  [CHEAP,  CHOP.] 

*A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  buy,  to  bargain  for, 

"Master,  what  will  you  copen  or  by?" 

Lydgatc:  London  Lickpeny,  at.  vii. 

2.  To  pay  as  a  price  for,  to  repay. 

"Three  thousand  ducats,  due  unto  the  Jew, 
We  freely  cope  your  courteous  pains  withal." 

Shakesp.:  Mer.  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  have  commerce  with. 

2.  To  meet,  to  encounter,  to  engage. 

"And  here's  a  lord, — come  knights  from  east  to  west, 
And  cull  their  flower,  Ajax  shall  cope  the  best." 

Stiakesp.:  Trail,  it  Ores.,  ii.  3. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  have  to  do  with,  to  meet  or  deal  with. 

"...    thou  art  e'en  as  just  a  man 
As  e'er  my  conversation  coped  withal." 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

2.  To  engage  with  as  an  enemy;  to  struggle,  to 
contend ;  to  enter  into  a  hostile  contest.    (Followed 
by  with  before  the  opponent.) 

41  If  our  free  passage  they  contest; 
Cope  thou  with  two,  I'll  match  the  rest." 

Scott:  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  iii.  18. 

3.  To  oppose  or  contend  with  successfully ;  to  be 
a  match  fur. 

(1)  Of  an  enemy: 

"  Their  generals  have  not  been  able  to  cope  with  the 
troops  of  Athens,  .  .  ."— Addison:  Whig  Examiner. 

(2)  Of  immaterial  things,  as  difficulties,  dangers, 
rfc.: 

"...  he  ...  was  ill  qualified  to  cope  with  those 
difficulties."— .Vocau/ay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  liv. 

co  -peck,  ko  -peck,  s.  [Russian  (?).]  A  Russian 
coin,  the  hundredth  part  of  a  ruble  (q.  v.),  worth 
about  three-quarters  of  a  cent. 

coped,  *copede,  a.    [COPE  (2), «.]    [COPPED.] 

1.  Dressed  in  or  wearing  a  cope. 

2.  Furnished  with  a  coping. 

*cope  -maji,  s.  [Dut.  koopman.]  [CHAPMAN.] 
A  merchant,  a  dealer.  [COPESMAN.] 

"...  A  merchant  or  copeman."—Verstegan:  Rest,  of 
Dec.  Intell.,  ch.  vii. 

c6-pep  -o-d?-,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  kope=&  striking,  a 
stroke  (as  of  an  oar),  and  pous,  genit.  podos=a 
foot.] 

1.  ZoQL:  An  order  of  Crustacea,  ranked  under  the 
sub-class  Entomostraca  and  the  legion  Lophyro- 
poda.  They  are  animals  of  small  size,  the  body 
divided  into  two  segments,  viz.,  a  cephalothorax 
and  an  abdomen.  There  are  two  pairs  of  antennae, 
two  pairs  of  footjaws.  and  five  pairs  of  ordinary  feet 
furnished  witli  bristles  and  adapted  for  swimming. 
There  is  a  jointed  tail  with  a  tuft  of  bristles  at  its 
extremity.  Somo  are  found  in  fresh  water,  others 
are  marine.  Prof.  Huxley  says  that  in  addition  to 
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the  sppciep  placed  under  Copepoda  by  Latreillo 
and  Milne- Edwards,  the  order  contains  some  of  the 
Epizoa  or  Ichthyophthira.  There  are  two  families, 
the  Cyclopidae,  which  have  but  a  single  eye ;  and 
the  Cetochilidse,  which  have  two  eyes.  The  English 
book-name  of  the  Copepoda  is  Oar-footed  Crusta- 
ceans, which  is  simply  the  rendering  of  the  scien- 
tific name. 

2.  Palceont. :  No  certain  proof  has  yet  been  ob- 
tained that  the  Copepoda  occur  fossil. 

c8p  -e-p5ds,  s.  pi.    [COPEPODA.] 

ZoOl.:  The  English  equivalent  of  COPEPODA 
(q.  v.). 

"Both  marine  and  fresh  water  Copepods  are  known." — 
Xlckolson:  ZoOl.  (5th  ed.),  p.  278. 

*coper,  B.    [Eng.  cope  (3) ,  v. ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :    A  dealer ;  now  only  surviving  in 
this  sense  in  the  compound  horse-coper  (q.  v.). 

2.  Lead-mining:  One  who  contracts  to  raise  lead 
ore  at  a  fixed  rate. 

C8-pe"r'-nI-can.  a.  [Pertaining  to  Copernicus,  the 
Latinized  form  of  Copernik  or  Zopernic,  a  Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiastic,  a  canon  of  Thorn,  in  Prussia. 
He  was  bom  in  1472  or  1473,  and  died  on  May  23, 
1543.]  Pertaining  to  the  celebrated  astronomer, 
Copernicus.  [See  etymol.] 

IT  (1)  Copernican  hypothesis: 

Astron. :  The  view  regarding  the  solar  system 
promulgated  by  Copernicus,  and  which  he  was 
careful  for  ecclesiastical  reasons  to  call  a  hypothe- 
sis instead  of  a  theory.  Pope  Pius  VII.,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century t  having  prom- 
ised a  repeal  of  the  Papal  edict  against  the  Coper- 
nican system,  no  offense  was  afterward  taken  at 
Rome  it  the  Roman  Catholic  professors  called  the 
Copernican  views  a  theory,  which  they  had  not  be- 
fore been  permitted  to  do,  having  been  required  to 
employ  the  term  hypothesis.  (Lyell:  Princip.  of 
Oeol.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv.) 

(2)  Copernican  system : 

Astron. :  The  system  of  astronomy  promulgated 
by  Copernicus,  which  in  most  of  its  essential  feat- 
ures was  identical  with  that  now  accepted.  Pre- 
vious to  his  time  the  system  in  vogue  was  the  Ptole- 
maic as  modified  by  Tycho  Brahe.  Both  of  these 
eminent  men  had  placed  the  earth  in  the  center  of 
their  system,  and  made  the  sun  and  the  planets  to 
revolve  around  it.  Copernicus  took  the  great  step 
forward  of  placing  the  sun  in  the  center,  and  reduc- 
ing the  earth  to  the  comparatively  humble  position 
of  a  planet.  The  places  which  he  assigned  to  the 
planets  were  essentially  correct,  but  he  failed  to 
explain  accurately  the  laws  which  regulated  their 
movements.  He  supposed  that  they  must  beunited 
to  the  central  body— the  sun— by  bars,  like  Ptole- 
my's epicycles.  It  was  not  till  Kepler  and  Newton 
had  made  two  other  great  movements  forward  that 
the  mechanism  of  the  heavens  came  to  be  under- 
stood. There  is  injustice  to  these  men  when  the 
term  Copernican  system  is  held  to  embrace  discov- 
eries made  subsequent  to  the  time  of  "Copernicus. 
(Prof.  Airy,  die.) 

(S)  Copernican  theory : 

Astron. :  The  theory  or  explanation  given  by 
Copernicus  of  the  solar  system.  [CoptEMCAX 
HYPOTHESIS.] 

c8p-5r-nr-el-a,  s.    [Named  after  Copernicus.] 

[COPERNICAN.J 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  palms,  tribe  Coryphoee,  family 
Sabalida?.  About  six  species  are  known ;  all  from 
tropical  America.  Copernicia  cerifera  is  the  Wax- 
palm,  called  Carnauba  in  Brazil.  [WAX-PALM.] 

"coperone,  "coporne,  *coperoun,  *coperun,  s. 
[Mid.  Eng.  cop=a  top.]  The  top  or  summit,  the 
apex  or  pinnacle  of  a  tower. 

"  Coporne,  or  coporour  of  thynge  (coptrone  K.  H.  cop- 
erun  P.).  Capttellum." — Prompt.  Parv. 

'coperose,  s.   [COPPERAS.] 

" Coperose,  Vitriola." — Prompt.  Parv. 
cope§'-mate,  s.     [Eng.  cope  (3),  v.,  and  mate 
(q.  v.).]    One  who  has  dealings  or  intercourse  with 
another;  a  partner,  an  associate.    [COPEMAN.] 
"Misshapen  Time,  copfsmate  of  ugly  Nipht." 

Shakeap.:  Tarquin  anil  Lticrei-c,  925. 

cope  -st&ne,  «.  [Ens.  cope  (2),  s.,  and  stone.]  A 
heaa  or  top-stone ;  coping. 

coph  -In-us,  s.  [Gr.  fcophmos=a  basket.] 
PalfEont.:  The  name  given  to  certain  pyramidal 
impressions  in  the  Silurian  rocks,  which  may  have 
boon  produced  by  the  steins  of  encrinites  swaying 
about  while  the  rocks  were  as  yet  only  micaceous 
mud.  (Ogilvie.  ed.  Annandale.) 

CO-phO  -sis,  s.  [Gr.  kdphusis=(l)  dumbness,  (2) 
deafness.  ] 

Med. :  Deafness, 

*c8p  -hous,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  cop=cup,  and  hous— 
house.]  A  place  for  keeping  cups,  &c. 

"  .  .  In  the  cophotts,  in  the  keiping  of  William 
Douchale,  .  .  ."— Inventories,  A.  1642,  p.  13. 


copious 

06  -pl-a-pite,  s.  [Named  from  Copiapo,  a  vol- 
cano, a  river,  a  town,  and  a  district  of  Northern 
Chili.] 

Min. :  A  yellow,  translucent  pearly  mineral,  con- 
sisting of  a  loose  aggregation  of  granular  scales. 
Hardness,  1'5;  specific  gravity,  2'14.  Composition  • 
Sulphuric  acid,  42'7 ;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  34'2 ; 
water,  23'1=100.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
was  till  lately  called  Misy.  It  results  from  the 
decomposition  of  iron  pyrites.  It  is  found  at 
Goalar  in  the  Hartz,  and  at  Copiapo,  in  Chili. 
(Dana.) 

*co  pie,  *co  -py1,  s.  [O.  Fr.  copie;  Lat.  copia= 
plenty.]  [COPY.] 

1.  Plenty,  abundance. 

"  This  Spay ne  .  .  .  hath  grete  copy  and  pleute  of 
castelles."—  Trevtsa,  i.  301. 

2.  A  copy. 

"  Bad  him  the  copie  bere." — Langteft,  p.  293. 

3.  (PI.):  An  army, fore  s  (Lat.  copice). 

"  Thus  the  knyghtes  and  squyers  turned  theyr  copies  on 
both  parties." — Berners:  Froissart's  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch. 
ccxctx. 

cop  -led,  *co-py-yd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COPY,  t>.] 

"  Copyyd.     Copiatus." — Prompt.  Parv. 

c5p'-I-e"r,  s.    [Eiig.  copy ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  copies  or  transcribes  an  original ;  a 
copyist. 

"...    copiers  and  transcribers." — Addison:  On  Coins. 

2.  One  who  imitates  or  plagiarizes  the  style  or 
words  of  another. 

"  Without  invention  a  painter  is  but  a  copier,  .  .  ." 
— Dryden:  Dujresnoy. 

S.  One  who  follows  or  imitates  an  example  set  by 
others. 

"  Our  schismatics  in  England  were  the  copiers  of 
rebellion." — Dryden:  Vindic.  of  Duke  ofGutse. 

cop  -Ing  (l),pr.par.,  a.  &s.    [COPE  (3),s.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  t&  particip.  adj. :  (See  tliei 
verb.)  - 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  engagingor  encountering 
with. 

cop  -Iftg  (2),  ».    [Eng.  cope;  -ing.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

" .  .  .  from  the  foundation  unto  the  coping."^ 
1  Kings  ill.  9. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  covering  resembling  the  top  course 
of  a  wall. 

".    .    .    crowned  by  a  strong  coping  of  wax." — Dartcin: 
Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1869),  ch.  vii.,  p.  231. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Masonry:  The  top  or  projecting  course  on  the 
top  of   a  wall.    It   should    be    throated— that   is, 
grooved  or  channeled  underneath,  so  that  the  rain 
should  not  run  down  the  wall,  but  drip  from  the 
edge. 

2.  Shipbuilding:    The  turning  the  ends  of  iron 
lodging-knees  so  as  to  hook  into  the  beams,  and 
thus     ease    the 

strain  off  the 
necksof  thebolts 
when  the  vessel 
rolls.  (Ogilvie.) 
IT  (1)  A  coping 
over:  \  project- 
ing work.beveled 
on  its  underside. 

(2)  Flat  or  par- 
allel coping :   A 
copingusedupon 
inclined    sur- 
faces, as  gables, 

p  a  r  a  p  e  t  s  o  t  A  c  £  (I  Lo<iKinK.knee).  B. 
houses,  tops  of  The'ingeV  8ide  0,  J  HniP  between 
garden  walls,  Decks.  C.  The  Beams.  6.  A  Port. 
&c. 

(3)  Feather-edged  coping :  Bedded  level  and  slop- 
ing on  top. 

(4)  Saddle-back  coping:  A  coping  with  a  curved 
or  doubly  inclined  top. 

coping-stone,  s.  One  of  the  stones  forming  the 
coping  of  a  wall,  Ac. 

06  pl-ofis,  *co  pi-ouse,  *co-pi  owse,  *co-py 
OUS,  a.    [O.  rT.cofneuj: ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  copKtto, 
from  Lat.  copios««=plentiiul,  from  copia=plenty  : 
co=orm=with,  together;  ops  (genit.  op/s)  =  wealth-l 

1.  Plentiful,  abundant,  in  abundant  quantity. 

"  .  .  .  the  zealous  brethren  furnished  copious  mat- 
ter of  ridicule." — M'iftntinu:  Hist.  Etig.,  ch.  iii. 

•2.  Large  in  numbers  or  extent;  ample. 

••  Loo!  a  copyous  oost  in  to  metyng  to  them." — Wycliff. 
1  V.i.v.  jvi.  5. 

*3.  Fruitful;  furnishing  anything  in  abundance; 
producing  freely  or  largely. 

"  Copiovse  or  plentevows." — Prompt.  Parv. 


Coping. 


ate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      w6,    wgt,     here,     camel,     h5r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    str,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w8rlr.,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     si,    03  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  frw. 


copiously 


4.  Furnishing  abundance  of  matter  for  considera- 
tion, thought,  or  reflection;  extensive,  wide,  com- 
prehensive. 

"...  so  copious,  that  the  study  of  a  whole  life  can- 
not exhaust  it." — Sharp:  W'orfcs,  vol.  i.,  Ser.  3. 

5.  Fluent,  rich  in  thoughts  or  language. 

** .  .  .  ever  easy,  flowing1,  copiotts,  clear,  and  harmo- 
nious."— Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  Postscript. 

6.  Of  language,  <£c.;  Fluent,  abundant,  varied, 
rich. 

TT  For  the  difference  between  copious  and  plenti- 
ful, see  PLENTIFUL. 

CO  -pl-Ous-ljf,  adv.    [Eng.  copious;  -ly.] 

1.  Plentifully,  abundantly,  freely ;  in  great  qua n- 
titirs. 

2.  Fully,  amply,  at  large ;  widely,  diffusely. 

*[  For  the  difference  between  copiously  and  largely \ 
see  LARGELY. 

co -pl-ous-ness,  *c5 -pl-ous-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
copious;  -ness.] 

1.  Plenty,  abundance,  a  large  quantity  or  supply. 

*2.  Wideness  of  extent,  fullness. 

3.  Fluency,   richness,  or   fullness  of   thought  or 
language. 

"  .  .  .  his  usual  copiousness  and  force  of  language.'* 
— .Varan  f  (if/.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  jtiii. 

4.  Diffusiveness  of  style  in  treating  of  any  sub- 
ject. 

*cop  -1st,  s.    {.Eng.  cop(y) ;  -ist.] 

1.  A  copier,  a  transcriber,  a  copyist. 

"He  was  not  able  to  repair  the  copisfs  omissions."— 
J:->nl-  :  Works,  ii.  467. 

2.  One  who  imitates. 

*c6p  -lg,nd,  s.  [Eng.  cop,  s.,  and  land.]  A  piece 
of  land  terminating  in  an  acute  angle. 

*CO-plant ,  v.  f.  [  Pref.  co=con,  and  Eng.  plant 
(q.  v.).  J  To  plant  at  the  same  time,  or  in  the  same 
place,  with  something  else. 

*cop  -ma-ker,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  cop=cup,  and  Eng. 
maker.]  A  cup-maker. 

"  Hie  cipharius,  acopmaker," — Wright:   Vocab.,  p.  213. 

*COp-nien,  v.  t.  [A.  S.  copnt'cw.]  To  expect,  to 
look  for. 
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tenaceous  metal,  which  sometimes  occurs  native. 
It  does  not  decompose  water  at  red  heat,  nor  oxidize 
in  dry  air ;  at  red  heat  it  oxidizes  to  a  black  oxide. 
Heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  803  is  liberated 
and  cupric  sulphate  formed.  It  is  easily  dissolved 
by  nitric  acid,  Noj  being  given  off  and  cupric 
nitrate  formed.  Copper  forms  several  alloys.  Brass 


the  cuprous  and  cupric  salts.  [CUPRIC,  CUPROUS, 
and  their  compounds.]  Copper  pyrites  is  a  cuproso- 
ferric  sulphide.  Copper  arsenite,  or  Scheele's  green, 
is  n si  -d  as  a  pigment  for  wall  papers,  &c. ;  it  is  very 
poisonous.  Compounds  of  copper  with  ammonia 
are  known.  Copper  salts  are  detected  by  giving  in 
an  acid  solution  a  black  precipitate  with  E^S.  By 
giving  a  blue  precipitate  with  KHO  it  becomes 
black  on  boiling.  When  a  piece  of  clean  steel  is 
placed  in  a  solution,  copper  is  deposited  on  it.  Am- 
monia gives  a  blue  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in 
excess,  forming  a  dark-blue  solution.  Potassium 
f  errocyanide  gives  a  red-brown  precipitate  of  ferro- 
cyanide  of  copper,  which  is  soluble  in  ammonia, 
forming  a  blue  solution.  All  salts  of  copper  are 
poisonous.  Verdigris  is  an  acetate  of  copper,  often 
formed  by  cooking  food  iu  copper  vessels. 

2.  Alchem. :  Copper  was   represented  by  the  al- 
chemists by  the  same  sign  as  the  planet  Venus,  both 
the  metal  and  the  goddess  being  associated  with  the 
island  of  Cyprus. 

3.  Min. :  A  ductile  and  malleable  isometric  min- 
eral, often  in  twin  crystals,  with  the  composition 
face  octahedral,  or  a  double  six-sided  pyramid,  or 
filiform  and  arborescent.    Hardness,  2'5-3 ;  specific 
gravity,  8-8'9  or  more;  color,   copper-red;   streak 
metallic,  fracture  hackly.    Compos. :  Copper,  pure 
or  with  a  slight  admixture  of  silver,  bismuth,  &c. 


It  is  found  in  beds  and  veins,  chiefly  near  volcanic 
dykes,  in  serpentine,  <fcc.,  or  loose  in  the  soil.  It 
occurs  at  Redruth  and  at  Wheal  Buller,  <fcc.,  in 
Cornwall:  in  the  Ural  Mountains  and  Siberia, 
China  and  Japan,  near  Lake  Superior,  in  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  and  Chili.  (Dana.) 

U  Antimonial  Copper=(  halcostibite;  throe  Arse- 
nates  of  Copper   are  Trichalcite,  Olivenite,   and 
Liroconite;  Arsenical  Copper=Domeykite;  Black 
Copper=Melaconite;  Blue   Copper=Azurite;  Car- 
bonate of  Copper=Malachite;  Chlorid  of  Copper= 
*CO-por  -tion,  f.    [Prof.  co=co»,  and  Lat.  portio    Atacamite  and  Tallingite;  Chromate  of  Lead  and 
=a  portion,  a  share.]    An  equal  portion.  Copper=Vauquelinite;  Emerald  Copper=Dioptaso; 

Grey  Copper=Tetrahedrite ;  Indigo  Copper=Covel- 
lite;  Muriate  of  Copper= Atacamite;  Oxychlorid  of 
Cop_per  =  Atacamite ;  Oxide  of  Copper,  the  red 
variety=Cnprite,  the  black  one=Melaconite ;  Phos- 


"  Myselfe  will  beare  a  part,  coportion  of  your  packe." 
Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  VI.  u.  47. 

tc8p -5s,  s.  [Gr.  fcopos=(l)  a  striking,  beating, 
(2)  toil,  trouble,  suffering.] 

lied.:  Lassitude, fatigue.    (Parr.) 

*cop-OUt  ,  adv.  [Mid.  Eng.  cop=cup,  and  Eng. 
ou«.]  To  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  right  out.  (Cf. 
CAROUSE.) 

"Syne  all  the  nobillis  therof  dranke  about, 
(I  will  not  Hay  that  ilk  man  ptayit  copout.)" 

Douglas:  Virgil,  86,  51. 

•copped,  *coppid,  "coppyd,  *copt,  a.    [Mid. 

Eng.  coope=cop ;  -€d.l 

1.  Rising  to  a  peak   or   point,    sugar-loaf  like, 
pointed.    Applied — 

(a)  To  natural  objects. 

"  Where*  was  a  lytle  cnppyd  hyll,  .  .  ." — Fabyan,  vol. 
i.,  ch.  ciiiil. 

(b)  To  artificial  objects. 

"With  high  copt  hattes,  and  feathers  flaunt  a  flaunt." 
Gascoigne:  The  Steele  Gins. 

2.  Crest  <'d. 

"Coppid  as  a  lark."— .VS.  in  Balliwell,  p.  269. 
•coppe -house,  s.   [COPHOUS.]   Anciently,  a  tool- 
house.    (Weale.) 
cop-pel,  s.    [CUPEL.] 


l    _:>pper=C ,    

Lead=Ber2elianite ;  Selenid  of  Copper  and  Lead  = 
Zargite;  Silicate  of  Copper=Dioptaso;  Sulphate  of 


Fr.  cuivre ;  Sp.  &  Port.  cobre,  all  from  Lat.  of  the 
third  century  A.  D.  cuprum,  a  contr.  for  cyprium 
ccs  =  copper  ore  from  Cyprus.  Lat.  Cyprus,  Gr. 
fcyprass=the  well-known  island.which  anciently  had 
celebrated  copper  mines.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Gen. :  The  metal  described  under  II.  1  (2). 

2.  Specially: 

(1)  A  coin  of  copper — a  penny,  a  cent. 

(2)  A  boiler  of  copper. 

"  They  boiled  it  in  a  copper  to  the  half.  .  .  ." — Bacon: 
Sat.  Hist. 

(3)  A  policeman.    (Slang.)    [Cop.] 
*(4)  A  box,  a  blow,  a  drubbing. 

"  Go  to,  no  more.  Barber,  least  copper  you  catch." 
Whetstone:  Promos  and  Catmimlra  (1578).  (Ola  Plays,  i.  53. ) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.:  A  dyad  metallic  element :  symbol,  Cw; 
atomic  weight,  63'5;  specific  gravity,  8'95;  melting 
point,  1,091°  C.  Copper  is  a  red,  malleable,  ductile, 


(2)  Bornite,  (3)  Chalcopyrite,  (4)  (Jovellite;  V  ana- 
date  of  Copper=Volbortnite;  \ariegated  Copper= 
Bornite,  and  Vitreous  Copper=Chalcocite. 

4.  Naut.    (PL,  Coppers,  or  Ship's  coppers):   The 
cast-iron   apparatus   for   cooking  on  board  ship, 
usually  erected  in  the  cookhouse  or  galley.    (Ogil- 
vie.) 

5.  Archceol.,  Hist.,  Ac. :  Copper  has  been  known 
since  prehistoric  times.     There  may  have  been  a 
copper    age    before    that   of    bronze.      [BRONZE.  | 
The  latter  compound  metal,  an  alloy  of  copper  and 
tin,  was  known  long  before  brass,  an  alloy  of  copper 
and  zinc,  had  been  made.    The  word  copper  occurs 
once  in  the  Old  Testament,  "  Also  twenty  basins  of 
gold  of  a  thousand  drams,  and  two  vessels  of  fine 
copper,  precious  as  gold"  (Ezra  viii.  27),  butwhat  is 
in  many  places  called  brass  should  have  been  ren- 
dered  copper.      [BRASS.]     Copper  was  in  use  in 
ancient  Assyria.    The  classical  nations  were  famil- 
iar with  it.    The  Greeks  brought  it  from  Cyprus, 
the   mines   being   at  Tamassns,  near  Famagosta. 
Copper  mines  were  first  opened  in  England  in  A.  D. 
1189,  but  not  very  successfully  till  A.  D.  1689. 

6.  Entom.  (PL) :  [('OPPKR  BUTTERFLY.] 

7.  Soap-making:  The  boiling-pan. 

TT  To  cool  one's  coppers:  To  quench  one's  thirst. 
(Slang.)  (Hughes:  Tom  Proicn  at  Oxford,  ch.  iii.) 

Hot  coppers :  A  possession  attributed  derisively 
to  an  individual  who  has  retired  the  previous  night 
in  an  intoxicated  condition  and  risen  with  a  great 
thirst  as  a  consequence. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  copper  in  its  composition,  pertaining 
to  copper  ;  made  of  copper. 

2.  Red  and  metallic  in  aspect,  coppery. 
•  "  All  in  a  hot  and  <-:>I>I»T  «ky." 

Coleriil'j'-:  Ani-irnt  Mariner. 

*j  Obvious  compound :  Copper-fastened. 

copper  arsenate, «. 

.1/01.:  A  name  which  has  been  appliedto(l)  Olive- 
nite, (2)  Euchroito,  (3)  Erinito,  (4)  Cornwallite,  (5) 
Clinoclase,  (6)  Chalcophyllite,  and  (7)  Liroconite. 


copper-oxide 

copper  arsenide,  s. 

Min.:  \  name  which  has  been  applied  to  (1) 
Domeykite  (q.  v.),  and  (2)  Whitneyite  (q.  v.). 

copper-belly,  s. 

Zo6l. :  The  name  of  the  Coluber  erythrogaster,  a 
serpent  found  in  this  country. 

copper-bit,  s.  A  pointed  piece  of  copper,  riveted 
to  an  iron  shank  and  provided  with  a  wooden 
handle.  It  is  used  for  soldering.  If  not  previously 
tinned,  it  is  heated  to  a  dull  red  in  a  charcoal  fire ; 
hastily  filed  to  a  clean  metallic  surface ;  then 
rubbed  immediately  upon  a  lump  of  sal-ammoniac, 
and  next  upon  a  copper  ortin  plate,  on  which  a  few 
drops  of  solder  have  been  placed.  This  will  com- 
pletely coat  the  tool,  which  may  be  wiped  clean 
with  a  piece  of  tow,  and  will  then  bo  ready  for  use. 

copper  blende,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  TENNANTITE  (q.  v.). 

copper-bottomed,  a. 

Naut.:  Sheathed  below  with  copper.  The  process 
began  with  the  ships  of  the  English  navy  in  1761, 
and  was  completed  for  the  then  existing  vessels  by 
1780.  Now  in  general  use. 

copper  butterflies,  s.  pi. 

Entom.:  The  English  name  of  the  small  butter- 
flies belonging  to  the  family  Lycsenidffi,  and  spe- 
cially to  its  typical  genus  Lycwna.  They  are  really 
of  copper  color,  and  have  an  onisciform  larva. 

[LYCjENA.] 

copper-cap,  s.  The  copper  capsule,  charged 
with  a  fulminate  and  placed  on  the  nipple  of  a  fire- 
arm, to  explode  the  charge  when  the  hammer  falls. 

copper-captain,  s.  One  who  calls  himself  a 
captain  without  any  claim  to  the  title;  a  pseudo- 
captain. 

copper  carbonate, ». 

Min. :  The  same  as  MALACHITE  or  CHESSTLITE 
(q.  V.). 

copper-colored,  a.  Red,  with  more  or  loss  of 
metallic  luster;  or  simply  reddish  like  the  metal, 
but  without  its  luster. 

copper-faced,  a. 

Type :  Having  a  face  of  copper  upon  a  shank  of 
type-metal. 

copper-fastened, ». 

Shipbuilding:  Having  the  planks,  etc.,  fastened 
with  copper  bolts,  in  contradistinction  to  iron  ;  the 
latter  being  liable  to  rust,  especially  in  contact 
with  oak  and  by  exposure  to  wet. 

copper  froth,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  TYROLITE  (q.  v.). 

copper-glance,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  CHALCOCITE  (q.  v.). 

copper-green,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  CHRYSOCOLLA  (q.  v.). 

copper-head,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  very  venomous  species  of  the 
American  moccasin  snake,  which  gives  no  warning 
of  its  attack. 

2.  Hist.    (PI.) :  A  name   given   to   those   in   the 
Northern  States,  during  the  American  War  of  Seces- 
sion in  1861-1865,  who  were  supposed  to  favor  the 
South.    (Townsend.) 

copper-iron,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

Elect. :  A  couple  of  the  two  metals  for  use  in  a 
voltaic  battery. 

B.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  copper  and  iron. 

" .  .  .  the  electromotive  force  of  a  copper-iron 
couple  .  .  .  " — Everett:  The  C.  G.  S.  System  of  I'nils 
(1875),  ch.  xi.,  p.  75. 

copper-manganese,  s. 

Min.:  \  variety  of  ('REDNERITE  (q.  v.). 

copper-mica,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  CHALCOPHYLLITE  (q.  v.). 

copper-nickel,  s. 

.l/iii.:  The  same  as  NICKELINE  or  NICCOLITE 
(q.  V.). 

Copper-nose,  fs.  A  red  nose-  produced  by  the  .skin 
disease  called  acne  rosacea,  by  intoxicating  liquors, 
&c.  (Shakesp.) 

copper  ore,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  MELACONITE  (q.  v.). 

IT  Blue  Copper  ore  is=Azurito;  Emerald  Copper 
ore  — Dioptase ;  Green  Copper  ore= Malachite;  Oc- 
tahedral Copper  ore=Cnprite;  Velvet  Copper  ore= 
Cyanotricliiti-;  and  Yellow  Copper  ore=Chalcopy- 

copper-oxide,  s. 

Min.:  \  name  which  has  been  applied  to  (1) 
Uelaoonite,  and  (2)  Cuprite. 


boll,     b<Sy;     pout,    Jdwl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     deL 


copper-phosphate 

copper-phosphate,  a. 

Min.:  A  name  which  has  been  applied  to  (1) 
Libethenite,  (2)  Tagilite,  and  (3)  Phosphorocalcite. 

copper-plate,  a.  &  s.    [COPPERPLATE.] 

copper  pyrites,  a.  sing.  &  pi. 

Min.:  The  same  as  CHALCOPYEITE  (q.  v.). 

copper  selenide,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  BEKZELIANITE  (q.  v.). 

copper  silicate,  s. 

Min. :  A  name  which  has  been  given  to  (1)  CHRYS- 
OCOLLA,  and  (2)  DIOPTASE. 

copper- spot,  s. 

Entom. :  A  predatory  beetle,  Calosoma  calidum. 
found  in  Canada.  It  has  rows  of  copper-colored 
dots  on  its  otherwise  black  elytra. 

copper  suboxide,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  CUPRITE  (q.  v.). 

copper  sulphate, .--. 

Min. :  The  same  as  CHALCANTHITE  (q.  v.). 

copper  sulphide,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  COPPER-GLANCE  (q.  v.). 

copper-underwing,  s. 

Entom. :  A  moth  of  the  family  Amphipyridae. 
(Stainton.) 

copper  uranite,  a. 

Min.:  The  same  as  CDPROURAXITE  and  TORBER- 
NITE  (q.  v.). 

copper  vitriol,  s. 

Min.:  The  same  as  CHALCANTHITE  (q.  v.). 

copper-wire,  "copper  wyre,  s.  Wire  drawn 
out  of  copper,  which  is  a  very  ductile  metal. 

copper- work,  s. 

1.  A  place  where  vessels,  &c.,  are  manufactured 
from  copper. 

2.  Work  wrought  in  copper. 

copper-zinc,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  mixture  of  copper  and  zinc. 

2.  Elect.:  A  couple  so  formed,  first  introduced  by 
Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  A.  Tribe,  in  1872,  has 
been  used  with  effect  in  voltaic  batteries.  (Haydn.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  copper  and  zinc. 

•cSp-pSr  (2),  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  cop=cup,  and  suff. 
-er.J  A  cup-bearer. 

"  Mercie  is  copper,  and  mixes  weill  his  wine." 

Palace  of  Honor,  ill.  58. 

c5p'-per,  v.  t.  [COPPER,  s.J  To  sheathe  or  cover 
over  with  sheets  or  a  deposition  of  copper. 

c5p  -per-as,  'coperose,  *coppresse,  *copras, 
«.  [O.  Fr.  couperose,  coperose ;  Ital.  copparosa ;  Sp. 
caparrosa,  caparros;  Port,  caparosa.  Supposed 
by  Diez  to  be  from  Lat.  cupri  7-osa=copper-rose. 
(Skeat.n 

Min.:  The  same  as  MELANTERITE  (q.  v.). 

If  Dana  has  a  copperas  group  of  minerals  in 
which  he  includes  the  ordinary  vitriols.  The 
minerals  comprised  under  it  are  Melanterite, 
Pisanite,  Groslarite,  Bieberite,  Moreuosite,  and 
Chalcauthite. 

^[  (1)  Blue  copperas : 

Chem.,  Metal.,  <±c.:  Sulphate  of  copper. 

^2)  Green  copperas : 

•Chem.,  Metal.,  tie.:  Sulphate  of  iron. 

(3)  White  copperas : 

<a)  Min.:  The  same  as  COOUIMBITE  (q.  v.). 

<6)  Chem.,  Metal.,  etc.;  Sulphate  of  zmc. 

<4)  Yellow  copperas : 

Min.:  The  same  as  COPIAPITE  (q.  v.). 

cop  -pe"r-a-sme,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  copperas,  and  suff. 
-ine  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Jarosite  (q.  v.).  It  was  de- 
scribed by  Shepard  as  a  hydrous,  cuprous,  and 
ferrous  sulphate,  occurring  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

cop  -pered,  a.    [Eng.  copper;  -ed.} 
1.  Literally: 

1.  Made  or  consisting  of  copper. 

2.  Coated  or  sheathed  with  copper. 
II.  Fig. :  Of  a  red  or  copper  color. 

cop  -per-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [COPPER,  ».] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  coating  or  sheathing  with  copper. 

2.  A  copper  coating  or  sheathing. 

c8p'-per-Ish,  a.  [Eng.  copper;  -i'sft.]  Partaking 
of  the  nature  of  or  containing  copper;  resembling 
copper. 

"...  a  large  vein  of  copperish  sulphur."—  Robinson- 
Xnl.  Hist,  of  Oumb.  and  Wtttm.  (1709.) 
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cop  -per-plate,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  copper,  and  plate,] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  sheet  or  plate  of  copper  on  which  a  design 
is  engraved.    In  copperplate  engraving  the  lines  are 
etched,  or  cut  by  a  graver  in  a  plate ;  then  filled  in 
with  an  ink ;  the  surface  of  the  plate  wiped  clean : 
the  paper  laid  upon  the  surface  of  the  platej  and 
both  run  through  a  roller-press,  by  whicn  the  ink  is 
transferred  to  the  paper. 

2.  An  impression  or  print  on  paper  from  an  en- 
graved copperplate. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  art  of  engraving  on 
copper. 

Tf  Copperplate  Printing-press:  A  press  for  obtain- 
ing impressions  from  sunken  engravings ;  that  ist 
those  in  which  the  design  is  cut  into  the  copper  or 
steel  platej  in  contradistinction  to  such  as  have  the 
design  salient,  as  in  wood-engravings,  where  the 
part  which  is  not  designed  to  print  is  cut  away. 
[COPPERPLATE.  ]  ( Knight. ) 

c8p  -pSr-smlth,  s.  [Eng.  copper,  and  smith.]  A 
worker  in  copper;  a  maker  of  copper  utensils. 

"Alexander  the  coppersmith,  did  me  much  evil  .  .  .** 
—2  Tim.  iv.  14. 

COp'-per-w5rm,  s.    [Eng.  copper,  and  worm.] 

1.  A  mollusk.  Teredo  naval  10.    [TEREDO.] 

2.  A  moth  that  preys  upon  garments. 

3.  A  worm  breeding  in  one's  hand. 
c5p  -per-^,  a.    [Eng.  copper;  -y.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  containing  copper. 

** .  .  .  coppery  particles  brought  with  the  water  out  of 
the  neighboring  copper- mines." — Woodward;  On  Fossils. 

2.  Made  of  copper. 

3.  Resembling  copper  in  any  of  its  qualities  of 
color,  taste,  &c. 

*'Their  skin  is  of  a  dirty  coppery  red  color."—  Darwin; 
Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  i..  p.  205. 

II.  Bot. :  Brownish-red,  with  a  metallic  luster. 
(Lindley.) 

c5p'-pl96,  *CO-pice,  s.  [O.  Fr.  copeiz,  copeau= 
wood  newly  cut,  coper=to  cut;  Fr.  couper;  Low 
Lat.  copecia= underwood,  eopo=to  cut,  colpus= 
a  blow,  from  Latin  colaphus;  Gr.  kotaphos=a. 
blow.  (Skeat.)]  A  small  wood  composed  of  brush- 
wood or  other  wood  of  short  growth,  and  cut  down 
periodically  for  fuel  or  other  purposes ;  a  thicket 
of  brushwood.  Copse,  which  is  now  the  commoner 
form,  is  a  corruption  of  coppice.  [CoppY,  COPSE.] 
"  Each  coppice  dwarf  of  varied  show." 

Scott:  Rokeby,  iv.  8. 

COp -pl$ed,  a.  [Eng.  coppic(e);  -ed.]  Contain- 
ing coppices  or  copses. 

*COp-pIl-lIng,  8.  [Eng.  coppel=cupel,  and  suff. 
-ing.]  The  act  or  process  of  refining  in  a  cupel. 

"In  the  coppilling  of  a  fixed  metal." — Hotoell:  Parley  of 
Beasts,  p.  148. 

•cop-pin,  a.  [Apparently  from  Mid.  Eng.  cop- 
top.]  Raised  up. 

c6p'-pln,  s.    [Cop,  s.] 

Spinning:  The  same  as  COP  (q.  v.). 

c5p  -ping,  a.  [COPPIN,  s.]  Pertaining  to  the 
coppin  or  cop. 

copping-plate,  s. 

Spinning :  The  copping-rail  of  a  throstle-machine. 

copping-rail,  s.  The  rail  or  bar  upon  which  the 
bobbins  rest  in  the  bobbin-and-fly  or  the  throstle- 
machine,  and  by  whose  up  and  down  motion  the 
rooving  or  yarn  is  evenly  distributed.  (Knight.) 

cop-pin  -I-a,  ».  [Etym.  doubtful.  Of.  Gr.  koppa 
=an  obsolete  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  It  was 
like  the  Heb.  koph  and  the  Lat.  o.] 

ZoQl. :  A  genus  of  Hydroid  Polypes,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Coppiniidfe  (q.  v.).  Coppinia 
arcta,  which  is  green  is to-yellow,  encrusts  the  stems 
of  other  zoophytes.  (Griffith  &  Henfrey.) 

cop-pin  -I-I-dse,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  coppinia,  and 
suff.  -idee.] 

ZoQl.:  A  family  of  Hydroid  Polypes,  sub-order 
Thecaphora. 

*COp  -pie  (1),  S.     [CtTPEL.] 

*cop  -pie  (2),  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  cop  =  a  top,  and 
dimiii.  suff.  -te.J  A  little  hill  or  peak. 

" .  .  .  it  is  a  low  Cape,  and  vpon  it  is  a  copple  not 
very  high,  .  .  ."—flackluyt:  Voyages,  vol.  iii.,  p.  606. 

*COpple-crown,  s.    A  crested  crown  or  head. 

"Like  the  copple-crown 
The  lapwing  has."  Randolph:  Amynt.,  ii.  8. 

*copple-tank,  *coppin-tank,  s.  A  high-peaked, 
sugarloaf  hat.  [COPATAIN.J 

".  .  .  their  great  coppin-tankes,  and  doctourshattes." 
—Bee-hive  of  Hum.  Ch.,  I.  7  b. 

*copple-tanked,  *coptankt,  o.  High-peaked, 
sugarloaf. 

"Upon  their  heads  they  ware  felt  hats,    copple-tanked, 
.     .     ." — Ct>»iiM*s,  by  Danet,,  B,  5  b. 


copse 

*c5p  -pled,  *cop  -peled,  a.  [Eng.  coppl(e)  ;  -ed.] 
Rising  to  a  peak  or  point;  pointed,  sugarloaf. 
c8p  '-pie-dust,  s.  [Eng.  cpppfe=cupel,  and  dust.] 

[CtJPELDUST.] 

1.  Powder  used  in  the  refining  of  metals. 

".    .    .    powder  of  steel,  or  copple-dust,   .    .    ."  —  Bacon. 

2.  The  grosser  parts  separated  by  the  cupel. 

cop  ~ra,  s.  [Fr.  copre;  from  a  native  Indian 
word.]  "  The  dried  kernel  of  the  cocoa-nut  after  the 
oil  has  been  expressed.  It  is  used  in  India  as  an 
ingredient  in  curry. 

*CO-pres  -bjf-t§r,  s.  [Prefix  co=con,  and  Eng. 
presbyter  (q.  v.).]  A  clergyman  belonging  to  the 
same  presbytery  as  another. 

c5p'-rl-d»(  s.pl,  [Gr.  fcopros=dung,  and  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  In  some  classifications  a  family  of  La- 
mellicorn Beetles,  though  Swainson  reduced  them 
to  a  series  of  genera  placed  under  his  sub-family 
Scarabeinee.  They  have  convex  bodies,  large 
heads,  with  the  clypeus  projecting  all  around  it,  the 
males  with  projections  on  the  nead  and  thorax. 
They  make  large  deep  holes  beneath  dry  dung. 
They  are  found  throughout  the  world.  Some  are 
of  large  size.  These  are  chiefly  from  tropical  Africa 
and  the  East  Indies. 

cop'-rls,  s.  [From  Gr.  koprisis—a  dunging,  a 
manuring;  koprizo=to  dung,  to  manure.  Cf.  also 
Jeoprion=a  dung  beetle,  all  from  frppros=dung.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Lamellicorn  Beetles,  the  typ- 
ical one  of  the  family  Copridte  (q.  v.).  One  species, 
Copris  lunar  is,  is  found  through  all  Europe. 

cop  -rd-lite,  s.  [Gr.  kopros—dung,  and  lithos=a. 
stone.  ] 

1.  Palceont.  :  The  dung  of  various  animals  found 
fossil,  and  sometimes  so  perfect  as  to  indicate,  not 
merely  what  the  several  species  fed  upon,  but  also 
the  dimensions,  form,  and  structure  of  their  stom- 
ach and  of  their  intestinal  canal.    On  the  shore  at 
Lyme  Regis,  England,  they  lie  thickly  in  some  parts 
of   the   Lias  like  potatoes  on  the   ground;    they 
abound  also  in  the  estuary  of  the  Severn.    They 
tend  to  occur  in  all  formations,  specially  where  ver- 
tebrates are  found.    Some  are  of  fishes,  some  of 
reptiles,   and   magnificent    coprolites   originating 
from  the  hyena  were  found  in  Kirkdale  Cavern  and 
other  places.    (Buckland:  Geol.  &  Min.,  &c.) 

2.  M  in.  :  Dana  gives  as  a  synonym  of  the  copro- 
lites described  under  1,  Phosphatic  nodules,  and 
associates  them,  but  as  a  distinct  species,  with 
Apatite  (q.  v.).    But  some  phosphatic  nodules  once 
believed  to  be  coprolitic,such  as  those  of  the  Upper 
Greensaud,  though  apparently  of  organic  origin, 
are  not  now  believed  to  be  the  dung  or  any  animal. 

cop-r&l-lt'-lc,  a.  [Eng.  coprolit(e)  ;  -ic.]  Com- 
posed of  or  containing  coprolites  ;  of  the  nature  of 
or  resembling  coprolites. 

"Then,  as  additional  evidence  of  the  predaceous  habits 
of  these  fish,  there  are  the  coprolitic  bodies,  .  .  ."  — 
Murchison.-  SHuria,  ch.  ix.. 


(q.  v.),  and  Eng.  pi.  suff.  -ans.] 

Entom.  :  A  book-name  for  the  Lamell  icorii  Beetles 
called  by  Latreille  Coprophagi  (q.  v.). 

CO-pr6pll'-a-&l(  s.  pi,  [Gr.  fcop?-os=dung,  and 
the  root  phag(ein)  —  to  eat.] 

Entom.:  Latreille's  name  for  a  large  section  of 
Lamellicorn  Beetles.  It  contains  the  dung-feeding 
Scarabs.  Latreille  included  under  it  the  genera 
Ateuchus  (that  which  contains  the  sacred  beetle  of 
the  old  Egyptians),  Copris,  Onitis,  Onthophagus, 
and  Aphodius.  (Latreille:  Nat.  Hist.,  year  12,  s.  82, 
&c.) 

CO-propll  -a-goiis,  a.  [Gr.  fcopros=dung,p/io<yem 
=  to  oat;  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Feeding  on 
dung.  (A  term  applied  to  several  insects.) 

*COp-roun,  s.  [COPEROXE.]  The  apex  or  pinnacle 
of  a  tower. 

*'  Fayre  fylyolez  .  .  .  with  comon  coprounes."  — 
Oawaine,  796. 

*cops,  *c5spe,s.    [A.  S.] 

1.  A  fetter,  a  shackle. 

"Jtffmi'ca,  hand-cops.'*  —  Wright's   Vocab.,  p.  95. 

2.  A  hasp  or  catch  of  a  door. 

'*  Pessellum,  a  lytel  loh  of  tre,  a  haspe,  a  cospe,  a  sclott." 
—  Prompt,  Parv. 

copse,    *copps,    s.      [A    corruption    of    coppice 
(q.  v.)  .]    A  coppice,  a  shrubbery  ;  a  wood  composed 
of  brushwood  or  trees  cut  down  periodically  for 
fuel  or  other  purposes.  The  trees  generally  planted 
in  copses  are  ash,  oak,  chestnut,  birch,  and  willow. 
"  Onward,  amid  the  copse  'gun  peep 
A  narrow  inlet  still  and  deep." 

Scott:  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  \.  13. 

*copse,  v.  t.    [COPSE,  s.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  trim  or  cut  down  periodically. 
"  By    copsing    the    starvling      .      .     ."—Ei-elyit;   f'vrest 
Trees,  ch.  iii. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cUre,     vnite,     cfir,     rtle,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


copse-wood 


2.  To  inclose  or  preserve  underwood. 
"  The  neglect  of  copsing  wood    .    .    ."—Swift:  Address 
.to  Parliament. 

II.  Fig, :  To  inclose  or  fence  in. 
"Nature  itself  hath  copsed  and  bounded  us  in." 

Farintlon:  Sermons. 

c8pse  -wpod,  *copps-wood,  s.  [Eng.  copse,  and 
wood.]  Underwood,  brushwood;  the  trees,  Ac.,  in 
a  copse. 


or  Qooft,  to  which  the  Christians  sometimes  fled 
during  persecution  by  the  Romans.  But  Renaudot 
shows  that  this  derivation  is  not  satisfactory.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  John  WUson  considers  that  the  Arab  Gubt 
or  Gibt  is  simply  Gr.  -4i</yptos=Egypt.  ] 

1.  Ch.  Hist.  &  Ecclesiol.:  Ouu  belonging  to  the 
Coptic  Church  (q.  v.). 

2.  Ethnol. :  One  of  the  old  Egyptian  race,  though 
perhaps  with  a  dash  of  Greek,  Nubian,  or  Abys- 
sinian blood. 

Cop  -tic,  a.  &  «.  [Eng.,  &c.,  Copt  (q.  v.),  and  suff. 
-ic.] 

A.  .4s  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  people  called  Copts, 
•or  to  their  sect. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  language  spoken  by  the  Copts 
formerly  or  now,  unless  where  Arabic  has  displaced 
their  native  tongue.    [COPTIC  LANGUAGE.] 

if  (1)  Coptic  Church: 

Ecclesiol.  *  Ch.  Hist.:  The  remnants  of  the  once 
numerous  Church  of  Egypt— that  which  had  the 
celebrated  school  at  Alexandria.  It  broke  off  from 
the  body  Catholic  in  the  embracing  the  Monophy- 
site  doctrine,  viz.,  that  not  two  natures,  but  only 
one,  existed  in  Christ  [MONOPHYSITES],  a  view  from 
which  it  has  never  since  departed.  When  Jacob 
Baradeous  formed  a  slightly  modified  Monophysite 
sect,  most  of  the  Egyptian  Christians  became 
Jacobites.  Being  tyrannized  over  by  the  Greeks, 
they  cheerfully  submitted  to  the  Mohammedans, 
under  Amru  ben  Elaas,  in  A.  D.  638,  and  aided  him, 
in  640,  to  take  Alexandria.  Since  then  they  have 
been  trodden  under  foot  by  the  Mohammedans. 
About  250,000  Copts  still  exist  in  Egypt,  mostly  in 
its  upper  province.  They  have  a  patriarch,  bishops, 
presbyters,  archdeacons,  deacons,  sub-deacons, 
lectors,  cantors,  and  exorcists.  They  have  two 
regular  convents — those  of  St.  Anthony  and  St. 
Paul,  with  a  number  of  secondary  monasteries. 
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affections  of  the  mouth  in  children.  It  yields  a 
yellow  dye.  The  plant  is  not  confined  to  this  coun- 
try, but  grows  also  in  Norway,  Siberia,  Kamtchatka, 
&c. 

c8p-u-la    (pi.    copula),  «.    [Lat.  =  a   band   or 
link.]    [COUPLE. J 

1.  Gram.:  That  word  in  a  sentence  which  acts  as 
a  link  between  the  subject  and  the  predicate. 

2.  Logic:  That  word  which  acts  as  alink  between 
the  subject  and  the  predicate  of  a  proposition ;  as, 

a  linking  the ; 


cop -spln-ner,   s.    [Wei.    cop=a    spider;    Eng. 
spinner.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  spider. 

2.  Wearing:  A  machine  comprehending  the  qual- 
ities of  the  mule  and  throstle  in  one  frame. 

"cops'-?,  a.    [Eng.  cops(e) ;  -y.] 

1.  Containing  or  covered  with  copsewood. 

"Among  the  reeds  and  copsy  banks." — Dyer:  The  Fleece, 
bk.  ii. 

2.  Surrounded  or  inclosed  by  copses. 

"To copsy  villages  on  either  side." — Dyer:  The  Fleece, 
bk.  ii. 

cSp  -sf-chos,  s.  [Gr.  fcopsicftos=a  blackbird.] 
Ornith. :  A  genus  of  birds,  sub-family  Erythacinas, 
or  Robins.  Copsychus  saularis  is  called  by  the  na- 
tives of  Ceylon  the  Dayal,  and  by  the  English  the 
Magpie  Robin.  It  is  found  also  in  India,  where  the 
rich  natives  set  them  to  fight. 


,— eroglyphk 

their  successors  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  Theirs  bore  to  the  old  Egyptian  lan- 
guage a  relation  like  that  of  the  Italian  to  the 
Latin— i.  e.,  the  nucleus  came  from  the  old  language, 
but,  there  was  an  increasing  ingress  of  foreign 
words.  It  continued  till  the  tenth  century,  when  it 
was  in  large  measure  superseded  by  Arabic.  By 
the  seventeenth  it  had  ceased  to  be  spoken,  and 
existed  only  as  a  written  dialect.  While  it  lived 
three  dialects  were  recognized — the  .Sahidic,  in 
Upper  Egypt;  the  Bahiric  or  Momphitic,  in  Lower 
Egypt ;  ana  the  Bashmuric,  in  the  Delta. 

cop  -tine,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  copt(is);  Eng.  suff.  -ine.] 

Chem. :  A  colorless  alkaloid  which  is  found  along 
with  berberine  in  the  root  of  Copt  is  tri  folia.  Cop- 
tine  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution 
becoming  purple-red  when  heated ;  it  gives  a  crys- 
talline precipitate  with  a  solution  of  mercuric 
potassium  iodide. 

cop'-tls,  s.  [Gr.  kopti>=to  cut;  so  named  from 
the  divisions  of  the  leaves.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Rannnculaceap, 
tribe  Hellebores,  sepals  5  or  6,  colored  petaloid, 
petals  small  cumulate,  capsules  6-10  on  long  stalks, 
4-6  seeded.  Coptis  trifoliti,  Gold-thread,  is  a  bitter, 
•given  in  the  United  States  as  a  cure  fur  nphthous 


3.  Music:  [COUPLER.] 

4.  Law:  Corporal    consummation   of    marriage. 
( \Vharton.) 

*c8p  -u-late,  a.  [Lat.  copulatus,  pa.  par.  of 
copu?o=to  join:  co=con,  and  a  verb  apere  (only 
found  in  the  pa.  par.  apr«s)  =  to  join,  to  fit.]  Joined 
or  associated  with  something  else. 

"...    the  force  of  custom,  copulate,  and  conjoined 

.    .    ." — Bacon:  Essays. 

cop  -u-late,  v.  t.  &  ».   [COPULATE,  a.] 
*A.  Trans.:  To  join   or   associate   together;   to 
couple  together. 

B.  Intrant,:   To   have    sexual    intercourse;    to 
couple. 

c8p  -u-la-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COPULATE,  v.] 

IT  Copulated  acids : 

Chem. :  Acids  in  which  the  base  and  the  acid  are 
more  intimately  mixed  than  in  other  acids.  The 
same  as  CONJUGATED  ACIDS  (q.  v.). 

cop -u-la-tlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [COPULATE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  sexual  intercourse ;  copu- 
lation. 

cop-u-la  -tlon,  s.  [Lat.  copulatio,  from  copula- 
tus.] 

*1.  The  act  of  joining  or  coupling  together. 

"...  the  copulation  of  monosyllables."—  Pultenham: 
Art  of  Poesie. 

2.  Sexual  intercourse ;  coition. 

cop  -u-lat-Ive,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  copulat(e) ;  -ive.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Serving  to  unite  or  link  two  things 
together. 

"...  join'd  with  them  by  the  copulative  kai,  .  .  ." 
—Locke:  Gal.  vi.  11-18,  N.  16. 

IT  (1)  Copulative  conjunction : 

Gram.:  One  which  links  together  two  or  more 
subjects  or  predicates  in  an  affirmative  or  negative 
proposition ;  as,  Riches  and  honor  come  of  thee. 

(2)  Copulative  propositions: 

Logic :  (See  extract.) 

"  Copulative  propositions  are  those  which  have  more 
subjects  or  predicates  connected  by  affirmative  or  nega- 
tive conjunctions ;  as,  riches  and  honors  are  temptations 
to  pride ;  Oeesar  conquered  the  Gauls  and  the  Britons  ; 
neither  gold  nor  jewels  can  purchase  immortality." — 
Watts:  Logic. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Connection,  conjunction  by  marriage. 

"  They  understand  polygamy  to  be  a  conjunction  of 
divers  copulatives  in  number,  .  .  ." — Bicaut:  State  of 
the  Greek  Church,  p.  807. 

2.  One  desirous  of  copulation. 

II.  Gram.:  A  copulative  conjunction. 
" .    .    .    he    dyscerneth  nothing  betwene  copulatives 
and  disiunctiues."—  Sir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  948. 

c8p -U-lat-Ive-ly5,  adv.    [Eng.  copulative;  -ly.] 
In  a  copulative  manner;  by  means  of  a  copulative. 
c8p  -u-la-t5r-y\  a.    [Eng.  copulat(e);  -ory.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Copulative,  uniting. 

2.  Physiol. :  Pertaining  to  copulation ;  applied  to 
the  accessory  generative  organs. 

cop'-?,  *c8p'-le,  8.  [Fr,  copie=a  copy  of  a  writ- 
ing; also  store,  abundance  (Cotgrave);  Lat.  ccpia 
=  plenty,  abundance.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally : 

1.  Originally  in  the  Latin  sense  abundance,  plenty, 
copiousness. 

"  .  .  .  we  may  use  the  same  liberty  in  our  English 
versions  out  of  Hebrew  or  Greek,  for  that  ropy  or  store 
that  He  hath  given  us."— The  Translators  of  the  Hull  Ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  to  the  Reader  (A.  D.  1611).  {Trench:  Select 
Glossary,  pp.  44-5.) 

*2.  Fluency  or  copiousness  of  language. 
"  He  shal  not  onely  atteyne  plentie  of  the  tonges  called 
copie,     ,     ,    ." — Sir  T.  Elyot:  Governovr,  bk.  i.,  ch.  z. 

3.  The  multiplication  of  copies  of  a  book  or  any 
writing  or  document,  being  the  way  to  obtain  abun- 
dance of  it ;  a  transcript. 

"...  the  copy  should  deviate  from  the  original." — 
ilacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  liii. 


copy 

4.  An  exercise  in  writing  executed  or  to  be  ex- 
ecuted after  a  pattern  or  model.    [COPYBOOK.] 

5.  Anything  made  in  imitation  of  another;  as  a 
copy  of  a  painting,  engraving,  statue,  &c. 

"  Originals  and  copies  much  the  same." 

Bramston. 

6.  An  original  or  model  of  which  an  imitation  is 
or  has  to  bo  made ;  a  pattern. 

"  Let  him  first  learn  to  write,  after  a  copy,  .  .  ." — 
Holder:  Elements  of  Speech. 

7.  An  individual  book,  one  of  many  books  exactly 
the  same. 

"  My  copy  once  belonged  to  Pope." — Warton:  Hist.  Eng. 
Poetry,  §  59. 

*8.  (PI.) :  An  army,  forces. 

*II.  Fig. :  An  example  to  be  imitated ;  a  model,  a 
pattern. 

"  We  copy  instinctively  the  voices  of  our  companions, 
their  accents,  and  their  modes  of  pronunciation," — Du- 
gald  Stewart. 

"  Such  a  man 
Might  be  a  copy  to  these  younger  times." 

Shakesp.:  All's  Well,  i.  2. 
B.  Technically: 
*1.  Law: 

(1)  A  legal  instrument  or  form  of  tenure  by  which 
property  is  held.    [COPYHOLD.] 

"By  copy  all  thy  living  lies  to  me." — Greene.-  Friar 
Bacon,  p.  170. 

(2)  Copyhold  property. 

"  What  widow's  copy  or  what  orphan's  legacy  would 
have  safe  from  us? " — Andrewes:  Serm.,  v.  27.  (Davies.) 

2.  Printing :  Written  matter  ready  for  or  given  to 
a  compositor  to  be  set  up  in  type. 

".  .  .  I  would  not  deface  your  copy  for  the  future,  and 
only  mark  the  repetitions  .  .  ."—Pope:  Letters:  To  11. 
Cromwell,  Nov.  29,  1707. 

3.  Stationery:  A  size  of  writing-paper  measuring 
20  X  16  inches. 

IT  *(1)  Copy  of  countenance :  A  flam  or  humbug. 

"  If  this  application  for  my  advice  is  not  a  copy  of  your 
countenance.' —Foote:  The  Author,  ii.  (Davies.) 

(2)  To  set  a  copy:  To  write  in  an  exercise-book  a 
copy  for  a  learner  to  imitate. 

"  We  took  him  setting  of  boys'  copies." — Shakesp.:  lien. 
VI.,  Ft.  II.,  iv.  2. 

IF  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  copy,  model, 
pattern,  and  specimen:  "A  copy  and  a  model  may 
be  both  employed  either  as  an  original  work  or  as  a 
work  formed  after  an  original.  In  the  former  sense, 
copy  is  used  in  relation  to  impressions,  manuscripts, 
or  writings,  which  are  made  to  be  copied  by  the 

Srinter,  the  writer,  or  the  engraver ;  model  is  used 
i  every  other  case,  whether  in  morality  or  the  arts : 
the  proof  will  seldom  be  faulty  when  the  copy  is 
clear  and  correct.  There  can  be  no  good  writing 
formed  after  a  bad  copy ;  no  human  being  has  ever 
presented  us  with  a  perfect  model  of  virtue.  In  the 
second  sense  copy  is  used  for  painting,  and  model 
for  relief.  The  copy  ought  to  be  faithful,  the  model 
ought  to  be  just;  the  former  should  delineate  ex- 
actly what  is  delineated  by  the  original ;  the  latter 
should  adhere  to  the  precise  rules  of  proportion 
observed  in  the  original.  The  pictures  of  Raphael 
do  not  lose  their  attractions  even  in  bad  copies :  the 
simple  models  of  antiquity  often  equal  in  value 
originals  of  modern  conception.  Pattern  and  speci- 
men approach  nearest  to  model  in  signification: 
the  idea  of  guidance  or  direction  is  prominent  in 
them.  The  model  always  serves  to  guide  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  work ;  the  pattern  serves  either  to  reg- 
ulate the  work,  or  simply  to  determine  the  choice ; 
the  specimen  helps  only  to  form  the  opinion. 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

copy-book,  s.  An  exercise-book  in  writing,  in 
which  copies  are  written  or  printed  for  learners  t-j 
imitate. 

copy-head,  s.  The  words  or  sentence  written  or 
printed  on  the  top  lines  of  copy-books  as  models  in 
writing-exercises. 

"  Instruction  to  be  given  on  the  copy-heafl  which  is 
being  done  by  the  class." — Fearon:  School  Inspection, 
p.  40. 

*copy-money,  s.  Money  paid  for  copy  or  for 
literary  work.  (Boswell.) 

cSp'-?,  *c8p'-I-en,  v.  t.&  i.  [O.  Fr.  copier;  Sp.  * 
Port,  coptar;  Ital.  copiare,  from  Lat.  copia.\ 
[COPY,  8.] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  transcribe  or  write  out  any  document  after 
an  original ;  to  make  a  copy  of  a  writing  or  docu- 
ment.   (Frequently  with  the  adverb  out.) 

"  My  Lord  Melun,  let  this  \»  copied  out, 
And  keep  it  safe  for  our  remembrance." 

>Vi.;Avs/i.;  King  John,  v.  2. 

2.  To  imitate,  to  make  or  construct  anything  in 
imitation  of  an  original. 

"...  never  fail,  when  they  ropy,  to  follow  the  bad 
as  well  as  the  good  things." — Dryden:  />«/»•<••""//. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    J6~wl;    cat,    (ell,     chorus,     (bin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a§;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  -  shan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -glon  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


copyhold 


3.  To  imitate  the  style,  language,  or  manner  of 
another ;  to  plagiarize. 

II.  Fiff.:  To  imitate  in  manners,  character,  or 
life ;  to  endeavor  to  resemble ;  to  follow  a  pattern 
or  model.  (Frequently  followed  by  the  adverb 
ouf.) 

"  Set  the  examples,  and  their  souls  inflame 
To  copy  out  their  great  forefather's  fame." 

Dryden-,  King  Arthur. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  do  anything  in  Imitation  of  an  original  or 
pattern ;  to  make  a  copy. 

(1)  Followed  by  from  before  the  thing  copied. 

"  When  a  painter  copies  from  the  life,    .    .    ." — Dryden. 

(2)  Followed  by  after. 

"Several  of  our  countrymen  .  .  .  seem  very  often 
to  have  copied  after  it  in  their  dramatic  writings,  .  .  ." 
• — Addition;  Spectator. 

2.  To  write  down  or  transcribe  the  words,  figures, 
&c.,  of  another,  with  the  intention  of  fraudulently 
passing  them  off  for  one's  own. 

"  The  temptation  presents  itself  to  those  slower  or  care- 
less members  of  the  class  to  copy  from  their  quicker 
class-fellows." — Fearon:  School  Inspection,  p.  66. 

If  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  copy 
and  to  transcribe .'  "  To  copy  respects  the  matter ;  to 
transcribe  respects  simply  the  act  of  writing.  What 
is  copied  must  be  taken  immediately  from  the  orig- 
inal, with  which  it  must  exactly  correspond ;  what 
is  transcribed  may  be  taken  from  the  copy,  but  not 
necessarily  in  an  entire  state.  Things  are  copied 
for  the  sake  of  getting  the  contents ;  they  are  often 
transcribed  for  the  sake  of  clearness  and  fair  writ- 
ing. A  copter  should  be  very  exact;  a  transcriber 
should  be  a  good  writer.  Lawyers  copy  deeds,  and 
have  them  afterward  frequently  transcribed  as 
occasion  requires."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  copy  and  to  imi- 
tate, see  IMITATE. 

cop  -y^-hold,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  copy,  and  hold.} 

A.  As  substantive ; 
Eng.  Laiv : 

1.  (.See  extract.) 

"  A  tenure,  for  which  the  tenant  hath  nothing  to  show 
but  the  copy  of  the  rolls  made  by  the  steward  of  his  lord's 
court  .  .  .  This  is  called  a  base  tenure,  because  it 
holds  at  the  will  of  the  lord;  yet  not  simply,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  manor  .  .  .  These  customs  of 
manors  vary,  in  one  point  or  other,  almost  in  every 
manor.  Some  copy-holtls  are  finable,  and  some  certain: 
that  which  is  finable,  the  lord  rates  at  what  fine  or  income 
he  pleases,  when  the  tenant  is  admitted  into  it;  that 
which  is  certain,  is  a  kind  of  inheritance,  and  called  in 
many  places  customary;  because  the  tenant  dying,  and 
the  hold  being  void,  the  next  of  blood  paying  the  custom- 
ary fine,  as  two  shillings  for  an  acre,  or  so,  cannot  be 
denied  his  admission." — Cowel. 

2.  Property  held  by  such  tenure. 

B.  As  adjective : 

Law:  Held  under  the  tenure  described  in  A.  1. 

"...    all  his  copy-hold  lands." — Addison, 
cop -$Ml61d-er,  s.    [Eng.  copyhold ;  -«r.] 

1.  Law:  One  who  holds  land  by  the  tenure  of 
copyhold. 

2.  Printing: 

(1)  A  person  who  reads  with  the  proof-reader,  the 
copy  from  which  the  compositor  has  set  the  type 
printed  on  the  proof. 

(2)  A  clasp  to  hold  copy  while  being  set  up. 

COP  -y^-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  8.    [COPY,  v.] 

A.  Aspr.par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  making  a  copy  of  or  transcribing  an 
original ;  imitation  of  a  pattern  or  model, 

2.  The  act  of  transcribing  the  words,  figures,  &c., 
of  another,  with  the  intention  of  fraudulently  pas- 
sing them  off  as  one's  own. 

"  The  only  real  way  to  stop  copying  in  a  school  is  to 
make  it  impossible." — Fearon.-  School  Inspection,  p.  57. 

copying-clerk,  s,  A  clerk  employed  to  make 
copies  of  letters  and  other  documents. 

copying-ink,  s.  Ink  of  a  viscid  character  spe- 
cially prepared  for  use  in  a  copying-press. 

copying-instrument,  s.  A  tracing  instrument, 
or  one  for  multiplying  by  manifold  process.  A 
silhouette-machine  is  one  for  giving,  on  a  reduced 
scale,  the  outline  of  a  shadow-portrait.  A  photo- 
graph is  used  for  copying  drawings  on  a  changed 
scale. 

copying-machine,  s.  The  same  as  COPYIXG- 
PRESS  (q,  v.). 

copying-paper,  «.  Thin,  unsized  paper,  used 
damp,  for  taking  impressions  from  writings  in  a 
cop 


nip,  K>r  taking  impre: 
aying-press.     (Knight.) 
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copying-press,  s.  A  machine  for  taking  a  copy 
of  a  writing  by  pressure.  The  usual  system  is  to 
\vrito  \vitli  an  ink  having  a  somewhat  viscid  char- 
acter, and  to  expose  the  written  page  to  pressure  in 
contact  with  a  leaf  of  bibulous  paper.  (Knight.) 

copying-telegraph,  s.  An  apparatus  for  auto- 
matic telegraphy  known  as  Bonelli's  telegraph.  The 
apparatus  consists  of  a  dispatching  instrument  and 
a  receiver  at  the  respective  ends  of  the  line. 
(Knight.) 

cop -y'-Ist,  s.    [Eng.  copy; -is*.] 

1.  One  who  copies  or  transcribes  an  original;  a 
copier. 

"All  these  copyj'ste  are  not  equally  dexterous  in  effacing 
and  cleaning  these  manuscripts."— Jortin:  Eccles.  Hist. 

2.  One  who  imitates  in  any  way ;  one  who  follows 
a  pattern  or  model ;  an  imitator. 

"Colossal  copyist  of  deformity." 
Byron:  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  iv.  152. 

COp-^-rlght  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  copy,  and 
right.] 

Ord.  Lang.  <fe  Law :  The  exclusive  privilege  pos- 
sessed for  a  certain  time  by  an  author,  his  heirs  or 
assigns,  of  printing,  reprinting,  publishing  and  sell- 
ing nis  original  literary  or  artistic  productions. 
In  the  United  States  a  copyright  is  now  issued  to 
any  one  who  complies  with  the  requirements  of  the 
copyright  law,  whether  the  applicant  be  a  resident 
or  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  not,  provided  that 
in  the  case  of  nqc-r^sidents,  the  applicant  must  be 
a  citizen  or  resident  of  a  country  with  which  the 
United  States  has  an  international  copyright 
arrangement.  Such  arrangment  has  been  made 
between  the  United  States  and  each  of  the  follow- 
ing countries :  Great  Britain  and  her  possessions, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  Portugal,  Den- 
mark, and  Switzerland. 

Every  applicant  for  a  copyright  must  state  dis- 
tinctly the  name  and  residence  of  the  claimant, 
and  whether  right  is  claimed  as  author,  designer, 
or  proprietor.  No  affidavit  or  formal  application 
is  required. 

A  printed  copy  of  the  title  of  the  book,  map, 
chart,  dramatic  or  musical  composition,  engraving, 
cut,  print,  or  photograph,  or  a  description  of  the 
painting,  drawing,  chromo,  statue,  statuary,  or 
model  or  design  for  a  work  of  the  fine  arts,  for 
which  copyright  is  desired,  must  be  sent  by  mail  or 
otherwise,  prepaid,  addressed,  "  LIBRARIAN  OF 
CONGRESS,  WASHINGTON.  D.  C."  This  must  be 
done  before  publication  or  the  book  or  other  article. 

Where  the  applicant  is  a  resident  of  the  United 
States  a  fee  of  50  cents,  for  recording^  the  title  of 
each  book  or  other  article,  must  be  inclosed  with 
the  title  as  above,  and  50  cents  in  addition  (or  one 
dollar  in  all)  for  each  certificate  of  copyright. 

Non-resident  applicants  must  inclose  $1  for  entry, 
or  $1.50  for  entry  and  certificate  of  entry,  and 
amount  sufficient  to  cover  return  postage. 

Within  ten  days  after  publication -of  each  book 
or  other  article,  two  complete  copies  must  be  sent 

E  repaid,  or  under  free  labels,  furnished  by  the 
ibrarian,  to  perfect  the  copyright,  with  the 
address,  "  LIBRARIAN  OF  CONGRESS,  WASHINGTON, 
D.  C." 

Without  the  deposit  of  copies  above  required  the 
copyright  is  void  and  a  penalty  of  $25  is  incurred. 

Copyright  is  void  unless  notice  is  given  in  every 
copy  published. 

"  Entered  according  to  act  of  Congress,  in  the 

yeai ,  by ,  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of 

Congress,  at  Washington,  or,  at  the  option  of  the 
person  entering  the  copyright,  the  words:  "Copy- 
right, 18 ,  by ." 

The  law  imposes  a  penalty  of  $100  upon  any  person 
who  has  not  obtained  copyright  wno  shall  insert 
the  notice  "  Entered  according  to  act  of  Congress," 
or  "  Copyright,"  or  words  of  the  same  import,  in  or 
upon  any  book  or  other  article. 

Each  copyright  secures  the  exclusive  right  of 
publishing  the  book  or  article  copyrighted  for  the 
term  of  twenty-eight  years.  Six  months  before  the 
end  of  that  time,  the  author  or  designer,  or  his 
widow  or  children,  may  secure  a  renewal  for  the 
further  term  of  fourteen  years. 

Any  copyright  is  assignable  in  law  by  any  instru- 
ment of  writing,  but  such  assignment  must  be 
recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
within  sixty  days  from  its  date.  The  fee  is  one 
dollar. 

A  copy  of  the  record  (or  duplicate  certificate)  of 
any  copyright  entry  will  be  furnished,  under  seal, 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents. 

Copyrights  cannot  be  granted  upon  Trade-marks, 
nor  upon  Labels  intended  to  be  used  with  any 
article  of  manufacture.  If  protection  for  such 
prints  or  labels  is  desired,  application  must  bo 
made  to  the  Patent  Office.  Registry  fee  of  $6  for 
labels  and  $25  for  trade-marks. 

cop  -jf-rlght  (gh  silent),  v.  t.  [CopiHiGHT,  s.] 
To  secure  the  copyright  of  a  book,  &c.,  by  fulfilling 
certain  formalities 
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coquelicot,    coquelico    (pron.  k6k'-ll-coi,  s. 
[Fr.l 

1.  The  Wild  Poppy  or  Red  Corn-rose. 

2.  The  color  of  the  Wild  Poppy,  a  reddish-orange, 
color. 

*co-quet   (quet  as  ket),  s.    [COQUETTE.] 
*co-quet  (quet  as  ket),  v.  t.  &  i.    [Fr.  "coqiieter 
=to  swagger  or  strowte  like  a  cock  on  his  o\viu< 
dung-hill     (Colgrave) ;  from  cog=a  cock.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  entertain  or  ply  with  compliments 
and  love-making;  to  pretend  to  make  love  to;  to- 
flirt  witb. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  endeavor,  through  vanity,  to  at- 
tract lovers,   or   at   least   admirers;    to    act    the 
coquette ;  to  flirt. 

co-quet-ry,   CO  -quet-trjf   (quet   as    ket),    s. 

SFr.  coqueterie.]    The  acting  the  coquette;  an  en- 
eavor,  prompted  by  vanity,  to  attract  lovers,  or  at. 
least  admirers ;  flirtation. 

co-quet-ta  (quet  as  ket),  8.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
A  term  occurring  only  in  the  subjoined  compound. 

coquetta  bark,  s. 

Pharm.:  A  name  given  to  fibrous  Carthagena 
bark,  from  Cinchona  lancifolia,  which  grows  in 
New  Granada.  It  occurs  in  quills  or  flattened 
orange-colored  pieces ;  its  powder  is  orange ;  it  con- 
tains quinine,  much  quinidine,  also  some  cincho- 
nine.  (Garrod:  Mat.  Medica.) 

co-quette'  (quette  as  ket),  *co-quet ,  «.  &  a.. 
[Fr.,  from  coqueter=tn  coquet  (q.  v.).] 

A.  Assubst. :  Originally  applied  to  men  as  well 
as  to  women ;  now  restricted  to  the  latter.  One 
who,  prompted  by  vanity,  endeavors  by  art  to  gain 
lovers,  or  at  least  admirers ;  a  vain  flirt,  a  j  ilt ;  one 
who  lays  herself  out  for  admiration. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Coquettish;  full  of  or  characterized 
by  coquetry. 

"Coquet  and  coy  at  once  her  air." 

Congreve:  Anwret. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  coquette  and. 
jilt:".  .  .  one  may  be  a  coquet  without  being  a 
jilt.  Coquetry  is  contented  with  employing  little 
arts  to  excite  notice ;  jilting  extends  to  the  violation 
of  truth  and  honor,  in  order  to  awaken  a  passion 
which  it  afterward  disappoints.  Vanity  is  the. 
mainspring  by  which  coquets  and  jilts  are  impelled, 
to  action,  but  the  former  indulges  her  propensity 
mostly  at  her  own  expense  only  ;  but  the  latter  does 
no  less  injury  to  the  peace  of  others  than  she  does 
to  her  own  reputation."  (Crabb:  Eng. Synon.) 

co-quet -ted  (quet  as  ket),  pa.  par.  [COQUET,  v.], 

co-quet-tlng  (quet  as  ket),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  ».- 
[COQUET,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj. :  (See  the> 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  conduct  or  habits  of  a  coquette ;. 
coquetry. 

co-quet  -tlsh  (quet  as  ket) ,  a.  [Eng.  coquett(e) ; 
-ts/i.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  coquette ;  acting  like  a 
coquette;  vain,  flirting,  light. 

co-quet'-tlsh-lf  (quet  as  ket),  adv.  [Eng. 
coquettish;  -ly.]  In  a  coquettish  manner. 

coqullla-nuts,  s.  pi.  The  seeds  of  Attaleafuni- 
fera,  a  Brazilian  palm-tree.  They  are  three  to  four 
inches  long:  and  very  hard,  and  are  used  for  various 
purposes  in  turnery,  especially  for  making  the 
handles  of  umbrellas,  of  doors,  &c. 

CO-quIm -bite,  s.  [Ger.  coquimbit,  from  Co- 
quimbo,  a  department  or  province  of  Chili  in  which 
it  is  found. 

Min. :  A  hexagonal  mineral  with  a  hardness  of 
2-2'5,  a  specific  gravity  of  2-2'l,  a  white,  yellow,, 
brown,  or  slightly  violet  color,  and  an  astringent  . 
taste.  Composition:  Sulphuric  acid,  42'7;  sesqui-- 
oxideof  iron,  28'5;  water,  28'8=100.  (Dana.) 

cor(l),s.    [Fr.]    A  horn. 

IT  (1)  Cor  de  chasse :  A  hunting  horn. 

(2)  Cordevaches:  Cow-horn,  used  in  many  places' 
abroad   to   call   the   cattle   home,    and     formerly 
employed  to  rouse  the  laborers  to  their  work. 

(3)  Cor  de  dejeuner:  A  horn  to  summon  the  farm 
or  plantation  laborers  of  the  South  to  meals.    It 
was  made  of  a  cow's  horn,  and  the  operative  was 
generally  a  diminutive  negro,  who  being  too  small 
to  work,  was  thus  early  utilized  for  the  general 
good.    (Colloq.  jocose.) 

tcor(2),8.    [Lat.]    The  heart. 

tTF  (1)  Cor  Caroli  (the  Heart  of  Charles) : 

Astron. :  A  name  given  by  Hallcy,  in  memory  of 
Charles  1.,  to  a  star  of  the  third,  or  intermediate 
between  the  second  and  third,  magnitude,  situated 
on  the  neck  of  the  Lower  Dog  in  the  constellation 
Canes  Venatici  (the  Hunting  Dogs).  When  sym- 
bolically drawn,  it  was  represented  as  a  heart  sur- 
mounted by  a  crown. 

(2)  Cor  Hydras  (the  Hydra's  Heart)  : 

Astron.:  The  star  better  known  by  the  name  of" 
Alpha  Hydrne. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,     s'ire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     \mlte,     cur,     rule,     full;     try:     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


cor 

(3)  Cor  Lfonis  (the  Lion's  Heart) : 

Ant  run.:  The  name  of  the  star  Alpha  Leonis,  gen- 
erally known  as  Regulus,  the  bright  star  in  the 
zodiacal  constellation  Leo,  the  Lion. 

(4)  CorSerpentis  (the  Serpent's  Heart)  : 
Astron. :  The  star  Unukalkay,  also  called  Alpha 

Serpentis. 

cor  (3),  «.  [Heb.  kor,  from  frarar=to  assume 
the  form  of  a  circle  or  sphere,  to  bo  round.  Cor 
therefore  is  so  called  from  the  circular  form  of  the 
resscl  in  which  the  measurement  was  made.]  A 
Hebrew  measure  of  capacity,  containing  11J  bush- 
els ;  a  homer  or  omer.  Cor  occurs  in  Ezek.  xlv.  14. 


(kor)  has  had  assigned  it  as  its  Greek  equivalent 
koros,  which  occurs  in  Luke  xvi.  7,  where  it  is 
rendered  measures. 

"  Concerning  the  ordinance  of  oil,  the  bath  of  oil,  ye 
shall  offer  the  tenth  part  of  a  bath  out  of  the  cor,  which 
is  an  homer  of  ten  baths:  for  ten  baths  are  an  homer  " — 
EzeJt.  xlv.  14. 

cor-a  -{I-as,  s.  [Gr.  korakias=like  a  raven  or  a 
crow;  Lat.  corax  (genit.  coracis)  ;  Gr.  korax,  genit. 
korakos=a  raven  or  crow.] 


breast  and  bully  various  shades  of  verditer-bluo 
changing  to  pale  green,  the  shoulders  azure-blue, 
the  back  reddish-brown,  the  rump  purple,  the  pri- 
maries of  the  wingsdark  bluish-black  with  a  lighter 
edge,  tho  tail-feathers  greenish-blue,  the  outer  ones 
tinged  with  black.  The  length  is  about  thirteen 
inches.  The  common  Roller  is  found  throughout 
Europe,  but  its  special  habitation  is  in  Africa.  Its 
favorite  habitats  are  forests  of  oak  and  birch. 

cor-a  -si-das,  cor-a'-el-a-dse,  s.pl.  [From  Mod. 
Lat.  coracias,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -tdce.] 

Ornith.:  Rollers;  a  family  of  fissirostral  birds, 
though  presenting  some  considerable  affinity  also 
to  both  the  conirostral  and  dentrorostral  tribes. 
They  have  a  long  bill,  broad  at  the  base  and  com- 
pressed toward  the  tip,  and  slightly  hooked  and 
notched.  There  are  four  sub-families :  Momotinte, 
tho  Motmots;  Todinre,  the  Todies;  Eurylaiminffl, 
tho  Broadbills ;  and  the  Coracinw  or  Rollers  proper. 

cSr-a-Ci  -na,  s.  [Lat.  corax  (genit.  coracis) ;  Gr. 
Tcorax,  genit.  korakos=&  raven  or  crow.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  birds,  the  typical  one  of 
Swainson's  sub-family  Coracinee  [1]  (q.  v.).  The 
front  and  base  of  the  bill  are  protected  by  short 
thick  feathers. 

Cor-a-Cl-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  coracias,  and  pi. 
suff.  -mce.] 

Ornithology : 

tl.  Fruit  Crows.  In  Swainson's  classification  of 
birds,  a  sub-family  of  Corvidee  (Crows)  having  for 
its  type  Coracina  (q.  v.).  The  term  is  not  now 
much  used,  as  being  liable  to  be  confounded  with 

-.  True  Rollers,  the  typical  sub-family  of  Coracidse 
(q.  v.),  of  which  Coracias  is  the  type. 

COT  -a-9lte,  s.  [From  Lat.  corax  (genit.  coracis 
=  a  raven  or  crow;  so  named  from  its  pitchy  black- 
ness.] 

.Win.:  A.  variety  of  uraninite.  Hardness,  4'5; 
specific  gravity,  4'38.  It  is  believed  to  be  pitch- 
blende mixed  with  some  gummite.  It  is  found  <m 
tho  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  in  a  vein  two 
inches  wide,  occurring  near  tho  junction  of  trap 
and  syenite. 

cor  -a-Cle,  s.  [Wei.  conrgl,  cicncgl,  dim.  of  corwg 
=a  trunk,  a  carcass;  cicrwg=&  frame  or  boat.]  A 
kind  of  boat  in 
use  among  fish- 
ermen, from  the 
earliest  times,  in 
Wales  and  parts 
o  f  Ireland,  and 
composed  < >f  a 
frame  of  wicker- 
work  covered 
with  leather  or 
oiled  cloth.  It  is 
light  and  capable 
of  being  carried 
on  the  shoulders 
by  one  man. 

"  .  .  .  rude  cor- 
acles of  wickerwork 
covered  with  the 
skins  of  horses,  .  . 


Coracle. 

." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.t  ch. 


COr  -gt-co,  in  compos,  only.  [Gr.  (in  compos.) 
I'.rnkc,  as  in  korako-eides=H\m  a  raven;  korax, 
genit.  korakoa— a  raven  or  crow.] 

Anat. :  Hooked  like  the  extremity  of  a  crow's 
bill,  as  the  coraco-acromial^  clavicular  and  hit- 
meral  ligaments,  and  tho  coraco-brachialis  muscle. 
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cSr'-a-cfild,  a.  &  «.  [Gr.  korakijdfs,  korako-eidfs 
=liko  a  raven,  of  the  raven  kind  :  korajc,  genit.  kora- 
kos—a  raven  or  crow,  and  ei'dos=form,  appearance.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Anat.,  etc.:  Hook-like,  in  this  respect  resembling 
the  extremity  of  a  crow  or  raven's  bill ;  as  the  cora- 
coid  process  of  the  scapula,  the  coracoid  ligament. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Human  Anat.:  The  second  clavicle.    It  resem- 
bles a  crow's  beak  in  form. 

2.  Compar.  Anat.:  A    separate   bone,   which   in 
birds,  reptiles,  and  monotremes  enters  into  the  com- 
position of    the   pectoral   arch,  though    in  most 
mammals  it  is  reduced  to  a  mere  process  of  the 
scapula.    (Nicholson.) 

coracoid  process,  s.  A  short  hook  separated  by 
a  strong  groove  from  the  edge  of  the  glenoid. 

*cor  -age  (age  as  Ig),  v.  t.  [COURAGE.]  To  en- 
courage, to  cheer.  (Heywood.) 

*cor-a -g!5,  s.    [Ital.]    Courage. 

"Bravely,  coragio!" — Shakesp.:  Airs  Well,  ii.  5. 

cor'-al,  *co-rale,  'co-rail,  *co-ralle.  s.  &  a. 
[p.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  corallum,  coraHium;  Gr.  koral- 
/«'on=coral;  Fr.  corail;  Ital.  corallo;  Sp.  coral.} 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"Thousands  of  years  in  Indian  seas 
That  coral  grew,  by  slow  degrees." 

Longfellow:  To  a  Child. 

2.  A  piece  of  the  substance  described  in  II.  hung 
round  the  nocks  of  infants  for  them  to  bite  with 
their  gums  while  teething. 

"A  spoiled  child — he  threw  his  coral  and  bells  at  my 
head." — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xix. 

II.  Geology: 

1.  Gen.:  The  calcareous  polypidom  or  skeleton  of 
Polypes  or  Zoophytes. 

2.  Spec. :  The  polypidom  or  skeleton  of  the  species 
belonging  to  the  genus  Corallium  (q.  v.). 

If  (1)  Black  Corals  : 

ZoOl.:  Corals  of  the  sub-order  Zoantharia  Sclero- 
basica,  and  the  family  Antipathidce.  They  are 
composite  animals,  consisting  of  a  number  of  poly- 
pes, united  by  a  thin  fleshy  ccenosarc,  either  simple 
or  supported  by  an  axis  or  sclerobase.  The  coral- 
lum or  skeleton  is  horny  and  not  calcareous. 

(2)  Cup  Corals: 

ZoOl.:  A  name  for  the  family  Cyathophyllidee 
(q.  v.). 

(3)  Organ  Coral: 

ZoOl. :  Tubipora  musica. 

(4)  Red  Coral  (Corallium  rubrum) : 

Zool. :  _The  red  coral  of  commerce  is  brought  from 
the  Mediterranean,  where  it  lives  chiefly  at  depths 
of  five  or  six  fathoms,  though  it  has  been  found  at 
120  or  more  fathoms.  [CoBALLruM.] 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Made  of  coral. 

"  Orgenii  twine  beneath  the  deep 
Their  coral  tomb." 

< ''i//:;>l/i'l! .-  Sallowed  Ground. 

2.  Consisting  of  or  full  of  coral. 

".  .  .  caused  the  death  of  those  roraj-groves." — Dar- 
win: Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870),  ch.  xx.,  p.  46L 

3.  Of  the  color  of  coral ;  red  or  pink. 

"A  corail  lip  of  hue." 

Turberville:  Pralseofhis  Love. 

T  Obvious  compounds :  Coral-paven,  coral-produc- 
ing, coral-structure, 

coral  berry,  ». 

Bot. :  An  American  name  for  Symphoricarpus  vul- 
garis. 

coral  Insect,  s.  The  inaccurate  name  given  by 
many  popular  writers  and  speakers  to  the  little  ani- 
mals which,  aggregated  in  countless  multitudes, 
rear  the  vast  coral  reefs  so  frequent  in  the  tropics. 
These  animals  are,  however,  of  lower  organization 
than  insects.  They  should  be  called  coral  polypes, 
or  coral  zoophytes,  or  coral  builders,  or  coral  ani- 
mals, but  never  coral  insects.  [AcrixozoA.] 

coral  island,  s.  An  island  made  in  large  meas- 
ure of  coral.  Bermuda  is  an  instance  of  the  kind. 

coral  islet,  s.    An  islet  formed  by  corals. 

".  .  .  low,  insignificant  crirtil-inlets  .  .  ." — Darwin: 
Voyage  round  the  »',,rl,l  (ed.  1B10),  ch.  «.,  p.  460. 

coral-mud,  s.  The  mud  produced  by  the  decom- 
position of  coral.  It  is  carried  some  distance  out 
to  <i-a  bycurrents.  Lieutenant  NYlson  j-howi-<l  that 
the  mud  thus  derived  from  the  Bermudian  coral 
ivrfs  was  undistinguishablo  in  appearance  from 
chalk. 

"...  the  lagoon  ...  is  nearly  filled  up  with 
ciir<tl-mml." — Darwin:  Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  1870), 

ch.  M.,  p.  ii-.i. 


Coraline 

coral  polype,  s.    An  anthozoon- 

coral  rag,  «. 

Geol. :  A  limestone  of  middle  Oolitic  age,  so  called' 
because  it  consists  in  parts  of  continuous  bods  of 
fossil  coral,  for  the  most  part  retaining  the  position 
in  which  they  grew  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Some- 
times the  mass  is  fifteen  feet  thick.  Leading- 
genera:  Caryophyllia,  Agarieia,  and  Astrea.  The 
coral  rag  extends  through  the  calcareous  hills  of' 
the  northwest  of  Berkshire  and  the  north  of  Wilt- 
shire, recurring  at  Scarborough  in  Yorkshire. 

coral-reef,  coral  reef,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  &  Geol. :  A  reef  consisting  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  though  not  exclusively,  of  coral. 
The  stony  skeletons  of  zoophytes  form  large  masses; 
of  limestone,  and  these,  with  shells,  fragments  of  • 
echini,  &c.,  become  cemented  together  by  carbonate 
of  lime,  derived  probably  from  the  decomposition  of 
dead  corals.    Sometimes  there  are  masses  of  lime- 
stone with  the  very  fracture  of  some  of  the  secondary 
limestone ;  these  could  have  been  derived  only  from 
chomical  precipitation.    Mr.  Darwin  divides  coral- 
reefs  into  three  kinds:  (1)  the  annular  or  lagoon 
reef,  generally  called  an  atoll,  (2)  the  encircling  or 
barrier  reef,  and  (3)  the  fringing  or  skirting  reef. 
The  first  two  are  found  only  where  subsidence  is  in 
progress.    For  the  construction   of   the  first  see 
ATOLL.    An  encircling  reef,  that  is,  one  encircling- 
an  island  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  is  found 
in  an  area  of  subsidence  where  the  central  mount- 
ain or  high  land  has  not  yet  disappeared  beneath 
the  ocean.    Allow  time  enough,  with  the  continu- 
ance meanwhile  of  the  present  conditions,  and  the 
encircling  reef  will  become  an  atoll.    A  barrier  reef 
— the  best  known  example  of  which  is  one  running- 
parallel  to  the  east  coast  of  Australia  for  1,UOO 
miles,  350  of  them  without  a  break,  is  a  portion  of 
whatj  if  complete,  would  be  an  encircling  reef.    A 
fringing  reef,  close  to  the  shore  of  a  volcanic  island, 
again  is  produced  by  the  elevation  of  the  area, 
which  converted  into  dry  land  the  narrow  channel 
by  which  it  was  at  one  time  separated  from  the 
shore.    The  Dangerous  and  Society  Archipelagoes 
are  areas  o_f  subsidence  with  atolls,  as,  it  may  be 
presumed,  is  the  case  with  the  Bermuda  Islands, 
the  only  specimen  in  the  Atlantic  of  an  atoll.    The 
great  Australian  barrier  reef  has  already  been  men- 
tioned.   The  New  Hebrides,  Solomon  Island,  and 
New  Ireland  afford   examples  of  fringing  reefs. 
Slow  upheaval  is  in  progress  in  that  portion  of  the 
Pacific. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  reefs  of  Palaeozoic  times,  if  they 
be  worthy  of  the  name  of  reefs,  were  built  up  by 
Rugose  Corals.    From  the  Mesozoic  times  till  now 
the    chief   reef-builders    have   been   the   families 
Astreidee,  PoritidsD.  and  Madroporidss,  the  Oculin- 
idse  and  Fungia  taking  a  lesser  share  in  the  work. 
Coral  reefs  are  evidences  of  the  proximity  of  land. 

1T  Coral-reef  region:  The  region  where  reef-bear- 
ing corals  live.  It  extends  only  about  1,800  miles  on 
each  side  from  the  equator,  except  in  the  case  of 
Bermuda,  which  lies  in  the  hot  waters  of  the  Gulf 
Stream ;  66°  or  more  is  the  temperature  of  the  sea 
beneath  which  corals  will  not  live. 

coral-root,  s. 
Botany: 

1.  The  book-name  for  the  genus  Corallorhiza,  of 
which  it  is  the  literal  translation. 

2.  Dentaria  bulbifera. 

coral  snakes,  s.  pi.  Snakes  of  the  genus  Elaps. 
They  occur  in  Tropical  America.  [ELAPS.] 

"...  the  first  coral-snake  which  I  saw  .  .  ." — Dar- 
win: Descent  of  Man  (1871),  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xii.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  31. 

coral-tree,  s.  A  name  for  Erytbrina,  a  legumin- 
ous genus.  The  species  occur  in  the  tropics.  Tho> 
resemblance  to  rod  coral  is  in  their  blood-red 
flowers. 

coral-wood,  s.  The  wood  of  an  unidentified 
American  shrub  which,  yellow  at  first,  is  ultimately 
of  coral  red  color.  It  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish. 

coral-zone,  s. 

ZoOl. :  A  sea-zone  in  which  corals  abound. 

U  Deep-sea  coral-zone  : 

ZoOl. :  A  zone  from  50-100fathoms  deep,  the  fourth 
and  last  zone  from  the  shore  recognized  by  MM. 
Audouin  and  Milno-Edwards,  M.  Sars,  and  Prof.  E. 
Forbes.  The  largest  corals,  such  as  Oculina  and 
Primnoa,  occcur  in  it.  The  shells,  Crania,  Denta- 
lium,  &c.,  are  mostly  small  and  destitute  of  bright 
colors,  but  some  of  the  genera  are  geologically  an- 
tique. Of  vegetables,  the  Nullinoro  is  abundant. 
(S.  P.  Woodward:  Mollusca.)  [CORALLINE  ZONE.! 

Cor  -al-ine,  s.  A  trade-mark  name  applied  to 
small  bundles  of  woody  fiber  (said  to  bo  obtained 
from  the  Mexican  aloe  or  Maguey  plant)  used  for 
stiffening  and  retaining  in  shape  ladies'  corset.-, 
bodices,  etc.  It  has  to  a  largo  extent  rapenadfld 
whalebone,  rattan,  steel  splints,  &c..  for  such  pur- 
poses. 


b<5il,    boy;     pout,    J<5wl;    cat,     9011,     cnorus,     9hin,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble.     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


corallaceous 
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corbel-steps 


>c8r-al-la  -ceous  (oe  as  all),  «.  [Eng.  coral,  and 
adj .  suff .  -aceous.]  Like  or  pertaining  of  the  nature 
of  coral. 

cor-al-lar  -I-a,  ».  [Lat.  corallum,  and  pi.  neut. 
adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

ZoOl. :  The  name  given  by  Milne-Edwards  to  coral 
jx>lypes. 

*cfir  -ailed,  a.  [Eng.  coral ;  -ed.]  Furnished  or 
covered  with  coral. 

c8rr-al-let,  s.    [Dimin.  of  Eng.  coral.] 

ZoOl. :  The  coralline  of  a  single  polype  in  a  com- 
pound mass. 

c8r-al-Hf*-6"r-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  coraHum=coral, 
_7er(o)=tp  bear,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Producing 
or  containing  coral. 

c8r  -al-11-form,  a.  [Lat.  cora((um=coral,  and 
^orma=form,  appearance.] 

Bot. :  Kesemblmg  coral  in  form;  branching  and 
forked. 

c8r-al-ll&  -en-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  fcoran;on=coral,  and 
•gennau=to  beget,  to  engender,  the  causal  of  gig- 
jioma»'=to  come  into  being.] 

ZoOl. :  An  order  of  Actinozoa.  (Huxley.)  It  con- 
tains the  coral-forming  Polypes. 

cor-al-llfcj-en-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  coralligena 
<q.  v.),  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 

ZoOl. :  Producing  a  coralline.    (Nicholson.) 

IT  Coralligenous  Zoophytes: 

ZoOl.:  An  English  name  for  the  Madreporaria 
<q.  v.). 

c8r-al-ll£  -Sr-ous,  a.  [Lat.  cora((«m=coral, 
ger(o)  =to  bear,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  The  same 

.as  COBALLIFEBOUS  (q.  V.). 

c6r  -al-lln,  s.  [Lat.  eoraIZ(«m)=coral,  and  suff. 
-in  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  A  red  dye,  prepared  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric and  oxalic  acids  on  phenol.  It  is  also 
called  aurin  (q.  v.)  and  rosolic  acid  (q.  v.). 

cor-al-ll'-na,  a.  [Lat.  coraMim*s=coral  (Med.), 
from  Lat.  corallum ;  Gr.  fcora(Mon=coral.l 

ZoOl.:  A  genus  of  Algte,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Corallinace»  (q.  v.).  They  are  stony  in 
structure,  and  resemble  corals,  except  that  there 
are  no  animals  projecting  from  the  orifices  of 
canals. 

cor-al-lIn-a'-9S-8J,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  corallina, 
•.s.=a  coralline,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.]  [COB- 

ALLIXA.] 

Bot. :  Florideous  Algte.  A  family  of  Florideee, 
consisting  of  rigid  articulated  or  crustaceous  sea- 
weeds, mostly  calcareous.  When  fresh  they  are 
purple,  but  become  milk-white  after  exposure.  The 
tetraspores  are  tufted,  contained  in  oval  or  spher- 
ical conceptacles,  with  a  terminal  pore.  The  Coral- 
linacese  were  formerly  believed  to  belong  to  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  were  placed  with  the  Zoo- 
phytes. 

c8r'-al-line,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  corrallinus, .  from 
-corallum.] 

A.  As.  adj. :  Consisting  of  or  containing  coral ;  of 
the  nature  of  or  resembling  coral. 

" .  .  .  in  particular  the  coralline  matter,  .  .  ." — 
Woodward. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Zoology: 

t(l)  Loosely  and  inaccurately :  A  name  for  C9ral- 
lina  and  its  allies,  then  believed  to  be  of  an  animal 
nature,  and  extended  also  so  as  to  include  the 
Bryozoa,  Sertularise,  and  other  zoophytes.  Such 
-was  the  use  of  the  word  by  Ellis,  and  it  is  not  yet 
extinct. 

(2)  Properly:  The  florideous  algte  included  under 
the  family  Corallinaceee  (q.  v.). 

2.  Palceont.:   Corallines    being    calcareous    are 
•capable,  when  they  become  decomposed,  of  forming 
extensive  accumulations  of  lime. 

(3)  Colors:    The    same    as    CORALLINE    COLOB 
<q.  v.). 

TT  (1)  Coralline  color:  An  orange-rod  color  pro- 

Jared   by  the  action  of  ammonia,  at  about   300" 
'ahr.,_upon  rosolic  acid.   (Ogilvie,  ed.  Annandale.) 
~  ralline  Crag : 

A   division   of   the   Suffolk  Crag,  distin- 


(2)  Coralline  Crag : 

Geol.:  A  division 

-CTiished  superficially  by  its  white  color  from  the 
Red  Crag,  which  constitutes  the  other  division  of 


-rag, 
.or  fr 


the  same  series  of  beds.  In  the  county  where  it  lias 
been  best  studied  it  is  seldom  more  than  twenty 
feet  thick.  It  belongs  to  the  Older  Pliocene  forma- 
tion. The  mollusca  are  very  numerous,  about  sixty 
!>cr  cent,  being  recent  species.  The  water  in  which 
it  was  deposited  seems  to  have  boeu  deep  and  tran- 
quil. 

t(3)  Coralline  deposits: 

deal.:  A  name  sometimes  given  to  strata  in 
large  measure  consisting  of  coral,  and  to  presently 
existing  reefs  mainly  the  work  of  coral  polypes. 
While,  nowever,  the  word  deposit  is  quite  accurate 
in  such  torms  as"fluviatilo  deposits,"  "  lacustrine 
deposits,"  &c.,  it  is  but  partially  correct  when  used 
of  the  construction  of  coral  reefs.  [CORAL  REEFS.] 


(4)  Coralline  zone: 

ZoOl. :  The  third  zone  from  the  shore  in  the 
division  of  the  sea-bed  made  by  MM.  Audouin, 
Milne-Edwards,  M.  Sars,  and  Prof.  Edward  Forbes. 
It  extends  from  fifteen  or  twenty-five  to  thirty-five 
or  fifty  fathoms  in  depth.  Horny  Zoophytes  abound 
in  it ;  also  various  predatory  genera  or  gasterqpo- 
dous  mollusks,  such  as  Buccinum,  Fusus,  Natica, 
&c.,  with  vegetable  feeders,  as  Fissurella  and 
Chemnitzia.  There  are  also  many  bivalves  of  the 
genera  Astarte,  Venus,  Area,  Nucula,  Corbula,  &c. 
The  chief  vegetable  production  is  the  Nullipore. 
(S.  P.  Woodward:  Mollusca.) 

cSr-al-ll  -ne-88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  corallina,  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suffi.  -eos.] 

Bot. :  In  Lindley's  classification  a  tribe  of  the 
order  Ceramiacete  (Rose-tangles),  and  the  sub-order 
Rhodomeleee.  Type,  Corallina. 

cSr'-al-lln-Srz,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  coralline;  Ger. 
korallina,  and  erz=ore,  metal.] 

Min.:  A  curved  lamellar  mineral,  the  same  as 
HEPATIC  CISNABAB,  a  variety  of  Cinnabar.  It  is 
found  in  Idria. 

tc8r  -al-lln-lte,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  corallin(e) ;  -ite 
(Palceont.)  (q.  v.).] 

Palceont.:  A  fossil  coralline. 

*c8  -ral-llte,  s.    [Eng.  coral;  -ite.] 

1.  Palceont. :  A  fossil  polypedon  of  a  coral. 

2.  ZoOl. :  The  corallum  secreted  by  an  ActinozoOn, 
which  consists  of  a  single  polype,  or  the  portion  of 
a  composite  corallum  secreted  by  an   individual 
polype.    (Nicholson.) 

cSr-ar-11-um,  s.  [Lat.  coralium;  Gr.  korallion 
=coral.] 

1.  ZoOl.:  A   genus   of   Polypes,  order  Anthozoa. 
The    sclerobasis,  which  is  red  and  calcareous,  is 
unjoiuted.  but  is  branched.    The  canal  system  is 
filled  with  a  nutrient  fluid  containing  corpuscles 
and  known  as  the  "  milk."    The  skeleton  of  Coral- 
Hum  rubrum    is   the   Ked  Coral    of    commerce. 

[COBAL.] 

2.  Palceont. :  It  occurs  in  the  Miocene,  and  has 
been  supposed  to  have  existed  in  the  Jurassic  and 
Cretaceous  rocks. 

c8r  -al-16"id,  a.  &  «.  [Gr.  fcorai(jon=coral,  and 
ei'dos=form,  appearance.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Resembling  coral. 

"The  pentadrous,  columnar,  coralloid  bodies,  that  are 
composed  of  plates  set  lengthways  of  the  body,  and  pass- 
ing from  the  surface  to  the  axis  of  it." — Woodward:  On 
Fossils. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  ZoOl. :  An  animal  resembling  a  coral.  Used  of 
various  Bryozoa. 

*2.  Geol.:  The  Coral  Crag.  (Ogilvie,  ed,  Annan- 
dale.) 

c8r'-al-l()id'-al,  a.  [Eng  coralloid ;  -al.  ]  Coral- 
loid. 

"  With  many  coralloidal  concretions." —  Browne:  Vul- 
gar Errors,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v. 

cSr  -al-l6-rhi'-za,  s.  [Gr.  fcora(d'o?i=coral,  and 
rhiza=a  root.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Orchids  with  converging  sepals, 
the  lip  of  the  corolla  inferior,  the  spur  adnate,  with 
the  ovary  free ;  the  pollen  masses  four,  oblique  to 
each  other.  Comltorhiza  innata  is  the  Spurlesa 
Corallorhiza.  The  root  consists  of  thick  inter- 
woven fleshy  fibers;  the  stem,  greenish-white  in 
color,  is  6-12  inches  high,  with  small  scale-like 
sheathing  leaves ;  the  lip  of  the  corolla  is  oblong, 
its  color  is  white. 

c8r-al-l8-rh!'-zl-dffl,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  or  Gr. 
corallorhiza,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ides.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Malaxeae.  Typo 
Corallorhiza. 

cSr-al  -lum,  «.    [Lat.] 

ZoOl. :  The  hard  structure  deposited  in  or  by  the 
tissues  of  an  actinozoOu,  commonly  called  a  coral. 
[CORAL.] 

cSr  -al-wort,  s.  [Eng.  coro!,  and  suff.  -wort,  so 
named  from  the  appearance  of  the  rhizome.] 

Bot. :  A  book-name  for  Dentaria  bulbifera. 

cbr-am  jfl'-dl-^S,  phrase.  [Lat.  coram=in  pres- 
ence of ;  judice  (abl.  of  judez)  =  a  judge.]  Before 
or  in  presence  of  a  judge. 

cbr-am  no  -bis,  phrase.  [Lat.  coram,  and  nobis 
(abl.  of  nos)  =us.J  Before  us,  in  our  presence. 

cbr-9.ru  HOD.  J<V-dl-§e,  phrase.  [Lat.  coram;  non 
=not  ;judice  (abl.  of  judex)  =  a  judge.]  Before  one 
who  has  no  jurisdiction. 

cor  am  par -I-bus,  phrattc.  [Lat.  coram,  and 
paribus  (abl.  pi.  of  par= equal).] 

Law :  Before  one  s  peers. 

»coran,  s.    [CUBRANT.] 

*coran-tree,  s.    A  currant-tree. 

"The  borders  of  which  grass-plots  are  coran-trees." — 
Surrey  of  Manor  of  Wimbledon,  1649.  (Davits.) 


coranich,  cronach,  corrinocli,  corynoch,  cor- 
renoth,  ».  [Gael,  and  Irish.] 

1.  A  dirge  or  lamentation  for  the  dead. 

"  Cryand  for  yow  the  cairfull  Corrinoch." 

Papinyo:  Lindsay's  Warkis,  1592,  p.  208. 

2.  An  alarm  or  war-cry. 

"Be  he  the  Correnoth  had  done  schout." 

Bannatyne:  Poems,  p.  30. 

3.  A  proclamation  of  outlawry. 

"The  loud  Corrinoch  then  did  me  exile." 
Duncan  Laider:  .MS.  Warton,  Hist.  E.  P.,  ii.  278. 

*c8-rant,  *c6-ran  -to,  *cSr-ran  -to,  s.  &  a.  [Fr. 
courant,  pr.  par.  of  cour*r=to  run,  to  skip ;  Ii  al. 
correre.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  swift  and  lively  dance. 

"...   dancing  a  coranto  with  him  on  the  heath  .   .   ." 
Slacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  A  newspaper  or  gazette,  surviving  now  in  the 
title  Courant  still  given  to  some  papers. 

"Corants,  avises,  correspondences." — B.  Jonson. 

B.  As  adj.:  Swift,  rapid. 

"But  away  rid  I,  sir  ;  put  my  horse  to  a  coranto  pace, 
.  .  ."—Middleton:MoreDiss.,Anc.Dr.,i\.ttl. 

cbr'-ax  (pi.  coroces),«.  [Lat.  corax ;  Gr.  korax= 
a  raven,  a  crow.  Named  from  the  resemblance  to  a 
crow's  beak.] 

Palceont.:  A  provisional  genus  formed  to  include 
a  certain  form  of  extinct  sharks'  teeth,  one  of  sev- 
eral types  of  teeth  belonging  to  these  fishes,  found 
in  the  Cretaceous  and  earlier  Tertiary  deposits. 

corb  (1),  «.  [Lat.  corh('s=a  basket.]  A  basket 
used  for  raising  coal  in  collieries. 

corb  (2),  s.  [An  abbreviation  of  corbel  (q.  v.).] 
A  corbel. 

"It  was  a  bridge  ybuilt  in  goodly  wize 
With  curious  corbes  and  pendants  graven  f  aire." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  x.  6. 

_  c8r'-ban,  s.  [Gr.  korban,  which  is  a  Greek  trans- 
literation of  Heb.  qorban=a  giftofferingoroblation 
to  God.l  Used  specially  of  offerings  given  in  fulfill- 
ment of  a  yow.  In  the  Old  Testament  corban  occurs 
in  the  original  in  Lev.  ii.  1,  4, 12, 14 ;  vii.  13, 38 ;  ix.  7, 
15;  Num.  v.  15;  vii.  10,11;  ix.  13;  xviii.  9;  xxxi.  50; 
Ezek.  xx.  28 ;  xl.  43.  It  is  not  found  except  in  these 
three  books,  but  an  analogous  word  with  the  same 
meaning,  qurban,  is  in  Neh.  x.  35,  and  xiii.  31. 

" .  .  .  It  is  Corban,  that  is  to  say,  a  gift,  .  .  ." — 
Mark  vii.  1L  (Ct  also  Matt.  XV.  4-6. ) 

IT  The  meaning  is  more  clearly  brought  out  in  the 
Revised  Version,  ".  .  .  but  ye  say,  If  a  man  shall 
say,  Given  to  God ;  ye  no  longer  suffer  him  to  do 
aught  for  his  father  or  mother,  making  void  the 
word  of  God  by  your  tradition  which  ye  have  de- 
livered." The  persons  denounced,  being  deficient 
in  natural  affection,  sought  a  method  of  escaping 
from  the  duty  of  supporting  their  poor  aged  par- 
ents. They  made  a  pretended  dedication  to  God  of 
the  money  which  should  have  been  used  for  the 
purpose;  and  those  who  hoped  to  profit  by  the 
transaction  approved  of  the  deed. 

*corbe,  *courbe,  a.    [Fr.  courbe.]   Crooked. 
*corbed    (Eng.),    "corblt    (Scotch),    a.      [Eng. 
corb(e) ;  -ed.]    Crooked  in  disposition,  crabbed. 
"  Canker' d,  cursed  creature,  crabbit,  corbit,  kittle." 

Muitland's  Satyr:  Watson's  Coll.,  ii.  54. 
COr'-beil,  «.    [Fr.  corbeille,  from  Lat.  corbicula, 
dimin.  of  corbis=&  basket.] 

1.  Arch.:  A  sculptured  basket  with  carved  flowers 
and  fruits. 

2.  Fortif.:  A  small  basket  filled  with  earth  and 
set  upon  parapets,  to  shelter  men  from  the  fire  of 
besiegers. 

cor-bSl(l),  *cor-ball,  "cor-bil,  s.  [O.  Fr.  COT-- 
bel,  from  Low  Lat.  corbella=a.  little  basket;  Lat. 
corbis=a.  basket,  a  pannier: 
Ital.  corbel  la;  Fr.  corfceau.J 

Arch. :  A  form  of  bracket 
used  in  Gothic  architecture 
for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing the  ends  of  timbers, 
arches,  parapets,  floors,  cor- 
nices, &c.  It  consists  of  a 
projecting  block  of  stone, 
usually  carved  in  a  fantas- 
tic manner,  and  having  a 
receding  face. 

"  The  oorbells  were  carved 
grotesque  and  grim." 

Scott:  Lavofthe Lastytnstivl, 
ii.  9. 

corbel-piece,  s. 

Arch. :  A  bolster,  a  wooden 
supporting-piece,  a  bracket, 
a  corbel. 

corbel-steps,  s.pl. 

Arch,:  Steps  up  the  side  of  a  gable,  found  in  old 
houses  in  Flanders,  Holland,  &c. 


Corbel. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,    s'ire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pSt, 
«>r.     wbre,     wplf,     wBrk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cfib,     ciire,    unite,     cOr,    rflle,     fill;     try,     Sf  rlan.     SB,    cs  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


corbel-stones 
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cordelier 


corbel-stones,  K.  pf.    Corbels  or  corbel-steps. 
"The  stone  wall  at  Lundy,  with  the  corbel-stones  at  the 
top  of  it,     .     .     ."—Lament:  Diary,  p.  174. 

corbel-table, «. 

Arch. ;  A  cornice  supported  by  corbels, 
•cor'-bel  (2),  *cor-byal,  B.    [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat. 
cormts=a  crow.]    A  crow,  a  raven. 

"  The  corbeles  fee." — Qawaine,  1,865. 
cor  -bel,  v.  t.    [CORBEL  (!),«.] 

1.  To  support  on  corbels. 

2.  To  dilate  by  projecting  every  member  of  a  series 
beyond  the  one  under  it.    Any  construction  which 
is  carried  by  corbels  so  as  to  stand  beyond  the  face 
of  the  wall  is  said  to  be  corbelled  out. 

cor  -belled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CORBEL,  v.] 
cor  -bet,  cor  -belt,  s.    [O.  Fr.  carter.] 
Arch. :  A  niche  for  an  image. 

"As  corbetz  ful  of  imageries." 

Chaucer:  Hous  of  Fame,  iii.  213. 

cor-blc  -u-lai  «.  [Lat.=a  little  basket,  dimin. 
otcorbis  (a.  v.).] 

ZoOl.:  A  sub-genus  of  conchiferous  Mollusks 
placed  under  the  genus  Cyrena  (q.  v.).  The  shell 
is  orbicular,  concentrically  furrowed,  the  lateral 
teeth  elongated,  transversely  striated,  the  epider- 
mis of  the  shell  polished.  They  are  found  in  the 
mud  of  rivers  and  in  mangrove  swamps.  Recent 
species,  130 ;  tossil,  105,  the  latter  from  the  Wealden 
onward.  Corbicula  consobrinais  found  recent  from 
Egypt  to  China,  and  fossil  in  the  Pliocene  of  Eng- 
land, Belgium  and  Sicily. 

cor-ble,  cor -by1,  «.  [Fr.  corbeau ;  Lat.  corrus= 
a  crow.]  A  raven  or  crow. 

"  .  .  .  and  thae  corbies  dinna  gather  without  they 
smell  carrion." — Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  zviil. 

corbie  messenger,  corbie's  messenger,  8.  One 
who  is  long  upon  his  errand,  or  who,  like  the  raven 
sent  from  the  ark,  returns  not  again. 

"...  his  Majesty  alledging  that  I  was  Corbie's  Mes- 
senger."— Xelrll:  Hem.,  p.  170. 

corbie-oats,  .<.    A  species  of  black  oats. 

corbie-steps,  «.  pi. 

Arch. :  A  corruption  of  corbel-steps  (q.  v.).  From 
this  corruption,  and  the  fact  that  corbie  is  in  Scotch 
a  raven  or  crow,  has  arisen  the  still  further  corrup- 
tion of  crow-steps,  a  term  which  has  been  actually 
explained  by  some  as  derived  from  the  fact  that 
crows  are  fond  of  sitting  on  them. 

•cor-bln,  *cor-bun,  «.  [O.  Fr.cor6i«=a  crow,  a 
raven.]  A  crow  or  raven. 

"Thet  is  thes  deofles  corbin  of  helle." — Ancren  Riicle, 
p.  84. 

cor  -bis,  *.    [Lat.  corbis=&  basket.] 

Zo&l. :  A  genus  of  conchiferous  Mollusks,  family 
Lucinidffi.  It  has  an  oval,  veutricose,  subeqnilat- 
eral,  concentrically  sculptured  shell,  the  margins 
denticulated  within,  two  huge  teeth  and  two  lateral 
teeth  in  each  valve,  and  a  simple  pallial  line.  Five 
recent  species  are  known  and  eighty  fossil,  the  lat- 
ter from  the  Lias  onward  till  now.  ( Woodward : 
Mollusca,  ed.  Tate.) 

cor-bond,  s.    [Etym.  unknown.] 

Mining:  An  irregular  mass  of  copper  from  the 
lode. 

cor-bu-lar  -I-a,  s.  [Lat.  corbula=&  little  bas- 
ket, and  n.  pi.  suff.  -aria.  Named  from  the  shape 
of  the  nectary.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Amaryllidaceae.  The  species  are 
generally  called  Hoop-petticoats.  They  are  found 
in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  best  known  species  is 
Corbularia  Bulbocodium,  the  Common  Hoop-petti- 
coats ;  it  has  pale  yellow  flowers. 

"cor-chat,  *.    [CROTCHET.] 

Music :  A  crotchet. 

"  But  scho  can  nevir  the  corchat  cleif, 
For  harshnes  of  hir  carlich  throt." 

Dunbar:  Bannaiyne  Poems,  p.  64,  St.  4. 


a 


COr'-ChO"-ru8.  s.  [Lat.  corchorus;  Gr.  korchoros= 
_  sorry  vegetable  growing  wild ;  Pimpernel  or  Jews' 
Mallow.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  hypogynous  exogens,  order  Tili- 
aceee,  sub-order  Tilew,  family  Grewidw.  The  species 
*  are  herbs  or  small  shrubs.  Leaves  simple,  flowers 
single  or  in  clusters,  inserted  opposite  to  the  leaves ; 
sepals,  five  deciduous ;  petals,  five ;  stamens,  many ; 
style,  one ;  stigmas,  five.  Fruit  capsularor  pod-like, 
separating  into  five  divisions.  About  fifty  species 
are  known.  The  leaves  of  Corchorus  olitorius  are 
usi-d  in  Egypt  and  the  adjacent  countries  as  a  pot- 
herb. From  the  fact  that  the  Jews  thus  employ 


in  India  from  C.  capsularis,  but  it  is  much  more 
recently  that  this  and  the  former  species  have  been 
used  to  furnish  jute  (q.  v.).  The  negroes  in  the 
West  Indies  use  C.  Kiliquosus  to  make  besoms,  and 
its  leaves  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 


cor  -cu-lum  (Lat.)  tcor  -cle,  tcor  -cule  (Eng.), 
s.    [Lat.  =  a  little  heart,  dimin.  of  cor=the  heart.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  embryo. 

2.  The  small  axis  of  growth  in  such  dicotyledon- 
ous embryos  as  the  walnut.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

cord  (1),  'coorde,  »corde  (1),  a.&a.  [O.  Fr.  & 
Fr.  corde;  Ital.  corda,  from  Low  Lat.  corda=a 
cord;  Lat.  chorda;  Gr.  cftorde=the  string  of  a 
musical  instrument.  Thus  cord  and  chord  are  but 
different  forms  of  the  same  word.]  [CHORD.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  small  rope  or  string  composed  of  several 
strands  or  twists. 

"The  arms  of  the  prisoner  were  bound  behind  him 
with  a  silken  cord  .  .  ." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3.    (Colloquial.) 

(3)  (-P/.) :  A  suit  of  clothes  made  of  corduroy. 
*(4)  A  large  sinew. 

"  Cordes  or  greate  sinnowes  of  the  bodye.  Tendines, 
tendones." — Httloet. 

2.  Fig.:   Anything  which  acts  as  a  bond  morally 
in  the  same  way  that  a  cord  does  physically ;    a 
moral  tie,  restraint,  or  attraction. 

41  .  .  .he  shall  be  holden  with  the  cords  of  his  sins." 
— Prov.  v.  22. 

II.  Technically: 

*l.  Music:  The  string  of  a  musical  instrument, 
now  written  chord  (q.  v.). 

2.  Veterinary  (PI.) :  A  contraction  of  the  muscles 
of  the  neck ;  a  disease  of  horses. 

"The  cords,  &  the  cout-evil,  the  clasps  &  the  cleiks." — 
Polmart:  Fluting,  p.  IS. 

3.  Timber:  A  measure  or  quantity  of  wood,  so 
called  from  having  been  originally  measured  with 
a  cord  of  a  certain  length.    It  is  a  pile  8  feet  long,  4 
feet  high,  and  4  feet  broad,  and  contains  128  cubic 
feet. 

".  .  .  exclusive  of  the  very  large  growth  of  pine  tim- 
ber on  the  estate,  there  are  1,260,000  cords  of  various  other 
woods  .  .  ." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

4.  Fabrics:  The  same  as  CORDUROY  (q.  v.). 

5.  Weaving:  The  space  of  the  design-paper  con- 
fined by  two  vertical  lines ;  also,  the  string  which 
connects  the  neck-twines  at  the  leaf.    (Knight.) 

6.  Anat. :  [SPINAL  CORD.] 

"  Having  so  far  determined  the  functions  of  the  entire 
cord." — Todd  <£  Botcman:  Physiol.  Anat..  vol.  i.,  ch.  ii., 
p.  316. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Made  of  small  rope  or  string. 

2.  Made  of  corduroy. 

IT  Obvious  compound :  Cord-maker. 

Cord-covering  machine:  A  machine  in  which  a 
cord  receives  a  covering  of  thread  or  silk ;  when 
this  is  plaited  on  it  constitutes  braiding.  (Knight.) 

cord-dryer,  s.  A  machine  for  drying  sized  or 
dyed  cords,  webbing-tapes,  &c. 

cord-grass,  s.  [Prior  says  that  it  was  so  named 
by  Turner,  because  he  saw  the  natives  of  East  Fries- 
land  thatch  their  houses  with  ropes_  made  of  it. 
(Britten  eft  Holland.)]  A  grass,  Spartina  stricta. 

cord-moss,  s. 

Bot. :  Funaria  hygometrica. 

cord-wood,  «.  Wood  piled  up  ready  to  be  sold 
by  the  cord.  In  Scotland,  wood  conveyed  to  market 
on  board  of  vessels,  as  distinguished  from  wood 
floated  down  a  river. 

•cord  (2),  *corde  (2),  s.  [A  contraction  of  accord 
(q.  v.).]  Accord,  agreement. 

"  By  word  and  cord." — Alisaunder,  411. 

cord  (1),  v.  t.    [CORD  (1), «.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  fasten  round  or  tie  with  a  cord. 

2.  To  make  or  construct  of  cords. 

"  And  with  a  corded  ladder  fetch  her  downe." 

Shakesp.:  Two  Gent,  of  Ver.,  iii.  1. 

til.  Timber :  To  pile  up  wood  for  measurement  or 
sale  by  the  cord. 

"cord  (2),  *corde,  v.  i.  [A  contraction  of  accord, 
v.  (q.  v.)J  To  accord,  to  agree. 

"  The  word  mot  corde  with  the  thing  werkyng." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  17,142. 

cord  -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.   [Fr.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  quantity  of  ropes  or  cords;  ropes  or  cords 
collectively. 

".    .    .    cordage  and  other  partsof  chipping." — Arbitth- 
not:  On  Coins. 
f2.  A  strand  of  a  rope. 

"  And  the  rope,  with  its  twisted  cordage  three, 
Denoteth  the  Scriptural  Trinity." 

Longfellow:  Gulden  Legend,  ii. 


3.  The  ropes  or  rigging  of  a  ship. 

"  Our  cordage  torn,  decay'd  our  vessels  lie." 

;•")«•:  Homo's  Iliad,  bk.  ii.,  1.  163. 

Til.  Fig. :  Anything  resembling  a  quantity  of 
cords,  as  the  tendrils  of  a  vine,  &c. 

"  Hanging  loose  from  their  spars  in  a  motionless  calux 

in  the  tropics 

Stood  a  cluster  of  trees,  with  tangled  cordage  of  grape- 
vines." Longfellowt  Evangeline,  ii.  3. 

cor-da-I -tes.,  s.  [Named  after  Corda,  a  distin- 
guished fossil  botanist ;  with  Gr.  suff .  -ifeg.] 

Palceont.:  A  genus  of  fossil  vegetables,  either  a 
gymnospcrm  or  a  lycopodiaceous  plant.  ^  It  has 
broad,  striated,  parallel  veined  leaves.  It  is  found 
both  in  the  Devonian  and  in  the  Carboniferous 
rocks.  Some  have  thought  that  the  small  fruit 
called,  from  its  form,  Cardiocarpon,  belongs  to- 
Cordaites,  but  this  is  doubtful. 

cord  -al,  8.    [Fr.  cordaille.] 

Her.:  A  string  of  the  mantle  or  robe  of  estate, 
composed  of  silk  and  gold  threads  twisted  like  a- 
cord,  and  having  a  tassel  at  the  end. 

cord-ale,  s.  [Fr.  cordaille.]  The  cordage  or 
tackling  of  a  ship. 

"  Ane  anker  &  taa,cordalis."—Aberd.  Keg.  A.  (1548),  v.  20 

cor'-date,  cor-dat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  cor  (genit.. 
cordis=the  heart;  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ate,  -ated.] 

Botany ,  Zoology ,  dtc.: 

fl.  (O/£fte/orwj,cordated) :  Heart-shaped,  applied" 
to  plane  or  to  solid  bodies  [2]. 

"The  young  birds  vary  in  having  on  their  breasts-- 
transverse  bars  instead  of  cordated  spots."  —Pennant .- 
Brit.  Zoiil.,  dentil  Falcon. 

2.  Heart-shaped,  having  two  round  lobes  at  the- 
base,  the  whole  resembling  the  heart  in  a  pack  of 
cards.  It  is  used  of  plane  surfaces,  and  is  now  dis- 
criminated from  Cordiform  (q.  v.). 

cor  -date-ly1,  adv.  [Eng.  cordate;  -ly.]  In  a 
cordate  manner  or  form. 

C0r-da'-t6,  in  compos.  [Lat.  cordatus.]  [COR- 
DATE.] 

cordate-hastate,  a. 

Sot.:  Between  hastate  (i.  e.,  spear-shaped)  and- 
cordate,  but  nearer  the  former. 

cordato-ovate,  a. 

Bot. :  Between  ovate  (i.  e.,  egg-shaped)  and  cor- 
date, but  nearer  the  former. 

cordato-sagittate,  a. 

Bot.:  Between  sagittate  (/.  e.,of  the  form  of  am 
arrow-head)  and  cordate,  but  nearer  the  former. 

cord  -gd  (1),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CORD  (1),  v.] 

A.  ^spa.  par, :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Tied  or  fastened  with  cords. 

2.  Made  or  composed  of  cords. 

3.  Piled  up  for  sale  by  the  cord. 

4.  Grooved  or  furrowed,  as  corduroy. 

II.  Her. :  Bound  or  wound  round  with  cords, 
•cord  -ed  (2), pa.  par.  or  a.    [CORD  (2),  v.] 
corded  fabric,  s. 

1.  A  fabric  having  a  pile  which  is  cut  in  ribs  in 
the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  warp,  as  corduroy. 

2.  A  fabric  having  alternate  larger  and  smaller 
threads,  either  in  the  weft  or  the  warp,  so  as  to 
give  a  ribbed  or  corded  surface.    (Knight.) 

•cordeler.  s.  [Fr.  "corde;«re=knotted  cord- 
worke  in  embroidery  "  (Cotgrave).~]  For  definition 
see  etymology. 

cordeleris  knottis,  s.  pi.  An  ornament  in 
embroidery  anciently  worn  by  ladies  in  Scotland. 

"...  a  breid  of  claith  of  gold  and  ane  uther  of 
silvir,  and  upoun  the  silver  cordeleris  knottis  of  gold  " — 
Inventories,  A.  1561,  p.  133. 

cor-del'-ier,  s.  [Fr.  cordelier,  from  cordeliere= 
the  cord  which  he  wore :  from  O.  Fr.  cordel,  Fr. 
cordeau=a  cord,  a  girdle.] 

1.  Ch.  Hist.   <&  Ecclesiol.  (pi.):  A  fraternity  of 
monks  belonging  to  the  order  of  St.  Francis.    They 
arose  in  the  13th  century.    They  wore  a  brown  or 
black  habit  with  a  mantle  and  hood  of  the  same 
color,  and  around  their  waist  a  cord  of  throe  knots. 
[Etym.]    They  are  called  also  Friars  Minor,  and 
were  the  strictest  branch  of  the  Franciscans.    They 
are  mentioned  in  the  Komaunt  of  the  Rose.    [FRAN- 
CISCANS.] 

"  And  who  to  assist  but  a  grave  cordelier." 

Prior:  Tke  TMefand  Cordelier. 

2.  Civil  Hist,  (pi.):  A  political  club  which  during 
the  first  French  revolution  met  in  a  chapel  which 
had  been  built  by  the  Cordeliers  [1  ].  It  wnsformed 
in  December,  1790,  Danton  being  its  first  president. 
It  took  part  in  executing  all  the  violent  measures 
to  which  the  extreme  revolutionists  had  recourse, 
and  in  some  cases  was  the  first   public  body  to 
demand  them.    It  was  dissolved  in  1794,  and  several 
of  its  members  executed. 

3.  Rope-making:  A  machine  for  rope-making  in- 
vented Dy  Mr.  Cartwright.    (Rossiter.) 
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COr  -del-Ing,  OOr'-dtl-Uftff,  a.  [Fr.  cordeler= 
to  twist. j  Twisting. 

Cord-elle  ,  s.    [Fr.,  dimin.  of  corrfe=a  cord.] 

1.  A  cord  or  tassel. 

2.  A  tow-rope  of  a  barge,  &c. 

"  By  oars,  sails,  setting- poles,  the  cordelle,  .  .  ."— 
.flint,  in  Webster, 

*COrde'-ment,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  corde  (2),  v. ;  -nient.] 
Agreement,  concord,  harmony. 

"  A  cordement:  concordio,  concordancia.  "  —  Cathol. 
^inylicum. 

cord'-er.s.    [Eng.  cord;  -er.] 

Sewing-machine :  A  device  for  laying  cord?  be- 
tween fabrics,  or  cords  or  braids  on  the  surface  of 
-a  fabric. 

*corde-van,  *corde'-wane,  *corde-wayne, 
*cor-do-wan,  s.  &  a.  [COBDWAIN.] 

A.  As  subst. :  Spanish  leather  from  Cordova. 

"His  schoon  of  cordewane" 
Chaucer;  The  Tote  of  Sir  Thopas,  15,143. 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  Spanish  leather. 


__       __       ____   __     __  __        ___         ____  _  __ 

•or<Ier  Cordiacece  (q.  v.).  The  corolla,  which  is  fun- 
nel-shaped or  campanolate.  has  a  flat  5-7  cleft 
limb  ;  tne  stamens  are  5  ;  the  style  bifid,  with  4 
:stigmas;  the  ovary  3-4  celled;  drupe  1  or  3  celled, 
•only  1  perfect  ;  seed  1.  The  fruit  is  succulent,  muci- 
laginous, and  emollient.  That  of  Cordia  Myxa  and 
C.  latifolia  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of  India,  as  are 
the  drupes  of  C.  abyssinica  by  the  Abyssinians,  who 
call  it  wanzey  or  yanzey.  The  wood  of  C.  Myxa  is 
said  to  have  furnished  the  wood  from  which  the 
Egyptians  made  their  mummy  cases.  The  bark  is 
-a  mild  tonic.  C,  Rutnphii  has  a  brown  black-veined 
-wood  smelling  of  musk,  and  C.  Gerasacanthus,  the 
"**  Spanish  elm  "  of  the  West  Indies,  has  also  awood 
of  economic  value.  About  21X1  species  of  cordia  are 
Jcnown. 


COr-dI-a'-9S-39,  a.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cordia,  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.  ;  An  order  or  sub-order  of  perigynous  exogens, 
alliance  Solanales.  It  is  most  closely  akin  to  the 
Boraginaceee,  and  next  to  the  Convolvulaceee.  It 
consists  of  trees  with  alternate  harsh  scabrous  ex- 
:stipulate  leaves  ;  calyx  inferior  4-5  toothed  ;  corolla 
monopetalous  4-7  cleft  :  stamens  4-5  ;  ovary  4-8 
celled,  each  with  1  pendulous  ovule.  Frait,  a  drupe 
4-8  colled.  The  species  are  found  in  the  tropics  of 
both  hemispheres,  in  South  America  straggling  into 
more  temperate  latitudes.  Lindley  enumerated 
•eleven  genera,  and  estimated  the  known  species  at 
180.  But  200  species  of  Cordia  itself  are  now  known. 
Mr.  Carruther?,  F.  R.  SM  makes  the  Cordiaceee  a  sub- 
order of  Boraginacece. 

cor'-dl-al,  *cor'-dl-allf  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  &  Sp.  ;  Ital. 
nordiale;  Low  Lat.  corrfiaJts=pertaining  to  the 
heart,  from  Lat.  cor  (genit.  cortiis)=the  heart.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Cheering  or  comforting  the  heart;   reviving, 
invigorative,  restorative. 

"He  only  took  cordial  waters,  in  which  we  infused 
sometimes  purgatives."  —  Wiseman;  Surgery. 

2.  Proceeding  from   the  heart;  sincere,  earnest, 
hearty. 

"  .  .  .  gave  them  on  almost  every  occasion  a  cordial 
•support."  —  Macaulay:  llist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

3.  Warm,  affectionate,  hearty,  sincere,  without 
.hypocrisy. 

"  That  our  most  bitter  foes  (so  much  depends 
On  men  of  name)  are  turned  to  cordial  friends." 

Churchill:  The  Candidate. 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Anything  which  tends  to  cheer  or 
«omfort  the  spirits. 

"  O  cordia/  delicious  !    O  soother  of  pain  I" 

Longfellow:  The  Golden  Legend,  iv. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm.:  An  aromatized  and  sweetened  spirit, 
•employed  as  a  beverage. 

2.  Medicine: 

(1)  A  medicine  which  increases  the  force  of  the 
heart,  or  strengthens  the  circulation. 

(2)  A  medicine  given  to  restore  or  increase  the 
strength,  to  revive  the  spirits,  and   generally  to 
-cheer  and  comfort  a  person  in  a  state  or  depression. 

"  Many  Restoratives,  of  vertues  rare, 
And  costly  Cordiatles  she  did  apply." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IH.  v.  50. 

*[  For  the  difference  between  cordial  and  hearty, 
see  HEARTY. 

COr-dl-al  -I-tf  ,  *.  [Fr.  cordialit^  ;  Sp.  cordiali- 
•dad,  from  Low  Lat.  cordialitas,  from  cordialis= 
pertaining  to  the  heart;  Lat.  cor=the  heart.] 

*1.  Relation  to  or  connection  with  the  heart. 


"...    respects  of  cordiality,  or  reference  nnto  1 
leart,    .    .    .   —  Browne:  Vulgar  Errors,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iv. 
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2.  Warmth  of  feeling ;  sincere  affection ;  geniality, 
heartiness,  kind  feeling. 

".  .  .  it  is  rank  absurdity  in  politics  to  expect  any 
cordiality  between  them,  .  .  ." — Anecdotes  of  the  Life 
of  Bp.  Watson,  vol.  i.,  p.  212. 

*COr  -di-al-lze,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Eng.  cordial ;  -ize.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  into  a  cordial. 

2.  To  make  cordial  or  warm  in  feeling  or  manner ; 
to  render  genial  or  hearty. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  cordial  or  warm  in  feel- 
ing or  manner ;  to  feel  or  show  cordiality. 

*cor'-dl-al-ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CoHDiALiZE.] 
COr'-dl-al-Iz-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.&s.  [COEDIALIZE.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  t&  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  Theact  of  making  cordial  in  feelings  or  manner. 

2.  The  state  of  being  cordial. 
COr'-di-al-ly^  adv.     [Eng.  cordial;    -/y.l    In  a 

cordial  manner;  from  the  heart:  heartily,  sin- 
cerely, warmly;  with  cordiality,  heartiness,  and 
goodwill. 

"On  all  large  questions  of  European  policy  they  cordi- 
ally agreed." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  zi. 

tcqr'-dl-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  cordial ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  cordial ;  cordiality. 

cor'-dl-$eps,  cor'-dj?-$eps,  s.  [Lat.  cor  (genit. 
cordis)—tho  heart,  and  eeps=heads,  a  contraction 
of  capites,  as  biceps  is  of  bicapites.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ascomycetous  Fungi  (Spheeri- 
acei).  Some  species  grow  upon  decaying  loaves 
and  branches  on  plants  affected  by  ergot,  otherson 
living  insects.  A  wasp  in  the  West  Indies  is  thus 
attacked,  and  the  caterpillar  of  a  New  Zealand 
Ghost-moth  (Hepialus).  [CtATiCEps,  SPREKIA.] 

cor'-dl-er-Ite,  s.  [Named  after  Cordier,  who,  in 
1809,  described  it,  though  not  for  the  first  time,  giv- 
ing it  the  name  of  Dichroite.] 

If  in. :  The  same  as  lolite ;  the  same  as  Dichroite : 
these  two  being  but  different  names  of  the  same 
mineral. 

cord'-I-form,  a.  [Lat.  cor.  (genit.  cordts)=the 
heart,  and  forma— form.] 

1.  Bot. :  Of  the  shape  of  a  heart;  heart^haped, 
cordate ;  applied  particularly  to  organs  which  have 
a  certain  thickness,  as  the  embryo  of  Trapa  nutans, 
the  capsule  of  Polygala  vulgaris.    The  more  com- 
mon term  cordate  is  reserved  for  similar  structure 
in  a  plane  body. 

2.  Anat. :  In  the  same  sense  as  1. 

T[  Cordiform  tendon  of  the  diaphragm : 
Anat.:  A  strong  tendon  constituting  the  upper 
part  of  the  diaphragm.    It  is  called  also  the  central 
or  the  trefoil  tendon  of  the  diaphragm. 

COr-dll-lS  -ra,  8.  [Sp.=a  chain  or  long  elevated 
ridge  of  mountains,  from  O.  Sp.  cordiila=a.  gut; 
Ital.  Cordelia ;  Fr.  cordelle,  dimin.  from  Lat.  chorda 
=  a  string,  a  cord  (q.  v.).J  A  ridge  or  chain  of 
mountains,  especially  applied  to  the  range  of  the 
Andes  in  South  America. 

cord  -Ing  (l),pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [COED  (1),  ».] 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  tying  or  fastening  with 
a  cord  or  rope. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Timber-trade:  The  piling  up  wood  for  sale  by 
the  cord. 

2.  Dress :  Cord  covered  with  thread  or  silk,  and 
used  for  braiding. 

3.  Weaving :  The  cord  ing  of  a  loom  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  heddles  so  that  they  move  in  such 
clusters  and  times  as  may  bo  required  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  pattern.    [DRAFT.]    A  set  of  heddles 
connected  with  a  given  shaft  is  called  a  leaf.    Each 
shaft  is  connected  by  a  cord  to  the  treadle  whereby 
it  is  moved.    (Knight.) 

*cord'-Ing  (2),  *cord-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 

[COKD(2),O 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  t&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  Agreement,  concord,  harmony. 
"Cordynge  in  sang:  concentus." — Cathol.  Anglicum. 

cord  -leafs,  s.  pi.    [Eng.  cord  (I) ;  leafs.] 

Bot.:  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Restiaciw, 
called  by  Lindley  Restiads. 

C0r'-d6n,  s.  [Fr.,Sp.&Ital.  cordone,  from  Lat. 
chorda— a  cord  (q.  v.).J 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  ribbon  or  cord  worn  as  the  badge  of  any  order. 

".  .  .  all  lay  brethren  and  sisters  that  did  weare  St 
Francis' cordon." — Sir  E.  Sandys:  State  of  Religion. 


core 

*2.  A  string  or  wreath. 

".    .    .    small  corftonis  of  silvir  and  blewsilk."— Ini-en- 
lories  (A.  1578),  p.  219. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  edge  of  a  stone  on  the  outside  of  a 
building. 

2.  Fort.:  The  coping  of  the  revetment  or  escarp, 
which  is  the  inner  wall  of  the  ditch.    At  this  point 


Cordon  of  a  Permanent  Fort. 


the  fraise  is  placed,  if  such  be  used.  The  cordon 
projects  a  foot  beyond  the  face  of  the  escarp  or 
revetment. 

3.  Mil. :   A  line  or  series  of  sentries  or  military 
posts  guarding  any  particular  place  to  prevent  in- 
gress or  egress  without  authority. 

4.  Sanitary:  A  line  or  series  of  watchers  round 
any  infected  district  or  place  to  cutoff  cornmunitM- 
tion  and  prevent  the  egress  of  any  person  or  animal 
likely  to  spread  the  disease. 

5.  Heraldry : 

(1)  A  ribbon  worn  across  the  breast  by  knights  <>t' 
the  first  class  of  any  order. 

(2)  A  tasseled  lace  or  string  of  a  mantle  on  state 
or  installation  robes. 

*cor-dou-it,  a.  [Fr.  cordonn£=twisted,  plaited.] 
"Wreathed. 

"Item  serin  qualms  of  claith  of  silvir,  cordonlt  with 
blaksilk,  .  .  ."— Inventories  (A.  1661),  p.  148. 

cor  -d&-van,  *cor-do-wan,  'corduane,  «.  &  a. 

[COEDWATN.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  of  Cordova. 

*2.  Spanish  leather  from  Cordova. 

"No  Roman  perfumes,  buffs  or  cordovans." 

Ilowell:  Lett.  Poem  to  the  Kino  (1041 1. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  Cordova. 

*2.  Made  of  Spanish  leather. 

"...  I  will  send  you  the  cordovan  pockets  and 
gloves  .  .  ."— Howell:  Familiar  Letters  (1660). 

cor-du-rfiy',  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Probably  Fr. 
corde  dit  rou=the  king's  cord.] 

fabric:  A  stout,  ribbed,  cotton  fustian,  made 
with  a  pile,  so  cut  as  to  leave  a  surface  ridged  in 
the  direction  of  the  warp. 

"  Clad  in  a  tight  suit  of  corduroy" — Dickens:  Picktru-!:, 
ch.  Mi. 

corduroy-road,  s.  A  road  very  common  in  this 
country  in  the  pioneer  days,  formed  of  poles  lai.t 
transversely  and  in  contact.  It  is  used  as  a  mud 
bridge  in  swampy  places. 

cord'-wain,  *corde-wan,  *corde-wane,  *cori'.- 
vane,  *cor-do-van,  *cord-wane,  *cor-den,  s  tO. 
Fr.  cordouan ;  Sp.  cordoban ;  Port,  cordwdo,  from 
Cordova  or  Cordoba,  a  town  in  Spain,  where  it  is 
manufactured.]  Spanish  leather,  originally  of  goat- 
skin, but  now  frequently  of  split  horsehides.  It  is 
finished  as  a  black  morocco. 

"Cordtcane,  ledyr.     Aluta." — Prompt.  Parr. 

cord  -wain  Sir,  *cordiner,  'cordewayner, 
'corduener,  "cordwaner,  s.  [O.  Fr.  cordoua>ii,  r, 
cordoanicr;  Fr.  cord  >nni?r;  Ital.  cordovaniere.] 
[COEpxvAix.l  Originally  a  worker  in  cortlwain  or 
Spanish  leather;  now,  a  shoemaker  generally. 

^T  The  Cordwainers  w  TO  incorporated  A.  D.  1410. 

*cord  ?,  a.  [Eng.  cord;  -y.]  Of  the  nature  of, 
or  composed  of,  cord. 

cor-dy^ll'-ne,  s.  [Gr.  kordyl(=a  club,  a  cudgel, 
so  named  from  the  shape  of  the  stem  ;  and  suff.  -ine.\ 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Liliace<e,  tribe  Asparages?.  Cor- 
dylitie  Ti,  called  also  Draccena  terminalis,  is  eaten 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  flowers  of  C.  rcflexa 
are  said  to  be  emmeuagoguo. 

cor-df-loph -5r-a,  s.  [Gr.  kordyle=&  club,  a 
cudgel;  and phoreo=to  bear.] 

ZoOl. :  A  genus  of  Hydroid  Polypes,  family  Cla- 
videe.  Cordylophora  lacustris  is  the  only  compound 
polype  found  in  fresh  water.  (Griffith  <f  Henfn-i/.i 
It  is  found  in  the  dock  of  the  Grand  Canal  iu  Dub- 
lin, where  the  water  is  perfectly  fresh. 

core  (1),  «.  [O.  Fr.  cor,  cuer;  Fr.  cceur;  Ital. 
cuore,  from  Lat.  cor=tho  heart.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

*1.  The  heart. 

"  Give  me  that  man 

That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  wilt  wear  him 
In  my  heart  s  core."  Sliuketp.:  Hamlet,  iii.  2. 


file,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot, 
-or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     wh6,     sftn;     mote,     cub,     ctire,    unite,     cur,     rule,    full;     try,     Syrian.     SB,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a,      qu  =  kw. 


core-bar 
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coriandrum 


2.  The  heart  or  innermost  part  of  anything. 

•  <re  of  frute.    Arula." — Prompt.  Parv. 
II.  Figitmlirtlt/ : 

1.  An  internal  foundation  or  basis. 

"  .  .  .  this  hypothesis  is  sure  to  be  dissipated  if  it 
possess  not  a  cure  of  truth."— TviiilaU,  Fran,  of  Science  (3d 
•ed.),  vii.  166. 

2.  The  innermost  or  deepest  part  of  anything ;  the 
essence. 

"As  I  approach  the  core  of  my  heart's  grief." 

Byron;  Manfred,  ii.  2. 
*3.  A  center  or  central  part. 

"  In  the  core  of  the  square  she  raised  a  tower  of  a  fur- 
long high."—  Raleigh:  Hist,  of  the  U'orld. 
B.  Technically: 

1.  Arch.  &  Masonry:  The  inner  portion  or  filling 
•of  a  wall. 

2.  Founding : 

(1)  An  internal  mold  which  forms  the  interior  of 
a  cylinder,  tube,  pipe,  faucet,  or  other  hollow  cast- 
ing.   It  is  made  of  various  proportions  of  new  sand, 
loam,  and  horse-dung.    It  requires  to  be  thoroughly 
dried,  and   when  containing  horse-dung  must   be 
burned  to  a  red-heat,  to  consume  the  straw.    This 
makes  it  porous  and  of  a  brick-red  color.    The  core 
is  made  iu  a  core-box,  and  has  projecting  portions, 
known  as  core-prints,  which  rest  in  the  prints  of 
the  mold.    The  model  from  which  theobject  is  cast 
is  solid,  and  makes  an  impression,  partly  in  the 
cope  and  partly  in  the  drag.    When  the  pattern  is 
re-moved,  the  core  is  laid  in  its  place,  theprojecting 
portions  resting  in  the  recesses  made  by  the  prints 
of  the  pattern.    Touching  the  loam  of  the  mold  at 
no  other  point,  it  occupies,  in  the  case  of  a  pipe,  a 
central  position  in  the  space  which  is  to  bo  run  full 
of  metal.    When  the  metal  has  been  poured  around 
it  and  then  cooled,  the  core  is  broken  out,  leaving 
tho  casting  hollow.    Simple  cores  are  those  which 
do  not  prevent  the  delivery  of  the  cope  and  drag, 
that  is,  which   have   no  undercut  portion  which 
would  prevent  the  portions  of  tho  flask  from  being 
parted  in  the  usual  way. 

(2)  A  central  piece  occupying  an  axial  position 
within  a  circular  aperture  at  which  clay  or  lead 
exudes  in  the  process  of  making  earthenware  or 
leaden  pipes.    The  core  gives  the  inside  shape  to 
the  pipe.    (Knight.) 

3.  Surgery:  The  heart  or  innermost  part  of  an 
ulcer  or  boil. 

"  Lance  the  sore, 

And  cut  the  head;  for,  till  the  core  be  found, 
The  secret  vice  is  fed,  and  gathers  ground." 

Dryden:  Virgil. 

4.  Veterinary:    A   disease   in   sheep   caused   by 
worms  in  the  liver. 

5.  Submarine  Telegraphy:  The  conducting  wires 
in  tho  heart  of  the  cable.    They  are  twisted  in  a 
spiral  strand  and  covered  with  several  layers  of 
Butta-percha,  between  each  of  which  is  a  coating  of 
rhatterton's  compound  —  a  mixture  of  tar,  resin, 
and  gutta-percha.    (Ganot.) 

6.  Electro-magnetism :  A  solid  bar  of  iron  around 
which  a  helix  or  spiral  is  wound. 

"...  the  cores  of  electro-magnets."  —  Everett:  The 
C.  Q.  S.  System  of  Units,  en.  x.,  p.  60. 

7.  Rope-making:  The  central  strand  around  which 
four  other  strands  are  twisted  in  a  shroud  hawser- 
laid  rope 

8.  Hydr.  Eng. :  A  wall  or  structure  absolutely  im- 
pervious to  water,  placed  in  an  embankment  or 
dike  to  prevent  the  percolation  of  water,  which  may 
penetrate  the   porous   material  of  which  the  re- 
mainder of  the  dike  is  composed.    The  core  may  be 
of   puddle  or  a  wall   laid    in    hydraulic   cement. 
(Knight.) 

core-bar, ».  The  bar  or  spindle  which  supports 
the  core  of  a  shell. 

core-box,  s.  A  divisible  box  in  which  clay  is 
rammed  to  form  cores. 

Core-box  plane :  A  peculiar  form  of  plane  whicli 
has  a  cutting  tooth  projecting  below  the  sole,  to 
plow  grooves  in  the  parts  of 
a  core-box.    It  is  commonly 
known  among  carpenters  as 
"  the  old  woman's  tooth." 

core-print,  ».    A  project- 


ing  piece  on  a  pattern  for 
molding,  to  form  a  hole  in 
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the  mold  to  receive  the  end 
of  the  core  by  which  it  is  sus- 
tained in  tho  mold  in  proper 
position  relatively  to  the  ob- 
ject cast.  (Kniijht.) 

core-valve,    s.     A   plug- 
valve  which    has   a    rotary 
reciprocation  in  a  cylindri-       Core-box  Plane, 
cal  or  hollow  conical  seat, 

occupying  about  tho  same  relative  position  to  its 
seat  as  the  core  of  a  faucet  does  to  the  casting 
itself. 


*cbre  (2),  s.  [Fr.  corps=body,  or  a  form  of  choir 
(q.  v.).] 

1.  A  body. 

2.  A  party,  clan,  or  company. 

"  .  .  .  he  was  in  a  core  of  people,  .  .  "  —  Bacon, 
Hen.  riL,  p.  17. 

V  In  core:  In  company  or  concert. 

"  Dukes,  and  geese,  and  hens,  in  core 
Rais'd  their  discordant  voices." 

D.  Anderson.  Poems,  p.  81,  84. 

core  (3),  «.    [CHOKE,  CHAR.] 

Mining  :  The  turn  or  shift,  that  is,  the  number  of 
hours  during  which  each  party  of  miners  work  at  a 
time,  generally  six  to  eight  hours. 

core  (1),  v.  t.  [CORE  (1),  s.]  To  remove  tho  core 
from  an  apple  or  other  fruit. 

core  (2),  v.  t.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  cure 
(q.  v.).]  To  roll  herrings  in  salt  and  prepare  them 
for  drying. 

co-rec  -tome,  co-re  -tome,  s.  [Or.  fcore  =  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  and  ektome=a  cutting  out.]  An 
instrument  for  cutting  through  the  iris  to  form  an 
artificial  pupil;  an  iridectome  (q.  v.). 

cored,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CORE,  v.  ] 

*CO-re'-£ent,  8.  [Pref.  co—con,  and  Eng.  regent 
(q.  v.)J  A  joint  ruler  or  governor. 

"Joseph  was  .  .  .  ooregent  of  Hungary  and  Bo- 
hemia." —  Wraxall:  Berlin,  ii.  435. 

cp-reg'-6n-us,  s.  [From  Gr.  kore  =  a  girl,  a 
maiden,  and  gonia  =  an  angle.  Modified  from 
Agassiz.] 

Ichthy.:  A  genus  of  abdominal  fishes,  family  Sal- 
monidee.  The  teeth  are  very  small  or  wanting,  the 
scales  very  large,  the  height  or  front  of  the  first 
dorsal  greater  than  its  breadth. 

cbr-e  -I-dS8,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  koris=&  bug,  and  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff-  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  bugs,  the  same  as  COREODEA 
(q.  v.). 

•co-rSlgn'-er  (g  silent),  «.  [Pref.  co=con,  and 
Eng.  reigner  (q.  v.).]  One  who  reigns  jointly  with 
another. 

"  .  .  .  the  cogovernors  and  coreigners  with  the 
Supreme  God."  —  Cudworth:  Intellectual  System,  p.  246. 

co-re-la'-tlon,  s.    [Pref.  co=con,  and  Eng.  rela- 
tion (q.  v.)  .]    Corresponding  relation. 
tcbre'-less,  a.    [Eng.  core;  -less.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Having  no  core. 

2.  Fig.  :  Weak,  without  pith  or  stamina. 

"lam  gone  in  years  .  .  .  coreless  and  sapless."  — 
Taylor:  Isaac  Comnenus,  ii.  1.  (Davies.  ) 


cbr-e-thro-sty  -Us,  n.  [Gr.  korethron=&  broom, 
in  allusion  to  the  very  hairy  style.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Byttnoriacete,  tribe  Lasiopeta- 
leas.  The  genus  consists  of  Australian  bushes.  Cor- 
cthrosti/li.i  dnifteata  is  a  common  bush,  with  pink 
flowers  and  bracts  of  the  same  color,  sometimes 
seen  in  greenhouses. 

corf,  *corfe,  s.    [Lat.  corhis=a  basket.]   [COEB.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  basket  used  in  carrying  coals;   a  corb,  a 
corve. 

*2.  A  basket  of  any  kind. 

"Ane  cor/full  of  apillis.  .  .  ."— Aberd.  Reg.,  A.  1543, 
V.  18. 

*3.  Basket-work  in  silver. 

"Item,  twa  round  tablettis  of  gold  within  ane  corf  of 
silver  vjn."—Ini-entarta  (A.  1542),  pp.  62,  63. 
*4.  A  measure  or  quantity  of  fish. 
"  Ane  thousand  corf  keyling  in  peyll."— Aberd.   Beg.,  A. 
1541,  V.  17. 
*5.  A  temporary  dwelling,  a  shed. 

"  And  with  that  wird  intill  a  corf  he  crap, 
Fra  hair  weddir,  and  frostis,  him  to  hap. 

Bannatyne  Poem*,  p.  114. 

II.  Mining: 

1.  A  basket  to  carry  coal  or  ore ;  a  corve. 

2.  A  square  frame  of  wood  to  carry  coals  on. 

3.  A  sled  or  low-wheeled  wagon  in  a  mine,  to  con- 
vey coal  or  ore  from  the  miners  to  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft.    (Knight.) 

*corf-house,  *corfe-house,  "corn-house,  s.  A 
house  or  shed  erected  for  the  purpose  of  curing 
salmon  and  to  keep  the  nets  in  during  the  close 
season. 

"To  be  Let.— The  salmon-fishings  in  the  river  Awe, 
near  Oban,  in  Argyleshire, — with  the  corf-houses,  shades, 
Ac.,  belonging  thereto." — Edin.  Even.  Cottrant. 

"corf,  r.  t.  [COEF,  s.]  To  prepare  fish  by  boiling 
them  in  salt  and  water. 

Cor  -fl-6te.  Cor  -fQte,  s.  [From  Corfu,  one  of 
the  lonion  Islands.]  An  inhabitant  or  native  of 
Corfu. 

•corft,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CORF,  f.] 

cbr'-I-a-gS-ous,  a.  [Lat.  coriaceus,  from  corium 
=leather.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Consisting  or  made  of  leather. 

2.  Of  a  substance  resembling  leather,  tough. 

" .  .  .  thence  perhaps  spissitude  and  coriaceous  con- 
cretions." — Arbttthnot.  On  Aliments. 


II.  Bot.:  Stiff  like  leather  or  parchment.    Exam- 
CO-re-lI'-gi&n-Ist,  s.    [Pref.  co=con,  and  Eng.    pie,  the  leaves  of  the  box  or  of  the  holly. 
,H^fon«(q.v.).]    One  collie  same  religion.  cbr-I-a-mffr -tin,    s.     [Lat.   coria(ria) ;    myr- 

t(ifolia),  and  suff.  -in.] 

Chem. :  CaoHseOjo.  The  active  principle  of  Coria- 
ria  myrtifolia  (q.  v.).  It  crystallizes  in  whito,  bit- 
ter, rhomboidal  prisms,  melting  at  220%  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol 
and  ether. 


"...  their  object  seems  to  have  been  to  help  their 
coreligionists  .  .  ."  —  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

co-re  -ma,  s.  [Gr.  korema=  ...  a  besom,  a 
broom,  so  called  from  the  habit  of  the  plant.  ] 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  Empetracee?.  The  only  known 
species,  Corema  alba,  is  called  the  Portugal  Crake- 
berry. 

cbr-e-6  -de-a,  s.  [Gr.  koris=a  bug,  and  eidos= 
form,  appearance.] 

Kntnin.:  A  sub-tribe  of  hemipterous  insects. 
They  have  four-jointed  antennte  high  on  the  head, 
scutellum  small  and  triangular,  many  nervures  in 
the  hemelytral  membrane.  Found  in  hot  and  in 
temperate  climates,  some  of  the  species  inhabiting 
the  former  being  large  and  of  grotesque  form. 

[COEISIA.] 

cbr-e  op-sId  -e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  coreopsis 
(q.  v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-tribe  of  Composite  plants,  tribe  Sene- 
cionideee.  Genera,  Coreopsis,  Helianthus,  &c. 

cbr-e-op'-sls,  s.  [Gr.  koris=a  bug,  and  opsis= 
appearance,  aspect.  Named  from  the  resemblance 
which  its  two-horned  pappus  has  to  tho  antennee  of 
a  bug  or  other  insect.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Composite  plants,  the  typo  of 
the  sub-tribe  Coreopside»  (q.  v.).  The  seeds  are 
flat  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other.  The  spe- 
cies are  American,  but  several  are  cultivated  in 
European  gardens.  The  flowers  of  Coreopsis  verti- 
rillata  are  used  in  the  United  States  to  dye  cloth 
red. 

cor  -er,  s.  [Eng.  coi-(e);  -er.]  An  instrument  for 
extracting  the  core  from  the  fruit. 

cor  -e-se?,  s.  pi.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot.  :  Dark-red  broad  discoid  bodies  found  be- 
neath the  epicarp  of  grapes.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

CO  re-sp8nd  -ent,  s.    [Pref.  co  =  con,  and  Eng. 
respondent  (q.  v.).l 
is 


cor-I-an'-dSr,  'collaundre,  s.  [ Dan. coriander; 
Sw.,Dut.,  &  Ger.  koriander ;  Fr.  coriandre ;  Ital.  cori- 
andro,  coriandolo.  all  from  Lat.  coriandrum  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang,  dt  Bot.:   An  umbelliferous  plant, 
Coriandrum  sativum.     It  has  an  erect,  leafy  stem, 
the  lower  leaves  bipinnate.  the  upper  more  divided, 
the  uppermost  of  all  nearly  setaceous.     Fruit  glo- 
bose, nearly  undivided,  with  ten  obscure  lines  or 
ribs.    It  has  escaped  from  cultivation  and  become 
wild  in  many  places.    It  is  a  native  of  Southern 
Europe  and  the  Levant. 

"And  coriander  last  to  these  succeeds, 
That  hangs  on  slightest  threads  her  trembling  seeds." 
Coiciier:  Translations  from  Virgil;  The  Solatl. 

2.  Scrip.:  The  word  occurs  in  Exod.  xvi.  31,  and 
Numb.  xi.  7.     It  is  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
word  gad,  and  the  translation  is  probably  correct, 
for  Celsus  says  that  goid  is  coriander. 

" .  .  .  it  was  like  coriander  seed,  white  .  .  . " — 
Bind.  xvi.  31. 

*coriander-seed,  s.    A  jocular  term  for  money. 

cor-I-an  -drl-daj,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  coriandrum,  and 
fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot.:  A  family  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
Apiaceie  (Umbellifers). 

c5r-I-an  -drum,  s.  [  Lat.=coriander,  from  Gr. 
koriannon—the  plant  coriander  or  its  seed.] 

1.  Bot. :  Coriander,  a  genus  of  umbelliferous 
plants,  the  type  of  the  family  Coriandridep.  No 
general  involucre,  partial  involucres  on  one  side ; 
petals  ohconlute,  with  an  inflated  point,  the  outer 
ones  radiant;  carpels  closely  cohering;  the  ribs 
obsolete,  interstices  prominent  without  vittse.  Cori- 
andrum sativum  is  the  Coriander  (q.  v.). 


Law  :  One  who  fs  made  a  joint  respondent  with  _ 

another  in  a  suit;  especially  in  a  Divorce  Court,  a       2.  Pharm.:  Coriandri  fructus,  tho  dried  ripe  fruit 
man  who  is  charged  by  tho  plaintiff  with  adultery    of  Coriandrum  eativum.     It  is  globular,  nearly  as 
with  his  wife,  and  made  a  party  to  the  suit  for  dis- 
solution  of  marriage. 


.  , 

large  as  white  pepper,  beaked,  finely  ribbed,  yellow- 
ish-brown,  having  an  agreeable  aromatic  odor  and 


boll,    b<5y;     pout,    Jtfwl;    cat,    ?ell,     chorus,     chin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     »hls;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  snan.     -tlon,     -slon  =  shun;      -tion,      -§lon  =  znun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


coriaria 

taste.  Coriander  is  a  stimulant,  aromatic  carmina- 
tive. It  is  used  in  the  preparationof  Confectio  Sennas, 
Mistura Gentians,  Sympus  Rhei, Tinctura  Rhei,  and 
Tiuctura  Sennaj.  When  distilled  with  water,  bruised 
coriander  f  ruit  yields  yellow  oil,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  several  oils;  the  coriander  oil  is  aromatic,  and 
has  tho  same  therapeutic  properties  as  the  seeds. 

cbr-I-ar -I-a,  s.  [Lat.  neut.  pi.  of  coriarius= 
leathery,  from  corium=skin,  hide,  leather.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  hypogynous  exogens,  consist- 
ing of  shrubs  with  opposite  branches,  or,  in  some 
cases,  having  on  each  side  one  principal  branch 
and  two  secondary  ones.     Leaves  opposite  ribbed, 
entire ;  inflorescence  terminal  and  axillary  racemes ; 
calyx  campanulate,  five-parted :  petals  five,  smaller 
than  the  lobes  of  the  calyx,  fleshy,  keeled ;  stamens 
ten ;  carpels  five  or  six,  arranged  around  a  thickish 
gynobaso ;  stigmas  five ;  ovules  solitary  pendulous ; 
fruit  crustaceous.     Found  in  Europe,  South  Amer- 
ica, Nepaul  in  Asia,  and  New  Zealand.    Coriaria 
myrtifolla  and  ruscifolia  are  used  to  dye  black. 
Their  fruit  and  leaves  are  poisonous.     The  latter 
have  been  used  to  adulterate  senna,  and  with  fatal 
effect.    The  f rnit  of  C.  nepalensis  is  eaten.     The  C. 
sarmentosa  of  New  Zealand  has  poisonous  seeds, 
but  tho  pulp  is  less  deleterious,  or  perhaps  even 
harmless. 

2.  Chem. :  A  greenish-red  substance,  contained  in 
Coriaria  ruscifolia.    It  is  very  poisonous. 

COr-I-ar-I-a'-9e-88,  s.pl.  [Lat.  coriaria,  and  f  em. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  hypogynous  exogens,  formed  to 
include  the  solitary  and  anomalous  genus  Coriaria. 

cor-I-ar'-I-e-sa.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  coriaria,  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eceT] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  plants  formed  to  include  Coriaria. 
By  some  it  is  elevated  into  an  order,  Coriariaceee 
(q.v.). 

cbr'-Id-In,  s.  [Lat.  cormm=leather,  d  connective, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -in  (Chem.);  or  Gr.  eidos  .  .  . 
appearance  (?),  and  suff.  -in  (Chem.).] 

Chem.:  CioHisN.  A  base  occurring  in  coal  oil 
and  in  tobacco  smoke.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  hav- 
ing a  smell  like  new  leather.  Coridin  boils  at  211°. 
It  gives  a  yellow-red  color  with  bleaching  powder, 
which  is  destroyed  by  acids. 

*c5r'-Ige,  v.  t.  [Lat.  corrino.]  [CORRECT,  a.]  To 
correct,  to  set  right,  to  chastise. 

"Any  man  myght  thinke  that  the  manors  of  shrewes 
ben  coriged  and  chastised  by  vengeaunce,  .  .  ." — 
Chaucer:  Boethius,  bk.  iv. 

cor  -In,  s.    [An  African  negro  word.] 

Zool.:  A  species  of  gazelle,  or  perhaps  only  a 
variety  of  the  common  one. 

*c5  rln'x'Sn,  s.  [Various  Mod.  Indian  languages 
corund,  from  Sansc.  kururinda=the  rubyic  cinna- 
bar, j 

Min. :  An  old  name  for  a  mineral  genus,  contain- 
ing sapphire,  corundum  and  emery. 

Cor  -Inth,  s.    [Lat.  Corinthus;  Gr.  korinthos,  a 
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II.  Scripture  canon: 

St.  Paul's  First  and  Second  Epistles  to  the  Corin- 
thians: Two  well-known  epistles  forming  part  of 
the  Now  Testament. 

(1)  Corinth  and  its  Church:  Corinth  was  a  cele- 
brated city,  situated  on  the  isthmus  separating  the 
Peloponnesus  from  the  mainland  of  Greece,  and 
with  a  lofty  and  extensive  citadel,  the  Acrocorin- 
thus,  keeping  watch  over  the  security  of  the  plain 
below.     The   Isthmian   games  were  held   in   tho 
vicinity.     Commerce  had  made  the  city  wealthy, 
and  wealth  had  rendered  it  corrupt.    Courtesans 
swarmed  in   it   everywhere,  and   the  Greek  verb 
korinthiazomai  meant  to  commit  impurity  of   a 
gross  kind.    Some  improvement  had  taken  place 
since   the  old  Greek  city  had  given  way  to  tho 
Eoman  one  founded  by  Julius  Ctesar:  but  still  tho 
moral  reputation  of  tlie  place  was  low.    It,  how- 
ever, stood  high  intellectually.    Two  visits  of  the 
Apostle  paid  to  Corinth  are  described  in  tho  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.    During  the  first  of  those  residences 
in  Corinth,  which  continued  for  about  eighteen 
months,  from  A.  D.  51  to  A.  D.  53,  he  founded  the 
Christian  Church  there,  the  majority  of  the  con- 
verts being  Gentiles  (Acts  xviii.  1-18).    Afterward 
the  eloquent  Apollos  took  up  the  work  (Acts  xix.  1) . 
1  he  second  recorded  visit  from  St.  Paul  to  Greece 
—doubtless    including    Corinth— continued    throe 
months  (Acts  xx.  3) ;  but  an  unrecorded  visit  seems 
also  to  have  been  made  (2  Cor.  xii.  14,  xiii.  1). 
There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  there  may  also 
have  been  an  epistle,  now  lost,  earlier  than  the  two 
which  form  part  of  the  canon  (1  Cor.  v.  9). 

(2)  The  two  canonical  epistles  to  the  Corinthians: 
Ihe  external  and  internal  evidence  that  these  two 
epistles  emanated  from  St.  Paul  is  so  strong  that  it 
convinced  even  the  skeptical  mind  of  Dr.  Ferdinand 
Christian  Baur,  who,  allowing  only  four  of  the  epis- 
tles attributed  to  St.  Paul  to  have  been  really  his, 
placed  tho  two  to  the  Corinthians  among  the  four. 
The  four  were  Galatians,  1  and  2  Corinthians,  and 
Romans;  and  the  order  in  which  they  are  now  given 
is  that  in  which,  in  his  view,  they  were  issued  at 
first.    The  probable  date  of  the  two  epistles  to  tho 
Corinthians  is  A.  D.  57 ;  the  first  having  been  written 
from  Ephesus  (1  Cor.  xvi.  8),  and  the  second  a  few 
months  later  from  Macedonia  (2  Cor.  i.  16,  viii.  1,  ix. 
4,  xi.  9).    The  subtlety  of  the  Greek  mind  and  other 
causes  had  produced  divisions  in  the  Church  of  Cor- 
inth, and  four  parties  had  arisen,  one  of  Paul,  one  of 
Apollos,  one  of  Cephas,  and  one  of  Christ.  The  first 
doubtless  believed  in  the  high  apostolic  dignity  of 
St.  Paul,  and  being  mainly  Gentile,  approved  of  his 
casting  off  the  burdensome  yoke  of  Judaism.    The 
party  of  Cephas,  consistingof  JudaizingChristians, 
depreciated  the  authority  of  St.  Paul,  representing 
his  call  to  the  apostloshlp  as  lato  in  time  and  ab- 
normal in  character.    The   party  of  Apollos  was 
probably  in  its  essence  Pauline,  but  with  more  of 


cork-brained 

A.  As  subst.:  A  competitor,  a  rival  in  any  pursuit 
or  object. 

".  .  .  a  competitor  and  corirnl  with  the  king  for  thr 
hearts  and  alienations  of  the  people." — Bacon:  Charge  at 
the  Seas,  for  the  Verge. 

B.  As  adj.:  Rivaling,  emulating;  acting  as  a  rival 
or  competitor. 

*co-ri-val,  *cor-rl  -val,  r.  t.  [CORITAL,  s.J 
To  rival,  to  emulate. 

"  .  .  .  Where's  then  the  saucy  boat 
Whose  weak  untimber'd  sides  but  even  now 
Co-rivalVd  greatness  ?  " 

Shakesp.:  Trail,  dt  Cress.,  i.  o. 

*co-rl  -val-r? ,  »cor-ri  -val-r f,  s.  [Prof.  co= 
con,  and  Eng.  rivalry  (q.  v.).]  Tho  quality  or  state 
of  being  a  corival  with  another ;  rivalry,  emulation. 

" .  .  .  this  idolatrous  corrivalry,  .  .  ." — More:  Ex* 
pos.  of  the  Seven  Churches  (1669),  Pref. 

*co-rl  -val-shlp,  «.  [Eng.  corival; -ship.']  Rivalry, 
corivalry. 

" .  .  .  the  corrivalship  of  Shagad  his  false  friend, 
.  .  ."—S/r  T.  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  149. 

*c6-rl -yal-tf,  *corriyaltie,  s.  [Eng.  cm-mil; 
•ty.]  Corivalry,  competition. 

" .  .  .  a  corrivaltie  with  the  written  word." — Bp. 
Hall:  The  Old  Religion,  ch.  xvi.,  §  9. 

*o6-rlve',  v.  i.  [For  corival  (q.  v.).]  To  be  a 
rival  or  competitor  with  another. 

"  It  lesser  greeneth  he  should  grudge 
That  I  with  him  co-riur." 
Warner:  Albion's  England,  bk.  iii.,  en.  xvi. 

cork  (1),  "corke,  s.  &  a.    [Sp.  corcho;  Dut.  kurk; 
Dan.  &  Sw.  fc<wfc=cork,  from  Lat.  corfe.r=bark.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Literally: 


(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(2)  A  sma"~ 


"sectarian" ' 


ness  and  extravagance  of  its  inhabitants,  and  also 
for  its  public  buildings.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Tho  city  named  in  the  etymology. 

•2.  A  currant  (q.  v.). 

"  Now  will  the  corinths,  now  the  rasps  supply 
Delicious  draughts."  J.  Phillips:  Cider,  ii. 

*II.  Fig. :  A  bawdy-house. 

*Co-rIn'-thI-ac,  a.  [Eng.  Corinth;  -iac.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Corinth  ;  Corinthian. 

Co-rln'-thl-an,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  Corinth;  -tan.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Corinth. 

2.  Fig. :  Licentious,  dissipated,  wild. 

"...  all  her  young  Corinthian  laity,  .  .  ." — Mil- 
ton: Apol.for  Smectymn. 

II.  Arch. :  A  term  applied  to  an  order  of  archi- 
tecture. It  is  the  most  delicate  and  elaborate  of  all 
the  orders.  Like  the  Ionic,  from  which,  indeed,  it 
differs  little,  it  consists  of  stylobate,  column,  and 
entablature.  The  stylobate  is  more  ornate.  The 
proportions  are  more  slender,  and  the  individual 
parts  more  rich  and  elegant.  The  column  is  fluted. 
The  capital  has  generally  the  form  of  an  expanded 
calyx,  and  is  ornamented  with  acanthus  leaves  and 
scrolls.  The  column  is  ten  diameters  in  height. 
Tho  abacus  is  square. 

"Behind  these  figures  are  large  columns  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  adorned  with  fruit  and  flowers." — Dry. 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  A  native  of  Corinth. 

*2.  Fig.:  A  debauchee;  a  licentious  character;  a 
weuchcr. 

"...  a  Corinthian,  a  lad  of  mettle,  a  good  boy 
.  .  ."—  Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  It.  I.,  ii.  4. 


ended  by  bee 

produced,  there  wore  other  matters  for  censure.  A 
case  of  incest  had  been  discovered,  yet  the  perpe- 
trator of  tho  offense  had  been  allowed  to  remain  in 
tho  Church.  Grave  irregularities  had  also  arisen 
in  connection  with  the  Holy  Communion.  There 
was  serious  error,  too,  in  doctrine,  the  future  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  being  called  in  question  by 
some.  The  Apostle  in  the  First  Epistle  combats 
these  errors  with  great  eloquence  and  power.  In 
his  Second  Epistle  he  welcomes  back  to  the  fold  the 
now  penitent  delinquent  whose  expulsion  he  had 
counseled,  and  anew  vindicates  his  apostolic 
authority. 

Corinthian  brass,*.  An  alloy  of  gold,  silver, 
and  copper,  so  called  from  the  fact  that  at  the  burn- 
ing of  Corinth  many  statues  made  of  these  metals 
were  melted  together.  [BRASS.] 

c6'-rls,s.  [Gr.  koris=a  bug  .  .  .  a  plant — a 
kind  of  St.  John's-wort.  This  is  not  the  modern 
botanical  genus  Coris.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  perigynous  exogens ;  order  Prim- 
ulaceap.  family  Primulidee.  It  is  a  branched  herba- 
ceous shrub,  with  alternate  linear  coriaceous  leaves ; 
flowers  in  dense  terminal  spiked  racemes,  ana 
globose  capsules  with  five  valves  and  five  seeds. 
Coris  monspeliensis,  dried  and  reduced  to  powder, 
was  used  by  the  Spanish  monks  as  a  vulnerary.  It 
has  also  been  given  in  syphilis. 

c'dr'-I-um,  s.    [Lat.=loather.] 

*1.  A  kind  of  body  armor,  composed  of  scales  or 
small  plates  of  leather,  worn  by  the  Roman  soldiers. 

2.  Anat.  <fe  ZoOI.:  The  cut  is  vera,  or  true  skin, 
the  innermost  layer  of  the  skin  in  mammals.  It  is 
defended  by  the  non-vascular  cuticle.  It  is  com- 
posed of  interlaced  connective  tissue  with  blood- 
vessels and  lymphatics.  Its  thickness  is  from  a 
quarter  of  a  line  to  a  lino  and  a  half. 

•co-ri'-val,  *cor-ri  -val,  s.  &  a.  [Prof.  co=con, 
and  Eng.  rival  (q.v.).] 


jail  stopper  for  a  bottle  or  cask,  made  of 

the  substance  described  in  II. 

"  Prior  had  passed  his  boyhood  in  drawing  corks  at  ft 
tavern,  .  .  ."—  -Vacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

(3)  The  float  used  by  anglers. 

*2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A   cant    term  for    an   overseer,    a   steward. 
(Scotch.) 

(2)  A  name  given  by  operative   weavers  to  the 
agents  of  manufacturers.    (Scotch.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Botany  «fr  Commerce  : 

(1)  Spec.:  The  outer  layer  of  bark  of  the  Cork 
Oak  (Quercus  Suber).     It  is  a  very  elastic  tissue 
consisting  of  thin-walled  nearly  cubical  cells.    It 
does  not  peel  off,  but  often  contains  long  clefts.    It 
forms   a  protection   to   the   subjacent  cells  from 
injurious  influences. 

(2)  Gen.:  The  suberous  layer  of  the  bark  of  other 
trees  when  greatly  developed. 

2.  Chem.:  Cork  twice  boiled  with  alcohol  about 
10  per  cent  dissolved.    The  extract  deposited  Corin, 
CnHjgO,  a  white  substance  melting  at  100%  then  an 
amorphous  acid  molting  at  86°,  called  decacrylic 


caiieo.  euiysin,  vjjir.  „,  „ 
liquid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  loft  a  mass  which, 
repeatedly  boiled  with  water,  yielded  to  that  liquid 
a  tannic  acid,  separating  from  the  aqueous  solution 
in  dark  red  flocks.  Its  solution  forms  with  gelatine 
a  yellow,  with  tartar  emetic  a  brown,  precipitate, 
and  reduces  an  ammoniacal  silver  solution  in  the 
cold.  Potash  and  ammonia  color  its  solution  red, 
baryta  water  gives  a  dark  colored  precipitate.  Tho 
calcium  salt  has  the  formula  (C-)7HoiOi7)2'Ca4- 
8H2O.  The  aqueous  extract  when  further  evaporated 
deposited  a  rod  brown  precipitate  called  corticic 
acid.  The  portion  insoluble  in  water  of  the  residue 
obtained  by  evaporating  the  original  alcoholic  ex- 
tract had  nearly  the  appearance  of  the  original 
cork  substance ;  it  dissolved  easily  and  almost  com- 
pletely in  boiling  alcohol,  and  partly  separated  on 
cooling  as  a  jelly.  Its  alcoholic  solution  evaporated 
on  paper,  and  penetrated  the  paper  like  fat.  The 
portionof  cork  insoluble  in  alcohol  is  called  suberin, 
which  is  a  modified  form  of  cellulose.  Cork  oxidized 
with  nitric  acid  yields  oxalic,  suberic,  and  eerie 
acids.  (Watts:  Diet.  Chem.,  <tc.) 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  made  of  cork. 

"  When  you  fish,  thus, — use  a  large  corfc-float,  .  .  ." — 
W~<iltoti:  Angler,  pt.  i.,  ch.  xii. 

IT  Mountain  cork : 

Min.!  A  variety  of  asbestos  light  enough  to 
swim  on  Water.  It  is  found  in  veins  in  serpentine. 
It  occurs  in  Scotland,  Norway,  Saxony,  Spain,  <fcc. 

•cork-brained,  "corkebraind,  a.  Empty,  or 
lightheaded. 

"  Why  you  shall  see  an  upstart  corkcbrained  Jacke 
Will  beare  live  hundred  akers  on  his  backe." 

J.  Tut/I"'-:  Works. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,    cure,    unite,    cur,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     se,     as  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 
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•cork-brains,  s.  An  empty  or  light-headed 
fellow. 

'* .  .  .  some  Kiddy-headed  corkbrains  .  ,  ." — 
Taylor:  Workes  (1630).  (Aares.) 

COrk-clasp.  s.  A  wire  attached  to  the  neck  of  a 
bottle,  and  holding  down  the  cork.  (Knight.) 

cork-cutter, .--. 

1.  One  whose  trade   is  the   cutting  of  cork  for 
various  purposes. 

2.  A  machine  for  cutting  corks  for  bottles. 
Cork-cutter's  knife :  A  knife  with  a  very  thin  and 

sharp  blade  about  six  inches  lone  and  tapering, 
with  a  truncated  end.  Itisconstantly  whetted  upon 
the  board  from  which  rises  the  stake  on  which  the 
cork  rests  during  cutting.  (Knight.) 

cork-faucet,  s.  A  faucet  adapted  to  be  inserted 
through  a  cork,  to  draw  the  contents  of  a  bottle. 
[BOTTLE-FAUCET.]  (Knight.) 

cork-jacket,  «.  A  jacket  lined  with  cork  for  the 
purpose  of  sustaining  the  wearer  on  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

cork-leg,  s.  An  artificial  leg,  in  the  manufacture 
of  which  cork  is  used. 

cork-machine,  s.  A  machine  which  produces  a 
cleanly  cut  cork,  usually  of  cylindrical  form,  the 
tapering  form  being  afterward  given  by  pressure. 
The  knife  of  the  machine  cuts  a  perfect  arc:  the 
machine  drops  the  cork  into  one  receptacle  and  the 
shavings  into  another,  and  the  hone  instantly 
sharpens  the  knife  for  further  work.  (Knight.) 

cork-press,  s.  A  press  in  which  a  cork,  pre- 
viously wetted,  is  rendered  elastic,  to  enable  it  the 
more  readily  to  enter  the  neck  of  a  bottle.  In  one 
form,  the  cork  is  placed  between  the  serrated  sur- 
faces of  the  concave  and  the  eccentric  cam,  and 
pressed  to  a  less  or  greater  extent  by  a  partial  rota- 
tion of  the  latter.  Another  form  is  a  lever  press 
with  jaws. 

cork-pull,  s.  A  substitute  for  a  cork-screw,  hav- 
ing hooks  or  fangs  which  clasp  a  cork  when  in  the 
bottle  and  draw  it  'thence.  The  jaws,  while  col- 
lapsed by  the  slide,  are  passed  through  the  neck  of 
the  bottle,  and,  being  opened,  are  then  clasped 
around  the  cork  by  the  motion  of  the  slide,  and  the 
cork  with  its  retractor  is  drawn  from  the  bottle. 
(Knight.) 

cork-smut,  s.  The  name  given  to  a  black  cosmetic 
used  by  actors  when  their  character  in  the  cast  is 
that  of  a  blackamoor  or  negro.  It  is  made  of 
charred  cork. 

cork-tissues,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  The  vegetable  tissues  of  which  cork  is  com- 
posed. (See  the  extract.) 

"  In  direct  contrast  to  the  generating  tissues  are  the 
healing-tissues,  ttuberoua  tissues  or  cork-tissues  ... 
Two  kin-Is  of  the  tissue  are  distinguished,  true  cork  or 
eaber,  and  periderm  .  .  ." — Thome:  Bot.  (trausl.  by 
Bennett,  1879 J,  p.  43. 

cork-tree, ». 

Bot. :  The  tree,  Quercus  Suber,  from  which  cork  is 
derived.  It  grows  in  Spain  through  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  Tierra  Caliente,  but  is  most  abundant 
in  Catalonia  and  Valencia. 

cork-wood,  s. 

Bot, :  Anona  palustris. 

If  (1)  New  South  Wales  Cork-wood :  Duboisia  my- 
oporoides. 
(2)  West  Indian  Cork-wood :  Ochroma  Lagopus. 

cork  (2),  cor -kin,  kor-ker.  «.  [Gael.  corcar= 
the  Lichen  tartareus  (Lightfoot) ;  corcuir=&  purple 
or  red  dye  (Shaw) ;  Norw.  kurkje—&  corruption  of 
an  Arabic  word  into  one  more  familiar  (Prior).] 

But. :  Two  lichens:  (1)  Lecanora  tartarea  (Scotch 
Highlands) ,  (2)  Roccella  tinctoria. 

cork  (3),  s.  [A  corruption  of  calk."]  [CALKIN.] 
A  calkin ;  a  nail,  or  a  number  of  nails,  driven  into  a 
horse's  shoe  to  prevent  his  slippingon  frosty  ground 
or  ice. 

cork  (!),«.«.    [CoBK.s.] 

*1.  To  make  of  or  fit  with  cork. 

"Cr«pirfafus.  He  that  weareth  a  corked  ahoe  or  slip- 
per."— Hwloet. 

2.  To  stop  bottles,  casks,  &c.,  with  cork  stoppers. 
"...    a  bottle  in  it  well    corked,    .    .    ." — Angon: 

Voy.  round  the  World,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  To  blacken  anything  with  a  burnt  cork. 

cork  (2),  v.  t.  [CoEK(3),».]  To  shoe  a  horse  with 
sharp  points.  (Xuttall.) 

cork-age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  A  fee  or  fine  collected 
in  hotels  or  on  passenger  vehicles  for  the  privilege 
of  consuming  wines  or  liquors  within  their  pre- 
cincts, said  fluids  having  been  purchased  from 
othersthan  the  steward  or  catererof  the  institution 
in  question. 


corked,  pa.  par,  or  a.    [CORK,  t>.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (Seethe  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Made  or  fitted  with  cork. 

2.  Stopped  with  a  cork  stopper. 

3.  Blackened  with  a  burnt  cork. 

4.  Applied  to  wine  :  Having  acquired  a  taste  or 
flavor  of  the  cork. 

cork-er,  s.    A  conclusive  argument. 

That's  a  corker:  That's  a  clincher,  that  settles  it, 
(  United  Slates  slang.) 

•corkea,  s.  [CORKIE.]  The  old  name  for  the 
Lichen  omphalodes. 

COrk'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CORK,  «.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  fastening  or  stopping  with  a  cork. 

2.  The  act  of  blackening  with  a  burnt  cork. 

3.  The  state  of  acquiring  a  flavor  of  the  cork. 
(Applied  to  wine.) 

II.  Engin.  :  The  upturned  edge  of  a  shelf  or  of  an 
iron  wall-anchor,  &c.,  inserted  into  the  wall,  to  pre- 
vent its  slipping  out. 

corking-machine,  s.  A  machine  for  driving 
corks  into  bottles. 

*corking-pin,  s.    A  pin  of  the  largest  size,  such 
as  were  used  to  fasten  up  a  lady's  hair. 
"  As  cock-chafers  with  corking-pin 
The  school-boy  stabs  to  make  them  spin." 

Lloyd:  A  Familiar  Letter  of  Khymeft. 

*cork-ir,  s.    [Gael,  corcor-.] 

Bot.  :  A  kind  of  lichen,  Lichen  omphalodes,  now 
called  Cudbear  in  Scotland.  Also  called  Corkes 
(q.  v.). 

"  .  .  .  stones  somewhat  like  these  on  which  the  Corkir 
grows;  bat  the  Corkir  is  white,  .  .  ."—Martin;  W,  Isl., 
p.  135. 

cork  -ling,  s.    [Eng.  cork,  and  suff.  -ling.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  fish,  Crenilabrus  multidentatus.  It  is 
found  in  the  North  temperate  seas.  [CRENILABRUS.] 

cork'-screw  (ew  as  u),  s.  A  screw  apparatus 
for  extracting  corks  from  bottles. 

fcqrk'-screw  (ew  as  u},  v.  f.  [CORKSCREW,  s.] 
To  direct  or  push  forward  in  a  wriggling  fashion. 


Mr.  Bantam  corkscrewed  his 
—  Dickens. 


ay  through  the  crowd." 


corkscrew-stairs,  s.    A  winding  stairs  with  a 

solid  newel. 

cork  -Wing,  s.    [Eng.  cork,  and  wing.] 
Ichthy.  :  \  fish,   Crenitabrus  norwegicus.     It  is 

called  also  the  Goldfinny  and  the  Goldsinny.    [ORE- 

NILABRtJS.] 

cork'-jf,  *cork'-Ie,  a.    [Eng.  cork;  -#.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Consisting,  or  of  the  nature,  of  cork. 

"...    the  saberoas  or  corky  layer."—  R.  Brown.-  Man- 
val  of  Bot.  (ed.  1874),  p.  92. 

2.  Having  acquired  a  flavor  of  cork;  corked. 
*II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Shriveled  up,  withered. 

"  Bind  fast  his  corky  arms." 

Shakesp.:  King  Lear,  iii.  7. 

2.  Empty  or  light-headed,  volatile,  superficial. 

"  Sic  corkie  gowks  in  rhymin'  strain* 
Maun  now-a-days  gae  craze  their  brains." 

A.  Scott:  Poems  (1811),  p.  57. 

'corky-headed,  *corkie-headit,  a.    Empty  or 
light-headed. 

*corky-noddle,  s.    An  empty-headed  fellow. 
*cor-lew,  s.    [CURLEW.] 

**Of  cranes,  of  pekokes,  of  corlewes."  —  Trevisa,  i.  335. 

corm,  cor'-miis,  «.     [Gr.  fcormos=the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  a  log,  and  keird=to  cut  short.] 

Bot.  :  The  dilated  base  of  the  stem  in  monocotyl- 
edonous  plants  which  intervenes  between  the  roots 
and  the  first  buds,  and  forms 
the  reproductive  portion  of 
the  stem  of  such  plants,  when 
they  are  not  caulescent.  It 
consists  of  cellular  tissue  trav- 
ersed by  bundles  of  vessels 
and  pleurenchyma.  It  has 
been  described  as  a  much- 
shortened  rhizome,  consisting 
of  a  few  undeveloped  inter- 
nodes.  It  differs  from  a  bulb 
in  being  solid,  and  from  a 
tuborinitsoval  figure.  Exam- 
ples: the  so-called  "root"  of 
the  Arum  or  that  of  the  Crocus. 
(Lindley.) 

v  cor  -mi-&en§,  cor-mog'- 
en-JB,  8,  pi.  [Gr.  kormos,  and 
genna6=to  engender,  to  generate. 

Bot.:  The  same  as  CORMOPHYTES  (q.  v.). 


Conn  of  Crocus. 


tcor-m6-pny  -tes,,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  kormos  [CORM], 
&udphyton^=  a  plant.] 

Bot. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  plants  which 
have  an  axis.  It  is  opposed  to  thallophytes,  plants 
without  an  axis,  and  preserving  only  an  undiffer- 
entiated  foliar  structure.  (Thoint.)  It  contains 
Ferns,  Equisetacece,  Mosses,  &c. 

cor'-m6-rant,  *cormerawnte,  *cormirande, 
s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  cormoran;  Fr.  cormorant;  Sp. 
cuervo  mar ino ;  Port,  corvomartnho,  from  Lat.  cor* 
vua  marinus  =  the  sea-crow :  corvua  =  crow,  and 
warmtw^pertaining  to  the  sea;  mare=the  sea- 
(Skeat.)] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  l.ff.:  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  l-'ii/. ;  A  glutton. 

II.  Ornith.;  The  name  of  the  sea-bird  called 
Phalacrocorax  Carbo  and  other  species  of  the  same 
genus.  The  genus  Phalacrocorax  belongs  to  the 
family  Pelecanidte.  The  Common  Cormorant  has 
the  top  of  the  head,  the  neck,  breast,  lower  parts, 
and  rump  lustrous  greenish-black,  a  whitish  collar 
under  the  throat,  the  feathers  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  back  and  wings  ashy  brown,  bordered  by  a 
large  band  of  glossy  greenish-black;  the  iris  is 
green,  the  feet  black.  Length  27-29  in.  The  cor- 
morant is  the  korax  of  Aristotle.  It  is  found  in 
both  hemispheres.  It  feeds  on  fish,  and  with  vora- 
cious appetite.  It  builds  generally  on  rocky  shores 
and  islands,  or  more  rarely  on  trees.  Au  Asiatic 
one,  the  Fishing  Cormorant,  Phalacrocorax  Sinen- 
sist  is  domesticated  in  China,  where  it  is  used  for 
catching  fish.  According  to  Mr.  Fortune,  a  string 
is  tied  round  its  neck  to  prevent  it  swallowing  the 
fishes  which  it  catches.  Not  able  to  make  away 
with  them  for  its  own  sustenance,  it  with  much 
docility  brings  them  on  board  a  boat  to  its  master. 
[PHALACROCORAX.] 

'"Mid  stormy  vapors  ever  driving  by, 
Where  ospreys,  cormorants,  and  herons  cry." 

Wordsworth:  Descriptive  Sketches. 

*B.  As  adj. :  Rapacious,  greedy,  all-devouring. 

"...    what  else  dear  that  is  consumed 

In  hot  digestion  of  this  cormorant  war." 

Shakesp.;  Troil.  ifr  Cress.,  ii,  2. 

cor-mfis,  s.   [CORM.] 

corn  (1),  *coren,  *corne,  *cowrne,  *koren,  s. 
[A  word  common  to  all  the  Teutonic  languages.  A. 
3.  corn;  Dut.  koren;  Ger.,  Dan.  <fc  Sw.  korn;  O.  H. 
Ger.  chorn:  Goth  knurn;  L,a.t.granum.  Grain  and 
kernel  are  kin  words.] 

1.  The  seeds  of  cereal  or  farinaceous  plants,  as 
wheat,  barley,  rye  and  maize. 

2.  The  plants  which  produce  corn,  including  the 
stalks,  ears,   and   seeds,   while   unreaped  or   un- 
thrashed ;  a  crop  of  cereals. 

"Therfore  preye  ye  lord  of  the  ripe  corn  that  he  seade 
work-men  into  his  ripe  corn." — Wyclifff:  Matt.,  ch.  ix. 

T[  In  this  sense  it  was  formerly  used  in  the  plural. 
"The  comes  maad  into  handfujlis  ben  gederyd  into 
beernes." — Wycliffe;  Genesis,  xli.  47. 

3.  A  single  soed  or  grain  of  a  cereal  plant. 
"Acorn  of  whete  fullinge  into  the  erthe."—  Wyclifft: 

John  xii.  24. 

4.  A  single  seed  or  grain  of  any  plant  or  fruit. 
[  PEPPER-CORN.] 

"  Corny*  than  he  gaf  him  thrin, 
The  quilk  of  the  uppeltree  he  num." 

Cursor  Muudl,  1,366. 

5.  A  grain  or  particle  of  a  hard  substance. 

"Not  a  corn  of  powder  left  to  bless  us." — Beaum,  »fr 
Fletcher. 

IT  In  these  three  senses  it  is  still  used  in  the 
plural. 

1f  (1)  Black  Corn ;  A  book-name  for  Melampyrum, 
of  which  it  is  a  translation. 

(2)  Broom  Corn :  A  grass,  Sorghum   Dora.    The 
name  Broom  is  given  because  the  panicles  of  the 
plant  are  made  into  brooms.    The  designation  Corn 
is  added  because  the  seeds  are  used  for  feeding 
poultry. 

(3)  Caffre  Com:  Sorghum  saccharatum. 

(4)  Goose  Com:  (1)  A  rush,  Juncus squamosus,  (2) 
Bromus  moliis. 

(5)  Guinea  Corn:  Sorghum  vulfjuw. 

(6)  Indian  Corn:  Maize,  Zea  $ay&. 

(7)  Pop  Corn:  A  small-grained  variety  of  Indian 
maize,  the  seeds  of  which  when  heated  bur,-t,  ami 
the  starch  granules  expand  widely  and  assume  a 
flaky  appearance. 

(8)  Sweet  Corn:  A  variety  of  maize  grown  chiefly 
in  the  Northern  States,  and  highly  prized  as  a  table 
luxury  in  the  form  of  "  roasting-ears." 

•  Obvious  compounds :  Corn-basket,  corn-bin, 
corn-field,  corn-lw<tp,  corn-land,  corn-merchont. 

*corn-badger,  R.    A  dealer  in  corn.    [BADGER.] 
corn-beef,  corned-beef,  s.    Beof  pickled  or  pre- 
served with  salt  in  grains ;  salted  beef. 


1)611,    boy;     pout,    j<5wl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,    this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist,    pli  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  -  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  -  bel,     del. 
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corn-bells,  s.  pi.  The  campanulato  flowers  of 
Nidularia  companulata  or  the  plant  itself. 

COrn-berrles,  s.  pi.  The  berries  of  Vuccinium 
Oxycoccos,  or  the  plant  itself. 

corn-bind,  s.  A  name  for  (I) Convolvulus  arvensis, 
(2)  C.  septum^  (3)  Polygonuni  Convolvulus. 

eorn-binks,  ».    A  plant,  Centaurea  Cyanus. 

corn-bottle,  s.    A  plant,  Centaurea  Cyanus. 

corn-bread,  s.  In  this  country  bread  made  from 
Indian  corn  or  maize. 

corn-bugloss,  s.     A  name  for  Lycopsis  arvensis. 

corn-cake,  s.    A  cake  chiefly  composed  of  maize. 

Corn-cake  cutter :  A  stamp  or  form  which  cuts 
•corn-cakes  from  the  sheet  of  dough ;  or  a  machine 
having  a  roller  carrying  said  forms  and  cutting  into 
shapes  the  sheet  of  dough,  which  is  spread  upon 
the  table  passing  beneath. 

corn-cale,  &.    Sinap is  arvensis. 

COrn-campion,  8.  Agrostemma  (Lychnis)  Gith- 
ago. 

com-cart,  s.    A  kind  of  open-spoked  cart. 

corn- cent aury,  s.    Centaurea  Cyutms. 

corn-  chandler,  s.  One  who  deals  in  corn, 
especially  by  retail. 

COrn-COCkle,  s.  The  common  name  of  Agros- 
temma (Lychnis)  Githago.  When  its  seeds  become 
mixed  with  those  of  the  grain  among  which  they 
grow,  and  are  ground  with  them,  it  is  said  the  effect 
is  to  render  the  grain  unwholesome. 

corn-coverer,  a.  A  plow  or  pair  of  plows  to  run 
alongside  a  row  of  dropped  corn  and  throw  earth 
upou  the  seed.  Sometimes  followed  by  a  roller  on 
the  same  stock  to  compact  the  earth. 

corn-crake,  s.    [CORNCRAKE.] 

corn-crib,  s.  A  granary  for  corn,  having  open- 
ings between  the  slats  forming  the  sides,  to  enable 
the  crib  to  admit  air  and  season  the  corn  without 
molding. 

corn- crowfoot,  s.  The  common  book-name  for 
Ranunculus  arvensis. 

corn- cultivator,  s.  A  plow  for  cultivating  corn 
in  Hills  or  drills.  [CULTIVATOR.] 

COrn-CUtter  (l),s.    A  machine  for  reaping  corn. 

corn-dodger,  s.  A  kind  of  cake  made  of  Indian 
corn,  wrapped  in  an  envelope  of  husks  or  paper, 
and  baked  very  hard  undortne  embers. 

corn-drill,  s.  A  planter  for  sowing  corn  in  rows. 
The  corn-planter,  properly  speaking,  places  the  seed 
in  hills  in  a  row.  When  the  rows  are  checked,  so 
called,  the  corn  may  be  worked  one  way  and  then 
across,  and  so  on.  Corn  in  drills  can  be  tended  but 
one  way.  [COKN-PLANTER.] 

com-exchange,  s.  A  market  for  corn ;  a  place 
where  farmers  and  corn-factors  meet  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  samples  and  the  sale  and  purchase  of 
corn. 

corn-factor,  a.  One  who  deals  in  corn  whole- 
sale; a  corn-merchant. 

corn-flag,  s.  The  popular  name  of  the  genus 
Gladiolus  (q.  v.). 

*corn-floor,  s.  A  floor  or  prepared  place  for 
threshing  corn. 

corn-flour,  s.  The  meal  of  Indian  corn  ground 
very  tine. 

corn-flower,  s.    [CORNFLOWER.] 

corn- fly,  *. 

Entom.,  Agric.,  <tc,: 

1.  A  name  given  to  Chlorops  tceniopus,  and  other 
species  of  the  same  genus  of  Muscidae,    Tho  larva 
produces  the  disease  called  gout  in  wheat. 

2.  A  name  given  to  species  of  Oscinis,  also  ranked 
under  the  Muscidee. 

corn-grater,  *.  A  roughened  surface  for  rasp- 
ing green  corn  from  the  cob. 

corn-harp,  s.  An  instrument  made  of  wire  for 
freeing  grain  from  the  seeds  of  weeds. 

corn-harvester,  «.  A  machine  for  cutting  corn 
in  the  field;  sometimes  delivering  the  corn  in 
shocks,  sometimes  merely  laying  it  in  gavels  upon 
the  ground,  or  in  a  cradle  on  the  machine,  from, 
whence  it  is  taken  by  hand  and  shocked. 

corn  honewort,  s.    Petroselinum  segetum. 

corn-huller.  R.  A  machine  for  removing  the 
hull  or  cuticle  from  grains  of  corn  without  powder- 
ing them. 

COrn-hUSk,  s.    The  external  covering  of  corn. 

Corn-husk  splitter :  A  machine  to  tear  husks  into 
long  shreds  for  stuffing  for  mattresses,  Ac. 

corn-husker,  s.  A  mach  ine  for  taking  the  ear  of 
corn  out  of  its  enveloping  sheath  of  loaves.  Some 
machines  operate  upon  the  corn  in  the  field  to  husk 
it  off  the  stalk;  in  others,  tho  ear  is  simply  jerked 
from  the  stalk,  and  the  machine  tears  off  the  husks 
from  the  ears. 


corn-husking,  s.  An  assnmblage  of  friends  and 
neighbors  at  the  house  of  a  farmer  to  assist  him  in 
stripping  the  husks  or  shucks  from  his  Indian  corn. 
It  is  also  known  as  corn -shuck  ing.  (Ogilvie.) 

corn-Juice,  s.    A  name  given  to  whisky. 

corn-knife,  s. 

1.  Mod.  American:  A  blade  about  20  in.  long,  at- 
tached by  a  tang  to  a  handle,  and  used  for  cutting 
standing  corn.    It 

resembles    the 
cane-knife  or  ma- 
chete, and  is  ut-i-d 
for  a  similar  pur-        Ancient  Roman  Corn-knife, 
pose.    (Knight.)  (Secularis  dolabrata.) 

2.  Ant.    Roman: 

A  knife  as  shown  in  tho  illustration  used  in  vine- 
yards, and  also  in  cornfields  for  cutting  roots  of 
trees,  <fec.  (Adams:  Roman  Antiquities^) 

corn-laws,  s.  pi.  Laws  designed  to  regulate  the 
price  of  corn,  especially  those  formerly  in  force  in 
Great  Britain,  prohibiting  its  importation  except 
when  its  price  rose  above  a  specified  rate. 

corn-lift,  s.  An  apparatus  for  raising  sacks  of 
corn  to  the  upper  floors  of  a  warehouse  or  granary. 

corn-marigold,  tcorn-marygold,  s.  The  popu- 
lar name  of  Chrysanthemum  segetum. 

corn-market,  s.  A  market  or  place  for  the  sale 
and  purchase  of  corn. 

*  corn- master,  s.    One  who  grows  corn  for  sale, 
corn-meal,  s.    The  flower  of  Indian  maize. 

corn-meter,  s.  A  public  officer  appointed  to 
measure  corn.  (Eng.) 

corn-mill,  s.  A  farm  or  plantation  mill,  usually 
of  iroii  both  as  to  its  runner  and  the  concave,  and 
used  for  rough-grinding  corn  on  the  cob  for  stock. 
(Knight.) 

corn-mint,  s. 

fl.  Calamintha  Acinos.     (Turner.) 

2.  Mentha  arvensis. 

corn-moth,  s.  A  small  moth,  Tinea  granella, 
the  larva  of  which  attacks  corn  in  granaries. 

corn-mustard,  s.    A  name  for  Sinapis  arvensis. 

corn-parsley,  s.  A  popular  name  for  Sison 
Amomum.  The  same  as  STONE-PARSLEY  (q.  v.). 

*corn-plpe,  *corne-pipe,  s.  A  kind  of  musical 
pipe  made  by  slitting  a  stalk  of  corn. 

corn-planter,  s.  A  machine  for  dropping  corn 
in  hills,  previously  opening  the  groUnd  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  seed,  and  subsequently  throwing  back 
the  earth  and  roiling  it  fiat. 

corn-plow,  s.  A  shovel-plow,  double-shovel,  or 
other  form  of  plow  for  tending  crops  planted  in 
hills.  [CULTIVATOR.] 

corn-popper,  s.  A  wire  basket  in  which  pop-corn 
is  heated  till  the  hull  cracks  open  and  allows  the 
starchy  follicles  to  expand.  (Knight.) 

corn-poppy,  s, 

1.  A  book-name  for  Papaver  Rhceas, 

2.  Rosa,  arvensis, 

corn-rent,  8.  Rent  paid  in  com  instead  of  money, 
tho  amount  varying  according  to  the  fluctuations  in 
tho  price  of  corn.  In  many  parts  of  Scotland  corn- 
rents  are  paid  according  to  the  liar  prices  of  corn* 

*corn-rig,  s.    A  corn-rick. 

corn-rose,  «.  (1)  Papaver  Rhceas,  (2)  //«.--" 
arvensis. 

corn-row,  B.  A  row  for  corn.  (See  the  com- 
pound.) 

Corn-row  marker:  A  sled  with  a  gauged  width 
between  the  runners  for  marking  out  rows  in  which 
to  plant  corn.  It  has  an  outrigger,  which  scratches 


Corn-row  Marker. 

A.  Tooth  marking  breadth  of  ridge. 

B.  Cross-poll  or  slider. 

the  ground  at  another  gauged  distance,  as  a  guide 
for  tno  next  trip.  Tho  process  is  repeated  at  right 
angles  to  the  formermarkingp,  and  the  intersections 
of  the  marks  are  the  places  for  dropping  the  seed. 
(Knight.) 

corn  sallet,  corn-salad,  «.  [Sallet  is  simply  a 
corruption  of  sa/arf.]  Lamb's  Lettuce,  Valerianella 
olitoria. 


corn  sawfly,  n.  A  hymenopterous  insect,  family 
Tmthredinidee.  The  eggs  are  deposited  on  th.> 
stalks  of  wheat  and  rye,  to  which  they  are  very 
destructive. 

corn-sheller,  s.  An  instrument  for  rubbing  the 
grains  from  the  cob,  made  in  various  forms. 

corn-shock,  *corneshock,  s.  A  shock  or  sheaf 
of  corn. 

"  Corneshocks  snidged  with  blusterous  hurling  of  south 
wynd  whizling." 

Stanylnirst:   Virgil;  jEneid,  bk.  ii. 

Corn-sJiock  tier:  An  implement  for  straining  a 
band  around  a  shock  of  corn  to  facilitate  tying. 
The  pin  is  thrust  into  the  shock,  and  one  end  of  the 
band  fastened  to  one  part,  while  the  other  end  of 
the  band  is  wound  upon  the  axis. 

Corn-shocking  machine :  A  machine  for  cutting 
corn  in  the  field  and  binding  it  into  shocks. 

corn-Shuck,  s.  Husk  covering  cars  of  Indian 
corn. 

corn-snake,  s.  A  supposed  harmless  snake, 
Coluber  guttaliiK,  common  in  the  Southern  States. 

corn  speedwell,  s.  (1)  Veronica  hederifolia; 
(2)  V.  arvensis. 

corn-stalk,  s.    A  stalk  of  corn. 

Corn-stalk  cutter:  A  machine  for  gathering  the 
dry  corn-stalks  of  a  previous  year's  crop  into  rows, 
and  cutting  them  into  short  pieces,  so  that  they 
may  be  covered  in  by  the  plow,  or  packed  in  silos 
for  cattle  food.  The  hooks,  attached  to  hanging- 
posts,  are  in  the  advance,  and  are  maintained  in 
position  by  certain  devices.  Their  duty  is  to 
straighten  out  the  corn-stalks  parallel  with  tho  line 
of  motion  of  the  machine.  The  rotating  cutter- 
wheel  has  its  bearings  in  a  veitically  adjustable 
frame.  (Knight.) 

corn-starch,  s.  A  flour-like  preparation  of 
Indian  corn,  used  for  puddings,  &c. 

COrn-thistle,  s.    A  name  for  Carduuti  arvensis. 

corn-thripe,  s. 

Entom.:  A  minute  iusect,  Thrips  cerealium.  It 
is  of  the  order  Physopoda.  It  often  does  damage  to 
the  wheat  crop  by  gnawing  either  the  ear  or  the  ten- 
der stem. 

*COrn-van,  s,    A  machine  for  wiunowing   corn. 
"  The  unknown  instrument  with  strange  surprise, 
And  call.-  ;i  corn-ran     .    .    ." 

Pope-  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xxiii  ,  1.  290-1. 

corn-violet,  s.  The  popular  name  of  Campanula 
hybrid  a. 

corn-weevil,  s. 

Entom.:  A  weevil,  Calandra  granaria,  the  larva 
of  which  feeds  on  corn  in  granaries.  [CALANDRA. ] 

corn  (2),  s.  [Fr.  corne=&  horn,  from  Low  Lat. 
corna=a  horn,  a  projection ;  Lat.  cormt=a  horn.] 
A  horny  excrescence  on  the  foot  or  hand.  A  corn 
at  first  is  only  a  thickening  of  the  skin  pro- 
duced by  pressure  over  a  projecting  portion  of 
bone.  Afterward  there  is  a  tendency  for  a  bursa 
to  arise.  This  sometimes  deposits  pus  and  sup- 
purates, producing  much  pain.  Corns  may  be 
divided  into  soft,  which  aro  generally  situated 
between  the  toes,  and  hard,  on  more  exposed  parts 
of  the  foot. 

Tf  A  bunion  differs  from  a  corn  in  affecting  a 
larger  part  of  the  skin,  and  in  always  having  a 
bursa,  which  as  a  rule  inflames  and  suppurates. 

"  He  first  that  useful  secret  did  explain, 
That  pricking  corns  foretold  the  gath'rinpr  rain." 

Gay.-  Pastorals. 

corn-cutter  (2),  s.    A  chiropodist, 

"  I  committed  him  into  the  hands  of  .  .  my  own 
corn-gutter  .  .  ."— Tatler,  No.  108. 

corn-plaster,  x.  A  plaster  worn  to  prevent  a 
boot  or  shoe  from  pressing  on  a  corn. 

corn,  v.  t.    [COEN,  s.] 

I.  Literally: 

I.  To  pickle  or  preserve  with  salt  in  grains. 
*2.  To  granulate  or  reduce  to  corns  or  grains. 

".  .  .  I  made  a  small  sieve  of  parchment,  which  I 
pricked  fall  of  holes  with  a  small  iron  made  hot,  and  t  his 
was  to  corn  it." — Dampier:  Voyage,  an.  1688. 

3.  To  feed  with  corn. 

"If  ye  com  an  auld  glide-aver  wee),  she'll  soon  turn 
about  her  heels,  and  fling  i'  your  face." — Hogg:  Brownie, 
Ac.,  ii.  202. 

II.  Fig.:  To  make  intoxicated. 

COr-na -96-86,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  carnus  (q.  v.), 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Cornels,  an  order  of  opigynous  exogeus, 
alliance  Umbellales.  They  are  mostly  trees  or 
shrubs  with  opposite  exstipulate  leaves,  capitate, 
umbellate,  or  corymbose  flowers,  with  four  sepals, 
four  stamens,  a  filiform  stylo,  a  simple  stigma,  a 
two-ceded  drupe,  with  a  solitary  pendulous  seed  in 
each.  They  are  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  this 
country.  [COENUS.]  In  1844  Lindley  enumerated 
nine  genera,  and  estimated  the  known  species  at 
forty. 


fate,    fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sTr,     marine;    gO.     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     whd,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     car,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  -  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


cornaceous 

COr-na  -ce-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  cornus,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-occous.J  Pertaining  to  the  cornus  or  cornel. 

•corn  age  (age  as  Ig).  s.  [Low  Lat.  cornogium, 
from  Lat.  cornu=&  horn.] 

Old  Eng.  Law :  A  kind  of  Grand  Serjeantry ;  the 
service  of  which  tenure  was  to  blow  a  horn  when 
any  invasion  of  the  Scots  was  perceived.  And  by 
this  many  men  held  their  lands  northward,  about 
Picts-wall.  (Blount:  Law  Diet.) 

*COT -na-mute,  s.  [COESEMUSE.]  A  hornpipe,  a 
bagpipe. 


•cornardye,  s. 
trickery. 


[O.    Fr.    carnardie.]      Deceit, 


"The  uour  cornardyes  thet  amerreth  the  contraye." — 
Ayenbite,  p.  130. 

tcor-na  -tion,  s.  [A  corruption  of  carnation 
(q.  v.).]  Dianthus  Caryophyllus.  [CARNATION.] 

corn -blade,  s.  [Eng.  corn,  and  blade.]  A  name 
for  the  leaf  of  the  Maize,  Zea  Mays. 

corn  -brash,  «.    [Eng.  corn,  and  brash  (q.  v.).] 

GtoJ. :  The  upper  portion  of  the  Lower  Oolite.  It 
consists  of  clays  and  calcareous  sandstones,  which 
pass  downward  into  the  Forest  Marble,  or  into 
beds  of  clay.  It  contains  many  echinodermata  and 
•conchiferous  shells,  but  few  belemnites. 

tcorn  -clad,  a.  [Eng.  corn,  and  clad.~\  Clad  or 
•covered  with  corn ;  bearing  corn. 

corn-cob,  s.  The  ligneous  spike  upon  which  tho 
seeds  of  Indian  Maize  grow ;  the  internal  cone  of  the 
ear.  [Largely  utilized  in  this  country  in  the  arts 
.and  manufactures.] 

corncob-pipe,  s.  A  pipe  made  of  corncob,  the 
•outer  surface  being  smoothed  in  a  lathe  and  the 
central  pith  bored  out ;  they  are  then  fitted  with  a 
hollow  reed  mouthpiece  and  are  much  prized  by 
smokers  on  account  of  the  "  cool,  sweet  smoke  "  they 
afford.  Their  manufacture  has  become  quite  a  con- 
siderable industry. 

corn-crake,  s.  [Eng.  corn,  and  crake  (q.  v.), 
from  tho  cry  of  the  bird.] 

1.  Ornith.:    A  bird,  Crex  gratensis,  perpetually 
heard  in  the  proper  season  in  cornfields  uttering 
the  cry  "Crek.  crek,"  from  which  it  derives  its 
name,  but  so  skillful  in  hiding  itself  from  prying 
spectators  that  it  is  rarely  thatthe  actual  bird  itself 
is  seen.    It  is  a  wader  of  the  family  Rallidee,  and 
the  sub-family  Railing.     The  feathers  of  the  upper 
parts  are  blackish-brown,  ash-colored  on  the  sides, 
and  reddish  at  the  tip ;  the  wing  coverts  rusty-red ; 
the  throat  and  belly  white;  the  breast  olive-ash; 
the  sides  reddish,  striped  with  white.    It  is  migra- 
tory.  It  feeds  on  grain,  grasshoppers,  worms,  snails, 
insects,  &c. 

2.  Farming:  A  hand-rattle,  used  to  frighten  birds 
from  sown  seed  or  growing  corn :  denominated,  it  is 
supposed,  from  its  harsh  sound  as  resembling  the 
<sry  of  tho  rail. 

COr'-ne-a,  8.  [Lat.  fern.  sing,  of  corn«iw=horny, 
from  cornu— a  horn.] 

Anat.:  Tho  transparent  forepart  of  the  external 
coat  of  the  eye,  called  cornea  from  its  horny  struct- 
ure. Its  fuller  name  is  Cornea  pellucida,  the  term 
pellucida,  referring  to  its  transparency.  This  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  the  Cornea  opaca  or  sclerotic 
coat.  It  lets  light  into  the  interior  of  the  eyeball. 
Its  forepart  is  circular  or  nearly  so,  the  arc  being 
about  one-sixth  of  the  circumference  of  the  sphere 
to  which  it  belongs.  Its  curvature  having  a  smaller 
radius  than  the  sclerotic,  it  projects  beyond  that 
membrane,  and  is  more  convex  in  youth  than  in  ad- 
vanced ago.  (Quain.)  [LONG-SIGHTEDNESS,  NEAE- 

SIOHTEDNESS.] 

IT  (1)  Cornea  opaca:  [Lat.,  lit.  =  tho  opaque  horny 
body.] 

Anat. :  The  same  as  the  SCLEROTIC  COAT  (q.  v.). 
>rnea pellucida:  [Lat.,  lit.=the  transparent 
horny  body.] 

corned  (Eng.),  cornit,  cornyt  (Scotch),  pa. par. 
or  (i.  [CORN, «.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  In  senses  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  verb. 

B.  -4s  adjective: 
I.  Literal!!/: 

I.  Pickled  or  preserved  with  salt. 
*2.  Provided  with  corn. 

"...  first,  thai  ar  better  cornyt  than  thai  war  fern- 
yere.  ami  tliair  iimemyg  war  cornyt." — Acts  Ja.  II.,  A.  1456 
(ed.  IsH  '.  p.  45,  c.  '-'. 

II.  Fi(j.:  Intoxicated.    (Slang.) 

corned  beef,  s.    Tho  same  as  CORN-BEEF  (q.  v.). 
"He  might  fill  himself  with  the  corned  beef  and  the 
carrot*     .     .     ." — .Vat'att/ay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*cor-neill,  s.    [CARNELIAN.]    A  carnelian  stone. 

"Item,  ane  ring  with  ane  corncill."-I>iveHturic3  (A.  1542), 
p.  67. 

cor  -ne-Ine,  «.    [Lat.  corneus=ctf  horn,  horny.] 

Gad. :  A  rock  resembling  diabase,  but  without 
distinct  grains.  It  breaks  with  a  smooth  flint-like 
fracture.  ItisthesameasAphanyte  (q.  v.),  (Dana.) 
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cor  -nel(l),s.&a.  [Fr.  comauille^  from  Low  Lat. 
corniola  =  a  cornel-berry,  from  Lat.  cornus,  from 
cornu—a  horn,  in  reference  to  the  hardness  of  the 
wood :  Ital.  corniolo  =  a  cornel-tree,  corniola  =  a 
cornel,  a  cornelian  cherry.] 

A.  As  substantive : 
Botany  ; 

1.  Sing, ;  A  tree,  Cornus  sanquinea.  For  its  botan- 
ical characters  see  CORNUS.    It  is  called  the  Corne- 
tree,  the  Female  Cornel,  Prickwood,  Dogberry-tree, 
Dogwood-tree,  Hounds-tree,  Oaten,  and  Gaten-tree. 
Its  seeds  furnish  lamp-oil. 

"  Meanwhile  the  goddess  in  disdain  bestows 
The  mast  and  acorn,  brutal  food,  and  strews 
The  fruits  of  cornel,  as  their  feast,  around." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  x.,  1.  282-4. 

2.  PL  (Cornels):  The  English  name  given  to  the 
botanical  order  Oornacece  (q.  v.) . 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  wood  of  the  tree  described 
under  A. 

"  And,  foremost  of  the  train,  his  cornel  spear 
Ulysses  wav'd,  to  rouse  the  savage  war.  ' 

Pope.-  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xir.,  1.  609,  510. 

If  (I)  Dwarf  Cornel:  A  common  book-name  for 
Cornus  suecica. 

(2)  Female    Cornel:  The  Dogwood,  Cornus  san- 
guine a. 

(3)  Wild  Cornel:  Cornus  sanguinea. 
cornel-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Cornel.    [CORNEL  (1),  A.  1.] 

cor-ne'-ll-an  (2),  s.    [From  Lat.  cornus  (q.  v.).] 

Bot.:  A  cornel  cherry,  Cornus  mas  or  mascula. 
[CoRNTJS.]  It  has  little  clusters  of  yellow  starry 
Bowers  studding  its  naked  branches  in  early  spring. 
It  was  formerly  cultivated  for  tho  sake  of  its  fruit, 
which  is  like  a  small  plum,  very  sour  till  over-ripe, 
but  then  becoming  more  jgrateful  to  the  palate, 
being  only  sub-acid.  The  Turks  use  it  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  sherbet.  The  fruit  and  leaves  were 
formerly  employed  as  astringents.  It  is  sometimes 
called  also  tne  Male  Cornel  (q.  v.}. 

cornelian  cherry,  s.  The  edible  fruit  of  the 
Cornel-tree  (q.  v.). 

cornelian-tree,  s.  The  same  as  the  CORNELIAN 
CHEBBY  (q.  v.). 

*cor'-nel-llng,  «.  [CARNELIAN.]  A  carnelian 
stone. 

"  A  string  of  comellingis  sett  in  gold  ennamelit  with 
qnheit  and  tua  peril  betuix  every  cornelfng,  content  ng 
Hxviii  coi~nellingis,  and  xxvii  couple  of  peril."— /nven- 
tories  (A.  1578),  p.  263. 

corne  niu§e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  come=a  horn;  O.Fr. 
muse=&  pipe ;  Ital.,  Sp.  &  Port,  cornamusa.] 

*i.  A  pipe  or  flute. 
"  With  comemuse  and  shalmele." — Gower,  iii.  358. 

2.  The  French  and  Italian  name  for  the  bagpipe. 
(Grove.) 

*cor  -ne-ous,  a.  [Lat.  corneus,  from  comu=& 
horn.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Horny;  of  a  substance  resembling 
or  having  the  qualities  of  horn ;  hard. 

2.  Bot..  ZoOL,  rf-c. :  Horny,  hard,  and  very  close  in 
texture,  but  capable  of  being  cut  without  difficulty, 
the  parts  cut  off  being  brittle,  as  the  albumen  of 
many  plants. 

1f  Corneous  lead : 

Min.;  The  same  as  PHOSGENITE  (q.  v.). 

cor  -ner,  *cor-nyer,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  corniere,  from 
Low  Lat.  corneria=an  angle,  a  corner,  from  Low 
Lat.  .corna=a  corner,  closely  connected  with  Lat. 
cornu=z&  horn:  Wei.  cornel:  Irish  ccorn=a  corn.] 

[HOBN.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language , 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  An  angle;  the  point  where  two  converging 
lines  or  surfaces  meet. 

"Three  aspens  at  three  corners  of  a  square." 

Wordsworth;  Heart  Leap  Well,  ii. 

(2)  The  space  included  between  any  two  converg- 
ing lines. 

(3)  The  edge  or  extremity,  even  though  not  an- 
gular. 

"  .  .  .  neither  shalt  thou  mar  the  comers  of  thy 
beard." — Lev,  xix.  '21. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Any  remote,  out-of-the-way,  or  secret  place. 

*' .  .  .  this  thing  was  not  done  in  a  corner." — Acts 
xxvi.  26. 

(2)  Used  indefinitely  for  any  part;  a  nook;  tho 
very  furthest  part. 

"  I  turn'd  and  tried  each  corner  of  my  bed. 
To  find  if  sleep  were  there;  but  »leep  was  lost." 

Dryden. 

(3)  A  direction  or  point. 

"Sits  the  wind  in  that  corner  f'—Shakesit.:  Much  A<1<>, 
ii.  8. 

(4)  A  position  of  great  difficulty  or  embarrass- 
ment. 


corner-stone 


(1 )  A  leather   corner-covering   to   a  half-bound 
ok. 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Bookbinding : 

(r  •  • 

booL. 

(2)  A  triangular  tool  used  in  gold  or  blind  tool- 
ing. 

2.  Comm. :  A  combination  to  buy  up  all  the  avail* 
able  supply  of  any  commodity,  so  that  the  specula- 
tivo  sellers  may  be  unable  to  fulfill  their  engage- 
ments  except  by  buying  of  the  cornerman  at  hia 
own  price.    [CORXEBMAN.] 

"A  corner  properly  speaking  may  be  called  a  secondary, 
not  a  primary,  speculation." — London  Daily  News. 

IT  (1)  To  drive  into  a  corner:  To  place  in  a  posi- 
tion of  great  difficulty  or  embarrassment. 

(2)  To  put  in  (or  to)  a  corner : 

a)  The  same  as  to  drive  into  a  corner  (q.  v.). 

,6)  To  assume  authority  or  precedency  over  in  & 
house. 

"  -  .  .  he  entered  in  his  dwelling  house,  and  not  only 
put  her  to  a  corner,  but  also  staid  there  three  or  four 
mouths,  .  .  ."—Foord;  Suppl.,  Dec.,  p.  464. 

(3)  Little  Church  Around  the  Corner:  Tho  name 
given  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
Transfiguration  in   Now   York  Citv,  that  church 
being  one  of  the  most  noted  in  this  country,  and 
the  favorite  of   theatrical  professionals  from  all 
over  the  world. 

(4)  The  Corner:  In  English  betting  slang  a  name 
forTattersalTs  betting-rooms  at  Hyde  Part  Corner. 

B.  As  adj. :  Situated  at  or  in  a  corner ;  forming  a 
corner. 

Tf  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  corner  and 
angle :  **  Corner  properly  implies  the  outer  extreme 
point  of  any  solid  body ;  angle,  on  the  contrary,  the 
inner  extremity  produced  by  the  meeting  of  two 
right  lines.  When  speaking,  therefore,  of  solid 
bodies,  corner  and  angle  may  be  both  employed : 
but  in  regard  to  simple  right  lines,  the  word  angl* 
only  is  applicable."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*corner-cap,  s. 

1.  Lit.  .*  A  square  cap. 

"A  little  old  man  ...  in  a  comer-cap,  by  his  habit 
seeming  to  be  a  divine."— Breton.-  A  Mad  World,  p.  B. 
(Davies.) 

2.  Fig. :  Tho  completion,  the  chief  ornament,  the 
keystone. 

"Thou  makest  the  triumviry,  the  corner-cap  of 
society."          Shakesp. :  Lore's  Labor's  Lost,  iv.  3. 

corner-chisel,  s.  A  chisel  with  two  edges  pro- 
jecting rectangularly  from  a  corner,  used  for  cut- 
ting the  corners  of  mortises. 

•corner-creeper,  x.  Ono  who  skulks  about  in 
corners. 

"Spider-catcher,  eorner-ereep«r,  C.  E.  pseudo-catholikft 
priest." — Bp.  Hall:  Honor  of  Married  Clergy. 

corner-drill,   s.     The   same   as    ANGLE-BRACH 

(q.v.). 

corner-gate,  s.    A  gate  situated  at  a  corner. 

"...  from  the  gate  of  Ephraim  to  the  corner  pofe, 
four  hundred  cubits."—  2  Chron.  xxv.  23. 

*corner-miching,  a.   Skulking. 

"Our  comer-miching  priests." — Racket:  Life  of  Wit* 
Hams,  i.  134. 

corner-punch,  s. 

Mach. :  An  angular  punch  for  cleaning  out  cor» 
ners. 

corner-saw,  s.  A  saw  for  removing  the  corners 
of  a  block,  giving  it  an  octagonal  shape.  The  saw- 
mandrel  is  mounted  in  a  head  which  traverses  on 
ways  parallel  to  the  trough  in  which  the  block  is 
placed.  The  block  is  slid  in  tho  trough,  bringing  it 
against  the  saw,  and  taking  off  the  corners  in  suc- 
cession. It  is  one  of  the  series  of  block-making 
machines.  (Knight.) 
corner-stone,  corner  stone,  s. 
Architecture  and  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Lit. :  Tho  stone  situated  at  the  most  important 
angle  of  an  edifice,  and  presumably  at  the  founda- 
tion rather  than  at  the  top  of  the  building.  The 
strength  of  buildings  lies  not  in  their  sides,  but  in 
their  angles,  which  hold  the  sides  compactly  to- 
gether; and  the  most  important  part  of  tho  angle 
of  a  building  is  its  lower  part  on  which  the  solid 
angular  portion  above  rests. 

(1)  Of  the  earth  poetically  viewed  as  resting  upon 
foundations;  The  most  important  support  of  the 
earth. 

"  .     .     .     or  who  laid  the  corner  stone  thereof     .      .     ." 

—Job  xrxviii.  6. 

(2)  Of  virtuous   daughters:   The  ornament  and 
support  of  a  household. 

"...  that  our  daughters  may  be  as  corner  stone»t 
polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace." — Pa.  czliv.  12. 


boll,     bo^;     p6ut,    Jtfwl;     cat,     $ell,     chorus,     §hin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pn  =  t 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -s.ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shua.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del* 


corner-tooth 

(3)  Of  the  Church  invisible  viewed  as  a  spiritual 
building:  The  Diviue  Redeemer  viewed  as  the 
foundation  on  which  His  Church  rests,  and  without 
which  the  edifice  would  fall  to  pieces. 

"...  Jeans  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner- 
9tone."—Ephes.  ii.  20. 

IT  Cf.  also  Ps.  cxviii.  22:  "The  stone  which  the 
builders  refused  is  become  the  head-stone  of  the 
corner"  —  and  the  inspired  comments  upon  it  in 
Mark  zii.  10,  11  ;  Luke  xx.  17  ;  Acts  i  v.  11. 

corner-tooth,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  Corntr-tcfth  of  a  Horse  are  the  four  teeth  between  the 
Diddling  teeth  and  the  tushes.  two  above  and  two  below, 
on  each  side  of  the  jaw,  which  shoot  when  the  horse  is 
four  years  and  a  half  old."  —  Farrier's  l>ii-t. 

corner-wise,  *corner-wyse,  adv.  Diagonally; 
with  the  corner  in  front  ;  not  square* 

"  Comer-icysc.    Angulatim."  —  Huloet. 

tcor  -ne"r,  v.  t,    [CONNER,  s.'} 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  drive  into  a  corner  or  an  angle. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  drive  into  a  corner,  and  so  into  a 
position  of  great  difficulty. 

II.  Comm.:  To  buy  up  all  the  available  supply 
of  any  commodity,  so  as  to  drive  the  speculative 
sellers  into  a  corner  ;  to  act  as  a  cornerman  (q.  v.)* 

fcor  -n5r-$,-ble,  a.  [Eng.  corner;  -able.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  bought  up  by  a  cornerman  (q.  v.)* 

"Useful  articles  of  daily  consumption  are,  perhaps, 
eomerable,  but  only  at  enormous  outlay  and  risk,  unless 
speculative  buying  and  selling  have  already  gone  great 
lengths  with  them."—  London  Daily  Xews. 

*COrn-ere,  s.  [Eng.  corn,  and  ere=ear.]  An  ear 
of  corn. 

"The  sweuene  of  the  seuene  comeres."  —  Trtvisa,  ii.  305. 
COr  -nSred,  a.    [Eng.  corner;  -ed.] 

1.  Lit.:  Having  corners  ;  angular. 

"...  square  like  a  castle,  or  comer*  d  like  a  triangle, 
or  round  like  a  tower."  —  Austin:  Hcec  Homo,  p.  76. 

If  Generally  used  in  compounds  ;  as,  Three-cor- 
nered, four-cornered,  &c. 

2.  Fig,:  Driven  up  into  a  corner;  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion of  great  difficulty. 

*cornered-cap,  s.   A  comer-cap. 

"Square  or  four  comered-capps."  —  Strype:  Life  of  Par* 
ker;  App.t  No.  40. 

fCOr  -nSr-er,  *.  [Eng.  corner;  -er.]  A  corner- 
man (q.  T.). 

"Is  the  cornerer  either  morally  or  legally  a  worse  man 
than  the  cornered  ?  "  —  London  Daily  Xews. 

COr'-nSr-Ing,  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.     [CORNER,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  <£  particip.  adj.;    (See  the 
verb.) 
0*  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord,  Lang,:  The  act  of  driving  or  putting  in  a 
corner. 

2.  Comm,  :  The  buying  up  of  any  article,  so  as  to 
place  the  speculative  sellers   of   it  in   a   corner. 


"Probably  no  one  unconnected  with  a  very  speculative 
kind  of  trade  absolutely  approves  of  or  defends  'comer- 
in>j.'  "  —  London  Daily  ffews. 

COr'-nSr-less,  a.  [Eng.  corner;  -less.}  Having 
DO  corners  or  angles  ;  not  angular. 

"  Thrust  into  straight  corners  of  poor  wit 
Thee,  who  art  cornerlesa  and  infinite." 

Donne:  Tranal.  of  Psalms, 

cor'-nSr-m&n,  cor-nSr-Sr,  s.  [Eng.  corner; 
man,  -«r.]  One  who  buys  up  as  much  as  possible  of 
any  commodity,  so  that  the  speculative  sellers  of  it, 
when  the  time  comes  to  deliver,  cannot  fulfill  their 
engagements,  except  by  buying  of  the  cornerman  at 
big  price,  and  are  thus  driven  into  a  corner. 

"Some  one  has  taken  liberties  with  the  market  by 
tpeculatively  selling  what  he  has  not  got;  and  the  corner- 
man comes  in  and  plays  Prince  Hal  and  Poins  by  spoiling 
the  spoiler."—  London  Daily  News. 

cor'-n6t,  *cor'-nStt,  *cor'-nette,  s.  [Fr  cornef, 
CQrnette=&  little  horn,  dimin.  of  corne=a  horn  ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  carnete;  Ital.  cornetto.] 

*X,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  little  horn. 

2.  A  musical  instrument  formerly  used  in  war,  or 
for  signaling,  proclamations,  &c,    [II.  1.] 

3.  A  cornet-lt-piston  (q.  v.). 

4.  A  square  cap  anciently   worn   by  doctors  of 
divinity. 

B.  A  kind  of  lady's  head-dress,  so  called  from  two 
projections  resembling  horns. 

6.  A  cap  of  paper  used  by  retailers  for  inclosing 
email  wares. 

7.  A  little  piece,  a  bit. 

"He  taketh  the  assay  with  corners  of  trencher  bread," 
~-Lfland:  Inthron.  of  Abp.  Xevtll,  vi.  9. 


(2) 
*3. 
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II.  Technically: 

1.  Music: 

(1)  An  obsolete  reed  wind-instrument  not  unlike 
a  hautboy,  but  larger  and  of  a  coarser  quality  of 
tone.    They  were  of  three  kinds,  treble,  tenor,  and 
bass.    The  tubes  gradually  increased  in  diameter 
from  the  mouthpiece  to  the  end,  and  their  outline 
was  gently  curved,  hence  the  Italian  name  cornetto 
curvo.    In  Germany  and  in  England  they  were  once 
in  common  use  for  sacred  and  secular  purposes. 
They  were  often  made  of  wood  neatly  covered  with 
dark  leather.    (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

(2)  A  cornet-stop  (q.  V  ). 

2.  Farriery: 

(1)  (See  extract.) 

"  Cornet  of  a  Horse  is  the  lowest  part  of  Ms  pastern 
that  runs  round  the  coffin,  and  is  distinguished  by  the 
hair  that  joins  and  covers  the  upper  part  of  the  hoof."  — 
.Farrier's  Diet. 

(2)  An  instrument  for  blood-letting  ;  a  fleam. 
3.  Military: 

(1)  A  company  or  troop  of  horse,  so  called  from  a 
cornet-player  being  attached  to  each. 

(2)  The  officer  who  formerly  carried  the  colors  in 
an  English  troop  of  horse,  corresponding  to  the  en- 
sign in  infantry.    The  title  is  now  disused,  being 
superseded  by  that  of  second  lieutenant. 

"...  every  cornet  of  cavalry  envied  the  grace  and 
dignity  with  which  the  veteran  appeared  in  Hyde  Park  on 
his  charger  at  the  head  of  his  regiment."  —  Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

(3)  The  ensign  or  colors  of  a  troop  of  cavalry. 

"  .  .  .  the  beiring  of  all  his  hienes  banneris  stand. 
artis,  cornettis,  pinsaillis,  haudschenyeis,  .  •  ."  —  Acts 
Ja.  VI.,  1600  (ed.  1814),  p.  244. 

4.  Surg.  :  An   auricular   instrument,  which  does 
not  protrude  beyond  the  external  ear.    It  is  used  in 
cases  of  obstruction  of  the  tneatus  auditorius  by 
reason  of  contraction,  or  the  presence  of  polypi, 
and  is  made  of  gold  or  silver. 

5.  Chem.  :  A  paper  head,  in  form  of  a  cone,  used 
to  cover  a  vessel. 

cornet-a-piston,  .«. 

Music  :  A  metallic  wind-instrument  of  the  trum- 
pet class,  furnished  with  valves  and  stoppers.  It 


cornin 

corn  -fl<Sw-«r,  ».    [Eng.  com,  &n&  flower.} 

1.  Formerly  (Gen.) :  Various  plants  found  in 
corn. 

"  There  be  certain  cornflowers,  which  come  seldom  or 
never  in  other  places,  unless  they  be  set,  bat  only  amongst 
corn  .  .  ." — Bacon-  ffat.  Hist. 

Z.  Now  (Spec.) :  (1)  Centaurea  Cyanus,  (2)  Papaver 
Rhceas. 

IT  (1)  Golden  Cornflower:  Chrysanthemum  sege- 
turn. 

(2)  Yellow  Cornflower:  The  same  as  (1)  (q.  v.). 

cor-nlc,  a.  [From  Lat.  corn(iw)  (q.  v.),  and 
Eng.,  Ac.,  stiff,  -ic.]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from 
the  tree  Cornel. 

cornic  acid,  s.    The  same  as  CORNIN  (q.  v.). 

cor'-nl9e,  *cor-nish,  s.  [Old  Fr.  &  Ital.  cor- 
nice; Fr.  corniche,  from  Low  Lat.  cornur  (genit. 
cor7ucts)=a  border,  from  Gr.  fcortmis=a  wreath,  a 
cornice,  fcorone=a  crown.] 

Arch. :  The  highest  projectionof  a  wallor  column ; 
any  molded  projection  which  crowns  or  finishes 


Cornet-a-Piston. 

was  formerly  called  a  cornopean.  Its  quality  is 
midway  between  that  of  the  bugle  and  the  trumpet. 
It  is  frequently  used  in  orchestras  where  a  trumpet 
is  not  obtainable,  but  it  has  not  until  recently  been 
much  employed  in  the  scores  of  classical  music. 

cornet-stop,  s. 

Music :  A  name  which  has  been  given  to  several 
kinds  of  organ  stops. 

*cor'-net,  v.  i.  [COBNET,  «.]  To  play  on  the 
cornet. 

"  Here's  a  whole  chorus  of  Sflnans  at  hand  cornetting 
and  tripping  th'  toe." — Chapman:  Widdowes  Teares,  iii. 
(Davits.) 

cor'-net-9Jf,  s.  [Eng.  cornet;  -cy.]  The  rank, 
position,  or  appointment  of  a  cornet. 

"•  .  .  a  cornetcy  of  horse  his  first  and  only  commis- 
sion .  .  ." — LA.  Chesterfield. 

cor'-net-er,  cor'-nSt-Ist,  *cor-net-tier,  s. 
[Fr.  cometier,  from  come=a  horn.]  A  blower  or 
player  of  the  cornet. 

" .  .  .  the  rabble  of  trumpetters,  cornetters,  and 
other  musicians,  .  .  ." — HakewiU:  On  Providence. 

cor-nStte',8.   [Fr] 

Metal. :  The  little  tube  of  gold  left  when  the  alloy 
of  silver  and  gold  taken  from  the  cupel  is  rolled  and 
boiled  in  nitric  acid  to  remove  the  former  metal. 
(Ogilvie.) 

COr'-ne^ule, s.  [Fr.  comeule,  dimin. of  corne  (m.), 
cornee  (f.)=horned  ;  Lat.  cornu=ahorn.]  [('OKXK- 
ous.] 

Entom. :  One  of  the  minute  transparent  segments 
defending  the  compound  eyes  of  insects.  (Owen.) 

cor'-ne-us,  s.    [Lat.=horny  (?).] 

Mining:  A  kind  of  tin  ore  found  in  black 
columns,  with  irregular  sides  and  terminating  in 
prisms.  ( \\~eale.) 

COrn-fleld,  C0rn-field,8.  [Eng.  corn,  and  field.'] 
A  field  in  which  corn  is  growing;  corn  or  arable  land. 

"...  a  wide  expanse  of  cornfield,  orchard  and 
meadow,  .  .  ." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 


Cornice. 

the  part  to  which  it  is  attached.    When  plain  it  is 
called  a  coping  (q.  v.). 

"  Cornice  or  frieze,  with  bossy  sculptures  graven." 
Jfiftou.  P.  £.,  bk.  i. 

cornice-pole,  s.  A  pole  carried  along  the  tops 
of  windows,  on  which  run  rings,  to  which  are 
attached  the  curtains. 

cornice-ring, ». 

Ordnance :  The  ring  which  lies  next  to  the  trun- 
nion ring. 

•cor  -nl-cle,  s.  [  Lat.  corniculum,  dimin.  of 
cornu=a  horn.]  A  little  horn. 

COr-nlc'-U-la,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  corniculum=a 
little  horn,  dimin.  of  corn«=a  horn.] 

Anat. :  Any  small  projections  like  diminutive 
horns.  Two  such  exist  upon  the  hyoid  bone  besides 
two  cornua  or  horns.  There  are  also  cornicula  of 
the  larynx. 

cor-nlc-u-la'-rl-a,  s.  [Lat.  cornicularius  =  a 
soldier  who  led  the  wing  of  a  small  division  of 
troops.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lichens,  tribe  Parmeliaceie.  The 
species  are  rigid  tufted  plants,  found  on  the  ground 
or  on  high  mountains. 

*cor-nlc'-u-late,  a.  [Lat.  corniculatus,  from 
corm*=a  horn.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Horned,  crescent-shaped. 

"  Venus  moon-like  grows  comiculate.'1 — H.  More. 

2,  Bot.:  (See extract.) 

"  Comiculate  plants  are  snch  as  produce  many  distinct 
and  horned  pods;  and  comiculate  flowers  are  such  hollow 
flowers  as  have  on  their  upper  part  a  kind  of  spur,  or  little 
horn."— Chambers'  Encyclo. 

*COr-nIc'-u.-lere,  s.  [  Lat.  cornicularius  =  an 
officer  who  led  the  wing  of  a  small  body  of  troops.] 

1.  A  lieutenant  or  assistant  to  a  superior  officer. 

2.  An  assistant  or  secretary  to  a  magistrate. 
*cor-nlf'-lc,  a.   [Lat.  cornu=a  horn,  and/aoio= 

to  make.]    Productive  of  horn ;  making  horn. 

*COr-nIf-I-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  cornijic;  -ation.] 
The  formation  of  horn. 

"The  habit  of  corniflcntion  is  more  likely  to  have  been 
formed  nearer  home." — Southey. 

cor'-nl-form,  a.  [Lat.  corniformis,  from  comu= 
a  horn,  and  forma  =  form,  shape.]  Horn-shaped. 

*cor-nlg'-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  comiger,  from  cornu- 
=  a  horn,  and  gero  =  to  carry,  to  bear.]  Bearing 
horns;  horned. 

"Nature,  in  other  cnrnigerous  animals,  hath  placed  the 
horns  higher,  .  .  ."— Brmcne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

cor-nln,  s.  [Lat.  corn(us)  =  a  cornel-tree;  and 
Eng.  suff.  -in  (Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  A  crystalline  bitter  substance  extracted 
from  the  root  of  Cormts  Jtorida.  The  bark  of  this 
tree  is  used  as  a  febrifuge.  It  is  also  called  cornio 
acitl. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wgt,     here,     camel,    h§r,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go.    p5t, 
Or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     who,     s6n;     mate,     cub,     cure,     unite,     ciir,     rule,     full;     trf.     Syrian,      as,     ra  =  e;     ey  =  a.    -  qu  =  kw> 
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corn  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CORN,  v.] 
A.  i  B.   As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  The  act  of  preserving  or  pickling 
•with  brine. 

2.  Potnfer-moJMnff:  The  actor  process  of  granu- 
lating powder. 

corning-liouse.  s. 

Powder-making:  The  house  or  building  in  which 
the  corning  or  granulating  of  powder  is  carried  on. 

"From  the  mill  the  powder  is  brought  to  the  corning- 
house." — Hist,  of  Gunpowder,  Sprat's  Hist.;  B.  S.,  p.  28L 

Corn  -  Ish,  *Corn-yshe,  a. &s.  [Eng.  Corn(wall)  ; 
and  ,-utf .  -i*h.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cornwall,  Eng- 
land. 

" .  .  .  the  Cornish,  Irish,  and  many  of  the  Armoric 
words."—  Richards:  Welsh  IHct.,  Pret 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  language  anciently  spoken  in  Cornwall ;  it 
was  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic.  Itsurvived  as  a  spoken 
language  up  to  the  present  century.  Its  literary  re- 
mains are  scanty. 

*2.  An  inhabitant  or  native  of  Cornwall. 

"The  Cornish  have  entirely  lost  the  original  language 
of  their  country." — Richards:  Welsh  Diet.,  Pref. 

Cornish-boiler,  s.  The  cylindrical-flue  boiler  of 
Smeaton,  who  did  so  much  to  increase  the  economy 
of  working  steam. 

Cornish-chough,  »Cornyshe-chowghe.  *. 

Ornith. :  A  bird,  Fregilus  graculus,  one  of  the 
Corvidee  (Crows).  Its  bill  and  legs  are  of  a  fine 
orange  color ;  the  feathers  of  the  back  are  glossy 
black ;  its  tongue  is  long,  and  its  claws,  which  are 
black  in  color,  large  hooked.  It  catches  up  bits  of 
lighted  sticks,  and  is  occasionally  the  originator  of 
fires.  It  is  found  in  England,  in  the  Alps  and  in 
<3reece. 

Cornish-diamond,  «.  A  variety  of  transparent 
quartz. 

Cornish-engine, «.  A  form  of  single-acting  con- 
densing steam-engine  used  especially  in  the  copper 
and  tin  mines  of  Cornwall,  England,  but  also  used 
as  a  pumping-engine  for  water-supply  in  very  many 
places.  St  rani,  being  admitted  above  the  piston  at 
the  commencement  of  the  stroke,  follows  the  piston 
to  the  point  of  cut-off;  the  remainder  of  the  stroke 
is  completed  by  the  combined  aid  of  expansion  and 
the  momentum  acquired  by  the  mass  of  material 
set  in  motion  by  the  first  impulse  of  the  steam.  On 
the  completion  of  the  stroke,  the  steam  is  allowed 
to  pass  freely  from  one  side  of  the  piston  to  the 
other,  producing  an  equilibrium  of  effect  during 
the  out-stroke.  Before  the  piston  arrives  at  the 
point  of  commencement  again,  the  equilibrium- 
valve  is  closed,  shutting  in  a  quantity  of  steam 
before  it.  By  means  of  this  cushioning,  which  is 
subject  to  the  nicest  adjustment,  the  loss  from 
-clearance  and  steam-ports  is  rendered  practically 
nothing,  if  the  steam  so  compressed  be  equal  to  the 
initial  pressure.  (Knight.) 

Cornish-hug, «. 

1.  Lit.:  (See  extract.) 

"  A  Cornish-hug  is  a  term  used  in  wrestling,  when  one 
has  an  adversary  on  his  breast,  and  holds  him  there." — 
•Chambers. 

*2.  Fig. :  A  treacherous  throw  or  injury  done  by  a 
pretended  friend.  (Fuller.) 

*cor-nish,  s.    [CORN-ICE.]    A  cornice. 

"Ten  small  pillars  .  .  .  sustaining  thscornish." — 
Sandys:  Travels,  p.  166. 

corn -Ished,  a.    [Eng.  cornish;  -«J.] 
Her. :  Adorned  with  a  cornice  or  molding. 

•corn -1st,  s.  [Eng.  corn(et);  -isf.]  A  performer 
-on  the  cornet  or  horn. 

corn  -lisas,  a.  [Eng.  corn;  -less.]  Destitute  of 
or  unprovided  with  corn. 

corn  -mus,e,  s.    [CORNEMUSE.] 

cor-n6'-pe-an,  s.  [Lat.  cornu  =  a  horn;  Gr. 
pai'u?i=a  hymn,  a  war-song.] 

Music:   [CORNET- A-PISTON.] 

C0r-n5  -Vln,  s.  LMod.  Lat.  cornov(a),  and  Eng. 
suff.  -I'H.] 

Chem.:  A.  rosin  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
obtained  from  the  bark  of  Coroa  Cornova,  a  tree 
growing  in  the  East  Indies. 

Corn  -Stone,  s.    [Eng.  corn,  and  stone.'} 

Geology : 

1.  An  earthy  limestone  of  Devonian  age,  often 
mottk-cl  red  and  green.  In  places  it  exists  only  in 
small  concretionary  Jumps,  but  at  others  it- expands 
into  large  sub-crystalline  masses.  Fish  remains  are 
found  in  it. 


2.  An  earthy  concretionary  limestone  in  the  Per- 
mian rocks,  undistinguishable  externally  from 
No.  1,  but  quite  different  in  age,  being  much  more 
recent. 

cor  -nu,  s.    [Lat.=a  horn.] 

Science,  <5tc. :  A  horn,  or  anything  more  or  less 
horn-shaped. 

cornu-ammonis,  s.  [The  horn  of  Ammon,  i.  e., 
of  Jupiter  Ammon,  the  horns  on  whose  head  the 
fossil  cephalopod  so-called  was  supposed  to  resem- 
ble.] 

1.  Geol. :  An  old  name  for  the  fossil  shells  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Ammonites  or  the  family  Ammoni- 
tid»  (q.  v.). 

2.  Anat. :  A  name  for  the  hippocampus  major  or 
pee  hippocampi  of  the  brain,    [CORNUA.] 

COT'-nu-a,  «.  pi,    [Lat.,  pi.  of  comu=a  horn.] 

1.  Anat.  <£  Zool. :  Horns,  or  horn-like  processes  on 
any  part  of  the  body  or  the  framework  more  or  less 
comparable  to  horns.     They  are  larger  than  cor- 
nicula  (q.  v.) .   There  are  cornua  of  the  coccyx,  of  the 
hyoid  bone.of  the  fascia  lata,  &c.   ( Quain.) 

2.  JBot.:  Horn-like  processes  in  the  corona  of  cer- 
tain plants.    [COENU.] 

*cor-na -bl-an-lte,  ».  [Lat.  Cornubia  =  Corn- 
wall, and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Geol. :  A  hard  and  laminated  purple  or  dark  blue 
rock.  Dana  considers  it  identical  with  Felsite 
(q.v.). 

cor-nu-c6'-pl-a,  cor-nu-co -pi-SB,  s.  [Lat.= 
the  horn  of  plenty :  cornu=a  horn ;  copia=plenty.] 

1.  Antiq.   (of  the  two  forms) :  The  horn  of  plenty ; 
a  horn  wreathed  and  filled  to  overflowing  with 
flowers,  fruit,  corn.  ic.  It  was  the  symbol  of  plenty, 
peace,  and  concord.    It  was  fabled  to  have  been  a 

fift  from  Jupiter  to  his  nurse,  the  goat  Amalthcea. 
t  was  a  frequent  attribute  of  Ceres. 
"  A  cornucopia  fill'd  her  weaker  hand, 
Oharg'd  with  the  various  offspringof  the  land. 
Fruit,  flowers,  and  corn." 

Hughes;  The  Triumph  of  Peace. 

2.  Bot.  (of  the  form  Cornucopias) :    A  genus  of 
grasses,  tribe  Phalereee.    Only  known  species,  the 
Cornucopiee  cucullata  (the  Horn  of  Plenty  Grass), 
often  cultivated  in  gardens.  It  is  a  native  of  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor. 

cor-nu-ll  -teg,,  s.  [Lat.  corn»=a  horn,  and  Gr. 
lithos=&  stone.] 

Paloeont. :  A  genus  of  Silurian  Annelids,  order 
Tubicola.  Cornulites  eerpularius  is  a  cosmopolite 
Silurian  fossil,  ranging  from  Sweden  to  North 
America,  and  ascending  from  a  low  position  in  the 
Llandeilo  formation  to  the  very  summit  of  the 
Ludlow  rocks.  Mnrchison  considered  it  a  fossil 
very  distinctive  of  the  Silurian  formation.  (Mur- 
chison:  Siluria.) 

cor'-nus,  s.  [Lat.  cornus,  cornum.—  (\)  a  cornel- 
cherry,  a  dogwood  tree,  (2)  a  javelin  made  of  cor- 
nel-wood; from  comu=a  horn,  the  name  being 
given  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  the  wood.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the 
order  Cornaceee  (q.  v.).  Calyx, four-toothed ;  petals, 
four  superior ;  stamens,  four.    Fruit,  drupaceous, 
two-celled,  two-seeded.    Cornus  sanguinea  has  an 
arborescent  stem,  five  to  six  feet  high,  with  straight 
branches,  the  older  ones  dark  red,  the  strongly- 
nerved  leaves,  which  are  opposite,  at  first  green 
on  both    sides,  becoming  dark   red   before  they 
fall ;  the  inflorescence  consisting  of  cymes  studded 
with  numerous  white  flowers;  no  involucre.     It 
is   found  in  woods  and   thickets,   especially   on 
a  chalk  or  limestone  soil.     The  Dwarf  Cornel,  C. 
suecica,  is  a  herbaceous  plant  about  fix  inches 
high,  with  opposite  sessile  leaves,  inflorescence 
umbellate,  with  few  flowers.     Four-leaved  petal- 
old  involucre  present.     A  creeping  plant,  grow- 
ing in  alpine  pastures.    Its  berries  are  said  to  bo 
tonic  and  to  have  the  quality  of  increasing  the  ap- 
petite.   The  barks  of  Cornus Jlorida,  C.  sericea,  and 
C.  circinata  are  used  in  this  country  as  substitutes 
for  Peruvian  bark  in  intermittent  fevers ;  the  young 
branches  of  the  first-named  plant  stripped  of  their 
bark  and  rubbed  with  their  ends  against  the  teeth 
make  them  very  white,  and  are  used  in  this  capac- 
ity in  connection  with  snuff  by  some  of  the  women 
of  North  Carolina,  while  the  Indians  extract  a  scar- 
lot  color  from  the  bark  of  the  fibrous  roots.    C.  offl- 
cinalis  is  cultivated  in  Japan,  where  its  fruits  are 
an  ingredient  in  the  fever  drinks  of  the  country. 
(For  the  COBNEL  and  the  CORNELIAN  CHEERY,  soo 
those  words.) 

2.  Palceo-botany :  It  is  believed  that  the  genus 
Cornus  has  been  found  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of 
the  United  States. 

cor-nu-spi'r'-a,  «.  [Lat.  cornu=&  horn,  and  spira 
=  a  coil,  twist,  or  spire.] 

Zool.  <£  Palceont. :  A  foraminifer  with  an  un- 
chambored  spiral,  suggestive  of  the  form  of  tho 
Gasteropodous  gemis  Planorbis.  It  came  into  ex- 
istence only  in  the  Tertiary,  and  still  exists  in  the 
North  Atlantic  about  530  fathoms  deep. 


*cor-nttte  ,  v.  t.  [CORNTJTE,  o.J  To  bestow  Uornl 
upon,  to  make  a  cuckold  of,  to  cuckold. 

"  You  are  motit  shamefully,  most  sinfully,  most  soorfi> 
fully  cornutfd."— Ford:  Love' s  Sacrifice,  iv.  L 

cor-nute  ,a.&8.  [Lat.  cornuru8=hon>ed;  cornu 
=  a  horn.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Lit. :  Bearing  horns  ;  liornod. 
•2.  Fig.:  Cuckolded. 

II.  Bot. :  Horn-shaped,  horned:  terminating  in  a 
process  like  a  horn,  as  the  fruit  of  Trapa  bicornit. 

*B.  Assubst. :  A  cuckold. 
*cor-nut'-Sd,  a.    [Eng.  cornu<(e) ;  -ed.] 

1.  Lit. :  Bearing  horns,  horned. 

2.  Fig.:  Cuckolded. 

"  Comuted  aldermen,  and  hen-peck' d  squires." 

Somervile:  The  Bowling-Green. 

*cor-ntl'-t6,  8.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  cornutui  = 
horned,  cornu=a  horn.]  A  cuckold,  one  who  wears 
the  horns. 

"...  the  peaking  Cornulo  her  husband,  .  .  .  "-— 
Shakesp.:  Merry  Wives,  iii.  6. 

*cor-ntt -tor,  8.  [Eng.  cornut(e);  -or.]  One  who 
cuckolds  another ;  a  cuckold-maker. 

"  Defiles  his  bed  and  proves  his  own  cornutor." 

Jordan :  Poems,  bk.  ii. 

corn'-wain,  s.  [Eng.  corn,  and  vain.]  A  corn- 
wagon. 

"...  a  loaded  cornwoin  presseth  its  sheaves." — Bp. 
Borsley:  Biblical  Criticism,  vol.  iv.,  p.  820. 

Corn'-wall  (1),  s.  [From  Cornubia,  the  old 
Lai  in  name  of  the  county ;  Wei.  Kemu= Corn  wall: 
Wei.  kern,  cor»=a  horn,  and  A.  S.  Wealas=tiM 
Britons.] 

Geog. :  A  county  of  England,  constituting  tho 
southwest  extremity  of  the  island.  It  is  from 
about  70  to  81  miles  long  by  42  broad. 

corn'-wall  (2),  8.  [A  corruption  of  cornel  (2), 
t.  e.,  of  corn.]  Cornwall-sallet.  [COBNEi-SAiLM, 

COBN-SALLET.] 

corn'-wal-lite,  s.  [Ger.  cornwallit,  from  Eng. 
Cornwall  (q.  v.).  where  it  occurs,  and  Eng.  suff.  -itt 
(Min.).] 

Min. :  A  green  amorphous  mineral,  with  a  hard- 
ness of  4'5,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  4'16.  Compo- 
sition :  Arsenic  acid,  30*22 :  phosphoric  acid,  2*15 ; 
oxide  of  copper,  54 '55;  and  water,  13-02.  Found  in 
olivenite  in  Cornwall.  (Dana.) 

COra'-wSed,  s.  [Eng.  corn,  and  weed.]  Biter- 
rula  pelecinus.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

tcorn'-y'  (1),  a.    [Eng.  corn  (1),  s. ;  -y.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Producing  corn  or  grain. 

2.  Furnished  with  grains  of  corn. 

"  .    .    .    bringing  home  the  corny  ear." 

Prior:  Solomon;  Knowledge. 

3.  Consisting,  or  of  the  nature,  of  corn. 

"The  summer's  corny  crowne." 

Sir  P.  Sidney:  Ps.  lixlr. 

4.  Made  or  produced  from  corn  or  malt. 

"  Now  I  have  dronke  a  draught  of  corny  ale." 

Chaucer:  The  Pardoneres  Tale,  12,390. 

II.  Fig.:  Intoxicated.    (Slang.) 

•cor-ny1  (2),  a.  [Lat.  corn  (u) ;  suff.  -y.]  Of  the 
nature  or  appearance  of  horn  ;  corneous. 

c8r  -6-Cpre,s.  [Malay  (?)  or  some  other  language 
from  the  Eastern  Islands,] 

Naut. :  A  type  of  vessel  used  in  tho  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago. It  is  of  various  forms.  A  corocore  of  the 
Moluccas  is  a  masted  vessel  WM50  ft.  long,  matted 
over  for  about  four-fifths  of  this  distance.  That  in 
use  in  Celebes  has  a  raisodapparatus  projecting  be- 
yond the  gunwale  and  tho  stern  to  accommodate  a 
second  tier  of  rowers.  Thecrow  sometimes  number 
sixty  men,  and  the  vessel  is  not  unfrequently  em- 
ployed for  piratical  purposes.  (OgilvieJ 

*cor  6-dy1,  "cor'-rft-dy1,  s.  [Low  Lat.  corrodiwn, 
corredium, conn-ilium;  Ital.  corredo;  O.Fr.conroi 
=  f\irniture,  provision.  The  ultimate  source  of  the 
word  is  not  clear,  but  is  probably  Lat.  con=cum= 
with,  together,  and  rodo=to  gnaw,  to  eat.] 

Old  Eny.  Lnir:  A  sum  of  money,  or  allowance  of 
meat,  drink,  and  clothing,  due  to  tho  king  from  an 
abbey,  or  other  house  of  religion,  whereof  he  19 
founder,  toward  the  reasonable  sustenance  of  such 
a  oneof  his  servants,  or  vadelets,  as  bethinks  good 
to  bestow  it  on.  The  difference  between  a  corody 
and  a  pension  seems  to  bo,  that  a  corody  is  allowed 
toward  tho  maintenance  of  any  of  the  king's  ser- 
vants in  an  abbey  ;  a  pension  is  given  to  one  of  the 
king's  chaplains  for  his  better  maintenance,  till  he 
may  be  provided  of  a  benefice.  (Blount.) 

tc5-r5l ,  s.   [COROLLA.] 

Bot.:  An  anglicized  form  of  Lat.  corolla  (q.  v.). 


boll,    boy;     pout,    Jowl;    cat,    cell,     chorus,     9hln,    bench;     go,    gem;     thin,    this;     sin,    as.;     expect,     Xenophon,    ejist.   ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -aion  =  shfin;      -tlon,      -slon  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shfis.     -ble.    -die.    &c.  =  bel,     d»L 
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Corolla  of  Flower. 


c8-r8l  -19.,  ».  [Lat.=a  little  crown,  wreath,  or 
garland ;  dimin.  of  corona— &  crown,  a  wreath  or 

Hot. :  The  inner  whorl  of  two  series  of  floral  envel- 
opes, occurring  in  the  more  highly  developed  plants. 
It  is  situated  within  the  outer  of  these  envelopes 
called  the  calyx,  and  exteriorly  to  the  stamens  and 
pistils.  In  all  cases  its  divisions,  which  are  called 
petals,  alternate  with  those  of  the  calyx.  They  are 
generally  colored — i.  e.,  in  botanical  language,  they 
are  some  other 
color  than  green. 
The  corolla  is,  as 
a  rule,  larger  than 
the  calyx,  but  in 
some  plants  this 
Is  not  the  case. 
When  the  petals 
of  a  corolla  are 
all  distinct,  they 
are  said  to  be 
polypetalous, 
which  is  the  nor- 
mal type  of  a  co- 
rolla. When  they 
cohere  continu- 
ously by  their 
margins  they  are 
generally  called 
roonopetalous  (one-pet aled),  which  is  not  a  quite 
accurate  term ;  a  better  one  isgamopetalous,  mean- 
Ing  that  the  petals  have  in  a  certain  sense  con- 
tracted what  may  be  poetically  called  a  marriage 
union.  For  the  several  forms  of  corollas  see  MONO- 

PETALOCS,    POLYPETALOTJS  ;    SCO    also    PETAL.     The 

petals  of  a  corolla  are  really  only  modifications  of 
leaves.  The  corolla  is  not  essential  to  the  repro- 
duction of  a  plant.  It  shades  the  productive  organs 
inside  it  from  injury,  and,  in  some  cases,  by  secret- 
ing honey  attracts  bees  and  other  insects  to  aid  in 
their  fertilization. 

o8r-8l-la  -go-oils,  a.  [Lat.  corolla,  and  suff. 
-oeeiM.]  Pertaining  to  a  corolla. 

".    .    .    a  corollaceous  covering." — Lee. 

c5r  -Sl-la-r?  or  cS-r81  -la-ry,  *c5  -rSl-ar-Ie, 
•c6  -rol-ar-jf,  «.  [Fr.  corollaire;  Ital.  corollario; 
Lat.  coroitari«m=a  present  of  a  crown  or  garland : 
eoroJ(a=a  little  crown,  dimin.  of  cor<ma=a  crown.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  present  of  a  crown  or  a  wreath. 

"  A  corolarie  or  mede  of  coroune." 

Chauoer:  Boethius,  p.  91. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  1. 
n.  Figuratively: 

1.  An  appendix,  a  supplement. 

"A  corollary  to  this  preface,  in  which  I  have  done 
justice  to  others."—  Vryden:  Fables.  (Pref.) 

2.  A  consequence,  a  result. 

"It  is  but  a  natural  corollary  that  we  enforce  our  vigil- 
ance against  it." — Government  of  the  Tongue. 
•3.  Surplus,  excess. 
"  Now  come,  my  Ariel,  bring  a  corollary, 
Rather  than  want  a  spirit :  appear,  and  pertly." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  iv.  1. 
fi.  Any  adjunct. 

"What  they  call  liberty  and  its  corollaries." — J.  A. 
Froude,  in  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Math.:    An   inference,     deduction,   or   conse- 
quence which  follows  from  what  is  directly  demon- 
strated in  a  proposition. 

2.  Law :  A  collateral  consequence. 

tcir  -Si-late,  cor'-Sll-a-tSd,  a.  [Lat.  corolla, 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ate.] 

1.  Like  a  corolla. 

2.  Having  a  corolla. 

tc8r'-ol-let,  s.  [A  dimin.  of  Fr.  corolle  =  a  co- 
rolla.] 

Hot. :  The  corolla  of  a  floret  in  an  aggregated 
flower. 

CO-rSl-lI-flbr'-SB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  corolla  (q.  v.),  ftos 
(genit.  Jlorw)=a  flower,  and  fern.  pi.  suff.  -GE.] 

Bot.:  A  division  or  subdivision  of  Exogens,  in 
which  the  petals  are  united  into  a  hypogynous 
corolla  or  not  attached  to  the  calyx.  It  was  first 
introduced  by  Decandolle  in  the  edition  of  his 
"  Theorie,"  published  in  1819.  He  included  under 
it  each  orders  as  Sapotaeeffl,  Ebenaceee,  Oleineae, 

^pocyne8e,Gentiane8B,Convolvulaco8e,  Labiatee,  &c. 
;  may  be  divided  into  two  series— a  Hypogynous 
one,  in  which  the  stamens  are  free  from  the  corolla, 
and  an  Epipetalous  one,  in  which  they  are  inserted 
Upon  the  corolla. 

tc6r'-6l-line,  a.    [Eng.  coroii(a)  ,•  -ine.] 
Bot. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  corolla. 
"On  the  parts  of  the  flower  colored  hairs  occur  which 
have  been  called  corolline."—Balfour;  Bot.,  g  61. 


tCO-r5l  -list,  s.    [Eng.  coroll(a);  -ist.] 

Bot. :  One  who  classifies  plants  according  to  their 

corollas. 
"  The  botanical  world  was  divided  into  factions  of  corol- 

lists  and  fruticists."— Earle:  Eng.  Plant  Names,  p.  xxxvii. 

c5-rSl  -lule,  c8r-8l-lu-la,  s.    [Dimin.  of  Lat. 
corolla  (q.  v.).j 
Botany : 

1.  Gen. :  A  small  corolla. 

2.  Spec.:  The  corolla  of  a  floret  in  a  composite 
flower. 

Cor-6-man  -del,  s.  &  a.  [A  corruption  of  Tamil 
Telugu,  &c.  Cholomandala,  from  Chola,  the  name 
of  a  dynasty  of  kings,  and  mandaZ=  region.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geog.:  The  territory  along  the  western  shore  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  from  the  month  of  the  Krishna 
to  Point  Calimere. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  in  any  way  to  the  region 
described  under  A. 

fCoromandel-wood,  s.  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  any  fine  wood  of  the  genus  Diospyros,  brought 
from  the  Coromandel  coast.  Much  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  finest  kind  of  furniture. 

c8-r6'-na,  s.  [  Lat.  =  a  garland,  wreath,  or 
crown.] 

1.  Roman  Archceol. :  A  garland  or  crown  given  as 
the  reward  of  bravery.    The  highest  of  these  honor- 
ary decorations  was  the  civic  crown  (corona  civica) , 
given  to  one  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  Roman 
citizen.    To  one  who  first  mounted  a  rampart  or 
entered  the  enemy's  camp,  the  corona  vallaris  or 
castrensis  was  given.    On  one  who  first  scaled  the 
walls  of  a  city  in  an  assault  the  corona  muralis  was 
bestowed ;  and  on  one  who  first  boarded  a  ship  be- 
longing to  the  enemy  the  corona  navalis. 

2.  Architecture : 

(1)  A  broad  projecting  face,  forming  the  principal 
member  of  a  cornice.    The  soffit  is  throated,  so  as 
to  form  a  drip  edge. 

(2)  A  circle  or  crown  suspended  from  a  roof,  espe- 
cially  of  churches,  to   hold   tapers;   called   also 
corona  lucis.    Sometimes   it   is  constructed   with 
tiers  of  circlets  rising  pyramidically. 

3.  Bot. :  A  whorl  of  leaf-like  or  filiform  organs, 
often  brightly-colored,  intervening  between  the  per- 
ianth and  the  stamens,  sometimes  attached  to  the 
former  and  sometimes  to  the  latter.    In  the  Nar- 
cissus it  is  coherent  and  bell-shaped ;  in  the  Pas- 
sion-flower it  consists  of  brightly-colored  hairs ;  in 
Lychnis  it  is  a  small  coronet  at  the  base  of  the 
rotate  lamina  of  the  corolla ;  in  Lamium  it  is  a 
circle  of  leaves ;  in  various  BoraginaceeD  it  consists 
of  five  scales;  while  in  Parnassia  it  appears  in  the 
form  of  five  leaves,  their  apex  studded  with  9-5 
glandular  bodies.    (Thome.) 

4.  Anat.:  Anything  crown-shaped.    Thus  the  col- 
lection of  radiating  fibers  in  each  hemisphere  of 
the   brain   is   called   the   corona    raaiata.    Mayo 
termed  it  the  fibrous  cone. 

5.  Aitron.:  Either  of  two  constellations.    [IT  (1), 

6.  Optics: 

(1)  Gen. :  An  appearance  like  a  halo  surrounding 
the  heavenly  bodies. 

(2)  Spec. :  A  halo  surrounding  the  moon  when  she 
is  seen  projected  against  the  sun's  disk  in  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  latter  luminary.    It  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  which  at 
other  times  is  invisible. 

"The  corona  depicted  on  the  photographic  plate  was 

vastly  different  from  the  corona  seen  by  the  eye,  .    .    ." — 

The  Transit  of  Venus,  in  London  Times. 
11  (1)  Corona  australis  (the  Southern  Crown) : 
Astron. :  A  southern  constellation  nearCentaurus. 

It  is  an  ancient  constellation  first   mentioned  by 

Ptolemy. 

(2)  Corona  borealis  (the  Northern  Crown) : 
Astron. :  An  ancient  northern  constellation,  sit- 
uated between  Bootes  and  Hercules. 

(3)  Corona  lucis : 

Arch. :  The  same  as  CORONA,  2  (2). 

c5r -6-nach,  cor  -a~nlch  (ch  guttural),  s.  [Gael, 
corronac/i.]  A  dirge,  a  funeral  lamentation. 

"...  and  next  morning  their  wives  »nd  daughters 
came,  clapping  their  hands,  and  crying  the  coronach,  and 
shrieking,  and  carried  away  the  dead  bodies  .  .  ." — 
Scott:  Waverley,  ch.  xv. 

c5-ro  -nal  or  c8r  -6-nal,  «•  &  «•    [Fr.  coronal; 
Lat.  coronalis,  from  corona=a  crown.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  corona,  in  any  of  the  senses 
of  the  word. 

"  .  .  .  we  should  have  obtained  a  detailed  spectrum 
of  the  coronal  atmosphere  and  chromosphere  .  .  ." — 
The  Transit  of  Venus,  in  London  Times. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  crown  of  the  head. 

".  .  .  a  round  tubercle  between  the  sagittal  and  coro- 
na? suture." — Wiseman. 


*3.  Pertaining  to  the  crown  or  to  a  coronation. 
"The  law  and  his  coronal  oath  require  his  undeniable- 
assent." — Milton:  Eikonoklastes,  ch.  vi. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  wreath,  a  crown. 

"Those  boys  with  their  green  corona/." 

W*ordsiror(/i:  Idle  ShepherdJtoys. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.:  The  first  suture  of  the  skull. 

*2.   Tournaments:    A   tilting   spear.     [CORONER 

T|  Coronal  suture : 

Anat.:  A  suture  connecting  the  frontal  and  the 
two  parietal  bones.  It  is  called  also  the  fronto- 
parietal  suture. 

*c8-ro  -nal-ly1 ,  adv.  [Eng.  •coronal ;  -ly.]  In  a 
coronal  manner ;  in  a  circle. 

"The  oil  was  poured  coronary  or  circularly  upon  the 
head  of  kings." — Browne:  Garden  of  Cyrus,  ch.  i. 

c5r-6-na  -men,  «.   [Lat.  =  a  garland  or  wreath.} 

ZoOl. :  The  superior  margin  of  a  hoof ;  the  coronet. 

cor-o^nar  -1-89,  s.  pi.  [Fern.  pi.  of  coronariue= 
pertaining  to  a  wreath  or  garland,  from  corona 
(q.  v.).] 

Bot. :  An  order  in  Linnreus'  Natural  System.    He  • 
included  under  it  Ornithogalum,  Scilla,  &c. 

cor-6-nar-I-e  -83,  s.  pi.    [CORONAHUS.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Mr.  Bentham  to  one  of 
the  four  great  series  into  which  he  divides  the 
Endogens,  the  others  being  Epigynse,  Nudiflorfle, 
and  Glumales.  The  Coronariese,  ranked  second  in 
the  series,  have  flowers  with  a  double,  usually 
petaloid,  perianth ;  and  a  superior  ovary  almost 
always  syncarpous. 

c8r  -b-na-ryS  a.  &  *•  [F*1-  coronaire;  Lat.  coro- 
narius,  from  corona=a  crown,  a  wreath.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertaining  to  or  situated  on  the- 
head  as  a  crown ;   resembling  or  representing   a 
crown. 

"  The  coronary  thorns  did  pierce  his  tender  and  sacred 
temples." — Bp.  Pearson:  On  the  Creed. 

2.  Anat.:    Resembling   a   crown   or   circlet;   an 
epithet  applied  to  certain  arteries,  ligaments,  veins, 
&c. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Veter. :  A  small  bone  in  the  foot  of  a  horse. 

coronary  arteries,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  Two  arteries  springing  from  the  aorta, 
before  it  leaves  the  pericardium,  whose  function 
is  to  supply  the  substance  of  the  heart  with  blood. 

"The  substance  of  the  heart  itself  is  most  certainly- 
made  and  nourished  by  the  blood,  which  is  conveyed  to  it 
by  the  coronary  arteries." — Bentley:  Sermons. 

coronary  ligament,  s. 

Anat. :  For  definition  see  extract. 

"...  the  round  ligament  called  the  coronary  liga- 
ment of  the  radius." — Toad  <*•  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat., 
vol.  i.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  137. 

coronary  vein, «. 

Anat. :  A  vein  running  in  a  groove  of  considerable- 
depth  in  a  transverse  direction,  and  separating  the- 
auricles  from  the  ventricles  of  the  heart.  It  ends 
in  the  right  auricle. 

coronary  vessels,  s.  pi.  Certain  vessels  which 
furnish  the  substance  of  the  heart  with  blood. 

c8r  -6-nate,  a.  [Lat.  coronatus,  from  corona=a 
crown.] 

*I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  or  wearing  a  crown; 
crowned. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  Furnished  with  a  coronet.    A  term  some- 
times used  of  the  pappus  of  some  composite  phtuts, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Tansy,  Tanacelum  vulgare. 

2.  ZoOl.     (of  spiral  shells) :     Having  the  whorls 
surrounded  by  a  row  of  spines  or  tubercles,  as  in 
some  species  of  Voluta,  Conus,  Mitra,  &c.    In  this 
sense  it  is  more  frequently  written  Coronated. 

cor  -6n-a  ted,  a.  [Eng.  coronat(e);  -ed.]  The 
same  as  CORONATE  (q.  v.). 

cor  6n-a  -tion  (l),  *co-ro-na-cyon,  s. &  a.  [Low 
Lat.  coronatio,  from  corcma=a  crown ;  Ital.  corona- 
zione;  Sp.  coronation.  Corona  in  Latin  does  not 
mean  the  royal  crown,  but,  like  the  Gr.  Stephanos, 
is  only  such  a  "  crown  "  or  garland  as  the  victors  at 
the  Olympic  games  and  other  men  subjects  gained 
and  were  allowed  to  wear.  (Trench:  Synonyms  of 
the  New  Testament,  p.  86.)]  [CROWN.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  ceremony  of  solemnly  crowning  a 
king,  at  which  he  is  invested  with  the  insignia  of 
royalty. 

"  Corownynge  or  coronacyon.  Coronaeio."  —  Prompt. 
Parv. 

"...  the  most  splendid  coronation  that  had  ever 
been  known."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 


ftt«,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we.     wet,     here,     camel,    h§r,    tl^re;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     p6X 
or.     wore,     wolf,     work,     wh6,     son;     mute,     cfib,     cttre,     unite,     c5r,     rflle,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     ca  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  fcw. 


coronation 

*2.  The  pomp  or  assembly  attending  at  tlio  cere- 
mony of  crowning  a  king. 

"  In  pensive  thought  recall  the  fancied  scene, 
See  coronations  rise  on  ev'ry  green." 

'  ftp*i  Kin'»tles,  v.  34. 

*f  The  ceremony  was  in  use  among  the  Jews  (2 
Kings  xi.  11, 12),  and  from  them  probably  the  Chris- 
tain  nations  borrowed  it  at  first.  It  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  English  sover- 
eigns are  still  crowned.  For  the  oath  they  have 
first  to  swear  see  CORONATION  OATH, 

B.  An  adj.:  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the 
ceremony  of  coronation. 

"...  a  cough,  sir,  which  I  caught  with  ringing  in 
the  king's  affairs  upon  his  coronal  i<»i~<\ny,  nir."—fHiakesp.; 
Benrt/IV.,Pt.II.,iii.2. 

coronation  oath,  *  The  oath  taken  by  a  king 
at  his  coronation. 

TT  For  the  words  of  the  oath  administered  to  Eng- 
land's sovereigns,  which  remain  as  they  were  in 
Blackstone's  time,  see  the  extract : 

The  coronation  oath  is  conceived  in  the  following 
terms: 

The  Archbishop  or  Bisktyp  shall  say,  Will  you  solemnly 
promise  and  swear  to  govern  the  people  of  this  kingdom 
of  England  and  the  dominions  thereto  belonging  accord- 
ing to  the  statutes  in  parliament  agreed  on  and  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  same  ? 

The  King  or  Queen  shall  say,  I  solemnly  promise  so  to 
do. 

Archbishop  or  Bishop.  Will  you  to  your  power  cause 
law  mid  justice,  in  mercy,  to  be  executed  in  all  your 
judgments  ? 

Kinj  or  Queen.    I  will. 

Archbishop  or  Bishop.  Will  you  to  the  utmost  of  your 
power  maintain  the  laws  of  God,  the  true  possession  of 
the  gospel  and  the  ptotestant  reformed  religion  estab- 
lished by  the  law?  And  will  you  preserve  unto  the 
bishops  and  clergy  of  this  realm,  and  to  the  churches 
committed  to  their  charge,  all  such  rights  and  privileges 
as  by  law  door  shall  appertain  unto  them,  or  any  of  them? 

Kimj  or  Qiu'cn.    All  this  I  promise  to  do. 

After  this  the  King  or  Queen,  laying  his  or  her  hand 
upon  the  holy  gospels,  shall  say,  The  things  which  I  have 
here  promised  I  will  perform  and  keep,  so  help  me  God: 
and  then  shall  kiss  the  book.— Black-stone:  Comment.,  bk. 
i.,  ch.  vi. 

tf  By  the  act  of  Union,  5  Anne,  c.  8,  the  sovereign 
subscribes  an  oath  also  to  preserve  the  Protestant 
and  Presbyterian  Church  Government  in  Scotland 
before  ruling  over  that  land. 

coronation  stone,  s. 

Archceol.  &  Hist.:  A  stone  on  which  England's 
sovereign  is  crowned.  It  is  fixed  under  the  seat  of 
an  oaken  "coronation  chair"  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  London.  It  is  a  historic  fact  that,  prior  to 
A.  D.  1296,  this  stone  lay  in  the  abbey  of  Scone  in 
Perthshire,  Scotland,  and  that  the  Scotch  had  for 
a  long  period  been  accustomed  to  crown  their  kings 
upon  it.  In  1296,  however,  it  was  captured  by 
Edward  I.,  King  of  England,  and  an  engagement 
made  in  1328,  in  the  treaty  of  Northampton,  to  give 
it  back  was  not  kept.  It  seems  historic,  too,  that  it 
had  boon  first  placed  in  the  abbey  of  Scone  in  A.  D. 
805,  the  Scotch  having  brought  it  originally  from 
Ireland.  But  when,  as  has  been  done,  an  effort  is 
made  to  identify  it  with  the  stone  which  the  pa- 
triarch Jacob  used  fora  pillow  at  Luz  or  Bethel 
(Gen.  xxviii.  11, 18,  22)  the  region  of  myth  has  been 
reached  and  history  left  far  behind. 

COr-O"n-a'-tion  (2),  s.  [A  corruption  of  carnation 
(q.  v.).]  Dianthus  Caryophyllus. 

*c5-rone,  v.  t.    [CROWN.]    To  crown. 

"  Salomon  was  corond  kyng." — Legend  o/  Holy  Rood, 
p.  79. 

CO  ro  -n€  (!),«.  [Gr.  fcortme=(11  a  crow,  (2)  any- 
thing bent  or  curved  like  a  crow's  bill.] 

Anat.:  The  acute  process  of  the  lower  jawbone, 
go  named  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a  crow's 
bill. 

*co-rone  (2),  *co-rowne,  *.    [CROWN-.] 

"Than  lieth  the  mede  in  the  corone," 

Chaucer.-  Boethius,  p.  119. 

cor  -6n-el  (1),  *cor-nall,  *.  [A  dimin.  from  Lat. 
corona.} 

1.  The  iron  hoad  of  a  tilting-spear,  constructed  so 
as  to  be  sufficient  to  unhorse  without  wounding  a 
knight.    Though  properly  of  iron,  it  was  occasion- 
ally, when  intended  for  practice  or  pleasure  only, 
made  of  wood.    It  terminated  in  three  points,  thus 
remotely  resembling  a  crown,  whence  it  received  its 
name. 

"  Cornall,  and  amplate  and  grapers." — Fosbr«A.v. 

2.  A  tilting-spoar. 

"With  coronals  stef  and  stelde."—  Lyttean*  Dincoimx,  ',119. 

*coronel  (2),s.    [COLONEL.] 

cor  6-neT-la,  s.  [Mod,  Lat.  dimin.  from  Class. 
Lat.  roro>ia=a  crown.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Ophidians,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Coronellidce  (q.  v.).  Coronet  I  a  •  m.-itriura 
is  common  on  the  continent. 
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cSr-6-nel  -11-dse,  a.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cortwiin, 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  ~id&.~\ 

Zool.:  A  family  of  Ophidians,  sub-order  Colu- 
brina.  They  are  broad  snakes,  flat  beneath,  with 
the  shields  of  the  head  regular.  [CORONELLA.] 

*co-rone-ment,  *co-ron-ment,  s.  [Mid.  Eng. 
coro/ie=crown ;  and  suff.  -ment.]  A  coronation  or 
crowning. 

"  Whan  the  folk  had  Men  at  the  coronment." 

fcthrrttie  Untune,  p.  73. 

c6r  -6"-ner,s.  [Low  Lat.  coronator,  from  corona.] 

Eng.  Law:  A  functionary  whose  name  coroner — 
anciently  coronator,  from  Lat.  corona -=  a  crown— 
implies  that  he  has  principally  to  do  with  pleas  of 
the  crown  or  in  which  at  least  the  crown  is  con- 
cerned. His  office  is  very  ancient,  mention  being 
made  of  it  in  A.  D.  925.  His  court  is  a  court  of 
record  in  which,  after  sight  of  the  body  of  one  who 
has  died  in  prison,  or  so  suddenly  that  suspicions 
of  violence  may  bo  excited,  a  jury  summoned  for  the 
purpose  pronounces  a  decision  as  to  the  cause  of 
death.  **  Accidental  death"  is  a  frequent  verdict, 
but  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  *'\\  illful  murder 
against  some  person  or  persons  unknown." or  an  in- 
dividual is  named.  In  this  the  proceedings  under 
the  auspices  of  the  coroner  prepare  the  way  for  a 
criminal  prosecution.  Ho  also  officiates  as  a  sheriff's 
substitute  when  the,  sheriff  himself  is  interested  in 
a  suit,  and  cannot  therefore  act  in  it  himself.  From 
four  to  six  are  appointed  for  each  county  in  Eng- 
land. 

If  In  the  United  States  the  coroner  is  an  elective 
county  officer.  His  duties  are  similar  to  those  of  a 
coroner  in  England. 

coroner's  court,  s. 

Law:  A  court  of  record  in  which  a  coroner  dis- 
charges his  appropriate  functions.  (Eng.) 

coroner's  inquest,  s.  An  official  inquiry  of  a 
coroner  into  the  cause  of  any  sudden,  violent,  or 
mysterious  death. 

*c5r   6-net  (1) ,  s.    [CORNET.] 

"  Taking  two  coronets  and  killing  forty  or  fifty  men." — 
Battaile  near  tfeicbury  in  Berkshire,  Sept.  20,  1643,  p.  2. 
(Davies.) 

c5r'-6-net  (2),  a.    [Ital.  coronetta,  dimin.  from 
Lat.  corona=8i  crown.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  small  crown  or  circle  of  gold,  or  of  gold 
and  precious  stones. 

"...  'twas  not  a  crown  neither,  'twas  one  of  these 
coronets  .  .  ."—Shakesp.:  Julius  Ctesar,  i.  2. 

2.  Fig.:  Nobility,  noble  birth  or  high  descent. 

"  Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets." 

Tennyson.-  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vert. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Her.:  An  inferior  kind  of  crown  worn  by  the 
nobility.  The  coronet  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  con- 
sists of  a  circlet 
of  gold,  on  the 
edge  four  crosses 
pattee  or  b e- 
tween  as  many 
fleurs-de-lis ;  and 
from  the  center 
crosses  rises  an 
arch  surmount- 
ed by  an  orb  and 
cross.  The  coro- 


Duke's  Coronet. 


net  of  a  duke  is  adorned  with  strawberry  leaves; 
that  of  a  marquis  with  leaves  and  pearls  inter- 
posed; that  of  an  earl  has  the  pearls  raised  above 
the  leaves ;  a  viscount's  coronet  is  surrounded  with 
pearls  only,  as  is  also  that  of  a  baron ;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  the  number  is  restricted  to  four. 

2.  Archceol.:  An  ornamental  head-dress. 

3.  Tournament :  A  coronel  or  head  of  a  tilt  in  g- 
spear.    [CpRONEL  (1).*.] 

4.  Veterinary:  The  lower  part  of  the  pastern  of  a 
horse    that    runs  round  the  coffin,  and   is   dNtin- 
guished  by  the  hair  that  joins  and  covers  the  upper 
part  of  the  hoof. 

5.  Bot. :  Hairs  arranged  in  a  form  like  that  of  a 
coronet.    Example,  those  at  the  apex  of  a  ripe  seed 
of  Epilobium.    (Thom&.) 

*c5r'-o"-net,.r.  [CORONETS.]  To  adorn  or  deck 
as  with  a  coronet. 

"The  simple  lily  braid 
That  coronet*  her  temples." 

jr.  urutt,  in  OffiMe. 

cfir -6-net-ed,  a.  [Eng.  coronet;  -ed.]  Wearing 
or  entitled  to  wear  a  coronet ;  of  noble  birth. 

c8-r6n  -I-form,  a.  [Lat.  corona— SL  crown,  and 
/0r7rttt=form,  appearance.]  Having  the  form  or 
"appearance  of  a  crown. 

c5r  i  nll'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  dimin.  of  Class. 
Lat.  rorrma=a  crown. ) 

Bot.:  A  gonus  of  LeguminosBP,  the  type  of  the 
sub-tribe  Coronillere  (q.  v.).  It  has  unequally 
pinnated  leaves  and  long  tapering  legumes,  .-epa- 
rating  at  last  into  one-M&oad  joints.  Coronilla 


corporal 


is  called  Scorpion  Senna.  It  is  a  small  bush 
with  bright  yellow  (lowers,  growing  iii  many  parts 
of  Europe.  Its  leaves  are  cathartic,  like  those  of 
the  true  senna,  but  less  powerful  in  their  action. 
Other  cathartic  species  are  C.  tWM'i'a,  from  Southern 
Europe,  C.  globosa,  and  C.  iberica;  but  the  juice  of 
C.  varia  is  poisonous.  Various  others  are  cultivated 
as  ornamental  plants. 

cor-6-nIl  -le-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  coronill(a)t 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -cce.] 

Bot.:  A  sub-tribe  of  leguminous  plants,  tribe 
Heydsareae. 

cfir  -in-old,  a.    [From  Gr.  koronS=&  crow    . 
anything  hooked  or  curved    .    .    .    the  apophysis 
of  a  bone,  andeirfos=form.] 

Anat.:  Hooked  or  curved  at  the  tip,  as  various 
portions  of  the  skeleton  are.  Thus  there  is  a  cor- 
onoid  fossa  of  the  humerus,  a  coronoid  process  of 
the  lower  jaw,  and  another  of  the  ulna. 

"The  olecrannr  and  coronoid  fossa)  are  confluent."  — 
Trans.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.  (1873),  voL  xiii,  p.  203. 

cor'-ftn-ule,  s.    [A  dimin.  from   Lat.  coro»a  =  a 
crownt  a  garland.] 
Botany  : 

1.  Gen.  :  The  little  crown  or  coronet  of  downy  tuft 
on  a  seed. 

2.  Spec.:  A  small  body  resembling  a  calyx,  crown- 
ing the  nucule  in  the  genus  Chara. 

*coroune,  *corowne,  *corune,  s.  &r.    [CROWN.] 

CO-ro'-z6,  s.  &  a.  [Native  name  of  the  palm.  Cf. 
Sp.  coroza=  a  painted  cap  like  a  miter.]  For  defini- 
tion see  etymology. 

corozo  nut,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  seed  of  a  palm,  Phytelephas  macro- 
carpa,  a  native  of  tropical  America,  the  hardened 
albumen  of  which  is  used  by  turners  under  the  name 
of  vegetable  ivory. 

cor'-p5r-a,  s.  pi.    [Lat.,  pi.  of  corpus  (genit.  cor- 


. 

Anat.:  Bodies.  Thus  there  are  Corpora  albican- 
tia,  corpora  Arantii,  corpora  cavemosa,  corpora 
gemculata,  corpora  mammillaria,  corpora  quad- 
rigemina,  and  corpora  striata.  [COEPU8.] 

cor'-p&r-al  (1),  8.  [Corrupted  from  FT.  caporal; 
Ital.  caporale,  from  Ital.  capo=head,  chief,  from 
Lat.  capu£=head.] 

Military  : 

*1.  Formerly  :  A  kind  of  brigade-major,  who 
commanded  skirmishing  parties  detached  from  the 
other  forces.  This  was  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
the  reigns  of  Queen  Mary  and  Queen  Elizabeth. 

2.  Now:  A  petty  non-commissioned  officer  ranking 
immediately  under  a  sergeant,  and  just  above  the 
ordinary  rank  and  file.  He  has  charge  of  one  of  the 
squads  of  the  company,  places  and  relieves  sen- 
tinels, and  keeps  good  order  in  the  guard. 

If  (1)  Corpora  I  o/  a  ship:  An  officer  that  hath  the 
charge  of  setting  the  watches  and  sentries,  and  re- 
lieving them:  who  sees  that  all  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  keep  their  arms  neat  and  clean,  and  teaches 
them  how  to  use  them.  He  has  a  mate  under  him. 
(Harris.) 

(2)  Lance  corporal: 

Milit.:  One  who  acts  as  corporal  previously  to 
his  obtaining  the  full  appointment  to  that  grade. 
Meanwhile  his  pay  is  only  that  of  a  private. 

cor'-p6r-al  (2),  *corporalle,*corporas  (£«?.), 

COr-p6-ra-le  (Lat.),s.  [O.  Fr.  corporal;  Ital.  cor- 
porate; Low  Lat.  corporate,  from  Lat,  corporate 
(  pallium)  =0.  cloak  or  coverlet  for  the  body.]  [CoB- 
POEAL,  a.] 

Eccles.;  The  fine  linen  cloth  which  is  used  to  cover 
the  consecrated  elements  in  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

[CORPORAS,] 

".  .  .  this  gquier  had  with  hym  the  patent  and  cor- 
pora/." —  Berners;  Froissart's  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  ec. 

If  A  corporal  oath  :  An  oath  taken  by  any  person 
with  his  hand  on  the  corporal  or  corporas. 

cor  -pir-al,  *cor  -p6-rall,  a.  [O.  Fr.  corporal; 
Fr.  corporel;  Lat.  corporaL"s=pertainingto  a  body, 
from  corpus  (genit.  corports)=a  body.] 

1.  Bodily;   pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the 
body. 

".  .  .  the  creditor  had  over  him  all  the  rights  of  a 
slave-master  with  respect  to  corporal  coercion  and  punish- 
ment." —  Lewis;  Creil.  Etirly  Konunt  Iliat,  (1865),  ch.  xiii. 
pt.  ii.,g38,  vol.  ii.,  p.  479. 

2.  Material,  corporeal;   not  spiritual;    having  a 
body  or  BUb*UUiC6. 

".    .    .    what  seemed  corporal  melted, 
As  breath,  into  the  wind." 


*f  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  corporal. 
corporeal,  and  bodily:  "Corporal,  corporeal^  and 
bodily,  as  theirorigifl  l>e<i»e!iks,  have  all  relation  to 
the  same  object,  the  body;  but  the  two  former  are 
employed  to  signify  relating  or  appertaining  In  the 
body;  thelatUr  to  denote  containing  or  forming 


boll,     bo~y;     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenopnon,     e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -^ion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  e  bel,      del. 


corporate 
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corpse 


part  of  the  body.    Hence  we  say  corporal  punish-  sole.    Corporations  aggregate  consist  of  two  or  more  *cor-pbr-e  -I-ty\  s.    [Lat.  corpore«s=pertaining 

inrni.    bodily   vigor  or    strength,   corporeal   sub-  persons  legally  incorporated  in  a  society,  which  is  to  or  having  a  body.]     Corporeality,  materiality; 

stances:  the  Godhead  bodily,  the  corporeal  frame,  kept  up  by  a  succession  of  members,  either  in  per-  the  quality  or  state  of  having  a  material  body  and 

bodily  exertion    .    .    .    corporeal  is  distinguished  petuity  or  until  the  corporation  is  dissolved.     A  substance. 

from  spiritual,  bodily  from  mental."    (Crabb:  Eng.  corporation  sole  consists  of  a  single  individual  and  "  The  one  attributed  corporeity  to  God,  and  the  other 

Synon.)  his  successors,  the  intention  being  to  perpetuate  a  shape  and  figure  "—stiliinyflcet. 

cor-por-aj-le  *     [CORPORA.  (2)  ,]  K^SA&^S^.  'SS&SKS  „  *cor-£br'-g-ous,  «-     [Lat.  corporeus,  from  cor 

,»^^ '****"**•*   [Enfi'COr-    "S,r±Cc!  n'ptero^^^  ^^l^-.^.™^ 

•    ^no  quality  or  state  of  being  embodied  or  of    ShSSK^ iSjLr^Idifte^teyKttS  to B^ 

-  \  or  corporal  existence,  a  corporation,  the  phraseology  must  always  include 
the  words  *'  and  his  successors."  In  England  the 
king  or  a  bishop  is  a  corporation  sole,  as  the  office 
is  immortal  though  the  man  may  die. 


.    not  able  to  conceive  God  to  be  anything  but  a 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  body ;  earthly,  not  spir- 


Corporation  Act,  S. 


"The  affections  being  more  gross  and  corporeous 
-Hammond,  Work,,  vol.  iv.,  p.  630. 


"  While  she  BO  many  strokes  heaps  ineicesee, 
That  fond  grosse  phansie  quite  for  to  suppresse 
Of  the  souls  corporai'ty." 

More;  On  the  Svul,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii,  §  29. 

2.  A  corporation,  guild,  or  confraternity. 

'*     .    .    A  corporajty  of  griffin-like  promoters  and  appa- 
ritors?"— Milton:  Of  Reformation.  unless  he  had  within  the  twelve  mouths  preceding          .—    -  --, .. .-—*--    -      -       ,-.* 

*COr -pi-ral-ly1,    *COr-pO-ral-lye,    adv.    [Eng.  received  the  Sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  Wear,  from  Lat.  corpus  (genit.  corppri»)=a  body, 

corporal'  -ly.]  the  Church  of  England.    It  is  generally  coupled  and /ocio  (pass.  /io)=to   make.]     To   embody  or 

1.  lu  a  manner  pertaining  to  or  affecting  the  body,  with  the  Test  Act,  passed  on  March  29, 1673,  under  endow  with  a  bodily  form  or  nature. 

2.  In  a  material  or  substantial  manner;  not  spirit-  the  name  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.    Both  ".    .    .    the  spirit  of  the  world  corporifted."— Boyle; 
ually.  were  repealed  on  May  9, 1828,  public  opinion  haying  Works,  i.  495. 

.    altho*  Christ  be  not  corporally  in  the  outward    for  some  time  previously  been    so  much  against        cor -p6  sant,  s.    [Sp.  cuerpo=n  body,  and  santo 
i»nd  visible  signs,  yet  He  is  corporally  in  the  persons  that    OWBtt  ttfflt  thefa  operation  was  annually  suspended    _h  j    .  Itay  &  o  SDL  corpo  santo  T 
duly  receive  tnem    .    .    ."-Sharp,  vol.  vii.,  ser.  15.  by  a  Bill  of  Indemnity.  Nail.:  A.  name  given  by  sailors  to  aluminous 

Jeaye  was j£ven  touring  in  a  biH  repealing    electric  body  of  ten  observed  on  dark  stormy  nights 

skipping  about  the  masts  and  rigging  of  a  ship. 

corps  (ps  silent),  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  corpus 
=  a.  body.  Originally  the  same  word  as  corpse 
(q.v.).] 

A.  . !  *  substantive : 
*I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  body ;  the  human  frame. 

"Cold  numbness  streight  bereaves 
Her  corps  of  sense,  and  t  If  air  her  soul  receives." 

Denham, 

2.  A  body  (used  contemptuously) ;  a  carcass. 

scorns  his  brittle  corps,  and  seems  ash  am' d 


tcor  -por-al-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  corporal  (l),s.,  and 
m«+kif.l  The  office,  rank,  or  position  of  a  cor- 
POTftl. 

*COr  -por-flll-t^,  8.     [CORPORALITT.] 

*cor-p&r-as,  'corperaus,  »corporaus,  'cor- 
porasse,  s.  [O.  Fr.  corporaux,  pi.  of  corporal  =  *COr'-pOr-a-t5r,  «.  [Eng.  corporal  (e)  •  -or.]  A 


contained  a  clause  requiring  all  municipal  magistrates  to 
receive  the  sacrament  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
Church  of  England." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 


porasse,  s.         .     r.  corporaux,  p.  o    corpora  =  ---,    .  .  - 

pertaining  to  the  body,  from  Lat.  corporaiw.J  [COB-    member  of  a  corporation  or  corporate  body. 

*cor-p6r-a-ture,  8     [Eng  corporate);  -ure.] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  embodied  ;  cor- 

pora lit.  v. 

2.  Bodily  existence  or  nature. 

"For  whose  corporal  ure,  lineaments  of  body,  behavior 


Be  corporal  or  eucharist-cloth. 
*corporas-cloth,  s.    The  corporas. 
COT  -p6r-ate,  a.     [Lat.  corporate  =  shaped  or 
formed  into  a  body,  from  corpus=a  body.] 
1.  United  iu  a  body,  community,  or  corporation; 


,  , 

of  manners,  and  conditions  of  mind,  she  must  trust  to 


legally  competent  to  transact  business  as  an  indi-    others,    .    .'   ."—Strype:  Life  of  Sir  T!  Smith,  App.  No.  4. 


Dryden:  Don  Sebastian. 


vidua! ;  having  a  corporation ;  incorporated. 
"  The  municipal  or  corporate  towns  in  Italy  were  gov- 
•ned  by  magistrates  of  their  own,    .    .    ." — Melmoth: 


erned   by  mat 

Cicero,  bk.ii.,  Let.  5,  N.  9. 


2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  united  body ;  of  the  nature 
of  a  corporation  or  union  of  individuals. 

"...  a  strong  corporate  cohesion  and  corporate 
work." — London  Times. 


cor-pbr  -e-al,  a.  &  s.    [O.  Fr.  corpora?.]    [CoE- 
POEAL,  a.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  body ;  bodily,  as  opposed 
to  mental,  Arc. 

"His  vital  presence — his  corporeal  mold?" 

Wordsworth:  Laodamia. 


3.  Belonging  to  a  corporation  or  corporate  body ; 
as.  Corporate  property. 

*4.  General,  united,  unanimous. 

*'  They  answer,  in  a  joint  and  corporate  voice." 

Shakesp.:  Titnon,  ii.  2. 

IF  (1)  Corporate  county  : 

English  Law :  A  city  or  town  with  more  or  less 
territory  annexed  to  it,  to  which  has  been  granted 
the  privilege  of  being  a  county  in  itself,  instead  of 
being  comprised  within  another  county.  Such  are  tigucc,  i.  129. 
London,  York,  Bristol,  Norwich,  Coventry,  &c. 
(Blackstone,  bk.  i.  Introd.) 

(2)  Corporate  name:  The  name  given  to  a  corpo- 
ration when  it  is  elected.    By  this  name  only  must 
it  sue  and  be  sued. 

(3)  Corporate  reunion: 
Ecclesiol.:  [REUNION.] 

*cor  -p6r-ate,  r.  t.  &  i.    [COEPORATE,  a.] 
1.  Trans. :  To  incorporate,  embody,  or  unite. 
"...    alleaged  to   be  corporated  in  my  person." — 
Henry  VIII.,  an.  1545. 


2.  Having  a  body. 

"...  a  great  observer  of  the  nature  of  devils,  holds 
they  are  corporeall,  .  .  ," — Burton:  Anat.  of  Melancholy, 
p.  40. 

3.  Material,  substantial ;  opposed  to  spiritual. 
*B.  As  substantive  : 

Ecctes. :  A  corporal  or  corporas  cloth.' 

"The   corporeals    sole    and  unshapliche," — Reliq.  An- 


Kept  off  from  all 

More.-  Song  ufthe  Soul,  III.  ii.  19. 


corporate;  -/«.] 

1.  As  regards  the  body;  bodily. 

" .  .  .  he  founded  the  Abbey  of  Feuersham  in  Kent, 
where  he  nowe  curporatlit  restyth." — Fabyan,  vol.  i.,  ch. 
ccxuiii. 

2.  In  a  corporate  manner  or  capacity. 

*cor  -p&r-ate  ness,  s.  [Eng.  corporate;  -n<?«8.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  a  body  corporate. 


He's  not  all  spirit." 

3.  A  corpse,  a  dead  body. 

"  On  a  torobe  is  all  the  faire  above. 
And  under  is  the  corps,    .    .     ." 

Chaucer:  The  Squieres  Tale,  10,633. 

4.  The  body,  as  distinguished  from  the  soul. 

"  Betwene  the  corps  and  the  spirit." 

Qoioer,  ii.  85. 

5.  A  body  of  men ;  a  company,  a  party. 

"  I  immediately  returned  back  to  join  my  little  corps.'* 
—JfelmotA,  bk.  riv.,  lett.  xvii. 

6.  A  body  or  code  of  laws* 

"...    the  whole  corps  of  the  law?"— Bacon  .•  Vnion  of 
England  and  Scotland. 

II.  Technically; 

*1.  Eccles.:  The  land  with  which  a  prebend  or 
other  ecclesiastical  office  is  endowed, 

"He  added    .    .    .    the  corps  of  a  good  prebend  in  the 

1  (1)  Corporeal  hereditaments:  A  legal  title  for    church  °f  Salisbury."-^,,...  LifeofLaua.fm. 
land  in  its  widest  acceptation.  2.  Mil. :  A  body  of  troops ;  a  division  of  an  army. 

*B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  in  any  way  to  a  body  or 
corpse, 
corps   d  armee,  s.     [FrJ     One  of  the  largest 

3  .! . :_  ,.•),<,  fie]  - 

corps  de  garde,  s. 

---«--.  1.  Ord.  Lang.  (Mil.):  A  post  or  station  occupied 

not  vice  versa.    Corporeal  respects  animate  bodies;    by  a  body  of  men  on  guard;  also  the  body  of  men 
material  is  used  for  everything  which  can  act  on    On  guard, 
the  senses,  animate  or  inanimate.    The  world  con-       "...    we  were  fain  to  take  shelter  in  the  corps  <le 

"'—Brown.-  Travels  (1686),  p.  49. 
Any  post  of  duty  or  guard. 

irs,  whom  a  man  shall  find  rather  in  their 
beds,  or  at  table,  or  in  the  stews,  or  any  where  else  than 
in  their  corps  tie  gard."—Harmar:  Tr.   of  Btza's  Serm. 
(1587),  p.  334. 
corps  diplomatique,  x.    [Fr.]    The  whole  body 


(2)  Corporeal  rights :  Such  rights  as  are  appreci- 
ible   by  the   senses   of   seeing   and  handhngj  as 


opposed  to  incorporeal  rights,  such  as  obligations 

if  "]>  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  corporeal    ^i^ns  ofTiTa-rm/in  tlio  field.' 
and  material :    *'  Corporeal  is  properly  a  species  of 
material:  whatever  is  corporeal  is  material,  but 


2.  Intrans.:  To  unite,   to   become   incorporated  tains   corporeal  beings,  and  consists  of  material  guard,'    '  .    ."- 

with.  substances."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.)  *.,    Evrt  .  *„, 

"Though  she  [the  soul]  corporate  (2)  For  the  difference  between  corporeai  and  cor-  *f*"'" 

With  no  world  yet,  by  a  just  Nemesis  poral,  see  CORPORAL.  "  False  pastors 

Kant   nft  t  mm    nil  \,.,.\  ^     ,.i-   <,  t    t-ahln 


cor-pbr  -e-al-lsm,  s.     [Eng.   corporeal;   -fan.] 

*cor  -p6r-ate-ly\  *cor  -p6-rat-ly\  adv.     [Eng.    The  principles  or  tenets  of  a  corporealist ;  matori- 


alism. 


.    from  the  principles  of  corporeal 'turn  itself  to    of  ministers  or  diplomatists  at  any  court. 


evince  that  there  can  be   no  corporeal  deity  after  this 
manner."—  Cudworth.-  Intell.  System. 

*COr-por  -e-gtl-lst,  s.  [Eng.  corporeal;  -ist,~\  A 
materialist ;  one  who  denies  the  existence  of  spirit- 
ual sub-stances. 

'Some  corporealists  and  mechanics  vainly  pretended 


*      -    *;  V^.  t«  make  a  world  without  a  God."-.Bp.  Berkeley:   WrO, 

cor -por  a-tion,   s.    [Fr.  corporation;  Sp.  cor-   §359. 

'COr-por-e-al'-I-tyS  s.  [Eng.  corporeal;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  corporeal,  or  of  hav- 
ing a  body  and  substance. 

*cor-pbr  -e-al-lyS  adv.  [Eng.  corporeal;  -///.] 
In  a  corporeal  or  bodily  manner  or  form ;  bodily,  in 
body. 


porac/OH,  from  Lat.  corporatio,  from 

[CORPORATE,  «.] 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  united  body  or  community. 

''  Ten  thousand  men  she  doth  together  draw, 
And  of  them  all  one  cnpnration  make." 

DctrjV.-s.   Imimn-tality  of  the  Soul,  st.  8. 

2   The  stomach  of  a  man.     (Colloquial.) 


*'.    .    .  not  corporeally,  but  spiritually." — lip.  Rich<inl~ 
son.  On  the  Old  Test.  (1655),  p.  251. 
II.  Law:  \  corporate  body  legally  empowered  to       *cor  pb'r  -e-al-ness,  s.    [Eng.  corporeal;  -ness.] 
act  as  a  single  individual,  and  having  a  common    The  quality  or  state  of  being  corporeal;  corpore- 
.-ml.    A  corporation  may  bo  either  aggregate  or    ality. 

fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk, 


corps-present,  s.  A  mortuary  or  funeral  gift  to 
the  church,  in  recompense,  as  was  pretended,  for 
anything  that  had  been  omitted  or  withheld  by  the 
deceased. 

41  The  uppermost  Claith,  corps-present,  Clerk-maile,  the 
Pasche-orfering,  .  .  ." — First  Buik  of  Discipline,  ch. 
viii.,  %  2. 

corps  volant,  s.    [Fr.,  lit.=a  flying  body.] 
Mil. :  A  body  of  men  intended  for  rapid  move- 
corpse,  *corse,  s.  &  a.    [CORPS.] 
A.  As*  substantive ; 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
*1.  The  body,  living  or  dead. 

'•  But  naked,  without  needfull  vestiments 
To  clad  his  corpse  with  meete  habiliments." 

Sprnser;  F.  y.,  VI.  iv.  4. 
"  Behold,  they  were  all  dead  corpses."— 2  Kings  six.  35. 


what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit, 
who,     sin;     mute,     cub      cure,     unite,     cSr,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian. 


sire,    sir, 

e,     ce      e; 


marine;    go, 
ey  =  a.      qu  = 


p5t. 
kw. 


corpse-candle 

2.  The  dead  body  of  a  human  being. 

"  .  .  .  came  and  took  up  hiB  corpse,  and  laid  it  in  a 
tomb."— Mark  vi.  29. 

*3.  A  human  being  (used  in  contempt). 
"  To  stuff  this  maw,  this  vast  uuhide-bound  corps*-." 
Milton:  J\  L.,  x.  601. 

II.  Luir:  Stealing  a  body  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
section, or  with  any  other  object,  is  a  punishable 
offense ;  made  such  by  statute.  At  common  law  it 
is  not  larceny,  as  a  corpse  is  considered  nullius 
boni-St  or  the  property  of  no  one. 
B.  As  adj.;  (See  the  compounds.) 

*:  For  the  difference  between  corpse  and  body,  see 
BODY. 

corpse-candle,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  A  candle  kept  burning  round  the  coffin 
containing  a  corpse  up  to  the  time  of  its  interment. 

2.  Fig.:  A  local  name  for  the  turn's /afauts  or  Will- 
o'-the-Wisp  (q.  v.). 

corpse-cooler,  s.  A  temporary  coffin  or  shell  in 
which  a  body  is  laid  to  delay  the  natural  decay 
by  exposure  to  an  artificially  cooled  atmosphere. 
(Knight.) 

corpse-gate,  s.    The  same  as  LICH-GATE  (q.  v.). 

corpse-light,  s.  The  ignis  fatuus  or  Will-o'-the- 
Wisp,  also  called  corpso-candlo  (q.  v.). 

"The  corpse-lights  dance — they're  gone,  and  now     .     .    . 
No  more  is  given  to  gifted  eye!''         Scott:  Glenjlnlas. 

corpse-Sheet,  s.    A  shroud  or  winding  sheet. 
"...    she   wears    her   corpse-sheet    drawn   weel  up 
.     .     ."— Scott:  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian. 

corps-let,  s.    [CORSLET.]    A  corslet. 

"Makes  thereof  a  corpslet  or  a  jacke."  —  Hudson: 
Judith,  i.  369. 

cor  -pu-lence,  cor -pu-len-9yS  s.  [Fr.  corpu- 
lence: Lat.  corpulentia,  from  corpus=&  body.] 

*1.  Corporeality ;  the  quality  of  having  a  oody 
and  substantial  form. 

2.  Excessive  fatness  or  bulkiness  of  body ;  fleshi- 
ness,  obesity. 

"  Her  age  nnd  corpulency  rendered  all  attempts  of  that 
sort  impossible." — Melmoth;  Pliny  to  Tacitus,  bk.  vi., 
lett.  zz. 

*3.  Thickness,  grossness,  density,  or  opaqueness. 

"...  the  heaviness  and  corpulency  of  the  water, 
.  .  ."—Ray:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

1[  One  of  the  most  notable  cases  known  of  corpu- 
lence was  that  of  Daniel  Lambert,  who  being 
weighed  a  few  days  before  his  death,  in  1809,  was 
found  to  be  739  Ibs..  or  52  st.  11  Ibs.  Corpulence  is 
often  constitutional,  and  not  simply  dependent  on 
the  quantity  or  character  of  the  food  consumed. 
The  latter,  however,  have  a  powerful  influence. 

COr  -pu-lent,  a,  [Fr.  corpulent;  Sp.,  Ital,  & 
Port,  corpulento;  Lat.  corpulentus,  from  corpus=& 
body.] 

I.  Literally: 

*1.  Corporeal;  possessing  a  body  and  material 
form. 

*2.  Pertaining  to  the  body ;  carnal. 

"  ...  to  elevate  our  fancies,  to  make  it  possible  to 
think  anything  pleasure,  which  is  not  corpulent  and 
carnal."— Hammond:  Works,  vol.  iv.,  uerm.  vii. 

3.  Excessively  fat,  fleshy,  bulky,  obese. 

"...  I  was  very  corpulent  and  heauy  .  .  ."— Hack- 
luyt:  Voyages,  vol.  i.,  p.  112. 

*4.  Solid,  dense,  thick,  opaque. 

"  The  overmuch  perspicuity  of  the  stone  may  seem  more 
corpulent," — Holland. 

*II.  Fig. ;  Dense,  obscure,  wanting  in  clearness. 

"We  say  it  is  a  fleshy  stile,  when  there  is  much  peri- 
phrasis, and  circuit  of  words;  and  when,  with  more  than 
enough,  it  grows  fat  imd  corpulent." — Ben  Jonson:  X>is- 
coveries. 

IT  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  corpulent, 
stout)  and  lusty:  "Corpulent  respects  the  fleshy 
state  of  the  body;  stout  respects  also  the  state  of 
the  muscles  and  bones  :  corpul'nce  is  therefore  an 
incidental  property ;  stoutness  is  a  natural  property : 
corpulence  may  come  upon  us  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  stoutness  is  the  natural  make  of  the  body 
which  is  born  with  us.  Corpulence  and  lustiness 
are  both  occasioned  by  the  state  of  the  health  ;  but 
the  former  may  arise  from  disease;  the  latter  is 
always  the  consequence  of  good  health  ;  corpulence 
consists  of  an  undue  proportion  of  fat;  lufttinexa 
consists  of  a  clue  and  full  proportion  of  all  the 
solids  in  the  body."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

cor'-pu-lent-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  corpulent;  -ly.~]  In 
a  corpulent  manner. 

cor'-pus,  s.    [Lat.,  pi.  corpora.} 

*I.  Ord.Lang.:  A  body. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Sot. :  The  mass  of  anything.  Thus  corpus 
liuneuni.  or  corpus  liynosum,  is  the  mass  of  the 
Woody  tissue  in  a  plant.  (Treas.  of  Hot.) 
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2.  Anat, :  In  the  same  sense  as  1.  Various  parts 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  bodily  frame  are  so  called. 
Thus  there  are,  Corpus  callosum,  corpus  ciliare, 
corpus  dentatum,  corpus  ftmbriatum,  corpus  High- 
morianum,  corpus  luteum,  and  corpus  spongiosum 
u  re  throe* 

corpus  callosum,  s.    [Lat.=the  firm  body.] 
Anat. :  The  great  transverse  commissure  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  in  man  and  the  mammalia. 

Corpus  Christi,  s.  [Lat.  =  the  body  of  Christ.] 
For  def.  see  etym. 

1f  There  is  a  Corpus  Christi  College  at  Cambridge. 
England,  which  was  founded  about  A.  D.  1351,  and 
another  at  Oxford,  founded  in  A.  D.  1546. 

If  (1)  Corpus  Christi  Day  : 

Ecclesiol. :  The  day  on  which  the  festival  of  Cor- 
pus  Christi  is  kept. 

(2)  Festival  of  Corpus  Christi : 

Ecclesiol.:  A  festival  in  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
honor  of  the  body  of  Christ,  alleged,  after  transub- 
stantiation  has  been  effected,  to  be  corporally 

E resent  in  the  Eucharist.  It  was  first  celebrated  at 
iege,  in  A.  D.  1241,  by  the  Canons  of  St.  Martin. 
It  was  recommended  in  a  bull  issued  by  Pope  Urban 
IV.  between  1262  and  12t>4,  and  confirmed  and  en- 
joined by  the  Council  of  Vienna  in  1311  or  1312.  The 
French  call  it  la  Ftte-Dieu.  It  is  observed  on  the 


correa 

COr-puS  -CU-lar,  a,  [Fr.  corpusculaire,  from 
Lat.  corpusculum.]  [CORPUSCLE.]  Pertaining  to  a 
corpuscle  or  small  body. 

"The  mechanical  or  corpuscular  philosphy,  though 
peradventure  the  eldest,  as  well  as  the  best  in  the  world, 
had  lain  dead  for  many  ages  in  contempt  and  oblivion." 
— Bentley. 

IT  t(l)  Corpuscular  philosophy:  The  philosophy 
which  attributes  all  phenomena  to  the  action  of 
bodies  on  each  other.  It  is  called  also  the  Corpus- 
cularian philosophy  (q.  v.). 

(2)  Corpuscular  theory  or  hypothesis  of  liaht : 

Nat.  Phil. :  The  theory  or  hypothesis  which  rep- 
resents light  as  an  imponderable  substance  con- 
sisting of  molecules  of  extreme  tenacity,  emitted 
in  straight  lines  with  almost  infinite  velocity  from 
luminous  bodies.  It  is  called  also  the  Emission 
theory.  It  had  the  powerful  support  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  but  the  Undulatory  theory  or  hypothesis, 
the  rival  of  the  former  one,  is  that  now  generally 
accepted. 

cor-piis-cul-ar  -I-an,  a.&s,  [ Lat. corpuscul(a) ; 
Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -arian.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  minute  bodies  or  cor- 
puscles, or  to  the  corpuscular  philosphy  (q.  v.). 


Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday.    The  rejection  of       "As  to  natural  philosophy,  I  do  not  expect  to  see  any 
trap  substantiation  by  the  English  Church  at  the    principles  proposed,  more  comprehensive  and  intelligible 

than  the  corpusctilarian  or  mechanical." — Boyle. 


Reformation  naturally  carried  with  it  the  abolition 
within  its  pale  of  the  Corpus  Christi  festival. 
"  At  playsof  Corpus  Christi  oft  was  seen." 
Longfellow;  The  Theologian's  Tale;  Torquemada. 

corpus  comitatus,  s.  The  body  of  the  county  ; 
the  inhabitants  of  a  whole  county. 

corpus  delicti,  s. 

Law:  The  substance  of  the  crime  alleged,  with 
the  attendant  circumstances  as  specified  in  the 
libel. 

corpus  juris  canonici,  s. 

Law:  The  body  or  code  of  canon  law. 

corpus  juris  civllls,  s. 

Law  :  The  body  or  code  of  civil  law. 

*cor'-pu-san$e,  «.   [CORPOSANT.] 

COr-pUS'-Cle  (Cle  as  cel),s.  [Lat.  corpusculum 
(pi.  corpuscula)  =  a  little  body,  dimin.  of  corpus 
(q.  v.}.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  little  body  of  anything. 
"...    the  little  corpuscles  that  compose  and  distin- 

guish different  bodies?"—  Watts:  Logick. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Nat.  Phil.:  In  the  same  sense  as  [I.]. 

2.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Human:    Minute    solid    microscopic    bodies 
found  in  the  blood.    They  are  of  two  kinds,  (1)  Col- 
ored corpuscles,  known  also 

as  the  red  particles  or  the 
red  globules  ;  and  (2)  the 
colorless,  known  also  as  the 
white  or  pale  corpuscles. 
The  former  are  the  more 
numerous.  The  colored  cor- 
puscles are  not  really  glob- 
ular; they  are  flattened  or 
discoidal,  the  outline  being 
circular.  On  the  sides  con- 
stituting the  disks  there  is 
sometimes  a  con  cavity. 
Their  average  size  is  from 
3AiB  to  s^jn  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  their  breadth  i  of 
th,at  amount. 

(2)  Compar.  :    In    most 

mammals  the  corpuscles  are  like  those  of  man.  In 
the  camel,  however,  they  are  elliptical  in  outline. 
Ju  birds,  reptiles,  and  most  flahea  they  are  oval 
disks  with  a  central  elevation  on  each  side.  Those 
of  the  in  vertebra  ta  are,  as  a  rule,  not  colored,  the 
annelids  alone  being  an  exception.  They  are,  as  a 
rule,  disk-shaped,  with  a  circular  or  an  oblong  out- 
line. (Quain.) 

3.  Boiniui  : 
Plum  I: 

(1)  Certain  colls  forming  within  the  embryo  sac 
in  the  Conifene.    Each  of  these  corpuscles  in  its 
turn  produces  in  its  interior  a  rosette  of  cells,  gen- 
erally four  in  number,  with  which  the  pollen  tubn 
comes  in  contact.    The  name  corpuscle  in  thi^  scn-^e 
was  given  by  the  great  botanist  Robert  Brown. 

(2)  The  spore  cases  of  certain  funerals. 

IT  (1)  Touch  corpuscles  (Cor  pHsrula  turfus): 

Anat.:  Certain  corpuscles  found  in  the  skin  of 
the  hand  and  foot,  and  one  or  two  other  parts, 
designed  to  make  those  parts  more  sensitive  in 
touch.  They  were  discovered  liy  R.  AVa^nor  and 
Heisener.  (Qvain.) 

(2)   Vermiform  corpuscles: 

Bot.  :  Spiral  vessels  in  a  contracted,  strangled,  or 
distorted  condition.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 


Corpuscles. 


2.  Supporting  the  corpuscular  philosophy. 
"Some  corpuscularian  philosophers  of  the  last  age." — 
Berkeley:  Siris.  g  232. 

B.  As  subst.:   An    adherent   of   the   corpuscular 
philosophy. 

"He  [Newton]  seeme  to  have  made  a  greater  progress 
than  all  the  sects  of  corpuscularians  together  had  done 
before  him."— Bp.  Berkeley:  Siris,  §246. 

IT  Corpuscularian  philosophy :  [  CORPUSCULAR 
PHILOSOPHY,] 

COr-pus-CU-lar'-I-ty\s.  [Eng.  corpuscular;  -i*y.] 
The  state  of  being  corpuscular. 

cor-piis'-cu-la-te'd,  a.  [Eng.  corpuscul(e),  and 
suff.  -a*ed.] 

Anat.  <£  Zool.:  Containing  corpuscles,  as  the 
blood,  &c. 

cor-piis  -cu-loiia,  a.  [Lat.  corpuscul(um) ;  Eng. 
suff.  -ous.]  Corpuscular. 

"...  the  finest  cocoons  may  envelope  doomed  cor- 
pusoulons  moths."— Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  xi. 
307. 

*CCT-rade',  v.  t.  [Lat.  corrado.  from  con=cum~ 
with,  together,  and  rado=to  rub.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  rub  or  wear  into;  to  wear  awaj  by 
frequent  friction. 

2.  Fig. :  To  wear  out,  to  consume. 

*'  Wealth  corroded  by  corruption."— Dr.  K.  Clarke,  in 
Ogilvie. 

COr-rad'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CoREADE.] 
fcor-ra'-dl-al,  a.  [Lat.  cor=con= with, together; 

radius  =  a  ray.]     Radiating  to  or  from  the  same 

point. 

cfir-ra  -dl~ate,  v.  t.  [  Lat.,  Eng.,  &c.,  corr,  the 
same  as  con=together,  and  Eng.  radiate.] 

Optics  (Of  rays  of  light) :  To  concentrate  in  one 
focus. 

c6r-ra-dl-a  -tion,  s.  [From  Eng.  corradiat(e) ; 
-ion.  ] 

Optics  (Of  rays  of  light) :  The  act-of  concentrating 
in  one  focus. 

"...  a  corradiation,  and  conjunction  of  beams." — 
Bacon:  Natural  History. 

c6r-rad  -Ing.  pr.par.,  a.  &  s.    [CORRADE.] 
A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  or  process  of  wearing  away 
or  consuming  by  frequent  friction,  &c. 

cSr-ral',  s.  [Sp..  from  corro=a  circle;  Port. 
currui=a  cattle-pen.] 

1.  A  pen  or  inclosuro  for  cattle,  horses,  Ac. 

2.  An  inclosed  space  formed  of  wagons  asameans 
of   defense  for  emigrants  while  passing  through 
.Indian  territory. 

I!.  A  pen  or  inclosure  for  capturing  elephants. 

cor-re  -a,  COr-rffl  -a,  s.  [Named  after  Joseph 
Correa  da  Serra,  a  distinguished  Portuguese  bot- 
anist, j 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Rutaceee,  tribe  Boroniea>.  The 
leaves  are  simple,  dotted,  and  downy;  the  calyx 
is  cup-shaped,  nearly  entire;  the  petals  four,  red- 
dish or  greenish;  the  stamens  eight.  The  leaves 
of  ('nmi'ii  alim  and  other  species  of  the  same 
yenus  are  used  in  their  native  country,  Australia. 
as  a  substitute  for  tea.  They  are  sometimes  culled 
Native  Fuchsias,  from  a  slight  resemblance  they 
have  to  thatgenus  of  plants. 


boll,     boy;     pout,    jo*wl;     cat,     9011,     chorus,     9hin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e$ist.    ph  =  f . 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion.     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -|iou  =  zhun.     -tious,     -cious,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die.    Ac.  =  bel,     del. 


correct 
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correctress 


C&r-rect  ,  a.  [Fr.  correct;  Sp.  correcto;  Ital. 
corretto,  from  Lat.  correctus,  pa.  par.  of  corrigo=to 
set  straight  or  right:  con=  c«m=with,  together, 
fully,  and  rej?o=to  rule,  to  direct.] 

1.  Set  right;  free  from  fault  or  imperfection,  or 
according  to  a  fixed  standard  or  rule. 

2.  True,  exact ;  in  accordance  with  facts. 

3.  According  to  propriety. 

4.  Accurate,  faultless. 

"Always  use  the  most  correct  editions    .    .    ." — Felton. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  correct  and 
accurate :  "  Correct  is  equivalent  to  corrected  or  set 
to  rights :  accurate  implies  properly  done  with  care, 
or  by  the  application  of  care.  Correct  is  negative 
in  its  sense  ;  accurate  is  positive:  it  is  sufficient  to 
fee  free  from  fault  to  be  correct;  it  must  contain 
eyerv  minute  particular  to  be  accurate.  Informa- 
tion is  correct  which  contains  nothing  but  facts :  it 
is  accurate  when  it  contains  a  vast  number  of  de- 
tails. What  is  incorrect  is  allied  to  falsehood: 
what  is  inaccurate  is  general  and  indefinite. 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

Cur-rect ,  *cor-recte,  *cor-ette,  v.t.&i.  [Fr. 
corriger;  Sp.  corregir;  Port,  corrigir;  Ital.  correg- 
gere.\  [CORRECT,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  set  straight  or  right   what  is  wrong;   to 
amend.    Used — 

(1)  Of  faults  of  character  or  conduct: 

"Of  ilka  .  .  .  lered  man  that  my  default  here  cor- 
recte  can." — Hampole;  Prick  of  Cons.,  9,595. 

(2)  Of  faults  in  writing,  style,  language,  efrc. ; 
"He  employed  himself  in  correcting  the  great  work  on 

jurisprudence    .    .    ."—  Macaulay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  To  set  a  person  right  when  he  has  made  a  mis- 
take ;  to  point  out  a  mistake  or  error  to. 

*3.  To  make  amends  for  a  fault  committed ;  to 
accommodate  a  difference. 

*4.  To  set  right  or  remedy  the  effects  of  anything 
hurtful. 

"It  defendeththe  humors  from  putrefaction,  and  cor- 
rtcteth  those  that  are  putrefied." — Venner;  Via  Recta,  p. 
138. 

6.  To  obviate,  counteract,  or  qualify  the  effects  of 
one  ingredient  by  the  mixture  or  addition  of  an- 
other. 

"...  its  quality  of  relaxing  may  be  corrected  by 
boiling  .  .  ."— Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments. 

t6.  To  counteract  the  results  or  effects  of  any 
habit,  act,  or  pursuit  by  occasional  interchange 
with  another. 

"It  was  his  manner  to  intermix  bis  literary  pursuits  in 
euch  sort  as  to  make  the  lighter  relieve  the  more  serious; 
and  those  again,  in  their  turn,  temper  and  correct  the 
Other." — Hurd:  Life  of  Warburton.  • 

7,  To  punish  for  faults  committed ;  to  chastise,  to 
place  under  discipline. 

"For  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  correcteth  .  .  ." — 
Frov.  iii.  12. 

II.  Printing:  To  revise  a  proof ;  to  point  out  by 
certain  marks  any  words  or  letters  which  may  re- 
quire correction ;  also  to  alter  the  type  where  a 
wrong  letter,  &c.,  has  been  used. 

B.  Reflex. :  To  recall  words  used  in  error. 

fO.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  corrections  or  amendments. 

"  .  .  .  I  corrected,  because  it  was  as  pleasant  to  me  to 
correct  as  to  write." — Pope;  Homer,  Pref. 

2.  To  chastise,  tb  punish. 

"...    some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home.*' 
Shakesp.:  Henry  V.t  i.  2. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  correct,  to 
rectify,  and  to  reform:  "  Correct  respects  ourselves 
or  others;  rectify  has  regard  to  one's  self  only. 
Correct  is  either  an  act  of  authority  or  discretion ; 
rectify  is  an  act  of  discretion  only.  What  is  cor- 
rected may  vary  in  its  magnitude  or  importance, 
and  consequently  may  require  more  or  less  trouble ; 
what  is  rectified  is  always  of  a  nature  to  be  altered 
without  great  injury  or  effort.  Habitual  or  indi- 
vidual faults  are  corrected;  individual  mistakes 
are  rectified.  A  person  corrects  himself  or  another 
of  a  bad  habit  in  speaking  or  pronouncing;  ho 
rectifies  any  error  in  his  accounts.  Mistakes  in 
writing  must  be  corrected  for  the  advantage  of  the 
scholar ;  mistakes  in  pecuniary  transactions  can- 
not be  too  soon  rectified  for  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties.  /?e/ormlike  rectify  is  used  only  for  one's 
self  when  it  respects  personal  actions;  but  reform 
and  correct  are  likewise  employed  for  matters  of 
general  interest.  Correct  in  neither  case  amounts 
to  the  same  as  reform.  A  person  corrects  himself  of 
particular  habits;  ho  reforms  his  whole  life-  what 
is  corrected  undergoes  a  change,  more  or  less  slight ; 
what  is  reformed  assumes  a  new  form  and  becomes 
a  new  thing.  Correction  is  always  advisable ;  it  is 
the  removal  of  an  evil:  reform  is  equally  so  as  it 
respects  a  man's  own  conduct;  but  as  it  resiu-etri 


public  matters,  it  is  altogether  of  a  questionable 
nature:  a  man  cannot  begin  too  soon  to  reform 
himself,  nor  too  late  to  attempt  reforming  the  con- 
stitutions of  society.  The  abuses  of  government 
may  always  be  advantageously  corrected  by  the 
judicious  hand  of  a  wise  minister:  reforms  in  a 
state  are  always  attended  with  a  certain  evil,  and 
promise  but  an  uncertain  good;  they  are  never 
recommended  but  by  the  young,  the  thoughtless, 
the  busy,  or  the  interested.'1  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 
cor-rect  -gi-ble,  fcor-rect'-I-ble,  a.  [Eng.  cor- 
rect; -able.]  Capable  of  being  corrected ;  that  may 
or  can  be  corrected. 

"The  coldnesse  and  wiiidinesse,  easily  correctable  with 
spice  .  .  ."—  Fuller:  Worthies;  Gloucestershire. 

c6r-rect'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CORRECT,  v.} 
c6r-rect'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CORRECT,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:   (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  making  corrections  or 
amendments ;  the  act  of  chastising  or  punishing. 

2.  Printing:  The  revising  of  a  proof;  the  point- 
ing out  by  means  of  certain  marks  any  words  or 
letters  which  require  correction ;  also  the  altering 
of  the  type  when  a  wrong  letter,  <fcc.,  has  been  used. 

correcting-plate,  s.  [MAGNETIC  COMPENSATOR.] 
tcfcr-rect'-Iflg-ly1,   adv.    [Eng.  correcting;   -ly.} 

In  a  correcting  manner  or  tone. 
"  Matthew  Moon,  mem,  said  Henry  Fray,  correctingly." 

T.  Hardy:  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,  ch.  x. 

cor-rec'-tion,  *cor-rec-cion,  *cor-rec-cioun,  s. 
[Fr.  correction;  Ital.  correzione;  Sp.  correccion, 
from  Lat.  correctio,  from  correctus.']  [CORRECT,  a,] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  setting  straight  or  right  according 
to  a  standard ;  amendment,  improvement. 

( 1)  Of  faults  of  conduct  or  action  : 

(2)  Of  faults  of  writing,  style,  language,  rf"c.: 
"Another  poet,  in  another  age,  may  take  the  same  lib- 
erty with  my  writings;  if,  at  least,  they  live  long  enough 
to  deserve  correction." — Dryden:  Fables,  Pref. 

2.  The  amendment  or  corrected  words  substituted 
for  those  considered  faulty. 

"Corrections  or  improvements  should  be  adjoined,  by 
way  of  note  or  commentary,  in  their  proper  places." — 
Watts. 

3.  The  act  of  reproving  or  of  pointing  out  faults 
or  mistakes  for  amendment;  animadversion,  criti- 
cism. 

"  I  speke  hem  alle  under  rorreccion 
Of  you."  Chaucer:  Trotlus,  iii.  1,283. 

4.  The  act  of  chastising,  punishing,  or  placing 
under  discipline;  chastisement. 

"Take  him  to  prison,  officer  : 
Correction  and  instruction  must  both  work." 

Shakesp.;  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  2. 

5.  The  chastisement,  punishment,   or   discipline 
suffered  for  faults  committed. 

"  He  goeth    ...     as  a  fool  to  the  correction   of  the 

stocks."—  Prov.  vii.  22. 

6.  The  counteracting,  obviating,  or  qualifying  of 
the  hurtful  effects  of  any  ingredient  by  the  admixt- 
ure or  addition  of  another. 

7.  That  which  serves  or  tends  to  correct  the  qual- 
ities or  effects  of  any  ingredient ;  a  correctory. 

II.  Printing:  The  correcting  of  a  proof ;  the  alter- 
ing of  wrong  type. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  correction, 
discipline,  and  punishment :  '*  Children  are  the 
peculiar  subjects  of  correction ;  discipline  and  pun- 
ishment are  confined  to  no  age.  A  wise  parent 
corrects  his  child ;  a  master  maintains  discipline  in 
his  school;  a  general  preserves  discipline  in  his 
army.  Whoever  commits  a  fault  is  liable  to  be  pun- 
ished by  those  who  have  authority  over  him  ;  if  ho 
commits  a  crime  he  subjects  himself  to  be  punished 
by  law.  Correction  and  discipline  are  mostly  exer- 
cised by  means  of  chastisement,  for  which  they  are 
often  employed  as  a  substitute;  punishment  is 
inflicted  in  any  way  that  gives  pain.  Correction 
and  discipline  are  both  of  them  personal  acts  of 
authority  exercised  by  superiors  over  inferiors,  but 
the  former  is  mostly  employed  by  one  individual 
over  another;  the  latter  has  regard  to  a  number 
who  are  the  subjects  of  it  directly  or  indirectly; 
punishment  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  agent 
hy  which  the  action  is  performed;  it  may  proceed 
alike  from  persons  or  things.  A  parent  who  spares 
the  due  correction  of  his  child,  or  a  master  who  does 
not  use  a  proper  discipline  in  his  school,  will  alike 
bo  punished  by  the  insubordination  and  irregulari- 
ties of  those  over  whom  they  have  a  control." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*$  House  of  correction :  A  jail,  a  penitentiary. 

c6r-rec'-tion-9.1,  a.  [Fr-correcYianneJ,  from  Low 
Lat.  correct  i  onal  is,  from  correctio.]  Intended  for 
or  tending  to  correction. 


*c6r-rec'-tion-er,  s.  [Eng.  correction;  -er.]  One 
who  has  been  in  the  house  of  correction;  a  jail- 
bird. 

"...  you  filthy  famished  correctioner,  .  ,  ." — 
Shakesp.:  Hen.  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  v.  4. 

C&r-rect'-Ive,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  correctif;  Ital.  corret- 
tivo;  Sp.  correctivo.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Intended  to  correct  or  punish  what  is  wrong. 

2.  Having  the  quality  or  tendency  to  correct  the> 
effects  of  anything  hurtful  or  noxious. 

"  Mulberries  are  pectoral,  corrective  of  bilious  alkali." 
— Arbuthnot. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*1.  A  correctory,  punishment,  or  penalty  for  any 
wrong  done. 

2.  Anything  having  the  quality  or  tendency  to  cor- 
rect the  effects  of  anything  hurtful  or  noxious ;  aa 
antidote. 

"Some  corrective  to  its  evil  .  .  .  "  —  Burke:  French 
Revol. 

*3.  A  limitation,  restraint,  or  restriction, 
"...    with  certain  correctives  and  exceptions,  .   .  .'r 
— Hale;  Origin  of  Mankind. 

*c6r-rect'-Ive-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  corrective;  -ty.J 
In  a  corrective  or  correcting  manner. 

"  The  unconsummate  blow  should  back  again 
Correctively  admonish  his  own  pate." 

Browning:  Ring  and  Booh,  ix.  423. 

C&r-rect '-ly1,  adv.    [Eng.  correct;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  correct  manner,  exactly,  according  to  a 
fixed  rule  or  standard ;  in  exact  accordance  with  an 
original  or  copy. 

"  .  .  .  speak  as  properly  and  ascorrecfly  as  most  gen- 
tlemen .  .  ." — Locke;  On  Education. 

2.  In  accordance  with  propriety. 

3.  In  accordance  with  truth  and  accuracy. 

c&r-rect'-ness,  s.    [Eng.  correct;  -ness.'} 

1.  The  quality  of  being  correct  or  in  exact  accord- 
ance with  rules   or  a   fixed  standard;  exactness, 
faultlessness ;  strict  accordance  with  propriety. 

"In  another  nature  it  would  have  hardened  into  mere 
'  correctness  '  of  conduct  .  .  ." — Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science 
(3ded.),  xii.  850. 

2.  Accuracy,  truth. 

3.  Conformity  or  accord  with  the  rules  of  art  or 
taste. 

Tf  For  the  difference  between  correctness  and  just- 
ness, see  JUSTNESS. 

cir-rSct  -6r,  s.    [Eng.  correct;  -or.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  sets  straight  or  right, 
or  corrects  what  is  wrong. 

"  .  .  .  an  universal  reformer  and  corrector  of  abuses,. 
.  .  ."— Swift. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  amends,  corrects,  or 
alters  by  reproof,  criticism,  or  chastisement. 

"Time!  the  corrector  where  our  judgments  err." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  iv.  130. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Afed.:  An  ingredient  in  a   composition,  or  a 
drug  calculated  to  counteract  or  obviate  the  effects 
of  anything  hurtful  or  noxious;  an  antidote,  a  cor- 
rective. 

"...  turpentines  are  correctors  of  quicksilver,  by 
destroying  its  fluzility,  and  making  it  capable  of  mixt- 
ure."— Quincy. 

2.  Printing: 

(1J  One  who  corrects  or  revises  a  proof ;  a  proof- 
reader. 

"I  remember  n  person,  who,  by  his  style  and  litera- 
ture, eeems  to  have  been  the  corrector  of  a  hedge-press  in 
Little-Britain,  proceeding  gradually  to  an  author."  — 
Swift. 

(2)  Also  the  workman  who  corrects  the  type. 

3.  Telegraphy:  A  contrivance  intended  to  correct 
any  defect  in  the  type-wheel  of  a  printing  telegraph- 
machine. 

"The  type-wheel  might  be  slightly  out  of  position,  and 
thus  would  not  print  the  letter  clearly.  A  wheel  with 
wedge-shaped  teeth,  known  as  a  corrector,  is  therefore 
mounted  oiithe  same  axis  as  the  type-wheel."—  J.  M.  Wig- 
ner,  in  Cassell's  Technical  Educator,  pt.  ii.,  p.  234. 

c6r-rect  -or-y\  a.  &s.    [Eng.  corrector;  -y.] 

A,  As  adj.:  Corrective;  having  the  power  or  qual- 
ity of  correcting. 

B.  As  subst.:  Anything  which  corrects  or  amends 
what  is  wrong,  or  counteracts  the  effects  of  any- 
thing hurtful  or  noxious ;  a  corrective. 

"Pepper  is  the  best  correctory  for  it."—  Tenner.-  VIA. 
Recta  (ul  Vitam  Longam,  p.  93. 

fc&r-rect'-ress,  s.  [Eng.  corrector;  -ess.]  A  fe- 
male who  corrects. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     Amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    g6,     pot» 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w8rk,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cfir,     rule,     full;     try1,     Syrian,      se,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  Irw. 


corregidor 

c5r-re  -&I-dor,  s.  [Sp.,  lit.=one  who  corrects, 
from  correyir=to  correct.]  Jn  Spain,  the  chief 
magistrate  of  a  town.  In  Portugal,  a  magistrate 
possessing  administrative,  but  no  governing,  power. 
(Ogih-ic.) 

"This  noise  was  occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  the  correij- 
idor,  .  .  ."—LeSage:  Oil  Bias. 

*cor-rei,  *cor-rl,  s.    [Gael.]    The  low  side  of  a 

mil,  or  a  hollow  between  hills,  where  the  game  lies. 

"  Fleet  foot  on  the  corrti." 

Scott:  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iii.  1G. 

*c8r  -re-late,  s.  [CORRELATE,  t?.]  One  who  is 
reciprocally  related  to  another,  as  father  and  son. 

"These  two  are  necessarily  connected  as  any  two  corre- 
lates whatever."— Clarke:  On  the  Evidences;  Answer  to 
Lett.  6. 

c8r  -re-late,  v.  i.  [Pref. co—con^  and  Eng.  relate 
(q.  v.).]  To  have  a  reciprocal  relation ;  to  be  recip- 
rocally related. 

".  .  .  with  the  hair  the  horns  are  correlated."— Dar- 
win: Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  vi.,  p.  198. 

cor  -re-lat-ed,  pa.par.  &  a.    [CORRELATE.] 

c8r-re-la -tion,  s.  [From  Eng.  correlat(e),  and 
suff.  -ion:  or  from  Lat.,  Eng,,  &c.,  cor,  the  same  as 
con,  and  Eng.  relation.'] 

Of  two  or  more  things:  The  state  of  being  so  re- 
lated to  each  other  that  one  cannot  be  altered 
without  the  others  also  undergoing  change. 

"  In  monstrosities,  the  correlations  between  quite  dis- 
tinct parts  are  very  curious."— Darwin;  Origin  of  Species 
(ed.  1859),  ch.  i.,  p.  1L 


IT  (I)  Correlation  of  growth: 
SioL:  (For  definition  see  extract.) 


*'  Correlation  of  growth. — I  mean  by  this  expression  that 
the  whole  organization  is  so  tied  together  during  Its 
growth  and  development  that  when  slight  variations  in 
any  one  part  occur,  and  are  accumulated  through  natural 
selection,  other  parts  become  modified." — Darwin;  Origin 
of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  v.,  p.  143. 

(2)  Correlation  of  the  physical  forces : 
Nat.  Phil. :  The  doctrine  that  all  the  forces  of 
nature,  heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  chemical 
affinity,  and  motion  are  convertible  into  each  other. 
This  view  waspromul  gated  in  1842  by  Mr.  Grove, 
afterward  Sir  W.  Grove,  F.  R.  S.  The  first  edition 
of  his  work  on  the  Correlation  of  the  Physical 
Forces  appeared  in  1846,  the  fifth  in  1867.  The 
doctrine  is  now  accepted  as  a  postulate  in  natural 
philosophy. 

c5r-rel'-a-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  Eng, 
relative  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  tidj. :  Reciprocally  connected  or  related,  so 
that  the  existence  of  one  in  a  particular  state  de- 
pends on  the  existence  of  the  other ;  correlated. 

"Father  and  son,  husband  and  wife,  and  such  other 
correlative  terms,  seem  nearly  to  belong  one  to  another.' 
—Sou  (ft. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  whoor  that  which  is  correlated 
to  another ;  a  correlate. 

"  The  signe  and  the  t  hinge  signified  bee  correlatiue s," 
—Joye:  Expos,  of  Daniel,  ch.  iii. 

cfcr-rel'-a-tlve-l?,  adv.  [English  correlative; 
•ly.]  In  a  correlative  manner  or  relation. 

"  Our  Savior  is  a  king  three  manner  of  wayes,  and  so 
correlatively  hath  three  distinct  several  kingdoms."— 
Sales:  Rem.  Sermons,  John  xviii.  36. 

cSr-rel-a-tlve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  correlative ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  correlative  or  recip- 
rocally related. 

*c5r-re-ll'-£lon-lst,  s.  [Pref,  co-con,  and  Eng. 
religionist  (q.  v.).]  One  of  the  same  religious  per- 
suasion ;  a  member  of  the  same  church. 

"To  secure  an  election  to  the  council  of  their  cor- 
religionists." — Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

*COr-rept,  a.  [Lat.correp£us,  pa.  par.  of  corripio 
=to  reproach..]  Reproachful,  abusive. 

"These  corrept  and  corrupt  eztasies  or  extravagancies." 
— Oauden:  Teares  of  the  Church,  p.  212.  (Davies.) 

*cor-rep  -tion,  *cor-rep~cloun,  s.  [Lat.  cor- 
reptio,  from  correptus,  pa.  par.  of  corripio=to 
reproach.]  Reproach,  reproof,  reprehension,  abuse. 

"He  haddecorrepeioun  or  reprouyngof  his  woodnesse." 
—  WycUffe:  2  Peter  ii.  16. 

c5r-re  sp5nd',  v.i.&f.  [Fr.  correspondre ;  Sp. 
corresponder ;  Ital.  corrisportdere  '  Low  Lat.  cor- 
respondeo, from  Lat.  cor=eem=witn,  together,  and 
respondeo=to  answer.]  [RESPOND.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  answer  or  bo  correspondent  to ;  to  agrrc,  to 
fit,  to  suit,  to  bo  adapted  to;  to  be  congruous  or 
answerable. 

(1)  Absolutely: 

"  Have  also  tasted,  and  hare  also  found 
The  effects  to  correspond    ..." 

Miltnn:  P.  /,.,  bk.  ix. 

(2)  Followed  by  the  prep.  to. 

"It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  real  polity  that  ever 
existed  has  exactly  corresponded  to  the  pnre  idea  of  that 
polity."—  Macau  lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 
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(3)  Followed  by  the  prep.  with. 

"The  days  .  .  .  will  not  justly  correspond  with,  any 
artificial  or  mechanical  equal  measures  of  time."  — 
Bolder:  On  Time. 

2.  To  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  ;  to  com- 
municate by  letters  sent  and  received. 

(1)  Absolutely: 

"I  am  not  aware  when  I  began  to  correspond."  —  T. 
Edward,  in  Life  by  Smiles,  ch.  xiv. 

(2)  With  the  prep.  with. 

"They  freely  correspond  with  their  fellow-zoologists." 
—  Smiles:  Life  of  a  Scotch  Naturalist,  ch.  xv. 

*3.  To  hold  intercourse  or  communion, 
"  To  correspond  with  heaven." 

Milton:  P.  L.t  bk.  vii. 

*B.  Trans.  :  To  answer  to,  to  agree  with  or  be 
suitable  to. 

"These  kinges  shuld  geue  vnto  these  chosen  and  lerned 
men  their  new  names  correspond  itig  their  vertews  and 
offices."  —  Joye:  Expos,  of  Daniel,  ch.  i. 


,  tcor-rS-spond  -en~9^,  s. 
[Fr.  correspondance  ;  Sp.  correspondencia  ,'  Ital.  cor- 
rt'spondenza,  from  Low.  Lat.  correspondent  ta,  from 
correspondeo—  to  correspond  (q.  v.JJ 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Of  both  forms:  Agreement,  mutual  adaptation 
or  suitability  of  one  thing  to  another  ;  accord,  con- 
gruity. 

"  .  .  .  a  similitude  and  correspondency  between  the 
event  and  the  transaction  which  prefigured  it,  .  .  ."  — 
Warburton:  The  Divine  Legation,  \&..  vi.  Note  K. 

2.  Now  only  of  the  form  correspondence: 

(1)  Intercourse  by  means  of  letters  sent  and  re- 
ceived. 

",  .  .  to  open  a  formal  public  correspondence  with 
the  actual  government  of  a  foreign  nation,  .  .  ."  — 
Burke:  On  the  French  Revolution. 

(2)  The  letters  sent  and  received  by  correspond- 
ents. 

"In  that  correspondence  William  is  all  himself."  —  Ma- 
caulay;  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  xix. 

*(3)  Friendly  intercourse  ;  interchange  of  friendly 
offices  and  civilities. 

"...  holding  also  good  correspondence  with  the 
othergreat  men  in  the  state."—  Bacon. 

II.  Fine  Arts:  The  mutual  adaptation  and  agree- 
ment of  the  several  parts  of  a  design. 

c5r-re-sp6nd  -ent,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.correspondant; 
Sp.  correspondiente  ;  Ital.  corrispondente^  from  Low 
Lat.  correspondent,  pr.  par.  of  correspondeo  =  to 
correspond  (q,  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Lit.  :  Agreeing,  answerable,  congruous  ;  in  ac- 
cord or  agreement  with  another. 

(1)  Absolutely: 

"As  fast  the  correspondent  passions  rise, 
As  varied,  and  as  high    .    .    ." 

Thomson:  Autumn. 

(2)  Followed  by  the  prep.  to. 

"...  whose  manners  also  and  conuersation  being 
correspondent  to  the  same."  —  Fox:  Life  of  Tyndale. 

(3)  Followed  by  the  prep.  with. 
*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Obedient,  conformable  in  behavior. 

"  I  will  be  correspondent  to  command." 

Shakesp.:  Tempest,  i.  2. 

2.  Willing,  ready. 

"A  curl'd  knob  of  embracing  snakes  that  kiss 
His  correspondent  cheeks." 

Crashaw;  Sospetto  d*  He-rode,  bk.  i. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Gen.:  One  who  corresponds,  or  with  whom  an 
intercourse  is  kept  up,  by  means  of  letters  sent  and 
received;    one   in    regular    correspondence    with 
another. 

".  .  .  Mary  of  Modena  wished  to  send  to  her  corre- 
spondents in  London  some  highly  important  despatches." 
—  Xacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Spec.:  One  who  is  engaged  to  transmit  regu- 
larly news  to  a  newspaper. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  correspond- 
ent, answerable^  and  suitable:  "  Correspondent  sup- 
poses a  greater  agreement  than  answerable,  and 
answerable  requires  a  greater  agreement  than  suita- 
blc.  Things  that  correspond  must  be  alike  in  size, 
shape,  color,  and  every  minute  particular:  those 
that  answer  must  bo  fitted  for  the  same  purpose; 
those  thatftuif  must  have  nothing  disproportionate 
or  discordant.  .  .  .  Actions  are  said  not  to  cor- 
respond  with  professions  ;  the  success  of  an  under- 
taking does  not  answer  the  expectation  ;  particular 
iiH'.t^nros  do  not  suit  the  purpose  of  individuals." 
(Crabb:  Eng.Synon.) 

*COr-r6-Sp5nd  -ent-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  correspond- 
ent; -ly.]  In  a  correspondent,  answerable,  or  con- 
gruous manner  ;  correspondingly. 

"He  terms  the  episcopal  power  of  excommunication, 
the  apostolical  rod;  and  correspondently  he  calls  Damnsus, 
a  bishop,  his  shepherd;  nnd  himself,  a  presbyter,  his 
sheep."—  Bp.  Morton:  Episc.  Asserted,  p.  28. 
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*c6r-re*-sp6nd  -§r,  s.  [Eng.  correspond;  -er.J 
One  who  corresponds ;  a  correspondent. 

c5r-re-sp5nd  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [CoBRB' 
SPOND.] 

A.  &B.  -4s  pr.  par.  <fc  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  being  correspondent  or  in* 
accord ;  answerableT  correspondent. 

2.  The  act  of  holding  intercourse  or  communicat- 
ing by  means  of  letters  sent  and  received;   cor-^ 
respondence. 

"After  having  been  long  in  indirect  communication 
with  the  exiled  family,  he  (Atterbury)  began  to  corre- 
spond directly  with  the  Pretender." — Siacautay. 

IF  (1)  A  corresponding  member  of  a  society:  One 
residing  at  a  distance,  who  corresponds  with  tha 
society  on  special  subjects,  but  does  not  take  any 
part  in  its  management. 

(2)  Corresponding  Society  of  London : 

Eng.  Hist.:  A  society  formed  in  London.  England,, 
in  1791,  to  reform  the  representation  of  the  people 
and  spread  liberal  opinions,  then  very  distasteful 
to  the  government  of  the  day,  owing  to  the  excesses 
perpetrated  in  the  name  of  liberty  by  the  French 
revolutionists.  In  October,  1794,  some  of  its  mem- 
bers were  tried,  the  celebrated  Home  Tooke  among" 
others;  but  they  were  acquitted.  In  1795  and  179fr 
its  meetings  were  declared  treasonable,  and  in  1798- 
one  of  its  members  was  executed  as  a  traitor,  which 
ho  protested  he  was  not. 

c6r-re-sp6nd'-Ing-l$f,  adt?.  [Eng.  correspond- 
ing; -/|/.]  In  a  corresponding  manner;  conform- 
ably, answerably,  agreeably. 

".  .  .  the  lines  correspondingly  lettered  in  figure." — 
CasselVs  Tech.  Ed.,  pt.  vi.,  p.  849. 

*c8r-re-spons'-Ive,  a.  [Prof.  co=con,  and  Eng, 
responsive  (q.  v.).]  Corresponding ;  answerable, 
conformable. 

"  And  Antenorides,  with  massy  staples 
And  corresponsive  and  fulfilling  bolts, 
Sperr  up  the  sons  of  Troy." 

Shakesp  ;  Troll.  A  Cress.,  ProL 

c5r-re-Bp&'ns'-Ive-ly:,  adv.  [Eng.  corresponsive  f 
-7y.]  In  a  corresponding,  answerable,  or  conforma- 
ble manner. 

cSr-rl,  s.  [CORREI.]  A  hollow  recess  in  a  mount- 
ain, open  only  on  one  side. 

"The graves  of  the  slain  are  still  to  be  seen  in  that 
little  corn',  or  bottom,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  burn." 
— Scott:  Waverley,  ch*  xvL 

c5r'-rl-dor,  s.  [Fr.  corrtdor=a  curtaine  in  for- 
tification (Cotgrave);  Ital.  corridore=(l)  a  runnerf 
(2)  a  long  gallery ;  correre=to  run,  from  Lat.  curro> 
(Skeat).} 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II,  1. 

"  He  passed  the  portal — cross' d  the  corridor." 

Byron.-  The  Corsair,  i.  14. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  A  gallery  or  open   communication   to1 
the  different  departments  of  a  house. 

2.  Fortif,:   The  covered   way   forming    a    walk 
around  the  whole  of  the  work. 

*c5r  -rlfce,  *COr-ige,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  corrigier;  Fr, 
corrigerj  Sp.  coriegir,  from  Low  Lat.  corrigo=to 
correct.]  [CORRECT,  a.]  To  correct,  to  chastise* 
to  punish. 

"That  the  maneres  of  shrewes  ben  cort'ged  and  chas- 
tised by  veuiaunce." — Chaucer:  JicBthius,  p.  lii5. 

c5r-rl-&en'-d9,  (pi.},  fcpr-rl-fcSn  -dum  (*ing.)T 
s.  [Lat.]  Faults  or  errors  in  a  book  needingcorrec- 
tion. 

*cor'-rl-&ent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  corrigens,  pr.  par.  of 
corrigo.]  [CORRECT,  a.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Med. :  Correcting,  corrective. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Med. :  A  corrective  or  corrector}*- 

*c6r-rl-^l-bll'-l-tf,  s.  [Eng,  corrigible;  -t7yj 
Corrigibleness. 

*c8r-rl£'-l-l)le,  a.  [Low  Lat.  corrigibilis,  from 
Lat.  corrigo.]  [CORRECT,  a.] 

1.  Having  power  or  authority  to  correct;  correct- 
ive. 

"...  the  power  and  corrigible  authority  of  this  lies 
in  our  wills."— Shakesp.:  Othello,  i.  3. 

2.  Capable  of  being  Pet  straight  or  right ;  capable 
of  correction  or  emendation. 

3.  Capable  of  being  morally  sot  right  or  reformed, 
"A  satyr  should  expose  nothing  but  what  is  corriy  il>l,-." 

—Spectator,  No.  209. 

4.  Punishable;  open  or  liable  lo  punishment  or 
chastisement. 

"He  was  taken  up  very  short,  and  adjudged  corrit/thtr 
for  such  presumptuous  language."— Howel:  Voc.  /We.*. 

5.  Submissive  to  correction  ;  docile. 

"  His  corrigible  neck,  his  face  subdued 
To  penetrative  shame     .     .     ." 

Shakesp.:  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  iv.  14. 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    Jdwl;     cat,     90!!,     chorus,     c,hin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenophon,     e^ist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion    -  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  ~  zhun.     -tlous,     -clous,     -sious  =  slius.     -ble,     -die,     <&c.  .    bel,      del. 
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*COr-rIg  -I-ble-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  corrigible;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  corrigible;  corrigibility. 

cSr-rlg  I  6  -la,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  corrigia=a 
shoe-tie, a  shoe-latchet,  from  corrt'9o=to straighten, 
to  make  straight,  to  correct.  So  called  from  its 
long  pliant  stems.] 

Hot. :  Strapwort.  A  genus  of  hypogyuous  exogens, 
order  Ulecebracew  (Knotworts).  Calyx,  5-partite 
permanen  t ; 
petals,  5  oblong, 
about  as  long  as 
the  calyx:  sta- 
mens,5  ;  styles,  3 ; 
fruit.indehiscent 
one-seeded.  Cor- 
rigia  littoralis 
(Sand  Strap- 

•cSr-rl'-val, 

adj.  &   s.     [Co- 
BIVAi.] 

A.  As  adj.: 
Rivaling,  emu- 
lous, in  riv  a  1  r  y 
with,  having 
rivaling  claims. 

"...  a  power 
equal  and  corrival 
njth  that  of  God." 
— Bp.  Fleeticood: 
JSsg.  on  Miracles. 

tim-A'  *u6<rfc"1'  Corrigiola. 

1.  One  who  is  in  rivalry  with  another;  a  com- 
petitor. 

"So  he  that  doth  redeem  her  thence  might  wear 
Without  corrival  all  her  dignities." 

Shakesp:  Henry  IV,,  Pt.  I.,  i.  8. 

2.  A  companion,  a  comrade. 

"  And  many  morecorrfvols  and  dear  men 
Of  estimation  and  command  in  arms." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  iv.  4. 

cSr-rl'-val,  v.  i.  &  t.    [CO-RIVAL,  a.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  rival,  emulate,  or  enter    into 
rivalry  with. 

"  But  with  the  Snnne  corrtvaltng  in  light." 

Fttz-geffry:  Blessed  Birthday,  p.  46. 

B.  Trans.:  To  rival  or  emulate. 
*cSr-rI-val'-i-ty' ,  'cor-ri'-val-t? ,  s.   [Eng.  cor- 

rival;  -«».]    Co-rivalry. 

"  .  .  '.  a  corrivalty  and  opposition  to  Christ,  .  .  ." 
— /.';>.  Hall:  Christ  and  Cossar. 

*c5r-ri'-val-ry\  «.  [Eng.  corrival;  -ry.]  Rivalry, 
competition,  emulation. 

•cor-rl'-val-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  corrival ;  -ship.]  Cor- 
rivalry. 

"  By  the  corrivalship  of  Shagad,  his  false  friend,  Rustan 
was  destroyed."— Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  149. 

*c8r'-rl-vate,  v.  t.    (Lat.  corrivatus,  pa.  par.  of 
forrivo—to  draw  off   into  one:  co=con=with,  to- 
gether, and  r<Vus=a  brook,  a  stream.]    To  draw 
water  from  or  run  several  streams  into  one. 
"  Rare  devices  to  corrivate  waters." 

Burton:  Anat.  of  Mel.,  p.  276. 

*c8r-rl-va  -tlon,  s.  [Lat.  corrivatio,  from  corri- 
-vatus,  pa.  par.  of  corriro.l  The  act  or  process  of 
drawing  water  from  several  streams  into  one. 

"  t'"rr!rntii'ti*  of  waters  to  moisten  and  refresh  barren 
grounds."— Burton:  Anat.  of  Mel.,  To  the  Reader. 

c8r-r8b'-8r-ant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  corrofrorans,  pr. 
par.  of  corro*oro=to  strengthen:  con=cum=with, 
fully,  and  ro6«r=strength,J 

A.  ^1«  adj. :  Strengthening,  corroborating. 

" .  .  .  refrigerant,  oorrooorojtf,  and  aperient." — 
Bacon:  Natural  History. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.    Lang.:   Anything    which    supports    or 
strengthens. 

"  The  brain  with  its  proper  corroborants,  especially 
with  sweet  odors,  and  with  music." — Southey:  Doctor, 
ch.  ccxvii. 

2.  Med. :  A  medicine  or  preparation  to  strengthen 
the  body ;  a  tonic. 

c8r-r8b'-or-ate,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Lat.  corroboratus, 
pa.  par.  of  corroooro  [CORROBORANT  ] ;  Fr.  corro- 
borer;  Ital.  corroborare ;  Sp.  corro6orar.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*I.  Lit. :  To  strengthen;  to  make  strong  or  give 
additional  strength  to. 

"  Astringents,  both  hot  and  cold,  which  corroftora/e  the 
parts,  .  .  ."—  Bacon:  Works  (ed.  1765),  vol.  i.,  Medic. 
Item.,  p.  427. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*1.  To  strengthen,  to  given  additional  strength  to, 
to  increase  in  strength  or  vigor. 

"Our  Savior  himself  when  in  his  agony  was  corrooor- 
atetl  by  an  angel."— <Vrew:  Cosmo.  Sacra,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iv. 
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2.  To  confirm,  to  establish,  to  make  more  certain 
or  sure ;  to  bear  additional  witness  to. 

" .  .  .  to  confirme  and  corroborate  his  sayinges." — 
Barnes:  Works;  Life,  p.  3.  • 

»B.  Intrans.:  To  strengthen,  to  give  additional 
strength. 

"Joy  amidst  ills  corroborates,  exalts." 

Young:  The  Complaint,  Night  9. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  corroborate  and 
to  confirm,  see  CONFIRM. 

*cor-r8b  -or-ate,  adject.  [CORROBORATE,  v.] 
Strengthened,  made  stronger. 

"His  heart  is  fracted  and  corroborate." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  I'.,  ii.  1. 

c8r-rob-or-at -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [CORROBOR- 
ATE, r.J 

"  As  any  limb  duly  exercised  grows  stronger,  the  nerves 
of  the  body  are  corroborated  thereby." — Watts. 

*c8r-rob'-or-at-Sr.  8.  [Eng.  corroborat(e) ;  -er.~\ 
One  who  or  that  which  corroborates. 

"...  a  wonderful  corroborator  of  the  stomach." — 
Evelyn:  Acetaria. 

*c8r-r8b'-or-at-Ic,  s.  [Eng.  corroborate);  -ic.] 
A  streugthener,  a  corroborant. 

"'Tis  an  excellent  corrofroraf/c to  strengthen  the  loins." 
— I.  Brown:  Works,  ii.  186.  (.Davies.) 

c8r-r8b'-8r-at-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [CORROB- 
ORATE, D.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  ot  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

*1.  Lit. :  The  act  or  process  of  strengthening  or 
making  stronger. 

2.  Fig.:  The  act  of  confirming,  establishing,  or 
bearing  additional  witness  to  anything ;  corrobora- 
tiou. 

c8r-rSb-6r-a'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  corroftorarion;  Sp. 
corroboracion ;  Ital.  corroborazione,  from  Lat. 
corro&oro.] 

•I.  Lit. :  The  act  or  process  of  strengthening  or 
corroborating  the  body  when  weak ;  strengthening. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*  1 .  The  act  of  confirming,  establishing,  or  making 
more  certain. 

"The  lady  herself  procured  a  bull,  for  the  better  cor- 
rooorotton  of  the  marriage." — Bacon:  Henry  VII. 

2.  That  which  confirms,  establishes,  or  strengthens 
a  statement,  &o. 

C8r-r8b'-5r-a-tlve,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  corroboratif, 
from  Lat.  corro&oro.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

*l.  Lit.:  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  strength- 
ening the  body  when  weak. 

2.  Fig.:  Tending  to  corroborate,  confirm,  or  estab 
lish  a  statement,  doctrine,  &c. 

"...  wit  and  humor  are  oorro&ora«t>«  of  religion, 
and  promotive  to  true  faith." — Shaftesbury:  Characteris- 
tics, vol.  iii.,  Misc.  2. 

IT  Generally  followed  by  of,  but  occasionally  by  to. 
".    ,    .    a  thing  consonant  to  and  corroborative  to  their 
religion    .    .    ." — Uobbes:  Leviathan,  pt.  iv.,  ch.  xlvi. 

B.  As  subst.:  A    medicine    or    preparation    to 
strengthen  the  body  when  weak ;  a  corroborant. 

"In  the  cure  of  an  ulcer  .  .  .  you  are  to  mix  corrob- 
oratities  of  an  astringent  faculty  .  .  ." — Wiseman:  Surg. 

c8r-r8b'-6r-a-t6r-f ,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a 
Lat.  corroooraJorius,  from  corroboratus,  pa.  par.  of 
corroboro.']  Strengthening  or  tending  to  strengthen ; 
confirmatory,  corroborative. 

c8r-r8b-6-ree',  cor-rob  -fc-ry',  s.  [A  native 
word.]  The  war-dance  of  the  aboriginal  Austra- 
rfans. 

c5r-r8b'-6-ry'-Ing,  a.  [CORHOBOREE.]  Designed 
for  a  place  of  rendezvous. 

"...  the  Menura  Albertl  scratches  for  itself  shallow 
holes,  or,  as  they  are  called  by  the  natives,  corruborying 
places,  where  it  is  believed  both  sexes  assemble." — Dar- 
icin:  Descent  of  Man  (1871),  pt.  ii.,  ch.  liv.,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
101-2. 

cSr-rode',  r.  t.  [Fr.  corroder,  from  Lat.  corrodo 
=to  gnaw,  to  bite:  cor=con=c«m=with,  together 
and  rodo=to  gnaw.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  eat  away  by  degrees;  to  consume  or  wear 
away  gradually ;  to  destroy  by  corrosion. 

"...  irregularly  corroded  like  iron  by  rust." — Cook: 
Voyage,  vol.  ii.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ix. 

*2.  To  consume  or  dissolve  gradually  in  any  way. 

"  Fishes,  which  neither  chew  their  meat,  nor  grind  it  in 
their  stomachs,  do  by  a  dissolvent  liquor  there  provided, 
corrode  and  reduce  it  into  a  chylus." — Kay:  On  the  Crea- 
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II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  consume  or  wear  away  by  slow  degrees ;  to 
prey  upon. 

"...    sad  reflection  and  corroding  care." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  iv.,  1.  400. 

•2.  To  poison,  to  embitter,  to  blight. 
"  Should  jealousy  its  venom  once  diffuse, 
Corroding  every  thought,  and  blasting  all 
Love's  paradise."  Thomson:  Spring. 

c8r'-ro  -ded,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CORRODE.] 
*c8r-ro  -dent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  corrodens,  pr.  par.  of 
corrodo=to  corrode  {q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  quality  or  power  of  cor- 
roding; corrosive. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  Anything  which  has  the  quality  or  power 
of  corroding ;  a  corrosive. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  consumes  or  wears  away 
by  degrees. 

"  .  .  .  a  corrodent  and  a  lenient,  compunction  and 
consolation." — Bp.  of  London:  Vine  Palatine  (1614),  p.  17. 

c8r-ro-den -ti-a  (ti  as  Shi),  8.  pi.  [Lat.  neut. 
pi.  of  corrodent,  pr.  par.  of  corrodo=to  gnaw  to 
pieces:  cor=coit=together,  and  rodo=to  gnaw.] 

Entom. :  A  division  or  tribe  of  Orthoptera,  con- 
taining as  its  type  the  Termitidw,  the  family  of 
insects  to  which  the  destructive  white  ants  belong. 
(Huxley.} 

*cSr-r6  -dl-ate,  v.  t.  [COEBODE.]  To  corrode  cr 
eat  away  by  degrees. 

*c8r-rq-dl-bll -I-tf,  s.  [Eng.  corrodible;  -rtv.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  corrodible  j  corrosible- 
ness. 

tc8r-r6 -dl-ble,  a.  [Eng.eorrod(e);-a&;e.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  corroded ;  liable  to  corrosion. 

"...  corrodible  by  waters,  .  .  ."— Broame:  Vulgar 
Errors, 

cSr-ro'-dlng,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [COBBODE.] 

A.  &  B.  A»  pr.  par.  *  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  consuming  away  by  cor- 
rosion ;  the  state  of  being  corroded. 

cSr'-ro-dJ1,  ».   [COEODY.] 

*c8r'-ro-gate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  corrogo,  from  con=cum 
=with,  together,  and  rogio=to  ask.]  To  demand  at 
the  same  time ;  to  bring  together. 

"  Why  an  hypothesis  .  .  .  should  be  absurdly  imagined 
and  arrogantly  corroonted  for  the  planting  of  error  and 
falsehood."— Oattle:  Mag-Astro-Mancer,  p.  107. 

*c8r-r6l,  v.  t.  [Etym.  uncertain.]  Probably  to 
wrinkle. 

"  The  immprtall  Sunne 
Oorrois  his  cheeke  to  see  those  rites  not  done." 

Herricki  Hesperides,  p.  231.    (Davies.) 

•cSr-ros-I-bll'-I-tf,  s.  [  Bug.  corrosible ;  -ity.] 
The  quality  of  being  corrosible ;  corrodibility. 

"  Corrosibility  being  the  quality  that  answers  corrosive- 
ness,  .  .  ." — Boyle:  Works,  ii.  183. 

*cSr-ros'-I-ble,  a.  [  Lat.  corrosus,  pa.  par.  of 
corrodo  —  to  corrode  (q.  v.).  and  Eng.  suif.  -able.} 
Capable  of  being  corroded;  liable  to  corrosion; 
corrodible. 

*c8r-rqs  -I-ble-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  corrosible ;  -ness,'] 
The  quality  of  being  corrosiole ;  Corrosibility. 

c8r-r5 -slon,  s.  [Fr.  &  Sp.  corrosion ;  Ital.  cor- 
rosione,  from  Low  Lat.  corrosio,  from  Lat.  corrosus, 
pa.  par.  of  corrodo=to  corrode  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  action  or  process  of  eating  or  consuming 
away  by  degrees,  as  metals  are  gradually  eaten 
away  by  acids. 

" .  .  .  a  greater  resister  of  corrosion." — Boyle:  Works, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  188. 

2.  The  state  of  being  so  eaten  or  consumed  away 
by  degrees. 

"...  enter  the  cavities,  and  less  accessible  parts  of 
the  body,  without  corrosion." — lifnrii'-:  \'nl'jar  Errors. 

II.  Fig.:  The  act  or  process  of  wearing  or  con- 
suming away  by  degrees,  as  by  fretting,  anxiety, 
care,  &c. 

'•A  fretful  temper  will  divide 
'Die  closest  knot  that  may  be  tied. 
By  ceaseless  sharp  corrosion." 

Cowper;  friendship. 

cSr-ro  -slve,  *cor-ros-yve,  'coresie,  *corsive, 
*corsey,  "corzie,  «.  &  s.    [Fr.  corrorif;  Sp.  &  Port. 
corrosh'o,  from  Lat.  corrosus,  pa.  par.  of  corrodo.] 
A.  As  adj.:    (Of  the  forms   corrosive   and  cor- 
rosyve) : 

1.  Lit. :  Having  the  quality  or  power  of  eating  or 
consuming  away  by  degrees,  as  acids  do  metals. 
"Ye  floods!  descend;  ye  winds!  confirming,  blow; 
Nor  outward  tempest  nor  corrosive  time. 

Thomson:  Liberty,  pt.  iv. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we,    wSt,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,    pit,    s'ire,    sir,     marine;    go,    p8t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     wh8,     son;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite:     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,     se,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


corrosive 

2.  Fig.:  Consuming  or  wearing  away  by  degrees, 
as  by  melting,  anxiety,  care,  &c. ;  fretting,  vexing. 
"In  that corrosi ve  secrecy  which  gnaws 
The  heart  to  show  the  effect,  but  not  the  cause?*' 
Byron.-  Lara,  i.  16. 

B.  Assubst.  (of  all  forms): 

1,  Lit.:  Any  substance  which  has  the  quality  or 
power  of  corroding  or  dissolving  bodies. 

"The  rough  file  prates;  yet  useful  is  its  touch, 
As  sharp  corrosives  to  the  schirrous  flesh." 

Jago:  Edge-Hill,  bk.  iii. 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  which  wears  or  consumes  away 
the  mind  by  degrees,  as  care,  anxiety,  fretting,  &c. 

"Away!  though  parting  be  a  fretful  corrosive, 
It  is  applied  to  a  deathful  wound." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  iii.  2. 

corrosive  sublimate,  s. 

Phar.:  Also  called  Mercuric  Chloride,  HgCl2, 
Bichloride  of  Mercury,  Perchloride  of  Mercury. 
Prepared  by  heating  mercuric  sulphate  with  dry 
sodium  chloride ;  the  mercuric  chloride  sublimes 
as  a  white  transparent  crystalline  mass.  Specific 
gravity.  5*43.  It  is  dissolvable  in  about  twenty 
parts  or  cold  water,  and  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  It  precipitates  albumen,  hence  white  of  egg 
is  an  antidote.  It  is  very  poisonous,  and  is  used  to 
preserve  both  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  It 
is  used  in  pharmacy  as  Liquor  Hydrargyri  Perchlo- 
ridi,  and  as  Lotio  Hydrargyri  Flava  when  mixed 
with  lime.  Corrosive  sublimate  is  a  powerful  irri- 
tant,  and  is  used  externally  in  skin  diseases.  It  is 
administered  internally  in  syphilis,  usually  in  con- 
junction with  iodide  of  potassium.  It  is  also  much 
in  use  by  surgeons  in  an  antiseptic  spray  and  as  a 
cleansing  -agent  for  sterilizing  their  operating  in- 
struments. As  an  antiseptic  wash  for  wounds  or 
sores  its  strength  is  generally  used  in  proportion  of 
one  part  of  the  salt  to  five  thousand  of  the  solvent. 
[MERCURY.] 

*c6r-ro  -slve,  v.  t.  [CORROSIVE,  a.]  To  wear  or 
consume  away  by  degrees ;  to  fret  away. 

" .    .    .    thy  conscience  corroaiv'rl  with  grief." 

Drayton:  The  Barons'  War*. 

*c5r-r6  -8lve-lf ,  adv.    [Eng.  corrosive;  -ly.] 

1.  With  a  corrosive  action ;  so  as  to  corrode. 

2.  Like  a  corrosive. 

"At  first  it  tasted  somewhat  corrosively. "—Boyle:  On 
Saltpeter. 

tc5r-r6  -slve-nSss,   «.    [Eng.    corrosive;   -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  corrosive ;  corroding,  eating 
iy  b; 


nor  corro- 


away  Iby  degrees. 

"  Saltpeter  betrays  upon  the  tongue  no  heat 
tiveness  at  all,    .    .    .  —  Boyle.-  On  Saltpeter. 

*c6r-r6-8lv'-I-ty%  s.  [Eng.  corrosiv(e) ;  -ity.] 
Corrosiveness. 

*c5r  -rv-ga,nt,  a.  [Lat.  corrugans,  pr.  par.  of 
corrugo.]  [CORRUGATE,  a.]  Having  the  power  of 
contracting  into  wrinkles  or  furrows. 

*c8r  -ru-gate,  v.  t.  &  i.    [CORRVGATE,  a.] 

1.  Trans.:  To  wrinkle,  to  contract  into  wrinkles 
or  furrows ;  to  press  into  wrinkles  or  folds.    [CoR- 

KUGATED  IRON.] 

"Saltexciteth  the  appetite  by  corrugating  the  month  of 
the  stomach." — Venner;  Via  Recta,  p.  129. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  wrinkle  or  contract  the  skin. 

"  .  ,  .  cold  and  dryness  do  both  of  them  contract  and 
co rrugat e." — Bacon:  Xatural  History. 

*c6r'-ru-gate,  a.  [Lat.  corritgatus,  pa.  par.  of 
corrugo= to  wrinkle;  cor=«m=with,  together,  and 
rugo—to  wrinkle ;  ruga=a  wrinkle.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Wrinkled,  contracted  into  wrinkles 
or  furrows. 

"  Extended  views  a  narrow  mind  extend: 
Push  out  its  corrugate,  expansive  make." 

Youno:  Sight  Thoughts,  ix.  1,384. 

2.  Zo6l,  ft  Bot.:  Applied  to  surfaces  which  rise 
and  fall  in  parallel  angles,  more  or  less  acute. 

cfir'-rifi-ga-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CORRUGATE,  v.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang.:  (See  the  verb.) 

2.  Bot. :  Wrinkled,  folded  up  in  every  direction. 
Example,  the  petals  of  poppies. 

corrugated  iron,  *.  Sheet-metal  pressed  into 
wrinkles  or  folds,  so  as  to  give  it  greater  stiffness. 
It  is  used  in  many  ways— as  sheathing,  house-cover- 
ing, roofing,  <&c. 

c5r  -ru-ga-tlng,  pr.  par.,  o.  &  s.  [CoREu- 
GATE,  v.} 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  contracting  or  pressing 
into  wrinkles  or  folds. 

COrrugating-macnlne,  «.  A  machine  for  corru- 
gating sheet-metal.  It  may  be  either  in  the  shape 
of  a  rolling-mill,  with  a  series  of  parallel  grooves 
alternating  with  parallel  elevations  cut  in  the 
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circumference  of  the  central  roll,  and  counterpart 
grooves  and  elevations  formed  in  the  upper  and 
lower  roll ;  or  the  corrugation  may  be  effected  by 
simple  pressure  between  dies.  (Knight.) 

*cSr-rn.-ga  -tion,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  corrugate*, 
pa.  par.  of  corruno.j  A  contraction  into  wrinkles 
or  folds ;  a  wrinkle. 

"  .  .  .  the  corrugation  or  violent  agitation  of  fibers, 
.  .  ." — Floyer:  On  the  Humors. 

c8r'-ru-ga-tlve,    a.     [Mod.    Lat*   carrugativus, 
from  Class.  Lat.  corrugatus.]    [COEEUGATE.J 
Sot. :  The  same  as  COEECG  ATED  (q.  v.). 

cSr'-rn-ga-tSr,  s.  [Fr.  corrugateur,  from  Lat. 
rorrugatus.  ] 

Anat. :  Producer  of  wrinkles  or  folds. 

U  'Corrugator  supercilii:  [Lat.=wrinkler  of  the 
eyebrows.]  A  small,  deeply-colored  muscle  placed 
at  the  inner  side  of  the  eyebrow.  (Quain.) 

*COr-ruge,  v.  t.  [Lat.  corrugo= to  wrinkle.]  To 
frown,  to  wrinkle.  (Cockeram.) 

•cSr'-ru-gent,  a.  [Lat.  corm^ans,  pr.  par.  of 
corruoo.]  Wrinkling,  drawing  or  contracting  into 
wrinkles. 

corrugent  muscle,  s.    [COBBDGATOB.] 
*c5r-rftmp'-a-ble,  a.    [Fr.]    Corruptible. 
"  Descending  BO,  til  it  be  corrumpable." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,749. 

*c6r-rump'-cion,  *cor-rurnp-cionn,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
corrumpre ;  Lat.  corrumpo  —  to  corrupt.]  [CoB- 
BTTPT,  a.]  A  corruption. 

"  Alle  comtmpciouna  that  we  here  Be." 

Hampole:  Priok  of  Com.,  6,352. 

*c5r-rumpe,  *cor-umpe,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  cor- 
rumpre ;  Lat.  corrwmpo=to  corrupt  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Trans. :  To  corrupt. 

2.  Intrans, :  To  become  corrupt  or  bad. 

*c5r-riip'-cion, «.   [COEEUPTION.] 
cftr-rupt ,  i\  t.  &  i.    [CORRUPT,  a.] 
A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  decompose  ;  to  turn  or  change  from  a  sound 
to  a  putroscent  state ;  to  make  or  cause  to  become 
putrid ;  to  putrefy. 

2.  To  cause  to  emit  a  putrid  or  fetid  smell. 

".  .  .  the  land  wa8  corrupted  by  reason  of  the  swarm 
of  flies." — Exotl.  viii.  24. 

3.  To  make  impure  or  unwholesome. 

"  As  the  dead  carcasses  of  nnburied  men 
That  do  corrupt  my  air,  I  banish  you." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  iii.  3. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  defile,  vitiate,  or  infect ;  to  debase  or  per- 
vert. 

" .  .  .  evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners." 
—1  Cor.  iv.  33. 

2.  To  seduce,  to  lead  astray,  to  defile,  to  debauch. 

3.  To  seduce  or  entice  to  any  line  of  conduct  by 
promises  or  bribes. 

iole   or  to  corrupt 


Corrupticolae 


"The   prisoners   then    tried    to    caji 
Billop." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Ena.,  ch.  xvi. 

4-  To  destroy  or  impair  by  alterations,  additions, 
or  innovations;  to  introduce  errors  or  imperfections 
into ;  to  falsify. 

*B.  Reflex. :  To  follow  a  corrupt  line  of  conduct ; 
To  become  corrupt. 

" .  .  .  thy  people  which  thou  hast  brought  forth  out 
of  Egypt  have  corrupted  themBelves  .  .  ."— Deut.  ix.  12. 

C.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  cause  corruption  ;  to  wear  away,  to  destroy 
or  decompose. 

"  Lay  not  np  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth,  where 
moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt,  .  .  ." — Matt.  vi.  19. 

2.  To  become  corrupt  or  putrid ;  to  putrefy. 
"The  aptness  or  propension  of  air  or  water  to  corrupt 

or  putrefy,    .    .    .—Uacon. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  corrupt  and  to 
contaminate,  soe  CONTAMINATE;  for  that  between 
to  corrupt  and  to  rot,  see  ROT. 

c&r-rfipt ,  *c6-rupt ,  a.  [Lat.  corrupius,  pa. 
par.  of  corrumpo=to  corrupt:  cor  =  cum=with, 
altogether,  and  rumpo=to  break.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Putrid,  decomposed,  unsound,  fetid. 

"  We  be  alle  engendrit  of  vile  and  corrupt  matiere." 
Cltattcfr:  Parson's  Tale,  p.  287. 

2.  Tainted,  spoiled,  impure. 

"Who with  such  corrupt  and  pestilent  bread  would  feed 
them." — Knolles:  Hist,  of  the  Turkey. 

3.  Unsound,  diseased. 

"  .  .  .  neither  doth  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good 
fruit." — Luke  vi.  43. 


II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Depraved,  perverted,  tainted  with  wickedness 
or  vice. 

"Corrupt  was  all  this  world  for  glotonie." 

Chaucer:  Pardoner's  Tale,  12,488. 

2.  Ready  or  willing  to  receive  bribes ;  devoid  of 
uprightness  or  integrity. 

"  The  chief  judges  of  the  realm  were  corrupt,  cruel,  amd 
timid." — Macautay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  ii. 

3.  Debased  or  vitiated  by  additions,  alterations, 
or  innovations. 

4.  Infected  or  vitiated  with  errors ;  incorrect,  not 
genuine. 

"The  passage  is  evidently  corrupt."—  S.  J.  Htrrtaot; 
Note  to  Song  of  Boland,  792. 

Cor-rupt'-Sd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COBBUPT,  «.] 
c6r-rfipf-Sr,  *cor-rupt'-5r,  *cor-rupt-our,  «- 
[Eng.  corrupt;  -er.] 
*L  Literally: 

1.  Anything  which  corrupts  or  makes  putrid.  t 

2.  Anything  which  corrupts  or  becomes  putrid  or 
decomposed. 

"...  they  are'brasa  and  iron  ;  they  are  all  corrupt- 
en."— Jer.  vi.  28. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  One  who  corrupts,  seduces,  or  leads  astray ;  a 
seducer,  a  briber. 

"She  should  haue  bene  broght  into  an  high  mountaine, 
and  there  throne  down  headlonges,  her  corruptour  being: 
biheaded." — Bale:  English  Votaries,  pt.  i. 

2.  One  who  debases,  vitiates,  or  perverts  by  addi- 
tions, alterations,  or  innovations. 

" .  .  .  I  am  indeed  not  her  fool,  but  her  corrupter  of 
words."— Shakesp.:  Twelfth  Xiaht,  ill.  L 

*c*r-rSpf-ful,  *cSr-riipf-ftill,  a.  [Eng.  cor- 
rupt; -ful.]  Corrupting,  corrupt. 

"  For  she  by  force  is  Btill  fro  me  detayned. 
And  with  corruptfull  brybes  is  to  untruth  mistrayned." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  V.  xi.  54. 

tc6r-rupt-I-bU -I-t?,«.  [Fr.  corruptibility ;  Sp, 
corruptibilidad,  from  Lat.  corruptibilitas,  from 
corrwp*iftflis=corruptible  (q.  v.).]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  corruptible.  (Lit.  at  fig.) 

"  The  frequency  of  elections  has  a  tendency  .  .  .  not 
to  lessen  corruptibility."  —  Burke:  Duration  of  Parlia- 
ments, 

c6r-rupf-I-ble,  *cor-rupt-y-ble,  a.  &  *.  [Fr. 
&  Sp.,  from  Lat.  corruptibilis,  from  corruptua  = 
corrupt  (q.  V.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Capable  of  being  made  corrupt,  decomposed, 
or  putrefied. 

"The  several  parts  of  which  the  world  consists  being  in 
their  nature  corruptible,  .  .  ." — Tillotson. 

2.  Subject  or  liable  to  corruption  and  decay. 

"It  bihoueth  this  corruptible  thing  to  clothe  uncorup- 
tion."— Wycliffe:  1  Cor.  iv.  63. 

II.  Fig. :  That  may  be  corrupted  morally. 

".  .  .  that  which  is  not  corruptible,  even  the  orna- 
ment of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  .  .  ." — 1  Peter  iii.  4. 

B .  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Any  body  or  snbstance  capable  of 
or  liable  to  corruption  and  decay. 

"This  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption." — 1  Cor, 
zv.  63. 

2.  Ch.  Hist.  (pi.  Corruptibles) :   The  sect  called  in. 
Latin  Corrupticohe  (q.  v.). 

tc&r-rupt'-I  ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  corruptible,- 
•ness.]  The  quality  of  being  corruptible ;  corrupti- 
bility. 

*c6r-rupt'-I-blj? ,  adv.  [Eng.  corruptibde) ;  -ly.J 
In  a  corruptible  manner;  so  as  to  be  corrupted  or 
vitiated. 

"  It  is  too  late;  the  life  of  all  his  blood 
Is  touch'd  corruptibly,    .    .    ." 

Shakesp.:  King  John,  v.  7. 

CSr-riip  tIc'-6l-8B,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  <wrnpfM«=cor- 
rupted,  i  connective,  and  coto=to  cultivate,  to  wor- 
ship.] 

Ch.  Sat. :  A  Christian  monophvsite  sect  in  tho 
sixth  century,  who  maintained  that  the  body  of 
Christ  was  corruptible.  From  some  of  them,  nnd 

Sarticularly  from  Themistius,  a  doacou  of  Alcxan- 
ria,  and  Theodosius.  a  bishop  of  that  city,  sprung 
the  Agnoetse,  who  affirmed  that  while  all  thing! 
woro  known  to  tho  Divine  nature  in  Christ,  some 
tilings  were  unknown  to  His  human  nature.  Those 
views  are  generally  held  in  the  modern  churches, 
but  a  jH'culiar  point  about  the  Agnoetw  was  that 
they  combined  with  those  opinions  the  other  one, 
that  Christ  had  but  a  single  nature. 


boll,     b<5^;     pfiftt,    Jtfwl;     cat,     jell,     chorus,     chin,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as.;     expect,     Xenophon,     e?lst.    ph  =  f, 
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corrupting 

C&r-rupt  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [CORRUPT,  v.] 
A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:    (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Lit. :  The  state  or  process  of  becoming  corrupt 
or  putrid. 

II.  Figuratively. 

1.  The  act  of  seducing  or  leading  astray  from  the 
path  of  integrity. 

2.  The  act  of  making  corrupt  by  alterations  or 
additions. 

" .  .  .  their  innumerable  corrupt  ings  of  the  Fathers' 
writ  ings.  .  .  ." — Bp.  Taylor:  Hiss,  from  Popery,  ch.  i. 

c&r-rfip'-tion,  *cor-rup-cion,  *cor-rup-cioun, 
'co-rup-cionj  s.  [Fr.  corruption ;  Sp.  corrupcton ; 
Port,  corrupcao,  from  Lat.  corruptio,  from  corrup- 
tui,  pa.  par.  of  corrumpo.]  [CORRUPT,  a.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  corrupting,  decomposing,  or  making 
putrid. 

2.  The  state  of  being  corrupted,  decomposed,  or 
putrid ;  putrefaction,  decomposition. 

"  I  hare  said  to  corruption,  Thou  art  my  father,  .  .  ." 
—Job  xvii.  14. 

3.  Putrid  or  corrupt  matter. 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  act  of   corrupting  morally ;  debasing,  de- 
praving, perversion  from  tie  path  of  integrity. 

".  .  .  corruption  continued  to  be  practiced,  with 
scarcely  any  intermission,  by  a  long  succession  of  states- 
men, .  .  ." — Xacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  XV. 

2.  The  state  of  being  morally  corrupt ;  depravity, 
deterioration  of  morals  or  character ;  debasement. 

"...    the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world  through 
Just."— 2  Pet.  i.  4. 
<ti.  A  misrepresentation  or  defamation. 

"  To  keep  mine  honor  from  corruption." 

Shakesp.:  Ben.  VIII.,  iv.  2. 

4.  Anything  morally  corrupting  or  infectious. 

• ' .    .    .    Bin  gathering  head 
Shall  break  into  corruption    .    .    ." 

Shakesp.:  Rich.  II.,  T.  1. 

5.  A  deterioration  or  debasement  of  language. 
"...  corruption  of  other  languages,  .  .  ." — Raleigh: 

Hist. 

6.  A  corrupt  reading  or  version. 

*B.  Eng.  Lav;:  Impurity  of  blood  arising  from 
-the  attainder  for  treason  or  felony,  by  reason  of 
•which  any  person  is  disabled  from  inheriting  lands 
from  an  ancestor,  or  from  transmitting  them  to 
others.  In  this  country  corruption  of  blood  is  a 
subject  of  constitutional  inhibition. 

"  Corruption  of  blood  can  be  removed  only  by  act  of  par- 
liament."— Klackstone. 

Tf  For  the  difference  between  corruption  and 
depravity,  see  DEPRAVITY. 

c6r-rup'-tion-Ist,  8.  [Eng.  corruption;  -tot.]  A 
defender  or  supporter  of  corruption.  (Sidney 
Smith.) 

c6r-rupt  -Ive,  a.  [Fr.  corruptif;  Sp.  corruptivo ; 
Ital,  corrutivo,  from  Lat.  corruptivus,  from  cor- 
rup(«8=corrnpt  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Having  the  quality  or  power  of  corrupting, 
taiating,  or  vitiating.    (Lit.  t&flg.) 

"  It  phould  be  endued  with  an  acid  ferment,  or  some 
Jjorruptive  quality,  ,  .  ." — Ray:  Oil  the  Creation. 

2.  Corruptible ;  liable  to  or  susceptible  of  corrup- 
tion. 

"  In  their  corruptive  mutations  into  plants,  .  .  ." — 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errors. 

*c6r-rupt  -ISss,  a.  [Eng.  corrupt;  -less.']  Free 
from  or  not  liable  to  corruption ;  undocaying. 

"All  around 

The  borders  with  corraptless  myrrh  are  crown'd." 
L>ryden:  Ovid;  Sletam.,  bk.  xv. 

cor-rupt'-ly5,  adv.    [Eng.  corrupt;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  corrupt,  vicious,  or   depraved   manner ; 
•viciously,  perversely,  wrongfully. 

"  We  have  dealt  very  corruptly  against  thee,  .  *  ." — 
Xehem.  L  1. 

2.  By  means  of  corruption;  through  corrupting 
influences,  as  bribery. 

"  O,  that  estates,  degrees  and  offices 
Were  not  derived  corruptly,    .    .    .*' 

Shakesp.:  Her.  nf  Yen.,  ii.  9. 

'3.  Improperly,  wrongly,  against  right  or  reason. 
"Alas!  Master  Pole,  whatlack  of  learaingand  prudence 
•was  this,  so  corruptly  to  judge  the  matter    .    .    ." — Strype: 
Records;  Starky  to  Pole,  No.  8. 

4.  So  as  to  cause  corruption,  debasement  or  loss 
-of  correctness. 

"We  have  corruptly  contracted  most  names,  both  of 
men  and  places." — C'atnden:  Remains. 
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c&r-rupt  -ness,  s.    [Eng.  corrupt;  -ness.] 

I.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being   corrupt, 
decomposed,  or  putrid ;  putrefaction,  putrescence. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  state  of   moral   corruption,    depravity,   or 
impurity. 

2.  Debasement,  impurity,  or  incorrectness, 
c&r-rupt  -ress,  «.    [Eng.  corrupt,  and  fern.  suff. 

-re88.]    A  woman  who  corrupts. 

"Thou  studied  old  corruptress,  tye  thy  tongue  up." 
Beaum.  <£•  Fletch.:  Wife  for  a  Month. 

•cftr-riipt  -rl96,  «.  [Lat,  corruptrue.]  A  cor- 
ruptress. 

"...  the  corruptrice  of  states  and  manners  both." 
— Holland:  Ammianus,  p.  266. 

•cor-rj1,  v.  t.    [CUKEY.]    To  curry. 
"Tocorry  a  hors:  strigilare," — Cathol.  Anglicum. 

*cors  (1),  *ooors,  s.   [CORPS,  CORPSE.] 
*cors  (2),*corss,  s.    [CROSS,*.] 

1.  A  cross,  specially  the  Holy  Kood. 

2.  A  crucifix. 

"  Item  a  bane  [bone]  coffre,  &  in  it  a  great  cors  of  gold 
.  .  ." — Inventories,  p.  12. 

3.  A  market-place: 

4.  Money,  from  the  figure  of  a  cross  on  the  reverse 
of  the  English  silver  pennies,  &c. 

"  My  purs  is  [maid]  of  sic  ane  skin. 
Tnair  will  na  corses  byd  it  within." 

Dunbar:  Bannatyne  Poems,  p.  68. 

5.  The  designation  of  the  signal  formerly  sent 
round  for  convening  the  inhabitants  of  Orkney. 

*cors,  *corss,  'corse,  v.  t.   [CROSS,  «.] 

1.  To  lay  one  thing  across  another. 

2.  To  cross  over,  to  go  across. 

3.  To  thwart,  to  oppose. 
cor -sa,  s.    [Lat.] 

Arch. :  The  name  given  by  Vitruvins  to  a  plat- 
band or  square  fascia  whoso  height  is  more  than  its 
projecture.  ( Weale.) 

cor '-sage  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [Fr.]  The  body  or 
upper  skirt  of  a  dress. 

•cor '-saint,  *cor-sant,  *cor-saunt,  *cor-saynt, 
*cor-selnt,  s.  [O.  Fr.  cor«=a  body,  and  saint= 
holy.]  A  holy  or  religious  person,  a  saiut. 

cor'-sair,  s.  [Fr.  corsaire,  from  Prov.  corsari, 
from  Prov.  &.  Ital.  cor«a=a  course,  a  cruise,  from 
Lat.  cursus.  (Skeat.)] 

1.  A  pirate ;  one  who  cruises  about  with  an  armed 
vessel,  seizing   and   plundering   merchant-vessels, 
without  any  commission  or  authority  from  any  gov- 
ernment. 

2.  A  pirate's  vessel. 

cor'-sak,  'cor  -sac,  s.    [A  native  word.] 

ZoOL:  An  animal,  Vulpes,  Canif,  or  Cynalopex 
corsac,  belonging  to  the  family  Canidw.  It  is  a 
native  of  Tartary. 

•cor'-sa-ry',  s.    [CORSAIK.]    A  corsair. 

*cors'-b5l,  s.  [Scotch  cors=cross,  and  6oi=bow.] 
A  cross-bow. 

corse,  s.    [CORPS,  CORPSE.] 

*1.  A  body,  living  or  dead. 

t2.  A  dead  body,  a  corpse.    (Only  nsed  in  poetry.) 

corse-encumbered, a.  Encumbered  with  corpses. 

'corse-present,  s.  The  same  as  CORPS-PRESENT 
(q.v.). 

corse'-let,  *corce-let,  *cors'-let,  s.  [Fr.,  a 
double  dimin.  of  O.  Fr.  cors;  Lat.  corpu8=a  body ; 
Ital.  corsatetto.] 

1.  Old  War:  A  light  cuirass  or  armor  worn  to  pro- 
tect the  front  of  the  body. 

"  Many  a  scar  of  former  fight 
Lurk'd  beneath  his  corselet  bright." 

Byron:  The  Siege  of  Corinth,  bk.  xxv. 

2.  Entom. :  The  tho- 
rax; the  part  of  the 
body    to    which   the 
wings  and    legs    are 
attached. 

corselet-band,  s. 
The  strap  or  band 
used  for  tighteningup 
the  corselet  and  keep- 
ing it  securely  in  its 
place. 

"Drew  saddle-girth  and 
corselet-band." 

Scott:  The  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,  i.27. 

'corse '-ISt.'cors'- 
let,  r.  t.  [CORSELET,  Corselet. 

8.]    To  surround  or  girt  with,  or  as  with,  a  corselet. 

"  Her  arms, 

Able  to  lock  Jove  from  a  synod,  shall 
By  warranting  moon  light  corslet  thee." 

Beaum.  *  Fletch.:  Two  Xoble  Kinsmen. 


corter 

cor  -set,  *cor-sete,  *cor-sette,  s.  [Fr.  dimin.  of 
O.  Fr.  cors=a  body;  Ital.  corsetto;  Low  Lat.  cor- 
settus,  from  corpus=a  body.]  A  bodice,  stays.  A 
tight-fitting  article  of  dress,  worn  principally  by 
women,  to  give  shape  to  and  support  the  body.  Its 
shape  is  preserved  oy  strips  of  steel  or  whalebone 
bent  to  the  required  form. 

'cor  -sSt,  v.  t.  [CORSET,  s.]  To  dress  or  surround 
with  a  corset. 

tcor '-sSt-ed,  a.  [Eng.  corset ;  -ed.]  Dressed  in  or 
.Tearing  a  corset. 

*cors  gard,  s.  [Fr  corps  de  garde=&  court  of 
gard  in  a  camp  or  fort.  (Cotgrave.)]  A  house,  a 
place  of  residence  or  refuge. 

"  Within  my  own  garison  and  cor&gard." — A.  Melville; 
Lett,  in  Life,  ii.630. 

Cor'-slc-an.a.  [From  Lat.,  Eng., &C.,  Corsic(o), 
and  Eng.  suff.  -an.]  Pertaining  to  Corsica,  an 
island  in  the  Mediterranean,  immediately  north  of 
Sardinia. 

IT  Corsican  moss : 

(1)  Hot,:  An  algal,  Plocaria  Helminthocorton,  a 
native  of  the  Mediterranean. 

(2)  Phar. :  It  had  formerly  a  considerable  reputa- 
tion as  a  vermifuge. 

'cor-slclte,  a.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  corsive  (q.  v.).] 
Grieving,  fretting. 

"  What  corsicke  hart  such  harmelesse  soulea  can  greeve." 
Oreat  Britainea  Troye,  1,609.  (Xares.) 

cor'-sl  lyte,  e.  [Lat.,  Eng.,  Ac.,  Corsica,  andGr. 
lithos=a  stone.] 

Afin. :  The  name  given  by  Pinkerton  to  a  variety 
of  Smaragdite. 

'cor-slve,  a.  &  s.  [A  contraction  of  corrosivt 
(q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Corrosive,  biting,  wearing  away. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  A  corrosive. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  consumes  or  wears  away 
by  degrees. 

"  And  that  same  bitter  corsive,  which  did  eat 
Her  tender  heart  and  made  ref raine  from  meat." 
Spenser:  F.  O.,  IV.  ix.  14. 

cors  -12t, «.    [CORSELET.] 

cors'-let-ed,  a.  [Eng.  corslet;  -ed.]  Wearing  or 
armed  with  a  corselet. 

cqr-snSd',  «.  [A.  S.  corsndkd,  from  cor,  cer=a 
choice,  and  sn&d=a  bit,  a  piece.] 

A.  S.  Laws :  A  sort  of  ordeal,  in  which  the  person 
accused  was  obliged  to  place  in  his  mouth  an  ounce 
of  bread  or  cheese  previously  execrated  by  the 
priest.  If  he  ate  it  freely  and  without  any  injury, 
he  was  accounted  innocent;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he 
could  not  swallow  it,  or  swallowed  it  with  diffi- 
culty, ho  was  considered  guilty.  The  consecrated 
bread  was  used  for  this  purpose  in  Christian  times. 

1[  Corsned  bread :  The  bread  used  for  the  purpose 
described  under  CORSNED  (q.  v.). 

'cors  -f ,  'corsyfe,  'corssy,  a.  [O.  Fr.  corsu= 
gross,  fleshy,  corpulent.  (Cotgrave.)]  Fat,  corpu- 
lent. 

"  Corsy  (Corsy  man  or  woman  or  best,  A.);  corpu- 
lentus." — Cathol.  Anglicum. 

corsy-belly ,  s.  A  shirt  for  a  child,  open  before ; 
an  infant's  first  shirt.  (Scotch.) 

*cort  (1), 'corte, 'curt,  s.    [COURT.] 

*cort(2),8.    [QUART.] 

*cort-stop,  s.  [Scotch  eorf=quart,  and  Eng. 
stoup  (q.  v.).]  A  vessel  which  held  a  quart. 

*COrt  (3),  e.  [Prob.  from  Fr.  quart,  as  being  the 
fourth  part  of  a  denier  or  penny.]  A  species  of 
French  coin,  formerly  current  in  Scotland. 

" .  .  .  deneris  of  Franss,  mailyis,  cortis,  mitis, 
.  .  ."— Acts  Ja.  III.,  1469  (ed.  1814),  p.  97. 

cor  -tan-Ine,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Perhaps  from 
Lat.  cor((ex)=bark;  Eng.  tan(nin);  and  suff. -ine 
(Chem.)  (q.  v.).] 

Chem. :  An  organic  base,  CioHiaNOa+I^O,  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents  on  narco- 
tine.  It  melts  at  120°. 

cor-tege',  s.  [Fr.,  from  Ital.  corteggio,  from  corte 
=a  court.]  A  train  or'  attendants ;  a  procession. 

*cor  -tel,  *cor-tyl,  «.   [KIRTLE.] 

"  Her  cortel  of  self  sute  schene." 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poemsi  Pearl,  203. 

cor-te-pl-nl-tan'-nlc,  a.  [Lat.  cortex  =  bark; 
pinus=&  pine;  and  Eiig.  tannic  (q.  v.).] 

cortepinitannlc  acid,  8. 

Chem.:  An  acid  extracted  by  alcohol  from  the 
bark  of  the  Scotch  Fir,  Pinus  sylvestris.  It  is  a  red 
powder  having  the  formula  CsHgOj.  Its  aqueous 
solution  gives  an  intense  green  color  with  ferric 
chloride,  and  a  precipitate  with  lead  acetate 
((\H704)',,Pb". 

*cor  -ter,  s.    [QUARTER.] 

1.  A  quarter. 

2.  A  cake,  so  called  because  marked  with  a  cross. 


fate,    fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     w6,     wSt,     here,     camel,    h8r,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wolf,      w5rk,     who,     sftn;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     car,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      SB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  lew, 


Cortes 

Cor  -te§,  ».  [Sp.  &  Port.  corte=&  court.]  The 
^  or  legislative  assemblies  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  composed  of  the  nobility, 
clergy,  and  representatives  of  cities.  They  thus 
correspond  in  some  measure  to  the  British  Houses 
of  Parliament. 

" .    .     .    the  ancient  Spanish  curtes  having  been  the 
same    with    the    English    parliament,    .    .    .  *' — G.././;* 
Vine  of  the  Cortes:  Tracts  (1730.1,  i.  318. 

cor  -tex  (pi.  cor'-tl-$es),  s.  [Lat.=the  bark, 
rind,  or  outer  covering  of  plants.] 

1.  Btittntj/ : 

(1)  The  bark  of  a  plant  (etym.). 

(2)  The  peridium  of  certain  fungals. 

(3)  A  thin,  usually  transparent,  but  close  outer 
layer  of  tissue  in  heteromerous  lichens.   (Thome.) 

2.  ZoOl.  <£  Anat. :  An  outer  rind  on  any  tissue  or 
structure  of  the  animal  or  human  frame. 

"  .  .  .  fibrous  matter,  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  vesic- 
ular, which  forma  a  rind  or  cortex  to  it." — Todd  <£•  fioio- 
man:  Physiol.  Anat,,  vol.  i.,  ch.  viii.,  p.  226. 

COr-tlc-a,!',  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  coriicalis,  from  Class. 
Lat.  cortex  (genit.  cw?ic/s)=bark.] 
Bot .,  ZoOl.,  etc. :  Belonging  to  the  outer  part  of  a 

I'l.-iut  or  animal.  Ezternal  as  opposed  to  mcdul- 
ary. 

cortical  integument, .-. 

Bot. :  The  bark  or  false  bark  of  endogcns. 

cortical  layer,  s. 

Zo6l. :  The  layer  of  consistent  sarcodo  which  in 
the  Infusoria  incloses  the  chyme  mass,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  cuticle.  It  is  called  also  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  body.  (Nicholson.) 

cortical  stratum,  .1. 

Bot. :  The  superficial  layer  of  tissue  in  the  thallus 
of  a  lichen.  (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

cortical  tissue,  s. 

Bot.:  A  tissue  in  the  stem  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  just  beneath  the  epidermis.  It  is  often  sep- 
arated into  two  portions,  an  outer  and  an  inner 
•cortex.  (Thornf.) 

COr-H-car  -J-a,  ».    [Lat.  cortex  (genit.  corticis)  = 
bark,  and  fern.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 
Entom. :  A  genus  of  beetles,  family  Lathridiidee. 

*COr-tI-ca'-ta,  «.  pi.  [Lat.,  neut.  pi.  of  corticatus 
^covered  with  bark.] 

ZoOl.:  "Barked  corals,"  corals  with  bark.  A 
name  sometimes  applied  to  corals  possessing  a  fixed 


under  Zoantharia  and  Alcyonaria. 

cor  -tic-ate,  tcor  -tlc-a-t5d,  a.  [Lat.  corticatus 
=covered  with  bark.] 
Bot. :  Coated ;  harder  externally  than  internally. 

cor-tlc'-lc,  a.  [Lat.  cortex  (genit.  corticis)—  .  .  . 
•cork.] 

corticic  acid, «. 

Ctem. :  Ci-jHioO.;.  An  acid  found  in  the  alcoholic 
extract  from  cork.  An  amorphous  cinnamon-col- 
ored powder,  which  is  precipitated  by  water  from 
the  alcoholic  extract.  It  dissolves  in  alkalies, 
forming  a  deep-red  solution. 

cor-tlc'-I-fer,  s.  [Lat.  cortex  (genit.  curticis) 
=  cork,  and/ero=to  bear.]  One  of  the  Corticata  or 
barked  corals. 

cor-tl5-If-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  cortex  (genit.  cor- 
<icw)  =  bark,  and  fero=to  bear.]  Producing  bark. 

C0r-tlc.'-l-form,  a.  [Lat.  cortex  (genit.  corticis) 
=  bark,  and  forma^torm,  appearance.]  Of  the 
form  or  appearance  of  bark. 

cor-tl-$ln,  8.  [Lat.  cortex  (genit.  corticis)  = 
bark,  and  Eng.  suff.  -in.] 

Chem.:  An  amorphous,  tasteless,  inodorous  pow- 
der obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  Aspen.  Populus 
fri'tindct.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
•i<-> •tic  acid,  and  is  precipitated  by  water  or  sul- 
phuric acid. 

cor'-tl  co§e,  a.  [Lat.  corticoeus—hil\  of  bark.] 
Full  of  bark,  abounding  in  bark,  corticous. 

cor  -tl-cofis,  a.  [Lat.  cortex  (genit.  corticis)  = 
bark,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ows.]  The  same  as  CORTICOSE 
i.q.v.). 

COr  -tl-le",  tf.  [Ital.,  from  Low  Lat.  cortHc,  cur- 
fife.] 

Architecture: 

1.  A  small  court  surrounded  or  inclosed  by  the 
appurtenances  of  a  building.    It  was  an  important 
feature  in  the  architecture  of  the  early  Christian 
churches  or  basilicas,  and  was  usually  square  in 

2.  The  court-yard  or  area  of  a  dwell  ing- house. 
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cor-tl  -na,  s.  [Lat.=a  round  vessel,  a  kettle,  a 
caldron.  1 

Bot . :  That  portion  of  the  velum  in  a  fungal  which 
adheres  to  the  margin  of  the  pollen  when  the  latter 
is  in  fragments.  The  filamentous  ring  of  some 
Agarics* 

cor-tln-ar  -I-Oiis,  s.  [Lat.  corfm(a)  (q.  v.),  and 
Eng.  suff.  -arious,  from  Lat.  suff.  ariu&,] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  CORTINATE  (q.  v.). 

COP-tln-ar'-I-us,  s.  [Lat.  cortin(a)t  and  suff, 
•an'ua.J 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  fungals,  closely  akin  to  Agaricus. 
Thoy  have  a  spider-like  web,  and  bright  red-brown 
spores.  The  species  are  numerous. 

COr-tl'-nate,  s.  [Lat.  corttn(a),  and  Eng.,  &c., 
suff,  -ate.] 

Bot.:  Having  the  structure  like  that  of  a  cob- 
web ;  cortinarious. 

COr-tu  -§a,  s.  [Named  after  J.  A.  Cortusus,  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  at  Padua.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Primulacese,  containing  but  one 
known  species,  a  plant  from  the  northern  and  alpine 
parts  of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  The  radical  leaves 
have  long  petioles.  Inflorescence  umbelliferous, 
the  flowers  with  a  tubular  10-toothed  calyx ;  a  co- 
rolla with  a  short  tube;  5  stamens;  and  a  5-celled 
capsule  dehiscent  from  the  apex,  and  giving  forth 
many- seeds. 

COr-tu'-gal,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  cortiu(a),  and  Eng., 
Ac.,  suff.  -a*.] 

Bot.:  Pertaining  to  the  genus  Cortusa,  or  having 
it  for  a  type. 

If  Cortusal  Alliance :  [CoRTUSAi^ES.] 

cor-tu-sa  -leg,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cortusa  (q.  v.), 
and  pi.  suff.  -afes.] 

Bot.  (The  Cortusal  Alliance) :  An  alliance*  of  per- 
igynous  exogens,  containing  the  orders  Hydropnyl- 
laceee,  Plumbaginaceie,  Plantaginaceae,  Primula- 
cew,  and  Myrsinacese.  The  flowers  are  generally 
dichlamydeous,  monopetalous,  and  symmetrical ; 
(he  placenta  free  and  central;  the  embryo  lying 
amid  much  albumen. 

c5-run-del  -lite,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.,  <fcc.,  corundum; 
dimin.  suff.  -ell;  and  -ite  (Min.)  (q.  v.).l 

Min. :  The  same  as  MAKGARITE  (q.  v.). 

co-run-d&ph'-jfl-llte,  co-riin-doph -I-lIte,  «. 
[Dana,  who  gives  the  form  corundophilite,  derives 
it  from  Lat.,  Ac.,  corundum,  and  Gr.  philos  —  a 
friend.  The  British  Museum  Catalogue  alters  this 
to  corundophyllite,  which  would  be  from  Gr.  phyllon 
=  a  leaf.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Clinochloro  (Brit.  Mus.  Cat.}. 
Dana,  on  the  contrary,  considers  Clinochlore  as 
properly  separating  into  two  minerals,  one  of  which 
is  Corundophilite.  It  is  a  monoclinic  mineral  crys- 
tal, being  in  double  hexagonal  prisms.  The  hard- 
ness is  2*5 ;  the  specific  gravity  2'9 ;  the  color  green ; 
the  luster  of  the  cleavage  faces  somewhat  pearly. 
Composition:  Silica,  24-0-25'06;  alumina,  25'9-30'7; 
protoxide  of  iron,  14'8-16*5 :  magnesia,  16*4-22*7 ;  and 
water,  10'6-H'9.  It  has  strong  double  refraction. 

cS-run'-dum,   *co-r!n'-d6"n,  *co-rl-vln'-dum, 
*co-rl-ven  -dum,  R.    [Hiudust.,  <fec.,  Jl-aruml.] 
Mineralogy :  • 

1.  Gen. :    A  rhombohedral  transparent  or  translu- 
cent mineral,  very  tough  when  compact.    Its  hard- 
ness is  9,  its  specific  gravity  3'9-4*16.    Its  luster  is 
generally  vitreous ;   its  colors  blue,   red,   yellow, 
brown,  gray,  or  nearly  white ;  its  streak  in  all  cases 
colorless.  It  consists  of  pure  alumina^ — i.  e.,  oxygen, 
46*6,  and  aluminum,  53*4=100.    Chemically  viewed, 
it  is  aluminum-oxide,  AloOs.    There  are  three  varie- 
ties of  it — Sapphire,  Corundum  proper,  and  Emery. 
(See  these  words.) 

2.  Spec.  (Corundum  proper) :  It  includes  the  spe- 
cies or  the  genus  which  are  dark  in  color  and  only 
translucent.    But  its  hues  may  bn  light  blue,  gray, 
brown,  or  black.    It  is  found  in  the  Carnatic,  near 
Ava,  and  in  China.    (Dana.) 

*co-rus'-cant,  a.  [Lat.  coruscans,  pr.  par.  of 
corwsco^to  gleam,  to  glitter.]  Gleaming,  glittering 
in  flashes ;  flashing. 

"His  praises  are  like  those  coruscant  beams." — Howell, 
bk.  iv.,  let.  49. 

*cor'-us-cate,  i'.  «*.  [Lat.  coruscatus,  pa.  par,  of 
corusco—tft  gleam,  to  glitter,  to  flash.]  To  gleam, 
to  glitter  in  llasln-^.  to  Jlasli. 

"...  more  cttrn*?(ttinff  and  enlightening  than  any 
other  matter,  .  .  ." — Greenhill;  Art  of  Embalming,  p. 
331. 

cor-us-ca  -tion,  *.  [Lat.  coruscatio,  from  corus- 
,  pa.  par.  of  conwco.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  flash,  a  sudden  gleam  or  burst  of  light 
in  the  clouds  or  atmosphere ;  a  brilliant  radiation. 

"We  see  that  lightnings  and  coruscations,  which  are 
near  at  hand,  yield  no  sound."— Bacon:  fiat.  Hist. 

2.  Fi't.:  A  brilliant  display  of  intellectual  power 
or  wit. 

**  There  are  beautiful  coruscations  of  fancy." — Hallam. 


corycidse 

*cor-vee  ,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  coruoda,  cor- 
roada,  corroata,  corrogata,  from  Lat.  corrogo—to 
ask  together:  cor=cum=with,  together;  androgo= 
to  ask.] 

Feudal  Law:  An  obligation  on  the  tenants  or 
inhabitants  of  certain  districts  to  perform  certain 
services  for  their  lord,  such  as  the  maintenance  of 
roads,  &c. 

*cor-veile, «.    [CORAL.] 

"She  bends  like  corveille  when  too  ranke  it  grows." — 
Heytffood;  Troia  Britanica  (1609).  (UalUweU.) 

cor-vette',  *cor'-vet,  s.  [Fr.  corvette ;  Port.  A 
Sp.  corveta;  Lat.  corbito^a  slow-sailing  vessel; 
corbis=a  basket.] 

Naut. :  A  man-of-war,  having  a  flush  dock,  and 
carrying  from  eighteen  to  twenty-six  guns  in  one 
tier.  It  ranks  next  below  a  frigate  (q.  v.). 

"  .  .  .a  corvette,  as  he  called  it,  of  Calais,  which  hath 
been  taken  by  the  English." — Sidney:  State-Papers,  Lettt 
(1636),  vol.  ii.  436. 

cor-vet-t6,  s.    [Ital.] 

Manege:  A  curvet  (q.  v.). 

"You  must  draw  the  horse  in  his  career  with  his 
manege,  and  torn,  doing  the  corvetto  and  leaping." — 
Peackami  On  Drawing. 

COr'-vI-dffl,  «.  pL  [Lat.  corf(iw),  and  suff.  -idee.] 
Ornith. :  A  family  of  conirostral  birds  containing 
the  crows  and  their  allies.  The  bill  is  strong,  more 
or  less  compressed ;  the  tipper  mandible  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  curved,  the  tip  notched;  the  nostrils 
are  covered  with  stiff  bristle-like  feathers  pointing 
forward.  They  can  walk,  run,  or  fly  with  equal 
ease.  Their  nest  is  of  sticks,,  lined  with  soft  mate- 
rials. They  may  be  divided  into  five  sub-families: 
(I)  Strepennee,  or  Piping  Crows;  (2)  Garrulinae,  or 
Jays;  (3)  Callseatinte,  or  Tree  Crows;  (4)  Corvinw, 
or  True  Crows ;  and  (5)  Pyrrhocoracinae.  (See  these 
words.) 

cor-vi'-nffl,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  fern.  pi.  of  corvmu*= 
pertaining  to  the  raven.] 

Ornith.:  The  typical  sub-family  of  the  Corvidoe 
(q.  v.).  It  is  represented  in  various  places  by  one 
or  more  of  its  prominent  genera  Corvus  (Crow), 
Pica  (Magpie),  Garrulus  (Jay),  and  Nucifraga 
(Nutcracker)  (q.  v.). 

cor'-vlne,  a.  [Lat.  con*mu*=pertaining  ta  the 
raven.]  Pertaining  to  any  of  the  crows. 

*cor'-vo-rant,  8.    [CORMORANT.] 
"The   shags  being  our   corvorant   or   water-crow." — 
Cooke;  Voyages,  vol.  vi.,  bk.  iv.f  ch.  ii. 

COr'-vus,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  raven  .  .  .  the  constel- 
lation CorvusJ 

1.  Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Corvinee  and  the  family  Corvidw.  The  bill  is 
straight,  large,  compressed,  convex,  and  curved 
toward  the  point;  the  nostrils  are  open ;  the  fourth 
quill  of  the  wings  the  longest ;  the  tail  even-rounded 
or  rectilinear.  There  are  many  species  of  the  genus, 
and  they  are  scattered  over  the  world.  There 


frugilegus,  the  Rook ;  (5)  C.  monedula^  the  Jack- 
daw ;  (6)  the  best  known  being  C.  Americanus,  the 
common  Crow  of  this  count  ry,  so  destructive  to  the 
crops.  The  common  crow  of  India  is  C.  splendens. 
[CHOW,  RAVEN,  ROOK,  &c.J 

2.  Palteont.:  Representatives  of  the  genus  Corvus 
occur  from  the  Miocene  onward. 

3.  Astron.:  One  of  the  fifteen  ancient  southern 
constellations.     Sometimes   it   is   combined   with 
Hydra,  another  of  the  fifteen,  and  figures  as  Hydra 
and  Corvus.    Yet  another,  viz..  Crater,  the  Cup,  has 
been  superadded,  but  this  is  obsolete. 

*cor'-vjf,  s.   [Fr.  courbeau—a.  certain  warlike  in- 
strument.   (Cotgrave.)~\    A  hooked  or  crooked  iron 
used  to  pull  down  buildings  or  walls  in  a  siege. 
"Here  croked  Coruiea,  fleeing  brydges  tall, 
Their  scathful  Scorpions,  that  ruynesthe  wall." 
Hudson.-  Juditht  p.  33, 

cfir'-y'-bant   (pi.  \corybanta)  (Eng.),  corybantct 


.,  s-    [Eng.  corybant;  i  con- 
nective ;  and  suff.  -asm.] 

Med.:    A  kind  of  frenzy  in  which  the  patient  is 
affected  with  fantastic  visions  and  want  of  sleep. 

I  DUHtjUsoil.} 

c5r-^-ban'-Uct  *cor-f -ban-tick, a.    [Gr.  kory- 
ba)itikos=]Htr\niii\\ix  to  the  Corybnntes.] 

1.  Lit.:  Of  or  relating  to  the  C«>ryl>ant<>s  or  their 
rites. 

2.  Fig.:  Mad,  frenzied,  frantic. 
c6-r^9'-I-d.8B,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  corycium  (q.  v.), 

and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Bot.:  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Ophr  ?t  . 


boll,     W>y;     pfmt,    J6"wl;     cat,     c,ell,     chorus,     ghin,    bench;     go,     tern;     thin,     this;     sin,     a$;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -We,     -die,    &c.  =  bei,     del. 


corycium 

CO-r?  -9!  urn,  s.  [From  Gr.  korus=&  helmet, 
which  the  flower  somewhat  resembles.  (London, 
Paxton,  &c.)  Is  it  not  rather  from  korykion, 
dimin.  of  kdrykos=a  leathern  sack  or  wallet  for 
provisions?] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Orchids,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Opnreae.  It  has  saccate  petals,  and  the 
lateral  sepals  connate.  Nine  or  ten  species  are 
known,  all  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

•cor-jf-da  -11-a, «.    [COBYDALIS.] 
Chem. :  The  same  as  COBYDALINE  (q.  v.). 

cSr-jFd'-a-Hne,  tc8r-f  d-a-ll'-na, «.  [Mod.  Lat. 
corydalis  (q.  v.),  and  suff.  -ine,  -ina(Chem.}.'\ 

Chem.:  A  weak  organic  base,  CjsHigNCV  Coryd- 
aline  occurs  in  the  roots  of  Corydalis  bulbosa,  C. 
fabaceat  and  Aristolochia  cava.  The  root  is  ex- 
hausted with  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  solution  precipitated  by  sodium  carbonate,  the 
precipitate  dried  and  treated  with  alcohol,  and  the 
solution  allowed  to  crystallize.  Corydaline  crystal- 
lizes in  colorless  needles,  which  melt  at  130°.  Nitric 
acid  converts  it  into  a  red-brown  resin.  Corydaline 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  form- 
ing a  bitter  solution.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
dissolves  it,  following  a  dark  orange  solution. 

cor-fd  -a-lls,  «.  [From  Gr.  korydallis  =  the 
crested  lark,  the  spur  of  which  those  of  the  fumi- 
tories somewhat  resemble.  ] 

Bot. ;  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Fumariaccte,  tribe 
FumariesD.  There  are  four  petals,  one  of  them  gib- 
bous and  spurred  at  the  base :  the  ovary  has  many 
ovules ;  the  pod  is  two-valved,  compressed,  many- 
seeded,  the  seeds  with  a  crest.  Corydalis  clavicu- 
lata,  the  White  Climbing  Corydalis,  has  long,  very 
slender,  much-branched  stems,  pinnate  leaves,  the 
petioles  ending  in  tendrils ;  the  flowers  small,  pale 
yellow,  almost  white.  The  tubers  of  C.  tuberosa 
contain  a  peculiar  alkali  called  Corydaline  (q.  v.). 
C.  bulbosa  has  an  aromatic  tuber  very  bitter,  and 
at  the  same  time  somewhat  astringent  and  acrid. 
It  was  formerly  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  Birth- 
worts  in  expelling  intestinal  worms  and  as  an 
emmenagogue. 

Tf  Climbing  Corydalis: 

(1)  Corydalis  claviculata.    [CORYDALIS.] 

(2)  An  American  name  for  Adlumia.  -  (Treas.  of 
Bot.) 

c6r-?l-a -ee-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  corylus  (q.  v.),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Mastworts.  An  order  of  diclinous  exogens, 
alliance  Quernales.  It  consists  of  trees  and  shrubs 
with  alternate,  simple,  exstipulate  leaves,  often 
with  the  veins  running  straight  from  the  midrib  to 
the  margin.  Male  flowers  amentaceous,  with  5  to 
20 stamens;  female  having  the  ovary  crowned  by 
the  rudiments  of  an  adherent  calyx,  seated  within 
a  coriaceous  involucre  called  a  cupule ;  ovary  with 
two  or  more  cells;  ovules  pendulous  or  peltate. 
Among  the  genera  are  Carpinus  (Hornbeam) ,  Cory- 
lus (Hazel),  Fagus  (Beech),  Castanea  (Chestnut), 
and  Quercus  (Oak).  Found  in  the  temperate  parts 
of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  In  the  tropics  they 
grow  chiefly  on  mountains.  In  1844  Lindley  enu- 
merated eight  genera,  and  estimated  the  species  at 
265. 

Cor-jf-lSpll'-I-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  corylophus, 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.'] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  pentamerous  beetles.  Type, 
Corylophus. 

C6r-jl'-6pll-u8,  s.  [Gr.  korys=a  helmet,  and 
lophos—the  oack  of  the  neck,  ...  a  crest.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  beetles,,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Corylophidie. 

c8r'-^l-us,  s.  [Lat.  corylus;  Gr.  korylos,  from 
fcorws=a  helmet,  the  fruit  appearing  as  if  covered 
with  one.] 

1.  Bot.:  The  Hazel-nut.      A  genus  of   trees,  the 
typical  one  of   the  order  Corylaco®.    The  barren 
flowers  are  in  a  cylindrical  catkin,  the  scales  3-clef  t, 
the  middle  lobe  covering  the  two  side  ones ;  stamens 
three,  with  one-celled  anthers.    Fertile  flowers  1  or 
2  together,  within  a  minute  involucre  of  2  to  3 
cohering,  lacerated,  hairy  scales,  the  whole  consti- 
tuting a  short  catkin ;  stigmas  two,  filiform  ;  nut 
invested  with  the  enlarged  united  scales  of   the 
involucre.    Corylus  Avellana  is  the  Common  Hazel- 
nut  or  Hazel  (q.  v.). 

2.  Palceo-botany :  A  species  of  Corylus  is  found  in 
the  Miocene. 

c8r  -yTnb,  »c8r-jfm  -biis,  s.  [Lat.  corymb-us=a 
cluster  of  ivy  berries,  or  of  fruit  or  flowers ;  Gr. 
fcorj/»-')o«=the  uppermost  point,  head  or  end.] 

Botany : 

*1.  In  Pliny  what  is  now  called  a  capitulum. 
This  is  not  the  corymb  of  modern  botanists. 

"Amongst  the  ancient  botanists,  it  was  used  to  express 
the  bunches  or  clusters  of  berries  of  ivy :  amongst  modern 
botanists,  it  is  used  for  a  compounded  discous  flower, 
whose  seeds  are  not  pappous,  or  do  not  fly  away  in  down; 
euch  are  the  flowers  of  daisies,  and  common  marigold." — 
' 
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2.  A  kind  of  inflorescence,  akin  to  the  raceme  in 
having  stalked  flowers,  but  differing  in  having  the 
lower  pedicels  so 
long  that  their  flow- 
ers are  elevated  to 
the  same  level  as 
those  of  the  upper 
ones.  Examples,  the 
Wallflower,  the 
Elder,  &c. 

t^T  Compound  Cor- 
ymb: 

Bot. :  A  corymb 
the  expansion  of 
which  is  centrifugal 
instead  of  centripe- 
tal, i*.  e.,  it  com- 
mences at  the  center 
instead  of  the  cir- 
cumference.  A 
branched  corymb, 

each  of  whose  divis-  Corymb,  Elder  Tree, 

ions   is  corymbose, 
is  more  generally  called  a  Fascicle  (q.  v.). 

*cor-ym'-bl-ate,  c8r-ym-bl-at-ed,  a.  [Let. 
corymbus,  i  connective,  and  suff,  -ate,  -ated."]  Gar- 
nished with  branches  [bunches  ( ?)  ]  of  berries.  (John- 
son.) 

cSr-tfm-blf  -6r-SB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  fern.  pi.  of  corym- 
6tYer=oearing  clusters  of  ivy  berries,  f  rom  corymbus 
[COBYMB],  and/ero=to  bear.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  in  1789  by  Jussieu  to  the 
sub-order  of  Composite  plants  afterward  called 
Asteraceae.  It  is  one  of  three  sub-orders  of  Compos- 
ites, the  others  being  Cynarocephalae  and  Cichora- 
ceae. . 

cor-yin-blf-er-flus,  a.  [Lat.  corymbus=  .  .  . 
a  corymb  ;/ero=to  bear ;  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Bearing  fruit  or  berries  on 
branches.  (Johnson.) 

2.  Bot.:  Bearing  corymbs. 

cor-yTn-bl  -tea;,  *.  [Lat.  corymbites ;  Gi.korym- 
bites=a  plant,  Euphorbia  platyphyllos.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Elateridae. 

cor-yin  -bOfe,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  corymbosus,  from 
Lat.  corymbus  [CoEYMB],  and  suff.  -osus.'] 

Bot.:  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  the  inflor- 
escence called  a  corymb,  or  having  a  structure 
resembling  it.  Thus  there  may  be  a  corymbose 
panicle,  and  even  the  branches  in  a  plant  may  be 
corymbose. 

IT  Corymbose  raceme :  • 

Bot. :  A  corymb  elongated  to  a  raceme.  Example, 
the  Candytuft,  Iberis. 

tcor-ynH>6s;e'-ly\  adv.    [Eng.  corymbose;  -ly.] 

Bot. :  In  a  corymbose  manner. 

tcor-ym  -boiis,  a.    [Eng.  corymb;  -ous.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  CORYMBOSE  (q.  v.). 

fcor-jfni'-bu-lose,  a.  [Dimin.  of  corymbus,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ose,  from  Lat.  -osus.] 

Bot. :  Having,  containing,  or  consisting  of  a  small 
corymb. 

*c5r-^m'-bu-lous,  a.  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  corymbus, 
and  Eng.  su£f.  -o«£.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  COEYMBULOSE  (q.  v.). 

CO-ry'-ne,  s.  [Gr.  koryne=a  club.  So  named 
because  the  tentacles  are  sometimes  club-shaped.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  marine  Hydroid  Polypes,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Corynidee. 

cor-jf-ne'-tes,  s.  [Gr.  korynetes=a  club-bearer, 
a  mace-bearer.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  family  Cleridae. 

cor-y'-ne -fim,  s.  [Gr.  koryne=&  club,  and  Lat. 
neut.  suff.  -urn.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  coniomycetous  fungals,  growing 
on  dead  twigs.  It  has  dark  naked  spores  radiating 
from  a  receptacle. 

cor'-^n-Id,  s.  [Gr.  koryne=a  club,  and  eidoa= 
form,  appearance.] 

Zodl.:  A  member  of  the  order  Corynida  (q.  v.). 

"More  recently  a  supposed  Corynitl  called  Paljeocoryne 
has  been  described  from  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Scot- 
land."— Nicholson:  Zvdl.,  ch.  zii. 

cor-f  n  -I-da,  s.  pi.   [COKYNID.] 

1.  Zool. :  An  order  of  Hydrozoa,  sub-class  Hydro- 
ida.    The  animal  is  simple,  consisting  of  a  single 
polypite  j  or,  if  compound,  then  of  several  poly- 
pites,  united  by  a  common  flesh  or  ccenosarc.    The 
reproductive  organs  are  in  the  form  of  gynophores. 
They  are  sometimes  called  also  Tubularida  or  Pipe 
Corallines. 

2.  Palceont. :  They  occur  fossil  in  various  forma- 
tions. 

cor  y'n-I'-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  coryn(e),  and 
suff.  -idee.} 

Zool.:  A  family  of  marine  Hydroid  Polypes,  in 
which  the  animals  are  naked  or  nave  only  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  polypidom.  They  are  now  generally 
elevated  into  an  order,  Corynida  (q.  v.). 


corythaix 


cor-yn-Id  -I-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  1toryne=&  club,  and 
ei'dos=form:  dimin.  of  koryne.] 

Bot. :  Processes  stuck  into  the  margin  of  the 
germinating  leaf  of  ferns  and  containing  spiral 
threads. 

cor  -yn-lte,  s.  [Gr.  koryne=a  club,  and  Eug. 
•ite(Min.)  (q.  v.).] 

Min.:  An  isometric  mineral  crystallizing  in 
octahedrons,  with  convex  faces  or  globularly.  Tim 
hardness  is  4*5-5;  the  specific  gravity  5'£H>;  the 
luster  metallic;  the  color  silvery  white,  or  on  a 
fresh  fracture  steel-gray.  Composition :  Arsenic, 
37-83;  antimony,  13-45;  sulphur,  17'19;  nickel.  28'S6; 
and  iron,  1'98.  Found  in  Carinthia.  (Dana.) 

cor-f  n-6-car'-pfig,  «.    [Gr.  koryne=a  club,  and 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  trees,  order  Myrsinaceap.  They 
have  entire  smooth  leaves  and  clusters  of  white 
flowers.  They  are  natives  of  New  Zealand.  The 
fruits  of  Corynocarpus  vulyaris  are  used  in  that 
country  in  times  of  scarcity,  but  the  seeds,  unless 
steamed  and  otherwise  treated,  are  poisonous. 

c5r'-3f-pha,  8.  [Gr.  koryphe—the  top,  because 
the  leaves  are  only  at  the  summit  of  the  tree.] 

Bot. :  A.  genus  of  palms,  the  type  of  the  tribe  Cory- 
pheee  (q.  v.).  They  have  fan-shaped  leaves,  perfect 
flowers  on  branching  bracteate  spikes,  three  petals, 
six  stamens,  and  a  one-seed  berried  fruit.  Aboutflve 
species  are  known,  all  from  tropical  Asia.  Corypha 
umbra  culifera  is  the  Talipot-tree.  [TALIPOT.  ] 

cor-y-phse'-na,  g.  [Gr.  koryphaina=a  fish,  the 
same  as /ti»po«ro8-=  horse-tail,  i.  e.,  the  Coryphcena 
hippuris,  described  below, 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Scomberidap,  or  by  some  it  is 
made  the  type  of  a  family  Corypheenidse  (q.  v.). 
The  head  is  greatly  elevated,  and  the  palate  and 
jaws  both  furnished  with  teeth.  Coryphcena  hip- 
puris and  several  other  species  are  found  in  the 
Mediterranean 
and  the  adja- 
cent parts  of 
the  Atlantic. , 
They  n  u  r  s  u  e  ^ 
the  flying  fish. 
The  first-men- 
tioned species 

IwoTnfm  all  Corypha.ua  Hippuris. 

called  the  Dolphin.  It  has  beautiful  metallic  tints, 
looking  golden  while  in  the  water.  It  is  about  five 
feet  long. 

cor-^-phse  -nl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  coryphcena 
(q.  v.),and  suff. -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  spiny-finned  fishes.  They  have 
a  dorsal  fin  running  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
back ;  the  ventral  fins  are  small  or  wanting ;  the 
dorsal  and  anal  fins  are  generally  high.  All  the 
species  are  marine.  [CORYPH.-ENA.] 

cbr-y^-phe'-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  coryph(a}^  and 
suff.  -ece.J 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Palms,  of  which  the  type  is  Cory- 
pha. It  is  divided  into  two  families,  Sabalidte  and 


[Fr.]    A  ballet-dancer.    [OoRY- 


Phoanicidse. 

cor-^-phee  ,  s. 
PHEUS.] 

cor-f-phe  -fis,  cor-^-phae  -fis,  s.  [Gr,  kory- 
phaios=(a.)  at  the  top  or  head,  (s.)  the  leader  of 
the  chorus  in  the  Attic  drama;  kvryphe—a  head.) 

1.  Lit.:  A  chief  of  a  theatrical  chorusorcompany. 

*2.  Fig.:  The  leader  of  any  party. 

CO-ry^ph -6-d6n,s.  [Gr.  choryphe=&  point,  and 
odous,  gcuit.  odontos—&  tooth.] 

Palc&ont.:  A  genus  of  ungulate  mammals,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Coryphodontidw.  The 
genus  was  founded  by  Prof.  Owen  on  fragmentary 
materials.  He  showed  its  resemblance  to  the 
Tapirs.  From  the  ampler  remains  obtained  in  this 
country.  Marsh  has  proved  that  there  were  five 
toes.  Tnis  necessitates  the  removal  of  the  genus 
from  the  Tapiridee.  Found  in  the  Eocene  of  North 
America  and  Europe. 

co-r^ph-6-don  -tl-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cory- 
phodon  (gcnit.  coryphodoMtia)^  and  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont.:  A  family  of  ungulate  mammals.  Only 
known  genus,  Corypnodon  (q.  v.)- 

CO-ryV-te£J,  s.    [Gr.  Jcorystes=a  warrior,] 

ZoGL:  A  genus  of  Brachyurous  (Short-tailed) 
Crustaceans.  The  chelre  (/.  e.,  the  anterior  feet) 
are,  in  the  males,  about  twice  as  long  as  the  body  ;in 
the  females,  they  are  not  remarkably  long. 

CO-ryV-tl-dSB,  s. pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  corystes  (q.  v.), 
and  fom.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zot>l<><}ii :  A  family  of  Brachyurous  Crustaceans. 
Type  Corystes  (q.v.)« 

cor  j^-tha  -Ix,  «,  [Gr.  korythaix= a  helmet  shak- 
ing with  waving  plume:  korys,  a  helmet,  and  aissi> 
=  to  move  quickly,  to  dart.] 

Ornifh.:  A  genus  of  birds,  family  Musopliagidee. 
It  contains  the  Touracos.  They  are  African  birds 
witli  a  green  body,  and  the  quill  feathers  of  the 
wings  and  tail  violet  or  red. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      wg,     -wSt,     here,     camel,     her,     there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cUre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      ae,     03  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


coryza 

co-if '-za,  s.  [Lat,  coryza;  Gr.  koryza,  from 
fcorse=the  side  of  the  head.] 

Med. :  A  "cold  in  the  head,"  with  running  at  the 
nose,  defluxion  of  phlegm,  &c. 

COS  (l),tc08S.  s.  [Mahratta,  &c.]  A  measure  of 
distance  in  India,  averaging  about  two  English 
miles.  (Anglo-Indian.) 

Cos  (2),s.  The  name  of  an  island  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, belonging  to  Turkey. 

cos-lettuce,  s. 

Bot. :  A  curly  variety  of  lettuce  introduced  from 
the  island  of  Cos. 

*cos  (3),  *cosse,  *kosse,  «.  [A.  S.  co*.]  A  kiss, 
an  embrace.  [  Kiss.] 

"A  wuete  cos  of  thy  month." 

Lyric  Poems,  p.  92. 

COS  -al-lte,  «.  [Named  from  Cosala,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Sinaloa,  in  Mexico,  where  it  is  found.] 

Min.:  A  soft  and  brittle  mineral  of  a  metallic 
luster  and  a  lead-gray  color,  consisting  of  sulphur 
16-10,  bismuth  42-25,  and  lead  41-65. 

•cosche  (1),  *cosh,  s.    [COSSHE.] 
"COSChe  (2),  8.    [Fr.  cocft«.]    A  coach. 

COS-jln'-I-um,  s.  [Gr.  koskinion,  dimin.  of  fcos- 
kinon=a  sieve.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Menispermaceae. 
An  infusion  of  the  wood  and  bark  of  Coscinium  in- 
tiicuni  is  regarded  as  furnishing  an  excellent 
stomachic.  C.fenestrotum  is  used  in  Ceylon  as  a 
tonic  and  diuretic.  It  is  called  Weni-vel. 

COS-9ln-6-dIS'-CUS,  s.  [Gr.  koskinon=a  sieve, 
and  diskos=a  quoit.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Diatomacete,  with  free  frustules 
and  areolar  valves,  beautiful  to  the  view.  About 
forty-one  species  are  known.  Some  are  fossil  in 
Virginia,  Bermuda,  &c.,  in  recent  rocks. 

*  c8s-cIn-6-man  -$?,  *  cos-kIn-6-man  -cjf,  s. 
[Gr.  koskinon=a  sieve,  and  mantei'a=prophecy, 
divination.]  A  kind  of  divination  effected  by  means 
of  a  sieve,  which  was  either  suspended  or  fixed  on 
the  point  of  a  pair  of  shears.  The  diviner  then 
uttered  a  certain  formula,  and  repeated  the  names 
of  any  persons  suspected  of  a  crime.  If  the  sieve 
moved  at  the  mention  of  any  name,  that  person  was 
considered  as  guilty. 

•cose,  COiss,  *COSS,  *coyse,  v.  t.  [Perhaps  a  cor- 
ruption of  choose  (q.  v.).]  To  exchange,  to  give  or 
take  in  barter. 

"Thetraist  Alethes 
With  him  hes  helmes  cos//,  and  gaif  him  his." 

Douglas:  Virgil,  We.    33. 

co-se  -cant,  s.  [Eng.  co,  a  contraction  for  com- 
plement first  introduced  by  Gunter,  and  secant 
(q.v.).] 

Geom.:  The  secaut 
of  tho  complement  of 
an  arc  or  angle — i.  e., 
the  secant  of  tho  arc 
or  angle  necessary  to 
make  the  cosecant  the 
other  one  up  to  90'. 
Let  A  c  be  a  quadrant, 
then  the  arcs  A  E  and 
E  c  are  complements 
of  each  other;  so  also 
are  tho  angles  ABE 
and  K  B  C.  Letc  D  bo 
a  tangent  to  tho  quad- 
rant or  tho  circle  of 
which  it  constitutes  a 
part,  then  B  D  is  the 


Cosecant. 


•eeantof  the  arc  E  c  or  the  angle  E  B  c,  and  the 
cosecant  of  the  arc  E  A  or  the  angle  E  B  A. 

CO-seif '-m^l,  a.  &.  s.  [Lat.  co=togethcr,  and  Gr. 
«eismos=an  earthquake.] 

A.  As  adj.:    Pertaining    to   the   line    described 
Under  B. 

B.  As  milml.:  The  line  in  which  a  "wave  shell" 
roaches  the  earth   at  the  same  time.      (Rossiter.) 
[SEISMOLOGY.  ] 

"co-sen  -tl-ent  (tl  as  shl),  o.  [Pref.  co=cum= 
with,  together,  and  Eng.  sentient  (q.  v.).]  Perceiv- 
ing with  or  together. 

*C08erl,  s.  [Scotch  coiss,  co«?=to  bargain,  and 
suff.  -ri  =  -ry.]  Bargaining,  traffic. 

"To  cnrpe  of  <"<>seri,  whene  captyfts  ere  t.-ikyne." 

.!/.,!•(.•  Artliur<;  1..WJ. 

CO  -S.ey1,  CO  -fy1,  «.  &  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Snug,  comfortable,  warm. 

B.  Assut>*t.:  \  padded  covering  for  a  teapot,  put 
over  it  to  retain  tlio  heat. 

*COSh,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Snug,  comfortable. 

2.  Intimate,  well  acquainted. 
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COSli'-e'r,  t1.  /.    [Ir.  cosair=a  feast,  a  banquet.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  treat  kindly;  to  welcome,  to 
make  comfortable. 

"Such  a  worthy  gnest  to  cosher." 

Irish  Hudibras.    (Xares.) 

2.  Old  Irish  Feudal  Law:  To  levy  certain  taxes 
on ;  to  demand  coshering  from. 

'cosh  -Si  Si,  s.  [Eng.  cosher;  -er.]  One  who 
practiced  coshering. 

"...  idle  cosherers  who  claimed  to  be  descended 
from  good  Irish  families." — Macanlay  •  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  zii. 

cfish  -gr-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [COSHEE,  t'.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  *  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  An  itubstantiiv : 

Old  Irish  Feudal  Late:  A  custom  whereby  the 
lord  was  entitled  to  exact  from  his  tenant  food  and 
lodging  for  himself  and  his  followers  at  the  tenant's 
house.  It  was  in  connection  with  this  practice  of 
coshering,  to  which  the  political  circumstances  of 
Ireland  from  time  to  time  gave  an  unhappy  stimu- 
lus, that  the  word  Tory  arose.  [ToEY.] 

"...  many  of  the  native  aristocracy  whose  lives  had 
been  spent  in  coshering  or  marauding."—  Macattlay;  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xii. 


'-If,  adv.    [Scotch  cosh,  and  Eng.  guff .  •/!/.] 
Snugly,  comfortably,  cosily. 

*c6-|I-Sr,  *c6-zI-Sr,  s.  [Fr.  coudre  (pa.  par. 

cousu=to   patch,    to   sew:  Lat.    con=cum=with, 

together,  and  ««o=to  sew.]  A  botcher,  a  patcher,  a 
cobbler. 

"...  ye  squeak  out  your  coziers'  catches  .  .  ." — 
Shakesp.:  Twelfth.  Sight,  ii.  3. 

*c6-slg-nlf-l-ca-tlve,  a.  [Pref.  co=con.  and 
Eng.  significative  (q.  v.).J  Having  the  same  signifi- 
cation or  meaning.  (Cockeram.) 

*co-slg-nl-ta-rf , c6-slg'-nl-t5r-y', a.&s.  [Lat. 
pref.  co=con,  and  Eng.  signitory  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Signing  any  document,  especially  a 
treaty,  in  conjunction  with  another. 

B.  As  mbst. :  One  who  signs  any  document,  espe- 
cially a  treaty,  in  conjunction  with  others. 

C6p-$l-iy,  *co -sle-lf,  adv.  [Eng.  cosy;  -Jj/.] 
Snugly,  comfortably. 

"Cantly  and  cosiely  I  lie."— Ramsay:  Poems,  i.  74. 

•cosin,  *cosyn,  s.  &  a.    [COUSIN.] 
*c6s.'-In  age,  *coa  -en-age,  *cos-yn-age  (age 
nslg),s.    [Fr.  coitsinn<7e=kindred.]    [Cousin.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Kindred,  relationship. 

"  Not  for  no  cosynage  ne  alliannce." 

Chaucer,  C.  T.,  14,8SO. 

2.  Eolations,  connections. 

"  Alle  hys  bretheren,  and  al  his  cosynage." — Wycliffe- 
K-r:..l.  i.  6. 

3.  A  nation,  race,  or  family. 

"  In  thee  shal  be  blissyd  alle  cvsynages  of  the  erthe." 
—  n'tcltfft:  Genesis  lii.  3. 

II.  Law: 

1.  Kindred  or  relationship  by  blood. 

2.  Deceit,  fraud ;  that  kind  of  circumvention  and 
wrong,  which  has  no  other  specific  name.  (Bouvier.) 

CO  -sine,  s.    [Eng.  co,  a  contraction  for  comple- 

(F'COTH. :  Tho  sine  of  the  complement  of  an  arc  or 
angle.  Let  A  E  D  bo  a  quadrant,  divided  into  tho 
two  arcs  A  E  and  E  D,  A 
which  are  complements 
of  eachothor  j  thenE  c, 
which  is  the  smo  of  tho 
arc  E  r>,  is  tho  cosine  of 
A  E.  E  c  is  tho  sine  also 
of  tho  angle  E  B  c,  and 
the  cosine  of  A  B  E. 

1T  Late  of  the  cosine  : 

Physics:  Tholawthat 
Ilie  iii tensity  of  oblique 
rays  is  proportional  to 
the  cosine  of  the  angle 

which  these  rays  form    g  c        D 

witli  the  normal  to  tho 
surface.    MM,  Desains  Cosine, 

and  Do  la  Provostayo 

have  shown  that  it  is  true  only  within  very  narrow 
limits  —  viz.,  only  with  Ixulies  like  lampblack, 
destitute  of  reflecting  power.  (Haunt.) 

*  Hie  law  of  tho  cosine  cannot,  therefore,  be, 
rendered  available  exactly  to  measure  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  intensity  of  radiant  heat  for  each  decree 
that  tho  sun  declines.  As  stated,  tho  law  is  true 
only  of  bodies  destitute  of  reflective  power  where 
the  solar  rays  are  not. 


cosmogonist 

c6fj-mar  I-um,  8,  [Gr.  ko&nnirinn,  <limin.  of 
kosmos.'] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Desmidiacete.  It  has  single  colls, 
constructed  in  the  middle.  Rabenhorst  describes 
seventy-seven  species.  (Griffith  <£  Henfrey.) 

c8§-met-Ic,  *c6g-met  -Ick,  «.  &  *.  [Fr.  cos- 
mttique,  from  Gr.  kos  met  ikos—  skilled  in  decoration. 
from  kosmeo=to  decorate,  to  adorn:  fcosmos^order, 
beauty.] 

A.  As  adjective; 

1.  Skilled   in    dressing    or    adorning    the    hair, 
skin,  &c. 

"One  of  this  useful  profession  [a  barber],  this  order  of 
cosmetic  philosophers.  —  Tatler,  No.  34. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  used  for  the  dressing  or  adorn- 
ing the  hair,  skin,  &c. 

"  I  was  never  permitted  to  sleep  till  I  had  passed  through 
the  cosmetic  discipline."—  Johnson-  Rambler,  No.  130. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Lit.  :  Any  preparation  used  to  make  and  pre- 
serve the  skin  soft,  clear,  and  white  ;  an  artificial 
help  to  beautify  the  complexion. 

IT  Many  cosmetics,  though  improving  the  com- 
plexion for  the  moment,  injure  it  at  last.  The  best 
of  them  is  a  poor  substitute  for  that  beauty  which 
fresh  air,  exercise,  temperance,  regularity  of  habits, 
and  contentment  tend  to  produce. 

"The  oil  of  the  cashew  is  used  as  a  cotmttic  by  the 
ladies  to  remove  freckles  and  sun-burning."  —  Granger.- 
The  Sugarcane,  137  (Note). 

*2.  Fig.:  Anything  which  will  preserve  the  clear- 
ness; openness,  or  frankness  of  the  countenance. 

"  No  better  cosmetics  than  a  severe  temperance  and 
purity,  modesty  and  humility,  a  gracious  temper  and 
calmness  of  spirit  .  .  ."  —  Ray:  On  the  Creation. 

*c5§-met  '-Ic-fcl,  a.  [Eng.  cosmetic;  -a*.]  Used 
for  beautifying,  adorning,  or  improving. 

41  .  .  .  the  cosmetical  (but  to  my  aims  truly  vital) 
parts  of  it."—  Boyle;  Works,  vol.  vi.,  p.  77. 

c5§  -mI-&,  s.  [Gr.  fcoai'mos  =  well  ordered-;  from 
kosmos  =  order.  ] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  moths,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Cosmidae  (q.  v.),  Cosmia  trapezina  is  a 
grayish  ocherous  or  reddish  ocherous  moth,  abund- 
ant everywhere.  The  larva  is  fond  of  other  cater- 
pillars. (Stainton.  ) 

cSg'-mlc,  co§'-mXc-9.1,  a.  [Gr.  komtUkos^ot  the 
world  or  universe,  from  kosnios  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  Gen.:  Pertaining  to  the  universe,  or  to  the 
laws  through  which  its  beautiful  order  is  main- 
tained. 

J2)  Specially: 

,a)  Pertaining  to  this  earth. 

.6)  Pertaining  to  the  solar  system  of  which  it 
constitutes  a  part. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Beautifully  ordered. 

(2)  Requiring  for  its  development  a  great  space 
of  time. 

II.  Astron.:  Rising  or  setting  with  the  sun,  as 
opposed  to  achronical. 

II  Cosmic  speed: 

Astron.:  Speed  like  that  of  the  planets,  meteors, 
or  such  other  heavenly  bodies  (Ogilviet  ©d.  by 
Annandale.) 


-iy,  adv.    [Eng.  cosmical;  -ly.] 

Astron.  :  With  the  sun  ;  not  achronically.  (Used 
of  a  star  which  rises  or  sets  with  the  sun.) 

C0§  -ml-dffl,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cosinia,  and  fern. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  Moths,  sub-soction  Noctuina. 
The  wings  are  of  moderate  size  ;  the  antenna*  gen- 
erally simple  ;  tho  abdomen  smooth,  slender  in  the 
male;  anterior  wings  rather  pointed  at  the  tip; 
wings  in  repose  forming  a  very  inclined  roof  ;  larva 
elongate,  bright  colored,  rather  flattened  beneath  ; 
living  between  the  united  leaves  of  trees.  Genera, 
Cosinia  and  Tethea.  (Stainton.) 

*c5§'-m&-crat,  s.  [Gr.  fcosnio«=the  world,  and 
krated*=to  rule,  to  govern.]  A  prince  of  this  world. 

"  You  will  not  think,  great  cosmocrat    .     .     ." 

f>n<rii>n:   Thf  /».T(7'.s  Milk. 

cSg-mog'-ftn-gl,  (t.  [Gr.  kostnogonos=  creating 
tin-  world,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -a/.]  Relating  to 
ooamogoiiy,  relating  to  the  commencement  of  the 
world  ;  cosmogonical. 

c6s,-m6-gon  -Ic,  c5§  m6  gon  -Ic-&l,  a.  |dr. 
feOttnopOfUWaereating  tho  world.]  Relating  to  cos- 
mogony (q.  v.). 

c8§-mog'-6n-Ist,  s.  f(Jor.  koKin<><f<i)n'tit,  from  (ir. 
&>Htm<>r/i>»m.]  [COSMOGONY.]  One  who  speculates 
on  the  origin  of  tho  \vorl«I. 

"  .  .  .  .  floHmo(/»>iii*M  were  not  at  all  restricted,  in 
building  their  systems,  to  the  agency  of  known  caunes."  — 
Lyelt:  Princip.  vfGevl.,  ch.  iii. 


bdil,     bdy;     pfiut,    j6wl;     cat,     96!!,     chorus,     $hin,     benQh;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     ag;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    pli  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -Uon,      -§ion  =  zhun.     -tlous,     -cious,     -sious  -  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     <fcc.  =  bel,     del. 


cosmogony 

c5§-m8g  -6n-y\  s.  [Fr.  cosmogonie;  Sp.  &,  Port. 
cotsmogonia,  all  from  Gr.  kosmogonia—the  creation 
or  origin  of  the  world:  fcos»i.os=order,  .  .  .  the 
world  [COSMOS],  and  gonos=that  whicn  is  begotten, 
a  child,  ...  a  begetting;  gignomai=to  be  pro- 
duced, to  become ;  root  geno  or  gen,  Sans,  gan.]  The 
origin  or  creation  of  the  world ;  an  investigation  or 
dissertation  regarding  it. 

If  Cosmogony  and  geology,  though  having  certain 
relations  to  each  other,  are  still  distinct,  cosmogony 
inquiring  into  the  first  origin  of  things,  and  geology 
commencing  at  a  period  when,  that  origin  having 
taken  place,  successive  events  in  the  earth's  history 
began  to  leave  behind  them  memorials  from  which 
their  character  might  be  more  or  less  clearly  rea- 
soned out.  Various  epochs  may  be  traced  in  its 
history. 

(1)  Ancient  Cosmogony  Unmodified  by  Hie  Bible : 
The  subject  more  or  less  occupied  speculative  minds 
in  most  ancient  countries,  and  a  work  formally 
named  Kosmogonia  was  published  by  a  Greek  poet 
and  philosopher,  Parmenides,  believed    to    nave 
written  about  503  B.  C.    A  prevalent  opinion  among 
the  most  ancient  theologians — Egyptian,  Hindoo, 
Greek,  and  Roman — was  that  the  world  was  created 
by  the  Supreme  Being.    Various  philosophers,  on 
the  contrary,  whose  attachment  to  the  creed   of 
their  respective  countries  was  but  nominal,  believed 
in  the  eternity  of  the  world.    The  acceptance  of 
this  latter  tenet  did  not  necessarily  exclude  belief 
in  a  Supreme  Being.    Thus,  Plato  held  at  the  same 
time  that  there  was  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  and 
that  matter  was  eternal.    Though  not  created  by 
the  Supreme  Being,  He  operated  on  it  and  fashioned 
it  according  to  His  will.    Successive  creations  and 
catastrophes  of   the  world  were  held  to  have  oc- 
curred, and  its  ultimate  destruction  or  renovation 
by  fire  was  also  expected. 

(2)  Jewish  &  Christian  Cosmogony :  The  doctrine 
of  the  eternity  of  matter  disappeared  wherever  the 
new  phase  of  belief  arose,  for  the  teaching  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  precise:  "  In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth"  (Gen.  i.  1). 
See  also  the  whole  of  Gen.  i.,  with  Exod.  xx.  11. 

(3)  Jewish  and  Christian  Cosniogony  Blended  with 
Independent  Speculation :  While  geology  was  in  its 
infancy,  it  gave  its  strength  to  cosmogonical  in- 
quiry, with  the  result  of  generating  controversies 
which  continued  century  after  century.    They  were 
terminated,  not  by  the  settlement  of  the  question 
in  dispute,  but  by  the  wise  resolve  of  those  engaged 
in  it,  or  at  least  of  the  higher  minds  among  them, 
to  confine  their  inquiries,  at  least  for  a  time,  to 
geological  facts,  and  reconstruct,  as  far  as  it  was 
practicable,  the  past  history  of  the  globe,  before 
speculating  as  to  its  origin.    Metaphysicians  like 
Kant  took  up  the  abandoned  field,  but  without 
notable  result. 

(4)  Semi-scientific   Cosmogony;   Geologists   have 
shown  some  tendency  to    return  to   cosmological 
speculation,  with  the  aid  of  the  vastly  increased 
number  of  facts  which  the  investigations  of  the  last 
half  century  have  accumulated.    The  revival  of  the 
nebular  hypothesis  of  La  Place  was  a  return  to  cos- 
mogonical   speculation.    [NEBTJLAB   HYPOTHESIS.] 
The  efforts  made  by  Sir  William  Thomson.  Prof. 
Tait,  and  others,  to  ascertain  by  a  study  of  tne  sun 
what  fund  of  bygone  time  geologists  have  at  their 
disposal  to  draw  upon,  also  fall  within  the  province 
of  cosmogony. 

cfig-mfig'-rapli-er,  *.  [Gr.  kosmographos  [Cos- 
MOGRAPHIC],  and  Eng.  suff.  -er.l  One  who  describes 
the  broader  features  of  the  world  without  descend- 
ing to  details ;  one  who  studies  or  writes  on  cos- 
mography (q.  v.). 

c5§-mo-graph'-lc,  co§-m&-grapli  -Ic-al,  a. 
[Fr.  cosmographiquet  from  Gr.  kosmographos=de- 
scribing  the  world,  and  Eng.  snff.  -tc,  -icaJ.l  De- 
scribing the  world ;  pertaining  to  cosmography. 

c89-m&-graph'~Ic-al-ly\  adv.  [Eng.  cosmograph- 
ical;  -Jw.]  In  a cosmographical  manner;  in  a  man- 
ner tending  to  describe  the  world. 

cdf-m3g  -raph~y\  s.  [Fr.  cosmographiet  from 
Gr.  kosmographta  =  a  description  of  the  world: 
kosmos  Border,  .  .  ,  the  world  or  universe,  and 
graphe  =  delineation,  description.]  A  description 
of  tne  system  of  the  universe,  or  of  this  world,  with- 
out descending  to  details  except  as  these  illustrate 
general  principles.  Thus  a  statement  as  to  the 
uniform  angle  or  direction  at  which  the  pole  of  the 
earth  is  slanted  in  every  part  of  its  orbit  ought  to 
be  stated  under  cosmography,  since  it  is  the  essen- 
tial fact  on  which  the  alternation  of  the  seasons 
depends ;  but  that  Ceylon  is  an  island  at  the  south- 
ern apex  of  the  Indian  peninsula  is  a  mere  detail 
properly  relegated  to  geography.  When,  again, 
the  causes  of  the  appearances  described  under  cos- 
mography are  investigated,  the  science  becomes 
Cosmology  (q.  v.).  These  distinctions  have  often 
been  ignored  by  writers  on  "  cosmography,"  whose 
works  in  some  cases  have  differed  little  from  trea- 
tises on  geography. 
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*co§  -m6-labe,  *.  [Gr.  kosmos— the  world,  and 
lab,  the  root  of  Jamba  no = to  take.J 

Astron.;  An  instrument  for  taking  the  angles  be- 
tween the  heavenly  bodies  and  their  height.  It  was 
called  also  a  Pantacosm,  and  was  nearly  the  same 
as  the  Astrolabe. 

COS  -mo-langue,  s.  PGr.  ccw»uoa=the  world,  and 
Eng.  language.  World-language.] 

A  proposed  universal  language,  containing  only 
two  hundred  words,  founded  on  the  diatonic  scale. 
As  a  basic  principle,  it  aims  to  strip  human  speech 
of  its  myriad  superfluities,  retaining  only  those  ele- 
ments which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  clearness 
and  accuracy  in  the  expression  of  thought.  It  is 
suggested  as  a  basis  of  solution  for  the  great  prob- 
lem—which Volapuk  failed  to  solve— of  a  universal 
or  international  language — a  language  that  shall 
meet  the  ideal  of  being  easily  attainable,  having 
but  few  sounds,  and  only  those  common  to  every 
human  tongue,  and  with  a  written  form  that  shall 
be  already  familiar  to  every  civilized  race  on  earth. 
The  idea  originated  in  Italy. 

cofj-mdr-a-tryS  s.  [Gr.  kosmos— the  world,  and 
latreia=(l)  the  state  of  a  hired  workman,  service, 
servitude,  (2)  divine  worship ;  latreuo=to  work  for 
hire  or  pay;  latris—o.  workman  for  hire,  a  hired 
servant.]  The  worship  of  the  world.  In  some  cases 
it  might  rest  on  a  foundation  of  pantheistic  belief. 

C0§-m6-l8&  -Ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  cosmolog(y) ;  -ical.] 
Relating  to  cosmology  (q.  v.). 

c8§-mol  -6-&Ist,  s.  [Eng.  cosmolog(y) ;  -ist.~] 
One  who  studies  cosmology. 

c8§-m8l'-6-^,  s.  [Fr.  cosmologie;  Gr.kosmolo- 
gia  (Littrti  not  in  Liddell  &  Scott) :  fco«mos=the 
world,  and  logos—.  .  .  a  discourse.^  The  science 
which  investigates  the  causes  by  which  the  beauti- 
ful order  of  the  universe,  the  solar  system,  or  the 
earth  has  been  produced,  as  distinct  from  Cosmog- 
raphy and  Cosmogony  (q.  v.).  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
considers  Cosmology  and  Cosmogony  identical,  and 
they  are  at  least  closely  akin.  If  cosmology  investi- 
gates the  secondary  causes  by  which  the  present 
order  of  the  universe  is  maintained,  and  these,  as 
there  is  evidence  to  show,  have  been  operative  for 
at  least  an  indefinite  period  during  the  past,  a  study 
of  these  causes  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  study  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  genesis  of  the  world  took 
place. 

"Cosmogony,  Cosmology.  Words  synonymous  in  mean- 
ing, applied  to  speculations  respecting  the  first  origin  or 
mode  01  creation  of  the  earth  .  .  .  —L,yell;  Princip.  of 
Oeol.;  Glossary. 

cog-mom  -et-ry\  s.  [Gr.  fcoamos=the  world,  and 
•metron—Q.  measure.]  The  science  which  measures 
the  world.  But  as  the  world  in  the  sense  of  the 
universe  is  limitless,  and  therefore  unmeasurable, 
it  must  be  the  earth,  the  solar  system,  or  the  known 
parts  of  the  universe  which  alone  can  be  measured 
or  estimated. 

c5§-m6-plas'-tlc,  *c8s-m6-plas'-tlck,  a.  [Gr. 
fcosmos=the  world,  and  Eng.  plastic.]  Pertaining 
to  a  plastic,  spermatic,  or  formative  principle 
alleged  to  be  operative  in  the  universe ;  or  holding 
the  metaphysical  or  cosmological  tenet  that  such  a 
principle  was  at  work. 

"  The  opinion  of  Seneca  signifies  little  in  this  case,  he 
being  no  better  than  a  cosmoplastick  atheist,  i.  e.,  he 
made  a  certain  plastick  or  spermatick  nature,  devoid  of 
all  iinimulity  or  conscious  intellectuality,  to  be  the  high- 
est principle  in  the  universe."  —  Halliwell :  Ulelawpr, 
(1681),  p.  84. 

co§-mo-p5l  -I-tan,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  fcosmos=the 
world;  polites=&  citizen;  and  Eng. suff.  -an.]  [COS- 
MOPOLITE.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Feeling  at  home  in  any  part  of  the  world ;  free 
from  any  national  prejudices;   pertaining   to   or 
resembling  a  cosmopolite. 

2.  Common  to  all  the  world ;  not  restricted  to  any 
particular  country  or  race ;  universally  spread. 

"  The  Cheiroptera  are  cosmopolitan.'* — Prof.  Owen. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  cosmopolite ;  one  who  is  at  home  in  any  part 
of  the  world. 

2.  A  worldling ;  one  who  cares  for  no  country  but 
only  for  himself. 

cfifj-mb-por-I-tan-Iijm,  s.  [Eng.  cosmopolitan; 
-ism.]  The  quality  of  being  cosmopolitan ;  cosmo- 
politism. 

"...  some  Englishmen,  not  wholly  given  over  to 
that  vice  of  cosmopolitanism  .  .  ." — London  Times. 

c6§-mop -6l-ite  (Eng.),  *cos-m6-p6 -11-tes., 
(Gr.),  s.  [Gr.  Cosmopolites—  a  citizen  of  the  world: 
kosmos— the  world,  and  polites—a,  citizen.]  A  citizen 
of  the  world;  one  who  is  cosmopolitan  in  foolings 
and  character,  being  free  from  any  national  preju- 
dices ;  one  who  is  at  home  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

"  I  came  tumbling  out  into  the  world  a  pure  cadet,  a 
true  cosmopolite;  not  born  to  land,  lease,  house  or  office." 
—Howell:  Letter*,  bk.  i.,  g  6,  lett.  60. 


cosset 

*c5s;-mo-p6-llt  -Ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  fcosmos=the  world, 
and  Eng.  political  (q.  v.).]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  cosmopolite ;  cosmopolitan. 

"  .  .  .  to  meditate  of  the  cosmopolitical  government 
thereof." — Hacklttyt:  Voyages,  i.  6. 

tcog-mSp  -6-llt-Igm,  «.  [Eng.  cosmopolite) ; 
-ism.]  The  quality  of  being  a  cosmopolite:  the 
character  of  a  cosmopolite ;  the  state  or  condition 
of  a  citizen  of  the  world ;  cosmopolitanism. 

"  Indulgent  to  human  nature  in  general,  and  loving  it, 
but  not  with  German  cosmopolitism." — Miss  Edgeworth: 
Patronage,  ch.  liv.  (Davies.) 

COSj-mo-ra'-m?,,  s.  [Gr.  fcosmos=the  world,  and 
ftorama=that  which  is  seen,  a  view;  horao=seen.] 
A  series  or  collection  of  views  of  various  parts  of 
the  world,  laid  horizontally  upon  a  semi-circular 
table,  and  reflected  by  diagonal  mirrors  to  the 
lenses  at  which  the  eye  of  the  spectator  is  succes- 
sively applied.  The  pictures  are  illuminated  by 
hidden  lamps. 

"  The  temples  and  saloons,  and  cosmoramas  .  .  ." — 
Dickens:  Sketches  by  Boz;  Vauxhall. 

eos-mS-ram'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.,  Mod.  Gr.,  &c.,  cosmo- 
ram(a),  and  Eng.  suff.  -ic.]  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  a  cosmorama  (q.  v.). 

C0§  -mos,  s.  [Gr.=  (l)  order,  (2)  an  ornament, 
(3)  a  ruler,  (4)  the  world  or  universe  from  its  per- 
fect order  and  arrangement,  as  opposed  to  chaos. 
Probably  from  fcomeo= to  take  care  of,  to  attend  to.  ] 

1.  Ancient  Phil. :  The  term  kosmos  in  the  fourth 
sense  [Etym.]  appears  first  in  the  philosophy  of 
Pythagoras.     His    followers  Philolaos,  Callicrat- 
idas,  and  others  adopted  the  word,   as   did   the 
philosophic  poets  Xenophanes,  Parmenides,    and 
Empedocles.    From  them  it  passed  to  the  natural 
philosophers,  with  whom  it  became  a  current  word. 
The  Stoics  used  it  for  the  anima  mundi  or  soul  of 
the  world.    With  regard  to  extent  it  had  several 
senses:    (1)  the  earth,  (2)  the  firmament,  (3)  the 
region  in  which  the  stars  are  fixed  or  apparent^ 
move ;  in  the  Alexandrian  Greek,  the  known  world. 
(Liddell  A  Scott.) 

2.  Modern  Science :  The  universe,  or  as  much  of 
it  as  may  be  known  by  man.    It  is  a  sublime  word, 
and  useful  when  one  competent  for  the  task— if  any 
man  really  is  competent — attempts  to  sum  up  what 
is  known,  not  of  the  earth  merely,  but  of  the  solar 
system  and  the  limitless  expanse  in  which  are  the 
fixed  stars.    Thus  a  celebrated  book  in  which  the 
great  naturalist  Alexander  von  Humboldt  in  his 
old  age  massed  together  his  stores  of  knowledge  of 
nature,  was  called  "  Humboldt's  Cosmos." 

cos/-m6-sphere,  s.  [Gr.  kosmos=  .  .  .  the 
world,  andsptetra=aball.] 

Astronomical  Instrument:  An  instrument  for  rep- 
resenting, though  of  necessity  very  imperfectly,  the 
relative  position  of  this  earth  with  regard  to  the 
stellar ' '  firmament."  For  the  earth  stands  a  terres- 
trial globe,  for  the  stellar  "vault"  a  hollow  glass 
sphere,  within  which  the  before-mentioned  globe:is 
placed.  But  the  firmament  or  vault  is  an  infinite 
expanse  between  which  and  the  diminutive  earth 
there  is  absolute  incommensurability. 

COf-mb-thet'-Ic,  a.  [Gr.  fcosmo<Ae<e«=regulator 
of  the  world :  kosmos=  .  .  .  the  world :  thetes= 
one  who  places;  tithemi=tf>  place;  and  Eng.  suit. 

Metaph.  (Of  persons):  Believing  in  the  existence 
of  matter,  but  at  the  same  time  denying  that  the 
external  world  has  any  existence  except  in  our  own 
mental  conception.  (Sir  Wm.  Hamilton.) 

tco-so  -ve-relgn  (g  silent),  s.  [Prof.  co=con, 
andEng.soverft'gn  (q.  v.).]  A  joint  sovereign ;  one 
reigning  jointly  with  another;  a  king  or  queen 
consort. 

••  Sophia  .  .  .  was  joined  with  them  as  regent,  under 
the  title  of  co^ovtreign." — Brougham. 

*COSS(l),s.  [Ital.  cosa=a  thing.]  Only  used  in 
the  phrase  rule  of  coss,  an  old  term  for  algebra. 
(Digby.)  [Cossic.] 

COBS  (2),  s.  A  Hindoo  measure  of  about  a  mile 
and  a  quarter. 

Cos -sack,  «.  [  Russ.  kosak;  Turk.  fcazflfc=a 
robber.]  One  of  a  race  of  people  now  forming  part 
of  Russia,  and  living  in  the  south  of  that  empire, 
about  the  river  Don,  &c.  They  form  an  important 
element  in  the  Russian  army,  being  used  as  light 
cavalry  on.  account  of  their  exceeding  skill  in  horse- 
manship. 

COS  -sas,  s.  pi.    [Native  East  Indian  word.] 

Fabric :  A  kind  of  plain  Indian  muslin. 

•cos  -set,  s.  &  a.  [Perhaps  from  Ital.  costccio, 
cas8iccio=a  tame  lamb  bred  up  by  hand  in  a  house, 
from  casa= a  cottage.  (JVor(o.)J  [CosH.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  A  lamb  brought  up  by  hand ;  a  pet  lamb. 
"I  shall  give  thee  yon  cosset  for  thy  payne." 

Spenser:  Shepheard's  Calender;  Nov. 


fate,    fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fail,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    s'ire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w5rk,     wL6,     son;     mate,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian.      89,     ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  lew. 


cosset 
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costerd 


'-.  Fi'j.:  A  pet  of  any  kind  ;  a  spoiled  child. 

"I  om  for  the  cosset,  him  charge." — BenJonsoti:  llnr- 
tholomew  Fair,  i.  1. 

B.  As  adj. :  Brought  up  by  hand  ;  petted. 

"The  cosset  lamb  is  learned  to  butt." — Breton:  Fan~ 
tastics,  (Davits.) 

c8s'-set,  v.  t.  [COSSET,  s.]  To  nurse,  to  pamper, 
to  fondle,  to  pet. 

"I  have  been  cosseting  this  little  beast  up."—//.  Kings- 
ley:  O.  Hamlyn,  ch.  xxvi.  (Davies.) 

•cosslie,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  cottage,  a  little 
house,  a  cot. 

"Coote,  lytylle  howso  (cosh  K.,  cosche  H.,  casshe  P.)."— 
Prompt.  Parv. 

*c8s-Blc,  *c8s  -slc-al,  a.  [Eng.  cose  (2),  s. :  -tc, 
-tcaf.J  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  algebra; 
algebraical. 

"  The  art  of  numbers  n>s*ical." — Digby, 

'COS  -Sing,  ».  [COSE.]  Bargaining,  exchange, 
traffic. 

•coss-nent,  «cos-nent,  a.  &  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

I.  As  adj. :  Without  food  or  wages. 

"I  dinna — wish  you  to  work  cosnent  wark,  that  is,  with- 
out meat  or  wage."— Sir  A.  Wylie,  ii.  169. 

II.  As  subst. :  Work  for  which  wages  are  paid 
•with  victuals. 

cSs-so  -nus,  s.  [From  Lat.  cossus  (q.  v.).  Cf.  Fr. 
cosson;  Sp.  g«sano=a  worm.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  beetles,  family  CurculionidsB 
or  Weevils.  They  have  short  somewhat  thick  elytra, 
with  a  large  oval  club,  a  rather  long  rostrum,  thick- 
ened at  the  apex,  and  elongate  elytra.  Cossonus 
linearis  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  is 
black  or  brown  in  color,  with  punctate  striate  elytra. 
It  is  found  in  Boleti  and  trees.  At  least  sixteen 
other  species  are  known. 

cos  sus.  8.  [Lat.=a  kind  of  larva,  found  under 
the  bark  of  trees,  supposed  by  some  to  be  that  of 
the  stag-beetle,  Lucanuscervus.  This  is  not  the  mod- 
ern genus  Cossus.  ] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Nocturnal  Lepidoptera,  fam- 
ily Hepialidae  or  Ghostmoths.  They  have  long 
slender  half  serrate  antennae,  a  small  head,  and  the 
upper  wings  longer  than  the  lower  ones.  The  larvae 
feed  on  wood,  the  pupa  is  inclosed  in  a  cocoon. 
Cossusligniperda  is  theGoat-moth.socalled  because 
its  larv*e  omit  a  disagreeable  smell,  as  the  goat 
does.  It  is  a  large  moth,  the  expansion  of  its  wings 
being  about  3  in.  to  3H  in. ;  the  upper  pair  gray 
mottled  with  white,  and  having  moreover  black 
bands;  the  lower  ones  brownish  ash;  the  body 
brownish  gray,  with  silvery  lines.  The  ground  color 
of  the  larva  is  yellow ;  it  is  pink  above,  with  the 
head  and  the  first  segment  of  the  body  black.  It 
takes  three  years  to  come  to  maturity.  It  feeds  on 
•old  pollard  willow-trees,  as  well  as  on  the  poplar, 
the  oak,  and  the  aspen. 

cSs  -S^ph-U8,  s.  [Gr.  kossyphos —(1)  a  singing- 
bird,  like  our  blackbird,  (2)  a  sea-fish,  (3)  a  breed  of 
poultry.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  section  Heteromera, 
sub-section  Taxicornes.  The  sides  of  the  thorax 
and  elytra  are  flattened.  They  are  found  in  the 
south  of  Europe  and  north  of  Africa. 

*OOSt  (I),  *COOSte,  8.  [Sp.,  Port.  &  Ital.  costo, 
from  Lat.  costwi.] 

Ord.  Lang.  &  Bot.:  Tanacetum  Balsamita.  [COST- 
MAEY.  See  also  ALE-COST  and  COAST.] 

"  Cooste  herbe.    Costus." — Prompt.  Parv. 

*T  English  cost: 

Among  the  Anglo-Saxons:  Tanacetum  vulgare. 
(Britten  it  Holland.) 

cost  (2),  *coste  (1),  'const,  s.  [O.  Fr.  cost,  const; 
Ger.,  But.,  Sw.,  &  Dan.  kost-  Sp.  costo,  costa;  Ital. 
costo;  O.  H.  Ger.  chosta.]  [COST,  «.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  price,  value,  or  amount  paid  or  charged 
for  any  commodity  bought  or  taken  in  barter. 

"  In  the  cost  of  wheat  there  has  been  very  little  change." 
— Macaulay:  Hist.  Ena.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Expense,  charge ;  .noney  expended  on  the  carry- 
ing out  of  anything. 

"  He  schal  hau  a  soper  at  your  alther  cost." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  801. 
*3.  Value,  worth. 

"Hueran  me  zet  ofte  grat  coat.''— Ayeiibite  of  Inwyt, 
j>.  176. 

I.  The  sustenance  given  to  a  servant,  as  distinct 
from  money ;  as,  I  got  so  much  money  in  wages,  be- 
sides my  cost.    (Scotch.) 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  penalty  paid  for  any  act  committed,  or  any 
duty  omitted. 

2.  Loss,  detriment,  injury,  pain,  or  trouble. 

"  I  know  thy  trains 
Though  dearly  to  my  cost,  thy  ginns,  and  toyls." 

Milton:  Samson  Aoonistes. 


*:i.  Luxury,  sumptuonsness.  great  expense. 
"  Let  foreign  princes  vainly  boast 
The  rude  effects  of  pride,  and  cost." — Waller. 

B.  Law:  (Generally  in  plural):  The  amount  of 
charges  incurred  by  the  gainer  in  a  suit,  and 
awarded  against  and  to  be  paid  by  the  party  losing. 

![  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  cost,  expense, 
price,  and  charge:  "The cost  is  what  a  thing  cos/s 
or  occasions  to  be  laid  out;  the  expense  is  that 
which  is  actually  laid  out ;  the  price  is  that  which 
a  thing  may  fetch  or  cause  to  bo  laid  out ;  the 
charge  is  that  which  is  required  to  be  laid  out.  As 
a  cost  commonly  comprehends  an  expense,  the  terms 
are  on  various  occasions  used  indifferently  for  each 
other :  we  speak  of  counting  the  cost  or  counting 
the  expense  of  doing  anything ;  at  a  great  cost  or  at 
a  great  expense:  on  the  other  hand:,  of  venturing 
to  do  a  thing  to  one's  cost,  of  growing  wise  at 
other  people's  expense.  The  cost  and  the  price  have 
respect  to  the  thing  and  its  supposed  value :  the 
expense  and  the  charge  depend  on  the  option  of  the 
persons.  The  cost  of  a  thing  must  precede  the 
price,  and  the  expense  must  succeed  the  charge ;  wo 
can  never  set  a  grice  on  anything  until  we  have 
ascertained  what  it  has  costus ;  nor  can  we  know  or 
defray  the  expense  until  the  charge  be  made.  There 
may,  however,  frequently  be  a  price  where  there  is 
no  cost,  and  vice  versa ;  there  may  also  be  an 
expense  where  there  is  no  charge,  but  there  cannot 
be  a  charge  without  an  expense.  Costs  in  suit  often 
exceed  in  value  and  amount  the  thing  contended 
for:  the  price  of  things  depends  on  their  relative 
value  in  the  eyes  of  others :  what  costs  nothing 
sometimes  fetches  a  high  price ;  and  other  things 
cannot  obtain  a  price  equal  to  the  first  cos*. 
Expenses  vary  with  modes  of  living  and  men's 
desires ;  whoever  wants  much,  or  wants  that  which 
is  not  easily  obtained,  will  have  many  expenses  to 
defray;  when  the  charges  are  exorbitant  the  ex- 
penses must  necessarily  bear  a  proportion.  Between 
the  epithets  costly  and  expensive  there  is  the  same 
distinction.  Whatever  is  costly  is  naturally  expen- 
sive but  not  vice  versa.1'  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

cost-book,  s.  &  a. 

A..  As  substantive : 

Mining :  A  book  in  which  a  number  of  adventur- 
ers who  have  obtained,  for  a  stipulated  payment  in 
ore  or  in  money,  the  right  to  work  a  lode  or  mine 
enter  their  names,  the  shares  which  each  of  their 
number  has  in  the  adventure,  and  the  proceedings 
which  take  place  at  their  several  meetings. 

B.  As  adj. :  Possessing  or  using  such  a  book. 
If  Cost-book  mining  company :  A  mining  company 
registered  on  such  a  model  or  scheme. 

cost-free,  a.    Free  of  cost  or  charge. 

tcost-sheet,  s.  A  table  or  statement  showing 
the  cost  or  expenditure  on  any  undertaking. 

cost  (3),  *coste  (2),  s.    [O.  Fr.  caste;  Lat.  costo.] 
[COAST.] 
*I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  rib  or  side. 

"Betwixt  the  costs  of  a  ship." — Ben.  Jonaoti :  Staple 
of  Nevis. 

2.  A  country,  a  region,  a  district. 

"  Alle  the  costes  aboute."—  P.  Plowman,  1,053. 

3.  A  coast  or  shore. 

"  By  the  cost  of  the  feyer  see." 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  121. 

II.  Her.:  An  ordinary  which  contains  a  fourth 
part  of  the  bend,  when  only  one  is  borne;  when 
borne  by  couples  it  is  called  cottise  (q.  v.). 

•cost  (i), 'coste  (3),  s.  [A.  S.  eosf=a  manner,  a 
means;  O.  tcel.  fcos/r;  O.  H.  Ger.  chost,  kost.] 

1.  A  contrivance,  a  plan. 

"  Nis  ther  cost  nan  other." — Layamon,  ii.  151. 

2.  A  trick. 

••  He  haneth  thes  deofles  costes." 

O.  Ena.  Homilies,  p.  29. 

COSt,  'COSten,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  coster,  couster; 
Fr.  coAter-  Ger.  &  Dut.  kosten;  Dan.  koste;  Sw. 
kosta;  Ital.  coetare,  from  Lat.  cons(o=to  stand  to- 
gether, to  cost.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

I.  To  stand  at;  to  require  to  be  paid,  expended, 
or  laid  out  for. 

".  .  .  neither  will  I  offer  burnt  offerings  unto  the 
Lord  my  God  of  that  which  doth  cost  me  nothing." — 
2  Sam.  xiiv.  24. 

*2.  To  bo  at  a  cost  or  charge  for ;  to  pay  for. 
"Caste  in  hem  that  thei  schaue  her  heedis."— n'ycltffe: 
Acts  iii.  24. 

II.  Figuratively: 

I.  To  require  or  demand  an  expenditure  of,  as  of 
time,  trouble,  &c. 

"  And  this  slight  discontent,  men  say, 
(  -i.sf  blood  upon  another  day." 

v,  v.   The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  28. 


2.  To  be  the  cause  of,  to  give  rise  to. 
".    .    .    will  require  the  art  of  a  writer,  and  cost  him 
many  a  pang." — Dryaen. 

B.  Intrant.:  To  be  bought  for;  to  bo  had  at  a 
price. 

1T  To  cost  dear:  To  require  or  cause  the  outlay  or 
expenditure  of  a  large  amount,  whether  of  money, 
tiim-,  trouble,  or  pain. 

c8s  -tg.  (pi.  costas),  s.    [Lat.  =  a  rib.] 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Human  (Generally  in  plural) :  The  ribs.    In 
man  they  number  twelve  on  each  side.    [RiB.] 

TT  Costce.  of  the  Scapula,  i.  e.,  of  the  Shoulderblade : 
Three  borders  to  the  scapula,  (1)  the  superior,  (2) 
the  external,  axillary,  or  inferior,  and  (3)  the  inter- 
nal or  posterior  border.    (Quain.) 
J  Comparative : 
Of  vertebrates :  The  ribs. 
Of  Crinoias:  The  rows   of  plates  which  suc- 
the  inferior  or  basal  portion  of  the  cup. 
(3)  Of  corals:  The  vertical  ridges  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  theca ;  they  mark  the  position  of  the 
septa  within.    (Nicholson.) 

2.  Bot. :  The  midrib  of  a  leaf. 

cost -age,  *coust-age,  *kost-age  (age  as  It),  a. 
[O.  Fr. costage, coustage:  Low  Lat.  costogtum.from 
Lat.consfo=to  cost.]  Expense,  charge,  cost. 

"  A  man  may  goon  with  lytel  costage,  and  schortte  tyme." 
— .Vaundtrillf,  p.  126. 

cos    tal,  a.  [Lat.  cos<(a),  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.-o!.] 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the  cost® 
or  ribs. 

IT  (1)  Costal  cartilages: 

Anat. :  The  cartilages  which  unite  the  ribs  to  the 
sternum. 

(2)  Costal  ribs: 

ZoOl.  &  Compar.  Anat.:  Developed  ribs  in  the 
chelonia. 
'cost  -ard,  s.    [Etym.  unknown.] 

1.  Lit. :  An  apple  of  a  large  size. 

"Costard,  appulle.    Quirianum." — Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  Fig. :  A  head. 

"Take  him  over  the  costard  with  the  hilta  of  thy  sword, 
.  .  ."—Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  i.  4. 

'costard-boy,  tcoster-boy,  s.  A  young  coster- 
monger. 

"  .  .  .  laying  down  the  law  to  a  group  of  coster- 
boys." — C.  Kingsley:  Ttco  Tears  Ago,  ch.  zxiv. 

cos   tate,  fcSs-ta-tSd,  a.    [Lat.  costofus.] 

Bot. :  Having  a  midrib. 

cSs-ta'-t6,  in  compos.    [Lat.  costatus.]    Costate. 

costato-venose,  a, 

Bot. :  Having  the  parallel  side-veins  of  a  feather- 
veined  leaf  much  stouter  than  those  which  inter- 
vene. 

c6s'-t8-an,  v.  i.  [Corn.  coMia«=dropped,  and 
stean— tin.] 

Mining:  To  seek  for  metallic  lodes  by  sinking 
small  pits. 

costean-plt,  s. 

Mining :  A  shallow  pit  sunk  into  the  solid  rock  in 
order  to  trace  or  find  out  tin  by  costeaniug.  (Ogil- 
vie.) 

c8s'-t8-an-Ing, pr. par.,  a.  &  «.     [COSTEAN.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  of  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

Mining:  The  system  or  process  of  seeking  for 
lodes  by  sinking  small  pits  into  the  solid  rock. 
Cross-galleries  are  driven  from  one  pit  to  another 
so  as  to  intersect  any  veins  between  the  two.  The 
system  is  confined  to  parts  of  Cornwall. 

'coste'-let,  *coste-lett,  s.  [O.  Fr.  costelette.']  A 
cutlet.  [CUTLET.] 

"  He  could  .  .  .  broil  costeletts  or  roast  an  egg.'*— • 
North:  Life  of  Lord.  Outlford,  ii.  270.  (Doui«s.) 

cost  el    late,  a.    [As   if   from    a    Lat.  costella, 
dimin.  of  cos/a=a  rib.] 
Bot. :  Finely  ribbed  or  costate. 

*cSst'-er  (l),s.  [Low  Lat.  costura,  the  same  as 
cultura,  from  cultus.  pa.  par.  of  co(o=to  cultivate.] 
A  piece  of  arable  land.  (Scotch.) 

"Item,  ane  coster  of  land  with  the  pertinentis,  in  the 
territorie  off  Stanypethe."— Acts  Ja.  VI.,  1621  (ed.  1814), 
p.  646. 

cos  -ter  (2),  i.  Abbreviation  for  costermonger 
(q.v.). 

•cos-terd  (l),s.    [COSTAHD.] 

*cos-terd  (2),  *cos-tere,  s.    [Low  Lat.]    A  cur- 
tain, a  hanging. 
"Coostre  (costere,    H.)    of    an    halle.      S«6auleum."— 


bfiil,     boy;     p6~ut,    Jowl;     cat,     sell,     chorus,     9uln,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as;     expect,     Xenoplion,     exist.    ph  =  t 
-clan,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -(ion,      -ijion  =  zuun.     -tious,     -clous,     -slous  =  snus.     -tie,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


costermonger 

c6st  -er-m6ft-gSr,  *  costard-monger,  *  cos- 
terd-xnonger,  s.  <fe  a.  [Eng.  costard,  costerd=au 
apple,  and  monger  (q.  v.).J 

A.  As  substantive: 

*1.  A  seller  of  or  dealer  in  apples  and  other  fruit. 

"  Costardmongar,  fruyctier."—  Palsgrave. 

2.  A  hawker  selling  or  dealing  in  any  kind  of 
vegetables,  fruit,  &c. 

"...    he'll  rail  like  a  rude  costermonger." 

Beaum.  cfr  Fletcher:  The  Scornful  Lady,  iv.  L 

*B.  As  adj.:  Mean,  petty,  mercenary. 

"...  these  costermonger  times  .  .  ." — Shakesp.: 
Benry  IV.,  Pt.  ILt  L  2. 

*CO8t  -e-vous,  a.  [O.  Fr.  costeous.'}  Costly,  ex- 
pensive, sumptuous. 

"In  the  costeuous  tonmbe  of  his  fadirs."—  Wycliffe-. 
2  Paralip.,  xxxv.  24. 

*COSt  -fftl,  *COStVOlle,  a.    [Eng.  cosf,and/uJ(l)-] 

1.  Costly,  dear,  expensive. 

"  Mid  unyre  robes  and  costuolle." — Ayenbite,  p.  229. 

2.  Dangerous,  trying,  anxious. 

"  Ix>nge  weige  and  costful  he  thor  fond/' 

Genesis  and  Exodus,  3,878. 

c6-stlp  -u-la-t5r,  *.  [Lat.,  Ac.,  co,  and  Lat., 
Eng.,  Ac.,  stipulator.] 

Law :  One  who  promises  conjointly  with  another. 

c6s  -tlve,  a.  [O.  Fr.  costevt,  from  Lat.  consti- 
patus,  pa.  par.  of  constipo=to  constipate  (q.  v.).] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Constipated ;  bound  in  the  body ;  having  the 
excrements  obstructed,  or  the  motions  of  the  bowels 
too  slow. 

2.  Causing  constipation  or  costiveness ;  binding. 

"  Egges  roasted  hard  be  costiue." 

Drant:  Horace,  bk.  ii.,  sat.  4. 
*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Close,  tightly  united,  impermeable. 

"Clay  in  dry  seasons  is  costive,  .  .  ."  —  Mortimer: 
Husbandry. 

2.  Reserved,  close,  reticent;  not  free  in  speech  or 
manners. 

"He  that  courts  others'  ears  may  nse  designs. 
Be  coy  and  costive."  Brome:  Epistles. 

3.  Not  ready  or  quick  of  thought ;  slow,  thick. 

"Sometimes  to  f»*tir>  brains 
A  couplet  costs  exceeding  pains." 

Lloyd:  On  Rhyme. 

tc5s  -tlve-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  costive;  -ly.]  In  a 
costive  manner ;  with  costiveness. 

cSs  -tlve-ness,  *costifnest  a.  [Eng.  costive; 
-ness.] 

I.  Lit. ;  The  quality  or  state  of  being^  costive  or 
constipated ;  constipation ;  an  obstruction  or  mor- 
bid slowness  in  evacuation  from  the  bowels. 

"Costivenfsa  has  ill  effects,  and  is  hard  to  be  dealt  with 
by  physic;  purging  medicines  rather  increasing  than  re- 
moving the  evil." — Locke;  On  Education. 

*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Slowness  or  want  of  readiness  of  expression. 
"The  same  costiveness  in  public  elocution    .    .    ." — 

Wakefleld. 

2.  Reserve ;  stiffness  or  coldness  of  manner. 

cost -less,  a.    [Eng.  cost;  -less.]    Free  of  cost  or 
expense ;  costing  nothing. 
"...    all  sorts  of  costless  piety    .    .    ." — Barrow,  i., 

Serin.  31. 

*cost-lew,  *coste-lewe,  *cost-lewe,  a.  [COST- 
LIT.] 

1.  Costly,  expensive,  dear. 

"Ther  is  also  costletee  furring  in  hergownes." 

Chaucer;  Parson's  Tale,  p.  296. 

2.  Luxurious,  spending  much  money. 

"They  .  .  .  beeth  more  costleive  in  mete  and  in 
drynke."— Trevisa,  ii.  167. 

cost  -II  ness,  *c6st  -11-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  costly; 
-ness.  1 

1.  The  quality  of  being  costly,  expensive,  or  dear. 

"Nor  have  the  frugaller  sons  of  fortune  any  reason  to 
object  the  costliness  .  .  ." — Glanville:  Scepsis. 

*2.  Extravagance,  wastefulness,  lavishness  in 
spending  money. 

"  Some  law  would  be  made  ...  to  bridle  and  measure 
women's  costlinesse." — Vires:  Instruction  of  a  Christian 
Woman,  T.  8. 

cost   If,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  cost;  -ly.} 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Expensive,  dear,  of  a  high  priceor  value,  sumpt- 
uous. 

"  The  rooms  with  costly  tapestry  were  hung, 
Where  was  inwoven  many  a  gentle  tale. 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i.  86. 

2.  Involving  heavy  expenses. 

"...  the  costly  and  useless  settlement  of  Tangier 
.  .  ." — Xacaulny:  Uist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 
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*3.  Richly  adorned,  gorgeous,  brilliant. 

"To  show  how  cuatly  summer  was  at  hand.1' 

Shakfsp.:  Mercli.  t'J  IViiiir,  ii.  9. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  a  costly  or  expensive  mauuer ;  at 
great  expense,  gorgeously,  sumptuously. 

"Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay  ?" 

Shakesp. :  Sonnets,  crlvi.  4. 

^1  For  the  difference  between  costly  and  valuable, 
see  VALUABLE. 

IT  Obvious  compound :  Costly-made  (Tennyson). 

c5st  -ma-rjf,  s.  [Lat.  costus  (q.  v.),  costitm,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  Mary,  referring  to  the  Virgin  Mary.] 

Ord.  Lang.  &  Bot. :  Pyrethrum  Tanacetum,  some- 
times called  Balsamita  vulgaris. 

*cost-nlng,  *cost-ninee,  «.    [A.  S.  costnung.] 

1.  Temptation. 

"...  he  led  usnoht  iatooostnunga  .  .  ." — Old  Eng. 
Homilies,  p.  67. 

2.  Cost,  expense. 

"  Time  and  costningge  nor  to  lyerni." — Ayenbite,  p.  151. 

c8s  -t6,  in  compos.  [From  Lat.  cos(a=a  rib,  pi. 
co8fo2=ribs.J  Pertaining  to  a  rib. 

"The  articnlations  of  the  ribs  may  be  divided  into  three 
sets,  costo-central,  cosfo-transverse,  and  cosfu-sternaJ." — 
Vim /n.-  Anal.  iKthed.  I,  i.  140. 

costo-central,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  center  of  the 
end  of  a  rib. 

IT  Costo-central  articulation : 

Anat.:  An  articulation  which  in  general  unites 
the  head  of  a  rib  with  the  bodies  of  two  vertebrae 
by  two  distinct  synovial  joints. 

costo-clavicular,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  ribs  and 
to  the  clavicle  or  collar-bone. 

IT  Costo-clavicular  ligament : 

Anat.:  A  ligament  attached  by  one  end  to  the 
cartilage  of  the  first  rib,  near  its  sternal  extremity, 
and  by  the  other  to  the  clavicle.  It  is  called  also 
the  rhomboid  ligament. 

costo-coracoid,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  coracoid 
process  and  to  the  ribs. 

IT  (1)  Costo-coracoid  membrane : 

Anat. :  A  membrane  extending  from  the  coracoid 
process  to  the  clavicle,  and  giving  firm  attachment 
to  the  subclavius  muscle. 

(2)  Costo-coracoid  ligament : 

Anat.:  The  strong  lower  margin  of  the  costo- 
coracoid  membrane. 

costo- scapular,  a. 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  ribs  and  to  the  shoulder- 
blade. 

H  Costo-scapular  muscles : 

Anat. :  Two  muscles  connected  with  the  ribs  and 
the  shoulder-blades. 

costo-sternal,  a. 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  ribs  and  to  the  sternum 
or  breast-bone.  There  are  costo-sternal  articula- 
tions. 

costo-transverse,  a. 

Anat. :  Connected  transversely  with  the  ribs. 
There  is  a  costo-transverse  articulation. 

costo-xiplioid,  a.  [Xiphoid  is  from  Gr.xiphos=a 
sword,  andet<ios=forrn. f 

Anat. :  Connected  with  the  ribs,  and  bearing  some 
resemblance  in  shape  to  a  sword.  There  are  costo- 
xiphoid  ligaments. 

cos  trel,  *costred,  *costrell,  'costrelle,  *cos- 
trll,  s.  [Wei.  costrel;  Low  Lat.  costrellus.]  A  ves- 
sel made  of  leather,  wood,  or  earthenware,  and  used 
by  laborers  during  harvest-time  to  contain  their 
drink. 

"  An  earthen  vessel  called  a  costrel,  .  .  ." — Yorkshire 
Philosophical  Society.  (Descriptive  Account  of  the  Antiq- 
uities.) 

costs,  s.  pi.    [COST  (2), «.,  B.  1.] 

cos  tume.  s.  [Fr.  costume,  from  Ital.  costume, 
from  Low  Lat.  costuma,  a  contracted  form  of  con- 
suetudinem,  ace.  of  consuetudo  =  custom.  Costume 
and  custom  arc  thus  twins.]  [CUSTOM,  s.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  customary  style  of  dress  of  a 
particular  nation,  class,  or  rank. 

"...  his  usual  practice  of  departing  from  national 
costume." — Douce:  Illustr.  of  Shakesp.,  ii.  270. 

•2.  Art  <t  Literat. :  The  style  in  which  persons  are 
represented  as  regards  dress  and  other  aooeasorie*, 
and  agreement  and  suitability  to  particular  classes, 
periods,  places,  and  customs. 

"  Sergius  Paulns  wears  a  crown  of  laureJ :  this  is  hardly 
reconcilable  to  strict  propriety,  and  the  costume  of 
which  Raffaele  was  in  general  a  good  observer." — Sir  J. 
Reynolds :  Disc.  No.  12. 

tcSs  -turned,  a.  [Eng.  costum(e) ;  -<-d.]  Wi-urinc 
a  particular  costume;  dressed,  arrayed. 

"  They  were  all  costumed  in  black." — C.  Bronte:  Jane 
Eyre,  ch.  xvii. 

c5s-tum -5r,  «.  [Eng.  costum(e);  -er.]  One  who 
prepares  or  provides  costumes  for  theaters,  fancy- 
balls,  &c. 


cotangent 

COS-tum  -I-er,  s.    [Fr.]    A  costumer. 

"cost  -u-ous,  'costyous,  *costyouse,  a.  [O.  Fr. 
costeous.]  Costly,  expensive,  sumptuous. 

"Costttons.    Sumptiwsits." — Prompt.  Parr. 

COS -tus,  A.  [Lat.  co8<«m=an  Oriental  aromatic 
plant,  C'osdts  speciosus  (Smith's  Lat.  Viet.) ;  Gr. 
kostos,  fcos?on=a  root  used  as  spice,  like  pepper 
(Theophrastus)  (Liddell  <t  Scott).  [See  def.]  Sans. 
kuschtha;  Arab,  kost,  kust  (from  Sans.).] 

1.  Pharmacy: 

II)  Anciently:  The  root  of  Aplotaxis,  formerly 
called  Aucklftndia  Costus. 

(2)  Now :  The  roots  of  an  Arabian  plant  supposed 
to  be  allied  to  Cardppatum  corymboBitm.  The  name 
costtts  in  this  sense  is  specially  used  in  shops  on  the- 
Continent. 

2.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  endogens,  order  Zingiberacese. 
The  roots  are  tuberous,  the  leaves  more  or  less 
fleshy,  the  flowersin  spikes  with  conspicuous  bracts ; 
the  calyx  is  tubular  and  3-cleft,  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  funnel-shaped,  the  filaments  petaloid.    It 
contains  various  plants  of  much  beauty,  growing  in 
the  tropics,  but  which  have  been  introduced  into 
this  country  as  stove  plants.    The  roots  of  Cosfu* 
speciosus  are  used  in  India  and  elsewhere  as  a  pre- 
serve. 

*co  suf  -fSr-Sr, s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  Eug.  suf- 
ferer (q.  v.).]  A  fellow-sufferer. 

"Should  as  cosufferers  commiserate." 

Wycherly:  Prol.  to  Lore  in  a  Wood. 

*c6-SU-preme't  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  Eng.  su- 
preme (q.  v.).]  One  who  is  supreme  jointly  with 
another ;  a  sharer  in  supremacy. 

"  To  the  phcenix  and  the  dove, 

Cosupremes  and  stars  of  love." 

Shakesp.:  The  Passionate  Pilgrim.  (Versts  among  the 
additional  Poems  to  Chester's  Love's  Martyr,  1601.) 

co-sure  -tjf  (sure  as  shiir),  B.  [Pref.  co=con, 
and  Eng.  surety  (a.  v.).]  One  who  is  surety  jointly 
with  another ;  a  joint  surety. 

c6 -fjy5,  CO -§le,  a.  [CosEY.J  Warm  and  comfort- 
able; snug. 

"...  their  old  sluttish  proverb  'The  clartier  the 
cosier.'  " — Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxvi. 

COt  (l),*COte  (l),*COtt  (1),  ».  JA.  S.  cof,  cote; 
Icel.  &  Dut.  kot;  M.  H.  Ger.  kote;  Low  Lat.  coco.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  little  house,  a  cottage,  a  hut. 

"  Within  some  pious  pastor's  humble  <•»(." 

Coufper:  Tirocinium, 

2.  A  sheep-fold.    [COTE(l),s.] 

"  Ovile,  schepp-colf." — Wright's  Vocab.,  p.  237. 

3.  A  crib  or  small  bed  for  a  child  to  sleep  in. 

4.  A  bedstead. 

5.  A  leathern  cover  or  stall  for  a  sore  finger. 

*II.  Fig. :  Applied  to  the  body  as  the  house  of  the 
soul. 

"In  the  little  house  or  cote  of  the  body."—  rerstegan .- 
Ki-*iit..  ch.  viii. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Naut. :  A  hammock. 

2.  Philol. :  As  a  termination  of  the  names  of  places 
it  signifies  a  small  house  or  place. 

«c5t(2),*cott  (2),  s.  [Ir.  cot ;  Wei.  cw«.]  A  small 
roughly-made  boat,  a  cock-boat ;  a  dugout. 

"They  call,  in  Ireland,  cots,  things  like  boats,  but  very 
unshapely,  being  nothing  but  square  pieces  of  timber 
made  hollow."—  G.  Boate:  Nat.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  p.  64. 

c5t  (3),  8.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  a  contracted 
form  of  cotton  (q.  v.).]  A  sort  of  refuse  wool. 

c6-tan  -gent,  s.  [Co=a  contraction  of  Eng.  com- 
pkment ;  and  tangent.] 

Geom.  (of  a  given  arc  or  angle) :  The  tangent  of 
the  complement 

of  that  arc   or      _  r 

angle.  Let  ABC  '•_ 
be  a  quadrant 
divided  into  the 
two  arcs  A  B  and 
B  c,  the  former 
measuring  the 
angle  A  D  B.  the 
latter  measuring 
the  angle  B  D  c ; 
then  A  F  is  the 
cotangent  of  the 
arc  B  c  and  the 
ancle  B  D  c,  for 
it  is  the  tangent 
of  their  comple- 
ments A  B  and  fj 
A  D  B.  Similarly 
c  E  is  t  h  e  co- 
tangent of  A  B 


Cotangent. 


and  A  D  B,  for  it  is  the  tangent  of  their  comple- 
ments B  c  and  B  D  c. 


fate.^   fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,    wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,    p8t, 
or,     wore,     wolf,     w5rk,     who,     sftn;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cflr,     rCle,     fftll;     try,     Syrian,      ae,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


cotarnamic 

co-tar-nam  -Ic,  a.    [COTARXINE.] 

cotarnamic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CnHnXOt.  An  acid  formed  by  the  action 
of  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  on  Cotarnine,  at  a 
temperature  of  140  .  ( Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

co-tar  -nlc,  a.  [Transposition  of  the  letters  of 
Eng.  narcotic.] 

Chem. :  A  word  occurring  only  in  the  subjoined 
compound. 

cotarnlc  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  An  acid,  Cnrl^Os,  formed  along  with 
nitrate  of  methylanine  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  Cotarnine.  ( Watts :  Diet.  Chem.) 

co-tar  -nine,  s.  [Transposition  of  tho  letters  of 
Eng.,  &c.,  narcotine  (q.  v.).] 

Chem.:  CraHuNO*.  An  organic  base  found  in 
opium.  It  is  a  yellow  crystalline,  bitter,  very 
soluble,  slightly  alkaline  substance.  It  forms  a 
salt  with  HC1.  Cotarnine,  gently  heated  with  very 
dilute  nitric  acid,  is  converted  into  methylanine 
nitrate,  and  a  bibasic  acid,  Cotarnic  acid,  CiiPi2Oo. 

cote,  s.    [CoT(l),s.] 

1.  A  cottage,  a  cot. 

2.  A  sheepfold. 

"  By  this  river-side,  in  the  meadows,  there  were  cotes 
and  folds  for  sheep,  .  .  ." — Bunyan:  P.  P.,  pt.  ii. 

3.  Used  largely  in  compounds  in  the  sense  of  a 
fold,  a  house,  a  hut,  a  retreat  or  resting-place,  as  in 
the  following  examples: 

"  Porcaria,  swyn-cote." — Wrighfs  Vocab.,  p.  204. 
"  Oallinarium,  hen-cote." — Ibid.    Dove-cote,  Ac. 

4.  A  place  where  salt  is  made. 

"A  Salts  cote:  salina,  est  locus  ubl  flt  sal."—Cathol. 
Anglicum. 

»c6-tem'-pu-ran,  s.  [Lat.  contemporaneua.]  A 
contemporary- 

"  Some  of  the  cotemporans  .  .  .  will  suffer  their 
labors  to  come  forth." — Xortli:  Examen,  p.  187. 

c6-tem-p6-ra -ne-ous,  a.  [Pref.  co=con,  and 
Eng.  temporaneous  (q.  v.).]  Living  or  existing  at 
the  same  time ;  contemporaneous. 

c6-tem-p6-ra -ne-oiis-ljf,  adv.  [Eng.  cotem- 
poraneous;  -ly.]  At  the  same  time  with  another; 
contemporaneously. 

co-tSm  -po-ra-rjf,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and 
Eng.  temporary  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Existing  at  tho  same  time ;  contem- 
porary. 

"  .  .  .  to  a  rational  man,  cotemporary  with  the  first 
Toucher,  .  .  . "— Locte. 

B.  As  subst.:  One  who  lives  at  the  same  time  with 
another ;  a  contemporary. 

"  We  now  find  so  much  artifice  amongst  those  our  co- 
temporaries,  .  .  . " — Sprat:  Hist.  R.  8.,  p.  81. 

T  For  the  difference  between  cotemporary  and 
coeval,  see  COEVAL,. 

tco-ten'-ant,  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  Eng.  tenant 
{q.  v.).]  A  tenant  in  common  with  another  or 
others ;  a  joint  tenant. 

*COt  -er-al,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  cotter  (q.  v.).] 
[COTTEREL.]  An  elastic  piece  of  thin  split  iron  put 
through  a  bolt  to  prevent  it  from  losing  hold,  as  the 
end  opens  after  passing  through  the  orifice. 

coterel,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  Kentish  name 
for  a  tumulus  (q.  v.).  (De  Foe:  Tour,  i.  153.) 

CO  -ter-Ie,  s.  [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr.  coterie,  cotterie, 
from  Low  Lat.  coten'a=a  tenure  of  land  by  cottars 
who  clubbed  together ;  co(a=a  cot.]  A  set  or  circle 
of  friends  who  associate  and  meet  together  for 
social  and  friendly  intercourse;  a  clique.  (Lovi- 
bond :  On  a  Very  Fine  Lady.) 

tco'-t§r-Ie-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  coterie ; -ism.}  A  habit 
or  tendency  to  form  coteries  or  cliques.  (See  ex- 
ample under  CLIQUEISM.) 

CO-term'-In-Ofis,  a.  rPVef.  co-con,  and  Eng. 
terminous  (q.  v.).]  Bordering,  touching,  conterm- 
inous. 

COt-gare,  s.  [Eng.  cot  (3)=refuse  wool,  and 
Prov.  Eng.  pore=accouterments.]  [GABE.]  Refuse 
wool.  (Goodrich  &  Porter,  &c.) 

CO -th8n,  8.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  quay,  dock,  or 
wharf.  (Xuttall.) 

too  -thtirn,  s.  [Lat.  cothurnus.]  Tho  same  as 
COTHURNUS ( q.  v.).  (E.  B.  Browning:  Wine  of  Cy- 
prus.) 

»co-tharn  -ate,  *co  thtirn  -at-ed,  a.  [Lat.  co- 
thurnatus=  (1)  wearing  buskins ;  (2)  tragic;  cothur- 
nus=a  buskin.] 

1.  Lit.:  Wearing  buskins. 

2.  Fig. :  Magic,  solemn. 

"  Desist,  O  blest  man,  thy  cothitmate  stile, 
And  from  these  forc'd  iambicks  fall  awhile.'* 

Heywood:  Bier,  of  Angels,  p.  848. 


Cothurnus. 
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CO-thOrn  -us,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  kothomos.] 

Roman  <£  Greek  Drama:  A  boot  or  buskiu  worn 
by  the  actors  in  tragedies.  It  reached  half  way  up 
the  leg.  and  some- 
times almost  to  the 
knees,  and  bad  a 
very  thick  sole  for 
the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  appar- 
ent stature  of  the 
performer.  The  act- 
ors in  comedies 
wore  a  thin  slipper 
called  soccua,  and 
hence  cothurnus 
and  soccus  were  em- 
ployed figuratively 
to  denote  tragedy 
and  comedy  respec- 
tively. In  English 
the  word  '*  sock  " 
has  been  occasion- 
ally used  to  signify 
comedy.  [SoCK.J 

*c6-tlc'-u-lar,  a.  [Lat.  colicula,  dimin.  of  co» 
(genit.  cotis)  =  &  whetstone.]  Pertaining  to  a  whet- 
stone ;  of  the  nature  of  or  suitable  for  a  whetstone. 

c8-tl'-dal,  a.  [Lat.,  Eng.,  &c.,  co=together,  the 
same,  and  Eng.  tiil'ii.\  Having  the  tides  at  the 
same  moment  of  time. 

1T  Cotidal  lines : 

Physical  Geog.,  &c. :  Imaginary  lines  marked  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  indicating  where  the  tides 
are  in  the  same  state  at  the  same  time. 

'CO  «  -dl-an,  'C&-U  -dl-en,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.,  Sp., 
&  Itul.  cotidi'tnn,  quotidiano,  from  Lat.  quotidi- 
anus,  co<tdianjts=daily.]  [QUOTIDIAN.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Occurring  or  recurring  daily;  espe- 
cially applied  to  a  fever  the  paroxysms  of  which 
recur  every  day. 

"  To  hele  the  f  euere  cottdtan." — Boke  of  Quinte  Essence, 
p.  21. 

B.  As  subst. :  Anything  which  occurs  or  recurs 
daily;  especially  a  fever  the  paroxysms  of  which 
recur  every  day. 

"  Cotidien  ne  quartayne,  it  is  nut  HO  f ul  of  payne." 
Horn,  of  Rose,  2,401. 

co-tSl-lon  (Ion  as  yon),  co-tll-ll-on, «.  [Fr.= 
a  petticoat,  dimin.  of  cotte=&  coat,  a  frock.] 

1.  A  woolen  fabric  in  black  and  white  for  ladies' 
skirts. 

2.  A  kiud  of  dance  in  which  eight  performers  take 
part ;  also  an  elaborate  French  dance  consisting  of 
a  number  of  figures. 

"...  the  poet  of  the 'Excursion' sprawled  upon  the 
ice  like  a  cow  dancing  a  cotillon." — De  Quinceu:  Works 
(ed.  1868),  vol.  ii.,  p.  77. 

3.  The  tune  for  such  a  dance. 
CO-tln'-ga,  «.    [A  Brazilian  word  (?).] 
Ornith.:  A  genus  of  Ampelidae  (Chatterers).  They 

have  beautiful  plumage.  They  are  found  in  South 
America. 

C0t'-l9.nd,  s.  [Eng.  cof  (1),  s.,  and  ?a?id".]  Apiece 
of  land  allotted  or  belonging  to  a  cottage. 

cot'-land-dr,  s.  [Eng.  cot  land ;  -er.]  A  cottager 
who  keeps  a  horse  for  plowing  his  small  piece  of 
land. 

*cSt'-loft,  o.  [A  corruption  of  cockloft  (q.  v.).] 
A  cockloft,  a  garret. 

"  Houses  indeed  like  cotlofts." — Fuller:  Holy  State,  I. 
xiv.  2.  (Boi'iM.) 

*cSt  -lyf,  8.    [A.  8.  cotlif.]    A  cot,  a  little  house. 

"  Wo  is  him  that  vuel  wif  bryngeth  to  his  cotlvf."—O.  E. 
.Vise?;/,  (ed.  Morris),  p.  118. 

cot   man,  s.    [Eng.  cot,  and  man.]    A  cottager. 

"...  a  aotman  on  the  farm,  .  .  ." — Caletl.  Merc., 
Nov.  20,  1823. 

CO-tO,  s.  [Guiauan  coutari  (?).]  The  same  as 
COCTAREA  (7). 

coto-bark,  «.    The  bark  of  the  Coutarea  speciosa 

(7).     [COTOIN,  COUTAEEA.] 

c5t-o-In,  «.    [Eng.  coto;  -in.] 

Chem.:  CaiHjtoOfl.  A  crystalline  substance  con- 
tained in  coto-bark,  which  is  used  in  South  America 
as  a  substitute  for  quinine.  Cotoin  forms  yellow- 
ish-white crystals,  which  melt  at!24°.  Concentrated 
nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming  a  blood-red  solu- 
tion. 

co-ton-e  as  -t§r,  s.  [Lat.  cotonius  =  pertaining 
to  the  quince  cydonia;  Gr.  Kydonitm  [supply 
me(on]=the  quince;  Jfj/d<MUO8=Cydonian,  pcrlnin- 
ing  to  Cydonia  in  Crete ;  and  Lat.  aster ;  Gr.  astcr= 
a  star.] 

Hot.:  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Pomacese.  The 
flowers  are  polygamous,  the  calyx  turbinate,  with 
live  short  teeth;  petals,  five,  small,  erect ;  stamens 
erect,  as  long  as  the  teeth  of  the  calyx ;  fruit  turbi- 
natr>.  its  mils  adhering  to  tho  inside  of  the  calyx, 


cottage-ground 

but  not  united  in  the  center  of  the  fruit.  Cotoneas- 
ter  vulgaris  is  tho  Common  Cotoneaster.  Several 
varieties  of  it  are  cultivated  in  gardens.  Other 
species  are  from  the  European  continent ,  from 
India,  &c. ;  some  of  them  also  have  been  introduced 
into  Britain.  C.  Uva  Ursi  and  microphylla  have 
prussic  acid  in  their  seeds. 

*c5-ton -I-ate,  s.  [Lat.  co(<me(«m)=a  quince, 
and  Eng.  suff  -ate.]  [COTONEASTER.]  A  conserve 
or  preserve  made  of  quinces. 

"  The  cotoniate  or  marmalade  made  of  Quinces." — 
Venner:  Via  Recta,  p.  156. 

c8t'-6-S(i-et,  s.  [Eng.  cotto(n),  and  sue(=ani- 
mal  fat.]  The  trademark  name  of  a  mixture  of  cot- 
ton-seed oil  and  animal  fats,  used  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. 

*c8t  -quean,  'cot-queane,  'cott-quean,  s. 
[Etym.  doubtful ;  it  may  be  a  corruption  of  Fr. 
coquin,  or  for  cockquean—a  male  queen  or  woman, 
a  man  who  acts  like  a  woman.]  A  man  who  busies 
himself  about  things  which  belong  properly  to 
women. 

"  Go,  you  cotquean.  go, 
Qet  you  to  bed    .    .    ." 

Shakesp.:  Rom.  dtjul.,  iv.  4. 

*c8t-quean'-ItKf e,  'cot  quean  -It-Ie,  s.  [Eng. 
cotquean ;  -ity.]  The  conduct,  manners,  or  habits 
of  a  cotquean. 

"  We  will  thunder  thee  in  pieces  for  thy  cotqucanttie." 
— Ben  Jonson.  Poetaster,  iv.  4. 

co-triis-tee',  8.  [Prof.  co=con,  and  Eng.  trustee 
(q.  v.).]  One  who  is  trustee  in  conjunction  with 
another ;  a  joint  trustee* 

cSt-seth-land,  s.  [A.  S.  cotsetla,  cotesetla=tht> 
little  seat  or  mansion  belonging  to  a  small  farm.] 
The  same  as  COTLAND  (q.  v.). 

»cSt  -set-tie,  s.  [A.  S.  cotsetla.]  A  little  dwell- 
ing, a  small  farm.  (Bailey.) 

c6ts'-wold,  s.  &  a.  [A.  S.  cote=a  sheepfold,  &c,, 
and  wold  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  name  of  a   wold  or  range   of  hills  in 
Gloucestershire,  England,   famous  for   the   sheep 
bred  there. 

2.  One  of  the  breed  of  sheep  remarkable  for  the 
length  of  their  wool,  and  originally  bred   on  the 
Cotswold  hills. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hills  named  in 
A.  1 ;  as,  Cotswold  sheep. 

Cut  -ta-biis,  8.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  kottabos.] 
Gr.  Antiq. :  A  game  much  in  vogue  at  the  drink- 
ing parties  of  young  men  at  Athens.  It  was  played 
in  various  ways,  the  main  feature  in  each  case 
being  the  throwing  of  small  quantities  of  wine  from 
the  drinking-vessel  either  into  a  basin  or  at  a  num- 
ber of  little  boats  floating  in  a  basin. 

fcSt'-ta-cel,  8.    [Prob.  a  corruption  of  A.  S.  cot- 
setl    - 
eel 


a.    [From 


tla.~\    [COTBETHLAND.]   A  small  allotment  or  par- 
si  of  land;  cotlaud. 

c5t-tage  (age  as  l£),  *cot-age,  s.  < 
cot  (1),  s.,  with  Fr,  term,  -age.} 

A.  As  substantive  I 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Formerly:  A  small  house,  a  cot,  a  hut. 

"  Duellyng  in  a  pore  cotage." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.t  16,806. 

2.  Now:  Any  small  residence,  especially   in  the 
suburbs  of  a  large  town,  a  model  of  neatness  and 
compactness. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Old  Law:  Originally  a  small  house  with    no 
land  attached  to  it.    Such  erections  were  discour- 
aged by  Old  English  law.    No  one  was  allowed  to 
erect  a  cottage  unless  four  acres  of  freehold  land 
were  attached  to  it;  and  no  owner  or  occupier  of 
a  cottage  was  to  allow  more  families  tiian  one  to 
inhabit  it. 

2.  Music:  A  cottage  piano  (q.  v.). 

"TTprightB,  Grands,  Obliques  and  ordinary  Cottages, 
new  and  second-hand,  .  .  ." — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  As  adj.:  (See  the  compounds.) 

cottage  allotment,  s.  A  small  piece  of  ground 
allotted  free  to  a  laborer,  and  generally  attached 
to  his  cottage,  to  be  cultivated  by  him  for  his  pri- 
vate use  and  benefit. 

cottage-chair,  s.  A  form  of  chair  adapted  for 
comfort  rather  than  show,  and  capable  of  being  car- 
ried onto  the  lawn,  at  picnics,  &c. ;  a  folding  chair. 

cottage-ground,  s.  A  piece  of  ground  attached 
to  a  cottage. 

"Here,  under  this  dark  sycamore,  and  view 
These  plots  of  cottage-ground,  these  orchard  tofts." 
Wordsworth:  On  Re-visiting  the  Banks  of  the  Wye. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,     sell,     chorus,     ijliin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    this;     sin,     a;;     expect,     Xenophon,    e?ist.    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  --    shun;      -lion,      -glon  --  zhun.     -tlous,     -cious,     -sions    -  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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cottage-bind,  s.    A  cottager.    (Thomson.) 
cottage  hospital,  ».    A  hospital  which,  if  largo, 
is  built  not  as  one  edifice,  but  as  a  series  of  what 
are  called  cottages,  but  really  are  houses  of  sub- 
stantial size.    Sir  James  Simpson  showed  that  the 
mortality  was  less  than  when  there  was  a  single 
large  house,  and  the  idea  has  been,  in  numerous 
instances,  carried  out  with  manifest  bonetit  to  the 
inmates. 
COttage-piano,  s.    A  small  upright  piano. 

c8t'-taged  (age  as  Ig),  a.  [Eng.  cottag(e) ;  -«d.] 
Built  over  or  provided  with  cottages. 

"  Leads   to   her   bridge,    rude    church,    and    cottagcd 
grounds."  Wordsworth:  Evening  Walk. 

*c8t'-tage-ly'  (age  as  Ig),  a.  [Eng.  cottage;  -ij/.] 
Suitable  to  a  cottage ;  poor,  simple. 

"A  dry  morsel,  a  thread-bare  coat,  a  cottagtly  condi- 
tion.''—^. Gauden:  Hieraspistes  (1653),  p.  40. 

cot -tag-er  (ag  as  Ig),s.  [Eng.  cottag(e);  -er.] 
One  who  lives  in  a  cottage. 

"  Yon  cottager,  who  weaves  at  her  own  door, 
Pillow  and  bobbins  all  her  little  store." 

Covptr;  Truth. 

cSt  -ta-Ite,  e.    [Ger.  cottait.] 

Jfin. :  A  grayish-white  sub-variety  of  orthoclase, 
found  in  twin  crystals  in  granite  in  Carlsbad,  in 
Bohemia. 

c8t -t§r  (1),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Machinery : 

1.  A  key;  a  wedjge-shaped  piece  driven  between 
the  gibs  in  attaching  a  strap-head  to  a  connecting- 
rod  and  tightening  the  brasses  of  a  bearing.    [KEY.] 

2.  A  key  inserted  into  a  link  which   has   been 
passed  through  another  link  of  a  chain.    A  broken 
chain  is  thus  temporarily  mended.    This  mode  is 
adopted  in  fastening  a  log  on  the  sled,  and  generally 
in  securing  an  object  by  a  chain  when  the  whole 
length  of  the  latter  is  not  required.    The  hook  at 
the  end  of  the  chain  usually  forms  the  cotter,  and 
it  is  much  better  than  making  a  running  noose  of 
the  chain  in  the  link,  as  the  latter  is  difficult  to 
unfasten,  while  the  cotter  can  be  slipped  or  driven 
out,  leaving  all  free.    A  toggle. 

3.  A  wedge  which  is  driven  alongside  the  end  of 
the  tongue  in  the  mortise  of  the  sled-roller,  tighten- 
ing the  latter  against  the  gib.    [GlB.] 

Cotter-drill,  s.  A  drill  for  boring  slots ;  it  or  the 
work  having  a  lateral  motion  after  its  depth  is 
attained. 

COtter-flle,  s.  A  narrow  file  with  straight  sides, 
used  in  filing  grooves  for  cotters,  keys,  or  wedges. 

cotter-plates,  s.  pi. 

Founding :  The  flanges  or  lips  of  a  mold-box. 

cSt-tSr  (2),  cot-tar,  cSt-tl-er,  ».  &  a.   [Eng. 

C0t(l),s.;-er,-ar,-ier.i 

A.  Assubst.:  An  inhabitant  of  a  cottage;  a  cot- 
tager. 

"  The  toil-worn  Coffer  frae  his  labor  goes." 

Burns.-  The  Coffer's  Saturday  Sight. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compound.) 
cotter-tenure,  cottier-tenure,  x.    A  system  of 

tenure  in  which  the  amount  of  rent,  &c.,  is  put  up 
to  competition  in  each  year,  the  result  being  ex- 
cessive competition  and  exorbitant  rents.  Cotter- 
tenure  is  defined  to  be  a  tenancy  of  a  cottage  with 
not  more  than  half  an  acre  of  ground  attached,  and 
rented  at  not  more  than  £5  ($25)  a  year.  (English.) 

cSt-tSr-ell,  *cSt-ter-ill,  s.  [A  dimin.  from 
cotter  (!),».]  A  small  cotter. 

c8t  -tSr-lte,  s.  [Named  by  Prof.  Harkness  after 
Miss  Cotter,  a  local  beauty  of  Mallow,  in  Ireland.] 

Jfin. :  A  beautiful  pearly  variety  of  quartz.  (Mr. 
Thos.  Davis,  F.  G.  S.) 

cSt'-tl-dta,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cottus(<i.  v.),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  spiny-finned  fishes.  Type, 
Cottus. 

c8t -U-?r-I§m,  s.  [Eng.  cottier;  -ism.]  Cotter- 
tenure. 

COt  -Use,  s.    [Lat.  co»fa=a  rib.]    [COST  (3)  s.] 

c5t  -tlsed,  a.    [Eng.  cottis(e) ;  -ed.] 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  bends,  fosses,  &c.,  when 
borne  between  two  cottises. 

c8t'-tle,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  part  of  a  mold 
used  by  pewterers  in  the  formation  of  their  ware. 
(OpiInV'.l 

c8t-to-line  ,  c8t-6-l!ne  ,  c8t-to-lene  ,  c8t-6- 
lene  ,  s.  [Eng.  cott(on);  Lat.  o(e(um)=oil,  and 
guff,  -inc.]  A  trade-mark  name  for  cotton-seed  oil 
(q.  v.),  now  extensively  used  as  a  food  adjunct. 

c8t-t6n,  *cotin,  'cotoun,  »cotune,  *cotyn, 
*]£0tyn  (or  pron.  c8tn),  s.  &a.  [Fr.  colon,  from 
Arab,  qittn,  gu/«n=cotton ;  Sp.  cot  on  =  cotton-cloth, 
al0odon=cotton ;  Ital.  co/tme;  Port.  coCao.] 


A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Ltnujuage: 

1.  The  fibrous  portion  of  the  fruit  of  a  plant  or 
plants  belonging  to  the  genus  Gossypium,  or  any 
one  of  similar  structure. 

"The  species  are,  1.  Shrubby  cotton.  2.  The  most  ex- 
cellent American  cotton,  with  a  greenish  seed.  3.  Annual 
shrubby  cotton,  of  the  island  of  Providence.  4.  The  tree 
coffon.  5.  Tree  cotton,  with  a  yellow  flower."— JHYffer. 

2.  Cloth  made  of  cotton. 

"Cheap  cottons  and  woolens  .  .  .  probably  find 
themselves  shut  out  of  the  market,  .  .  ." — London 
Daily  Teleortipk. 

3.  Cotton-thread. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Hot.:    The   appropriate    name   of   any   plant 
belonging  to  the  genus  Gossypium,  and  specially  of 
Gossypium  herbaceum,  G.  religiosum,  G.  barbadense, 
G.  indicum.    and    G.  arboreum.      [COTTOX-TREE, 
GossYprcM.j 

If  (1)  Corkwood  cotton:  The  name  given  in  Trini- 
dad to  the  down  of  Ochroma  Lagopus.  ( Treas.  of 
JBot.) 

(2)  Lavender  cotton:  A  name  given  to  a  kind  of 
southernwood,  Abrotanum  fceminea,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  covered  with  hairy  pubescence. 

(3)  Natal  cotton:  A  textile  material  resembling 
true  cotton,  derived  from  the  pods  of  a  species  of 
Batatas.     It  is  of  the  order  Solanace&e,  and  the 
same  genus  as  the  Sweet  Potato. 

(4)  Petty  cotton:  A  general  name  for Gnaphalium 
and  other  woolly  composite  plants. 

*(5)  Philosophic  cotton : 

O.  Chem. :  Flowers  of  zinc  which  resemble  cotton. 

(6)  Wild   cotton:    The   species   of   Eriophonim. 

[COTTON-GRASS.] 

2.  Hist.,  Comm.,Manufact.,  dbc.: 

(1)  Definition:  The  fibers  or  filamentous  matter 
produced  by  the  surface  of  the  seeds  in  various 
species  of    Gossypium  [II.  1],  and  filling  up   the 
cavity  of  the  seed-vessel. 

(2)  Hist.:  Herodotus  refers  to  the  cotton-plant  or 
plants,  which  he  describes  as  growing  in  India,  its 
fibers  being  there  manufactured  into  cloth.    So  do 
Theophrastus  and  Aristobulus  (one  of  Alexander's 
generals).    Pliny  four  times  mentions  cotton.    The 
Arabs  had  cotton 

goods  in  the  time 
of  Mohammed, 
about  A.  D.  627, 
and  the  manu- 
facture was  in- 
troduced by  his 
followers  from 
Africa  intoSpain, 
whence  in  the 
fourteenth  cen- 
tury it  spread  to 
Italy,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the 
whole  of  Europe. 
It  is  mentioned 
a  s  one  of  the 
"  commoditees  " 
imported  into 
England  by  the 
Januays  (Geno-  The  Cotton-plant, 

e  S  e  )  ,  in  the  1.  Plant  in  flower.  2.  Pod.  3.  Flower. 
"  Libel  of  Eng- 
lish Policie"  (1436),  and  even  earlier  in  a  "  Com- 
potus  of  Bolton  Abbey,"  dated  1290,  there  is  an 
item, "  Sapo  et  cotoun  ad  candelam,  xvij.  s  Id."  Cot- 
ton stuffs  were  first  made  by  machinery  by  Louis 
Paul,  between  A.  D.  1736  and  1740.  They  now  con- 
stitute one  of  tho  leading  staples  of  our  manu- 
facture, Manchester  and  other  cities  of  New  Eng- 
land being  tho  chief  seats. 

Columbus  found  the  cotton-plant  wild  in  His- 
paniola,  in  other  West  India  Islands,  and  in  South 
America.  The  Mexicans  were  soon  after  found  to 
be  clothed  chiefly  in  cotton.  Cotton-seed  was 
brought  in  1786  to  Georgia.  Tho  first  cotton-mill  in 
America  was  erected  at  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  in 
1788.  A  great  part  of  the  raw  cotton  required  for 
the  necessities  of  the  great  English  cotton  manu- 
facturing centers  of  Lancashire  is  from  our  South- 
ern States,  and  this  was  so  to  a  still  greater  extent 
before  the  cotton-famine.  [COTTON-FAMINE.] 

11  Of  tho  world's  annual  supply  of  cotton  America 
produces  over  $,000,000  bales.  East  Indies  1,250,000 
bales,  and  other  countries  about  1,000,000  hair.-.  Of 
this  supply  Great  Britain  consumes  annually  :i,r>00,- 
000  bales,  the  continent  of  Europe  4,500,01X1  hales, 
and  the  United  States  3.500,000  bales. 

(3)  Old  Late:  Tho  importation  of  cotton   t;oods 
from  India  and  elsewhere  into  Great  Britain  was 
forbidden  in  A.  D.  1700.  In  1721  Parliament  imposed 
a  fine  of  £5  ($25)  on  every  one  who  wore  cotton,  and 
£20  ($100)  on  any  one  who  sold  it. 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  cotton. 

TT  Obvious  compounds :  Cotton-goods,  cotton-man- 
ufactory, cotton-manufacturer. 


cotton-bale,  s.    A  bale  of  cotton. 

IF  Cotton-bale  tie:  A  device  for  fastening  tho  ends- 
of  the  hoops  by  which  cotton-bales  are  kept  in  a 
compact  state. 

cotton-brush  chopper,  «.  A  machine  witli 
revolving  knives  to  cut  up  the  old  dried  cotton- 
stalks,  to  prepare  the  land  for  plowing  for  another 
crop.  (Knight.) 

cotton-chopper,  s.  An  implement  which  is 
drawn  over  a  drilled  row  of  cotton-plan tst  and  chops 
gaps  in  the  row  so  as  to  leave  the  plants  in  bunches 
or  hills.  The  machine  is  supported  on  two  wheels. 
and  has  a  plow  to  run  on  each  side  of  the  row. 
Morion  is  communicated  from  the  rotary  axle  by 
bevel-wheels  to  a  revolving  head  having  oblique 
cutters,  which  chop  gaps  in  tho  row  of  plants  as 
the  machine  progresses.  (Knight.) 

cotton-cleaner,  «.  A  machine  for  separating 
the  dust  and  dirt  from  cotton.  This  is  performed 
by  a  scutching  and  blowing  action,  the  tussocks  of 
cotton  being  torn  asunder  and  opened,  allowing  the 
dirt  to  fall  out.  The  heavier  portions  fall  through 
gratings,  and  the  lighter  are  carried  off  through 
air-ducts  by  means  of  exhaust-fans.  (Knight.) 

cotton-elevator,  s.  An  arrangement  in  a  cotton- 
mill  of  a  tube  with  air-blast  or  spiked  straps  for 
carrying  cotton  to  the  upper  stories. 

cotton-famine,  s. 

Hist.,  <tc.:  The  name  given  to  the  failure  of  the 
cotton  supply  to  the  Lancashire  and  other  cotton- 
mills  of  England  which  took  place  while  the  ports 
of  the  Southern  States  of  America  were  blockaded 
by  the  fleets  of  the  North  during  tho  war  between 
the  Federals  and  Confederates,  which  continued 
from  early  in  1861  to  1865.  When  that  great  struggle 
began,  nearly  all  the  raw  cotton  required  for 
manufacturing  purposes  had  been  supplied  by 
America ;  when  importation  from  that  quarter 
failed,  a  stimulus  was  given  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  cotton-plant  in  India  and  other  countries.  In 
India  much  cotton  had  from  time  immemorial  been 
grown  in  Berar,  a  portion  of  the  Nizam's  dominions 
pledged  to  tho  Anglo-Indian  government  in  security 
for  a  debt.  One  remote  result  of  the  famine  has 
been  to  break  the  partial  monopoly  of  cotton  pre- 
viously possessed  by  America,  and  increase  at  once 
the  amount  and  the  certainty  of  the  supply. 

cotton-gimlet,  s.  An  auger-like  plunger  or  gim- 
let used  by  cotton  merchants  to  extract  cotton  from 
the  interior  of  a  bale  for  inspection. 

cqtton-gin,  s.  A  device,  originally  invented  by 
Whitney,  1794,  in  which  lint  is  picked  from  the  seed 
by  means  of  saw-teeth  projecting  through  slits  in 
the  side  of  the  chamber  in  which  the  seed-cotton  is 
placed. 

cotton-grass,  s.  A  name  given  to  the  species  of 
the  genus  Eriophorum,  because  of  their  fruit  being 
clothed  at  the  base  with  a  silky  or  cotton-like  sub- 
stance. It  really  belongs,  not  to  the  grasses,  but  to 
the  sedges  (Cyperacete).  There  are  several  species ; 
the  most  common  is  Eriophvrum  angusti folium,  the 


Cotton-grass. 


Narrow-leaved  Cotton-grass.  Paper  and  the  wicks 
of  candles  have  been  made  of  its  cotton,  and  pillows 
stuffed  with  the  same  material.  The  loaves  were 
formerly  used  in  diarrhrea,  and  tho  spongy  pith  of 
the  stem  for  the  removal  of  tape-worm. 

cotton-nook,  s.  A  claw  with  a  handle,  by  which 
cotton-bales  are  moved  in  loading  ami  shipping. 
(Knight.) 


ftte,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;      we,     wet,     here,     camel,     her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
Or,     wore,     wolf,     work,     who,     sftn;     mute,     cub,     ciire,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Sfrian.      SB,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  lew. 


cotton-lord 

COtton-lord,  s.    A  very  rich  cotton  manufacturer. 

cotton-machines,  s.  pi.  Machines  of  various 
kinds  for  carrying  out  the  several  processes  in  the 
cleaning,  arranging,  and  weaving  of  cotton.  [CoT- 

TOX-CLEANER,  COTTON-GIN,  &C.] 

cotton-mill,  s.  A  factory  or  establishment  for 
the  manufacture  of  cotton-goods. 

COtton  paper,  s.  We  are  indebted  for  cotton 
paper  to  the  Arabians,  and  it  is  surmised  that  they 
learned  it  of  nations  still  east  of  them.  The  use  of 
cotton  for  this  purpose  was  probably  derived  from 
China.  Its  first  use  in  Europe  was  among  the  Sar- 
acens in  Spain,  and  cannot  be  traced  back  beyond 
the  tenth  century.  It  preceded  the  use  of  flax  fiber 
for  that  purpose.  The  paper  of  Xativa,  a  city  of 
Valencia,  in  Spain,  was  famous  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. (Knight.)  [PAPER.] 

cotton-picker,  s. 

1.  A  machine  for  scutching  cotton  to  tear  apart 
the  matted  masses  and  clean  it.  [COTTON-CLEANER.] 

2.  A  machine  for  picking  cotton  from  the  bolls  or 
the  plant.    One  form  consists  of  a  traveling  toothed 
belt,  which  catohes  the  cotton  fiber  and  drags  it 
into  a  receptacle.    (Knight.) 

COtton-plant,  s.  The  name  given  to  various 
species  of  Gossypium,  a  genus  of  the  order  Mal- 
vacete.  It  has  tne  calyx  cup-shaped,  with  five  short 
teeth,  the  whole  surrounded  by  an  involucre  cor- 
date at  the  base,  and  above  separating  into  three 
broad  deeply-cut  segments.  The  petals  are  5 ;  the 
stamens,  which  are  many,  are  monadelphous ;  the 
ovary,  3-5  celled ;  the  fruit,  a  3-5  celled  capsule ;  the 
seeds  numerous,  covered  with  cotton  (q.  y.).  The 
genus  has  representatives  in  both  hemispheres. 
How  many  species  exist  is  difficult  to  determine. 
They  have  been  unduly  multiplied  in  books.  Some 
one  or  other  is  cultivated  everywhere,  from  the 
equator  to  36°  N.,  and  the  game  of  S.  latitude.  In 
the  United  States  the  species  cultivated  is  Gossyp- 
ium barbadense.  There  are  two  well-marked  vari- 
eties: (1)  The  Sea-island,  or  Long-staple  Cotton, 
introduced  from  the  Bahamas  in  1785,  grown  on  the 
coast  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  and  on  the 
adjacent  islands;  and  (2)  the  Upland,  Georgian, 
Bowed,  or  Short-staple  Cotton,  which  grows  in  the 
Southern  States  generally.  The  former  is  tho  finer ; 
the  latter  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  American  cot- 
ton. Indian  cotton  is  furnished  by  G.  herbaceum. 
It  grows  in  Persia,  the  Levant,  Egypt,  the  south  of 
Europe,  &c.  It  is  called  Surats,  from  Surat,  on  the 
west  coast  of  India,  whence  much  of  it  is  exported. 
The  cotton  of  Brazil,  Peru,  and  other  partsof  South 
America  is  derived  from  G.  peruvianum.  Cotton 
from  the  last  two  species  is  short  staple. 

COtton-press,  s.  A  press  in  which  cotton  is  baled 
for  transportation  and  storage.  There  are  various 
forms  of  cotton-presses,  known  as  tho  screw,  toggle, 
beater,  revolving,  hydraulic,  portable,  double-act- 
ing, windlass,  rack-and-piniou,  re-pressing,  and 
rolling-pressure  presses.  See  under  those  neads 
respectively.  Tho  old  form  of  press  was  the  screw, 
which  ascended  vertically  from  the  follower  and 
worked  in  a  nut  in  the  upper  cross-beam.  It  was 
rotated  by  a  sweep.  (Knight.) 

cotton-printing,  s.  The  art  of  staining  woven 
fabrics  of  cotton  with  various  figures  and  colors. 
( Weale.) 

cotton-root,  s.  The  root  of  the  cotton  plants, 
Gussi/pium  barbadense  or  G.  herbaceum. 

K  Cotton-root  bark:  The  cortical  portion  of  the 
root  of  the  G.  barbadense  or  G.  herbaceum,  from 
which  is  extracted  a  valuable  parturient  and 
emmenagogue,  to  a  great  degree  exempt  from  the 
objections  urged  against  ergot,  &c.  In  the  form  of 
fluid  extract  the  remedy  is  much  used  in  tho 
Southern  States  in  midwifery. 

cotton-rose.  ».  A  common  name  for  tho  com- 
posite genus  Filago. 

cotton-rush,  s.    Eriophorum.    [COTTON-GRASS.] 

cotton-sedge,  *.  The  same  as  COTTON-RUSH 
(q.  v.).  (Bentliam.) 

cotton-seed,  s.    Tho  seed  of  the  cotton-plant. 

^F  (1)  Cotton-seed  cake :  The  solid  portion  of  cotton- 
seed, from  which  tho  oil  lias  been  expressed.  It 
forms  a  valuable  food  for  cattlo. 

(2)  Cotton-seed   cleaner:  A  machine  for  tearing 
the   remaining  fiber  from  the  cotton-seed,  or  one 
which  so  far  compacts  the  fiber  up^on  the  seed  that 
tho  latter  will  roll  upon  itself  without  making  a 
mat.  and  so  become  fitted  to  be  sown  by  an  ordinary 
machine.     (Knight.) 

(3)  Cotton-seed  hulter:  A  machine  by  which   tho 
hull  of  the  cotton-seed  is  rasped  off  and  sifted  from 
tho  farinaceous  and  oily  matters,  which  are  utilized 
for  theiroil  and  the  refuse  for  manure.    (Knight.) 

(4)  Cotton-seed  mi  II;  A  mill  for  grinding  tin-  MMS  I 
of  cotton,  either  for  manure  or  for  obtaining  from 
the  meal  the  oil,  either  by  pressure  or  the  more 
usual  mode  of  treatment  by  bisulphide  of  carbon 
(Sims'  process)  or  hydrocarbon.     (Knight.) 
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(5)  Cotton-seed  oil:  The  oil  expressed    from   the 
seed  of  tho  cotton-plant.    This  oil  has  become  quite 
;m  important  food  product  in  this  country,  in  many 
localities  superseding  lard  and  animal  fats  for  cook- 
ing purposes.    Properly  prepared,   it  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  the  lard  of  hogs,  &c.,  on  account  of  its 
cleanness   and   healthfuliiess.    The  only  objection 
that  can  bo  urged  against  its  use  is  a  cnarge  that 
it  tend_s  to  abort  pregnant  women,  but  this  is  but  a 
suspicion,  and  has  never  had  its  foundation  proven. 

(6)  Cotton-need  planter:  A  planter  in  which  the 
feed-motions  are  positive,  as  the  seed  adheres  by 
the  interlacing  of  its  fibers,  and  requires  to  be  torn 
apart  and  driven  down   the  chute  to  the  ground. 
(Knight.) 

cotton-spinning,  a.     Engaged  in  spinning  cot- 
ton.   (Used  of  machines  or  of  persons.) 
"'Go,'    shrill'il    the   cotton-spinning   chorus;   '  him  I 
choked.'  "  Tennyson:  Edwin  Morris. 

cotton-thistle,  s. 

Bot. :  The  usual  book-name  given  to  Onopordum, 
a  genus  of  composite  plants  with  4-ribbed  glabrous 
achenes;  pilose,  rough,  sessile  pappa;  a  honey- 
combed receptacle ;  a  tumid  involucre  with  spread- 
ing spindle  scales,  and  anthers  caudate  at  tho  base 
with  subulate  appendages  at  the  apex.  The  Com- 
mon Cotton-thistle  is  Onopordum  Acanthium.  It 
is  a  tall  plant,  four  to  six  feet  high,  with  very  spin- 
ous  wings,  a  globose  involucre,  and  purple  flowers. 

cotton  thread,  s.    Cotton  thread  for  sewing  is 
laying  together  two  or  more  yarns  of  equal 


cotyledon 

cottouizing  fiber,  s.  A  process  of  disiutograt  ing 
fiber,  adopted  with  flax,  hemp,  jute,  cane,  &c., 
so  as  to  reduce  them  to  a  short  staple  resembling 
cotton,  which  can  be  worked  on  cotton-machinery. 

COt-ton-oc  -ra-cj?  (cotton  as  cotn),  s.  [Formed 
from  cotton  (q.  v.),  on  tho  analogy  of  an'*?orrar//, 
&c.  \  The  leading  members  of  the  cotton  trade  col- 
lectively. 

T[  When  at  a  period  anterior  to  our  civil  war,  the 
newspapers  of  the  South  declared  that  "Cotton  is 
King,"  meaning  thereby  to  assert  the  invincibility 
of  the  Southern  States,  the  northern  papers  deris- 
ively attributed  tho  utterance  of  such  sentiments  as 
these  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  opulent  cotton 
planters,  dealers,  &c.,  of  the  South  to  establish  a 
cottonocracy  ;  hence  the  term. 

*cot'-ton-oiis  (cotton  as  cotn),  «.  [Eng.  cotton ; 
•mis.} 

1.  Downy  or  nappy  ;  covered  with  a  down  or  nap. 

2.  Soft  as  cotton. 

COt'-ton-?  (cotton  as  cotn),  a.  [Eng.  cotton;  -y.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Having  a  nap  or  down  resembling  cotton. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  or  resembling  cotton. 

"Oaks  hear  also  a  knur  full  of  a  cottony  matter  ..." 
— Evelyn,  i.  3. 
II.  Fig. :  Soft  as  cotton,  downy. 

cSt  -t6~wn,  cot^tar-town,  s.  [Eng.  cotter,  and 
town.}  A  village  inhabited  by  cotters. 

A  hook  and  trammel 


trough  containing  a  thin  solution  of  starch.  T'he 
twist  is  given  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that 
applied  by  the  spinning-machine,  as  in  the  case  of 
organzine  silk. 

cotton-topper,  «.  A  nachine  which  passes  along 
and  prunes  the  row  of  growing  cotton-plants,  in 
order  to  curb  their  rampant  luxuriance. 

cotton-tree, ». 

1.  The  name  given  to  a  Sterculiad.  Bombay  pen- 
tandrum,  growing  in  India.     The  bark  is  said  to  be 
emetic,  and  the  gum,  mixed  with  spices,  is  given  in 
certain  stages  of  bowel  complaints. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  order  Bombacese  (q.  v.). 

cotton-waste,  s.  Coarse  or  refuse  cotton,  nsed 
largely  in  cleaning  machinery,  &c. 

cotton-weed,  «.  A  name  given  to  Gnaphalium 
and  some  other  allied  genera  of  composite  plants. 

cotton-wood,  s.  A  name  for  two  species  of  Pop- 
lar, Populitx  monilifera  and  P.  angulata,  very  com- 
mon in  this  country. 

cotton-wool,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive: 

Comm.:  Cotton  consists  of  the  hairs  of  the  seed 
of  various  species  of  Gossypium.  It  can  be  distin- 
guished under  the  microscope  by  appearing,  when 
dry,  as  a  flat  band  with  thickened  borders,  while 
liber  cells,  as  linen,  remain  cylindrical,  and  taper 
to  a  point  at  each  end.  Cotton-wool  is  used,  among 
other  objects,  for  making  gun-cotton. 

"If  this  be  so,  then  disease  can  be  warded  off  by  care- 
fully prepared  niters  of  cotton-wool." — Tt/ndall:  Frag,  of 
Science  (3d  ed.),  ii.  334. 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  or  consisting  of  raw  cotton. 

*'  If  a  physician  wishes  to  hold  back  from  the  lungs  of 
his  patient,  or  from  his  own,  the  germs  or  virus  by  which 
contagious  disease  is  propagated,  he  will  employ  acottott- 
icool  respirator."— Tymlall:  Fray,  of  Science  (3d  ed.),  xi. 
334. 

cot -ton  (1)  (pron.  cotn),  v.  i.  [COTTON,  «.]  To 
rise  with  a  nap. 

"  It  cottons  well :  it  cannot  choose  but  bear 
A  pretty  nap."  Family  of  Love. 

cot'-ton  (2)  (pron.  c5tn),  "cotton,  ».  t.  [Wei. 
cytuno=ta  agree,  to  consent,  (Skeat.)]  To  enter 
into  a  state  of  close  intimacy,  to  unite  or  associate 
closely  with ;  to  agree,  to  coincide. 

"  That  first  with  midst,  and  middst  with  laste 
Maye  cotten  and  agree." 

Drant:  Horace  (1567),  sig.  A.  v.  back. 

cot  -ton-ade  (cotton  as  cotn),  s.    [Eng.  cotton; 


-acte.l 
Fabric:  A  sto' 


rat  thick  fabric  made  of  cotton; 
cotton  check. 

•cot -ton-ar-f  (cotton  as  cotn),  a.  [Eng.  co<- 
ton;  -ary.}  Pertaining  to  or  made  of  cotton. 

"Cottonary  and  woolly  pillows."  —  Browne:  Vulgar 
Errors. 

cot  -ton-ee  (cotton  as  c8tn),  «.    [A  dimiu.  from 

<-'>n«n   Iq.  V.).] 

t-'irf'i-ic:  A  Turkish  fabric  of  cotton  and  silk 
satinet, 

*cot-tpn-Ize  (cotton  as  cotn),  v.  t.  [Eng. 
cotton ;  -ize.}  To  cause  to  resemble  cotton ;  to  treat 
as  cotton. 


COt  -tfis,  s.  f  Mod.  Lat.  cottus,  from  Gr.  kottm= 
...  a  river  fish,  probably  the  Bull-head,  Cottos 
gobio  (see  def.) ;  from  kotte,  kottis=lhe  cerebellum.  ] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes,  by  some  made  the  typo 
of  a  family  Cottidse,  by  others  placed  under  the 
TriglidseorGurnards.  The  head  is  large,  depressed, 
furnished  with  spines  or  tubercles;  there  are  teeth 
in  front  of  tho  vomer  and  in  both  jaws,  none 
on  the  palatines ;  there  are  two  dorsal  fins ;  thn  anal 
fin  is  small ;  tho  body  is  without  scales;  the  bran- 
chiostegous  rays  six.  Yarrell  enumerates  four 
soecies:  Cottus  gobio,  the  River  Bull-head,  Miller  s 
Thumb,  or  Tommy  Logge;  C.  ecorpius,  the  Sea 
Scorpion  or  Short-spine  cT  Cottus ;  C.  bubal  is,  tho 
Father  Lasher  or  Long-spined  Cottus ;  and  C.  quad- 
ricornis,  the  Four-horned  Cottus.  In  this  country 
there  are  several  representatives  of  the  species 
called  indifferently  bull-head  and  catfish,  each  of 
which  see. 

COt-U-la,  8.    [Lat.  cotula,  cotyla;  GT.kotyle.} 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  composite  plants,  the  type  bf  the 
tribe  Cotuleee. 

c8t-u  -le-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cotul(a),  and  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.} 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  composite  plants,  tribe  Sene- 
cionideee. 

cS-tun  -nlte,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Cotugno,  of 
Naples.] 

Min.:  An  orthorhombic  mineral  of  white  color  or 
streak,  of  adamantine  luster,  and  a  specific  gravity 
of  5'2,  yet  so  soft  that  it  may  bo  scratched  by  the 
nail.  It  consists  of  chlorine  25'5,  and  lead  74.5.  It 
is  found  in  the  crater  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  in  tho 
lava  which  has  flowed  therefrom. 

cotur-nlx,  s.    [Lat,=a  quail.] 

Ornith.:  A  genus  of  gallinaceous  birds,  family 
Perdicidse  (Partridges).  If  differs  from  the  genus 
Perdix  in  not  having  a  bare  space  behind  the  eyes. 
C'otuntix  dactylisonans  is  the  Quail  (q.  v.),  the  bird 
so  called  in  this  country  not  being  properly  a  quail, 
belonging  to  the  genus  Ortyx. 

fc6 -tu-t5r,  «.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  Eng.  tutor 
(q.  v.).]  A  joint  tutor  or  guardian. 

cot -Jf-la,  cot'-y^le,  s.  [Lat.  cotyla,  cotula ;  Gr. 
fcotyie=anything  hollow ;  a  small  vessel,  a  cup.] 

1.  Anat.:  The  cavity  of  one  bone  which  receives 
tho  end  of  another  so  as  to  constitute  an  articula- 
tion. 

2.  ZoOl. :  One  of  tho  suctorial  cups  or  discs  of  the 
arms  of  a  cuttle-fish,  constituting  a  Booker  by  which 
the  animal  attaches  itself  to  other  objects,  or  other 
objects  to  itself. 

cot-^1  e'-d6n,  s.  [Lat.  cotyledon ;  Qt.kotyliMn 
=  a  cup-shaped  hollow,  a  plant,  probably  C<jt>il"lcn 
uMliilicus  (1. 1) ;  from  kotyle=&  cup.] 

I.  Botany: 

1.  A  genus  of  plants,  order  ("rassulaceee.    Calyx. 
5-partito ;  petals,  united  into  a  tubular  or  campan- 
ulate  corolla;  stamens  ten,  inserted  in  tho  tube  of 
the  corolla.     Cotyledon  tunMUetu   is  a  succulent 
plant  with  peltate,  mostly  radioed,  leaves,  and  a 
simple  raceme  of  pendulous  cylindrical  flowers  of  a 
yellowish-green  color.     It  is  from    six   to  twelve 
inches  high. 

2.  The  first  leaf,  or  one  of  the  first  two  leaves, 
developed  in  a  plant.    In  cxogens  two  such  leaves 
are  present  in  the  embryo  of  every  plant,  while  iu 


boll,     b<5y",     pout,    Jowl;     cat,     cell,     chorus,     9hln,     bench;     go,     gem;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-clan,      -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tlon,      -§lon  =  zhfin.     -tlous.     -clous,     -slous  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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endogens  there  is  one.  In  exogens  the  two  cotyle- 
dons are  always  opposite ;  in  endogens  the  second 
leaf  developed  is  alternate  with  the  first.  On  these 
distinctions  or  their  absence  have  been  founded 
three  primary  divisions  o*  the  Vegetable  Kingdom, 
viz..  Dicotyledons,  Monocotyledons,  and  Acotyle- 
dons.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  there  are  more 
than  twocotyledons :  thus  the  Boragiuaceae  and  the 
Brassicacea?  have  four,  and  the  Coniferee  ten,  twelve, 
or  even  fifteen  ;  hence  the  term  Polycotyledons  has 
been  used.  In  some  cases  they  are  absent ;  at  other 
times  they  cohere  instead  of  unfolding. 

II.  Anat.:  The  tufts  of  a  ruminant  placenta. 
(Hurley.) 

tcot-?l-e  -d6n-al,  a.    [Eng.  cotyledon;  -al.] 

Bot. :  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  a  cotyle- 
don. 

c8t-f  1-e  -d&n-a-r? ,  a.    [Eng.  cotyledon;  -.try.] 

Zo6l. :  Having  a  cotyledon ;  tufted. 

T[  Cotyledonary  placenta. 

Compar.  Anat.:  A  placenta  in  which  the  total 
villi  are  gathered  into  cotyledons  or  bunches  as  iu 
ruminant  mammals.  (Bossiter.) 

c8t-?l-e  -d6n-OUS,  a.  [Lat.,  &c.,  cotyledon,  and 
Eug.  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot.:  Pertaining  to  a  cotyledon,  possessing  a 
cotyledon  or  cotyledons ;  as,  Cotyledonous  plants. 

cot-yT-I-form,  a.  [Lat.  cotyla,  cotula;  Gr. 
Tcotyle).]  [COTYLE.] 

Bot.  (of  a  corolla) :  Hollow,  resembling  a  cup  or 
dish ;  rotate,  but  with  an  erect  limb. 

c5t'-?l-61d,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  kotyle=a.  cup,  and  eidos 
=form.] 

Anat.:  Cup-shaped. 

"  The  acetabnlum  is  a  cotyloid  or  cup-shaped  cavity."— 
Qitaiu:  Anat.  (tithed.),  1.  103. 

IT  (1)  Cot yloid  cavity  of  a  joint : 

Anat.:  A  deeper  joint-cavity,  as  distinguished 
from  a  glenoid  or  shallow  one. 

".  .  .  the  glenoid  and  cotyloid  cavities  of  the  shoulder 
and  hip  joints." — Todd  &  Bowman,  Physiot.  Anat.  vol.  i., 
«h.  iv.,  p.  96. 

(2)  Cotyloid  ligament: 

Anat.:  A  thick  fibre-cartilaginous  ring  round 
the  margin  of  the  acetabulum  of  the  hip-joint. 
(Vuotn.) 

c6t-3?l-5ph  -6-ra  o.  [Gr.  fcotyle=anything  hol- 
low, a  cup,  &c.,  and  pAoros=bearing,  carrying.] 

Compar.  Anat.  t£  Zool.:  Mammals  with  Cotyle- 
donary placenta.  This  is  found  in  the  ruminant 
families  Bovidee  (Oxen)  and  Cervidse  (Stags),  while 
it  does  not  exist  in  the  Camelidee  (Camels)  and  the 
Tragulidra  (Chevrotains). 

cSugh  (1),  *couchen,  *cowchyn,  r.  (.  &  f.  [O. 
Fr.  colcher,  coucher;  Ital.  colcare,  from  Lat. 
colloco= to  arrange,  to  set;  co/=co?i=with,  together, 
and  loco=to  place ;  locus—a,  place.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Gen. :  To  arrange  or  set  togetherin  any  place ; 
to  lay  or  dispose. 

"  Cotechyn  or  leyne  thinges  togedyr.  CoUoco." — Prompt. 
Parv. 

(2)  Spec. :  To  lay  or  repose  on  a  bed  or  couch. 
"  But  where  unbruised  youth,  with  unstuff'd  brain, 

Doth  couch  his  limbs,  there  golden  sleep  doth  reign." 
'••'••:L:  •</'. .-  Romeo,  ii.  3. 

(3)  To  lay  or  deposit  in  a  bed  or  layer ;  to  bed. 

"  It  is  at  this  day  in  use  at  Oaza,  to  couch  potsherds,  or 
vessels  of  earth,  in  their  walls,  .  .  ." — Bacon:  Nat.  Hist. 

(4)  To  conceal,  to  hide  away. 

"In  the  seler of  Juppiter  ther ben  couched  two  tnnnes." 
Chaucer:  Boethius,  p.  35. 

(5)  To  cause  to  cower  or  hide. 

"  This  said,  he  shakes  aloft  his  Roman  blade, 
Which,  like  a  falcon  towering  in  the  skies, 
Coucheth  the  fowl  below  with  his  wings'  shade." 

Stiakesp.:  Tarqutn  and  Lucrece,  505-7. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  include,  to  comprise,  to  involve,  to  express. 

"That  great  argument  for  a  future  state,  which  St. 
Paul  hath  couched  iu  the  words  I  have  read  to  you." — 
Atterburu:  Sermons. 

*(2)  To  conceal,  to  include  or  involve  secretly. 
"  There   is  all   this,    and    more,    that   lies    naturally 
couched  under  this  allegory." — L'Sstranue. 

*(3)  To  arrange,  to  settle. 

"  The  emperor's  ban  was  already  formally  couched,  and 
ready  to  put  to  the  print." — Reliquice   n'ottontaiur,  p.  52L 
(4)  To  combine. 

"  Come  then,  my  friend,  I'll  change  my  style, 
And  couch  instruction  with  a  smile." 

Cotton:  Death  and  the  Rake. 
«(5)  To  set. 

"  His  coote  armour  was  of  a  cloth  of  Tars, 
Cowcheti  of  perlys  whyte,  round  and  grete." 

Chaucer:  V.  T.,  2,162. 
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II.  Technically: 

1.  Old  War.,  etc.:  To  set  or  fix  the  spear  in  its 
rest. 

"  But  he  stooped  his  head,  and  couched  his  spear, 
And  spurred  his  steed  to  full  career." 

Scott:  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iii.  5. 

2.  Surg.:  To  practice   an   operation   by  which, 
when  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye  has  been  ren- 
dered opaque  by  cataract,   a   needle   is   inserted 
through  the  coats  of  the  eye,  and  the  lens  is  pushed 
down  to  tholower  part  of  the  vitreous  humor,  so  as 
no  longer  to  stand  iu  the  axis  of  vision  and  impede 
the  passage  of  light. 

3.  Malting:  To  spread  out  steeped  barley  upon 
the  floor  to  allow  of  its  germinating,  and  so  becom- 
ing malt. 

"  If  the  weather  be  warm,  we  immediately  coitch  malt 
about  a  foot  thick  .  .  ." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

4.  Paper-making:  To  take   the  flake  of   imper- 
fectly compacted  pulp  from  the  mold  or  apron  on 
which  it  has  been  formed.    With  hand-laid  paper 
this  is  the  business  of  the  coucher,  who  receives  the 
mold  from  the  dipper  and  couches  the  sheet  upon 
a  felt.    In  paper-machinery  the  operation  is  per- 
formed   by   a    roller    called    the    couching-roller. 
(Knight.) 

*B.  Reflexively: 

1.  To  lay  or  place  one's  self  in  as  small  a  compass 
as  possible. 

"  .  .  .  the  waters  conch  themselves,  as  close  as  may 
be,  to  the  center  of  this  globe,  in  a  spherical  convexity." 
— Burnett  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  To  hide,  to  conceal. 

3.  To  dispose  to  rest. 

"  There  benethe  thei  couciten  hem." 

Xaunderllle,  p.  63. 
*C.  Intransitive : 

\.  To  lie  down,  especially  upon  a  couch,  the 
ground,  &c. 

" .    .    .    others  on  the  gross 
Couch'd,  and  now  fill'd  with  pasture,  gazing  sat." 

HUtun:  P.  L.,  bk.  iv. 

2.  To  lie,  to  sleep. 

"If  I  court  moe  women,  you'll  conch  with  moe  men." 
Shakesp. :  Ot hello,  iv.  3.    (Song. ) 

3.  To  crouch,  to  bend,  to  give  way,  to  stoop. 
"Issacharisa  strong  ass  couching  down   between  two 

burdens." — Gen.  xlix.  14. 

4.  To  lie  in  concealment ;  to  hide,  to  crouch. 

"Where  Bertram  couched  like  hunted  deer." 

Scott:  Kokeby,  iii.  6. 

5.  To  be  laid,  disposed,  or  spread  out. 

"...  Blessed  of  the  Lord  be  his  land,  ...  for 
the  dew,  and  for  the  deep  that  coucheth  beneath."—  Deut. 
miii.  13. 

tcough  (2) ,  v.  t.  [A  contr.  of  couch-grass  (q.  v.).] 
To  clear  land  of  couch-grass,  weeds,  Ac. 

cough  (1),  *couche,  *cowche,  a.  [O.  Fr.  colche, 
couche.]  [CoccH  (1),  t-.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  bed,  or  any  place  of  rest. 

"  Who,  when  such  good  can  be  obtain'd  would  strive 
To  reconcile  his  manhood  to  a  couch." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

2.  A  bedroom,  a  bed-chamber. 

"  Whan  thou  shall  preye,  entre  in  to  thi  couche,  and  the 
dore  schet,  preye  thi  fadir."—  H'ucliffe:  Matt.  vi.  6. 

3.  A  sofa,  a  piece  of  furniture  on  which  it  is  custo- 
mary to  repose  or  recline  dressed. 

4.  The  lair  of  a  wild  beast. 

"Then  myghte  noghte  his  cnicche  kenne." 

Aruiciny  of  K.  Arthur,  St.  12. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Malting:  The  heap  of  steeped  barley  on  the 
floor  where  the  grains  undergo  germination,  effect- 
ing the  change  into  malt.  The  operation  of  conch- 
ing  takes  about  fourteen  days,  and  the  subsequent 
kiln-drying,  which  arrests  germination,  takes  two 
days. 

"This  heap  is  called  by  maltsters  a  couch,  or  bed,  of  raw 
malt." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

•2.  Naut. :  [COACH,  «.,  A.  II.  2.] 

3.  Painting,  dtc. : 

(1)  A  layer  or  coat  of  paint  or  varnish  on  the  can- 
vas or  panel  intended  to  be  painted  on. 

(2)  A  coat  of  gold  or  silver-leaf  on  any  surface 
intended  to  be  gilded  or  silvered  over. 

4.  Arch.;  A  course  or  layer  of  sand.    (Crabb.) 
•couch-fellow,  s.    A  bed-fellow ;  a  very  close  and 

intimate  companion. 

cough  (2),  wltgh,  twltgh,  qultgh,  qulgh, 
quick,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  g»ioJt=living,  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  eradicating.]  The  samu  as  COUCH-GRASS 
(q.v.). 

"Immediately  after  harvest  conch  lies  near  the  sur- 
face."— f.  Wriahton,  in  L'assfll's  J*v/iH/tM/  Educator,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  331. 


coucher 

couch-grass,  dog-grass,  witch-grass, 
twitch-grass,  quitch-grass,  qulch-grass, 
quick-grass,  s. 

1.  A  grass,  Triticum  repens,  sometimes  called  in 
books  Creeping  Wheat-grass.    It  has  long  spikes, 
the    spikelets 

with  four  to 
eight  flowers ; 
the  glumes, 
which  are 
awned  or  the 
reverse,  having 
five  to  seven 
ribs.  It  is  very 
common  in 
fields  and  waste 
places.  When 
occurring  as  a 
^yoed  in  corn- 
fieldSj  its  long 
creeping  root 
renders  it  diffi- 
cult of  extirpa- 
tion. 

"The    couch.      j.  Couch-grass.        2.  Floret. 
grass,  for  the  first 

year,  insensibly  robs  most  plants  in  sandy  grounds  apt  to 
graze." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

Couch-grass  is  a  diuretic  and  aperient,  and  is 
useful  in  cases  where  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
urinary  tract  is  irritated  or  inflamed,  as  in  irrita- 
tion of  the  bladder,  gonorrhoaa,  &c.  The  dose  is 
from  !i  to  a  full  tablespoonful  of  the  fluid  extract  3 
times  a  day . 

2.  Holcus  mollis. 

3.  Poo,  pratensis. 

4.  Avena  elatior. 

17  (1)  Black  Couch:  Alopecurus  agrestis. 

(2)   White  Couch-grass :  Triticum  repens.  [CoucH- 

GEASS.] 

couch-mate, «.  A  bed-fellow ;  a  bed-mate ;  hence, 
a  husband  or  wife.  (Browning.) 

COUCh-wheat,  s.  [Eng.  couch,  and  wheat.]  Trit- 
icum repens.  [COUCH-GRASS.  J 

*c6"uch'-an-gf,  s.  [Fr.  couchant,  pr.  par.  of 
coucher=to  lie  down.]  The  act  or  state  of  lying 
down;  repose. 

cough   ant,  a.    [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  coucher.] 

*A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Lying  down  in  repose;  reposing,  squatting. 

"  Why  thus  the  milk-white  doe  is  found 
Couchant  beside  that  lonely  mound." 

Wordsworth:   White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  1. 

2.  Lying  hid  or  in  waiting. 

"  Then  as  a  tiger  who  by  chance  has  spied 
In  some  purlieu  two  gentle  fawns  at  play, 
Straight  crouches  close,  then  rising,  changes  oft 
His  couchant  watch,     ..." 

lHUon:  P.  I..,  bk.  iv. 

II.  Fig.:  Lying  concealed ;  crouching,  fearful. 

"  Oh  then  when  pious  consuls  bore  the  sway  t 
When  couchant  vice  all  pale  and  trembling  lay  !" 

Druden:  Juvenal,  sat.  11. 

B.  Her.:  Applied  to  animals  represented  as  lying 
down,  but  having  the  head  raised. 

If  Levant  and  couchant  (lit.,  rising  up  and  lying 
down)  •  An  epithet  applied  to  animals  which  have 
been  on  the  laud  of  an- 
other long  enough  to  lie 
down  and  rise  up  again : 
such  time  being  held  to 
include   a     day    and    a 
night  at  the  least. 

cou-ch§  ,  a.    [Fr.] 

1.  Her.:  An  epithet  ap- 
plied to  anything  lying 
along,     as     a     chevron 
couchf,  a  chevron  lying 
sideways. 

2.  Carp.:  A  piece  of  timber  laid  flat  under  the 
foot  of  a  prop  or  stay. 

couched,   *coucht,   *cowched,  pa.  par.  or  a. 

[COUCH,  «.] 

*couch  8e',  s.  [Fr.  cou<-A<5e=bedtime.]  A  visit 
paid  at  night,  as  opposed  to  a  levee. 

"  None  of  her  sylvan  subjects  made  their  court; 
Levees  and  coucliees  pass'd  without  resort." 

Cough  -er  (1)  s.  [O.  Fr.  collect  ier,  from  Lat. 
collectarius,  neut.  collectarium,  from  colliyo=to 
collect,  to  bring  together.] 

1.  Old  Law  (from  the  masc.) :  A  factor  or  agent 
who  continued  in  some  place  or  country  for  traffic. 
(Blount.) 


Couchant. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    s'ire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w6rk,     whd,     son;     mute,     cub,     cure,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try.     Syrian,      ae,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


coucher 
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council 


2.  Ecclesiastical  (from  the  neut.) : 

(1)  A  general  book  in  which  any  religions  house 
or  corporation  register  their  particular  acts. 
(Blount.) 

(-)  A  book  of  collects  or  short  prayers. 

"Inventories  .  .  .  of  grayles, muckers,  legends,  Ac." 
— Injunct.  ofQ.  Elizabeth,  1559. 

coU5h  -er  (2),  'coucheour,  s.   [Eng.  couch;  -er.] 
*I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  One  who  couches  or  lies  hid;  a  croucher. 

(2)  A  jeweler  or  setter  of  jewels. 

"  Carpentours,  cotelers,  eouchtours  fyn." 

Deltruct.  of  Tray,  1,597. 

2.  Fig. :  A  coward ;  a  lazy  fellow  who  would  sooner 
lie  at  home  than  exert  himself. 

"  .  .  .  he  will  not  keep  the  house,  nor  sit  at  the  fire- 
aide  with  oouchers." — Rutherford:  Lett.,  P.  I.,  ep.  65. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Surg. :  One  who  couches  cataracts  in  the  eye. 

2.  Paper-making:  The  workman  who  conches  a 
sheet  or  paper.    [Coucn,  v.,  A.  II.  4.] 

c6u9h'-Ing  (1),  *couwch-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  t. 

[COUCH  (1),  f.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C,  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  lying  down,  crouching,  or  reposing. 

2.  A  bow,  a  bending*  down  before  in  reverence  or 
humility. 

"  These  couching*  and  these  lowly  courtesies 
Might  fire  the  blood  of  ordinary  men." 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Crrsar,  iii.  1. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Malting:  The  spreading  steeped  barley  on  the 
nuilt  ing-floor  to  produce  germination. 

-.  Ni/ry. ;  The  act  or  process  of  removing  a  cataract 
from  the  eye  by  means  of  a  couching-needle. 

*3.  Old  War,  etc. :  The  act  of  laying  a  lance  in 
rest. 

couching- instrument,  s. 

>''</•</.:  A  couching-needle  (q.  v.). 

couching-needle,  8. 

Surg.:  A  needle  specially  prepared  for  the  oper- 
ation of  couching  a  cataract. 

couching-plaoe,  ».  A  bed,  a  place  of  rest  or 
repose. 

cfluch'-Ing  (2),  s.  [COUCH  (2),  r.]  The  act  or 
process  of  clearing  land  from  couch-grass,  weeds, 
&c. 

tc6~u$h  -less,  a.  [Eng.  couch ;  -less.]  Havingno 
couch  or  place  of  repose. 

COU-dee',  s.  [Fr.  coudee—a  cubit;  coude  —  an 
elbow.]  A  cubit ;  the  length  from  the  elbow  to  the 
fingers. 

cou-ep  -1-9.,  s.    [Carib.  couepi.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Chrysobalanaceip. 
It  has  twenty,  forty,  or  more  stamens  arising  from 
one  side  only  of  the  calyx-tube.  More  than  twelve 
species  are  known,  all  small  trees,  from  South 
America.  The  fruit  of  Cottepia  chrysocalyx  is  eaten 
by  the  Indians  of  the  Amazon.  The  wood  of  f. 
giiianensis,  a  large  tree  sixty  feet  high,  is  durable 
and  heavy.  The  Indians  use  its  bark  in  the  manu- 
facture of  their  pottery. 

*COU-fle,  s.    [A.  S.  ceofl;  Lat.  corftts.]    A  basket. 
"In  lepes  and  in  coufles." — Rob.  ofGlouc.,  p.  265. 

cou'-gar,  c6u'-gu-ar,  c6u'-g6u  ar,  s.  [From 
Brazilian  cuguacu  artt.] 

Zoftl.:  The  name  given  in  Brazil  to  the  Puma, 
formerly  called  the  American  Lion,  and  now  the 
American  Panther.  It  extended  formerly  through- 
out a  great  part  of  both  North  and  South  America : 
hut  it  lias  been  destroyed  through  a  groat  part  of 
the  former,  except  its  most  southerly  portions.  It 
is  the  Felis  concolor  or  the  Puma  concolor  of  natu- 
ralists. [Pl'MA.] 

cough  (pron.  kof),  *coghe,  *conghe,  *cowe, 
*cowghe,  s.  &  a.  [Out.  kuch.]  [COUGH,  v.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Med.  tft  Orel.  Lang.:  A  spasmodic  effort,  at- 
tended with  noise,  to  expel  from  the  air  passages  of 
the  lungs  some  foreign  body  or  irritating  matter, 
which  else  would  injure  the  delicate  respiratory 
apparatus.  Properly  speaking  it  is  not  a  disease; 
it  is  the  effort  of  nature  to  remove  what,  if  it  bo 
allowed  to  remain,  may  generate  one;  or  it  may  bo 
the  symptoms  of  a  disease  of  the  lungs,  the  liver, 
the  stomach, or  the  intestines;  ormayoe  produced 
by  the  over-excitability  of  the  system  in  the  nervous 
temperament.  At  the  same  time,  when  itself  vio- 
lent, it  may  produce  morbid  effects.  Physiologic- 
ally viewed  a  cough  acts  thus:  some  irritation 
produced  by  the  passage  through  the  air  tubes  of 
intensely  cold  air,  or  some  other  cause,  affects  their 


lining  membrane,  the  capillary  vessels  of  which 
become  distended  with  blood.  As  these  become 
thickened  and  tumified,  the  aperture  for  the  pas- 
sage of  air  is  diminished  and  oppression  ensues, 
the  effect  being  greater  if  the  venous  rather  than 
the  arterial  capillaries  are  the  seat  of  the  conges- 
tion. The  secretion  of  mucus  now  exceeds  what  it 
would  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  health,  and  the  mucus 
itself  becomes  depraved  in  quality  and  is  itself  a 
fresh  cause  of  obstruction.  A  cough  comes  to  the 
relief  of  the  patient.  The  violent  expiration  of  air 
expels  the  matter  causing  the  obstruction,  and  as 
the  proper  stimulus  to  the  capillaries  is  that  pro- 
duced oy  arterial  blood,  this,  which  is  always 
driven  from  the  lung  during  expiration,  removes 
the  congestion  in  the  capillaries,  and  at  least  tem- 
porarily relieves  the  system. 

2.  Veterinary :  Also  called  the  husk;  a  disease 
incident  to  young  bullocks  when  their  windpipes 
are  choked  with  tape-worms. 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  cough;  designed  for 
use  in  cough,  &c. 

cough-wort,  a.  A  plant,  Tussilogo  farfara. 
(Culpepper.) 

cough  (pr.  kof),  *coghe,  *coughen,  'cowghen, 
•cowghyn,  *cownyn,  *kowhe,  r.  i.  &  t.  [Dut. 
kugchen= to  cough ;  Ger.  keuchen,  keichen=toi>ant, 
probably  an  onomatopoeic  word  taken  from  the 
sound  of  coughing ;  this  is  seen  clearly  when  the  ;;/; 
has  a  guttural  pronunciation. 

A.  Intrans.:  To  be  affected  with  a  cough ;  to  make 
a  violent  effort  to  clear  from  the  lungs  any  irritating 
or  obstructing  matter. 

" .  .  .  thou  hast  quarrelled  with  a  man  for  coughing 
in  the  street,  .  .  .  '•— Shakesp.:  Rom.  *  Jul.,  iii.  1. 

B.  Trans.:   Toexpelfromthelungs,&c.,bymeans 
of  a  cough. 

".  .  .  be  discharged  by  expectoration,  ...  be 
coughed  up,  and  spit  out  by  the  mouth."—  H'iseman: 
Surgery. 

cough '-er  (cough  as  kof),  s.    [Eng.  cough;  -er.] 
One  wno  coughs  or  is  affected  with  a  cough, 
cough  -Ing   (cough  as  kof),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 

[COUGH,  V.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  attempting  to  expel  from 
the  air  passages  leading  or  belonging  to  the  lungs 
any  irritating  matter  by  which  respiration  may  at 
the  time  be  impeded.    [Couon .  ] 

COUg  -na'r,  s.  [Malay.]  A  three-masted  Malay 
vessel,  decked  or  undecked,  and  rigged  with  square 
sails. 

could,  pret.  of  11.  [CAN,  v.] 

c6u-16ur,  s.    [Fr.]    [COLOR.] 

couleur-de-rose,  s.  [Fr.  =color  of  rose.]  Used 
figuratively  to  express  a  perfectly  satisfactory  or 
agreeable  aspect  of  affairs. 

COU-ltsse',  s.  [Fr.,  from  couler  =to  flow.]  [CUL- 
LXS.J 

1.  Arch.:  A  grooved  piece  of  timber. 

2.  Hydraulic  Engin.:    A  pair 'of  battens,  or  a 
groove  in  which  a  sluice-gate  moves  up  and  down. 

3.  Theater :  A  side-scene  in  a  theater,  or  the  space 
included  between  the  side-scenes. 

c6ul-oir'  (oiras  war),«.  [Fr.=a  strainer,  from 
couler;  Lat.  colo—to  flow,  to  strain.] 

Hydraulic  Engin. :  A  dredging-machine  used  in 
the  construction  of  cauals,  Ac. 

*coul-pa-ble,  *cou-pa-ble,  a.  [CULPABLE.] 
Guilty,  culpable. 

"  Art  thou  coulpable  of  slonthe  ?" — Goteer,  i.  371. 

*coulpe,  *culpe,  s.  [O.  Fr.  culpe,  colpe;  Fr. 
coulpe,  from  Lat.  c«lpa=fault,  blame.]  Blame, 
fault. 

"  Baptisme  that  we  resceyven,  which  bynymeth  us  the 
culpe.'  — Chaucer:  Parson's  Tale,  p.  288. 

coul  -ter,  teol-ter,  *cul-ter,  »col-tour,  *coul- 
tre,  *cul-tour,  *cul-tre,  «.  [A.  S.  culter,  from 
Lat.  culter ;  Ital.  coltro ;  0.  Fr.  coultre ;  Fr.  coutre.~\ 
An  iron  blade  or  knife  inserted  into  the  beam  of  a 
ulo^  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  ground  and 
facilitating  the  operation  of  the  furrow-slice  by  the 
plowshare. 

"  Yet  they  had  a  file  for  the  mattocks,  and  for  the  coul- 
ters, and  for  the  forks,  and  for  the  axes,  and  to  sharpen 
the  goads," — 1  Sam.  xiii.  21. 

coulter-neb,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  name  given  to  the  Puffin,  Fratercula 
arctica,  from  the  shape  of  its  beak.  [PrpFiN.] 

COU-mar'-am-Ine,  s.  [Eng.  o»umar(m),  and 
-a  mine.] 

Chem.:  CgHstNH^Os.  An  organic  base  prepared 
by  the  action  of  iron  filings  and  acetic  acid  on 
nitro-coumarine.  It  crystallizes  in  orange  needles 
insoluble  in  ether,  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  in 
boiling  water.  It  melts  at  170°.  It  forms  a  crys- 
talline salt  witli  hydrochloric  acid. 


cou-mar  -Ic,  s.  [COUMABOCXA.]  Pertaining  to 
coumarin  (q.  v.). 

coumarlc  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C9H8O3  or  CoH4(OH)—  CH=CH— CO'OH, 
also  called  oxy-cinnamic  acid.  Obtained  by  the 
action  of  potash  on  coumarin.  It  crystallizes  in 
colorless  plates,  which  melt  at  190°.  Its  salts  are 
mostly  soluble  in  water. 

COU-mar-Il  -Ic,  a.  [Eng.  coumarin;  il  the  same 
as  yl  (t)  (q.  v.),  and  stiff,  -ic.] 

coumarilic  acid, «. 

Chem.:  CgHeOa.  A  monobasic  acid  obtained  by 
boiling  monobrom-coumarin  with  potash  solution, 
and  decomposing  the  potassium  salt  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  color- 
less needles,  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  melting 
at  193°. 

cou -mar-In,  tcou  -mar-Ine,  s.  [COCMAROUNA.] 

CH  =  CH 

1.  Chemistry:    CgHeOj,  or  C6H4< 

O   — ~    C/O. 

Coumarin  occurs  in  the  Tonka-bean,  the  fruit  of 
Coumarouna  odorata,  in  small  white  crystals,  be- 
tween the  seed-coating  and  the  kernel;  also  in 
Woodruff,  Asperula  odorata,  and  in  the  leaves  and 
flowers  of  Sweet-scented  Vernal  Grass,  Anthoxan- 
thum  odoratum,  and  other  plants.  It  has  been  pre- 
pared synthetically  by  heating  salicylic  sodium 
aldehydes  with  acetic  anhydride,  sodium  acetate 
being  produced  at  the  same  time.  Coumarin  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  Tonka-bean  by  strong  alcohol;  it 
crystallizes  in  colorless  rectangular  plates,  melting 
at  67°.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  has  an  aro- 
matic odor  and  a  burning  taste,  and  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  Bromine  and  chlorine  unite 
with  coumarin,  forming  CgHcOjBrj  and  CaHsOoC^, 
crystalline  substances.  Cold  nitric  acid  converts 
coumarin  into  nitro-coumarin,  CgHsfN'O-jlOj,  but 
when  heated  converts  it  into  picric  acia._  When 
boiled  with  strong  caustic  potash  solution  it  is  dis- 
solved, and  is  reprecipitated  by  acids.  Coumarin 
melted  with  solid  caustic  potash  yields  salicylate 
of  potassium. 

2.  Cheese  Manufacture :  The  coumarin  existing  in 
Melilotus  cceruleus    imparts   to   Swiss   Chapziger 
cheese  the  peculiar  odor  by  which  it  is  character- 
ized. 

C0u-mar-6u  -na,  s.  [From  Coumarou,  the  name 
among  the  Indians  of  French  Guiana ;  Fr.  Coumar- 

OUrt.] 

Bot. :  An  old  genus  of  Papilionaceous  plants,  now 
called  Dipteryx  (q.  v.).  [CoUMARix.J 

coun  911,  *coun-sel,  *con-sail,  *con-sayle, 
»coun-ceil,  *coun  ceill,  *coun-seil,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
cvncilc;  Ital.  &  Sp.  concilio  —  a  council,  from  Lat. 
concilium  =  a  meeting,  an  assembly :  con  =  cum  = 
with,  together ;  cafo  =  to  call.  The  word  is  fre- 
quently found  confounded  with  counsel  (q.  v.),  with 
which  it  had  originally  no  connection.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  number  of  persons  met  together  for  deliber- 
ation, consultation,  and  advice ;  especially  a  numb3r 
of  persons  selected  for  their  experienceor  eminence 
to  act  as  advisers  in  the  administration  of  any  gov- 
ernment, orof  any  branch  of  a  government.  [PRIVY. 
COUNCIL,  and  see  *T  '•] 

"An  old  lord  of  the  council  rated  me  the  other  day  in 
the  street  about  you,  sir,  .  .  ." — Shakesp.:  Henry  IV., 
Pt.  I.,  i.  2. 

2.  The  act  of  consulting  and  deliberating  together ; 
consultation,  deliberation. 

"  Then  the  Pharisees  went  out  and  held  a  council  against 
him,  how  they  might  destroy  him." — Matt.  xii.  14. 

3.  The  place  where  a  council  meets  for  deliber- 
ation and  advice ;  a  council-chamber. 

II.  Fig.:  The  faculty  or  qualifications  necessary 
for  counsel  and  deliberation ;  deliberative  or  con- 
sultative talent,  judgment. 

"  O  great  in  action  and  in  council  wise! " 

Pope-  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  iv.,  1.  41L 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Polit. :  The  higher  branch  of  the  legislature  in 
the  English  colonies;  generally  called  a  legislative 
council. 

2.  Ch.Hist.:  An  ecclesiastical  assembly,  attended 
by  the  representatives  of  churches  scattered  over  a 
wide  area— a  province  at  least,  but,  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  instances,  the  world— the  objects  of  the  gath- 
ering being   tho   discussion,  and    if   possible    the 
settlement,  of  questions  then  agitating  the  churches. 
Church  councils,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  modeled 
upon  the  gathering  of  the  apostles  and  elders  at 
Jerusalem  to  discuss  the  question  what  Jewish  cere- 
monies, if  any,  should  be  imposed  upon  Gentile 
converts  to  Christianity  (Acts  xv.  1-29).    This  was 
essentially  a  council,  but  the  technical  view  is  that 
councils,  properly  so  called,  did  not  arise  till  the 
second  century.     At  first  they  were  provincial,  but 
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in  the  fourth  general  or  oecumenical  councils  began 
to  be  held.  The  word  oecumenical  \va-*  derived  from 
Gr.  oikoumenikoe,  meaning  of  or  from  the  whole 
world,  and  this  again  was  from  oikoumene,  the 
inhabited  world.  During  the  time  that  the  church 
was  developing  itself  into  the  form  which  it  was 
destined  to  retain  during  mediaeval  times,  seven 
oecumenical  councils  were  held.  The  fir.st  met  at 
Nice  in  A.  I).  325.  It  condemned  Arianism,  and  gave 
its  sanction  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity, 
which  is  still  the  creed  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  or 
the  Greek,  and  of  the  Protestant  Churches.  The 
second —  that  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  381  — con- 
demned th«  elder  Apollinaris,  or  Apollinarius,  and 
his  followers,  who  believed  that  the  Divine  nature, 
in  Christ,  did  the  office  of  a  rational  human  soul, 
and  thatGod  the  Word, a  sensitive  soul,  and  a  body, 
constituted  His  person.  The  third— thatof  Ephesus, 
A.D.  431— condemned  Nestorius,  who  was  alleged  to 
have  made  Christ  consist  of  two  persons,  while  the 
council  held  that  the  Divine  Savior  had  two  natures 
in  one  person.  The  fourth— that  of  Chalcodon,  A.  D. 


these  first  four  councils  are  still  accepted  by  nearly 
the  whole  of  Christendom.  Those  of  the  fifth  (the 
second  at  Constantinople,  held  in  553),  the  sixth 
(also  at  the  same  place.  A.  D.  680),  and  the  seventh 
(that  at  Trullo,  A.  D.  691)  have  met  with  only  partial 
acceptance. 

The  most  important  council  of  modern  times,  that 
held  at  Trent  from  A.  D.  1545  to  1563,  was  not  oecu- 
menical, for  its  authority  was  not  accepted  by  the 
Greek  Church  or  by  the  Protestant  reformers.  It 
was,  however,  highly  important,  defining  with  pre- 
cision the  doctrines  held  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  on  all  important  points,  and  specially  on 
those  attacked  by  the  Protestants. 

A  more  rocent  council  was  that  held  at  Rome  in 
1869  and  1870,  which  promulgated  tho  infallibility  of 
the  Pope  as  head  of  the  Church.  Among  Protestant 
councils  may  be  mentioned  the  Pan-Anglican 
Synod,  which  met  at  Lambeth  Palace  in  186",  and 
•was  attended  by  Anglican  bishops  from  England, 
from  the  Colonies,  and  from  America.  The  Pan- 
Presbyterian  Congress,  which  was  held  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1877,  and  a  subsequent  meeting  in  America 
were  councils  of  the  scattered  Churches  of  that  de- 
nomination. 

II  (1)  City  Council:  Tho  legislative  branch  of  a 
city  government,  usually  consisting  of  a  board  of 
aldermen  and  a  common  council,  presided  over  by 
the  mayor  and  a  president  of  tho  council. 

(2)  Common  Council :  [COMMON  COUNCIL.] 

(3)  Council  of  War:  A   council  composed  of   a 
number  of  officers  of  high  rank  and  great  experi- 
ence, called  together  by  a  commander-in-chief  or 
admiral  of  a  fleet  to  deliberate  and  advise  in  cir- 
cumstances of  difficulty  or  danger. 

tcouncil-board,  «. 

1.  A  council-table. 

"  And  even  that  day,  at  council  board, 
Unapt  to  soothe  his  sovereign's  mood, 
Against  the  war  had  Angus  stood, 
And  chafed  his  royal  Lord." 

Scott    Marmion,  v.  14. 

2.  A  meeting  of  a  council ;  a  council. 

council-chamber,  s.  The  room  or  apartment  in 
which  a  council  meets. 

"  The  council-chamber  for  debate. 

And  all  the  rest  are  rooms  of  state." 
Pope.  Upon  the  Duke  of  Marlborough'9  House  at  Wood- 
Itock. 

•council-house,  'counsel-house,  s.  A  council- 
chamber. 

"Studied  so  long,  sat  in  the  council-house" 

ShoMeip.:  Henry  VI.,  Pt.  II.,  1.  1. 

council-man,  s.  A  member  of  the  Common 
Council  of  a  city. 

•council-post,  s.  A  special  messenger  for  dis- 
patches. 

council-room, ».    A  council-chamber. 

"  The  bishops  were  repeatedly  sent  oat  into  the  ante- 
chamber, and  repeatedly  called  back  into  the  council, 
room." — M<icanl<nj:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

council-table,  ».  The  table  in  a  council-cham- 
ber at  which  tho  council  sits. 

"  Wherewith  he  wont  at  Heaven's  high  council-table 
To  sit  the  midst  of  Trinal  Unity." 

Milton:  Ode  Xattr.,  St.  2. 

•coun  -CJU-lst,  s.  [Eng.  council;  -ist.]  One  who 
is  woll  read  in  the  history  and  proceedings  of 
ecclesiastical  councils. 

"  .    .    .1  will  in  three  months  be  an  expert  c 
—Hilton:    ' 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  A  member  of  a  council  of  any  kind. 

".  .  .  he  was  immediately  sworn  in  a  Privy  Council- 
lor and  Lord  Keeper."—  Jtacaulay:  Uist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

*2.  An  adviser. 

"  With  Antiphns,  and  Halitherses  sage, 
His  fathers  councillors,  revered  for  age." 

Pope.-  Homer's  Odyssey,  bk.  xviL,  1.  80-1. 

II.  Municipal:  A    dignitary    in    a    municipality 
inferior  to  an  alderman. 

IT  Privy  Councillor:  [PRIVT.] 

*c6-un-de"r-stancV-Ing,  s.  [Pref.  co=con,  and 
Eng.  understanding  (q.  v.).]  A  joint  or  mutual 
understanding. 

"...  a  reciprocal  knowledge  and  co-understanding 
of  the  art  'twixt  the  parties."—  Howell-.  Lett.,  ii.  71. 

*CO-une  ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  co=con,  and  Lat.  unua— 
one.]  To  make  one,  to  unite  closely. 

"  [They]  are  in  man  one  and  conned  together."  —  F  el- 
tham:  Resolves,  pt.  i.,  Res.  96. 

*CO-U-nite',  v.  t.     [Pref.  co-con,  and  Eng.  unite 
(q.  v.).]    To  join  or  unite  closely  together. 
"Ahad  these  three  in  one  doth  co-unite." 

Store:  Song  of  the  Soul,  I.  i.  89. 

*c6-U-nIte',  a.  [  CO-UNITE,  v.]  United  or  joined 
closely  with  another. 

"She  [the  soul]    .    .    . 
Should  be  more  perfectly  there  co-unite." 

More:  Song  of  the  Soul,  III.  lii.  17. 

coun  -sel,  *consail,  *conseil,  *consel,  *con- 
seyl,  *cowncel,  *counseile,  *cunsaile,  s.  [O.  Fr. 
conseil,  cunseil,  consel,  from  Lat.  conAtfium=  advice, 
deliberation;  consulo=to  consult;  Ital.  consiglio; 
Sp.  conselho.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  consultation,  a  meeting  for  the  interchange 
of  views. 

"  .  .  .  all  the  chief  priests  and  elders  of  the  people 
took  counsel  against  Jesus  to  put  him  to  death.  .  .  — 
Matt,  xxvii.  1. 

2.  Advice,    opinion  given    after    deliberation  or 
consultation  ;  direction. 

"And  Absalom  and  all  the  men  of  Israel  said,  The  coun- 
sel of  Hashai  the  Archite  is  better  than  the  counsel  of 
Ahithophel."—  2  Sam.  xvii.  14. 

*3.  A  conversation,  an  argument,  a  discussion. 

"  The  apostles  .  .  .  wonder  that  he  wolde  enych  con~ 
seil  drawe  mid  a  womman  that  sunfol  was."  —  Leben  Jesu, 
840. 

*4.  A  deliberation  or  examination  into  events. 

"They  all  confess,  therefore,  in  the  working  of  that  first 
cause,  that  counsel  is  used,  reason  followed,  and  a  way 
observed  .  '  '—Hooke  r. 

*5.  The  faculty  or  habit  of  deliberation;  pru- 
dence, foresight,  care. 

"O  how  comely  is  the  wisdom  of  old  men,  and  under- 
standing and  counsel  to  men  of  honor."  —  Ecclesiasticus, 
xxv.  6. 

*6.  A  design,  an  intent,  a  plan,  a  purpose,  a 
scheme. 

"...    the  counsels  of  the  wicked  are  deceit."—  Prov. 


coun  -911  8r,  *counceller,  *conseilere,  *con- 
seiller,  'consuler,  'counsailour,  *counseilour, 
•counseyler,  'kunsiler,  «.  [O.  Fr.  cnnselli'-r.  * ••>,<- 


7.  A  secret;  a  private  matter  or  opinion. 
"  Thilke  lord    ...    to  whom  no  counseil  may  be  hid." 

Gotver,  i.  9. 

fS.  Confidence  ;  a  confidential  position. 
"  For  who  hath  stood  in  the  counsel  of  the  Lord,  and 
hath  perceived  and  heard  his  word?"—  Jer.  xxiii.  18. 

*9.  A  council  (here  confused  with  council,  q.  v.). 
"  The  connect  t  saide    .    .    . 
That  they  be  nought  excused  so." 

Gower,  i.  76. 
*10.  A  councilor. 

"His  two  brothers,  his  eight  councels,  and  the  flower  of 
the  nobility."—  Hotret:  Letters,  p.  117. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Scrip.  :  The  will  and  purpose  of  God  as  revealed 
in  His  word. 

"  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  to  you  all  the  counsel  of 
God."—  Acts  xx.  27. 

2.  Eng.  Law:    A  counselor  advocate  in  a   trial; 
also  the  whole  number  of  advocates  engaged  on  any 
side  collectively.    Queen's    Counsel  are    barristers 
appointed  counsel  to  the  Crown  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. and  take   precedence   of  other   barristers. 
They  nave  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  silk  gown, 
that  of  an  ordinary  barrister  being  of  stuff. 

"The  king  found  his  counsel  as  refractory  as  his 
judges."  —  Macau  I  ay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

^[  In  the  United  States  the  term  counsel  is  applied 
indiscriminately  to  all  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession retained  in  a  cause  ;  as,  the  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff,  the  counsel  for  the  defendant. 


*counsel-keeper,  s.  One  to  whom,  or  a  b<>«  k  t<> 
which,  secrets  are  intrusted;  a  confidant. 

"  And,  look,  whether  the  fiery  Trigon,  his  man,  be  not 
lisping  to  his  master's  old  tables,  his  note-book,  his 
ci'iintel-keeper."— Shakesp.:  Hfnry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ii.  4. 

*counsel-keeping,  a.  Keeping  secret;  preserv- 
ing secrecy. 

"When  with  n  happy  storm  they  were  surprised 
And  curtain'd  with  a  counsel-keeping  cave." 

Mtaketp.:  Titus  Andronicus,  ii.  3. 

coun -sel,    *consailli,    *conseil,    *con-seyly 
*counsele,  *counseillen,  r.  /.  &  i.    [O.  Fr. 
sillier^conseiUer;  lta}.consigliare;  Port.conseJj 
Sp.  consejar,  from  Lat.  consilior=to  advise;  c 
s///um=advice.] 

A.  Transit  ice : 

1.  To  advise,  to  give  advice  or  counsel  to  a  person. 

"Not  Lemuel's  mother  with  more  care 
Did  counsel  or  instruct  her  heir." 

Waller;  Epit.  on  Sir  O.  Spel:e. 

2.  To  advise  or  recommend  any  act  or  cour-i  of 
action. 

"  JLecounsels  n  divorce     .     .     ." 

Makeup.;  Henry  VIII.,  ii.  '». 

*B.  Reflex.:  To  deliberate  or  take  counsel  with 
one's  self. 

"  Ich  wole  ther  uppe  consaillt  me."— Life  n/  &*>krtt 
1548. 

*C.  Intran*.:  To  deliberate,  to  consult,  to  take 
counsel. 

"Alle  com  to  Carlele  to  conseil  how  were  best." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  316. 

*c6un'-sel-ful,  *cqun-sail-ful(  a.    [Eng.  >•• 
sel;  -ful(l).]  Able  or  fitted  to  give  counsel;  prudent, 
foreseeing. 

"  The  deane  and  college  of  the  right  counsailful  facul- 
tie  of  decrees." — Hall:  Henry  VIII.,  anno 8. 

*c6"un  -sel-la-ble,  a.    [Eng.  counsel;  -able.'} 

1.  Willing  to  receive  or  follow  counsel ;  open  to- 
advice. 

"Very  few  men  were  more  counsellable  than  he."*  ' 
endon:  Hist.,  i.  344. 

2.  Fit  or  proper  to  be  advised  or  recommended  : 
advisable. 

"Made  it  very  counsellable  to  suspend  a  present  obe<li- 
ence." — Clarendon:  Hist.,  ii.  662. 

coun'-selled,  *coun-seled,pa.par.or  a.  [Or\- 
SEL,  r.] 

coun '-sel-llng,  *coun-seyl-ing,  pr.  par.,  a. 
[COUNSEL,  v.] 

A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See 
verb.) 
C.  -4s  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  giving  counsel  or  advice. 

2.  The  act  of  advising  or  recommending  any  course 
of  action. 

coun  -sel-l5r,  *counceller,  *councelour,  *con- 
sailour,  *conseilere,  *consuler,  *counseller, 
*counseiller,  ""counsellor,  *conseyler,  *.  [0.  Fr. 
consellier^conseiUter;  Ital.  consigliere;  Port,  con - 
Belhciro;  Sp.  consejero,  from  Lat.  consiliariun,  from 
con«i7ium=advico.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  Literally: 

1.    One  who  gives  counsel  or  advice,  an  advi 
*2.  A  member  of  a  council. 
*3.  A  confidant,  a  bosom  friend. 
"With  such  old  counsellors  they  did  advise." — Waller. 
*4.  A  consul  (q.  v.). 

"Thilke  dignitoe  that  men  clepith  the  emperie  of  rmi- 
sulers."  Chaucer:  Soethiiis,  p.  54. 

til.  Fig-'  Anything  from  which  one  derives  coun- 
sel, advice,  or  instruction ;  a  monitor,  a  guide. 

"Thy  testimonies  also  are  my  delight  and  my  counci- 
lor* "—Ps.  cxix.  24. 

B.  Law :  One  who  is  consulted  by  a  client,  an  ad- 
vocate, a  counsel. 

coun'-sel-ldr-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  counselor;  -xhip,] 
The  office  or  post  of  a  counselor. 

"Of  the  great  offices  and  officers  of  the  kingdom,  i  h*> 
most  part  are  such  as  cannot  well  be  severed  from  the 
counsellorship." — Bacon:  Advice  to  Villiers. 

count,  *cowntyn,  v.  t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  counter,  confer  ; 
Sp.  &  Port,  ctmtar;  Fr.  confer,  from  Lat.  computo= 
to  reckon,  to  compute  (q.  v.). 
A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  reckon  up  in  numbers,  to  compute,  to  tell  or 
number  one  by  one. 

"Of  blessed  saints  for  to  increase  the  count." 

Spenser. 

"In  a  journey  of  forty  miles  Avaux  counted  only  three 
miserable  cabins." — .Varan/ay.-  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 
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fate,     fit,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    hSr,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pSt, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     w8rk,     who,     s6n;     mfite,     cfib,     cttre,     unite,     cflr,     rdle,     fill;     try,     Syrian.      88,     ffi  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


count 

2.  To  keep  up  or  preserve  a  reckoning  or  account. 

"Some  people  in  America  wanted  their  years  by  the 
coming  of  certain  birds  amongst  them  .  .  ." — LocAv. 

II.  Figuratively: 

\.  To  esteem,  account,  or  reckon ;  to  consider,  to 
look  upon  in  a  certain  light,  character,  or  value. 
"I  count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy 
As  in  a  soul  remembering  my  good  friends.'* 

Shakespeare. 

2.  To  ascribe  or  impute ;  to  reckon  or  place  to  an 
account. 

"And  he  believed  in  the  Lord;  and  he  counted  it  to  him 
for  righteousness." — Gen.  xv.  6. 

3.  To  charge  or  set  down  to,  to  lay  to  the  account 
or  charge  of, 

"  All  the  impossibilities,  which  poets 
Count  to  extravagance  of  loose  description." 

Rowe:  Ambitious  Stepmother. 

*4.  To  take  notice  of,  to  pay  attention  or  re- 
gard to. 

".     .     .     I'llcounfhia  favors."—  Shakesp.;  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  reckon  or  calculate  in  numbers. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  possess  a  certain  value  or  carry  a  certain 
weight. 

(2)  To  reckon,  calculate,  depend,  or  rely.     (Fol- 
lowed by  on  or  upon,) 

"  I  think  it  a  great  error  to  count  upon  the  genius  of  a 
nation,  as  a  standing  argument  in  all  ages." — Htcij't. 

*(3)  To  take  account  or  note.    (Followed  by  of.) 

"...  no  mfin  counts  of  her  beauty." — Shakesp.:  Two 
Oent.  of  I'er.,  ii.  1. 

*II.  Law:  To  plead  or  argue  a  case  in  court. 

If  (1)  To  count  out:  An  expression  used  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  when  the  Speaker,  hav- 
ing had  his  attention  called  to  the  number  of 
members  present,  counts  them,  and  finding  less 
than  forty  present  in  the  House,  declares  the  Houso 
adjourned. 

(2)  To  count  kin  with  one  (Scotch):  To  compare 
one  s  pedigree  with  that  of  another. 

^  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  to  calculate, 
to  reckon,  to  compute,  and  to  count:  "  .  .  .  to 
calculate  is  the  generic  term ;  the  rest  denoted 
modes  of  calculating :  to  calculate  denotes  any 
numerical  operation  in  general,  but  is  particularly 
applicable  to  the  abstract  science  of  figures ;  the 
astronomer  calculates  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies ;  the  mathematician  makes  algebraic  calcu- 
lations: to  reckon  is  to  enumerate  and  set  down 
things  in  detail;  reckoning  is  applicable  to  the 
ordinary  business  of  life ;  tradesmen  keep  their  ac- 
counts by  reckoning  .  .  .  To  compute  is  to  como 
at  the  result  by  calculation  .  .  .  historians  and 
chronologists  compute  the  times  of  particular 
events  by  comparing  them  with  those  of  other 
known  events  .  .  .  To  count  is  as  much  as  to 
take  account  of,  and  when  used  as  a  mode  of  calcu- 
lation it  signifies  the  same  as  to  reckon  one  by  one ; 
as  to  count  one  by  one,  to  count  the  hours  or  min- 
utes .  .  .  These  words  are  all  employed  in 
application  to  moral  objects  to  denote  the  esti- 
mate which  the  word  takes  of  things.  To  calcu- 
late is  to  look  to  future  events  and  their  probable 
consequences  ...  to  compute  is  to  look  to  that 
which  is  past  and  what  results  from  any  past 
event  ...  to  reckon  is  either  to  look  at  that 
which  is  present  and  to  set  an  estimate  upon  it,  or 
to  look  to  that  which  is  future  as  something 
desirable  ...  To  count  is  to  look  on  tho  thing 
that  is  present  and  to  seta  value  upon  it,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  .  .•  ."  (Crabb:  Eny.Synon.) 

Count  (1),  *counte  (1),  s.  [O.  Fr.  conte,  cunte; 
Ital.  contot  from  Lat.  compute*.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  reckoning  or  numbering ;  tho  act  of  counting. 

".    .    .  bymycottn(, 
I  WHS  your  mother  much  upon  these  years.*' 

Shakesp.:  Rom.  <£Jitl.,  i.  3. 
*2.  A  number,  rockoning,  or  calculation. 
"  Tuo  thousand  mark  bi  counted 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  136. 

*3.  An  account. 

*II.  Fif/.:  Account,  reckoning,  or  estimation. 

B.  Law.: 

*1.  Tho  declaration  or  statement  of  a  plaintiff's 
case,  with  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place, 
when  and  where  an  injury  was  committed,  when 
these  are  requisite.  (Blackstone.) 

2.  A  separate  or  particular  charge  in  an  indict- 
ment; a  particular  statement  in  a  declaration  of 
complaint  or  in  pleading. 

II  Out  of  count,  Out  of  all  count:  Incalculable, 
infinite. 
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count-wheel,  $. 

Hor. :  A  wheel  with  peripheral  notches,  whose 
intervals  are  spaces  whose  proportions  are  1, 2,  3,  up 
to  12.  The  wheel  governs  the  striking  so  far  as  to 
regulate  the  number  of  blows.  The  knife-edge 
detent  being  lifted  out  of  a  notch,  the  hammer 
vibrates  so  long  as  the  edge  rests  on  the  portion  of 
the  wheel  between  the  notches.  These  spaces  are 
graduated  in  length,  so  as  to  allow  the  hammer  to 
make  1,2,3,  Ac.,  vibrations  up  to  12,  when  it  has 
completed  a  revolution  and  begins  again.  Seventy- 
eight  blows  are  struck  in  a  complete  revolution.  It 
is  superseded  in  some  clocks  by  the  rack  and  snail, 
invented  by  Tompion. 

count  (2),  *counte  (2),  *countee  (i),s.  [0.  Fr. 
conte,  comte,  from  Lat.  cornea  (genit.  comitis)=a 
companion;  so  called  because  the  person  who  re- 
ceived the  appellation  comeswaschosen  companion 
to  his  sovereign  or  chief.  The  term  comes  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  later  Roman  empire.]  A  foreign 
title  of  rank,  corresponding  to  tho  English  earl. 

count-cardinal,  s.  A  count  who  is  also  a  cardi- 
nal. 

"...    but  our  cottnt*cardinal 
Has  done  this,  and  'tis  well    .    .    ." 

Shakesp.;  Hen.  VIII,,  i.  L 

count-confect,  *.  A  nobleman  made  of  sweetness 
and  flattery. 

"Princes and  counties!  Surely,  a  princely  testimony, 
a  goodly  count-confect;  a  sweet  gallant,  surely!"—  Shakesp.: 
Much  Ado,  iv.  L 

count  palatine,  s. 

1.  Under  the  Merovingian  kings  the  Count  Pala- 
tine (Count  of  the  Palace}  was  a  high  judicial  offi- 
cer with  supreme  authority  over  cases  that  came 
directly  under  the  sovereign's  cognizance.    Later 
tho  title  was  given  to  powerful  lords,  who  held  over 
their  provinces  powers  similar  to  those  held  by  the 
original   Counts]  Palatine.     Such   provinces   were 
called  palatinates  or  counties  palatine. 

2.  In  England:  The  chief  or  head  of  a  county. 
He  exercised  almost  royal  prerogatives  within  his 
own  jurisdiction,  held  his  own  courts  and  appointed 
his  own  judges  and  officers.    All  writs  and  other 
legal  processes  could  only  be  issued  or  enforced  in 
his  name.    Three  Counts  Palatine  existed  in  Eng- 
land: the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  tho  Earl  of  Chester, 
and  the  Bishopof  Durham.    The  dignity  of  the  first 
is  now  vested  in  the  sovereign ;  that  of  the  second  in 
the  Prince  of  Wales  for  the  time  being,  and  that  of 
the  third  is  now  attached  to  the  Crown.    [COUNTY, 
PALATINATE.] 

*3.  German  Empire :  The  name  given  to  the  rulers 
of  two  German  or  Bavarian  states,  known  respect- 
ively as  tho  Upper  and  Lower,  or  Rhenish.  Palatin- 
ates. 

*c6unt'~a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  count,  and  -able.'} 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Able  or  possible  to  be  counted  or  reckoned. 

2.  Accountable. 

"We  are  countable  at  the  day  of  judgment." — Sander- 
son: Serin.,  ii.  49. 

II.  Fig* :  Fit  or  worthy  to  bo  reckoned  or  consid- 
ered ;  comparable. 

"  The  evils  which  you  desire  to  be  recounted  are  very 
many,  and  almost  countable  with  those  which  were  hidden 
in  the  basket  of  Pandora."— Spcn.se?-.-  Ireland. 

coun  -ten-an$e,  *  con-ten-ance,  *  con-ten- 
anse,  *con  ten-aunce,  *con-tin-aunce,  *coun- 
ten-aunce,  *coun-ten-aunse,  *kun-ten-aunce, 
s.  [O.  Yr.contenanc€i  cuntenance;  Sp.  contenensa; 
Ital.  continenza,  from  Lat.  continent ia=.  .  .  gest- 
ure, behavior,  demeanor,  from  contineo  =  to  hold 
in,  to  conduct:  con.=euHt=with, together,  and  teneo 
=to  hold.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

*1.  Air,  look,  expression,  or  appearance  of  the 
face. 

"  With  clipping  and  kessing  and  contenaunce  kende." 
Wtlltam-  ofPalerne,  4,900. 

2.  Tho  face,  tho  features. 
*3.  A  grimace. 

"  Wan  the  Amerel  hath  iherd  hym  telle, 
C'ontetiancc  mude  he  f em  and  felle." 

Sir  Ferumbras,  6,747. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Calmness  or  composure  of  look. 

"  The  two  great  maxims  of  any  great  man  at  court  are, 

always  to  keep  his  countenance    ,    .     ." — Swift. 

2.  Confidence  or  assurance  of  mien. 

"We  will  not  make  your  countenance  to  fall  by  the 
answer  ye  shall  receive.  — Bacon:  yew  Atlantis. 

3.  Kindness  or  good-will ;  an  appearance  of  en- 
couragement. 

"...  how  great  an  advantage  it  is  to  a  man  to  have 
the  countenance  of  the  governor  of  his  province." — Mel- 
mnth:  '»<•?•",  bk.  i.,  lett.  13. 


countenancing 


4.  Patronage,  support,  or  favor. 

"...  France  should  bind  herself  to  give  no  help  or 
countenance,  directly  or  indirectly  .  .  ."—  Macattl'iy; 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxii. 

5.  Support,  corroboration,  or  confirmation. 

"  .  .  .  in  our  day  the  hypothesis  of  Kant  and  Laplace 
receives  the  independent  countenance  of  spectrum  analy- 
sis, .  .  ." — Tyndall;  Fragments  of  Science  (3d  ed.).  vii. 
159. 

*6.  An  outward  appearance  or  show  of  look?, 
whether  real  or  pretended. 

"  The  election  being  over,  he  made  countenance  of  great 
discontent  thereat."—  Ascham:  Schoolmaster. 

*7.  External  appearance  or  show. 

"Apparailed  hem  thereafter, 
In  contenaunce  of  clothyng  comeii  disgised." 

Langland:  P.  Plowman,  B.  prol.  26. 

*B.  Law:  Credit  or  estimation. 

J(l)  To  "keep   one's   countenance:    To   continue 
m  or  composed,  without  showing  any  signs  of 
emotion  or  passion  of  any  kind. 

"...  kept  his  countenance  all  days  of  his  life  .  .  ." 
— Messinger:  The  Lover's  Melancholy,  \.  2. 

(2)  To  keep  one  in  countenance:  To  support  the 
confidence  of  another  by  one's  presence  or  assist- 
ance. 

(3)  In  countenance :  In  favor  or  confidence;  con- 
fident, assured. 

(4)  Out  of  countenance:   Out  of  favor  or  contfr 
donee;  abashed,  dismayed,  cast  down, 

"  When  Cain,  upon  the  non-acceptance  of  his  offering, 
was  ont  of  countenance  ,  ,  ."—Grew;  Cosmo.  Sacra,  bk. 
lv.,  ch.  iii. 

coun -ten-ance,  *coun -ten-aunce,  i\t.  [COUN- 
TENANCE, s.] 

1.  To  favor,  to  patronize,  to  support,  to   show 
encouragement  to.  • 

"...  William,  in  return,  gave  his  promise  not  to 
countenance  any  attempt  against  the  government  of 
France." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  To  support,  to  corroborate,  to  confirm. 

.  .  .  we  know  of  ^o  fact  countenancing  the  belief  .  .  ." 
— Darwin.-  Origin  of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  i.,  p.  26. 

3.  Used  frequently  in  the  sense   of   permitting, 
allowing ;  not  exactly  supporting  or  encouraging^ 
nor  yet  opposing. 

*4.  To  make  a  show  or  appearance  of;  to  pretend* 

"  Which  to  these  ladies  love  did  countenti>n-e." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  ii.  16. 

*5.  To  act  suitably  to,  or  in  keeping  with,  any- 
thing; to  keep  up  an  appearance  of. 

"  Malcolm  !  Banquo  ! 

As  from  your  graves  rise  up,  and  walk  like  sprites, 
To  countenance  this  horror  !" 

Shakesp..-  Macbeth,  ii.  3. 

6.  To  grace,  to  honor. 

"...  you  must  meet  my  master  to  countenance  my 
mistress." — Shakesp.:  Taming  of  Shrew,  iv.  1. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  counten- 
ance,  to  sanction,  and  to  support:  "Persons  are 
countenanced;  things  are  sanctioned;  persons  or 
things  are  supported :  persons  are  countenanced  in 
their  proceedings  by  the  apparent  approbation  of 
others;  measures  are  sanctioned  by  the  consent  or 
approbation  of  others;  measures  or  persons  are 
supported  by  every  means  which  may  forward  the 
object.  There  is  most  of  encouragement  in  counten 
ancing:  it  consists  of  some  outward  demonstra- 
tion of  regard  or  good  will  toward  the  person: 
there  is  most  of  authority  in  sanctioning;  it  is  the 
lending  of  a  name,  an  authority,  or  an  influence,  in 
order  to  strengthen  and  confirm  the  thing ;  there  is 
most  of  assistance  and  cooperation  in  sjtpport;it 
is  tho  employment  of  means  to  an  end.  Superiors 
only  can  countenance  or  sanction;  persons  in  all 
conditions  may  support:  those  who  countenance 
evil  doors  give  a  sanction  to  their  evil  deeds ;  those 
who  support  either  an  individual  or  a  cause  ought 
to  be  satisfied  that  they  are  entitled  to  support," 
(Crabb:  Eng. Synon.) 

c6"un'-ten-an$ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [COUNTEN- 
ANCE, r.] 

coun  -ten-anc-er,  s.  [Eng.  countenanc(e);  -cr.] 
One  who  countenances,  supports,  or  encourages 
another." 

"Are  you  her  Grace's  ctntntenancer,  lady?"—  Ki-aum.  «fr 
Fletch,:  Honest  Man's  Fortune,  iv.  1. 

coun  -ten-an9-Ing,  pr,  par.,  a.  &s.  [COUNTEN- 
ANCE, v.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  £  particip,  adj.;  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  encouraging,  supporting, 
or  aiding  another. 

"The  conntrn<tnci»a  of  the  rich  man  ugainst  the  poor." 
— Strype:  Mentor.  Edm.  '"/.,  anno  1553. 


btfil.     bo^;     ptfut,    Jtfwl;     cat,     gell,     chorus,     9hin,     bengh;     go,     £em;     thin,     this;     sin,     as,;     expect,     Xenophon.     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian.      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -gion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -cious,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,     del. 
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count  -er  (i),  'count-ere,  *cownt-ere,  'count- 
lire,  'countnour,  *cownt-owre,  s.  [O.  Fr.  comteor ; 
Fr.  conteur :  Lat.  computator=a  reckoner;  O.  Fr. 
comptuoir:  Fr.  eomproi'r ;  Low  Lat.  computatorium 
=  a  place  for  reckoning.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  One  who  counts,  reckons  up,  or  calculates;  a 
calculator,  a  reckoner. 

"  Covmtere.    Oomputarius." — Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  A  learner  of  arithmetic.    (Scotch.) 

3.  Anything  made  of  metal,  ivory  t  bone,  &c.,  used 
as  a  means  of  reckoning  or  of  keeping  an  account, 
as  in  games. 

"  What,  for  a  counter,  would  I  do  but  good  ?" 

Shakesp.:  As  I'ou  Like  It,  it  7. 

4.  False  or  counterfeit  coins. 

"...  a  bag  of  counters  made  out  of  old  kettles."— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  zii. 

*5.  Used  contemptuously  for  money. 
"  When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous, 
To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends." 

Shakesp,:  Julius  Ctesar,  iv.  3. 

*6.  A  table  or  board  on  which  money  is  counted ; 
a  money-changer's  table. 

7.  A  long  narrow  table  or  board  on  which  goods 
are  displayed,  weighed,  or  measured. 

"  It  was  not  safe  to  exhibit  such  publications  openly  on 
a  counter." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvL 

•8.  A  counting-house. 

"  Fnl  fast  his  countour  dore  he  schette." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,496. 

til.  Figuratively: 

1.  Anything  by  which  a  reckoning  or  calculation 
Is  or  can  be  made. 

"  The  outward  and  visible  phenomena  are  with  ns  the 
counters  of  the  intellect  .  .  ." — Tyndall:  Fragments  of 
Science  (3d  ed.),  ch.  ii.,  p.  237. 

2.  A  thing  of  little  or  no  importance,  a  trifle. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Much.:  An  apparatus  attached  to  a  steam- 
engine,  printing-press,  or  other  machine,  for  the 
purpose  of  counting  the  revolutions  or  impressions, 
as  tne  case  may  be. 

*2.  Old  Eng.  Law:  The  name  given  to  certain 
prisons  in  London  and  Southwark.  [CoMPTER.] 
Of  these  two  were  in  London :  one  in  the  Poultry, 
the  other  in  Wood-street ;  one  was  in  Southwark. 

"  To  both  the  Counters,  wher  they  have  releast 
Sundrie  indebted  prisoners." 

Play  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

•counter-house,  *countour-hous,  ».  A  count- 
ing-house. 

"Into  his  countour-hous  goth  he." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,488. 

COUnter-Jumper,  «.  A  slang  or  contemptuous 
epithet  for  an  assistant  in  a  shop ;  especially  a 
draper's  assistant ;  a  salesman  in  a  retail  dry  goods 
establishment. 

"  It  seems  free  enough  to  every  counter-jumper  in  the 
town." — C.  Kingsley;  Westward  Ho/ch.  x. 

cfiunf-Sr  (2),  pref.,  adv.,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  centre; 
Lat.  conrra=against.]  [CONTRA.] 

A.  As  pref. :  A  prefix  largely  used  in  composition 
to  express  counteraction  or  opposition.    It  is  used 
with  verbs,  adjectives,  or  nouns. 

B.  As  adverb  : 

I.  In  an  opposite  direction,  contrary,  in  opposi- 
tion. (With  verbs  of  motion.) 

"...  running  counter  to  all  the  rules  of  virtue." — 
Locke. 

•2.  Wrongly,  in  a  wrong  direction;  contrary  to 
right. 

"How  cheerfully  on  the  false  trail  they  cry! 
O,  this  is  counter,  yon  false  Danish  dogs!" 

Shakesp.:  Hamlet,  iv.  6. 
*3.  In  contrary  ways  or  directions. 

".  .  .  it  is  plain  the  will  and  the  desire  run  counter." 
-Locke. 

•4.  Directly  against ;  in  or  at  the  face. 
".    .    .    they  never  throw  counter,  but  at  the  back  of  the 
flyer." — Sandys'  Journal. 

C.  As  adjective: 

1.  Return  ;  in  return  or  answer. 

"...  the  counter  question  of  Jesus." — Strauss:  Life 
of  Jesus:  Tro.nl.  (1846),  §  181. 

2.  Adverse,  opposite,  opposing. 
"Innumerable  facts  attesting  the  counter  principle." 

— Isaac  Taylor. 
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D.  As  substantive : 

1,  Ship-building:  That  part  of  a  ship's  stern 
which  overhangs  the  stern-post.  The  counter-tim- 
bers spring  from  the  wing-transom,  which  extends 


Counter. 
A.    Hull  of  a  Vessel  showing  Counter-timbers. 

across  between  the  fashion-pieces,  crossing  in  front 
of  the  stern-post,  near  its  head.  At  the  top  of  the 
counter-timbers  is  the  taffrail.  (Knight.) 

2.  Mining :  A  cross  vein. 

3.  Bootmaking :  The  back  part  of  a  boot  or  shoe, 
around  the  heel  of  the  wearer,  and  to  which  the 
boot-heel  is  attached.    (Knight.) 

4.  Music:  The  same  as  COUNTER-TENOR  (q.  v.). 

5.  Farriery:  That   part   of   a  horse's   forehand 
which  lies  between  the  shoulders  and  under  the 
neck. 

counter-approaches,  s.pl. 

Fort. :  A  line  of  trenches  thrown  up  by  the  be- 
sieged to  hinder  the  approach  of  the  besiegers. 

If  Line  of  counter-approach:  A  line  of  trenches 
made  by  the  besieged  to  the  right  and  left  of  their 
covered  way  in  order  to  sweep  the  besiegers'  works. 

counter-attired,  a. 

Her.:  Applied  to  the  double  horns  of  animals 
when  borne  two  in  one  way  and  two  in  another  in 
opposite  directions. 

counter-attraction,  s.  Anything  which  acts  in 
opposition  or  contrary  to- any  attraction. 

"...  a  variety  of  counter-attractions  that  diminish 
their  effect."— Shenstone. 

counter-attractive,  a.  Acting  as  a  counter- 
attraction. 

counter-battery,  s. 

Fort. :  A  battery  at  the  crest  of  a  glacis,  to  silence 
the  fire  of  the  besiegers,  and  cover  the  storming 
party.  (Knight.) 

counter-beam,  s. 

Printing:  A  beam  connected  to  the  platen  of  a 
printing-press  by  two  or  more  rods,  through  the 
medium  of  which  the  reciprocating  motion  is  com- 
municated to  the  platen.  (Knight.) 

counter-bond,  s.  A  bond  or  security  of  indem- 
nification to  secure  one  who  has  himself  given 
security  for  another.  (Quarles:  Emblems.  Halli- 
well:  Cont.  to  Lexicog.) 

counter-brace,  s. 

Naut. :  The  brace  of  the  foretopsail  to  leeward. 

counter-brace,  v.  t. 

Naut. :  To  brace  the  yards  in  opposite  directions. 

counter-breastwork,  s. 

Fort.:  Works  constructed  to  intercept  those  of 
the  enemy. 

•counter-buff,  s.    A  blow  in  return. 

"When  they  give  the  Romanists  one  buff,  they  receive 
two  counter-buffs." — Milton:  Prelat.  Episcopacy,  p.  27. 

•counter-charm, «.  Anything  which  can  dissolve 
or  neutralize  the  effects  of  a  charm. 

•counter-charm,  f.  t.  To  dissolve  or  neutralize 
the  effects  of  a  charm. 

connter-chevronny, «. 

Her. :  A  division  of  the  field  chevronnise. 

counter-compony,  counter-compone,  s. 

Her.:  Applied  to  a  border,  bend,  or  other  ordi- 
nary which  is  composed  of  two  rows,  panes  or 
ranks  of  checkers,  of  alternate  metals  and  colors. 

counter-couchant,  a. 

Her. :  Applied  to  animals  borne  couchant,  and 
with  their  heads  in  opposite  directions. 

counter-courant,  a. 

Her.:  Applied  to  animals  borne  courant,  and 
with  their  heads  in  opposite  directions. 


counter-make 

counter-curse,  s.    Reciprocal  cursing. 
"With  cruel  counter-curses   and  angry  anathemas. "— 
Oauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  407. 

counter-deed,  s.  A  private  or  secret  deed,  inval- 
idating, annulling,  or  altering  a  public  deed. 

counter-die,  s. 

Engraving :  The  upper  die  or  stamp. 

counter-drain,  8. 

Hydraulic  Engineering:  A  drain  at  the  foot  of  a 
canal  or  dike  embankment,  to  catch  and  carry  off 
the  water.  (Knight.) 

counter-embattled, «. 

Her. :  Applied  to  an  ordinary  which  is  embattled 
on  both  sides.  [EMBATTLED.] 

counter-ermine,  a. 

Her. :  The  contrary  to  ermine,  being  a  black  field 
with  white  spots.  [ERMINE.] 

counter-evidence,  s.  Evidence  or  testimony  to 
contradict  or  invalidate  that  given  by  a  previous 
witness. 

"...  there  is  no  counter-evidence,  nor  any  witness, 
that  appears  against  it." — Barnet:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

counter-extension,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  or  state  of  extending  in 
an  opposite  direction. 

2.  Surg. :  A  method  of  reducing  a  fracture  by  ox- 
tension  in  the  opposite  direction. 

1[  Counter-extension  apparatus : 

Surg.:  An  apparatus  for  retaining  firmly  the 
upper  part  of  a  limb  while  extension  is  practiced 
upon  the  lower,  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  femur  or 
the  neck  of  the  trochanter  major,  to  enable  the 
bony  parts  to  unite  without  a  shortening  of  the 
limb. 

counter-faller,  s. 

Cotton-manufacture:  In  the  mule-spinner,  a 
counterweighted  wire,  which  is  depressed  when  the 
faller-wire  lowers  the  row  of  yarns  to  wind  them  on 
the  cop.  Its  duty  is  to  balance  the  threads  after 
they  are  depressed  by  the  faller-wire,  and  to 
straighten  them  when  loose. 

counter-flory,  a. 

Her, :  An  epithet  denoting  that  the  flowers  with 
which  an  ordinary  is  adorned  stand  opposite  to 
each  other. 

counter-force,  s.  An  opposing  or  counteracting 
force  or  power. 

"A  counter-force  conflicting  with  increase  of  popula- 
tion."—J.  S.  Mill,  in  OgiMe. 

counter-fugues, *.  pi. 

Music:  Fugues  proceeding  the  one  contrary  to 
the  other. 

counter-gate,  s.  Some  unknown  place  in  Wind- 
sor. Probably,  a  gate  which  went  out  by  the 
counterguard  of  the  castle,  consequently  by  the 
fosse,  or  ditch.  (Eng.  Ant.) 

"  I  love  to  walk  by  the  Counter-gate  "~- Shakesp. :  Merry 
Wires  of  Windsor,  iii.  S. 

counter-influence,  v.  t.  To  affect  by  an  opposing 
or  counteracting  influence. 

"  This  malignant  temper — is  counter-influenced  by  those 
more  meek  and  auspicious  ones." — Scott:  Chr.  Life,  i.  S. 

counter-influenced,  a.  Affected  by  an  opposing 
or  counteracting  influence. 

counter-influencing,  a.  Exerting  an  opposing 
or  counteracting  influence  upon. 

counter-irritant,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Acting  as  a  counter-irritant. 

B.  As  substantii'e : 

Med.:  An  irritant  application  to  the  external 
parts  of  the  body  designed  to  diminish,  counteract, 
or  remove  some  other  irritation  or  inflammation 
then  existing.  Such  are  rubefacients,  perpetual 
blisters,  issues  of  setons,  cauterizing  agents,  &c. 

counter-irritate,  v.  t. 

Med. :  To  act  as  a  counter-irritant :  to  produce  a 
secondary  or  artificial  disease  with  a  view  to  relieve 
the  primary  disease. 

counter-irritation,  s. 

Med. :  The  effect  produced  by  a  counter-irritant ; 
the  use  of  a  counter-irritant.  Any  irritation  arti- 
ficially established  with  the  view  of  diminishing, 
counteracting  or  removing  some  other  irritation  or 
inflammation  existing  in  the  body. 

counter-lath,  .1. 

Carp.:  A  lath  in  tiling  placed  between  every  two 
gauged  ones. 

'counter-make,  r.  t.  To  make  contrary  to  what 
anything  has  been  before. 

"He  .  .  .  began  to  make  and  unmake  and  counter* 
make  a  many  lines  and  dashes  upon  the  cloth  .  .  " — 
Copley.  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1614. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;   go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wglf,     work,     who,     s6n;     mute,     cub,    cure,    unite,    cflr,    rule,    full;     try,     Syrian,     x,    oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. 


counter-motion 

counter-motion,  «.  A  contrary,  opposing,  or 
co-nteracting  motion;  movement  in  an  opposite 
direction. 

"  If  any  of  the  returning  spirits  should  happen  to  fall 
foul  upon  others  which  are  outward  bound,  these  counter- 
motions  would  overset  them,  .  .  ." — Collier. 

counter-move,  v.  t.  &  i.  To  move  in  an  opposite 
or  contrary  direction. 

counter-movement,  s.  A  movement  in  an  oppo- 
site or  contrary  direction ;  a  counter-motion. 

'counter-natural,  a.  Opposite  or  contrary  to 
nature ;  contra-natural. 

"A  consumption  is  a  counter-natural  hectic  extenuation 
of  the  body." — Harvey:  On  Cbiuimptloiu. 

counter-negotiations,  s.  plural.  Negotiations 
opened  or  earned  on  in  opposition  to  previous  nego- 
tiations. 

counter-opening,  s.  An  opening  or  vent  on 
the  opposite  or  contrary  side,  or  in  a  different 
place. 

"...  mark  the  place  for  a  counter-opening."— Sharp : 
Surgery. 

counter-parole,  s. 

3/Y7. :  A  word  given  in  time  of  danger  as  a  coun- 
tersign. 

counter-pole,  s.  The  opposite  pole,  the  antip- 
odes. 

"The  very  counter-pole  to  the  luxurious  posture  of 
dinner." — DeQnincey:  Roman  Meats.  (Davies.) 

counter-ponderate,  v.  t.   To  weigh  against,  to 
counterbalance, 
counter-potence, .--. 

Her.:  An  epithet  denoting  that  the  pieces  called 
potences  are  set  the  one  opposite  the  other, 
counter-puff,  s.  An  opposing  or  contrary  breeze. 
"With  counter-puffs  of  sundry  winds  that  blow." 

Sylvester:  The  Fathers,  246.    (Dames.) 

counter-punch,  s. 

CItiiRing:  A  punch  which  supports  the  metal  be- 
neath while  the  hammer  is  applied  above,  and  may 
be  the  means  of  expanding  a  dented  place  by  out- 
ward pressure  while  blows  are  given  on  the  outer 
surface  around  the  spot  thus  supported. 

counter-quartered,  a. 

Her.:  An  epithet  employed  to  denote  that  each 
quarter  of  an  escutcheon  is  again  quartered. 

counter-rails,  s.pl. 

Shipbuilding :  The  ornamental  molding  across  a 
square  stern  at  the  termination  of  the  counter. 

•counter-refer, v.  i.    To  refer  back. 

"  They  counter-refer  to  each  other." — North:  Life  of  Lord 
Ouilford,  i.  102.  (Davtes.) 

counter-revolution,  s.  A  revolution  designed 
to  upset  one  which  has  already  succeeded,  and  to 
restore  the  former  state  of  things. 

''Undoubtedly  a  French  statesman  could  not  but  wish 
for  a  counter-revolution  in  England." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

counter-revolutionary,  a.  Of  the  nature  of, 
or  pertaining  to,  a  counter-revolution. 

counter-revolutionist,  *.  One  who  is  in  favor 
of  a  counter-revolution. 

counter-round, «. 

Mil. :  A  patrol  of  officers  visiting  and  inspecting 
the  rounds  or  sentinels. 

"To  walk  the  round  and  counter-round  with  his  fellow- 
inspectors." — Miltun:  Areopagittca. 

counter-salient,  a. 

Her. :  Applied  to  beasts  borne  salient  in  opposite 
directions. 

counter-scale,  s.  A  counterbalance  or  counter- 
poise. 

"To  compare  their  university  to  yours,  were  to  cast 
New-inne  in  counter-scale  with  Christ-Church  college, 
.  .  .-— ll,,ierll •  Fnmilmr  Letters,  1660.  (Xares  ) 

counter-sea,  s.  A  cross-sea,  one  running  against 
the  wind. 

"With  surging  billows  and  counter-seas." — Holland: 
Camden,  ii.  60.  (Darirs.) 

*counter-secure,  v.  t.  To  make  secure  or  give 
additional  security  or  warrant  to. 

"...  giving  that  pledge  from  the  throne,  and  engag- 
ing parliament  to  cottnter.ttecure  it?" — Burke:  <tn  n  lixji- 
ciile  l'i-</'-' . 

counter-security,  s.  Security  given  as  a  counter- 
bond  (q.  v.). 

*counter-service,  s.    Reciprocal  or  mutual  ser- 


i\  <-.  . 

"Without  some  pact  of  counter-services." — Sylvester: 
77,.  Tn.iihir*,  716.  (Dories.) 

counter-shaft,  s.  An  opposite  and  parallel  shaft 
driven  by  baud  or  gearing  from  the  former  one. 

counter-signature,  s.  The  name  of  an  official 
countersigned  on  a  document.  [COUNTERSH;XA- 

TURE.] 
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counter-Slope,  ».    An  overhanging  slope. 

counter-statement,  .--.  A  statement  made  in 
opposition  or  contradiction  to  another. 

'counter-strive,  v.  i.  To  strive  against  or  in 
opposition  to. 

counter-surety,  s.  The  same  as  COUNTER-BOND 
(q.v.). 

counter-swallowtail,  s. 

Fort.:  An  outwork  in  the  form  of  a  single  te- 
naille,  with  a  wide  gorge. 

counter-thrust,  s.  A  thrust  or  blow  in  return 
for  another. 

counter-timber,  .-•. 

Shipbuilding:  One  of  the  timbers  in  that  part  of 
a  ship's  stern  which  overhangs  the  stern-post. 

counter  trade-winds,  s.  pi. 

Meteorol.  <t  Physical  Oeog.:  Winds  blowing  in 
the  reverse  direction  to  the  trade-winds.  They  are 
in  a  region  further  north  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  further  south  in  the  southern  one,  than 
the  winds  to  which  they  are  counter. 

counter-trench,  s. 

Fort. :  A  trench  made  by  the  garrison  to  intercept 
that  of  the  besiegers. 

counter-tripping,  counter-trippant,  a. 

Her. :  Applied  to  animals  borne  trippart  in  op- 
posite directions. 

counter-type,  s.  A  corresponding  type ;  an  ana- 
logue. 

counter-vair,  counter- vairy,  s. 

Her. :  A  variety  of  vair  {q.  v.),  in  which  the  cups 
or  bells  are  arranged  base  to  base  and  point  to 
point. 

counter-vault, «. 

Masonry :  An  inverted  arch  or  vault. 

counter- weight,  s.  A  counter-balancing  weight ; 
a  counterpoise. 

•count  -er  (3),  *cownt-ir,  *cownt-yr,  s.  [An 
abbreviated  form  of  encounter  (q.  v.).] 

I.  An  encounter,  a  meeting. 

"With  kindly  counter  under  Mimick  shade." 

Spenser:  Teares  of  the  Muses,  WfJ. 
Z.  A  division  of  an  army  engaged  in  a  battle. 
c6unf-er,  *count-ur,  v.i.&t.  [COUNTER  (2), «.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

•I.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  encounter  or  meet  in  opposi- 
tion ;  to  engage. 

"  When  they  counter  upon  one  quarry." — Albumazar, 
v.l.  (Dafies.) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Boxing :  To  return  a  blow  while  receiving  one. 
"His  left  hand  countered  provokiugly." — C.  Kingsley: 
Two  Years  Ago,  ch.  xiv. 

•2.  Music :  To  sing  in  harmony. 

B.  Trans. :  To  oppose,  to  encounter,  to  meet. 

"  His  answer  countered  every  design  of  the  interroga- 
tions."— Xorth:  Examen,  p.  246.  (Davies.) 

count-Sr-act',  t>.  t.  [Pref.  counter,  and  act 
(q.  v.).]  To  act  m  opposition  to  anything,  so  as  to 
hinder  or  destroy  its  effect ;  to  act  as  an  antidote 
to. 

"...  one-half  of  their  ability  was  employed  in 
counteracting  the  other  half." — Macaultty.-  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  zi. 

count-Sr-act  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.   [COUNTERACT.] 

count-er-act  -Ing,  *con-tra-act  ing,  pa.  par., 

O.&K.     [COUNTERACT.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjecfii''  : 

1.  Lit.:  Acting  or  working  in  opposite  directions. 
"These  have  no  antagonist  grinders  nor  ct,ntra-acting 

millstones."—  Smith:  Portrait  of  Old  Age,  p.  88. 

2.  Fig. :  Acting  in  an  opposite  direction  so  as  to 
counteract  tho  effects  of  anything. 

C.  Assubst.:  Counteraction. 

c5un-te"r-ac  -tlon,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and  action.~\ 
Action  in  opposition  to  anything  so  as  to  hinder  or 
annul  its  effect ;  a  counteracting  influence. 

".  .  .  no  leap  could  take  place,  were  it  not  by  a  coun- 
teraction of  the  law  [of  gravitation]." — DeQuincvti  11,-rAs 
(ed.  1863),  vol.  ii..  p.  115. 

coun-ter-ac  -tlve,  a.  t  a.  [Pref.  counter,  and 
active.} 

A.  -4s  «'//.:  Tending  to  counteract;  having  tho 
power  or  quality  of  counteracting. 

tB.  Att  suhst.:  Anything  which  tends  to  counter- 
act, or  has  tho  power  or  quality  of  counteracting. 

"  Poetry  is  also,  in  its  highest  types,  the  best  f.u,<t< ,-. 
.  materialism. " — Brit.  pimc/.  H'Tirir,  1H73,  p.  188. 

Tcoun-ter-ac'-tlve-ly4,  <trh\  [Eng.  counteractive ; 
•Ii/.]  In  a  counteracting  manner;  so  as  to  coun- 

ti-ract. 


counter-changed 

coun-ter-a  -gent,  ».  Anything  which  tends  to 
counteract;  an  opposing  agent ;  a  counteractive. 

c<Sun-ter  bal  -an;e,  v,  t.  [Pref.  counter,  and 
balance*] 

1.  Lit.:  To  weigh  or  act  against  with  an  equal 
weight  or  effect ;  to  countervail,  to  balance. 

"  The  remaining  air  was  not  able  to  counterbalance  the 
mercurial  cylinder." — Boyle. 

2.  Fig. :  To  be  an  equivalent  to,  to  balance. 

"  The  abstract  beauty  and  advantage  of  this  principle 
seem  to  be  counterbalanced  in  practice  by  some  unknown 
cause,  .  .  ."—Herschel:  Astronomy  (5th  ed.,  1868),  §198. 

coun-tSr-bal-ance,  s.    [COUNTERBALANCE,  ti.J 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  weight  acting  in  an  opposite  direction, 
and  balancing  another ;  a  counterpoise. 

2.  Fig.:  An  equivalent  or  counterbalancing  power, 

"  But  peaceful  kings,  o'er  martial  people  set. 
Each  other's  poise  and  counterbalance  are.' 

Dryden:  Annus  Mirabilis. 
II.  Machinery : 

1.  A  weight  in  a  driver  or  fly-wheel  to  overcome  a 
dead  point,  or  balance  the  weight  of  some  object 
whose  gravity  affects  the  opposite  side  of  the  wheel. 

2.  A  suspended  weight  to  counterpoise  the  weight 
of  a  drawbridge,  crane-jib,  bob,  or  working-beam. 
(Knight.) 

coun-tSr-bal-anced,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [COUNTER- 
BALANCE, ».] 

coun-tSr-bal  -anc.-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  a.  [COUN- 
TERBALANCE, ».] 

A.  A  B.   As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the- 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  balancing  any  weight  or  power 
by  an  equal  weight  or  power  acting  in  an  opposite 
direction. 

•coon  -ter-band,  a.  [CONTRABAND.]  Contra- 
band, illegal,  illicit. 

"You  carry  on  no  counterband  trade." — Walpole:  Lett, 
to  Mann,  iii.  309.  (Davies.) 

*coun  -ter-band-ed,  a.  [Eng.  counterband ;  -ed.1 
Contraband. 

"Let  them  be  staved  or  forfeited  like  counterbanded 
goods." — Dryden:  Pref.  to  Fables.  (Davies.) 

*c6un  -ter-bane,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and  bane.] 
An  antidote. 

"Strong  counterbane." — Sylvester:  Eden,  228. 

*c6"un'-ter-bl-as,  v.  t.  [Pref.  counter,  and  bias.} 
To  bias  or  prejudice  against,  to  set  against. 

"  Which  BO  coitnterbiascd  that  king's  judgment  against 
Presbytery."— Gauden :  Tears  oj the  Church,  p. 604.  (Davies.) 

*c6un'-ter-brave,  s.   [Pref.  counter,  and  brave.] 
A  boast  or  challenge  against  another. 
"Maketh*  enemy  yield  with  these  our  counterbravcs." 
Chapman:  Iliad,  xvi.  680.    (Davies.) 

*co"un  -tSr-buff,  v.  t.  [Pref.  counter,  and  buff,  v.] 
To  strike  or  drive  m  a  direction  opposite  to  a  former 
or  existing  impulse ;  to  repulse,  to  drive  back. 

"  .    .    .    then  shoots  amain, 
Till  countertntff1  d  she  stops,  and  sleeps  again." 

Dryden. 

*coun -ter-buff, s.  [COUXTERBCFF,  r.]  Astrokeor 
impulse  in  a  direction  opposite  to  a  former  or  exist- 
ing impulse ;  a  blow  which  drives  back. 

"He  at  the  second  gave  him  such  a  counterbuff,  that 
because  Phalantus  was  not  to  be  driven  from  the  saddle, 
the  saddle  with  broken  girths  was  driven  from  the  horse." 
— Sidney. 

*c6un  -ter-buffed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [COUNTER- 
BUFF,  v.] 

•coun  -ter-cast,  s,  [Pref.  counter,  and  cast,  s.J 
An  antagonistic  or  opposing  device. 

"  He  gan  devize  this  countercast  of  slight." 

Spenser.-  F.  Q.,  VL  Iii.  16. 

•cfiun  -ter-cast-er,  s.  [Eng.  counter  (1),  s.,  and 
caster.]  A  bookkeeper,  a  caster-up  of  accounts,  a 
reckoner. 

*coun -ter-change,  s.  [Prefix  counter,  and 
change.]  An  exchange  or  reciprocation. 

*co"un  -ter  change,  v.  t.  [COUNTEHCHANGE,  «.] 
To  exchange,  to  give  and  receive,  to  alternate,  to 
mark  in  alternate  patches. 

"Witch-elms,  that  counterchange  the  floor 
Of  this  flat  lnwn  with  dusk  and  bright." 

Tennyson:  In  Mem.,  Inxix. 

*c6un -ter  $hanged,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [COCNTER- 

rHANGE,  tl.J 

*A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:   Exchanged,  reciprocated,  alter 
nated. 

2.  Her.:  A  term  used  to  imply  that  the  field  is  of 
two  tinctures,  metal  and  color:  that  part  of  tho 
charge  which  lies  in  the  metal  being  of  color,  and 
that  part  which  lies  in  the  color  bcin^  metal. 


boll,    boy;     pout,    jowl;    cat,    fell,     chorus,     c.hin,    bench;     go,     gem;     thin,    (his;     sin,    as,;     expect,     Xenophon,    exist,   ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shus.     -ble,     -die,    &c.  =  bel,     del. 


counter-changing 

«c6un  -t?r-9lianj;-Iftg,  pr.  par.,  a.  &».    [Cocs- 

TERCKANGE,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it-  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
rerb.) 

C.  Assubst.  :  The  act  of  exchanging  or  alternat- 
ing- 

c5lin'-tSr-9liar  £6,  *.  [  Pref  .  counter,  and  charge, 
s.]  A  charge  brought  in  opposition  or  contradic- 
tion to  another. 

*c6Tln'-t5r-5liarni,  «.  [Pref.  counter,  and  charm.] 
Anything  which  counteracts  the  effect  of  a  charm  ; 
an  antidote  or  counteractive  to  a  charm. 

"Now.  touch*  d  by  cotmtfrcharma,  they  change  again." 
Pupe  :  Homer'i  Odj/ss«u,  bk.  z.,  I.  463. 

*coun'-ter-$liarni,  v.  t.  [Pref.  counter,  and 
charm,  v.]  To  counteract  or  destroy  the  effects  of 
a  charm,  or  anything  acting  as  a  charm. 

"Like  a  spell  It  was  to  keep  us  invulnerable,  and  BO 
eountercharm  all  our  crimes,  .  .  ."—  Decay  of  Piety. 

"coun'-te'r-slianned,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [COUNTER- 
CHARM,  t'.] 

*c6un'-tSr-9h8ck,  f.  t.  [Pref.  counter,  undcheck, 
v.]  To  oppose,  to  check  by  an  opposing  power. 

c6un'-ter-9&Sclc,  ».   [COUNTERCHECK,  v.  ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  check  or  repulse. 

"Who  painfully  with  much  expedient  march 
Have  brought  a  countercheck  before  your  gates, 
To  save  unacratch  d  your  city's  threatened  cheeks." 
Sliukesp.:  King  John,  ii.  1. 

2.  A  reproof,  a  rebuff,  an  answer  to  a  check. 

"  .    .    .    many  things  perplex 
With  motions,  checks,  and  counterchecks." 

Tennyson:  The  Two  Voices. 

II.  Carp.:  A  countercheck-plane  (q.  T.). 

countercheck-plane,  s. 

Carp.  :  A.  plane  for  working  out  the  groove  which 
unites  the  two  sashes  of  a  window  in  the  middle. 
(Knight.) 

c6un'-tSr-$hecked,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [COUNTER- 
CHECK, «.] 

c6un'-ter-gheck-Iftg,  pr.par.,  a.  &«. 

A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  tfe  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  xuliit.  :  The  act  of  checking,  repulsing,  or 
censuring. 

*c6un'-tSr-cdup,  r.  t.  [Fr.  contrecmip.]  To  over- 
come, to  surmount,  to  repulse,  to  overturn,  to  de- 
stroy. (Scotch.) 

c<fiin'-t3r-C\ir-rent,  re.  &  ».  [Pref.  counter,  and 
current.] 

*A.  As  adj.:  Running  or  flowing  in  an  opposite 
direction. 

B.  Assubst.  :  A  current  running  or  flowing  in  an 
opposite  direction. 

*c6un-ter-dls-tlftc  -tion,  «.  [Pref.  counter,  and 
distinction.]  The  same  as  CONTRADISTINCTION, 
(q.v.). 

'*  I  call  it  moral,  in  counterdistlnction  to  philosophical 
or  physical."  —  More.  Conject.  Cabb.,  p.  195. 

*c6un'-t3r-draw,  v.  t.  [Prof,  counter,  and  araw.] 
To  copy  a  design  by  means  of  tracing-cloth  or  paper, 
or  other  transparent  material  ;  to  trace. 

*c6un  -tSr-draw-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.  [Couw- 
TERDRAW,  v.] 

A.  &.  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (  See  the 
Terb.) 

C.  Assubst.  :  The  act  or  art  of  copying  a  design 
by  means  of  any  transparent  material. 

co"un  -tor-drawn,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [COUNTEB- 


CoHn-ter-ex-tend',  v.  t.  [Pref.  counter,  and  ex- 
tend.] To  extend  in  an  opposite  direction. 

"...  a  counterextending  band  attached  to  the  bed- 
head .  .  .  "  —  Knight:  Diet.  Mechanics  (s.  v.  <-»un(>'r- 
extenston). 

ctfun  -tSr-felt,  *con-tre-fete,  *con-ter-fete, 
*coun-ter-fete,  *coun-tre-fete,  *coun-ter-fayt, 
*coun-ter-fate,  r.  t.  &  i.  [  Ital.  contraffare  ;  O.  Sp. 
contrafacer;  Sp.  contrahacer.  ]  [COUNTERFEIT,  a.J 

A.  Transit  ir<  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  imitate,  to  mimic. 

"  And  count  refet  hym  as  an  ape." 

Chauecr:  Bouse  of  Fame,  iii.  12L 

2.  To  imitate  or  copy  with  Intent  to  pass  off  the 
copy  or  imitation  as  original  and  genuine  ;  to  forge. 

3.  To  put  on  a  semblance  of,  to  imitate  or  assume 
the  appearance  of  ;  to  copy,  to  feign. 

"  He  counterfeited  childish  fear, 
And  shrieked,  and  shed  full  many  a  tear." 

^•"tt:  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  11. 
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II.  Lair:  To  forge  money,  to  imitate  in  base  or 
counterfeit  metal.  To  counterfeit  the  money  of  the 
United  States,  whether  it  be  coin,  treasury  or 
national  bank  note,  is  felony  [Coixj. 

"...  persons  beyond  sea  had  of  late  attempted  to 
counterfeit  teuton*,  shillings,  groats,  and  other  the  kiiiK'> 
coin  of  silver,  .  .  ."  —  Strype:  Memorials;  Edw.  VI.,  an. 
1548. 

*B.  Intrans.  :  To  deceive,  to  carry  on  a  deception, 
to  act  a  part,  to  feign. 

"Ah,  sirrah,  a  body  would  think  this  was  well  counter- 
feitedl  I  pray  you,  tell  your  brother  how  well  I  counter- 
feited."— Shakesp.:  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  3. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  counterfeit  and  to 
imitate,  see  IMITATE. 

coun'-tSr-felt,  *  coun-ter-fayte,  *  coun-ter- 
fet,  a.  &  a.  [Fr.  contrefait,  pa.  par.  of  contrefaire 
=  to  counterfeit,  from  Lat.  contra=againstj  and 
facio=to  make;  so  to  make  anything  that  it  fits 
exactly  against  another.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Made  in  imitation  of  something  else,  with  in- 
tent to   be  passed  off    as  original  and  genuine  ; 
forged,  spurious,  fictitious,  not  genuine. 

"  And  tooke  oat  the  woolfe  in  his  counterfeit  cote, 
And  let  out  the  sheepea  blood  at  his  throte." 

Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar;  Sept. 

*2.  Resembling,  presenting  the  appearance  or 
likeness  of. 

"The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers." 

Shakeup,:  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

3.  Assuming  an  appearance  or  semblance  of  some- 
thing not  genuine  ;  false,  deceitful,  hypocritical. 

(1)  Qf  persons: 

"  .  .  .  an  arrant  counterfeit  rascal  .  .  ."  —  $hake*p..- 
Henry  P.,  iii.  6. 

(2)  Of  things  : 

"...  they  are  busied  about  a  counterfeit  assurance 
.  .  ."  —  Shakesp.:  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  4. 

II.  Law:  Forged,  spurious,  not  genuine;  made  of 
base  or  spurious  metal. 

If  For  the  difference  between  counterfeit  and 
spurious,  see  SPURIOUS. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  One  who  counterfeits  or  personates  another; 
an  impostor,  a  cheat,  a  hypocrite. 

"  A  drunken  Christian  and  a  Jewish  Christian  being  at 
tearmes  of  brabble,  the  drunkard  calPd  the  counterfait 
a  drunken  companion,  and  the  cnttnterfaite  called  him  a 
Jew."  —  Copley:  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  1614. 

2.  An  imitation,  copy,  or  likeness  of  anything;  a 
portrait,  a  counterpart. 

"  That  even  Nature  selfe  envlde  the  same, 
And  grudgM  to  see  the  coitnterfet  should  shame 
The  thing  it  selfe    .    .    ." 

Spenser  :tF.  Q.,  III.  viii.  5. 

3.  An  imitation  or  copy  of  anything  made  with 
the  intent  of  passing  it  off  as  original  or  genuine. 

"One  who  does  not  value  real  glory  will  not  value  its 
counterfeit."—  Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  ii, 

4.  Anything  which  falsely  assumes  the  appearance 
or  semblance  of  something  else  ;  a  spurious,  false,  or 
deceitful  imitation  or  feigned  semblance  of  any- 
thing. 

"  .  .  .  I  am  no  counterfeit:  to  die  is  to  be  a  counter- 
feit; for  he  is  bat  the  counterfeit  of  a  man  who  hath  not 
the  life  of  a  man  .  .  ."  —  Shakesp.:  Henry  IV.,  Pt,  I., 
v.  4. 

5.  False  or  spurious  coin. 

"...  never  call  a  true  piece  of  pold  a  counterfeit 
.  .  ."—Shakeap.-  Henry  IV.,  Pt.  /.,  ii.  4. 

*II.  Law:  One  who  obtains  money  or  goods  by 
counterfeit  letters  or  orders. 
c6un'-te"r-felt-e*d,  pa.  par.  or  a.   [COUNTERFEIT, 


r.] 


"  Full  well  they  laughed  with  counterfeited  glee 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he." 

Goldsmith. 

cfmn'-ter-felt-er,  *coun-ter-fet-ter,  *coun- 
ter-fayt-Or,s.  [Eug.  counterfeit;  -er,] 

1.  One  who  counterfeits,  forges,  or  makes  an  imi- 
tation or  copy  of  anything  with  the  intent  of  pass- 
ing off  the  copy  as  original  and  genuine ;  a  forger,  a 
coiner. 

"Henry  the  Second  altered  the  coin,  which  was  cor. 
rupted  by  counterfeiters,  .  .  ." — Camden. 

*2.  One  who  assumes  characters ;  an  actor,  a 
mimic. 

".  .  .  no  man  hath  sene  a  better  cntinterfmjtnr  or 
player  in  any  comedie  or  tragedie." — Hall:  Edw,  IV. , 
an.  14. 

3.  One  who  assumes  a  false  appearance  or  sem- 
blance; one  who,  with  deceitful  or  fraudulent 
motives,  assumes  a  character  which  is  not  his  own. 


countering 

coun  -ter-felt  -Ing,  *coun-ter-fayt-yng,  pr. 
par.,  a.  &  «.  [COUNTERFEIT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  imitating  or  copying  anything  with 
the  intent  of  fraudulently  passing  off  the  copy  as 
original  and  genuine. 

2.  The  assumption  of  a  false  character  or  appear- 
ance ;  deceit,  hypocrisy. 

"Lying  and  counterfeiting  my  soul  abhorreth  .  .  ." — 
State  Trialst  Earls  of  Essex  &  Southampton,  un.  1600. 

3.  A  spurious  imitation. 

"Neither  is  Thomas  Cardinal's  life  any  thyng  save  a 
counterfayty ng  of  Saint  Thomas  of  Canterbury."— Tyndall: 
Works,  p.  361. 

tco'un'-te'r-felt-ly",  *coun-ter-fayte-ly,  adv. 
[Eng.  counterfeit;  -ly.]  In  a  spurious,  false,  or 
deceitful  manner;  not  genuinely,  falsely,  ficti- 
tiously. 

"...    I  will  practice  the  insinuating  nod  and  be  off 

to    them    most    counterfeitly    .     .     ." — Shakesp.:    Coriol., 
ii.  3. 

tcoun'-ter-felt-ness,*.  [Eng.cownter/eif;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  counterfeit;  spuriousness, 
falseness. 

"  A  reply  to  which  came  out  afterward,  shewing  the 
counterfeitness  of  Dr.  Anthony's  Aurum  Potabile,  Oxon. 
1623."— Ward;  Oreaham  Pro/.,  p.  265. 

*c<5un'-t§r-felt-ress,  *coun -t5r-felt-resse,  s. 
[Eng.  counterfeiter;  -ess.]  A  female  who  counter- 
feits. 

"...  darae  nature,  the  counterfeit resse  of  the  celes- 
tial! workemen,  .  .  ."—Holinshed:  Ireland,  ch.  ii. 

*c6un'-tSr-feIt-ttre,  *con-tre-fait-ure,  s.     [O. 
Fr.  contrefaiture.]    Counterfeiting,  simulation. 
'*  Al  his  contrefaiture  is  colour  of  sinne  and  bost." 
Polit.  Songs  (ed.  Wright),  p.  336. 

*coun'-tSr-fSr-m5nt,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and  /er- 
ment.]  A  ferment  opposed  to  a  ferment. 

"What  unnatural  motions  and  counterferments  must  a 
medley  of  intemperance  produce  in  the  body  F'— Addison: 
Spectator. 

*  c6un-ter-fe  -§ an§e,  *  coun-ter-fei-sance, 
*COUnt-er-fes-aunce,  s.  [FT.contrefaisance,  from 
contrefaire.] 

1.  The  act  of  counterfeiting  or  imitating  with  a 
fraudulent  intent;  forgery;  coining. 

2.  The  fraudulent  assumption  of  a  false  character 
or  appearance. 

"  Of  fowle  Dnessa,  when  her  borrowed  light 
Is  laid  away,  and  counterfesaunce  knowne." 

Spenser:  F,  Q,,  I.  viii.  4». 

3.  An  imitation,  a  copy,  a  likeness. 

"  This  goodly  counterfesaunce  he  did  frame." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  iv.  27. 

coun  -t5r-f611,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and  Eng.  foil, 
from  Lat./olium=aleaf.] 

1.  That  portion  of  the  tally  formerly  struck  in  the 
exchequer,  which  was  kept  by  an  officer  of  that 
court;  the  other  portion,  called  the  st<>ck,  being 
delivered  to  the  lender  of  the  money  as  his  voucher 
for  the  amount  lent.    [COUNTERSTOCK.] 

2.  A  portion  of  a  document,  permanently  fixed  in 
a  book,  to  which  is  attached  another  portion,  such 
as  a  bank  check,  or  draft,  easily  detached  for  hand- 
ing over  to  a  second  party.    On  the  counterfoil,  or 
part  retained  by  the  drawer  of  the  document,  are 
written  the  date  and  other  particulars  of  the  por- 
tion handed   over.    [More   generally  called  STUB 
(q.v.).] 

coiln'-ter-r6rt,  «.    [Pref,  counter,  and/ort.] 

1.  Masonry:  A  pier  or  buttress  bonded  as  a  revet- 
ment to  the  back  of  a  retaining  wall,  to  support 
and  also  tie  the  wall,  such  as  the  scarp  of  a  fort,  to 
the  bank  in  the  rear.    The  buttress  is  sometimes  on 
the  face.  When  arches  are  turned  between  counter- 
forts, it  is  called  a  counter-arched  revetment. 

2.  A  spur  or  projecting  part  of  a  mountain. 

coun  -tSr-gauge,  coun -t§r  gage,  s.  [Pref. 
counter,  and  gauge.] 

Carp.:  An  adjustable,  double-pointed  gauge  for 
transferring  the  measurement  of  a  mortise  to  the 
end  of  a  stick  where  a  tenon  is  to  be  made,  or  vice 
versa. 

coun  -ter-guard,  s.    [Pref.  counter,  and  </uard.] 

Fort. :  A  rampart  in  advance  of  a  bastion  and 
having  faces  parallel  thereto. 

coun  -t§r-Ing,  *cown-ter-ynge,  prt  par ,  a. 
&  s.  [COUNTER,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  <f  particip.  adj.;  (See  the 
verb.) 
C.  -4s  substantive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  encountering ;  an  en 
counter. 


fate,     fat,    fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    thlre;     pine,     pit,    sire,    sir,     marine;    go,     pot, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     wSrk,     who,     son;     mute,     cub,     cttre,     unite,     cur,     rule,     full;     try,     Syrian,      se,     oe  =  e;     ey  =  a.       qu  =  kw. 


counterleague 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Boxing :  The  giving  ami  receiving  of  a  blow  at 
the  same  time. 

*'2.  Music :  Singing  in  parts,  or  in  harmony. 

"  Coienterynge  yn  songe.    Concenhis." — Prompt.  Parr. 

*COUn  -ter-league,  r.  /.  &  t.  [Pref.  counter,  and 
league,  v.J 

A.  Intrans.;   To   league  or  confederate  against 
others. 

"This  king  .  .  .  counterleagues  with  all  the  princes 
he  could  draw  in."— Daniel.-  Hist.  Eng.,  p.  163. 

B.  Trans.:   To  form  a  league  or  confederation 
against. 

"Lest  they  should  take  the  alarm  and  counterleague  it." 
—.\orth:  Examen,  p.  21.  (Davies.) 

*c6*un  -ter-let,  a.  [Pref.  counter;  -let.]  An  ob- 
stacle, a  hindrance  (?). 

"To  tread  this  maze,  not  free  from  countertet." 

Aorcten;  Labyrinth  of  Man's  Life. 

*coun-te"r-ll-bra -tlon,  s.    [Pref.  counter,  and 
libration.] 
Astron.:    Libration    in    an   opposite   direction. 

[LlBRATION.J 

"  It  [  Ji  clock]  shall  show — nil  the  comprehensible  motions 
of  the  heavens,  and  count erlibration  of  the  earth,  accord- 
ing to  Copernicus." — Jf .  of  Worcester:  Cent,  of  Invent. t  §23. 

coun -ter-llght  (gh  silent),  s.  [Pref.  counter, 
and  light.] 

Paint.:  Alight  striking  from  an  opposite  direc- 
tion on  a  painting,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  to  a 
disadvantage. 

*C&"un -t5r-lf,  a.  [Eng.  counter  (1),  8.;  -ly.] 
Belonging  to  or  fit  for  a  prison. 

"Ye  stale,  cuttnterly  villain." 

Preston:  K.  Cambists.     (Davies.) 

c6un-te"r-man,  *.  [Eng.  counter  (1),  s.,  and 
man.]  A  clerk  in  a  store  who  attends  at  the  coun- 
ter to  sell  goods. 

coun-ter-mand',  v.  t.  [Fr.  contremander,  from 
<-ont  re = against,  and  man<ier=to  order.] 

1.  To  give  an  order  opposite  or  in  contradiction  to 
a  previous  one ;  to  annul  a  previous  order  and  give 
a  counter-order ;  to  revoke,  to  recall. 

*2.  To  contradict,  to  oppose. 

"For  us  to  alter  any  thing,  is  to  lift  up  ourselves  against 
Ood,  and,  as  it  were,  to  countermand  him." — Hooker. 

*3.  To  forbid,  to  prohibit. 

"Avicen  countermand  letting  blood  in  choleric  bodies, 
.  .  ." — Harvey. 

coun'-ter-mand,  s,  [Fr.  contremand*.]  An  order 
contrary  to  aud  annulling  a  previous  order ;  the 
revoking  of  an  order  already  given.  [COUNTER- 
MAND, r,] 

"  Some  tardy  cripple  bore  the  countermand, 
That  came  too  lag  to  see  him  buried." 

Shakesp.,  Richard  III.,  11.  L 

tc6~un-ter-mand  -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  countermand; 
-able.]  Possible  to  be  countermanded;  that  may 
be  revoked  or  repealed. 

coun-ter-mand -6d,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [COUNTER- 
MAND, v.] 

c6"un-ter-mand  -Ing,  pr.par.,a.  &s.  [COUNTER- 
MAND, r.] 

A.  &  B.    As  pr    par.  <£  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  revoking  a  previous  order 
by  giving  one  contrary  or  opposite  to  it. 

coun  -te"r-mar9h,  v.  i.    [COUNTERMARCH,  s.] 
^fiL :  To  march  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in 

which  one  has  been  moving. 

"The  two  armies  marched  and  countermarched,  drew 

near  and  receded." — Macuulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  zvii. 

COUn  -ter-mar9h,  s.    [Pref.  counter,  and  march.] 

'A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit.:  In  the  same  sense  as  B. 

*!I.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  movement  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in 
whichone  has  been  going;  retrocession. 

".  .  .  the  tumult*,  marches,  and  countermarches  of 
the  animal  spirit*  ?"— Cull iert  On  Thought. 

2.  A  change  or  alteration  of  conduct ;  a  chaugeof 
measures. 

"They  make  him  do  and  undo,  go  forward  and  buck- 
ward  by  such  countermarches  and  retractions,  us  we  tin 
not  willingly  impute  to  wisdom."— Burnet:  Theory  "f  th? 
Ear  Hi. 

B.  Military: 

1.  A  march  or  movement  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  that  in  which  men  have  been  marching. 

*2.  A  movement  such  as  to  change  the  face  of  the 
wings  of  a  battalion,  those  on  the  right  now  occupy- 
ing the  left  aud  vice  versa,  and  those  in  the  rear 
now  occupying  the  front. 
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coun  -ter-mar§h-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «.  [COUN- 
TERMARCH, v.] 

A.  &  B.  -4«  pr.  par.  d~  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  marching  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  in  which  men  have  been  marching. 

*'  Mackay,  meanwhile,  wasted  some  weeks  in  marching, 
in  countermarching,  and  in  indecisive  skirmishing." — 
Macaulay.-  Hist.  E»g.,  ch.  xiii. 

c6"un'-ter-mark,  «,    [Pref.  counter,  and  ?narfc.j 

1.  Co?nmerce : 

(1)  An   additional   mark   or    sign    placed   upon 
goods,  either  for  more  certain  identification,  or  iu 
the  case  of  goods  belonging  to  more  than  one  per- 
son, that  they  may  not  be  opened  except  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  owners. 

(2)  The  mark  or  stamp  of  the  London  (England) 
Goldsmiths'  Company,  added  to  that  of  the  artifi- 
cer to  show  the  standard  of  the  metal. 

2.  Farriery:   An  artificial  (and  fraudulent  and 
unlawful)  mark  or  hollow  made  in  the  teeth  of  an 
aged  horse  with  the  purpose  of  disguising  his  age 
and  making  him  appear  younger. 

3.  Numis. :  A  mark  stamped  upon  a  coin  or  medal 
after  it  has  been  struck,  to  show  either  a  change  in 
value  or  that  it  has  been  taken  from  au  enemy. 

coun  -tSr-mark,  v.  t.   [COUNTERMARK,  s.] 

1.  Comm.,  <£c.:    To   mark   with    an    additional 
stamp  or  sign. 

2.  farriery:  (For  def.  see  extract.) 

"A  horse  is  said  to  be  countermarked,  when  his  corner 
teeth  are  artificially  made  hollow,  &  false  mark  being 
made  in  the  hollow  place,  in  imitation  of  the  eye  of  a 
bean,  to  conceal  the  norse's  age."—  Farrier's  Dictionary. 

coun  -tor-mine,   s.    [Pref.  counter,  and  mine.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit.:  In  the  same  sense  as  B. 
*II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Any  means  of  opposing  or  counteracting. 
"...    knowing  no  countermine  against  contempt  but 

terror,    .    .    ."—Sidney. 

2.  A  stratagem  or  contrivance  to  frustrate  any 
project. 

"The  matter  being  brought  to  a  trial  of  skill,  the  coun- 
termine was  only  an  act  of  self-preservation."—  Lf  Estrange. 

B.  .Fort. ;  A  mine  by  the  besieged,  to  meet  an  ap- 
proach, destroy  an  offensive  position,  or  intercept 
a  mine  of  the  attacking  party. 

"  After  this  they  mined  the  walls,  laid  the  powder,  and 
rammed  the  mouths;  but  the  citizens  made  a  counter- 
mine, .  .  ." — Hayward. 

c6~un  -tSr-xnlne,  r.  t.    [COUNTERMINE,  s.] 

1.  Literally : 

Fort. :  To  drive  a  mine  to  meet  another  made  by 
the  enemy. 

*2.  Fig. :  To  counteract,  frustrate,  or  defeat  in 
any  way  by  secret  measures. 

"  Thus  infallibly  it  must  be,  if  God  do  not  miraculously 
countermine  us,  and  do  more  for  us  than  we  can  do  against 
ourselves."— Decay  of  Piety.  t 

coun  -ter-mlned,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [COUNTER- 
MINE, v.J 

coun -te"r-mln-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.&s.  [COUNTER- 
MINE, r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C .  Ass ubstantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  or  operation  of  driving  a  mine  to 
meet  another  made  by  the  enemy. 

2.  Fig. :  The   act   of   frustrating,    defeating,    or 
counteracting  any  project. 

coun  -tSr-mo-ttve,  s.    [Pref.  counter,  and  mo- 
tive.]    An  opposing  or  counteracting  motive. 
*ctmn  -ter-mttre,  s.    [Fr.  contremw.] 

1.  Fort. :  A  wall  built  up  behind  another  wall,  to 
take  its  place  if  carried. 

"...  the  countermure,  new  built  against  the  breach, 
standing  upon  a  lower  ground,  it  seldom  touched.*' — 
K  nolle*. 

2.  Masonry :  The  facing  of  a  wall. 
*c6un'-ter-mUre,  v.  t.    [COUNTEBHURE,  s.] 
Fort.:  To    fortify  by  building  one  wall  behind 

smother. 

"  They  are  plac'd  in  those  imperial  heights, 
Where,  cttuiitermur'tl  with  wall«  of  diamond, 
I  find  the  place  impregnable."— Kyd:  Spanish  Trag. 

coun -ter  mured,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [COUN-TER- 
Mi'iiE,  r.J 

*coun  -te'r-no'iije,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and  noise.] 
A  noise  which  counteracts  or  overpowers  another 
iioisi-. 

"  They  endeavored  ...  by  a  counternoise  of  revel- 
ings  and  riotous  excesses,  to  drown  the  softer  whisper* 
of  their  conscience." — Calamy:  Sermons. 


counterplotting 

*coun  -ter-pa9e,  #.  [Pref.  counter,  and  pace.] 
A  step  or  movement  in  opposition  to  any  course. 

"  When  the  least  counterpaces  are  made  to  these  reso- 
lutions, it  will  then  be  time  enough  for  our  malecon- 
tents."—  Swift. 

*cfmn  -ter-paine,  s.    [COUNTERPANE  (2),s.] 
coun  -te"r-paled,  a.    [Pref.  counter,  and  paled.] 
Her.;  An  epithet  applied  to  an  escutcheon  divided 
into  an  equal  number  of  pieces  palewise  by  a  line 
fesswise,  the  tinctures  above  and  below  the  fessline 
being  counterchanged. 

c6un  -ter-pane  (l),*coun  -ter -point, s.  [O.Fr. 
contrepoinct=a  quilt,  counterpoint,  quilted  cover- 
ing (Cotgrave),  According  to  Skeat  the  true  form 
is  coutrepointe  or  coutepointe  (where  coutre  is  a 
variant,  from  Lat.  culcitra,  of  O.  Fr.  coute,  quieute, 
queute=&  quilt),  from  Low  Lat.  culcita  puncta=& 
counterpane,  lit.=a  stitched  quilt.]  A  coverlet  for 
a  bed,  a  quilt. 

"On  which  a  tissue  counterpane  was  cast, 
Arachne's  web  the  same  did  not  surpass." 

Drayton;  The  Barons'  Wars,  bk.  vi. 

*coun  -ter-pane  (2),  *coun-ter-paine,  s.,  [O, 
Fr.  contrepan=a  pledge  or  gage:  contre=against; 
pan=  a  pledge,  a  pawn.  Thus  the  word  is  a  com- 
pound of  counter  and  pawn,  not  of  counter  and 
pane.  (Skeat.)]  One  part  of  a  deed  or  indenture; 
a  counterpart.  [PAWN.] 

"Head,  scribe;  give  me  the  counterpane." 

B.Jonson:  Bartholomew  Fair;  The  Induction. 

c6"un'-te"r-part,  s.    [Pref.  counter,  and  part.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  correspondent  part ;  a  part  which  answers  to 
another ;  a  duplicate,  a  copy. 

2.  Anything  exactly  corresponding  or  answering 
to  another ;  a  f  ac-simile. 

"  What  the  child  is  to  the  man, 
Its  counterpart  in  miniature." 

Longfellow:  The  Building  of  the  Ship. 

3.  Anything  which  exactly  fits  another,  as  a  seal 
and  the  impression. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  One  who  is  exactly  like  another   in   person, 
character,  or  position. 

2.  One  who  has  exactly  those  qualities  which  are 
wanting  in  another;  one's  opposite. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  One  of  two  corresponding  copies  of  an 
instrument;   a    duplicate.      (Used    especially    of 
leases.) 

2.  Music:  The  complement  of  any  part ;  that  part 
which  is  to  be  used  in  connection  with  another,  as 
the  bass  is  the  counterpart  of  the  treble. 

coun  -ter-pas-sant,  a.  [Pref.  counter,  and  /«•'*- 
cant.] 

Her.:  An  epithet  applied  to  animals  borne  pas- 
sant in  different  directions. 

c6~un-te"r-pe-tl  -tion,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and  peti- 
tion. J  A  petition  presented  in  opposition  to  another. 

*c6un-t§r-p§-tl  -tlon,  r.  i.  [COUNTERPETITION, 
*.]  To  present  a  petition  in  opposition  to  another. 

"The  gentlemen  and  others  of  Yorkshire,  who  had 
counterpetitioned,  .  .  .  were  voted  betrayers  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  .  .  ." — Reresby.-  ,>/«»».,  p.  102. 

coun  -ter-plea,  s.    [Pref.  counter,  and  plea.] 
Law:  A  replication  to  a  plea. 
*coun  -ter-plead,  r.  i.  [Pref.  counter,  andpJeadVJ 
To  plead  in  opposition ;  to  enter  counterpleas. 

"...     did  strive 
And  counterplead  for  the  prerogative." 

Sylvester:  The  Decay,  261.     (Davies,) 

*CO~un  -ter-plete,  v.  t.  [Pref.  counter,  and  Mid. 
Eng.piete=plead.]  To  counterplead,  to  plead  in 
opposition  to,  or  against. 

"  Love  ne  wol  nat  counterpleted  be 
In  ryght  ne  wrong." 

Chaucer:  Leg.  Good  Women,  prol.  476. 

*co"un -ter-pl6t,  v.  t.  [COUNTERPLOT,  s,]  To 
devise  a  plot  to  counteract  or  frustrate  another ;  to 
meet  plot  by  plot. 

"  Every  plot  had  been  counterplotted."— De  Quincey. 

f  COUn  -ter-plot,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and  »/ot.]  A 
plot  or  stratagem  devised  to  counteract  or  frustrate 
another. 

"  The  wolf  that  had  a  plot  upon  the  kid  was  confounded 
by  a  counterplot  of  the  kid's  upon  the  wolf  .  .  ." — 
L'Estrange. 

coun  -ter  plot-ting,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [COUNTER- 
PLOT, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst, :  The  act  of  plotting  against  another; 
a  secret  or  cunning  plot. 

"  A  third  reason  that  God's  displeasure  so  implacably 
burns  against  this  sin  is,  because  it  is  evidently  acounter- 
]>lotting  of  God." — South:  Serm.,  ix.  200. 


boll,     b6y;     pout,    jowl;     cat.     9ell,     chorus,     §liin,     bench;     go,     &em;     thin,     this;     sin,     a§;     expect,     Xenophon,     exist,    ph  =  f. 
-cian,      -tian  =  shan.     -tion,     -sion  =  shun;      -tion,      -ijion  =  zhiin.     -tious,     -clous,     -sious  =  shiis.     -ble,     -die,     &c.  =  bel,      del. 


counterpoint 


*c6un'-te"r-polnt  (!),«.  [COUNTERPANE  (l),s.]  A 
counterpane,  a  quilt,  a  coverlet  for  a  bod,  &c. 

"...  his  bed  all  covered  with  the  clothes  and  hid 
with  the  sheets  and  counterpoint." — Shelton:  Don  Quixote, 
vol.  iv.,  ch.  xxiz. 

co"un  -ter-po~int  (2),  ».  [O.  Fr.  contrepoinct=a 
ground  or  plain  song,  in  music  (Cotgrave)  j  Fr.  con- 
trepoint:^  confre=against,  andpoinf=a  point;  Ital. 
contrapunto,  from  Lat.  contra=against,  opposite, 
and  punctuni=  a  point.] 

*A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit. :  An  opposite  point ;  a  point  exactly  oppo- 
site another. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  An  opposite  state  or  position. 

"  They  fell  suddenly  into  the  very  counterpoint  of  justi- 
fying bestiality." — Sandys:  State  of  Religion. 

2.  A  point  of  difference,  a  contrast. 

"Here  M.  Hardinge  by  counterpointes,  and  by  snndrie 
circumstances  of  difference,  compareth  the  state  of  the 
primitiue  churche,  and  his  churche  of  Home  together."— 
Jewell:  A  Reply  to  M.  Hardinge,  p.  203. 

B.  Music:  The  term  "counterpoint"  in  its  broad- 
est sense  may  be  donned  as  "  the  art  of  adding  one 
or  more  parts  to  a  given  melody ;"  in  its  more  limited 
sense  as,  *  *  tho  art  of  harmonizing  a  theme  by  adding 
parts  which  shall  be  in  themselves  melodious."  The 
terms  subject,  melody,  canto  fermo,  and  theme  are 
synonymous.  Counterpoint  is  simple  or  double. 
There  are  five  species  of  simple  counterpoint:  (1) 
When  the  added  part  is  note  against  note  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  (2)  when  the  added  part  is  two  notes  to  one  of 
the  subject;  (3)  when  the  added  part  is  four  notes 
to  one  of  the  subject ;  (4)  when  the  added  part  is  in 
syncopation  to  each  note  of  the  subject;  (5)  when 
the  added  part  is  free,  or  has  a  florid  accompani- 
ment to  each  note  of  tho  subject.  Counterpoints 
triple  and  quadruple,  as  their  names  show,  are  the 
due  construction  of  three  or  four  melodies  respec- 
tively, in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  be  inter- 
changeable without  involving  the  infringement  of 
tho  laws  of  musical  grammar.  (Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

c6un-te"r-p6~lnt-e",  a.  [Fr. 
contrepointe.] 

Her. :  An  epithet  applied  to 
two  chevrons  which  meet  with 
their  points  in  the  center  of 
the  escutcheon  counter  or 
opposite  to  each  other. 

co'un'-te'r-polB.e,  *con-tre- 

Pelse,  *con-tre-pese,   v.  t. 
Fr.  contrepeser :  Port,  contra- 
pezar;  Sp.  contrapesar;  Ital.       Counterpomte. 
contrappesare.]   [COUNTERPOISE,  s.] 

I.  Lit.:  To  weigh  equally  with,  to  counterbalance, 
to  be  equiponderant  with. 

"The  force  and  the  distance  of  weights  counterpoiaint/ 
one  another,  ought  to  be  reciprocal."—  Digby:  On  the  Soul. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  counterbalance ;  to  act  with  equal  weight, 
power,  or  effect  against  anything. 

"So  many  freeholders  of  English  will  be  able  to  beard 
and  to  counterpoise  the  rest." — Spenser:  On  Ireland. 

*2.  To  be  an  equivalent  or  a  set-off  for ;  to  com- 
pensate. 

"The  lives  of  those  which  we  have  lost  in  fight 
Be  counterpoised  with  such  a  petty  sum!" 

Shakesp.:  Henry  VI.,  l>t.  II.,  iv.  1. 

coun  -ter-po"is,e,  *coun-ter-pols,  *coun-tre- 
pese,  s.  [O.  Fr.  contrepois;  Fr.  contrepoids:  con- 
?re=against,  and  poids=a  weight;  Sp.  contrapeso; 
Port,  contrapezo;  Ital.  contrappeso.]  [PoiSE.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Literally: 

\,  A  weight  acting  in  opposition  and  equal  to 
another  weight;  a  counterbalancing  weight. 

"  .  .  .  we  put  a  metalline  counterpoise  into  the  oppo- 
site scale."— Boyle:  Spring  of  the  Air. 

2.  The  state  of  being  kept  in  equilibrium  by  an 
equal  weight  acting  in  opposition ;  equipoise. 

"The  Eternal,  to  prevent  such  horrid  fray, 
Hung  forth  in  Heaven  his  golden  scales    .     .     . 
Wherein  all  things  created  first,  he  weighed, 
The  pendulous  round  earth,  with  balanc'd  air 

In  counterpoise."  Milton:  I'.  L.,  iv.  1,001. 

II.  Figuratively: 

fl.  An  equal  force  or  power  acting  in  opposition  ; 
a  counterbalancing  force  or  power.  (Followed  by  to.) 
"The  second  nobles  are  a  counterpoise  to  the  higher 
nobility,  that  they  grow  not  too  potent."— Bacon. 

*2.  An  oqual  power  or  fortune. 

"And  tell  her  she  is  thine:  to  whom  I  promise 
A  counterpoise,  if  not  to  thy  estate 
A  balance  more  replete." 

Shakesp.:  All'*  Well,  ii.  8. 

B.  Manege:   The  equilibrium  or  balance  of  the 
body  in  his  seat,  which  a  horseman  acquires  t>y 
practice. 
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co*un -ter-p6~i§ed,  />«.  jmr.  or  «.  [COUNTER- 
POISE, v.] 

coun  -ter-p6l§-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [COUNTER- 
POISE, «.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (Seethe 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  counterbalancing  by  an 
equal  weight  or  power  acting  in  opposition  ;  coun- 
terpoise. 

ctiun'-tSr-p61-g6nt  subst.  [Pref.  counter,  and 
potent.]  A  poison  administered  to  counteract  tho 
effects  of  another  poison ;  an  antidote. 

"  Counterpoisons  must  be  adapted  to  the  cause  .  .  .'* 
— Arbuthnoti 

*c6un'-ter-prac-tl9e,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and 
practice.]  A  practice  or  line  of  conduct  followed 
in  opposition  to  another. 

"  Against  the  stroke  of  Providence,  all  counterp racttces 
are  vain." — Proceedings  against  Garnet  (1606),  C  c  c.  2.  b. 

"coun'-tSr-preVsure  (sure  as  shiir),s.    [Prof. 
counter^  and  pressure.]    A  force  or  pressure  acting 
in  opposition  to  another;  a  counterpoise. 
"  That  so  the  counter-pressure  ev*ry  way, 
Of  equal  vigor,  might  their  motions  st:iy." 

Rlackmore. 

CoTin'-te'r-pro'j-ect,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and 
project.]  A  project  or  scheme  proposed  in  opposi- 
tion to  or  in  place  of  another. 

"...  the  obligation  .  .  .  was  struck  out  of  the 
counterproject  by  the  Dutch."—  Swift. 

c6un'-te"r-prdof,  a.    [Pref.  counter,  and  proof. ] 
Engraving;  A  proof  taken   by  transfer   from  a 
proof  just  printed,  to  furnish  the  engraver  with  a 
copy,  non-reversed,  of  his  plate. 
c6un'-ter-pr6ve,  v.  t.  [Pref.  counter,  and  prove.'] 
Engraving;  To  take  a  counterproof   of  an    en- 
graving. 

coun  -te"r-push,  v.  t.  [Pref .  counter,  and  push,  s.] 
To  oppose,  to  push  against. 

*  *coun  -ter-roll,  s.    [Prof,    counter,   and    roll.] 
[CONTROL,  «.] 

Old  Eng,  Law :  A  counterpart  or  duplicate  of  rolls 
relating  to  inquests,  appeals,  &c.,  kept  by  one  offi- 
cer as  a  check  upon  another. 

*c6un'-tgr-r611,  v.  t.  [CONTROL,  v.]  To  keep  a 
check  upon,  to  control,  to  check. 

*c6un'-ter-r61-ment,  s.  [CONTROL  MEN  T.]  A 
control,  a  check. 

"This  manner  of  exercising  of  this  office,  hath  many 
testimonies,  interchangeable  warrants,  and  counterrol- 
ments,  .  .  ." — Bacon. 

co"un'-ter-scarp,  *coun-ter-scarfe,  s.  [Fr.  con- 
£rescarpe=a  counterscarfe  or  countermure.  (Cot- 
grave.  )] 

Fort.:  That  side  of  the  ditch  which  is  next  the 
camp,  or  properly  the  talus  that  supports  the  earth 
of  the  covert-way ;  although  by  this  term  is  often 
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Counterscarp. 

understood  the  whole  covert-way,  with  its  parapet 
and  glacis:  and  so  it  is  to  bo  understood  wnon  it  is 
said  the  enemy  lodged  themselves  on  the  counter- 
scarp. (Harris.) 

"...  the  English  grenadiers,  overwhelmed  by  num- 
bers, were,  with  great  loss,  driven  back  to  the  emuiter. 
scarp." — -Vaoaufay;  Hist.  Eng.t  ch.  xvi. 

*COUn'-ter-SCuf-fle,  s.  [Prof,  counter,  and  scuf- 
fle.] A  scuffle  or  struggle  in  opposition  or  antago- 
nism. 

"They  meet  with  several  wicked  and  abominable  sug- 
gestions, and  a  terrible  counter&cuffle  between  them  and 
their  lusts."— Hewyt:  Serm.  (1658),  p.  97. 

COUn-t§r-seal  ,  v.  t.      [Prof,  counter,  and  seal.] 
To  seal  or  ratify  with  another  or  others. 
"...    you  shall  bear 

A  better  witness  back  than  words,  which  we. 
On  like  conditions,  will  have  cmiiitrrrH'nrtl." 

>'/,«/>•.'«/>.;  C'>n'"l..  V.  3. 

*coun-ter-sealed',  pa.  par.  or  a.  [COUNTER- 
SEAL.] 

*c6un-t§r-seal  -Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.  [COUNTER- 
SI:  A  ],.  r.  ] 

A.  «k  B.  As  pr.  par.  (t  particip.  adj.:  (See  tho 
verb.) 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  sealing  or  ratifying  with 
others. 


counterstock 

*c<mn'-ter-sense,  s.  [Fr.  confresens.]  An  oppo- 
site sense  or  meaning. 

"  There  are  some  words  now  in  French  which  are  turned 
to  a  countersense."— Howell:  Lett.,  iv.  19. 

*c6un'-te"r-set,  v.  t.  [Pref.  counter,  and  set.  \  To 
match  or  parallel. 

"But  thyselfe  thy  selfe  canst  counteract." — Dan'rs: 
Humor's  Heaven;  H.  Cox  to  Daries,  p.  5.  (Davies.) 

c6un-ter-slgn  (g  silent),  r.  /.  [Fr.  contresiyner 
=  tosubsign  (Cotgrave):  confre  =  against.  opposite, 
and  signer =ta  sign.]  To  sign  or  subscribe  a  docu- 
ment in  an  official  capacity,  as  evidence  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  contents  ana  tho  genuineness  of  tho 
original  signatures ;  to  sign  in  addition,  to  attest. 

"It  further  declares  that  each  of  his  acts  shall  be  coun- 
tersigned by  a  Minister."— London  Times. 

coun  -ter-slgn  (g  silent),  s.    [COUNTERSIGN,  v.] 
*I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  signature  of  an  official  to  a 
document,  attesting  its  authenticity ;    a  counter- 
signature. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Law;  Tho  signature  of  a  secretary  or  other 
subordinate  officer  to  any  writing  signed  by  the 
principal  or  superior  to  vouch  for  the  authenticity 
of  it. 

2.  Mil.:  A  secret  word,  signal,  or  sentence  given 
to  soldiers  on  guard,  without  which  no  one  is  to  be 
allowed  by  them  to  pass. 

tc6Tm'-ter-sIg-nal,  s.  [Pref.  counter,  and  sig- 
nal.] A  signal  designed  to  answer  or  correspond  to- 
another ;  a  countersign. 

c6un'-te"r-slg-na-ture,  s.  [Lat.  counter,  ami 
Eng.  signature.} 

I.  Ordinary  Lang. .   The  signature  of  an  official 
to  a  document  attesting  its  genuineness. 

II.  Technically: 

Laic:  The  signature  of  a  subordinate  officer  at- 
testing the  genuineness  of  a  document  and  his 
superior's  signature  thereto  attached.  It  is  usually 
preceded  by  the  word  teste  or  attest,  [COUNTER- 
SIGNATURE.] 

"Below    the  imperial  name    is    commonly   a  ,•..•„'. 
signature  of  one  of  the  cabinet  ministers." — Home  Tooke, 

c6"un-ter-slgned"  (g  silent),  pa.  par.  or  «. 
[COUNTERSIGN,  r.] 

c6"un-ter-sign  -Ing  (g  silent),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  .s. 
[COUNTERSIGN,  v.] 

A.  &B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See  the- 
verb.) 

C.  -4s  subst.:  The  act  of  officially  attesting  the 
signature  of  a  superior  to  a  document. 

c6un-ter-slnk',  v.  t.    [Pref.  counter,  and  «'»&.] 

1.  To  form  or  chamfer  by  drilling  or  turning. 

2.  To  set  a  screw  or  bolt  flush  with  tho  surfaco,  by 
making  an  enlarged  or  chamfered  hole  to  receive* 
the  head. 

co~un  -ter-sink,  s.    [COUNTERSINK,  r.] 
Mechanics: 

1.  An  enlargement  of  a  hole  to  receive  tho  head  of 
a  screw  or  bolt. 

2.  A  tool  for  making  a  countersink  depression. 
Countersinks  for  wood  have  one  cutter  in  the  conic 
surface,  and  have  the  cutting  edge  more  remote 
from  the  axis  of  the  cono  than  any  other  part  of  the 
surfaco.      Countersinks  for  brass  have  eleven  <>r 
twelve  cutters  round  the  conic  surfaco,  so  that  the 
horizontal  section  represents  a  circular  saw.  Those 
are  called  rose-countersinks.  Tho  conic  angle  at  the 
vertex  is  about  90°.     Countersinks  for  iron  have 
two   cutting    edges,    forming    an    obtuse    angle* 
( tt'eate.) 

countersink-bit,  s.  A  boring-tool  having  a  con- 
ical or  cylindrical  cutter,  which  makes  a  depression 
to  suit  the  head  of  a  screw. 

c6un-ter-slnk'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  <t.  «fc*.  [COUNTER- 
SINK, v.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  <t<lj.:  (See  the 
vorb.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  making  coun- 
tersinks. 

*COUn  -ter-snarl,  s.     [Pref.  i-tninter,  and  snarl.] 
\  snarl  in  reply. 

"...  but  if  he  bristle  up  himself,  and  stand  to  it. 
give  but  a  coimtciviinrl,  there  H  not  a  dog  dares  meddle 
with  him  .  .  ."—Burton:  -4nat.  «/JM.  p.  364. 

*COUn -ter-Sta-tute,  s.  [Prof,  counter,  an. I 
xhttute.]  A  statute  or  ordinance  made  in  opjx»-i- 
timi. 

"Kin  own  antinomy  Ot  oounfarstatute,"—Milt<mt  Duct. 
fintl  I>i*<\  of  Divorce. 

*coun  -ter-step,  «.  [Frof.<vwMtei\  and  step.]  A 
step  or  movement  in  opposition  or  contrariety. 

COUn'-ter-StOCk,  s.  [Prof,  count  t  •/*,  and  */orfr.J 
The  same  as  COUNTERFOIL,  1. 


fate,     fat,     fare,     amidst,     what,     fall,     father;     we,     wet,     here,     camel,    her,    there;     pine,     pit,     sire,    sir,     marine;    go.     p5t, 
or,     wore,     wplf,     work,     wUd.     s6n;     mute,     cub,     cure,    unite,     cur,    rule,    full;     try.     Syrian,     se,    ce  =  e;     ey  =  a.      qu  =  kw. . 
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